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PREFACE, 


HE one naff sf ear undertaking upon the New Testament is 
now, by the assistance of Divine grace, finished, and presented to 
the reader, who, it is hoped, the Lord working with it, may hereby 
be somewhat helped in understanding and improving the sacred 
history of Christ and his apostles; and in making it, as it certainly 
is, the best exposition of our creed, in which these inspired writers 
are summed up, as is intimated by that evangelist who calls his 
gospel “a declaration of those things which are most surely 
believed among us,” Luke i. 1. And, as there is no part of Scrip- 
ture in the belief of which it concerns us more to be established, 
80 there is none with which the generality of Christians are more 
conversant, or which they speak of more frequently. It is there- 
fore our duty, by constant pains in meditation and prayer, to come 
to an intimate acquaintance with the true intent and meaning of 
these narratives,—what our concern is in them, and what we are to 
build upon them and draw from them,—that we may not rest in 
such a knowledge of them as that which we had when in our 
childhood we were taught to read English out of the translation, 
and Greek out of the originals of these books. We ought to know 
them as the physician does his dispensatory, the lawyer his books 
of reports, and the sailor his chart and compass; that is, to know 
aow to make use of them in that to which we apply ourselves as 
our business in this world, which is to serve God here and enjoy 
him hereafter, and both in Christ the Mediator. 

The great designs of the Christian institutes (of which these 
books are the fountains and foundations) were, to reduce the 
children of men to the fear and love of God, as the commanding, 
active principle of their observance of him and obedience to him,— 
to shew them the way of their reconciliation to him and accept- 
ance with him, and to bring them under obligations to Jesus Christ 
as Mediator, and thereby to engage them to all instances of devo- 
tion towards God, and justice and charity towards all men, in 
conformity to the example of Christ, in obedience to his law, and 
in pursuance of his great intentions. What, therefore, I have 
endeavoured here has been with this view, to make these writings 
serviceable to the faith, holiness, and comfort of good Christians. 

Now, that these writings, thus made use of to serve these great and 
noble designs, may have their due influence upon us, it concerns 
us to be well established in our belief of their Divine origin. And 
here we have to do with two sorts of people. Some embrace the 
Old Testament, but set that up in opposition to the New, pleading 
that, if that be right, this is wrong; and these are the Jews. 
Others, though they live in a Christian nation, and by baptism wear 
the Christian name, yet, under pretence of freedom of thought, 


_ despise Christianity, and consequently reject the New Testament, 


and therefore the Old of course. I confess it is strange that any 
now who receive the Old Testament should reject the New, since, 
besides all the particular proofs of the Divine authority of the New 
Testament, there is such an admirable harmony between it and 
the Old. It agrees with the old in all the main intentions of it, 
refers to it, builds upon it, shews the accomplishment of its types 
and prophecies, and thereby is the crown and perfection of it. 
Nay, if it be not true, the Old Testament must be false, and all 
the glorious promises which shine so brightly in it, and the per- 
formance of which was limited within certain periods of time, must 
be a great delusion, which we are sure they are not, and therefore 
must embrace the New Testament to support the reputation of 
the Old. 

Those things in the Old Testament which the New Testament 
lays aside are the peculiarity of the Jewish nation and the ob- 
servances of the ceremonial law, both which certainly were of 
Divine appointment; and yet the New Testament does not at all 
clash with the Old; for, 

1. They were always designed to be laid aside in the fulness of 
time. No other is to be expected than that the morning star 
should disappear when the sun rises; and the latter parts of the 
Old Testament often speak of the laying aside of those things, and 
of the calling in of the Gentiles. 


2. They were very honourably laid aside, and rather exchanged 
for that which was more noble and excellent, more Divine and 
heavenly. The Jewish church was swallowed up in the Christian, 
the Mosaic ritual in evangelical institutions; so that the New 
Testament is no more the undoing of the Old than the sending of 
a youth to the university is the undoing of his education in the 
grammar school. 

3. Providence soon determined this controversy (which is the 
only thing that seemed a controversy between the Old T'estament 
and the New) by the destruction of Jerusalem, the desolations of 
the temple, the dissolution of the temple-service, and the total 
dispersion of all the remains of the Jewish nation, with a judicial 
defeat of all the attempts to incorporate it again now for above 
one thousand six hundred years; and this, according to the express 
predictions of Christ, a little before his death. And, as Christ 
would not have the doctrine of his being the Messiah much insisted 
on, till the great conclusive proof of it was given by his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, so the repeal of the ceremonial law, as to the 
Jews, was not much insisted on, but their keeping up the obser- 
vation of it was connived at, till the great conclusive proof of its 
repeal was given by the destruction of Jerusalem, which made the 
observation of it for ever impracticable. And the manifest tokens 
of Divine wrath which the Jews, considered as a people, even not- 
withstanding the prosperity of particular persons among them, 
continue under to this day, is a proof, not only of the truth of 
Christ’s predictions concerning them, but that they lie under a 
greater guilt than that of idolatry, (for which they lay under a 
desolation of seventy years,) and this can be no other than cruci- 
fying Christ, and rejecting his Gospel. 

Thus evident it is, that in our expounding of the New Testa- 
ment we are not undoing what we did in expounding the Old; so 
far from it, that we may appeal to the law and the prophets for the 
confirmation of the great truth which the gospels are written te 
prove—That our Lord Jesus is the Messiah promised to the fathers, 
who should come, and we are to look for no other. For though his 
appearing did not answer the expectation of the carnal Jews, who 
looked for a Messiah in external pomp and power, yet it exactly 
answered all the types, prophecies, and promises of the Old Tes- 
tament, which all had their accomplishment in him; and even his 
ignominious sufferings, which are the greatest stumblingblock to 
the Jews, were foretold coneerning the Messiah; so that if he had 
not submitted to them we had failed in our proof; so far it is from 
being weakened by them. Bishop Kidder’s Demonstration of the 
Christian’s Messiah has abundantly made out this truth, and an- 
swered the cavils (for such they are, rather than arguments) of the 
Jews against it, above any in our language. 

But we live in an age when Christianity and the New Testament 
are more virulently and daringly attacked by some within their 
own bowels than by those upon their borders. Never were Moses 
and his writings so arraigned and ridiculed by any Jews, or Ma- 
homet and his Alcoran by any Mussulmans, as Christ and his 
Gospel by men that are baptized and called Christians; and this, 
not under any colour of any other Divine revelation, but in con- 
tempt and defiance of all Divine revelation; and not by way of 
complaint that they meet with that which shocks their faith, and 
which, through their own weakness, they cannot get over, and 
therefore desire to be instructed in, and helped in the understand- 
ing of, and the reconciling of them to the truth which they have 
received, but by way of resolute opposition, as if they looked upon 
it as their enemy, and were resolved by al] means possible to be 
the ruin of it, though they cannot say what evil it has done to the 
world or to them. If the pretence of it has transported many in 
the church of Rome into such corruptions of worship and cruelties 
of government as are indeed the scandal of human nature, yet, 
instead of being thereby prejudiced against pure Christianity, they 
should the rather appear more vigorously in defence of it, when 
they see so excellent an institution as this is in itself so basely 
abused and misrepresented. They pretend to a liberty of thought 


Note to Preface—The object of Mr. Henry in this Preface is not | 


merely to state hisown faith, but to call attention to various erroneous 
opinions which were prevalent in his time, and to advance reasons in 
support of right belief. He mentions the Jews, who reject the Old 
Testament, and unbelievers, who repudiate the New Testament as 
well as the Old. With respect to the Jews in particular, he mentions 
a few points which are of importance, as explaining how and under 
what circumstances the ceremonial law was laid aside. He justly 
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regards this as not a repeal of the Old Testament. Bishop Kidder, 
whose “ Demonstration of the Christian’s Messiah” is referred to, 
was raised to the see of Bath and Wells in 1691. The book consisted 
of three volumes, and was held in high estimation. Dr. Kidder was 
accidentally killed in the great storm of November 26, 1703. 

In answer to those who rejected Christianity on the plea of free. 
thinking, Mr Henry shows under a series of heads that the believer 
is the real free-thinker. Of the authors he mentions under this head, 
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In their opposition to Christianity, and would be distinguished by 
the name of free-thinkers. I will not here go about to produce the 
arguments which, to all that are not wilfully ignorant and preju- 
diced against the truth, are sufficient to prove the Divine origin 
and authority of the doctrines of Christ. The learned find much 
satisfaction in reading the apologies of the ancients for the 
Christian religion, when it was struggling with the polytheism 
and idolatry of the Gentiles. Justin Martyr and Tertullian, and 
Lactantius and Minutius Felix, wrote admirably in defence of 
Christianity, when it was further sealed by the blood of the martyrs. 
But its patrons and advocates in the present day have another sort 
of enemies to deal with. The antiquity of the pagan theology, its 
universal prevalance, the edicts of princes, and the traditions and 
usages of the country, are not now objected to Christianity ; but 
I know not what imaginary freedom of thought, and an unheard-of 
privilege of human nature, are assumed, not to be bound by any 
Divine revelations whatsoever. Now it is easy to make out, 

1. That those who would be thought thus to maintain a liberty 
of thinking as one of the privileges of human nature, and in de- 
fence of which they will take up arms against God himself, do not 
themselves think freely, nor give others leave to do so. In some 
of them a resolute indulgence of themselves in those vicious 
courses which they knew the Gospel, if they admit it, will make 
very uneasy to them, and a secret enmity to a holy, heavenly mind 
and life, forbid them all free thought ; for so strong a prejudice have 
their lusts and passions laid them under against the laws of Christ, 
that they find themselves under a necessity of opposing the truths 
of Christ, upon which these laws are founded. Perit judiciwm, 
quando res transit in affectum,—t The judgment is overcome, when 
the decision is referred to the affections.’ Right or wrong, Christ’s 
bonds must be broken, and his cords cast from them; and there- 
fore, how evident soever the premises be, the conclusion must be 
denied, if it tend to fasten these bands and cords upon them; and 
where is the freedom of thought then? “While they promise 
themselves liberty, they themselves are the servants of corrup- 
tion; for of whom a man is overcome of the same is he brought 
into bondage.” In others of them, a reigning pride and affectation 
of singularity, and a spirit of contradiction, those lusts of the mind, 
which are as impetuous and imperious as any of the lusts of the 
flesh and of the world, forbid a freedom of thinking, and enslave 
the soul in all its inquiries after religion. Those can no more 
think freely who resolve they will think by themselves, than those 
can who resolve to think with their neighbours. Nor will they 
give others liberty to think freely; for it is not by reason and 
argument that they go about to convince us, but by jest and 
banter, and exposing Christianity and its serious professors to 
contempt. Now, considering how natural it is to most men to be 
jealous for their reputation, this is as great an imposition as can 
possibly be; and the unthinking are as much kept from free- 
thinking by the fear of being ridiculed in the club of those who set 
up for oracles in reason, as by the fear of being cursed, excommu- 
aicated, and anathematized, by the counsel of those who set up for 
oracles in religion. And where is the free-thinking then ? 

2. That those who will allow themselves a true liberty of 
thinking, and will think seriously, cannot but embrace all Christ’s 
sayings as faithful, and well ‘‘ worthy of all acceptation.” Let the 
corrupt bias of the carnal heart towards the world, and the flesh, 
and self, (the most presumptuous idol of the three,) be taken away, 
and let the doctrine of Christ be proposed first in its true colours, 
as Christ and his apostles have given it to us, and in its true light, 
vith all its proper evidence, intrinsic and extrinsic; and then let 
the capable soul freely use its rational powers and faculties, and, 
by the operation of the Spirit of grace, who alone works faith in 
all that believe, even the high thought, when once it becomes a 
free thought, freed from the bondage of sin and corruption, will, 
by a pleasing and happy power, be captivated, and brought into 
obedience to Christ; and when he thus makes it free, it will be 
free indeed. Let any one who will give himself leave to think im- 
partially, and be at the pains to think closely, read Mr. Baxter’s 
fteasons for the Christian Religion, and he will find, both that. it 
goes to the bottom, and lays the foundation deep and firm, and 
also that it brings forth the topstone in a believer's consent to God 
in Christ, to the satisfaction of any that are truly concerned about 
their souls and another world. The proofs of the truths of the 
Gospel have been excellently well methodized, and enforced like- 
wise, by Bishop Stillingfleet, in his Origines Sacre; by Grotius, 
in his book of the Vruth of the Christian Religion ; by Dr. Whitby, 
in his General Preface to his Commentary on the New Testament ; 
and of late by Mr. Ditton, very argumentatively, in his discourse 


concerning “the resurrection f Jesus Christ ;” and many othera 
have herein done worthily. And I will not believe any man who 
rejects the New Testament and the Christian religion to have 
thought freely upon the subject, unless he has, with humility, 
seriousness, and prayer to God for direction, deliberately read 
these or the like books, which, it is certain, were written both with 
liberty and clearness of thought. 

For my own part, if my thoughts were worth any one’s notice, 
I do declare I have thought of this great concern with all the 
liberty that a reasonable soul can pretend to, or desire; and the 
result is, that the more I think, and the more I freely think, the 
more fully Iam satisfied that the Christian religion is the true 
religion, and that which, if I submit my soul sincerely to it, I may 
venture my soul confidently upon. For when I think freely, 

1. I cannot but think that the God, who made man a reasonable 
creature by his power, has a right to rule him by his law, and to 
oblige him to keep his inferior faculties of appetite and passion, 
together with the capacities of thought and speech, in due subjec- 
tion to the superior powers of reason and conscience. And, when 
I look into my own heart, I cannot but think that it was this 
which my Maker designed in the order and frame of my soul, and 
that herein he intended to support his own dominion in me. 

2. I cannot but think that my happiness is bound up in the 
favour of God, and that his favour will, or will not, be towards me, 
according as I do, or do not, comply with the laws and ends of my 
creation,—that I am accountable to this God, and that from him 
my judgment proceeds, not only for this world, but for my ever- 
lasting state. 

3. I cannot but think that my nature is very unlike what the 
nature of man was as it came out of the Creator’s hands,—that it 
is degenerated from its primitive purity and rectitude. I find in 
myself a natural aversion to my duty, and to spiritual and Divine 
exercises, and a propensity to that which is evil, such an inclina- 
tion towards the world and the flesh as amounts to a propensity to 
backslide from the living God. 

4. I cannot but think that I am therefore, by nature, thrown 
out of the favour of God; for though I think he is a gracious and 
merciful God, yet I think he is also a just and holy God, and that 
Tam become, by sin, both odious to his holiness and obnoxious to 
his justice. JI should not think freely, but very partially, if I 
should think otherwise. I think I am guilty before God, have 
sinned, and come short of glorifying him, and of being glorified 
with him. ; 

5. I cannot but think that, without some special discovery of 
God’s will concerning me, and good-will to me, I cannot possibly 
recover his favour, be reconciled to him, or be so far restored to 
my primitive rectitude as to be capable of serving my Creator, and 
answering the ends of my creation, and becoming fit for another 
world; for the bounties of providence to me, in common with the 


| inferior creatures, cannot serve either as assurances that God is 


reconciled to me, or means to reconcile me to God. 

6. I cannot but think that the way of salvation, both from the 
guilt and from the power of sin, by Jesus Christ, and his mediation 
between God and man, as it is revealed by the New Testament, is 
admirably well fitted to all the exigences of my case, to restore me, 
both to the favour of God, and to the government and enjoyment of 
myself. Here I see a proper wethod for the removing of the guilt 
of sin (that I may not die by the sentence of the law) by the all- 
sufficient merit and righteousness of the Son of God in our nature, 
and for the breaking of the power of sin (that 1 may not die by 
my own disease) by the all-sufficient influence and operation of the 
Spirit of God upon our nature. Every malady has herein its 
remedy, every grievance is hereby redressed, and in such a way as 
advances the honour of all the Divine attributes, and is suited and 
accommodated to human nature. 

7. J cannot but think that what I find in myself of natural reli- 
gion does evidently bear testimony to the Christian religion ; for 
all that truth which is discovered to me by the light of nature is 
confirmed, and more clearly discovered, by the Gospel: the very 
same thing which the light of nature gives me a confused sight of 
(like the sight of men as trees walking), the New Testament gives 
me a clear and distinct sight of. All that good which is pressed 
upon me by the law of nature is more fully discovered to me, and 
Y find myself much more strongly bound to it by the Gospel of 
Christ, the engagements it lays upon me to my duty, and the en- 
couragements and assistances it gives me in my duty. And this is 
further confirming to me that there, just there, where natural light 
leaves me at a loss, and unsatisfied—teJs me that hitherto it cau 


; carry me, but no farther—the Gospel takes me up, helps me out, 


a few words may be spoken. Justin Martyr suffered for his faith, 
after boldly defending it by his writings, in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, Tertullian of Carthage died probably after a.p. 220, and 
Lactantius about a century later. Minutius Felix seems to have 
lived somewhat after Tertullian. All these four distinguished them- 
selves by their zeal and ability. Dr. Stillingfleet, whose “ Origines 
Sacre” is even now consulted, published that work in 1662. He 
becawe Bishop of Worcester, and died in 1699. Grotius was a 
iv 


prodigy of learning. The work here mentioned was written in 
Latin, and is still of value. The author died in 1645. Dr. Whitby, 
the commentator, died in 1726. His work on the New Testament 
appeared in 1703, but the author’s Arminian tendencies involved him 
in controversy. Mr. Ditton was an eminent mathematician, but he 
published a valuable book on the resurrection of Christ, which was 
translated into other languages. ‘“'The Reasons for the Christian 
Religion,” by Richard Baxter, were first published in 1667. 
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and gives me all the satisfaction I can desire, and that is especially 
in the great business of the satisfying of God’s justice for the sin 
of man. My own conscience asks, “‘ Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord, and bow myself before the most high God?” ‘‘ Will he 
be pleased with thousands of rams?” But I am still at a loss; I 
cannot frame a righteousness from any thing I am, or have, in 
myself, or from any thing I can do for God, or present to God, 
wherein I dare appear before him ; but the Gospel comes, and tells 
me that Jesus Christ has ‘‘made his soul an offering for sin,” and 
God has declared himself well pleased with all believers in him; 
and this makes me easy. 

8. I cannot but think that the proofs Ly which God has attested 
the truth of the Gospel are the most proper that could be given in 
a case of this nature—that the power and authority of the Re- 
deemer in the kingdom of grace should be exemplified to the 
world, not by the highest degree of the pomp and authority of the 
kings of the earth, as the Jews expected, but by the evidences of 
his dominion in the kingdom of nature, which is a much greater 
dignity and authority than any of the kings of the earth ever pre- 
tended to, and is no less than Divine. And his miracles being 
generally wrought upon men,—not only upon their bodies, as they 
were mostly when Christ was here upon earth, but, which is more, 
upon their minds, as they were mostly after the pouring out of the 
Spirit in the gift of tongues and other supernatural endowments,— 
were the most proper confirmations possible of the truth of the 
eres which was designed for the making of men holy and 

appy. 

9. I cannot but think that the methods taken for the propaga- 
tion of this Gospel, and the wonderful success of those methods, 
which are purely spiritual and heavenly, and destitute of all secu- 
lar advantages and supports, plainly shew that it was of God, for 
God was with it ; and it could never have spread as it did, in the 
face of so much opposition, if it had not been accompanied with a 
power from on high. And the preservation of Christianity in the 
world to this day, notwithstanding the difficulties it has struggled 
with, is to me a standing miracle for the proof of it. 

10. I cannot but think that the Gospel of Christ has had some 
influence upon my soul, has had such a command over me, and 
been such a comfort to me, as is a demonstration to myself, though 
it cannot be so to another, that it is of God; I have tasted in it 
“that the Lord is gracious,” and the most subtle disputant cannot 
convince one who has tasted honey that it is not sweet. 

And now I appeal to Him who knows the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, that in all this I think freely, (if it be possible for a man 
to know that he doth so,) and not under the power of any bias. 
Whether we have reason to think that those who, without any 
colour of reason, not only usurp, but monopolize the character of 
free-thinkers, do so, let those judge who easily observe that they 
do not speak sincerely, but industriously dissemble their notions ; 
and one instance | cannot but take notice of, their unfair dealing 
with their readers,—that when, for the diminishing of the authority 
of the New Testament, they urge the various readings of the 
original, and quote an acknowledgment of Mr. Gregory of Christ- 
church, in his preface to his works, ‘ That no profane author what- 
soever, &c.; and yet suppress what immediately follows, as the 
sense of that learned man upon it, ‘That this is an invincible 
reason for the Scriptures’ part, &c, 

We then receive the books of the New Testament as our oracles ; 
for it is evident that that excellent notion of Dr. Henry More’s is 
true, ‘that they have a direct tendency to take us off from the 
animal life, and to bring us to the Divine life.’ 

But while we are thus maintaining the Divine origin and autho- 
rity of the New Testament, as it has been received through all 
the ages of the church, we find our cause not only attacked by the 
enemies we speak of, but in effect betrayed by one who makes our 
New Testament almost double to what it really is, adding to it the 
Constitutions of the Apostles collected by Clement, together with the 
Apostolical Canons, and making those to be of equal authority with 
the writings of the evangelists, and preferable to the Epistles. 
By enlarging the lines of defence thus, without either cause or 
precedent, he gives great advantage to the invaders. Those (‘on- 
stitutions of the Apostles have many things in them very good, and 
may be of use, as other human compositions; but to pretend that 
they were composed, as they profess themselves to be, by the 
twelve apostles in consort at Jerusalem, ‘I Peter saying this, ‘I 
Andrew saying that, &c., is the greatest imposition that can be 
practised upon the credulity of the simple. 

1. It is certain there were a great many spurious writings which, 
in the early days of the church, went under the names of the 


apostles and apostolical men ; so that it has always been complained 
of as impossible to find out anything but the canon of Scripture 
that could with any assurance be attributed to them. Baronius 
himself acknowledgeth it,—Cum apostolorum nomine tam fucta quam 
dicta reperiantur esse supposititia; nec sie quid de illis a veris since~ 
risque scriptoribus narratum sit integrum et incorruptum remanserit, 
tn desperationem plane quandum animum dejiciunt posse unguam 
assequt quod verum certumque subsistat,—‘ Since so many of the acts 
and sayings ascribed to the apostles are found to be spurious, and 
even the narrations of faithful writers respecting them are not freo 
from corruption, we must despair of ever being able to arrive at 
any absolute certainty about them; Ad An. Christ, 44, sect. 42, 
&e. There were acts under the names of Andrew the apostle, 
Philip, Peter, Thomas; a gospel under the name of Thaddeus, 
another of Barnabas, another of Bartholomew ; a book concerning 
the infaney of our Saviour, another concerning his nativity, and 
many the like, which were all rejected as forgeries. 

2, These Constitutions and Canons, among the rest, were con- 
demned in the primitive church as apocryphal, and therefore 
justly rejected ; because, though otherwise good, they pretended te 
be what really they were not, dictated by the twelve apostles 
themselves, as received from Christ. If Jesus Christ gave them 
such instructions, and they gave them in such a solemn manner to 
the church, as is pretended, it is unaccountable that there is not 
the least notice taken of any such thing done or designed, in the 
Gospels, the Acts, or any of the Epistles. 

Those who have judged the most favourably of these Canons and 
Constitutions have concluded that they were compiled by some 
officious persons, under the name of Clement, towards the end of 
the second century, above one hundred and fifty years after Christ's 
ascension, out of the common practice of the churches; that is, 
that which the compilers were most acquainted with, or had respect 
for ; when at the same time we have reason to think, that the far 
greater number of Christian churches which by that time were 
planted had Constitutions of their own, which, if they had had the 
happiness to be transmitted to posterity, would have recommended 
themselves as well as these, or better. But, as the legislators of 
old put a reputation upon their laws, by pretending to bave re- 
ceived them from some deity or other, so church governors studied 
to gain reputation to their sees, by placing some apostolical man 
or other at the head of their catalogue of bishops, (see Bishoy 
Stillingfleet’s Jrenicum, p. 302,) and reputation to their Canons and 
Constitutions, by fathering them upon the apostles. But how 
can it be imagined that the apostles should be all together at Jern- 
salem, to compose this book of Canons with so much solemnity, 
when we know that their commission was to go into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature? Accordingly, Eusebius 
tells us that Thomas went into Parthia, Andrew into Scythia, John 
into the lesser Asia ; and we have reason to think that after their 
dispersion they never came together again, any more than thou 
planters of the nations did, after the Most High had separated the 
sons of Adam. 

I think any one who will compare these Constitutions with tle 
writings which we are sure were given by inspiration of Gow, 
will easily discern a vast difference in the style and spirit: “ What 
is the chaff to the wheat?” ‘Where are ministers, in the style «! 
the true apostles, called priests, high priests ? Where do we fiid 
in the apostolical age, that age of suffering, of the placing of tl.c 
bishop in his throne? or of readers, singers, and porters in the 
church ?—Edit. Joan. Clerict, p. 245. 

I fear the collector and compiler of these Constitutions, und: r 
the name of Clement, was conscious to himself of dishonesty in i1, 
in that he would not have them published before all, because of 
the mysteries contained in them; nor were they known or pul- 
lished till the middle of the fourth century, when the forgery 
could not be so well disproved. I cannot see any mysteries in 
them, that they should be concealed, if they had been genuine ; 
but I am sure Christ bids his apostles publish the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God upon the house-tops. And St. Paul, though there 
are mysteries in his Epistles much more sublime than any of these 
Constitutions, chargeth that they should be read to all the holy 
brethren. Nay, these Constitutions are so wholly in a manner 
taken up, either with moral precepts, or rules of practice in the 
church, that if they had been what they pretend, they had been 
most fit to be published before all. And though the Apocalypse 
is so full of mysteries, yet a blessing is pronounced upon the 
readers and hearers of that prophecy. We must therefore con- 
clude that, whenever they were written, by declining the light they 
owned themselves to be apocryphal, that is, hidden or conceeled, 


Mr. John Gregory, who is mentioned by Mr. Henry as of Christ 
Church, was born at Amersham in 1607, and became a chaplain of 
his college, Christ Church, Oxford, but after displaying great talent, 
so as to be called the wonder of his age, died in 1646, after publishing 
“Observations on Scripture.” Other volumes of his works were 
subsequently issued. By ‘one who makes our New ‘Testament 
almost double to what it really is,” Mr. Henry means Whiston, now 
best known for his translation of Josephus, but then famous on 


account of other books. The second and third volumes of his 
“Primitive Christianity Revived,” published in 1711, contained the 
so-called “ Apostolical Constitutions,” and an essay uponthem. ‘he 
first volume contained the Epistles of Ignatius. What are termed 
Apostolical Canons and Constitutions are fairly estimated by Mr. 
Henry, and although curious, are forgeries much more modern than 
apostolical times. They form part of a system of frauds invented to 
sustain the credit of a new-fledged sacerdvtal and ritualistic system 
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that they durst not mingle themselves with weal was given by 
Divine inspiration; to allude to what is said of the ministers, 
acts v. 13, ** Of the rest durst no man join himself” to the apostles, 
“for the people magnified them.” So that, even by their own con- 
‘ession, they were not delivered to the churches with the other 
writings, when the New Testament canon was solemnly sealed up 
with that dreadful sentence, passed on thoso that “ add unto these 
things.” 

And as we have thus had attempts made of late apon the purity | 
and sufficiency of our New Testament, by additions to it, so we 
have likewise had from another quarter a great contempt put upon 
it by the papal power. ‘he occasion was this: ne father 
Quesnel, a French papist, }u. © Jansenist, near thirty years ago 
published the New Testamen: ‘1 trench, in several small volumes, 
with Moral Reflections on every verse, to render the reading of it 
more profitable, and meditation upon it more easy. It was much 
esteemed in France, for the sake of the piety and devotion that 
appeared in it, and it*had several impressions. The Jesuits were 
much disgusted, and solicited the pope for the condemnation of it, 
though the author of it was a papist, and many things in it coun- 
tenance popish superstition. After much struggling about it in 
the court of Rome, a bull was at length obtained, at the request of 
the French king, from the present pope, Clement XI., bearing 
date, September 8, 1713 ; by which the said book, with what title, 
or in what language soever it is printed, is prohibited and con- 
demned; both the New Testament itself, because in many things 
varying from the vulgar Latin, and the Annotations, as containing 
divers propositions, (above a hundred are enumerated,) scanda- 
lous and pernicious, injurious to the church and its customs, 
impious, blasphemous, savouring of heresy. And the propositions 
are such as these: ‘That the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
effectual principle of all manner of geod, is necessary for every 
good action, for without it nothing is done, nay, nothing can be 
done; ‘that it is a sovereign grace, and is an operation of the 
almighty hand of God; ‘that, when God accompanies his word 
with the internal power of his grace, it operates in the soul the 
obedience which it demands; ‘that faith is the first grace, and 
the fountain of all others; ‘that it is in vain for us to call God 
our Father, if we donot ery to him with a spirit of love;’ ‘ that 
there is no God nor religion where there is no charity ; ‘that the 
Catholic church comprehends the angels, and all the elect, and 
just men of the earth, of all ages;’ ‘that it has the Word incarnate 
for its head, and all the saints for its members ;’ ‘that it is profit- 
able, and necessary at all times, in all places, and for all sorts of 
persons, to know the holy Scriptures; ‘that the holy obscurity of 
the word of God is no reason for the laity not reading it; ‘ that 
the Lord’s day ought to be sanctified by reading books of piety, 
especially the holy Scriptures; and, ‘that to forbid Christians 
from reading the Scriptures is to prohibit the use of light to the 
children of light.’ Many such positions as these, which the spirit 

cvery good Christian cannot but relish as true and good, are 
«) Cemned by the pope's bull as impious and blasphemous. And |; 
this bull, though strenuously opposed by a great number ef the | 
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bishops in France, who were well affected to the notions of father 
Quesnel, was yet received and confirmed by the French king’s 
letters patent, bearing date at Versailles, February 14, 1714 ; which 
forbid all manner of persons, upon pain of exemplary punishment, 
so much as to keep any of those books in their houses; and ad- 
judge any that should hereafter write in defence of the proposi- 
tions condemned by the pope as disturbers of the peace. It was 
registered the day following, February 15, by the parliament of 
Paris, but with divors provisos and limitations. 

By this it appears that Popery is still the same thing that ever 
it was, an enemy to the knowledge of the Scriptures, and to 
the honour of Divine grace. What reason have we to bless God 
that we have liberty to read the Scriptures, and have helps to 
understand and improve them, which we are concerned diligently 
to make a good use of, that we may not provoke God to give 
us up into the bands of those powers that would use us in like 
manner ! 

I am willing to hope that those to whom the reading of the 
Exposition of the Old Testament was pleasant will find this yet 
more pleasant; for this is that part of Scripture which doth most 
plainly testify of Christ, and in which that “ gospel grace which 
appears unto all men, bringing salvation,” shines most clear. This 
is the New Testament milk for babes, the rest is strong meat for 
strong men. By these, therefore, let us be nourished and strength- 
ened, that we may be pressing on towards perfection ; and that, 
having laid the foundation in the history of our blessed Saviour’s 
life, death, and resurrection, and the first preaching of his Gospel, 
we may build upon it by an acquaintance with the mysteries of 
godliness, to which we shall be further let into in the Epistles. 

I desire I may be read with a candid, and not a critical eye. } 
pretend not to gratify the curious; the summit of my ambition is to 
assist those that are truly serious in searching the Scriptures daily. 
I am sure the work is designed, and hope it is calculated, to promote 
piety towards God, and charity towards our brethren; and that 
there is not only something in it which may edify, but nothing 
which may justly offend any good Christian. 

If any receive spiritual benefit by my poor endeavours, it will 
be a comfort to me, but let God have all the glory, and that free 
grace of his which has employed one that is utterly unworthy of 
such an honour, and enabled one thus far to go on in it who is 
utterly insufficient for such a service. 

Having obtained help of God, I continue hitherto in it, and 
humbly depend upon the same good hand of my God to carry me 
on in that which remains; to gird my loins with needful strength, 
and to make my way perfect, and for this I humbly desire the 
prayers of my friends. One volume more, I hope, will include 
what is yet to be done; and J will both go about it, and go on 
with it, as God shall enable me, with all convenient speed ; but it 
is that part of the Scripture which, of all others, requires the mest 
care and pains in expounding it. But I trust that “as the day so 
shall the strength be.” “ 
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The traitors who framed such things generally gave to their deceitful , 
works the name of some truly eminent man. Itis not to be wondered | 
at, therefore, that Clement of Kome, in the apostolic age, and whose 
name appears in the New Testament, should be thus dishonoured. 
With regard to the date of the numerous Clementine impostures, it 
may be confidently said that they began to appear before the end of 
the second century ; but the Constitutions are not so old, and in all 
probability were concocted in the fourth century. There is nothing 
like them in the genuine writings of an earlier period. As for the 
Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, &c., under the names of Andrew, Philip, 
Thomas, Peter, &c., the simple fact is that they were never received 
by the churches as genuine and authoritative. Some of them are 
fictions which can be traced back to the second century, when they 
seem to have originated among heretical sects; and from that time 
onward, we might almost say down to our own day, their number has ' 
been multiplied. At present their character and position are so well 
understood that they are comparatively harmless, and have not one 
resp ctable scholar to upheld their credit. Mr. Whiston hud few : 
wa 


followers, and as might be expected, the only friends of his scheme 
now are a few obscure infidels. 

For the other authors mentioned by Mr. Henry in this Preface, the 
following dates may be given:—Henry More, a profoundly learned 
man, died in 1687; Cesar Baronius, who wrote an enormous Church 
history in the interests of Rome, died 1607; Eusebius, the Church 
historian, died about 340; Joannes Clericus, or John le Clerc, a 
miscellaneous theological writer, died in 1736; Pasquier Quesnel, 
whose “ New Testament, with Moral Observations” roused so much 
the wrath of the Jesuits, was obliged to retire to Holland from 
France, and died in i719; Clement XI., whose bull, known as 
“«Unigenitus,” condemning Scrinture doctrine and its upholders, is 
referred to by Mr. Henry, died in 1721. The question of the canen 
practically raised by our author, but not discussed, has been much 
inquired into by many able men, from Bishop Cosins to Canon West- 
cott. The former wrote on all the books of Scripture in a style more 
fit for the learned ; the latter confines himself to the New Testament, 
resnecting wuich he collects nearly all the principal witnesses. 
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AN EXPOSITION 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW, 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


We have now before us, I. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; so this second part of the Holy Bible is entitled: the New Ccverant, 
so it might as well be rendered; the word signifies both. But when it is, as here, spoken of as Christ’s act and deed, it is most properly rendered a Testament, 
for he is the testator, and it becomes of force by his death, Heb. ix. 16, 17; nor is there, as in covenants, a previous treaty between the parties; but what is granted, 
though an estate upon condition, is owing to the will, the freewill, the goodwill of the testator; so is all the grace contained in this Book owing to Jesus Christ, 
as our Lord and Saviour ; and unless we consent to him as our Lord, we cannot expect any benefit by him as our Saviour. This is called a New Testament to 
distinguish it from that which was given by Moses, and was now antiquated ; and to signify that it should be always New, and should never wax old, and grow 
out of date. These books contain not only a full discovery of that grace which has “appeared to all men, bringing salvation,” but a legal instrument, by which 
it is conveyed to, and settled upon, all believers. How carefully do we preserve, and with what attention and pleasure do we read the last will and testament of 
a friend that has by it left us a fair estate, and with it high expressions of his love to us! How precious then should this Testament of our blessed Saviour be to 
us, which secures to us all his unsearchable riches! It is his Testament; for though, as is usual, it was written by others, (we have nothing upon record that was 
of Christ’s own writing,) yet he dictated it; and the night before he died, in the institution of his Supper, signed, sealed, and published it, in the presence of 
twelve witnesses. For though these books were not written for some years after, for the benefit of posterity, in perpetuam ret memoriam,—‘for a perpetual 
memorial ;’ yet the New Testament of our Lord Jesus was settled, confirmed, and declared, from the time of his death, as a nuncupative will, with which these 
records exactly agree. The things which St. Luke wrote were things which were “ most surely believed,” and therefore well known before he wrote them; but 
when they were written, the oral tradition was superseded and set aside, and these writings were the repository of that New Testament; and this is intimated 
by the title which is prefixed to many Greek copies, Tys xatvns AcaOnens Aravra, ‘The Whole of the New Testament,’ or, ‘All the Things of it.’ In it is 
declared “ the whole counsel of God” concerning our salvation, Acts xx. 27. As “the Law of the Lord is perfect,” so is the Gospel of Christ, and nothing is to be 
added to it. We have it all, and are to look for no more. 

Il. We have before us the Four Gospels. Gospel signifies ‘ good news,’ or ‘ glad tidings ;’ and this history of Christ’s coming into the world to save sinners, is 
without doubt the best news that ever came from heaven to earth. The angel gave it this title, Zw. ii. 10, EvayyeAcgouor vurv,—“I bring you good tidings; 

I bring the Gospel to you.’ And the prophet foretold it, Zsa. lii. 7; lxi. 1, where it is foretold, that in the days of the Messiah good tidings should be preached. 
Gospel is an old Saxon word; it is God’s spell or word; and God is so called, because he is good, Deus optimus,—‘ God most excellent ;’ and therefore it may be a 
good spell, or word. And if we take spell in its more proper sig;nification for a charm, (carmen), and take that, in a good sense, for what is moving and affecting, 
which is apt (Jenire dolorem) to calm the spirits, or to raise them in admiration or love, as that which is very amiable we call charming, it is applicable to the 
Gospel; for in it the charmer charmeth wisely, though to deaf adders, Ps. lviii. 4,5. Nor, one would think, can any charms be so powerful as those of the 
beauty and love of our Redeemer. ‘The whole,New Testament is the Gospel. St. Paul calls it his Gospel, because he was one of the preachers of it. Oh, that 
we may each of us make it ours, by our cordial acceptance of it, and subjection to it! But the four books which contain the History of the Redeemer, we 
commo.:ty call the Four Gospels ; and the inspired penmen of them, evangelists, or Gospel writers; but not very properly, because that title belongs to a 
partictuar order of ministers, that were assistants to the apostles, Eph. iv. 11, “ He gave some apostles, and some evangelists.” It was requisite that the doctrine 
of Christ should be interwoven with, and founded upon the narrative of his birth, life, miracles, death, and resurrection; for then it appears in its clearest and 
strongest light. As in nature, so in grace, the most happy discoveries are tnese which take rise from the certain representations of matters of fact. Natural 
history is the best philosophy ; and 3.-:s the Sacred History, both of the Old and New Testament, the most proper and grateful vehicle of Sacred Truth. These 


Introductory Note-—The authorship of this gospel has been very || refers to St. Matthew. The language of the first gospel has been 
seldom questioned. St. Matthew is identified with the Levi of Mark |} much disputed. It comes to us in Greek, which the chief modern 
‘and Luke, a publican, one of the twelve, and the son of Alpheus. || critics believe to be the original. The early writers say it wis 
We know little of his life and death, though legends concerning him || written in Hebrew, or a kindred dialect. The general opinion has 
are plentiful. The earliest extant allusion to his death is that of |) been that it was intended for Jewish readers, more especially for 
Heracleon (a.p. 140), who mentions him as dying a natural death. || converts from that nation. Equally general has been the belief that 
This Heracleon may be called the first Christian commentator, and, || this was the first written of the four, though other views have 
although heretical, he wrote on the gospels or some of them, and || been occasionally held in modern times With regard to the actua) 
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Fuur Gospels were early and constantly received by the primitive church and read in Christian assemblies us appears vy tne w-stings of Justin Martyr and 
trermus, who lived little more than a hundred years atter the ascension of Christ. They declare there were neither more nor fewer than four received by the 
charch. And there was a harmony of these four evangelists compiled by Tatianus about that time, which he called, To Sta teaaxpwv, ‘The Gospel out of the 
Four’ In the third and fourth centuries there were Gospels forged by divers sects, and published, one under the name of St. Peter, anotier of St. Thomas, 
snother of St. Philip, &c.; but they were never owned by the church, nor any credit given to them, as the learned Dr. Whitby shews; and he gives this good 
reason why we should adhere to these written records: because, whatever the pretences of tradition may be, it is not sufficient to preserve things with any 
rertainty, as appears by experience; for whereas Christ said and did many things memorable, which were “not written,” Jno. xx. 30; xxi. 25, tradition has not 
preserved any one of them to us, but all is lost except what was written ; that therefore is it we must abide by; and blessed be God that we have it to abide by. 
Tt is the sure word of history. 

111. We have before us the Gospel according to St. Matthew. The penman was by birth a Jew, by calling a publican, till Christ commanded his attendance, 
and then he left the receipt of custom to follow him, and was one of those that accompanied him “all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out, beginning 
from the baptism of John, unto the day that he was taken up.” Acts i. 21, 22; and was therefore a competent witness of what he has here recorced. He is said to 
have written this history about eight years after Christ’s ascension. Many of the ancients say he wrote it in the Hebrew or Syriac language, but the tradition is 
sufficiently disproved by Dr. Whitby. Doubtless it was written in Greek, as the other parts of the New Testament were, not in that language which was 
peculiar to the Jews, whose church and state were near a period, but that which was common to the world, and in which the knowledge of Christ would be 
most effectually transmitted to the nations of the earth; yet it is probable there might be an edition of it in Hebrew, published by St. Matthew himself, at the 
same time that he wrote it in Greek; the former for the Jews, the latter for the Gentiles, when he left Judea to go to preach among the Gentiles. Let us bless 


God that we have it, and have it in a language we understand. 


CHAPTER I. 


This Evangelist begins with the account of Christ’s parentage and birth, his ancestors 
from whom he descended, and the manner of his entry into the world, to make it 
appear that he was indeed the Messiah promised: for it was foretold that he should be 
the son of David, and should be ‘born of a virgin;” and that he was so, is here 


plainly shewn. For here is, I. His pedigree from Abraham, in forty-two generations, 
three fourteens, ver. 1—17. II. An account of the circumstances of his birth, so far 
as was requisite to shew that he was born of a virgin, ver, 18—25. Thus methodically 
is the life of our blessed Saviour written, as lives should be written, for the cledter 
proposing of the example of them. 


HE book of the generation 
§ of Jesus Christ, the son of 
} David, the son of Abraham. 
2 Abraham begat Isaac ; 
and Isaac begat Jacob; and 
Jacob begat Judas and his 
brethren; 3 And Judas 
begat Phares and. Zara of 
‘Thamar; and Phares begat 
Esrom; and Esrom begat 
Aram; 4 And Aram begat Aminadab; and Amin- 
adab begat Naasson ; and Naasson begat Salmon; 5 
And Salmon begat Booz of Rachab ; and Booz begat 
Obed of Ruth; and Obed begat Jesse; 6 And Jesse 
begat David the king; and David the king begat 
Solomon of her that had been the wife of Urias; 7 
And Solomon begat Roboam ; and Roboam begat 
Abia; and Abia begat Asa; 8 And Asa begat Josa- 
phat; and Josaphat begat Joram; and Joram begat 
Ozias; 9 And Ozias begat Joatham; and Joatham 
begat Achaz; and Achaz begat Ezekias; 10 And 
Ezekias begat Manasses; and Manasses begat Amon; 
and Amon begat Josias; 11 And Josias begat Je- 
chonias and his brethren, about the time they were 
carried away to Babylon: 12 And after they were 
brought to Babylon, Jechonias begat Salathiel; and 
Salathiel begat Zorobabel; 13 And Zorobabel begat 
Abiud; and Abiud begat Eliakim; and Eliakim be- 
pat Azor; 14 And Azor begat Sadoc; and Sadoc 
begat Achim; and Achim begat Eliud; 15 And 
Klind begat Eleazar; and Eleazar begat Matthan ; 
and Matthan begat Jacob; 16 And Jacob begat 
Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was born 
Jesus, who is called Christ. 17 So all the genera- 
tions from Abraham to David are tuurteen genera- 
tions; and from David until the carrying away into 


date there is no precise information, hence it has been placed as 
early as A.D. 37 or 38, and as late as a.p. 60 or 63. The oldest 
authority, Ireneus, favours the later date. There is no evidence that 
the word “ gospel” was the original title; and indeed it may not 
have been, since it does not occur in some of the most ancient copies. 
Justin Martyr calls the gospels by the name of “memoirs,” but he 
also ures the word “ gospel” as a recognised appellation. 

i. 1. The words, “ ‘The book of the generation,” &c., seem to apply 
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| Babylon are fourteen generations; and from the car- 
rying away into Babylon unto Christ are fourteen 
_ generations. 


Concerning this genealogy of our Saviour, observe, 

I. The title of it: It is “the Book,” or, ‘the Account,’ as the Hebrew word 
sepher, ‘a book,’ sometimes signifies, “of the generation of Jesus Christ,” of his 
ancestors according to the flesh; or, it is the narrative of his birth, It is 
BiBdos Tevécews, ‘a Book of Genesis.’ The Old Testament begins with the 
book of the generation of the world, and it is its glory that it doth so; but the 
slory of the New Testament herein excelleth, that it begins with the book of 
the generation of him that made the world. As God,“ his outgoings were of 
old from everlasting,” Mic. v. 2,and none can declare that generation. But as 
man, he was sent forth in the fulness of time, born of a woman, and it is that 
generation which is here declared. 

The principal intention of it. It is not an endless or needless genealogy ; it 
is not a vain-glorious one, as those of great men commonly are. Stemmata quid 
faciunt ?—‘ of what avail are ancient pedigrees.’ It is like a pedigree given in 
evidence to prove a title, and make out a claim. The design is to make it out 
that our Lord Jesus is the “son of David,” and the “soneof Abraham,” and 
therefore of that nation and family out of which the Messiah was to arise. 
Abraham and David were in their day the great trustees of the promise relat- 
ing to the Messiah; the promise of the blessing was made to Abraham and his 
seed; of the dominion to David and his seed. And those that will have an in- 
terest in Christ asthe son of Abraham, in whom all the families of the earth are 
to be blessed, must be faithful, loyal subjects to him as the son of David, by 
whom all the families of the earth are to be ruled. It was promised to Abraham 
that Christ should descend from him, Gen. xii. 3; xxii. 18; and to David that he 
should descend from him, 2 Sam. vii. 12; Ps. lxxxix. 3, &c.; exxxii. 11; and there- 
fore, unless it can be proved that Jesus is a son of David, and a son of Anraham, 
we cannot admit him to be the Messiah. Now this is here proved from the au- 
thentic records of the heralds’ offices. The Jews were very exact in preserving 
their pedigrees, and there was a providence in it, for the clearing up of the 
descent of the Messiah from the fathers; and since his coming, that nation is 
so dispersed and confounded, that it is a question whether any person in the 
world can legally prove himself to be a son of Abraham. However, it is certain 
there is none can prove himself to be either a son of Aaron or ason of David, 
so that the priestly and kingly office must either be given up as lost for ever, or 
be lodged in the hands of our Lord Jesus. Christ is bere first called “ the son 
of David,” because under that title he was commonly spoken of and expected 
among the Jews. Those that owned him to be “the Christ” called him “the son 
of David,” ch. xv. 22; xx. 31; xxi. 15. This therefore the evangelist under- 
takes to make out, that he is not only a son of David, but that son of David, on 
whose shoulders the government was to be; not only a son of Abraham, but 
that son of Abraham that was to be the father of many nations. In calling 
Christ the son of David, and the son of Abraham, he shews that 420d is faith- 
ful to his promise, and will make good every word that he hath spoken. And 
this, First. Though the performance be jong deferred. When God promisec 
Abraham a son that should be the great blessing of the world, co he 
expected it should be his immediate son, but it proved to be one at the distance 
of forty-two generations, and about two thousand years. So long batons can 
God foretell what shall be done, and so long after sometimes doth God fulfil 
what bas been promised. Note, Delays of promised mercies, though they 
| exercise our patience, do not weaken God’s promise. Secondly. Though it 
begin to be despaired of. This son of David and son of Abraham, that was to 
be the glory of his father’s house, was born then, when the seed of Abraham 
was a despised people, newly become tributaries to the Roman yoke, and the 
house of David buried in obscurity; for Christ was to be a “root out of a dry 

round.” Note, God’s time for the performance of his promise is when it 
abours under the greatest improbabilities. 

IIl. The particular series of it, drawn in a direct line from Abraham down- 
wards, according to the genealogies recorded in the beginning of the Books of 
Chronicles, as far as those go, and which here we see the use of. Some par- 
ticulars we may observe in this genealogy ; 

First. Among the ancestors of CLerist that had brethren, generally, he de- 
scended from a younger brother; so Abraham himself was, and Jacob, and 
Judah, and David, and Nathan, and Rhesa; to shew that the pre-eminence 
of Christ came not as that of earthly princes from the primogenituce of his 
ancestors, but from the will of God, who according to the method of his 
providence, “exalteth them of low degree,” and puts “more abundant honour 
upon that part which lacked.” - 

Secondly. Among the sons of Jacob, besides Judah, from whom Shiloh came, 
here is notice taken of his brethren; “Judas and his brethren.” No mention is 
made of Ishmael the son of Abraham, or Esau the son of Isaac, because they 
were shut out of the church; whereas all the childrcn of Jacob were taken in, 
and though not fathers of Christ, yet were patriarchs of the church, Acts vii. 8, 
and therefore are mentioned in this genealogy, for the encouragement of the 
“twelve tribes that were scattered abroad ;” intimating to them that they have 
an interest in Christ, and stand in relation to bim as well as Judak 


expecially to the genealogy and subsequent notice of the birth of 
Jesus Christ. 

i. 8. ‘Chere is an omission of three names in this verse, as Dean 
Alford says, “viz., Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah (1 Chron. iii. 11, 12), 
Some think they were erased on account of their connection, by 
means of Athaliah, with the accursed house of Ahab. Simeon ig 
omitted by Moses in blessing the tribes (Deut. xxxiii.}; the descen- 
dants of Zebulun and Dun are passed over in 1 Chron. ; and none of 
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Thirdly. Pharez and Zara, the twin scns of Judah, are likewise both named, 
though Pharez oniy was Christ’s ancestor, for the same reason that the breth- 
ren of Judah are taken notice of ; and some think, because the birth of Pharez 
and Zara had something of allegory in it; Zarah put out his hand first, as the 
firstborn, but drawing it in, Pharez got the birthright: the Jewish church, 
like Zara, reached first at the birthright, but through unbelief withdrawing 
the hand, the Gentile cl:urch, like Pharez, broke forth, and went away with 
the birthright. And thas “ blindness isin part happened unto Israel, till the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in,” and then Zara shall be born—*all Israel 
shall be saved,” Rom. ii. 25, 26. 

Fourthly. There are four women, and but four, named in this genealogy; 
two of them were orignally strangers to the commonwealth cf Israel, Rachab 
a Canaanitess and a harlot besides, and Ruth the Moabitess; for “in Jesus 
Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew.” ‘Those that are strangers and 
foreigners are welcome in Christ to the citizenship of the saints. The other 
two were adulteresses, Thamar and Bathsheba, which was a further mark of 
humiliation ye upon our Lord Jesus, that not only he descended from such, 
but that his descent from them is particularly remarked in his genealogy, anc 
no veil drawn over it. He took upon him “the likeness of sinful flesh,” 
Rom, viii. 2, and takes even tte sinners, upon their repentance, into the 
nearest relations to himself. Note, We ought not to upbraid people with the 
scandals of their ancestors ; it is what they cannot help, and has been the lot 
of the best, even our Master himself. David’s begetting “ Solomon of her that 
had been the wife of Urias,” is taken notice of (saith Dr. Whitby) to shew, that 
that crime of David being repented of, was so far from hindering the promise 
made to him, that it pleased God by this very woman to fulfil it. 

Fifthly. Though divers kings are here named, yet none is expressly called a 
king but David, ver. 6, “David the king;” because with him the covenant of 
royalty was made, and to him the promise of the kingdom of the Messiah was 
given, who is therefore said to inherit “the throne of his father David,” Lw. i. 32. 

Sixthly. In the pedigree of the kings ot Judah, between Joram and QOzias, 
ver. 8, there are three left out, namely, Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah; and 
therefore, when it is said “Joram begat Ozias,” it is meant according to the 
usage of the Hebrew tongue, that Ozias was lineally descended from him, as 
it is said to Hezekiah, that the sons which he should beget should be carried to 
Babylon, whereas they were removed several generations from him. It was not 
through mistake or forgetfulness that these three were omitied; but probabl 
they were omitted in the genealogical tables that the evangelist werisitted, 
which yet were adinitted as authentic. Some give this reason for it: it being 
Matthew’s design, for memory’s sake, to reduce the number of Christ’s an- 
cestors to three fourteens, it was requisite that in this period three should 
be left out; and none more fit than they who were the immediate progeny of || 
cursed Athaliah, who introduced the idolatry of Ahab into the house of David; 
for which this brand is set upon the family, and the iniquity thus visited “to 
the third and fourth generation.” Two of these three were apostates, and 
such God commonly sets a mark of his displeasure upon in this world. They 
all three had their heads brought to the grave with blood. 

Seventhly. Some observe what a mixture there was of good and bad in the 
succession of these kings; as for instance, ver. 7, 8, wicked Rehoboam begat 
wicked Abia, wicked Abia begat_good Asa, good Asa begat good Jehosaphat, 
good Jehosaphat begat wicked Joram. (trace doth not run in the blood, nor 
aeiening sin either. God’s grace is his own, and he gives or withholds it as he 
pleaseth. 

. Eighthly. .The captivity in Babylon is mentioned as a remarkable period in 
this line, ver. 11, 12. All things considered, it was a wonder the Jews were 
not lost in that captivity, as other nations were. But this intimates the reason 
why the streams of that people were kept to run pure through that dead sea, 
because from them, “as concerning the flesh,” Christ was to come. “ Destro 
it not, for a blessing is in it;” even that blessing of blessings, Chrisé himself, 
dsa. \xy. 8, 9. It was with an eye to him that Wee were restored, and the 
desolations of the sanctuary were looked upon with favour “for the Lord’s 
sake,” Dan. ix. 17. 

Ninthly. Josias is here said to beget “ Jechonias and his brethren,” ver. 11, 
whereby Jechonias is meant Jehoiakim, who was the firstborn of Josias; but 
when it is said, ver. 12, that “Jechonias begat Salathiel,” that Jechonias was the 
son of that Jehoiakim who was carried into Babylon, and there begat Salathiel ; 
as Dr. Whitby shews. And when Jechonias is said to have been written 
childless, Jer. xxii. 30, it is explained thus, “ No man of his seed shall prosper.” 
Salathiel is said here to beget Zorobabel, whereas Salathiel begat Pedaiah, 
and he begat Zorobabel, 1 Chr. iii. 19; but, as before, the grandson is often 
called the son. Pedaiah it is likely died in his father’s lifetime; and so his son 
Zorvbabel was called the son of Salathiel. 

Tenthly. The line is brought down, not to Mary the mother of our Lord, but 
to “Joseph the husband ot Mary,” ver. 16. For the Jews always reckoned 
their genealogies by the males. Yet Mary was of the same tribe and family 
with sae phi so that both by the mother, and by his supposed father, he was 
of the house of David; yet his interest in that dignity is derived by Joseph, to 
whom really, according to the flesh, he had no relation, to shew that the king- 
dom of the Messiah is not founded in a natural descent from David. 

Eleventhly. The centre in whom all these lines meet is “ Jesus, who is called 
Christ,” ver. 16. This is he that was so importunately desired, so impatiently 
expected, and whom the patriarchs had an eye to, when they were so desirous 
of children, that they might have the honour of coming into the sacred line. 
Blessed be God, we are not now in such a dark and cloudy state of expectation 
as they were then in, but see clearly what these prophets and kings saw, as 
through a glass, darkly. And we may have, if it be not our own fault, a 
greater honour than that of which they were so ambitious. For they that do 
the will of God are ina more honourable relation to Christ, than those that 
were akin to him according to the flesh, Mat. xii. 50. Jesus is called “ Christ,” 
that is, ‘the anointed,’ the same with the Hebrew name ‘Messiah.’ He is 
ealled “ Messiah the Prince,” Dan. ix. 25, and often God’s “ anointed,” Ps. ii. 2. 
Under this character he was expected: “Art thou the Christ?” the ‘anointed 
one.’ David the king was anointed, 1 Sam. xvi. 13; so was Aaron the priest, 
Ler, viii. 12, and Elisha the prophet, 1 Ain. xix. 16, and Isaiah the prophet, 
dsa. \xi. 1. Christ being appointed to and qualified for all these offices, he is | 
therefore called “the anointed;” “anointed with the oil of gladness above 
his fellows.” And from this name of his, which is as omtment poured forth, 
all his followers are called Christians, for they also have received the anointing. 

Lastly. The general summary of all this genealogy we have, ver. 17, where it 
is summed up in three fourteens, signalized by remarkable periods. In the 
first fourteen we have the family of David rising, and looking forth as the 
morning; in the second we have it flourishing in its meridian lustre; in the 
third we have it declining and growing less and less, dwindled into the family 
vl & poor carpenter, and then Christ shines forth out of it, “the glory of his 


oeople Israel. 


i8 Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: || 


, 


the lattsr tribe are sealed in Rev. vii. But more probably such 
erasion, even if justifiable by that reason, was not made on account 
of it, but for convenience, in order to square the numbers of the 
different portions of the genealogies, as here.’ In the next note we 
give Dean Alford’s arrangement. 

i. 17. “If we carefully observe Matthew's arrangement, we shall 
have no difficulty in completing the three ‘fourteeus,’. for the fist 
is frou Abraham to David, of course inclusive; the second from 
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, womb of the blessed virgin. 
‘in secret, and curiously wrough 
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| When as his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, 


before they came together, she was found with chila 
of the Holy Ghost. 19 Then Joseph her husband, 
being a just man, and not willing to make her a pub- 
lick exainple, was minded to put her away privily. 
20 But while he thought on these things, behold, the 
angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, 
saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take 
unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which is conceived 
in her is of the Holy Ghost. 21 And she shall bring 
forth a son, and thou shalt call his name JESUS: 
for he shall save his people from their sins. 22 Now 
all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, 24 Be- 
hold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth 
a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which 
being interpreted is, God with us. 24 Then Joseph 
being raised from sleep did as the angel of the Lord 
had bidden him, and took unto him his wife: 25 
And knew her not till she had brought forth her first- 
born son: and he called his name JESUS. 


s The mystery of Christ’s incarnation is to be adored, not pryed into. If we 
know not the way of the Spirit,” in the formation of common persons, nor 


'“how the bones are formed in the womb of any one that is with child,” 


(Keel. xi. 5,) much less do we know how the blessed Jesus was formed in the 
When David admires how he himself was ‘‘ made 

SK t L \ 1 t,” Ps. exxxix. 13—16, perhaps he speaks in 
spirit, of Christ’s incarnation. Some circumstances attending the birth of 
Christ we find here that are not in Luke, though it is more largely recorded 
there. Here is, 

I. Mary's espousals to Joseph. Mary the mother of our Lord was espoused 
to Joseph, not completely married, but contracted; a purpose of marriage 
solemnly declared in words, de futwro,—‘ that regarded a future, and a promise 
of it made, if God permit. We read of a man “that has betrothed a wife, and 
has not taken her,” Deu. xx.7. Christ was born of a virgin, but a contracted 
virgin: 

First. To put respect upon the married state, and to recommend it as 
honourable among all, against that doctrine of devils which forbiddeth to 
marry, and placeth perfection in the single state. Who more highly favoure| 
than Mary was in her espousals ? 

Secondly. To save the credit of the blessed virgin, which otherwise would 
have been exposed. It was fit her conception should be protected by a mar- 
riage, and so Justified in the eyes of the world. One of the ancients saith, ‘It 
was better it should be asked, *“* Is not this the son of a carpenter?” than ‘Is 
not this the son of a harlot ?’’ 

Thirdly. That the blessed virgin might have one to be the guide of her 
youth, the companion of her solitudes and travels, a partner in her cares, and 
a help meet for her. Some think Joseph was now a widower, and that those 
who are called the brethren of Christ, Mat. xiii. 55, were Joseph’s children 
by a former wife. This is the conjecture of many of the ancients. Joseph 
was a just man, she a virtuous woman. Those that are believers should uot 
be “unequally yoked with unbelievers ;” but let those that are religious choose 
to marry with those that are so, as they expect the comfort of the relation, 
and God's blessing upon them init. We may also learn from this example, 
that it is good to enter into the married state with deliberation, aud not 
hastily; to preface the nuptials with a contract. It is better to take time to 
consider before, than find time to repent after, 

Il. Her pregnancy of the promised seed. ‘“ Before they came together, she 
was found with child,” which really was “of the Holy Ghost.” ‘The marriage 
was deferred so long after the contract, that she appeared to be with child, 
before the time came for the solemnizing of the marriage, though she wa 
eontracted before she conceived. Probably it was after her return from he 
cousin Elizabeth, with whom she continued three months, Zw. i. 56, that she 
was perceived by Joseph to be with child, and did not herself deny it. Those 
in whom Christ is formed will shew it: it will be found to be a work of God, 
which he will own. Now we may well imagine what a perplexity this might 
justly be an occasion of to the blessed virgin. She herself knew the Divine 
original of this conception; but bow could she prove it? She would be “ dealt 
with as with a harlot.” Note, After great and high advancements, lest we 
should be puffed up with them, we must expect something or other to humble 
us}; some reproach as a thorn in the flesh, nay, as a sword in the bones. Never 
was any daughter of Eve so dignified as the Virgin Mary was, and yet in 
danger of falling under the imputation of one of the worst of crimes; yet we 
find not that she tormented herself about it, but being conscious of her own 
innocency, kept her mind calm and easy, and committed her cause “to him 
that judgeth righteously.” Note, Those who take care to keep a good con- 
science, may cheerfully trust God with the keeping of their good names, and 
have reason to hope that he will clear up, not only their integrity, but their 
honour,as the sun at noonday. 

ILL. Joseph's perplexity, and his care what to do in thés case. We may well 
imagine what a great trouble and disappointment it was to him, to find one he 
had sucb an opinion of and value for, come under the suspicion of such a 
heinous crime. ‘ls this Mary?’ He began to think, ‘ How may we be deceived 
in those we think best of! How may we be disappointed in that we expect 
most from!’ He is loath to believe so ill a thing of one he believed so good a 
woman; and yet the matter, as it is too bad to be excused, sv it is toa pin 
to be denied. What a struggle doth this occasion in his breast, between that 


David (again inclusive) to the migration, which gives no name. as 
before, to be included in both the second and third periods, but 
which is mentioned simultaneously with the begetting of Jechonias, 
leaving him for the third period, ‘This last, then, takes in from 
Jechonias to Jesus Christ inclusive. So that the three stand thus, 
according to the words of this verse: (1) from Abraham to David; 
(2) from David to the migration to Babylon, ve., abuvat the time 


'when Jusiah begat Jechonias; (3) from the migration (i.e., from 
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jealousy which is the rage of mun, and is as cruel as the grave, on one hand; 
and that affection which he has tor Mary, on the other hand. Observe, 

First. The extremity which he studied to avoid. He was “not willing to 
make her a public example.” He might have done it; for by_the law, a be- 
trothed virgin. if she play the hamot, was to be stoned to death, Dew. xxii. 23, 24. 
But he was not willing to take the advantage of the law against her; if she be 
guilty, yet it is not known, nor shall it be known for him, How unlike was 
the spirit of Joseph here to that of Judah, who in such a case hastily passed 
that severe sentence, “ Bring her forth and let her be burnt,” Gen. xxxviii. 24. 
flow good it is to think on things, as Joseph did here. Were there more of 
deliberation in our censures and Judgments, there would be more of mercy and 
moderation in them. Bringing her to punishment is here called, making her a 
pablic example; which shews what is the end to be aimed at in fees 
which is the giving of warning to others; it is in terrorem—that all about may 
hear and fear. “Smite the scorner,” and the simple will beware. Some that 
have rigour in their temper would blame Joseph for his clemency, but it is here 
spoken of to his praise; baa he was “a just man,” therefore he was not will- 
ing to expose her. He was areligious good man, and therefore inclined to be 
merciful, as God is, and to forgive as one that was forgiven. In the case of a 
betrothed damsel, if she were lain with in the field, the law charitably supposed 
that she cried ont, Deu. xxii. 25—27, and she was not to be punished ; and some 
charitable construction or other Joseph will put upon this matter, and herein 
he is “a just_ man,” tender of the good name of one that never before had done 
any thing to blemish it. Note, It becomes us in many cases to be gentle towards 
those that come under suspicion of having offended, to hope the best concern- 
ing them, and make the best of that which at first appears bad, in hopes it may 
prove better. Summum jus—‘ the rigour of the law,’ is sometimes summa in- 
yuria—‘ the height of injustice.’ That court of conscience which moderates 
the rigour of the law, we call a court of equity. Those that are found faulty, 
perhaps “f were overtaken in the fault,” aid are therefore to be “restored with 
the spirit of meekness;” and threatening, when just, must be moderated. 

Secondly. The expedient he found out for the avoiding of this extremity. 
He was “ minded to put her away privily ;” that is, to give her a bill of divorce 
into her hand, before two witnesses, and so to hush up the matter among 
themselves. Being a just man, that is, a strict observer of the law, he would not 
proceed to marry her, but resolved to put her away, and yet in tenderness 
for her, determined to do it with all the privacy that might be. Note, ihe 
necessary censures of those that have offended ought to be managed with- 
out noise. The “words of the wise are heard in quiet.” Christ himself “shait 
not strive or cry.” Christian love and Christian prudence will “hide a multi- 
tude of sins,” and great ones, as far as may be done without having fellowship 
with them. 4 

1V. Joseph’s discharge from this perplexity by an express sent from heaven, 
ver. 20, 21. ‘* While he thought on these things,” and knew not what to deter- 
mine, God graciously directed him what to do, and made him easy. Note, 
Those that would have direction from God, must think on things themselves, 
and consult with themselves. They are the thoughtful, not the unthinking, 
that God will guide. When he was at a loss, and had carried the matter as far 
as he could in his own thoughts, then God came in with advice. Note, God’s 
time to come in with instruction to his people, is when they are nonplussed, 
and at a plunge in themselves. God’s comforts most delight the soul in the 
multitude of its perplexed thoughts. The message was sent to Joseph by an 
“angel of the Lord;” probably the same angel that brought to Mary the 
tidings of the conception, the angel Gabriel. Now the commerce with heaven 
by angels, which the patriarchs had been dignified with, but had long been 
disused, begins to be revived; for when the firstbegotten is to be brought 
into the world, the angels are ordered to attend his motions. How far God 
may now in an invisible way make use of the ministration of angels, for the 
extricating of his people out of their straits, we cannot say, but this we are 
sure of, “they are all ministering spirits” for their good. This angel appeared 
to Joseph “in a dream,” when he was asleep, as God sometimes spake unto the 
fathers. When we are most quiet and composed, we are in the best frame to 
receive the notices of the Divine will. The Spirit moveth on the calm waters. 
This dream no doubt carried its own evidence along with it, that it was of 
God, and not the product of a vain fancy. Now, 

First. Joseph is here directed to proceed in his intended marriage. The 
angel calls him, “ Joseph, thou son of David ;” puts him in mind of his relation 
to David, that he might be prepared to receive this surprising intelligence of 
his relation to the Messiah, who every one knew was to be a descendant from 
David. Sometimes when great honours devolve upon those that have small 
estates, they care not for accepting them, but are willing to drop them; it was 
therefore requisite to put this poor carpenter in mind of his high birth. ‘ Value 
thyself, Joseph, thou art that son of David through whom the line of the Messiah 
is to be drawn.’ We may thus say to every true believer, ‘ Fear not, thou son of 
Abraham, thou child of God; forget not the dignity of thy birth, thy new 
birth.” “Fear not to take Mary for thy wife;” so it may be read. Joseph, 
suspecting she was with child by whoredom, was afraid of taking her, lest he 
should bring upon himself either guilt or reproach: ‘ No, saith God, ‘fear not; 
the matter is not so.’ Perhaps arse! had told him that she was with child by 
the Holy Ghost, and he might have heard what Elizabeth said to her, Lz. i. 43, 
when she called her “the mother of her Lord;” and if this were so, he was afraid 
of presumption in marr ing one so much above him. But whencesoever his 
fears arose, they were all silenced with this word, “ Fear not to take unto thee 
Mary thy wife.” Note, It is a great mercy to be delivered from one’s fears, and 
to have our doubts resolved, so as to proceed in our affairs with satisfaction. 

Secondly. He is here informed concerning that holy thing which his espoused 
wife was now with child of. That which is conceived in her is of a Divine origi- 
ial. He is so far from being in danger of sharing in any impurity by marrying 
her, that he will thereby share in the highest dignity Me is capable of. ‘Two 
things he is here told of: 1. That she had conceived by the power “of the Hol 
Ghost,” not by the power of nature. The Holy Spirit that produced the world, 
now produced the Saviour of the world, and prepared him a body, as was pro- 
mised him, when he said, “ Lo, I come,” Heb. x.5. Hence he is said to be “made 
ofa woman ” Gal. iv. 4, and yet to be that second Adam that is “the Lord from 
heaven,” 1 Cor, xv. 37. He is the Son of God, and yet so far partakes of the 
substance of his mother, as to be called “ the fruit of her womp,” Lu. i. 42. It 
was requisite that his conceptien should be otherwise than by ordinary gene- 
ration, that so, though he did participate of the human nature, yet he might 
escape the corruption and pollution of it, and not be conceived and shapen in 
iniquity. Histories tell us of some who vainly pretended to have conceived 
by a Divine power, as the mother of Alexander, but never any really did so, 
before the mother of our Lurd. His name in this, as in other things, is ‘* Won- 
derful.” We do not read that the Virgin Mary did herself proclaim the honour 
done her, but “ hid it in her heart,” and therefore God sent an angel to attest it. 
Those that seek not their own glory, shall have the honour that comes from 
God; it is reserved for the humble. 2. That she should bring forth the 
Saviour of the world, ver. 21: “She shall bring forth a son;” what he shall be 
is intimated st. In the name that should be given to her son, “ Thoa shalt 


Jechonias) to Christ.” Whatever the merit of this ingenious solu- 
tion, it is still a fact that three of the series of kings are omitted. 
A similar explanation was offered by Storr, in 1790, as Kuinoel 
observes, 

i. 18. For “birth” some important copies read “ generation,” as 
in verse 1, and the latter reading is the one adopted by Von 
Tischendorf. The espousal or contract of marriage took place, in 
accordance with the common custom of the East, before the marriage 
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call his name Jesus,” ‘a Saviour.’ Jesus is the same name with Joshua, fhe 
termination only made more pliable to the Greek. Joshua is called Jesus, 
Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8, from the Seventy. There were two of that name undes 
the Old Testament, that were both of them illustrious types of Christ, 
Joshua that was Israel’s captain at their first settlement in Canaan, au 
Joshua that was their high priest at their second settlement after the captivity, 
Zec. vi. J1, 12. Christ is our Joshua, both the “captain of our salvation, 
and the “high priest of our profession,” and in both our Saviour; a Joshua 
that comes in the stead of Moses, and doth that for us which “the law could 
not do in that it was weak.” Joshua had been called Oshea, but Moses 
Braces the first syllable of the name Jehovah, and so made it Jehoshua 

um. xiii. 16, to intimate that the Messiah, who was to bear that name, should 
be Jehovah; he is therefore “able to save to the uttermost,” neither is there 
“ salvation in any other.” 

Thirdly. In the reason of that name; “for he shall save his people from their 
sins ;” not the nation of the Jews only, “he came to his own, and they received 
him not;” but all that were given him by the Father’s choice, and all that 
have given themselves to him by their own. He is a king that protects his 
subjects, and as the judges of Israel of old, works salvation for them. Note 
Those whom Christ saves, he saves from their sins; from the at of sin by 
the merit of his death, from the dominion of sin by the spirit of his grace. In 
saving them from sin he saves them from wrath and the curse, and all misery 
here and hereafter. Christ came not to save his people in their sins but from 
their sins; to purchase for them, not a liberty to sin, but a liberty from sin; “ to 
redeem them from all iniquity,” Tit. ii. 14, and so to redeem them “ from among 
men,” Rev. xiv. 4, to himself, who is “separate from sinners.” So that those 
who leave their sins, and give up themselves to Christ as his Boop, are inte- 
rested in the Sayiour and the great salvation he has wrought out, Rom. xi. 26. 

V. The fulfilling of the Scripture in all this. This evangelist, writing ameng 
the Jews, doth more frequently observe this than any other of the evangelists. 
Here the Old Testament prophecies had their accomplishment in our Lord 
Jesus; by which it appears this was he that should come, and we are to look 
for no other, for this was he “to whom all the prophets bare witness.” Now 
the Scripture that was fulfilled in the birth of Christ, was that promise of a 
gn which God gave to king Ahaz, Isa. vii. 14, “ Behold a virgin shall conceive,” 
yhere the prophet, encouraging the people of God to hope for the promised 
deliverance from Sennacherib’s invasion, directs them to look forward to the 
Messiah who was to come of the people of the Jews, and the house of David; 
whence it was easy to infer, that though that was then an afflicted people, 
that then a distressed house, yet neither the one nor the other could be aban- 
doned to ruin as long as God had such an honour, such a blessing in reserve 
for them. The deliverances God wrought for the Old Testament church were 
types and figures of the great salvation by Christ, and if God will do the 
zreater, he will not fail to do the lesser. The prophecy here quoted is justly 
ushered in with a “behold,” which commands both attention and admiration ; 
for we have here “the mystery of godliness” which is without controversy 
“great,” that “God was manifested in the flesh.” nes 

irst. The sign given is, that the Messiah shall be born of a virgin, “a virgin 
shall conceive,” and by her he shall be “manifested in the flesh.” The word 
Almah signifies ‘a virgin’ in the strictest sense, such as Mary professed herself 
to be, Lu. i. 34, “I know not a man;” nor had it been any such wonderful sign 
as it was intended for, if it had been otherwise. It was intimated from the 
beginning that the Messiah should be born of a virgin, when it was said that he 
should be the “seed of the woman ;” so the seed of the woman, as not to be 
the seed of any man. Christ was born of a virgin, not only because his birth 
was to be supernatural and altogether exe nerd but because it was to be 
spotless, and pure, and without any stain of sin. Christ would be born not, of 
an empress or queen, for he appeared not in outward pomp or splendour, but 
of a virgin, to teach us spiritual purity, to die to all the de se of sense, and 
so to “keep ourselves unspotted from the world” and the flesh, as that they 
may be presented “‘ chaste virgins to Christ.” | 

Secondly. The truth proved by this sign is, that he is the Son of God, and 
the mediator between God and man, for “they shall call his name Emmanuel :” 
that is, ‘he shall be Emmanuel;’ as when it is said, “he shall be called,” it is 
meant ‘he shall be the Lord our righteousness.’ Emmanuel signities ‘God with 
us;’ a mysterious name, but very precious; God incarnate among us, and so 
God reconcilable to us, at peace with us, and rag 3 us into covenant and 
communion with himself. he people of the Jews had God with theva, in 
types and shadows, dwelling between the cherubims, but never so as when the 
“Word was made flesh,”—that was the blessed Shechinah. What a happy step 
is hereby taken towards the settling of a pee and correspondence between 
God and man, that the two natures are thus brought together in the person 
of the Mediator; by this he became an unexceptionable referee, a daysman fit 
to lay his hand upon them both, since he partakes of the nature of both. Be- 
hold in this, the deepest mystery and the richest mercy that ever was. By 
the light of nature we see God as a God above us; by the light of the law we 
see hima God against us; but by the light of the Gospel we see him Emmanuel, 
God with us, in our own nature, and, which is more, in our interests. Herein 
the Redeemer commended his love. With Christ’s name, Emmanuel, we may 
compare the name given to the Gospel church, Eze. xlviii. 35, Jekovah-sham- 
mah, “the Lord is there,” ‘the Lord of Hosts is with us.’ Nor is it improper 
to say, that the prophecy which foretold that he should be called Emmanuel, 
was fulfilled,in the design and intention of it, when he was called Jesus; for 
if he had not been Emmanuel, ‘God with us,’ he could not have been Jesus, 
‘a Saviour ;’ and herein consists the salvation he wrought out in the “ bringin, 
of God and man together ;” this was what he designed, to bring God to be wit 
us, pebict is our great happiness, and to bring us to be with God, which is our 
great duty. A s ¥ 

VI. Joseph’s obedience to the Divine precept, ver. 24: “ being raised from 
sleep” by the impressions which the dream made upon him, “he did as the angel 
of the Lord had bidden him,” though it was contrary to his former sentiments 
and intentions ; he ‘‘took unto him his wife,” he did it bart without delay, 
and cheerfully, without dispute; he was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
Extraordinary direction like this here, we are not now to expect; but God 
hath still ways of making known his mind in donbtful cases, by hints of provi- 
dence, debates of conscience, and advice of faithful friends; each of these 
applying the general rules of the written Word ; we should therefore in all the 
steps of our life, particularly the great turns of it, such as this of ee take 
ee oe from God, and we shall find it safe and comfortable to do as he 

1ds us. 

VII. The accomplishment of the Divine promise, ver. 25: “She brought forth 
her firstborn son.” The circumstances of it are more largely related, Lu. ii. 1, &c 
Note, That which is “conceived of the Holy Ghost” never proves abortive, but 
will certainly be brought forth in its season. What is of the will of the flesh, 
and of the will of man, often miscarries; but if Christ be furmed in the soul, 
God himself has begun the good work which he will perform; what is con- 
ceived in grace will no doubt be brought forth in glory. It is here further 
observed, . 


was completed. Dr. Jamieson says, “ This promissory engagement 
to marry is a custom of high antiquity, and has prevailed to a great 
extent. Claiming, as parents anciently did, an unlimited right to 
dispose of their sons and daughters at pleasure, a betrothal was 
frequently entered into by friends and neighbours on behalf of their 
children at an early age; in which case a long period necessarily 
elapsed before it was followed by a public celebration of the nuptials, 
But more commonly it was formed by the parties themselves, when 
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First. That Joseph, though he solemnized the marriage with Mary his es- 
poused wife, yet he kept at a humble distance from her while she was with 
ehild of this aly thing, “he knew her not till she had brought him forth.” 
A mighty rout has been made concerning the he virginity of the mother 
ef our Lord; Jerome was very angry with Helvidius for denying it. It is 
certain it cannot be proved from Scripture. Dr. Whitby inclines to think, that 
it being said, “ Josepn knew her not till she had brought forth her firstborn,” 
it is intimated that afterwards, the reason ceasing, he did the duty of a husband 
to her according to the law, Err. xxi. 10. 

Secondly. That Christ was the firstborn, and so he might be called, though 
his mother hed not any other childrez «*ter him, according to the language ot 
Scripture. Nor was it without a myster; Nat Christ is called “her firstborn,” 
for he is the “firstborn of every creature,” xv. >t is the heir of all things, and he 
is the “firstborn among many brethren,” that “s all things he may have the 
pre-eminence, 

Thirdly. That Joseph “called his name Jesus,” according to the direction 
given him. God having appointed him to be the Saviour, which was intimated 
in his giving him the name Jesus, we must accept of him to be our Saviour, and 
in concurrence with that appointment we must call him Jesus our Saviour 


CHAPTER ILI. 


In this chapter we nave the history of our Saviour’s infancy, where we find how early he 
began to suffer, and that in him the word of righteousness was fulfilled before he him- 
self began to fulfil all righteousness. Here is, I. The wise men’s solicitous inquiry 
after Christ, ver. 1—8. II. Their devout attendance on him when they found out 
where he was, ver. 9—12. III. Christ's flight into Egypt to avoid the cruelty of Herod, 
ver. 13—15. IV. The barbarous murder of the infants of Bethlehem, ver. 16—18. V. 
Christ’s return out of Egypt into the land of Israel again, ver. 19—23. 


OW when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea in the 
days of Herod the king, be- 
hold, there came wise men 
from the east to Jerusalem, 
°2 Saying, Where is he that 
is born King of the Jews? 
>for we have seen his star in 
the east, and are come to wor- 
ship him. 3 When Herod 
the king had heard these things, he was troubled, and 
all Jerusalem with him. 4 And when he had gathered 
-all the chief priests and scribes of the people together, 
he demanded of them where Christ should be born. 
5 And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea: 
for thus it is written by the prophet, 6 And thou 
Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least 
among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall come 
a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel. 7 Then 
Herod, when he had privily called the wise men, en- 
quired of them diligently what time the star appeared. 
8 Andhe sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and 
search diligently for the young child; and when ye 
have found him, bring me word again, that I may 


come and worship him also. 


It was a mark of humiliation put upon the Lord Jesus, that though he was 
“the desire of all nations,” yet his coming into the world was so little observed 
and taken notice of, his birth obscure and Phew dediary herein he emptied 
hiniself, and made himself of no reputation. If the Son of God must be brought 
int the world, one might justly expect he should be received with all ceremony 

ossible; that crowns and sceptres should area aay have been laid at his 
Feet, and the high and re ee princes of the world should have been his humble 
servants; such a Messiah as this the Jews expected, but we see none of all 
this; “he came into the world, and the world knew him not;” nay, “he 
came to his own, and his own received him not;” for having undertaken to 
make satisfaction to his Father for the wrong done him in his hononr by the sin 
of man, he did it by denying himself in, and despoiling himself of, the honours 
undoubtedly due to an incarnate Deity; yet as afterwards, so in his birth, there 
were some rays of glory darted forth in the midst of the greatest. instances of 
his abasement. ough “there was the hiding of his power,” yet he had 
“beams coming out of his hand,” Hab. iii. 4, enough to condemn the world, and 
the Jews especially for their stupidity. The first we find that took notice of 
Christ after his birth were the s epherds, Lu. ii. 15, &c., who saw and heard 
glorious things concerning him, and “ made them known abroad,” to the amaze- 
ment of all that heard them. After that,Simeon and Anna spake of him by the 
Spirit to all that were disposed to heed what they said, Lu. ii. 38. Now one 
would think these hints should have been taken by the men of Judah, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and that they should with both arms have embraced 
the long looked for Messiah; but for aught appears, he continued near two 
vears after at Bethlehem, and no further notice was taken of him till these 
wise men came. Note, Nothing will awaken those that are resolved to be 
regardless. O the amazing stupidity of these Jews! And no less that of many 
wno are called Christians. Observe, 

I. When this inquiry wus mude concerning Christ ; it was “in the days of 
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Herod the king. This Herod was an Edomite, mace king of Judea b 
4 a y ut a by 
Augustus and Antonia the then chief rulers of the Roman stake a man made 
up of falsehood and cruelty; yet he was complimented with the title of “Herod 
the Great.” Christ was born in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, and notice is 


taken of this, to shew that “the sceptre” was now “departed from Judah,” and 


66). * » . ° : ~ 
| the “lawgiver from between his feet,” and therefore now was the time for 


Shiloh to come, and “to him shall the gathering of be;”’ witnes 
these wise men, Gen. xlix. 10. E Rag Ree Sues 
Zhe Who and what these wise men were ; they are here called wuyo, ‘magi- 
cians ;’ some take it in a good sense; the mayi among the Persians were their 
philosophers and their priests; nor would they admit any for their king that had 
; among the magi ; others think they dealt in unlawful 
arts; the word is used of Simon, the sorcerer, Acts viii. 9, 11, and of Elymas, the 
sorcerer, Acts xiii. 6, nor doth the Scripture use it in any other sense; and then 
it was an early instance and presage of Christ’s victory over the devil, when 
those that had been so much his devotees, became the early adorers, even of the 
infant Jesus; so soon were trophies of his victory over the powers of darkness 
erected. Well, whatever sort of wise men they were before, now they began 
to be wise men indeed when they set themselves to inquire after Christ. This 
we are sure of, ! 

First. That they were Gentiles, and not belonging to the commonwealth of 
Israel. ‘The Jews regarded not Christ, but these Gentiles inquired hin: out. 
| Note, Many times those that are nearest to the means, are furthest fron tha 
se ae ch. viii. uy 12, The ist ee paid i? Bet: by these Gentiles was 
a ha presage and specimen of what wou 
— off should be re nigh by a ee Se nee earns been 

econdly. That they were scholars, they dealt in arts, curious art; goo 

scholars should be good Christians, and then they complete their ete 
when they learn Christ. 

no iy That they were men of the East, who were noted for their sooth- 
saying, /sa. ii. 6. Arabia is called the land of the East, Gen. xxv. 6; and the 
Arabians men of the East, Jud. vi.3. 'The presents they brought were the pro- 
ducts of that country; the Arabians had done homage to David and Solomon, 
as types of Christ. Jethro and Job were of that country. More than this we 
have not to say of them. The traditions of the Romish church are frivolous, 
that they were in number three, (though one of the ancients saith they wera 
fourteen) that they were kings, and that they lie buried in Cologne; thence 
called the three kings of Cologne; we covet not to be wise above what is written. 

Il. What induced them to make this inquiry. They in their country, which 
ee had seen an extraordinary star, such as they had not seen before, 
which they took to be an indication of an extraordinary person born in the 
land of Judwa, over which land this star had been seen to hover, in the nature 


of a comet, or a meteor rather, in the lower regions of the air; this differed so 
much from any ey heh was common, that they concluded it to signify some- 
thing uncommon. Note, Extraordinary appearances of God in the creatures 
should put us upon inquiring after his maine and will therein; Christ foretold 
_ “signs in the heavens.” The birth of Christ was notified to the Jewish shep- 
herds by an angel; to the Gentile philosophers by a star; to each God spoke in 
' their own language, and in the way they were best acquainted with. Some 
think that very light which the pl a saw shining round about them the 
night after Christ was born, was the very same which to the wise men, who 
| lived at such a distance, appeared as a star, which we cannot easily adit, 
| because the same star they had seen in the East, they saw a great while after, 
leading them to the house where Christ lay; it was a candle set up on purpose 
to guide them to Christ. ‘The idolaters worshipped the stars as the host of 
heaven, especially the Eastern nations, whence the planets have the names of 
their idol gods; we read of a particular star they had in vereration, Am. v. 26. 
Thus the stars that had been misused came to be put to the right use, to tead 
men to Christ ; the gods of the heathen became his servants. Seme think this 
star put them in mind of Balaam’s prophecy, that a star should come out of 
Jacob, pointing at a seeptre that shall rise out of Israel: see Num. xxiv. 17; 
and Balaam came from the mountains of the East, and was one of their wise 
men. Others impute their inquiry to the general expectaciou, uhat was at that 
time in those Eastern parts, of some great prince to appear. Tacitus in his 
History, Lib. v, takes notice of it: pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sucerdotum 
literis contineri, eo ipso tempore fore, ut valesceret Oriens, profectique Judea 
rerum potirentur,— a persuasion existed in the minds of many, that some ancient 
writings of the priests contained a prediction that about that time an Eastern 
power would prevail, and that persons proceeding from Judwa would obtain 
dominion.’ Suetonius in the Life of Vespasian speaks of it; so that this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon was construed as pointing at that king; and we may 
suppose a Divine impression made upon their minds, enabling them to interpret 
this star as a signal given by heaven of the birth of Christ. 
1V. How they prosecuted this inquiry: “they came trom the East to Jerusa- 
lem” in further quest of this prince; whither should they come to inquire for 
the King of the Jews, but to Jerusalem, the mother city, “ whither the tribes go 
up, the tribes of the Lord.” They might have said, if there were such a prince 
born, they should hear of him shortly in their own country, and it would be 
' time enough then to pay their homage to him; but so impatient are they to be 
better acquainted with ine that they took a long journey on purpose to inquire 
after him. Note, Those who truly desire to know Christ, and tind him, will 
not stick at pains or perils in seeking after him: “then shall we know if we 
follow on to know the Lord.” Their question is, “ Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews?” They do not ask, * whether there was such an one born,’ 
they are sure of that, and speak of it with assurance, so strongly was it set 
home upon their hearts; but ‘where is he born?’ Note, Those who know 
something of Christ, cannot but covet to know more of him. They call Christ 
the “King of the Jews,” for so the Messiah was expected to be, and he is 
protector and ruler of all the spiritual Israel; he is “born a king.” ‘To this 
question they doubted not but to have a ready answer, and to find all Jern- 
salem worshipping at the feet of this new king; but they come from door to 
door with this question, and n» man can give them any information. Note, 
There is more gross ignorance in the world, and in the church tou. than we are 
aware of. Many that we think should direct us to Christ, are themselves 
strangers to him; they ask, as the spouse of the daughters of Jerusalem, “Saw 
ye nim whom my soul loveth?” but are never the wiser. However, like the 
spouse, they pursue the inquiry, ‘‘ Where is he that is born King of the Jews?” 
Are they asked why they make this inquiry? It is because they “ have seen his 
star ir the East.” Are they asked what business they have with him? What 
have the men of the East to do with the King of the Jews? ‘They have their 
answer ready, “ We are come to worship him.” They conclude he will ix 
process of time be their king, and therefore they will betimes ingratiate them- 
selves with him, and with those about him. Note, Those in whose hearts the 
daystar is risen to give them any thing of the knowledge of Christ, must make 
it their business to worship him, Have we seen Christ’s star? study to give 
him honour. 
V. How this inquiry was resented at Jerusalem. News of it at last came to 
court, and “ when Herod heard it ne was troubled.” ver. 3. He could not be a 


they had arrived at a marriageable age; the interval between that 
engagement and the performance of the rites of wedlock varying 
from one, two, or three months, which was the most ordinary dura- 
tion, to as many years. In modern times, among the Hindoos and 
other Asiatic people, with whom the custom obtains, a couple are 
generally espoused a year, and often longer, before they become 
formally man and wife. But among the ancient Jews, the period of 
betrcthment, though for the most part only a year or six months 


intervened, was frequently of much greater duration, as appears 
from the marriage of Herod and Mariamne, which was not con- 
summated till four years after the espousals, and which is related hy 
Josephus in a manner that shows the postponement was of no rare 
occurrence.” 

i. 25. Instead of “ firstborn son” there are copies which read “a 
son,” and this is the best and oldest revling. For “he called his 
name Jesus,” some have said it ought to be ‘she called his Lame 

& 
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stranger to the prophecies of the Old Testament concerning the Messiah and 
his kingdom, and the times fixed for his appearing by Daniel’s weeks; but 
having himself reigned so long, and so successfully, he began to hope that those 
promises should for ever fail, and that his kingdom should be established and 
perpetuated in spite of them; what a mighty damp therefore must it needs be 
npon him to hear talk of this king being born, now when the time fixed for his 
appearing was come! Note, Carnal, wicked hearts dread nothing so much as 
the fulfilling of the Scripture. But though Herod, an Edomite, was troubled, 
one would have thought Jerusalem should rejoice greatly to hear that her 
king comes; yet it seems all Jerusalem, except the few there that “ waited for 
the consolation of Israel,” “ were troubled” with Herod, and were apprehen- 
sive of I know not what ill consequences of the birth of this new king; that it 
would involve them in war, or restrain their lusts; they for their parts desired 
no king but Herod, no, not the Messiah himself. Note, The mnneny oF sin is 
foolishly preferred by many before the glorious liberties of the c nildren of 
God, only because the apprehend some present difficulties attending that 
necessary revolution of, the government in the soul, Herod and Jerusalem 
were thus troubled from a mistaken notion that the kingdom of the Messiah 
would clash and interfere with the secular powers; whereas the star that 
proclaimed him king, plainly intimated that his kingdom was heavenly, and 
not of this lower world. Note, The reason why the kings of the earth, and 
tne people, oppose the kingdom of Christ, is because they do not know it, but 
err concerning it. ; c 

VI. What assistance they met with in this inquiry from the scribes and priests, 
ver. 4—6. No body can pretend to tell where the King of the Jews is; but 
Herod inquires where it was expected “he should be born.” The persons he 
consults are the chief priests, who were teachers by office, and the scribes, who 
made it their business to study the law; their lips must “ ey knowledge, 
but then the people must “inquire the law” at their mouth, Mail, ii. 7. It was 
renerally known that Christ should be born at Bethlehem, Jno. vii. 42. But 

Jerod would have counsel’s opinion upon it, and therefore applies himself to 

the proper persons ; and that he might be the better satistied, he hath them 
altogether, “‘all the chief priests, and all the scribes,” and demands of them 
what was the place, according to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, “where 
Christ should be born?” Many a good question is put with an ill design, so 
was this by Herod. The priests and scribes need not take any long time to 
give an answer to this query, nor do they differ in their opinion, but all agree 
that the Messiah must be born in Bethlehem, the city of David, here called 
© Bethlehem of Juda,” to distinguish it from another city of the same nanie, in 
the land of Zebulun, Jos. xix. 15, Bethlehem signifies “the house of bread,’ 
the fittest place for him to be born 1n, who is the true manna, the “ bread which 
tame down from heaven,” that was “given for the life of the world.” The 
proof they produce is taken from Mic. v. 2, where it is foretold, that, though 
“Bethlehem be little among the thousands of Judah,” so it is in Micah, (no 
very populous place); yet it shall be found “not the Teast among the princes 
udah,” so it is here; for Bethlehem’s honour lay not,as that of other. cities, 
in the multitude of the people, but in the magnificence of the princes it pro- 
duced. Though upon some accounts Bethlehem was little, yet herein it had 
the pre-eminence above all the cities of Israel, that “the Lord shall count when 
he writeth up the people, that this man (even the man Christ, Jesus) was born 
there,” Ps. Ixxxvii. 6. “ Out of thee shall come a Governor,” the King of the 
ews. Note, Christ will be a Saviour to those only that are willing to take 
him for their Governor. Bethlehem was the city of David, and David the glory 
uf Bethlehem; there therefore must David’s son and successor be born. There 
was a famous well at Bethlehem by the gate, which David longed to drink of, 
2 Sam. xxiii.15. In Christ we “have bread enough, and to spare,” but may “ come 
and take also of the water of life freely.” Observe here, how Jews and Gentiles 
compare notes about Jesus Christ; the Gentiles know the time of it by a star; 
the Jews knew the place of it by the Scriptures, and so they are capable of 
informing one another. Note, It would contribute much to the increase of 
knowledge, if we did thus mutually communicate what we know ; men grow 
rich by bartering and exchanging ; so if we have knowledge to communicate to 
others, they will be ready to communicate to us; thus many shall discourse, 
* Shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 

VIL. The bloody project and design of Herod occasioned by this inquiry, 
ver. 7,8. Herod was now an old man, had reigned thirty-five years; this king 
was but newly born, and not likely to enterprise any thing considerable of 
many years, yet Herod is jealous of him; crowned heads cannot endure to think 
of successors, much less of rivals, and therefore nothing less than the blood 
of this infant king will satisfy him; and he will not give himself liberty to think 
that if this new-born child should be indeed the Messiah, in opposing him, or 
making any attempts upon him, he would “be found fighting against God,” 
than which nothing more vain, nothing more dangerous; passion has got the 
mastery of reasun and conscience. Now, 

First. See how cunningly he laid the project, ver. 7,8. He “ privily called 
the wise men” to talk with them about this matter. He would not openly 
own his fears and jealousies, it would be his disgrace to let the wise men knuw 
them, and dangerous to let tle people know them. Sinners are often tor- 
mented with secret fears which they keep to themselves. Herod learns of the 
wise men the time when ‘the star appeared,” that he might take his measures 
accordingly, and then employs them to inquire further, and bids them bring 
him an account. All this might look suspicious, if he had not covered it with 
a show of religion, “that 1 may come and worship him also.” Note, The 
greatest wickedness often conceals itself under a mask of piety; Absalom 
cloaks his rebellious project with a vow. 

Secondly. See how strangely he was befooled and infatuated in this, that he 
trusted it with the wise men, and did not choose some other managers that 
would have been true to his interests. It was but seven miles from Jerusalem ; 
how easily might he have sent spies to dog the wise men, that should have 
been as soon there to destroy the child, as they to worship him. Note, God 
can hide from the eyes of the church's enemies those methods by which they 
might easily destroy the church; when he intends to “lead princes away 
spoiled,” his way is to “make the judges fools.” 


9 When they had heard the king, they departed; 
and, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went 
before them, till it came and stood over where thie 
voung child was. 10 When they saw the star, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 11 And when 
they were come into the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and wor- 
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shipped him: and when they had opened their trea- 
sures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, and frank- 
incense, and myrrh. 12 And being warned of God 
in a dream that they should not return to Herod, 
they departed into their own country another way. 


We have here the wise men’s humble attendance upon tlris new-born “ King 
of the Jews,” and the honours they paid him, From Jerusalem they went to 
Bethlehem, resolving to seek till they find; but it is very strange they went 
alone, that not one person of the court, church, or city should accompany 
them, if not in conscience, yet in civility to them, or touched with a curiosity 
to see this young prince. As the “ queen of the South,” so “the wise men of the 
East” will “rise up in Ly swe against the men of that generation,” and of this 
too, “and will condemn them;” for they came from a far country to worship 
Christ, while the Jews, his kinsmen, would not stir a step, would not go to the 
next town to bid him welcome. It might have been a discouragement to these 
wise men to find him whom they sought thus neglected at home: ‘ Are we come 


| so far to honour the King of the Jews, and do the Jews themselves put such a 


slight upon him and us?’ Yet they persist in their resolution. 


Note, We must 


' continue our attendances upon Christ, though we be alone in them; whatever 


others do,we must serve the Lord; if they will not go to heaven with us, yet 
we must not go to hell with them. Now, 

I. See how they found Christ out, by the same star that they had seen in their 
own country, ver, 9,10. And there observe, 

First. How graciously God directed them; by the first appearance of the 
star, they were given to understand where they might inquire for this king, 
and then it disappeared, and they were left to take the usual methods for such 
an inquiry. Note, Extraordinary helps are not to be expected where ordinar 
means are to be had. Well, they had traced the matter as far as they could, 
they were upon their journey to Bethlehem, but that is a populous town, 
where shall they find him when they come thither; here they were at a loss, 
at their wit’s end, but not at their faith’s end; they believed God, that had 
brought them thither by his word, would not leave them there; nor did he 
for behold “ the star which they saw in the East went before them.” Note, If 
we go on as far as we can in the way of our duty, God will direct and enable 
us to do that which of ourselves we cannot do; “up and be doing, and the 
Lord will be with thee.” Vigilantibus non dormientibus succurrit lexc— the law 
affords its aid, not to the idle, but to the active.’ The star hath left them a rreat 
while, yet now returns. They that follow God in the dark, shall find that light is 
sown, is reserved for them. Israel was led by a pillar of fire to the “ promised 
land,” the wise men by a star to the “ promised seed,” who is himself the “ bright 
and morning star,” Rev. xxii. 16. God would rather “create a new thing,” 
than leave those at a loss that diligently and faithfully sought him. This star 
was the token of God’s presence with them, for he is light, and goes before 
his people as their guide. Note, If we by faith eye God in all our ways, we 
may see ourselves under his conduct; he guides with his eye, Ps. xxxii. 8, and 
saith to them, “this is the way, walk ye in it;” and there is a day-star that 
ariseth in the hearts of those that inquire after Christ, 2 Pet. i. 19. 

Secondly. Observe how joyfully they followed God’s direction, ver. 10: 
“when they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” Now they 
saw they were not deceived, and had not taken this long journey in vain; 
“when the desire cometh it is a tree of life.” Now they were sure that God 
was with them, and the tokens of his presence and favour cannot but fill the 
souls of those that know how to value them with joy unspeakable. Now they 
could laugh at the Jews in Jerusalem, who probably had laughed at them, as 
coming ona fool’s errand. The watchmen can give the spouse no tidings of 
her beloved, but it is but a little that she passeth from them, and she finds 
him, Cant. iii. 3, 4. We cannot expect too little from man, nor too much from 
God. What a transport of joy these wise men were in upon this sight of the 
star, none know so well as those, who, after a long and melancholy night of 
temptation and desertion, under the power of a “spirit of bondage,” at length 
receive the “spirit of rae Anta witnessing with their spirits that they are the 
children of God; this is light out of darkness, it is life fromthe dead. Now 
they had reason to hope for a sight of the Lord’s Christ presently ; of the Sun of 
Righteousness, for they see the morning star. Note, We should be glad of 
every thing that will shew us the way to Christ. This star was sent to meet 
the wise men, and to conduct them into the presence chamber of the king; by 
this master of the ceremonies they were introduced to have their audience. 
Now God fulfils his promise of meeting those that are disposed to “rejoice 
and work righteousness,” Jsa. Ixiv. 5.. And they fulfil his precept; “let the 
hearts of those rejoice that seek the Lord,” Ps. ev. 3. Note, God is pleased 
sometimes to favour young converts with such tokens of his love as are very 
encouraging to them in reference to the difficulties they meet with at their 
eoting out in the ways of God. 

IL. See how they made their address to him when they had found him, ver. 1}. 
We may well imagine their expectations were raised to find this royal babe, 
though slighted by the nation, yet honourably attended at home, and what a 
disappointment it was to them when they found a cottage was his palace, and 
his own poor mother all the retinue he had. Is this the Saviour of the world! 
Is this the King of the Jews, nay, and the Prince of the kings of the earth! 
Yes, this is he, “who though he was rich, yet for our sakes became thus poor.” 
However these wise men were so wise as to see through this veil, and in this 
despised babe to discern the glory, “as of the only begctten of the Father ;” 
they did not think themselves balked or bafiled in their se yore but as having 
fous He king they sought, they presented themselves first, and then their 
gifts to him. 

First. They presented themselves to him, “they fell down and worshipped 
him.” We do not read that they gave such honour to Herod, though he was 
in the height of his royal grandeur, but to this babe they gave this honour; 
not only as toa king, then they would have done the same to Herod, but as to 
a God, Note, All that have found Christ, fall down before him; they adore 
him, and submit themselves to him. “ He is thy Lord, and worship thou him.” 
It will be the wisdom of the wisest of men, and by this it will appear they 
know Christ, and understand themselves and their true interests, if they be 
the humble faithful worshippers of the Lord Jesus. f 

Secondly. They presented their gifts to him. In the Eastern nations, wheu 
they did homage to their kings, they made them a present; thus the subjection 
of the kings of Sheba to Christ is spoken of, Ps. Ixxii. 10. ‘They shall bring 
presents, and offer gifts. See /sa. 1x. 6. Note, With ourselves, we must give 
up all that we have to Jesus Christ, and if we be sincere im the surrender ot 
ourselves to him, we will not stick at parting with what is dearest tu us, and 
most valuable to him and for him; nor are our gifts accepted, unless we first 
present ourselves to him living sacrifices; “God hath respect to Abel,” and 


gesus.” So Ward, in his “Errata,” says, “To take from the holy mother 
ot God what hnour they can, they translate that ‘he (viz., Joseph) 
ealled his name Jesus,” &c. Since that time the revisers of the 
Douay version have adcpted our translation in this very passage. 

ii. 1. Bethlehem was in the tribe of Judah. The town still exists, 
and is about six miles to the south of Jerusalem. There were other 
kings calied Hered: the one here meant is knownas Herod the Great, , 
whose father was an Idumzan, and his mother an Arabian. He’ 


received his title from the Roman emperor, Augustus. His character, 
as represented by Josephus, was very bad, and in his cruelty he did 
not spare even his wife and children, while his atrocities towards 
others justify all that follows concerning him. 
for “wise men” would be magi or magians. These were a class of 
persons whose representatives were to be found in various lands te 
the east of Palestine. They may be traced back as fur as the time 
of Daniel, when they were in great repute at Bab, lon, as a compound’ 
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then ‘“‘to his offering.” ‘the gifts they presented were “gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh,” money,and money’s worth. Providence sent this for a seasonable 
relief to Joseph and Mary, in their present poor condition. 
products of their own country; what God favours us with we must honour him 
with, Some think there was a significancy in their gifts; they offered him gold 
a7 ating, paying him tribute; to Cesar, the things thet are Cwsar’s; frank- 
use as God, for they honoured God with the smoke ot mcense; and myrrh 
as a man that should die, for myrrh was used in embalming dead bodies. 

III. See how they left him when they had made their address to him, ver. 12. 
Herod appointed them to “bring him word” what discoveries they had made, 
and it is probable they would have done so, if they had not been counter- 
manded, not suspecting their being thus made his tools in a wicked design. 
Those that mean honestly and well themselves, are easily made to believe that 
others do so too, and cannot think the world is so bad as really it is. But “the 
Lord knows how to deliver the godly out of temptation.” We do not find that 
the wise men promised to come hack to Herod, and if they had, it must be with 
the usual proviso, ‘if God permit;’ and God did not permit them, and so pre- 
vented the mischief Herod designed to the child Jesus, and the trouble it would 
have been to the wise men to have been made involuntarily accessary to it. 
[hey were “warned of God;” xpnuatiatévtes, ‘oraculo vel responso accepto : 
—‘ by an oracular intimation.’ Some think it intimates that they asked counsel 
of God, and this was the answer. Note, Those that act cautiously, and are afraid 
of sin and snares, if they apply themselves to God for direction, may expect to 
be led in the right way. ‘They were warned “not to return to Herod,” or to 
Jerusalem; these were unworthy to have reports brought them concerning 
Christ, that might have seen them with their own eyes, and would not. They 
“departed into their own country another way,” to bring the tidings to their 
countrymen; but it is strange we never hear any more of them, and that they or 
theirs did not afterwards attend him in the temple whom they had worshipped 
inthecradle. However, the direction they had from God in their return, would 
be a further confirmation of their faith in this child, as the “ Lord from heaven.” 


13 And when they were departed, behold, the 
angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, 
saying, Arise, and take the young child and his mo- 
ther, and flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I 
bring thee word: for Herod will seek the young child 
to destroy him. 14 When he arose, he took the 

oung child and his mother by night, and departed 
into Egypt: 15 And was there until the death of 
Herod: that it might be fulfi!led which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt 
have I called my son. 


We have here Christ’s flight into Egypt to avoid the cruelty of Herod, and 
this was the effect of the wise men’s malty after him, for before that the 
obscurity he lay in was his protection. It was but little respect, compared 
with what should have been, that was paid to Christ im his infancy, yet even 
that, instead of honouring him among his people, did but expose him. Now 
here observe, Kage. 

1. The command givento Joseph concerning it, ver. 13. Joseph knew neither 
the danger the child was in, nor how to escape it, but God by an angel tells 
him both “in a dream;” as before he directed him in like manner what to do, 
ch. i. 20. Joseph before his alliance to Christ had not been wont to converse 
with angels, as now. Note, Those that are spiritually related to Christ by 
faith, have that communion and correspondence withHeaven which before they 
were strangers to. 

First. Joseph is here told what their danger was: “Herod will seek the 
young child to destroy him.” Note, God is acquainted with ail the cruel pro- 
jects and purposes of the enemies of his church. “I know thy rage against 
me,” saith God to Sennacherib, Jsa. xxxvii. 28. How early was the blessed 
Jesus involved in trouble! Usually even those whose riper years are attended 
with toils and perils, yet have a peaceable and quiet infancy, but it was not so 
with the blessed Jesus; his life and sufferings began together. He was born a 
man striven with, as Jeremiah was, Jer. xv. 10, who was sanctified from the 
womb, Jer. i. 5. Both Christ the head, and the chureb his body, agree in 
saying, “many a time have they afflicted me from my youth up.” Pharaoh’s 
cruelty fastens upon the Hebrew children; and the great red dragon stands 
ready to devour the man child as sooggas it should be born, Rev. xii. 4. 

Secondly. He is directed what to do to escape the danger: “take the young 
child and flee into Egypt.” Thus early must Christ give an example to his 
own rule, ch. x. 23, when “they persecute you in one city, flee to another.” 
He that came to die for us, when his hour was not yet come, tled for his own 
safety. Self-preservation being a branch of the law of nature, is eminently a 
part of the law of God. Flee: but why into PR Egypt was infamous for 
idolatry, tyranny, and enmity to the people of God; it had been a house of 
bondage to Israel, and particularly cruel to the infants of Israel; in Egypt, 
as much as in Ramah, Rachel had been “ weeping for her children,” yet that is 
appointed to be a place of gofass to the holy child Jesus. Note, God when he 
pleases can make the worst o pia es serve the best of purposes; for “the 
earth is the Lord’s,” he makes what use he pleases of it; sometimes the earth 
helps the woman, Rev. xii. 16. God,that made Moab a shelter to his outcasts, 
makes Egypt a Tebune for his son. | This may be considered, 1. As a trial of the 
faith of Taseph and Mary; they sight be tempted to think, ‘if this child be the 
Son of God, as we are told he is, hus he no other way to secure himself from 
a man that is a worm, but by such a mean and inglorious retreat as this? 
Cannot he summon legions of angels to be his life-guard, or cherubims with 
flaming swords to keep this tree of life? Cannot he strike Herod dead, or 
wither the hand that is stretched out against him, and so save us the trouble of 
this remove?’ They had been lately told that he should be “the glory of his 
people Israel,” and is the land of Israel s0 soon become too hot for him? But 
we find not that they made any such objections; their faith being tried, was 
found firm, and they believe “this is the Son of God,” though they see no 
miracle wrought for his preservation, but they are put to the use of ordinary 
means. Joseph had great honour put upon him in being the husband of the 
blessed virgin, but that honour has trouble attending it, as all honours have 
in this world: Joseph must take the young child and carry him into Egypt; 


of philosophers and priests. -Among the Greeks the title got 
associated with divination, &c., and hence the word “magician”’ took 
its rise. The class was widely spread at the time to which the 
evangelist refers, but it is at best only a conjecture that those who 
came to Herod were Parsee fire-worshippers, or Zoroastrians, though 
this is the most reasonable supposition, and one entertained among 
the Nestorians of Persia, as well as by modern critics in Hurope. 

ii 2. “They being in the east, or when in the east, saw the star.” 


These were the | 
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/ ment in Egypt, yet “ Joseph was not disobedient to the ene g 


| it should seem, that he received the orders. 
sure work of their obedience must make quick work of it. 
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and now it appeared how well God had provided for the “‘ young child ana ha 
mother,” in appointing Joseph into relation to them; now the gold which the 
wise men brought would stand them instead to bear the charges. God {oreseea 
his people’s distresses, and provides against them beforehand. God intimates 
the continuance of his care and conduct, when he saith, “be thou there vutil 
I bring thee word;” so that he must expect to hear from God again, and not 
stir without fresh orders. Thus God will keep his people still in a depend- 
ence upon him. 2. As an instance of the humiliation of our Lord Jesus. Ags 
there was no room for him in the inn at Bethlehem, so there was no quiet 
c 1 } Thus was he banished from the earthly 
Canaan,.that we, who for sin were banished from the heavenly Canaan, might 
not be for ever expelled. If we and our infants be at any time in straits, let 
us remember the straits Christ in his infancy was brought into, and be recon- 
ciled to them. 3. As a token of God’s displeasure against the Jews, who 


| took so little notice of him; justly doth he leave those who had slighted him: 
and as an earnest of his favour _to the Gentiles, to whom the apostles were 


to bring the Gospel when the Jews rejected it. If Egypt entertain Christ 
when he is forced out of Juda, it will not be long ere it be said, “blessed be 
Egypt my people,” Isa. xix. 25. } 
d oseph’s obedience to this command, ver. 14. The journey would be 
inconvenient and perilous, both to the young child and to his mother, they 
were but poorly provided for it, and were likely to meet with cold entertain- 
j ) D vision,” made 
no objection, nor was he dilatory in his obedience. As soon as he had received 
his orders, he immediately arose and went away “by night,” the same night, as 
Note, Those that would make 
] I Y Now Joseph went 
out, as his father Abraham did, with an implicit dependence upon God, “ not 
knowing whither he went,” Heb. xi. 8. Joseph and his wife having little, 
had little to take care of in this remove: an abundance encumbers a necessary 
flight. If rich people have the advantage of the poor while they possess what 
they have, the poor have the advantage of the rich when they are ealled to 
part with it. Joseph “took the young child and his mother.” Some observe 
that the young child is put first as the principal person, and Mary is called,not 
the wife of Joseph, but, which was her greater dignity, the “mother of the 
oung child.” This was not the first Joseph that was driven from Canaan to 
gypt for a shelter from the anger of his brethren; this Joseph ought to be 
welcome there for the sake of that. If we may credit tradition, at their en- 
trance into Egypt, happening to go into a temple, all the images of their gods 
were overthrown by an invisible power, and fell, like Dagon before the ark, 
according to that prophecy, “the Lord shall come into Egypt, and the idols of 
Egypt shall be moved at his presence,” Jsa. xix.1. They continued in Egypt till 
the death of Herod, which some think was seven years, others think not so many 
months. ‘There they were at a distance from the temple, and the service of if, 
and in the midst of idolaters, but God sent them thither, and “ will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice.” Though they were far from the temple of the Lord, they 
had with them the Lord of the temple. A forced absence from God’s ordi- 
nances, and a forced presence with wicked people, may be the lot, is not the 
sin, yet cannot but be the grief, of good people. 

Ill. The fulfilling of the Scripture in all this; that Scripture, (Hos. xi. 1,) 
“out of Egypt have I called ny Son.” Of all the evangelists, Matthew takes 
most notice of the fulfilling of the Scripture in what concerned Christ, because 
his Gospel was first published among the Jews, with whom that would add 
much strength and lustre to it. Now this word of the prophet undoubtedly 
referred to the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, in which God owned them 
for his son, “his firstborn,” Ha. iv. 22. But it is here applied by way of 
analogy to Christ, the head of the church. Note, The Scripture has many 
accomplishments, so full and copious is it, and so well ordered in all things; 
God is every day fulfilling the Scriptures. Scripture is not of private inter- 
pretation, we must give it its full latitude. “ When Israel was a child, then L 
loved him;” ‘and though I loved him, I suffered him to be a great while in 
Egypt; but because I loved him, in due time I called him out of Egypt.’ 
They that read this, must in their thoughts not only look back, but look for- 
ward; that which has been shall be again, #ccl. i. 9, and the manner of expres- 
sion intimates this; for it is said, not ‘I called him,’ but “called my Son out 
of Egypt.” Note, It is no new thing for God’s sons to be in Egypt, in a strange 
land, in a house of bondage; but they shall be fetched out: they may be hid 
in Egypt, but they shall not be left there. All the elect of God, being by 
nature children of wrath, are born in a spiritual Egypt, and in conversion are 
effectually called out. It might be objected against Christ, that he had been 
in Egypt. ‘ Must the Sun of Righteousness arise out of that land of darkness? 
But this shews that to be no strange thing; Israel was brought out of Egypt 
to be advanced to the highest honours, and this is but the doing of the same 
thing again. 


16 Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked 
of the wise men, was exceeding wroth, and sent forth, 
and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and 
in all the coasts thereof, from two years old and 
under, according to the time which he had diligentl 
enquired of the wise men. 17 Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, say- 
ing, 18 In Rama was there a voice heard, lamen- 
tation, and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, 
because they are not. 


Here is, I. Herod’s resentment of the departure of the wise men. He waited 
long for their return; hopes though they be slow, they will be sure, and he 
shall crush this rival at his first appearing ; but hears upon inquiry, that they 
are gone off another way, which increaseth his jealousy, and makes him suspect 
they are in che interest of this new king ; which made him “ exceeding wroth,” 
and he is the more desperate and outrageous for his being disappointed. Note, 
Inveterate corruption swells the higher, for the obstructions it meets with in 


a sinful pursuit. t 1 ; 4 f 
Il. His politic contrivance, notwithstanding this, to take off him that is born 
“ Kino of the Jews.” If he could not reach him by a particular execution, he 


The whole context shows that this must be the meaning. What the 
star was is much disputed; but the narrative compels us to believe 
that it was not of great maynitude, and was not very elevated, 
because (verse 9) it was possible for it to point out the place where 
the infant Jesus lay. On sundry accounts it has been believed that 
the so-called star was like what we call a meteor. The theory which 
makes the star an actual planet or fixed star, implies a minute 
accuracy of scientific knowledge which we fear none then possessed 
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doubted not but to involve him im a general stroke, which, like the sword of 
war, should devour one as well as another. This would be sure work ; and 
thus those that would destroy their own iniquity, must be sure.to destroy all 
their iniquities. Herod was an Edomite, enmity to Israel was bred in the bone 
with him; Doeg was an Edomite, who for David’s sake “slew all the priests 
of the Lord.” It was strange that Herod could find any so inhuman, as to be 
employed in such a bloody and barbarous piece of work; but wicked hands 
uever want wicked tools to work with. Little children have always been taken 
under the special protection, not only of human laws, but of human nature; 
et these are sacrificed to the rage of this tyrant, under whom, as under Nero, 

nocence is the least security. Herod was throughout his reign a bloody man: 
it was not long before, that he destroyed the whole Sanhedrim, or bench of 
judges. But blood to the bloodthirsty, is like drink to those in a dropsy; 

uo plus sunt pot@, plus sitiuntur aque--‘' The more et drink, the more thirsty 
they become.’ Herod was now about seventy years old. so that an infant at 
this time under two years old, was not likely ever to give him any disturb- 
ance. Nor was hea man over fond of his own children, or of their preferment 
having formerly slain two of his own sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, an 
his son Antipater after this, but five days before he died: so that it was 
purely to gratify his brutish lusts of pride and cruelty, that he did this. All 
is fish that comes to his net. Observe what large measures he took, 

First. As to time; he slew all “from two years old and under.” It is pro- 
bable the blessed Jesus was at this time not a year old: yet Herod took in all 
the infants under two years old, that he might be sure not to miss of his prey. 
He cares not how many heads fall, whom he allows to be innocent, provided 
that escape not, whom he supposeth to be guilty. 

Secondly. As to place; he kills all the male children, not only in Bethlehem, 
but “in all the coasts thereof,” in all the villages of that city. This was being 
“overmuch wicked,” Keel. vil. 17. Note, An unbridled wrath armed with an 
unlawful power, often transports men to the most absurd and unreasonable 
instances of cruelty. It was no unrighteous thing with God to permit this: 
every life is forfeited to his justice as soon as it commenceth. That sin which 
entered by one man’s disobedience introduced death with it; and we are not to 
suppose any thing more than that common guilt; nor that these children “were 
sinners above all that were in Israel,” because they suffered such things. “God’s 
judgments are a great deep.” The diseases and deaths of little children are 
proofs of original sin. But we must look upon this murder of the infants, under 
another character: it was their martyrdom. How early did persecution com- 
mence against Christ and his kingdom! ‘Think ye that he came to send peace 
on the earth? no, but a sword,’ such a sword as this, ch. x. 34, 25. A passive 
testimony was hereby given to the Lord Jesus. As when he was in the womb, 
he was witnessed to by a child’s leaping in the womb, for joy at his approach ; 
80 now, at two years old, he had contemporary witnesses to him of the same 
age: they shed their blood for him, who afterwards shed his for them. These 
were the infantry of the ‘noble army of martyrs.” If these infants were thus 
baptized with blood, though it were their own, into the church triumphant, it 
could not be said but that with what they got in heaven, they were abun- 
dantly recompensed for what they \ost on earth. ‘Out of the mouths of these 
babes and sucklings, God did perfect praise,” otherwise “it is not good to 
the Almighty that he should thus afflict.” 

The tradition of the Greek church (and we have it in the Ethiopic missal) is, 
that the number of the children slain were fourteen thousand ; but that is very 
absurd: I believe if the births of the male children in the weekly bills were 
computed, there would not be found so many under two years old, in one of the 
most pdpulous cities of the world, much less in Bethlehem, a small town, that 
was not neara fortieth part of it,: but it is an instance of the vanity of tradition. 
it is strange, that Josephus doth not relate this story ; but he wrote long after 
St. Matthew, and it is probable he therefore Soukd not relate it, because he 
would not so far countenanre the Christian history, for he was a zealous Jew: 
but to be sure, if it had not peen true, and well attested, he would have con- 
tested it. Macrobius, a heathen writer, tells us, that when Augustus Cesar 
neard, that Herod, among the children he ordered to be slain under two years 
old, among the rest slew his own son, he passed this jest upon him, ‘that it was 
better to be Herod’s swine than his son.’ The usage of the country forbade him 
to kill a swine, but nothing could restrain him from killing his son, Some 
think he had a young child at nurse in Bethlehem; others think, that through 
mistake two events are confounded, the murder of the infants, and the murder 
of his son Antipater. But for the church of Rome to put the holy innocents, 
as they call them, into their calendar, and observe a day in memory of them, 
while they have so often by their barbarous massacres justified, and even out- 
done Herod, is but to do as their predecessors did, who built the tombs of the 
prophets, while they themselves filled up the same measure. Some observe 
another design of Providence in the murder of the infants: by all the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, it appears that Bethlehem was the place, and 
this the time,of the Messiah’s nativity; now all the children of Bethlehem, 
born at this time, being murdered, and Jesus only escaping, none but he could 
oretend to be the Messiah. Herod now thought that he had baffled all the Old 
Testament prophecies, and defeated the indications of the star, and the devo- 
tions of the wise men, by ridding the country of this new king; having burnt 
the hive, he concludes he had killed the master bee, but God in heaven laughs 
at him, and has him in derision. Whatever crafty, cruel devices are in men’s 
hearts, the counsel of the Lord shall stand. 

Ill. The fulfilling of the Scripture in this, ver. 17, 18: “ Then was fulfilled” 
that prophecy, Jer. xxxi. 15, “a yoice was heard in Ramah.” See and adore 
the fulness of the Scripture! that prediction was accomplished in Jeremiah’s 
time, when Nebuzaradan, after he had destroyed Jerusalem, brought all his 
prisoners to Ramah, Jer. xl. 1, and there disposed of them as he pleased, for the 
sword, or for captivity: ‘then was the cry in Ramah heard to Bethlehem,’ (for 
those two cities, the one in Judah’s lot, and the other in Benjamin’s, were not 
far re ts but now the prophecy is again fulfilled, in the great sorrow that 
was for the death of these infants. The Scripture was fulfilled, 

First. In the place of thismourning: the noise of it was heard from Bethlehem 
to Ramah ; for Herod’s cruelty extended itself to all the coasts of Bethlehem, 
eyen into the lot of Benjamin, among the children of Rachel. Some think the 
country about Bethlehem was called Rachel, because there she died and was 
buried; Rachel’s sepulchre was hard by Bethlehem, Gen. xxxv. 16,19; compare 
1 Sam. x.2. Rachel had her heart much set upon children; the son she died 
in travail of, she called Benoni, ‘the son of her sorrow: these mothers were 
like Rachel, lived near Rachel’s grave, and many of them descended from Ra- 
chel, and therefore their Jamentations are elegantly represented by Rachel’s 
weeping. 

Secondly. In the degree of this mourning : “ It was lamentation, and weep- 
ing, and great mourning;” all little enough to express the sense they had of 
this aggravated calamity. ‘Chere was a great cry in Egypt when the firstborn 
were slain, and so there was here when the youngest were slain; for whom we 
naturally have a particula~ tenderness. Here was a representation of this 
world we live in: we hear in it, “lamentation, and weeping, and mourning,” 
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‘and see the tears of the oppressed, some upon one account, and some upor 
another. Our way lies through a vale of tears. This sorrow was so great that 
| they “would not be comforted :” they hardened themselves init, and took a 
| pleasure in their grief. Blessed be God, there is no occasion of grief in tnia 
world, no,not sin itself, that will justify us in refusing to be comforted. They 
“would not be comforted, because they are not,” that is, they are not in the 
land of the living, are not as they were in their mother’s embraces ; if indeed 
they were not, there might be some excuse for sorrowing, as though we had no 
hope; but we know they are not lost, but gone before ; if we forget that they 
are, we lose the best ground of our comfort, 1 Zhes. iv. 13. Some make this 
great grief of the Bethlehemites to be a just judgment upon them for their 
contempt of Christ: they that would not rejoice for the birth of the Son of 
God, are justly made to viele for the death of their own sons; for they only 
wondered at the tidings the shepherds brought them, but did not welcome him, 

The quoting of this prophecy might serve to obviate an objection, which 
some would make against Christ upon this sad providence; ‘ Can the Messiah, 
who is to be the consolation of Israel, be introduced with all this lamentation ? 
Yes, for so it was foretold, and the Scripture must be accomplished. And 
besides, if we look further into that prophecy we shall find, that the “ bitter 
weeping” in Ramah was but a prologue to the greatest joy, for it follows, 
“thy work shall be rewarded,” and “there is hope in thy end.” The worse 
things a®e, the sooner they will mend. Unto them a child was born, sufficient 
to repair their losses. 


19 But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel 
of the Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, 
20 Saying, Arise, and take the young child and his 
mother, and go into the land of Israel: for they are 
dead which sought the young child’s life. 21 And 
he arose, and took the young child and his mother, 
and came into the land of Israel. 22 But when he 
heard that Archelaus did reign in Judea in the room 
of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither: not- 
withstanding, being warned of God in a dream, he 
turned aside into the parts of Galilee: 23 And he 
came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth: that it 


NAZARETH. 


might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, 
He shall be called a Nazarene. 


We have here Christ’s return out of Egypt into the land of Israel again: Egypt 
may serve to sojourn in, or take shelter in for a while, but not to abide in; 
Christ was sent to the “lost sheep of the house of Israel,” and therefore to 
them he must return. Observe, ‘ 

What it was that made way for his return: the death of Herod, which 
happened not long after the murder of the infants; some think not aboye three 
months : such quick work did Divine vengeance make. Note, Herods must 


die; proud tyrants that were the terror of the mighty, and the oppressors of 
the godly in the land of the living, their day must come to fall, and down 
to the pit they must go. “ Who art thou then, that thou shouldest be afraid 
of a man that shall die?” Zsa. 1. 12, 13; bie coy considering that at death, 
not only their envy and hatred are perished, Hcvi. ix. 6, and they cease 
from troubling, Job iii. 17, but they are punished. Of all sins, the guilt, of 
innocent blood fills the measure soonest. It is a dreadful account which 
Josephus gives of the death of this same Herod, (Antiq. Jud., lib. xvii. cap. 8—10,) 
that he was seized with a disease, which burned him inward with an inex- 
pressible torture, that be was insatiably greedy of meat, had the cholic, and 
gout, and dropsy; such an intolerable stink attended his disease, that none 
could come near him, and so passionate and impatient, that he was a torment 
to himself, and a terror to all that attended him; his innate cruelty being thus 
exasperated made him more barbarous than ever. Having ordered his own sop 


At the zame time the magi may have thought the luminous guide 
really a star. Some have interpreted, or rather misinterpreted the 
passage so as to favour what is called judicial astrology, casting of 
nativities, and other science falsely so called. Whether a miracle or 
not a miracle, the phenomenon was a reality, and the explanation 
given to it by the magi was correct; but it is impossible to say 
whether they knew the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17), and 
took re to beits fulfilmes* One thing, however, is known by the 


witness of Tacitus and Suetonius, that a great deliverer was at that 
time looked for all over the Hast, and expected, in fact, to proceed 
from Judea. 
be OWE, 
dignities of the Saviour, but they may have been such products of 
the land of the magians as they were wont to offer to kings and 
princes. The vulgar fable that these men were kings is without the 
shadow of a foundation. : ae ae 


The gifts presented were possibly symbolical of the 
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to 0 vut to death, he imprisoned many of the nobility and gentry, and ordered 

that as soon as he was dead they should be killed; but that execution was 
revented. See what kind of men have been the enemies and persecutors of 
‘hrist and his followers! Few opposed Christianity, but what have first di- 
ested themselves of humanity, as Nero and Domitian. 

Il. The orders given fromHeaven concerning their return, and Joseph’s obedi- 
ence to those orders, ver. 19—21. God had sent Joseph into Egypt, and there he 
stayed till the same that brought him thither ordered him thence. Note, In all 
our removes it is good to see our way plain, and God going before us; we 
should not move either one way or other, without order. These orders were 
sent him eh ey angel. Note, Our intercourse with God, if it be kept up on 
our part, shall be kept up on his, wherever we are. 0 place can beohide 
God’s gracious visits; en came to Joseph in Egypt, to Ezekiel in Babylon, 
and to John in Patmos. ow, 

First. The angel informs him of the death of Herod, and his accomplices: 
* they are dead which sought the young child’s life.” They are dead, but the 
young child lives: persecuted saints sometimes live to tread upon the graves of 
their persecutors. Thus did the church’s King weather this storm, and many 
an one has the church in like manner weathered. “ ‘They are dead;” to wit, 
Herod and his son Antipater, who, though there were mutual jealousies between 
them, yet probably concurred in seeking the destruction of this new king. If 
Herod first kill Antipater, and then die himself, the coasts are cleared, and 
the Lord is known by the judgments which he executeth, when one wicked 
instrument is the ruin of another. 

Secondly. He directs him what to do: he must go and “ return to the land 
of Israel ;” and he did so without delay, not pleading the tolerably good settle- 
ment he had in Egypt, or the inconveniencies of the journey, especially if, as is 
supposed, it was in the beginning of the winter that Herod died. God’s 

eople follow his conduct wherever he leads them, wherever he lodges them. 

id we but look upon the world as our Egypt, the place of our bondage and 
banishment, and heaven only as our Canaan, our home, our rest, we should as 
readily arise and depart thither when we are called for, as Joseph did out of 


Egypt. 

ie. The further direction he had from God, which way to steer, and where to 
fix in the land of Israel, ver. 22, 23. God could have given him instructions 
with the former, but God reveals his mind to his people by degrees, to keep 
them still waiting on him, and expecting to hear further from him. These orders 
qoseph received in a dream, probably as those before, by the ministration of an 
engel. God could have signified his will to Joseph by the child Jesus, but we 
do not find that in those removes he either takes notice, or gives notice,of 
any thing that occurred; surely it was because “in all things it behoved him 
to be made like his brethren ;’” being a child, he spake asa child, and did asa 
child, and threw a veil over his infinite knowlodge and power ; as a child he 
increased in wisdom. Now the direction given this holy, royal family is, 

First. That it might not settle in Judza, ver. 22. Joseph might think, that 
Jesus being born in Bethlehem, must be brought up there; yet is prudently 
afraid for the young child, because he heard that Archelaus ae be in Herod's 
stead, not over all the kingdom as his father did, but only over Judea, the other 
partes: being put into other hands. See what asuccession of enemies there 

to fight against Christ and his church. If one drop off, another presently 
appears, to keep the old enmity. But for this reason Joseph must not take 
the young child into Juda. Note, God will not thrust his children into the 
mouth of danger, but when it is for his own glory and their trial; for “ pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the life and death of his saints,” precious is 
their blood to him. 4 a 

Secondly. That it must settle in Galilee, ver. 22. There Philip now ruled, 
who was a mild quiet man. Note, The providence of God commonly so orders 
it, that his people shall not want a quiet retreat from the storm and from 
the tempest; when one climate becomes hot and scorching, another shall be 
ee more cool and temperate. Galilee lay far north, Samaria lay between it 
and Judwa; thither they were sent to Nazareth, a sey upon a hill, in the 
centre of the lot of Zebulun; there the mother of our Lord lived when she 
conceived “that holy thing, and probably Joseph lived there too, Lu. i. 26, 27. 
Thither they were sent, for there they were well known, and were among 
their relations ; the most proper place for them to be in. There they con- 
tinued, and from thence our Saviour was called “Jesus of Nazareth,” which 
was to the Jews a stumbling block, for “can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” In this is said to be fulfilled what was “spoken by the prophets, 
he shall be called a Nazarene;” which may be looked upon, 1. Asa name of 
honour and dignity, though primarily it signifies no more but a man of 
Nazareth, yet there is an allusion or mystery in it, speaking Christ to be, Ist. 
The man, the “‘ Branch,” spoken of, Jsa. xi. 1, where the word is Netsar, which 
signifies, either a branch or the city of Nazareth; in being denominated from 
that city, he is declared to be that branch. 2nd. It speaks him to be the 

reat Nazarite, of whom the legal Nazarites were atype and figure, especially 

amson, Jud. xiii. 5, and Joseph, who is called a Nazarite among his brethren, 
Gen. xlix. 26; and to whom that which was prescribed concerning the Nazarites 
has reference, Num. vi. 2, &c.; not that Christ was strictly a Nazarite, for he 
drank wine, and touched dead bodies; but he was eminently so, both as he 
was singularly holy, and as he was by a solemn designation and _ dedication set 
apart to the honour of God in the work of our redemption, as Samson was to 
save Israel: and it is a name we have all reason to rejoice in, and to know 

im by. Or,2. Asa nameof reproach and contempt. To be called a Nazarene, 
was to be called a despicable man, a man from whom no good was to be 
expected, and to whom no respect was to be paid. The devil first fastened 
this name upon Christ, to render him mean, and to prejudice people against 
him, and it stuck as a nickname to him and his followers. Now this was not 
particularly foretold by any one prophet, but in general it was spoken by the 
prophets, that he should be “despised and rejected of men,” Jsa. liii. 2,3; “a 
worm and no man,” Ps. xxii. 6,7; that he should be an alien to his brethren, 
Ps. \xix. 8,9. Let no name of reproach for religion’s sake seem hard to us, 
when our ter was himself called a Nazarene. 


CHAPTER III. 


As the story of this chapter, concerning the baptism of John, begins the Gospel, Mar.i.1, 
what went before is but preface or introduction ; this is ‘‘the beginning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ ;” and Peter observes the same date, Acts i. 22; ‘beginning from the 
baptism of John ;” for then Christ began first to appear in him, and then to appear to 
him, and by him to the world. Here is, I. The glorious rising of the morning star, 
John the Baptist, ver. 1. 1. The doctrine he preached, ver. 2. 2. The fulfilling of the 
Scripture in him, ver. 3. 3. His manner of life, ver. 4. 4. The resort of multitudes to 
aim, and their submission to his baptism, ver. 5,6. 5. His sermon that he preached to 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, wherein he endeavours to bring them to repentance, 
ver. 7—10, and so to bring them to Christ, ver. 11,12. II, The more glorious shining 
forth of the sun of righteousness immediately after; where we have, 1. The honour 
done by him to the baptism of John, ver. 13—15. 2. The honour done to him by the 
descent of the Spirit upon him, and a voice from heaven, ver. 16, 17. 
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aa Lah, 


N those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the 


saying, Repent ye: for the 
, kingdom of heaven is at 
3 For this is he that 
Qwas spoken of by the pro- 
J, phet Hsaias, i The 


4 And 
the same John had his raiment of camei’s hair, and 
a leathern girdle about his loins; and his meat was 


way of the Lord, make his paths straight. 


locusts and wild honey. 5 Then went out to him 
Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordan, 6 And were baptized of him in Jor- 
dan, confessing their sins. 


We have here an account of the preaching and bapti i 
the dawning of the Gospel-day. Obscrve, 4 pevenere os POS Fura a 

I. The time when he appeared : “Tn those days,” ver. 1, or, ‘after those days, 
fons cy leg le was recorded in the foregoing chapter, which left the child 
ae is infancy. “In those days, that is, in the time appointed of the 

ather for the beginning of the Gospel, “ when the fulness of time was come,” 
which was often thus spoken of inthe Old Testament, “In those days.” Now 
the last of Daniel’s weeks began, or rather the latter half of the Nant week, 
when the Messiah was to “confirm the covenant with many,” Dan. ix. 27. 
Christ’s appearances are all in their season. Glorious things were spoken both 
of John and Jesus, at and before their births, which would have given occa- 
sion to encet some extraordinary appearances of a Divine presence and 

ower wit 1 them when they were very young; but it is quite otherwise. 

xcept Christ’s disputing with the doctors at twelve years old, nothing 
appears remarkable concerning either of them, till they were about thirty 
years old. Nothing is recorded of their childhood and youth, but the greatest 
mare of their life is tempus aédndov; it is wrapt up in darkness and obscurity. 

hese children differ little in outward appearance from other children, as the 
heir while he is under age “ differeth nothing from a servant, though he oe lord 
of all.” And this was to shew, 

First. That even then when God is acting as the God of Israel, the Saviour 
yet “verily he is a God that hideth himself,” /sa. xlv. 15. “ The Lord is in 
this place, and I knew it not,” Gen. xxviii. 16. Our Beloved stands behind the 
wall long before he “looks forth at the windows,” Cant. ii. 9. ‘ 

Secondly. That our faith must orincipally have an eye to Christ in his office 
and undertaking, for there is the display of his power; Lut in his person is the 
hiding of his power. All this while Christ was God-man; yet we are not 
told what he said or did, till he appeared as a prophet, and then “hear ye him.” 

Thirdly. That young men, though well qualified, should not be forward to 
put forth themselves in public services, but be humble and modest, and self- 
diffident, “swift to hear and slow to speak.” Matthew saith nothing of the 
conception and birth of John the Baptist, which is largely related by St. Luke, 
but finds him at full age. as if dropped from the clouds to preach in the wilder- 
ness. For above thres hundred years the church had been without prophots, 
those lights had been long put out, that he might be the more desired, who was 
to be the Great Prophet. After Malachi there was no prophet, nor any pre- 
tender to rophecy, till John the Baptist, to whom therefore the prophet 
Malachi points more directly than any of the Old Testament prophets had done, 
Mal. iii. 1, ‘* 1 send my messenger.” 

Il. The place where he appeared first: “In the wilderness of Juda.” It 
was not an uninhabited desert, but a part of the country not so thickly peo- 
pled, nor so much inclosed into fields and vineyards, as other parts were; it was 
such a wilderness as had six cities and their villages in it, which are named, 
Jos. xv. 61,62. In these cities and villages John preached, for thereabouts be 
had hitherto lived, being born hard by in Hebron. The scenes of his action 
began there, where he had long spent his time in contemplation, and even 
when he shewed himself to Israel, he shewed how well he loved retirement, as 
far as would consist with his business. ‘The word of the Lord” found John 
here in a “ wilderness.” Note, No place is so remote as to shut us out from 
the visits of Divine grace: nay, commonly the sweetest intercourse the saints 
have with heaven is, when they are withdrawn furthest from the noise of this 
world. It was in this wilderness of Judah, that David penned the sixty- 
third Psalm, which speaks so much of the sweet communion he then had 
with God, Hos. ii. 14. In a wilderness the Law was given: and as the Old 
Testament, so the New Testament Israel was first found in a desert land, 
and there God“ led him about and instructed him,” Deu. xxxii. 10. John 
Baptist was a priest of the order of Aaron, yet we find him preaching in a 
wilderness, and never officiating in the temple; but. Christ who was not a son 
of Aaron, yet is often found in the temple, and sitting there “as one havin 
authority ;” so it was foretold, Mal. iii.1, “The Lord whom ye seek shal 
suddenly come to his temple;” not the messenger that was to “prepare his 
way.” ‘This intimated that the priesthood of Christ was to thrust out that of 
Aaron, and drive it into a wilderness. The beginning of the Gospel in a wil- 
derness, speaks comfort to the deserts of the Gentile world, Now must the 

rophecies be fulfilled, I will plant in the wilderness the cedar, Zsa. xli. 18, 19. 
The wilderness shal! be a beautiful field, Zsa. xxxii.15; and ‘ the desert shall 
rejoice,” Jsa. xxxv. 1, 2, which the Septuagint reads, ‘the desert of Jordan’, the 
very wilderness in which John preached. In the Romish church there are 
those who call themselves hermits, and pretend to follow John, but when 
they say of Christ, “ Behold he is in the desert, go not forth,” Mat. xxiv. 26. 
There was a seducer that led his followers into the wilderness, Acts xxi. 38. 

Ill. His preaching. This he made his business; he came not fighting, not 
disputing, but preaching, ver. 1, for “by the foolishness of preaching” Christ’s 
kingdom must be set up. 


ii. 17, 18. The words of Jer. xxxi. 15, here quoted, refer originally 
to the captivity in Babylon, but, like other prophetic utterances, 
they are capable of more than a single application. Rachel, the 
mother of the tribe of Benjamin, is, by a bold poetic figure, intro- 
duced as weeping over her descendants. ‘The tomb of Rachel is 
about a mile north of Bethlehem, but the position of Rama is 

isputed, as the name was borne by various places, : 
22. Herod, by a new will prepared not long before his death, 


named Archelaus his successor as king of Judea. The death of 
Herod occurred at Jericho, and forthwith Archelaus was greeted as 
king, though afterwards his title was changed to ethnarch, The 
rumour that he reigned was as true as it must have been unexpected, 
for, until a few days of his death, Herod had indicated Antipas, and 
not Archelaus, as his successor. 

ii. 23. The main road from Egypt into Palestine branched off at 
Beersheba, and again further north, the right leading away to 

9 


Sea 
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ye.” He preached this in Judawa, among those that were called Jews, and 
made a profession of religion; for even they need repentance. He preached 
.t not in Jerusalem, but in the “wilderness of Judea,” among the plain country 
people; for even those who think themselves most out of the way of tempta- 
tion, and furthest from the vanities and vices of the town, yet cannot wash 
their hands in innocency, but must do it in repentance. John Baptist’s 
business was to call men to repent of their sins; evavoecre, ‘ bethink yourselves,’ 
admit a second thought to correct the errors of the first; an after-thought : 
consider your ways, change your minds; you have thought amiss, think again 
and think aright. Note, True penitents have other thoughts of God an 
Christ, and sin and holiness, and this world and the other, than they have had, 
and stand otherwise affected towards them. The change of the mind pro- 
duceth a change of the way. ‘Those who aretruly sorry for what they have 
done amiss, will be careful to do so no more. This repentance is a necessary 
duty in obedience to the command of God, Acts xvii. 30, anda Roceenety pre- 

arative and qualification for the comforts of the Gospel of Christ. If the 
leant of man had continued upright and unstained, Divine consolations might 
have been received without this painful operation preceding, but being sinful, 
it must be first pained before it can be laid at ease; must labour before it: 
can be at rest; the sore must be searched, or it cannot be cured. “I wound, | 
and I heal.” . : 

Secondly. The argument he used to enforce this call was, for “the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” ‘The prophets of the Old Testament called people to 
repent, for the obtaining and securing of temporal national mercies, and for 
the preventing and removing of temporal national judgments ; but now, though 
the duty pressed is the same, the reason is new, and purely evangelical. Men 
are now considered in their personal capacity, and not so much,as then,in a 
social and political one. Now, “repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
that is, the Gospel dispensation of the covenant of grace, the opening of the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers, by the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. It is a kingdom which Christ is the sovereign of, and we must be the 
willing loyal subjects of. It is a kingdom of heaven, not of this world; a spi- 
ritual kingdom; its original from heaven, its tendency to heaven. John preached 
this “at hand;” then it was at the door—to us it is come, by the pouring 
out of the Spirit, and the full exhibiting of the riches of Gospel grace. Now, 
1. This is a great inducement to us to repent: nothing like the consideration of 
Divine grace to break the heart, both for sin, and from sin. That is evangelical 
vepentance that flows from a sight of Christ, from a sense of his love, and the 
hopes of pardon and forgiveness through him. Kindness is conquering, abused | 
kindness humbling and melting. ‘What a wretch was | to sin against such 
grace! against the law and love of such a kingdom!’ 2. It is great encourage- 
ment tous to repent. Repent, for your sins shall be pardoned upon your 
repentance. Return to God in away of duty, and he wili, through Christ, 
return to you ina way of mercy. The proclamation of pardon discovers an 
fetcheth in the malefactor that before fled and absconded. ‘Thus are we 
drawn to it with the cords of a man, and the bands of love. 

The prophecy that was fulfilled in him, ver.3. This is he that was 
spoken of in the beginning of that part of the prophecy of Esaias, which is 
mostly evangelical, and which points at Gospel times, and Gospel grace; see 
fsa. xl. 3, 4. John is here spoken of, : 

¥irst. As the “voice of one crying in the wilderness.” John owned it 
himself, Jno. i. 23, “Iam the voice,” and that is all; God is the speaker, who 
maketh known his mind by John, as aman doth by his voice. he Word of 
God must be received as such, 1 Thes. ii. 13: what else is Paul and what is 
Apollos, but the voice? John is called “the voice,” gw Bowvros, “the voice of 
one crying” aloud, which is startling and awakening; Christ is called ‘the 
Word,” which being distinct and articulate, is more instructive. John as “the 
voice” roused men, and then Christ as “the Word” taught them; as we find, 
Rev. xiv. 2; the voice of many waters, andof a great thunder, made way for 
the melodious voice of harpers, and the new song, ver. 3. Some observe, that 
as Samson’s mother must drink no strong drink, yet he was designed to be a 
strong man, so John Baptist’s father was struck dumb, and yet he was designed 
to be “the voice of one erying.”. When the crier’s voice is begotten.of a 
dumb father, it shews “the excellency of the power to be of God, and not 
of man.” 

Secondly. As one whose business it was to “ prepare the way of the Lord, 
and to make his paths straight ;” so it was said of him before he was born, that 
he should “ make ready a people prepared for the Lord,” Lu. i. 17, as Christ’s 
harbinger and forerunner, and such an one as intimated the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom, for he came not inthe gaudy dress of a herald at arms, but the 
homely one of a hermit. Officers are sent before great men to clear the way, so 
John prepares the way of the Lord. 1. He himself did so among the men of that 
generation. In the Jewish church and nation at that time all was out of 
course ; there was a great decay of piety, the vitals of religion were corrupted 
and eaten out by the traditions and injunctions of the elders. The scribes and 
Pharisees, that is, the greatest hypocrites in the world, had the key of know- 
ledge and the key of the government at their girdle. The people were 
fenerally extremely proud of their privileges, confident of justification by their 
own righteousness, insensible of sin, and though now under the most humbling 
providences, being lately made a province of the Roman Empire, yet were 
unhumbled: they were much in the same temper, that they were in Malachi’s 
time, insolent and haughty, and ready to contradict the Word of God. Now 
Jolin was sent to level these mountains, to take down their high opinion of 
themselves, and to shew them their sins, that the doctrine of Christ might be 
the more acceptable and effectual. 2. His doctrine of repentance and humi- 
liation is still as necessary as it was then “to prepare the way of the Lord.” 
Note, There is a great deal to be done to make way for Christ into a soul 
to bow the heart for the reception of the Son of David, 2 Sam. xix. 14; an 
nothing more needful, in order to this, than the discovery of sin, and a con- 
viction of the insufficiency of our own righteousness. That which letteth will 
let, until it be taken out of the way. Prejudices must be removed, high 
thoughts brought down, and captivated to the obedience of Christ. Gates 
of brass must be broken, and bars of iron cut asunder, ere the everlasting 
doors be opened for the King of glory to come in. The way of sin and Satan 
is a crooked way; to prepare a way for Christ, the paths must be made straight, 
Heb. xii. 13. 

V. The garb in which he appeared, Seth pas he made, and the manner of life 
ne lived, ver. 4. They that expected the Messiah as a temporal prince, would 
think his forerunner must come in great pomp and splendour, that his e eee 
should be very magnificent and gay; but it proves quite contrary: he shall be 
“creat in the sight of the Lord,” but mean in the eye of the world; and as 
Christ himself, having no “form or comeliness,” to intimate betimes, that the 
glory of Christ’s kingdom was to be spiritual, and the subjects of it such as 
ordinarily were, either found by it, or made by it, poor and despised, and had 
their honours, pleasures, and riches derived fiom another world. 

First. His dress was plain. “’‘Chis same John had his raiment of camel’s 
hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins ;” he did not go in long clothing 


MAT TS ea 


First. I'he doctrine he preached was that of repentance, ver. 2: “Repent || as the scribes, or soft clothing as the courtiers, but in the year of a 
i iY 
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country husbandman, for he lived in a country place, and suited his habita 
to his habitation. Note, It is good for us to accommodate ourselves to the 
place and condition which God in his providence has put us in. John 
appeared in this dress, 1. To shew that, like Jacob, he ‘‘ was a plain man,” and 
mortified to this world, and the delights and gaieties of it. ‘“‘ Behold an 
Israelite indeed.” ‘Those that are lowly in heart should shew it by a holy 
negligence and indifference in their attire, and not make the putting on of 
apparel their adorning, nor value, others by their attire. 2. To shew that he 
was a prophet; for prophets wore rough garments, as mortified men, Zee. xiii. 4. 
And especially to shew that he was the Elias promised ; for particular 
notice is taken of Elias, that he was a hairy man (which some think is meant 
of the hairy garments he wore),and that “ he was girt with a girdle of leather 
about his loins,” 2 Ain. i. 8. John Baptist appears no way inferior to him in 
mortification ; this therefore is “that Elias that was to come.” 3. To shew 
that he was a man of resolution; his girdle was not fine, such as were then 
commonly worn, but it was strong, it was aleathern girdle; and blessed he 
ape servant whom his Lord, when he comes, finds with his loins girt, Lu. xii.353 
1 Pet. i. 13. 

Secondly. His diet was plain: ‘‘ His meat was locusts and wild honey.” Not 
as if he never ate anything else, but these he freauently fed upon, and made 
many a fneal’s meat of when he retired into solitary places, and continued long 
there for contemplation. Locusts were a sort of flying insect, very good for 
food, and allowed as clean, Lev. xi. 22; they required little dressing, and were 
light and easy of digestion; whence it is reckoned among the infirmities of 
old age, that the grasshopper, or locust, is then a burden to the stomach,, 
Ecel. xii. 5. Wild honey was that which Canaan flowed with, 1 Sam. xiv. 26. 
Either it was gathered immediately as it fell in the dew, or rather as it was 
found in the hollows of trees and rocks, where bees built, that were not, as 
those in hives, under the care and inspection of men. This intimates that he 
ate sparingly, a little served histurn. A man would be long ere he filled his 
belly with locusts and wild honey. John Baptist “came neither eating nor 
drinking,” ch, xi. 18. Not with that curiosity, formality, and familiarity that 
other people do. He was so entirely taken up with spiritual things, that he 
could seldom find time for a set meal. Now, 1. This agreed with the doc- 
trine he preached of “‘ repentance,” and “fruits meet for repentance.” Note, 
Those whose business it is to call others to mourn for sin, and to mortity it 
ought themselves to live a serious life, a life of self-denial, mortification, and 
contempt of the world. John Baptist thus shewed the deep sense he had of 
the badness of the time and place he lived in, which made the preaching of 
repentance needful; every day was a fast day with him. 2. This agreed with 

is office as Christ’s forerunner; by this practice he shewed that he knew 
what the kingdom of heaven was, and had experienced the powers of it. 
Note, Those that are acquainted with Divine and spiritual pleasures, cannot 
but look upon all the delights and ornaments of sense with a holy indifferency ; 
they know better things. By giving others this example, he made way for 


Christ. Note, A conviction of the vanity of the world and every thing in it is 
the best preparative for the entertainment of the kingdom of heaven in the 
heart. “ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 


VI. The people that attended me fe him, and flocked after him, ver.5: “Then 
went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judwa.” Great multitudes came to him 
from the city, and from all parts of the country; some of all sorts, men and. 
women, young and old, rich and poor, Pharisees and publicans, they “ went 
out to him” as soon as they heard of his preaching the kingdom of heaven, 
that they might hear what thes heard so much of. ow, ‘ 

First. This was a great honour put upon John, that so many attended him, 
and with so much respect. Note, Many times those have most real honour 
done them that least court the shadow of it. Those that live a mortified life, 
that are humble and self-denying, and dead to the worid, command respect 
and men have a secret value and reverence for them, more than one woul 
imagine. 

Secondly. This gave John a great opportunity of doing good, and was an 
evidence that God was with him. Now people begin to crowd and press into 
the kingdom of heaven, Lu. xvi. 16, and a blessed sight it was to see the dew 
of the youth dropping from the womb of the Gospel morning, Ps. cx. 3; to. 
see the net cast where there were so many fish. 

Thirdly. This was an evidence that now was a time of great expectation. 
it was generally thought that the kingdom of God should nesenty onpess 
Iu. xix. 11; and therefore when John shewed himself to Iszael, live and 
preached at this rate, so very different from the scribes and Pharisees, they 
were ready to say of him, that he was “the Christ,” Zu. iti. 15; and thig 
occasioned such a confluence of people about him, re i 

Fourthly. Those that would have the benefit of John’s ministry, must go 
out to him to the wilderness, sharing in his reproach. Note, They who truly 
desire “the sincere milk of the Word,” if it be not brought to them, will go 
seek out for it; and they who would learn the doctrine of repentance, must 
go out from the hurry of this world, and be still. 

Fifthly. It appears by the issue, that of the many that came to John’s 
baptism, there were but few that stuck to it; witness the cold reception Christ 
had in Judea, and about Jerusalem. Note, There may bea multitude of for- 
ward hearers, where there are but a few true believers. Curiosity, affectation 
of novelty, and variety, may bring many to attend upon good preaching, and to 
be affected with it for a while, who yet are never subject to the power of it, 


ize. XXxiii. 31, 32. 

VII. The rule or ceremony by which he admitted disciples, ver. 6. Those 
that received his doctrine, and submitted to his discipline, “ were baptized of 
him in Jordan,” thereby professing their repentance, and their belief that the 
kingdom of the Messiah was at hand. P ahs 

First. They testified their repentance by “ confessing their sins ;” a general 
confession, it is probable, they made to John, that they were sinners, that they 
were polluted by sin, and needed cleansing, but to God they made a confession 
of particular sins, for he is the party offended. The Jews had been taught to 
justify themselves, but John teacheth them to accuse themselves, and not to 
rest, as they used to do, in the general confession of sin made for all Israel 
once a year upon the day of atonement, but to make a particular acknowledg- 
ment, every one, of “the plague of his own heart.” Note, A penitent confes- 
sion of sin is required, in order to peace and pardon; and those only are ready 
to receive Jesus Christ as their righteousness, who are brought with sorrow 
and shame to own their guilt, 1 Jno. i. 8. 

Secondly. The benefits of the “kingdom of heayen” now “at hand,” were 
thereupon sealed to them by baptism. He washed them with water in token 
of this, that from all their iniquities God would cleanse them. It was usual 
with the Jews to baptize those whom they admitted proselytes to their religion, 
especially those who were only “ proselytes of the gate,” and were not circum- 
cised as the “ proselytes of righteousness” were. Some think it was likewise 
a custom for persons of eminent religion, that set up for leaders, by baptism 
to admit ils and disciples. Christ’s question Concha na 2 Onn» pape 


upi nists 
“ Was it from heaven or of men?” implied that there were baptisms of men, 


Hebron, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem, and the ieft running nearer the || allusion to the word netzer (“a branch”), by which title our Saviour 


coast. Hence, after reaching the land of Israel, the holy family 
went away to Galilee without touching Bethlehem, as seems to have 
been intended Owing to the residence of Jesus at Nazareth he was 
called a Nazarene, in accordance with a very common practice in all 
ages. ‘The words, “He shall be called a Nazarene,” cannot be a 
verbal quotation; for they are found in none of the prophets. They 
must be viewed as an inference from prophecy, and may have some 


10 


is foretold in Isa. xi. 1; or they may refer to the order of Nazarites., 
Certainty is, however, unattainable, and Nazareth is not mentioned in 
the Old Testament: we prefer, therefore, to leave it, with Dean 
Alford, “as an unsolved difficulty,” or as a phrase not yet clearly 
explained. : wer 

iii. 1, “In those days” must mean while Jesus yet resided at 
Nazareth,.and the words imply that he continued to dwell there 


from the wrath to come? 
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who pretended not toa Divine mission; with this usage John complied, but 
his was from heaven, and was distinguished from all others, with this cha- 
racter, it was the “baptism of repentance,” Acts xix. 4. All Israel were 
“baptized into Moses,” | Cor. x. 2. 
Epa fae or baptisms, Heb. ix. 10. But John’s baptism refers to the remedial 
law, the law of repentance and faith. He is said to baptize them in Jordan, 
that river which was famous for Israel’s passage through it, and Naaman’s 
cure; yet itis probable John did not baptize in that river at first, but after- 
wards, when the people that came to his baptism were numerous, he removed 
to Jordan. By baptism he obliged them to live a holy life, according to the 

rofession they took upon themselves. Note, Confession of sin must always 

e accompanied with holy resolutions, in the strength of Divine grace, not to 
return to it again. 


7 But when he saw many of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, 
O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
8 Bring forth therefore 
fruits meet for repentance: 9 And think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father : 
for I say unto you, that God is able of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham. 10 And now 
also the ax is laid unto the root of the trees: there- 
fore every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the fire. 11 I indeed bap- 
tize you with water unto repentance: but he that 
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cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost, and with fire: 12 Whose fan 7s in his 
hand, and he will throughly purge his floor, and 
gather his wheat into the garner; but he will burn 
up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 


ANCIENT MODE OF WINNOWING. 


The doctrine John preached was that of “repentance,” in consideration of 
the “ kingdom of heaven at hand;” now here we have the use of that doctrine. 
Application is the life of preaching, so it was of John’s preaching. Observe, | 


until his appearance before the world. Of the period, and of the 
earlier history of John, we receive fuller details from St. Luke. 
«The wilderness of Judea” here meant is shown by the context to 
have extended to the Jordan. According to Smith’s “ Dictionary of 
the Bible,” John baptised at three places. The first, here referred 
to, was at the lower ford of the river, near Jericho; the second place 
was further north, near the upper ford, or Bethabara ; and the third 
mear Enon and Salem, still more to the north. The “wilderness of 
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eel whom he apptiel it; to “the Pharisees and Sadducees” that came “ ta 
his baptism,” ver. 7, _ To others he thought it enough to say, “ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” but when he saw these Pharisees and Saddu- 


The ceremonial law consisted in “divers || cees come about him, he found it necessary to explain himself, and deal more 


closely. These were two of the three noted sects among the Jews at that time: 
the third was that of the Essenes, whom we never read of in the Gospels, for 
they affected retirement, and declined busying themselves in public action. The 
Pharisees were zealots for the ceremonies, for the power of the church, and the 
traditions of the elders; the Sadducees ran into the other extreme, and were 
little better than deists, denying the existence of spirits and a future state. It 
was strange that they came to John’s baptism, but their curiosity brought them 
to be hearers; and some of them, it is probable, submitted to be baptized; but 
it :s certain the generality of them did not, for Christ saith, Lu. vii. 29, 30, that 
when “the publicans justified God, end were baptized of John, the Pharisees and 
lawyers rejected the counsel of God against themselves, being not baptized of 
him.” Note, Many come to ordinances that come not under the power of them, 
Now to them John here addresseth himself with all faithfulness, and what he 
said to them he said to the multitude, Lu. iii. 7, for they were all concerned in 
what he said. 

Il. What the application was ; it is plain and home, and directed to their con- 
sciences ; he speaks as one that came not to preach before them, but to preach 
to them, Though his education was private, he was not bashful when he ap- 
peared in public, nor feared the face of man, for he was full of the Holy Ghost, 
and of power, 

First. Here is a word of conviction and awakening. He begins harshly, calls 
them not Rabbi, gives them not the titles, much less the applauses, they had 
been used to. 1. The title he gives them is, “ O generation of vipers :” Christ 
gave them the same title, ch. xii. 34; xxiii. 33. They were as vipers, though 
specious, yet, vencmous and poisonous, and full of malice and enmity to ever 
thing that was good; they were a viperous brood, the seed and offspring of suc 
as had been of the same spirit ; it was bred in the bone with them. They gloried 
in it, that they were the seed of Abraham, but John shewed them that they 
were the serpent’s seed; compare Gen. ili. 15: “of their father the devil, 
Jno. viii. 44. They were a viperous gang, ie were all alike; though enemies 
to one another, yet confederate in mischief. Note, A wicked generation 
is a generation of vipers, and they ought to be told so: it becomes the 
ministers of Christ to be bold in shewing sinners their true character. 2. 
The alarm he gives them is, “ Who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come?” This intimates that they were in danger of the wrath to come, and 
that their case was so near to desperate, and their hearts so hardened in sin—the 
Pharisees, by their shows of religion, and the Sadducees by their arguments 
against ide ieee’ it was next toa miracle to see any oR of them. ‘ What 
brings you hither? Who thought of seeing you here? hat fright have you 
been put into, that you inquire after the kingdom of heaven?’ Note, 1. There 
is a “ wrath to come ;” besides present wrath, the vials of which are poured out 
now, there is future wrath, the stores of which are treasured up for hereafter. 
2. It is the great concern of every one of us to flee from that wrath. It is won- 
derful mercy that we are fairly warned to flee from this wrath. Think, who 
has warned us; God has warned us, who delights not in our ruin: he warns 
by the written word, by ministers, by conscience. 3. These warnings sometimes 
startle those that seemed to have been very much hardened in their security 
and good opinion of themselves. 

Secondly. Here is a word of exhortation and direction, ver. 8: “ Bring forth 
therefore fruits meet for repentance.” “Therefore,” because you are “ warned 
to flee from the wrath to come,” let the terrors of the Lord persuade you toa 
holy life. Or, “therefore,” because you profess repentance, and attend upon 
the doctrine and baptism of repentance, evidence that you are true penitents : 
repentance is seated in the heart. There it is as a root; but in vain do we pre- 
tend to have it there, if we do not “ bring forth the fruits” of it in an universal re- 
formation, forsaking all sin, and cleaving to that which is good; these are fruits 
atious Ths eTavocas,— worthy of repentance.’ Note, Those are not worthy the 
name of penitents, nor their privileges, who say they are sorry for their sins and 
yet persist in them. They that profess repentance, as all that are baptized do, 
must be and act as becomes penitents, and never do any thing unbecoming a 
penitent sinner. It becomes penitents to be humble and low in their own eyes, 
to be thankful for the least mercy, patient under the greatest aftliction, to be 
watchful against all appearances of sin and approaches towards it, to abound 
in every duty, and to be charitable in judging others. 

Thirdly. Hore is a word of caution not to trust to their external privileges, 
so as with them to shift off these calls to repentance, ver. 9: “‘ Think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father.” Note, There is a great 
deal which carnal hearts are apt to say within themselves, to put by the con- 
vincing, commanding power of the Word of God, which ministers should Jabour 
to meet with and anticipate: vain thoughts which lodge within those who are 
called to wash their hearts, Jer. iv. 14, Mn dofnre,— Pretend not, presume not 
to say within yourselves; be not of the opinion that this will save you; harbour 
not such a conceit.’ ‘Please not yourselves with saying this,’ so some read it 
‘rock not yourselves asleep with this, nor flatter yourselves into a fool’s para- 
dise.’ Note, God takes notice what we say within ourselves, which we dare not 
speak out ; and is acquainted with all the false rests of the soul, and the falla- 
cies with which it deludes itself, but will not discover them, lest it should be 
undeceived. Many hide the lie that ruins them in their right hand, and roll 
it under their tongue, because they are ashamed to own it: they keep in 
the devil’s interest by keeping the devil’s counsel. Now John shews them, 
1. What their pretence was: “ We have Abraham to our father;” ‘ we are not 
sinners of the Gentiles, it is fit indeed they should be called to repent; but we 
are Jews, aholy nation, a peculiar people, what is this tous?’ Note, The Word 
doth us no good, when we will not take it as spoken to us, and belonging to us. 
‘Think not that because you are the seed of Abraham, therefore, Ist. You need 
not repent, you have nothing to repent of; your relation to Abraham, and your 
interest in tae covenant made with him, denominates you so holy that there is no 
oceasion for you to change your mind or way. 2nd. That, therefore, you shall 
fare well enough, though you do not repent: think not that this will bring you 
off in the judgment, and secure you from the wrath to come; that God will 
connive at your impenitency because you are Abraham’s seed.’ Note, It is vain 
presumption to think that our having good relations will save us, though we be 
not good ourselves. What though we be descended from pious ancestors, have 
been blessed with a religious education, have our lot cast in families where the 
fear of God is uppermost, and have good friends that advise us and pray for u 
what will all this avail us, if we do not repent and live a life of repentance? 
“ We have Abraham to our father,” and, therefore, are entitled to the privileges 
of the covenant made with him: being his seed, we are sons of the church, “ the 
temple of the Lord,” Jer. vii. 4. Note, Multitudes, by resting in the honours 
and advantages of their visible church-membership, take up short of heaven. 
2. How foolish and groundless this pretence was: they thought that, bein 
the seed of Abraham, they were the ony people God had in the world, ad, 
therefore, if they were cut off, he would be at a loss fora church; but John 
shews them the folly of this conceit: “I say unto you,” (whatever you assy 


Judea” in this place will, therefore, be that district which was not 
far from Jericho. It was readily accessible from Jerusalem and other 
parts of Judea, from which multitudes flocked to receive baptism. 

iii. 4. The dress of John was peculiar, resembling that of Elijah 
(2 Kings i. 8). Camels’ hair was woven into a cloth of coarse texture, 
resembling sackcloth, and better adapted for tents than for the 
ordinary apparel of men. ‘This rude garment was fastened round the 
waist by aleathern girdle. In the East, both the loose dress and 
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within yourselves,) that * God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.” He was now baptizing in Jordan, at Bethabara, Jno. i. 28, the 
house of passage, where the children of Israel passed over, and there were the 
twelve stones, one for each tribe, which Joshua set up for a memorial, Jos. iv. 20. 
Jt is not unlikely that he pointed to those stones, which God could make to 
be, more than in representation, the twelve tribes of Israel. Or, perhaps, he 
refers to Jsa. li. 12, where Abraham was called “the rock out of which they 
were hewn.” That God, who raised Isaac out of such a rock, can, if there be 
occasion, do as much again, for with him nothing is impossible. Some think he 
pointed to those heathen soldiers that were present, telling the Jews that God 
would raise up a church for himself among the Gentiles, and entail the blessing 
of Abraham upon them. Thus, when our first parents fell, God could have left 
them to perish, and out of stones have raised up another Adam and another 
Eve. Or take it thus: ‘stones themselves shall be owned as Abraham’s seed, 
rather than such hard, dry, barren sinners as you are.” Note, As it is lowering 
to the confidence of the sinners in Zion, so it is encouraging to the fears of the 
sons of Zion, that whatever comes of the present generation, God will never 
want a church in the world; if the Jews fall off, the Gentiles shall be grafted 
in, ch. xxi. 43; Rom. xi. 11. : 

Fourthly. Here is a word of terror to the careless and secure Pharisees and 
Sadducees, and other the Jews, that knew not the signs of the times, nor the 
day of their visitation, ver. 10. Now look about you, now “the kingdom of God 
is at hand,” and be made sensible. 1. How strict and short your trialis: “now 
the ax” is carried before you, now it is “laid to the root of the tree,” now 
you are upon your good behaviour, and are to be so but a while; now you are 
marked for ruin, and cannot avoid it but_by a speedy and sincere repent- 
ance. Now you must expect that God will make quicker work with you by 
his judgments than he did formerly, and that they will “begin at the house 
of dod :’ where God allows more means, he allows less time. “Behold, I 
come quiekly.”. Now they were put upon their last trial; now or never. 
2. How sore and severe your last doom will be, if you do not improve this. It 
is now declared, with the axe at the root, to shew that God is in earnest in the 
declaration, that “every tree,” though never so high in gifts and honours, 
though never so green in external professions and performances, if it “ bring 
not forth good fruit,” the “fruits meet for repentance,” it “is hewn down,” dis- 
owned as a tree in God's vineyard, unworthy to have room there, and “is cast 
into the fire” of God’s wrath; the fittest place for barren trees: what else are 
they good for? If not fit for fruit, they are fit for fuel. Probably this refers 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, which was not,as other judg- 
ments had been, like the lopping off of the branches, or cutting down the body 
of the tree, leaving the root to bud again; but it would be the total, final, irre- 
coverable extirpation of that people, in which all those:should perish that con- 
tinued impenitent. Now God would make a full end; wrath was coming en 
them to the utmost. 

Fifthly. A word of instruction concerning Jesus Christ, in whom all John’s 
preaching centred: Christ’s ministers preach not themselves, but him. Here 
is, 1. The dignity and pre-eminence of Christ above John. See how meanly he 
speaks of himself, that he might magnify Christ, ver. 11: “ I indeed baptize you 
with water,” that is the utmost I can do. Note, Sacraments derive not their 
efficacy from those that administer them; they can only apply the sign: it is 
Christ’s prerogative to give the thing signified, 1 Cor. iii. 6; 2 Ain. iv. 31. But 
“he that comes after me is mightier than I.” Though John had much Perets 
for he came in the spirit and power of Elias, Christ had more; though John 
was truly great, great in the sight of the Lord, not a greater born of woman, 
yet he thinks himself unworthy to be in the meanest place of attendance upon 
Christ, “whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.” He sees, Ist. How mighty 
Christ is in comparison with him. Note, It is a great comfort to faithful 
ministers to think that Jesus Christ is mightier than they, can do that for them, 
and that by them, which they cannot do: his strength is perfected in their 
weakness. 2nd. How mean he isin comparison with Christ ; not worthy to carry 
his shoes after him. Note, Those whom God puts honour upon, are thereby 
made very humble and low in their own eyes; willing to be abased, so that 
Christ may be magnified ; to be any thing, to be nothing, so that Christ may be 
all, 2. The design and intention of Christ’s appearing, which they were now 
speedily to expect. When it was prophesied that Solin should be sent as 
Christ’s forerunner, Mal. iii. 1,2, it immediately follows, “The Lord whom re 
seek will suddenly come,” and shall “sit as a refiner,” ver. 3. And after the 
coming of Elijah, “the day cometh that shall burn as an oven,” Mal. iv.1. ‘To 
which the Baptist seems here to refer: Christ will come to make a distinction. 
Ist. By the powerful working of his grace, “ he shall baptize you,” that is, some 
of you, “ with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” Note, 1. It is Christ’s preroga- 
tive to baptize with the Holy Ghost. This he did in the extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit conferred upon the apostles, to which Christ himself applies these 
words of John, Acts i. 5. This he doth in the graces and comforts of the Spirit, 

iven to them that ask him, Lw. xi. 13; Jno. vii. 38, 39. See Acts xi. 16. 2. 
‘hose that are baptized with the Holy Ghost are baptized as with fire; the 


seven spirits of God appear as “seven lamps of fire,” Rev. iv. 5. Is fire 
enlightening ?—So the Spirit is a spirit of illumination. Is it warming ?—And 
do not their hearts burn within them? Is it consuming ?—And doth not 


the spirit of judgment, as a spirit of burning, consume the dross of their 
corruptions? Doth fire make all it seizeth like itself, and doth it move 
upwards?—So doth the Spirit make the soul holy, like itself, and its ten- 
dency is heavenwards. Christ saith “I am come to send fire,” Lu. xii. 49. 
2nd. By the final determinations of his judgment, ver. 12: “ Whose fan is in 
his hand.” His ability to distinguish, as the eternal wisdom of the Father, who 
sees all by a true light, and his authority to distinguish, as the person to whom 
all judgment is committed, is the fan that is in his hand, Jer. xv. 7. Now he “ sits 
as a refiner.” Observe here, First. That the visible church is Christ’s floor ; 
“ O my threshing, the corn of my floor,” Jsa. xxi. 16. The temple, a type of the 
church, was built tes: a_threshingtloor.  Second'y. In this floor there is a 
mixture of wheat and chaff; true believers are as wheat, substantial, useful, and 
valuable ; hypocrites are as chaff, light and empty, useless and worthless, and 
carried about with every wind: these are now mixed, good and bad under the 
same external profession, and in the same visible communion. Thirdly. There 
is a day coming when the floor shall be purged, and the wheat and chaff shall 
be bal Sekecaeh Something of this kind is often done in this world, when God 
calls his people out of Babylon, Rev. xviii. 4. But it is the day of the last judg- 
ment that will be the great winnowing, distinguishing day, which will infallibly 
“etermine concerning doctrines and works, 1 Cor. iii. 13, and concerning persons, 
ch. xxv. 32, 33; when saints and sinners shall be parted for ever. Hourthly. 
Heaven is the “garner” into which Jesus Christ will shortly gather all his 
wheat, and nota grain of it shall be lost. He will gather them as the ripe fruits 
were gathered in. Death’s scythe is made use of to gather them to their people. 
In heaven the saints are brought together, and no longer scattered ; lies are 
safe, and no longer exposed; separated from corrupt neighbours without, and 
corrupt affections within, and there is no chaff among them. ‘I'hey are not only 
gathered into the barn, ch. xiii. 30, but into the garner, where they are Mech ar 
purified. Fifthly. Hell is the * unquenchable fire” which will burn up the chaff, 
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ot hypocrites and unbelievers. So that here is life and death, good and evil, set 
efore us; according as we now are in the field, we shall be then in the floor 


13 Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan 
unto John, to be baptized of him. 14 But John 
forbad him, saying, | have need to be baptized of 
thee, and comest thou to me? 15 And Jesus 


answering said unto him, Suffer zt to be so now: for 


thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. ‘Then 
he suffered him. 16 And Jesus, when he was bap- 
tized, went up straightway out of the water: and, lo, 
the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the 
Spirit of God descending like a dove, and lighting 
upon him: 17 And lo a voice from heaven, saying, 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 


Our Lord Jesus, from his childhood till now, when he was almost thirty years 
of age, had lain hid in Galilee, buried alive; but now, after a long and dark 
night, behold the Sun of Righteousness rises in glory! The fulness of time was 
come that Christ should enter upon his prophetical office, and he chooseth to do 
it, not at Jerusalem, though it is eke: le he went thither at the three yearl 
feasts, as others did, but there where John was baptizing ; for to him resorte 
those that “ waited for the consolation of Israel,” to whom alone he would be 
welcome. John the Baptist was six months older than our Saviour, and it ig 
supposed that he began to preach and baptize about six months before Christ 
appeared; so long he was employed in peeperine his way in the region round 
ehoat Jordan; and more was done towards it-in these six months than had been 


| 
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done of some ages before. Christ’s coming from Galilee to Jordan to be bap- 
tized teacheth us, not to stick at pains and travail, that we may have an oppor- 
tunity of drawing nigh to God in an ordinance; we should be willing to go far, 
rather than come short of communion with God. Those that will find must 
seek. Now, in this story of Christ’s baptism, we may observe, 

I. How hardly John was persuaded to admit of dé, ver. 14,15. It was an 
instance of Christ’s great humility that he would offer himself to be baptized of 
John; that he who knew no sin would submit to the baptism of repentance. Note, 
As soon as ever Christ began to preach, he preached humility, picocees it by 
his example, preached it to all, especially to young ministers. Christ was de- 
signed for the highest honours, yet in his first step he thus abaseth himself. 
Note, Those that would rise high must begin low ; “before honour is humility.” 
It was a great piece of respect thus done to John, for Christ thus to come to 
him, and it was a_return for the service he did him in giving notice of his 
approach, Note, Those that honour God, he willhonour. Now here we have, 

First. The objection that John made against baptizing Jesus, ver. 14: “John 
forbade him,” as Peter did, when Christ went about to wash _ his feet, 
Jno. xiii. 6,8. Note, Christ’s gracious condescensions are so surprising as to 
appear at first incredible to the strongest believers; so deep and mysterious 
that even those who know his mind well, cannot soon-find out the meaning o 
them, but, by reason of darkness, start objections against the will of Christ. 
John’s modesty thinks this an honour too great for him to receive; and he ex- 
sresseth himself to Christ, just as his mother had done to Christ’s mother, 

u. i. 43: “ Whence is this to me that the mother of my Lord should come 
to me?” John had now won a great name, and was universally respected, yet 
see how humble he is still. Note, God has further honours in reserve for 
those whose spirits continue low when their reputation riseth. 1. John 
thinks it necessary that he should be baptized by Christ. “I have need to 
pe baptized of thee,” with the baptism of the Holy Ghost, as of fire, for 
that was Christ’s baptism, ver. 11. Ist. Though John was “filled with the 
Holy Ghost” from the womb, Zw. i. 15, yet he acknowledges he had need to be 
baptized with that baptism. Note, Those that have much of the Spirit of God 
yet, while they are here in this imperfect state, see they have need of more, an 
need to apply themselves to Christ for more. 2nd. John has need to be bap- 
tized, though he was the greatest that ever was born of woman, yet, being born 
of a woman, he was polluted, as others of Adam’s seed are, and owns he has 
need of cleansing. Note, The purest souls are most sensible of their own re- 
maining impurity, and seek most earnestly for spiritual washing. 3rd. He has 
need to be baptized of Christ, who can do that for us which no one else can, and 
which must be done for us, or we are undone. Note, The best and holiest of 
men “ have need of Christ,” and the better they are, the more they see of that 
need. 4th. This was said before the multitude, who had a great veneration for 
John, and were ready to embrace him for the Messiah ; yet he publicly owns he 
had need to be baptized of Christ. Note, It is no disparagement to the greatest 
of men to confess that they are undone without Christ and his grace. 5th. John 
was Christ’s forerunner, and yet owns he has need to be baptized of him, 
Note, Even those that were before Christ in time, ct depended on him, received 
from him, and had an eye to him, 6th. While John was dealing with others 
about their souls, observe how feelingly he speaks of the case of his own soul: 
“| have need to be baptized of thee.” Note, Ministers who preach to others, 
and baptize others, are concerned to look to it, that they he to themselves, 
and be themselves baptized with the Holy Ghost; take heed to thyself first, 
“save thyself,” 1 Tim. iv. 16. 2. He therefore thinks it very preposterous and 
absurd that Christ should be baptized by him. ‘Comest thou to me?” ‘Doth 
the Holy Jesus, that is separated from sinners, come to be baptized by a 
sinner, as a sinner, and among sinners? How can this be? Or what account 
can we give of it?” Note, Christ's coming to us may well be wondered at. | 

Secondly. The overruling of this ghiecstie ver, 15: Jesus said, “ Suffer it to 
be so now.” Christ accepted his humility but not his refusal; he will have the 
thing done, and it is fit Christ should take his own method, though we do not 
understand it, nor can give a reason fur it. See, 1. How Christ ansists upon 
it; it must be so now. He doth not deny but that John had “need to be 
baptized” of him, yet he will now be baptized of John. Ages apr«,— Let. it 
be yet so;’ “suffer it to be so now.” Note, Every thing is beautiful in its 
season. But why now? Why yet? Ist. Christ is now in a state of humi- 
liation, he has emptied himself, and made himself of no reputation. He is 
not only “found in fashion as a man,” but is made in the “likeness of sinful 
flesh,” and, therefore, now let him be baptized of John; as if he needed to 
be washed, though he be perfectly pure; and thus he was “made sin for us, 


the girdle are often of a costly and elaborate character, and it was 
probably the same in ancient times. The Baptist adopted his 
attire in accordance with the stern, self-denying spirit of his preach- 
ing. It was the same with his food. Locusts are, it is true, ex- 
tensively eaten, but not as a regular article of diet, except under 
eculiar circumstances. Some have supposed that the pods of the 
ocust-tree are meant, and such is the sense of the Syriac version; 
but it is generally allowed that the insecta are intended. Wild 
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honey also is still used, and found in large quantities. The chief 
sustenance of the prophet of repentance was derived from the hills 
and valleys of the desolate region where he exercised his ministry. 
He rejected the comforts and the luxuries of ordinary life. 

iii. 7. Pharisees and Sadducees alike were moved by his preaching. 
The former boasted of their orthodoxy and adhesion to the forms and 
ceremonies of Judaism, and occupied the chief place among the 
Jews, both in numbers and influence. They were diligent observexs 
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though he “knew no sin.” 2nd. John’s baptism is now in reputation, that is it 
by which God is now doing his work, that is the present dispensation, and, 
therefore, Jesus will now be baptized with water, but his baptizing with the 
Holy Ghost is reserved for hereafter, “ many days hence,’ Acts i. 5. John’s 
baptism has now its day, and, therefore, honour must now be put upon that, and 
those that attend upon it must encourage it. Note, ‘Those that are of the 
greatest attainments in gifts and graces, should yet, in their place, bear their 


testimony to instituted ordinances, by an humble and diligent attendance on | 


them, that they may give a good example to others. What we see God owns, 
and while we see he doth so, we must own. John was now increasing, and, 
therefore, it must be thus yet; shortly he will decrease, and then it will be 
otherwise. 3rd. It must be so now, because now is the time for Christ’s appear- 
ing in public, and this will be a fair opportunity for it. See Jno. i. 31—34. ‘Thus 
he must be “made manifest to Israel,” and be signalized by wonders from 
heaven, in that act of his own, which was most condescending and self-abasing. 
2 The reason he gives for it: ‘ Thus it becomes us to fulfil all righteousness.” 

ote, Ist. 
was all graceful, f/eb. ii. 10; vii. 26; and we must study to do, not only that 
which behoves us, but that which becomes us; not only that which is indis- 
Prowl necessary, but that which is lovely and of good report. 2nd. Our 

ord Jesus looked upon it as a thing well becoming him to “fulfil all righteous- 
ness,” that is, (as Dr. Whitby explains it,) to own every Divine institution, and to 
shew his readiness to comply with all God’s righteous precepts. Thus it be- 
comes him to justify God, and approve his wisdom, in sending John to prepare 
his way by the baptism of repentance. Thus it becomes us to countenance 
and encourage every thing that is good, by pattern as well as precept. Christ 
often mentioned John and his baptism with honour, which, that he might do the 
better, he was himself baptized. Thus Jesus began first to do, and then to 
teach, and his ministers must take the same method. Thus Christ “filled up 
the righteousness” of the ceremonial law, which consisted in divers washings: 
thus he recommended the Gospel ordinance of baptism to his church, put 
honour upon it, and shewed what virtue he designed to put into it. It became 
Christ to submit to John’s washing with water, because it was a Divine ap- 
pepoeents but it became him to oppose the Pharisees washing with water, 
because it was a human invention and imposition, and he justified his disciples 
in refusing to comply with it. With the will of Christ, and this reason for it, 
John was entirely satisfied, and “then he suffered him.” The same modesty 
which made him at first decline the honour Christ offered him, now made him 
do the service Christ enjoined him. Note, No pretence of humility must keep 
us off from our duty. 

Il. How solemnly Heaven was pleased to grace the baptism of Christ with a 
special display of glory, ver. 16,17: “Jesus, when he was baptized, went up 
straightway out of the water.” Others that were baptized stayed to confess 
their sins, ver. 6; but Christ having no sins to confess, went up immediately 
© out of the water ;” so we read it, but not right; for it is aro ts vdatos, from 
the water ;’ from the brink of the river, to which he went. down to be washed 
with water, that is, to have his head or face washed, (Jno. xiii. 9,) for here 
is no mention of the putting off or putting on of his clothes, which cireum- 
stance would not have been omitted, if he had been baptized naked. He went 
ap “straightway,”’ as one that entered upon his work with the utmost cheer- 
fulness and resolution; he would lose no time. How was he straitened till it 
was accomplished! Now when he was coming up out of the water, and all 
the company had their eye upon him, 

First. “ Lo, the heavens were opened unto him,” so as to discover something 
above and beyond the starry firmament, at least to him. i 


There was a becomingness in every thing that Christ did for us; it 


This was, 1. To 
encourage him to go on in his undertaking, with the prospect of the glory and 
joy that were set before him; heaven is opened to receive him, when he has 
finished the work he is now entering upon. 2. To encourage us to receive 
him, and submit to him. Note, In and through Jesus Christ the heavens are 
opened to the children of men. Sin shut up heaven, put a stop to all friendly 
intercourse between God and man; but now Christ has “ opened the kingdom 
of heaven to all believers.” Divine light and love are darted down upon the 
children of men, and we have “ boldness to enter into the holiest.” e have 
receipts of mercy from God, we make returns of duty to God, and all by 
Jesus Christ, who is the ladder that has the foot on earth, and the top in 
heaven, by whom alone it is that we have any comfortable correspondence 
with God, or any hope of getting to heaven at last. The heavens were 
opened when Christ was baptized, to teach us, that when we duly attend on 
pokade « epamamg we may expect communion with him, and communications 
rom him, 3 
Secondly. “ He saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove,” or, ‘as a dove,’ 
and coming, or “lighting upon him.” Christ saw it, (Mar. i, 10,) and John 
saw it, (Jno. i. 32,) and it is probable all the standers-by saw it, for this was 
intended to be his public inauguration. Observe, 1. The Spirit of God de- 
scended and lighted on him. In the beginning of the old world, the “Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters,” Gen. i. 2, hovered, as a bird upon 
the nest: so here in the beginning of this new world, Christ,as God, needed 
not to receive the Holy Ghost, but it was foretold that the “‘Spirit of the Lord 
should rest upon him,” Jsa. xi. 1; lxi. 1; and here he did so; for, Ist. He 
was to be a prophet, and prophets always spoke by the Spirit of God, who 
came upon them; Christ was to execute the prophetic office, not by his 
Divine nature, saith Dr. ve tanoge but by the afflatus of theHoly Spirit. 2nd. 
He was to be the head of the church, and the Spirit “descended upon him,” 
by him to be derived to all believers, in his gifts, graces, and comforts. The 
ointment on the head ran down to the skirts; Christ received gifts for men, 
that he might give gifts to men. 2. He descended on him “like a dove;’ 
whether it was a real living dove, or as was usual in visions, the representa- 
sion or similitude of a dove, is uncertain. If there must be a “bodily shape,” 
(Lu. iii. 22,) it must not be that of a man, for the being seen in fashion as a 
man, was peculiar to the second person; none, therefore, more fit than the 
shape of one of the fowls of heaven, (heaven being now opened,) and of all 
fowl, none so significant as the dove. Ist. The Spirit of Christ is a dove-like 
Spirit; not “like a silly dove without heart,” Hos. vii. 11, but like an innocent 
dove without gall. The Spirit descended, not in the phape of an eagle, which 
is, though a royal bird, yet a bird of prey, but in the shape of a dove, than 
which no creature more harmless and inoffensive. Such was the Spirit of 
Christ, “he shall not strive, nor cry,” such must Christians be, “harmless as 
doves.” The dove is remarkable for her eyes; we find that both the eyes of 
Christ, (Cant. v. 12,) and the eyes of the church, (Cant. i. 15; iv. 1,) are com- 
eared to doves’ eyes, for they have the same spirit. The dove mourns much 
‘sa. xxxviii. 14; Christ wept oft; and penitent souls are compared to doves of 
the vailies. 2nd. The dove was the only fowl that was offered in sacrifice, 
Lev. i. 14; and Christ by the Spirit, “the eternal Spirit, offered himself with- 
out spot to God.” 3rd. The tidings of the decrease cf Noah’s“iood were 
brought by a dove, with an olive leaf in her mouth; fitly therefore is the glad 
tidings of peace with God brought by the Spirit as a dove; it speaks God's 
“ good will towards men ;” that his thoughts towards us are “thoughts of good, 
and not of evil.” By “the voice of tbe turtle heard in our land,” Cant. ii. 12, 
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were, 


the Chaldee paraphrase understands, the “voice of the Holy Spirit.” That 
God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, is a joyful message, that 
cumes to us upon the wing, the “wings of a dove,” Ps. Ixviil. 13. 

Thirdly. To explain and complete this solemnity, ‘there came a voice from 
heaven,” which we have reason to think was heard by all that were present. 
The Holy Spirit manifested himself in the likeness of a dove, but God the 
Father by a voice; for when the law was given, they saw no manner of simili- 
tude, only they “heard a voice,” Deu. iv. 12; and so this Gospel came, and 
Gospel indeed it is, the best news that ever came from heaven to earth, for 
it speaks plainly and fully God’s favour to Christ, and us in him. 1. See here 
how God owns our Lord Jesus: “This is my beloved Son.” Observe, Ist. 
The relation he stood in to him; ‘he is my Son.’ Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God by eternal generation, as he was “begotten of the Father before all worlds,” 
Col. i. 15; Heb. i. 3; and by supernatural conception; he was therefore 
called “the Son of God,” because he was conceived bs the power of the Holy 
Ghost, Lu. i. 35; yet this is not all; he is the Son of God by special designa- 
tion to the work and office of the world’s Redeemer. He was sanctified and 
sealed, and sent upon that errand, “brought up” with the Father for it, 
Pr. viii. 30; appointed to it: “I will make him my firstborn,” Ps. 1xxxix. 27, 
2nd. The affection the Father had tor him; “ He is my beloved Son;” his dear 
Son, the son of his love, Col. i.13; he had lain in his bosom from all eter- 
nity, Jno. i. 18; had been always his delight, Pr. viii. 30. But particularly as 
Mediator, and in undertaking the work of man’s salvation,he was his “ beloved 
Son.” He is “mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth;” see Jsa. xlii. 1. 
Because he consented to the covenant of redemption, and delighted to do that 
will of God, “therefore the Father loved him,” Jno. x. 17; iii. 35. “ Behold,” 
then, behold and wonder, “ what manner of love theFather hath bestowed upon 
us,” that he should deliver up him that was the Son of his love, to suffer and 
die for those that were the generation of his wrath; nay, and therefore love 
him, “because he laid down his life for the sheep.” Now know we that he 
loved us, seeing he has not withheld his Son, his only Son, his Isaac, whom he 
loved, but gave him to be a sacrifice for our sin. 2. See here how ready he is 
to own _us in him. He is “my beloved Son,” not only with whom, but “in 
whom I am well pleased;” he is pleased with all that are in him, and are 
united to him by faith. Hitherto God had been displeased with the children 
of men, but now his anger is turned away; and he hath made us “accepted 
in the beloved,” Eph. i. 6. Let all the world take notice, that this is the 
peace maker, the daysman, that has laid his hand upon us both, and there is 
no coming to God, as a Father, but by him, as Mediator, Jno. xiv. 6. In him 
our spiritual sacrifices are acceptable, for he is the altar that sanctifies every 
gift, 1 Pet. ii. 5. Out of Christ, God is a consuming fire, but in Christ 
a reconciled Father. This is the sum of the whole Gospel; “it is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation,” that God has declared by a voice from 
heaven, that Jesus Christ is “his beloved Son, in whom he is well pleased,” 
with which we must by faith cheerfully concur, and say, ‘that he is our 
beloved Saviour, in whom we are well pleased.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


John Baptist said concerning Christ, ‘‘ He must increase, but I must decrease ;” and so it 
proved: for after John had baptized Christ, and borne his testimony to him, we hear 
little more of his ministry; he had done what he came to do, and thenceforward there is 
as much talk of Jesus as ever there had been of John: as the rising 3un advanceth, the 
morning star disappears. Concerning Jesus Christ, we have in this chapter, I. The 
temptation he underwent, the triple assaults the tempter made upon him, and the repulse 
he gave to each assault, ver. 1—11. II. The teaching work he undertook, the places 
he preached in, ver. 12—16; and the subject he preached on, ver. 17. III. His call- 
ing of disciples, Peter and Andrew, James and John, ver. 18—22. IV. His curing 
of d seases, ver. 23, 24; and the great resort of people to him, both to be taught and te 


be healed. 

Kes “S-<| HEN was Jesus led up of 
<> the spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the 
devil. 2 And when he had 
fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he was afterward 
an hungred. 3 And when 
the tempter came to him, 
he said, If thou be the Son 

SOSH SSS) — of God, command that these 
stones be made bread. 4 But he answered and said, 
It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God. 5 Then the devil taketh him up into the holy 
city, and setteth him ona pinnacle of the temple, 
6 ‘And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, 
cast thyself down: for it is written, He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee: and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash 
thy foot against a stone. 7 Jesus said unto him, It 
is written again, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God. 8 Again, the devil taketh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and sheweth him all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; 9 


of tradition, which the Sadducees rejected. The Sadducees are said 
to have denied the existence of angels, the resurrection of the dead, 
the immortality of the soul, and other doctrines, as well as practices, 
which were commonly accepted. They seem to have been Jewish 
rationalists. John regards both sects as gone astray, and hence 
his severe epithet, “generation of vipers”—a race or brood of 
vipers. “The wrath to come” is a most comprehensive expression, 
inclusive of the Divine judgments upon sinners here and hereafter. 


iii. 12. The process by which the chaff is separated from the corn 
here alluded to, is one common, as might be expected, to various 
ages and countries. After threshing the corn, straw and chaff formed 
a mingled heap, from which portions were thrown to form another 
heap at a distance off. When the wind was not strong enough to 
blow away the chaff, a large sort of fan was used by an attendant 
to agitate the air The process, though tedious, was effectual, and it 
was followed by storing the corn and destroying the chaff. 
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And saith unto him, All these things will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 10 Then 
saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve. 11 Then the devil leaveth 
him, and, behold, angels came and ministered unto 
him. 


We have here the story of a famous duel, fought hand to hand, between 
Michael and the dragon; the seed of the woman, and the seed of the serpent, 
nay, the serpent himself; in which the seed of the woman “suffers, being 
tempted,” and so has his heel bruised; but the serpent is quite baffled in his 
temptations, and so has his head broken; and our l,ord Jesus comes off a con- 
queror, and so secures not only comfort, but conquest at last, to all his faithful 
followers. Concerning Christ's temptation observe 

1. The time when it was: “then;” there is an emphasis laid upon that. Im- 
mediately after “the heavens were opened” to him, and the “Spirit descended on 
him,” and he was declared to be the Son of God, and the Saviour of the world, 
the next news we hear of him is, he is tempted; for then he is best able to 

rapple with the temptation. Note, 1. Great privileges and special tokens of 
Divine favour, will not secure us from being tempted. Nay, 2. After great 
honours put upon us, we must expect something that is humphagl as Paul had 
a messenger of Satan sent to buffet him, after he had been in the third 
heavens. 3. God useth to prepare his people for temptation before he calls 
them to it; he “gives strength according to the day,” and before a sharp trial 
vives more than ordinary comfort. 4. The assurance of our sonship is the best 
preparative for temptation: if the good Spirit witnesseth to our adoption, 
that will furnish us with an answer to all the suggestions of the evil spirit, 
designed either to debauch or disquiet us. ‘‘ Then,” when he was newly come 
from a solemn ordinance, when he was “baptized,” then he was “tempted.” 
Note, After we have been admitted into communion with God, we must expect 
to be set upon by Satan. The enriched soul must double its guard; ‘ when 
thou hast eaten and art full, then beware.” “ Then,” when he began to shew 
himself publicly to Israel, then he was tempted, so as he never had been while 
he lived in privacy. Note, The devil has a particular spite at useful persons, 
that not only are good, but given to do good, especially at their first setting 
out. It is the advice of the son of Sirach, Heclus. ii. 1, “‘ My son, if thou 
come to serve the Lord, prepare thyself for temptation.” Jet young ministers 
know what to expect, and arm accordingly. 

ll. The place where it was: “in the wilderness,” probably in the great wil- 
derness of Sinai, where Moses and Elijah fasted forty days, for no part of the 
wilderness of Judea was so abandoned to wild beasts, as this is said to have 
been, Mar. i. 13. When Christ was baptized. he did not go to Jerusalem, there 
to publish the glories that had been put upon him, but retired into a wilder- 
ness. After communion with God, it is good to be private awhile, lest we 
lose what we have received, in the crowd and hurry of worldly business. 
Christ withdrew into the wilderness, 

First. To gain advantage to himself. Retirement gives an opportunity for 
meditation and communion with God; even those that are called to the most 
active life, must yet have their contemplative hours, and must find time to be 
alone with God. Those are not fit to apart of the things of God in public to 
others, that have not first conversed with those things in secret by themselves. 
When Christ would appear as ‘‘a teacher from God,” it shall not be said of 
him, ‘he is newly come from travelling, he has been abroad, and has seen the 
world;’ but, ‘he is newly come out of a desert, he has been alone, conversing 
with God and his own heart.’ 

Secondly. To give advantage to the tempter, that he might have a readier 
access to him than he could have had in company. Note, Though solitude is 

friend to a good heart, yet Satan knows how to improve it against us; “ woe 
to him that is alone.” Those that, under pretence of sanctity and devotion 
retire into dens and deserts, find they are not out of the reach of their spiritua 
enemies,-and that there they want the benefit of the communion of saints. 
Christ retired, 1. That Satan might have leave to do his worst. To make his 
victory the more illustrious, he gave the enemy sun and wind on his side, and 
yet bafted him. He might give the devil advantage, for the “ prince of this 
world had nothing in him;” but he hath in us, and therefore we must pray not 
to be “led into temptation,” and must keep out of harm’s way. 2. That he 
might have opportunity to do his best himself, that he might be exalted in his 
own strength, for so it was written, “I have trod the wine press alone, 
and of the people there was none with me.” Christ entered the lists without 
a second. 

Ill. The preparatives for it, which were two. 

First. He was directed to the combat; he did not wilfully thrust himself 
upon it, but he was “led up of the Spirit to be tempted of the devil.” The 
Spirit that descended upon him like a dove, made him meek, and yet_made him 
bold. Note, Our care must be, not to enter into temptation; but if God, by his 
providence, order us into circumstances of temptation for our trial, we must 
not think it strange, but double our guard; be strong in the Lord, resist, 
“ stedfast in the faith,” and all shall be well. If we presume upon our own 
strength, and tempt the devil to tempt us, we provoke God to leave us to our- 
selves; but whithersoever God leads us, we may hope he will go along with us, 
and bring us off more than conquerors. Christ was led to be “ tempted of the 
devil,” and of him only. Others are tempted when they are “ drawn aside of 
their own lust, and enticed,” Jas. i. 13. The devil takes hold of that handle 
and ploughs with that heifer: but our Lord Jesus had no corrupt nature, and 
therefore he was led securely without any fear or trembling, as a champion 
into the field, to be tempted purely by the devil. Now Christ’s temptation is, 
1. An instance of his own condescension and humiliation. Temptations are 
fiery darts, thorns in the flesh, buffetings, siftings, wrestlings, combats, all 
which note hardship and suffering, therefore Christ submitted to them, because 
he would humble himself in all things to be made “like unto his brethren;” 
thus he gave his back to the smiters. 2. It was an occasion of Satan’s con- 
fusion. There is no conquest without a combat; Christ was tempted that he 
might overcome the tempter; Satan tempted the first Adam and triumphed 
over him, but he shall aot ever triumph, the second Adam shall overcome him, 
and “lead captivity captive.” 3. It is matter of comfort to all the saints. In 
the tempfation of Christ it i arte Fe that our enemy is subtle, spiteful, and very 
daring in his te:nptations, but it appears withal that he is not invincible. 
“hough he is a strong man armed, yet the captain of our salvation is stronger 
than ie It is some comfort to us to think that Christ “suffered being 
tempted,” for then temptations, if they are not yielded to, are not sins; they 
are attlictions only, and such as may be the lot of those with whom God is well 
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pleased: and we have a High Priest that knows by experience what it is to be 
tempted, and therefore is the more tenderly “touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities” in an hour of temptation, Heb. ii. 18; iv. 15. But it is much more 
a comfort to us to think, that Christ conquered “ being tempted,” and conquered 
for us, not only that the enemy we grapple with is a conquered, baflled, dis- 
armed enemy, but that we are interested in Christ’s victory over him; and 
through him are “ more than conquerors.” 
: Secondly. He was dieted for the combat, as wrestlers used to be, who are 
“temperate in all things,” 1 Cor: ix. 25; but Christ beyond any other, for he 
“fasted forty days and forty nights,” in compliance with the type and ex- 
ample of Moses the great lawgiver, and of Elias the great reformer, of the Old 
Testament. John Baptist came as Elias in those things that were moral, but 
not in such things as were miraculous, Jno. x. 41, that honour was reserved for 
Christ. Christ needed not to fast for mortification, he had no corrupt desires 
to be subdued; yet he fasted, 1. That herein he might humble himself, and 
might seem as one abandoned, whom no “man seeketh after.” 2. That he 
might give Satan both occasion and advantage against him, and so make his 
victory over him the more illustrious. 3. That he might sanctify and recom- 
mend fasting to us, when God in his providence calls to it, or when we are 
reduced to straits, and are destitute of daily food, or when it is requisite for 
the keeping down of the body, or the quickening of prayer, and that is a good 
reparative for temptation. if good people are brought low, if they want 
riends and succours, this may comfort them, that their Master himself was 
in like manner exercised. A man may want bread, and yet be a favourite of 
Heaven, and under the conduct of the Spirit. The reference which the Papists 
make of their Lent fast to this fasting of Christ forty days, is a piece of foppery 
and superstition, which the law of our land witnesseth against. (Stat. 5 Eliz. 
cap. 6, sec. 39, 40.) When he fasted forty days he was never hungry: converse 
with Heaven was instead of meat and drink to him, but “he was afterwards an 
hungred ;” to shew that he was really and truly man, and he took upon him our 
natural infirmities, that he might atone for us. Man fell by eating, and that 
bai he often sin, and therefore Christ was an hungred. 

IV. The temptations themselves. ‘That which Satan drove at in all his temp- 
tations, was to bring him to “sin against God,” and so to render him for ever 
incapable to be a sacrifice for the sin of others. Now whatever the colours 
were, that which he aimed at was, to bring him, 1. To despair of his Father’s 

oodness. 2. 'To presume upon his Father’s power. 3. To alienate his Father's 

onour, by giving it to Satan. In the two former, that which he tempted him 
to, seemed innocent, and therein appeared the subtlety of the tempter: in the 
last, that which he tempted him with, seemed desirable. The two former are 
sly temptations, which there was need of great wisdom to discern; the last 
was a strong temptation, which there was need of great resolution to resist; 
yet he was bafHed in them all. 5 

First. He tempted him to despair of his Father’s goodness, and to distrust 
his Father’s care concerning him. 

1. See how the temptation was managed, ver. 3: “the tempter came to him.” 
Note. The devil is “the tempter,’ and therefore he is “ Satan, an adversary ;” 
for those are our worst enemies that entice us to sin, and are Satan’s agents, are 
doing his work, and carrying on his designs. He is called emphatically “the 
tempter,” because he was so to our first parents, and still is so, and all other 
tempters are set on work by him. The tempter came to Christ in a visible 
appearance, not terrible and affrighting, as afterwards in his agony in the 
garden; no, if ever the devil transformed himself into an “ angel of light,” he 
did it now, and pretends to be a good genius, a guardian angel. Observe the 
subtlety of the tempter in tacking this first temptation to what went before, to 
make it the stronger. Ist. Christ began to be hungry, and therefore the motion 
seemed very proper “to turn stones into bread,” for his necessary support. 
Note, It is one of the wiles of Satan, to take edrantone of our outward condi- 
tion, in that to plant the battery of histemptations. He is an adversary, no less 
watchful than spiteful; and the more ingenious he is to take advantage against 
us, the more industrious we must be to give him none. When he began to be 
hungry, and that in a wilderness, where there was nothing to be had, then the 
devil assaulted him. Note, Want and poverty are great temptations to dis- 
content and unbelief, and the use of unlawful means for our relief, under 
pretence that ‘ necessity has no law,’ and it is excused with this, that ‘hunger 
will break through stone walls,’ which yet is no excuse, for the law of God 
ought to be stronger to us than stone walls. Agur prays against poverty, not 
because it is an affliction and reproach, but because it is a temptation, Jost 1 
be poor, and steal.” Those therefore who are reduced to straits, have need to 
double their guard; it is better starve to death, than live and grow fat by sin, 
2nd. Christ was lately declared to be the “Son of God,” and here the devil 
tempts him to doubt of that; “if thou be the Son of God.” Had not the devil 
known that the Son of God was to come into the world, he would not have 
said this; and had be not suspected that this was he, he would not have said it 
to him; nor durst he have said it, if Christ had not now drawn a veil over his 
glory, and if the devil had not now put on an impudent face. First. ‘Thou 
hast now an occasion to question, whether thou be the Son of God, or no; 
for can it be, that the Son of God, who is heir of all things, should be 
reduced to such straits? If God were thy Father, he would not see thee 
starve, for all the beasts of the forest are his,’ Ps. 1. 10, 12. ‘It is true, there 
was a voice from heaven, “this is my beloved Son,” but sure it was delusion, 
and thou wast imposed upon by it; for either God is not thy Father, or he isa 
very unkind one.’ Note, 1. The great thing Satan aims at in tempting good 
people is, to overthrow their relation to God as a Father, and so to cut off their 
dependence on him, their duty to him, and their communion with him. The 
good Spirit, as the comforter of the brethren, witnesseth that they are “the 
children of (tod :” the evil spirit, as the accuser of the brethren, doth all he can 
to shake that testimony. 2. That outward atHictions, wants, and burthens, 
are the great arguments Satan useth to make the people of God question their 
sonship ; as if aftlictions couid not consist with, when realy they proceed from, 
God’s fatherly love. Those know how to answer this temptation, who can say, 
with holy Job, ‘ Though he slay me, though he starve me, yet will I trust i 
him, and love him as a friend, even when he seems to come forth against meas - 
an enemy.’ 3. The devil aims to shake our faith in the Word of God, and bring 
us to question the truth of that. Thus he began with our first parents; ‘ Yea, 
hath God said so and so? sure he has not:’ so here; ‘Hath God said that thou 
art his beloved Son? Sure he did not say so; or if he did, it is not true.’ We 
then give place to the devil. when we question the truth of any word that 
God hath said; for his business, as the father of lies, is to oppose the true 
sayings of God. 4. The devil carries on his designs very much by possessin 

eople with hard thoughts of God, as if he were unkind or unfaithful, an 
had forsaken or forgotten those who have ventured their all with him. He 


‘endeavoured to beget in our first parents a notion that God forbade them the 
‘tree of knowledge because he grudged them the benefit of it; and so here he 
| ps eine be our Saviour that his Father had east bim off, and left him to shift 
| for himself. 


But see how unreasonable this suggestion was, and how easily 
answered: if Christ seemed to be a mere man now, because he was hun, 
why was he not confessed to be more than a man, even the Son of God, when 


iii. 15. The words “ fulfil all righteousness’’ are explained by Dr. 
Campbell of “ every institution,” and by others ‘every ordinance.” 
Dean Alford explains “righteousness” to mean “requirements of 
the law,” but this may be objected to, for baptism was not one of 
the requirements of the law. We prefer, with Robinson and others, 
to interpret it_of what is right, proper, or fitting. It was becoming 
and right in those who recognised the claims of the Lo:d, to manifest 
their spirt of obedience by appropriate outward actions. 

14 


iii. 16. The expression, ‘descending like a dove,” even though 
St. Luke says “in a bodily shape” or appearance, may not mean 
that the form of a dove was assumed, as is generaily taken for 
granted. As a dove might descend upon a person from the air, so_ 
the Holy Spirit visibly descended upon Jesus. The manner of the 
descent, and not the form which appeared, may alone be intended. 
The word for “ lighting” is literally “remaining” or staying. 

iv. 1. Tue next great event was the temptation, but we have na 
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for forty days he fasted, and was not an hungred. Secondly. ‘'Thou hast 
now an opportunity to shew that thou art the Son of God. “If thou be 
the Son of God,” prove it by this, ‘command that these stones (a heap 
of which ath aly lay now before him) be made bread,” ver. 3. John 
Baptist said but the other day, that God can out of stones raise up chil- 
dren to Abraham, a Divine power therefore can, no doubt, out of stones 
make bread for those children ; if therefore, thou hast that power, exert it 
now in a time of need for thyself.’ He doth not say, ‘Pray to thy Father, that 
he would turn them into bread, but‘Command it to be done; thy Father 
hath forsaken thee, set up for thyself, and be not beholden to him.’? The devil 
is for nothing that is humbling, but every thing that is assuming; and gains 
his point, if he can but bring men off from their dependence upon God, and 
possess them with an opinion of their self-sufficiency. 

2. See how his temptation was resisted and overcome. 1. Christ refused to 
comply with it. He would not command these stones to be made bread; not 
because he could not; his power, that soon after this turned water into wine, 
could have turned stones into bread, but he would not: and why would he 
not? At first view the thing appears justifiable enough; and the truth is, the 
more plausible a temptation is, and the greater appearance there is of good in 
it, the more dangerous it is. This matter would bear a dispute, but Christ 
was soon aware of the snake in the grass, and would not do any thing, First. 
That looked like questioning the truth of the voice he heard from heaven, 
or putting that upon a new trial, which was already settled. Secondly. That 
looked liked distrusting his Father’s care of him, or limiting him to one par- 
ticular way of providing for him. Thirdly. That looked like setting up for 
himself, and being his own carver ; or, Fourthly. That looked like gratifying 
Satan, by doing a thing at his motion. Some would have said, ‘to give the 
devil his due, this was good counsel;’ but for those that wait upon God, 
to consult him, is more than his due; it is like inquiring of the god of Ekron, 
when there is a “God in Israel.” 2nd. He was ready to reply to it, ver. 4: “he 
answered and said, it is written.” This is observable, that Christ answered 
and bafiled all the temptations of Satan, with “it is written.” He is himself 
the eternal Word, and could have produced the mind of God, without having 
recourse to the writings of Moses, but he put honour upon the Scripture, and 
to set us an example, he appealed to what was written in the law; and he 
saith this to Satan, te it for granted, that he knew well enough what was 
written. It is possible, that those who are the devil’s children, may yet know 
very well what is written in God’s book; the “ devils believe and tremble.” 
This method we must take, when at any time we are tempted to sin, resist 
and repel the temptation, with “it is written.” “The Word of God is the 
sword of the Spirit,” the only offensive weapon in all the Christian armoury, 
Eph. vi. 17, and we may say of it, as David of Goliath’s sword, “none like that’ 
in our spiritual conflicts. This answer, as all the rest, is taken out of the 
book of Deuteronomy, which signifies ‘the second law,’ and in which there 
is very little ceremonial; the Levitical sacrifices and purifications could not 
drive away Satan, though of Divine institution—much less holy water and the 
sign of the Cross, which are of human invention; but moral precepts and 
evangelical promises mixed with faith, these are mighty, through God, for 
the vanquishing of Satan. This is here quoted from Deu. viii. 3, where the 
reason given, why God fed the Israelites with manna, is, because he would 
teach thein, that “‘man shall not live by bread alone:” this Christ applies 
to his own case: Israel was God’s son, whom he “calleth out of Egypt,” 
Hos. xi. 1, so was Christ, ch. ii. 15; Israel was then in a wilderness, Christ 
was so pow, perhaps the same wilderness. Now, First. The devil would have 
him question his sonship, because he was in straits; ‘no,’ saith he, ‘ Israel 
was God’s son, and a son he was very tender of, and whose manners he bore, 
(Acts xiii. 18,) and yet he brought them into straits; and it follows there, 
Deu. viii. 5, ““as a man chasteneth tis son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth 
thee.” Christ being a son, thus learis obedience. Secondly. The devil would 
have him to distrust his father’s love and eare; ‘no,’ saith he, ‘that would be 
to do as Israel did, who, when they were in want, said, “is the Lord among 
us?” and ‘Sean he furnish a table in the wilderness? can he give bread?” 
Thirdly. The devil would have him, as soon as he began to be hungry, pre- 
sently to look out for ta 405. whereas God, for wise and holy ends, suffered 
Israel to hunger before he fed them, to humble them, and prove them. God 
will have his children, when they want, not only to wait on him, but to wait for 
him. Fourthly. The devil would have him to supply himself with bread; ‘ no,’ 
saith Christ, ‘what needs that? It isa point tate since settled, and incon- 
testably proved, that man may live without bread, as Israel in the wilderness 
lived forty years upon manna.’ Itis true, God in his providence ordinarily 
maintains men by ‘bread out of the earth,” Job xxviii. 5; but he can, if he 
pleaseth, make use of other means to keep men alive; a “word proceeding 
out of the mouth of God,” that is, any thing that God shall order and appoint 
for that end, will be as good a livelihood for man, as bread, and will maintain 
him as well; as we may have bread, and yet not be nourished, if God deny his 
blessing, Hag. i. 6,9; ‘Mic. vi. 14; for though bread is the staff of life, it is God’s 
blessing that is the staff of bread; so we may want bread, and yet be nourished 
sume other way. God sustained Moses and Elias without bread, and Christ 
himself just now for forty days; he sustained Israel with bread from heaven, 
angels’ food; Elijah with bread sent miraculously by ravens, and another time 
with the widow’s meal miraculously multiplied; therefore Christ need not 
turn stones into bread, but trust God to keep him alive some other way, now 
he is hungry, as he had done forty days before he hungred. Note, As in our 
greatest abundance we must not think to live without God, so in our greatest 
straits we must learn to live upon God; and when the fig tree doth not 
blossom, and the field yields no meat, when all ordinary means of succour and 
support are cut off, yet then we must “rejoice in the Lord;” then we must 
not think to command what we will, though contrary to his command, but 
must humbly pray for what he thinks fit to give us, and be thankful for the 
bread of our allowance, though it be a short allowance. Let us learn of Christ 
here, to be at God’s finding, rather than at our own; and not to take any 
irregular courses for our supply, when our wants are never so pressing 
Ps. xxxvii. 3. Jehovah-jireh, some way or other, “the Lord will provide.’ 
It is better live poorly upon the fruits of God’s goodness, than live plentifully 
upon the products of our own sin. r 
- Secondly. He tempted him to presume upon his Father’s power and pro- 
tection. See what a restless, unwearied adversary the devil is; if he fail in 
one assault, he tries another. Now in the second attempt, we may observe. 

1. What the temptation was, and how it was managed. In general, finding 
Christ so confident of his Father’s care of him, in point of nourishment, he 
endeavours to draw him to presume upon that care, in point of safety, Note, 
‘We are in danger of missing our way, both on the right hand, and on the left, 
and therefore must take heed, lest when we avoid one extreme, we be brought 
by the artifices of Satan to run into another; lest by overcoming our pro- 
-digality we fall into covetousness; nor are ss extremes more dangerous, 
than those of despair and presumption, especially in the affairs of our souls. 
Some that have obtained a persuasion, that Christ is able and willing to save 
.them from their sins, are then tempted tu presume that he will save them in 


definite description of the locality, beyond the word “ wilderness.” 
‘However, from the expression “was led up,” it may be presumed 
that this wilderness was the hilly region west of the Jordan valley. 
That it was among the mountains of Moab beyond the Jordan, as 
some have thought, is improbable. Tradition, and of somewhat 
ancient date, has fixed upon a place called Quarantana, not very far 
‘from Jericho, a high and precipitous mountain, with its perpendicular 
side facing the plain. Dr. Robinson speaks of it as an almost 
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their sins. Thus when people begin to be zealous in religion, Satan hurries 
them into bigotry and intemperate heats. Now in this temptation, we may 
observe, Ist. Haw he made way for it. He took Christ, not by force, and 
against his will, but moved him to go, and went along with him to Jerusalem. 
Whether Christ went upon the ground, and so went up the stairs to the top of 
the temple, or whether he went in the air, is uncertain; but so it was, that 
he was “set upon a pinnacle” or spire; ‘upon the vane, so some; ‘upon the 
battlements,’ so others 3 ‘upon the wing,’ so the word is; “of the temple.” Now 
observe, First. How submissive Christ was in suffering himself to be hurried 
thus, that he might let Satan do his worst, and yet conquer him. The patience 
of Christ here, as afterwards in his sufferings and death, is more wonderful 
than the power of Satan, or his instruments, for neither he nor they could 
have any power against Christ, but what was given them from above. How 
comfortable is it, that Christ, who let loose this power of Satan against himself, 
doth not in like manner let it loose against us, but restrains it, for “he knoweth 
our frame.” Secondly. How subtle the devil was, in the choice of the place for 
his temptations. Intending to solicit Christ to an ostentation of his own 
power, and a vain-glorious presumption upon God’s providence, lie fixes him 
on a public place; in Jerusalem, a populous city, and the “joy of the whole 
earth ;” in the temple, one of the wonders of the world, continually gazed 
upon with admiration by some one or other; there he might make himself 
remarkable, and be taken notice of by every body, and prove himself the Son of 
God, not, as he was urged in the former temptation, in the obscurities of a 
wilderness, but before multitudes, upon the most eminent stage of action. 
Observe, Ist. That Jerusalem is here called “the holy city ;” for so it was in 
name ped pestersion, and there was in it a holy seed, that was the substance 
thereof. ote, There is no city on earth so holy as to exempt and secure 
us from the devil and his temptations. The first Adam was tempted in the 
“holy garden,” the second in the “holy city.” Let us not therefore in an 

place be off our watch. Nay, the “holy city” is the place, where he doth wit 

the greatest advantage and success tempt men to pride and presumption ; 
but Crested be God, into the Jerusalem above, that “holy city,” no unclean 
thing shall enter; there we shall be for ever out of temptation. 2nd. That he 
“set him upon a pinnacle of the temple,” which, as Josephus describes it 
(Antiq., lib. xv. cap. 14,) was so very high, that it would make a man’s head 
giddy to look down to the bottom. Note, Pinnacles of the temple are places 
of temptation; I mean, 1. High places are so; they are slippery places; 
advancement in the world makes a man a fair mark for Satan to shoot his 
fiery darts at. God casts down that he may raise up; the devil raiseth up, 
that he may cast down: therefore those that would take heed of falling, must 
take heed of climbing. 2. High places in the church are in a special manner 
dangerous. Those that excel in gifts, are in eminent stations, and have gained 
a great reputation, have need to keep humble, for Satan will be sure to aim at 


them, to puff them up with pride, and so they “fall into the condemnation of 
the devil.” Those that stand high are concerned to stand fast. 2nd. How he 
moved it. ‘“‘If thou be the Son of God,” now shew thyself to the world, and 


prove thyself to be so, “cast thyself down,” and then, First. Thou wilt be 
admired as ‘‘under the special protection of heaven,’ when they see thee 
receive no hurt by a fall from such a precipice, they will say (as the barbarous 
people did of Paul,) that thou art a God.’ Tradition saith, that Simon Magus 
by this very thing attempted to prove himself a god, but his pretensions were 
disproved,tor he fell down, and was miserably bruised. ‘Nay, Secondly. Thou 
wilt be received, as coming “with a special commission from heaven.” All 
Jerusalem will see and acknowledge, not only that thou art more than a man 
but that thou art that messenger, that “‘angel of the covenant,” that should 
“suddenly come to the temple,” Mal. iii. 1; and from thence descend into the 
streets of the holy city, and thus the work of convincing the Jews will be cut 
short, and soon done.’ Observe, The devil said, “cast thyself down.” The 
devil could not cast him down, though a little thing would have done it from 
the top of aspire. Note. The power of Satan is a limited power: “ Hitherto 
he shall come, and no further.” Yet if the devil had cast him down, he had 
not gained his point, that had been his suffering only, not his sin. Note, What- 
ever real mischief is done us, it is of our own doing; the devil can but 
persuade, he cannot compel; he can but say, “cast thyself down,” he cannot 
cast us down: every man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
and not forced, but enticed. Therefore let us not hurt ourselves, and then, 
blessed be God, no one else can hurt us, Pr. ix. 12. 3rd. How he backed this 
motion with a Scripture, “ for it is written, he shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee.” ut “is Saul also among the prophets?” Is Satan so well 
versed in Scripture, as to beable to quote it so readily? It seems-heis. Note, 
It is possible a man may have his head full of Scripture notions, and his mouth 
full of Scripture expressions, and yet his heart full of reigning enmity to God 
and all goodness. The knowledge which the devils have of the Scripture 
increaseth both their mischievousness and their torment: never did the devil 
speak with more vexation to himself, than when he said to Christ, “ | know 
thee who thou art.” The devil would persuade Christ to throw himself down 
in hopes he will be his own murderer, and there would be an end of him an 
his undertaking, which he looked upon with a jealous eye; and to encourage 
him to do it, tells him, there was no danger, the good angels would protect 
him, for so was the promise, Ps. xci. 11, “ he shall give his angels charge over 
thee.” Now in this quotation, First. There was something right: it is true, 
there is such a promise of the ministration of the angels, for the protection 
of the saints; he devil knows it by experience, for he finds his attempts 
against them fruitless, and he frets and rages at it, as he did at the hedge about 
Job, which he speaks of so sensibly, Job i. 10, He was also right in applying 
it to Christ, for to him all the promises of the protection of the saints primarily 
and eminently belong, and to them, in and through him: that promise, that 
“not a bone of theirs shall be broken,” Ps. xxxiv. 20, was fulfilled in Christ, 
Jno. xix. 36; the angels guard the saints for Christ’s sake, Rev. v. 6, ll. 
Secondly. There was a great deal wrong in it, and perhaps the devil hada 
articular spite to this promise, and perverted it, because it often stood in 
is way, and baftled his mischievous designs against the saints. See here, Ist. 
How he misquoted it, and that was bad: the promise is, “they shall keep 
thee,” but how? “in all thy ways;” not otherwise: if we go out of our way, 
out of the way of our duty, we forfeit the promise, and put ourselves out of 
God’s protection. Now this word made against the tempter, and therefore he 
industriously left it out: if Christ had cast himself down, he had been out of 
his way, for he had no call so to expose himself. It is good for us upon all 
occasions to consult the Scriptures themselves, and not to take things upon 
trust, that we may not be imposed upon by those that maim and mangle the 
Word of God; we must do as the noble Bereans, that “searched the Scriptures 
daily.” 2nd. How he misapplied it; and that was worse. Scripture is abused, 
when it is pressed to patronise sin, and when men thus wrest it to their own 
temptation, they do it to “their own destruction,” 2 Pet. iii. 16. This promise 
is firm and stands good, but the devil made an ill use of it, when he used it as 
an encouragement So-preaiing upon the Divine care. Note. It is no new thing, 
for the grace of God to be turned into wantonness; and for men to take 
encouragement in sin, from the discoveries of God’s good will to sinners: but 


perpendicular wall of rock, twelve or fifteen hundred feet above the 
plain, and having a chapel on its highest point. Dr. Sepp observes 
that the name, Quarantana, rests on the tradition that here our Lord 
spent forty days in fasting and prayer. The first time the name is 
met with is in a,p. 1112, in the life of a Spanish saint. In course of 
time the monks had and exhibited a chapel in the rock, wherein they 
said Jesus spent forty days and nights, There is a splendid view from 
Quarantana, but the surrounding region is desolate and uninhabited, 
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“shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound ;” throw ourselves down, 
that the angels may bear us up? God forbid. 

2. How Christ overcame this temptation; he resisted, and overcame it as he 
did the former, with “it is written.” The devil’s abusing Scripture did not 
prevent Christ from using it, but he presently urgeth, Dew. vi. 16, “thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” The meaning of this is not, ‘therefore thou 
must not tempt me,’ but ‘therefore | must not tempt my Father.’ In the place 
whence it is quoted, it is in the plural number, “ ye shall not tempt ;” here it 
is singular, “thou shalt not.” ote, We are then likely to get good by the 
Word of God, when we hear and receive general promises, as speaking to us 
in particular. Satan said, “it is written,” Christ saith, “it is written ;” not 
that one Scripture contradicts another; God is one, and his Word one, and in 
one mind; but that is a promise, this is a precept, and therefore that is to be 
explained and applied by this: for Scripture is the best interpreter of Scrip- 
ture; and those that prophesy, that expound Scripture, must do it according 
to the proportion of faith, Rom. xii. 6,in consistence with practical godliness. 
If Christ should “cast himself down,” it would be the tempting of God, Ist. 
As it would be requiring a further confirmation of that which was so well 
contirmed. Christ was abundantly satisfied, that God was already his Father, 
and took care of him, and gave his angels a charge concerning him; and there- 
fore to put it upon a new experiment, would be to tempt him, as the Pharisees 
Peaitedt Christ, when they had so many signs on earth, they demanded a 
“sign from heaven:” this is limiting “the Holy One of Israel.” 2nd. As it 
would be requiring a special preservation of him, in doing that which he had 
no call to. If we expect, that because God has promised not to forsake us, 
therefore he should follow us out of the way of our duty; that because he has 

romsed to supply our wants, therefore he should humour us, and please our 
fasion’ that because he has promised to keep us, we may wilfully thrust 
ourselves into danger, and may expect the desired end, without using the 
appointed means; this is presumption, this is tempting God, And it is an 
aggravation of the sin, that he is the Lord our God; it is an abuse of the privi- 
lexe we have, in having him for our God; he has thereby encouraged us to 
trust him, but we are very ungrateful, if therefore we tempt him; it is 
contrary to our duty to him as our God: this is to affront him whom we ought 
to honour. Note, We must never promise ourselves any more than God has 
promised us. 

Thirdly. He tempted him to the most black and horrid idolatry, with the 
proffer of “the kingdoms of the werld, and the glory of them.” And here we 
may observe, 

1. How the devil made this push at our Saviour, ver. 8,9. The worst 
temptation was reserved for the last. Note, Sometimes the saint’s last 
encounter is with the sons of Anak, and the parting blow is the sorest; there- 
fore whatever temptation we have been assaulted by, still we must prepare 
for worse; must be armed for all attacks with the armour of righteousness, 
on the right hand and on the left. In this temptation, we may observe, 

Ist. What he “shewed him,—all the kingdoms of the world;” in order to 
this he took him to an “exceeding high mountain ;” in hopes of prevailing, as 
Balak with Balaam, he changeth his ground. The pinnacle of the temple is 
not high enough, the prince of the power of the air must have him further up 
into his territories. Some think this high mountain was on the other side 
Jordan, because there we find Christ next after the temptation, Jno. i. 28, 29. 


Perhaps it was mount Pisgah, from whence Moses, in communion with God, ! 


had all the kingdoms of Canaan shewed him. Hither the blessed Jesus was 
carried for the advantage of a prospect; as if the devil could shew him mcre 
of the world than he knew already, who made and governedit. From thence 
he might discover some of the kingdoms that lay about Juda, though not 
“the glory of them;” but there was doubtless a juggle, and a delusion of 
Satan’s in it; it is likely that which he shewed him was but a landscape, an 
airy representation in acloud, such as that great deceiver could easily frame 


and put together; setting forth, in proper and lively colours, the glorious and | 


splendid appearances of princes, and their robes and crowns, their retinue, 
equipage, and life-guards; the pomps of thrones, and courts, and stately 
palaces, the sumptuous buildings in cities, the gardens and fields about the 
country seats, with the various instances of their wealth, pleasure, and 
gaiety ; so as might be most likely to strike the fancy, and excite the admira- 
tion and affection; such was this show, and his taking him up into a high 
mountain, was but to humour the thing, and to colour the delusion; in which 
yet the blessed Jesus did not suffer himself to be imposed upon, but saw 
through the cheat, only he permitted Satan to take his own way, that his vie- 
tory over him might be the more illustrious. Hence observe concerning Satan’s 
temptations, that, First. They often come in at the eye, that is blinded to the 
things it should see, and dazzled with the vanities it should be turned from. 
The first sin began in the eye, Gen. iii.6. We have therefore need to make 
a covenant with our eyes, and to pray that God would “turn them away from 
beholding vanity.” Secondly. That temptations commonly take rise from the 
world, and the things of it. he lust of the flesh and of the eye, with the pride 
of life, are the topics from which the devil fetcheth most of his arguments. 
Thirdly. That it is a great cheat which the devil puts upon poor souls in 
his temptations. He deceives, and so destroys; he imposes upon men with 
shadows, and false colours; shews the world, and the glory of it, and hides 
from men’s eyes that sin, and sorrow, and death, which stains the pride of all 
this glory 5 the cares and calamities that attend great possessions, and the 
thorns which crowns themselves are lined with. Fourthly. That the “ glory 
of the world” is the most charming temptation to the unthinking and unwary, 
and that by which men are most imposed upon. Laban’s sons grudged “ Jacob 
all his glory ;” the “ pride of life” is the most dangerous snare. 

2nd. What “he said to him,” ver. 9: ‘* All these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me.” See, First. How vain the promise was: 
“ All things will I give thee.” He seems to take it for granted, that in the 
former temptations he had in part gained his point, and vroved that Christ 
was not the Son of God, because he had not given him those evidences of it 
which he demanded; so that here he looks upon him as a mere man. 
saith he, ‘it seems the God, whose son thou thinkest thyself to be, deserts 
thee, and starves thee, a sign he is ne * +hy father; but, if thou wilt be ruled by 
me, i will provide better for thee than 60; own me for thy father, and ask mea 
blessing, and “all this will I give thee.”’ Note, Satan makes an easy pre 
of men, when he can persuade them to think themselves abandoned of box 
The fallacy of this promise lies in that—‘ all this will IL give thee.” 
what was all that? It was but a map, a picture, a mere phantasm, that had 
nothing in it real or solid; and this he would give him, a goodly prize! yet 
such are Satan’s proffers. Note, Multitudes lose the sight of that which is, by 
setting their eyes on that which is not. The devil’s baits are all a sham, they 
ure shows and shadows, with which he deceives them, or rather they deceive 
themselves. The nations of the earth had been long before promised to the 
Messiah; if he “be the Son of God,” they belong to him. Satan pretends 
now to be a good angel, probably one of those that was set over kingdoms, 
and to have received a commission to deliver possession to him, according to 
promise Note, We must take heed ofreceiving even that which God hath 
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catching at it in a sinful way. Secondly. How vile the condi- 
tion was: “If thou wilt fall down and worship me.” Note, The devil ia 
fond of being worshipped. All the worship which the heathen performed te 
their gods was directed to the devil, Deu. xxxii. 17, who is therefore called 
“the god of this world,” 2 Cor. iv. 4, 1 Cor. x. 20, And fain would he draw 
Christ into his interests, and persuade him, now he set up for a teacher, to 
preach up the Gentile idolatry, and to introduce it again among the Jews, and 
then the nations of the earth would soon flock in to him. What temptation 
could be more hideous, more black? Note, It is possible the best of saints 
may be tempted to the worst of sins—especially when they are under the 
power of melancholy—as to atheism, blasphemy, murder, self-murder, and 
what not. It is their afiliction; but while there is no consent to it, nor 
approbation of it, itis not their sin; Christ was tempted to worship Satan. 

2. See how Christ put by the thrust, bafled the assault, and came off a 
conqueror. He rejected the proposal, Ist. With uu avhorrence and detesta- 
tion: “Get thee hence, Satan.” The two former temptations had something 
of colour, which would admit of a consideration, but this was so gross as 
not to bear a parley; it appears abominable at the first sight, and therefore 
is immediately rejected. If the best friend we have in the world should 
suggest such a thing as this to us, “Go, serve other 
be heard with patience, Dew. xiii. 6,8. Some temptations have their wicked- 
ness written in their forehead, they are open beforehand; they are not to be 
disputed with, but rejected; “Get thee hence, Satan,’ ‘away with it, I 
cannot bear the thought of it.’ While Satan tempted Christ to do himself a 
mischief, by casting himself down, though he yielded not, yet he heard it; 
but now the temptation flies in the face of God, he cannot bear it: “ Get 
thee hence, Satan.” Note, It is a just indignation which riseth at the pro- 
posal of any thing that reflects on the honour of God, and strikes at his crown. 

ay, whatever is an abominable thing, which we are sure the Lord hates, we 
must thus abominate it; far be it from us that we should have any thing to do 
with it. Note, It is good to be peremptory in resisting temptation, and to 
stop our ears to Satan’s charms, 2nd. With an argument fetched from Serip- 
ture. Note, In order to the strengthening of our resolutions against sin, it is 
good to see what a great deal of reason there is for those resolutions. The 
argument is very pat and to the purpose, taken from Deu. vi. 13, and x. 20; 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. 
Christ doth not dispute whether he were an angel of light,as he pretended, 
or no; but though he were, yet he must not be worshipped, because that is an 
honour due to God only. ote, It is good to make our answers to temptation 
as full and as brief as may be, so as not to leave room for objections. Our 
Saviour has recourse to the fundamental law in this case, which is indispen- 
sable, and universally obliging. Note, Religious worship is due to God only 
and must not be given to any creature; it is a flower of the crown which 
cannot be alienated; a branch of God’s glory which he will not give to another; 
and which he would not give to his own Son, by obliging all men to “ honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father,” if he had not Poca God, “equal to 
him, and one with him.” Christ quotes this law concerning religious worship, 
and quotes it with application to himself: First. To shew that in his estate of 
humiliation, he was himself “ made under this law ;” though as God he was wor- 
shipped, yet as man he did worship God, both publicly and privately. He obli- 
geth us to no more than what he was first pleased to oblige himself to. Thus 
it became him to “fulfil all righteousness.” Secondly. To shew that the law 
of religious worship is of eternal obligation; and though he abrogated and 
altered many institutions of worehins yet this fundamental law of nature — 
that God only is to be worshipped—he came to ratify and confirm, and enforce 
upon us. 

Lastly. We have here the end and issue of this combat, ver. 11. Though the 
children of God may be exercised with many and great temptations, yet God 
will not suffer them to be tempted above the strength which either they have, 
or he will put into them, 1 Cor. x. 13. It is but fora season that they are in 
heaviness, through manifold temptations. Now the issue was glorious, and 
much to Christ’s honour, for 

First. The devil was batiled, and quitted the field: “Then the devil 
leaveth him ;” forced to do so by the power that went along with that word 
of command, “Get thee hence, Satan.” He made a shameful and inglo- 
rious retreat, and came off with disgrace; and the more daring his attempts 
had been, the more mortifying was the foil that was given Tose Magnis 
tamen excidit aussis,— The attempt, however, in which he failed, was daring. 
Then, when he had done his worst, had tempted him with “all the kingdoms 
of them,” and found that he was not influenced 
by that bait, that he could not prevail with that temptation, with which he 
has overthrown so many thousands of the children of men, then he leaves him; 
then he gives him over as more than a man: since this did not move him, he 
despairs of moving him, and begins to conclude that he is “the Son of Goe,” 
and itis in vain to tempt him any further. Note, If we resist the devil, he 
will flee from us; he will yield, if we keep our ground; as when Naomi saw 
that Ruth was steadfastly resolved, “she left off speaking to her.” When 
the devil left our Saviour, he owned himself fairly beaten; his head was 
broken by the attempt he made to bruise Christ’s heel. He left him because 
he had nothing in him, nothing to take hold of; he saw it was to no purpose, 
and so gave off. Note, The devil, though he is an enemy to all the saints, he 
is a conquered enemy. The captain of our salvation has defeated and disarmed 
him, we have nothing to do but to pursue the victory. 

Secondly. The holy angels came and attended upon our victorious Redeemer. 
“Behold, angels came and ministered unto him.” They came in a visible 
appearance, as the devil had done in the temptation. hile the devil was 
making his assaults upon our Saviour, the angels stood at a distance, and 
their immediate attendance and ministration was suspended, that it might 
appear he vanquished Satan in his own strength, and his victory might be 
the more illustrious: and that afterwards, when Michael makes use of his 
angels in fighting with the dragon and his angels, it is not because he needs 
them, or could not do his work without them, but because he is pleased to 
honour them so far as to employ them. One angel might have served to 
bring him food, but here are many attending him, to testify their respect 
to him, and their readiness to receive his commands. Behold this, it is worth 
taking notice of; 1. ‘That as there is a world of wicked, malicious spirits that 
fight against Christ, and his church, and all particular believers, so there is 
a world of holy, blessed spirits engaged and employed for them. in reference 
to our war md devils, we Ay take abundance of comfort from our “ commu- 
nion with angels.” 2. That Christ’s victories are the angels’ triumphs. The 
angels came to congratulate Christ’s success, to rejoice with him, and to give 
him the glory due to his name; for that was sung with a loud voice in 
heaven, when the great dragon was cast out, Rev. xii. 9, 10: “ Now is come 
salvation and strength.” 3. That the angels “ ministered” to the Lord Jesus, 
not only food, but whatever else he wanted after this great fatigue. See how 
the nstances of Christ’s condescension and humiliation were balanced with 
tokens of his glory. As when he was “crucified in weakness,” yet he “lived 


ormance by, 


ods,” he must not 


iv. 5. This Evangelist uses the phrase “ holy city” of Jerusalem 
here and in chap. xxvii. 58. No other New Testament writer, except 
John in the Revelation, employs the expression. For ‘fa pinnacle” 
it is better to say “the pinnacle,” though some object to the word 
“ pinnacle,’ and hence Dean Alford’s version is “the cornice.”” The 
original word means a little wing, and might be used of the hem or 
fringe of a ga¥ment, or the extremity of anything. It is manifest 
that a lofty projection of some kind is meant, but we cannot define it 

16 


with certainty. The Temple was that which Herod had restored and 
beautified, to whose work we shall have occasion hereafter to refer 
from time to time, both in this and ether Gospels. 

iv. 8. We have seen under verse 1 that tradition has fixed on 
Mount Quarantana as the scene of our Lord’s temptation. The same 
elevation is the one supposed to be intended here, but we have no 
real testimony either for or against; and we can only say that tra- 
aitional instinct has fixed upon that portion of the country in which 
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Dy the power of God,” so when in weakness he was tempted, was hungry and 
weary, yet by his Divine power he commanded the ministration of angels. 
Thus the Son of Man did eat angels’ food, and, like Elias, is ted by an angel 
in the wilderness, 1 Ain. xix.4,7. Note, Though God may suffer his people to 
be brought into wants and straits, yet he will take effectual care for their 
supply, will rather send angels tu feed them, than see them perish. “ Trust 
in the Lord, and verily thou shalt be fed,” Ps. xxxvii. 3. hrist was thus 
succoured after the temptations, Ist. For his encouragement to go on in his 
undertaking, that he might see the powers of heaven siding with him, when he 
saw the powers of hell set against him. 2nd. For our encouragement to trust in 
him; for as he kuew by experience what it was to “suffer, being tempted,” 
and how hard that was, sohe knew what it was to be succoured, being tempted, 
and how comfortable that was; and therefore we may expect, not Gal that he 
will sympathize with his tempted people, but that he will come in with season- 
able relief to them; as our great Melchizedek, who met Abraham when he 
returned from the battle, and as the angels here, ministered to him. 

heetly, Christ, having been thus signalized, and made great in the invisible 
world by the voice of the Father, the descent of the Spirit, his victcry over 
devils, and his dominion over angels, he was doubtless qualified to appear 
in the visible world as the Mediator between God and man; for “cousider 
how great this Man was.” 


12 Now when Jesus had heard that John was 
cast into prison, he departed into Galilee; 13 And 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, 
which is upon the sea coast, in the borders of Zabulon 
and Nephthalim: 14 That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Hsaias the prophet, saying, 15 The 
land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephthalim, by the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles; 16 The people which sat in darkness saw 
great light; and to them which sat in the region and 
shadow of death light is sprung up. 17 From that 
time Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent: for 


the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


We have here an account of Christ’s preaching in the synagogues of Galilee, 
for he came into the world to be a preacher; the “great salvation ” which 


he wrought out, he himself began to publish, //eb. ii. 3, to shew how much | 


his heart was upon it, and ours should be. Several passages in the other 


Gospels, especially that of St. John, are supposed, in the order of the story | 


of Christ’s life, to intervene between his temptation and his preaching in 
Galilee: his first appearance after his temptation, was when John Baptist 
sinted to him, saying, “ Behold the Lamb of God,” Jno. i. 29, After that 

e went up to 
Jno. iii., with the woman of Samaria, Jno. iv., and then returned into Galilee, 
and preached there. But Matthew having had his residence in Galilee, begins 
his story of Christ’s public ministry with his preaching there, which here we 
have an account of. Observe, 

I. The time: “When Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison,” 
then he “‘ went into Galilee,” ver. 12. Note, The cry of the saints’ sufferings 
comes up into the ears of the Lord Jesus. if John be cast into prison, Jesus 
hears it, takes cognizance of it, and steers his course accordingly ; he remembers 
the bonds and afflictions that abide his people. Observe, 

First. Christ did not go into the country, till he heard of John’s imprison- 
ment; for he must have time given him to “prepare the way of the Lord,” 
before the Lord himself appear. Providence wisely ordered it, that John 
should be eclipsed before Christ shone forth; otherwise the minds of people 
would have been distracted between_the two; one would have said, ‘I am of 
John,’ and another, ‘1 am of Jesus.’ John must be Christ’s harbinger, but not 
his rival. The moon and stars are lost when the sun riseth. John had done 
his work by the baptism of repentance, and then he is laid aside. The wit- 
peace were slain when they had finished their testimony, and not before, 

ev. xi. 7. . 

Secondly. He did go into the country as soon as he heard of John’s impri- 


sonment; not only to shift for his own safety, knowing that the Pharisees in | 


Juda were as much enemies to him as Herod was to John, but to supply the 
want of John Baptist, and to build upon the good foundation he had laid. 
Note, God will not leave himself without witness, nor his church without 

uides ; when he removes one useful instrument, he can raise up another, for 
he has the residue of the Spirit, and he will do it, if he has work to do. 
* Moses, my servant, is dead, John is cast into prison; now, therefore, Joshua 
arise, Jesus arise.’ ? 

Il. The place where he preached : “ In Galilee,” a remote part of the country, 
that lay furthest from Jerusalem, and was there looked upon with contempt, 
as rude and boorish. The inhabitants of that country were reckoned stout 
men, cut out for soldiers; but not polite men, or cut out for scholars. ‘Thither 
Christ went, there he set uP the standard of his Gospel; and in this, as in other 
things, he “humbled himself.” Observe, 

First. The particular city he chose for his residence ; not Nazareth, where 
he had been bred up; no, he left Nazareth; particular notice is taken of that, 
ver. 13; and with good reason did he leave Nazareth ; for the men of that city 
“thrust him out” frov among them, Lu. iv. 29. He made them his first, and a 
very fair, offer of his service, but they rejected him and his doctrine, and were 
- filled with indignation at him and it; and therefore he left Nazareth, and shook 
oft the dust of his feet for a testimony against them there, that would not have 
him to teach them. Nazareth was the first place that refused Christ, and was 
therefore refused by him, Note, It is just with God, to take the Gospel and 
the means of grace fas those that slight them, and thrust them away. Christ 
will not stay long where he is not welcome. Unhappy Nazareth! “If thou 
hadst known in this thy day the things that belong to thy peace,” how well had 
it been for thee! “ But now they are hid from thine eyes.” But he “came and 
dwelt in Capernaum,” which was a city of Galilee, but many miles distant 
from Nazareth, a great city, and of much resort. It is said here to be “on the 
sea coast,” not the great sea, but thesea of Tiberias, an inland water, called 
also “the lake of Gennesaret.” Close by the falling of Jordan into this sea 
gtwod Capernaum, in the tribe of Naphtali, but bordering upon Zebulun; 


Jerusalem to the passover, Jno. ii., discoursed with Nicodemus, | 
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hither Christ came, and here he dwelt Some think his father Joseph hada 
habitation here; others that he took a house or lodgings at least; and some 
think it more than probable, that he dwelt inthe house of Simon Peter; 
however, here he fixed, not constantly, for “he went about doing good?’ but 
this was for some time his head-quarters, what little rest he had was here, 
here he had a place, though not a place of his own, to lay his head on; and at 
Capernaum, it should seem, he was welcome, and met with better entertain- 
ment than he had at Nazareth. Note, If some reject Christ, yet others wiil 
receive him, and bid him welcome. Capernaum is glad of Nazareth’s leavings 
If Christ’s own countrymen be not gathered, yet he will be glorious. ‘And 
thou, Capernaum, hast now a day of it; thou art, now lifted up to heaven, be 
wise for thyself, and know the time of thy visitation.’ 

Secondly. The prophecy that was fulfilled in this, ver. 14—16. It is quoted 
out of Jsa. ix. 1,2, but with some variation. The prophet in that place is 
foretelling a greater darkness of affliction to befall the contemners of aia 
nuel, than befell the countries there mentioned, either in their first captivity 
under Benhadad, which was but light, 1 Ain. xv. 20, or in their second captivity 
under the Assyrian, which was much heavier, 2 Ain. xv.29. The punishment of 
the Jewish nation for rejecting the Gospel should be sorer than either; see 
Isa. viii. 21, 22: for those captivated places had some reviving in their bondage, 
and saw a great light again, /sa. ix. 2. This is Isaiah’s sense; but the Scrip- 
ture has many fulfillings; and the evangelist here takes only the latter clause, 
which speaks of the return of the light of liberty and prosperity to those 
countries that had been in the darkness of captivity, and applies it to the 
appearing of the Gospel among them. The places are spoken of, ver. 15: 
“The land of Zebulun” is rightly said to be “by the sea coast ;” for Zebulun 
was a “haven of ships,” and “rejoiced” in her “ going out,” Gen. xlix. 13; 
Deu. xxxiii. 18. _ Of Naphtali, it had been said, that he should “give goodly 
words,” Gen. xlix. 21, and should be “ satisfied with favour,” Deu. xxxiii. 23, 
for from him began the Gospel—“ goodly words” indeed, and such as bring to 
a soul God’s satisfying favour. The country beyond Jordan is mentioned 
likewise, for there we sometimes find Christ preaching, and Galilee of the 
Gentiles, the upper Galilee to which the Gentiles resorted for traffic, and 
were mingled with the Jews; which intimates a kindness in reserve for the 
poor Gentiles. When Christ came to Capernaum, the Gospel came to all those 
pines round about, such diffusive influences did the Sun of Righteousness cast. 

ow concerning the inhabitants of these places, observe, 1. The posture 
they were in before the Gospel came among them, ver. 16: they were “in 
darkness.” Note, Those that are without Christ, are in the dark, nay, they 
are darkness itself; as the darkness that “was upon the face of the deep. 
Nay, they were “in the region and shadow of death,” which notes not only 
great darkness, as the grave isa land of darkness, but great danger. A man 
that is desperately sick, and not likely to recover, is in the “valley of the 
shadow of death,” though not quite dead; so the poor people were in the 
borders of damnation, though not yet damned, dead in law. And, which is 
worst of all, they were sitting in this condition. Sitting is a continuing pos- 
ture; where we sit, we mean to stay; they were in the dark, and likely to be 
so, despairing to find the way out: and it isa contented posture; they were 
in the dark, and they loved darkness, they chose it rather than light; they 
were willingly ignorant. Their condition was sad; it is still the condition 
of many great and mighty nations, that are to be thought of, and prayed for, 
with pity. But their condition is more sad, who sit in darkness in the midst 
of Gospel light. He that is in the dark because it is night, may be sure the 
sun will shortly arise: but he that is in the dark, because he is blind, will not so 
soon have his eyes opened. We have the light, but what will that avail us, 
if we be not “light inthe Lord?” 2. The privilege they enjoyed when Christ 
and his Gospel came among them; as great areviving as ever light was toa 
benighted traveller. Note, When the Gospel comes, light comes ; when it comes 
to any place, when it comes to any soul, it makes day there, Jno. iii. 19 
Lu. i. 78,79. Light is discovering, it is directing ; so is the Gospel. It is a 
“ reat light,” noting the clearness and evidence of Gospel revelations; not 
hike the light of a candle, but the light of the sun, when he goes forth in 
his strength. Great in comparison with the light of the law, the shadows 
of which were now done away. It is a “great light,” for it discovers great 
things, and of vast consequence; it will last long, and spread far; and it 
is a growing light, intimated in that word, it is “sprung up.” It was but 
spring of day with them; now the day dawned, which afterwards shone more 
andmore. The Gospel kingdom, like a grain of mustard seed, or the morning 
light, was small in its beginnings, gradual in its growth, but great in its Poy 
fection. Observe, The light sprung up to them; they did not go to seek it, 
but were prevented with the blessings of this goodness. It came upon them 
ere they were aware, at the time appointed, by the disposal of Him who 
“commandeth the morning,” and “causeth the day-spring to know its place, 
that it may take hold of the ends of the earth,” Job xxxviii. 12, 13. d 

IIL. The text he preached upon, ver. 17: “ From that time,” that is, from the time 
of his coming into Galilee, into the land of Zabulon and Nephthalim, “ from that 
time he began to preach.” He had been preaching before this in Juda, and had 
made and baptized many disciples, Jno. iv.1; but his preaching was not so 
public and constant as now it began to be. The work of the le is so great 
and awful, that it is fit to be entered upon by steps and gradual advances. 
The subject Christ dwelt upon now in his preaching, and it was indeed the sum 
and substance of all his preaching, was the very same that John had preached 
upon, ch. iii. 2, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand;” for the Gospel 
is the same for substance, under various dispensations ; the commands the same, 
and the reasons to enforce them the same; an “angel from heaven” dares not 
“preach any other Gospel,” Gal. i. 8, and will preach this, for it is the “ ever- 
lasting Gospel.” ‘Fear God,” and, by repentance, “give honour to him,” 
Rev. xiv. 6,7. Christ put a great respect upon John’s ministry, when he preached 
to the same purpose that he had preached before him. By this he shewed that 
John was his messenger and ambassador, for when he brought the errand him- 
self, it was the same that he had sent by him. Thus did God confirm the word 
of his messengers, Jsa. xliv. 26. he Son came on the same errand that the 
servants came on, ch. xxi. 37, to seek fruit, “ fruits meet for repentance.” Christ 
had lain in the bosom of the Father, and could have preached sublime notions 
of divine and heavenly things, that should have alarmed and amazed the 
learned world; but he pitcheth upon this old plain text, “ Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” ; ips 

First. This he preached first upon; he began with this. Ministers must not 
be ambitious of broaching new opinions, framing new schemes, or coining new 
expressions, but must content themselves with plain, practica] things; with the 
word that is nigh us, even in our mouth, and in our heart: we need not go up 
to heaven, or down to the deep, for matter or language in our preaching. As 
John prepared Christ’s way, so Christ prepared his own, and made way for the 
further discoveries he designed with the doctrine of repentance. If any man 
will do this part of his will, he shall know more of his doctrine, Jno. vii. 17. 

Secondly. This he preached often upon; wherever he went this was his sub- 
ject, and neither he nor his followers ever reckoned it worn threadbare, as those 
would have done that have itching ears, and are fond of novelty and variety 


the event described took place. With regard to the nature of 
the event, there is room for a difference of opinion. Hither the 
devil wrought a miracle of the most extraordinary character or he 
did not. The common view recognises “the supernatural character 
of the vision,” and the power of Satan “to extend preternaturally 
for a moment our Lord’s range of vision.” If this is conceded, the 
devil can work real miracles, which it may be perilous to admit; we 
do not add that it savours of impiety to suggest that Satan wrought 


a real miracle upon the Lord Jesus. On the whole, therefore, we 
prefer to think that the tempter pointed out the fair and glorious 
scene of hill, valley, and plain, of forest, river, and pasture, with 
peaceful and industrious-hamlets, and said, in effect, ‘Such is an 
epitome of the wide world; let the mind’s eye range over its 
surface, and realise its glory: all shall be thine if thou wilt worship 
me.” ‘The Greek text uses no word which requires us to believe the 
kingdoms were shown as a panorama, or that the eyesight of the 
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more than that which is truly edifying. Note, That which has been preached 
and heard before, may yet very profitably be preacl.ed and heard again; but 
then it should be preached and heard better, and with new affections; what 
Paul had said before, he said again, “ weeping,” Pail. iii. 1, 18. 

Thirdly. This he preached as Gospel: ‘“ Repent,” review your ways, and 
return to yourselves.’ Note, The doctrine of repentance is right Gospel doc- 
trine. It was not only the austere Baptist, that was looked upon as a melan- 
choly morose man, but the sweet ani gracious Jesus, whose lips dropped as a 
honeycomb, that preached repentance ; for it is an unspeakable privilege that 
room is left sor repentance. 

Fourthly. The reason is still the same: “ The kingdom of heaven is at hand;” 
for it was not reckoned to be fully come, till the pouring out of the Spirit after 
Christ’s ascension. John had preached the kingdom of heaven at hand above 
a year before this; but now it was so much nearer,.the argument was so much 
the stronger; now is the “salvation nearer,” Rom. xiii. 11. We should be 
“ hanes the more quickened to our duty, “as we see the day approaching,” 

eb. X. 25. 


18 And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw 
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two brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the sea: for they were 
fishers. 19 And he saith unto them, Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men. 20 And they 
straightway left their nets, and followed him, 21 And 
going on from thence, he saw other two brethren, 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a 
ship with Zebedee their father, mending their nets ; 
and he called them. 22 And they immediately left 
the ship and their father, and followed him, 


SEA OF GALILEE, 


When Christ began to preach, he began to gather disciples, that should now 
be the hearers, and hereafter the preachers of his doctrine, that should now be 
witnesses of his miracles, and hereafter concerning them. Now in these 
verses we have an account of the first disciples that he called into fellowship 
with himself. And this was an instance, 

First. Of effectual calling to Christ. In al] his preaching he gave a common 
call to all the country, but in this he gave a special and particular call to those 
that. were given him by the Father. Let us see and admire the power of 
Christ’s grace, own his Word to be the rod of his strength, and wait upon him 
for those powerful influences which are necessary to the efficacy of the Gospel 
call, those distinguishing influences. All the country was called, but those 
were “called out,” were “redeemed from among men:” Christ was so mani- 
fested to them, as he was not manifested unto the world. 

Secondly. It was an instance of ordination and appointment to the work of 
the ministry. When Christ, as a teacher, set up his great school, one of his 
first works was to appoint ushers, or under-masters, to be employed in teach- 
ing work. Now he began to give gifts unto men, to put the treasure into 
earthen vessels. It was an early instance of his care for his church. Now we 
may observe here, 

{. Where they were called: by the “sea of Galilee,” where Jesus was walking ; 
Capernaum standing near that sea. Concerning this sea of Tiberias, the Jews 
have a saying, That of all the seven seas that God made, he made choice of none 
but this sea of Gennesaret 3’ which is very applicable to Christ’s choice of it, to 
honour it, as he. often did, with his presence and miracles. Here, on the banks 
of the sea, Christ was walking for contemplation, as Isaac in the field; hither he 
went to call disciples; not to Herod’s court, for few mighty or noble are 
called, not to Jerusalem, among the chief priests and the elders, but to the sea 
of Galilee : surely Christ sees not as man sees. Not but that the same power 
which effectually called Peter and Andrew would have wrought upon Annas and 
Caiaphas, for with God nothing is impossible, but, as in other things, so in his 
converse and attendance, he would humble himself, and shew that God hath 
: chosen the poor of this world.” Galilee was a remote part of the nation, the 
inhabitants were less cultivated and refined, their very language was broad 
and uncouth to the curious, their “speech bewrayed them.” Those that were 
picked up at the sea of Galilee had not the advantages and improvements, no, 
not of the more polished Galileans, yet thither Christ went to call his apostles, 
that were to be the prime ministers of state in his kingdom, for he “ chooseth 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise.” 

_ IL. Who they were. We have an account of the call of two pair of brothers 
in these verses, Peter and Andrew, James and John; the two former, and, 
probably, the latter also, had had acquaintance with Christ before, Jno. i. 40, 41, 

ut were not till now called into a close and constant attendance upon him. 
note, Christ brings poor souls by degrees into fellowship with himself. They 
lad een disciples of John, and so were the better disposed to follow Christ. 
Note, Those that have submitted to the discipline of repentance shall be wel- 
come to the joys of faith. We may observe concerning tens 

First, That they were brothers. Note, It is a blessed thing, when those that 
are “kinsmen according to the flesh” (as the apostle speaks, Rom. ix. 3,) are 
brought together into a spiritual alliance to Jesus Christ. it is the honour 
peeicoutors of a house, when those that are of the same family are of God’s 

Secondly. That they were fishers: and being fishers, 1. They were poor 
men; if they had had estates, or any considerable stock in trade, they would 
not have made it their trade, however they might have made it their recrea- 
tion. Note, Christ doth not despise the poor, and therefore we must not; the 
poor are evangelized, and the Fountain of honour sometimes gives more abun- 


Saviour looked on them. The verb “showeth” applies to both the 
mind and the eye, as will be seen by referring to Matt. xvi. 21; 
Mark xiv. 15; John x. 32; James ii. 18, iii. 13; Rev. xxii. 1, 6, 8, 
&c. Like our word “indicate,” it has several shades of meaning. 

iv. 12, The margin has “delivered up,” which is correct, and the 
text, “cast into prison,” is a mistranslation. The word “Jesus” is 
regarded as an addition by sundry modern critics, who substitute 
the pronoun “he” for it. But it is a most ancient reading, and 
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dant honour to that part which most lacked. 2. They were unlearned men; 
not bred up to books, or literature, as Moses was, who was conversant with al! 
the learning of the Egyptians. Note, Christ sometimes chooseth to endow 
those with the gifts of grace that have least to shew of the gifts of nature. 
Yet this will not justify the bold intrusion of ignorant and unqualified men 
upon the work of the ministry; extraordinary gifts of xpomadas and utter- 
ance are not now to be expected, but requisite abilities must be obtained in an 
ordinary way, and without a competent measure of these, none are to be 
admitted in that service. 2. They were men of business, that had been bred 
up to labour. Note, Diligence in an honest calling is pleasing to Christ, and 
no hinderance to a holy life. Moses was called from keeping sheep, and David 
from following the ewes, to eminent employments. Idle people lie more open 
to the temptations of Satan than to the calls of God. 4. They were men that 
were accustomed to hardships and hazards; the fisher’s trade, more than any 
other, is laborious and perilous, Fishermen must be often wet and cold; 
they must watch, and wait, and toil, and be often in “ perils by waters.” Note, 
Those that have learned to bear hardships, 4nd to run hazards, are best pre- 
pared for the fellowship and discipleship of Jesus Christ. Good soldiers of 
Christ must “ endure hardness.” ; i 

Ill. What they were doing. Peter and Andrew were then using their nets, 
they were fishing ; and James and John were “mending their nets,” which 
was an instance of their industry and their good husbandry ; they did not go 
to their father for money to buy new nets, but took pains to mend their old 
ones. What we have, it is commendable to make it go as far, and last as Jong, as 
may be. James and John were with their father Zebedee, ready to assist him, 
and make his business easy to him. Note, It is a happy and hopeful presage to 
see children careful of their parents, and dutiful to them. Observe 

First. They were all employed all very busy, and none idle. Note, When 
Christ comes, it is good to be found doing. ‘Am I in Christ?’ is a very 
Beodial question for us to ask ourselves; and, next to that, ‘Am I in my 
calling ? 

Secondly. They were differently emploveds two of them were fishing, and 
two of them mending their nets. Note, Ministers should be always employed, 
either in teaching or studying ; they may always find themselves something to 
do, if it be not their own fault ; and “ mending their nets” is, in its season, as 
necessary work as fishing. 4 

1V. What the call was, ver. 19: “Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.” They had followed Christ before as ordinary disciples, Jno. i. 37, but so 
they might follow Christ, and follow their calling too; therefore they were 
called to a more close and constant attendance, and must leave their calling. 
Note, Even those that have been called to follow Christ, yet have need to be 


called to follow on, and to follow nearer, especially when they are designed for 


the work of the ministry. Observe, A . 

First. What Christ intended them for: “I will make you fishers of men.” 
This alludes to their former calling. Let them not be proud of the new honour 
designed them, they are still but fishers; let them not be afraid of the new 
aeae cut out for them, for they have been used to fishing, and fishers they are 
still. It was usual with Christ to speak of spiritual and heavenly things, under 
such allusions, and in such expressions, as took rise from common things that 
offered themselves to his view. David was called from feeding sheep to feed 
God’s Israel; and when he is a king, is a shepherd. Note, 1. Ministers are 
“fishers of men,” not to destroy them, but to save them, by bringing them into 
another element. They must fish, not for wrath, wealth, honour, and pre- 
ferment, to gain them to themselves, but for souls, to gain them to Christ. 
They ‘watch for your souls,” Heb. xiii. 17, and “seek not yours, but you,” 
2 Cor. xii. “4—16. 2. It is Jesus Christ that makes them so, “{ will make you 


ovcurs even in the Syriac, both in the common or Peshito text, and 
in that named after Dr. Cureton. The Latin Vulgate also has it, 


but not the Ethiopic nor the Coptic versions. The expression, “he — 


departed into Galilee,” probably means he withdrew or removed 
edi? from Judea, where he was when John was deprived of 
erhy. yee ‘- 
_ iv. 13. “Leaving Nazareth” may imply that our Lord first located 
himself there after reaching Galilee. Capernaum was upon the 
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fishers of men.” It is he that qualifies men for this work, calls them to it, 
authorizeth them in it, and gives them success in it; gives them commission to 
fish for souls, and wisdom to win them. Those ministers are likely to have 
comfort in their work that are thus made by Jesus Christ. 

Secondly. What they must do in order to this: “ Follow me.” They must 
separate themselves to a diligent attendance on him, and set themselves to an 
humble imitation of him, must follow him as their leader. 


and qualified for it. 2. Those that would preach Christ must first learn Christ, 
and learn of him. How can we expect to bring others to the knowledge of 
Christ, if we do not know him Sell ourselves? 3. Those that would get an 
acquaintance with Christ must be diligent and constant in their attendance on 
him. The apostles were prepared for their work by companying with Christ 
all the time that he went in and out among them, Acts i. 21. There is no 
learning comparable to that which is got by following Christ. Joshua, by 
ministering to Moses, is fitted to be his successor. 4. Those that are to fish for 
men, must therein follow Christ, and do it as he did, with diligence, faithful- 
ness, and tenderness; Christ is the great pattern for preachers, and they ought 
to be “ workers together with him.” 

V. What was the success of this call. Peter and Andrew “ straightway left 
their nets,” ver. 20, and James and John “immediately left the ship, and their 
father,” ver. 22, and they all “followed him,” Note, Those that would follow 
Christ aright, must leave all to follow him. Every Christian must leave ail in 
affection, sit loose to all, must “bate father and mother,” Zu. xiv. 26, must 
love them less than Christ, must be ready to part with his interest in them, 
rather than with his interest in Jesus Christ; but those that are devoted to 
the work of the ministry, are in a special manner concerned to disentangle 
themselves from all the affairs of this life, that they may give themselves wholly 
to that work which requires the whole man. Now, 

First. This instance of the power of the Lord Jesus gives us a good encou- 
ragement to depend upon the sufficiency of his grace. ow strong and etfec- 
tual is his word! He speaks, and it is done. The same power goes along with 
this word of Christ, “ Follow me,” that went along with that word, “ Lazarus, 
come forth;” a power to make willing, Ps. ex. 3. 

Secondly. This instance of the pliableness of the disciples gives us a good 
example of obedience to the command of Christ. Note, It isthe good property 
of all Christ’s faithful servants, to come when they are called, and to follow 
their Master wherever he leads them. They objected not their present employ- 
ments, their engagements to their families, the difficulties of the service the 
were called to, or their own unfitness for it; but being called, they obeyed, and, 
like Abraham, went out, “not knowing whither they went,” but knowing very 
well whom they followed. James and John “left their father;” it is not said 
what became of him; their mother Salome was a constant follower of Christ. No 
doubt their father Zebedee was a believer, but the call to follow Christ fastened 
on the young ones: youth is the learning age, and the labouring age. The 
priests ministered in the prime of their time. 


23 And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in 


their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the 


kingdom, and bealing all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease among the people. 24 And his 
fame went throughout all Syria: and they brought 
unto him all sick people that were taken with divers 
diseases and torments, and those which were possessed 
with devils, and those which were lunatick, and those 
that had the palsy; and he healed them. 25 And 
there followed him great multitudes of people from 
Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and 


from Juda, and from beyond Jordan. . 


See here, I. What an industrious preacher Christ was ; he “went about all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the Gospel of the king- 
dom.” Observe 7 

First. What Christ preached: “ The Gospel of the kingdom.” The kingdom 
of heaven, that is, of grace and glory, is emphatically “the kingdom,” the king- 
dom that was “now to come;” that kingdom that shall survive, as it doth 
surpass, all the kingdoms of the earth. _ The Gospel” is the charter of that 
kingdom, containing the King’s coronation oath, by which he hath graciously 
obliged himself to pardon, protect, and save the subverts of that kingdom; and 
their oath of aliegiance, by which they oblige themselves to observe his statutes, 
and seek his honour; this is “ the ospel of the kingdom ;” this Christ was 
himself the preacher of, that our faith in it might be confirmed. 

Secondly. Where he preached: “In the synagogues ;” not there only, but 
there chiefly, because those were the places of concourse, where wisdom was 
to “lift up her voice,” Pr. i, 21; because they were places of concourse for 
religious worship, and there it was to be hoped people’s minds would be pre- 
pared to receive the Gospel; and there the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
Poe Feat the exposition of which would easily introduce the “ Gospel of the 

ingdom. 


} i ) m as t Note, 1. Those | 
whom Christ employs in any service for him, it is requisite they be first fitted | 
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Thirdly. What pains he took in preaching: he ‘went about all Galilee, 
teaching.” He might have issued ont a proclamation, to summon all to come 
in to him, but to shew his humility, and the condescensions of his grace, he goes 
to them; for he “ waits to be gracious,” and comes to “seek and save.” Josephus 
saith, there were above two hundred cities and towns in Galilee, and all, or 
most of them, Christ visited. He “went about doing good.” Never was there 
such an itinerant preacher, such an indefatigable one as Christ was; he went 
a-begging from town to town to beseech poor sinners to be reconciled to God. 
This is an example to ministers to lay out to do good, and to “ be instant” and 
constant, “in season and out of season,” to preach the Word. . 

IL. What a powerful pienaen Christ was. He went about, not only teaching, 
but healing, and both with his Word, that he might magnify that, above all his 
Name. He “sent his Word and healed them.” Now cbserve, 

First. What diseases he cured: “all,” without exception. He healed “all 
manner of sickness, and all manner of disease.” There are diseases that are 
called the reproach of physicians, that are obstinate to all the methods they 
can prescribe, but even those were the glory of this Physician, for he healed 
them all, though never so inveterate. His Word was the true panpharmacon 
‘all heaf’ Three general words are here used to intimate this; he healed | 
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“every sickness,” vocov, as blindness, lameness, fever, dropsy ; “ every disease,” 
or languishing, wudranav, as fuxes and conusumptions; and all “torments,” 
Aacavovs, gout, stone, convulsions, and such like torturing distempers: whe- 
ther the disease was acute or chronical, whether it was a racking or a wasting 
disease, none was too bad, none too hard, for Christ to heal with a word’s 
epeshinn: Three particular diseases are instanced in it: the “ palsy,” which is 
the greatest weakness of the body; “lunacy,” which is the greatest malady of 
the mind; and “possession of ihe devil,” which is the greatest misery and 
calamity of both; yet Christ healed all, for he is the sovereign Physician both 
of soul and body, and has command of all diseases. 

Secondly. What patients he had. Such a physician, that was so easy of 
access, so sure of success, that cured immediately, without either a painful 
suspense and expectation, or such painful remedies as are worse than the 
disease, that cured gratis, and took no fees, could not but have abundance of 
patients. See here what flocking there was to him from all parts; great mul- 
titudes of people came, not only “from Galilee,” and the country about, but 
even “from Jerusalem, and from Juda,” that lay a great way off, for “his 
fame went throughout all Syria;” not only among all the pagule of the Jews, 
but among the neighbour nations, which, by the report that now spread far 
and near concerning him, would be prepared to receive his Gospel, when after- 
wards it should be brought them. ‘This is given as the reason why such multi- 
tudes came to him, because “his fame” spread so as it did. Note, What we hear 
of Christ from others, should invite us to him. The gueen of Sheba was brought 
by the fame of Solomon to give him a visit. The voice of fame is, “ Come and 
see.” Christ both taught and healed; those that came for cures, met with 
instructions concerning the things that belonged to their peace. It is well if 
any thing will bring people to Christ, and those that come to him wili tind more 
with him than they expected. These Syrians, like Naaman the Syrian, coming 
to be healed of their diseases, many of them became converts, 2 Kin. vy. 15—17. 
They sought health for the body, and obtaine1 the salvation of the soul; like 
Saul, that sought the asses, and found the kingdom. Yet it appeared by the issue 
that many of them who rejoiced in Christ as a healer, forgot him as a teacher. 

Now concerning the cures which Christ wrought, let us once for all observe 
the miracle, the mercy, and the mystery of them. 

First. The miracle of them; they were wrought in such a manner as plainly 
ppeke them the immediate produets of a Divine and supernatural power; and 
they were God’s seal to his commission. Nature could not do these things, it 
was the God of nature; the cures were many, of diseases incurable by the art 
of the physician, of persons that were strangers, of all ages and conditions; 
the cures were wrought openly, before many witnesses, in mixed companies 
of persons that would have denied the matter of fact, if ane could bave had 
any colour for it: no cure ever failed or was afterwards called in question; 
they were wrought speedily, and not (as cures by natural causes) gradually; 
they were perfect cures, and wrought with a word’s speaking: all which 
proves him “a teacher come from God,” for otherwise none could have done the 
works that he did, Jno. iii. 2. He appeals to these as credentials, ch. xi. 4, 5; 
Jno. v. 36. It was expected that the Meaaikhs should work miracles, Jno. vii. 31, 
miracles of this nature, Jsa. xxxv. 5, 6, and we have this proof beyond dispute, 
of his being the Messiah; never was there any man that did thus; and there- 
fore his healing and his preaching generally went together, for the former 
confirmed the latter; thus here he began “to do and to teach,” Acts i. 1. 

Secondly. The mercy of them. The miracles that Moses wrought to prove 
his mission, were most of them plagues and judgments, to intimate the terror 
of that dispensation, though from God; but the miracles that Christ wrougln 
were most of them cures, and all of them (except the cursing of the barren 
fig tree) blessings and favours; for the Gospel dispensation is founded and 
built up in love, and grace, and sweetness; and the management, such as 
tends not to affright, but allures us to obedience. Christ designed by his 
cures to win upon people, and to ingratiate himself and his doctrine into their 
minds, and so to draw them with the bands of love, Hos. xi. 4. The miracle of 
them proved his doctrine “a faithful saying,” and convinved men’s judgments ; 
the mercy of them proved it “ worthy of allacceptation,” and wrought upon their 
affections. They were not only great works, but good works, that he shewed 
them from his Father, Jno. x. 32; and this goodness was intended “to lead men 
to repentance,” Jum. ii. 4, as also to shew, that kindness, and beneficence, and 
doing good to all, to the utmost of our power and opportunity, is an essential 
branch of that holy religion which Christ came into the world to establish. 

Thirdly. The mystery of them. Christ, by curing bodily diseases, intended 
to shew that his great errand into the world was to cure spiritual maladies. 
He is the “Sun of Righteousness” that “ariseth with this healing under his 
wings.” ,As the converter of sinners, he is “the physician of souls,” and has 
taught us to call him so, ch. ix. 12, 13. Sin is the sickness, disease, and torment 
of the soul; Christ came to take away sin, and so to heal these. And the par- 
ticular stories of the cures Christ wrought, may not only be applied spiritually, 
by way of allusion and illustration, but, 1 believe, are very much intended to re- 
veal to us spiritual things, and to set before us the way and method of Christ's 
dealing with souls in their conversion and sanctification; and those cures are 
recorded, that were most significant and instructive this way; and they are 
therefore so to be explained and improved, to the honour and praise of that 
glorious Redeemer, who “forgiveth all our iniquities,” and so “healeth all 
our diseases.” 


CHAPTER V. 


This chapter and the two that follow it are a sermon, a famous sermon, the sermon upon 
the mount; it is the longest and fullest continued discourse of our Saviour’s that we 
have upon record in all the Gospels. It is a practical discourse, there is not much of 
the credenda of Christianity in it,—the things to be believed, but it is wholly taken up 
with the agenda,—the things to be done; these Christ began with in his preaching, for 
if any man will “do his will,” he shall “know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 
The circumstances of the sermon being accounted for, ver. 1, 2, the sermon itself fol- 
lows, the scope of which is, not to fill our heads with notions, but to guide and regulate 
our practice. I. He proposeth blessedness as the end, and gives us the character of 
those who are entitled to blessedness, (very different from the sentiments of a vain world,) 
in eight beatitudes, which may justly be called paradoxes, ver. 3—12. II. He pre. 
scribes duty as the way, and gives us standing rules of that duty. He directs his dise 
ciples, 1. To understand what they are, ‘‘ the salt of the earth, and the lights of the world” 
ver. 13—17, 2. To understand what they have to do: they are to be governed by the 
moral law. Here is, Ist. A general ratification of the law, and a recommendation of it 
to us as our rule, ver. 17—20. 2nd. A particular rectificatioa of divers mistakes, or 
rather a reformation of divers wilful gross corruptions, which the scribes and Pharisees 
had introduced in their exposition of the law, and an authentic explication of divers 
branches that most needed to be explained and vindicated, ver. 20. Particularly here 
is an explication, Ist. Of the sixth commandment, which forbids murder, ver. 21—26. 
2nd. Of the seventh commandment, against adultery, ver. 27—32. 3rd. Of the third 
commandment, ver. 33—37. 4th. Of the law of retaliation, ver. 38—42. 5th. Of the 
law of brotherly love, ver. 43—48, And the scope of all this is to shew that the law is 
spiritual. 


shore of the Sea of Tiberias, or Gennesareth, a large fresh-water 
lake in the course’ of the Jordan, which flows directly through it. It 
is said that ‘‘ Capernaum by the sea” was on the borders of Zabulon 
and Nephthalim, two tribes of Israel, whose domains touched towards 
the northern end of the lake. There have been considerable dis- 
voveries on the site of Capernaum, which had been practically for- 
‘otten. 
e iv, 15. Several districts are mentioned here:—1, “the land of 


Zabulon;” 2, ‘the land of Nephthalim;” 3, “the way of the sea,” or the 
region adjacent to the lake, along the whole western shore of which 
there was a high road, with important towns and villages ; 4, “‘ beyond 
Jordan,” or the tract of country east of the Jordan and the lake; 4, 
“ Galilee of the Gentiles,” or Upper Galilee, towards Tyre and Sidon, 
where a mixed population was resident. 

iy. 18. There are prodigious quantities of fish in the Sea of Galilee 
even now, and the capture of them requires scarcely any skill what- 
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ND seeing the multitudes, 
| he went up into a mountain: 
“OR and when he was set, his dis- 

ciples came unto him: 2 
) And he opened his mouth, 


and taught them, saying, 


We have here a general account of this 
sermon. 

I. The Preacher was our Lord Jesus, the 
Prince of preachers, the great Prophet of 
his church, who came into the world to be 
the light of the world. The prophets and 
John, had done virtuously in preaching, 
but Christ “excelled them all.” He is the 
eternal Wisdom, that lay in the bosom of the Father before all worlds, and 

erfectly knew his will, Jno. i. 18; and he is the eternal Word, by whom he 
nas in these last Gays spoken to us. The many miraculous cures Christ 
wrought in Galilee, which we read of in the close of the foregoing chapter, 
were intended to make way for this sermon, and to dispose people to receive 
instructions from one, in whom there appeared so much of a Divine power and 

oodness; and probably this sermon was the summary or rehearsal of what 
ie had preached up and down in the synagogues of Galilee. His text was, 
“Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” This is a sermon upon the 
former part of that text, aohegy what it is to “‘repent;” it is to reform, both 
in judgment and practice; and he here tells us wherein, in answer to that 
question, Mal. iii. 7: “ Wherein shall we return?” He afterwards preached 
upon the latter part of the text, when in divers parables he shewed what the 
kingdom of heaven is like, ch. xiii. 

Il. The place was u mountain in Galilee. As in other things, so in this, our 
Lord Jesus was but ill accommodated; he had no convenient place to preach 
in, any more than to lay his head on. While the scribes and Pharisees had 
Moses’s chair to sit in, with all the ease, honour, and state that might be, and 
there corrupted the law; our Lord Jesus, the great teacher of truth, is driven 
out to the desert, and finds no better a pulpit than a mountain can afford 
him; and not one of the holy mountains either, not one of the mountains of 
Zion, but a common mountain; by which Christ would intimate, that there 
is no such distinguishing holiness of places now under the Gospel, as there 
was under the law; but it is the will of God that men should pray and preach 
every where, any where, provided it be decent and convenient. Christ 
»sreached this sermon, which was an exposition of the law, upon a mountain, 
yecause upon a mountain the law was Siren and this was also a solemn 
promulgation of the Christian law. But observe the difference, when the law 
was given, the Lord “came down” upon the mountain, now the Lord “ went 
up;” then he spoke “in thunder and hghtning,” now in “a still small voice; ” 
then the people were bid to keep their distance, now they are invited to draw 
near; a blessed change! If God’s grace and goodness be (as certainly it is) his 
glory, then the glory of the Gospel is “the glory that excelleth,” for “grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ,” 2 Cor. iii. 10; Heb. xii. 18. It was foretold of 
Zebulun and Issachar, two of the tribes of Galilee, (Deu xxxiii. 19,) that “they 
shall call the people to the mountain;” to this mountain we are called, to 
learn “to offer the sacrifices of righteousness.” Now was this “ the mountain 
of the Lord,” where he “taught us his ways,” Isa. ii. 2,33; Mic. iv. 1, 2. 

Ill. The auditors were “ his disciples,’ who “came unto him,” came at his 
call, as appears by comparing Mar. iii. 13; Lu. vi. 13. To them he directed 
his speech, because they followed him for love and learning, while others 
attended him only for cures. He “taught them,” because they were willin 
to be taught; “the meek will he teach his way:” and because they would 
understand what he taught, which to others was foolishness; and because 
they were to teach others; and it was therefore requisite they shoul have a 
clear and distinct knowledge of these things themselves. The duties pre- 
scribed in this sermon were to be conscientiously performed by all those that 
would enter into that “kingdom of heaven” they were sent to set up, with 
hope to have the benefit of it. But though this discourse be directed to the 
disciples, it was in the hearing of the multitude; for it is said, ch. vii. 28, “the 
people were astonished.” Here were no “ bounds set about this mountain” to 
keep the people off, as were about Mount Sinai, Hw. xix. 12. For through 
Christ we have access to God, not only to speak to him, but to hear from him. 
Nay, he had an eye to the multitude in preaching this morning. When the 
fame of his miracles had brought a vast crowd together, he took the oppor- 
tuuity of so great a confluence of people to instruct them. Note, It is an 
encouragement to a faithful minister to cast the net of the Gospel where there 
are a great many fish, in hopes some will be caught. The sight of a multitude ! 
juts life into a preacher, which yet must arise from a desire of their profit, 
not his own praise. 

IV. The solemnity of his sermon is intimated in that word “when he was set.” 
Christ preached many times occasionally, and by interlocutory discourses; but 
this was a set sermon, ka@:cavtos avrov, ‘when he had placed himself so as to 
be best heard.’ He sat down as a judge, or lawgiver. It intimates with what 
sedateness and composure of mind the things of God should be spoken and 
heard of. He sat, that the Scriptures might be fulfilled, Mal. iii. 3, ‘‘ He shall 
sit as. a refiner,” to purge away the dross, the corrupt doctrines of the “sons of 
Levi.” He sat, as “in the throne, judging right,” Ps. ix. 4, for the word he 
spake shall judge us. That phrase, he “ opened his mouth,” is only an Hebrew 
periphrasis of speaking, as Job iii. 1. Yet some think it notes the solemnity of 
this discourse; the congregation being large, he raised his voice, and spoke 
louder than usual. He had spoken long by his servants the prophets, and 
opened their mouths, Hze. iii. 27; xxiv. 27; xxxiii. 22; but now he opened his 
own, and spake with freedom, as one having authority. One of the ancients 
has this remark upon it, Christ taught much without opening his mouth, viz., 
by his holy and exemplary life; nay, he taught, when being led “as a lamb to 
the slaughter,” he “opened not his mouth;” but now he opened his mouth and 
taught, that the Scripture might-be fulfilled, Pr. viii. 1, 2, 6, “ Doth not wisdom 
ery—cry on the top of high places?” And the “opening of her lips shall be right 
things.” He taught them according to the promise, Jsa. liv. 13. “ All thy child- 
ren shall be taught of the Lord,” for this purpose he had the “tongue of the 
learned,” Jsa. 1. 4, and the “Spirit of the Lord,” Jsa. lxi.1. He taught them 
what was the evil they should abhor, and what the good they should abide and 
abound in; for Christianity is not a matter of speculation, but is designed to 
regulate the temper of our minds, and the tenor of our conversations: Gospel 
time is a time of reformation, Heb. ix. 10, and by the Gospel we must be re- 
termed, must be made good, must be made better. The truth, as it is in Jesus, 
is the truth which is aceurding to godliness, Tit. i. 1. j 


ever. Dr. Tristram says, “Frequently these shoals cover an acre or 
more of the surface, and the fish, as they slowly move along in 
masses, are so crowded, with their back fins just appearing on the 
level of the water, that the appearance at a little distance is that of | 
a violent shower of rain pattering on the surface.” It isa curious 
fact that the fish of this lake, and of the Jordan in general, resemble 
in character those of the Nile. Thus Hasselquist says, ‘ We after- 
wards went out to the shore of the Sea of Tiberias, and had sowe fish 
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3 Blessed are the poor in spirit: for their’s is the 
kingdom of heaven. 4 Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted. 5 Blessed are the meek: 
for they shall inherit the earth. 6 Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for 
they shall be filled. 7 Blessed are the merciful: for 
they shall obtain mercy. 8 Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God. 9 Blessed are the 
peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of 
God. 10 Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake: for their’s is the kingdom of 


eave: 11 Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 


you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake. 12 Rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad: for great 7s your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you. 


Christ began his sermon with blessings, for he came into the world to bless 
us, Acts iii. 26, as the. great High Priest of our proteasian, as the blessed Mel- 
chizedek, as he in whom all the families of the earth should “be blessed,” 
Gen. xii. 3. He came not only to purchase blessings for us, but to pour out 
and pronounce blessings on us; and here he doth it as one having authority, 
as one that can “command the blessing,” even “life for evermore,” and that 
is the blessing here again and again promised to the good; his speaking them 
happy makes them so; for those whom he blesseth, they are blessed indeed. 
The Old Testament ended with a curse, Mal. iv. 6; the Gospel begins with 
a blessing, for hereunto are we called that we should “inherit the biessing.” 
Each of these blessings Christ here pronounceth, hath a double intendment: 
1. To shew who they are that are to be accounted truly happy, and what their 
characters are. 2. What that is wherein true happiness doth consist; in the 
promises made to those of such and such characters, the performance of which 
will make them happy. Now, 

First, This is designed to rectify the ruining mistakes of a blind and carnal 
world. Blessedness is the thing which men pretend to pursue; “ Who will 
make us to see good?” Ps. iv. 6; but most mistake the end, and form a wrong 
notion of happiness, and then no wonder they miss the way; they choose their 
own delusions, and court a shadow. The general opinion is, blessed and happy 
are they that are rich, and great, and honourable in the world, that spend 
their days in mirth, and their years in pleasure, that eat the fat and drink the 
sweet, and carry all before them with a high hand, and have every sheaf bowing 
to their sheaf; “happy the people that is in such a case,” and their designs, aims, 
and purposes are accordingly; they bless the covetous, Ps: x. 3, they will be 
rich. Now our Lord Jesus comes to correct this fundamental error, to advance 
a new hypothesis, and to give us quite another notion of blessedness, and 
blessed people; which, however (to those that are prejudices) it may appear to 
be a paradox, yet is in itself, and is evident to all that are savingly enlightened, 
a rule and doctrine of eternal truth and certainty, by which we must shortly 
be judged. If this, therefore, be the beginning of Christ's doctrine, the begin- 
ning of a Christian’s practice must be to take his measures of happiness from 
those maxims, and direct his pursuits accordingly. 

Secondly. It is designed to remove the discouragements of the weak and 
poor that “receive the Gospel,” by assuring them that his Gospel did not 
make those only happy that were eminent in gifts, graces, comforts, and 
usefulness; but even the “least in the kingdom of heaven,” whose heart was 
upright with God, was happy in the honours and privileges of that kingdom. 

Thirdly. It is designed to invite souls to Christ, and to make way for his law 
into them; Christ’s pronouncing these blessings, not at the end of his sermon, 
to dismiss the people, but at the Bee maning of it, to prepare them for what he 
had further to say to them, may remind us of mount Gerizim and mount 
Ebal, on which the blessings and cursings of the law were read, Deu. xxvii. 12, 
&e. There the curses are expressed, and the blessings only implied; here 
the blessings are expressed, and the curses implied; in both, life and death are 
set before us; but the law appeared more as a ministration of death, to frighten 
us from sin; the Gospel as a dispensation of life, to allure us to Christ, in 
whom alone all good is to be had. And they who had seen the gracious cures 
wrought by his hand, ch. iv. 23, 24, and now heard the “gracious words pro- 
ceeding out of his mouth,” would say, he was all of a piece, made up of love 
and sweetness. 

Fourthly. It is designed to settle and sum 3 the articles of agreement 
between God and man. The scope of the Divine Revelation is to let us know 
what God expects from us, and what we may then expect from him; and 
no where is this more fully set forth in a few words than here, nor with a 
more exact reference to each other; and this is that Gospel which we are re- 
quired to believe; for what is faith but a conformity to these characters, and 
a dependence upon these promises? The way to happiness is here opened and 
made a “highway,” Jsa.xxxy.8; and this coming from the mouth of Jesus Christ 
it is intimated that from him and by him we are to receive both the seed and 
the fruit, both the grace required and the glory promised. Nothing passeth 
between God and fallen man, but through his hand. Some of the wiser 
heathens had notions of blessedness different from the rest of mankind, and 
looking towards this of our Saviour. Seneca, undertaking to describe a blessed 
man, makes it out that it is only an honest, good man that is to be so called; 
De Vita beata, c. 4.—Cui nullum bonum malumque sit, nisi bonus malusque animus 
—Quem nec extollant fortuita, nec frangant—Cui vera voluptas erit voluptatum 
contemptio—Cui unum bonum honestas, unum malum turpitudo,— In whose esti- 
mation nothing is good or evil, but a good or evil heart—Whom no occurrences 
elate or deject—W hose true pleasure consists in a contempt of pleasure—To 
whom the only ‘good is virtue, and the only evil vice.’ s 

Our Saviour here gives us eight characters of “ blessed” people, which re- 

resent to us the principal graces of a Christian. On each of them a present 
Pleasing is pronounced, “ blessed are they ;” and to each a future bleswedness is 


brought us by the fishermen. I thought it remarkable that the same 
kind of fish should be met with as in the Nile.” In, ancient days the 
fishing trade of this lake was important, and doubtless supplied the 
markets of Jerusalem and elsewhere; but now, as Dr. Thomson 
says, the fish are but little troubled by either hook, net, or spear; 
the few semi-savage Arabs who frequent this shore have no occa- 


sion for ships; they are afraid of the water, they do not even ~ 


know how to construct a boat, and fishing is held in contempt, 
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romised, which is variously expressed so as to suit the nature of the grace or 
uty recommended. Do we ask, then, who are happy? It is answered, 

. “* The poor in spirit” are happy, ver. 3. There is a poor-spiritedness, that 
is so far from making men blessed, that it is a sin and a snare,—cowardice 
and base fear, and a willing subjection to the lusts of men. But this poverty 
of spirit is a gracious disposition of soul, by which we are emptied of self, in 
order to our being “ filled with Jesus Christ.” To be “ poor in spirit” is, 


First. To be contentedly poor, willing to be empty of worldly wealth, if God | 


orders that to be our lot; to bring our mind to our condition, when it is a low 
condition, Many are poor in the world, but high in spirit, poor and proud, 
murmuring, and comp!aining, and blaming their lot; but we must accommodate 
ourselves to our poverty, must “know how to be abased,” Phil. iv. 12; ac- 
knowledging the wisdom of God in appointing us to poverty, we must be easy 
in it, patiently bear the inconveniences of it, be thankful for what we have 
and make the best of that which is. It is to sit loose to all worldly wealth, and 
not set our hearts upon it, but cheerfully to bear losses and disappointments, 
which may befall us in the most prosperous state. Itis notin pride or pretence 
to make ourselves poor, by throwing away what God hath given us, especiall 
as those in the church of Rome, who vor pavers. and yet engross the wealth 
of nations; but if we be rich in the world, we must be poor in spirit, that is. 
we must condescend to the poor, and sympathize with them, as being touched 
with the feeling of their infirmities: we must expect and prepare for Roxer ty 
niust not inordinately fear or shun it, but must bid it welcome, especially when 
it comes upon us for keeping a good conscience, as they, Hebrews x. 34. 
Job was “poor in spirit,” when he blessed God in taking away, as well as 
¥iving. 

Secondly. It is to be humble and low in our own eyes; to be “ poor in spirit,” 
is to think meanly of ourselves, of what we are and have to do. The poor 
are often taken, in the Old Testament, for the humble and self-denying, as op- 
posed to those that are at ease, and the proud. It is to be as little children in 
our opinion of ourselves, weak, and foolish, and insignificant, ch. xviii. 4; xix. 14. 
laodicea was poor in spirituals, wretchedly and miserably poor, and yet rich 
in spirit, so well increased with good, as to have need of nothing, Lev. iii. 17. 
On the other hand, Paul was rich in spirituals, excelling most in gifts and 
graces, and yet “poor in spirit,” the least of the apostles, less than the least 
of all saints, and nothing in his own account. It is to look witha holy con- 
tempt upon ourselves, to value others, and undervalue ourselves in comparison 
with them. It isto be willing to make ourselves cheap, and mean, aud little, to 
do good; to become “all things to all men.” It is to acknowledge that God 
is great, and weare mean; he is holy, and we are sinful; he is all, we are nothing, 
less than nothing, worse than nothing; and to humble ourselves before him, 
and under his mighty hand. 

Thirdly. It is to come off from all confidence in our own righteousness and 
strength, that we may depend only upon the merit of Christ for our justifica- 
tion, and the Spirit and grace of Christ for our sanctification. That broken 
and contrite spirit, with which the publican cried for mercy to a poor sinner, 
is this poverty of spirit. We must call ourselves poor, because always in want 
of God’s grace, always begging at God’s door, always hanging on in his house. 
Now, |. This poverty in spirit 1s put first among the Christian graces ; the phi- 
losophers did not reckon humility among their moral virtues, but Christ puts 
ittirst. Self-denial is the first lesson to be learned in his school, and poverty 
of spirit entitled to the first beatitude. The foundation of all other graces is 
laid in humility; those that would build high must begin low; and it is an 
excellent preparative for the entrance of Gospel grace into the soul; it fits the 
soil to receive the seed. Those that are “weary and heavy laden” are the 
* poor in spirit,” and they shall tind rest with Christ. 2. They are blessed, 
now they are so in this world; God looks graciously upon them, they are his 
little ones, and have their angels. To them he gives more grace, they live the 
most comfortable lives, and are easy to themselves, and all about them, and 
nuthing comes amiss to them, while high spirits are always uneasy. 3.“ Theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” The kingdom of grace is composed of such; they 
only are fit to be members of Christ’s church, which is called “the congrega- 
tion of the poor,” Ps. lxxiv. 19. The kingdom of glory is prepared for them. 
Those that thus humble themselves, and comply with God when he humbles 
them, shall be thus exalted. The great high spirits go away with the glory of 
the kingdoms cf the earth, but the humble, mild, and yielding souls obtain the 
glory of the kingdom of heaven. We are ready to think, those that are rich 
and do good with their riches, no doubt but “theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” 
for they can thus lay up in store a good security for the time to come; but 
what shall the poor do, that have not wherewithal to do good? Why, the 
same happiness is promised to those who are contentedly poor, as to those who 
are usefully rich. ‘If Iam not able to spend cheerfully for his sake, if I can 
but want cheaxtnkls for his sake, even that shall be recompensed; and do not 
we serve a good master, then?’ 

ll. “ They that mourn” are happy, ver. 4: “blessed are they that mourn.” 
This is another strange blessing, and fitly follows the former; the poor used to 
mourn, the graciously poor mourn graciously. We used to think, * blessed are 
the merry? but Christ, that was himself a great mourner, saith, “blessed are 
the mourners.” ‘There is a sinful mourning that is an enemy to blessedness— 
the sorrow of the world, despairing melancholy upon a spiritual account, and 
disconsolate grief upon a temporal account: there is a natural mourning 
which may prove a friend to blessedness, by the grace of God working with it, 
sanctifying the afHictions to us, for which we mourn: but there is a gracious 
mourning that qualifies for blessedness—an habitual seriousness, the mind 
mortified to mirth, and an actual sorrow. Mie 

First. A penitential mourning for our own sins, this is godly sorrow, a 
sorrow according to God; sorrow for sin with an eye to Christ, Zec. xii. 10. 
‘Those are God’s mourners that live a life of repentance, that lament the 
corruption of their nature, and their many actual transgressions, and God’s 
withdrawings from them, and out of a separa to God’s honour, mourn also for 
the sins of others, and “ sigh and cry for their abomination,” Hze. ix. 4. 

Secondly. A sympathising mourning for the afflictions of others, that “ weep 
with them that weep,” are “sorrowful for the solemn assemblies,” for the 
desolations of Zion Zep. iii. 18; Ps. exxxvii. 1; especially that look with 
compassion on perishing souls, and weep over them, as Christ over Jerusalem. 
Now these gracious mourners, 1. They are blessed; as in vain and sinful 
laughter the heart is sorrowful, so in gracious mourning the heart hath a 
serious joy, a secret satisfaction, which a “stranger doth not intermeddle 
with.” "hey are blessed, for they are like the Lord Jesus, who was a man 
of sorrows, and of whom we never read that he laughed, but often that he 
wept. ‘Chey are ermed against the many temptations that attend vain mirth, 
pad are prepared for the comforts of a sealed pardon, and a settled peace. 2. 
They shall be comfarted, though perhaps they are not presently comforted, 
yet plentiful provision is made for their comfort; light is sown for them; 
and in heaven, it is certain they shall be comforted, as Lazarus, Lu. xvi. 25. 
Note 
and the wiping away of all tears from their eyes. 


It is the “joy of our Lord, 
a fulness of joy and pleasure for evermore; which will be 


oubly sweet to 
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The happiness of heaven lies in being perfectly and eternally comforted, 
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| those that have been pronared fer them by this godly sorrow. Heaven will 
| be heaven indeed to those that go mourning thither; it will be a harvest of 
| joy, the return of a seed time of tears, Ps. cxxvi. 5, 6; a mountain of joy, to 
which our way lies through a vale of tears. See Jsa. Ixvi. 10. 

Ill. “ The meek” are happy, ver. 5: “blessed are the meek.” The meek are 
those that quietly submit themselves to God, to his word, and to his rod; that 
follow his conduct, and conpiy with his designs, and that are “ gentle towards 
all men, 7it. iii. 2; that can bear provocation without being inflazned by it, 
are either silent, or return a soft answer; and that can shew their displeasure, 
when there is occasion for it, without being transported into any indecencies; 
that can be cool when others are hot, and in their patience keep possession 
of their own souls, when they can scarce keep possession of an Na ee else, 
They are the meek that are rarely and hardly provoked, but mands and easily 
pacified, and would rather forgive twenty injuries than revenge one: having 
the rule of their own spirits. Now these meek ones are here represented as 
happy, even in this world. 

‘rst. They are blessed, for they are like the blessed Jesus, in that wherein 
particulary they are to learn of him, ch. xii. 29; they are like the blessed 
God himself, who is “ Lord of his anger,” and in whom ‘ fury is not;” they are 
blessed, for they have the most comfortable, undisturbed enjoyment of them- 
selves, their friends, their God; they are fit for any relation, any condition, 
any company ; fit to live, and fit to die. 

Secondly. “ They shall inherit the earth,” it is quoted from Ps, xxxvii. 11, 
and it is almost the only express temporal promise in all the New Testament. 
Not that they shall always have much of the earth, much less that they shall 
be put off with that only, but this branch of godliness hath in a svecial 
manner the promise of the life that now is. Meekness, however ridiculed apd 
run down, hath a real tendency to our health, wealth, comfort, and safety, 
even in this world. The meek and quiet are observed to live the most easy 
lives, compared with the froward and turbulent. Or, “they shall inherit the 
land,” so it may be read; the land of Canaan, a type of heaven. So that all 


the blessedn ss of heaven above, and all the blessings of earth beneath, are the 
meek man’s portion. 

IV. “ They that hunger and thirst after righteousness” are happy, ver. 6. 
Some understand this as a further instance of outward poverty, and a low 
condition in this world, which not only exposeth men to injury and wrong, 
but makesit in vain for them to seek to have justice done them ; they hunger 
and thirst after it, but such is the power on the side of their oppressors, that 
they cannot have it. They desire only that which is just and equal, but it is 
denied them by those that neither fear God, nor regard man; this is a melan- 
choly case; yet blessed are they if they suffer these hardships for, and with, a 
good conscience ; let them hope in God, who will see justice done, right take 
place, and will deliver the poor from their oppressors, Ps. ciii. 6. Those that 
contentedly bear oppression, and quietly refer themselves to God to plead 
their cause, shall in due time be satisfied, abundantly satisfied, in the wisdota 
and kindness that shall appear in his appearances for them. But it is certainly 
to be understood spintipaliy, of such a desire as being terminated on such an 
object is gracious, and the work of God’s grace in the soul, and qualities for 
the gifts of the Divine favour. 

First, “ Righteousness” is here put for all “spiritual blessings.” See 
Ps. xxiv. 5; ch, yi. 33. They are purchased for us by the righteousness of 
Christ, conveyed and secured by the imputation of that righteousness to us, 
and contirmed by the faithfulness of God. To have Christ, made of God to 
us righteousness, and to be made the “righteousness of God in him,” to have 
the whole man renewed in righteousness so as to become a new man, and to 
bear the image of God, to have an interest in Christ, and the promises, this is 
“ righteousness.” 

Secondly. These we must “hunger and thirst after.” We must truly and 
really desire them, as one that is hungry and thirsty desires meat and drink, 
that will not be satisfied with any thing but meat and drink, and will be sa- 
tisfied with them, though other things be wanting. Our desires of spiritual 
blessings must be earnest and importunate: ‘give me these, or else I die, 
every thing else is dross and chaff, unsatisfying; give me tnese, and I have 
enough, though I had nothing else. Hunger aati thirst are appetites that 
return freqnently, and call for fresh satisfactions, so these holy desires rest 
not in any thing attained, but are carried out towards renewed pardons, and 
daily fresh supplies of grace. The quickened souls call for constant meals of 
righteousness, grace to do the work of every day in its day, as duly as the 
living body calls for food. They that hunger and thirst will labour for sup- 
plies; so we must not only desire peo blessings, but take pains for them 
in the use of the appointed means. r. Hammond, in his Practical Catechism, 
distinguisheth between the hunger and thirst; hunger is a desire of food to 
sustain, such is sanctifying righteousness; thirst is the desire of drink to 
refresh, such is justifying righteousness, and the sense of our pardon. Now 
those who thus hunger and thirst after spiritual blessings, they are blessed in 
those desires, and shall be filled with those blessings. 1. They are blessed in 
those desires. ‘Though all desires of grace are not grace—feigned, faint desires 
are not—yet such a desire as this is: it isan evidence of something good, and an 
earnest of something better. It is a desire of God’s own raising, and he will 
not forsake the work of his own hands. Something or other the soul will be 
hungering and thirsting after, therefore they are blessed who fasten upon the 
right object, which is satisfying and not deceiving, and do not “pant after 
the dust of the earth,” Am. il. 7; Jsa.lv.2. 2. They shall be filled with those 
blessings. God will give them what they desire to their complete satisfaction. 
It is God only who can fill a soul, whose grace and favour is adequate to its 
just desires; and he will fill those with “grace for grace,” that in a sense of 
their own emptiness have recourse to his fulness. “ He filleth the hungry,” 
Lu. i. 53; “satiates them,” Jer. xxxi. 25. The happiness of heaven will cer- 
tainly fill the soul; there righteousness shall be complete, the favour of God, 
and his image, both in their full perfection. ; 

V. “Themerciful” are happy, ver.7. This, like the rest, is a paradox; for the 
merciful are not taken to be the wisest, nor are likely to be the richest, yet 
Christ pronounceth them blessed. Those are the merciful who are piously 
and charitably inclined to pity, help, and succour those that are in misery. A 
man may be truly merciful, that has not wherewithal to be bountiful or 
liberal, and then God accepts the willing mind; we must not only bear our 
own afHictions patiently, but we must by Christian sympathy partake of the 
afHictions of our brethren; pity must be shewed, Job vi. 14; and “bowels of 
mercy put on,” Col. iii. 12; and being put on, they must put forth themselves 
in contributing all we can for the assistance of those that are any way in 
EuSGr> We must have compassion on the souls of others, and help them; 
pity the ignorant, and instruct them; the careless, and warn them; those that 
are in a state of sin, and snatch them, ‘fas brands out of the burning.” We 
must have compassion on those that are melancholy and in sorrow, and 
comfort them, aa xvi. 5; on those that we have advantage against, and not be 
mE GroUs and severe with them; on those that are in want, and supply them; 
which, if we deny to do, whatever we pretend, we “ shut up the bowels of our 
compassion,” Jas. ii. 15, 16; 1 Jno. iii. 17, 18. “ Draw out thy soul” by “ dealing 


On this verse also note that the names Peter and Andrew are Greek, 
while Simon is genuine Hebrew. The Syriac has Cephas for Peter. 

iv. 20, Although so little is done in the way of fishing at the Sea 
of Tiberias, it is practised on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
though less as a matter of trade than as a means of procuring sus- 
tenance. Several kinds of nets are used, as hand-nets, bag nets, 
and drag-nets, the latter like our seine. ! 

iv. 25. Decapolis was a political division, owing its name to ten 


principal places, all of which, except Scythopolis, were east of the 
Jordan. ‘The names are not all certainly known. Pliny includes 
Damascus among them, but this may be an error, because Josephus 
says Scythopolis was the largest. 

v.1. “A mountain:” literally “the mountain;” perhaps a hill 
overlooking the Lake of Tiberias in the neighbourhood of Caper- 
naum., 

v. 3, Dr. Brown says, “Of the two words which our translators 
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thy bread to the hungry,” Jsa. lviii. 7, 10; nay, a good man is merciful to his 
beast. Now those that are merciful, ; 

First. They are blessed; so it was said in the Old Testament, “ blessed is he 
that considers the poor,” Ps. xli. 1. Herein they resemble God, whose good- 
ness is his glory: in being “ merciful, as he is merciful,” we are in our measure 
“nerfect, as he is perfect.” It is an evidence of love to God; it will be a 
satisfaction to ourselves to be any way instrumental for the benefit of others; 
one of the purest and most refined delights in this world, is that of doing 
good. In this word, “blessed are the merciful ,” is included that saying of 
Christ, which otherwise we find not in the Gospels, “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” Acts xx. 35. i 

Secondly. “They shall obtain mercy.” Mercy with men, when ey need it ; 
“he that watereth, shall be watered also himself.” We know not how soon 
we may stand in need of kindness, and therefore should be kind; but especiall 
mercy with God, for “with the merciful, he will shew himself merciful, 
Ps, xviii. 25.. The most merciful and charitable cannot pretend to merit, but 
must fly to mercy. The merciful shall find with God, sparing mercy, ch. vi. 14; 
su plying mercy, Pr. xix. 17; sustaining mercy, Ps. xli. 2; mercy in that day, 
2 Tim. i. 18. ay, they shall “inherit the kingdom prepared for them,’ 
ch. xxv. 34, 353; whereas they shall have “judgment without mercy,” which can 
be nothing short of hell fire, that have “ shewed no mercy.” 

V1. “The pure in heart” are happy, ver. 8: “blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” This is the most comprehensive of all the beatitudes ; 
here is holiness and happiness fully described, and put together, 

First. Here is the most comprehensive character of the blessed; they are 
“the pure in heart.” Note, True religion consists in heart purity. Those that 
are inwardly pure, shew themselves to be under the power of an undefiled 
religion. True christianity lies in the heart, in the “ purity of the heart ;” the 
washing of that from wickedness, Jer. iv. 14. We must litt up to God, not 
only clean hands, but a pure heart, Ps. xxiv. 4,53 1 Tim. i. 5. he heart must 
be pure in opposition to mixture, an honest heart, that aims well; and pure in 
opposition to pollution and defilement ; as wine unmixed, as water unmuddied. 
‘The heart must be kept pure from fleshly lusts, all unchaste thoughts and 
desires ; and from worldly lusts; covetousness is called filthy lucre; from all 
filthiness of flesh and spirit, all that which “comes out of the heart,” and 
“defiles the man.” The heart must be “ purified by faith,” and entire for God ; 
must be presented, and preserved, a chaste virgin to Christ. “Create in me 
auch a clean heart, O God.” 

Secondly. Here is the most comprehensive comfort of the blessed: “they shall 
see God.” Note, |. It isthe perfection of the soul’s happiness to see God; Soe 
him, as we may, by faith, in our present state, is a “heaven upon earth ;” an 
seeing him, as we shall in the future state, is the “ heaven of heaven;” to see 
him as he is, face to face, and no longer through a glass darkly; to see him as 
ours, and to see him and enjoy him; to see him, and be like him, and be satisfied 
with that likeness, Ps. xvii. 15; and to see him for ever, and never lose the sight 
of him; this is heaven’s happiness. 2. 'The, happiness of seeing God is pro- 
mised to those, and those only, that are “pure in heart.” None but the pure 
are capable of seeing God, nor would it be a felicity to the impure; what 
pleasure could an unsanctified soul take in the vision of a holy God? As he 
cannot endure to look upon their iniquity, so they cannot endure to look upon 
his purity; nor shall any unclean thing enter into the New Jerusalem ; but all 
that are pure in heart, all that are truly sanctified, have desires wrought in 
them, which nothing but the sight of God will satisfy, and Divine grace will 
aot leave those desires unsatisfied. 

VILL. “ The peace makers” are happy, ver. 9: the wisdom that is from above 
1s first pure, and then peaceanle; the blessed ones pure towards God, and 
peaceable towards men; for with reference to both, conscience must be kept 
void of offence The peace makers are those that have, 

First. A peaceable disposition. As to make a lie, is to be given and addicted 
to lying ; so to make peace, is to have a strong and hearty affection to peace. 
“Tam for peace,” Ps. cxx.7. It is to love, and desire, and delight in peace, to 
be in it as in our element, and to study to be quiet. 

Secondly. A peaceable conversation. Industriously, as far as we can, to 
preserve the peace that it be not broken, and to recover it when it is broken; 
to hearken to proposals of peace ourselves, and to be ready to make them to 
others; where distance is among brethren and neighbours, to do all we can 
to accommodate it, and to be repairers of the breaches. ‘The making peace is 
sometimes a thankless office, and it is the lot of him that parts a fray to haye 


Lilows on both sides; yet it is a good office, and we must be forward to it. | 
Some think this is intended especially as a lesson for ministers, who should do 


all they can to reconcile those that are at variance, and to promote Christian 
love among those under their charge. Now those that are so, 1. They are 
blessed ; for they have the satisfaction of enjoying themselves by keeping the 
veace, and of being truly serviceable to others by disposing them to peace. 
They are working together with Christ, who came into the world to “slay all 
enmities, and to proclaim peace on earth.” 2. ‘* They shall be called the children 
of God ;” it will be an evidence to themselves that they are so; God will own 
them as such, and herein they will resemble him. He is the God of peace, the 
Son of God is the Prince of peace, the spirit of adoption is a spirit of peace. 
Since God has declared himself reconcileable to us all, he will not own those 
for his children that are implacable in their enmity to one another; for if 
“blessed are the peace makers,” woe to the peace breakers. Now, by this, it 
appears that Christ never intended to have his religion propagated by fire 
and sword, or penal laws; nor to own bigotry, or intemperate zeal, as the 
marks of his ste ui The children of this world love to fish in troubled 
‘waters, but the children of God are the peace makers, the quiet in the land. 
VILL. Those that are“ persecuted for righteousness’ sake” are happy. This 
ts the greatest paradox of all, and peculiar to christianity, and therefore it is 
oh last, and more largely insisted upon than any of the rest, ver. 10—12. This 
yeatitude, like Pharaoh’s dream, is doubled, because hardly credited, and yet 
“ the thing is certain ;” and in the latter part there is a change of the person, 
“blessed are ye;” ye my disciples, and immediate followers. This is that, 
which you that excel in virtue, are more immediately concerned in, for you 
must count upen hardships and troubles more than other men. Observe here, 
First. ‘Lhe case of suffering saints described ; and it is a hard case, and a very 
iteous one. 1. They are persecuted, hunted, pursued, run down, as noxious 
easts are, that are sought for to be destroyed; as if a Christian did caput 
erere luvinum,— bear a wolf’s head,’ as an outlaw is said to do; any one that 
bails him may aR they are abandoned as the off-scouring of all things; 
fined, imprisoued, banished, stripped of their estates, excluded from all places 
of profit and trust, scourged, racked, tortured, always delivered to death, and 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter. This has been the effect of the enmity 
of the serpent’s seed against the holy seed ever since, Gen. iii. 15, from “the 
blood of righteous Abel.” It was so in Old Testament times, as we find, 
Heb. xi. 35, &e. Christ has told us it would much more be so with the Chris- 
tian church, and we are not to think it strange, : Jno. iii. 13. He has left us an 
example. 2. They are “reviled, and have all manner of evil said against them 
falsely.” Nick-names, and names of reproach, are fastened upon them, upon 


render ‘blessed,’ the one here used points more to what is inward, 
and so might be rendered ‘happy’ in a lofty sense, while the other 
denotes what comes to us from without.” The word answers very 
well to the same word “blessed” in the Ist Psalm. “The poor in 
spirit” are the “lowly in purpose and in soul,” “the humble and 
contrite in heart,” or such as are conscious of their spirivual neces- 
sities. 
' vy. 5. “The meck” are the gentle, as opposed to the boisterous, pre- 
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| particular persons, and upon the generations of the righteous in the gross, tc 
render them odious; sometimes to make them despicable, that they may be 
trampled upon; sometimes to make them formidable, that they may be run upon3 
things laid to their charge that they knew not, Ps. xxxv. 20; Jer. xx. 183 
Acts xvii. 6,7. Those that have not had power in their hands to do them any 
| other mischief, yet could do this ; and those that have had_ power to persecute, 
have found it necessary to do this too, to justify themselves in their barba- 
rous usage of them; they could not have baited them, if they had not drest 
them in bears’ skins, nor have given them the worst of treatment, if they had 
not first represented them as the worst of men: they will “‘revile you, and 
persecute you.” Note, Reviling the saints is persecuting them, and will be 
found so hie: when “ hard speeches” must be accounted for, Jude 15, and 
“cruel mockings,” Heb. xi. 36. They will “say all manner of evil of you 
falsely :” sometimes before the seat of Judgment, as witnesses ; sometimes in the 
seat of the scornful, with hypocritical mockers at feasts; they are ‘the song of 
the drunkards ;” sometimes to their faces, as Shimei cursed David; sometimes 
behind their backs, as the enemies of Jeremiah did. Note, There is no evil 
so black and horrid, but one time or other it has been said falsely of Christ's 
disciples and tollowers. 3. All this is “ for righteousness’ sake, yer. 10; “ for 
my sake,” ver. 11. If for “‘righteousness’ sake,” then for “ Christ’s sake,” for 
he is nearly interested in the work of righteousness ; enemies to righteousness 
are enemies to Christ. This precludes those from this blessedness that suffer 
justly, and are evil spoken of truly for their real crimes, let such be ashamed 
and confounded, it is part of their punishment; it is not the suffering, but the 
cause, that makes the martyr. Those suffer “for righteousness’ sake,” that 
suffer because they will not sin against their consciences, and that suffer for 
doing that which is good. Whatever pretence persecutors have, it is the 
power of godliness that they have an enmity to; it is really Christ and his 
righteousness that is maligned, hated, and persecuted; “for thy sake I have 
borne reproach,” Ps. lxix. 7; ltom. viii. 36. 

Secondly. The comforts of suffering saints laid down. 1. They are blessed: 

' for they now in their lifetime receive their “evil things,” Zu. xvi. 25, and 
, receive them upon a good account. They are blessed, for it is an honour to 
them, Acts v. 41; it is an opportunity of glorifying Christ, and doing good, and 

| of experiencing special comforts, and visits of grace, and tokens of his pre- 
sence, 2 Cor. i.5; Dan. iii. 24; Rom. yiii. 29. 2. They shall be recompensed: 
' “theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” ‘They have at present a sure title to it, and 


| sweet foretastes of it, and shall ere long be in possession of it. Though there 


| of chance, fraud, and violence. 


| 
| 


| to you of “suffering, atHiction, and of patience,” Jas. v. 10. 
‘ like manner persecuted and abused, and can 


| be nothing in those sufferings that can in strictness merit of God, for the sins 
of the best deserve the worst, yet this is here promised as a reward, ver. 12, 
, “Great is your reward in heaven;” so great as far to transcend the service. 
| It is “in heaven,” future,and out of sight, but well secured, out of the reach 
Note, God will provide, that those who “lose 
for him,” though it be life itself, shall not “‘lose by him” in the end. Heaven at 


| jlast will be an abundant recompense for all the difficulties we meet with in 


our way. This is that which has borne up the suffering saints in all ages, 
this “joy set before them.” 3. ‘So persecuted they the prophets that were 
before you,” ver. 12. They were before you in excellency, above what you 
are yet arrived to; they were before you in time, that they might be examples 
They were in 
ou expect to go to heaven in a 
way by yourselves? Was not Isaiah mocked for his“ line upon line?” Elisha 
| for his “bald head?” Were not all the prophets thus treated? therefore 
marvel not at it as a strange thing; murmur not at it as a hard thing; it is 
a comfort to see the way of suffering a beaten road, and an honour to follow 
such leaders. ‘That grace that was sufficient for them, to carry them through 
| their sufferings, shall not be deficient to us. Those that are your enemies, are 
the seed and successors of. them that of old mocked the messengers of the 
| Lord, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 16; Mat. xxiii. 25; Acts vii. 52. 4. Therefore “ rejoice, 
' and be exceeding glad,” ver. 12. It is not enough to be patient and content 
under these sufferings, as under common afflictions, and not to render railing 
for railing, but we must “rejoice,” because the honour and dignity, the plea- 
sure and advantage of suffering for Christ, is much more considerable than 
the pain or shame of it. Not that we must take a pride in our sufferings, 
that spoils all, but we must take a pleasure in them, as Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 103 
as knowing Christ is herein beforehand with us, and he will not be behind- 
hand with us, 1 Pet. iv. 2, 13. 


13 Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt 
have lost lis savour, wherewith shall it be salted ? it 
is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, 
and to be trodden under foot of men. 14 Ye are 
the light of the world. A city that is set on an hill 
cannot be hid. 15 Neither do men light a candle, 
and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick ; and 
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it giveth light unto all that are in the house. 16 Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may see 


tentious, and self-satisfied. God honours virtue, not pretence. 
Psyxxxving is) 

v. 6. ‘Hunger and thirst after righteousness” indicate the awaken- 
ing and activity of the spiritual life, which is shown by its desires. 

v. 7. “Phe merciful” are such as do to others as they would be 
done to; and they will have merey, because their disposition proves 
their genuine love to God. j 

v. 8. “The pure in heart” have a blessing couched in special terms, 


(See 
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ee good works, and glorify your Father which is in | 


1eaven. 


Christ had lately called his disciples, and told them they should be “ fishers 
of men ;” here he tells them further what he designed them to be, the “salt 
of the earth,” and ‘lights of the world,” that they might be indeed what it 
was expected they should be. 

l. “ Ye are the salt of the earth.” This would encourage and support them 
under their sufferings, that though they should be treated with contempt, 
yet they should really be blessings to the world, and the more so for their 
suffering thus. The prophets that went before them were the salt of the 
land of Canaan, but the apostles were the salt of “the whole earth,” for they 
must “go into all the world to preach the Gospel.” It was a discouragement 
to them that they were so few, and so weak; what could they do in so large a | 
province as the whole earth? Nothing, if they were to work by force of arms 
and dint of sword; but being to work silently as salt, one handful of that 
salt would diffuse its savour tar and wide, would go a great way, and work 
insensibly and irresistibly, as leaven, ch. xiii. 33. he doctrine of the Gospel 
is as salt; it is penetrating, “ quick, and powerful,” Heb. iv. 12; “ pricks to the 
heart,” Acts ii. 37; it is cleansing, it is relishing, and preserves from rotten- 
ness and putrefaction; we read of the “savour of the knowledge of Christ,” 
2 Cor. ii. 14, for all other learning is insipid without that. An everlasting 
covenant is called “a covenant of salt,” Num. xviii. 19, and the Gospel is an 
“everlasting Gospel.” Salt was required in all the sacrifices, Lev. ii. 13; in 
Ezekiel’s mystical temple, £ze. xliii. 21. Now Christ’s disciples having them- 
selves learned the doctrine of the Gospel, and being employed to teach it to 
others, were as salt. Note, Christians, and especially ministers, “are the salt 
of the earth.” 

First. If they be such as they should be, they are as good salt, white and 
small, and broken into many grains, but very useful and necessary. Pliny 
saith, Sine sale vita humana non Frew degere,—* without salt human life cannot 
be sustained.’ See in this, 1. What they are to be in themselves, seasoned with 
the Gospel, with the salt of grace; thoughts and affections, words and actions, 
all seasoned with grace, Col. iv. 6; “ Have salt in yourselves,” else you cannot 
diffuse it in others, Mar. ix. 50. 2. What they are to be to others; they must 
not only be good, but do good; must insinuate themselves into the minds of 
perple not to serve any secular interest of their own, but that they may trans- 

orm them into the taste and relish of the Gospel. 3. What great blessings 
they are to the world. Mankind, lying in ignorance and wickedness, was a 
hin heap of unsavoury stuff, ready to putrefy; but Christ sent forth his 
isciples, by their lives and doctrines, to season it with knowledge and grace, 
and so to render it acceptable to God, to the angels, and to all that relish 
Divine things. 4. How they must expect to be disposed of: not laid on a heap 
they must not continue always together at. Jerusalem, but must be scattered 
as salt upon the meat, here a grain, and there a grain, as the Levites were 
dispersed in Israel, that wherever they live they may communicate their savour. 
Some have observed, that whereas it is foolishly called an iil omen, to have 
the salt fall towards us, it is really an ill omen to have this salt fall from us. 

Secondly. If they be not, they are as salt that has “lost its savour.” [If 
you, that should season others, are yourselves unsavoury, void of spiritual life, 
relish, and vigour; if a Christian be so, especially if a minister be so, his 
condition is very sad; for, 1. He is irrecoverable; ‘“ Wherewith shall he be 
salted?” Salt is a remedy for unsavoury meat, but thereisnoremedy for unsa- 
voury salt. Christianity will give a man arelish; but if a man can take up 
and continue the possession of that, and yet remain flat, and foolish, and 
praceies, and insipid, there is no other doctrine, no other means that can 
2 


e applied to make him savoury. If Christianity do not do it, nothing will. 
. He is unprofitable: “It is thenceforth good for nothing ;” what use can it 
be put to, in which it will not do more hurt than good? As aman without 
reason, so is a Christian without grace. A wicked man is the worst of crea- 
tures, a wicked Christian is the worst of men, and a wicked minister is the | 
worst of Christians. 3. He is doomed to ruin and rejection. He shall be cast 
out, expelled the church, and the communion of the faithful, to which he is a 
blot and a burthen; and he shall “ be trodden unde foot of men.” Let God be 
glorified in the shame and rejection of those by whom he has been reproached, 
and who have made themselves fit for nothing, but to be trampled upon. 

IL. “ Ye are the light of the world,’ ver. 14. This also speaks them useful 
as the former, (Sole et sale nihil utilius—‘ nothing more useful than the sun and 
salt,’) but more glorious, All Christians are “ light in the Lord,” Eph. v. 8,and 

i 


must “ shine as ghts,” Phil. ii. 15; but ministers in a special manner, Christ 
calls himself the “light of the world,” Jno. viii. 12; and they are “ workers 
together with him,” and have “some of his honour” put upon them. Truly 


the light is sweet, it is welcome ; the light of the first day of the world was so, 
when it shone out of darkness, so is the morning light of every day; so was 
the Gospel, and those that spread it, to all sensible people. The world “sat in 
darkness,” Christ raised up his disciples to shine in it, and that they may do so 
from him they borrow and derive their light. This similitude is here explaine 
in two things. : 

First. As the “lights of the ‘world,” they are illustrious and conspicuous, 
and have many eyes upon them. “A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” 
The disciples of Christ, especially those that are forward and zealous in his 
service, become remarkable, and are taken notice of as beacons. aber “are 
for signs,” Isa. viii. 18, “ Men wondered at,” Zec. iii. 8, all their neighbours 
have an eye upon them. Some admire them, commend them, rejoice in them 
and study to imitate them; others envy them, hate them, censure them, an 
study to hiaes them. They are concerned therefore to “ walk circumspectly,” 
because of their observers: they are “ a spectacle to the world,” and must take 
heed of every thing that looks ill, because they are so much looked at. The 
disciples of Christ were obscure men_before he called them, but the character 
he put upon them dignified them, and as preachers of the Gospel they made a 
figure; and though they were reproached for it by some, they were respected 
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| knowledge they have they must communicate for the 


will honour those that honour him. ; : , 
Secondly. As the “lights of the world,” they are intended to illuminate and 
ive light to others, ver. 15, and therefore, 1. They shall be “set up as lights.” 
Christ having lighted these candles, they shall not be “ put under a bushel,” 
nor confined always as they are now to the cities of Galilee, or the “ lost sheep 
of the house of Israel,” but they shall be “sent into all the world.” The 
churches are the candlesticks, es golden candlesticks, in which these lights 
are placed, that their light may be diffused; and the Gospel is so strong a light, 
and carries with it so much of its own evidence, that, “like a city on a hill, it 
cannot be hid,” it cannot but appear to be from God, to all those that do not '| 
wilfully shut their eyes against it. It will “give light to all that are in the i 
house,” to all that will draw near to it, and come where it is: those to whom t. | 
doth not give light, must thank themselves, they will not be in the house with 
it, will not make a diligent and impartial inquiry into it, but are prejudiced 
against it %. They must “shine as lights,” Ist. By their good preaching. The 


for it by others, advanced to thrones, and made judges, Lu. xxii. 30; for Christ 


eee a ane 


which are meant to indicate the purity of the Most High, and the 
honour he bestows on purity. 

v. 9. “Peacemakers” are messengers or agents of peace, who en- 
deavour to make peace between contending parties, not merely the 
s ful,” as some have it. ; } 

- y. 10. There are some to whom loss here is gain elsewhere. God 
works no miracle in their favour, but provides invisible blessings, 
celestial and eternal. 
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ine V I Y good of others; not put 
it “under a bushel,” but spread it. The talent must not be buried in a napkin, 
but traded with. The disciples of Christ must not mufte themselves up in 
privacy and obscurity, under pretence of contemplation, iwodesty, or self. 
preservation, but “as they have received the gift,” must “minister the same.’ 
See Lu. xii. 3. 2nd. By their good living. ‘they must be “burning and shining 
lights,” Jno. v.35; must evidence in their whole conversvtion, that they are 
indeed the followers of Christ, Jas. iii. 13. ‘Chey must be to others for in- 
struction, direction, quickening, comfort, Job xxix. 1). See here, First. How 
our light must shine—by doing such good works, as men may see, and men may 
approve of ; such works as are of good report among them that are without, 
and which will therefore give them cause to think well of Christianity. We 
must do good works that may be seen, to the edification of others, but not that 
they may be seen to our own ostentation; we are bid to ray in secret, and 
what lies between God and our souls must be kept to geesbves ; but that which 
is of itself open and obvious to the sight of men, we must study to make con- 
gruous to our profession, and praiseworthy, Phil. iv. 8. ‘Those about us must 
not only hear our good words, but see our good works, that they may be con- 
vinced religion is more than a bare name, and that we do not only makea profes- 
sion of it, but abide under the power of it. Secondly. For what end our light must 
thus shine— That those who see your good works may be brought, not to 
glorify you, which was the thing the Pharisees aimed at, and it spoiled the 
acceptance of all their performances, but to “glorify your Father which is in 
heaven. Note, The glory of God is the great thing we must aim at in every 
thing we do in religion, 1 Pet. iv. 11. In this centre the lines of all our actions 
must,meet. We must not only endeavour to glorify God ourselves, but we 
must do all we can to bring others to glorify him. The sight of our good works 
will do this by furnishing them, Ist. With matter for praise. ‘Let them “see 
your good works,” that they may see the power of God’s grace in you, and 
may thank him for it, and give him the glory of it, who has given such power 
unto men.’ 2nd. With motives to piety. ‘Let them “see your good works,” 
that they may be convinced of the truth and excellency of the Christian relis 
gion, may be provoked bya holy emulation to imitate your good works, and so 
may glorify God.’ Note, The holy, regular, and exemplary conversation of 
the saints may do much towards the conversion of sinners; those that are 
unacquainted with religion, may hereby be brought to know what it is; exam- 

les teach; and those that are prejudiced against it, may hereby be brought in 
ove with it, and thus there is a winning virtue in godly conversation. 


17 Think not that Iam come to destroy the law, 
or the prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil. 18 For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled. 19 Whosoever there- 
fore shall break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven. 20 For Isay unto you, That except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into 


the kingdom of heaven. 


Those to whom Christ preached, and for whose use he gave these instruc- 
tions to his disciples, were such as in their religion had an eye, 1. To the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament as their rule, and therein Christ here shews 
them they were inthe right. 2. To the scribes and Pharisees, as their exam- 
ple, and therein Christ here shews them they were in the wrong; for. 

I. The rule Christ came to establish, exactly agreed with the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, here called “the law and the prophets;” the prophets 
were commentators upon the law, and both together made up that rule of 
faith and practice which Christ found upon the throne in the Jewish church, 
and here he keeps it on the throne. 

First. He protests against the thought of cancelling and weakening the Old 
Testament. “Think not that I am come to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets.” 1. ‘Let not the pious Jews, that have an affection for the law and the 
prophets, fear that I come to destroy them.’ Let not them be prejudiced 
against Christ and his doctrine, from a jealousy that this kingdom he came to 
set up would derogate from the honour of the Scriptures they had embraced 
as coming from God, and had experienced the power and purity of; no, let 
them be satisfied Christ has no ill design upon the law and the prophets. 
2. ‘Let not the profane Jews that have a disaffection to the law and the 

rophets, and are weary of that yoke, hope that 1 am come to destroy them.’ 

et not carnal libertines imagine that the Messiah is come to discharge them 
from the obligation of Divine precepts, and yet to secure to them Divine pro- 
mises, to make them happy, and yet give them leave to live as they list, 
Christ commands nothing new, that was forbidden, either by the law of 
nature, or the moral law, nor forbids any thing which those laws have 
enjoined; it is a great mistake to think that he doth, and he here takes care 
to rectify the mistake: “Iam not come to destroy.” ‘The Saviour of souls is 
the destroyer of nothing, but the “works of the devil,” of nothing that comes 
from God, much less of these excellent dictates which we have from “ Moses 
and the prophets.” No, he came to fulfil them: that is, Ist. To obey the com- 
mands of the law, for he was “made under the law,” Gal. iv. 4. He in all 
respects yielded obedience to the law, honoured his parents, sanctified the 
Sabbath, prayed, gave alms, &c., and did that which never any one else did 
obeyed perfectly, and never broke the law in any thing. 2nd. To make q0c 
the promises of the law and the predictions of the prophets, which did all 
bear witness to him. The covenant of grace is for substance the same now 
that it was then, and Christ the Mediator of it. 3rd. To answer the types of 
the law; thus (as Bishop Tillotson expresseth it) he did not make void, put 
make good the ceremonial law, and manifested himself to be the substance of 
all those shadows. 4th. To fill up the defects of it, and so to complete and 
perfect it. Thus the word xAnpwoa properly signifies; as a vessel that had 
some water in it before, Christ did not come to pour that out, but to fill it np to 
the brim; or, as a picture that is first rough drawn, some shades only of (he 
piece intended, which are afterwards filled up; so Christ made an improvement 


v. 11. What are called the Beatitudes end with verse 10, and here 
we are introduced to the series of promises and exhortations which 
our Saviour addressed more particularly to his disciples. The change 
of person from “ Blessed are they” to “Blessed are you” shows 
what we mean, 

v. 14. Men have laboured to find some city on a hill to which 
Jesus might have referred, but we would rather refer to texts like 
Psa. xlviiL 
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of the law and the prophets, by his additions and explications. 5th. To 
carry on the same design; the Christian institutes are so far from thwarting 
and contradicting that which was the main design of the Jewish religion, that 
they promote it to the highest degree. The Gospel is “the time of reforma- 
tion,” Heb. ix. 10, not the repeal of the law, but the amendment of it, and 
consequently its establishment. , i : 

Secondly. He asserts the perpetuity of it; that not only he desi ned not the 
abrogation of it, but it never should be abrogated, ver. 18: *“ Veri ly I say unto 
you,” 1 the Amen, the faithful Witness, solemnly declare it, that “till heaven 
and earth pass,” when time shall be no more, and the unchangeable state of 
recompenses shall supersede all laws, “one jot, or one tittle,” the least and 
most minute circumstance “shall in no wise pass from the law till all be ful- 
filled;”’ for what is it that God is doing in all the operations, both of provi- 
aence and grace, but fulfilling the Scripture? Heaven and earth shall come 
together, and all the fulness thereof be wrapt up in ruin and confusion, rather 
than any word of God shall fall to the ground, or be in vain. “'The Word of 
the Lord endures for ever,’ both that of the Law, and that of the Gospel. 
Observe, The care of God concerning his law, extends itself even to those 
things that seem to be of least account in it: the iotas and the tittles; for 
whatever belongs to God, and bears his stamp, be it never se littte, shall be 
preserved. The laws of man are conscious to themselves of so much imper- 
fection, that they allow it for a maxim, Apices juris non sunt jura—t The 
extreme points of law are not law;’ but God will stand by and maintain every 
iota and tittle of his law. rico 

Thirdly. He gives it in charge to his disciples, carefully to preserve the law, 
and shews them the danger of the neglect and contemot of it, ver. 19. “ Who- 
svever, therefore, shall break one of the least commandments of the law of 
Moses,” much more any of the greater, as the Pharisees did who neglected 
the weightier matters of the law, “and shall teach men so,” as they did, who 
made void the commandments of God with their traditions, ch. xv. 3, “he 
shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven.” Though the Pharisees 
be cried up for such teachers as should be, they shall not be employed as 
teachers in Christ’s kingdom; but “whosoever shall do and teach them,” 
as Christ’s disciples would, and thereby prove themselves better friends tc 
the Old Testament than the Pharisees were, they, though despised by men, 
shall be “ called great in the kingdom of heaven.” ote, 1. Among the 
commands of God, there are some less than others; none absolutely little, 
but comparatively so. The Jews reckon the least of the commandments of 
the law to be that of the bird’s nest, Dew. xxii. 6, 7; yet even that had 
a significancy and an intention very-grea; and considerable. 2. It is a dan- | 
gerous thing, in doctrine or practice, to dis mnul the least of God’s commands, 
to break them, that is, to go about either to contract the extent, or weaken | 
the obligations of them; whoever doth so will find it at his peril. Thus to 
vacate any of the ten commandments, is too bold a stroke for the jealous God 
to pass by. It is something more than transgressing the law, it is making 
void the Ss Ps. exix. 126, 3. That the further such corruptions as these 
spread, the worse they are. It is impudence enough to break the command, 
but it's a greater degree of it to teach men so. This plainly refers to those 
who at this time sat in Moses’ seat, and by their comments corrupted and 
perverted the text. Opinions that tend to the destruction of serious godliness, 
end the vitals of religion, by corrupt glosses on the Scripture are bad when 
they are held, but worse when they are propagated and taught, as the Word 
of God. He that doth so, shall be called “ least in the kingdom of heaven,” in| 
the kingdom of glory ; he shall never come thither, but be eternally excluded ; 
or rather in the kingdom of the Gospel church. He is so far from deserving 
the dignity of a teacher in it, that he shall not so much as be accounted a 
member of it. The prophet that teacheth these lies, he shall be the tail in 
that kingdom, Jsa. ix. 15; when truth shall appear in its own evidentve, such 
corrupt teachers, though cried up as the Pharisees, shall be of no account 
with the wise and good. Nothing makes ministers more contemptible and 
base than corrupting the law, Mal. it.8—11. Those that extenuate and en- 
courage sin, and discountenance and put contempt upon strictness in religion 
and devotion, they are the dregs of the church. But, on the other hand, those 
are truly honourable, and of great account in the church of Christ, that lay out 
themselves, by their life and doctrine, to promote the purity and strictness of 
practical religion; that both do and teach that which is good; for those who 
do not as they teach, put down with one hand what they build up with the 
other, and give themselves the lie, and tempt men to think all religion is a 
sham; but those who speak from experience, who live up to what they preach, 
they are truly great, they honour God, and God will honour them, | Svun. ii. 10, 
and hereafter they shall shine as the “stars in the kingdom of our Father.” 

Il. The righteousness Christ came to establish by this rule, must exceed that 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ver. 20. This was strange doctrine to those who 
looked upon the seribes and Pharisees to have arrived at the highest pitch of 
religion. The scribes were the most noted teachers of the law, and the 
Pharisees the most celebrated professors of it, and they both sat in Moses 
chair, ch, xxiii. 2, and had such a reputation among the people, that they were 
Jooked upon super-conformable to the law, and people did not think them- 
selves obliged to be as good as they; it. was therefore a great surprise to 
them, to hear that they must be better than they, or they should not go to 
heaven; and therefore Christ here avers it with solemnity, “‘I say unto you :” 
it is so. The scribes and Pharisees were enemies to Christ and his doctrine, 
and were great oppressors; and yet it must be owned there was something 
commendable in them; they were much in fasting and prayer, and giving of 
alms; were punctual in observing the ceremonial appointments, and made it 
their business to teach others; they had such an interest in the people, that 
they thought, if but two men went to heaven, one would be a Pharisee; 
and yet our Lord Jesus here tells his disciples, that the religion he came to 
establish, did not only exclude the badness, but excel the goodness, of the 
scribes and Pharisees. We must do more than they, and better than they 
or we shall come short of heaven. They were “partial in the law,” and laid 
most stress upon the ritual part of it; but we must be universal, and not 
think it enough to give the priest his tithe, but must give God our hearts. 
They minded only the outside; but we must make conscience of inside godli- 
ness ; they aimed at the praise and applause of men, but we must aim at “accept- 
ance with God ;” they were proud of what they did in religion, and trusted to it 
as a righteousness; but we, when we have done all, must deny ourselves, and 
say, ‘we are unprofitable servants, and trust only to the righteousness of 
Christ :’ and thus we may go beyond the scribes and Pharisees. 


21 Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill! 
shall be in danger of the judgment: 22 But I sa 
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without a cause shall be in danger of the judg 

and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council: but whosoever shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell fire. 23 ‘Therefore if 
thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath ought against thee; 24 
Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
‘offer thy gift. 25 Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
‘whiles thou art in the way with him; lest at any time 
the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. 
26 Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means 
come out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing. 


Christ having laid down these principles, that Moses and the prophets were 
still to be their rulers, but the scribes and Pharisees were to be no longer their 
rulers, proceeds to expound the law in some particular instances, and to vindi- 
cate it from the corrupt glosses which those expositors had put upon it. He 
adds not any thing new, ealy limits and restrains some permissions which had 
been abused; and, as to the precepts, shews the breadth, strictness, and 
spiritual nature of them, adding such explanatory statutes as made them more 
: clear, and tended much towards the poriecning of our obedience to them. In 

these verses he explains the law of the sixth commandment, according to the 
true intent and full extent of it. 

1. Here is the command itself laid down, ver. 21: “ Ye have heard it,” and 
remember it; he speaks to them that know the law, that had Moses read to 
them in their synagogues every Sabbath day. “ You have heard that it was said 
by them,” or rather as it is in the margin ‘to them of old time;’ to your fore- 
fathers the Jews, “ Thou shalt not kill Note, The laws of God are not novel, 
upstart laws, but were delivered to “them of old time ;” they are ancient laws, 
| but of that nature as never to be antiquated or grow obsolete. The moral law 
agrees with the law of nature, and the eternal rules and reasons of good and 
eyil, that is, the rectitude of the eternal mind. Killing is here forbidden ; 
killing ourselves, killing any other, directly or indirectly, or being any way 
accessary to it. The law of od, the God of life, is a hedge of protection about 
our lives. It was one of the precepts of Noah, Gen. ix. 5, 6. : 

Il. The exposition of this command, which the Jewish teachers contented 
themselves with ; their comment upon it was, “ Whosoever shall kill, shall be in 
danger of the judgment.” This was all they had to say upon it, that wilful 
murderers were liable to the sword of justice, and casual ones to the judgment 
of the city of refuge. The courts of judgment sat in the gate of their principal 
cities, the judges ordinarily in number twenty-three; these tried, condemned, 
and executed murderers; so that whoever killed was in danger of their judg- 
ment. Now this gloss of theirs upon this commandment was faulty, for it 
intimated 

First. That the law of the sixth commandment was only external, and forbade 
no more than the act of murder, and laid no restraint upon the inward lusts, 
from which “ wars and fightings come.” This was indeed the mpwrov yWevdos,—‘ the 
fundamental error’ of the Jewish teachers, that the Divine law prohibited only 
the sinful act, not the sinful thought; they did harere in cortice,—‘ rest in the 
letter of the law,’—and never inquired into the spiritual meaog of it; Paul, 
while a Pharisee, did not, till, by the key of the tenth comman ment, ‘Divine 

e rest, 


! 


race let him into the knowledge of the spiritual nature of all t 

‘om. vii. 7—14. 

Secondly. Another mistake of theirs was, that this law was merely political 

and municipal, given for them, and intended as a directory for their courts, and 
no ae as if they only were the people, and the wisdom of the law must die 
with them. 
ILL. The exposition which Christ gave of this commandment ; and we are sure 
that, according to his exposition of it, we must be judged hereafter, and, there- 
fore, ought to be ruled now. The “ commandment is exceeding broad,” and not 
to be limited by the will of the flesh or the will of men. 

First. Christ tells them, that rash anger is heart murder, ver. 22: “‘ Whoso- 
ever is angry with his brother without a cause” breaks the sixth commandment. 
By our brother, here we are to understand any person, though never so much 
our inferior—a child, a servant,—for we are all “made of one blood.” Anger is 
a natural passion; there are cases in which it is lawful and laudable, but it is 
then sinful when we are angry without cause. The word is é«y, which signifies 
both sine causa, sine effectu, et sine modo,— without cause, without any oe, 
effect, and without moderation ;’ so that the anger is then sinful, 1. When 
it is without any just provocation given; either for no cause, or no good 
cause, or no great and proportionable cause. hen we are angry at children 
or servants for that which could not be helped, which was only a piece of 
forgetfulness, or mistake, that we ourselves might easily have been guilty of, 
and for which we would not have been angry at ourselves. When we are 
angry upon groundless surmises, or for trivial affronts, not worth speaking of. 
3: When it is without any good end aimed at, merely to shew our authority, to 
gratify a brutish passion, to let people know our resentments, and excite our- 
selves to revenge, then it is in vain, it is to do hurt; whereas if we are at any 
time angry, it should be to awaken the offender to repentance, and prevent his 
doing so again, to clear ourselves, 2 Cor. vii. 11, and to give warning to others. 
3. When it exceeds due bounds, when we are hardy and head-strong in our 
anger, violent and vehement, outrageous and mischievous, and seek the hurt 
of those we are displeased at. This is a breach of the sixth commandment, 
for he that is thus angry would kill, if he could and durst; he has taken the 
first step towards it. cain's killing his brother began in anger; he is a 
murderer in the account of God, who knows his heart, whence murders pro- 
ceed, ch. xv. 19. 

Secondly. He tells them, that giving o 


pprobrious language to our brother is 
pi abe rye calling him “ Raca,” and “thou fool;” when this is done with 


unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother 


mildness and fora ee end, to convince others of their vanity and folly, it is 
| not sinful. Thus James saith, “ O vain man;” and Paul, “thou fool;” and 


v. 17. “ Destroy ’”’ is too strong a word, and we should rather put 
* nullify.” The Lord came not to nullify the law, but to work out its 
ultimate intentions. 

v. 18. The word for “ verily” is the Hebrew “Amen,” implying a 
solemn assertion. ‘Jot’’ is in Hebrew the letter yod, the smallest 
of the alphabet, as iota is of the Greek. The word for “tittle” 


while the words “jot” and “ tittle” originally refer to letters and 
their forms, it is clear that our Lord speaks of the substance and 
details of the law. 

v. 19. In the opinion of some the “least commandments” are the 
ceremonial observances of the law, to which the Pharisees especially 
attached great importance. ‘This, however, can scarcely be correct, ~ 


denotes one of the little points or prominences by which alone some 
letters are in the Hebrew alphabet distinguished trom others. But 
24 


because our Loid’s whole discourse is concerned with moral and 
spiritual duties, which extend to our least conspicuous and most 
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Christ himself, “O fools, and slow of heart.” But when it proceeds from 
anger and malice within, it is tne smoke of that fire which is kindled from hell, 
and falls under the same character. 1. “Raca” is a scornful word, and comes 
from pride: “thou empty fellow.” It is the language of that which Solomon 
valls “ proud wrath,” Pr. xxi. 24, which tramples upon our brother, disdains to 
set him even “ with the dogs of our flock.” “This people which knows not the 
law, is cursed,” is such language, Jno. vii. 49. 2. ‘“‘ Thou fool” is a spiteful word, 
and eomes from hatred; looking upon him, not only as mean, and not to be 
honoured, but as vile, and not to be loved. ‘Thou wicked man, thou repro- 
bate ;’ the former speaks a man without wit, this (in Scripture language 
speaks a man without grace; the more the reproach toucheth his spiritua 
condition, the worse it ts. The former is a haughty taunting of our brother, 
this is a malicious censuring and condemning him, as abandoned of God. Now 
this is a breach of the sixth commandment; malicious slanders and censures 
are “ poison under the tongue,” that kills secretly and slowly ; bitter words are 
as arrows that wound suddenly, Ps. lxiv. 3, or as a sword in the bones. The 
good name of our neighbour, which is better than life, is thereby stabbed and 
murdered ; and it is an evidence of such an ill-will to our neighbour, as would 
strike at his life, if it were in our power. 

Thirdly. He tells them, that how light soever they made of these sins, they 
will certainly be reckoned for; he that is “angry with his brother, shall be in 
danger of the judgment” and anger of God; he that calls him “ Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council,” that is, of being punished by the Sanhedrim for revil- 
ing an Israelite ; but whosoever saith, “thou fool, thou profane person, thou 
child of hell,’ “shall be in danger of hell fire,” to which he condemns his 
brother ;—so the learned Dr. Whitby. Some think, in allusion to the penalties 
used in the several courts of “Say ape among the Jews, Christ shews that the 
sin of rash anger exposes men to lower or higher punishments, according to the 
degrees of its proceeding. The Jews had three capital punishments, each 
worse than the other: beheading, which was inflicted by the pela AEA ston- 
ing, by the council, or chief Sanhedrim; and burning in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, which was used only in extraordinary cases. It signifies, therefore, 
that rash anger and reproachful language are damning sins. But sume are 
more sinful than others, and, accordingly, there is a greater damnation and a 
sorer punishment reserved for them. Christ would thus shew which sin 
ae oe sinful, by shewing which was it, the punishment whereof was most 

readful. 

Fourthly. From all this it is here inferred, that we ought carefully to pre- 
serve Christian love and peace with all our brethren, and, if at any time a 
breach happens, to labour for a reconciliation, by confessing our fault, hum- 
bling ourselves to our brother, begging ce ach and making restitution, or 
offering satisfaction for wrong done in word or dee), according as the nature 
of the thing is, and to do this quickly, for two reasons : 

1. Because, till this be done, we are utterly unfit for communion with God 
in holy ordinances, ver. 23, 24. The case supposed is, ‘that “thy brother have 
somewhat against thee,” that thou hast injured and offended him, either really 
or in his apprehension. If thou art the party offended, there needs not this 
delay: if thou have aught against thy nother’ make short work of it: no more 
is to be done but to “forgive him,” Mar. xi. 25, and forgive the injury; but if 
the quarrel pepan on thy side, and the fault was either at first or afterwards 
thine, so that thy brother has a controversy with thee, go and be reconciled to 
him before thou “ offer thy gift at the altar,” before thou approach solemnly 
to God in the Gospel services of prayer and praise, hearing the Word, or the 
sacraments.’ Note, Ist. When we are addressing ourselves to any religious 
exercises, it is — for us to take that occasion of serious reflection and self- 
examination. here are many things to be remembered when we “ bring our 
gift to the altar,” and this among the rest, whether “our brother hath aught 
against us.” Then, if ever, we are disposed to be serious, and therefore should 
then call ourselves to an account. 2nd. Religious exercises are not acceptable 
to God if they be done when we arein wrath. Envy, malice, and uncharitable~ 
ness, are sins so displeasing to God, that nothing pleases him which comes from 
a heart wherein those are predominant, 1 Tim. ii. 8. Prayers made in wrath 
are written in gall, 7sa.i..15; lviii.4. 3rd. Love and charity are so much better 
“than all burnt offerings and sacrifice,” that God will have reconciliation made 
with an offended brother before the gift is offered. He is content to stay for 
the gift, rather than have it offered while we are under guilt, and engaged in a 
quarrel. 4th. Though we are unfitted for communion with God, by a continual 
quarrel with a brother, yet that can be no excuse for the omission or neglect of 
our duty. ‘“ Leave there thy gift before the altar,” lest otherwise, when thou 
art gone away, thou be tempted not to come again.’ Many give this as a reason 
why they do nov come to church, or to the communion, because they are at 
variance with some neighbour ; and whose fault is that? One sin will never 
excuse another, but will rather double the guilt: want of charity cannot justify 
the want of piety. The difficulty is easily got over; those who have wronged 
us we must forgive, and those whom we have wronged we must make satisfac- 
tion to or at least make a tender of it, and desire a renewing of the friendship, 
so that if recenciliation be not made, it may not be our fault. ‘And “then 
come,” come and welcome, “come and offer thy gift,” and it shall be accepted.’ 
Therefore, we must not “let the sun go down upon our wrath” any day, because 
we must go to prayer before we goto sleep; much less let the sun rise “ upon 
our wrath” on a Sabbath day, because it is a day of prayer. 

2. Because, till this be done, we lie exposed to much danger, ver. 25, 26. It 
is at our peril, if we do not labour an agreement, and that quickly, upon two 
accounts. Ist. Uponatemporal account. If the offence we have done to our 
brother, in his body, goods, or good name, be such as will bear an action, in 
which he may recover considerable damages, it is our wisdom, and it is duty 
to our family, to prevent that by an humble submission, and a just and peaceable 
satisfaction, fest otherwise he recover it by law, and put us to the extremity 
of a prison. In such a case it is better compound, and make the best terms we 
can, than to stand it out; for it is in vain to contend with the law, and there is 
danger of our being crushed by it. Many ruin their estates by an obstinate 

ersisting in the offences they have given, which would soon have been pacified 

y a little yielding at first. Solomon’s advice in case of suretiship 1s, “Go 
humble thyself ;” and so secure and “deliver thyself.” Pr. vi. 1. It is good to 

ree, for the law is costly. Though we must be merciful to those we have 
euhene against, yet we must be just to those that have advantage against 
us, as far as we are able. ‘ Agree and compound with thine adversary quickly, 
lest he be exasperated by thy stubbornness, and provoked to insist upon the 
utmost demand, and will not make thee the abatement, which at first he would 
have made.’ A prison is an uncomfortable place to those who are brought to 
it by their own pride and prodigality, their own wilfulness and folly. 2nd. 
Upon a spiritual account. ‘Go and be “reconciled to thy brother,” be just to 
him, be friends with him; because while the quarrel continues, as thou art 
unfit to “ bring thy gift to the altar,” unfit to come to the table of the Lord, so 
thou art unfit to die; if thou persist in this sin, there is danger lest thou be 
suddenly snatched away by the wrath of God, whose judgment thou canst not 
escape, or except against; and if that iniquity be laid to thy charge, thou art 
undone for ever.’ “Tell is a prison for all that live and die in malice and un- 
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‘ charitableness, for all that are contentious, Rom. ij. 8; and ont of that prison 
there is no rescue, no redemption, no escape, to eternity. This is very appli- 
cable to the great business of our reconciliation to God through ‘Christ; 

agree with him quickly, while thou art in the way.” Note, 1. The great 
God is an adversary to all sinners, avridicos,—‘ a law adversary 3 he has a con- 
troversy with them, an action against them. 2. It is our concern to agree with 
him, to acquaint ourselves with him, that we may “be at peace,” Jno. xxii. 21; 
2 Cor. vy. W. It is our wisdom to do this “quickly, while we are in the way. 
While we are alive, we “are in the way,” after death it will be too late to do 
it ; therefore “ give not sleep to thine eyes” till it be done. 4. Those that con- 
tinue in a state of enmity to God are continually exposed to the arrests of his 
fi justice, and the most dreadful instances of his wrath. Christ is the judge to 
whom Impenitent sinners will be delivered; for “all judgment is committed to 
| the Son.” He that was rejected as a Saviour, cannot be escaped as a Judge, 

Rev. vi. 16,17. It is a fearful thing to be thus turned over to the Lord Jesus, 

when the lamb shall become a lion. Angels are the officers to whom Christ 

will deliver them, ch. xiii. 41, 42: devils are so too, having “the power of 
death,” as executioners to all unbelievers, Heb. ii. 14. Hell is the prison into 

which those will be cast that continue in a state of enmity to God, 2 Pet. ii. 4. 

5. Damned sinners must lie by it to eternity. They shall not depart till 

they have “ paid the uttermost farthing,” and that will not be to the utmost 

pared a rat ond Divine justice will be for ever in the satisfying, but never 
satisfied. 


27 Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not commit adultery: 28 But I 
say unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her hath committed adultery with he: 
‘already in his heart. 29 And if thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out, and cast 7 from thee: for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into hell. 30 And if thy right hand offend thee, cut 
it off, and cast 2 from thee: for it is profitable for 
thee that one of thy members should perish, and not 
that thy whole body should be cast into hell. 31 It 
hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a writing of divorcement: 32 But 
I say unto you, That whosoever shall put away his 
wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her 
to commit adultery: and whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth adultery. 


We have here an exposition of the seventh commandment, given us py tne 
same hand that made the law, and, therefore, was fittest to be the interpreter 
of it. It is the law of uncleanness, which fitly follows upon the former ; that 
laid a restraint upon sinful passions, this upon sinful appetites, both which 
|| ought always to be under the government of reason and conscience, and if in- 

dulged, are equally pernicious. 

I. The command is here laid down, ver. 27: “ Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery ;” which includes a prohibition of all other acts of uncleanness, and the 
desire of them. But the Pharisees, in their expositions of this command, made 
it to extend no further than the act of adultery ; suggesting, if the iniquity was 
only “regarded in the heart,” and went no further, God could not hear it, 
would not regard it, Ps. lxvi. 18; and, therefore, they thought it enough to be 
able to say, they were “no adulterers,” Lu. xviii. 11. 

Il. It is here explained in the strictness of it, in three things, which would 
seem new and strange, to those who had been always governed by the tradition 
of the elders, and took all for oracle that they taught. 

First. We are here taught that there is such a thing as heart adultery 
adulterous thoughts and dispositions, which never proceed to the act of 
adultery and fornication ; and perhaps the defilement which these give to the 
soul, that is here so clearly asserted, was not only included in the seventh 
commandment, but was signified and intended, in many of those ceremonial 

ollutions under the law, for which they were to “ wash their clothes, and 
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athe their flesh in water.” “Whosoever looketh on a woman,” ver. 28, not 
only another man’s wife, as some would have it, but any woman, * to lust after 
her, has committed adultery with her in his heart.” This command forbids, not 
only the acts of fornication or adultery, but, 1. All appetites to them, all lusting 
after the forbidden object ; this is the beginning of the sin, lust conceiving, 
Jas. i. 15; it is an ill step towards the sin, and where the lust is dwelt upon 
and approved, and the wanton desire is rolled under the tongue as a sweet 
morsel, it is the commission of the sin, as far as the heart can doit; there wants 
nothing but a convenient opportunity for the sin itself. Adultera mens est, 
—The mind is debauched,—Ovid. Lust is conscience baftied or biassed ; 
biassed, if it say nothing against the sin; baffled, if it prevail not in what it 
saith. 2. All approaches towards them, feeding the eye with the sight of the 
forbidden fruit. Not only looking for that end, that } may lust, but looking 
till I do lust, or looking to gratify the lust, where further satisfaction cannot 
be obtained. The eye is both the inlet and the outlet of a great deal of 
wickedness of this kind; witness Joseph’s mistress, Gen. xxxix. 7; Samson, 
| Jud. xvi. 1 ; David, 2 Sam. xi. 2. We read of “‘eyes full of adultery, that 
cannot cease from this sin,” 2 Pet. ii. 14; what need have we, therefore, with 
holy Job, to “make a covenant with our eyes,” to make this bargain with 
them, that they should have the pleasure of beholding the light of the sun and 
the works of God, provided they would never fasten or dwell upon any thing 
that ae occasion impure imaginations or desires, and under this penalty, 
that if they did, they must smart for it in penitential tears! Job xxxi. 1. Whst 
have we the covering of the eyes for, but to restrain corrupt glances, aud keep 
| out their deftiling impressions? This forbids also the using of any other of our 
'genses to stir up lust. If ensnaring looks are forbidden fruit, much more 4 
~ Qean discourses and wanton dalliances, the fuel and bellows of this lelish 


private actions and sentiments. The phrase, “ the kingdom of 
heaven,” which occurs so often, is not a mere periphrasis for heaven, 
but denotes a heavenly kingdom or government. The kingdom of 
heaven is wherever the Lord reigns in the lives and hearts of men. 
The various shades of meaning assigned to the words in different 
places are consistent with this general application. In this verse all 
the professed servants of God are rega:ded as citizens of a kingdom, 
ar subjecis of a government, which has a heavenly head, and is 


founded on heavenly principles. In this kingdom rank is determined 
by conformity to the will of the supreme Lord. 

v. 20. The scribes were the official or professional expounders of 
the Jewish laws, and were, like the Pharisees, very precise in calling 
attention to the minutizw of the letter, though not always earnest in 
exemplifying the excellence of the spirit of God's word, in which the 
higher righteousness consists, 

v. 21. For by them of old time” some render “to them of old 
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fire. These precepts are hedges about the law of heart purity, ver. 8; and if 
locking be lust, they who dress, and deck, and expose themselves, with design 
to be Icoked at and lusted after, (like Jezebel, that “ paineed her face, and tired 
her head, and looked out at the window,”) are no less guilty. Men sin, but 
devils tempt to sin. ; 

Secondiy. That such looks and such dalliances are so very dangerous and 
destructive to the soul, that it is better to lose the eye and the hand that thus 
offend, than give way to the sin, and perish eternally in it. This lesson is here 
taught us, ver. 29,30. Corrupt nature would soon object against the prohibi- 
tion of heart adultery, that it is impossible to be governed by it: ‘it is a hard 
saying, who can bear it? Flesh and blood cannot but look with pleasure upon 
a beautiful woman, and it is impossible to forbear lusting after and dallying 
with such an object.2 Such pretences as these will scarce be overcome b 
reason, and, therefore, must be argued against with the terrors of the Lord, 
and so they are here argued against. 1. It is a severe operation that is here 
prescribed for the preventing of these fleshly lusts. “If thy right eye offend 
thee,” or cause thee to offend, by wanton glances, or wanton gazes, upon for- 
bidden objects; “if thy right hand offend thee,” or cause thee to offend, by 
wanton dalliances; and if it were indeed impossible, as is pretended, to govern 
the eye and the hand, and they have been so accustomed to these wicked prac- 
tices, that they will not be withheld from them; yet if there were no other way 
to restrain them, (which, blessed be God, through his grace, there is,) it were 
better for us, and less hurtful, to “ piuck out the eye,” and “ cut off the hand,” 
though the right eye, and right hand, the more honourable and useful, than 
indulge them in sin, to the ruin of the soul, And if this must be submitted to, 
at the thought of which nature startles, much more must we resolve to “ keep 
under the body, and to bring it into subjection ;” to live a life of mortification 
and self denial, to keep a constant watch over our own hearts, and to suppress 
the first rising of lust and corruption there; to avoid the occasions of sin, to 
resist the beginnings of it, and to decline the company of such who will be a 
snare to us, rhavmsh never so pleasing ; to keep out of harm’s way, and avridge 
ourselves in the use of lawful things, when we find them temptations to us; 
and to seek unto God for his grace, and depend upon that grace daily, and so to 
“walk in the Spirit,” as that we may not “fulfil the lusts of the flesh ;” and 
this will be as effectual as cutting off a right hand, or pulling out a right eye, 
and perhaps as much against the grain to flesh and blood: it is the destruction 
of the old man. 2. It is a startling argument that is made use of to enforce this 
prescription, ver. 29; and it is repeated in the same words, ver. 30, because we 
are loath to hear such rough things, /sa. xxx. 10: “ It is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish,” though it be an eye or a hand, which can 
be worst spared, “and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell.” 
Note, Ist. It is not unbecoming a minister of the Gospel to preach of hell and 
damnation, nay, he must do it, for Christ himself did it, and we are unfaithful 
to our trust, if we give not warning of the wrath to come, 2nd. There are 
some sins from which we need to be saved with fear, particularly fleshly lusts, 
which are such natural brute beasts, as cannot be checked, but by being 
frightened; cannot be kept from a forbidden tree, but by “a cherubim with a 
flaming sword.” 3rd. When we are tempted to think it hard, to deny our- 
selves, and to crucify fleshly lusts, we ought to consider how much harder it 
will be to lie for ever in the lake that burns with fire and brimstone. Those 
do nut know, or do not believe, what hell is, that will rather venture their 
eternal ruin in those flames, than deny themselves the gratification of a base 
and brutish lust. 4th. In hell there will be torments for the body; the whole 
body will be cast into hell, and there will be torment in every part of it; so 
that, if we have any care of our own bodies, we will possess them in “ sanctifi- 
caticn and honour,” and not in the lusts of uncleanness. 5th. Even those 
duties that are most displeasing to flesh and blood, yet are profitable for us; 
= our Master requires nothing from us but what he knows to be for our 
advantage. 

Thirdly. That men’s divorcing their wives upon dislike, or for any other 
cause, except adultery, however tolerated and practised among the Jews, was 
a violation of the seventh commandment, as it opened a door to adultery, 
ver. 31, 32. Here observe, 1. How the matter now stood with reference to 
divorce. “It hath been said,” (he doth not say, as before, “It hath been said 
by them of old time,” because this was not a precept, as those were, though the 
Pharisees were willing so to understand it, ch. xix. 7, but only a permission,) 
“Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement ;” 
let him not think to doit by word of mouth, when he is in a passion, but let him 
do it deliberately, by a legal instrument in writing, attested by witnesses ; if he 
will dissolve the matrimonial bond, let him do it solemnly. ‘Thus the law had 


prevented rash and hasty divorces; and perhaps at first, when writing was not. | 


s0 common among the Jews, that made divorces rare things; but in process of 
time they became very common, and this directicn how to do it, when there was 
just cause for it, was construed a permission of it, for any cause, ch. xix. 3. 
2. How this matter was rectified and amended by our Saviour. He reduceth 


the ordinance of marriage to its primitive institution ; “they two shall be one | 


tiesh,” not to be easily separated; and therefore a divorce is not to be allowed, 
except in case of adultery, which breaks the marriage covenant; but he that 
puts away his wife upon any other pretence, “causeth her to commit adultery,” 
and him also that shall marry her when she is thus divorced. Note, Those 
who lead others into temptation to sin, or leave them in it, or expose them to 
it, make themselves guilty of their sin, and will be accountable for it. This is 
one way of being “ partaker with adulterers,” Ps. 1. 18. 


33 Again, ve have heard that it hath been said 
by them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: 
34 But I say unto you, Swear not at all; neither 
by heaven; for it is God’s throne: 385 Nor by the 
earth; for it is his footstool: neither by Jerusalem ; 
for it is the city of the great King. 36 Neither 
shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst 
not make one hair white or black. 37 But let your 
communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatso- 
ever is mure than these cometh of evil. 


We have here an exposition of the third commandment, which we are the 
more cuncerned rightly to understand, because it is particularly said, that 
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, avoid not only that which is in itself evil, but that which “cometh of evil,’ 
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“God will not hold him guiltless,” however they may told themselves, wha 
break this commandment, by “ taking the name of the Lord their God in vain.” 
Now as to this commandment, 

I. Jt is agreed on all hands, that this commandment forbids perjury, forswear- 
ing, and the violation of oaths and vows, ver. 33. This was Badd them of old 
time, and is the true intent and meaning of the third commandment. ‘Thou 
shalt not use, or take up the name of God (as we do by an oath) in vain, or unto 
vanity, or a lie.” He “hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity,” is expounded in 
the next words, “nor sworn deceitfully,” Ps. xxiv. 4. Perjury is a sin con- 
demned by the light of nature, as a complication of impiety towards God, and 
injustice towards man, and rendering a man highly obnoxious to the Divine 
wrath, which was always judged to follow so infallibly upon that sin, that the 
forms of swearing were commonly turned into execrations or imprecations ; as 
that, “God doso to me, and more also;” and with us, ‘so help me God,’ wishing 
I may never have any help from God, if 1 swear falsely. Thus by the consent 
of nations have men cursed themselves, not doubting but that God would 
curse them, if they lied against the truth then, when they solemnly called God 
to witness to it. Lt is added from some other Scriptures, but “shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths,” Num. xxx. 2, which may be meant either 

First. Of those promises to which God is a party, vows made to God; these 
must be punctually paid, Fecl. vy. 4,5. Or, 

Secondly. Of those promises made to our brethren, to which God was a 
witness, he being appealed to concerning our sincerity; these must be per- 
formed to the Lord, with an eye to him, and for his sake; for to him, by 
ratifying the promise with an oath, we have made ourselves debtors ; and if we 
break a promuse so ratified, we “have not lied unto men” only, “but unto God.” 

Il. Jt is here added, that the commandment doth not only forbid false swearing, 
but all rash, unnecessary swearing, “Swear not at all,” ver. 34, compare Jas. v. 17. 
Not that all swearing is sinful; so far from that, that if rightly done, it is a part 
of religious worship, and we init “give unto God the glory due unto his name:” 
see Deu. vi. 13; x, 20; Isa. xlv. 23; Jer. iv. 2. We find Paul confirming what 
he said by such solemnities, 2 Cor. i. 23, when there was a necessity for it. In 
swearing, we pawn the truth of something known, to confirm the truth of 
something doubtful or unknown; we appeal to a greater knowledge, to a 
higher court, and imprecate the vengeance of a righteous Judge, if we swear 
deceitfully. Now the mind of Christ in this matter is, 

First. That we must “swear not at all,” but when we are duly called to it, 
and justice or charity to our brother, or respect to the commonwealth, make it 
necessary for the end of strife, Heb. vi. 16, of which necessity the civil magis- 
trate is ordinarily to be the jud, e. We may be sworn, but we must not swear; 
we may be adjured, and so obliged to it, but we must not thrust ourselves 
upon it for our own worldly advantage. ; 

Secondly, That we must not swear lightly and irreverently, in common dis- 
course; it is a very great sin, a ludicrous appeal to the glorious Majesty of 
heaven, which being a sacred thing ought always to be very serious; it is a 
gross profanation of God’s holy name, and of one of the koly dines which “the 
children of Israel sanctify to the Lord;” it is a sin that has no cloak, no excuse 
for it, and therefore a sign of a graceless heart, in which enmity to God reigns: 
“Thine enemies take thy name in vain.” 

Thirdly. That we must in a special manner avoid promissory oaths; of which 
Christ more particularly speaks here, for they are oaths that are to be per- 
formed. The influence of an assertory oath immediately ceaseth, when we 
have faithfully discovered the truth, and the whole truth, the peril is over; 
but a promissory oath binds so long, and may be so many ways broken, by the 
surprise, as well as strength of a temptation, that therefore it is not to be used, 
but upon great necessity. The frequent requiring and using of them is a 
reflection upon Christians, who should be of such acknowledged fidelity, as 
tkat their sober words should be as sacred as their solemn_oaths. E 

“ourthly. That we must not swear by any creature. It should seem there 
wwere some, who in civility, as they thought, to the name of God, would not 
niske use of that in swearing, but would swear by heaven or earth, &e. This 
Christ forbids here, ver. 34, and shews there is nothing we can swear by, but it 
is some way or other related to God, who is the Fountain of all beings; and 
therefore it is as dangerous to swear b them, as it is to swear by God himself. 
It is the verity of the creature that is laid at stake; now that cannot be an in- 
strument of testimony, but as it has regard to God, who is the summum verum,— 
‘the chief Truth. As for instance, 1. Swear not “by the heaven”—as sure as 
there is a heaven, this is true:—“for it is God’s throne,” where he resides, and 
in a particular manner manifests his glory, as a prince upon his throne. This 
being the inseparable dignity of the eepes world, you cannot swear by heaven 
but you swear by “ God himself.” 2. “ Nor by the earth; for it is his footstool.” 
He governs the motions of this lower world: as he rules in heaven, so he rules 
over the earth; and though under his feet, yet withal under his eye and eare, 
and stands in relation to him as his, Ps. xxiv. 1: “the earth is the Lord’s;” so 
that swearing by it, you swear by its owner. 3. “ Neither by Jerusalem,” a 
place which the Jews had such a veneration for, that they could not speak of 
any thing more sacred, to swear by; but besides the common reference Jeru- 
salem has to God, as part of the earth, it is in special relation to him, “for it is 
the city of the great King,” Ps. xlviii. 2; “the city of God,’ Ps. xlvi. 4; he is 
therefore interested in it, and in every oath taken byit. 4. ‘ Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head;” though it, be near thee, and an essential part of thee, yet 
it is more God’s than thine; for he made it, and formed al! the springs and 
powers of it; whereas thou thyself canst not, from any natural intrinsic influ- 
ence, change the colour of one hair, so as to make it white or black; so that 
thou canst not swear by thy head, but thou swearest by Him, who is the life of 
thy head, and the lifter up of it, Ps. iii. 3. 

ifthly. That therefore in all our communication we must content ourselves 
with “ yea, yea,” and “nay, nay,” ver. 37. In ordinary discourse, if we affirm a 
thing, let us only say, ‘ Yea, it is so ;’ and if need be, to evidence our assurance 
of a thing, we may double it, and say ‘yea, yea, indeed it is so;’ “ verily, verily,” 
was our Saviour’s “ yea, yea.” So, if we deny a thing, let it suffice to say, ‘no: 
or, if it be requisite to repeat the denial, and say, ‘no, no;’ and if our fidelity 
be known, that will suffice to gain us credit; and if it be questioned, to bac 
what we say with swearing and cursing, is but to render it more suspicious ; 
they that can swallow a profane oath, will not strain at a lie. It is pity that 
this which Christ puts in the mouths of all his disciples, should be fastened as 
a name of reproach, upon a sect faulty enough other ways; when, as Dr. 
Hammond saith, we are not only forbidden any more than ‘yea and nay,’ but 
are in a manner directed to the use of that. 

The reason is observable, “for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil,” though it do not amount to the iniquity of an oath. It comes é« tod AvaBodov, 
so an ancient copy has it: it comes ‘from the devil,’ the evil one; it comes from 
the corruption of men’s nature, from passion and vehemence, and a reigning 
vanity in the mind, and a contempt of sacred things: it comes from that deceit= 
fulness which is in men, “all men are liars ;” therefore men use these protes- 
tations, because they are distrustful one of another, and think they cannot be 
believed without them. Note, Christians should, for the credit of their religion. 


Pand 


time.” The Greek allows of both, and may include both, like our 
*‘among them,” &c. ‘The “judgment” of which the murderer was 
in danger under the law was the judicial court established in every 
city, as ordered in Deut. xvi. 18. ? 

v. 22. The words “without a cause” are not found in all copies, 
but they are very ancient, being in the Syriac version. ‘The 
judgment” here is not that of the preceding verse, but a spiritual 
tribunal. ‘“ Raca” is a term of contempt and loathing, apparently 
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Syriac, from a verb meaning to spit. The word rendered “fool” is 
by some wrongly supposed to be Hebrew, and signifying “ rebel.” 
“Hell fire” is literally “the Gehenna of fire.” The actual Gehenna 
was the Valley of Hinnom, where fire consumed the carcases of 
criminals and offal of every sort. Hence the term came to be used of 
the place of future punishment. - 

v. 25. “ Adversary ” here is not an enemy, but one who brings an 
accusation at law. “In the way ’ seems, from Luke xii. 58, to mean 
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has the appearance of it. That may be suspected as an ill thing, which comes }| Eec/. v. 8, but in such a case rather than go to law by way of revenge. rather 


from an ill cause. An oath is physic, which supposeth a disease. 


for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 39 But I say 
unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. 40 And if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke 
also. 41 And whosoever shall ¢ompel thee to go a 
mile, go with him twain. 42 Give to him that ask- 
eth thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away. 


In these verses the law of retaliation is expounded, and in a manner re- 
pealed. Observe, “4 

I. What the Old.Testament permission was, in case of injury: and here 
the expression is only, “Ye have heard that it hath been said,” not as before 
concerning the commands of the Decalogue, that it has been said, ‘by or to 
them of old time.’ It was not a command, that every one should of necessity 
require such satisfaction, but they might lawfully insist upon it, if they pleased; 
“an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” This we find, Fx. xxi. 24; 
Lev. xxiv. 20; Deu. xix. 21; in all which places it is appointed to be done by 
the magistrate, who “bears not the sword in vain,” but is “the minister of 
God ;” “an avenger to execute wrath,” Rom. xiii. 4. It was a direction to the 
judges of the Jewish nation, what punishment to inflict in case of maims, for 
terror to such as would do mischief on the one hand, and for a restraint to 
such as have mischief done them on the other hand, that they may not insist on 
a greater punishment than is fitting; it is not a life for an eye, or a limb fora 
tooth, but observe a proportion; and it is intimated, Num. xxxy. 31, that the 
forfeiture in this case might be redeemed with money ; for when it is provided 
that no ransom shall be taken for the life of a murderer, it is supposed, that 
for maims a pecuniary satisfaction was allowed. But some of the Jewish 
teachers, who were not the most compassionate men in the world, insisted 
upon it as necessary, that such revenges should be taken, even by private per- 
sons themselves, and there was no room left for remission, or the acceptance of 
satisfaction. Even now when they were under the government of the Roman 
magistrates, and consequently the judicial law fell to the ground of course, yet 
they were still zealous for any thing that looked harsh and severe. Now, so 
far this is in force with us, as a direction to magistrates, to use the sword of 
justice, according to the good and wholesome laws of the land, for the terror 
of evil doers, and the vindication of the oppressed. That judge neither feared 
God, nor regarded man, who would not avenge the poor widow of her adver- 
sary, Lu. xviii. 2,3. And as a rule to lawgivers, to provide accordingly, and 
wisely to apportion punishments to crimes, for the restraint of rapine and 
violence aia the protection of innocency. 

Il, What the New Testament precept 1s. As to the complainant himself, his 
duty is, to “forgive the injury” as done to himself, and no further to insist 
upon the punishment of it, than is necessary to the public good. And this pre- 
cept is consonant to the meekness of Christ, and the gentleness of his yoke. 
Two things Christ teacheth us here. 

First. We must not be revengeful, ver. 39: “I say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil;” the evil person that is injurious to you. The resisting of any ill attempt 
upon us, is here as generally and expressly forbidden, as the resisting of the 
higher powers is, Rom. xiii. 2; and yet this doth not repeal the law of self pre- 
servation, and the care we are to take of our families. We may avoid evil, and 
may resist it so far as is necessary to our own security; but we must not “ren- 
der evil for evil,” must not bear a grudge, or avenge ourselves; nor study to be 
even with those that have done us an unkindness; but to go beyond them by 
forgiving them, Pr. xx. 22; xxiv. 29; xxv. 21, 22; Rom. xii. 17, The law of re- 
taliation must be made to consist with the law of love; nor, if any have injured 
us, is our amends in our own hands, but in the hands of Goa, to whose wrath 
we must give place; and sometimes in the hands of his vicegerents, where it is 
necessary for the preservation of the public peace. But it will not justify us 
in hurting our brother, to say, that he began, for it is the secund blow that 
makes the quarrel; and when we were injured, we had an opportunity, not to 
justify our injuring him, but to shew ourselves the true disciples of Christ, by 
forgiving him. Three things our Saviour instanceth, to shew that Christians 
must patiently yield to those who bear hard upon them, rather than contend ; 
and these include others. 

1, A blow on the cheek, which is an injury to me in my body. “ Whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek,” which is not only a hurt, but an affront 
and indignity, 2 Cor. xi. 20; if a man in anger or scorn thus abuse thee, “turn 
to him the other cheek ;” that is, instead of avenging that injury, prepare for 
another, and bear it patiently. Give not the a man as he brings, do not 
challenge him, or enter an action against him; if it be necessary to the public 
see that he be bound to his good behaviour, leave that to the magistrate ; 

ut for thy own part, it will ordinarily be the wisest course, to pass it by, an 
take no further notice of it. There are no bones broken, no great harm done, 
forgive it and forget it ; and if proud fools think the worse of thee, and laugh at 
thee for it, all wise men will value and honour thee for it, as a follower of the 
blessed Jesus, who, though he was the Judge of Israel, did not smite those 
who smote him on the cheek, Mic. v. 1. Though this may ow laters with some 
base spirits, expose us to the like affront another time, and so it is in effect to 
“turn the other cheek,” yet let not that disturb us, but let us trust God and 
his providence to protect us in the way of our duty. Perhaps the forgiving of 
one’ injury may prevent another, when the tn of it would but draw 
another ; some will be overcome by submission, who by resistance would but 
be the more exasperated, Pr. xxv. 22. However, our amends is in Christ’s 
hands, who will recompense us with eternal glory, for the shame we thus 

tiently endure; and though it be not directly inflicted, if it be quietly borne, 
‘or conscience’ sake, and in conformity to Christ’s example, it shall be put upon 
tne score of suffering for Christ. é 

2. The loss of a coat, which is a wrong to me in my estate, ver, 40. na 4 
any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat;” it is a hard 
case. Note, It is common for legal processes to be made use of for the doing 
af the greatest injuries. Though judges be just and circumspect, yet it is 
poesible for ill men, that make no conscience of oaths and forgeries, by course 
of law to recover the coat off a man’s back. ‘“ Marvel not at the matter,” 


«on the way” to the magistrate. ‘Lestat any time” conveys not 
exactly the idea, which is, “that the adversary may not at all deliver 
or hand thee over to the judge,” &c. The “ officer” is he to whom 
convicted persons are consigned in order to be put into prison. The 
whole of this verse and of the next is in the language of human 
tribunals. 

v. 31. The husband who repudiated his wife had to give her a 
written form of dismission. As ths was done by some on com- 


| 
38 Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye | 


than exhibit a cross bill, or stand out to the utmost in defence of that which 
is thy undoubted right, let him even “take thy cloak also.” If the matter 
be small, which we may part with without any considerable damage to our 
families, it is good to quit it for peace’sake. It will not cost thee so much to 
buy another cloak, but it will cost thee a great deal more by course of law to 
recover that; and therefore unless thou canst get it again by fair means, it is 
better let him take it. 

3. The going of a mile by constraint, which is a wrong to me in my liberty, 
ver. 41. “ Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile,” to run of an errand 
for him, or to wait upon him, grudge not at it, but “go with him two” miles, 
rather than fall out with him. Say not, £1 would do it, if f were not com- 
pelled to it, but 1 hate to be forced;’ rather say, therefore, ‘I will do it;’ foe 
otherwise there will be a quarrel, and it is better serve him, than serve our 
own lust of pride and revenge. Some give this sense of it: the Jews taught 
that the disciples of the wise, and students of the law were not to be pressed, 
as others might, by the king’s officers, to travel upon the public service; but 
Christ will not have his disciples to insist upon this privilege, but to comply 
rather than offend the government. The sum of all is, that Christians must not 
be litigious; small injuries must be put up with, and no notice taken of them: 
and if the injury be such as requires we should seek for reparation, it must be 
for a good end, and without thought of revenge. Though we must not invite 
injuries, yet we must meet them cheerfully in the way of duty, and make the 
best of them. If any say, flesh and blood cannot pass by such an affront, let 
them remember that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 

Secondly. We must be charitable and beneficent, ver. 42: must not only do 
no hurt to our neighbours, but labour to do them all the good we can. 

1. We must be ready to give: “ give to him that asketh thee.” If thou hast 
an ability, look upon the request of the poor as giving thee an opportunity for 
the duty of almsgiving. hen a real object of charity presents itself, we 
should give at the first word: “give a portion to seven, and also to eight;” yet 
the affairs of our charity must be guided with discretion, Ps. exii. 5, lest we 
give that to the idle and unworthy, which should be given to those that are 
necessitous and deserve well. What God saith to us, we should be ready to 
say to our poor brethren, “ask, and it shall be given you.” 

2. We must be ready to lend. This is sometimes as great a piece of charity 
as giving; as it not only relieveth the present exigence, but obligeth the bor- 
rower to providence, industry, and honesty; and therefore ‘“‘from him that 
would borrow of thee” something to live on, or something to trade on, “turn 
not thou away.” Shun not those that thou knowest have such a request to 
thee, nor contrive excuses to shake them off. Be easy of access to him that 
would borrow. Though he be bashful, and hath not confidence to make known 
his case, and beg the favour, yet thou knowest both his need and his desire, 
and therefore offer him the kindness. Hxorabor antequam rogor ; honestis 
precibus occurram,— I will be prevailed on before I am entreated; I will 
anticipate the becoming petition. —Seneca, De Vit. Beat. It becomes us to ba 
thus forward in acts of kindness, for before we call, God hears us, and “ pre- 
vents us with the blessing of his goodness.” 


43 Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 44 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and perse- 
cute you; 45 That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust. 46 For if ye love them 
which love you, what reward have ye? do not even 
the publicans the same? 47 And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others? do 
not even the publicans so? 48 Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect. 


We have here, lastly, an exposition of that great fundamental law of the 
soca ta Table, “thou shalt love thy neighbour,” which was the fulfilling of 
the law. 

I. See here how this law was corrupted by the comments of the Jewish teachers, 
ver. 43. God said, “thou shalt love thy neighbour ;” and by neighbour, they 
understood those only of their own country, nation, and religion, and those only 
that they were pleased to look upon as their friends. Yet this was not the 
worst; from this command, “thou shalt love thy neighbour,” they were willing 
to infer, what God never designed, “thou shalt hate thine eaemy:” and they 
looked upon whom they pleased as their enemies, thus making void that great 
command of God by their traditions; though there were express laws to the 
contrary, Ex, xxiii. 4,5; Dew. xxiii. 7: “thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, or 
an Egyptian,” though these nations had been as much enemies to Israel, as any 
whatsoever. It was true, God appointed them to destroy the seven devoted 
nations of Canaan, and not to make leagues with them; but there was a 
particular reason for it, to make room for Israel, and that they might not be 
‘snares to them;” but it was very ill-natured, from hence to infer, that they 
must hate all their enemies; yet the moral philosophy of the heathen allowed 
this: It is Cicero’s rule, Nemini nocere nisi prius lacessitum injuria— To injure 
no one, unless previously injured.’—De Offic. See how willing corrupt passions 
are to fetch countenance from the Word of God, and to take occasion by tha 
commandment to justify themselves. 

Il. See how it is cleared by the command of the Lord Jesus, who teacheth us 
another lesson; ‘“ but I say unto you,” I, who come to be the great Peacemaker, 
the general Reconciler, who loved you when you were strangers and enemies 3; 
I say, “ love your enemies,”’ ver. 44. ‘Though men are never so bad themselves, 
and carry it never so basely towards us, yet that doth not discharge us from 
the great debt we owe them, of love to our kind, love to our kin. e cannot 
but find ourselves very prone to wish the hurt, or at least very coldly to desire 
the good, of those that hate us, and have been abusive to us: but that whichis 


paratively trivial occasions, our Lord condemns the abuse of the 
power, by laying down a more stringent rule. 

v. 33. “Horswear:” that is, perjure; “ thou shalt not take a false 
oath, nor take an oath and fail to observe it.’”’ Some, in order to 
evade the obligation of an oath, omitted to swear by the Lord, 
supposing an oath not to be binding unless the Divine name was 
introduced, 

vy. 3437, In these verses various forms of oath are prohibited, 
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at the bottom hereof, is a root of bitterness, which must ne plucked up, and a 
remnant of corrupt nature, which grace must conquer. Note, It is the great 
duty of Christians to “love their enemies;” we cannot have complacency in 
one that is openly wicked and profane; nor put a confidence in one that we 
know to be deceitful; nor are we to love all alike ; but we must pay respect 
to the human nature, and so far “honour all men:” we must take notice with 
pleasure, of that, even in our enemies, which is amiable and commendable ; 
‘ingenuity, good temper, learning, moral virtue, kindness to others, profession 
of religion, &c., and love that, though they are our enemies. We must have a 
zompassion for them, and a good will towards them: we are here told, 

First. That we must speak well of them; “bless them that curse you.” 
When we speak to them, we must answer their revilings with courteous and 
friendly words, and “not render railing for railing;” behind their backs we 
must commend that in them which is commendable, and when we have said all 
the good we can of them, not be forward to say any more; see 1 Pet. iii. 9. 
They, in whose tongues is the “ law of kindness,” can give good words to those 
who give ill words to them. 

Secondly. That we must do well to them; “do good to them that hate you,” 
and that will be a better proof of love than good words. Be ready to do them 
all the real kindness that may be, and glad of an opportunity to do it, in their 
bodies, estates, names, families, and especially to do good to their souls. It 
was said of Archbishop Cranmer, that the way to make him one’s friend, was 
to do him an ill turn, so many did he serve that had disobliged him. 

Thirdly. We must pray well for them; “ pray for them that despitefully use 
you, and persecute you.” Note, 1. It is no new thing for the most excellent 
saints to be hated, and cursed, and persecuted, and despitefully used by wicked 
necnle’; Christ himself was so treated. 2. That when at any time we meet 
with such usage, we have an opportunity of shewing our conformity, both to 
the precept and to the example of Christ, by praying for them who thus abuse 
us. If we cannot otherwise testify our love to them, yet this way we may, 
without ostentation, and it is such a way as surely we durst not dissemble in. 
We must pray that God will forgive them, that they may never fare the worse 
for any thing they have done against us, and that he would make them to be 
at peace with us, and this is one way of making them so. P/utarch in his 
Laconic Apophthegms has this of Aristo; when one commended Cleomene’s 
saying, who being asked, ‘what a good king should do?’ replied, rods pév Widrous 

évepyerely Tovs Sé éxOpous Kaxws movety,—‘ good turns to his friends, and evil to his 
enemies :’ he said “how much better is it’ rots pev pidous evepyerely Tous 5€ ExOpous 

‘ous trovetvy,—‘ to do good to our friends, and make friends of our enemies.’ 

“his is “‘ heaping coals of fire on their head.” 

‘T’wo reasons are here given to enforce this command, which sounds so harsh, 
of “loving our enemies.” We must do it 

First. That we may be like God our Father; that ye may be, that is, may 
approve yourselves to be “the children of your Father which is in heaven.” 
Can we write after a better copy? It is a copy in which love to the worst of 
enemies is reconciled to, and consistent with infinite purity and holiness. God 
“maketh his sun to rise,” and ‘‘sendeth rain on the just and unjust,” ver. 45. 
Note, 1. Sunshine and rain are great blessings to the world, and they come from 
God. It is his sun that shines, and the rain is sent by him. They do not come 
of course or by chance, but from God. 2. Common mercies must be valued as 
instances and proofs of the goodness of God, who in them shews himself a 
bountiful benefactor to the world of mankind, who would be very miserable 
withont these favours, and are utterly unworthy of the least of them, 3. 
‘Phese gifts of common providence are dispensed indifferently to good and evil, 
just and unjust; so that we cannot know love and hatred by what is before 
us, but what is within us; not by the shining of the sun on our heads, but by 
the rising of the Sun of Righteousness in our hearts. 4. The worst of men 
partake of the comforts of this life in common with others, though they abuse 
them, and fight against God with his own weapons; which is an amazing 
instance of God’s patience and bounty. It was but ence that God forbade his 
sun to shine on the Egyptians, when the “ Israelites had light in their dwell- 
ings;” God could make such a distinction every day. 5. The gifts of God’s 
bounty to wicked men that are in rebellion against him, teach us to “do good 
to those that hate us;” especially considering, that though there is in us a 
carnal mind, which is enmity to God, yet we share in his bounty. 6. Those 
only will be accepted as the children of God that study to resemble him, par- 
ticularly in his goodness. 

Secondly. That we may herein “do more than others,” ver. 46,47. 1. “ Pub- 
licans love their friends ;” nature inclines them to it, interest directs them to 
it. ‘To do good to them which do good to us, is a common piece of humanity, 
which even those whom the Jews hated and despised, could give as good proofs 
of as the best of them. The publicans were men of no good fame, yet they 
were grateful to such as had helped them to their places, and courteous to 
those they had a dependence upon; and shall we be no better than they? In 
doing this we serve ourselves, and consult our own advantage; and what 
reward can we expect for that, unless a regard to God and sense of duty carry 
us further than our natural inclination and worldly interest? 2. We must 
therefore, love our enemies, that we may exceed them. If we must go beyond 
scribes and Pharisees, much more beyond publicans. Note, Christianity is 
something more than reac it is a serious question, which we should fre- 

uently put to ourselves: “ V hat do we more than others? what excelling 
thing do we do?” We know more than others; we talk more of the things of 
God than others; we profess, and have promised more than others; God has 
done more for us, and therefore jas expects more from us than from others; 
the glory of God is more concerned in us than in others: but what do we 
more than others? Wherein do we live above the rate of the children of this 
world? ‘“ Are we not carnal,” and do we not walk as men below the character 
of Christians? In this especially we must do more than others, that while 
every one will render good for good, we must render “ good for evil;” and 
this will speak a nobler principle, and is consonant to a higher rule than the 
most of men act by. Others “‘salute their brethren,” they hug those of their 
own party, and way, and opinion; but we must not so confine our respect, but 
love our enemies; otherwise what reward have we? We cannot expect the 
reward of Christians if we rise no higher than the virtue of publicans. Note, 
Those that promise themselves a reward above others, must study to ‘‘do 
more than others.” 

Lastly. Our Saviour concludes this subject with this exhortation, ver. 48: 
“ Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father which is in heaven is perfect :” which 
may be understood, 1. In general, including all those things wherein we must 
be “followers of God as dear children.” Note, It is the duty of Christians 
to desire, and aim at, and press towards a perfection in grace and holiness, 
Phil. iii. 12-14; and therein we must study to conform ourselves to the ex- 
ample of our heavenly Father, 1 Pet. i. 15,16. Or, 2. In this particular before 
mentioned of “doing good to our enemies,” see Lu. vi. 36. It is God’s per- 
fection to “forgive injuries,” and to “entertain strangers,” and to do good 
to the evil and unthankful; and it will be ours to be like him. We that 
owe so much, that owe our all to the Divine bounty ought to copy it out as 
well as we can. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Christ having in the former chapter armed his disciples against the corrupt doctrines 
and opinions of the scribes and Pharisees, especially in their expositions of the law, 
(that was called their leaven, ch. xvi. 12,) comes in this chapter to warn them against 
their corrupt practices, against the two sins, which though in their doctrine they did 
not justify, yet in their conversation they were notoriously guilty of, and so as even 
to recommend them to their admirers; those were hypocrisy and worldly-mindedness, 
sins, which of all others, the pogsessors of religion need to guard against, as sins that 
most easily beset those who have escaped the grosser pollutions that are in the world 
through lust, and are therefore highly dangerous. We are here cautioned, I, Against 
hypocrisy ; we must not be as the hypocrites are, nor do as the hypocrites do; 1. In 
giving of alms, ver. 1—4. 2. In prayer, ver. 5—8; and here taught what to pray for, 
and how to pray, ver. 9—13, and to forgive in prayer, ver. 14, 15. 3. In fasting, 
ver. 16—18. II. Against worldly-mindedness. 1. In our choice, which is the destroy- 

2. In our cares, which is the disquieting sin of many 


AKE heed that ye do not 
your alms before men, to 
be seen of them: otherwise 
e have no reward of your 
Father which is in heaven. 
2 Therefore when thou 
doest thine alms, do not 
sound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do 


ing sin of hypocrites, ver. 19—24. 
good Christians, ver. 25—34. 


what thy right hand doeth: 4 That thine alms may 
be in secret: and thy Father which seeth in secret 
himself shall reward thee openly. 


As we must do better than the scribes and Pharisees in avoiding heart sins, 
heart adultery, and heart murder, so likewise in maintaining and keeping up 
heart religion, doing what we do from an inward, vital principle, that we may 
be approved of God, not that we may be applauded of men; that is, we must 
watch against hypocrisy, which was the leaven of the Pharisees, as well as 
their doctrine, Zu. xii. 1. Almsgiving, prayer, and fering are three great 
Christian duties— the three foundations of the law,’ say the Aravians; by them 
we do homage and service to God with our three principal interests; by prayer 
with our souls, by fasting with our bodies, by almsgiving with our estates. 
Thus we must not only “ depart from evil,” but “do good,” and do it well, and 
so “dwell for evermore.” Now in these verses we are cautioned against 
hypocrisy in giving alms. “Take heed” of it. Our being bid to “take 
heed” of it, intimates it is a sin, 1. We are in great danger of; it is a subtle 
sin; vain-glory insinuates itself into what we do cre we are aware. The dis- 
ciples would be tempted to it by the power they had to do ers wondrous 
works, and their living with some that admired them, and others that despised 
them, both which are temptations to covet to make a fair show in the flesh. 2 
It is a sin we are in great danger by. Take heed of hypocrisy, for if it reign 
in you it will ruin you. It is the dead fly that spoils the whole box of precious 
ointment. Two things are here supposed. : i 

I. The giving of alms is a great duty, and a duty which all the disciples of 
Christ according to their ability must abound in. It is prescribed by the law 


of nature, and of Moses, and great stress laid upon it by the rophets. Divers 
ancient copies here, for Tv éAequoovrnv,— your alms,’ read tiv iKaroovrny,— your 
righteousness;’ for alms are righteousness, Ps. cxii. 9; Pr. x. 2. The Jews 


called the poor’s box, ‘ the box of righteousness.’ That which is given to the puor 
is said to be their due, Pr.iii.27. The duty is never the less necessary and ex- 
cellent for its being abused by hypocrites to serve their pride. If superstitious 
papists have placed a merit in works of charity, that will not be an excuse for 
covetous protestants that are barren in such good works. It is true our alms- 
deeds do not deserve heaven, but it is as true we cannot go to heaven without 
them. Itis “pure religion,” Jas. i. 27, and will be the test at the great day; 
Christ here takes it for granted that his disciples give alms, nor will he own 
those that do not. i ott oy fy : 
Il. That it is such a duty as hath a great reward attending it, which is lost if 
it be done in hypocrisy. It is sometimes rewarded in temporal things—with 
plenty, Pr. xi. 24, 25; xix. 17; security from want, Pr. xxviii. 27; Ps. xxvii. 21,255 
succour in distress, Ps, xli. 1,2; honour and a good name, which follows those 
most that least covet it, Ps. cxii. 9; however, it shall be recompensed in the 
resurrection of the just, Zu. xiv. 4, in eternal riches. nf ederis, solas 
semper habebis, opes,— The riches you impart form the only wealth you will 
always retain.’—Martial. This being supposed, observe now, ane 
First. What was the practice of the nypoeniten about this duty. They did it, 
indeed, but not from any principle of obedience to God, or love to man, but in 
pride and vain-glory ; not in compassion to the poor, but pprely for ostentation, 
that they might be cried up for good men, and so might gain an interest in 
the esteem of the people, with which they knew how to serve their own turn, 
and to get a great Beal: more than they gave. Pursuant to this intention, they 
chose to “give their alms in the synagogues and in the streets,” where there 
was the greatest concourse of people to observe them, who applauded their 
liberality because they shared in it, but were so ignorant as not to discern 
their abominable pride. Probably wig h had collections for the poor ir the 
synagogues; and the common beggars haunted the streets and the highways, 
and upon these public occasions they chose to give their alms. Not that it is 
unlawful to give alms “ when men see us,” we may do it, we must do it, bus 
not “that men may see us;” we should rather choose those objects of charity 
that are less observed. The hypocrites, if they gave alms at their own houses, 
“sounded a trumpet,” under protons of calling the poor together to be served, 
but really to proclaim their charity, and to have that taken notice of and made 


those which are specified being such as men would lightly utter. 
That all oaths are here forbidden is held by some, but it is main- 
tained by most that our Lord’s words restrict rather than condemn 
oaths. Here, as in verses 29, 30, and some which follow, it is alleged 
that the language was never intended to be taken according to the 
strict letter of it. 

v. 40. The ‘‘coat” here is the under garment, and the “cloak” 
the outer one. The coat was a kind of tunic with sleeves; the cloak 
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was a sort of loose robe. On the subject of the dress worn by the 
Jews the following quotations are insti uctive :—“ The ordinary robes 
of the Jew were two, which are distinguished in our Bible as the 
coat and cloak. The former was in reality an under garment, 
resembling in shape our shirt, inasmuch as it fitted close to the body, 
reaching to the knee, and was furnished with sleeves. Its shape may 
have varied at different periods, but this was its general appearance. 
A person clothed in the coat or tunic alone was said to be stripped, 
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the subject of discourse. Now the doom that Christ passeth upon this is very 
observable: “ Verily, I say unto you, they have their reward.” At first view 
this seems a promise; if they have their reward they have enough: but two 
words in it make it a threatening. 1. It is a reward, but it is their reward; 
not the reward which God promiseth to them that do good, but the reward 
which they promise themselves, and a poor reward it is; they did it to be seen 
of men, and they are seen of men; they chose their own delusions, with which 
they cheated themselves, and they shall have what they chose. Carnal pro- 
fessors indent with God for preferment, honour, wealth, and they shall have 
their bellies filled with those things, Ps. xvii. 14; but let them expect no more, 
these are their consolation, Lu. vi. 24; their good things, Lu. xvi. 25; and they 
shall be put off with these. “Didst not thou agree with me for a penny?” 
It is the bargain thou art like to abide by. 2. It is a reward, but it is a present 
reward; they have it, and there is none reserved for them in the future state. 
They now have all that they are likely to have from God; they have their 
reward here, and have none to hope for hereafter. Améxovor tov pioor, it sig- 
nifies ‘a receipt in full’ What rewards the godly have in this life are but in 
part of payment; there is more behind, much more: but hypocrites have their 
all in this world, so shall their doom be; themselves have decided it. ‘The 
world is but for provision to the saints, it is their spending money, but it is 
pay to hypocrites, it is their portion. 

Secondly. What is the precept of our Lord Jesus about it, ver. 3,4. He that 
was himself such an example of humility, pressed it upon his disciples as 
absolutely necessary to the acceptance of their performances. ‘‘ Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth” when thou givest alms. Perhaps 
it alludes to the placing of the corban, the poor man’s box, or the chest, into 
which they cast their free will offering, on the right hand of the passage into 
the ig cay so that they put their gift into it with the right hand. Or the 
giving of alms with the right hand, intimates readiness to it, and resolution in 
it; do it dexterously, not awkwardly, or with a sinister intention. The right 
hand may be used in helping the poor, lifting them up, writing for them, dress- 
ing their sores, and other ways besides giving to them; but whatever kind- 
ness thy right hand doth to the poor, “let not thy left hand know it,” that is, 
conceal it as much as possible, industriously keep it private. Do it because it 
is a good work, not because it will get thee a good name. Jn omnibus Be 
re, non teste, moveamur,— In all our actions we should be influenced by a 
regard to the object, not to the observer, Cic. de Fin. 1t is intimated, 1. That 
we must not let others know what we do; no, not those that stand at our left 
hand, that are very near us. Instead of acquainting them with it, keep it from 
them, if elt As however, appear so desirous to keep it from them, as that in 
civility they may seem not to take notice of it, and keep it to themselves, and 
let it go no further. 2. That we must not observe it too much ourselves; the 
left hand is a part of ourselves: we must not within ourselves take notice too 
much ef the good we do, must not applaud and admire ourselves. Self-conceit, 
and self-complacency, and an adoring of our own shadow, are branches of 

ride, as dangerous as vain-glory and ostentation before men. We find those 
ad their good works remembered to their honour, who had themselves for- 
gotten them :—* When saw we thee an hangered or athirst ?” 

Thirdly. What is the promise of those who are thus sincere and humble in 
their almsgiving. ‘Let “thine alms be in secret,” and then “thy Father which 
seeth in secret” will observe them.’ Note, When we take least notice of our 
good deeds ourselves, God takes most notice of them. As God hears the 
wrongs done to us when we do not hear them, Ps. xxxviii. 14, 15, so he sees 
the good done by us when we do not see it. As it is a terror to hypocrites, so 
it is a comfort to sincere Christians, that God “ sees in secret.” But this is not 
all, not only the observation and praise, but the recompense, is of God, “ him- 
self shall reward thee openly.” ote, Those that in their almsgiving study to 
approve themselves to Go pon turn themselves over to him for their pay- 


master. The hypocrite catches at the shadow, but the upright man makes sure 
the substance, bserve how emphatically it is expressed; “himself shall re- 


ward:” he will himself be the rewarder, Heb. xi. 6. Let him alone to make it 
up in kind or kindness; nay, he will himself be the reward, Gen. xv. 1, “ thine 
exceeding great reward.” -He will reward thee as thy Father, not as a master, 
who gives his servant just what he earns and no more, but as a father, who 
gives abundantly more and without stint to his son that serves him. Nay, “he 
shall reward thee openly,” if not in the present day, yet in the great day; “then 
shall every man have praise of God,” open praise; thou shalt be confessed 
before men. If the work be not open the reward shall, and that is better. 


5 And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as 
the hypocrites are: for they love to pray standing 
in. the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto 
you, They have their reward. 6 But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly. 7 But when ye pray, use not 
vain repetitions, as the heathen do: for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much speaking. 
8 Be not ye therefore like unto them: for your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before 
ye ask him. 

In prayer we have more immediately to do with God than in giving alms, 
and therefore are yet more concerned to be sincere, which is what we are here 
directed to. ‘“ When thou prayest,” ver. 5. It is taken for granted that all 
the disciples of Christ pray. As soon as ever Paul was converted, ‘behold he 
prayeth.” You may as soon find a living man that doth not breath, as a livin 
Christian that doth not pray. ‘“ For this shall every one that is godly pray. 
If prayerless, then graceless. ‘ Now, “when thou prayest, thou shalt not be 
as the hypocrites are,” nor do as they do,’ ver. 5. Note, Those who would not 
do as the hypocrites do in their way and actions, must not be as the hypo- 


erites are in their frame and temper. He names nobody, but it appears b 
xxiii. 13, that by the hypocrites here he means especially the scribes an 
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Pharisees. Now there were two great faults they were guilty of in prayer, 
against each of which we are here cautioned,—vain-glory, ver. 5, 6, and vain 
repetitions. ver, 7, 8. 

lL. We must not be proud and vain-glorious in prayer, nor aim at the praise of 
men. And here obseive, ? 

First. What was the way and practice of the hypocrites. In all their exer 
cises of devotion, it was plain the chief thing they ainied at was to be 
commended by their neighbours, and thereby to make an interest for them- 
selves. When they seemed to soar upwards in prayer, (and if it be right, it is 
the soul’s ascent towards God,) yet even then their eye was downwards upon 
this as their prey. Observe, 1. What the places were which they chose for 
their devotion: they prayed “in the synagogues,” which were indeed proper 

laces for public prayer, but not for personal; they pretended thereby to do 

onour to the places of their assemblies, but intended to do honour to them- 
selves. They prayed “in the corners of the streets,” the broad streets (so 
the word signifies) which were most frequented; they withdrew thither, as 
if they were under a pious Boyan which would not admit delay, but really 
it was to make themselves to be taken notice of. There, where two streets 
met, they were not only within ken of both, but every passenger turning 
close upon them would ohaaree them, and hear what they said. 2. The pos- 
ture they used in prayer: they “ pray standing ;” this is a lawful and proper 
posture for prayer, Mar. xi. 25: “ when ye stand praying ;” but kneeling being 
the more humble and reverent gesture, Lu. xxii. 41; Acts vii. 60; Eph. iii. 14, 
their standing seemed to savour of pride and confidence in themselves, 
Lu. xviii. 11; “ The Pharisee_ stood and prayed.” 3. Their pride in choosing 
those public places, which is expressed in two things. Ist. They “love to 
pray” there. They did not love prayer for its own sake, but they loved it 
when it gave them an opportunity of making themselves taken notice of, 
Circumstances may be such that our good deeds must needs be done openly, 
so to fall under the observations of others, and be commended by them; but 
the sin and danger is, when we love it, and are pleased with it, because it 
feeds the proud humour. 2nd. It is “that they may be seen of men;” not 
that God might accept them, but that men might admire and applaud them; 
and that they might easily get the estates of widows and orphans into their 
hands, (who wonld not trust such devout, praying men?) and when they had 
them, might “ devour them” without being suspected, ch. xxiii. 14; and etfect- 
ually carry on their public designs to enslave the people. 4. The product of 
all this: “they have their reward;” they have all the recompense they must 
ever expect from God for their service, and a poor recompense it is. What 
will it avail us to have the good word of our fellow-servants, if our master 
do not say “well done?” But if in so great a transaction as is between us 
and God, when we are at prayer we can take in so poor a consideration as 
the praise of men is, it is just that that should be all our reward. They did it 
to be “seen of men,” and they are so; and much good may it do them. Note, 
Those that would approve themselves to God in their integrity in their religion, 
must have no regard to the praise of men; it is not to men that we pray, nor 
from them that we expect an answer; they are not to be our judges, they are 
dust and ashes like ourselves, and theretore we must not have our eye to 
them; what passeth between God and our own souls must be out of sight. In 
our synagogue worship we must avoid every thing that tends to make our 

ersonal devotion remarkable, as they that caused their “ voice to be heard on 

igh,” Isa. lviii. 4; nor are ublie places proper for private, solemn prayer. 

Secondly. What is the will of Jesus Christ in opposition to this: Humility 
and sincerity are the two great lessons that Christ teacheth us; ‘thon, “ when 
thou prayest,” do so and so, ver. 6, thou in particular, by thyself, and for 
thyself.’ Personal prayer is here supposed to be the duty and practice of all 
Christ’s disciples. Observe, 1. The directions here given about it. Ist. Instead 
of praying “in the synagogues,” and “in the corners of the streets,” ‘ enter 
into thy closet,” that is, into some place of privacy and retirement; Isaac went 
into the field, Gen. xxiv. 63; Christ to a mountain; Peter to the housetop: no 
place amiss in point of ceremony, if it do but answer the end. Note, Secret 
prayer is to performed secretly, that we may be unobserved, and so may avoid 
ostentation ; undisturbed, and so may avoid distraction; unheard, and so may 
use the greater freedom; yet if the circumstances be such that we cannot 

ossibly avoid being taken notice of, we must not therefore neglect the duty 
est the omission be a greater scandal than the observation of it. 2nd. Instea 
of doing it to be seen of men, * pray to thy Father which is in secret ;” “to me, 
even to me,” Zec. vii. 5,6. The Pharisees prayed rather to men than to God; 
whatever was the form of their prayer, the scope of it was to beg the applause 
of men, and court their favours. ‘ ell, do thou pray to God, and let that be 
enough for thee: pray to him as a Father, as thy Father,ready to hear and 
answer; graciously inclined to pity, help, and succour thee Jpray to thy Father 
which is in secret. Note, In secret prayer we must havé an eye to God, as 
present in all places: he is there, in thy closet, when no one else is there ; 
there especially, nigh to thee in what thou “ callest upon him for.” By secret 
prayer we give God the glory of his universal presence, Acts xvii. 25; and may 
take to ourselves the comfort of it. 2. The encouragements here given us to it. 
Ist. Thy Father “seeth in secret ;” his eye is upon thee to accept thee, when the 
eye of no man is upon thee to applaud thee; “under the fig tree | saw thee,” 
said Christ to Nathanael,.J/no. i. 48: he saw Paul at prayer in such a street, at 
such a house, Acts ix. 1] ; there is not a secret, sudden breathing after God but 
he observes it. 2nd. He “will reward thee openly ;” they have their reward 
that do it openly, and thou shall not lose thine for thy doing it in secret. It is 
called a aeeare, but it is of grace, not of debt; what merit can there be in 
begging? The reward will be open; they shall not only have it, but have it 
honourably ; the open reward is that which hypocrites are fond of, but they 
have not patience to stay for it ; itis that which the sincere are dead to, and 
they ahh haye it over and above. Sometimes secret prayers are rewarded 
openly in this world by signal answers to them, which manifest God’s praying 
people in the consciences of their adversaries ; however, at the great day there 
will be an open reward, when all praying people shall “* appear in glory ” with 
the great Intercessor. The Pharisees had their reward before all the town, 
and it was a mere flash and shadow; true Christians shall have theirs “before 
all the world,” angels and men, and it shall be a “ weight of glory.” . 

Il. We must not use “ vain repetitions” in prayer, ver. 7, 8: though the life of 
prayer lies in “ lifting up the soul,” and “ pouring out the heart,” yet there is 
some interest which words have in ap ka) especially in guint prayer; for in 
that, words are necessary, and it should séem that our Saviour speaks here 
especially of that; for before he said “ when thou prayest,” here “when ye 
pray;” and the Lord’s Prayer which follows is a joint prayer, and in that, he 
that is the mouth of others is most tempted to an ostentation of language and 
expression, against which we are here warned; ‘“‘use not vain repetitions,” 
either alone, or with others; the Pharisees affected this, they “made long 
prayers,” ch. xxiii. 14; all their care was to make them long. Now observe, 

First. What the fault is that is here reproved and condemned, it is making @ 
mere lip labour of the duty of prayer, the service of the tongue, when it is nut 
the service of the soul; this is expressed here by two words, Barrodoyta, roAvAoyia, 
1. “Vain repetitions.” ‘Tautology, battology, idle babbling over the same 


or naked; thus of Saul it is said that he lay down naked, when he 
had stripped off his clothes, i.e., his outer garments (1 Sam. xix, 24), 
So again of Isaiah: ‘Go and loose the sackcloth (which was worn, 
not next the skin, but over the coat) from off thy loins . . . and he 
did so, walking naked’ (Isa. xx. 2). And so lastly of Peter: ‘He 
girt his fishers coat (the outer garment) unto him, for he was 
naked’ (John xxi. 7). The coat was confined at the waist by a 
girdle. The folds of the coat overlapping the girdle formed a kind 


of pocket or purse.” The cloak was little more than a square piece 
of thick stuff, worn in various ways, like a plaid. 

v.41 ‘Compel” here means to press into a service. There were 
ancient governments, and some modern ones might be added, in 
which men have been taken forcibly and compelled to act as couriers, 
to work as labourers on public works, or to fight as soldiers. 

vi. 1. 'The word “alms” is the reading of some copies, but the 
weight of authorities is in favour of “righteousness.” We should 
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words again and again, to no purpose, like Battus, sub wlis montibus erant, 
erant 85 montibus illis; like that imitation of the wordiness of a fool, 
Eccl. x. 14: “ a man cannot tell what shall be, and what shall be after him, 
who can tell?” which is indecent and nauseous in any discourse, much more in 
speaking to God. It is not all repetition in prayer that is here condemned, but 
“vain repetitions.” Christ himself prayed, saying the same words, ch. xxvi 44; 
out of a more than ordinary fervour and zeal, Ju. xxii. 44; so Daniel, 
Dan. ix. 18, 19; and there is a very elegant repetition of the same words, 
Ps. cxxxvi; it may be of use both to express our own affections, and so to 
excite the affections of others. But the superstitious rehearsing of a tale of 
words, without regard to the sense of them, as the papists saying, by their 
beads, so many Ave Marias and Paternosters; or the barren and dry going 
over of the same things again and again, merely to drill out the prayer to such 
a length, and to make a show of affection, when really there is none; these are 
the “ vain repetitions” here condemned. When we would fain say much, but 
cannot say much to the purpose; this is displeasing to God, and all wise men. 
2. “Much speaking,” that is, an affection of prolixity in prayer, either out of 
pride or superstition, or an opinion that God needs either to be informed or 
argued with by us, or out of mere folly and impertinence, because men love to 
hear themselves talk: not that all lone prayers are forbidden ; Christ prayed 
all night, Lu. vi. 12; Solomon’s was a long prayer; there is sometimes need of 
long prayers, when our errands and our affections are extraordinary; but 
merely to prolong the prayer, as if that would make it more pleasing ar more 
prevailing with God, is that which is here condemned; it is not much praying 
that is condemned, no, we are bid to “ pray always,” but much speaking; the 
danger of this error is when we only say_our prayers, not when we pray them; 
this caution is explained by that of Solomon, Eccl. v. 2: “let thy words 
be few,” that is, considerate and well weighed; “take with you words,” 
Hos. xiv. 2; “choose out words,” Job ix. 14; and do not say every thing that 
comes uppermost. E ‘ 53 

Secondly. What reasons are given against this. 1. This is the way of the 
heathen, “as the heathen do;” and it ill becomes Christians to worship their 
God as the Gentiles worship theirs. The heathen were taught by the light of 
nature to worship God, but becoming vain in their imaginations concerning 
the object of their worship, no wonder they became so concerning the manner 
of it, and particularly in this instance ; thinking God altogether such an one 
as themselves, they thought he needed many words to make him understand 
what was said to him, or to bring him to comply with their requests; as if he 
were weak, and ignorant, and hard to be intreated. Thus Baal’s priests were 
hard at it, from morning till almost night, with their “ vain repetitions,” “ O 
Baal, hear us, O Baal, hear us,” and vain petitions they were; but Elijah,in a 
grave, composed frame, with a very short, concise prayer, prevailed for fire from 
heaven first,and then water, 1 Ain. xviii. 26—36; lip labour in prayer, though 
never so well laboured, if that be all, is but lost labour. 2. It needs not be 

our way, “for your Father in heaven knoweth what things you have need of 
horore you ask him,” and therefore there is no occasion for such abundance of 
words: it doth not follow that therefore you need not pray, for God requires 
you by prayer to own your need of him, and dependence on him, and to put his 

romises in suit; but therefore you are to open your case, and pour out your 
fears before him, and then leave it with him. Consider, lst. The God we pray 
to is “Our Father,” by creation, by covenant, and therefore our addresses to 
him should be easy, natural, and unaffected; children do not use to make long 
speeches to their parents, when they want any thing, it is enough to say ‘my 
head, my head.’ Dat us come to him with the disposition of children, with love, ' 
reverence, and dependence; and then those need not say many words that are 
taught by the spirit of adoption to say that one aright, “‘ Abba, s*ather.” 2nd. 
He is a Father that knows our case, and knows our wants better than we do 
ourselves; “he knows what things we have need of,” his eyes run to and fro | 
through the earth to observe the necessities of his People, 2 Cor. xvi. 9; and 
he often gives “before we call,” Jsa. lxv. 24; and “more than we ask for,” 
Lph. iii. 20; and if he do not give his people what they ask, it is because he 
knows they do not need it, nor is it for their good; and of that he is fitter to 
judge for us than we are for ourselves; we need not be long, or use many 
words in representing our case, God knows it better than we can tell him, only 
he will know it from us, “what will ye that I should do unto you?” and when 
we have told him what it is, we must refer ourselves to him, “ Lord, all my 
desire is before thee,” Ps. xxxviii. 9. So far is God from being wrought upon 
by the length or language of our prayers, that the most powerful intercessions 
are those which are made with groanings that cannot be uttered, Rom. viii. 26; 


we are not to prescribe, but subscribe to God. 

9 After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Fa- 
ther which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 10! 
Thy kingdom come. ‘Thy will be done in earth, as 7 
isin heaven. 11 Give us this day our daily bread. 12 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
13 And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil: For thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever. Amen. 14 For if ye for- 
give men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you: 15 But if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your | 
trespasses. 

When Christ had condemned what was amiss, he directs to do better: for 


his are reproofs of instruction. Because we know not what to pray for as we 
ought, he here helps our infirmities, by putting words into our mouths: “after 
this manner therefore pray ye,” ver. 9. So many were the corruptions that 
were crept into this duty of prayer among the Jews, that Christ saw it needful 
to give a new directory for prayer, to shew his disciples what must ordinarily 
be the matter and method of their prayer, which he gives in words that may 
very well be used as a form; as the summary or ccntents of the several par- 
ticulars of our prayers; not that we are tied up to the use of this form only, 
or of this always, as if this were necessary to the consecrating of our other 
prayers; we are here bid to pray “after this manner,” with these words, or to 
this effect: that in Luke differs from this; we do not find it used by the 
apostles. Weare not heie taught to pray in the name of Christ, as we are , 
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afterwards; we are here taught to pray, that that kingdom might come which 
did come when the Spirit was poured out: yet without doubt it is very good 
to use it as a form, and it is a pledge of the communion of saints, it havin 

been used by the church in all ages, at least, saith Dr. Whitby, from the third 
century. It is our Lord’s Prayer, it is of his composing, of his appointing ; it 
is very compendious, yet very comprehensive, in compassion to our prayin. 

infirmities; the matter is choice and necessary, the method instructive, fem 
the expression very concise; it has much in a little; and it is requisite that we 
acquaint ourselves with the sense and meaning of it, for it is used acceptably, 
no further than it is used understandingly, and without vain repetition. The 
Lord’s Prayer (as indeed every prayer ) is a letter sent from earth to heaven. 
Here is the inscription of the letter,—_the person to whom it is directed, “ Our 
Father ;” the place where, “in heaven ;” the contents of it, in several errands of 
saanees ; the close, “for thine is the kingdom ;” the seal, “ Amen;” and if you 
will the date too, “this day.” Plainly thus; there are three parts of the prayer. 

1. The preface, “Our Father which art heaven.” Before we come to our 
business, there must be a solemn address to him with whom our business lies ; 
“Our Father,” intimating, that we must pray, not only alone, and for our- 
selves, but with, and for others; for we are members one of another, and are 
called into fellowship with each other. We are here taught to whom to 
pray,—to God only, and not to saints and angels, for they are ignorant of us, 
are not to have the honours we give in prayer, nor can give the favours we 
expect. We are taught how to address ourselves to Gade and what title to 
give him, that which speaks him rather beneficent than magnificent, for we 
are to “come boldly to the throne of grace.” 

First. We must address ourselves to him as “ Our Father,” and must call 
him so, He is a common Father to all_mankind, by creation, Mal. ii. 10; 
Acts xvii. 28 ; he is in a special manner a Father to the saints by adoption and 
regeneration, ph. i. 5; Gal. iv.6; and an unspeakable privilege it is. Thus 
we must eye him in prayer, keep up good thoughts of him, such as are encou- 
raging, and not affrighting ; nothing more is pleasing to God, or pleasant to 
ourselves, than to call God “Father.” Christ in prayer mostly called God 
“Father.” If he be “ Our Father,” he will pity us under our weaknesses and 
infirmities, Ps. ciii. 13; will spare us, Mal. iii. 17; will make the best of our 
Bertosmiances, though very defective ; will deny us nothing that is good for us, 

u. xi. 11—13; we have access with boldness to him, as to a Father, and have 
an “advocate with the Father,” and the spirit of adoption. When we come 
repenting of our sins, we must eye God as a Father, as the prodigal did, 
Lu. xv. 18; Jer. iii. 19; when we come begging for grace, and peace, and the 
inheritance and blessing of sons, it is an encouragement that we come to God. 
not as an unreconciled, avenging Judge, but as a loving, gracious, reconciled 
Father in Christ, Jer. iii. 4, — 

Secondly. As our Father “in heaven ;” so in heaven as to be every where else, 
for the heaven cannot contain him; yet so in heaven as there to manifest his 
glory, for it is his throne, Ps. ciii. 19; and it is to believers a throne of grace; 
thitherward we must direct our prayer, for Christ the Mediator is now in 
heaven, Heb. viii. 1; heaven is out of sight, and a world of spirits, therefore our 
couverse with God in prayer must be spiritual; it is on high, therefore in prayer 
we must be raised above the world, and lift up our hearts, Ps. vy. 1; heayen 
is a place of perfect purity, and we must therefore lift up pure hands, must 
study to gsatag his name, who is the fon One, and dwells in that holy place 
Lev. x. 3; from heayen God beholds the children of men, Ps. xxxiii. 12, 14, an 
we must in prayer See his eye upon us; thence he has a full and clear view of 
all our wants, and burthens, and desires, and all our infirmities; it is the fir- 
mament of his power likewise, as well as of his prospect, Ps. cl.1; he is not 
only as a Father, willing to help us, but as a heavenly Father, able to help us, 
able to do great things for us more than we can ask or think; he has where- 
withal to supply our needs, for every good gift is from above. He is a Father 
and therefore we may come to him with boldness ; but a Father in heaven, and 
therefore we must come with reverence, Hecl. v. 2. Thus all our prayers 
should correspond with that which is our great aim as Christians, and that is, 
to be with God in heaven. God and heaven, the end of our whole conversation 
must be particularly eyed in every prayer; there is the centre to which we areall 
ely By prayer we send before us thither, where we profess to be going. 

Il. The petitions, and those are six: the first three relating more immedi- 
ately to God and his honour, the last three to our concerns, both temporal and 
spiritual ; as in the Ten Commandments, the first four teach us our duty to- 
wards God; and the last six our duty towards our neighbour. The method 
of this prayer teacheth us to seek first the ‘‘ kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” and then to hope that “ other things shall be added.” 

First. “ Hallowed be thy name :” it is the same word that in other places is 
trauslated ‘ sanctified;’ but here the old word “hallowed” is retained, only 
because people were used to it in the Lord’s Prayer. In these words, 1 We 
give glory to God ; it may be taken, not as a petition, but as an adoration; as 
that, “the Lord be magnified,” or “ glorified,” for God’s holiness is the great- 
ness and glory of all his perfections; we must begin our prayers with praising 
God, and it is very fit he should be first served, and that we shold give glory 
to God, before we expect to receive mercy and grace from him. Let him wes 
the praise of his perfections, and then let us have the benefit of them. 2. We fix 
our end, and it is the right end to be aimed at, and ought to be our chief and 
ultimate end in all our petitions, that God may be gloritied; all our other 
requests must be in subordination to this, and in pursuance of 1t. ‘ Father, 
glorify thyself in giving me my daily bread, and pardoning my sins,’ We. 
Since all is of him and through him, all must be to him and for him. In 
ca ae our thoughts and affections should be carried out most to the glory of 
God. The Pharisees made their own name the chief end of their prayers, 
ver. 5, “to be seen of men ;” in pends to which we are directed to make the 
name of God our chief end; let all our petitions centre in this, and be regulated 
by it; ‘do so and so for me, “for the cat of thy name,” and as far as is for 
the glory of it. 3. We desire and pray that the name of God, that is, God 
himself in all that whereby he has made himself known, may be sanctified and 
glorified both by us and others, and especially by himself, ‘ Father, let thy 
name be glorified as a Father, and a Father in heaven; glorify i oodness 
and thy highness, thy majesty and mercy; “let thy name be sancti ed,” for it 
is a holy name; no matter what becomes of our polluted names, but, Lord, 
“what wilt thou do to thy great name ?”’ When we pray that God’s name may 
be glorified, Ist. We make a virtue of necessity, for God will “ sanctify his own 
name,” whether we desire it or no; “I will be exalted among the heathen,” 
Ps. x\vi. 2. 2nd. We ask for that which we are sure shall be granted; for 
when our Saviour prayed, “‘ Father, glorify thy name,” it was immediately 
answered, “I have glorified it, and will glorify it yet again.” 

Secondly. “Thy kingdom come.” This petition has plainly a reference to the 
doctrine which Christ neuen at this time, which John Baptist had preached 
before, and which he afterwards sent his apostles out to preach: “'The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” The kingdom of your Father which is in heaven, the 
kingdom of the Messiah, this is at hand, pray that it ney come. Note, We 
should turn the word we hear into prayer, our hearts should echo to it; doth 
Christ promise “Surely 1 come quickly,” our hearts should answer ‘ Even so, 


regard the word “righteousness” as including alms, prayer, and 
fasting, which is the view taken by Dean Alford and others. 

vi. 2. “Do not sound a trumpet:” that is, be not ostentatious, 
and make a parade of your benevolence in the sanctuary and in the 
public street. By the words rendered “have their reward” some 
understand that they lack or fail of a reward; the idea rather is, 
they Go it for glory, and glory is all the reward they get. 

vi. 5. Standing in prayer is not rebuked, because it was a custo- 
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mary posture, but praying in order to be seen of men. As again 
prayer in the synagogues is not blamed, it may be inferred that even ~ 
praying in the streets is sometimes allowable; not the place, but 
the motive, is condemned. + 

vi. 6. Inasmuch as private prayers in public gave rise to abuse, 
and tended to vanity, our Lord enjoins a more diligent use of secret 
prayer. ; 

vi. 7. “ Use not vain repetitions” not merely reproves the fre- 
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some.’ Ministers should pray over the word; when they preach, “ The king- | 
dom of God is at hand,” they see Peak “Father, thy kingdom come.” What | 
God has promised, we should pray for; for promises are given, not to super- | 
sede, but to quicken and encourage prayer ; and when the accomplishment of a | 
promise is near, and at the door, when the kingdom of heaven is at hand, we 
should then pray for it the more AD “Thy kingdom come.” As Daniel 
set his face to pray for the deliverance of Israel, when he understood that the 
time of it was at hand, Dan. ix. 2. See Lu. xix. 11. It was the Jews’ daily 
prayer to God, ‘ Let him make his kingdom reign, let his redemption flourish, 
and let his Messiah come and deliver his people.’ Dr. Whitby, ex Vitringa. 
‘Let “thy kingdom come,” that is, let the Gospel be preached to all, and 
embraced by all; let all be brought to subscribe to the record God has given in 
his Word concerning his Son, and to embrace him as their Saviour and Sove- 
reign. Let the bounds of the Gospel church be enlarged, the kingdom of the 
world be made Christ’s kingdom, and all men become subjects to it, and live as 
becomes their character.’ 

Thirdly. et will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” We pray that, 
Gcd’s kingdom being come, we and others may be brought into obedience to 
all the laws and ordinances of it. By this let it appear that Christ’s kingdom 
is come, let God’s “ will be done;” and by this let it appear that it is come as 
a kingdom of heaven, let it introduce a heaven upon earth. We make Christ 
but a titular prince, if we call him King, and do not do his will; having prayed 
that he may rule us, we pray that we may in every thing be ruled by him. 
Observe, 1. The thing prayed for,—* Thy will be done,” ‘ Lord, do what thou 
pleasest with me and mine, 1 Sam. iii.18; I refer myself to thee, and am well 
satisfied that all thy counsel concerning me shoal be performed.’ In this 
sense Christ prayed, “ Not my will, but thine, be done.” ‘And enable me to 
do what is pleasing to thee; give me that grace that is necessary to the right 
knowledge of thy will, and an acceptable obedience to it. Let thy will be 
done conscientiously by me and others, not_our own wills, the wills of the 
flesh, or the mind, not the wills of men, 1 Pet. iv. 2, much less Satan's will, 
Jno. viii. 44; ‘ that we may neither displease God in any thing we do, (ut. nihil 
nostrum displiceat Deo,) ‘nor be displeased at anything God did,’ (ut nihil Dei 
displiceat nobis). 2. The pattern or sampler of it,—* that it may be done on 
earth,” in this place of our trial and probation, where our work must be done, 
or it will never be done, “‘as it is done in heaven,” that place of rest and joy, 
that that may at length be our state. We pray that earth may be made more 
like to heaven by the observance of God’s will, which, through the prevalency 
of Satan’s will, is become so near akin to hell; and that saints a be made 
more like to the holy angels in their devotion and obedience e are on 
earth, blessed be God, not yet under the earth; we pray for the living only, 
not for the dead, that are “gone down into silence.” 

Fourthly. “ Give us this ait our daily bread ;” because our natural being is 
necessary to our spiritual well-being in this world, therefore, after the things 
of God's glory, kingdom, and will, we pray for the necessary supports and 
comforts of this present life, which are the gift of God, and must be asked of 
him. Tov dprov erovcov,—* Bread for the day. approaching,’ that is, for all the 
remainder of our lives. ‘ Bread of the time to come,’ or ‘bread for our bein 
and subsistence,’ that which is agreeable to our condition in the world, 
Pr. xxx. 8. “Food convenient for us” and our families, according to our rank 
and station. Every word here hath a lesson init. 1. We ask for bread,—that 
teacheth us sobriety and temperance; we ask for bread, not dainties, not 
superfluities—that which is wholesome, though it be not nice. 2. We ask for 
bread—that teacheth us honesty and industry; we do not ask for bread out of 
other people’s mouths, not the “bread of deceit,” Pr. xx. 13, not the “‘ bread 
of idleness, Pr. xxxi. 27, but the bread honestly got. 3. We ask for our “ daily 
bread,” which teacheth us not to “take thought for the morrow,” ch. vi. 34, but 
constantly to depend upon Divine providence, as those that live from hand to 
mouth. 4. We beg of God to give it us, not sell it us, or lend it us, but give it. 
The greatest of men must be beholden to the mercy of God for their “ daily 
breskt 5. We pray, give it to “us,” not to me only, but to others in common 
with me. This teacheth us charity, and a compassionate concern for the poor 
and needy ; it intimates also that we ought to pray with our families, we and 
our households eat together, and, theretore, ought to pray together. 6. We 
pray that God would give it us “this day;” which teacheth us to renew the 
desires of our souls towards God, as the wants of our bodies are renewed; as 
duly as the day comes we must pray to our heavenly Father, and reckon we 
Sond as well go a day without meat as without prayer. 

Fifthly. “ And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” This is 
connected to the former; “and forgive,” intimating, that unless our sins be 
sardoned, we can ive no comfort in life, and the supports of ite Our dail 
read doth but feed us as lambs for the slaughter, if our sins be not pakdirend. 

It intimates, likewise, that we must pray for daily pardon as duly as we pray 

for daily bread. “ He that is washed needeth to wash his feet.” Here we 
have, 1. A petition: “ Father in heaven, decpire us our debts,” our debts to 
‘thee. Note, ist. Our sins are our debts. There is a debt of duty which, as 
creatures, we owe to our Creator; we do not pray to be discharged trom 
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that, but upon the non-payment of that, there ariseth a debt of punishment. 
In default of obedience to the will of God, we becgtne obnoxious to the wrath 
of God; and for not observing the precept of the law, we stand obliged to the 
penalty. A debtor is liable to process; so are we. A malefactor is a debtor 
to the law; so are we. 2nd. Our heart’s desire and prayer to our heavenly 
Father every day should be, that he would forgive us our debts; that the obli- 
ation to punishment may be cancelled and vacated; that we may not come 
into condemnation ; that we may be discharged, and have the comfort of it. In 
suing out the pardon of our sins, the great eee we have to ney upon is, the 
satisfaction that was made to the justice of God for the sin of man, by the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, our surety, or rather bail to the action, that under- 
took our discharge. 2. An argument to enforce this petition: “ As we forgive | 
our debtors.” ‘his is not a plea of merit, but a plea of grace. Note, Those | 
that come to God for the forgiveness of their sins against him, must make con- 
science of forgiving those who have offended them; else they curse themselves 
when they say the Lord’s Prayer. Our duty is to “forgive our debtors;” as 
to debts of money, we must not be rigorous and severe in exacting them from | 
those that cannot pay them without ruining themselves and their families. 
But this means debts of injury. Our debtors are those that “trespass against 
us,” that “smite us,” ch. v. 39, 40, and, in strictness of law, might be prose- 
cuted for it. We must forbear, and forgive, and forget the affronts put upon 
us, and the wrongs done us; and this is a moral qualification for pardon and 
peace. It encourageth to hope that God will forgive us, for if there be in us 
this gracious disposition, it is wrought of God, and, therefore, is a perfection 
eminently and transcendently in. himself: it will be an evidence to us that he 
has forgiven us, having wrought in us the condition of forgiveness. _ : 
Sixthly. “ And lead us rot into temptation, but deliver us from eyil.”_ This 
petition is expressed, 1. Negatively: “ Lead us not into temptation.” Having 
prayed that the guilt of sin may be removed, we pray, as is fit, that we may 
never return again to fouls that we may not be tempted to it. Itis not as if 
God t2.npted any to sin; but, ‘ Lord,do not let Satan loose upon us; chain up , 


quent uttering of the sume petition, but the utterance of unin- 
telligible expressions, which was and still is a feature of heathen 
worship. ords which they do not understand are spoken times 
without number in connection with some pagan systems, because the 
speakers believe there is some secret virtue or power in what they 
say. It is generally observed that our Lord’s words condemn the 
Mahometan and Romish custom of saying certain forms so many 
times, the efficacy depending on the number of times, 
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that roaring lion, for he is subtle and spiteful; Lord, do not leave us to our- 
selves, Ps. ix. 13, for we are very weak; Lord, do not lay stumbling-blocks and 
snares before us, nor put us into such circumstances as may be an occasion 
of falling.” Temptations are to be prayed against, both because of the dis- 
comfort and trouble of them, and because of the danger we are in of being 
overcome by them, and the guilt and grief that then follows. 2. Positively : 
“But deliver us from evil,” avo 70d tovmpov,—‘ from the evil one,’ that is, the 
devil, the tempter; keep us, that either we may not be assaulted by him, or we 
may not be overcome by those assaults; or ‘from the evil thing,’ that is, sin, 
the worst of evils; an evil, an only evil; that evil which God hates, and which 
Satan tempts men to, and destroys them by. ‘Lord,deliver us from the evil of 
the world, the corruption that is in the world through lust, from the evil of 
every condition in the world; from the evil of death, from the sting of death, 
which is sin. Deliver us from ourselves, from our own evil hearts; deliver 
us from evil men, that they may not be a snare to us, nor we a prey to them.’ 

Ill. The conclusion: “For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever. Amen.” Some refer this to David's doxology, 1 Chr. xxix. 11, 
‘Thine, O Lord, is the greatness.” It is, 

First. A form of plea, to enforce the foregoing petitions. It is our duty to 
plead with God in prayer, to fill our mouth with arguments, Job xxiii. 4; not 
to move God, but to affect ourselves, to encourage our faith, to excite our 
fervency, and to evidence both. Now the best pleas in prayer are those that 
are taken from God himself, and from that whieh he bat made known of 
himself. We must wrestle with God in his own strength, both as to the matter 
of our pleas and the urging of them, The plea here has special reference to 
the first three petitions : “‘ Father in heaven, thy kingdom come, for thine is the 
kingdom; thy will be done, for thine is the power; hallowed be thy name, for 
thine is the glory.” And as to our own particular errands, these are encou- 
raging: “ Thine is the kingdom,” thou hast the government of the world, and 
the protection cf thy saints, thy willing subjects in it. God gives and sa¢es 
like a king. “'Chine is the power” to maintain and support that kingdin 
and to make good all thine engagements to thy people. ‘ Thine is the g ory,” 
as the end of all that which is given to, and done for, the saints, in answer to 
their prayers; for their praise waiteth for him. ‘This is matter of comfort and 
holy confidence in prayer. 

Secondly. It is a form of praise and thanksgiving. The best pleading with 
God is praising of him; itis the way to obtain further mercy, as it qualifies us 
to receive it. In all our addresses to God, it is fit that praise should have a 
considerable share, for “ praise becometh the saints ;” they are to be to our God 
“for a name and for a praise.” Itis just and equal: we praise God, and give 
him glory, not because he needs it,—he is praised by a world of angels,—but 
because he deserves it ; and it is our duty to give him glory, in compliance with 
his design in revealing himself to us. Praise is the work and happiness of 
heaven, and all that would go to heaven hereafter must begin their heaven 
now. Observe, how full this doxology is: ‘‘Thekingdom, andthe power, and 
the glory,” it is all thine. Note, It becomes us to be copious in praising God. 
A true saint never thinks he can speak honourably enough of. God. Here 
there should be a gracious fluency, and this “for ever.” Ascribing glory to 
God “for ever,” intimates an acknowledgment that it is eternally due, and an 
earnest desire to be eternally doing it, with angels and saints above, Ps. Lxxi. 14. 

Lastly. To all this we are taught to affix our ‘‘amen,” ‘so be it.’ God’s 
“amen” is a grant; his fiat is, It shall beso. Our “amen” is only a summary 
desire; our fiat is, Let it be so. It is in token uf our desire and assurance to 
be heard that we say, “‘ Amen.” “ Amen” refers to every petition going be- 
fore; and thus, in compassion to our infirmities, we are taught to knit up the 
whole in one word, and so to gather up in the general, what we have lost and 
let slip in the particulars. Itis good to conclude religious duties with some 
warmth and vigour, that we may go from them with a sweet savour upon our 
spirits. It was of old the practice of good people to say “amen” audibly at 
the end of every prayer; and it is a commendable practice, provided it be done 
understandingly, as the apostle directs, 1 Cor. xiv. 16, and uprightly, with life, 
and liveliness, and inward impressions, answerable to that outward expression 
of desire and confidence, 

Most of the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer had been commonly used by the 
Jews in their devotions, or words to the same effect, but that clause in the 
fifth petition, “as we forgive our debtors,” was perfectly new; and, therefore 
our Saviour here shews tor what reason he added it, not with any personal 
reflections upon the peevishness, litigiousness, and ill-nature of the men of 
that generation, though there was cause enough for it, but only from the 
necessity and importance of the thing itself. God, in forgiving us, hath a 


| peculiar respect to our forgiving those that have injured us, and, therefore, 


when we pray for 


pardon, we must mention our making conscience of that 
duty, not only to mind ourselves of it, but to bind ourselves to it. 


See that 


| parable, ch. xviii. 23—35. Selfish nature is loath to comply with this, and, there- 


fore, it is here inculcated, ver, 14, 15, , 

First. In a promise: “ If ye forgive, your heavenly Father will also forgive.” 
Not as if this were the only condition required,—there must be repentance, 
and faith, and new obedience; but as where other graces are in truth, there 
will be this, so this will be a good evidence of the sincerity of our other graces. 
He that relents towards his brother, thereby shews that he repents towards 
his God. Those which, in the prayer, are called “debts,” are here called 
“trespasses,” debts of injury; wrongs done us in our bodies, goods, or good 
names. ‘ ‘frespasses 3” it Is an extenuating term for offences: rapamtanata, 
—‘stumbles, slips, falls.’ Note, It is a good evidence, and a good help of our 
forgiving others, to call the injuries done us by a mollifying, excusing name. 
Call them not treasons, but trespasses ; not wilful injuries, but casual inadver- 
tencies ; “ peradventure it was an oversight,” Gen. xliii. 12, therefore make the 
best of it. We must forgive, as we hope to be forgiven; and, therefore, must 
not only bear no malice, nor meditate revenge, but must not upbraid our 
brother with the injuries he has done us, nor rejoice in any hurt that befalls 
him; but must be ready to help him, and do him good; and if he repent, and 
desire to be friends again, we must be free and familiar with him, as before. 

Secondly. In a threatening: ‘ But if you forgive not those that have injured 
you, that is a bad sign you have not the other requisite conditions, but are 
aitogether unqualified for pardon; and, therefore, your Father, whom you call 
Father, and who, as a Father, offers you his grace upon reasonable terms, will 
nevertheless not forgive you. And if other graces be sincere, and yet you be 
defective greatly in forgiving, you cannot expect the comfort of your pardon, 
but to have your spirits brought down, by some afHiction or other, to comply 
with this duty.’ ote, Those that would find mercy with God must shew 
mercy to their brethren; nor can we expect that he should stretch out the 
hands of his favour to us, unless we lift up to him “pure hands, without 
wrath,” 1 Tim. ii. 8. If we pray in anger, we have reason to fear God will 
answer in anger. It has been said, ‘ prayers made in wrath are written in gall.’ 
What reason is there that God should forgive us the talents we are indebted 
to him, if we forgive not our brethren the pence they are indebted to us? 
Christ “came into the world” as the great Peacemaker, not only “to reconcils 
us to God,” but one to another, and in this we must comply with him. It is 


vi. 9, Whether this is intended as an actual form of prayer, or 
only as an example of what prayers should be, is a question which 
has been much discussed. The safer method is to view it as both a 
form and a pattern. It has been sometimes urged that all, or nearly 
all, the expressions of the prayer may be gathered from Jewish 
writings. ‘l'his may be quite true; but since not one of the writings 
quoted is so ancient as the Lord’s Prayer, the fact is worthless as an 
objection to the originality of the prayer. Of course, our Saviour 
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great presumption, and of dangerous consequence, for any to make a light 
matter of that which Christ here lays such stress upon. Men’s passions shall 
uot frustrate God’s word. 


16 Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, 
of a sad countenance: for they disfigure their faces, 
that they may appear unto men to fast. Verily I say 
unto you, They have their reward. 17 But thou, 
when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy 
face; 18 That thou appear not unto men to fast, but 
unto thy Father which 1s in secret: and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 


ee are here cautioned against hypocrisy in fasting, as before in almsgiving 
and in prayer. ee . : ey 

1. Jt is here supposed that religious fasting is a duty required of the disciples 
of Christ, when God in his providence calls to it, and when the case of their 
own souls, upon any account, calls for it; “when the bridegroom is taken 
away, then shall they fast,” ch. ix. 15. Fasting is here put last, because it is 
not so much a duty for its own sake, as a means to dispose us for other duties. 
Prayer comes in between almsgiving and fasting, as being the life and soul of 
both. Christ here speaks eproally of private fasts, such as pariiea ee persons 
Bresenhs to themselves, as free-will offerings, commonly used among the pious 
Jews: some fasted one day, some two, every week, others seldomer, as they saw 
cause; on those days they did not eat till sunset, and then very sparingly. 
It was not the Pharisee’s fasting twice in the week, but his boasting of it, 
that Christ condemned, Lu. xviii. 12. It is a laudable practice, and we have 
reason to lament it, that it is so generally neglected among Christians. Anna 
was much in fasting, Lw. ii. 37. Cornelius fasted and prayed, Acts x. 30. ‘The 
primitive Christians were much in it; see Acts i. 14; xiii. 3; xiv. 23. Private 
fasting is supposed, 1 Cor. vii. 5. It is an act of self-denial and mortification of 
the flesh, a oly revenge upon ourselves, and humiliation under the hand of 
God; the most grown Chetan must hereby own, they are so far from having 
any thing to be proud of, that they are unworthy of their daily bread. It isa 
means to curb the flesh, and the desires of it, and to make us more lively in 
religious exercises, as fulness of bread is apt to make us drowsy. Paul 
was “in fasting often,” and so he “kept under his body, and brought it into 
subjection.” 

Il. Weare cautioned not to do this “ as the hypocrites” did it, lest we lose the 
reward of it; and the more difficulty attends the duty, the greater loss it is to 
lose the reward of it. Now, 

First. The hypocrites pretended fasting, when there was nothing of that 
contrition and humiliation of soul in them, which is the life and soul of the 
duty. Theirs were mock fasts, the show and shadow without the substance. 
They took on them to be more humbled than really they were, and so endea- 
voured to put a cheat upon God, than which they could not put a greater 
affront upon him. The fast that God hath chosen is a day to afflict the soul 
not to hang down the head like a bulrush, or for a man to spread sackcloth and 
ashes under him; we are quite mistaken if we call this a fast, Isa. lviii. 5. 
pay exercise, if that be a 1, profits little; that is not fasting to God, even 
to him. 

Secondly. They proclaimed their fasting, and managed it so that all who 
saw them might take notice that it was a fasting-day with them. Even on 
these days they appeared in the streets, whereas they should have been in 
their closets; and they affected a down look, a melancholy countenance, a 
slow and solemn pace, and perfectly disfigured themselves, that men might see 
how oft they fasted, and might ery them up for devout, mortified men. Note, 
It is said that men who have in some measure mastered their pleasure, which 
is sensual wickedness, should be ruined by their pride, which is spiritual 
wickedness, and no less dangerous. Here, also, they have their reward, that 
praise and applause of men, which they court and covet so much; they have it, 
and it is their all. 

Ill. We are directed how to manage a private fast ; we must keep it private, 
ver. 17, 18. He doth not tell us how often we must fast; circumstances vary, 
and wisdom is profitable therein to direct. The Spirit in the word has left that 
to the spirit in the heart; but take this for a rule, whenever you undertake this 
duty, study therein to approve yourselves to God, and not to recommend your- 
selves to the good opinions of men. Humility must evermore attend upon our 
humiliation. Christ doth not direet to abate any thing of the reality of the 
fast; not ‘take a little meat, ora little drink, or alittle cordial ;’ no, ‘let the body 
suffer, but to lay aside the show and appearance of it; appear with thy ordi- 
nary countenance, guise, and habit; and, while thou deniest thyself thy bodily 
refreshments, do it so as that it may not be taken notice of, no, not by those 
that are nearest to thee; look pleasant, “anoint thine head, and wash thy 
fare,” as thou usest to do on other days, on purpose to conceal thy devotion 
and thou shalt be no loser in the praise of it at last; for though it be not of 
men, 1t shall be of God.’ Fasting is the “ humbling of the soul,” Ps. xxxv. 13; 
that is the inside of the duty, let that, therefore, be thy principal care; and as 
to the outside of it, covet not to let it be seen. If we be sincere in our solemn 
fasts, and humble, and trust God’s omniscience for our witness, and his good- 
ness for our reward, we shall find both that he did “see in secret,” and “ will 
reward openly.” Religious fasts, if rightly kept, will shortly be reeompensed 
with an everlasting feast. Our acceptance with God in our private fasts 
should make us dead, both to men’s applauses, (we must not do the duty in 
hopes of them,) and to men’s censures too (we must not decline the duty for 
fear of them.) David’s fasting was turned to his repevacts Ps. \xix. 10, and 
yet, ver. 13, “as for me,” let them say what they will of me, “my prayer is 
unto thee in an acceptable time.” 


19 Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal: 20 But lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal; 21 For where your treasure is, 
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| there will your heart be also. 
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22 The light of the 
body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light. 23 Butif thine eye 
be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If 
therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness! 24 No man can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate the one, and love the 
other ; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 


Worldly-mindedness is as common and as fatal a symptom of hypocrisy, as 
any other; for by no sin can Satan have a surer and faster hold of the soul, 
under the cloak of a visible and passable profession of religion, than by this; 
and therefore Christ having warned us against eee e praise of men,” 
comes next to warn us against coveting the wealth of the world; in this also 
we must take heed, lest we be as the hypocrites are, and do as they do. The 
fundamental error that they are guilty of is, that they choose the world for 
their reward. We must therefore take heed of hypocrisy and worldly-minded- 
ness, in the choice of our treasure, our end, and our master. 

I. In choosing the treasure we lay up. Something or other every man has 
which he makes his treasure, his portion, which is heart is upon, to which he 
carries all he can get, and which he depends upon for hereafter. It is that 
good, that chief good, which Solomon speaks of with such an emphasis, Heel. ii. 3. 
Something the soul will bave which it looks upon as the best thing, which it has 
a complacency and confidence in above other things: now Christ designs not 
to argent! us of our treasure, but to direct us in the choice of it. And here 
we have, 

First. A good caution against making the things that are seen, that are 
temporal, our best things, and placing our happiness in them, “ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth.” Christ’s disciples had left all to follow 
him, let them still keep in the same good mind. “ A treasure” is an abundance 
of something that is in itself, at least in our opinion, precious and valuable, 
and likely to stand usin stead hereafter. Now we must not “lay up our trea- 
sures on earth,” that is, 1. We must not count these things the best things, not 
the most valuable in themselves, nor the most serviceable to us. We must not 
eall them “glory,” as Laban’s sons did, but see and own, that they have no glory 
in comparison with the “ glory that excelleth.” 2. We must not covet an 
abundance of these things, nor be still grasping at more and more of them, and 
adding to them; as men do to that which is their treasure; as never knowing 
when we have enough. 3. We must not confide in them for hereafter, to be 
our security and supply in time to come; must not say to the gold, “thou art 
my hope.” 4. We must not content ourselves with them, as all we need or 
desire ; we must be content with a little for our passage, but not with all for 
our portion. These things must not be made our “consolation,” Lu. vi. 24, 
our “good things,” Zu. xvi. 25. Let us consider we are laying up, not for our 
posterity in this world, but for ourselves in the other world. e are put to 
our choice, and made in a manner our own carvers; that is ours which we lay 
up for ourselves; it concerns thee to choose wisely, for thou art choosing for 
thyself, and shalt have as thou choosest. If we know and consider ourselves, 
what we are, what we are made for, how large our capacities are, and how 
long our continuance, and that our souls are ourselves, we shall see it a foolish 
thing to lay up our treasure on earth. Here is a good reason given, why we 
should not look upon any thing on earth as our treasure, because it is hable 
to loss and decay, Ist. From corruption within. What is treasured up 
on earth, “moth and rust do corrupt.” If the treasure be laid up in fine 
clothes, the moth frets them, and they are gone and spoiled insensibly, when 
we thought them most securely laid up. If it be in corn, or other eatables, as 
his was who had his barns full, Zu. xii. 16, 17, rust (so we read it) corrupts 
that. Bpwors,—‘ Eating, eating by men, for “as goods are increased, they are 
increased that eat them,” Zeel. v. 11; eating by mice or other vermin; manna 
itself bred worms; or, it grows mouldy and musty, is struck, or smutted, or 
blasted; fruits soon rot. Or, if we understand it of silver and gold, that 
tarnisheth and cankers: it grows less with using, and grows worse with 
keeping, Jas. v. 2, 3; the rust and the moth breed in the metal itself and 
in the garment itself. Note, Worldly riches have in themselves a principle 
of corruption and decay, they wither of themselves, “and make themselves 
wings.” 2nd. From violence without: “Thieves break through and steal.” 
Every hand of violence will be aiming at the house where the treasure is laid 
up; nor can any thing be laid up so safe, but we may be spoiled of it. Mun- 
quam ego fortune credidi, etiam si videretur pacem_ agere ; omnia illa que wm 
me indulgentissime conferebat, pecuniam, honores, gloriam, eo loco posui, unde 
posset ea, sine metu meo, repetere,— 1 never repeaee confidence in fortune, 
even if she seemed propitious : whatever were the favours which her bounty 
bestowed, whether wealth, honours, or glory, I so disposed of them, that it 
was in her power to recall them without occasioning me any alarm.’—Seneca 
Consol. ad Helv. It is folly to make that our treasure which we may so easily 
be robbed of. 7 : 

Secondly. Good counsel, to make the ‘ee and glories of the other world, 
those “ things not seen,” that “are eternal,” our best things, and to place our 
happiness in them. “ Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” Note, 1. 
There are treasures in heaven, as sure as there are on this earth, and those in 
heaven are the only true treasures; the riches, and glories, and pleasures that 
are at God’s right hand, which those that are sanctified truly arrive at, when 
they come to be sanctified perfectly. 2. It is our wisdom to lay up our trea- 
sure in those treasures, to give all diligence to make sure our title to eternal 
life through Jesus Christ, and to depend upon that as our happiness, and look 
upon all things here below with a holy contempt, as not worthy to be com- 
pared with it. We must firmly believe there is such a happiness, and resolve 
to.be content with that, and to be content with nothing short of it. If we 
thus make those treasures ours, they are laid up, and we may trust God to 
keep them safe for us; thither let us then refer all our designs, and let out 
all our desires; thither let us send before our best effects and best affections. 
Let us not burthen ourselves with the cash of this world, which will but 
load us, and defile us, and be in danger to sink us, but, lay = in store good 
securities. The promises are bills of exchange, by which all true believers 
return their treasure to heaven, payable in a future state. And thus we must 
make that sure, that will be made sure. 3. It isa great encouragement to w 
to lay up our treasure in heaven, that there it is safe; it will not decay o 
itself, ro moth or rust will corrupt it, nor can we be by force or fraud deprived 
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employed phraseology and introduced ideas with which the Hebrews 
would be practically familiar, such at any rate as they would readily 
understand. It might be almost said that the prayer chiefly em- 
bodies, in the language of prayer, thoughts with which every reader 
of the Old Testament would be acquainted. 

vi. 11. “ Daily” in this verse is a word regarding which critics 
and translators in all ages have differed in opinion. A vast number 
understand it-as meauing what comes to us day by day, in regular | 


82 


succession. Others explain it to mean what has been provided for 
us by our heavenly Father. Some again, excluding the idea of tem- 
poral food, apply the word to spiritual provision, and call it “super- 


substantial” bread. Then there is the turn adopted in the ancient 


Syriac version, “‘ the bread of our necessity,” i.e., the bread which we 
require. It is not at all impossible that “ bread for our sustenance ” 
may copvey the true shade of thought almost as nearly us our 
language can express it. ‘Dread fur our subsistence” may bé 
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of it: “ Thieves donot break through to steal.” It is a happiness above and 
perene the changes and chances of time; an inheritance incorruptible. 

hirdly. A good reason why we should thus choose, and an evidence that we 
nave done so, ver. 21: “ Where your treasure is,” on earth or in heaven, “ there 
will your hearts be.” We are therefore concerned to be right and wise in 
the choice of our treasure, because the temper of our minds, and consequently 
the tenor of our lives, will be accordingly; either carnal or spiritual, earthly 
or heavenly. ‘The heart follows the treasure, as the needle follows the load- 
stone, or the sunflower the sun. Where the treasure is, there the value and 
esteem is, there the love and affection is, Col. iii. 2; that way the desires and 
pursuits go, thitherward the aims and intents are levelled, and all is done 
with that in view. Where the treasure is, there our cares and fears are, lest 
we come short of it: abont that we are most solicitous; there our hope and 
trust is, Pr. xviii. 10, 11; there our joys and delights will be, Ps. cxix. 111; 
and there our thoughts will be; there the he thought will be, the first 
thought, the free thought, the fixed thought, the frequent, the familiar 
thought. The heart is God’s due, Pr. xxiii. 26, and that he may have it, our 
treasure must be laid up with him, and then our souls will be lifted up to him. 
This direction about laying up our treasure, may very fitly be applied to the 
feregoing caution, of not doing what we do in religion ‘‘to be seen of men.” 
Our treasure is our alms, prayers, and fastings, and the reward of them; if we 
have done these only to gain the applause of men, we have laid up this trea- 
sure on earth, have lodged it in the hands of men, and must never expect to 
hear any further from it. Now it is folly to do this, for the praise of men we 
eovet so much, is liable to corruption; it will soon be rusty, and moth-eaten, 
and tarnished; a little folly, like a dead fly, will spoil it all, Hecl. x, 1. 
Slander and calumny are thieves that break through and steal it away, and 
so we lose all the treasure of our performances; we have run in vain, and 
laboured in vain, because we misplaced our intentions in doing of them. Hypo- 
eritical services lay up nothing in heaven, Jsa. lviii. 3, the gain of them is 
gone, when the soul is called for, Job xxvii. 8. But if we have prayed, and 
fasted, and given alms, in truth and uprightness, with an eye to God and to 
his acceptance, and have approved ourselves to him therein, we have laid up 
that treasure in heaven; a “book of remembrance is written” there, Mai. iii. 16, 
and being there recorded, they shall be there rewarded, and we shall meet 
them again with comfort, on the other side death and the grave. Hypocrites 
are “written in the earth,” Jer. xvii. 13; but God’s faithful ones have their 
names “ written in heaven,” Lu. x. 20. Acceptance with God is treasure in 
heaven, which can neither be corrupted nor stolen. His “ well done” shall stand 
for ever; and if we have thus laid up our treasure with him, with him our 
hearts will be; and where can they be better ? 

Il. We must take heed of hypocrisy and worldly-mindedness in choosing the 
end we look at. Our concern as to this, is represented by two sorts of eyes, 
which men have; a “single” eye, and an “evil” eye, ver. 22, 23. The expressions 
here are somewhat dar , because concise ; we shall therefore take them in 
some variety of interpretation. “ The light of the body is the eye;” that is 
plain: the eye is discovering and directing; the “light of the world” would 
avail us little without this “light of the body.” It is the “light of the eye” 
that “ rejoiceth the heart,” Pr. xv. 30; but what is that whic 
pared to the eye in the body. 


is here com- 


First. “The eye,” that is, ‘the heart, so some; if that “be single,” amAous,— | 


‘free, and ‘bountiful’ so the word is frequently rendered; as Lom. xii. 8; 
2 Cor. viii. 23 ix. 11—13; Jas.i.5; and we read of a “ bountiful eye,” Pr. xxii. 9; 
if the heart be liberally affected, and stand inclined to goodness and charity, 
it will direct the man to Christian actions, the whole conversation will “be 
full of light,” full of the evidences and instances of true Christianity, that 
“pure religion, and undefiled before God and the Father,” Jas. i. 27; full of 
light, that is, of good works, which are our “ light shining before men.” But 
if the heart “be evil,” covetous, and hard, and envious, griping and grudging, 
such a temper of mind is often expressed by “an evil eye, ch. xx. 153 

‘ar. vii. 22; Pr. xxiii. 6,7:;) the body will be “full of darkness, 
whole conversation will be heathenish and unchristian. The instruments 
of the churl are (and always will be) evil, but the liberal deviseth liberal 
things, Jsa. xxxii. 5—8. “If the light that is in us,” that is, those affections 
which should eee us to that which is good, “ be darkness,” if these be corrupt 
and worldly, if there be not so much as good nature in a man, not so much 
as a kind “op preeneny how great is the corruption of the man, and the dark- 
ness in which he sits! is sense seems to agree with the context; we 
must lay up treasure in heaven by liberality in giving of alms; and that not 
grudgingly but with cheerfulness, Lu. xii. 33; 2 Cor. ix. 7. “But these words 
in the parallel place do not come in upon any such occasion, Li. xi. 34, and 
therefore the coherence here doth not determine that to be the sense of them. 

Secondly. “ The eye,” that is, ‘the agentes ies AP so some: the practical 
judgment, the conscience, which is to the other faculties of the soul, as the eye 
1s to the body, to guide and direct their motions: now, “if this eye be single,” 
that is, if it makes a true and right judgment, and discerns things that differ, 
especially in the great concern of ‘ eying up the treasure,” so as to cioose 
aright in that, it will rightly guide the attections and actions, which wiil all 
be full of the light of grace and comfort. But “if this be evil” and corrupt, 
and instead of leading the inferior powers, is led, and bribed, and biassed by 
them, if this be erroneous and misinformed, the heart and life must needs he 
“full of darkness,” and the whole conversation corrupt and naught. Thiy 
that “will not understand” are said to “walk on in darkness,” Ps. 1xxxii. 5. 
It is sad when the spirit of a man, that should be the candle of the Lord, is an 
ignis fatuus, when “the leaders of the gotgal the leaders of the faculties, 

cause them to err,” for then they “that are led of them are destroyed,” 
dsa. ix. 16. An error in the practical judgment is fatal, it is that which calls 
* evil good, and good evil,” Zsa. v. 20. Therefore it concerns us to understand 
things aright to get our eyes anointed with eye salve. 

Thirdly. “ The eye,” that is, ‘the aims and intentions.’ By the eye we set our 
end before us, the mark we shoot at, the place we go to, keep that in view, 
and direct our motions accordingly. In every thing we do in religion there is 
something or other that we have in our eye; now, if our “eye be single,” 
that is, if we aim honestly, fix right ends to ourselves, and move rightly to- 
wards them, if we aim purely and ai at the glory of God, seek his honour 
and favour, and direct all entirely to him, then the eye is single. Paul’s was 
so when he said, “Io me to live is Christ;” and if we be right here, the 
“ whole body will be full of light,” all the actions will be regular and gracious, 
pleasing to God, and comfortable to ourselves. But if this “eye be evil,’ 
if instead of aiming only at the glory of God, and our acceptance with him, 
we look asquint at the applause of men, and while we protess to honour 
God, contrive to honour ourselves, and seek our own things under colour 
of “seeking the things of Christ,” this spoils all, the whole conversation will 
be perverse and unsteady, and the foundations being thus out of course, there 
ean be nothing but “confusion, ard every evil work,” in the superstructure. 
Draw the lines from the circumference to any other point but the centre, and 
they will cross. “If the light that is in thee be” not only dim, but § darkness” 
itself, it is a fundamental error, and destructive to all that follows. The end 
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specifies the action. It is of the last importance in religion, that we be right 
in our aims, and make “ eternal things,” not temporal, our scope, 2 Cor. iv. 1% 
The hypocrite is like the waterman, that looks one way and rows another; 
the true Christian like the traveller, that has his journey’s end in his eye, 
The hypocrite soars like the kite, with his eye upon the prey below, which he 
is ready to come down to, when he has a fair opportunity; the true Christian 
soars like the lark, higher and higher, forgetting the things that are beneath. 

I. We must take heed of hypocrisy and worldly-mindedness in chovsing 
the master we serve, ver. 24: “No man can serve two masters.” Serving two 
masters is contrary to the single eye; for the eye will be to the master’s hand, 
Ps. exxiii, 1,2. Our Lord Jesus doth here obviate the cheat which those put 
upon their own souls, who think to divide between God and the world, to 
have a treasure on earth, and a treasure in heaven too; please God and 
please men too: ‘ Why not?’ saith the hypocrite, ‘it is good to face two strings 
to one’s bow.’ They hope to make their religion serve their secular interest 
and so it will turn to account, both ways. The pretending mother was for 
dividing the child: the Samaritans will compound between God and idols: 
‘no,’ saith Christ, ‘this will not do.’ It is but a supposition that “gain is 
godliness,” 1 Zim. vi. 5. Here is, 

First. A general maxim laid down; it is likely, it was a proverb among the 
Jews, “No man can serve two masters,” much less two gods; for their com- 
mands will some time or other cross and contradict one another, and their 
occasions interfere. While two masters go together, a servant may follow 
them both, but when they part, you will see to which he belongs; he cannot 
love, and observe, and cleave to both as he should: if to the one, not to the 
other: either this or that must be comparatively hated and despised. This 
truth is plain enough in common Cases. 

Secondly. The application of it to the business in hand. “ Ye cannot serve 
God and “mammon.” Mammon is a Syriac word, that signifies ‘gain;’ so 
that whatever it is in this world, that is, or that we account to be, gain to us, 
(as St. Paul speaks, PAii. iii. 7,) that is “mammon;” “ Whatever is in the world 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” it is “ mammon.” 
To some their pen is their “mammon,” and they serve that, Phil. iii. 19; to 
others their ease, their sleep, their sports and pastimes are their “mammon,” 
Pr. vi. 9; to others worldly riches, Jas. iv. 13; to others honours and pre- 
ferments ; the praise and applause of men was the Pharisees’ “mammon;” in a 
word, self, the unity in which the world’s trinity centres, sensual, secular 
self, is the ““mammon” which cannot be served in conjunction with God ; for 
if it be served, it is in competition with him, and in contradiction to him. 
He doth not say, ‘We must not, or we should not, but we “cannot serve 
God and mammon,” we cannot love both,’ 1 Jno. ii. 15; Jas. iv. 4, or hold to 
both, or hold by both, in observance, obedience, attendance, trust, and de- 
pendence, for they are contrary, the one to the other. God saith, “My son, 
give me thy heart.” Mammon saith, ‘ No, give it me.’ God saith, “ Be content 
with such things as ye have.” Mammon saith, ‘ Grasp at all that ever thou 
canst ;’ Rem, rem, quocunque ; modo rem,— Money, money, by fair means or by 
onl, money.’ God saith, ‘ Defraud not, never tell a lie, he honest and just in 
ail thy dealings.’ Mammon saith, ‘ Cheat thy own father, if thou canst get by 
it.’ Grod saith, ‘ Be charitable.’ Mammon saith,‘ Hold thy own, this giving 
ondoes us all.’ God saith, “Be careful for nothing.” Mammon saith, ‘ Be 
eareful for every thing.’ God saith, “ Keep holy the Sabbath day.” Mammon 
sasth, ‘Make use of that day as well as any other for the world.’ Thus incon- 
sistent are the commands of God and mammon, so that we cannot serve both. 
Let us not then halt between God and Baal, but “ choose ye this day whom ye 
will serve,” and abide by your choice. 


25 Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; 
nor yet for your body, what yeshall put on. Is not 
the life more than meat, and the body than raiment? 
26 Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better thanthey ? 27 Whichof you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature? 28 And why 
take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: 29 And yet I say unto you, That even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. 30 Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to day is, and to morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith? 31 Therefore take no thought, saying, 
What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 82 (For after 
all these things do the Gentiles seek ;) for your hea- 
venly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. 33 But seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. 34 Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow: for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the 


evil thereof. 
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nearer still. After a careful examination of various opinions, Dean 
Alford reaches a similar conclusion. It may be well to note, as one 
reason for such difference of opinion, that the word rendered “ daily” 
is not found in any other passage or writing whatever. 

vi. 13. The petition, “Lead us not into temptation,” has by some 
objectors been regarded as implying that God arbitrarily exposes 
men to the temptations of sin. Such a view must be erroneous, 
because the prayer is addressed to God as our Father, And yet God 


tempted Abraham, in the well-known sense of the word—exposed to 
trial, put to the proof. Such a tentative process may sometimes be 
just and right, and to the glory of God, as well as to the advantage 
of his servants. On a lesser scale we are all similarly tempted every 
day ; for what is life’in the world but a mingled series of trials and 
deliverances? Yet we may pray not to be brought into temptations 
and trials which, without special grace, we cannot overcome. We 
may therefore pray to be delivered from the evil which besets us 
33 
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There is scarce any one sin that our Lord Jesus doth more largely and 
earnestly warn his disciples of, nor with more variety of arguments arm them 
against, than here the sin of disquieting, distracting, distrustful cares about 
the things of this life, which are a bad sign that both the treasure and the 
heart are on the earth; and therefore he thus largely insists upon it. Here is, 

1. The prohibition laid down. tis the counsel and command of the Lord 
Jesus, that we “take no thought ” about the things of this world. “1 say 
nnto you.” He saith it as our Lawgiver, and the Sovereign of our hearts; 
he saith it as our Comforter and the Helper of our joy. hat is it that he 
saith? It is this, and “he that hath ears to hear, let him hear” it: “ Take no 
thought for your life, nor yet for your bodies,” ver. 25; “take no thought 
saying, What shall we eat?” ver. 31; and again, ver. 34, “ Take no thought, 
uy pepymvare,—' Be not in care.’ As against hypocrisy, so against worldly 
cares, the caution is thrice repeated, and yet no‘ vain repetition.” Precept 
must be upon precept, and line upon line to the same purpose, and all little 
enough, it is a “sin which doth so easily beset us.” It intimates, how pee 
it is to Christ, and of how much concern it is to ourselves, that we shoul 
live without carefulness. It is the repeated command of the Lord Jesus to 
his disciples, that they should not divide and pull in pieces their own minds, 
with care about the world. There is a thought concerning the things of this 
life, which is not only lawful, but duty, such as is commended in the virtuous 
woman, Pr. xxvii. 23. The word is used concerning Paul's care of the 
churches, and Timothy’s care for the state of souls, 2 Cor. xi. 28; Phil. ii. 20. 
But the care here forbidden is, 1. A disquieting, tormenting care, which hurries 
the mind hither and thither, and hangs it in suspense; which disturbs our joy 
in God, and is a damp upon our hopes in him; which breaks the sleep, and 
hinders our enjoyment of ourselves, of our friends, and of what God has given 
us. 2. A distrustful, unbelieving thought. God has promised to provide for 
those that are his, all things needful for life, as well as godliness ; the life that 
now is, food and covering—not dainties, but necessaries. He never said, * They 
shall be feasted, but, “‘ verily they shall be fed.”’ Now, an inordinate care for 
time to come, and fear of wanting those supplies, spring from a disbelief of 
these promises, and of the wisdom and goodness of the Divine providence; and 
that is the evil of it. For present sustenance we may and must use lawful 
means to get it, else we tempt God; must be diligent in our callings, and pru- 
dent in proportioning our expenses to what we have, and pray for daily bread; 
and if other means fail, we may and must ask relief of those that are able 
to give it. He was none of the best of men that said, ‘To beg I ain ashamed,” 
Lu. xvi. 3, as he was who, ver. 21, “desired to be fed with tie crumbs;” but 
tor the future we must “cast our care upon God,” and “ take no thought,” be- 
cause it looks like a jealousy of God, who knows how to give what we want, 
when we know not how to get it. Let our souls dwell at ease in him. ‘This 

racious carelessness is the same with that sleep which God gives to iis 

eloved, in opposition to the worldling’s toil, Ps. exxvii. 2. bserve the 
cautions here: 

First. “Take no thought for your life.” Life is our greatest concern for 
this world,—‘“‘all a man has will he give for his life;” yet take no thought 
about it. 1. Not about the continuance of it; refer it to God, to lengthen or 
shorten it as he pleases; “my times are in thy hand,” and they are in «a good 
hand. 2. Not about the comforts of this life; refer it to God, to embitter or 
sweeten it as he pleases. We must not be solicitous, no, not about the neces- 
sary support of this life—food and raiment; these God has promised, and, 
therefore, we may more confidently expect; say not, ““ What shall we eat?’ 
It is the language of one at a loss and almost despairing; whereas, though 
many good people have the prospect of little, yet few but have present 
support. 

Secondly. “Take no thought for the morrow,” that is, for the time to come. 
Be not solicitous for hereafter, how you shall live next year, or when you are 
old, or what you shall leave behind you. As we must not boast of to morrow, 
so we must not “ care for to morrow,” or the events of it. 

Il. The reasons and arguments to enforce this prohibition. One would think 
the command of Christ was enough to restrain us from this foolish sin of 
disquieting, distrustful care, besides the comfort of our own souls so nearly 
concerned; but to shew how much the heart of Christ is upon it, ard what 
pleasure he takes in those that hope in his mercy, the command is backed with 
the most powerful arguments that can be. If reason may but rule us, surely 
we shall ease ourselves of these thorns. To free us from caring thoughts, and 
to expel them, Christ here suggests to us comforting thoughts, that we may 
be filled with them. It will be worth while to take pains with our own 
hearts, to argue them out of their disquieting cares, and to make ourselves 
ashamed of them. They may be weakened by right reason, but it is by an 
active faith only that they must be overcome. Consider, then, 

First. “Is not the life more than meat, and the bod than raiment?” ver. 25. 
Yes, no doubt it is; so he saith who had reason to understand the true value of 
present things, for he made them, he supports them, and supports us by them; 
and the thing speaks itself. Note, 1. Our life is a greater blessing than our 
livelihood... It is true, life cannot subsist without a livelihood; but the meat 
and raiment which are here postponed to the life and body, is such as is for 
ornament and delight; for about such we are apt to be solicitous. Meat and 
raiment are in order to life, and the end is more noble and excellent than the 
means. ‘he daintiest food and finest raiment are from the earth, but life from 
the “breath of God.” Life is the “ light of men,” meat is but the oil that feeds 
that light; so that the difference between rich and poor is very inconsiderable, 
since in the greatest things they stand on the same level, and differ only in the 
lesser. 2. This is an encouragement to us to trust God for food and raiment, 
and so to ease ourselves of all perplexing cares about them. God has given us 
life, and given us the body; it was an act of power, it was an act of favour, it 
was done without our care. What cannot he do for us who did that? What 
will he not? If we take care about our souls and eternity, which are more 
than the body and its life, we may leave it to God to provide for us food and 
raiment, which are less. God has maintained our lives hitherto, if sometimes 
with pulse and water, that has answered the end; he hath protected us, and 
kept us alive. He that guards us against the evils we are exposed to, will 
supply us with the good things we are in need of. If he had been pleased to 
kill us, to starve us, he would not so often have “given his angels a charge 
concerning us” to keep us. 

Secondly. “ Behold the fowls of the air,” and “consider the lilies of the 
field.” Here is an argument taken from God’s common providence towards 
the inferior creatures, and their dependence, according to their capacities, 
upon that providence. A fine pass fallen man has come to, that he must 
pe pear a school to the “fowls of the air,’ and they must “teach him!” 

ob xii. 7, 8. 

1. Look upon the fowls, and learn to trust God for food, ver. 26, and dis- 
quiet not yourselves with thoughts “what you shall eat.” ist. Observe the 

rovidence of God concerning them. Look upon them and receive instruction. 
There are various sorts of fowls; they are numerous, some of them ravenous. 
but they are all fed, and fed with food convenient for them; it is rare that an 
of them perish for want of food, even in winter, and there goes no little to fee 


The language in James i. 13 is not opposed to this, because that 
refers to temptation to sin. The doxology, “for thine is the king- 
dom,” &c., is omitted in so many copies, that most modern critics 
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them all the yearround. The fowls, as they are least serviceable to man, so 
they are least within his care ; men often feed upon them, but seldom feed them; 
yet they are fed, we know not how, and some of them fed fattest in the hardest 
weather : and it is “ your heavenly Father that feeds them;” he “knows all 
| the wild fowls of the mountains” better than you know the tame ones at your 
own barn door, Ps. 1. 11. Not a sparrow ep to the ground to pick upa 
grain of corn but by the providence of God, which extends itself to the meanest 
creatures. But that which is especially observed here is, that they are fed 
without any care or project of their own; “they sow not, neither do thes reap 
nor gather into barns;” the ant indeed doth, and the bee, and they are set 
before us as examples of prudence and industry; but the fowls of the air do 
not, they make no provision for the future themselves, and yet every day, as 
duly as the day comes, provision is made for them; and their “ eyes wait on 
God,” that great and good housekeeper, that “provides food for all flesh.” 
gnd. Improve this CO hoe encouragement to trust in God. “ Are ye not muck 
better thas they?” Yes, certainly you are. Note, The heirs of heaven are 
much better than the fowls of heaven; nobler and more excellent beings, ana 
by faith, soar higher; of a better nature and nurture, “wiser than the fowls of 
heaven,” Job xxxy. 11: though the children of this world, that “know not the 
| judgment of the Lord,” are not so wise as the stork, and the crane, and the 
swallow, Jer. viii. 7, you are dearer to God, and nearer, though they fly in 
the open firmament of heaven. He is their maker and lord, their owner and 
master; but, besides all this, he is your Father, and in his account “ ye are ot 
more value than many sparrows;” you are his children, his firstborn; now he 
that feeds his birds surely will not starve his babes. They trust your Father’s 
providence, and will not you trust it! In dependence upon that, they are 
careless for the morrow, and being so, oo live the merriest lives of all crea- 
tures, they “sing among the branches,” Ps. civ. 12, and, to the best of their 
power, they praise their Creator. If we were, by faith, as unconcerned about 
| the morrow as they are, we should sing as cheerfully as they do; for it is 
worldly care that mars our mirth, and damps our joy, and silenceth our praise 
as much as any thing. 

2. Look upon the lilies, and learn to trust God for raiment. That is another 
part of our care, what we shall put on; for decency, to cover our nakedness ; 
| tor defence, to keep us warm ; yea, and with many for dignity and ornament, to 
‘make them look great and fine; and so much concerned are they for gaiety 
and variety in their clothing, that this care returns almost as often as that for 
their daily bread. Now, to ease us of this care, let us “consider the lilies ot 
_ the field;” not only look upon them,—every eye doth that with pleasure,— 
| but “consider” them. Note, There is a great deal of good to be learned from 
_ what, we see every day, if we would but consider it, Pr. yi. 6; xxiv. 32. 1st. 
' Consider how frail the lilies are; they are the “grass of the field.” Lilies, 
| though distinguished by their colours, yet still are but grass. Thus “all flesh 
is grass,” though some in the endowments of body and mind are, as lilies, much 
admired, yet still they are grass; the grass of the field, in nature and constitu- 
tiun; they stand upon the same level with others. Man’s days, at best, are as 
grass, us the “flower of the grass,” 1 Pet.i.24. This grass “to day is,” and 

“to morrow is cast into the oven;” in a little while, the place that knows us 
will “know us uo more.” The grave is the oven into which we shall be cast, 
and in which we shall be consumed, as grass in the fire, Ps. xlix. 14. This 


| intimates a reason why we should not take thought for the morrow what we 


shall put on, because perhaps by to morrow we may have occasion for our 
2nd. Consider how free from care the lilies are. “ They toil 
not,” as men do to earn clothing, as servants to earn their liveries; “neither do 
they spin,” as women do to make clothing. It doth not, therefore, follow, that 


' we must therefore neglect, or do carelessly, the proper business of this life ; 
it is the praise of the virtuous woman, that “ 


prais } 1 she lays her hand to the spindle 
makes fine linen, and sells it,” Pr. xxxi. 19, 24. Idleness tempts God, instead 
of trusting him; but he that provides for the inferior creatures without their 


' labour, much more will provide for us, by blessing our labour, which he has 


made our duty; and if we should, by sickness, be disabled to toil and spin, 
God cap furnish us with what is nosey for us. 3rd. Consider how fair. 
how fine, the lilies are. How they grow. hat they grow from. The root o' 
the lily or tulip, as other bulbous roots, is, in the winter, lost and buried under 
ground, yet when spring returns, it appears and starts up ina little time; hence 
it is promised to God’s Israel, that they “shall grow as the lily,” Hos. xiv. 5. 
Consider what they grow to. Ont of that obscurity, in a few weeks they come 
to be so very gay, that even “Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” ‘The array of Solomon was very splendid and magnificent; he 
that had the peculiar treasure of kings and provinces, and so studiously 
affected pomp and gallantry, doubtless had the richest clothing, and the best 
made up that could be got, especially when he appeared in his glory on high 
days; and yet, let him dress himself as fine as he could, he comes far short of 
the beauty of the lilies, and a bed of tulips outshines him. Let us, therefore, 
be more ambitious of the wisdom of Solomon, in which he was outdone by 
none; wisdom to do our duty in our places, rather than the glory of Solomon, 
in which he was outdone by the lilies. Knowledge and grace are the perfection 
of man—not beauty, much less fine clothes. ow God is here said thus to 
“clothe the grass of the field.” Note, All the excellencies of the creature flow 
from God, the fountain and spring of them. It was he that gave the horse his 
strength, and the lily its beauty; every creature is in itself, as well as to us, 
what he makes it to be. 4th. Consider how instructive all this is to us, ver.30. 


First. As to fine clothing. This teaches us not to care for it at all, not to covet 
it, not to be proud of it, not to make “the ley on of apparel our adorning,” 
for after all our care in this, the lilies will far outdo us; we cannot dress so 
fine as they do, why then should we go about to vie with them? Their adorn- 
ing will soon perish, and so will ours; they fade, “ are to day,” and “to morrow 
are cast,” as other rubbish, “into the oven;” and the clothes we are proud of 
are fading, the gloss is soon gone, the colour sheds, the shape goes out of 
fashion, or in a while the garment itself is worn out. Such is man in all nis 
pomp, Isa. xlvi. 6, 7, especially rich men, Jas. i. 10; they “fade away in their 
ways.” Secondly. As to necessary clothing. This teacheth us to cast the care 
of it upon God; Jehovah-jireh, trust him that clothes the lilies to provide for 
you what you shall put on. If he give such fine clothes to the grass, much 
more will he give sering clothes to his own children; clothes that shal! be 
warm upon them, not only “ when he quieteth the earth with the south wind,” 
but when he disquiets it with the north wind, Job xxxvii. 17. He shail much 
more clothe eg ; for you are nobler creatures, of a more excellent being; if 
so he clothe the short-lived xrass, much more will he clothe you that are made 
for immortality. Even the children of Nineveh are preferred before the gourd 
Jonah iv. 10, 11, much more the sons of Zion, that are in covenant with Gad. 
Observe the title he gives them, ver. 30: “O ye of little faith.” This may be 
taken, Ist. As an encouragement to true faith; though it be but weak, it en- 
titles us to the Divine care, and the promise of suitable supply. Great faith 
shall be commended, and fetch in great things, but little faith small not b* 
rejected, even that shall fetch in food and raiment. Sound believers shall be 
provided for, though they be not strong believers. The babes in the family a e 
fed and clothed as well as those that are grown up, and with a special care 


> 


vi. 16. The hypocrites who do their “ righteousness”’ before men 
throw aside their cheerful aspect when they tast, look sad, and even 
neglect their personal appearance. The word for “ disfigure” would 


regard it as a very ancient addition to the text. Those, however, who || apply to anything which alters the natural features, even to the 


say, with Mr. Blackley, that it “is unsupported by ancient authorities ” 
are wrong, since it is wholly found in the Peshito, and nearly all in 
the Curetonian Syriac, two texts which claim an antiquity much 
greater than that of any Greek copy in existence. 
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| paints used by women. In this case it is rather slovenliness than 
cosmetics which are in view. ‘They have their reward” is to be 
explained as in verse 2, They attract attention, aud this is their 
wuole reward, 


A.D. 31. 


and tenderness; say not “fam but a child,” but “a dry tree,” Isa. lvi. 3, 5; 
for though “ poor ar eee yet “the Lord thinketh on thee.” Or, 2nd. It 
is rather a vahnke to weak faith, though it be true, ch. xiv. 31; and it intimates 
what is at the bottom of all our inordinate care and thoughtfulness, it is owin 
to the weakness of our faith, and the remainders of unbelief in us. If we ha 
but more faith, we should have less care. 

Thirdly. “ Which of ou,” the wisest, the strongest of you, “by taking 
thought can add one cubit to his stature?” ver. 27, ‘to his age,’ so some; 
but the measure of a cubit speaks it to be meant of the stature; and the age, 
at longest, is but a span, Ps. xxxix. 5. Let us consider, 1. We did not arrive to 
the stature we are of by our own care and thought, but by the providence of 
God. An infant of a span long is grown up to be a man of six foot, and how 
was one cubit after another added to his stature ?—not by his own forecast or 
contrivance; he grew, he knew not how, by the power and goodness of God. 
Now he that made our bodies, and made them of such a size, surely will take 
care to provide for them. Note, God is to be acknowledged in the increase of 
our bodily strength and stature, and to be trusted for all needful supplies, 
because he has made it to appear that he is for the body. The growing age is 
the thoughtless, careless age, yet we grow; and shall not he who reared us to 
this, provide fer us now weare reared? 2. We cannot alter the stature we are 
of, if we would never so fain; what a foolish and ridiculous thing would it be 
for a man of low stature to perplex himself, to break his sleep, and beat his 
brains about it, and to be continually taking thought how he migbt be a cubit 
higher; when, after all, he knows he cannot effect it, and therefore he had 
better be content, and take it as itis. Weare not all of a size, yet the difference 
in stature between one and another is not material, nor of any great account ; 
a little man is ready to wish he were as tall as such an one, but he knows it is 
to no purpose, and therefore doth as well as he can with it. Now as we do in 
reference to our bodily stature, so we should do in reference to our, worldl 
estate. Ist. We should not covet an abundance of the wealth of this world, 
any more than we would covet the addition of a cubit to one’s stature, which is 
a great deal in a man’s height; it isenough to grow by inches; such an addition 
would but make one unwieldy, and a burden to one’s self. 2nd. We must recon- 
cile ourselves to our state, as we do to our stature; set the conveniences against 
the inconveniences, and so make a virtue of necessity : what cannot be remedied 
must be made the best of. We cannot alter the disposals of Providence, and 
therefore must acquiesce in them, accommodate ourselves to them, and relieve 
ourselves as well as we can against inconveniences, as Zaccheus against the 
inconvenience of his stature, Ml climbing into the tree. 

Fourthly. “ After all these things do the Gentiles seek,” ver. 32. Thought- 
fulness about the world is a heathenish sin, and unbecoming Christians. The 
Gentiles seek these things, because they know not better things; are eager for 
this world, because they are strangers to a better; they seek these things 
with care and anxiety, because they are “ without God in the world,” and un- 
derstand not his providence. They fear and worship their idols, but know not 
how to trust them for deliverance and supply, and therefore are themselves 
full of care; but it is a shame for Christians, that build upon nobler principles, 
and profess a religion which teacheth them, not only that there is a Provi- 
dence, but that there are promises made to the good of the life that now is; 
which teacheth them a confidence in God and a contempt of the world, and 
gives such reasons for both; it is a shame for them to walk as other Gentiles 
walk, and to fill their heads and hearts with these things. 

Fifthly. “ Your heavenly Father knows that ye have need of all these things;” 
these necessary things, food and raiment; knows our wants better than we do 
ourselves; though he be in heaven, and his children on earth, he observes what 
the least and poorest of them has occasion for, Rev. ii. 9, “ I know thy poverty.” 
You think if such a good friend did but know your wants and straits, you should 
soon have relief: your God knows them; and he is your Father that loves you 
and pities you, and is ready to help you—your heavenly Father, that has where- 
withal to supply all your needs. Therefore, away with all disquieting thoughts 
and cares; go to thy Father; tell him, “ He knows thou hast need of such and 
such things;” he asks you, “ Children, have you any meat?” Jno. xxi. 5. Tell 
him whether you have or no. Though he knows our wants, he will know them 
from us; and when we have opened them to him, let us cheerfully refer our- 
selves to his wisdom, power, and goodness for our supply. Therefore we should 
ease ourselves of the burthen of care, by casting it upon God, because it is he 
“that careth for us,” 1 Pet. vy. 7; and what needs all this ado? If he care, why 
should we care? : 

Sixthly. “ Seek first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you,” ver. 33. Here is a double argument against 
the sin of thoughtfulness ; take no thought for your life, the life of the body, 
for, ist. You have greater and better things to take thought about ; the life of 
your soul, * hice eternal happiness, that is the “one thing needful,” Lu. x. 42, 
about which you should employ your thoughts, and which is commonly neg- 
lected in those hearts wherein worldly cares have the ascendant. If we were 
but more careful to please God, and to work out our own salvation, we should 
be less solicitous to please ourselves, and work out an estate in the world. 
Thoughtfulness for our souls is the most effectual cure of thoughtfulness for 
the world. 2nd. You have a surer, an easier, a safer, and a more compendious 
way to obtain the necessaries of this life, than by carking, and caring, and 
fretting about them; and that is, by seeking “first the kingdom of God,” and 
making religion your business. Say not that is the way to starve; no, that is 
the way to be well provided for, even in this world. Observe here, 

1. The great duty required ; it is the sum and substance of our whole duty: 
“Seek first the kingdom of God,” that is, ‘ mind religion as your great and 
principal concern.’ Our duty is to seek, that is, to desire, pursue, and aim at 
these things. It is a word that has in it much of the constitution of the new 
covenant in favour of us; though we have not attained, but in many things 
fail and come short, sincere seeking is accepted, that is, a careful concern, and 
an earnest endeavour. Now observe, Ist. The object of this seeking: “The 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness ;” that is, we must mind heaven as our 
end, and holiness as our way. ‘Seek the comforts of the kingdom of grace 
and glory as your felicity; aim at “ the kingdom of heaven,” press towards it, 
give diligence to make it sure, resolve not to take up short of it; seek for this 
glory, honour, and immortality; prefer heaven and heavenly blessings, far 
before earth and earthly delights.” We make nothing of our religion, if we do 
not make heaven of it. And with the happiness of this kingdom seek the 
righteousness of it; God’s righteousness, the righteousness which he requires 
to be wrought in us, and wrought by us, such as exceeds that of the scribes 
and Pharisees; we must ‘‘ follow peace and holiness,” Heb. xii. 14. 2nd. The 
order of it: “ Seek first the kingdom of God.” Let your eare for your souls 


and another world take place of all other cares; and let all the concerns of! 
We must seek the 


this life be made to truckle to those of the life to come. s 
things of Christ more than our own things; and if ever they come in compe- 
tition, we inust remember which we aré to give the preference to. ‘Seek 


these things first; first in thy days, let the morning of youth be dedicated to ' 


|| eye. 


God, 


rons, 


Wisdom must be sought early; it is good beginning betimes to be reli- 
Seek this first every day; let waking thoughts be of God.’ Let this 
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be our principle,to do that first which is most needful, and let him that is the 
first have the first. 

2. The gracious promise annexed is, that then “all these things,” the neces- 
sary supports of life, “shall be added unto you;” shall be ‘given over and 
above; so it is inthe margin. You shall have what you seek—the “kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness ;” for never any sought in vain, that sought in 
earnest; and penidos that, you shall have food and raiment by way of over- 
plus, as he that buys goods hath paper and packthread given him over and 
above into the bargain. “Godliness hath the promise of the life that now is,” 
1 Tim. iv. 8. Solomon asked wisdom, and had that and other things added to 
him, 2 Chr. i. 11, 12. Ohwhat a blessed change would it make in our hearts 
and lives did we but firmly believe this truth, that the best way to be com- 
fortably hard for in this world is to be most intent upon another world! 
We then begin at the right end of our work when we begin with God. If we 
give diligence to make sure to ourselves the kingdom of God, and the right- 
eousness ‘thereof, as to all the things of this life, Jehovah-jireh, ‘the Lord will 
provide’ as much of them as he sees good for us, and more we would not wish 
for. Have we trusted him for the “ portion of our inheritance” at our end 
and shall we not trust him for the “portion of our cup” in the way to it 
God’s Israel were not only brought to Canaan at last, but had their charges 
borne through the wilderness. Oh that we were more thoughtful about the 
things that are not seen, that are eternal, and then the less thoughtful we shall 
be, and the less thoughtful we shall need to be, about the things that are seen, 
that are temporal! “Also regard not your stuff,” Gen. xlv. 20, 23. 

Seventhly. “ The morrow shall take el for the things of itself; sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,” ver. 34. e must not perplex ourselves inor- 
dinately about future events, because every day brings along with it its own 
burthen of cares and grievances. as, if we look about us, and suffer not our , 
fears to betray the succours which grace and reason offer, it brings along with 
it its own strength and supply too. So that we are here told, 1. ‘That thought- 
fulness for the morrow is needless. “ Let the morrow take thought for the 
things of itself.” If wants and troubles be renewed with the day, there are 
aids and provisions renewed likewise; “ compassions,” that are “new every 
morning,’ Lam, iii. 22; the saints have a friend that is “ their arm every morn- 
ing,” and gives out fresh supplies daily, /sa. xxxiii. 2, according “as the business 
of every day requires,” Hzr. iii, 4; and so he keeps his people in a constant 
dependence on him. Let us refer it therefore to the morrow’s strength to do 
the morrow’s work, and bear the morrow’s burthen; to morrow, and the 
things of it, will be provided for without us ; what need we thus anxiously care 
for that which is so wisely cared for already? This doth not forbid a prudent 
foresight, and preparation accordingly, but perplexing solicitude, and a pre- 
possession of difficulties and calamities which may perhaps never come, or 
if they do, may be easily borne, and the evil of them guarded against. The 
meaning is, ‘let us mind present duty, and then leave events to God; do the 
“work of the day in its day,” and then let “to morrow” bring along with it.’ 
2. That thoughtfulness for the morrow is one of those foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which they that will be rich fall into, and one of the many sorrows where- 
with they “pierce themselves through ;” “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” his present day has trouble enough attending it, we need not 
accumulate burthens by anticipating our cumber, nor borrow perplexities 
from to morrow’s evils, to add to those of this day. It is uncertain what to 
morrow’s evils may be, but whatever ay be, it is time enough to take thought 
about them when they come. What a fo a is it to take that trouble upon our- 
selves this day, by care and fear, which belongs to another day, and will be 
never the lighter when it comes. Let us not pull that upon ourselves altogether 
at once, which providence hath wisely ordered to be borne by parcels. The 
conclusion of this whole matter then is, that it is the will and command of the 
Lord Jesus, that his disciples should not be their own tormentors, nor make 
their passage through this world, more dark and unpleasant by their apprehen- 
sions of troubles, than God has made it by the troubles themselves. By our 
daily prayers we may fetch in strength to bear us up under our daily troubles, 
and to arm us against the temptations that attend them, and “let none of these 
things move us.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


This chapter continues and concludes Christ’s sermon on the mount, which is purely 
practical, directing us to order our conversation aright, both toward God and man; for 
the design of the Christian religion is to make men good, every way good. We have, 
I. Some rules concerning censure and reproof, ver. 1-6. II. Encouragements given 
us to pray to God for what we need, ver. 7—11. III. The necessity of strictness in 
conversation urged upon us, ver. 13, 14. IV. A caution given us to take heed of false 


prophets, ver. 16—20. V. The conclusion of the whole sermon, shewing the necessity 
of universal obedience to Christ’s commands, without which we cannot expect to be 
happy, ver. 21—27. 
hearers, ver. 28, 29. 


VI. The impression which Christ’s doctrine made upon his 


UDGE not, that ye be not 
e judged. 2 For with what 
? judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged: and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again. 3 
And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s 
=) eye, but considerest not the 
) ¢-— beam that is in thine own eye? 

wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull 

out the mote out of thine eye ; and behold, a beam is 
in thine own eye? 5 Thou hypocrite, first cast out 


|| the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou 


see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s 
6 Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 


vi. 17. Anointing the head, by applying oil or pomades, was 
universal among the civilised nations of antiquity. ‘l'his anointing 
seems to have been sometimes in a manner public, because it was 
often one of the compliments paid to guests. Lightfoot says the 
Jews neither anointed nor washed themselves when they fasted. 

vi. 19, 20. In the Greek text the Greek word for “corrupt” is 
the same rendered “ disfigu:e” in verse 16. Moth and rust change 
the appearance of what ubey attuck. Mention is made of thieves 


breaking through; it is rather “digging through,” tne fact being 
that the plunderers often made a breach in the very walls of houses. 
Dr, Jamieson observes, that in hot climates moths appear in little 
colonies, moving in close and regular columns, and fastening with 
determined voracity on all sides at once of whatever object promises 
them a suitable repast. The risks to which wealth is exposed. where 
it consists of garments and other perishable guods, are very great. 
vi. 24, Mammon is an Aramaic word, weaning ricues or wealth, 
30 
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neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they 
trample them under their feet, and turn again and 
rend you. 


Our Saviour is here directing us how to carry it in reference to the faults of 
others ; and it seems intended for a reproof to the scribes and Pharisees, who 
were very rigid and severe, very magisterial and supercilious, in condemning all 
about them, as those commonly are that are proud and conceited in justifying 
themselves. We have here, 

I. A caution against judging, ver..1, 2. There are those whose office is to 
judge,—magistrates ent ministers; Christ, though he made not himself a judge, 
yet came not to unmake them, for by him princes decree justice; but this is 
direeted to private persons, to_his disciples, who shall hereafter “sit on 
thrones judging,” but not now. Now observe, 3 

First. The prohibition “judge not;” we must judge ourselves, and judge of 
our own acts, but we must not judge our brother ; not magisterially, assuming 
such an authority over others, as we allow not them over us: whereas our rule 
is, to be “subject to one another.” “Be not many masters,” Jas. iii. 1. We 
must not sit in the judgment seat to make our word a law to everybody; we 
must not judge our brother, that is, we must not “speak evil” of him, so it is 
explained, Jas. iv. 11; we must not “ despise him,” or “set him at nought,” 
Rom. xiv. 10. Judge not rashly, pass not such a judgment upon our brother as 
hath no ground, but is only the product of our own jealousy and ill-nature ; 
we must not make the worst of people, nor infer such invidious things from 
their words and actions as they will not bear. Judge not uncharitably, and 
unmercifully, and with a spirit of revenge, and a desire to do him a mischief ; 
judge not of a man’s state by a single act, nor of what he is in himself, by what 

1e is to us, because in our own cause we are apt to be partial; we must not 

judge the hearts of others, nor their intentions, for it is God’s prerogative to 
try the heart, and we must not step into his throne; nor must we judge of 
their eternal state, nor call them hypocrites, reprobates, and cast-aways; that 
is stretching beyond our line; what have we to do thus to judge another man’s 
servant? Counsel him, and help him, but do not judge him. 

Secondly. The reason to enforce this prohibition; “that ye be not judged.” 
This intimates, 1. That if we presume to judge others we may expect to be 
ourselves judged. He that usurps the bench shall be called to the bar. He 
shall be judged of men; commonly none are more censured than those that are 
most censorious, every one will have a stone to throw at him; he that, like Ish- 
mael, has “his hand,” his tongue “against every man,” shall,like him, have every 
man’s hand and tongue against him, Gren. xvi. 12; and no mercy shall be shewed 
to the good names of those that shew no mercy to the good names of others. 
Yet that is not the worst of it, they shall be judged of God, from him they 
shall receive the “ greater condemnation,” Jas. iii. 1; both parties must appear 
before him, Rom. xiv. 10; who, as he will relieve the “ humble sufferer,” so he 
will resist the “haughty scorner,” and give him enough of judging. 2. That 
if we be modest and charitable in our censures of others, and decline judging 
them, and judge ourselves rather, “we shall not be judged of the Lord.” As 
God will forgive those that forgive their brethren; so he will not judge those 
that will not judge their brethren; the “merciful shall find mercy.” It is an 
evidence of humility, charity, and deference to God, and shall be owned and 
rewarded by him accordingly ; see Rom. xiv. 10. The judging of those that judge 
others, is according to the law of retaliation: “ with what Judgment \° judge, 
ye shall be judged,” ver. 2. The righteous God doth many times in his judg- 
ments observe a rule of proportion, as in the case of Adonibezek, Jud. i. 7; 
and see Rev. xiii. 10; xviii. 6. Thus will he be both justified and magnified in 
his judgments, and all flesh will be silenced before him. “ With what mea- 
sure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again;” perhaps in this world, so 
that men may read their sin in their punishment. Let this deter us from all 
severity in dealing with our brother ; ‘‘ what then shall we do when God riseth 
up?” Job xxxi. 14; what would become of us, if God should be as exact and 
severe in judging us, as we are in judging our brethren? if he should weigh us 
in the same balance? We ma. justly expect it, if we be extreme to mark what 
our brethren do amiss. In this, as in other things, men’s “ violent dealings 
return upon their own heads.” . 

Il. Some cautions about reproving. Because we must not judge others, which 
is a great sin, it doth not therefore follow that we must not reprove others, 
which is a great duty, and may be a means of “saving a soul from death; 
however, it will be a means of saving our souls from sharing in their guilt. 
Now observe here, 

First. [t is not every one that is fit to reprove; those that are themselves 
guilty of the same faults they accuse others of, or worse, bring shame upon 
themselves, and are not itkety to do good to those they reprove, ver. 3—5. 
Ilere is, 1. A just reproof to the censorious, that quarrel with their brother for 
small faults, while they allow themselves in great ones; are quick sighted to 
spy “a mote” in his eye, but are not sensible of “a beam” in their own; nay, 
and will be very officious to “ pull out the mote out of his eye,” when they are 
as unfit to do it, as if they were themselves stark blind. ote, Ist. There are 
degrees in sin; some sins are comparatively but as motes, while others are as 
beams; some as a gnat, others as a camel; not that there is any sin little, for 
there is no little God to sin against; if it be a mote, (or splinter, for so it might 


better be read,) it is in the eye; if a gnat, it is in the throat; both painful and | 


perilous, and we cannot be easy or well till they are got out. 2nd. Our own 
sins ought to appear greater to us than the same sins in others; that which 
charity teaches us to call but a “splinter in our brother’s eye,” true repent- 
ance and godly sorrow will teach us to call a “beam in our own; 


are many that have “beams in their own eyes,” and yet “‘do not consider it.” 
They are under the guilt and dominion of very great sins, and yet are not 
aware of it, but justify themselves, as if they needed no repentance or reform- 
ation; it is as strange that a man ean be in such a sinful miserable condition 
and not be aware of it, as that a man should have a beam in his eye, an 
not consider it; but the god of this world so artfully blinds their minds, as that 
yet with great assurance they say, “we see.” 4th. lt is common for those that 
are most sinful themselves, and least sensible of it, to be most forward and free 
in judging and censuring others; the Pharisees that were most haughty in 
justifying themselves, were most scornful in condemning others. ‘They fell 
foul upon Christ’s disciples for “eating with unwashed hands,” which was 
scarce a mote, while they bolstered men up in a contempt of their parents, 
which was a beam. Pride and uncharitableness are commonly beams in the 
eyes of those that pretend to be critical and nice in their censures of others. 
ay, many are guilty of that in secret, which they have the face to punish in 
others when it is discovered. Cogita tecum, fortasse vitium de quo quereris, si 
te diligenter excusseris, in sinu invenies ; inique publico irasceris crimini tuo,— 
‘Reflect that perhaps the fault of which you complain, might, on a strict exami- 
pation, be discovered in yourself; and that it would be unjust publicly to 


here personified. We have no proof that Mamnion was ever the 
name of an idol, as some say. 

vi. 25. The phrase rendered “take no thought” is equivalent to 
“be not anxious.” It reproves those fretful fears of coming trouble 
which so much distress those who entertain them. The assertion 
that our Lord here discourages thoughtfulness and prudence is 
pwing to prejudice or culpable ignorance. 

vi. 28. No particular species of lily is indicated here; the word 
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the sins of others must be extenuated, but our own aggravated. 3rd. There - 
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express indignationagainst yourown crime.’ Seneca, de Beneficiis. But, 5th. 
Men’s being so severe upon the faults of others, while they are indulgent of 
their own, is a mark of hypocrisy: “thou hypocrite,” ver, 5; whatever such an 
one may pretend, it is certain he is no enemy to sin, (if he were, he would be 
an enemy to his own sin,) and therefore is not worthy of praise; nay, it appears 
he is an enemy to his brother, and therefore worthy of ian: This spiritual 


| charity must begin at home; ‘ for “ how canst thou say?”—how canst thou 


for shame say to thy brother, Let me help to reform thee, when thou takest no 
care to reform thyself?’ Thy own heart will upbraid thee with the absurdit 
of it; thou wilt do it with an ill:grace, and thou wilt expect every one to te 
thee that vice corrects sin: “Physician, heal thyself ;” J pre, sequar,—' Go 
you before, and I will follow.’ See Rom. ii. 21. 6th. The consideration of 
what is amiss in ourselves, though it ought not to keep us from friendly re- 
proving, ought to keep us from magisterial censuring, and to make us very 
candid and charitable in judging others. ‘ Therefore, “restore with the spirit 
of meekness, considering thyself,” Gal. vi. 1, what fhou hast been, what thou 
art, and what thou wouldest be, if God should leave thee to thyself.’ 2. Here 
is a good rule for reprovers, ver. 5: Go in the right method, “first cast the 
beam out of thine own eye.” Our own badness is so far from excusing us in 
not reproving, that our being by it rendered unfit to reprove, is an aggravation 
of our badness; I must not say, ‘1 have “a beam in my own eye,” and, there- 
fore, 1 will not oe my brother with the mote out of his:’ a man’s offence 
will never be his defence; but I must first reform myself, that I may thereby 
help to reform my brother, and may qualify myself to reprove him. Nate, 
Those that blame others ought to be blameless and harmless themselves. 
Those that are “reprovers in the gate,” reprovers by office, magistrates, and 
ministers, are concerned to “walk circumspectly,” and to be very regular in 
their conversations. An elder must have “a good report,” 1 Zim. ili. 2,7. The 
snuffers of the sanctuary were to be of pure gold. 

Secondly. It is not every one that is fit to be reproved; “give not that 
which is holy unto dogs,” ver. 6. This may be considered either, 1. As a rule 
to the disciples in preaching the Gospel: not that they must not preach it to 
any that were wicked or profane,—Christ himself preaches to publicans and 
sinners,—but such as they found obstinate after the Gospel was preached to 
them, blasphemed it, and persecuted the preachers of it, let them not spend 
much time Among auch for it would be lost labour, but let them turn to others, 
Acts xiii, 41: so Dr Whitby. Or, 2. As arule to all in giving reproof. Our 
zeal against sin must be guided by discretion, and we must not go about to 
give instructions, counsels, and rebukes, much less comforts, to hardened 
scorners, to whom it will certainly do no good, but who will be exasperated 
and enraged at you. Throw a pearl toa swine, and he will resent it as if you 
threw a stone at him; reproofs will be called reproaches, as they were, 
Lu. xi. 45; Jer. vi. 10; therefore give not to dogs and swine, unclean creatures, 
holy things. Note, Ist. Good counsel and reproof is a holy thing, and a pearl: 
it is an ordinance of God, it is precious ; “‘as an ear-ring of gold, and an orna- 
ment of fine gold, so is a wise reprover,” Pr. xxv. 12; and a wise reproof “like 
an excellent oil,” Ps. exli.5. It is a “ tree of life,” Pr. iii. 8. 2nd. Among the 
generation of the wicked there are some that are arrived to such a pitch of 
wickedness, that they are to be looked upon as dogs and swine, that are impu- 
Eentiyiend notoriously vile, that have so long “ walked in the way of sinners,” 
that they are set down in “the seat of the scornful,” and professedly hate and 
despise instruction, and set it at defiance, so that they are irrecoverabl 
irreclaimably wicked; they return with “the dog to his vomit,” and with the 
sow to her “ wallowing in the mire.” 3rd. Reproofs of instruction are ill be- 
stowed upon such, and expose the reprover to all the contempt and mischief 
that may be expected from dogs and swine, One can expec* no other but that 
they will trample the reproofs under their feet, in scorn of them, and rage 
against them; for they are impatient of control and contradictions, and they 
will turn again and rend the reprovers; rend their good names with their re- 
vilings, return them wounding words for their healing ones; rend them with 
persecution. Herod rent John Baptist for his faithfulness. See here what is 
the evidence of men being dogs and swine. Those are to be reckoned such 
who hate reproofs and reproyers, and fly in the face of those that, in kindness 
to their souls, shew them their sinand danger. These sin against the remedy ; 
who shall heal and help those that will not be healed and helped? {t is plain 
“ God has determined to destroy such,” 2 Chr. xxv. 16. The rule here given 
is applicant to the distinguishing, sealing ordinances of the Gospel, which must 
not be prostituted to those who are openly wicked and profane, lest holy 
things be thereby rendered contem tible, aed unholy persons be thereby har- 
dened. “It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs.” 
Yet we must be very cautious who we condemn as dogs and swine, and not till 
after trial, and upon full evidence. Many a patient se lost by being thought to 
be so, who, if means had been used, might have been saved. As we must take 
heed of calling the good bad, by judging all professors to be hypocrites ; so we 
must take heed of calling the’ bad desperate, by judging all the wicked to be 
dogs and swine. 4th. Our Lord Jesus is very tender of the safety of his people 
and would not have them needlessly to expose themselves to the fury of those 
that will “turn again and rend” them. Let not them be “righteous overmuch,” 
so as to destroy themselves. Christ. makes the law of self-preservation one of 
his own laws, and “ precious is the blood” of his subjects to him. 


7 Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you: 
8 For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall 
be opened. 9 Or what man is there of you, whom 
if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? 10 
Or if he ask a fish, will he give hima serpent? 11 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 


and 


unto your children, how much more shall your Fa- 


ther which is in heaven 
that ask him ? 


Our Saviour in the foregoing chapter had spoken of 
duty, by which God is honoured, and which, 7? done ahcht shall be cn eiet 
Here he speaks of it as the appointed means of Ethene y= what we need espe- 


cially grace to obey the precepts he i i 
ap: ge ee p pts he had given, some of w! are 80 displeasing 


give good things to them 


might therefore include those “many plants of the lily tribe” which 
Dr. Tristram says flourish in Palestine. He adds that the Arabs 
now apply their word susan (a lily) to any brilliant flower at ail 
resembling a lily, as tulip, anemone, ranunculus, &c, 

vi. 30. The word for ‘‘ grass’’ means herbage or vegetation. In 


heating ovens, dry sticks and all kinds of vegetable refuse were and — 


still are used by the Easterns. 
vii. 3, ‘I'Le so-called “mote” means any small particle of chaff 
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1. Here is a precept, in three words, to the same purpose: “ Ask, seek, 
knock,” ver. 7, that 1s, in one word, ‘pray; pray often; pray with sincerity 
and seriousness ; pray, and pray again; make conscience of prayer, and be 
constant in it; make a husiness of prayer, and be earnest in it. Ask as a beggar 
asks an alms.’ Those that would be rich in grace must betake themselves to 
the poor trade of begging, and they shall find it a thriving trade. “ Ask,” that 
is, represent your wants and burthens to God, and refer yourselves to him for 
support and supply, aisles | to his promise. “ Ask,” as a traveller asks the 
way; to pray is to inquire of God, Fze. xxxvi. 37. “ Seek,” as for a thing of 
value that we have lost; or as the merchantman that “seeks goodly pearls.” 
“ Seek by prayer,” Dan. ix. 3._ “Knock,” as he that desires to enter into the 
house knocks at the door. We would be admitted to converse with God 
would be taken into his iove, and fayour, and kingdom. Sin has shut and 
barred the door against us; by prayer we knock, “ Lord, Lord, open to us.” 
Christ knocks at our door, Rev. iii. 20; Cant. v. 2, and allows us to knock at 
his, which is a favour We do not allow to common beggars. Secking and 
knocking speak something more than asking and praying. 

First. We must not only “ask,” but “seek,” that is, we must second our 
prayers with our endeavours; we must, in the use of the apvointed means, 
seek for that which we ask for, else we tempt God. When the dresser of the 
vineyard asked for a year’s reprieve for the barren fig tree, he added, “ I will 
dig about it,” Lu. xiii. 7,8. God gives knowledge and grace to those that 
search the Scriptures, and wait at wisdom’s gates; and power against sin to 
those that avoid the occasions of it. ‘ 

Secondly. We must not only “ask,” but “knock;” we must come to God’s 
door, must ask importunately ; not only pray, but plead, and wrestle with God ; 
we must seek diligently, we must continue knocking ; must persevere in prayer, 
and in the use of means; must endure to the endin the duty. — | 

Il. Here is a promise annexed: “Our labour” in prayer, if indeed we do 
labour in it, “ shall not be in vain ;” where God finds a praying heart, he will 
be found a prayer-hearing God. He shall “give thee an answer of peace.” 
The precept is threefold, “ask, seek, knock;” there is “precept upon pre- 
cept;” but the promise 1s sixfold, “line upon line,” for our encouragement; 
because a firm belief of the promise would make us cheerful and constant 
in our obedience. Now here, 

First. The promise is made, and made so as exactly to answer the precept, 
ver. 7. God will meet those that attend on him. “ Ask, and it shall be given 
you;” not lent you, not sold you, but given you, and what is more free than 
a gift ? CA br shall,” that is, whatever you pray for according to the promise. 
whatever you ask shall be given you, if God see it fit for you; and what woul 
you aren It is but ask and have. “Ye have not, because ye ask not,” or 
ask not aright; what is not worth asking is not worth having, and then it is 
worth nothing. “Seek, and ye shall find,” and then you do not lose your 
labour; God is himself found of those that seek him, and if we find him we 
have enough. “ Knock, and it shall be opened ;” the door of mercy and grace 
shall no longer be shut against you as enemies and intruders, but opened to 

ou as friends and children. It will be asked, “ Who is at the door?’ If you 

e able to say, ‘ A friend,’ and have the ticket of the Rrommine ready to produce 
in the hand of faith, doubt not of admission. If the loor be net opened at the 
first. knock, “ continue instant in prayer ;” it is 4n affront to a friend to knock 
at his door and then go away; though the return tarry, yet wait. 

Secondly. It is repeated, ver. 8; it is to the same purpose, yet with some 
advantage. 1. It is made to extend to all that pray aright; not only you m 
disciples shall receive what you pray for, but “ every one that asketh receiveth; 
whether Jew or Gentile, young or old, rich or poor, high or low, master or 
servant, learned or unlearned, they are all alike welcome to the throne of grace, 
if they come in faith; for “ God is no respecter of persons.” .2. It is made so 
as to amount to a grant, in words of the present tense, which is more than a 
promise for the future. “Every one that asketh,” not only shall receive, but 
*receiveth ;” by faith, applying and appropriating the promise, we are actually 
interested and invested in the good promised: so sure and inviolable are the 

romises of God, that they do in effect oes present possession ; an active be- 
iever enters immediately, and makes the blessings promised his own. What 
we have in hope, according to the promise, is as sure, and should be as sweet, 
as what we have in hae “God hath spoken in his holiness,” and then 
“ Gilead is mine, Manasseh mine,” Ps, eviii. 7, 8; ‘it is all mine own, if I can but 
make it so by believing it so.’ Conditional grants become absolute upon the 

erformance of the condition; so here, “he that asketh receiveth.” Christ 
Deeks uts his fiat to the petition, and he having all power, that is enough. 

Third): . It is illustrated iy a similitude, taken from earthly parents, and their 
innate readiness to give their children what they ask. Christ~appeals to his 
hearers, “ What man is there of you,” though never so morose and ill-humoured, 
“whom, if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone?” ver, 9,10. Whence he 
infers, ver. 11, “ If ye then be evil,” yet grant your children’s requests, “ much | 
more will your heavenly Father” give you the good things you ask. Now this 
is of use, 1. To direct our prayers and expectations. Ist. We must come to 
God, as children to a “ Father in heaven,” with reverence and confidence ; how 
naturally doth the child in want or distress run to the father with its com- 
plaints, ‘my head, my head ;’ thus should the new nature send us to God for 
supports and supplies. 2nd. We must come to him for “good things,” for those 
he “ gives to them that ask him ;” which teaches us to refer ourselves to him; 
we know not what is good for ourselves, Heel. vi. 12, but he knows what is 

ood for us, we must therefore leave it with him; ‘ Father, thy will be done.” 

he child is here supposed to ask “bread” that is necessary, and “a fish” that 
is wholesome ; but if the child should foolishly ask for a “stone,” or a “ser- 

ent,” for unripe fruit to eat, or a sharp_knife to play with, the father, though 
Bind’ is withal so wise as to deny him. We oft ask that of God which would 
do us hurt if we had it; he knows it, and therefore doth not give it us. Denials 
in love are better than grants in anger. We had been undone ere this, if we 
had had all we desired. This is admirably well expressed by a heathen, 


Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris, ss 
Nam pro jucundis aptissima queque dabunt dit 3 
Carior est illis homo, quam sibi : Nos animorum 
Impulsu, et ceca magnaque cupidine ducti, | 
Conjugium petimus, partumque uxoris ; at illis 
Notum est, qui pueri, qualisque futura sit uxor, 


*Intrust thy fortune to the pow’rs above. 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want: 
In goodness, as in greatness, they excel; 
Ah, that we lov’d ourselves but half so well! 
We, blindly by our headstrong passions led, 
Seek a companion, and desire to wed; 
Then wish for heirs: but to the gods alone 
Our future offspring, and our wives, are known. 
Juvenal, Sat. 10. 
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2. To encourage our prayers and expectations. We may hope that we shall not 
be denied and disappointed, we shall not have a “stone for bread” to break 
our teeth, (though we have a hard crust to employ our teeth,) nor a “serpent 
for a fish” to sting us. We have reason, indeed, to fear it, because we deserve 
it; but God will be better to us than the desert of our sins. The world often 
gives stones for bread, and serpents for fish, but God never doth. Nay, we 
shall be heard and answered, for children are so by their parents. Ist. God 
has put into the hearts of parents a compassionate inclination to succour and 
supply their children according as need is. Even those that have had little 
conscience of duty, yet have done it, as it were by instinct. No law was ever 
thought necessary to oblige parents to maintain their legitimate children, nor, 
in Solomon’s time, their illegitimate ones. 2nd. He has put himself into the 
relation of a Father to us, and owns us for his children, that from the readiness 
we find in ourselves to relieve our children, we may be encouraged to apply 
ourselves to him for relief. What love and tenderness fathers have, it is from 
him; not from nature, but from the God of nature, and, therefore, it must needs 
be infinitely more in himself. He compares his concern for his people to that 
of a father for his children, Ps. ciii. 13; nay, to that of a aitne. which is 
usually more tender, Jsa, lxvi. 13; xlix. 14,15. But here it is supposed that his 
love, and tenderness, and goodness, far excel that of any earthly parent ; and 
therefore it is argued with a much more, and it is grounded upon this un- 
doubted truth; that God is a better Father, infinitely better, than any earthly 
parents are, his thoughts above theirs. Our earthly fathers have taken care of 
us, we have taken care of our children, much more will God take care of his; 
for they are evil, originally so; the degenerate seed of fallen Adam; they have 
lost much of the good nature that was incident to humanity; and, among other 
corruptions, have that of crossness, and unkindness, and unlovingness in them ; 
yet they “give good things to their children,” and they “know how to give, 
suitably and seasonably ; ‘“‘ much more will God,” for he takes up when they 
forsake, Ps, xxvii. 10. And, First. God is more knowing. Parents are often 
foolishly fond, but God is wise, infinitely so; he knows what we need, what we 
desire, and what is fit for us. Secondly. God is more kind. If all the com- 
passions of all the tender fathers in the world were crowded into the bowels of 
one, yet, compared with the tender mercies of our God, they would be but as 
a candle to the sun, or a drop to the ocean, God is more rich and more ready 
to his children than the fathers of our flesh can be, for he is the Father of our 
spirits, an ever loving, ever living Father. The bowels of fathers yearn even 
towards undutiful children, towards rodigals, as David’s towards Absalom ; 
and will not all this serve to silence unbelief ? 


12 Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them: for 
this is the law and the prophets. 13 Enter ye in at 
the strait gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is 
the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be which go in thereat: 14 Because strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it. 


Our Lord Jesus here presseth upon us that righteousness towards men 
which is an essential branch of true religion; and that religion towards God 
which is an essential branch of universal righteousness. 

I. We must make righteousness our rule, and be ruled by it, ver.12. “ There- 
fore” lay this down for your principle, ‘to do as you would be done by.’ There- 
fore, that you may conform to the foregoing precepts, which are particular, 
that you may not judge and censure others, go by this rule in general; you 
would not be censured, therefore do not censure. Or, that you may have the 
benefit of the foregoing promises ; fitly is the law of justice tacked to the law 
of prayer, for unless we be honest in our conversation, God will not hear our 
prayers, Isa. i. 15—17 ; lviii. 6,9; Zec. vii. 9,13. We cannot expect to receive 

ood things from God, if we do not do fair things, and that which is honest, and 
ovely, and of good report among men. We must not only be devout, but 
honest, else our devotion is but hypocrisy. Now here we have, 

First. The rule of justice laid down: “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” Christ came to teach us, not only 
what we are to know and believe, but what we are to do; what we are to do, 
not only towards God, but towards men; not only towards our fellow dis- 
pty those of our party and persuasion, but toward men in general, all with 
whom we have to do. The golden rule of equity is, ‘to do to others as we would 
they should do to us.’ Alexander Severus, a heathen emperor, was a great 
admirer of this rule, had it written upon the walls of his closet, often quoted it 
in giving judgment, honoured Christ, and favoured Christians for the sake of 
it. Quod tibi, hoc alteri,—‘ do to others as you would they should do to you. 
Take it negatively, — tibi fieri non vis ne alteri feceris; or positively, it 
comes all to one; as here, Quod vis tibi fieri, fac altert. We must not do to 
others the evil they have done to us, nor the evil which they would do to us if 
it were in their power; nor may we do that which we think, if it were done to 
us, we would bear contentedly, but what we desire should be done to us. This 
is grounded upon that great commandment, “* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” As we must bear the same affection to our neighbour that we would 
have borne to ourselves, so we must do the same good offices. The meanin 
of this rule lies in three things: 1. We must do that to our neighbour which 
we ourselves acknowledge to be fit and reasonable ; the appeal is made to our 
own judgment, and the discovery of our judgment is referred to that which is 
our own will and expectation, when it is our own case. 2. We must put other 
people upon the level with ourselves, and reckon we are as much obliged to them 
as they to us; we are as much bound to the duty of justice as they, and they as 
much entitled to the benefit of it as we. 3. We must, in our dealings with men, 
suppose ourselves in the same particular case and circumstances with those we 
have to do with, and deal accordingly. If 1 were making such an one’s bargain, 
labouring under such an one’s infirmity and aftiction, how would I desire anc 
expect to be treated? And this is a Just supposition, because we know not 
how soon their case may really be ours ; however, we may fear, lest God, by his 
2 ments, do to us as we have done to others, if we have not done as we would 

e 


one by. 
Secondly. A reason given to enforce this rule. “This is the law and the 
prophets.” Itis the summary of that second great commardment, which is one 


of those two “on which hang all the law and the prophets,” ch. xxii. 40. We 
have not this in so many words, either in “the law or the prophets,” but it i 

the concurring language of the whole. All that is there said concerning our 
duty towards our neighbour, and that is no little, may be reduced to this rule, 
Christ has here adopted it into his law; so that both the Old Testament wid 


wood, &c., as contrasted with the “beam” or great log of timber. |} answer, Cast out the beam from thine eye.” The mote 1s explained 


-The metaphor explains itself: “you see the lesser faults of others, 
and overlook the greater faults of yourself.” Lightfoot observes that 
the figures in this verse and the one before it occur in Rabbinical 
writings: “With what measure g man measures, with that will 
they measure to him.” “Rabbi Tarphon said, [ wonder whether 
there is any one in this world who will receive correction. But if one 
should say to another, Cast out the mote from thine eye, he would 


of a little sin, and the beam of a great sin. There is reason to 
believe that our Lord often turned to account sayings which were 
current among the people. 

vii. 6. Dogs and swine were neither of them favourites among 
the Jews, and though often mentioned in the Scriptures it is usua‘ly 
with dislike or contempt. 

vii. 10. At some periods of Jewish history fish formed an int 
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t e New agree in prescribing this to us, * to do as we would be done by.” By 
this rule the law of Christ is commended, bt the lives of Christians are_con- 
demned, by comparing them with it. Aut hoc non Evangelium, aut hi non Evan- 
gelici,—‘ Hither this is not the Gospel, or these are not Christians.’ 

Ll. We must make religion our business, and be intent upon it. We must be 
strict and circumspect in our conversation, which is here represented to us as 
entering in at “a strait gate,” and walking on in a “narrow way,” ver. 13, 14. 
Observe here, = 

First. The account that is given of the bad way of sin and the good way of 
holiness. There are but two ways, right and wrong, good and evil; the way to 
heaven, and the way to hell; in the one of which we are all of us walking. No 
middle place hereafter, no middle way now. The distinction of the children of 
men into saints and sinners, godly and ungodly, will swallow up all to eternity. 

Here is, 1. An account given us of the way of and sinners, both what is 
the best and what is the worst of it. Ist. That which allures multitudes into it, 
and keeps them in it; that the “gate is wide, and the way broad,” and there 
are many travellers in that way. First. ‘You will have abundance of liberty in 
that way. The gate is wide, and stands wide open to tempt those that go right on 
their way. You may go in at this gate with all your lusts about you, it gives 
no check to your appetites, to your passions; you may walk in the “way of your 
heart, and in the sight of your eye,” that gives room enough.’ It is a “broad 
way,” for there is nothing to hedge in those that walk in it, but they wander 
bctdieaste ; a “broad way,” for there are many paths in it; there is choice of sin- 
ful ways, contrary to each other, but all paths in this “broad way.” Secondly. 
‘You will have abundance of company in that way. “ Many there be that go in” 
at this gate, and walk in this way.’ If we “follow the multitude,” it will be 
“to do evil;” if we go with the crowd, it will be the wrong way. It is natural 
to us to incline to go down the stream, and do as the most do; but it is too 
great a compliment to be willing to be damned for company, and go to hell with 
them, because they will not go to heaven with us. If many perish, we should 
be the more cautious. 2nd. That which should affright us all from it, is, that it 
“leads to destruction;” death, eternal death, is at the end of it, and the wa 
of sin tends to it; “everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord. 
Whether it be the highway of open profaneness, or the backway of close 
hypocrisy, if it be a way of sin, it will be our ruin, if we repent not. 

2. Here is an account given us of the way of holiness. ist. What there is in 
it that frightens many from it. Let us know the worst of it, that we may sit 
down and count the cost of it. Christ deals faithfully with us, and tells us, 
First. That “the gate is strait.” Conversion and regeneration is the gate by 
which we enter into this way, in which we begin a life of faith and serious god- 
liness; owt of a state of sin into a state of grace we must pass by the “new 
birth,” Jno. iii.3,5. This isa“ strait gate,” hard to hit, and hard to get through; 
like a passage between two rocks, 1 Sam. xiv. 4. There must be a “new heart 
and a new spirit,” and “old things must pass away.” The bent of the soul must 
be changed, corrupt habits broken, corrupt customs broken off; what we have 
been doing all our days must be undone again; we must swim against the 
stream; much opposition must be struggled with, and broken through, from 
without and from within. It is easier to set a man against all the world than 
against himself, and yet this must be in conversion. It is a “strait gate,” for 
we must stoop, or we cannot go in at it; must become as little children; high 
thoughts must be brought down: nay, we must strip, must deny ourselves, put 
off the world, ‘‘ put off the old man,” must be willing to forsake all for our in- 
terest in Christ. The gate is “strait” to all, but to some straiter than to others; 
to the rich, to some that have been long prejudiced against religion. The gate 
is “strait,” blessed be God it is not shut up or locked against us; nor kept with 
a flaming sword, as it will be shortly, ch. xxv. 10. Secondly. That the “way is 
narrow.” We are not in heaven as soon as we are got through the “ strait gate,” 
not in Canaan as soon as we are got through the Red sea; no, we must go 
through a wilderness; must travel a narrow way, hedged in by the Divine law 
which is “ exceeding broad,” and that makes the way narrow. Self must be 
denied, the body kept under, corruptions mortified, that are as a right eye and 
a right hand; daily temptations must be resisted ; duties must be done that are 
against the grain; we must endure hardness, must wrestle and be in an agony, 
must watch in all things, and walk with care and circumspection; we must 

o “through much tribulation.” —It is 6505 re@Ayupérm, ‘an afflicted way,’ a way 

edged about with thorns; blessed be God it is not hedged up. The bodies 
we carry about with us, and the corruptions remaining in us, make the way of 
our duty difficult; but as the understanding and will grow more and more 
sound, it will open and enlarge, and grow more and more pleasant. Thirdly. 
The “gate” being so “strait,” and the way so “narrow,” it is not strange that 
there are but “few that find it,” and choose it. Many pass it by through careless- 
ness, they will not be at the pains to find it; they are well as they are, and see 
no need to ade their way; others look upon it, but shun it, they like not to 
be so limited and restrained. Those that are going to heaven are but few, com- 
peas to those that are going to hell; a remnant, a little flock, 1 Kin. xx. 27, 
ike the grape-gleanings of the vintage; as the eight that were saved in the ark. 
In vitia alter herd trudimus : quomodo ad salutem revocari potest, quum nul- 
lus retrahit et populus impellit ?—‘In the ways of vice men urge each other 
onwards: how shall any one be restored to the path of safety, when impelled 
forwards by the multitude, without any counteracting influence?’ Seneca, 
Epist. 29. This discourages many, they are loath to be singular, to be solitary ; 
but instead of stumbling at this, say rather, ‘If so few are going to heaven, there 
shall be one the more for me.’ ond. Let us see what there is in this way which, 
notwithstafdding this, should invite us all to it: it “leads to life;” to present 
comfort in the favour of God, which is the life of the soul; to eternal bliss, the 
hope of which at the end of our way should reconcile us to all the difficulties 
and inconveniences of the way. “Life and godliness” are put together, 
2 Pet.i.3. The “gate” is “strait,” and the ‘way narrow” endl up-hill, but 
one hour in heaven will make amends for all. 

Secondly. The great concern and duty of every one of us, in consideration of 
all this :—“‘ Enter ye in at the strait gate.” The matter is fairly stated: “life and 
death, good and evil, are set before us; both the ways, and both the ends. Now 
let the matter be taken entire, and considered impartially, and then “ choose you 
this day” which you will walk in; nay, the matter determines itself, it will not 
admit of a debate; no man in his wits would choose to fo to the gallows, be- 
cause it is a smooth, pleasant way to it; nor refuse the offer of a palace anda 
throne, because it is a rough, dirty way to it; yet such absurdities as these are 
men guilty of in the concerns of their souls. Delay not, therefore, deliberate 
not any longer, but “ enter ye in at the strait gate 5 ” “knock” at it by sincere 
and constant prayers and endeavours, and “it shall be opened,” nay, a wide 
door shall be opened, and an effectual one. It is true we can neither go in nor 
xo on without the assistance of Divine grace, but it is as true, that grace is 
freely offered, and shall not be wanting to those that seek it, and submit to it. 
Conversion is hard work, but it is needful; and, blessed be God, it is not im- 
possible, if we “strive,” Lu. xiii. 24. 


2 


15 Beware of false prophets, which come to you 


portant article of food, and they were plentiful as well in the 
Mediterranean as in the lakes of the Jordan. Serpents of various 
kinds were aiso numerous, many of them being snakes of quite a 
harmless character, but others more or less venomous. 

vii. 12. The grand moral rule laid down here by our Lord is by 
himself evidently set forth as deduced from the law and the prophets, 
or the Old Testament. ‘The oft-repeated statement that something 
like it can be found in Chinese, for example, is to be supplemented 
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in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. 16 Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 
17 Even so every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit ; but a. corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 
18 A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 19 Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire. 20 Wherefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them. 


We have here a caution against “ false prophets,” to take heed that we be not 
deceived and imposed upon by them. Prophets are properly such as foretell 
things to come. There were some in the Old Testament who pretended to that 
without warrant, and the event disproved their pretensions, as Zedekiah, 
1 Kin. xxii. 11; and another Zedekiah, Jer. xxix. 21. But prophets did also teach 
the people their duty, so that false prophets here are false teachers. Christ 
being a prophet and “‘a teacher come from God,” and designing to send abroad 
teachers under him, gives beds to all to take heed of counterfeits, who 
instead of healing souls with wholesome doctrine, as they pretend, would 

oison them. Those are false teachers, and false prophets, 1. Who produce 
false commissions, who pretend to have immediate warrant and direction fromm 
God to set up for prophets, and to be divinely inspired, when they are not so. 
Though their doctrine may be true, we are to “beware” of them as “false 
Ee False apostles are those who “say they are apostles, and are not,” 

ev. ii. 2, such are “ false prophets.” ‘Take heed of those who pretend to reve- 
lation, and admit them not without sufficient proof, lest that one absurdity 
being admitted, a thousand follow.’ 2. Who preach false doctrine in those 
things that are essential to religion; who teach that which is contrary to “the 
truth as it is in Jesus,” to “the truth which is according to godliness.” The 
former seems to be the proper notions of Pseudopropheta,—‘a false or pretend- 
ing prophet,’ but commonly the latter falls in with it ; for who would hang out 
false colours, but with designs under pretence of them, the more successfully 
to attack the truth? Well, beware of them, suspect them, try them, and when 
hed have discovered their falsehood, avoid them, have nothing to do with them. 

tand upon your guard against this temptation, which commonly attends the 
days of reformation, and the breathings out of Divine light, in more than ordi- 
nary strength and splendour. When God’s work is revived, Satan and his 
agents are most busy. Here is, 

I. A good reason for this caution. Beware of them, for they are “ wolves in 
sheep’s clothing,” ver. 15. 

First. We have need to be a cautious, because their pretences are very fair 
and plausible, and such as will deceive us, if we be not upon our guard. They 
come in “sheep’s clothing,” in the habit of prophets, which was plain, and coarse, 
and unwrought; they “wear a rough garment, to deceive,” Zec. xiii. 4. Elijah’s 
mantle the Septuagint calls 7 pyAw7n,— a sheep-skin mantle. We must take 
heed of being imposed upon by men’s dress and garb, as by that of the seribes, 
which “ desire to walk in long robes,” Zu. xx. 46. Or it may be taken figura- 
tively ; they pretend to be sheep, and outwardly hee so innocent, harmless, 
meek, useful, and all that is good, as none more; they feign” themselves to be 
just men, and for the sake of their clothing, are admitted among the sheep, 
which gives them an opportunity of doing them a mischief ere they are aware. 
They and their errors are gilded with the specious pretences of sanctity and 
devotion. Satan turns himself into “an angel of light,” 2 Cor. xi. 13, 14; the 
enemy has “horns like a lamb,” Rev. xiii. 11; “faces of men,” Fev. ix. 7, 83.se- 
ducers in language and carriage are “soft as wool,’ Rom. xvi. 18; Isa xxx. 10. 

Secondly. Because under these pretences their designs are very inalicious 
and mischievous. “Inwardly they are ravening wolves.” Every hypoerite is 
a goat in “sheep’s clothing ;” but a false prophet is a wolf in “sheep’s clothing ;” 
not only not a sheep, but the worst enemy the sheep has, that comes not but to 
tear and devour, to “scatter the sheep,” Jno. x. 12, to drive them from God, 
and one from another, into erooked paths. Those that would cheat us of any 
truth, and possess us with error, whatever they pretend, it is mischief to our 
souls that they intend. Paul calls them “grievous wolves,” Acts xx. 29; they 
ravin for themselves, “serve their own belly,” Rom. xvi. 18, make a prey of you, 
make a gain of you. Now, since it is so easy a thing, and withal so dangerous, 
to be cheated, “beware of false prophets.” _ 

Il. Here is a good rule to go by in this caution. We must “prove all things.” 
1 Thes. v. 21; “try the spirits,” 1 Jno, iv. 1; and here we have a touchstone 
to try by, “Ye shall know them by their fruits,” ver. 16—20. Observe. 

First. The illustration of this comparison, of the fruits being the discovery 
of the tree. You cannot wi distinguish them by their bark and leaves, or 
by the spreading of their boughs, but “ by their fruits ye shall know them,” 
The fruit is according to the tree. Men may, in their professions, put a force 
upon their nature, and contradict their inward principles, but the stream and 
bent of their — will agree with them. Christ insists upon this, the 
agreeableness between the fruit and the tree, which is such, as that, 1. If you 
know what the tree is, you may know what fruit to expect. Never look te 
“sather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles:” it is not in their nature to 
produce such fruits. An apt le may be stuck, or a bunch of grapes pera upon 
a thorn, so may a good truth, a good word or action, be found in an ill man, 
but you may be sure it never grew there. Note, Ist. Corrupt, vicious, unsanc- 
tified hearts are like thorns and thistles, which came in with sin, are worthless, 
vexing, and for the fire at last. 2nd. Good works are “good fruit,” like 
rapes and figs, pleasing to God, and profitabie to men. 3rd. This “good 

ruit” is never to be expected from bad men, any more than a “clean thing out 
of an unclean.” They want an influencing, acceptable principle; out of an evil 


treasure will be brought forth evil things. 2. On the other hand, if you know 
what the fruit is, you may by that perceive what the tree is. ‘ A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit,” nay, it cannot but bring forth good fruit; and 
“a corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit,” nay, it cannot but bring forth 
evilfruit; but then that must be reckoned the fruit of the tree which it brings 
forth naturally, and which is its genuine | ene and which it brings forth 
plentifully and constantly, and is its usual product. Men are known, not by 
particular acts, but by the course and tenor of their conversations, and by the 
more frequent acts, especially those that appear to be free, and most their own, 
and least under the influence of external motives and inducements. : 
Secondly. The application of this to the false prophets. 1. By way of terror 
| and threatening, ver. 19: “ Every tree that brings not forth good fruit is hewn 


by the fact that the same Chinese authority enjoins blood revenge 
of the most unrelenting description. The Chinese maxim must 
therefore be taken in a very modified sense. It is, however, 4 
question of small moment whether a similar maxim occurs elsewhere, 
so long as it is found here, and has the force of a Divine law to 
every believer in Christ. The phrase “law and prophets” included 
the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures. The “Hore Hebraice” of 
Lightfoot contains the following Ravbinie story:—<“A certain 
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down.” This very saying John Baptist had used, ch. iii. 10. Christ could have 
F»oken the same sense in other words, could have altered it, or given it a new 
turn, but he thougat it no diminution to him, to say the same that John hac 5a:d 
before him. Let not ministers be ambitious of coining new expressions, nor 
people’s ears itch for novelties: “to write and speak the same things” must 
not be “ grievous, for it is safe.” Here is, Ist. The description of barren trees. 
They are trees that do not “bring forth good fruit.” Though there be fruit, 
if it be not “ good fruit,” (though that be done which for the matter of it is 
good, if it be not done well, ina right manner, and for a right end,) the tree 
is accounted barren. 2nd, The doom of barren trees. “ They are,” that is 
“certainly they shall be,’ “hewn down, and cast into the fire.” God will deal 
with them as men use to deal with dry trees that cumber the ground: he will 
mark them by some signal tokens of his displeasure, he will bark them by 
stripping them of their parts and gifts, will cut them down by death, and “ cast 
them into the fire” of hell, a fire blown with the bellows of God’s wrath, and 
fed with the wood of barren trees. Compare this with Wze. xxxi. 12, 133 
Dan. iv.14; Jno. xv.6. 2. By way of trial: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 
Ist. By the fruits of their persons, their words and actions, and the course of 
their conversation. If you would know whether they be niga or no, observe 
how they live; their works will testify for them or against them. The scribes 
and Pharisees sat in Moses’ chair, and taught the law, but_they were proud, 
and covetous, and false, and oppressive, and therefore Christ warned his 
disciples to beware of them and their leaven, Mar. xii. 38. If men pretend to 
be prophets, and are immoral, that disproves their pretensions; those are no 
true friends “to the cross of Christ,” whatever they profess, whose “god is 
their belly,” and “ who mind earthly things,” Phil. iii. 18, 19. Those are not 
taught, or sent of the holy God, whose lives evidence that they are led by the 
unclean spirit. God puts the treasure into earthen vessels, but not into such 
stinking vessels. They may declare God’s statutes, but what have they to do 
to declare them? 2nd. By the fruits of their doctrine; their fruits as prophets, 
not that this is the only way, but it is one way, of trying doctrines, whether 
they be of God or no. hat do they tend to? What affections and practices 
will they lead those into that embrace them? If the “ doctrine be of God,” it 
will tend to promote serious piety, humility, charity, holiness, and love, with 
other Christian graces; but if, on the contrary, the doctrines these prophets 
preach have a manifest tendency to make people proud, worldly, and conten- 
tious, to make them loose and careless in their conversations, unjust or un- 
charitable, factious or disturbers of the public peace; if it indulge carnal 
liberty, and take Poovle off from governing themselves and their families, by 
the strict rules of the narrow way, we may conclude that “this persuasion 
cometh not of him that calletb us,” Gal.v. 8; “this wisdom is not from above,” 
Jas. iii, 15, “ Faith and a good conscience” are held together, 1 Tim. i, 19; iii. 9. 
Note, “ Doctrines of doubtful disputation” must be tried by graces and duties 
of confessed certainty ; those opinions come not from God that lead to sin; 
but if we cannot know them by “ their fruits,” we must have recourse to the 
great fouchazong, “to the law and to the testimony.” Do they speak according 
to that rule 


21 Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 22 
Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name? and in tliy name 
have cast out devils? and in thy name done many 
wonderful works? 23 And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity. 24 Therefore whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him 
unto a wise man, which built his house. upon a rock: 
25 And the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell 
not: for it was founded upon a rock. 26 And ever 
one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand: 27 And the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house ; and it fell: and great was 
the fall of it. 28 And it came to.pass, when Jesus 
had ended these sayings, the people were astonished 
at his doctrine: 29 For he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes. 


We have here the conclusion of this long and excellent sermon, the scope of 
which is to shew the indispensable necessity of obedience to the commands of 
Christ ; this is designed to clench the nail, that it might fix in a sure place. 
He speaks this to his disciples that sat at his feet wherever he preached, and 
followed him wherever he went. Had he sought his own praise among men, 
he would have said that was enough; but the religion he came to establish is 
“in power, not in word only,” 1 Cor. iv. 20; and, therefore, something more 
is necessary. 5 : Ae 

1. He shews by a plain remonstrance, that an outward propeasion of religion, 
though making itself never so remarkable, will not bring us to heaven, unless there 
be an agreeable conversation, ver. 21\—23. All judgment is committed to our 
Lord Jesus; the keys are put into his hand; he has power to prescribe new 
terms of life and death, and of judging men according to them. Now thisisa 
solemn declaration pursuant to that power. Observe here, 
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First. Christ’s law laid down, ver. 21: ‘Not every one that saith, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven,” that is, into tie kingdom of graca 
and glory. It is an answer to that question, Ps. xy. 1, “ Who shall sojourn 
in thy tabernacle ?” that is, the church militant; and “who shall dwell in thy 


it hill?” that is, the church triumphant. Christ here tells in two things, 
1. That it will not suttice to say, “ Lord, Lord;” in word and tongue to own 
Christ for our Master, and to make addresses to him, and professions of him 
accordingly; in prayer to God, in discourse with men, we must call Christ 
“ Lord, Lord;” we “say well,” for so he is, Jno. xiii. 13. But can we imagine 
that this is enough to bring us to heaven, that such a piece of formality as this 
should be so recompensed; or that he who knows and requires the heart should 
be 80; pus off with shows for substance? Compliments among men are pieces 
of civility that are returned with compliments, but they are never paid as real 
services; and can they, then, be of any account with Christ ?. There may be 
a seeming importunity in prayer, “ Lord, Lord;” but if inward impressions be 
not answerable to outward expressions, we are but “as a sounding brass, and 
a tinkling cymbal.” This is not to take us off from sayigg, “Lord, Lord,” 
from praying and being earnest in prayer, from professing @hrist’s name, and 
being bold in professing it; but from resting in these, in the form of godliness 
without the power. 2. That it is necessary to our happiness that we “do the 
will” of Christ, which is indeed the “ will of his Father in heaven.” The wil} 
of God as Christ’s Father, is his will in the Gospel, for there he is made 
known as the “Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and in him “ our Father.” 
Now this is_his will, that we believe in Christ, that we repent of sin, that we 
live a holy life, that we “ love one another.” This is his will, “ even our sane- 
tification.” If we comply not with the will of God, we mock Christ in calling 
him “ Lord,” as they did who put on him a gorgeous robe, and said, “ Hail, 
King of the Jews.” Saying and doing are two things often parted in the con- 
versation of men, He that said, “I go, sir,” stirred never a step, ch. xxi. 30. 
But these two things God has joined in hiscommand, and let no man that puts 
them asunder think to enter into the “ kindom of heaven.” 

Secondly. The hypocrite’s plea against the strictness of this law, offering 
other things in lieu of obedience, ver. 22. The plea is supposed to be “in that 
day,” that great day when every man shall appear in his own colours, when 
the “secrets of all hearts” shall be manifest, and, among the rest, the secret 
pretences with which sinners now support their vain hopes. Christ knows the 
strength of their cause, and it is but weakness; what they now harbour in 
their bosoms they will then produce in arrest of judgment, to stay the doom, 
but it will be in vain. They put in their Ee with great importunity, “ Lord, 
Lord;” and with great confidence, appealing to Christ concerning it: ‘ Lore, 
dost not thou know, 1. That we have prophesied in thy name?’ Yes, it mav 
be so; Baalam and Caiaphas were overruled to prophesy, and Saul was against 
his will “ among the prophets ;” yet that did not save them. These prophesied 
in his name, but he did not send them; they only made use of his name to serve 
aturn. Note, A man may be a preacher, may have gifts for the ministry, and 
an external call to it, and perhaps some success in it, and yet be a wicked man 
may help others to heaven, and As come short himself. 2. ‘That “in th 
name we have cast out devils.”’? That may be too; Judas cast out devils, an 
yet was ason of perdition. Origen saith, ‘That in his time, so prevalent was 
the name of Christ to cast out devils, that sometimes it availed when named 
by wicked Christians.’ A man might cast devils out of others, and yet havea 
devil, nay, and be a devil, himself. 3. ‘That ‘in thy name we have done many 
wonderful works.”’ There may be a faith of miracles where there is no justi- 
fying faith, none of that faith which works by love and obedience. Gifts of 
tongues and healing would recommend men to the world, but it is only real 
holiness and sanctification that is accepted of God. Grace and love is “a more 
excellent way,” than “removing mountains,” or “speaking with the tongues of 
men and angels,” 1 Cor. xiii. 1,2. Grace will bring a man to heaven withont 
working miracles, but working miracles will never bring a man to heaven 
without grace. Observe, that which their hearts were upon in doing these 
works, and which they confided in, was the wonderfulness of them. Simon 
Magus wondered at the miracles, Acts viii. 13, and therefore would give any 
money for power to do the like. Observe, they had not many good works to 
plead, and they could not pretend to have done many gracious works of piet~ 
and charity ; one such would have passed better in their account than “many 
wonderful works,” which availed not at all while they persisted in disobedience. 
Miracles are now ceased, and with them this plea. But do not carnal hearts 
still bolster up themselves in their groundless hopes with the like vain sup- 
ports? They think they shall go to heaven, because they have been of gooa 
repute among professors of religion, have kept fasts, and given alms, and have 
been seforrede Th the church, as if this would atone for their reigning pride, 
worldliness, and sensuality, and want of love to God and man. “ Bethel is 
their confidence,” Jer. x\viii. 13. They are “ haughty because of the holy 
mountain,” Zep. iii. 11; and boast that they are “the temple of the Lord,” 
Jer. vii. 4. Let us take heed of resting in external privileges and performances, 
lest we ‘‘ deceive ourselyes,” and perish eternally, as multitudes do, with a 
“ie in our right hand.” ‘ 

Thirdly. The rejection of this plea, as frivolous. The same that is the Law- 
maker, ver. 21, is ‘re the Judge according to that law, ver. 23; and he will 
overrule the plea, will overrule it puebely: he “ will rofess to them,” with all 
possible solemnity, as sentence is passed by the ju ge, “T never knew you,” 
and therefore “depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” Observe, 1. Why, and 
upon what ground, he rejects them and their plea: because they were “ workers 
of iniquity.” Note, It is possible for men to have a great name for piety, and 
yet to be workers of iniquity, and those that are so will receive the greater 
damnation. Secret haunts of sin, kept up under the cloak of a visible profes- 
sion, will be the ruin of hypocrites. Living in known sin nullifies men’s pre- 
tensions, be they never so specious. 2. How it is expressed: “I never knew 
you,” that is, ‘1 never owned you as my servants, no, not when you “ pro- 
phesied in my name;” when you were in the hei ht of your profession, and 
were most cried up.’ This intimates that if he had ever known them, as “the 
Lord knows them that are his,” had ever owned them and loved them as his, 
he would have known them, and owned them, and loved them to the end. But 
he never did know them, for he always knew them to be hypocrites, and rotten 
at heart, as he did Judas; therefore, “Depart from me.” Hath Christ need of 
such guests? When he came in the flesh he called sinners to him, ch. ix. 13 
But “when he shall come again in glory,” he will drive sinners from him, 
They that would not come to him to be sayed, must depart from him to be 
damned. To depart from Christ is the very hell of hell; it is the foundation 
of all the misery of the damned, to be cut off from all hope of benefit of Christ 
and his mediation. Those that go no further in Christ’s service than a bare 
profession, he doth not apt nor will he own in the great day. See from what 
a height of hope men may fall into the depth of misery, how ey may go to hell 
by the gates of heaven! ‘This should be an awakening word to all Christians. If 
a preacher, one that cast out devils and wrought miracles, be disowned 
Christ for working iniquity, what will become of us if we be found such? 
And if we be anche we snall certainly be found such. At God’s bar a pro- 
fession of religion will not bear out any man in the practice and indulyence 


Gentile went to Shammai and said, Make me a proselyte, if I learn 
‘the whole law while I stand on one foot. Shammai thrust him away 
with the staff which was in his hand. He went to Hillel, and he 
made him a proselyte, and said, What is hateful to thyself, thou 
shalt not do to thy neighbour: for this is the whole law.” This 
Hillel was a great Jewish teacher, who was born about seventy-five 
years before the Christian era. 

vii. 13, Lightfoot thinks there is here an allusion to Jewish rules 


concerning private and public roads. A private road was four cubits 
wide, and a public road sixteen cubits. It seems probable that the 
reference is rather to the comparative fewness of those who strive to 
attain to real excellence, and to the strictness of the eternal law of 
moral and spiritual goodness. You can take anything, both good 
and bad, to perdition, but only good to eternal life, 

vii. 15. Sheep in appearance, but wolves in reality. Wolves 
appear to have been formidable as well as numerous. They are still 
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of sin. Therefore, “let every one that names the name of Christ, depart from 
all iniquity.” . i 

Il. He Ase by a parable, that hearing these sayings of Christ will not make 
us happy, if we do not make conscience of doing them; but if we hear them and 
do them, we are “ blessed in our deed,” ver. 24—27. ; 

First. The hearers of Christ’s word are here divided into two sorts; some 
that hear and do what they hear, others that hear and do not do. Christ 
preached now to a mixed multitude, and he thus “ separates them one from the 
other,” as he will at the great day, when “all nations shall be gathered before 
him.” Christ is still speaking from heaven by his Word and Spirit, speaks by 
ministers, by providences, ant of those that hear him there are two sorts. 1. 
Some that “ hear his sayings, and do them;” blessed be God that there are any 
such, though comparatively few. To hear Christ is not barely to give him the 
hearing, but to obey him. Note, It highly concerns us all to do what we hear 
of the sayings of Christ. It isa mercy that we hear his sayings: ‘Blessed are 
those ears,” ch. xiii. 16,17. But if we practise not what we hear, we receive 
that “ grace in vain.” To do Christ’s sayings, is conscientiously to abstain from 
the sins that he forbids, and perform the duties that he requires. Our thoughts 
and affections, our words and actions, the temper of our minds, and the tenor 
of our lives, must be conformable to the Gospel of Christ; that is the doing he 
requires. All the sayings of Christ, not only the laws he hath enacted, but 
the truths he hath revealed, must be done by us: they area light, not only to 
our eyes, but to our feet; and are designed, not only to inform our judgments, 
but to reform our hearts avd lives: nor do we indeed believe them, if we do 
not live up to them. Observe, It is not enough to hear Christ’s sayings and 
understand them, hear them and remember them, hear them and talk of, them 
repeat them, dispute for them, but we must hear and dothem. ‘ This do, and 
thou shalt live.” Those only that “hear and do” are “blessed,” Lu. x1. 28; 
Jno. xiii. 17, and are akin to Christ, ch. xii. 50. 2. There are others who hear 
Christ’s sayings and “dy them not;” their religion rests in bare hearing, and 
goes no further; like children that have the rickets, their heads swell with 
empty notions and undigested opinions, but their joints are weak, and they 
heavy and listless; they neither can stir, nor care to stir in any good duty; 
they “hear God’s words” as if they desired to “ know his ways,” like a people 
“that did righteonsiuess,” but they will not “do them,” ze, xxxili. 30, 31; 
Isa. \viii. 2. Ths they deceive fhodasiven as Micah, who thought himself 
happy because he dad a Levite to be his priest, though he had not the Lord to 
be his God. “he seed is sown, but it never comes up; they see their spots in the 
glass of the Werd, but wash them not off, Jas. i. 22,24. Thus they put a cheat 
upon their gw” souls ; for it is certain, if our hearing be not the means of our 
obedience, .t will be the aggravation of our disobedience. Those who only 
hear Chris? s sayings, and do them not, sit down in the midway to heaven, and 
that will rever bring them to their journey’s end: they are akin to Christ only 
by tke azif blood, and our law allows not such to inherit. : 

Secordly. These two sorts of hearers are here represented in their true 
etiavacters, and the state of their case, under the comparison of two builders: 
@ne was “ wise,” and built “ upon the rock,” and his building stood in a storm; 
702 other “ foolish,” and built “ upon the sand,” and his building fell. Now, 1. 
The general scope of this parable teacheth us, that the only way to make 

re work for our souls aad eternity, is, to “hear and do the sayings” of the 

ord Jesus; these sayings of his in this sermon upon the mount, which is 
wholly practical; some of them seem hard sayings to flesh and blood, but they 
must be done ; and thus we lay up in store “a good foundation for the time to 
some,” 1 Tim. vi.19: ‘a good bond,’ so some read it; a bond of God’s making, 
which secures salvation upon Gospel terms, that is a good bond; not one of our 
devising, which brings salvation to our own fancies. Those make sure the 

ood part, who, like Mary, when they hear the Word of Christ, “sit at his 
eet,” in subjection to it; “Speak, Lord, for thy servant hears.” 2. The parti- 
cular parts of it teach us divers good lessons. Ist. That we have every one of 
us a house to build, and that house is our hopes for heaven. It ought to be our 
chief and constant care to make our calling and election sure, and so we make 
our salvation sure; to secure a title to heaven’s happiness, and then to get the 
comfortable evidence of it; to make it sure, and sure to ourselves, that, “ when 
we fail, we shall be received into everlasting habitations.” Many never mind 
this; it is the furthest thing in their thoughts ; they are building for this world, 
as if they were to be here always, but take no care to build for another world. 
All that take upon them a profession of religion, profess to inquire, what they 
shall do to be saved? How they may get to heaven at last, and may have a 
well-grounded hope of it in the meantime? 2nd. That there is a rock provided 
for us to build this house upon, and that “rock is Christ.” He is “ laid for a 
foundation,” “and other foundation can no man lay,” Zsa. xxviii. 16; 1 Cor. iii. 11. 
He is “our hope,” 1 Tim.i.1. Christ in us is so; we must ground our hopes 
for heaven upon the fulness of Christ’s merit for the pardon of sin, the power 
of his Spirit for the sanctification of our nature, and the prevalency of his 
intercession for the drawing out of all that good which he hath purchased for 
us. There is that in him, as he is “ made known” and made over “to us in the 
Gospel,” which is sufficient to redress all our grievances, and to answer all the 
necessities of our case; so that he is a “ Saviour to the uttermost.” The church 
is built upom this rock, and so is every believer. He is strong and immovable 
as arock; we may venture our all upon him, and shall not be made ashamed 
of our hope. 3rd. There is a remnant, who, by hearing and doing the sayings 
of Christ, build their hopes upon this “rock,” and it is their wisdom. Christ is 
«cur only “ way to the Father,” but the obedience of faith is our only way to 
Christ; for to them that “obey him,” and to them only, he becomes the “ Author 
of eternal salvation.” ‘Those build upon Christ who, having sincerely consented 
to him as their Prince and Saviour, make it their constant care to conform to 
all the rules of his holy religion, and therein depend entirely upon him for 
assistance from God, and acceptance with him; and count every thing “bat 
loss and dung,” that they may “ win Christ, and be found in him.” Buildin 
upon a rock requires care and pains; those that would make their calling an 
election sure must give diligence. | ‘Those are wise builders that begin to build 
so as they may be “ able to finish,” Zu. xiv. 30; and therefore lay a foundation. 
4th. There are many who profess they hope to go to heaven, but despise this 
rock, and build their hopes upon the sand, which is done without much pains ; 
put it is their folly. Every thing besides Christ is “sand.” Some build their 
hopes upon their worldly prosperity, as if that were a sure token of God’s 
favour, Hos. xii. 8; others upon their external profession of religion, the 
privileges they enjoy, and the performances they go through:in that profession, 
and the reputation they have got by it; they are called Christians, were bap- 
tized, go to church, hear Christ’s Word, say their prayers, and do nobody any 
harm; and if they perish, God help a great many. This is the “light of their 
own fire” which they walk in; this is that which, with a great deal of assur- 
ance, they venture upon; but it is all “sand,” too weak to bear such a fabric as 
our hopes for heaven. 5th. There is a storm coming that will try what our 
hopes are bottomed on, “try every man’s work,” 1 Cor. iii. 13, will “ discover 
the foundation,” Hab. iii. 13. “ Rain, and floods, and wind will beat upon the 
house.” The trial is sometimes in this world, when “ tribulation and persecu- 
tion arise because of the Word;” then it will be seen who only heard the 


not uncommon in Palestine, and are as rapacious (the true meaning 
of “ravening”’) as in olden time, though they are probably fewer in 
number, being seldom or never met with in packs. : 

vii, 16. The illustrations employed continue to be of the most 
familiar description. Every-day expressions, and objects constantly 
before their eyes, are intruduced everywhere in this discourse. 
Hence the grapes, thorns, figs, and thistles of this verse, which is 
not more trite in its imagery than profound in its truth. There is 
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Word, and who heard and Gone 9 it; then, when we have occasion to use 
our hopes, it will be tried whether they were right and well grounded or no, 
However, when death and judgment come, then the storm comes, and it will 
undoubtedly come, how calm soever things may be with us now. ‘Then every 
thing else will fail us but these hopes, and then, if ever, they will be \urned into 
everlasting fruition. 6th. Those hopes that are built upon Christ, the rock, will 
stand, and will stand the builder in stead when the storm comes. They will be 
his preservation, both from desertion and from prevailing disquiet. His profes- 
sion will not wither, his comforts will not fail, they will be his strength and song, 
as “an anchor of the soul, sure and stedfast.” When he comes to the last 
encounter, those hopes will take off the terror of death and the grave, will 
carry him cheerfully through that dark fend will be approved by the Judge, 
will stand the test of the great day, and will be crowned with endless glory, 
2 Cor. i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7,8. Blessed is that servant, whom the Lord, when 
he comes, finds so doing, so hoping. 7th. Those hopes which foolish builders 
ground upon any thing but Christ, will certainly fail them in a stormy day; will 
yield them no true comfort and satisfaction in trouble, in the hour of death, and 
in the day of judgment; will be no fence against temptations to apostacy ina 
time of persecution ; when “ God takes away the soul, where is the hope of the 
hypocrite ?” Job xxvii. 8. It is as the “spider’s web,” and as the “ giving up of 
the pee He shall “lean upon his house, but it shall not stand,” Job viii. 15. 
It fell in the storm, when the builder had most need of it, and expected it should 
be a shelter to him. It fell when it was too late to build another; ‘““whena 
wicked man dies, his expectation perishes,” then when he thought it should 
have been turned into fruition. “It fell, and great was the fall of it.” I¢ was 
a great disappointment to the builder, the shame and loss was great. The 
higher men’s hopes have been raised, the lower they fall. It is the sorest 
ruin of all that attends formal professors; witness Capernaum’s doom. 

Lastly. Jn the last two verses we are told what impressions Christ's discourse 
made upon the auditory. lt was an excellent sermon, and it is probable he said 
more than is here recorded; and doubtless the delivery of it from the mouth of 
him, into whose lips grace was poured, did mightily set it off. Now, 

First. They “were astonished at his doctrine.” It is to be feared few of 
them were brought te it to follow him; but for the present they were filled 
with wonder. ote, lt is possible for people to admire good preaching, and 
yet to remain in ignorance and unbelief: to be astonished, and yet not sanctified. 

Secondly. ‘The reason was, because he taught them “as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes.” ‘The scribes pretended to as much authority as any 
teachers whatsoever, and were supported by all the external advantages that 
could be, but their preaching was mean, and flat, and jejune; they spake as those 
that were not themselves masters of what they preached; the Word did not come 
from them with any life or force; they delivered it as a schoolboy says his lesson ; 
but Christ delivered his discourse as a judge gives his charge. He did indeed, 
dominari in concionibus,— deliver his discourses with a tone of authority ;’ his 
lessons were laws,—his word a word of command. Christ upon the mountain 
shewed more true authority than the scribes in Moses’ seat. ‘Thus when 
Christ teacheth by his spirit in the soul, he teacheth with authority. He saith, 
“ Let there be light, and there is light.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Evangelist had given this general idea of the conversation of our Lord Jesus, after 
his entrance upon his public work, that “he went about preaching the Gospel, and 
healing all manner of sickness,” ch. iv. 23; and the doctrine he preached was both 
confirmed and recommended by the cures he wrought. Having, therefore, in the fore- 
going chapters given us a specimen of his preaching, he comes now to give some 
instances of the miracles he wrought, which prove him “a teacher come from God,” 
and the great healer of a diseased world. In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s cleansing 
of a leper, ver. 1—4. II. His curing a palsy and fever, ver. 5—18. III. His cora- 
muning with two that had a mind to follow him, ver. 19—22. IV. His controlling of 
the tempest, ver. 23—27. V. His casting out of devils, ver. 28—34, 


HEN he was come down 
from the mountain, great 
multitudes followed him. 2 
And, behold, there came a 
cy leper and worshipped him, 
saying, Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean, 
3 And Jesus put forth his 
hand, and ister him, say- 
Sy ing, I will; be thou clean. 
And immediately his leprosy was cleansed. 4 And 
Jesus saith unto him, See thou tell no man; but go 
thy way, shew thyself to the priest, and offer the gift 


that Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them. 


The first verse refers to the close of his foregoing sermon. The people that 
heard him “ were astonished at his doctrine ;” and the effect of that was, that 
“when he came down from the mountain, great multitudes followed him.” 
Though he was so strict a lawgiver, and so faithful a reprover, they diligently 
attended him, and were loath to disperse and go from him. Note, Those to 
whom Christ has manifested himself, cannot but desire to be better acquainted 
with him. They who know much of Christ should covet to know more: and 
“then shall we know, if we thus follow on to know the Lord.” It is good to see 
pevple so well affected to Christ, as never to think they can hear enough of 
im; so well affected to the best things, as thus to flock after good preaching, 
and to follow the Lamb whithersoever he goes. Now was Jacob’s prophecy 
concerning the Messiah fulfilled, that “unto him shall the gathering of the 
eople be;” yet those who gathered to him did not cleave to him. They who 
ollowed him closely and constantly were but few compared with the multi- 
tudes that were but followers at large. 4 : 

In these verses we have an account of Christ’s “ cleansing a leper.” It would 
seem, by comparing Mar. i. 40, and Lu. v. 12, that this passage, though placed 
by St. Matthew after the sermon on the mount, because he would give an 
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no more common sin than for men to look for grapes and figs from 
thorns and thistles, unless it is to see thorns and thistles where they 
should see grapes and figs. 

vii, 25—27. The ideas here are vividly expressed. One man 
builds his house upon a foundation of rock, near one of the torrents 
down which the winter storms rush violently, but his dwelling is 
uninjured. Another man builds, perhaps, upon the sandy soil accu- 
mulated in the valley at its outlet, and when the storm encounters 
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account of his doctrine first, and then of his miracles, yet happened some time 
before; but that is not at all material. This is fitly recorded with the first of 
Christ’s miracles: 1. Because the leprosy was looked upon among the Jews as 
a particular mark of God’s displeasure; hence we find Miriam, Gehazi, and 
Uzziah smitten with leprosy for some one particular sin; and therefore Christ, 
to shew that he came to turn away the wrath of God by taking away sin, began 
with the cure of a leper. 2. Because this disease, as it was supposed to come 
unmediately from the hand of God, so also to be removed immediately by his 
hand, and therefore it was not attempted to be cured by physicians, but was 
put under the inspection of the priests, the Lord’s ministers, who waited to see 
what God would do. And its being in a garment, or in the walls of a house, 
was altogether supernatural; and it should seem to be a disease of a quite 
different nature from what we call now the leprosy. The king of Israel said, 
Am la God,” that Lam sent to “ to recover a man of his leprosy?” 2 Ain. v. 7. 
Christ praved himself God by recovering many from the leprosy, and author- 
izing his disciples in his name to do so too, ch. x. 8, and it is put among the 
roofs of his being the Messiah, ch. xi. 5. He also shewed himself to be the 
“Saviour of his people from their sins;” for though every disease is both the 
fruit of sin and a figure of it, as the disorder of the soul, yet the leprosy was in 
a special manner so; for it contracted such a pollution, and obliged to such a 
separation from holy things, as no other disease did; and therefore in the laws 
concerning it, Lev. xiii. and xiv., it is treated, not as a sickness, but as an un- 
cleanness. The priest was to pronounce the party clean or unclean, according 
as the indications were; but the honour of “making the lepers clean” was 
reserved for Christ, who was to do it as the “ High Priest of our profession ;” 
he comes to do that which “ the law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh,” Rom. viii. 3. The law discovered sin, (for by the law is the know- 
ledge of sin,) and pronounced sinners unclean, it “shut them up,” Gal. iii. 23, 
as the priest did the leper, but could go no further; it could not “ make the 
comers thereunto perfect.” But Christ takes away sin, cleanseth us from it, 
and so “ perfecteth for ever them that are sanctified.” Now here we have, 

I. The leper’s address to Christ. 1f this happened as it is here placed, after 
the sermon on the mount, we may suppose that the leper, though shut out by 
his disease from the cities of Israel, yet got within hearing of Christ’s sermon, 
and was encouraged by it to make his application to him; for he that taught 
“as one having authority” could heal also; and therefore he “came and 
worshipped him,” as one clothed with a Divine power. His address is, “ Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” The cleansing of him may be considered, 

First. As a temporal mercy; a mercy to the body, delivering it from a disease, 
which, though it did not threaten life, embittered it. And so it directs us, not 
only to apply ourselves to Christ, who has power over bodily diseases for the 
cure of them, but in what manner to apply ourselves to him ; with an assurance 
of his power, he is as able to cure diseases now, as he was when on earth, but 
with a submission to his will; “ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst.” As to temporal 
mercies we cannot be so sure of God’s will to bestow them, as we may of his 
power, for his power in them is unlimited, but his promise of them is limited as 
far as it is for his glory, and our good; but when we cannot be sure of his will, 
yet we may be sure of his wisdom and mercy,to which we may cheerfully refer 
ourselves; “ Thy will be done:” and this makes the expectation easy, and the 
event, when it comes, comfortable. . 

Secondly. As atypical mercy. Sin is the leprosy of the soul, it shuts us out 
from communion with God; to which, that we may be restored, it is necessary 
we be cleansed from this leprosy, and ought to be our great concern. Now, 
observe, It is our comfort when we apply ourselves to Christ, as the great 


os ar ttone 7 if he will, he can make us clean, and we should with an humble, | 


believing boldness go to him and tell him so. That is, }. We must “rest our- 


selves upon his power;” be confident of this, that Christ can make us clean. | 


No guilt so great, but there is a sufficiency in his righteousness to atone for it ; 


no corruption so strong, but there is a sufficiency in his grace to subdue it. . 


God would not appoint a physician to his ra that was not par negotio,— 
‘every way qualitied for the undertaking.’ 2. r 
to his pity,’ we cannot demand it as a debt, but we humbly request it as a 
favour: “ Lord, if thou wilt.” ‘I throw myself at thy feet, and if L perish, I 
will perish there. , ; 3 

Il. Christ’s answer to this address, which was very kind, ver. 3. 

First. He “ put forth his hand, and touched him.” The leprosy was a noisome, 
loathsome disease, yet Christ touched him; for he did not disdain to converse 


e must “recommend ourselves | 


MAPLE W. VLBI: 


with publicans and sinners to do them ood. ‘There was a ceremonial pollution | 


contracted by the touch of a leper, but Christ would shew that when he 
conversed with sinners he was in no danger of being infected by them, for the 
rince of this world had nothing in him. If we touch pitch we are defiled; but 
Shrist was “separate from sinners,” even when he lived among them. 
Secondly. He said, “1 will; be thou clean.” He did not say, as Elisha to 
Naaman, “ Go, wash in Jordan;” did not put him upon a tedious, troublesome, 
chargeable course of hysic, but spake the word and healed him. 1. Here is a 
word of kindness, * P will. *T am as willing to help thee, as thou art to be 
helped.’ Note, Those who by faith apply themselves to Christ for mercy and 
grace, may be sure that he is willing, freely willing, to give them the mercy and 
grace they come to him for. Christ is a physician that doth not need to be 


sought for, he is always in the way; doth not need to be urged,—* while we ' 


are yet speaking he hears ;”—doth not need to be feed, he heals freely, “ not 
for price or reward.” He has given all possible demonstration that he is 
as willing as he is able to save sinners. 2. A word of power, “ Be thou clean.” 
Both a power of authority and a power of energy are exerted in this word. 
Christ heals by a word of command to us: “ Be thou clean,” that is, ‘be willing 
to be clean, and use the means ; cleanse thyself from all filthiness ; but there 
goes along with this a word of command concerning us, a word that doth the 
work: “ Twill that thou be clean.” Such a word as this is necessary to the 
cure, and effectual for it; and the almighty grace that speaks it shall not be 
wanting to those that truly desire it. ) ’ 

ILL. happy change hereby wrought. “ Immediately his leprosy was 
cleansed.” Nature works gradually, but the God of nature works “imme- 
diately ;” he speaks, it is done ; and yet works effectually :—he “ commands, and 
it stands fast.” One of the first miracles Moses wrought was curing himself of 
a leprosy, Hx. iv. 7, for the priests under the law offered sacrifice first for their 
own sin; but one of Christ’s first miracles was curing another of a leprosy, for 
he had no sin of his own to atone for. y 

1V. The after-directions Christ gave hum. It is fit that those who are cured 
by Christ should ever after be ruled by him. , 

First. “See thou tell no man,” that is, ‘ tell no man till thou hast shewn thy- 
self to the priest, and he has pronounced thee clean; and so thou hast a legal 

roof, both that thou wast before a leper, and art now thoroughly cleansed.’ 

‘hrist would have his miracles to appear in their full light and evidence, and 
not to be published till they could appear so. Note, Those that preach the 
truths of Christ should be able to prove them, to defend what they preach, and 
convince gainsayers. ‘* Tell no man till thou hasv shewed thyself to the priest,” 
test if he hear who cured thee, he should out of spite deny to pive thee a certi- 
ficate of the cure, and so continue thee under confinement.’ Such were the 
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priests in Christ’s time, that those who had any thing to do with them had need 
to be wise as serpents. 

Secondly. “ Go, shew thyself to the priest,” according to the .aw, Lev. xiv. 2 
Christ took care to have the law observed, lest he shoal give offence; and to 
shew that he will have order kept up, and good discipline and respect paid to 
those that are in office. It may be of use to those who are cleansed of their 
spiritual leprosy to have recourse to Christ’s ministers, and open their case to 
them, that they may assist them in their ipquiries into their spiritual state, and 
advise and comfort them, and pray for them. 

Thirdly. “ Offer the gift that Moses commanded,” in token of thankfulnesa 
to God, and recompense to the priest for his pains: and this “for a testimony 
unto them ;” either, 1. Which “ Aer commanded for a testimony :” the cere- 
monial laws were testimonies of God’s authority over them, care of them, and 
of that grace which should after be revealed. Or, 2. ‘Do thou offer it for a 
testimony, and let the priest know who cleansed thee, and how; and it shall be 
a testimony that there is one among them who doth that which the high priest 
cannot do. Let it remain upon record as a witness of my power, and a testi- 
mony for me to them, if they will use it, and improve it; but against them, if 
they will not:’ for so Christ’s word and works are testimonies. 


5 And when Jesus was entered into Capernaum, 
there came unto him a centurion, beseeching him, 


ROMAN CENTURION, 


6 And saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick 
of the palsy, grievously tormented. 7 And Jesus 
saith unto him, I will come and heal him. 8 The 
centurion answered and said, Lord, | am not worthy 
that thou shouldest come under my roof: but speak 
the word only, and my servant shall be healed. 9 
For I am a man under authority, having soldiers 
under me: and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth ; 
and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to m 
servant, Do this, and he doeth it. 10 When Jesus 
heard zt, he marvelled, and said to them that fol- 
lowed, Verily I say unto you, I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel. 11 And I say unto 
ou, That many shall come from the east and west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, 12 But the child- 
ren of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer dark- 
ness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
13 And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy way ; 
and as thou hast believed, so be it dorie unto thee. 
And his servant was healed in the selfsame hour, 

We have here an account of Christ’s curing the centurion’s servant 0) a palsy. 
This was done at Capernaum, where Christ now dwelt, ch. iv. 13. Christ went 
about doing good, and came home to do good too; every place he came to was 
the better ae him. The persons Christ had now to do with were, ‘ 

First A “centurion ;” he was the supplicant ; a Gentile, a Roman, a captain, 
an officer of the army; probably commander in chief of that part ot the Roman 
army which was quartered at Capernaum, and kept garrison there. 

1. Though he was a soldier, and a little piety commonly goes a great 
way with men of that profession, yet he was a godly man, he was emi- 
nently so. Note, God hath his remnant among all sorts of people. No man’s 


calling or place in the world will be an excuse for bis unbelief and impiety; 
none shall say inthe great day, ‘I had been religious if I had not been a soldier ; 


his house it is utterly swept away. Indirectly this teaches fore- 
thought in human affairs; it directly teaches provision for eternity. 
viii., 2. The leper was afflicted with a disease of which there are 
several varieties, and still one of the scourges of Oriental lands, 
though rarely found in modern times in Western Europe. Speaking 
of some cases which he saw at Nablus, Maundrell, the traveller, says, 
“The whole distemper, as it there appeared, was so noisome that it 
might well pass for the utmost corruption of the human body on 


| of age.” 


this side the grave.” Of the lepers whom he saw at Jerusalem Dr. 
Robinson says, “They are pitiable objects, and miserable outcasts 
from society. They all live here together, and intermarry only with 
each other. The disease develops itself when they grow up, and 
increases as long as they live, which may be till forty or fifty year~ 
Leprosy is admitted to be one of the most incurable ana 
most loathsome maladies of our race. 

viii, 4. Kuinoel here observes that by the law of Moses only a priest 
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for such there are among the “ ransomed of the Lord.” And sometimes where 
grace conquers the unlikely, it is more than a conqueror; this soldier that was 
good, was very good. 

2. Though he was a Roman soldier, and his very dwelling among the Jews 
was a badge of their subjection to the Roman yoke, yet Christ, who was 
“ King of the Jews,” favoured him; and therein has taught us to do good to 
our enemies, and not needlessly to interest ourselves in national enmities. 

3. Though he was a Gentile, yet Christ countenanced him. It is true he 
went not to any of the Gentile towns, (it was the land of Canaan that was 
Emmanuel’s land, Jsa. viii. 8,) yet he received addresses from Gentiles; now 

ood old Simeon’s word began to be fulfilled, that he should be “a light to 
ighten the Gentiles,” as well as “the glory of his people Israel.” Matthew in 
annexing this cure to that of the leper, who was a Jew, intimates this; the 
leprous Jews Christ touched and cured, for he preached a rgstyere| to them; 
but paralytic Gentiles he cured at a distance; for to them he did not go in 
ea ane sone “sent his Word and healed them;” yet in them he was more 
magnified. 

Secondly. The centurion’s “servant ;” he was the 
that there is “no respect of persons with God; 
is “neither circumcision nor uncircumcision,” so there is ‘ neither bond nor 
free.” He is as ready to heal the poorest servant, as the richest master; for 
he himseif “took upon him the form of a servant,” to shew his regard to the 
meanest. 

Now, in the story of the cure of this servant, we may observe an intercourse 
OF sneer Op Sumas of graces, very remarkable between Christ and the centurion. 
See here, 

1. The grace of the centurion wo~hing towards Christ. Can any good thing 
come out of a Roman soldier? Any thing tolerable, much less any thing laud- 
able? ‘‘ Come and see,” and you will find abundance of good coming out of 
this centurion, that was eminent and exemplary. Observe, 

First. His affectionate address to Jesus Christ, which speaks, Ist. A pious re- 
gard to our great Master, as one able and willing to succour and relieve poor 
petitioners. 2 hs came to him “‘ beseeching him,”—not as Naaman the Syrian, (a 
centurion too,) came to Elisha, demanding a cure, taking state and standing upon 
points of honour—but with cap in hand, as an humble suitor. By this it appears 
that he saw more in Christ than what appeared at first view; saw that which 
commanded respect, though to those that looked no further, “his visage was 
marred more than any man’s.” The officers of the army being comptrollers of 
the town, no doubt made a great figure, yet he lays by the thoughts of his post 
of honour when he addresseth himself to Christ, and comes “ beseeching him.” 
Note, The greatest of men must turn beggars when they have to do with 
Christ. He owns Christ’s sovereignty in calling him “ Lord,” and referring 
the case to him and to his will and wisdom, by a modest remonstrance, without 
any formal and express petition. He knew he had to do with a wise and gra- 
cious physician, to whom the opening of the malady was equivalent to the most 
earnest request. An humble confession of our spiritual wants and diseases shall 
not fail of an answer of peace. Pour out thy complaint, and mercy shall be 
poured out. 2nd. A charitable regard to his poor servant. We read of many 
that came to Christ for their children, but this is the only instance of one that 
came to him for a servant: “ Lord, ey servant lies at home sick.” Note, It is 
the duty of masters to concern themselves for their servants when they are in 
affliction. The palsy disabled the servant for his work, and made him as 
troublesome and tedious as any distemper could, yet he did not turn him away 
when he was sick, as that Amalekite did his servant, 1 Sam. xxx. 13, did not 
send him to his friends, or let him lie by neglected, but sought out the best 
rel‘ef he could for him: the servant could not have done more for the master, 
than the master did here for the servant. The centuricn’s servants were very 
dutiful to him, ver. 9, and here we see what made them so; he was very kind to 
them, and that made them the more cheerfully obedient to him. As we must not 
despise “ the cause of our servants when they contend with us,” Job xxxi. 13—15, 
so we must not despise their case when God contends with them, for we are 
made of the same mould, by the same hand, and stand upon the sane level 
with them before God, and must not set them with the “dogs of our flock.” 
I'he centurion seeks not to witches or wizards for his servant, but to Christ. 
The palsy is a disease in which the physician’s skill commonly fails; it was 
therefore a great evidence of his faith in the power of Christ to come to him 
for a cure hich was above the power of natural helps to effect. Observe, How 
pathetically he represents his servant’s case as very sad: he is “sick of the 
polars, a disease which commonly maxes the patient senseless of pain, but this 

ere was “grievously tormented;” being young, nature was strong to struggle 
with the stroke, which made it painful. It was not paralysis simplex, but scor- 
butica. We should thus concern ourselves for the souls of our children and 
servants that are spiritually sick of the palsy, the dead palsy. the dumb palsy, 
senseless of spiritual evils, inactive in that which is spiritually good, and brin 
them to Christ by faith and prayer; bring them to the means of healing an 


patient. In this also it appears 


for in Christ Jesus, as there 


health. 
ge pa f See here his great humility and self-abasement. After Christ had 
intimated his readiness to come and heal his servant, ver. 7, he expressed himself 


with the more humbleness of mind. Note, Humble souls are made more hum- 
ble by Christ’s gracious condescensions to them. Observe what was the lan- 
guage of his humility: “ Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under 
my roof,” ver. 8; which speaks mean thoughts of himself, and high thoughts of 
our Lord Jesus. He doth rot say, ‘my servant is not worthy that thou shouidst 
come into his chamber, because it is in the garret;’ but “J am not worthy that 
thou shouldest come into my house.” The centurion was a great man, yet 
owned his unworthiness before God. Note, Humility very well becomes per- 
sons of quality. Christ now made but a mean figure in the world, yet the cen- 
turion, looking upon him as a prophet, “yea, more than a prophet,” paid him 
this respect. ote, We should have a value and veneration for what we see 
of God, even in those who in outward condition are every way our inferiors. 
The centurion came to Christ with a petition, and therefore expresseth himself 
thus humbly. Note, In all our approaches to Christ, and to God through 
Christ, it becomes us to abase ourselves, ana to he low in a sense of our own 
unworthiness, as mean creatures, and as vile sinners, to do anything for God, 
receive any vood from him, or to have any thing to do with him. 

Vhirdly. See here his great faith; and the more humility the more faith ; the more 
d:fident we are of ours+lves, the stronger will he our confidence in Jesus Christ. 
He had an assurance of faith, not only that Christ could cure his servant, but 
\. That he could cure him at a distance. There needed not any physical con- 
tact, as in natural operations; no application to the part affected, no, not to 
the blood or the weapon, as is pretended in the sympathetic powder but the 
cure he believes may be wrought without bringing the physician and patient 
together. Weread afterwards of those who “‘ brought the man sick of the 
palsy” to Christ, through much difficulty, and set him before him, and Christ 
commended their faith for a working faith. This centurion did not bring his 
“man sick of the palsy,” and Christ commended his faith for a trusting faith; 
true faith is accepted of Christ, though variously appearing. Christ puts the 
best sonstruction upon the da:fferent methods of religion that people take, and 
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thereby has taught us to do soto. This centurion believed, and it is undoubte 
edly true, that the power of Christ knows no limits, and therefore near or 
far off are alike to him. Distance of place cannot obstruct either the knowi 
or working of him that fills all places. ‘Am 1a God at hand, saith the Lor 
and not a God afar off?” Jer. xxiii. 23. 2. That he could cure him with a 
word, not send him a medicine, much less a charm, but ‘“ speak the word only,’ 
and I do not question but “my servant shall be healed.”’ Herein he owns him 
to have a Divine power, an authority to command all the creatures and powers 
of nature, which enables him to do whatever he pleaseth in the kingdom of 
nature, as at first he raised that, kingdom by an almighty word, when he said, 
“Let there be light.” With men, saying and doing are two things, but not so 
with Christ, who is, therefore, the “arm of the Lord,” because he is the “ eter- 
nal Word.” His saying, “ Be ye warmed, auld filled,” (Jas. ii. 16,) and healed, 
warms, and fills, and heals. The centurion’s faith in the power of Christ he 
here illustrates by the dominion he had as a centurion over his soldiers, as a 
master over his servants; he saith to one, “ Go,and he goeth,” &c. They were 
all at his beck and command, so far, that he could by them execute things at a 
distance ; ‘his word was a law to them,’—dictum factum. Well disciplined 
soldiers know that the commands of their officers are not to be disputed, but 
obeyed; thus could Christ speak, and it is done; such a power had Ea over all 
bodily diseases. The centurion had this command over his soldiers, though he 
was himself a “man under authority ;” not a commander in chief, but a subal- 
tern officer; much more had Christ this power, who is the supreme and sove- 
reign Lord of all. The centurion’s servants were very obsequious, would go 
and come at every the least intimation of their master’s mind. Now, Ist. Such 
servants we all should be to God; we must go and come at his bidding, aecord- 
m8 to the directions of his word, and the disposals of his providence; run 
where he sends us, return when he remands us, and do what he appoints. ‘* What 
saith my Lord unto his servant?” When his will crosseth our own, then his 
must take place, and our own be set aside. 2nd. Such servants bodily dis- 
eases are to Christ. They seize us when he sends them, they leave us when 
he ealls them back; they have that effect upon us, upon our bodies, upen our 
souls, that he orders. It is matter of comfort to all that belong to Christ, for 
whose good his power is exerted and engaged, that every disease hath his com- 
mission, executes his command, is under his control, and is made to serve the 
intentions of his grace Those need not fear sickness, nor what it can do, who 
see itin the hand of so goodafriend. 

Il. Here is the grace of Christ appearing towards this centurion; for to the 
gracious he will shew himself gracious. 

First. He complies with his address at the first word. He did but tell him his 
servant's case, and was going on to beg a cure, when Christ prevented him with 
this good word, and comfortable word, “I will come and heal him,” ver. 7. 
Not ‘I will come and see him,’ that had spoken him a kind Saviour; but “I 
will come and heal him,” that speaks him a mighty Saviour, almighty; it was a 

reat word, but no more than he could make good, for he has “hea ing under 
his wings ;” his coming is healing. Those who wrought miracles by a derived 
power did not speak thus positively, as Christ did, who wrought them by his 
ones: as one that had authority. When a minister is sent for to a sick 
friend, he can but say, ‘I will come, and pray for him;’ but Christ saith, “1 
will come and heal him:” it is well that Christ can do more for us than our 
ministers can. The centurion desired he would heal his servant; he saith “ 1 
will come and heal him;” thus expressing more favour than he did either ask 
or think of. Note, Christ often outdoes the expectations of poor supplicants. 
See an instance of Christ’s humility, that he would make a visit toa poor sol- 
dier. He would not go down to see a nobleman’s sick child, who insisted upon 
his coming down, Jno. iv. 47—49, but proffers to go down to see a sick servant; 
thus doth he regard “the low estate” of his people, and give “ more abundant 
honour to that part which lacked.” Christ’s humility in being willing to come, 
gave an example to him, and occasioned his humility, in owning himself unwor- 
thy to have him come. Note, Christ’s gracious condescensions to us should 
make us the more humble and self-abasing before him. 

Secondly. He commends his faith, and takes occasion from it to speak a kind 
word of the poor Gentiles, ver. 10—12. See what great things a strong but self- 
denying faith can obtain from Jesus Christ, even of general and public concern 
1. As to the centurion himself. He not only approved him, and accepted 
him (that honour have all true believers,) but he admired him, and applauded 
him (that honour great believers have, as Job;) there is “none like him in the 
earth.” 1st. Christ admired him, not for his greatness, but for his graces. 
“When Jesus heard it, he marvelled;” not as if it were to him new and 
surprising, he knew the centurion’s faith, for he wrought it; but it was 
great and excellent, rare and uncommon, and Christ spoke of it as won- 
derful, to teach us what to admire; not worldly pom and bravery, but the 
“beauty of holiness,” and the ornaments which are “in the sight of God of great 
price.” Note, The wonders of grace should affect us more than the wonders 
of nature or providence, and apiseuy attainments more than any achieve- 
ments in this world. Of those that are “rich in faith,” not of those that are 
“rich in gold and silver,” we should say that they have “ gotten all the glory,” 
Gen. xxxi. 1. But whatever there is admirable in the faith of any, it must 
redound to the glory of Christ, who will shortly be himself “admired in 
all them that believe,” as having done in and for them “ marvellous things.” 
2nd. He applauded him in what he said to them that followed. All be- 
lievers shall be ‘in the other world,” but some believers are in this world, 
confessed and acknowledged by Christ before men, in his eminent appearances 
for them and with them. “ Verily, I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.” Now this speaks, First. Honour to the centurion who, though not a 
son of Abraham’s loins, was an heir of Abraham’s faith, and Christ found it so. 
Note, The thing that Christ seeks is faith, and wherever it is he finds it though 
but “as a grain of mustard seed.” He had not found “so great faith,” all things 
considered, and in proportion to the means; as the poor widow is said to “ cast in 
more than they all,” Lu. xxi 3. Though the centurion was a Gentile, yet he was 
thus commended Note, We must be so far from grudging, that we must be 
forward to give those their due praise that are not within our denomination or 
pale. Second. It speaks ‘‘ shame to Israel,” to whom pertained “the adoption, 
the glory, the covenants,” and all the assistances and encouragements of faith. 
Note, When “the Son of man comes,” he finds little faith, and therefore he 
tinds so little fruit. Note, The attainments of some that have had but little 
helps for their souls, will aggravate the sin and ruin of many that have had 
great plenty of the means of grace, and have not made a good improvement of 
them. Christ said this “to those that followed” him, if by any means he might 
provoke them to a holy emulation, (as Paul speaks, Jtom. xi. 14.) They were 
Abraham’s seed; in jealousy for that honour, let them not suffer themselves to 
be outstripped, especially in that grace which Abraham was famous for, by a 
Gentile. 2. As to others, Christ takes occasion from hence to make a com- 
paren between Jews and Gentiles, and tells them two things, which could not 

ut be very surprising to them, who had been taught that “salvation was of 
the Jews.” Ist. That a great many of the Gentiles shail be saved, ver. 1) 
The faith of the centurion was but a specimen of the conversion of the Gentiles 
anda preface to their adoption into the church. ‘This was a string cur Lor 


could pronounce a leper clean. The rites and offerings enjoined by 
the law at the cleansing of a leper are given in Lev. xiv. 4, kc. The 
words “for a testimony unto them” are differently explained, but it 
seems most natural to refer them to the priests; hence, as Storr 
says, “‘ Show thyself to the priest, that every one of them may under- 
stand thou art healed.” Some, however, think the sense is, “ Show 
thyself to the priest, that thou mayest be a witness against the 
priests if they~reject me, or deny that I have healed thee,” 
42 


viii. 5. The centurion derived his name from his office, as com- 
mander of a hundred men, That he was a Gentile is inferred from 
verse 10. 

viii. 6. “Sick of the palsy,” or paralytic. The sufferer is said to 
have been “grievously tormented,” probably by convulsive and 
other violent symptoms. ‘Thus we read in Fairbairn’s “ Bible 
Dictionary:” ‘‘'This part of the description may have referred to 
the convulsions, foamings, or heavy breathings under which at 
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Jesus harped often upon. He speaks it with assurance, “I say unto you ;” 
1 that know all men; and he could not say any thing more pleasing to himself, 
or more displeasing to the Jews; an intimation of this kind enraged the Naza- 
renes against him,” Lu. iv. 27. Christ gives us here an idea, First. Of the persons 
that shall be saved ; many “from the East and the West.” LHe had said, ch. vii. 14, 
“ Pew there be that find tle way to life,” and yet here “many shall come.” 
Few at one time, and in one place, yet when they come all together, they will 
be agreatmany. We now see but here and there one brought to grace; but 
we shall shortly see the Captain of our salvation “bringing many sons to 
glory,” Heb. ii. 10. He will come with “ten thousands of his saints,” Jude 14, 
such a company as “no man can number,” Rev. vii. 9; “ Nations of them that 
are saved,” Jtev. xxi. 24. They shall come “ from the East, and from the West;” 
places far distant from each other, yet they shall all meet at the right hand of 
Christ, the centre of their unity. Note, God has his remnant in Ca eat “from 
the rising of the sun, to the going down of the same,” Mal.i.11. The elect will 
be gathered from the four winds, ch. xxiv. 31. They are sown in the earth, | 
some scattered in every corner of the field. The Gentile world lay “from East 
to West,” and they are especially meant here; though they were strangers to 
the covenant of promise” now, and had been long, yet who knows what hidden 
ones God had among them then? as in Elijah’s time in Israel, 1 Kin. xix. 14; 
and soon after they flocked into the church in great multitudes, Zsa. |x. 3, 4. 
Note, When we come to heaven, as we shall miss a great many thence that we 
thought had been going thither, so we shall meet a great many there that we did 
not expect to have met there. Secondly. Christ gives us an idea of the salvation 
itself. Shey shall come, shall come together, shall come together to Christ, 
2 Thes.ii. 1. 1. They shall be admitted “into the kingdom of grace” on earth 
into the covenant of grace made with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; they shall 
be “blessed with faithful Abraham,” whose blessing comes upon the Gentiles 
Gal. iii, 14. This makes Zaccheus a son of Abraham, Lu. xix. 9. 2. They shall 
be admitted into the “kingdom of glory in heaven.” They shall come cheer- 
fully, flying “as doves to their windows ;” they shall sit down to rest from their 
labours, as having done their day’s work : sitting notes continuance; while we 
stand we are going, where we sit we mean to stay ; heaven is a remaining rest, 
it is “a continuing city ;” they shall sit down, as upor a throne, Fev. iii. 215 as 
at a table, that is the metaphor here; they shall sit down to be feasted; which 
notes both fulness of communication, and freedom and familiarity of commu- 
nion, Lu. xxii. 30. They shall “sit down: with Abraham.” Those that in this 
world were never so far distant from each other, in time, place, or outward con- 
dition, shall all meet together in heaven; ancieuts and moderns, Jew and Gen- 
lile, rich and poor. The rich man in hell sees Abraham, but Lazarus sits down 
with him, leaning on his breast. Note, Holy society is a part of heaven’s 
felicity; and those on whom the ends of the world are come, and are most 
obscure, shall share in glory with the renowned patriarchs. ond. That a great 
many of the Jews shouid perish, ver. 12. Observe, First. A strange, sentence 
passed. The “children of the kingdom shall_he cast out;” that is the Jews 
that peat in unbelief, though they were by birth “children of the kingdom,” 
yet shall be cut off from being members of the visible church; the “ kingdom 
of God,” which they boasted that they were the children of, shall be taken 
from them, and they shall become “not a people,” nor “obtaining mercy,” 
dtom. xi. 20; ix.31._In the great day it will not avail men to have been “ children 
of the kingdom,” either as Jews or Christians; for men will then be judged, not 
by what they were called, but by what they were; “if children” indeed, “then 
heirs ;” but many are children in profession in the family, but not of it, that will 
come short of the inheritance. Being born of professing parents denominates 
us children of the kingdom; but if we rest in that, and have nothing else to 
shew for heaven but that, we shall be cast out. Secondly. A strange punishment 
for the “workers of iniquity ” described. They shall be cast into “ outer dark- 
ness,” the darkness of those that are without, that is, of the Gentiles that were 
out of the church; into that the Jews were cast, and worse. They were blinded, 
and hardened, and filled with terrors, as the apostle shews, Rom, xi. 8—10. A 
people so unchurched, and given up to spiritual judgments, are in utter dark- 
ness already ; but it looks further, to the state of damned sinners in hell, which 
the other is a dismal preface to. They shall be cast out from God, and all 
true comfort, and cast into darkness. In hell there is fire, but no light; it is 
utter darkness, darkness in extremity, the highest degree of darkness, without 
any remainder, or mixture, or hope of light; not the least gleam or glimpse of 
it. It is darkness that results from their being shut out of heaven, the land of 
light. ‘They that are without are in the regions of darkness, yet that is not the 
worst of it, “there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 1. In hell there 
will be great grief, floods of tears Weed to no purbore. Anguish of spirit prey- 
mg eternally upon the vitals, in the sense of the wrath of God, is the torment 
of the damned. 2. Great indignation. Damned sinners will gnash their teeth 
for spite and vexation, “full of the fury of the Lord;” seeing with envy the 
happiness of others, and reflecting with horror upon the former possibility of 
their own being happy, which is now past. 

Thirdly. He cures his servant. He doth not only commend his application to 
him, but grants him that which he applied himself to him for, which was a real 
answer, ver. 13. Observe, 1. What Christ said to him. He said that which 
made the cure as great a favour to him as it was to his servant, and much 
greater: “as thou hast believed, so be it done to thee.” The servant got a cure 
of his disease, but the master got the confirmation and approbation of his faith. 
Note, Christ often gives encouraging answers to his praying people, when the 
are interceding for others. It is kindness to us to be heard for others. Go 
returned the captivity of Job then, when he prayed for his friends, Job xlii. 10. 

~ It was a great honour which Christ put upon this centurion, when he gave him 
a blank, as it were: “ be it done as thou believest.” What could ye have more? 
yet what was said to him is said to us all, “ Believe, and ye shall receive ;” 
only believe. See here the power of Christ, and the power of faith. As Christ 
ean do what he will, so an active believer may have what he will from Christ. 
The oil of grace multiplies, and stays not till the vessels of faith fail. 2. 
What was the effect of this saying. The prayer of faith was a prevailing prayer, 

_ it ever was so, and ever will be so. It appears, by the suddenness of the cure, 
that it was miraculous, and by its coincidence with Christ’s saying that the 
miracle was his; ‘‘he spake, and it was done:” and this was a proof of his 
Omuipotence, that he a long arm. It is the observation of a learned phy- 
siciin, that the diseases Christ cured were mostly such as were the most diffi- 
enlt to be eured by any natural means, and particularly the palsy. Omnis 

_ paraljsis presertim vetusta, aut incurabilis est, aut dificilis curatu, etiam pueris: 
atyue soleo ego dicere, morbos omnes qui Christo curandi fuerunt propositi, 
dificillimos sua mitura curatu esse,—‘ Every kind of palsy, especially of long 
soutinanance, is either incurable, or is found to yield, with the utmost diffi- 

_ tulty to medical skill, even in young subjects; so that I have frequently 
rewurked, that «ull the diseases which were referred to Christ for cure, appear 
to tave been of the most obstinate and hopeless kind.’—Mercurialis de Morbis 
“uevoram, lil, 2, cap. 5. 


14 And when Jesus was come into Pcter’s house, | 
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he saw his wife’s mother laid, and sick of a fever 
15 And he touched her hand, and the fever left 
her: and she arose, and ministered unto them. 16 
When the even was come, they brought unto him 
many that were possessed with devils: and he cast 
out the spirits with Ais word, and healed all that were 
sick: 17 That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took 
our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses. 


Those that pretend to be critical in the harmony of the evangelists, place this 
passage, and all that follows, to the endof chk. ix.,before the sermon on the 
mount, according to the order which Mark and Luke observe in placing it, 
Dr. Lightfoot placeth only this passage before the sermon on the mount, and 
ver. 18, &c.,after. Here we have, 

I. A particular account of the cure of Peter’s wife's mother, that was ill of a 
fever. In which observe, 

First. The case, which was nothing extraordinary: fevers are the most com- 
mon distempers; but the patient being a near relation of Peter’s, it is recorded 
as an instance of Christ’s peculiar care of, and kindness to, the families of his 
disciples. Here we find, 1. That Peter had a wife, and “ yet was called to be 
an apostle of Christ,” and Christ countenanced the married state he was in, b 
being thus kind to his wife’s relations. The Church of Rome, therefore, whic 
forbids ministers to marry, go pone, to that apostle. from whom they pre- 
tend tu derive an infallibility. 2. That Piwter had a Fonse, though Christ had 
not, ver. 20. Thus was the disciple better provided for than his Lord. 3. That 
he had a house at Capernaum, though he was originally of Bethsaida: it is pro- 
bable he removed to Capernaum when Christ removed thither, and made that 
his principal residence. Note, It is worth while to change our quarters, that 
we may be near to Christ, and have opportunities of converse with him. When 
the ark removes, Israel must remove, and go after it. 4. That he had his wife’s 
mother with him in his family, which is an example to yoke-fellows to be kind 
to one another’s relations as their own. Probably this good woman was old 
and yet was respected and taken care of, as old people ought to be, with all 
possible tenderness. 5. That she lay ill “of a fever.” Neither the strength of 
youth, nor the weakness and coldness of age, will be a fence against diseases 
of this kind. The palsv was a chronical disease, the fever an acute disease, but 
both were brought to Christ. 

Secondly. The cure, ver. 15. 1. How it was effected: “he touched her 
hand;” not to know the disease, as the physicians do, by the pulse, but to 
heal it. This yas an intimation of his kindness and tenderness; he is himself 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities. It likewise shews the way of 
spiritual healing by the exerting of the power of Christ with his word, and the 
application of shrist to ourselves. The Scripture speaks the word, the Spirit 
fives the touch, touches the heart, touches the hand. 2. How it was evidenced. 

his shewed that the “fever left her; she arose and ministered unto them.” 
By this it appears, Ist. That the mercy was perfected. Those tliat recover from 
fevers by the power of nature, are commonly weak and feeble, and unfit for 
business a great while after: to shew, therefore, that this cure was above the 
power of nature, she was immediately so well as to go about the business of 
the house. 2nd. That the mercy was sanctified, and the mercies that are so, 
are indeed perfected. Though she was thus dignified by a peculiar favour, 
yet she doth not take state, but is as ready to wait at table, if occasion be, 
as any servant. Those must be humble whom Christ has honoured ; being thus 
delivered, she studies what she shall render, It is very fit that those whom 
Cart, hath healed should minister unto him, as his humble servants, all 

eir days. 

Il. Here is a general account of the many cures that Christ wrought. This 
cure of Peter’s mother in law brought him abundance of patients: ‘he healed 
such an one, why not me? Such an one’s friend, why not mine?’ Now here 
we are told, 

First. What he did, ver. 16. 1. He cast out devils, “cast out the evil spirits 
with his word.” There may be much of Satan’s. agency, by the Divine permis- 
sion, in those diseases of which natural causes may be assigned, as in Job’s 
boils, especially in the diseases of the mind; but about the time of Christ’s 
being in the world, there seems to have been a more than ordinary letting loose 
of the devil to possess and vex the bodies of people: he came, “having great 
wrath, for he knew that his time was short;” and Ged wisely ordered it so, 
that Christ might have the fairer and more frequent opportunities of shewing 
his power over Satan, and the purpose and design of his coming into the world, 
which was to disarm and dispossess Satan, to break his power, and to destroy 
his works; and his success was as glorious as his design was gracious. 2. He 
“healed all that were sick ;” all, without exception, though the patient was 
never so mean, and the case never so bad. 

Secondly. How the Scripture was herein fulfilled, ver. 17. The accomplish- 
ment of the Old Testament prophecies was the great thing Christ had in his 
eye, and the great proof of his being. the Messiah: among other things it was 
written of him, Jsa. liii. 4: “Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows ;” it is referred to, 1 Pet. ii. 24, and there it is construct, “ he hath borne 
our sins:” here it is referred to and is construed, “he hath borne our sick- 
nesses ;” our sins make our sicknesses our griefs; Christ bore away sin by 
the merit of his death, and bore away sickness by the miracles of his life ; 
nay, though those miracles are ceased, we may say that “he bore our sick- 
nesses” then, when he bore our sins in his own body upon the tree; for sin 
is both the cause and the sting of sickness; many are the .1seases and calami- 
ties which we are liable to in the body; and there is more in this one line of 
the Gospel to support and comfort us under them, than in all the writings 
of the philosophers, that Jesus Christ “bore our sicknesses,” and carried our 
sorrows: he bore them before us; though he was never sick, yet he was hungry 
and thirsty, and weary, and troubled in spirit, sorrowful, and very heavy; he 
bore them for us in his passion, and bears them with us in his compassion 
being “touched with the feeling of our infirmities ;” and thus he bears them off 
from us, and makes them sit light, if it be not our own fault. Observe how 
emphatically it is expressed here, “ Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sicknesses:” he was both able and willing to interpose in that matter, and 
concerned to deal with our infirmities and sicknesses, as our physician; that 
part of the calamity of the human nature was his particular care, which he 
evidenced by his great readiness to cure diseases; and he is not less power- 
pe or less tender now for we are sure never any were the worse for going t 

eaven. ‘ 


certain stages of the disease, the patient laboured, and which, to 
the witnesses of his trouble, gave the impression of heavy suffering 
_ or torment, whether he might himself be conscious of pain or not.” 
viii. 11. This verse is a clear foreshowing of the fact that others 
_ besides the Jews would be received among God’s children. They 
would “sit down,” that is, would take a place among the chosen and 
accepted guests, and partake of the blessings of salvation. 
; aceon “The children of the kingdom” are the Hebrews, of 


whom many, not all, would be exeluded from the privileges of grace 
first offered to them. Ih» language is figurative, in allusion to the 
exclusion of those who hid rejected the conditions of merey. They 
would be not only shut out from the banquet where the patriarchs 
were, but would be overtaken with grievous punishment. 

viii. 14. The Romish divines admit that Peter was married, but 
they maintain that the apostle separated himself from his wife when 
the Saviour called him to othce. This, however, is very doubtful, 
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18 Now when Jesus saw great multitudes about 
nim, he gave commandment to depart unto the other 
side. 19 And acertain scribe came, and said unto 
him, Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest. 20 And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air Aave nests; but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head. 21 And 
another of his disciples said unto him, Lord, suffer 
me first to go and bury my father. 22 But Jesus 
said unto him, Follow me; and let the dead bury 
their dead. 


Here is, First. Christ’s removing to “the other side” of the sea of Tiberias, 
and his ordering his disciples, whose boats attended him, to get their transport 
vessels ready in order to it, ver. 18, The influences of this Sun of Righteous- 
ness were not to be confined to one place, but diffused all the country over: he 
must go about to do good; the necessities of souls called to him “ Come over 
and help us,” Acts xvi. 9. He removed when “he saw great multitudes about 
him.” Though by this it appeared they were desirous to have him there, he 
knew there were others as desirous to have him with them, and they must have 
their share of him. His being acceptable and useful in one place, was no 
objection against, but a reason for, his going to another. Thus he would try the 
multitudes that were about him, whether their zeal would carry them to follow 
him, and attend on him when his preaching was removed to some distance: 
many would be glad of such helps, if they could have them at next door, that 
will not be at ‘ha pains to follow them to the other side ; and thus Christ 
shook off those that were less zealous, and the perfect were ‘“‘made manifest.” 

Secondly. Christ’s communication with two, who upon his remove to the 
other side were loath to stay behind, and had a mind to follow him; not as 
others that were hir followers at large, but to come into close discipleship ; 
which the most were shy of; for it carried such a face of strictness as they 
could not digest, or be well reconciled to: but here is an account of two 
that seemed fond to come into communion, and yet were not right; which is 
here given as a specimen of the hinderances by which many are kept from 
elosing with Christ, and cleaving to him; and a warning to us to set out in 
following Christ, so as that we may not come short; to lay such a foundation 
as that our building may stand. 

We have here Christ’s managing of two different tempers: one quick and 
eager, the other dull and heavy; and his instructiors are adapted to each of 
them, and designed for our use. . 

1. Here is one that was too hasty in promising, and he was “a certain scribe,” 
ver. 19: a scholar, a learned man, one of those that studied and expounded the 
law : generally we find them, in the Gospels, to be men of no good character, 
usually coupled with the Pharisees, as enemies to Christ and his doctrine: 
“Where is the scribe?” 1 Cor. i. 20; he is very seldom following Christ, yet 
here was one that badepretty fair for discipleship; a “Saul among the pro- 
phets.” Now observe, 

First. How he expressed his forwardness: “Master, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest.” I know not how any man could have said better. 
His profession of a self-dedication to Christ is, 1. Very ah and seems to be 
ex mero motu,—‘ from his unbiassed inclination ;’ he is not ealled to it by Christ, 
or urged by any of the disciples, but of his own accord proffers himself to be 
a close follower of Christ; is not a ed ee man, but a volunteer. 2. Very 
resolute ; he seems to be at a point in this matter; not, ‘I have a mind to follow 
thee;’ but, *I am determined I will do it.’ 3. It was unlimited, and without 
reserve: ‘**I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest ;” not only to the other 
side of the country, but if it were to the utmost regions of the world.’ Now 
we would think ourselves sure of such a man as this; and yet it appears by 
Christ’s answer, that his resolution was rash, his ends low and ecarné ; either 
he did not consider at all, or not that which was to be considered. He saw 
the miracles Christ wrought, and hoped he would set oe a temporal kingdom, 
and he would put in betimes for a share init. Note, There are many resolu- 
tions for religion produced by some sudden pangs of conviction, and taken up 
without due consideration, that prove abortive, and when they should knit, 
fall and come to nothing. Soon ripe, soon rotten. 

Secondly. How Christ tried his forwardness, whether it were sincere or no, 
ver. 20. He let him know that this “Son of man,” whom he is so eager to follow, 
“has not where to lay his head,” ver. 20. Now this account of Christ’s deep 
poverty, 1. Is strange in itself; that the Son of God, when he came into the 
world, should put himself into sucha very low condition as to want the con- 
venience of a certain resting-place, which the meanest of the creatures have. 
If he would take our nature upon him, one would think he should have taken 
it in its best estate and circumstances; no, he takes it in its worst. See here, 
Ist. How well provided for the inferior creatures are: “ The foxes have 
holes ;” though they are not only not useful, but hurtful to man, yet God pro- 
vides holes for them, in which they are earthed. Man endeavours to destroy 
them, but thus they are sheltered; their holes are their castles. The “ birds 
of the air,” though they take no care for themselves, yet are taken care of, and 
“have nests,” Ps. civ. 17; nests in the field, some of them nests in the house, in 
God’s courts, Ps. Ixxxiv. 3. 2nd. How poorly the Lord Jesus was provided 
for. It may encourage us to trust God for necessaries, that the beast and birds 
have such good provision, and may comfort us, if we want necessaries, that our 
Master did so before us. Note, Our Lord Jesus, when he was here in the 
world, submitted to the disgraces and distresses of extreme poverty: “for our 
sakes he became poor,” very poor: he had not a settiement, had not a place of 
repose, not a house of his own to put his bead in, nota pillow of his own to 
lay his head on; he and his disciples lived upon the charity of well-disposed 
people, that “ ministered to him of their substance,” Lw. viii. 2; Christ sub- 
mitted to this, not only that he might in all respects humble himself, and fulfil 
the Scriptures, which spoke of himas ee and needy, but that he might shew us 
the vanity of worldly wealth, and teach us to look upon it witha holy contempt; 
that he might purchase better things for us, and so “ make us rich,” 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
2. It comes in strangely here. hen a scribe offered to follow Christ, one 
would think he should have encouraged him, “ Come, and I will take care of 
thee ;” one scribe might be capable of doing him more credit and service than 
twelve fishermen: but Christ saw his heart, and answered to the thoughts of 
that, and therein teaches us all how to come to Christ. Ist. The scribe’s 

esolve seems tohave been sudden; and Christ would have us, when we take 
eee 


Vier 


because, many years after, St. Paul says, “ Have we not power to 
lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, and as the 
brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?” (1 Cor. ix. 5.) To avoid the 
difficulty it is alleged that our version of St. Paul’s words is wrong, 
and that for “ wife” we ought to translate “woman.” But if Peter 
was married, as is allowed, what woman would he be so likely to take 
about as-his own wife? 

viii. 17. The evangelist here applies to the external and bodily 
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|| upon us a profession of religion, to “sit down and count the cost,” Lu. xiv. 28, 


to do it intelligently, and with consideration, and choose the way of godliness, 
not because we know no other, but because we know no better. It is no ad- 
vantage to religion to take men by surprise, ere they are aware: they that take 
up a profession in a pang, will throw it off again in a fret; let him therefore 
take time, and he will have done the sooner ; he that will follow Christ, let him 
know the worst of it, and expect to lie hard, and fare hard. 2nd. His resolve 
seems to have been from a worldly, covetous principle. He saw what abund- 
ance of cures Christ wrought, and concluded he had large fees, and would get 
an estate quickly, and therefore he would follow him in ha es ot growing rich 
with him; but Unrist rectifies his mistake, and tells him, he was so far from 
rowing rich, that he had not a place to lay his head on; and if he follow him, 
1e Cannot expect to fare better than he fared. Note, Christ will accept none for 
his followers that aim at worldly advantages in following him, or design to 
make any thing but heaven of their religion. We have reason to think that this 
scribe hereupon “ went away sorrowful,” being balked ina bargain he thought 
would turn to account; he is not following Christ unless he can get by him. 

Il. Here is another, that was tvo slow in performing. Delay in execution is as 
bad on the one hand, as precipitancy in resolution is on the other hand: when 
we have taken time to consider, and then have determined, let it never be said, 
we left that to be done to-morrow, which we could do to-day. This candidate 
for the ministry, this proposant, was one of Christ’s disciples already, ver. 21, 
a follower of him at large. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, from an ancient 
tradition, that this was Philip: he seems to be better qualified and disposed 
than the former, because not so confident and presumptuous: a bold, eager, 
overforward temper is not the most promising in religion; sometimes the last 
are first, and the first last. Now observe here, 

First. The excuse that this disciple made to shift off an immediate attend- 
ance on Christ, ver. 21: ‘“ Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my fathber;” 
before I come to be a close and constant follower of thee, let me be allowed to 
perform this last office of respect to my father; and, in the mean time, let it 
suffice to be a hearer of thee now and then, when I can spare time.’ His father 
(some think) was now sick, or dying, or dead; others think he was only aged, 
and not likely in a course of nature to continue long; and he desired leave to 
attend upon him in his sickness, at his death, and to his grave, and then he will 
be at Christ’s service. This seemed a reasonable request, and yet it was not 
right; he had not the zeal he should have had for the work, and therefore 
pleaded this because it seemed a plausible plea. Note, An unwilling mind 
never wants an excuse; the he non vacat, is non placet,—‘ the want of 
leisure is the want of inclination.’ e that saith he has no time, the truth is. 
he has no mind. We will suppose it to come from a true filial affection an 
respect to his father, but still the preference should have been given to Christ. 
Note, Many are hindered from and in the way of serious godliness by an over 
concern for their families and relations: these lawful things undo us all, and 
our duty to God is neglected and postponed, under colour of discharging our 
debts to the world: here therefore we hr ve need to double our guard. 

Secondly. Christ’s disallowing of this excuse, ver. 22: “Jesus said to him, 
Follow me;” and, no doubt, power went along with this word to him, as to 
others, and he did follow Christ, and clave to him, as Ruth to Naomi; when 
the scribe in the versés before, like Orpah, took leave of him. That said, “T will 
follow thee,” to this Christ said, ‘‘ Follow me ;” comparing them together, it is 
intimated, that we are brought to Christ by the force of his calling to us, not 
of our promises to him; it is “not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth 
but of God that shews mercy,” and calleth whom ke will, Rom. ix. 16. An 
further, Note, Though chosen vessels may make excuses, and shift off their 
compliance with Divine calls a great while, yet Christ will at length answer 
their excuses, conquer their unwillingness, and bring them to his foot; when 
Christ calls, he will overcome and make the call effectual, 1 Sam. iii. 10; his 
excuse is laid aside as insufficient ; “ Let the dead bury their dead.” It is a pro- 
verbial expression, ‘ Let one dead man bury another; that is, rather let them lay 
unburied, than that the service of Christ should be neglected. Let the dead 
spiritually bury the dead corporally ; let worldly offices be left to worldl 
people; do not thou encumber thyself with them. Poe dead is goo 
work, especially a dead father, but it is not thy work at this time; it may be 
done as well by others that are not called and qualified as thou art to be em- 

loyed for Christ; thou hast something else to do, and must not defer that.’ 
Note. Piety to God must be preferred before piety to parents, though that is 
a great and needful part of our religion. The Nazarites under the law were 
not to mourn for their own parents, because they were “holy to the Lord,” 
Num. vi. 6—8; nor was the high’priest to “defile himself for the dead,” no, 
not for “his own father,” Lev. xxi. 11,12. And Christ requires of those who 
would follow him, that they “hate father and mother,” Lu. xiv. 26, that is, love 
them less than God; we must comparatively neglect and disesteem our nearest 
relations, when they come in competition with Christ,and either our doing for 
him, or our suffering for him. 


23 And when he was entered into a ship, his dis- 
ciples followed him. 24 And, behold, there arose a 
great tempest in the sea, insomuch that the ship was 
covered with the waves: but he was asleep. 25 
And his disciples came to him, and awoke him, say- 
ing, Lord, save us: we perish. 26 And he saith 
unto them, Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? 
Then he arose, and rebuked the winds and the sea; 
and there was a great calm. 27 But the men mar- 
velled, saying, What manner of man is this, that 


even the winds and the sea ubey him! 


Christ had given sailing orders to his disciples, ver. 18: that they shouid 
“depart to the other side” of the sea of Tiberias, into the country of Gadara, 
in the tribe of Gad, which lay east of Jordan; thither he would go to rescue 
a poor creature that was possessed with a Gi of devils, though he foresaw 
how he should be affronted there. Now, 1. He chose to go by water. It had 
not been much about if he had gone b jand, but he chose to cross the lake 
that he might have occasion to manifest imself the God of the sea, as well as of 
the dry land, and that “all power is his, both in heaven and earth.” And it is 
a comfort to those who “go down to the sea in ships,” and are oft in peri!s 
there, that they have a Saviour to trust to, and pray to, who knows what it is 
to be at sea, and to be in storms there. But observe, when he went. to sea, he 


= 

remedies wrought by Christ a passage which in 1 Peter ii. 24 seems 
to be extended to pardon and all the blessings of the atonement. 
There is no reason why the prophetic words (Isa. liii. 4) should not 
include all the gracious works of the Saviour. el 

viii, 20. The phrase “the Son of Man’ is used in an emphatic 
sense of the Saviour, although “son of man” was a common equiva- 
lent for a man in the Aramaic dialect, and by no means uncommon 
in Hebrew. It points to his dignity. . 
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had no yacht, or pleasure boat, to attend him, but made use of his disciples, 
fishing boats; so poorly was he accommodated in all respects. 2. “ His dis- 
ciples followed him,” the twelve kept close to him, when others stayed behind 
upon the terra firma, where there was sure footing. Note, They, and they 
only, will be found the true disciples of Christ that are willing to go to sea 
with him, to follow him into dangers and difficulties. Many would be content 
to go the land way to heaven, that will rather stand still, or go back, than ven- 
ture upon a dangerous sea; but those that would rest with Christ hereafter, 
must follow him now, wherever he leads them, into a ship or into a prison, as 
well as into a palace. Now observe here 

1. The peril and perplexity of the disciples in this voyage ; and in this appeared 
the truth of what Christ had just now said, that those who follow him must 
count upon difficulties, ver. 20. 

First. “ There arose a very great storm,” ver. 24: Christ could have pre- 
vented this storin, and have ordered them a pleasant passage ; but that would 
not have been so much for his glory, and the confirmation of their faith, as their 
deliverance was. ‘This storm was “for their sakes,” as Jno. xi. 4. One would 
have expected that, having Christ with them, they should have had a very 
favourable gale; but it is quite otherwise; for Christ would shew that those 
who are passing with him over the ocean of this world, to the other side, must 
expect storms by the way. The church is “tossed with tempests,” Jsa. liv. 11; 
it is only the upper Bern that enjoys a perpetual calm, this lower one is ever 
and anon disturbed and disturbing. 

one: Jesus Christ “was asleep” in this storm. We never read of 

Christ’s sleeping but at this time; he was in watchings often, continued all 
night in prayer to God; this was a sleep, not of security, like Jonah’s in a 
storm, but of holy serenity, and dependence upon his Father. He slept to 
shew that he was really and truly man, and subject to the sinless infirmities of 
our nature; his work made him weary and sleepy, and he had no guilt, no fear 
within, to disturb his repose: those that can lay their heads upon the pillow of 
a clear conscience, may sleep quietly and sweetly in a storm, Ps. iv. 83 as 
Peter, Acts xii. 6; he slept at this time to try the faith of his disciples, whether 
they could trust him when he seemed to slight them. He slept, not so much 
with a desire to be refreshed, as with a design to be awaked. 

Thirdly. The poor disciples, though used to the sea, were in a great fright. 
and in their fear came to their Master, ver. 25: whither else should they go? 
It, was well they had him so near them. They awoke him with their prayers: 
“Lord, save us: we perish.” Note, Those who would learn to pray, must go 
to sea. Imminent and sensible dangers will drive people to Him who alone 
can help in time of need. Their prayer has life in it, “ Lord, save us, we 
perish.” 1. Their petition is, “ Lord, save us:” they believed he could save 
them, they begged he would; Christ’s errand in the world was to save, but 
those only “‘ shall be saved that call on the name of the Lord,” Acts ii. 21; those 
who by faith are interested in the eternal salvation wrought out by Christ 
may with an humble confidence apply themselves to him for temporal deliver- 
ance. Observe, they call him “ Lord,” and then pray, “save us.” Note, Christ 
will save none but those that are willing to take him for their “ Lord, for he 
isa Prince anda Saviour. 2. Their plea is, “ we perish ;” which was, Ist. The 
language of their fear; they looked upon their case as desperate, and gave all 
fur gone, and received sentence of death within themselves, and this they 
plead: ‘ we perish, if thou dost not save us; look upon us therefore with pity.’ 
2ud. It was language of their fervency ; they pray as men in earnest that beg 
for their lives; it becomes us thus to strive and wrestle in prayer; therefore 
Christ slept that he might draw out this importunity. 

Il. The power and grace of Jesus Christ put forth for their succour ; then the 
Lord Jesus awaked, as one refreshed, Ps. Ixxviii. 65; Christ may sleep when his 
church is in a storm, but he will not outsleep himself; “the time, the set 
time,” to favour his distressed church will “come,” Ps. cii. 13. 

First. He rebuked the disciples, ver. 26: “ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
feith?” Ile doth not chide them for disturbing him with their prayers, but for 
disturbing themselves with their fears. Christ reproved them first, and then 
delivered them; this is his method to prepare us for a mercy, and then give it 
us. Observe, 1. His dislike of their fears; “ why are ye fearful?” ‘ye my dis- 
ciples ; let the sinners in Zion be afraid, let heathen mariners tremble in a 
storm, but you shall not be so. Inquire into the reasons of your fear, and 
weigh them.’ 2. His discovery of the cause and spring of their fears; ““O ye 
of little faith.” Many that have true faith are weak in it, and it doth but 
little. Note, Ist. Christ’s se are apt to be disquieted with fears in a 
sturmy day, to torment themselves with jealousies that things are bad with 
them, and conclusions that they will be worse. 2nd. The prevalency of our 
inordinate fears in a stormy day is owing to the weakness of our faith which 
would beas an anchor to the soul, and would ply the oar of prayer. By faith 

ye might see through the storm to the quiet shore, and encourage ourselves 
with hope that we shall weather our point. 3. The fearfulness of Christ’s 
fiaciples in a storm, and their unbelief the cause of it, is very displeasing to the 
Lord Jesus, for it reflects dishonour upon him, and creates disturbance to 
themseives. ‘ 

Secoudiy. He “ rebukes the wind.” The former he did as the God of grace 
and tue Sovereign of the heart, that can do what he pleaseth in us; this he did 
as the God of nature, the Sovereign of the world, that can do what he pleaseth 
for us. It is the same power that “stills the noise of the sea” and the tumult 
of fear, Ps. Ixv. 7. See, 1. How easily this was done; with a word’s speaking. 
Moses commanded the waters with a rod; Joshua with the ark of the cove- 
nant; Elisha with the prophet’s mantle; but Christ with a word. See his 
absolute dominion over all the creatures, which speaks both his honour and 
the happiness of those that have him on their side. 2. How effectually it was 
done: A “was a great calm,” all of a sudden: Ordinarily after a storm, 
there is such a fret of the waters that it is a good while ere they can settle; but 
if Christ speak the word, not only the storm ceaseth, but all the effects of it, 
all the remains of it. Great storms of doubt and fear in the soul under the 
power of the spirit of bondage, sometimes end in a wonderful calm, created 
and spoken by the spirit of adoption. 

Thirdly. This set them all on wondering, ver. 27: ‘The men marvelled.” 
They had been long acquainted with the sea, and never saw a storm so imme- 

_ diately turned into a perfect calm in all their lives. It had all the marks and 
signatures of a miracle upon it; “It is the Lord’s doing and is marvellous in 
- their eyes.” Observe, 1, Their admiration of Christ: ‘ What manner of man 
is this?” Note, Christ is a nonsuch; every thing in him is admirable: none so 
' wise, so mighty, so amiable as he. 2. The reason of it: “Even the winds and 
the sea obey him.” Upon this account Christ is to be admired—that he has a 
-commanding power even over winds and seas. Others pretended to cure 
diseases, but he only undertook to command the winds. e know not the 
way of the wind, Jno. iii. 8, much less can we control it; but he that “ bringeth 
forth the wind out of his treasury,” Ps. exxxv.7, when it is out, gathers it 
“into bis fists,” Pr. xxx. 4. He that can do this can do any thing; can do 
enough to encourage our confidence and comfort in him *n the most stormy 
day within or without, /sa. xxvi. 4. The Lord “sits upon the floods,” and is 
_ “mightier than the noise of many waters.” Christ, by commanding the seas, 
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shewed himself to be the same that made the world, when“ at his rebuke the 
waters fled,” Ps. civ. 7, 8, as now at his “rebuke” they fell. 


28 And when he was come to the other side into 
the country of the Gergesenes, there met him two 


possessed with devils, coming out of the tombs, ex- 


ceeding fierce, so that no man might pass by that 
way. 29 And, beliold, they cried out, saying, What 
have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God ? 
art thou come hither to torment us before the time? 
30 And there was a good way off from them an herd 
of many swine feeding. 31 So the devils besought 
him, saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away 
into the herd of swine. 32 And he said unto them, 
And when they were come out, they went into 
the herd of swine: and, behold, the whole herd of 
swine ran violently down a steep place into the sea, 
and perished in the waters. 33 And they that kept 
them fled, and went their ways into the city, and told 
every thing, and what was befallen to the possessed 
of the devils. 34 And, behold, the whole city came 
out to meet Jesus: and when they saw him, they be- 
sought hem that he would depart out of their coasts. 


We have here the story of Christ’s casting the devils out of two men that 
were possessed. The scope of this chapter is to shew the Divine power of 
Christ, by the instances of his dominion over bodily diseases, which to us are 
irresistible ; over winds and waves, which to us are vet more uncontrollable ; 
and lastly, over devils, which to us are most formidatvie of all. Christ has not 
only all “ power in heaven and earth,” and all deep places, but has the keys of 
hell too. “ Principalities and powers were made subject to him,” even while 
he was in his estate of humiliation, as an earnest of what should be at his 
entrance into his glory, Eph. i. 21. He spoiled them, Col. ii. 15. It was 
observed in general, ver. 16, that Christ “cas. .ut the spirits with his word;” 
here we have a particular instance of it, which had some circumstances more 
remarkable than the rest. This miracle was wrought in the country of the 
Gergesenes, some think they were the remains of the old Girgashites, Deu. vii. 1. 
Though Christ was sent chiefly to “ the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” yet 
some sallies he made out among the borderers, as. here, to gain this victory 
tripe which was a specimen of the conquest of his legions in the Gentile 
world. 

Now, besides the general instance which this gives us of Christ’s power over 
Satan, and his design against him, to disarm and dispossess him, we have here 
especially discovered to us the way and manner of evil spirits in their enmity 
to man. Observe, concerning this teen of devils, what work they made where 
they were, and where they went. 

l. What work they made where they were, which appears in the miserable 
condition of those two that were possessed by them; and some think those two 
were man and wife, because the other evangelists speak but of one. 

First. They dwelt among “the tombs ;” thence they came when they met 
Christ. The devil having “the power of death,” not as judge, but as execu- 
tioner, he delighted to converse among the trophies of his victory, the dead 
bodies of men: but there, where he thought himself in the greatest triamph 
and elevation, as afterwards in “ Golgotha, the place of a skull,” did Christ 
conquer and subdue him. Conversing among the graves increased the melan- 
choly and frenzy of the poor possessed creatures, and so strengthened the hold 
he had of them by their bodily distemper; and did also make them more for- 
midable to other people, who generally startle at any thing that stirs “among 
the tombs.” 

Secondly. They were Y 
selves, but mischievous to others, frightenin ’ ; 
no man durst “ pass that way.” Note, The devil bears malice to mankind, and 
shews it by making men spiteful and malicious one to another. Mutual enmi- 
ties, where there should be mutual endearments and assistances, are effects and 
evidences of Satan’s enmity to the whole race. He makes ‘one man a wolf, a 
bear, a devil, another, —Homo homini lupus. Where Satan rules in a man 
spiritually, by those lusts that war in the members, pride, envy, malice, revenge, 
they make him as unfit for human society, as unworthy of it, and as much an 
ossessed creatures were. 
hrist, and disclaimed all interest in 


“exceeding fierce;” not only ungovernable them. 
many, having hurt some, so that 


enemy to the comfort of it, as these poor 

Thirdly. They badedefiance to Jesus ! 
him, ver. 29. It is an instance of the power of God over the devils, that not- 
withstanding the mischief they studied to do by and to these poor creatures, 
yet they could not keep them from meeting Jesus Christ, who ordered the 
matter so as to meet them. It was his ¢verpowering hand that dragged these 


‘unclean spirits into his presence, which .hey dreaded more than any thing else, 


His chains could hold them, when the chains men made for them could not, 
But being brought before him, they protested against his jurisdiction, and 
broke out into a rage, “ What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of 
God?” Here is, 1. One word that the devil said like a saint; he addressed 
himself to Christ as, ‘Jesus, thou Son of God ;” a good word, and at this time, 
when it was a truth but in the proving, it was a great word too, what flesh 
and blood did not reveal to Peter, ch. xvi. 6. Even the devils know, and 
believe, and confess Christ to be the Son of God, and yet they are devils still, 
which makes their enmity to Christ so much the more wicked, and indeed a 

erfect torment to themselves; for how can it be otherwise, to oppose one they 
as to be the Son of God? Note, It is not knowledge, but love, that dis- 
tinguisheth saints from devils. He is the firstborn of hell that knows Christ, 
and yet hates him, and will not be subject to him and his law. We nay re- 
member that not long since the devil made a doubt whether Christ was “ the 
Son of God.” or no. and would have persuaded him to question it, ch. iv. 3, but 


viii. 22. Sundry explanations of “let the dead bury their dead” 
' have been proposed, but none is so probable as the common one: 
“let those who are dead to spiritual things perform the task of 
burying the literally dead; duties of a more important character 
’ devolve upon you.” 
viii. 24. Dr. Thomson speaks of the violent storms which some- 
times sweep over this lake, the surface of which becomes “like a 
Yoiling caldron ” and the whole lake “lashed into fury,” 


viii. 26. Dr. Thomson says that he and his companions were once, 
on the shore of this lake, “ for three days and nights exposed to the 
trenendous wind.” It 1s the winds, rushing down from the moun- 
tains, which are the cause of the sudden and violent storms, 

viii. 28. There is some uncertainty about the word Gergesenes, 
for which some copies read Gerasenes, and others Gadarenes. 
Origen supposed that Gerasenes, which he found in the text, should 
be changed for Gergesenes, and observed that there was a placy 
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now he readily owns it. Note, Though God’s children may be much disquieted 
in an hour of temptation, by Satan's questioning their relation to God asa 
father, yet the Spirit of adoption shall at length clear it up to them so much to 
their satisfaction, as to set it even above the devil’s contradiction. 2. Iwo 
worda that he said like a devil, like himself. Ist. A word of defiance: “ What 
have we to do withthee?” Now, First. It is true that the devils have nothing 
to do with Christ as a Saviour, for he took not on him the nature of the angels 
that fell, nor did he lay hold on them, Heb. ii. 6; they are in no relation to him; 
ey neither have nor hope for any benefit by him. Oh, the depth of this 
stery of Divine love, that fallen man hath so much to do with Christ, when 
len angels have nothing to do with him! Surely here was torment enough 
before the time, to be forced to own the excellency that is in Christ, and yet 
that he has no interest in him. Note, It is possible for men to call Jesus the 
on of God, and yet have nothing to do with him. Secondly. It is as true that 
he devils desire not to have any thing to do with Christ as a ruler; they hate 
him, they are filled with enmity against him, they stand in opposition to him, 
and are in open rebellion against his crown and dignity. See whose language 
they speak that will have nothing to do with the Gospel of Christ, with his laws 
and ordinances, that throw off his yoke, that “ break his bands in sunder,” and 
will “not have him to reign over them;” that say to the Almighty Jesus 
“Depart from us.” They are of their father the devil; they do his lusts, and 
speak his language. Thirdly. But it is not true that the devils have nothing to 
do with Christ as a judge; for they have, and they know it. These devils could 
not say, ‘ What hast thou to do with us?’ could not deny but that the Son of 
God is the judge of devils; to his judgment they are bound over in chains of 
darkness, which they would fain shake off, and shake off the thought of. 2nd. 
A word of dread and deprecation: “ Art thou come hither to torment us?” 
that is, ‘to cast us out from these men, and to restrain us from doing the hurt 
we would do.’ Note, To be turned out and tied up from doing mischief, is a 
torment to the devil, all whose comfort and satisfaction is man’s misery and 
destruction. Should not we then count it our heaven to be doing well, and 
reckon that our torment, whether within or without, that hinders us from 
well doing. Now, must we be tormented by thee before the time? Note, 1. 
There is a time in which devils will be more tormented than they are, and they 
know it. The great assize at the last day 1s the time prefixed for their complete 
torture in that “‘ Tophet” which “is ordained of old, for the king,” for the 
“prince of the devils,” and “his angels,” /sa. xxx. 33; Mat. xxv. 41; for the 
‘judgment of that day they are reserved, 2 Pet. ii. 4. Those malignant spirits 
that are now by the Divine permission prisoners at large, walking to and fro 
through the earth, Job i. 7, yet are in a chain; hitherto shall their power reach, 
and no further; they will hea be made close prisoners, that have now some 
ease, will then be in torment without ease. This they here take for granted, 
and ask not, never to be tormented; despair of relief is the misery of their case ; 
but not before the time, for though they knew not when the day of Judgment 
should be, they knew it should not be yet. 2. The devils have a certain fearful 
looking for of that judgment and fiery indignation upon every approach of 
Christ, and every check that is given to their power and rage. The very sight 
of Christ, and his word of command to come aut of the man, made them thus 
apprehensive of their torment. Thus the devils “ believe and tremble,” Jas.1i. 19. 
It is their own enmity to God and man that puts them upon the rack, and tor- 
ments them before the time. The most desperate sinners, whose damnation is 
sealed, yet cannot By harden their hearts against the surprise of fearfulness 
when they see the day approaching. 

IL. Let us now see what work théy made where they went, when they were 
turned out of the men possessed; and that was in a “herd of swine,” which 
was a “good way off,” ver. 30. These Gergesenes, though living on the other 
side Jordan, were Jews; what had they to do with swine, which by the law 
were unclean, and not to be eaten or touched? Probably, lying in the out- 
skirts of the land, there were many Gentiles among them, to whom this herd of 
swine belonged; or they kept them to be sold or bartered to the Romans, with 
whom they had now great dealings, and who were admirers of swine’s flesh. 

First. Now observe how the devils seized the swine. Though they were a 
“ good way off,” and one would think out of danger, yet the devils had an eye 
upon them to do them a mischief. For they go ea and down “seeking to 
devour,” seeking an opportunity, and they seek not long but they find. ow 
here, 1. They asked leave to enter into the swine, ver. 31. They “ besought 
him,” with ail earnestness, “If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away into the 
herd of swine.” Hereby, Ist. They discover their own inclination to do mis- 
chief, and what a pleasure it is to hier those therefore are their children, and 
resemble them, whose “sleep departeth from them, except they cause some to 
fall,” Pr.iv.16. ‘Let us go into the “ herd of swine ;” any whither rather than 
into the place of torment, any whither’to do mischief.’ If they might not be 
suffered to hurt men in their bodies, they would hurt them in their goods, and 
in that too they intend hurt to their souls, by making Christ a burthen to them, 

‘such malicious reaches hath that old subtle serpent. 2nd. They own Christ’s 
power over them, that without his sufferance and permission they could not so 
much as hurta swine. This is comfortable to all the Lord’s people, though the 
devil’s ea! be very great, yet it is limited, and not equal to his malice, (what 
would become of us, if it were?) especially that it is under the control of our 
Lord Jesus, our most faithful, powerful friend and Saviour; that Satan and his 
instruments can go.no further than heis pleased to lengthen their tedder; “here 
shall their proud waves be stayed.” 2. They had leave. Christ said unto them, 

Go,” ver. 32; as God did to Satan, when Se desired leave to afflict Job. Note, 
God doth often for wise and holy ends permit the efforts of Satan’s rage, and 
suffer him to do the mischief he would, and even by it serve its own purposes : 
the devils are not only Christ’s captives, but his vassals. His dominion over 
them appears in the harm they do, as well as in the hinderance of them from 
doing more. Thus even their wrath is made to praise Christ, and the remainder 
of it he doth and will restrain. Christ permitted this, Ist. For the conviction 
of the Sadducees, that were then among the Jews, who denied the existence of 
spirits, and would not own there were such beings, because they could not see 
them: now Christ would by this bring it as near as might be to an ocular de- 
monstration of the being, multitude, power, and malice of evil spirits, that if 
they were not hereby convinced, they might be left inexcusable in their infi- 
delity. We see not the wind, but it would be absurd to deny it, when we see 
trees and houses blown down ed it. 2nd. For the punishment of the Gadarenes, 
who perhaps, though Jews, took a liberty to eat swine’s flesh, contrary to law: 
however their keeping swine bordered upon evil; and Christ would also 
shew what a hellish crew they were delivered from, that if he had permitted it, 
would soon have choked them as they did theirswine. The devils, in obedience 
to Christ’s command, came out of the men; and having permission, “ when they 
were come out,” immediately “they went into the herd of swine.” See what 
an industrious enemy Satan is, and how expeditious; he will lose no time in 
doing mischief. 

ndly. Observe, whither they hurried them, when they had seized them. 
They were not bid to “save their lives,” and therefore they were made to “run 
violently down a steep place into the sea,” where they all perished, to the 
nmamber of about “two thousand,” Mar. v.13. Note. The possession which the 
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| and incenseth men against that. 


' of their hearts, and will not suffer his word to have a 
| he and his word will be the destruction of their brutish lusts, those swine, 
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devil gets is for destruction. Thus the devil hurries people to sin, hurries 
them to that which they resolved against, and which they know will be shame 
and grief to them; with what a force doth the evil spirit ““ work in the children 
of disobedience,” when by so many foolish and hurtful lusts they are brought 
to act in direct contradiction, not only to religion, but to right reason and 
their interest in this world. Thus likewise he hurries them to ruin, for he is 
Apollyon and Abaddon, the great destroyer. a his lusts which men do they 
are *‘ ened in destruction and perdition.” This is Satan’s will to swallow 
up, and to devour; miserable then is the condition of those that are led “ eap- 
tive by him at his will;” they are hurried into a worse lake than this, a lake 
that “burns with fire and brimstone.” 

Thirdly. Observe what effect this had upon the owners. The report of it 
was soon brought them by the swine herds, who seemed to be more concerned 
for the loss of the swine than any thing else, for they went not to tell “ what 
was befallen to the possessed of the devils,” till the swine were lost, ver, 33. 
Christ went not into the city, but the news of his being there did; by which he 
was willing to feel how their pulse beat, and what influence it had upon them, 
and then act accordingly. Now, 1. Their curiosity brought them out to see Jesus ; 
the whole arty, came out to meet him,” that they might be able to say “ they ha 
seen a man who did such wonderful works. Thus many go out, in profession, 
to meet Christ, for company, that have no real affection for him, nor desire 
to know him. 2. Their covetousness made them willing to be rid of him. 
Instead of inviting him into their city, or bringing their sick to him to be 
healed, they desired him “to depart out of their coasts,” as if they had taken 
the devil’s words out of their mouths, “ What have we to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of God?” And now the devils had what they aimed at in drowning 
the swine; they did it, and then made the people believe Christ had done it, 
and so prejudiced them against him. He seduced our first parents by possess- 
ing them with hard thoughts of God, and kept the Gadurenes from Christ by 
suggesting that he came into their country to destroy their cattle, and that he 
would do more hurt than good; for though he had cured two men, yet he had 
drowned two thousand swine. Thus the devil sows tares in God’s field, doth 
mischief in the Christian church, and then lays the blame upon Christianity, 
They besought him that he would depart, 
lest, like Moses in Egypt, he should proceed to some other plague. ote, 
There are a great many who prefer their swine before their Saviour, and so 
come short of Christ, and salvation by him: they desire Christ to depart out 
lace in them, because 


which they give up themselves to the feeding of. And justly will Christ forsakg 
those that thus are weary of him, and say to them, hereafter “‘ Depart ye cursed, 
who now say to the Almighty, “ Depart from us.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


We have in this chapter remarkable instances of the power and pity of the Lord Jesus, 
sufficient to convince us that he is both able to save to the uttermost all that come to 
God by him, and as willing as-he is able. His power and pity appear here in the good 
offices he did, I. To the bodies of people: in curing the palsy, ver. 2—8; raising to life 
the ruler’s daughter, and healing the bloody issue, ver. 18—26; giving sight to two 
blind men, ver. 27—31; casting the devil out of one possessed, ver. 32—34; and heal- 
ing all manner of sickness, ver. 35. II. To the souls of people: in forgiving sins, 
ver. 2; calling Matthew, and conversing freely with publicans and sinners, ver. 9—13; 
considering the frame of his disciples, with reference to the duty of fasting, ver. 14—17; 
preaching the Gospel, and in compassion to the multitude providing preachers for them, 
ver. 35—38; thus did he prove himself to be, as undoubtedly he is, the skilful faithful 
Physician both of soul and body, that hath sufficient remedies for all maladies of both; 
for which we must therefore apply ourselves to him, and glorify him,both with our 
bodies and with our spirits, which are his, in return for his kindness to both. 


ND he entered into a ship, 
and passed over, and came 
into his own city. 2 And, 
behold, they brought to 
him a man sick of the 
palsy, lying on a bed: and 
esus seeing their faith 
said unto the sick of the 
palsy; Son, be of good 
cheer; thy sins be forgiven 
certain of the scribes said 


man blasphemeth. 4 And 


thee. 


3 And, behold, 


within themselves, This 
Jesus knowing their thoughts said, Wherefore think 


ye evil in your hearts? 5 For whether is easier, to 
say, T’hy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise, and 
walk? 6 But that ye may know that the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins, (then saith 
he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up thy bed, 
and go unto thine house. 7 And he arose, and de- 
parted to his house. 8 But when the multitudes 
saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, which had 
given such power unto men. 

The first words of this chapter oblige us to took back to the close of that 
foregoing, where we find the Gadarenes so resenting the loss of their swine, 
that they were sick of Christ’s company, and besought him to “depart out of 


their coasts” Now here it follows, “he entered into a ship, and passed over.” 
They bad2}imbegone and he took them at their word, and we never read 


called Gergesa near the lake of Gennesareth. He did not approve 
of the reading, Gadarenes, in favour of which, however, the evidence 
~reponderates, and it is now adopted by most of our best critics. 
“adara was one of the towns of Decapolis, and well known. With 
r gard to the tombs here mentioned. it must be noted that the 
Hebrews buried their dead outside and away from their cities. The 
sepulchres were often hewn in the rocks in solitary places, or were 
natural caves, or ly frequented by the living under peculiar circum- 
an : 


stances. Thus Philo speaks of fugitives betaking themselves to the 
tombs, and other unlikely places, in order to escape from their 
enemies. 

viii, 31. The word for “devils” is demons; and itis the opinion 
of some that it should have been always retained in our Bibles 
where it occurs in the original. “The demons besought him” are 
words which imply personality as distinctly as any werds which 
could be used. 
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he came into their coasts again. Now observe here, 1. His justice—that he left 
then. Note, Christ will not tarry long there where he is not welcome. In 
righteous judgment he forsakes those places and persons that are weary of him 
but abides with those that covet and court his stay. If the unbeliever will 
depart from Christ, “let him depart,” it is at his peril, 1 Cor, vii, 15. 2. His 
patience—that he did not leave some destroying judgment behind him, to 

unish them, as they deserved, for their contempt and contumacy. How easily, 
10w justly, might he have sent them after their swine, who were already so 
much under the devil’s power. The provocation, indeed, was very great, but he 

ut it up, and passed it by, and, without any angry resentments or upbraidings, 
ne “entered into a ship, and passed over.” This was the day of his patience ; 
he came not to “ destroy men’s lives,” but to save them; not to kill, but tocure. 
Spiritual judgments agree more with the constitution of gospel times ; re some 
observe, that in those bloody wars which the Romans made upon the Jews, 
which began not many years after this, they first besieged the town of Gadara, 
where these Gadarenes dwelt. Note, Those that drive Christ from them, draw 
all miseries upon them. Wo unto us, if God depart from us. 

He “ came into his own city,” that was Capernaum, the principal place of his 
residence at pepe Mar. ii. 1, and therefore called “his own city.” He ha 
hizaself testified that a prophet is least honoured in “his own country” and 
city, yet thither he came; for he “sought not his own honour ;” but be:ng in a 
state of humiliation, he was content to be despised of the people. At Caper- 
naum all the passages of story recorded in this chapter happened, and are 
therefore put together here, though in the harmony of the evangelists other 
events intervened. When the Gadarenes desired Christ to depart, they of 
Capernaum received him. If Christ be affronted by some, there are others in 
whom he will be glorious; if one will not, another will. 

Now the first passage of story, after Christ’s return to Capernaum, is in 
these verses, concerning the cure of the man sick of the palsy. In which we 
may observe, ; 

1. The faith of his friends in bringing him to Christ. His distemper was 
such that he could not come to Christ himself, but as he was carried. Note, 
Even the halt and the lame may be brought to Christ, and they shall not be 
rejected of him. If we do as well as we can, he will accept of us. Christ had 
an eye to their faith. Little children cannot go to Christ themselves, but he 
will have an eye to the faith of those that bring them, and it shall not be in 
vain. Jesus “saw their faith,” his own as well as theirs that brought him; 
which Jesus saw the habit of, though his distemper perhaps impaired his in- 
tellectuals, and obstructed the actings of it. Now their faith was, 

First. A strong faith; they firmly believed that Jesus Christ both could and 
would heal him, else they would not have brought the sick man to him so 
publicly, and through so much difficulty. 4 

Secondly. An humble faith; though the sick man was unable to stir a step, 
they would not ask Christ to make him a visit, but bring him to attend on 
Christ. It is fitter we should wait on Christ, than he on us. 

Thirdly. An active faith; in the belief of Christ’s power and goodness, 
they brought the sick man to him, “lying on a bed,” which could not be done 
without a deal of pains. Note, A strong faith sticks at nothing in pressing 
after Christ. 5 

IL. The favour of Christ in what he said to him: “ Son, be of good cheer, thy 
sins beforgiven thee.” This was a sovereign cordial to a sick man, and which 
was enough to “make all his bed in his sickness,” and to make it easy to him. 
We read not of any thing said to Christ; probably, the poor sick man could 
not speak for himself, and they that brought him chose rather to speak by 
actions than words; they set him before Christ, that was enough. Note, It is 
not in vain to present ourselves and our friends to Christ, as the objects of his 

ity. Misery cries as well as sin, and mercy is no less quick of hearing than 
ustice. Here is, in what Christ said, A 

First. A kind compellation: “Son.” Note, Exhortations and consolations to 
ee ones speak to them as to sons, for afilictions are fatherly discipline, 

‘eb. xii. 5. 

Secondly. A gracious encouragement: “Be of good cheer.” ‘ Have a good 
heart on it; cheer up thy spirits.” Probably the poor man, when let down 
among them all in his bed, was dashed out of countenance, was afraid of a re- 
buke, for being brought in so rudely; but Christ doth not stand upon cere- 
mony, bids him “ be of good cheer;” all would be well, he should not be laid 
before Christ in vain. Christ bids him “be of good cheer,’ and then cures 
him. He would have those to whom he deals his gifts, to be cheerful in seek- 
pa Aes him, and in trusting in him; to be of good courage. a d 

hirdly. A good reason for this encouragement: “‘ Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” Wow this may be considered, 1. As an introduction to the cure of his 
bodily distemper, ‘ Thy sins are pardoned, and therefore thou shalt be healed.’ 
Note, As sin is the cause of sickness, so the remission of sin is the comfort of 
recovery from sickness; not but that sin may be pardoned, and yet the sickness 
not removed ; not but that sickness may be removed, and yet the sin not par- 
doned: but if we have the comfort of our reconciliation to God, with the com- 
fort of our recovery from sickness, this makes it mercy indeed to us, as to 
Hezekiah, Jsa. xxxviii. 17. Or, 2. As a reason of the command to be of good 
cheer, whether he was cured of his disease or no. ‘Though I should not heal 
thee, wilt thou say thou hast not sought in vain, if I assure thee that thy sins 
are pardoned; and look upon that as a sufficient ground of comfort, though 
thou shouldst continue “sick of the palsy.”’ Note, Those who through grace 
have some evidence of the forgiveness of their sins, have reason to be of 
ood cheer, whatever outward troubles or afflictions they are under, See 


sa. KExiii, 24. “ b : . 
{1l. The cavil of the scribes at that which Christ said, ver.3. They “said 
within themselves,” in their hearts, among themselves, in their secret whisper- 
ings, “ This man blasphemeth.” See how the greatest instance of Heaven’s 
power and grace is branded with the blackest note of hell’s enmity: Christ’s 
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pardoning sin is termed blasphemy; nor had it been less i 
commission from God for it. Those, therefore, are guilty H Aa oP ond 
hans ng puch i eemeah vig et pretend to pardon sin. 

. The conviction whic hrist gave them of the i 
pi me he proceeded. “ a See nrensonablencee, te gmay 

‘irst. He charged them with it. Though they did but say it withi 5 
selves, he ‘ knew their thoughts.” Note, Our Aco Jedua late the poring 
knowledge of all that we say within ourselves. Thoughts are secret and 
sudden, yet naked and open before Christ, the eternal Word, #eb. iv. 12, 13: 
and he “understands them afar off,’ Ps. exxxix. 2. He could say to them, 
which no mere man could, “ Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts? 
Note, There is a great deal of evil in sinful thoughts, which is very offensive 
to the Lord Jesus. He being the Sovereign of the heart, sinful shomghts invade 
his right, and disturb his possession; therefore he takes notice of them, and is 
auch displeased with them. In them lies the “root of bitterness,” Gen. vi. 5. 
ze any others and end in the heart, and go no further, are as dangerous 

Secondly. He argued them out of it, ver. 5,6. Where observ 
asserts his authority in the kingdom of grace. He Gitlertnives i Ber ed 
that the “Son of man,” the Mediator, has “ power on earth to forgive sins ;” 
for therefore the Father has “ committed alt judgment to the Son,” and has 
given him this authority, “because he is the Son of man,” Jno. v. 22,27. If he 
have “power to give eternal life,” as he certainly has, Jno. xvii. 2, he must 
have power to forgive sin, for guilt is a bar that must be removed, or we can 
never get to heaven. What an encouragement is this to poor sinners to repent. 
that the power of pardoning sin is put into the hands of the ‘Son of man % 
who is bone of our bone! And if he had this “ power on earth,” much more 
now he is exalted to the Father’s right hand to give “repentance and remission 
of sins,” and so to be both “‘a Prince and a Saviour,” Acts v.31. 2. How he 
pares it by his power in the kingdom of nature, his power to cure diseases. 
8 it not as easy to say, “Thy sins be forgiven thee,” as to say, “ Arise and 
walk?” He that can cure the disease, whether declaratively as a prophet, or 
authoritatively as God, can in like manner forgive the sin. Now, Ist. This 
is a general argument to prove that Christ had a Divine mission. His mira- 
cles, especially is miraculous cures, confirm what he said of himself, that he 
was the Son of God; the power that appeared in his cures proved him “sent 
of God;” and the ps that appeared in them proved him sent of God “tu 
heal and save.” The God of truth would not set his seal toa lie. 2nd. It had 
a particular cogency in this case. The palsy was but a symptom of the disease 
of sin: now he made it to appear that he could effectually cure the original 
disease, by the immediate removal of that symptom; so close a connexion was 
there between the sin and the sickness. e that had power to remove the 
punishment, no doubt had power to remit the sin. The scribes stood much 
upon a legal righteousness, and placed their confidence in that, and made no 
reat matter of the “forgiveness of sin,” the doctrine of which Christ hereby 
esigned to put honour upon, and to shew that his great errand into the world 
was to “save his people from their sins.” 

The immediate cure of the sick man. Christ turned from disputing with 
them, and spake healing to him. ‘he most necessary arguings must not divert 
us from doing the good that our hand finds to do. ‘He saith “to the sick 
of the palsy, Arise, take up thy bed, and go to thine house;” and a healing 
quickening, Shei gues power went along with this word, ver. 7: “ He 
arose and departed to his house.” Now 

First. Christ bade him“ take up his bed,” to shew that he was perfectly cured 
and that, not only he had no more occasion to be carried on his bed but that he 
had sirength $8 pat Pepe y 2 

econdly. He sent him “to his house,” to be a blessing to his family, w 
he had been so long a burthen; and did not take him along with hain are 
show, which those would do, in such a case, who seek the honour that cometh 
trom men. ¢ 

VI. The impression which this made upon the multitude, ver. 8: “'They mar- 
velled, and glorified God.” Note, All our wonder should help to enlarge our 
hearts in glorifying God, who alone doth marvellous things. They glorified 
God for what he had done for this poor man. Note, Other mercies should be 
our praises, and we should give him thanks for them, for we are members one 
of another. ‘Though few of this multitude were so convinced as to be 
brought to believe in Christ, and to follow him, yet they admired him, not 
as God, or the Son of God, but as a man to whom God “had given ‘such 
powers.” Note, God must be glorified in all the power that is “given to men” 
to do good. For all power is originally his; it is in him as the fountain, in 
men as the cisterns, 


9 And as Jesus passed forth from thence, he saw 
a man, named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of 
custom: and he saith unto him, Follow me. And 
he arose, and followed him. 10 And it came to pass, 
as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many 
publicans and sinners came and sat down with him 
and his disciples. 11 And when the Pharisees saw 
it, they said unto his disciples, Why eateth your 
Master with publicans and sinners? 12 But when 
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viii. 32. “A steep place:” a precipitous descent, on the very 
shores of the lake of Tiberias. In some places the cliffs are several 
hundred feet high; Dr. Porter says that “on the east the banks 
are nearly 2,00u feet high, destitute of verdure and foliage, deeply 
furrowed by ravines, but quite flat along the summit, forming, in 
fact, the supporting wall of the great table-land of Bashan.”’ 

ix. 1. “ His own city” is generally understood of Capernaum at 
this particular period, and correctly so, because it is recorded in 


chap. iv. 13 that “he came and dwelt in Capernaum.” This agrees 
also with Mark ii.1. ‘“ His own city” can only be his usual place 
of abode. 

ix. 2, The man sick of the palsy, or paralysed, lay upon a bed, a 
kind of portable couch. Oriental travellers have often observed 
that a bed is at most a small, light, narrow couch, which can be 
carried about very easily, but generally only a mattrese, mat, or 
folded quilt, 
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Jesus heard that, he said unto them, They that be 
whole need not a physician, but they that are sick. 


7 


13 But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will) 
have mercy, and not sacrifice: for | am not come to’ 


call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 


In these verses we have an account of the grace and favour of Christ to 
poor pu.licans, particularly to Matthew. What he did to the bodies of 
people was to make way for a kind design he had upon their souls. Now 
observe here 

[. The call of Matthew, the penman of this Gospel. Mark and Luke eall 
him Levi; it was ordinary for the same person to cave two names; perhaps 
Matthew was the name he was most known by as a publican, and therefore in 
his humility he called himself by that name, rather than by the more honourable 
name of Levi. Some think Christ gave him the name of Matthew, when he 
called him to be an apostle, as Simon he surnamed Peter. Matthew signifies 
“the gift of God,’ Ministers are God’s gifts to the church, their ministry and 
their ability for it are God’s gifts to them. Now observe, 

First. ‘The posture that Christ’s call found Matthew in. He was “ sitting in 
the receipt of custom,” for he was a publican, Lu. v. 27. He was a custom- 
house officer at the port of Capernaum, or an exciseman, or collector of the 
land tax. Now, 1. He was in his calling, as the rest of them whom Christ 
called, ch. iv. 18. Note, As Satan chooseth to come with his temptations to | 
those that are idle, so Christ chooseth to come with his calls to those that | 
are employed. But, 2. It was a calling of ill fame among serious people, be- 
cause it was attended with so much corruption and temptation, and there were 
so few in that business that were honest men. Matthew doth himself own 
what he was before his conversion, as doth St. Paul, 1 Tim. i. 13; that the 
grace of Christ in calling him might be the more magnified, and to shew, that 
God hath his remnant among all sorts of people. None can justify themselves 
in their unbelief by their calling in the veutas for there is no sinful calling 
but annie have been saved out of it, and no lawful calling but some have been 
saved in it. 

Secondly. The preventing power of this call. We find not that Matthew 
looked after Christ, or had any inclination to follow him, though some of his 
kindred were already disciples of Christ, but Christ prevented him with the 
blessings of his goodness. He is found of those-that seek him not, Christ 
spoke first; we have not chosen him, but he hath chosen us. He said, “ Fol- 
low me;” and the same Divine, Almighty power went along with this word to 
convert Matthew, which went along with that word, ver. 6, “ Arise, and walk,” 
to cure the man sick of the palsy. Note, A saving change is wrought in the 
soul by Christ as the Author, and his word as the means. His gospel is the 
“power of God unto salvation,” Rom. i. 16. The call was effectual, for he 
came at the call; “he arose and followed him” immediately; neither denied 
nor deferred his obedience. ‘The poner of Divine grace soon answers and 
overcomes all objections. Neither his commission for his place, nor his gains 
by it, could detain him when Christ called him. He “conferred not with flesh 
and blood,” Gal. i. 15, 1s. He quitted his post and his hopes of preferment in 
that way; and though we find the disciples that were fishers occasionally fish- 
ing again afterwards, we never find Matthew at the receipt of custom again, 

I. Christ’s converse with publicans and sinners upon this occasion: Christ 
called Matthew to introduce himself into an acquaintance with people of that 
profession. “ Jesus sat at meat in the house,” ver. 10. The other evangelists 
tell us that Matthew made a great feast (which the poor fishermen, when they 
were called, were not able to do). But when he comes to speak of this him- 
self, he neither telis us that it was his own house, nor that it was a feast, but 
only that he “sat at meat in the house;” preserving the remembrance of 
Christ’s favour to the publicans, rather than of the respect he had paid to 
Christ. Note, It well becomes us to speak sparingly of our own good deeds. 
Now observe, 

First. When Matthew invited Christ, he invited his disciples to come along 
with him. Note, Those that welcome Christ must welcome all that are his 
for his sake, and jet them have a room in their hearts. 

Secondly. He invited many publicans and sinners to meet him. This was the 
chief thing Matthew aimed at in this treat, that he might have an opportunity 
of bringing his old comrades acquainted with Christ. e knew by experience 
what their temptations were, and pitied them; knew by experience what the 

race of Christ could do, and would not despair concerning them. Note, 

hose who are effectually brought to Christ themselves, cannot but be de- 
sirous that others also may be brought to him, and ambitious of contributing 
something towards it. True grace will not contentedly eat its morsels alone, 
but will invite others. When, by the conversion of Matthew, the gang was 
broken, presently his house swarms with publicans, and it shall go hard but 
some of them shall follow him, as he ‘followed Christ.” Thus did Andrew 
and Philip, Jno. i. 41, 45; iv. 29. See Jud. xiv. 9. 

LIL. The displeasure of the Pharisees at this, ver.11. They cavilled at it; 
“Why eateth your Master with hips and sinners?” Here observe 
First. That christ was quarrelled with. lt was not the least of his sufferings 
that he “endured the contradiction of sinners against himself.” None was 
nore quarrelled with by men than he that came to take up the great quarrel 
between God and man. Thus he denied himself the honour due to an incarnate 
Deity, which was to be justified in what he spake, and to have all he said 
readily subscribed to; for though he never spoke or did any thing amiss, every 
thing he said and did was found fault with. Thus he taught us to expect and 

prepare for reproach, and bear it patiently. 

Secondly. Those that quarrelled with him were the Pharisees; a proud 
generation of men, conceited of themselves and censorious of others; of the 
saine temper with those in the prophets’ time, that said, ‘Stand by thyself, 
come not near me, | am holier than thou;’ very strict in avoiding sinners, but 
not in avoiding sin ; none greater zealots than they for the form of godliness, 
nor greater enemies to the power of it. They were for keeping up the tradi- 
tions of the elders to a nicety, and so propagating the same spirit that they 
were themselves governed by. 

Thirdly. They brought their cavil, not to Christ himself, (they had not the 
courage to face him with it,) but to his disciples. The disciples were in the 
same company, but the quarrel is with the Master; for they would not have | 
done it, if he had not; and they thov sat it worse in him, that was a prophet, 
than in them; his dignity, they thought, should set him at a greater distance 
fiom such company than others. Being offended at the Master, they quarrel 
with the disciples. Note, lt concerns Christians to be able to vindicate and 
justify Christ, and his doctrines, and laws, and to “be ready always to give an 
answer to those that ask them a reason of the hope that is in them,” 1 Pet. iii, 15. 
While he is an advocate for us in heaven, let us be advocates for him on earth, 
and make his reproach our own, 


to retire to rest; and it was not toa bed, raised from the ground, 
with bed-posts, and canopy, &c. Both had to lieon the floor, Froma 
large receptacle in the room two thick eotton quilts were taken out, 
one of which was folded double, to serve as a mattress, and the 
other as a covering, with large flat pillows for our heads. We found | 
it very comfortable, though so different from what we had been accus- 
tomed to. How forcibly the words came to our minds, ‘ ‘lake up 
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ix. 6. The writer of “ The Bible in Palestine” says, ‘“‘ We had now 
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| his own cause; to answer for himself, and for us too, 
| his defence. 
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Fourthly. The quarrel was his “eating with publicans and sinners ;” to be 
intimate with wicked people is against the law of God, Ps. exix. i193 i. 13 and 
periines by accusing Christ of this to his disciples, they hoped to tempt them 
from him, to put them out of conceit with him, and so to bring them over to 
themselves to be their disciples, who kept better company; for they “com- 
passed sea and land to make proselytes.” To be intimate with publicans was 
against the “tradition of the elders,” and therefore they looked upon it as a 
heinous thing. They were angry with Christ for this, 1. Because they wished 
ill to him, and sought occasion to misrepresent him. Note, It is an easy and 
very common thing to put the worst constructions upon the best words and 
actions. 2. Because they wished no good to publicans and sinners, but envied 


| Christ’s favour to them, and were grieved to see them brought to repentance. 


Note, It may justly be suspected that those have not the grace of God them- 
selves who grudge others a share in that grace, who are not pleased with it. 
IV. The defence that Christ made for himself and his disciples, in justification 
of their converse with publicans and sinners. ‘The disciples, it should seem, 
being yet weak, were to seek for an answer to the Pharisees’ cavil, and there- 
fore bring it to Christ, and he heard it, ver, 12, or perhaps overheard them 
whispering it to his disciples; let him alone to vindicate himself, and to plead 
Two things he urges in 


First. The necessity and exigence of the publicans’ ease, which called aloud 
for his help, and therefore justitied him in conversing with them for their help. 
It was the extreme necessity of poor lost sinners that brought Christ from the 
pure regions above, to these impure ones, and the same was it that brought him 
into this company which was thought impure. Now, 1. He proves the necessity 
of the publicans’ case: “'They that be whole need not a physician, but the 
that are sick.” The publicans are sick, and they need one to help and hea 
them, which the Pharisees think they do not. Note, Ist. Sin is the sickness of 
the soul; sinners are spiritually sick. Original corruptions are the diseases 
of the soul, actual transgressions are its wounds, or the eruptions of the di,- 
ease. It is deforming, weakening, eer ae wasting, killing, but, blessed be 
God, not incurable. 2nd. Jesus Christ is the great physician of sonls. His 
curing of bodily diseases signified this, that he arose with “ healing under his 
wings.” He is a skilful, faithful, compassionate physician, and it is his office 
and business to heal the sick. Wise and good men should be as physicians to 
all about them,—Christ was so. Hune affectum versus omnes habet sapiens. 
aon versus @gros suos medicus,—* A wise man cherishes towards all around 

im the feelings of a physician for his patient.’ Seneca, de Const. 3rd. Sin-sick 
souls have need of this physician, for their disease is dangerous; nature will 
not help itself, no man can help us; such need have we of Christ, that we are 
undone, eternally undone, without him. Sensible sinners see their need, and 
apply themselves to him accordingly. 4th. There are multitudes who conceit 
themselves to be sound and whole, think they have “no need of Christ,” but 
that they can shift for themselves well enough without him, as Laodicea, 
Rev. iii. 17. Thus the Pharisees desired not the knowledge of Christ’s word 
and ways, not because they had no need of him, but because they thought 
they had none; see Jno. ix. 40, 41. 2. He proves that their necessity did eal, 
ciently justify his conduct in conversing familiarly with them, and he ought not 
to be blamed for it; for that necessity made it an act of charity, which ought 
always to be preferred before the formalities of a religious profession, in-which 
beneficence and munificence are far better than magniticence, as much as sub- 
stance isthan shows or shadows. Those duties which are of moral and natural 
obligation are to take place even of those Divine laws which are positive and 
ritual, much more of those impositions of men, and traditions of the elders, 
which make God’s law stricter than he has made it. This he proves, ver. 13, 
by a passage quoted out of Hos. vi. 6, “I will have mercy, and not sacrifice. 
That morose separation from the society of publicans, which the Pharisees 
enjoined, was “less than sacrifice;” but Christ’s conversing with them was 
more than an act of common mercy, and therefore to be preferred before it. 


' If to do well ourselves is better than sacrifice, as Samuel shews, 1 Sam. xv. * a 
le 


much more to do good to others. Christ’s conversing with sinners is here ca 
mercy; to promote the conversion of souls is the greatest act of merey imagin- 
able, it is “saving a soul from death,” Jas. vy. 20. Observe how Christ quotes 
this, “Go ye, and learn what that meaneth.” Note, It is not enough to be 
acquainted with the letter of the Scripture, but we must learn to understand 
the meaning of it. And those have best learned the meaning of the Scripture, 
that have learned how to apply it as a reproof to their own faults, and a rule 
to their own practice. This Scripture which Christ quoted, served not only to 
vindicate him, but, Ist. ‘To shew wherein true religion doth consist: not in ex- 
ternal observances, not “in meats, and drinks,” and shows of sanctity, not in 
little particular opinions, and doubtful disputations, but in doing all the good 
we can to the bodies and souls of others, in righteousness and peace, in * visit- 
ing the fatherless and widows.” 2nd. To condemn the Pharisaical hypocrisy 
of those who place religion in rituals, more than in morals, ch. xxiii. 23. They 
espouse those forms of godliness which may be made consistent with, and per- 
haps subservient to, their pride, covetousness, ambition, and malice, while they 
hate that power of it which is mortifying to these lusts. 

Secondly. He urgeth the nature and end of his own commission. He must 
keep to his orders, and prosecute that for which he was appointed to be the 
great teacher; now, saith he, “1 am not come to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance,” and therefore must converse with publicans. dbserve, 1. 
What his errand was ; it was to call “‘to repentance.” This was his first text, 
ch. iv. 17, and it was the tendency of all his sermons. Note, The gospel call is 
a call to repentance, a call to us to change our mind, and to change our way. 
2. With whom his errand lay; not with “the righteous,” but with “ sinners.” 
That is, Ist. If the children of men had not been sinners, there had been no 
occasion for Christ's coming among them. He is the Saviour, not of man as 
man, but of man as fallen. Had the first Adam continued in his original right 
eousness, we had not needed a second Adam. 2nd. Therefore his greatest 
business lies with the Wher sinners; the more dangerous the sick man’s ease 
is, the more occasion there is for the physician’s help. Christ came into the 
world to “‘save sinners,” but especially “the chief,” 1 7%m i. 16. ‘To call not 
those so much who, though sinners, are comparatively righteous, but the worst 
of sinners. 3rd. The more sensible any sinners are of their sinfulness, the more 
welcome will Christ and his gospel be to them; and every one chooseth to go 
where their company is desired, not to those who would rather have their 
room. Christ came not with any expectation of speeding among the righteous, 
that is, those who conceit themselves so, and therefore will sooner be sick o 
their Saviour than sick of their sins, but among the convinced, humbled “ sin- 
ners ;” tu them Christ will come, for with thera he will be welcome. 


14 Then came to him the disciples of John, gl 
ing, Why do we and the Pharisees fast oft, but thy 
disciples fast not? 15 And Jesus said unto them, 


thy bed and walk!’’? The bed of the sick man here was doubtless 
quite as portable. 

ix. 9. “From thence” must mean either the city of Capernaum 
or ‘“‘the house” of Jesus. (Compare verses 1 and 7.) For the name 
Matthew we find Levi in Mark and Luke; and the question has been 
raised whether two men are meant. But although much has been 
written on the point, there is no real reason to doubt that the two 
names belong to one man. When called by Christ Jesus, he was 
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Can the children of the bridechamber mourn, as 
long as the bridegroom is with them? but the days 
will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken from 
them, and then shall they fast. 16 No man put- 
teth a piece of new cloth unto an old garment, for 
that ser is put in to fill it up taketh from the 
garment, and An rent is made worse. 17 Neither 
do men put new wine into old bottles: else the 
bottles break, and the wine runneth out, and the 
bottles perish: but they put new wine into new 


bottles, and both are preserved. 


The quarrels that were picked with Christ and his disciples, gave occasion 
to some of the most profitable of his discourses: thus are the interests of truth 
often served, even by the opposition it meets with from gainsayers, and thus 
the wisdom of Christ brings good out of evil. This is the third instance of it in 
this chapter; his discourse of his power to forgive sin, and his readiness to 
receive sinners, was occasioned by the cavils of the scribes and Pharisees ; so 
here, frum a reflection upon the conduct of his family, arose a discourse con- 
cerning his tenderness of it. Observe, . 

I. The objection which the disciples of John made against. Christ’s disciples 
for not fasting so oft as they did; which they are charged with as another in- 
stance of the looseness of their profession, besides that of eating with publicans 
and sinners; and it is therefore suggested to them that they should change 
that profession for another more strict. It appears by the other evangelists, 
Mar. ii. 18, and Lu. v. 33, that the disciples of the Pharisees joined with them, 
and, we have reason to suspect, set them on making use of John’s disciples as 
their spokesmen, because fioe being more in favour with Christ, and nearer 
allied to his disciples, could do it more plausibly. Note, It is no new thing for 
bad men to set good men together by the ears; if the people of God differ in 
their sentiments, designing men will take that occasion to sow discord, and to 
incense them one against another, and alienate one from another, and so tu 
make an easy prey of them. If the disciples of John and of Jesus clash, we 
have reason to suspect the Pharisees have been at work underhand, blowing 
tke coals. Now the complaint is, ‘‘ Why do we and the Pharisees fast oft, 
but thy disciples fast not?” It is a pity the duties of religion, which ought 
to be the confirmations of holy love, should be made the occasions of strife 
and contention; but they often are so, as here; where we may observe, 

First. How they boasted of their own fasting: “ We and the Pharisees fast 
oft.” Fasting has in all ages of the church been consecrated upon special 
occasions to the service of religion; the Pharisees were much in it, many of 
them kept two fast days in a week, and yet the generality of them were hypo- 
crites and ill men. Note, False and formal professors often excel others in 
outward acts of devotion, even of mortification. i 
“fasted oft,” partly in compliance with their master’s practice, for he “came 


neither eating nor drinking,” ch. xi. 18; and people are apt to imitate their | pather unfitted for their other wore 


leaders, though not always from the same inward principle ; partly in compli- 
ance with their master’s doctrine of repentance. Note, The severer part of 
religion is often most minded by those that are yet under the discipline of the 
Spirit, as a “ spirit of bondage ;” whereas, though these are good in their place, 
we must pass through them to that life of delight in God, and dependence on 
him, which these are in order to. Now they come to Christ to tell him that 
they “fasted oft,” at least they thought it often. Note, “Most men will pro- 
claim every one his own goodness,” Pr. xx.6. There is a proneness in pro- 
fessors to brag of their own performances in religion, especially if there be 
any thing extraordinary in them; nay, and not only to boast of them before 
men, but to plead them before God, and confide in them as a righteousness. 
Secondly. How they blamed Christ’s disciples for not fasting so oft as 
they did: “‘ Thy disciples fast not.” They could not but know that Christ had 
instructed his disciples to keep their fasts private, and to manage themselves 
so as that they might not “appear unto men to fast ;” and therefore it was 
very uncharitable in them to conclude they did “ not fast,” because they did 
not proclaim their fasts. Note, We must not judge sole he religion by that 
which falls under the eye and observation of the world. ut suppose it was 
so, that Christ’s disciples did not fast 30 oft or so long as they did; why, truly, 
they would therefore have it thought that they had more religion in them than 
Christ’s disciples had. Note, It is common for vain professors to make them- 
selves a standard in religion, by which to try and measure persons and things, 
as if all who differed from them were so far in the wrong ; as if all that did less 
than they, did too little, and all that did more than than they, did too much; 
which is a plain evidence of their want of humility and charity. rere 
Thirdly. How they brought this complaint to Christ. Note, If Christ’s dis- 
ciples, either by omission or commission, give offence, Christ himself will be 
sure to hear of it, and be reflected upon for it. “O Jesus, are these thy Chris- 
tians? Therefore, as we tender the honour of Christ, we are concerned to 
carry ourselves well. Observe, The quarrel with Christ was brought to the 
discipies, ver. 11; the quarrel with the disciples was brought to Christ, ver. 14, 
This is the way of sowing discord and killing love, to set people against minis- 
ters, ministers against people, and one friend against another, J 
IL. The apology which Christ made for his disciples in this matter. Christ 
might have upbraided John’s disciples with the former part of their Minded 
$ Why do we fast oft?” ‘Nay, you know best why you do it; but the truth 
is, many abound in external instances of devotion, that scarce do themselves 
know why and wherefore;’ but he only vindicates the practice of his disci- 
ples; when they had nothing to say for themselves, he had something ready to 
say for them. hae As it is wisdom’s honour to be justified of all her chil- 
dren, so it is her children’s happiness to be all justified of wisdom. What we 
do according to the precept and pattern of Christ, he will be sure to bear us 
out in, and we may with confidence leave it to him to clear up our integrity. 
*But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. —Herbert. Two things Christ pleads in 
defence of their not fasting : a Fe 
First. ‘That it was not a season proper for that duty, ver. 15: Can the chil- 
dren of the bridechamber mourn as long as the bridegroom is with them? 
Observe, Christ’s answer is so framed, as that it 1 Fa lar justify the 
sractice of his own disciples, and yet not condemn the institution of sobs cat 
the practice of his disciples. When the Pharisees fomented this dispute, they 
hoped Christ would cast blame, either on his own fea ead or on John’s, but 
he did neither. Note, When at any time we are unjustly censured, our care 


The disciples of John too , 
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| must be only to clear ourselves, not tc recriminate or throw dirt upon others: 
| and such a variety may i j 


' Pharisees; which the learned Dr. ea! 
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j ; there be of circumstances, as may justify us in our 
practice, without condemning those that practise otherwise. Now his argu- 


ment is taken from the common usage of juy and rejoicing during the econ- 
tinuance of marriage svlemnities, when all instances of melancholy and sorrow 
are looked upon as improper and absurd, as it was at Satmson’s wedding, 


Now, i. 


, 


Jud. xiv. \7. |OW, The disciples of Christ were the “children of the 
bridechamber,’ invited to the wedding feast, and welcome there; the dis- 
ciples of the Pharisees were not so, but “children of the bond woman,” 
Gal. Iv, 25, 31, continuing under a dispensation of darkness and terror. Note, 
The faithful followers of Christ that have the spirit of adoption, have a con- 
tinual feast ; while they that have the spirit of bondage and fear cannot rejoice 
for joy as other people, Hos. ix. 1. 2. The disciples of Christ had “ the bride- 
groom with them,” which the disciples of John had not. Their master was 
now cast into prison, and lay there in continual danger of his life, and therefore 
it was seasonable for them to “fast oft.” Such a day would come upon the 
disciples of Christ, when the bridegroom should be taken from them, when 
they should be deprived of his bodily presence, and “then shall they fast.” 
The thoughts of parting prueces them when he was going, Jno. xv. 6; tribu- 
lation and affliction betell them when he was gone; and gave them occa- 
sion of mourning and praying, that is, of religious fasting. Note, Ist. Jesus 
Christ is the bridegroom of his church, and his disciples are the “children of 


' the bridechamber.” Christ speaks of himself to John’s disciples under this 


similitude, because it was the same that John had used, when he called 
himself a friend of the bridegroom, Jno. iii. 29. And if they would by 
this hint call to mind what their Master then said, they would answer them- 
selves. 2nd. The condition of those that are the children of the bridechamber 
is liable to many changes and alterations in this world; they sing of mercy and 
judgment. 3rd. It is merry or melancholy with the children of the bride- 
chamber, according as they have more or fet of the bridegroom’s presence. 
When he is with them, the candle of God shines upon their head, and all is 
well; but when he is withdrawn, though but for a. small moment, “they are 
troubled,” and walk heavily ; the presence and nearness of the sun makes day 
and summer, his absence and distance night and winter. Christ is all in all to 
the church’s joy. 4th. Every duty is to be done in its proper season: see 
Eccl. vii. 24; Jas.v.13. There is a time to mourn, and a time to laugh, to each 
of which we should accommodate ourselves, and bring forth fruit in due 
season. In fasts, regard is to be had to the methods of God’s grace in us, when 
he mourns to us, we must lament; and also in the dispensations of his provi- 
dence concerning us; there are times when “the Lord God calls to weeping 
and mourning.” Regard is likewise to be had to any special work before us, 
ch. xvii. 21; Acts xiii. 2. 

_ Secondly. They had not a strength sufficient for that duty. This is set forth 
in two similitudes; one of putting “new cloth into an old garment,” which 
doth but pull the old to pieces, ver. 16; the other, of putting “new wine into 
old bottles,” which doth but burst the bottles, ver. 17. Christ’s disciples were 
not able to bear these severe exercises so well as those of John and of the 
ives this reason for : ‘There were 
among the Jews not only sects of the arisees and Essenes, who led an 
austere life, but also schools of the prophets, who frequently lived in moun- 
tains and deserts, and were many of them Nazarites; they had also private 
academies, to train men up in a strict discipline, and possibly from these many 
of John’s disciples might come, and many of the Pharisees; whereas Christ’s 
disciples being taken immediately from their callings, had not been used to 
such religious austerities, and were unfit for them, and would by them be 
Note, 1. Some duties of religion are 
harder and more difficult than others, like “new cloth,” and “new wine,” 
which require most intenseness of mind, and are most displeasing to flesh and 
I and the duties that attend it. 2. The best of 
Christ’s disciples pass through a state of infancy; all the trees in Christ’s 
garden are not of a growth, nor all his scholars in the same form; there are 
“babes in Christ,” and grown men. 3. In the enjoying of religious exercises, 
the weakness and infirmity of young Christians ought to be considered. As 
the food provided for them must be such as is proper for their age, (see 
1 Cor. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12,) so must the work be that is cut out for them. 
Christ would not speak to his disciples that which they could not then bear, 
Jno. xvi. 12. Young beginners in religion must not presently be put upon the 
hardest duties at first, lest they be discouraged. Such as was God’s care of 
his Israel, when he brought them out of Egypt, not to lead them by the way 
of the Philistines, #’x. xiii. 17, 18, and such as was Jacob’s care of his children 
and cattle, not to overdrive them, Gen. xxxiii. 13, such is Christ’s care of the 
little ones of his family, and the lambs of his flock;he gently leads them. For 
want of this care many times “the bottles break,” ane. the “ wine is spilled; ” 
the profession of many miscarries, and comes to nothing, through indiscretion 
at first. Note, There may be overdoing even in welldoing, a being “ righteous 
overmuch ;” and such an overdoing as may prove an undoing, through the 
subtilty of Satan. 


18 While he spake these things unto them, be- 
hold, there came a certain ruler, and worshipped 
him, saying, My daughter is even now dead: but 
come and lay thy hand upon her, and she shall 
live. 19 And Jesus arose, and followed him, and 
so did his disciples. 20 And, behold, a woman, 
which was diseased with an issue of blood twelve 
years, came behind him, and touched the hem of 
his garment: 21 For she said within herself, If I 
may but touch his garment, I shall be whole. 22 
But Jesus turned him about, and when he saw her, 
he said, Daughter, be of good comfort; thy faith 
hath made thee whole. And the woman was made 
whole from that hour. 23 And when Jesus came 
into the ruler’s house, and saw the minstrels and the 


A 


“sitting at the receipt of custom,” te. discharging the office of 
publican. The Romans gave the name of publi an to those whom 
the Greeks called tax-collectors. Their duty was to receive the 
taxes, tributes, or customs which were levied by the supreme govern- 
ment. In some cases they farmed the taxes, agreeing to pay so 
much into the treasury. This saved the authorities trouble, but it 
opened the door to extortion and oppression, and hence the publicans 
were very unpopular, and often very unprincipled. In verse 10, 


here, they are, as often elsewhere, reckoned in the same category 
with sinners, and not without reason. 

ix. 14. The disciples of John the Baptist appear to have assumed 
a separate character. and were not yet merged into the body of 
Christ’s disciples. ‘ 

ix. 15. Dean Alford says that the children of the bridechamber 
“are more than the mere guests at the wedding: they are the bride- 
groom’s friends, who go and fetch the bride.” On the words “ thea 
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people making a noise, 24 He said unto them, 
Give place: for the maid is not dead, but sleepeth. 
And they laughed him to scorn. 25 But when the 
people were put forth, he went in, and took her b 
the hand, and the maid arose. 26 And the fame 
thereof went abroad into all that land. 


We have here two passages of story put together; that of the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter to life, and that of the curing of the woman that had “the 
bloody issue,” by the way, as he was going to Jairus’ house, which comes in, in 
a parenthesis, in the midst of the other; for Christ’s miracles were thick sown, 
end interwoven; the work of him that sent him was his daily work. He was 
called to do these good works from speaking those things foregoing, in answer 
to the cavils of the Pharisees, ver. 18: ‘‘ While he spake these things;” and 
we may suppose it a pleasing interruption given to that unpleasant work of 
disputation, which, though sometimes needful, a good man will gladly leave to 
go about a work of «evotion or charity. Here is, 

I. The ruler’s address to Christ, ver. 18. A “certain ruler,” a ruler “of the 
synagogue,” came and “ worshipped him.” “ Have any of the rulers believed 
on him?” Yes, here was one, a church ruler, whose faith condemned the 
unbelief of the rest of the rulers. This ruler had a little daughter, of twelve 
vears old, newly daad, and this breach made upon his family comforts was the 
occasion of his coming to Christ. Note, In trouble we should visit God; the 
death of our relations should drive us to Christ, who is our life; it is well if 
any thing will do it. When affliction is in our families, we must not sit down 
astonished, but, as Job, “fall down and worship.” Now observe, 

First. His humility in this address to Christ. He came with his errand to 
Christ himself, and did not send a servant. Note, It is no disparagement to 
the greatest rulers personally to attend on the Lord Jesus. He “ worshi oped 
him,” bowed the knee to him, and gave him all imaginable respect. ote, 
‘Those that would receive mercy from Christ, must give honour to Christ. 

Secondly. His faith in this address: “ My daughter is even now dead,” and 
though any other physician would now come too late, (nothing more absurd 
than post mortem medicina,— medicine after death,’) yet Christ comes not too 
late; he is a physician after death, for he is the “resurrection and the life.” 
*O come, then, and “lay thy hand upon her, and'she shall live.”’? This was 
quite above the power of nature, (a privatione ad hubitum non datur regressus, 
—‘ life once lost cannot be restored,’) yet within the power of Christ, who has 
“life in himself, and quickeneth whom he will.” ow Christ works in an 
ordinary way, by nature, and not against it, and therefore we cannot in faith 
bring him such a request as this. While there is life there is hope, and room 
for prayer; but when our friends are dead the case is determined; “ we shall 
go to them, but they shall not return to us.” But while Christ was here upon 
earth — miracles, such a confidence as this was not only allowable, but 
et commendable. 

ll. The readiness of Christ to comply with his address, ver. 19. Jesus im- 
mediately “arose,” left his company, “and followed him;” he was not only 
willing to grant him what he desired, in raising his daughter to life, but to 
gratify him so far as to come to his house to do it. Surely “he never said to 
the seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain.” He denied to go along with the noble- 
man, who said, “ Sir, come down ere my child die,” Jno. iv. 43—50, yet went 
along with the ruler of the synagogue, who said, ‘Sir, come down, and “ my 
child shall live.”’? The variety of methods which Christ took in working his 
miracles is perhaps to be attributed to the different frame and temper of mind 
which those were in that applied themselves to him, which he who “ searcheth 
the heart” perfectly knew, and accommodated himself to. He knows what is 
in man, and what course to take with him. And observe, when Jesus “ fol- 
lowed him, so did his disciples,”. whom he had chosen for his constant com- 
ence. It was not for state, or that he might come with observation, that 

e took his attendants with him, but that they might be the witnesses of his 
miracles, who were hereafter to be the preachers of his doctrine. 

Ill. The healing of the poor woman’s bloody issue. 1 call her a poor woman, 
not only because her case was piteous, but because, though she had had some- 
thing in the world, she had “spent it ail upon physicians,” for the cure of her 
distemper, and was never the better; which was a double aggravation of the 
misery of her condition, that she had been full, but was now empty; and that 
she had impoverished herself for the recovery of her health, and yet had not 
her health neither. This woman was “diseased with a constant issue of blood 
twelve years,” ver. 20; a disease which was not only weakening and wasting, 
and under which the body must needs languish, but also it rendered her cere- 
monially unclean, and shut her out “from the courts of the Lord’s house,” but 
did not cut her off from approaching to Christ. She applied herself to Christ, 
and received mercy from him by the way, as he followed the ruler, whose 
daughter was dead, to whom it would be a great encouragement, and would 
help to keep up his faith in the power of Christ; so graciously doth Christ 
consider the frame, and consult the case of weak believers. Observe, 

First. The woman’s great faith in Christ, and in his power. Her disease was 
of such a nature, that her modesty would not suffer her to seek openly to 


Christ for a cure, as others did, but by a peculiar impulse of the spirit of faith, | 


she believed him to have such an overflowing fulness of healing virtue, that the 
very “touch of his garment” would be her cure. 
of fancy mixed with faith; for she had no precedent for this way of applica- 


This perhaps had something | 


tion to Christ, unless, as some think, she had an eye to the raising of the dead | 


man by the touch of Elisha’s bones, 2 Kin. xiii. 21. But what ‘weakness of 


understanding ” there was in it, Christ was pleased to overlook, and accept the | 


sincerity and strength of her faith; for he “‘eateth the honeycomb with the 
honey,” Cant. y. 1. She believed she should be healed, if she did but touch 
the very hem of his garment, the outmost part of it. Note, There is virtue 
in every thing that belongs to Christ. The holy oil, with which the high 

riest was anointed, ran down “to the skirts of his garments,” Ps. exxxiii. 2. 
sack a fulness of grace is there in Christ, that from it ‘“‘ we may all receive,” 

no. i. 16. ; 

Secondly. Christ’s great favour to this woman. 
might have done) his healing influences, but suffered this bashful patient to steal 
a cure, unknown to any one else, though she could not think to doit unknown 
to him. And now she was well content to be gone, for she had what she came 


for, but Christ was not willing to let her go so; he will not only have his power ; 


magnified in her cure, but his grace magnified in her comfort and commenda- 
tion. The triumphs of her faith must be to her praise and honour. He “turned 
about” to see for her, ver. 22, and soon discovered her. Note, It is great en- 
couragement to humble Christians, that those who hide themselves from men, 
are known to Christ, who sees in secret their applications to Heaven that are 


most private. Now here, 1. He puts gladness into her heart, by that® word, | to contradict what we think ourselves most confident of. 


He did not suspend (as he | 
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“Daughter, be of good comfort.” She feared being chidden for coming clan- 
destinely, but is enconraged. Ist. He calls her “ Daughter,” for he spoke to 
her with the tenderness of a father, as he did to the “ man sick of the palsy,” 
ver. 2, whom he called “Son.” Note, Christ has comforts ready for “ the 
daughters of Zion” that are of a sorrowful spirit, as Hannah was, | Sam, i. 15. 
Believing women are Christ’s daughters, and he will own them as such. 2nd. 
He bids her “be of good comfort.” She has reason to be so, if Christ own her 
for a daughter. Note, The saints’ consolation is founded in their adoption. 
His bidding her to“‘ be comforted” brought comfort with it, as his saying, “ be 
ye whole,” brought health with it. Note, It is the will of Christ that his people 
should be comforted, and it is his prerogative to command comfort to troubled 
spirits. He “creates the fruit of his lips, peace,’ Jsa. lvii. 19. 2. He puts 
honour upon her faith. That grace, of all other, gives most honour to Christ, 
and therefore he puts most honour upon it; “ thy faith hath made thee whole. 
Thus by faith she ‘‘ obtained a good report.” And as of all graces Christ pats 
the greatest honour upon faith, so of all believers he puts the greatest honour 
upon those that are most humble; as here on this woman, who had more faith 
than she thought she had. She has reason to be of “ good comfort,” not onl 
because she was “‘made whole,” but because her “ faith had made her whole ;” 
that is, Ist. She was spiritually healed. ‘That cure was wrought in her which 
is the proper fruit and effect of faith, the pardon of sin and the work of grace. 
Note, We may then be abundantly comforted in our temporal mercies, when 
they are accompanied with those spiritual blessings that resemble them; our 
food and raiment comfortable, when by faith we are fed with “the bread of 
life,” and clothed with “the righteousness of Jesus Christ;” our rest and 
sleep comfortable, when by faith we repose in God, and dwell at ease in him; 
our health and prosperity comfortable, when by faith our souls prosper, an 
are in health; see /sa. xxxviii. 16,17. 2nd. Her bodily cure was the fruit of 
faith, of her faith, and that made it a happy, comfortable cure indeed. ‘hose 
out of whom the devils were cast were helped by Christ’s sovereign power, 
some by the faith of others, as ver. 2, but it is “thy faith that hath made thee 
whole.” Note, Temporal mercies are then comferts indeed to us, when they 
are received by faith. If, when we are in pursuit of mercy, we prayed for it 
in faith, with an eye to the promise, and in dependence upon that, if we desired 
it for the sake of God's glory, and with a resignation to God’s will, and have 
our hearts enlarged by it in faith, love, and obedience, we may then say it was 
received by faith. 

The posture in which he found the ruler’s house, ver. 23: “He saw the 
people and the minstrels,” or musicians, “ making a noise.” The house was in 
a hurry; such work doth death make when it comes into a family; and per- 
haps the necessary cares that arise at such a time, when our dead is to be de- 
cently buried out of our sight, give some useful diversion to that grief which is 
apt to prevail and play the tyrant. The people in the neighbourhood came 
together to condole the loss, to comfort the parents, to prepare for, and attend 
on, the funeral, which the Jews were not wont. to defer long. The musicians 
were among them, according to the custom of the Gentiles, with their doleful, 
melancholy tunes, to increase the grief, and stir up the lamentation of those 
that attended on this occasion; as (they say) is usual among the Irish, with 
their ‘ahone, ahone.’ Thus they indulged a passion that is apt enough of itself 
to grow intemperate, and affected to “sorrow as those that had no hope.” 
See how religion provides cordials, where irreligion administers corrosives: 
heathenism aggravates that grief which Christianity studies to assuage. Or, 
perhaps these musicians endeavoured, on the other hand, to divert the grief, 
and exhilarate the family; but “as vinegar upon nitre, so is he that sings songs 
to a heavy heart.” Observe, The parents, who were immediately touched with 
the affliction, were silent, while the people and minstrels, whose lamentations 
were forced, made such a noise. Note, ‘Vhe loudest grief is not always the 
greatest; rivers are most noisy where they run shallow: lle dolet vere, qui 
sine teste dolet,—‘ That grief is most sincere, which shuns observation.” But 
notice is taken of this, to shew that the girl was really dead, in the undoubted 
Seprcmens of all about her. 7 

. The rebuke that Christ gave to this hurry and noise, ver. 24: He said, 
“Give place.” Note, Sometimes, when “the sorrow of the world” prevails, 
it is much ado for Christ and his comforts to crowd in. Those that harden 


son why ey should not thus disquiet themselves and one another, 
is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

First. This was eminently true of this maid, that was immediately to be 
raised to life. She was really dead, but not so to Christ, who knew within 
himself what he would do, and could do, and who had determined to make 
her death but as a sleep. There is little more difference between sleep and 
death, but in continuance; whatever other difference there is, it is but a dream. 
This death must be but of short continuance, and therefore is but a sleep, like 
one night’srest. He that qmckens the dead, may well call the things w hich be 
not, as though they were, Hom. iy. 17. see ; 

Secondly. It is in a sense true of all that die, chiefly they that “die in the 
Lord.” Note} 1. Death isasleep. All nations and languages, for the soften- 
ing of that which is so dreadful, and withal so unavoidable, and the recuners 
ot themselves to it, have agreed to callit so. It is said even of the wicke 
kings, that they “slept with their fathers;” and of those that shall arise to 
everlasting contempt, that they ‘‘sleep in the dust,” Dan, xii.2. It is not the 
sleep of the soul,—its activity ceaseth not,—but the ag Paid the body, which 
lies down in the grave, still and silent, regardless and disregarded, wrapt up 
in darkness and obscurity, Sleep is a short death, and death a long sleep. 
But the “death of the righteous” is in a special manner to be looked upon as 
a sleep, Isa. lvii. 2. They sleep in Jesus, 1 Thes. iv. 14; not only rest from the 
toils and labours of the day, but **rest in hope’’ of a joyful waking again in the 
morning of the resurrection, when they shall wake refreshed, wake to a new 
life, wake to be richly dressed and crowned, and ‘wake to sleep no more.” 2. 
The consideration of this should moderate our grief at the death of our dear 
relations ; say not, ‘they are lost; no, they are but gone before ;’ say not, ‘ they 
are slain; no, they are but fallen asleep ;’ and the apostles speak of it as an 
absurd thing to imagine that “they that are fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished,” 1 Cor. xv. 18. “ Give Paces therefore, to those comforts which the 
covenant of grace ministers, fetched from the future state and the glory tu be 
revealed. Now could it be thought that such a comfortable word as this, from 
the mouth of our Lord Jesus, should be ridiculed as it was? “They laughed 
him to scorn.” These people lived in Capernaum, knew Christ’s character, 
that he never spakearash or foolish word; they knew how many mighty works 
he had done; so that if they did not understand what he meant by this, they 
might at least have been silent in expectation of the issue. Note, ‘he words 
and works of Christ, which cannot be understood, yet are not therefore to be 
despised. We must advre the mystery of Divine sayings, even when they seem 

Yet even this tended 


shall they fast ” he adds that “these words are not a declaration of 
a duty or of an ordinance, as binding on the Church in the days 
of her Lord’s absence. The whole spirit of what follows is against 
such a supposition.” , 

ix. 16. The sense evidently is that the old ceremonies of the law 
are not to be joined to the Gospel scheme; all must be new. The 
same idea is illustrated by another figure in the next verse, but with 
some difference. The Gospel cannot be trammelled by the forms of 
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the law. The ordinary rules of prudence are to be observed even in 
relation to spiritual matters, and their,violation will involve disaster. 

ix. 18. While Jesus was addressing the disciples of John, he re- 
ceived an application from a ruler in behalf of his daughter. He 
had probably left the house of Matthew, and was at his dwelling in 
Capernaum when these things occurred. The ruler, as ~e learn 
from Mark and Luke, was Jairus, one of the rulers or presidents of 
the synagogue, in accordance with a well-known custom. The words 
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to the confirmation of the niracle; for it seems she was so apparently dead, 
that it was thought a very ridiculous thing to say otherwise. 

VI. The raising of the damsel to life, by the power of Christ, ver. 25. The 
“people were put forth.” Note, Scorners, that laugh at what they see and 
hear that is above their capacity, are not proper witnesses of the wonderful 
works of Christ, the glory of which lies not in pomp, but in power. The 
widow’s son at Nain, and Lazarus, were raised from the dead openly, but 
this damsel privately, for Capernaum, that had slighted the lesser miracles of 
restoring health, was unworthy to see the greater, of restoring life. These 
anh were not to be cast before those that would “trample them under their 
eet.” Christ went in and “took her by the hand,” as it were to awake her, 
and to help her Bis Peover anins, his own metaphor of her being asleep. The 
high priest, that typified Christ, was not to come near the dead, Lev. xxi. 10, 11; 
but Christ “touched the dead.” The Levitical priesthood leaves the dead in 
their uncleanness, and therefore keeps at a distance from them, because it can- 
not remedy them; but Christ, having power to raise the dead, is above the 
infection, and therefore is not shy of touching them. He “took her by the 
hand, and the maid arose: ” so easily, so effectually was the miracle wrought ; 
not by prayer, as Elijah did, 1 Kin. xvii. 21, and Elisha, 2 Kin. iv. 33, but by a 
touch. They did it as servants, he as a Son, as a God, “to whom belong the 
issues of death.” Note, Jesus Christ is the Lord of souls, he commands them 
forth, and commands them back, when and as he pleases. Dead souls are not 
raised to spiritual life, unless Christ “ take them by the hand :” it is done in the 
“day of his power.” e helps us up or we lie still, 

VII. The general notice that was taken of this miracle: Though it was 
wrought privately, yet, ver. 26, “the fame thereof went abroad into al] that 
land:” it was the common subject of discourse. Note, Christ’s works are more 
talked of than considered and improved; and doubtless, they that heard only 
the report of Christ’s miracles, were accountable for that, as well as they that 
were eye-witnesses of them. Though we at this distance have not seen Christ’s 
miracles, yet, having an authentic history of them, we are bound upon the 
credit of that to receive his doctrine; and “ blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed,” Jno. xx. 29. 


27 And when Jesus departed thence, two blind 
men followed him, crying, and saying, Tow son of 
David, have mercy on us. 28 And when he was 
come into the house, the blind men came to him: 
and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I am 
able to do this? They said unto him, Yea, Lord. 
29 Then touched he their eyes, saying, According 
to your faith be it unto you. 30 And their eyes 
were opened ; and Jesus straitly charged them, say- 
ing, See that no man know it. 31 But they, when 
they were departed, spread abroad his fame in all 
that ets 32 As they went out, behold, they 
brought to him a dumb man possessed with a devil. 
33 And when the devil was cast out, the dumb spake : 
and the multitudes marvelled, saying, It was never so 
seen in Israel. 34 But the Pharisees said, He casteth 
out devils through the prince of the devils. 

7 

In these verses we have an account of two more miracles wrought together 
by our Saviour. : : 

Il. The giving of sight to two blind men, ver. 2731. Christ is the fountain of 
light as well as life; and as, by raising the dead, he shewed himself to be the 
sume that at first “ breathed into men the breath of life,” so by giving sight to 
the blind, he shewed himself to be the same that at first “ commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness.” Observe. : 

First. The importunate address of the blind men to Christ. He was return- 
ing from the ruler’s house to his own lodgings, and these “blind men follow 
him,” as beggars do, with their incessant cries, ver. 27. He that cured dis- 
eases so easily, so effectually and withal so cheap, shall have patients enough: 
as for other things, so he is famed for an oculist. Observe, 1. The title which 
these blind men gave to Christ: ‘Thou son of David, have mercy on us.” 
The promise made to David, that of his loins the Messiah should come, was 
well known, and the Messiah was therefore commonly called “the son of 
David.” At this time there was a general expectation of his appearing ; these 
blind men know, and own, and proclaim it in the streets of Capernaum, that 
he is come, and this is he; which aggravates the folly and sin of the chief 
priests and Pharisees, that denied and opposed him. hey could not see him 
and his miracles, but “ faith comes By hearing.” Note, Those who, by the pro- 
vidence of God, are deprived of bodily eyerialys may yet, by the grace of God, 
have the eyes of their understanding so enlightened as to discern those great 
things of God which “are hid from the wise and prudent,” 2. Their petition: 
“Have mercy on us.” It was foretold that the son of David should be merci- 
ful, Ps. Ixxii. 12, 13; and in him shines the “tender mercy of our God,” Lu. i. 78. 
Note, Whatever our necessities and burthens are, we need no more for supply 
and support, than a share in the “mercy of our Lord Jesus.” Whether he 
heal us or no, if he “have mercy on us,” we have enough; as to the particular 
instances and methods of mercy, we may safely and wisely refer ourselves to 
the wisdom of Christ. They did not each of them say for himself, ‘ Have mercy 
on me,’ but both for one another, “Have mercy on us.” Note, It becomes those 
that are under the same affliction, to concur _in the same prayers for relief. 
Fellow-sufferers should be joint petitioners. In Christ there is enough for all. 
2. Their unportunity in this respect: They “followed him, crying.” It seems 
he did not take notice of them at first, for he would try their faith, which he 
knew to be strong, would quicken their prayers, and make his cures the more 
valued, when they did not always come at the first word; and would teach us 
to “continue instant in prayer, always to pray, and not to faint ;” and though 
the answer do not come presently, yet to wait for it, and to follow Provi- 


dence, even in those ai and outgoings of it which seem to neglect or 
contradict our prayers. Christ would net heal them publicly in the streets, 
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for this was a cure he wou'd have kept private, ver. 30: but when he came 
“into the house,” they followed him hither and “came to him.” Note, 
Christ’s doors are always open to believing and importunate petitioners. It 
seemed rude in them, to thrust into the house after him, when he desired to 
retire; but (such is the tenderness of our Lord Jesus) they were not more bold 
than welcome 

Secondly. The confession of faith which Christ drew from them upon this 
occasion. When they came to him for mercy, he asked them, “ Believe ye that 
I am able to do this?” Note, Faith is the great condition of Christ’s favours, 
Those who would receive the mercy of Christ, must firmly believe the power 
of Christ ; what we would have him do for us, we must be fully assured that 
he is “able to doit.” They followed Christ, and followed him crying ; but the 
real question is, “Do ye believe?” Nature may work fervency, but It is only 
zrace that can work faith. Spiritual blessings are fetched in only by faith. 
: Phey had intimated their faith in the office of Christ, as “son of David,” and 
in his merey; but Christ demands likewise a profession of faith in his power: 
“Believe ye that lam able?” Note, Christ will have the glory of his power 
ascribed to him, by all those that hope to have the benefit of it. * Believe ye that 
Iam able for this, to bestow this favour; to give sight to the blind, as well as 
to cure the palsy, and raise the dead?’ Note, It is good to be, articular in the 
exercise of faith; to apply the general assurances of God’s power and good will, 
and the general promises to our particular exigencies All shall work for good ; 
and if all, then this. ‘Believe ye that I am able, not only to prevail with God 
for it, as a prophet, but that I am able to do it by my own power?’ ‘This will 
amount to their belief of his being not only the “son of David,” but the “ Son 
of God;” for it is God’s prerogative to “ open the eyes of the blind,” Ps. exlvi. 8; 
he makes “the seeing eye,” Hx. iv.11. Job was “eyes to the blind,” Job xxix. 15, 
was to them instead of eyes, but he could not give eyes to the blind. Still it is 
put to us, ‘ Believe we that Christ is able to do for us, by the power of his 
merit and intercession in heaven, of his spirit and grace in the Vearts and of 
his providence and dominion in the world?’ To believe the power of Christ, 
is not only to assure ourselves of it, but to commit ourselves to it, and encou- 
rage ourselves in it. To this question they gave an immediate answer without 
hesitation; they said, “ Yea, Lord.” Though he had kept them in suspense 
awhile, and had not helped them at first, they honestly imputed that to his 
wisdom, not to his weakness, and were still confident of his abilit Note, The 
treasures of mercy, that are laid up in the power of Christ, are id out and 
wrought for those that trust in him,” Ps. xxxi. 19. 

Thirdly. The cure that Christ wrought on them: “ He touched their eyes,” 
ver. 29. This he did to encourage their faith, which by bis delay he had 
tried, and to shew that he gives sight to blind souls by the operations of his 
grace going along with the word, “ anointing the eyes with eye salve;” and he 
put the cure upon their faith, “ according to your faith be it unto you.” When 
they begged for a cure, he inquired into their faith, ver. 28: ‘ Believe ye that 
Iam able?” He did not inquire into their wealth, whether they were able to 
pay him for a cure? nor into their reputation, should he get credit by curing 
them? but into their faith; and now they had professed their faith, he referred 
the matter to that. ‘I know you do believe, and the power you believe in 
shall be exerted for you, “ According to your faith be it unto you.”’ This 
speaks, 1. His knowledge of the sincerity of their faith, and his acceptance 
and approbation of it. Note, It is a great comfort to true believers that Jesus 
Christ knows their faith, and is well pleased with it. Though it be weak, 
though others do not discern it, though they themselves are ready to question 
it, itis known to him. 2. His insisting upon their faith as necessary: ‘If you 
believe, take what you come for.’ Note, Those that apply themselves to Jesus 
Christ shail be dealt with according to their faith; not according to their fancies, 
or according to their profession, but according to their faith; that is, unbe- 
lievers cannot expect to find any favour with God, but true believers may be 
sure to find all that favour which is offered in the Gospel; and our comforts 
ebb or flow, according as our faith is stronger or weaker: we are not straitened 
in-Christ ; let us not then be straitened in ourselves. | 

Fourthly. The charge he gave them to keep it private, ver. 30: “See that 
no man know it.” He gave them this charge, 1. To set us an example of 
humility, and that lowliness of mind which he would have us to learn of him. 
Note, In the good we do, we must not seek our own praise, but only the glory 
of God. It must be more our care and endeavour to be useful, than to be 
known and observed to be so, Pr. xx. 6; xxv. 27. Thus Christ seconded the 
rule he had given, “ Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth.” 
2. Some think Christ, in keeping it private, shewed his displeasure against the 

eople of Capernaum, who isa seen so many miracles, and yet believed not. 
we The silencing of those who should proclaim the works of Christ, is a 
great judgment to any place or people; and it is just with Christ to deny the 
means of conviction to those that are obstinate in their infidelity, and to shroud 
the light from those that shut their eyes against it. 3. He did it in discretion, 
for his own preservation, because the more he was proclaimed, the more 
jealous would the rulers of the Jews be of his growing interest in the people. 
4. Dr. Whithy gives another reason, which is very considerable, why Christ 
sometimes concealed his miracles, and afterwards forbade the publishing of his 
transfiguration: because he would not indulge that pernicious conceit which 
obtained among the Jews, that their Messiah should be a temporal prince, 
and so give occasion to the people to attempt the setting pied his kingdom by 
tumults and seditions, as they offered to do, Jno. vi. 15. But when, after his 
resurrection, (which was the full proof of his mission,) his spiritual kingdom 
was set up, then that danger was over, and eee must be published to all na- 
tions. And he observes, that the miracles which Christ wrought among the 
Gentiles and the Gadarenes were ordered to be published, because with them 
there was not that danger. But honour is like the shadow, which, as it flees 
from those that follow it, so it follows those that flee from it. They “spread 
abroad his fame,” ver. 21. This was more an act of zeal, than of prudence and 
observance; and though it may be excused as honestly meant for the honour 
of Christ, yet it cannot be justified, being done against a particular charge. 
Whenever we profess to direct our intention to the glory of God, we must see 
to it that the action be according the will of God. : tre 

IL. The healing of “a dumb man” that was “possessed with a devil.” Ana 
here observe, r 

First. His case, which was very sad. He was so under the power of the devil, 
in this particular instance, that he was disabled to speak, ver. 32. See the 
calamitous state of this world, and how various the afflictions of the afflicted 
are; we have no sooner dismissed “two blind men,” but we meet with “a 
dumb man.” How thankful should we be to God for our sight and speech! 
See the malice of Satan against mankind, and how many ways he shews it! 
This man’s dumbness was the effect of his being ‘‘ possessed with a devil ;” but 
it was better he should be unable to say any att than be forced to say, as 
those demoniaes did, ch. viii. 29, ‘“‘ What have we to do with thee?” Of the two, 
better a dumb devil than a blaspheming one. When the devil gets possession 
of a soul, it is made silent as to any thing that is good; dumb in prayers and 
praises, which the devil is a sworn enemy to, This poor creature they brough? 
to Christ, who entertained not only those that came of themselves in their ow! 


Ma 


rendered “is even now dead” can scarcely mean so much, because | which the Jews were required to wear upon the corners of their 


in Mark v. 23 the girl is said to be “at the point of death,” and this 
is confirmed by Luke viii. 42, 49. We may, without violence to the 
Greek, understand the words of the actual dying condition of the 
person. A similar rule has to be followed with Luke viii. 42, on 
comparing it with verse 49 of the same chapter, so that the sense 


must be the one given. ; 
ix. ZO. ‘the hem of the garment was really the fringe or tassel 


garment. The law enjoining this custom will be found in Num. xv. 
37, and the custom itself is religiously observed by the Jews to this 
day. 

fe 23. The minstrels were doubtless the musicians who were 
hired professionally on occasion of a death, along with wailing- 
women, to perform dirges over the deceased. ‘lhe musicians here 
seem to have been pipers, for so the word may be rendered, Dz 
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faith, but_those that were brought to him by their friends, and the faith of 
others. Though the just shall live eternally by his faith, yet temporal mercies 
may be bestowed on us with an eye to their faith that are intercessors on our 
behalf. They brought him in just as the blind men went out. See how un- 
wearied Christ was in doing good, how closely one good work followed another! | 
Treasures of mercy, wondrous mercy, are hid in him, which may be continually 
spent upon, but can never be exhausted. : 
Secondly. His cure, which was very sudden, ver. 33: “ When the devil was | 
cast out, the dumb spake.” Note, Christ’s cures strike at the root, and remove 
the effect by taking away the cause ‘open the lips,” by breaking Satan’s power 
{n the soul. In sanctification he heals the waters, by casting salt into the 
spring. When Christ, by his grace, casts the devil out ofa soul, presently the dumb 
speak. When Paul was converted, “behold he prays.” Then “the dumb spake.” 
Thirdly. The consequences of this cure. 1. “The multitudes marvelled;” 
and well they might. Though few believed, many wondered. The admiration 
of the common people is sooner raised than any other affection. It was foretold 
that the new song, the New Testament song, should be sung for “ marvellous 
works,” Ps, xcviil. 1. They said, “It was never so seen in Israel,” and, there- 
fore, never so seen any where; for no people experienced such wonders of 
mercy as Israel did. ‘here had been those in Israel that were famous for 
working miracles, but Christ excelled them all. The miracles Moses wrought 
had reference to Israel as a people, but Christ’s were brought home to par- 
ticular persons. 2. The Pharisees blasphemed, ver, 34. When they could not 
ainsay the convincing evidence of these miracles, ei fathered them upon the 
Seri. as if they had been wrought by compact and collusion, “He casteth out 
devils,” say they, “ by the prince of the devils,” a suggestion horrid beyond 
expression ; we shall hear more of it afterwards, and Christ’s answer to it 
ch. xii. 25. Only observe, here, how “evil men and seducers wax worse and 
worse,” 2 Tim. iii. 13; and it is both their sin and their punishment. Their 
quarrels with Christ, for taking upon him to “forgive sin,” ver. 3; for “ con- 
versing with publicans and sinners,” ver. 11; for “not fasting,” ver. 14; though 
8 iteful enough, yet had some colour of piety, purity, and devotion in them. 
ut this (which they are left to, to punish them for those,) breathes nothing else 
mut malice and falsehood, and hellish enmity in the highest degree: it is diabo- 
sism all over, and was therefore justly pronounced unpardonable. Because 
the people marvelled, they must say something to diminish the miracle, and this 
was all they could say. 


35 And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom, and healing every sickness and 
every disease among the people. 36 But when he 
saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion 
on them, because they fainted, and were scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd. 37 Then saith 
he unto his disciples, The harvest truly zs plenteous, 
but the labourers are few; 38 Pray ye therefore thie 
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Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers 
into his harvest. 


Here is, 1. A concluston of the foregoing account of Christ's preaching and 
miracles, ver.35: “ He went about all the cities, teaching and healing.” ‘This is 
the same we had before, ch. iv. 23.. There it ushers in the more particular 
record of Christ’s preaching, ch. v. vi. and vii.; and of his cures, ch. viii. and ix. 
And here it is elegantly repeated, in the close of these instances, as the quod 
erat demonstrandum,— the point to be proyed;’ as if the evangelist should say, 

Now I hope I have made it out, by an induction of particulars, that Christ 

reached and healed; for you have had the heads of his sermons, and some few 
instances of his cures, which were wrought to confirm his doctrine; and “these 
were written that you might believe.”’ Some think this was a second peram- 
bulation of Galilee, like the former; he visited again those whom he had before 
preached to. Though the Pharisees cavilled at him, and opposed him, he went 
on with his work; he preached “the gospel of the kingdom.” He told them 
of a kingdom of grace and glory, now to be set up under the government of a 
Mediator: this was gospel indeed, good news, glad tidings of great joy. Ob- 
serve how Christ, in his preaching, had respect, 

First. To the private towns. He visited not only the great and wealth 
“ cities,” but the poor obscure “ villages ;” there he preached, there he healed. 
The souls of those that are meanest in the world are as precious to Christ, and 
should be to us, as the souls of those that make the greatest figure. “ Rich and | 
poor meet together” in him, citizens and boors. His “righteous acts towards 
the inhabitants of his villages” must be “rehearsed,” Jud. v. 11. 

Secondly. To the public worship. He taught “in their synagogues.” 1. That 
he might hear a testimony to solemn assemblies, even then, when there were 
corruptions in them. We must not “forsake the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is.” 2. That he might have an opportunity of 

reaching there, where people were gathered together, with an expectation to 

ear. Thus, even after the gospel church was founded, and Christian meet- 
ings erected, the apostles often preached in the synagogues of the Jews. It is 
the wisdom of the prudent to make the best of that which is. 

II. A Preis or introduction to the account, in the following chapter, of his | 
sending forth his apostles. He took notice of “the multitude,” ver. 36; not 
only the crowds that “followed him,” but the vast numbers of people with 
which, as he passed along, he observed the country to be replenished; what | 


nests of souls the towns and cities were, and how thick of inhabitants; what 

abundance of people there were in every synagogue, and what places of con- 
course the openings of the gates were. So very populous was that nation now 

grown, and it was the effect of God’s blessing on Abraham. Seeing this, i 
First. He pitied them, and was concerned for them, ver. 36. ‘‘ He was moved 
with compassion on them;” not upon a temporal account, as he pitied the blind 
and lame, and sick, but upon a spiritual account. He was concerned to see 
them Teaierant and careless, and ready to perish for lack of vision. Note, Jesus 

Christ is a very compassionate friend to precious souls. Here his bowels do, in , 
a special manner, yearn. It was pity to souls that brought him from heaven to 

earth, and there to the cross. Misery is the object of mercy, and the miseries | 
of sinful, self-destroying souls are the greatest miseries. Christ pities those 
most that pity themselves least. So should we. The most Christian compas- 
is compassivn to souls; it is most Christ-like. See what moved this pity. 
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' 1, “They fainted;” they were destitute, vexed, wearied; ‘they strayed,’ 89 

some, were loosed one from another; the staff of Bands was broken, Zech. xi. 14; 
they wanted help for their souls, and had none at hand that was good 
for any thing. The scribes and Pharisees filled them with vain notions, bur- 
thened them with the traditions of the elders, deluded them into many mistakes; 
while they were not instructed in their duty, nor acquainted with the extent 
and spiritual nature of the Divine law; therefore, “they fainted;” for what 
spiritual health, and life, and vigour, can there be in those souls that are fed 
with husks and ashes, instead ot the “ bread of life?” Precious souls faint when 
duty is to be done, temptations tobe resisted, afflictions to be borne, being not 
nourished up with the word of truth 2, They were “scattered abroad, as 
sheep having no shepherd.” ‘That expression is borrowed from 1 Ain. xxii, 17; 
and it sets forth the sad condition of those that are destitute of faithful guides 
to go before them in the things of God. No creature more apt to go astray than 
a sheep; and, when gone astray, more helpless, shiftless, and exposed, nor more 
unapt to find the way home again. Sinful souls are as “lost sheep;” they need 
the care of shepherds to bring them back. The teachers the Jews then had, 
| pretended to b> shepherds; yet Christ saith they had no shepherds, for they 
| were worse than none: idle shepherds, that led them away, instead of reducing 
them, and fleeced the flock, instead of feeding it; such shepherds as were 
described, Jer. xxiii. 1, &c.; Eze. xxxiv. 2, &c. Note, The case of those people 
| is very piteous that either have no ministers at all, or those that are as bad as 
none; that seek their own things, not the things of Christ and souls. 

Secondly. He puts his disciples on to pray for them. His pity put him upon 
devising means for the good of these people. It appears (La vi. 12, 13,) that, 
upon this occasion, before he sent out his apostles, he did himself spend a great 
deal of time in prayer. Note, Those we pity, we should pray for. Having 
spoken to God for them, he turns to the disciples, and tells them, 1. How the 
case stood, ver. 37: “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few.” 
People desired good preaching, but there were few good preachers. There was 
a great deal of work to be done, and a great deal of good likely to be done, but 
there wanted hands to do it. Ist. It was an encouragement that the harvest 
was so“ plenteous.” It was not strange that there were multitudes that needed 
instruction; but it was, what doth not often happen, that they who needed it 
desired it, and were forward to receive it. They that were ill taught were 
desirous to be better taught. People’s expectations were raised, and there was 
such a moving of affections as promised well. 
people in love with good preaching: the valleys are then covered over with 
corn, and there are hopes it may be well gathered in. That isa gale of oppor- 
tunity that calls for a double care and diligence in the improvement of ; a 
harvest day that should be a busy day. 2nd. It was pity, when it was so, that 
the labourers should be so “ few;” that the corn should shed, and spoil, and rot 
upon the ground, for want of reapers. Loiterers many, but labourers very few. 

ote, It is ill with the church wien good work stands still, or goes slowly on, 
for want of good workmen. When it is so, the labourers that are have need to 
be very busy 2. What was their duty in this case? ver. 38: “ Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest.” Note, The melancholy aspect of the times, and the 
deplorable state of precious souls, should much excite and quicken prayer. 
When things look discouraging we should pray more, and then we should com- 
plain and tear less; and we should adapt our prayers to the present exigencies 
of the church: such an understanding we ought to have of the times, as to know 
not only what Israel ought to do, but what Israel ought to pray for. Note, Ist. 
God is the “ Lord of the harvest;” “ My Father is the husbandman,” Jno. xv. 1. 
It is “the vineyard of the Lord of hosts,” Jsa. v. 7. It is for him, and to him, 
and to his service and honour, that the harvest is gathered in. ‘ Ye are God's 
husbandry,” 1 Cor. iii. 9. “ His threshing, and the corn of his floor,” /sa. xxi. 10. 
He orders every thing concerning the harvest as he pleaseth; when and 
where the labourers shall work, and how long; and it is very comfortable to 
those who wish well to the harvest work that God himself presides in it, who 
; will be sure to order all for the best. 2nd, Ministers are, and should fhe, 
lubourers in God’s harvest; the ministry is a work, and must be attende” to 
accordingly ; his harvest work, which is needful work, work that requeres 
every thing to be done in its season, and diligence to do it thoroughly: but tt 
is pleasant work; they reap in jo , and the joy of the preachers of che Gospel is 
likened to the “joy of harvest,” je ix. 2,3. And, “he that reapeth recelveth 
wages;” the “ hire of the labourers,” that rpap down God’s fields, shall not be 
“kept back,” as theirs was, Jas. v. 4. 3rd. It 
labourers; Christ makes ministers, Eph. iv. 11. The office is of his appointing, 
the qualifications of his working, the call of his giving. ‘Those will not be 
owned, nor paid as labourers, that run without their errand, unqualified, un- 
called. ‘‘ How shall they preach, except they be sent?” 4th. All that love 
Christ and souls should shew it by their earnest prayers to God, especially 
when the “harvest is plenteous,” that he would “ send forth” more skilful, 
faithful, wise, and industrious “labourers into his harvest.” ‘That he will raise 
up such as he will own in the conversion of sinners and the edification of saints; 
would spirit them for the work, call them to it, and succeed them in it; that he 
would give them ‘wisdom to win souls, that he would thrust forth labourers,’ 
so some: intimating unwillingness in them to go forth, because of their own 
weakness, and the DePee badness, and opposition from men that endeavour 
to thrust them out of the harvest, seh that all contradiction from within 
and from without may be conquered and got over. Christ puts his friends upon 

raying this, just before he sends apostles forth to labour in the harvest. Note, 

t isa good sign God is about to bestow some special mercy upon a people, 
when he stirs up those that have an interest at the throne of grace to pray fur 
it, Ps.x.17. Further observe, that Christ said this to his disciples, who were 
to be employed as labourers. They must pray 

First. ‘That God would “send them forth.” “ Here am I, send me,” Jsa. vi. 8. 
Note, Commissions given in answer to prayer are most likely to be suc- 
cessful: Paul is a “ heen vessel,” for, “behold, he prays,” Acts ix. 11, 15. 

Secondly. That he would send others forth. Note, Not the people only, but 
those who are themselves ministers, should pray for the increase of ministers. 
Though self-interest makes those that seek their own things desirous to be 
placed alone, the fewer ministers the more preferments; yet, those that “seek 
the things of Christ” desire more workmen, that more work may be done, though 
they may be eclipsed by it. 


CHAPTER X. 


| This chapter 1s an ordination sermon, which our Lord Jesus preached when he advanced 
his twelve disciples to the degree and dignity of apostles. In the close of the foregoing 
chapter he had stirred them and others up to pray, that God would “send forth la- 
bourers;” and here we have an immediate answer to that prayer; while they are yet 
speaking, he hears and doth. What we pray for, according to Christ’s direction, shal) be 
given in. Now, here we have, I. The general commission that was given them, ver. 1. 
Il. The names of the persons to whom this commission was given, ver 2—4, I], 
The instructions that were given them, which are very full and particular, 1. Concerm~ 
ing the services they were to do, their preaching, their working miracles, to whom they 


Kitto says, “ The poorest Israelite thought himself bound to provide 
two pipes and one wailing-woman when his wife died. The number 
of both was increased with the means of the family, and in the 
present instance there was probably a considerable number of both.” 

1x. 27, The title “Son of David” was a recognition of the Saviour 
as the Messiah, who was specially so styled. by the Jews. 

ix. 32. This miracle must have closely followed the preceding. 
It took place when they left the house mentioned in verse 28. 
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ix. 35. This very summary statement suggests the extraordinary 
activity of Jesus in his great work, and the impartiality with which 
he granted his favours. Not only in cities but in villages, anywhere 
and everywhere, he made the Gospel known, and wrought miracles, 
Synagogues were doubtless very numerous, and it was usual for per- 
He to be given even to strangers who were willing to speak in 

em. 

x. 1—4. In verse 1 the twelve are called “his twelve disciples,” 


ote, It is a blessed thing to see. 


is God’s work to send forth 
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must apply themselves, how they must behave themselves, and in what method they | 


must proceed, ver. 5—15. 2. Concerning the sufferings they were to undergo. They 
are told what they should suffer, and from whom; counsels are given them, what cours. 
to take when they were persecuted, and encouragements to bear up cheerfully unde: their 
aufferings, ver. 16—42. And these things, though primarily intended for direction to 
the apostles then, are of use to all Christ’s ministers, with whom, by this Word, Christ 
is, and will be always to the end of the world. 


ND when he had ealled unto 
him his twelve disciples, he 
gave them power against un- 
clean spirits, to cast them 
out, and to heal all manner 
of sickness and all manner 
of disease. 2 Now the names 
of the twelve apostles are 
these; The first, Simon, who 
is called Peter, and Andrew 
his brother; James the son of Zebedee, and John 
his brother; 3 Philip, and Bartholomew; Thomas, 
and Matthew the publican; James the son of Al- 

hzeus, and Lebbzeus, whose surname was Thaddeus; 
4 Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, who also 
betrayed him. 


Here we are told, 

I. Who they were that Christ ordained to be his apostles, or ambassadors ; 
they were his disciples, ver. 1. He had called them to be disciples some time 
before; his immediate followers, and constant attendants; and he then told them 
they should be made fishers of men, which promise he now performed. Note, 
Christ commonly confers honeurs and graces by degrees; the light of both, like 
that of the morning, “shines more and more.” All this while Christ had had 
these twelve, 

First. In a state of probation. Though he knows what is in man, knew from 
the first what was in them, Jno. vi. 70, yet he took this method to give an 
example to his church. Note, The ministry being a great trust, it is fit that 
men should be tried, for a time, before they be trusted with it. Let them “first 
be proved,” 1 Tim. iii. 10. Therefore, hands must not be laid suddenly on any 
man; but let him first be observed as a candidate and probationer, a proposant 
(that is the term the French churches use), because some men’s sins go before, 
others follow, 1 Tim. v. 22. 

Secondly. In a state of preparation. All this while he had been fitting them 
for this great work. Note, Those whom Christ intends for, and calls to, any 
work, he first prepares and qualifies them, in some measure, for it. He pre- 

ared them, I. 
Or the work of the ministry is an acquaintance and communion with Jesus 
Christ. Those that would “serve Christ,” must first be “with him,” Jno. xii. 26. 
Paul had Christ revealed not only “to him,” but “in him,” before he went 
to preach him among the Gentiles, Gal. i. 16. By the lively acts of faith, 
and the frequent exercise of prayer and meditation, that fellowship with Christ 
must be maintained and kept up, which isa requisite qualification for the work 
of the ministry. 2. By “teaching them;” they were with him as scholars, or 
pupils; and he taught them privately, besides the benefit they had by his public 
preaching. He opened the Scriptures to them, and opened their understandings 
to understand the Scripture. ‘To them it was given to “‘ know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven;” and to them they were made plain. Note, ‘Those that 
design to be teachers must first be learners; they must receive, that they may 
give; they must be “able to teach others,” 2 Tim. ii. 2. Gospel truths must be 
first committed to them, before they be commissioned to be gospel ministers. 
‘l'o give men authority to teach others that have not an ability, is but a mockery 
to God and the church; it is “sending a message by the hand of a fool,” 
Pr. xxvi. 6. Christ “taught his disciples” before he sent them forth, ch. v.23 and, 
afterwards, when he enlarged their commission, he gave them more ample 
instructions, Acts i. 3. 

IL. What the commission was that he gave them. 

First. He “called them to him,” ver. 1. He had called them to come after 
him before; now he calls them to come to him, admits them into a greater 
familiarity, and will not have them to keep at such a distance as they had 
hitherto observed. Those that “humble themselves” shall thus be “ exalted.” 
The priests under the law were said to “ draw near, and approach” unto God 
nearer than the people: the same may be said of gospel ministers; they are 
called to draw near to Christ, which, as it is an honour, so it should strike an 
awe upon them, remembering that Christ will be sanctified in those that “come 
nigh unto him.” It is observable, when the disciples were to be instructed, 
they came unto him of their own accord, ch. y. 1. But now they were to be 
ordained, he cailed them. Note, It well becomes the disciples of Christ to be 
more forward to learn than to teach. In the sense of our own ignorance we 
must seek opportunities to be taught; and, in the same sense, we must “ wait 
for a call,” a clear call, ere we take upon us to “teach others;” for “no man 
ought to take the honour to himself.” BT | 

econdly. He “ gave them power,” éfovorar, ‘authority, in his name, to com- 
mand men_ into obedience; and, for the confirmation of that authority, to 
command devils too into a subjection. Note, All rightful authority is derived 
from Jesus Christ. All power is given to him, without limitation; and the sub- 
ordinate powers that be, are ordained of him. Some of his honour he puts on 
his ministers, as Moses put some of his on Joshua. Note, It is an undeniable 
roof of the fulness of power Christ used as a mediator, that he could impart 
his power to those he employed, and enable them to work the same miracles 
that he wrought, in his name. He gave them “ power over unclean spirits, and 
over all manner of sickness.” Note, The design of the Gospel was to “ conquer 
the devil,” and to “cure the world.” These preachers were sent out destitute 
of all external advantages to recommend them; they had no wealth, or learning, 
or titles of honour, and made a very mean figure. It was therefore requisite 
they should have some extraordinary power to advance them above the scribes. 
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' and his church. Note, All the good ministers of 


y “taking them to be withhim.” Note, The best preparative | 


, his own catalogue, ‘I'homas is put first. 
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lL. ** He gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast them out. Not 
The power that is committed ty the ministers of Christ is directly levelle 
against the devil and his kingdom, ‘lhe devil, as an“ unelean spirit,” is work~ 
ing both in doctrinal errors, ev vi 13,and in practical debauchery, 2 Pet. ii. lo; 
and in both, these ministers have a charge against him. ‘This, here, is 
meant of a power to cust nim out of the bodies of people; but that was to 
signify the destruction of his “spiritual kingdom,” and all the works of the 
devil; for which purpose the “Son of God was manifested.” 2. He gave them 
power™ to heal all manner of sickness.” He authorized them to “ work nura- 
cles” for the contirmation of their doctrine, to prove that it was of God; and 
they were to work useful miracles for the illustration of it, to prove that it is 
not only faithful, but “ well worthy of all acceptation,” that the design of the 
Gospel is to heal and save. Moses’ miracles were, many of them, for destrue- 
tion ; those Mahomet pretended to were for ostentation; but the miracles 
Cirist wrought, and appointed his apostles to work, were ali for edification, 
and speak him not only the great teacher and ruler, but the great redeemer 
of the world. Observe, what an emphasis is laid upon the extent of their 
power, tu “all manner of sickness, and all manner of diseace,” without excep- 
tion, even of those that are reckoned incurable, and the “reproach of physicians.” 
Note, Lu the grace of the Gospel there is a salve for every sore, a remedy for 
every malady. ‘here is no spiritual disease so malignant, so inveterate, but 
there is asufficiency of power in Christ for the cure of it. Let none therefore 
say there is no hope, or that the breach is wide as the sea, that cannot be healed. 
IL. The number and names of those that were commissioned ; they are made 
apostles, that is," messengers.’ An angel and an apostle both signify the same 
thing, ‘one sent on an errand,’ ‘an ambassador.’ All faithful ministers are 
sent of Curist; but those that were first and immediately sent by him, are 
eminently called “apostles,” the prime ministers of state in his kingdom. Yet 
this was but the infaney of their office; it was when Christ “ascended on 
high that he “ gave some apostles,” Eph. iv. 11; Christ himself is called an 
apostle,” Heb. iii. 1; for he was “fseut by the Father,” and so sent them, 
Jno. xx. 21; the prophets were called God’s messengers. 

First. he number was twelve, referring to the number of the tribes of 
Israel, and the sons of Jacob, that were the patriarchs of those tribes. ‘The 
gospel church must be the Israel of God, the Jews must be first invited into 
it; the apostles must be spiritual fathers, to beget a seed to Christ. Israel 
after the flesh is to be rejected for their infidelity: these twelve therefore are 
appointed to be the fathers of ancther Israel; these twelve, by their doctrine, 
were to judge the twelve tribes of Israel, Lu. xxii. 30; these were the twelve 
stars that made up the church’s crown, Rev. xii. 1; the twelve foundations of 
the new Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 12, 14, typified by the twelve precious stones in 
Aaron’s breastplate, the twelve loaves on the table of shewbread, the twelve 
wells of water at Elim. This was a famous jury, (and to make it a grand jury 
Paul was added to it,) that was empanneled to inquire between the King of 
kings and the body of mankind; and in this chapter they have their charge 
given them by Him to whom “all judgment was committed.” 

Secondly. Their names are here left upon record, and it is their honour; yet 
in this they had more reason to rejoice that their names were “written in 
heaven,” Lu. x. 20, when the high and mighty names of the great ones of tne 
earth are “ buried in the dust.” 1. There are some of these twelve apostles 
that we know no more of from the Scripture but only their names: as Bartho- 
lomew, and Simon the Canaanite, and yet they were faithful servants to Christ 
L N Christ are not alike famous, 
or their actions alike celebratea. 2. They are named by couples; for at first 
they were sent forth “two and two,” because “two are better than one ;” 
they would be serviceable to each other, and the more serviceable jointly to 
Christ and souls; what one forgot the other would remember, and “ out of 
the mouth of two witnesses every word would be established.” Three couple 
of them were brethren; Peter and Andrew, James and John, and the other 
James and Webbaus. Note, Friendship and fellowship ought to be kept up 
among relations, and to be made serviceable to religion. It is an excellent 
thing when brethren by nature are brethren by grace, and those two bonds 
strengthen each other. 3. Peter is named first, because he was first called; 
or because he was the most forward man among them, and upon all occasions 
made himself the mouth of the rest; and he was to be the apostle of cir- 
ecumcision; but that he gave him no power over the rest of the apostles; 
nor is there the least mark of any supremacy that was given to him, or ever 
claimed by him, in this sacred college. 4. Matthew, the penman of this gus- 
pel, is here joined with Thomas, ver. 3; but in two things, varying from the 
accounts of Mark and Luke (Mar. iii. 18; Zu. vi. 15). There Matthew is pat 
first, in that order it was likely he was ordained, before Thomas; but here in 
Note, It well becomes the disciples of 
Christ in honour to “ prefer one another.” There, he is only called Matthew ; 
here, Matthew the publican, the toll-gatherer, or collector of the customs, who 
was called from that infamous employment to be an apostle. Note, lt is good 
for those who are udvanced to honour with Christ to lovk “unto the rock 
whence they were hewn,” oft to remember what they were before Christ call- 
ed, that thereby they may be kept humble, and Divine grave may be the more 
glorified. Matthew the apostle was Matthew the publican 5. Simon is called 
the Canaanite, or rather, the Canite, from Cana of Galilee, where probably he 
was born; or Simin the Zealot, whieh some make to be the signification of 
Kavavims. 6. Judas Iscariot is always named last, and with that black brand 
upon his name, “who also betrayed him;” which intimates, that from the 
first Christ knew what a wretch he was, that he had a devil, and would prove 
a traitor; yet Christ took him among the apostles, that it wight not be a 
surprise and discouragement to his church, if at any time the vilest seandals 
should break out in the best societies. Such spots there have been in our 
feasts of charity; tares among the wheat, wolves among the sheep; but there 
is a day of discovery and -eparation coming, when hypocrites shall be un - 
masked and discarded. Neither the apostleship nor the rest of the apostles 
were ever the worse for Judas being one of the twelve while his wickeduess 
was concealed, and did not break out 


5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded 
thei, saying, Go not into the way of the Gentiles, 
and into avy city of the Samaritans enter ye not: 
6 But go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. 7 And as ye go, preach, saying, The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. 8 Heal the sick, cleanse 
the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils: freely ye 
have received, freely give. 9 Provide neither gold. 


“ 


not surely because they were alone, but because they were his chief 
companions and attendants. Lists appear in three of the Gospels 
and in the Acts, and certain names often occur. In the four com- 
plete lists Peter is always put first, from which the Romanists 
strangely infer that he was “ prince of the apostles,” and as such is 
succeeded in office and dignity by the bishops of Rome, That he 
was chief and foremost of the twelve during our Lord's ministry, 
and for some time after, is certain; but nowhere is there a word in 


Scripture to give him an officially higher dignity—to make him the 
vicegerent of God and Christ, and the first of a series occupying a 
like startling position. No greater delusion, or one more mis- 
chievous, ever entered the minds of men. No claim can be more 
shadowy than any built upon the word “ first,”” which is without the 
article in the Greek, and is therefore not “ the first,” as in our 
translation. We shall have to obserre hereafter that some of the 
apostles are differently described in other places. Simon, who is 
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nor silver, nor brass in your purses, 10 Nor scrip 
for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, 
nor yet staves: for the workman is worthy of his 
meat. 11 And into whatsoever city or town ye shall 
sater, enquire who in it is worthy ; and there 4hide 
till ye go thence. 12 And when ye come into an 
house, salute it. 13 And if the house be worthy, 
let your peace come upon it: but if it be not wortl y, 
let your peace return to you. 14 And whosoever 
shall not receive you, nor hear your words, when ye 
depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust 
of your feet. 15 Verily I say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrha 
in the day of judgment, than for that city. 

We have here the instructions that Christ gave to his disciples, when he gay: 
them their commission. Whether this charge was given them in a continued 
discourse, or the several articles of it hinted to them at several times, is not 


material; in this he “commanded them.” Jacob’s blessing his sons is called 
“commanding” them; and with these commands Christ commanded a blessing. 


Observe, ‘ 

I. The people to whom he sent them. These ambassadors are directed what. 
places to go to. Si 

First. Not to the Gentiles, or the Samaritans: they must not go “into the 


way of the Gentiles,” not into any road out of the land of Israel, whatever 
temptations they might have. The Gentiles must not have the Gospel brought 
them till the Jews have first refused it. As to the Samaritans, who were 
the posterity of that mongrel people that the king of Assyria planted about 
Samaria, their country lay between Judea and Galilee, so that they could not 
avoid “going into the way” of the Samaritans, but they must A not enter any 
of their cities.” Christ had declined manifesting himself to the Gentiles, or 
Samaritans, and therefore the apostles must not preach to them. If the Gos- 
pel be hid from any place, Christ thereby hides himself from that place. This 
restraint was upon them only in their first mission; afterwards they were 
appointed to go “into all the world,” and teach “all nations.” : 

econdly. ee “to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” To them Christ 
appropriated his own ministry, ch. xv. 24; for he was a “minister of the cir- 
cumcision.g Rum. xv. 8; and therefore to them the apostles, who were but his 
attendants and agents, must be confined. The first offer of salvation must be 
made to the Jews, Acts iii. 26. Note, Christ had a particular and very tender 
concern for the “house of Israel ;” they were “beloved for the fathers’ sake, 
Rom. xi. 28; he looked with compassion upon them as “lost sheep,” whom he, 
as a shepherd, was to gather out of the bypaths of sin and error, into which 
they were gone astray, and in which, if not reduced, they would wander 
endlessly; see Jer. 1. 6. The Gentiles also had been as lost sheep, | Pet. xx. 25. 
Christ gives this description of those to whom they were sent, to quicken them 
to diligence in their work; they were sent to the house of Israel, of which 
number they themselves lately were,) whom they could not but pity, and be 
desirous to help. 

IL. The preaching-work he appointed them. He did not send them forth 
without an errand, no, “as ye go, preach,” ver.7: they were to be itinerant 
preachers; wherever they come they must proclaim the beginning of the Gos- 
pel, “saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Not that they must say 
nothing else; but this must be their text, on this subject they must enlarge ; 
let the people know that the kingdom of the Messiah, who is the Lord from 
heaven, is now set up according to the Scriptures: from whence it follows, 
that men must “repent” of their sins, and forsake them, that they might be 
admitted to the privileges of that kingdom. It is said, Mar. vi. 12, they went 
out and preached that men should repent; which was the proper use and 
application of this doctrine concerning the approach of the “kingdom of 
heaven.” They must therefore expect to hear more of this long-looked-for 
Messiah shortly, and must be ready to receive his doctrine, to believe in him, 
and to submit to his yoke. The preaching of this was like the morning light, 
to give notice of the approach of the rising sun. How unlike was this to the 
preaching of Jonah, which proclaimed ruin at hand! Jon. iii. 4; this proclaims 
salvation at hand, “nigh them that fear God; mercy and truth meet together,’ 
Ps. 1xxxv. 9, 10; that is, “the kingdom of heaven at hand.” Not so much the 
personal presence of the king, that must not be doted upon, but a spiritual king- 
dom, which is to be set up, when his bodily presence is removed, in the hearts of 
men. Now this was the same tnat John Baptist and Christ had preached be- 
fore. Note, People need to have good truths pressed again and again upon them; 
and if they be preached and heard with new affections, they are as if they were 
fresh to us. Christ, inthe Gospel, is “the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” 
Heb. xiii. 8; afterwards, indeed, when the Spirit was poured out, and the Chris- 
tian church was formed, this “kingdom of heaven came,” which was now 
spoken of as “at hand;” but the “ kingdom of heaven” must still be the sub- 
ject of our preaching: now it is come, we must tell people it is come to them, 
and must lay before them the precepts and privileges of it: and there is a king- 
dom of glory yet to come, which we must speak of as “at hand,” and quicken 
people to diligence from the consideration of that. 4 

Ill. Zhe power he gave them to work miracles for the confirmation of their 
doctrine, ver. 8. When he sent them to preach the same doctrine that he had 
preached, he empowered them to confirm it by the same Divine seals, which 
could never be set toa lie. This needs not now the kingdom of God is come: 
to call for miracles now, is to lay again the foundation when the building is 
reared. The point being settled, and the doctrine of Christ sufficiently attested 
by the miracles which Christ and his apostles wrought, it is tempting God to 
ask for more signs. They are directed here, 

First. To use their power in doing good; not, ‘go and remove mountains, or 
fetch fire from heaven,’ but, “‘ heal the sick, cleanse the lepers.” They are sent 
abroad as public blessings, ta intimate to the world that love and goodness 
were the spirit and genius of that Gospel which they came to preach, and that 
kingdom which they were employed to set up. By this it would appear that 
they were the servants of that God who is good, and doth good, and whose 
mercy is “over all his works;” and that the intention of the doctrine they 
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_ fore they are cautioned not to make a gain 
| miracles: they must cuye gratis, further to 
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preached was to heal sick souls, and to raise those that were “ dead in sin:” and 
therefore, perhaps, that of “raising the dead” is mentioned; for though we 
read not of their raising any to life before the “resurrection of Christ,” yet 
they were instrumental to raise many to “ spiritual life.” d 
Secondly. In doing good freely: “freely ye have received, freely give.” 
Those that had power to heal all diseases, had an opportunity to enrich them- 
selves. Who would not purchase such easy, certain cures at any rate? There- 
of the power they had to work 
r ; ithe exemplify the nature and com- 
plexion of the gospel kingdom, which is made up, not only of grace, but, of 
free grace; gratia gratis data, Rom. iii. 24, “freely by his grace.” Buy 
medicines “without money, and without price,” Jsa. Iv. 1; and the reason is, 


| because “freely you have received.” heir power to heal the sick cost them no- 


thing, and therefore they must not make any secular advantage to themselves of 
it. Simon Magus would not have given money for the gifts of the Hoty Ghost, 
if he had not hoped to get money by them; Acts viii. 18. Note, the considera- 
tion of Christ’s freeness in doing good to us should make us free in doing good 
to others. 

IV. The provision that must be made for them in this expedition, 
to be considered, in s-nding an ambassador, who must bear the 
embassy As to that, 

First. They must make no provision for it themselves, ver. 9, 10: “ provide 
neither yold, nor silver.” As, on the one hand, they shall not raise estates by 
their werk, so, on the other hand, they shall not spend what little they nave 
of their own upon it. This was confined to the present mission; and Christ 
would teach them, 1. To act under the conduct of human prudence; they 
were now to make but a short sally out, and were soon to return to their 
Master and to their head quarters again, and therefore why should they bur- 
then themselves with that which they would have no occasion for? 2. To act 
in dependence upon Divine providence. They must be taught to live without 
“taking thought for life,” ch. vi. 25, &c. Note, Those who go upon Christ’s 
errand, have, of all people, most reason to trust him for “food convenient.” 
Doubtless he will not be wanting to those that are working for him; those 
whom he employs, as they are taken under special protection, so they are en- 
titled to special provisions: Christ’s hired servarts shall have “bread enough, 
and to spare.” While we abide faithful to God and our duty, and are in care 
to do our work well, we may cast all our other care upon God; Jehovah-jireh, 
‘let the Lord provide for us and ours,’ as he thinks fit. 

Secondly. They may expect that those they were sent to would provide for 
them what was necessary, ver. 10: the “ workman is worthy of his meat.” They 
must not expect to be ted by miracles, as Elijah was; but they might depend 
upon God to incline the hearts of those they went among to be kind to them, 
and provide for them. Though they who “serve at the altar” may not ex- 
pect to grow rich by the altar, yet they expect to live, and to live comfort- 
ably upon it; 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14; it is fit they should have their maintenance 
from their work. Ministers are and must be workmen, labourers; and those 
that are so, are“ worthy of their meat,” so as not to be forced to any other 
labour for the earning of it. Christ would have his disciples, as not to distrust 
their God, so not to distrust their countrymen, so far as to doubt of a comfort- 
able subsistence among them. If you preach to them, and endeavour to do good 
among them, surely they will give you meat and drink enough for your neces- 
sities; and if they do, never desire dainties: God will pay you your wages 
hereafter, and it will be running on in the mean time. 

V. The proceedings they were to make in dealing with any place, ver. \1\—14. 
They went abroad, they knew not whither, uninvited, unexpected, knowing 
none, and known of none; the land of their nativity was to them a strange 
land. What rule must they go by? What course must they take? Christ 
would not send them out without full instructions; and here they are: 

First. They are here directed how to carry themselves towards those that 
were strangers to them; how to do. 

1. In strange towns and cities. When you come to a town, “inquire who in 
it is worthy.” Ist. It is supposed there were some such in every place as were 
better disposed than others to receive the Gospel, and the preachers of it; 
though it was atime of general corruption and apostacy. Note, In the worst 
of times and places we may charitably hope there are some that distinguish 
themselves, and are better than their neighbours; some that swim against 
the stream, and are as wheat among the chaff. ‘There were saints in Nero’s 
household; “inquire who is worthy,” that is, who there are that have some 
fear of God before their eyes, and have made a good improvement of the light 
and knowledge they have. The best are far from meriting the favour of a 
gospel offer; but some would be more likely than others to give the apostles 
and their message a favourable entertainment, and would not trample these 
pearls under their feet. Note, Previous dispositions to that which is good 
are both directions and encouragements to ministers in dealing with people : 
there is most hope of the Word Leing profitable to those who are already so 
well inclined as that it is acceptable to them; and there is here and there 
one such. 2nd. They must inquire out such; not inquire for the best inns: 
public-houses were no proper places for them, that neither took money with 
them, ver. 9, nor expected to receive any, ver. 8: but they must hearken out for 
accommodations in private houses, with those that would entertain them well, 
and expect no other recompense for it but a prophet’s reward, an apostle’s 
reward—their praying and preaching. Note, Those that entertain the Gospel 
must neither grudge the expense of it, nor promise themselves to get by it in 
this world: they must inquire not who is rich, but who is worthy; not who 
is the best gentleman, but who is the best man. Note, Christ’s disciples, 
wherever they come, should ask for the good people of the place, and be ac- 
quainted with them: when we took God for our God, we took his people for 
our people; and like will rejoice in its like, Paul, in all his travels, found out 
the brethren, if there were any, Acts xxviii. 24: it is implied, that if they did 
saquire who was worthy, they might discover them. ‘Those that were better 
than their neighbours would be taken notice of, and any one could tell them, 

‘There lives an honest, sober, good man,’ for this is a character, which, like 
the ointment of the right hand, bewrays itself, and fills the house with its 
odours. Every body knew where the seer’s house was, | Sam. ix. 18. 3rd. In 
the house of those they found worthy, they must continue; which intimates, 
that. they were to make so short a stay at each town, that they needed not 
change their lodging, but whatever house Providence brought them to at first 
there they must continue till they left that town. Those are justly suspected 
as having no good design, that are often changing their quarters. Note, lt 
becomes the disciples of Christ to make the best of that which is, to abiue by 
it, and not be for shifting upon every dislike or inconvenience. ~ 

2. In strange houses. When they had found the house of one they thought 
worthy, they must at their entrance salute it. ‘In those common civilities be 
beforehand with people, in token of your humility. Think it not a disparage- 
ment to invite yourselves into a house, nor stand upon the punctilio of being 
invited. Salute the family, ist. To draw on further discourse, and so to intru- 
duce your message.’ From matters of common conversation we may insensibly 
pass into that communication which is good to the use of edifying. 2nd.‘Totry 


It is a thing 
charge of the 


called a Canaanite in our version, is wrongly so styled. The word 
is Cananite, and is Syriac, meaning the same as Zelotes, a zealous 
inan, or zealot. Iscariot is commonly explained to mean Ish Kerioth, 
Hebrew for man of Kerioth. There was a place called Kerioth in 
the tribe of Judah. : 

x. 5, 6. On giving to the twelve their first commi-sion, our Lord 
restricted their labours to Israel. They were not to preach eitaer 
among the heathen generally or the Samaritans in particular. At 
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a later date these restrictions were removed, but at the outset the 
Saviour imposedthem., His own work was pre-eminently among the 
Jews, and it is only incidentally that we fiid exceptions to the rule, 
x. J—13. These directions must also be regarded as specially 
addressed to the twelve under actual circumstances, To some extent 
only were they applicable to the entire range of their labours, though 
altogether suitable for the mission on which they were now sent. - 
There are great and permanent truths underlying the instructions 
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whether you are welcome or no, you will take notice whether the salutation 
be received shyly and coldly, or with a ready return. He that will not receive 
your salutation kindly, will not receive your message kindly ; for he that, is 
unskilful and unfaithful in a little, will be in much,’ Lu, xiv. 10. 3rd. ‘To in- 
sinuate yourselves into their good opinion, “salute the family,” that they may 
see, though you are serious, you are not morose.’ Note, Religion teacheth us 
to be courteous and civil, and obliging to all with whom we have to do. 
Though the apostles went out backed with the authority of the Son of God 
himself, yet their instructions were, when they came into a house, not to 
command it, but to salute it; for “love’s sake rather to beseech” is the evan- 
gelical way, Phile. 8, 9. Souls are first drawn to Christ with the “cords 
of a man,” and kept to him by the “bands of love.” Hos. xi. 4. When Peter 
made the first offer of the Gospel to Cornelius, a Gentile, Peter was first 
‘saluted; see Acts x. 25; for the Gentiles courted that which the Jews were 
courted to. When they had saluted the family after a soaly sort, they must 
by the return judge concerning the family, and proceed accordingly. Note 

he eye of God is upon us, to observe what entertainment we give to good 
people and good ministers. “ If the house be worthy, let your peace come” and 
rest “upon it; if not, let it return to you,” ver. 13. 


It seems, then, after they 
had inquired for the most worthy, ver. 11, it was possible they might light 
upon those that were unworthy. Note, Though it is wisdom to hearken to, 
yet it is folly to rely upon, common report and opinion ; we ought to use a 
judgment of discretion, and to see with our own eyes: ‘ 1 of t 
prudent is,” himself, to “understand his own way.” Now this rule is in- 
tended, First. For satisfaction to the apostles. The common salutation was, 
* peace be unto you;” this, as they used it, was turned into ‘ gospel ;’ it was the 
“peace of God,” the peace of the kingdom of heaven, that they wished. Now 
lest they should make a scruple of pronouncing this blessing upon all promis- 
cuously, because many were utterly unworthy of it, this is to clear them of 
that scruple: Christ tells them that this gospel prayer (for so it was now 
become) should be put up for all, as the gospel proffer was made to all indefi- 
nitely, and let God alone, who knows the heart, and every man’s true character 
to determine the issue of it. If the house be worthy, it will reap the benefit of 

our blessing ; if not, there is no harm done; you will not lose the benefit of 
it; “it shall return to you,” as David’s prayers for his ungrateful enemies did, 
Ps. xxxv. 13. Note, It becomes us to judge charitably of all, pray heartily for 
all, and carry ourselves courteously to all, for that is our part, and then leave 
it with God what effect it shall have upon them, for that is his part. Secondly. 
For direction to them. ‘If upon your salutation it appear that they are indeed 
worthy, let them have more of your company, and so “let your peace come 
upon them,” preach the Gospel to them, peace by Jesus Christ ; but if other- 
wise, if they carry it rudely to you, an shut their doors against you, “let 
your peace,” as much as in you lies, “return to you.” Retract what you have 
said, and turn your backs upon them: by slighting this, Faby have made them- 
selves unworthy of the rest of your favours, and cut themselves short of them.’ 
Note, Great blessings are often lost by a neglect, seemingly small and incon- 
siderable, when men are in their probation, and upon their behaviour. Thus 
Esau lost his birthright, Gen. xxv. 34; and Saul his kingdom, 1 Sam. xiii. 13, 14. 
Secondly. They are here directed how to carry it towards those that were 
refusers of them. The case is put, ver. 14, of those that would not receive 
them, nor hear their words. The apostles might think, now they had such a 
doctrine to preach, and such a power to work miracles for the confirmation of 
it, no doubt but they should be petereally entertained and bid welcome: they 
are therefore told, before, that there would be those that would slight them, 
and put contempt on them and their message. Note, The best and most 
powerful preachers of the Gospel must expect to meet with some that will 
not so much as give them the heating’ nor shew them any token of respect. 
Many turn a “deaf ear,” even to “the joyful sound,” and will not “hearken to 
the voice of the charmers, charm they never so wisely.” Observe, ‘They will 
not receive you, and they will not hear your words.’ Note, Contempt of the 
Gospel, and contempt of gospel ministers, commonly go together, and they 
will either of them be construed a contempt of Christ, and will be reckoned 
for accordingly. Now in this case we have here, 1. The directions given to the 
_apostles what to do: they must “depart out of that house, or city.” Note, 
he Gospel will not tarry long with those that put it away from them. At 
their departure, they must “ shake off the dust of their feet.” Ist. In detesta- 
tion of their wickedness; it was so abominable, that jt did even pollute the 
a they went upon, which must therefore be shaken off as a filthy thing. 
he apostles must have no fellowship or communion with them; must not so 
much as carry away the dust of their city with them: “ The work of them that 
turn aside shall not cleave to me,” Ps. ci. 3. The prophet was not to “‘eat or 
drink” in Bethel, 1 Kin. xiii. 9. 2nd. As a denunciation of wrath against them. 
It was to aenify that they were base, and vile as dust, and God would shake 
them off. The dust of the 9 hed feet, which they left behind them, would 
witness against them, and be brought in in evidence that the Gospel had 
been preached to them, Mar. vi. 11. Compare Jas. v.3. See this practised, 
Aets xiii. 513 xviii. 6. Note, Those who despise God and his Gospel shall be 
“lightly esteemed.” 2. ‘The doom passed upon such wilful recusants, ver. 15: 
“Tt shall be more tolerable in the day of judgment for the land of Sodom,” as 
wicked a place as it was. Note, Ist. There is a day Be coming, when 
all those that refused the Gospel will certainly be called to account for it, 
however they may make Mae of it; those that would not hear the doctrine 
that would save them, shall be made to hear the sentence that will ruin them; 
their judgment is respited till that day. 2nd. There are different degrees of 
ayelere in that day. All the pains of hell will be intolerable, but some will 
@ more so than other; some sinners sink deeper into hell than others, and 
are beaten with more stripes. 3rd. The condemnation of those that reject the 
Gospel will in that day be severer and heavier than that of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. Sodom is said to suffer the vengeance of eternal fire, Jude 7; but 
that vengeance will come with an aggravation upon those that despise the 
great salvation. Sodom and Gomorrah were exceeding wicked, Gen. xiii. 13 
and that which filled up the measure of their iniquity was, that they “ receive 
not” the angels that were sent to them, but abused them, Gen. xix. 4, 5, and 
hearkened not to their words, ver. 14; and yet it will be more tolerable for 
‘them than for those who receive:not Christ's ministers, and hearken not to 
their words. God’s wrath against them will be more flaming, and their own 
reflections upon themselves more cutting. “Son, remember,” will sound most 
dreadfully in the ears of such as had a fair offer made them of “eternal life,” 
and chose death rather. The pas of Israel, when God sent them his ser- 
vants the prophets, is represented as upon that account more heinous than 
the iniquity of Sodom, Eze. xvi. 48, 49; much more now he sent them his Son, 
the great prophet. 


16 Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise as serpents, 
and harmless as doves. 


‘he wisdom of the ‘ 
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17 Bunt beware of men:]/ me receiveth him that sent me. 
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for they will deliver you up to the councils, and 
they will scourge you in their synagogues; 18 
And ye shall be brought before governors and 
kings for my sake, for a testimony against them 
and the Gentiles. 19 But when they deliver you 
up, take no thought how or what ye shall speak: 
for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye 
shall speak. 20 For it is not ye that speak, but 
the Spit of your Father which speaketh in you. ° 
21 And the brother shall deliver up the brother to 
death, and the father the child: and the children 
shall rise up against their parents, and cause them 
to be put to death. 22 And ye shall be hated of 
all men for my name’s sake: but he that endureth 
to the end shall be saved. 23 But when they per- 
secute you in tlus city, flee ye into another: for 
verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone over 
the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be come. 
24 The disciple is not above his master, nor the 
servant above his lord. 25 It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his master, and the servant 
as his lord. If they have called the master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call 
them of his household? 26 Fear them not there- 
fore: for there is nothing covered, that shall not be 
revealed; and hid, that shall not be known. 27 
What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light : 
and what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon 
the housetops. 28 And fear not them which kill 
the body, but are not able to kill the soul: but 
rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell. 29 Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing? and one of them shall not fall on 
the ground without your Father. 30 But the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered. 31 Fear ye 
not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. 32 Whosoever therefore shall confess 
me before men, him will I confess also before my 
Father which is in heaven. 83 But whosoever 
shall deny me before men, him will I also den 

before my Father which is in heaven. 34 Think 
not that I am come to send peace on earth: I 
came not to send peace, but a sword. 35 For I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter in law against her mother in law. 36 
And a man’s foes shall be they of his own house~ 
hold. 87 He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me: and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me is not worthy of 
me. 38 And he that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after me, is not worthy of me. 39 He 
that findeth his life shall Jose it: and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 40 He that 
receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth 
41 He that re- 


but in their actual form they belong to a special occasion. The rites 
of hospitality among the Jews were accorded freely to their brethren 
- for the most part, and Jesus bids his apostles rely on them. With 
’ regard to the word “ worthy,” in verse 11, it may mean any worthy 
person who is known as a good and benevolent man, and can enter- 
tain strangers. So, in verse 13, a worthy house is one which is 

- hospitable; by “house,” however, the household is chiefly meant. 
x. 14. The rule to shake off the dust from the feet was as a token 


of renunciation, and cessation of friendly communion. This has 
been referred to as an indication of the severity of Jesus Christ, and 
as laying the foundation of persecution; very erroneously, however, 
because no violence to unbelievers is counselled, and the language 
leaves them to the righteous judgment of God himself. 

x. 16. The apostles were to be as wise as serpents, that is, as 
prudent and cautious, running into no unnecessary danger, nor pro- 
voking needless opposition. Amid so imminent perils they must be 
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ceiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward; and he that receiveth 
a righteous man in the name of a rightsous man 
shall receive a righteous man’s reward. 42 And 
whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the name 


GIVING CUP OF WATER. 


of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward. 


All these verses relate to the sufferings of Christ’s ministers in their work, 
which they are here taught to expect and prepare for, and are directed how to 
bear them, and how to go on with their work in the midst of them. And this 
part of the sermon looks further than to their present mission; for we find 
not that they met with any great hardships or persecutions while Christ was 
with them, nor were they well able to bear them; but they are here fore- 
warned of the troubles fied should meet with, when, after Christ's resurrec- 
tion, their commission should be enlarged, and the kingdom of heaven, which 
was now at hand, should be actually set up: they dreamed of nothing then but 
outward pomp and power, but Christ tells them they must expect greater suf- 
ferings than noe were yet called to; that they should then be made prisoners, 
when they expected to be made princes. It is good to be told what troubles 
we may hereafter meet with, that we may provide accordingly, and may not 
boast, as if we had put off the harness, when we are tha but girding it on. 
We have intermixed, 1. Predictions of trouble; and, 2. Prescriptions of coun- 
sel and comfort with reference to it. 4 

I. We have here predictions of trouble which the disciples should meet with in 
their work. Christ foresaw their sufferings, as well as his own, and yet will 
have them go on as he went on himself ; and he foretold them, not only that 
the troubles might not be a surprise to them, and so a shock to their faith, but 
that, being the accomplishment of a prediction, they might be a confirmation to 
their faith. He tells them what they should suffer, and from whom. 

First. What they should sutfer, hard things to be sure; for, “ Behold I will 
send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves,” ver. 16. And what may a flock 
of poor helpless unguarded sheep expect, in the midst of a herd of ravenous 
wolves, but to be worried and torn. Note, 1. Wicked men are like wolves, 
in whose nature it is to devour and destroy. 2. God’s people, and especially his 
ministers, are like sheep among them, of a contrary nature and disposition, 
exposed to them, and commonly hardened by them, and an easy prey to them. 
It hoplad unkind in Christ to expose those to so much danger, who had left all 
to follow him ; but he knew the glory reserved for his sheep, when in the great 
day they shall be set on his right hand, would be a recompense sufficient for 
sufferings as weil as services. They are as “‘sheep among wolves,” that is 
frightful; but Christ sends them forth, that is comfortable; for he that sends 
them forth will protect them, and bear them out. But that they might know 
the worst, he tells them particularly what they must expect. 

1. They must expect to be hated, ver. 22: “ Ye shall be hated for my name’s 
snake.” That is the root of all the rest, and a bitter root it is. Note, ‘Those 
whom Christ loves, the world hates; as whom the court blesseth, the country 
curseth. If the world hated Christ “without cause,” Jno. xv. 25, no marvel 
if it hated those that bore his image, and served his interests. We hate what is 
nauseous, and they are counted as the * offscouring of all things,” 1 Cor. iv. 13. 
We hate what is noxious, and they are counted the “troublers of the land,” 
1 Ain. xviii. 17, and the tormentors of their neighbours, Rev. xi. 10. It 1s 
grievous to “be hated,” and to be the object of so much ill will, but it is “for 
thy name’s sake ;” which, as it speaks the true reason of the hatred, whatever 
is pretended, so 1t speaks comfort to them who are thus hated; it is for a good 
be ae they have a good friend that shares with them in it, and takes it to 

imself. 

2. They must expect to be apprehended and arraigned as malefactors. Their 
restless malice is resistless malice, and they will not only attempt, but will pre- 
vail to “deliver you up to the councils,” ver. 17, 18, to the bench of aldermen, 
or justices, that take care of the public peace. Note, A deal of mischief is often 
done to good men under colour of law and justice. In the “ place of judgment 
there is wickedness,” persecuting wickedness, Hcl. iii. 16. hey must look for 
trouble, not only from inferior magistrates in the councils, but from governors 
and kings. the supreme magistrates: to be brought before them under such 
black representations as were commonly made of Christ’s disciples, was dread- 
ful and dangerous, for the wrath of a king is “as the roaring of a lion.” We 
find this oft fulfilled in the Acts of the Apostles. 

3. They must expect to be put to death, ver. 21. “They shall deliver them 
to death;” to death in state, with pomp and solemnity, when it shews itself 
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most as “the king of terrors.” The malice of the enemies ra eth 80 hich as to 
inflict this; it is the blood of the saints that they thirst atter: the faith and 

atience of the saints stand so firm as to expect this; “ neither count I mry life 
dear to myself.” ‘he wisdom of Christ permits it, knowing how to make the 
blood of the martyrs the “ seal of the truth,” and the “ seed of the church.” B 
this noble army, not loving their lives to the death, Satan has been vanquished, 
and the kingdom of Christ and its interests greatly advanced, Rev. xi. 11. They 
were put to death as criminals, so the enemies meant it, but really as sacrifices, 
Phil. ii. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 6, as burnt offerings, sacrifices of acknowledgment to 
the honour of God, and his truths and cause. 

4. They must expect in the midst of these sufferings to be branded with the 
most odious and ignominious names and characters that could be. Persecutors 
would be ashamed, in this world, if they did not first dress up those in bears’ 
skins whom they thus bait, and represent them in such colours as may serve to 
justify such cruelties. The blackest of all the ill characters they give them is 

ere instanced in: they call them Beelzebub, the name of the prince of the 
devils, ver. 25; they represent them as ringleaders of the interest of the king- 
dom of darkness; and since every one thinks he hates the devil, thus they 
endeavour to make them odious to all mankind. See, and be amazed to see. 
how this world is imposed upon. Ist. Satan’s sworn enemies are represented 
as his friends. The apostles, who pulled down the devil’s kingdom, were called 
devils: thus men “laid to their charge,” not only “things which they knew 
not,” but things which they abhorred and were directly contrary to, and the 
reverse of. 2nd. Satan’s sworn servants would be thought to be his enemies ; 
and they never more effectually do his work than when they pretend to be 
fighting against him. Many times those that themselves are nearest akin to 
the devil, are most apt to father others upon him; and those that paint him on 
others’ clothes, have him reigning in their own hearts. It is well there is a 
fy mg when (as it follows here, ver. 26,) that which is “ hid will be brought 
to light.” 

5. eT heab sufferings are here represented by a sword, and division, ver. 34, 35: 
“Think not that Lam come to send peace,” that is, temporal peace, and out- 
ward prosperity. They thought Christ came to give all his followers wealth 
and power in the world. ‘No,’ saith Christ, ‘I did not come so much as to give 
them peace: peace in heaven they Sm be sure of, but not peace on earth.’ 
Christ came to give us peace with God, peace in our consciences, peace with 
our brethren, but “in the world ye shall have tribulation.” Note, Those mis- 
take in the design of the Gospel who think their profession of it will secure 
them from, for it will certainly expose them to, trouble in this world. If all the 
world would receive Christ, there would then follow a universal peace; but 
while there are and will be so many that reject him, and those not only the 
children of the world, but the seed of the serpent, the children of God, that are 
called out of the world, must expect to feel the fruits of their enmity. Ist 
Look not for “peace, but a sword.” Christ came to give “the sword of the 
Word,” with which his diggiples fight against the world, and conquering work 
this sword hath made, Rev. vi. 2; xix. 21; and the “sword of persecution,” with 
which the world fights against the disciples, being ‘‘ cut to the heart ” with the 
sword of the Word, Acts vii. 54, and tormented by the testimony of Christ’s wit- 
nesses, Fev. xi. 10, and cruel work this sword made. Christ sent that Gospel 
which gives occasion for the drawing of this sword, and so may be said to send 
this sword; he orders his church into a suffering state, for the trial and praise 
of his people’s graces, and the filling up of the measure of their enemies’ sins. 
2nd. Look not for peace, but division, ver. 35: “Iam come to set men at va- 
riance.” This effect of the preaching of the Gospel is not the fault of the 
Gospel, but of those that do not receive it. When some “ believe the things 
that are spoken,” and others “ believe them not,” the faith of those that believe 
condemns those that believe not, and therefore they have an enmity to them 
that believe. Note, The most violent and implacable feuds have ever been 
those that have arisen from difference in religion. No enmity like that of the 
persecutors, no resolution like that of the persecuted. Thus Christ tells his 
disciples what they should suffer, and these were hard sayings; if they could 
bear these, they could bear any thing. Note, Christ has dealt fairly and faith- 
fully with us, in telling us the worst we can meet with in his service; and he 
would have us deal so with ourselves, in sitting down and counting the cost. 

Secondly. They are here told from whom, and by whom, Hier should suffer 
these hard things. Surely hell itself must be let loose, and devils, those despe- 
rate and despairing spirits, that have “no part or lot” in the great salvation, 
must become incarnate, ere such spiteful enemies could be found to a doctrine, 
the substance of which was “good will towards men,” and the “reconciling of 
the world to God.” No—would you think it ?—all this mischief ariseth to the 
preachers of the Gospel from those whom they came to preach salvation 
to. Thus “the bloodthirsty hate the upright, but the just seek his soul,” 
Pr. xxix. 10; and therefore heaven is so much opposed on earth, because 
earth is so much under the power of hell, Hpk. ii. 2. These hard things 
Christ’s disciples must suffer. 

1. From men, ver. 17; ‘ Beware of men.” ‘You will have need to stand upon 
your guard, even against those that are of the same nature with you,’ such is 
the pravity and degeneracy of that nature, homo homini /uwpus,— man is a wolf 
to man;’ crafty and politic as men, but cruel and barbarous as beasts, and 
wholly divested of the thing called humanity. Note, Persecuting rage and 
enmity turns men into brutes, into devils. Paul at Ephesus fought with 
beasts in the shape of men, 1} Cor. xv. 32. It is a sad pass that the world is 
come to, when the best friends it has have need to “beware of men.” It 
aggravates the troubles of Christ’s suffering servants, that they arise from 
those that are “ bone of their bone,” made of the same blood. Persecutors are 
in this respect worse than beasts, that they prey upon those of their own kind: 
Sevis inter se convenit ursis,—‘ even savage bears agree among themselves.’ 
It is very grievous to have “men rise up against us,” Ps. exxiv, from whom we 
mabe expect protection and sympathy ; men, and no more, mere men; men, 
and not saints; “natural men,” 1 Cor. 11. 14; “men of this world,” Ps. xvii. 14. 
Saints are more than men, and are “redeemed from among men,” and therefore 
are “hated by them,” Rev. xiv. 14. The nature of man, if it be not sanctitied, is 
the worst nature in the world, next to that of devils. They are men, and there- 
fore subordinate, depending, dyin x creatures; they are men, but they are “ but 
men,” Ps. ix. 20; and ““who art thou, that thou shouldest be afraid of a man 
that shall die?” Jsa. li. 12. ‘“ Beware of the men:” so Dr. Hammond: ‘Those 
4s wot of, the men of the Jewish Sanhedrim, which disallowed Christ, 
1 Pet. ii. 4. 

2. From professing men, men that “have a form of godliness,” and make a 
show of religion. “They will scourge you in their synagogues,” their plaves 
of meeting for the worship of God, and for the exercise of their church disci- 
pane so that they looked upon the scourging of Christ’s ministers to be a 
oranch of their religion. Paul was “ five times scourged in the synagogues,” 
2 Cor. xi. 24. 'The Jews, under colour of zeal for Moses, were the most bitter 
persecutors of Christ and Christianity, and placed those outrages to the score 
of their religion. Note, Christ’s disciples have suffered much from conscien- 
tious persecntors, that scourge them in their synagogues. cast them out, and 
kill them, and “think they do God good service,” Jno. xv. 2, and say, “ Let the 


ever on their guard. Yet they must be “harmless,” that is, free 
from eraft and hypocrisy; as simple and inoffensive in their habits 
as sheep. The combination of qualities would produce an admirable 
character. Cleverness and tact, without moral principle, may do for 
o® mere adventurer, but not for an apostle. And so high moral 
principle without tact leaves a man exposed to many risks, and he will 
neither be safe nor successful, certainly not in any calling like that 
of tbe aposttes, 
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x. 17. The councils are local courts of justice. It may seem 
strange that men were to be whipped in synagogues, which were 
buildings reared for the worship of God; but a reference to Matt. 
xxiii. 37, Acts xxii. 19, xxvi. 11, recognises the fact too distinctly for 
us to doubt it. It is said that in every synagogue there was a 
council of three persons, who ordered summary punishment in cases 
under their jurisdiction. Scourging has always been, as it still is,’ 
a common mode of punishment in Eastern lands. ; 
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Lord be glorified,” /sa. Ixvi. 5; Zee.xi. 4, 5. : 
from consecrating the persecuticn, that the persecution, 
and desecrates the synagogue. | J 

3. From great men, and men in authority. The Jews did not oa scourge 
them, which was the utmost their remaining power extended to, but_ when 
they could Fo no further themselves, they delivered them up to the Roman 
powers, as they did Christ, Jno. xviii. 30. ‘‘ Ye shall be brought before govern- 
ors and kings,” ver. 18, who, having more power, are in a capacity of doing the 
more mischief. “ Governors and kings” receive their power from Christ, 
Pr, viii. 15, and should be his servants, and his church’s protectors and nurs- 
ing fathers; but they often use their power against him, and are rebels to 
Christ, and oppressors of his church: “The kings of the earth” set them- 
selves against his kingdom, Ps. ii. 2; Acts iv, 25,26. Note, It has often been 
the lot of good men to have great men for their enemies. 

4. From all men, ver. 22. “Ye shall be hated of all men,” that is, of all 
wicked men; and these are the generality of men, for “the whole world lies 
in wickedness.” So few are there that love, and own, and countenance Christ’s 
righteous cause, that we may say the friends of it are “hated of all men;” 
they are “all gone astray,” and therefore “eat up my people,” Ps. xiv. 3. As 
far as the apostacy from God goes, so far the enmity against the saints goes ; 
sometimes it appears more general than at other times, Fur there is something 
of this poison lurking in the hearts of all the “ children of disobedience.” The 
world hates you, for it “wonders after the beast.” Rev. xiii. 3. Every man is 
a liar, and therefore a hater of truth. 

5. From those of their own kindred: “The brother shall deliver up the 
brother to death,” ver. 21. A man shall be upon this account “at variance 
with his own father ;” nay, and those of the weaker and tenderer sex too be- 
come persecutors, and persecuted ; “the persecuting daughter will be against 
the (believing) mother,” where natural affection and filial duty, one would 
think, should prevent or soon aly el) the quarrel; and then, no marvel 
if “the gone ter in law be against the mother in law;” where too often the 
coldness of love seeks occasion of contention, ver. 35. In general, ver. 36, “a 
man’s foes shall be they of his own household ;” they that should be his 
friends, will be incensed against him for embracing Christianity, and especially 
for adhering to it, when it comes to be persecuted, and will join with his per- 
secutors against him. Note, The strongest bonds of relative love and dut 
have been often broken through by an enmity to Christ and his doctrine. Suc 
has been the power of prejudice against the true religion, and zeal for a false 
one, that all other regards, the most natural and sacred, the most engaging and 
endearing, have been sacrificed to these Molochs. Those that rage against the 

- Lord and his anointed ones break even these bonds in sunder, and cast away 
even these cords from them, Ps. ii. 2, 3. Christ’s spouse suffers hard things 
from the anger of ‘‘her own mother’s children,” Cant. i. 6. Sufferings from 
such are more grievous, nothing cuts more than this, “It was thou, a man, 
mine equal,” Ps. ly. 12, 13; and the enmity of such is commonly most impla- 
cable; “a brother offended is harder to be won than a strong city,” Pr. xviii. 19 
The martyrologies, both ancient and modern, are full of instances of this. Upon 
the whole matter, it appears that “all that will live godly in Christ Jesus must 
suffer persecution;” and “through many tribulations” we must expect to 
“enter into the kingdom of God.” : 

Il. With these predictions of trouble, we have here prescriptions of counsels, and 
comforts for a time of trial. He sends them out exposed to danger indeed, and 
expecting it, but withal well armed with instructions and encouragements 
sutlicient to bear them up and bear them out, in all these trials. Let us gather 
up what he saith: 

First. By way of counsel and direction in several things. 

1. “ Be wise as serpents,” ver. 16. ‘ You may be so,’ (so some take it, only as a 
ermission,) ‘you may be as wary as you please, provided you be “ harmless as 
oves.”’ But it is rather to be taken asa precept, pate dat to us “ that 

wisdom of the prudent which is to understand his way,” as useful at all times, 
but especially in suffering times. ‘'Theretore, because you are exposed as 
sheep among wolves, “ be ye wise as serpents,” not wise as foxes, whose cun- 
ning is to deceive others, but as serpents, whose policy is only to defend them- 
selves, and to shift for their own safety.’ The disciples of Christ are hated and 
persecuted as serpents, and their ruin sought, and therefore need the serpent’s 
wisdom. Note, It is the will of Christ, that his people and ministers, being so 
much exposed to troubles in this world, as they are, should not needlessly 
expose themselves, but use all fair and lawful means for their own preserva- 
tion. Christ ey us an example of this wisdom, ch. xxi, 24, 25; xxii. 17—19; 
Jno. viii. 6,7: besides the many escapes he made out of the hands of his enemies 
till his hour was come. See an instance of St. Paul’s wisdom, AZts xxiii. 6—9. 
In the cause of Christ, we must sit loose to life and all its comforts, but must 
not be prodigal of them. It is the wisdom of the serpent to secure his head, 
that that may not be broken, to stop his “ear to the voice of the charmer, 

Ps. \viii. 4, 6, and to take shelter in the clefts of the rock; and herein we may 
be “wise as serpents.” We must be wise, not to pull trouble upon our own 
cerpek wise to keep silence in an evil time, and not to give offence, if we can 

elp it. 

gh Be ye harmless as doves.” ‘Be mild, and meek, and dispassionate 
only do nobody any hurt, but bear peeeey 
doves are.’ This must always go along with the former. They are sent forth 
“among wolves,” therefore must be “wise as serpents;” but they are sent 
forth “as sheep,” therefore must be “‘harmless as doves.” We must be wise, 
not to wrong ourselves, but rather so than wrong any one else; must use the 
harmlessness of the dove, to bear twenty injuries, rather than the subtlety 
of the serpent, to offer or to return one. Note, 1t must be the continual care 
of all Christ’s disciples to be innocent and inoffensive in word and deed, espe- 
cially in consideration of the enemies they are in the midst of. We have need 
of a dove-like spirit when we are beset with birds of prey, that we may neither 

* provoke them nor be provoked by them. David coveted “the wings of a 

ove,” on which to fly away and be at rest, rather than the wings of a hawk. 

The Spirit descended on Christ “as a dove,” and all believers partake of the 
Spirit of Christ, a dove-like spirit, made for love, not for war. 

3. “Beware of men,” ver. 17. ‘Be always upon your guard, and avoid dan- 
gerous company ; take heed what you say and do, and presume not too far upon 
any man's fidelity. Be jealous of the most plausible pretensions, “trust not 
in’a friend,” no, not in the wife of thy bosom,’ Me. vii. 5. Note, lt becomes 
those that are gracious to be cautious, for we are taught to “cease from man.” 
such a wretched world do we live in, that we know not whom to trust. Ever 
since our Master was betrayed with a kiss, by one of his own disciples, we have 
need to “ beware of men,” of false brethren. 

4. “Take no thought how or what ye shall speak,” ver. 19. ‘When ye are 
brought before magistrates, —. yourselves decently, but afflict not yourselves 
with care how you shall come off.’ A prudent thought there must be, but not 
an anxious, perplexing, pe | per thought; let this care be cast upon God, as 
well as that “ what you shall eat, and what you shall drink.” Do not study to 
make fine speeches, ud captan _benevolentiam,— to ingratiate yourselves ;’ 
ffect not quaint ex; ressions, flourishes of wit, and laboured periods, whic 
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only serves to gild a bad cause; the gold of a good one needs it ,ot. It argues 
a diffidence of y-ur cause to be solicitous in this matter, as if‘c were not guffi- 
cient to speak for itself. You know upon what grounds you go, and then 
verbaque previsam rem non invita sequentur,— suitable expressions will readily 
occur.’ Never any spoke better before governors and kings than those three 
champions, who took no thought before what they should speak: “O Nebu- 
chadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter.” Dan. iii. 1. 
See Ps. cxix. 46. Note, The disciples of Christ must be more thoughtful how 
to do well, than how to speak well; how to keep their integrity, than how to 
vindicate it. Non magna loquimur, sed vivimus,—‘ Our tree not boasting 
words,’ form the best apology. 

5. When they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another,” ver. 23. ‘ Thus 
reject them that reject you and your doctrine, and try whether others will 
not receive you and it. Thus shift for your own safety.’ Note, In case of 
imminent peril, the disciples of Christ may, and must, secure themselves by 
flight, when God in his providence opens to them a door of escape. He that 
flies may fight again. It is no inglorious thing for Christ’s soldiers to quit their 
ground, provided they do not quit their colours. They may go out of the wa 
of danger, though they must not go out of the way of duty. Observe Christ’s 
care of his disciples, in providing places of retreat and shelter for them, order- 
ing it so that persecution rageth not in all places at the same time, but when 
one city is made too hot for them, another is reserved for a cooler shade and 
“a little sanctuary,” a favour to be used, and not to be slighted; yet always 
with this proviso, that no sinful, unlawful means be used to make the escape, 
for then it is not a door of God’s opening. We have many examples to this 
rule in the history both of Christ and his apostles, in the application of all 
which to particular cases, wisdom and integrity are “‘ profitable to direct.” 

6. “Fear them not,” ver. 26, because “they can but kill the body,” ver. 28. 
Note, It is the duty and interest of Christ’s disciples not to fear the greatest 
of their adversaries. Those that truly fear God need not fear man, and those 
that are afraid of the least sin, need not be afraid of the greatest trouble. 
“ The fear of man bringeth a snare,” a perplexing snare, that disturbs our peace ; 
an entangling snare, by which we are drawn into sin; and therefore it must be 
earefully watched, and striven, and prayed against. Be the times never so 
difficult, enemies never so outrageous, and events never so threatening, yet 
need we not fear, “ yet will we not fear, though the earth be removed,” while 
we have so good a God, so good a cause, and so good a “ hope through grace.” 
Yes, this is soon said; but when it comes to the trial, racks and tortures, dun- 
geons and galleys, axes and gibbets, fire and faggot, are terrible things, enougt. 
to make the stoutest heart to tremble and to start back, especially when it is 
plain they may be avoided by a few declining steps ; and therefore, to fortify 
us against this temptation, we have here, Ist. A good reason against this fear, 
taken from the limited power of the enemies ; they “ kill the body,” that is the 
utmost their rage can extend to; hitherto they can go, if God permit them, but 
no further ; “they are not able to kill the soul,” nor to do it any hurt, and the 
soul is the man. By this it appears that the soul doth not (as some dream) 
fall asleep at death, nor is deprived of thought and perception ; for then the 
killing of the body would be the killing of the soul too. The soul is killed when 
it is separated from God and his love, which is its life, and is made a vecsel of 
his wrath; now this is out of the reach of their power. “ Tribulation, distress, 
and persecution,” may separate us from all the world, but cannot part between 
us and God, cannot make us either not to love him, or not to be beloved by 
| him, Rom. viii. 35,37. If therefore we were more concerned about our souls 
| as our jewels, we should be less afraid of men, whose power cannot rob us of 
them. They can but “kill the body,” which would quickly die of itself; not 
the soul, which will enjoy itself and its God in spite of them. They can but 
crush the cabinet; a heathen set the tyrant at defiance with this, Tunde capsam 
Anaxarchi, Anaxarchum non ledis,— You may abuse the case of Anaxarchus, 
Me cannot injure Anaxarchus himeelf.’ The pearl of pri@e is untouched. 

eneca .adertakes to make it out, that you cannot hurt a wise and good man 
because death itself is no real evil to him: Si maximum illud ultra quod nihid 
habent irate leges, aut sawissimi domini minantur, in quo imperium suum fortuna 
consumit, equo placidoque animo uccipimus, et scimus mortem malum non esse ob 
hoc ne injuriam quidem,— lf with calmness and compusure we meet that last 
extremity, beyond which injured laws and merciless tyrants have nothing to 
inflict, and in which fortune terminates her dominion, we know that death is 
not an evil, because it does not occasion the slightest injury.’—Seneca de Con- 
stantia. 2nd. A good remedy against it, and that is to “fear God:” “ Fear 
him who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” Note, 1. Hell is the 
destruction both of “soul and body,” not of the being of either, but well-being 
of both; itis the ruin of the whole man. If the soul be lost, the body is lost 
too. They sinned together, the body was the soul's tempter to sin, and its tool 
in sin, and they must eternally suffer together. 2. This destruction comes from 
the power of God: he is “able to destroy;” it is a destruction from his glori- 
ous power, 2 7’hes.i.9. He will, in it, “*make his power known;” not only 
his authority to sentence, but his ability to execute the sentence, Rom. ix. 22. 
3. God is therefore “to be feared,” even by the best saints in this world: “ Know- 
ing the terrors of the Lord,” we persuade men to “stand in awe of him.” If,“ ac- 
cording to his fear, so is his wrath,” then, according to his wrath, so should his 
fear be, especially because “none knows the power of ‘his anger,” Ps. xe. 11. 
When Adam in imnocency was awed by a threatening, let none of Christ's 
disciples think they need not the restraint of a holy fear: ‘ Happy is the man 
that feareth alway.” The “ God of Abraham,” who was then dead, is called the 
“fear of Isaac,” who was yet alive, Gen. xxxi. 42,53. 4. The fear of God, and 
of his power reigning in the soul, will be a sovereign antidote against the fear 
of man. It is better to fall under the frowns of all the world, than under God's 
frowns; and therefore, as it is most right in itself, so is it most safe for us 
to “ obey God rather than men,” Acts iv. 19. They that are “afraid of a man 
that shall die i the Lord their maker,” Jsa. li. 12, 13; Neh. iv. 14. 

7. “What I tel you in darkness, that speak ye in light,” ver. 27, that is, 
‘ Whatever hazards you run, go on with your work, publishing and proclaim- 
ing the everlasting Gospel to all the world; that is your business, mind that. 
The design of the enemies is not merely to destroy you, but to suppress that; 
and therefore, whatever comes of it, publish that:’ “what I tall you, that 
speak ye.” Note, That which the apostles have delivered to us is the same 
that they “received from Jesus Christ,” Heb. ii. 3. They spake what he told 
them, that, all that, and nothing but that. Those ambassadors received their 
instructions in private, in darkness, in the ear, in corners, in parables. Many 
things Christ spake openly, and nothing in secret varying from what he 
preached in pablics Jno. xviii. 20. But the particular instructions he gave his 
disciples after his resurrection, concerning “ the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God,” were whispered in the ear, Acts i. 3; for then he “ never shewed 
himself openly.” But they must deliver their embass publicly,—* in the light,” 
and upon “the housetops;” for the doctrine of the Cdsnel is what all are con- 
cerned in, Pr. i. 20, 21; viii. 2, 3. Therefore, “he that nath ears to hear let 
him hear.” ‘The first indication of the bree in of the Gentiles into the church 
was “upon a housetop,” Acts x. 9. Note, There is no part of Christ’s gospel 
that needs, upon any account, to be concealed: the whole “ counsel of G e 


| 
x. 21,22, This prediction is one which unlettered English readers || 


‘sometimes stumble at, not knowing that the words ‘‘shall deliver,” 
“ shall be hated,” and such-like, are merely the future tense. Our 
Lord foresaw the opposition his Gospel would encounter, and the 
trials to which his disciples would be exposed, and he forewarned 
them, and encouraged them in view of what they must suffer. 

x. 23. The phrase “ ye shall not have gone over’’ represents the 

_verb “ ye will not finish,” i.e., will not go the whole round of Israel 


before the Son of Man comes. The coming referred to is understood 
of the final overthrow of the Jewish people under the Romans. 

x. 25. For Beelzebub many read Beelzebul, who was a Philistine 
deity. The Jews adopted the word as a designation of Satan. 

x. 27. The flat roofs of the houses were sometimes resorted to as 
platforms from which appeals were addressed to the people below. 

x. 29. The Roman brass coin called a farthing was one of smali 
value, and the name was used for any insignificant amount, 
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must be revealed, Acts xx. 27. In never so mixed a multitude, let it be plainly 
and fully delivered. 

Secondly. By way of comfort and encouragement. Here is very much said 
to that purpose, and all little enough, considering the many hardships they 
were to grapple with throughout the course of their ministry, and their present 
weakness, which was such as that, without some powerful support, they could 
scarce bear even the prospect of such usage; Christ therefore shews them why 
they should be of good cheer. vy 

1. Here is one word peculiar to their present mission, and their expedition 
upon it, ver 23: “ Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son 
of man be come.” They were to preach that “the kingdom of the Son of man,” 
that is, the Messiah, ‘‘ was at hand;” they were to pray, “ Thy kingdom come.” 
Now they should “not have gone over all the cities of Israel,’ thus praying 
and thus preaching, before that kingdom they spoke of should come in the 
exaltation of Christ, and the pouring out of the Spirit. It was comfort, Ist. 
That what they said should be made good; they said, the Son of man is 
coming, and “behold he comes.” Christ will “ confirm the word of his mes- 
sengers,” Jsa. xliv. 26. 2nd. That it should be made good quickly. Note, It 
is matter of comfort to Christ’s labourers, that their working time will be 
short, and soon over; the hireling has his day; the work and warfare will ina 
little time be accomplished. 3rd. That then they should be advanced to a 
higher station. When “the Son of man comes,” they shall be “endued with 

reater power” from on high; now they were sent forth as agents and envoys, 

ut in a little time their commission should be enlarged, and they should be 
sent forth as plenipotentiaries into all the world. 

2. Here are many words that relate to their work in general, and the 
troubles they were to meet with in it; and they are good words, and com- 
fortable words. Ist. That their sufferings were “for a testimony against 
them and the Gentiles,” ver. 18. ‘When the Jewish consistories remove you 
before the Roman governors, that they may have you put to death, your being 
hurried thus from one judgment-seat to another will help to make your testi- 
mony the more public, and will erre.sou an opportunity of bringing the Gospel 
to the Gentiles, as well as to the Jews; nay, you will testify to them and 
against them by the very troubles you undergo.’ Note, God’s people, and espe- 
cially God’s ministers, are his witnesses, Jsa. xliii. 10, not only in their doing 
work, but in their suffering work. Hence they are called martyrs, witnesses 
for Christ, that his truths are of undoubted certainty and value; and being 
witnesses for him, they are witnesses against those that oppose him and his 
Gospel. The sufferings of the martyrs, as they witness to the truth of the 
Gospel they profess, so they are testimonies of the enmity of their persecutors, 
and both ways they are a testimony against them; and will be produced in 
evidence in the great day, when the “saints shall judge the world.” And the 
reason of the sentence will.be, “ Inasmuch as you a it unto these, ye did it 
unto me.” Now, if their sufferings be a testimony, how cheerfully should they 
be borne, for the testimony is not finished till those come, Rev. xi. 7. If they 
be Christ’s witnesses, they shall be sure to have their charges borne. 2nd. That 
upon all occasions they should have God's special presence with them, ard 
the immediate assistance of kis holy Spirit, particularly when they should be 
called out to bear their testimony before governors and kings; “it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall speak.” Christ’s disciples were 
chosen “from among the foolish of the world,” unlearned and ignorant men, 
and therefore might justly distrust their own abilities, especially when they 
were called before great men. When Moses was sent to Pharaoh, he com- 

lained, “I am not eloquent,” Zz. iv. 10; when Jeremiah was set over the 
<ingdoms, he objected, “I am but a child,” Jer. i. 6, 10. Now in answer to 
this suggestion, First. They are here promised that “it should be given them,” 
not some time before, but, ‘in that same hour what they shall speak.” They 
shall speak extempore, and yet shall speak as much to the purpose as if it had 
been never so well studied. Note, When God calls us out to speak for him, 
we may depend upon him to teach us what to say; even then when we labour 
under the greatest disadvantages and discouragements. Secondly. 'They are 
here assured that the blessed Spirit should draw up their plea for them: ‘ It 
is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father, which speaketh in you,” 
ver. 20. They were not left to themselves upon such an occasion, but God 
undertook for them, his spirit of wisdom spoke in them, as sometimes his pro- 
vidence wonderfully spoke for them, and by both together they were mani- 
fested in the consciences even of their persecutors. God gave them an ability, 
not only to speak to the purpose, but what they did say, to say it with holy 
zeal: the same Spirit that assisted them in the pulpit, assisted them ai the bar. 
These cannot but come off well that have such an advocate; and to whom God 
saith, as he did to Moses, Hz. iv. 12, “ Go, and I will be with thy mouth, and 
with thy heart.” 

3. That “he that endures to the end, shall be saved,” ver. 22. Here it sounds 
very comfortable, Ist. That there will be an end of these troubles; they may 
last long, but will not last always. Christ comforted himself with this, and so 
may his followers: “ The things concerning me have an end,” Lu. xxii. 37. 
Dabit Deus his quoque finem,— These also will God bring to a termination.’ 
Note, A believing prospect of the period of our troubles will be of great use to 
support us under them: ‘‘ The weary will be at rest ” when “the wicked cease 
from troubling,” Job iii. 17. God will give an expected end, Jer. xxix. 11. The 
troubles may seem tedious, like “the days of ahireling,” but, blessed be God, 
they are not everlasting. 2nd. That while they continue, they may be endured ; 
as they are not eternal, so they are not intolerable. They may be borne, and 
borne to the end; and therefore the sufferings may be borne, because the 
sufferers shall be borne up under them in everlasting arms. The strength shall 
be “ according to the day,” 1 Cor. x. 13. 3rd. Salvation will be the eternal re- 
compense of all those that “endure to the end.” The weather is stormy, and 
the way foul, but the pleasure of home will make amends for all. A believing 
regard to the crown of glory has been in dll ages the cordial and support of 
suffering saints, 2 Cor. iv. 16—18; Heb. x. 34. This is not only an encourage- 
ment to us to endure, but an engagement to “endure to the end.” ‘Those that 
“endure but a while,” and “in time of temptation fall away,” have run in vain, 
and lose all they have attained ; but those that persevere are sure of the prize, 
aod pes only. “ Be faithful unto death,” and then thou shalt have “ the crown 
of life. 

4. That whatever hard usage the disciples of Christ meet with, it is no more 
than what their Master met with before, ver. 24, 25: “ The disciple is not above 
his master.” We find this given them as a reason why they should not stick at 
the meanest duties, no, not washing one another’s feet; Jno. xiii. 16. Here it is 
given as a reason why they should not stumble at the hardest sufferings. They 
are minded of this saying, Jno. xv. 20; it is a proverbial expression: ‘‘ The ser- 
vant is not better than fis master,” and therefore let him not expect to fare 
better. Note, Ist. Jesus Christ is “our master,” our teaching master, and we 
are his disciples to learn of him; our ruling master, and we are his servants to 
obey him. eis master of the house, oixoderrorys, has a seavetie power in the 
church, which is his family. 2nd. Jesus Christ, our Lord and master, met with 
very hard usage from the world. They called him Beelzebub, the god of flies, 
the name of the chief of the devils, with whom they said he was in league. It 


x. 3436. The remarks previously made are applicable here to 
frome extent. Here, however, our Lord distinctly intimates that the 
result, or one result, of his coming will be to rouse the enmity of 
unbelievers. It is not the object of his coming, but the consequence. 
He knew and foretold that the bitterest feuds would ensue from the 
conversion of men. At the same time it may be alleged that the 
Gospel was.itself a declaration of hostility against all sin and error, 
and would resist and oppose it to the uttermost. 
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is hard to say which is here more to be admired, the wickedness of men, that 
thus abused Christ, or the patience of Christ, who suffered himself to be thus 
abused; that he who was the God of glory should be stigmatized as the god of 
flies; the King of Israel as the god of Ekron; the Prince of light and life, as 
the prince of the powers of death and darkness ; that Satan’s greatest enem 
and destroyer shou 2 be run down as his confederate, and yet endure suc 
“contradiction of sinners.” 3rd. The consideration of the ill treatment Christ 
met with in the world, should engage us to expect and prepare for the like, 
and to bear it patiently. Let us not think it strange if those that hated him 
hate his followers for his sake, nor think it hard if those that are shortly to be 
made “ like him in glory” be now made “like him in sufferings.” Christ began 
in ne bitter cup, let us be willing to pledge him: his bearing the cross made it 
easy for us. 

5. That ‘‘there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed,” ver. 26. We 
understand this, Ist. Of the revealing of the Gospel to all the world. ‘Do you 
publish it, ver. 27, for it shall be published. ‘The truths, which are nuw as 
mysteries hid frem the children of men, shall all be made known to all nations 
in their own language,’ Acts ii. 11. The “ends of the earth” must see this 
“salvation.” Note, ltisa great encouragement to those who are doing Christ's 
work, that it is a work which shall certainly be done; it is a plough which God 
will speed, Or, 2nd, Of the clearing up of the innocency of Christ’s suffering 
servants that are called Beelzebub. Their true character is now invidiously 
blackened with false colours; but however their innoceney and excellency is 
now covered, it “shall be revealed.” Sometimes it is ina great measure done 
in this world, when the righteousness of the saints js made, by subsequent 
events, to “shine forth as the light.” However, it will be done ac. the great 
day, when their glory shall be manifested to all the world, angels and men, 
to whom they are now “made spectacles,” 1 Cor. iv. 9. All their reproach 
shall be rolled away, and their graces and services, that are now covered, shall 
be revealed, 1 Cor. iv, 5. Note, It is matter of comfort to the people of God, 
under all the calumnies and censures of men, that there will be a resurrection 
of names as wellas of bodies at the last day, when the righteous shall shine 
forth as the sun. Let Christ’s ministers faithfully reveal his truths, and then 
leave it to him in due time to reveal their integrity. 

6. That the providence of God is, in a special manner, conversant about the 
saints in their sufferings, ver. 2531. It is good to have recourse to our first 
principles, and particularly to the doctrine of God’s universal providence 
extending itself to all the creatures, and all their actions, even the smallest 
and most minute. The light of nature teacheth us this; and it is comfortable 
to all men, but papecially to all good men, who can, in faith, call this God their 
Father, and for whom he has a tender concern. See here, Ist. he genera. 
extent of providence to all the creatures, even the least, and feast consi erable 
to the “sparrows,” ver, 29. ‘These little animals are of so sinall account that 
one of them is not valued, there must go two to be werth a “ farthing,” (nay 
you shail have five for a halfpenny, Lu. xii. 6,) and yet they are not shut out of 
the Divine care: “one of them shall not fall to the ground without your 
Father.” That is, First. They do not light on the ground for food, to pick up 
a grain of corn, but your heavenly Father, by. his providence, laid it ready for 
them. In the parallel place, (Lw. xii. 6,) it is thus expressed: “ Not one of them 
is forgotten before God”—forgotten to be provided for. “He feedeth them,” 
Mat. vi. 26. Now, he that feeds the sparrows will not starve the saints. 
Secondly. They do not “fall to the ground” by death, either a natural or a 
violent death. Though they are so small a part of the creation, yet even their 
death comes within the notice of the Divine providence ; mueh more the death 
of his disciples. Observe, the birds that soar above, when they die, “ fall to 
the ground.” Death brings the highest to the earth. Some think Christ here 
alludes to the two sparrows that were used in cleansing the leper, Lev. xiv. 4—6. 
The two birds in the margin are called sparrows; of these, one was killed, 
and so fell to the ground; the other was let go, Now it.seemed a casual thin 
which of the two was killed; the persons employed took which they pleased, 
but God’s providence designed and determined which. Now this God, who has 
such an eye to the sparrows, because they are his creatures, much more will 
have an eye to you, who are his children. If a sparrow die not without your 
Father, sure a man doth not, a Christian, a minister, my friend, my child. A 
bird falls not into the fowler’s net, or by the towler’s shot, and so comes not to 
be sold in the market, but according to the direction of Providence. Your 
enemies, like subtle fowlers, lay snares for you, and privily shoot at-you, but 
they cannot take you, they cannot hit you, unless God give them leave. There- 
fore be not afraid of death, for your enemies have no power against you but 
what is “given them from above.” God can break er bows and snares, 
Ps. xxxvii. 14, 15; xiv. 4—i, and make Yous, souls to “escape asa bird,” Ps. exxiy. 7. 
“Fear ye not, therefore,” ver. 31. Note, There is enough in the doctrine of 
God’s providence to silence all the fears of God’s people: ‘* Ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.’ All men are so; for the other creatures were made for man, 
and “ put under his feet,” Ps. viii.4—s8. Much more the disciples of Jesus Christ, 
who are the excellent ones of the earth, however contemned, as if not worth 
one sparrow. 2nd. ‘The particular cognizance which Providence takes of the 
disciples of Christ, especially in their sufferings, ver.30: “ But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered.” ‘This isa proverbial expression, noting the account 
which God takes and keeps of all the concernments of his people, even those 
that are most minute and least regarded. ‘This is not to be made a matter of 
curious inquiry, but of encouragenient to live in a continual dependence upon 
God’s providential care, which exteuds itself to all occurrences, yet without 
disparagement to the infinite glory, or disturbance to the infinite rest of the 
eternal mind. If God numbers their hairs, much n.ore doth he number their 
heads, and take care of their lives, their comforts, their souls. Lt intimates that 
God takes more care of them than they do of themselves. ‘Those that are soli+ 
citous to number their money, and goods, and cattle, yet were never careful to 
number their hairs, which fall, and are lost, and they never miss them; but God 
numbers the hairs of his people, and “not a hair of their head shall perish,” 
Lu. xxi. 18; not the least hurt shall be done them, but upon a valuable eonsider- 
ation: so »recious to God are his saints, and their lives and deaths. 

7. That he will shortly, in the day of triumph, own those that now own him 
in the day of trial, when those that deny him shall be for ever disowned and 
rejected by him, ver. 32, 33. Note, lst. It is our duty, and, if we do it, will 
hereafter be our unspeakable honour and happiness, to confess Christ before 
men. First. It is our duty not only to believe in Christ, but to profess that 
faith in suffering for him, when we are called to it, as well as in serving him, 
We must never be ashamed of our relation to Christ, our attendance on him, 
and our expectations from him. Hereby the sincerity of our faith is evidenced, 
his name glorified, and others edified. Secondly. However this may expose us 
to reproach and trouble now, we shall abundantly be made amends for that in 
the resurrection of the just, when it will be our unspeakable honour and happi- 
ness. What would we more? “ Him will I confess:” though a poor, worthless 
worm of the earth, Christ wil! say, *'lhis is one of mine; one of my friends and 
favourites, that loved me, and was beloved of me; the purchase of my blood, 
the oe of my spirit. “1 will confess him before my Father,” when 
it will do him the most service; i will speak a good word for him when he 


x. 39. He who, in order to escape the loss of this world’s goods, 
and of life itself, rejects or renounces the Saviour, will lose the 
higher blessings of spiritual and eternal life. But he who is willing 
to incur all risks for Christ’s sake, and loses all things here, will 
receive an endless and blessed reward. : ’ 

x. 41. He that receives a prophet as such will share the reward 
in store for the prophet; so he who receives a righteous man as such 
will share the reward in store for the righteous man. Therey nis 
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appears before my Father to receive his doom; I will present him, will repre- | 
sent him,to my Father.” Them that honour Christ, he will thus honour. They | 
honour him before men, that is a poor thing; he will honour them before his 
Father, that is a great thing. 2nd. It is a dangerous thing for any to deny and | 
disown Christ before men; for those that do so will be disowned him in the 
great day, when they have most need of him. He will not own them for his 
servants that would not own him for their master: “I tell you, Ll know you | 
not,” ch. vii. 23, In the first ages of Christianity, when for a man to confess | 
Christ was to venture all that was dear to him in this world, it was more 
a trial of sincerity than it was afterwards, when it had secular advantages 
attending it. 

8. That the foundation of their discipleship was laid in such a temper and 
fisposition as would make sufferings very light and easy to them; and it was 
apon the condition of a preparedness for suffering that Christ took them to 
be his followers, ver. 37—39. He told them, at first, they were not worthy 
of him, if they were not willing to part with all for him. Men stick not at 
those difficulties which necessarily attend their profession, and which they 
counted upon when they undertook that profession; and they will either 
cheerfully submit to those fatigues and troubles, or disclaim the privileges and 
advantages of their profession. Now, in the Christian profession, those are 
reckoned un won? the dignity and felicity of it, that put not such a value upon 
their interest in Christ as to prefer that before any other interest. They can- 
not spank the gains of a bargain, that will not come up to the terms of it. 
Now thus the terms are settled: if religion be worth any thing, it is worth 
every thing; and therefore all that believe the truth of it will soon come up to 
the price of it; and those who makeit their business and bliss will make every 
thing else to truckle to it. Those that like not Christ on these terms may 
leave him at their peril. Note, [tis very encouraging to think that, whatever 
we leave, or lose, or suffer for Christ, we do not make a hard bargain for our- 
selves, Whatever we part with for this pearl of price, we may comfort ourselves 
with this, that it is well worth what we give for it. The terms are, that we 
must prefer Christ, Ist. Before our nearest and dearest relations, “ father or 
mother, son or daughter.” Between these relations, because there is little 
room left for envy, there is commonly more room for love; and therefore these 
are instanced in as relations which we are most likely to affect. Children must 
love their parents, and parents must love their children; but if they love them 
better than Christ, they are unworthy of him. As we must not be deterred 
from Christ by the hatred of our relations, which he spoke of, ver. 21—36, so 
we must not be drawn from him by their love. Christians must be as Levi, that 
“said to his father, 1 have not seen him,” Dew. xxxiii. 9. 2nd. Before our ease 
and safety. We must “take up our cross and follow him,” else we are not 
“worthy of him.” Here observe, 1. Those that would follow Christ must ex- 
pect their cross, and take it up. 2. In taking up the cross we must follow 
Christ’s example, and bear it as he did. 3. It is a great encouragement to us, 
when we meet with crosses, that, in bearing of them, we follow Christ, who 
hath shewed us the way, and, if we follow him faithfully, will lead us through 
sufferings, like him, to glory with him. 3rd. Before life itself, ver. 39: “ He 
that findeth his life shall lose it;” that thinks he has found it, when he hath 
saved it, and kept it, by denying Christ, he shall lose it in an eternal death; but 
he “that loseth his life for Christ’s sake,” that will part with it rather than 
deny Christ, he “shall findit,” to his unspeakable advantage, in an eternal life. 
Those are best prepared for the life to come that sit most loose to this present 


ife. 
9. That Christ himself would so heartily espouse their cause as to shew him- 
self a friend to all their friends, and to repay all the kindnesses that should at 
any time be bestowed upon them, ver. 40—42: “He that receiveth you, re- 
ceiveth me.” Ist. It is here implied, that though the generality would reject 
them, yet they should meet with some that would receive and entertain them, 
would bid the message welcome into their hearts, and the messengers into their 
houses, for the sake of it. Why was the Gospel-market made, but that if some 
will not, others will? In the worst of times there is a remnant according to the 
election of grace. Christ’s ministers shall not “labour in vain.” 2nd. Jesus 
Christ takes what is done to his faithful ministers, whether in kindness or in 
unkindness, as done to himself, and reckons himself treated as they are treated: 
“ He that receiveth you, receiveth me.” Both honours and contempts put upon 
an ambassador do reflect honour or contempt upon the prince that sends him; 
and ministers are “ambassadors for Christ.” See how Christ may still be 
entertained by those that would testify their respects to him; his people and 
ministers we have always with us, and he is “ with them always,” even to the 
end of the world. Nay, the honour riseth higher: “ He that receiveth me, 
receiveth him that sent me.” Not only Christ takes it as done to himself, but, 
through Christ, God doth so too. BE entertaining Christ’s ministers, they en- 
tertain, not “angels unawares,” but Christ; nay, and God himself, and unawares 
too, as appears, ch. xxv. 37: “ When saw we thee an hungred?” 3rd. That 
though the kindness done to Christ’s disciples be never so small, yet, if there 
be occasion for it, and ability to do no more, it shall be accepted, though it be 
“ but a cup of cold water given to one of these little ones,” ver. 42. They are 
* little ones,” poor and weak, and often stand in need of refreshment, and glad 
of the least. The extremity may be such that a ‘“‘ cup of cold water” may be a 
reat favour. Note, Kindnesses shewed to Christ’s disciples are valued, in 
hrist’s books, not according to the cost of the gift, but according to the love 
and affection of the giver. On that score, the widow’s mite not only passed 
current, but was stamped high, Zw. xxi. 3,4. Thus, they that are truly rich in 
graces may be rich in 5 pos works, though poor in the world. 4th. That kind- 
ness to Christ’s disciples which he will accept, must be done with an eye to | 
Christ, and for his ue. A prophet must be received in the name of “ a pro- | 
phet ;” and “a righteous man,” in the name of “a righteous man;” and one of 
those “ little ones,” in the name of “a disciple ;” not because they are learned, 
or witty, or because they are our relations or neighbours, but because they are 
righteous, and so bear Christ’s image. They are prophets and disciples, and so 
are sent on Christ’s errand. It is a believing regard to Christ that puts an 
acceptable value upon the kindnesses done to his ministers, when we enter- 
tain them for their Master’s sake, whose they are, and whom they serve. Christ 
doth not interest himself in the matter, unless we first interest ourselves in it : 
Ut tibi debeam aliquid pro eo quod ) saa iowe debes non tantum mihi prestare, sed 
tanquam mihi,— if you wish me to feel an obligation to you for any service you 
render, you must not only perform the service, but you must convince me that 
you do it for my sake.’—Seneca. 5th. That kindnesses shewn to Christ’s people 
aud ministers shall not only be accepted, but richly and suitably rewarded. 
There is a great deal to be gotten by doing good offices to Christ’s disciples: if 
it be done to the Lord, he will repay them again with interest ; for he is “ not 
unrighteous to forget any labour of love,” Heo. vi. 10. First. They shall “‘re- 
eeive a reward,” and “in nowise lose it.” He doth not say, they deserve a 
reward; we cannot merit any thing as wages from the hand of God; but they 
shall “receive a reward” from the free gift of God. And they shall “in no wise 
iuse it,” as good services often de among men, because those that should reward 
them are either false or forgetful, The reward may be deferred; the full re- 
ward will be deferred till the resurrection of the just; but it shallin nowise be 


that kindness shown under such circumstances is a test of real 
character. 

xi. 2. John the Baptist, who is here meant, was imprisoned by 
Herod in a place called Macherus, which Josephus says was a castle 
on the borders of the dominions of Aretas, the king of Arabia 
Petrea, and of Herod. Here John heard of the miracles of Jesus, 
and hence, apparently to obtain fuller information for the satisfac- 
tion of his disciples, sent the messengers of whom we read. John 
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lost, nor shall they be losers by the delay. Secondly. This is a prophet’s reward 
and a righteous man’s ; that is, either, Ist. The reward that God gives to pro. 
phets and righteous men; the blessings conferred upon them shall distil upon 
their friends; or, 2nd. The reward he gives by prophets and righteous men, 
in answer to their prayers, Gen. xx.7: “He is a prophet, and he shall pray 
for thee;” that is a prophet’s reward : and by their ministry, when he gives the 
instructions and comforts of the Word to those that are kind to the preachers 
of the Word, then he sends a prophet’s reward. Prophets’ rewards are spiritual 
blessings in heavenly things; and if we know how to value them, we shall 
reckon them good payment. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter we have, I. The constant and unwearied diligence of our Lord Jesus in 
his great work of preaching the Gospel, ver. 1. II. His discourse with the disciples of 
John, concerning his being the Messiah, ver.2—6. III. The honourable testimony that 
Christ bore to John Baptist, ver. 7—15. IV. The sad account he gives of that genera- 
tion in general, and especially of some particular places, with reference to the success 
both of John’s ministry and of his own, ver. 16—24. V, His thanksgiving to his 
Father for the wise and gracious method he had taken in revealing the great mysteries 
of the Gospel, ver. 25, 26. VI. His gracious call and invitation to poor sinners to come 
to him, and to be ruled, and taught, and saved by him, ver. 27—30. Nowhere have we 


more of the terrors of Gospel woes for warning to us, or of the sweetness of Gospel 
grace for encouragement to us, than in this chapter, which sets before us life and death, 
the blessing and the curse, 


« ND it came to pass, when 
Jesus had made an end of 
commanding his twelve dis- 
ciples, he departed thence to 
teach and to preach in their 
cities. 2 Now when John 
had heard in the prison the 
works of Christ, he sent two 
of his disciples, 3 And said 
unto him, Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another? 4 Jesus 
answered and said unto them, Go and shew Jolin 
again those things which ye do hear and see: 5 
The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to 
them. 6 And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be 
offended in me. 


The first verse of this chapter some join to the foregoing chapter, and make 
it, not unfitly, the close of that. 

First. The ordination sermon which Christ preached to his diseiples, in the 
foregoing chapter, is here called his “ commanding them.” Note, Christ’s com- 
missions imply commands, Their preaching of the Gospel was not only per- 
mitted them, but it was enjoinedthem. It was not a thing they were left at their 
liberty about, but “ necessity was laid upon them,” 1 Cor. ix. 16. The promises 
he made them are included in these commands, for the covenant of grace is a 
“word which he hath commanded,” Ps. cv. 8: ‘He made an end of command- 
ing’,—éréAecev Stardcowv. Note, The instructions Christ gives are full instruc- 
tions; he goes through with his work. 

Secondly. When Christ had said what he had to say to his disciples, “he 
departed thence.” It should seem they were very loath to scatter and go 
abroad from their Master, till he departed, and separated himself from them; 
as the nurse withdraws the hand, that the child may learn to go itself. Christ 
would now teach them how to live, and how to work without his bodily pre- 
sence. It was expedient for them that Christ should thus go away for awhile, 
that they might be prepared for his long departure, and that, by the help of the 
Spirit, their own hands might be “ sufficient for them,” (Dew. xxxiii. 7,) and they 
might not be always children. We have little account of what they did now 

ursuant to their commission. They went abroad, no doubt, probably into 

udea, (for in Galilee, the Gospel had been mostly preached hitherto,) publish - 
ing the doctrine of Christ, and working miracles in his name, but still ina more 
immediate dependence upon him, and not being long from him; and thus they 
were trained up, by degrees, for their great work. 

Thirdly. Christ departed “to teach and preach,” there, where he sent his 
disciples before him to “work miracles,” ch. x. 1—8, and so to raise people's 
expectations, and make way for his entertainment. ‘Thus was the “ way of the 
Lord prepared.” John prepared it by bringing people to repentance, but he 
“did no miracles.” The disciples go further, they “work miracles” for the 
confirmation. Note, Repentance and faith prepare people for the blessings of 
the kingdom of heaven, which Christ cee Observe, when Christ empowered 
them to work miracles, he employed himself in teaching and preaching, as if 
that were the more honourable of the two. That was but in order to this. 
Healing the sick was the “saving of bodies,” but preaching the Gospel 
was to the “saving of souls.” Christ had directed his disciples to preach, 
ch. x.7; yet he did not leave off preaching himself. He set them to work, 
not for his own ease, but for the ease of the pouniey, and was not the less 
busy for employing them. How unlike are they to Christ who yoke others 
only that they may themselves be idle. Note, The increase and multitude of 
labourers in the Lord’s work should be made not an excuse for our negligence, 
but an encouragement to our diligence. The more busy others are, the more 
busy we should be; and all little enough, so much work is there to be done. 
Observe, he went to preach in their cities, which were populous places ; he cast 
the net of the Gospel where there were most fish to be enclosed. Wisdom cries 
“in the city,” Pr. i. 21; “at the entry of the city.” Pr. viii. 3. In “ the cities of 
the Jews,” even theirs who made light of him, yet bad the first offer. 


may have been anxious on his own account to obtain from Jesus a 
direct avowal of his Messiahship. Dean Alford very well says it is a 
fact not to be neglected that John is said to have heard of the works, 
not of Jesus, but of (the) Christ: the only place where that name, 
standing alone, is given to our Lord in this Gospel. It is, perhaps, 
well to add that the word Christ is really a title and not a proper 
name. 

xi. 8. The word “said” is in the singular number; it is therefore 
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What he preached we are not told; but it is likely it was to the same purpose 
with his Sermon on the Mount. But here is next recorded a message which 
John Baptist sent to Christ, and his rtwmn to it, ver, 2—6. We heard before 
that Jesus heard of John’s sufferings, ch, iv. 12. Now we are told that John, 
in prison, hears of Christ’s doings. He “heard in the prison the works of’ 
Christ ;’’ and, no doubt, he was glad to hear of them, for he was a true friend of 
the Bridegroom, Jno, iii. 29. Note, When one useful instrument is laid aside, 
God knows how to raise up many others in the stead of it. The work went on, 
thoagh John was in prison, and it added no affliction, but a great deal of conso- 
ation to his bonds. Nothing is more comfortable to God's people in distress 
than to “hear of the works of Christ,” especially to experience them in their 
pwn souls. This turns a prisoninto a palace. Some way or other, Christ will 
gonvey the notices of his love to those that are in trouble for conscience sake. 
John could not see the works of Christ, but he heard of them with pleasure. 
And blessed are they which “have not seen,” but only heard, and yet “have 
believed.” Now John Baptist, hear‘ng of Christ’s works, sent two of his disci- 
ay him; and what passed bet een them and him we have here an account 
of. Here is 

I. The question they had to propose to him: “ Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another?” This was a serious and important question: ‘Art 
thou the Messiah promised, or not? Ar. zhouthe Christ? Tellus.’ 1. It is 
taken for granted that the Messiah should come. It was one of the names by 
which he was known to the Old Testament saints : “ He that cometh,” or “shall 
come,” Ps. cxviii. 26. He is now come, but there is another coming of his we 
still expect. 2. They intimate that, if this be not he, they would “look for 
another.” Note, We must not be weary of looking for him that is to come, nor 
ever say, we will no more expect him till we come to enjoy him. ‘Though he 
tarry, wait for him, for “ he that shall come will come,” though not in our time. 
35 They intimate, likewise, that if they be convinced this is he, they will not be 
sceptics, they will be satisfied, and will look for no other, 4, They therefore ask, 
“Art thou he?” Johnhad said, for his part, “ [am not the Christ,” Jno. i. 20. Now, 

First. Some think John sent this question for his own satisfaction. It is true 
he had borne a noble testimony to Christ, he declared him to be the “Son of 
God,” Jno. i. 34; “the Lamb of God,” ver. 29; and he that “should baptize with 
the Holy Ghost,” ver. 33; and “sent of God,” Jno. iii. 34; which were great 
things. But he desired to be further and more fully assured that he was 
the Messiah that had been so long promised and expected. Note, In matters 
relating to Christ, and our salvation by him, it is good to be sure. Christ ap- 
peared not in that external pomp and power that it was expected he should 
appear in; his own disciples stumbled at this, and perhaps John did so: Christ 
saw something of this at the bottom of this noua when he said, “ Blessed is 
he who shall not be offended in me.” Note, It is hard, even for good men, to 
bear up against vulgar errors. : 

Secondly. John’s doubt might arise from his own present circumstances. 
He was a prisoner, and might be tempted to think, if Jesus be indeed the 
Messiah, whence is it that I, his friend and forerunner, am brought into this 
trouble, and am left to be so long in it, and he never looks after me, visits me 
not, nor sends to me, inquires not after me, doth nothing either to sweeten 
my imprisonnent or hasten my enlargement. Doubtless there was a good 
reason why our Lord Jesus did not go to John in prison, lest there should seem 
to have been a compact between them; but John construed it a neglect, and 
it was perhaps a shock to his faith in Christ. Note, 1. Where there is true 
faith, yet there may be a mixture of unbelief; the best are not always alike 
strong. 2. ‘roubles for Christ, especially when they continue long unrelieved, 
are such trials of faith as sometimes prove too hard to be borne up against. 3. 
The remaining unbelief of good men may sometimes in an hour of temptation 
strike at the root, and call in question the most fundamental truths, which were 
thought to be well settled: “ Will the Lord cast off for ever?” But we will 
hope that John’s faith did not fail in this matter, only he desired to have it 
strengthened and confirmed. Note, The best saints have need of the best 
helps they can get for the strengthening of their faith, and the arming of them- 
selves against temptations to infidelity. Abraham believed, and yet desired a 
sign, Gen. xv. 6,8; so did Gideon, Jud. vi. 36, 37. ut, — é ; f 

Thirdly. Others think John sent his-disciples to Christ with this question, 
not so much for his own satisfaction as for theirs. Observe, Though he was a 
prisoner, they stuck to him, attended on him, and were ready to receive in- 
structions from him; they loved him, and would not leave him. Now, 1. They 
were weak in knowledge, and wavering in their faith, and needed instruction 
and confirmation; and in this matter they were somewhat prejudiced; being 
jealous for their master, they were jealous of our Master; were loath to ac- 
snowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, because he eclipsed John; and are loath to 
believe their own master when they think he speaks against himself and them. 
Good men are apt to have their judgments biassed by their interest. Now 
John would have their mistakes rectified, and them as well satisfied as he him- 
self was. 
do what they can to help them; and such as we cannot help ourselves, we 
should send to those that can: “ When thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren.” 2. John was all along industrious to turn over his disciples to Christ, 
as from the grammar school to the academy. Perhaps he foresaw his death ap- 
proaching, and therefore would bring his disciples to be better acquainted with 
Christ, under whose guardianship he must leave them. Note, Ministers’ busi- 
ness is to direct every body to Christ. And those who would know the certainty 
of the doctrine of Christ, must apply themselves to him, who is come to give 
an understanding: those that would grow in grace, must be inquisitive. 

Il. Here is Christ's answer to this question, ver. 4—6. It was not so direct and 
express, as when he said, “I that speak unto thee, am he;” but it was a real 
answer, an answer in fact. Christ will have us to spell out the convincing 
evidences of gospel truths, and to take pains in digging for knowledge. 

First. He points them to what they heard and saw, which they must tell 
John, that he might from hence take occasion the more fully to instruct and 
convince them out of their own mouths. Go and tell him “what you hear and 
see.” Note, Our senses may and ought to be appealed to in those things that 
are their proper objects. Therefore the Popish doctrine of the real presence 
agrees not with the truth “as it is in Jesus ;” for Christ refers us to the things 
we “hearand see:” “Go and tell John,” 1. What you see of the power of 
Christ’s miracles: you see how, by the word of Jesus, “ the blind receive their 
sight, the lame walk,” &c. Christ’s miracles were done bpeniy; and in the view 
of all; for they feared not the strongest and most impartial scrutiny : veritas non 
querit angulos,—‘ truth seeks not concealment.’ ‘They are to be considered, 
Ist. As the acts of a Divine power. None butthe God of nature could thus 
overrule and outdo the power of nature. It is particularly spoken of as God’s 
prerogative to “open the eyes of the blind,” Ps. exivi. 8, Miraclesare therefore 
the broad seal of heaven, and the doctrine they are affixed to must be of God 
for his power will never contradict his truth; nor can it be imagined he should 
set his seal to a lie: however aye vere may be vouched for proof of false 
doctrines, true miracles evince a Divine commission: such Christ’s were, and 
lewe no room to doubt that he was sent of God, and his doctrine was his 
that sent him. 2nd. As the accomplishment of a Divine prediction. It was 


Note, The strong ought to consider the infirmities of the weak, and | 
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foretold, Jsa. xxxv. 5, 6, that our God should come, and that then “the eyes of 
the blind should be opened.” Now if the works of Christ agree with the words 
of the prophet, as it is plain they do, then no doubt but this is our God, whom we 
have waited for, who shall come with a recompense; this is he that is so much 
wanted. 2. Tell him what zoe hear of the preaching of his Gospel, which goes 
along with his miracles. Faith, though confirmed by seeing, comes by hear- 
ing. Tell him, ist. That ‘the poor preach the Gospel;’so some read it. It 
proves Christ’s Divine mission, that those whom he employed in founding his 
kingdom were poor men, destitute of all secular advantages, an j therefore could 
never have carried their point if they had not been carried on by a Divine 
power. 2nd. That the “ poor haye the Gospel preached to them.” Christ’s 
auditory is made up of such as the scribes and Pharisees despised, and Jooked 
upor with contempt; and the rabbis would not instruct, because they were 
not able to pay them. The Old Testament prophets were sent mostly +2 kings 
nad princes, but Christ preached to the congregation .f the poor. It was fore- 
told that the “‘poor of the flock” should “wait upon him,” Zec. xi. 11. Note, 
Christ’s most gracious condescensions and compassions to the poor are an eyi- 
dence that it was he that should bring to the world the tender mercies of our 
God. It was foretold that the “son of David” should be the “ poor man’s 
king,” Ps. xxii. 2, 4, 12, 13; or, we may understand it, not so much of the poor 
of the world as the “ poor in spirit,” and so that Scripture is fulfilled, 
Isa. \xi. 1: “ He hath anemted me to preach glad tidings to the meek.” Note 
It is a proof of Christ’s Divine mission that his doctrine is Gospel indeed ; good 
news to those that are truly humbled in sorrow for their sins, and truly hum- 
ble in the denial of self; to them it is accommodated, for whom God always 
declared he had mercy in store. 3rd. That the “poor receive the Gospel,” and 
are wrought by it: they are envangelized, they receive and entertain the 
Gospel, are leavened bed it, and delivered into it, as intoa mould. Note, The 
wonderful efficacy of the Gospel is a proof of its Divine original. The poor 
are wrought upon by it. The prophets complained of the poor, that they 
‘knew not the way of the Lord,” Jer. v. 4; they could do no good upon them; 
but the Gospel of Christ made its way into their stupid souls. 

Secondly. He pronounceth a blessing on those that “‘ were not offended in 
him,” ver. 6. So clear are these evidences of Christ’s mission, that those who 
are not wilfully prejudiced against him, and scandalized in him, (so the word 
is), cannot but receive his doctrine, and so be “blessed in him.” Note, 1. There 
are many things in Christ which those that are aor and unthinking are 
apt to be offended at; some circumstances, for the sake of which they reject 
the substance of his Gospel: the meanness of his appearance, his education in 
Nazareth, the poverty of his life, the despicableness of his followers, the slights 
which the great men be upon him, the strictness of his doctrine, and the con- 
tradiction it gives to flesh and blood; the sufferings that attend the profession 
of his name, and are likely to do so; these are things that keep many from him. 

“for the fall 
2. They 


who otherwise cannot but see much of God in him. Thus he is set 
of many,” even in Israel, Zu. ii. 34; a “rock of offence,” 1 Pet, ii. 8. 
are happy who get over these offences: ‘ Blessed are they.” The expression 
intimates that it is a difficult thing to conquer these prejudices; and a dan- 
gerous thing not to conquer them; but those who, notwithstanding this oppo- 
sition, believe in Christ, their faith will be found so much the more to “ praise, 
and honour, and glory.’ 


7 And as they departed, Jesus began to say unto 
the multitudes concerning John, What went ye out 
into the wilderness to see? A reed shaken with the 
wind? 8 But what went ye out for to.see? A man 
clothed in soft raiment? behold, they that wear soft 
clothing are in kings’ houses. 9 But what went ye 
out for tosee? A prophet? yea, I say unto you, and 
more than a prophet. 10 For this is he, of whom 
it is written, Behold, I send my messenger before 
thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee. 
11 Verily I say unto you, Among them that are 
born of women there hath not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist: notwithstanding he that is least 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 12 
And from the days of John the Baptist until now 
the kingdom of heaven suffereth ictedee and the 
violent take it by force. 13 For all the prophets 
and the law prophesied until John. 14 And if ye 
will receive it, this is Elias, which was for to come. 
15 He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


_ We have here the high encomium which our Lord Jesus gave of John Bap- 
tist ; not only to revive his honour, but to revive his work. Some of Christ’s 
disciples might perhaps take occasion, from the question John sent, to reflect 
upon him, as weak, and wavering, and inconsistent with himself; to prevent 
which, Christ gives him this character. Note, It is our duty to consult the 
reputation of our brethren, and not only to remove, but to obviate and prevent 
jealousies, and ill thoughts of them; and we must take all occasions, especially 
those which discover any thing of infirmity, to speak well of those that are 
praiseworthy, and to give them that “ fruit of their hands.” John Baptist, 
when he was upon the -tage, and Christ in S goin and retirement, bore testi- 
mony to Christ; and now Christ appeared publicly, and John was under a 
cloud, he bore testimony to John. Note, Those who have a confirmed interest 
themselves, should improve it for the helping of the credit and reputation of 


others, whose character claims it, but either their temper or present circum- - 


stances put them out of the way of it. This is giving honour to whom honour 
is due: John had abased himself to honour Christ, i 


1 5 T Jno. iii. 29, 30; ch. iii. 115 
| bad made himself nothing, that Christ might be all; 


and now Christ dignifies 


John who asks the question by means of his two messengers. The 
inquiry is put in a form so direct that it is evident the Baptist, for 
whatever reason, was anxious to have a reply equally direct and 
explicit. j 

xi. 4-6. The Saviour, however, did not return a formal answer 
to the question. He appealed to his miracles, thus investing them 
with an importance and a significance which is denied them by 
some modern writers. From the miracles, as facts of a special order, 
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they were to draw conclusions; but not from the miracles alone, 
because the preaching of the Gospel to the poor is added. This, 
however, is in truth an indication of the fulfilment of prophecy, 
the particular allusion being to Isa. lxi. 1. Verse 6 points to the 
proper conclusion from what he had said. If: not directly applicable 
to John it is inclusive of him, and encourages the faith of all who 
rightly regard the Lord Jesus Christ. , 
xi. 7, The interview with the messengers from John appears to 
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him with this character. Note, Those that humble themselves shall be exalted, 
and those that honour Christ, he will honour; that confess him before men, he 
will confess, and sometimes “ before men” too, even in this world. John had 
now “finished his testimony,” and now Christ commends him. Note, Christ 
reserves his honour for his servants when they “have done their work,” 
Jno. xii. 26. Now concerning this commendation of John, observe, 

JL. That Christ spoke thus honourably of John, not in the hearing of John’s 
cae Pia but “as they departed,” just after they were gone, Lu. vii. 24. He 
would not so much as seem to flatter John, nor have these praises of him 
reported to him. Note, Though we must be forward to give to all their due 
sides for their encouragement, yet we must avoid every thing that looks like 

attery, or may be in danger of puffing them up; those that in other things 
are mortified to the world, yet cannot well bear their own praise. Pride is a 
corrupt humour, which we must not feed, either in others or in ourselves. 

Il. That what Christ said concerning John was intended not only for his 
praise, but for the people’s profit, to revive the remembrance of John’s ministry, 
which had been much flocked after, but was (as other such things used to be) 
strangely forgotten ; they did for a season, and but “ for a season, rejoice in his 
light,” Jno. v. 35. * Now, consider, “ What went ye out into the wilderness to 
see?” Put this question to yourselves.’ X 

First. John preached “in the wilderness,” and thither people flocked in 
crowds to him, though in a remote place, and an inconvenient one. If teachers 
be removed into corners, it is better to go after them than be without them. 
Now if his preaching be worth taking so much pains to hear it, surely it was 
worth taking some care to recollect it. The more difficulties we have broke 
through to hear the Word, the more we are concerned to profit by it. 

Secondly. They went out to him to see him; rather to feed their eye with the 
unusual appearance of his person, than to feed their souls with his wholesome 
instructions, rather for curiosity than for conscience. Note, Many that attend 
on the Word, come rather to see and be seen, than to learn and be taught; to 
have something to talk of, than to be made wise to salvation. 

Thirdly. Christ puts it to them, What went ye out tosee?” Note, Those that 
attend on the Word will be called to an account, what their intentions and 
what their improvements were. We think, when the sermon is done, the care 
is over; no, then the greatest of the care begins. It will shortly be asked, 
‘What business had you such a time at such an ordinance? What brought you 
thither? Was it custom or eompanys or was it a desire to honour God, and get 
good? “ What have you brought hence?” What knowledge, and grace, and 
comfort? “What went you to see?”’ Note, When we go to read and hear 
the Word, we should see that we aim right in what we do. 

ILL. Let us see what the commendation of Juhn was. They know not what 
answer to make to Christ’s question; ‘ Well,’ saith Christ, ‘ 1 will tell you what 
a man John Baptist was.’ 

First. He was a firm resolute man, and not “a reed shaken with the wind ;” 
you have been so in your thoughts of him, but he was not so. He was not 
wavering in his principles, or uneven in his conversation; but was remarkable 
for his steadiness, and consistency with himself. Those that are weak as reeds 
will be shaken as reeds ; but John was “strong in spirit,” Eph. iv. 14; when 
the wind of popular applause, on the one hand, blew fresh and fair,—when the 
storm of Herod’s rage, on the other hand, grew fierce and blustering,—John 
was sti: the same, the same in all weathers. The testimony he had borne to 
Christ, it was not the testimony of areed, of a man that was of one mind to-day, 
and of another to-morrow ; it was not a weathercock testimony; no, his con- 
ret in it is intimated, Jno. i. 20; “he confessed, and denied not, but con- 
fessed,” and he stood to it afterwards, Jno. iii. 28. And therefore this question 
seat by his disciples was not to be construed as speaking any suspicion he 
now had of the truth of what he had formerly said: therefore the people 
flocked to him, because he was not asa reed. Note, There is nothing lost at 
lorg run by an unshaken resolution to go on with our work, neither sourting 
the smiles nor fearing the frowns of men. 

Secondly. He was a self-cenying man, and mortified to this world. | Was he 
aman “clothed in soft raiment?” If so, you would not have gone “into the 
wilderness” to see him, but to the “court.” You went to see one that had 
“his raiment of camel’s hair,” and a “ leathern girdle about the loins:” his 
mien and habit shewed that he was dead to all pomps of the world, and the 
pleasures of sense ; his clothing agreed with the wilderness he lived in, and the 
doctrine he preached there, that of repentance. Now you cannot think that 
he who was such a stranger to the pleasures of a court should be brought to 
change his mind by the terrors of a prison, and now to question whether Jesus 
be the Messiah or no? Note, Those who have lived a life of mortification 
are least likely to be driven off from their religion by persecution. He was not 
a man clothed in “soft raiment;” such there are, but they are “in kings’ 
houses.” Note, It becomes people in all their appearances to comport with 
their character and the place they are in, and to conform to that. Those that 
are preachers must not affect to look like courtiers: nor those whose lot is 
cast in common dwellings, be ambitious of the soft clothing which they wear 
that are in kings’ houses. Prudence teacheth us to be of apiece. John appear- 
ed rough and unpleasant yet they flocked after him. Note The remem- 
brance of our former zeal in attending on the Word of God should quicken 
us to and in our present work: let it not be said that we have done and suf- 
oto so many things in vain, have “run in vain,” and “ laboured in vain.” 


hirdly. His greatest commendation of all was his office and ministry, which | 


was more his honour than any personal endowments or qualifications could 
be: and therefore this is mostly enlarged upon in a full encomium. 


1. He was “a prophet, yea, and more than a prophet,” ver. 9; so he said of | 


him who was the great prophet, to whom all the prophets bare witness. John 
said of himself, he was not that prophet, that great prophet, the Messiah him- 
self: and now Christ (a very competent judge) saith of him, that he was “more 
than a prophet.” He owned himself inferior to Christ, and Christ owned 
him superior to all other prophets. Observe, The forerunner of Christ was 


nota eat but a prophet, lest it should seem that the kingdona of the Messiah , 


had been laid in earthly power; but his immediate forerunner was, as such, a! 
transcendent prophet, more than an Old Testament prophet: they all “ did 
virtuously,” but John excelled them all; they “saw Christ’s day” at a dis- 


tance, and their vision was yet for a great while to come; but John saw the 
day dawn, he saw the sun rise, and told the people of the Messiah as one that 
stood among them. They spake of Christ, but he pointed to him; they say, “a 
virgin shall conceive ;” he said, “ Behold the Lamb of God.” 

2. He was the same that was pro hesied to be Christ’s forerunner, ver. 10: 
“This is he of whomit is written.” He was prophesied of by the other prophets, 
and therefore was greater than they. Malachi Se Tate concerning John, 
‘Behold, I send my messenger before thy face.” Herein some of Christ’s 
honour was put upon him, that the Old Testament prophets spake and wrote 
of him; and this honour have all the saints, that their names are‘ written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.” It was a great preferment to John above all the pro- 
phets, that he was Christ’s harbinger. He was a messenger sent on a great 
errand ; emochenger, “one among a thousand,” deriving his honour from him 
wxhure messenger he was; “he is my messenger,” sent “ot God,” and sent before 


have been public, and as soon as they were gone our Lord turned the 

occasion to profit. Many had gone out into the wilderness to look 

- John, entertaining, perhaps, vague notions as to who or what 
was. 

xi. 10. In this passage it is plainly declared that John was the 
subject of prophecy. The words quoted are from Mal. iii. 1, but 
with remarkable variations. In Malachi it is, “ Behold, I will send 
my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me.” But here 
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the “Son of God.” His business was to“ prepare Christ's way,” to dispose 
people to receive the Saviour, by discovering to them their sin and misery, and 
their need of a Saviour. This he had said of himself, Jno. i.23; and now Christ 
said it of him; intending hereby, not only to put an honour upon John’s ministry, 
but to revive people’s regard to it, as making way for the Messiah. Note 
Much of the beauty of God’s dispensations lies in their mutual connexion aud 
coherence, and the reference they have one to another. ‘That which advanced 
John above the Old Testament prophets was, that he went immediately before 
Christ. Note, The nearer any are to Christ, the more truly honourable they 
are. 

3. There was “not a greater born of women” than John Baptist, ver. 11: 
Christ knew how to value persons according to the degrees of their worth, 
and he prefers John before all that went before him, before all that were 
“ born of women” by ordinary generation. Of all that God has raised up, and 
called to any service in his church, John is the most eminent, even beyond 
Moses himself ; for he began to preach the gospel doctrine of remission of sins 
to those that are truly penitent; and he han more signal revelations from 
heaven than any of them had; for he ‘‘saw heaven opened,” and “the Holy 
Ghost descend.” He also had great success in his ministry; almost the whole 
nation flocked to him. None rose on so great a design, or came on so noble an 
errand, as John did, nor had such reason to be weleome. Many had been born of 
women that made a greater figure in the world, but Christ prefers John before 
them. Note, Greatness is not to be measured by shows and appearances, and 
outward splendour; but those are the greatest men thatarethe greatest saints 
and the greatest blessings ; that are, as John was, “ great in the sight of the 
Lord,” Lu. i. 15. Yet this high encomium of John ha i a surprising limitation ; 
Sele i, Fly that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he.” 1st. In the kingdom of glory. John was a great and good man; but he 
was re in a state of infirmity and imperfection, and therefore came short of 
glorified saints, and the “spirits of just men made perfect.” Note, 1. There 
are degrees of glory in heaven, some that are less than others there; though 
every vessel is alike full, it is not alike lates and capacious. 2. The least saint 
in heaven is tenes and knows more, and loves more, and doth more in prais- 
ing God, and receives more from him, than the greatest in this world. The 
saints on earth are excellent ones, Ps. xvi. 3; but those in heaven are much 
more excellent; the best in this world are “lower than the angels,” Ps. viii. 5; 
the least there are “ equal with the angels,” which should make us fong for that 
blessed state, where the “weak shall be as David,” Zez. xii. 8. 2nd. By the 
“kingdom of heaven” here, is rather to be understood the kingdom of grace, 
the gospel dispensation in the perfection of its power and purity, and, 6 pcxporepos, 
—‘he that is less in that, is greater than John.’ Some understand it of Christ 
himself, who was younger than John, and in the opinion of some less than 
John, who always spoke diminishingly of himself; “1am a worm, and no man,” 
yet greater than John: so it agrees with what John Baptist said, Jno. i. 15: 
‘He that cometh after me, is preferred before me.” But it is rather to be 
understood of the apostles and ministers of the New Testament, the evangelical 
prophets; and the comparison between them and John, is not with respect to 
their personal sanctity, but to their office. John preached Christ ‘‘ coming,” 
but they preached Christ not only come, but “crucified,” and “glorified.” John 
came to the dawning of the gospel day, and therein excelled the foregoing 
prophets; but he was taken off before the noon of that day, before the rending 
of the veil, before Christ’s death and resurrection, and the pouring out of the 
Spirit ; so that the least of the apostles and evangelists, having greater disco- 
veries made to them, and being employed in a greater embassy, is “ greater than 
John.” John did no miracles, the apostles wrought many. ‘The ground of this 
performance is laid in the preference of the New Testament dispensation, above 
that of the Old Testament. Ministers of the New Testament therefore excel} 
because their ministration doth so, 2 Cor. iii.6, &c, John was a maximum quod 
sic,—‘ the greatest of his order ;’ he went to the utmost that the dispensation 
he was under would allow; but minimum maximi est, majus maximo minimi,— 
‘the least of the highest order is superior to the first of the lowest ;’ a dwarf 
upon a mountain sees farther than a giant in the valley. Note, All the true 
greatness of men is derived from, and denominated by, the gracious manifes- 
tation of Christ to them. The best men are no better than he is pleased to 
make them, and re#lect light upon them. What reason have we to be thank- 
ful that our lot is cast in the days of the “kingdom of heaven,” under such 
advantages of light and love; and the greater the advantages, the greater will 
the account be, if we “receive the grace of God in vain.” 

4. The great commendation of John Baptist was, that God owned his 
ministry, and made it wonderfully successful for the breaking of the ice, and 
the preparing of people for the “ kingdom of heaven.” “ From the days of” the 
first appearing of * dont Baptist until now,” (which was not much above two 
years,) a great deal of good was done; so quick was the motion when it came to 
Christ the centre: “The kingdom of heaven sutfereth violence,” Sracerar, vim 
patitur, like the violence of an army ener a city by storm, or of a crowd 
thrusting into a house, so the violent take it by force. The meaning of this we 
have in the parallel place, Lu. xvi. 16: “Since that time the kingdom of God 
is preached, and every man presseth into it.” Multitudes are wrought upon by 
the ministry of John, and become his disciples. And it is, Ist. An improbable 
multitude. Those strove for a place in this kingdom that one would think had 
no right or title to it, and so seemed to be intruders, and to make a tortuous 
entry, as our law calls it, a wrongful and forcible one. When the “children of 
the Vinedass ” are excluded out of it, and many come into it “from the East 
and the West,” then it “suffers violence.” Compare this with ch. xxi. 31, 32. 
The publicans and harlots believed John, whom the scribes and Pharisees 
rejected, and so went into the kingdom of God before them, “ took it over their 
heads,” while they trifled. Note, It is no breach of good manners to go to hea- 
ven before our betters. And it is a great commendation of the Gospel, from 
the days of its infancy, that it has brought many to holiness that were very 
unlikely. 2nd. An importunate multitude. This violence notes a strength 
and vigour, and earnestness of desire and endeavour, in those that followed 
John’s ministry, else they would not have come so far to attend upon it. It 
shews us also what fervency and zeal is required of all those that design to 
make heaven of their religion. Note, Those that would “enter into the king- 
dom of heaven” must “strive to enter.” That kingdom suffers a holy violence. 
Self must be denied; the bent and bias, the frame and temper, of the mind 
must be altered; there are hard services to be done, and hard sufferings to be 
undergone, a force to be put upon the corrupt nature; we must run, and 
wrestle, and fight, and be “in an agony,” and all little enough to win such a 
prize, and to get over such opposition from without and from within. “The 
violent take it by force.” ‘Those that will have an interest in the great salva- 
tion are carried out towards it with a strong desire; will have it upon any 
terms, and not think them hard, nor quit their hold without a blessing, 
Gen. xxxii. 26. Those that will make their calling and election sure must give 
diligence. The kingdom of heaven was never intended to indulge the ease of 
triflers, but to be the rest of them that labour. It is a blessed sight: O that we 
could see more of it; not with an angry contention, thrusting others out of the 
kingdom of heaven; but with a holy contention, thrusting themselyes into it. 


the words “before thy face” are introduced, and “before thee” 
is put for “before me.” We can only infer from these changes that 
our Lord applied the prophecy to himself as well as to John. And 
he so applied it as to teach that he was himself “the Lord” men- 
tioned in the part of the verse unquoted. On the one hand, then, it 
sets forth John as the predicted forerunner of the Messiah, and on 
the other hand it sets Jesus forth as the predicted Messiah. 

xi, 12. This verse has been variously explained both by the older 
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5. ‘The ministry of John was the “beginning of the Gospel,” as it is reckoned, 
Mar.i.1; Acts i. 22. This is shewed here in two things: Ist. In John the 
Old Testament dispensation began to die, ver. 13. So long that ministration 
continued in full foree and virtue, but then it began to decline. Though the 
obligation of the law of Moses was not removed till Christ’s death, yet the dis- 
coveries of the Old ‘l'estament began to be superseded by the more clear 
manifestation of “the kingdom of heaven” as “at hand.” Because the “ light 
of the Gospel,” as that of nature, was to precede and make way for its law ; 
therefore the prophecies of the Old Testament came to an end (finis perficiens, 
not interficiens,—‘ an end of completion, not of duration,’) before the precepts of 
it; so that when Christ saith, “ All the prophets and the law prophesied until 
John,” he shews us, First, How the light of the Old Testament was set UP 
it was set up “in the law and the prophets,” who spoke, though darkly, o 
Christ and his kingdom. Observe, The law is said to prophesy, as well as the 

rophets, concerning him that was to come. Christ “began at Moses 
Tis. xxiv. 27. Christ was foretold by the dumb signs of the Mosaic work, as well 
as by the more articulate voices of the prophets, and was exhibited, not only in 
the verbal predictions, but in the personal and real types. Blessed be God 
that we have both the New Testament doctrine to explain the Old Testament 

rophecies, and the Old Testament prophecies to confirm and illustrate the 
New Testament doctrine, Heb. i. 1; like the two cherubims, they look at each 
other. The law was given by Moses long ago, and there had been no prophets 
for three hundred years before John, and yet they were both said to “ prophesy 
until John,” because the law was still observed, and Moses and the prophets 
still read. Note, The Scripture is teaching to this day, though the penmen of 
it are gone. Moses and the prophets are dead, the apostles and evangelists 
dead, Zec. i. 5, but “the Word of the Lord endures for ever.” 1 Pet. i. 25. 
The Scripture is “speaking expressly,” though the writers are silent in the dust. 
Secondly. How this light was laid aside: when he saith, they “ prophesied until 
John,” he intimates that their glory was eclipsed ly the glory which excelled; 
their predictions superseded by John’s testimony, “ Behold the Lamb of God. 
Even before the sun riseth, the morning light makes the candles to grow dim. 
Their prophecies of a Christ to come became out of date when John said, “ He 
-s come.” 2nd, In him the New Testament day began to dawn; for, ver. 14, 
“This is Elias, that was for to come.” John was as the loop that coupled the 
two Testaments; as Noah was fibula utriusque mwuii,--‘ tne link connecting both 
worlds,’ so was he utriusque Testamenti,— the bnk connecting both Testa- 
ments.’ The concluding prophecy of the Old Testament was, “ Behold, I will 
send you Elijah,” Mal. iv. 5,6. Those words rophesied until John, and then 
being turned into a history, they ceased to prophesy. First. Christ speaks of it 
as a great truth, that John Baptist is the Elias of the New Testament, not 
Elias in propria persona,—‘ in his own person,’ he denied that, Jno. i. 21. Such 
an Elias the carnal Jews expected; but one that should come in the spirit and 
power of Elias, Lu. i. 17, like him in temper and conversation, that should 
press repentance with terrors, and especially, as it is in the prophecy, that 
should “turn the hearts of the fathers to the children.” Secondly. He speaks 
of it as a truth, which would not be easily apprehended by those whose exnect- 
ations fastened upon the temporal ngdont of the Messiah, and introductions 
to it agreeable. Christ suspects the welcome of it; “if ye will receive it.” 
Not but that it was true, whether they would receive it or no: but he upbraids 
them with their prejudices, that they were backward to receive the greatest 
truths that were cross to their sentiments, though never so favourable to their 
interests. Or, ‘if “you will receive him,” or, if you will receive the ministry 
of John as that of the promised Elias, he will be an Elias to you, to turn you, 
and prepare you for the Lord.’ Note, Gospel truths are as they are received, 
a savour of life or death. Christ is a Saviour, and John an Elias, to those who 
will receive the truth concerning them. } 

Lastly. Our Lord closeth this discourse with a solemn demand of attention, 
ver. 15: ‘*He that hath ears to hear, let him hear;’ which intimates that 
those things were dark, and hard to be understood, and therefore needed atten- 
tion; but of great concern and consequence, and therefore well deserved it. 
*Let all people take notice of this. If John be the Elias prophesied of, then 
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certainly there is a great revolution on foot; the Messiah’s kingdom is at the 
door, and the world will shortly be surprised into a happy change. These are 
things which require your serious consideration, and therefore you are all con- 
cerned to hearken to what I say.’ Note, The things of God are of great and 
common concern: every one that has ears to hear any thing, is concerned to 
hear this. It intimates that God requires no more from us but the right use 
and improvement of the faculties he has already given us. He requires those 
to hear that have ears, those to use their reason that have reason. Therefore 
people are ignorant, aot because they want powers, but because they want 
wills; therefore they do not hear, because, like the deaf adder, they “stop 
their ears.” 

16 But whereunto shall I liken this generation ? 
It is like unto children sitting in the markets, and 
calling unto their fellows, 17 And saying, We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we 
have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented. 
18 For John came neither eating nor drinking, and 
they say, He hath a devil. 19 The Son of man 
came eating and drinking, and they say, Behold a 
man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of pub- 
licans and sinners. But wisdom is justified of her 
children. 20 Then began he to upbraid the cities 
wherein most of his mighty works were done, be- 
cause they repented not: 21 Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the 
mighty works, which were done in you, had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented 
long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 22 But I say unto 
you, It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
at the day of judgment, than for you. 23 And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt 
be brought down to hell: for if the mighty works, 
which have been done in thee, had been done in 
Sodom, it would have remained until this day. 
24 But I say unto you, That it shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judg- 


ment, than for thee. 


TYRE, WITH THE OLD PORT, 


Christ was going on in the praise of John Baptist and his ministry, but here 
stops on a sudden, and turns that to the reproach of those who enjoyed both 
that and the ministry of Christ and his apostles too in vain. As to that gener- 
ation, we may observe who he “compares them to,” ver. 16—19. And as to 
the particular places he instanceth in, we may observe who he compares them 
with, ver. 20—24. 

1. As to that “ generation,” the body of the Jewish people at that time. There 
were many indeed that pressed into the kingdom of heaven; but the generality 
continued in unbelief and obstinacy. John was a great and good man, but the 
ged into which his lot was cast was as barren and unprofitable as could 

ye, and unworthy of him. Note, The badness of the places where good minis- 
ters live, serves fora foil to their beauty. It was Noah’s praise that he was 
‘righteous in this generation.” Having commended John, he condemns those 
that had him among them, and did not profit by his ministry. Note, The more 
ictal the minister is, the more iiamiserorthey the people are if they slight 

im, and so it will be found in the day of account. This our Lord Jesus here 
sets forth in a parable, yet speaks as if he were at a loss to find out a similitude 

roper torepresent this, ‘‘ Whereunto shall 1 liken this generation?” Note, 
There is not a greater absurdity than that which they are guilty of, that 


and by more recent critics. Some have understood it of the perse- 
cutions to which the faithful were exposed, and of the apparent 
triumph of persecutors. This seems to have been a view for which 
sur translators provided, although the ambiguity of the version 
sllows of another, viz., that from the time when John began to 
preach to the time when Jesus spake, the kingdom of heaven had 
been entercd by earnest men, who had obtained possession of its 
blessings by their endeavours, Another view is that the first clause 
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have good preaching among them, and are never the better forit. It is hard 
to say “ what they are like.” The similitude is taken from some common cus- 
tom among the Jewish children at their play, who, as is usual with children, 
imitated the fashions of grown people at their marriages and funerals, “rejoic- 
ing and lamenting,” but, ee a jest, it made no impression; no more did 
the ministry either of John aptist or of Christ upon that generation. He 
especially reflects on the scribes and Pharisees, who had a proud conceit of 
themselves; therefore, to humble them, he compares them to children, and 
their carriage to children’s play. The parable will be best explained by open- 


| ae and the reddition of it together, in these five observations. 


ote, First. The God of heaven useth variety of proper means and methods 
for the conversion and salvation of poor souls; he Bhi “have all men to be 
saved,” and therefore leaves no stone unturned in order to it. The great thing 
he aims at is the melting of our wills into a compliance with the will of Goa. 
and,in order to this, the affecting of us with the discoveries he has made o 

himself. Having various affections to be wrought upon, he useth various ways 
of working upon them, which, though differing one from another all tend to 
the same thing, and God is in them all, driving on the same design. In the 
parable this is called his piping to us, and his mourning to us; he hath “ piped 


. 


refers to those who strove to enter into the kingdom, and the second 
to those who rashly and by violent measures sought to establish it. 
To the former would belong such as took a spiritual view of the 
kingdom, and to the latter such as looked for a temporal reign, and 
were for proclaiming Christ as a king, and: throwing off the Roman 
yoke. The sense may well be that from the time when John began 
to preach the kingdom it had been earnestly sought for by many, 
and that as a great truth those who strive to seize its blessings ure’ 
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to us ”in the precions promises of the Gospel, proper to work upon hope, and 
mourned to us in the dreadful threatenings of the law, proper to aie upon 
fear, that he might frighten us out of our sins, and allure us to himself. He 
hath “ piped to us” in gracious and merciful providences, “mourned to us” in 
calamitous afflicting providences, and hath set the one over against the other. 
He hath taught his ministers to “ change their voice,” Gal. iv. 20. Sometimes 
to speak in thunder from Mount Sinai, sometimes in a still small voice from 
Mount Sion. In the reddition of the parable is set forth the different temper of 
John’s ministry and of Christ’s, who were the two great lights of that genera- 
tion. 1. On the one hand John came “ mourning” to them, neither “ eating 
nor drinking;” not conversing familiarly with people, nor ordinarily eating 
in company, but alone, in his cell in the wilderness, where “his meat was 
locusts and wild honey.” Now this, one would think, should work upon them; 
for such an austere mortified life as this was very agreeable to the doctrine he 
preached, and that minister is most likely to do good whose conversation is 
according to his doctrine; and yet the preaching even of such a minister is not 
always effectual. 2. On the other hand, “the Son of man came eating and 
drinking,” and so he ‘ piped unto them.” Christ conversed familiarly with all 
sorts of people, not affecting any peculiar strictness or austerity ; he was affable 
and easy of access, not shy of any company; was often at feasts, both with 
Pharisees and publicans, to try if this would win upon those that were not 
wrought upon by John’s reservedness. Those that were not awed by John’s 
frowns would be allured by Christ’s smiles, from whom St. Paul learned to 
become “all things to all men,” 1 Cor. ix. 22. Now our Lord Jesus, by this 
freedom he took, did not at all condemn John, any more than John did condemn 
him, though their carriage was so very different. Note, Though we are never 
so clear in the goodness of our own practice, yet we must not judge of otbers 
it. There rt! be a great “diversity of operations,” where “it is the same 
od that worketh all in all,” 1 Cor. xii. 6: and this various “ manifestation of 
the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal,” ver. 7. Observe, especially 
that God’s ministers are variously ea The ability and genius of some 
lies one way; of others, another way. Some are Boanergeses, ‘sons of thunder;”’ 
others Barnabases, ‘ sons of consolation;’ yet “‘all these worketh that one and 
the selfsame” Spirit, 1 Cor. xii. 11; and therefore we ought not to condemr 
either, but to praise both, and praise God for both, who thus tries various ways 
of dealing with persons of various tempers, that sinners may be either made 
pliable or left inexcusable: so that whatever the issue is, God will be glorified. 

Note, Secondly. The various methods which God takes for the conversion 
of sinners are, with many, fruitless and ineffectual. ‘‘ Ye have not danced, ye 
have not lamented,” that is, ‘ you have not been suitably affected either with the 
one or with the other. Particular means have, as in medicine, their particular 
intentions, which must be answered; particular impressions, which must be 
submitted to, in order to the success of the great and general design. Now if 
people will be neither bound by laws, nor invited by promises, nor frighted by 
threatenings, will neither be awakened by the greatest things, nor allured by 
the sweetest things, nor startled by the most terrible things, nor be made sen- 
sible by the plainest things, if they will hearken to the voice neither of Scrip- 
ture, nor reason, nor experience, nor providence, nor conscience, nor interest, 
what more can be done? “ The bellows are burnt, the lead is consumed, the 
founder melteth in vain, reprobate silvershall men call them,” Jer. vi. 29, 30. 
Ministers’ labour is bestowed in vain, /sa. xlix. 4—and, which is a much greater 
loss, “ the grace of God received in vain,” 2 Cor. vi. 1. Note, It is some com- 
fort to faithful ministers, when they see little success of their labours, that it is 
ao new thing for the best preachers, and the best pied in the world, to 
come short of the desired end. ‘‘ Who hath believed our report?” If “from 
the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty,” the bow of those great 
commanders, Christ and John, returned so often empty, 2 Sam. i. 22, no marvel 
if ours do so, and we prophesy to so little purpose upon dry bones. 

Note, Thirdly. That commonly those people that do not profit by the means 
of grace are perverse, and reflect upon the ministers by whom they enjoy 
those means; and because they do not get good themselves, they do all the 
hurt they can to others, by raising and propagating |e be pear against the 
Word, and the faithful preachers of it. Those that will not comply with God, 
and walk after him, confront him and walk contrary to him. So “this gener- 
ation ” did; because they were resolved not to believe Christ and John, and to 
own them, as they ought to have done, for the best of men, they set themselves 
- to abuse them, and to represent them as the worst. 1. As for John Baptist, 
the say, “ He has a devil.” They imputed his strictness and reservedness to 
melancholy, and some kind or degree of a possession of Satan.‘ Why should we 
heed him? he is a poor hypochondriacal man, full of fancies, and. under the 
power of a crazed imagination.’ 2. As for Jesus Christ, they imputed his free 
and obliging conversation to the more vicious habit of fuxury and flesh-pleas- 
ing; “ Behold, a gluttonous man and a winebibber.” No reflection could be 
more foul and invidious; it is the charge against the rebellious son, Deut. xxi. 20: 
“Heis a glutton and a drunkard.” Yet none could be more false and unjust; 
for Christ “ pleased not himself,” Rom. xv. 3, nor did ever any man live such a 
life of selfdenial, mortification, and contempt of the world, as Christ lived. 
He that was “ undefiled, and iA eben from sinners,” is here represented as in 
league with them, and polluted by them. Note, The most unspotted innocency, 
and the most unparalleled excellency, will not always be a fence against “the 
reproach of tongues:” nay, a man’s best gifts, and best actions, which are 
both well intended, and well calculated for edification, may be made the 
matter of his reproach. The best of our actions may become the worst of our 
accusations, as David’s fasting, Ps. lxix. 10. It was true, in some sense, that 
Christ was a “friend to publicans and sinners,” the best friend they ever had 
for he “ came into the world to save sinners,” great sinners, even “the chief :” 
so he said, very feelingly, who had been himself, not a publican and sinner, but a 
Pharisee and sinner; but this is, and will be to eternity, Christ’s praise, and 
they forfeited the benefit of it who thus turned it to his reproach. 

Note, Fourthly. That the cause of this great unfruitfulness and perverse- 
ness of people, under the means of grace, is because “they are like children 
sitting in the markets:” they ure foolish as children, froward as children, 
mindless and playful as children. Would they but “shew themselves men” in 
understanding, there would be some hopes of them. “The market-place” they 
sit in, is to some a place of idleness, ch. xx. 3; to others, a place of worldly 
business, Jas. iv. 13; to all a place of noise, of diversion ; so that if you ask the 
reason why people get so little good by the means of grace, you will find it is 
because they are slothful and trifling, and do not love to take pains; or, because 
tneir heads, and hands, and hearts are full of the world, the cares of which 
choke the Word, and choke their souls at last, Hz. xxxili, 31; Amos viii. 5; 
and they study to divert their own thoughts from every thing that is serious. 
Thus “in the markets” they are, and there they sit: in these things their 
hearts rest, and by them they resolve to abide. y 

Note. Fifthly. hough the means of grace be thus slighted and abused by 
many, by the most, yet there is a remnant that, aiitengo grapes do improve 
them, and answer the designs of them, to the glory of God, and the good of 
their own souls. “ But wisdom is justified of her children. Christ is “ wis- 
dom,” in him “are hid treasures of wisdom ;” the saints “ are the children God 


the men who succeed. The words imply the claim of Jesus to be the 
Messiah. 

xi. 13. The law as well as the prophets is said to have prophesied, 
because the services and symbols of the law pointed in so marked a 
degree to the Gospel dispensation. The law was a standing pro- 
phecy rehearsed and repeated from generation to generation by its 


many ceremonials. , 
xi. 14. “This is Elias:” Malachi had foretold the coming of 
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| has given” him, Heb. ii. 13. 


heinous is the impenitency, and the severer will the reckoning 


X I. REDii 3. 
The Gospel is “ wisdom,” it is the “‘ wisdom {rom 
above.” True believers are begotten again by it, and born from above too: 
they are wise children, wise for themselves and their true interests; not like 
the foolish children that sat in the markets. These “children of wisdom justify 
wisdom,” they comply with the designs of Christ’s grace, answer the intentions 
of it, and are suitably affected with, and impressed by, the various methods it 
takes, and so evidence the wisdom of Christ in taking these methods. ‘This is 
explained, Lu. vii. 29. ‘The publicans justified God, being baptized with the 
baptism of John,” and afterwards embracing the Gospel of Christ. Note 
The success of the means of grace justifies the wisdom of God in the choice of 
these means, against those who charge him with folly therein. The cure of 
every patient that observes the physician’s orders justifies the wisdom of the 
physician; and therefore Paul is “not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ,” be- 
cause, whatever it is to others, to them “that believe, it is the power of God 
unto salvation,” Rom. i. 16; when “the cross of Christ,” which to others is 

foolishness,” and a “stumbling-block,” is to them “that are called the wisdom 
of God, and the power of God,” 1 Cor. i. 23, 24: so that they make the know- 
ledge of that the top of their ambition, 1 Cor. ii. 2, and the efficacy of that the 
crown of their glorying, Gal. vi. 14. Here is “wisdom justified of her chil- 
dren.” Wisdom’s children are wisdom’s “witnesses” in the world, Jsa. xliii. 10, 
and shall be pronounced as witnesses in that day when wisdom, that is now 

justified ” by the saints, shall “ be glorified in the saints,” and “ admired in all 
them that believe,” 2 Thes.i.10. If the unbelief of some reproach Christ, by 
giving him the lie, the faith of others shall honour him, by setting to its seal 
that he is true, and that “he also is wise,” 1 Cor. i. 25. hether we do it or 
no, it will ve done ; not only God’s equity, but his “ wisdom, will be justified 
when he speaks, when he judges.” Weli, this is the account Christ gives of 
that generation; and that generation is not passed away, but remains in a suc- 
cession of the like; for as it was then, it has been since, and is still; some 
believe the things which are spoken, and some believe not, Acis xxviii. 24. 

II. As to the particular places in which Christ was most conversant. What he 
said in general of that generation, he applied in particular to those paces, to 
affect them. “Then began he to upbraid them,” ver. 20. He began to preach 


' to them long before, ch. iv. 17, but he did not begin “to upbraid” till now. 


Note, Rough and unpleasing methods must not be taken till gentler means 
have first been used. Christ is not apt to upbraid; he “gives liberally, and 
upbraideth not,” till sinners, by their obstinacy, extort it from him. Wis- 
dom first invites, but when her invitations are slighted, then she upbraids, 
Pr. i. 20, 24. Those do not go in Christ’s method who begin with upbraidings. 
Now observe, 

First. The sin charged upon them. not any against the moral law; then an 


| appeal would have lain to the Gospel, which would have relieved; but a sin 


against the Gospel, the remedial law, and that is impenitency. This was it 
he upbraided them with, or reproached them for, as the most shameful, un- 
grateful thing that could be, that “they repented not.” Note, Wilful impenitency 
is the great damning sin of multitudes that enjoy the Gospel, and which, more 
than any other, sinners will be upbraided with to eternity. The great doctrine 
that both John Baptist, and Christ and the apostles preached, was “repent- 
ance ;” the great thing designed, both in the piping and in the mourning, was to 
prevail with people to change their minds and ways, to leave their sins, and 
turn to God; and this they would not be brought to. He doth not say, because 
they “believed not,”—for some kind of faith many of them had, that Christ was 
“a teacher come from God,”—but because “ they repented not;” their faith did 
not prevail to the transforming of their hearts, and the reforming of their lives. 
Christ reproved them for their other sins, that he might “lead them to repent- 
ance;” but when “they repented not,” he “upbraided them” with that, as their 
“refusal to be healed.” He upbraided them with it, that they might upbraid 
themselves, and might at length see the folly of it, as that which alone makes the 
sad case a desperate one, and the wound incurable. 

Secondly. The aggravation of the sin. They were “the cities in which most 
of his mighty works were done ;” for thereabouts his principal residence kad 
been for some time. Note, Some places enjoy the means of grace in greater 
plenty, power, and purity than other places. God is a free agent, and acts so 
in all his disposals, both as the God of nature and as the God of grace, com- 
mon and distinguishing grace. By Christ’s “ mighty works” they should have 
been prevailed with, not only to receive his doctrine, but to obey his law; the 
curing of bodily diseases should have been the healing of their souls; but it had 
not that effect. Note, The stronger inducements we have to repent, the more 
e; for Christ 
keeps account of the “mighty works done among us,” and of the gracious 
Secor for us too, by which also we should be “led to repentance,” 

‘om. ii. 4. 

1. Chorazin and Bethsaida are here instanced in ver. 21, 22; they have each 
of them their woe: “ Woe unto thee Chorazin, woe unto thee Bethsaida.” 
Christ came into the world to bless us; but if that blessing be slighted, he has 
woes in reserve; and his woes are of all other the most terrible. ‘These two 
cities were situate upon “the sea of Galilee,” the former on the east side, and 
the latter on the west; rich and populous places. Bethsaida was lately ad- 
vanced to a city by Philip the tetrarch; out of it Christ took at least three of 
his apostles. Thus highly were these places favoured; yet because “ they 
knew not the day of their visitation,” they fell under these woes, which stuck 
so close to them, that soon after this they decayed, and dwindled into mean 
obscure villages: so fatally doth sin ruin cities, and so certainly doth the 
word of Christ take place. Now Chorazin and Bethsaida are here compared 
with Tyre and Sidon, two maritime cities we read much of in the Old Tes- 
tament, that had been brought to ruin, but began to flourish again: these cities 
bordered upon Galilee, but were in a very ill name among the Jews, for idolatry 
and other wickedness. Christ sometimes went “ into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon,” ch. xv. 21, but never thither; the Jews would have taken it very hein- 
ously if he had; therefore Christ, to convince and humble them, here shews, 
lst. That Tyre and Sidon would net have been so bad as Chorazin and Beth- 
saida: if they had had the same word preached, and the same miracles wrought 
among them, “they would have repented,” and that “ long ago,” as Nineveh did, 
“in sackcloth and ashes.” Christ, who knows the hearts of all, knew that if he 
had gone and lived among them, and preached among them, he should have 
done more good there than where he was; yet he coutinued where he was for 
some time, to encourage his ministers to do s9, though they see not the success 
they desire. Note, Among the children of disobedience, some are more easily 
wrought upon than others. And it is a great aggravation of the impenitency 
of those that plentifuliy enjoy the means of grace, not only that there are 
many who sit under the same means that are weppahe upon, but there are many 
more that would have been wrought upon if they had enjoyed the same means. 
See Eze. iii. 6,7. Our repentance is slow, and delayed ; but theirs would have 
been speedy, they would beae repented “ long ago;” ours has been flighty and 
superficial, theirs would rave been deep and serious, “in sackeloth and ashes.” 

et we must observe, with an awful adoration of the Divine sovereignty, that 
the Tyrians and Sidonians will justly perish in their sin; though, if they had had 
the means of grace, they would have repented: fur God isa “ debtor tono man.” 


Elijah or Elias, and here he is identified with the ‘ messenger” of 
the same prophet. The Jews had an opinion that Elijah would 
bodily re-appear, and some Christians in early times adopted a 
similar opinion. They regarded him as one of the two witnesses of 
the Book of Revelation (chap. xi. 3). 

xi. 18, 19. Of course John did both eat and drink, but as an 
ascetic he abstained from ordinary food. (See Luke v.i. 33.) The 
Saviour, on the contrary, conformed to the ordinary babits of men. 
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gnd. That therefore Tyre and Sidon shall not be so miserable as Chorazin and 
Bethsaida, but it shall be “ more tolerable” for them “ in the day of judgment,” 
ver. 22, ote, 1. At the day of judgment, the everlasting state of the children 
ot men will, by an unerring and una terable doom, be determined; happiness or 
misery, and the several degrees of each. Therefore it is called the “ eternal 
Judgment,” Heb. vi. 2, because decisive of the eternal state. 2. In that judg- 
ment, all the means of grace that were enjoyed in the state of probation will 
certainly come into the account, and it will be inquired, not only how bad we 
were, but how much better we might have been, had it not been our own fault, 
dsa.v. 3,4. 3. Though the damnation of all that perish will be intolerable, yet 
the damnation of those that had the fullest and clearest discoveries made them 
of the power and grace of Christ, and yet repented not, will be of all other the 
most intolerable. The Gospel light and sound open the faculties, and enlarge 
the capacities, of all that see and hear it, either to receive the riches of “ Divine 
grace,’ or, if that grace be slighted, to take in the more plentiful effusions of 
“Divine wrata.” If self-reproach be the torture of hell, it must needs be hell 
indeed to those that had such a fair opportunity of getting to heaven. “Son, 
remember that.” 

2. Capernaum is here condemned with an emphasis, ver. 23. ‘‘ And thon,Ca- 
pernaum,” hold up thy hand, and hear thy doom!’ Capernaum, above all the 
cities of Israel, was dignified with Christ’s most usual residence; it was like 
Shiloh of old, the place which he chose to put his name there; and it fared with 
it as with Shiloh, Jer. vii. 12, 14. Christ’s miracles here were “ daily bread ;” 
and therefore, as the manna of old, were despised and called light bread. 
Many a sweet and comfortable lecture of grace Christ had read them to little 
purpose, and therefore here he reads them a dreadful lecture of wrath. Those 
who will not hear the former, shall be made to feel the latter. We have here 
Capernaum’s doom. Ist. Put absolutely. ‘ Thou, “ which art exalted to heaven, 
shall be brought down to hell.”’ Note, 1. Those that enjoy the Gospel in 
 adle and purity are thereby “exalted to heaven:” they have therein a great 

onour for the present, and a great advantage for eternity: they are lifted up 
“towards heaven ;” but if, notwithstanding, they still “cleave to the earth,” 
they may thank themselves that they are not lifted up “into heaven.” 2. Gos- 
pel advantages and advancements abused, will sink sinners so much the lower 
into hell. ur external privileges will be so far from saving us, that if our 
hearts and lives be not agreeable to them, they will but inflame the reckon- 
ing. The higher the precipice is, the more fatal is the fall from it. Let us 
“not therefore be high-minded, but fear;” not slothful, but diligent. See 
Job xx. 6,7; xxiv. 29. 2nd. We have it here put in comparison with the doom 
of Sodom, a place more remarkable both for sin and ruin than perhaps any 
other; and yet Christ here tells us, First. That Capernaum’s means would have 
saved Sodom. If these miracles had been done among the Sodomites, as bad as 
they were, they would have repented, and “their city would have remained 
unto this day,” a monument of sparing mercy, as now it is of destroying justice, 
Jude 7. Note, Upon true repentance through Christ, even the greatest sin 
shall be pardoned, and the greatest ruin prevented, that of Sodom not excepted. 
Angels were sent to Sodom, and yet it remained not; but if Christ had been 
sent thither, it “would have remained.” How well is it for us, then, that the 
world to come “is put in subjection to Christ,” and “not to angels,” Heb. ii. 5. 
Lot would not have “‘seemied as one that mocked,” if he had wrought miracles. 
Secondly. That Sodom’s ruin will therefore be less at the great day than 
Capernaum’s. Sodom will have many sins to answer for, but not the sin of 
neglecting Christ, as Capernaum will. Ifthe Gospel prove “ asavour of death,” 
a killing savour, it is doubly so, it is ‘of death unto death,” so great a death, 
2 Cor. ii. 16. Christ had said the same of all other places that receive not his 
ministers, nor bid his Gospel welcome, ch. x.15. “It shall be more tolerable for 
the Jand of Sodom, than for that city.” We that have now the written Word 
in our hands, the Gospel preached, and gospel ordinances administered to us, 
and live under the dispensation of the Spirit, have advantages not inferior to 
those of Chorazin,and Bethsaida, and Capernaum, and the account in the great 
day will be accordingly. It has therefore been justly said, that the professors 
of this age, whether they go to heaven or hell, will be the greatest debtors in 
either of these places; if to heaven, the greatest debtors to Divine mercy, for 
those rich means that brought them thither; if to hell, the greatest debtors to 
Divine justice, for those rich means that would have kept them thence. 


25 At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. 26 Even so, 
Father : for so it seemed good in thy sight. 27 All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father: and no 
man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither know- 
eth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him. 28 Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
Eins you rest. 29 Take my yoke upon you, and 
earn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls. 30 For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light. 


In_these verses we have Christ looking up to heaven with thanksgiving to 
his Father for the sovereignty and security of the covenant of redemption; 


and looking around him upon this earth with an offer to all the children of men, | 


to whom these presents shall come, of the privileges and benefits of the cove- 
nant of grace. 

1. Christ here returns thanks to God for his favour to those “ babes,” who had 
the mysteries of the Gospel “ revealed to them,” ver. 25, 26. “ Jesus answered and 
said.” It is called an answer, though no other words are before recorded but 
his own, because it is so comfortable a reply to the melancholy considerations 
preceding, and is aptly set in the balance against them. The sin and ruin of 
those woful cities, no doubt, was a grief to the Lord Jesus; he could not but 
“ weep” over them, as he did over “ Jerusalem,” Lu. xix. 41. With this thought 
therefore he refresheth himself; and to make it the more refreshing, he puts it 
into a thanksgiving, that for all this “there is a remnant,” though but “ babes,” 
to whom the things of the Gospel “are revealed.” “Though Israel be not 


Both were misunderstood by many, who uttered the base calumnies 
here recorded. ‘Che closing maxim may be differently explained, but 
it seems best to view it in connection with the foolish conclusions of 
prejudiced persons as just described. 'The wise conduct of John and 
of Jesus was treated as folly, but the children of wisdom, or wise 
men, understood and justified it. Literally, the words describe what 
had been;-but they involve a great truth of much value, and of very 
wide applicability 
64 
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gathered, yet shall he be glorious.” Note, We may take great encouragemen* 
in looking upwards to God, when round about us we see nothing but what i@ 
discouraging. It is sad to see how regardless the most men are of their own 
happiness; but it is comfortable to think that the wise and faithful God will 
however, effectually secure the interests of his own glory. “ Jesus answere 
and said, | thank thee.” Note, Thanksgiving is a proper answer to dark and 
disquieting thoughts, and may be an effectual means to silence them. Songs of 
praise are sovereign cordials to drooping souls, and will help to cure melan- 
choly. When we have no other answer ready to the suggestions of grief and 
fear, we may have recourse to this, “I thank thee, O Father ;” let us bless God 
that it is not worse with us than itis. Now in this thanksgiving of Christ’s we 
ae! observe, _ 

irst. The title he gives to God: “O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” 
Note, 1. In all our approaches to God, by praise as wellas by prayer, it is good 
for us to eye him as a Father, and to fasten on that relation, not only when we 
ask for the mercies we want, but when we give thanks for the mercies we have 
received. Mercies are then doubly sweet, and powerful to enlarge the heart 
in praise, when they are received as tokens of a Father’s love, and gifts of a 
Father’s hand. “ Giving thanks tothe Father,” Col. i. 12. 1¢ becomes children 
to be grateful, and to say, ‘Thank you, Father.’ as readily as, ‘ Pray, Father.” 
2. When we come to God as a father, we must withal remember that he is 
“Lord of heaven and earth;”’ which obligeth us to come to him with rever- 
ence, as to the sovereign Lord of all, and yet with confidence, as one able to 
do for us whatever we need, or can desire; to defend us from all evil, and to 
supply us with all good. Christ, in Melchizedek, had long since “ blessed 
God,” as the possessor or “ Lord of heaven and earth ;” and in all our thanks 
givings for mercies in the stream, we must give him the glory of the all-sufti- 
ciency that is in the fountain. 

Secondly. The thing he gives thanks for. “Because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent,” and yet “revealed them to babes.” “These 
things,” he doth not say what things, but means the great things of the Gospel, 
He nee thus empha- 


were “wise and prudent,” that were eminent for leareing and worldly policy. 
uve been the great- 


falsely so called,” 1 Tim. vi. 20. ose that are most expert in things sensible 


; and secular, are commonly least experienced in spiritual things. Men may dive 


deep into the mysteries of nature, and the mysteries of state, and yet be igno- 
rant of, and mistake about, the mysteries of “ the kingdom of heaven,” for want 
of an experience of the power of them. 2. While the “ wise and prudent” men 
of the world are in the dark about gospel mysteries, even “the babes” in 
Christ have the sanctifying saving knowledge of them. ‘“ Thou hast revealed 
them unto babes ;” such the disciples of Christ were, men of mean birth and 
education; no scholars, no artists, no politicians, unlearned and ignorant men, 
Acts iv. 13. ‘Thus are the secrets of wisdo 
Job xi. 6,) made known to “ babes and sucklings,” that “ out of their mouth 
strength” might be “ ordained,” Ps. viii. 2, and God’s “ praise” thereby “ per- 
fected.” ‘Che learned men of the world were not made choice of to be the 
preachers of the Gospel, but the “foolish things of the world,” 1 Cor. ii. 6, 8, 10. 
3. This difference between the prudent and the babes is of God’s own making. 
Ist. It is he that has “hid these things from the wise and prudent ;” he gave 
them parts and learning, and much of human understanding above others, and 
they were proud of that, and rested in it, and looked no further, and therefore 
God justly denies them the spirit of wisdom and revelation, and then, though 
they hear the sound of the gospel tidings, they are to them as a strange thing. 
God is not the author of their ignorance and error, but he leaves them to them- 
selves, and their sin becomes their punishment, and the Lord is righteous in it. 
See Jno. xii. 39, 40; Rom. xi. 7,8; Acts xxviii. 26,27. Had they honoured God 
with the wisdom and prudence they had, he would have given them the know- 
ledge of these better things; but because they served their lusts with them, he 
has “hid their hearts” from this “understanding.” 2nd. It is he that has “re- 
vealedthem unto babes.” ‘Things revealed belong to our children, Dew. xxiv. 29, 
and to them he “ gives an understanding” to receive these things, and the im- 
pressions of them. Thus he “ resists the proud,” and “ gives grace to the 
humble,” Jas. iv. 6. 4. This dispensation must be resolved into the Divine 
sovereignty. Christ himself referred it to that: “ Even so Father, because it 
seemed good in thy sight.” Christ here subscribes to the will of his Father in 
this matter: “ Even so.” Let God take what way he pleaseth to glorify him- 
self, and make use of what instruments he pleaseth for the carrying on of his 
own work; his grace is his own, and he may give or withhold it as he pleases. 
We can give no reason why Peter, a fisherman, should be made an apostle, and 
not Nicodemus, a Pharisee, and a ruler of the Jews though he also believed in 
Christ ; but ‘‘ so it seemed good in God’s sight.” Christ said this in the hear- 
ing of his disciples, to shew them that it was not for any merit of their own 
that they were thus dignified and distinguished, but purely from God’s good 
pleasure. He made them to differ. 5. ‘this way of dispensing Divine grace is 
acknowledged by us, as it was by our Lord Jesus, with all thankfulness. We 
must thank God, Ist. That “ these things” are “revealed ;” the mystery hid from 
ages and generations is manifested; that they are revealed not to a few, but to 
be published to all the world. 2nd. That they are “revealed to babes,” that 
the meek and humble are beautified with this salvation, and this honour put 
upon those whom the world pours contempt upon. 3rd. tt magnifies the mercy 
to them, that these things are “hid from the wise and prudent.” Distinguish- 
ing favours are most obliging. As Job adored “the name of the Lord,” in 
“taking away” as well as in “ giving,” 80 may we, in “ hiding these things from 
the wise and prudent,” as well as in “revealing them unto babes;” not as it is 
their misery, but as it is a method by which self is abased, proud thoughts 
brought down, all flesh silenced, and Divine power and wisdom are made to 
shine the more brightly. See 1 Cor. i. 27, 31. 

Il. Christ here makes a arte offer of the benefits of the Gospel to all ; and 
these are the things which are revealed to babes, ver. 27, &c. Observe here, 
First. The solemn preface which ushers in this call or invitation, both to com- 
mand our attention to it, and to encourage our compliance with it. That we 
might “ have strong consolation” in flying for refuge to this “ hope set before 
us,’ Christ prefixeth his authority, produceth his. credentials; we shall see he 
is empowered to make this offer. wo things he here lays before us, ver. 27. 
1. His commission from the Father: “ All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father.” Christ, as God, is equal in power and glory with the Father; but, as 
mediator, he receives his power and glory from the Father; hath “ all judg- 
ment committed to him.” He is authorized to settle a new covenant between 
God and man, and to offer pres and happiness to the apostate world, upon 
such terms as he should think fit. He was sanctified and sealed to be the sole 

lenipotentiary to concert and establish this great affuir. In order to this, he 
as “all power both in heaven and in earth,” ch. xxviii. 18; power over all 


xi. 20, *'To upbruid” here means not simple rebuke, but reproach 
and denunciation Jesus had performed his chief miracles in that 
region. 

ee 21—24. 1+ Saviour first mentions Chorazin, the name of 
which only occurs elsewhere once in the New ‘Testament (at Luke x. 
13). It was not far from the sea of Galilee, but whether on the coast 
or at some distance is still undecided. Kethsaida was certainly upon 
the shore, as also was Capernaum. The exact site of the latter hus 


(which is double to that which is, 
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flesh, Jno. xvii. 2; authority to execute judgment, Jno. v. 22,27. ‘This encou- 
rageth us to come to Christ, that he is commissioned to receive us, and to give 
us what we come for, and has “all things delivered to him” for that purpose, 
by him who is “ Lord of all.” All powers, all treasures, are in his hand. Ob- 
serve, lhe Father has delivered his all into the hands of the Lord Jesus; let us | 
but deliver our all into his hand, and the work is done; God has made him the 
great referee, the blessed daysman, to lay his hand upon us both. That which 
we have to do is, to agree to the reference, to submit to the arbitration of the 
Lord Jesus for the taking meee this unhappy controversy, and enter into bonds 
to stand to his award. 2. His intimacy with the Father. ‘ No man knoweth 
the Son but the Father, neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son.” 
This gives us a farther satisfaction, and an abundant one. Ambassadors use 
to have not only their commissions, which they produce, but their instructions, 
which they reserve to themselves, to be made use of as there is occasion in 
their negotiations: our Lord Jesus had both, not only authority, but ability, 
for his undertaking. In transacting the great business of our redemption, the 

ather and the Son are the parties principally concerned; “the counsel of 
peace is between them,” Zec. vi. 12. It must therefore be a great encourage- 
ment to us to be assured that they understood one another very well in this 
affair; thatthe Father knew the Son, and the Son knew the Father, and both 
perfectly (a mutual consciousness, we may call it, between the Father and the 
Son,) so that there could be no mistake in the settling of this matter; as often 
there is among men, to the overthrow of contracts, and the breaking of the 
measures taken, through their misunderstanding one another. The Son had 
“Jain in the bosom of the Father,” from eternity ; he was a secretivribus.—‘ of 
the cabinet council,’ Jno. i. 18. He was “ a him, as one brought up with him,” 
Pr. viii. 30. So that “none knows the Father save the Son,” he adds, “and he 
to whom the Son will reveal him.” Note, 1. The happiness of men lies in an 
acquaintance with God; it is life eternal, it is the perfection of rational beings. 
2. Those that would have an acquaintance with God must apply themselves to 
Jesus Christ; for the light of the pe wiedss of the glory of God shines in the 
face of Christ, 2 Cor.iv. 6. Weare obliged to Christ for all the revelation we 
have of God the Father’s will and love, ever since Adam sinned. There is no 
comfortable intercourse between a holy God and sinful man, but in and by a 
mediator, Jno. xiv. 6. 4 

Secondly. Here is the offer itself that is made to us, and an invitation to ac- 
cept of it. After so solemn a preface we may well expect something very great; 
and it is so, “a faithful saying,” and well “ worthy of all acceptation ;” “ words 
whereby we may be saved.” We are here invited to Christ as our priest, prince, 
and prophet, to be saved; and, in order to that, to be ruled and taught by him. 

1. We must come to Jesus Christ as our rest, and repose ourselves in him, 
ver. 28: “Come unto me, all ye that labour.” Observe, Ist. The character of 
the persons invited, “all that labour and are heavy laden.” This is “a word 
in season to him that is weary,” Jsa. li. 4. Those that complain of the burthen 
of the ceremonial law, which was an intolerable yoke, and was made much more 
so by the traditions of the elders, Lu. xi. 46, let them come to Christ, and they 
shall be made easy. He came to free his ehurch from this yoke, to cancel the 
imposition of those carnal ordinances, and to introduce a purer and more 
spiritual way of worship. But it is rather to be understood of the burthen of 
sin, both the guilt and the power of it. Note, All those, and those only, are 
invited to rest in Christ, that are sensible of sin as a burthen, and groan under | 
it; that are not only convinced of the evil of sin, of their own sin, but are con- - 
trite in soul for it; that are really sick of their sins, weary of the service of the 
world and the flesh; that see their state sad and dangerous by reason of sin, 
and are in pain and fear about it, as Ephraim, Jer. xxxi. 1820; the prodigal, 
Lu, xv. 17; the publican, Lu. xviii. 13; Pe 3 
ix. 49; the jailor, Acts xvi. 29,30. This is a necessary preparative for pardon 
and peace. ‘he Comforter must first convince, Jno. xvi. 8: “I have torn, and 
then will heal.” 2nd. The invitation itself; “ Come unto me.” That glorious 
display of Christ’s greatness which we had, ver. 27, as Lord of all, might 
frighten us from him; but see here how he holds out the golden sceptre, that 
we may touch the top of it, and may live. Note, It is the duty and interest sf 
weary and heavy-laden sinners to “come to Jesus Christ.” Renouncing all 
those things which stand in opposition to him, or in competition with him, we 
must accept of him as our physician and advocate, and give up ourselves to his 
conduct and government, freely willing to be saved by him, in his own way, and 
npon his own terms. Come and cast that burthen upon him, under. which 
thou art “heavy laden.” This is the gospel call: “ The Spirit and the bride say, 
Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him come.” 3rd. The blessing promised to those that 
do come: “I will give you rest.” Christ is our Noah, whose name signifies 
‘rest. for “this same shall give us rest,’ Gen. v. 29; viii. 9. Truly, “rest is 

ood,” Gen. xlix. 15, especially to those “that labour and are heavy laden;” 

Heel. vy. 12. Note, Jesus Christ will give assured rest to those weary souls 
that by a lively faith come to him for it: rest from the terror of sin, in a well- 
grounded peace of conscience; rest from the power of sin, in a regular order 
of the soul, and its due government of itself; a rest in God, and a complacency } 
of soul in his love, Ps. xi. 6,7. This is that rest which “remains for the people 
of God,” Heb. iv. 9, begun in grace, and perfected in glory. | ; 

2. We must come to Jesus Christ as our ruler, and submit ourselves to him ; 
ver. 29, “‘Take my yoke upon you.” This must go along with the former, for 
Christ is exalted to be both a“ Prince and Saviour,” a “ Priest upon his throne.” 
The rest he promises is a release from the drudgery of sin, not from the service 
of God; but an obligation to the duty we owe to him. Note, Christ hath a 
yoke for our necks, as well as a crown for our heads ; and this yoke he expects 
we should take upon us and draw in. To call those that are “ weary and 
heavy laden” to “take a yoke” Bpop them, looks like adding affliction to the 
afflicted: but the pertinency of it lies in the word “ my:” ‘ You are under a yoke 
which makes you weary; shake that off, and try mine, which will make you 
easy. Servants are said to be “under the yoke,” 1 Tim. vi. 1, and subjects, 
1 Kin. xii. 10. To take Christ’s yoke upon us, is to put ourselves into the rela- 
tion of servants and subjects to him, and then to carry ourselves accordingly, in 
a conscientious obedience to all his commands, and a cheerful submission to all 
his disposals. It is to “ obey the Gospel of Christ,” to “ yield ourselves to the 
Lord.” It is Christ’s yoke; the yoke he has appointed, a yoke he has himself 
drawn in before us, for “he learned obedience,” and which he doth by his 
Spirit draw in with us, for he “helpeth our infirmities,” Rom. viii. 26. A yoke 
speaks some hardship; but if the beast must draw, the yoke helps him. Christ’s 
commands are all in our favour. We must take this yoke upon us, to draw in 
it. We are yoked to work, and therefore must be diligent ; we are yoked to 
submit, and therefore must be humble and patient; we are yoked together 
with our fellow-servants, and therefore must keep up the cornmunion of stints. 
And “the words of the wise are as gvads” to those that are thus yoked. Now, 
this is the hardest part of our lesson, and therefore it is qualified, ver. 30, “ My 
yoke is easy, and my burthen light,” you need not be afraid of it. Ist. The yoke of 
Christ’s commands is an easy yoke; it is xeneros, not only “easy,” but ‘gracious; 
so the word signifies; it is sweet and pleasant. There is nothing in it to gall 
the yielding neck, nothing to hurt us; but, on the contrary, much to refresh us. 


eter’s hearers, Acts ii. 37; Paul, Acts |! 
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| It isa yoke that is lined with love. Snch is the nature of all Christ’s commar ds; 
| so reasonable in themselves, so profitable to us, and all summed up 1n one werd, 
| and that a sweet word, ‘love.’ So powerful are the assistances he gives us. so 
| suitable the encouragements, and so strong the consolations that are to be found 
| in the way of duty, that we may truly say,it is a yoke of pleasantness. It is easy 
| to the new nature; very “ easy to him that understandeth,” Pr. xiv. 6. It may 
| bea little hard at first, but it is easy afterwards; the love of God, and the hope 
of heaven, will make it easy. 2nd. The burthen of Christ’s eross is a“ light 
burthen,” very light: afflictions from Christ, which befal us as men; afflictions 
| for Christ, which befal us as Christians; the latter are especially meant. This 
burthen, in itself, is “not joyous, but grievous ;” yet, as it is Christ's, it is light. 
Paul knew as much of it as any man, and he calls it a light affliction, 2 Cor. iv. 17, 
| God's Presenge, Asa. x\iii. 2, Christ’s sympathy, Jsa. lxiii. 9; Dan. iii. 25, and 
espedially the Spirit’s aids and comforts, 2 Cor. i. 5, make sufferings for Christ 
| light and easy. As afflictions abound and are prolonged, consolations abound 
| and are prolonged too. Let this therefore reconcile us to the difficulties, and 
| help us over the discouragements, we may meet with, both in doing work and 
| suffering work: though we may lose for Christ, we shall not lose by him. 
| 3. We must come to Jesus Christ as our teacher, and set ourselves to learn 
| of him, ver. 29. Christ hath erected a great school, and has invited us to be his 
| scholars. We must enter ourselves, associate with his scholars, and daily attend 
| the instructions he gives by his Word and Spirit. We must converse much with 
| what he said and have it ready to us to use upon all occasions. We must con- 
‘form to what he did, and follow his steps, 1 Pet. ii. 21. Some make the follow- 
ing words, “for Iam meek and lowly in heart,” to be the particular lesson we 
are required to learn from the example of Christ. We must learn of him to be 
_ “meek and lowly,” and must mortify our pride and passion, which render us so 
unlike to him. e must so “learn of Christ,” as to “learn Christ,” Eph. iv. 20; 
for he is both teacher and lesson, guide and way, and all in all. 
wo reasons are given why we must “learn of Christ.” First. “Iam meek 
and lowly in heart,” and therefore fit to teach you. Ist. He is “meek,” and 
can have compassion on the ignorant, whom others would be in a passion 
with. Many able teachers are hot and hasty, which is a great discouragement 
to those that are dull and slow; but Christ knows how to bear with such, and 
to open their understandings. His carriage toward his twelve disciples was a 
specimen of this: he was mild and gentle with them, and made the best of them: 
though they were heedless and forgetful, he was not extreme to mark their 
follies. 2nd. He is “lowly in heart.” He condescends to teach poor scholars, 
to teach novices ; he chose disciples not from the court or the schools, but from 
the sea side. He teacheth the first principles, such things as are milk for babes; 
he stoops to the meanest capacities; he taught Ephraim to go, Hos. xi.3. Who 


| teacheth like him? It is an encouragement to us to put ourselves to school to 


such a teacher. This humility and meekness, as it qualifies him to be a teacher, 
80 it will be the best qualification of those that are to be taught by him; “for 
the meek will he guide in judgment.” Ps. xxv. 9. Secondly. * You shall find rest 
to your souls.” This promise is borrowed from Jer. vi. 16; for Christ delighted 
to express himself in the language of the prophets, to shew the harmony be- 
tween the two Testaments. Note, Ist. Rest for the soul is the most desirab.e 
rest; to have the soul to “ dwell at ease.” 2nd. The only way, and a sure way, 
to find “rest for our souls,” is to sit at Christ’s feet, and hear his Word. ‘The 
way of duty is the way of rest. ‘The understanding finds rest in the knowledge 
of God and Jesus Christ, and is there abundantly satisfied; finding that wis- 
dom in the Gospel which has been sought for in vain throughout the whole 
creation, Job xxviii. 12. The truths Christ teacheth are such as we may venture 
our souls upon. The affections find rest in the love of God and Jesus Christ, 
and meet with that in them which gives them an abundant satisfaction 
quietness, and assurance for ever. And those satisfactions will be perfected 
and perpetuated in heaven, where we shall see and enjoy God immediately, 
shall see him as he is, and enjoy him as he is ours. This rest is to be had with 
Christ, for all those that learn of him. 

Well, this is the sum and substance of the gospel call and offer. Weare here 
told, in a few words, what the Lord Jesus requires of us, and it agrees with 
what God said of him once and again: “ ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom | am 
well pleased ; hear ye him.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ's clearing of the law of the fourth commandment con- 
cerning the sabbath day, and vindicating it from some superstitious notions advanced by 
the Jewish teachers; shewing that works of necessity and mercy are to be done on that 
day, ver. 1—13, II. The prudence, humility, and self-denial of our Lord Jesus in working 
his miracles, ver. 14—23. III. Christ’s answer to the blasphemous cavils and calum 
nies of the scribes and Pharisees, who imputed his casting out devils to a compact witl 
the devil, ver. 24—37. IV. Christ’s reply to a tempting demand of the scribes ana 
Pharisees, challenging him to shew them a sign from heaven, ver. 88—45, V. Christ's 
judgment about his kindred and relations, ver. 46—50. 


T that time Jesus went on 
the sabbath day through 
the corn; and his disciples 
were an hungred, and be- 
gan to pluck the ears of 


corn, and to eat. 2 But 


when the Pharisees saw 7¢, 
they said unto him, Behold, 
thy disciples do that which 
is not lawful to do upon 
the sabbath day. 3 But he said unto them, Have 

e not read what David did, when he was an hungred, 
aud they that were with him; 4 How he entered 
into the house of God, and did eat the shewbread, 
which was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them 
which were with him, but only for the priests? 5 Or 


been identified, and the spot is marked by some interesting ruins, 
including those of a synagogue. 7 

xi. 25. This verse might be rendered, “At that time Jesus an- 
swered and said, I confess to thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hidden these things,” &c. The verb for 
“thank” really signifies to acknowledge or confess, though it may 
involve the idea of gratitude. Its sense may be, “I thankfully 
acknowledge to thee,” &c. After certain verbs, the word translated 


“ bevause ” frequently has the meaning of “ that,” as in Heb. xi. 13: 
“confessed that they were strangers.” The things alluded to are 
probably those which are mentioned in verse 27. It is questioned 
whether the utterances here closely followed those in the preceding 
verses, or whether other transactions intervened. (See Luke x. 21.) 
xi. 29. “Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me,” is as much as 
to say, ‘Receive me as your ruler, and submit to me as your teacher.” 
The yoke is a symbol of subjection and obedience. Christ is, how- 
65 
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have ye not read in the law, how that on the sabbath 
days the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, 
and are blameless? 6 But I say unto you, That in 
this place is one greater than the temple. 7 But if 
ye had known what this meaneth, I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned thie 
guiltless. 8 For the Son of man is Lord even of the 
sabbath day. 9 And when he was departed thence, 
he went into their synagogue: 10 And, beliold, 
there was a man which had Ais hand withered. And 
they asked him, saying, Is it lawful to heal on the 
sabbath days? that they might accuse him. 11 And 
he said unto them, What man shall there be among 
you, that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit 
on the sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and 
lift a out? 12 How much then is a man better 
than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on 
the sabbath days. 13 Then saith he to the man, 
Stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched z¢ forth ; 


and it was restored whole, like as the other. 


The Jewish teachers had corrupted many of the commandments, by inter- 
preting them more loosely than they were intended; a mistake which Christ 
discovered and rectified in his Sermon on the Mount, ch. v.; but, concerning 
the fourth commandment, they had erred in the other extreme, and interpreted 
it too strictly. Note, It is common for men of corrupt minds, by their zeal 
in rituals and the external services of religion, to think to atone for the loose- 
ness of their morals. But they are cursed who add to, as well as they who “take 
from, the words of this book,” Fev, xxii. 16—19; Pr. xxx. 6. Now, that which 
our Lord Jesus here lays down is, that the works of necessity and mercy are 
lawful on the sabbath day, which the Jews in many instances were taught to 
make a scruple of. Christ’s industrious explaining the fourth commandment 
intimates its perpetual obligation to the religious observation of one day in 
seven as a “holy sabbath.” He would not expound a law that was immediately 
to expire; but doubtless intended hereby to settle a point which would be of 
use to his church in all ages; and so it is to teach us that our Christian sabbath, 
though under the direction of the fourth commandment, is not under the injunc- 
tions of the Jewish elders. It is usual to settle the meaning of a law by Judg- 
ments given upon eases that happen in fact, and in like manner is the meaning 
of this law settled. Here are two passages of story put together for this pur- 
pose, happening at some distance of time from each other, and of a different 
nature, but both answering this intention. __ 

I. Christ, by justifying his disciples’ plucking the ears of corn on the sabbath 
day, shews that works of necessity are lawful on that day. Now here observe, 

Pirst. What it was the disciples did. They were following their Master one 
sabbath day through a corn field; it is oy going to the synagogue ver. 9, 
for it becomes not Christ’s disciples to take i fe walks on that day 3 and “they 
were hungry.” Let it be no disparagement to our Master's house ccpine, But 
we will suppose they were so intent upon the sabbath work that they forgot 
to eat bread, and spent so much time in their morning worship that they had 
no time for their morning meal, but came out fasting, because they would not 
come late to the synagogue. Providence ordered it that they “ went through 

\ 
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the corn,” and there they were supplied. Note, God has peer ways of bring- 
ing suitable provision to his people when they need it, and will take particular 
care of them when they are going to the synagogue, as of old for them that went 
up to Jerusalem to worship, Ps. lxxxiv. 6, 7, for whose use the rain filled the 
pools: while weare in the way of duty, Jehovah-jireh, ‘let God alone to provide 
for us.’ Being in the corn fields, they began to pluck the ears of corn: the law 
of God allowed this, Dew. xxiii. 25, to teach people to be neighbourly, and not 
to insist upon property in a small matter, whereby another may be benefited. 
This was but slender provision for Christ and his disciples, but it was the best 
they had, and they were content with it. The famous Mr. Ball of Whitmore 
used to say he had two dishes of meat to his sabbath dinner; a dish of hot milk, 
and a dish of cold, and he had enough and enough. 2 

Secondly. What was the offence that the Pharisees took at this. It was but 
a dry breakfast, yet the Pharisees would not let them eat that in quietness. 
They did not quarrel with them for taking another man’s corn they were no 
great zealots for justice ; but for doing it “on thesabbath day ;” for plucking and 
rubbing the ears of corn on that day was expressly forbidden by the tradition 
of the elders, for this reason, because it was ‘a kind of reaping.’ Note, It is 
no new thing for the most harmless and innocent actions of Christ’s disciples to 
be evil spoken of; and reflected upon as unlawful, especially by those who are 
zealous for their own inventions and impositions. The Pharisees complained of 
them to their Master for doing that which it was “not lawful to do.” Note 
Those are no friends to Christ and his disciples who make that to be unlawful 
which God has not made to be so. : . ‘ ; 

Thirdly. What was Christ's answer to this cavil of the Pharisees. The dis- 
ciples could say little for themselves, especially because those that quarrelled 
with them seemed to have the strictness of sabbath sanstification on their 
side, and it is safest to err on that hand: but Christ came to free his followers 
not only from the corruptions of the Pharisees, but from their unseriptural 
impositions, and therefore has something to say for them, and justifies what 
they did, though it was a transgression of the canon. 

1. He justifies them by precedents, which were allowed to be good by the 
Pharisees themselves. ist. He urgeth an ancient instance of David, whoina 
case of necessity did that which otherwise he ought not to have done, ver. 3, 4. | 
«© Have ye not read” the story (1 Sam. xxi. 6) of David’s eating the shewbread, 
which by the law was appropriated to the priest, Lev. xxiv. 5—9; “it is most 


! among brethren, he prevail to drive them, or any of t 


holy to Aaron and his sons ;” and, Hz. xxix. 33, a stranger shall not eat of it ;” 
yet the priest gave it to David and his men.’ For though the exception of a case 
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, of necessity was not expressed, yet it was 1mptied in that and all other ritual 


institutions. That which bore out David in eating the shewbread was not his 
dignity, (Uzziah, that invaded the priest’s office in the pride of his heart, though 
a king, was struck with a leprosy for it, 2 Chr. xxvi. 16, &c.) but it was his 


| huager. The greatest shall not have their lusts indulged, but the meanest shall 


have their wants considered. Hunger is a natural desire, which cannot be mor- 


| tified, but must be gratified, and cannot be put off with any thing. but meat; 


therefore we say it will break through stone walls. Now the “ Lord is for 
the body,” and allowed his own appointment to be dispensed with in a ease of 
distress ; much more might the tradition of the elders be dispensed with. Note, 
That may be done in a case of necessity, which may not be done at another 
time; there are laws which necessity has not, but it is a law to itself: ‘Men do 
not despise,” but pity, “a thief that steals to satisfy his soul when he is hungry,” 
Pr. vi. 30, 2ud. He urgeth a daily instance of the priests, which they likewise 
“read in the law,” and according to which was He constant usage, ver. 15, 
“The priests in the temple” did a great deal of servile work on the sabbath 
day ; killing, flaying, burning the sacrificed beasts, which, in a common case, 
would have been “ profaning the sabbath ;” and yet it was never reckoned an 
transgression of the fourth commandment, because the temple service require 
and justified it. This intimates that those labours are lawful on the sabbath 
day which are necessary not only to the support of life, but to the service 
of the day; as tolling a bell to call the congregation together, travelling to 
church, and the like. Sabbath rest is to promote, not to hinder, sabbath worship. 
2. He justifies them by arguments, three cogent ones: Ist. “In this place is 
one greater than the temple,” ver. 6. If the temple service would justify what 
priests did in their ministration, the service of Christ would much more justify 
the disciples in what they did in their attendance upon him. The Jews had 
an extreme veneration for the temple; it “sanctified the gold.” Stephen was 
accused for “blaspheming that holy place,” Acts vi. 13. But Christ in a corn 
field was “greater than the temple;” for in him dwelt, not the “ presence of 
God” symbolically, but “all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Note, If, what- 
ever we do, we do it “in the name of Christ,” and “as unto him,” it shall be 
graciously accepted of God, however it may be censured and cavilled at by men. 
2nd. “ God will have mercy, and not sacrifice,” ver. 7. Ceremonial duties must 
give way to moral, and the natural royal law of love and self-preservation must 
take place of ritual observances. This is quoted from Hos. vi.6. It was used 
before, Mat. ix. 9, in vindication of mercy to the souls of men, here of mercy to 
their bodies, "The rest of the sabbath was ordained for man’s good, in favour 
of the body, Deu. v. 14. Now no law must be construed so as to contradict its 
own end: “Tf you had known what this means,” had known what it is to be of 
a merciful disposition, you would have been sorry that they were forced to do 
this to satisfy their hunger, and would “not have condemned the guiltless.” 
Note, 1. lgnorance is the cause of our rash and uncharitable censures of our bre- 
thren. 2. It is not enough for us to know the Scriptures, but we must labour 
to know the meaning of them: “ Let him that readeth understand.” 3. Igno- 
rance of the meaning of the Scripture is especially shameful in those who take 
upon them to teach others. 3rd. “The Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath 
day,” ver. 8. That law, as all the rest, is put into the hand of Christ, to be 
altered, enforced, or dispensed with, as he sees good. It was by “the Son” that 
God “made the world,” and by him he instituted the sabbath in innocency ; by 
him he gave the ten commandments at mount Sinai; and, as Mediator, he is 
intrusted with the institution of ordinances, and to make what changes he 
thought fit; and particularly, as being “ Lord of the sabbath,” he was authorized 
to make such an alteration of that day as that it should become the Lord’s day, 
the Lord Christ’s day. And if Christ be the “ Lord of the sabbath,” it is fit the 


: day, and all the work of it, should bé dedicated to him. By virtue of this power, 
' Christ here enacts that works of necessity, if they be really such, and not pre- 


tended and a self-created necessity, are lawful on the sabbath day. And this 
explication of the law plainly shews it was to be perpetual. Exceptio firmat 
reyulam,—‘ the exception confirms the rule.’ 

Christ having thus silenced the Pharisees, and got clear of them, it is said, 
ver. 9, he “ departed,” and “ went into their synagogue,” the synagogue of these 
Pharisees, in which they presided, and which he was going towards when they 
picked this quarrel with him. Note, 1. We must take heed lest any thing that 
occurs in our way to holy ordinances disfit us for, or divert us from, our due 
attendance on them. Let us proceed in the way of our duty, notwithstandin 
the artifices of Satan, who endeavours by the “perverse disputings of men o 
corrupt minds,” and many other ways, to ruffle and discompose us. 2. We 
must not, for the sake of private feuds and personal piques, draw back from 
public worship. Though the Pharisees had thus maliciously cavilled at Christ, 
yet “he went into their synagogue.” Satan gains his tle if, by sowing discord 

em, from the synagogue, 
and the communion of the faithful. 

IL. Christ, by healing the man that had the withered hand on the sabbath 
day, shews that works of mercy are lawful and proper to be done on that day. 
The work of necessity was done by the bee ee and justified by him; the 
work of mercy was done by himself, for works of mercy were his works of 
necessity; it was his meat and drink to “do good.” “TY must preach,” saith 
he, Lu. iv. 43. This cure is recorded for the sake of the time when it was 
wrought, on the sabbath day, _ , 

First. Here is, 1. The affliction that this poor man was in: his hand was 
withered, so that he was utterly disabled to get his living by working with 
his hands. St. Jerome saith that the Gospel of Matthew, in Hebrew, used 
by the Nazarenes and Ebionites, adds this circumstance to this story of the 
man with the withered hand, that he was cementarius, ‘a bricklayer, and 
applied himself to Christ thus: ‘Lord, I am a bricklayer, and have got my 
living by my labour (manibus victum ar Shad I beseech thee, O Jesus, 
restore me the use of my hand, that I may not be 
(ne turpiter mendicem cibos).’ Hieron, in loc. This poor man was in the syna- 
gogue. Note, Those that can do but little, or have but little to do, for the world, 
must do so much the more for their souls ; as the rich, the aged, and the infirm. 

Secondly. A spiteful question, which the Pharisees put to Christ, upon the 
sight of this man, “ They asked him, saying, Is it lawful to heal?” e read 
not here of any address this poor man made to Christ for a cure; but they 
observed Christ began to take notice of him, and knew it was usual for him to 
be “ found of those that sought him not ;” and therefore, with their badness they 
prevented his goodness, and started this case as a stumblingblock in the way 
of doing good: “Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day?” Whether it was 
lawful for physicians to heal on that day or no, which was the thing disputed 
in their books, one would think it past dispute that it is lawful for prophets 
to heal, for him to heal who discovered a Divine power and goodness in all he 
did of this kind, and manifested himself to be sent of God. Did ever any ask 
whether it is lawful for God to heal, to send his word and heal? It is true, 
Christ was now “ made under the law,” by a voluntary submission to it, but he 
was never made under the precepts of the elders. “Is it lawful to heal?” ‘lo 
inquire into the lawfulness and unlawfulness of actions is very good; and we 


| cannot apply ourselves to any, with such inquiries, more fitly than to Christ; 


but they asked here, not that they might be instructed by him, but “that they 


ever, not only our Lord, but our instructor, and these words imply as 
much, 

xii. 1. Jesus went on the Sabbath-day with his disciples through 
the corn, or rather, through the corn-fields. The disciples, being 
hungry, began to pluck the ears of corn and to eat them, which they 
were allowed to do by Deut. xxiii. 25. The Pharisees appear already 
to have held the tradition, which was afterwards inserted in the 
Talmud, forbidding such an act on the Sabbath-day. Hence the 
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objection was to its being done on that day. They said it was not 
lawful, or not allowed, but did not mention the authority they relied 
upon; of that, however, there can be no question. 

xii. 7. Having refuted tradition by an appeal to the law, and to 
the recorded example of David, our Lord adds a final reference to 
the prophets (Hos. vi. 6). 

xii. 8. Jesus goes yet further; he claims for himself a degree of 
authority which none in human form had ever before advanced—he 


obliged to beg my bread, . 
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might accuse him.” If he shonld say it was lawful to heal on the sabbath day, 
they would accuse him of a contradiction to the fourth commandment; to so 
great a degree of superstition had the Pharisees brought the sabbath rest, that, 
unless in peril of life, they allowed not any medical operations on the sabbath 
day. If he should say it was not lawful, they would accuse him of Smee a 
having lately justified his disciples plucking the ears of corn on that day. 
Thirdly. Christ’s answer to this question, by way of appeal to themselves, 
and ther own opinion and practice, ver. 11,12. In case a sheep (though but 
one, of which the loss would not be very great ) should fall into a pit on the 
sabbath day, “would they not lift it out?” No doubt they might do it, the 
fourth commandment allows it; they must do it, for “a merciful man regard- 
eth the life of his beast,” and for their parts ey would do it rather than lose 
a sheep. Doth Christ take care for aa Yes, he doth, he preserves and pro- 
vides for both man and beast. But here he saith it for our sakes, 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10, 
and hence argues, “ How much then is a man better than a sheep?” Sheep are 
not only harmless, but useful creatures, and are prized and tended accordingly ; 
et a man is here preferred far before them, Note, Man, in respect of his 
eing, is a great deal better and more valuable than the best of the brute 
creatures; map is a reasonable creature, capable of knowing, loving, and 
glorifying God, and therefore is better than a sheep. The sacrifice of a sheep 
could therefore not atone for the sin of a soul. They do not consider this 
who are more solicitous for the education, preservation, and supply of their 
horses and dogs than of God’s poor, or perhaps their own household. Hence 
Christ infers a truth, which even at first sight appears very reasonable and good- 
natured, that “it is lawful to do well on the sabbath days.” ‘They had asked, 
“Ts it lawful to heal?” Christ proves it is lawful to do well; and let any 
one judge whether healing, as Christ healed, was not doing well, Note, There 
are more ways of doing well upon sabbath days than by the duties of God’s 
immediate worship: attending the sick, relieving the poor, hae those that 
are fallen into sudden distress, and call fer speedy relief: this is doing good; 
and this must be done from a principle of love and charity, with humility and 
self-denial, and a heavenly frame of spirit; and this is doing well, and it “ shall 
be accepted,” Gen. iv. 7. : ' ‘ 
Fourthly. Christ’s curing of the man, notwithstanding the offence which he 
foresaw the Pharisees would take at it, ver. 13. Though they could not answer 
Christ’s arguments, they were resolved to persist in their prejudice and enmity ; 
but Christ went on with his work, however. Note, Duty is not to be left un- 
done, nor opportunities of doing good neglected or let slip, for fear of giving 
offence. Now the manner of the cure is observable: he said to the man, 
“Stretch forth thy hand,” ‘exert thyself as well as thou canst ;’ and he did so, 
and “it was restored whole.” ‘This, as other the cures Christ wrought, had a 
spiritual significancy. 1. By nature our hands are withered, we are utterly 
unable of ourselves to do any thing that is good. 2. It is Christ only, by the 
ower of his grace, that cures us; he heals the withered hand, by putting life 
into the dead soul, “ works in us both to will and to do.” 3. In order to our cure, 
he commands us to “ stretch forth our hands,” to improve our natural powers, 
and do as well as we can: stretch them out in prayer to God, stretch them out 
to lay hold on Christ by faith, stretch them out in holy endeavours. Now this 
man could not stretch forth his withered hand of himself, no more than the 
impotent man could arise and carry his bed, or Lazarus come forth out of his 
grave; yet Christ bid him do it ; God’s commands to us to do the duty which of 
ourselves we are not able to do, are no more absurd or unjust than this com- 
mand to the man with the withered hand to stretch it forth ; for with the com- 
mand there is a promise of grace, which is given by the Word: “ Turn ye at my 
reproof, and I will pour out my spirit,” Pr.i. 23. And those that perish are 
as inexcusable, as this man would have been, if he had not attempted to stretch 
forth his hand, and so had not been healed. But those that are saved have no 
more to boast of than this man had, of contributing to his own cure by stretch- 
ing forth his hand, but are as much indebted to the power and grace of Christ 
as he was. 


14 Then the Pharisees went out, and held a 
council against him, how they might destroy him. 


PHARISEES. 


15 But when Jesus knew it, he withdrew himself 


from thence: and 


and he healed them all; 


great multitudes followed him, 


16 And charged them | 


declared himself Lord of the Sabbath-day. This could have but one 
meaning, which was to assert that which mere man could not utter 
without blasphemy. If he was superior to the Sabbath, he was 
higher than the law which appointed it; but since it was a Divine 
institution, he must himself be a Divine person. 

xii. 9—18. Either on the same Sabbath-day or the next to that 
mentioned in the previous verses, our Lord appeared in the synagogue. 
A man who had lost the use of a hand was present, and his old 
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that they should not make him known: 17 That 
it night be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, 18 Behold my servant, whom [ 
have chosen; my beloved, in whom my soul is well 
| pleased : I will put my spirit upon him, and he shall 
shew judgment to the Gentiles. 19 He shall not 
strive, nor cry ; neither shall any man hear his voice 
in the streets. 20 A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and smoking flax shall he not quench, till he 
send forth judgment unto victory. 21 And in his 
name shall the Gentiles trust. 


_As in the midst of Christ’s greatest humiliation there were proofs of his dig- 
nity, so in the midst of his greatest honours he gave proofs of his humility; and 
when the mighty works he did gave him an opportunity of making a figure, 
yet he made it appear that “he emptied himself,’ and had “made himself of no 
reputation.” Here we have, 

. The cursed malice of the Pharisees against Christ, ver. 14. Being enraged 
at the convincing evidence of his miracles, they “ went out and held a council 
against him, how they might destroy him.” That which vexed them was, not 
only that by his miracles his honour eclipsed theirs, but that the doctrine he 
preached was directly opposite to their pride, and hypocrisy, and worldly in- 
terest. But they pretended to be displeased at his breaking the sabbath day, 
which was by the law a capital crime, #’z. xxxv.2. Note, It is no new thing 
to see the vilest practices cloaked with the most specious pretences. Observe 
their policy: they took counsel about it, considered with themselves which 
way to do it effectually; they “took counsel together,” in a close cabal, 
about it, that they might both animate and assist one another. Observe their 
cruelty: they took counsel, not to imprison or banish him, but to destroy him, 
to be the death of him who came “that we might have life.” What an indig- 
nity was hereby put upon our Lord Jesus, to run him down as an outlaw, (qui 
caput gerit lupinum,— one who carries a wolf’s head,’) and the plague of his 
country, who was the greatest blessing of it, the glory of his people Israel. 

it. Christ's absconding upon this occasion, and the privacy he chose, to de- 
cline, not his work, but his danger, because “his hour was not yet come;” 
ver. 15: “ He withdrew himself from thence.” He could have secured _hiinself 
by miracle, but chose to do it in the ordinary way of flight and retirement; 
because in this, as in other things, he would submit to the sinless infirmities 
of our nature. Herein he humbled himself, that he was driven to the common 
shitt of those that are most helpless; thus also he would give an example to 
his own rule, “ when they persecute you in one city, flee to another.” Christ 
had said and done enough to convince those Pharisees, if reason or miracle 
would have done it; but instead of yielding to the conviction they were har- 
dened and enraged, and therefore he left them, as incurable, Jer. li. 9. Christ 
did not retire for his own ease, nor seek an excuse to leave off his work; no, 
his retirements were filled up with business, and he was even then doing good, 
when he was forced to flee for the same. Thus he gave an example to his 
ministers to do what they can, when they cannot do what they would, and to 
continue teaching, even when they are removed into corners. When the Pha- 
risees, the great dons and doctors of the nation, drove Christ from them, and 
forced him to withdraw himself, yet the common people crowded after him, 
“ great multitudes followed him,” and found him out. ‘This some would turn 
to his reproach, and call him the ringleader of the mob; but it was really his 
honour, that alf that were unbiassed and unprejudiced, and not blinded by the 
omp of the world, were so hearty, so zealous for him, that they would fullow 
«'m whithersoever he went, and whatever hazards they ran with him; as it 

~ : also the honour of his grace, that the poor were evangelized, that when 
ti. .y received him, he received them, and healed them all. Christ came into 
the world to be a physician general, as the sun to the lower world, “ with heal- 
ing under his wings.” ‘Though the Pharisees persecuted Christ for doing good, 
yet he went on in it, and did not let the people fare the worse for the wicked. 
ness of their rulers. Note, Though some are unkind to us, we must not there- 
fore be unkind to others. Yet Christ studied to reconcile usefulness and pri- 
vacy; “he healed them all,” and yet (ver. 16) “ charged them that they should 
not make him known;” which may be looked upon, 1. As an act of prudence. 
1t was not so much the miracles themselves, as the public discourse concerning 
them, that enraged the Pharisees, ver. 23, 24. Therefore Christ, though he 
would not omit dving good, yet would do it with as little noise as possible, to 
avoid otience to them, and peril to himself. Note, Wise and good men, though 
they covet to do good, yet are far from coveting to have it talked of, when it is 
done; because it is God’s acceptance, not men’s applause, that they aim at: 
and in suffering times, though we must boldly go on in the way of duty, yet 
we must contrive the circumstances of it, so as not to exasperate more than 
needs those that seek occasion against us: ‘“ Be ye wise as serpents,” ch. x. 16. 
2. Lt may be looked uponas an act of righteous judgment upon the Pharisees, 
who were unworthy to hear of any more of his miracles, having made so light 
of those they had seen. By shutting their eyes against the light, they had for- 
feited the benefit of it. 3. As an act of humility and self-denial. Though 
Christ’s intention in his miracles was to prove himself the Messiah, and so 
bring men to believe on him, in order to which it was requisite they should be 
known, yet sometimes he charged people to conceal them, to set us an example 
ot humility, and to teach us not to “proclaim our own goodness” or usefulness, 
or to desire to have it proclaimed. Christ would have his disciples to be the 
reverse of those who did all their works “ to be seen of men.” 

Ill. The fulfilling of the Scriptures in all this, ver.17.. Christ retired into 

privacy and obscurity, that, though he was eclipsed, the Word of God might be 

fulfilled, and so illustrated and glorified, which was the thing his heart was 
upon. ‘The Scripture here said to be fulfilled, is Jsa. xlii. 1—4, which is quoted 
at large, ver. 18—21. ‘he scope of it is to shew how mild and quiet, and yet 
how successful, our Lord Jesus should be in his undertaking ; instances of both 
which we have in the foregoing passages. Observe here, 

Firsv. The pleasedness of the Father in Christ, ver. 18: “ Behold my servant, 

whom | have chosen, my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased.” Hence 
| we may learn, 1. That our Saviour was God’s servant in the great work of our 
| redemption. He therein submitted himself to the Father's will, Heb. x. 7, and 
| set himseif to serve the designs of his grace, and the interests of his glory, in 
| repairing the breaches that had been made by man’s apostacy. As a servant, 
| he had a great work appointed him, and a great trust reposed in him. This 
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questioners asked him whether it was lawful to heal on the Sabbath. 
The rabbis held that it was not lawful to heal the sick on that day 
unless life was in danger. Before practically showing his disregird 
for this tradition, our Lord reminded them of their own pra-tice in 
matters of lesser importance. This practice he did not condemn. 
He concluded, therefore, that it was lawful to do good on any day, 
even on the Sabbath. He then miraculously healed the sick man, 
leaving the Pharisees to draw their own conclusions. As has been 
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was a part of his humiliation, that though he “thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God,” yet in the work of our salvation he took upon him the form 
of a servant, received a law, and came into bonds; “though he were a Son, 
yet learned he this obedience,” Heb. v. 8. The motto of this prince is Zch dien,— 
‘I serve.’ 2. That Jesus Christ was chosen of God, as the only fit and proper 
person for the management of the great work of our redemption. He “Sis my 
servant whom I have chosen,” as par negotio,— equal to the undertaking.’ 
None but he was able to do the Redeemer’s work, or fit to wear the Re- 
deemer’s crown. He was “one chosen out of the people,” Ps. Ixxxix. 19, chosen 
lv Infinite Wisdom to that post of service and honour, which neither man nor 
f&ugel was qualified for; none but Christ, that he might in all things have the 
pre-eminence. Christ did not thrust himself upon this work, but was duly 
chosen into it ; Christ was so God’s chosen as to be the head of election, and 
of all other the elect, for we are “chosen in him,” Eph.i. 4. 4. That Jesus 
Christ is God’s beloved, his peloged Son; as God, he lay from eternity in 
his bosom, Jno. i. 18; he was “daily his delight,” Pr. viii. 30. Between 
the Father and the Son there was before all time an eternal and incon- 
ceivable intercourse and interchanging of love, and thus “the Lord pos- 
sessed him in the beginning of his way,” Pr. viii. 22, As Mediator the 
Father loved him: then when it pleased the Lord to bruise him, and he 
submitted to it, “therefore did the Father love him,” Jno. x. 17. 4. That 
Jesus Christ is one in whom the Father is well pleased, in whom his “ soul is 
pleased,” which notes the highest complacency imaginable. God declared, by 
a voice from heaven, that he is his beloved Son in whom he is well pleased ; 
well pleased in him, because he was the ready and cheerful undertaker of 
that work of wonder which God’s heart was so much upon; and he is well 
pleased with us in him; for he hath “made us accepted in the beloved,” 
Eph. i. 6. All the interests which fallen man hath, or ean have, in God, is 
grounded upon, and owing to, God’s well-pleasedness in Jesus Christ; for 
there is “no coming to the Father but by him,” Jno. xiv. 6. 

Secondly. The promise of the Father to him in two things. 1. That he 
should be every way well qualified for his undertaking: “I will Fue my spirit 
upon him,” as a spirit of “ wisdom and counsel,” Jsa. xi. 2, 3. hose whom 
God calls to any service, he will be sure to fit and qualify them for it; and by 
that it will appear that he called them to it, as Moses, Fx. iv. 12. Christ, as 
God, was “equai in power and glory” with the Father; as Mediator, he 
received from the Father power and glory, and received that he might give; 
and all that the Father gave him to qualify him for his undertaking was sum- 
med up in this, he “ put his spirit upon him;” this was that “oil of gladness” 
with which he was “anointed above his fellows,” Heb. i.9. He received the 
Spirit, not by measure, but “ without measure,” Jno. iii. 34. Note, Whoever 
they be that God hath chosen, and in whom he is’ well pleased, he will be sure 
to “put his spirit upon them.” Wherever he confers his love, he confers 
somewhat of his likeness. 2. That he should be abundantly successful in his 
undertaking. Those whom God sends he will certainly own. It was long 
since secured by promise to our Lord Jesus, that the ‘good pleasure of the 
Lord should prosper in his hand,” Jsa. liii. 10. And here we have an account 
of that peter ns good pleasure. Ist. ‘‘ He shall shew judgment to the Gen- 
tiles.” Christ in his own person preached to those that bordered upon the 
heathen nations, see Mar. iii. 6,7, and by his apostles shewed his Gospel, called 
here his judgmeat, to the Gentile world. The way and method of salvation, 
the judgment which is “committed to the Son,” is not only wrought out by 
him as our great high priest, but shewed and published by him as our great 
prophet. The Gospel, as it is the rule of practice and conversation, which has 
a direct tendency to the reforming and bettering men’s hearts and lives, shall 
be shewed to the Gentiles. God’s judgments had been the Jews’ peculiar, 
Ps. exlivii. 19. But it was oft foretold by the Old Testament prophets, that 
they should be “shewed to the Gentiles,’ which therefore ought not to have 
been such a surprise as it was to the unbelieving Jews; much less a vexation. 
2nd. “In his name shall the Gentiles trust,” ver. 21. e shall so “ shew judg- 
ment” to them, that they shall heed and observe what he shews them, and be 
influenced by it to depend upon him, to devote themselves to him, and conform 
to that judgment. ote, The great design of the Gospel is to bring people to 
trust in the name of Jesus Christ; his name, Jesus the Saviour, that precious 
name whereby he is called, and which is as ointment poured forth, “the Lord 
our Righteousness.” The evangelist here follows the Septuagint, or per- 
haps the latter editions of the Septuagint follow the evangelist ; the Hebrew 
(Usa. xlii. 4) is, “the isles shall wait for his law.” The isles of the Gentiles 
are spoken of, Gen. x. 5. Peopled by the sons of Japhet, of whom it was said, 
Gen. ix. 27, “ God shall persuade Japhet to dwell in the tents of Shem;” which 
was now to be fulfilled, when “the isles” (saith the prophet), “the Gentiles ” 
(saith the evangelist), shall “ wait for his law, and trust in his name.” Compare 
these together, and observe, that they, and they only, can with confidence 
“trust in Christ’s name,” that “ wait for his law” with a resolution to be ruled 
by it. Observe also, that the law we wait for is the law of faith, the law of 
“trusting in his name.” This is now his great commandment, that we “ be- 
lieve in Christ,” 1 Jno. iii. 23. 

Thirdly. The prediction concerning him, and his mild and quiet management 
of his undertaking, ver. 19, 20. It is chiefly for the sake of this that it is here 
quoted, upon occasion of Christ’s affected privacy and concealment. 1. That 
he should carry on his undertaking without noise or ostentation: “He shall 
not strive, or make an ey ” Christ and his kingdom “ come not with obser- 
vation,” Lu. xvii. 20,21. When the first-begotten was brought into the world, 
it was not with state and ceremony; he made no public entry, had no harbin- 
gers to proclaim him king: ‘He was in the world, and the world knew him 
not.” Those were mistaken that fed themselves with hopes of a pompous 
Saviour: “ His voice was not heard in the streets ;” ‘ Lo, here is Christ,’ or, ‘ Lo, 
he is there.’ He spoke in a still small voice, which was alluring to all, but ter- 
rifying to none; he did not affect to make a noise, but came down silently, like 
the dew. What he spoke and did was with the greatest humility and self-denial 
possible. His kingdom was spiritual, and therefore not to be advanced by 
force or violence, or by talking big. No, “the kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power.” 2 That he should carry on his undertaking without severity 
and rigour, ver. 20: “ A bruised reed shall he not break.” Some understand this 
of his patience in bearing with the wicked; he could as easily have broken these 
Pharisees as a bruised reed, and have quenched them as soon as smoking flax ; 
but he will not do it till the judgment day, when all his enemies shall be made 
his footstool. Others rather understand it of his power and grace in bearin 
up the weak. In general, the design of his Gospel is to establish such a method 
of salvation as encourageth sincerity, though there be much infirmity; doth 
not insist upon a sinless obedience, but accepts an upright willing mind. As 
to particular persons that follow Christ, in weakness, and in fear, and much 
trembling, Observe, Ist. How their case is here described; they are like “a 
bruisedreed,” and “smoking flax.” 
“bruised reed,” and their weakness offensive, like “smoking flax :” some little 
life they have, but it is like that of a bruised reed; some little heat, but 
like that of “smoking flax.” Christ’s disciples were as yet but weak; and 
muny are 80, that have a place in his family. 


well suid, he “does no outward act: the healing is performed without 
even a word of command. ‘The stretching forth the hand was to 
prove its soundness, which the Divine power wrought in the act of 
stretching forth.” Meanwhile the man was healed, and they were 
confounded. 

xii. 14. That a consultat’on was held as to the means to be 
adopted for-putting Jesus to death need not surprise us. Not only 
were the enemies disconcerted and embittered, but they regarded 
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is as a “bruised reed;” the corruption and badness in them is as “ smokin; 
flax,” as the wick of a candle when it is put out, and is yet smoking. 2n 
What is the compassion of our Lerd Jesus towards them. He will not dis- 
courage them, much less reject them, or cast them off; the reed that is bruised 
shall not be broken and trodden down, but shall be supported and made as a 
strong cedar, or flourishing palm tree. The candle newly lighted, though it 
only smokes, and doth not flame, shall not be blown out, but blown up. 
The day of “small things” is the day of “ precious things;” and therefore he 
will not despise it, but make it the day of “great things,” Zec. iv. 10. Note, Our 
Lord Jesus deals very tenda7ly with those that have true grace, though they 
be weak in it, Jsa. xl. 11; Heb. v. 2. He remembers, not only that we are dust, 
but that we are flesh. 3rd. The good issue and success of this, intimated in 
that, “till he send forth judgment unto victory.” That judgment which he 
shewed to the Gentile. abell be victorious; he will go on conquering and to 
conquer, Rev. vi. 2. Both the preaching of the Gospel in the world, and the 
power of the Gospel in the heart, shall prevail. Grace shall get the upper hand 
ot corruption, and shall at length be perfected in glory; Christ’s judgment 
wil! be brought forth to victory, for when he judgeth he will overcome. He 
shall “ bring forth judgment unto truth :” so it is, Zsa. xlii. 3. Truth and vic- 
tory are much the same; for “ great is the truth, and will prevail.” 

22 Then was brought unto him one possessed with 
a devil, blind, and dumb: and he healed him, inso- 
much that the blind and dumb both spake and saw. 
23 And all the people were amazed, and said, Is not 
this the son of David? 24 But when the Pharisees 
heard 2, they said, This fellow doth not cast out devils, 
but by Beelzebub the prince of the devils. 25 And 
Jesus knew their thoughts, and said unto them, Every 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to desola- 
tion; and every city or house divided against itself 
shall not stand: 26 And if Satan cast out Satan, 
he is divided against himself; how shall then his 
kingdom stand? 27 And if I by Beelzebub cast 
out devils, by whom do your children cast them out? 
therefore they shall be your judges. 28 But if I 
cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the king- 
dom of God is come unto you. 29 Or else how can 
one enter into a strong man’s house, and spoil his 
goods, except he first bind the strong man? and then 
he will spoil his house. 
is ayainst me; and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth abroad. 81 Wherefore I say unto you, 
All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men: but the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. 32 And 
whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come. 
33 Hither make the tree good, and his fruit good ; 
or else make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt : 
for the tree is known by his fruit. 34 O generation 
of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things ? 
for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. 35 A good man out of the good treasure 
of the heart bringeth forth good things: and an evil 
man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things. 
36 But I say unto you, That every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment. 37 For by thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned. 


In these verses we have, 

1. Christ’s glorious conquest of Satan wn the gracious cure, of one that, by 

a Divine permission, was under his power, and in his possession, ver 22. Here 
observe 

First. The man’s case was very sad: he was “ ‘possessed with a devil.” There 

s time than usual, that Christ’a 


our Lord as a blasphemer, who by the Mosaic law deserved the. 
punishment of death. But since the right to inflict a capital 
sentence was not allowed them by the actual rulers, it was deemed 
advisable to consider what steps should be taken. 

xii, 15—21. Our Lord withdrew from the danger which menaced 
him, and adopted other measures of a precautionary character, 
because his time was not yet come, and his glorious scheme was not 
yet fully developed. The prophecy quoted trom Isa. slii. 1 not 
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power might be the more maguified, and his purpose the more manifested in 
opposing and dispossessing Satan, and it might the more evidently appear that 
he came to “destroy the works of the devil.” This poor man that was pos- 
sessed was blind and dumb; a miserable case: he could neither see to help 
himself, nor speak to others to help him. A soul under Satan’s power, and led 
eaptive by him, is blind in the things of God, and dumb at the throne of grace ; 
sees nothing, and saith nothing to the purpose. Satan blinds the eye of faith, 
and seals up the lips of prayer. 

Secondly. His cure was very strange, and the more so because sudden: “he 
healed him.” Note, The conquering and dispossessing of Satan is the healing 
of souls; and the cause being removed, immediately the effect ceased; the 
“blind and dumb both spake and saw.” Note, Christ’s mercy is directty oppo- 
site to Satan’s malice ; his favour, to the devil’s mischiefs. When Satan’s power 
is broke in the soul, the eyes are opened to see God’s glory, and the lips opened 
to aprek his praise. i 

IL. The conviction which this gave to the people, to “all the people ;” they 
“were amazed.” Christ had wrought divers miracles of this kind before, but 
his works are not the less wonderful, nor the less to be wondered at, for their 
pane. ort repeated, They inferred from it, “Is not this the son of David?” 
‘the Messiah promied that was to spring from the loins of David? Is not this 
he that should come?’ We may take this. 

First. As an inquiring question: they asked, “Is not this the son of David?” 
out did not stay for an answer: the impressions were co ent, but they were 
transient. It was a good question they started; but it should seem it was soon 
lost, and was not prosecuted. Such convictions as these should be brought to 
a head, and then t er are likely to be brought to the heart. Or, 

Secondly. As an affirming question: “Is not this the son of David?” ‘Yes, 
certainly it is; it can be no other. Such miracles as these plainly evince that 
the kingdom of the Messiah is now in the setting up.’ And they were the 
people, the vulgar sort of the spectators, that drew this inference from Christ’s 
miracles. Atheists will say, ‘That was because they were less prying than the 
Pharisees.’ No, the matter of fact was obvious, and required not much search ; 
but it was because they were less prejudiced and biassed by worldly interest. 
So plain and easy was the way made to this great truth, of Christ’s being the 
Messiah and Saviour of the world, that the common people could not miss it: 
the “ wayfaring men, though fools, could not err therein:” see Isa. xxxv. 8. 
it was found of them that sought it; and it is an instance of the condescension 
of the Divine grace, that the things that were “hid from the wise and prudent” 
were “revealed unto babes.” The world by wisdom knew not God, and by the 
foolish things the wise were confounded. 

ILI. The blasphemous cavil of the Pharisees, ver. 24. The Pharisees were a 
sort of men that pretended to more knowledge in, and zeal for, the Divine 
law than other -poople, yet they were the most inveterate enemies to Christ and 
his doctrine, They were proud of the reputation they had among the people, 
that fed their pride, supported their power, and filled their purses; Ae when 
they heard the people say, “Is not this the son of David?” they were ex- 
tremely nettled, more at that than at the miracle itself: this made them jealous 
of our Lord Jesus, and Bpprshens xe that if his interest in the people’s esteem 
increased, theirs must o _course be eclipsed and diminished; therefore they 
envied him, as Saul did his father Dayid, because of what the women sang of 
him, 1 Sam. xviii. 7,8. Note, Those that bind up their happiness in the praise 
and applause of men, expose themselves to a perpetual uneasiness upon every 
favourable word that they hear saidof any other. The shadow of honour fol- 
lowed Christ, that fled from it, and fled from the Pharisees, that were eager 
in the pursuit of it. They said, ‘“ This fellow doth not cast out devils, but 
Bree zebub the prince of the devils,” and therefore is not the son of David.’ 

serve 

First. How scornfully they speak of Christ: “ This fellow;” as if that pre- 
cious name of his, which is “as ointment poured forth,” were not worthy to 
be taken into their lips. It is an instance of their pride and superciliousness, 
and their diabolical envy, that the more people magnified Christ, the more 
industrious they were to vilify him, It is an ill thing to speak of good men 
with disdain, because they are poor. 

Secondly. How blasphemously they speak of his miracles: they could not 
deny the matter of fact ; it was as plain as the sun that devils were cast out by 
the word of Christ; nor could they deny that it was an extraordinary thing, 
and supernatural: and being thus forced to grant the premises, they had no 
other way to avoid the conclusion, that “this is the son of David,” but by 
suggesting that Christ “cast out devils by Beelzebub:”.that there was a 
compact between Christ and the devil; pursuant to that, the devil was not 
cast out, but did voluntarily retire, and give back by consent, and with design; 
or, as if by an agreement with the ruling devil, he had power to cast out the 
inferior devils. o surmise could be more palpably false and vile than this, 
that he who is truth itself should be in combination with the father of lies to 
cheat the world. This was the last refuge, or subterfuge rather, of an obsti- 
nate infidelity, that was resolved to stand it out against the clearest conviction. 
Observe, Among the devils there is a prince, the ringleader of the apostacy 
from God, and rebellion against him. But this prince is Beelzebub, the god of 
a fly, or a dunghill god: How art thou fallen, O Lucifer! from an angel of 
light to be a lord of flies! Yet this is the prince of the devils too, the chief of 
the Fg of infernal spirits. 

1V. Christ’s reply to this base insinuation, ver. 25—30: “ Jesus knew their 
thoughts.” Note, Jesus Christ knows what we are thinking at, any time, knows 
what is in man; “he understandeth our thoughts afar off.” It would seem 
the Pharisees could not for shame speak it out, but kept it in their minds: 
they could not expect to satisfy the people with it; they therefore reserved 
it for the silencing of the convictions ot their own consciences. Many are 
kept off from their duty by that which they are ashamed to own, but which 
shey cannot hide from Jesus Christ. Yet it is probable the Pharisees had 
whispered what they thought amung themselves, to help to harden one an- 
other: but Christ’s reply is said to be to their thoughts, because he knew with 
what mind, and from what principle, they said it; that they did not say it in 
their haste, but it was the product of a rooted maliguity. Christ’s reply to 
this imputation is copious and gorenka that “every mouth may be stopped” 
with sense and reason, before it be stopped with fire and brimstone. Here 
are three arguments by which he demonstrates the unreasonableness of this 
suggestion 3 F i 

irst. It would be very strange, and highly improbable, that Satan should 
be cast out by such a compact, because then Satan’s kingdom would be “ divided 
against itself ;” which, considering his subtlety, is not a thing to be imagined, 
ver. 25, 26. 1. Here is a known rule laid down, that in all societies a common 
ruin is the consequence of mutual quarrels: “ Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation,” and every family too. Qu@ enim domus tam 
stabilis est, que tam firma civitas, que non odiis atque dissidiis funditus everti 
possit ?—* For what family is so strong, what community so firm, as not to be 
overturned by enmity aud dissension ?’—Cic. Lel. 7. Divisions commonly end 
in desolations: if we clash, we break; if we divide one from another, we be- 
come an easy prey to a vommou enemy; much more, if we “ bite and devour 
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one another,” shall we be “ consumed one of another,” Ga. v. 15. 


) : i Churches 
and nations have known this by sad experience. 


2. ‘The application of it to the 


case in hand, ver. 26: “If Satan cast out Satan.” If the prince of the devils 
should be at variance with the inferior devils, the whole kingdom and interest 
would soon be broken. Nay, if Satan should come into a compact with Christ, 


it must be to his own ruin; for the manifest design and tendency of Christ’s 
preaching and miracles was to overthrow the kingdom of Satan, as a kingdom 
of darkness, wickedness, and enmity to God; and to set up, upon the ruins of it 
a kingdom of light, holiness, and love. “The works of the devil,” as a rebel 
against God, and a tyrant over the souls of men, were destroyed by Christ; 
and therefore it was the most absurd thing imaginable to think that Beelzebub 
should at all countenance such a design, or come into it. If he should fall in 
with Christ, “how should then his kingdom stand?” He would himself con- 
tribute to the overthrow of it. Note, The devil has a kingdom, a common 
interest, in opposition to God and Christ, which, to the utmost of his power, 
he will make to stand; and he will never come into Christ’s interests: he must 
be conquered and broken by Christ, and therefore cannot submit and bend to 
him. What concord or communion can there be between light and darkness, 
Christ and Belial, Christ and Beelzebub? Christ will destroy the devil’s 
kingdom; but he needs not do it by any such little arts and projects as this of a 
secret compact with Beelzebub; no, this victory must be obtained by nobler 
methods. Let the prince of the devils muster up all his forces—let him make 
use of all his powers and politics, and keep his interests in the closest confe- 
deracy ; is Christ will be too hard for his united force, and “ his kingdom shall 
not stand. 

Secondly. It was not at all strange or improbable that devils should be cast out 
by the Spirit of God; for, 1. How otherwise “do your children cast them out?” 

here were those among the Jews who, by invocation of the name of the most 
high God, or the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, did sometimes cast out 
devils. Josephus speaks of some in his time that did it. We read of “ Jewish 
exorcists,” Acts xix. 13; and of some that in “ Christ’s name cast out devils,” 
though they did not follow him, Mar. ix. 38, or were not faithful to him 
ch. vii. 22. These the Pharisees condemned not; but imputed what they did 
to the Spirit of God, and valued themselves and their nation by it. It was 
therefore merely from spite and envy to Christ that they would own that 
others cast out devils by the Spirit of God, but suggest that he did it by com- 
pact with Beelzebub. Note, It is the way of malicious people, especially the 
malicious pospentorn of Christ and Christianity, to condemn the same thing 
in those they hate, which they approve of and applaud in those they have a 
kindness for. The judgments of envy are made, not by things, but persons; 
not by reason, but prejudice. But those were very unfit to sit in Moses’ seat 
who knew faces, and knew nothing else, in judgment: “Therefore they shall be 
your judges ;” that is, ‘ This contradicting of yourselves will rise up in Judgment 
against you at the great day, and will condeinn you.’ Note, In the last judg- 
ment, not only every sin, but every aggravation of it, will be brought into the 
account; and some of our notions that were right and good will be brought in 
evidence against us, to convict us of partiality. 2. This casting out of devils 
was a certain token and indication of the approach and appearance of the king- 
dom of God, ver. 28. ‘But if it be indeed that “I cast out devils by the Spirit 
of God,” as certainly I do, then you must conclude that, though you are un- 
willing to receive it, yet the liuedent of the Messiah is now about to be set up 
among you.’ Other miracles that Christ wrought proved him sent of God; but 
this proved him sent of God to destroy the devil’s kingdom and his works. Now 
that great promise was evidently fulfilled, that “ the seed of the woman should 
break the serpent’s head,” Gen. iii. 15. ‘'Therefore that glorious dispensation 
of the kingdom of God, which has been long expected, is now commenced ; 
slight it at your peril.’ Note, Ist. The destruction of the devil’s power is 
wrought by the Spirit of God. That Spirit, who works to the obedience of 
faith, overthrows the interest of that spirit who works in the children of un- 
belief and disobedience. 2nd. The casting out of devils is a certain introduc- 
tion to the kingdom of God. If the devil’s interest in a soul be not only 
checked by custom or external restraints, but sunk and broken by the Spirit of 
God, as a sanctifier, no doubt but “ the kingdom of God is come” to that soul— 
the kingdom of grace, a blessed earnest of the kingdom of glory. 

Thirdly. The comparing of Christ’s miracles, particularly this of casting out 
devils with his doctrine, and the design and bendency of his holy religion, did 
evidence that he was so far from being in league with Satan, that he was at open 
enmity and hostility against him, ver. 29. “ How can one enter into astrong man’s 
house, and plunder his goods,” and carry them away, “ except he first bind the 
strong man,” and then he may do what he pleaseth with his goods. The world 
that sat in darkness, and lay in wickedness, was in Satan’s possession, and under 
his power, as a house in the possession and under the power of a strong man; so 
is every unregenerate soul : there Satan resides, there he rules. Now, 1. The de. 
sign of Christ’s Gospel was to spoil the devil’s house, which, as a strong man, he 
kept in the world; to turn people “from darkness to light,” from sin to holiness, 
from this world to a better, “fromthe power of Satan unto God,” Acts xxvi. 18, 
to alter the property of souls. 2. Pursuant to this design, he bound the strong 
man, when he cast out unclean spirits by his word. Thus he wrested the sword 
out of the devil’s hand, that he might wrest the sceptre out of it. The doctrine 
of Christ teacheth us how to construe his miracles; and, when he shewed 
how easily and effectually he could cast the devil out of people’s bodies, he 
encouraged all believers to hope that, whatever power Satan mht usurp and 
exercise in the souls of men, Christ, Bt his grace, will break it: he will spoil 
him, for it appears he can bind him. When nations were turned “from the 
service of idols to serve the living God,” when some of the worst of sinners were 
sanctified and justified, and became the best of saints, then Christ spoiled the 
deyil’s house, and will spoil it more and more. J 

Lastly. Itis here intimated that this holy war, which Christ was carrying on 
with vigour against the devil and his kingdom, was such as would not admit of 
a neutrality, ver. 30: “ He that is not with me is against me.” In the little 
differences that may arise between the disciples of Christ among themselves, 
we are taught to lessen the matters in variance, and to seek peace, by account- 
ing those that are not against us, to be with us, Lw. ix. 50; butin the great 
quarrel between Christ and the devil, no peace is to be sought, nor any such 
favourable construction to be made of an indifferency in the matter: he that is 
not hearty for Christ, will be reckoned with as really against him; he that is 
cold in the cause is looked uponas an enemy. When the dispute is between God 
and Baal, there is no halting between the two, | Ain. xviii. 21. There is no 
trimming between Christ and Belial; for the kingdom of Christ, as it is eter- 
nally opposite to, so it will be eternally victorious over, the devil’s kingdoin ; 
and therefore, in this cause, there is no sitting still, with Gilead beyond Jordan 
or Asher on the sea shore, Jud. v. 16, 17: we must be entirely, faithfully, an 
immoveably on Christ’s side; it is the right side, and will at Wt be the rising 
side; see Hx. xxxii. 26. ‘The latter clause is to the same purpose, “ He that 
gathereth not with me, scattereth.” Note, 1. Christ’s errand into the world 
was togather ; to gather in his harvest, to gather in those that the Father had 
given him, Jno. xi. 52; Hph.i. 10. 2. Christ expects and requires from those 
that are with him, that they gather with him; that they not only gather to him 


merely shows the character which the Messiah would bear, but the 
fact that the Gentile nations were to be included in the Gospel plan 
of salvation. The words of the prophecy are not quoted with a literal 
regard to the Hebrew text, in accordance with the constant habit of 
the evangelists. The expression, “a bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking flax shall he not quench,” is by some regarded as 
proverbial, although it occurs in the original of Isaiah. It may or 
may not be so. It is usually understocd to mean that he will not 


crush the contrite heart, nor extinguish the faintest glimmering of 
grace. No doubt it signifies that he will exercise forbearance until 
his conflict shall issue in victory. This being the case, the forbear- 
ance may be shown towards the shattered and doomed forees of the 
world, as well as towards the feeble believer. 

xii. 23. ‘“‘Is not this the son of David?” means, “ Is not this the 
Messiah, who is expected from among the descendants of David ?”' 
The phrase “son of David” does not actually appear in the Old 
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themselves, but do all they can in their places to gather others to him, and so 
to strengthen his interest. 3. Those who will not appear and act as furtherers 
ot Christ’s kingdom, will be looked upon, and dealt with, as hinderers of it. 
If we gather not with Christ, we scatter: il is not enough, net to do hurt, 
but we must do good. Thus is the breach widened vetween Christ and Satan, 
to shew there was no such compact between them as the Pharisees whispered. 

V. Here is a discourse of Christ's upon this occasion, concerning tongue sins. 
** Wherefore I say unto you.” He seems to turn from the Pharisees to the 
people, from disputing to, instructing; and, from the sin of the Pharisees, he 
warns the people concerning three sorts of tongue sins: for others’ harms are 
admonitions to us. 

First. Blasphemous words against the Holy Ghost, the worst kind of tongue 
sins, and unpardonable, ver. 31, 32. y 

1. Here is a gracious assurance of the pardon of all sin upon gospel! terms. 
This Christ saith unto us, and it isa comfortable saying, that the greatness of 
sin shall be no bar to our acceptance with God, if we truly repent, and believe 
the Gospel: “All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men.” 
‘Though the sin has been “as scarlet and crimson,” Jsa. i. 18, though never so 
heinous in its nature, never so much aggravated by its circumstances, and 
never so oft repeated, though it “ reach up to the heaven,” yet with the Lord 
there is mercy, that “reacheth beyond the heavens ;” even blasphemy, a sin 
immediately touching God’s name and honour. Paul obtained mercy, who 
had been a blasphemer, 1 Tim. i. 13. Well may we say, “who is a God like 
unto thee, pardoning iniquity ?” Mic. vii. 18. Even “ words spoken against the 
Son of man shall be forgiven,” as theirs was who reviled him at his death, many 
of whom repented, and found mercy. Christ herein hath set an example to 
all other the sons of men, to be roan to forgive words spoken against them: 
“T, as a deaf man, heard not.” Observe, They shall be forgiven unto men 
aot to devils: this is love to the whole world of mankind, above the world of 
fallen angels, that all sin is pardonable to them. 

2. Here is an exception of the blasphemy “against the Holy Ghost,” which 
is here declared to be the only unpardonable sin. See here, Ist. What this sin 
is. It is “speaking against the Holy Ghost.” See what malignity there is in 
tongue sins, when the only unpardonable sin is so. But “ Jesus knew their 
thoughts,” ver. 25. It is not all speaking against the person or essence of the 
Holy Ghost, or some of his more private operations, or merely the resisting of 
his internal working in the sinner himself, that is here meant; for “ who then 
should be saved?” It is adjudged in our law, that an act of indemnity shall 
always be construed in favour of that grace and clemency which is the intend- 
ment of the act; and therefore the exceptions in the act are not to be extended 
further than needs must. The Gospel is an act of indemnity ; none are ex- 
cepted by name, nor any by description, but those only that ‘blaspheme the 
Holy Ghost ;’ which therefore must be construed in the narrowest sense. All 
prosunite sinners are etfectually cut off by the conditions of the indemnity 
aith and repentance; and therefore the other exceptions must not be stretched 
far: and this blasphemy is excepted, not for any defect of mercy in God, or 
merit in Christ, but because it inevitably leaves the sinner in infidelity and 
sale We have reason to think that none are guilty of this sin who 
believe that Christ is “the Son of God,” and sincerely desire to have part in his 
merit and mercy. And those who fear they have committed this sin, it is a 
Re sign they have not. The learned Dr. Whitby very well observes, that 

hrist speaks not of what was now said or done, but of what should be, 
Mar. iii. 28; Lu. xii. 10, “ whosoever shall blaspheme.” As for those who blas- 

hemed Christ, when he was here upon earth, and called him a winebibber, a 

eceiver, a blasphemer, and the like, they had some colour of excuse, because of 
the meanness of his appearance, and the prejudices of the nation against him ; 
and the proof of his Divine mission was not perfected till after his ascension ; 
and therefore, upon their repentance, they shall be pardoned; and it is hoped 
they may be convinced, by the pouring out of the Spirit, as many of them were, 
who had been his betrayers and murderers. But if, when the Holy Ghost is 
given, in his inward gifts of revelation, speaking with tongues and the like, 
such as were the distributions of the Spirit among the apostles, if they con- 
tinue to blaspheme the Spirit likewise as an evil spirit, there is no hope of 
them, that they will ever be brought to believe in Christ. For, First. Those 
gifts of the Holy Ghost in the apostles were the last proofs that God designed 
to make use of for the confirming of the Gospel, and were still kept in reserve, 
when other methods proceeded. Secondly. This was the most powerful evi- 
dence, and more apt to convince than miracles themselves. Thirdly. ‘Those 
therefore that blaspheme this dispensation of the Spirit cannot possibly be 
brought to believe in Christ. Those who shall impute them to a collusion with 
Satan, as the Pharisees did the miracles, what can convince them? This is such 
a stronghold of infidelity as a man can never be beaten out of, and is therefore 
unpardonable, because hereby repentance is hid from the sinner’s eyes. 2nd. 
What the sentence is that is passed upon it: “ It shall not be forgiven, neither 
in this world, nor in the world to come.” As in the then state of the Jewish 
church there was no sacrifice of expiation for the “soul that sinned presump- 
tuously,” so neither under the dispensation of gospel grace, which is often in 
Scripture called “ the world to come,” shall there be any pardon to such as 
“ tread under foot the blood of the covenant,” and do “ despite to the spirit of 
grace.” There is no cure for a sin so or against the EEL. It wasa 
rule in our old law, ‘ No sanctuary for sacrilege: or, ‘It shall be forgiven 
neither now, in the sinner’s own conscience, nor in the great day, when the 
pardon shall be published;’ or, ‘This is a sm that exposeth the sinner both 
to temporal and eternal punishment, both to present wrath, and the wrath to 


Secondly. Christ speaks here concerning other words, the products of cor- 
ruption reigning in_the heart, and breaking out thence, ver. 33—35. It was 
said, ver. 25, that “‘ Jesus knew their thoughts ;” and here he spoke with an eye 
to them, shewing thatit was not strange they should speak so ill, when their 
hearts were so full of enmity and malice, which yet they often endeavoured to 
cloak and cover, by See Gene just men. Our Lord Jesus therefore 
points to the springs, and heals them; let the heart be sanctified, and it will 
appear in our words. 

1. The heart is the root, the language is the fruit, ver. 33. If the nature of 
the tree be good, it will bring forth fruit accordingly. Where grace is the 
reigning principle in the heart, the language will be the language of Canaan; 
aud, on the contrary, whatever lust reigns in the heart, it will break out: rotten 
lungs make a stinking breath. Men’s language discovers what country they 
are of, so likewise ‘ what manner of spirit they are of.” Either “make the tree 
Seite and then the “fruit will be ood,” —get pure hearts, and then you will 

ve pure lips and pure lives,—or else “the tree will be corrupt,” and “ the 
fruit” accordingly. You may make a crab stock to become a good tree, by 
grafting into it an imp from a good tree, and then the fruit will be good; but if 
the tree be still the same, plant it where you will, and water it with what you 
will, the fruit will be still corrupt. Note, Unless the heart be transformed, 
the life will never be thoroughly reformed. These Pharisees were shy of 
speaking out their wicked thoughts of Jesus Christ; but Christ here in- 
timates how vain it was for them to seek to hide that root of bitterness in 
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them, that bore this gall and wormwood, when they never sought to mertify 
it. ei It should be more our care to be good reaily, than to seem good cnt 
wardly. 

2. Te heart is the fountain, the words are the streams, ver.34: ‘‘ Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaks,” as the streams are the overflowings 
of the spring. A wicked heart is said to “send forth wickedness as a fountain 
casteth Sorth her waters,” Jer. vi. 7. “A troubled fountain, and a corrupt 
spring,” such as Solomon speaks of, Pr. xxv. 26, must needs send forth ah 
and unpleasant streams. Evil words are the natural genuine product of an evi 
heart. Nothing but the salt of grace, cast into the spring, will heal the waters, 
“ season the speech,” and purify the “corrupt communication.” This they 
wanted ; they were eyil: and “ how can ye, being evil, speak good things ? 
They were “‘a generation of vipers ;” John Baptist had called them so, ch. iii. 7, 
and se were still the same; for “ can the Ethiopian change his skin?” The 
people looked upon the Pharisees as a generation cf saints; but Christ eails 
them ‘a generation of vipers,” the seed of the serpent, that had an enmity to 
Christ and his Gospel. ow what could be expected from “a generation of 
vipers,” but that which is poisonous and malignant? Can the viper be other- 
wise than venomous? Note, Ill things may be expected from ill people, as 
said the proverb of the ancients; “ wickedness proceedeth from the wicked,” 
} Sam. xxiv. 13. ‘* The vile person will speak villany,”’ Zsa. xxxii. 6. Those 
that are themselves evil, have neither skill nor will to speak good things, as 
they should be spoken. Christ would have his disciples know what sort of 
men they were to live among, that they might know what to look for. The 
are as Ezekiel,“ among scorpions,” ze. ii. 6, and must not think it strange 
they be stung and bitten. 

3. The heart is the treasury, the words are the things brought out of that 
treasury, ver. 35; and from hence men’s characters may be drawn, and they may 
be judged of, Ist. It is the character of a “ good man,” that he has “a good 
treasure in his heart,” and from thence “ brings forth good things,” as there is 
occasion. Graces, comforts, experiences, good knowledge, good affections 
good resolutions, these are a “good treasure in the heart ;” the Word of God 
hidden there, the law of God written there, Divine truths dwelling and ruling 
there, are a treasure there, valuable and suitable, kept safe, and kept secret, as 
the stores of the good householder, but ready for use upon all occasions. A 
good man thus furnished “ will bring forth,” as Joseph out of his stores—will be 
speaking and doing that which is good, for God’s giory and the edification of 
others. See Pr. x. 11, 13, 14, 20, 21, 31, 32.. This is “ bringing forth good things.” 
Some pretend to good expenses that have nota “good treasure ;” such willsoon 
be bankrupts: some pretend to have a good treasure within, but give no proof 
of it: they hope they have it in them, and thank God, whatever their words 
and actions are, they have good hearts. But “faith without works is dead.” 
And some have a good treasure of wisdoin and knowledge, but they are not 
communicative, they do not “ bring forth” out of it. They have a ta ent, but 
know not how to trade with it. The complete Christian in this bears the image 
of God, that he both “is good, and doth good.” 2nd. It is the character of an 
“ evil man,” that he has an “evil treasure in his heart,” and out of it “ bringeth 
forth evil things.” Lusts and corruptions dwelling and reigning in the heart 
are an evil treasure, out of which the sinner brings forth ill words and ac- 
tions, to the dishonour of God and the hurt of others. See Gen. vi. 5, 12; 
ch. xv. 18—20; Jas. i. 15. But “treasures of wickedness” (Pr. x. 2) will be 
“ treasures of wrath.” 3rd. Christ speaks here concerning“ idle words,” and 
shews what evil there is in them, ver. 36,37; much more is there in such wicked 
words as the Pharisees spoke. It concerns us to think much of the day of 
judgment, that that may be a check Laie our tongues. And let us consider, 
First. How particular the account will be of tongue sins in that day; even 
“for every idle word,” or discourse, “ that men speak, they shall give account.” 
This intimates, Ist. That God takes notice of every word we say, even that 
which we ourselves do not take notice of. See Ps. exxxix. 4; “ Not a word in 
my tongue but thou knowest it ;” though spoken without regard or design, God 
takes cognizance of it. 2nd. That vain, idle, impertinent talk is displeasing to 
God, which tends not to any good purpose, is not to any use of edifying ; it is 
the product of a vain and trifling heart. These “idle words” are the same 
with that “ foolish talking and jesting” which is forbidden, Fph. v. 4. This is 
that sin which is seldom wanting in the “ multitude of words, unprofitable 
talk,” Job xv. 3. 3rd. We must shortly account for these idle words; they will 
be produced in evidence against us, to prove us unprofitable servants, that have 
not improved the faculties of reason and speech, which are part of the talents 
we are intrusted with. If we repent not of our idle words, and our aceount 
for them be not balanced by the blood of Christ, we are undone. Secondly. 
How strict the judgment will be upon that account, ver. 37: “ By thy words 
thou shalt be justified,” or condemned; a common rule in men’s judgments, and 
here applied to God’s. Note, The constant tenour of our discourse, according 
as it is gracious or not gracious, will be an evidence for us, or against us, at the 
great day. Those that seemed to be religious, but “ bridled not their tongue,” 
will then be found to have put a cheat upon themselves with a vain religion, 
Jas. i. 26. Some think Christ here refers to that of Eliphaz, Job xv. 6, 
“Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not 1;” or rather to that of Solo- 
mon, Pr. xviii. 21, “ Death and life are in the power ef the tongue.” 


38 Then certain of the scribes and of the Phari- 
sees answered, saying, Master, we would see a sign 
from thee. 39 But he answered and said unto them, 
An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign; and there shall no sign be given to it, but the 
sien of the prophet Jonas: 40 For as Jonas was 
three days and three nights in the whale’s belly ; so 
shall the Son of man be three days and three nights 

‘in the heart of the earth. 41 The men of Nineveh 
| shall rise in judgment with this generation, and shall 


| 


condemn it: because they repented at the preaching 
| of Jonas ; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. 
42 The queen of the south shall rise up in the judg- 
ment with this generation, and shall condemn it: for 


Testament, but it was adopted by the Jews in consequence of 
passages which declare that the future glorious king and deliverer 
would descend from David. Lightfoot observes that it is of common 
occurrence in the Talmud. é 

xii. 27. The children of the Pharisees were probably the followers 
of their sect, some of whom certainly were professed exorcists. 
Josephus refers the origin of the practice to Solomon, who, he says, 
“left behind him the manner of using exorcisms, by which they 


70 


drive away demons, so that they never return; and this method of 
cure is of great force unto this day.” He then proceeds to report 
a curious case which he had himself witnessed (“ Antiq.,” viii. 2, 5). 
He elsewhere gives a very fabulous account of a root which had the 
virtue of expelling demons (“ Wars,” vii. 6, 3). Whether the Jewish 
exorcist did or did not expel demons is a disputed point, but we can 
scarcely think that God used their incantations to work miracles. 
xii, 31. ““ Wherefore” here refers to what our Lord had already 
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she came from the uttermost parts of the earth to| 
hear the wisdom of Solomon ; and, behold, a greater 
than Solomon ts here. 43 When the unclean spirit 
is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places, 
seeking rest, and findeth none. 44 ‘Then he saith, 
I will return into my house from whence | came out; 
and when he is come, he findeth i¢ empty, swept, and 
garnished. 45 Then goeth he, and taketh with him- 
self seven other spirits more wicked than !:imself, and 
they enter in and dwell there: and the last state of 
that man is worse than the first. Even so shall it be 
also unto this wicked generation. 


It is probable these Pharisees, that Christ is here in discourse with, were not 
the same that cavilled at him, ver. 24, and would not credit the signs he gave; 
but another set of them, that saw there was no reason to discredit them, but 
would not content themselves with the signs he gave, nor admit the evidence 
oF them, unless he would give them such further proof as they should demand. 

ere is 

I. Their address to him, ver. 38. They compliment him with the title of 
“ Master,” pretending respect for bim, when they intended to abuse him: all are 
not indeed Christ’s servants who call him “master.” Their request is, “ We 
would see a sign from thee.” It was highly reasonable they should see a sign; 
that he should, by miracles, prove his Divine mission: see Fx. iv. 8, 9. He 
came to take down a model of religion that was set up by miracles, and there- 
fore it was requisite he should produce the same credentials. But it was 
highly unreasonable to demand a sien now, when he had given so many signs 
already, that did abundantly prove him “sent of God.” Note, It is natural 
to proud men to prescribe to God, and then make that an excuse for not sub- 
scribing to him: but a man’s offence will never be his defence. 

Il. His answer to this address, this insolent demand. 

First, He condemns the demand, as the language of an “evil and adulterous 
generation,” ver. 39. He fastens the charge, not only on the scribes and Phari- 
sees, but the whole nation of the Jews; they were all like their leaders, a seed 
and succession of evil doers. They were “an evil generation” indeed, that 
not only hardened themselves against the conviction of Christ’s miracles, but 
set themselves to abuse him, and put contempt on his miracles. They were 
“an adulterous generation.” 1. As an adulterous brood, so miserably degene- 
rated from the faith and obedience of their ancestors, that Abraham and Israel 
acknowledged them not: see Jsa. lvii. 3. Or, 2. As an adulterous wife: the 
departed from that God, to whom by covenant, they had been espoused. 
They were not guilty of the whoredom of idolatry, as they had been before the 
captivity ; but they were guilty of infidelity and all iniquity, and that is whore- 
dom too. They did not look after pes of their own making, but they looked 
for signs of their own devising; and that was adultery. 

econdly. He denies to pore them any other sign more than he has already 
given them, but “that of the prophet Jonas.” Note, Thepeh Christ is always 
ready to hear and answer holy desires and prayers, yet he will not gratify 
corrupt lusts and humours. Those that ask amiss, ask and have not. Signs 
were granted to those who desired them for the confirmation of their faith, as 
to Abraham and Gideon; but were denied to those that demanded them for 
the excuse of their unbelief. Justly might Christ have said they shall never 
see another miracle; but see his wonderful goodness. 1. They shall have the 
same signs still repeated, for their further benefit and more abundant convic- 
tion, 2. They shall have one sign of a different kind from all these, and that is 
the “ resurrection of Christ from the dead, by his own power,” called here “‘ the 
sign of the prophet Jonas.” This was yet reserved for their conviction; and was 
intended to be the great proof of Christ’s being the Messiah, for by that he was 
* declared to be the Son of God with power,” Rom. i. 4. That was such a sign 
as surpassed all the rest, completed and crowned them. ‘If they ~will not be- 
lieve the former signs, they will not believe this, Hx. iv. 9; and if this will not 
convince them, nothing will.’ And yet the unbelief of the Jews found out an 
evasion to shift off that too, by saying, “‘his disciples came and stole him 
away :” for none are so incurably blind as those that are resolved they will 
not see. Now the sign of the prophet Jonas he further explains here, ver. 40: 
“As Jonas was three days and toes nights in the whale’s belly,” and then 
came out again safe and well, thus Christ shall be so long in the grave, and 
then shall rise again. Ist. he grave was to Christ as the belly of the fish was 
to Jonah; thither was he thrown as a ransom for lives ready to be lost ina 
storm ; there he lay, as “in the belly of hell,” Jonah ii. 2, and seemed to be cast 
out of God’s sight. 2nd. He continued in the grave just as long as Jonah con- 
tinued in the fish’s belly, “three days and three nights;” not three whole days 
and nights; it is probable Jonah did not lie so long in the whale’s belly, but | 
part of three natural days (vuxPjmepae the Greeks called them): he was buried | 
in the afternoon of the sixth day of the week, and rose an in the morning of 
the first day. It is a manner of speech very usual: see 1 Ain. xx. 29; Est. iv. 16; 
v.13 Lu.ii. 21. So long Jonah was a prisoner for his own sin, so long Christ was | 
aprisoner for ours. 3rd. As Jonah in the whale’s belly comforted himself with 
an assurance that yet he should look again towards God’s “holy temple,” 
Jonah ii. 4, so Christ, when he lay in the grave, is expressly said to “rest in 
hope,” as one assured he should “not see corruption,” Acts il. 26,27, 4th. As 
Jonah, on the third day, was discharged from his prison, and came to the land 
of the living again, from the “congregation of the dead,” (for dead things are 
said to be “ formed from under the water,” Job xxvi. 5,) so Christ, on the third 
should return to life, and rise out of his grave, to send abroad his Gospel 
to the Gentiles. 

Thirdly. Christ takes this ocvasion to represent the sad character and con- 
dition of that generation in which he lived; a generation that would not be 
reformed, and therefore could not but be ruined. And he gives them their 
character, as it would stand in the day of judgment, under the full discoveries 
and final sentences of that day. Persons and things now appear under false 
colours; characters and conditions are here changeable: if, therefore, we would 
make a right estimate, we must take our measures from the last Judgment: 
sotoRs are really wuat they are eternally. Now Christ represents the people 
of the Jews, : 

1. As a generation that would be condemned by “the men uf Nineveh,” whose 
repenting at the preaching of Jonah would “rise up in judgment” against them, | 


said of the men who ascribed his miracles to Satan, whereas he 
wrought them by the Spirit of God. “All manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men:” that is, can be pardoned, or 
is pardonable. In the next clause the word “ Holy” is not in the 
original, which reads “ but the blaspheming of the Spirit,” meaning 
the Spirit of God named in verse 28. 

xii. 32. The interpretations put upon these words are numerous. 
The sense is that there is hope of mercy for such as revile the 
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ver. 41. Christ’s resurrection will be the sig,, uf the prophet Jonas to them 
but it will not have so happy an effect upon them as ten of Jonas had npon 
the Ninevites, for they were by it brought to such a repentance as prevented 
their ruin; but the Jews will be hardened in an unbelief that shall hasten their 
ruin. And in the day of judgment the repentance of the Ninevites will be 
mentioned as an aggravation of the sin, and consequently the condemnation, of 
those to whom Christ preached then, and of those to whom Christ is preached 
now ; for this reason, because Christ is greater than Jonah. Ist. Jonah was 
but a man, subject to like passions, to like sinful passions, as we are; but 
Christ is the Son of God. 2nd. Jonah was a stranger in Nineveh ; he cane 
among strangers, that were prejudiced against his country ; but Christ “came 
to his own,” when he preached to the Jews; and much more when he is preached 
among professing Christians, that are called by his name. 3rd. Jonah preached 
but one short sermon, and that with no great solemnity, but as he passed along 
the streets ; Christ renews his calls—sate and taught, taught in the synagogues. 
4th. Jonah preached nothing but wrath and ruin within forty days, gave no 
instructions, directions, or encouragement to repent; but Christ, besides the 
warning given us of our danger, hath shewed wherein we must repent, and 
assured us of acceptance upon our repentance, because “the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” 5th. Jonah wrought no miracle to confirm his doctrine, shewed no 
good will to the Ninevites ; but Christ wrought abundance of miracles, and all 
miracles of mercy ; and yet the Ninevites “repented at the preaching of Jonas,” 
but the Jews were not wrought upon by Christ’s preaching. Note, The good- 
ness of some, who have less helps and advantages for their souls, will aggravate 
the badness of those that have much greater; those that by twilight discover 
the things that belong to their peace,” will shame those that grope at noonday. 

2. Asa genpeation that would be condemned by the queen of the south, the 

ueen of Sheba, ver.42. The Ninevites would shame them for not repenting, 
the queen of Sheba for not believing in Christ. She came from a far countr 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon; yet people will not be persuaded to come an 
hear the wisdom of Christ, though he is in every thing greater than Solomon, 
Ist. The queen of Sheba had no invitation to come to Solomon, nor any promise 
of being welcome; but we are invited to Christ, to sit at his feet, and hear 
his Word. 2nd. Solomon was but a wise man, but Christ is wisdom itself 
in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom. 3rd. The queen of Sheba had 
many difficulties to break through: she was a woman unfit for travel, the 
journey long and perilous; she was a queen, and what would become of her 
own country in her absence? We have no such cares to hinder us. 4th. She 
could not be sure that it would be worth her while to go so far on this errand. 
Fame uses to flatter men, and perhaps she might have in her own country, 
or court, wise men sufficient to instruct her; yet, having heard of Solomon's 
fame, she would see him: but we come not to Christ upon such uncertainties. 
5th. She “came from the uttermost parts of the earth;” bunt we have Christ 
among us, and his Word nigh us: ‘‘ Behold, he stands at the door, and knocks.” 
6th, It should seem, the wisdom the queen of Sheba came for, was only philo- 
sophy and politics ; but the wisdom that is to be had with Christ, is wisdom to 
salvation. 7th. She could only hear Solomon’s wisdom, he could not give her 
wisdom; but Christ will give wisdom to those that come to him; nay, he will 
himself “ be made of God to them wisdom.” So that, upon all these accounts, if 
we do not “ hear the wisdom of Christ,” the forwardness of the queen of Sheba, 
to come and hear the wisdom of Solomon will rise up in judgment against us, 
and condemn us; for Jesus Christ is greater than Solomon. 

3. Asa generation that were resolved to continue in the possession and under 
the power of Satan, notwithstanding all the methods that were used to dis- 
possess him, and rescue them, they are compared to one from whom the devil 
Is gone out, but returns with double force, ver. 43—45. ‘The devil is here 
called “the unclean spirit,” for he has lost all his purity, and delights in and 
promotes all manner of impurity among men. Now, Ist. The parable repre- 
sents his possessing men’s bodies: Christ having lately cast out a devil, and 
they having said he hada devil, gave occasion to shew how much they were 
under the power of Satan. ‘This is a further proof that Christ did not cast out 
devils by compact with the devil, for then he would soon have returned again ; 
but Christ’s e)ectment of him was final, and such as barred re-entry; we tind- 
ing him charging the evil spirit to “go out, and enter no more,” BY ar. ix. 17. 
Probably the devil was wont sometimes thus to sport with those he had pos- 
session of: he would go out, and then return again with more fury: hence the 
lucid intervals of those in that condition were commonly followed with the 
more violent fits. When the devil is gone out, he is uneasy, for “ he sleeps not 
except he have done mischief,” Pr. iv. 16; “he walks in dry places,” like one 
that is very melancholy ; he “seeks rest, but finds none,” until he returns again. 
When Christ cast the legion out of the man, they begged leave to enter into the 
swine, where they went not long in dry places, but into the lake presently. 
ond. The epplicavion of the parable makes it to represent the case of the 
body of the Jewish church and nation: “So shall it be with this wicked gene- 
ration,” that now resist, and will finally reject, the Gospel of Christ. The devil, 
who, by the labours of Christ and his isciples, had been cast out of many of the 
Jews, sought for rest among the heathen, from whose persons and temples the 
Christians would every where expel him: so Dr. Whitby. . Or, finding no 
where else in the heathen world such pleasant desirable habitations to his 
satisfaction, as here in the hearts of the Jews, (so Dr. Hammond,) he shall there- 
fore enter again in them; for Christ had not found admission among them; and 
they, by their prodigious wickedness and obstinate unbelief, were still more 
ready than ever to receive him, And then he shall take a durable possession 
here; and the state of this people is likely to be more desperately damnable (so 
Dr. Hammond) than it was before Christ came among them, or would have 
been, if Satan had never been cast out. The body of that nation is here repre- 
sented, Mirst. As an phostate people. After the captivity in Babylon, they 
began to reform; left their idols, appeared with some face of religion; but they 
soon corrupted themselves again, hough they never relapsed into idolatry, 
they fell into all manner of impiety and profaneness, went worse and worse, 
and added, to all the rest of their wickedness, a wilful contempt of, and oppo- 
sition to, Christ and his Gospel. Secondly. As a people marked for ruin, A 
new commission was passing the séals against that ‘‘ hypocritical nation,” the 
“people of God’s wrath,” thie that, /sa. x. 6; and their destruction by the 
Romans was likely to be greater than any other, as their sins had been more 
flagrant. Then it was that “wrath came upon them to the uttermost,” 
1 Thes. ii. 15, 16. Let this be a warning to all nations and churches to take 
heed of leaving their first love, of letting fall a good work of reformation begun 
among them, and returning to that wickedness which they seemed to have for- 
saken; for “the last state of such will be worse than the first.” 


46 While he yet talked to the people, behold, his 
mother and his brethren stood without, desiring to 
speak with him. 47 Then one said unto him, Be- 
ihold, thy mother and thy brethren stand without, 


Messiah, but none for those who revile the Holy Spirit. When our 
Lord adds, “ neither in this world, neither in the world to come,” he 
surely does not teach that pardon for any sins is bestowed in the 
future state after death. Yet on such shadowy inferences the whole 


system of purgatory, prayers for the dead, and the like is founded. 
The phrase does not occur in the parallel texts, Mark iti. 29 and 
Luke xii. 10, Among the fathers Augustine was, pernaps, the first 
who thought this proved the forgiveness ¢«f ome in the world to come. 
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desiring to speak with thee. 48 But he answered || Mkine that is ét tor theins when he died, he left chem rch levaciess now ie 
and said unto him that told him, Who is my mother? || Pith tim at lust, and will in nothing fail todo the kajemen’s if haye then in 
and who are my brethren? 49 And he stretched |) rer yi ore Oe tase bofoce hie Pethecon Out will confess them before 
forth his hand toward his disciples, and said, Behold 

my mother and my brethren! 50 For whosoever CHAPTER XIII. 


shall do the will of my Father which 1S in heaven, , In this chapter we have, I. The favour which Christ did to his countrymen in preaching 
| the kingdom of heaven to them, ver. 1, 2. He preached to them in parables, and here 


the same 1S my brother, and sister, and mother. gives the reason why he chose that way of instructing, ver. 10—17. And the evan- 
; gelist gives another reason, ver. 34, 35. Here are eight parables recorded in this 

Many excellent useful sayings came from the mouth of our Lord Jesus upon chapter, which are designed to represent ‘the kingdom of heaven,” the method of 
particular occasions: even his digressions were instructive, as well as his set planting the gospel kingdom in the world, and of its growth and success. The great 
discourses ; as here observe, : truths and laws of that kingdom are in other Scriptures laid down plainly, and without 
I. How Christ was interrupted in his preaching by his mother and _ his parables; but, from circumstances of its beginning and progress, are here laid open in 
orethren, that “ stood without, desiring to speak with him,” ver. 46, 47; which parables. 1. Here is one parable to shew what are the great hindrances of people’s 
desire of theirs was handed to him through the crowd. It isneedlesstoinquire |, profiting by the word of the Gospel, and in how many it comes short of its end, through 
which of his brethren they were that came along with his mother; perhaps their own folly; and that is the parable of the four sorts of grounds, delivered, ver. 3_9, 
they were those that “ did not believe in him,” Jno. vii. 5; or what their busi- and expounded, ver. 18—23. 2. Here are two parables intended to shew that there 
ness was; perhaps it was only designed to oblige him to break off, forfear he would be a mixture of good and bad in the gospel church, which would continue till 
should overspend himself, or to caution him to take heed of giving offence, by the great separation between them in the judgment day. The parable of the tares put 
his discourse, to the Pharisees, and running himself into a premunire ; as if they forth, ver. 24—30, and expounded, at the request of the disciples, ver. 36-—43; and that 


could teach him wisdom. of the net cast into the sea, ver. 47—50. 3. Here are two parables intended to shew 


First. He was yet “tulking to the people.” Note, Christ’s preaching was that the gospel church would be very small at first, but in process of time it should 
talking : it was plain, easy, and familiar, and suited to their capacity and case. become a considerable body: that of the grain of mustard seed, ver. 31, 32, and that 
What Christ had delivered had been cavilled at, and yet he went on. Note, of the leaven, ver. 33. 4. Here are two parables intended to shew that those who ex- 


The opposing we meet with in our work must not drive us from it. He left pect salvation by the Gospel must be willing to venture all, and quit all in the prospect 
1 


off talking with the Pharisees, for he saw he could do no good with them; but of it, and they shall be no losers by the bargain: that of the treasure hid in the field, 
continued to talk to the common people, who, having not such a conceit of their ver. 43, and that of the pearl of great price, ver. 45,46. 5. Here is one parable in- 
knowledge as the Pharisees had, were willing to learn. tended for direction to the disciples to make use of the instructions he had given them 


f “Hi h od without, desiring to speak with for the benefit of others; and that is the parable of the good householder, ver. 51, 52. 
Secondly, His mother and brethren stood wit 2 & Pp II. The contempt which his countrymen put upon him, for the sake of the meanness 


him, when they should have been standing within, desiring to hear him. They 
had’ the advantage of his daily converse in private, and therefore were less of his parentage, ver. 53—58. 
lic preaching. Note, Many times those that are : 


mindful to attend upon his pub p t 4 % Car 

nearest akin to the means of knowledge and grace are most negligent. Fami- Z GQ oY HE same day went Jesus out 
liarity and easiness of access breed some degree of contempt. ‘e are apt to Feo Pra 0. 

neglect that, this day, which we think we may have any day, forgetting that it is e of the house and sat by the 
only the present time we can be sure of: to morrow is none of ours. There is J YL . . - 
too much truth in that common pores ‘The nearer the church, the further y GF sea side. 2 And great multi- 


from God.’ _It is a pity it should be so. : 

Thirdly. They not only would not hear him themselves, but they interrupted 
others, that “heard him gladly.” The devil was a sworn enemy to our Saviour’s 
preaching. He had sought to baffle his discourse by the unreasonable cavils of 
the scribes and Pharisees; and when he could not gain his point that way, he 
endeavoured to break it off by the unseasonable visits of his relations. Note, 
We often meet with hindrances and obstructions in our work by our friends 
that are about us, and are taken off by civil respects from our spiritual con- 
cerns. Those that really wish well to us, and to our work, may sometimes, by 
their indiscretion, prove our back friends, and impediments to us in our ak 

e 


as Peter was offensive to Christ, with his “ Master, spare thyself,” when 


shore. 3 And he spake many 
thought himself very oflicious. The mother of our Lord desired to speak with things unto them in parables, 
him. Itseems she had not then learned to command her son, as the iniquity 


and idolatry of the church of Rome hath since pretended to teach her; nor saying, Behold, a sower went forth to sow i 4A And 


was she so free from fault and folly as they would make her. It was Christ’s : 
prerogative, and not his mother’s, to do every thing wisely and well, and in its when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way side, 


season. Christ once said to his mother, “ How is it that ye sought me? Wist . 3 ~ 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” and it was then said, she and the fowls came and devoured them up: 9) Some 


laid up that saying in her heart,” Lu. ii. 49. But if she had remembered it- 
now, she would not_have Abs him this diversion, when he was about his’ fell upon stony places, where they had not much 


Father’s business. Note, There is many a good truth, that we thought was : 
well laid up when we heard it, which yet is out of the way when we have | earth: and forthwith they sprung up, because they 


:casion to use it. 
AL “How he pases 2 this interruption, ver. 48—50. had no deepness of earth: 6 And when the sun 


First. He would not hearken to it; was so intent upon his work, that no 


ee or au rs oud ee him sid — cede 4 is my para ae was up, they were scorched ; and because they 

who are my brethren ?” ot that natural affection is to be put off; or that. u . 

madee poe ic religion, a can ge ata aeacee to jaye to had no root, they withered away. “4 And some fell 

other relations; but ‘‘ every thing is beautiful in its season,” and the lesser dut eas 

must stand by while the areata is done. When our regard to our pélationh among th Orns; and the thorns sprung up,and choked 

comes in competition with the service of God, and the improving of an oppor- them F 8 But other fell into good ground and 
. ? 


tudes were gathered together 
unto him, so that he went 
into a ship, and sat; and the 
whole multitudes stood on the 


tunity to do good, in such a case we must say to our father, “I have not seen 
him,” as Levi did, Deu. xxxiii. 9. The nearest relations must be ser ioe Se 
hated; that is, we must love them less than Christ, Lu. xiv. 26; and our duty 
to God must have the preference. This Christ has here given us an example 
of ; the “zeal of God’s house” did so far “ eat him up,” that it made him not 
only forget himself, but forget his dearest relations; and we must not take it 
ill of our friends, nor put it upon the score of their wickednesses, if they prefer 
the plceeras ot God before the pleasing of us; but must readily forgive those 
neglects which may easily be imputed to a pious zeal for God’s glory and 
others’ good. Nay, we must deny ourselves, and our satisfaction, rather than 
do that which may any way divert our friends from, or distract them in, their 
duty to God. 

Secondly. He took that occasion to prefer his disciples, who were his spiritual 
kindred, before his natural relations as such, which was a good reason why he 
would not leave preaching to speak with his brethren. e would rather be 
profiting his disciples than pleasing his relations. Observe, 1. The description 
of Christ’s disciples: they are such as “do the will of his Father;” not only 
hear it, and know it, and talk of it, but do it; for doing the will of God is the 
best preparative for discipleship, Jno. vii. 17, and the best proof of it, ch. vii. 215 | 
that denominates us his disciples indeed. Christ doth not say, ‘ Whosoever | 


shall do iay will;’ for he came not to seek or do his own will, distinct from 
his Father’s: his will and his Father’s are the same; but he refers us to his 
Father’s will, because now, in his present state and work, he referred himself 
to it, Jno. vi. 38. 2. The dignity of Christ’s disciples: “The same is my 
Beaten. apaetee and mothe His ei pe a ad vids all to rosea him, 
and embraced his doctrine, were dearer to him than any that were akin to him i 

according to the flesh. They had preferred Christ before their relations; they POTS SU Tay ae bein 

“ left their father,” ch. iv. 22; x. 37; and now, to make them amends, and to shew | ‘ * 

that there was no love lost, he preferred them before his relations. Did not brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some 
they hereby receive, in point of honour, “a hundredfold?” ch. xix. 29. It was. 5 . 

very endearing, and very encouraging, for Christ to say, “ Behold my mother sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 9 Who hath ears to hear, 


and my brethren;” yet it was not their privilege alone; “this honour have al 


the saints.” Note, All obedient believers are near akin to Jesus Christ: they let him hear. 10 And the disciples came, and said. 


wear his name, bear his image, have his nature, are of his family. He loves 


them, owns them, converses freely with them, as his relations; he bida them,| unto him, Why speakest thou unto them in parables? 


xii. 35. Menander says, ‘‘ Good works proceed from a good mind.” |/ On the common objection that Jesus was not in the grave three days 
This sentiment accords with the first part of the verse before us, || and three nights, Kuinoel says, ‘The Hebrews called two nights, 


and implies the second. with part of the first and third day, three days and three nights.” 
xii. 40. The word “ whale” here stands for “ fish” in Jonah i. 17, || Hence such passages as 1 Sam. xxx. 12, 13. 
where the Septuagint version has “whale:” “And the Lord com- xii. 42. ‘The queen of the south” is called queen of Sheba in 


manded a great whale to swallow up Jonah. And Jonah was in the ||/1 Kings x. 1, and 2 Chron. ix. 1. Josephus says she ruled over 
belly of the whale three days and three nights.’ But it is well known || Ethiopia and Egypt, and so the Abyssinians say; but the Arabs say’ 
that the Greeks gave the name of whale to other very large fish. !!she came from Saba, in Arabia Felix. Im this verse, for “a greater 
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11 He answered and said unto them, Because it is 
given unto vou to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, but to them it is not given. 12 For who- 
soever hath, to him shail be given, and he shall have 
moro abundance: but whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that he hath. 13 There- 
fore speak I to them in parables: because they seeing 
see not; and hearing they hear not, neither do they 
understand. 14 And in them is fulfilled the pro- 
pre of Esaias, which saith, By hearing ye shall 
vear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall 
see, and shall not perceive: 15 For this people’s 
heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hear- 
ing, and their eyes they have closed ; lest at any time 
they should see with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and should understand with their heart, and 
should be converted, and I should heal them. 16 
But blessed are your eyes, for they see: and your 
ears, for they hear. 17 For verily I say unto you, 
That many prophets and righteous men have desired 
to see those things which ye see, and have not seen 
them; and to hear those things which ye hear, and 
have not heard them. 18 Hear ye therefore the para- 
ble of the sower. 19 When any one heareth the 
word of the kingdom, and understandeth z¢ not, then 
cometh the wicked one, and catcheth away that which 
was sown in his heart. ‘This is he which received 
seed by the way side. 20 But he that received the 
seed into stony places, the same is he that heareth 
the word, and anon with joy receiveth it; 21 Yet 
hath he not root in himself, but dureth for a while : 
for when tribulation or persecution ariseth because 
of the word, by and by he is offended. 22 He also 
that received seed among the thorns is he that heareth 
the word; and the care of this world, and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh 
unfruitful. 23 But he that received. seed into the 
good ground is he that heareth the word, and under- 
standeth it; which also beareth fruit, and bringeth 
forth, some an hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. 


We have here Christ preaching, and may observe, 

First. When Christ preached this sermon, it was the same day that he 
preached the sermon in the Fores outs chapter ; so unwearied was he in doing 
good, and working the works of Him that sent him. Note, Christ was for 
preaching both ends of the day, and has, by his example, recommended that 
practice to his church: we must, “in the morning sow our seed, and in the 
evening not withhold our hand ;” see Keel. xi. 6. An afternoon sermon, well 
heard, will be so far from driving out the morning sermon, that it will rather 
clench it, and fasten the nail in a sure place. Though Christ had been in the 
morning opposed and cavilled at by his enemies, and disturbed and interrupted 
by his friends, yet he went on with his work; and in the latter part of the day 
we do not find that he met with such discouragements. Those who with cou- 
rage and zeal break through difficulties, in God's service, will perhaps find them 
not so apt to recur as they fear. Resist them, and they will flee. 

Secondly. ‘To whom he preached. There were “great multitudes gathered 
together to him,” and they were the auditors. We do not find that any of the 
scribes or Pharisees were present: they were willing to hear him when he 
peaches in the synagogue, ch. xii. 9, 14; but they thought it below them to go 

ear a sermon by the sea side, though Christ himself was the preacher; and 
truly he had better have their room than their pare ; 
absent, he went on quietly and without contradiction, Note, Sometimes there 
is inost of the power of religion there, where there is less of the pomp of it: 
“ the poor receive the Gospel.” When Christ went “to the sea side,” “ multi- 
tudes” were mespentins Seebered together to him.” Where the king is, there 
is the court; where Christ is, there is the church, though it be the ‘sea side. 
Note, Those that would get good by the Word, must be willing to follow it in 
all its removes; when the ark shifts, shift after it. ‘The Pharisees had been 
Jabouring, by base calumnies and suggestions, to drive the people off from 


for, nuw they were 


following Christ, but they still flocked after him as much as ever. Note, 
Christ will be glorified, in spite of all onposition ; he will be followed. 
than Solomon,” we should read, “ more than Solomon.” So in verse 


41, for “a greater than Jonas,” we should have “more than Jonas.” 
xii. 43—45, This passage is an allegory or a parable, the imagery 
of which is drawn from opinions current among the Jews. To 
regard it as a literal statement of fact is scarcely possible. The 
man who gives up evil and does not take to good is likely before 
long to be worse than before. 
“ii 46, The mention of our Lord’s brethren has provoked much 
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| 


| profitable, and the more so for its being pleasant. 


A.D. 31. 


Thirdly. Where he preached this sermon. 1. His meeting place was the sea 
side. He went “ out of the house” (because there was no room for the auditory) 
into the open air. It was a pity but such a preacher should have had the most 
spacious, sumptuous, and convenient place to preach in that could be devised, 
like one of the Roman theatres. But he was now in his state of humiliation ; 
and in this, as in other things, denied himself the honours due to him: that as 
he had not a house of his own to live in, so he had not a chapel of his own to 
preach in. By this he teacheth us, in the external circumstances of worship, 
not to covet that which is stately, but to make the best. of the conveniences 
which God in his providence allots to us. When Christ was born he was 
crowded into the stable; and now to the sea side, upon the strand, where all 
persons might come to him with freedom. He that was truth itself sought no 
corners, no adyta, as the pagan mysteries did: “‘ Wisdom cried without,” 
Pr. i. 20; Jno. xviii. 20. 2, His pulpit was a ship; not like Ezra’s pulpit, that 


| was “made for the purpose,” Neh. viii. 4; but converted to this use, for want ot 


abetter. No place amiss for such a preacher, whose presence dignified and con- 
secrated any place. Let not those who preach Christ be ashamed, though they 
have mean and inconvenient places to preach in. Some observe, that the people 
stood upon dry ground, ie firm ground, while the preacher was upon the 
water, in more hazard. Ministers are most exposed to trouble. Here was a 
true rostrum, a ship pulpit. 

Fourthly. What, and how he preached. 1. He “spake many things unto 
them ;” many more, it is likely, than are here recorded, but all excellent and 
necessary things; things that belong to our peace, things pertaining to the 
“kingdom of heayen;” they were not trifles, but things of everlasting conse- 
quence that Christ spoke of. It concerns us to“ give a more earnest heed,” 
when Christ hath so many things to say to us, that we miss not any of them. 
2. What he spoke was “in parables;” a parable sometimes signifies any wise, 
weighty saying, that is instructive: but here, in the Gospels, it generally sig - 
nifies a continued similitude, or comparison, by which spiritual and heavenly 
things wexe described in language borrowed from the things of this life. It 
was a wayof teaching used very much, not only by the Jewish rabbins, but 
by the Arabians, and other the wise men of the East; and it was found very 
1 Our Saviour used it much, 
and in it condescended to the capacities of people, and lisped to them in their 
own language. God had long “ used similitudes by his servants the prophets,” 
Hos. xii. 10, and to little purpose; now he useth similitudes by his Son; sure 
they will reverence him, who speaks “from heaven,” and of “heavenly things,” 
and yet clothes them with expressions borrowed from “ things certiyae see 
Jno. iii. 12; so descending in a cloud. ow, 

I. We have here the general reason why Christ taught in parables. The disci- 
ples werea little surprised at it; for, hitherto, in his preaching, he had not much 
used it; and therefore they ask, “Why speakest thou to them in parables?” 
Because they were truly desirous that the people might hear with understanding. 
They do not say, ‘ W Mi speakest thou to us ?’—they knew how to get the 
parables explained, but “to them.” Note, We ought to be concerned for the 
edification of others, as well as for our own, by the Word preached ; and, if our- 
selves strong, yet to “ bear the infirmities of the weak.” To this question Christ 
answers largely, ver. 1_—17, where he tells them, that therefore he preached by 
parables, because thereby the things of God were made more plain and easy to 
them that were willing to be taught, and, at the same time, more difficult anu 
obscure to those that were willingly ignorant; and thus the Gospel would be a 
“savour of life” to some, and of death to others. A parable, like the pillar of cloud 
and fire, turns a dark side towards Egyptians, which confounds them, but a light 
side towards Israelites, which comforts them, and so answers a double intention. 
The same light directs the eyes of some, but dazzles the eyes of others. Now, 

First. This reason is laid down, ver. 11: “ Because it is given to you to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to themit is not given.” That is, 
1. The disciples had knowledge, but the people had not. You know already 
something of these mysteries, and need not in this familiar way to be instructed; 
but the people are ignorant, are yet but babes, and must be taught as such, by 

lain similitudes, being yet incapable of receiving instruction in any other way 3 
for ‘though they have eyes, they know not how to use them:’ so some. Or. 
2. The disciples were well inclined to the knowledge of gospel mysteries, and 
would search into the parables, and by them would be led into a more intimate 
acquaintance with those mysteries; but the carnal hearers, that rested in bare 
hearing, and would not be at the pains to look further, nor to ask the meaning 
of the parables, would be never the wiser, and so would heer suffer for their 
remissness. A parable isa shell that keeps good fruit for the di igent, but keeps 
it from the slothful. Note, 1st. There are mysteries in the kingdom of heavan; 
and, without controversy, “great is the mystery of godliness.” Christ’s incar- 
nation, satisfaction, intercession, our justification and sanctification by union 
with Christ, and indeed the whole work of redemption, from first to last, are 
mysteries; they could never have been discovered bat by Divine revelation 
1 Cor. xv. 51; were at this time discovered but in part to the disciples, and will 
never be fully discovered till the veil shall be rent: but the mysteriousness of 

ospel truth should not discourage us from, but quicken us in, our inquiries after 
it, and searches into it. 2nd. It is graciously given to the disciples of Christ to 
be acquainted with these mysteries. Knowledge is the first gift of God, and it 
is a hating dishing gift, Pr. ii. 6. It was given to the apostles, because they 
were Christ’s constant followers and attendants. Note, The nearer we draw 
to Christ, and the more we converse with him, the better acquainted we shall 
be with gospel mysteries. It is given to all true believers, who have an expe- 
rimental knowledge of the gospel mysteries; and that is, without doubt, the 
best knowledge. A principle of grace in the heart is that which makes men of 
quick understanding “‘in the fear of the Lord,” and in the faith of Christ, and so 
in the meaning of parables; and for want of that, Nicodemus, a master in 
Israel, talked of the “new birth” as a blind man of colours. 3rd. That there 
are those to “whom this knowledge is not given;” and a man can “receive 
nothing unless it be given him from above,” Jno, iii. 27. And be it remem- 
bered that God is debtor to no man ; his grace is his own, he gives or withholds 
it at pleasure; Jtom. xi. 35. The ditference must be resolved into God’s sove- 
reignty, as before, ch, xi. 25, 26. ; eres 

Secondly.. ‘This reason is further illustrated by the rule God observes in dis- 
pensing his gifts; he bestows them on those that improve them, but takes them 
away from those that bury them. It is a rule among men, that they will rather 
intrust their money with those that have increased their estates by their 
industry, than with those who have diminished them by their slothtulness. 
1. Here is a promise to him that hath, that hath true grace, pursuant to the 
election of grace; that hath, and useth what he hath; he shall have more 
abundance. God’s favours are earnests of further favours; where he lays the 
foundation he will build upon it. Christ’s disciples used the knowledge they 
now had, and they had more abundance at the pouring out of the Spirit, Acts il. 
They that have the truth of grace shall have the increase of grace, even to an 
abundance in glory. Pr. iv. 18. “Joseph, he will add,” Gen. xxx. 24. 2. Here 
is a threatening to ie that hath not; that has no desire of grace, that makes no 
right use of the gifts and graces he has, has no root, no solid principle; that 
hath, but useth not what he has; from bim shall be taken away that which he 

« 


discussion, and sundry opinions respecting their relation to him have 
been entertained. The ancient writer Hegesippus says that, in the 
time of Domitian, “there were yet living of the family of our Lord 
the grandchildren of Judas, called the brother of our Lord, according 
to the flesh.” Some have supposed they were the children of Mary’s 
sister, the wife of Cleopas or Alpheus; others that they were the 
sons of Joseph by a former wife; and others that they were really 
the sons of Mary, and the younger brothers of Jesus. ‘I'his last 
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has, or seems to have. His leaves shall wither, his gifts decay; the means of 
zrace he has, and makes no use of, shall be taken from him. God will call in 
tis talents, out of their hands that are likely to become bankrupts quickly. 

Thirdly. This reason is particularly explained with reference to the two 
sorts of people Christ had to do with. 

1. Some were willingly ignorant; and such were amused by the parables, 
ver. 13, “ because they seeing, see not.” They had shut their eyes against the 
clear light of Christ’s plainer preaching, and therefore were now left in the 
dark. Seeing Christ’s person, they see not his glory, see no difference between 
him and another man; seeing his miracles, and hearing his preaching, they see 
not, they hear not, with any concern or application; they understand neither. 
Note, Ist, There are many that see the gospel light, and hear the gospel sound, 
but it never reacheth their hearts, nor has it any place in them. 2nd, It is just 
with God to take away the light from those that shut their eyes against it ; 
that such as will be ignorant may be so. And God’s dealing thus with them 
magnifies his distinguishing grace to his disciples. Now in this the Scripture 
would be fulfilled, ver. 14, 15: it is quoted from Jsa. vi. 9, 19; the evangelical 
prophet, that spoke most plainly of gospel grace, foretold the contempt of it, 
and the consequences of that contempt. It is referred to no less than six times 
in the New Testament, which intimates that in gospel times spiritual judg- 
ments would be most common, which make least noise, but are most dreadful. 
That which was spoken of the sinners in Isaiah’s time was fulfilled in those in 
Christ’s time, and it is still in the fulfilling every day; for while the wicked 
heart of man keeps up the same sin, the righteous hand of God inflicts the 
same punishment. Here is, First. A description of sinners’ wilful blindness 
and hardness, which is their sin: “ This people’s heart is waxed gross,” it is 
*fattened;’ so the word is, which notes both sensuality and senselessness, 
Ps. cxix. 70; secure under the word and rod of God, and scornful as Jeshurun, 
that “waxed fat and wicked,” Deu. xxxii. 153 and when the heart is thus 
heavy, no wonder that the ears are dull of hearing. The whispers of the 
Spirit they hear not at all; or the loud calls of the \ ord, though the Word be 
nigh them, they regard not, nor are at all affected with; “they sto eir ears,” 
Ps. lviii. 4, 5; and because they are resolved to be ignorant, they shut up 
both the learning senses, for their eyes also they have closed, resolved they 
would not see light come into the world when the Sun of Righteousness arose 3 
but they shut their windows, because they “loved darkness rather than light, 
Jno. iii. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 5. Secondly. A description of that judicial blindness 
which is the just punishment of this: “‘ By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not 
understand ;” that is, ‘ What means of grace you have shall be to no purpose to 
yous though in mercy to others they are continued, yet in judgment to you the 

lessing upon them is denied.’ The saddest condition a man can be in, on 
this side hell, is to sit under the most lively ordinances with a dead, stupid, 
untouched heart. To hear God’s word, and see his providences, and yet not to 
understand and perceive his will, either in the one or in the other, is the 
greatest sin, and the greatest judgment, that can be. Observe, It is God’s work 
to “give an understanding heart ;” and he often, in a way of righteous judg- 
ment, denies it to those to whom he hath given the hearing ear and the seeing 
eye in vain. Thus doth God choose sinners’ delusions, Jsa. xvi. 4, and binds 
them over to the greatest ruin, by giving them up to their own hearts’ lusts, 
Ps. \xxx. 11, 12: “ Let them alone,” Hos. iv. 17; “My Spirit shall not always 
strive,” Gen. vi. 3. Thirdly. The woful effect and consequence of this, “lest 
at any time they should see.” They will not see, because — will not turn; 
and God saith they shall not see, because they shall not turn, “ lest they shoul 
be converted, and I should heal them.” Note, 1. That seeing, hearing, and 
understanding are necessary to conversion; for God, in working grace, deals 
with men as men, as rational agents; he draws with cords of a man, changeth 
the heart, by opening the eyes; and turns “from the power of Satan unto God,” 
by turning first “from darkness to light,” Acts xxvi. 18. 2. All those that are 
truly converted to God, shall certainly be healed by him: ‘If they be con- 
verted, I shall heal them, I shall save them.’ So that if sinners perish, it is not 
along of God, but of themselves ; they foolishly expected to be healed, without 
being converted. 3. It is just with God to deny his grace to those that have 
long and oft refused the proposals of it, and_resisted the power of it. Pharaoh 
for a good while hardened his own heart, Fx. viii. 15, 32; and afterwards God 
hardened it, Fz. ix. 12; x. 20. Let us therefore fear, lest by sinning against the 
Divine grace, we sin it away. 

2. Others were effectually called to be the disciples of Christ, and were 
truly desirous to be taught of him, and they were instructed and made to 
improve greatly in knowledge by these parables, especially when they were 
expounded; and by them the things of God were made more plain and easy, 
more intelligible and familiar, and more apt to be remembered, ver. 16, 17; 
‘your eyes see, you ears hear.” They saw the glory of God in Christ’s person, 
they heard the mind of God in Christ’s doctrine; they saw much, and were 
desirous to see more, and thereby were prepared to receive further instruction; 
they had opportunity for it, by being constant attendants on Christ, and they 
should have it from day to day, and grace with it. Now this Christ speaks of, 
Ist. As a blessing: “ Bieased are your eyes, for they see,” and ‘‘ your ears, for 
they hear ;” that is, ‘It is your happiness (and it is a happiness), for which you 
are indebted to the peculiar favour and blessing of God; it is a promised 
blessing, that, in the days of the Messiah, “‘ the eyes of them that see shall not 
be dim,” /sa. xxxii. 3. The eyes of the meanest believer, that knows experi- 
mentatly the grace of Christ, are more blessed than those of the greatest 
scholars, the greatest masters in experimental philosophy, that are strangers to 
God, who, like the other gods they serve, ‘‘have eyes, and see not:” “‘ Blessed 
are your eyes.” Note, True blessedness is entailed upon the right under- 
standing and due improvement of the mysteries of the kingdom of God. ‘The 
hearing ear, and the seeing eye, are God’s work in those that are sanctified ; they 
are the work of his grace, Pr. xx. 12; and they are a blessed work, which shall 
be fulfilled with power, when those that now “see through a glass darkly 
shall see face to face.” {t was to illustrate this blessedness that Christ said so 
much of the misery of those that are left in ignorance; “‘they have eyes, and see 
not,” but “‘ blessed are your eyes.” Note, The knowledge of Christ is a dis- 
tinguishing favour to those that have it, and upon that account the more 
obliging ; see Jno. xiv. 22. The apostles were to teach others, and therefore 
were themselves blessed with the clearest discoveries of Divine truth: “ The 
watchmen shall see eye to eye,” Jsa. lii. 8. 2nd, As a transcendent blessing, 
desired by, but not granted to, many prophets and righteous men, ver. 17. The 
Old Testament saints, that had some glimpses, some glimmerings of gospel 
light, coveted earnestly further discoveries. They had the types, shadows, and 
prophecies of these things, but longed to see the substance; that glorious end of 
these things which they could not steadfastly look unto; that glorious inside 
of those things which they could not look into. They desired to see the great 
salvation, the consolation of Israel; but did not see it, because “the fulness of 
time was not yet come.” Note, 1. Those that know something of Christ cannot 
but covet to know more. 2. The discoveries of Divine grace are made, even to 
nes and righteous men, but according to the dispensation they are under. 
oe they were the favourites of Heaven, with whom God's secret was, yet 
they have not seen the things which they desired to see, because God had 
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determined not to bring them to light yet; and his favours shall not anticipate 
his counsels. There was then, as there is still, “a glory to be revealed ;” some- 
thing in reserve, “ that they without us should not be made perfect,” Heb. xi. 40, 
3. For the exciting of our thankfulness, and the quickening of our diligence, it 
is good for us to consider what means we enjoy, and what discoveries are made 
to us now, under the Gospel, over what they had and enjoyed that lived under 
the Old Testament dispensation, especially in the revelation of the utonement 
for sin—see what are the advantages of the New Testament above the Old, 
2 Cor. iii. 7, &c.; Heb. xii. 18; and see that our improvements be proportionable 
to our advantages. 

e have here, in these verses. one of the parables which our Saviour put 
forth; it is that of the sower, and the seed; both the parable itself and the 
reddition of it. Christ’s parables are borrowed from common ordinary things, 
not from any philosophical notions or speculations, or the unusual phenomena 
of nature, though applicable enough to the matter in hand, but from the most 
obvious things, that are of every day’s observation, and come within reach of 
the meanest capacity; many of them are fetched from the husbandman’s calling, 
as this of the sower, and that of the tares. Christ chose to do this, 1. That 
spiritual things might hereby be made more plain, and, by familiar similitudes, 
might be made the more easily to slide into our understandings. 2. That com- 
mon actions might hereby be spiritualized, and we might take occasion, from 
those things which fall so often under our view, to meditate with delight on 
the things of God; and thus, when our hands are busiest about the world, we 
may not only, notwithstanding that, but even with the pele of that, be led to 
have our hearts in heaven: thus the word of God shall talk with us, talk 
familiarly with us, Pr. vi. 22. The parable of the sower is plain enough, 
ver. 3—9. The exposition of it we have from Christ himself, who knew best 
what was his own meaning. The disciples, when they asked, “ Why speakest 
thou to them in parables?” ver. 10, intimated a desire to have the parable 
explained for the sake of the people; nor was it any disparagement to their own 
knowledge to desire it for themselves. Our Lord Jesus kindly took the hint, 
and gave the sense, and “caused them to understand” the parable, directin 
his discourse to the disciples, but in the ate of the multitude, for he did no 
dismiss them till ver. 36. “Hear ye therefore the parable of the sower,” ver 18. 
‘You have heard it, but let us go over it again.’ Note, It is of good use, and 
would contribute much to our understanding of the Word, and profiting b it, 
to hear over again what we have heard, Phil. iii. 1; ‘you have heard it, but 
hear the interpretation of it.’ Note, Then only we hear the Word aright, and to 
good purpose, when we understand what we hear; it is no hearing at all, if it 
be not with understanding, Neh. viii. 2. It is God’s grace, indeed, that gives the 
understanding, but it is our duty to give our minds to understand. Let us 
therefore compare the parable and the exposition. 

First. The seed sown is the Word of God, here called “the word of the 
kingdom,” ver. 19; that is, the kingdom of heaven; that is the kingdoms the 
kingdoms of the world, compared with- that, are not to be called kingdoms. 
The Gospel comes from that kingdom, and conducts to that kingdom. The 
word of the Gospel is “‘the word of the kingdom ;” it is the word of the King. 
and where that is, “there is power:” itis a law by which we must be ruled 
and governed. ‘This word is the seed sown, which seems a dead dry thing, but 
all the product is virtually init. It is “incorruptible seed,” 1 Pet. i. 23. it is 
the Gospel that “brings forth fruit” in souls, Col. i. 5, 6. 

Secondly. The sower, that scatters this seed, is our Lord Jesus Corish either 
by himself or by his ministers; see ver. 37. People are God’s husbandry, his 
tillage; so the word is; and ministers are “ labourers together with God,” 
1 Cor. iii. 9. Preaching to a multitude is sowing the corn; we know not where 
it must light; only see that it be good, that it be clean, and be sure to give it 
seed enough. ‘The sowing of the Word is the sowing of a people for God’s 
field, “ the corn of his floor,” Zsa. xxi. 10. 

Thirdly. The ground, in which this seed is sown, is the hearts of the children 
of men, which are differently qualified and disposed; and accordingly the 
success of the Word is different. Note, Man’s heart is like soil, capable of 
improvement, of bearing good fruit; it is a pity it should lie fallow, or be like the 
field of the slothful, Pr. xxiv. 30. The soul is the proper place for the Word of 
God to dwell, and work, and rule in; its operation is upon conscience; it is to 
light that “candle of the Lord.” Now, according as we are, so the Words to us; 
recipitur ad modum_recipientis,— the reception depends upon the receiver. 
As it is with the earth, some sort of ground, take never so much pains with it, 
and throw never so good seed into it, yet it brings forth no fruit to any purpose; 
while the good soil brings forth plentifully: so it is with the hearts of men 
whose different characters are here represented by four sorts of ground, of 
which three are bad, and but one good. Note, The number of fruitless hearers 
is very great, even of those that heard Christ himself preach: “ Who has 
believed our report?” Itisa melanoholy prospect which this parable gives us 
of the congregations of those that hear the Gospel preached, that scarce one in 
four brings forth fruit to perfection. Many are called, with the common call, 
but in few is the Eternal choice evidenced by the efficacy of that call, ch. xx. 16. 
Now observe the characters of these four sorts of ground. z 

1, The highway ground, ver. 419. They had pathways through their corn 
fields, ch. xii. 1; and the seed that fell on them never entered, and so the birds 
picked it up. ‘The place where Christ’s hearers now stood, represented the 
characters of most of them; the sand on the sea shore, which was to the seed 
like the highway ground, Observe, Ist. What kind of hearers are compared 
to the highway ground: such as hear the Word, and understand it not; and it 
is their own fault that they do not. They take no hecd to it, take no hold of 
it; they do not come with any design to get good, as the highway was never 
intended to be sown. They “come before God as his people come, and sit 
before him as his people sit ;” but it is merely for fashion’s sake, to see and be 
seen; they mind not what is said; it comes in at one ear, and goes out at 
the other, and makes no impression. 2nd. How they come to be unprofitable 
hearers. ‘The “ wicked one,” that is the devil, “ cometh and catcheth away that 
which was sown.” Such mindless, careless, trifling hearers are an easy prey 
to Satan; who, as he is the great murderer of souls, so he is the great thief of 
sermons, and will be sure to rob us of the Word, if we take not care to keep it; 
as the birds pick up the seed that falls on the ground that is neither ploughed 
before, nor harrowed after. If we break not up the fallow ground, by pre- 
paring our hearts to the Word, and humbling them to it, and engaging our own 
attention,—and if we cover not the seed afterwards, by meditation and prayer,— 
if we give not “a more earnest heed to the things which we have heard,” we are 
as the highway ground. Note, The devil is a sworn enemy to our profiting by 
the Word of God; and none do more befriend his design than heedless hearers, 
who are thinking of something else, when they should be thinking of the things 
that belong to their peace. ‘ 

2. The stony ground. “Some fell upon stony places,” ver. 6,7; which repre- 
sents the case of hearers, that go further than the former, who receive some 
good impressions of the Word, but they are not lasting, ver. 20, 21. Note, It is 
possible we may be a great deal better than some others, and yet not be so 

ood as we should be; may go beyond our neighbours, and yet come short of 
eaven. Now observe, concerning these hearers that are represented hy the 


opinion came to be so objectionable that at an early date it was con- 
sidered heretical, owing to its incompatibility with the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the perpetual virginity of our Lord's mother. 

xiii. 1. The words rendered “the same day” are more literally 
“‘on that day ;” and it has been thought not certain whether or no 
the day was the one to which the preceding events belong. The 
question is not of much importance, but a reference to verse 46 of 
ehap. xii, suggests that “the same day” is in all probability intended, 
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though verse 9 of the same chapter is regarded as throwing a doubt 
upon it, The sea is the sea of Galilee. 

xili. 3. The word parable is used in several different senses in our 
version of Scripture, but it is commonly applied in the Gospels to 
those imaginary narratives which are designed in a figurative form 
to teach spiritual truth. The parable is somewhat different from a 
fable, inasmuch as the latter is usually meant only to convey some 
lesson in ordinary prudence or morality. It differs from an allegory, 
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stony ground,—Ist. How far they went. First. They “hear the Word;” they 
turn neither their backs upon it, nor a deaf earto it. Note, Hearing the Word, 
though never so frequently, never so gravely, if we rest in that, will never 
bring us to heaven. Secondly. They are “ quick in hearing,” swift to hear; 
“he anon receiveth it,” (ev@vs,) he is ready to receive it; “forthwith it sprung 
up,” ver. 5; it sooner appeared above ground than that which was sown in the 
good soil. Note, Hypocrites often get the start of true Christians in the shows 
of profession, and are often too hot to hold. He “receiveth it straightway,” 
without trying it; swallows it without oho ne and then there can never be a 
good digestion ; those are most likely to “hold fast that which is good,” that 
‘prove all things,” | Thes. v.21. Thirdly. They receive it with joy. Note, 
There are many that are very giad to hear a good sermon, that yet do not pro- 
fit by it; may be neces with the Word, and yet not changed and ruled by it; 
the heart may melt under the Word, and yet not be melted down by the Word 
much less into it, as into a mould. Many taste the good Word of God, 
Heb. vi. 5, and say Least find sweetness in it; but some beloved lust is “rolled 
under the tongue,” which it would not agree with, and so they spit it out 
again. Fourthly. bet “endure for a while,” like a violent motion, which 
continues as long as the impression of the force remains, but ceaseth when 
that hath spent itself. Note, Many “endure for a while,” that do not endure 
to the end, and so come short of the happiness which is promised to them only 
that persevere, ch. x 123; they did run well, but something hindered them, 
Gal. v.7. 2nd. How tney fell away, so that no fruit was brought to perfec- 
tion; no more than the corn, tnat havingno depth of earth, from which to draw 
moisture, is scorched and withered by the heat of the sun; and the reason is, 
First. They have “no root in themselves,” no settled fixed principles in their 
judgments, no firm resolution in their wills, nor any rooted habits in their 
affections ; nothing firm, that will be either the sap or the strength of their pro- 
fession. Note, 1. lt is possible there may be the green blade of a profession, where 
yet there is not the root of grace; hardness prevails in the heart, and what 
there is of soil and softness is only in the surface; inwardly they are no more 
affected than a stone; they have no root, that is, they are not by faith united to 
Christ, who is our root; they derive not from him, they depend not on him. 
2. Where there is not a principle, though there be a profession, we cannot ex- 
pect perseverance. Those that have no root will endure but a while. A ship 
without ballast, though she may at first outsail the laden vessel, yet will cer- 
tainly fail in stress of weather, and never make her port. Secondly. Times of 
trial come, and then they come to nothing: “ When tribulation and persecu- 
tion arise because of the Word, he is offended ;” it is a stumblingblock in his 
way, which he cannot get over; and so he flies off, and this is all that his pro- 
fession comes to. Note, 1. After a fair gale of opportunity, usually follows a 
storm of persecution, to try who have received the Word in sincerity, and who 
have not. When the Word of Christ’s kingdom comes to be the Word of 
Christ's patience, Rev. iii. 10, then is the trial, who keeps it, and who doth not, 
Rev. i. 9; it is wisdom to prepare for sucha day. 2. When trying times come, 
those that have no root are soon offended ; they first quarrel with their profes - 
sion, and then quit it; first find fault with it, and then throw it off. Hence we 
read of “the offence of the cross,” Gal. v.11. Observe, The persecution is 
represented in the penis by “the scorching sun,” ver. 6: the same sun which 
warms and cherishes that which is well rooted, withers and burns up that 
which is without root. As the Word of Christ, so the cross of Christ, is to some 
“a savour of life unto life,” to others “a savour of death unto death.” The 
same tribulation which.drives some to apostacy and ruin, works for others a 
“far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Trials which shake some, 
confirm others, Phil. i.12. Observe, How soon they fall away; by and by, as soon 
rotten as they were ripe; a profession taken up without consideration is com- 
moet let fall without it. ‘ Light come, light go.’ 

3. The thorny ground. ‘Some fell among thorns,” which are a good guard 
to the corn, when they are in the hedge; but a bad inmate, when they are in the 
field; “ and the thorns sprung up;” which intimates that they did not appear, or 
but little, when the corn was sown; but afterwards they proved choking to it, 
ver.7. This went further than the former, for it had root; and it represents 
the condition of those that do not Gente cast off their profession, and yet come 
short of any saving benefit by it; the fed they gain by the Word being insen- 
sibly overcome and overborne by the things of this arortd: Prosperity destroys 
the Word in the heart, as much as persecution doth, and more dangerously, 
because more silently: the stones spoiled the root, the thorns spoil the fruit. 

ow, what are these chokimg thorns? Ist. “ The cares of this world.” Care for 
another world would re the springing of this seed, but care for this 
world chokes it. Worldly cares are fitly compared to thorns, for they came in 
with sin, and are a fruit of the curse; they are good in their place} to stop a 
gay; buta man must be well armed that deals too much in them, 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, 7 ; 
they are entangling, vexing, scratching, and “their end is to be burned,’ 
feb. vi. 8; these thorns choke the good seed. Note, Worldly cares are great 
hindrances to our profiting by the Word of God, and our proficiency in reli- 
gion; they eat up that vigour of the soul which should be spent in Divine 
things, divert us from duty, distract us in duty, and do us most mischief of all 
afterwards; quenching the sparks of good affections, and bursting the cords of 
good resolutions. Those that are “careful, and cumbered about many things,” 
commonly “neglect the one thing needful.” 2nd. “The deceitfulness of 
riches.” Those that by their care and industry have raised estates, and so 
the danger that ariseth from care seems to be over, and they “continue hearers 
of the Word,” yet are still in a snare, Jer. v. 4, 5. it is “ hard for them to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” ‘They are apt to promise themselves that in riches 
that is not in them; to rely upon them, and to take an inordinate complacency 
in them; and this chokes the Word as much as care did. Observe, It is not so 
much riches, as ‘‘the deceitfulness of riches,” that doth the mischief. Now 
ey cannot be said to be deceitful to us, unless we put our confidence in them, 
an et our expectations from them, and. then it is that they choke the 
good seed. 

4. The good ground, ver. 18. “ Other fell into good ground ;” and it isa pity 
out that good seed should always meet with good soil, and then there is no 
loss: such are “ good hearers of the Word,” ver. 23. Note, Though there are 
many that “receive the grace of God,” and the Word of his grace, “in vain,” 
¥ God hath a remnant, by whom it is received to good purpose; for God’s 

ord shall not return empty, Jsa. lv. 10, 11. Now, that which differenced 
this good ground from the rest, was in one word, ‘fruitfulness.’ By this true 
Christians are distinguished from sp Frio, that they “bring forth the fruits 
of righteousness; so shall ye be my disciples,” Jno. xv. 8. He doth not say that 
this good ground has no stones in it, or no thorns; but ‘aere were none that 
revailed to hinder its fruitfulness. Saints in this world are not perfectly free 
rom the remains of sin, but happily freed from the reign of it. The hearers 
represented by the good ground are, Ist. Intelligent hearers. They “hear the 
ord, and understand it ;” they understand, not only the sense and meaning 
of the words, but their own concern in them; they understand it as a man of 
business understands his business. God, in his Word, deals with men as men, 
in a rational way, and yains possession of the will and affections by openiug 
the understanding ; whereas Satan, who is a thief aud a robber, “ comes not in 
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by that door, but climbeth up another way.” 2nd. Fruitful hearers, which {s an 
evidence of their good understanding, which “also beareth fruit.” Fruit is to 
every seed its own body, a substantial product in the heart and life, agreeable 
to the seed of the Word received. We then bearfruit, when we practise accord- 
ing to the Word; when the temper of our minds and the tenour of our lives 
are conformable to the Gospel we have received, and we do as we are taught. 
3rd. Not all alike fruitful; “some a hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty.” 
Note, Among fruitful Christians, some are more fruitful than others. Where 
there is true grace, yet there are degrees of it; some are of greater attain- 
ments in knowledge and holiness than others; all Christ’s scholars are not in 
the same form. We should aim at the highest degree, to “ bring forth an hun- 
dredfold,” as Isaac’s ground did, Gen. xxvi. 12; “abounding in the work of the 
Lord,” Jno. xv. 8. But if the ground be good, and the fruit right—the heart 
honest, and the life of a piece with it, those that bring forth but thirtyfold 
shall be graciously accepted of God, and it will be fruit abounding to their 
account; for “‘ we are under grace, and not under the law.” 

Lastly. He closeth the parable with a solemn call to attention, ver. 9: ““ Who 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.” Note, The sense of hearing cannot be better 
employed than in hearing the Word of God. Some are for hearing sweet 
melody, their ears are only the “daughters of music,” eel. xii. 4; there is no 
melody like that of the Word of God: others are for “hearing new things,” 
Acts xvi. 21; no news like that. 


24 Another parable put he forth unto them, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man 
which sowed good seed in his field: 25 But while 
men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares amon 
the wheat, and went his way. 26 But when the 
blade was sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then 
appeared the tares also. 27 So the servants of 
the householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst 
not thou sow good seed in thy field? from whence 
then hath it tares? 28 He said unto them, An 
enemy hath done this. ‘The servants said unto him, 
Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up? 
29 But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather up the 
tares, ye root up also the wheat with them. 30 Let 
both grow together until the harvest: and in the 
time of harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather ye 
together first the tares, and bind them in bundles 
to burn them: but gather the wheat into my barn. 
31 Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard 
seed, which a man took, and sowed in his field: 32 
Which indeed is the least of all seeds: but when it 
is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and be- 
cometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof. 33 Another parable 
spake he unto them; The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 34 
All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude 
in parables; and without a parable spake he not 
unto them: 85 That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth 
in parables; £ will utter things which have been 
kept secret from the foundation of the world. 36 
Then Jesus sent the multitude away, and went into 
the house: and his disciples came unto him, saying, 
Declare unto us the parable of the tares of the field. 
37 He answered and said unto them, He that sow- 
eth the good seed is the Son of man; 38 The field 
is the world; the guod seed are the children of 
the kingdom; but the tares are the children of the 
wicked one; 389 The enemy that sowed them is 
the devil; the harvest is the end of the world; and 
the reapers are the angels. 40 As therefore the tares 


because an allegory is altogether a figurative substitution of one set 
of persons and events for another. It differs from a myth, which is 
not only imaginary, but commonly with no definite moral. Some- 
times a parable is identical with a proverb in the language of 
Scripture, but the proverb in its customary form is without the 
narrative element. It is a moot point whether all the details of a 
arable are significant individually, or whether its leading idea and 
lessons alone are to be taken as preceptive. Those who maintain 
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that each word of importance and every phrase has a specific typical 
meaning find many symbols where others discover but few. 

xiii. 11. Although the word “because” here seems to correspond 
with “ why” in the verse preceding, it may be redundant. This word 
often appears as a mere introduction to some saying, and may be 
omitted in translation, as some critics omit it here. ‘The mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven” are the spiritual truths.relating to it, 
which the natural man fails to apprehend in their real character, 
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are gathered and burned in the fire: so shall it be 
in the end of this world. 
send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom al] things that offend, and them which 
do iniquity; 42 And shall cast them into a fur- 
nace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. 43 Then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. Who 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


In these verses we have, 

1. Another reason given why Christ preached by parables, ver. 34, 35: “ All 
these things he spake in parables.” Because the time was not yet come for 
the more clear and plain discoveries of the mysteries of the kingdom, Christ, to 
keep the people attending and expecting, preached in parables; “and without 
a parable spake he not unto them;” namely, at this time, and in this sermon. 
Note, Christ tries all ways and methods to do good to the souls of men, and 
to make impressions upon them: if men will not be instructed and influenced 
by plain preaching, he will try them with parables; and the reason here given 
is, “that the Scripture might be fulfilled.” The passage here quoted for it, 
is part of the preface to that historical Psalm, Ps. lxxvii. 2, “I will open my 
mouth in a parable.” What the Psalmist David, or Asaph, saith there of his 
narrative, is accommodated to Christ’s sermons; and that great precedent 
would serve to vindicate this way of preaching from the offence which some 
took at it. Here is, ’ : ; 

First. The matter of Christ’s preaching; he preached “things which had 
been kept secret from the foundation of the world.” The mystery of the 
Gospel had been “hid in God,” that is, in his counsels and decrees, “from the 
beginning of the world,” Epa. iii. 9; compare Rom. xvi. 253 1 Cor. ii. 7; 
Col. i. 26. If we delight in the records of ancient things, and in the revelation 
of secret things, how welcome should the Gospel be to us, which hath in it 
such antiquity, and such mystery. It was “from the foundation of the world,” 
wrapped up in types andshadows, which are now done away, and those secret 
things are now become such th'ngs revealed as “belong to us, and to our 
enildren,” Dew. xxix. 29. 

Secondly. The manner of Christ’s preaching. He preached by parables, wise 
sayings, but figurative, and which help to engage attention and a diligent 
search. Solomon’s sententious dictates, which are full of similitudes, are 
called proverbs, or parables, it is the same word; but in this, as in other 
things, ‘‘ behold, a greater than Solomon is here,” in whom are hid treasures of 
wisdom. 

Il. The parable of the tares, and the exposition of it. They must be taken 
together, for the exposition explains the parable, and the parable illustrates 
the exposition. Observe, 

First. The disciples’ request to their Master to have this parable expounded 
to them, ver. 36; “ Jesus sent the multitude away ;” and it is to be feared many 
of them went away no wiser than they came; they had heard a sound of words, 
and that was all. It is sad to think how many go away from sermons, with the 
word of grace in their ears, but not the work of grace in their hearts. Christ 
“went into the house,” not so much for his own repose, as for particular con- 
verse with his disciples, whose instruction he chiefly intended in all his 
preaching. He was ready to do good in all prices ; the disciples laid hold on 
the opportunity, and “they came to him.” Note, Those that would be wise 
for every thing else, must be wise to discern and improve their opportunities, 
ditecially of converse with Christ, of converse with him alone, in secret medi- 
tation and prayer. It is very good, when we return from the solemn assembly, 
to talk over what we have heard there, and by familiar discourse to help one 
another to understand and remember it, and to be affected with it; for we lose 
the benefit of many a sermon by vain and unprofitable discourse after it; see 
Lu. xxiv. 32; Deu. vi. 6,7. It is especially good, if it may be, to ask, of the mi- 
nisters of the Word, the meaning of the Word, for “their lips should keep know- 
ledge,” Mal. ii. 7. Private conference would contribute much to our profiting 
by public preaching. Nathan’s “Thou art the man” was it that touched 
David to the heart. The disciples’ request to their Master was, “ Declare unto 
us the parable of the tares.” ‘This implied acknowledgment of their ignorance, 
which they were not ashamed to make. It is probable they did apprehend the 
general scope of the parable; but they desired to understand it more particu- 
larly, and to be assured that they took it right. Note, Those are rightly dis- 
posed for Christ’s teaching that are sensible of their ignorance, and sincerely 
desirous to be taught. He will “ teach the humble,” Ps. xxv. 8,9; but ‘ will 
for this be inquired of.” “If any man lack” instruction, “let him ask it of 
God.” Christ had expounded the foregoing parable unasked; but for the 
exposition of this they ask him. Note, The mercies we have received must be 
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improved, both for direction what to pray for, and for our encouragement in | 


rayer. The first light and the first grace are given in a preventing way ; 
‘urther degrees of both which must be daily prayed for. 

Secondly. The exposition Christ gave of the parable, in answer to their 
request; so ready is Christ to answer such desires of his disciples. 
drift of the parable is torepresent to us the present and future state of the 
kingdom of heaven—the gospel church; Christ’s care of it, the devil’s enmity 
against it; the mixture that there is in it, of good and bad, in this world; and 
the separation between them in the other world. Note, The visible chugch is 
the kingdom of heaven; though there be many hypocrites in it, Christ rules in 
it as a king; and there is aremnant in it, that are the subjects and heirs of 
heaven, from whom, as the better part, it is denominated. The church is “ the 
kingdom of heaven” upon earth. Let us go over the particulars of the reddi- 
tion of the parable. 

1. “He that sows the good seed is the Son of man.” Jesus Christis the Lord 
of the field, “the Lord of the harvest,” the sower of good seed. When “he 
ascended on high,” he gave gifts “to the world,”—not only good ministers, but 
other good men. Note, Whatever good seed there is in the world, it all comes 
from the hand of Christ, and is of his sowing. Truths preached, graces 
planted, souls sanctified, are good seed, and all owing to Christ. Ministers are 
instruments in Christ's hand to sow good seed, are employed by him, and under 
him; and the success of their labours depends purely upon his blessing: so 
that it may be well said it is Christ, and no other, that sows the good seed; he 
is ‘the Son of man,” one of us, that his terror might not make us afraid; ‘‘ the 
Son of man,” that is, the Mediator, and that has authority. 

2. “ The field is the world,” the world of mankind; a large field, capa- 

e of bringing forth good fruit; the more is it to be lamented that it brings 


xiii. 12, This expression is in form proverbial. On the words 
rendered “shall be taken away,” &c., Lange says it does not neces- 
sarily mean that it will be taken away, but may mean that it will be 
taken out of the owner’s power and administered by others. In 
Luke viii. 18 it is “that which he seemeth to have,” a modification 
of some importance, as showing that there is at least an appearance 
of something ‘to be taken away. The lessons which some men 
receive profit them not, because not spiritually apprehended, 
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forth so much bad fruit. The world, here, is the visible church, scattered 
all the world over, not confined to one nation. Observe, In the parable it is 
called “his field ;” the world is Christ’s field, for “all things are deliverea uo 
him of he Father.” Whatever power and interest the devil has in the world, 
it is usurped and unjust. When Christ comes to take pussession, he comes 
whose rignt it is; it is his field; and because it is his, he took care to sow it 
with good seed 

3. “The good seed are the children of the kingdom,” that is, true saints, 
They are, Ist. “The children of the kingdom,” not in profession only, as the 
Jews were, ch. viii. 12; but in sincerity, Jews inwardly Jeraoliccaloaeue incor- 
porated in faith and obedience to Jesus Christ, the great king of the church. 
2nd. They are the good seed, precious as seed, Ps. cxxvi. 6. The seed is the 
substance of the field; so the holy seed, /sa. vi. 13. ‘The seed is scattered; so are 
the saints, dispersed, here one, and there another, though in some places thicker 
sown than in others. The seed is that from which fruit is expected. What fruit 
of honour and service God has from this world, he has it from the saints, 
whom he hath sown unto himself in the earth, Hos. ii. 23. 

4. “ The tares are the children of the wicked one.” Here is the character of 
sinners, hypocrites, and all profane and wicked people. Ist. They are the 
children of the devil, as a wicked one; though they do not own his name, yet 
they bear his image, do his lusts; and from him they have their education: he 
rules over them, he works in them, /’ph. ii.2; Jno. vili. 44. 2nd. They are tares 
in the field of this world; they do no good, they do hurt; unprofitable in them- 
selves, and hurtful to the good seed, both by temptation and persecution; they 
are weeds in the garden; have the same rain and sunshine, and soil, with the 
rood plants, but are good for nothing. ‘The tares are “among the wheat.” 

ote, God hath so ordered it that good and bad should be mixed together in 
this world, that the good may be exercised, the bad left inexcusable, and a 
difference made between earth and heaven. 

5. The enemy that sowed the tares is the devil,—_a sworn enemy to Christ 
and all that is good, to the glory of the good God, and the comfort and happi- 
ness of all good men. He is an enemy to the field of the world, which he 
endeavours to make his own, by sowing his tares init. Ever since he became 
a wicked spirit himself, he has been industrious to promote wickedness, and 
has made it his business, and therein to counterwork Christ. Now concern- 
ing the sowing of the tares, observe, in the parable, Ist. That they were sown 
“while men slept.” Magistrates slept, that, by their power,—ministers slept, 
that, by their preaching, sheuld have ape this mischief. Note, Satan 
watcheth all opportunities, and lays hold on all advantages, to propagate vice 
and profaneness. The prejudice he doth to particular persons is when reason 
and conscience sleep, when they are off their guard: we have therefore need 
to be “ sober and vigilant.” It was in the night, for that is the sleeping time, 
Note, Satan rules “in the darkness of this world;” that gives him an oppor- 
tunity to sow tares, Ps. civ. 20. It was“ while men slept;” and there is no 
remedy but men must have some sleeping time. Note, It is as impossible for us 
to prevent hypocrites being in the church, as it is for the husbandman, when 
he is asleep, to hinder an enemy from spoiling his field. 2nd. The enemy, when 
he had sown the tares, “ went his way,” ver. 25; that it might not be known who 
did it. Note, When Satan is doing the greatest mischief, he studies most to 
conceal himself; for his design is in danger of being spoiled if he be seen in it ; 
and therefore, when he comes to sow tares, he “transforms himself into an 
angel of light,” 2 Cor. xi. 13, 14. He “went his way,” as if he had done no 
harm; “such is the way of an adulterous woman,” Pr. xxx. 20. Observe, 
Such is the proneness of fallen man to sin, that if the enemy sow the tares, 
he may even go his way; they will aprny up of themselves, and do hurt: 
whereas, when good seed is sown, it must be tended, watered, and fenced, or 
it will come to nothing. 3rd. The tares appeared not till “the blade sprung up, 
and brought forth fruit,” ver. 26. There is a great deal of secret wickedness in 
the hearts of men, which is long hid under the cloak ofta plausible profession, 
but breaks out at last. As the good seed, so the tares lie a great while under 
the clods, and, at first springing up, it is hard to distinguish them; but, when a 
trying time comes, when fruit is to be brought forth, when good is to be done 
that has difficulty and hazard attending it, then you will return and discern 
between the sincere and the hypocrite, then you may say, ‘This is wheat, and 
that is tares.’ 4th. The servants, when they were aware of it, complained to 
their master, ver. 27, ‘Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy field?” No 
doubt he did; whatever is amiss in the church, we are sure it is not a long of 
Christ : considering the seed which Christ sows, we may well ask with wonder, 
‘Whence should these tares come?’ Note, The rise of errors, the breakin 
out of scandals, and the growth of profaneness, are matter of great grief to al 
the servants of Christ, especially to his faithful ministers, who are directed to 
complain of it to Him whose the field is. It is sad to see such tares, such weeds, 
in the garden of the Lord; to see the good soil wasted, the good seed choked, 
and such a reflection cast on the name and honour of Christ, as if his field were 
no better than “the field of the slothful, all grown over with thorns.” 5th. 
The master was soon aware whence it was, ver. 28: ““ An enemy has done this.” 
He doth not lay the blame upon the servants ; they could not help it; had done 
what was in their power to prevent it. Note, The ministers of Christ, that are 
faithful and diligent, shall not be judged of Christ, and therefore should not 
be reproached by men, for the mixture of bad with good, hypocrites with the 
sincere, in the field of the church. “ It must needs be that such offences will 
come;” and they shall not be laid to our chaage, if we do our big © though it 
have not the desired success; though they sleep, if they do not love sleep: 
though tares be sown, if they do not sow them, nor water them, nor allow of 
them, the blame shall not lie at their door. 6th. The servants were very for- 
ward to have these tares rooted up: ‘ “ Wilt thou that we go” and do it pre- 
sently ?’? Note, The over-hasty and inconsiderate zeal of Christ’s servants, 
before they have consulted with their Master, is sometimes ready, with the 
hazard of the church, to root out all that they presume to be tares: “ Lord, 
wilt thou that we call for fire from heaven?” 7th. The master. very wisely 
prevented this, ver. 29: “ Nay, lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
also the wheat with them.” Note, It is not possible for any man infallibly ta 
distinguish between tares and wheat; but he may be mistaken ; and therefore 
such is the wisdom and grace of Christ, that he will rather permit the tares 
than any way endanger the wheat. It is certain scandalous offenders are to be 
censured, and we are to withdraw from them; those that are openly “ the 
children of the wicked one” are not to be admitted to special ordinances: yet 
it is possible there may be a discipline either so mistaken in its rules, or 
so over nice in the application of them, as may prove vexatious to many that 
are truly godly and conscientious. Great caution and moderation must be 
used in inflicting and continuing church censures, lest the wheat be trodden 
down, if not plucked up. ‘The wisdom from above,” as it is “pure,” so it is 
“peaceable ;” and “those that oppose themselves ” must not be cut off, but 
“Instructed,” and with meekness,” 2 Tim. ii. 25. The tares, if continued under 
the means of grace, may become good corn; therefore have patience with them. 

6. “ The harvest is the end of the world,” ver. 39. This world wiil bave au 
end; though it continue long, it will not continue always: time will shortly be 
swallowed up in eternity. At the end of the world there will be a great 


xiii. 17, Here our Lord clearsy intimates the prevalence of Mes- 
sianic hopes and evangelical aspirations in the minds and hearts of 
ancient Israel. It is a practical declaration that his coming was 
foreshadowed, and that prophecy was in him accomplished. __ : 

xiii. 24, 25. By “tares” we are not to understand the plant so 
called among ourselves, Dr, Tristram adopts the corz:mon view that 
a plant called darnelis meant. He says, “The Loliwm temulentum, or 
bearded darnel, is a grass weed not very common in England, but of 
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harvest a day of srtgment: at harvest all is ripe 
down; both good and bad are ripe at the great day, Rev. vi. 11. It is “the 
harvest of the earth,” Rev. xiv. 15. At harvest the reapers cut down all before 
them —not a field, not a corner left behind; so, at the great day, all must be 
judged, Rev. xx. 12, 13. God hath “ set a harvest,” Hos. vi. 11, and it shall not 
fail, Gen. viii. 22. At harvest every man reaps as he sowed; every man’s 
ground and seed, and skill, and industry, will be manifested; see Gal. vi. 7, 8. 
Then they who sowed “precious seed” will “come again with rejoicing,” 
Ps, cxxvi. 5,6; with “the joy of harvest,” /sa. ix. 3: when “the sluggard, who 
would not plough, by reason of cold, shall beg and have nothing,” Pr. xx. 4; 
shall ery, “ Lord, Lord,” but “in vain;” when the harvest of those that sowed 
to the flesh shall be “a day of grief and desperate sorrow,” Jsa. xvii. 11. 

_ it “The reapers are the angels;” they shall be employed in the great day 
in executing Christ’s righteous sentences, both of approbation and condemna- 
tion, as ministers of his Justice, ch. xxv. 31., The angels are skilful, strong, and 
swift obedient servants to Christ, holy enemies to the wicked, and faithful 
friends to all the saints; and therefore fit to be thus employed. ‘ He that 
reapeth receiveth wages,” and the angels will not be unpaid for their attend- 
ance; for “he that soweth and he that reapeth shall rejoice together,” 
Jno. iv. 36; that is, “joy in heaven, in the | ebro of the armel of God.” 

8. Hell torments are the fire into which the tares shall then be cast, and in 
which they shall be burned. At the great day, a distinction will be made, and 
with it a vast ditference: it will be a notable day indeed. ist. The tares will 
then be “ gathered out.” “The reapers” (whose primary work it is to gather 
in the corn) shall be charged first to ‘gather out the tares.” Note, Though 
good and bad are together in this world, undistinguished, yet atthe great day 
they shall be parted. No tares shall then be among the wheat; no sinners 
among the saints. Then you shall plainly discern “ between the righteous and 
the wicked,” which here sometimes it is hard to do, Mal. iii. 18; iv.1.. Christ 
will not bear always, Ps. 1.1, &c. They shall “eather out of his kingdom” all 
wicked things “that offend,” and all wicked persons that “do iniquity:” when 
he begins he will make a full end. All those corrupt doctrines, worships 
and precise which have offended, have been scandals to the church, an 
stumblingblocks to men’s consciences, shall be condemned by the righteous 
Judge in that day, and consumed “by the brightness of his coming;” all the 
“wood, hay, and stubble,” 1 Cor. iii. 12. And then, “woe to them that do ini- 
quity,” that make a trade of it, and persist in it; not only those in the last age 
of Christ’s kingdom upon earth, but those in every age. Perhaps here is an 
allusion to Zep. i. 3, “I will consume the stumblingblocks with the wicked.” 
2nd. They will then be “ bound in bundles,” ver. 30. Sinners of the same sort 
will be bundled together in the great day: a bundle of atheists, a bundle of 
epicures, a bundle of persecutors, and a great bundle of hypocrites. ‘Those 
that have been associates in sin, will be so in shame and sorrow; and it will 
be an aggravation of their misery, as the society of glorified saints will add to 
their bliss. Let us pray, as David, “Lord, gather not my soul with sinners,” 
Ps.xxvi. 93; but let it be bound in “ the bundle of life, with the Lord our God,” 
1 Sam. xxv. 29. 3rd. They will be “cast into a furnace of fire.” Such will be 
the end of wicked, mischievous people, that are in the church as “tares in the 
field.” ‘They are fit for nothing but fire ; to it they shall go: it is the fittest 
place for them, Note, Hell is a furnace of fire, kindled by the wrath of God, 
and kept burning by the bundles of tares cast into it; who will be ever in the 
consuming, but never consumed. But he slides out of the metaphor into a 
description of those torments that are designed to be set forth by it: “ There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Comfortless sorrow, and an incurable 
indignation, at God, themselves, and one another, will be the endless torture of 
damned souls. Let us therefore, “knowing these terrors of the Lord,” be 
persuaded not to do iniquity. 

9. Heaven is the barn into which all God’s wheat shall be gathered, in that 
harvest ae “ But gather the wheat into my barn:” so it is in the parable, 
ver. 30. ote, 1. In the field of this world good people are the wheat, the 
most precious grain, and the valuable part of the field. 2. This wheat shall 
shortly be apache ‘coanain from among the tares and weeds; all “ gathered 
together in a general assembly: all the Old Testament saints, all the New 
Testament saints; not one missing : ‘‘ Gather my saints together to me,” Ps. 1.5. 
3. All God’s wheat shall be lodged together in God’s barn, Particular souls 
are housed at death, as a shock of corn, Job v. 26; but the general in-gathering 
will be at the end of time. God’s wheat will then be joe together, and no 
longer scattered: there will be sheaves of corn as well as bundles of tares. 
They will then be secured, and no longer exposed to wind and weather, sin and 
sorrow ; no longer afar off, and at a distance in the field; but near, inthe barn. 
Nay, heaven is “a garner,” ch, iii. 12, in which the wheat will not only be 
separated from the tares of ill companions, but sifted from the chaff of their 
own corruptions. In the reddition of the parable this is gloriously represented, 
~ ver. 43: “Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father.” Ist. It is their present honour that God is their Father : “ Now 
are we the sons of God,” 1 Jno. iii. 2; “ our Father in heaven” is king there. 
Christ, when he went to heaven, went to “his Father, and our Father,” 
Jno. xx. 17. It is our Father’s house; nay, it is our Father’s palace, “his 
throne,” Rev. iii. 21. 2nd. The honour in reserve for them is, that they shall 
“shine forth as the sun in that kingdom.” Here they are obscure, and hidden, 
Col. iii. 3; their beauty is eclipsed by their poverty and the meanness of their 
outward condition; their own weaknesses and infirmities, and the reproach 
and disgrace cast upon them, cloud them. But then they shall “ shine forth as 
the sun” from behind a dark cloud; at death they shall shine forth to them- 
selves; at the great day bara will shine forth publicly, before all the world; 
their bodies will be made “like Christ’s glorious boda they shall shine by 
reflection, with a light borrowed from the fountain of light. Their sanctifica- 
tion will be perfected, and their justification published: God will-own them 
for his children, and will produce the record of all their services and sufferings 
for his name. They shall shine as the sun, the most glorious of all visible 
beings. ‘The glory of the saints is, in the Old Testament, compared to that 
of the firmament and the stars, but here to that of the sun; for life and im- 
mortality are brought to a much clearer light by the Gospel than under the 
law. Those that shine as lights in this world, that God may be glorified, shall 
shine as the sun in the other world, that they may be glorified. Our Saviour 
concludes, as before, with a demand of attention: ‘‘ Who hath ears to hear, let 

im hear.” ‘These are things which it is our happiness to hear of, and our duty 
to hearken to. 

Ill. Here is the parable of the 
of this parable is to shew, that t 
but its latter end would greatly increase.” ] y h 
kingdom of God among us, would be “set up in the world ;” in this way the 
work of grace in the heart, “ the kingdom of God within us,” would be carried 
on in particular persons. Now, concerning the work of the Gospel, observe, 

First. That it is commonly very weak and small at first ; “like a grain of 
mustard seed, which is one of the least of all seeds,” the kingdom of the Mes- 

» which was now in the setting up, made but a small figure; Christ and the 
apogtles, compared with the grandees of the world, appeared “ likea grain of 


fee of mustard seed, ver. 31, 32. The scope 
e beginnings of the Gospel would “ be small, 
fig this way the gospel church, the 
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and ready to be cut |} mustard seed,” the weak things of the world. In particular places, the first 


breaking out of the gospel light is but as “the dawning of the day ;” and in 
parienier souls, it is at first “the day of small things,” like a bruised reed, 

oung converts are “like lambs,” that must be “carried in arms,” /sa. xl. 11. 
There is a little faith, but there is much lacking in it, 1 Thes. iii. 10; and the 


“groanings” such as “cannot be uttered,” they are so small; a principle of 
spiritual life, and some motion, but scarcely discernible. 

Secondly. That yet it is growing and coming on. Christ’s kingdom strangely 
got ground; great accessions were made to it; nations were born at once, if 
spite of all the oppositions it met with from hell and earth. In the soul where 
grace is true, it will grow—really, though perhaps insensibly. A grain of 
mustard seed is small; but, however, it 1s seed, and has in it a disposition to 
grow. Grace will be getting ground, “shining more and more,” Pr. iv. 18; 
gracious habits confirmed, actings quickened, and knowledge more clear ; faith 
more confirmed, love more inflamed. Here is the seed growing. 

Thirdly. That it will at last come to a great degree of strength and useful- 
ness : “ when it is grown” to some maturity, “it becomes a tree,” much larger 
in those countries than in ours. The church, like “the vine brought out of 
Egypt,” has taken root, and “‘filled the earth,” Ps. Ixxx. 9—11. Che church is 
like a great tree, in which the fowls of the air do lodge; God’s people kave 
recourse to it for food and rest, shade and shelter. In particular persons, the 
principle of grace, if true, Mu Patea teres and be perfected at last. Growing 
grace will be strong grace, and will bring much to pass. Grown Christians 
must covet to be usful to others, as the mustard seed, when grown, is to the 
birds; that those that dwell near or under their shadow may be the better for 
them, Hos. xiv. 7. 

IV. Here is the parable of the leaven, ver. 33. The scope of this is much 
the same with that of the foregoing parable, to shew that the Gospel should 
prevail and be successful by degrees, but silently and insensibly. The preach- 
ing of the Gospel is like leaven, and works like leaven in the hearts of those 
that do receive it. 1. A woman took this leaven; it was her work. Minis- 
ters are employed in leavening places, in leavening souls, with the Gospel. 
“The woman is the weaker vessel,” and we have this treasure in such vessels. 
2. The leaven was “hid in three measures of meal.” The heart is as the meal, 
soft and pliable: it is the tender heart that is likely to profit by the Word. 
Leaven among corn unground doth not work, nor doth the Gospel in souls un- 
humbled and unbroken for sin. The law grinds the heart, and then the Gospel 
leavens it: it is “three measures of meal;” that is, a great quantity, for “a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lamp.” ‘The meal must be kneaded before it 
receive the leaven; our hearts, as they must be broken, so they must be mois- 
tened, and pains taken with them to prepare them for the Word, that the 
may receive the impressions of it. This leaven must be “hid in the heart, 
Ps. exix. 113; not so much for secrecy (for it will shew itself) as for safety. Our 
inward thoughts must be upon it; we must lay it up, as Mary laid up the say 
ings of Christ, Lu. ii. 51. When the woman hides the leaven in the meal, it is 
with an intention that it should communicate its taste and relish to it; so we 
must treasure up the Word in our souls, that we may be sanctified by it, 
Jno. xvii. 17. 3. The leaven, thus hid in the dough, works there; it ferments 
“The Word is quick and powerful,” Heb. iv. 12. The leaven works speedily, 
so doth the Word, and yet gradually. What a sudden change did Elijah’s 
mantle make upon Elisha! 1 Ain. xix. 20. It works silently and insensibly, 
Mar. iv. 26, yet strongly and irresistibly; it doth its work without noise, for so 
is “the way of the Spirit,” but doth it without fail. Hide but the leaven in the 
dough, and all the world cannot hinder it from communicating its taste and 
relish to it; and yet none sees how it is done, but by degrees “‘the whole is 
leavened.” Ist. Thus it was in the world. The apostles, by their preaching, 
hid a handful of leaven in the great mass of mankind, and it had a strange 
effect: it put the world into a ferment, and, in a sense, “turned it upside 
down,” Acts xvii. 6; and by degrees made a wonderful change in the taste and 
relish of it. The savour of the Gospel was “ manifested in every place,” 
2 Cor. ii. 14; Rom. xv.19. It was thus effectual, not by outward force, and 
therefore not by any such force resistible and conquerable; but by the “ Spirit 
of the Lord of hosts, who works, and none ean hinder.” 2nd. Thus it is in the 
heart. When the Gospel comes into the soul, First. It works a change, not 
in the substance, (the dough is the same,) but in the quality; it makes us to 
savour otherwise than we have done, and other things to savour with us, other- 
wise than they used to do, Rom. viii. 5. Secondly. It works an universal 
change; it diffuses itself into all the powers and faculties of the soul, and 
alters the property even of the members of the body, Rom. vi. 13. Thirdly. 
This change is sath as makes the soul partake of the nature of the Word, as 
the dough doth of the leaven. We are delivered into it, as into a mould 
Rom. vi.7; “changed into the same image,” 2 Cor. iii. 18, like the impression of 
the seal upon the wax. The Gospel savours of God, and Christ, and free grace 
and another world, and these things now relish with the soul. It isa Word of 
faith and repentance, holiness and love, and these are wrought in the soul by it. 
This savour is communicated insensibly, for “ our life is hides” but inseparably, 
for grace is “a good part, that shall never be taken away” from those that 
have it. When the dough is leavened, then to the oven with it: trials and 
afHictions commonly attend this change; but thus saints are fitted to be bread 
for our Master’s table. 


44 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
treasure hid in a field; the which when a man hath 
found, he hideth, and for joy thereof gocth and selleth 
all that he hath, and buyeth that field. 45 Again, 
the kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant 
man, seeking goodly pearls: 46 Who, when he had 
found one pearl of great price, went and sold all that 
he had, and bought it. 47 Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, 
and gathered of every kind: 48 Which, when it 
was full, they drew to shore, and sat down, and ga- 
thered the good into vessels, but cast the bad away. 
49 So shallit be at the end of the world: the angels 
shall come forth, and sever the wicked from among 


very wide distribation, and abundant in all the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean. It is a kind of rye-grass, and is the only 
species of the grass family the seeds of which are poisonous.” He 
adds that the effect of eating darnel is “to produce violent nausea, 
convulsions, and diarrhoea, which frequently ends in death. The 
plant, having a broader leaf than most wild grasses, is entirely like 
wheat until the ear appears. It is carefully eradicated, wherever 
possible, in the corn-fields; and Dean Stanley as well as other tra- 


vellers have observed the women and children employed in picking 
out the tall green stalks, still called by the Arabs zawan, in the 
great corn-fields of Samaria.” It is an old superstition that darnel 
and wheat both spring from the same seed. 

xiii. 31. The Talmudists have strange stories concerning the 
mustard-seed, the plant from which sometimes attains considerable 
magnitude. Dr. Thomson says, “I have seen this plant on the rich 
plain of Acre as tall as the horse and his rider.” The same writea 
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the just, 50 And shall cast them into the furnace 
of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
51 Jesus saith unto them, Have ye understood all 
these things? They say unto him, Yea, Lord. 52 
Then said he unto them, Therefore every scribe which 


zs instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is like unto 


a man that is an householder, which bringeth forth 
out of his treasure ¢kings new and old. 


We have four short parables in these verses. 

I. That of the treasure hid in the field. Hitherto he had compared “the 
kingdom of heaven” to small things, because its beginning was small; but, lest 
any should thence take occasion to think meanly of it, in this parable and the 
next he represents it as of great value in itself, and of great advantage to those 
that embrace it, and are willing to come up to its terms. It is here likened to 
a “treasure hid in the field,” which, if we will, we may make our own. 

First. Jesus Christ is the true treasure: in him there is an abundance of 
all that which is rich and useful, and will bea portion for us; “all fulness,” 
Col. i. 19; Jno.i. 16. “Treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” Col. ii. 3; 0 
righteousness, grace, and peace; these are laid up for us in Christ; and if we 
have an interest in him, it is all our own. bal, ebetnch 

Secondly. The Gospel is the field in which this treasure is hid: it is hid in 
the word of the Gospel, both the Old Testament and the New Testament 
gospel. In gospel ordinances it is hid, as the milk in the breast, the narrow 
in the bone, the manna in the dew; as “the water in the well,” Jsa. xii. 3; as 
the honey in the honeycomb. lt is hid, not in “a garden enclosed,” or a ee 
shut up,” but “in a field,” an open field; whoever will, let him come an 
“search the Scriptures,” let him dig in this field, Pr. ii. 4; and whatever royal 
mines we find, they are all our own, if we take the right course. 

Thirdly. It is a great thing to discover the treasure hid in this field, and the 
unspeakable value of it. The reason why so many slight the Gospel, and will 
not be at the expense, and run the hazard, of entertaining it, is because they 
look only upon ihe surface of the field, and judge By that, and so see no excel- 
lency in the Christian institutes above those of the philosophers; nay, the 
richest mines are often in grounds that appear most barren; and therefore will 
not so much as bid for the field, much less come up to the price. ‘‘ What is thy 
beloved more than another beloved?” ‘ What is the Bible more than other good 
books? the Gospel of Christ more than Plato’s philosophy, or Confucius’s 
morals?’ But those that have “searched the Scriptures,” so as in them to find 
Christ and “eternal life,’ Jno. v. 39, have discovered such a treasure in this 
field as makes it infinitely more valuable. E 

Fourthly. Those that discern this treasure in the field, and value it aright, 
will never be easy till they have made it their own, upon any terms. He that has 
found his treasure hides it, which notes a holy Jealousy, lest we come short. 
Heb. iv. 1; “ looking diligently,” Zeb. xii. 15, lest Satan come between us and 
it. He rejoiceth in it; though as yet the bargain be not made, he is glad there is 
such a bargain to be had, and that he is in a fair way to have an interest in 
Christ; that the matter is in treaty: their hearts may rejoice who are yet but 
“ seeking the Lord,” Ps. cv. 3. He resolves to “ buy this eld.” Those that em- 
brace gospel offers, upon gospel terms, buy this field; they make it their own 
for the sake of the unseen treasure in it. It is Christ in the Gospel that we are 
to have an eye to. We need not go up to heaven; but Christ, “in the Word, is 
nigh us.” And so intent he is upon it, that he “sells all to buy that field.” 
Those that would have saving benefit by Christ, must be willing to part with all, 
that they may make it sure to themselves; must “count every thing but loss, 
that they may win Christ, and be found in him.” 

Il. That of the pearl of price, ver. 45, 46, which is to the same purpose with the 
former, of the treasure. “The dream is thus doubled,” for “the thing is cer- 
tain.” Note, 1. All the children of men are busy “seeking goodly pearls.” One 
would be rich, another would be honourable, another would be learned; but 
the most are imposed upon, and take up with counterfeits for pearls. 2. Jesus 
Christ is a “ pearl of great price,” a jewel of inestimable value, which will make 
those that have it rich, truly rich, rich towards God: in_ having him, we have 
enough to make us happy, here and for ever, 3. A true Christian is a spiritual! 
merchant, that seeks and finds this pearl of price, that doth not take up with any 
thing short of an interest in Christ, and, as one that is resolved to be spiritually 
rich, trades high. “He went and bought that pearl;” did not bid for it, but 
purchase it. What will it avail us to know Christ, if we do not know him as 
ours, “made to us wisdom?” 1 Cur. i. 30. 4. Those that would have a saving 
interest in Christ, must be willing to part with all for him, leave all to follow 
him. Whatever stands in opposition to Christ, or in competition with him, for 
our love and service, we must cheerfully guit it, though never so dear tous. A 
man may buy gold too dear, but not this “ pearl of price.” 

JIL. That of the net cast into the sea, ver. 47—49. 

First. Here is the parable itself; where, Note, 1. The world is a vast sea 
and the children of men ‘fare things creeping, innumerable, both small and 
great,” in that sea, Ps. civ. 25. Men in their natural state are “like the fishes 
of the sea, that have no ruler over them,” Hab. i. 14. 2. The preaching of the 
Gospel is the casting of a net into the sea, to catch something out of it, for his 
glory who hath the sovereignty of this sea. Ministers are “ fishers of men,” 
employed in casting and drawing this net ; and then they speed, when at Christ’s 
word they let down the net; otherwise they “toil and catch nothing.” 3. This 
net gathers of every kind, as large drag nets used to do. In the visible church 
there is a deal of trash and rubbish, dirt and weeds, and vermin, as well as fish. 
4. There is a time coming when this net will be full, and drawn to shore; a set 
time, when the Gospel shall have fulfilled that for which it was sent, and we 
are sure it shall not return void, /sa. lv. 10,11. The net is now in the fillir g; 
sometimes it fills faster than at other times; but still it fills, and will be drawn 
to shore, when the “ mystery of God shall be finished.” 5. When the net is full, 
and drawn to shore, there shall be a separation between the good and bad that 
were gathered in. Hypocrites and true Christians shall then be parted; the 
good shall be gathered into vessels, as valuable, and therefore to be carefully 
kept; but the bad shall be cast away, as vile and unprofitable: and miserable 
is the condition of those who are castaways in that day. While the net is in 
the sea, it is not known what isin it: the fishermen themselves cannot distin-- 
guish; but they carefully draw it, and all that is in it, to shore, for the sake 
of the good that isin it. Such is God’s care for the visible church, and such 
should ministers’ concern be for those under their charge, though they are 


mixed. 
Secondly. Here is the reddition of the latter part of the parable; the former 
is prosent, and plain enough. We gee gathered into the visible church “some 


cbserves, “ We are not to suppose that the mustard-seed is the least 
of all seeds in the world, but it was the smallest which the husband- 
man was accustomed to sow; and the tree, when full grown, was 
larger than the other herbs in his garden.” This is no doubt the 
correct explanation. 

xiii. 23. At the word “measures” the following note occurs in 
the margin of some editions of our Bible: “The word in the Greek 
is a measure containing about a peck and a half, wanting a little 
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| of every kind :” but the latter part refers to that which is yet to come, and is 
| therefore more particularly explained, ver. 49, 50; “So shall it be at the end of 
the world ;” then, and not till then, will the dividing, discovering day be. We 
must not look for the net full of all good fish; the vessels will be so, but in the 
net they are mixed. See here, 1. The distinguishing of the wicked from the 
righteous. ‘The angels of heaven shall come forth to do that which the angels 
of the church could never do—they shall “ sever the wicked from among the 
he a and we need not ask how they will distinguish them, when they have 
oth their commission and their instructions from Him that knows all men, and 
particularly knows them that are his, and them that are not; and we may be sure 
there shall be no mistake or blunder either way. 2. The doom of the wicked, 
when they are thus severed; they shall be “cast into the furnace.” Note, 
Everlasting misery and sorrow will certainly be the portion of those that live 
among sanctified ones, but themselves die unsanctified. his is the same with 
what we had before, ver. 42. Note, seh pa himself preached often of hell tor- 
ments, as the everlasting punishment of hypocrites; and it is good for us to be 
often minded of this awakening, quickening truth. 
Re V. Here is the parable of the good householder, which is intended to rivet all 

e rest. 

First. The occasion of it was the good proficiency which the disciples had 
made in learning, and their profiting by this sermon in particular. 1. He asked 
them, ‘‘ Have ye understood all these things?” intimating, that if they had 
not, he was ready to explain what they did not understand. ote, It is the 
will of Christ, that all those who read and hear the Word should understand 
it; for otherwise, how should they get good by it? It is therefore good for us, 
when we have read or heard the Word, to examine ourselves, or to be 
examined, whether we have understood it or no. It is no disparagement to the 
disciples of Christ to be catechised. Christ invites us to seek to him for 
instruction, and ministers should proffer their services to those who have any 
good question to ask concerning what they have heard. 2. They answered 
him, “ Yea, Lord.” And we have reason to believe they said true, because 
when they did not understand, they asked for an explication, ver. 36. “And the 
exposition of that parable was a key to the rest. Note, The right understand- 
ing of one good sermon will very much help us to understand another; for 
good truths mutually explain and illustrate one another, and “ knowledge is 
easy to him that understandeth.” 

Secondly. ‘he scope of the parable itself was to give his approbation and 
commendation of their proficiency. Note, Christ is ready to encourage willin 
learners in his school, though they are but weak, and to say, ‘ Well done,’ ‘ Well 
said.’ 1. He commends them as scribes, “ instrueted unto the kingdom of 
heaven.” They were now learning, that they might teach; and the teachers 
among the Jews were scribes. Ezra, that “ prepared his heart to teach in 
Israel,” is called a “ready scribe,” zr. vii. 6, 10. Now, a skilful, faithful 
minister of the Gospel is a scribe too; but, for distinction he is called a seribe 
“instructed unto the kingdom of heaven,” well versed in the things of the Ges- 
pel, and well able to teach those things. Note, 1st. Those that are to instruct 
| others, have need to be well instructed themselves. If the priest’s lips must 

keep knowledge, his head must first have knowledge. 2nd. The instruction of 
' a gospel minister must be in “the kingdom of heaven;” that is it about which 
his business lies. A man may be a great philosopher and politician, and yet, if 


| not instructed to the kingdom of heaven, he will make but a bad minister. 2 


He compares them to a good householder, that “ brings forth out of his treasure 
things new and old;” fruits of last year’s growth, and this year’s gathering ; 
abundance and variety, for the entertainment of his friends. See Cant. vii. 13. 
See here, Ist. What should be a minister’s furniture, “a treasure of things Lew 
and old.” Those that have so many and various occasions, need to stock them- 
selves well, in their gathering days, with truths new and old, out of the Old 
Testament, and out of the New, with ancient and modern improvements, “that 
the man of God may be thoroughly well furnished,” 2 7%m. iii. 16, 17. Ola ex- 
periences and new observations each have their use; and we must not content 
ourselves with old discoveries, but must be adding new. Live and learn. .2nd. 
What use he should make of this furniture. He should “ bring forth ;” laying 
up is in order to laying out, for the benefit of others: Sic vos non vobis,— You 
are to lay up, but not for yourselves.’ Many are full, but they have no vent, 
Job xxxii. 19; have a talent, but they bury it ; such are unprofitable servants. 
Christ himself received that he might give; so must we, and we shall have more. 
In bringing forth things, new and old do best together; old truths, but new 
methods and expressions, especially new affections. 


53 And it came to pass, that when Jesus had 
finished these parables, he departed thence. 54 And 
when he was come into his own country, he taught 
them in their synagogue, insomuch that they were 
astonished, and said, Whence hath this man this wis- 
dom, and these mighty works? 55 Is not this the 
carpenter’s son? is not his mother called Mary ? and 
his brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and Ju- 
das? 56 And his sisters, are they not all with us ? 
Whence then hath this man all these things? 57 
And they were offended in him. But Jesus said unto 
them, A prophet is not without honour, save in his 
own country, and in his own house. 58 And he 
did not many mighty works there because of their 
unbelief. 

We have here Christ in his own country. He went about domg good, ret left 
not any place till he had finished his testimony thare at that time. His own 
countrymen had rejected him once, yet he came to them again. Note, Christ 
doth not take refusers at their first word, but repeats his offers to those that 
have often repulsed them, In this, as in other things, Christ was like his_ 
brethren, that he had a natural affection to his own country, Patriam quisque— 
amat, non yicia pulchram, sed quia suam,— Every one loves his country, not 


because it is beautiful, but because it is his own.’— Seneca. His treatment this 
time was much the same as before, scornful and spiteful. Observe, at 


+ 


more than a pint.” Some think the word “leaven” refers to the 


evil principle only, others that it means a good principle only, and — 


others that it is an allusion to both “the leaven of original sin and 
its counter agent, the leaven of grace and salvation” (so Macarius, as_ 
noticed by Lange). 
in itself is not noxious and evil, but, on the contrary, highly useful 


and wholesome, serves here as a figure of the secret but all-per- 


vading and subduing power of the Gospel.” 


The last-named writer says “the leaven, which — 


AD 82. 


1. How “5 expressed thewr contempt of him. When he “taught them in their 
synagogue, they were astonished ;” sot that they were taken with his preach- 
ing, or admired his doctrine in itself, but only that it should be his, looking 
Spe % as unlikely to be such an undertaker. ‘Two things they upbraided 
im with : 
First. His want of academical education, They owned that he had wis- 
dom, and did mighty works; but the question was, whence he had them; for 
they knew he was not brought up at the feet of their rabbins: he had never 
been, at the university, nor taken his degree, or was called of men, “ Rabbi, 
rabbi.” Note, Mean and prejudiced spirits are apt to judge of men by their 
education, and to inquire more into their rise than into their reasons: “ Whence 
has this man these mighty works?” ‘Did he come honestly by them? Has he 
not been studying the black art?’ Thus they turned that against him which 
was really for him; tor if they had not been wilfully blind, they must have con- 
cluded him to be divinely assisted and commissioned, who, without the help of 
education, gave such proofs of an extraordinary wisdom and power. 
Secondly. The meanness and poverty of his relations, ver. 55, 56. 
upbraid him with his father: “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” Yes; it is true 
he was reputed so, and what harm in that? No disparagement to him to be the 
son of an honest, tradesman, They remember not though they might have 
known it, that this carpenter was “of the house of David, ” Lu. i. 27; “ason of 
David,” ch. i. 20; therefore, though a carpenter, yet a person of honour. ‘Those 
that are willing to pick quarrels will overlook that which is worthy and 
deserving, and fasten upon that only which seems mean. Some sordid spirits 
regard no branch—no, not a branch from the stem of Jesse, Jsa. xi. 1—if it be 
not a top branch. 2, They upbraid him with his mother; and what quarrel 
have they with her? Why, truly, “his mother is called Mary 3’ and that was 
a very common name, and the all knew her, and knew her to be an ordinary 
ewes ; she was “ called Mary,” not Queen Mary, or Lady Mary, or so much as 
istress Mary, but plain “ Mary,” and this is turned to his reproach, as if men 


1. They 


had nothing to be valued by but foreign extraction, noble birth, or splendid 
titles—poor things to measure worth by. 3. They upbraid him with his bre- 
thren, whose names they knew, and had them ready enough to serve this turn ; 
‘* James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas,” good men, but poor men, and there- 
fore despised, and Christ for their sakes. These brethren, it is probable, were 
Joseph’s children by a former wife; or whatever their relation was to him, 
they seem to have been brought up with him in the same family ; and therefore 
of the calling of three of these, who were of the twelve, to that honour (James, 
Simon, and Jude, the same with Thaddeus,) we read not particularly, because 
they needed not such an express call into acquaintance with Christ who had 
been the companions of his youth. 4. His sisters, too, are “all with us:” they 
should therefore have loved him and respected him the more, because he was 
one of themselves; but therefore they despised him; “ they were offended in 
him ;” they stumbled at these stumblingstones, for he was set for “a sign that 
should be spoken against,” Lu. ii. 34; Isa. viii. 14. 

Il. See how he resented this contempt, ver. 57, 58. : 

First. It did not trouble his heart. It appears he was not much concerned 
at it; he “despised the shame,” //eb. xii. 2. Instead of aggravating the affront, 
or expressing an offence at it, or returning such an answer to their foolish 
sb eee as they deserved, he mildly imputes it to the common humour 
of the children of men to undervalue excellences that are cheap, and common, 
and homebred. It is usually so: “ A prophet is not without honour, save in 
his own country.” Note, 1. Prophets dave d have honour paid them, and com- 
monly have; men of God are great men, and men of honour, and challenge 
respect. It is strange, indeed, if prophets have not honour. 2. Notwith- 
standing this, they are commonly least regarded and reverenced in their own 
country; nay, and sometimes are most envied. Familiarity breeds contempt. 

eget It did for the present (to speak with reverence) in effect tie his 
hands: “He did not many mighty works there, because of their unbelief.” 
Note, Unbelief is the great obstruction to Christ’s favours. “ All things are,” 
in general, “possible to God,” ch. xix. 26; but then it is “to him that be- 
lieves,” as to the particulars, Mar. ix. 23. The Gospel “ is the power of God 
unto salvation ;” but then it is to “every one that believes,” Rom. i.21. So 
that if mighty works be not wrought in us, it is not for want of power or grace 
in Christ, but for want of faith in us: “ B grace are ye saved,” and that is a 
mighty work, but it is “ through faith,” Hh. ii. 8. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

John Baptist nad said concerning Christ, ‘‘He must increase, but I must decrease,” 
Jno. iii. 30. The morning star is here disappearing, and the Sun of Righteousness 
rising to his meridian lustre. Here is, |. The martyrdom of John, his imprisonment 
for his faithfulness to Herod, ver. 1—5; and the beheading of him to please Herodias, 
ver. 6—12. If. The miracles of Christ. 1. His feeding five thousand men, that came 
to him to be taught, with five loaves and two fishes, ver. 13—21. 2. Christ’s walking on 
the water to his disciples in a storm, ver, 22—33. 8. His healing the sick with the 
touch of the hem of his garment, ver. 34—36. Thus he went forth, thus he went on, 
conquering, and to conquer; or rather, curing, and to cure. 


T’ that time Herod the te- 


Jesus, 2 And said unto his 
servants, ‘This is John the 
Baptist ; he is risen from the 
dead ; and therefore might 

works do shew forth them- 
selves in him. 38 For Herod 
had laid hold on John, and 
bound him, and put Aim in 
prison for Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s wife. 
4 For John said unto bim, It is not lawful for thee 
to have her. 5 And when he would have put him 
to death, he feared the multitude, because they 


xiii. 43. The manifestation of the righteous is shown by the 
beautiful comparison of the sun suddenly appearing in all his bright- 
ness, as from behind a dense black cloud, or above the mountain 
tops. The comparison seems to involve the degree as well as the 
mode of the saints’ manifestation. } 

- xiii. 44, Probably because of the frequency with which treasure 
has been hidden, there is in the East, as in the West, among the 
uptaught, a deep conviction that all antiquarian researches are 


trarch heard of the fame of 
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counted him as a prophet. 6 But when Lerod’s 
birthday was kept, the daughter of Herodias danced 
before them, and pleased Herod. 7 Whereupon he 
promised with an oath to give her whatsoever she 
would ask. 8 And she, being before instructed of 
her mother, said, Give me here John Baptist’s head 
ina charger. 9 And the king was sorry: neverthe- 
less for the oath’s sake, and them which sat with him 
at meat, he commanded zz to be given her. 10 And 
he sent, and beheaded John in the prison. 11 And 
his head was brought in a charger, and given to the 


o 
12 And 


damsel: and she brought it to her mother. 
his disciples came, and took up the body, and buried 
it, and went and told Jesus. 


We have here the story of John’s martyrdom. Observe, 

I. The occasion of relating this story here, ver. 1,2. Here is 

First. The account brought to Herod of the miracles which Christ wrought. 
Herod the tetrarch, or chief governor of Galilee, “ heard of the fame of Jesus.” 

At that time,” when his countrymen slighted him, upon the account of his 
meanness and obscurity, he began to be famous at court. Note, God will 
honour those that are despised for his sake. And the Gospel, like the sea, gets 
in one place what it losesin another. Christ had now been preaching and work- 
ing miracles above two years, yet it should seem Herod had not heard of him 
till now, and now only “heard the fame” of him. Note, It is the unhappiness 
of the great ones of the world, that they are most out of the way of hearin 
the best things, 1 Cor. ii. 8, “ which none of the princes of the world knew, 
1 Cor. i. 26. Christ’s disciples were now sent abroad to preach, andto work 
miracles in his name, and this spread the fame of him more than ever ; which 
was an indication of the spreading of the Gospel, by their means, after his 
ascension, 

Secondly. The construction he puts upon this, ver. 2. He said to “ his ser- 
vants,”’ that told him of the fame of Jesus, ‘As sure as we are here, “ this is John 
the Baptist; he is risen from the dead.”’ Either the leaven of Herod was not 
Sadducism, (‘for the Sadducees say there is no resurrection,” Acts xxiii. 8,) 
or else Herod's guilty conscience (as 1s usual with atheists) did at this time get 
the mastery of his opinion ; and now he concludes, whether there be a general 
resurrection or no, for certain “ John Baptist is risen,” and “ therefore mighty 
works do shew forth themselves in him.” John, while he lived, did no miracle, 
Jno. x. 41; but Herod concludes that, being “ risen from the dead,” he is 
clothed with a greater power than he had while he was living. And he very 
well calls the miracles he supposed him to work, not his mighty works, but 
“mighty works shewing forth themselves in him.” Observe here, concerning 
Herod, 1. How he was disappointed in what he intended by beheading John. 
He thought if he could get that troublesome fellow out of the way, he might go 
on in his sin, undisturbed and uncontrolled; yet, no sooner is that effected, than 
he hears of Jesus and his disciples preaching the same pure doctrine that John 
preached; and, which is more, even the disciples confirming it by miracles in 
their Master’s name. Note, Ministers may be silenced, and imprisoned, and 
banished, and slain, but the Word of God cannot be run down. ‘The prophets 
“live not for ever,” but “the Word takes hold,” Zec. i. 5,6; see 2 Tim. ii. $. 
Sometimes God raiseth up many faithful ministers out of the ashes of one. 
This hope there is of God’s trees, though “they be cut down;” alluded to 
Job xiv.7—9. 2. How he was filled with causeless fears, merely from the guilt of 
his own conscience. ‘Thus “ blood cries,” not only “ from the earth,” on which it 
was shed, but from the heart of him that shed it, and makes him (magor-missabel, 
‘a terror round about,’) a terror to himself. A guilty conscience suggests every 
thing that is frightful, and, like a whirlpool, gathers all to itself that comes near 
it. Thus “the wicked flee when none pursue,” Pr. xxviii. 1; are in “ great 
fears,” where “no fear is,” Ps. xiv. 5. Herod, by a little inquiry, might have 
found out that this Jesus was in being long before John Baptist’s death, and 
therefore could not be Johannes redivivus,— John restored to life,’ and sa 
have undeceived himself; but God justly left him to this infatuation. 3. How 
notwithstanding this, he was hardened in his wickedness; for though he was 
convinced that John was a prophet, and one owned of God, yet he doth not 
express the least remorse or sorrow for his sin in putting him to death. The 
devils believe and tremble, but they never believe and nee Note, There 
may be the terror of strong convictions, where there is not the truth of a saving 
conversion, 

ll. The story itself of the imprisonment and martyrdom of Jonn. And these 
extraordinary sufferings of bim who was the first preacher of the Gospel 
slainly shew that bonds and afflictions wil! abide the professors of it. As the 
Rrst Old Testament saint, so the first New Testament minister, died a martyr ; 
and if Christ’s forerunner was thus treated, let not his followers expect to be 
caressed by the world. Observe, here, 

First. John’s faithfulness in reproving Herod, ver. 3,4. Herod was one of 
John’s hearers, Mar. vi. 20; and therefore John might be the more bold with 
him. Note, Ministers, who are reprovers by office, are especially obliged to 
reprove those that are under their charge, and not to suffer sin upon them ; 
they have the fairest eee of dealing with them, and with them may 
expect the most favourable acceptance. The particular sin he reproved him 
for, was marrying his brother Philip’s wife—not his widow, that had not been 
so criminal —but his wife. Philip was now living, and Herod inveigled his wife 
from him, and kept her for his own. Here was a complication of wickedness — 
adultery, incest — besides the wrong done to Philip, who had had a child by this 
woman; and it was an aggravation of the wrong, that he was his brother, his 
half brother—by father, but not 4) mother; see Ps, 1, 20. For this sin John 
reproved him, not by tacit and obhque terms, but in plain terms, “It is not 
lawful for thee to have her.” He chargeth it upon him as a sin; not, it is not 
honourable, or it is not safe, but “it is not lawful:” the sinfulness of sin, as it is 
the transgression of the law, is the worst thing init. This was Hercod’s own 
iniquity, his beloved sin; and therefore this John Baptist tells him of par- 
Slcartart. Note, 1. That which by the law of God is unlawful to other people 
is by the same law unlawful to princes and the greatest of men. They tnag 
rule over men, must not forget that they are themselves but men, and subject 

. 


carried on with a view to the discovery of secreted wealth. Dr. Kitto 
refers the Oriental disposition to hide riches to the insecurity of 
private property, and hence recourse is had to ingenious devices. 
Of course hidden treasure is often never reclaimed, being subject to 
so many contingencies. Many facts might be adduced in illustration 
of the allusion contained in the parable. ‘Treasure-trove was re- 
garded as the property of the owner of the land; hence the secrecy 


: of him who, after discovering the treasure, keeps the fact to himself 
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to God: ‘“It is not lawful for thee,” any more than for the meanest subject 
thou hast, to debauch another mans wife.’ There are no prerogatives— no, not 
for the greatest and most arbitrary kings—to break the law of God. If princes 
and great men break the law of God, it is very fit they should be told of it, by 
proper persons, and in a proper :aannel ; as they are not above the commands 
of God’s word, so they are not above the reproofs of his ministers. It is not 
fit indeed to say to a king, “ Thou art wicked,” Job xxxiy. 18, any more than 
to call a brother “ Raca,” or “thou fool.” It is not fit, while they hg within 
the sphere of their own authority, to arraign them; but it is fit that, by those 
whose office it is, they should be told what is unlawful, and told, with appli- 
cation, “Thou art the man ;” for it follows there, that God, whose agents and 
ambassadors faithful ministers are, “ accepteth not the persons of princes, nor 
regardeth the rich more than the poor,” Job xxxiv. 19. 

Secondly. The imprisonment of John for his faithfulness, ver. 3. “ Herod 
laid hold on John,” when he was going on to preach and baptize, put an end 
to his work, “bound him, and put him in prison,” partly to gratify his own 
revenge and partly to please Herodias, who, of the two, seemed to be most 
incensed against him; it was for her sake that he did it. Note, 1. Faithful 
reproofs, if they do not profit, usually provoke; if they do not do good, they 
are resented as affronts, and they that will not bow to the reproof, will fly in 
the face of the reprover, aud hate him, as Ahab hated Macaiah, | Ain. xxii. 8: 
see Pr. ix. 8; xv. 10, 12. _ Veritas odium parit,—‘ Truth produces hatred.’ 
2. It is no new thing for God’s ministers to suffer ill for doing well; troubles: 
abide those most that are most diligent and faithful in doing their duty, 
Acts xx. 20, 23. It was so with the Old Testament prophets; see 2 Chr. xvi. 10; 
xxiv. 20,21. Perhaps some of John’s friends would blame him as indiscreet in 
reproving Herod, and tell him he had better been silent. than. provoke Herod, 
whose character he knew very well, thus to deprive him of his liberty. But 
away with that discretion that would hinder men from doing their duty, as 
magistrates, ministers, or Christian friends. I believe John’s own heart did 
not reproach him for it, but this testimony of his conscience for him made his 
bonds easy, that he suffered for well doing, and not as “a busybody in other 
men’s matters,” 1 Pet. iv. 15. 

Thirdly. The restraint that Herod lay under from further venting of his rage 
against Sohn ver. 5. 1. He would have put him to death. Perhaps that was 
not intended at first, when he sor oem him, but his revenge by degrees 
boiled up to that height. Note, The way of sin, especially the sin of per- 
secution, is down hill; and when once a respect to Christ's ministers is cast oft 
and broken through in one instance, that is at length done which the man 
would sooner have thought himself a dog than to have been guilty of, 
2 Kin. viii. 13. 2. That which hindered him was his “fear of the multitude, 
because they counted John as a prophet.” It was not because he feared God, 
(if the fear of God had been before his eyes, he would not have imprisoned 
hi-n,) nor because he feared John, (though formerly he had had a reverence for 
him, his lusts had overcome that,) but because he feared the people; that is, 
he was afraid for himself, his own safety, and the safety of his government; his 
abuse of which he knew had already rendered him odious to the people, whose 
resentments, being so far heated already, would be apt, upon such a provo- 
eation as the putting of a prophet to death, to break out into a flame. Note 
Ist. Tyrants have their fears. Those that are, and affect to be, the terror of 
the mighty, are many times greatest terrors of all to themselves; and when 
they are most ambitious to be feared by the people, are most afraid of them. 
2nd. Wicked men are restrained from the most wicked practices merely for 
their secular interest, and not from any regard to God; a concern for their ease, 
credit, wealth, and safety, being their reigning principle, as it keeps them from 
many duties, so it keeps them from many sins, which otherwise they would not 
be restrained from; and this is one means by which sinners are kept from being 
© overmuch wicked,” Keel. vii. 17. The danger of sin that appears to sense or 
to fancy only, influenceth men more than that which appears to faith. Herod 
feared that the putting of John to death might raise a mutiny among the people, 
which it did not; seeitio never feared it might raise a mutiny in his own con- 
science, which it did; ver. 2. bat which they do 
not fear being damned for. 

Fourthly The contrivance of bringing John to his death. Long he lay in 
prison ; and, against the agi of the subject, (which, blessed be God, is 
secured to us of this nation by law,) might neither be tried nor bailed. It is 
computed that he lay a year and half a close prisoner, which was about as 
much time as he had spent in his public ministry, from his first entrance into it. 
Now here we have an account of his release, not by any other discharge than 
death, the period of all a good man’s troubles, that brings the prisoners to “rest 
together,” so that “they hear not the voice of the oppressor,” Job iii. 18. Hero- 
dias laid the plot; her implacable revenge thirsted after John’s blood, and she 
would be satisfied with nothing less. Cross the carnal appetites, and they 
turn into the most barbarous passions. It was a woman, a whore, and the 
mother of harlots, that was drunk with the blood of the saints, Zev. xvii. 5, 6. 
Herodias contrived how to bring about the murder of John so artificially as 
to save Herod’s credit, and so to pacify the people. A sorry excuse is better 
than none. But 1 am apt to think, that if the truth were known, Herod was 
himself in the plot; and, for all his pretences of surprise and sorrow, was privy 
to the contrivance, and knew before what would be asked; and his pretending 
his oath, and respect to his guests, was all but sham and grimace. But if he 
were pepenned into it, ere he was aware, yet, because it was the thing he would 
have, and might have prevented, he is justly found guilty of the whole con- 
trivance. ‘Though Jezebel bring Naboth to his end, yet if Ahab take possession 
he hath killed. So, though Herodias contrive the beheading of John, yet if 
Herod consent to it, and take pleasure in it, he is not only an accessary, but a 
psy murderer. Well, the scene being laid behind the curtain, let us see 

ow it was acted upon the stage, and in what method. Here we have, 1. The 
humouring of*Herod by the damsel’s dancing upon his birthday. It seems 
Herod's birthday was kept with some ct in honour of the day, there 
must needs be, as usual, a ball at court; and, to grace the solemnity, “the 
daughter of Herodias danced before them,” which, being the queen’s daughter 
was more than what she ordinarily condescended to. Note, Times of carnal 
mirth and jollity are convenient times for carrying on ill designs against God’s 
people. When the king was ‘‘made sick with bottles of wine, he stretched 
out his hand with scorners,” Hos. vii. 5; for it is part of the “sport of a fool to 
do mischief,” Pr. x. 23. The Philistines, when their heart was merry, called for 
Samson, to abuse him; the Parisian massacre was at a wedding. ‘This young 
lady’s dancing “ pleased Herod.” Weare not told who danced with her; but 
none pleased Herod like her dancing. Note, A vain and graceless heart is apt 
to be hugely in love with the lusts of the flesh and of the eye; and when it is 
80, it is entering into further temptation; for by that Satan gets and keeps 
possession: see Pr. xxiii. 31, 33. Herod was now upon the merry pin, and 
nothing was more agreeable to him than that which fed his vanity. 2. The 
rash and foolish promise which Herod made to this wanton girl, “to give her 
Whatsoever she would ask,” and this promise contirmed with an oath, ver. 7. 

t was a very extravagait obligation which Herod here entered into, and no 

4 becoming a prudent man, that is afraid of being “snared in the words of 


Men fear being hanged for t 


till he has purchased the ground. Our Lord merely states the cir- 
cumstance, pronouncing no judgment upon it as a phase of com- 
mercial morality. The lesson is, that men who know the value of 
salvation will make any sacrifice to secure it. 

xiii. 45, 46. Here the merchant-man meets with a precious pearl 
rather than finds it, and parts with inferior things in order to 
obtain it. 

xiii. 47—50. It is often said that this parable refers to the visible 
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his mouth,” Pr. vi. 2; much less a good man, that fears an oath, Feel. 1x. 2. To 
put this blank into her hand, and enable her to draw upon him at pleasure, wae 
too great a recompense for such a sorry piece of merit; and ] am apt to think 
Herod would not have been guilty of such an absurdity, if he had not been 
instructed by Herodias, as well as the damsel. Note, Promissory oaths are 
ensnaring things; and, when made rashly, are the products of inward corrup- 
tion, and the occasions of many temptations. Therefore swear not at all, lest 
thou have occasion to say “it was an error,” Ecel. v. 6. 

Ill. The bloody demand the young lady made of John Baptist’s head, yer. 8 
She was “ before instructed of her mother.” Note, ‘Vhe case of those children 
is very sad, whose parents are their “ counsellors to do wickedly,” as Ahaziah’s 
2 Chr. xxii. 3; who instruct them and encourage them in sin, and set them ill 
examples; for the corrupt nature will sooner be quickened by bad instrue- 
tions than restrained and mortified by good ones. «Children ought not to obey 
their parents against the Lord; but if they command them to sin, must say, as 
Levi did, to father and mother, they have not seen them. Llerod having given 
her her commission, and Herodias her instructions, she requires John Baptist’s 
head ina charger. Perhaps Herodias feared lest Herod should grow weary 
of her, (as lust useth to nauseate and be cloyed,) and then would make John 
Baptist’s reproof a pretence to dismiss her; to prevent which she contrives to 
harden Herod in it, by engaging him in the murder of John. John must be 
beheaded, then; that is the death by which he must glorify God; and because 
it was his who died first after the beginning of the Gospel, though the martyrs 
died various kinds of deaths, and not so easy and honourable as this, yet this is 
es for all the rest, Zev. xx. 4, where we read of the souls of those that were 
»eheaded for the witness of Jesus. Yet this is not enough; the thing must be 
humoured too, and not only a revenge, but a fancy, must be gratified; it must 
be “ given her here in a charger,” served up in blood, as a dish of meat at the 
feast, or sauce to all other dishes. It is reserved for the third course, to come 
up with the rarities. He must have no trial, no public hearing; no forms of law 
or justice must add solemnity to his death; but he is tried, condemned, and 
executed, in a breath. It was well for himhe was so mortified to the world, 
that death could be no surprise to him, though never so sudden. It must be 
given her; and she will reckon it a recompense for her dancing, and desire 
no more. 

1V. Herod’s grant of this demand, ver. 9: “ The king was sorry,” or at least 
took on him to be so; but, “for the oath’s sake, he commanded it to be given 
her.” Here is, ' 

First. A pretended concern for John: “ The king was sorry.” Note, Many 
aman sins with regret, that never has any true regret for his sin; is sorry to 
sin, yet is utterly a stranger to “godly sorrow ;” sins with reluctancy, and yet 
goes on to sin. Dr. Hammond suggests, that one reason of Herod's sorrow 
was, because it was his birthday festival, and it would be an ill omen to shed 
blood on that day, which, as other days of joy, used to be graced with acts of 
clemency. Natalem colimus, tacete lites,—' We are celebrating the birthday, 
let there be no contentions.’ 

Secondly. Here is a pretended conscience of his oath, with a specious show 
of honour and honesty; he must needs do something “for the oath’s sake.” 
Note, It_is a great mistake, to think that a wicked oath will justify a wicked 
action. It was implied so necessarily, that it needed not be expressed, that 
he would do any thing for her that was lawful and honest; and when she 
demanded what was otherwise, he ought to have declared, and he might have 
done it honourably, that the oath was null and void, aud the obligation of 
it ceased. No man can oblige himself to sin, because God hath already so 
strongly obliged every man against sin. f 

Thirdly. Here is a real baseness in compliance with wicked companions. 
Herod yielding, not so much for the sake of the oath, but because it was public, 
and in compliment to “them that sat at meat with him;” he granted the 
demand, that l.e might not seem, before them, to have broke his engagement. 
Note, A point of honour goes much further with many than a point of con- 
science. Those that sat at meat with him peotwols were as well pleased with 
the damsel’s dancing as he, and therefore would have her by all means to be 
saunas in a frolic, and perhaps were as willing as she to see John Baptist’s 

ead off. However, none of them had the honesty to interpose, as they ought 
to have done, for the preventing of it, as Jehoiakim’s princes did, Jer. xxxvi. 25. 
If some of the common people had been here, they would have rescued this 
Jonathan, as 1 Sam, xiv. 45. 

Fourthly. Here is areal malice to John, at the bottom of this concession, or 
else he might have found out evasions enough to have gotten clear of his pro- 
mise. Note, Though a wicked mind never wants an excuse, yet the truth of 
the matter is, that every man is tempted when he is “ drawn aside of his own 
lusts and enticed,” Jas.i.14. Perhaps Herod, presently reflecting upon the 
extravagance of his promise, on which she might ground a demand of some 
vast sum of money, which he loved a great deal better than John Baptist, was 
glad to get clear of it so easily, and therefore immediately issues out a warrant 
for the beheading of John Baptist; it should seem, not in writing, but only by 
word of mouth; so little account is made of that precious life: “he commanded 
it to be given her.” 

Fifthly. The execution of John pursuant to this grant, ver. 10: “ He sent 
and beheaded John in the prison.” It is probable the prison was very near, at 
the gate of the palace; and thither an officer was sent to cut off the head of this 
great man. He must be beheaded for expedition, to gratify Herodias, who was 
in a longing condition till it was done. It was done in the night, for 1t was at 
supper time, after supper, it is likely; it was done in the prison, not at the 
usual place of execution, for fear of an Eevee A great deal of innocent blood 
of martyrs’ blood, has thus been huddled up in corners, which, when God 
comes to make inquisition for blood, the earth shall disclose, and shall no 
more cover, Jsa. xxvi. 215 Ps. ix. 12. Thus was that voice silenced, that burn- 
ing and shining light extinguished ; thus did that prophet, that Elias of the 
New Testament, fall a sacrifice to the resentments of an imperious, whorish 
woman; thus did he, whe was oS in the sight of the Lord, “ die as a fool 
dieth; his hands were bound, and his feet put into fetters; andas a man falleth 
before wicked men,” so he fell; a true martyr, to all intents and purposes; 
dying, though not for the profession of his faith, yet for the performance of 
his duty. However, though his work was soon done, it was done, and his tes- 
timony fini-hed; for till then none of God’s witnesses are slain, And God 
brought this good out of it, that hereby his disciples, who, while he lived, 
though in prison, kept close to him, now, after his death, heartily closed with 
Jesus Christ. ; : 

V. The disposal cf the poor remains of this blessed saint and martyr. The 
head and body being separated, : 

First. The damsel brought the head in triumph to her mother, as a trophy 
of the victories of her malice and revenge, ver. 11. Jerome, ad Rutiin., relate: 
that when Herodias had John Baptist’s head brought her, she gave herself the 
barbarous diversion of pricking the tongue with a needle, as Fulvyia did Tully's. 
Note, Bloody minds are pleased with bloody sights, which those of tender 
spirits shrink and tremble at. Sometimes the insatiable rage of bloody pers 
secutors has fallen upon the dead bodies of the saints.and made sport with 


Church of Christ, as made up of good and bad; but froin the allusion 
to the end of the world, it rather seems to point to that day when 
the claim which the Gospel makes upon all men will be enforced in 
the general judgment, y ; 
xiii. 52, The well-instructed disciples of Christ will not keep their 
knowledge to themselves, but will employ it for the benefit of others. 
xiii. 54, His own country was Nazareth and its vicinity. There 
our Lord resumed his teachings, even in the synagogue itself, 4 
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them, Ps. lxxix. 2. When the witnesses are slain. “ they that dwell on the earth 
rejoive over them, and make merry,” Rev. xi. 10; Ps. xiv. 4, 5. 

Secondly. The disciples “buried the body,” and brought the news, in tears, to 
cur Lord Jesus. The disciples of John had fasted often while their master was 
in prison; their bridegroom was taken from them, and they prayed earnestly 
for his deliverance, as the church did for Peter's, Acts xii.5. They had free 
access to him in prison, which was a comfort to them, but they wished to see 
him at liberty, that he might preach to others; but now, on a sudden, all their 
hopes are dashed. Disciples weep and lament when the world rejoiceth. Let 
us see what they did. 1. They “buried the body.” Note, There is a respect 
owing to the servants of Christ, not only while they live, but in their bodies 
and memories when they are dead. Concerning the two first New ‘l'estament 
martyrs, it is particularly taken notice of, that they were decently buried; John 
Baptist by his disciples, and Stephen by devout men, Acts vili.2; yet there was 
no enshrining of their bones or other relics; a piece of superstition which 
sprung up long after, when the enemy at sowed tares. That overdoing, in 
respect to the bodies of the saints, is undoing; though they are not to be 
vilified, yet they are not to be deified. 2. They “ went and told Jesus;” not so 
much that he might shift for his own safety, (no doubt he heard of it from 
others, the country rang of it,) as that they might receive comfort from him, 
and be-taken in among his disciples. Note, Ist. When any thing ails us at any 
time, itis our duty and privilege to make Christ acquainted with it. It will be 
a relief to our burthened spirits to unbosom ourselves to a friend we may be 
free with. Such a relation dead or unkind, such a comfort lost or embittered ; 
go and tell Jesus, who knows already, but will know from us the trouble of 
our souls in adversity, 2nd. We must take heed lest our religion, and the pro- 
fession of it, die with our ministers; when John was dead, they did not return 
every man to his own, but resolved to abide by it still. When the shepherds 
are smitten, the sheep need not be scattered, while they have the great Shepherd 
of the rake to go to, who is still the same, Heb. xigi. 7,8. The removal of minis- 
ters should bring us nearer to Christ, into a more immediate communion with 
him. 3rd. Comforts, otherwise highly valuable, are sometimes therefore taken 
from us, because they ecme between us and Christ, and are apt to carry away 
that love and esteem which is due to him only. John had long since directed 
his disciples to Christ, and turned them over to him; but they could not leave 
their olerandstes while he lived; therefore he is removed, that they may go to 
Jesus, whom they had sometimes emulated and envied for John’s sake. It is 
better to be drawn to Christ by want and loss, than not come to him at all. If 
our masters be taken from our heed, this is our comfort, we have a Master in 
heaven, who himself is our head. Josephus mentions this story of the death of 
John Baptist, (Antiq. l. 18, e. 7,) and adds that a fatal destruction of Herod’s 
army,in his war with Aretas, king of Petrea, (whose daughter was Herod’s 
wife, whom he put away to make room for Herodias,) was generally looked 
upon by the Jews to ve a just judgment upon him for putting John Baptist to 
death. Herod having, at the instigation of Herodias, disobliged the emperor, 
he was deprived of his government, and they were both banished to Lyons in 
France; which, saith Josephus, was his just punishment for hearkening to her 
solicitations. And, lastly, it is storied of this daughter of Herodias, that, 
going over the ice in winter, the ice broke, and she slipt in up to her neck 
which was cut through by the sharpness of the ice; God requiring her heac 
(saith Dr. Whitby) for that of the Baptist; which, if true, was a remarkable 
providence. 


13 When Jesus heard of it, he departed thence 
by ship into a desert place apart: and when the 
people had heard thereof, they followed him on foot 
out of the cities. 14 And Jesus went forth, and 
saw a great multitude, and was moved with com- 
passion toward them, and he healed their sick. 15 
And when it was evening, his disciples came to him, 
saying, This is a desert place, and the time is now 

ast; send the multitude away, that they may go 
into the villages, and buy themselves victuals. 16 
But Jesus said unto them, They need not depart ; 
give ye them to eat. 17 And they say unto him, 
We ot here but five loaves, and two fishes. 18 
He said, Bring them hither to me. 19 And he 
commanded the multitude to sit down on the grass, 
and took the five loaves, and the two fishes, and 
looking up to heaven, he blessed, and brake, and 
gave the loaves to his disciples, and the disciples to 
the multitude. 20 And they did all eat, and were 
filled: and they took up of the fragments that 
remained twelve baskets full. 21 And they that 
had eaten were about five thousund men, beside 


women and children. 


This passage of story, concerning Christ’s feeding five thonsand men with five 
loaves and two fishes, is recorded by all the four evangelists; which very few, if 
any, of Christ’s miracles are: this intimates there is something in it worthy of 
special remark. Observe, : ; 

E reat resort of people to Christ, when he was retired into a desert place, 
ver. 13, fie withdrew into privacy when he heard, not of John’s death, but o 
the thoughts Herod had concerning him, that he was “ John Baptist risen from 
the dead,” and therefore so feared by Herod as to be hated; he departed fur- 
ther off, to get out of Herod’s jurisdiction. Note, Intimes of peril, when God 
opens a door of escape, it is lawful to flee for our own ‘preservation, unless we 
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have some special call to expose ourselves. Christ’s hour was not yet tome, 
and therefore he would not thrust himself upon sutfering. He eould have 
secured himself by Divine power; but because his life was intended for an ex- 
ample, he did it by human prudence, “ he departed by ship.” But “a city ona 
hill cannot be hid;” “when the people heard it, they followed him on foot,” 
from all parts. Such an interest had Christ in the affections of the multitude, 
that his withdrawing from them did but draw them after him with so mueh the 
more eagerness. Here, as often, the Scripture was fultilled, that “unto him 
shall the gathering of the people be.” It should seem there was more crow ding 
to Christ after John’s martyrdom than before. Sometimes the sufferings of the 
saints are made to further the Gospel, Phile. i.12; and the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church. Now John’s testimony was finished, it was recol- 
lected, and more improved than ever. Note, 1. When Christ and his Word 
withdraw from us, it is best for us (whatever flesh and blood may object to the 
contrary) to follow it, preferring opportunities for our souls before any secular 
advantages whatsoever: “ When the ark removes, ye shall remove Pay ae after 
it.” Jos. iii. 3. 2. Those that truly desire the sincere milk of the Word will 
not stick at the difficulties they may meet with in their attendance on it. The 
presence of Christ and his Gospel makes a desert place not only tolerable, but 
desirable; it makes the wilderness an Eden, /sa. li. 3—413 xix. 20. 

Il. Whe tender compassion of our Lord Jesus towards those that thus followed 
him, ver. 14. 1. He went forth and appeared publicly among them. Though he 
retired for his own security and his own repose, yet he went forth from his 
retirement when he saw people desirous to hear him, as one willing both to toil 
himself and to expose himself for the good of souls, “for even Christ pleased not 
himself.” 2. When he saw the multitude, he had compassion on them. Note, 
The sight of a great multitude may justly move compassion. ‘I'o see a great 
multitude, and to think how many precious immortal souls here are, the 
greatest part of which we have reason to fear are neglected and ready to 
perish, would grieve one to the heart. None like Christ for pity to souls; his 
compassions fail not. 3. He did not only pity them, but he Be them. Many 
of them were sick, and he,in compassion to them, healed them; for he eame into 
the world to be the great healer. After a while they were all hungry; and he, 
in compassion to them, fed them. Note, In all the favours Christ shews to us, 
he is “moved with compassion,” /sa. Ixiil. 9. 

IIL. The motion which the disciples made for the dismissing of the congregation, 
and Christ's setting aside the motion. 1. The evening drawing on, the disciples 
moved it to Christ to “send the multitude away.” They thought there was a 
good day’s work done, and it was time to disperse. Note, Christ’s disciples are 
often more careful to shew their discretion than to shew their zeal, and their 
abundant consideration rather than their abundant affection in the things of 
God. 2. Christ would not dismiss them hungry as they were, nor detain them 
longer without meat, nor put them upon the trouble and charge of buying meat 
for themselves, but orders his disciples to provide for them. Christ all along 
expressed more tenderness towards the people than his disciples did; for wnat 
are the compassions of the most merciful men compared with the tender 
mercies of God in Christ ? See how loath Christ is to part with those that are 
resolved to cleave to him: “ They need not depart.” Note, ‘Chose that have 
Christ have enough, and need not depart to seek a happiness and livelihood in 
the creature. They that have made sure the one thing needful need not be 
““cumbered about much serving.” Nor will Christ put his willing followers 
upon a needless expense, but will make their attendance cheap to them. But 
if they be hungry rte have need to depart, for that is a necessary which has no 
law ; therefore “give ye them to eat.” Note, The Lord is for the body; it is 
the work of his hands, it is part of his purchase; he was himself clothed with a 
body, that he might encourage us to depend upon him for the supply of our 
bodily wants. But he takes a particular care of the body when it is employed 
to serve the soul in his more immediate service. If we “seek tirst the kingdom 
of God,” and make that our chief care, we may depend upon God to add other 
things to us, as far as he sees fit, and may cast all our care of them upon him, 
These followed Christ but for a push, in a present pang of zeal , yet Christ took 
this care of them; much more will he provide for those that follow him fully. 

LV. The slender provision that was made for this great multitude. And here 
we must compare the number of invited guests with the bill of fare. 

First. The number of the guests was “five thousand men, besides women and 
children,” and it is probable the women and children might be as many as the 
men, if not more. ‘This was a vast auditory that Christ preached to, and we 
have reason to think an attentive auditory; and yet it should seem far the 
greater part, notwithstanding all this seeming zeal and forwardness, came to 
nothing; went off and followed him no more: for many are called, but few 
chosen. We would rather perceive the acceptableness of the Word by the con- 
versations than by the crowds of its hearers, though that also is a good sight 
anda good sign. 

Secondly. ‘The bill of fare was very disproportionable to the number of the 
guests ; but “five loaves and two fishes.” This provision the disciples carried 
about with them for the use of the family, now they were retired into the 
desert. Christ could have fed them by miracle; but to set us an example of 
providing for those of our own household, he will have their own camp victualled 
in an ordinary way. Here is neither plenty, nor variety, nor dainty. A dish of 
fish was no rarity to them, that were fishermen; but it was food convenient for 
the twelve; two fishes for their supper, and bread to serve them, perhaps, for 
a day or two. Here was no wine or strong drink; fair water, from the rivers in 
the desert, was the best they had to drink with their meat; and yet out of this 
Christ will have the multitude fed. Note, Those that have but a little, yet 
when the necessity is urgent, must relieve others out of that little, and that is 
the way to make it more. ‘Can God furnish a table in the wilderness?” Yes, 
he can, when he pleaseth, a plentiful table. 

V. The liberal distribution of this provision among the multitude, ver. 18, 19: 
“Bring them hither to me.” Note, ihe way to have our creature comforts — 
comforts indeed to us, is to bring them to Christ; tor every thing is sanctitied 
by his Word, and by prayer to him. ‘That is likely to prosper, and do well with 
us, Which we put into the hands of our Lord Jesus, that he ra dispose of it as 
he pleaseth, and that we may take it back from his hand, and then it will be 
doubly sweet to us. What we give in charity we should bring to Christ first, 
that he may graciously accept it from us, and graciously bless it to those to 
whom it is given: this is doing it as unto the Lord. Now at this miraculous 
meal we may observe, 

First. ‘The seating of the guests, ver. 19: He “commanded them to sit down ;” 
which intimates that while he was preaching to them they were standing, 
which is a posture of reverence and readiness for motion. But what shall we 
do for chairs for them all? Let them sit down on the grass. When Ahasuerus 
would “ shew the riches of his glorious kingdom, and the honour of his ex- 
cellent majesty,” in a royal feast for the great men of all the provinces, the 
beds or couches they sat on “ were of gold and silver, upon a pavement of red 
and blue and white and black marble,” /st.i.4. Our Lord Jesus did now shew, 
in a Divine feast, the riches of a more glorious kingdom than that, and the 
honour of a more excellent majesty, even a dominion over uature itself; but 
here is not so much as a cloth spread, no plates or napkins laid, no knives o: 


xiii. 55. Here we find not only a reference to Joseph, the car- 
penter, and to Mary, the mother of Jesus, but the mention of four 
persons as his brothers, For Joses some copies read Joseph, and 
others John; the weight of evidence is in favour of Joseph. In 
the next verse the sisters of Jesus are spoken of. Joses, or Joseph, 
and Simon only occur as names; nothing more is recorded of them, 
Nor does it at all appear that James and Judas were numbered with 
the twelve. The Jews certainly speak of all four as if they were the 


real brothers of Jesus, and so of the sisters, of whom we know 
nothing. In the note on chap. xii. 46 mention is made of some of 
the explanations which have been proposed. It is impossible to 
decide dogmatically. 

xiv. 1. Herod the tetrarch was Herod Antipas, the son of Herod 
the Great and Malthace. His province consisted of Perea and 
Galilee. He left his wife, the duughter of Aretas, in order to live with 
Herodias, the wife of his half-brother Philip. This act eventually 
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forks, not so much as a bench to sit down on; but, as if Christ intended indeed |, 
to reduce the world to the plainness and simplicity, and so to the innocency || 
and wf ee of Adam in paradise, he commanded them to sit down on the 
grass. y doing every thing thus without .any pomp or splendour, he plainly 
shewed that his kingdom was not of this world, nor cometh with observation. 

Secondly. The eraving of ablessing. He did not appoint one of his disciples 
to be his chaplain, but he himself “looked up to heaven, and blessed, and gave 
thanks ;” he praised God for the provision they had, and prayed to God to bless 
it to them. His craving a blessing was commanding a blessing; for as he 
preached, so he prayed, like one having authority; and in this prayer and 
thanksgiving we may suppose he had special reference to the multiplying of this 
food; but herein he has taught us that good duty of craving a blessing and giving 
thanks at our meals. God's good creatures must be “received with thanksgiy- 
ing,” 1 Tim. iv. 4. Samuel blessed the feast, 1 Sam. ix. 31; Acts ii. 46, 47; 
xxvii. 34, 35. This is eating and drinking to the glory of God, | Cor. x. 31; 
giving God thanks, Rom. xiv. 6; before God, as Moses and his,father in law, 

x. xviii. 15. When Christ blessed he looked up to heaven, to teach us in 
prayer to eye God as a Father in heaven;and when we receive our creature 
comforts, to look thitherward, as taking them from God’s hand, and depending 
on him for a blessing. J 

Thirdly. The carving of the meat. The master of the feast was himself head 
carver, for “he brake, and gave the loaves to the disciples, and the disciples to 
the multitude.” Christ intended hereby to put honour upon his disciples, that 
they might be respected as workers together with him; as also to signify in 
what way the spiritual food of the Word should be dispensed to the world 
from Christ, as the original author, by his ministers. What Christ designed 
for the churches, he signified to his servant John, Rev. i. 1,4. They delivered 
all that, and that only, which they received from the Lord, 1 Cor. xi. 23. 
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Lord, save me. 31 And immediately Jesus streteh- 
ed forth Azs hand, and cauglit him, and said unto 
‘him, O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt? 32 And when they were come into the 
ship, the wind ceased. 33 Then they that were in 
the ship came and worshipped him, saying, Of a 
truth thou art the Son of God. 


We here have the story of another miracle which Christ wrought for the 
relief of his friends and foilowers, his walking upon the water to his disciples. 
In the foregoing miracle he acted as the Lord of nature, improving its powers 
for the supply of those that were in want; in this he acted as the Lord of 
nature, correcting and controlling its powers for the succour of those that were 
in danger and distress. Observe, . 

I. Christ's dismissing of his disciples and the multitude, after he had fed them 
miraculously. He “ constrained his disciples to get into a ship, and to go before 
him unto the other side,” ver. 22. St. John gives a particular reason for the 
hasty breaking up of this assembly, because the people were so affected with 
the miracle of the loaves that wing | were about to “ take him by foree, and make 
him a king,” Jno. vi. 15; to avoid which he immediately scattered the people, 
sent awa’ the disciples, lest they should join with them, and he himself with- 


Ministers ean never fill the people’s hearts unless Christ first fill their hands. 
And what he has given to the disciples they must give to the multitude; for 
they are stewards, to give to every one their portion of meat, ch. xxiv. 45. | 
And, blessed be God, be the multitude never so great, there is enough for aJ'. 

enough for each. bh ae f A 

Fourthly. The increase of the meat. This is taken notice of only in the 
effect, not in the cause or manner of it. Here is no mention of any word that 
Christ spoke by which the food was multiplied; the purposes and intentions 
of his mind and will shall take effect, era they be not spoken out. But this is 
observable, that the meat was multiplied, not in the heap, at first, but in the 
distribution of it. As the widow’s oil increased in the pore out, so here, the 
bread in the breaking. ‘Thus grace grows by being acted; and while other things 
perish in the using, apie, gifts increase in the using. God ministers seed 
to the sower, and multiplies, not the seed hoarded up, but the seed sown, 
2 Cor. ix.10. Thus there is that scattereth and yet increaseth, that scattereth 
and so increaseth. r ; ve 

The plentiful satrsfactiun of all the guests with this provision. Though 
the disproportion was so great, yet there was enough and to spare. 

First. There was enough: “ They did all eat, and were filled.” Note, Those 
that Christ feeds he fills; so runs the promise, Ps. xxxvii. 19: “They shall be 
satisfied.” As there was enough for all, “they did all eat;” so there was enough 
for each; they were filled: though there was but a little, there was enough, 
and that is as good as a feast. Note, The blessing of God can make a 
little go a great way; as, if God blasts what we have, we eat and have not 
enough. Hag. i. 9. 

Secondly. There was to spare. “ They took up of the fragments that re- 
mained, twelve baskets full,” one basket for each apostle. Thus what they gave ; 
they had again, and a great deal more with it: and they were so far from being | 
nice, that they could make this broken meat serve another time, and be thank- 
ful. This was to manifest and magnify the miracle, and to shew that the pro- 
vision Christ makes for those that are his, is not bare and scanty, but rich and 

lenteous, ‘bread enough, and to spare,” Lu. xv. 17; an overflowing fulness. 
flisha’s multiplying the loaves was somewhat like this, but far short of it; 
and then it was Esaid “They shall eat, and leave,” 2 Kin. iv. 43. It is the same 
Divine power, though exerted in an ordinary way, which multiplieth the seed 
sown in the ground every year, and makes the earth yield her increase; so that 
what was brought out by handfuls is brought home in sheaves. | This is the 
Lord’s doing ;” it is by Christ that all natural things “ consist,” and “ by the 
word of his power” that they are “ upheld.” 


22 And straightway Jesus constrained his dis- 
ciples to get into a ship, and to go before him unto 
the other side, while he sent the multitudes away. 
23 And when he had sent the multitudes away, he 
went up into a mountain apart to pray: and when 
the evening was come, he was there alone. 24 But 
the ship was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with 
waves: for the wind was contrary. 25 And in the 
fourth watch of the night Jesus went unto them, 
walking on the sea. 26 And when the disciples 
saw him walking on the sea, they were troubled, 
saying, It is a spirit; and they cried out for fear, 
27 But straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, 
Be of good cheer; it is 1; be not afraid. 28 And 
Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it be thou, 
bid me come unto thee on the water. 29 And he! 
said, Come. And when Peter was come down out 
of the ship, he walked on the water, to go to Jesus. 
30 But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was 
afraid; and beginning to sink, he cried, saying, 


drew, Jn. vi. 15. When they had sat down to eat and drink, they did not rise 
un te wing nas each went to his business. 
irst. 


Secondly. That ne was aione at prayer; that was his business 1n this solitude. 
to pray. hough Christ, as God, was * Lord of all,” and was prayed to; et 
Christ, as man, had the form of a servant, of a beggar, and prayed. Christ has 
herein set before us an example of secret prayer, and the performance of it 
secietly, according to the rule he gave, ch. vi. 6. Perhaps in this mountain 
there was some private oratory, or convenience provided for such an occasion; 
it was usual among the Jews to have such. Observe, When the disciples went 
to sea, their Master went to prayer; when Peter was to be sifted as wheat, 
Christ prayed for him. 

Thirdly. That he was long alone. There he was when the evening was come; 
and, for aught appears, there was he till towards morning, the fourth watch o: 
the night. The night came on, and it was a stormy, tempestuous night; yet he 
continued instant in prayer. Note, It is good, at least sometimes, upon special 
occasions, and when we find our hearts enlarged, to continue long in secret 
prayer, and to take full scope in pouring out our hearts before the Lord. We 
must not restrain prayer, Job xv. 4. 

Ill. The condition that the poor disciples were in at this time. Their “ship 
was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with waves,” ver. 24. We may observe, 
yera, 


First. That they were got “ into the midst of the sea” when the storm rose. 


We may have fair weather at the beginning of our voyage, and yet meet with. 


storms before we arrive at the port we are bound for. ‘Therefore “let not him 
that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off;” but, after 
a long calm, expect some storm or other. 

Secondly. The disciples were now where Christ sent them, and yet met with 
this storm. Ha’ they been flying from their Master and their work, as Jonah 
was when he was arrested by the storm, it had been a dreadful ove indeed ; but 
they had a special command from their Master to go to sea at this time, and 
were going about their work. Note, It is no new thing for Christ’s disciples 
to meet with storms in the way of their duty, and to be sent to sea then when 
their Master foresees a storm. But let them not take it unkindly; what he 
doth they “ know not now, but they shall know hereafter,” that Christ designs 
heres to manifest himself with the most wonderful grace to them, and for 
them. 

Thirdly. It was a great discouragement to them now, that they had not Christ 
with them, as they had formerly when they were in a storm; though he was 
then asleep, indeed, yet he was soon waked, ch. viii, 24. But now he was not 
with them at all. ‘Thus Christ useth his disciples first to lesser dithculties, and 
oes to greater, and so trains them up by degrees to live by faith, and uot. 

y_ sense. 

Fourthly. Though the wind was contrary, and they were tossed with waves, 
yet, being ordered by their Master to the other side, they did not tack about 
and come back again, but made the best of their way forward. Note, Though 
troubles and difficulties may disturb us in our duty, they must not drive us 
from it; but through the midst of them we must press forwards. 

lV. Christ's approach to them in this condition, ver. 25. And in this we have 
an instance, | 

First. Of his goodness; that he went unto them as one that took cognizance 
of their case, and was under a concern about them, as a father about his chil 
dren. Note, The extremity of the church and people of God is Christ’s oppor- 
pee to visit them, and srpeat for them. But he came not till the fourth 
watch, towards three o’clock in the morning, for then the fourth watch began. 
It was in the morning watch that the Lord appeared for Israel inthe Red Sea, 
Ez. xiv. 24. So was this: “He that keepeth Israel neither slumbereth nor 
sleepeth,” but, when there is occasion, “* walketh in darkness ” for their succour, 
helps, and that right early. : 

Secondly. Of his 
is a great instance of Christ’s sovereign dominion over all the creatures; they 
are all under his feet, and at his command forget their natures, and changa 
their qualities, that we call essential. We need not inquire how this was done; 
whether by condensing the surtace of the water, (when God pleaseth. “the 


involved him in a war with his father-in-law, and led to his deposi- | 
tion and banishment. 

xiv. 2, On Herod’s exclamation here Middleton says, “‘ We are to 
consider that Herod was a Sadducee, and that he had hitherto 
believed neither in a resurrection nor in the agency of spirits. 
His remorse, however, and his fears, for the moment at least, shake 
his infidelity, and he involuntarily renounces the two great principles 
of his sect.” Some have doubted whether Herod was a Sadducee. 


xiv. 4. Three reasons were assigned for John’s judgment in this 
case:—1. The true husband of Herodias was yet alive. 2. The lawful 
wife of Herod was living. 3. Herodias and Herod the tetrarch were 
related to one another within the forbidden degrees of consanguinity. 

xiv. 6. Some have doubted whether the actual anniversary of 
Herod’s birth is meant here, or of that on which he began his 
reign. Bengel’s note leaves it an open question. Olshausen says the 


birthday is meant, and that the other sense is never found attached 


ower; that he went unto them walking on the sea. This_ 
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depths are ccngealed in the heart of the sea,” Fx. xv. 8,) or by suspending the 
gravitation of his body, which was trausfigured as he pleased: it is sufficient 
that it proves his Divine power; for it is God’s prerogative “to tread upon the 
waves of the sea,” Jub ix. 8, as itis “‘ to ride upon the wings of the wind.” He 
that made the waters of the sea ‘a wall for the redeemed of the Lord, Jsa. li. 10, 
here makes them a walk for the Redeemer himself, who, as Lord of all, appears 
with one foot on the sea, and the other on dry land,” Rev. x. 2, The same power 
that made “iron to swim,” 2 Ain. vi. 6, did this. “ What ailed thee, O thou 
sea?” It was “at the presence of the Lord,” Ps. exiv. 5,7. “Thy way, O God, 
is in the sea,” Ps. lxxvii. 19. “Note, Christ can take what way de pleaseth to 
save his people. 

V. Here is an account of what passed between Christ and his distressed friends 
upon his approach. 

First Between him and all the disciples. We are here told, 

1. How their fears were raised, ver. 26: “ When they saw him walking on 
the sea, they were troubled, saying, It is a spirit.” ®avracna éor,—‘ It is an ap- 
parition ;’ so it might much better be rendered. It seems the existence and 
appearance of spirits was generally believed by all, except the Sadducees, whose 
doctrine Christ had warned his disciples against ; yet, doubtless, many supposed 
apparitions to have been merely the creatures of men’s own fancies. These dis- 
ciples said, “ It is a spirit,’ when they should have said, ‘ It is the Lord, it can 
be no other.’ Note, Ist. Even the appearances and approaches of deliverance 
are sometimes the occasions of trouble and perplexity to God’s people, who are 
sometimes most frightened when they are least hurt: nay, when they are most 
favoured, as the Virgin Mary, Lu. i. 29; Hx. iii. 6,7. The comforts of the spirit 
of adoption are introduced by the terrors of the spirit of bondage, Rom. viii. 15. 
2nd. ‘The appearance of a spirit, or the fancy of it, cannot but be frightful, 
and strike a terror upon us, because of the distance of the world of spirits from 
us, the just quarrel good spirits have with us, and the inveterate enmity evil 
spirits have against us: see Job iv. 14, 15. The more acquaintance we have 
with God, the Father of spirits, and the more careful we are to keep ourselves 
in his love, the better able we shall be to deal with those fears. 3rd. The per- 
plexing, disquieting fears of good people arise from their mistakes and misap- 
prehensions concerning Christ, his person, offices, and undertaking: the more 
clearly and fully we know his name, with the more assurance we shall trust in 
him, Ps. ix. i0. 4th. A little thing frightens us in astorm. When “ without 
are fightings,” no marvel that “within are fears.” Perhaps the disciples 
fentied this was some evil spirit that raised the storm. Note, Most of our 
<< from outward troubles ariseth from the occasion they give for inward 
troubles. 

2. How these fears were silenced, ver. 27. 
shewing them their mistake. When they were wrestling with the waves, he 
delayed his succour for some time, but hastened his succour against their 
fright, as much the more dangerous: he “ straightway” laid that storm with 
his word, “Be of good cheer; it is 1; be not afraid.” 1st. He rectified their 
mistake, by making himself known to them, as.Joseph to his brethren: “ It is 1.” 
He doth not name himself as he did to Paul, “ lam Jesus,” for Paul as yet knew 
him not; but to these disciples it was enough to say, “‘ [It is 1;” they “knew his 
voice,” as his sheep, Jno. x. 45; as Mary Magdalen, Jno. xx. 16. They need not 
ask, ‘Who art thou, Lord? Art thou for us, or for our adversaries ?’ but could 
say with the spouse, “It is the voice of my beloved,” Cant. ii. 8; v.2. True 
believers know it by agood token. It was enough, to make them easy, to under- 
stand who it was they saw. Note, A right knowledge opens the door to true 
comfort, especially the knowledge of Christ. 2nd. He encouraged them against 
their fright: “It is I,” and therefore, First. “Be of good cheer ;” @apoetre,— 

Be courageous ;’ ‘Pluck up your spirits, and be conrageous.’ If Christ’s dis- 
ciples be not cheerful in a storm, it is their own fault ; he would have them so. 
Secondly. “ Be not afraid.” 1st. ‘Be not afraid of me; now you know it is I, 
surely you will not fear, for you know I mean you no hurt.’ Note, Christ will 
not be a terror to those to whom he manifests himself; when they come to un- 
derstand him aright the terror will be over. 2nd. ‘Be not afraid of the tempest, 
of the winds and waves, though noisy and very threatening; fear them not 
while I am so near you: I am he that concern myself for you, and will not 
stand by and see you perish.’ Note, Nothing need be a terror to those that 
have Christ near them, and know he is theirs—no, not death itself. 

Secondly. Between him and Peter, ver. 23—31; where observe, 

1. Peter’s courage, and Christ’s countenancing that. 

Ist. It was very bold in Peter, that he would venture to come to Christ upon 
the water, ver. 28: “ Lord, if it be thou, bid me come to thee.” Courage was 
Peter’s master grace, and that made him so forward above the rest to express 
his love to Christ, though others perhaps loved him as well. First. It is an 
instance of Peter’s affection to Christ, that he desired to come to him. When 
he sees Christ, whom, doubtless, during the storm he had many a time wished 
for, he is impatient to be with him. He doth not say, ‘ Bid me walk upon the 
waters, as desiring it for the miracle’s sake; but “ Bid me come to thee,” as 
desiring it for Christ’s sake. Let me come to thee, no matter how. Note, 
True love will break through fire and water, if duly called to it, to come to 

hrist. Christ was coming to them, to succour and deliver them; “ Lord,” 
saith Peter, “bid me come to thee.” Note, When Christ is coming towards us in 
a way of mercy, we must £0 forth to meet him in a way of duty; and herein we 
must be willing and bold to venture with him, and venture for him. ‘Those 
that would have benefit by Christ as a Saviour, must thus by faith come to him. 
Christ had been now for some time absent; and hereby it appears why he ab- 
sented himself: it was to endear himself so much the more to his disciples at 
his return, to make it highly seasonable and doubly acceptable. Note, When, 
for a small moment, Christ has forsaken his people, his returns are welcome, 
and most affectionately embraced; when gracious souls, after long seeking, 
find their beloved at last, they “hold him, and will not let-him go,” Cant. iii. 4. 
Secondly. It is an instance of Peter’s caution, and due observance of the will 
of Christ, that he would not come without a warrant; not, ‘If it be thou, I 
will come,’ but, “If it be thou, bid me come.” Note, The boldest spirits must 
wait for a call to hazardous enterprises; and we must not rashly and pre- 
sumptuously thrust ourselves upon them. Our will to services and sufferings 
is interpreted, not willingness, but wilfulness, if it have not a regard to the 
will of Christ, and be not regulated by his call and command. Such extraor- 
dinary warrants as this to Peter we are not now to expect, but must have 
recourse to the general rules of the Word; which, how to apply to particular 
cases, with the help of providential hints, “ wisdom is protitable to direct.” 
Thirdly. It is an instance of Peter’s faith and resolution, that he ventured 
upon the water when Christ bade him. To quit the safety of the ship, and 
throw himself into the jaws of death; to despise those threatening waves he 
so lately dreaded, argued a Try strong dependence upon the power and word 
of et What difheulty or danger ooutd stand before such a faith, and such 
a ze 

2nd. It was very kind and condescending in Christ, that he was pleased to 
own him in it, ver. 29. He might have condemned the proposal as foolish and 
rash —nay, and as proud and assuming: ‘Shall Peter pretend to do as his 
mester doth? But Christ knew that it came from a si:cere and zealous atfec- 


He straightway relieved them, by 


to the word. That it was used for birthday appears both from 
Josephus, as Alford shows, and also from Philo, in more than one of 
his treatises. 

xiv. 8. A “charger” was a large dish or plate, such as was em- 
ployed for serving up meat and the like at meals. 

xiv. 12. Bishop Wordsworth notes that Jerome says Herodias 
ordered the dead body of John to be cast out in contempt, and left 
unburied, - 
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tion to him, and graciously accepted of it. Note, Christ is well pleased with 
the expressions of his people’s love, though mixed with manifold infirmities, 
and makes the best of them. First. He bade him come. When the Pharisees 
asked a sign, they had not only a repulse, but a reproof for it; because they 
did it with a design to tempt Christ: when Peter asked a sign, he had it, be- 
cause he did it with a seneliion to trust Christ. The gospel call is, ‘ Come, 
come to Christ; venture all in his hand, and commit the keeping of your souls 
to him: venture through a stormy sea, a troublesome world, to Jesus Christ.’ 
Secondly. He bore him out when ae did come: “he walked upon the water.” 
The communion of true believers with Christ is represented by their being 
quickened with him, and raised up with him, and made to sit with him, 
Eph. ii. 5,6; and their being crucified with him, Gal. ii. 20. Now methinks it 
is represented in this story by their walking with him on the water. Through 
the strength of Christ. we are borne up above the world, are enabled to trample 
upon it, kept from sinking into it, from being overwhelmed by it, obtain a 
victory over it, 1 Jno. v.43 by faith in Christ’s vietory, Jno. xvi. 33; and with 
him are crucified to it, Gal. vi. 14. See blessed Paul walking upon the water 
with Jesus, and more than a conqueror through him; and treading upon al) 
the threatening waves, as not able to “separate him from the love of Christ,” 
Rom. viii. 35, &e. Thus the sea of the world is become like a sea of glass, con- 
gealed so as to bear; and they that have gotten the victory stand upon it and 
sing, Fev. xv. 2,3.“ He walked upon the water,” not for diversion or ostenta- 
tion, but to go to Jesus; and in that he was thus wonderfully borne up. Note, 
When our souls are following hard after God, then it is that his right hand 
upholds us: it was David’s experience, Ps. lxiii. 8. Special supports are pro- 
mised, and are to be expected, only in spiritual pursuits. When God bears his 
Israel upon eagle’s wings, it is to bring them to himself, Fx. xix. 4; nor can we 
ever come to Jesus unless we be upheld by his power: it is in his own strength 
that we wrestle with him, that we reach after him, that we ‘“ press forward 
toward the mark,” being “kept by the power of God;” which power we must 
depend upon, as Peter when he walked upon the water; and there is no danger 
of sinking, while underneath are the everlasting arms. 

2. Here is Peter’s cowardice, and Christ’s reproving him, and succouring him. 
Christ bade him come, not only that he might walk upon the water, and so 
know Christ’s power; but that he might sink, and so shew his own weakness: 
for, as he would encourage his faith, so he would check his confidence, and 
make him ashamed of it. Observe, then, Ist. Peter's great fear, ver. 30. He 
was afraid. The strongest faith, and the greatest courage, has a mixture of 
fear: those that can say, “ Lord i believe,” must say, “ Lord, help my unbelief.” 
Nothing but “ perfect love” will quite “cast out fear.” Good men often fail in 
those graces they are most eminent for, and which they have then in exercise, 
to shew that they have not yet attained. Peter was very stout at first, but 
afterwards his heart failed him. The lengthening out of a trial discovers the 
weakness of faith. Here is, First. The cause of this fear; “he saw the wind 
boisterous.” While Peter kept his eye fixed upon Christ, and upon his word 
and power, he walked upon the water well enough; but when he took notice 
withal of the danger he was in, and observed how the floods lift up their waves, 
then he feared. ote, Looking at difficulties with an eye of sense, more than 
at precepts and promises with an eye of faith, is at the bottom of all our inor- 
dinate fears, both as to public and personal concerns. Abraham was strong in 
faith, because he considered not his own body, Rom. iv. 19; he minded not the 
discouraging improbabilities which the promise lay under, but kept his eye on 
God’s power; and so, against hope, believed in hope, ver. 18. Peter, when he 
saw the wind boisterous, should have remembered what he bad seen, cA. viii. 27, 
when the winds and the sea obeyed Christ ; but therefore we “fear continually 
every day,” because we “forget the Lord our maker,” /sa. li. 12, 13. Secondly. 
The effect of this fear; “he began to sink.” While faith kept up, he kept 
above water; but when faith staggered, he began to sink. Note, The sinking 
of our spirits is owing to the weakness of our faith: we are upheld (but it is as 
we are saved) “through faith,” 1 Pet. i. 5; and therefore, when our souls are 
“c 5 = . ” . . : “ . ’ ” 

cast down and disquieted,” the sovereign remedy is to “hope in God, 
Ps. xiii. 5. It is likely Peter, being bred a fisherman, could swim very well; 
it should seem so by Jno. xxi. 7; and perhaps he trusted in part to that when 
he cast himself into the sea: if he could not walk, he could swim: but Christ 
let him begin to sink, to shew him that it was Christ’s right hand, and his 
holy arm, not any skill of his own, that was his security. It was Christ’s 
great mercy to him that, upon the failing of his faith, he did not leave him 
to sink outright, to sink to the bottom as a stone, (7x. xv. 5,) but gave him time 
to ery, “ Lord, save me.” Such is the care of Christ concerning true believers, 
though weak, they do but begin to sink : a man is never sunk, never undone, 
till he is in hell. Peter walked as he believed; to him, as to others, the rule 
held good, “ According to your faith be it unto you.” Thirdly. The remedy 
he had recourse to in this distress; the old, tried, approved remedy, and that 
was prayer: he eried, “ Lord, save me.” Observe, Ist. The manner of his 
praying; it is fervent and importunate: “he cried.” Note, When faith is 
weak, prayer should be strong. Our Lord Jesus has taught us in the day 
of our fear to offer up strong cries, Heb. v. 7. Sense of danger will make 
us cry; sense of duty and dependence on God should make us cry to him. 
2nd. The matter of his prayer was pertinent, and to the purpose: he cried, 
“Lord, save me.” Christ is the great Saviour; he came to save: those that 
weuld be saved must not only come to him, but ery to him for salvation. 
But we are never brought to this till we find ourselves sinking. Sense of 
need will drive us to him. 2nd. Christ’s great favour to Peter in this fright. 
Though there was a mixture of presumption with Peter’s faith, in his first 
adventure, and of unbelief with his faith, in his after fainting, yet Christ did 
not cast him off; for, J*irst. He saved him. He answered him with the 
saving strength of his right hand, Ps. xx.6; for “immediately he stretched 
forth his hand, and caught him.” Note, Christ’s time to save is when we sink, 
Ps. xviii. 4—7; he helps at a dead lift. Christ’s hand is still stretched out to 
all believers, to keep them from sinking. Those whom he hath once appre- 
hended as his own, and hath snatched as brands out of the burning, he will 
catch out of the water too: though he may seem to have left his hold, he doth 
but seem to do so, for they “shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck 
them out of his hand,” Jno. x. 28. Never fear, he will hold his own. Our de- 
liverance from our own fears, which else would overwhelm us, is owing to the 
hand of his power and grace, Ps. xxxiv. 4. Secondly. He rebuked him; for as 
many as he loves and saves he reproves and chides: “(© thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?” Note, lst. Faith may be true, and yet weak : 
at first like a grain of mustard seed. Peter had faith enough to bring him upon 
the water; yet, pecause not enough to carry him through, Christ tells him he 
had but a little. 2nd. Our discouraging doubts and fears are all owing to the 
weakness of our faith; therefore we doubt, because we are but of little faith. 
It is the business of faith to resolve doubts, the doubts of sense in a sturmy 
day, so as even then to keep the head above water. Could we but believe more, 
we should doubt less. 3rd. The weakness of our faith, and the prevalency of 
our doubts, is very displeasing to our Lord Jesus. It is true he doth not cast 
off weak believers; but it is as true that he is not pleased with weak faith—no 
not in those that are nearest to him: ‘ Wherefore didst thou doubt?” What 
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xiv. 13. It may be fairly asked what Jesus heard of, because the 
immediate reference seems to be tothe death of John, whereas verse 1 
mentions the rumours which had reached Herod. ‘The words ‘when 
Jesus heard of it”? may apply to the reasonings of Herod, concerning 
whom reports might easily reach the apostolic circle, through 
“ Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward” (Luke viii. 3). On 
the whole we think this application worthy of attention, altbongh 
the words of verse 12 seem to tell strongly in favour of the other 
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eason was there for it? Note, Our doubts and fears would soon vanish be- 
fore a strict inquiry into the cause of them; for, all things considered, there is 
no good reason why Christ’s disciples should be of a doubtful mind —no, not in 
a stormy day, because he is ready to them, a very present help. 

Vi. The ceasing of the storm, ver. 32. When Christ was come into the ship, 

they were presently at the shore. Christ walked upon the water till he came 
to the ship, and then took into that, when he could as easily have walked to the 
shore; but when ordinary means are to be had, miracles are not to be ex- 
pected. Though Christ needs not instruments for the doing of his work, he is 
leased to use them. Observe, When Christ came into the ship, Peter came 
in with him: companions with Christ in his fame shall be companions in his 
kingdom, Rev. i. 9. Those that walk with him, shall reign with him; that are 
exposed and sutfer with him, shall triumph with bim. When they were come 
into the ship, immediately the storm ceased, for it had done its work, its trying 
work. He that has “gathered the winds into his fists, and bound the waters 
in a garment,” is the same that ascended and descended ; and his Word, his 
will, even stormy winds fulfil, Ps. exlviii.8. When Christ comes into a soul, he 
makes winds and storms to cease there, and commands the peace. Welcome 
Christ, and the noise of her waves will soon be quelled. The way to be still, is 
to know that he is God, that he is the Lord with us. 

VIL. Tke adoration paid to Christ hereupon, ver. 33: “‘ They that were in the 
ship came and worshipped him,” and said, “ Of a truth thou art the Son of 
God.” Two good uses they made of this distress, and this deliverance: 

First. It was a confirmation of their faith in Christ, and abundantly con- 
vinced them that the fulness of the Godhead dwelt in him: for none but the 
world’s Creator could multiply the loaves—none but its Governor could tread 
upon the waters of the sea; they therefore yield to the evidence, and make 
confession of their faith “Thon truly art the Son of God.” They knew before 
that he was the Son of God, but now they know it better. Faith, after a con- 
flict with unbelief, is sometimes the more active, and gets to greater degrees of 
strength by being exercised. Now they know it of a truth. Note, It is good 
for us to know more and more of the certainty of those things wherein we have 
been instructed, Lu. i. 4. Faith then grows when it arrives to a full assurance, 
when it sees clearly, and saith, “ Of a truth.” 

Secondly. They took oceasion from it to “give him the glory due unto his 
name.” ‘They not only owned that great truth, but were suitably affected with 
it: they “ worshipped Christ.” Note, When Christ manifests his glory for us, 
we ought to return it to him, Ps. 1. 15: “I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify me.” Their worship and adoration of Christ was thus expressed, “ Of 
atruth thou art the Son of God.” Note, The matter of our creed may and 
must be made the matter of our praise. Faith is the proper principle of wor- 
ship, and worship the genuine product of faith.. He that comes to God must 
believe, and he that believes in God will come, Heb. xi. 6. 


34 And when they were gone over, they came 
into the land of Gennesaret. 385 And when the 


men of that place had knowledge of him, they sent 


out into all that country round about, and brought 
unto him all that were diseased; 36 And besought 
him that they might only touch the hem of his gar- 
nent: and as many as touched were made perfectly 


whole. 


We have here an account of miracles by wholesale, which Christ wrought on 
the other side of the water, in the land of Gennesaret. Wherever Christ went 
he was dving good. Gennesaret was a tract of land that lay between Bethsaida 
and Capernaum, and either gave the name to, or took the name from, this sea, 
which 1s called, Zu. v. 1, the lake of Gennesaret; it signifies the valley of 
branches. Observe, here, 

1. Whe forwardness and faith of the men of that place. These were more 
noble than the Gergesenes, their neighbours, who were borderers upon the 
same lake. Those besought Christ to depart from them—they had no occa- 
sion for him; these besought him to help them—they had need of him. Christ 
reckons it the greatest honour we can do him, to make use of him. Now here 
we are told, 

First. How the men of that place were brought to Christ; they “had 
knowledge of him.” It is likely his miraculous passage over the sea, which 
they that were in the ship would industriously spread the report of, might 
help to make way for his entertaininent in those parts; and perhaps it was one 
thing Christ intended in it, for he has great reaches in chet he doth. This 
they had knowledge of, and of other the miracles Christ had wrought; and 
therefore they flocked to him. Note, They that know Christ’s name will 
make their application to him. If Christ were better known, he would not be 
neglected as he is: he is trusted as far as he is known. . They had knowledge of 
him; that is, of his being among them, and that he would be but a while among 
them. Note, The discerning of the day of our opportunities is a good step to- 
wards the improvement of it. This was the condemnation of the world, that 
“ Christ was in the world, and the world knew him not,” Jno. i. 42. Jerusalem 
knew not, Lu. xix. 42. But there were some that, when he was among them, 
had “ knowledge of him.” It is better to know that there is a prophet among 
us than that there has been one, ze. ii. 5. 

Secondly. How they brought others to Christ, by giving notice to their 
neighbours of Christ's being come into those parts: “ They sent out into all 
that country.” Note, Those that have got the knowledge of Christ themselves, 
should do all they can to bring others acquainted with him too. We must not 
eat these spiritual morsels alone; there is in Christ enough for us all: so that 
there is nothing got by monopolizing. When we have opportunities of getting 
good to our souls, we should bring as many as we can to share with us: more 
than we think of would close with opportunities, if they were but called upon 
and invited to them. They sent into their own country, because it was their 
own, and they desired the welfare of it. Note, We cannot better testify our 


love to our country, than by promoting and propagating the knowledge of Christ | 


init. Neighbourhood is an advantage of doing good which must be improved. 
‘Those that are near to us we should contrive to do something for, at least, by 
our example, to bring them near to Christ. 

__ Thirdly. What their business was with Christ: not only, perhaps not chiefly, 
if at all, to be taught, but tu have their sick healed. They “ brought unto him 
all that were diseased.” If love to Christ and his doctrine will not bring them 
to him, yet self-love would. Did we but rightly seek our own things, the things 
of our own peace and welfare, we should seek the things of Christ ; we should 
do him honour and please him, by deriving grace and righteousness from him. 
Note, Christ is the proper persun to bring the diseased to; whither should they 
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go but to the Physician, to the Sun of Righteousness, that hath “ healing under 
his wings ?” 


) 
The ex yeriences of 
I both to direct and to 
is good en those means and 


Il. The ho and success of this their application to Christ. It was not in 
vain that these seed of Jacob sought him, for as many as touched were made 
epee whole, Note, 1. Christ’s cures are perfect cures; those that he heals, 
ie heals perfectly ; he doeth not his work by halves. ‘Though spiritual healing 
be not perfected at first, yet, doubtless, he that has begun the good work will per- 
form it, Phil.i.6. 2. There is abundance of healing virtue in Christ for all that 
apply themselves to him, be they never somany. That precious ointment which 
was ee on his head, ran down to the skirts of his garments, Ps. exxxiii. 2. 
The least of Christ’s institutions, like the hem of his garment, is replenished 
with the overflowing fulness of his grace, and he is able to save to the utter- 
most. 3. The healing virtue that is in Christ is put forth for the benefit of 
those that os a true and lively faith touch him. Christ is in heaven, but his 
Word is nigh us, and he himself in that Word. When we mix faith with the 
Word, apply it to ourselves, depend upon it, and submit to the influences and 
commands of it, then we touch the hem of Christ’s garment; it is but thus 
touching, and we are made whole: on such easy terms are spiritual cures 
offered by Him that may truly be said to heal freely: so that if our souls die of 
their wounds it is not along of our physician, it is not for want of skill or will 
in him, but it is purely along of ourselves. He could have healed us, he would 
have healed us, but we would not be healed; so that our blood will lie upo. 
our own heads, 


CHAPTER XY. 


In this chapter we have our Lord Jesus as the great Prophet, teaching; as the great 
Physician, healing; and, as the great Shepherd of the sheep, feeding; as the Father of 
spirits, instructing them; as the Conqueror of Satan, dispossessing him; and, as con- 
cerned for his people, providing for them. Here is, I. Christ’s discourse with the 
scribes and Pharisees about human traditions and injunctions, ver. 1—9. 11. His 
discourse with the multitude and with his disciples, concerning the things that defile a 
man, ver. 10—20. III. His casting the devil out of the woman of Canaan’s daughter, 
ver. 21—28. IV. His healing all that were brought to him, ver. 29—31l. V. His 
feeding four thousand men with seven loaves and_a few little fishes, ver. 32—39. 

° 


y HEN came to Jesus scribes 
and Pharisees, which were of 
Jerusalem, saying, 2 Why do 
thy disciples transgress the 
tradition of the elders? for 
they wash not their hands 
when they eat bread. 3 But he 
answered and said unto them, 
Why do ye also transgress the 
commandment of God by your 
tradition? 4 For God commanded, saying, Honour 
thy father and mother: and, He that carseth father 
or mother, let him die the death. 5 But ye 
say, Whosoever shall say to dvs father or his 
mother, J¢ is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest 
be profited by me; 6 And honour not his father 
(or his mother, fe shall be free. ‘Thus have ye made 
the commandment of God of none effect by your 
tradition. 7 Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias prophesy 
of you, saying, 8 This people draweth nigh unto 
me with their mouth, and honoureth me with /Aezr 
lips; but their heart is far from me. 9 But in 
ivain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. 


view. Bengel refers this verse to the whole passage from verse 1. 
The desert place to which Jesus withdrew was on the eastern side of 
the sea of Galilee, which the people reached by travelling round the 
northern shore, ] 

xiv. 15. The expression “the time is now past” either means, as 
some think, “the time for dining,” or “the day.’ It was late in 
the day. - 

xiv. 20. It has been suggested that this miracle is only another 
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version of the one in chap. xv., but it is very unlikely that the same 
evangelist should fall into such an error. Blunt, in his “ Scriptural 
Coincidences,” observes that the Greek word for ‘“ baskets” here, 
and in the parallel passages of the other gospels, is not the same as 
we find in Matt. xv. 37 and Mark viii. 8. 'I'wo kinds of baskets are 
designed by the two words. It may be further noted that in Matt.. 
xvi. 9, 10 the miracles are distinguished, and (in the Greek) the 
baskets also, 
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Evil manners, we say, beget good laws. The intemperate heat of the Jewish 
teachers, for the support of their hierarchy, occasioned many excellent dis- 
courses of our Saviour’s, for the pa ot the truth; as here, 

1. Here is the cavil of the scribes and Pharisees at Christ's disciples, for eating 
with unwashen hands. The scribes and Pharisees were the topping men of the 
Jewish church; men whose gain was godliness; great enemies to the Gospel 
of Christ, but Sofouring their opposition with a pretence of zeal for the law of 
Moses, when really nothing was intended but the support of their own tyranny 
over the consciences of men: they were men of learning, and men of business. 
(hese scribes and Pharisees here introduced were of Jerusalem, the holy city 
the head city, whither the tribes went up, and where were set the thrones of 
judgment; they should therefore have been better than others, but they were 
worse. Note, External privileges, if they be not_duly improved, commonly 
swell men up the more with pride and malignity. Jerusalem should have been 
a pure spring ; it was now become a poisoned sink. How is the faithful city 
become a harlot! Now if these seas men be the accusers, pray what is the 
accusation ? What articles do they exhibit against the disciples of Christ? 
Why, truly, the thing laid to their charge is, nonconformity to the canons of 
their church, ver. 2: “Why do thy disciples transgress the traditions of the 
elders?” ‘Chis charge they make good in a particular instance, “they wash not 
their hands when they eat bread:” a very high misdemeanor! It was a sign 
Christ’s disciples carried themselves inoffensively, when this was the worst 
thing they could charge them with. Observe, 

First. What was the tradition of the elders: that people should often wash 
their hands, and always at meat. This they placed a great deal of religion in, 
supposing that the meat they touched with unwashen hands would be defiling 
tothem. The Pharisees practised this themselves, and with a great deal of 
strictness imposed it upon others, not under civil penalties, but as_a matter of 
conscience, and making it a sin against God if they did not doit. Rabbi Joses 
determined, that to eat with anwashen hands is as great a sin as adultery. And 
Rabbi Akiba being kept a close prisoner, having water sent him both to wash 
his hands with, and to drink with his meat, the greatest part being accidentally 
shed, he washed his hands with the remainder, though he left himself none to 
drink, saying he would rather die than transgress the tradition of the elders. 
Nay, they would not eat meat with one that did not wash before meat. This 
mighty zeal in so small a matter would appear very strange, if we did not still 
see it incident to church oppressors not only to be fond of practising their own 
inventions, but to be furious in pressing their own impositions. 

Secondly. What was the transgression of this tradition or injunction by the 
disciples. It seems they did not wash their hands when they eat bread, which 
was the more offensive to the Pharisees, because they were men that in other 
things were strict and conscientious. ‘The custom was innocent enough, and 
had a decency in its civil use. We read of the waters for purifying at the 
marriage where Christ was present, Jno. ii. 6, though Christ turned it into 
wine, and so put an end to that use of it; but when it came to be practised 
and imposed as a religious rite and ceremony, and such a stress laid upon it, 
the disciples, though weak in knowledge, yet were so well taught as not to 
comply with it or observe it; no, not when the scribes and Pharisees had their 
eye upon them. They had already learned St, Paul’s lesson, “ All things are 
lawful for me:” no doubt it is lawful to wash before meat; “but Ll will not be 
brought under the power of any,” especially not of those who said to their souls, 
“ Bow down that we may go over,” 1 Cor. vi. 12. 

Thirdly. What was the complaint of the scribes and Pharisees against them. 
They quarrel with Christ about it, pappomne that he allowed them in it, as he 
did, no doubt, by his own example. ‘ y do thy disciples transgress the canons 
of the church, and why dost thou suffer them to do it?’ It was well the com- 
plaint was made to Christ; for the disciples themselves, though they knew 
their duty in this case, yet perhaps were not so well able to give a reason for 
what they did as were to be wished. 

Il. Here is Christ's answer to this cavil, and his justification of the disciples 
in that which was charged upon them as a transgression. Note, While we 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, he will be sure to 
bear us out init. ‘wo ways Christ replies upon them, 

First. By way of recrimination, ver. 3—6. They were spying motes in the 
eyes of his disciples, but Christ shews them a beam in their own. But that 
which he chargeth upon them is not barely a recrimination, for it will be no 
vindication of ourselves to condemn our reprovers; but it is such a censure of 
their tradition (and the authority of that was it they built their charge upon) 
as makes not only a noncompliance lawful, but an opposition a duty. That 
human authority must never be submitted to, which sets up in competition with 
Divine authority. 1. The charge in general is, “ You transgress the command- 
ment of God by your tradition.” ‘They called it the “tradition of the elders,” 
laying stress upon the antiquity of the usage, and the authority of them that 
imposed it, as the church of Rome doth upon fathers and counci s; but Christ 
calls it their tradition, Note, Illegal impositions will be laid to the charge of 
those that support and maintain them, and keep them up, as well as of those 
who first invented and enjoined them, Mic. vi. 16: “ You transgress the com- 
mandment of God.” Note, Those that are most zealous for their own impo- 
sitions are commonly most careless of God’s commands ; which is a good reason 
why Christ’s disciples should stand upon their guard against such impositions, 
lest, though at first they seem oni to infringe the liberty of Christians, they 
come at length to confront the authority of Christ. Though the Pharisees, in 
this command of washing before meat, did not intrench upon any command of 
God, yet because in other instances they did, he justifies his disciples’ disobe- 
dience to this. 2. The proof of this charge is in a particular instance, that of 
their transgressing the fifth commandment. Ist. Let us see what the command 
of God is, ver. 4; what the precept, and what the sanction of the law is. The 
precept is, “ Honour thy father and thy mother :” this is enjoined by the com- 
mon Father of mankind; and by paying respect to them, whom Providence has 
made the instruments of our being, we give honour to him who is the author 
of it, who has thereby, as to us, put some of his image upon them. ‘The whole 
of children’s duty to their parents is included in this of honouring them, which 
is the spring and foundation of all the rest: ‘If L be a father, where is my 
honour?’ Our Saviour here supposes it to mean the duty of children main- 
taining their parents, and ministering to their wants, if there be occasion, and 
being every way serviceable to their comfort. “ Honour widows,” that is, main- | 
tain them, 1 im. y. 3. The sanction of this law, in the fifth commandment, is a 
promise “that the days may be long;” but our Saviour waives that, lest any 
should thence infer it to be only a thing commendable and protitable, and 
insists upon the penalty annexed to the breach of this commandment in another | 
Scripture, which speaks the duty highly and indispensably necessary ; “ He that 
curseth father or mother, let him die the death :” this law we have, kr. xxi. 17. 
The sin of cursing ete is here opposed to the duty of honouring them. | 
Those that speak ill of their parents or wish ill to them; that mock at them, | 
or give them taunting and opprobrious language, break this law. If to call a 
orother “ Raca,” be so penal, what is it to calla tather so? By our Saviour’s 
application of this law, it appears that denying service or relief to parents is 
included in cursing of them. ‘Though the 


nguage be respectful enough, and | 
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nothing abusive in it, yet what will that avail, if the deeds be not agreeable. 
It is but like him that said, “I go, sir, and went not,” ch. xxi. 30. 2nd. Let 
us see what was the contradiction which the tradition of the elders gave to 
this command: it was not direct and downright, but implicit; their casuists 
gave them such rules as furnished them with an easy evasion from the obliza- 
tion of this command, ver. 5, 6. ‘You hear what God saith, “but ye say” so ane 
so.’ Note, That which men say, even great men, and learned men, and men in 
authority, must be examined by that which “ God saith;” and if it be found 
either contrary or inconsistent, it may and must be rejected, Acts iv. 19. Ob- 
serve, First. What their tradition was: that a man could not in any case 
bestow his worldly estate better than to give it to the priests, and devote it to 
the service of the temple: and that when any thing was so devoted, it was not 
only unlawful to alienate it, but all other obligations, though never so just and 
sacred, were thereby superseded, and a man was thereby discharged from them. 
And this proceeded partly from their ceremoniousness, and the superstitions 
regard they had to the temple, and partly from their covetousness, and love of 
money; for what was given to the lonvete they were gainers by. The former 
was in pretence, the latter was in truth, at the bottom of this tradition. 
Secondly. How they allowed the application of this to the case of children. 
When their parents’ necessities called for their assistance, they pleaded that ail 
they could spare from themselves and their children they had devoted to the 
treasury of the temple. “It is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited 
by me,” and therefore their parents must expect nothing from them; suggesting 
withal, that the spiritual advantage of what was so devoted would redound to 
the parents, who must live upon that air. This, they taught, was a good and 
valid plea, and many undutiful, unnatural children made use of it, and they 
justified them in it, and said, “ He shall be free:” so we supply the sense. 
Some go further, and supply it thus: ‘He doth well, his days shalt be long in 
the land, and he shall be looked upon as having du 
mandment.’ The pretence of religion would make his refusal to provide for 
his parents, not only passable, but plausible. But the absurdity and impiety of 
this tradition was very evident; for revealed religion was intended to improve, 
not to overthrow, natural religion, one of the fundamental laws of which is 
this of honouring our parents; and had they “known what that meant, I will 
have justice and merey, and not sacrifice,” they had not thus made the most 
arbitrary rituals destructive of the most necessary morals: this was “making 
the command of God of none effect.” Note, Whatever leads to or counte- 
nanceth disobedience, doth in effect make void the command; and they that 
take upon them to dispense with God’s law, do in Christ’s account repeal and 
disannul it. To break the law is bad, but to teach men so, as the scribes and 
Pharisees did, is much worse, ch. vy. 19. To what purpose is the command 
given, if it be not obeyed? the rule is, as to us, of none effect, if we be not 
ruled by it. ‘It is time for thee, Lord, to work; high time for the gr eat 
Reformer, the great Refiner, to appear; for they have made void the law,’ 
Ps. exix. 1263; not only sinned against the commandment, but, as far as in them 
lay, sinned away the commandment. But, thanks be to God, in spite of them 
and all their traditions, the command stands in full force, power, and virtue. 

Secondly. The other part of Christ’s answer is by way of reprehension, and 
that which he here chargeth them with is hypocrisy: “ ye hypocrites,” ver. 7. 
Note, It is the prerogative of him who searcheth the heart, and knows what 
is in man, to pronounce who are hypocrites. The eye of man can perceive 
open profaneness, but it is only the eye of Christ that can discern hypocrisy 

u. xvi. 15. And as it isa sin which his eye discovers, so it is a sin which of all 
other his soul hates. Now Christ fetches his reproof from Jsa. xxix. 13, “ Well 
did Esaias prophesy of you.” Isaiah spoke it of the men of that generation to 
whom he prophesied; yet Christ applies it to these scribes and Pharisees. 
Note, The reproofs of sin and sinners, which we find in Seripture, were 
designed to reach the like persons and practices to the end of the world; for 
they are not of private interpretation, 2 Pet.i. 20. ‘The sinners of the latter 
days are prophesied of, 1 Zim. iv. 1; 2 Tim, iii. 1: 2 Pet. iii. 3. Threatenings 
directed against others belong to us, if we be guilty of the same sins. Isaiah 
prophesied not of them only, but of all other rhe pocrites, against whom that 
word of his is still levelled, and stands in force. The prophecies of Scripture 
are every day in the fulfilling. his prophecy doth exactly decipher an 
hypocritical nation, /sa. ix. 17; x. 6. Here is, 1. The description of hypocrites 
in two things. Ist. In their own performances of religious worship, ver. 8. 
When they “draw nigh to God with their mouth, and honour him with their 
lips, their heart is far from him.” Observe, First. How far an hypocrite goes. 

e draws nigh to God, and honours him; he is in profession a worshipper of 
God: the “ Pharisee went up to the temple to pray.” He doth not stand at 
that distance which those are at that “live without God in the world;” but has 
a name among the people near unto him; they “honour him;” that is, they take 
on them to honour God, they join with those that do so. Some honour God 
has even from the services of hypocrites, as they help to keep up the face and 
form of godliness in the world, whence God fetches honour to himself, though 
they intend it not to him. When God’s enemies submit themselves but feignedly, 
when they lie unto him, so the word is, Ps. Ixvi. 3, it redounds to his honour, 
and he gets himself a name. Secondly. Where he rests and takes up. This is 
done but with his mouth, and with his lips; it is piety but from the teeth 
outwards; he shews much love, and that is all; there is in his heart no true 
love: they “make their voice to be heard,” Jsa. lviii. 4; mention “the name 
of the Lord,” Jsa. xlviii. 1. Hypocrites are those that only make a lip-labour 
of religion and religious worship; in word and tongue the worst hypocrites 
may do as well as the best saints, and speak as fair with “ Jacob’s voice.” 
Thirdly. What that is wherein he comes short. It is in the main matter: 
* their heart is far from me,” habitually “alienated” and estranged, /’ph. iv. 18; 
actually wandering and dwelling upon something else: no serious thoughts of 
God; no pious affections towards him; no concern about the soul and eternity ; 
no thoughts agreeable to the service: God is near in their mouths, but far from 
their reins, Jer. xii. 2; LB 


observed the fifth com- 


Eze. xxxiii. 313 the heart with the fool’s eyes in the 
ends of the earth: it is a “silly dove” that is “ without heart;” and so it is a 
silly duty, Hos. vii. 11. An hypocrite saith one thing, but thinks another; the 
great thing that God looks at, and requires, is the heart, Pr. xxi. 26; if that be 
far from him, it is not a reasonable service, and therefore not an acceptable 
one; it is the sacrifice of fools, Heel. y.1. 2nd. In their prescriptions to others. 
This is an instance of their hypocrisy, that they “teach for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” ‘The Jews then, as the Papists since, paid the same 
respect to oral tradition that they did to the Word of God, receiving it, pari 
pietatis affectu ac reverentia,— with the same pious affection and reverence. — 
Cone. Trident.,sess. 4, dec. 1. When men’s inventions are tacked to God’s insti- 
tutions, and imposed accordingly, this is hypocrisy, a mere human religion. 
The commandments of men are properly conversant about the things of men, 
but God will have his own work done by his own rules, and accepts not that 
which he did not himself appoint; that only comes to him that comes from him. 
2. The doom of hypocrites. It is put in a little compass; “in vain do they wor- 
ship me.” Their worship doth not attain the end for which it was appointed ; it 
will neither please God, vor profit themselves: if it be not “in spirit,” it is uot 
“in truth,” and so itis all nothing. ‘that man who only seenis to be religious, bat 


xiv. 25. On the words “‘the fourth watch of the nicht,” it may be 
noted that “ originally the Jews divided the night into three watches, 
as the early Greeks and Romans did; but in after times the Greeks 
introduced a fourth watch, which was adopted by the Romans, and 
then by the Jews, when Judea became a Koman province.” As to 
the precise hour referred to, we can only say that it was between 
three and sic in the morning. 

xiv. 28. ‘his narrative respecting Peter is peculiar to Matthew. 


’ 


It is in very strict accordance with his warm and confidential 
character, and bas been called almost a reLearsal of his denial after- 
wards. It contains one of the most pointed and striking revelations 
which we have of the nature and analogy of faith; and a notable 
example of the power of the higher spiritual state of man over the 
inferior laws of matter so often brought forward by our Lord” 
(Alford’s “New Testament for English Readers’). We do not 
quite assent to the last remark, because Peter walked on the water, 
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is not so, his religion is vain, Jas.i. 26; and if our religion be “avain oblation,” 
a vain religion, “how great is that vanity!” How sad is it to live an age of 
orayers, and sermons, and sabbaths, and sacraments, in vain—to beat the air 
in all these. It is so, if the heart be not with Godin them. Lip labour is lost 
labour, /sa.i. 11. Hypocrites sow the wind, and reap the whirlwind; trust in 
vanity, and vanity will be their recompeuse. ‘Thus Christ justified his dis- 


ciples in their disobedience to thé traditions of the elders, and this the scribes 
and Pharisees got by their cavilling: we read not of any reply they made; if 
they were not satisfied, yet they were silenced, and could not resist the power 
wierewith Christ spoke. 


10 And he ealled the multitude, and said unto 
them, Hear, and understand: 11 Not that which 
goeth into the mouth defileth aman; but that which 
cometh out of the mouth, this defileth a man. 12 
Then came his disciples, and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the Pharisees were offended, after they 
heard this saying? 13 But he answered and said, 
Every plant, which my heavenly Father hath not 

lanted, shall be rooted up. 14 Let them alone: 
they be blind leaders of the blind. And if the blind 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. 15 Then 
answered Peter and said unto him, Declare unto us 
this parable. 16 And Jesus said, Are ye also yet with- 
out understanding? 17 Do not ye yet understand, 
that whatsoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into 
the belly, and is cast out into the draught? 18 But 
those things which proceed out of the mouth come 
forth from the heart; and they defile the man. 19 
For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphe- 
mies: 20 These are the things which defile a man: 
but to eat with unwashen hands defileth not a man. 

Christ having proved that the disciples, in eating with unwashen hands, were 
not to be blamed,.as transgressing the traditions and injunctions of the elders, 
comes here to shew that they were not to be blamed as having done any thing 


that was in itself evil. 


authority of the law, and in this, the reason of it. Observe 


ST. MATTHEW XY. 


In the former part of his discourse, he overturned the 


1. The solemn introduction to this discourse, ver.10: “ He called the multitude.” 


They were withdrawn while Christ discoursed with the scribes and Pharisees. 
Probably those proud men ordered them to withdraw, as not willing to talk 
with Christ in their hearing ; Christ must favour them, at their pleasure, with 
a discourse in private. But Christ had a regard to the multitude: he soon 


despatched the scribes and Pharisees, and then turned them off, and invited the | 
Thus the poor are evangelized; and the | 


mob, the multitude, to be his hearers. : 
foolish things of the world, and things that are despised, hath Christ chosen. 
The humble Jesus embraceth those whom the proud Pharisees looked upon 
with disdain; and to them he designed it for a mortification; he turns from 
them, as wilful, and unteachable; and turns to the multitude, who, though weak, 
were humble, and willing to be taught. To them he said, “ Hear, and under- 
stand.” Note, What we hear from the mouth of Christ, we must give all dili- 
gence to understand; not only scholars, but even the multitude, the ordinary 
people, must apply their minds to understand the words of Christ. He there- 
fore calls upon them to understand; because the lesson he was now about to 
teach them was contrary to the notions they had sucked in with their milk 
from their teachers, and overturned many of the customs and usages which 
they were wedded to, and laid stress upon. Note, There is need of great at- 
tention of mind, and clearness of pag ed bag pr to free men from those corrupt 
principles and practices which they have bee: bred up in, and long accustomed 
-to, pense that case the understanding is commonly bribed and biassed by 
rejudice. 

je Ii The truth itself laid down, ver. 11, in two propositions, which are opposite 
to the vulgar errors of that time,.and were therefore surprising. 

First. “* Not that which goes into the mouth detileth a man.” It is not the 
kind or quality of our food, nor the dirtiness of our hands, that affects the soul 
with any moral pollution or detilement: “the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink,” tom. xiv. 17. That “ defileth a man,” by which guilt is contracted 
before God, and the man is rendered offensive to him, and unfitted for com- 
wunion with him. Now, what we eat, if we do not eat unseasonably and im- 
nioderately, doth not this; for ‘‘to the pure, all things are pure,” Tit.1. 15. The 
Pharisees carried the ceremonial pollutions, by eating such and such meats, 
much further than the law intended, and burthened it with additions of their 
own; which our Saviour witnesseth against, intending hereby to pave the way 
to a repeal of the ceremonial law in that matter. He was now beginning to 
teach his followers to call nothing common or unclean; and if Peter, when he 
was bid to kill and eat, had remembered this word, he would not have said, 
“Not so, Lord,” Acts x. 13—45, 28. i 

Secondly, “ But that which cometh out of the mouth, this defileth aman.” We 
are polluted, not by the meat we eat with “unwashen hands,” but by the words 
we speak from an unsanctified heart; so it is that “the mouth causeth the flesh 
to sin,” £cel. vy. 6. Christ, in a former discourse, had laid a great stress upon 
our words, ch. xii. 36,37; and that was intended for reproof and warning to 
those that cavilled at him: this, here, is mtended for a reproof and warning 
to those that cavilled at the disciples, and censured them. It is not the disciples 
that defile themselves with what they eat, but the Pharisees that defile them- 
selves with what they speak spitefully and censoriously of them. Note, Those 
who charge guilt upon others fur transgressing the commandments of men, 


not by the power of his faith, but by the power of Jesus, who 
honoured the faith by a divine miracle. 

xiv. 33. Hereupon Lange says, ‘“‘ Not merely the Messiah in the 
ordinary sense, but with special reference to his divine character, 
as revealed in the New Tes ament.’ Jesus is here for the first time 
owned by man as the Son of God, as Meyer and others remark. 

xiv. 34;°35. In the Syriac version we read, ‘And they voyaged 
and came to the land of Genesar: and the men of that place re- 
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| Pharisees are offended,” and didst t 
| this saying,” and would think the worse of thee and of thy doctrine for ** 
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many times bring greater guilt upon themselves, by transgressing the law 
God against rash judging. ‘Those most detile themselves who are most fos - 
ward to censure the defilements of others. 
Ill. The offence that was taken at this truth, and the account brought to Chria 
of that offence, ver. 12: ‘“ ‘The seein said unto him, Knowest thou that the 
1ou not foresee that they would be so, “at 


and be the more enraged at thee ?’ 

First. it was not strange that the Pharisees should be offended at this plain 
truth. tor they were men made up of error and enmity, mistake and malics. 
Sore eyes cannot bear clear light; and nothing is more provoking to proud 
imposers than the undeceiving of those whom they have first blindfolded, and 
then enslaved. It should seem that the Pharisees, who were the strict ob- 
servers of the traditions, were more offended than the scribes, who were the 
teachers of them; and perhaps they were as much galled with the latter part 
of Christ’s doctrine, which taught a strictness in the government of our tongue, 
as with the former part, which taught an indifferency about washing our hands ; 
great contenders ror the furmalities of religion, being commonly as great cun- 
temners of the substantials of it. 

Secondly. The disciples thought it strange their Master should say that 
which he knew would give so much offence; he did not use to do so; surely, 
think they, if he had considered how provoking it would be, he would not have 
said it. But he knew what he said, and to whom he said it, and what would 
be the effect of it, and would teach us, that though in indifferent things we must 
be tender of giving offence, yet We must not, for fear of that, balk any truth or 
duty. ‘Truth must be owned, and duty must be done; and if any be offended, 
it is their own fault; it is not scandal given, but taken. Perhaps the disciples 
were themselves stumbled at the word Christ said, which they thought bold 
aud scarcely reconcilable with the difference that was put by the law of Go 
between clean and unclean meats, and therefore objected this to Christ, that 
they might themselves be better informed. ‘hey seem likewise to have a con- 
cern upon them for the Pharisees, though they had quarrelled with them; 
which teacheth us to forgive, and seek the good, especially the spiritual good, 
of our enemies, persecutors, and slanderers. They would not have the Phari- 
sees go anee displeased at any thing Christ had said; and therefore, though 
they do not desire him to retract it, yet they hope he will explain, correct, and 
mollify it. Weak hearers are sometimes more solicitous than they should be 
not to have wicked hearers offended. But if we please men with the conceal-’ 
ment of truth, and the indulging of their errors and corruptions, we are not 
the servants of Christ. 

IV. The doom passed upon the Pharisees and their corrupt traditions ; which 
comes in asa reason why Christ cared not though he offended them, and there- 
fore why the disciples should not care, because they were a generation of men 
that hated to be reformed, and were marked out for destruction. Two things 
Christ here foretells concerning them: 

First. The rooting out of them and their traditions, ver. 13: ‘Every plant 
which my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.” Not only the 
corrupt opinions and superstitious practices of the Pharisees, but their sect, 
and way, and constitution, were plants not of God’s planting. The rules 
of their A Pte watch were no institutions of his, but owed their original to 
ag and formality. ‘The people of the Jews were planted a noble vine; 

ut now they had become the degenerate plant of a strange vine, God dis- 
owned them, as not of his planting. Note, 1. In the visible church, it is no 
strange thing to find plants that our heavenly Father has not planted. It is 
implied that whatever is good in the church is of God’s planting, Jsa. xli. 193 
but let the husbandman be never so careful, his ground will cast forth weeds 
of itself, more or less; and there is an enemy busy sowing tares. What is 
corrupt, though of God’s permitting, is not of his planting; he sows nothing 
but good seed in his field. Let us not therefore be deceived, as if all must 
needs be right that we find in the church, and all those persons and things 
our Father’s plants that we find in our Father’s garden; “believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits;” see Jer. xix. 5; xxiii. 31,32. 2. Those that are of 
the spirit of the Pharisees, proud, formal, and imposing, what figure soever they 
make, and of what denomination soever they be, God will not own them as of 
his planting; “by their fruits you shall know them.” 3. Those plants that are 
nat of God’s wee shall not be of his protecting, but shall undoubtedly be 
rooted up: what is “not of God shall not stand,” Acts v.38; what things are 
unscriptural will wither and die of themselves, or be justly exploded by the 
churches. However, in the great day, these tares that offend will be bundled 
for the tire. Whatis gone with the Pharisees and their traditions? They are 
long since abandoned; but the Gospel of truth is great, and will remain. It 
cannot be rooted up. 

Secondly. ‘The ruin of them, and their followers, that had their persons and 
principles in admiration, ver. 14; where, 1. Christ bids his disciples “let them 
alone.” ‘Have no converse with them, no concern for them; neither court 
their favour nor dread their displeasure ; care not though they be offended; 
they will take their course, and let them take the issue of it: they are weddec 
to their own fancies, will have every thing their own way, and let them alone, 
Seek not to please a generation of men that please not God, 1 Thes. ii. 15, and 
will be pleased with nothing less than an absolute dominion over your con- 
sciences. ‘They are “joined to idols, as Ephraim,” Hos. iy. 17, the idols of their 
own fancy; “let them alone,” let them ‘“‘ be filthy still,”’ Rev. xxii. 11. The case 
of these sinuers is sad indeed, whom Christ orders his ministers to let alone. 
2. He gives them two reasons for it. “‘ Let them alone,” for, Ist. They are proud 
and ignorant; two bad qualities that often meet, and render a man incurable in 
his folly, Pv. xxvi. 12; “they be blind leaders of the blind.” They are grossly 
ignorant in the things of God, and strangers to the spiritual nature of the 
Divine law ; and yet so proud, that they think they see better and further than 
any, and therefore undertake to be leaders of others, to shew others the way 
to heaven, when they themselves know not one step of the way, and aceurd- 
ingly they preseribe to all, and proseribe those who will not follow them. 
Though they were blind, if they had owned it, and come to Christ for eye 
salve, they might have seen; but they took the intimation of such a thing very 
heinously, Jno. ix. 40: “Are we blind also?” and were confident that they 
themselves were guides of the blind, Rom. ii. 19,20; were appointed to be sv, 
and fit to beso; that every thing they said was an oracle, andalaw: ‘ therefore, 
let them alone; their case is desperate, do not meddle with them; you may soon 
provoke them, but never convince them.’ How miserable was the case of the 
Jewish chureh now, when their leaders were blind; were so self-conceitedly 
foolish as to be peremptory in their conduct; while the people were so sottishly 
foolish as to follow them with an implicit faith and obedience, and “ willing! 
walk atter the commandment,” Hos. v. 11. Now the prephecy was fulfille 
Jsa. xxix. 10, 14; and it is easy to imagine what will be in the end hereof, when 
“the prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means,” and 
the “ people love to have it so,” Jer. v.31. 2nd, They are posting to destrue~ 
tion, and will shortly be plunged in it; “both shall fall into the diteh.” ‘This 
must needs be the end of it, if both be so blind, and ed ae su bold, venturing 
forwards, and yet not.aware of danger. Both will be involved ia the geuerat 


cognised him, and sent to all the villages which were round about,” 
&e. Josephus shows the accuracy of the evangelical description, 
when, after describing the lake, he says, “The country also that lies 
over against this lake hath the same name of Gennesareth; its 
nature is wonderful, as well as its beauty. Its soil is so fruitful that 
all sorts of trees can grow upon it, and the inhabitants accordingly 
plant all sorts of trees there,” &c. (“ Wars,” IIT. x. 8). aryl 
xv. 3—6. Instead of showing why his disciples did not follow 
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desolation comin ae the Jews, and both drowned in eternal destruction 
and perdition; the blind leaders and the blind followers will perish toge- 
ther. We find, Rev. xxii. 15, that hell is the portion of those that “make a 
lie,” and of those that love it when it is made. ‘The deceived and the deceiver 
are obnoxious to the judgment of God, Job xii. 16. Note, First. Those that by 
their cunning craftiness draw others to sin and error, yet shall not, with all 
their oraft and cunning, escape ruin themselves. If both fall together into the 
ditch, the blind leaders will fall undermost, and have the worst of it: see 
Jer. xiv. 15, 16: “the Bebe shall be consumed first,” and then “the people to 
whom they prophesy,” Jer. xx. 6; xxviii. 15,16. Secondly. The sin and ruin of 
the deceivers wil] be no security to those that are deceived by them. Though 
the leaders of this people “cause them to err,” yet they “that are led of them 
are destroyed,” Zsa. ix. 16; because they shut their eyes against the light, 
which would have rectified their mistake. Seneca, complaining of most people’s 
being led by common opinion and practice, unusquisque mavult credere quam 
judicare,—* things are taken upon trust, and never examined,’ concludes, inde 
ista tanta coacervatio aliorum super alios ruentium,—‘hence crowds fall upon 
crowds in vast confusion.,—De Vit. Beat. The falling of both together will 
aggravate the fall of both; for they that have thus mutually increased each 
other’s sin, will mutually exasperate each other’s ruin. 

. Instructions given to the disciples concerning the truth Christ had laid 
down, ver. 10. Though Christ rejects the wilfully ignorant, that care not to be 
taught, he can have compassion on the ignorant that are willing to learn, 
Heb. vy.2. Ifthe Pharisees, that made void the law, be offended, let them be 
otfended; but this “ great peace have eer that love the law,” that “nothing 
shall offend them;” but, some way or other, the offence shall be taken off, 
Ps. cxix. 165. Here is, 

First. Their desire to be better instructed in this matter, ver 15: and in this 
request, as in many others, Peter was their speaker; the rest, it is probable, 
putting him on to speak, or intimating their concurrence: “ Declare unto us 
this parable.” What Christ said was plain; but because it agreed not with the 
notions they had imbibed, though they would not contradict it, yet they call 
it a parable, and cannot understand it. Note, 1. Weak understandings are apt 
to turn plain truths inte parables, and to seek for a knot in a bulrush: the dis- 
ciples often did so, as Jno. xvi. 17; even the grasshopper is a burthen to a weak 
stomach ; and babes in understanding cannot bear and digest’strong meat. 2. 
Where a weak head doubts concerning any word of Christ, an upright heart, 
and a willing mind, will seek for instruction. The Pharisees were offended, 
but kept it to themselves; hating to be reformed, they hated to be informed; 
but the disciples, though offended, sought for satisfaction, imputing the 
offence, not to the doctrine delivered, but to the shallowness of their own 


capacity. 
Secondly. The reproof Christ gave them for their weakness and ignorance, 
ver. 16: “Are ye also yet without understanding ?” As many_as Christ loves 


and teaches, he thus rebukes. Note, They are very ignorant indeed who un- 
derstand not that moral pollutions are abundantly worse, and more dangerous, 
than ceremonial ones ; and two things aggravate their dulness and darkness. 
1. That they were the disciples of Christ. “ Are ye also without understanding ?” 
*You whom | have admitted into so great a degree of familiarity with me, are 
you so unskilful in the word of righteousness?’ Note, The ignorance and mis- 
takes of those that profess religion, and mii the privileges of church mem- 
bership, is poet a grief to the ord Jesus: ‘No wonder the Pharisees under- 
stand not this doctrine, who know nothing of the Messiah’s kingdom}; but you 
that have heard of it, and embraced it yourselves, and preached it to others 
are you also such strangers to the spirit and genius of it?’ 2. That they ha 
been a great while Christ’s scholars: ‘Are you yet so, after you have been so 
long under my teaching?’ Had they been but of yesterday in Christ’s school, it 
had been another matter; but to have been for so many months Cbrist’s constant 
hearers, and yet to be without understanding, was a great reproach to them. 
Note, Christ expects from us some proportion of knowledge, and grace, and 
wisdom, according to the times and means we have had. See Jno. xiv. 9; 
Heb. v.12; 2 Tim. iii. 7, 8. 
Thirdly. The explication Christ gave them of this doctrine of pollutions. 
Though ie chid them for thei dullness, he did not cast them off, but pitied 
them, and taught them, as Lu. xxiv. 25—27, He here shews us, l. What little 
danger we are in of pollution from that which entereth in at the mouth, ver. 17. 
An inordinate appetite, intemperance, and excess in eating, come out of the 
heart, and are defiling; but meat in itself is not so, as the Pharisees cee a 
What there is of dregs and defilement in our meat, nature (or rather the God 
of nature) has provided a way to clear us of it; “it goeth into the belly, and is 
cast out into the draught,” and nothing remains to us but pure nourishment; 
so fearfully and wonderfully are we made, and preserved, and our souls held 
in life. The expulsive faculty is as necessary in the body as any other, for the 
- discharge of that which is superfluous, noxious, or excrementitious; so happily 
is nature enabled to help itself, and shift for its own good. By this means 
nothing defiles. If we eat with unwashen hands, and so any dirt stick to our 
meat, nature will separate it, and cast it out, and it will be no defilement to 
us. So that though it may be a piece of cleanliness, it is no point of conscience, 
to wash before meat; and we go upon a great mistake if we place religion in 
it. It is not the practice itself, but the opinion it is built upon, that Christ 


condemns; as if meat commended us to God, 1 Cor. viii. 8; whereas Christianity 
stands not in such observances. 


2. What great danger we are in of pollution 
from that which “proceeds out of the mouth,” ver. 18; that is, out of the 
abundance of the heart: compare ch. xii. 34. There is no defilement in the 
products of God’s bounty, the defilement ariseth from the products of our own 
‘gorruption. Now, here we have, Ist. The corrupt fountain of that which pro- 
ceeds out of the mouth; it comes from the heart; that is the spring and source of 
all sin, Jer. viii. 7. It is the heart that is so “ desperately wicked,” Jer. xvil. 9; 
for there is no sin in word or deed, but it was first in the heart; there is the 
root of bitterness, which bears gall and wormwood. It is the inward part of a 
sinner that is very wickedness, Ps. v. 9; all evil speakings come forth from the 
heart, and are defiling; from the corrupt heart comes the corrupt communi- 
cation. 2nd. Some of the corrupt streams which flow from this fountain 
instanced. Though they do not all come out of the mouth, yet they all come 
‘out of the man, and are the fruits of that wickedness which ts in the heart, and 
is wrought there, Ps. viii. 2. First. Evil thoughts: sins against all the com- 
mandments : therefore David puts vain thoughts in opposition to the whole 
law, Ps. cxix. 113; these are the firstborn of the corrupt nature, the beginning 
of its strength, and do most resemble it; these, as the son and heir, abide in 
the house, and lodge within us. There is a great deal of sin that begins and 
ends in the heart, and goes no further, Carnal fancies and imaginations are 
evil thoughts, wickedness in the contrivance, diadAcyropor movnpor, —are wicked 
plots, purposes, and devices of mischief to others, Mic. ii, 1. Secondly. Mur- 
ders: sins against the sixth commandment. These come from a malice in the | 
heart against our brother’s life, or a contempt of it. Hence he that hates nis 
brother, is said to be a murderer; he is so at God’s bar, 1 Jno, iii. 15; war is in | 
the heart, Ps. lv. 21; Jas. iv.1. Thirdly. Adulteries and fornications: sins 
against the seventh conmandment. These come from the wanton, unclean, 
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carnal heart; and the lusts that reign there, are conceived there, and bring forth 
these sins, Jas. i. 15; there 1s adultery in the heart first, and then in the act, 
ch. v. 28. Fourthly. Thefts: sins against the eighth commandment. Cheats, 
wrongs, rapines, and all injurious contracts; the fountain of all these isin 
the heart; that is it that is exercised in these covetous practices, 2 Pet. ii. 14; 
that is set uponriches, Ps. bsii. 10; “Achan coveted,” and then “ took,” Jos. vii. 20. 
Fifthly. False witness: against the ninth commandment. This comes from a 
complication of falsehood and covetousness, or falsehood and malice, in the 


heart. If truth, holiness, and love, which God requires in the inward part, 
reigned, as they ought, there would be no false witness bearing, ?s, Ixiv. 6 ; 
Jer. ix. 8. Sixthly. Blasphemies, speaking evil of God, against the third 


commandment; speaking evil of our neighbour, against the ninth command- 
ment; these come from a contempt and disesteem of both in the heart ; thence 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost proceeds, ch. xii. 33, 34. Those are 
the overflowings of the gall within. Now, “these are the things which defile 
a man,” ver. 20. Note, Sin is defiling to the soul, renders it unlovely and 
abominable in the eyes of the pure and holy God, unfit for communion with 
him, and for the enjoyment of him in the new Jerusalem, into which nothing 
shall enter that defileth or worketh iniquity. The mind and conscieuice is de- 
filed by sin, and that makes every thing else so, 7vt. i. 15; this defilement by 
sin was signified by the ceremonial pollutions, which the Jewish doctors 
added to, but understood not; see Heb, ix. 13, 14; 1 Jno. i. 7; these, therefore 
are the things we must carefully avoid, and all approaches towards them, and 
not lay stress upon the washing of the hands. Christ doth not yet repeal the 
law of the distinction of meats, that was not done till Acts x.; but the tradition 
of the elders, which was tacked to that law; and therefore he concludes, “ to 
eat with unwashen hands,” which was the matter now in variance, “this 
defileth not a man.” If he wash, heis not the better before God; if he wash not, 
he is not the worse. : 


21 Then Jesus went thence, and departed into the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 22 And, behold, a woman 
of Canaan came out of the same coasts, and cried un- 
to him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son 
of David; my daughter is grievously vexed with a 
devil. 23 But he answered her not a word. And 
his disciples came and besought him, saying, Send 
her away; for she crieth after us. 24 But he an- 
swered and said, I am not sent but unto the lost sheep 


of the house of Israel. 25 Then came she and wor- 


shipped him, saying, Lord, help me. 26 But he an- 
swered and said, It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast it to dogs. 27 And she said, 
Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their masters’ table. 28 ‘Then Jesus an- 
swered and said unto her, O woman, great is thy 
faith: be it unto thee even as thou wilt. And her 
daughter was made whole from that very hour. 


We have here that famous story of Christ’s casting the devil out of the woman 
of Canaan’s daughter. It has something in it singular and very surprising, and 
which looks favourably upon the poor Gentiles, and is an earnest of that mercy 
which Christ had in store for them. Here is a gleam of that light which was 
“to lighten the Gentiles,” Lu. ii. 32. Christ “came to his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not;” but many of them quarrelled with him, and “ were offended 
in him :” and observe what follows, ver. 21. 

First. “ Jesus went thence.” Note, Justly is the light taken from those that 
either play by it, or rebel against it. When Christ and his disciples could not 
be quiet among them, he left them, and so left an example to his own rule 
ch. x. 14, “ Shake off the dust of your feet.” Though Christ endure long, he will 
not always endure the contradiction of sinners against himself. He had said, 
ver. 14, “let them alone,” and he did so. Note, Wilful prejudices against the 
Gospel, and cavils at it, often provoke Christ to withdraw, and to “remove the 
candlestick out of its place,” Acts xiii. 45, 51. 

Secondly. When he went thence, he “ departed into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon;” not to those cities, they were excluded from any share in Cnrist’s 
mighty works, ch. xi. 21, 22; but into that part of the land of Israel which lay 
that way. Thither he went, as Elias to Sarepta, a eity of Sidon, Lu. iv. 25; 
thither he went to look after this poor woman, whom he had mercy in reserve 
for. While he “ went about doing good,” he was never out of his way. ‘The 
dark corners of the country which lay most remote shall have their share of his 
benign influences; and as now the ends of the land, so afterwards the ends of 
the earth, shall see his salvation, Jsa. xlix. 6. Here it was that this miracle was 
wrought, in the story of which we may observe, 

L. The address of the woman of Canaan to Christ, ver. 22. She was a Gentile, “a 
stranger to the commonwealth of Israel ;” probably one of the posterity of those 
accursed nations that were devoted by that word, “ Cursed be Canaan.” Note 
The doom of political bodies doth not always reach every individual member of 
them: God will have his remnant out of all nations ; chosen vessels in all coasts, 
even the most unlikely. She came out of the same coasts. If Christ had not 
now made a visit to rede coasts, though the mercy was worth travelling far 
for, it is probable she had never come to him. Note, Lt is often an excitement 
to a dormant faith and zeal, to have opportunities of ya peaaaeeg with Christ 
brought to our doors, to have the Word nigh us. Her address was very impor- 
tunate; she cried to Christ as one in earnest s, cried, as being at some distance 
from him, not daring to approach too near, being a Canaanite, lest she should 
give offence. In her address, , ; ; 

First. She relates her misery: “ My daughter is grievously vexed with a 
devil,’ kaxws Sapovigerat, ‘she is ill bewitched’ or‘ possessed.’ There were degrees 
of that misery, and this was of the worst sort. It was a common case at that 
time, and very calamitous. Note, The vexations of children are the trouble of 
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tradition, our Lord asks the Jews why they violate the commandment 
of God. Of their culpability in this respect he gives an illustration, 
quoting +wo precepts of Scripture as a command of God, and their 


tradition as contrary thereto. The words of the tradition are obscure 
in our version. The sense is: “ Whoever shall say to his father or 
his mother, ‘That by which thou mightest have been benefited from 
me is a gift,’ and shall not honour his father or his mother, will be 
blameless.” In other words, a man had only to tell his needy parents 


that what they required of him was devoted to a religious use. In 
this way the claims of God and of natural affection were set aside, 
and the casuistry of priestcraft prevailed over every human and 
divine ordinance. 

xv. 11. Here our Lord’$ words refer to the current notion repre- 
sented by the washing of hands; if the hands were not washed it 
was supposed that a man was polluted in a religious sense by the 
food he took. ‘The truth, however, is, that a man is nut rendered 
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eke and nothing should be more so than their being under the power of 
atan. ‘Tender parents very sensibly feel the miseries of those that are pieces 
of themselves: ‘Though vexed with the devil, yet she is my daughter still.’ The 
greatest afflictions of our relatiors do net dissolve our obligations to them, and 
therefore ought not to alienate our aftections from them. It was the distress 
and trouble of her family that now brought her to Christ: she came to him, not 
for teaching, but for healing; yet, because she came in faith, he did not reject 
her Though it is need that drives us to Christ, yet we shall not therefore be 
driven from him. It was the affliction of her daughter that gave her this occa- 
sion of applying to Christ. It is good to make others’ afflictions our own in 
bate and sympathy, that we may make them our own in improvement and 
advantage. 

Secondly. She requests for mercy: “ Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of 
David.” In calling him Lord, the son of David, she owns him to be the Messiah : 
that is the great thing which faith should fasten upon, and fetch comfort from. 
From the Lord we may expect acts of power; he can command deliverances: 
from the son of David we may expect all that mercy and grace which was 
foretold concerning him. Though a Gentile, she owns the promise made to the 
fathers of the Jews, and the honour of the house of David. The Gentiles must 
receive Christianity not only as an improvement of natural religion, but as the 
perfection of the Jewish religion, with an eye to the Old Testament. Her 
petition is, “ Have mercy on me.” She doth not limit Christ to this or that par- 
ticular instance of mercy; but mercy, mercy is the thing she begs. She pleads 
not merit, but depends upon mercy: “Have mercy on me.” Masia to the 
children are mercies to the parents; favours to ours are favours to us, and are 
so to be accounted. Note, It is the duty of parents to pray for their children, 
and to be earnest in prayer for them, especially for their souls: ‘I have a son, a 
daughter, grieveusly vexed with a proud will, an unclean devil, a malicious 
devil, led capti « by him at his will: Lord, help them.’ This is a case more 
deplorable tha., that of a bodily possession. Bring them to Christ by faith 
and prayer, who alone is able to heal them. Parents should look upon it asa 
ia mercy to themselves to have Satan’s power broken in the souls of their 
children. 

Il. The discouragements she met with wn this address. In all the story of 
Christ’s ministry, we do not meet with the like. He was wont to countenance 
and encourage all that came to him, and either to answer before they called, or 
to hear while they were yet speaking; but here was one otherwise treated. 
And what should be the reason of it? 1. Some think Christ shewed himself 
backward to gratify this poor woman because he would not give offence to the 
Jews, by being as free and forward in his favour to the Gentiles as to them. 
He had bidden his disciples not to go into the way of the Gentiles, ch. x. 5, and 
therefore would not himself seem so inclinable to them as to others, but rather 
more shy. Or rather, 2. Christ treated her thus to try her. He knows what 
is in the heart, knew the strength of her faith, and how well able she was, by 
his grace, to break through such discouragements, and therefore met her with 
them, that the “trial of her faith might be found unto praise, and honour, and 
glory,”1 Pet. i. 6,7. This was like God’s tempting Abraham, Gen. xxii. 1; like 
the angel’s wrestling with Jacob, only to put him upon wrestling, Gen. xxxii. 24. 
Many of the methods of Christ’s providence, and especially of his grace in deal- 
ing with his people, which are dark and perplexing, may be explained with the 
key of this story, which is for that end left upon record, to teach us that there 
may be love in Christ’s heart while there are frowns in his face, and to encou- 
rage us therefore, though he slay us, yet to trust in him. 

Observe the particular discouragements given her. 

First. When she cried after him, he answered her not a word, ver. 23. His 
ear was wont to be always open and quick to the cries of poor supplicants ; and 
his lips, which dropped as the honeycomb, always ready to give “fan answer of 
peace ;” but to this poor woman he turned a deaf ear, and she could get neither 
an alms nor an answer. It was a wonder she did not fly off in a fret, and say, ‘Is 
this he that is so famed for clemency and tenderness? Have so many been 
heard and answered by him, as they talk, and must I be the first rejected suitor ? 
Why so stiff to me, if it be true that he hath stooped to so many?’ But Christ 
knew what he did; and therefore did not answer, that she might be the more 
earnest in prayer. He heard her, and was pleased with her, and strengthened 
her with strength in her soul to prosecute her request, Ps. exxxviii. 3, 
Job xxiii. 6, though he did not immediately give her the answer she expected. 
By seeming to draw away the desired mercy from her, he drew her on to be so 
much the more importunate for it. Note, Every accepted prayer is not pre- 
sently an answered prayer. Sometimes God seems not to regard his people’s 
prayers, like a man asleep, or astonished, Ps. xliv. 3; Jer. xiv. 9; Ps. xxii. 1, 2; 
nay, to be angry at them, Ps. lxxx. 4; Lam. iii. 8, 44. Butit is to prove, and so to 
improve their faith, and to make his after appearances for them the more glo- 
rious to himself, and the more welcome to them; for the vision at the end “shall 
speak, and shall not lie,” //ab. ii. 3. See Job xxxv. 14. 

Secondly. When the disciples spoke a good word for her, he gave a reason 
why he refused her, which was yet more discouraging. 1. It was some little 
relief that the disciples interposed on her behalf. They said, “‘ Send her away, 
for she crieth after us.” It is desirable to have an interest in the prayers of 
good people, and we should be desirous of it. Yet the disciples, though wishing 
she might have what she came for; yet therein, to consult rather their own ease 
than the poor woman’s satisfaction, said, ‘Send her away with a cure, for she 
cries, and is in good earnest; she cries after us, and is troublesome to us, and 
shames us.’ Continued importunity may be uneasy to men, even to good men, 
but Christ loves to be cried after. 2. Christ’s answer to the disciples quite 
dashed her expectations: “ I am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” ‘ You know 1 am not; she is none of them; and would you have me 
go beyond my commission?’ Importunity seldom conquers the settled reason 
of a wise man; and those refusals are most silencing which are so backed. He 
doth not only answer ber, but he argues against her, and stops her mouth with 
areason. It is’ true she is a “ lost sheep,” and hath as much need of his care 
as any; but she is not “of the house of Israel,” to whom he was first sent, 
Acts ii, 28, and therefore not immediately interested in it, and entitled to it. 
Christ was “a minister of the circumcision,” Rum. xv. 8; and though he was 
intended for “a light to the Gentiles,” yet the fulness of time for that was not 
now come, the veil was not yet rent, nor the partition wall taken down; Christ’s 
personal ministry was to be “ the glory of his people Israel :” ‘ And if I am sent 
to them, what have I to do with those that are none of them?’ Note, Itis a 
great trial, when we have occasion given us to question whether we be of those 
to whom Christ was sent. But, blessed be God, no room is left for that doubt; 
the distinction between Jew and Gentile is taken away. Weare sure he gave 
his life a ransom for many; ‘and if for many, why not for me?’ 3. When she 
continued her importunity, he insisted upon the unfitness of the thing, and gaye 
her not only a repulse, but a seeming reproach too, ver. 26. “It is not meet to 
take the children’s bread, and to cast it unto dogs.” This seems to cut her off 
from all hope, and might have driven her to despair, if she had not had a very 
strong faith indeed. ospel grac® and miraculous cures (the appurtenances of 
it) were children’s bread ; they be.onged to them to whom pertained the adop- 
tion. Rom, ix. 4, and lay not upon the same level with that rain from heaven, 


unclean before God by what he eats and drinks, but by the thoughts 
and passions which are expressed in words and deeds. This is the 
universal tendency of mere formalism, which loses sight of real 
religion, and is content with outward vite and ceremonial. In the 
fuller development of the idea in what he said to the disciples, Jesus 
abundantly confirms the accuracy of his declaration. 

xv. 15. It is not clear why Peter calls the saying in verse 1l a 
parable, but possibly the word is used in its wider sense of maxim or 
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| and those fruitful seasons, which God gave to the nations whom he suffered te 
| walk in their own ways, Acts xiv. 16, 17. No, these were peculiar faveurs 
| appropriated to the peculiar people the garden enclosed. Christ preached to 
the Samaritans, Jno, iv. 41, but_we read not of any cures he wrought among 
them: that salvation was of the Jews; it is not meet therefore to alienate these. 
The Gentiles were looked upon by the Jews with great contempt, were called and 
counted dogs, and, in comparison with the house of Israel, who were so dignified 
and privileged, Christ here seems to allow it, and therefore thinks it not meet 
that the Gentiles should share in the favours bestowed on the Jews. But see 
how the tables are turned: after the bringing the Gentiles into the church, the 
Jewish zealots for the law wre called dogs, Phil. iii. 2. Now this Christ 
urgeth against this woman of Canaan. How could she expect to eat of the 
children’s bread, who was not of the family? Note, Ist. Those whom Christ 
intends most signally to hononr, he first humbles and lays low in a sense of 
their own meanness and unworthiness. We must first see ourselves to be as 
dogs, “less than the least of all God’s mercies,” before we are fit to be dignified 
and privileged with them. 2nd. Christ delights to exercise great faith with 
great trials, and sometimes reserves the sharpest for the last, that, being tried, 
we may come forth like gold. This general rule is applicable to other cases, for 
direction, though here used o. ‘y for trial. Special ordinances and church privi- 
leges are children’s bread, and must not be prostituted to the grossl ignorant 
and profane. Common vier must be extended to all, but Shae dignities 
are appropriated to the household of faith ; and therefore promiscuous admis- 
sion to them, without distinction, wastes the children’s bread, and is the “ giy- 
ing of that which is holy to the dogs,” ch. vii. 6. Procul hinc, procul inde pro- 
fani,—‘ Off", ye profane.’ 

111. Here is the strength of her faith and resolution in breaking through all 
these discouragements. Many a one, thus tried, would either have sunk down 
into silence, or broke out into a passion. ‘ Here is cold comfort, might she have 
said, ‘for a poor distressed creature; as good for me have stayed at home, as 
come hither to be taunted and abused at this rate; not only to have a piteous 
ease slighted, but to be called a dog.’ A proud, unhumbled heart would not 
have borne it. The ye beer of the house of Israel was not now so great in 
the world, but that this slight put upon the Gentiles was capable of being 
retorted, had the poor woman been so minded. It might have occasioned a 
reflection upon Christ, and might have been a blemish upon his reputation, as 
well as a shock to the good opinion she had entertained of him; for we are apt 
to judge of persons as we ourselves find them, and think that they are what 
they are to us. ‘Is this the son of David?’ might she have said; ‘is this he that 
has such a reputation for kindness, and tenderness, and compassion? Iam sure 
I have no reason to give him that character, for 1 was never treated so roughly 
in my life; he might have done as much for me as for others; or, if not, he 
needed not to have set me with the dogs of his flock. Iam not adog; Lama 
woman, and an honest woman, and a woman in misery; and I am sure it is not 
meet to call me a dog.’ No, here is not a word of this. Note, A humble be- 
lieving soul, that truly loves Christ, takes every thing in good part that he saith 
and doth, and puts the best construction upon it. 

She breaks through all these discourayements. 

First. With a holy earnestness of desire in prosecuting her petition. This. 
appeared upon the former repulse, ver. 25: “Then came she and worshippea 
him, saying, Lord, help me.” 1. She continued to pray. What Christ said 
silenced the disciples; you hear no more of them; thaw took the answer, but 
the woman did not. Note, The more sensibly we feel the burthen, the more 
resolutely we should pray for the removal of it. And it is the will of God that 
we should continue instant in prayer, should always pray, and not faint. 2. She 
improved in prayer. Instead of blaming Christ, or charging him with unkind- 
ness, she seems rather to suspect herself, and lay the fault upon herself. She 
fears, lest in her first address, she had not been humble and reverent enough, and 
therefore now she came and worshipped him, and paid him more respect than 
she had done; or, that she had not been earnest enough; and therefore now she 
cries, Lord, help me. Note, When the answers of prayer are deferred, God is 
thereby teaching us to pray more, and pray better. It is then time to inquire 
wherein we have come short in our former prayers, that what has been amiss 
may be amended for the future. Disappointments in the success of prayer 
must be excitements to the duty of prayer. Christ, in his agony, prayed more 
earnestly. 3. She waives the question, whether she was of those to whom 
Christ was sent, or no; she will not argue that with him, though perhaps she 
might have claimed some kindred to the house of Israel; but, whether an Is- 
raelite or no, ‘1 come to the son of David for mercy, and I will not let him go, 
except he bless me.’ Many weak Christians perplex themselves with questions 
and doubts about their election, whether they are of the house of Israel or no: 
such had better mind their errand to God, and continue instant in Pras for 
mercy and grace; throw themselves by faith at the feet of Christ, and say, ‘If L 
perish, I will perish here ;’ and then that matter will by degrees ciear itself, TE. 
we cannot reason down our unbelief, let us pray it down. A fervent, affection- 
ate “ Lord, help me,” will help us over many of our discouragements, which are 
sometimes ready to bear us down, and overwhelm us. 4. Her prayer is very 
short, but comprehensive and fervent: “Lord, help me.” Take this, Ist. As 
lamenting her case: ‘lf the Messiah be sent only to the house of Israel, 
the Lord help me; what will become of me and mine?’ Note, It is not in vain 
for broken aaeaeee to bemoan themselves; God looks upon them then 
Jer. xxxi. 18; Or, 2nd. As begging grace to assist her in this hour o 
temptation. She found it hard. to keep up her faith when it was thus 
frowned upon, and therefore prays, “Lord, help me:” ‘Lord, strengthen my 
faith now; Lord, let thy right hand uphold me, while my soul is following 
hard after thee,’ Ps. lxiii. 8, Or, 3rd. As enforcing her original request: 
“Lord, help me;” that is, ‘Lord, give me what I come for.’ She believed 
that Christ could and would help her, though she was not of the house of — 
Israel, else she would have dropped her petition. Still she kee $s up good 
thoughts of Christ, and will not quit her hold. ‘ Lord, help me,” is a good 
prayer, if well put up; and it is a pity it should be turned into a by-word, and 
that we should “take God’s name in vain” in it. x ry 

Secondly. With a holy skilfulness of faith, suggesting a very surprising plea. 
Christ had placed the Jews with the children, as olive plants round about God’s 
table, and Soak put the Gentiles with the dogs, under the table; and she doth. 
not deny the aptness of the similitude. Note, There is nothing got by contra- 
dicting any word of Christ, though it bear never so hard upon us. But this 
poor woman, since she cannot object against it, resolves to make the best of it, 
ver. 27: “ Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs.” Now here, 1. Her 
acknowledgment was very humble: “ Truth, Lord.” Note, You cannot speak 
so meanly and slightly of an humble believer, but he is ready to speak as meanly 
and slightly of himself. Some that seem to dispraise and disparage themselves, 
will yet take it as an affront if others do so too; but one that is humbled aright 
will subscribe to the most abasing challenges, and not call them abusing ones, 
““Truth, Lord,” 1 cannot deny it; 1 am a dog, and have no right to the chil- 
dren’s bread.’ ‘David, Thou hast done foolishly, very foolishiy <” pis Truth, 
Lord.” ‘ Asaph, Thou hast been as a beast before God.’ *Agur, Thou ar* 
more brutish than any man;’ “ ‘Truth, Lord.” ‘Paul, Thou hast been the chiof 
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proverb. In the Hebrew the word for “proverb” is the same as 
that which is used for a parable in the ordinary sense of that term. 
xv. 21. Literally rendered, this verse reads, “And going away 
from thence, Jesus departed into the parts of Tyre and Sidon.” He 
may not have entered the immediate neighbourhood of either Tyre 
or Sidon, which were several miles asunder, but he may and must 
have gone into the vicinity of the district regarded as belonging tv 
those two places. Tyre was much reduced from its ancient splen- 
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of sinners, art less than the least of saints, not meet to be called an apostle ; 
“ Truth, Lord.” 2 Her improvement of this, into a plea, was very ingenious: 
“Yet the dogs eat of the crumbs.” It was by a singular acumen, and spiritual 
quickness and sagacity, that she discerned matter of argument in that which 
looked like a slight. Note, A lively active faith will make that to be for us 
which seems to be against us; will fetch meat out of the eater, and sweetness 
out of the strong. Unbelief is apt to mistake recruits for enemies, and to draw 
dismal conclusions from comfortable ae Jude 13, 22, 23; but faith can 
find encouragement even in that which is discouraging, and get nearer to God 
by taking hold on that hand which is stretched out to push it away. So good a 
thing it is to be of “quick understanding in the fear of the Lord.” Jsa. xi. 3. 
Her plea is, “ Yet the dogs eat of the crumbs.” ‘It is true, the full and regular 
provision is intended for the children only, but the small casual neglected 
crumbs are allowed to the dogs, and are not grudged them ;’ that is, to the dogs 
under the table, that attend there, expecting them. ‘ We poor Gentiles cannot 
expect the stated ministry and miracles of the son of David, that belongs to the 
Jews; but they begin now to be weary of their meat, and to play with it; they 
find fault with it, and crumble it away: surely, then, some of the broken meat 
may fall to a poor Gentile. I beg a cure, by the by, which is but as a crumb, 
though of the same precious bread, yet but a small inconsiderable piece, com- 
pased with the loaves which they have.’ Note, When we are ready to surfeit 
on the children’s bread, we should remember how many there are that would 
be glad of the crumbs. Our broken meat in spiritual privileges would be a 
feast to many a soul, as Acts xiii. 42. Observe, here, 

First. Her humility and necessity made her glad of crumbs. Those who are 
conscious to themselves that they deserve nothing, will be thankful for any 
thing. And then we are prepared for the AS be of God’s mercies, when we 
see ourselves less than the least of them. The least of Christ is precious to a 
believer, and the very crumbs of the bread of life. ; 

Secondly. Her faith encouraged her to expect these crumbs. Why should it 
not be at Christ’s table as at a great man’s, where the dogs are ted as sure 
as the children? Observe, She calls it their master’s table. If she were a 
dog, she was his dog; and it cannot be ill with us if we stand but in the mean- 
est relation to Christ. Though unworthy to be called children, yet’ “make me 
as one of thy hired servants ;” nay, rather let me be set with the dogs than 
turned out of the house; for in my father’s house there is not only bread 
enough, but to spare, Lu. xv. 17,19. It is good lying in God’s house, though 
we lie at the threshold there. £ A 

lV. The happy issue and success of all this. She came off with credit and 
comfort from this struggle; and, though a Canaanite, approved herself a true 
daughter of Israel, who, like a prince, “had power with God, and prevailed.” 
Hitherto Christ hid his face from her, but now gathers her with everlasting 
kindness, ver. 27: “ Then Jesus said, O woman, great is thy faith.” This was 
like Joseph making himself known to his brethren, “‘I am Joseph;” so here, in 
effect, ‘I am Jesus.’ Now he begins to speak like himself, and put on his own 
countenance. He will not contend for ever. ‘ 

First. He commended her faith: “ O woman, great is thy faith.” Observe, 
1. It is her faith that he commends. There were several other graces that 
shone bright in her conduct of this affair ; wisdom, humility, meekness, patience, 
perseverance in prayer; but these were the product of her faith, and therefore 
Christ fastens upon that as most commendable. Because of all graces faith 
honours Christ most, therefore of all graces Christ honours faith most. 2. It 
is the greatness of her faith. Note, Ist. Though the faith of all the saints be 
alike precious, yet it is not in all alike strong; all believers are not of the 
same size and stature. 2nd. The greatness of faith consists much in a resolute 
adherence to Jesus Christ as an alJ-sufticient Saviour, even in the face of dis- 
couragements; to love him and trust him as a friend, even then when he seems 
to come forth against us as an enemy: this is great faith. 3rd. Though weak 
faith, if true, shall not be rejected, yet great faith shall be commended and 
shall appear greatiy well-pleasing to Christ; for in them that thus believe he 
is most admired. ‘Thus Christ commended the faith of the centurion; and he 
was a Gentile too. He had a strong faith in the power of Christ; this woman, 
in the good will of Christ. Both were acceptable. ; 

Secondly. He cured her daughter: “Be it unto thee even as thou wilt ;” ‘I 
ean deny thee nothing; take what thou camest for.’ Note, Great believers may 
have what they wilt for the asking; when our will conforms to the will of 
Christ’s precept, his will concur with the will of our desire. Those that will 
deny Christ nothing, shall find that he will deny them nothing, at last, 
though for a time he seem to hide his face from them. Thou wouldst have thy 
sins pardoned, thy corruptions mortified, thy nature sanctified, “Be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.” And what canst thou desire more? When we come, 
as this poor woman did, to pray against Satan and his kingdom, we concur with 
the intercession of Christ, and it shall be accordingly. Though Satan may sift 
Peter, and buffet Paul, yet through Christ’s prayer, and the sutticiency of his 

race, we shall be more than conquerors, Lu. xxii. 31, 32; 2 Cor, xii, 7, 9; 

om. xvi. 20. The event was answerable to the word of Christ; “her 
daughter was made whole from that very hour;” from thenceforward was 
never “vexed with the devil” any more. ‘The mother’s faith prevailed for the 
daughter’s cure. ‘Though the patient was at a distance, that was no hindrance 
to the efficacy of Christ’s word: “ He spake, and it was done.” 


29 And Jesus departed from thence, and came 
nigh unto the sea of Galilee; and went up into a 
mountain, and sat down there. 30 And great mul- 
titudes came unto him, having with them those that 
were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others, 
and cast them down at Jesus’ feet; and he healed 
them: 31 Insomuch that the multitude wondered, 
when they saw the dumb to speak, the maimed to 
be whole, the lame to walk, and the blind to see: 
and they glorified the God of Israel. 32 Then 
Jesus called his disciples wnto him, and said, I have 
compassion on the multitude, because they continue 
with me now three days, and have nothing to eat: 
and I will not send them away fasting, lest they 


dour, but it was still a place of some importance, and continued to 
be more or less so until the close of the thirteenth century. It was 
the seat of a long series of bishops, and eventually of an archbishop. 
Sidon was one of the most ancient cities in the world, and was 
powerful and great even in the time of Joshua. It was probably 
older than Tyre, and fell into decay at an earlier date. Still it 
lingered on, and its site, like that of Tyre, is occupied at the present 
day, though by an inconsiderable population. 
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\ faint in the way. 33 And his disciples say unto 


him, Whence should we have so much bread in the 


wilderness, as to fill so great a multitude? 34 And 


Jesus saith unto them, How many loaves have ye ? 
And they said, Seven, and a few little fishes. © 35 
And he commanded the multitude to sit down on 
the ground. 386 And he took the seven loaves and 
the fishes, and gave thanks, and brake them, and 
gave to lis disciples, and the disciples to the multi- 
tude. 37 And they did all eat, and were filled: and 
they took up of the broken meat that was left seven 
baskets full. 38 And they that did eat were four 
thousand men, beside women and children. 39 
And he sent away the multitude, and took ship, and 
came into the coasts of Magdala. 


Here is, 1. A general account of Christ's cures ; his curing by wholesale. The 
tokens of Christ’s power and goodness are neither scarce nor scanty: for there 
is in him an overflowing fulness. Now observe, 

First. The place where these cures were wrought. It was near the sea of 
Galilee, a part of the country Christ was pretty much conversant with. We 
read not of any thing he did in the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, but the casting of 
the devil out of the woman of Canaan’s daughter, as if he took that journey on 
purpose, with that in prospect. Let not ministers grudge their pains to do 
good, though but to few. He that knows the worth of souls would go a great 
way to help to save one from death and Satan’s power. But “Jesus departed 
thence:” having let fall that crumb under the fbi, he here returns to make a 
full feast for the children. We may do that occasionally for one, which we 
inay not make a constant practice of. Christ steps into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon, but he sits down by the sea of Galilee, ver. 29; sits down, not on a 
stately throne, or tribunal of judgment, but on a mountain; so mean and 
homely were his most solemn appearances in the days of his flesh. He sat 
down on a mountain that all might see him and have tree access to him, for he 
is an open Saviour. He sat down there as one tired with his journey, and 
willing to havea little rest ; or rather, as one waiting to be gracious. He sat 
expecting patients, as Abraham at his tent door, ready to entertain strangers. 
He settled himself to this good work. 

Secondly. The multitudes and maladies that were healed by him, ver. 30: 
“ Great multitudes came to him;” that the Scripture might be fulfilled, “unto 
him shall the gathering of the people be,” Gen. xlix. 10. If Christ’s minis- 
ters could cure bodily diseases, as Christ did, there would be more flocking to 
them than there is. But bodily pain and sickness is a thing we are soon sensi- 
ble of ; but few are concerned about their souls and their spiritual diseases. 
Now, 1. Such was the goodness of Christ, that he admitted all sorts of peo- 
ple. The poor as well as the rich are welcome to Christ, and with him there 
is room enough for all comers. He never complained of crowds or throngs of 
seekers, or looked with contempt upon the vulgar, the herd, as they are called; 
for the souls of peasants are as precious with him as the souls of princes. 
2. Such was the power of Christ, that he healed all sorts of diseases. ‘Those 
that came to him brought their sick relations and friends along with them, 
“and cast them down at Jesus’ feet,” ver. 30. We read not of any thing they 
said to him, but they laid them down before him as objects of pity to be looked 
upon by him. Their calamities spoke more for them than the tongue of the 
most eloquent orator could. ‘‘ David shewed before God his trouble ;” that 
was enough; he then left it with him, Ps. cxlii. 2. Whatever our case is, the 
only way to find ease and relief is to lay it at Christ’s feet ; to spread it before 
him, and refer it to his cognizance; and then submit it to him, and refer it to his 
dispose. ‘Those that would have spiritual healing from Christ must lay them- 
selves at his feet, and be ruled and ordered as he pleaseth. Here were “lane, 
blind, dumb, maime®, and many others” brought to Christ: see what work sin 
has made; it has turned the world into an hospital; what various diseases 
are human bodies subject to: see what work the Saviour makes; he conquers 
those hosts of enemies to mankind. Here were such diseases as a flame of 
fancy could contribute neither to the cause of, nor to the cure of ; as lying not 
in the humours, but in the members of the body ; and yet these were subject to 
the commands of Christ; “he sent his Word, and healed them.” Note, All 
diseases are at the command of Christ, to go and come as he bids them. This 
is an instance of Christ’s power which may comfort us in all our weaknesses, 
and of his pity, which may comfort us in all our miseries. 

Thirdly. The influence that this had upon the people, ver. 31. 1. They 
“ wondered;” and well they might. Christ’s works should be our wonder. 
It is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous, Ps. exviii. 23. ‘The spiritual cures 
that Christ works are wonderful. When blind souls are made to see by faith, 
the dumb to speak in prayer, the lame to walk in holy obedience, it is to be 
wondered at. Sing unto the Lord a new song, for thus he has done marvellous 
things. 2. ‘They “ glorified the God of Israel,” whom the Pharisees, when they 
saw these things, blasphemed. Miracles, which are the matter of our wonder, 
must be the matter of our praise; and mercies, which are the matter of our 
rejoicing, must be the matter of our thanksgiving. Those that were healed 
glorified God: if he “heal our diseases,” “all that is within us must bless his 
holy name;” and if we have been graciously preserved trom blindness, and 
lameness, and dumbness, we have as much reason to bless God as if we had 
been cured of them. Nay, and the standers-by glorified God. Note, God must 
be acknowledged with praise and thankfulness in others’ mercies, as in our 
own. They glorified him as the God of Israel, his church’s God; a God in cove- 
nant with his people, who hath sent the Messiah promised, and this is he. See 
Lu. i. 65: “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel.” This was done by the power 
of the God of Israel, and no other could do it. 

Il. Here isa particular account of his feeding four tnousand men with seven 
loaves und a few little fishes, as he had lately fed five thousand with five 
loaves. The guests, indeed, were now not quite so many as then, and the pro- 
vision a little more; which does not intimate that Christ’s arm was shortened, 
but that he wrought his miracles as the occasion required, and not for osten- 
tation, and therefore he suited them to the ocvasion Both then and sow 


xv. 22. There still lingered in the regions towards the Mediter- 
ranean some descendants of the old heathen population. For ‘‘a 
woman of Canaan came out of the same districts,” we may adopt 
Dean Alford’s translation, “a Canaanitish woman of those districts 
came out.” The woman was of Gentile descent, and fuller parti- 
culars concerning her are given by St. Mark in chap. vii. 26, to which 
we refer. 

xv. 26,27. The term rendered “ dogs ”’ is diminutive, meaning htt.e 
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he took as many as were to be fed, and made use of all that was at hand to feed 
them with. When once the utmost powers of nature are exceeded, we must 
say, ‘This is the finger of God:’ and it is neither here nor there how far they 
are outdone ; so that this is no less a miracle than the former, Here is, 

First. Christ’s pity, ver. 32: “I have compassion on the multitude.” He tells 
his disciples this, both to try and excite their compassion. When he was 
about to work this miracle he called them to him, and made them acquainted 
with his purpose, and discoursed to them about it; not because he needed their 
advice, but Laake he would give an instance of his condescending love to 
them. He “called them not servants, for the servant knows not what his 
Lord doeth;” but treated them as his right trusty and well beloved cousins and 
counseliers: “ Shall I hide from Abraham that thing that 1 do?” Gen. xvii. 17. 
In what he said to them, observe, ‘ ‘ 

1. The case of the multitude: “They continue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat.” This is an instance of their zeal, and the strength 
of their affection to Christ and his Word, that they not only left their callings 
to attend upon him on week days, but underwent a deal of hardship to con- 
tinue with him; they wanted their natural rest, and, for aught appeared, 
lay like soldiers in the field; they wanted necessary food, and had scarcely 
enough to keep life and soul together. In those hotter countries they could 
better bear long fasting than we can, in these colder climates; but however, 
it could not but be grievous tothe body, and might endanger their health, yet 
the zeal of God’s house thus ate them up, and they esteemed the words of 
Christ more than their necessary food. We think three hours too much to 
attend upon public ordinances; butthese people stayed together three days, and 
yet snuffed not at it, nor said, ‘ Behold, what a weariness is it!” Observe with 
what tenderness Christ spoke of it: “T have compassion on them.” It had be- 
come them to have compassion on him, who took so much pains with them for 
three days together, and Was so indefatigable in teaching and healing ; so much 
virtue had gone out of him; and yet, for aught appears, he was fasting too; but 
he prevented them with his compassion. Note, Our Lord Jesus keeps an 
account how long his followers continue their attendance upon him, and takes 
notice of the difficulty they sustain in it, Rev. ii, 2: “I know thy works, and 
thy labour, and thy patience,” and it shall in nowise lose its reward. Now the 
exigence the people were reduced to, serves to magnify, Ist. The mercy of their 
supply: he fed them when they were hungry, and then food was doubly wel- 
come. He treated them as he did Israel of old ; he “suffered them to hunger,” 
and then “fed them,” Dew. viii. 3; for that is sweet to the pupae spn which 
the full soul loathes. 2nd. The miracle of their supply. Having been so long 
fasting, their appetites were the more craving. If two hungry meals make the 
third a glutton, what would three hungry days do? And yet, “ they did all eat, 
and were filled.” Note, There is merey and grace enough with Christ to give 
the most earnest and enlarged desire an abundant satisfaction: “Open thy 
mouth wide, and I will fill it.” He replenisheth even the hungry soul. 

2. The care of our Master concerning them: “1 will not send them away, lest 
they should faint by the way;” which would be a discredit to Christ and his 
family, and a discouragement both to them and to others. Note, It is the un- 
poe 1 ae of our present state, that when our souls arein some measure elevated 
and enlarged, yet our bodies cannot keep pace with them in good duties: the 
weakness of the flesh is a great grievance to the willingness of the spirit. It 
will not be so in heaven, where ie body shall be made spiritual; where they 
rest not day or night from praising God, and yet faint not; where they hunger 
no more, nor thirst any more, Jtev. vii. 16. 

Secondly. Christ’s power. His pity of their wants sets his power on work 
for their supply. Now observe, 

1. How his power was distrusted by his disciples, ver. 33: “ Whence should 
we have so much bread in the wilderness?” A proper question, one would 
think, like that of Moses, Mum. xi. 22, “Shall the flocks and the herds be slain 
to suffice them?” But it was here an improper question, considering not only 
the generalassurance the disciples had of the power of Christ, but the particular 
experience they lately had of a seasonable and sufficient provision, by miracle, 
in a like case. They had been not only the witnesses, but the ministers, of the 
former miracle; the multiplied bread went through their hands; so that it was 
an instance of great weakness for them to ask, “ Whence shall we have bread?” 
Could they be to seek, while they had their Master with them ? Note, Forget- 
ting former experiences leaves us under present doubts. Christ knew how 
slender the provision was, but he would know it from them, ver. 34: ‘“‘ How 
many loaves have ye?” Before he would work, he would have it seen how 
little he had to work on, that his power might shine the brighter. What they 
had, they had for themselves, and it was little enough for their own family ; but 
Christ would have them bestow it all upon the multitude, and trust Providence 
for more. Note, It becomes Christ’s disciples to be generous; their Master 
was so: what we have we should be free of, as there is occasion ; given to hos- 
pitality. Not like Nabal, 1 Sam. xxv. 11, but like Elisha, 2 Kin. iv. 42. Nig- 
gardliness te-day, out of thoughtfulness for to-morrow, is a ce=plication of 
corrupt affections, that ought to be mortified. If we be prudently kind and 
charitable with what we have, we may piously hope that God will send more: 
Jehovah-jireh,—‘ The Lord will provide. The disciples asked, ‘“‘ Whence 
should we have bread?” Christ asked, “How many loaves have ye?” Note, 
When we cannot have what we would, we must make the best of what we 
have, and do good with it as far as it will go. We must not think so much of 
our wants as of our havings. Christ herein went according to the rule he gave 
to Martha, not to be “troubled about many things, nor cumbered about much 
serving.” Nature is content with little, grace with less, but lust with nothing. 

2. How his power was discovered to the multitude in the plentiful provision 
he made for them; the manner of which is much the same as before, ch. xiv. 18 
&c. Observe here, ist. The provision that was at hand: ‘‘ Seven loaves, and 
a few little fishes.” The fish not proportionable to the bread, for bread is the 
statf of life. It is likely the fish was such as they had themselves taken, for 
they were fishers, and were now near the sea. Note, It is comfortable “eating || 
the labour of our hands,” Ps. exxviii. 2, and enjoying that which is in any way 
the product of our own industry, Pr. xii. 27. And what we have got by God’s || 
blessing on our labour we should be free of; for therefore we must labour, 
“that we may have to give,” Eph. iv. 28. 2nd. The putting of the people ina 
posture to receive it, ver. 35: “He commanded the multitude to sit down on 
the ground.” ‘They saw but very little provision, yet they must sit down, in 
faith that they should have a meal’s meat out of it. ‘They who would have 
spiritual food from Christ must sit down at his feet to hear his Word, and 
expect it to come in an unseen way. 3rd. The distributing of the provision 
among them. He first “gave thanks,” evxapiommoas. The word used in the 
former miracle was «vAdynoe, he “blessed.” 1t comes all to one; giving thanks to 
God is a proper way of craving a blessing from God. And when we come to 
ask and receive further mercy, we ought to give thanks for the mercies we 
have received. He then “brake the loaves,” (for it was in the breaking that 
the bread multiplied,) “and gave to his disciples, and they to the multitude.” 
Though the disciples had distrusted Christ’s power, yet he made use of them 
now as before; he is not provoked, as he might be, by the weaknesses and in- | 
firmities of his ministers, to lay them aside ; but still he gives to them, and they 
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to his ee of the Word of life. 4th. The plenty there was among them, 
ver. 37: “ ‘They did alleat, and were filled.” Note, Those whom Christ feeds 
he fills. While we labour for the world we labour for that which satistfietn 
not, Jsa. lv. 2; but those that duly wait on Christ shall be “abundantly satis- 
fied with the goodness of his house,” Ps. Ixy. 4._ Christ thus fed people, once 
and again, to intimate, that though he was called “ Jesus of Nazareth,” yet he 
was of “ Bethlehem,”—‘ the house of bread ;’ or rather, that he was himself 
“the bread of life.” ‘lo shew that they had all enough, there was a great deal 
left—“seven baskets full of broken meat:” not so much as there was before, 
because they did not gather after so many eaters; but enough to shew that with 
Christ “ there is bread enough, and to spare ;” supplies of grace for more than 
seek it, and for those that seek more. 5th. The account taken of the guests; 
not that they might pay their ordinary; here was no reckoning to be discharged, 

ut that they might be witnesses to the power and good- 
ness of Christ; and that this might be some resemblance of that universal Pro- 
vidence that gives “food to all flesh,” Ps. cxxxvi. 25. Here were four thousand 
men fed; but what were they to that great family which is provided for by the 
Divine care every day? God is a great housekeeper, on whom “the eyes of all 
the creatures wait, and he giveth them their food in due season,” Ps. civ. 273 
exlv. 15. Lastly. The dismission of the multitude, and Christ’s departure to 
another place, ver. 39: He “sent away” the people.. ‘Though he had fed them 
twice, they must not expect miracles to be their daily bread. Let them now go 
home to their eallings, and to their own tables. And he himself departed by 
ship to another place; for, being the light of the world, he must be still in 
motion, and go about to do good. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


None of Christ’s miracles are recorded in this chapter, but four of his discourses. Here 
is, I. A conference with the Pharisees, who challenged him to shew them a sign from 
heaven, ver. I—4. II. Another with his disciples, about the leaven of the Pharisees, 
ver. 5—12. III. Another with them, concerning himself, as the Christ, and concerning 

IV. Another, concerning his sufferings for 

And all these are written for our learning. 


HE Pharisees also with the 
Sadducees came, and tempt- 


ing desired him that he 


would shew them a sign 
from heaven. 2 He an- 
swered and said unto them, 
7 When it is evening, ye say, 
It will be fair weather: for 
thesky isred. 3 And in the 
morning, Jt will be foul wea- 
ther to day: for the sky is red and lowring. O ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern the face-of the sky; but 


can ye not discern the signs of the times? 4 A 


wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign; and there shall no sign be given unto it, but 
the sign of the prophet Jonas. And he left them, 
and departed. 


We have here Christ’s discourse with the Pharisees and Sadducees; men at 
variance among themselves, as appears, Acts xxiii. 7, 8, and yet unanimous in 
their opposition to Christ; because his doctrine did Jauntty overthrow the 
errors and heresies of the Sadducees, who denied the existence of spirits and a 
future state, and the Pride, tyranny, and hypocrisy of the Pharisees, who were 
the great imposers of the traditions of the elders. Christ and Christianity 
meet with opposition on all hands. Observe, 

I, Their demand, and the design of it. 

First. The demand was of a sign from heaven. This they desired him to shew 
them, pretending they were very willing to be satisfied and convinced, when 
really they were tar from being so, but sought excuses for an obstinate infi- 
delity. That which they pretended to desire was, 1. Some other sign than 
what they had yet had. They had great plenty of signs: every miracle which 
Christ wrought was a sign; for no man could do what he did unless God were 
with him: but this will not serve; they must have a sign of their own choosing: 
they despised those signs which relieved the necessity of the sick and sorrow- 
ful, and insisted upon some sign which would gratify the curiosity of the proud. 
It is fit the proofs of Divine revelation should be chosen by the wisdom of God, 
not by the follies and fancies of men. The evidence that is given is sufficient 
to satisfy an unprejudiced understanding, but was not intended to please a ~ 
vain humour: and it is an instance of the deceitfulness of the heart, to think 
that we should be wrought oS by the means and advantages which we have 
not, while we slight those we have: “ If we hear not Moses and the prophets Mg 
neither would we be wrought upon, “though one rose from the dead.” 2. it 
must be a sign from heaven. They would have such miracles to prove his 
commission as were wrought at the giving of the law upon Mount Sinai: “thun- 
der and lightning, and the voice of words,” were “the sign from heaven” they 
required; whereas the sensible signs, and terrible ones, were not agreeable 
to the spiritual and comfortable dispensation of the Gospel. Now the Woid 
comes more nigh us, Rom. x. 8; and therefore the miracles do so, and do not 
oblige us to keep such a distance as these did, Heb. xii. 18. ~ 

Secondly. The design was to tempt him; not to be taught by him, but te 
ensnare him. If he should shew them a sign from heaven, they would attribute 
it to a confederacy with the prince of the power of the air; if he should not, 
as they supposed he would not, they would have that to say for themselves 
why they did not believe on him. They now tempted Christ as Israel did, 
1 Cor. x1. 9. And observe their perverseness then, when they had signs from 
heaven; chey tempted Christ, saying, “Can he furnish a table in the wilder- 
ness?” Now he had “furnished a table in the wilderness,” they tempted him, 
saying, ‘Can he “give us a sign from heaven ?”” 


his church, built upon him, ver. 13—20. 
them, and theirs for him, ver. 21—28. 


dogs, and somewhat like the word “ doggies ;” therefore not necessarily 
used by way of reproach, but probably rather in a kind and friendly 
spirit. The impression received by many is that in speaking as he 


' ferred on aliens. 


does our Lord regards the Gentiles as dogs when compared with the 

Israelites. But even if the cowparison were a tually implied, it by 

no means follows that Jesus cherished any such opinion. We must 

rather conclude that he employed the popular phraseoloyy for a specific 

purpose. Kuinoel says verse 26 is a proverbial expression, which | 
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was employed by those who wished to signify that the advantages 
which belonged to the members of the household should not be con- 
Lightfoot quotes a Rabbinical saying in which the 
nations of the world are compared with dogs, and he observes that 
the Saviour uses this phraseology according to the common utter- 
inces of the people rather than his own opinion. Dean Alford 
adopts the view that “no contempt is indicated by the diminutive 


still less any allusion to the daughter of the woman; the word ig we 


t« 
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Il. Christ's reply to this demand. Lest they should be wise in their own con- 


eeit, he answered these fools according to their folly, Pr. xxvi. 5. In his 
answer 
First. He condemns their inadvertency of the signs they had, ver. 2,3. They 


were seeking for the signs of the kingdom of God, when it was already among 
them; “the Lord was in this place, and they knew it not;” thus their unbe- 
lieving ancestors, when niracles were their daily bread, yet asked, “Is the 
Lord among us, or not?” ‘Io expose this, he observes to them, 1. Their skil- 
fulness and sagacity in other things, particularly in natural prognostications of 
the weather: * You know that a red sky over night is a presage of fair weather, 
and a red sky in the morning, of foul weather.’?’ There are common rules, drawn 
from observation and experience, by which it is easy to foretell, very probably, 
what weather it will be. When second causes have begun to work, we may 
easily guess at their issue ; so uniform is nature in its motions, and so consistent 
with itself. We “know not the balancings of the clouds,” Job xxxvii. 16, but 
we may spell something from the faces of them. This gives no countenance at 
all to the wild and ridiculous predictions of the “astrologers, the star-gazers, 
and the monthly Promosetcstors (Isa. xlvii. 13,) concerning the weather, 
long before, with which weak and foolish people are imposed upon; we are sure 
in general, that “‘ seed time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, sha: 
not cease ;” but as to the particulars, till by the weather-glasses, or otherwise, 
we perceive the immediate signs and harbingers of the change of weather, it is 
not for us to know, no, not that concerning the times and seasons. Let it suffice. 
that it shall be what weather pleaseth God, and that which pleaseth God 
should not displease us. 2. Their sottishness and stupidity in the concerns 
of their souls; “‘ Can ye not discern the signs of the times?” Ist. ‘Do you not 
see that the Messiah is come?’ The sceptre was departed from Judah, Daniel’s 
weeks were upon SxPHIDS and yet sey regarded not. The miracles Christ 
wrought, and the gathering of the people to him, were plain indications that 
the “ kingdom of heaven was at hand,” that this was “the day of their visita- 
tion.” Note, First. There are signs of the times by which wise and upright 
men are enabled to make moral prognostications, and so far to understand the 
motions and methods of Providence, as, from thence, to take their measures, 
and to know what Israel ought to do, as the men of Issachar, as the physician 
from some certain symptoms finds a crisis formed. Secondly. There are many 
who are skilful enough in other things, and yet cannot, or will not, discern the 
day of their opportunities; are not aware of the wind when it is fair for them, 
and so let slip the gale. See Jer. viii. 7; Isa.i.3. Thirdly. It is great hypocrisy, 
when we slight the signs of God’s ordaining, to seek for signs of our own pre- 
scribing. 2nd. ‘Do not you foresee your own ruin coming, for i arte him? 
You will not entertain the Gospel of peace, and can you not evidently discern 
that hereby you pull an inevitable destruction upon your own heads?’ Note, 
1t is the undoing of multitudes, that they are not aware what will be the end of 
their refusin rist. } 

Secondly. He denies to piss them any other sign, ver, 4, as he had done be- 
fore in the same words, ch. xii. 39. Those that persist in the same iniquities 
must expect to be met with the same reproofs. Here, as there, 1. He calls 
them “an adulterous generation,” because while they professed themselves of 
the true church and spouse of God, they treacherously departed from him, 
and broke their covenants with him. The Pharisees were a generation pure 
in their own eyes, having the way of the adulterous woman, that thinks she 
has done no wickedness, Pr. xxx. 20. 2. He refuseth to gratify their desire. 
Christ will not be prescribed to; we ask, and have not, because we ask amiss. 
3. He refers them to the sign of the prophet Jonas, which should yet be given 
them; his resurrection from the dead, and his fone by his apostles to the 
Gentiles, these were reserved for the last and highest evidences of his Divine 
mission. Note, Though the fancies of proud men shall not be humoured, yet 
the faith of the humble shall be supported, and the unbelief of them that perish 
left for ever inexcusable, and “every mouth shall be stopped.” This discourse 
broke off abruptly; “he left them, and departed.” Christ will not tarry ee 
with those that tempt him, but ies withdraws from those that are dispose 
to quarrel with him; he Teft them as irreclaimable : “Let them alone.” He 
left them to themselves, left them in the hand of their own counsels, so he 
“ save them up to their own hearts’ lusts.” 


5 And when his disciples were come to the other 
side, they had forgotten to take bread. 6 Then 
Jesus said unto them, Take heed and beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. 7 
And they reasoned among themselves, saying, It is 
because we have taken no bread. 8 Which when 
Jesus perceived, he said unto them, O ye of little 
faith, why reason ye among yourselves, because ye 
have brought no bread? 9 Do ye not yet under- 
stand, neither remember the five loaves of the five 
thousand, and how many baskets ye took up ? 
Neither the seven loaves of the four thousand, and 
how many baskets ye took up? 11 How is it that 
ye do not understand that I spake i not to you 
concerning bread, that ye should beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees? 12 
Then understood they how that he bade them not 
beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine 
of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. 

We have here Christ’s discourse with his disciples concerning bread; in which 
as in many other, he speaks to them of spiritual things under a similitude, and 
they misunderstand him of carnal things. The occasion of it was, their forget- 
ing to victual their ship, and to take along with them Epes ae for their family 


on the other side the water; usually they carried bread along with them, because 
they were sometimes in desert places, and when they were not, yet they wculd 


« 


commonly used of tame dogs, as diminutives frequently express 
familiarity.” No fact is more certain than that the Jews regarded 
themselves as having a sort of monopoly or special right to God’s 
best gifts. 

xv. 29. From the parallel passage (Mark vii. 31), we gather that it 
was to the eastern shore of the Galilean lake that our Lord went. 
“The mountain” to which he went up was the elevated region which 
borders the lake on the east. Recent surveys show that “the hills, 
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not be burthensome; but now they forgot, we will hope it was oecause their 
minds and memories were filled with better things. Note, Christ’s disciples 
are often such as have no great forecast for the world. 

I. Here is the caution Christ gave them, to “beware of the leaven of the Pha- 


risees.” He had now been discoursing with the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
saw them to be men of such a spirit, that it was necessary to caution his disci- 
ples to have nothing to do with them. Disciples are in most danger from hypo- 
| erites; against those that are openly vicious they stand upon their guard, but 
| against Pharisees, that are great pretenders to devotion, and Sadducees, that 
pretend to a free and impartial search after truth, they commonly lie un- 


guarded; and therefore the caution is doubled, “take heed, and beware.” The 
corrupt principles and practices of the Pharisees and Sadducees are compared 
to leaven; they were souring, and swelling, and spreading like leaven, they 


' fermented wherever they came. 


Their mistake concerning this caution, ver. 7. They thought Christ hereby 
upbraided them with their improvidence and forgetfulness ; that they were so 
busy attending to his discourse with the Pharisees, that therefore they forgot 
their private concerns; or, because having no bread of their own with them, 
they must be beholden to their friends for supply, he would not have them to 
ask it of the Pharisees and Sadducees, nor to receive of their alms, because he 
would not so far countenance them ; or, for fear, lest, under pretence of feed- 
ing them, they should do them a mischief; or, they took it for a caution not to 
be familiar with the Pharisees and Sadducees, not to eat with them, Pr. xxiii. 6 ; 
whereas the danger was not in their bread, Christ himself did eat with them 
Lu. vii. 36; xiv. 13; xi. 37, but in their principles. . 

Ill. The reproof Christ gave them for this. 
, First. He reproves their distrust of his ability and readiness to supply them 
in this strait, ver.8: ‘“O ze of little faith,” why are ye in such perplexity 
because ye have taken no bread that you can mind nothing else; that you 
think your Master is as full of it as you, and apply every thing he saith to that ? 
He doth not chide them for their little forecast, as they expected he would. 
Note, Parents and masters must not be angry at the forgetfulness of their 
children and servants, more than is necessary to make them take more heed 
another time; we are all apt to be forgetful of our duty. This should serve to 
excuse a fault, = Foperenture it was an oversight.” See how easily Christ 
forgave his disciples’ carelessness, though it was in such a material point as 
taking bread ; and do likewise. But that which he chides them for, is their little 
faith. 1. He would have them to depend upon him for supply, though it were 
in a wilderness, and not to disquiet themselves with anxious thoughts about it. 
Note, Though Christ’s disciples be brought into wants and straits through 
their own carelessness and gp be Sew yet he encourageth them to trust in 
him for relief. We must not therefore use this as an excuse for our charity 
to those that are really poor, that they should have minded their own affairs 
better, and then they would not have been in need: it may be so, but they 
must not therefore be left to starve when they are in need. 2. He is displeased 
at their solicitude in this matter. The weakness and shiftlessness of good 
be oe in their worldly affairs, is that for which men are apt to cendemn them, 

ut it is not such an offence to Christ as their inordinate care and anxiety 
about those things. We must endeavour to keep the mean between the ex- 
tremes of carelessness and carefulness ; but, of the two, the excess of thought- 
fulness about the world worst becomes Christ’s disciples: ‘O ye of little 
faith, why are ye disquieted for want of bread?’ Note, To distrust Christ 
and disturb ourselves, when we are in straits and difficulties, is an evidence of 
the weakness of our faith, which, if it were in exercise as it should be, would 
ease us of our burthen of care, by casting it on the Lord, who careth for us. 
3. The aggravation of their distrust was the experience they had so lately had 
of the power and goodness of Christ in providing for them, ver. 9, 10. Though 
they had no bread with them, they had Him with them that could provide bread 
for them; if they had not the cistern, they had the fountain: “Do not ye 
Eb understand, neither remember?” Note, Christ’s disciples are often to be 

lamed for the shallowness of their understandings, and the slipperiness of 
their memories. ‘Have you forgot those repeated instances of merciful and 
miraculous supplies; five thousand fed with five loaves, and four thousand 
with seven loaves, and yet they had enough and to spare. Remember “how 
many baskets ye took up,” which were intended for memorials, by which to 
keep the mercy in remembrance, as the pot of manna which was preserved in 
the ark,’ #x. xvi. 32. The fragments of those meals would be a feast now; 
and he that could furnish them with such an overplus then, surely could fur- 
nish them with what was necessary now. That meat for their bodies was 
intended to be meat for their faith, Ps. lxxiv. 24, which therefore they should 
have lived upon, now they had forgotten to take bread. Note, We are there- 
fore perplexed with present cares and distrusts, because we do not duly 
remember our former experiences of Divine power and goodness. 

Secondly. He reproves their misunderstanding of the caution he gave them, 

‘How is it that ye do not understand?” Note, Christ’s disciples 

may well be ashamed of the slowness and dulness of their apprehensions in 
Divine things; especially when they have long enjoyed the means of grace. 
“TI spake it not unto you concerning bread.” He took it ill, 1. That they 
should think him as thoughtful about bread as they were; whereas his meat 
and drink was to do his Father’s will. 2. That they should be so little ac- 
quainted with his way of preaching, as to take that literally which he spoke by 
way of parable, and should thus make themselves like the multitude, who, when 
OE ily spoke to them in parables, seeing, saw not, and hearing, heard not, 
ch. xu. 13. 

1V. The rectifying of the mistahe by this reproof, ver. 12: ‘Then understood 
they what he meant. Note, Christ therefore shews us our folly and weakness, 
that we may stir up ourselves to take things right. He did not tell them ex- 
pressly what he meant, but repeated what he had said, that they should “be- 
ware of the leaven,” and so obliged them, by comparing this with his other 
discourses, to bolt out the sense of it in their own thoughts. Thus Christ 
teacheth by the spirit of wisdom in the heart, opening the understanding to 
the spirit of revelation in the Word; and those truths are most precious which 
we have thus digged for, and have found out, after some mistakes. Though 
Christ did not tell them plainly, yet now they were aware that, by the leaven 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees, he meant their doctrine and way, which was 
Me and vicious, but, as they managed it, was very apt to insinuate itself 
into the minds of men like leaven, and to eat like a canker; they were leading 
men, and were had in reputation, which made the danger of infection by their 
errors the greater. In our age we may reckon atheism and deism to be the 
leaven of the Sadducees, and popery to be the leaven of the Pharisees, against 
both which it concerns all Christians to stand upon their guard. 


13 When Jesus came into the coasts of Caesarea 
Philippi, he asked his disciples, saying, Whom do 
men say that I the Son of manam{ 14 And they 


which everywhere else on the eastern side are recessed from a half to 
three-quarters of a mile from the waters edge,” in one place ap- 
proach within forty feet of it. ‘These hills are of no great elevation, 
and their outline is not broken by ary prominent peak. 

xv. 39. Instead of Magdala, so many ancient authorities have 
Magada that it is adopted without hesitation by a good many 
modern critics. At the same time, in favour of the common reading, 
it is to be noted that a place called Mejdel still exists on the western 
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said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist: some, 
Khas; and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. 
i5 He saith unto them, But whom say ye that I 
am? 16 And Simon Peter answered and said, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
17 And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed zt unto thee, but my Father which is in 
neaven. 18 And I say also unto thee, That thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 19 And I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven. 20 Then charged he his 
disciples that they should tell no man that he was 
Jesus the Christ. 


We have here a private conference which Christ had with his disciples con- 
cerning himself. It was in the coasts of Caesarea Philippi, the utmost borders 
of the land of Canaan, northward; there, in that remote corner, perhaps 
there was less flocking after him than in other places, which gave him leisure 
for this private conversation with his disciples. When ministers are abridged 
in their public work, they should endeavour to do the more in their own 
families. Christ is here catechising his disciples. 4 ; 

I. He inquires what the opinions of others were concerning him: ‘Whom do 
men say that I am?’ p ; 

First. He calls himself “the Son of man;” which may be taken either, 1. Asa 
title common to him with others; he was called, and justly, “the Son of God,” 
for so he was, Lu. i. 35; but he called himself “the Son of man;” for he is 
really and truly “man, made of a woman.” In courts of honour it is a rule to 
distinguish men by their highest titles, but Christ, having now emptied himself, 
though he was “the Son of God,” yet will be known by the styleand title of “the 
Son of man.” Ezekiel was often called so, to keep him humble; Christ called 
himself so, to shew that he was humble. Or, 2. Asa title peculiar to him as 
Mediator. He is known in Daniel’s vision as “the Son of man,” Dan. vii. 13: 
*] am the Messiah, that Son of man that was promised.’ But, : » 

Secondly. He inquires what peoples sentiments were concerning him: 

Whom do men say that I am?—the Son of man?’ So I think it might 
better be read. ‘Do they own me for the Messiah?’ He asks not, ‘Whom do 
the seribes and Pharisees say that lam?’ They were prejudiced against him, 
and said, that he was a deceiver, and in league with Satan; but, “Whom do men 
say that lam?’ The common people whom the Pharisees despised, to them 
Christ had a regard. Christ aske this question, not as one that knew not, 
for if he knows what men think, much more what they say; nor as one de- 
sirous to hear his own praises, but to make the disciples solicitous concerning 
the success of their preaching, by shewing that he himself was so. The com- 
mon people conversed more familiarly with the disciples than they did with 
their Master, and therefore from them he might better know what they said. 
Christ had not plainly said who he was, but left people to infer it from his 
works, Jno. x. 24, 25. Now he would know what inferences the people drew 
from them, and from the miracles which his apostles wrought in his name. 

Thirdly. To this question the disciples gave him an answer, ver. 14: “ Some 
say thou art John the Baptist,” &c. There were some that said he was “the son 
of David,” ch. xii. 23, and “the great Prophet,” Jno. vi. 14; but the disciples 
do not mention that, but only those that were wide, which they had gathered 
up from their countrymen. Observe, 1. They are different opinions; some say 
one thing, and others another; truth is one, but those who vary from that; 
commonly vary one from another. Thus Christ came eventually to send divi- 
sion, Lu. xii. 51. Being so noted a person, every one would be ready to pass 
his verdict upon him; and, many men, many minds; those that were not willing 
to own him to be the Christ, wandered in endles mazes, and followed the chase 
uf every uncertain guess and wild ae ke 2. They are honourable opi- 
nions, and speak the respect they had for him, according to the best of their 
judgment. These were not the sentiments of his enemies, but the sober 
thoughts of those that followed him with love and wonder. Note, It is pos- 
sible men may have good thoughts of Christ, and yet not right ones; a high 
opinion of him, and yet not high enough. 3. They all suppose him to be “one 
risen from the dead,” which perhaps arose from a confused notion they had of 
the resurrection of the Messiah before his public preaching, as of Jonas; or 
their notions arose from an over value for antiquity; as if it were not poxsible 
for an excellent man to be produced in their own age, but it must be one of 
the ancients returned to life again. 4. They are all false opinions, and built 
upon mistakes, and wilfui mistakes. Christ’s doctrines and miracles spoke 
him an extraordinary person; but because of the meanness of his appearance, 
so different from what they expected, they would not own him to be the Mes- 
siah, but. will grant him to be any thing rather than that. Ist. “‘Some say, 
thou art John the Baptist ;” Herod said so, ch. xiv. 2, and those about him would 
be apt to say as he said; and this notion might be strengthened by an opinion the 
had, that those who died as martyrs should rise again before others; whic 
some think the second of the seven sons refers to in his answer to Antiochus, 
2 Mac. vii. 9: “ The King of the world shall raise us up, who haye died for his 
laws, unto everlasting life.” 2nd. “Some, Elias;” taking occasion, no doubt 
from the prophecy ot Malachi, Mal. iv. 5: Behold I will send you Elijah ; and 
the rather, because Elijah (as Christ) did many miracles, and was himself, in his 
translation, the greatest miracle of all. 3rd. ‘‘ Others, Jeremias ;” they fasten 
upon him, either because he was the weeping roe and Christ was often in 
tears, or because God had set him over the ingdoms and nations, Jer. i. 10 
which they thought agreed with their notion of the Messiah. 4th. “ Or one of 
the prophets.” This shews what an honourable account they made of the 
«-fopbets, and yet they were the children of them that persecuted and slew 
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1 Rather than they would allow Jesus of Nazareth, one of 
their own country, to be such an extraordinary person as his works spoke him 
to be, they would say, It was not he, but one of the old prophets. 

Il. He inquires what their thoughts were concerning him: *‘ But whom say y¢ 
that I am?” ver. 15. You tell me what other people say of me, can you oy 
better? 1. The disciples had themselves been better taught than others—had, 
by their intimacy with Christ, greater advantages of getting knowledge than 
others had. Note, It is justly expected that those who enjoy greater plenty of 
the means of knowledge and grace than others, should have a more clear and 
distinct knowledge of the things of God than others: those that have more 
acquaintance with Christ than others, should have truer sentiments concern- 
ing him, and be able to give a better account of him than others. 2. The dis- 
ciples were trained up to teach others, and therefore it was highly Fee 
they should understand the truth themselves. ‘Ye that are to preach the Gos- 
ee ?’ Note, 
y what their 
sentiments are of Christ, and whom they say he is; for how can they be owned 
as ministers of Christ, that are either ignorant or erroneous concerning Christ? 
This is a question we should, every one of us, be frequently putting to our 
selvee—‘ Whom do we say, what kind of one do we say, that the Lord is? Ishe 
presious tous? Is he, in our eyes, the chief of ten thousand? Is he the be- 
oved of our souls?’ It is well or ill with us, according as uur thoughts are 


them, cn. xxiii. 29. 


va of the kingdom, what are your notions of him that sends 
Tinisters must be examined before they be sent forth, especial 


ight or wrong concerning Jesus Christ. 

Vell, this was the question; now let us observe 
First. Peter’s answer to this hee ar cee ver. 16. To the former Dab ad: con- 
cerning the opinion others had of Christ, several of the disciples answered 
according as they had heard people talk; but to this Peter answers in the 
name of all the rest, they all consenting to it, and concurring init. Peter’s 
temper led him to be forward in speaking upon all such occasions; and scme- 
times he spoke well, sometimes amiss: in all companies there are found some 
warm, bold men, to whom a precedency of speech falls of course: Peter was 
such an one; yet we find other of the apostles sometimes speaking as the 
mouth of the rest, as John, Mar. ix. 38; Thomas, and Philip, and Jude, 
no. xvi. 5; viii. 22. So that this is far from being a proof of such a primacy 
and superiority of Peter above the rest of the apostles, as the church of Rome 
ascribes to him: they will needs advance him to be a judge, when the utmost 
they can make of him is, that he was but foreman of the jury, to speak for the 
rest; and that only pro hac vice,—‘ for this once;’ not the perpetual dictator 
or speaker of the house, only chairman upon this occasion. 

Peter’s answer is short, but it is full, and true, and to the purpose: “ Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God.” Here is a confession of the Christian 
faith, addressed to Christ, and so made an act of devotion: here is a confession 
of the true God, as the living God, in opposition to dumb and dead idols, and 
of “ Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, whom to know is life eternal.” This is the 
conclusion of the whole matter: 1. The people called him a prophet —“ that 
rophet,” Jno. vi. 14: but the disciples own him to be “ the Christ,” ‘the anointed 
one ;’ the great Prophet, Priest,and King of the church; the true Messiah pro- 
mised to the fathers, and depended on by them as he that should come. It was 
a great thing to believe this concerning one whose outward appearance was 50 
contrary to the general idea the Jews had of the Messiah. 2. He called himself 
the Son of man, but they owned him to be the Son of the living God. The 
peopie’s notion of him was, that he was the ghost of a dead man, Elias or Jere- 
mias; but they know and believe him to be the Son of the living God, who 
“life in himself, and has given to his Son to have life in himself,” and to be the 
life of the world. If he be the Son of the living God, he is of the same nature 
with him; andthough his Divine nature was now veiled with the cloud of flesh 
yet there were those who looked through it and saw his glory, “the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” Now, can we, withag 
assurance of faith, subscribe to this confession? Let us then, witha ferven 
of affection and adoration, go to Christ and tell him so: Lord Jesus, “thou 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

Secondly. Christ’s approbation of this answer, ver. 17—19; in which Peter ‘ 
replied to, both as a believer and as an apostle. 

1. Asa believer, ver.17. Christ shews himself well pleased with Peter’s coy. 
fession, that it was so clear and express—without ifs or ands, as we say. Note, 
The proficiency of Christ’s disciples in knowledge and grace is very acceptable 
to him; and Christ shews him whence he received the knowledge of this truth. 
At the first discovery of this truth, in the dawning of the apspel day, it wasa 
mighty thing to believe it: all men had not this knowledge, had not this faith ; 
but, Ist. Peter had the happiness of it: “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona.” 
He minds him of his rise and original, the meanness of his parentage, the obscu- 
rity of his extraction: he was “Bar-jona,” the ‘son of a dove;’ so some. Let 
him remember “the rock out of which he was hewn,” that he might see he was 
not born to this dignity, but preferred to it by the Divine favour : it-was free 
grace that made him to differ. Those that have received the Spirit must re- 
member who is their Father, 1 Sam. x. 12; and having minded him of this, he 
makes him sensible of his great happiness as a believer: blessed art thou. 
Note, True believers are truly blessed; and those are blessed indeed whom 
Christ pronounceth blessed: his saying they are so, makes them so. Peter, 
thou art a happy man, who thus “ knowest the joyful sound,” Ps. Ixxxix. 15; 
“blessed are your eyes,” ch. xiii. 16. All happiness attends the right know- 
ledge of Christ. 2nd. God must have the glory of it: ‘ “ For flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it to thee ;” thou hadst this neither by the invention of thy own 
wit and reason, nor by the instruction and information of others; this light 
sprung neither from nature nor education, but from my Father which is in 
heaven.’ Note, First. The Christian religion is a revealed religion, has its 
rise in heaven; it is a religion from above, given by inspiration of God—not the 
learning of philosophers, or the politics of statesmen. Secondly. Saving faith is 
the gift of &od: and wherever it is, is wrought by him, as the “ Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” for his sake, and upon the score of his mediation, Phil. i. 29. 
Therefore thou art blessed, because “my Father has reveuled it to thee.” 
Note, The revealing of Christ to us, and in us, is a ee token of God’s 
good will, and a firm foundation of true happiness; and blessed are they that 
are thus highly favoured. Perhaps Christ discerned something of pride and 
vain-glory in Téter’s confession, a subtle sin, and which is apt to mingle itself 
even with our good duties. It is hard for good men to compare themselves 
with others, and not to have too great a conceit of themselves; to prevent 
which, we should consider that our preference above others is no achieve~ 
ment of our own, but the free gift of God’s grace to us, and not to others; so 
that we have nothing to boast of, Ps. exv. 1; 1 Cor.iv.7. ~ 

2. Christ’s replies to him as an ppcaHle or minister, ver. 18, 19. Peter, in the 
name of the church, had confessed Christ; and to him therefore the promise 
intended for the church is directed. Note, There is nothing lost in being for- 
ward to confess Christ, for those who thus honour him he will honour. 

Upon occasion of this great confession made of Christ, which is the church’s 
homage and allegiance, he signed and published this royal, this Divine charter, 
by which that body politic is incorporated: such is the communion between 
Christ and the church, the Bridegroom and the spouse. God had a ehurch in 


? 


shore of the lake, and is thought by many to be the Magdala re- 
ferred to here, and in the epithet Magdalene applied to one of the 
Marys. It is very probable that the two forms of the name apply 
to one locality, especially as both are of quite early occurrence. 

xvi. 2, 3. Some of the oldest authorities omit the words from 
“when it4s evening” to “the signs of the times;” but the passage 
must be retained. 

xvi. 13. Cwsarea Philippi is a place of much interest. 
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In “Our 


Work in Palestine,” issued by the Palestine Exploration Fund Com. 
mittee, we read, “It was on the first day of the new year (1866) that 
work commenced in Palestine proper, near Banias. Banias, called 
Panium by Josephus, is perhaps the site of “ Baal-gad in the valley 
of Lebanon under Mount Hermon” (Josh. xi. 17), the northernmost 
point of Joshua’s conquests. Herod built here a temple in honour of 
Augustus Cesar. The city round this temple was afterwards, by 
Philip the tetrarch, called Cesarea Phi'ippi. It was near nere that 
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the world from the beginning, and it was built upon the rock of the promised 
seed, Gen. iii. 15; but now that promised seed was come, it was requisite the 
church should have a new charter, as Christian, and standing in relation toa 
Christ already come. Now here we have that charter ; and a thousand pities it 
is that this Word, which is the great support of the kingdom of Christ, should 
be wrested and pressed into the service of antichrist. But the devil has em- 
ployed his subtlety to pervert it, as he did that promise, Ps. xci. 11, which he 
perverted to his own purpose, ch. iv. 6; and perhaps both that Scripture and 
this he thus perverted, because they stood in his way, and therefore he owed 
them a spite. Now the purport of this charter is, 

First. To establish the being of the church: “I say also unto thee.” It is 
Christ that makes the grant, he that is the church’s head and ruler, to whom 
ail judgment is committed, and from whom all power is derived; he that makes 
it pursuant to the authority received from the Father, and his undertaking for 
the salvation of the elect. The grant is put into Peter’s hand: I say it to thee. 
The Old Testament promises re ran to the church were given immediately 
to particular persons, eminent for faith and holiness, as to Abraham and David; 
which yet gave no supremacy to them, much less to any of their successors; so 
the New Testament charter is here delivered to Peter as an agent, but to the 
use and behoof of the church in all ages, according to the purposes therein 
specified and contained. Now it is here promised, 

1. That Christ would build his church upon a rock. This body politic is in- 
corporated by the style and title of Christ’s church. It is a number of the 
children of men called out of the world, and set apart from it, and dedicated to 
Christ. It is not thy church, but mine; Peter remembered this when he 
cautioned ministers not to “lord it over God’s heritage.” The church is 
Christ’s peculiar, appre riated to him; the world is God’s, and they that 
dwell therein; but the church is a chosen remnant, that stands in relation to 
God through Christ as mediator: it “bears his image and superscription.” 
Ist. The builder and maker of the church is Christ himself: ‘I will build it.’ 
The church is a temple, which Christ is the builder of, Zec. vi. 11, 13. Herein 
Solomon was a type of Christ and Cyrus, Jsa. xliv. 28. The materials and 
workmanship are his. By the working of his Spirit, with the preaching of his 
Word, he adds souls to his church, and so builds it up with living stones, 
1 Pet. ii. 5: “ye are God’s building,” and building is a progressive work ; the 
church in this world is but in fier?,—‘in the forming,’ like a house in the building, 
It is comfort to all those who wish well to the church, that Christ, who has a 
Divine wisdom and powers undertakes to build it. 2nd. The foundation on 
which it is built is “this rock.” Let the architect do his part never so well, if the 
foundation be rotten, the building will not stand; let us therefore see what the 
foundation is, and it must be meant of Christ, for other foundation can no man 
lay: see Isa. xxviii. 16. First. The church is built upon “a rock ”—a firm, strong, 
and lasting foundation, which time will not waste; nor will it sink under the 
weight of the building. Christ would not build his house upon the sand, for he 
knew that storms would arise. A rock is high, Ps. vi. 2: Christ’s church doth 
not stand upon a level with this world. A rock is large, and extends far, so doth 
the church’s foundation; and the more large, the more firm: those are not the 
church’s friends that narrow its foundations. Secondly. It is built upon “ this 
rock.”—“ Thou art Peter,” which signifies a ‘stone or rock;’ Christ. gave him 
that name when he first called him, Jno. i. 42; and here he confirms it : Peter 
thou dost answer thy name; thou arta solid, substantial disciple, fixed and 
mayed, and one that there is some hold of: Peter is thy name, and strength 
and stability are with thee. Thou art not shaken with the waves of men’s 
fluctuating opinions concerning me, but established in the present truth, 
2 Pet.i..12. nd, from the mention of this significant name, occasion is taken 
for this metaphor of building upona rock. 1st. Some, by this rock, understand 
Peter himself as an apostle, the chief, phough not the prince, of the twelve; 
senior among them, but not superior over them. The church is built “upon 
‘he foundation of the apostles,” Eph. ii. 20. The first stones of that building 
were laid in and Ls their ministry ; hence their names are said to be written i 
the foundations of the new Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 14. Now Peter, being that 
apostle by whose hand the first stones of the church were laid, both in Jewish 
converts, Acts ii., and in the Gentile converts, Acts x., he might, in some sense, 
be said to be the rock on which it was built. Cephas was one that seemed to 
bea pillar, Gal. ii.9. But it sounds very harsh to call a man that only lays the 
first stone of a building, which is a transient act, the foundation on which it is 
built, which is an abiding thing. Yet if it were so, this would not serve to sup- 
por the pretensions of the bishop of Rome ; for Peter had no such headship as 

e claims, much less could devise it to his successors, least of all to the bishops 
of Rome, who, whether they are so in place or no, is a question; but that they 
are not so in the truth of Christianity, is past all question. 2nd. Others, by this 
rock, understand “ Christ.”—“ Thou art Peter ;” thou hast the name of a stone, 
but upon this rock, pointing to himself, “I will build gif church :” perhaps he 
laid his hand on his breast, as when he said; “ Destroy this temple,” Jno. 1i. 19, 
when he “spake of the temple of his body.” Then he took occasion from the 
temple where he was, so to speak of himself, and gave occasion to some to un- 
derstand him of that: so here he took occasion from Peter to speak of himself 
as the rock, and gave occasion to some to misunderstand him of Peter. But this 
must be explained by those many Scriptures which speak of Christ as the only 
foundation of the church: see 1 Cor, iii. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 6. Christ is both its 
founder and its foundation: he draws souls, and he draws them to himself; to 
him they are united, and on him they rest, and have a constant dependence. 
3rd. Others, by “this rock,” understand this confession which Peter made of 

Jhrist; and this comes all to one with understanding it of Christ himself. It 
was a“ good confession” which Peter “ witnessed:” “Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God ;” the rest concurred with him in it. Now, saith Christ, 
this is that great truth upon which I will build my church. 1, Take away this 
truth itself, and the universal church falls to the ground. If Christ be not the 
Son of God, Christianity is a cheat, and the church is a mere chimera; our 

reaching is vain, your faith is vain, and you are yet in your sins, 1 Cor, xv. 14, 17. 

f Jesus Ve not the Christ, those that own him are not of the church, but de- 
ceivers, and deceived. 2. Take away the faith and confession of this truth from 
any particular church, and it ceaseth to be a part of Christ’s church, and 
relapseth to the state and character of infidelity. This is articulus stantis et 
cadentis ecclesie,— that article, with the admission or the denial of which the 
church either rises or falls;’ the main hinge on which the door of salvation 
turns: those who let go this, do not hold the foundation; and though they may 
call themselves Christians, they give themselves the lie; for the church is a 
sacred society, incorporated upon the certainty and assurance of this great 
truth—and great it is, and has prevailed. F in f 

2. Christ here promiseth to preserve and secure his church when it is built : 
“The gates of hell shall not Rear) against it;” neither against this truth, 
2 or against the church which is built upon it. Ist. This implies that the church 
has enemies that fight against it, and endeavour its ruin and overthrow, here 
represented by the gates of hell, that is, the city of hell, which is directly oppe 
site to this heavenly city, this “ city of the living God,” the devil’s interest among 
the children of men. “The gates of hell” are the powers and policies of the 
devil’s kingdom; the dragon’s heads and horns, by which he makes war v th 
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the Lamh; all that comes out of hell gates, has been hatched and contrived 
there. ‘These fight against the church, by opposing gospel truths, corrupting 
gospel ordinances, persecuting good ministers and good Christians; drawing 
or driving, persuading by craft or forcing by cruelty, to that which is incon- 
sistent with the purity of religion. This is the design of the gates of hell, to 
root out the name of Christianity, Ps. Ixxxiii. 4, “to devour the man child,” 
Rev. xii. 4, to raze this city to the ground, 2nd. This assures us that the 
enemies of the church shall not gain their point. While the world stands, 
Christ will have a church in it, in which his truths and ordinances shall be 
owned and kept up, in spite of all the opposition of the powers of darkness ; 
“they shall not prevail against it,” Ps. exxix. 1,2. This gives no security to 
any particular church, or church governors, that they shall never err, never 
apostatize, or be destroyed; but that, somewhere or other, the Christian reli- 
gion shall have a being, though not always in the same degree of purity and 
splendour, yet so as that the entail of it shall never be quite cut off : the womar 
lives, though in a wilderness, Rev. xiv. 12; cast down, but not destroyea, 
2 Cor. iv. 9; as dying, and, behold, we live, 2 Cor. vi. 9: corruptions grieving, 
persecutions grievous, but neither fatal. The church may be foiled in parti- 
cular encounters, but in the main battle it shall come off more than a con- 
queror: particular believers are “ kept by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation,” 1 Pet. i. 5. 

Secondly. The other part of this character is to settle the order and govern- 
ment of the church, ver. 19. When a city or society is incorporated, officers are 
appointed, and empowered to act for the common good: a city without govern- 
ment is a chaos. ao this constituting of the government of the church is here 
expressed by the delivering of the keys, and with them a power to bind and 
loose. This is not to be understood of any pecuiiar power that Peter was in- 
vested with, as if he were sole doorkeeper of the kingdom of heaven, and had 
that key of David which belongs only to the son of David; no, this inyests all 
the apostles and their successors with a ministerial power to guide and govern 
the church of Christ, as it exists in particular congregations or churches, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Gospel: Claves regni celorum in B. Petro apostolo 
cuncti suscepimus sacerdotes,—‘ All we that are priests received, in the person 
of the blessed apostle Peter, the keys of the kingdom of heaven:’ so Ambrose, 
de Dignit. Sacerd.: only the keys were first put into Peter’s hand, because he 
was the first that “opened the door of faith to the Gentiles,” Acts x. 28. As 
the king, in giving a charter to a corporation, empowers the magistrates to hold 
courts in his name, to try matters of fact, and determine therein according to 
law, confirming what is so done regularly, as if done in any of the superior 
courts ; so Christ, having incorporated his church, hath appointed the oftice of 
the ministry for the keeping up of order and government, and to see that his 
laws be duly observed: “I will give thee the keys.” He doth not say he has 
given them, or doth now, but he will do it after his resurrection; when he 
ascended on high he gave those gifts, Hph. iv. 8. Then his power was actually 

iven, not to Peter only but to all the rest, ch. xxviii. 19, 20; Jno. xx. 21. He 

oth not say the keys shall be given, but, “I will give” them; for ministers de- 
rive their authority from Christ, and all their power is to be used in his name, 
1 Cor. v. 4. Now, 1. The power here delegated is a spiritual power; it is a 
power pertasnine to the kingdom of heaven, that is, to the church, that part of 
it which is militant here on earth, to the gospel dispensation ; that is it about 
which the apostolical and ministerial power is wholly conversant. It is not any 
civil, secular power that is hereby conveyed; Christ’s “ kingdom is not of this 
world,” Their instructions afterwards were in “things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God,” Acts i. 3. 2. It is the power of the keys that is given; 
alluding to the custom of investing men with authority in such a place, by 
delivering to them the keys of the place; or, as the master of the house gives 
the keys to the steward, the keys of the stores, where the provisions are kept, 
that he may give to every one in the house their portion of meat in due season, 
Lu. xii, 42; and deny it, as there is occasion, pecording to the rules of the 
family. Ministers are stewards, 1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit.i. 7. Eliakim, that had the 
key of the house of David, was over the household, Jsa. xxii. 22. 3. it is a 
power to bind and loose ; that is, aint 4 the metaphor of the keys, to shut 
and open. Joseph, that was lord of Pharaoh’s house, and steward of the stores, 
had power to bind his princes, and teach his senators wisdom, Ps. cv. 21, 22. 
When the stores and treasures of the house are shut up from any, they are 
bound; Jnterdico tibi aqua et igne,—‘1 forbid thee the use of fire and water; 
when they are opened to them again, they are loosed from that bond, are dis- 
charged from the censure, and restored to their liberty. 4. It is a power which 
Christ has promised to own the due administration of, to ratify the sentences of 
his Ciard with his own approbation; it shall be “ bound in heaven, and loosed 
in heaven.” Not that Christ hath hereby obliged himself to confirm all church 
censures, right or wrong; but such as are duly passed according to the Word, 
clave non errante,—‘ the key turning the right way, they are sealed in heaven ; 
that is, the word of the Gospel, in the mouth of faithful ministers, is to be looker 
upon, not as the word of man, but as the Word of God, and to be received ac- 
cordingly 1 Thes. ii. 13; Jno. xiii. 20. Now the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
are, Ist. The key of doctrine, called the key of knowledge: ‘ Your business shall 
be to explain to the world the will of God, both as to truth and duty; and for 
this you shall have your commissions, credentials, and full instructions.” To bind 
and loose, in the common speech of the Jews at that time, signified to prohibit 
and permit: to teach or declare a thing to be unlawful, was to bind; to be 
lawful, was to loose. Now the apostles had an extraordinary power of this 
kind: some things forbidden by the law of Moses were now to be allowed, 
as the eating of such and such meats; some things allowed there, were now to 
be forbidden, as divorce: and the apostles were empowered to declare this to 
the world, and men might take it upon their words. When Peter was first 
taught himself, and then taught others, to call nothing common or unclean, this 
power was exercised. ‘l'here is also an ordinary power hereby conveyed to all 
ministers to preach the Gospel as appointed officers, to tell people, in God's 
name, and according to the criptures, what is good, and “ what the Lord re- 
quires of them;” and they who “declare the whole counsel of God,” use these 
keys well, Acts xx. 27. Some make the giving of the keys to allude to the cus- 
tom of the Jews in creating a doctor of the law, which was to put into his hand 
the keys of the chest where the book of the law was kept, noting his being 
authorized to take and read it; and the binding and loosing, to allude to the 
fashion about their books, which were in rolls: t ney shut them by binding them 
up with a string, which they untied when they opened them. Christ gives his 
apostles power to shut or open the book of the Gospel to people, as the case 
required: see the exercise of this power, Acts xiii. 46; xvili. 6. hen ministers 
preach pardon and peace to the penitent, wrath and the curse to the impeni- 
tent, in Christ’s name, they act then pursuant to this authority of binding and 
loosing. 2nd. The key of discipline, which is but the application of the former 
to particular persons, upon a right estimate of their characters and actions. 
It is not a legislative power that is hereby conferred, but judicial. The judge 
doth not make the law, but only declares what is the law ; and upon an im- 
partial inquiry into the merits of the cause, gives sentence accordingly : such ia 
the power of the keys, wherever it is lodged, with reference to church mem- 
bership, and the privileges thereof. rst. Christ’s ministers have a power to 


our Lord asked Simon Peter the memorable question, “ Whom a, 
men say that I the Son of Man am?” It was near here, in “a high 
mountain apart,’ that the transfiguration took place. ‘It lies in a 
triangular terrace 500 feet above the level of the plain beneath, At 
its innermost angle there issues a spring from the rock, which rises 
a full-grown stream. Itis one of those springs which constitute a 

eculiar charm in Palestine scenery, welling up from the rock, and 
forming at once a full-grown river . The ruins of the once 


famed city Cesarea Philippi lie about this terrace; and anout 1,000 
feet above this place, at an hour’s ride, is the great castle of Banias, 
Kalaat es Subeibeh, one of the most magnificent ruins in Syria.” 
The junction of the two names, Cesar and Philip, is readily accounted 
for. There was another Cesarea on the Mediterranean, and to dis- 
tinguish this from that it was called the Cesarea of Philip. It does 
not appear that our Lord actually visited the city on the occasion 
here recorded. 
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admit into the church: ‘Go, disciple all nations, baptizing them; those who 
profess faith in Christ, and obedience to him, admit them and their seed mem- 
bers of the church by baptism.’ Ministers are to let in to the wedding feast 
those that are bidden, and to keep out such as are a unfit for so holy 
acommunion. Secondly. They have a power to expel and cast out such as have 
forfeited their church membership, that is binding; refusing to unbelievers || 
the application of gospel promises, and the seals of them; and declaring to such 
as appear to be “in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity,” that they have 
“no part or lot in the matter,” as Peter did to Simon Magus, though he had 
been baptized; and this is a binding over to the judgment of God. Thirdly. They 
have a power to restore, and to receive in again, upon their repentance, such as 
had been thrown out; to loose those whom they had bound; declaring to them, 
that if their repentance be sincere, the promise of pardon belongs to them. 
The apostles had a miraculous gift of discerning spirits; yet even they went by 
the rule of outward appearances, as Acts viil. 21; 1 Cor. v. 13 2 Cor. ii. 73 
1 Tim. i. 20; which ministers may still make a judgment upon, if they be skilful 
and faithful. 

Lastly. Here is the charge which Christ gave his disciples to keep this private 
for the present, ver. 20; they must tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ; 
what they had professed to hima they must not yet publish to the world, for 
several reasons: |. Because this was the time of preparation for his kingdom. 
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The great thing now preached was, that “the kingdom of heaven was at hand ;” 
and therefore those things were now to be insisted on which were preper to 
make way for Christ, as the doctrine of repentance, not this great truth, in and 
with which the kingdom of heaven was to be actually set up. Every thing is 
beautiful in its season; and it is good advice, “ Prepare thy work, and after- 
wards build,” Pr. xxiv. 27. 2. Christ would have his eg ae proved by 
his works, and would rather they should testify of him than that his disciples 
should, because their testimony was but as his own, which he insisted not on; 
see Jno. Vv. 31, 34: he was so secure of the demonstration of his miracles, that 
he waived other witnesses, Jno. x. 25, 38. 3, If they had known that he was 
“Jesus the Christ,” they “would not have crucified the Lord of glory,” 
1 Cor. ii. 8. 4. Christ would not have the apostles preach this till they had the 
most convincing evidence ready to allege in confirmation of it. Great truths 
may suffer damage by being asserted before they can be sufficiently proved. 
Now the great proof of Jesus abil the Christ was his resurrection; by that he 
was declared to be the Son of God with power; and therefore the Divine wis- 
dom would not have this truth preached till that could be alleged for proof of 
it. 5. It was requisite that the preachers of so great a truth should be fur- 
nished with greater measures of the Spirit than the apostles as yet had; there- 
fore the open asserting 1t was adjourned till the Spirit should be poured out 
upon them. But when Christ was glorified, and the Spirit poured out, we find 
Peter proclaiming upon the hcusetops what was here spoken in a corner, 
Acts ii. 36, that ‘‘ God hath made this same Jesus both Lord and Christ :” for 
as there is a time to keep silence, so there is a time to speak. 


21 From that time forth began Jesus to shew 
unto his disciples, how that he must go unto Jeru- 
salem, and suffer many things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again 


the third day. 22 Then Peter took him, and began 


to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord: 
this shall not be unto thee. 23 But he turned, and |}, 
said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan: thou | 
art an offence unto me: for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men. 


We have here Christ’s discourse with his disciples concerning his own suf- 
ferings; in which observe, 

bs Christ's foretelling his sufferings. Now he began to do it, and from this 
time frequentl spoke of them. Some hints he had already given of sufferings, 
as when he said, “ Destroy this temple;” when he spoke of the Son of man being 
lifted up; and of eating his flesh, and drinking his blood: but now he began 
to shew it, to speak plainly and expressly of it. Hitherto he had not touched 
upon this, because the disciples were weak, and could not well bear the notice 
of a thing so very strange, and so very melancholy; but now they were more 
ripe in knowledge, and strong in faith, he began to tell them this. Note, Christ 
reveals his mind to his people gradually, and lets in light as they can bear it, 
and are fit to receive it. ‘‘ From that time,” when they had made that full con- 
fession of Christ, that he was the Son of God, then he began to shew them 
this: when he found them knowing in one truth, he taught them another; for 
to him that has, shall be given. Let them first be established in the principles 
of the doctrine of Christ, and then go on to perfection, Heb. vi. 1. If they had 
not been well grounded in the belief of Christ’s being the Son of God, it would 
have been a ereet shaking to their faith. All truths are not to be spoken to all 
oersons at all times, but such as are proper and suitable to the present state. 

ow observe, 

First. What he foretold concerning his sufferings: the particulars and cir- 
cumstances of them are all surprising. 1. The place where he should suffer. 
He must go to Jerusalem, the head city, the holy city, and suffer there. Though 
he lived most of his time in Galilee, he must’ die at Jerusalem: there all the 
sacrifices were offered; there, therefore, he must die who is the great sacrifice 
Lu. xiii. 34, 2. The persons by whom he should suffer: “the elders, and chief 
prices. and scribes ;” these made up the great Sanhedrim, which sat at Jerusa- 
em, and was had in veneration by the people. Those that should have been 
most forward in owning and admiring Christ, were the most bitter in perse- 
euting him. It was strange that men of knowledge in the Scripture, who 
professed to expect the Messiah’s coming, and pretended to have something 
sacred in their character, should use him thus eke Be when he did-come. 
lt was the Roman power that condemned and crucified Christ; but he lays it at 
the door of the chief priests and scribes, who were the first movers. 3. What 
he should suffer. He must “ suffer meh things,” and “be killed.” His enemies’ 
insatiable malice, and his own invincible patience, appears in the variety and 
multiplicity of his sufferings. He suffered many things; and in the extremity of 
them, nothing less than his death would satisfy them ; he must be killed. The 
Patek § of many things, if not unto death, is more tolerable; for while there 
is life, there is hope; and death without such prefaces would be less terrible: 
but he must first suffer many things, and then be killed. 4. What should be 
the happy issue of all his sufferings. He shall be “ raised again the third day.” 


' let him answer it. 
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| As rid pcchaeae so Christ himself, when he testified beforehand his sufferings, 


testified withal the glory that should follow, | Pet.i.11. His rising again the 
third day proved him to be the Son of God, notwithstanding his akbar and 
therefore he mentions that to keep up their faith. When he spoke of the cross 
and the shame, he spoke in the same breath of the joy set before him 5 in the 
prospect of which he “endured the cross, and despised the shame.” ‘Thus we 
must look upon Christ’s sufferings for us—see his suffering the way to his 
glory; and thus we must look upon our suffering for Christ — look through it to 
the recompense of reward: “if we suffer with him, we shall reign with him.” 

Secondly. Why he foretold his sufferings. 1. To shew that they were the 

roduct of an eternal counsel and consent; were agreed upon between the 
Father and the Son frem eternity; “thus it behoved Christ to suffer.” The 
matter was settled in the “determinate counsel and foreknowledge,” in pur- 
suance of his own voluntary susception and undertaking for our salvation: his 
sufferings were no surprise to him, did not come upon him as a snare, but he 
had a distinct and certain foresight of them, which greatly magnifies his love 
Jno. xviii. 4. 2. To rectify the mistakes of his disciples concerning the external 
pone and power of his kingdom, which they had imbibed the notion of. Be- 

ieving him to be the Messiah, they counted upon nothing but dignity and 
authority in the world: but here Christ reads them another lesson; tells them 
of the cross and sufferings ; nay, and that the chief priests and elders, whom it 
is likely they expected to be the supports of the Messiah’s kingdom, should be 
the great enemies and persecutors of it. This would give them quite another 
idea of that kingdom which they themselves had preached the Pid Sag of: 
and it was requisite this mistake should be rectified. Those that follew Christ 
must be dealt plainly with, and warned not to expect great things in this world. 
3. It was to prepare them for the share, at least of sorrow and fear, which the 
must have in his sufferings: when he suffered many things, the bare coul 
not but suffer some; and if their Master be killed, they will be ill frightened, 
Let them know it before, that they may provide accordingly; and being fore- 
warned, may be fore-armed. J 

Il. The offence which Peter took at this. He said; “ Be it far from thee, Lord,” 
and, it is likely, spoke the sense of the rest of the disciples, as before, for he was 
chief speaker. ‘‘ He took him, and began to rebuke him.” Perhaps Peter was 3 
little elevated with the great things Christ had now said to him, which made 
him more bold with Christ than did become him; so hard is it to keep the 
spirit low and humble in the midst of great advancements. 

First. It did not become Peter to contradict his Master, or take upon him to 
advise him. He might have wished that, if it were Aare this cup might pass 
away, without saying so peremptorily, ‘This shall not be,’ when Christ had 
said, ‘It must be.’ Shall aor teach God knowledge? He that reproveth God, 

Note, When God's dispensations are either intricate or 
cross to us, it becomes us silently to acquiesce in, and not to prescribe to, the 
Divine will. God knows what he has to do, without our teaching: unless we 
know the mind of the Lord, it is not for us to be his counsellors, Rom. xi. 84. 

Secondly. It savoured much of fleshly wisdom for him to appear so warmly 
against suffering, and to startle thus at the offence of the cross: it is the cor- 
rupt part of us that is thus solicitous to sleep in a whole skin. We are apt to 
look upon sufferings as they relate to this present life, to which they are 
uneasy; but there are other rules to measure them by, which, if duly observed, 
will enable us to make nothing of them, Rom. viii. 18. See how passionately 
Peter speaks: “Be it far from thee, Lord;” ‘God forbid that thou shouldst 
suffer and be killed; we cannot bear the thoughts of it:’ ‘ Master, spare tnyself:” 
it might be read; Teds cou, ae Be merciful to thyself, and then no one else 
can be cruel to thee; pity thyself, and then this shall not be to thee.” He 
would have Christ to dread suffering as much as he did: but we mistake if we 
measure Christ’s love and patience by our own. He intimates likewise the 
improbability of the thing, humanly speaking: “ This shall not be unto thee:” 
‘It is impossible that one who hath so great an interest in the people as thou 
hast, should be crushed by the elders, who fear the people. This can never be. 
We, that have followed thee, will fight for thee, if occasion be; and there are 
thousands that will stand by us.’ 

Ill. Christ’s displeasure against Peter for this suggestion of his, ver. 23. We 
do not read of any thing said or done by any of his disciples, at any time, that 
he resented so very ill as this here, though they often offended. Observe, 

First. How he expressed his displeasure: he turned upon Peter, and, we 
may suppose, with a frown said, “‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.” He did not se 
much as take time to deliberate upon it, but gave an immediate reply to tne 
temptation, which was such as made it to appear how heinously he took it. 
Just now he had said, “ Blessed art thou, Simon,” and had even laid him in his 
bosom; but here, “‘ Get thee behind me, Satan;” and there was cause for both. 
Note, A good man may, by a surprise of temptation, soon grow very unlike 
himself. He answered him as he did Satan himself, ch. iv. 10. Note, 1. It is 
the subtlety of Satan to send temptations to us by the snenepecig hands of 
our best and dearest friends: thus he assaulted Adam by Eve; Job by his 
wife; and here Christ by his beloved Peter. It concerns us therefore not to be 
ignorant of his devices, but to stand against his wiles aud depths, by standing 
always upon our uard against sin, whoever moves us toit. Even the kind- 
nesses of our friends are often abused by Satan, and made use of as temptations 
tous. 2. Those who have their spiritual senses exercised, will be aware of the 
voice of Satan, even in a friend, a disciple, a minister that dissuades them from 
their duty: we must not regard who speaks, so much as what is spoken; we 
should learn to know the devil’s voice when he speaks in a saint, as well as 
when he speaks in a serpent. Whoever takes us off from that which is good, 
and would have us afraid of doing too much for God, speaks Satan’s language. 
3. We must be free and faithful in reproving the dearest friend we have, that 
saith or doth amiss, though it may be under colour of kindness to us. We must 
not compliment, but rebuke, mistaken courtesies: faithful are the wounds of a 
friend; such smitings must be accounted kindnesses, Ps. exli.5. 4. Whatever 
appears to be a temptation to sin must be resisted with abhorrence, and not 
parleyed with. 

Secondly. What was the 
resent a motion that seeme 

iven. 

§ First. ‘Thou art an offence to me.” SxdvSadov pov el, ‘ Thou art my hindrance: 

so it may be read; ‘ Thou standest in my way.’ Christ was hastening on in the 
work of our salvation; and his heart was so much upon it, that he took it ill to 
be hindered, or tempted to start back, from the hardest and most discouraging 
part of his undertaking: so stops was he engaged for our redemption, that 
they who but indirectly endeavoured to divert him from it, touched him in a 
very tender and sensitive part; Peter was not so sharply reproved for dis- 
owning and denying his Master in his sufferings, as he was for dissuading him 
from them; though that was the defect, this the excess of kindness. It argues 
a very great firmness and resolution of mind in any business, when it is an 
offence to be dissuaded, and a man will not endure to hear any thing to the 
contrary, like that of Ruth, “ Entreat me not to leave thee.” Note, Our Lord 
Jesus preferred our salvation before his own ease and safety; for “even Christ 
pleased not himself,” Rom. xv. 3: he came into the world not to spare elf, 


round of this displeasure; why did Christ thus 
& not only harmless, but kind? Two reasons are 


xvi. 17. Simon Bar-jona is a Syriac form of the words elsewhere 
given in the Greek as “ Simon, son of Jonas” (John xxi. 15—17). 

xvi. 18, 19. Upon this passage an immense amount of literary 
labour has been expended, and gigantic claims have been founded. 
‘The Church of Rome, assuming that Peter was the first pope, and 
that all popes have the same privileges as he is supposed to have 
had, understanus our Lord as saying in effect, ‘‘ Upon thee and upon 
thy successors I will build my church,” &. But Jesus said nothing 

94 


about Rome, nothing about Peter’s successors, nor even ‘‘ Upon 
thee,’ but “Upon this rock I will build my church.” There is 
nothing in the New Testament to indicate that Peter was the 
foundation of the Church of Christ, though as one of its founders 
he is recognised in Rev. xxi. 14, as generally interpreted. Even that, 
however, is open to question, because the names of the apostles are 
on the foundations of the city wall, and not on those of the city 
itself. The phrase “the gates of hades,” rendered “the gates of 
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as Peter advised, but to spend himself. See why he called Peter “Satan” when 
he sugpbeted this to him: 
he looked ie as coming from the devil, who is a sworn enemy to it. The 
same Satan that afterwards entered into Judas maliciously, to destroy him in 
his undertaking, here prompted Peter plausibly to divert him from it: thus he 
changes himself into an angel of light. “Thou art an offence unto me.” Note, 
1. Those that engage in any great and good work, must expect to meet with 
hindrance and opposition, from friends and foes, from within and from without. 
2. Those that obstruct our progress in any duty, must be looked upon as “an 
offence to us:” then we do the will of God, as Curist did, whose meat and 
drink it was to do it, when it is a trouble to us to be solicited from our duty. 
Those that hinder us from doing or suffering for God, when we are called to it, 
whatever they are in other things, in that they are Satans, adversaries to us. 

Secondly. “ Thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be 
of men.” Note, 1. The ark that be of God, that is, the concerns of his will 
and glory, do often clash and interfere with the things that be of men, that is, 
with our own wealth, pleasure, and reputation ; while we mind Christian duty 
as our way and work, and the Divine favour as our end and portion, we savour 
the things of God; but if these be minded, the flesh must be denied, hazards 
must be run, and hardships borne; and here is the trial which of the two we 
savour. 2. Those that inordinately fear and industriously decline suffering for 
Christ, when they are called to it, savour more of the things of man, than of the 
things of God; they relish those things more themselves, and make it appear 
to others that they do so. 


24 Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me. 25 For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake shall find it. 26 For what is a man 
et if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchangé 
for his soul? 27 For the Son of man shall come in 
the glory of his Father with his angels; and then he 
shall reward every man according to his works. 28 
Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here, 
which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom. 


Christ having shewed his disciples that he must suffer, and that he was ready 
and willing to suffer, here shews them that they must suffer too, and must be 
ready and willing to it: it is a weighty discourse that we have in these verses. 

l. Here is the law of dscivisehiv laid down, and the terms fixed upon which 
we may have the honour and benefit of it, ver. 24; he said this to his disciples, 
not only that they might instruct others concerning it, but that by this rule 
they might examine their own sincerity. Observe, 

First. What it is to be a disciple of Christ: it is to come after him. When 
Christ called disciples, this was the word of command, “Follow me.” A true 
disciple of Christ is one that doth follow him in duty, and shall follow him to 

lory; he is one that comes after Christ, not one that prescribes to him, as 

eter now undertook to do, forgetting his place; a disciple of Christ comes 
after him as the sheep after the shepherd; the servant after his master; the 
soldiers after their captain; he is one that aims at the same end that Christ 
aimed at, the glory of God, and the glory of Heaven; and one that walks in the 
saine way that he walked in; is led by his spirit; treads in his steps; submits 
to his conduct; and “follows the Lamb whithersoever he goeth,” Hev. xiv. 4. 

Secondly. What are the great things required of those that will be Christ’s 
disciples. If any man will come; Ei ris @éAe,—‘ If any man be willing’ to come: 
it notes a deliberate choice, and cheerfulness, ani resolution in that choice. 
Many are disciples more by chance, or the will of others, than by any act of 
their own will; but Christ will have his people volunteers, Ps. cx. 3; it is as if 
Christ had said, If any of the people, that are not my disciples, be steadfastly 
minded to come to me, and if you that are, be in like manner minded to stick to 
me, it is upon these terms, these and no other; you must follow me in suf- 
ferings, as well as in other things; and therefore when you sit down to count 
the cost, reckon upon it. , , : 

Now what are these terms? 1. Let him ph himself. Peter had advised 
Christ to spare himself, and would be ready in the like case to take the advice; 
but Christ tells them all, they must be so far from sparing themselves, that 
they must deny themselves. Herein they must come after Christ; for his 
birth, and life, and death, were all a continued act of self-denial, a self- 
emptying, Phil. ii. 7,8, Lf self-denial be a hard lesson, and against the grain 
to flesh and blood, it is no more than what our Master learned and practised 
before us, and for us, both for our redemption and for our instruction ; and 
“the servant is not above his Lord.” Note, All the disciples and followers of 
Jesus Christ must deny themselves. It is the fundamental law of admission 
into Christ’s school, and the first and great lesson to be learned in his school, 
to deny ourselves ; it is both the strait gate and the narrow way; it is necessary 
in order to our learning all the other good lessons that are there taught. We 
must deny ourselves absolutely: we must not admire our own shadow, nor 
gratify our own humour; we must not lean to our own understanding, nor 
seek our own things, nor be our own end. We must deny ourselves compara- 
tively: we must deny ourselves for Christ, and his will, and glory, and the 
service of his interest in the world; we must deny ourselves for our brethren, 
and for their good ; and we must deny ourselves for ourselves: deny the repey 
tites of the body for the benefit of the soul. 2. Let him take up his cross. The 
cross is here put for all sufferings, as men or Christians; providential afHlictions ; 
persecutions for righteousness’ sake; every trouble that befalls us, either 
for doing well or for doing ill. The troubles of Christians are fitly called 
crosses, in allusion to the death of the cross, which Christ was obedient to; 
and it should reconcile us to troubles, and take off the terror of them, that they 
are what we bear in common with Christ, and such as he hath borne before us. 
Note, Ist. Every disciple of Christ hath his cross, and must count upon it; as 
each hath his special duty to be done, so each hath his special trouble to be 
borne, and every one feels most from his own burthen. Crosses are the common 
lot of God’s children, but of this common lot each hath his particular share: 
thatis our cross which Infinite Wisdom hath appointed for us, and a Sovereign 


because whatever stood in the way of our salvation, | 
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| Providence has laid on us, as fittest for us. It is good for as to call the cross 


| 


we are under our own, and entertain it accordingly: we are apt to think we 
could bear such an one’s cross better than our own; but that is best which is, and 
we ought to make the best of it. 2nd. Every disciple of Christ must take up 
that which the wise God hath made his cross: it is an allusion to the Roman 
custom of compelling those that were condemned to be crucified to carry their 
cross; when Simon carried Christ’s cross after him this phrase was illustrated. 
First. It is supposed that the cross lies in our way, and is prepared for us: we 


| must not make crosses to ourselves, but must accommodate ourselves to those 


which God has made for us. Our rule is, not to go a step out of the way of 
duty, either to meet a cross, or to miss one: we must not by our rashness and 
indiscretion pull crosses down upon our heads, but must take them up when 
they are laid in our way; we must so manage an affliction, as that it may not 
be a stumblingblock or hindrance to us in any service we have to do for God 4 
we must take it up out of our way, by getting over the offence of the cross; 

None of these things move me ;” and we must then go on with it in our way, 
though it lie heavy. Secondly. That which we have to do is not only to bear 
the cross—that a stock, or a stone, or a stick may do,—not only to be silent 
under it ; but we must take up the cross, must improve it to some good advan- 
tage: not say, ‘This is an evil, and 1 must bear it, because I cannot help it; 
but, ‘ This isan evil, and I will bear it, because it shall work for my good? 
When we rejoice in our aftlictions, and glory in them, then we take up the 


; cross. This fitly follows upon denying ourselves; for he that will not deny 


himself the pleasures of sin, and the advantages of this world, for Christ, when 
it comes to the push will never have the heart to take up hi8 cross. “ He that 
cannot take up a resolution to live a saint, has a demonstration within himself 
that he is never like to die a martyr:” so Archbishop Tillotson. 3. Let him 
follow me in this particular of taking up the cross. Suffering saints must look 
unto Jesus, and take from him both direction and encouragement in suffering. 
Do we bear the cross ; we therein follow Christ, who bears it before us, bears 
it for us, and so bears it off us: he bore the heavy end of the cross, the end that 
had the curse upon it, (that was a heavy opi and so made the other light and 
easy for us. Or, we may take it in general: we must follow Christ in all 
instances of holiness and obedience. Note, The disciples of Christ must study 
to imitate their Master, and conform themselves in every thing to his example. 
and continue 1n well-doing, whatever crosses lie in their way. To do well, and 
to suffer ill, is to follow Christ: “If any-man will come after me, let him follow 
me ;” that seems to be idem per idem,—‘ the same thing over again” What is 
the difference ? Surely it is this: ‘If any man will come after me in profession, 
and so have the name and credit of a disciple, let him follow me in truth, and 
so do the work and duty of a disciple.’ Or thus: ‘If any man will set out 
after me in good beginning, let him continue to follow me with all perse- 
verance;’ that is, following the Lord fully, as Caleb did. Those that come 
after Christ must fulfil after him. 

Il. Here are arguments to persuade us to submit to these laws, and come up te 
these terms. Self-denial and patient suffering are hard lessons, which will 
never be learned, if we consult with flesh and Fieads let us therefore consult 
with our Lord Jesus, and see what advice he will give us. And here he 
gives us, 

First. Some considerations proper to engage us to these duties of self-denial 
and suffering for Christ. Consider, 1. The weight of that eternity which de- 
pends upon our present choice, ver. 25: ‘‘ Whosoever shall save his life,” by 
denying Christ, “shall lose it;” and whosoever is content to “ lose his life,” for 
owning Christ, ‘shall find it.” Here is life and death, good and evil, the 
blessing and the curse, set before us. Observe, Ist. The misery that attends 
the most plausible apostacy. Whosoever will save his life in this world, if it 
be by sin, he shall lose it in another; he that forsakes Christ to preserve a 
temporal life, and avoid a temporal death, will certainly come short of eternal 
life, and will be hurt by the second death, and eternally held by it. There 
cannot be a fairer pretence for apostacy and iniquity than saving the life by 
it, so cogent is the law of self-preservation; and yet even that is folly, for it 
will prove in the end self-destruction. The life saved is but for a moment, the 
death shunned is but a sleep; but the life lost is everlasting; and the death 
run upon, is the depth and complement of all misery, and an endless separa- 
tion from all good. Now let any rational man consider of it, take advice, and 
speak his mind, whether there is any thing got at long run by apostacy, though 
aman save his estate, preferment, or life by it. ond. The advantage that at- 
tends the most perilous and expensive constancy. Whosoever will lose his life 
for Christ’s sake, in this world, shall find it in a better, infinitely to his adyan- 
tage. Note, First. There is many a life lost for Christ’s sake, in doing work, 
by labouring fervently for his name; in suffering work, by choosing rather to die, 
than to deny him, or his truths and ways. Christ’s holy religion is handea 
down to us sealed with the blood of thousands, that have not known their 
own souls, but have despised their lives, (as Job speaks in another case,) though 
very valuable ones, when they have stood in competition with their duty, and 
the testimony of Jesus, Rev. xx. 4. Secondly. Though many have been losers 
for Christ, even of life itself, yet never any one was or will be a loser by him 
in the end. The loss of other comforts for Christ may possibly be made up in 
this world, Mar. x. 30; the loss of life cannot, but it shall be made up in the 
other world, in an eternal life; the believing prospect of which hath been the 
great support of suffering saints in all ages: an assurance of the life they 
should find, in lieu of the life they hazarded, hath enabled them to triumph over 
death in all its terrors, to go saan es to a scaffold, and stand singing at a stake, 
and to call the utmost instances of their enemies’ rage but a light affliction. 
2. The worth of the soul, which lies at stake; and ihe worthlessness of the 
world, in comparison of it, ver. 26: ‘‘ What is a man profited, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul,” thy Wuxnv avrov ; the same word which is 
translated, ‘ his life” ver. 25: for the soul 1s the life, Gen. ii. 7. This alludes to 
that common principle, that whatever a man gets, if he lose his life, it will do 
him no good, he cannot enjoy his gains. But it looks higher, and speaks of the 
soul as immortal, and a loss of it beyond death, which cannot be compensated 
by the gain of the whole world. Note, Ist. Every man has a soul of his own. 
The soul is the spiritual and immortal part of man, which thinketh and rea- 
soneth, has a power of reflection and prospect, which acts in the body now, and 
will shortly act in a separation from the body. Our souls are our own, not in 
respect of dominion and propriety, for we are not our own: “ All souls are 
mine,” saith God; but in respect of nearness and concern, our souls are cur 
own, for they are ourselves. 2nd. It is possible the soul may be lost, and there 
is danger of it. The soul is lost when it is eternally separated from all the good, 
to all the evil, that a soul is capable of ; when it dies, as a soul can die, when it 
is separated from the favour of God, and sunk under his wrath and curse. A 
man is never undone till he is in hell. 3rd. If the soul be lost, it is of the 
sinner’s own losing. The man loseth his own soul, for he doth that which is 
certainly destroying to it, and neglects that which alone would be saving, 
Hos. xiii. 9; the sinner dies, because he will die; his blood is on his own heaa. 
4th. One soul is worth more than all the world; our own souls that we have, are 
of greater value to us than all the wealth, honour, and pleasures of this present 
time, if we had it. Here is the whole world set in tke scale against one svui, 


hell,’ is one which »s used by the Greeks to sig ify death, or the | 


transition from the seen to the uns en wor |. The Hebrew sy- 
nonym occurs in Isa. xxxviii. 10, where it is rendered “the gates 
of the grave.”’ The declaration in this place may fairly be taken 
as the equivalent of our Lord's saying in John x. 27, 28, where he 
declares that his sheep shail never perish. The words “the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven” must mean the administrative authority of 
the heavenly kingdom; they cannot mean that Peter received 


authority to admit to and exclude from heaven, and to shat up in 
hell, all who were received and rejected, saved and lost. Such a 
construction takes Peter out of the sphere of humanity at once, and 
implies authority and endowments which are truly divine. There 
are those who seem to see no limits to the powers here conferred 
upon Peter; but they forget that a limit must be imposed by human 
nature itself, or it must cease to be human nature. Those who 
demand so much for Peter, and claim the same for the bishops of 
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and Tekel written upon it; it is weighed in the balance, and found too light 
to weigh it down. This is Christ's judgment upon the matter, and he is a com- 
petent judge; he had reason to know the price of souls, for he redeemed them, 
nor would he underrate the world, for he made it. 5th. The winning of the 
world is often times the losing of the soul. Many an one has ruined his eternal 
interest by his preposterous and inordinate care to secure and advance his 
temporal ones. It is the love of the world, and the eager pursuit of it, that 
drowns men in destruction and perdition. 6th. The loss of the soul 


it up. He that loses his soul, though it be to gain the world, makes a very bad 
bargain for himseif, and will sit down at last an unspeakable loser. When he 
comes to balance the account, and to compare the profit and loss, he will find, 
that instead of the advantage he promised himself, he is ruined to all intents 
and purposes, is irreparably broken. ‘“ What shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?” Note, If once the soul be lost, it is lost for ever, There is no 
avTd\Aayuna, no counterprice that can be paid, or will be accepted. It is a loss, 
that never can be repaid, never be retrieved. If, after that great price which 
Christ laid down to redeem our souls, and to restore us to the possession of 
them, they be so neglected for the world, as that they come to be lost, that 
new mortgage will never be taken off, there remains no more sacrifices for 
sins, nor price for souls, but the equity of yeni is eternally precluded; 
therefore, it is good to be wise in time, and do well for ourselves. 

Secondly. Here are some considerations proper to encourage us in self- 
denial and suffering for Christ. , ; 

1. The assurance we have of Christ’s glory at his second coming to judge the 
world, ver. 27. Lf we look to the end of all these things, the period of the 
world, and the posture of souls then, we shall from thence form a very differ- 
ent idea of the present state of things. If we see things as they will appear 
then, we shall see them as they should appear now. The great encouragement 
to stedfastness in religion, is taken from the second coming of Christ, considering 
it, lst. As his honour. “'The Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father, 
with his angels.” To look upon Christ in his state of humiliation, so abased, 
so abused, a reproach of men, and despised of the people, would discourage 
his followers from taking any pains, or running any hazards for him; but, 
with an eye of faith, to see the Captain of our salvation coming in his glory, in 
all the pomp and power of the upper world, will animate us, and make us 
think nothing too much to jo, or too hard to suffer for him. “ The Son of man 
shall come.” He here gives himself the title of his humble state, he is the Son 
of man, to shew that he is not ashamed to own it. His first coming, was in the 
meanness of his children, who being partakers of flesh, he took part of the 
same; but his second coming will be in the glory of his Father. In his first 
coming he was attended with poor disciples; in his second coming he will be 
attended with glorious angels; and if we suffer with him, we shall be “ glori- 
fied with him,” 2 Jim. ii. 12. 2nd. As our concern. ‘Then “he shall reward 
every man according to his works.” Observe, First. Jesus Christ will come 
as a judge, to dispense rewards and punishments, infinitely exceeding the 
greatest that any earthly potentate has the dispensing of. The terror of man’s 
tribunal, ch. x. 18, will be taken off by a believing prospect of the glory of 
Christ’s tribunal. Secondly. Men will then be rewarded, not according to 
their gains in this world, but according to their works, according to what they 
were, and did. In that day, the treachery of backsliders will be punished 
with eternal destruction; and the constancy of faithful souls reeompensed with 
a crown of life. Thirdly. The best preparative for that day, is to deny our- 
selves, and take up our cross, and follow Christ; for so we shall make the 
judge our friend; and these things will then pass well in theaccount. Fourthly. 
The rewarding of men according to their works is deferred till “ that day.” 
Here good and evil seem to be dispensed promiscuously ; we see not apostacy 
punished with immediate strokes,:nor fidelity encouraged with immediate 
smiles from Heaven ; but in that day all will be set to rights; therefore, judge 
nothing before the time, 2 Jim. iv. 6—8. 

2. The near approach of his kingdom in this world, ver. 28: it was so near, 
that there were some attending him that should live to see it. As Simeon was 
assured that he should not “see death till he had seen the Lord’s Christ” 
come in the flesh; so some are assured that they shall not taste death, 
(death is a sensible thing, its terrors are seen, its bitterness is tasted,) till they 
have seen the Lord’s Christ coming in his kingdom. At the end of time he shall 
come in his Father’s glory, but now in the fulness of time he was to come in 
his own kingdom, his mediatorial kingdom. Some little specimen was given 
of his glory a few days after this in his transfiguration, ch. xvii. 1; then he 
tried his robes. But this points at Christ’s coming, by the pouring out of his 
Spirit, the planting of the gospel church, the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the taking away of the place and nation of the Jews, who were the most bitter 
enemies to Christianity. Here was the Son of man coming in his kingdom. 
Many then present lived to see it, abit John, who lived till after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and saw Christianity planted in the world. Let this 
encourage then the followers of Christ to suffer for him. Ist. That their 
undertaking shall be succeeded; the apostles were employed in setting up 
Christ’s kingdom; let them know for their comfort, that whatever opposition 
they meet with, yet they should carry their point, should see of the travail of 
their soul. Note, It is a great encouragement to suffering saints to be assured, 
not only of the safety but of the advancement of Christ’s kingdom among men; 
not only notwithstanding their sufferings, but by their sufferings. A believing 
prospect of the success of the kingdom of grace, as well as of our share in the 
<ingdom of glory, may carry us cheertally through our sufferings. 2nd. That 
their cause shall be pleaded, their deaths shall be revenged, and their perse- 
cutors reckoned with. 3rd. That this shall be done shortly, in the present age. 
Note, The nearer the church’s deliverances are, the more cheerful should we 
be in our sufferings for Christ. “ Behold, the Judge standeth before the door.” 
It is spoken as a favour to those that should survive the present cloudy time, 
that they should see better days. Note, It is desirable to share with the 
church in her joys, Dan. xii. 12. Observe, Christ saith 
those glorious days, not all; some shall enter into the promised land, but 
others shall fall in the wilderness. He doth not tell them who should live to 
see this kingdom, lest if they had known, they should have put off the thoughts 
of dying, but some of them shall; ‘ Behold, the Lord is at hand.’ “The Judge 
standeth before the door;” be patient therefore, brethren. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ, in his pomp and glory, transfigured, ver. 1—13. Il. 
Christ, in his power and grace, casting the devil out of a child, ver. }4—21. And, III. 
Christ, in his poverty and great humiliation, 1. Foretelling his own sufferings, ver. 22, 23. 
2. Paying tribute, ver. 24—27; so that here is Christ, the brightness of his Father's 
glory, by himself, purging our sins, paying our debts, and destroying for us him that 
nad the power of death, that is, the devil. ‘Thus were the several indications of Christ's 
gtacious inteptions admirably interwoven. 


Rome, overlook the fact that what is here given to Peter is given 
him absolutely, with no intimation that he would lose it all at death, 
or that he was merely the first of a series of men who «ould possess 
it. In what follows attention must be paid to the neuter gender, 
which is adopted, “whatever thou shalt bind shall he bound,” and 
“whatever thou shalt loose shall be loosed.” Although this is usually 
understood of persons, we may fairly object to such a limitation. 
Hence the words “whatever thou shalt bind” may not mean 
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ND after six days Jesus 
taketh Peter, James, and 
John his’ brother, and 
bringeth them up into an 
high mountain apart, 2 
And was transfigured be- 
fore them: and his face 
did shine as the sun, and 
his raiment was white as 


the ight. 3 And, behold, 


there appeared unto them Moses and Elias talking 
with him. 4 Then answered Peter, and said unto 
Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be here: if thou 
wilt, let us make here three tabernacles; one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias. 5 While 
he yet spake, behold, a bright cloud overshadowed 
them: and behold a voice out of the cloud, which 
said, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased ; hear ye him. 6 And when the disciples 
heard zt, they fell on their face, and were sore afraid. 
7 And Jesus came and touched them, and said, 
Arise, and be not afraid. 8 And when they had 
lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save Jesus 
only. 9 And as they came down from the moun- 
tain, Jesus charged them, saying, Tell the vision to no 
man, until the Son of man be risen again from the 
dead. 10 And his disciples asked him saying, Why 
then say the scribes that Elias must first come? 
11 And Jesus answered and said unto them, Elias 
truly shall first come, and restore .al] things. 12 
But I say unto you, That Elias is com already, and 
they knew him not, but have done un.o him what- 
soever they listed. Likewise shall also the Son of 
man suffer of them. 13 Then the disciples under- 
stood that he spake unto them of John the Baptist. 


We have here the story of Christ’s transfiguration. He had said that the Son 
of man should shortly come in his kingdom, to which promise all the three 
evangelists industriously connect this story, as if Christ’s transfiguration 
were intended for a specimen and an earnest of the kingdom of Christ, and of 
that light and love of his, which therein appears to his select and sanctified 
ones. Peter speaks of this as the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
2 Pet. i. 16, because it was an emanation of his power, and a previous notice of 
his coming, which it was fit should be introduced by such proper prefaces. 
When Christ was here in his humiliation, though his state for the main was a 
state of abasement and affliction, yet there were some glimpses of his glory 
intermixed, that he himself sae be the more encouraged in his sufferings, 
and others the less offended. His birth, his baptism, his temptation, and his 
death, were the most remarkable instances of his humiliation; and these were 
each of them attended with some signal points of glory, and the smiles of Hea. 
ven. But the series of his public ministry being a continued humiliation, here, 
just in the midst of that, comes in this discovery of his glory. As now he is in 
heaven he has his condescensions, so when he was on earth he had his advance- 
ments. Now concerning Christ’s transfiguration, observe, 

I. The circumstances of it, which are here noted, ver. 1. 

First. The time: six days after he had had that solemn conference with his 
disciples, ch. xvi. 21. St. Luke saith, it was about eight days after, six whole 
days intervening, and this, the eighth day, that day seven-night. Nothing is 
recorded to be said or done by our Lord Jesus, for six days before his trans- 

figuration; thus before some great appearances, “ there was a silence in heaven 
for the space of half an hour,” Rev. viii.1. Then, when Christ seems to be 
doing nothing for his church, expect ere long something more than ordinary. 

Secondiy ‘The place: it was on the top of a high mountain apart. Christ 
chose a mountain. 1. Asa secret place: he went apart; for though a city upon 
a hill can scarcely be hid; two or three persons upon a hill can hardly be found; 
therefore their private oratories were commonly on mountains. Christ chose 
a retired place to be transfigured in, because hia appearing publicly in his glory 
was not agreeable to his present state, and thus he would shew his humility, 
and teach us, that privacy doth much befriend our communion with (Cod, 
Those that would maintain an intercourse with Heaven, must frequentl 
withdraw from the converse and business of this world, and they will fin 
themselves never less alone than when alone, for the Father is with them, 
2. ‘Though a sublime place, elevated above ouogs below. Note, Those that 
would have a transforming fellowship with God, must not only retire, but 
ascend; lift up their hearts, and seek things above. ‘lhe call is, “‘ Come up 
hither,” Rev. vi. 1. 
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“ whoms ever thou shalt exclude from the Church ;” and the subse- 
quent words, “ whatever thou shalt loose,” may not mean “ whom- 
soever thou shalt admit to, or retain within the Church.” And as to 
the words ‘bind ”’ and “loose,” we murt. not take for granted that 
they denote to exclude and to admit; to withhold pardon, and to 
grant pardon, &. The wonderful inyenunity of the advocates of 
papal and priestly power has been novhere more active than in dis- 
cussing this text, the general sense of which ought to be traced by 


> 
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Thirdly. The witnesses of it: “ He took with him Peter, and James, and 
John.” 1. He took three, a competent number, to testify what they shoul see; 
for out of the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be established,’ 
Christ makes his appearances certain enough, but not too common, not to all the 
people, but to witnesses, Acts x. 41, that they might be biessed who have not 
seen, and yet they have believed. 2. He took these three, because they were 
the chief of his disciples—the first three of the worthies of the son of David; 
probably they excelled in gifts and graces. They were Christ’s favourites, 
singled out to be the witnesses of his retirements: they were present when 
he raised the damsel to life, Mar. v. 37; they were afterwards to be the wit- 
nesses of his agony, and this was to prepare them for that. Note, A sight of 
Christ’s aloe wnt e we are here in this world, is a good preparative for our suf- 
ferings with him, as these are preparatives for the sight of his glory in the other 
world. Paul, that had abundance of trouble, had abundance of revelations. 

IL. The manner of it, ver. 2: “ He was transfigured before them.” The sub- 
stance of his body remainded the same, but the accidents and appearances of it 
were greatly altered: he was not turned into a spirit; but his body, which had 
tppeared in weakness and dishonour, now appeared in power and glory. “He 
was transfigured,” eranoppa6y,—‘ he was metamorphosed.’ The profane poets 
amused and abused the world with idle extravagant stories of metamorphoses 
especially the metamorphoses of their gods, and such as were disparaging and 
diminishing to them, which were equally false and ridiculous. To these some 
think Peter has an eye, when, being about to mention this transfiguration of 
Christ, he saith, “ we have not followed cunningly devised fables,” when we 
“ made it known unto you,” 2 Pet.i. 14. Christ was both God and man; but in 
the days of his flesh he took on him the form of a servant, nop¢ny SovAov, Phil. ii. 7; 
he drew a veil over the glory of his godhead; but now, in his transfiguration, 
he put by that veil, appeared év popdy Gcod,— in the form of God,’ Phil. ii. 6; 

ave his disciples a glimpse of his g ory, which could not but change his form. 

‘he great truth which we declare is, that “ God is light,” 1 Jno. i. 5; dwells in 
light, 1 Zim. vi. 16; covers himself with light, Ps. civ. 2: and therefore, when 
Cheist would appear in the form of God, he appeared in light, the most 
glorious of all visible beings, the firstborn of the creation, and most near] 
resembling the Eternal Parent. Christ is the light; while he was in the world, 
he shined in darkness; and therefore the world knew him not, Jno. i. 5, 10. 
But at this time, that “light shined out of the darkness.” 

Now his transfiguration appeared in two things: oy 

First. ‘‘ His face did shine as the sun.” The face is the principal part of the 
body by which we are known; therefore such a brightness was put on Christ’s 
face, that face which afterwards he hid not from shame and spitting. It shone 
as the sun when it goes forth in its strength—so clear, so bright—for he is the 
Sun of Righteousness, the light of the world. The face of Moses shone but as 
the moon, with a borrowed, reflected light; but Christ’s shone as the sun, with 
an innate, inherent light, which was the more sensibly glorious because it sud- 
denly broke out as it were from behind a black cloud. Secondly. “ His raiment 
was white as the light.” All his body was altered, as his face was; so that 
beams of light, darting from every part through his clothes, made them white 
and glittering. The skining of the face of Moses was so weak that it could 
easily be concealed by a thin veil; but such was the glory of Christ’s body, 
that his clothes were enlightened by it. —- ; 

Ill. The companions of it. He will come at last, “ with ten thousands of his 
saints ;” and, as a specimen of that, there now “appeared unto them Moses 
and Elias, ee with him,” ver. 3. Observe, 1. There were glorified saints 
attending him, that when there were three to bear record on earth—Peter 
James, and John, there might be some to bear record from heaven too. Thus 
here was a lively resemblance of Christ’s kingdom, which is made up of saints 
in heaven and saints on earth, and to which petits “the spirits of just men 
made perfect.” We see here that they which are fallen as!eep in Christ are 
not perished, but do exist in a separate state, and shall be forthcoming when 
there is occasion. 2. These two were “ Moses and Elias,” men very eminent in 
their day; they had both fasted forty days and forty nights, as Christ did, and 
wrought other miracles, and were both remarkable at their going out of the 
world, as well as in their living in the world. Elias was carried to heaven in a 
fiery chariot, and died not :.the body of Moses was never found; possibly it was 
preserved from corruption, and reserved for this appearance. he Jews had 
great respect for the memory of Moses and Elias; and therefore they came to 
witness of him, they came to carry tidings concerning him to the upper world. 
In them the law and the prophets did honour to Christ, and bore testimony to 
him. Moses and Elias appeared to the disciples: they saw them, and heard 
them talk; and either by their discourse, or by information from Christ, they 
knew them to be Moses and Elias: glorified saints shall know one another in 
heaven. They talked with Christ. Note, Christ has communion with the 
blessed, and will be no eyrang or to any of the members of that glorified corpo- 
ration. Christ was now to be sealed in his my ophetdsal office; and therefore 
these two leery prophets were fittest to attend him, as transferring all their 
acta | interest to him, for “in these last days God speaks to us by his 

on eb. i. 1. 

IV. The great pleasure and satisfaction that the disciples took in the sight of 
Christ's glory. Peter, as usual, spoke for the rest: “ Lord, it is good for us to 
be here.” Peter here expresseth, A be 

First. The delight they had in this converse: “Lord, it is good for us to be 
here.” Though upon “a high mountain,” which we may suppose rough and un- 
Plesrant bleak and cold, yet “‘ it is good to be here.” He speaks the sense of his 

ellow disciples; it is not only good for me, but good for us, He did not covet 
to monopolize this favour, but gladly takes themin. He saith this to Christ. 
Pious and devout affections love to pour out themselves before the Lord Jesus. 
The soul that loves Christ, and loves to be with him, loves to go and tell him 
so. “Lord, it is good for us to be here ~ This intimates a thankful acknow- 
ment of his kindness in admitting them to this favour. Note, Communion 
with Christ is the delight of Christians: all the disciples of the Lord Jes~s 
reckon it is good for them to be with him in the poly. mount; it is good to be 
here, where Christ is, and brings us along with him by his appointment; it is 

ood to be here, retired and alone with Christ; to be here, where we may 
Behold the beauty of the Lord Jesus, Ps. xxvii. 4. It is pleasant to hear Christ 
compare notes with Moses and the prophets—to see how all the institutions of 
the law, and all the predictions of the prophets, pointed at Christ, and were 
fulfilled in him. : 

Secondly. The desire they had of the continuance of it: “ Let us make here 
three tabernacles.” There was in this, as in many other of Peter’s sayings, a 
mixture of weakness and of good will, more zeal than discretion. 1. Here was 
a zeal for this converse with heavenly things, a laudable complacency in the 
sight they had of Christ’s glory. Note, Those that by faith behold the beauty 
of the Lord in his house, cannot but desire to dwell there all the days of their 
life. It is good having a nail in God’s holy place, Hzr. ix. 8; a constant abode; 
to be in holy ordinances, as a man at home, not as a wayfaring man. Peter 
thought this mountain was a fine spot of ground to build upon; and he was for 
making tabernacles there, as Moses in the wilderness made a tabernacle for 
the Shechinah or Divine glory. It argued great respect for his Mastor and 


a 
the hght of customary Hebrew and Syriac phraseology. This brings 
us to a speedy and intellizible conclusion. The verb “to loose” 
signifies to annul or prohiit; and the verb “to bind” means to 
ordain and appoint. Hence we may conclude that the apostles (in 
chap, xviii, 18, all are addressed) were empowered to expound the 
laws of the Church and to administer the same, they were authorised 
to declare the principles of the religion of Christ, to institute regu- 
lations for the conduct of the disciples, and to make known what of 
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the heavenly guests, with some commendable forgetfulness of himself and his 
rellow disciples, that he would have tabernacles for Christ, and Moses, and 
lias, but none for himself. He would be content to lie in the open air, on the 
cold ground, in such good company; if his ster have but where to lay hia 
head, no matter whether he himself has or not. 2. Yet in this zeal he betrayed 
a great deal of weakness and ignorance. What need had Moses and Elias of 
tabernacles? They belonged to that blessed world “ where they hunger no 
more, nor doth the sun light upon them.” Christ bad lately foretold his suf- 
ferings, and bid his disciples expect the like. Peter forgets that; or, to prevent 
it, will needs be building tabernacles in the mount of glory, out of the way of 
trouble: still he harps upon, ‘Master, spare thyself, though he had been so 
lately checked for it. There is a proneness in good men to expect the crown, 
without the cross. Peter was laying hold of this as the prize—though he 
had not yet fought his fight, nor finished his course—as those other disciples, 
ch. xx. 21. We are out in our aim, if we look for a heaven kere upon earth. 
It is not for strangers and pilgrims (such we are, in our best circumstances, in 
this world,) to talk of building, or expect a continuing city. Yet it is some 
excuse to the incongruity of Peter’s proposal, not only that he knew not what 
he said, Lu. ix. 33, but also that he submitted the proposal to the wisdom of 
Christ: “If thou wilt, let us make tabernacles.” Note, Whatever tabernacles 
we propose to make to ourselves in this world, we must always remember to 
ask Christ leave. Now to this, which Peter said, there was no reply made ; the 
disappearing of the glory would soon answer it. They that promise themselves 
great things on this earth, will soon be undeceived by their own experience. 

F The glorious testimony which God the Father gave to our Lord Jesus, 
in which he “received from him honour and glory,” 2 Pet. i. 17, when “ there 
came this voice from the excellent glory.” This was like proclaiming the tities 
of honour or the royal style of a prince, when at his coronation he appears in 
his robes of state; and be it known, to the comfort of mankind, the royal style 
of Christ is taken from his mediation. Thus in vision he appeared with a rain- 
bow, the seal of the covenant, about his throne, Rev. iv. 3; for it is his glory 
Bre our Redeemer. Now concerning this testimony from heaven to Christ, 

serve 

; First. How it came, and in what manner it was introduced. 1. There was 
‘acloud.” We find often, in the Old Testament, that a cloud was the visible 
token of God’s presence; he came down upon mount Sinai in a cloud 
Ex. xix. 9; and so to Moses, Wz. xxxiv. 5; Num. xi. 25; he took possession o 
the tabernacle in a cloud, and afterwards of the temple; where Christ was in 
his glory the temple was, and there God shewed himself present. We know 
not the balancings of the clouds; but we know that much of the intercourse 
and communication between heaven and earth is maintained by them. By the 
clouds vapours ascend, and rains descend; therefore God is said to make the 
clouds his chariots ; so he did here when he descended upon this mount. 2. It 


| was a bright cloud. Under the law, it was commonly a thick and dark cloud 
, that God made the token of his presence; he came down upon mount Sinai in 


a thick cloud, #x xix. 16; and said he would dwell in the thick darkness, see 


' | Kin. viii. 1: but we are not now come to that mount that was covered with 


Hackness and darkness, Heb. xii. 18, but to the mount that is crowned with a 
bright cloud. Both the Old Testament and the New Testament dispensation 
tokens of God’s presence; but that was a dispensation of darkness, and 

ges this, of light, love, and liberty. 3. It “overshadowed 
them.” This cloud was intended to break the force of that great light which 
otuerwise would have overcome the disciples, and have been intolerable; it 
was like the veil which Moses put upon his face when it shone. God, in mani- 
festing himself to his people, considers their frame. This cloud was to their 
eyes as parables to their understandings, to convey spiritual things by things 
sensiile, as they were able to bear them. 4. There came “a voice out of the 
cloud,” and it was the voice of God, who now, as of old, “spake in the cloudy 
pillar,” Ps. xlix.7. Here was no thunder, or lightning, or voice of a trumpet. 
a3 there was when the law was given by Moses; but only a voice, a still small 
voice, and that not ushered in with a strong wind, or an earthquake, or fire, as 
when God spake to Elias, 1 Kin. xix. 11,12. Moses then, and Elias, were wit- 
nesses, that in these last days God hath spoken to us by his Son in another way 
than he spoke formerly to them. This voice came from the excellent glory 
2 Pet. i. 17, the glory which excelleth, in comparison of which the former ha 
no glory 3 bet de the excellent glory was clouded, yet thence came a voice, for 
faith comes by hearing. 

Secondly. What this testimony from heaven was: “ This is my beloved Son; 
hear ye him.” Here we have, 1. The great gospel mystery revealed: “ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” This was the very same that 
was spoken from heaven at his baptism, ch. iii. 17; and it was the best news 
that ever came from heaven to earth since man sinned. It is to the same pur- 
pose with that great doctrine, 2 Cor. v. 19, that “ God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself.” Moses and Elias were great men, and favourites of 
Heaven, yet they were but servants, and servants that God was not always well 
pleased in; for Moses spake unadvisedly, and Elias was a man subject to pas- 
sions; but Christ is a Son, and in him God was always well pleased. Muses 
and Elias were sometimes instruments of reconciliation between God and 
Israel; Moses was a great intercessor, and Eliasa great reformer ; but in Christ 
God is reconciling the world: his intercession is more prevalent than that of 
Moses, and his reformation more effectual than that of Elias. This repetition 
of the same voice that came from heaven at his baptism, was no vain repetition ; 
but, like the doubling of Pharaoh’s dream, was to shew the thing was esta- 
blishee. What God hath thus spoken once, yea twice, no doubt he will stand 
to, and he expects we should take notice of it. It was spoken at his baptism 
because then he was entering upon his temptation and his public ministry ; and 
now it was repeated, because he was entering upon his sufferings, which are to 
be dated from hence; for now, and not before, he began to forete:l them; and 
immediately after his transfiguration it is said, Zu. ix. 51, that “‘the time was 
come that he should be received up.” This, therefore, was then repeated to arm 
him against the terror, and his disciples against the offence, of the cross. When 
sufferings begin to abound, consolations are given in most abundantly, 2 Cor. i.3. 
2. The great gospel duty required; and it is the condition of our benefit by 
Christ: “ Hear ye him.” God is well pleased with none in Christ but those 
that hear him. It is not enough to give him the hearing, (what will that avail 
us ?) but we must hear him, and believe him, as the great Prophet and Teacher; 
hear him, and be ruled by him, as the great Prince and Lawgiver; hear him, 
and heed him. Whoever would know the mind of God, must hearken tu Jesus 
Christ; for by him God has in these last days spoken to us. This voice from 
heaven has made ail the sayings of Christ as authentic as if they had beea thus 
spoken out of a ecluud. God Moth here as it were turn us over to Christ for 
all the revelations of his mind; and it refers to that prediction concerning the 

rophet God would raise up like unto Moses, Dew. xviii. 18: “ Him shall ye 
Soak Christ now appeared in glory; and the more we see of Christ’s glory, 
the more cause we shall see to hearken to him. But the Qisciples were gazing 
on that glory of his, wnich they saw: they are therefore bid, not to look at 
him, but to hear him. Their sight of his glory was soow intercepted by the 
clond, but their business was to hear him. We walk by taith, which comes br 


the old law was abolished and what new laws were introduced under 
the Gospel. ‘lhe words do not refer to pardoning and retaining sins. 

xvi. 23. The word “Satan’’ here used must be taken, not as though 
our Lord called Peter Satan or the devil, but in the sense of one 
who hinders and stands in the way, as by giving evil counsel. The 
Hebrew word “Satan” simply signifies an opponent, and so we 
understand it here. 

xvi. 28. The phrase “The Son of man coming in his kingdom” 
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hearing, not by sight, 2 Cor. v 7. Moses and Elias were now with him, the law 
and the prophets: hitherto it was said, “ Hear them,” Lu. xvi. 29. The disciples 
were ready to eqnal them with Christ, when they must have tabernacles for 
them, as well as for him. They had been talking with Christ, and probably the 
disciples were very desirous to know what they said, and to hear something 
more from them. ‘No,’ saith God, ‘hear him, and that is enough;’ him, and not 
Moses and Elias, who were present, and whose silence gave consent to this 
voice: they had nothing to say to the contrary; whatever interest they had in 
the world as prophets, they were willing to see it all transferred to Christ, 
“that in all things he might have the pre-eminence.” ‘Be not troubled that 
Moses and Elias make so short a stay with you; hear Christ, and you will not 
want them.’ ae 

VI. The fright which the disciples were put into by this voice, and the encou- 
ragement Christ gave them. 

‘irst. “The disciples fell on their faces, and were sore afraid.” The great- 
ness of the light, and the surprise of it, might have a natural influence upon 
them to dispirit them. But that was not all: ever since man sinned, and heard 
God’s voice in the garden, extraordinary appearances of God have ever been 
terrible to man, who, knowing he has no reason to expect any good, has been 
afraid to hear any thing immediately from God. Note, Even then when “ fair 
weather comes out of the secret place, ea with God is terrible majesty,” 
Job xxxvii. 22. See what dreadful work the voice of the Lord makes, 
Ps. xxix. 4. 1t is well for us that God speaks to us by men like ourselves, 
whose “ terror shall not make us afraid.” 

Secondly. Christ graciously raised them u 
Note, The glories and advancements of our 
regard to, and concern for, his people, 
It is comfortable to think that, now he is in his exalted state, he has a com- 
Lat wees for, and condescends to, the meanest true believer. Observe here, 1. 

Vhat he did: he came and touched them. His approaches banished their fears ; 
and when they apprehended that they were “apprehended of Christ,” there 
needed no more to make them easy. hrist laid his right hand upon John ina 
like case, and upon Daniel, Rev. i. 17; Dan. viii. 18; x. 18. Christ’s touches 
were often healing, and here they were strengthening and comforting. 2. 
What he said: “ Arise, and be not afraid.” Note, Though a fear of reverence 
in our converse with Heaven is pleasing to Christ, yet a fear of amazement is 
not so, but must be striven against. Christ said, “Arise.” Note, It is Christ, 
by his Word, and the power of his grace going along with it, that raiseth up 
good men from their dejections, and _silenceth their fears, and none but he can 
do it. ‘‘ Arise, and be not afraid.” Note, Causeless fears would soon vanish, if 
we would not yield to them, and lay down under them, but get up, and do 
what we can against them. Considering what they had seen and heard, they 
had more reason to rejoice than to fear; and yet it seems they needed this 
caution. Note, Through the infirmity of the flesh, we often frighten ourselves 
with that wherewith we should encourage ourselves. Observes, After they 
had had an express command from Heaven to hear Christ, the fi?s. word they 
had from him was, “Be not afraid.” Hear that. Note, Christ’s errand into tine 
world was to give comfort to good peopl that, being delivered out of the 
hands of their enemies, they might serve God “ without fear,” Lu. i. 74, 75. 

Il. The disappearing of the vision, ver. 8._ They lift up themselves, and. 
then “lift up their eyes, and saw no man, save Jesus only.” Moses and Elias 
were gone; the rays of Christ glory were laid aside, or veiled again. ‘They 
hoped this had been the day of Christ’s entrance into his kingdom, and his 

ublic appearance in that external ieee ec which they dreamed of ; but see 
Ree they are disappointed. Note, It is not wisdom to raise our expectation 
high in this world; for the most valuable of our glories and joys here are va 
nishing ; even those of near communion with God are so; not a continual feast 
but a running banquet. If sometimes we are favoured with special manifest- 
ations of Divine grace, glimpses and pledges of future glory, yet they are with- 
drawn presently: two heavens are too much for those to expect that never 
deserve one. Now they “saw no man, save Jesus only.” Note, Christ wil 
tarry with us when Moses and Elias are gone. ‘“ The prophets do not live for 
ever,” Zec. i. 5; and we see the period of our ministers’ conversation; but Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, Heb. xiii. 7, 8. 

VILL. The discourse between Christ and his disciples, as they came down from 
the mountain, ver. 9—13. Observe, 1. They “came down from the mountain.” 
Note, Even the holy mountains, where we have communion with God, and 
complacency in that communion, and of which we are saying, “ lt is good to be 
here,” yet we must come down from; even there we have no continuing city. 
Blessed be God, there is a mountain of glory and joy before, whence we shall 
never come down. But observe, when the disciples came down, Jesus came 
with them. Note, When we return to the world again, after an ordinance, it 
must be our care to take Christ with us; and then it may be our comfort that 
he is with us. 2. As they came down they talked of Christ. Note, When we 
are returning from holy ordinances, it is good to entertain ourselves, and one 
another, with discourse suitable to the work we have been about. That com- 
munication which is good to the use of edifying, is then in a special manner 
seasonable; as, on the contrary, that which is corrupt is worse then than at 
another time. Here is, j 

First. The charge that Christ gave the disciples to keep the vision very pri- 
vate for the present, ver. 9: “ Tell it to no man till the Son of man is risen.” If 
they had proclaimed it, the credibility of it would have been shocked by his 
sufferings, which were now hastening on. But let the publication of it be ad- 
journed till after his resurrection ; and then that, and his subsequent glory, will 

ea great confirmation of it. Note, Christ observed'a method in the mani- 
festation of himself; would have his works put together, mutually to explain 
and illustrate each other, that they might appear in their full strength and 
convincing evidence. Every thing is peantifnl in its season. Christ’s resur- 
rection was properly the beginning of the gospel state and kingdom, to which 
all before was but sale ets and by way of preface; and therefore, though 
this was transacted before, yet it must not be produced as evidence till then, 
(and then it appears to have been much insisted on, by 2 Pet. i, 16—18,) when 
the religion it was designed for the confirmation of was brought to its full con- 
sistence and maturity. Christ’s time is the best and fittest for the manifesting 
of himself, and must be attended by us. ; 

Secondly. An objection which the disciples made against something Christ 
had said, ver. 10: “ Why then say the scribes that Elias must first come? ”—‘ If 
Elias make so short a stay, and is gone so suddenly, and we must say nothing 
of him, why have we been taught out of the law to expect_his public appear- 
ance in the world immediately before the setting up of the Messiah’s kingdom ? 
Must the coming of Elias be a secret, which every body looks for?’ Or, thus: 
‘If the resurrection of the Messiah, and with it the beginning of his kingdom, 
be at hand, what comes of that glorious preface and introduction to it which 
we expect in the coming of Elias?’ The scribes, who were the public expositors 
of tae Jaw, said this according to the Scripture, Mal. iv. 5, “ Behold I will send 
you Elijah the prophet.” The disciples spoke the common janguage of the Jews, 
who made that the saying of the scribes which was the saying of the Scripturc 3 
what ministers speak to us according to the Word of Gad, we should 


with abundance of tenderness. 


refers to the event described in Mark ix. 1 and Luke ix. 27, viz., the fall 
of Jerusalem, und the general break-up of the Jewish nation and 
its institutions. From that time the temple and its worship became 
things of the past; the Mosaic rites could be only partially observed. 
With these judgments compare the amazing spread of the Gospel at 
the same period. 

xvii. i,The tradition which fixes upon Tabor as the scene of the 
transfiguration is ancient, but unsupported by evidence; nor is it at 
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ord Jesus do not at all lessen his | 
that are compassed about with infirmity. } 
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| say God speaks it to us, not the ministers; for we must not receive 't as the 

word of men, 1 7hes. ii. 13. Observe, When the disciples could not recon:ile 
what Christ said with what they had heard out of the Old Testament, they 
desired him to explain it to them. Note, When we are puzzled with Scripture 
difficulties, we must apply ourselves to Christ by prayer, for his Spirit to open 
our understandings, and lead us into all truth. 

Thirdly. The solving of this objection: “ Ask, and it shall be given,”—‘ Ask in-~ 
struction, and it shall be given.’ 1. Christ allows the predietion, ver. 11: ‘ Elias 
truly shall first come, and restore all things;”—‘So far you are in the right.’ 
Christ did not come to alter,or invalidate any thing foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment. Note, Corrupt and mistaken glosses may be sufficiently rejected and 
exploded, without diminishing or derogating from the authority or dignity of 
the sacred text. New Testament prophecies are true and good, 4 to be 
received and improved, though some hot foolish men may have misinterpreted 
them, and drawn wrong inferences from them. He shall come, and “ restore all 
things ;” not restore them to their former state; John Baptist went not about 
to do that; but he shall ‘accomplish all things,’ so it may be read; to wit, all 
things that were written of him—all the predictions of the coming of Elias. 
John Baptist came to restore things spiritually, to revive the decays of religion, 
“to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children,” which means the same with 
this here, he shall “restore all things.” John preached repentance, and that 
restores all things. 2. He asserts the accomplishment: ‘The scribes say true, 
that “ Elias shall come; but I say unto you,” what, the scribes could not say, 
“‘that Elias is come,”’ ver, 12. ote, God’s promises are often fulfilled, and 
men perceive it not, but inquire, ‘Where is the promise?’ when it is already 
performed. “ Elias is come, and they knew him not;” they knew him not to be 
the Elias promised, the forerunner of the Messiah. The scribes busied them- 
selves in criticising ery the Scripture, but understood not, by the signs of the 
times, the fulfilling of the Scripture. Note, It is easier to clan the Word of 
God than to apply it, and make a right use of it; but it i3 no wonder that the 
morning star was not observed, when He who is the sun itself was in the world, 
and ‘‘the world knew him not.” Because they “knew him not,” they have “done 
to him whatsoever they listed.” If they had known, they would not have cru- 
cified Christ, or beheaded John, 1 Cor, ii. 8. They ridiculed John, persecuted 
him, and at last put him to death, which was Herod’s doing, but is here charged 
upon the whole generation of unbelieving Jews, and particularly the scribes, 
who, though they could not prosecute John themselves, yet were pleased with 
what Herod did. He adds, ‘‘ Likewise also shall the Son of man suffer of them.” 
‘Marvel not that Elias should be abused and killed by those who pretended 
with a great deal of reverence to expect him, when the Messias himself will 
be in like manner treated.’ Note, The sufferings of Christ took off the strange- 
ness of all other sufferings, Jno. xv. 18; when they had imbrued their hands in 
the blood of John Baptist, they were ready to do the like to Christ. Note, As 
men deal with Christ’s servants, 50 they would deal with him himself; and 
they that are drunk with the blood of the martyrs still cry, “ Give, give,” 
Acts xii. 1—3. 

Fourthly. The disciples’ satisfaction in Christ’s reply to their objection, 
ver. 13: they “understood that he spake unto them of John the Baptist.” He 
did not name John; but gives them such a description of him as would put 
them in mind of what he had said to them formerly concerning him, “This is 
Elias.” 'This is a profitable way of teaching; it engageth the learners’ own 
thoughts; and makes ther’, if not their own teachers, yet their own remem- 
brancers; and thus knowledge becomes easy to him that understandeth. When 
we diligently use the means of knowledge, how strangely are mists scattered, 
and mistakes rectified. 


14 And when they were come to the multitude, 
there came to him a certain man, kneeling down to 
him, and saying, 15 Lord, have mercy on my son: 
for he is lunatick, and sore vexed: for ofttimes he 
falleth into the fire, and oft into the water. 16 And 
I brought him to thy disciples, and they could not. 
cure him. 17 Then Jesus answered and said, O 
faithless and perverse generation, how long shall 1 
be with you? how long shall I satter you? brin 
him hither to me. 18 And Jesus rebuked the devil; 
and he departed out of him: and the child was 
cured from that very hour. 19 Then came the dis- 
ciples to Jesus apart, and said, Why could not we 
cast him out? 20 And Jesus said unto them, Be- 
cause of your unbelief: for verily I say unto you, 
If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall 
say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place ; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you. 21 Howbeit this kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting. 


We have here the miraculous cure of a child that was lunatic, and vexed with 
a devil. Observe, : 
| LA melancholy representation of the case of this child made to Chrast by the 
afflicted father. This was immediately upon his coming down from the moun- 
tain where he was transfigured. Note, Christ’s glories do not make him un- 
mindful of us, and of our wants and miseries. Christ, when he same dowr. 
from the mount where he had conversation with Moses and Elias, did not take 
state upon him; but was as easy of access, as ready to poor beggars, and as 
famsliar with the multitude, as ever he used to be. This poor man’s address 
was very iimportunate; he came kneeling to Christ. Note, Sense of misery will 
bring people to their knees. Those who see their need of Christ will be ear- 
nest, will be in good earnest, in their applications to him, and he delights to be 
thus wrestled with. 


must be given up, because a fortified place crowned its summit, as 
Robinson says; whereas the mountain of transfiguration was un- 
questionably away from the abodes of men. The earliest allusions 
to Tabor in connection with the transfiguration occur in the writings 
of Cyril of Jerusalem and Jerome; it is therefore probable that the 
site was adopted in the fourth century, of which Dr. Robinson so truly 


alllikely that the actual locality will be ever certainly known. Tabor 
‘says it was the “hotbed of like superstitions.” The word “ apart” 
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Two things the father of the child complains of: 

First. The distress of his child, ver. 15: “Lord, have mercy on my son.” The 
affliction of the children cannot but affect their tender parents, for they are 
pieces of themselves. And the case of afHlicted children should be presented 
to God by faithful and fervent prayer. This child’s distemper probably dis- 
abled him to pray for himself. Note, Parents are doubly concerned to pray for 
their children, not only that are weak, and cannot, but much more that are 
wicked .and will not, pray for themselves. Now, 1. The nature of this child’s 
disease was very bad, he is “lunatic, and sore vexed.” A lunatic is properly 
one whose pany ty lies in the brain, and returns with the change of the 
moon. The devil, by the Divine permission, either caused this distemper, or at 
least concurred with it to heighten and aggravate it. The child had the falling 
sickness, and the hand of Satan was in it; by it he tormented then, and made 
it much more grievous than ordinarily it is. And those whom Satan got 
possession of, he afflicted by those diseases of the body which do most affect 
the mind; for it is the soul that he aims to do mischief to. The father, in this 
complaint, saith, “he is a lunatic,” taking notice of the effect; but Christ, in the 
eure, rebuked the devil, and so struck at the cause. Thus he doth in spiritual 
cures. 2 The effects of the disease were very deplorable: he oft “falls into the 
fire, and into the water.” If the force of the disease made him to fall, the 
malice of the devil made him fall into the fire or water: so mischievous is he, 
where he gains possession and power in any soul: he seeks todeyour, | Pet. v. 8. 

Secondly. The disappointment of his expectation from the disciples, ver. 16: 
“T brought him to thy disciples, and they could not cure him.” Christ gave 
his disciples power to cast out devils, ch. x. 1, $; and therein they were suc- 
cessful, va x. 17; yet at this time they failed in the operation, though there 
were nine of them together, and before a great multitude. Christ permitted 
this, 1. To keep them humble, and to shew them their dependence upon him, that 
without him they could do nothing. 2. To glorify himself and his own pd®¥er. 
It is for the honour of Christ to come in with pele at a dead lift, when other 
helpers cannot help. Elisha’s staff in Gehazi’s hand will not raise the child; he 
must come himself. Note, There are some special favours which Christ re- 
serves to himself the bestowing of; and sometimes he keeps the cistern empty, 
that he might bring us to himself, the fountain. But the failures of instruments 
shall not hinder the operations of his grace, which will work, if not by them, 
yet without them. 

Il. The rebukes that Christ gave to the people first, and then to the devil. 

First. He chid those about him, ver.17: ‘‘O faithless and perverse genera- 
tion.” This is not spoken to the disciples, but to the people, and perhaps espe- 
cially to the scribes, who are mentioned in Mar. ix. 14, and who, as it should 
seem, insulted over the disciples because they had now met with a case that 
was too hard for them. Christ himself could not do many mighty works among 
a people in whom unbelief reigned. It was here owing to the faithlessness 
of this generation that they could not obtain those blessings from God that 
otherwise they might have had,as it was cpa cee the weakness of the disciples’ 
fuith that they could not do those works for God which otherwise they might 
have done. They were faithless and perverse. Note, Those that are faith- 
less will be perverse, and perverseness is sin in its worst colours. Faith is 
compliance with God; unbelief is opposition and contradiction to God. Israel 
of old was perverse, because faithless, Ps. xcv. 9; froward, for in them is no 
faith, Deu. xxxii. 20. Two things he upbraids them with. 1. His presence with 
them so long, “ How long shall I be with you?” ‘ Will you always need my 
bodily presence, and never come to such maturity as to be fit to be left ?’_the 
a! e to the conduct of the disciples, and the disciples to the conduct of the 

pirit and of their commission? Must the child be always carried, and will it 
never learntogoalone? 2. His patience with them so long, “ How long shall I 
suffer you?” Note. Ist. The faithlessness and perverseness of those who enjoy 
the means of grace is a great grief to the Lord Jesus. Thus did he “suffer the 
manners” of Israel of old, Acts xiii. 18. 2nd. The longer Christ has borne with a 
perverse and faithless nore the more he is displeased with their perverseness 
and unbelief; and he is God, and not man, else he would not suffer so long, 
nor bear so much, as he doth. : 

Secondly. He cured the child, and set him to rights again. He called, “ Brin 
him hither to me.” Though god rps ey were perverse, and Christ was provoked, 
yet care was taken of the child. Note, T cuge Christ may be angry, he is 
never unkind; nor doth he, in the greatest of his displeasure, shut up the bowels 
of his compassion from the miserable: “ Bring him to me.” Note, When all 
other helps and succours fail, we are welcome to Christ, and may be confident 
in him, and in his power and goodness. See here an embiem of Christ’s under- 

king as our Redeemer. . 

1. He breaks the power of Satan, ver. 18: “ Jesus rebuked the devil,” as one 
having authority, that could back with force his word of. command. Note 
Christ’s victories over Satan are obtained by the power of his word, the sword 
that comes out of his mouth, Rev. xix. 21. Satan cannot stand before the 
rebukes of Christ, though his possession has been never so long. It is comfort- 
able to those who are wrestling with principalities and powers, that Christ hath 
spoiled them, Col. ii. 15. The lion of the tribe of Judah will be too hard for the 
roaring lion that seeks to devour. a , 

2. He redresseth the grievances of the children of men: “the child was 
cured from that very hour.” It was an immediate cure, and a perfect one. 
This is an encouragement to parents to bring their children to Christ whose 
souls are under Satan’s power; he is able to heal them, and as willing as he is 
able. Not only bring them to Christ by prayer, but bring them to the Word 
of Christ, the ordinary means by which Satan’s strongholds are demolished 
in the soul. Christ’s rebukes, brought home to the heart, will ruin Satan’s 
power there. erennee yt 

Ill. Christ’s discourse with his disciples hereupon. ‘ f 

First. They ask the reason why they could not cast out the devil at this time, 
ver. 19: ‘They “came to Jesus apart.” Note, Ministers, that are to deal for 
Christ in public, have need to keep up a private communion with him, that they 
may in secret, where no eye sees, bewail their weakness and straitness, their 
follies and infirmities, in their public performances, and inquire into the cause of 
them. We should make use of that liberty of access we have to Jesus apart, 
where we may be free and particular with him. Such questions as the disciples 
put to Christ, we should put to ourselves, in communing with our own hearts 
upon our beds: ‘ What was the reason we were so dull and careless, at such a 
time—we came so much short in such a duty?’—that, finding out what was 
amiss, it may be amended. : 

Secondly. Christ gives them two reasons why they failed. 1. It was because 
of their unbelief, ver. 20. When he spoke to the father of the child, and to the 
people, he charged it upon their unbelief; when he spoke to his disciples, he 
charged it upon theirs; for the truth was, there were faults on both sides: 
but we are more concerned to hear of our own faults than of other people’s, 
and to impute amisses to ourselves than to others. When the preaching of the 
Word seems not to be so successful as sometimes it has been, the fos a are 
apt to lay allthe fault upon the ministers, and the ministers upon the people; 
whereas it is more becoming for each to own their own faultiness, and to say, 
*It is alone of me.’ Ministers, in reproving, must learn thus to give to each their 
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portion of the Word, and to take people off from judging others, by teaching all 
to judge themselves. “It is because of your unbeliet.” Though they had faith, 
yet that faith was weak and ineffectual. Note, Ist. As far as faith falls short 
of its due strength, vigour, and activity, it may truly be said there is unbelief. 
Many are chargeable with unbelief, that yet are not to be called unbelievers. 
2nd. It is because of our unbelief that we bring so little to pass in religion, and 
so oft miscarry and come short in that which is good. Our Lord Jesus takes 
this occasion to shew them the power of faith, that they might not be defective 
in that another time, as they were now: “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed,” ye shall do wonders, ver. 20. Some make the comparison to refer to the 
quality of the mustard seed, which is, when bruised, sharp and penetrating: ‘lf 

ou have an active growing faith,—not dead, flat, or insipid, —you will not be 

atHed and balked thus.’ But it rather refers to the quantity: ‘If you had but a 
grain of true faith, though so little that it were like that which is the least of 
all seeds, you would do wonders.’ Faith, in general, is a firm assent to, a com- 
pliance with, and a confidence in, all Divine revelation. The faith here required 
1s that which had for its object that particular revelation by which Christ gave 
his disciples power to work miracles in his name, for the confirmation of the 
doctrine they preached: it was a faith in this revelation that they were defec- 
tive in; either doubting the validity of their commission, or fearing it was 
expired with their first mission, and was not to continue when they were re- 
turned to their Master; or, that it was, some way or other, forfeited or with- 
drawn. Perhaps their Master’s absence with the three chief of his disciples, 
with a charge to the rest not to follow them, might occasion some doubts con- 
cerning their power, or rather the power of the Lord with them, to do this. 
However, there was not at present such a strong actual dependence upon, and 
confidence in, the promise of Christ’s presence with them, as there should have 
been. It is bbe for us to be diffident of ourselves, and of our own strength; 
but it is displeasing to Christ when we distrust any power derived from him, 
or granted by him. If ye have never so little of this faith in sincerity —if you 
truly rely oo the powers committed to you, “ ye shall say to the mountain, 
Remove. his is a proverbial ee noting that which follows, and no 
more,—‘nothing shall be impossible to you.’ hey had a full commission, 
among other things, to cast out devils, without exception; but this devil being 
more than ordinarily malicious and inveterate, they distrusted the power they 
had received, and so failed. To convince themof this, Christ shews them what 
they might have done. Note, An active faith can “remove mountains;” not of 
itself, but in virtue ofa Divine power engaged by a Divine promise, both which 
faith fastens upon. 

2. Because there was something in the kind of malady which rendered the 
cure more than ordinary difficult, ver. 21: “This kind goes not out but by 
the er and fasting.” ‘This possession, which works by a falling sickness, or this 

ind of devils, that are thus furious, is not cast out ordinarily but by great 
acts of devotion, and therein you were defective.’ Note, Ist. Though the 
adversaries we wrestle with be all principalities and powers, yet some are 
stronger than others, and their power more hardly broken. 2nd. The extra- 
ordinary power of Satan must not discourage our faith, but quicken us toa 

eater intenseness in the acting of it, and more earnestness in praying to God 
or the increase of it; and so some understand it here: ‘this kind (of faith, 
which removeth mountains,) doth not proceed (that is, is not obtained,) from 

od; nor is it carried up toits full growth, nor drawn out into act and exercise, 
but by earnest prayer.’ 3rd. Fasting and prayer are proper means for the 
bringing down of Satan’s power against us, and the fetching in of Divine 
power to our assistance. Fasting is of use to put an edge upon prayer; it is an 
evidence and instance of humiliation which is necessary in prayer; and is a 
means of mortifying some corrupt habits, and of disposing the body to serve the 
soul job phot When the devil’s interest in the soul is confirmed by the tem- 
per and constitution of the body, fasting must be joined with prayer to keep 
under the body. 


22 And while they abode in Galilee, Jesus said 
unto them, The Son of man shall be betrayed into 
the hands of men: 23 And they shall kill him, 
and the third day he shall be raised again. And 


they were exceeding sorry. 


Christ here foretells his own sufferings: he began to do it before, ch. xvi. 215; 
and finding that it was to his disciples a hard saying, he saw it necessary to 
repeat it. There are some things which God speaketh once, yea, twice, and yet 
man perceiveth it not. Observe here, 

First. What he foretold, concerning himself, that he should be betrayed and 
killed. He perfectly knew before alt things that should come to him, and yet 
undertook the work of our redemption, which greatly commendeth his love; 
nay, his clear foresight of them was a kind of ante-passion, had not his love to 
man made all easy to him. 1. He tells them that he should be betrayed into 
the hands of men. He shall be delivered up, so it might be read; and under- 
stood, of his Father’s delivering him up by his determined counsel and fore- 
knowledge, Acts iv. 23; Rom. vin. 32. But as we render it, it refers to Judas’s 
betraying him into the hands of the priests, and their betraying him into the 
hands of the Romans. He was betrayed into the hands of men—men, to whom 
he was allied by nature, and from whom therefore he might expect pity and 
tenderness; meri, whom he had undertaken to save, and trom whom there- 
fore he might expect honour and gratitude; yet these are his persecutors and 
murderers. 2. That they should kill him; nothing less than that would satisfy 
their rage; it was his blood, his precious blood, they thirsted after: “This is 
the heir; come, let us kill him;” and nothing less would satisfy God's justice, 
and answer his undertaking: if he be a sacrifice of atonement, he must be 
killed; without blood, no remission. _3. That he shall be raised again the 
third day. Still, when he spoke of his death, he gave a hint of his resurrec- 
tion — the joy set before him, in the prospect of which he endured the cross; and 
despised the shame. This was an encouragement, not only to him, but to his 
disciples; for if he rise the third day, his absence from them would not be long, 
and his return to them would be glorious. : 

Secondly. How the disciples resented this: “they were exceeding sorry.” 
Herein appeared their love to their Master’s person, but withal their ignorance 
and mistake concerning his undertaking. Peter indeed durst not say any thing 
against it, as he had done before, ch. xvi, 22, having then been soundly chidden 
for it: but he and the rest of them greatly lamented it, as it would be their own 
loss, their Master’s grief, and the sin and ruin of them that did it. 


24 And when they were come to Capernaum, 
they that received tribute money came to Peter, and 
said, Doth not your master pay tribute? 25 He 


does not mean that the mountain stvod alone, but our Lord and 
the three apostles were alone. 

xvii. 4. Instead of “let us make,” some important copies have 
«JT will make,” which is adopted by Tischendorf, Alford, &e. 

xvii. 10—13. We have seen that the Jews expected the return of 
Elijah before the coming of the Messiah. This expectation was based 
upon Mal. iv. 5, which was understood literally. ‘The Saviour on 
piore than one o.casion showed that the prophecy was fulfilled in 


the coming of John the Baptist. The Greek of verse 11 is somewhat 
peculiar ; literally rendered, the second clause is, “ Elias indeed first 
cometh, and shall restore all things.’ The words appear to bea 
recognition of the correctness of the common opinion that Elijah 
would come and introduce a general reformation, But the next 
verse declares that Elijah has come, and has been severely dealt 
with Some understand verse 11, as intimating that in addition to 
the coming of John in the spirit and power of Elijah, there would 
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saith, Yes. And when he was come into the house, 
Jesus prevented him, saying, What thinkest thou, 
Simon? of whom do the kings of the earth take 
custom or tribute? of their own children, or of 
strangers? 26 Peter saith unto him, Of strangers. 
Jesus saith unto him, Then are the children free. 
27 Notwithstanding, lest we should offend them, go 


| 
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thou to the sea, and cast an hook, and take up the 
fish that first cometh up; and when thou hast 
opened his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money : 


that take, and give unto them for me and thee. 


We have here an account of Christ’s paying tribute. Observe, ie 

I. How it was nded, ver. 24, Christ was now at Capernaum, his head 
quarters, where he mostly resided: he did not keep from thence to decline 
bene. called upon for his dues, but the rather came thither to be ready to 

ay them. 

e rs irst. The tribute demanded was not any civil payment to the Roman powers ; 
that was strictly exacted by the publicans; but the church duties, the half 
shekel, about fifteen pence, which was required from every person for the ser- 
vice of the temple, andthe defraying of the expenses of the worship there: it is 
called a ransom for the soul, Hz. xxx. 12, &c._ This was not so strictly exacted 
now as sometimes it had been, especially not in Galilee. ‘ 

Secondly. The demand was very modest: the collectors stood in such awe of 
Christ, because of his mighty works, that they durst not speak to him about it, 
but applied themselves to Peter, whose house was in Capernaum, and probably 
in his house Christ lodged; and therefore he was fittest to be spoken to, as the 
housekeeper, and they presumed he knew his Master’s mind. Their question 
28, “ Doth not your master pay tribute?” Some think they sought an occasion 
against him, designing, if he refused, to represent him as disaffected to the 
temple service, and his followers as lawless people, that would pay neither toll, 
tribate, nor custom, zr. iv. 13. It should rather seem they asked this with 
respect; intimating, that if he had any privilege to exempt him from this pay- 
ment, they would not insist upon it. 

Peter presently passed his word for his Master: ‘ Yes, surely, my Master pays 
tribute; it is his principle and practice; you need not fear moving it to him.’ 
1. He was “‘made under the law,” Gal. iv. 4; therefore under this law he was 
paid for at forty days old, Zw. ii. 22, and now he paid for himself, as one that 
in his state of humiliation had taken upon him “the form of a servant,” 
Phil. ii. 7, 8. 2. He was “made sin for us,” and was sent forth “in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh,” Rom. viii. 3. Now this tax paid to the soni is called an 
atonement for the soul, Hz. xxx. 15. Christ, that in every thing he might 
appear in the likeness of sinners, paid it, though he had no sin to atone for. }} 
3. Thus it became him to fulfil all righteousness, ch. iv. 15. He did this to 
set us anexample, Ist. Of rendering to all their due, tribute to whom tribute is 
due, Rom. xiii.7. The kingdom of Christ not being of this world, the favourites 
and officers of it are so far from having a power granted them, as such, to tax 
other people’s purses, that theirs are made liable to the powers that be. 2nd. Of 
sonkrbating to the support of the public worship of God in the places where 
we are. If we reap spiritual things, it is fit we should return carnal things. 
The temple was now made a den of thieves, and the temple worship a pretence 
for the opposition which the chief priests gave to Christ and his doctrine, and 
yet Christ paid this tribute. Note, Church duties, legally imposed, are to be 
pee notwithstanding church corruptions. We must take heed of using our 

iberty as a cloak of covetousness or maliciousness, 1 Pet. ii. 16. If Christ pay 
tribute, who can pretend an exemption? 
LL. How it was disputed, ver. 25: not with the collectors themselves, lest they 
should be irritated; but with Peter, that he might be satisfied in the reason why 
Christ paid tribute, and might not mistake about it. He brought the collectors 
into the house; but Christ prevented him, to give him a proof of his omniscience, 
and that no thought can be withheld from him: the disciples of Christ are 
never attacked but he knows it. Now, 
First. He appeals to the way of the kings of the earth, which is totake tribute 
of strangers, of the subjects of their kingdom, or foreigners that deal with 
them, but not of their own children, that are of their families. There is such a 
community of goods between parents and children, and a joint interest in what 
they have, that it would be absurd for the parents to levy taxes upon the chil- 
dren, or demand any thing from them; it is like one hand taxing the other. 
Secondly. He applies this to himself; ‘‘ Then are the children free.” Christ is 
the Son of God, and heir of all things: the temple is his temple, Mal. iii. 1; 
his Father’s house, Jno. ii. 16: in it he is faithful, as a son in his own house, 
Heb. iii. 6; and therefore not obliged to pay this tax for the service of the tem- 
ple. Thus Christ asserts his right, lest his paying this tribute should be mis- 
improved, to the weakening of his title as the Son of God and the king of Israel, 
and should have looked like a disowning of it himself. These immunities of 
the children are to be extended no further than our Lord Jesus himself; God’s 
children, by grace and adoption, are freed from the slavery of sin and Satan, 
but not from their subjection to civil magistrates in civil things. Here the law 
of Christ is express: “Let every soul (sanctified souls not excepted) be subject 
to the higher powers;” “‘render to Cwsar the things that are Cesar’s.” 
Ill. How it was paid, notwithstanding, ver. 27. 
First. For what reason Christ waived his privileges, and paid this tribute, 
though he was entitled to an exemption ; “lest we should offend them.” Few 
knew, as Peter did, that he was the Son of God; and it would have been a 
diminution of the honour of that great truth, which was yet a secret, to advance 
it now, to serve such a purpose as this: therefore Christ drops that argument, 
and considers, that if he should refuse this payment, it would increase people’s 
Dra pdice against him and his doctrine, and alienate their affections from him, 
and therefore resolves to pay it. Note, Christian prudence and humility teach 
us in many cases to recede from our right, rather than give offence by insisting 
upon it. e must never decline our duty for fear of giving offence: Christ’s 

reaching and miracles offended them, yet he went on with them, ch. xv. 12, 13. 

etter offend men than God; but we must deny ourselves in that which is our 
secular interest, sometimes, rather than give offence, as Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 13; 
Rom. xiv. 13. 

Secondly. What course he took for the payment of this tax: he furnished 
himself with money for it out of the mouth of a fish, ver. 27: wherein appears, 
1. The poverty of Christ: he had not fifteen pence at command to pay this tax 


be a real coming of that prophet before the second coming of the 
Saviour, which is yet future. Itis difficult, however, to reconcile this 
opinion with the statement made in verse 13; and Meyer says Jesus 
does not anywhere speak of a personal return of the actual Elijah. 
With this view we on the whole concur. 

xvii. 24. On this verse Dean Alford has the following note, after 
indicating that for “tribute money” we should render “the two 
drachmas ;’—* This was # sun paid annually by the Jews of twenty 
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that were diseased; it seems he did all gratis: “for 
our sakes he became poor,” 2 Cor. viii. 9. In his ordinary expenses he lived 
upon alms, Lu, viii. 3; andin extraordinary ones he lived upon miracles. He 
did not order Judas to pay this out of the bag which he carried; that was for 
subsistence; and he would not order that for his particular use which was 
intended for the benefit of the community. 2. The power of Christ, in fetching 
money out of a fish’s mouth for this purpose. Whether his omnipotence put it 
there, or his omniscience knew that it was there, it comes all to one; it was an 
evidence of his divinity, and that he is Lord of hosts. Those creatures that are 
most remote from man are at the command of Christ, even the fishes of the sea 
are under his feet, Ps. viii. 5. And to evidence his dominion in this lower 
world, and to accommodate himself to his present state of humiliation, he chose 
to take it out of a fish’s mouth, when he could have taken it out of an angel’s 
hand. Now observe, Ist. Peter must catch the fish, by angling. Even in 
miracles he would use means to encourage industry and endeayour— Peter has 
something to do, and it is in the way of his old “arene tapered teach us diligence 
in the employment we are called to, and called in. Do we expect Christ should 
ive to us; let us be ready to work for him? 2nd. The fish came up with money 
In the mouth of it, which represents to us the reward of obedience in obedience 
What work we do at Christ’s command Wise its own pay along with it, 
Ps. xix. 11. In keeping God’s commands, as well as after keeping them, there 
isa great reward. Peter was made a fisher of men, and those that he caught 
thus came up; where the heart is open to entertain Christ's Word, the hand is 
thy to encourage his ministers. 3rd. The piece of money was just enough to 


with, though he cured so many 


y the tax for Christ and Peter: ‘Thou shalt find a stater, the value of a 
ewish shekel, which would pay the poll-tax for two, for it was half a shekel, 
Hix. xxx. 13) Christ could as easily have commanded a bag of money as a piece 
of money; but he would teach us not to covet superfluities; but having enough 
for our present occasions, therewith to be content, and not to distrust God, 
though we live but from hand to mouth. Christ made the fish his cash-keeper, 
and why may we not make God’s providence our storehouse and treasury; an 
if we have a competency for to-day, “let to-morrow take thought for the things 
of itself.” Christ paid for himself and Peter; because, it is probable, here he 
only was assessed, and of him it was at this time demanded: perhaps the rest 
ha =e already, or were to pay elsewhere. The Papists make a great mystery 
of Christ’s paying for Peter, as if this made him the head and representative of 
the whole church; whereas the Payers of tribute for him was rather a sign 
of subjection than of superiority. His pretended successors pay no tribute, but 
exact it. Peter fished for this money, and therefore part of it went for his use. 
Those that are workers a ib with Christ in winning souls, shall be sharers 
with him in his glory, and shall shine with him. “ Give it for thee and me.” 
What Christ paid for himself was looked upon as a debt; what he paid for Peter 
was a courtesy to him. Note, It is a desirable thing, if God so please, to have 
wherewithal of this world’s goods, not only to be just, but_to be kind; not only 
to he charitable to the poor, but obliging to our friends. What isa great estate 
good for, but that it enables a man to do so much the more good. Observe, 
Lastly. That here is recorded the orders Christ gave to Peter what to do, 
the warrant he had; the effect is not particularly mentioned, but taken for 
granted, and justly ; for, with Christ, saying and doing are the same thing. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The Gospels are, in short, a record of what Jesus began both to do and to teach. In the 
foregoing chapter we had an account of his doings; in this, of his teachings; probably 
not all at the same time, in a continued discourse; but at several times, upon divers 
occasions, here put together as near akin. We have here, I. Instructions concerning 
humility, ver. 1—6. II. Concerning offences in general, ver. 7, particularly offences 
given: 1, By us to ourselves, ver. 8,9; 2. By 1s to others, ver. 10—l4; 3. By others 
to us, which are of two sorts; Ist. Scandalous s ns, that are to be reproved, ver. 15—20; 
2nd. Personal wrongs, that are to be forgiven, ver. 21—35. See how practical Christ’s 
preaching was; he could have revealed mysteries, but he pressed plain duties, especially 
those that are most displeasing to flesh and blood. 


e_~___: T the same time came the disciples 

= — unto Jesus, saying, Who is 
the greatest in the kingdom 
of heavenP 2 And _ Jesus 
called a little child unto him, 
and set him in the midst of 
them, 3 And said, Verily I 
say unto you, Except ye be 
converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 4 Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven. 5 And whoso 
shall receive one such little child in my name 
receiveth me. 6 But whoso shall offend one 
of these little ones which believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and ¢hat he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea. 

As there never was a greater pattern of humility, so there never was a greater 


preacher of it, than Christ: he took all occasions to command it, to commend it 
to his disciples and followers. 

The occasion of this discourse here concerning humility, was an unbecoming 
contest among the disciples for precedency. They came to him, saying among 
themselves, (lor they were ashamed to ask, Mar. ix. 34,) “‘ Who is the greatese 
in the kingdom of heaven?” ‘They mean not, who by character; then the ques- 
tion had been good, that they might know what graces and duties to excel ing 


years old and upwards, towards the temple in Jerusalem (Ex, | 
xxx. 13; 2 Kings xii. 4; 2 Chron. xxiv. 6—9). Josephus says of 
Vespasian, ‘ He levied a tribute on the Jews all over the world, com- 
pelling each man to pry two drachmas yearly into the capital, as 
they formerly used to do to the temple at Jerusalem.’ ” It does not 
quite appear whether this payment was compulsory or not; the 
question here asked would look as if it were voluntary, and theres 
fore by some declined. Many commentators, both ancient and moderm 
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but, who by name. They had heard much, and preached much, of the kingdom 
of heaven, the kingdom of the Messiah, hjs chrrch in this world; but as vet 
they were so far from having any clear notion of it, that they dreamt of a tem- | 
poral kingdom, and the external pomp and power of it. Christ had lately fore- | 
told his sufferings, and the glory that should follow—that he should rise again ; 
from whence they expected his kingdom would commence; and now they thougnt 
it was time to put in for their places in it. It is good, in such cases, Lo speak 
early. Upon other discourses of Christ to that purpos:; debates of this kind 
arose, ch. xx. 19, 20; Lu. xxii. 22,24. He spoke many words or his sufferings, 
but only one of his glory; yet they fasten upon that, and overlook the other ; 
and instead of asking how they mght have strength and grace to suffer with 
him, they ask him who shall be highest in reigning witr him. Note, Many love to 
hear and speak of privileges and glory, that are willing to pass by the thoughts 
of work and trouble; they look so much at the crown, that they forget the 
yoke and the cross. So the disciples here did, when they asked, “ Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

First. They suppose that all that have a place in that dati tee are great, for 
it is a “ kingdom of priests.” Note, Those are truly great that are truly good ; 
and they will appear so at last, when Christ shall own them as his, though 
never sq mean and poor in the world. 

Secondly. They suppose that there are degrees in this greatness. All the saints 
are honourable, but not all alike so; one star differs from another star in glory. 
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All David’s officers were not worthies, nor all his worthies of the first three. 

Thirdly. They ele it must be some of them that must be prime ministers 
of state. To whom should King Jesus “delight to do honour,” but to them, who 
had left all for him, and were now his companions in patience and tribulation. 

Fourthly. They strive who it should be, each having some pretence or other 
to it. Peter was always the chief speaker, and already had the keys given him, 
and he expects to be lord chancellor, or lord chamberlain of the household, 
and so to bethe greatest. Judas had the bag, and therefore he expects to be lord 
treasurer, which, though now he came last, he hopes will then denominate him 
the greatest. Simon and Jude are nearly related to Christ; and they hope to 
take place of all the great officers of state, as princes of the blood. John is the 
beloved disciple, the favourite of the prince, and therefore hopes to be greatest. 
Andrew was first called, and why should not he be first preferred? Note, 
We are very apt to amuse and humour ourselves with foolish fancies of things 
that will never be. 

Il. The discourse itself, which is a just rebuke to the question, who should 
be greatest? And we have abundant reason to think, that if Christ ever in- 
tended that Peter, and his successors at Rome, should be the heads of the 
church, and his chief vicars on earth, having so fair an occasion given him, he 
would now have let his disciples know it; but so faris he from this, that his 
answer disallows and condemns the thing itself. Christ will not lodge such an 
authority or supremacy any where in his church; whoever pretend to it are 
usurpers. Instead of settling any of the disciples in this dignity, he warns them 
all not to put in for it. Christ here teacheth them to be humble: 

First. By a sign, ver. 2: “He called a little child unto him, and set him in the 
midst of them.” Christ often taught by signs, or sensible representations, com- 
pte to the eye, as the prophets of old. Note, Humility is a lesson so 

ardly learned, that we have need by all ways and means to be taught it. 
When we look upon a little child, we should be put in mind of the use Christ 
made of this child: sensible things must be improved to spiritual purposes. He 
“set him in the midst of them,” not that they might play with him, but learn 
ey him. Grown men and great men should not disdain the company of little 
children, or think it below them to take notice of them. They may either 
speak to them, and give instruction to them, or look upon them, and receive 
instruction from them. Christ himself, when a child, was in the midst of the 
doctors, Lu. ii. 46. 

Secondly. By a sermon upon this sign, in which he shews them and us, 1. The 
necessity of humility, ver. 3. His preface is solemn, and commands both atten- 
tion and assent: “ Verily I say unto you,” (I, the Amen, the faithful witness, say 
it;) “Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” Here observe, Ist. What it is that he requires and 
insists upon. First. ‘You must be converted; you must be of another mind, and 
in another frame and temper, must have other thoughts, both of yourselves and 
of the kingdom of heaven, before you be fit for a place in it. This pride, ambition 
and affectation of honour and dominion, which appears in you, must be re ented 
of, mortified, and reformed, and you must come to yourselves.’ Note, Besides 
the first conversion of a soul, from a state of nature toa state of grace, there are 
after conversions, from_particular paths of backsliding, which are equally ne- 
cessary to salvation. very step out of the way by sin, must be a step into it 
again by repentance. When Peter repented of his denying his Master, he was 
converted. Secondly. You must become as little children. Note, Converting 

race makes us like little children; not foolish as children, 1 Cor. xiv. 20; nor 

ckle, Eph. iv. 14; nor playful, ch. xi. 16; but, as children, we must desire the 
sincere milk of the Word, 1 Pet. ii. 2; as children, we must “be careful for no- 
thing,” but leave it to our heavenly Father to care for us, ch, vi. 31 ; we must, as 
children, be as harmless and inoffensive, and void of malice, 1 Cor. xiv. 20; 
governable and under command, Gal. iv. 2; and (which is here chiefly intended) 
we must be humble as little children, who do not take state upon them, nor 
stand upon the punctilios of honour; the child of a gentleman will play with 
the child of a beggar, Rom. xii. 16; the child in rags, if it have the breast, is 
well enough pleased, and envies not the gaiety of the child in silks: little chil- 
dren have no great aims at great places, nor projects to raise themselves in the 
world; they exercise not themselves in things too high for them; and we 
should, in like manner, behave and quiet ourselves, Ps. cxxxi. 1, 2: as children 
are little in body, and iow in stature, so we must be little and low in spirit, and 
in our thoughts of ourselves. This is a temper which leads to other good dis- 
positions: the age of childhood is the learning age. 2nd. What stress he lays 
upon this. Without this “you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

ote, Disciples of Christ have need to be kept in awe by threatenings, that they 
may fear lest they seem to come short, Heb. iv. 1. The disciples, when they put 
that question, ver. 1, thought themselves sure of the kingdom of heaven; but 
Christ awakens them to be jealous of themselves. They were ambitious of 
being greatest in the kingdom of heaven: Christ tells them that, except they 
come to a better temper, they should never come thither. Note, Many that set 
up for great ones in the church, prove not only little, but nothing, and are 
found to have no part or lot in the matter. Our Lord designs here to shew 
the great danger of pride and ambition; whatever profession men make, 
if they allow themselves in this sin, they will be rejected both from God’s 
tabernacle and from his holy hill. Pride threw the angels that sinned out of 
heaven, and will keep us out, if we be not converted from it. They that are 
lifted up with pride “ fall into the condemnation of the devil.” To prevent this, 
we must become as little children; and in order to that, must be first born again— 
must put on a new man, must be like the holy child Jesus ; so he is called even 
after Ne ascension, Acts iv. 27. 2. He shews the honour and advancement that 
attend humility, ver. 4; which is a direct but surprising answer to their ques- 
tion: he that humbles himself as a little child, though he may fear that hereby 
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he will render himselt contemptible, as low spirits do, that hereby throw them- 
Selves out 0: tne way of preferment, yet the same is greatest in the kingdon: of 
heaveu. Note, The humblest Christians are the best Christians, and most like 
to Christ, and highest in his favour—are best disposed for the communications 
of Divine grace, and fittest to serve God in this world, and enjoy him in another. 
They are great, for God overlooks heaven and earth to look on such; and 
certainly those are to be most respected and honoured in the church that 
are most humble and self-denying; for though thes least seek it, they best 

eserve it. 3. The special care Christ takes for those that are humble: he 
espouseth their cause, protects them, interests himself in their concerns, and 
will see that they are not wronged, but they shall be righted. ‘Those that thus 
humble themselves will be afraid, 1st. That paca will receive them: and 
as to that fear, ver. 5, “ Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name 
receiveth me.” Whatever kindnesses are done to such, Christ takes as done to 
himself: whoso entertains a meek and humble Christian, keeps him in coun- 
tenance, will not let him lose by his modesty, takes him into his love, and friend- 
ship, and society, and care, and studies to do him a kindness, and doth this in 
Christ’s name, for his sake, because he bears the image of Christ, serves Christ ; 
and because Christ has received him, this shall be accepted and recompensed 
as an acceptable piece of respect to Christ. Observe, Though it be but one 
such little child that is received in Christ’s name, it shall be accepted. Note, 
The tender regard Christ has to his church extends itself to every particular 
member, even the meanest; not only to the whole family, but to every child of 
the family: the less they are in themselves to whom we shew kindness, the 
more there is of good will in it to Christ; the less it is for their sakes, the more 
itis for his, and he takes it accordingly. If Christ were personally among us, 
we think we should never do enough to welcome him. ‘The poor, the poor in 
spirit, we have always with us; and they are his receivers: see ch, xxv. 35—40. 
2nd. They will be afraid that every body will abuse them. The basest men 
delight to trample upon the humble, verat censura columbas,—‘ censure 
pounces on doves.’ This objection he obviates, ver. 6; where he warns all 
people, as they will answer it at their utmost peril, not to offer any injury to 
one of Christ’s little ones. This word makes a wall of fire about them; he 
that toucheth them, toucheth the apple of God’s eye. 

bserve, First. The crime supposed, offending one of these little ones, that 

believe in Christ. Their believing in Christ, though they be little ones, unites 
them to him; so that as they partake of the benefit of his sufferings, so he par- 
takes in the wrongs of theirs, and interests him in their cause. Even the little 
ones, that believe, have the same privilege with the great ones, for they have all 
obtained like precious faith. There are those that offend these little ones, by 
drawing them to sin, 1 Cor. viii. 10, 113; grieving and vexing their righteous 
souls; discouraging them; taking occasion, from their mildness, to make a prey 
of them, in their persons, families, goods, or good name. Thus the best men 
have oft met with the worst treatment in this world. Secondly. The punish- 
ment of this crime; intimated in that word, “better for him that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” The sin is so heinous, and the ruin propor- 
tionably so great, that he had better undergo the sorest punishments inflicted 
on the worst of malefactors, which can only kill the body. Note, 1st. Hell is 
worse than the depth of the sea; for it is a bottomless pit, and it is a burnin 
lake. The depth of the sea is only killing, but hell istormenting. We meet wit 
one that had comfort in the depth of the sea: it was Jonah, Jon, ii. 2, 4, 9; 
but never any had the least grain or glimpse of comfort in hell, nor will have, 
to eternity. 2nd. The irresistible, irrevocable doom of the reat Judge will sink 
sooner and surer, and bind faster, than a millstone hanged about the neck: it 
fixeth a great gulf, that can never be broke through, Lu. xvi. 26. Offending 
Christ’s little ones, though by omission, is assigned as the reason of that 
dreadful sentence, “ Go, ye cursed,” which will at last be the doom of proud 
persecutors. 


7 Woe unto the world because of offences ! for it 
must needs be that offences come; but woe to that 
man by whom the offence cometh! 8 Wherefore 
if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and 
cast them from thee: it is better for thee to enter 
into life halt or maimed, rather than having two 
hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting fire. 
9 And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and 
cast 7¢ from thee: it is better for thee to enter into 
life with one eye, rather than having two eyes to be 
cast into hell fire. 10 Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, That 
in heaven their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father which is in heaven. 11 For the Son of 
man is come to save that which was lost. 12 How 
think ye? if aman have an hundred sheep, and one 
of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety 
and nine, and goeth into the mountains, and seeketh 
that which is gone astray? 13 And if so be that 
he find it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more 
of that sheep, than of the ninety and nine which 
went not astray. 14 Even so it is not the will of 
four Father which is in heaven, that one of these 
ittle ones should perish. 


Our Saviour here speaks of offences, or scandals : . 
I. Jn general, ver. 7. He takes occasion, from the mention of the offend- 
ing the little ones, to speak more generally of offences. That is an offence, 


and among them no less names than Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Jerome, and Augustine, seem to have missed the meaning of this 


miracle, by interpreting the payment as a civil one, which it certainly 
was not.” The drachma was about the same as the Roman denarius 
or penny, or sevenpence-halfpenny of our money. Two drachmas 
were half a shekel, or therenbout. The Hebrew name for this 
amount was a bekah, as shown by Ex. xxxviii. 26, with which com- 
pare Ex, xxx. 13, 15. That our Lord was wont to pay the custom- 


ary amount in support of the Temple is quite in harmony with his 
general conformity to the religious customs of the nation. Accord- 
ing to the Talmudists, the collection of the two drachmas began 
on the 15th of the month Adar, or February. 

xvii. 25, 26. There seems to be a deeper thought in these words: 
“The children of kings do nut pay taxes; this charge is paid to the 
King of heaven and earth, whose son [ am; therefore I am not re- 
quired to pay the tribute which is justly expected from others.” 


lol 
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1. Which occasions guilt; which, by enticement or affrightment, tends to draw 
men from that which is good, to that which is evil. 2. Which occasions grief; 
which makes the heart of the righteous sad. Now, concerning offences, Christ 
nere tells them 

First. That they were certain things: “ It must needs be that offences come.” 
When we are sure there is danger, we should be the better armed: not that 
Christ’s word necessitates any man to offend; but it is a prediction, upon a view 
of the causes. Considering the subtlety and malice of Satan, the weakness and 
depravity of men’s hearts, and the foolishness that is found there, it is morally 
impossible but that there should be oftences; and God has determined to permit 
them, for wise and holy ends, that both they which are perfect, and they which 
are not, may be made manifest: see 1 Cov. xi. 19; Dan. xi. 35. Being told be- 
fore that there will be seducers, tempters, persecutors, and many ill examples, 
let us stand upon our guard, ch. xxiv. 24; Acts xx. 29, 30. 

Secondly. That they would be woful things, and the consequences of them 
fatal. Here is a double woe annexed to offences: 1. A woe to the careless 
and unguarded, to whom the offence is given: ‘‘ Woe to the world because of 
offences.” The obstructions and oppositions given to faith and holiness in all 
places are the bane and plague of mankind, and the ruin of thousands. This 
present world is an evil world; it is so full of offences, of sins, and snares, and 
sorrows: a dangerous road we travel, full of stumblingblocks, precipices, and 
false guides. “Woe to the world!” As for those whom God hath chosen, and 
called out of the world, and delivered from it, they are preserved by the power 
of God from the prejudice of these offences, are helped over all these stones of 
stumbling. They that love God’s law have great peace, and nothing shall 
offend them, Ps. cxix. 165. 2. A woe to the wicked, that wilfully give the 
offence: “ But woe to that man by whom the offenee cometh.” Though it 
must needs be that the offence will come, yet that will be no excuse for the 
offenders. Note, Though God makes the sins of sinners to serve his purposes, 
yet that will not secure them from his wrath; and the guilt will be laid at the 
door of those that give the offence, though they also fall under a woe that take 
it. Note, They who any way hinder the salvation of others will find their own 
condemnation the more intolerable; like Jeroboam, that sinned, and made Israel 
to sin. This woe is the moral of that judicial law, Hx. xxi. 33, 34; xxii. 6, that 
he who opened the pit, and kindled the fire, was accountable for all the damage 
that ensued. The antichristian generation by whom came the great offence 
will fall under this woe, for their delusions of sinners, 2 Z’hes. ii. 11, 12, and their 
persecutions of saints, Rev. xvii. 1, 2,6; for the righteous God will reckon with 
those that ruin the eternal interests of precious souls, and the temporal in- 
terests of precious saints; for precious in the sight of the Lord is the blood of 
souls and the blood of saints; and men will be reckoned with, not only for their 
doings, but for the fruit of their doings, the mischief done by them. 

Il. Jn particular. Christ speaks here of offences given. 

First. By us to ourselves, which is expressed by our hand or foot offending 
us. In such a case, it must be cut off, ver. 8,9. This Christ had said before, 
ch, v. 29, 30, where it especially refers to seventh commandment sins; here it is 
taken more generally. Notes hose hard sayings of Christ, which are displeas- 
ing to flesh and blood, need to be repeated to us again and again, and all little 
enough. Now observe, 1. What it is that is here enjoined. We must part with an 
eye, or a hand, or a foot,—that is, that whatever it is which is dear to us,—when 
it proves unavoidably an occasion of sin to us. Note, Ist. ne phew ap temp- 
tations to sin arise from within ourselves: our own eyes and hands offend us; 
if there were never a devil to tempt us, we should be “ drawn away of our own 
lust.” Nay, those things which in themselves are pee and may be used as 
instruments of good, yet, through the corruptions of our hearts, prove snares 
to us, incline us to sin, and hinderus in duty. 2nd. In such a case we must, as 
far as lawfully we may, part with that which we cannot keep without bein 
entangled in sin by it. First. It is certain the inward lust must be mortifie 
though it be dear to us as an eye orahand. The flesh, with its affections and 
lusts, must be mortified, Gal. v. 24; the body of sin must be destroyed; cor- 
rupt inclinations and appetites must be checked and crossed; the beloved lust 
that has been rolled under the tongue as a sweet morsel, must be abandoned 
with abhorrence. Secondly. The outward occasions of sin must be avoided, 
though we aaa put as great a violence upon ourselves as it would be to cut 
off a hand or pluck out an eye. When Abraham quitted his native country, for 
fear of being ensnared into the idolatry of it, and when Moses quitted Pharaoh’s 
court, for fear of being entangled in the sinful pleasures of it, there was a right 
hand cut off. We must think nothing too dear to part with for the keeping of a 
good conscience. 2. Upon what inducement this is required: “It is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to be cast into hell.” 
The argument is taken from the future state, from heaven and hell; thence are 
fetched the most cogent dissuasions from sin. The argument is the same with 
that of the apostle, Rom. viii. 13. 1st. lf we live after the flesh, we must die; 
having two eyes, no breaches made upon the body of sin, inbred corruption, 
like Adonijah, never displeased, we shall be cast into hell fire. 2nd. If we 
through the Spirit mortify the deeds of the body, we shall live: that is meant 
by our entering into life maimed; that is, the body of sin maimed; and it is but 
maimed at the best, while we are in this world. If the right hand of the old 
man be cut off, and its right eye plucked out, its chief policies blasted, and 
powers broken, it is well; but there is still an eye and a hand remaining, with 
which it will struggle. They that are Christ’s have nailed the flesh to the 
cross, but it is not yet dead; its life is prolonged, but its dominion taken 
away, Dan. vii. 12; and the deadly wound given it, that shall not be healed. 

Secondly. Concerning offences given by us to others, especially Christ’s little 
ones, which we are here charged to take heed of, pursuant to what he had said, 
ver. 6. Observe, 

1. The caution itself: “Take heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones.” This is spoken to the disciples. As Christ will be displeased with the 
enemies of his ehurch, if they wrong any of the members of it, even the least, 
so he will be displeased with the great ones of the church, if they despise the 
little ones of it: “You that are striving who shall be greatest, take heed lest in 
this contest you despise the little ones.” We may understand it literally, of 
little children; of them Christ was speaking, ver. 3, 4; the infant seed of the 
faithful belong to the family of Christ, and are not to be despised ; or, figura- 
tively, true but weak believers are these little ones, that, in their outward 
condition, or the frame of their spirits, are like little children, the lambs of 
Christ’s flock. 1st. We must not despise them; not think meanly of them, as 
lamps despised, Job xii. 5. We must not make a jest of their infirmities, not 
look upon them with contempt, nor carry it scornfully or disdainfully towards 
them, as if we cared not what became of them: we must not say, ‘ Though they 
be offended, and grieved, and stumbled, what is that to us?’ nor make a slight 
matter cf doing that which will entangle and perplex them. This despising of 
the little ones is what we are largely Matfoned agdinse: Rom. xiv. 3,10, 15, 20, 21. 
We must not impose upon the consciences of others, nor bring them into sub- 
jection to our humours, as they do who say to men’s souls, “‘ Bow down, that we 
may go over.” There is a respect owing to every man’s conscience that appears 
to be conscientious. 2nd. We must take heed that we do not despise them: 
we must be afraid of the sin, and be very cautious what we say and do, lest we 


xvii. 27. ‘The sea,” was the fresh-water lake of Tiberias, or sea of 
Galilee. The idea that there was no miracle, but that a fish was 
caught and sold for a piece of money (a stater, or shekel, worth 
half-a-crown), is quite untenable. Nothing in the language justi- 
fies such a supposition. 

xviii. 10, ‘The meaning of our Lord’s words here has been much 
disputed. Three principal opinions have been advocated :—1l. That 
certain attendant and guardian angels are allotted to individuals, 
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should, through inadvertency, give offence to Christ’s little ones—lest we put 
contempt upon them, and are not aware of it. There were those that hated 
them, and cast them out, and yet said, “ Let the Lord be glorified.” And we 
must be afraid of the punishment: ‘lake heed of despising them, for it is at 
your peril if yon do.’ . oa 
2. The reasons to enforce the caution. We must not look upon these little 
ones as contemptible; because, really, they are considerable: let not earth 
despise those whom Heaven respects; nor let them be looked upon byus with 
disdain whom God has put ‘honour upon, and looks upon with respect, as his 
favourites. To prove that the little ones which believe in Christ are worthy 
to be respected, consider, Ist. The ministration of the good angels about them: 
“In heaven their angels always behold the face of my Father.” This Christ 
saith to us, and we may take it upon his word, who came frem heaven to let us 
know what is done there by the world of angels. Two things he lets us know 
concerning them; First. That they are the little ones’ angels. God’s angels 
are theirs, for all his is ours, if we be Christ’s, 1 Cor. iii. 22. They are theirs, 
for they have a charge concerning them, to minister for their good, feb. i. 14, 
to pitch their tents about them, and bear them up in their arms. Some have 
imagined that every particular saint has a guardian angel; but what need we 
suppose that, when we are sure every particular saint, when there is occasion, 
has a guard of angels? This is particularly applied here to the liftle ones, 
because they are most despised and most exposed. They have but little that 
they can call their own, but they can look by faith on the heavenly hosts, and 
eall them theirs. While the great ones of the world have honourable men for 
their retinue and guards, the little ones of the church are attended with glo- 
rious angels; which speaks not only their dignity, but the danger those run 
themselves upon that despise and abuse them. _It is ill being enemies to those 
who are so guarded; and it is good having God for our God, for then we 
have his angels for our angels. Secondly. That they “‘ always behold the face 
of the Father in heaven.” This speaks, Ist. The angels’ continual felicity and 
honour. The happiness of heaven consists in the vision of God, seeing him 
face to face, as he is, beholding his beauty: this the angels have without inter- 
ruption ; when they are ministering to us on earth, yet even then, by contempla- 
tion, they behold the face of God, for they are “full of eyes within.” Gabriel, 
when speaking to Zacharias, yet stands in the presence of God, Rev. iv. 8; 
Lu.i.19. The expression intimates, as some think, the special dignity and 
honour of the little ones’ angels: the prime ministers of state are said to see the 
king’s face, Est. i. 14; as if the strongest angels had the charge of the weakest 
saints. 2d. It speaks their continual readiness to minister to the saints: 
they “behold the face of God,” expecting to receive orders from him, what to 
do for the good of the saints. “As the eyes of the servant are to the hand of 
his master,” ready to go or come upon the least beck, so the eyes of the angels 
are upon the face of od, waiting for the intimations of his will, which those 
winged messengers fly mate to fulfil: they go and return like a flash of light- 
ning, Hze.i. 14. If we would behold the face of God in glory hereafter, as the 
angels do, Lu. xx. 36, we must “behold the face of God” now, in readiness to 
our duty, as they do, Acts ix. 6. 2nd. The gracious design of Christ concerning 
them, ver. 11: “For the Son of man is come to save that which was lost. 
This is a reason, First. Why the little ones’ angels have such a charge con- 
cerning them, and do attend upon them: it isin pursuance of Christ’s design to 
save them. Note, The ministration of angels is founded in the mediation of 
Christ ; through him angels are reconciled to us; and when they celebrated 
God’s good will towards men, to it they annexed their own. Secondly. Why 
they are not to be despised: because Christ came to save them, to save them 
that are lost; that is, the little ones that are lost in their own eyes, Jsa. lyvi. 3, 
that are at a loss within themselves; or rather, the children of men. Note, 
Ist. Our souls by nature are lost souls, as a traveller is lost that is out of his 
way, as a convicted prisoner is lost. God lost the service of fallen man, lost 
the honour he should have had from him. 2nd. Christ's errand into the world 
was to save that which was lost, to reduce us to our allegiance, restore us to 
our work, reinstate us in our privileges, and so to put us into the right way 
that leads to our great end; to save those that are spiritually lost from being 
eternally so. 3rd. This is a good reason why the least and weakest believers 
should not be despised or offended. If Christ put such a value upon them, let 
not us undervalue them; if he denied himself so much for their salvation, surely 
we should deny ourselves for their edification and consolation. See this argu- 
ment urged, Jtom., xiv. 15; 1 Cor. viii. 11,12. Nay, if Christ care into the world 
to save souls, and his heart is so much upon that work, he will reckon severely 
with those that obstruct and hinder it by obstructing the pro ress of those that 
are setting their faces heavenwards, and so thwart his great design. 3rd. The 
tender regard which our heavenly father has to these little ones, and his con- 
cern for their welfare. This is illustrated by a comparison, ver. 12—14. Ob- 
serve the gradation of the argument: the angels of God are their servants, the 
Son of God is their Saviour, and, to complete their honour, God himself is their 
friend: ‘‘ None shall pluck them out of my Father’s hand,” Jno. x. 24. Here is, 
1. The comparison, ver. 12,13: The owner that has lost one sheep out of a 
hundred, doth not slight it; but diligently inquires after it, is hugely pleased 
when he has found it, and has in that a sensible and affecting 1 more than in 
the ninety and nine that wandered not. The fear he was in o losing that one, 
and the surprise of finding it, add to that joy. Now this is applicable, ist. To 
the state of fallen man in general: he is strayed like a lost sheep; the angels 
that stood were as the ninety-nine that neyer went astray: wandering man is 
sought upon the mountains, which Christ in a great fatigue traversed in pur- 
suit of him, and he is found; which is matter of joy. Greater joy there is in 
heaven for returning sinners than for remaining angels. 2nd. To particular 
believers that are offended, and put out of their way by the stumblingblocks 
that are laid in their way, or the wiles of those that seduce them out of the 
way. Now, though but one of a hundred should thereby be driven off, as sheep 
easily are, yet that one shall be looked after with a great deal of care, the return 
of it welcomed with a great deal of pleasure; andtherefore the wrong done to 
it, no doubt, will be reckoned for with a great deal of displeasure. if there be 
joy in heaven for the finding of one of these little ones, there is wrath in heaven 
for the offending of them. ote, God is graciously concerned, not only for his 
flock in general, but for every lamb or sheep that belongs to it. Though they 
are eS 1 out of these many he can easily miss one, for he is a great 
Shepherd; but not so easily lose it, for he is a good Shepherd, and takes a 
more particular cognizance of his flock than ever any did; for he “ calleth 
his own sheep by name,” Jno. x. 3. See a full exposition of this parable, 
Eze. xxxiv. 2, 10, 16,19. 2 The reddition of this comparison, ver. 14: “lt is 
not the will of your Father that one of these little ones should’ os More 
is implied than is expressed: it is not his will that any should perish; but, 
Ist. It is his will that these little ones should be saved; it is the will of his 
design and delight; he has designed it, and his heart is upon it, and he wii: 
effect it: it is the will of his precept that all should do what they can to further 
it, and nothing to hinder it. 2nd. This care extends ‘tself to every particular 
member of the flock, even the meanest. We think, if but one or two be offended 
and ensnared, it is no great matter, we need not mind it; but God's thoughits of 
love and tenderness are above ours. 3rd. Lt is intimated that those who 


even in childhood. 2. That the humble disciples of Christ are 
favoured with special angelic ministrations. 3. That the souls 
of deceased children, here called angels, are admitted to the bliss 
of heaven. The first opinion is a very ancient one, and is still 
maintained by the Romish Church and some others. But our Lord 
certainly does not say that angels are the guardians of children in 
the sense meant. What he says is that in heaven the angels always 
see the face of God, which is quite a different thing. In defeace of 
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any thing by which: any of these little ones are brought into danger of perishing, || persists in the wrong that he has done thee, ..nd proceeds to do thee further 


contradict the will of God, and highly provoke him; and though they cannot 
prevail in it, yet they will be reckoned with for it, by Him who, in his saints 
as in other things, is Jealous of his honour, and will not bear to have it trampled 
on: see /e4. iii. 15. What mean ye that you beat my people? Ps. Ixxvi. 8, 9. 
Observe that, ver. 19, Christ_ called God, “my Father which is in heaven ;” 
ver. I4, he calls him ‘your Father which is in heaven,” intimating that he is 
not ashamed to call his poor disciples brethren,—for have not he and they one 
Father? Jno. xx. 17: “Lascend to my Father, and your Father ;” therefore 
ours, because his. This intimates likewise the ground of the safety of his little 
ones, that God is their Father, and is therefore inclined to succour them. A 
father takes care of all his children, but is particularly tender of the little ones, 
Gen. xiv. 20. He is their Father in heaven, a place of prospect, and therefore 
ae sees all the indignities offered them; and a ati of power, therefore he is 
able to avenge them, This comforts offended little ones, that their Witness is 
in heaven, Job xvi. 19; their Judge is there, Ps. Ixviii. 45. 


15 Moreover if thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother. 16 But if he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word may be established. 
17 And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell 7 unto 
the church: but if he neglect to hear the church, 
Jet him be unto thee as an heathen man and a pub- 
lican. 18 Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. 19 Again I say unto you, That if two of 
you shall agree on earth as saimehing any thing that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven. 20 For where two or three are 

athered together in my name, there am I in the) 
midst of them. 


Christ, having cautioned his disciples not to give offence, comes next to direct | 
them what they must do in case of offences given them; which may be under- 
stood, either of personal injuries—and then these directions are intended for 
the preserving the peace of the chureh, — or of public scandals, —and then they 
are intended for the preserving of the purity and beauty of the church. Let us 
consider it both ways. er. 

1. Let us apply it to the quarrels that happen among Christians upon any ac- 
count. lf thy brother trespass against thee, by grieving thy soul, 1 Cor. viii. 12, 
by affronting thee, or putting contempt or abuse upon thee; if he blemish thy 
good name by false reports or tale-bearing ; if he encroach on thy rights, or be 
any way injurious to thee in thy estate; if he be guilty of any of those trespasses 
that are instanced in Lev. yi. 2, 3; if he transgress the laws of justice, charity, 
or relative duties,—these are trespasses against us, and often happen among 
Christ’s disciples; and sometimes, for want of prudence, are of very ill con- 
sequence. Now observe what is the rule prescribed in this case : 

irst. “ Go, and tell him his fault between him and thee alone.” Let this be 
compared with, and explained by, Lev. xix.17: “ Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thy heart;” that is, ‘If thou hast conceived a displeasure at thy brother, for 
any injury he hath done thee, do not suffer thy resentments to ripen into a secret 
malice, like a wound that is most dangerous when it bleeds inwardly; but give 
vent to them in a mild and grave admonition; let them so spend themselves, 
and they will expire the sooner: do not go and rail against him behind his 
back; but thou shalt in any ways reprove him. If he hath, indeed, done thee a 
considerable wrong, endeavour to make him sensible of it; but let the rebuke 
be private, between thee and him alone; if thou wouldst convince him, do not 
expose him, for that will but exasperate him, and make the reproof look like a 
revenge.” This agrees with Pr. xxv. 8, 9: “ Go not forth hastily to strive,” but 
“ debate thy cause with thy neighbour himself,”—‘ argue it calmly and amica- 
bly ; and “if he shall hear thee,” well and good, “thou hast gained thy brother ;” 
there is an end of the pontre venny: and it is a happy end; let no more be said of 
it, but let the falling out of friends be the renewing of friendship.’ 

Secondly. “1f he will not hear thee;” if he will not own himself in a fault, nor 
come to an agreement, yet do not despair, but try what he will say to it if thou 
“take one or two more,” not only to be witnesses of what passeth, but to reason 
the case further with him; he will be the more likely to hearken to them, 
because they are disinterested; and if reason will rule him, the word of reason 
“inthe mouth of two or three witnesses” will be better spoken to him, (plus 
vident oculi quam oculus,—‘ Many eyes see more than one,’) and more regarded 
oy him, and perhaps it will influence him to acknowledge his error, and to say, 

repent. 

Thirdl . “If he shall neglect to hear them,” and will not refer the matter to 
their arbitration, then tell it to the church—to the ministers, elders, or other 
officers, or the most considerable persons in the congregation you belong to; 
make them the referees to accommodate the matter; and do not, presently 
appeal to the magistrate, or fetch a writ for him. ‘This is fully explained by the 
apostle, 1 Cor. vi., where he reproves those that went to law before the unjust 
and not before the saints, ver. 1; and would have the saints to judge those small 
matters (ver. 2) that pertain to this life, ver. 3. If you ask who is the church, 
that must be told, the apostle directs there, ver. 5, “Is there not a wise man 
among you?”—those of the church that are ee most capable of deter- 
mining such matters; and he speaks ironically, when he saith, ver. 4, “Set 
them to judge who are least esteemed in the church;”— those, if there be no 
netter, those—rather thau suffer an irreconcilable breach between two church 
memoers. This rule was then in a special manner requisite, when the civil 
government was in the hands of such as were not only aliens, but enemies. 

Fourthly. “ If he will not hear the church,” will not stand to their award, but 


both the first and second views, it is said that to see the face of God 
is to be his servant, to receive his commands, and to enjoy his 
favour. This explanation seems, however, to be a direct argument 
am favour of the third explanation, the supporiers of which, with 
Watson, refer to Acts xii, 15, as showing that the sjurit of a 
deceased person is called an angel. ‘This last view is certainly 
consistent with the Scripture doctrine that angels minister to the 
children of God, while it is very comforting to hereaved purents. 


wrong, “ let him be to thee as a heathen man, and a publican ;”— take the benefit 


of the law against him, but let that always be the last remedy; appeal not to 
the courts of justice till thou hast first tried all other means to compromise the 
matter in variance; or thou mayest, if thou wilt, break off thy friendship and 


familiarity with him; though thou must by no means study revenge, yet thou 
mayest choose whether thou wilt have any dealings with him, at least in such a 
Way as may give him an opportunity of doing the like again: thou wouldest 
have healed him, wouldest have preserved his friendship, but he would not 
and so has forfeited it. If aman cheat and abuse me once, it is his fault; if 
twice, it is my own. 

Il. Let us apply it to scandalous sins, which are an offence to the little ones, 
of ill example to those that are weak and pliable, and of great grief to those 
that are weak and timorous. Christ having taught us to indulge the weakness 
of our brethren, here cautions us not to indulge their wickedness under pre- 
tence of that. Christ, designing to erect a church for himself in the world, here 
took care, 1. Of its purity: that it might have an expulsive faculty, a power to 
cleanse and clear itself, like a fountain of living waters, which is necessary as 
long as the net of the Gospel brings up both good fish and bad. 2. Of its peace 
and order: that every member may know his place and duty, and the purity of 
it may be preserved in a regular way, and not tumultuously. Now let us see, 

First. What is the case supposed. “If thy brother trespass against thee.” 
1, The offender is a brother; one that is in Christian communion, that is bap- 
tized, that hears the Word, and prays with thee, with whom thou joinest in the 
worship of God, statedly or occasionally. Note, Church discipline is for 
church members: “Them that are without, God judgeth,” 1 Cor. v. 12, 13. 
When any trespass is done against us, it is good to remember that the tres- 
passer is a brother, which furnisheth us with a qualifying consideration. 2. The 
offence is a trespass against thee: ‘If thy brother sin against thee, (so the word 
is,) if he do any thing which is offensive to thee as a Christian.’ Note, A gross 
sin against God is a trespass against his people, that have a true concern for 
his honour. Christ and believers have twisted interests; what is done against 
them, Christ takes as done against himself ; and what is done against him, they 
cannot but take as done against themselves: “ The reproaches of them that 
Sig abe ott thee are fallen upon me,” Ps. Lxix. 9. 

econdly. What is.to be done in this case. We have here, 

1. The rules pecipes ver. 15—17. Proceed in this method: 

_Ist. “Go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone.” Do not stay 
till he comes to thee; but go to himas the oe visits the patient, and the 
shepherd goes after the lost sheep. Note, We should think no pains too much 
to take for the recovering of a sinner to repentance. “ Tell him his fault,” 
mind him of what he has done, and of the evil of it; shew him his abominations. 
Note, People are loath to see their faults, and have need to be told of them. 
Though the fact is plain, and the fault too, yet they must be put together with 
application. Great sins often amaze conscience, and, for the present, stupify 
and silence it, and there is need of help to awaken it. David's own heart smote 
him when he had cut off Saul’s skirt, and when he had numbered the people; 
but (which is very strange) we do not find that it smote him in the matter of 
Uriah, till Nathan told him, “Thou art the man.” Tell hm his fault, éAeygor abrov, 
argue the case with him, (so the word signifies,) and do it with reason and argu- 
ment, not with passion. Where the fault is plain and great, the person proper 
for us to deal with, and we have an opportunity for it, and there 1s no apparent 
danger of doing more hurt than good, we must, with meekness and faithfulness, 
tell people of what is amiss in them. Christian reproof is an ordinance of 
Christ for the bringing of sinners to repentance, and must be managed as an 
ordinance. Let the reproof be private, “ between him and thee alone,” that it 
may tad you seek not his reproach but his repentance. Note, It 1s a good 
rule, which should ordinarily be observed among Christians, not to speak of 
our brethren’s faults to others, till we have first spoken of them to themselves: 
this would make less reproaching, and more reproving; that is, less sin com- 
mitted, and more duty done. It will be likely to work upon an offender, when 
he sees his reprovers concerned, not only for his salvation, in telling him his 
fault, but for his reputation, in telling him of it privately. “If he shall hear 
thee,” that is, heed thee,—if he be wrought upon by the reproof, it is well 
“thou hast gained thy brother,”—‘thou hast helped to save him from sin anc 
ruin, and it will be to thy credit and comfort,’ Jas. vy. 19, 20. Note, The con- 
verting of a soul is the winning of that soul, Pr. xi. 30; and we should covet 
it, and labour after it, as gain to us; and if the loss of a soul be a great loss, the 
gain of a soul is surely no small gain. 

2nd. If that doth not prevail, then “ take with thee one or two more,” ver. 16. 
Note, We must not be weary of well doing, though we see not presently the 
good success of it. ‘If he will not hear thee, yet do not give him up as in a despe- 
rate case; say not, it will be to no purpose to deal with him any further, but go 
on in the use of other means.’ Even those that harden their necks must be often 
reproved; and those thet oppose themselves, instructed in meekness. *In work 
of this kind, we must “travail in birth again,” Gal. iv. 19; and it is after many 
yains and throes that the child is born. “Take with thee one or two more;” 
iret. To assist thee: ‘they may speak some pertinent, convincing word, which 
thou didst not think of, and may manage the matter with more prudence than 
thou didst.’ Note, Christians should see their need of help in doing good; and 
pray in the aid of one another; as in other things, so in giving reproofs, that the 
duty may he done, and may be done well. Secondly. 'To affect him. He will be 
the more likely to be humbled for his fault, when he sees it witnessed agains. by 
two or three, Deu. xix. 15. Note, Those should think it high time to repens 
and reform, that see their miscarriages become a general offence, and scandal. 
Though, in such a world as this, it is rare to find one good whom all men speak 
well of ; yetit is more rare to find one good whom all men speak ill of. Thirdly. 
To be witnesses of his carriage, in case the matter should afterwards be brought 
before the church. None should come under the censure of the church, as 
obstinate and cor Sumacious, till it be very well proved that they are so. 

ard. “ If he neg ect to hear them,” and will not be humbled, then “ tell it to the 
church,” ver. 17. There are some stubborn spirits, to whom the likeliest means 
of conviction prove ineffectual; yet such must not be given over as incurable; 
but let the matter be made more public, and further help called in, Note, 
First. Private admonitions must always go before public censures; if gentler 
methods will do the work, those that are more rough and severe must rot be 
used, Zit. iii. 10. Those that will be reasoned out of their sins, need not be 
shamed out of them. Let God’s work be done effectually, but with as little 
noise as may be: his kingdom comes with power, but not with observation. 
But, Secondly. Where eles admonition doth not prevail, there public cen- 
sure must take place. The church must receive the complaints of the offended, 
and rebuke the sins of the offenders, and judge between them, after an impar- 
tial inquiry made into the merits of the cause. “ell it to the church.” It is 
a thousand pities that this appointment of Christ, which was designed to end 
differences, and remove offences, should itself be so much a matter of debate, 
and occasion differences and offences through the corruption of men’s hearts. 
What church must be told? is the great question. The civil magistrate, say some 3 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, then in being, say others. But by what follows, ver. 18, 


The doctrine of special guardian angels is to be regarded with dis- 
trust, in consequence of the many absurd superstitions which it has 
been allied with. 

xviii. 11. This verse is altogether omitted by some of the more 
ancient authorities, and some editors therefore bracket it as doubtful. 

xviii. 12. Alford’s version of the latter clause is, ‘‘ Will he not 
leave the ninety and nine on the mountains, and go and seek that 
which is going astray?” The flocks were taken from their winter 
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{t is plain he means a Christian church, which, though not yet formed, was 
sow inthe embryo. “ Tell the church,” that is, that particular church, in the 
communion of which the offender liveth ; make the matter known to those of 
that congregation, who are by consent appointed to receive informations of that 
kind. Tell it to the guides and governors of that church, the minister or 
ministers, the elders or deacons, or, if such the constitution of the society be, 
tell it to the representatives, or heads of the congregation, or to all the members 
of it; let them examine the matter, and if they find the complaint frivolous and 
groundless, let them rebuke the complainant; if they find it just, let them 
rebuke the offender, and call him to repentance, and this will be likely to put 
an edge and an efficacy upon the reproof, because given, 1. With greater 
solemnity; and, 2. With greater authority. It is an awful thing to receive a 
reproof from a church, from a minister, a reprover by office, and therefore the 
more regarded by such as pay any deference to an institution of Christ and his 
ambassadors. B 
4th. “‘ If he neglect to hear the church,” if he slight the admonition, and will 
neither be ashamed of his faults, nor amend them, “let him be unto thee as a 
heathen man and a publican;” let him be cast out of the communion of the 
church, secluded from special ordinances, degraded from the dignity of a 
church member; let him be put under disgrace, and let the members of the 
society be warned to withdraw from him, that he may be ashamed of his sin, 
and that they may not be infected by it, or chargeable with it. Those who put 
contempt on the orders and rules of a society, and bring reproach upon it, 
forfeit the honours and privileges of it, and are justly laid aside till they repent, 
and submit, and reconcile themselves to it again. Christ has appointed this 
method for the vindicating of the church’s honour, the preserving of its purity, 
and the conviction and reformation of those that are scandalous. But observe, 
he doth not say, Let him be to thee as a devil, or damned spirit, as one whose 
case is desperate—but, as a heathen and a publican, as one in a capacity of being 
restored and received again. “ Count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as 
a brother.” The directions given to the church of Corinth concerning the inces- 
tuous person, agree with the rules here; he must be taken away from among 
them, 1 Cor. v. 2, must be delivered to Satan; for if he be cast out of Christ’s 
kingdom, he is looked upon as belonging to Satan’s kingdom; they must not 
keep company with him, ver. 11, 13. But when by this he is humbled and re- 
claimed, he must be welcomed into communion again, and all shall be well. 

2. Here is a warrant signed for the ratification of all the church’s roceedings 
according to these rules, ver. 18. What was said before to Peter is here said to 
all the ciseipies, and in them to all the faithful office-bearers in the church to the 
world’s end; while ministers preach the word of Christ faithfully, and in the 
pi rarenent of their church strictly adhere to his laws, clave non errante,—‘ the 

ey not turning the wrong way,’ they may be assured he will own them, and 
stand by them, and will ratify what they say and do, so that it shall be taken 
as said and done by himself. He will own them, Ist. In their sentence of sus- 
pension: “ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven.” If 
the censures of the church duly follow the institution of Christ, his judgments 
will follow the censures of the church, his spiritual judgments, which are the 
sorest of all other, such as the rejected Jews fell under, Rom. xi. 8, a spirit of 

‘umber ; for Christ will not suffer his own ordinances to be trampled upon, 
out will say Amen to the righteous sentences which the church passeth on 
obstinate offenders. How light soever proud scorners may make of the cen- 
sures of the church, let them know that they are confirmed in the court of 
heaven, and it is in vain for them to appeal to that court, for judgment is there 
already given against them. They that are shut out from the congregation of 
the righteous now, shall not stand in it in the great day, Ps.i.5. Christ will 
not own those as his, nor receive them to himself, whom the church has duly 
delivered to Satan; but if, through error or envy, the censure of the church be 
unjust, Christ will graciously find those who are so cast out, Jno. ix. 34, 35. 
2nd. In their sentence of absolution: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.” Note, First. No church censures bind so fast but 
that, upon the sinner’s repentance and reformation, they may and must be 
loosed again. Sufficient is the punishment which has attained its end, and the 
offender must then be forgiven and comforted, 2 Cor. ii. 6. There is no impas- 
sable gulf fixed, but that between hell and heaven. Secondly. Those that, upon 
their repentance, are received by the church into communion again, may take 
the comfort of their absolution in heaven, if their hearts be upright with God. 
As suspension is for the terror of the obstinate, so absolution is for the encou- 
ragement of the penitent. St. Paul speaks in the person of Christ, when he 
saith, “lo whom ye forgive any thing, I forgive also,” 2 Cor. ii. 10. 

Now it is a great honour which Christ here puts upon the church, that he will 
condescend, not only to take cognizance of their sentences, but to confirm them, 
and in the following verses, we have two things laid down as the ground of this. 

First. God’s readiness to answer the church’s prayers, ver. 19: “If two of 
ete shall agree” harmoniously, “touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall 

»e done for them.” Apply this, 1. In general, to all the requests of the faithful 
praying seed of Jacob; they shall not seek God’s face in vain. Many promises 
we have in Scripture of a gracious answer to the prayers of faith, but this here 
gives a particular encouragement to joint prayer; the requests which two of 
you agree in, much more which many agree in. No law of heaven limits the 
number ef petitioners. Note, Christ has been pleased to put an honour upon, 
and to allow a special efficacy in, the joint prayers of the faithful, and the com- 
mon supplications they make to God. If they join in the same prayer, if they 
meet by appointment to come together to the throne of grace on some special 
errand, or, though at a distance, agree in some particular matter of prayer, they 
snall speed well. Besides the general regard God has to the prayers of the 
saints, he is particularly pleased with their union and communion in those 
prayers: see 2 Chr. vy. 13; Acts iv. 24. 2. In particular, to these requests that 
are put up to God about binding and loosing, to which this promise seems more 
especially to refer. Observe, Ist. That the power of church discipline is not here 
lodged in the hand of a single person, but two at least are supposed to be con- 
cerned in it. When the incestuous Corinthian was to be cast out, the church 
was gathered together, 1 Cor. v. 4; and it was a punishment inflicted of many, 
2 Cor.ii.6. In an affair of such importance, “two are better than one; and ina 
multitude of counsellors there is safety.” 2nd. It is good to see those that have 
the management of church discipline agreeing in it. Heats and animosities 
aiong them whose work it is to remove offences, will be the greatest offence of 
all. 3rd. Prayer must evermore go along with church discipline. Pass no sen- 
tence which you cannot in faith ask of Godto confirm. The binding and loosing 
spoken of, ch. xvi. 17, was done by preaching; thiS by praying. Thus the whole 
power of gospel ministers is resolved into the word and prayer, to which they 
niust wholly give themselves. He doth not say, If you shall agree to sentence 
and decree a thing, it shall be done, as if ministers were judges and lords ; but 
if you agree to ask it of God, from him you shall obtain it. Prayer must go along 
with all our endeavours for the conversion of sinners: see Jas. v. 16. 4th. The 
unanimous petitions of the churen of God for the Patification of their just cen- 
sures shall be heard in heaven, and obtain an answer. It shall be done; it shall 
be boundand loosed in heaven: God will set his fiat to the appeals and appli- 
cations gua make to him. If Christ (who here speaks as one having authority) 
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say it shall be done, we may be assured it is done, though we see not the effect 
‘in that way that we look for it. God doth especially own and accept us when 
we are praying for those that have offended him and us. The Lord turned the 
captivity of Job, not when he prayed for himself, but when he prayed for his 
friends, who had trespassed against him. ‘ 
| Secondly. The presence of Christ in the assemblies of Christians, ver. 20. 
Every believer hath the presence of Christ with him, but where two or three 
| are gathered in his name, not only for discipline, but for religious worship, or 
any act of Christian communion. Meetings of Christians for holy purposes are 
| hereby appointed, directed, and encouraged. 1. They are hereby appointed. 
The Aft 4 of Christ in the world exists most visibly in religious assemblie: 
which it is the will of Christ should be set up, and kept up, for the honour o} 
God, the edification of men, and the preserving of a face of religion upon the 
world. When God intends special answers to prayer, he calls for a solemn 
assembly, Joel ii. 15, 16. If there be no liberty and opportunity for large and 
numerous assemblies, yet then it is the will of God that two or three should 
gather together to shew their good will to the great congregation. Note, When 
we cannot do what we would in religion, we must do as we can, and God will 
accept us. 2. They are hereby directed to gather together in Christ’s name. 
In the exercise of church discipline, they must come together in the name of 
Christ, 1 Cor. vy. 4. That name gives what they do, an authority on earth, and 
an acceptableness in heaven. In meeting for worship, we must have an eye to 
Christ; we must come together by virtue of his warrant and appointment, in 
token of our relation to him, professing faith in him, and in communion with 
all that in every place call upon him. When we come together to worshir 
God in a dependence upon the Spirit and grace of Christ as mediator, for as~ 
sistance,—and upon his merit and righteousness as mediator, for acceptance, — 
having an actual regard to him as our way to the Father, then we are met together 
in his name. 3. They are hereby encouraged with an assurance of the presence 
of Christ, “‘there am Lin the midst of them.” By his common presence he is in 
all places as God, but this is a promise of his special presence; where his saints 
| are, his sanctuary is, and there he will dwell; it is his rest, Ps. cxxxii. 14; it is 
his walk, Rev. ii. 1; he is in the midst of them to quicken and strengthen them, 
to refresh and comfort them, as the sun in the midst of the universe. He is in 
the midst of them, that is, in their hearts; it is a spiritual at the presence 
of Christ’s Spirit with their spirit, that is here intended. “There am I,” not only 
I will be there, but I am there; as if he came first, is ready before them; they 
shull find him there. He repeated this promise at parting, ch. xxviii. 20, “Lo, 
Lam with you always.” ote, The presence of Christ in the assemblies o 
Christians is promised, and may in faith be prayed for and depended on: “there 
am I.” ‘This is equivalent to the Shechinah, or special presence of God in the 
tabernacle and temple of old, Fx. xl. 24; 2 Chr. v. 14. , 
Though but two or three are met together, Christ is among them. This is an 
encouragement to the meeting of a few, when it is either, 1. Of choice. Besides 
the secret worship performed by particular persons, and the public services of 
the whole congregation, there may be occasion sometimes for two or three to 
come together, either for mutual assistance in conference, or joint assistance in 
prayer, —not in contempt of public worship, but in concurrence with it,—there 
Christ will be present. Or, 2. By constraint. When there are not more than 
two or three to come together, or if there be, they dare not for fear of the Jews, 
yet Christ will be in the midst of them; for it is not the multitude, but the faith 
and sincere devotion of the worshippers, that invites the presence of Christ. 
And though there be but two or three, the smallest number that can be, yet if 
Christ make one among them, who is the principal one, their meeting is as 
honourable and comfortable as if they were two or three thousand. 


21 Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how 
oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him? till seven times? 22 Jesus saith unto him, I 
say not unto thee, Until seven times: but, Until 
seventy times seven. 23 Therefore is the kingdom 
of heaven likened unto a certain king, which would 
take account of his servants. 24 And when he 
had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, 
which owed him ten thousand talents. 25 But for- 
asmuch as he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
him to be sold, and his wife, and children, and all 
that he had, and payment to be made. 26 The ser 
vant therefore fell down and worshipped him, rayne, 
Lord, have patience with me, and | will pay thee all. 
27 Then the lord of that servant was moved with 
compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the 
debt. 28 But the same servant went out, and found 
one of his fellowservants, which owed him an hun- 
dred pence: and he laid hands on him, and took 
him by the throat, saying, Pay me that thou owest. 
29 And his fellowservant fell down at his feet, and 
besought him, saying, Have patience with me, and I 
will pay thee all. 380 And he would not: but went 
and cast him into prison, till he should pay the debt. 
31 So when his fellowservants saw what was done, 
they were very sorry, and came and told unto their 
lord all that was done. 32 Then his iord, after that 


folds, and pastured upon the mountains or hills during the spring 
of the year. 

xviii. 17. This is another verse in which the Lord’s teaching has 
been terribly misunderstood. The word “church” may here signify 
an assembly of our Lord’s disciples, but there is nothing to inti- 
mate that it anticipates the governing body of an ecclesiastical cor- 

oration, like that of Rome, for example. The word “church,” 
onestly explained, signifies a congregation or assembly in this text, 
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Those who deny to the community or congregation all right to a 
share in the affairs of the church lose sight of the true sense of 
such a passage as this. 

xviii. 18, Our Saviour here says to all the apostles what in chap. 
xvi. 19 he said to Peter only. (See the notes upon that passage.) 

xviii. 21, 22. As observed by Dr. Lightfoot, Peter’s question re 
lates to the Saviour’s words in verse 15. The form of it was probably 
suggested by the rabbinical rules relating to theforgiveness of offences. 
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he had called him, said unto him, O thou wicked 
servant, 1 forgave thee all that debt, because thou 
desiredst me: 83 Shouldest not thou also have had’ 
compassion on thy fellowservant, even as I had pity 
on thee? 34 And his lord was wroth, and delivered | 
hun to the tormentors, till he should pay all that was 
due unto him. 35 So likewise shall my heavenly 
Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts for- 
give not every one his brother their trespasses. 


This part of the discourse concerning offences, is certainly to be understood 
of personal wrongs, which it is in our power to forgive. Now observe, 

1. Peter's question concerning this matter, ver. 21: “ Lord, how oft shall my 
brother trespass against me, and 1 forgive him?” Will it suftice to do it seven 
times? 


taught his disciples this lesson, ch. vi. 14, 15, and Peter has not forgot it. 
lie knows he must not only not bear a grudge against his brother, or meditate 
revenge, but he must be as good a friend as ever, and forget the peat eb 

Secondly. He thinks it a great matter to forgive till seven times; be means 
not seven times a day, as Christ said, Lu. xvil. 4, but seven times 1n his life; 
supposing, that if a man had any way abused him seven times, though he were 
never so desirous to be reconciled, he might then abandon his society, and have 
no more to do with him. Perhaps Peter had an eye to Pr. xxiv. 16; ‘° A just 
man falleth seven times ;” or to 8 mention of three transgressions, and four, 
which God would no more pass by, Amos ii. 1. Note, There is a proneness in our 
corrupt nature to stint ourselves in that which is good, and to be afraid of 
doing too much in religion, particularly of forgiving too much, though we have 
so much forgiven us. : 

LL. Christ's direct answer to Peter’s question: “TY say not unto thee till seven 
times,” never intended to set up any such bounds, “ but until nexenty times 
seven ;” a certain number for an indefinite one, but a great one. Note, It doth 
not look well for us to keep count of the offences done against us by our bre- 
thren. There is something of ill nature in scoring up the injuries we forgive, as 
if we would allow ourselves to be revenged when the measure is full; God 
keeps an account, Deu. xxxii. 34, because he is the judge, and vengeance is his ; 
but we must not, lest we be found stepping into his throne. It is necessary to 
the preservation of peace, both withiu and without, to pass by injuries, without 
reckoning how often: to forgive and forget. God multiplies his pardons, and 
so should we, Ps. Ixxviii, 38—40; it intimates that we should make it our 
constant practice to forgive injuries, and should accustom ourselves to it till it 
becomes habitual. } 

Lli. A further discourse of our Saviour’s, by way of parable, to shew the neces - 
sity of forgiving the injuries that are done to us. Parables are of use, not only 
for the explaining of Christian doctrines, but for the pressing of Christian 
duties; for they -make and leave an impression. ‘The parable is a comment 
upon the fifth petition of the Lord’s prayer “Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us:” those and these only may expect to 
be forgiven of God, who forgive their brethren. The parable represents the | 
kingdom of heaven, that is, the church, and the acministration of the apapel 
dispensation in it. The church is God’s family, it is his court; there he dwells, 
there he rules; God is our master, his servants we are, at least in profession 
and obligation. In general, the parable intimates how much provocation God 
hus from his family on earth, and how untoward his servants are, 

‘There are three things in the parable : 4 z 

First. The master’s wonderful clemency to his servant who was indebted to 
him; he forgave him ten thousand talents out of pure epmpansion to him, 
ver. 23—27. here observe, 1. Every sin we commit is a debt to God; not 
like a debt to an equal, contracted by buying or borrowing, but to a superior ; 
like a dobt to a prince when a recognisance is forfeited, or a penalty ineurred 
by a Ureach of the law, or breach of the peace; like this debt of a servant to 
his master, by withholding his service, wasting his lord’s goods, breaking his 
indentures, and incurring the penalty: we are all debtors, we owe satisfaction, 
and are liable to the process of the law. 2. There is an account kept of these 

bts, and we must shortly be reckoned with for them. ‘This “king would take 
Account of his servants.” God now reckons with us by our own consciences; 
conscience is an auditor for God in the soul, to call us to account, and to 
account with us. One of the first questions that an awakened conscience asks 
is, ‘How much owest thou unto my Lord?’ And unless it be bribed, it will tell 
the truth, and not write fifty for a hundred. There is another day of reckoning 
voming, when these accounts will be cahed over, and either passed or dis- 
allowed, and nothing but the blood of Christ will balance the account. 3. ‘The 
debt of sin is a very great debt; and some are more in debt, by reason of sin 
than others. “ When he began to reckon,” one of the first forefaulters appeared 
to owe ten thousand talents: there is @o evading the inquiries of Divine justice; 
your sin will be sure to find you out. The debt was ten thousand talents; a 
vast sum, amounting by computation to one million eight hundred and seventy- 
tive thousand pounds sterling ; a king’s ransom, or a kingdom’s subsidy, more 
likely than a servant’s debt. See what our sins are: Ist. For the heinousness 
of their nature they are talents, the greatest denomination that ever was used 
in the account of money or weight: every sin is the load of a talent ; a talent of 
lead, this is wickedness, Zec. vy. 7,8. ‘Che trusts committed to us as stewards 
of the grace of God, are each of them a talent, ch. xxv. 15, a talent of gold; 
and for every one of them buried, much more tor every one of them wasted, we 
are a talent in debt, and this raises the account. 2nd. For the vastness of their 
number; they are ten thousand, a myriad, more than the hairs on our head, 
Ps. xi. 12: who can understand the number of his errors, or tell how often he 
otfends, Ps. xix. 12. 4. The debt of sin is so abl that we are not able to pay 
it; ‘ he had not to pay :” sinners are insolvent debtors; the scripture which con- 
cludeth all under sin is a statute of bankrupt against us all: silver and gold 
would not pay our debt, Ps. xlix. 6, 7; sacrifice and offering would not do it ; our 
good works are but God’s work in us, and cannot make satisfaction ; we are 
without strength, and cannot help ourselves. 5. If God should deal with us in 
strict justice, we should be condemned as insolvent debtors, and God might 
exact the debt by glorifying himself in our utter ruin. Justice demands satis- 
faction; Curat lex,—‘ Let the sentence of the law be executed.’ The servant 
had contracted this debt by his wastefulness and wilfulness, and tt erefore 
might justly be left to lie by it. “ His lord commanded him to be sold” as a bond 
slave into the galleys, sold to grind in the prison house ; “ his wite and children 
to ve sold, and all that he hud, aud payment to be made:” see here what every , 
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First. He takes it for granted that he must forgive; Christ had 
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sin deserves; this is the wages of sin: Ist. To be sold: these that tell them- 
selves to work wickedness, must be sold to make satisfaction: captives to sin 
are captives to wrath, He that is sold tor a bund slave is deprived of all his 
eomtorts, and has nothing lett him but his lite, that be may be sensibie of his 
miseries ; which is the case of damned sinners, 2nd. ‘Thus he would have pay- 
ment to be made, that is, something done towards it, though it is impossible 
that the sale of one so worthless should amount to the payment of so great a 
debt. By the damnation of sinners, Divine justice will be to eternity in the 
satisfying, but never satistied. 6. Convinced sinners cannot but hamble shem- 
selves betore God, and pray for mercy: the servant under this charge, and 


this doom, fell down at the feet of his ae master, and worshipped him; or 
| 1 


as some copies read it, he besought him; his address was very subsuissive anc 
very importunate, “ Have patience with me, and 1 will pay thee all,” ver. 26. 
The servant knew before that he was so much in debt, dad yet was under no 
concern about it, till he was called to an account. Sinners are commonly careless 
about the pardon of their sins, till they come under the arrests of some awak- 
ening word, some startling providence, or an approaching death; and then, 
‘wherewith shall | come before the Lord?” Mie. vi. 6. How easily, how 
age at can God bring the proudest sinner to his feet; Ahab to his sackcloth; 
Manasseh to his prayers; Pharaoh to his confessions; Judas to his restitution; 
Simon Meus to his supplication; Belshazzar and Pelix to their tremblings : 
the stoutest heart will truckle when God sets the sins in order before it. ‘This 
servant doth not deny the debt, nor seek evasions, or go about to abseond, 
But, ist. He begs delay : “ Have patience with me.” Batience and forbearance is 
a great favour, but it is folly to think that that alone will save us; reprieves 
are not pardons: many are borne with that are not thereby brought to repent- 
ance, Jtom., ii. 4, and then their being borne with doth them no kindness. 2nd. He 
promiseth payment: “have patience a while, and I will pay thee all.” Note, It is 
the tolly of many that are under convictions of sin, to imagine that they can make 
God satisfaction for the wrong they have done him; as those that, like a com- 
pounding bankrupt, would discharge the debt, by giving their “firstborn for 
their transgression,” Mie, vi. 7; that‘ go about to establish their own righteous- 
ness,” 2tom. x. 3. ile that had nothing to pay, ver. 25, yet fancied he could pa 

all: see how close pride sticks, even to awakened sinners; they are convinced, 
but not humbled. 7. ‘The God of infinite mercy is very ready, out of pure com- 
passion, to forgive the sins of those that humble themselves before him, ver. 27. 

“he lord of that servant, when he might justly have ruined him, mercifully 

released him; and since he could not be satisfied by the payment of the debt, 
he would be glorified by the pardon of it. ‘The servant’s prayer was, Have 
patience with me; the master’s grant is a discharge in full. ote, Ist. The 
pardon of sin is owing to the mercy of God, to his tender mercy, Lu. i. 17, 18' 
*He was moved with compassion.” God's reasons of mercy are fetched from 
within himself; he has mercy because he will have merey. God looked with 
pity on mankind in general, because miserable, and sent his Son to be a surety 
for them; he looks with i on particular penitents, because sensible ef their 
pee their hearts broken an contrite, and accepts them in the Beloved. 
ond. There is forgiveness with God for the greatest sins, if they be repented of 
though the debt was vastly vreat, he forgave it all, ver. 32; though our sins be 
very numerous, and very heinous, yet upon gospel terms they may be pardoned 
3rd. The forgiving of the debt is the loosing of the debtor: “he loosed him.’ 
The obligation is cancelled, the judgment vacated; we never walk at liberty till 
our sins are forgiven. But observe, though he discharged him from the penalty 
as a debtor, be did not discharge him from his duty as a servant: the pardon of 
sin doth not slacken but strengthen our obligations to obedience; and we must 
reckon it a favour, that God is pleased to continue such wasteful servants as 
we have been, in sucha gainful service as his is, and should therefore deliver 
us, that we might serve him, Lu. i, 74: “1 am thy servant,” for “thou hast 
loosed my bonds.” 

Secondly. ‘The servant’s unreasonable severity towards his fellow servant, 
notwithstanding his lord’s clemency to him, ver. 2s—80. ‘This represents the 
sin of those who, though they are not unjust in demanding that which is not 
their own, yet are rigorous and unmercitul in demanding that which is their 
own, to the utmost of right, which sometimes proves a real wrong: summum 
jus, summa injuria,— Push a claim to an extremity, and it becomes a wrong.’ 
‘To exact satisfaction for debts of injury, which tend neither to reparation nor 
to the public good, but purely for revenge, though the law may allow it in 
terrvrem,— in order to strike terror,’ and for the hardness of men’s hearts, yet 
savours not of a Christian spirit. To sue for money debts when the debtor 
cannot possibly pay them, and so to let him rot in prison, argues a greater love 
of money and a less love of our neighbour than we ought to have, Neh. v. 7. 
See here, 1. How small the debt was, how very small, compared with the ten 
thousand talents which his lord forgave him; he owed him a hundred pence, 
about three pounds and half-a-crown of our money. Note, Offences done to 
men, are nothing to those which are committed against God: dishonours done 
to a man like ourselves, are but as pence, motes, gnats; but dishonours done to 
God, are as tulents, beams, camels; not that therefore we may make light of 
wronging our neighbour, for that is also a sin against God; but therefore we 
should make light of our neighbour’s wronging us, and not aggravate it, or 
study revenge. David was unconcerned at the indignities done to him: “1, as a 
deaf man, heard not ;” but laid much to heart the sins committed against God, 
for them “rivers of tears run down his eyes.” 2. How severe the demgad was: 
he “ laid hands on him, and took him by the throat.” Proud and angry men 
think, if the matter of their demand be just, that will bear them out, though the 
manner of it be never so cruel and unmerciful, but it will not hold. “\V hat 
needed all this violence? The debt might have been demanded without taking 
the debtor by the throat, without sending for a writ, or setting the bailiff upon 
him. How lordly is this man’s carriage, and yet how base and servile is*his 
spirit. If he had been himself going to prison for his debt to his lord, his occa- 
sions would have been so pressing that he might have had some pretence for 
going to this extremity in requiring his own; but many times, pride and malice 
prevail more to make men severe, than the most urgent necessity would do, 
4. How submissive the debtor was: “ his fellow servant,” though his equal, yet 
kpowing how much he lay at his mercy, “fell down at his feet,” and humbled 
himself to him for this trifling debt, as much as he did to his lord for that great 
debt, for “the borrower is servant to the lender,” Pr. xxii. 7.. Note, Those 
that cannot pay their debts, yet ought to be very respectful to their creditors, 
and not only vive them good words, but do them all the good offices they pos- 
sibly can. They must not be angry at vhose who claim their own, nor speak ill 
of them for it; no, not though they do it in a rigorous manner, but in that 
case leave it to God to plead their cause. ‘lhe poor man’s request is, “ Have 
patience with me:” he honestly confesseth the debt, and puts aot his creditor 
to the charge of proving it, Pr begs time. Note, Forbearance, though it be 
no acquittance, is sometimes a piece of needful and laudable charity. As we 
must not be hard, so we must not be hasty in our demands, but think how long 
God bears with us. 4. How implacable and furious the creditor was, ver. 30: 
he would not have patience with him, would not hearken to his fair promise, 
but without mercy cast him into prison. How insolently did he trample upor 
one, as good as himself, that submitted to him! How cruelly did he use one 


According to the later testimony of Maimonides, he is most to be com- 
mended whois most ready to forgive; but from what follows, it seems 
that while a first, second, and third offence was forgiven, a fourth was 
not. In his liberality Peter contemplated the pardon of a seventh 
fault; but our Lord practically abolished all such limitations by hia 
reply. 

P vei 23—35. The imagery of this parable is derived from the inci- 
dents which might occur in an Eastern court. Ten thousand talents 


is an enormous sum, say, two millions and a half of our money, and 
therefore one which no man in a private station would be able to pay. 
The order that the debtor, his wife and children, and all he had, should 
be sold, is such as would probably be given by an Oriental despot 
That the man who had experienced favour so great as the remissiom 
of his debt should deal harshly with others is strange, but quite 
in accordance with some phases of human character. A hundred 
pence are a hundred denarii, not much above £3, therefore this 
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that had done him no harm, and though it would be no advantage to himself! 


In this, as in a glass, unmerciful creditors may see their own faces, who take |; 


pleasure in nothing more than to swallow up and destroy, 2 Sam. xx. 19; and 
glory in having their poor debtor’s bones. 5. How much concerned the rest 
of the servants were: “they were very sorry,” ver. 31, sorry for the creditor’s 
cruelty, and for the debtor’s calamity. Note, The sins and sufferings of our 
fellow servants should be matter of grief and trouble to us. It is sad that 
any of our brethren should either make themselves beasts of prey by cruelty 
and barbarity, or be made beasts of slavery by the inhuman usage of those 
that have power over them. ‘To see a fellow servant either raging like a bear, 
or trampled on like a worm, cannot but occasion great regret to all that have 
any jealousy for the honour, either of their nature or of their religion. See with 
what eye Solomon looked both upen the tears of the oppressed, and the power 
of the oppressors, Eccl. iv. 1. 6. How the notice of it was brought to the 
master: “they came and told their lord.” They durst not reprove their fel- 
low servant for it, he was so unreasonable and outrageous: ‘‘ Let a bear rob- 
bed of her whelps meet a man, rather than such a fool in his folly ;” but they 
went to their lord, and besought him to appear for the oppressed against 
the oppressor. Note, That which gives us occasion for sorrow should give 
us occasion for prayer: let our complaints, both of the wickedness of the 
wicked, and of the afflictions of the afflicted, be brought to God and left with 

im. 

Ill. The master’s just resentment of the cruelty his servant was gui'ty of. If 
the servants took it so heinously, much more would the Master, whose com- 
passions are infinitely above ours. Now observe here, : 

First. How he reproved his servant’s cruelty, ver. 32, 33: “ O thou wicked 
servant.” Note, Unmercifulness is wickedness, it is great wickedness. 1. He 
upbraids him with the mercy he had found with his master: “I forgave thee all 
that debt.” Those that will use God’s favours shall never be upbraided with 
them, but they that abuse them may expect it, ch. xi. 20. Consider, it was 
all that debt, that great debt. Note, The greatness of sin magnifies the riches 
of pardoning merey ; we should think how much has been forgiven us, Lu. vii. 47. 
2. He thence shews him the obligation he was under to be merciful to his 
fellow servant: “shouldst not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow 
servant, even as I had pity on thee?” Note, It is justly expected that such as 
have received mercy should shew mercy: Dat ille veniam facile cui_venia est 
opus,—‘ He who needs forgiveness, easily bestows it.-—Senec. Agam. He shews 
him, Ist. That he should have been more compassionate to the distress of his 
fellow servant, because he had himself experienced the same distress. What 
we have had the feeling of ourselves, we can the better have the fellow- 
feeling of with our brethren. The Israelites know the heart of a stranger, for 
they were strangers; and this servant should have better known the heart of 
an arrested debtor, than to have been thus hard upon such an one. 2nd. That 
he should have been more conformable to the example of his master’s tender- 
ness, having himself experienced it so much to his advantage. Note, The com- 
fortable sense of pardoning mercy tends much to the disposing of our hearts to 
forgive our brethren. It was in the close of the day of atonement that the 
jubilee trumpet sounded a release of debts, Lev. xxv.9; for we must have com- 
passion on our brethren as God has on us. 

Secondly. How he revoked his pardon, and cancelled the acquittance, so that 
the judgment against him revived, ver. 34: ‘‘ He delivered him to the tormentors, 
till he should pay all that was due unto him.” Though the wickedness was 
very great, his lord laid upon him no other punishment but the payment of his 
own debt. Note, Those that will not come up to the terms of the Gospel, need 
be no more miserable thun to be left open to the law, and to let that have its 
course against them. See how the punishment answers the sin; he that would 
not forgive shall not be forgiven: “he delivered him to the tormentors ;” the 
utmost he could do to his fellow servant was but to cast him into prison, but 
he was himself delivered to the tormentors. Note, The power of God’s wrath 
to ruin us, goes far beyond the utmost extent of any creature’s strength and 
wrath. The reproaches and terrors of his own conscience would be his tor- 
mentors, for that is a worm that dies not. Devils, the executioners of God’s 
wrath, that are sinners’ tempters now, will be their tormentors for ever. He was 
sent to bridewell “till he should pay all.” Note, Our debts to God are never 
compounded; either all is forgiven, or all is exacted: glorified saints in heaven 
are pardoned all through Christ’s complete satisfaction; damned sinners in 
hell are paying all, that is, are punished for all. The offence done to God by 
sin is in point of honour, what cannot be compounded for, without such a 
diminution as the case will by no means admit, and therefore, some way or 
other, by the sinner or by his surety, it must be satisfied. 

IV. Fre is the reddition of the whole parable, ver. 35: “‘So likewise shall 
iny heavenly Father do unto you.” ‘The title Christ here gives to God was 
made use of, ver. 19, in a comfortable promise, “it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in heaven ;” here it is made use of in a terrible threatening. 
If God’s government be fatherly, it follows thence that it is not rigorous, 
but it doth not therefore follow that it is not righteous, or that under his go- 
vernment we must not be kept in awe by the fear of Divine wrath. When 
we pray to God as our Father in heaven, we are taught to ask for the forgive- 
ness of sins as we forgive our debtors. Observe here, 

First. The duty of forgiving; we must from our hearts forgive. Note, We 
do not forgive our offending brother aright, nor acceptably, if we do not 
forgive from the heart, for that is it that God looks at: no malice must be 
harboured there, or ill will to any person, one or another; no projects of 
revenge must be hatched there, or desires of it, as there are in many who 
outwardly appear peaceable and reconciled. Yet this is not enough, we 
must from the heart desire and endeavour the welfare, even of those that 
have offended us. 

Secondly. The danger of not forgiving: so shall your heavenly Father do. 
1. This is not intended to teach us that God reverseth his pardons to any, but 
that he denies them to those that are unqualified for them, according to the 
tenor of the Gospel; though having seemed to be humbled, like Ahab, they 
thought themselves, and others thought them, in a pardoned state, and they 
made bold with the comfort of it. Intimations enough we have in Scripture 
of the forfeiture of pardons, for caution to the presumptuous; and yet security 
enough of the continuance of them, for comfort to those that are sincere, but 
timorous; that the one may fear, and the other may hope. Those that do not 
forgive their brother’s trespasses, did never truly repent of their own, nor ever 
truly believe the Gospel; and therefore that which is taken away is only what 
they seemed to have, Lu. viii. 18. 2. This is intended to teach us, that “they 
ghall have judgment without mercy, that have shewed no mercy,” Jas. ii. 13. 1t 
is indispensably necessary to pardon and peace, that we not only rt gi but 
love mercy. It isan essential part of that religion which is pure and undefiled 
before God and the Father, of that wisdom from above which is “ gentle and 
easy to be intreated.” Look how they will answer it another day who, though 
they bear the Christian name, persist in the most rigorous and unmerciful 
treatment of their brethren; as if the strictest laws of Christ might be dis- 
pensed with for the gratifying of their unbridled passions, and so they curse 
themselves every time they say the Lord’s prayer. 


debtor was a poor man, as he could not pay it. The decision of the 
king in verse 34, revoking the remission of the debt, was an act of 
sovereign authority, of the nature of a punishment. The doctrine laid 
down in the application of the parable harmonises with our Lord’s 
teaching on other occasions. An unforgiving spirit excludes a man 
from God's mercy. 

xix. 1. Here for “coasts” read “borders.” The “borders of Judea 
beyond Jordan” is by some understood of the district called Perwa, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ changing his quarters, leaving Galilee, and coming 
into the coasts of Judea, ver. 1,2. II. His dispute with the Pharisees about divorce, 
and his discourse with his disciples upon occasion of it, ver. 3—-12. III. The kind 
entertainment he gave to some little children which were brought to him, ver. 18—I5 
IV. An account of what passed between Christ and a hopeful young gentleman that 
applied himself to him, ver. 16—22. V, His discourse with his disciples upon that 
occasion, concerning the difficulty of the salvation of those that have much in the 
world, and the certain recompense of those that leave all for Christ, ver. 23—30. 


ND it came to pass, that when 
Jesus had finished these say- 
ings, he departed from Gali. 
lee, and came into the coasts 
of Judzea beyond Jordan; 2 
And great multitudes fol- 
lowed him; and he healed 


them there. 


We have here an account of Christ’s re- 
move. Observe, 

First. He left Galilee. There he had 
oc) an been brought up, and had spent the great- 
est part of his life in that remote, despicable part of the country; it was only 
upon occasion of the feasts that he came up to Jerusalem, and manifested 
himself there; and we may suppose that, having no constant residence there. 
when he did come, his preaching and miracles were the more observable an 
acceptable. But it was an instance of his humiliation; and in this, as in other 
things, he appeared mean, that he would go under the character of a Galilean 
a north countryman, the least polite and refined part of the nation. Most of 
Christ’s sermons hitherto had been preached, and most of his miracles wrought, 
in Galilee; but now, having finished these sayings, he departed from Galilee 
and it was his final farewell; for (unless his passing through the midst o 
Samaria and Galilee, Lu. xvii. 11, was after this, which yet was but a visit in 
transitu) he never came to Galilee again till after his resurrection, which 
makes this transition very remarkable. Christ did not take his leave of 
Galilee, till he had done his work there, and then he departed thence. Note, 
As Christ’s faithful ministers are not taken out of the world, so they are not 
removed from any place till they have finished their testimony in that place, 
Rev. xi. 7. This is very comfortable to those that follow not their own hu- 
mours, but God’s providence, in their removes, that their sayings shall be 
finished before they depart. And whe would desire to continue any where 
longer than he has work to do for God there? 

Secondly. He “came into the coasts of Judea, beyond Jordan,” that they 
might have their day of visitation as well as Galilee, for they also belonged to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. But still Christ kept to those parts of 
Canaan that lay towards other nations. Galilee is called Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles, and the Syrians dwelt beyond Jordan; thus Christ intimated, that while 
he kept within the confines of the Jewish nation, he had his eye upon the 
Gentiles, and his Gospel was aiming and coming towards them. 

Thirdly. “ Great multitudes followed him.” Where Shiloh is, “there will 
the gathering of the people be.’’ The redeemed of the Lord are such as “ fol- 
low the Lamb whithersoever he goeth,” Rev. xiv. 4. When Christ departs, it 
is best for us to follow him. It was a piece of respect to Christ, and yet it was 
a continual trouble to be thus crowded after wherever he went; but he sought 
not his own ease, nor, considering how mean and contemptible this mob was, 
(as some would caJl them,) his own honour much, in the eye of the world. He 
went about doing ri or so it follows, “‘ he healed them there.” ‘This shews 
what they followed him for,—to have their sick healed; and they found him as 
able and ready to help here as he had been in Galilee; for wherever this Sun 
of Righteousness arose, it was with healing under his wings. He healed them 
there, because be would not have them follow him to Jerusalem, lest it should 
give offence. He shall not strive, nor cry. 


3 The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting 
him, and saying unto him, Is it lawful for a man to 
put away his wife for every cause? 4 And he an- 
swered and said unto them, Have ye not read, that 
he which made them at the beginning made them 
male and female, 5 And said, For this cause shall 
a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to— 
his wife: and they twain shall be one flesh? 6 
Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. 
What therefore God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder. 7 They say unto him, Why did 
Moses then command to give a writing of divorce- 
ment, and to put her away? 8 He saith unto them, 
Moses because of the hardness of your hearts suf- 
fered you to put away your wives: but from the 
beginning it was not so. 9 And I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall put away his wife, except 2 be for 
|fornication, and shall marry another, committeth 
|adultery: and whoso marrieth her which is put 


oo 


on the east of the Jordan. In Mark x. 1 we read that Jesus came 
into the borders of Judea through or by way of the farther side of 
Jordan, which suggests that after leaving Galilee he took the route 
to Judea along the eastern side of the Jordan, which could be crossed 
near Jericho. There were two main routes from Judea to Galilee ; one 
through Samaria, on the west, and the other on the east of the Jordan. 
Dean Alford says “Bethany, where he went, was beyond Jordan, 
but on the confines of Judea,” a statement which can apply only to 
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away doth commit adultery. 10 His disciples say 
unto him, If the case of the man be so with Ais wife, 
it is not good to marry. 11 But he said unto them, 
All men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom 
it is given. 12 For there are some eunuchs, which 
were so born from their mother’s womb: and there 
are some eunuclhis, which were made eunuchs of men: 
and there be eunuchs, which have made them- 
selves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 
He that is able to receive it, let him receive zé. 


We have here the law of Christ in the case of divorce, occasioned, as some 
other declarations of his will, by a dispute with the Pharisees; so patiently did 
he endure the contradiction of sinners, that he turned it into instructions to his 
own disciples. Observe here, 

1. The case proposed by the Pharisees, ver. 13: “Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife?” ‘This they asked, tempting him, not desiring to be taught by 
him. Some time ago he had, in Galilee, declared his mind in this matter against 
that which was the common practice, ch. v. 31, 32; and if he would in like 
manner declare himself now against divorce, they would make use of it for the 
Peuciots and incensing of the people of this country against him, who would 
ook with a jealous eye upon one that attempted to cut them short in a liberty 
they were fond of. hey hoped he would lose himself in the affections of the 
people, as much by this as by any of his precepts. Or the temptation might 

e designed thus: If he should say that divorces were not lawful, they would 
reflect upon him as an enemy to the law of Moses, which allowed them; if he 
should say they were, they would represent his doctrine as not having that 
perfection in it which was expected in the doctrine of the Messiah; since though 
divorces were tolerated, they were looked upon by the strictest sort of people 
as not of good report. Some think, though the law of Moses did permit di- 
yorce, yet in assigning the just causes for it, there was a controversy between 
the Pharisees among themselves, and they desired to know what Christ said to 
it. Matrimonial cases have been numerous, and sometimes intricate and per-- 
plexed; made so, not by the law of God, but by the lusts and follies of men; 
and many times in these cases, people resolve, before they ask, what they will 
do. Their question is, Whether a man may put away his wife for every cause ; 
that it might be done for some cause, even for that of fornication, was granted ; 
but may it be done, as now it commonly was done by the looser sort of people, 
for every cause; for any cause that a man shail think fit to assign, though never 
so frivolous; upon every dislike or displeasure: the toleration in this case per- 
mitted it, in case she found “ no favour in his eyes, because he hath found some 
uncleanness in her,” Dew. xxiv. 1. This they interpreted so largely as to make 
any disgust, though causeless, the ground of a divorce. ‘ 

rie Christ's answer to this question: though it was proposed to tempt him, yet 
being a case of conscience, and a weighty one, he gave a full answer to it; not 
a direct one, but an effectual one; laying down such principles as undeniably 
prove that such arbitrary divorces as were then in use, which made the matri- 
monial bond so very precarious, were by no means lawful. Christ himself 
wouid not give the rule, without a reason; nor lay down his judgment, without 
Scripture proof to support it. Now his argument is this: If husband and wife 
are, ne the will and appointment of God, joined together in the strictest and 
closest union, then they are not to be lightly, and upon every occasion, sepa- 
rated; if the knot be sacred, it cannot be easily untied. Now to prove that 
there is such a union between man and wife, he urgeth three things: : 

First. The creation of Adam and Eve; concerning which he appeals to their 
own knowledge of the Scriptures: “Have ye not read?” It is some advantage in 
arguing, to deal with those that own and have read the Scriptures. “ You have 
read” tart have not considered, “that he which made them at the beginning, 
made them male and female,” Gen. i. 27; v.2. Note, It will be of great use to 
us often to think of our creation—how, and by whom, what, and for what, we 
were created. He made them male and female, one female for one male; so 
that Adam could not divorce his wife, and take another, for there was no other 
to take. It likewise intimated an inseparable union between them; Eve was 
arib out of Adam’s side, so that he could not put her away but he must put 
away a piece of himself, and contradict the manifest indications of her creation. 
Christ hints briefly at this ; but in appealing to what they had read, he refers 
them to the original record, where it is observable, that though the rest of the 
living creatures were made male and female, yet it is not said so concerning 
any of them, but only concerning mankind; because between man and woman 
the conjunction is rational, and intended for nobler purposes than merely the 
pleasing of seuse, and the preserving of a seed; and it is therefore more close 
and firm than that between male and female among the brutes, who were not 
capable of being such helps meet for one another, as Adam and Eve were. 
Hence the manner of expression is somewhat singular, (ren. i. 27, In the 
image of God created he him; male and female created he them;” him and 
them are used promiscuously, being one by creation before they were two; 
when they became one again ey marriage covenant, that oneness could not but 
be closer and undissolvable. : ace 3 

Secondly. The fundamental law of marriage; which is, that ‘a man shall 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife,” ver. 5. The relation 
between husband and wife is nearer than that between parents and chil- 
dren; now, if the filial relation may not easily be violated, much less may the 
marriage ynion be broken. May a child desert his parents, or may a parent 
abandon his children for any cause? for every cause? No, by no means; much 
less may a husband put away his wife, betwixt whom, though not by nature, 
yet by Divine appointment, the relation is nearer, and the bond of union 
stronger, than between parents and children; for that is in a great measure 
superseded by marriage, when a man must leave his parents to cleave to his 
wife. See here the power of a Divine institution, that the result of it is a union 
stronger than that which results from the highest obligations of nature. et 

Thirdly. The nature of the marriage contract; it is a union of persons, “they 
twain shall be one flesh,” so that, ver. 6, “they are no more twain, but one 
flesh.” A man’s children are pieces of himself; but his wife is himself. As 
the conjugal union is closer than that between parents and children, so it is in 
a manner equivalent to that between one member and another in the natural 
body. As this is a reason why husbands should love their wives, so it is a 
reason why they should not put away their wives; for no man ever yet hated 
his own flesh, or cut, it off, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, and doth all he 
ean toe preserve it. They two shall be one, therefore there must be but one 
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wife, for God made but one Eve for one Adam, Mal. ii. 15. From hence he inf 
“what God hath joined together, let nos man put asunder.” Note, lL. Hus- 
band and wife are of God’s joining together ; ovvégevéev, he hath yoked them 
together, so the word is, and it is very significant; God himself instituted the 
relation between husband and wife in the state of innocency. Marriage and 
the sabbath are the most ancient of Divine ordinances. Though marriage be 
not peculiar to the church, but common to the world, yet being stamped with 
a Divine institution, and here ratified by our Lord Jesus, it ought to be man- 
aged after a godly sort, and “sanctified by the word of God and prayer.” A 
conscientious regard to God in this ordinance would have a good influence 
upon the duty, and consequently upon the comfort of the relation. 2. Hus- 
band and wife being joined togetiie by the ordinance of God, are not to be put 
asunder by any ordinance of man. Let not man put them asunder; not the hus- 
band himself, or any cue for him; not the magistrate, God never gave him 
authority to do it. The God of Israel hath said, that he hateth putting away, 
Mal. ii. 16. It is a general rule, that man must not go about to put asunder 
what God hath joined together. 

IIL. An objection started by the Pharisees against this, and it has colour 
enough, ver. 7: “ Why did Moses command to give a writing of divorcement, 
in case a man did put away his wife?” He urged Scripture reason against 
divorce, they allege Scripture authority for it. Note, The seeming contra- 
dictions that are in the Word of God, are great stumblingblocks to men of 
corrupt minds. It is true, Moses was faithful to him that appointed him, and 
commanded nothing but what he received from the Lord; but as to the thin 
itself, what they call a command, was only an allowance, (Deu. xxiv. 1,) an 
designed rather to restrain the exorbitances of it, than to give countenance to 
the thing itself. And the Jewish doctors themselves observe such limitations 
in that law, as that it could not be done without great deliberation: a par- 
ticular reason must be assigned; the bill of divorce must be written; and, asa 
judicial act, must have all the solemnities of a deed executed and enrolled ; it 
must be given into the hands of the wife herself; and (which would oblige 
men, if they had any consideration in them, to consider) they were expressly 
forbidden ever to come together again. 

1V. Christ's answer to this objection, in which 

First. He rectifies their mistake concerning the law of Moses; they called it 
a command, Christ calls it but a permission, a toleration; carnal hearts will 
take an ell, if but an inch be given them. ‘The law of Moses, in this case, 
was a political law, which God gave as the governor of that people, and it was 
for reasons of state that divorces were tolerated. The strictness of the mar- 
riage union being the result, not of a natural, but a positive law, the wis- 
dom of God dispensed with divorces in some cases, without any impeachment 
to his holiness. But Christ tells them there was a reason for this toleration, 
not at all for their credit—‘ it was because of the hardness of your hearts that 
you were permitted to pes away your wives.’ Moses complained of the people 
of Israel in his time, that their hearts were hardened, 9 1X05) XXX10375 
hardened against God; this here is meant of their being hardened against 
their relations ; they were generally violent and outrageous, which way soever 
they took, both in their appetites and in their passions ; and therefore, if they 
had not been allowed to put away their wives when they had conceived a 
dislike of them, they would have used them cruelly, would have beaten and 
abused them, and perhaps have murdered them. Note, There is not a greater 
piece of hardheartedness in the world, than for a man to be harsh and severe 
with his own wife. The Jews, it seems, were infamous for this, and therefore 
were allowed to put them away ; better divorce them than do worse, than that 
the altar of the Lord should be covered with tears, Mai. ii. 13. A little compli- 
ance to humour a mad man, ora man ina frenzy, may prevent a greater mischie’ 
Positive laws may be dispensed with, for the preservation of the law of nature 
for God will have mercy, and not sacrifice; but then those are hardhearte 
wretches that have made it necessary; and none can wish to have the liberty 
of divorce, but they must own the hardness of their hearts. Observe, he saith 
It is for the hardness of your hearts; not only theirs who lived then, but all 
their seed. Note, God not only sees, but foresees the hardness of men’s 
hearts; he suited both the ordinances and providences of the Old Testament 
to the temper of that people, both in terror. Further, observe, The law of 
Moses considered the hardness of men’s hearts, but the Gospel of Christ cures 
it, and his grace takes away the heart of stone, and gives a heart of flesh. By 
the law was the knowledge of sin, but by the Gospel was the conquest of it. 

Secondly. He reduceth them to the original institution: “ But from the be- 
ginning it was not so.” Note, Corruptions that are crept into any ordinance of 
God must be purged out, by having recourse to the primitive institution. If the 
copy be vigious, it must be examined and corrected by the original. ‘Thus 
when St. Paul would redress the grievances in the church of Corinth. abov 
the Lord’s supper, he appealed to the appointment, 1 Cor. xi. 23: So and - 
“T received it from the Lord.” Truth was from the beginning; we must 
therefore inquire for the good old way, Jer. vi. 16, and must reform, not by 
later patterns, but by ancient rules. 

Thirdly. He settles the point by an express law: “I say unto you,” ver. 9; 
and it agrees with what he said before, ch. v. 32; there it was said in preaching, 
here in dispute, but the same, for Christ is constant to himself. Now in both 
these places, 1. He allows divorce in case of adultery. The reason of the law 
against divorce being this, ‘they two shall be one flesh;” if the wife play the 
harlot, and make herself one flesh with an adulterer, the reason of the law 
ceaseth, and so doth the law. By the law of Moses, adultery was punished 
with death, Dew. xxii. 22. Now our Saviour mitigates the rigour of that, and 
appoints divorce to be the penalty. Dr. Whitby understands this not of adul- 
tery, but (because our Saviour useth the word opveta, fornication) of unclean- 
ness committed before marriage, but discovered afterwards; because if it were 
committed afterwards, it was a capital crime, and there needed no divorce. 
2. He disallows it in all other cases: “ Whosoever puts away his wife, except 
for fornication, and marries another, commits adultery.” This is a direct 
answer to their query, that itis not lawful. In this, as in other things, gospel 
times are times of reformation, Heb. ix. 10, The law of Christ tends to rein- 
state man in his primitive integrity; the law of love, conjugal love, is no new 
commandment but was from the beginning. If we consider what mischiefs to 
families and states, what confusions and disorders would follow upon ar plrery, 
divorces, we shall see how much this law of Christ is for our own benetit, an 
what a friend Christianity is to our secular interests. ‘The law of Moses allow- 
ing divorce for the hardness of men’s hearts, and the law of Christ forbidding 
it, intimates, that Christians being under a dispensation of love and liberty, 
tenderness of heart may justly be expected among them, that they will not be 
hardhearted, like Jews, for God has called us to peace. There will be no 
occasion for divorces, if we “forbear one another,” and “forgive one another 
in love,” as those that are and hope to be forgiven, and have found God not 
forward to put us away, /sa.1.1. No need of divorces, if husbands love their 
wives, and wives be obedient to tneir husbands, and they live together as heirs 
of the grace of life; and these are the laws of Christ, such as we fina not in all 
the law of Moses. ont ; : ‘ 

V. Here is a suggestion of the disciples against this law of Christ, ver. 10- 


the Bethany which some copies read for Bethabara, in John i. 28. 
We think Mark x. 1 points to the true explanation of our verse. At 
the same time, we suppose that the journey was intermitted, and 
that some delay took place in the Perwan disirict. 

xix. 3. The words “for every cause” mean for any reason a man 
may choose to allege. This has been correctly called a captions and 
a malicious question, because it was apparently propounded while 
Jesus was yet in Perma, which was then subject to Herod Antipas, 

8 


who had put to death John the Baptist, and whose marriage re- 
lations had not been of the most honourable character. Lightfoot 
also notes that the question was one disputed in the schools. The 
school of Shammai only permitted divorce in case of adultery; but 
the school of Hillel advocated looser opinions. Lightfoot mentions 
two rabbis whose practice illustrated the laxer views of some. 

xix. 7. The Pharisees took our Lord's answer as prohibiting all 
divorce, which they could not reconcile with the provisions of Deut, 
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“If the case of a man be go with his wife, it is better not to marry.” It seems 
the disciples themselves were loath to give up the liberty of divorce, thinking it 
a good expedient for preserving comfort in the married state; and therefore 
like sullen children, if they may not have what they would have, they will 
throw away wnat they have; if they may not be allowed to put away their 
wives when they please, they will have no wives at all; though from the begin- 
ning, when no divorce was allowed, God said, “It is not good for man to be 
alone,” and blessed them, pronounced them blessed who were thus strictly 
joined together; yet, unless they may have a liberty of divorce, they think 
it is good for a man not to marry. ote, 1. Corrupt nature is Impatient of 
restraint, and would fain break Christ’s bonds in sunder, and have a liberty 
for its own lusts. 2. It is a foolish, peevish thing for men to abandon the com- 
forts of this life, because of the crosses that are commonly woven in with them; 
as if we must needs go out of the world, because we have not every thing to 
our mind in the world; or must enter into no useful calling or condition, be- 
cause it is made our duty to abide in it. No, whatever our condition is, we must 
bring our minds to it, be thankful for its comforts, submissive to its crosses 
and, as God has done, set the one over against the other, and make the best of 
that which is, Eccl. vii. 14. If the yoke of marriage may not be thrown off 
at pleasure, it doth not follow that therefore we must not come under it, but 
therefore when we do come under it, we must resclve to comport with it 
by love, and meekness, and patience, which will make divorce the most un- 
necessary, undesirable thing that can be. 

WI. Christ’s answer to this suggestion, ver. 11, 12: in which, 

First. He allows it good for some not to marry: “ He that is able to receive 
it, let him receive it.” Christ allowed what the disciples said, ‘It is good not 
to marry;’ not as an objection against the prohibition of divorce, as they in- 
tended it, but as giving them arule, perhaps no less unpleasing to them, that 
they who have the gift of continency, and are not under any necessity of marry- 
ing, do best if they continue single, | Cor. vii. 1; for they that are unmarriea 
have opportunity, if they have but a heart, to care more for the things of the 
Lord: “ How they may please the Lord,” | Cor. vii. 32,34; being less encumbered 
with the cares of this life, and having a greater vacancy of thoughts and time 
to miad better things. ‘he increase of grace is better than the increase of the 
family ; and fellowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ, is to be 
preferred before any other fellowship. 

Secondly. He disallows it, as utterly mischievous to forbid marriage, because 
“all men cannot receive this saying ;” indeed, few can; and therefore the 
crosses of the married state must be borne, rather than that men should run 
themselves into temptation to avoid them: better marry than burn. 

Christ here speaks of a twofold unaptness to marriage: 1. That which is a 
calamity, by the providence of God, such are they under that are born eunuchs, 
or made so by men, that being incapable of answering one great end of mar- 
riage, ought not to marry. But to that calamity, let them oppose the oppor- 
tunity that there is in the single state of serving God better to balance it. 
2. That which is a virtue, by the grace of God; such is theirs “ who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the Eingdom of heaven's sake.” This is not meant of an 
unaptness for marriage in body,—which some, through mistake of this Scripture, 
have foolishly and wickedly brought upon themselves,—but in mind. Those 
have thus made themselves eunuchs, who have attained a holy indifferency to 
all the delights of the married state; have a fixed resolution, in the strength of 
God’s grace, wholly to abstain from them; and by fasting, and other instances 
cf mortification, have subdued all desires towards them. These are they that 
can receive this saying: and yet these are not to bind themselves by a vow that 
they will never marry, only that in the mind they are now in, they purpose not 
tomarry. Now, Ist. Tis affection to the single state must be given of God; 
for “none can receive it, save they to whom it is given.” Note, Continence is 
a special gift of God to some, and not to others; and when a man in the single 
state finds by experience that he has this gift, he may determine with himself, 
and, as the apostle speaks, 1 Cor. vii. 37, stand stedfast in his heart, having no 
necessity, but “having power over his own will, that he will keep himself so.” 
But men in this case must take heed lest they boast of a false gift, Pv. xxv. 14. 
and. The single state must be chosen for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. ‘Those 
who resolve never to marry, only that they may save charges, or may gratify a 
morose selfish humour, or have a greater liberty to serve other lusts and plea- 
sures; in them, it is so far from being a virtue, that it is an ill-natured vice; 
but when it is for religion’s sake, not as in itself a meritorious act, which the 
Papists make it, but only as a means to keep our minds more entire for, and 
more intent upon, the services of religion, and having no families to provide for 
we may do the more in works of charity: then it is approved and accepted 
of God. Note, That condition is best for us, and to be chosen, and stuck to 
accordingly, which is best for our souls, and tends most to the preparing of 
us for, and the preserving of us to the kingdom of heaven. 


13 Then were there brought unto him little chil- 
dren, that he should put /zs hands on them, and 
pray: and the disciples rebuked them. 14 But 
Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto me: for of such is the kingdom 


of heaven. 15 And he laid Azs hands on them, and 


departed thence. 


We have here the welcome which Christ gave to some little children that 
were brought to him. Observe, 

l. The faith of those that brought them. How many they were that were 
brought, we are not told, but they were so little as to be taken up in arms; a 
year old it may be, or two at most. The account here given of it is, that “there 
were brought unto him little children, that he shoula put his hands on them 
and pray,” ver. 13. Probably they were their parents, guardians, or nurses that 
brought them; and herein, 1. ‘They testified their respect to Christ, and the 
value they had for his favour and blessing. Note, Those who glority Christ by 
coming to him themselves, should further glorify him by bringing all they have, 
or have influence upon, to him likewise. ‘Thus give him the honour of his un- 
searchable riches of grace; his overflowing, never-failing fulness. We cannot 
better honour Christ than by making use of him. 2. They did a kindness to 
their childrea, not doubting bit they would fare the better, in this world and 
the other, for tne blessing and prayer of the Lord Jesus, whom they looked 
upon at least as an extraordinary person, as a prophet, if not asa priest and king, 
and the blessings of such were valued and desired. Others brought their chil- 
dren to Christ to be healed, when they were sick; but these children were under 
uo present malady, only they desired a blessing for them. Note, It is a good 
thing when we come to Christ ourselves and bring our children to him, before 
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we are driven to him, as we say, by wo-need: not only to visit him when we are 
in trouble, but to address ourselves to him in a sense of our general dependence 
on him, and of the benefit we expect by him; this is pleasing to him. ‘They 
desired that he would put his hands on them and pray. Imposition of hands 
was a ceremony used, especially in paternal blessing ; Jacob used it when he 
blessed and adopted the sons of Joseph, Gen. xlviii. 14. It intimates something 
of love and familiarity, mixed with power and authority, and speaks an efficacy 
in the blessing. Whom Christ prays for in heaven, he puts his hand upon by 
his Spirit. ote, 1. Little children may be brought to Christ as needing, and 
being capable of receiving, blessings from him, and having an interest in his in- 
tercession. 2. Therefore they should be brought to him. We cannot do better 
for our children, than to commit them to the Lord Jesus, to be wrought upon 
and prayed for by him. We can but beg a blessing for them; it is Christ only 
that can command the blessing. 

Il. The fault of the disciples in rebuhing them. They discountenanced the 
address, as vain and frivolous, and reproved them that made it, as impertinent 
and troublesome; either they thought it below their Master to take notice of 
little children, except any thing in particular ailed them; or, they thought he 
had toil enough with his other work, and would not have him diverted from 
it; or, they thought if such an address as this were encouraged, all the country 
would bring their children to him, and they should never see an end of it. 
Note, It is well for us that Christ has more love and tenderness in him than the 


' best. of his disciples have. And let us learn of him not to discountenance any 


willing, well-meaning souls, in their inquiries after Christ, though they are but 

weak. If he do not break the bruised reed, we should not. ‘Those that seek 

unto Christ, must not think it strange if they meet with opposition and rebuke, 

pxen aren good men, who think they know the mind of Christ better than 
ey do. 

Ill. The favour of the Lord Jesus. See how he carried it here. 

First. He rebuked the disciples, ver. 14: “ Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not;” and he rectifies the mistake they went upon: “of such is the king- 
i Note, 1. The children of believing parents belong to the king- 
dom of heaven, and are members of the visible church. “ Of such ;” not only of 
such in disposition and affection, that might have served for a reason why doves 
or lambs should be brought to him; but of such in age, “is the kingdom of hea- 
ven;” to them pertain the privileges of visible church membership, as among the 
Jews of old. “The promise is to you and your children: I will be a God to thee 
and thy seed.” 2. That for this reason they are welcome to Christ, who is ready 
to entertain those that, when they cannot come themselves, are brought to him, 
And this, 1st. In respect to the little children themselves, whom he had upon all 
occasions expressed a concern for, and who, having participated of the malignant 
influences of the first Adam’s sin, must needs share in the riches of the second 
Adam’s grace, else what would come of the apostle’s parallel? 1 Cor. xv. 22; 
Rom. v. 14, 15, &c. Those that are given to Christ as part of his purchase, he 
will in no wise cast out. 2nd. With an eye to the faith of the parents that 
brought them, and presented them as living sacrifices. Parents are trustees of 
their children’s wills, are empowered by nature to transact for their benefit : 
and therefore Christ accepts their dedication of them, as their act and deed, and 
will own these dedicated things in the day he makes up his jewels. 3. Therefore 


' he takes it ill at those who forbid them, and exclude those whom he has re- 


ceived; who cast them out from the inheritance of the Lord, and say, Ye have 
no part in the Lord, see Jos. xxii. 27; and who forbid water that they should 
be baptized; who if that promise be fulfilled, Jsa. xliv. 3, have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as we, for aught we know. 

Secondly. He received the little children, and did as he was desired: “he 
laid his hands on them,” that is, he “blessed them.” ‘The strongest believer 
lives not so much by apprehending Christ, as by being apprehended of him, 
Phil. iii. 12; not so much by knowing God, as by being known of him, Gal. iv. 9; 
and this the least child is capable of. If they cannot stretch out their hands to 
Christ, yet he can a his hands on them, and so make them his own, and own 
them for his own. Methinks it hath something observable in it, that when he 
had done this, “‘he departed thence,” ver. 5; as if he reckoned he had done 
enough there, when he had thus asserted the rights of the lambs of his flock, 
and made this provision for a succession of subjects in his kingdom, 


16 And, behold, one came and said unto him, 
Good Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may 
have eternal life? 17 And he said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? there is none gocd but one, 
that is, God: but if thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments. 18 He saith unto him, Which? 
Jesus said, Thou shalt do no murder, ‘Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, 19 Honour thy father 
and thy mother: and, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 20 The young man saith unto 
him, All these things have I kept from my youth 
up: what lack I yet? 21 Jesus said unto him, 
If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven: and come and follow me. 22 But when — 
the young man heard that saying, he went away 
sorrowful: for he had great possessions. 

Here is an account of what passed between Christ and a hopeful young gen- 
tleman that addressed himself to him upon a serious errand: he is said to be a 
“young man,” ver. 22; and I call him a ger tleman, not only because he had 
“great possessions,” but because he was a “ -uler,” Lu. xviii. 18, a magistrate, 
a justice of peace in his pe sany de it is probablz he was of pregnant parts be ond 
his years, else his youth would have debarred him from the magistracy. Now 


concerning this young gentleman, we are told how fair he bid for heaven, and 
yet came short. 


xxiv. 1. To this the reply is that the permission granted in that pas- 
sage was a later concession, and no part of the original law of God. 
Jahn observes that Moses laid a restriction upon the power of the 
husband so far as this, that he would not permit him to repu- 
diate the wife without giving her abill of divorce. Moreover, a hus- 
band might receive his repudiated wife back again, provided she had 
not in the meantime married another man, “a law which the faith 
due to the second husband clearly required.” Jahn says again, that 
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wives, who were considered the property of their hushands, did not 
enjoy by the Mosaic statutes a reviprocal right, and were not at 
liberty to dissolve the matrimonial alliance by giving a bill of divorce 
to that effect. Unquestionably, by asserting the greater sanctity of 
the marriage bond, our Lord promoted considerably the rights of 
women, who had been little more than chattels in the estimation 
of many. It would appear that some Jewish women even then suc¢ess« 
fully sought to be divorced from their husbands. “a 


ey 
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I. How fair he bid for heaven, and how hindly and tenderly Christ treated him 
in favour to good beginnings. Here is, ; 

irst? The gentleman’s serious address to Jesus Christ, ver. 16: “Good Mas- 

ter, what good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life?” Not a better 


question could be asked, nor more gravel 


1. He gives Christ an honourable title, Good Master. AdSdcKade ayabe. It 
signifies not a ruling, but a teaching’ master. His calling him Master, speaks 
his submissiveness and willingness to be taught; and goud Master, his affection 
and peculiar respect to the teacher; like that of Nicodemus, “Thou art ateacher 
come from God.” We read not of any that addressed themselves to Christ more 
respectfully, than that master in Israel, and this ruler. It is a good thing when 
men’s quality and dignity increases their civilityand courtesy It was gentle- 
manlike to give this title of respect to Christ, notwithstanding the present 
meanness of his appearance. It was not usual among the Jews to accost their 
teachers with the title of ‘good,’ and therefore, this speaks the singular, uncoin- 
mon respect he had for Christ. Note, Jesus Christ is a good Master; the best 
of teachers: none teacheth like him; he is famous for his goodness, for he can 
have compassion on the ignorant; he is meek and lowly in heart. 

2. He comes to him upon an errand of importance, none could be more so; 
and he came not to tempt him, but sincerely desiring to be taught by him, His 

uestion is, “‘ What good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life?” By 
this it appears, Ist. That he had a firm belief of eternal life: he was no Sad- 

ucee. e was convinced that there was a happiness picpencd for those in the 
other world, that are prepared for it inthis world. 2nd. That he was concerned 
to make it sure to himself that he should live eternally, and was desirous of 
that life more than of any of the delights of this life. It was arare thing for 
one of his age and quality to appear so much in care about another world. The 
rich are apt to think it below them to make such an inquiry as this, and young 
people think it time enough B hort but here was a young man, and a rich man, 
solicitous about his soul and eternity. 3rd, That he was sensible something 
must be done; some good thing for the attainment of this happiness. It is by 
patient continuance in well doing, that we seek for yciaetpr int Rom.ii.7. We 
must be doing, and doing that which is good. The blood of Christ is the only 
purchase of eternal life; he merited it for us; but obedience to Christ is the 
appointed way to it, Heb. vy. 9. 4th. That he was, or at least thought himself, 
willing to do what was to be done for the obtaining of this eternal life. Those 
that know what it is to have eternal life, and what it is to come short of it, will 
be glad to accept of it upon any terms. Sucha holy violence doth the kingdom 
of heaven suffer. Note, While there be many that say, ‘‘ Who will shew us any 

ood?” our great inquiry should be, What we shall do that we may have eternal 
ife? what we shall do to be for ever happy—happy in another world? for this 
world has not that in it that will make us hEDpy. : ; 

Secondly. The encouragement that Jesus Christ gave to this address. He 
doth not use to send any away without an answer, that come to him on such an 
errand, for nothing pleaseth him more, ver. 17. In his answer, | 

1. He tenderly assists his faith; for doubtless, he did not mean it for areproof, 
when he said, “ Why callest thou me good?” but would seem to find that faith in 
what he said, when he called him a good Master, which the gentleman perhaps 
was not conscious to himself of ; he intended no more but to own and honour 
him as a good man, but Christ would lead him to own and honour him as a good 
God, for “there is none good but one, that is God.” Note, As Christ is graciously 
ready to make the best that he can of what is said or done amiss, so he is ready 
to make the most that can be made of what is well said, and well done. His 
constructions are often better than our intentions; as in that, “I was hun- 
gry, and you gave me meat,” though you little thought it was to me. Christ 
will have this young man, either know him to be God, or not call him good; to 
teach us to transfer to God all the praise that is at anv time given tous. Do 
any call us good? tell them all goodness is from God, and therefore not to us, 
but to him, give glory. All crowns must lie before the throne. Note, God only 
is good, and there is none essentially, ori mally and unchangeably good, but 
God only. His goodness is of and from himse f, and all the goodness in the 
creature is from him; he is the fountain of goodness, and whatever the streams 
are, all the springs are in him, Jas. i. 17. e is the great pattern and sampler 
of goodness; by him all goodness is to be measured ; that is good which is like 
him, and agreeable to his mind. We in our language call him God, because he 
is good. In this, as in other things, our Lord Jesus was “the brightness of bis 
glory,” (and his Boones is his glory,) ““and the express image of his person,” 
and therefore fitly called “ Good Master.” ’ 2 

2. He plainly directs his practice, in answer to his question. He started that 
Bouse of his being good, and therefore God; but did not stay upon it, lest he 
should seem to divert from, and so to drop the main question, as many do in 
needless disputes, and strifes of words. Now Christ’s answer is in short this, 
“If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” Ist. The end proposed is 
entering into life. The young man, in his question, spoke of eternal life; Christ, 
in his answer, speaks of life, to teach us that eternal L.fe is the only true life. 
The words concerning that are “the words of this life,” Acts v. 20. The pre- 
sent life scarce deserves the name of life, for in the midst of life we are in death. 
Or, “into life,” that is, that spiritual life which is the beginning and earnest of 
eternal life. He desired to know how he might have eternal life, Christ tells 
him how he might enter into it: we have it by the merit of Christ; a mystery 
which was not as yet fully revealed, and therefore Christ waives that; but the 
way of entering into it is by obedience, and Christ directs us in that. By the 
former we make our title; by this, as by our evidence, we prove it; it 1s by 
adding to faith virtue, that an entrance, the word here used, is ministered to us 
into tho everlasting kingdom, 2 Pet. i. 5,11. Christ, who is our life, is the way 
to the Father, and te the vision and fruition of him: he is the only way; but duty 
and the obedience of faith is the way to Christ. ‘There is an entrance into life 
hereafter, at death, at the great day, a complete entrance; and those only shall 
then enter into life that do their duty; it is the diligent faithful servant that 
shall then enter into the joy of his Lord, and that Joy will be his eternal life. 
There is an entrance into life now: “we which have believed do enter into 
rest,” Heb. iv. 3. We have peace, and comfort, and joy, in the believing prospect 
of the glory to be revealed, and to this also sincere obedience is indispensably 
necessary. 2nd. The way prescribed is keeping the commandments. Note, 
Keeping the commandments of (od, according as they are revealed and made 
known to us, is the only way to life and salvation; and sincerity herein is ac- 
cepted, through Christ,as our gospel perfection; provision being made of pardon 
upon repentance, wherein we come short. ‘Through Christ we are delivered 
from the condemning power ot the law, but the commanding power of it, is 
lodged in the hand of the Mediator, and under that, in that hand, we still are: 
under the law to Christ, 1 Cor. ix. 12; under it asa rule, though not as a cove- 
nant. Keeping the commandments includes faith in Jesus Christ, for that is 
the great commandment, | Jno. iii. 23; and it wasone of the laws of Moses, that 
when the great Prophet should be raised up they should hear him. Observe, 
In order to our happiness here and for ever, it is not enough for us to know the 
commandments of God, but we must keep then; keep in them as our way, 


Keep to them_as our rule, keep them as our treasure, and with care, as the apple | 


of our eye. 
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3. At his further instance and request, he mentions some partieniar com 
mandments which he must keep, ver. 18, 19: “The young man saith unto him, 
Which?” Note, Those that would do the commandments of God must seek 
them diligently, and inquire after them, what they are. Ezra set himself to seek 
the law, and to do it, Lzr. vii. 10. There were many commandments in the law 
of Moses; ‘Good Master, let me know which those are, the keeping of whieh is 
necessary to salvation?’ In answer to this, Christ instanceth in several, espe-~ 
cially the commandments of the second table. Ist. That which concerns our 
own, and our neighbour’s life: “ Thou shalt do no murder.” 2nd. Our own and 
our neighbour’s chastity, which should be as dear to us as life itself: “ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” 3rd. Our own and our neighbour's wealth and 
outward estate, as hedged about by the law of property: “Thou shalt not steal.” 
4th. That which concerns truth, and our own and our neighbour's good name: 

Thou shalt not, bear false witness,” neither for thyself, nor against thy neigh- 
bour; for so it is here left at large. 5th. That which euncerns the duties of 
particular relations: “ Honour thy father and thy mother.” 6th. That com- 
prehensive law of love, which is the spring and summary of all these duties, 
whence they all flow, on which they are all founded, and in which they are all 
fulfilled: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” Gal. v. 14; Rom. xiii. 9: 
that royal law, ./as. ii. 8. Some think this comes in here, not as the sum of the 
' Second table, but as the particular import of the tenth commandment: “ thou 
shalt not covet,” which, in Mark, is, ‘ Defraud not;” intimating that it is not, 
lawful for me to design advantage or gain to myself, by the diminution or loss of 
another; for that is to covet, and to love myself better than my neighbour, 
whom I ought to love as myself, and to treat as I would myself be treated. 

Our Saviour here instanceth in second-table duties only; not as if the first 
were of less account, but, 1. Because they that now sat in Moses’ seat, either 
wholly neglected, or greatly corrupted, these precepts in their preaching. 
While they pressed the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin; judgment, and 
mercy, and faith, the summary of second~table duties, were overlooked 
ch, xxiii. 23; their preaching ran out all in rituals, and nothing in morals ; and 
therefore Christ pressed that most, which they least insisted on. As one truth 
so one duty, must not jostle out another, but each must know its place, and 
be kept in it; but equity requires that that be helped up which is most in 
danger of being thrust out. That is the present truth we are called to bear 
our testimony to, not only which is opposed, but which is neglected. 2. Because 
he would teach him and us all, that moral honesty is a necessary branch of true 
Christianity, and to be minded accordingly. Though a mere moral man comes 
short of being a complete Christian, yet an immoral man is certainly no true 
Christian ; for the grace of God teacheth us to live soberly and righteously, as 
well as godly: nay, though the first-table duties have in them more of the 
essence of religion, yet second-table duties have in them more of the evi- 
dence of it. ur light burns in love to God, but it shines in love to our 
neighbour. 

II. See here how he came short, though he bid thus fair, and wherein he failed ; 
he failed by two things. 

First. By pride, and a vain conceit of his own merit and strength; this is 
the ruin of thousands, who keep themselves miserable by fancying themselves 
happy. When Christ told him what commandments he must keep, he answered 
very scornfully, “ All these things have | kept from my youth up,” ver. 20 
Now, 1. According as he understood the law, as prohibiting only the outward 
acts of sin, I am apt to think he said true, and Christ knew it, for he did not 
contradict him; nay, it is said in Mark, he “loved him;” so far was very good, 
and pleasing to Christ. St. Paul reckons it a privilege, not contemptible in 
itself, though it was dross in comparison with Christ, that he was, “as touching 
the righteousness that is in the law, blameless,” Pil. iii. 6. His observance of 
these commands was universal, “ all these have I kept:” it was early and constant, 
“from my youth up.” Note, A man may be free from gross sin, and yet come 
short of grace and glory. His hands may be clean trom external pollutions 
and yet he may perish eternally in his heart-wickedness. What shall we 
think, then, of those who do not attain to this? whose fraud and injustice, 
drunkenness and uncleanness, witness against them, that all these they have 
broken from their youth up, though they have named the name of Christ > well, 
it is sad to come short of those that come short of heaven. It was commend- 
able also that he desired to know further what his duty was; “ what lack L 
yet?” He was convinced he wanted something to fill up his works before God, 
and was therefore desirous to know it, because, if he was not mistaken in him- 
self, he was willing to doit. Having not yet attained, he thus seemed to press 
forward; and he applied himself to Christ, whose doctrine was supposed to 
improve and perfect the Mosaic institution. He desired to know what were 
the peculiar precepts of his religion, that he might have all that was in them to 
La and accomplish him. Who could bid fairer? But, 2. Even in this that 

e said, he discovered his ignorance and folly. 1st. Taking the law in its spirit- 
ual sense, as Christ expounded it, no doubt, in many things he had offended 
against all these commands. Had he been acquainted with the extent and 
spiritual meaning of the law, instead of saying, “all these have I kept, what 
lack I yet?” he would have said, with shame and sorrow, ‘all these have L 
broken, what shall I do to get my sins pardoned?’ 2nd. Take it how you will, 
what he said savoured of pride and vain-glory, and had in it too much of that 
boasting, which is “ excluded by the law of faith,” Rom. iii. 27; and which doth 
exclude from justification, Zu. xvivi. 11, 14. He valued himself too much, as the 
Pharisees did, upon the plausibleness of his profession before men, and was 

roud of that, whe: spoiled the acceptableness of it. That word, “ what lack 

et?” perhaps was not so much a desire of further instruction, as a demand 

ot the praise of his present fancied perfection, and a challenge to Christ him- 
self to shew him any one instance wherein he was deficient. 

Secondly. He came short by an inordinate love of the world, and his enjoy- 
ments init. ‘This was the fatal rock on which he split. Observe, 

1. How he was tried in this matter, ver. 21: “ Jesus said unto him, If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell what thou hast.” Christ waived the matter of his 
boasted obedience to the law, and let that drop, because this would be a more 
effectual way of discovering him, than a dispute of the extent of the law. 
Come, saith Christ, “if thou wilt be perfect ;” if thou wilt approve thyself sincere 
in thine obedience; for sincerity 1s our gospel perfection, if thou wilt come 
up to that which Christ has added to the law of Moses; if thou wilt be perfect, 
that is, if thou wilt enter into life, and so be perfectly happy ; for that which 
Christ here prescribes, is not a thing of supererogation, or a perfection we 
may be dave witkant: but in the main scope and intendment of it, it is our 
necessary and indispensable duty. What Christ said to him, he thus far said to 
us all, that if we will approve ourselves Christians indeed, and would be found 
at last the heirs of eternal life, we must do these two things: Ist. We must 
practically prefer the heavenly treasures, before all the wealth and riches in 
this world. That glory must have the pre-eminence in our judgment and 
esteem before this glory. No thanks to us to prefer heaven before hell; the 
worst man in the world would be glad of that Jerusalem for a refuge, when be 
can stay no longer here, and to have it in reserve; but to make it our choice, 
and to prefer it before this earth, that is to be a Christian indeed Now, as an 
| evidence of this, /%rst. We must dispose of what we have in this world for 
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xix. 10. The disciples were disconcerted by the rigidness of the 
matrimonial law laid down by Christ, and said in effect, “If such is 
the relation of man and wife, there is no good in marrying, or men 
had better not marry.” Referring to this sentiment, that men had 
better not marry, our Lord says in the next verse that it is one which 
all men cannot carry out, but only certain classes, such as are enume- 
rated in verse 12. Of the three classes mentioned in verse 12 the first 
and second cause no difficulty, if eunuch is taken in its technical sense ; 


but with respect to the third class, it has been gravely alleced that 
it is a recommendation to men to mutilate themselves. Infidel writers 
have audaciously alleged that Christ teaches such iniquity. But 
observe that our Lord is here merely classifying men actually in the 
world, and not saying what should or ought to be. Again, the phrase 
“kingdom of heaven,” or “celestial kingdom,” is not peculiar to Jesus 
and the gospels, but was in common use among the Jews. Finally, itis 
questioned whether the word eunuchs must notin each instance be 
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the honour of God, and in his service. “Sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor.” If the occasions of charity be very pressing, sell thy possessions that 
thou mayest have to give to them that need; as the first Christians did, with 
an eye to this precept, Acts iv. 34. Sell what thou canst spare for pious uses ; 
all ths superfiuities; if thou canst not otherwise do good with it, sell it; sit 
loose to it; be willing to part with it for the honour of God, and the relief of 
the poor. A gracious contempt of the world, and compassion of the poor and 
afflicted ones in it, is in all a necessary condition of salvation; and in those that 
have wherewithal, giving of alms is as necessary an evidence of that contempt 
of the world and compassion to our brethren; by this the trial will be at the 
great day, ch. xxv. 35, though many that cail themselves Christians do not 
act as if they believed it. It is certain, when we embrace Christ, we must let 
go the world, for we cannot serve God and mammon. Christ knew that covet- 
ousness was the sin that did most easily beset this young man; that though 
what he had he had got honestly, yet he could not cncereany. part with it; 
and by this he discovered his insincerity. This command waza like the call to 
Abraham, “ get thee out of thy country, to a land that I wili shew thee.” As 
God tries believers by their strongest graces, so hypocrites by their strongest 
corruptions. Secondly. We must depend upon what we hope for in the other 
world, as an abundant recompense for all we have left, or lost, or laid out for 
God in this world. “ Thou hale have treasure in heaven.” We must, in the 
way of chargeable duty, trust God for a happiness out of sight, which will 
make us rich amends for all our expenses in God’s service. The precept 
sounded hard and harsh: “sell that thou hast, and give it away ;” and the ob- 
jection against it would soon arise, that ‘ charity begins at home;’ therefore 
Christ immediately annexeth this assurance of a ‘treasure in heaven.” Note, 
Christ’s promises make his precepts easy, and his yoke, not only tolerable, but 
pleasant, and sweet, and very comfortable; yet this promise was as much a 
trial of this young man’s faith, as the precept was of his charity and contempt 
of the world. 2nd. We must devote ourselves entirely to the conduct and 
government of our Lord Jesus: “‘ Come and follow me.” It seems here to be 
meant of a close and constant attendance upon his person, such as the selling 
of what he had in the world was necessary to, as it was to the other disciples 
to quit their callings; but of us it is required that we follow Christ, that we 
duly attend upon his ordinances, strictly conform to his pattern, and cheerfully 
submit to his disposals, and by upright and universal obedience to observe his 
statutes, and keep his laws; and all this froma principle of love to him, and de- 
pendence on him, and with a holy contempt of every thing else, in comparison 
of him, and much more in competition with him. This is to follow Christ fully. 
To “sell all and give to the poor,” will not serve, unless we come and “follow 
Christ.” “If I give all my goods to feed the poor, and have not love, it pro- 
fiteth me nothing.” Well, on these terms and no lower, is salvation to be had ; 
and they are very easy and reasonable terms, and will appear so to those who 
are brought to be glad of it,upon any terms. ie 
2. See how he was discovered, ver. 22. This touched him in a tender part 

ver, 22: “ When he heard that saying, he went away sorrowful, for he had 
great possessions.” Ist. He was a rich man, and loved his riches, and therefore 
went away. He did not like eternal life upon these terms. Note, First. Those 
that have much in the world, are in the greatest temptation to love it, and to set 
their hearts upon it. Such is the bewitching nature of worldly wealth, that 
those who want it least, desire it most ; when riches increase, then is the dan- 
ger of setting the heart upon them, Ps. lxii. 10, If he had had but two mites in 
all the world, and had been commanded to give them to the poor—or but one 
handful of meal in the barrel, and a little oil in the cruse, and had been bidden 
to make acake of that for a poor prophet—the trial, one would think, had 
been much greater, and yet thase trials have been overcome, Lu. xxi. 4, and 
1 Ain. xvii. 14; which shews that the love of the world draws stronger than 
the most pressing necessities. Secondly. The reigning love of this world keeps 
many from Christ, that seem to have had some good desires towards him. A 
great estate, as to those who are got above it it is a great furtherance, so to 
those who are entangled in the love of it it is a great hindrance, in the ay to 
heaven. Yet something of honesty there was in it, that when he did not like 
the terms “ he went away,” and would not pretend to that which he could not 
find in his heart to come up to the strictness of ; better so than do as Demas 
did, who, “having known the way of righteousness,” afterwards “turned aside 
out of love to this present world,” to the greater scandal of profession ; since he 
could not be a complete Christian, he would not be an hypocrite. ond. Yet he 
was a thinking man, and well inclined, and therefore “ went away sorrowful :” 
he had a good mind to Christ, and was loath to part with him. ote, Many an 
one is ruined by the sin he commits with reluctancy; leaves Christ sorrow- 
fully, and yet is never truly sorry for leaving him, for if he were he would 
return to him. ‘Thus this man’s wealth was vexation of spirit to him, then 
when it was his temptation; what then would the sorrow be afterwards, when 


his possessions would be gone, and all hopes of eternal life gone too ? 


25 Then said Jesus unto his disciples, Verily 
say unto you, That a rich man shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. 24 And again I say 
unto you, It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 25 When his disciples heard it, 
they were exceedingly amazed, saying, Who then 
can be saved? 26 But Jesus beheld them, and said 
unto them, With men tls is impossible ; but with 
God all things are possible. 27 Then answered 
Peter and said unto him, Behold, we have forsaken 
all, and followed thee; what shall we have therefore ? 
28 And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, That ye which have followed me, in the regene- 
ration when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of 
his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel. 29 And every one 
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| that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
my name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and 
shall inherit everlasting life. 30 But many that are 
first shall be last; and the last shall be first. 


We have here Christ’s discourse with his disciples, upon occasion of the rich 
man’s breaking with Christ. 

I. Christ took occasion from thence to shew the difficulty of the salvation of 
rich people, ver. 23—26. 

First. That it is a very hard thing for a rich man to get to heaven, such a 
rich man as this here. Note, From the harms and falls of others, it is good for 
us to infer that which will be of caution to us. Now, 1. This is vehemently 
asserted by our Saviour, ver. 23, 24. He said this to his disciples, who were poor 
and had but little in the world, to reconcile them to their condition with this, 
—that the less they had_ of worldly wealth, the less hindrance they had in the 
way to heaven. ote, It should be a satisfaction to them who are in a low 
condition, that HM are not exposed to the temptations of a high and prosper- 
ous condition: if they live more eslte in this world than the rich, yet, if withal 
they get more easily to a better world, they have no reason to complain. This 
saying is ratified, ver. 23: ‘‘ Verily, I say unto you.” He that has reason to 
know what the way to heaven is, for he has laid it open, he tells us that this is 
one of the greatest difficulties in that way. It is repeated, ver. 24; “ Again I 
say unto you” ‘Thus he speaketh once, yea, twice, that which man is loath to 
perceive, and more loath to believe. Ist. He saith, That it is a hard thing for a 
rich man to be a good Christian, and to be saved; to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, either here or hereafter. The way to heaven is to all “a narrow 
way,” and the gate that leads into it “a strait gate,” but it is particularly so to 
rich people. More duties are expected from them than from others, which 
they can hardly do; and more sins do easily beset them, which they can hardly 
avoid. Rich people have great temptations to resist, and such as are very in- 
sinuating ; it is hard not to be charmed with a smiling world; very hard when 
our bellies are filled with these hid treasures, not to take up with them fora 

ortion. Rich people have a great account to make up for their estates, their 
interest, their time, and their opportunities of doing and getting good above. 
others. It must be a great measure of Divine grace that will enable a man to 
break through these difficulties. 2nd. He saith, That the conversion and salva- 
tion of a rich man is so extremely difficult, that “it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle,” ver. 24. This is a proverbial expression, noting 
a difficulty weed da unconquerable by the art and power of man; nothing 
less than the a oy pe grace of God, will enable a rich man to get over this 
difficulty. The ditticulty of the salvation of apostates, Heb. vi. 4, and of old 
sinners, Jer. xiii. 23, is thus represented as an impossibility. The salvation of 
any is so very difficult, even the righteous scarcely are saved, that where there 
is a peculiar difficulty, it is fitly set forth thus: It is very rare for a man to be 
rich, and not to set his heart upon his riches; and it is utterly impossible for a 
man that sets his heart upon his riches to get to heaven; for “if any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him,” 1 Jno. ii. 15; Jas. iv. 4. First. 
The way to heaven is very fitly compared to a needle’s eye, which it is hard to 
hit, and hard to get through. Secondly. A rich man is fitly compared to a came), 
a beast of burthen, for he has riches, as the camel has his load ; he carries it, but 
it is another’s; he has it from others, spends it for others, and must shortly leave 
it to others; itis a burthen, for men “load themselves with thick clay,” Hab. ii. 6. 
A camel is a large creature, but unwieldy. 2. This truth is very much admired, 
and scarce credited by the disciples, ver. 25: “ They were exceedingly amazed, 
saying, Who then can be saved?” Many surprising truths Christ told them, 
which they were astonished at, and knew not what to make of, and this was 
one, and their weakness was the cause of their wonder. It was not in contra- 
diction to Christ, but for awakening to themselves, that they said, Who then can 
be saved? Note, Considering the many difticulties that are in the way of salva- 
tion, it is really strange that any are saved. When we think how good God is, 
it may seem a wonder that so few are his; but when we think how bad man is, 
it is more a wonder that so many are, and Christ will be eternally admired in 
them. “ Who then can be saved?” Since so many are rich, and have great pos- 
sessions, and so many more would be rich, and are well affected to great 
possessions, who can be saved? If riches are a hindrance to rich people, are 
not pride and luxury incident to those that are not rich, and as dangerous to 
them, and who then can get to heaven? This is a good reason why rich people 
should strive against the stream. 

Secondly. That though it be hard, yet it is not impossible but that rich people 
may be saved, ver. 26: “Jesus beheld them;” turned, and looked wistfully upon 
his disciples, to shame them out of their fond conceit of the advantages rich 
people had in spiritual things: he beheld them as men that had got over this 
dithiculty, and were in a fair way for heaven, and the more so, because poor in 
this world; and he said unto them, “ with men this is impossible, but with God 
all things are possible.” This speaks a great truth in general, that God is able to 
do that which quite exceeds all created power; that nothing is too hard for God, 
Gen. xviii. 14; Num. xi. 23; when men are at a loss, God is not, for his power 
is infinite and irresistible; but this truth is here applied, 1. To the salvation 
of any. Who can be saved? say the disciples. one, saith Christ, by any 
created power. With men this is impossible: the wisdom of man would scon 
be nonplussed in contriving, and the power of man bafHed in effecting, the sal- 
vation of a soul. No creature can work the change that is necessary to the 
salvation of a soul, either in itself or in any one else: “ With men it is Impossi- 
ble,” that so strong a stream should be turned, so hard a heart softened, so 
stubborn a will bowed. Itisa creation, it is a resurrection, and “ with men this 
is impossible;” it can never be done by philosophy, medicine, or politics; but 
with God all things are possible. Note, ‘he beginning, progress, and the per- 
fection of the work of salvation, depends entirely upon the almighty power 
of God, to which all things are possible. Faith is wrought by that power 
Eph.i. 19; and is kept by it, 1 Pet.i.5. Job’s experience of God’s convincing, 
humbling grace, made him acknowledge more than any thing else, “I know tha 
thou canst do every thing,” Job xlii. 2. 2. To the salvation of ric people espe- 
cially ; it is impossible with men that such should be saved, but with God even 
this is possible; not that rich people should be saved in their worldliness, but 
that they should be saved from it. Note, The sanctification and salvation of 
such as are surrounded with the temptations of this world is not to be de- 
spaired of; it is possible it may be brought about by the all-sufficiency of the 

ivine grace, and when such are brought to heaven, they will be there ever- 
lasting monuments of the power of Ged. I am willing to think, that in this 
word of Christ, there is an intimation of mercy Christ had yet in store for this 
young gentleman, that was now gone away serrowful ; it was not impossible 
to God yet to recover him, and bring him to a better mind, 


understood of all who cannot, may not, and will not marry. Thus 
Kuinoel remarks, “For not only do they remain unmarried whom 
nature or the malice of men compel to live in celibacy, but they also 
who remain celibates of their own accord, subduing their passions and 
affections.” The closing words, “ He that can receive it, let him re- 
ceive it,” apply to what the disciples had said in favour of not marry- 
ing, and the sense clearly is that a man must decide for himself 
whether to marry or not. This principle is recognised in the writings | 
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of the earliest fathers; but gradually the notion of the apostles be- 
came of more authority than the words of Christ, and celibacy 
became a profession. The terrible mischiefs due to monasteries, 
nunneries, and priestly celibates all come of this. We cannot won- 
der at ignorant perversion of this important passage when writers 
like S -hleusner, Kuinoel, &c., paraphrase our Lord’s words mistranse 
lated in our version, “There be eunuchs which have made themselves.” 
&c., in this way: “ Abstain from marriage, in order that, free from all 
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Il. Peter took occasion from hence to inquire what they should get by it, who 
had come up to these terms, upon which this young man broke with Christ, and 
had left all to follow him, ver. 27, &c.; where we have the disciples’ expectations 
from Christ, and his promises to them. 

First. We have their expectations from Christ. Peter in the name of the 
rest, oue re that they depend upon him for something considerable in lieu of 
what they had left for him. ‘“ Behold we have forsaken all, and have followed 
thee, what shall we have therefore?” Christ had promised the young man, that 
if he would sell all, and come and follow him, he should have treasure in hea- 
ven; now Peter desires to know, 1. Whether they had sufficiently come up 
to those terms; they had not sold all, for they had many of them wives and 
families to provide for, but they had forsaken all; they had not given it to the 
poor, but they had renounced it as far as it might be any way a hindrance to 
them in serving Christ. Note, When we hear what are the characters of those 
that shall be saved, it concerns us to inquire whether we, through grace, 
answer those characters. Now Peter hopes, that as to the main scope and in- 
tendment of the condition, they had come up to it, for God had wrought in 
them a holy contempt of the world and “the things that are seen,” in compa- 
rison with Christ, and “the things that are not seen;” and how this must be 
evidenced, no certain rule can be given, but according as we are called. Lord 
saith Peter, “ we have forsaken all.” Alas! it was but a poor all tiat they had 
forsaken; one of them had indeed quitted a place in the custom-house, but 
Peter, and the most of them, had only left a few boats and nets, and the appur- 
tenances of a poor fishing trade; and yet see how big Peter here speaks of 
it, as if it had been some mighty thing : “behold, we have forsaken all.” Note, 
We are too apt to make the most of our services and sufferings, our expenses 
and losses for Christ, and to think we have made him much our debtor. How- 
ever, Christ doth not upbraid them with this; though it was but little they had 
forsaken, yet it was their all, like the widow’s two mites, and was as dear to 
them as if it had been more, and therefore Christ took it eae that they left 
it to follow him; for he accepts according to what a man hath. 2. Whether 
therefore they might expect that treasure; the young man shall have it if he 
will sell all, ‘Lord,’ saith Peter, ‘shall we have it who have left all?’ All people 
are for what they can get, and Christ’s followers are allowed to consult their 
own true interest, and to ask, What shall we have? Christ looked at“ the joy 
set before him,” and Moses at “the recompense of reward.” For this end it is 
set before us, that by a “ patient continuance in well doing,” we might seek for 
it. Christ encourageth us to ask what we shall gain by leaving all to follow 
him, that we may see he doth not call us to our prejudice, but unspeakably to 
our advantage. As it is the language of an obediential faith, to ask “ what 
shall we do?” with an eye to the precepts; so it is of a hoping, trusting faith, 
to ask “ what shall we have?” with an eye to the promises. But observe, the 
disciples had long since left all to engage themselves in the service of Christ, 
and yet never till now asked, What shall we have? Though there was no visible 
bial id of site by it, they were so well assured of his goodness, that 
hey knew they should not lose by him at last, and therefore referred themselves 
to him, in what way he would make up their losses to them; minded their 
work, and asked not what should be their wages. Note, It honours Christ to 
trust him, and serve him, and not to indent with him. Now this young man 
was gone from Christ to his possessions, it was time for them to think which 
they should take to, what they should trust to; when we see what others keep 
by their hypocrisy and apostacy, it is proper for us to consider what we hope 
through grace to gain, not for, but by our sincerity and constancy, and then we 
shall see more reason to pity them than to envy them. 

Secondly. We have here Christ’s poomiies to them, and to all others that 
tread in the steps of their faith and obedience. What there was either of vain 
glory, or of vain hopes, in that which Peter said, Christ overlooks, and is not 
extreme to mark it, but takes this occasion to give the bond of a promise, 

1. To his immediate followers, ver..28. They had signalized their respects to 
him, as the first that followed him, and to them he promiseth not only treasure, 
but honour in heaven; and here they have a grant or patent for it from him, who 
4s the fonntain of honour in that kingdom: “ Ye which have followed me in the 
regeneration shall sit upon twelve thrones.” Observe, Ist. The preamble to 
the patent, or the consideration of the grant, which, as usual, is a recital of 
their services: ‘ You have followed me in the regeneration, and therefore this 
willl do for yor. The time of Christ’s appearing iu this world, was a time of 
regeneration, of reformation, Heb. ix. 10; when old things began to pass away, 
and all things to look new. The disciples had followed Christ when the 
church was yet in the embryo, when the gospel temple was but in the fram- 
ing; when they had more of the work and service of apostles, than of the 
dignity and power that belonged to their office. Now they followed Christ 
witha constant fatigue, when few did, and therefore on them he will put par- 
ticular marks of honour. Note, Christ hath special favour for those that begin 
early with him, that trust him further than they can see him, as they did who 
followed him in the regeneration. Observe, Peter spoke of their forsaking all 
to follow him, Christ only speaks of their following him, which was the main 
matter. 2nd. The date of their honour, which fixeth the time when it should 
commence ; not immediately from the day of the date of these presents; no, 
they must continue a while in obscurity, as they were: but “when the Son of 
man shall sit in the throne of his glory,” (and to this some refer that, “in the 
regeneration,”) ‘you, which now have followed me, shall in the regeneration be 
thus dignified.’ “Christ’s second coming will be a regeneration, when there 
shall be new heavens, and a new earth, and the restitution of all things. All 
that partake of the regeneration in grace, Jno. iii. 3, shall partake of the rege- 
neration in glory; for as grace is the first resurrection, Rev. xx. 6, so glory is 
the second regeneration. Now their honour being adjourned till the “ Son of 
man’s sitting in the throne of his glory,” intimates, First. That they must stay 
for their advancement till then. ote, As long as our Master’s glory is de- 
layed, it is fit that ours should be so too; and that we should wait for it with 
an earnest expectation, as of a hope not seen, Rom. viii. 19. We must live, and 
work, and suffer in faith, avd hope, and patience, which therefore must be 
tried by these delays. Secondly. That they must share with Christ in his 
advancement; their honour must be a communion with him in his honour. 
They, having suffered with a suffering Jesus, must reign with a reigning Jesus, 
for both here and hereafter Christ will be ali in all; we must be where he is, 
Jno. xii. 26, must appear with him, Col. iii. 4; and this will be an abundant 
recompense, not only for our loss, but for the delay ; and when our Lord comes, 
we shall receive, not only our own, but our own with usury. The longest 
voyages make the richest returns. 3rd. The honour itself pores granted : 
“Ye shall also sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” It 
is hard to determine the particular sense of this promise; and whether it 
was not to have many accomplishments, which I see no harm in admitting. 
First. When Christ is ascended to the right hand of the Father, and sits on 
the throne of his glory, then the apostles shall receive power by the Holy 
Ghost, Aets i. 8, shal! be so much advanced above themselves, as they are now, 
that they shall think themselves upon thrones in promoting the Gospel; they 
shall deliver it with authority, as a judge from the bench: they shall then have 
their commission enlarged, and shall publish the laws of Christ, by which the 
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church, God’s spiritual Israel, Gal. vi. 16, shall be governed; and Israel aceord- 
ig to the flesh, that continues in infidelity, with all others that do likewise, 
shall be condemned. This honour and power given them, may be explained by 
Jer. i. 10, “ See, | have set thee over the nations;” and Bze. xx. 4, ° Wilt thon 
judge them?” and Dan. vii. 18, “The saints shall take the kingdom ;” and 
Jtev. xii. 1, where the doctrine of Christ is called a“crown of twelve stars.” 
Secondly. When Christ appears for the destruction of Jerusalem, ch. xxiv. 30, 
then the apostles shall he send to judge the Jewish nation, because, in that 
destruction, their predictions, according to the word of Christ, would be ac- 
complished. Thirdly. Some think it has reference to the conversion of the 
Jews, which is yet to come, at the latter end of the world, after the fall of anti- 
christ : so Dr. Whitby; and that ‘it respects the apostles’ government of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, not by a resurrection of their persons, but by a revivi- 
scence of that spirit which resided in them, and of that purity and Lode ledes 
which they delivered to the world; ard chiefly by admission of their Gospel to 
be the standard of their faith, and the direction of their lives” Fourthly. It is 
certainly tu have its full accomplishment at the second coming of Jesus Christ, 
when the saints in xeneral shall judge the world, and the twelve apostles 
especially as assessors, with Christ, in the judgment of the great day, when all 
the world shall receive their final doom, and they shall ratify and applaud the 
sentence. But the tribes of Israel are named, partly because the number of 
the apostles was designedly the same with the number of the tribes; partly 
because the apostles were of the Jewish nation, befriended them most, but 
were most spitefully persecuted by them; and it intimates, that the saints 
will forget their acquaintance and kindred according to the flesh, and will in the 
great day judge those they had a kindness for, will judge their persecutors, 
who in this world judged them. But the general intendment of this promise 
is, to shew the glory and dignity reserved for the saints in heaven, which wilt 
be an abundant recompense for the disgrace they suffered here in Christ’s 
cause. There are higher degrees of glory for those who have done and suf- 
fered most. The apostles in this world were hurried and tossed, there they 
shall sit down at rest and ease; here bonds, and afflictions, and deaths did abide 
them, but there they shall sit on thrones of glory; here they were dragged to 
the bar, there they shall be advanced to the bench; here the twelve tribes of 
Israel trampled upon them, there they shall tremble before them: and will not 
this be recompense enough to make up all their losses and expenses for Christ ? 
see Lu, xxii. 29. 4th. The ratification of this grant; it is firm, it is inviolably, 
immutably sure; for Christ hath said, ‘“ Verily I say unto you,” I, the amen 
the faithful witness, who am empowered to make this grant ; I have said it, and 
it cannot be disannulled.’ 

2. Here is a promise to all others who should in like manner leave all to 
follow Christ. It was not peculiar to the apostles to be thus preferred, but 
this honour have all his saints; Christ will take care they shall none of them 
lose by him, ver. 29, “ Every one that has forsaken any thing for Christ shall 
receive.” Ist. Losses for Christ are here supposed. Christ had told them that 
his disciples must vee themselves in all that is done to them in this world; 
now here he instanceth in Sey aed for it is good to count upon the worst; 

as the apostles did, yet they have forsaken a great 
‘ have turned themselves out to wander in deserts ; 
or dear relations, that would not go with them to follow Christ. These are 
particularly mentioned, as hardest for a tender, gracious spirit to part with — 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children; and lands are 
added in the close, the profits of which were the support of the family. Now, 
First. The loss of these things is supposed to be for Christ’s name’s sake, else 
he doth not oblige himself to make it up. Many forsake brethren, and wife, and 
children, in humour and passion, as the bird that wanders from her nest; that 
is a sinful desertion; but if we forsake them for Christ’s sake, because we can- 
not keep them and keep a good conscience, we must either quit them or quit 
our interest in Christ— not quit our concern for them, or our duty to them, 
but our comfort in them, and will do it rather than deny Christ; and this with 
an eye to him, and to his will and glory: this.is that which shall be thus recom- 
pensed. [tis not the suffering, but the cause, that makes both the martyr and the 
contessor. Secondly. lt is supposed to be a great loss, and yet Christ undertakes 
to make it up, for he is able to do it, be it never so great. See the barbarity of 
the persecutors, that they stripped innocent people of all they had, for no other 
crime but because they adhered to Christ. See the patience of the persecuted, 
and the strength of their love to Christ, which was such as all these waters 
could not quench, 2nd. A recompense of these losses is here secured. Thousands 
have dealt with Christ, and have trusted him far, but never any one lost by him, 
never any one but was an unspeakable gainer by him, when the account came 
to be balanced. Christ here gives his word for it, that he will not only indem- 
nify his suffering servants, and save them harmless, but will abundantly reward 
them. Let them make a schedule of their losses for Christ, and they shall be 
sure to receive, First. A hundredfold in this life, sometimes in kind, in the 
things themselves they have parted with; God will raise up for his suffering ser- 
vants more friends, that will be so to them for Christ’s sake, than they have left, 
that were so for their own sakes. The apostles, wherever they came, met witb 
those that were kind to them, and entertained them, and opened their hearts 
and doors to them: however, they shall receive a hundredfold in kindness iu 
those things that are abundantly petter and more valuable. Their graces shall 
increase, their comforts abound; they shall have tokens of God’s love; more free 
communion with him, more full communications from him; clearer foresights, 
and sweeter foretastes of the glory to be revealed; and then they may truly 
say they have received a hundred times more comfort in God and Christ, than 
they could have had in wife or children. Secondly. Eternal life at last. The 
former is reward enough, if there were no more: cent. per cent. is great profit, 
what, then,ds a hundred to one? But this comes in over and above, as it were 
into the bargain. The life here promised includes in it all the comforts of life 
in the highest degree, and all eternal. Now if we could but mix faith with this 
promise, and trust Christ for the performance of it, surely we should think 
nothing too much to do, nothing too hard to suffer, nothing tou dear to part 
with,for him. Our Saviour, in the last verse, obviates a mistake of some, as if 
pre-eminence in glory went by precedence in time, rather than the measure 
and degree of grace; no, “many that are first shall be last, and the last first,” 
ver. 30. God will cross hands, will reveal that to babes which he hid from the 
wise and prudent, will reject unbelieving Jews, and receive believing Gentiles, 
The heavenly inheritance is not given as earthly inheritances commonly are, 
by seniority of age and priority of birth, but according to God’s pleasure. 
Tn is the text of another sermon, which we shall meet with in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XX. 


We have four things in this chapter: I. The parable of the labourers in the vineyard, 
ver. —16. II. A prediction of Christ's approaching sufferings, ver. 17—19. Il. The 
petition of two of the disciples, by their mother, reproved, ver. 20—28. IV. The peti 
tion of the two blind men granted, and their eyes opened, ver. 29—3¢4, 


impediments, they may be able to consecrate themselves wholly to 
the Christian religion and its propagation.” Our Lord says nothing 
about the “Christian” religion; and as for our version we must correct 
it thus, ‘And there are eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs 
for the sake of the kingdom of heaven.” It is possible that some 
Jewish fanatics had become eunuchs or adopted celibacy from spurious 
religious motives. It is not apparent that these were Christ’s fol- 
lowers, nor that Christ approved of their vows. 


xix. 24, The natural interpretation of this is that a camel can pass 
more easily through a needle's eye than a rich man be a really good 
man. Some, however, say that a cable is meant by a camel, and 
others that a small loophole window is meant by the eye of a needle. 
Mahomet says of unbelievers in the Koran, ‘‘ Heaven’s gates shall not 
be opened to them, nor shall they enter Paradise, until the camel 
passeth through the eye of the needle.” Rodwell, whose version we 
quote, says, ‘ By the change of a single vowel in the Arabic word 
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OR the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a man that ts an 
4@ housholder, which went out 
5 early in the morning to hire 
=~ labourers into his vineyard. 
27 2 And when he had agreed 
sO with the labourers for a 

penny a day, he sent them 
into his vineyard. 3 And 
‘G he went out about the third 
hour, and saw others standing idle in the market- 
place, 4 And said unto them; Go ye also into the 
vineyard, and whatsoever is right I will give you. 
And they went their way. 5 Again he went out 
about the sixth and ninth hour, and did likewise. 
6 And about the eleventh hour he went out, and 
found others standing idle, and saith unto them, 
Why stand ye here all the day idle? 7 ‘They say 
unto hin, Because no man hath hired us. He saith 
unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard; and what- 
soever is right, that shall ye receive. 8 So when even 


== 


9 And 
when they came that 
were hired about the 
eleventh hour, they 
received every man 
a penny. 10 But 
when the first came, 
they supposed that 
they should have re- 
ceived more; and they likewise received every man 
a penny. 11 And when they had received 2, they 
murmured against the good man of the house, 12 
Saying, These last have wrought but one hour, and 
thou hast made them equal unto us, which have 
borne the burden and heat of the day. 13 But he 
answered one of them, and said, Friend, I do thee 
no wrong: didst not thou agree with me for a penny? 
14 Take that thine is, and go thy way: I will give 
unto this last, even as unto thee. 15 Is it not lawful 
for me to do what I will with mine own? Is thine 
eye evil, because I am good? 16 So the last shall 
be first, and the first last: for many be called, but 
few chosen. 

This parable of the labourers in the vineyard is intended, Y 

First. To represent to us the kingdom of heaven, ver. 1, that is, the way and 
method of the gospel dispensation. The laws of that kingdom are not wrapt 
up in parables, but plainly set down, as in the sermon upon the mount; but the 
mysteries of that kingdom are delivered in parables, in sacraments, as here, 
and ch. xiii. The duties of Christianity are more necessary to be known than 
the notions of it, and yet the notions of it more necessary to be illustrated than 
the duties of it; which is that that parables are designed for, ; 

Secondly. In particular to represent to us that concerning the kingdom of 
heaven, whiel he had said in the close of the foregoing chapter, that “ many 
that are first shall be last, and the last first;” to which this B pile is con- 
nected: that truth, having in it a seeming contradiction, needed further expli- 
cation. Nothing was more a mystery in the gospel dispensation than the 
rejection of the Jews, and the calling in of the Gentiles; so the apostle speaks 
of it, X’ph. iii. 3—6, that “the Gentiles should be fellow heirs;” nor was any 
thing more provoking to the Jews than the intimations of it. Now this seems 


to be the principal scope of this parable, to shew that the Jews should be first 
called into the vineyard, and many of them should come at the call; but at 
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length the Gospel should be preached to the Gentiles, and they would rece‘ve 
it, and be admitted to equal privileges and advantages with tne Jews, shonld 
be fellow citizens with the saints, which the Jews, even those of them that be- 
lieved, would be very much disgusted at, but without reason. But the parable 
may be applied more generally, and shews us, 1. That God is debtor to no man: 
a great truth, which the ‘ Contents’ in our Bible give as the scope of this parable. 
2. That many who begin last, and promise little in religion, sometimes, by the 
blessing of God, arrive to greater attainments in knowledge, grace, and useful- 
ness, than others whose entrance was more early, and who promised fairer, 
Though Cushi gets the start:of Ahimaaz, yet Ahimaaz, choosing the way of 
the plain, outruns Cushi; John is swifter of foot, and comes first to the 
sepulchre, but Peter has more courage, and goes first into it. ‘Thus many that 
are last shall be first. Some make it a caution to the disciples, who had boasted 
of their timely and zealous embracing of Christ; they had left all to follow 
him. But let them look to it that they kept up that zeal, let them press for- 
wards and persevere, else their good beginnings will avail them little; they 
that seemed to be first would be last. Sometimes those that are converted 
later in their lives outstrip those that are converted earlier: Paul was “as one 
born out of due time, yet came not behind the chief of the apostles,” and outdid 
those that were in Christ before him. Something of affinity there is between 
this parable and that of the prodigal son, where he that returned from his 
wandering was as dear to his father as he was that never went astray ; first and 
last alike. 3. That the recompense of reward will be given to the saints, not 
according to the time of their conversion, but according to the preparations 
for it by grace in this world; not according to the seniority, as Gen. xliii. 33, 
but “aceording to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” Christ 
had promised the apostles who followed him in the regeneration, at the be- 
ginning of the Sed dispensation, great glory, ch. xix. 28; but tells them, those 
that are in like manner faithful to him, even in the latter end of the world, 
shall have the same reward, shall sit with Christ on his throne as well as the 
apostles, Rev. ii. 26; iii. 21. Sufferers for Christ in the latter days, shall have 
the same reward with the martyrs and confessors of the primitive times, though 
they are more celebrated ; and faithful ministers now, the same with the first 
fathers. We have two things in the parable: the agreement with the labourers, 
and the account with them. 

|. Here is the agreement made with the labourers, ver. 1\—7. And here it will 
be asked as usual, 

First. Who hires them? “A man that is an householder.” God is the great 
householder, “* whose we are, and whom we serve.” Asa householder he has 
work that he will have to be done, and servants that he will have to be doing ; 
he hath a great family in heaven and earth, which is named from Jesus Christ, 
Eph. iii. 16, which he is owner and ruler of. God hires labourers, not because 
he needs them or their services, for if we be righteous, what do we unto him? 
but as some charitable, generous householders keep poor men to work, in kind- 
ness to them, to save them from idleness and poverty, and pay them for work- 
ing for themselves. 

Secondly. Whence are tney hired? Out of the eet iary where, till they 
are hired into God’s service, they stand idle, ver. 3, all the day idle, ver. 6. 
Note, 1. The soul of man stands ready to be hired into some service or other; 
it was (as all the creatures were) created to work, and is either a servant to 
iniquity, or aservant to righteousness, Rom. v.19, The devil, by his tempta- 
tions, is hiring labourers into his field to feed swine; God, by his Gospel, 1s 
hiring labourers into his vineyard to dress it and keep it, paradise work: we 
are put to our choice, for hired we must be, Jos. xxiv. 15: “ Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve.” 2. Till we are hired into the service of God, we are 
standing all the day idle; a sinful state, though a state of drudgery to Satan, 
may really be called a state of idleness: sinners are doing nothing, nothing to 
the purpose, nothing of the great work they were sent into the world about; 
nothing that will pass well in the account. 3. The gospel call is given to those 
that stand idle in the market-place. The market-place is a place of concourse, - 
and there Wisdom cries, Pr. i. 20, 21; it is a place of sport, there the children 
are playing, ch. xi. 16, and the Gospel calls us from vanity to seriousness. It is 
a place of business, of noise and hurry, and from that we are called to retire 
Come, come from this market-place. 

jnedly: What are they hired to do? To labour in his vineyard. Note, 
1. The church is God’s vineyard; it is of his planting, watering, and fencing; 
and the fruit of it must be to his honour and praise. 2. Weare vealled upon 
to be labourers in this vineyard. ‘The work of religion is vineyard work. 
pruning, dressing, digging, watering, fencing, weeding ; we have each of us our 
own vineyard to keep, our own soul; and it is God’s, and to be kept and dressed 
for him. In this work we must not be slothful, not loiterers but labourers, 
working, and working out our own salvation: work for God will not admit 
of trifling. A man may go idle to hell, but he that will go to heaven must be 


busy. 

Fourthly. What shall be their wages? He promiseth, 1. A penny, ver. 2. 
The Roman penny was, in our money, of the value of sevenpence haltpenny— 
aday’s wages for a day’s work, and the wages sufficient for the day’s mainte- 
nance. ‘This doth not prove that the reward of our obedience to God is of 
works, or of debt; no, it is of grace, free grace, Rom. iv. 4; or that there is any 
proportion between our services and heaven’s glories; no, when we have done 
all, we are unprofitable servants; but it is to signify that there is a reward set 
before us, and a sufficient one. 2. Whatsoever is right, ver. 4,7. Note, God 
will be sure not to be behind-hand with any for the service they do him. Never 
any lost by working for God. The crown set before us isa crown of righteous- 
ness, which the righteous Judge shall give. 

Fifthly. For what term are they hired? For a day: it is but a day’s work 
that is here done. ‘The time of life is the day in which we must work the works 
of Him that sent us into the world: it is a short time; the reward is for eternity, 
the work is but for a day. Man is said to accomplish as a hireling his day, 
Job vii. 1. This should quicken us to expedition and diligence in our work — 
that we have but a little time to work in, and the Jas is hastening on when no 
man can work; and if our great work be undone when our day is done, we are 
undone forever, It should also encourage us in reference to the hardships and 
difficulties of our work, that it is but for a day; the approaching shadow which 
the servant earnestly desireth, will bring with it both rest and the reward of 
our work, Job vii. 2. Hold out faith and patience yet a little while. 

Sixthly. Notice is taken of the several hours of the day at which the labourers 
were hired. The apostles were sent forth at the first and third hour of the 
gospel day; they had a first and second mission while Christ was on earth, and 
their business was to call in the Jews. After Christ’s ascension, about the 
sixth and ninth hour, they went out again on the same errand, preaching the 
Gospel to the Jews only, to them in Judea first, and afterwards to them at the 
dispersion ; but at length, as it were about the eleventh hour, they call the Gen-. 
tiles to the same work and privilege with the Jews, and told them that in Christ 
Jesus there should be no ditference made between Jew and Greek. 

But this may be, and commonly is, applied to the several ages of life, in which 
souls are converted to Christ. The common call is promiscuous, to come work 
ja the vineyard; but the effectual call is particular, and it is then effectuss 


for camel, we obtain the rendering ‘cable.’ In the rabbinic form of 
the proverb, however, the elephant is substituted for the camel, which 
confirms the usual rendering and reading.” ‘That a cable and nota 
eamel is intended is an opinion as old as 'I'heophylact, who says it isa 
§hick rope which sailors use for casting anchors. We see no good 
reason for departing from the usual sense of the word. In like man- 
ner, the view which makes the eye of a needle a very low and narrow 
entrance must be given up. 
112 


xix. 28. Through inattention to the pointing, the words here are 
often read as if our Lord spoke of following him in the regeneration, 
This is an error: “ They who follow him shall in the regeneration sit 
upon thrones,” &c. The words, it will be noted, are exclusively spoken 
to the twelve. Very much has been written upon this passage, where 
evidently mention is made of a renovation which would take plava 
when Jesus assumed his glorious throne. In the New Testament 
the word for regeneration occurs but once more (Titus iii. 5), where it 
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when we come at the call. 1. Some are effectually called, and begin to work in 


the vineyard when they are very young, are sent in early in the morning, whose || 


tender years are seasoned with grace, and the remembrance of their Creator. 
John Baptist was sanctified from the womb, and therefore great, Lu. i. 15; 
‘Timothy from a child, 2 Tim. iii. 15; Obadiah feared the Lord from his youth. 
Those that have such a journey to go, had need set out betimes ; the sooner the 
better. 2. Others are savingly wrought upon in middle age; go work in the 
mineyard at the third, sixth, or ninth hour. The power of Divine grace is mag- 
nified in the conversion of some when they are in the midst of pleasures and 
sie: desk on as Paul. God has work for all ages: no time amiss to turn to 
God. one can say, ‘It is all in good time;’ for whatever hour of the day it is 
with us, “the tiine past of our life may suffice” that we have served sin. ‘Go 
ye also into the vineyard.” God turns away none that are willing to be hired, 
for yet there is room. 3. Others are hired into the vineyard in old age, at the 
eleventh hour, when the day of life is far spent, and there is but one hour of the 
twelve remaining. None are hired at the twelfth hour: when life is done, op- 
portunity is done; but while there is life, there is hope. Ist. There is hope for 
old sinners; for if in sincerity they turn to God, they shall doubtless be ac- 
cepted: true repentance is never too late; and, 2nd. There is hope of old 
sinners, that they may be brought to true repentance: nothing is too hard for 
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Almighty grace to do; that can change the Ethiopian’s skin, and the leopard’s 
spots; can set those to work who have contracted a habit of idleness. Nicode- 
mius may “ be born again when he is old,” and “the old man” may be “ put off” 
which “is corrupt.” Yet let none, upon this presumption, put off their repent- 
ance till they are old. hese were sent into the vineyard, it is true, at the 
eleventh hour; but nobody had hired them, or offered to hire them before. The 
Gentiles came in at the eleventh hour, but it was because the Gospel had not 
been preached before to them. Those that have had gospel offers made them 
at the third or sixth hour, and have resisted and refused them, will not have 
that to say for themselves at the eleventh hour that these had, “no man has 


hired us;” nor can they be sure that any man will hire them at the ninth or 
eleventh hour; and therefore, not to discourage any, but to awaken all, be it 
bobo that now is the accepted time; if we will hear his voice, it must 

e to-day. 

Il. Here is the account with the labourers. Observe, 

First. When the account was taken: “ when the evening was come,” then, as 
usnil, the day labourers were called and paid. Note, Evening time is the 
reckoning time: the particular account must be given up in the evening of our 
life; for “after death, the judgment.” Faithful labourers shall receive their 
reward when they die. It is deferred till then, that they may wait with patience 
for it, but no longer; for God will observe his own rule; the “hire of the 
labourers shall not abide with theeall night until the morning,” see Dew. xxiv. 15. 
When Paul, that faithful labourer, departs, he is with Christ presently. The 
payment shall not be wholly deferred till the morning of the resurrection; but 
then, in the evening of the world, shall be the general account, when every one 
shall receive according to the things done in the body. When time ends, and 
with it the world of work and opportunity, then the state of retribution com- 
menceth; then “call the labourers, and give them their hire.” Ministers call 
them into the vineyard, to do their work ; death calls them out of the vineyard, 
to receive their penny; and those to whom the call into the vineyard is effectual, 
the call out of it will be joyful. Observe, They did not come for their pay till 
they were called. We must, with patience, wait God’s time for our rest and 
recompense; go by our Master’s clock. The last trumpet at the great day shall 
call the labourers, 1 Thes.iv. 16. ‘ Thenshalt thou call,’ saith the good and faith- 
ful servant, ‘and iwillanswer? In calling the labourers, they must begin from 
the last, and so to the first: let not those that come in at the eleventh hour be 
put behind the rest; but, lest they should be discouraged, call them first. At 
the great day, though the dead in Christ shall rise first, yet “they which are 
alive and remain,” on whom the ends of the world (the eleventh hour of its day) 
come, “shall be caught up together with them in the clouds;” no preference 
shall be given to seniority, but every man shall stand in his own lot “at the end 
of the days.” ; 

Second! - What the account was; and in that observe, 1. The general pay, 
ver. 9, 10: “ they received every man a penny.” Note, All that, “by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing seek for glory and honour and immortality,” shail un- 
doubtedly obtain “ eternal life,” Rom. ii. 7; not as wages for the value of their 
work, but as “the gift of God.” Though there be degrees of glory in heaven, yet 
it will be to alla complete happiness. They that come from the east and west, 
and so come in late,—that are picked up out of the highways and the hedges, 

et shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob at the same feast, ch. viii. 11. 
Ie heaven every vessel will be full, brimfull, though every vessel is not alike 
large and capacious. In the distribution of future joys, as it was in the gather- 
ing of the manna, he that shall gather much will have nothing over, and he that 
shall gather little will have no lack, Hx. xvi. 18. Those whom Christ fed 
miraculously, though of different sizes, —men, women, and children, yet “ didall 
eat, and were filled.” The giving of a whole day’s wages to those that had not 
done the tenth part of a day’s work, is designed to shew that God distributes 
his rewards by grace and sovereignty, and not of debt. The best of the la- | 
bourers, and those that begin soonest, yet having so many empty spaces in their 
time, and their works not being filled up before God, may truly be said to labour 
in the vineyard scarcely one hour out of the twelve; but because we are under ' 
grace, and not under the law, even such defective services, done in sincerity, shall | 
not only be accepted, but, by free grace, richly rewarded : compare Lu. xvii, 7, 8, 
with Lu. xii. 37. 2. The peculiar pleading with those that were offended with | 
this distribution in gavelkind. The circumstances of this serve to adorn the! 

arable; but the general scope is plain, that the “ last shall be first.” We have 

hese, Ist. The offence taken, ver. 1], 12: “ ‘They murmured at the goodman of the 

house ;” not that there is, or can be, any discontent or murmuring in heaven; ; 
for that is both guilt and grief, and in heaven there is neither; but there may 
be, and often is, discontent and murmuring concerning heaven and heavenly 
things, while they are in prospect and promise in this world, ‘This signifies the 
jealousy which the Jews were provoked to by the admission of the Gentiles 
into the kingdom of heaven. As the elder brother, in the parable of the prodi- 
gal, repined at the reception of his pousier brother, and complained of his 
father’s generosity to him; so these labourers quarrelled with their master, and 
found fault; not because they had not enough, so much as because others were 
made equal with them. They boast, as the prodigal’s elder brother did, of their 
good services, “ we have borne the burthen and heat of the day;” that was the 
most they could make of it. Sinners are said to labour in the very fire, Hab. ii. 13; 
whereas God’s servants, at the worst, do but labour in the sun ; not in the heat 
of the iron furnace, but only in the heat of the day. ‘ Now these last have worked 
but one hour, and that, too, in the cool of the tay ane yet thou hast made them 
equai with us.’ The Gentiles, tnat are newly called in, have as much of the pri- 
vileges of the kingdom of the ‘Messiah as the Jews have, that have so long been 
labouring in the vineyard of the Old Testament church, under the yoke of the 
ceremonial law, in expectation of that kingdom. Note, There is a great prone- 
ness in us to think that we have too little, and others too much, of the tokens of 
God’s favour: and that we do too much, and others too littie, in the work of ; 
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God. Very apt we all are to undervalue others’ deserts, and to overvalue our 
own. Perhaps Christ here gives an intimation to Peter not to boast too much, 
as he seemed to do, of his having left all to follow Christ; as if, because he and 
the rest of them had borne the burthen and heat of the day thus, they must 
have a heaven by themselves. It is hard for those that do or suffer more than 
ordinary for God not to be elevated too much with the thought of it, and to 
expect to merit by it. Blessed Paul guarded against this, when, though the 
chef of the apostles, he owned himself to be nothing, to be “less than the least 
of all saints.” 2nd. The offence removed. Three things the master of the house 
urgeth in answer to this ill-natured surmise: 

First. That the complainant had no reason at all to say he had any wrong 
done to him, ver. 13, 14. Here he asserts his own justice: “ Friend, | do thee 
no wrong.” ’He calls him friend; for, in reasoning with others, we should use 
soft words and hard arguments; if our inferiors are peevish and provoking, yet 
we should not thereby be put into a passion, but speak calmly to them. Ist. I¢ 
is incontestably true, that God can do no wrong. Thisis the prerogative of the 
King of kings. “Is there unrighteousness with God?” The apostle startles 
at the thought of it: ‘ God forbid,” Rom. iii. 5,6. His Word should silence all 
murmurings: that whatever God doth to us, or withholds from us, he doth us 
no wrong. 2nd. If God gives that grace to others which he denies to us, it is 
kindness to them, but no injustice to us; and bounty to another, while it is no 
injustice to us, we ought not to find fault with. Because it is free grace that 
is given to those that have it, boasting is for ever excluded; and because it is 
free grace that is withheld from those that have it not, murmuring is for ever 
ne a Thus shall “ every mouth be stopped,” and all flesh be silent before 

wOQ, 

‘To convince the murmurer that he did no wrong, he refers him to the bar- 
gain, “ Didst not thou agree with me for a penny?” ‘ And if thou hadst what thou 
didst agree for, thou hast no reason to ery out of wrong: thou shalt have what 
we agreed for.’ Though God is a debtor to none, yet he is graciously pleased te 
make himself a debtor by his own promise, for the benefit of which, through 
Christ, believers agree with him, ane. he will stand to his part of the agreement. 
Note, it is good for us often to consider what it was that we agreed with God 
for. First. Carnal worldlings agree with God for their penny in this world; they 
choose their portion in this life, Ps. xvii. 14. In these things they are willing to 
have their reward, ch. vi. 2,5; their consolation, Lu. vi. 24; their good things 
Lu. xvi. 25; and with these they shall be put off, shall be cut off from spiritual 
and eternal blessings. And herein God doth them no wrong: they have what 
they chose, the penny they agreed for: so shall their doom be: themselves have 
decided it ; it is conclusive against them. Secondly. Obedient believers agree 
with God for their penny in the other world, and they must remember that they 
have so agreed. ‘Didst not thou agree to take God’s word for it? Thou didst. 
And wilt thou go and agree with the world? Didst not thou agree to take up 
with heaven as thy portion, thy all, and to take up with nothing short of it? And 
wilt thou seek for a happiness in the creature, or think from thence to make up 
the deficiencies of thy happiness in God?’ He therefore, 1. Ties him to his bar- 
gain, ver. 14: “* Take that thine is, and go thy way.” If we understand it of that 
which is ours by debt, or absolute propriety, it would be a dreadful word. We 
are all undone if we be put off with that only which we can callour own. The 
highest creature must go away into nothing, if he must go away with that only 
which is his own. But if we understand it of that which is ours by gift, the 
free gift of God, it teacheth us to be content with such things as we have. In- 
stead of repining that we have no more, let us take what we have, and be thank- 
ful. If God be better in any respect to others than to us, yet we have noreason 
to complain, while he is so much better to us than we deserve, in giving us our 
penny, though we are unprofitabie servants. 2. He tells him that those he 
envied should fare as well as he did: “I will give unto this last even as unto 
thee,” ‘1 am resolved I will.’ Note, The unchangeableness of God’s purposes in 
dispensing his gifts should silence our murmurings. If he will do it, it is not 
for us to gainsay ; for “he is in one mind, and who can turn him? neither giveth 
he an account of any of his matters ;” nor is it fit he should. 

Secondly. He had no reason to quarrel with the master, for what he gave was 
absolutely his own, ver. 15. As before he asserted his justice, so here his 
sovereignty: “is it not lawful for me to do what I will with my own?” Note 
Ist. God is the owner of all good; his propniets in it is absolute, sovereign, an 
unlimited. 2nd. He may therefore give or withhold his blessings as he pleaseth. 
What we have is not our own, and therefore it is not lawful for us to do what 
we will with it; but what God has is his own. And this will justify him, 1. In 
all the disposals of his providence. When God takes from us that which was 
dear to us, and which we could ill spare, we must silence our discontents with 
this, ‘May he net do what he will with his own?’ Abstulit, sed et dedit,—‘ He 
hath taken away, but he originally gave.’ It is not for such depending crea- 
tures as we are to quarrel with our sovereign. 2. In all the dispensations of his 
grace. God gives or withholds the means of grace,and the Spirit of grace, as he 
pleaseth. Not but that there is a counsel in every will of God; and what seems 
to us to be done arbitrarily, will appear at length to have been done wisely, 
and for holy ends. But this is enough to silence all murmurers and objectors, 
that God is sovereign lord of all, and may do what he will with hisown. We 
are in his hand as clay in the hand of the potter, and it is not for us to prescribe 
to him, or strive with him. 

Thirdly. He had no reason to envy his fellow servant, or to grudge at him ; 
nor to be angry that he came into the vineyard no sooner, for he was not sooner 
called; nor to be angry that the master had given him wages for the whole day, 
when he had idled away the greatest part of it: for “is thine eye evil, because I 
am good ?” See here, Ist. The nature of envy; it is an evi] eye. The eye is often- 
times both the inlet and outlet of sin. Saul saw that David prospered, and he 
eyed him, 1 Sam. xviii. 9,15. Itis an evil eye, being displeased at the good of 
others, and desiring their hurt. What can have more evilin it? It is grief to 
ourselves, anger to God, and ill will to our neighbour; and it is a sin that has 
neither pleasure, profit, nor honour in it: itis an evil, an only evil. 2d. The 
aggravation of it: 1t is because | am good. Envy is unlikeness to God, who is 
good, and doth good, and delights in doing good; nay, it is an opposition and 
contradiction to God; it is a dislike of his proceedings, and a displeasure at 
what he doth, and is pleased with. It isa direct violation of both the two great 
commandments at once; both that of love to God, in whose will we should 
acquiesce, and love to our neighbour, in whose welfare we should rejoice. 
Thus man’s badness takes occasion from God’s goodness to be more exceeding 
sinful. 

Jil. Here is the reddition of the parable, ver. 16, in that observation which 
occasioned it, ch. xix. 30, so “the first shall be last, and the last first.” There 
were many that followed Christ now in the regeneration, when the Gospel 
kingdom was first set up; and these Jewish converts seemed to have got the 
start of others; but Christ, to obviate and silence their boasting, nere tells them, 
First. That they might possibly be outstripped by their successors in profes- 
sion ; and though they were before others in profession, might be found inferior 
to them in knowledge, grace, and holiness. The Gentile church, which was as 
yet unborn, —the Gentile world, which as yet stood idle in the market-place 
would produce greater numbers of eminent, useful Christians than were found 
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refers to personal renewal. Here some have taken it to refer to the 
resurrection of Christ; others to the general resurrection, to the 
reformation effected among men by the Gospel, admission into heaven, 
&c. ‘'be true sense seems best deducible from a comparison of this 
with such texts as Acts iii. 21; 1 Cor. vi. 2,3; Rev. iii. 21, xx. 4. Be- 
lievers in a personal millennial reign explain the text in accordance 
with their system. It may be fairly asked whether an actual judicial 
power will be exercised by the twelve apostles, or whether our Lord 
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means to say that in the new world they will enjoy a greater dignity 
than the twelve tribes of Israel as a whole, on the principle that 
the least in the kingdom of heaven was declared to be greater than 
John the Baptist. Wedo not favour a literal judgment as an apos- 
tolical prerogative, although it may well be that those heralds of the 
cross will have the highest places in glory. 

xx. 1. Here Lightfoot quotes a parable resembling this in some 
sense, though, as he says, insanely applied by its :wbbinical authors 
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among the Jews. “ More” and more excellent “shall be the children of the 
desolate than those of the married wife,” /sa. liv. 1. Who knows but that the 
church in its old age may be more fat and flourishing than ever, to shew that the 
Lord is upright? Though primitive Christianity had more of the purity and 
»ower of that holy religion than is to be found in the degenerate age wherein we 
ive, yet what labourers may be sent into the vineyard in the eleventh hour of 
the church's day, in the Philadelphian period; and what plentiful effusions of 
the Spirit may then be, above what has been yet, who can tei!? Secondly. That 
they had reason to fear lest they themselves should be found hypocrites at last ; 
for “many are called, but few chosen.” This is applied to the Jews, ch. xxii. 14. 
It was so then; it is too true still. Many are called with acommon call, that are 
not chosen with a saving choice. All that are chosen from eternity, are effec- 
tually called “in the fulness of time,” Jom. viii. 30; so that in making our 
effectual calling sure, we make sure our election, 2 et. i. 10. But it isnot so as 
to the outward call. Many are called, and yet refuse, Pr. i. 24; nay, as they are 
called to God, so they go from him, //os. xi. 2, 7. By which it appears they 
were not chosen, for the election will obtain, Jtom. xi.7. Note, There are but few 
chosen Christians in comparison with the many that are only called Christians 3 
it therefore highly concerns us to build our hope for heaven upon the rock of 
an eternal choice, and not upon the sand of an external call; and we should fear 
lest we be found but seeming Christians, and so should really come short; nay, 
tee we be found blemished Christians, and so should seem to come short, 
eb, iv. |. 


17 And Jesus going up to Jerusalem took the | 
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twelve disciples apart in the way, and said unto them, 
18 Behold, we go up to Jerusalem ; and the Son of 
man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and unto 
the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death, 
19 And shall deliver him to the Gentiles to mock, 
and to scourge, and to crucify dam: and the third 
day he shall rise again. 

This is the third time that Christ gave his disciples notice of his approachin 
sufferings. He was now going up to Jerusalem to celebrate the passover, ai 
to offer up himself the great passover ; both must be done at Jerusalem, there 


the passover must be kept, Veu. xii. 5. And there a prophet must pars be- 
u. xiil. 33. 


cause there the great Sanhedrim sat, who were judges in that case, 
Observe, 

1. The privacy of this prediction: he “ took the twelve disciples apart in the 
way.” This was one of those things which was told to them in darkness, hut 
which they were afterwards to speak in the light, ch. x. 27. 
them as his friends, and this particularly. 
could bear it, they could, 


His secret was with 
t was a hard saying; and if any 
They would be more immediately exposed to peril 
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with him; and therefore it was requisite they should know of it, that, being 
forewarned, they might be forearmed. It was not fit to be spoken publicly as 
vet, 1. Because many that were cool towards him would hereby have been 
driven to turn their backs upon him; the scandal of the cross would have 
frightened them Be following him any longer. 2. Because many that were 
hot for him would hereby be driven to take up arms in his defence, and it might 
have occasioned an uproar among the people, ch. xxvi. 5, which would have been 
laid to his charge if he had told them of it publicly before. A nd besides that 
such methods are utterly disagreeable to the genius of his kingdom, which is 
not of this world, he never countenanced any thing which had a tendency to 
prevent his sufferings. This discourse was not in the synagogue, nor in the 
nouse, but in the way,as they travelled along ; which teaches us, in our walks or 
travels with our friends, to keep up such discourse as is good, and to the use of 
edifying: see Den. xvi. 7. 

Il. The prediction itself, ver. 18, 19. Observe, 4 

First. Itis but a repetition of what he had once and again said before, ch. xvi. 213 
xvii. 22,23. This intimates, that he not only saw clearly what troubles lay be- 
fore him, but that his heart was upon his suffering work ; it filled him, not with 
fear—then he would have studied to avoid it, and could have done it—but with 
desire and expectation. He spoke thus frequently of his sufferings, because 
through them he was to enter into his glory. Note, It is good for us to be 
often thinking and speaking of our death, and of the sufferings which it is 
likely we may meet with betwixt this and the grave: and thus, by making 
them more familiar, they would become less formidable. This is the way of 
dying daily, and of taking uff our cross daily, to be daily speaking of the cross 
and of dying, which would come neither the sooner nor the surer, but much 
the better, for our thoughts and discourses of them. 

Secondly. He is more particular here in foretelling his sufferings than any 
time before. He had said, ch. xvi. 21, that he should “suffer many things, and 
be killed;” and, ch. xvii. 22, that he should “be betrayed into the hands of 
men, and they should kill him;” but here he adds, that he shall be condemned, 
and “ delivered to the Gentiles ;” that they shall mock him, and scourge him, 
and crucify him. These are frightful things, and the certain foresight of them 
was enough to damp an ordinary resolution; yet, as was foretold concerning 
him, Jsa. xlii. 4, he id not fail, nor was discouraged, but the more clearly he 
foresaw his sufferings, the more cheerfully he went forth to meet them. He 
foretels by whom he should suffer, by the chief priests and the scribes: so he 
had said before; but here he adds, they “shall deliver him to the Gentiles,” that 
he might be the better understood; for the chief priests and scribes had no 
power to put him to death, nor was crucifying a manner of death in use 
among the Jews. Christ suffered from the malice both of Jews and Gentiles 
because he was to suffer for the salvation both of Jews and Gentiles ; both ha 
a hand in his death, because he was to reconcile both by his cross, ph. ii. 16. 

Thirdly. Here, as before, he annexeth the mention of his resurrection and his 

lory to that of his death and sufferings: “the third day he shall rise again.” 
fie still brings this in, 1. To encourage himself in his sufferings, and to carry 
him cheerfully through them. He “endured the cross, for the Joy set before 
him;” he foresaw he should rise again, and rise quickly, the third day. He 
shall be straightway glorified, Jno. xiii. 32. ‘The reward is not only sure, but 
very near. 2. To encourage his disciples, and comfort them, who would be 
overwhelmed and greatly terrified by his sufferings.’ 3. To direct us, under all 
the sufferings of this present time, to keep up a believing prospect of the glor 
to be revealed ; to look at the things that are not seen, that are eternal, whic 
will enable us to call the present atHictions light, and but for a moment, 


20 Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s 
children with her sons, worshipping Aim, and de- 


‘unto him, We are able. 


siring a certain thing of him. 21 And he said 
unto her, What wilt thou? She saith unto him, 
Grant that these my two sons may sit, the one on 
thy right hand, and the other on the left, in thy 
kingdom. 22 But Jesus answered and said, Ye 
know not what ve ask. Are ye able.to drink of the 
eup that I shall drink of, and to be baptized with 
the baptism that Iam baptized with? They say 
23 And he saith unto 
them, Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be bap- 
tized with the baptism that I am baptized with: but 
to sit on my right hand, and on my left, is not mine 
to give, but zt shall be given to them for whom it is 
prepared of my Father. 24 And when the ten heard 
it, they were moved with indignation against the two 
brethren. 25 But Jesus called them unto him, and 
said, Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exer- 
cise dominion over them, and they that are great 
exercise authority upon them. 26 But it shall not 
be so among you: but whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister; 27 And 
whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant: 28 Even as the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many. 

Here is, I. The request of the two disciples to Christ, and the r 
mistake upon which that was grounded, ver, 20—28. The sons of Z 
James and John, two of the first three of Christ’s disciples; Peter and they 
were his favourites; John was the disciple whom Jesus loved; yet none 
y isc bboy reproved as they: whom Christ loves best, he reproves most, 

First. Here is the ambitious address they made to Christ, that they might sit. 
the one on his right hand, and the other on his left, in his kingdom, ver. 20, 21 


it was a great deyree of faith, that they were confident of his kingdom, tho 
now he a, peared in meanness; but a great degree of ignorance, that they »* 


ny of the 
ebedee were 


««Whereto was R. Bon Bar Chajia like? To a king who hired many 
workmen, among whom one was hired who excelled in his work extra- 
ordinarily. What did the king do? He took him with him, and walked 
up and down with him. When it was evening the labourers came to 
receive their wages, and he gave full pay to him along with them. 
And the workmen murmured, saying, We have laboured hard all day, 
and he only for two hours, and there is given to him a reward equal 
to ours. The king said unto them, He laboured more in two hours 
114 


than you in the whole day. So R. Bon applied himself more to the 
law i» eight-and-twenty years than others in a hunded years.’ 
Jewish writers observe that a working day began at sunrise and 
ended when the stars appeared. 

xx. 2. The penny, or denurius, as already noted, was about equal 
to sevenpence-halfpenny of our money. It is said to have been a 
soldier's daily pay in the reign of Tiberius, and this text suggests 
that farm labourers received the same amount. ” 
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sxpected a tempural kingdom, with worldly pomp and power, when Christ had 
so often told them of sufferings and self-denial. This kingdom they expected 
to be grandees in. They ask not for employment in his kingdom, but for 
honour only; and no place would serve them, in this imaginary kingdom, but 
the highest, next to Christ, and above every body else. It is likely the last 
word in Christ’s foregoing discourse gave oceasion to this request, that “the 
third day he should rise again.” They coneluded that his resurrection would 
be his entrance upon his kingdom, and therefore were resolved to put in be- 
times for the best place; nor would they lose it for want of speaking early. 
What Christ said to comfort them, they at abused, and were puffed up with. 
Some cannot bear comforts, but they turn them to a wrong purpose ; as sweet- 
meats in a foul stomach breed choler. Now observe, 1. There was a policy in 
the management of this address, that they put their mother on to present it 
that it might be looked upon as her request, and not theirs. Though proud 
people think well of themselves, they would not be thought to do so, and 
therefore aifect nothing more than a show of humility, Co/. ii. 18; and others 
must be put on to court that honour for them which they are ashamed to court 
for themselves. The mother of James and John was Salome, as appears by 
comparing ch. xxvii. 46, with Mar. xv. 40. Some think she was the dgustios 
of Cleophas, or Alpheus, and sister or cousin german to Mary the mother of 
ou Lords She was one of those women that attended Christ, and ministered 
{to him; and they thought she had such an interest in him, that he could den 
her nothing, and therefore they make her their advocate. Thus when Adonijah 
had an unreasonable request to make to Solomon, he put Bathsheba on to speak 
for him. !t was their mother’s weakness thus to become the tool of their am- 
bition, which she should have given a check to. Those that are wise and good 
would not be seen in an ill-favoured thing. In gracious requests we should 
learn this wisdom, to desire the prayers of those that have an interest at the 
throne of grace; should beg of our praying friends to pray for us, and reckon 
ita real kindness. It was likewise policy to ask first for a general grant, that 
he would do a certain thing for them, not in faith, but in presumption upon 
that general promise, “ Ask, and it shall be given you:” in which is implied this 
qualification of our request, that it be according to the revealed will of God, 
otherwise we ask, and have not, if we ask to consume it upon our lusts, 
Jas. iv.3. 2. There was pride at the bottom of it, a proud conceit of their own 
merit, a proud contempt of their brethren, and a proud desire of honour and 
preferment. Pride isa sin that doth most easily beset us, and which it is hard 
to get clear of. It is a holy ambition to strive to excel others in grace and holi- 
ness, but it isa sinful ambition to covet to exceed others in pomp and grandeur. 
*Seekest thou great things for thyself, when thou hast = now heard of thy 
Master’s being mocked, and scourged, and crucified? For shame, seek them 
not,’ Jer. xiv. 5. 

Secondly. Christ’s answer to this address, ver. 22, 23, directed, not to the 
mother, but to the sons that set her on. Though others be our mouth in prayer, 
the answer will be given to us according as we stand affected. Christ’s answer 
is very mild: they were overtaken in the fault of ambition, but Christ restored 
them with the spirit of meekness. Observe, 

1. How he reproved the ignorance and error of their petition: ‘* Ye know 
not what ye ask.” Ist. They were much in the dark concerning the kingdom 
they had their eye upon: they dreamed of a temporal kingdom; whereas 
s Christ's kingdom is not of this world.” They knew not what it was to sit 
on his right hand, and on his left; they talked of it as blind men do of colours. 
Our apprehensions of that glory which is yet to be revealed, are like the appre- 
hensions which a child has of the preferments of grown men. If at length, 
through grace, we arrive at perfection, we shall then put away such childish 
fancies ; when we come to see face to face, we shall know what we enjoy: but 
now, alas, we know not what we ask; we can but ask for the good as it lies in 
the promise, 7%. i. 2; what it will be in the secon eye has not seen, nor 
ear pian: 2nd. They were much in the dark concerning the way to that king- 
dom: they know not what they ask, that ask for the end, but overlook the 
means, and so put asunder what God has joined together. The disciples 
thought, when A ae had left what little all they had for Christ, and bad gone 
about the country a while preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, all their ser- 
vice and suffering was over, and it was now time to ask, ‘ W Bat shall we have?’ 
Asif nothing were now to be looked for but crowns and garlands; whereas 
there were far greater hardships and difficulties before them than they had yet 
met with: they imagined their warfare was accomplished, when it was scarcely 
begun, and they had yet but run with the footmen: they dream of being in 
Canaan presently, and consider not what they shall do in the swellings of 
Jordan. Note, First. We are all apt, when we are but girding on the harness, 
to boast as though we had put it off. Secondly. We know not what we ask, 
when we ask for the glory of wearing the crown, and ask not for grace to bear 
the cross in our way to it. es : 

2. How he repressed the vanity and ambition of their request. They were 

leasing themselves with the fancy of sitting on his right hand and on his left, 
in great state. Now, to check this, he leads them to the thoughts of their suf- 
ferings, and leaves them in the dark about their glory. 

Ist. He leads them to the thoughts of their sufferings, which they were not 
so mindful of as they ought to have been. They looked so earnestly upon the 
crown, the prize, that they were ready to plunge headlong and unprepared into 
the foul way that led to it; and therefore he thinks it necessary to put them in 
mind of the hardships that were before them, that they might be no surprise or 
terror to them. Observe, First. How fairly he puts the matter to them ccn- 
cerning these difficulties, ver. 22: ‘You would stand candidates for the first 
post of honour in the kingdom, but “are you able to drink of the cup that [ 
shall drink of ?” You talk of what great nF you must have when you 
\ave done your work; but are you able to hold out to the end of it? Put 
the matter seriously to yourselves.’ These same two disciples once knew not 
what manner of spirit they were of, when they were disturbed with anger, 
Lu. ix. 55; and now were not aware what was amiss in their spirits, when they 
were lifted up with ambition. Christ sees that pride in us which we discern 
not in ourselves. Note, Ist. That to suffer for Christ is to drink of a cup, and 
to be baptized with a baptism. In this description of sufferings, 1. It is true 
that “afHiction doth abound.” It is supposed to be a bitter cup that is drunk 
of, wormwood and gall, those waters of a full cup that are wrung out to God’s 
people, Ps. Ixxii. 10; a cup of Se bling ened. but not of fire and brimstone, 
the portion of the cup of wicked men, Ps. xi. 6. It is pupposed to be a baptism, 
a washing with the waters of affliction: some are dipped in them; the waters 
compass Sores about even to the soul, Jonah ii. 5; others have but a sprinkling 
of them; both are baptisms; some are overwhelmed in them, as in a deluge, 
others ill wet, as in a sharp shower. But, 2. Even in this, “consolation doth 
more abound.” It is but a cup, not an ocean; it is but a draught, bitter per- 
haps, but we shall see the bottom of it; it is a cup in the hand of a Father, 
Jno. xviii. 11, and it is full of mixture, Ps, \xxy. 8. It is but a baptism ;_ 
dipped, that is the worst of it, not drowned; perplexed, but not in despair. 
Baptism is an ordinance by which we join ourselves to the Lord in covenant 
nnd communion, and so is suffering for Christ, Hze. xx. 37; [sa. xlviii. 10; bap- 
tism is an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace, and so is 
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suffering for Christ: for “ unto us it is given,” Phil. i. 29. 2nd. It iv to drink 
of the same cup that Christ drank of, and to be baptized with the same baptism 
that he was baptized with. Christ is beforehand with us in suffering: and in 
that, as in other things, left us an example. 1. It speaks the condescension of 
a suffering Christ, that he would drink of such a cup, Jno. xviii. 11; nay, and 
such a brook, Ps. ex.7; and drink so deep, and yet so cheerfully: that he 
would be baptized with such a baptism, and was so forward to it, Lu. xii. 50. 
It was much he would be baptized with water, as a common sinner, much more 
‘with blood, as an uncommon malefactor; but in all this he was made in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and was made sin for us. 2. It speaks the consolation 
of suffering Christians, that they do but pledge Christ in the bitter cup, are 
| partakers of his sufferings,” and fill up that which is behind of them; we 
must therefore “arm ourselves with the same mind, and go to him without the 
camp.” 3rd. It is good for us to be often putting it to ourselves, whether we 
be able to “drink of this cup,” and to be “baptized with this baptism.” We 
must expect suffering, and look upon it asa hard thing to suffer well, and ag 
becomes us. Are we able to suffer cheerfully, and in the worst of times still to 
hold fast our integrity? What can we afford to part with for Christ? How 
far will we give him credit? Could I find in my heart to drink of a bitter cup, 
and to be baptized with a bloody baptism, rather than let go my hold for 
Christ? The truth is, religion, if it be worth any thing, is worth every thing ; 
but it is worth little, if it be not worth suffering for. Now let us sit down anc 
count the cost of dying for Christ, rather than denying him, and ask, ‘Can we 
; take him upon these terms?’ Secondly. See how boldly they engage for them- 
selves: they said, ‘‘ We are able,” in hopes of sitting on his right hand, and on 
his left; but at the same time fondly hoped that they should never be tried: 
as before they knew not what they asked, so now hey knew not what they 
answered. “ We are able,” they would have done well to put in, ‘ Lord, by thy 
strength, and in thy grace, we are able; otherwise, we are not.’ But the same 
that was Peter's temptation—to be confident of his own sufficiency, and pre- 
sume upon his own strength—was here the temptation of James and John; and 
it is asin we are all prone to. They knew not what Christ’s cup was, nor what 
his baptism; and therefore they were thus bold in promising for themselves. 
But those are commonly most confident that are least acquainted with the 
eress. Thirdly. See how plainly and positively their sufferings are here fore- 
told, ver. 23: “Ye shall drink of my cup.” Sufferings foreseen will be the 
easier borne, aopecmity if looked upon under a right notion, as drinking of his 
cup, and being baptized with his baptism. Christ began in suffering for us, 
and expects we should pledge him in suffering for him. 
know the worst, that we may make the 
drink,” that is, ‘ye shall suffer” James drank the bloody cup first of ail the 
apostles, Acts xii. 2. John, though at last he died in his bed, if we may credit 
the ecclesiastical historians, yet often drank of this bitter cup, as when he was 
banished into the isle Patmos, Rev. i. 9; and when, as they say, at Ephesus, 
he was put into a caldron of boiling oil, but was miraculously preserved. He 
was, as the rest of the apostles, in deaths oft. He took the cup, offered him- 
self to the baptism, and was accepted. 

2nd. He leaves them in the dark about the degrees of their glory. To carry 
them cheerfully through their sufferings, it was enough to be assured that they 
should have a place in his kingdom. ‘The lowest seat in heaven is an abundant 
recompense for the greatest sufferings on earth. But as to the prefermeuts 
there, it was not fit there should be any intimation given for whom they were 
intended ; for the infirmity of the present state could not bear such a discover 
with any evenness. “To sit on my right hand, and on my left, is not mine to give,” 
and therefore it is not for you to ask or to know it, “ but it shall be given to them 
for whom it is prepared of my Father.” Note, 1. It is very probable there are 
degrees of glory in heaven; for our Saviour seems to allow that there are some 
that shal! sit on his right hand and on his left, in the highest places. 2. As the 
future glory itself, so the degrees of it, are purposed and prepared in the 
eternal counsel of God; as the common salvation, so the more peculiar honours 


} Christ will have us 
best, of our way to heaven. “ Ye shall 


are appointed; the whole affair is long since settled, and there is a certain 
measure of the stature, both in grace and glory, £’ph. iv. 13. 3. Christ, in dis- 
ensing the fruits of his own purchase, goes exactly by the measures of his 
‘ather’s purpose. ‘It is not mine to give, save to those,’ (so it may be read,) 
‘for whom it is prepared.’ Christ has the sole power of giving eternal life; 
but then it is “to as many as were given him,” Jno. xvii. 2; “it is not mine to 
give;” that is, to promise now: that matter is already settled and concerted, 
and the Father and the Son understand one another perfectly well in this 
matter. ‘It is not mine to give to those that seek it, and are ambitious of it, 
but to those that, by great humility and self-denial, are prepared for it.’ 

IL. Here is the reproof and instruction which Christ gave to the other ten dis- 
ciples for their displeasure at the request of James and John. He had some- 
thing to do with them all, they were so weak in knowledge and grace; yet he 
bore their manners. 

First. he fret that the ten disciples were in, ver. 24: ‘“‘ They were moved 
with indignation against the two brethren;” not because they were desirous 
to be preferred, which was their sin, and for which Christ was displeased with 
them, but because they were desirous to be preferred before them, which was 
aretlection upon them. Many seem to have indignation at sin; but it is not 
because it is sin, but because it toucheth them; they will inform against a man 
that swears, bui it is only if he swears at them, and affronts them, not because 
he dishonours God. These disciples were angry at their brethren’s ambition, 
though they themselves, nay, because they ieavmaleas, were as ambitious. 
Note, [t is common for sr to be angry at those sins in others which they 


allow of and indulge in themselves. Those that are proud and covetous them- 
selves, yet do not care to see others so. Nothing makes more mischief among 
brethren, nor is the cause of more indignation and contention, than ambition 
and desire of greatness. We never find Christ’s disciples quarrelling, but 
something of this was at the bottom of it. 

Secondly. The check that Christ gave them, which was very gentle, rather 
by way of instruction what they should be, than by way of reprehension for 
what they were. He had reproved this very sin before, ch. xviii. 3, and told 
them they must be humble as fittle children, yet they relapsed into it; and yet he 
reproved them for it thus mildly. He “called them unto him,” which intimates 
great tenderness and familiarity. e did not, in anger, bid them get out of his 

resence; but called them, in love, to come into his presence; for therefore he is 
Rt to teach, and we are invited to learn of him, because he is “ meek and lowly 
in heart.” What he had to say concerned both the two disciples and the ten, 
and therefore he will have them all together; and he tells them, that whereas 
they were asking which of them should have dominion in a temporal kingdom, 
there was really no such dominion reserved for any of them; for, 

1. They must not be like the princes of the Gentiles. Christ’s disciples must 
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not be like Gentiles ; no, not like princes of the Gentiles. Principality doth no 
more become ministers, than Gentilism doth Christians. Observe, Ist. What 
is the way of the princes of the Gentiles, ver. 25: to exercise dominion and 
| authority over their subjects; and, if they can but win the upper hand with 
a strong hand, over one another too; a d that which bears them up in it is, 
that they are great, and great men think they may do any thing. ominion 


xx. 3. The Jews divided their day into twelve hours, from six in 
the morning to six in the evening. Hence the third hour was nine a.m, 
Persons in want of employment waited in the market-places, where 
assemblies were held, and public and private business was transacted. 
Dr. Kitto quotes from Morier’s travels in Persia a passage from which 
it appears that at Hamadan they saw in the square every morning 
before sunrise a numerous band of peasants, with spades in their 
hands. These men were waiting to be hired for the day to work in 


the surrounding fields. Some of them often waited till late in the 
day, because, as they said, no man had hired them. 

xx. 22, 23. The words “cup” and “baptism” are here used me- 
taphorically of the trials and calamities which the Siviour had to pass 
through. ‘To drink of the cup and to be baptised therefore denote 
in this place participation in trial. In both verses it must be ob- 
served that the portions relating to baptism are omitted by tne 
Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts, and other weighty authorities. 
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and authority is the great thing which the princes of the Gentiles pursue, and 
pride themselves in; they would bear sway, would carry all before them, have 
every body truckle to them, and every sheaf bow to theirs; they would have 
it cried before them, ‘ Bow the knee,’ like Nebuchadnezzar, who slew and kept 
alive at pleasure. 2nd. What is the will of Christ concerning his apostles and 
ministers in this matter. First. “1t shall not be so among you,” ‘The consti- 
tution of the spiritual kingdom is quite different from this. You are to teach 
the subjects ofthis kingdom, to instruct and beseech them, to counsel and 
evmtort them, to take pains with them, and suffer with them; not to exercise 
dominion or authority over them; you are not to lord it over God's heritage, 
1 Pet. vy. 3, but to labour in it.” This forbids not only tyranny and abuse of 
power, but the claim or use of any such secular authority as the princes of the 
Gentiles lawfully exercise. So hard is it for vain men, even good men, to have 
such authority, and not to be puffed up with it, and do more hurt than good 
with it, that our Lord Jesus saw fit wholly to banish it out of his church 
Paul himself disowns dominion over the faith of any, 2 Cor. i. 24. The pomp and 
grandeur of the princes of the Gentiles ill becomes Christ’s disciples. Now, if 
there were no such power and honour intended to be in the church, it was non- 
sense for them to be striving who should have it: they “knew not what they 
asked.” Secondly. How, then, shall it be among the disciples of Christ? Some- 
thing of greatness among them Christ himself had intimated; and here he ex- 
plains it: “He that will be great among you,” that will be chief, that would 
really be so, and would be found to be so at last, “let him be your minister, 
your servant,” ver. 26,27. Hence observe, Ist. That it is the duty of Christ’s 
disciples to serve one another for mutual edification. This includes both 
huinility and usefulness. The followers of Christ must be ready to stoop to 
the meanest offices of love for the good of one another ; must “submit one to 
another,” 1 Pet. v.5; Eph. v.21, “and edify one another,” Rom. xiv. 19; please 
one another for good, Rom. xv. 2. The great apostle made himself every one’s 
servant. See 1 Cor. ix. 19. 2nd. It is the dignity of Christ’s disciples faithfully 
+o discharge this duty. The way to be great and chief, is to be humble and 
serviceable. Those are to be best accounted for, and most respected in the 
church, and will be so, by all that understand things aright, not that are dig- 
nified with high and mighty names, like names of the great ones of the earth, 
that appear in pomp, and assume to themselves a power proportionable; but 
those that are most humble and self-denying, and lay out themselves most to 
do good, though to the diminishing of themselves: those honour God most, and 
those he will honour. As he must become a fool that would be wise, so he 
must become a servant that would be chief. St. Paul was a great example of 
this: he “laboured more abundantly than they all;” made himself, as some 
would call it, a drudge to his work; and is not he chief? Do we not, by con- 
sent, call him the great apostle ?—though he called himself less than the least. 
And perhaps our Lord Jesus had an eye to him, when he said, there were last 
that should be first; for Paul was “one born out of due time,” 1 Cor. xv. 8; 
not only the youngest child of the family of the apostles, but a posthumous 
one; yet he became greatest. And perhaps he it was for whom the first post of 
honour in Christ’s kingdom was reserved, and prepared of his Father; not for 
James, who sought it; and therefore, just before Paul began to be famous as 
an apostle, Providence ordered it so that James was cut off, Acts xii. 1, that in 
the college of the twelve Paul might be substituted in his room. 

¢. They must be like the Master himself, and it is very fit they should; that, 
while they were in the world, they should be as he was, when he was in the 
world; for, to both, the present state is a state of humiliation; the crown and 
glory was reserved for both in the future state: let them consider that “the 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many,” ver. 28. Our Lord Jesus here sets himself before his 
disciples as a pattern of those two things before recommended, humility and 
usefulness. Ist. Never was there such an example of humility and condescen- 
sion as there was in the life of Christ, who “ came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” When the Son of God came into the world, his ambassador 
to the children of men, one would think he should have been ministered to, 
should have appeared in an equipage agreeable to his person and character: 
but he did not so; he made no figure, had no pompous train of state-servants 
to attend him, nor was he clad in robes of honour; for he “took upon him the 
form of aservant.” He was indeed ministered to, as a poor man, which was a 
part of his humiliation; there were those that “‘ ministered to him of their sub- 
stance,” Lu. viii. 2,3; but he was never ministered to as a great man; never 
tvok state upon him, was not waited on at table: he once washed his disciples’ 
feet, but we never read that they washed his feet. He came to minister help 
to all that were in distress: he made himself a servant to the sick and dis- 
eased; was as ready to their requests as ever any servant was to tne beck of 
his master, and took as much pains to serve them; he attended continually 
to this very thing, and denied himself both food and rest to attend to it. 
2nd. Never was there such an example of beneficence and usefulness as there 
was in the death of Christ, who gave his life a ransom for many. He lived as 
a servant, and went about doing good; but he died as a sacrifice, and in that 
did the greatest good of all: he came into the world on purpose to give his 
life a ransom, it was first in his intention. The aspiring princes of the Gen- 
tiles make the lives of many a ransom for their own honour, and perhaps a 
sacrifice to their own humour; Christ doth not do so; his subjects’ blood is 
pescions to him, and he is not prodigal of it. Ps. Ixxii. 14; but, on the contrary, 
ie gives his honour, and life too, a ransom for his subjects. Note, First. Jesus 
Christ laid down his life for “a ransom.’ Our lives were forfeited into the 
hands of Divine justice by sin; Christ, by parting with his life, made atone- 
ment for sin, and so rescued ours; he was made sin and a curse for us; and 
died, not only for our good, but in our stead, Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 
Secondly. It was “aransom for many,” sufficient for all, effectual for many; 
‘and if for many, then,’ saith the poor doubting soul, ‘why not for me?’ for 
many, that by him many may be made righteous; these many were his seed, for 
which his soul travailed, /sa. liii. 10, 11: for many; so they will be, when they 
come all together, though now they appear but a little flock. Now this is a 
ood reason why we should not strive for precedency, because the cross is our 
anner, and our Master’s death is our life; it is a good reason why we should 
study to do good, and, in consideration of the love of Christ in dying for us, not 
stick at “laying down our lives for the brethren,” 1 Jno. iii. 16. Ministers 
should be more forward than others to serve and suffer for the good of souls, 
as blessed Paul was, Acts xx. 24; Phil. ii. 17. And the nearer we are all con- 
cerned in, and the more we are oa ean che by, the humility and humiliation of 
Christ, the more ready and careful we should be to imitate it. 


29 And as they departed from Jericho, a great 
multitude followed him. 30 And, behold, two blind 
men sitting by the way side, when they heard that 
Jesus passed by, cried out, saying, Have mercy on 
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us, O Lord, thou son of David. 31 And the multi 
‘tude rebuked them, because they should hold their 
peace: but they cried the more, saying, Have mercy 
‘on us, O Lord, thow son of David. 32 And Jesus 
|stood still, and called them, and said, What will ye 
ithat I shall do unto,you? 33 They say unto him, 
Lora, that our eyes may be opened. 34 So Jesus 
had compassion on them, and touched their eyes: 
and immediately their eyes received sight, and they 
followed him. 


We have here an account of the cure of two poor blind beggars, in which we 
may observe, 

1. Their address to Christ, ver. 29, 30; and in this, 

First. T! € ¢ reumstances of it are observable: it was as Christ and his dis- 
ciples departed from Jericho: that devoted place, which was rebuilt under a 
curse, Christ tok his leave of with this blessing; for he received gifts even for 
the rebellious: i> was in the presence of a great multitude, that followed him. 
Christ had a nume;eus, though not a pompous attendance, and did good to 
them, though he did not take state to himself. his multitude, that followed 
Christ, was a mixed multitude: some followed him for loaves, and some for 
love; some for curiosity, and some in expectation of his temporal reign, which 
the disciples themselves dreamed of; and very few with desire to be taught 
their duty; yet for the sake of those few he confirmed his doctrine by pet ieccke 
wrought in the presence of great multitudes; who, if they were not convince 
by them, would be the more inexcusable. Two blind men concurred in their 
request, for joint prayer is pleasing to Christ, ch. xviii. 19: these joint suf- 
ferers were joint suitors ; being companions in the same tribulation, they were 
partners in the same supplication. Note, Lt is good for those that are labouring 
under the same calamity, or infirmity of body or mind, to join together in the 
same prayer to God for relief, that they may quicken one another’s fervency, 
and encourage one another’s faith: there is mercy enough in Christ for all the 
petitioners. ‘These blind men were “sitting by the way side,” as blind beggars 
used to do. Note, Those that would receive mercy from Christ, must place 
themselves there where his outgoings are, where he useth to manifest himself 
to those that seek him: it is good thus to waylay Christ, to be in his road. 
“They heard that Jesus passed by:” though they were blind, they were not 
deaf. Seeing and hearing are the learning senses: it is a great calamity to want 
either; but the defect of one may be, and often is, made up in the acuteness of 
the other; and therefore it has been observed by some, as an instance of the 
goodness of Providence, that none were ever known to be born both blind and 
deaf; but that, one way or other, they might be in a capacity of receiving know- 
ledge. These blind men had heard of Christ “by the hearing of the ear,” but 
they desired that their eyes might see hin: “‘ when they heard that Jesus 
passed by,” they asked no further questions, who were with him, or whether he 
was in haste, but immediately “ cried out.” Note, It is good to improve the 

resent opportunity, to make the best of the price now in hand; because, if once 
et slip, it may never return. These blind men did so, and did wisely; for we do 
not find that Christ ever came to Jericho again: ‘* Now is the accepted time.” 

Secondly. The address itself is more observable: “‘ Have mercy on us, O Lord, 
thou son of David ;” repeated again, ver. 31. Four things are recommended to 
us for an opi in this address ; for though the eye of the body was dark, the 
eye of the mind was enlightened concerning truth, duty, and interest. 1. Here 
is an example of importunity in prayer: they cried out as men in earnest. Men 
in want use to be so; cold desires do but beg denials. ‘Those that would pre- 
vail in prayer must stir up themselves to take hold on God in the duty; when 
they were discountenanced in it, they cried the more: the stream of fervency, if 
it be stopped, will rise and swell the higher. ‘This is wrestling with God in 
prayer, and makes us the fitter to receive mercy; for the more it is striven for, 
the more it will be prized, and thankfully acknowledged. 2. Of humility in 
prayer, in that word, “ Have mercy on us,” not specifying the favour, or prescrib- 
ing what, much less pleading merit, but casting themselves upon, and referring 
themselves cheerfully to, the Mediator’s mercy, in what way he pleaseth ; only 
have mercy: they ask not for silver or gold, though they were poor; but merey, 
mercy. This is that which our hearts must be upon when we come to the 
throne of grace, that we may find mercy, Heb. iv. 16; Ps. cxxx.7. 3. Of faith 
in prayer. iy the title they gave to Christ, which was in the nature of a plea 
“QO Lord, thou son of David,” they confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, anc 
therefore had authority to command deliverance for them. Surely it was by 
the Holy Ghost that they called Christ Lord, 1 Cor. xii.3: thus they take their 
encouragement in prayer from his power; as, in calling him the son of David 
they take encouragement from his goodness as Messiah, of whom so many kind 
and tender things had been foretold, particularly his compassion to the poor 
and needy, Ps. |xxii. 12, 13. It is of excellent use in prayer to eye Christ in the 
grace and glory of his Messiahship; remember that he is the son of David, 
whose office it is to help, and save; and plead it with him. 4. Of perseverance 
in prayer, epiabioas apres | discouragement: “the multitude rebuked them,” as 
noisy, and clamorous, and impertinent; and bid them “ hold their peace,” and 
not disturb the Master, who perhaps, at first, himself seemed not to regard 
them. In following Christ with our prayers we must expect to meet with 
hindrances and manifold discouragements, from within and from without, 
something or other that bids us hold our peace; such rebukes are permitted, 
that faith and fervency, ce tie and perseverance, may be tried: these poor 
blind men were rebuked by the multitude that followed Christ. Note, The 
sincere and serious beggars at Christ’s door commonly meet with the worst 
rebukes from those that follow him but in pretence and hypocrisy. But they 
would not be beaten off so; when they were in pursuit of such a mercy, it was 
no time to compliment or be meal-mouthed; no, “ they cried the more.” Note, 
Men ought always to pray, and not to faint; to pray with all perseverance, 
Lu. xviii. 1; to continue in prayer with resolution, and not to yield to opposition. 
'! LL The answer of Christ to this address of theirs. The multitude rebuked 

them; but Christ encouraged them. It were ill for us if the Master were nut 
more kind and tender than the multitude; but he loves to countenance those 


with special favour that are under frowns, and rebukes, and contempts from 
men. He will not suffer his humble supplicants to be run down and dashed 
out of countenance. 

First. he “stood still, and called them,” ver. 32. He was now going up to 
Jerusalem, and was straitened till his work there was accomplished, and yet he 
stuod stilltc cure these blind men. Note, When we are never so much in haste 


Some good critics explain the latter part of verse 23 thus: “is not 
mine to give, except to those for whomit is prepared by my Father ;” 
or, “but is for those,” &c. 

xx. 26, 27. If our Lord’s words prohibit the idea of degrees of rank 
among the apostles, and it is hard to see how they can be understood 
otherwise, they rebuke the folly of those who proclaim Peter the 
prince of the apostles. In chap. x. 2 it is alleged by some that the 
word rendered “ first’ means chief, and assigns the primacy to Simon 
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Peter. The Greek word there for first is the same as that for chief 
here; we may therfore see that a primacy cannot be meant in that 
place which is forbidden in this, and forbidden to the apostles them- 
selves. 

xx. 29, Jericho lay in the valley of the Jordan, about six miles west 
of the river, and below the rugged mountain called Quarantana. It 
is now represented by a miserable village called Riha, a collection of 
hovels, which Dr. Robinson says are merely four walls of stones taken 
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about any business, yet we should be willing to stand still to do good. He 
called them, not because he could not cure them at a distance, but because he 
would do it in the most obliging and instructing way, and would countenance 
weak but willing patients and petitioners. Christ doth not only enjoin us 
to pray, but invites us; holds out the golden sceptre to us, and bids us come 
touch the top of it. 

Secondly. He inquired farther into their case: ‘ What will ye that I shall do 
unto you?” Which speaks, 1. A very fair offer: ‘ Here Iam; let me know what 
you would have, and you shall have it ;) and what would we more? He is able 
to do for us, and as willing as he is able: “Ask, and it shall be given you.” | 
2. A condition annexed to this offer, which is a very easy and reasonable one 
that they should tell him what they would have him do for chem. One would 
think thus a strange question; any one might tell what they would have. Chrvt 
knew well enough; but he would know it from them, whether they begged only 
for an alms, as from a common person, or for a cure, as from the Messiah. 
Note, It is the will of God that we should in every thing make our requests 
known to him by prayer and supplication; not to inform or move him, but 
to qualify ourselves for the mercy. ‘The waterman in the boat, that with his 
hook takes hold of the shore, doth not thereby pull the shore to the boat, but 
the boat to the shore: so, in prayer, we do not draw the mercy to ourselves, 
but ourselves to the mercy. They soon made known their request to him, 
such an one as they never made to any one else, “ Lord, that our ae may be 
opened.” ‘I'he wants and burthens of the body we are soon sensible of, and 
can readily relate: ubi dolor, ibi digitus,—‘ The finger promptly points to the 
seat of pain.’ O that we were but as apprehensive of our spiritual maladies, 
and could as feelingly complain of them, eapemayy our spiritual blindness : 
‘Lord, that the eyes of our mind may be opened.’ Many are spiritually blind, 
and yet say they see, Jno. ix. 41: were we but sensible of our darkness, we 
aHould soon apply ourselves to Him who alone has the eyesalve, with this 
request, “ Lord, that our eyes be opened.” A y 

Thirdly. He cured them: when he encouraged them to seek him, he did not 
say, ‘Seek in vain.” What he did was an instance, 1. Of his pity: “He had 
compassion on them.” Misery is the object of mercy; they that are poor and 
blind are wretched and miserable, Rev. iii. 17, and the objects of compassion. | 
It was the tender mercy of our God that gave light and sight to them that sat 
in darkness, Lu. i. 78,79. We cannot help those that are under such calamities, 
as Christ did; but we may and must pity them, as Christ did, and draw out our 
soul to them. 2. Of his power. He that formed the eye, can he not heal it? 
Yes, he can, he did: he did it easily; ‘“‘he touched their eyes:” he did it etfec- 
tually; “immediately their eyes received sight.” Thus he not only proved that | 
he was sent of God, but shewed on what errand he was sent; to give sight to | 
those that are spiritually blind, to turn them from darkness to light. \ 

Lastly. These blind men, when they had received sight, “followed him.” | 
Note, Wane follow Christ blindfold; he first by his grace opens men’s eyes, 
and so draws their hearts after him. They followed Christ as his disciples, 
to learn of him; and as his witnesses, eye-witnesses, to bear their testimony 
to him, and to his power and goodness. The best evidence of spiritual illumi- 
haere is a constant, inseparable adherence to Jesus Christ as our Lord and 
eader. 


CHAPTER. XXI. 


The death and resurrection of Jesus Christ are the two main hinges upon which the 
door of salvation turns: he came into the world on purpose to give his life a ransom ; 
80 he had lately said, ch. xx. 28; and therefore the history of his sufferings, even unto 
deazh, and his rising again, is more particularly recorded by all the evangelists than any 
other part of his story, and to that this evangelist now hastens apace ; for at this chapter 
begins that which they call the passion week: he had said to his disciples, more than 
once, * Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and there the Son of man must be betrayed.” 
A great deal of good he did by the way; and now, at length, he is come up to Jerusalem ; 
and here we have, I. The publicentry which he made into Jerusalem, upon the first 
day of the passion week, ver. 1—11. II, The authority he exercised there, in cleansing 
the temple, and driving out of it the buyers and sellers, ver. 12—16. III. The emblem | 
he gave of the state of the Jewish church, in cursing of the barren fig tree, and his dis- | 
course with his disciples thereupon, ver. 17—22. IV. His justifying his own authority | 
by appealing to the baptism of John, ver. 24~-27. V. His shaming the infidelity and | 
obstinacy of the chief priests and elders with the repentance of the publicans, illustrated 
dy the parable of the two sons, ver. 29—32. VI. His reading the doom of the Jewish 


ehurch for its unfruitfulness, in the parable of the vineyard, ‘et out to unthankful hus- 
bandmen, ver. 32—46, 


ND when they drew 
unto Jeru.alem, and 
come to Bethphage, 
the mount of Olives, 
sent Jesus two disciples, 
Saying unto them, Go into 
the village over against you, 
and straightway ye shall find 
an ass tied, and a colt with 
her: loose them, and bring 
them unto me. 3 And if any man say ought unto 
von, ye shall say, The Lord hath need of them; and 
straightway he will send them. 4 All this was dow 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
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Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting 
upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass. 6 And 
the disciples went, and did as Jesus commanded 
them, 7 And brought the ass, and the colt, “and 
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prephet, saying, 5 Tell ye the daughter of Sion, t 
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Sear MART THE Wr XGXsl. 


mn 
from ancient ruins, and having flat roofs of corn-stalks or brushwood } 


covered with gravel. The Jericho of Joshua's time may have been 
a mile and a half to the north-west of Riha. In our Saviour’s time 
Jericho, which had been beantified, and adorned with palaces by 
Herod the Great, stood a little south of the older town, and was 
avout seventeen Engiish miles from Jerusalem. The highway be- 
tween the capital and the districts on the east of the Jordan passed 
either through or was very near to the town of Jericho. 
o 
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put on them their clothes, and they set him thereon. 
8 And avery great multitude spread their garments 
in the way ; others cut down branches from the trees, 
and strawed them in the way. 9 And the multitudes 
that went before, and that followed, cried, sayil y, 
Hosanna to the son of David: Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord; Hosanne. in the 
highest. 10 And when he was come into Jerusa- 


lem, all the city was moved, saying, Who is this? 


11 And the multitude said, This is Jesus the prophet 
of Nazareth of Galilee. 


All the four evangelists take notice of this 
into Jerusalem, five days before his aeath. 
day of the month, and this was the tenth 
the poschal lamb should be taken up, #2. xii. 3, and set apart for that service ; 
on that day therefore, Christ our passover, who was to be sacrificed for us, was 
publicly shewed. So that this was the prologue to his passion: he had lodged 
at Bethany, a village not far from Jerusalem, for some time; at a supper there, 
the night before, Mary had anointed his feet, Jno. xii. 2; but, as is usual with 
ambassadors, he deferred his public entry till some time after his arrival. Our 
Lord Jesus travelled much, and his custom was to travel on foot, from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, some scores of miles, which was both mean and toilsome. Many 
a dirty, weary step he had, when he went about doing guod: how ill doth it 
become Christians to be inordinately solicitous about their own ease and state, 
when their Master had so little of either. Yet once in his life he rode in triumph; 
and it was now when he went into Jerusalem to suffer and die, as if that were 
the pleasure and preferment he courted; and then he thought himself begin to 
look great. Now here we have, 

1. The provision that was made for this solemnity ; and it was very poor and 
ordinary, and such as bespoke his kingdom not of this world: here were no 
heralds at arms ‘provided, no trumpet sounded before him, no chariots of state, 
no liveries; such things as these were not agreeable to his present state of 
humiliation, but will be far outdone at his second coming, to which his magni- 
ficent appearance is reserved: when the last trumpet shall sound, the glorious 
angels shall be his heralds and attendants, and the clouds his chariots. But in 
this public appearance, 

First. The preparation was sudden and off hand. For his glory in the other 
world, and ours with him, preparation was made before the foundation of the 
world; tur that was the glory his heart was upon. His glory in this world he 
was dead to; and therefore, though he had it in prospect, did not forecast for it, 
but took what came next. They were “come to Bethphage,” which was the 
suburbs of Jerusalem, and was accounted (say the Jewish doctors) in all things 
as Jerusalem; a long scattering street, that lay towards the mount of Olives. 
When he entered upon that, he sent two of his disciples, some think Peter and 
John, to fetch him an ass, for he had none laid ready for him. 

Secondly. It was very mean; he sent only for an ass and her colt, ver. 2. 
Asses were much used in that country for travel; horses were kept only by 
great men, and for war. Christ could have summoned a cherub to carry him, 
Ps. xviii. 10; but though, by his name Jah, which speaks him God, he rides 
upon the heavens; yet now, by his name Jesus, Immanuel, ‘God with us, in his 
state of humiliation, he rides upon an ass; yet some think he had herein an eye 
to the custom in Israel for the judges to ride upon white asses, Jud. v. 10, and 
their sons on asses’ colts, Jud. xii. 14; and Christ would thus enter, not as a 
conqueror, but as the Judge of Israel, who for judgment came into this world. 

Thirdly. It was not his own, but borrowed. Though he had not a house of 
his own, yet one would think, like some wayfaring men that live upon their 
triends, he might have had an ass of histown to carry him about; but tor vur 
sakes he became in all respects poor, 2 Cor. viii. 9. It is commonly said, They 
that live by borrowing live on sorrowing; in this therefore, as in other things, 
Christ was a nian of surrows. that he had nothing of this world’s goods hur 
what was given him or lent mm. The disciples who were sent to borrow this 
ass wre directed to say, “ The Lord has need of him.” Those that are in neeu 
must it be ashamed to own their need: nor say, as the unjust steward, “to beg 
Lam ashamed,” Lu. xvi. 3; as, on the other hand, none ought to impose upon 
the kindness of their triends, by going tu beg or borrow when they have not 
need. In the borrowing of this ass, 1. We have an instance of Christ's know- 
ledge; though the thing was altogether contingent, yet Christ could tell his 
disciples where they should find an ass tied, and a colt with her: his omnisci- 
ence extends itself to the meanest of his creatures, asses and their colts, and 
their being bound and loosed. “ Doth God take care for his oxen?” 1 Cor.ix.9; 
no doubt he doth, and would not see Balaam’s ass abused. He knows all the 
creatures, so as to know and make them serve his own piisposcs 2. We have 
an instance of his power over the spirits of men: the hearts of the meanest 
subjects, as well as of kings, are in the hand of the Lord. Christ asserts his 
right to use the ass, in bidding them to bring it to him: the fulness of the earth 
is the Lord Christ’s; but he foresees some hindrance which the disciples might 
meet with in this service; they must not take them clam et secretv,— privily,’ 
but in the sight of the owner; much less vi et armis,— with force andarms;’ but 
with the consent of the owner, which he undertakes they shall have: “If any 
man say aught to yon, ye shall say, The Lord hath need ot them.” Note, What 
Christ sets us to do, he will bear us out in the doing of, and furnish us with 
answers to the objections we may be assaulted with, and make them prevalent, 
us here, ‘straightway he will send them.” Christ, in commanding the ass into 
his service, shewed that he is Lord of hosts; and in inclining the owner tu send 
him without further security, shewed that he is the “ God of the spirits of all 
flesh,” and can bow men’s hearts. 3. We have an example of justice and 
honesty, in not using the ass, though for so small a piece of service as rding 
the length of a street or two, without the owner’s consent; and, as some read 

e latter clause, it gives us a further rule of justice, ‘you shall say the Lord 

4 need of them, and he’ (that is, the Lord) ‘will presently send them back, 
ad take care that they be safely delivered to the owner, as soon as he has done 
with them.’ Note, What we borrow we must restore in due time, and in good 
order; for “the wicked borroweth, and payeth not again.” Care must be 
taken of borrowed goods, that they be not damaged. “ Alas, Master, for it was 
borrowed.” 

Il. The prediction that was fulfilled in this, ver. 4,5. Our Lord Jesus, fn all 
he did and suffered, had very much his eye upon this, that the Scriptures might 


passage of Christ’s riding in triumph 
The passover was on the fourteenth 
, on which day the law appointed that 


xxi. 1, Bethphage was a suburban village, not far from Jerusalem, 
and, according to Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, Chrysostom, &c., was 
at the Mount of Olives, and near to Bethany. No trace of it re- 
mains at the present day. The Mount of Olives, or Olivet, is a 
conspicuous object in the landscape, being separated from Jerusalem 
only by a narrow valley, the Kedron, or Valley of Jehoshaphat. It 
forms a ridge to the east of the city, and has three rounded summits, 
upon the central one of which stands the Church of the Ascension. 
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be fulfilled. As the prophets looked forward to him —to him they all bare wit- |; ery Hosanna; and from thence, to call their bundles of branches their Husannas, 


ness, so he looked back upon them, that all things which were written of the 
Messiah might be punctually accomplished in him. This particularly, which 
was written of him, Zec, ix. 9, where it ushers in a large prediction of the king- 
dom of the Messiah, “ Tell the daughter of Zion, Behold thy King cometh,” 
must be accomplished. Now observe here, ; 

First. How the coming of Christ is foretold ae Tell ye the daughter of Zion,” 
the church, the holy mountain, “ Behold thy King cometh unto thee.” Note, 
1. Jesus Christ is the church’s king ; one of our brethren, like unto us, accord- 
ing to the law of the kingdom, Dew. xvii. 15. He is appointed King over the 
church, Ps. ii. 6; he is accepted King by the church; the daughter of Zion 
swears allegiance to him, Hos. i. 11. 2. Christ, the King of his church, came to 
his chureh, even in this lower world: ‘He comes to thee, to rule thee, to rule in 
thee, to rule for thee ;’ he is “ head over all things to the church.” He came to 
Zion, Rom. xi. 26, that out of Zion the law might go forth; for the church and 
its interests were all in all with the Redeemer. 3. Notice was given to the 
church beforehand of the coming of her King, “ ‘Tell the daughter of Zion.” 
Note, Christ will have his coming looked for, and waited for, and his subjects 
big with expectation of it: tell the daughters of Zion that they may go forth 
and behold King Solomon, Cant. iii. 11. Notices of Christ’s coming are usually 
ushered in with a “ Behold!”—a note commanding both attention and admira- 
tion: “ Behold thy King cometh ;” ‘Behold, and wonder at him; behold, and 
welcome him.’ Here is a royal progress cay admirable. Pilate, like Caiaphas, 
said he knew not what, in that great word, Jno. xix. 14, “ Behold your King.” 

Secondly. How his coming is described. When aking comes, something great 
and magnificent is expected, especially when he comes to take possession of his 
kingdom. The King, the Lord of hosts, was seen upon a throne, high a~4 lifted 
up, Jsa. vi. 1: but here is nothing of that here; “Behold, he comes so thee, 
meek, and sitting upon an ass:” when Christ would appear in his glury, it is 
in his meekness, not in his majesty. 1. His temper is very mild: he comes not 
in wrath, to take vengeance; but in mercy, to work salvation. He is meek, to 
suffer the greatest injuries and indignities for Zion’s cause; meek, to bear with 
the follies and-unkindnesses of Zion’s own children: he is easy of access, easy 
to be entreated. He is not only meek as a teacher, but meek as a ruler; he 
rules by love. His government is mild and gentle, and his laws not written in 
the blood of his subjects, but in his own: his yoke is easy. 2. As an evidence 
of this, his appearance is very mean, sitting upon an ass, a creature made not 
for state, but service ; net for battles, but for burthens; slow in its motions, but 
sure, and safe, and constant. ‘The foretelling of this so long before, and the 
care taken that it should be exactly fulfilled, intimates it to have a peculiar 
significancy, for the encouragement of poor souls to apply themselves to 
Christ. Zion’s King comes riding, not on a prancing horse, which the timorous 
petitioner dares not come near; or a running horse, which the slow-footed 
petitioner cannot keep pace with; but on a quiet ass, that the poorest of his 
subjects may not be discouraged in their access to him. Mention is made in 
the prophecy of a colt, the foal of an ass; and therefore Christ sent for the colt 
with the ass, that the Scripture might be fulfilled. 

111. The procession itself, which was answerable to the preparation, both 
being destitute of worldly pomp, and yet both accompanied with a spiritual 
power. Observe, 

First. His equipage. ‘‘ The disciples did as Jesus commanded them,” ver. 6; 
they went to fetch the ass and the colt, not doubting but to tind them, and to 
find the owner willing to lend them. ote, Christ’s commands must not be 
disputed, but obeyed; and those that sincerely obey them shall not be balked 
or baffled in it: they “ brought the ass and the colt.” The meanness and con- 
temptibleness of the beast Christ rode on might have been made up with the 
richness of the trappings; but those were like all the rest, such as came next 
hand; they had not so much as a saddle for the ass; but the disciples threw 
some of their clothes upon it, and that must serve for want of better accommo- 
dations. Note, We ought not to be nice or curious, or to affect exactness in 
outward conveniences. A holy indifference and neglect well becomes us in 
these things: it will evidence that our heart is not upon them, and that we 
have learned the apostle’s rule, Rom. xii. 16, margin, “ to be content with mean 
things.” Any thing will serve travellers ; and there is beauty in some sort of 
carelessness: a noble negligence. Yet the disciples furnished him with the 
best they had, and did not object the spoiling of their clothes, when the Lord 
had need of them. Note, We must not think the clothes on our back too near 
to part with for the service of Christ, for the clothing of his poor, destitute, and 
afflicted members: “I was naked, and ye clothed me,” ch. xxv. 36. Christ 
stripped himself for us. 

Secondly. His retinue; and there was nothing in this stately or magnificent : 
Zion's King comes to Zion; and the eis Ud of Zion was told of his coming long 
before; and yet he is not attended by the gentlemen of the country, nor met by 
the magistrates of the city in their formalities, as one might have expected. He 
should have had the keys of the city presented to him, and should have been 
conducted with all possible conveniency to the thrones of judgment, the 
thrones of the house of David. But here is nothing of all this: yet he has his 
attendants, “a very great multitude:” they were only the common people, the 
mob, (the rabble, we should have been apt to call them,) that graced the solem- 
nity of Christ’s triumph, and none but they. The chief priests and the elders 
afterwards herded themselves with the multitude that abused him upon the 
cross; but we find none of them here joining with the multitude that did him 
honour. Ye see here your calling, brethren; not many mighty or noble attend 
on Christ, but the foolish things of this world, and base things, which are 
despised, | Cor. i. 26, 28. Note, Christ is honoured by the multitude more 
than by the magnificence of his followers, for he values men by their souls, 
not by their preferrments, names, or titles of honour. Now, concerning this 
great multitude, we are told, 1. What they did. According to the best of their 
capacity, they studied to do honour to Christ. Ist. They “spread their garments 
in the way,” that he might ride upon them. When Jehu was proclaimed king, 
the captains put their garments under him, in token of their subjection to 
him. Note those that take Christ for their King must lay their all under his 
feet: the clothes, in token of the heart; for when Christ comes, though not 
when any else comes, it must be said to the soul, ‘Bow down, that he may go 
over. Some think these garments were spread, not upon the ground, but on 
the hedges or walls, to adorn the roads; as, to beautify a cavalcade, the bal- 
conies are hung with a igi This was but a poor piece of state; yet Christ 
accepted their good will, and we are hereby taught to contrive how to make 
Christ welcome — Christ and his grace, Christ and his Gospel —into our hearts 
and houses. How shall we express our respects to Christ? What honour, and 
what dignity, shall be done to him? 2nd. “Others cut down branches from 
the trees, and strewed them in the way,” as they used to do at the feast of 
tabernacles, in token of liberty, victory, and joy; for the mystery of that feast 
is gtk de oth spexen of as belonging to gospel times, Zec. xiv. 16. 2. What 
they said. They that went before, and they that followed, were in the same 
tune; both those that gave notice of his coming, and those that attended him 
with their applauses: they cried, saying, “ Hosanna to the son of David,” ver. 9. 
When they carried branches about, at the feast. of tabernacles, they were wont to 


xxi. 2. The village referred to here will be Bethphage, Mark and 
Luke, who record this incident, only mention the colt, and not the ass. 

xxi. 7. The word “thereon” in this verse refers to the garments 
which were plaved on the two animals. Jesus rode upon the colt. 

xxi. 9. The word “Hosanna” is Hebrew, signifying ‘save now.” 
The words used are principally a quotation from Psa. exviii. 25, 26. 

xxi. 12, This occurrence is not to be identified with the similar 
action recorded in John ii. 15, which was much earlier. 
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Hosanna signifies, ‘Save now, we beseech thee, referring to Ps. exvili. 25, 26 
where the Messiah is prophesied of as the Headstone of the corner, though the 
builders refused him; and all his loyal subjects are brought in triumphing in 
him, and attending him, with hearty good wishes to the prosperity of all his 
enterprises: “Hosanna to the son of David” is, ‘This we do in honour of the 
son of David.’ The hosannas with which Christ was attended speak two 
things: Ist. Their welcoming his kingdom. Hosanna speaks the same with, 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” It was foretold con- 
cerning this son of David, that “all nations shall call him blessed,” Ps. Lxxil. 17.° 
These here began, and all true believers in all ages concur in it, and call him 
blessed; it is the genuine language of faith. Note, First. Jesus Christ comes 
in the name of the Lord; he is sanctified, and sent into the world as Mediator: 
“him hath God the Father sealed.” Secondly. The coming of Christ in the 
name of the Lord is worthy of all acceptation, and we all ought to say, * Blessed 
is he that cometh;” ‘Praise him, and be pleased in him; let his coming in the 
name of the Lord be mentioned with strong affections to our comfort, and joy- 
ful acclamations to his glory.’ Well may we say, “ Blessed is he,” for it is in him 
that we are blessed; well may we follow him with our blessings, that meets us 
with his. 2nd. Their wishing well to his kingdom, intimated in their hosanna, 
earnestly desiring that prosperity and success may attend it, and that it might 
be a victorious kingdom: “Bend. now prosperity” to that kingdom. If they 
understood it of a temporal kingdom, and bad their hearts carried out thus 
towards that, it was their mistake, which a little time would rectify ; however, 
their good will was accepted. Note, It is our duty earnestly to desire an 
pray for the prosperity and success of Christ’s kingdom in the world, Thus 
‘prayer must be made for him continually,” Ps. Ixxii. 15, that all happiness 
may attend his interest in the world; and that though he ride on an ass, yet in 
his majesty he may ride prosperously, because of that meekness, Ps. xlv. 4. 
This we mean when we pray, “Thy kingdom come.” They add,“ Hosanna in 
the highest:” ‘Let prosperity in the highest degree attend ee let him have a 
name above every name, a throne above every throne ;’ or, ‘Let us praise him 
in the best manner, with exalted affections:’ or, ‘Let our prayers for his church 
ascend to heaven, to the highest heavens, and fetch in peace and salvation from 
thence.’ See Ps. xx. 6, “ The Lord saveth his anointed, and will hear from his 
high, his holy heaven.” 

hirdly. We have here his entertainment in Jerusalem, ver. 10: “ When he 
was come into Jerusalem, all the city was moved;” every one took notice of 
him; some were moved with wonder at the novelty of the thing, others with 
laughter at the meanness of it; some, perhaps, were moved with joy, whe 
waited “for the consolation of Israel;” others, of the Pharisees’ kidney, were 
moved with envy and indignation: so various are the motions in the minds 
of men upon the approach of Christ’s kingdom. Upon this commotion we 
are further told, 1. What the citizens said: “ Whois this?” Ist. They were, 
it seems, ignorant concerning Christ,—though he was “the glory of his people 
Israel,” yet Israel knew him not; though he had distinguished imself by the 
many miracles he wrought among them, yet the daughters of Jerusalem knew 
him not from another beloved, Cant. v.9. The Holy One unknown in the 
holy city { In places where the clearest light shines, and the greatest profession 
of religion is made, there is more ignorance than we are aware of. 2nd. Yet 
they were inquisitive concerning buss ‘Who is this that is thus cried up, 
and comes with so much observation?’ ‘Who is this King of glory, that de- 
mands admission into our hearts?’ Ps. xxiv. 8; Jsa. lxiii. 1. 2. How the mul- 
titude answered them: “ This is Jesus,” ver. 11. The multitude were better 
acquainted with Christ than the great ones: vor populi,—‘ the voice of fhe 
people,’ is sometimes vor Dei,—‘the voice of God,’ Now in the account they 
give of him, Ist. They were right in calling him the Prophet, that great Pro- 
phet; hitherto he had been known as a Prophet, teaching and workin mira- 
cles; now they attend him as a King. Christ’s priestly office was, of all the 
three, last discovered. 2nd. Yet they missed it in saying he was of Nazareth, 
and it helped to confirm some in their prejudices against him. Note, Some that 
are willing to honour Christ, and bear their testimony to him, yet labour under 
mistakes concerning him, which would be rectified if they would take pains to 
inform themselves. 


12 And Jesus went into the temple of God, and 
east out all them that sold and bought in the temple, 
and overthrew the tables of the moneychangers, and 
the seats of them that sold doves, 13 And said unto 
them, It is written, My house shall be called the house 
of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves. 
14 And the blind and the lame came to him in the 
temple; and he healed them. 15 And when the 
chief priests and scribes saw the wonderful things 
that he did, and the children crying in the temple, 
and saying, Hosanna to the son of David; they were 
sore displeased, 16 And said unto him, Hearest 
thou what these say? And Jesus saith unto them, 
Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise? 17 And 
he left them, and went out of the city into Bethany ; 
and he lodged there. 

When Christ came into Jerusalem, he did not go up to the court or the palace, 
though he came in as a king, but into the temple; for his kingdom is spiritual 
and not of this world: it is in holy things that he rules, in the temple of God 
that he exerciseth authority. Now what did he do there? z 

1. Thence he drove the buyers and sellers. Abuses must first be purged out, 
and the plants not of God’s planting be plucked up, before that which is right 
can be established: the great Redeemer appears as a great reformer, that turns 
away ungedliness, Rom. xi. 26. Here we are told, 


First. What he did, ver. 12. He ‘‘ cast out all them that sold and bought :” 
he had done this once before, .Jno. ii. 14, 22, but there was occasion to do it 


xxi. 18—20. A comparison of the parallel narrative in Mark xi. 
12—14, 20, 21, shows that the anathema pronounced apon the fig- 
tree (verse 19) took place the day befere the incidents recorded in 
verse 20, &c. A visit to Jerusalem and a night spent at Bethany had 
intervened. Dr, Tristram observes that the fig-tree is still common 
on Mount Olivet, and in the neighbourhood of Bethany. He adds, 
“Some difficulties have arisen respecting the incident mentioned by 
the Evangelists, of our Lord cursing the barren fig-tree: ‘He saw 
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again. Note, Buyers and sellers driven out of the temple will return and 
nestle there again, if there be not a continual care and oversight to prevent it, 
and if the blow be not followed and often repeated. 1. The abuse was buying 
and selling, and changing money, in the temple. Note, Lawful things ill tiined 
and ill placed, may become sinful things: that which was decent enough in 
another place, and not only lawful, but laudable, on another day, yet defiles the 
sanctuary, and profanes the sabbath. This buying and selling, and changing 
money, though secular employments, yet had the pretence of being in ordine 
ad spiritualia,— for spiritual purposes ;’ they sold beasts for sacrifice, for the 
convenience of those that could easier bring their money with them than their 
beast; and they changed money for those that wanted the half shekel, which 
was their yearly poll, or redemption money, vr upon the bills of return ; so that 
this might pass for the outward business of the house of God; and yet Christ 


will not allow of it. Note, Great corruptions and abuses come into the church 
by the practices of those whose gain is godliness, that is, that make worldly 
gain the end of their godliness, and counterfeit godliness their way to worldly 
gain, 1 Tim. vi. 5; mith and from such, turn away. 2. The purging out of this 
abuse. Christ “cast them out that sold ;” he did it before with a “scourge of 
small cords,” Jno. ii. 13; now he did it with a look, with a frown, with a word of 
command. Some reckon this none of the least of Christ's miracles, that he 
should himself thus clear the temple, and not be opposed in it by them who 
by this craft got their living, and were backed in it by the priests and elders. 
it is an instance of his power over the spirits of men, and the hold he has of 
them by their own consciences. This was the only act of regal authority and 
coercive power that Christ did in the days of his flesh: he began with it 
Jno. ii., and here ended with it. ‘Tradition saith that his face shone, anc 
beams of light darted from his blessed eyes, which astonished these market 
people; and compelled them to yield to his command. If so, the Scripture was 
niftled, Pr. xx. 8: “The King that sitteth upon the throne of judgment scat- 
tereth away all evil with his eyes.” He “overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers ;” he did not take the money to himself; but scattered it, threw it to 
the ground; the fittest place for it. The Jews, in Esther’s time, “on the spoil 
laid not their hand,” Fst. ix. 10. 

Secondly. What he said to justify himself, and to convict them, ver. 13: “It 
is written.” Note, In the reformation of the church, the eye must be upon the 
Scripture, and that must be adhered to as the rule, the pattern in the mount 3 
and we must go no further than we can justify ourselves with “ It is written,’ 
Reformation is then right, when corrupted ordinances are reduced to their 
primitive institution. 1. He shews froma Scripture prophecy what the temple 
should be, and was designed to be: “ My house shall be called the house of prayer,” 
which is quoted from Jsa. lvi.7. Note, All the ceremonial institutions were 
intended to be subservient to moral duties: the house of sacrifices was to be a 
house of prayer, for that was the substance and soul of all those services. The 
temple was in a special manner sanctified to be a house of prayer; for it was not 
only the place of that worship, but the medium of it; so that the prayers made 
in or towards that house had a particular promise of acceptance, 2 Chr. vi. 21, 
as it was a type of Christ ; therefore Daniel looked that way in prayer; and so 
no house or place is now or can be a house of prayer, for Christ is our temple; 
yet in some sense the appointed places of our religious assemblies may be so 
called, as places ‘ where prayer is wont to be made,” Acts xvi. 13. 2. He shews 
from a Scripture reproof, how they had abused the temple, and perverted the | 
intention of it: “Ye have made it a den of thieves.” This is quoted from 
Jer. vii. 11, “ Is this house become a den of robbers in your eyes?” When dis- 
sembled piety is made the cloak and cover of iniquity, it may be said that the 
house of prayer is become a den of thieves, in which they lurk and shelter 
themselves. Markets are too often dens of thieves, so many are the corrupt and 
cheating practices in buying and selling; but markets in the temple are cer- 
tainly so, for they rob God of his honour, the worst of thieves, Mai. iii. 8. The 
priests lived, and lived plentifully, upon the altar; but, not content with that, 
they found other ways and means to squeeze money out of the ee an 
therefore Christ here calls them thieves, for they exacted that which did not 
belong to them. 

Il. There, in the temple, he healed the blind and the lame, ver. 14. When he 
had driven the buyers and sellers out of the temple, he invited the blind and 
lame into it; for “he filleth the hungry with good things, but the rich he sends 
empty away.” Christ in the temple, by his Word there preached, and in 
answer to the prayers there made, heals those that are spiritually blind and 
lame. It is good coming to the temple when Christ is there; who, as he shews 
himself jealous for the honour of his temple, in expelling those that profane it 
so he shews himself gracious to those who humbly seek him. The blind an 
the lame were debarred David’s palace, 2 Sam. v. 8, but were admitted into 
God’s house; for the state and honour of his temple lies not in those things 
wherein the magnificence of princes’ palaces is supposed to consist; from them 
blind and lame must keep their distance, but from God’s temple only the 
wicked and profane. The temple was profaned and abused, when it was made 
a market-place; but it was graced and honoured when it was made an hospital: 
to be doing good in God’s house is more honourable, and better becomes it, 


than to be getting money there, Christ’s healing was a real answer to that 
question, “ Who is this?” His works testified of him, more than the hosannas ; 
and his healing in the temple was the fulfilling of the promise, that “the glory 


of the latter house should be greater than the glory of the former.” There also 
he silenced the offence which the chief priests and scribes took at the acclama- 
tions with which he was attended, yer. 15, 16: they that should have been most 
forward to give him honour were his worst enemies. J 7 
First. They were inwardly vexed at the wonderful things that he did: they 
could not deny them to be true miracles, aud therefore were cut to the heart 
with indignation at them, as Acts iv. 16; v.33. The works that Christ did re- 
commended themselves to every man’s conscience. If they had any sense, they 
could not but own the miracle of them; and if any good-nature, could not 
but be in love with the mercy of them: yet because they were resolved to 
oppose him, for these they envied him, and bore him a grudge. 
econdly. They openly quarrelled at the children’s hosannas: they thought 
nereby an honour was given him which did not belong to him, and that it 
looked like ostentation. Proud men cannot bear that honour should be done 
to any but to themselves, and are uneasy at nothing more than at the just 
praises of deserving men. Thus Saul envied David the women’s songs ; and 
who can stand before envy?” hen Christ is most honoured, his enemies 
are most displeased. Just now we had Christ preferring the blind and the 
lame, before the buyers and sellers; now here we have him, ver. 16, taking part 
with the children, against priests and seribes. Observe, 1. The children were 
in the temple; perhaps playing there; and no wonder, when the rulers made it 
a market-place, that the children made it a place of pastime: but we are willing 
to hope many of them were worshipping there. Note, It is good to bring 
children betimes to the house of prayer, “for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” Let children be taught to keep up tne form of godliness; it will help to 


lead them to the power of it: Christ has a tenderness for the lambs of his flock. | 
2. They were there, crying ‘‘ Hosanna to the son of David.” This they learned | 
from those that were grown up: little children say and do as they hear others 


a fig-tree in the way,’ where the fruit was common to all comers, 
‘and found nothing thereon but leaves only.’ The event occurred 
at the end of March, or beginning of April, a time of year when it 
would be ost unusual for a fig-tree on Mount Olivet to be in leaf. 
But if the tree exhibited its precociousness by having leaves so early, 
it might be expected tc have fruit, although the time of figs was not 
yet, for the fruit appears before the leaves.” ‘This latter fact is of 
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say, and see others do; so easily do they imitate: and therefore great care 
must be taken to set them coda: examples, and no ill ones: maxima debetur 
puero reverentia,— our intercourse with the young should be conducted with 
the most scrupulous care.’ Children will learn of those that are with them, 
either to curse and swear, or to pray and praise. ‘The Jews did betimes teach 
their children to carry branches at the feast of tabernacles, and to cry hosanna 
but God taught them here to apply it to Christ. Note, “ Hosanna to the son of 
David,” well becomes the mouths of little children, who should learn young the 
language of Canaan, 3. Our Lord Jesus not only allowed it, but was very 
well pleased with it, and quoted a scripture that was fulfilled in it, Ps. viii. 2, 
or at least may be accommodated to it: * Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise;” which some think refers to the children’s 
joining in the acclamations of the people, and the women’s songs, with which 
David was honoured, when he returned from the slaughter of the Philistine ; 
and therefore is very fitly applied here to the hosannas with which the son 
of David was cried up, now he was entering upon his conflict with Satan 
that Goliath. Note, Ist. Christ is so far from being ashamed of the services o 
little children, that he takes settled notice of them, (and children love to 
be taken notice of,) and is well pleased with them. If God may be honoured 
by babes and sucklings, who are made to hope at the breast, much more by 
children that are grown up to maturit and some capacity. 2nd. Praise ig 
pertected out of the mouth of such. It had a peculiar tendency to the honour 
and glory of God for little childrensto join in his praises; the praise would be 
accounted defective and imperfect if they had not their share in it: which is 
an encouragement for children to be good betimes, and to parents to teach 
them to be so; the labour neither of the one nor of the other shall be in vain. 
In the Psalm it is, “thou hast ordained strength.” Note, God perfecteth 
praise, by ordaining strength, out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, when 
great things are brought about by weak and unlikely instruments. God is 
thereby much honoured, for his strength is hevtotted in weakness; and the 
infirmities of the babes and sucklings serve for a foil to the Divine power. 
That which follows in the Psa'm, “that thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger,” was very applicable to the priests and scribes; but Christ did not 
apply it to them, but left it to them to apply it. 

uastly. Christ having thus silenced them, forsook them, ver. 17: “he left 
them,” in prudence, lest they should now have seized him, before his hour was 
come; in Justice, because they had forfeited the favour of his presence. By re- 
pining at Christ’s praises we drive him from us. He left them, as incorrigible; 
and he “went out of the city to Bethany,” which was a more quiet retired 
place; not so much that he might sleep undisturbed, as that he might pray 
undisturbed. Bethany was but two little miles from Jerusalem: thither he 
now went on foot, to shew, that when he rode it was only to fulfil the Serip- 
ture. He was not lifted up with the hosannas of the people; but, as having 
forgot them, soon returned to his mean and toilsome way of travelling. 


18 Now in the morning as he returned into the 
city, he hungered. 19 And when he saw a fig tree 
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in the way, he came to it, and found nothing there- 
on, but leaves only, and said unto it, Let no fruit 
grow on thee henceforward for ever. And presently 
the fig tree withered away. 20 And when the dis- 
ciples saw it, they marvelled, saying, How soon is 
the fig tree withered away! 21 Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Verily I say unto you, If ye have 


faith, and doubt not, ye shall not only do this whieh 


xxi. 21, 22. Our Lord here plainly promises his disciples miracles 
as a return for their faith, and also that their prayers shall be granted. 
The great question is as to the limitations of the twofold promise. 
With respect to miracles, we may urge that the promise was special, 
as directed only to the apostles who heard it, and not common to 
the whole Church and all time. With regard to prayer, there seems 
no need to limit the promise to the apostles, though it belongs to 
them; in fact, the conditions on which prayer will be answered are 
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is done to the fig tree, but also if ye shall say unto | 
this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast 
into the sea; it shall be done. 22 And all things, 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 


recelve. 

Observe, I. Christ returned in the morning to Jerusalem, ver. 18. Some think 
he went out of the city overnight because none of his friends there durst enter- 
tain him, for fear of the great men: yet, having work to do there, he returned. 
Note, We must never be driven off from our ak either by the malice of our 
foes or the unkindness of our friends. Though he knew that in this city 
bonds and afflictions did abide him, yet none of these things moved him. Paul 
followed him, when he went bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, Acts xx. 22. 

IL. As he went he hunyered. He was a man, and submitted to the infirmities 
ef our nature: he was an active man, and was so intent upon his work that he 
neglected his food, and came out fasting ; for the zeal of God’s house did even 
eat him up, and his meat and drink was to do his Father’s will. He wasa poor 
man, and had no present supply: he was a man that pleased not himself, for 
he would willingly have taken up with green raw figs for his breakfast, when 
it was fit he should have had something warm. Christ therefore hungered, 
that he might have occasion to work this miracle, in cursing, and so withering, 
the barren fig tree; and therein might give us an instance of his justice and 
his power, and both instructive. 

First. See his justice, ver. 19. He went to it, expecting fruit, because it had 
leaves, but finding none, he sentenced it to a perpetual barrenness. This mi- 
racle had its significancy, as well as his other miracles. All Christ’s miracles, 
hitherto, were wrought for the good of men, and proved the power of his grace 
and blessing ; (the sending of the devils into the herd of swine was but a permis- 
sion;) all he did was for the benefit and comfort of his friends, none for the 
terror or punishment of his enemies: but now, at last, to shew that all judgment 
is committed to him, and that he is able, not only to save, but to destroy, he 
would give a specimen of the power of his wrath and curse: yet this not on 
any man, woman, or child,—because the great day of his wrath is not yet come, 
—but on an inanimate tree: but that is set forth for an example: “ Come, learn 
a parable of the fig tree,” ch. xxiv. 32: the scope of it is the same with the 
parable of the fig tree, Lu. xiii. 6. 

1. This cursing of the barren fig tree represents the state of hypocrites in 
general; and so it teacheth us, Ist. That the fruit of fig trees may justly be 
expected from those that have the leaves. Christ looks for the power of reli- 
eis from those that make profession of it; the savour of it, from those that 
rave the show of it; grapes from the vineyard that is planted in a fruitful 
hill: he hungers after it, his soul desires the first ripe fruits. 2nd. Christ’s just 
expectations from flourishing professors are often frustrated and disappointed : 
he comes to many seeking fruit, and finds leaves only, and he discovers it. 
Many have a name to live, and are not alive indeed ; dote on the form of godli- 
ness, and yet deny the power of it. 3rd. The sin of barrenness is justly pun- 
ished with the curse and plague of barrenness: “ Let no fruit grow on thee 
heneceforward for ever.” As one of the chiefest blessings, and which was the 
first, is, “ Be fruitful;” so one of the saddest curses is,‘ Be nomore fruitful.’ Thus 
the sin of hypocrites is made their punishment; they would not do good, and 
therefore they shall do none: ‘He that is fruitless, let him be fruitless still, and 
lose his honourand comfort. 4th. A false and hypocritical profession commonly 
withers in this world; and it is the effect ef Christ’s curse. ‘The fig tree 
that had no fruit soon lost its leaves. Hypocrites may look plausible for a 
time, but having no principle, no root in themselves, their profession will soon 
core to nothing; the gifts wither, common graces decay, the credit of the pro- 
fession declines and sinks, and the falseness and folly of the pretender are 
manifested to all men. 

2. It represents the state of the nation and people of the Jews in particular: 
they were a fig tree planted in Christ’s way, as a church. Now observe, Ist. 
The disappointment they gave to our Lord Jesus. He came among them, ex- 
pecting to find some friut, something that would be pleasing to him; he hun- 
gered after it; not that he desired a gift, he needed it not; but fruit that might 
abound to a good account; but his expectations were frustrated, he found 
nothing but leaves. They called Abraham their father, but did not do the works 
of Abraham; they professed themselves expectants of the promised Messiah, 
but when he came, they did not receive and entertain him. 2nd. The doom he 
passed upon them, that never any fruit should grow upon them, or be gathered 
from them, as a chureh, or as a people, from hencefourward for ever. Never 
any good came from them; (except the particular persons among them that 
believed ;) after they rejected Christ they went worse and worse; blindness 
and hardness happened to them, and grew upon them, till they were un- 
churched, unpeopled, and undone, and their place and nation rooted up; their 
beauty was defaced, their privileges and ornaments, their temple and priest- 
hood, and sacrifices and festivals, and all the glories of their church and state, 
fell like leaves in autumn. How soon did their “fig tree wither away,” after 
they said, “ His blood be on us, and on our children!” and the Lord was right- 
eous in it. 

Secondly. See the power of Christ. The former is wrapped up in the figure, 
but this more fully discoursed of, Christ intending hereby to direct his disciples 
in the use of their powers 1. The disciples admired the etfect of Christ’s 
curse, ver. 20, “they marvelled.” No power could do it but his who spake, 
aud it was done. ‘They admired at the suddenness of the thing, ‘* How soon is 
die fig tree withered away!” There was no visible cause of the fig tree’s 
withering; but it was a seeret blast, a worm at the root: it was not only the 
leaves of it that withered, but the body of the tree; it withered away in an 
instant, and became Jike a dry stick. Gospel curses are upon this account the | 
most dreadful, that they work insensibly and silently, by a fire not blown, but 
etfectually. 2. Christ emj owered them by faith to do the like, ver. 21, 22; as 
he said, Jno. xiv. 12,“ greater works than these shall ye do.” Observe, Ist. 
The description of this wonder-working faith: “If ye have faith, and doubt | 
rot.” Note, Doubting of the power and promise of God is the great thing 
that spoils the efficacy and success of faith. ‘If ye have faith, and dispute not,’ , 
so some read; not, ‘Dispute not with yourselves, dispute not, with the promise of | 
God; if you stagger not at the promise,’ om. iv. 20; for as far as we do so, our 
faith is deticient; as certain as the promise is, so confident our faith should be. | 
2Qud. The power and prevalency of it, expressed figuratively: “If ye shall say 
to this mountain,” meening the mount of Ol.ves, “Be thou removed, it shall 
he done.” There might be a particular reason for his saying so of this moun- 
tain, for there was a prophecy that the mount of Olives, which is before Jeru- 
sate, should cleave ia the midst, and then remove, Zee. xiv. 4; and whatever 
was the intent of :aht word, the same must be the expectation of faith, how 
impos ible svever it myht appear tosense. But this is a proverbial expression 
intimating that we are to beiieve that nothing is impossible with God, and 


summarised in 1 John v.14. There have always been enthusiasts, 
who have explained passages like the one before us as if it extended 
to every true believer; and scepticism itself has used the words in 
the same way It does not appear, however, that all the members 
of the apostolic churcbes claimed the power of working miracles ; 
it is quite certain that in all after ages that power has been regarded 
as a pecuiiar prerogative, and not a common gift, 

xxi. 23. It is quite well to notice the phrases “ chief priests” and 
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therefore, what he has promised shall certainly be performed, though to us 
it seems impossible. It was among the Jews a usual commendation of their 
learned rabbins, that they were removers of mountains; that is, could solve the 
greatest difficulties. Now this may be done by faith acted on the Word of God, 
which will bring great and strange things to pass. 3rd. The way and means 
of exercising this faith, and of doing that which is to be done } it: “All 
things, whatsoever ye ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” Faith is the 
soul, prayer is the body; both together make a complete man for any service. 
Faith, if it be right, will excite prayer; and prayer is not right if it do not 
spring from faith. This is the condition of our receiving, we must ask in prayer 
believing. The requests of prayer shall not be denied ; the expectations of 
faith shall not be frustrated. We have many promises to this purpose from 
the mouth of our Lord Jesus, and all to encourage faith, the principal grace, 
and prayer, the principal duty, of a Christian. It is but ask and have; believe 
and receive; and what would we more? Observe, how comprehensive the 
promise is, of “all things whatsoever ye shall ask ;” this is like ‘all and every 
the premises,’ in a conveyance. “All things,” in general; “ whatsoever, ° brings 
it to particulars; though generals include particulars, yet such is the folly of our 
unbelief, that though we think we assent to promises in the general, yet we 
fly off when it comes to particulars ; and therefore, that we might have strong 
consolation, it is thus copiously expressed, “ all things whatsoever.” 


23 And when he was come into the temple, the 
chief priests and the elders of the people came unto 
him as he was teaching, and said, By what authorit 
doest thou these things? and who gave thee this 
authority? 24 And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, I also will ask you one thing, which if ye tell 
me, I in like wise will tell you by what authority I 
do these things. 25 The baptism of John, whence 
was it ? from heaven, orofmen? And they reasoned 
with themselves, saying, If we shall say, From heaven; 
he will say unto us, Why did ye not then believe 
him? 26 But if we shall say, Of men; we fear the 
people; for all hold John as a prophet. 27 And 
they answered Jesus, and said, We cannot tell. And 
he said unto them, Neither tell I you by what au- 
thority I do these things. 


Our Lord Jesus (like St. Paul, after him,) preached his Gospel with mueh 
contention. His first appearance was in a dispute with the doctors in the tem- 
ple, when he was twelve years old; and here, just before he died, we have him 
engaged. In this sense, he was like Jeremiah, a man of contention, not striv- 
ing, but striven with. The great contenders with him were the chief priests 
and the elders, the judges of two distinct courts: the chief priests presided in 
the ecclesiastical courts, in all matters of the Lord, as they are called; the 
elders of the people were judges of the civil courts in temporal matters: see an 
idea of both, 2 Chr. xix. 5, 8, 11.. These joined to attack Christ, thinking they 
should find or make him obnoxious either to the one or to the other. See 
how wofully degenerate that geveration was, when the governors, both in 
church and state, that should have been the great promoters of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, were the great opposers of it. Here we have them disturbing him 
when he was preaching, ver. 23: they would neither receive his instructions 
themselves, nor let others receive them. Observe, 

I. As svon as he came into Jerusalem he went to the temple. Though he had 
been affronted there the day before, was there in the midst of enemies, and in 
the mouth of danger, yet thither he went, for there he hada fairer opportunity 
of doing good to souls than any where else in Jerusalem: thouet he came 
hungry to the city, and was disappointed of a breakfast at the barren fig tree, 
yet, for aught appears, he went straight to the temple, as one that esteemed the 
words of God’s mouth, the preaching of them, more than his necessary food. 

Il. In the temple he was teachiny. He had called it a “house of prayer,” 
ver. 13; and here we have him preaching there. Note, In the solemn assem- 
blies of Christians, praying and preaching must go together, and neither must 
encroach upon or jostle out the other. To make up a communion with God, 
we must not only speak to him in prayer, but hear what he has to say to 
us by his Word; ministers must give themselves both to the Word and to 
prayer, Acts vi. 4, Now Christ taught in the temple, that scripture was ful- 
filled, /sa. ii, 3: “Let us go up to the house of the Lord, and he will teach us 
his ways.” The priests of old often taught there the good knowledge of the 
Lord, but they never had such a teacher as this. When Christ was teaching 
the people, the priests and elders came upon him, and challenged him to produce 
his orders: the hand of Satan was in this, to hinder him in his work. Note, It 
cannot but be a trouble to a faithful minister to be taken off, or diverted from 
plain and practical preaching, by an unavoidable necessity of engaging in con- 
troversies: yet good was brought out of this evil; for hereby occasion was 
given to Christ to dispel the objections that were advanced against him, to the 
greater satisfaction of his followers: and while his adversaries thought by 
their power to have silenced him, he by his wisdom silenced them. ow, in 
this dispute with them, we may observe, is 

First. How he wasassaulted by their insolent demand : “ y what authority 
doest thou these things? and who gave thee this authority ?* Had they dul 
considered his miracles, and the power by which he wrought them, they need 
not to have asked this question; but they must have something to say for the 
shelter of an obstinate infidelity: ‘Thou ridest in triumph into Jerusalem, 
receivest. the hosannas of the people, controlest in the temple, drivest out 
such as had licence to be there from the rulers of the temple, and paid them 
rent; thou art here preaching anew doctrine; whence hadst thou a commission 
to do all this? Was it from Cesar? or from the high priest ? or from God? 
Produce thy warrant, thy credentials. Dost not thou take too much upon thee ?” 
Note, It is good for all that take upon them to act with authority, to put this 
question to themselves—who gave them that authority? For unless a man be 
clear in bis own conscience concerning that, he cannot act with any comfort, 
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“elders of the people.” With reference to the former, showing that 
there were more chief priests than one, it is observable that the same 
Greek word is used to designate the high priest and the principal 
priests. The high priesthood was at this period an office of uncertain 
tenure, and the mere shadow of the venerable institution which 
comes before us in the Old Testament. Money and political influ- 
ences or personal favouritism were now too often sufficient to cause a 
vacancy or to fill one, and consequently the high priests, properly so 
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or hope of success. They who run before their warrant, run without their 
blessing, Jer. xxiii. 21, 22. Christ had often said it, and proved it beyond con- 
tradiction, and Nicodemus, a master in Israel, had owned it, that he was a 
teacher sent of God, Jno. ili. 2; yet at this time of day, when that point had 
been so fully cleared and settled, they come to him with this question. Ist. In 
the ostentation of their own power, as chief priest and elders, 4 

authorized them to call him to an account in this manner. 
do ea! ask, “who gave thee this authority?” intimating that he could have 
no aut 


Note 
study only how to make the people fear them. Thirdly. That it is old 


know nobody can disprove them. } ded t 1 
for him, and fustived himself in refusing to gratify them: “ Neither will I tell you 
by what authority I do these things.” If they be so wicked and base, as either 
not to believe or not to confess that the baptism of John was from heaven 
(though it obliged to repentance, that great duty, and sealed the bs Mie of Go 
at hand, that great promise,) they were not fit to be discoursed with concerning 
Chrizt’s authority ; for men of such a disposition could not be convinced of the 
truth, nay, they could not but be provoked by it; and therefore he that is thus 
fet him be ignorant still. Note, Those that imprison the truths they 
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| know in unrighteousness, either by not professing them, or by not practising 
according to them, are justly denied the further truths they inquire after 
Rom.i.18,19. Take away the talent from him that buried it: those that will 
not see, shall not see. 


28 But what think ye? <A certain man had two 
sons; and he came to the first, and said, Son, go 
work to day in my vineyard. 29 He answered and 
sud, I will not: but afterward he repented, and 


|went. 30 And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, I go, sir: and 
went not. 381 Whether of them twain did the will 


of his father? They say unto him, The first. Jesus 
saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, That the 

ublicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of 
God before you. 32 For John came unto you in 
the way of righteousness, and ye believed him not: 
but the publicans and the harlots believed him: and 
ye, when ye had seen zt, repented not afterward, that 


ye might believe him. 


As Christ instructed his disciples by parables, which made the instructions 
the more easy, so soinetimes he convinced his adversaries by parables, which 
bring reproofs more close, and make men, or ever they are aware, to revrove 
themselves. ‘Thus Nathan convinced David by a parable, 2 Sam. xii.1; and the 
woman of Tekoa surprised him in like manner, 2 Sam. xiv. 2. Reproving para- 
bles are appeals to the offenders themselves, and judge them out of their own 
mouths. his Christ designs here, as appears by the first words, ver. 28: “But 
what think you?” In these verses we have the parable of the two sons sent 
to “work in the vineyard,” the scope of which is to shew, that they who knew 
not John’s baptism to be not of men, were shamed even by the publicans and 
harlots, who knew it, and owned it. Here is, 

I. The parable itself, which represents two sorts of persons ; some that prove 
better than they promise, represented by the first of those sons; others that 
promise better than they prove, represented by the second. 

First. They had both one and the same father, which signifies that God is a 
common father to all mankind. There are favours which all alike receive from 
him, and obligations which all alike lie under to him: “ Have we not all one 
Father?” Yes ; and yet there is a vast difference between men’s characters. 

Secondly. They bad bots the same command given them: ‘Son, go work to- 
day in my vineyard.” Parents should not breed up their children in idleness: 
nothing more operas and yet nothing more pernicious, to youth than that, 
Lam. iii. 27. God sets his children to work, though they are ali elves This com- 
mand is given to every one of us. Note, 1. The work of religion, which we are 
called to engage in, is vineyard work ; creditable, profitable, and pleasant. By 
the sin of Adam, we were turned out to work upon the common, and to eat 
the herb of the field; but by the grace of our Lord Jesus, we are called to 
work again in the vineyard. 2. The gospel call to work in the vineyard requires 
present obedience: “Son, go work to-day,” while it is called to-day, because 
‘the night cometh when no man can work:” we were not sent into the world 
to be idle, nor had we daylight given us to play by; and therefore, if ever we 
mean to do any thing for God and our souls, why not now? why not to-day? 
3. The exhortation, to go work to-day in the vineyard, “speaketh unto us as 
unto children,” Heb. xii. 5. “Son, go work;” it is the command of a Father, 
which carries with it both authority and affection; a Father, that pities his 
children, and considers their frame, and will not overtask them, Ps. ciii. 13, 14; 
a Father, that is very tender of “his son, that serves him,” Mal. iii. 17: if we 
work in our Father’s vineyard, we work for ourselves. 

Thirdly. Their carriage was very different. 1. One of the sons did better 
than he said; proved better than he promised: his answer was ill, but his 
actions well. Ist. Here is the untoward answer that he gave to his father; he 
said, flat and plain, “‘I will not.” See to what a degree of impudence the corrupt 
nature of man riseth, to say, “I will not” to the command of a father; such a 
command of such a father ; they are impudent children and stiff-hearted. Those 
that will not bend, surely they cannot blush ; if they had any degree of modesty 
left them, they could not say, ‘ We will not,’ Jer. ii. 25. Excuses are bad; but 
downright denials are worse: yet such peremptory refusals do the calls of the 
Gospel often meet with. First. Some love their ease, and will not work ; they 
would live in the world, as leviathan in the waters, to play therein, Ps. civ. 26: 
they do not love working. Secondly. Their hearts are so much upon their own 
fields, that they are not for working in God’s vineyard: they love the business 
of the world better than the business of their religion. ‘Thus some by the de- 
lights of sense, and others by the employments of the world, are kept from 
doing that great work which they were sent into the world about, and so stand 
all the day idle. 2nd. Here is the happy change of his mind, and of his way, 
upon second thoughts: “ Afterwards he repented, and went.” Note, There 
are many that in their beginning are wicked and wilful, and very unpromising, 
who afterwards repent and mend, and come to something. Some that God a 
chosen are suffered for a great while to run toa great excess of riot; “such 
were some of you,” 1 Cor. vi. 11. These are set forth for patterns of long-suf- 
fering, 1 Tim. i, 16; “afterwards he repented.” Repentance is peravoa, —‘ an 
after wit;’ and peronéAea, —‘an after care;’ better late than never. Observe, 
When he repented, he went; that was the fruit meet for repentance. The only 
evidence of our repentance for our former resistance, is immediately to comply, 
and set to work, and then whatis past shall be pardoned, and all shall be well. 
See what a kind father God is; he resents not the affront of our refusals, as 
justly he might. He that told his father to his face he would not do as he bid 

im, deserved to be kicked out of doors, and disinherited; but our God waits 
to be gracious, and notwithstanding our former follies, if we repent and mend, 
will favourably accept of us: blessed be God, we are under a covenant that 
leaves room for such arepentance. 2. The other son said better than he did; 

romised better than he proved: his answer was well, but his actions ill. ‘lo 

im the father “ said likewise,” ver. 30. The gospel call, though very different 
in the effect, is the same to all, and is carried on with an even tenor. We all 
have the same commands, engagements, encouragements; though to some they 


called, were not a very honourable succession of men. Along with these 
there were the chief priests alluded to in the verse before us. Robin- 
son describes them, as Wahl and some others had done, as the heads 
of the twenty-four divisions or classes of the Jewish priesthood 
(see 1 Chron. xxiv.). There is, however, another idea connected with 
this word, viz., that they who had once filled the office of high priests 

ontinued to bear the name, In the verse under notice, the high 
priests, or chief priests, appear to be those who occupied seats at the 


Jewish Sanhedrim. Hence they are associated with the “ elders of the 
people,” and the two constituted a sort of small parliament, in which 
the secular and ecclesiastical elements were represented under the 
authority of the Roman Government as supreme, and consulted on 
weighty matters. The members of the Sanhedrim who were not 
priests are sometimes represented as elders, and sometimes, as in 
verse 15, are called scribes. 

xxi, 27. When our Lord declined to give his authority for his 
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ire a savour of life unto life; to others, of death unto death. Observe, 
Ist. How fairly this other son promised. He said, “I go, sir.” He gives his 
father a title of respect, “sir.” Note, It becomes children to speak respect- 
fully to their parents. It is one branch of that honour which the fifth command- 
ment requires. He professes a ready obedience; “I go ;” not ‘1 will go by-and- 
by ;’ but ‘ready, sir, you may depend upon it: I go Just now.’ This answer we 
should give from the heart heartily to all the calls and commands of the Word 
of God. See Jer. iii, 22; Ps. xxvii. 8. 2nd. How he failed in the performance: 
he “went not.” Note, There are many that give good words and make fair 
promises in religion; and those from some good motions for the present, that 
rest there, and go no further, and so come to nothing. Saying and doing are 
two things; and many are they that say, and do not: it is particularly charged 
upon the Pharisees, cA. xxiii. 3. Many with their mouth shew much love, but 
their heart goes another way. They hada good mind to be religious, but they 
met with something to be done that was too hard, or something to be parted 
with that was too dear; and so the purposes are to no purpose: buds and 
blossoms are not fruit. 

IL. A general appeal upon the parable: “ Whether of them did the will of his 
father ?” ver. 31. They both had their faults; one was rude, and the other was 
false: such variety of exercises parents sometimes have in the different humours 
of their children; and they have need of a great deal of wisdom and grace to 
know what is the best way of managing them. But the question is, which was 
the better of the two, and the less faulty ? and it was soon resolved, “ ‘lhe first ;” 
because his actions were better than his words; and his latter end than his 
beginning. This they had learned from the common sense of mankind; who 
would much rather deal with one that will be better than his word, than with 
one that will be false to his word; and in the intention of it they had learned 
from the account God gives of the rule of his judgment, &ze. xviii. 21, 22, that 
if “the sinner turn from his wickedness,” he shall be pardoned; and “if the 
righteous man turn from his righteousness,” he shall be rejected. The tenor 
of the whole Scripture gives us to understand that those are accepted as doing 
— Father’s will who, wherein they have missed it, are sorry for it, and do 

vetter. 

Ill. A particular application of it to the matter in hand, ver. 31, 32. The 
primary scope of the parable is to shew how the publicans and harlots, who 
never talked of the Messiah and his kingdom, yet enterta’ned the doctrine, and 
submitted to the discipline, of John Baptist, his forerunner; when the priests 
and elders, who were big with the expectations of the Messiah, and seemed 
very ready to go into his measures, slighted John Baptist, and ran counter to 
the designs of his mission. But it has a further reach; the Gentiles were 
sometimes disobedient; had been long so; children of disobedience, like the 
elder son, Jit. iii. 3, 4. Yet, when the Gospel was preached to them, they 
became obedient to the faith; whereas the Jews, who said, “I go, sir,” pro- 
mised fair, Ha. xxiv. 7; Jos. xxiv. 24, yet went not: “they did but flatter God 
bes their mouth,” Ps. Ixxviii. 36. In Christ’s application of this parable, 
observe, 

First. How he proves that John’s baptism was from heaven, and not of men. 
If you cannot tell, saith Christ, you might tell, 1. By the scope of his ministry : 
“ John came unto you in the way of righteousness.” Would you know whether 
John had his commission from heaven? remember the rule of trial, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them;” the fruits of their doctrines; the fruits of their 
doings. Observe but their way, and you may trace out both their rise and their 
tendency. Now it was evident that John came in the way of righteousness : 
in his ministry he taught the people to repent, and to work the works of righte- 
ousness ; in his conversation, he was a great example of strictness, and serious- 
ness, and contempt of the world; denying himself, and doing good to every 
body else. Christ therefore submitted to the baptism of eta) because it 
became him to fulfil all righteousness. Now, if John thus came in the way of 
righteousness, could they be ignorant that his baptism was trom heaven, or 
make any doubt of it? 2. By the suecess of his ministry: “The publicans and 
the harlots believed him.” He did abundance of good among the worst sort of 

veople. St. Paul proves his apostleship by the seals of his ministry, 1 Cor. ix. 2. 

f God had not sent John Baptist, he eoula not have crowned his labours with 
such wonderful success, nor have made him so instrumental as he was for the 
conversion of souls. If publicans and harlots believe his report, surely the arm 
of the Lord is with him: the people’s profiting is the minister’s best testimonial. 

Secondly. How he reproves them for their contempt of John’s baptism, which 

et, for fear of the people, they were not willing to own; and to shame them 
‘ur it, he sets before them the faith, repentance, and obedience of the publicans 
and harlots, which aggravated their unbelief and impenitence. As be shews, 
ch. xi. 21, that the less likely would have repented; so here, that the less 
likely did repent. 1. The publicans and harlots were like the first son in the 
parable; from whom little of religion was expected. ‘They promised little 
rood; and those that knew them, promised themselves little good from them. 
Their disposition was generally rude, and their conversation profligate and 
debauched; and yet many of them were wrought upon by the ministry of Jobn, 
who came in the spirit and power of Elias; see Lu. vii. 29. And these fitly re- 
presented the Gentile world; for (as Dr. Whitby observes) the Jews generally 
ranked the publicans with the heathen; nay, and the heathen were represented 
by the Jews as harlots, and born of harlots, Jno. vill. 41. 2. The scribes and 
Pharisees, the chief priests and elders, and indeed the Jewish nation in general, 
were like the other son, that gave good words: tney made a specious profession 
of religion; and yet, when the kingdom of the Messiah was brought among 
them, by the baptism of John, they slighted it, they turned their back upon it 
nay, they lift up the heel against it. An hypocrite is more hardly convinced and 
converted than a gross sinner: the form of godliness, if that be rested in, be- 
comes one of Satan’s strongholds, by which he opposeth the power of godliness. 
It was an aggravation of their unbelief, Ist. That John was such an excellent 
yerson; that he came, and came to them, in the way of righteousness. ‘The 

etter the means are, the greater the account will be, if notimproved. 2nd. That 
when they saw the publicans and harlots go before them into the kingdom of 
heaven, they did not afterwards repent and believe; were not thereby pro- 
voked toa holy emulation, Rom. xi. 14. Shall publicans and harlots go away 
with grace and glory, and shall not we put in for a share? Shall our inferiors 
be more holy and more happy than we? They had not the wit and grace that 
Esau had, who was moved to take other measures than he had done, by the 
example of his younger brother, Gen. xxviii. 6. ‘These proud priests, that set 
up for leaders, scorned to follow, though it were into the kingdom of heaven; 
especially to follow publicans: “through the pride of their countenance they 
would not seek after God;” after Christ, Ps. x. 4. 


33 Hear another parable: There was a certain 
householder, which planted a vineyard, and hedged 
it round about, and digged a winepress in it, and 
built atower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went 


wrofession as a teacher, he repudiated the authority of the Sanhedrim, 
which was the legitimate tribunal for invostigating such cases. 
Unquestionably, our Saviour, by refusing to satisfy them, placed 
himself above them, and superseded them. A reference to John i. 
19—27 will show that John the Baptist assumed a much lower 
position. ; 

xxi, 31, 32. The constant connection of publicans with sinners of 
one kind or other indicates the popular odium with which they were 
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into a far country: 34 And when the time of the 
fruit drew near, he sent his servants to the husband- 
men, that they might receive the fruits of it. 35 
And the husbandmen took his servants, and beat 
one, and killed another, and stoned another. 36 
Again, he sent other servants more than the first : 
and they did unto them likewise. 87 But last of all 
he sent unto them his son, saying, They will rever- 
ence my son. 388 But when the husbandmen saw 


the son, they said among themselves, This is the heir; 


come, let us kill him, and let us seize on his inheri- 
tance. 39 And they caught him, and cast him out 
of the vineyard, and slew him. 40 When the lord 
therefore of the vineyard cometh, what will he do 
unto those husbandmen? 41 They say unto him, 
He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and 
will let out Avs vineyard unto other husbandmen, 
which shall render him the fruits in their seasons. 
42 Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the 
scriptures, The stone which the builders rejected, the 
same is become the head of the corner: this is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes? 
43 Therefore say I unto you, The kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bring- 
ing forth the fruits thereof. 44 And whosoever 


but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 


45 And when the chief priests and Pharisees had 
heard his parables, they perceived that he spake of 
them. 46 But when they sought to lay hands on 
him, they feared the multitude, because they took 


him for a prophet. : 
This parable plainly sets forth the sin and ruin of the Jewish nation; they 


and the leaders are the husbandmen here; and what is spoken for conviction to 
them, is spoken for caution to all that enjoy the privileges of the visible church 
not to be high-minded, but fear. 4 

I. We have here the privileges of the Jewish church represented by the letting 
out of a vineyard to the husbandmen ; they were as tenants holding by, from, and 
under God, the great householder. Observe, 2 

First. How God established a church for himself in the world. The kingdom 
of God upon earth is here compared to a vineyard, furnished with all things 
requisite to an advantageous management and improvement of it. 1. He 
planted this vineyard: the church is the planting of the Lord, Jsa. lxi. 3. The 
forming of a church is a work by itself, like the planting of a vineyard, which 
requires a great deal of cost and care; “It is the vineyard which his right hand 
has planted,” Ps. Ixxx. 15; planted with the chiefest vine, /sa. v. 2; a noble 
vine, Jer. ii. 21: the earth of itself produceth thorns and briers, but vines must 
be planted. The being of a church is owing to God’s distinguishing favour, and 
his manifesting himself to some, and not to others. 2. He “hedged it round 
about.” Note, God’s church in the world is taken under his special protection ; 
it is a “hedge round about,” like that about Job, on every side, Job i. 10; a wal 
of fire, Zec. ii. 5: wherever God has a church, it is and will always be his pecu- 
liar care. The covenant of circumcision, and the ceremonial law, were a hedge 
or wall of partition, about the Jewish chureh, which is taken down by Christ: 
who yet has appointed a gospel order and discipline to be the hedge of his 
ehurch. He will not have his vineyard to lie in common, that those that are 
without may thrust in at pleasure; nor to lie at large, that those that are 
within may lash out at pleasure, but care is taken to set bounds about this holy 
mountain. 3. “ He digged a winepress, and built a tower :” the altar of burnt-— 
offerings was the winepress, to which all the offerings were brought. God 
instituted ordinances in his church, for the due oversight of it, and for the pro- 
moting of its fruitfulness. What could have been done more to make it every 
way convenient? 

Secondly. How he intrusted these visible church privileges with the nation 
and people of the Jews, especially their chief priests and elders: he “let it out 
to them as husbandmen;” not because he had need of them, as landlords have of 
their tenants, but because he would try them, and be honoured by them. When 
in Judah God was known, and his name was great; when they were taken to 
be to God “ for a people, and for a name, and for a praise,” Jer. xiii. 11; when 
he revealed his word unto Jacob, Ps. exlvii. 19; when the covenant of life and 
peace was made with Levi, Mal. ii. 4, 5,—then this vineyard was let out: see an 
abstract of the lease, Cant. viii. 11, 12. The Lord of the vineyard was to have 
a thousand pieces of silver, (compare Jsqa. vii. 13;) the main profit was to be his, 
but the keepers were to have two hundred; a competent and comfortable en- 
couragement: and then he “went into afar country.” When God had in a visible 
appearance settled the Jewish church at mount Sinai, he did in a manner with- 
draw,—they had no more such open vision, but were left to the written Word; 
or they imagined that he was gone into a far country, as Israel, when they 


regarded; nor is there any reason for hoping* that the publicans 
asa class deserved a better character. They answered in most re- 
spects to the officials who at this day, under Turkish and Persian — 
rule, compound with the empire for the taxes, and extort from the 
people as much as they can. The system is bad, and encourages 
rapacity and violence, under the names of loyalty and justice. 

xxi. 33. This parable opens with a very truthful and graphic re- 
presentation of facts. ‘The proprietor of a suitable piece of ground 
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mee the calf, fancied that Moses was gone;—they put far from them the 
evil day. 

IL. God's expectation of rent from these husbandmen, ver. 34; and good reason, 
for “who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof?” Note, From 
those that enioy church privileges, both ministers and people, God looks for 
fruit accordingly. 1. His expectations were not hasty; he did not demand a 
fore-rent, though he had been at such expense upon it, but stayed till “the time 
of the fruit drew near,” as it did, now John preached the kingdom of heaven as 
at hand: God waits to be gracious, that he may give us time. 2. They were 
not high: he did not require them to come at tig peril, upon penalty of for- 
feiting their lease if they run behind-hand; but he sent his servants to them, to 
mind them of their duty, and of the rent day, and to help trem in gathering in 
the fruit, and making return of it. These servants were the prophets of the 
Old Testament, who were sent, and sometimes directly to the people of the 
Jews, to reprove and instruct them. 3. They were not hard: it was only to 
“receive the fruits.” He did not demand more than they could make of it, but 
some fruit of that which he himself planted, and observance of the laws and 
statutes he gave them. What could have been done more reasonable? But 
his expectations were frustrated, “he found none.” Israel was an empty vine; 


nay it was become the degenerate plant of a strange vine, and brought forth 
wild grapes. 
come he husbandmen’s baseness in abusing the messengers that were sent to 


em. 

First. When he sent them his servants, they abused them, though they repre- 
sented the master himself, and spoke in his name. Note, The calls and reproofs of 
the Word, if they do not engage, will but exasperate. See here what hath all along 
been the lot of God’s faithful messengers, more or less, 1. T’o suffer: “so per- 
secuted they the prophets,” they were hated with a cruel hatred ; they not only 
despised and reproached them, but treated them as the worst of malefactors; 
they beat them, and killed them, and stoned them: they beat Jeremiah; killed 
Isaiah ; stoned Zechariah the son of Jehoiada in the temple. If they that live 
godly in Christ Jesus themselves shall suffer persecution, much more they that 
press others to it. This was God’s old quarrel with the Jews, misusing his 
prophets, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 16. 2. It has been their lot to suffer from their Master’s 
own tenants: they were the husbandmen that treated them thus, the chief 
priests and elders, that sat in Moses’ chair, that professed religion and relation 
to God; these were the most bitter enemies of the Lord’s prophets, that cast 
them out and killed them, and said, “ Let the Lord be glorified,” Jsa. Ixvi. 5; 
see Jer. xx. 1,23; xxvi. 11. Now see, lst. How God persevered in his goodness 
to them: he sent “other servants, more than the first,” though the first sped 
not, but were abused; he sent them John Baptist, and him they had bebeaded, 
and yet he sent them his disciples to prepare his way. O the riches of the 
patience and forbearance of God, in keeping up in his church a despised, perse- 
cuted ministry. 2nd. How they persisted in their wickedness: they “did unto 
them likewise.” One sin makes way for another of the same kind: they that 
a drunk with the blood of the saints, add drunkenness to thirst, and still ery, 

ive, give. 

Secondly. At length he sent them his son: we have seen God’s goodness in 
sending, and their badness in abusing the servants, but in the latter instance 
both these exceed themselves. 1. Never did ‘ee appear more gracious than 
in sending the Son: this was done last of all. Note, All the prophets were 
harbingers and fererunners to Christ. He was sent last; for if nothing else 
would work upon them, surely this would; it was therefore reserved for the 
ratio ultima,— the last expedient ;’ “surely they will reverence hd son,” and 
therefore I will send him. Note, It might reasonably be expected that the Son 
of God, when he came to his own, should be reverenced; and reverence to 
Christ would be a powerful and effectual principle of fruitfulness and obedi- 
ence to the glory of God : if they will but reverence the Son the point is gained. 
“Surely they will reverence my Son,” for he comes with more authority than 
the servants could; judgment is committed to him, that “all men should honour 
him.” There is greater danger in refusing him than in despising Moses’ law. 
2. Never did sin appear more sinful than in the abusing of him, which was now 
to be done in two or three at ie Observe, Ist. How it was plotted, ver. 38: 
“When they saw the son;” when he came whom the people owned and fol- 
lowed as the Messiah, who would either have the rent paid or distrain for it, 
this touched their nn wane and they were resolved to make one bold push for 
it, and to preserve their wealth and grandeur by taking him out of the way 
who was the only hindrance of it, and rival with them: “ This is the heir; 
come, let us kill him.” Pilate and Herod, the princes of this world, knew not, 
for if they had known, “they would not have crucified the Lord of glory,’ 
1 Cor. ii. 8: but the “chief priests and elders” knew that “this was the heir,” 
at least some of them; and therefore, “ Come, let us kill him:” many are killed 
for what they have. The chief thing they envied him, and for which they 
hated and feared him, was his interest in the people, and their hosannas, which, 
if he were taken off, they hoped to engross securely to themselves: they pre- 
tended he nrust die to save the people from the Romans, Jno. xi. 50; but reall 
he must die to save their hypocrisy and tyranny from that reformation whic 
the expected kingdom of the Messiah would certainly bring along with it. He 
drives the buyers and sellers out of the temple, and therefore “let us kill him ;” 
and then, as if the premises must of course go to the occupant, “let us seize on 
his inheritance.” ‘They thought, if they could but get rid of this Jesus, they 
should carry all before them in the church without control, might impose what 
traditions, and force the people to what submissions, they pleased. ‘Thus they 
“take counsel against the Lord and his Anointed ;” but e that sits in heaven 
laughs to see them outshot in their own bow; for while they thought to kill 
him, and so to seize on his inheritance, he went by his cross to his crown, and 
they were broke in pieces with a rod of iron, and their inheritance seized, 
Ps. ii. 2—9. 2nd. How this plot was executed, ver. 39: while they were so set 
upon killing him, in pursuance of their design to secure their own pomp and 

ower, and while he was so set upon dying, in paerusnse of his design to sub- 
aoe Satan, and save his chosen, no wonder if they soon caught him, and slew 
him, when his hour was come. Though the Roman power condemned him, yet 
it is still charged upon the chief priests and elders; for they were not only the 
persecutors, but the principal agents, and had the greater sin : “ Ye have taken,” 

ets ii. 23. Nay, looking upon him to be as unworthy to live, as they were 
unwilling he should, they cast: him out of the vineyard, out of the Baty church, 
which they supposed themselves to have the key of, and out of the holy city, 
for he was crucified without the gate, Heb. xiii, 12, as if he had been the shame 
and reproach, who was the greatest glory, of his people Israel. Thus they who 
persecuted the servants, persecuted the son; as men treat God’s ministers, they 
would treat Christ himself, if he were wi h them. 4 

1V. Here is their doom read out of their own mouths, ver. 40, 41: he puts it to 
them, “ When the lord of the vineyard cometh, what will he do unto these hus- 
bandmen?” He puts it to themselves for their stronger conviction, that, knowing 
the judgment of God against them which do such things, they might be the more 
inexcusable. Note, God’s proceedings are so unexceptionable, that there needs 
but an appeal to sinners themselves concerning the equity of them; God will 
be “justihed when he speaks:” they could readily answer, “He will m 


plants it as a vineyard, and protects it with a fence, which may be 
either a thorn hedge or a stone wall, or both; excavates a wine-press, 
and erects a watch-tower; after which he lets it to tenants, and 
removes from the locality. It is affirmed that ‘there is scarcely 
any region in the world more admisably adapted for vine culture 
than Palestine. It is the true climate of the vine.” Hence we find 
that the Scriptures abound, from the earliest period, with allusions to 
the vine and its culture in the Holy Land. A cluster of grapes was 
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ably destroy those wicked men.” Note, Many can easily prognosticate the 
erie consequences of other people’s sins, that see not what will be the end of 
ieir own. 

First. Our Saviour in his question supposeth that “the lord of the vineyard 
will come” and reckon with them. God is the Lord of the vineyard, the pro- 
perty is his, and he will make them know it who now lord it over his heritage, 
as if it were all their own: the Lord of the vineyard will come. Perseeutors 
say in their hearts, ‘ He delays his coming, he doth not see, he will not require ;” 
but they shall find, though he bear long with them, he will not bear always. tt 
is comfort to abused saints and ministers that the Lord is at hand, the Judge 
stands before the door: when he comes, what will he do to carnal professors ?— 
what will he do to cruel persecutors? They must be called to account; they 
have their day now, but he sees that his day is coming. 

Secondly, They in their answer suppose that it will be aterrible reckoning; 
the crime appearing so very black, you may be sure, 1. That “he will miser- 
ably destroy those wicked men:” it is destruction that is their doom; xaxovs 
kaxws arodcrer,_malos male perdit—' let men never expect to do ill and fare well.’ 
This was fulfilled upon the Jews, in that miserable destruction which was 
brought upon them by the Romans, and was completed about forty years after 
this; an unparalleled ruin, attended with all the most dismal, aggravating 
circumstances: it will be fulfilled upon all that tread in the steps of their 
wickedness. Hell is everlasting destruction, and it will be the most miserable 
destruction to thei, of all others, that have enjoyed the greatest share of church 
privileges, and have not improved them: the hottest place in hell will be the 
portion of hypocrites and persecutors. 2. That “he will let out his vineyard to 
other husbandmen.” Note, God will have a church in the world, notwith- 
standing the unworthiness and opposition of many that abuse the privileges of 
it: the unbelief and frowardness of man shall not make the word of God of 
none effect. If one will not, another will; the Jews’ leavings were the Gen- 
tiles’ feast: persecutors may destroy the ministers, but cannot destroy the 
church. The Jews imagined that no doubt but they were the people, and 
wisdom and holiness must die with them; and if they were cut off, what would 
God do for a church in the world? But when God makes use of any to bear 
up his name, it is not because he needs them; nor is he at all beholden to them. 
It we were made a desolation arid an astonishment, God could build a flourish - 
ing church upon our ruins; for he is never at a loss what to do for his great 
name, whatever becomes of us, and of our place, and nation. 

V. The further illustration and application of this by Christ himself, telling 
them, in effect, they had rightly judged. 

First. He illustrates it, by referring to a scripture fulfilled in this, ver. 42: 
“Did ye never read in the Seripture?” Yes, no doubt, they had often read and 
sung it, but had not considered it: we lose the benefit of what we read, for 
want of meditation. The scripture he quotes is, Ps. exviii. 22, 23; the same con- 
text out of which the children fetched their hosannas. The same word yields 
matter of praise and comfort to Christ’s friends and followers, which speaks 
conviction and terror to his enemies; such a two-edged sword is the Word of 
God. ‘That scripture, “the stone which the builders refused is become the 
head stone of the corner,” illustrates the preceding parable, especially that part 
of it which refers to Christ. 1. The builders’ rejecting the stone, is the same 
with the husbandmen’s abusing the son that was sent to them: the chief priests 
and the elders were the builders, had the oversight of the Jewish church, which 
was God’s building; and they would not allow Christ a place in their building, 
would not admit his doctrine or laws into their constitution; they threw him 
| aside, as a despised broken vessel, a stone that would serve only for a stepping 
' stone, to be trampled upon. 2. The advancing of this stone to be the head of 

the corner, is the same with letting out the vineyard to other husbandmen: he 
who was rejected by the Jews, was embraced by the Gentiles; and to that 
church where there is no difference of circumcision or uncircumcision, Christ 
is all, and in all. His authority over the gospel church, and influence upon it, 
his ruling it as the head, and uniting it as the corner stone, is the great instance 
of his exaltation. Thus, in spite of the malice of the priests and elders, he 
“divided a portion with the great,’ and received his kingdom, though they 
_ would not have him to reign over them. 3. The hand of God was in all this, 
| “this is the Lord’s doing:” even the rejecting of him by the Jewish builders 
| was “by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God,” he permitted and 
| overruled it; much more was his advancement to the head of the corner; his 
| right hand, and his holy arm brought it about: it was God himself that “highly 
‘ exalted him,” and gave him the name above every name: and “it is marvellous 
; in our eyes.” The wickedness of the Jews that rejected him is marvellous; 
‘ that men should be so prejudiced against their own interest ; see Isa. xxix.9—14: 
the honour done him by the Gentile world, notwithstanding the abuses done 
i him by his own people, is marvellous; that he whom men despised and abhorred 
! should be adored by kings, Jsa. xlix. 7; but it “Sis the Lord’s doing.” 
i Secondly, He applies it to them, and application is the life of preaching. 
| 


| 1. He applies the sentence which they had passed, ver. 41, and turns it upon 
themselves; not the former part of it, concerning the miserable destruction of 
: the husbandmen, he could not bear to speak of that; but the latter part, of letting 
out the vineyard to others, he makes application of ; because though it looke 
black upon the Jews, it spoke good to the Gentiles. Know then, Ist. That the 
' Jews shall be unchurched; “the kingdom of God shall be taken from you.” 
This turning out of the husbandmen speaks the same doom with that of dis- 
; mantling the vineyard, and laying it common, Jsa. v. 5. To the Jews had long 
‘ pertained the adoption, and the glory, Rom. ix. 4; to them were committed the 
oracles of God, Rom. iil. 2; and the sacred trust of revealed Benzo and bearing 
! np God’s name in the world, Ps. Ixxvi. 1, 2; but now it shall be so no longer. 
| They were not only unfruitful in the use of their privileges but, under pretence 
of them, opposed the Gospel of Christ, and so forfeited them; and it was not 
long ere the forfeiture was taken. Note, It is arighteous thing with God to 
remove church privileges from those that not only sin against them, but sin 
with them, Rev. ii. 4,5. The kingdom of God was taken from the Jews, not 
only by the temporal judgments that befel them, but by the sprensl Jace. 
! ments they lay under; their blindness of mind, hardness of heart, and indigna- 
tion at the Gospel, Rom. xi. 8—10; 1 Thes. ii. 15. 2nd. That the Gentiles shall 
be taken in: God need not ask us leave whether he shall have a church in the 
- world; though-his vine be plucked up in one place, he will find another to plant 
{ it in; he will give it (eve) to the Gentile world, that will bring forth the fruit of 
| it: they who had been “not a people,” and had “not obtained mercy,” became 
favourites of Heaven. This is the mystery which blessed Paul was so much 
affected with, Rum. xi. 30—33, and which the Jews were so much affronted by 
Acts xxii. 21,22. At the first planting of Israel in Canaan, the fall of the Gen- 
tiles was the riches of Israel, Ps. cxxxv. 10,11; so at their extirpation, the fall 
of Israel was the riches of the Gentiles, Rom. xi. 12: it shall go to a “nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof.” Note, Christ knows beforehand who will 
bring forth gospel fruits in the use of gospel means; because our fruitfulness is 
all the work of his own hands, and known unto God are all his works. ‘They 
shall bring forth the fruits better than the Jews had done, God has had more 
glory from the New Testament church, than from that uf tie Old Testament; for 
when he changeth, it shall not be to his loss. 2. He avolies the scripture which 


adopted as an emblem of the nation during and after the times of 
the Maccabees, as we see from the co'ns wuich are preserved. Travel: 
lers in Palestine often speak of the an-ient and modern vineyards, 
with their fences, and towers, and wine-presses. These latter, often 
of great antiquity, are constantly found hewn out of the solid rock, 
andare frequently the only evidence that vineyards once existed. 
The modern vineyards are always protected with a fence. 

xxii, 3. Dr. Kitto says it is still customary in the Hast, not only 
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ne had quoted, ver. 42, to their terror, ver. 44: this stone, which the builders 
refused, is set for the fall of many in Israel ; and we have here the doom of two 
sorts of people, for whose fall it proves that Christ it set. Ist. Some through 
ignorance stumble at Christ in his state of humiliation: when this stone lies 
on the earth, where the builders threw it, they through their blindness and 
carelessness fall on it, fall over it, and “ they shall be broken.” ‘The offence 
they take at Christ will not hurt him, no more than he that stumbles hurts the 
stene he stumbles at, but it will hurt themselves ; they will fall, and be broken, 
and snared, /sa. viii. 14; 1 Pet. ii. 7, 8: the unbelief of sinners will be their 
ruin. 2nd, Others through malice oppose Christ, and bid defiance to him in 
his state of exaltation, when this stone 1s advanced to “ the-head of the corner ;” 
and on them it shall fall, for they pull it on their own heads, as the Jews did b 
that challenge, “ his blood be upon us, and upon our children,” and “it will 
grind them to powder.” ‘The former seems to speak the sin and ruin of all 
unbelievers; this the greater sin, and sorer ruin, of persecutors, that kick against 
the pricks, and persist init. Christ’s kingdom will be a burthensome stone to 
all a that attempt to overthrew it, or heave it out of its place; see Zec. xii.3: 
this stone, cut out of the mountain without hands, will break in pieces all op- 
posing power, Dan. ii. 34, 35.. Some make this an allusion to the manner of 
stoning to death among the Jews: the malefactors were first thrown down 
violently from a high scaffold upon a great stone, which would much bruise 
them; but then they threw another great stone upon them, which would crush 
them to pieces: one way or other, Christ will utterly destroy all those that 
fight against him; if they be so stout-hearted that they are not destroyed by - 
falling on this stone, yet it shall fall on them, and do their business. He will 
atrike through kings, he will “fill the places with dead bodies,” Ps. ex. 5, 6. 
None ever hardened his heart against God and prospered. 

VI. The entertainment which this discourse of Christ met with among the chief 
priests and elders that heard his parables. } 

First.‘ They perceived that he spake of them,” ver. 45; and that, in what they | 
said, ver. 41, they had but read their own doom. Note, A guilty conscience 
needs no accuser, and sometimes willsave a minister the labour of saying, “‘Thou 
art the man;” Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur,— Change but the name, 
the tale is told of thee.’ So quick and powerful is the word ot God, and such a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, that it is easy for bad men 
(if conscience be not quite seared) to perceive that it speaks of them. 

Secondly. “ They sought to lay hands on him.” Note, When those who hear 
the reproofs of the Word perceive that it speaks of them, if it do not do them a 
great deal of good, it will certainly do them a great deal of hurt. If they be not 

‘ pricked to the heart” with conviction and contrition, as they were, Acts ii. 37, 
they will be “ cut to the heart” with rage and indignation, as they were, Acts v.33. 

hirdly. They durst not do it for they “ feared the multitude,” who ‘took him 
for a prophet,” though not for the Messiah; this served to keep the Pharisees 
in awe. ‘The fear of the people restrained them from speaking ill of Jobn, 
‘er, 26, and here from doing ill to Christ. Note, God has many ways of re- 
training the remainders of wrath, as he has of making that which breaks out 
o redound to his praise, Ps. lxxvi. 10. 


mn VT, 
CHAPTER XXII. 

This chapter is a continuation of Christ's discourses in the temple two or three days be- 
fore he died. His discourses then are largely recorded, as being of special weight and | 
consequence. In this chapter we have, I. Instruction given by the parable of the | 
marriage supper, concerning the rejection of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles, 
ver. 1—10; and by the doom of the guest who had not the wedding garment, the danger | 
of hypocrisy in the profession of Christianity, ver. 1I—1l4. 11. Disputes with the Pha- 
risees, Sadducees, and scribes, who opposed Christ: 1. Concerning paying tribute to 
Cwsar, ver. 15—22; 2. Concerning the resurrection of the dead, and the future state, 
ver. 23—33; 3. Concerning the great commandment of the law, ver. 34—40; 4. Con- 
cerning the relation of the Messiah to David, ver. 41—46. | 


caND Jesus answered and spake 
unto them again by parables, 
and said, 2 The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a 
certain king, which made a 
marriage for his son, 3 And 
sent forth his servants to call 
them that were bidden to the 
wedding: and they would 
not come. 4 Again, he sent 
forth other servants, saying, Tell them which 
are bidden, Behold, I have prepared my dinner: 
my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all things 
are ready: come unto the marriage. 5 But they 
made light of z/, and went their ways, one to his 
farm, another to his merchandise: 6 And the rem- 
nant took his servants, and entreated ¢Aem spitefully, 
and slew them. 7 Bat when the king heard ¢hereof, 
he was wroth: and he sent forth his armies, and 
destroyed those murderers, and burned up their city. 
6 Then saith he to his servants, The wedding is 
ready, but they which were bidden were not worthy. 
9 Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many as| 
ye shall find, bid to the marriage. 10 So those ser-! 


to give an invitation beforehand, but to send round servants at the 
proper time to inform the invited guests that “all things are ready.” 
The custom was the same among the Greeks and Romans. The word 
rendered “wedding” and “marriage” in this verse and those before 
and after it is plural, and must be understood of the wedding ban- 
quet or festival, which extended over several days. The duration of 
this festival and its splendour depended on the condition of the bride- 
groom, but it often lasted sever days. 
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vants went out into the highways, and gathered to- 
gether all as many as they found, both bad and good, 
and the wedding was furnished with guests. 11 And 


when the king came in to see the guests, he saw there 


aman which had not ona wedding garment: 12 And 
he saith unto him, Friend, how camest thou in hither 
not having a wedding garment ? And he was speech- 
less. 13 Then said the king to the servants, Bind 
him hand and foot, and take him away, and cast him 
into outer darkness; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 14 For many are called, but few 
are chosen. 


We have here the parable of the guests invited to the wedding feast. In this 
it is said, ver. 1, “ Jesus answered,” not to what his opposers said, for they were 
put to silence but what they thought, when they were wishing for an oppor- 
tunity to la hands on‘him, ch. xxi. 46. Note, Christ knows how to answer 
men’s thoughts, for he is a discerner of them. Or, he answered, that is, he con- 
tinued his discourse to the same purpose; for this parable represents the gos- 
pel offer, and the entertainment it meets with, as the former, but under another 
similitude. he parable of the vineyard os the sin of the rulers that per-= 
secuted the prophets; this shews also the sin of the people, who generally 
neglected the message, while their ~reat ones were persecuting the messengers. 

ia Gospel preparations are here represented by a feast which a hing eat 
the marriage of his son. Such is the kingdom of heaven, such the provision 
made for precious souls in and by the new covenant. The king is God, a great 
God, King of kings. Now, E i 

First. Here is a marriage made for his son. Christ is the bridegroom, the 
church is the bride. The gospel day is the day of his espousals, Cant. iii. 11. 
Behold by faith the church of the firstborn that are written in heaven, and were 

iven to Christ by Him whose they were, and in them you see “ the bride, the 

amb’s wife,” Rev. xxi. 9. The gospel covenant is a marriage covenant be- 
twixt Christ and believers, and it 1s a marriage of God’s making. This branch 
of the similitude is only mentioned, and not prosecuted here. / 

Secondly. Here is a dinner prepared for this marriage, ver. 4. All the privi- 
leges of church membership, and all the blessings of the new covenant, — par- 
don of sin, the favour of God, peace of conscience; the promises of the Gospel, 
and all the riches contained in them; access to the throne of grace, the com- 
forts of the Spirit, and a well-grounded hope of eternal life;—these are the 
preparations for this feast, a heaven upon earth now, and a heaven in heaven 
shortly. God has prepared it in his counsel, in his covenant. It is a dinner, 
noting present privileges in the midst of our day, besides the supper at night in 
xlory. 1. It is a feast. Gospel preparations were prophesied of as a feast, 

sa. xxv. 6, “a feast of fat things;” and were typified by the many festivals of 
the ceremonial law, 1 Cor. v. 8, “ Let us keep the feast.” A feast is a good 
day, Est. viii. 17, So is the Gospel; it is a continual feast. Oxen and fatlings 
are killed for this feast; no niceties, but substantial food; enough, and enough 
ofthe best. The day of a feast is a day of slaughter or sacrifice, Jus. v. 5. Gos-- 
pel preparations are all founded in the death of Christ, his sacrifice of himself. 
A feast was made for love: it is a reconciliation feast, a token of God’s good 
will towards men. It was made for laughter, #ccl. x.19. Itisa rejoicing feast. 
It was made for fulness: the design of the Gospel was to fill every hungry soul 
with good things. It was made for fellowship, to maintain an intercourse be- 
tween heaven and earth. We are sent for to the banquet of wine, that we may 
tell what is our petition, and what is our request. 2. It is a wedding feast. 
Wedding feasts use to be most rich, and free, and most joyful. The tirst mi- 
racle Christ wrought was to make plentiful provision for a wedding feast, 
Jno. ii. 7; and surely, then, he will not be wanting in provision for his own wed- 
ding feast, when the “marriage of the Lamb is come,” and the “bride has 
made herself ready,” a victorious, triumphant feast, Rev. xix. 7, 17, 18. 3. It is 
a royal wedding feast; it is the feast of a king, 1 Sam. xxv. 36; at the marriage, 
not of a servant, but of a son; and then, if ever, he will, like Ahasuerus, shew 
the riches of his glorious kingdom, #st. 1. 4. ‘The provision made for believers 
in the covenant of grace is not such as becomes such worthless worms as we 
are to receive, but such as becomes the King of glory to give. He gives like 
himself, for he gives himself to be to them El shaddai, a God that is enough, 
a feast indeed for a soul. : 

11. Gospel calls and offers are representea oy an invitation to tnis yeast. Those 
that make a feast will have guests to grace the feast with. God’s guests are 
the children of men. Lord, what is man, that he should be thus dignified? The 
guests that were first invited were the Jews. Wherever the Gospel is preached, 
Pe invitation is given. Ministers are the servants that are sent to invite, 

yee 41S. ow, 

First. ‘The guests are called, “ bidden to the wedding.” All that are within 
hearing of the joyful sound of the Gospel, to them is the word of this invitation 
sent. ‘Che servants that bid have not their names set down ina paper; that 
needs not, since none are excluded but those that exclude themselves. Those 
that are bidden to the dinner are “bidden to the wedding ;” for all that partake 
of gospel privileges are to give a due and respectful attendance on the Lord 
Jesus, as the faithful friends and humble servants of the bridegroom: they 
are bidden to the wedding, that they may “go forth to meet the bridegroom; 
for it is the Father's will that all men should honour the Son. 

Secondly. The guests are called upon; for in the Gospel there are not only 
gracious proposals made, but gracious persuasives: we persuade men, we be- 
seech them in Christ’s stead, 2 Cor. v. 11, 20. See how much Christ’s heart is 
set upon the happiness of poor souls. He not only provides for them, in con- 
sideration of their want, but sends to them, in consideration of their weakness 
and forgetfulness. When the invited guests were slack in coming, the king 
sent forth other servants, ver. 4. When the prophets of the Old Testament 
prevailed not, nor John Baptist, nor Christ himself, who told them dinner was 
almost ready, “ The kingdom of God was at hand,” the apostles and ministers 
of the Gospel were sent, after Christ’s resurrection, to tell them it was come— 
it was quite ready, and to persuade them to accept the offer. One would think 
it had been enough to give men an intimation that they had leave to come, and 
should be welcome; that during the solemnity of the wedding, the king kept 
open house ; but because the natural man discerns not, and therefore desires not 
the things of the Spirit of God, we are pressed to accept the call by the most 


xxii. 9,10. This proceeding may seem strange, but it must be 
remembered that the circumstances were unusual. Dr. Kitto observes, 
“ Those who were now invited to the feast, and became the primary 
guests, were probably of the same class as those who would have been 
the secondary guests, had those who were first invited arrived, or, in 
other words, who would have received the benefit from the surplus 
provision which is usually made on such grand occasions, It is then 
always customary to provide far more meats and drinks than are re 
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werfu. inducements, drawn with the cords of a man, and all the bonds of 
ove. If the repetition of the call will move us, “ Behold, the Spirit saith, Come, 
and the bride saith, Come; let him that hears say, Come; let him that is athirst | 
come,” Rev. xxii. 17. If the reason of the call will work ie us, “ Behold, the 
dinner is prepared, the oxen and fatlings are killed, and all things are ready Ay 
the Father is ready to accept of us, the Son to intercede for us, the Spirit to 
sanctify us; pardon is ready, peace ready, comforts ready, the promises ready, 
as wells of living water for supply; ordinances ready, as golden pipes for con- 
‘veyance; angels ready to attend us, creatures ready to be in league with us; 
providences ready to work for our good, and heaven at last ready to receive us; 
it is a “kingdom prepared, ready to be revealed in the last time ;”—is all this 
ready, and shall we be unready? Is all this preparation made for us, and is 
there any room to doubt of our welcome, if we come ina right manner? Come, 
therefore, O come to the marriage; “ we beseech you, receive not all this grace 
of God in vain,” 2 Cor. vi. 1. 
Ill. The ill entertainment which the ibe of Christ often meets with among 
the children of men, represented by the cold treatment that this message met 
with, and the hot treatment that the messengers met with, and in both, the king 
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nimself and the royal bridegroom are affronted. This reflects primarily upon 
the Jews, who rejected the counsel of God against themselves. But it looks 
further to the contempt that would by many, in all ages, be put upon, and the 
opposition that would be given to, the Gospel of Christ. 

First, The message was basely slighted, ver. 3: “they would not come.” 
Note, The reason why sinners come not to Christ, and salvation by him, is not 
because they cannot, but because they will not, Jno. y. 40; “ Ye will not come 
unto me.” This will aggravate the misery of sinners, that they might have had 
happiness for the coming for; but it was their own act and deed to refuse it. “I 
would, and ye would not.” But this was not all, ver. 5, “‘ they made light of it.” 
They thought it not worth coming for; thought the messengers made more ado 
than needs: let them magnify the preparations never so much, they could dine 
as well at home. Note, Making light of Christ, and of the great salvation 
wrought out by him, is the damning sin of the world: aeAjcavtes,— ‘they were 
careless.’ Note, Multitudes perish eternally through mere carelessness, that 
have not any direct aversion to, but a prevailing indifference in, the matters of 
their souls, and an unconcernedness about them. And the reason why they 
made light of the nee feast was, because they had other things that 
they minded more, and had more mind to: they “ went their ways, one to his 
farm, and another to his merchandise.” Note, The business and profit of 
worldly employments proves to many a great hindrance in closing with Christ. 
None turn their back on the feast but with some plausible excuse or other, 
Lu. xiv. 18. The country people have their farms to look after, about which 
there is always something or other to do; the town’s people must tend their 
shops, and be constant upon the exchange; they must buy, and sell, and get 

ain: and it is true, that both farmers and merchants must be diligent in their 

usiness, but not su as to keep them from making religion their main business ; 
licitis perimus omnes,—‘these lawful things undo us.’ These lawful things 
undo us when they are unlawfully managed,—when we are so careful and 
troubled about many things as to neglect “the one thing needful.” Observe, 
Both the city and the country has its temptations ; the merchandise in the one, 
and the farms in the other: so that whatever we have of the world in our 


hands, our care must be to keep it out of our hearts, lest it come between us and | 


Christ. 

Secondly. The messengers were basely abused. ‘‘The remnant,” or the rest of 
them, that is, those who did not go to the farms or merchandise, were neither 
husbandmen nor tradesmen, but ecclesiastics —the scribes, and Pharisees, and 
chief priests—these were the persecutors, these “took the servants and in- 
treated them ae eG and slew them.” This, in the parable, is unaccount- 
able; never any could be so rude and barbarous as this to servants that came 
to invite them to a feast; but, in the reddition of the parable, it was matter of 
fact. ‘They whose feet should have been beautiful, because they brought the 
glad tidings of the solemn feasts, Nah. i. 15, were treated as the offscouring of 
all things, 1 Cor. iv. 13. eie propher and John Baptist had been thus abused 
already, and the apostles and ministers of Christ must count upon the same. 
The Jews were either directly or indirectly agents in most of the persecutions 
of the first preachers of the Gospel: witness the history of the Acts, that is, the 
sufferings, of the Apostles. rie 

IV. The utter ruin that was coming upon the Jewish church and nation is here 
represented by the revenge which the hing, in wrath, took on these insolent recu- 
eants, ver.7. “ He was wroth.” ‘The Jews, that had been the people of God’s 
love and blessing, by rejecting the Gospel became the generation of his wrath 
and curse; “wrath came upon them to the uttermost,” 1 7'hes. ii. 16. Now 
observe here, i s A > 

First. What was the crying sin that brought the ruin? It was their being 
murderers. He doth not say, he destroyed those despisers of his call, but those 
murderers of his servants; as if God were more jealous for the lives of his 
ministers than for the honour of his Gospel: he that toucheth them toucheth 
the apple of his eye. Nota, Persecution of Christ’s faithful ministers fills the 
measure of guilt more than any thing. Filling Jerusalem with innocent blood 
was that sin of Manasseh which the Lord would not pardon, 2 Ain. xxiv. 4. 

Secondly. What was the ruin itself that was coming? “He sent forth his 
armies.” ‘The Roman armies were his armies —of his raising, of his sending 


against the people of his wrath—and he gave them a charge to tread them 
under foot. bea: x. 6. God is the lord of men’s hosts, and makes what use he 
pleaseth of them to serve his own purposes, though they mean not so, neither 
doth their heart think so, Mic. iv. 11, 12. is armies “destroyed those mur- 
derers, and burned up their city.” This speaks very plainly the destruction of 
the Jews, and the burning of Jerusalem by the Romans, forty years after this, 
No age ever saw a greater desolation than that, nor more of the direful effects 
of fire and sword. Though Jerusalem had been a holy city, the city that God 
had chosen to put his name there, — beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth, — yet that city, being now become a harlot, righteousness being no longer 
Judged in it, but murderers, the worst of murderers, (as the prophet speaks, 
Isa. i. 21,) judgment came upon it, and ruin, without remedy: and it is set forth 
for an lample to all that should oppose Christ and his Gospel. It was the 
Lord's doing, to avenge the quarrel of his covenant. — |, , / 

V. The replenishing of the Church again, by the bringing in of Gentiles, is 
here represented by the furnishing of the feast with guests out of the highways, 
ver 8—10. Here is, , 

First. The complaint of the master of the feast concerning those that were 
first bidden, ver. 8. “ Tine wedding is ready,” the covenant of grace ready to be 
sealed, a church ready to be founded, “ but they which were bidden,” that is, the 
Jews, to whom pertained the covenant and the promises, by which they were of 
old invited to the feast of fat things, they “were not worthy,” that is, they were 
utterly unworthy, and, by their contempt of Christ, had forfeited all the pri- 
vileges they were invited to, Note, It is not along of God that sinners perish, 
but of themselves. Thus when Israel of old was within sight of Canaan, the 
land of promise was ready, the milk and honey ready, but their unbelief, and 
murmuring, and contempt of that pleasant lan 


shut themselves out, and their | 
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carcasses were left to perish in the wilderness; and “these things happened to 


them for ensamples :” see 1 Cor. x. 11; Heb. iii. 16; iv. 1. 
Secondly. The commission he gave to the servants to invite other guests; 
the inhabitants of the city (ver. 7,) had refused: “ Go to the highways,” then; 


into the way of the Gentiles, which at first they were to decline, ch x. 5. Thus 


| by the fall of the Jews salvation is come to the Gentiles, Rom xi. 11, 12; 


Eph. iii. 8. Note, Christ will have a kingdom in the world, though 1 iany reject 
the grace, and resist the power of that kingdom; though Israel be not gathered, 
he will be glorious. The offer of Christ and salvation to the Gentiies was, 
1. Unlooked for, and unexpected; such a surprise as it would be to wayfaring 
men upon the road to be met with an invitation to a wedding feast. The Jews 
had notice of the Gospel long before, and expected the Messiah and his king- 
dom; but to the Gentiles it was all new, and what they had never heard of 
before, Acts xvii. 19, 20; nor thought did belong to them: see Jsa. Ixv. 1,2. 2. It 
was universal and undistinguishing. Go, and bid as many as you find. ‘The 
highways are public places, and there Wisdom cries, Pr.i. 20. Ask them that 
o by the way; that is, ask any body, Jno. xxi. 29; high and low, rich and poor, 
bond and free, young and old, Jew and Gentile; tell them all they shall be 
welcome to gospel privileges upon gospel terms: whoever will, let him come 
without exception. 

Thirdly. The success of this second invitation: if some will not come, others 
will, ver. 10: They “gathered together all as many as they found.” Theservants 
obeyed their orders. Jonah was sent into the highways, but was so tender of 
the honour of his country, that he avoided the errand; but Christ’s apustles, 
though Jews, preferred the service of Christ before their respects to their 
nation; and St. Paul, though sorrowing for the Jews, yet magnifies his office as 
the apostle of the Gentiles: they “ gathered together all.” The design of the 
Gospel is, 1. atte souls together, not the nation of the Jews only, but all 
the children of God who were scattered abroad, Jno. xi. 52. The other sheep, 
that were not of that fold, Jno. x. 16. ‘They were gathered into one body, one 
dave one corporation. 2. To gather them together to the wedding feast, to 
pay their respects to Christ, and to pare of the privileges of the new cove- 
nant. Where the dole is, there will the poor be gathered together. Now the 
guests that were gathered were, Ist. A multitude, all, as many as they found, 
so many that the guest chamber was filled. The sealed ones of the Jews were 
numbered, but those of other nations were without number; ‘a very great 
multitude,” Rev. vii. 9. See Zsa. 1x. 4,8. 2nd. A mixed multitude, “both bad 
ahd good.” Some that before their conversion were sober and well inclined, as 
the devout Greeks, Acts xvii. 4, and Cornelius; others that had run to an excess 
of riot, as the Corinthians, 1 Cor. vi. 11; “such were some of you;” or, some 
that after their conversion proved bad, that turned not to the Lord with all 
their heart, but feignedly; others that were upright, and sincere, and proved 
well. Ministers, in casting the net of the Gospel, enclose both good fish and 
bad, but the Lord knows them that are his. 

VI. The case of hypocrites, that are in the church, but not of it, that have a 
name to live, but are not alive indeed, is represented by the guest that ‘‘ had not a 
wedding garment ;” one of the bad that were gathered in. 'Vhose come short of 
salvation by Christ, not only who refuse to take upon them the profession of 
religion, but who are not sound at heart in that profession. Concerning this 
hypocrite, observe, 

‘irst. His Pee a how he was found out, ver. 11. 1. “ The king came in 
to see the guests,” to bid those welcome that came prepared, and to turn those 
out that came otherwise. Note, The Ged of heaven takes particular notice of 
those who profess religion, and have a place and a name in the visible church. 
Our Lord Jesus walks among the golden candlesticks, and therefore knows 
their works: see Rev. ii. 1,2, Cant. vii. 12. Let this be a warning to us against 
hypocrisy, that disguises will shortly be stripped off, and every man will appear 
in his own colours, and an encouragement to us in our sincerity, that God is a 
witness to it. Observe, This hypocrite was never discovered to be without a 
wedving garment till the king himself came in to see the guests. Note, It is 
God’s prerogative to know who are sound at heart in their profession, and who 
are not. We may be deceived in men, either one way or other, but He cannot. 
The day of judgment will be the great discovering day, when all the guests will 
be presented to the King: then “he will separate between the precious and the 
vile,” ch. xxv. 32; “‘ the secrets of all hearts will then be made manifest,” and we 
shall infallibly discern between the righteous and the wicked, which now is not 
easy tode It concerns all the guests to prepare for that scrutiny, and to con- 
sider how chey will pass the piercing eye of the heart-searching God. 2. As 
soon as he came in, he presently espied the hypocrite; “he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding garment :” though but one, he soon had his eye upon 
him: there is no hope of being hid in a crowd from the arrests of Divine jus- 
tice. He “had not on a wedding garment:” he was not dressed as became a 
nuptial solemnity; he had not his best clothes on. Note, Many come to the 
wedding feast without a wedding garment. Ifthe Gospel be the wedding feast, 
then the wedding garment is a frame of heart and a course of life agreeable to 
the Gospel, and our profession of it, “ worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called,” £'ph. iv. 1, “as becometh the Gospel of Christ,” Phil. i. 27. The right- 
eousness of saints, their real holiness and sanctification, and Christ made right- 
eousness to them, is the clean linen, /tev. xix.6 This man was not naked, or in 
rags; some raiment he had, but not a wedding garment. Those, and those only, 
that put on the Lord Jesus, that havea Christian temper of mind, and are 
adorned with Christian graces, that live by faith in Christ, and to whom he is 
all in all, have the wedding garment. 

Secondly. His trial, ver. 12; and there we may observe, 1}. How he was ar- 
raigned, ver. 12: “Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having a wedding 

arment?” A startling question to one that was priding himself in the place 

e securely possessed at the feast. “Friend;” that was a cutting word: a 
seeming friend, a pretended friend, a friend in profession, under manifold ties 
and obligations to be afriend' Note, There are as in the church that are 
false friends to Jesus Christ, that say they love him, but their hearts are not 
with him. “ How camest thou in hither?” He doth not chide the servants for 
pled him in. The wedding garment is an inward thing; ministers must go 
according to that which falls within their cognizance; but he checks his pre- 
sumption in crowding in, when he knew his heart was not upright: ‘ How durst 
thou claim ashare in gospel benefits, when thou hadst no regard to gospel rules ?” 
“What hast thou to do to declare my statutes?” Ps. 1. 16,17. Such are spots 
in the feast, dishonour the bridegroom, affront the company, and disgrace them- 
selves ; and therefore “how camest thou in hither?” Note, The day is coming 
when hypocrites will be called to an account for all their peeaae tuous intru- 
sion to gospel ordinances, and usurpation of gospel privileges: “ who has re- 
quired this at your hand?” Jsa.i.12. Despised sabbaths and abused sacraments 
must be reckoned for, and judgment taken out upon an action of waste against 
all those who “ received the grace of God in vain.” ‘How camest thou to the 
Lord’s table at such a time, unlhiumbled and unsanctified? What brought thee 
to sit before God’s prophets, as his people do, when thy heart went after thy 
covetousness ? How camest thou in?’ Not by the door, but some other way, as 
a thief and a robber: it was a tortuous entry, a possession without a colour of 
atitle. Note, It is good for those that have a place in the church often to put 


quired for the guests, or than the servants can consume; yet on 
such occasions it is not customary to reserve any part of that which 
has been provided. The poor who pass by, or whom the rumour of 
the feast brings to the neighbourhood, are called in to consume what 


remains,” ‘This is usually done in an outer room, but sometimes the 
places of the retiring guests are occupied. 

xxii. 11—13. Hereupon Dean Alford says, “ With regard to the 
wedding garment, we must not, I think, make too much of the 


usnally cited Oriental custom of presenting the guests with such 
garments at feasts. For (1) itis not distinctly pruved that such a 
custom existed; the passages usually quoted (Gen. xlv. 22, Judg. 
xiv. 12, 2 Kings v. 22) are nothing to the purpose; 2 Kings x. 22 
shows that the worsbippers of Baal were provided with vestments, 
and at a feast; and «t the present. day those who are admitted to 
the presence of roy ulty are clothed with a caftan ; but all this does not 
make good the assumption; and (2), even granting it, itis not to 
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it to themselves, ‘How came I in hither? Have ] a wedding garment?’ If we 
would thus judge ourselves, we should not be judged. 2. ‘ 
victed: “ He was speechless,” é¢.m#, ‘he was muzzled;’ so the word is used, 
1 Cor. ix. 9. The man stood mute upon his arraignment, being convicted and 
condemned by his own conscience. Note, They who live within the church, 
and die without Christ, will not have one word to say for themselves in the 
judgment of the great day; they will be without excuse: should they plead, 
“We have eaten and drunk in thy presence,” as they do, Lu. xiii. 26, that is to 
plead guilty; for the crime they are charged with is, thrusting themselves into 
the presence of Christ, and to his table, before they were called. They that 
never heard a word of this wedding feast will have more to say for themselves, 
their sin will be more excusable, and their condemnation more tolerable than 
theirs who come to the feast without the wedding garment, and so sin against 
the clearest light and dearest love. : , ‘ 

Thirdly. His sentence, ver. 13: “ Bind him hand and foot,” &e. 1. He is 
ordered to be pinioned, as condemned malefactors are to be manacled and 
shackled, Those that will not work and walk as they should may expect to be 
bound hand and foot. There is a binding in this world by the servants, the 
ministers, whose suspending of persons that walk disorderly to the scandal of 
religion, is called binding of them, ch. xvii, 18; bind them up from partaking 
of special ordinances, and the peculiar privileges of their church-membership : 
bind them over to the righteous judgment of God. In the day of judgment 
hypocrites will be bound; the angels shall bind ny these tares in bundles for 
the fire, ch. xiii.41. Damned sinners are bound hand and foot by an irreversible 
sentence: this signifies the same with the fixing of the great gulf; they can 
neither resist nor outrun their punishment. 2. He is ordered to be carried off 
from the wedding feast: “Take him away.” When the wickedness of hypo- 
crites appears, they are to be taken away from the communion of the faithful, 
to be cut off as withered branches. This speaks the punishment of loss in the 
other world; they shall be taken away from the king, from the kingdom, from 
the wedding feast: “ Depart from me, ye cursed.” It will aggravate their 
misery that, like the unbelieving lord, 2 Aun. vii. 2, they shall see all this plenty 
with their eyes, but shall not taste of it. Note, Those that walk unworthy of 
their Christianity forfeit all the happiness they presumptuously laid claim to, 
and complimented themselves with a groundless expectation of. 3. He is 
ordered into a doleful dungeon: “ Cast him into utter darkness.” Our Saviour 
here insensibly slides out of this parable into the reddition of it, the damnation 
of hypocrites in the other world; hell is utter darkness, it is darkness out of 
heaven, the land of light ; or ‘t is extreme darkness, darkness to the last degree, 
without the least ray or spark of light, or hope of it: like that of Egypt, dark- 
ness which might be felt ; the blackness of darkness, as darkness itself, Job x. 22. 
Note, Hypocrites go by the light of the Gospel itself down to utter darkness ; 
and hell will be hell indeai to such, a condemnation more intolerable: “There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” This our Saviour often useth as part 
of the description of hell torments, which are hereby. represented, not so much 
by the misery itself, as by the resentment sinners will have of it; “there shall 
be weeping,” an expression of great sorrow and anguish; not a gush of tears, 
which gives present ease, but constant weeping, which is constant torment ; 
and the “gnashing of teeth” is an expression of the greatest rage and indigna- 
tion. They will be like a wild bull in a net, full of the fury of the Lord, 
sa. li. 20; viii. 21, 22. Let us therefore hear and fear. : ‘ 

Lastly. The parable is concluded with that remarkable saying which we had 
before, ch. xx. 16: “ Many are called, but few are chosen,” ver. 14. Of the 
many that are called to the wedding feast, if you set aside all those as un- 
chosen that make light of it, and avowedly prefer other things before it; if, 
then, you set aside all that make a profession of religion, but the temper of 
their spirits, and the tenor of their conversation is a constant contradiction to 
it,—set aside all the profane, and all the hypocrites,—and you will find they 
are few, very few, that are chosen; many called to the wedding feast, but few 
chosen to the wedding garment; that is, to salvation by sanctification of the 
Spirit. This is the strait gate, and narrow way, which tew find. 


15 Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel 
how they might entangle him in Ais talk. 
they sent out unto him their disciples with the 
Herodians, saying, Master, we know that thou art 
true, and teachest the way of God in truth, neither 
carest thou for any man: for thou regardest not the 

erson of men. 17 ‘Tell us therefore, What thinkest 
thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto Czesar, or 
not? 18 But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and 
said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? 19 Shew me 
a the tribute money. 
And they brought 
unto him a penny. 
20 And he = saith 
unto them, Whose 
ts this image and 
superscription ? 21 
They say unto him, Cesars. Then saith he unto 
them, Render therefore unto Ceesar the things which 
are Cvesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s. 22 When they had heard these words, they 
marvelled, and left him, and went their way. 
It was not the least grievous of the sufferings of Christ that he endured the 


contradiction of sinners against himself, ana had snares laid for him by those 
that sought how to take him off with some pretence. In these verses we have 
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How he was con- | 
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him attacked by the Pharisees and Herodians, with a question about paying 
tribute to Cesar. Observe, 

I. What their design was, which they proposed to themselves: they “took 
counsel to entangle him in his talk.” Hitherto his rencounters had been mostly 
with the chief priests and the elders, men in authority, who trusted more to 
their power than to their policy, and examined him concerning his commission 
ch. xxi. 23. But now he is set upon from another quarter, the Pharisees will 


' try whether they can deal with him by their learning in the law, and in casuis- 
| tical divinity, and they have a tentamen novum,—‘a new trial,’ for him. 

' It is vain for the best and wisest of men to thi 

| interest, or industry, or by their innocency and integrity itself, they can escape 


- Note, 
ink that, by their ingenuity, or 


the hatred and ill-will of bad men, or screen themselves from the strife of 
tongues. See how unwearied the enemies of Christ and his kingdom are in 
their opposition. 

First. They took counsel. It was foretold concerning him, that the rulers 
would take counsel against him, Ps. ii. 2; and “‘so persecuted they the prophets ;” 
“ Come, and let us devise devices against Jeremiah:” see Jer. xviii. 18; xx. 10. 
Note, The more there is of contrivance and consultation about sin, the worse 
itis. There is a particular woe to them that devise iniquity, Mie. ii.1. The 
more there is of the wicked wit in the contrivance of a sin, the more there is of 
the wicked will in the commission of it. 

Secondly. That which they aimed at was, to 


“entangle him in his talk.” 


hey saw him free and bold in speaking his mind, and hoped, by that, if they 
could bring him to some nice and tender point, to get an advantage against 
him. It has been the old practice of Satan’s agents and emissaries to “ make a 
man an offender for a word,” a word misplaced, or mistook, or misunderstood; 
a word, though innocently designed, yet perverted by strange inuendos: thus 
they “lay a snare for him that reproveth in the gate,’ Jsa. xxix. 21, and repre- 
sent the greatest teachers as the greatest troublers of Israel. Thus “the 
wicked plotteth against the just,” Ps. xxxvii. 12, 13. There were two ways by 
which the enemies of Christ ae be be revenged on him, and be rid of him— 
either by law or by force. By law they could not do it, unless they could 
make him obnoxious to the civil government; for “it was not lawful for them 
to put any man to death,” Jno. xviii. 31, and the Roman powers were not apt 
to concern themselves about questions of words, and names, and their law, 
Acts xviii. 14. By force they could not do it, unless they could make him ob- 
noxious to the people, who were always the hands, whoever were the heads, in 
such violences, which they called the beating of the rebels: now the people 
took Christ for a prophet, and therefore they could not get him mobbea. 
Now (as the old serpent was from the beginning more subtle than any beast of 
the field) the design was to bring him into such a dilemma, that he must make 
himself liable to the displeasure either of the Jewish multitude or of the 
Roman magistrates; let him take which side of the question he will, he shall 
run himself into a premunire; and so they gain their point, and make his own 
tongue to fall upon him. 

Ll. The question which they put to him, pursuant to this design. ver. 16, 17. 
Having devised this iniquity in secret, in a close cabal, behind the curtain, when 
they went abroad, without loss of time, they practised it. Observe, 

First. ‘he persons they employed. They did not go themselves, lest the 

design should be suspected, and Christ should stand the more upon his guard; 
but they sent their disciples, who would look less like tempters, and more 
like learners. Note, Wicked men will never want wicked instruments to be 
employed in carrying on their wicked counsels: Pharisees have their disciples 
at their beck, that will go on any errand for them, and say as they say; and 
they have this in their eye when they are so industrious to make proselytes 
With them they “sent the Herodians,” a party among the Jews who were for 
a cheerful and entire subjection to the 
deputy, and made it their business to reconcile people to that government, and 
pressed all to pay their tribute. Some think they were the collectors of the 
and tax, as the publicans were of the customs; and they went with the Pha- 
risees to Christ with this blind upon their plot, that while the Herodians 
demanded the tax, and the Pharisees denied it, they were both willing to refer 
it to Christ, as a proper judge to decide the quarrel. Herod being obliged by 
the charter of the sovereignty to take care of the Roman tribute, these He- 
rodians, by assisting him in that, helped to endear him to his great friends at 
Rome. The Pharisees, on the other hand, were zealous for the liberty of the 
Jews, and did what they could to make them impatient of the Roman yoke. 
Now, if he should countenance the paying of tribute, the Pharisees would in- 
cense the people against him; if he should discountenance or disallow it, the 
Herodians would incense the government against him. Note, It is common for 
those that oppose one another to continue in an opposition to Christ and his 
kingdom: Samson’s foxes looked several ways, but met in one firebrand: see 
Ps, \xxxiii. 3—8. If they are unanimous in opposing, should not we be so in 
maintaining, the interests of the Gospel? 

Secondly. The preface with which they were plausibly to introduce the 
question, and it isa mighty compliment upon our Saviour, ver. 16: “ Master, 
we know that thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth.” Note, 
It is a common thing for the most spiteful projects to be covered with the most 
specious pretences. Had they come to Christ with the most serious inquiry, 
and the most sincere intention, they could not have expressed themselves 
better: here is hatred covered with deceit, and a wicked heart with burnin 
lips, Pr. xxvi. 23, as Judas, that kissed and betra ed; Joab, that kissed em 
killed. Now, 1. What they said of Christ was see and whether they knew 
it or no, blessed be God we knowit. Ist. That Jesus Christ was a faithful 
teacher: “thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth.” For him- 
self he is true, the amen, the faithful witness; he is the truth itself. As for 


his doctrine, the matter of his teaching was the way of God, the way that God — 


requires us to walk in; the way of duty that leads to happiness; that is the 
way of God. The manner of it was in truth: he shewed people the right way, 
the way in which they should go. He was a skilful teacher, and knew the 
way of God; and a faithful teacher, that would be sure to let us know it: see 
Pr. viii. 6—9. This is the character of a good teacher, to preach the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth; and not to balk, pervert, or stretch 
any truth, for favour or affection, hatred or ill-will, either out of a desire to 
please or a fear to offend any man. 2nd. That he was a bold reprover: in 
preaching he cared not for any, to value no man’s frowns or smiles; he did not 
court, he did not dread, either the areal or the many, for he regarded not the 
erson of man. In _ his* evangelical judgment, he da not know faces; that 
ion of the tribe of Judah turned not away for any, Pr. xxx. 30, turned not aste’ 
from the truth, nor from his work, for fear of the most formidable: “he reprove: 
with equity,” dsa. xi. 4, and never with partiality. 2. Though what they said was 
true, for the matter of it, yet there was nothing but flattery and treachery in 
the intention of it. They called him Master, when they were contriving to treat 
him as the worst of malefactors ; they pretended respect for him, when the 
intended mischief against him; and they affronted his wisdom as man, muc 
more his omniscience as God, which he had so often given pregnant proofs of, 
when they imagined that they could impose upon him with these pretences, 


and that he joa not see through them, It is the grossest atheism, that is, the 


be pressed, as being manifestly not the salient point of this part 
of the parable. The guest was bound to provide himself with this 
proper habit, out of respect to the feast and its author; how this 
#as to be provided does not here appear, but does elsewhere.” 
Whether or not the king is supposed to have presented a wedding 
garment to each of the guests, an appearance on such an occasion 
in ordinary dress, and as if no attention to outward show was needed, 
was 2s great an offence as one would commit who sought the pre- 
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sence of our monarch without a court dress. The scenery is, however, 
altogether that of the Hast, and the summary and severe sentence 
uttered characterises admirably the action of an Oriental autocrat. 
The “ outer darkness,” where the poor criminals weep and gnash their 
teeth, is probably an obscure dungeon beneath the palace, whose 
gloom contrasts with the brightness .of the festive hall, and whose 
woes are the antithesis of the gaieties of the merry-making throng 
in that hall, toiihew 


Roman emperor, and to Herod his, 
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greatest folly in the world, to think to put a cheat upon Christ, who searcheth 
the heart, Zev. ii. 23. Those that mock God do but deceive themselves, 


al, vi. 7. 

Thirdly. The proposal of the case: “ What thinkest thou?” that is to say, 
Many men are of many minds in this matter; it isa case which relates to prac- 
tice, and oceurs daily: let us have thy thoughts freely in the matter, “Is it law- 
ful to give tribute to Caesar, or not?” which implies a further question, ‘ Have 
they a right to demand it?’ The nation of the Jews was lately, about a hundred 
years before this, conquered by the Roman sword, and so, as other nations, 
made subject to the Roman yoke, and became a province of the empire; accord- 
ingly toll, tribute, and custom was demanded Beans them, and sometimes poll 
mppney. By this it appeared that the sceptre was departed from Judah, Gen. x1. 10; 
and therefore, if they had understood the signs of the times, they must have 
concluded that Shiloh was come, and either this was he, or they must find out 
another, more likely to be so. Now the sige was, whether it was lawful to 
pay these taxes voluntarily ; or whether they should not insist upon the ancient 
iberty of their nation, and rather suffer themselves to be distrained upon. 
The ground of the doubt was, that they were Abraham’s seed, and should not, 
by consent, be in bondage to any man, Jno. viii. 33. God had given them a law, 
that they should not set a stranger over them; and whether that did not imply 
that they were not to yield any willing subjection to any prince, state, or 
potentate, that was not of their own nation and religion. This was an old 
mistake, arising from fhat pride and haughty spirit which brings destruction 
and a fall. Jeremiah, in his time, though he spake in God’s name, could not 
possibly beat them off it, nor persuade them to submit to the king of Babylon; 


and their obstinacy in that matter was then their ruin, Jer. xxvil. 12,13. An 
now again they stumbled at the same stone, and it was the very thing which, 
in a few years after, brought a final destruction upon them by the Romans. 


They quite mistook the sense both of the precept and of the privilege ; and, under 
colour of God’s word, contended with his providence, when they should have 
kissed the rod, and accepted the barley of their iniquity. However, by 
this question they hoped to entangle Christ, and, which way soever he resolved 
it, to expose him to the fury either of the jealous ews or of the jealous Romans; 
and were ready to triumph, as Pharaoh did of Israel, that the wilderness ha 
shut him in; and his doctrine would be concluded either injurious to the rights 
of the church, or hurtful to kings and provinces. 

Ill. The breaking of this snare by the wisdom of the Lord Jesus. 

First. He discovered it, ver. 18; he “ perceived their wickedness,” for “surely 
in vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird,” Pr. i.17. A temptation per- 
ceived is half conquered, for our greatest danger lies from snakes under the 
green grass: and he said, “ Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites?” Note, What- 
ever vizard the hypocrite puts on, our Lord Jesus sees through it ; he perceives 
all the wickedness that is in the hearts of pretenders, and can easily convict 
them of it, and set it in order before them. e cannot be imposed upon, as we 
often are, by flatteries and fair pretences: he that searcheth the heart can 
call hypocrites by their own name, as Abijah did the wife of Jeroboam, 
1 Kin. xiv. 6: “V hy feignest thou thyself to be another?” ‘ Why tempt ye 
me, ye hypocrites?” Note, Hypocrites tempt Jesus Christ; they try his know- 
ledge, whether he can discover them through their disguises ; they try his holi- 
ness and truth, whether he will allow of them in his church; but if they that 
of old tempted Christ, when he was but darkly revealed, were destroyed of 
serpents, of how much sorer punishment shall they be thought worthy who 
tempt him now, in the midst of gospel light and love? Those that presume to 
tempt Christ will certainly find him too hard for them, and that he is of more 
piercing eyes than not to see, and more pure eyes than not to hate, the disguised 
wickedness of hypocrites, that dig deep to hide their counsel from him. 

Secondly. He evaded it. His convicting them of hypocrisy might have served 
for an answer: such captious, malicious questions deserve a reproof, not a re- 
ply s but our Lord Jesus gave a full answer to their question, and introduced it 

y an argument sufficient to support it, so as to lay down arule for his church 
in this matter, and yet to avoid giving offence, and to break the snare. 1. He 
forced them, ere they were aware, to confess Cesar’s authority over them, 
ver. 19, 20; in dealing with those that are exceptious, it is good to give our 
reasons, and, if possible, reasons of confessed cogency, before we give our reso- 
lutions. Thus the evidence of truth may silence gainsayers by surprise, while 
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| hath said, “ My son 
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| business it is. Ministers that would mind their business, and please theit 
Master, must not “ entangle themselves in the affairs of this life:” they forfeit 
the conduct of God’s Spirit, and the convoy of his providence, when they thus 
go out of their way. Christ discusseth not the emperor’s title, but subjoins a 
| peaceable subjection to “the powers that be.” The government, therefore, had 
no reason to take offence at his determination; but to thank him; for it would 
strengthen Cesar’s interest with the people that held him for a prophet; and 
yet such was the impudence of his persecutors, that though he had expressly 
charged them to“ render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” they laid the 
direct contrary to his indictment, that he “forbade to give tribute to Cesar,” 
Lu. xxiii. 2. As to the people, the Pharisees could not accuse him to them, 
because they themselves had, before they were aware, yielded the premises, 
and then it was too late to evade the conclusion. Note, Though truth seeks 
not a fraudulent concealment, yet it sometimes needs a prudent management, 
to prevent the offence which may be taken at it. 2nd. Mis adversaries were 
reproved. First. Some of them would have had him make it unlawful to give 
tribute to Cesar, that they might have a pretence to save their money. Thus 
many excuse themselves from that which they must do, by arguing whether 
they may do it or not. Secondly. They all withheld from God his dues, and 
are reproved for that; while they were vainly contending about their civil 
liberties, they had lost the life and power of religion, and needed to be put 
in mind of their duty to God, with that to Cesar. 3rd. His disciples were 
instructed, and standing rules left to the church, First. That the Christian 
religion is no enemy to civil government, but a friend to it: Christ's kingdom 
doth not clash or interfere with the kingdoms of the earth in any thing that 
pertains to their jurisdiction. By Christ kings reign. Secondly. It is the duty 
of subjects to render to magistrates that which, according to the laws of their 
country, is their due. The higher powers being intrusted with the public wel- 
fare, the protection of the subject, and the conservation of the peace, is entitled, 
in consideration thereof, to a just proportion of the public wealth and the 
revenue of the nation: for this cause pay we tribute, because they “attend 
continually to this very thing,” Rom. xiii. 6; and it is doubtless a greater sin to 
cheat the government than to cheat a private person. Though it is the consti- 
tution that determines what is Cesar’s, yet, when that is determined, Christ 
bids us render it to him: my coat is my coat by the law of man, but he is a thief 
by the law of God that takes it from me. Thirdly. When we render to Cesar 
the things that are Ceesar’s, we must remember withal to render to God the 
things that are God’s: if our purses be Cesar’s, our consciences are God’s: he 
ive me thy heart;” he must have the innermost and upper- 
most place there. Wemust render to God that which is his due, out of our time, 


they only stood upon their guard against the truth itself, not against the reason 
of it. “Shew me the tribute money.” He had none of his own to convince 
them by; it should seem he had not so much as one piece of money about him; 
for, for our sakes, he emptied himself, and became poor ; he despised the wealth 
of this world, and thereby taught us not to over-value it: silver and gold he had 
none ; why, then, should we covet to load ourselves with that thick clay? The 
Romans demanded their tribute in their own money, which was current among 
the Jews at that time; that therefore is called the tribute money: he doth not 


and out of our estates: from them he must have his share, as well as Cesar 
his; and if Casar’s commands interfere with God’s, we must “ obey God rather 
than men.” 

Lastly. Observe, how they were dashed by this answer: they “marvelled, 
and left him, and went their way,” ver. 22. They admired his sagacity in dis- 
covering and evading a snare, which they thought so craftily laid. Christ is 
and will be, the wonder, not only of his beloved friends, but of his bafiled 
enemies, ne would think they should have marvelled, and followed him; 
marvelled, and submitted to him; no, they marvelled, and left him. Note, There 
are many in whose eyes Christ is marvellous, and yet not precious: they admire 
his wisdom, but will not be guided by it; his power, but will not submit to it. 
They went their way, as persons ashamed, and made an inglorious retreat. 
The stratagem being defeated, they quitted the field. Note, ‘here is nothing 
got by contending with Christ. 


23 The same day came to him the Sadducees, 
which say that there is no resurrection, and asked 
him, 24 Saying, Master, Moses said, If a man die, 
having no children, his brother shall marry his wife, 
and raise up seed unto his brother. 25 Now there 


‘were with us seven brethren: and the first, when he 


had married a wife, deceased, and, having no issue, 
left his wife unto his brother: 26-Likewise the 
second also, and the third, unto the seventh. 27 
And last of all the woman died also. 28 Therefore 


name what piece, but the tribute money, to shew that he did not mind things of 
that nature, nor concern himself about them; his heart was upon better things 
the kingdom of God, and the riches and righteousness thereof ; and ours shoul 
be so too. They presently “brought him a penny,” a Roman penny in silver, in 
value about sevenpence halfpenny of our money, the most common piece then in 
use: it was stamped with the emperor’s image and superscription, which was the 
warrant of the public faith for the value of the pieces so stamped; 2 method 
agreed on by most nations for the more easy circulation of money with satis- 
faction. The coining of money has always been looked upon as a branch of the 
prerogative, a flower of the crown, a royalty belonging to the sovereign powers; 
and the admitting of that, as the good and lawful money of a country, is an im-- 
licit submission to those powers, and an owning of them in money matters. 
ow happy is our const gution, and how happy we, who live in a nation where, 
though the image and Superscription be the sovereign’s, the property is the 
subject’s, under the protection of the laws, and that what we have we can _ call 
our own. Christ caked them, “ Whose image is this?” and they owned it to 
be Cwsar’s, and thereby convicted those of falsehood who said, ‘“‘ We were 
never in bondage to te and confirmed what afterwards they said, “ We have 
no king but Cesar.” It isarule in the Jewish Talmud, that he is the king of 
tbe country whose coin is current in the country; and some think the super- 
scription upon this coin was a memorandum of the conquest of Judea by the 
Remans, anno post captam Judeam,—the year after that event; and they ad- 
mitted that too. 2. From thence he inferred the lawfulness of paying tribute 
to Cwsar, ver. 21: “Render therefore unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s ;” 
not give it him, as they expressed it, ver. 17; but render it, return or restore it : 
if Cesar fill the purses, let Cesar command them: it is too late now to dispute 
paying tribute to Caesar, for you are become a province of the empire; and 
when once a relation is admitted, the duty of it must be performed: “Render 
to all their due,” and particularly, “ tribute to whom tribute is due.” Now by 
this answer, Ist. No offence was given. It was much to the honour of Christ 
and his doctrine that he did not interpose as a judge or a divider in matters of 
this nature, but left them as he found them, for his kingdom is not of this 
world; and in this he hath given an example to his ministers, who deal in 
sacred things, not to meddle with disputes about things secular, nor to wade 
fer into controversies relating to them, but Jeave that to those whose proper | 


xxii. 17—21. The Pharisees said, “Is it lawful to give tribute?” 
and our Lord says, “Show me the tribute money.” ‘They brought 
him a penny, that is, a denarius, which was the amount demanded 
of the Jews as a poll-tax by the Romans. This was, therefore, a very 
different payment from that in chap. xvii. 24—27, being half the 
amount, and an imperial impost, whereas the other was appropriated 
to ecclesiastical uses. The image and superscription on the denarius 
ar. said to be those of Cxsar, probably of Tiberius Cesar then 


in the resurrection whose wife shall she be of the 
seven? for they all had her. 29 Jesus answered 
and said unto them, Ye do err, not knowing the 
scriptures, nor the power of God. 380 For in the 
resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven. 
31 But as touching the resurrection of the dead, 
have ye not read that which was spoken unto you 
by God, saying, 32 I am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living. 33 And 
when the multitude heard this, they were astonished 


at his doctrine. 


We have here Christ’s dispute with the Sadaucees concerning the resurrec- 
tion; and it was the same day that he was attacked by the Pharisees about 
aying tribute. Satan was now more busy than ever to ruffle and disturb 
ei it was an hour of temptation, Aev. iil. 10. The truth as it is in Jesus 
will still meet with contradiction in some branch or other of it. Observe 


here Hy 
I. The op osition which the Sadducees made to a very great truth of religion. 
they say, “ There is no resurrection,” as there are-some fools who say, “ 


reigning, whose denarius appears in the accompanying illustration, 
in precise agreement with the account given of it here and else- 
where by the Evangelists. 

xxii. 23. The Sadducees denied a resurrection, as well as the 
existence of angels and spirits, and therefore the question they pro- 
pound to our Lord is not based upon their own belief, but upon 
the common opinion as they understood it, but which they rejected. 

xxii. 24, The passage alluded to, but not literally quoted, is Deut 
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mighty, that nothing is impossible with God, all these difficulties vanisn. This 
therefore, we must fasten upon in the first place, that God is omnipotent, and 
ean do what he will, and then no room is left for doubting but that he will do 
what he has promised; and if so, “ why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should raise the dead ?” Acts xxvi. 8. His power far exceeda 
the power of nature. 2. “ They know not the Scriptures,” which speak it cer- 
tain that there shall be a resurrection and a future state. The power of God. 
determined and engaged by his promise, is the foundation for faith to build 
upon. Now the Scriptures speak plainly that the soul is immortal, and there 
, is another life after this; it is the scope both of the law and of the prophets, 
that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and of the 
unjust, Acts xxiv. 15. Job knew it, Job xix. 26; Ezekiel foresaw it, Bze. xxxvii.; 
and Daniel plainly foretold it, Dan. xii. 2._ Christ rose again according to the 
Scriptures, 1 Cor, xv. 3, and so shall we. Those, therefore, who deny it, either 
have not conversed with the Scriptures, or do not believe them, or do not take 
the true sense and meaning of them. Note, Iguorance of the Scripture is the 
rise of abundance of mischief. Secondly. He rectifies their mistake, and, ver. 30, 
corrects those gross ideas which they had of the resurrection anda future state, 
and fixeth these doctrines upon a true and lasting basis. Concerning that state, 
cbserye, Ist. It is not like the state we are now in upon earth; “they neither 
marry, nor are givenin marriage.” In our present state marriage is necessary 3 
it was instituted in innocency; whatever intermission or neglect there has 
been of other institutions, this was never laid aside, nor will be to the end 
of time. In the old world “they were marrying, and giving in marriage.” The 
Jews in Babylon, when cut off from other ordinances, yet were bid to take 
them wives, Jer. xxix. 6. All civilized nations have had a sense of the obliga- 
tion of the marriage covenant; and it is requisite, for the gratifying of the 
desires, and recruiting the deficiencies of the human nature; but in the resur- 
rection there is no occasion for marriage. Whether in glorified bodies there 
will be any distinction of sexes, some too curiously dicate: the ancients are 
divided in their opinions about it; but whether there will be a distinction or no, 
it is certain there will be no conjunction ; where God will be all in all, there 
needs no other meet-help; the body will be spiritual, and there will be in it no 
carnal desires to be gratified: when the mesial body is completed, there will 
be no further occasion to seek a godly seed, which was one end of the institu- 
tion of marriage, Mal. ii. 15. In heaven there will be no decay of the indi- 
viduals, and therefore no eating and drinking; no decay of the species, and 
therefore no marrying ; where hess shall be no more deaths, Rev. xxi. 4, there 
needs be no more births. The married state is a composition of joys and eares ; 
those that enter upon it are taught to look upon it as subject to changes, richer 
and poorer, sickness and health; and therefore it is fit for this mixed, changin, 
world; but as in hell, where there is no joy, the voice of the bridegroom an 
the voice of the bride shall be heard no more at all; so in heaven, where there 
is all joy, and no care, or pain, or trouble, there will be no marrying ; the joys of 
that state are pure and spiritual, and arise from the marriage of all of them to the 
Lamb, not of any of them to one another, 2nd. It is like the state angels are 
now in, in heaven; “they are as the angels of God in heaven ;” they are so, that 
is, undoubtedly they shall be so; they are so already in Christ their head, who 
has made them sit with him in heavenly places, £’ph. ii. 6. The spirits of just 
men already made perfect are of the same corporation with the innumerable 
company of angels, Heb. xii. 22,23. Man in his creation was “‘a little lower 
than the angels,” Ps, viii. 5; but, in his complete redemption and renoyation, 
will be as the angels ; pure and spiritual _as the angels, knowing and loving as 
those blessed seraphim, ever praising God like them, and with them. The 
bodies of the saints shall be raised incorruptible and glorious, like the uneom- 
pounded vehicles of those pure and holy spirits, 1 Cor. xv. 42, &c.; swift and 
strong, like them. We should therefore desire and endeavour to do the will of 
God now, as the angels do it in heaven; because we hope shortly to be like the 
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is no God.” These heretics were called Sadducees, from one Sadoe, a disciple 
of Antigonus Socheus, who Hourished about two hundred and eighty-four 
years before our Saviour’s birth: they lie under an ill character among the 
writers of their own nation, as men of base and debauched conversations, 
which their principles led them to. They were the fewest in number of all the 
sects among the Jews, but generally persons of some rank. As the Pharisees 
and Essenes seemed to follow Plato and Pythagoras, so the Sadducees were 
much of the genius of the Epicureans: they denied the resurrection; they 
said, there is no future state, no life after this; that when the body dies, the 
soul is annihilated, and dies with it; that there is no state of rewards or pu- 
nishments in the other world; no judgment to come, in heaven or hell; they 
maintained that, except God, there is no spirit, Acts xxiii. 8; nothing but mat- 
ter and motion: they would not own the Divine inspiration of the prophets, 
nor any revelation from heaven but what God himself spoke upon mount Sinai. 
Now the doctrine of Christ carried that great truth of the resurrection and a 
future state much farther than it had yet been revealed; and therefore the 
Sadducees, in a particular manner, set themselves against it. The Pharisees 
and Sadducees were contrary to each other, and yet confederates against 
Christ. Christ’s Gospel hath always suffered between superstitious, ceremo- 
nious hypocrites and bigots on the one hand, and profane deists and infidels on 
the other; the former abumaial the latter despising, the forms of godliness, but 
both denying the power of it. f 

Il. The objection they made against the truth, which was taken from a sup- 
posed case of a woman that had seven husbands successively. Now they take it 
for granted, if there be a resurrection, it must be a return to such a state as 
this we are now in, and to the same circumstances, like the imaginary Platonic 
year ; and if so, it is an invincible absurdity, for this woman, in the future state. 
to have seven husbands; or else an insuperable difficulty, which of them should 
have her,—he whom she had first, or he whom she had last, or he whom she 
loved best, or he whom she lived longest with. 

First. They suggest the law of Moses in this matter, ver. 24, that the next of 
kin should marry the wiaow of him that died childless, Deu. xxv. 5; we have it 
practised, Ru. iv. 5. It was a political law, founded in the particular consti- 
tution of the Jewish commonwealth, to pr>serve the distinction of families and 
inheritances, of both which there was speua. are taken in that government. 

Secondly. They put a case upon this statute, which, whether it were a case 
in fact, or only a moot case, is not at all material; if it had not really occurred, 
yet possibly it might: it was of seven brothers that married the same woman, 
ver. 25—27. Now this case supposeth, 1. The desolations that death sometimes 
makes in families, when it comes with commission; how it often sweeps away 
a whole fraternity in a little time; seldom, as the case is put, according to 
seniority; the land of darkness is without any order, but “heaps upon heaps; ” 
it diminisheth families that had multiplied greatly, Ps. evii. 28,29; when there 
were seven brothers grown up to man’s estate, there was a family very likely 
to be built up; and yet this numerous family leaves neither “son nor nephew, 
nor any remaining in their dwellings,” Job xviii. 14: well may we say, then, 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it.” Let none 
be sure of the advancement and perpetuity of their names and families, unless 
they could make a covenant of peace with death, and be at an agreement with 
the grave, 2. The obedience of these seven brothers to the law, though they 
had a power of refusal, under the penalty of a reproach, Deu. xxv.7. Note, 
Discouraging providences should not keep us from doing our duty; because 
we must be governed by the rule, not by the event. The seventh that ventured 
last to marry the widow, many a one would say, was a bold man; I would say, 
if he did it purely in obedience to God, he was a good man, and one that made 
conscience of his duty. But “last of all the woman died also.” Note, Survi- 
vorship is but a reprieve; they that live long, and bury their relations and 
neighbours, one after another, do not thereby acquire an immortality; no, 


their day will come to fad. Death’s bitter cup goes round, and, sooner or later, 
we must all pledge in it. Alluded to, Jer, xxv. 26. 

Thirdly, They propose a doubt upon this case, ver. 28: “In the resurrection, 
whose wife shall she be of the seven?” ‘You cannot tell whose, and therefore 
we must conclude there is no resurrection.’ The Pharisees, who professed to 
believe in a resurrection, had very gross and carnal notions concerning it, and 
concerning the future state, expecting to find there, as the Turks in their para- 
dise, the delights and pleasures of the animal life, which perhaps drove the 
Sadducees to deny the thing itself; for nothing gives greater advantage to 
atheism and infidelity than the carnality of those that make religion, either 
in its profession or in its prospects, a servant to their sensual appetites and 
secular interests; while those that are erreneous deny the truth, those that 
are superstitious betray it to them. Now they, in this objection, went upon 
the Pharisees’ hypothesis. Note, It is not strange that carnal minds have 
very false notions of spiritual and eternal things: the natural man receiveth 
not these things, for they are foolishness to him, 1 Cor. ii. 14. Let truth be 
set ina clear light, and then it appears in its full strength. 

ILL. Christ's answer to this objection: wherein, by reproving their ignorance, 
and rectifying their mistake, he shews the objection to be fallacious and uncor- 
eluding. First. He reproves their ignorance, ver. 28: ‘Ye do err.” Note 
Those do greatly err in the judgment of Christ, who deny the resurrection and 
a future state. Here Christ reproves with the meekness of widsom, and is not 
so sharp upon them, whatever was the reason, as sometimes he was upon the 
chief priests and elders: “ Ye err, not knowing.” Note, Ignorance is the cause 
of error; those that are in the dark miss their way; the patrons of error do 
therefore resist the light, and do what they can to take away the key of know- 
ledge: ‘‘ Ye err in this matter, not knowing.” Note, Ignorance is ihe cause of 
error about the resurrection and the future state. What it is in its particular 
instances, the wisest and best know not; it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be, it is a glory that is to be revealed. When we speak of the state of separate 
souls, the resurrection of the body, and of eternal happiness and misery, we are 
soon at a‘loss; we cannot order our speech, by reason of darkness; but that it 
is, is a thing about which we are not left in the dark,—blessed be God, we are 
not ;—and those who deny it, are guilty of a willing and affected ignorance. It 
seems there were some Sadducees, some such monsters among professing 
Christians, “some among you that say there is no resurrection of the dead,” 
\ Cor. xv. 12: and some that did, in effect, deny it, by turning it into an alle- 
gory, saying, “The resurrection i past already.” Now observe, 1. They know 
not “the power of God,” which speaks it possible that there may be a resurrec- 
tion, and a future state. Note, The ignorance, disbelief, or weak belief of 
God’s power is at the bottom of many errors, particularly theirs who deny the 
resurrection: when we are toid of the soul’s existence and agency in a state of 
separation from the body, and especially, that a dead body, which has lain many 
ages in the grave, and is turned into common and undistinguished dust, that 
this shall be raised the same body that it was, and live, and move, and act again, 
we ure ready to say, “ How can these things be?” Nature allows it for a maxim, 
a privatione ad habitum nondatur regressus,— The habits attaching to a state 
of existence vanish irrecoverably wit) the state itself.’ “Ifa man die, shall he 
live again?” And vain men, because they cannot comprehend the way of it, 
Cues on of it; whereas, if we firmly believe in God the Father Al- 


xxv. 5, he word for “ marry” is peculiar in the Greek, and techni- 
cally describes the kind of marriage in view. By the Mosaic law, 
if a man died childless, the widow was married by his brother or 
oearest kinsman. : 

xxii. 29. Mr. Godwin says, “The answer of our Lord is twofold. 
The objection was founded on a false supposition. ‘hey assumed 
that the future life would be merely a repetition of the present, not 
a new and higher life. Again, their doctrine was contrary to the 
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angels, who always behold our Father’s face. He saith nothing of the state of 
the wicked in the resurrection; but, by consequence, they shall be like the 
devils, whose lusts they have done. 

IV. Christ's argument, to a eb this great truth of the resurrection, and 
a future state. ‘The matters being of great concern, he did not think it 
enough, as in some other disputes, to discover the fallacy and sophistry of the 
objections, but backed the truth witha solid argument; for Christ brings forth 


judgment to truth as well as victory, and enables his followers to give a reason 


of the hope that is in them. Now observe, 1. From whence he fetched hia 
argument: from the Scripture; that is the great magazine or armory, whence 
we may be furnished with spiritual weapons, offensive and defensive. “It is 
written,” is Goliath’s sword: “Have ye not read that which was spoken to 
you by God?” Note, 1. What the Scripture speaks God speaks. 2. What was 
spoken to Moses was spoken to us; it was spoken and written for our learning. 
3. It concerns us to read. and hear what God hath spoken, because it is spoken 
to us; it was spoken to you Jews in the first place, for to them were committed 
the oracles of God. The argument is fetched from the books of Moses, be- 
cause the Sadducees received them only, as some think, or, however, them 
chiefly, for canonical Scriptures; Christ therefore fetched his. proof from the 
most indisputable fountain. The later prophets have more oa proofs of a 
future state than the law of Moses has; for though the law of Moses doth sup- 
pose the immortality of the soul, and a future state, as principles of religion, 
in some degree naturally, yet no new express revelation of it is made by the 
law of Moses, because so much of that law was peculiar to that people, and was 
therefore guarded, as municipal laws used to be, with temporal promises and 
threatenings; and the more express revelation of a future state was reserved 
for the latter days; but our Saviour finds w very solid argument for the resur- 
rection even in the writings of Moses. Much Scripture treasure lies under- 
ground, that must be digged for. Secondly. What his argument was, ver. 32: 
“Lam the God of Abraham.” ‘This was not an express proof, totidem verbis, — 
‘in so many words ;’ and yet it was really a conclusive argument. Consequences 
from Scripture, if rightly deduced, must be received as Scripture; for it was 
written for those that have the use of reason. Now the drift of the argument is 
to prove, 1. That there is a future state, another life after this, in which the 
righteous shall be truly and consequent] happy. This is proved from what God 
said: “lam the God of Abraham.” Ist. For God to be any one’s God, supposeth 
some very extraordinary privilege and happiness; unless we know fully what 
God is, we could not comprehend the riches of that word, “I will be to thee a 
God,” that is, a benefactor like myself. The God of Israel is a God to Israel 
1 Chr. xvii, 29, a spiritual benefactor; for he is “the Father of spirits,” aud 
blesseth with spiritual b)ossings. It is to be an all-sufticient benefactor; a God 
that is enough; a complete anew and an eternal benefactor; for he is himself 
an everlasting God, and will be, to those that are in covenant with him, an 
everlasting good, This great word God had often said to Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob ; and it was intended as a recompense for their singular faith an 

obedience, in quitting their country at God’s call. The Jews had a vg ae 
veneration for those three patriarchs, and would extend the promise Go 

made themt >the uttermost. 2nd, It is manwest that these good men had uo 
such extraucdinary happiness befall them in this life as might look any thing 
like the accomplishme't of so great a word as that. ‘They were strangers in 


statement of Scripture. God declared that he was the God of men 
who had finished their earthly lite; and therefore there was another 
life, in which they still lived with him.” The quotation from Exod. 
iii. 6 rehearses words uttered after the decease of the patriarchs, and 
implies that as God was yet their God, they had not ceased to exist, 
although withdrawn from human gaze. It is the opinion of some 
that the resurrection to which reference is made in this passage is 
not the great resurrection at the last day, but that exaltatiun of the 
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the land of promise, wandering, pfnched with famine, had not a foot of ground 
ol their own, but a burying place, which directed them to look for something 
beyond this life. In present enjcyments they came far short of their neigh- 
bours, that were strangers to this covenant. What was there in this world to 
difference them and the heirs of their faith from other people, any whit pro- 
parents to the dignity and distinction of this eoretank? If no happiness 
aid been reserved for these great and good men on the other side death, that 
melancholy word of poor Jacob’s, when he was old, (ren. xlvii. 9, “ Few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been,” would have been an eternal 
reproach to the wisdom, goodness, and faithfulness of that God who had so 
often called himself the God of Jacob. 3rd. Therefore there must certainly 
be a future state, in which, as God will ever live, to be eternally reward- 
ing, so Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob will ever live, to be eternally rewarded. 
‘That of the apostle, Hed. xi. 16, is a key to this argument, where, when he had 
been speaking of the faith and obedience of the patriarchs, in the land of their 
pilgrimage, he adds, “ therefore God is not ashamed to be called their God;” 
necause “he has provided for them a city,” a heavenly city ; implying, that if he 
had not provided so well for them in the other world, considering how they 
sped in this, he would have been ashamed to have called himself their God; but 
now he is not, having done that for them which answers it in its true intent, 
and full extent. 

2. That the soul is immortal; and the body shall rise again, to be united. 
If the former point be gained, these will follow; but are likewise proved by 
considering the time when God spake this; it was to Moses at the bush; long 
after Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were dead and buried; and yet God saith, not, 
*L was,’ or ‘have been,’ but “Lam the God of Abraham.” Now, “God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.” He is a living God, and communicates vital 
influences to those to whom he is a God. If, when Abraham died, there had 
been an end of him, there had been an end likewise of God’s relation to him as 
his God; but at that time, when God spoke to Moses, he was the God of 
Abraham; and therefure Abraham must be then alive ; which proves the im- 
mortality of the soul, in a state of bliss; and that, by consequence, infers the 
resurrection of the body; for there is such an inclination in the human soul to 
its body as would make a final and eternal separation inconsistent with the 
bliss of those that have God for their God. The Sadducees’ notion was, that 
the union between body and soul is so close, that when the body dies, the 
soul dies with it. Now upon the same hypothesis, if the soul lives, as it cer- 
tainly doth, the body must some time or other live with it; and besides, the 
Lord is for the body; it is an essential part of the man: there is a covenant 
with the dust, which will be remembered; otherwise the man would not be 
happy. The charge which the dying patriarchs gave concerning their bones, 
and that in faith, was an evidence that they had some expectation of the 
resurrection of their bodies. But this doctrine was reserved for a more full 
eevee after the resurrection of Christ, who was the firstfruits of them 
that slept. 

Lastly. We have the issue of this dispute. 
ver. 34, and so put to shame. ‘They thought by their subtlet 
shame, when they were preparing shame for themselves. 
were astonished at his doctrine, ver, 33,— : 

First. Because it was new to them. See to what a sad pass the exposi- 
tion of Scripture was come among them, when people were astonished at it, as 
a miracle, to hear the fundamental promise applied to this great truth: they 
had sorry scribes, or this had been no news to thei. 

Secondly. Because it had something in it very good and great. Truth often 
shews the brighter, and is the more admired, for its being opposed. Observe, 
Many gainsayers are silenced, and many hearers astonished, when neither are 
savingly converted; yet even in the silence and astonishment of unsanctified 
souls God magnifies his law, magnifies his Gospel, and makes both honourable. 


34 But when the Pharisees had heard that he 
had put the Sadducees to silence, they were gathered 
together. 35 Then one of them, which was a law- 
yer, asked him a question, tempting him, and saying, 
36 Master, which zs the great commandment in the 
law? 387 Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. 38 This is the first 
and great commandment. 389 And the second is 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. 40 On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets. 


Here is a discourse which Christ had with a Pharisee lawyer, about the great 
commandment of the law. Observe, 

I. The combination of the Pharisees against Christ, ver. 34. They “ heard 
that he had put the Sadducees to silence,” had stopped their mouths, though 
their understandings were not opened; and “they were gathered together,” 
not to return him the thanks of their party, as they ought to have done, for his 
effectual asserting and confirming the truth against the Sadducees, the com- 
mon enemies of their religion, but to tempt him, in hopes to get the reputation 
of puzzling him who had puzzled the Sadducees: they were more vexed that 
Christ was honoured, than pleased that the Sadducees were silenced; being 
more concerned for their own tyranny and traditions, which Christ opposed, 
than for the doctrine of the resurrection and a future state, which the Saddu- 
cees opposed. Note, It is an instance of Pharisaical envy and malice to be dis- 
pleased at the maintaining of a confessed truth, when it is done by those we 
do not like ; to sacrifice a public good to private piques and prejudices. Blessed 
Paul was otherwise minded, Phil. i. 18. 

_ LL. The lawyer's question, which he put to Christ. The lawyers were students 
in, and teachers of, the law of Moses, as the scribes were: but some think in this 
‘ ee that they dealt more in practical questions than the scribes: they 
studied and professed casuistical divinity. This lawyer “asked him a question, 
tempting him;” not with any design to ensnare him, as appears by St. Mark’s 
relation of this story, where we find that this was he to whom Christ said, 
“Thou art not far from the kingdom of God,” Mar. xii. 34; but only to see 
what he would say, and to draw on discourse with him, to satisfy his own 
and his friends’ curiosity. 


The Sadducees were put to silence, 
to put Christ to 
ut the multitudes 
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First. The question was, “* Master, which is the great commandment of tne 
law?” A needless question, when all the things of God’s law are xreat things, 
4fos. viii. 12, and the wisdom from above is without partiality, partiality in the 
law, Mal. ii. 9, and hath respect to them all. Yet it is true, there are some 
| commands, that are the principles of the oracles of God, more extensive ana 
inclusive than others; our Saviour speaks of “the weightier matters of the 
law,” ch. xxiii. 23. 

Secondly. The design was to try him, or tempt him; to try, not so much his 
knowledge, as his judgment. It was a question disputed among the critics in 
the law: some would have the law of circumcision to be the great command- 
ment; others, the law of the sabbath; others, the law of sacrifices; according as 
they severally stood affected, and spent their zeal. Now they would try what 
Christ said to this question, hoping to incense the people against him, if he 
should not answer according to the vulgar opinion; and if he should magnify 
one commandment, they would reflect on him, as vilifying the rest. The ques- 
tion was harmless enough; and it appears, by comparing Lu. x. 27, 28, that it 
was an adjudged point among the lawyers, that the love of God and our neizh- 
bour is the great commandment, and the sun of all the rest, and Christ had 
there approved it; so that the putting of it to him here seems rather a scornful 
design to catechize him as a child, than a spiteful design to dispute with him 
as an adversary. 

Ill. Christ's answer to this question ; and it is well for us that such a ques- 
tion was asked him,*that we might have this answer. Itis no disparagement 
to great men to answer plain questions. Now Christ recommends to us those 
as the great commandments, not which are so exclusive of others, but which 
are therefore so, because inclusive of others. Observe, 

First. Which these great commandments are, ver. 37—39: not the judicial 
law; those could not be the greatest, now the people of the Jews, to whom 
they pertained, were so little: not the ceremonial laws; those could not be the 
greatest, now they were waxen old, and were ready to vanish away: nor any 
particular moral precept; but the love of God and our neighbour, which are 
the spring and foundation of all the rest, which (these being supposed) will 
follow of course. 1. “ All the law is fulfilled in one word,” and that is “love;” 
see Rom. xiii. 10; all obedience begins in the affections: and nothing in religion 
is done right that is not done there first. Love is the leading affection, which 
gives law and gives ground to the rest; and therefore that, as the main fort, is 
to be first secured, and garrisoned for God. Man is a creature cut out for love: 
thus therefore is the law “ written in the heart,” that it is a law of love. Love is 
a short and sweet word; and if that be the fulfilling of the law, surely the yoke 
of the command is very easy. Love is the rest and satisfaction of the soul: if 
we walk in this good old way, we shall find rest. 2. The “love of God is the 
first and great commandment of all;” and the summary of all the commands 
of the first table. The proper act of love being complacency, good is the 
proper object of it. Now God being good, infinitely, originally, and eternally, 
he is to be loved in the first place, and nothing loved beside him but what is 
loved for him. Love is the first and great thing that God demands from us, 
and therefore the first and great thing that we should devote to him. 

Now here we are directed, Ist. To love God as ours. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God” as thine. The first commandment is, “Thou shalt have no other 
God;” which implies, that we must have him for our God; and that will engage 
our love to him: those that made the sun and moon their gods, loved them, 
Jer. viii. 2; Jud. xviii. 24. To love God as ours, is to love him because he is 
ours; our creator, owner, and ruler; and carry ourselves to him as ours, with 
obedience to him: and dependence on him. We must love God as reconciled 
to us, and made ours by covenant; that is the foundation of this, “thy God.” 
2nd. To love him “ with all our heart, and soul, and mind.” Some make these 
to signify one and the same thing: ‘love him with all thy powers;’ others dis- 
tinguish them: the heart, soul, and mind, are the will, affections, and under- 
standing, or the vital, sensitive, and intellectual faculties. Our love of God 
must be a sincere love; and not in word and tongue only, as theirs is, who say 
they love him, but their hearts are not with him. It must be a strong love; 
we must love him in the most intense degree; as we must praise him, so we 
must love him with all that is within us, Ps. cili. 1. It must bea singular and 
superlative love; we must love him more than any thing else; this way the 
stream of our affections must entirely run. The heart must be united to love God, 
in opposition to a divided heart. All our love is too little to bestow upon him; 
and therefore all the powers of the soul must be engaged for him, ane carried 
| out towards him. “ This is the first and great commandment ;” for obedience to 
this is the spring of obedience to all the rest ; which is then only acceptable 
when it flows from love. 3rd. To love our neighbour as ourselves, is the 
second great commandment, ver. 39. It is like unto that first; it is inclusive 
of all the precepts of the second table, as that is of the first. It is like it, fot 
it is founded upon it, and flows from it ; and a right love to our brother, whom 
we have seen, is both an instance and an evidence of our love to God, whom 
we have not seen, 1 Jno. iv. 20. rst. It is implied that we do and should 
love ourselves ; there is a self-love which is corrupt, and the root of the great- 
est sins; and it must be put off and mortified: but there is a self-love which is 
natural, and the rule of the greatest duty ; and it must be preserved and sane- 
tified. We must love ourselves, that is, we must have a due regard to the 
dignity of our own natures, and a due concern for the welfare of our own souls 
and bodies. Secondly. It is prescribed, that we “love our neighbour as our- 
selves.” We must honour and esteem all men, and must wrong and injure 
none; must have a good will to all, and good wishes for all, and, as we have 
opportunity, must do good for all. We must love our neighbour as ourselves, 
as truly and sincerely as we love ourselves, and in the same instanees ; nay, in 
many cases we must deny ourselves for the good of our neighbour ; and must 
make ourselves servants to the true welfare of others; and be willing to 
spend and be spent for them; to lay down our lives for the brethren. 

Secondly. Observe what the weight and greatness of these commandments 
is, ver. 40: “On these two commandments hang all the law aad the pro- 
phets;” that is, this is the sum and substance of all those precepts elec 
| to practical religion which were written in men’s heart by nature, revive 

by Moses, and backed and enforced by the preaching and writing of the 
prophets. All hang upon the law of love; take away this, and all falls to the 
ground, and comes to nothing. Rituals and ceremonials must way give to 
| these, as must all spiritual gifts, for love is the “ more excellent way.” ‘This is 
the spirit of the law, which animates it; the cement of the law, which joins it ; 
it is the root, and spring of all other duties; the compendium of the whole 
Bible; not only of the law and the prophets, but the Gospel too} only suppos- 
ing this love to be the fruit of faith, and that we love God in Christ, and our 
neighbour for his sake. All hangs on these two commandments, as the effect 
Mar both on its efficient and on its final cause; for the fulfilling of the law 


is love, Rom. xiii. 10; and the end of the law is love, 1 7im.i.53; the law of 
love is the nail—is the nail in the sure place, fastened by the masters of 
assemblies, Mecl. xii. 11—on which is hung all the glory of the law and the pro- 
phets, Isa. xxii. 24; a nail that shall never be diawn; for on this nail ail the 
glory of the New Jerusalem shall eternally hang. Love never faileth. Into 
these great commandments, therefore, let our hearts be delivered, us into a 
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righteous to a high and heavenly life wuich occurs when they are 
called from this earthly sphere. 

xxii. 34, 35. The Pharisees might be pleased that the Sadducees 
were silenced, but they were still anxious that Jesus should receive 
a check. Therefore they assembled together, perhaps in order to 
confer as to the course which it would be best to adopt. A reference 
to verse 41 suggests that the conversation with the lawyer took place 
while the Pharisees continued their conference. The man was one 


of them, but it is evident that as a whole they do not come before 
Jesus until verse 41. The question put by the lawyer was one of a 


elass about which the thoughts of the Pharisees were occupied. They 


cerned about their theological hair-splittings than about the hearty 
service of the living God. The Pharisees of all ages are wonderfully 
alike, caring more for rites and definitions than for true holiness. 
xxii. 37—39. It has been said that the two great commandments 
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miuld; in the defence and evidence of these let us spend our zeal, and not 
im notions, names, and strifes of words; as if those were the mighty thin son 
which the law and the prophets hung, and to them the love of God and our 
neighbour must be sacrificed ; but to the commanding power of these let every 
thing else be made to truck's. 


41 While the Pharisees were gathered together, 
Jesus asked them, 42 Saying, What think ye of 
Christ? whose son is he? They say unto him, Zhe 
son of David. 43 He saith unto them, How then 
doth David in spirit call him Lord, saying, 44 The 
orp said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 
till [ make thine enemies thy footstool? 45 If David 
then call him Lord, how is he his son? 46 And no 
man was able to answer him a word, neither durst any 


man from that day forth ask him any more questions. 


Many questions the Pharisees had asked Christ, by which, though they 
thought to pose him, they did but expose themselves. But now let him ask 
them a question, and he will do it when they are gathered together, ver. 41. 
He did not take some one of them apart from the rest; ne Hercules contra 
duos,— Hercules himself may be overmatched; but to shame them the more, 
he took them all together, when they were in confederacy and consult against 
him, and yet puzzled them. Note, God delights to bafile his enemies, when 
they most strengthen themselves; gives them all the advantages they can wish 
for, and yet conquers them. Associate yourselves, and you s hall be broken in 
pieces, Jsa. iii. 3, 9, 10. Now here, F : 4 

1, Christ proposeth a question to them, which they could easily answer: it was 
a question in their own Catechism: “ What think ye of Christ? whose son 
is he?” Whose son do you expect the Messiah to be, who was promised to the 
fathers?’ This they could easily answer, “ The son of David.” It was the com- 
mon periphrasis of the Messiah, they called him the son of David. So the 
scribes, who expounded the Scripture, had taught them from 1a Ixxxix, 35, 36, 
1 will not lie unto David; his seed shall endure for ever ;” Jsa. ix. 7, “upon 
the throne of David;” and Jsa. xi. 1, ‘“‘ A red out of the stem of Jesse.’ he 
covenant of royalty made with David was a figure of the covenant of redemp- 
tion made with Christ; who, as David, was made king with an oath, and was 
first humbled and then advanced. If Christ was the son of David, he was 
really and truly man; Israel said, “ We have ten parts in David ; -and Judah 
said, “ He is our bone and our flesh;” what part have we then in the son of 
David, who took our nature upon him? “ What think ye of the Christ?” They 
had put questions to him, one after another, out of the law; but he comes and 
puts a question to them upon the promise. Many are so full of the law, that 
they forget Christ, as if their duties would save them, without his merit and 

race. Tt concerns each of us seriously to ask ourselves, What think we of 
Shrist? Some think not of him at all: he is not in all, not in any of their 
thoughts: some think meanly, and some think hardly of him; but “to them 
that believe he is precious ;” and how precious then are the thoughts of him! 
While the daughters of Jerusalem think no more of Christ than of another 
beloved, the spouse thinks of him as the chief of ten thousands. : 

Il. He starts a capecntty upon their answer, which they could not so easily 
solve, ver. 43—45. Many can so readily affirm the truth, that they think they 
have knowledge enough to be proud of, who when they are called to confirm 
the truth, and to vindicate and defend it, shew they have ignorance enough 
to be ashamed of. The objection Christ raised was, “if Christ be David’s son, 
how then doth David in spirit call him Lord?” He did not hereby design to 
ensnare them, as they did him; but to instruct them in a truth they were loath 
to believe, that the expected Messiah is God. the : 

First. It is easy to see that David calls Christ Lord, and this in spirit, being 
divinely inspired, and acted therein by a spirit of prophecy; for it was the 
Spirit of the Lord that spake by him, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, 2. avid was one of 
those holy men that spake as he was moved by the Holy Ghost, especially in 
ealling Christ Lord; for it was then, as it is still, 1 Cov. xii. 3, that no man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. Now to prove that 
David in spirit called Christ Lord, he quotes Ps. ex. 1; which Psalm the scribes 
themselves understood of Christ; of him it is certain the prophet there speaks; 
of him, and of no other man. And it is a prophetical summary of the doctrine 
of Christ : it describes him executing the offices of a prophet, priest, and king, 
both in his estate of humiliation, and exaltation. 
verse, which shews the Redeemer in his exaltation. 1. “Sitting at the right 
hand of God.” His sitting, notes both rest and rule; his sitting at God’s right 
hand, notes superlative honour, and sovereign power. i 
words this is expressed, Heb. viii. 1: “ He is set on the right hand of the throne 
of the Majesty ;” see Phil. ii. 9; Eph. i. 21. He did not take this honour to 
himself, but was entitled to it by covenant with his Zather, and invested in it 
by commission from him; and here is that commission. 2. Subduing his enemies. 
There he shall sit till they be all made either his friends or his footstool. ‘The 
carnal mind, wherever it is, is enmity to Christ, and that is subdued in the con- 
version of the bismen people that are called to bis foot, as the expression is, 
Isa. xli. 2; and in the confusion of his impenitent adversaries that shall be 
brought under his foot, as the kings of Canaan were under the feet of Joshua. 
But that which this verse is quoted for, is that David calls the Messiah his 
Lord, “the Lord Jehovah said unto my Lord.” This intimates to us that, in ex- 
pounding Scripture, we must take notice of, and improve, not only that which 
is the main scope and sense of a verse, but of the words and phrases by which 
the Spirit chooseth to express that sense, which have many timesa very useful 
and instructive significancy. Here is a good note from that word, “my Lord.” 

Secondly. It is not so easy for those who believe not the godhead of the 
Messiah to clear this from an absurdity, if Christ be David’s son. It is incon- 

ruous for the father to speak of his son, the predecessor of his successor, as 


fis lord. “If David call him Lord,” that is laid down, ver. 45, as the magis || 


notum,— the more evident truth ;’ for whatever is said of Christ’s humanity 
and humiliation must be construed and understood in consistency with the 
truth of his Divine nature and dominion, We must hold this fast, that he is 
Dayid’s Lord; and by that explain his being David’s son. The seeming ditfer- 
ences of Scripture, as here, may not only be accommodated, but contribute to 
the beauty. and harmony of the whole: emica Scripturarum lites, ut nam et 
nustr@—‘the differences observable in the Scriptures are of a friendly kind: 
wale to God that our differences were of the same kind.’ 


were not so much a part of the law as the principle of religion; but 
nee Deut. vi. 5, Lev. xix.18. ‘The fact that these two precepts are 
embodied in the Mosaic law elevates it above all other known sys- 
tems prior to the Christian era. 

xxii. 44. Upon this quotation it has been very well remarked 
that if the person of Christ were simply human, and his kingdom of 
an earthly nature, the language would be inconsistent and improper. 
The question was proposed, not merely to overcome his opponents, 
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Thirdly. We have here the success of this gentle trial, which Christ made @” 
the Pharisees’ knowledge, in two things: 1. It puzzled them, ver. 46: ‘ Nq 
man was able to answer him a word:” either it was their ignorance, that they 
did not know, or their impiety, that they would not own, the Messiah to be 
God, which truth was the only key to unlock this difficulty. What those rabbis 
could not then answer, blessed be God, the plainest Christian, that is led into 
the understanding of the Gospel of Christ, can now account for; that Christ, 
as God, was David’s Lord; and Christ, as man, was David’s son. This he did 
not now himself explain, but reserved it till the proof of it was completed by 
his resurrection; but we have it fully explained by him in his glory, Rev. xxii. 16: 
“T am the root and offspring of David.” Christ, as God, was David's root: 
Christ, as man, was David’s offspring. If we hold nut fast this truth, thaf 
Jesus Christ is over all, God blessed for ever, we run ourselves into inextri- 
cable difficulties; and well might David, his remote ancestor, call him, Lord+ 
when Mary, his immediate mother, after she had conceived him, called him 
Lord, and God her Saviour, Lu. i. 46, 47, 2. It silenced them, and all others 
that sought occasion against him; “ neither durst any man from that day forth 
ask him any more,” such captious, tempting, ensnaring “questions.” Note, 
God will glorify himself in the silencing of many, whom he will not glorify 
himself in the salvation of. Many are convinced, that are not converted by the 
Word. Had these been converted, they would have asked him more questions, 
especially that great question, “ What must we do to be saved?” But since 
they conla not gain their point, they would have no more to de with him. But 
thus all that strive with their Master shall be convinced, as these Pharisees and 
lawyers here were, of the inequality of the match. 


CHAPTER XXITI. 


In the iv. ‘going chapter we had our Saviour’s discourses with the scribes and Pharisees; 
here we have his discourse concerning them, or rather, against them. I. He allows 
their office, ver. 2,3. II. He warns his disciples not to imitate their hypocrisy and 
pride, ver. 4—12. II]. He exhibits a charge against them for divers high crimes and 
misdemeanors—corrupting the law, opposing the Gospel, and treacherous dealing, bott 
with God and man; and to each article he prefixes a woe, ver. 13—33. 1V. He passeth 
sentence upon Jerusalem, and foretels the ruin of the city and temple, especially for 
the sin of persecution, ver. 34—39. 


HEN spake Jesus to the mul- 
titude, and to his disciples, 
2 Saying, The scribes and 
the Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat: 3 All therefore what- 
soever they bid you observe, 
that observe and do; but do 
not ye after their works: for 
they say, and do not. 4 For 
they bind heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne, and lay ¢hem on men’s 
shoulders ; but they ‘hemselves will not move them 
with one of their fingers. 5 But all their works 
they do for to be seen of men: they make broad 
their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of their 
garments, 6 And love the uppermost rooms at 
feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, 7 And 
greetings in the markets, and to be called of men, 
Rabbi, Rabbi. 8 But be not ye called Rabbi: for 
one is your Master, even Christ; and all 
brethren. 9 And call no man your father upon the 
earth: for one is your Father, which is in heayen. 
10 Neither be ye called masters: for one is your 
Master, even Christ. 11 But he that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant. 12 And whoso- 
ever shall exalt himself shall be abased; and he 
that shall humble himself shall be exalted. 


We find not Christ, in all his preaching, so severe upon any sort of people as 
upon these scribes and Pharisees: for the truth is, nothing is more directly 
opposite to the spirit of the Gospelthan the temper and practice of that genera- 
tion of men, who were made up of pride, worldliness, and tycening, under a 
cloak and pretence of religion. Yet these were the idols and darlings of the 
people, who thought, if but two men went to heaven, one would be a Pharisee. 


ow Christ directs his discourse here “to the multitude, and to his disciples,” ~ 


ver, 1, to rectify their mistakes sonestsiing these scribes and Pharisees, Aad 
painting them out in their true colours; and so to take off the prejudice whic 
some of the multitude had conceived against Christ and his doctrine, because 
it was opposed by those topping men of their church, that called themselves 
the Eeaalon guides. Note, lt is good to know the true characters of men, that 
we may not be imposed upon by great and mighty names, titles, and pretensions 
to power. People must be tuld of the wolves, Acts xx. 29, 30; the dogs, 
Phil. iii. 2; the deceitful workers, 2 Cor, xi. 13; that they may know where 
to stand upon their guard. And not only the mixed multitude, but even the 
disciples need these cautions ; for good men are apt to have their eyes dazzled 
with worldly pomp. Now in this discourse, 

L. Christ allows their office as expositors of the law. “The scribes and Pha- 


but to direct attent:on to his own dignity and dominion, as the object 
of taith, the fultiiment of prophecy, the Lord and Saviour of 
mankind. All the conditions of the query imply that the Jews 
understood Psalm ex. of the Messiah. 

xxiii. 2—4, It is only in a special sense that the scribes and 
Pharisees sat in the seat of Moses, or occupied his place. The 
nation had a directing head 1m the person of Moses when he lived, 
and now the directing body was made up of scribes and Pharisees, 


ye are 
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risees,” (that is, the whole sanhedrim, who sat at the helm of church government, 
who were al. galled seribes, and were some of them Pharisees,) they “sit in 
Moses’ seat,” ver. 2, as public teachers and interpreters of the law; and the 
law of Moses being the municipal law of their state, they were as judges, or 
a bench of justices. ‘Teaching and judging seem to be equivalent, comparing 
2 Chr. xvii. 7,9, with 2 Chr. xix. 5, 6, 8. They were not the itinerant Judges, that 
rode the circuit; Lat the standing bench, that determined on appeals, specie’ 
verdicts, or writs of error, by the ie They sat in Moses’ seat; not as he wa+ 
mediator between God and Israel, but only as he was chief justice, Hx. xviii. 265 
or we may apply it, not to the sanhedrim, but to the other harisees and scribes 
that expoanied the law, and taught the people how to apply it to particular 
cases. he pulpit of wood, such as was made for Ezra, that ready scribe in 
the law of God, Neh. viii. 4, is here called Moses’ seat, because Moses had 
those in every city (so the expression is, Acts xv. 21,) which in those pulpits 
preached him. This was their office; and it was just and honourable. Lt was 
requisite there should be some at whose mouth the Rel might inquire the 
law, Mal. ii. 7. Note, 1. There is many a good place filled with bad men. It is 
no new thing for the vilest men to be exalted, even to Moses’ seat, Ps. xii. 8. 
And when it is so, the men are not so much honoured by the seat, as the seat is 
dishonoured by the men. Now they that sat in Moses’ seat were so wretch- 
edly degenerate as they were, it was time for the great Prophet to arise, like 
unto Moses, to erect another seat. 2. Good and useful offices and powers are 
not thevefore to be presently condemned and abolished, because they fall some~ 
times into the hands of ill men, that abuse them. We must not therefore pull 
down Moses’ seat, because scribes and Pharisees have got possession of it: 
rather than so, “let both grow together until the harvest,’ ch. xiii. 30. Hence 
heinfers, ver. 3: “ Whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do.” As 
far as they sit in Moses’ seat, that is, eal and preach the law that was given by 
Moses, (which as yet continued in full force, power, and virtue,) and judge 
according to that law, so far you must hearken to them, as remembrancers to 
you of the written word. The scribes and Pharisees made it their business to 
study the Scripture, and were well acquainted with the language, history, and 
customs of it, and its style and phraseology. Now Christ would have the peo- 
ple to make use of the helps they gave them for the understanding of the Scrip- 
ture, and do accordingly. As long as their comments did illustrate the text, 
and not pervert it—did make plain, and not make void, the commandment of 
God, so far they must be observed and obeyed; but with caution, and a judg- 
ment of discretion. Note, We must not think the worse of good truths, for 
their being preached by bad ministers; nor of good laws, for their being 
executed by had magistrates. Though it is most desirable to have our foo 
brought by angels, yet, if God send it to us by ravens, if it be good and whole- 
some, we must take it, and thank God for it. Our Lord Jesus premiseth this 
to prevent the cavil which some would be apt to make at his following dis- 
course; as if, by condemning the scribes and Pharisees, he designed to bring the 
law of Moses into contempt, and to draw the people off from it; whereas, he 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil. Note, It is wisdom to obviate the exceptions 
which may be taken at’ just reproofs, especially when there is occasion to dis- 
tinguish between officers and thelr offices, “ that the ministry be not blamed,” 
when the ministers are. 

IL. He condemns the men. He had ordered the multitude to do as they tang hts 
but here he annexeth a caution, not to do as they did; to beware of their lea- 
ven, “ Do not ye after their works.” ‘Their traditions were their works—were 
their idols—the works of their fancy. Or,do not according to their example. 
Doctrines and practices are both spirits that must be tried: and, where there 
is occasion, must be carefully separated and distinguished. And as we must 
not swallow corrupt doctrines, for the sake of any laudable practices of those 
that teach them; so we must not imitate any ill examples, fer the sake of the 
plausible doctrines of those that give them. The scribes and Pharisees boasted 
as much of the goodness of their works, as of the orthodoxy of their teaching, 
and hoped to be justified by them: it was the plea they put in, Zw. xviii. 11, 12. 
And yet these things, which they valued themselves so much upon, were an 
abomination in the sight of God. ae Saviour here, and in the following verses, 
instanceth, in divers particulars of their works, wherein we must not imitate 
them. In general they are charged with hypocrisy, dissimulation, or double 
dealing in religion; a crime which cannot be inquired of at_men’s bar, because 
we can only judge according to outward soreerenee but God, who searcheth 
the heart, can convict of hypocrisy, and nothing is more displeasing to him, for 
he desireth truth. 

Four things are in these verses charged upon them. ; 

First. Their saying and doing were two things. Their practice was no way 
agreeable, either with their preaching or with their profession ; “for they say, and 
do not.” They teach out of the law that which is good, but their conversation 
gives them the lie; and they seem to have found another way to heaven, for 
themselves, than what they shew to others: see this illustrated and charged 
home upop them, Rom. ii. 17—24. Those are of all sinners most inexcusable 
that allow themselves in the same sins they condemn in others, or in worse. 
This doth especially touch wicked ministers, who will be sure to have their 
portion popeited them with hypocrites, ch. xxiv. 51; for what greater hypo- 
crisy can there be, than to press that upon others, to be believed and done, 
which they themselves live in unbelief of, and disobedience to ?—who pull down 
in their practice what they build up in their preaching ; who, when they are in 
the pulpit, preach so well, that it is a pity they should ever come out; but when 
they are out of the pulpit, live so ill, that it is a pity they should ever come in; 
like bells that call others to church, but hang out themselves; or mercurial 
posts, that point the way to others, but stand still themselves: such will be 
judged out of their own mouths. It is applicable to all others that “say, and do 
not;” that make a plausible profession of religion, but do not live up to that 

rofession ; that make fair promises, but do not perform their promises; are 

ull of good discourse, and can lay down the law to all about them, but are as 
empty of good works; great talkers, but little doers; the voice is Jacob’s voice, 
but the hands are the hands of Esau; vox et preterea nihil,— mere sound: 
they speak fair, “I go, sir;” but there is no trusting them, for there are seven 
abominations in their heart. et 

Secondly. They were very severe in imposing upon others those things which 
they were not Gsunaalvea willing to Eabialt to the burthen of, ver. 4; “‘ they 
bind heavy burthens, and grievous to be borne;” not only insisting upon the 
minute circumstances of the law, which is called a yoke, Acts xv. 10, and press- 
ing the observation of them with more strictness and severity than God himself 
did, (whereas the maxim of the lawyers is, Apices juris, non sunt jura,— Mere 

joints of law are not law,’) but by adding to his words, and imposing their own 

ventions and traditions under the highest penalties. They loved to shew 
their authority, and to exercise their domineering faculty, lording it over God’s 
heritage, and saying to men’s souls, “ Bow down, that we may go over.” Wit- 
uess their many additions to the law of the fourth commandment, by which 
they made the sabbath a burthen on men’s shoulders; which was designed to be 
the joy of their hearts. Thus with force and cruelty did those shepherds rule 
the flock, as of old, #ze. xxxiv. 4. But see their hypocrisy, “they themselves 
will not move them with one of their fingers.” 1. They would not exercise 


Their power was, nowever, very much curtailed, and they could take 
action in no important public matter without the assent of the 
Romau authority, to which, in fact, great causes were necessarily 
referred. The Sanhedrim itself, though a venerable and influential 
institution, was restrained on every side by foreign supremacy. 
Hence it is apparent that scribes and Pharisees could assume little 
more than regulate religious practices on the one hand, and mediate 
with the Romans on the other, when matters within their province 
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themselves in those things which ies imposed upon others. they pressed upon 
the peels a strictness in religion, which they themselves would not be bound 
by; but secretly tasbhareead their own traditions, which they publicly en- 
forced. They indulged their pride in giving law to others, but consulted their 
ease in their own practice. Thus it has been said to the reproach of the 
Popish priests, that they fast with wine and sweetmeats, while they force 
the people to fast with bread and water, and decline the penances they enjoin 
the laity. 2. They would not ease the people in these things—not put a finger 
to lighten their burthen, when they saw it pinched them: they could find out 
loose constructions to put upon God’s law, and could dispense with that, but 
would not bate an ace of their own impositions, nor dispense with a failure in 
the least punctilio of them; they allowed no chancery to relieve the extremity 
of their common law. How contrary to this was the practice of Christ’s 
apostles, who would allow to others that use of Christian liberty which, for the 
peace and edification of the church, they would deny themselves in: they 
would lay no other burthen but necessary things, and those easy, Acts xv. 28. 
How carefully doth Paul spare those to whom he writes, 1 Cor. vil. 283 ix. 12. 

2» Thirdly. They were all for show, and nothing for substance, in religion, ver. 5: 

All their works they do to be seen of men.” We must do such good works, that 
they who see them may glorify God; but we must not proclaim our good works 
with design that others may see them, and glorify us; which our Saviour here 
chargeth upon the Pharisees in general, as he had done before in the particular 
instances of prayer and giving of alms. All their end was to be praised of men; 
and therefore all their endeavour was to be seen ot men—to make a fair show 
in the flesh. In those duties of religion which fall under the eye of men, none 
so constant and abundant as they; but in what lies between God and their 
souls, in the retirements of their closets, and the recesses of their hearts, they 
desire to be excused. ‘The form of godliness will get them a name to live, 
which is all they aim at; and therefore trouble not themselves with the 
power of it, which is essential to a life indeed. He that doth all to be seen, 
doth nothing to the purpose. 

He instanceth in two things which they did “to be seen of men:” 1. “They 
made broad their phylacteries.” Those were little scrolls of paper, or parch- 
ment, wherein were written, with great niceness, these four paragraphs of the 
law: #'x. xiii, 2-10; 11—16; Deu. vi. 49; xi. 13-21. These were sewn up in 
leather, and worn upon their foreheads and left arms; it was a tradition of the 
elders, which had reference to #2. xiii. 9, and Pr. vii. 3, where the expressions 
seem to. be figurative ; intimating no more but that we should bear the things 
of God in our minds as carefully as if we had them bound between our eyes. 
Now the Pharisees made broad these phylacteries, that they might be thought 
more holy, and strict, and zealous for the law, than others. It is a gracious 
ambition to covet to be really more holy than others; but it isa proud ambition 
to covet to appear so. It is good to excel in real piety, but not to exceed in 
outward shows, for overdoing is justly suspected of design, Pr. xxvii. 14. It is 
the guise of hypocrisy to make more ado than needs in external services; more 
than is needful either to prove or to improve the good affections and disposi- 
tions of the soul. 2. They “enlarged the borders of their garments.” God 
appointed the Jews to make borders or fringes upon their garments, Num. xv.38 
to distinguish them from other nations, and to be a memorandum to them of 
their being a peculiar people; but the Pharisees were not content to have these 
borders like other people’s, which might serve ¢2ud’s design in appointing them, 
but they must be larger than ordinary, to answer their design of making them- 
selves to be taken notice of, as if they were more religious than others. But 
those who thus enlarge their phylacteries, and the borders of their garments, 
while their hearts*are Bea ener: and destitute of the love of God and their 
neighbour, though they may now deceive others, will in the end deceive 
themselves. 

Fourthly. They much affected pre-eminence and superiority, and prided 
themselves extremely in it. Pride was the darling, reigning sin of the Pha- 
risees ; the sin that did most easily beset them, and which our Lord Jesus takes 
all occasions to witness against. 1. He describes their pride, ver. 6,7. They 
courted and coveted, ist. Places of honour and respect. In all public appear- 
ances, as at feasts, and in the synagogues, they expected, and had, to their 
heart’s delight, the uppermost rooms, and the chief seats. They took place of 
all others, and peaeeeaee was adjudged to them as persons of the greatest note 
and merit; and it is easy to imagine what a complacency they took in it; they 
loved to have the pre-eminence, 3 Jno. 9. It is not possessing the uppermost 
rooms, nor sitting in the chief seats, that is condemned, (somebody must sit up- 
permost,) but loving them. For men to value such a little piece of ceremony as 
sitting highest, going first, taking the wall, or the better hand, and to value 
themselves by it, and seek it, and resent it, if they have it not, what is that but 
making an idol of ourselves, and then falling down and worshipping it ?— the 
worst kind of idolatry. It is bad any where, but especially in the synagogues. 
There to seek honour to ourselves, where we come to give glory to God, and te 
humble ourselves before him, is indeed to mock God, instead of serving him. 
David would willingly lie at the threshold in God’s house; so far was he from 
coveting the chief seat there, Ps. Ixxxiv. 10. It savours much of pride and 
hypocrisy, when people do not care for going to church, unless they could look 
fine, and make a figure there. 2nd. Titles of honour and respect. They loved 
“ greetings in the markets;” loved to have people put off their hats to them 
and shew them respect when they met them in ¢he streets: O how it pleased 
them, and fed a vain humour, digito monstrari et dicier, Hic est,—‘to be pointed 
out, and to have it said, This is he;’ to have way made for them in the crowd 
of market people: ‘Stand off, here is a Pharisee coming ;’ and to be compli- 
mented with the high and pompous title of Rabbi, Rabbi; this was meat, aud 
drink, and dainties to them, and they took as great a satisfaction in it as Nebu- 
chadnezzar did in his palace, when he said, “Is not this great Babylon that I 
have built?” The greetings would not have done them half so much good, if 
they had not been in the markets, where every body might. see how much they 
were respected, and how high they stood in the opinion of the people. It was 
but a little before Christ’s time that the Jewish teachers, the masters of Israel, 
had assumed the titles of Rabbi, Rab, and Rabban, which signifies great, or 
much, and was construed as doctor, or my lord; and they laid such a stress 
upon it, that they gave it for a maxim, that he who saluteth his teacher, 
and doth not call him Rabbi, provokes the Divine Majesty to depart from 
Israel; so much religion did they place in that which was but a piece of good 
manners. For him that is taught in the Word to give respect to him that teach- 
eth, is commendable enough in him that gives it; but for him that teacheth te 
love it, and demand it, and affect it—to be puffed up with it, and te be dis- 
pleased if it be omitted, is sinful and abominable; and instead of teaching, ha 
has need himself to learn the first lesson in the school of Christ, which is 
humility. 2. He cautions his disciples against being herein like them: herein 
they must not do after their works; ‘but be ye not calied so, for ye shall 
not be of sucha spirit,’ ver. 3, &c. Here is, J ‘ 

lst. A prohibition of pride. They are here forbidden, First. To challenge 
titles of honour and dominion to themselves, ver. 8,10. It is repeated twice, 
“Be not called Rabbi, neither be ye called Master,” or guide; not ‘hat it is 
unlawful to give civil respect to those that are over us in the Lord, aay, it 1s 


afforded the occasion, As public teachers of the Mosaic law they 
were to be regarded, though our Lord shows fully enough that 
neither their lives nor their teachings were wholly according to that 
law. Verse 3 seems to condemn the inconsistency of their private 
lives, and verse 4 the severity of the ritualism which they imposed 
upon the people. Some, however, think that the “burdens” are 
not traditional observances so much as stern legal exactions. Bus 


we cannot forget that these men refined upon the correct letter of 
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an instance of that honour and esteem of them which is our duty. But, Ist. 
Christ s ministers must not affect the name of Rabbi, or master, by way of 
distinction from other people; it is not agreeable to the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel for them to covet or accept the honour which they have that are in kings 


palaces, 2nd. They must not assume the authority and dominion that is implied 
in those names; they must not be magisterial, nor domiineer over their brethren, 
or over God’s heritage, as if they had dominion over the faith of Christians : 


what they received of the Lord, ali must receive from them ; but in other things 
they must not make their opinions and wills a rule and standard to all other 
people, to be admitted with an implicit faith, and submitted to with an implicit 
obedience. The reasons for this prohibition are, First. “ One is your Master, 
even Christ,” ver. 8. And again, ver. 10. Note, 1. Christ is our master, our 
teacher, our guide. Mr. George Herbert, when he named the name of Christ, 
usually added, ‘My master.’ 2. Christ only is our master: ministers are but 
ushers in the school; Christ only is the master, that great prophet, whom we 
must hear, and be ruled and overruled by—whose word must be an oracle and 
alaw to us: “Verily I say unto you,” must be enough for us. And if he only 
be our master, then for his ministers to set up for dictators, and to pretend toa 
supremacy, and an infallibilty, is a daring usurpation of that honour of Christ 
which he will not give to another. Secondly. “ All ye are brethren.” Minis- 
ters are not only brethren to one another, but to the people; and therefore it 
ill becomes them to be masters, when there aré none for them to master it over 
bnt their brethren; yea, and weare all younger brethren, otherwise the eldest 
might claim an excellency of dignity and power, Gen. xlix.3. But to preclude 
that, Christ himself is “the firstborn among many brethren,” Jom, viii. 29. 
“Yeare brethren,” as ye are all disciples of the same master: school-fellows 
are brethren, and as such should help one another in getting their lesson; but 
it will by no means be allowed that one of the scholars step into the master’s 
seat, and give law tothe school If we are all brethren, we must not be many 
masters, Jas. iii. 1. 

Secondly. They are forbidden to ascribe such titles to others, ver. 9: Call 
no man your father upen the earth:” ‘ Constitute no man the father of your 
religion ;’ that is, the founder, author, director, and governor of it. The fathers 
cf our flesh must be called fathers, and as such we must give them reverence, 
but God only must be owned as the Father of our spirits, Heb, xii. 9. Our 
religion must not be derived from, or made to depend upon any man. » We are 
born again to the spiritual and divine life, “not of corruptible seed, but by the 
Word of God,” not “of the will of the flesh, or the will of man, but of God.” 
Now the will of man not being the rise of our religion, must not be the rule of 
it: we must not jurare in verba magistri— not swear to the dictates of any 
creature, not the wisest or best, nor pin our faith on any man’s sleeve, because 
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we know not whither he will carry it. St. Paul calls himself a father to those 
whose conversion he had been an instrument of, 1 Cor. iv. 10; Phile. 10: but he 
retends to no dominion over them, and useth that title to note, not authority 
but affection; therefore he calls them not his obliged, but his beloved sons, 
1 Cor. iv. 14. The reason given is, “ One is your Father, which is in heaven :” 
God is our Father, and is all in all in our religion. He is the fountain of it, 
and its founder ; the life of it, and its Lord; from whom alone, as the original 
our spiritual life is derived, and on whom it doth depend. He is Father of all | 
lights, Jas. i. 17; that “one Father, from whom are all Gangs; and we in | 
him,” Epa. iv. 6. Christ having taught us to say, “Our Father which art 
in heaven ;” let us “call no man father upon earth;” no man, because man is a 
worm, and the son of man is a worm, hewn out of the same rock with us; 
especially not upon earth, for man upon earth is a sinful worm; “there is not | 
a Just man upon earth that doth good and sinneth not,” and therefore not fit to | 
be called father. 
2nd. Here is a precept of humility and mutual subjection, ver. 11. “ He that 
is greatest among you shall be your servant ;” not only call himself so; we | 
know of one that styles himself servus servorum Dei—‘ servant of the servants | 
of God, but acts as Rabbi, and Father, and Master, and Dominus Deus noster 
—‘the Lord our God, and what not; but he shall be so: take itas a promise, | 
he shall be accounted greatest, and stand highest in the favour of God that is | 
most submissive and serviceable; or as a precept, he that is advanced to any 
place of dignity, trust, and honour in the church, “let him be your servant:” 
(some copies read eorw for éorav:) let him not think that his patent of honour is | 
a writ of ease; no, he that is greatest is not a lord, but a minister. St. Paul, | 
who knew his privilege as well as duty, though free from all, yet made himself | 
servant of all, | Cor. ix.19. And our Master frequently pressed it upon his | 
disciples to be humble and self-denying, mild and condescending, and to abound 
in all offices of Christian love, though mean, and to the meanest, and of this | 
hath set us an example. | 
3rd. Here is a good reason for all this, ver. 12. Consider, | 
First. The punishment intended for the proud: ‘“‘ Whosoever shall exalt | 
himself shall be abased.” If God give them repentance, they will be abased 
in their own eyes, and will abhor themselves for it; if they repent not, sooner | 
or later they will be abased before the world. Nebuchadnezzar in the height | 
of his pride was turned to be a fellow-commoner with the beasts; Herod to be 
a feast for the worms; and Babylon, that sat as a queen, to be the scorn of | 
nations. God made the proud and aspiring priests contemptible and base, 
Mail. ii. 9; and the lying prophet to be the tail, Zsa. ix. 15. But if proud men 
have not marks of humiliation set upon them in this world, there is a day 
coming when they shall “rise to everlasting shame and contempt,” Dan. xii. 2: 
so plentifully will he reward the proud doer, Ps. xxxi. 23. } 
econdly. The preferment intended for the humble: “he that shall humble 
himself shall be exalted.” Humility is that ornament which is in the sight of 
God of great price. In this world the humble have their honour of being 
accepted with the holy God, and respected by all wise and good men, of 
being qualified for, and often called out to, the most honourable services; for 
honour is like the shadow, which flees from those that pursue it, and grasp 
atit, but follows those that flee from it. However, in the other world, the 
that have humbled themselves in contrition for their sin, in compliance with 
their God, and in condescension to their brethren, shall be exalted to inherit 
- throne of gtory; shall be not only owned, but crowned, before angels 
and men. 


13 But woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven 
ugainst men: for ye neither go in yourselves, neither 
suffer ye them that are entering to go in. 14 Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make 


long prayer: therefore ye shall receive the greater | 


the law until their distinctions and exactions became almost in- 
tolerable. In all this they protected themselves, consulting their 
own ease and profit; so that while escaping many of the exactions 
which they levied upon the general public, they took a prominent 
part in outward and conspicuous actions which were popularly called 
religious. ; 

xxiii. 8, In this verse the important words “even Christ” are 


regarded as am interpolation, or as explanatory of the word master. 
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damnation. 15 Woe unto you, scribes and Pha- 
risees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte, and when he is made, ye make 
him twofold more the child of hell than yourselves. 
16 Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which say, Who- 
soever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing; but 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, 
he is a debtor! 17 Ye fools and blind: for whether 
is greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the 
gold? 18 And, Whosoever shall swear by the altar, 
it is nothing; but whosoever sweareth by the gift 
that is upon it, he is guilty. 19 Ye fools and 
blind, for whether is greater, the gift, or the altar 
that sanctifieth the gift? 20 Whoso therefore shall 
swear by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all things 
thereon. 21 And whoso shall swear by the temple, 
sweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth therein. 
22 And he that shall swear by heaven, sweareth by 
the throne of God, and by him that sitteth thereon. 
23 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and 
have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, merey, and faith: these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone. 24 Ye 
blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow 
a camel. 25 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye make clean the outside of the 
cup and of the platter, but within they are full of 
extortion and excess. 26 Thou blind Pharisee, 
cleanse first that which is within the cup and platter, 
that the outside of them may be clean also. 27 Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye 
are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s 
bones, and of all uncleanness. 28 Even so ye also 
outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within 
ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 29 Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! because 

e build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteous, 30 And say, If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the 
prophets. 31 Wherefore ye be witnesses unto your- 
selves, that ye are the children of them which killed 
the prophets. 32 Fill ye up then the measure of 
your fathers. 33 Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, 


how can ye escape the damnation of hell? 


In these verses we have eight woes levelled directly against the seribes and 
Pharisees by our Lord Jesus Christ, like so many claps of thunder. or Hashes 
of lightning from mount Sinai: three woes are made to look very dreadful, 
Rev, viii. 13; ix. 10; but_here are eight woes, in opposition to the eight 


| beatitudes, ch. v.3. The Gospel has its woes, as well as the law; and gospel 


curses are, of all other, the heaviest. These woes are the more remarkable, 
not only because of the authority, but because of the meekness and gentleness 
of him that denounced them. e came to bless, and loved to bless; but if his 
wrath be kindled, to be sure there is cause for it; and who shall entreat for 
him that the great Intercessor pleads against? A woe from Christ is a 
remediless woe. This is here the burthen of the song, and.it is a heavy 
burthen; “ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites.” Note, 1. The 
scribes and Pharisees were hypocrites; that is it in which all the rest of ther 
ill characters are summed up: it was the leaven which gave the relish to all 
they said and did. An hypocrite is a stage-player in religion; that is the 

rimary signification of the word; he personates or acts the part of one that 

e neither is nor may be, or perhaps that he neither is nor would be. 2. That 


xxiii. 9. The words “call no man your father ” are simple enough, - 
but expositors have limited them, as they have done others, so as to 
allow a very extensive practice of what seems to be forbidden. The 
names even of pope and abbot both signify “father.” 

xxili. 14, This verse is altogether omitted by some modern editors, 
as 'Tischendorf, Alford, Lachmann, and Tregelles, but some retain it. 
The words do not occur in the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Cambridge 
MSS.; they must nevertheless be very ancient if not original. Dr, 
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hpocrites are in a woful state and condition. ‘ Woe to hypocrites,’ so he sai¢e 
whose saying their case is miserable, makes it so; while they live, their religion 
is vain; when they die, their ruin is great. Now each of these woes against the 
scribes und Pharisees has a reason annexed to it, containing a several crime 
charged upon them, proving their hypocrisy, and justifying the judgment of 
Christ upon them; for his woes, his curses, are never causeless. 

1. They were sworn enemies to the Gospel of Christ, and consequently to the 
salvation of the souls of men, ver.13: they “shut up the kingdom of heaven 
against men;” that is, they did all they could to keep people trom believing in 
Christ, and so entering into his kingdom. Christ came to open the kingdom 
of heaven; that is, to lay open for us_a new and living way into it, to bring 
men to be subjects of that kingdom. Now the scribes and Pharisees, who sat 
in Moses’ seat, and pretended to the key of knowledge, ought to have con- 
tributed their assistance herein, by opening those scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament which pointed at the Messiah and his kingdom in their true proper 
sense; they that undertook to expound Moses and the prophets should have 
shewed the people how they testified of Christ; that Daniel’s weeks were 
expiring, the sceptre was departed from Judah; and therefore now was the 
time for the Messiah’s appearing. Thus they might have facilitated that great 
work, and have helped thousands to heaven; but instead of this they shut up 
the kingdom of heaven; they made it their business to press the ceremonial 
law, which was now in the vanishing; and to suppress the prophecies, which 
were now in the accomplishing ; oa to beget and nourish up in the minds of 
people ne against Christ and his doctrine. 

First. They would not go in themselves: “ Have any of the rulers or of 
the Pharisees believed on him?” Jno. vii. 48. No, they were too proud to stoop 
to his meanness, too formal to be reconciled to his plainness; they did not like 
a religion which insisted so much on humility, self-denial, contempt of the 
world, and spiritual worship. Repentance was the door of admission into 
this kingdom ; and nothing could be more disagreeable to the Pharisees, that 
justified themselves, and admired themselves, than to repent; that is, to accuse, 
and abase, and abhor themselves: therefore they went not in themselves; but 
that was not all. 

Secondly. They would not suffer them that were entering to go in. It is 
bad to keep away from Christ ourselves, but it is worse to keep others from 
him: yet that is commonly the way of hypocrites ; they do not love that any 
should go beyond them in religion, or be better than they. Their not going 
in themselves was a hindrance to many; for having so great an interest in the 

eople, multitudes rejected the Gospel only because their leaders did; but 
bendes that, they opposed both Christ’s entertaining of sinners, Lu. vii. 39 
and sinners entertaining of Christ. They perverted his doctrine, confronted 
his miracles, quarrelled with his disciples, and represented him and his in- 
stitutes and economy to the people in the most disingenuous, disadvantageous 
manner imaginable; they thundered out their excommunications oo those 
that confessed him, and used all their wit and power to serve their malice 
against him: and thus they shut up the kingdom of heaven, so that they 
who would enter into it must suffer violence, ch. xi. 12, and press into it 
(Lu. xvi. 16) through a crowd of scribes and Pharisees, and all the obstruc- 
tions and difficulties they could contrive to Jey in their way. How well is it 
for us that our salvation is not intrusted in the hands of i man, or company 
of men, in the world; if it were, we were undone. They that shut out of the 
church, would shut out of heaven, if they could; but the malice of men cannot 
make the promise of God, to his chosen, of none eftect. Blessed be God, it 
cannot. 
. They made religion and the form of godliness a cloak and stalking- 
horse to their covetous practices and desires, ver. 14. Observe here, 

First. What their wicked practices were: they devoured widows’ houses, 
either by quartering themselves and their attendants upon them for enter- 
tainment, which must be of the best, for men of their figure; or by insinuating 
themselves into their affections, and so getting to be the trustees of their 
estates, which they could make an easy prey of; for who could presume to call 
such as they were to an account? The thing they aimed at, was to enrich 
themselves; and this being their chief and highest end, all considerations of 
justice and equity were laid aside, and eyen widows’ houses were sacrificed 
to this. Widows are of the weaker sex, in its weakest state, easily imposed 
upon, and therefore they fastened on them to make a prey of. They devoured 
those whom by the law of God they were particularly obliged to protect, 
patronize, and relieve. There is a woe in the Old Testament to those that 
made widows their prey, fsa. x. 1, 2; and Christ here seconded it with his woe. 
God is the judge of the widows; they are his peculiar care; he establisheth 
their border, Pr. xv. 25, and espouseth their cause, #’x. xxii. 22, 23: yet these 
were they whose houses the Pharisees devoured by wholesale; so greedy were 
they to get their bellies filled with the treasures of wickedness :.their devour- 
ing notes, not only covetousness, but cruelty in their oppression, described 

ic. iii. 3; they eat the flesh, and flay the skin; and doubtless they did all 
this under colour of law ; for they did it so artfully that it passed uncensured, 
and did not at all lessen the people’s veneration forthem. — ; 

Secondly. What was the cloak with which they covered this wicked practice? 
For a pretence they made long prayers; very long indeed, if it be true, which 
some of the Jewish writers tell us, that they spent three hours at a time in the 
formalities of meditation and prayer, and did it thrice every day, which is more 
than an upright soul, that makes conscience of being inward with God in the 
duty, dares pretend ordinarily to do; but to the Pharisees it was easy enough, 
who never made a business of the duty, and always made a trade of the outside 
of it. By this craft they got their wealth, and maintained their grandeur. lt 
is not probable that these long prayers were extemporary; for then (as 
Mr. Baxter observes) the Pharisees had much more of the gift of prayer than 
Christ’s disciples had; but rather that they were stated forms of words in use 
among them, which they said over by tale, as the papists drop their beads. 
Christ doth not here condemn long prayers, as in themselves hypocritical ; 
nay, if there were not a great appearance of good in them, they would not 
have been used for a pretence; and the cloak must he very thick which was 
used to cover such wicked practices. Christ himself continued all night in 

rayer to God; and we are commanded to pray without ceasing too soon. 
Were there are many sins to be confessed, and many wants to pray for the 
supply of, and many mercies to give thanks for, there is occasion for long 
prayers; but the Pharisees’ long prayers were made up of vain repetitions, 
and, which was the end of them, they were for a pretence. By them they got 
the reputation of pious devout men, that loved prayer, and were the favourites 
of Heaven; and by this means people were made to believe it was not possible 
such men as they should cheat them; and therefore happy the widow that 
could get a Pharisee for her trustee and guardian to her children. bol while 
they seem to soar heavenwards upon the wines of prayer, their eye, like the 
kite’s, was all the while upon their prey on earth, some widow’s house or other 
that lay convenient for them. Thus circumcision was the cloak of the She- 
chemites’ covetousness, Gen. xxxiv. 22, 23: andthe payment of a vow in Hebron, 
the cover of Absalom’s rebellion, 2 Sam. xv.7; and a fast in Jezreel must 
patronize Naboth’s murder, and the extirpation of Baal is the footstool of 
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Popish priests, under pretence of long prayers for the dear, 


masses and dirges, and | know not what stutt, enrich themselves, by devouring 
the houses of the widows and fatherless. Note, It is no new thing for the 
show and form of godliness to be made a cloak to the greatest enormities. 
But dissembled piety, however it passeth now, will be reckoned for as double 
iniquity “in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men.” 


Chirdly, The doom passed upon them for this; “therefore ye shall receive 
the greater damnation.” Note, 1. There are degrees of damnation; there are 
some whose sin being more inexcusable, their ruin will be more intolerable. 


2. The pretences of religion, which hypocrites use to disguise or excuse their 
sin now, will aggravate their condemnation shortly. Such is the deceitfulness 
of sin, that that very thing by which sinners hope to expiate and atone for 


their sins, will come against them, and make their sins more exceeding sinful. 
But it is sad for the criminal when his defence proves his offence, and his 
plea, ‘We have prophesied in thy name, and in thy name made long prayers,’ 
heightens the charge against him. 

Ill. While they were such enemies to the conversion of souls to Christianity, 
they were very industrious in the perversion of them to their faction; they 
shut up the kingdom of heaven against those that would turn to Christ, but 
at the same time compassed sea and land to make proselytes to themselves, 
ver. 15. Observe here, 

First. Their commendable industry in making proselytes to the Jewish 
religion; not only proselytes of the gate, who obliged themselves to no more 
but the observance of the seven precepts of the sons of Noah, but proselytes of 
righteousness, who addicted themselves wholly to all the rites of the Jewish 
religion, for that was the game they flew at: for this, for one such, though 
but one, they compass sea and land, had many a cunning reach, and laid 
many a plot rode, and ran, and sent, and wrote, and laboured unweariedly ; 
and what did they aim at? Not the glory of God, and the good of souls 5 
but that they might have the credit of making them proselytes; and the 
advantage of making a prey of them, when they were made. Note, |. The 
making of proselytes, if it be to the truth and seriowss godliness, and be done 
with a good design, is a good work, well worthy of the utmost care and pains. 
Such is the value of souls, that nothing must be thought too much to do to 
“save a soul from death.” The industry of the Pharisees herein may shew the 
negligence of many, who would be thought to act from better principles, but 
will be at no pains or cost to propagate the Gospel. 2. To make a proselyte 
sea and land must be compassed; all ways and means must be tried; first one 
way, and then another, must be tried; all little enough; but all well paid, if the 
point be gained. 3. Carnal hearts seldom stick at pains to carry on their carnal 
purposes: when a proselyte is to be made to serve a turn for themselves, they 
will compass sea and land to make him, rather than be balked. 

Secondly. Their cursed impiety, in abusing their proselytes, when they were 
made: ye make him the disciple of a Pharisee presently, and he sucks in all 
their notions, and so “ ye make him twofold more the child of hell than your- 
selves.” Note, 1. Hypocrites, while they fancy themselves heirs of heaven, 
are, in the judgment of Christ, the children of hell. The rise of their hypocrisy 
is from hell, for the devil is the father of lies; and the tendency of their 
hypocrisy is towards hell; that is the country they belong to, the. inheritance 
they are heirs to: they are called children of hell, because of their rooted 
enmity to the kingdom of heaven, which was the principle and genius of 
Pharisaism. 2. Though all that maliciously oppose the Gospel are children 
of hell, yet some are twofold more so than others, more furious and biguted 
and malignant. 3. Perverted proselytes are commonly the greatest bigots: 
the scholars outdid their masters; Ist. In fondness of ceremony. The Pharisees 
themselves saw the folly of their own impositions, and in their hearts smiled 
at the obsequiousness of those that conformed to them; but their proselytes 
were eager for them. Note, Weak heads commonly admire those shows and 
ceremonies which wise men (however for public bats they countenance them) 
cannot but think meanly of. 2nd. In fury against Christianity. The proselytes 
readily imbibed the principles which their crafty leaders were not wanting to 
posses them with, and so became extremely hot against the truth. ‘The most 

itter enemies the apostles met with, in all places, were the Hellenist Jews, 
that were mostly proselytes, Acts xiil. 45; xiv. 2—19; xvii. 5; xvili.6. Paul, 
a aisciple of the Pharisees, was exceedingly mad against the Christians, 
Acts xxvi. 11; when his master, Gamaliel, seems to have been more moderate. 

IV. Their seeking of their own worldly gain and honour more than God’s 
glory, put them upon coining false and unwarrantable distinctions, with which 
they led the people into dangerous mistahes, particularly in the matter of vaths, 
which, as an evidence of a universal sense of religion, have been by all nations 
accounted sacred, ver. 16, “ye blind guides.” Note, 1. It is sad to think how 
many are under the guidance of such as are themselves blind; who undertake 
to shew others that way which they are themselves willingly ignorant of: “ His 
watchmen are blind,” Jsa. lvi. 10; and, too often, “the peoplé love to have it 
so,” and say to the seers, “ See not.” But the case is bad when the leaders of 
the people cause them to err, Jsa. ix. 16. 2. Though the condition of those 
whose guides are blind is very sad, yet that of the blind guides themselves is 

et more woful. Christ denounceth a woe to the blind guides, that have the 
hived of so many souls to answer for. Now to prove their blindness, he 
instanceth in the matter of swearing, and shews what corrupt casuists they 
were. 

First. He lays down the doctrine they taught. 1. They allowed swearing by 
creatures, provided they were consecrated to the service of God, and stood in 
any special relation to Pia They allowed swearing by the temple, and the 
altar, though they were the work of men’s hands, intended to be the servants 
of God’s honour, not sharers init. An oath is an appeal to God, to his om- 
niscience and justice; and to make this appeal to any creature is to put that 
creature into the place of God: see Deu. vi. 13. 2. eet distinguished be- 
tween an oath by the temple, and an oath by the gold of the temple; an oath 
by the altar, and by the gift upon the altar ; making the latter binding, but not 
the former. Here was a double wickedness: Ist. hat there were some oaths 
which they dispensed with, and made light of, and reckoned a man was not 
bound by, to assert the truth, or perform a promise. ‘They ought not to have 
sworn by the temple or the altar; but when they had so sworn, they were 
taken in the words of their mouth. That doctrine cannot be of the God of 
truth, which gives countenance to the breach of faith in 7 case whatsoever. 
Oaths are edge tools, and are not to be jested with. 2nd. ‘That they preferred 
the gold before the temple, and the gift before the altar, to encourage people 
to bring gifts to the altar, and gold to the treasures of the temple, which they 
hoped to be gainers by. They who had made gold their hope, and whose eyes 
were blinded by gifts in secret, were great friends to the Corban; and gain 
being their godliness, by a thousand artifices they made religion truckle to 
their worldly interests. Corrupt church guides make things to be sin, or no 
sin, as it serves their purposes, and lay a much greater stress on that which 
concerns their own gain, than that which is for God’s glory, and the good of 
souls. 

Secondly. He shews the folly and absurdity of this distinetion, ver. 17, 19: 
“Ye fools and blind.” It was in the way of a necessary reproof, not an angry 


a 


Conant says it is omitted in the oldest MSS. versions and cita- 
tions, which is an exaggerated statement, as it occurs in both the 
-Peshito and the Curetonian Syriac, and some other very early 
authorities. Still, the verse must be regarded as a doubtful one. 
xxiii, 16—22. Among the idle distinctions introduced were those 
concerning oaths, some of which were regarded as binding, and 
others not so, for reasons as trivial as those which the Jesnit theo- 


logians have urged in like cases. “The gold of the Temple” was 


apparently its money, or the wealth resulting from offerings. Jahn 
says, “ ‘The Jews in the time of Christ were in the habit of swearing 
by the altar, by Jerusalem, by heaven, by the earth, by themselves, 
by their heads, by the goll of the Temple, by sacrifices, &c.” The 
oaths in which the name of God was not introduced were reckoned 
of little obligation, unless, as it would seem, an offering of some kind 
or other to the Temple altar or treasury was implied or expressed. 
The expression in verse 18, “he is guilty,” fails to convey the real 
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reproach, that Christ called them fools. Let it suffice us, from the Word of 
wisdoin, to shew the folly of sinful opinions and practices; but for the fasten- 
ing of the character upon particular persons, leave that to C hrist, who knows 
what is in man, and hath forbidden us to say,“ Thou fool. To convict them 
of folly, he appeals to themselves, “ Whether is greater, the gold,” (the golden 
vessels and ornaments, or the gold in the treasury,) “or the temple that sane- 
tifieth-the gold? the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the gift? Any one will 
ywn, Propter quod aliquid est tale, id est magis tale,— that, on account of 
which any thing is qualified in a particular way, must itself be much more 
qualified in the same way.’ They that sware by the gold of the temple had 
an eye to it as holy; but what was it that made it holy, but the holiness of the 
temple, to the service of which it was appropriated? And therefore the 
temple cannot be less holy than the gold, but must be more so; for the less 
is blessed and sanctified of the better, Heb. vii. 7. The temple and altar were 
dedicated to God fixedly, the gold and gift but secondarily. Christ is our 
aitar, Heb. xiii. 10; our temple, Jno. ii. 21; for it is he that sanctifies all our 
gifts, and puts an acceptableness in them, 1 Pet. ii. 5. _ Those that put their 
own works into the place of Christ’s righteousness, in justification, are guilty 
of the Pharisees’ absurdity, that preferred the gift before the altar. Every 
true Christian is a living temple, and by virtue thereof common things are 
sanctified to him: “unto the pure all things are pure,” Zit. i. 153; and the 
“unbelieving husband is sanctified by the believing wife,’ 1 Cor. vii. 14. 

Thirdly. He rectifies the mistake, ver. 20—22, by reducing all those oaths 
they had invented, to the true intent of an oath, which is, ‘ By the name of the 
Lord;’ so that though an oath by the temple, or the altar, or heaven be for- 
mally bad, yet they are binding: Quod fieri non debuit, factum valet,— ingage- 
ments which ought not to have been made, are yet, when made, binding.” A 
man shall never take advantage of his own fault. 1. He that swears by the 
altar, let him not think to shake off the obligation of it, by saying, The altar is 
but wood, and stone, and brass; for his oath shall be construed most strongly 
against himself, because he was culpable, and so as that the obligation of it 
may be preserved; Ut res potius valeat quam pereat,— the obligation being 
hereby strengthened, rather than destroyed.’ And therefore an oath “by the 
altar” shall be interpreted “ by it, and by all things thereon;” for the appur- 
tenances pass with the principal; and the things thereon being offered up to 
God, to swear by it arid them was, in effect, to call God himself to witness ; 
for it was the altar of God, and he that went to that, went to God, Ps. xliii. 4; 
xxvi.6. 2. He that swears by the temple, if ae understand what he doth, can- 
not but apprehend that the ground of such a respect to it is, not because it is a 
fine house, but because it is the house of God, dedicated to his service, the 

lace which he hath chosen to put his name there; and therefore he “swears 

y it, and by him that dwelleth therein ;” there he was pleased, in a peculiar 
manner, to manifest himself, and give tokens of his presence; so that whoso 
sware by it, sware by Him who had said, “This is my rest; here will I dwell.” 
Good Christians are God’s emples, and the Spirit of God dwella in them, 
1 Cor. iii. 165 vi. 19; and God takes what is done to them as done to himself. 
He that grieves a gracious soul, grieves it and the Spirit that dwells in it, 
Yph. iv. 30. 3. If a man swear by heaven, he sins, ch. v. 34; yet he shall not 
therefore be discharged from the obligation of his oath; no, God will make 
him know that the heaven he swears by is his throne, /sa. Ixvi. 1; and he that 
swears by the throne, appeals to Him that sits upon it, who, as he resents 
the affront done to him in the form of an oath, so he will certainly revenge the 
greater affront done to him by the violation of it. Christ will not countenance 
the evasion of a solemn oath, though never so plausible. 

V. They were very strict cnd precise in the smaller matters of the law, but as 
careless and luose in the weiyhtier matters, ver. 23, 24. ‘They were partial in the 
law, Mal. ii. 9; would pick and choose their duty, according as they were 
interested or stood affected. Sincere obedience is universal; and he that from 
a right principle obeys any of God’s precepts will have respect to them all, 
Ps. exix. 6; but hypocrites, who act in religion for themselves, and not for 
God, will do no more in religion than they can serve a turn by for themselves. 
The partiality of the scribes and Pharisees appears here in two instances : 

First. They observed smaller duties, but omitted greater; they were very 
exact in paying tithes, till it came to mint, anise, and cummin; their exactness 
in tithing of which would not cost them much, but would be cried up and 
they should buy reputation pretty cheap. The Pharisee boasted of this: ‘ I give 
tithes of all that 1 possess,” Zu. xviii. 12. But it is likely they had ends of their 
own to serve, and would find their own account in it; for the priests and 
Levites, to whom the tithes were paid, were in their interests, and knew how 
to return their kindness. Paying tithes was their duty, and what the law 
required. Christ tells them they ought not to leave it undone. Note, All 
ought, in their places, to contribute to the support and maintenance of a stand- 
ing ministry. Withholding tithes is called robbing God, Mal. iii. 8—10. They 
that are taught in the Word, and do not communicate to them that teach them, 
that love a cheap Gospel, come short of the Pharisees. But that which Christ 
here condemns them for is, that they “omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith ;” and their niceness in paying tithes was, if 
not to atone to God, yet at least to excuse and palliate to men the omission of 
those. All the things of God’s law are weighty, but those are most weighty 
which are most expressive of inward holiness in the heart—the instances of 
self-denial, contempt of the world, and resignation to God, in which lies the 
life of religion. Judgment and mercy towards men, and faith towards God 
are the weizhty matters of the law, the good things which the Lord our God 
requires, Mic. vi. 8; to do justly, and love mercy, and humble ourselves by 
faith, to walk with God. This is the obedience which is better than sacrifice, 
or tithe; judgment is preferred before sacrifice, Zsa. i. 11. To be just to the 
priests in their tithe, and yet to cheat and defraud every body else, is but to 
mock God, and deceive ourselves. Mercy also is preferred before sacrifice, 
Hos. vi. 6. To feed those who made themselves fat with the offerings of the 
Lord, and at the same time to shut up the bowels of compassion from a brother 
or asister, that is naked and destitute of daily food—to pay tithe-mint to the 
priest, and to deny a crumb to Lazarus, is to lie open to that judgment without 
mercy which is awarded to those who pretended to judgment, and shewed no 
mercy. Nor will judgment and mercy serve, without faith in Divine revelation; 
for God will be honoured in his truth, as well as in his laws. 

Secondly. They avvided lesser sins, but committed greater, ver. 24. “ Ye blind 
ae tai so he had called them before, ver. 16, for their corrupt teaching; here 

1e calls them so for their corrupt living; for their example was leading, as 
well as their doctrine; and in this also they were blind and partial; they 
strained at a gnat, and swallowed a camel. In their doctrine, they strained 
at gnats, warned people against every the least violation of the tradition of the 
elders ; in their practice, they strained at gnats, heaved at them with a seeming 
dread, as if they had a great abhorrence of sin, and were afraid of it in the least 
instance; but they made no difliculty of those sins which, in comparison with 
them, were as a camel toa gnat. When they devoured widows’ bouren the 

did indeed swallow a camel; when they gave Judas the price of innocent blood, 
and yet scrupled to put the returned money into the treasury, ch. xxvii. 63 
when they would not go into the judgment hall, for fear of being defiled, an 
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| yet would staua at the door, and cry out against the noly Jesus, Jno. «viii. | 


| instance of honowr done to decease 


sense to modern ears; the meaning is, “he is bound,” or under an 
wpligation to perform his oath. The Syriac idiom scarcely dis- 
tinguishes between guilt, condemnation, and debt, the notion being 
that of liability or accountableness. 

xxiii. 23. To “tithe” is either to exact or to render a tenth. Here 
the word is employed to denote that the scribes and Pharisees gave 
tithes so carefully that even the herbs of their gardens were not 
overlooked. Yet these punctilious observers of ceremony neglected 
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when they quarrelled with the disciples for eating with unwashen hands, an 
yet, for the filling of the Corban, taught people to break the fifth commandment, 
—they strained at gnats, or less things, and yet swallowed camels. It is not the 
scrupling of a little sin that Christ here reproves; if it be a sin, though buta 
gnat, it must be strained at; but the doing of that, and then swallowing a 
camel—in the lesser matters of the law to be superstitious, and to be profane 
in the greater —is the hypocrisy here condemned. 

VI. They were all for the outside, and not at all for the inside of retigion; 
they were more desirous and solicitous to appear pious to men, than to 
approve themselves so towards God. ‘This is illustrated by two similitudes : 

First. They are compared to a vessel that is clean washed on the outside, 
but all dirt within, ver. 25,26. The Pharisees placed religion in that which, at 
best, was but.a point of decency, the washing of cups, Mar. vii.4: they were in 
care to eat their meat in clean cups and platters, but made no conscience of 
getting their meat by extortion, and using it to excess. Now what a foolish 
thing would it be for a man to wash only the outside of a cup, which is to be 
looked at; and to leave the inside dirty, which is to be used: so they who only 
avoid scandalous sins, that would spoil their reputation with men, but allow 
themselves in heart wickedness, which renders them odious to the pure and 
holy God. In reference to this, Observe, 1. The practice of the Pharisees: 
they made clean the outside. In those things which fell under the observation 
of their neighbours, they seemed very exact; and carried on their wicked 
intrigues with so much artifice, that their wickedness was not suspected: 
people generally took them for very good men; but within, in the recesses of 
their hearts, em the close retirements of their lives, they were full of extortion 
and excess, of violence and incontinence; so Dr. Hammond ; that is, of injus- 
tice and intemperance; while they would seem to be godly, they were neither 
sober nor righteous; their inward part was very wickedness, Ps. v.93; and that 
we are really, that we are inwardly. 2. The rule Christ gives in opposition to 
this practice, ver. 26. It is addressed to the blind Pharisee. They thought 
themselves the seers of the land, Jno. ix. 40; but Christ calls them blind. 
Note, Those are blind in Christ’s account, who (how quick-sighted soever 
they are in other things) are strangers, and no enemies, to the wickedness of 
their own hearts; that see not, and hate not, the secret sin that lodgeth there. 
Self-ignorance is the most shameful and hurtful ignorance, Rev. ili. 17. ‘Che rule 
is, “cleanse first that which is within.” Note, The principal care of every one 
of us should be, to wash our hearts from wickedness, Jer. iv. 14. The main 
business of a Christian lies within, to get cleansed from the filthiness of the 
spirit. Corrupt affections and inclinations,—the secret lusts that lurk in the 
soul, unseen and unobserved,—those must first be mortified and subdued; 
those sins must be conscientiously abstained from, which the eye of God only 
is a witness to, who searcheth the heart. Observe, The method prescribed : 
“cleanse first that which is within;” not that only, but that first; because, if 
due care be taken concerning that, the outside wil be clean also. External 
motives and inducements may keep the outside clean, while the inside is filthy ; 
but if renewing, sanctifying grace make clean the inside, that will have an in- 
fluence upon the outside, for the commanding principle is within. If the heart 
be well kept, all is well; “for out of it are the issues of life:” the eruptions 
will vanish of course: if the heart and spirit be made new, there will be a new- 
ness of life: here, therefore, we must begin with ourselves; “first cleanse that 
which is within:” we then make sure work, when this is our first work. 

Secondly. They are compared to whited sepulchres, ver. 27, 28. \. They were 
fair without; “like sapalsnites: which appear beautiful outward.” Some make 
it to refer to the custom of the Jews to whiten graves, only for the notifying of 


| them, especially if they were in unusual places, that people might avoid them, 


because of the ceremonial pollution contracted by the touch of a grave, 
Num. xix. 16. And it was part of the charge of the overseers of the highways 
to repair that whitening when it was decayed. Sepulchres were thus made 
remarkable, 2 Kin. xxiii. 16,17. The formality of hypocrites, by which they study 
to recommend themselves to the world, doth but make all wise and good men 
the more careful to avoid them, for fear of being defiled by tiem: “ Beware of 
the scribes,” Lu. xx. 46. It rather alludes to the custom of whitening the sepul- 
chres of eminent persons, for the beautifying of them. It is said here, ver, 29, 
that they garnished “the sepulchres of the righteous,” as it is usual with us to 
erect monuments upon the graves of great persons, and to strew flowers on the 
graves of dear friends. Now, the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees 
was like the ornaments of a grave, or the dressing up of a dead body, only for 
show. ‘The top of their ambition was to appear righteous before men, and to 
be applauded and had in admiration by them. But, 2. They were foul within, 
like sepulchres, “full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness:” so vile are our 
bodies when the soul has deserted them. Thus were eh full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity. Hypocrisy is the worst iniquity of all other. Note, It is possible for 
those that have their hearts full of sin, yet to have their lives free from blam 
and to appear very good. But what will it avail us to have pneugood word o 
our fellow-servants, if our Master do not say, “ Well done?” hen all other 
graves are opened, these whited sepulchres will be looked into, and the dead 
men’s bones and all the uncleanness shall be brought out, aud be spread before 
all the host of heaven, Jer. viii. 1,2; for it is the day when God shall judge, not 
the shows, but the secrets of men: and it will then be small comfort to them 
who shall have their portion with hypocrites, to remember how creditably and 
plausibly they went to hell applaneee by all their neighbours. 

VII. They pretended a dea of kindness for the memory of the prophets that 
were dead and gone, while they hated and persecuted those that were present with 
them. This is put last, because it was the blackest part of their character. 
God is jealous for his honour in his laws and ordinances, and resents it, if they 
be profaned and abused; but he has often expressed a no less jealuusy for his 
honour in his prophets and ministers, and resents it worse, if they be wronged 
and persecuted: and therefore, when our Lord Jesus comes to this head, he 
speaks more fully than upon any of the other, ver. 29—37; for he that toucheth 
his ca leveed toucheth his anointed, and toucheth the apple of his eye. Ob- 
serve, here 

First. ‘The respect which the scribes and Pharisees pretended for the pro- 
phets that were gone, ver. 29, 30. This was the varnish, and that in which 
they outwardly appeared righteous. 1. They honoured the relics of the pro- 
phets; they built their tombs, and garnished their sepulchres. In seems the 

laces of their burial were known: David’s sepulchre was with them, Acts ii. 29, 
There was a title upon the sepulchre of the man of God, 2 Kin. xxiii. 17; and 
Josiah thought it respect enough not to move his bones, ver. 28. But they 
would do more, rebuild and beautify them. Now consider this, Ist. As an 

prophets, who, while they lived, were 
counted as the offscouring of all things, and had all manner o: evil spoken 
against them falsely. Note, God can extort, even from bad men, an acknow- 
ledgment of the honour of piety and holiness. Them that honour God, he 
will honour; and sometimes with those from whom contempt is expected, 
2 Sam. vi. 27. “The memory of the just is blessed,” when the names of those 
that hated and persecuted them shall be covered with shame. ‘The honour of 
constancy and resolution in the way of duty will be a lasting honour; and 


the vital obligations of God’s law. They scrupulously paid their 
tithes, but were too often unjust, unmerciful, and unfaithful; very 
much as happens in our own day. Anise is believed to be the plant 
called dill, which is grown in the East, and is mentioned in the 
Talmud as liable to tithe. Cummin is similarly cultivated for 
domestic purposes, as also is mint, which is said to be one of the 
bitter herbs eaten at the Passover with the lamb. 

xxiii. 24, To “strain ata gnat”’ in colloquial English is to swallow 
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those that are mamfest to God, will be mamfest in the consciences of those 
about them. 2nd. As an instance of the hypocrisy of the scribes and Pharisees, 
who paid this respect to them. Note, Carnal people can easily honour the 
memories of faithtul ministers that are dead and gone; because they do not re- 
prove them, nor disturb them in their sins. Dead prophets are seers that see 
not, and those they can bear well enough; they do not torment them, as the 
-iving witnesses do, that bear their testimony, viva voce,— with a living voice,’ 
Rev. xi. 10. They can pay a respect to the writings of the dead prophets, which 
tel them what they should be; but not the reproofs of the living prophets, which 
tell them what they are. Sit divus, modo non sit vivus,— Let there be saints, but 
let them not be living here.’ The extravagant respect which the church of Rome 
pays to the memory of saints departed, especially the martyrs, dedicating days 
and places to their names, enshrining their relics, praying to them, and offering 
to their images, while they make themselves drunk with the blood of the saints 
of their own day, is a manifest proof that they not only succeed, but exceed, 
the scribes and Pharisees, in a counterfeit, hypocritical religion, which builds 
the prophets’ tombs, but hates the prophets’ a orrine: 

2. They protested against the murder of them, ver. 30: “If we had been in 
the days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them.” They 
would never have consented to the silencing of Amos, and the imprisonment of 
Micaiah ; to the putting of Hanani in the stocks, and Jeremiah in th: dungeon; 
to the stoning of Zechariah, and the mocking of all the messengers of the Lord, 
and the abuses put upon his prophets: no, not they; they would sooner have 
lost their right hands than have done any such thing: “ What! is thy servant 
a dog?” And yet they were at this time plotting to murder Christ,-to whom 
all the prophets bare witness. They think, if they had lived in the days of the 
prophets, they would have heard them gladly, and obeyed; and yet rebelled 
against the light that Christ brought into the world. But it is certain a Herod 
and a Herodias to John Baptist, would have been an Ahab and a./ezebel to 
Plijah. Note, The deceitfulness of sinners’ hearts appears very much in this, 
that while they go down the stream of the sins of their own day, they fancy 
they should have swum against the stream of the sins of the former cays; that 
if they had had other people’s opportunities, they would have improved them 
more faithfully; had been in other people’s temptations, -they would have 
resisted them more vigorously; when yet they improve not the opp >rtunities 
they have, nor resist the temptations they are in. e are sometimes thinking, If 
we had lived when Christ was upon earth, how constantly we would have fol- 
lowed him ; we would not have despised and rejected him, as they then did; and 
yet Christ, in his Spirit, in his Word, in his ministers, is still no better treated. 

Secondly. Their enmity and opposition to Christ and his Gospel notwith- 
standing, and the ruin they were bringing upon themselves, and upon that 
generation thereby, ver. 31 —33. Observe here, 1. The indictment proved: 
“ Ye be witnesses against yourselves.’’ Note, There are no hopes for sinners’ 
escaping the judgment of Christ, for want of proof against them, when it is 
easy to find them witnesses against themselves; and their very pleas will not 
only be overruled, but turned to their conviction; and their own tongues shall 
be made to fall upon them, /s. lxiv. 8. 1st. By their own confession, it was the 
great wickedness of their forefathers to kill the prophets; so that they knew 
the fault of it, and yet were themselves guilty of the same fact. Note, They 
who condemn sin in others, and yet allow the same or worse in themselves, are 
of all others most inexcusable, Jtom. i. 32; ii, 1: they knew they ought not 
to have been partakers with persecutors, and yet were the followers of 
them, Such self-contradictions now will amount to self-condemnation in the 
great day. Christ puts another construction upon their building of the tombs 
of the prophets, than what they intended; as if, beautifying their graves, they 
justified their murderers, Zu. xi. 48; for they persisted in the sin. 2nd. By their 
own confession, these notorious persecutors were their ancestors ‘ye are the 
children of them.” They meant no more but that they were their children by 
blood and nature; but Christ turns it upon them, that they were so by spirit 
and disposition: You are of those fathers, and their lusts you will do. They 
are, as you say, your fathers, and you do partizare, —‘ take after your fathers.’ 
Jt is the sin that runs in the blood among you; “ As your fathers did, so 
do ye,” Acts vii. 51. They came of a persecuting breed, were a seed of evil 
dvers, Isa. i. 4; risen up in their fathers’ stead, Nwm. xxxii, 14. Malice, and 
envy, and cruelty were bred in the bone with them; and they had formerly 
espoused it for a principle, to do as their fathers did, Jer. xliv. 17. And it is 
observable here, ver. 30, how careful they are to mention the relation; ‘ they 
were our fathers that killed the prophets; and they were men in honour and 
power, whose sons and successors we are.” If they had detested the wicked- 
ness of their ancestors, as they ought to have done, they would not have been 
so fond to cail them their fathers; for it is no credit to be akin to persecutors, 
though they had never so much dignity and dominion. 

2. The sentence passed upon them. Christ here proceeds, 1st. To give them up 
to the sin, asirreclaimable, ver. 32: ‘¢ Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers.” 
If Ephraim be joined to idols, and hate to be reformed, let him alone. ‘‘ He that is 
filthy, let him be filthy still.’ Christ knew they were now contriving his death 
and in « few days would accomplish it. ‘Well,’ saith he, ‘go on with your plot, 
take your course: walk in the way of your heart, and in the sight of your eyes, 
and see what will come of it.’ ‘‘ What thou doest, do quickly.” ‘ You will but fill 
up the measure of guilt, which will then overflow in a deluge of wrath.’ Note, 
First. There is a measure of sin to be filled up, before utter ruin comes upon 
persons and families, churches and nations. God will bear long, but the time 
will come when he can no longer forbear, Jer. xliv. 22. We read of the measure 
of the Amorites, that was to be filled, Gen. xy. 16; and the harvest of the earth 
being ripe for the sickle, Rev. xiv. 15, 19; and of sinners making an end to deal 
treacherously, arriving to a full stature in treachery, /sa. xxxili. 1. Secondly, 
Children fill up the measure of their fathers’ sins, when they are gone, if they 
persist in the same, or the like. That national guilt, which brings national 
ruin, is made up of the sin of many, in several ages; and in the successions of 
societies there is a score going on; for God justly visits the iniquity. of the 
fathers upon the children that tread in the steps of it. Thirdly. Persecuting 
Christ, and his people, and ministers, is a sin that fills the measure of a nation’s 
guilt sooner than any other. This was it that brought wrath without remedy 
upun the fathers, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 16; and wrath to the utmost npon the children 
too, | Thes.ii.16. This was shat fourth transgression which, when added to the 
uther three, the Lord would not turn away the punishment, Am. i. 3, 6, 9, 11, 13. 
Fourthly. It is just with God to give those up to their own hearts’ lusts that 
obstinately persist in the gratification of them. Those that will run headlong 
to ruin, let the reins be laid in their neck ; and it is the saddest condition a man 
can be in on this side hell. 2nd. He proceeds to give them up to the ruin, as 
irrecoverable, to a personal ruin in the other world, ver. 33: “ Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell?” ese are 
atrange words to come from the mouth of Christ, into whose lips gi ce was 
poured; but he can, and will; speak terror; and in these words he ex lains and 
sums up the eight woes he had denounced against the scribes and Pharisees. 
Here is, Fisrt. “Their description: “ Ye serpents.” Doth Christ call names? 
Yes; but this doth uot warrant us todo so. He infallibly knew what was in 
man; and knew them to be subtle as serpents; cleaving to the earth, feeding co 


it with difficulty ; but it is now generally understood that the Greek 
means to “strain out.” The Jews could not swallow the gnat, but 
they carefully strained their liquor to avoid it. 

xxiii. 25. The religion which is here condemned is that which has 
more regard to external observances than to internal excellence. 

xxiii. 27. Once a year, on the 15th day of the month Adar, the 
tombs were whitewashed or whitened with a kind of chalk or lime — 
a practice which was justified by Ezek. xxxix. 15, and was observed 
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dust ; they had a specious outside, but were within malignant; had Po -* Mnder 
their tongues, the seed of the old serpent. They were “a generatio of 
vipers ;” they, and those that went before them: they, and those that joinea 
with them, were a generation of envenomed, enraged, spiteful adversaries to 
Christ and his Gospel. ‘They loved to be called of men Rabbi, Rabbi: but 
Christ calls them serpents and vipers; for he gives men their true characters 
and delights to put contempt upon the proud. Secondly. Their doom. He 
| represents their condition as very sad, and in a manner desperate: “ How can 
| ye escape the damnation of hell?” Christ himself preached hell and dam- 
nation, tor which his ministers have often been reproached by those that care 
not to hear it. Note, Ist. “'The damnation of hell” will be the fearful end of 
all impenitent sinners. This doom, coming from Christ, was more terrible 
than coming from all the prophets and ministers that ever were; for he is the 
Judge, into whose hands the keys of hell and death are put; and his saying 
they were damned, made them so. 2nd. There is a way of escaping this dam- 
nation; this is implied here: some are delivered from the wrath to come. 
3rd. Of all sinners, those who are of the spirit of the scribes and Pharisees are 
least likely to escape this damnation; for repentance and faith are necessary to 
that escape; and how will they be brought to these, who are so conceited of 
themselves, and so prejudiced against Christ and his Gospel as they were? 
How could they be healed and saved, that would not bear to have their wound 
searched, nor the balm of Gilead applied to it? Publicans and harlots, who 
were sensible of their disease, and applied themselves to the Physician, were 
more likely to “escape the damnation of hell” than those, who, though they 
were in the high road to it, were confident they were in the way to heaven. 


34 Wherefore, behold, I send unto you prophets, 
and wise men, and scribes: and some of them ye 
shall kill and crucify; and some of them shall ye 
scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them from 
city to city: 35 That upon you may come all the 
righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood 


of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias son of 


Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and 
the altar. 36 Verily I say unto you, All these things 
shall come upon this generation. 37 O Jerusalem 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would [ 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 


J 5 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not ! 


38 Behold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late. 39 For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me 
henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh 


in the name of the Lord. 


We have left the blind leaders fallen into the ditch under Christ’s sentence, 
into the damnation of hell; let us see what will become of the blind followers 
of the body of the Jewish church, and particularly Jerusalem. 

I. Jesus Christ designs yet to try them with the means of grace: “I send unto 
you prophets, and wise men, and scribes.’? The connexion is strange: You are 
a generation of vipers, not likely to escape the damnation of hell; one would 
think it should follow, Therefore you shall never have a prophet sent to you any 
more; no, ‘‘ therefore I will send you prophets,” to see if you will yet at length 
be wrought upon, or else to leave you inexcusable, and to justify God in your 
ruin. Itis therefore ushered in with a note of admiration, Behold! Observe, 
First. It is Christ that sends them: ‘tI send.’’ By this he avows himself to be 
God, haying power to gift and commission prophets. It is an act of kingly 
office; he sends them as ambassadors, to treat with us about the concerns of our 
souls. After his resurrection he made this word good, when he said, “So send 
1 you,’’ Jno. xx. 21. Though now he appeared mean, yet he was intrusted with 
this great authority. Secondly, He sends them to the Jews first; ‘I send tlem 
to you.? They began at Jerusalem, and wherever they went they observed this 
rule, to make the first tender of gospel grace to the Jews, Acts xiii, 46. Thirdly, 
Those he sends are called “ prophets, wise men, and scribes,” — Old Testament 
names for New Testament officers; to shew that tlhe ministers sent to them 
now, should not be inferior to the prophets of the Old Testament, to Sclomon 
the wise, or Ezra the scribe. The extraordinary ministers, which in the first 
ages were divinely inspired, were as the prophets, commissioned immediately 
from Heaven; the ordinary settled ministers that were then, and continue in 
the church still, and will do to the end of time, are as the wise men and _ scribes, 
to guide and instruct the people in the things of God. Or, we may take the 
apostles and evangelists for the prophets and wise men, and the pastors and 
teachers for the scribes, instructed to the kingdom of Heaven, ch. xiii. 52; for 
the office of a scribe was honourable, till the men dishonoured it. 

Il. He foresees and foretells the ill usage that his messengers would meet with 
among them: ‘Some of them ye shall kill, and crucify;’? and yet I will send 
them. Christ knows beforehand how ill his servants will be treated, and yet 
sends them, and appoints them their measure of sufferings; yet he loves them 
never the less for his thus exposing them, for be designs to glorify himself by 
their sufferings, and them after them; and will balance them, though not pre- 
vent them. Goce: First. The cruelty of these persecutors: “ye shall kill, 
and crucify them.” It is no less than the blood, the life-blood, that they thirst 
after; their lust is not satisfied with anything short of their destruction, 
Ex. xv.9. They killed the two Jameses, crucified Simon the son of Cleophas, 
and scourged Peter and John; thus did the members partake of the sufferings 
of the Head; he was killed and crucified. and so were they. Christians must 
expect to resist unto blood. Secondly. Their unwearied industry: ‘Ye shall 
| persecute them from city to city.’”” As the apostles went from city to city to 
preach the Gospel, the Jews dodged them, and haunted them, and stirred up 
persecution against them, dcfs xiv. 19; xvii. 13. They that did not believe in 
Judea, were more bitter enemies to the Gospel than any other unbelievers, 
Rom. xv. 31. Thirdly, The pretence of religion in this: they scourged them in 


not only for the sake of appearance, but to render such places con- 
spicuous, and therefore easily to be avoided. The Jews regarded all 
connected with the dead as unclean, and therefore never venerated 
the relics which occupy so prominent a position in some perverted 
forms of Christianity, especially the Romish. 

xxiii. 29. Observe, however, that the Jews erected monuments to 
some, and decorated the sepulchres of others who had been famous 
in their lives. 
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their synagogues. their places of worship, where they kept their ecclesiastical 
courts ; so that they did ic as a piece of service to the church ; cast them out, 
and said, “ Let the Lord be glorified,” Jsa. Ixvi. 5; Jno. xvi. 2. | We ba 
Ill. He imputes the sin of their fathers to them, because they imitated it igs That 
upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, ver ee 36. 
Though God bear long with a persecuting generation, he will not beat a wares 
and patience abused turns into the greatest wrath. The longer sinners lave 
been heaping up treasures of wickedness, the deeper and fuller will the trea- 
sures of wrath be; and the breaking of them up will be like breaking up the 
fountains of the great deep. Observe, 


ous Abel,” for he obtained witness from heaven that he was righteous ; God 
testifying of his gifts.” How early did martyrdom come into the world! ‘The 
first that died, died for his religion; and being dead, he yet speaketh. His 


Whom ye slew;” ye of 
This is instanced in, because the 


and reformation. : : ‘ 

1V. He laments the wickedness of Jerusalem, and justly upbraids them with the | 
miny hind offers he had made them, ver. 37.. See with what concern he speaks 
of that city: “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem;” the repetition is emphatical, and 
speaks abundance of ecommiseration. A day or two before, Christ had wept 
over Jerusalem, now he sighed and groaned over it; Jerusalem, the vision of 
peace, so it signifies, must now be the seat of war and confusion; Jerusalem, 
that had been the joy of the whole earth, must now be a hissing, and an asto- 
nishment, and a by-word; Jerusalem, that has been a city compact together, 
shall now be shattered and ruined by its own intestine broils; Jerusalem, the 
place that God has chosen to put his name there, shall now be abandoned to the 
spoil, and the robbers, Lam. i.1; iv.1. But wherefore will the Lord do all this 
to Jerusalem? Why, “Jerusalem hath grievously sinned,” Lam. i. 8. 

First. She persecuted God’s messengers: “thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them that are sent unto thee.” This sin is especially charged upon 
Jerusalem, because there the sanhedrim, or great council, sat, who took cogni- 
zance of church matters, and therefore a prophet could not perish but in Jeru- 
salem, Lu. xiii. 33. It is true they had not now a power to put any man to 
death, but they killed the prophets in popular tumults, mobbed them, as 
Stephe, and put the Roman powers on to kill them. At Jerusalem, where 
the Gospel was first preached, it was first persecuted, Acts viii. 1; and that 
place was the head quarters of the persecutors; thence warrants were issued 
out to other cities, and thither the saints were brought bound, Acts ix. 2. 
“Thou stonest them:” that was a capital punishment, in use only among the 
Jews; by the law false prophets and seducers were to be stoned, Deu. xiii. 10; 
under colour of which law they put the true prophets to death. Note, It has 
often been the artifice of Satan to turn that artillery against the church, which 
was originally planted in the defenee of it. Brand the true prophets as seducers 
and the true professors of religion as heretics and schismatics, and then j# will 
be easy to persecute them. There was abundance of other wickedness in 
Jerusalem, but this was the sin that made the loudest @ ,, and which tod had 
an eye to more than any other, in bringing that ruin upon them; as 2 Kin. xxiv. 4; 
2 Chr. xxxvi. 16. Observe, Christ speaks in the present tense; “thou killest, 
and stonest;” for all they had done, and all they would do, was present to 
Christ's notice. j i 

Secondly. She refused and rejected Christ and gospel offers. The former was 
asin without remedy, this against the remedy. Hereis, 1. The wonderful grace 
and favour of Jesus Christ towards them: “ How often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings!” Thus 
kind and condescending are the offers of gospel grace, even to Jerusalem’s 
children, as bad as she is, the inhabitants, the little ones, not excepted. Ist. The 
favour proposed, was the gathering of them. Christ’s design is to gather poor 
souls, gather them ‘in from their wanderings, gather them home to himself, as 
the centre of unity; for to him must the gathering of the people be. He would 
have taken the whole body of the Jewish nation into the church, and so gathered 
them all (as the Jews used to speak of pe under the wings of the Di- 
vine Majesty: it is here illustrated by a humble similitude, as a hen clucks her 
chickens together. Christ would have gathered them, First. With such a 
tenderness of atfection as the hen doth, that has by instinct a strange concern 
for her young ones: Christ’s gathering souls comes from his love, Jer. xxxi. 3. 
Secondly. For the same end: the hen “ gathereth her chickens under her wings” 
for protection and safety, and for warmth and comfort. Poor souls have in 
Christ both refuge and refreshment. The chickens naturally run to the hen 
for shelter, when they are threatened by the birds of prey. Perhaps Christ 
refers to that promise, Ps. xci. 4, “ He shall cover thee with his feathers.” 
There is healing under Christ’s wings, Mal. iv. 2; that is more than the hen has 
for her shickens. 2nd. The forwardness of Christ to confer this favour. His 
otters are, First. Very free: ‘I would have done it.’ Jesus Christ is truly | 


xxiii, 32, Lange notes that “Chrysostom says this was spoken 
prophetically; Grotius, permissively. De Wette and Meyer make it 
an ironical imperative. If this is irony, it is Divine irony.’ The 
Pharisees were even now scheming how they might put him to death. 

xxiii. 34. The language here rises to a sublime elevation, which is 
trely heroic, and in it Jesus exhibits himself in a more emphatic 
manner than before in this Gospel, arrayed in the full grandeur of 
Messianic dignity. The prophets, wise men, and scribes of the 
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willing to receive and save poor souls that come to him: he desires not their 
ruin; he delights in their repentance. Secondly. Very frequent: “ how often. 
Christ often came up to Jerusalem, preached and wrought miracles there: and 
the meaning of all this was, he would have gathered them. He keeps account 
how often his calls have been repeated. As often as we have heard the sound of 
the Gospel, as often as we have felt the strivings of the Spirit so often Christ 
would have gathered us. 

Thirdly. Their wilful refusal of this grace and favour: “ Ye would not.” 
How emphatically is their obstinacy opposed to Christ’s mercy! “1 would, and 
ye would not.” _He was willing to save them, but they were not willing to be 
saved by him. Note, It is wholly owing to the wicked wills of sinners, that 
they are not gathered under the wings of the Lord Jesus. They did not like 
the terms upon which Christ proposed to gather them, and loved their sins, and 
yet trusted to their righteousness; they would not submit, either to the grace 
of Christ, or to his government; and so the bargain broke off. 

V. He reads Jerusalem's doom, ver, 38, 39: “ Therefore, behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate;” both the city and the temple, God’s house and their 
own, all shall be laid waste. But it is especially meant of the temple, whick 
they boasted of, and trusted to: that holy mountain, because of which they 
were so haughty. Note, They that will not be gathered by the love and grace 
of Christ, shall be consumed and scattered by ae wrath, “I would, and you 
would not ;” “ Israel would none of me, so I gave them up,” Ps. 1xxxi. 11, 12. 

First. Their house shall be deserted: “it is left unto you.” Christ was now 
departing from the temple, and never came into it again, but by this word 
abandoned it to ruin. They doted on it, would have it to themselves; Christ 
must have no room or interest there: ‘ Well,’ saith Christ, ‘it is left to OU} 
take it, and make your best of it; I will never have anything more to do with it. 
They had made it a house of merchandise, and a den of thieves, and so it is 
left to them. Not long after this the voice was heard in the temple, ‘ Let us 
depart hence.’ When Christ went, Ichabod, the glory departed. ‘Their eity 
also was left to them, destitute of God’s presence and grace. He was no longer 
a wall of fire about them, nor the glory in the midst of them. 

Secondly. It shall be desolate: ‘it is left unto you desolate ;” it is left Epymos, a 
wilderness. 1. It was immediately, when Christ left it, in the eyes of all that 
understood themselves, a very dismal, melancholy place: Christ’s departure 
makes the best furnished, best replenished place a wilderness; though it be the 
temple, the chief place of converse: for what comfort can there be where 
Christ is not? Though there may be a crowd of other contentments, yet if 
Christ’s special spiritual presen ee be withdrawn, that soul, that place, is be- 
come a wilderness, a land of darkness, a darkness itself: and this comes of 
men’s rejecting Christ, and driving him away from them. 2. It was, not long 
after, destroyed and ruined, and not one stone left upon another. The lot of 
Jerusalem's enemies, will now become Jerusalem’s lot; to be “made of a city 
a heap; of a defenced city a ruin,” Isa. xxv. 2: a lofty city laid low, even to 
the ground, Jsa. xxvi. 5. ‘The temple, that holy and beautiful house, became 
desolate. When God goes out, all enemies Break in. 

VI. Here is the final farewell that Christ took of them and their temple: “Ye 
ae not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh.” This 
speaks, 

First. His departure from them. The time was at hand when he should leave 
the world to go to his Father, and be seen no more: after his resurrection he 
was seen only by afew chosen witnesses, and they saw him not long; but he 
soon removed to the invisible world, and there will be till the time of the resti- 
tution of all things; when his welcome at his first coming will be repeated with 
loud acclamations, “ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” Christ 
will not be seen again till he comes in the clouds, “and every eye shall see him,” 
Rev. i. 7; and then, even they who, when time was, rejected and pierced him, 
will be glad to come in among his adorers: then every knee shall bow to him, 
even those that had bowed to Baal; and even the workers of iniquity will then 
ery, “Lord, Lord,” and will own, when his wrath is kindled, that “ Blessed are 
all thes that put their trust in him.” Would we have our lot in that day, with 
those that say, “ Blessed is he that cometh;” let us be with them now, with 
them that truly worship and truly welcome Jesus Christ. 

Secondly. Their continued blindness and obstinacy: “ Ye shall not see me;” 
that is, not see me to be the Messiah, (for otherwise they did see him upon the 
cross,) not see the light of the truth concerning me. nor the things that belong 
to your peace, till ye shall say, ‘‘ Blessed is he that cometh.” ‘They will never 
be convinced till Christ’s second coming convinceth them; when it will be too 
late to make an interest in him, and nothing will remain but “a fearful lookin 
for of judgment.” Note, 1. Wilful blindness is often punished with judicia’ 
blindness: if they will not see, they shall not see; with this word he concludes 
his public preaching. After his resurrection, which was the sign of the prophet 
Jonas, they should have no other sign given them, till they should see the sign 
of the Son of man, ch. xxiv. 30. 2. When the Lord comes with ten thousand 
of his saints, he will convince all, and will force acknowledgments from the 
proudest of his enemies, of his being the Messiah; and even they shall be found 
liars to him. They that would not now come at his call, shall then be forced to 
depart with his curse. The chief priests and scribes were displeased with the 
children for crying hosanna to Christ; but the day is coming when proud perse- 
cutors would gladly be found in the condition of the meanest and poorest they 
now trample upon. They who now reproach and ridicule the hosannas of the 
saints, will be of another mind shortly; it were therefore better to be of that 
mind now. Some make this to refer to the conversion of the Jews to the faith 
of Christ; then they shall see him, and own him, and say, “ Blessed is he that 
cometh;” but it seems rather to look further, for the complete manifestation of 
Chvist, and conviction of sinners, is reserved to be the glory of the last day. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Christ’s preaching was mostly practical; but in this chapter we have a prophetical dis- 
course, a prediction of things to come; but such as had a practical tendency, and was 
intended not to gratify the curiosity of his disciples, but to guide their consciences and 
conversations ; and it is therefore concluded with a practical application. The church 
has always had particular prophecies, besides general promises, both for direction and 
for encouragement of believers: but it is observable, Christ preached this prophetical 
sermon in the close of his ministry, as the Apocalypse is the last book of the New Testa- 
ment, and the prophetical books of the Old Testament are placed last, to intimate to us, 
that we must be well grounded in plain truths and duties, and those must first be well 
digested, before we dive into those things that are dark and difficult; many run them- 
selves into confusion, by beginning their Bible at the wrung end, Now in this chapter 
we have, I. The occasion of this discourse, ver. 1—3. II. The discourse itself: in 
which, 1. The prophecy of divers ever.ts, especially referring to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and the utter ruin of the Jewish church and nation, which was now hastening 
on, and was completed about forty years after; the prefaces to that destruction, the 
concomitants, and consequences of it; yet looking further to Christ's coming at the 
end of time, and the consummation of all things, of which that was a type and figure, 
ver. 4—31, 2. The practical application of this prophecy for the awakening and quick 
eniay of his disciples, to prepare for these great and awful things, ver. 32—51. 


tuture are sent by him: “Behold, I send unto you prophets,” &e. 
Language like this represents the claim to authority more than 
human, and is fatal to Unitarian principles. 

xxiii. 37. On the words ‘“‘as a hen,” &c., commentators have re 
marked that the figure of a hen was -rten used by the rabbins ot 
the Shechinah, as gathering the proselytes under the shadow of its 
wings. The children of Jerusalem are the citizens, though all Israel 
seems to be implied, 


BT 
ND Jesus went out, and 
departed from the temple : 
and his copies came to 


him for to shew him the 


buildings of the temple. 2 


And Jesus said unto them, 


See ye not all these things ? 


verily I say unto you, There 
shall not be left here one 
stone upon another, that 
shall not be thrown down. 3 And as he sat upon 
the mount of Olives, the disciples came unto him 
privately, saying, Tell us, when shall these things be ? 
and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the 
end of the world ? 


_ Here is, I. Christ's quitting the temple, and his public work there. He had said 
in the close of the foregoing chapter, “ your house is left unto you desolate ;” 
and here he made his words good, “ he went out, and departed from the temple.” 
The manner of expression is observable; he not only went out of the temple, 
but departed from it, took his final farewell of it; he departed from it, never to 
return to it any more; and then immediately follows a prediction of its ruin. 
Note, That house is left desolate indeed which Christ leaves. ‘ Woe unto them 
when I depart,” Hos. ix. 12; Jer. vi. 8. It was now time to groan out their 
Ichabod, “ The glory is departed;” “their defence is departed.” Three days 
after this, the veil of the Walks was rent: when Christ left it, all became 
common and unclean. But Christ departed not till they drove him away; 
did not reject them till they first rejected him. 
Il. His private discourse with his disciples. 
not leave the twelve, who were the seed of the gospel church; which the cast- 
ing off of the Jews was the enriching of. When he left the temple, his disciples 
left it too, and came to him. Note, It is good being where Christ is, and leay- 
ing that which he leaves. They came to him to be instructed in private, when 
his public preaching was over; for the “secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him.” He had spoken of the destruction of the Jewish church to the mul- 
titude in parables, which here, as usual, he explains to his disciples. Observe, 
First. His disciples came to him, “ to shew him the buildings of the temple.” 
It was a stately and beautiful structure, one of the wonders of the world; 
no cost was spared, no art left untried, to make it sumptuous. Though it 
came short of Solomon’s temple, and its beginning was small, yet its latter end 
did greatly increase. It was richly furnished with gifts and offerings, to which 
there were continual additions made. They shewed Christ these things, and 
desired him to take notice of them, either, 1. As being greatly pleased with 
them themselves, and expecting he should be so too. They had lived mostly in 
Galilee, at a distance from the temple, had seldom seen it, and therefore were 
the more struck with admiration at it; and thought he should admire as much 
as they did all this glory, Gen, xxxi.1; and would have him divert himself 
after his preaching, and from his sorrow which they saw him perhaps almost 
overwhelmed with, with looking abouthim. Note, Even good men are apt to he 
too much enamoured with outward pomp and gaiety, and to overvalue it, even 
in the things of God; whereas we should be as Christ was, dead to it, and look 
upon it with contempt. The temple was indeed glorious; but, Ist. Its glor 
was sullied and stained with the sin of the priests and people. That wicke 
doctrine of the Pharisees, which preferred the gold before the temple that 
sanctified it, was enough to deface the beauty of all the ornaments of the 
temple. 2nd. Its glory was eclipsed, and outdone by the presence of Christ 


in it, who was “the glory of this latter house,” Hag. ii. 9; so that the buildings | 


had no glory in comparison with that glory which excelled; or 2. As pitying 
that this house should be left desolate; they ““shewed him the buildings,” as if 
they would move him to reverse the sentence: ‘Lord, let not this holy and 
beautiful house, where our fathers praised thee, be made a desolation.’ They 


forgot how many providences concerning Solomon’s temple had manifested | 


how little God cared for that outward glory, which they had so much admired, 
when the people were wicked, 2 Chr. vii. 21: “This house, which is high,” sin 
will bring low. Christ had lately looked upon the precious souls, and wept 
for them, Lu. xix. 41. The disciples look upon the pompous buildings, and 


are ready to weep for them. In this, as in other things, his thoughts are not | 


like ours. It was weakness, and meanness of spirit in the disciples, to be so 
fond of fine buildings—it was a childish thing. Animv magno nihil magnum,— 
*To a great mind nothing is great.’—Seneca. ‘ 

Secondly. Christ hereupon foretels the utter ruin and destruction that was 


coming pose this place, ver. 2. Note, A believing foresight of the defacing of | 


all worldly glory, will help to take us off from admiring it, and overvaluing 
it. The most beautiful body will be shortly worm’s meat ; and the most beau- 
tiful building a ruinous heap. And shall we then set our eyes upon that which 
so soon is not? and look upon that with so much admiration, which ere long, 
we shall certainly look upon with so much contempt? ‘See ye net all these 
things?” ‘They would have Christ look upon them, and be as much in love 
with them as they were: he would have them look upon them, and be as dead 
to them as he was. There is such a sight of these things as will do us good; so 
to see them, as to see through them; and see to the end of them. Christ, in- 
stead of reversing the degree, ratifies it: “‘ Verily I say unto you, there shall 
not be left one stone upon another.” 1. He speaks of it as a certain ruin: “I 
say unto you,” I that know, what f say, and know how to make good what I 
say. ‘Take my word for it, it shall be so: I, the Amen, the true witness, say it 
to you. All judgment being committed to the Son, the threatenings as well as 
the promises are all yea and amen in him, Heb. vi. 17,18. 2. He speaks of it 
as an utter ruin. The temple shall not only be stripped, and plundered, and 
defaced, but utterly demolished, and laid waste: “not one stone shall be left 
upon another.” Notice is taken in the building of the second temple, of the 
laying of one stone upon another, Hag. ii. 15; and here, in the ruin, of not leav- 
GZ one stone upon another. ‘The story tell us, that this was fulfilled in the 
latter ; for though Titus, when he took the city, did all he could to preserve 
the temple, yet he could not restrain the enraged soldiers from destroying it 
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xxiii. 39. Three periods are proposed as intended here—the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the second advent, and the restoration of 
the Jews. 

_ xxiv. 1. Much has been said on our Lord’s final departure from 
the Temple, as ominous or symbolical of the calamities which were 
impending. The Jewish writings record that about forty years 
before the fall of the Temple the central light of the holy candlestick 
became extinct, the scarlet wool on the horns of the scapegoat lost 


He left the temple; but he did | 
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utterly; and it was done to that degree, that Turnus Rufus ploughed up the 
ground on which it had stood; and that scripture was fuinlled, Mic. iii. 12: 
Sion shall for your sake be ploughed as a field.” And afterwards in Julian the 
apostate’s time, when the Jews were encouraged by him to rebuild their tem- 
ple, in opposition to the Christian religion, what remained of the ruins was 
quite pulled down, to level the ground for a new foundation; but the attempt 
was defeated by the miraculous eruption of fire out of the ground, which 
destroyed the foundation they laid, and frightened away the builders. Now 
this prediction of the final and irreparable ruin of the temple, includes a pre- 
diction of the period of the Levitical priesthood, and the ceremonial law. 
Thirdly. The disciples, not disputing either the truth or the equity of this 


|| sentence, nor doubting of the accomplishment of it, inquire more particularly 


of the time when it should come to pass, and the signs of its approach, ver. 3. 
Observe, 1. Where they made this inquiry, privately, as he sat upon the mount 
of Olives; probably, he was returning to Bethany, and there sat down by the 
way to rest him, ‘he mount of Olives directly faced the temple, and from 
thence he might have a full prospect of it at some distance. There he sat asa 
judge upon the bench: the temple and city before him as at the bar; and thus 
he passed sentence on them. We read, Hze. xi. 23, of the removing of the 
glory of the Lord from the temple to the mountain ; so Christ, the great She- 
chinah, here removes to this mountain. 2. What the inquiry itself was: 
“When shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of 
the end of the world?” Here are three questions which they put. Ist. Some 
think these questions do all point at one and the same thing: the destruction 
of the temple, and the period of the Jewish chureh and sation, which Christ 
had himself spoken of as his coming, ch. xvi. 28; and which would be ‘the eon- 
summation of the age ;’ for so it may be read, the finishing of that dispensation; 
or, they thought the destruction of the temple must needs be the end of the 
world. If that house be laid waste, the world cannot stand; for the rabbis 
used to say, that the house of the sanctuary was one of the seven things for 
the sake of which the world was made; and they think, if so, the world will 
not survive the temple. 2nd. Others think their question: “ When shall these 
things be?” refers to the destruction of Jerusalem; and the other two to the 
end of the world; or, Christ’s coming may refer to his setting up his gospel 
kingdom; and the end of the world to the day of judgment. I rather incline to 
think, that their question looked no further than the event Christ now fore- 
told; but it appears by other passages, they had very confused thoughts of 
future events; so that, perhaps, it is not possible to put any certain construc- 
tion upon this question of theirs. But Christin his answer, though he doth not 
expressly rectity the mistakes of his disciples, that must be done by the pouring 
out of the Spirit, yet looks further than their question, and instructs his church, 
not only concerning the great events of that age, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but concerning his second coming at the end of time: which here he insensibly 
slides into a discourse of ; and of that, it is plain, he speaks in the next chapter, 
which is a continuation of this sermon. 


4 And Jesus answered and said unto them, Take 
heed that no man deceive you. 5 For many shall 
come in my name, saying, [ am Chirist ; and shall 
deceive many. 6 And ye shall hear of wars and 
rumours of wars: see that ye be not troubled: for 
all these things must come to pass, but the end is 
not yet. 7 For ration shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom: and there shall be fa- 
mines, and pestilences, and earthquakes, in divers 

laces. 8 All these are the beginning of sorrows. 
9 Then shall they deliver you up to be aftlicted, 
and shall kill you: and ye shall be hated of all na- 
tions for my name’s sake. 10 And then shall many 
be offended, and shall betray one another, and shall 
hate one another. 11 And many false prophets 
shall rise, and shall deceive many. 12 And because 
iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax 
cold. 13 But he that shall endure unto the end, 
the same shall be saved. 14 And this gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a 
witness unto all nations; and then shall the end 
come. 15 When ye therefore shall see the abomi- 
nation of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
stand in the holy place, (whoso readeth, let him un- 
derstand:) 16 Then let them which be in Judea, 
flee into the mountains: 17 Let him which is on 
the housetop not come down to take any thing out 
of his house: 18 Neither let him which is in the 
field return back to take his clothes. 19 And woe 
unto them that are with child, and to them that give 
suck in those days! 20 But pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter, neither on the sabbath day: 


its colour, the lot of the Lord fell on the left hand, and the doors of 
the Temple, which were closed at night, were found open in the 
morning. About the same time the power to pronounce capital 
sentences was taken away, and the Sanhedrim lost its fixed place of 
sitting. All these things seemed to forebode greater disasters, and 
were so explained by the rabbins. It is exceedingly to be regretted 
that these words have not been left as the conclusion of chap. xxiii. 
At the conclusion of his divine philippic, “Jesus went out and 
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21 For then shall be great tribulation, such as was 
not since the beginning of the world to this time, no, 
nor ever shall be. 22 And except those days should 
be shortened, there should no flesh be saved: but 
for the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened. 
23 Then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here zs 
Christ, or there; believe it not. 24 For there shall 
arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew 

reat sions and wonders; insomuch that, if 2 were 
nossible, they shall deceive the very elect. 25 Be- 
Pola, I have told you before. 26 Wherefore if they 
shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert; go 
not forth: behold, he is in the secret chambers ; 
believe it not. 27 For as the lightning cometh out of 
the east, and shineth even unto the west ; so shall also 
the coming of the Son of man be. 28 For whereso- 
ever the carease is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together. 29 Immediately after the tribulation of 
those days shall the sun be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from 
heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be 
shaken: 30 And then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of man in heaven: and then-shall all the tribes 
of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory. 31 And he shall send his angels with 
a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds, from one end 
of heaven to the other. 
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HOUSETOPS.—Scee ver. 17. 


The disciples had asked concerning the times when these things should be, 
and Christ gives them no answer to that, after what number of days and years 
his prediction should be accomplished ; for it is not for us to know the times, 
Acts i. 7; but they had asked, “ What shall be the sign?” and that question 
he answers fully, for we are concerned to understand the signs of the times, 
ch, xvi. 3. Now the prophecy primarily repects the events near at hand: the 
destruction_of Jerusalem, the period of the Jewish church and state, the call- 
ing of the Gentiles, and the setting up of Christ’s kingdom in the world; but 
as the prophecies of the Old Testament, which have an immediate reference to 
the affairs of the Jews, and the revolutions of their state, yet under the figure 
of them, do certainly look further to the gospel church, and the kingdom of 
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the Messiah, and are so expounded in the New Testament ;—and such expres- 
sions are found in those predictions as are peculiar thereto, and not applicable 
otherwise ;—-so this prophecy, under the type of Jerusalem’s destruction, Mnoks as 
far forward as the general judgment; and, as is usual in prophecies, some pass- 
ages are most applicable to the type, and others to the anti-type; and towards 
the close, as usual, it points more particularly to the latter. And it is observ- 
able, that what Christ here saith to his disciples, tends more to engage their 
caution, than to satisfy their curiosity; more to prepare them for the eveuts 


‘that should happen, than to give them a distinct idea of the events themselves. 


This is that good understanding of the times we should all covet, from thence 
to infer what Israel ought to do. And so this prophecy is of standing, lasting 
use to the church, and will be so to the end of time: for “the thing that has 
been is that which shall be,” Heel. i. 5—7, 9; and the series, connexion, and 
presages of events, are much the same still that they were then: so that upon 
the prophecy of this chapter, pointing at that event, moral prognostications 
may be made, and such constructions of the signs of the times, as the wise 
man’s heart will know how to improve. f 

I. Christ here foretels the going forth of deceivers. He begins with a caution: 
“Take heed that no man deceive you.” They expected to be told when these 
things should be, to be let into that secret; but this caution is a check to 
their curiosity: ‘ What is that you? Mind you your duty, follow me, and be not 
seduced from following me.’ Those that are most inquisitive concerning the 
secret things which belong not to them, are easiest imposed upon by seducers, 
2 Thes. ii. 3. The disciples, when they heard that the Jews, their most invete- 
rate enemies, should be destroyed, might be in danger of falling into security; 
‘Nay,’ saith Christ, ‘you are more exposed other ways: seducers are more dan- 
serous enemies to thechurch than persecutors.’ Three times in this discourse 

e mentions the false prophets’ appearing, which was 1. A presage of Jeru- 
salem’s ruin. Justly were they that killed the true prophets, left to be ensnared 
by false prophets ; and that crucified the true Messiah, left to be deceived and 
broken by talse Christs, and pretended Messiahs. ‘The appearing of these 
was the occasion of dividing that people into parties and factions, which made 
their ruin the more easy and speedy; and the sin of the many that were led 
aside by them, helped to fill the measure. 2. It was a trial to the disciples of 
Christ; and therefore agreeable to their state of probaticn, that they which 
rake perfect may be made manifest. Now concerning these deceivers, observe 
nere, 

First. The pretences they should come under: Satan acts most mischievously 
when he appears as an angel of light. The colour of the greatest good is often 
the cover of the greatest evil. 1. ‘There should appear false prophets, ver. 11, 24: 
the deceivers would pretend to Divine inspiration, an immediate mission, and 
a spirit of prophecy, when it was all a lie. Such there had been formerly, 
Jer. xxiii. 16; Hze. xiii. 6; as was foretold, Deu. xiii. 3. Some think the se- 
ducers here pointed to, were such as had been settled teachers in the church, 
and had gained reputation as such; but afterwards betrayed the truth they 
had taught, and revolted to error; and from such the danger is the greater, 
because least suspected. One false traitor in the garrison, may do more mis- 
chief than a thousand avowed enemies without. 2. There should appear false 
Christs, coming in Christ’s name, ver. 5: assuming to themselves the name 
peculiar to him, and saying, “I am Christ,” pseudo-Christs, ver. 24. There 
was at that time a general expectation of the sr poets of the Messiah: they 
spoke of him, as he that should come, but when he did come, the body of the 
nation rejected him; which those who were ambitious of making themselves a 
name took advantage of, and set up for Christs. Josephus speaks of several 
such impostors, between this and the destruction of Jerusalem: one Theudas, 
that was defeated by Cuspius Fadus; another, by Felix; another, by Festus. 
Dositheus said he was the Christ foretold by Moses, Origen adv. Cels.: see 
Aets vy. 36,37; xxi. 28: Simon Magus pretended to be * the great power of God,” 
Acts viii. 10. In after ages there have been such pretenders, one about an 
hundred years after Christ, that called himself Barcochebas, ‘the son of a star,’ 
but proved Barcosba, ‘the son of a lie;’ and about fifty years ago, Sabbati-Levi, 
set up for a Messiah in the Turkish empire, and was hugely caressed by the 
Jews, but in a short time his folly was made manifest: see Sir Paul Ricaut’s 
History. The Popish religion doth in efect set up a false Christ; the pope 
comes in Christ’s name as his vicar, but invades and usurps all his offices; and 
so is arival with him, and as such an enemy to him, a deceiver, and an anti- 
Christ. 3. These false Christs, and false prophets, would have their agents 
and emissaries busy in all places, to draw people in to them, ver. 23: then when 
public troubles are great and threatening, and people will be catching at any 
thing that looks like deliverance, then Satan will take the advantage of impos- 
ing on them; then they will say, ‘Lo, here isa Christ, or there is one, but do 
not mind them. The true Christ did not strive or cry, nor was it said of him, 
Lo here, or, Lo there, Lu. xvii. 21; therefore, if any man say so concerning him, 
look upon it as a temptation. The hermits, that place religion in a monas- 
tical life, say, “he is in the desert;” the priests, who make the consecrated 
wafer to be Christ, say he is év rots rapevots,—‘ in the cupboards,’ “in the secret 
chambers :” lo, he is in this shrine, in that image. Thus some appropriate Christ’e 
spiritual presence to one ee or persuasion, as if they had the ee he ga! of 

Jhrist and Christianity, and the kingdom of Christ must stand and fall, mus 
live and die with them; lo, he is in this church, in that council; whereas Christ 
is all in all, not here or there: but meets his people with a blessing, in every 
place where he records his name. 

Secondly. The proofs they should offer for the making good of these pre- 
tences: “ They shall shew great signs and wonders,” ver. 24; not true miracles. 
those are a Divine seal, and with those the doctrine of Christ stands confirmed: 
and therefore if any offer to draw us from that by signs and wonders, we mus* 
have recourse to that rule given of old, Deu. xiii 1—3: “If the sign or wonder 
come to pass,” yet follow not him that would tw to serve other gods, or 
believe in other Christs, for “the Lord your God proveth you.” But these 
were lying wonders, wrought by Satan, (God permitting him,) who is “ the 
prince of the power of the air,” 2 Thes. ii. 9. It is not said they shall wok 
miracles, but “they shall shew great signs ;” they are but a show; either the ° 
impose upon men’s credulity by-false narratives, or deceive their senses by 


‘| tricks of legerdemain, or arts of divination, as the magicians of Egypt by thei 


enchantments. 

Thirdly. The success they should have in these attempts. 
deceive many,” ver. 5, and again, ver. 11. Note, ‘The devil and his instrumentr 
may prevail far in deceiving poor souls. Few find the strait gate, but man; 
are drawn into the broad way; many will be imposed upon by their signs an 
wonders, and many drawn in by the hopes of deliverance from their oppres- 
sions. Note, Neither miracles nor multitudes are certain signs of a true church, 
for all the world wonders after the beast, Rev. xiii. 3. 2. They shall deceive 
if it were possible, “ the very elect,” ver. 24. This speaks, Ist. The strengtr af 
the delusion; it is such as many shall be carried away by, (so strong shal! the 
stream be,) even those that were thought to stand fast. Men’s knowledge, 
zifts, learning, eminent station, and long profession, will not secure them; but 
notwithstanding these, many will be deceived ; nothing but the almighty grace 
of God, pursuant to his eternal purpose, will be a protection. 2nd. ‘he safety 


1, They “shall 


2” 


departed from the Temple ;” with which words chap. xxiii. should 
have closed. The next fact, “and his disciples came to him,” &c., 
though closely following in order of time, should have commenced 
the following chapter, if a chapter is needed at all. Josephus, in his 
« Antiquities ” (book xv., chap. 11), gives a considerable account of 
the work of Herod upon the Temple here mentioned. 

xxiv. 2. Of the actual fall of the Temple before the victorious 
arms of Titus, details are recorded by Josephus in his “ Wars.” 
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xxiv. 3. The word for “world” here properly signifies a period of 
time, and has no reference to the material structure of the globe, 
Hence various explanations have been suggested as to the period 
intended. Very likely the dispensation of Judaism was meant 
primarily. i 

xxiv. 5. Several facts occurred which fulfilled this prediction. 
For a single example see the account of Theudas in Josephus 
(“ Antigq.,” xx. 5). west 2: 


* nant, 
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of the elect, in the midst of this danger; which is taken for granted in that 
parenthesis, “if it were possible,” plainly implying that it is not possible, for 
they are kept by the power of God, “that the purpose of God, according to 
the election, may stand,” It is possible for those that have been enlightened 
to fall away, Heb. vi. 4—6, but not for those that were elect. If God’s chosen 
ones should be deceived, God’s choice would be defeated, which is not to be 
imagined, for whom he did predestinate, he called, justified, and glorified, 
Rom. viii. 30. They were given to Christ, and of all that were given to him, 
he will lose none, Jno. x. 28. Grotius will have this to be meant of the great 
difficulty of drawing the primitive Christians from their religion, and quotes 
\t as used proverbially by Galen, when he would express a thing very difh- 
cult, and morally impossible, he saith, ‘You may sooner draw away a Christian 
from Christ.’ ® 

Fourthly. The repeated cautions which our Saviour gives to his disciples to 
stand upon their guard against them. ‘Therefore he gave them warning, that 
they might watch, ver. 25: “ Behold, I have told you before.” He that is told 
before where he will be assaulted, may save himself as the king of Israel did, 
2 Kin. vi. 9,10. Note, Christ’s warnings are designed to engage our watchful- 
ness ; and though the elect shall be preserved from delusion, yet they shall be 
preserved by the use of appointed means, and a due regard to the cautions of 
the Word: we are kept through faith: faith in Christ’s word, which he has told 
us before. 1. We must not believe those that say, “ Lo, here is Christ, or, Lo, 
he is there,” ver. 23. We believe that the true Christ is at the right hand of 
God, and that his spiritual presence is where two or three are gathered together 
in his name; believe not those therefore who would draw you off froma Christ 
in heaven, by telling you he is any where on earth; or draw you off from the 
catholic church on earth, by telling you he is here or he is there: believe it not. 
Note, There is not a greater enemy to true faith than vain credulity ; the simple 
believeth every on and runs after every cry; Méurvnoo amoretv,— beware of 
believing.’ 2. We must not go forth after those that say, “ He is in the desert, 
or, He is in the secret chambers,” ver. 26; we must not hearken to every empiric 
and pretender, nor follow every one that pts up the finger to point us toanew 
Christ and a new Gospel; “ go not forth,” for if you do, eeu are in danger of 
being taken by them: therefore keep out of harm’s way ; “ be not carried about 
with every wind;” many a man’s vain curiosity to go forth hath led him into a 
fatal apostacy ; yeur strength at such a time is to sit still, “to have the heart 
established with grace.” 

Il. He foretels wars and great commotions among the nations, ver. 6, 7. 
When Christ was born there was a universal peace inthe empire; the temple of 
Janus was shut; but think not that Christ came to send or continue such a 
peace, Lu. xii. §1;n0, his city and his wall are to be built even in troublesome 
times, and even wars shall forward his work. From the time that the Jews 
rejected Christ, and he left their house desolate, the sword did never depart 
from their house; the sword of the Lord was never quiet, because he had given 
it a charge against an hypocritical nation, and the people of his wrath, and by it 
brought ruin upon them, Here is, 4 

First. A prediction of the event of the day; you will now shortly “hear of 
wars, and rumours of wars;” when wars are they will be heard, for “every 
battle of the warrior is with confused noise,” Tsa. ix. 5. See how terrible it is, 
Jer. iy. 19: Thou hast heard, O my soul, the alarm of wars; even the quiet 
in the land, and the least inquisitive after new things, cannot but hear the 
rumours of wars. See what comes of refusing the Gospel; those that will not 
hear the messengers of peace, shall be made to hear the messengers of war. 
God has a sword ready to avenge the quarrel of his covenant, his new cove- 
“Nation shall rise up against nation,” that is, one part or province of 
the Jewish nation against another, one city against another, 2 Chr. xv. 5,6; and 
im the same province and city, one party or faction shall rise up against ano- 
ther, so that they shall be devoured by, and dashed in pieces against one 
another, Jsa. ix. 19, 21. 

. Secondly. A prescription of the duty of the day: “See that ye be not 
troubled.” Is that possible? To hear sich sad news, and not be troubled? 
Yet where the heart is fixed, trusting in God, it is kept in peace, peace; and is 
not afraid; no, not of the evil tidings of wars and rumours of wars; no, not the 
noise of ‘Arm, arm.’ “ Be not troubled,” My pocta%e; be not put into confusion 
or commotion ; not put into throes, as a woman with child, by a fright. “ See 
that ye be not,” opare. Note, There is need of constant care and watchfulness 
to keep trouble from the heart, when there are wars abroad ; and it is against 
the mind of Christ that his peo le should have troubled hearts, even in troublous 
times. We must not be troubled, for two reasons: 1. Because we are bid to 
expect this. The Jews must be punished, ruin must be brought upon them; 
by this the justice of God and the honour of the Redeemer must be asserted 

and therefore “all those things must come to pass;” the word is gone out o 

God’s mouth, and it shall be accomplished in its season. Note, The considera- 
tion of the unchangeableness of the Wivine counsels, which govern all events, 
would compose and quiet our spirits, whatever happens. God is but’ perform- 
ing the thing that is appointed for us, and our inordinate trouble is an inter- 
pretative quarrel with that appointment. Let us therefore acquiesce, because 
these things must come to pass, not only necessitate decreti,—‘ as the product of 
the Divine counsel,’ but necessitate medii,—‘ as a means in.order to a further 
end.’ The old house must be taken down (though it cannot be done without 
noise, and dust, and danger,) ere the new fabric can be erected: the things that 
are shaken (and ill shaken they were) must be removed, that the things which 
cannot be shaken may remain, Heb. xii. 27, 2. Because we are still to expect 
worse: “ The end is not yet.” The end of time is not, and while time lasts we 
must expect trouble, and that the end of one affliction will be but the beginning 
of another; or, the end of these troubles is not yet, there must be more judg- 
ments than one made use of to bring down the Jewish power. More vials of 
wrath must yet be poured out; there is but one woe passed, more woes are yet 
to come, more arrows are yet to be spent upon them out of God's quiver; 
therefore be not troubled, do not give way to fear and trouble, sink not under 
the present burthen, but rather gather in all the strength and spirit you have 
to encounter what is yet before you. Be not troubled to hear of wars and 
rumours of wars, for then what will become of you when the famines and 
pestilences come? If it be to us a vexation but to understand the report 
tsa. xxviii. 19, what will it be to feel the stroke when it toucheth the bone an 

the flesh? If running with the footmen weary us, how shall we contend with 
horses? And if we be frightened at alittle brook in our way, what shall we do 
in the swellings of Jordan? Jer, xii.5. ‘ 3 \ 

IJ! He foretels other judgments more immediately sent of God: “ Famines, 
and pestilences, and earthquakes.” Famine is often the effect of war, and pes- 
tilence of famine. These were the three judgments which David was to choose 
one vut of, and he was ina strait, for he knew not which was the worst; but 
what dreadful desolatiuns will they make when they all pour in together upon 
a people? Besides war, and that is enough, there shall be, ; 

‘irst. Famine, signitied by the black horse under the third seal, Rev. vi. 5, 6. 
We reaa of a fainine in Judea, not long after Christ’s time, which was very im- 
poverishing, Acts xi, 28, 29; but the ecrest famine was in Jerusalem during the 


siege. See Lam. iv. 9, 10. 


xxiv. 6. A simple catalogue of events answering to the details of 
our Lord’s prophecy would require more space than we can allot. 
The reader would do well to refer to such coliections as those which 
have been made by Dr. Lardner, Bishop Newton, and Dr. Keith, in 
their published works. ; 

xxiv. 9. The introduction of this premonition shows that the 
persecutions of the Church of Christ were to commence before the 
fall of the Temple and nation of the Jews. It was so, for, not to 
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Secondly. Pestilences, signified by the pale horse, and ’eath upon him, and 
| the grave at his heels, under the fourth seal, Rev. vi, 7,8. This destroys with- 
out, distinction, and in a little time lays heaps upon heaps. 

Thirdly. Earthquakes in divers places, or from place to place, pursuing those 
that flee from them, as they did trom the earthquake in the days of Uasiab 
Zec. xiv. 5. Great desolations have sometimes been made by earthquakes, o 
late, and formerly ; they have been the death of many and the terror of more. 
In the apocalyptic visions, it is observable, that earthquakes bode good, and no 
evil to the church, Rev. vi. 12; compare ver. 15; xi. 12, 13, 19; xvi. 17—19. 
When God shakes terribly the earth, Zsa. ii, 21, it is to shake the wicked out of 
it, Jub xxxviii. 13, and to introduce the desire of all nations, Hag. ii. 6,73 but 
here they are spoken of as dreadful judgments, and yet but “the beginning of 
sorrows,” divwv, of travailing pains, which grow even the longer the more quick 
and violent. Note, When God judgeth, he will overcome; when he begins in 
wrath, he will make a full end, 1 Sam. iii. 12. When we look forward to the 
eternity of misery that is before the obstinate refusers of Christ and his 
Gospel, we may truly say, concerning the greatest temporal judgments, they 
are but the beginning of sorrows; as bad as things are with them, there is 
worse behind. 

IV. He foretels the persecution of his own people and ministers, anda general 
apostacy, and decay in religion thereupon, ver. 9, 10, 12, 13. Observe, 

First. The cross itself foretold, ver.9. Note, Of all future events we are as 
much concerned, though commonly as little desirous, to know of our own suffer- 
Ings as of any thing else. Then when famines and pestilences prevail, then they 
shall impute them to the Christians, and make that a pretence for persecutin 
them; Christianos ad leones,—‘ away with Christians to the lions.’ Christ had tol 
his disciples, when he first sent them out, what hard things they should suffer ; 
but they had hitherto experienced little of it, and therefore he minds them 
of it again, that the less they had suffered, the more was behind to be filled 
up, Col. i. 24. 1. They shall be afflicted with bonds and imprisonments, cruel 
mockings and scourgings, as blessed Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 23—25; not killed outright, 
but killed all the day long, in deaths often, killed so as to feel themselves die 
| made a spectacle to the world, 1 Cor. iv. 9, 1l._ 2. They shall be killed; so cruel 
are the church’s enemies, that nothing less will satisfy them than the blood of 
the saints, which they thirst after, suck, and shed like water. 3. They “shall 
be hated of all nations for Christ’s name’s sake,” as he had told them before, 
ch, x. 22, The world was generally leavened with an enmity and malignity to 
Christians. The Jews, though spiteful to the heathen, yet were never perse- 
cuted by them, so as the Christians were; they were hated by the Jews that 
were dispersed among the nations, were the common butt of the world’s malice. 
What shall we think of this world, when the best men had the worst usage in 
it? It is the cause that makes the martyr, and comforts him ; it was for Christ's 
sake that they were thus hated. Their professing and preaching his name in- 
censed the nations so much against them ; the devil finding a fatal shock thereby 
given to his kingdom, and that his time was likely tu be short, came down, 

aving great wrath. 

_ Secondly. The offence of the cross, ver. 10,12. Satan thus carries on his 
interest by force of arms, though Christ at length will bring glory to himself 
out of the sufferings of his people and ministers. Three ill effects of persecu- 
tion are here foretold: 1. The apostacy of some. When the profession of 
Christianity begins to cost men dear, “then shall many be offended ;” shall first 
fall out with, and then fall off from, their profession; they will begin to pick 
quarrels with their religion, sit loose to it, grow weary of it, and at length 
revolt from it. Note, Ist. It is no new thing (though it is a strange thing) for 
those that have known the way of righteousness to turn aside out of it. Paul 
often complains of deserters, who began well, but something hindered them; 
they were with us, but go out from us, because never truly of us, | /no. ii. 19. 
Weare told of it before. 2nd. Suffering times are shaking times, and those fall 
in the storm that stood in fair weather, like the stony ground, ch. xiii. 21. 
Many will follow Christ in the sunshine that will shift for themselves, and 
leave him to do so too in the cloudy dark day. They like their religion while 
they can have it cheap, and sleep with it ina whole skin; but if their profession 
cost them any thing, quit it presently. 2. The malignity of others. When 
persecution is in fashion, envy, enmity, and malice are strangely diffused into 
the minds of men by contagion; and charity, tenderness, and moderation are 
looked upon as singularities, which make a man like a speckled bird; then they 
“shall meteay one another,” that is, those that have treacherously deserted their 
religion, shall hate and betray those who adhere to it, for whom they have pre- 
tended friendship: apostates have commonly been the most bitter and violent 
persecutors. Note, Persecuting times are discovering times: wolves in sheep's 
elcthing will then throw off their disguise, and appear wolves. ‘They “shall 
betray one another and hate one another.” The times must needs be perilous 
|‘ when treachery and hatred, two of the worst things that can be, because 
| directly contrary to two of the best, truth and love, shall have the ascendant. 
| This seems to refer_to the barbarous treatment which the several contending 
| factions among the Jews gave to one another; and justly were they who ate 
| wp God’s people as they ate bread, left thus to bite and devour one another, 
| till they were consumed one of another: or it may refer to the mischiefs done 
' to Christ’s disciples, by those that were nearest them, as ch. x. 21: “the brother 
‘ shall deliver up the brother to death.” 3. The general declining and cooling of 
| most, ver. 12. In seducing times, when false prophets arise, in persecuting 
. times, when the saints are hated, expect these two things: Ist. The abounding 
of iniquity. Though the world always lies in wickedness, yet there are sume 
times in which it may be said, that iniqnity doth in a special manner abound; as 
when it is more extensive than ordinary, as in the old world, when all flesh had 
corrupted their way; and when it is more excessive than ordinary, when vio- 
lence is risen up to a rod of wickedness, Hze. vii. 11: so that hell seems to be 
broke luose in blasphemies against God, and enmities to the saints. 2nd. ‘The 
abating of love. This is the consequence of the former, “ because iniquity shall 
abound, the love of many shall wax cold;” understand it in general of true 
serious godliness, which is all summed up in love: it is too common for pro- 
fessors of religion to grow cool in their profession, when the wicked are hot in 
_ their wickedness; as the church of Ephesus, in bad times, left her tirst love, 
' Rev. ii. 2,43 or more particularly of brotherly love. When iniquity abounds, 
_—seducing iniquity, persecuting iniquity,—this grace commonly waxes cold; 
Christians begin to be shy and suspicious one of anuther, affections are 
_ alienated, distances created, parties made, and so love comes to nothing. ‘The 
devil is the accuser of the brethren, not only to their enemies, which makes 
persecuting iniquity abound, but one to another, which makes the love of many 
to wax cold. . 

This gives a melancholy prospect of the times, that there shall be such a great 
decay of love; but, First. It is of the love of many, not of all. In the worst of 
| times God has his remnant, that hold fast their integrity and retain their zeal, 
' as in Elijah’s days, when he thought himself left alone. Secondly. 'This love is 
' grown cold, but not dead; it abates, but is not quite cast off. There is life 

in the root, which will shew itself when the winter is past. The new nature 
ax cold. but shall not wax old, for then it would decay and vanish away. 
dly. Comfort administered in reference to this offence of the cross, for 


may Ww 
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speak of local persecutions and oppressions, the great persecutions 
under Nero, in which so many suffered so dreadfully, preceded the 
victories of Titus and Vespasian. For these see Tacitus (‘ Annals,” 
book xv., sec. 44). 

xxiv. 11. As a specimen of what took place during the crash of 
Jerusalem and the Jews, see what Josephus reports in his “ Wars” 
(book vi., chap. 5). 

xxiv, 14, The word tor “ wor'd” here 1s of comse not the same 
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th » support of the Lord’s people under it, ver. 13: “ He that endures to the e id 
snall be saved.” 1. It is comfortable to those who wish well to the cause of 


Christ in general, that though many are offended. yet some shall endure to the | 


rawing back, we are ready to fear that the integrity 


end; when we see so taany «| b 
e be left and forgotten 


of Christ will sink for want of supporters, and his nam left 5 
for want of some to make profession of it; but “ even at this time there is a 
remnant according to the election of grace,” Rum. xi. 5. It is spoken of the same 
time that this prophecy has reference to; a remnant who’ are not of them that 
draw back unto perdition, but believe” and persevere © to the saving of the 
soul;” they endure “to the end,” to the end of their lives, to the end of their 
present state of probation, or to the end of these suffering, trying times: to 
the last encounter, though they should be called to resist unto blood. 2. It is 
comfortable to those who do thus endure to the end, and suffer for their con - 
stancy, that they shall be saved. Perseverance wins the crown through free 
grace, and shali wear it: they shall “be saved;” perhaps they may be delivered 
out of their troubles, and comfortably survive them in this world; but it is the 
eternal salvation that is here intended : they that endure to the end of their 
days, shall then receive the end of their faith and hope, even the salvation of 
their souls, 1 Pet. i. 9; Rom. ii. 7; Rev. ii. 6. The crown of glory will make 
amends for all, and a believing regard to that will enable us to choose rather 
to die at a stake with the persecuted, than to live in a palace with the per- 
secutors. ; 16 

V. He foretels the preaching of the Gospel in all the world, ver. 14. “This 
Gospel shall be preached, and then shall the end come.” Observe here, 1. it 
is called the “ Gospel of the kingdom,” because it reveals the kingdom of grace, 
which leads to the kingdom of glory; sets up Christ’s kingdom in this world, 
and secures ours in the other world. 2. This Gospel, sooner or later, is to be 

reached in all the world, to every creature, and all nations discipled by it ; for 
in it Christ is to be salvation to the ends of the earth: for this end the gift of 
tongues was the firstfruits of the Spirit. 3. The Gospel is preached “for a 
witness unto all nations,” that is, a faithful declaration of the mind and will of 
God concerning the duty which God requires from man, and the recompence 
which man may expect from God. It isa record, 1 Jno. v.11; it is a witness for 
those who believe, that they shall be saved; and against those who persist in 
unbelief, that they shall be damned: see Mar.xvi. 16. But how doth this come 
in here? : 

First. It is intimated that the Gospel should be, if not heard, yet at least heard 
of, throughout the then known world, before the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
that the Old Testament church should not be quite dissolved till the New Testa- 
ment was pretty well settled; had got considerable footing, and began to make 
some figure: better is the face of a corrupt degenerate church than none at all. 
Within forty years after Christ’s death, the sound of the Gospel was gone forth 
to the ends of the earth, Rom. x. 18. St. Paul “fully preached the Gospel from 
Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum;” and the other apostles were not 
idle. The persecuting of the saints at Jerusalem helped to disperse them, so 
that they “‘ went every where preaching the Word,” Acts viii. 1,4; and when the 
tidings of the Redeemer are sent over all the parts of the world, then shall 
come the end of the Jewish state. Thus that which they thought to prevent, 
by putting Christ to death, they thereby procured; all men believed on him 
and the Romans came and took away their place and nation, Jno. xi. 48. Pau 
speaks of the Gospel being come to all the world, and preached to every crea- 
ture, Col. i. 6, 23. : ; 

Secondly. It is likewise intimated, that even in times of temptation, trouble, 
and persecution, the Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached and propagated, 
and shall force its way through the greatest opposition; though the enemies 
of the church grow very hot, and many of her friends very cool, yet the Gospel 
shall be preached. And even then, when many fail by the sword, and by 
flame, and many do wickedly, and are corrupted by flatteries, yet then the 
people that do know their God shall be strengthened to do the greatest ex- | 
-loits of all, in instructing many: see Dan. xi. 32, 33; and see an instance, 
Phil. i. 12Q—14. 

Thirdly. That which seems chiefly intended here is, that the end of the world 
shall be then, and not till then, when the Gospel has done its work in the 
world. The Gospel shall be preached, and that work carried on when you are 
dead; so that all nations, first or last, shall have either the enjoyment or the 
refusal of the Gospel; and “then cometh the end,” when the kingdom shall be 
delivered up to God, even the Father. When the mystery of God shall be 
finished, the mystical body completed, and the nations either converted and saved, 
or convicted and silenced by the Gospel, “and then shall the end come,” which 
he had said _ before, ver. 6, 7; “not yet,” not till those intermediate counsels be 
fulfilled. The world shall stand as long as any of God’s chosen ones remain | 
uncalled; but when they are all gathered in, it will be set on fire presently. 

V1. He foretels more particularly the ruin that was coming upon the people of ! 
the Jews, their city, temple, and nation, ver. 15, &c. Here he comes more 
cosets to answer their question concerning the desolation of the temple; and 
what he said here would be of use to his disciples, both for their conduct and 


for their comfort, in reference to that great event; and here he describes the 
several steps of that calamity, such as is usual in war. 

First. The Romans setting up “the abomination of desolation in the holy| 
place,” ver. 15. Now, 1. Some understand by this an image or statue, set up in | 
the temple by some of the Roman governors, which was very offensive to the , 
Jews, provoked them to rebel, and so brought the desolation upon them. The 
image of Jupiter Olympius, which Antiochus caused to be set up upon the altar 
of God, is called BéeAvyya epnudcews,— the abomination of desolation, the very 
word here used by the historian, 1 Mac. i. 54. Since the captivity in Babylon, 
nothing was or could be more distasteful to the Jews than an image in the holy 
place, as appeared by the mighty opposition they made when Caligula offered 
to set up his effigies there; which had been of fatal consequence if it had not 
been prevented, and the matter accommodated by the conduct of Petrovius; but 
Herod did set up an eagle over the temple gate; and some say, the effigies of 
Titus were set up in the temple. 2. Others choose to expound it by the parallel 
unos Lu. xxi. 20; “when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies.” 
Jerusalem was.the holy city, Canaan the holy land; the mount Moriah, which 
lay about Jerusalem, for its nearness to the temple, was, they thought, in a 
particular manner, holy ground: on the country lying round about Jerusalem, : 
the Roman army was encamped; that was the abomination that made desolate. 
The land of an enemy is said to be the land which thuu abhorrest, /sa. vii. 16; 
80 an enemy’s army tu a weak but wilful people, may well be called the abom- 
ination. Now this is said to be “spoken of by Daniel the prophet,” who spoke 
more plainly of the Messiah and his kingdom, than any of the Old Testament 
prophets did: he speaks of an abomination making desolate, which should be 
set up by Antiochus, Dan. xi. 313 xii. 11; but this that’our Saviour refers to, we 
Save in the message that the angel brought him, Dan. ix. 27, of what should 
come at the end of seventy weeks, long after the former, “for the overspreading 
of abominations,” or, as the margin reads it, ‘with the abominable armies’ 
(which comes home to this here) ‘he shall make it desolate.’ Armies of 
idolaters may well be called abominable armies; and some think the tumults, 
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at least be taken in as part of “the abomination making desolate.” Christ refers 
them to that prophecy of Daniel, that they mignt see how the ruin ct their cit 
and temple was spoken of in the Old Testament, which would both confirm his 
prediction, and take off the odium of it. They might likewise from thenve 
gather the time of it; soon after the cutting off of Messiah the Prince: the sin 
that procured it, their rejecting him; and the certainty of it, it is a desclation 
determined. As Christ by his precepts contirmed the law, so by his predictions 
he confirmed the prophecies of the Old ‘Testament, and it will be of good use 
to compare both together. Reference being here had to a prophecy, which 
is commonly dark and obscure, Christ inserts this memorandum, “ Whoso 
readeth, reins Ri understand:” whoso readeth the prophecy of Daniel, let him 
understand that it is to have its accomplishment now se in the desolations 
of Jerusalem. Note, Those that read the Scriptures should labour to under- 
stand the Scriptures, else their reading is to little purpose: we cannot use 
that which we do not understand ; see Jno. y. 39; Acts vili. 30. The angel that 
delivered this prophecy to Daniel, stirred him up to know and understand, 
Dan. ix. 25; and we must not despair of understanding even dark prophecies; 
the great New Testament prophecy is called a revelation, not a secret. Now 
things revealed belong to us, and therefore must be humbly and diligently 
searched into; or, let him understand, not only the Scriptures, which speak of 
those things, but by the Scriptures let him understand the times, 1 Chr. xii. 32. 
‘Let him observe and take notice,’ so some read it; let him be assured, that 
| notwithstanding the vain hopes with which the deluded people feed themselves, 
the abominable armies will make desolate. 

Secondly, The means of preservation which thinking men should betake 
| themselves to, ver. 16, 20: “* Then let them which be in Judea flee.” Then con- 
' clude there is no other way to ak pte. but by flying for the same. We 

may take this, 1. As aprediction of the ruin itself, that it should be irresisti- 
ble; that it would be impossible for the stoutest hearts to make head against 
it, or contend with it, but they must have recourse te the last shift of getting 
out of the way. It speaks that which Jeremiah so much insisted upon, but in 
vain, when Jerusalem was besieged by the Chaldeans, that it would be to no 
gales: to resist, but it was their wisdom to yield and capitulate; so Christ 

ere, to show how fruitless it would be to stand it out, bids every one make the 
| best of his way. 2. We may take it as a direction to the followers of Christ 
what to do; not tosay a confederacy with those who fought and warred against 
the Romans, for the preservation of their city and nation, only that they might 
consume the wealth of both upon their lusts, (for to this very affair, the 
struggles of the Jews against the Roman power, some years before their final 
overthrew, the apostle refers, Jas. iv. 1—3;) but let them acquiesce in the 
decree that was gone forth, and with all speed quit the city aud country, as the 
would quit a falling house, or a sinking ship; as Lot quitted Sodom, and Israe 
the tents of Dathan and Abiram. He shews them: Ist. Whither they must 
flee: from Judea to the mountains; not the mountains round about Jerusalem, 
but those in the remote corners of the land; which would be some shelter to 
them, not so much by their strength as by their secrecy. Israel is said to be 
scattered upon the mountains, 2 Chr. xviii. 16, and see Heb. xi. 38. It would be 
safer among the lions’ dens, and the mountains of the leopards, tnan among the 
seditious Jews, or the enraged Romans. Note, In times of imminent peril and 
eo it is not only lawful, but duty, to seek our own preservation by all 
‘good and honest means; and if God opens a door of escape, we ought to make 
our escape, otherwise we do not trust God, but tempt him. There may be a 
time when even those that are in Judea, where God is known, and his name is 
| great, must flee to the mountains; and while we only go out of the way of 
Senge not out of the way of duty, we may trust God to provide a dwelling for 
hin cutcasts, /sa. xvi. 4,5. Intimes of public calamity, when it it is manifest we 
cannot be serviceable at home, and may be safe abroad, Providence ealls us 
| to make our escape: he that flees may fight again. 2nd. What haste they 
must make, ver. 17,18. The life will be in danger, in imminent danger; the 
scourge will slay suddenly; and therefore, he that is on the housetop when 
alarm comes, let him not come down into the house, to look after his effeets 
there, but so the next way down to make his escape; and.so he that shall be in 
the field, will find it his wisest course to take to his heels immediately, 
and not to return to fetch his clothes, or the wealth of his house, for two rea- 
sons: First. Because the time which would be taken up in packing up his 
things would delay his flight. Note. When death is at the door, delays are 
dangerous; it was the charge to Lot, “ Look not behind thee.” Those that are 
convinced of the misery of a sinful state, and the ruin that attends them in that 
state, and consequently of the necessity of their fleeing to Christ, must take 
heed, lest after all these convictions, they eee eternally by delays. Secondly. 
Because the carrying of his clothes and other his movables and valuables with 
him, would but burthen him and clog his flight. "The Syrians in their flight, cast 
away their garments, 2 Ain. vii.15. At such a time we must be thankful, if our 
lives be given us for a prey, though we can save nothing, Jer. xlv. 4, 5; for the 
life is more than meat, ch. vi. 25. Those who carried of least, were safest in 
their flight: Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator,—‘ the penniless traveller can 
lose nothing by robbers.’ It was to his own disciples that Christ recommended 
this forgetfulness of their house and clothes, who had an habitation in heaven; 
treasure there, and durable clothing, which the enemy could not plunder them 
of: Omnia mea mecum porto,—‘ I have all my property with me,’ said Bias the 

hilosopher, in his flight empty-handed. He that has grace in his heart carries 
his all along with him, when stripped of all. Now those to whom Christ said 
this immediately, did not live to see this dismal day; none of all the twelve but 
John only: they needed not to be hid in the mountains; Christ hid them in 
heaven: but they left the direction to their successors in profession, who pur- 
sued it, and it was of use to them; for when the Christians in Jerusalem and 
Judea saw the ruin coming on, they all retired to a town called Pella, on the 
other side Jordan, where they were safe; so that of the many thousands that 
perished in the destruction of Jerusalem, there was not so much as one Chris- 
tian; see Huseb. Eccles. Hist. 1. iii. c.5. Thus ‘the prudent man foresees the 
evil, and hides himself,” Pr. xxii. 3; Heb. xi.7. This warning was not kept 
private; St. Matthew’s Gospel was published long before that destruction, so 
that others might have taken the advantage of it; but their perishing through 
their unbelief of this, was a figure of their eternal perishing through their un- 
belief of the warnings Christ gave concerning the wrath to come. 

Thirdly. Whom it would go hard with at that time, ver. 19; ‘‘ Woe to them 
that are with child, and to them that give suck.” To this same event that say- 
ing of Christ at his death refers, Zu. xxiii. 29: they shall say, “ Blessed are 
the wombs that never bare, and the paps that never gave suck.” Happy are 
they that have no children to seethe murder of; but most unhappy they whose 
wombs are then bearing, their paps then giving suck: they of all other will be 
in the most melancholy circumstances. 1. To them the famine would be most 
grievous, when they should see the tongue of the sucking child cleaving to 
the roof of his mouth for thirst, and themselves by the calamity made more 
cruel than the sea monsters, Lam. iv. 3,4. 2. To them the sword would be 
most terrible, when it is in the hand of worse than brutal rage. It is a direfu. 
midwifery, when the women with child came to be ripped up by the enraged 


insurrections, aud abominable factions and seditions in the city and temple, may 


in the Greek as the one found in verse 3. Here the habitable world 
is meant. 

xxiv. 15. The reference is to Dan. ix. 27, xii. 11, from which last it 
appears that “the abomination of desolation” signifies “ the abomi- 
nation which makes desolate.” Whether one or more events are 
included in the prophecy of Daniel is disputed by expositors but it 
is generally agreed that here the allusion is to the profanation of the 
Temple by the Romans. The words “ whoso readeth let him under- 
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conqueror, 2 Kin. xv. 16; Hos, xiii. 16; Am. i. 13; or the children brought 


stand”’ are not those of Jesus, as Chrysostom and others have 
supposed, but those of the evangelist inviting special attention. 
xxiv. 16. Eusebius records in his “ History” (book iii., chap. 5), that 
before the fall of the city the church at Jerusalem, in obedience to 
a Divine revelation, retired to Pella beyond the Jordan. This was in 
the hilly district, which is sometimes called by the name of Perea. 
xxiv. 20, Travelling in winter would expose the fugitives to great 
hardships ; and flight on the Sabbath-day would tot be much less 
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forth to the murderers, Hos. ix. 13. 3. To them also the flight would be moat 
afflictive; the woman with child cannot make haste, or go far; the sucking 
child cannot, be left behind, or if it should, can a woman forget it, that she 
should not have compassion on it? And if it be carried along, it retards the 
mother’s flight, and so asposer) her life, and is in danger of Mephibosheth’s fate, 
who was lamed by a fall he got in his nurse’s flight, 2 Sam. iv. 4. 

Fourthly. What they should as against at that time, “that your flight be 
not in the winter, nor on the sabbath day,” ver. 20. Observe, in general, it 
becomes Christ’s disciples, in times of public trouble and calamity, to be much 
in prayer; that isasalve for every sore, never out of season, but in a special 
manner seasonable when we are distressed on every side. There is no remedy 
but you must flee, the decree is gone forth: so that God will not be entreated 
to take away his wrath; no, not if Noah, Daniel, and Job stood before him: 
“Let it suttice thee; speak nomore unto me of this matter,” but labour to make 
the best of that which is, and when you cannot in faith pray that you may not 
be forced to flee: yet pray that the circumstances of it may be graciously 
ordered, that though the cup may not pass from you, yet the extremity of the 
judgment may be prevented. Note, God has the disposing of the circumstances 
of events, which sometimes make a great alteration one way or other; and 
therefore in those our eyes must be ever towards him. Christ’s bidding them 
pray for this favour, intimates his purpose of granting it to them; and ina 
general calamity we must not overlook a circumstantial kindness, but see and 
own wherein it might have been worse. Christ bids his disciples now and still 
to pray for themselves and their friends, that whenever they were forced to 
flee, it might be in the most convenient time. Note, When trouble is in pros- 

ect, at a great distance, it is good to lay inastock of prayers beforehand. 
hey must pray, 1. That their flight, if it were the will of God, might not be 
mw the winter, when the days are short, the weather cold, the ways dirty 
therefore travelling very uncomfortable ; especially for whole families. 
nastens Timothy to come to him before winter, 2 Tim. iv. 21. Note, Though 
the ease of the body is not to be mainly consulted, it ought to be duly consi- 
dered; though we must take what God sends, and when he sends it; yet we 
may pray against bodily inconveniences, and are encouraged to do so, in that 
“the Lord is for the body.” 2. That it might not be on the sabbath day; not 
on the Jewish sabbath, because travelling then would give offence to them, 
who were angry with the disciples for plucking the ears of corn on that day ; 
not on the Christian sabbath, because being forced to travel on that day would 
be a grief to themselves. This intimates Christ’s design, that a weekly sabbath 
should be observed in his church, after the preaching of the Gospel to all the 
world. We read not of any of the ordinances of the Jewish church which were 
purely ceremonial that Christ ever expressed any care about, because they were 
all to vanish; but for the sabbath he often shewed a concern. It intimates 
likewise that the sabbath is ordinarily to be observed as a day of rest from 
travel, and worldly labour; but that, according to his own explication of the 
fourth commandment, works of necessity were lawful on the sabbath day, as 
this of fleeing from an enemy, to save our lives: had it not been lawful, he 
would have said, Whatever becomes of you, do not flee on the sabbath day, but 
abide by it, though you die by it, for we must not commit the least sin to 
escape the greatest trouble; but it intimates likewise, that it is very uneasy 
and uncomfortable to a good man to be taken off, by any work of necessity, from 
the solemn service and worship of God on the sabbath day. We ahaa pra 
that we may nave quiet, undisturbed sabbaths, and may have no other work 
but sabbath work to do on sabbath days; that we may attend upon the Lord 
without distraction. It was desirable, that if they must flee, they might have 
‘he benefit and comfort of one sabbath more, to help to bear their charges. To 
flee in the winter, is uncomfortable to the body; but to flee on the sabbath 
day, is so to the soul; and the more so when it remembers former sabbaths, 
as Ps. xlii. 4. 

Fifthly. The greatness of the troubles which should immediately ensue, 
ver. 21: “ Then shall be great tribulation ;” then when the measure of iniquity 
is full; then when the servants of God are sealed and secured, then comes the 
troubles; nothing can be done against Sodom, till Lot is entered into Zoar; 
and then look for fire and brimstone presently. There shall be great tribula- 
tion; great indeed, when within the city plague and famine raged, and, worse 
than either, faction and division; so that every man’s sword was against his 
fellow: then and there it was, that the hands of the pitiful women sod their 
own children: without the city was the Roman army, ready to swallow them 
up with a particular rage against them, not only as Jews, but as rebellious 

ews. War was the only one of the three sore judgments that David excepted 
against; but that was it by which the Jews wereruined, and famine and pestilence 
in extremity besides. Josephus’s History of the Wars of the Jews, has in it more 
tragical passages than perhaps any history whatsoever. 1. It was a desolation 
unparalleled; “such as was not since the beginning of the world to this time, 
no, nor ever shall be;” many a ee and_kingdom has been made desolate; but 
never any with a desolation like this. Let not daring sinners think that God 
has done his worst; he can heat the furnace seven times, and yet seven times 
hotter, and will, when he sees greater and still greater abominations. The 

Romans when they destroyed Jerusalem, were degenerated from the honour 

and virtue of their ancestors, which had made even their victories easy to the 
vanquished; and the wilfulness and obstinacy of the Jews themselves contri- 
buted much to the increase of the tribulation. No wonder the ruin of Jeru- 
salem was an unparalleled ruin, when the sin of Jerusalem was an unparalleled 
sin—even their crucifying Christ. The nearer any img are to God in pro- 
fession and privileges, the greater and heavier will his es ences be upon 
them, if they abuse those privileges, and be false to that proféssion, Am. iil. 2. 
2. It was a desolation, which if it should continue long, would be intolerable ; 
so that “no flesh should be saved,” ver. 22; so triumphantly would death ride, 
in so many dismal shapes, and with such attendants, that there would be no 
escaping, but first or last_all would be cut off: he that escaped one sword, 
would fall by another, Zsa. xxiv. 17,18. The computation which Josephus 
makes of those that were slain in several places amounts to above two millions. 
“No flesh shall be saved;” he doth not say, ‘no soul shall be saved;’ for the 
destruction of the flesh may be for the saving of the spirit, in the day of the 
Lord Jesus; but temporal lives will be sacrificed so profusely, that one would 
think, if it last awhile, it would make a full end. But here is one word of com- 
fort in the midst of all this terror, that. “for the elect’s sake these days shall be 
shortened ;” not shorter than what God had determined, for “that determined shall 
be poured upon the desolate,” Dan. ix. 27, but shorter than what he might have 
decreed, if he had dealt with them according to their sins; shorter than what 
the enemy designed, who would have cut all off, if God who made use of them 
to serve hig own purpose, had not set bounds to their wrath; shorter than one 
that judged by human probabilities would have imagined. Note, Ist. In times of 
common calamity, God manifests his favour to the elect remnant; his jewels, 
whom he will then make up: his peculiar treasure, which he will secure when 
the lumber is abandoned to the spoiler. 2nd. The shortening of calamities is 

a kindvess God often grants for the elect’s sake. Instead of complaining that 

our afflictions last so 5 Ry if we consider our defects, we shdll see reason 
_ to be thankful that they do not last always; when it is bad with us, it beccmes 
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us to say, ‘ Blessed be God it is no worse; blessed be God it is not hell, endlesa 
and remediless misery.’ It was a lamenting church that said, “it is of the 
Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed;” and it is for the sake of the elect, 
lest their spirit should fail before him, if he should contend for ever; and lest 
they should be tempted to put forth, if not their heart, yet their hand to iniquity. 
And now comes in the repeated caution, which was opened before, to take 
heed of being ensnared by false Christs and false prophets, ver. 23, &c. who 
would promise them deliverance, as the lying prophets in Jeremiah’s time, 
Jer. xiv. 133 xxiil. 16,17; xxvii. 193 xxviii. 2, but would delude them. ‘Times 
of great trouble used to be times of great temptation; and therefore we have 
need to double our guard then. If they shall say, ‘ Here is a Christ, or there 
is one, that shall deliver us from the Romans,’ do not heed them; it is all 
but talk ; such a deliverance is not to be expected; and therefore not such 
a deliverer. 

_VIL. He foretels the sudden spreading of the Gospel in the world, about the 
time of these great events, ver. 27, 28: “ As the lightning comes out of the east, 
so shall the coming of the Son of man be.” It comes in here as an antidote 
against the poison of those seducers, that said, “ Lo, here is Christ, or, Lo, he 
is there;” compare Lu. xvii. 23, 24. Hearken not to them, for the coming of 
the Son of man will beas the lightning. 

First. [It seems primarily to be meant of his coming to set up his spiritua. 
kingdom in the world. Where the Gospel came in its light and power, there the 
Son of man came, and in a way quite contrary to the fashion of the seducers 
and false Christs, who came creeping in the desert, or the secret chambers, 
2 Tim, iii. 6; no, Christ comes not with such a spirit of fear, but of power, 
6 of love, and of a sound mind, The Gospel would be remarkable for two 

lings: 

1. Its swift spreading—it shall fly as the lightning; so shall the Gospel 
be A Lemna and propagated. The Gospel is light, ./no. iii. 19; and it is not 
in this as the lightning, that it is a sudden flash, and away; for it is sunlight, 
and daylight; but it is as lightning in these respects: Ist. It is light from 
heaven as the lightning. Itis God, and not man, that sends the lightnings, and 
summons them that they may go and say, “here we are,” Job xxxviii. 35; it is 
God that directs it, Job xxxvii. 3. ‘To man it is one of nature’s miracles, above 
his power to effect; and one of nature’s mysteries, above his skill to account 
for, but itis from above: “his lightnings enlightened the world,” Ps. xcvii. 4. 
2nd. It is visible and conspicuous as the lightning. ‘The seducers carried on 
their depths of Satan in the desert, and the secret chambers, shunning the 
light: heretics were called lucifug@,—‘ light-shunners.’ But truth seeks no 
corners, however it may sometimes be forced into them, as the woman in the 
wilderness, though clothed with the sun, Zev. xii. 1, 6. Christ preached his 
Gospel openly, Jno. xviii. 20, and his apostles on the housetop, ch. x. 27, not 
in a corner, Acts xxvi. 26. See Ps. xcvii. 3rd. It was sudden and surprising 
to the world as the hightning. ‘The Jews indeed had predictions of it, but to 
the Gentiles it was altogether unlooked for, and came upon them with an unac- 
countable energy, or ever they were aware: it was light out of darkness, 
ch. iv. 16; 2 Cor, iv. 6. We read of the discomfiting of armies by lightning, 
2 Sam, xxii. 15; Ps. exliv. 6. The powers of darkness were dispersed and van- 
quished by the Gospel lightning. 4th. It spread far and wide, and that quickly, 


| and irresistibly, like the lightning, which comes Assi pone) out of the east, 


(Christ is said to ascend from the east, Jtev. vii. 2; Zsa. xli. 2,) and lighteneth to 
the west. The propagating of Christianity to so many distant countries, of 
divers languages, by such unlikely instruments, destitute of all secular advan- 
tages, and in the face of so much oppositicn, and this in so short a time, was 
one of the greatest miracles that was ever wrought for the confirmation of it. 
Here was Christ upon his white horse, noting speed as well as strength, and 
going on conquering and to conquer, /tev. vi. 2. Gospel light rose with the sun, 
and went with the same, so that the beams of it reached to the ends of the earth 
Rom. x. 18, compare with Ps. xix. 3,4, ‘Though it was fought against, it would 
never be cooped up in a desert, or in a secret place, as the seducers were, but 
by this, according to Gamualiel’s rule, proved itself to be of God, that it could 
not be overthrown, Acts y. 38,39. Christ speaks of shining unto the west, be- 
cause it spread most effectually into those countries ahiehdl y west from Jeru- 
salem, as Mr. Herbert observes in his Church Militant. rs ee soon did the 
Gospel lightning reach this island of Great Britain; Tertullian, who wrote in 
the second century, takes notice of it: Britannorum inaccessa Romanis loca 
Christo tamen subdita, —‘the fastnesses of Britain, though inaccessible to the 
Romans, were occupied by Jesus Christ.’ This was the Lord’s doing. 

2. Another thing remarkable concerning the Gospel, was its strange success 
in those places to which it was spread; it gathered in multitudes, not by external 
compulsion, but as it were by such a natural instinct and inclination, as brings 
the birds of prey to their prey, “ for where the carcase is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together,” ver. 28: where Christ is preached, souls will be gathered 
in to him. The lifting up of Christ from the earth, that is, the preaching of 
Christ crucified, which one would think should drive all men from him, will 
draw all men to him, Jno. xii. 32: according to Jacob’s prophecy, that to him 
shall the gathering of the people be, Gen. xlix. 10: see /sa. Ix. 8. ‘The eagles 
will be where the carcase is, tor it is food for them, it is a feast for them; 
“where the slain are, there is she,” Job xxxix. 30. And eagles are said to have 
a strange sagacity and quickness of scent to find out the prey, and they fly 
swiftly to it, Jub 1x. 26. So those whose spirits God shall stir up will be effec- 
tually drawn to Jesus Christ to feed upon him. Whither should the eagle go 
but to the prey ? whither should the soul go but to Jesus Christ, who has the 
words of eternal life? The eagles will Siotitwaiah what is proper for them 
from that which is not; so those who have spiritual senses exercised, will 
know the voice of the good Shepherd from that of a thef and arobber. Saints 
will be where the true Christ is, not the false Christs. ‘This is applicable to 
the desires that are wrought in every gracious soul, after Christ, and communion 
with him. Where he is in his ordinances, there will his servants choose to be. 
A living principle of grace is a kind of natural instinct in all the saints, drawing 
them to Christ, to live upon him. 

Secondly. Some understand these verses of the coming of the Son of man to 
destroy Jerusalem, Mal. iii, 1, 2,5: so much was there of an extraordinary dis- 
play of Divine power and justice in that event, that it is called the coming of 
Christ. Now here are two things intimated concerning it: 1. ‘That to the most 
it would be as unexpected as a flash of lightning, which indeed gives warning 
of the clap of thunder which follows, but is itself surprising. ‘he seducers 
say, Lo, here is Christ to deliver us; or there is one, a creature of their own 
fancies; but ere they are aware, the wrath of the Lamb, the true Christ, will 
arrest them, and they shall not escape. 2. ‘That yet it might be as justly ex- 
pected as that the eagles should fly to the carcases, though they put far from 
them the evil day ; yet the desolation will come as certainly as the birds of prey 
to a dead carcase that lies exposed in the open field, 1st. The Jews were su 
corrupt and degenerate, so vile and vicious, that they were become a carcase 
obnoxious to the righteous judgment of God; they were also so faectious an 
seditious, and every way provoking to the Romans, that they had made them- 
selves obnoxious to their resentments, and an inviting prey to them. 2nd. ‘lhe 
Romans were as an eagle, aud the ensign of their armies was an eagle. ‘The 
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inconvenient. The Jews would only travel a certain distance on 
that day, and would vex the Christian converts who ventured to do 
more. 
xxiv. 28. This is understood of the Romans who crowded round 
Jerusalem, exultant over the assurance that it must speedily fall. 
«The Roman eagles” is an accepted phrase for the imperial armies, 
whose standards very commonly bore the figure of an eagle. 

xxiv. 29. With this verse the sphere of the prediction seems to 


be enlarged, and what follows appears to relate only in a subordinate 
sense to the overthrow of Jerusalem and the Jews. That even( 
accomplished, the succession of occurrences proceeds without inter- 
ruption until the consummation. The word “immediately” cannot 
mean that all which follows will be realised at once, but, that it will 
commence forthwith, and advance to the end. But although muciz 
may intervene between the ruin of Israel and the ultimatum indi- 
cated in the prophecy, the chief stress and emphasis of the suo 
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army of the Uhaldeans is said to fiy as the eagle that hasteth to eat, Hab. i. 8. 
The ruin of the New Testament Babylon is represented he a call to the birds 
of prey tocome feast upon the slain, Rev. xix. 17, 18. Notorious malefactors 
have their eyes eaten out by the young eagles, Pr. xxx. 17. The Jews were hung 
up in chains, Jer. vii. 33; xvi. 4. 3rd. The Jews can no more preserve them- 
selves from the Romans, 
4th. The destruction shall find out the Jews wherever they are, as the eagle 
scents the prey. Note, When a people do by their sin make themselves car- 
cases, putrid and loathsome, no other can be expected but that God should 
send eayles among them to devour and to destroy them. , 

Thirdly. It is very applicable to the day of judgment, the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in that day, and our gathering together unto him, 2 Thes. ii. 1. 
Now see here, 1. How he shall come: as the lightning. The time was now at 
hand when he should depart out of the world to go to the Father. Therefore 
those that inquire after Christ must not go into the desert, or the secret, place, 
nor listen to every one that will put up the finger to invite them to a sight of 
Christ, but let them look upwards, for the heavens must contain him, and 
thence we look for the Saviour, PAil. iii. 20. He shall come in the clouds, as 
the lightning doth, and every eye shall see him, as they say it is natural for all 
living creatures to turn their faces towards the lightning, Rev.i. 7. Christ will 
appear to all the world, from one end of heaven to the other; nor shall any 
thing be hid from the light and heat of that day. 2. How the saints shall be 
gathered to him: as the eagles are to the carcase, by natural instinct, and with 
the greatest swiftness and alacrity imaginable: saints, when they shall be 
fetched to glory, will be carried as on eagles’ wings, Hx, xix. 4, as on an sels 
wings. They shall mount up with wings like eagles, and like them renew their 
youth. f ae 

VUL. He foretels his second coming at the end of time, ver. 29—31: “The sun 
shall be darkened,” We. m 

First. Some think this is to be understood only of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Jewish nation. The darkening of the sun, moon, and stars, notes the 
eclipse of the glory of that state, its convulsions, and the general confusion that 
attended that desolation. Great slaughter and devastation is in the Old Tes- 
tament thus set forth, as Isa. xiii. 10; xxxiv. 4; Eze. xxxii. 7; Joel ii. 31; or, by 
the sun, moon, and stars, may be meant the temple, Jerusalem, and the cities of 
Judah, which should all come to ruin: and the sign of the Son of man, ver. 30, 
means a signal appearance of the power and justice of the Lord Jesus in it 
avenging his own blood on them that imprecated the guilt of it upon them an 
their children; and the gathering of the elect, ver. 31, signifies the delivering of 
a remnant from this sin and ruin. ae . 

Secondly. It seems rather to refer to Christ’s second coming. The destruc- 
tion of the particular enemies of the church was typical of the complete con- 
quest of them all; and therefore what will be done really at the great day may 
be applied metaphorically to those destructions, but still we must attend to the 
principal scope of them; and while we are all agreed to expect Christ’s second 
coming, what need we put such strained constructions, as some do, upon these 
verses, which speak of it so clearly and so agreeably to other scriptures, espe- 
cially when Christ is here answering an inquiry concerning his coming at the 
end of the world, which Christ was never shy of speaking of to his disciples? 
The only objection against this is, that it is said to be “immediately after the 
tribulation of those days.” But as to that, 1. It is usual, in the prophetic style, 
to speak of things great and certain, as near and just at_hand, only to express 
the greatness and certainty of them. Enoch spoke of Christ’s second coming 
as within ken: “ behold, the Lord cometh,” Jude 14, 2. A thousand years are 
in God’s sight but as one day, 2 Pet. iii. 8. It is there urged, with reference to 
this very thing, and so it might be said to be immediately after. The tribula- 
tion of those days includes not only the destruction of Jerusalem, but all the 
other tribulations which the church must pass through; not only its share in the 
calamities of the nations, but the tribulations peculiar to itself; while the nations 
are torn with wars, and the church with schisms, delusions, and persecutions, 
we cannot say that the tribulation of those days is over: the whole state of the 
ehurch on earth is militant, we must count upon that; but when the church’s 
tribulation is over, her warfare accomplished, and what is behind of the suffer- 
ings of Christ filled up, then look for the end.> 

Now concerning Christ’s second coming, it is here foretold, 1st. That there 
shall then be a great and amazing change of the creatures, and particularly 
the heavenly bodies, ver. 29, “the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall 
not give her light.” The moon shines with a borrowed light, and therefore 
if the sun, from whom she borrows her light, is turned into darkness, she 
must fail of course, and become bankrupt. “The stars shall fall,” that is 
they shall lose their light, and disappear, and be as if they were fallen, and 
“the powers of the heavens shall be shaken.” This intimates, First. That 
there shall be a great change, in order to the making of all things new. Then 
shall be “the restitution of all things,’ when the heavens shall not be cast 
away as a rag, but changed as a vesture, to be worn in a better fashion, 
Ps. cii. 26. They “shall pass away with a great noise,” that there may be 
new heavens, 2 Pet. iii. 10, 13. Secondly. It shall be a visible change, and 
such as all the world must take notice of, for so the darkening of the sun and 
moon cannot but be; and it will be an amazing change, for the heavenly bodies 
are not:so liable to alteration as the creatures of this lower world are. The 
days of heaven, and the continuance of the sun and moon, are used to express 
that which is lasting and unchangeable, as Ps. 1xxxix. 29, 36, 37, yet they shall 
thus be shaken. Thirdly. It shall be.a universal change. If the sun be turned 
into darkness, and the powers of heaven shaken, the earth cannot but be turned 
into a dungeon, and its foundation made to tremble. Howl, fir trees, if the 
cedars be shaken. When the stars of heaven drop, no marvel if the everlasting 
mountains melt, and the perpetual hills bow. Nature shall sustain a general 
shock and convulsion, which yet shall be no hindrance to the joy and rejoicin 
of heaven and earth “before the Lord, when he cometh to judge the world, 
Ps. xcvi. 11, 13: they shall, as it were, glory in the tribulation. Fourthly. The 
darkening of the sun, moon, and stars, which were made to rule over the 
day, and over the night, (which is the first dominion we find of any creature, 
Gen. i. 16, 18,) signifies the putting down of all rule, authority, and power, 
(even that which seems of the greatest antiquity and usefulness,) that the king- 
dom may be delivered up to God, even the Father, and he may be all in all, 
1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. The sun was darkened at the death of Christ, for then was 


in one sense, the judgment of this world, Jno. xii. 31, an indication what would 
be at the general judgment, Fifthly, The glorious appearance of our Lord 
Jesus, who will then shew himself as “ the brightness of his Father's glory, and 
the express image of his person,” will darken the sun and moon, as a candle is 
darkened in the beams of the noonday sun ; they will have no glory, “ because 
of the glory that excelleth,” 2 Cor. iii.10. Then “ the-sun shall be ashamed, and 
the moon confounded,” when God shall appear, Jsa. xxiv. 23. Sixthly. The sun 
and moon shall then be darkened, because there will be no more occasion for 
them. To sinners, that choose their portion in this life, all comfort will be 
eternally denied; as they shall not have a drop of water, so nota ray of light. 
Now God causeth his sun to rise on the earth, but then interdico tibi sole et 
tuna,—‘I forbid thee the light of the sun and the moon;’ darkness must be 


ceeding predictions bears directly upon that ultimatum, when the 
Lord shall return in his glory. “Sun,” “moon,” “stars,” &c., are 
certainly spoken of symbolically, and signify human dignities, 
authorities, and luminaries. 

xxiv. 32. Dr. Tristram says, “The fig-tree puts forth its earliest 
fruit-buds before its leaves, and is one of the earliest trees to shoot. 
In the hill-country it sheds its leaves in November, and we have 
observed in the passes of Benjamin the buds rapidly pushing as 
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their portion: and to the saints that had their treasure above, such light of 
joy and comfort will be given as shall supersede that of the sun and moon, and 
render it useless. What need we vessels of light when we come to the foun 
See /sa. 1x. 19; Rev. xxii. 5. 
2nd, That “then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven,” ver. 303 
that is, the Son of man himself, as it follows here, “they shall see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds.” At his first coming he was set for a sign that should 
be spoken against, Lu. ii. 34; but at his second coming, a sign that should be 
admired. Ezekiel was a son of man, set for a sign, £ze. xii. 6. Some make this 
a prediction of the harbingers and forerunners of his coming, giving notice of 
his approach: a light shining before him, and the fire devouring, Ps. 1. 33 
1) Kin. xix. 11, 12; the beams coming out of his hand, where had long been the 
hiding of his power, //ab. iii. 4. It is a groundless conceit of some of the 
ancients, that this sign of the Son of man will be the sign of the cross, displayed 
as a banner. It will certainly be such a clear, convincing sign, as will dash 
infidelity quite out of countenance, and fill their faces with shame who said, 
“ Where is the promise of his coming ?” 

3rd. That then “all the tribes of the earth shall mourn,” ver. 30. See Rev.i. 7; 
all the kindreds of the earth shall then wail because of him. Some of all the 
tribes and kindreds of the earth shall mourn,—for the greater part will tremble 
at his approach,—while the chosen remnant, one of a family, and two of a tribe, 
shall lift up their heads with joy, knowing that their redemption draws nigh, 
and their Redeemer. Note, Sooner or later, all sinners will be mourners : peni- 
tent sinners look to Christ, and mourn after a godly sort; and they who sow in 
those tears shall shortly reap in joy: impenitent sinners shall look unto him 
whom they have pierced, and, though they laugh now, shall mourn and weep, 
after a devilish sort, in endless horror and despair. t 

4th. That “‘then they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory.” Note, First. The judgment of the great day will 
be committed to the Son of man, both in pursuance, and in recompence, of his 
great undertaking for us as Mediator, Jno. v. 22, 27.. Secondly. The Son of man 
will at that day come “in the clouds of heaven.” Much of the sensible inter- 
course between heaven and earth is by the clouds; they are betwixt them, as it 
were the medium participationis,—‘the medium of participation,’ drawn by 
heaven from the earth, distilled by heaven upon the earth: Christ went to 
heaven in a cloud, and will in like manner come again, Acts i. 9,11. Behold, he 
comes in the clouds, Jtev. i. 7; a cloud will be the Judge’s chariot, Ps. civ. 3; 
his robe, Rev. x. 1; his pavilion, Ps. xviii. 113 his throne, Rev. xiv. 14. When 
the world was destroyed by water, the judgment came in the clouds of heaven, 
for the windows of heaven were opened; so, when it shall be destroyed b 
fire. Christ went before Israel in a cloud, which had a bright side and a dar 
side ; so will the cloud have in which Christ will come at the great day, it will 
bring beth comfort and terror. Thirdly. He will come “with power and great 
heh ;” his first coming was in weakness and great meanness, 2 Cor. xiii. 4, but 
his second coming will be with power and glory, agreeable both to the dignity 
of his person, and to the purposes of his coming. Fourthly. He will be seen 
with bodily eyes in his coming: therefore the Son of man will be the judge that 
he may be geen, that sinners thereby may be the more confounded, who shall 
see him as Balaam did, but not nigh, Num. xxiv. 17; see him, but not as theirs. 
It added to the torment of the damned sinner, that he saw Abraham afar off. 
Is this he whom we have slighted, and rejected, and rebelled against ; whom we 
have crucified to ourselves afresh; who might have been our saviour; but is our 
judge, and will be our enemy for ever? ‘The desire of all nations will then be 
their dread. 

5th. That “ he shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet,” ver. 31. 
Note, First. The angels shall be attendants upon Christ at his second coming,— 
they are called his angels, which proves him to be God, and Lord of the angels, 
—they shall be obliged to wait upon him. Secondly. These attendants shall be 
employed by him as officers of the court in the judgment of that day: they are 
now ministering spirits sent forth by him, Heb. i. 14,and willbe sothen. Thirdly. 
Their ministration will be ushered in witha great sound of a trumpet, to awaken 
and alarm a sleeping world. This trumpet is spoken of, 1 Cur. xv. 52, and 
1 Thes. iv. 16. At the giving of the law on mount Sinai, the sound of the trum- 
pet was remarkably terrible, #2. xix. 13, 16, but much more will it be so in the 
great day. By the law, trumpets were to be sounded for the calling of assem- 
blies, Num. x. 2; in praising God, Ps. 1xxxi. 3; in offering sacrifices, Num. x. 10; 
and in proclaiming the year of jubilee, Lev. xxv. 9; very fitly, therefore, shall 
there be the sound of a trumpet at the last day, when the general assembly shall 
be called, when the praises of God shall be gloriously celebrated, when sinners 
shall fall as sacrifices to Divine justice, and when the saints shall enter upon 
their eternal jubilee. 

6th. That “they shall gather together his elect from the four winds.” Note, 
At the second coming of Jesus Christ there will be a general meeting of all the 
saints. First. The elect vals will be gathered, the chosen remnant, who are 
but few in comparison with the many that are only called. This is the founda- 
tion of the saints’ eternal happiness, that they are God’s elect; the gifts of love 
to eternity follow the thoughts of love from eternity; and “the Lord knows 
them that are his.” Secondly. ‘The angels shall be employed to bring them 
together, as Christ’s servants, and as the saints’ friends. We have the commis- 
sion given them, Ps. 1. 5, “‘gather my saints together unto me;” nay, it will be 
said to them, habetis fratres,—‘these are your brethren ;’ for the elect will 
then be “equal to the angels,” Lu. xx. 36. Thirdly. They shall be gathered 
“from one end of the heaven to the other;” the elect of God are scattered 
abroad, Jno. xi. 52; there are some in all places, in all nations, Rev. vii. 9; but 
when that great gathering day comes, there shall not one of them be missing. 
Distance of place shall keep none out of heaven, if distance of affection do not. 
Undique ad calos tantundem est vie, —‘ Heaven is equally accessible from every 
place.’ See ch. viii. 11; Zsa. xliii. 6; xlix. 12. 


32 Now learn a parable of the fig tree; When his 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know 
that summer is nigh: 33 So likewise ye, when ye 
shall see all these things, know that it is near, even 
at the doors. 34 Verily I say unto you, This gene- 
ration shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled. 
35 Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away. 36 But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but 
my Father only. 37 But as the days of Noe were, 


” 


early as the end of February, thonch the leaves did not unfold for a 
month later.” The fig still flourisues near where this reference was 
made. 

xxiv. 34. If the word “generation” is to be rigidly limited to the 
men of that age then living, it may be questioned whether the pre- 
diction extends into a remoter future. There is a sense in which the 
prophecy was fulfilled in that generation; but if it is admitted that a 
two-fold application is involved, the question is to be answered in 
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so shall also the coming of the Son of man be. 38 For 
as in the days that were before the flood they were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, until the day that Noe entered into the ark, 
39 And knew not until the flood came, and took 
them all away; so shall also the coming of the Son 
of man be. 40 ‘Then shall two be in the field; the 
one shall be taken, and the other left. 41 Two women 
shall be grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left. 42 Watch therefore : for ye know 
not what hour your Lord doth come. 43 But know 
this, that if the goodman of the house had known 
in what watch the thief would come, he would have 
watched, and would not have suffered his house to be 
broken up. 44 ‘Therefore be ye also ready: for in 
such an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh. 
45 Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom 
his lord hath made ruler over his houshold, to give 
them meat in due season ? 46 Blessed zs that servant, 
whom his lord when he cometh shall find so doing. 
47 Verily I say unto you, That he shall make him 
ruler over all lis goods. 48 But and if that evil ser- 
vant shall say in his heart, My lord delayeth his com- 
ing; 49 And shall begin to smite Azs fellowservants, 
and to eat and drink with the drunken; 50 The 
lord of that servant shall come in a day when he 
looketh not for him, and in an hour that he is not 
aware of, 51 And shall cut him asunder, and ap- 
pale’ him his portion with the hypocrites: there shall 
e weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


We have here the practical application of the foregoing prediction ; in general, 
we must expect and prepare for the events here foretold. 

I. We must expect them: “ Now learn a parable of the fig tree,” ver. 32, 33. 
Now learn what use to make of the things you have heard; so observe and un- 
derstand the signs of the times, and compare them with the predictions of the 

ord, as from thence to foresee what is at the door, that you may provide 
accordingly. The parable of the fig tree is no more but this, that its budding 
and blossoming is a presage of summer coming; for as the stork in the heaven, 
so the trees of the field know their appointed time: the beginning of the work- 
ae of second causes assures us of the progress and perfection of it. Thus 
when God begins to fulfil prophecies, he will make an end, ‘There is a certain 
series in the works of Providence, as there isin the works of nature. The signs 
of the times are compared with the prognostics of the face of the sky, ch. xvi. 3, 
so here with those of the face of the earth; when that is renewed, we foresee 
that summer is coming, not immediately, but at some distance: after the branch 
grows tender, we expect the March winds, and the April showers before the 
summer comes, however we are sure it is coming; “so likewise ye,” when the 
gospel day is broke, count upon it that through this variety of events that I have 
told you of the perfect day will come. The things revealed must shortly come 
to pass, 7tev. i. 1; they must come in their own order, in the order appointed 
for ther “ Know that it is near.” He doth not here say what, but it is that 
which > -1r hearts are upon, and which you are inquisitive after, and long for: 
the kingdom of God is near, so it is expressed in the parallel place, Lu. xxi. 31. 


Note. hen the trees of righteousness begin to bud and blossom, when God’s 
people vromise faithfulness, it is a happy presage of good times. In them God 
egins his work, first prepares their heart, and then he will go on with it ; for 


“as for God his work is perfect,” and he will revive it in the midst of their 
foretold here, which we are to expect 


years. Now touching the events 

First. Christ doth here assure us of the certainty of them, ver. 35: “ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away;” they continue this day indeed according to God’s 
ordinance, but they shall not continue for ever, Ps. cii. 25, 26; see 2 Pet, iil. 10; 


“but. my words shall not pass away.” Note, The word of Christ is more sure 


and lasting than heaven and earth. “Hath he spoken? and shall he not do 
it?” We may build with more assurance upon the word of Christ, than we can 
upon the pillars of heaven, or the strong foundations of the earth; for when 
they shall be made to tremble and totter, and shall be no more, the word of 
Christ shall remain, and be in full force, power, and virtue, See 1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 
“It is easier for heaven and ewrth to pass,” than the word of Christ; so it is 
expressed, Ju. xvi. 17; compare J/sa. liv. 10. ‘Uhe accomplishment of these 
rophecies might seem to be delayed, and intervening events might seem to 
isagree with then, but do not think that therefore the word of Christ is fallen 
to the ground; for that shall never pass away. Though it be not fulfilled, 
either in the time, or in the way that we have prescribed, yet in God’s time, 
which is the best time, and in God’s way, which is the best way, it shall cer- 
tainly be fulfilled. Every word of Christ is very pure, and therefore very sure. 
Secondly. He here instructs us as to the time of them, ver. 34, 36. And as 
to this, it is well observed by the learned Grotius, that there is a manifest 
distinction made between the ravra, ver. 34, and the parek Gok 36. “* These 
things,” and “that day and hour,” which will help to clear this prophecy. 
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1. As to “these things,” the wars, seductions, and persecutions here foretold, 
| and especially the ruin of the Jewish nation. “This generation shall not pass 
away till all these things be fulfilled,” ver. 3a. There are those now alive that 
shall see Jerusalem destroyed, and the Jewish church brought to an end. And 
because it might seem strange, he backs it with a solemn asseveration, “ Verily 
I say unto you.” You may take my word forit; these things are at the door. 
Christ often speaks of the nearness of that desolation, the more to affect people, 
and quicken them to prepare for it. Note, There may be greater trials and 
troubles yet before us in our own day than we are aware of. ‘They that are 


|| old know not what sons of Anak may be reserved for their last encounters. 


2. Butas to “that day and hour,” which will put a period to time, that “knows 
no man,” ver, 36. ‘Therefore take heed of confounding tiese two, as they did 
who, from the words of Christ and the apostle’s letters, inferred that “the 
day of Christ was at hand,” 2 Thes.i.2. No, it was not; “this generation,” 
and many another shall pass before that day and hour comes. Note, Ist. ‘There 
is a certain day and hour fixed for the judgment to come, it is called the Day of 
the Lord, because so unalterably fixed. None of God’s judgments are adjourned 
sine die—‘ without the appointment of acertain day.’ 2. That day and hour is 
a great secret. 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus. 


But Heay’n has wisely hid from human sight 
The dark decrees of future fate, 
And sown their seeds in depth of night.—Hor. 


No man knows it, not the wisest by their sagacity, not the best by any Divine 
discovery. We all know there shall be such a day, but none knows when it 
shall be. “ No, not the angels.” Though their capacities for knowledge are 
great, and their opportunities of knowing this advantageous, they dwell at the 
fountain head of light, and though they are to be employed in the solemnity 
of that day, yet they are not told when it shall be; none knows but my Father 
only. This is one of those secret things which belong to the Lord our God. 
1 he uncertainty of the time of Christ’s coming is to those who are watchful, 

a savour of life unto life,” and makes them more watchful; but to those who 
are careless, it is “a savour of death unto death,” and makes them more 
careless, 

Il. To this end we must expect these events, that we may prepare for them; 
and here we have a caution against security and sensuality, which will make it a 
dismal day indeed to us, ver. 37—41. In which verses we have such an idea 
given us of the judgment day, as ma 
we may not sleep, as do others. It will 


serve to startle and awaken us, that 
be a surprising day, and a separating 


day. 

| Hirst. It will be nag Sg day, as the deluge was to the old world, 
| ver. 37—39. That which he here intends to describe, is the posture of the 
world “at the coming of the Son of man;” besides his first coming to save, 
he has other comings to judge. He saith, Jno.ix. 39, “ For judgment 1 am 
come,’’ and for judgment he will come; for all judgment is committed to him, 
both that of the word, and that of the sword. Now this here is applicable, 

1. To temporal judgments, particularly that which was now hastening upon 
the nation and people of the Jews; though they had fair warning given them 
of it, and there were many prodigies that were presages of it, yet it found 
‘them secure, crying, Peace and safety, 1 7hes. v. 3. ‘The siege was laid to 
Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian, when they were met at the passever in the 
midst of their mirth. Like the men of Laish, they dwelt careless when the ruin 
| arrested them, Jud. xviii. 7,27. The destruction of Babylon, both that in the 
; Old Testament, and that in the New, comes when she saith, “1 shall be a lady 
for ever,” Zsa. xlvii, 7—9; Rev. xviii. 7. Therefore the plagues come in a 
moment, in one day. Note, Men’s unbelief shall not make God's threatenings 
of none effect. 

2. Vo the eternal judgment; so the judgment of the great dav is called, 
Heb. vi. 2. Though notice has been given of it from Enoch; yet when it comes 
it will be unlooked for by the most of men: the latter days, which are nearest to 
that day, will produce scoffers, that say, “ Where is the promise of his coming ?” 
2 Pet. iii, 3,4; Lu. xviii. 8. Thus it will be when the world that now is shall be 
destroyed by fire, for thus it was when the old world being overflowed by 
water perished, 2 Pet. iii. 6,7. Now Christ here shews what was the temper 
and posture of the old world when the deluge came. 

Ist. They were sensual and worldly, ‘ they were eating and drinking, mar- 
rying and giving in marriage.” It is not said, they were killing, and stealing, 
| and whoring, and swearing; these were indeed the horrid crimes cf some of 

the worst of them, “the earth was full of violence ;” but they were all of them 
| exeept Noah, over head and ears in the world, and regardless of the word of 
God, and this ruined them. Note, Universal neglect of religion is a more dan- 
gerous symptom to any people, than particular instances here and there of 
daring irreligion. Eating and drinking is necessary to the preservation of man’s 
life, marrying and giving in marriage is so to the preservation of mankind; 
but licitis pertmus omnes —‘ these lawful things undo us,’ unlawfully managed. 

First. They were unreasonable in it, incrdinate and entire in the pursuit of 
the delights of sense, and the gains of the world; they were wholly taken up 
with these things, noav tpwyortes, ““ they were eating,” they were in thes things 
as in their element, as if they had their being for no other end but to eat and 
drink, Zsa. lvi. 12. 

Secondly. They were unseasonable in it; they were entire and intent upon 
the world and the flesh, when the destruction was at the door which they 
had had such fair warning of. They were eating and drinking, when they should 
have been repenting and praying; when God by the ministry of Noah called to 
weeping and mourning, then joy and gladness. This was to them, as it was 
to Israel afterwards, ike unpardonable sin, Zsa. xxii. 12, 14. Especially because 
it was in defiance of those warnings by which they should have been awakened, 
“Let us eat, and drink, for to-morrow we die;” if it must be a short life, let it 
be a merry one. The apostle James speaks of this as the general practice of 
the wealthly Jews before the destruction of Jerusalem, when they shculd have 
been weeping for the miseries that were coming upon them, tney were living in 
pleasure, and nourishing their hearts, as in a day of slaughter, Jas. vy. 1, 5. 

2nd. They were secure and careless, They “ knew not until the flood came,” 
ver. 39. “IKnew not?” Surely they could not but know; did not God by 
Noah give them fair warning of it? Did he not call them to repentance while 
his long-suffering waited? 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20. But they knew not, @.e., they 
believed not; they might have known, but would not know, Note, What we 
know of the things that belong to our everlasting peace, if we do not mix 
faith with it, and improve it, it is all one as if we did not know it at all. Their 
not knowing is joined with their eating, and drinking, and marrying for 

First, therefore they were sensual because they were secure. Note, the reason 
why people are so eager in the pursuit, and so entangled in the pleasures of this 
world, is, because they do not know, and believe, and consider the eternity 
which they are upon the brink of. Did we know aright, that all these things 
_ must shortly be dissolved, and we must certainly survive them, we.would not 
i set our eyes and hearts so much upon them as we do 


the affirmative, and the ultimate accomplishment is still future. To 
restrict the prophecy to the fall of Jerusalem and of the Jews is to 
do violence to the words. We therefore take “generation” as in- 
cluding more than the men of that age. Opinions are very much 
divided, however, and hence it is undesirable to speak with un- 
wavering certainty. Some say “generation” means-the race of 
Israel; others, the followers of Christ; others, the human race; and 
others, the creation itself. 
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xxiv. 41. It will be remembered that in Eastern countries most 
families grind their own corn by means of hand-mills, The grinders 
appear in all ages to have been commonly the women of the house. 
Shaw says, in his “ Travels,” that when the millstone is large, or 
greater expedition is required, a second person is called in to assist. 
It is usual for women alone to be concerned in this employ, sitting 
themselves down over against each other with the millstones bee 
tween them. 
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Secondly. Therefore they were secure, because they were sensual. Therefore 
they knew not that the flood was coming, because they were eating and drinking 5 
were so taken up with things seen, and present, that they had neither time 
nor heart to mind the things not seen as yet, which they were warned of. 
Note, As security bolsters men up in their brutal sensuality, so sensuality 
rocks them asleep in their carnal security. “They knew not until the flood 
came.” Ist. The flood did come, though they would not foresee it. Note, 
Those that will not know by faith, shall be made to know by feeling the wrath 
of God revealed from heaven against their ungodliness and unrighteousness. 
The evil day is never the further off for men’s putting it far off from them. 
2nd. They did not know it till it was too late to prevent it, as they might have 
done if they had known it in time, which made it so much the more grievous. 
Judgments are most terrible and amazing to the secure, ana those that have 
made a jest of them. , 

The application of this coneerning the old world we have in these words, 
“So shall the coming of the Son of man be.” That is, 1. In such a posture 
shall he find people, eating and drinking, and never expecting him. ote, 
Security and sensuality are likely to be the epidemical diseases of the latter 
days. All slumber and sleep, and at midnight the bridegroom comes. All off 
their watch, and at their ease. 2. With such a power, and for such a purpose 
will he come upon them: as the flood took away the sinners of the old world, 
irresistibly and irrecoverably, so shall secure sinners that mocked at Christ 
and his coming, be taken away by the wrath of the Lamb, when the great day 
of his wrath comes, which will be like the coming of the deluge, a destruction 
which there is no fleeing from. 

Secondly. It will be a separating day, ver. 40, 41. “Then shall two be 
m the field.” Two ways this may be applied: 1. We may apply it to the 
success of the Gospel, especially at the first preaching of it; it divided the 
world; “some believed the things which were spoken,” and were taken to 
Christ, others “believed not,” and were left to perish in their unbelief. Those’ 
of the same age, place, capacity, employment, and condition in the world, 
“grinding in the same mill,” those of the same family, nay, those that were 
joined in the same bond of marriage, yet one effectually called, the other 

asaed by, and left in the gall of bitterness. This is that division, that separating 
ire which Christ came to send, Lu. xii. 49,51. This renders free grace the 
more obliging, that it is distinguishing ; to us, and not to the world, Jno. xiv. 22. 
Nay, to us, and not to those in the same field, the same mill, the same house. 

When ruin came upon Jerusalem, a distinction was made by Divine pro- 
vidence, according to that which had been before made by Divine grace; for 
all the Christians among them were saved from perishing in that calamity by 
the special care of Heaven. If two were at work in the field together, and one 
of them was a Christian, he was taken into a place of shelter, and had his life 
given him for a prey, while the other was left to the sword of the enemy. Nay, 
if but two women were grinding at the mill, if one of them belonged to Christ, 
though but a woman, a poor woman, a servant, yet she was taken to a place 
of safety, and the other abandoned. Thus the meek of the earth are hid in the 
day of the Lord’s anger ; Zep. ii. 3, either in heaven, or under heaven. Note, 
Distinguishing preservations in times of general destruction are special tokens 
of God’s favour, and ought so to be acknowledged. f we are sate when 
thousands fall on our right hand, and on our left; are not consumed, when 
others are consumed round about us, so that we are as brands plucked out of 
the fire; we have reason to say, “ It is of the Lord’s mercies,” and it is a great 
mercy. 

2. We may apply it to the second coming of Jesus Christ, and the separation 
which will be made in that day. He had said before, ver. 31, that the elect 
will be gathered together. Here he tells us, in order to that they will be 
distinguished from those that were nearest to them in this world; the choice 
and chosen ones taken to glory, the other left to perish eternally. Those that 
sleep in the dust of the earth, two in the same grave, their ashes mixed, yet 
shall arise one to be taken to everlasting life, the other left to shame and 
everlasting contempt, Dan. xii. 2. Here it is applied to them who shall be 
found alive. Christ will come unlooked for; will find people busy at their 
usual occupations, in the field, at the mill, and then, according as they are 
vessels of mercy, prepared for glory, or vessels of wrath, prepared for ruin, 
accordingly it will be with them—the one taken to meet the Lord and his angels 
in the air, to be for ever with him and them; the other left to the devil and his 
angels, who, when Christ has gathered out his own, will sweep up the resi- 
due. This will aggravate the condemnation of sinners, that others shall be 
taken from the midst of them to glory, and they left behind. And it speaks 
abundance of comfort to the Lord’s people. ist. Are they mean and despised 
in the world, as the nanservant in the field, or the maid at the mill? Fx. xi. 5; 
yet they shall not be forgotten, or overlooked in that day. The poor in the 
world, if rich in faith, are heirs of the kingdom. 2nd. Are they dispersed 
in distant and unlikely places, where one would not expect to find the heirs of 
glory, in the field, at the mill? yet the angels will find them there, hid, as Saul 
among the stuff, when they are to be enthroned, and fetch them thence; and 
well may they be said to be changed, for a very great change it will be, to go 
to heaven from ploughing and grinding. 3rd. Are they weak, and unable of 
themselves to move heavenward? they shall be taken, or laid hold on, as Lot 
was taken out of Sodom by a gracious violence, Gen. xix. 16. Those whom 
Christ has once apprehended, and laid hold on, he will never lose his hold of. 
4th, Are they intermixed with others, linked with them in the same habi- 
tations, societies, employments? let not that discourage any true Christian 
God knows how to separate between the precious and the vile, the gold and 
dross in the same lump, the wheat and chaff in the same floor. 

Ill. Here is a general exhortation to us to watch, and be ready against that 
day, comes, enforced by divers weighty considerations, ver. 42, &e. Observe, 

irst. The duty required. Watch, and be ready, ver. 42, 44. 1. “Watch, 
therefore,” ver. 42. Note, It is the great duty and interest of all the disciples 
of Christ to watch, to be awake, and keep awake, that they may mind their 
business. Asdsinful state and way is compared to sleep, senseless and unactive, 
i] Thes. v. 4; soa gracious state and way is compared to watching and waking. 
We must watch for our Lord’s coming; to us in particular, at our death, after 
which is the judgment, that is the great day with us, the end of our time; and 
his coming at the end of all time to judge the world, the great day with all 
mankind. ‘To watch for this, is not only to believe that our Lord will come 
but to desire that he would come; to . often thinking of his coming, and 
always looking for it, as sure, and near, and the time of it uncertain. To 
watch for Christ’s coming, is to maintain that gracious temper and disposition 
of mind, which we would be willing our Lord when he comes should find us 
in. To watch is to be aware of the first notices of his approach, that we may 
immediately attend his motions, and address ourselves to the duty of meeting 
him, Watching is supposed to be in the night, which is sleeping time; while we 
are in this world it is night with us, and we must take pains to keep ourselves 
awake. 2. “ Be ye also ready.” We wake in vain, if we do not get ready. It 
is not enough to look for such things, but we must therefore give diligence, 
2 Pet. iii. 11,14. We have then our Lord to attend upon, and we must have our 
lamps ready trimmed; a cause to be tried, and we must have our plea ready 
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drawn and signed by our Advocate; a reckoning to make up, and we must have 
our accounts ready stated, and halanced ; there is an inheritance which we hope 


| then to enter upon, and we must have ourselves ready, made meet to partake 


Of 16, (Colman 12. 

Secondly. The reasors to induce us to this watchfulness, and diligent prepara 
tion for that day, whicn are two: 1. Because the time of our Lord’s coming is 
very uncertain. This is the reason immediately annexed to. the double exhorta- 
tion, ver. 42, 44, and it is illustrated by a comparison, ver. 43. Let us consider, then, 

Ist. That we know not what hour he will come, ver. 42. We know not the 
day of our death, Gen. xxvii. 2. We may know’that we have but a little time 


| to live: 2 Tim. iv. 6, “The time of my departure is at hand;” but we cannot 


know that we have a long time to live, ‘or our souls are continually in our 
hands; nor can we know how little a time we have to live, for it may prove 
less than we_expect. Much less do we know the time fixed for the general 
judgment. Concerning both we are kept at uncertainty, that we might 
expect that every day which may come any day; may never boast of a year’s 
continuance, Jas. iv. 13; no, nor of to-morrow’s return, as if it were ours, 
Pr. xxvii. 1; Lu. xii. 20. 

2nd. That he may come at such an hour as we think not, ver. 44. Though 
there be such uncertainty in the time, there is none in the thing itself. Though 
we know not when he will come, we are sure he will come. His parting word 
was, “Surely, I come quickly:” his saying, “I come,” surely oblicet us to 
expect him; his saying, “I come quickly,” obligeth us to be always expectin 
him; for it keeps us in a state of expectancy. “In such an hour as ye think 
not,” that is, such an hour as they which are anready and unprepared think not, 
ver, 50; nay, such an hour, as the most lively expectants, perhaps, think least 
likely. The bridegroom came when the wise were slumbering. It is agreeable 
to our present state, that we should be under the influence of a constant and 
general expectation, rather than that of particular presages and prognos- 
tications, which we are sometimes tempted vainly to desire and wish for. 

3rd. The children of this world are thus wise in their generation, that when 
they know of a danger approaching, they will keep awake, and stand on their 
guard against it. This he shews in a particular instance, ver. 43. If the 
master of a house had notice that a thief would come such a night, and such 
a watch of the night, (for they divided the night into four watches, allowing 
three hours to each,) and would make an attempt upon his house, though it 
were the midnight watch, when he was most sleepy, yet he would he up, and 
listen to every noise in every corner, and be ready to give him a warm recep- 
tion. Now though we know not ea when our Lord will come, yet knowing 
that he will come, and come quickly, and without any other warning than what 
he hath given in his word, it concerns us to watch always. Note, First. We 
have every one of us a house to keep, that lies exposed, in which all we are 
worth is laid up, and that house is our own souls, which we must keep 
with all diligence. Secondly. The day of the Lord comes by surprise, as a 
thief in the night. Christ chooseth to come when he is least expected, that 
the triumphs of his enemies may be turned into the greater shame, and the 
fears of his friends into the greater joy. Thirdly. If Christ when he comes 
finds us asleep and unready, our house will be broken up, and we shall lose all 
we are worth; not as by a thief, unjustly, but as by a just and legal process ; 
death and judgment will seize upon all we have, to our irreparable damage, an 
utter undoing. Therefore be deans be ye also rendy; as ready at all times as 
the good man of the house would be at the hour wnen he expected the thief; 
must put on the armour of God, that we may not only stand in that evil day, 
but as more than conquerors may divide the spoil. 

2. Because the issue of our Lord’s coming will be very Beery and comfort- 
able to those that shall be found ready, but very dismal and dreadful to those 
that are not, ver. 45, &c. This is represented by the different state of good and 
bad servants, when their lord comes to reckon with them. It is likely to be 
well or ill with us to eternity, according as we are found ready or unready at 
that day; for Christ comes to render to every man according to his works. 
Now this parable, with which the chapter closeth, is applicable to all Chris- 
tians, who are in profession and obligation God’s servants; but it seems espe- 
cially intended as a warning to ministers, for the servant spoken of is a steward. 
Now observe what Christ here saith. 

Ist. Concerning the good servant; he shews here what he is, a ruler of the 
household; what nets so he should be, faithful and wise; and what if he be 
so he shall be, eternally blessed Here are good instructions and encourage- 
ments to the ministers of Christ. : 

First. Here is his place and office. He is one “ whom his lord has made ruler 
over his household, to give them meat in due season.” Note, lst. The church of 
Christ is his household, or family, standing in relation to him, as the father and 
master of it. It is the household of God, a family named from Christ, Eph. iii. 15. 
2nd. Gospel ministers are appointed rulers in this household; not as prinees, 
Christ has entered a caveat against that, but as stewards, or other subordi- 
nate officers; not as lords, but_as guides; not to prescribe new ways, but to 
shew and lead in the ways that Christ has appointed; that is the signification of 
the #yovmevor, which we translate, “having rule over you,” Hebd. xiii. 17. And as 
overseers; not to cut out new work, but to direct in, and quicken to the 
work which Christ has ordered; that is the signification of értoxoro, bishops. 
They are rulers by Christ; what powey they have is derived from him, and 
none may take it from them, or abridge it to them; he is one whom “the ‘Lord 
has made ruler,” Christ has the making of ministers. They are rulers under 
Christ, and act in subordination to him, and rulers for Christ, for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom. 3rd. ‘The work of gospel ministers, is to give to Christ’s 
household their meat in due season ; as stewards, and therefore they have the 
keys delivered to them. 1. Their work is to give, not take to themselves, 
Eze. xxxiv. 8; but give to the family what the Master has bought, to dispense 
what Christ has purchased. And to ministers it is said, that “it is more 
blessed to give, than to receive,” Acts xx. 35. 2. It is to give meat, not to give 
law, that is Christ’s work; but to deliver those doctrines to the church which 
if duly digested, will be nourishment to souls. They must give, not the poison of 
false doctrines, not the stones of hard and unprofitable doctrines, but the meat 
that is sound and wholesome. 3. It must be given in due season, €v xatpw 
while there is time for it; when eternity comes it will be too late; we mus 
work while it is day, or, in time, that is, whenever any opportunity offers 
itself ; or, in the stated time, time after time; according as the duty of every 
day requires, 4 : ‘ 

Secondly. is right discharge of this office. The good servant, if thus pre- 
ferred, will be a good steward; for, 1st. He is faithful; stewards must be so, 
1 Cor. iv. 2. He that is trusted, must be trusty; and the greater the trust is, 
the more is expected from them: it is a great, good thing that is committed to 
ministers, 2 Zim. ii. 2; and they must be faidhful, as Moses was, /Heb. iii. 2. 
Christ counts those ministers, and those only, that are faithful, 1 Tim. i. 12, 
faithful minister of Jesus Christ is one that sincerely designs his Master’s 
honour, not his own; delivers the whole counsel of God, not his own fancies 
and conceits; follows Christ’s institutions, and adheres to them; regards the 
meanest, reproves the greatest, and doth not respect persons. - 2nd. He is wise 
to understand his duty, and the proper season of it; and in guiding of the flock 


xxiv. 43. Some who maintain that hitherto the farl of Israel only 
is in view, admit that what follows concerns the general jndgment. 

xxiv. 51. ‘lus eapression “shall cut him asunder” is commonly 
applied to the puiishment of cutting or sawing asunder, to which 
reference is made in some ancient documents. (Compare Dan. ii. 5, 
lii. 29.) It may be doubted, however, whether the figure is to be 
interpreted so rigidly, because it follows that the criminal should 
have his portion with the hypocrites, who were not actually cut 
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asunder under any government. In any case the sense here is 
generally clear, namely, to inflict the severest punishment, Some 
have maintained that the phrase here properly means removal from 
office and the like, answering to the Hebrew “to cut off,’ when 
spoken of excommunication, or excision from the body of Israel. __ 
xxv. 1—13. This whole parable is founded on the marriage customs 
of Oriental countries, and its chief features may be illustrated by what 


takes place at the present day. The following extract from Ward's 
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there is need, not only of the integrity of the heart, but the skilfulness of the 
nands. Honesty may suttice for a good servant, but wisdom is necessary to a 
good steward; for it is profitable to direct. 3rd. He is doing, so doing as his 
office requires. ‘Che ministry is a good work. and they whose office it is have 
always sumething to do; they must not indulge themselves in ease, not leave 
the work undone, or carelessly turn it off to others; but be doing, and doing to 
the purpose: so doing, giving meat to the household, minding their own busi- 
ness, and not meddling with that whichis foreign. So doing, as the master has 
appointed, as the office imports, and as the case of the family doth require; not 
talking, but doing. It was the motto Mr. Perkins used, Minister verbi es,— 
* You are a minister of the word,’ not only age,—‘ be doing, —but hoc age,— be 
so doing.’ 4th. He is found doing when his master comes; which intimates 
*. Constancy at his work. At what hour soever his master comes, he is foun 
ousy at the work of the pS Ministers should not leave empty spaces in their 
time, lest their Lord should come in one of those empty spaces. As with a good 
God, the end of one mercy is the beginning of another; so with a ood man, a 
gvod minister, the end of one duty is the beginning of another. ‘hen Calvin 
was persuaded to remit his ministerial labours, he answered with some resent- 
ment, * What? would you have my Master find me idle?’ 2. Perseverance in 
his work, till his Lord doth come. Hold fast till then, Rev. ii. 25; “ continue 
in these things,” 1 Tim. iv. 16; vi. 14. Endure to the end. 

Tlurdly. The recompence of reward intended him for this, in three things: 
Ist. He shall be taken notice of. This is intimated in these words, ‘‘ Who then 
is that faithful and wise servant?’’ which suppose that there are but few who 
answer this character ; such an interpreter is one of a thousand, such a faithful 
and wise steward. Those who thus distinguis: themselves now by humility, 
diligence, and sincerity in their work, Christ will in the great day both dig- 
nify and distinguish by the glory conferred on them. 2nd. He shall be blessed: 
“ Blessed is that servant,” and Christ’s pronouncing him blessed makes him so. 
All the dead that die in the Lord are blessed, Rev. xiv. 13; but there is a pecu- 
liar blessedness secured to them that approve themselves faithful stewards, 
and are found doing. Next to the honour of those who die in the field of battle, 
suffering for Christ, as the martyrs, is the honour of those that die in the field of 
service,— ploughing, and sowing, and reaping for Christ. 3rd. He shall be pre- 
ferred, ver. 47: “He shall make him ruler over all his goods ;” alluding to the 
way of great men, who, if the stewards of their house carry themselves well in 
that place, commonly prefer them to be the managers of their estates; thus 
Joseph was preferred in the house of Potiphar, Gen. xxxix. 4,6. But the 

eatest honour which the kindest master ever did to his most tried servants 
in this world, is nothing to that weight of glory which the Lord Jesus will con- 
fer upon his faithful, watchful servants in the world tocome. What is here 
said by a similitude, is the same that is said more plainly, Jno. xii. 26, ‘‘ Him 
will my Father honour.” And God’s servants, when thus preferred, shall be 
perfect in wisdom and holiness to bear that weight of glory ; so that there is 
no danger from these servants when they reign. 

2nd. Concerning the evil servant. Here we have, 

First. His description given, ver. 48,49; where we have the wretch drawn in 
his own colours. The vilest of creatures is a wicked man, the vilest of men isa 
wicked Christian, and the vilest of them a wicked minister. Sree optimi est 
pessima,— what is best, when corrupted, becomes the worst.” ickedness in 
the prophets of Jerusalem is a horrible thing indeed, Jer. xxiii. 14. Here is, 

lst. The cause of his wickedness ; and that is a practical disbelief of Christ’s 
second coming. He hath said in his heart, “My Lord delays his coming ;” 
and tieectdee Ua begins to think he will never come, but has quite forsaken 
his church. Observe, 1. Christ knows what they say in their hearts, who with 
their lips cry, “Lord, Lord,” as this servant here, 2. The delay of Christ’s 
coming, though it is a gracious instance of his patience, yet is greatly abused 
by wicked people, whose hearts are thereby hardened in their wicked ways. 
When Christ’s coming is looked upon as doubtful, or a thing at a mighty dis- 
tance, the hearts of men are fully set to do evil, Heel. viii. 11; see ze. xii. 27. 
They that walk by sense are ready to say of the unseen Jesus, as the people 
did of Moses, when he tarried in the mount upon their errand, ‘“‘ We wot not 
what is become of him ;” and therefore “up, make us gods:” the world a god, 
the belly a god, any thing but He that should be. 

2nd. The particulars of his wickedness ; and they are sins of the first magni- 
tude: he is a slave to his passions and his appetites. ’ 

1. Persecution is here charged upon him. He begins “to smite his fellow 
servants.” Note, Ist. Even the stewards of the house are to look upon all the 
servants of the house as their fellow servants, and therefore are forbidden to 
lord it over them. If the angel call himself fellow servant to John, Rev. xix. 10, 
no marvel if John have learned to call himself brother to the Christians of the 
churches of Asia, Rev. i. 9. 2nd. It is no new thing to see evil servants smiting 
their fellow servants—both private Christians and faithful ministers. He 
smites them, either because they reprove him, or because they will not bow 
and do him reverence ; will not say as he saith, and do as he doth, against their 
consciences; smites them with the tongue, as they smote the prophet, 

- Jer. xviii. 18: and if he get power isto his hand, or can press those into his 
service that have, as the ten itetis upon the head of the beast, it goes further: 
Pashur the priest smote Jeremiah, and put him in the stocks, Jer. xx. 1. The 
revolters have many times been, of all ot ers, most profound to make slaughter, 
Hos. v.2. The steward, when he smites his fellow servants, doth it under 
colour of his master’s authority, and in his name he saith, “Let the Lord be 
glorified,” Zsa. Ixvi. 5; but he shall know that he could not put a greater 
affront upon his master. © 4 ‘ : 

2. Profaneness and immorality. He begins “to eat and drink with the 
drunken.” Ist. He associates with the worst of sinners, hath fellowship with 
them, is intimate with them; he walks in their counsel, stands in their way 
sits in their seat, and sings their songs. The drunken are the merry, jovial 
eompany, and those he is for; and thus he hardens them in their wickedness. 
2nd. He doth like them, eats and drinks and is drunken; so itis in Luke. And 
this is an inlet to all manner of sin. Drunkenness is a leading wickedness ; they 
who are slaves to that, are never masters of themselves in any thing else. The 
persecutors of God’s people have commonly been the most vicious and immoral 
men. Persecuting consciences, whatever the pretensions be, are common] 
the most profligate and debauched consciences. What will not they be drun 
with, that will be drunk with the blood of the saints? Well, this is the de- 
scription of a wicked minister, who bee may have the common gifts of learning 
and utterance above others; and, as hath been said of some, prea heath so well 
in the pulpit, that it is a pity he should ever come out, and yet live so ill out of 
the pulpit, that it is a pity he should ever come in. : 

Secondly. His doom read, ver. 50, 51. The coat and character of wicked 
ministers will not only not secure them from condemnation, but will greatly 
aggravate it. hey can plead no exemption from Christ’s jurisdiction, what- 
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ever they pretend to in the church of Rome from that of the civil magistrate, | 


—no benefit of clergy at Christ’s bar. Observe, ‘ 

Ist. The surprisingness of his doum, ver. 50: “‘The lord of that servant will 
come.” Note, 1. Our putting off the thoughts of Christ’s coming will not put 
off bis coming. Whatever fancy he deludes himself with, his Lord will come. 
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The unbelief of man shall not make that great prow.se¢ or threat«ning, (call -t 
which you will,) of none effect. 2. The coming of Christ will be a most dread- 
ful surprise to secure and careless sinners, especially to w'cked ministers: 
“He shall come in a day when he looketh not for him.” Note, Those that 
have slighted the warnings of the Word, and silenced those of their own cone 
sciences concerning the judgment to come, cannot expect any other warnings: 
those will be adjudged sufficient legal notice given, whether taken or not; and 
no unfairness can be charged on Christ if he come suddenly, without giving 
other notice. Behold, he has told us before. 

2nd. The severity ot his doom, ver. 51. It is not more severe than righteous, 
but it is a doom that carries in it utter ruin, wrapt up in two dreadful words — 
death and damnation 

J. Death. His lord “ shall cut him asunder,” S:xoropjce aitdv,—‘ he shall cut 
him otf’ from the land of the living, from the congregation of the righteous, 
shall separate him unto evil; which is the definition of a curse, Deu. xxix. 21 ; 
shall cut him down, as a tree that cumbers the ground; perhaps it alludes to 
the sentence often used in the law, “ That soul shall be cut off from his people,” 
noting an utter extirpation. Death cuts off a good man, as a choice limb is cut 
off, to be grafted in a better stock; but it cuts off a wicked man as a withered 
branch is cut off for the fire; cut him off from this world which he set his heart 
so much upon, and was, as it were, one with; or, as we read it, “shall ent him 
asunder,” that is, part body and soul; send the body to the grave, to be a prey 
for worms, and the soul to hell, to be a prey for devils, and there is the sinner 
cut asunder. The soul and body of a godly man at death part fairly,—the one 
cheerfully lifted up to God, the other lett to the dust,—but the soul and body 
of a wicked man at death are cut asunder, torn asunder, for to them death is 
the king of terrors, Job xviii. 14. The wicked servant divided himself between 
God and the world, Christ and Belial, his profession and his lusts ; justly there- 
fore will he thus be divided. 

2. Damnation. He shall “ appoint him his portion with the hypocrites ;” and 
a miserable portion it will be, tor “there shail be weeping.” Note, Ist. There is 
a place and state of everlasting misery in the other world, where there is no- 
thing but “‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth ;” which speaks the soul’s tribulation 
and anguish under God's indignation and wrath. 2nd. The Divine sentence 
will appoint this place and state as the portion of those who by their own sin 
were fitted for it. Even he of whom he said that he was his Lord shall thus 
appoint him his portion. He that is now the Saviour will then be the Judge, 
and the everlasting state of the children of men will be as he appoints. ‘They 
that choose the world for their portion in this life, will have hell for their 
portion in the other life: “This is the portion of a wicked man from God,” 
Job xx. 29. 3rd. Hell is the proper place of hypocrites. This wicked servant 
has “ his portion with the hypocrites.” They are, as it were, the freeholders ; 
other sinners are but as inmates with them, and have but a portion of their 
misery. When Christ would express the most severe punishment in the other 
world, he calls it “the portion of hypocrites.” If there be any place in hell 
hotter than other, as it is like there is, it will be the allotment of those that 
have the form but hate the power of godliness. 4th. Wicked ministers will 
have their portion in the other world with the worst of sinners, even with the 
hypocrites; and justly, for they are the worst of hypocrites. ‘he blood ef 
Christ, which they have by their profaneness trampled under their feet, and 
the blood of souls, which they have by their unfaithfulness brought upon their 
heads, will bear hard upon them in that place of torment. ‘Son, remember,” 
will be as cutting a word to a minister, if he perish, as to any other sinner 
whatsoever. Let them, therefore, who preach to others, fear, lest they them- 
selves should be castaways. 


q mn ‘i 
CHAPTER XXY. 

This chapter continues and concludes our Saviour's discourse, which began in the fore- 
going chapter, concerning his second coming, and the end of the world. This was his fare- 
well sermon of caution, as that, Jno. xiv. xv. and xvi., was of comfort to his disciples; 
and they had need of both in a world of so much temptation and trouble as this is. The 
application of that discourse was, ‘‘ Watch therefore, and be ye therefore ready.” Now 
in prosecution of these serious, awakening cautions, in this chapter we have three para- 
bles, the scope of which is the same—to quicken us all, with the utmost care and dili- 
gence, to get ready for Christ's second coming, which, in all his farewells to his church, 
mention was made of, as that before he died, Jno. xiv. 2; at his ascension, Acts i. 11; 
and at the shutting up of the canon of the Scripture, Rev. xxii. 20. Now it concerns 
us to prepare for Christ’s coming, 1. That we may then be ready to attend upon him; 
and this is shewn in the parable of the ten virgins, ver. 1—13. II. That we may then 
be ready to give up our account to him; and this is shewn in the parable of the three 
servants, ver. 14—30. III. That we may then be ready to receive from him our final 
sentence, and that it may be to eternal life; and this is shewn ina more plain descrip- 
tion of the process of the last judgment, ver. 31—46. These are things of awful con- 
sideration, because of everlasting concern to every one of us, 


a3 HEN shall the kingdom of 
ZA, SFist heaven be likened unto ten 
<SLY ev virgins, which took their 
{i> lamps, and went forth to 
“ meet the bridegroom. 2 
\p} And five of them were 
}:/ wise, and five were foolish. 
by 3 They that were foolish 
“—* took their lamps, and took 
CS no oil with them: 4 But 
the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps. 
5 While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered 
and slept. 6 And at midnight there was a cry 
made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye out 
to meet him. 7 Then all those virgins arose, and 
trimmed their lamps. 8 And the foolish said unto 
the wise, Give us of your oil; for our lamps are gone 


«View of the Hindoos” affords one of the most remarkable parallels 
to the parable. It relates to what the writer saw at Serampore :— 
“ After waiting two or three hours, at length, near midnight, it was 
announced, as if in the very words of Scripture, ‘ Behold, the bride- 
groom cometh; go ye out to meet him.’ All the persons employed 
now lighted their lamps, and ran with them in their hands, to fill up 
their stations in the procession. Some of them had lost their lights, 
and were unprepared, but it was then too late to seck them; and the 


cavaleade moved forward to the house of the bride, at which place 
the company entered a large and splendidly illuminated area before 
the house, covered with an awning, where a great multitude of 
friends, dressed in their best apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a friend, and placed on a 
superb seat in the midst of the company, where he sat a short time, 
and then went into the house, the door of which was immediately 
shut, and guarded by keepers. I and others expostulated with the 
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out. 9 But the wise answered, saying, Wot so ; lest 
there be not enongh for us and you: but go ye 
rather to them that sell,and buy for yourselves. 10 
And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came ; 


BRIDEGROOMS’ DRESSES. 


and they that were ready went in with him to the 


marriage: and the door was shut. 11 Afterward 
came also the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open 
tous. 12 But he answered and said, Verily I say 
unto you, I know you not. 13 Watch therefore, 
for ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein 


the Son of man cometh. 


Here, First. That in general which is to be illustrated is the kingdom of hea- 
ven, the state of things under the Gospels the external kingdom of Christ, and 
the administration and success of it. Some of Christ’s parables had shewed us 
what it is like now, in the present reception of it, as ch. xiii.; this tells us ‘what 
it shall be like, when the mystery of God shall be finished, and that kingdom 
delivered up to the Father. ‘he administration of Christ’s government towards 
the ready and the unready in the great day, may be illustrated by this simili- 
tude; or, the kingdom is put for the subjects of the kingdom. ‘The professors 
of Christianity shall then be likened to these ten virgins, and shall be thus 
distinguished. 0 z Fs 3 

Secondly. That by which it is illustrated is a marriage solemnity 3,it was a 
custom sometimes used among the Jews on that occasion, that the bridegroom 
came, attended with his friends, late in the night, to the house of the bride, where 
she expected him, attended with her bridesmaids, who, upon notice given of the 
bridegroom’s approach, were to go out with lamps in their hands, to light him 
into the house with ceremony and formality, in order to the celebrating of the 
nuptials with great mirth; and some think on these occasions they had usually 
ten virgins; for the Jews never held a synagogue, circumcised, kept the pat 
over, or contracted marriage, but ten persons at least were present. oaz, 
when he married Ruth, had ten witnesses, tu. iv. 2. Now in this parable, 
1. The bridegroom is our Lord Jesus Christ; he is so represented in the forty- 
fifth Psalm, Solomon’s Song, and often in the New Testament. It speaks his 
singular and superlative love to, and his faithful and inviolable covenant with, 
his spouse the church. Believers are now betrothed to Christ, Hos. ii. 19; 
but the solemnizing of the marriage is reserved for the great dav, when the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife, will have made herself completely ready, Jtev. xix. 7, 9. 
2. The virgins are the professors of religion, members of the church, but here 
represented as her companions, Ps. xlv. 14, as elsewhere her children, J/sa. liv. 1; 
her ornaments, Jsa. xlix. 18. They that follow the Lamb are said to be virgins, 
Rev. xiv. 43; noting their beauty and purity; they are to be presented as chaste 
virgins to Christ, 2 Cor. xi. 2. The bridegroom is a king, so these virgins are 
maids of honour, virgins without number, Cant. vi. 8, yet here said to be ten. 
3. The office of these virgins is to meet the bridegroom, which is as much their 
happiness as their duty. They come to wait upon the bridegroom when he 
appears, and in the meantime to wait fur him. See here the nature of Chris- 
tianity. As Christians, we profess ourselves to be, Ist. Attendants upon 
Christ, to do him honour as the glorious Bridegroom, to be to him for a name 
and a praise, especially then ‘‘ when he shall come to be glorified in his saints.” 
We must follow him as honorary servants do their masters, Jno. xii. 26; hold up 
the name, and hold forth the praise of the exalted Jesus: this is our business. 
2nd. Expectants of Christ, and of his second coming. As Christians, we pro- 
fess, not only to believe and look for, but to love and long for the appearing 
of Christ, and to act in our whole conversation with a regard to it. The second 
coming of Christ is the centre in which all the lines of our religion meet, and 
to which the whole of the Divine life hath a constant reference and tendency. 
4. Their chief concern is to have lights in their hands when they attend the 
bridegroom, thus to do him honour and do him service. Note, Christians are 
children of light. The Gospel is light, and they who receive it must not only 
be enlightened by it themselves, but must shine as lights; must hold it forth, 
Phil. ii. 15, 16. This in general. 

Now, concerning these ten virgins, we may observe 

Le Their different character, with the proof and evidence of it. 

First. Their character was, that “five were wise, and five foolish,” ver. 2; 
and “ wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excelleth darkness,” so saith Solo- 
mon, a competent judge, Heel. ii. 13. Note, Those of the same profession and 
denomination among men, may yet be of characters vastly different in the sight 
of God. Sincere Christians are the wise virgins, and hypocrites the foolish 
ones, as in another parable they are represented by wise and foolish builders. 
Note, Those are wise or foolish, indeed, that are so in the affairs of their souls. 
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True religion is true wisdom; sin is folly, but especially the sin of hypocrisy 5 
for those are the greatest fools that are wise in their own conceit, and those 
the worst of sinners that feign themselves just men. Some observe, from the 
equal number of the wise and fooltsh, what ‘a charitable decorum’ (it is Arch- 
bishop Tillotson’s expression) Christ observes, as if he would hope that, the 
uumber of true believers were nearly equal to that of hypocrites, or at seas’, 
teach us to hope the best concerning those that profess religion, and to think 
of them with a bias to the charitable side. Though in judging of ourselves, we 
ought to remember that the gate is strait, and few find it; yet, in judging of 
others, we ought to remember that the Captain of our salvation brings many 
sons to glory. 3 ‘ 

Secondly. The evidence of this character was in the very thing which they 
were to attend to; by that they are judged of. 

1. It was the fetly of the foolish virgins that they “ took their lamps, and took 
no oil with them,” ver. 3. They had just oil enough to make their lamps burn 
for the present, to make a show with, as if they intended to meet the bride- 
groom; but no cruse or bottle of oil with them, for a recruit, if the bridegroom 
tarried. hus hypocrites: Ist. They have no principle within. They have a 
lamp of profession in their hands, but have not in thatn hearts that stock of 
sound knowledge, rooted dispositions, ahd settled resolutions, which are neces- 
sary to carry them through the services and trials of the present state. They 
act under the influence of external inducements, but are void of spiritual life; 
like a tradesman that sets up without a stock, or the seed on the stony ground 
that wanted root. 2nd. They have no prospect of, nor make provision for, 
what is to come. They took lamps for a present show, but not oil for after use. 
This incogitancy is the ruin of many professors; all their care is to recommend 
themselves to their neighbours, whom they now converse with; not to approve 
themselves to Christ, whom they must hereafter appear before: as if any thing 
will serve, provided it will but serve for the present. ‘Tell them of things not 
seen as yet, and youare like Lot to his sons in law, as one that mocketh. They 
ee provide for hereafter, as the ant doth, nor lay up for the time to come, 
2 Cor. iv. 18. 

2. It was the wisdom of the wise virgins that “they took oil in their vessels 
with their lamps,” ver. 4. They had a good principle within, which would 
maintain and keep up their profession. Ist. Their heart is the vessel, which 
it is our wisdom to get furnished; for out of a good treasure there good things 
must be brought: but if that root be rottenness, the blossom will be dust. 
2nd. Grace is the oil which we must have in this vessel; in the tabernacle 
there was constant provision made of oil for the light, Hx. xxxv. 14. Our light 
must shine before men in good works; but this cannot be, or not long, unless 
there bea fixed, active principle in the heart, of faith in Christ, and love to 
God and our brethren; from which we must act in every thing we do in reli- 
gion, with an eye to whatis before us. They that took oil in their vessels, did 
it upon supposition that perhaps the bridegroom might tarry. Note, In look- 
ing forwards, it is good to prepare for the worst; to lay in for a Jong siege. 
But remember that this oil, which keeps the lamps burning, is derived to the 
candlestick from Jesus Christ, the great and mae olive, by the golden: pipes 
of the ordinances, as it is represented in that vision, Zec. iv. 2, 3, 12; which is 
explained, Jno. i. 16, “ Of his fulness have all we received, and grace for grace.” 

IL. Their common fault: during the bridegroom’s delay, “ they all slumbered 
and slept,” ver. 25. Observe here, 

First. ‘The bridegroom tarried,” that is, he did not come all out so soon as 
they expected. What we look for as certain, we are apt to think is very nea ; 
many in the apostles’ times imagined that “the day of the Lord was at hand, 
but it is not so; Christ as to us seems to tarry, and yet really doth not, Hab. ii. 3. 
There is good reason for the bridegroom’s tarrying; there are many intermedi- 
ate counsels and purposes to be accomplished ; the elect must all be ealled in ; 
God's patience must be manifested, and the saints’ patience tried; the harvest 
of the earth must be ripened, and so must the harvest of heaven too. But 
though Christ tarry past our time, he will not tarry past the due time. 

Secondly. While he tarried, those that waited for him grew careless, and 
forgot what they were attending ; “ they all slumbered and slept,” as if they 
had given over looking for him; for when the Son of man comes, he will not 
find faith, Zu. xviii. 8. Those that inferred the suddenness of it from its cer- 
tainty, when that answered not their expectation, were ns from the delay, 
to inter its uncertainty. ‘The wise virgins slumbered, and the foolish slept; so 
some distinguish it; however, they were both faulty. The wise virgins kept 
their lamps burning, but did not keep themselves awake. Note, ‘loo many 
good Christians, when they have been long in profession, grow remiss in their 
preparations for Christ’s second coming; they intermit their care, abate their 
zeal, their graces are not lively, nor their works found perfect before God; and 
though all love be not lost, yet the first love is left. If it was hard to the dis- 
ciples to watch with Christ one hour, much more to watch with him an age. 
“1 sleep,’ saith the spouse, “but my heart waketh.” Observe, First they 
slumbered, and then they slept. Note, One degree of carelessness and remiss- 
ness makes way for another. Those that allow themselves in slumbering, will 
scarce keep themselves from sleeping ; therefore dread the beginning of spi-- 
ritual decays: Venienti occurrite morbo,—‘ attend to the first symptoms of disease.” 
The ancients generally understood the virgins’ slumbering and sleeping of their 
dying; they all died, wise and foolish, Ps. xlix. 10, before judgment-day. So 
Ferus: Antequam veniat sponsus, omnibus obdormiscendum est, h. e. moriendum,— 
‘before the bridegroom come, all must sleep, that is, die;’ and so Calvin: but 
I think it is rather to be taken as we have opened it. 

ll. The surprising summons given them to attend the bridegroom, ver. 6: “ At 
midnight there was a cry made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh.” Note, 

First. Though Christ tarry long, he will come at last; though he seem slow, 
he is sure. In his first coming he was thought long by those that “‘ waited for 
the consolation of Israel,” yet in “ the fulness of time” he came; so his second 
coming, though long deferred, is not forgotten; his enemies shall find to their 
cost, that forbearance is no acquittance; and his friends shall find to their com- 
fort, that “the vision is for an appointed time, and at the end it shall speak, and 
not lie.” The year of the redeemed is fixed, and it will come. 

Secondly. Christ’s coming will be at our midnight, when we least look for 
him, and are most disposed to take our rest. His coming for the relief and 
comfort of his people, often is when the good intended seems to be at the 
greatest distance; and his coming to reckon with his enemies, is when they put 
the evil day furthest from them. It was at midnight that the firstborn of Egypt 
were destroyed, and Israel delivered, Hx. xii. 22. Death often comes when it 
is least expected; the soul required “this night,” Lu. xii. 20. Christ will come 
when he pleaseth, to shew his sovereignty; and will not let us know when, to 
teach us our duty. 

Thirdly. When Christ comes, we must go forth to meet him. As Christians 
we are bound to attend all the motions of the Lord Jesus, and meet him in all 
his outgoings. When he comes to us at death, we must go forth out of the 
body, out of the world, to meet him with affections and workings of soul, suit- 
able to the discoveries we then expect him to make of himself. “ Go ye forth 


‘to meet him,” is a call to those who are habitually prepared to be actually 


ready. 


door-keepers, but in vain.” With regard to the number ten in the 
parable, it has been noted that one of the rabbis mentions ten 
lamps or torches as the usual number in Jewish marriage pro- 
cessions. For “are gone out,” in verse 8, Trench, Wordsworth, 
Alford, and others propose, as a better rendering, “are going out.’’ 
The clause in verse 13, “wherein the Son of man cometh,” is of 
doubtful authority, and is excluded by good modern editors and 
critics, 
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xxv. 14. Although the words “the kingdom of heaven” do not 
occur in the original of this verse, they are properly added in the 
translation. The words “travelling into a far country” are better 
rendered by Alford “leaving his home,” because they do not indicate 
where he was going to. ‘ 

xxv. 15. The word “talents” here must be understood in a 
general sense of a large sum of money, the exact amount bein: 
undetermined, as it is not stated whether talents of silver or of. fs 
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Fourthly. The notice of Christ’s apyroach, and the call to meet him will be 
awakening: “there was a cry made.” His first coming was not with any obser- 
vation at all, nor did they bel “Lo, here is Christ, or, Lo, he is there;” “he 
was in the world, and the wor d knew him not;” but his second coming will be 
with the observation of all the world; “every eye shall see him.” There will 
be a cry from heaven, for he shall descend with a shout, “ Arise, ye dead, and 
gome to judgment ;” and a cry from the earth too, a cry to rocks and mountains, 

ev. Vi. 16. 

IV. The address they all made to answer this summons, ver. 7: they all “arose 
and trimmed their lamps,” snuffed them, and supplied them with oil, and went 
about with all expedition to put themselves in a posture to receive the bride- 
groom. Now, 

First. This in the wise virgins speaks an actual preparation for the bride- 
groom’s coming. Note, Those that are best prepared for death, yet upon the 
immediate arrests of it have work to do to get themselves actually ready, that 
they may be found in peace, 2 Pet. iii. 14; found doing, ch. xxiv. 46; and not 
tound naked, 2 Cor. v. 3: it will be a day of search and inquiry, and it concerns 
us to think how we shall then be found. When we see the day approaching, 
we must address ourselves to our dying work with all seriousness, renewin 
our repentance for sin, our consent to the covenant, our farewells to the world, 
and our souls must be carried out towards God in suitable breathings. 

Secondly. In the foolish virgins it notes a vain confidence and conceit of the 
goodness of their state, and their readiness for another world. Note, Even 
counterfeit graces will serve a man to make a show of when he comes to die, as 
well as they have done all his life long; the hypocrite’s hopes blaze when they 
are just expiring, like a lightening before death. 

V. The distress which the foolish virgins were in for want of oil, ver. 8, 9. 
This speaks, 1. The apprehensions which some hypocrites have of the misery 
of their state, even on this side death, when God opens their eyes to see their 
folly, and themselves perishing with a lie in their right hand. Or, however, 
2. The real misery of chet state on the other side death, and in the judgment ; 
how far their fair, but false profession of religion, will be from availing them 
ening in the great day; see what comes of it: 

first. Their lamps are gone out. The lamps of hypocrites often go out in 
this life; when they who have begun in the spirit, end in the flesh, and the 
hypocrisy breaks out in an open apostacy, 2 Pet. ii. 20. The profession withers, 
and the credit of it is lost; the hopes fail, and the comfort of them is gone ; 
“how often is the candle of the wicked” thus “put out!” Job xxi. 17. Yet 
many an hypocrite keeps up both the credit and the comfort of his profession 
such as it 1s, to the last; but what is it when God takes away his soul ? 
Job xxvii. 8. If his candle be not put out before him, it is put out with him, 
Job xviii. 5,6; he shall lie down in sorrow, fsa. 1.11, The gains of an hypo- 
critical profession will not follow a man to judgment, ch. vii. 22, 23. The lamps 
are gone out, when the hypocrite’s hope proves like the spider’s web, Job viii. 14 ; 
and like the piving up of the ghost, Job xi. 20; like Absalom’s mule that left 
him in the oak. 

Secondly. They wanted oil to supply them when we were going out. Note, 
Those that take up short of true grace, will certainly find the want of it one 
time or other. An external profession, well humoured, may carry a man far, 
but it will not carry him through; may light him along this world, but the 
damps of the valley of the shadow of death will put it out. 

Thirdly. They would gladly be beholden to the wise virgins for a supply out 
of their vessels: “ Give us of your oil.” Note, The day is coming when carnal 
hypocrites would gladly be found in the condition of true Christians. Those 
who now hate the strictness of religion, will at death and judgment wish for 
the solid comforts of it: those who care not to live the life, yet would “ die the 
death of the righteous.” The day is coming when those who now look with 
contempt upon humble, contrite saints, would gladly get an interest in them, 
and would value those as their best friends and benefactors, whom now they 
set with the dogs of their flock. “ Give us of your oil,” that is, ‘speak a good 
word for us,’ so some; but there is no occasion for vouchers in the great day; 
the Judge knows what is every man’s true character. But is it not well that 
they are brought to say, “ Give us of your oil?” Itis so; but, 1. This request 
was extorted Dy sensible necessity. ote, Those will see their need of grace 
hereafter, when it should save them, that will not see their need of grace now, 
when it should sanctify and rule them. 2. It comes too late. God would have 
given them oil, had they asked in time; but there is no buying when the market 
is over, no bidding when the inch of candle is dropt. 

Fourthly. They were denied a share in their companions’ oil. It is a sad 
presage of a repulse with God when they were thus Hg tubes by good people. 
‘The wise answered, not so;” that peremptory denial is not in the original, 
but supplied by the translators. These wise virgins would rather gave a rea- 
son without a positive refusal, than (as many do) give a positive refusal without 
areason. They were well inclined to help their neighbours in distress ; but we 
must not, we cannot, we dare not do it, “lest there be not enough for us_and 
you;” charity begins at home; but “go and buy for yourselves.” Note, 
1. Those that would be saved must have grace of theirown. ‘Though we have 
benefit by the communion of saints, and the faith and prayers of others may 
now redound to our advantage, yet our own sanctification is indispensably ne- 
cessary to our own salvation. “The just shall live by his faith.” Every man shall 

ive account of himself, and therefore let every man prove his own work; for 
be cannot get another to muster for him in that day. 2. Those that have most 

race have none to spare; all we have is little enough for ourselves to appear 
ferore Godin, The best have need to borrow from Christ, but they have none 
to lend to any of their neighbours. The church of Rome, that dreams of works 
of supererogation, and the imputation of the righteousness of saints, forgets that 
it was the wisdom of the wise virgins to understand that they had but cil 
enough for themselves, and none for others. But observe, these wise virgins 
did not upbraid the foolish with their neglect, nor boast of their own forecast, 
nor torment them with suggestions tending to ial ee but give them the best 
advice the case will bear, “ Go ye rather to them that sell.” Note, Those that 
deal foolishly in the affairs of their souls, are to be pitied, and not insulted over; 
“for who maketh thee to differ?” When ministers attend such as have been 
mindless of God and their souls all their days, but are under death-bed convic- 
tions, and, because true dl is never too late, direct them to repent, and 
turn to God, and close with Christ 5 yet, because late repentance is seldom true, 
they do but as these wise virgins did by the foolish, even make the best of bad. 
They can but tell them what is to be done, if it be not too late; but whether 
the door may not be shut before it is done, is ¢n unspeakable hazard. Itis good 
advice now, if it be taken in time, ‘‘ Go to them that sell, and buy for your- 
selves.” Note, Those that would have grace, must have recourse to, and 
attend upon the means of grace; see Jsa. lv. 1. ad 

VIL. The coming of the bridegroum, and the issue of all this different character 
of the wise and foolish virgins. See what came of it. 

First. “* While they went to buy, the bridegroom came.” Note, Those that 
put off their great work to the last, it is a thousand to one they have not time 
to doit then. Getting grace is a work of time, and cannot be done in a hurry. 
While the poor awakened soul addresseth itself 


are meant. A talent of gold was worth much more than one of 
silver. 

xxv. 18. The secreting of money with a view to its security was 
not uncommon in ancient times, and is still resorted to in the East. 
The extent to which treasures have been hidden and forgotten 
accounts for the frequent mention by travellers of the subject. 
Dr. Thomson speaks of the discovery of thousands of gold pieces at 
Sidon, where they were dug up ina garden. The same writer says 
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| and prayer, in a mighty confusion, it scarce knows which end to begin at, or 
what to do first, and presently death comes, judgmes eomes; and the work is 


| undone, and the poor sinner undone forever. This comes of having oil to buy, 
when we should burn it, and grace to get, when we should use it. “The 
bridegroom came:” Note, Our Lord Jesus will come to his people at the great 


day as a bridegroom, will come in pomp, and rich attire, attended with his 
friends; now the bridegroom is taken away from us, we fast, ch. ix. 15, but then 
will be an everlasting feast: then the bridegroom will fetch home his bride, to 
be where he is Jno. xvii. 24, and will rejoice over his bride, /sa. 1xii. 5, 

Secondly. “ ‘They that were ready went in with him to the marriage.” Note, 
1. To be eternally glorified, is to go in with Christ to the marriage, to be in his 
immediate presence, and in the most intimate fellowship and communion with 
him in a state of eternal rest, joy, and plenty. 2. Those, and those only shall go 
to heaven hereafter that are made ready for heaven here, that are wrought to 
the selfsame thing, 2 Cor. v. 5. 3. The suddenness of death, and of Christ's 
coming to us then, will be no obstruction to our happiness, if we haye been 
habitually prepared, 

lhirdly. “ The door was shut,” as is usual, when all the company is come 
that are to be admitted. The door was shut, 1. To secure those that were 
within; that being now made pillars in the house of our God, they may go no 
more out, Rev. iii. 12, Adam was put into paradise, but the door was left open, 
and so he went out again; but when glorified saints are put into the heavenly 
paradise, they are shut in. 2. To seclude those that were out. ‘The state of 
saints and sinners will then be unalterably tixed, and those that are shut ort 
then, will be shut out for ever. Now the gate is strait, yet it is open; but then 
it will be shut and bolted, and a great gulf fixed. This was like the shutting ef 
the door of the ark when Noah was in; as he was thereby preserved, so all the 
rest were finally abandoned. 

Fourthly. The foolish yirgins came when it was too late, ver. 11: “ Afterward 
came also the other virgins.” Note, 1. There are inany that will seek admissioa 
into heaven when it is too late; as profane Esau, who afterwards would have 
inherited the blessing. God and religion will be glorified by those late solici 
tations, though sinners will not be saved by them; it is for the honour of Lord 
Lord, that is, of fervent and importunate prayer, that those who slight it now 
will tlee to it eget f and it will not be called whining and canting then. 2. The 
vain confidence of hypocrites will carry them very far in their expectations of 
happiness: they go to heaven-gate, and demand entrance, and yet are shut out; 
lifted 1p to heaven in a fond conceit of the goodness of their state, and yet, 
thrust down to hell. 

Fifthly. They were rejected, as Esau was, ver. 12: “I know you not.” Note, 
We are all concerned to “seek the Lord while he may be found ;” for there is a 
time coming when he will not be found. Time was when, “ Lord, Lord, open 
| to us,” would have sped well, by virtue of that promise, “ Knock, and it shall be 
opened to you;” but now it comes too late. he sentence is solemnly bound 
on with, “ Verily, I say unto you,” which amounts to no less than “ swearing, 
in his wrath, that they should never enter into his rest.” It speaks him resolved, 
and them silenced by it. 

VIL. Here is a practical inference drawn from this parable, ver. 13: “ Watch, 
therefore;” we had it before, ch. xxiv. 42, and here it is repeated as the most 
needful caution. Note, 1. Our great duty is to watch, to attend to the business 
of our souls with the utmost diligence and cireumspection: be awake, and be 
, wakeful. 2. It is a good reason for our watching, that the time of our Lord’s 
| coming is very uncertain; “‘we know neither the day nor the hour.” There- 
fore every day, and every hour we must be ready, and not off our watch any 
day in the year, or any hour in the day; “ be thou in the fear of the Lord” every 
day, and “all the day long.” 


14 For the hingdom of heaven is as a man travel- 
ling into a far country, who called his own servants, 
and delivered unto them his goods. 15 And unto 
one he gave five talents, to another two, and to 
another one ; to every man according to his several 
ability ; and straightway took his journey. 16 ‘Phen 
lhe that had received the five talents went and traded 
with the same, and made them other five talents. L7 
And likewise he that had received two, he also ga‘ned 
other two. 18 But he that had received one went 
and digged in the earth, and hid his Jord’s money. 
19 After a long time the lord of those servants 
cometh, and reckoneth with them. 20 And so he 
that had received five talents came and brought 
other five talents, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto 
me five talents: behold, I have gained beside them 
five talents more. 21 His lord said unto him, Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant: thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 
22 He also that had received two talents came and 
said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two talents: be- 
hold, I have gained two other talents beside them. 
23 His lord said unto him, Well done, good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
ithings, | will make thee ruler over many things: 


there are hundreds of persons engaged in searching for hidden 
wealth all over the country. He shows that even in modern times 
wealth is secreted, more especially in times of danger. Of course 
the sin of the man in the parable consisted in hiding money when 
there was no need for doing so. 

xxv. 24, “ A bard man” is one who is harsh and severe. What 
the servant meant is indicated by what follows, wherein he accuses 
his master of gathering advantages where he had done nothing to 
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enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 
which had received the one talent came and said, | 
Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard man, reap- 
ing where thou hast not sown, and gathering where 
thou hast not strawed: 25 And I was afraid, and 
went and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou 
hast that is thine. 26 His lord answered and said unto 
him, Zhou wicked and slothful servant, thou knew- 
est that I reap where I sowed not, and gather where 
I have not strawed: 27 Thou ouglitest therefore 
to have put my money to the exchangers, and then 
at my coming | should have received mine own with 
usury. 28 Take therefore the talent from him, and | 
give i¢ unto him which hath ten talents. 29 For unto 
every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance: but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath. 380 And cast 
ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


We have here the parable of the talents committed to three servants, and this 
speaks us in a state of work and business, as the former in a state of expectancy. 
That shewed the necessity of habitual preparation, this of actual diligence in 
our present work and service: in that we were stirred up to do well for our own 
souls; in this to lay out ourselves for the glory of God, and the good of others. 
In this parable, 1. The master is Christ, who is the absolute owner and pro- 

rietor of all persons and things, and in a special manner of his church; into his 
fends all things are delivered. 2. The servants are Christians, his own servants, 
so they are called, born in his house, bought with his money, devoted to his 

raise, and employed in his work. It is likely ministers are especially intended 
ere, who are more immediately attending on him, and sent by him. St. Paul 
often calls himself a servant of Jesus Christ; see 2 Tim. ii. 24. We have three 
things in general in this parable: 

l. The trust committed to these servants : their master “delivered to them his 

oods;” having appointed them to work, (for Christ keeps no servants to be 
id!e,) he left them something to work upon. Note, 1. Christ’s servants have 
and receive their all from him; for they are of themselves worth nothing, 
nor any thing they can call their own but sin. 2. Our receiving from Christ is 
in order to our working for him. Our privileges are intended to find us with 
business. “The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal.” 3. Whatever we receive to be made use of for Christ, still the pro- 
perty is vested in him; we are but tenants upon his land, stewards of his mani- 
fold grace, 1 Pet. iv. 10. Now observe here, 

First. On what occasion this. trust was committed to these servants: the 
master was “travelling into a far country :” this is explained, Eph. iv. 8, “ When 
he ascended on high, he gave gifts unto men.” Note, 1. When Christ went to 
heaven, he was “as a man travelling into a far country;” that is, he went with 
a purpose to be away a great while. 2. When he went, he took care to furnish 
his church with all things necessary for it, during his personal absence. For, 
and in consideration of his departure, he committed to his church truths, laws, 
promises, and powers: these were the tapaxara@yxn, the great depositum, as it is 
called, 1 Tim, vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 14; the “good thing that is committed” to us; 
and he sent his Spirit, to enable his servants to teach and profess those truths, 
to press and observe those laws, to improve and apply those promises, and to 
exercise and employ those powers, ordinary or extraordinary. ‘Thus Christ at 
his ascension left his goods to his church. 

Secondly. In what proportion this trust was committed: 1. He gave talents. 
A talent of silver is computed to be, in our money, £353 lls. 10d.; so the 
learned Bishop Cumberland. Note, Christ’s gifts are rich and valuable, the 
purchases of his blood inestimable, and none of them mean. 2. He gave to 
some more, to others less; “to one five talents, to another two, to another 
one; to every one according to his several ability.” When Divine providence 
has made a difference in men’s ability, as to mind, body, estate, relation, interest, 
Divine grace dispenseth spiritual gifts accordingly, but still the ability itself is 
from him. _ Observe, Ist. Every one had some, one talent at least; and that is 
not a despicable stock for a poor servant to begin with. A soul of our own is 
the one talent we are every one of us intrusted with, and it will find us with 
work. Hoc nempe ab homine exigitur, ut prosit hominibus ; si fieri potest multis ; 
si minus, paucis ; si minus, proximis ; si minus, sibi: nam cum se utilem ceteris 
efficit, commune egit negotium. Et si quis bene de se meretur, hoc ipso aliis pro- 

st quod aliis profuturum parat,— It is the duty of a man to render himself 
beneficial to those around him: to a great number, if possible; but if this is 
denied him, to a few; to his intimate connexions; or, at least, to himself. He 
that is useful to others, may be reckoned a common good. And whoever 
entitles himself to his own approbation, is serviceable to others, as forming 
himself to those’ habits which will result in their favour.’—Seneca de Otio 
Sapient. 2nd. All had not alike, for they had not all like abilities and oppor- 
tunities; God is a free agent, “dividing to every man severally as he will:” 
some are cut out for service in one kind, others in another, as the members 
of the natural body. When the householder had thus settled his affairs, he 
“ straightway took his journey.” Our Lord Jesus, when he had given com- 
mandments to his aposties, as one in haste to be gone, he went to heaven. 

Ll. The different management and improvement of this trust, which we have 
an account of, ver. 16—18. 

First. Two of the servants did well. 

1. They were diligent and faithful, they “ went and traded;” they put the 
money they were intrusted with to the use for which it was intended; laid it 
out in goods, and made returns of it; as soon as ever their master was gone, 
they immediately applied themselves to their business. Those that have so 
much work te do, as every Christian has, have need to set about it quickly, 
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and lose no time. They “went and traded.” Note, ( true Christian is a 
spiritual tradesman. ‘Trades are called mysteries, “and without controversy 
great is the mystery of godliness.” It is a manufacture trade; there is some- 
thing to be done by us upon our own hearts, and for the good of others. It is 
a merchant trade: things of less value to us are parted with for things of 
greater value; wisdom’s merchandise, Pr, iii. 15; ch. xiii. 45. A tradesinan 
is one that, having made his trade his choice, and taken pains to learn it, makes 
it is his business to follow it, lays out all he hath for the advancement of it, 
makes all other affairs truckle to it, and lives upon the gain of it. Thus doth 
a true Christian in the work of religion; we have no stocks of our own to 
trade with, but trade, as factors, with our Master’s stock. ‘he endowments 
of the mind, reason, wit, learning, must be used in subserviency to religion; 
the enjoyments of the world, estate, credit, interest, power, preferment, must 
be improved for the honour of Christ. The ordinances of the Gospel, and 
our opportunities of attending them, Bibles, ministers, sabbaths, sacraments, 
must be improved for the end for which they were instituted, and communion 
with God kept up by them, and the gifts and graces of the Spirit must be 
exercised; and this is trading with our talents. 

2. They were successful; they doubled their stock, and in a little time made 
cent. per cent. of it: he that had five talents soon made them other five. 
Trading with our talents is not always successful with others, but however it 
shall be so to ourselves, Jsa. xlix. 4. Note, The hand of the diligent makes 
rich in graces, and comforts, and treasures of good works. ‘There is a great 
deal to be got by industry in religion. Observe, The returns were in propor- 
tion to the receivings. Ist. From those to whom God hath given five talents, he 
expects the improvement of five; and to reap plentifully, where he sows plen- 
tifully: the greater gifts any have, the more pains they ought to take, as those 
must that have a large stock to manage. 2nd. From those to whom he has given 
but two talents, he expects only the improvement of two, which may encourage 
those who are placed in a lower and narrower sphere of usefulness, if they lay 
out themselves to do good according to the best of their capacity and oppor- 
tunity, they shall be accepted, though they do not so much good as others. 

Secondly. The third did ill, ver. 18: “‘ He that had received one talent, went 
and hid his lord’s money.” Though the parable represents but one in three 
unfaithful, yet, in a history that answers this parable, we find the dispropor- 
tion quite the other way: when ten lepers were cleansed, nine of the ten hid 
the talent, and only one returned to give thanks, Zu. xvii. 17, 18. The unfaith- 
ful servant was he that had but one talent: doubtless there are many that have 
five talents, and bury them all; great abilities, great advantages, and yet do no 
good with them; but Christ would hint to us, 1. That if he that had but one 
talent be reckoned with thus for burying that one, much more will they he 
accounted offenders that have more, that have many, and bury them. If he 
that was but of small capacity, was cast into utter darkness, because he did 
not improve what he had, as he might have done, “of how much sorer punish- 
ment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy,” that tramples under foot the 
greatest advantages? 2. That many times those who have least to do for God, 
do least of what they have to do. Some make it an excuse for their laziness 
that they have not the opportunities of serving God that others have; and 
because they have not wherewithal to do what they say they would, they will 
not do what we are sure they can, and so sit down and do nothing: it is really 
an aggravation of their sloth, that when they have but one talent to take care 
about, they neglect that one. He “ digged in the earth,” and hid the talent, for 
fear it should be stolen; he did not misspend or misemploy it, did not embezzle 
it, or squander it away, but he hid it. Money is like muck, (so my Lord Bacon 
used to say,) good for nothing in the heap, but it must be spread; yet it is an 
evil we have often seen under the sun, treasure heaped together, Jas. v. 3; 
Ecel. vi. 1,2, which doth good to nobody: and so it is in spiritual gifts; many 
have them, and make no use of them for the end for which they were given 
them. Those that have estates, and do not lay out in works of pie.y and 
charity ; that have power and interest, and do not with it promote religion in 


the places where they live; ministers, that have capacities and opportunities 
of doing good, but do not stir up the gift that is in them, are those slothful ser- 
vants that seek their own things more than Christ’s. He “ hid his lord’s money :” 
Had it been his own, he might have done as he pleased ; but whatever abilities 
and advantages we have, they are not our own, we are but stewards of them, 
and must give account to our Lord, whose goods they are. It was an aggra- 
vation of his slothfulness, that his fellow-servants were busy and successful in 
iar Spee their zeal should have provoked his. Are others active, and shall 
we be idle 

111. The account of this improvement, ver. 19. 1. The account is deferred ; it 
is not till after a long time that they are reckoned with; not that the master 
neglects his affairs, or that God is slack concerning his promise, 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
No, he is ready to judge, 1 Pet. iv.5; but every thing must be done in its time 
and order. 2. Yet the day of account comes at last; ‘ The lord of those ser- 
vants reckoneth with them.” Note, The stewards of the manifold grace of 
God must shortly give account of their stewardship. We must all be reckoned 
with, what good we have got to our own souls, and what good we have done to 
others, by the advantages we have in bead see Rom. xiv. 10,11. Now here is, 

First. The good account of the faithful servants; and there observe, The 
servants giving up the account, ver. 20, 22: “ Lord, thou deliveredst to me five 
talents;” and to me “two;” behold, “ Thave gained five talents,” “two talents 
more. 

1. Christ’s faithful servants acknowledge witr thankfulness his vouchsafe- 
ments to them: “ Lord, thou deliveredst to me” such and such things. Note, 
Ist. It is good to keep a particular account of our receivings from God, to 
remember what we have received, that we may know what is expected from 
us, and may render according to the benefit. 2nd. We must never look upon 
our improvements but with a general mention of God’s favour to us, and the 
honour he has put upon us, in intrusting us with his goods, and that grace 
which is the spring and fountain of all the good that is in us, or is done by us; 
for the truth is, the more we do for God, the more we are indebted to him for 
making use of us, and enabling us for his service. 

2. They produce, as an evidence of their faithfulness, what they have gained, 
Note, God’s good stewards have something to shew for their diligence: ‘Shew 
me thy faith by thy works.” He that is a good man, let him shew it, Jas. iii. 13, 
If we be careful in our spiritual trade, it will soon be seen by us, and our 
works will follow us, Rev. xiv. 13: not that the saints will in the great day 
make mention of their own good deeds; no, Christ will do that for them 
ver. 35; but it intimates, that they who faithfully improve their talents, shall 
have “ boldness in the day of Christ,” 1 Jno. ii. 28; iv. 17. And it is observable, 
that he that had but two talents, gave up his acconnt as cheerfully as he that 
had five: for our comfort in the day of account will be according to our faith- 
fulness, not secording to our usefulness; our sincerity, not our success 5 ac- 
cording to the uprightness of our hearts, not according to the degree of our 
opportunities. 

Secondly. The master’s mgoe paneer and approbation of their account, ver. 21, 23. 

1. He commended them: ‘“‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.” Note, “he 
| diligence and integrity of those who approve themselves the good and faithful 


secure them. The injustice of the charge is self-evident, because 
the man was a servant, and-the master had given him a commission 
to execute, and he had failed in his duty. 

xxv. 26. The language here is not really an admission that the 
servant was right, although it may assume such to have been the 
case. Some have treated it as a question, but it seems better to 
view it as a supposition, and merely hypothetical. 

xxv. 27. What are called “exchangers” are in the Greek called by 
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| a name derived from a word signifying a table. 


They are said by 
Jewish authorities to have sold money, and to have owed their name 
to the fact that they had before them a table upon which they bought 
and sold. It is evident, however, that the “exchanger” of the text 
more nearly answered to the Latin argentarius or mensarius. The 
argentarius was a private banker, who received deposits and allowed 
interest upon them. He acted as a money-changer for foreigne s, 
and attended public sales as a broker or commissioner, to bid for his 
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servants of Jesus Christ, will certainly “be found to praise and honour and 
plory at. his appearing,” 1 Pet. i. 7. Those that own and honour God now, 
ve will own and honour them shortly. Ist. Their persons will be accepted: 
“Thou good and faithful servant.” He that knows the integrity of his servants 
now, will witness to it in the great day; and they that are found faithful shall 
be called so. Perhaps they were censured by men, as righteous overmuch: but 
Christ will give them their just characters, of “ good and faithful.” 2nd. Their 
performances will be accepted: ‘ Well done.” Christ will call those, and those 
only, good servants, that lave done well; for it is by patient continuance in 
well doing, that we seek for this glory and honour; and if we seek, we shall 
find; if we do that which is good, and do it well, we shall have praise of the 
same, Some masters are so morose, that they will not commend their servants, 
though they do their work never so well; it is thought enough not, to chide: 
but Christ will commend his servants that do well; whether their praise be of 
men or no, it is of him; and if we have the good word of our Master, the matter 
is not great what our fellow-servants say of us; if he saith, well done, we are 
happy, and it should then be a small thing to us to be judged of men’s judg- 
ment; as on the contrary, not he that commendeth himself, or whom his eB 
bours commend, is approved, but whom the Lord commends. 

2. He rewardeth them. The faithful servants of Christ shall not be put off 
with bare commendation; no, all their work and labour of love shall be 
rewarded. Now this reward is here expressed two ways : 

Ist. In one expression agreeable to ie parable: “ Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things.” It is usual in the 
courts of princes, and families of great men, to advance those to higher offices 
that have been faithful in lower. Note, Christ is a master that will prefer his 
servants who acquit themselves well. Christ has honour in store for those 
that honour him: a crown, 2 Tim. iv. 8; a throne, Rev. iii. 21; a kingdom, 
ch. xxv. 34. Here they are beggars, in heaven they shall be rulers; the up- 
right shall have dominion; Christ’s servants are all princes. Observe the dis- 
proportion between the work and the reward; they are but few things iu 
which the saints are serviceable to the glory of God, but many things wherein 
they shall be glorified with God. What charge we receive from God, what 
work we do for God in this world, is but little, very little, compared with the 
joy set before us: put together all our services, all our sufferings, all our 


lnprovements, all the good we do to others, all we get to ourselves, and they 
are but a few things, next nothing, not worthy to be compared, not fit to be 
named the same day with the glory to be revealed. 

2nd. In another expression, which slips out of the parable into the thing sig- 
nified by it: “ Enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” Note, 1. The state of the 
blessed is a state of joy, not only because all tears shall then be wiped away, 
but all the springs of comfort shall be opened to them, and the fountains of joy 
broken up; where there is the vision and fruition of God, a perfection of holi- 
ness, and the society of the blessed, there cannot but be-a fulness of joy. 
2. This joy is the joy of our Lord; the joy which he himself has purchased and 

yrovided for them; the joy of the redeemed, bought with the sorrow of the 
Redeemer ; it is the joy which he himself is in the possession of, and which he had 
his eye upon when he endured the cross, and despised the shame, Heb, xii. 2; 
it is the joy which he himself is the fountain and centre of; it is the joy of our 
Lord, for it is joy in the Lord, who is our exceeding joy. Abraham was not 
willing that the steward of his house, though faithful, should be his heir, 
Gen. xv. 2,3; but Christ admits his faithful stewards into his own joy, to be 
joint heirs with him. 3. Glorified saints shall enter into this joy, that 1s, shall 
ave & full and complete possession of it; as the heir, when he comes to age, 
enters upon his estate; as they that were ready went in to the marriage feast. 
Here the joy of our Lord enters into the saints, in the earnest of the Spirit; 
shortly they shall enter into it, shall be in it to eternity, as in their element. 

Secondly. The bad account of the slothful servant. Observe, _ 

1 His apology for himself, ver. 24, 25. Though he had received but one 
talent, for that one he is called to account. ‘The smallness of our receiving 
will not excuse us from a reckoning. None shall be called to an account for 
more than they have received; but for what we have, we must all aecount. 

Observe, Ist. What he confides in; he comes to the account with a deal_of 
assurance, relying on the plea he had to put in, that he was able to say, “ Lo, 
there thou hast that is thine;” ‘if Ll have not made it more, as the others have 
done, yet this L can say, I have not made it less ;’ and this he thinks may serve 
to bring him off, if not with praise, yet with safety. Note, Many a one goes 
very securely to Judgment, presuming upon the validity of a plea that will be 
overruled as vain and frivolous. Slothful professors, that are afraid of doing 
too much for God, yet hope to come off as well as those that take so much 
pains in religion. Thus “the sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven 
men that can render a reason,” Pr. xxvi. 16. This servant thought his account 
would pass well enough, because he could say, “There thou hast that is thine.” 
ed, | was no spendthrift of my estate, no prodigal of my time, no profaner of 
my sabbaths, no opposer of good ministers and goed preaching ; Lord, I never 
ridiculed my Bible, nor set my wits on work to banter religion, nor abused my 

ower to persecute any good man; Ll never drowned my parts, nor wasted 

yod’s good creatures in drunkenness and sree nan Doe ever, to my knowledge, 
did injury to any body.’ Many that are called Christians build their hopes for 
heaven upon their being able to make such an account; and yet all this 
amounts to no more but ‘There thou hast that is thine ;” as if no more were 
required, or could be expected. ; , . 

2ud. What he confesseth. He owns the burying of his talent: “I hid thy 
talent in the earth.” He speaks as if that were no great fault; nay, as if he 
deserved praise for his prudence, in putting it in a safe place, and running no 
hazards with it. Note, It is common for people to make a very light matter of 
that which will be their condemnation in the great day. Or, if he was con- 
scious to himself that it was his fault, it intimates how easily slothful servants 
will be convicted in the judgment; there will need no great search for proof, 
for their own tongues shall fall upon them. 

srd. What he makes his excuse: ‘I knew that thou wast an hard man, and I 
was afraid.” Good thoughts of God would beget love, and that love would 
make us diligent and faithful; but hard thoughts of God beget fear, and that 
fear makes us slothful and unfaithful. His excuse speaks, 

First. The sentiments of an enemy: “I knew thee that thou art an hard 
man.” ‘This was like that wicked saying of the house of Israel, “The way of 
the Lord is not equal,” ze. xviii. 25. Thus his defence is his offence; “the 
foolishness of man perverteth his way,” and then, as if that would mend the 
matter, “his heart fretteth against the Lord.” This is covering. the trans- 
‘gression, as Adam, who implicitly laid the fault on God himself, “the woman 
which thou gavest me.” Note, Carnal hearts are apt to conceive false and 
wicked opinions concerning God, and with them to harden themselves in their 


evil ways. Observe how confidently he speaks, ‘1 knew thee to be so.” How 
could he know him to be so? “ What iniquity have we or our fathers found in 
hin?” Jer. ii. 5. Wherein has he wearied us with his work, or deceived us in 
his wages? Mic. vi. 3. Hath he “been a wilderness to us, or a land of dark - 
ness?” Thus long God has governed the world, and may ask, with more rea- 
son than Samuel fimeclf could, “ Whom have I defrauded? or whom have I 


employers. The mensarius was a public officer appointed by the 
State upon certain occasions, and in times of general distress, to act 
asa public banker. Both classes had their tables or co mters dis- 
played in public in the colonnades of the Forum. The exchanger 
alluded to in the text was probably one who combined in himself the 
threefold character of a money-changer, a receiver of deposits on 
interest, and a money-lender. On the subject of usury the remarks 
made in “Cassell s Bible Dictionary” deserve to be quoted: —“ This 


“neglecte S| ‘ 
| shall be taken away the common gifts which he hath; as the lamps of the fool- 
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oppressed?” Doth not all the world know the contrary, tnat he is so far from 
being a hard master, that the earth is full of his goodness? So far from reap- 
ing where he sowed not, that he sows a great deal where he reaps nothing; for 
he causeth the sun to shine, and his rain to fali upon the evil and unthankful: 
and fills their hearts with food and gladness, who say to the Almighty, “ Depart 
from us.” This suggestion speaks the common reproach wicked people cast 
upon God; as if all the blame of their sin and ruin lay at his door, for denying 
them his grace; whereas it is certain, never any that faithfully improved the 
common grace they had, perished for want of special grace ; nor ean any shew 
what could in reason have been done more for an unfruitful vineyard than God 
has done init. God doth not demand brick, and deny straw; no, whatever is 
required in the covenant, is promised in the covenant; so that if we perish, it 
is alone of ourselves. 

Secondly. ‘The spirit of a slave: “1 was afraid.” This ill affection towards 
God arose from his false notions of him; and nothing is more unworthy of 
God, nor more hinders our duty to him, than slavish fear: this has bondage and 
torment, and is directly oppusite to that entire love which the great command- 
ment requires. Note, Hard thoughts of God drive us from, and cramp us in 
his service. Those who think it impossible to please him, and in vain to serve 
him, will do nothing to purpose in religion. 

2. His lord’s answer to this apology. His plea will stand him in no stead; it 
is overruled, nay, it is made to turn against him, and he is struck speechless 
with it, for here is his conviction, and his condemnation. 

Ist. His conviction, ver. 26, 27. Two things he is convicted of : 

F' rst. Slothfulness: “‘Thou wicked and slothful servant.” Note, Slothful 
servants are wicked servants, and will be reckoned with as such by their 
naster; for “he that is slothful in his work,” and neglects the good that God 
has commanded, “is brother to him that is a great waster,” by doing the evil 
that God has forbidden, Pr. xviii. 9. He that is careless in God’s work is near 
ikin to him that is busy in the devil’s work. Satis est mali nihil fecisse boni,— 
‘to do no good, is to incur very serious blame.’ Omissions are sins, and must 
coine into judgment; slothfulness makes way for wickedness; all become 
ilthy, for there is none that doeth good, Ps. xiv. 3. When the house is empty, 
the unclean spirit takes possession. Those that are idle in the affairs of their 
souls, are not only idle, but something worse, 1 Jim. y. 13. When men sleep, 
che enemy sows tares. 

Secondly. Self-contradiction, ver. 26, 27: “Thou knewest that I reap where 
| sowed not; thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the exchangers.” 
Note, The hard thoughts which sinners have of God, though false and unjust 
will be so far from justifying their wickedness and slothfulness, that they will 
rather aggravate and add to their guilt. Three ways this may be taken. 
ist. Suppose Ll had been so hard a master, shouldst not thou therefore have 
been the more diligent and careful to please me? if not for love, yet for fear? 
and for that reason, thou oughtest to have minded thy work. If our God bea 
consuming fire,in consideration of that, let us study how to serve him. 2rd. Or 
thus: If thou didst think me to be a hard master, and therefore durst not trade 
with the money thyself, for fear of losing by it, and being made to stand to the 
loss, yet thou mightest have put it into the hands of the exchangers, or gold- 
smiths, might have brought it into the bank ; and then at my coming, if 1 could 
not have had the greater improvement by trade and merchandise, (as of the 
other talents,) yet | might have had the lesser improvement of hare interest, 
and “should have received my own with usury,” which it seems was a common 
practice at that time, and not disallowed by our Saviour. Note, If we could 
not, or durst not, do what we would, yet that excase will not serve, when it 
will be made to appear that we did not do what we could and durst. If we 
could not find in our hearts to venture upon more difficult and hazardous ser- 
vices, yet will that justify us in balking those that were more safe and easy? 
Something is better than nothing; if we fail of shewing our courage in bold 
enterprises, yet we must not fail to testify our good will in honest endeavours ; 
and our Master will not despise the day of small things. Or thus, 3rd. Suppose 
I did reap where I sowed not, yet that is nothing to thee, for | had sowed upon 
thee, and the talent was my money which thou wast intrusted with, not only 
to keep, but to improve, ote, In the day of account wicked and slothful ser- 
vants will be quite left without excuse; frivolous pleas will be overruled, and 
every mouth will be stopped; and those who now stand so much upon their 
Gyr aaeencAtion, will not have one word to say for themselves. 

2nd. His condemnation. The slothful servant is sentenced: 

First. To be deprived of his talent, ver. 28, 29: “‘Take therefore the talent 
from him.” The talents were first disposed of by the master, as an absolute 
owner, but this was now disposed of by him as a judge; he takes it from the 
unfaithful servant to punish him, and gives it to him that was eminently faithful 
to reward him; and the meaning of this part of the parable we have in the 
reason of the sentence, ver. 29: “ ‘To every one that hath shall be given.” ‘This 
may be applied 

Ist. To the blessings of this life, worldly wealth and possessions. These we 
are intrusted with, to be used for the glory of God, and the good of those 
about us: now, he that hath these things, and useth them for these ends, he 
shall have abundance, perhaps abundance of the things themselves, however 
abundance of comfort in them, and of better things; but from him that hath 
not, that is, that hath these things, as if he had them not, had not the power to 
eat of them, or to do good with them, (Avaro deest, tam quod habet, quam quod 
non habet,— the miser may be considered as destitute of what he has, as 
well as of what he has not,’) they shall be taken away. Solomon explains this, 
Pr. xi. 24: “There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty.” Giving to the poor, 
is trading with what we have, and the returns will be rich; it will multiply the 
meal in the barrel, and the oil in the cruse; but those that are sordid, and 
niggardly, and uncharitable, will find that those riches which are so got, “ perish 
by evil travail,” cel. vy. 13, 14. Sometimes Providence strangely transfers 
estates from those that do no good with them, to those that do; they are 
gathered for him that will pity the poor, Pr. xxviii. 8: see Pr. xiil. 22; 
Job xxvii. 16, 17; Heel. ii. 26. 

2nd. We may apply it to the means of grace. They who are diligent in 
improving the opportunities they have, God will enlarge them, will set before 
them an open door, Rev. iii. 8; but they who know not the day of their 
visitation, shall have the things that belong to their peace hid from their eyes. 
For proof of this, go see what God did to Shiloh, Jer. vii. 12. 

3rd. We may apply it to the common gifts of the Spirit. He that hath these 
and doth good With thetasehall have abundance; these gifts improve by exercise 
and brighten by being used: the more we do, the more we may do in religion 3 
but those who stir not up the gift that is in them, who do not exert themselves 
according to their capacity, their gifts rust and decay, and go out like a 
fire. From him that has not a living principle of grace in his soul, 


ish virgins went out for want of oil, ver. 8; thus the arm of the idol-shepherd, 
which he had sluggishly folded up in his bosom, comes to be dried up; ard hia 
right eye, which he had carelessly or wilfully shut, becomes utterly darkened, 
as it is threatened, Zec. xi. 17. 


Tee ————— 


was forbidden to the Jews (Lev. xxv. 36, 37); but the prohibition 
only extended to their dealings with each other (D-ut. xxiii. 19, 20). 
The violation of the law was viewed with abhorrence by holy 
Israelites (Psa. xv. 5; Prov. xxviii. 8; Jer. xv. 10). It seems, how- 
ever, that after the captivity the Mosaic rule was very much neg- 
lected. Intercourse with foreign nations, and the decline of zeal 
for the law, and other circumstances, led to the more extensive 
adoption of usury by the Jews, and hence, in modern times, they are 
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Secondly. He is sentenced to be cast into utter darkness, ver. 30. Here, 

lst. His character is that of an unprofitable servant. Note, Slothful servants 
will be reckoned with as unprofitable servants, who do nothing to the purpose 
of their coming into the world, nothing to answer the end of their birth or 
baptism, who are no way serviceable to the glory of God, the good of others, 
or the salvation of their own souls. A slothful servant is a withered member 
in the body, a barren tree in the vineyard, an idle drone in the hive; is good for 
nothing. In one sense we are all unprofitable servants, Lu. xvii. 10; we cannot 

rofit God, Job xxii. 2; but to others, and to ourselves, it is required that we 
i profitable; if we be not, Christ will not own us as his servants; it is not 
enough not to de hurt, but we must do good, must bring forth fruit; and 
though thereby God is not profited, yet he is glorified, Jno. xv. 8. b 

2nd. His doom is to be cast into utter darkness. Here, as in what was said to 
the faithful servants, our Saviour slides insensibly out of the parable into the 
thing intended by it, and it serves asa key to the whole; for ‘ utter darkness, 
where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth,” is in Christ’s discourses the 
common periphrasis of the miseries of thedamnedinhell. Their state is, 1. Very 
dismal: it is outer darkness. Darkness is uncomfortable and frightful; it, was 
one of the plagues of Egypt: in hell there are chains of darkness, 2 Pet. ii. 4; 
in the dark, no man can work; a fit punishment for a slothful servant. It is 
utter darkness, out from the light of heaven, out from the joy of their Lord, 
into which the faithful servants were admitted, out from the feast: compare, 
ch. viii. 12; xxii. 13. 2. Very doleful: there is weeping, which speaks great 
sorrow, and gnashing of teeth, which speaks great vexation and indignation. 
This will be the portion of the slothful servant. 


31 When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory: 32 And before him 
shall be gathered all nations: and he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats: 33 And he shall set the 
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sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. 
34 Then shall the King say unto them on his right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world: 35 For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 1 was 
a stranger, and ye took me in: 36 Naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me. 37 Then shall the 
righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungred, and fed thee ? or thirsty, and gave 
thee drink? 388 When saw we thee a stranger, and 
took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? 39 Or 
when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto 
thee? 40 And the King shall answer and say unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have 
done z¢ unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. 41 Then shall he say also 
unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels: 42 For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink: 43 I wasa stranger, and ye took me notin: 
naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, 
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land ye visited me not. 44 Then shall they also 
answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hun- 
gred, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or 
‘in prison, and did not minister unto thee? 45 Then 
‘shall he answer them, saying, Verily I say unto you, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did 2 not to one of the least of these, 
ye did z¢ not to me. 46 And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment: but the righteous into 


life eternal. 


We have here a description of the process of the last judgment in the great 
day: some passages there are in it that are parabolical, as the separating 
between the sheep and the goats, and the dialogues between the judge and 
the persons judged; but there is no thread of similitude carried through the 
discourse; and therefore it is rather to be called a draught or delineation of 
the final judgment, than a parable; it is as it were the reddition of the former 
parables. And here we have, . 

I. The placing of the judge upon the judgment seat, ver. 30: “ When the Son 
of man shall come.” Observe here, 

First. That there is a judgment to come, in which every man shall be deter- 
mined to a state of everlasting happiness or misery in the world of recompence 
and retribution, according to what he did in this world of trial and probation, 
which is to be judged of by the rule of the everlasting Gospel. 

Secondly. The administration of the judgment of the great day is committed 
to “the Son of man,” for by him God will judge the world, Acts xvii. 31; and to 
him all judgment is committed; and therefore the judgment of that day, which 
is the centre of all. Here, as elsewhere, when the last judgment is spoken of, 
Christ is called the Son of man, because he is to judge the sons of men: and 
being himself of the same nature, he is the more unexceptionable; and because 
his wonderful condescension to take upon him our nature, and to become the 
Son of man, will be recompensed by his exaltation in that day, and an honour 
put upon the human nature. 

Thirdly. Christ’s appearing to judge the world, will be splendid and glorious. 
Agrippa and Bernice come to the judgment seat with great pomp, Acts xxv. 23; 
but that was (as the original word is) great fancy; Christ will come to the 
judgment seat in real glory: the Sun of righteousness shall then shine in his 
meridian lustre; and the Prince of the kings of the earth shall shew the riches 
of his glorious kingdom, and the honours of his excellent majesty; and all the 
world shall see what the saints only do now believe, that he is the brightness 
of his Father’s glory; he shall come, not only in the glory of his Father, but in 
his own glory, as Mediator: his first coming was under a black cloud of obseu- 
rity ; his second will be in a bright cloud of glory. The assurance Christ gave 
his disciples of his future glory, might help to take off the offence of the cross, 
and his approaching disgrace and suffering. 

Fourthly. When Christ comes in his glory to judge the world, he will bring 
all his holy angels with him. This glorious person will have a glorious retinue, 
his holy myriads, who will be not only his attendants, but ministers of his 
justice; they shall come with him both for state and service: they must come 
to call the court, 1 Thes. iv. 16; to gather the elect, ch. xxiv. 31; to bundle the 
tares, ch. xiii. 40; to be witnesses of the saints’ glory, Lu. xii. 8; and of sinners’ 
misery, Rev. xix. 20. 

Fifthly. He will then “sit upon the throne of his glory.” He is now set 
down with the Father upon his throne, and it is a throne of grace, to which we 
| May come boldly ; it is a throne of government, the throne of his father David; 

he is a priest upon that throne: but then he will sit upon the throne of glory, 
the throne of judgment: see Dan. vii. 9,10. Solomon’s throne, though there 
was not its like in any kingdom, was but a dunghill to it. Christ, in the days 
of his flesh, was arraigned asa prisoner at the bar; but at his second coming, 
he will sit as a judge upon the bench. 

Il. The appearing of all the children of men before him, ver. 32: “ Before him 
shall be gathered all nations.” Note, The judgment of the great day will be 
a general judgment: all must be summoned before Christ’s tribunal; all of 
every age of the world, from the beginning to the end of time; all of ever 
place on earth, even from the remotest corners of the world, most obscure an 
distant from each other; all nations, all those nations of men that are made 
of one blood, to dwell on all the face of the earth. 

Ill. The distinction that will then be made between the precious and the vile: 
“ He shall separate them one from another,” as the tares and wheat are sepa- 
rated at the harvest; the good fish and bad at the shore; the corn and chaff in 
the floor. Wicked and godly here dwell together in the same kingdoms, cities, 
churches, and families, and are not certainly distinguishable one from another ; 
such are the infirmities of saints, such the hypocrisies of sinners, and one event 
to both; but in that day they will be separated, and. parted for ever: “Then 
shall ye return and discern between the righteous and the wicked,” Mal. iii. 18. 
They cannot separate themselves one from another in this world, 1 Cor. v. 10; 
nor can any one else separate them, ch. xiii. 29. But the Lord knows them that 
are his, and he can separate them. This separation will be so exact, that the 
most inconsiderable saints shall not be lost in the crowd of sinners, nor the 
most plausible sinner hid in the crowd of saints, Ps. i. 5; but every one shall 
go to his own place. se 

This is compared to a shepherd’s dividing between the sheep and the goats; it 
is taken from Hze. xxxiv.17: “Behold I judge between cattle and cattle.” Note. 
1. Jesus Christ is the great shepherd; he now feeds his flock like a shepherd, and 
will shortly distinguish between those that are his, and those that are not; a3 
Laban divided his sheep from Jacob’s, and set three days’ journey between 
them, Gen. xxx. 35, 36. 2. The godly are like sheep, innocent, mild, patient, 
useful the wicked are like goats, a baser kind of animal, unsavoury and un- 
ruly. ‘These sheep and goats are here feeding all day in the same pasture, but 
will be coted at night in different folds. at ts 

Being thus divided, he will “set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats 
on his left,” ver. 33. Christ puts honour upon the godly, as we shew respect to 
those we set on our right hand; but the wicked shall rise to everlasting shame, 
Dan. xii. 2. It is not said, he shall put the rich on his right hand, and the poor 


'on his left; the learned and noble on his right hand, and the unlearned and 


despised on his left: but the godly on his right hand, and the wicked on his 
left; all other divisions and subdivisions will then be abolished, but the 
greater distinction of men into saints and sinners, sanctified and unsancti- 
fied, will remain for ever ; and men’s eternal state will be determined by it, 


The wicked took up with left hand blessings, riches and honour; and so shall 
their doom be. 


the greatest usurers in the world.” Though the text is regarded as 
an admission of the principle of usury by our Lord, it is of doubtfnl 
authority as an argument either way, because our Lord was wont to 
introduce into parables allusions to characters and customs of which 
he could not approve, and which were brought in with a view to 
unity, and the lessons it was his design toteach. The object here is 
to enforce the duty of turning all our faculties to profit, because we 
are merely trustees and servants, and because we shall some day 
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have to render an account of our stewardship. There is no such 
distinction in reality as that which Dr. A. Clarke supposes, when he 
says, ‘‘ With its produce—not usury; for that is unlawful interest, 
more than the money can properly produce.” At the same time, 
“interest ” is a better word here than “ usury.” 

xxv. 31. On the word “holy” it must be noted that it is omitted 
by some of the best authorities, ancient and modern. Thus, A. 
Clarke says it is “ omitted by many excellent manuscripts, versions, 
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TV. The process: f the yxdgment concerning each of these. 

First. Concerning the godly on the right hand. Their cause must be first 
despatched, that they may be assessors with Christ in the judgment of the 
wicked whose misery will be aggravated by their seeing Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob admitted into the kingdom of heaven, Lu. xiii. 28. Observe here, 

i. The glor conferred upon them: the sentence by which they shall be not 
only acquitted, but preferred and rewarded, ver. 34: “The King shall say unto 
them.” He that was the shepherd, which speaks the care and tenderness 
wherewith he will make this disquisition, is here the king, which speaks the 
authority wherewith he will then pronounce the sentence: where the word of 
this king is, there is power. Here are two things in this sentence: 

Ist. The acknowledging of the saints te be the blessed of the Lord: “Come 
ye blessed of my Father.” First. He pronounceth them blessed, and his saying 
they are blessed makes them so; the law curseth them for their many discon- 
tinuances, but Christ having redeemed them from the curse of the law, and 

urchased a blessing for shetu commands a blessing on them. Secondly. 

lessed of his Father, reproached and cursed by the world, but blessed of 
God: “as the Spirit glorifies the Son,” Jno. xvi. 14, so the Son glorifies the 
Father, by referring the salvation of the saints to him as the first cause ; all our 
blessings in heavenly things flow to us from God, as “ the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” Eph. i. 3. Thirdly. He calls them to come: this come is in 
effect—* Welcome, ten thousand welcomes to the blessed of my Father: come to 
me, come to be for ever with me; you that followed me, bearing my cross, now 
come along with me, wearing the crown. ‘The blessed of my Father are the 
beloved of my soul, that have been too long at a distance from me; come now, 
come into my bosom, come into my arms, come into my dearest embraces. O 
with what joy will this fill the hearts of the saints in that day! We now come 
boldly to the throne of grace, but we shall then come boldly to the throne of 
glory; and this word holds out the golden sceptre, with an assurance that 
our request shall be granted to more than the half of the kingdom. Now the 
Spirit saith, come, in the Word; and the bride saith, come, in prayer; and the 
result hereof is asweet communion, but the perfection of bliss will be when the 
King shall say, “come.” 

ond. The admission of the saints into the blessedness and kingdom of the 
Father: “ Inherit the kingdom prepared for you.” 

First. The happiness they shall be possessed of is very rich; we are told 
what it is by him who had reason to know it, having purchased it for them, 
and possessed it himself. Ist. It is a kingdom, which is reckoned the most 
valuable possession of earth, and includes the greatest wealth and honour. 
Those that inherit kingdoms, wear all the glories of the crown, enjoy all the 
pleasures of the court, and command the peculiar treasures of the rovinces 3 

et this is but a faint resemblance of the felicities of the saints in heaven. 

hey that here are beggars, prisoners, accounted as the offscouring of all 
things, shall then inherit a kingdom, Ps. cxiii.7; Rev. ii. 26,27. Ind It is a 
kingdom prepared ; the happiness must needs be great, for it is the pro- 
duct of the Divine counsels. Note, There is great preparation made for 
the entertainment of the saints in the kingdom of glory. The Father de- 
signed it for them in his thoughts of love, and provided it for them in the 
greatness of his wisdom and power. The Son purchased it for them, and is 
entered as the forerunner to prepare a place, Jno. xiv. 2; and the blessed Spirit, 
in preparing them for the kingdom, in effect is preparing it for them. | 3rd. It 
1s prepared for them. This speaks, 1. The suitableness of this happiness: it 
is in all points adapted to the nature of a soul, and to the new nature of 
a sanctified soul. 2. Their property and interest in it: it is prepared on 
purpose for them, not only for such as you, but for you, you by name, you per- 
son«lly and particularly, who were chosen to salvation through sanctification. 
4th. It is prepared “from the foundation of the world.” This happiness was 
designed for the saints, and they for it, before time began, from all eternity, 
Eph. i. 4. The end which is last in execution, is first in intention ; infinite 
wisdom had an eye to the eternal glorification of the saints from the first 
founding of the creation: “All things are for your sakes,” 2 Cor. iv. 15; or it 
notes the preparation of the place of this happiness, which is to be the seat and 
habitation of the blessed, in the very beginning of the work of creation, Gen. i. 1. 
There, in the heaven of heavens, the morning stars were singing together when 
the foundations of the earth were fastened, Job xxxviii. 4, 6, 7. ‘ 

Secondly. The tenure by which they shall hold and possess it, it is very good, 
they shall come and inherit it: what we come to by inheritance, is not got by 
any procurement of our own, but purely, as the lawyers express it, by the act 
of God. It is God that makes heirs, heirs of heaven. We come to an inherit- 
ance by virtue of our sonship, our adoption ; “if children, then heirs:” a title by 
inheritance is the sweetest and surest title; it alludes to possessions in the land 
of Canaan, which passed by inheritance, and could not be alienated longer 
than till the year of jubilee. Thus is the heavenly inheritance indefeasible, and 
unakenable. Saints in this world, are as heirs under age, tutored and governed 
till the time appointed of the father, Gal. iv. 1; and then they shall be put in 
are possession of that which now through grace they havea title to: Come, and 
inherit it. 

2. pep ceone of this, ver. 35, 36: ““For I was an bungred, and ye gave me 
meat.” e cannot hence infer that any good works of ours merit the happi- 
ness of heaven, by any intrinsic worth or excellency in them; our goodness 
extendeth not unto God; but it is plain that Jesus Christ will judge the world 
by the same rule by which he governs it; and therefore will reward those that 
have been obedient to that law, and mention will be made of their obedience, 
not as their title, but as their evidence of an interest in Christ, and his pur- 
chase. ‘This happiness will be adjudged to obedient believers, not upon a 
quantum meruit,— an estimate of merit,’ which supposeth a proportion between 
the work and the reward, but upon the promise of God purchased by Jesus 
Christ, and the benefit of it secured under certain provisos and limitations, 
and it is the purchase and promise that give the title; the obedience is only the 
qualification of the person designed. An estate made by deed or will upon 
condition, when the condition is performed according to the true intent of the 
donor or testator, becomes absolute ; and then, though the title be built purely 
upon the deed or will, yet the performing of the condition must be given in 
evidence ; and so it comes in here, for Christ is “the author of eternal salva- 
tion to those only that obey him,” and who patiently continue in well doing. 

Now the good works here mentioned, are such as we commonly call works 
of charity to the poor; not but that many will be found on the right hand, who 
never were in a capacity to feed the hungry, or clothe the naked, but were 
themselves fed and clothed by the charity of others; but one instance of sin- 
cere obedience is put for all the rest, and it teacheth us this in general, that 
faith working by love is all in all in Christianity : “Shew me thy faith by thy 
works :” aout nothing will abound to a good account hereafter, but the fruits 
of righteousness in a good conversation now. ‘Che good works here described 
do finply three things, which must be found in all that are saved: 

Ist. Self-denial and contempt of the world, reckoning the things of the world 
no further good things than as we are enabled to do good with them; and 
those who have not wherewithal to go good, must shew the same disposition, 
by being contentedly and cheerfully poor. Those are fit for heaven that ave 
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mortified to the earth. 2nd. Love to our brethren, which is the second great 
commandment: the fulfilling of the law, and an excellent preparative for the 
world of everlasting love. We must give proof of this love by our readiness 
to do good, and to communicate; good wishes are but mockeries without goca 
works, Jas. .i, 15, 16; 1 Jno. iii. 17. Those that have not to give, must shew the 
same disposition some other way. 3rd. A believing regard to Jesus Christ. 
That which is here rewarded, is their relieving the poor for Christ’s sake, out 
of love to him, and with an eye to him. This puts an excellency upon the 
good work, when in it we serve the Lord Christ, which those may do that 
work for their own living, as well as those that help to keep others alive: see 
Eph. vi. 5—7. Those good works shall then be accepted which are done “ in 
the name of the Lord Jesus,” Col. iii. 17. 

“{ was hungry,” that is, my disciples and followers were so, either by the 
persecutions of enemies for well-doing, or by the common dispensations of Pro- 
vidence ; for in these things there is one event to the righteous and wicked: 
* And you gave them meat.” Note, 1. Providence doth so variously order and 
dispose of the circumstances of his people in this world, as that while some are 
in a condition to give relief, others need it. It is no new thing for those that 
are feasted with the dainties of heaven, to be hungry and thirsty, and to want 
daily food; for those that are at home in God, to be strangers in a strange land; 
for those that have put on Christ, to want clothes to keep them warm; for those 
that have healthful souls, to have sickly bodies; and for those to be in prison 
that Christ has made free. 2. Works of charity and beneficence, according as 
our ability is, are necessary to salvation; and there will be more stress laid 
upon them in the judgment of the great day, than is commonly imagined. 
These must be the proofs of our love, and of our professed subjection to the 
Gospel of Christ, 2 Cor. ix. 13: but they that shew no mercy, shall have judg- 
ment without mercy. Now this reason is modestly excepted against by the 
righteous, but is explained Ai the Judge himself. 

First. It is questioned by the righteous, ver. 37—39; not as if they were loath 
to inherit the kingdom, or were ashamed of their good deeds, or had not the 
testimony of their own consciences concerning them. But, Ist. The expressions 
are parabolical, designed to introduce and impress these great truths: that 
Christ has a mighty regard to works of charity; and is especially pleased with 
kindnesses done to his people for his sake. Or, 2nd. They speak the humble 
admiration which glorified saints will be filled with, to find sueh poor and 
worthless services as theirs are so highly celebrated and richly rewarded. 
“Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee?” Note, Gracious souls 
are apt to think meanly of their own good deeds; especially as “unworthy to 
be compared with the glory that shall be revealed.” Far from this is the teniper 
of those who said, “ Wherefore have we fasted, and thou seest not ?” Jsa. lviii. 3. 
Saints in heaven will wonder what brought them thither, and that God should 
so regard them and their services. It even put Nathanael to the blush, to hear 
Christ's encomium of him, “ Whence knowest thou me?” Jno. i. 47, 48; see 
Eph. iii. 20. “When saw we thee an hungred?” we have seen the poor in 
distress many atime; but “ when saw we thee?” Note, Christ is more among 
us than we think he is: “Surely the Lord is in this place,” by his word, his 
ordinances, his ministers, his Spirit, yea, and his poor, and we know it not; 
“ When thou wast under the fig tree es thee,” Jno. i. 48. 

Secondly. It is explained by the Judge himself, ver. 40: ‘Inasmuch as you 
have done it to these my brethren,” to the least, “to one of the least” of them, 
“yehave done it unto me.” The good works of the saints, when they are pro- 
duced in the great day, Ist. Shall all be remembered, and not the least, not 
one of the least, overlooked; no, not a cup of cold water. 2nd. They shall be 
interpreted most to their advantage, and the best construction that ean be 
put upon them. As Christ makes the best of their infirmities, so he makes 
the most of their services. 

We see what recompences Christ has for those that feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked ; but what will become of the godly poor, that had not where- 
withal to do so? Must they be shut out? No: 1. Christ will own them, even 
the least of them, as his brethren ; he will not be ashamed, nor think it any dis- 
paragement to him to call them brethren, Hed. ii. 11. In the height of his glory 
he will not disown his poor relations: Lazarus is there laid in fais bosom, as a 
friend, as abrother. Thus he will confess them, Mat. x. 32. 2. He will take 
the kindnesses done to them, as done to himself, “ye have done it to me;” which 
shews a respect to the poor that were relieved, as well as to the rich that did 
relieve them. Note, Christ espouseth his people’s cause, and interests himself 
in their interests ; and reckons himself received, and loved, and owned in them. 
If Christ himself were among us in poverty, how readily would we relieve bim! 
In prison, how frequently would we visit him! We are ready to envy the 
honour they had, who ministered to him of their substance, Lu. viii. 3. W ketene 
ever poor saints, and poor ministers are, there Christ is, ready to receive our 
kindnesses in them, and they shall be put to his account. 

Secondly. Here is the process concerning the wicked; those on the left hand. 
And in that we have, 

1. The sentence passed upon them, ver. 41. It was a disgrace to be set on the 
left hand; but that is not the worst of it; he shall say to them, “ Depart from 
me, ye cursed.” Every word has terror in it, like that of the trumpet at mount 
Sinai, waxing “louder and louder ;” every accent more and more doleful, and 
exclusive of comfort. 

Ist. ‘'o be so near to Christ was some satisfaction, though under his frowns, 
but that will not be allowed; ‘‘ Depart from me.” In this world they were 
often called to come to Christ —to come for life and rest; but they turned a 
deaf ear to his calls: justly, therefore, are they bid to depart from Christ, that 
would not come to him. ‘ Depart from me, the fountain of all good; from me 
the Saviour ; and therefore from all hope of salvation; I will never have any 
thing more to say to you, or do with you.’ Here they said to the Almighty, 
“Depart from us;” then he “ will choose their delusions,” and say to them, 
“Depart from me.” Note, It is the hell of hell to depart from Christ. 

2nd. If they must depart, and depart from Christ, might not they be dismissed 
with a blessing? with one kind and compassionate word at least? No, “ De- 
part, ye cursed.” ‘They that would not come to Christ to inherit a blessing, 
must depart from him under the burthen of a curse; that curse of the law on 
every one that breaks it, Gal. iii. 10; ‘‘ As they loved cursing, so shall it come 
unto them.” But observe, the righteousare called, “the blessed of my Father ;” 
for their blessedness is owing purely to the grace of God, and his blessing ; 
but the wicked are called only “ ye cursed;” for their damnation is of them- 
selves. Hath God soldthem? No, they have sold themselves; have laid them- 
selves under the curse, Jsa. 1. 1. 

3rd. 1f they must depart, and depart with a curse, may they not go into some 
place of ease and rest? will it not be misery enough for them to bewail their 
loss? Ne; there is a punishment of sense, as well as loss; they must depart 
into fire, that is, into a torment as grievous as that of fire is to the body; and 
much more. This fire is the wrath of the eternal God, fastening upon the 
guilty souls and consciences of sinners that have made themselves fuel for it. 
Our God is a consuming fire, and sinners fall immediately “into his hands, 
Heb. x. 31; Rom. ii. 8,9.. f 

4th. If into fire, may it not be some light or gentle fire? No; it is prepared 
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and fathers. Mill and Bengel approve of the omission, and Gries- 
bach has left it out of the text.” Lachmann, Tischendorf, 'Tregelles, 
and Alford omit it. It is absent from the Vulgate version, the 
Sinaitic, Vatican, and Cambridge MSS., &e. Its antiquity is, how- 
ever, shown by its presence in the Syriac Peshito and in the 
Alexandrian MS. 

xxv. 32, 33. It is not intended, by this separation of the sheep 
and goats, that the two kinds of a» mals are not pastured together. 


On the contrary, Dr. Tristram says of the districts of Palestine, 
where goats are very common, “The sheep and goats are here always 
seen under the same shepherd and in company, yet they never tres- 
pass on the domain of each other. The sheep, as they traverse the 
hill-side, graze closely the tender herbage and the grass which 
carpets the soil; the goats, generally filing in long lines a little 
above them, skip from rock to rock, and browse the tender twigs 
and the foliage of the thymes and dwarf shrubs.” Although both 
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fire: it is a torment ordained of old, Zsa. xxx. 33. The damnation of sinners is 
often spoken of as an act of the Divine power: He is able to cast into hell. In 
the vessels of wrath he makes his power known: it is a “ destruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.” In it it shall be seen 
what a provoked God can do to make a provoking creature miserable. 

5th. If into fire, prepared fire, O let it be but of short continuance ; let them 
bat pass through fire. No: the fire of God's wrath will be an everlasting fire; 
a fire that, fastening and preying upon immortal souls, can never go out for want 
of fuel; and being kindled and kept burning by the wrath of an immortal od, 
can never go out for want of being blown and stirred up; and the streams o 
mercy and grace being for ever excluded, there is nothing to extinguish it. If 
a drop of water be denied to cool the tongue, buckets of water will never be 
granted to quench this flame. 

6th. If they must be doomed to such a state of endless acre hae may they 
not have some good company there? No, none but “ the devil and his angels ; 
their sworn enemies, that helped to bring them to this misery, and will triumph 
over them in it. They served the devil while they lived, and therefore are 
justly sentenced to be where he is; as those that served Christ are taken to be 
with him where he is. It is terrible to lie in a house haunted with devils, what 
will it be, then, to be companions with them for ever? Observe here, First. 
Christ intimates that there is one that is the prince of the devils; the ring- 
leader of the rebellion, and the rest are as his angels, his messengers, by whose 
agency he supports his kingdom. Christ and his angels will in that day triumph 
over the dragon and his, Rev. xii. 7. Secondly. The fire is said to be prepared, 
not primarily for the wicked, as the kingdom is prepared for the righteous ; but 
it was originally intended for the devil and his angels. If sinners make them- 
selves associates with Satan, by indulging their lusts, they may thank themselves 
if they become sharers in that misery which was prepared for him and his asso- 
ciates. Calvin notes upon this, that therefore the torment of the damned is 
said to be prepared for the devil and his angels, to cut off all hope of escaping 
it; the devil and his angels are already made prisoners in that pit, and can 
worms of the earth think to escape? : 2 

2. The reason of this sentence assigned. God's judgments are all just; and 
he will be justified in them. He is Judge himself, and therefore the heavens 
shall declare his righteousness. Now, : F ‘ 

Ist. All that is charged upon them, on which the sentence is grounded, is 
omission ; as before the servant was condemned, not for wasting his talent, but 
for burying it; so here, he doth not say, ‘I was hungry and thirsty, for you took 
my meat and drink from me; I wasa stranger, for you banished me; naked, 
for you stripped me; in prison, for you laid me there ;’ but, ‘ When I was in these 
distresses, you were so selfish, so taken up with your own ease and pleasure, 
made so much of your labour, and were so loath to part with your money, that 
you did not minister, as you might have done, to my relief and succour. You 
were like those epicures that were at ease in Zion; and were not grieved 
for the affliction of Joseph,’ Amos vi. 4—6. Note, Omissions are the ruin of 
thousands. = 

2nd. It is the omission of works of charity to the poor. They are not sen- 
tenced for omitting their sacrifices, and burnt-offerings; they abounded in 
these, Ps. 1. 8; but for omitting the weightier matters of the law: judgment, 
mercy, and faith. The Ammonites and Moabites were excluded the sanctuary, 
hecause they met not Israel with bread and water, Deut. xxiii. 3, 4. Note, 
Uncharitableness to the poor is a damning sin. If we will not be brought to 
works of charity by the hope of reward, let us be influenced by fear of punish- 
ment; for they “shall have judgment without mercy, that have shewed no 
mercy.” QObserve, He doth not say, ‘I was sick, and ye did not cure me; in 

rison, and you did not release me:’ perhaps that was more than they could do; 

ut, ‘ You visited me not; which you might have done.’ Note, Sinners will be 
condemned at the great day for ie omission of that good which it was in the 
ower of their hand to do. But if the doom of the uncharitable be so dreadful, 
ce much more intolerable will the doom of the cruel be — the doom of perse- 
cutors? Now this reason of the sentence is, 

First. Objected against by the prisoners, ver. 44: “ Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungred, or athirst?” Condemnd sinners, though they have no plea that 
will bear them out, yet will in vain offer at excuses. Now, Ist. The manner of 
their pleading speaks their present precipitation; they cut it short, as men in 
haste: “ when saw we thee hungry, or thirsty, or naked?” They care not to 
repeat the charge, as conscious to themselves of their own guilt, and unable 
to bear the terrors of the judgment. Nor will they have time allowed them 
to insist upon such frivolous pleas ; for it-is all (as we used to say) but trifling 
withthe court. 2nd. ‘The matter of their plea speaks their former inconsider- 
ation of that which they might have known, but would not till now, that it was 
too late. They that had slighted and persecuted poor Christians, would not 
own that they had slighted and persecuted Christ: no, they never intended any 
affront to him, nor expected that so great a matter would have been made of it. 
They imagined it was only a company of poor, weak, silly, and contemptible 
people, who made more ado than needed about religion, that they put those 
slights upon; but they who do so, will be made to know, either in the day of 
their conversion, as Paul, or of their condemnation, as these here, that it was 
Jesus whom they persecuted. And, if they say, “ Behold, we knew it not ; doth 
not he that pondereth the heart consider it?” Pa, xxiv. 11, 12. 

Secondly. Justified by the Judge; who will convince all the ungodly of the 
hard speeches spoken against him in those that are his, Jude 15. He goes by 
this rule, ver. 45: “ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye 
did it not to me.” Note, What is done against the faithful disciples and fol- 
lowers of Christ, even the least of them, he takes as done against himself: he 
is reproached and persecuted in them, for they are reproached and persecuted 
for his sake; and in all their afHlictions he is afflicted. He that touches them, 
touches him ina part no less tender than the apple of his eye. 

Thirdly. Here is the execution of both these sentences, ver. 46. Execution is 
the life of the law, and Christ will take care that that be done according to the 
sentence. 

1. The wicked “shall go away into everlasting punishment.” Sentence will 
then be executed speedily, and no reprieve granted; nor any time allowed to 
move in arrest of judgment. The execution of the wicked is first mentioned ; 
for first the tares are gathered and burned. Note, Ist. ‘Che punishment of the 
wicked, in the future state, will be an everlasting punishment, for the state is 
an unalterable state. It can neither be thought that sinners should change 
their own natures, nor that God should give his grace to change them, when 
in this world the day of grace was mis-spent, the Spirit of grace resisted, and 
the means of grace a Bed and baffled. 2nd. The wicked shall be made to go 
away into that punishment; not that they will go voluntarily; no, they are 
driven from light into darkness; but it speaks an irresistible conviction of 
guilt, and a final despair of mercy. 

2. The righteous shall go away “into life eternal,” that is, they shall inherit 
the kingdom. ver. 34. Note, Ist. Heaven is life; it is all happiness. The life of 
the soul results from its union with God, by the mediation of Jesus Christ, as 
that of the body from its union with the soul, by the animal spirits. The hea- 
venly life consists in the vision and fruition of God, in a perfect conformity to 
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him, and an immediate uninterrupted communion with him. 2nd. It is eternal 
life. There is no death to puta period to the life itself, nor old age to puta 
period to the comfort of it, nor any sorrow to embitter it. ‘Thus lie and death, 
good and evil, the blessing and the curse, are set before us, that we may choose 
our way, and so shall our end be. Even the Heathen had some notion of these 
different states of good and bad in the other world, Cicero, in his Tvsculan 
Questions, lib. 1. brings in Socrates thus speaking, Du@ sunt vie, duplicesque 
cursus e corpore exeuntium: Nam qui se vitiis humanis contaminarunt, et libid- 
inibus se tradiderunt, tis devium quoddam iter est, seclusum a consilio deorum ; 
qui autem se integros castosque servarunt, quibusque fuerit minimu cum corpori- 

us contagio, suntque in corporibus humanis vitam imitati deorum, iis ad illos a 
quibus sunt profecti facile patet reditus,—‘ Two paths open before those who 
Aaa out of the body: Such as have contaminated themselves with human 
vices, and yielded to their lusts, occupy a path that conducts them far from the 
assembly and council of the gods; but the upright and chaste, such as have 
been least defiled by the flesh, and have imitated: while in the body, the gods, 
these find it easy to return to the sublime beings from whom they came, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The story of the death and sufferings of Christ, is more particularly and fully recorded 
by all the four evangelists, than any other part of his story; for what should we deter- 
mine, and desire to know, but ‘‘ Christ and him crucified?” and this chapter begins that 
famous story. The year of the redeemed was now come; the seventy weeks determined 
were now accomplished, when transgression must be finished, reconciliation made, and 
an everlasting righteousness brought in, by the cutting off of the Messiah the prince, 
Dan. ix. 24, 26. That awful scene is here introduced, to be read with reverence and 
holy fear. In this chapter we have, I. The preliminaries, or prefaces, to Christ’s suf- 
ferings: 1. The previous notice given by him of it to his disciples, ver. 1,2; 2. The 
rulers’ conspiracy against him, ver. 3—5; 3. The anointing of his head at a supper in 
Bethany, ver.6—13; 4. Judas’s bargain with the priests to betray him, ver. 14—16; 
5. Christ’s eating the passover with his disciples, ver. 17—25; 6. His instituting the 
Lord’s supper, and his discourse with his disciples after it, ver. 26—35. II. His 
entrance upon them, and some of the particulars of them: 1. His agony in the garden, 
ver. 36—46; 2. The seizing of him by the officers, with Judas’s help, ver. 47—56; 
3. His arraignment before the chief priest, and-his condemnation in his court, 
ver 57—68; 4. Peter’s denying him, ver. 69—75. 


ND it came to pass, when Je- 
sus had finished all these say- 
ings, he said unto his disciples, 
2 Ye know that after two days 
is the feast of the passover, and 
the Son of man is betrayed to 
be crucified. 3 Then assembled 
together the chief priests, and 
the scribes, and the elders ot 
the people, unto the palace of the high priest, who 
was called Caiaphas, 4 And consulted that they 
might take Jesus by subtilty, and kill Aim. 5 But 
they said, Not on the feast day, lest there be an 
uproar among the people. 


’ 


Here is, 1. The notice Christ gave his disciples of the near approach of his 
sufferings, ver. 1,2. While his enemies were preparing trouble for him, he was 
preparing himself and his followers for it. He had often told them of his suf- 
ferings at a distance; now he speaks of them as at the door: “after two days.” 
pee After many former notices of trouble, we still have need of fresh ones, 

serve, 

First. The time when he gave this alarm; when he “had finished all these 
sayings.” 1. Not till he had finished all he had to mah Note, Christ’s wit- 
uesses die not till they have finished their testimony. When Christ had gone 
through his undertaking asa prophet, he entered upon the execution of his 
office as a priest. 2. After he had finished these sayings, which go immediately 
before; he had bid his disciples expect sad times, bonds, and afflictions, and then 
tells them, “the Son of man is betrayed ;” to intimate that they should fare no 
worse than he should; and that his sufferings should take the sting out of 
theirs. Note, Thoughts of a suffering Christ are great supports to a suffering 
Christian, suffering with him, and for him. 

Second y: The thing itself ne gave them notice of: “The Son of man is 
betrayed.” The thing was not only so sure, but so near, that it was as good as 
done. Note, It is good to make sutterings that are yet to come as present to us, 
He is betrayed; for Judas was then contriving and designing to betray him. 

Il. The plot of the chief priests and scribes and elders of the people against the 
life of our Lord Jesus, ver. 3—5. Many consults had been held against the life 
of Christ, but this plot was laid deeper than any yet; for the grandees were all 
engaged in it. The chief priests, who presided in ecclesiastical affairs; the 
elders, that were judges in civil matters, and the scribes, that, as doctors of the 
law, were directors to both. ‘These composed the sanhedrim, or great council 
that governed the nation ; and these were confederate against Christ. Observe, 

First. The place where they met: in “ the palace of the high-priest 3” who was 
the centre of their unity in this wicked project. Secondly. The plot itself; to 
“take Jesus by subtlety, and kill him;” nothing less than his blood—his life- 
blood—would serve their turn. So cruel and hoody have been the designs of 
Christ's and his church’s enemies. Thirdly. The policy of the plotters: “ Not 
on the feast-day ;” Why not? Was it in regard to the holiness of the time, or 
because they would not be disturbed in the religious services of the day? 

o: but “lest there be an uproar among the people.” ‘They knew Christ 
had a great interest in the common people; of whom there was a great con- 
course on the feast-day ; and they would be in danger of taking up arms against 
their rulers, if they should happen to lay violent hands on Christ, whem alt 
hold for a prophet. They were not awed by the fear of God, but by the feas 
of the people: all their concern was for their own safety, not God’s honour. 
They would have it done at the feast; for it was a tradition of the Jews, that 
malefaetors should be put to death at one of the three feasts, especially rebela 
and impostors; that eit lacel might see and fear; but “not on the feast-day.” 


sheep and goats are thus together, they naturally form a separation, 
and “when folded together at night they may always be seen 
gathered in distinct groups; and go, round the wells, they appear 
instinctively to classify themselves apart, as they wait for the 
troughs to be filled.” Probably a complete separation of a man’s 
sheep and goats was effected when they were counted, and on others 
of the numerous occasions when they had to be dealt with apart. 
The right hand is the post of honour, and has been such in most 
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ages and nations. Here Benson supposes there is an allusion to 
the custom which the Jews followed in capital cases, to place those 
who were to be acquitted on the right hand of the Sanhedrim, and 
those who were to receive a sentence of condemnation on the left. 
Of course the words ‘‘ sheep” and “goats” in verse 33 denote the 
innocent and the guilty. 

xxvi. 1. Hereupon Alford observes, in his English New Testament, 
“The public office of our Lord as a teacher having been now fulfilled, 
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6 Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house 
of Simon the leper, 7% ‘There came unto him a wo- 
man having an alabaster box of very precious oint- 
ment, and poured it on his head, as he sat at meat. 
8 But when his disciples saw 7t, they had indigna- 
tion, saying, To what purpose is this waste? 9 For 
this ointment might have been sold for much, and 
given to the poor. 10 When Jesus understood it, 
he said unto them, Why trouble ye the woman ? 
for she hath wrought a good work upon me. 11 For 
ye have the poor always with you; but me ye have 
not always. 12 For in that she hath poured this 
ointment on my body, she did it for my burial. 13 
Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there shall also this, that 
this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her. 


In this passage of story, we have, 

I. The singular kindness of a_good woman to our Lord Jesus, in anointing 
his head; ver. 6,7. It was in Bethany, a village hard by Jerusalem, and “in 
the house of Simon the leper.” Probably _he was one who had been mira- 
culously cleansed from his leprosy by our Lord Jesus, and he would express 
his gratitude to Christ by entertaining him, nor did Christ disdain to converse 
with him, to come into him, and sup with him, Though he was cleansed, yet 
he was called Simon the leper. hose who are guilty of scandalous sins 
though the sin be pardoned, yet the reproach will stick by them, and wil 
hardly be wiped awe: he woman that did this is supposed to have been 
Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus; and Dr. Lightfoot thinks it was the 
same that was called Mary Magdalen. She had a box of ointment very precious, 
which she poured on the head of Christ, as he sat at meat. This among us 
would be an odd sort of compliment, but it was then accounted the highest piece 
of respect; for the smell was very grateful, and the oimtment itself refreshing 
to the head. David had his head anointed, Ps. xxiii. 5; Lu. vii. 46. Now this 
may be looked upon, 

irst. As an act of faith in our Lord Jesus, the Christ, the Messiah, that is, 
the Anointed. To signify that she believed in him as God’s Anointed, whom 
he had set King, she anointed him, and made him her King. They shall appoint 
themselves one Head, Hos. i. 11. This is missing the Son. 

Secondly. As an act of love and respect tohim. Some think this was she 
that loved much at first, and washed Christ’s feet with her tears, Lu. vii. 47, 
and she had not left her first love, but was now as affectionate in the devotions 
of a grown Christian, as she was in those of a young beginner. Note, Where 
there is true love in the heart to Jesus Christ, nothing wili be thought too 
good, no, nor good enough, to bestow upon him. 

Il. The offence which the disciples took at this. ‘They had indignation,” 
ver. 8,9; were vexed to see this ointment thus spent, which they thought might 
have been better bestowed. 

First. See how they expressed their offence at it; they said, “To what 
purpose is this waste?” Now this speaks, 

1. Want of tenderness towards this good woman, in interpreting her over 
kindness (suppose it was so) to be wastefulness. Charity teacheth us to put 
the best construction upon every thing that it will bear, especially upon the 
words and actions of those that are zealously affected in a good thing, though 
we may think them not altogether so discreet in it as they might be. It is 
true there may be over doing in well doing; but thence we must learn to be 
cautious ourselves, lest we runinto extremes, but not to be censorious of 
others; because that which we may impute to the want of prudence, God ma 
accept as an instance of abundant love. We must not say, these do too muc 
in religion that do more than we do, but rather aim to do as much as they. 

2. Want of respect to their Master: the best we can make of it is, that they 
knew their Master was perfectly dead to all the delights of sense ; he that was 
so much grieved for the affliction of Joseph, cared not for being anointed with 
the chief ointments, Amos vi. 6; and therefore they thought such pleasures 
ill bestowed upon one who took so little pleasure in them. But, supposing 
that, it did not become them to call it waste, when they perceived that he 
admitted and accepted it as a token of his friend’s love. ote, We'must take 
heed of thinking any thing waste which is bestowed upon the Lord Jesus, 
either by others, or by ourselves. We must not think that time waste that is 
spent in the service of Christ, or that money waste which is laid out in any work 
of piety ; for though it seem to be cast upon the waters, to be thrown down the 
river, yet we shall find it again to advantage after many days, Eccl. xi. 1. 

Secondly. See how they excused their offence at it, and what pretence they 
made for it. “ This ointment might have been sold for much, and given to the 
poor.” Note, It is no new thing for bad affections to shelter themselves under 
specious covers; for people to shift off works of piety, under colour of works 


of charity. 

Mil. The reproof Christ gave to his disciples for the offence at this good 
woman, ver. 10, 11: “ Why trouble ye the woman?” Note, It is a great trouble 
to good people to have their good works censured and misconstrued, and it is a 
thing that Jesus Christ takes very ill. He here took part with a good, honest, 
zealous, well-meaning woman, against all his disciples, though they seem to 
have so much reason on their side; so heartily doth he espouse the cause of 
the offended little ones, Mat. xviii. 10. Observe his reason, “ You have the 
poor always with you.” Note 

First. There are som } 4 
constant, and which we must give constant attendance to the improvement of, 
Bibles we have always with us, sabbaths always with us, and so the poor we 
have always with us. Note, Those who have a heart to do good, never need 
to complain for want of opportunity. The poor never ceased, even out of the 
land of Israel, Deu. xv. 11. Some or other we cannot but see in this world 


e opportunities of doing and getting good which are |! 
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-that call for our charitable assistance, who are as God’s receivers; some poor 


members of Christ, to whom he will have kindness shewn, as to himself. | 


Secondly. There are other opportunities of doing and getting good, which 


| have not always.” 
| take place of common works of charity. The poor must not rob Christ; we 


| woman, 
| more he manifests his acceptance of them. 
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come but seldom, which are short and uncertain, and require a more peculiar 
diligence in the improvement cf them, and which ought to be preferred before 
the other; “‘Me ye have not always;” therefore use me while ye have me. 
Note, 1. Christ’s constant bodily presence was not to be expected here in this 
world, it was expedient he should go away ; his real presence in the Eucharist 
is afond and groundless conceit, und contradicts what he here said, “ Me ya 
2. Sometimes special works of piety and devotion should 


must do good to all, but especially to the household of faith. 

IV. Christ's approbation and commendation of the kindness of this good 
The more his servants and their services are cavilled at by men, the 

He calls it a good work, ver. 10, 

and saith more in praise of it than could have been hilagiicd : particularly, 

First. That the meaning of it was mystical, ver. 12: “She did it for my 
burial.” 1. Some think she intended it so, and that the women better under- 
stood Christ’s frequent predictions of his death and sufferings than the apos- 
tles did ; for which they were recompensed with the honour of being the first 
witnesses of his resurrection. 2. However, Christ interpreted it so; and he is 
always willing to make the best, to make the most, of his people’s well-meant 
words and actions. This was as it were the embalming of his body, because 
the doing of that after his death would be prevented by his resurrection, it 
was therefore done before; for it was fit it should be done some time, to shew 
that he was still the Messiah, even when he seemed to be triumphed over by 
death. The disciples thought the ointment wasted which was poured upon 
his head. But, saith he, if so much ointment were poured upon a dead bod 
according to the custom of your country, you would not grudge it, or think it 
waste. Now this is in effect so; the body she anoints is as good as dead, and 
her kindness is very seasonable for that purpose; therefore rather than call it 
waste, put it upon that score. 

Secondly. That the memorial of it should be honourable, ver. 13: “This 


; Shall be told for a memorial.” This act of faith and love was so remarkable, 


that the preachers of Christ crucified, and the inspired writers of the history 
of his passion, could not choose but take notice of this passage, proclaim the 
notice of it, and perpetuate the memorial of it. And being once enrolled in 
these records, it was “graven, as with an iron pen, and lead in the rock for 
ever;” and could not possibly be forgotten. None of all the trumpets of fame 
sound so loud and so long as the everlasting Gospel. Note, 1. The story of 
the death of Christ, though a tragical one, is Gospel, glad tidings, because he 
died for us. 2. This Gospel was to be preached in he whole world, not in Judea 
only, but in every nation, to every creature. Let the disciples take notice of 
this for their encouragement, that their sound should go to the ends of the 
earth. 3. Though the honour of Christ is principally designed in the Gospel, 
yet the honour of his saints and servants is not altogether overlooked. The 
memorial of this woman was to be preserved, not by dedicating a church to 
her, or keeping an annual feast in honour of her, or preserving a piece of her 
broken box for a sacred relic; but by mentioning her faith and piety, in the 
preaching of the Gospel, for example to others, Hed. vi. 12. And hereby honour 
redounds to Christ himself, who in this world, as well as in that to come, will 
be “glorified in his saints, and admired in all them that believe.” 


14 Then one of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, 
went unto the chief priests, 15 And said unto 
them, What will ye give me, and I will deliver him 
unto you? And they covenanted with him for thirty 
pieces of silver. 16 And from that time he sought 
opportunity to betray him. 


Immediately after an instance of the greatest kindness done to Christ, follows 
an instance of the greatest unkindness; such mixture is there of good and bad 
among the followers of Christ: he hath some faithful friends, and some false 
and feigned ones. What could be more base than this agreeznent which Judas 
here made with the chief priests to betray Christ to them ? 

First. The traitor was Judas Iscariot; he is said to be “ one of the twelve,” 
as an aggravation of his villany. When “the number of the disciples was 
multiplied,” Acts vi. 1, no marvel if there were some among them that werea 
shame and trouble to them; but when there were but twelve, and one of them 
wasa devil, surely we must never expectany society perfectly pure on this side 
heaven. ‘he twelve were Christ’s chosen friends, that had the privilege of 
his special favour; they were his constant followers, that had the benefit of his 
most intimate converse, that upon all accounts had reason to love him, and be 
true to him; and yet one of them betrayed him. Note, No bonds of duty or 
gratitude will hold those that have a devil, Mar. v. 3, 4. 

Secondly. Here is the proffer which he made to the chief priests: he went to 
them, and said, ‘ What will ye give?” ver. 15. They did not send for him, nor 
make the proposal to him; they could not have thought that one of Christ's 
own disciples should be false to him. Note, There are those even amon 
Christ’s followers that are worse than any one can imagine them to be, an 
want nothing but opportunity to shew it. Observe, 

1. What Judas promised, “I will deliver him unto you,” that is, ‘I willlet you 
know where he is, and undertake to bring you to him, at such a convenient 
time and place, that you may seize him without noise or danger of an uproar. 
In their conspiracy against Christ, this was it they were at a loss about, ver. 4,5 
They durst not meddle with him in public, and knew not where to find him in 
private: here the matter stuck, and_the difficulty was insuperable till Judas 
came and offered them his service. Note, Those that give up themselves to be 
led by the devil, find him readier than they imagine to help them at a dead lift, 
as Judas did the chief priests. Though the rulers, by their power and interest 
when they have him in their hands, could kill him, yet none but a disciple could 
betray him. Note, The greater profession men make of religion, and the more 
they are employed in the study and service of it, the greater opportunity they 
have of doing mischief, if their hearts be not right with God: if Judas had not 
been an apostle, he could not have been a traitor; if men had not known the 
way of righteousness, they could not have abused it. 

“T will deliver him unto you;” he did not offer himself, nor did they tamper 
with him to be a witness against Christ, though they wanted evidence, ver. 59. 
And if there had been anything to be alleged against him, which had but the 
colour of proof that he was an impostor, Judas was the likeliest person to have 
attested’ it; but this is an evidence of the innocency of our Lord Jesus, that 
his own disciple, who knew so well his doctrine, and manner of his life, and was 
false to him, yet could not charge him with any thing criminal, though it would 
have served to justify his treachery. } ’ 

2. What he asked in consideration of this undertaking; “ What will ye give 
me?” ‘This was the only thing that made Judas betray his Master, he hoped 


his priestly office begins to be entered upon. He had not completed 
all his discourses, for he delivered after this those contained in John 
xiv.—xvii., but not in public; only to the inner circle of his disciples. 
From this point commences the narrative of his passion.” 

' xxvi. 2. It might be doubted whether the disciples knew that our 
Lord was to be betrayed, or rather delivered up to be crucified, but 
it is best to regard both clauses of the verse as dependent on the 


words “ye know that,” Certainly the disciples had been told that 


their Master would be crucified; and the only question is whether 
they had received any distinct intimation that it would take place at 
the time of the paschal feast. 

xxvi. 3. The words “and the scribes” are omitted by the best 
ancient and modern authorities. This Caiaphas also bore the name 
of Joseph, as we learn from Josephus. Valerius Gratus, whose 
nominee Caiaphas was, had, during his procuratorship of Judea, 
deposed and appointed several high-priests, of whom this one was 
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to get money by it; his master had not given him any provocation, though he 
knew from the first that he had a devil, yet for aught appears, he shewed the 
same kindness to him that he did to the rest, and put no mark of disgrace upon 
him that might disoblige him; ne had placed him ina post that pleased him, 
had made him purse-bearer, and though he had embezzled the common stock, 
for he is called a thief, Jno. xii. 6, yet we do not find he was in any danger to 
be called to account for it; nor doth it appear he had any suspicion that the 
Gospel was a cheat ; no, it was not the hatred of his Master, nor any quarrel 
with him, but purely the love of the money, that and nothing else, made Judas 
a traitor. 

“ What will ye give me?” Why, what did he want? Neither bread to eat, 
nor raiment to put on, neither necessaries nor conveniences; was not he 
welcome wherever his Master was? Did he not fare as he fared? Had he 
not been but just now nobly entertained at a supper in Bethany, inthe house 
of Simon the leper, and a little before at another, where no less a person than 
Martha herself waited at table? And yet this covetous wretch could not be con= 
tent, but comes basely cringing to the priests, with “ What will ye give me? 
Note, It is not the lack of money, but the love of money, that is the root of all 
evil, and particularly of apostacy from Christ, witness Demas, 2 Tim. iv. 10. 
Satan tempted our Saviour with this bait, “ All this will I give thee,” Mat. iv. 9. 
But Judas offered himself to be tempted with it; he asks, ‘* what will ye give 
me?” as if his Master were a es Hea ie that stuck on hishands. __ 

Thirdly. Here is the bargain which the chief priests made with him; “they 
covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver;” thirty shekels, which in our 
money is about 3/. 8s., so some, 3/.15s.,so others. It should seem Judas re- 
ferred himself to them, and was willing to take what they were willing to 
give; he catches at the first offer, lest the next should be worse. Judas had 
not been wont to trade high, and therefore a little money went a great way 
with him. By the law, Fz. xxi. 32, thirty pieces of silver was the price of a 
slave; a goodly price at which Christ was valued, Zee. xi. 13. No wonder Zion’s 
sons, though comparable to fine gold, are esteemed as earthen pitchers, when 
Zion’s King himself was thus undervalued. “They covenanted with him, 
éatycav, appenderunt —‘they paid it down;’ so some; gave him his wages in 
hand, to secure him and to encourage him. _ ; 

Fourthly. Here is the industry of Judas, in pursuance of his bargain, ver. 16; 
“he sought opportunity to betray him;” his head was still working to find out 
how he might do it effectually. Note, 1. It is a very wicked thing to seek 
opportunity to sin, and to devise mischief, for it argues the heart fully set in 
them to do evil, and a malice prepense. 2. Those that are in, think they must 
on, though the matter be never so bad. After he had made that wicked bar- 
gain, he had time to repent, and to revoke it, but now by his covenant, the 
devil has one hank more upon him than he had, and tells him he must be true 
to his word, though never so false to his Master; as Herod must behead Johu 
for his oath’s sake, 


17 Now the first day of the feast of unleavened 
bread the disciples came to Jesus, saying unto him, 
Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the 
passover? 18 And he said, Go into the city to such 
a man, and say unto him, The Master saith, My time 


is at hand; I will keep the passover at thy house | 


with my disciples. 19 And the disciples did as 
Jesus had appointed them; and they made ready 
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20 Now when the even was come, he 


the passover. 
sat down with the twelve. 21 Andas they 
he said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall 
betray me. 22 And they were exceeding sorrow- 
ful, and began every one of them to say unto him, 
Lord, is it 1? 23 And he answered and said, He 
that dippeth Ais hand with me in the dish, the same 
shall betray me. 24 The Son of man goeth as it is 


written of hin: but woe unto that man by whom 
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the Son of man is betrayed! it had been good for 
that man if he had not been born. 25 Then Judas, 
which betrayed him, answered and said, Master, is 
it 1? He said unto him, Thou hast said. 


We have here an account of Christ’s keeping the passover ; being made under 
| the law he submitted to all the ordinances of it, atl te this among the rest. It 
was kept in remembrance of Israel's deliverance out of Egypt, the birth-day 
of that people. It was a tradition of the Jews, that in the days of the 
Messiah, they should be redeemed on the very day of their coming out of 
| Egypt, and it was exactly fulfilled, for Christ died the day after the passover, 
| in which day they began their march. 
First, The time when Christ ate the passover was the usual time appointed 
' by God, and observed by the Jews, ver. 17; “The first day of the feast of 
unleavened bread,” which that year happened on the fifth ay of the week 
which is our Thursday. Some have advanced a suggestion, that our Lor 
Jesus celebrated the passover at this time of day sooner than other people did; 
but the learned Dr. Whitby has largely disproved it. 
| ,Secondly. The place where was particularly appointed by himself to the dis- 
ciples, upon their inquiry, ver. 17; they asked, “ Where wilt thou that we 
prepare the passover ?” Perhaps Judas was one of those that asked this 
question, where he would eat the passover, that he might know the better how 
to lay his train; but the rest of the disciples asked it as usual, that they might 
do their duty. 
1. They took it for granted, that their Master would eat the passover, though 
he was at this time persecuted by the chief priests, and his life sought; they 
knew that he would not be put by his duty, either by frightenings without, or 
| fears within. Those do not follow Christ’s example, who make it an excuse 
for their not attending on the Lord’s supper, our gospel-passover, that they 
have many troubles, and many enemies, are full of care and fear; and if so 
they have the more need of that ordinance to help to silence their fears, and 
comfort them under their troubles, to help them in forgiving their enemies, 
and casting all their cares on God. 2. They knew very well there must be 
preparation made for it, and it was their business as his servants to make pre- 
paration; “ Where wilt thou that we prepare?” Note, Before solemn ordi- 
nances there must be solemn preyaration. 3. They knew he had no house of 
his own wherein to eat the passover ; in this as in other things for our sakes 
he became poor: among all Zion’s palaces there was none for Zion’s King, 
but his kingdom was not of this world. See Jno.i. 11. 4, They would not 
| pitch upon a place without direction from him, and from him they had diree- 
tion; he sent them to “such a man,” ver. 18; who probably was a friend and 
follower of his, and to his house he invited himself and his disciples. 

ist. Tell him, “‘ My time is at hand;” he means the time of his death, else- 
where called “his hour,” Jno. viii. 20; xiii. 1. The time, the hour fixed im the 
counsel of God, and which his heart was upon, and which he had so often 
spoken of. He knew when it was at hand, and was busy accordingly; we 
know not our time, Heel. ix. 12, and therefore must never be off our watch; 
our time is always ready, Jno. vii. 6, and therefore we must be always ready. 
Observe, Because his time was at hand, he would keep the passover. Note, 
The consideration of the near approach of death should quicken us to a 
diligent improvement of all our opportunities for our sculs. Is our time at 
hand, and an eternity just before us? let us then keep the feast with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity. Observe, When our Lord Jesus invited himself 
to this good man’s house, he sent him this intelligence, that his time was at 
hand. Note, Christ’s secret is with them that entertain him in their hearts. 
Compare Jno. xiv. 21, with Rev. iii. 20. 2nd. Tell him, “ I will keep the 


did eat, , 


passover at thy house:” this was an instance of his authority, as the master, 
which it is likely this man acknowledged; he did not beg but command the use 
of his house for this purpose. Thus when Christ by his Spirit comes into the 
heart, he demands admission, as one whose own the heart is, and cannot be 
denied, and gains admission, as one who has all power in the heart, and cannot 
be resisted; if he saith, ‘I will keep a feast in such a soul, he will do it, for he 
works, and none can hinder; his people shall be willing, for he makes them 
so. “{ will keep the passover with my disciples.” Note, Wherever Christ is 
welcome, he expects that his disciples should be welcome too: when we take 
God for our God, we take his people for our people. 

Thirdly. The preparation was made by the disciples, ver. 19; “ They did as 
Jesus had appointed.” Note, Those who would have Christ’s presence with 
them in the gospel--passover, must strictly observe his instructions, and do 
as he directs; ‘they made ready the passover:” they got the lamb killed 
in the court of the temple, got it roasted, the bitter herbs provided, bread 
and wine, the cloth laid, and every thing set in readiness for such a sacred, 
solemn feast. 

Fourthly. They ate the passover according to the law, ver. 20. “He sat 
eat, nor possible to drink in that posture, but sitting upright, though perhaps 
sitting low. It is the same word that is used for his posture at other meals, 
Mat. ix. 16; Lu. vii. 37; Mat. xxvi.7. It was only the first passover in Egypt 
as most think, that was eaten with “their loins girded, shoes on their feet, and 
staff in their hand,” though all that might be in a sitting posture. His sitting 
down notes the composedness of his mind, when he addressed himself to this 
solemnity. He ‘‘sat down with the twelve,” Judas not excepted. By the law 
they were to take a lamb for a household, Ex. xii. 3,4; which were to be not 
less than ten, or more than twenty; Christ’s disciples were his household. 
Note, They whom God has charged with families, must have their houses with 
them in serving the Lord. : 

Fifthly. We have here Christ’s discourse with his disciples at the passover 
supper. The usual subject of discourse at that ordinance was the deliverance 
of Israel out of Egypt, Hz. xii. 26,27; but the great Passover is now ready to 
be offered, and the discourse of that swallows up all talk of the ot er, 
Jer axyiel4, 10s Li Cre is yeas glee A 

1. The general notice Christ gives his disciples of the treachery that should 
be among them, ver. 21: “ One of you shall betray me.” Observe, Ist. Christ 
| knew it; we know not what troubles will befal us, nor whence they will arise: 
but Christ knew all this, which, as it proves his omniscience, so magnifies his 
love, that he knew all things that should befal him, and yet did not draw back. 
He foresaw the treachery and baseness of a disciple of his own, and yet went 
on; took care of those that were given him, though he knew there was a Judas 
among them; would pay the price of our redemption, though he foresaw some 
would deny the Lord that bought them; and shed his blood, though he knew 


occasion, he let those about him know it. He had often told them that the Son 
of man should be betrayed, now he tells them that one of them should do it 3 
that when they saw it they might not only be the less surprised, but have their 
faith in him confirmed, Jno. xiii, 19; xiv. 29. 


left in office when Pontius Pilate was made 
Antiquities,” book xviii., chap. 2, 2.) 

xxvi. 5. For “not on the feast day’? we may render “not during 
the feast,” with Alford, or “not at the feast,’ with the American 
translators, The feast extended over seven days. On the feast day 
the Jews could not seize or put to death any one; and it was an act 
of prudence not to attempt such a thing during the whole of the 
festival. Their only safe course was to seize him before the feast, 
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procurator. (‘ Jewish 


and deliver him to the Roman power. It has been noted, however, 
that when Jesus was in Bethany, occasion was given for an offer to 
be made, and he was seized, after all, during the feast. 
xxvi. 6. It is unknown who Simon the leper was, but he was 
some one who had apparently been a leper and had been healed. 
xxvi. 7. This alabaster box was rather a flask, or phial with a 


narrow neck, and containing perfumed oil, as the word “poured” 
suggests. 


down,” in the usual table gesture, not lying on one side, for it was not easy to- 


it would be trodden under foot, as an unholy thing. 2nd. When there was - 


Of ancient alabaster vessels used for this purpose, several 
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2. The disciples’ resentment of this, rer. 22, How did they take it ? 

ist. “ They were exceeding sorrowful.” First. lt troubled them much to 
hear that their Master should be betrayed. When Peter was first told of it 
he said, “Be it far from thee;” and therefore it must needs be a great trouble 
to him, and the rest of them, to hear that it was very near to him. Secondly. It 
troubled them more to hear that one of them should do it. It would be a | 
reproach to the fraternity for an apostle to prove a traitor, and this grieved 
them: gracious souls grieve for the sins of others, especially of those that have 
made a more than ordanne? profession of religion, 2 Cor. xi, 29. Thirdly. It 
troubled them most of all that Me ead left at uncertainty which of them it was, 
and each of them was afraid for himself, lest, as Hazael speaks, 2 Ain. viii. 13, 
he was the dog that should do this great thing. Those that know the strength 
and subtlety of the tempter, and their own weakness and folly, cannot but be 
in pain for iemast¥es, when they hear that “the love of many will wax cold.” 

2nd. They “began every one of them to el Lord, is it 1?” First. They were 
not apt to suspect Judas, though he was a thief; yet it seems he had carried it 
60 plausibly, that those who were intimate with him were not jealous of him: 
none of them so much as looked upon him, much less said, ‘Lord, is it Judas?’ 
Note, It is possible for an et ae to go through the world, not only undis- 
covered, but unsuspected; like bad money, so ingeniously counterfeited, that 
nobody questions it. Secondly. They were apt to suspect themselves: “ Lord, 
is it 1?” Though they were not conscious to themselves of any inclination 
that way,—no such thought had ever entered into their mind,— yet they feared 
the worst, and asked Him who knows us better than we know ourselves, 
“ord, is it 1?” Note, It well becomes the disciples of Christ always to_be 
jealous over themselves with a godly jealousy, eK She in trying times. We 

now not how strongly we may be tempted, nor how far God muy leave us to 
ourselves ; and therefore have reason not to be high-minded, but fear. It is 
observable that our Lord Jesus, just before he instituted the Lord’s supper, 
put his disciples upon this trial and suspicion of themselves, to teach us to 
examine and judge ourselves, and “so to eat of that bread, and drink of that 

” 


3. Further information given them concerning this matter, ver. 23, 24, where 
Christ tells them, Ist. That the traitor was a familiar friend : ‘‘ He that dippeth 
his hand with me in the dish,” that is, ‘One of you that are now with me at the 
table.’ He mentions this to make the treachery appear the more exceeding 
sinful. Note, External-communion with Christ in holy ordinances is a great 
aggravation of our falseness to him. It is base ingratitude to dip with Christ 
in the dish, and yet betray him. 2nd. That this was according to the Scripture 
which would take off the offence at it, Was Christ betrayed by a disciple ? 
80 it was written, Ps. xii. 9, “He that did eat bread with me, has lifted up the 
heel against me.” The more we see of the fulfilling of the Scripture in our 
troubles, the better we may bear them. 3rd. That it would prove a very dear 
bargain to the traitor : “ Woe to that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed.” 
This he said, not only to awaken the conscience of Judas, and bring him to 
repent and revoke his bargain, but for warning to all others to take heed of 
sinning like Judas; though God can serve his own purposes by the sins of men 
that doth not make the sinner’s condition the tess woeful. “It had been good 
for that man if he had not been born” Note, The ruin that attends those who | 


betray Christ is so great, that it were more eligible, by far, not to be at all, than 
to be thus miserable. ‘ 
4. The conviction of Judas, ver. 25. Ist. He asked, “Is it 1?” to avoid | 
coming under the suspicion of guilt by his silence. He knew very well it was 
he, ond yet made thus strange of it. Note, Many whose consciences condemn 
them, yet are very industrious to justify themselves before men, and put a good 
face on it, with, “Lord, is it 1?” He could not but know that Christ knew, and 
et trusted so much to his courtesy, because he had hitherto concealed it, that 
he had the impudence to challenge him to tell; or perhaps he was so much 
under the power of infidelit,, that he imagined Christ did not know it, as 
those who said,“ The Lord shall not see,” Ps. xciv.7; and asked, “ Can he 
jud e through the dark clouds?” 2nd. Christ soon answered his question, 
Thou hast said,” that is, It is as thou hast said.’ 
as Nathan’s, “Thou art the man;” but it was enough to convict him, and, if 
his heart had not been wretchedly hardened, to have broke the neck of ERLE 
when he saw it discovered to his Master, and discovered by him. Note, They 
who are contriving to betray Christ will some time or other betray themselves, 
and their own thoughts will fall upon them. 


26 And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, 
and blessed zt, and brake it, and gave it to the dis- 
ciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. 27 
And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it 
to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; 28 For this is 
my blood of the new testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins. 29 But I say unto 
you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in 
my Father’s kingdom. 30 And when they had sung 
an hymn, they went out into the mount of Olives. 


We have here the institution of the great gospel ordinance of the Lord’s 
supper, which was received of the Lord. Observe, ; 

if The time when it was instituted: “as they were eating ;” at the latter end 
of the passover supper, before the table was drawn, because, as a feast upon a 
sacrifice, it was to come in the room of that ordinance. Christ is to us the pass- 
over sacrifice, by which atonement is made; 1 Cor. v. 7, “ Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us.” This ordinance is to us the passover supper, by which appli- 
cation is made, and a commemoration celebrated of a much greater deliver- 
ance than that of Israel out of Egypt. All the legal sacrifices of propitiation 
being summed up in the death of Christ, and so abolished, all the legal feasts of 
rejoicing were summed up in this sacrament, and so abolished, — 

1. The institution itself. A sacrament must be instituted; it is no part of 
moral worship, nor is it dictated by natural light, but has both its being and 
significancy from the institution, from a Divine institution; it is His preroga- 
tive who established the eoyenant to appoint the seals of it. Hence the apostle, 
1 Cor. xi. 23, &c., in that discourse of his concerning this ordinance, all along 
calls Jesus Christ the Lord, because, as Lord, as Lord of the covenant, Lord of | 
the church, he appointed tbis ordinance; in which, 
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This is not all out so plain 


AD 38. 


First. The body of Christ is signified and represented by bread. He had said 
formerly, Jno. vi. 35, “ I am the bread of life,” upon which metaphor this sacra- 
ment is built; as the life of the body is supported by bread, which is therefore 
put for all bodily nourishment, ch. iv. 4—6; so the life of the soul is supported 
and maintained by Christ’s mediation. 

1. He “took bread ;” rov dpror, ‘the leaf,’ some loaf that lay ready at hand, 
fit for the purpose ; itis likely it was unleavened bread, but that circumstance 
not being taken notice of, we are not to bind ourselves to that, as some of the 
Greek churches do, His taking the bread was a solemn action, and, it is likely, 
was done in such a manner as to be observed by them that sat with him, that 
they might expect something more than ordinary to be done with it. Thus was 
the Lord Jesus set apart in the counsels of Divine love for the working out of 
redemption. 

2. He * blessed it;” set it apart for this use by prayer and thanksgiving. 
We do not find any set form of words used by him upon this occasion, but 
what he said, no doubt was accommodated to the business in hand — that New 
Testament which, by this ordinance, was to be sealed and ratified. This was 
like God’s blessing the seventh day, Gen. ii. 3; by which it was separated to 
God’s honour, and made to all that duly observe it a blessed day. Christ 
te command the blessing, and we, in his name, are emboldened to beg the 

essing. 

3. He “brake it;” which notes, Ist. The breaking of Christ’s body for us, 
that it might be fitted for our use: he was bruised for our iniquities, as bread- 
corn was bruised, Jsa. xxviii. 28; though a bone of him was not broken,—for 
all his breaking did not weaken him,—yet his flesh was broken with breach 
upon breach, and his wounds multiplied, Job xvi. 14; ix. 17, and that pained 
him. God complains that he is broken with the whorish heart of sinners, 
Eze. vi. 9; his law broken, our covenants with him broken: now justice re- 
Guin breach for breach, Lev. xxiv. 20, and Christ was broken to satisfy that 

emand. 2nd. The breaking of Christ’s body to us, as the father of the family 
breaks the bread to the children. The breaking of Christ to us is to facilitate 
the application ; every thing is made ready to us, by the grants of God’s word, 
and the operations of his grace. 

4. He “gave it” to his disciples, as the master of the family, and the master 
of this feast ; it is not said he gave it to the apostles, though they were so, and 
had been often called so before this; but to the disciples, because all the dis- 
ciples cf Christ have a right to this ordinance, and those shall have the benetit 
of it who are his disciples indeed; yet he gave it to them, as he did the multi- 
plied loaves, by them to be handed to all other his followers. 

5. He said, “ Take, eat; this is my body.” He here tells them, Ist. What 
they should do with it: “ Take, eat;” accept of Christ as he is offered to you; 
receive the atonement, approve of it, consent to it, come up to the terms on 
which the benefit of it is proposed to you; submit to his grace and to his 
government. Believing on Christ is expressed by receiving him, Jno. i. 12; 
and feeding vpon him, Jno. vi. 57,58. Meat looked upon, or the dish never so 
well garnished, will not nourish us: it must be fed upon, so must the doctrine 
of Christ. 2nd. What they should have with it: “This is my body,” not otros, 
—‘this bread,’ but rod70,—‘ this eating and drinking,’ that is, believing carries 
all the efficacy of Christ’s death to our souls. “ This is my body,” that is, spiri- 
tually and sacramentally ; ‘ this signifies and represents my body,’ that is sacra- 
mental language, like that, Ha. xii. 11, “It is the Lord’s passover.” Upon a 
carnal and much-mistaken sense of these words, the church of Rome builds the 
monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation, which makes the bread to be changed 
into the substance of Christ’s body, only the accidents of bread remaining ; 
which affronts Christ, destroys the nature of a sacrament, and gives the lie to 
our senses. We partake of the sun, not by having the bulk and body of the 
sun put into our hands, but the beams of it darted down upon us; so we par- 
itd ae ds by partaking of his grace, and the blessed fruits of the breaking 
of his body. 

Secondly. The blood of Christ is signified and represented by the wine. ‘To 
make it a complete feast, here is not only bread to strengthen, but wine to make 
glad the heart, ver. 27, 28. “He took the cup,” the grace-cup, which was set 
ready to be drunk, after thanks returned, according to the custom of the Jews 
at the passover: this Christ took and made the sacramental cup, and so altered 
the property. It was intended for a cup of blessing, so the Jews call it; and 
therefore St. Paul studiously distinguished between the cup of blessing which 
we bless and that which they bless. He gave thanks to God, to teach us, not 
only in every ordinance, but in every part of the ordinance, to have our eyes 
up to God. This cup he gave to the disciples, 

1. With a command, “ Drink ye all of it.” Thus he welcomes his guests to 
his table, obligeth them all to drink of his cup. Why should he so expressly 
command them all to drink, and to see that none let it pass them, and press 
that more expressly in this than in the other part of the ordinance? Surely it 
was because he foresaw how in after ages this ordinance would be dismem- 
bered, by the prohibition of the cup to the laity, with an express non obstante, 
—‘ notwithstanding,’ to the command, 

2. With an explication; for “this is my blood of the New Testament.” 
Therefore drink it with appetite, delight, because it is so rich a cordial. 
Hitherto the blood of Christ had been represented by the blood of beasts 
real blood; but after it was actually shed, it was represented by the bluod 
of grapes, metaphorical blood; so wine is called in an Old Testament pro- 
phecy of Christ, Gen. xlix. 10, 11. 

Now observe what Christ saith of his blood represented in the sacrament: 

lst. It is “my blood of the New Testament ;” the Old Testament was con - 
firmed by the blood of bulls and goats, Heb. ix. 16,17; Hx. xxiv. 8; but the 
New Testament with the blood of Christ, which is here distinguished from 
that: it is “‘my blood of the New Testament.” ‘The covenant God is pleased 
to make with us, and all the benefits and privileges of it, are owing to the 
merits of Christ’s death. 

2nd. It is shed. It was not shed till next day, but it was now upon the point 
of being shed: it is as good asdone. Before you come to repeat this ordinance 

ourselves, it will be shed; he was now ready to be offered, and his blood to 
be poured out, as the blood of the sacrifices which made atonement. 

3rd. It “is shed for many ;” Christ came to confirm a covenant with many, 
Dan. ix. 27, and the intent of his death agreed. The blood of the Old Testa- 
ment was shed for a few; it confirmed a covenant, which, saith Moses, the 
Lord hath made with you, Hx. xxiv. 8. The atonement was made only “ for the 
children of Israel,” Lev. xvi. 34; but Jesus Christ is a propitiation “for the 
sins of the whole world,” 1 Jno. ii. 2. 

4th. It is shed “for the remission of sins,” that is, to purchase remission of 
sins for us. The redemption we have through his blood is “the remission of 
sins,” Eph. i, 7.. The new covenant, which is procured and ratified by the 
blood of Christ, is a charter of pardon, an act of indemnity, in order to a recon- 
ciliation between God and man, for sin was the only thing that made the 
quarrel, “and without shedding of blood is no remission,” Heb. ix. 22. The 
pardon of sin is that great blessing which is in the Lord’s supper conferred 
upon all true believers; it is the foundation of all other blessings, and the 
spring of everlasting comfort, ch. ix. 2. 


specimens are figured in “ Cassell’s Bible Dictionary,” and many have 
been found, not only in Egypt and Assyria, but in Greek and Roman 
ruins. They were made at a place called Alabastron, on the Nile, 
and hence their name. 

xxvi. 15. Thirty pieces of silver were thirty shekels. As the 
shekel may be reckoned at about half-a-crown, the sum was about 
£3 15s. English. 

xxvi. 17. Unleavened bread was eaten during the paschal feast, 


11 


and the use of it commenced on the day preceding that on which the 
Passover waseaten. Before that day all leaven was carefully sought 
for and removed, so that the eating of unleavened bread actually 
preceded the Passover. Modern critics have devoted much attention 
to the minute differences in the evangelical narratives of these 
transactions, especially as regards the indications of time. Our 
space will not allow us to enter into the details, but we note the 
explanations which are most satisfactory. 
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5. With a farewell to the fruit of the vine, ver. 29. Christ and his disciples 
had now feasted together with a deal of comfort, in both an Old Testament 
and a New Testament festival, Fibula utriusque Testamenti,— the connecting 
tie of both Testaments.’ How amiable were these tabernacles! How good to 
be here! Never such a heaven upon earth as was at this table, but it was not 
ntended for a perpetuity. He now told them, Jno. xvi. 17, that yet “a little 
while and they should not see him. and again a little while and they should 
ree him;” which explains this here. ? ; 

Ist. He takes pet of such communion: “TIT will not drink henceforth of 
Vhis fruit of the vine,” that is, “ Now I am no more in the world,” Jno. xvii. 115 
*) have had enongh of it, and am glad to think of leaving it, glad to think that 
this is the last meal. Farewell, this fruit of the vine, this passover cup, this 
sacramental wine.’ Dying saints take their leave of sacraments, and other the 
ordinances of communion, whien they enjoy in this world with comfort, for the 
joy and glory they enter into supersedes them all; when the sun riseth, fare- 
well the candles. i " E 

and. He assures them of a happy meeting again at last. It is a long, but 
not an everlasting farewell; “ until that day when I drink it new with you. 
First. Some understand it of the interviews he had with them after his resurrec- 
tion, which was the first step of his exaltation into the kingdom of his Father ; 
and though, during those forty days, he did not converse with them so con- 
stantly as he had done, yet he did “ eat and drink with them,” Acts x. 41, which, as 
it contirmed their faith, so, doubtless, it greatly comforted their hearts, for they 
were overjoyed at it, Lu. xxiv. 41. Secondly. Others understand it of the joys 
and glories of the future state, which the saints shall partake of in everlasting 
communion with the Lord Jesus, represented here by the pleasures of a banquet 
of wine. That will be the kingdom of his Father, for unto him shall the Hind 
dom be then delivered up; the wine of consolation (Jer. xvi. 7) will there be 
always new, never flat or sour, as wine with long keeping; never nauseous or 
unpleasant, as wine to those that have drunk much, but ever fresh. Christ 
wi ql himself partake of those pleasures; it. was the joy set before him, which 
he Nad in his eye, and all his faithful friends and followers shall partake with 
hia 

a.d. Here is the close of the solemnity with a hymn, ver. 30. They sung a 
hymn, or a psalm; whether the psalms which the Jews usually sung at the 
ae of the passover supper, which they called the Great Hallel, viz. Ds. exiii. 
and the five that follow it; or whether some new hymn, more closely adapted 
to the occasion, is uncertain; I rather think the former : had it been new, 
John would not have omitted to record it. Note, First. Singing of psalms is a 
gospel ordinance; Christ’s removing the hymn from the close of the passover to 
the close of the Lord’s supper, plainly speaks that he intended that ordinance 
should continue in his church; that as it had not its birth with the ceremonial 
law, so it should not die with it. Secondly. It is very proper, after the Lord’s 
supper, as an expression of our joy in God through Jesus Christ, and a thank- 
ful acknowledgment of that great love wherewith God has loved us in him, 
Thirdly. It is not wnseasonable, no, not in times of sorrow and suffering ; the 
disciples were in sorrow, and Christ entering upon his sufferings, and yet they 
could sing a hymu together. Our spiritual joy should not be interrupted by 
outward afflictions. ; 

When this was done, “they went out into the mount of Olives ;” he would 
.ot stay in the house to be apprehended, lest he should bring the master of the 
house into trouble; nor would he stay in the city, lest it should occasion an 
uproar; but he retired into the adjacent country, “ the mount of Olives,” the 
same mount that David, in his distress, went up the ascent of, weeping, 
2 Sam. xv. 30. They had the benefit of moonlight for this walk, for the pass- 
over was always at the full moon. Note, After we have received the Lord's | 
BIDP OR . is good for us to retire for prayer and meditation, and to be alone 
with God. 


31 Then saith Jesus unto them, All ye shall be 
offended because of me this night: for it is written, 
I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock 
shall be scattered abroad. 32 But after I am risen 
again, I will go before you into Galilee. 33 Peter 
answered and said unto him, Though all men shall be 
offended because of thee, yet will I never be offended. | 
34 Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, That | 
this night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me, 
thrice. 385 Peter said unto him, Though I should 


. . . 5 . . 
die with thee, yet will I not deny thee. Likewise 


also said all the disciples. 


We have here Christ’s discourse with his disciples upon the way, as they were 
going to the mount of Olives. Observe, 

1. A prediction of the trial which both he and his disciples were now to go | 
through. We here foretels, 

First. A dismal scattering storm arising, ver. 31. 

1. That they should all be offended because of Christ that very night, that is, 
they should all be so ill frightened with his sufferings, that they would not 
have the. courage to stick to him in them, but would all basely desert him; 
“because of me this night,” év é4or év mm vuxre ravty,—‘ because of me, even be- 
cause of this night ;’ so it might be read; that is, ‘ because of what ha ypens to 
me this night? Note, Ist. Offences will come among the disciples of Christ in 
an hour of trial and temptation; it cannot be but they should, for they are 
weak, Satan is busy; God permits offences; even they whose hearts are up- 
right may sometimes be overtaken with an offence. 2nd. There are some 
vemptations and offences, the effects of which are general and universal among 
Christ’s disciples: “ All you shall be offended.” Christ had lately discovered 
to them the treachery of Judas, but let not the rest be secure; though there 
will be but one traitor, they will be all deserters. This he saith to alarm them 
all, that they might all watch. 3rd. We have need to prepare for sudden trials 
which may come to extremity in a very little time. Christ and his disciples had 
eaten their supper well together in peace and quietness, yet that very night 
proved such a night of offence. How soon may a storm arise! We know not 
what a day or a night may bring forth, nor what great event may be in the 
teeming womb of a little time, Pr. xxvii. 1. 4th. The cross of Christ is the 
great stumblingblock to many that pass for his disciples ; both the cross he bore 
for us, 1 Cor. i. 23, and that which we are called out to bear for him ch. xii 21. 


| 
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2. That herein the scripture might be fulfilled, “I will smite the Shepherd.” 
It is quoted from Zee. xili. 7. Ist. Here is the sm*‘tmg of the shepherd in the 
sufferings of Christ. God awakens the sword of cis wrath agaiust the Son of 
his love, and he is smitten. 2nd. The scattering of the sheep thereupon in the 
flight of the disciples. When Christ fell into the hands of bis enemies, his dis- 
ciples ran, one one way, and another another; it was each one’s care to shift 
for himself, and happy he that could get furthest from the cross. 

Secondly. He gives them the prospect of a comfortable gathering together 
again after this storm, ver. 32: “ After I am risen again, I will go before you.” 
‘Though you will forsake me, I will not forsake you; though you fall, [ will 
take care you shall not fall Enally ; we shall have a meeting again in Galilee; I 
will go before you, as the shepherd before the sheep.’ Some make the last 
words of that prophecy, Zec. xili. 7, a promise equivalent to this here; “and I 
will bring my hand again to the little ones.” ere is no bringing them back, 
but by bringing his hand to them, Note, The Captain of our salvation knows 
how to rally his troops, when, through their cowardice, they have been put 
into disorder, 

Il. The presumption of Peter, that he should keep his integrity whatever hap- 
panied ver. 33: “Though all men be offended, yet will I never be offended.” 

Peter had a great stock of confidence, and was, upon all occasions, forward to 
speak, especially to speak for himself, and sometimes it did him a kindness, but 
at other times it betrayed him, as it did here. Where observe, 

First. How he bound himself with a promise, that he would never be offended 
in Christ; not only not this night, but at no time. Andif this promise had been 
made in an humble dependence upon the grace of Christ, it had been an excel- 
lent good word. Before the Lord’s supper, Christ’s discourse led his disciples 
to examine themselves with, “ Lord, is it 1?” for that is our‘preparatory duty, 
after the ordinance his discourse leads them to an engaging of themselves to 
close walking, for that is the subsequent duty. 

Secondly. How he fancied himself better armed against temptation than any 
one else, and this was his weakness and folly; ‘ though all men shall te 
offended, yet will not lL.” This was worse than er “What, is thy servans 
a dog ?” fot he supposed the thing so ill, that no man would do it; but Peter 
supposeth it possible that some, nay, that all men might be offended, and vet he 
escape better than any. Note, It argues a great degree of self conceit and self 
confidence, to think ourselves either safe from the temptations, or free from the 
corruptions, that are common te men. We should rather say, If it be possible 
others may be offended, there is danger that I may be so. But it is common for 
those that think too well of themselves easily to admit suspicions of others: se 

ral, vi. 1. 

Ill. The particular warning Christ gave Peter of what he would do, ver. 34. 
He imagined that, in the hour of temptation, he should come off better than any 
of them, and Christ tells him he should come off worse. ‘The warning is intro- 
duced with a solemn asseyeration, “‘ Verily, I say unto thee ;” take my word for 
it, who know thee better than thou knowest thyself. He tells him, First. That 
he should deny him. Peter promised he out not be so much as offended in 
him, not desert him; but Christ tells him he will go further, he will disown 
him. He said, Though all men, yet not I; and he did it sooner than any. 
Secondly. How quickly he should do it; this night, before to morrow, nay, 
before cock crowing. y i 


Satan’s temptations are compared to darts, Hph. vi. 16, 
which wound ere we are aware, suddenly doth he shoot. As we know not how 
near we may be to trouble, so we know not how near we may be to sin; 3f God 
leave us to ourselves, we are always in danger. Thirdly. How often he should 
do it; thrice. He thought he should never once do such a thing; but Christ 
tells him he would do it again and again: for when once our feet begin to slip, 
it is hard to recover our standing again. The beginnings of sin are as the let- 
ting forth of water. 

IV. Peter's repeated assurances of his fidelity, ver. 35: “ Though I should die 
with thee.” He supposed the temptation strong, when he said, “‘ though all 
men do it, yet will not I.” But here he supposeth it stronger, when he puts 
it to the peril of life, “though 1 should die with thee.” e knew what he 
should do—rather die with Christ than deny him: it was the condition of dis- 
Aigo Lu. xiv. 26. And he thought what he would do, never be false to his 
Master, whatever it cost him, yet it proved he was. It is easy to talk boldly 
and carelessly of death at a distance: I will rather die than do such a thing. 
But it is not so soon done as said when it comes to the setting to, and death 
shews itself in its own colours. “aha 

What Peter said, the rest subscribed to; “ likewise also said all the disciples. 
Note, 1. There is a proneness in good men to be over confident of their own 
strength and stability. Weare ready to think ourselves able to grapple with 
the strongest temptations, to go through the hardest and most hazardous ser- 
vices, and to bear the greatest afflictions for Christ, but it is because we do not 
know ourselves. 2. ‘Those often fall soonest and foulest that are most confi- 
dent of themselves. ‘Those are least safe that are most secure. Satan is most 
active to seduce such; they are most off their guard, and God leaves them to 
themselves to humble them: see 1 Cor. x. 12. : 


> 


36 Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place 
called Gethsemane, and saith unto the disciples, Sit 
ye here, while I go and pray yonder. 37 And he 
took with him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, 
and began to be sorrowful and very heavy. 38 ‘Then 
saith he unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death: tarry ye here, and watch with me. 
39 And he went a little farther, and fell on his face, 
and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me: nevertheless not as I will, 
but as thou wilt. 40 And he cometh unto the dis- 
ciples, and findeth them asleep, and saith unto Peter, 
What, could ye not watch with me one hour? 41 
Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation: 
the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 
42 He went away again the second time, and prayed, 


xxvi. 18. The man might have been a stranger to the Lord and 
his disciples, because it was usual for householders at this feast to 
receive strangers freely, in order that they might keep the Passover, 
which, but for such hospitality, they might not be able to do. 

xxvi. 25. The word for “master” here is rabbi, a different word 
in the original from that in verse 18, and not needing translation, 

xxvi. 26—28. On some expressions here there has been a vast 
amount of controversy, and it has been and is believed by many that 
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they justify the Romish doctrine of the real presence, or transub- 
stantiation. Truly, Jesus said, “This is my body ;”’ but did the 
disciples, who saw bread in his hand, think it was his body in the 
sense in which that was his body which was present and visible as. 
such? Did they think they ate his body when they ate the bread 
he gave to them? In verse 28 it is not simply “This is my blood,”. 
but “This is my blood of the (new) testament” or covenant. The 


word “new” is probably an interpolation, and is not received by 
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saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass away 
from me, except I drink it, thy will be done. 43 And 
he came and found them asleep again: for their eyes 
were heavy. 44 And he left them, and went away 
again, and prayed the third time, saying the same 
words. 45 Then cometh he to his disciples, and 
saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your rest: 
behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son of man is | 
betrayed into the hands of sinners. 46 Rise, let us 
be going: behold, he is at hand that doth betray me. 


Hitherto were the preparatives for Christ’s sufferings, now we enter upon 
the bloody scene. In these verses we have the story of his agony in the garden. 
This was the beginning of surrows to our Lord Jesus. Now the sword of the 
Lord began to awake against the Man that was his fellow; and how should it be 
quiet when the Lord had given it a charge? The clouds had been gathering a 
good while, and looked black. He had said some days before, “‘ now is my soul 
troubled,” Jno. xii. 27; but now the storm began in good earnest. He put 

-imself into this agony before his enemies gave him any trouble, to shew that he 
was a free will offering, that his life was not forced from him, but he laid it down 
of himself, Jno. x. 18. Observe, f ¢ " 

. The place where he underwent this mighty agony: it was in “a place called 
Gethsemane.” The name signifies, torculi olet,—‘an olive mill, a press for 
olives, like a wine press, where they trod the olives, Mic. vi. 15. And this was 
the proper place for such a thing, at the foot of the mount of Olives. There our 
Lord Jesus began his passion; there ‘it emai the Lord to bruise him,” and 
crush him, that fresh oil might flow to all believers from him; that we might 
partake of the root and fatness of that good olive. There he trod the wine press 
of his Father’s wrath, and trod it alone. 

Il. The company he had with him when he was in this agony. 

First. He took all the eleven disciples with him to the garden, except Judas, 
who was at this time otherwise employed. Though it was late in the night, 
near bed-time, yet they stuck to him, and took this walk by moonlight with 
him, as Elisha, who, when he was told that his master should shortly be taken 
from his head, professed he would not leave him, though he led him about; so 
these follow the Lamb wheresoever he goes. : 

_ Secondly. He took only Peter, and James, and John with him into that cor- 
ger of the garden where he suffered his agony. He left the rest at some 
distance, perhaps at the garden door, with this charge, “ sit ye here, while I goand 
sate yonder ;” like that of Abraham to his young men, Gen. xxii. 5, “abide ye 

re, and I will go yonder and worship.” 1. Christ went to pray alone, though 
he had lately prayed with his disciples, Jno. xvii. 1. Note, Our prayers with 
our families must not excuse us from our secret devotions. 2. He ordered them 
to sit here. Note, We must take heed of giving any disturbance or interrup- 
tion to those who retire for secret communion with God. He took these three 
with him, because they had been the witnesses of his glory in his transfigura- 
tion, ch. xvii. 1, 2, and that would prepare them to be the witnesses of his agony. 
Note, Those are best prepared to suffer with Christ, that have by faith beheld 
his glory, and have conversed with the glorified saints upon the holy mount. 
“Tf we suffer with Christ, we shall reign with him;” and if we hope to reign 
with him, why should we not expect to suffer with him ? 

Ill. The rian itself that he was in. “ He began to be sorrowful, and very 
heavy.” It is called an agony, Lu. xxii. 44; aconuflict. It was not any bodily 

ain or torment he was in, nothing occurred to hurt him ; but whatever it was, 
it was from within ; he troubled himself, Jno. xi. 33. The words here used are 
very emphatical: he began Avreo@ar kar adnwover, ‘ to be sorrowful, and ina con- 
sternation.’ The latter word signifies such a sorrow as makes a man neither fit 
for company nor desirous of it. He had like a weight of lead upon his spirits. 
Physicians use a word near akin to it, to signify the disorder a man is in in a fit 
of ague, or beginning ofa fever. Now was fulfilled, Ps. xxii. 14, “‘ 1 am poured 
out like water, my heart is like wax, it is melted ;” and all those passages in the 
Psalms where David complains of the sorrow of his soul, Ps. xvili. 4, 6; Ixii. 7; 
ly. 4,5; lxix. 1—33 Ixxxvili. 3; exvi. 3; and Jonah’s complaint, ch. ii. 4,5. But 
what was the cause of all this? What was it that put him-into this agony? 
“Why art thou cast down,” blessed Jesus, and my disquieted? Certainly it 
was nothing of despair or distrust of his Father, much less any conflict or strug- 
gle with him. As his Father loved him because he laid down his life for the 
sheep, so he was entirely subject to his Father’s willin it. But, at 

First. He engaged in an encounter with the powers of darkness; so he inti- 
mates, Lu. xxii. 52, “This is your hour, and the power of darkness ;” and he 
spoke of it just before, Jno. xiv. 30, 31, “ The prince of this world comes.” I see 
him rallying his forces, and preparing for a general assault ; “ but he has nothing 
in me;” no garrisons in his interest, none that secretly hold correspondence 
with him, and therefore his attempts, though fierce, will be fruitless; but “as 
the Father gave me commandment, so I do;” however it be, I must have a 
struggle with him, the field must be fairly fought ; and therefore, “ arise, let us 
go hence,” let us hasten to the field of battle and meet the enemy. Now is the 
close engagement in single combat betwen Michael and the dragon, hand to 
hand ; “now is the judgment of this world ;” the great cause is now to be de- 
termined, the decisive battle fought, in which the prince of this world will cer- 
tainly be beaten and cast out, Jno. xii. 31. Christ, when he works salvation, is 
described like a champion taking the field, Zsa. lix. 16—18. Now the serpent 
makes his fiercest onset on the seed of the woman, and directs his sting, the sting 
of wt to his very heart; animamque in vulnere ponit,—‘and the wound is 
mortal. 

Secondly. He was now bearing the iniquities which the Father laid upon him, 
and by this sorrow and amazement he accommodated himself to his undertak- 
ing. The sufferings he was entering upon were for our sins; they were all 
made to meet upon him, and he knew it. And therefore, as we are obliged to 
be sorry for our particular sins, so was he grieved for the sins of usall. So 
Bishop Pearson, p. 191. Now, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, where Christ now 
was, God gathered all nations, and pleaded with them in his Son, Joel iii. 2, 12. 
He knew the malignity of the sins that were laid upon him,—how provelting ' 
to God, how ruining to man, —and these being all set in order before him, an 

charged upon him, he was sorrowful, and very heavy. Now it was that iniqui- 

ties took hold on him, so that he was not able to look up, as was foretold con- 

cerning him. Ps. xl. 7, 12. 

Thirdly. He had a full and clear prospect of all the sufferings that were 

before him: he foresaw the treachery of Judas, the unkindness of Peter, the 
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| Malice of the Jews, and their base ingratitude. He knew that he should now 
in a few hours be scourged, spit upon, crowned with thorns, :ailed to the cross: 
death in its most dreadful appearances—death, in pomp, attended with all its 
| terrors, looked him in the face, and this made him scrrowtul, especially because 
it was the wages of our sin which he had undertaken to satisfy for. it is true 
the martyrs that have suffered for Christ, have’ entertained the greatest tor- 
ments, and the most terrible deaths, without any such sorrow and consterna- 
tion; have called their prisous their delectable orchards, and a bed of flames a 
bed of roses; but then, 1. Christ was now denied the supports and comforts 
which they had, that is, he denied them to himself, and his soul refused to be 
comforted, not in passion, but in justice to his undertaking. ‘Their cheerful- 
ness under the cross was owing to the Divine favour, which, for the present, 
was suspended from the Lord Jean 2. His sutferings were of another nature 
from theirs. St. Paul, when he is to be offered upon the sacrifice and service of 
the saints’ faith, can joy and rejoice with them all; but to be offered a sacrifice 
to make atonement for sin, is quite a different case. On the saints’ cross there 
is a blessing pronounced which enables them to rejoice under it, ch. v. 10, 12; 
but to Christ's cross there was a curse annexed, which made him sorrow ful, 
and very heavy under it. And his sorrow under the cross was the foundation 
of their joy under it. 

LV. His complaint of this agony. Finding himself under the arrests of his 
passion, he goes to his disciples, ver. 38, and, 

First. He acquaints them with his condition: “ My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death,” It gives some little ease to a troubled spirit to have a 
friend ready to unbosom itself to, and give vent to its sorrows. Christ here 
tells them, 1. What was the seat of his sorrow: it was his soul that was now 
inanagony. This proves that Christ had a true human soul; for he suffered, not 
only in his body, but in his soul. We had sinned both against our own bodies and 
against our souls; both used in sin, and both wronged by it; and therefore 
Christ suffered in soul as well as in body. 2. What was the degree of his sor- 
row: he was exceeding sorrowful, mepcAumos, compassed about with sorrow on 
all hands. lt was sorrow in the highest degree, even unto death ; it was a kill- 
ing sorrow, such sorrow as no mortal man could bear and live. He was ready 
to die for grief; they were sorrows of death. 3. The duration of it: it will 
continue even unto death. ‘My soul will be sorrowful as long as it is in this 
body ; I see no other outlet but death.’ He now began to be sorrowful, and 
never ceased to be so till he said, “It is finished;” that grief is now finished 
which began in the garden. It was prophesied of Christ, that he should be a 
man of sorrows, /sa. liii.3. He was so all along ; we never read that he laughed ; 
but all his sorrows hitherto were nothing to this. 

Secondly. He bespeaks their company and attendance: “ Tarry ye here, and 
watch with me.” Sure he was destitute indeed of help, when he entreated 
theirs, who he knew would be but miserable comforters ; but he would hereby 
teach us the benefit of the communion of saints. It is good to have, and there- 
fore good to seek, the assistance of our brethren, when at any time we are in an 
‘agony; for two is better than one. What he said to them, he saith to all, watch, 
Mar. xiii. 37, not only watch for him in expectation of his future coming, but 
watch with him, in application to our present work. 

- What passed between him and his Father when he was in this agony. 
“Being in an agony, he prayed.” Prayer is never out of season, but especially 
seasonable in an agony, 

First. Observe, The place where he prayed: “ He went a little further ;” 
withdrew from them; that the scripture might be fulfilled, “I have trod the 
wine press alone.” He retired for prayer ; a troubled soul finds most ease when 
it is alone with God, who understands the broken language of sighs and groans. 
Calvin’s devout remark upon this is worth transcribing; Utile est seorsim orare, 
tune enim magis familiariter sese denudat fidelis animus, et simplicius sua vota, 
gemitus, curas, pavores, spes, et gaudia in Dei sinum exonerat, —‘ It is useful to 
pray apart; for then the faithful soul developes itself more familiarly, and with 

reater simplicity pours forth its petitions, groans, cares, fears, hopes, and 
joys, into the, bosom of that God.’ Christ has hereby taught us, that secret 
a or must be made secretly. Yet some think, that even the disciples, whom 
re left at the garden dvor, overheard him; for it is said, Heb. v. 7, they were 


strong cries. 

Secondly. His posture in prayer: he “‘fell on his face.” His lying prostrate 
notes, 1. ‘Che agony he was in, and the extremity of his sorrow. Job, in great 
rrief, fell on the ground; and great anguish is expressed by rolling in the dust, 

ic. i. 10. 2. His humility in prayer. This posture was an expression of his 
evAafe.a, his reverential fear, spoken of, Heb. v. 7, with which he offered up these 
prayers: and it was in the days of his flesh, in his estate of humiliation, to 
which hereby he accommodated himself. 

Thirdly. The prayer itself, wherein we may observe three things: 

1. The title he gives to God: “ O my Father.” As thick as the cloud was, he 
could see God as a Father through it. Note, In all our addresses to God, we 
should eye him as a Father, as our Father; and it is in a special manner com- 
fortable to do so when we are in an agony. It is a pleasing string to harp upon 
at such a time, “my Father ;” whither should the child go whenany thing grieves 
him but to his father ? 

2. The favour he begs: “If it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” He 
calls his sufferings a cup,—not a river, not a sea, but a cup, which we shall soon 
see the bottom of. When we are under troubles, we should make the best, the 
least of them, and not aggravate them. A cup, because allotted him, as at 
feasts a cup was set to every mess. He begs this cup might pass from him, 
that is, that he might avoid the sufferings now at hand, or arleeat that they 
might be shortened. This speaks no more but that he was really and truly man, 
and as a man he could not but be averse to pain and suffering: this is the first 
and simple act of man’s will, to start back from that which is sensibly grievous 
to us, and to desire the prevention and removal of it. The law of self-preserva- 
tion is impressed upon the innocent nature of man, and rules there till over- 
ruled by some other law ; therefore Christ admitted and expressed a reluctancy 
to sufferings, to shew that he was taken from among men, Hebd. vy. 1, was touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, Hed. iv. 15, and tempted as we are, yet with- 
out sin. Note, A ag Gal of faith, against an affliction, may very well consist 
with the patience of hope under an affliction. When David had said, “ I was 
dumb, I opened not my nrouth, because thou didstit ;” yet his very next words are, 
“remove thy stroke away from me,” Ps. xxxix. 9, 10. But observe the proviso, 
“if it be possible.” If God may be glorified, man saved, and the ends of his 
undertaking answered without his drinking of this bitter cup, he desires to be 
excused; otherwise, not. What we cannot do with the securing our great 
end, we must reckon to be in effect impossible; Christ did so. Jd possimus quo 
jure possimus,—‘ we can do that which we can do lawfully.” We can do no- 
thing, not only we may do nothing against the truth. ¥ 

3. His entire submission to, and acquiescence in, the will of God, however: 
“Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” Not that the human will of 
Christ was adverse, or averse to the Divine will, only in its first act diverse 
from it; to which, in the second act of tue will, which compares and chooseth, 
he freely submits himself. Note, Ist. Our Lord Jesus, though he had a quick 
sense of the extreme bitterness of the sufferings he was to undergo, yet was 


good modern authorities. The phrase itself is one with which they 
had all been substantially familiar, because it is practically found 
in Exod. xxiv. 8. Besides, in the next sentence (verse 29) Jesus 
sweeps away every vestige of a reason for thinking it was literally 
his blood, by calling it “this fruit of the vine,” which can only 
mean wine. The phrase “which is shed” is probably the Aramaic 
idiom, and should be rendered “ which is to be shed,” or even “ will 


be shed.” 


xxvi. 30. The hymn, as it is called, was in all probability one of 
the psalms which the Jews sung at the Passover. 

xxvi. 31. “All ye shall be offended” means “all of you will 
stumble in your allegiance, and become backsliders and deserters.” 
The Old Testament text quoted is found in Zech. xiii. 7, which should 
be studied with chap. xi. 7—14 of the same book. 

xxvi. 34, Although we may translate here “before the cock 
crows,” it is to be noted that the word “cock-crow” denoted a 
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freely williny to submit to them for our redemption and salvation, and offered 
himself, and save himself for us. 2nd. ‘he reason of Christ s submission to his 
sufferings, was his Father’s will; “as thou wilt, as thou wilt,” ver. 39. He 
grounds his own willingness upon the Father’s will, and resolves the matter 
wholly into that; therefore he did what he did, and did it with delight, because 
it was the will of God, Ps. xl. 7. This he had often referred to as that which 
put him upon, and carried him through, his whole undertaking ; “this is the 
Father's will,” Jno. vi. 39, 40; this he sought, Jno. v. 30; it was his meat and 
drink to do it, Jno. iv. 39. 3rd. In conformity to this example of Christ, we 
must drink of the bitter cup which God puts into our hands, be it never so bit- 
ter; though nature struggle, grace must submit. We then are spirited as 
Christ was, when our wills are in every thing melted into the will of God, 
though never so displeasing to flesk and blood; “ the will of the Lord be done, 

ets XXi. 14. - . 

a The repetition of the prayer. “He went away again the second time and 
prayed,” ver. 42; and again, the third time, ver. 44, and all to the same purpose ; 
only, as it is related here, he did not in the second and third prayer expressly 
ask that the cup might pass from him, as he had done in the first. Note, 
Though we may pray to God to prevent and remove an affliction, yet our 
chief errand, and that which we should most insist upon, must be, that he will 
give us grace to bear it well. It should be more our care to get our troubles 
sanctified, and our hearts satisfied under them, than to get them taken away. 
“He prayed, saying, Thy will be done.” Note, Prayer is the offering up, not 
only of our desires, but of our resignations, to God. It amounts to an accept- 
able prayer, when at any time we are in distress, to refer ourselves tc God, and 
to commit our way and work to him. ‘‘ Thy will be done;” the third time he 
said ‘‘the same words ;” tov avrov Aoyov,—‘ the same word,’ that is, the same matter 
or argument; he spoke to the same purpose; we have reason to think this was 
not all he said, for it should seem by ver. 40, that he continued an hour in his 
agony and prayer; but whatever more he said, it was to this effect, resenting 
his approaching sufferings, and yet resigning himself to God’s will in them: in 
the expressions of which, we may be sure he was not straitened. s 

But what answer had he to this prayer? For certain it was not made in 
vain; He that heard him always, did not deny him now: it is true the cup did not 

ass from him, for he withdrew that petition, and did not insist upon it, (if he 
faa: for aught I know, the cup had passed away ;) but he had an answer to his 

rayer, for, Ist. He was strengthened with strength in his soul, in the day when 
fe cried, Ps. exxxviii. 3; and that was a real answer, Lu. xxii. 43, 2nd. He was 
delivered from that which he feared, which was, lest by impatience and dis- 
trust he should offend his Father, and so disable himself to go on with his 
undertaking, Heb. v.7. In answer to his prayer, God provided that he should 
not fail, or be discouraged. : “are eS 

VI. What passed between him and his three disciples at this time ; and there 
we may observe, , ee 

First. The fault they were guilty of: that when he was in his agony, sorrow- 
ful and heavy, sweating, and wrestling, and praying, they were so little con- 
cerned that they could not keep awake ; he comes and finds them asleep, ver. 40. 
The strangeness of the thing should have roused their spirits to turn aside now 
and see this great sigpit, the bush burning, and yet not consumed; much more 
should their love to thetr Master, and their care concerning him, have obliged 
them to a more close and yigilant attendance on him; yet they were so dull 
that they could not keep their eyes open. What had become of us, if Christ 
had been now as sleepy as his disciples were? It is well for us that our salva- 
tion is in the hand of one who neither slumbers nor sleeps. Christ bespoke 
them to watch with him, as if he expected some succour from them, and yet 
they slept; surely it was the unkindest thing that could be. When David wept 
at this mount of Olives, all his followers wept with him, 2 Sam. xv. 30, but when 
the Son of David was here in tears, his followers were asleep: his enemies that 
watched for him were wakeful enough, Mar. xiv. 23; but his disciples, that 
should have watched with him, were asleep. Lord, what isman? What are 
the best of men, when God leaves them to themselves? Note, Carelessness and 
carnal security, especially when Christ is in his agony, is a great fault in any, 
but especially in those who profess to be nearest in relation tohim. ‘The church 
of Christ, which is his body, is often in an agony; fightings without, and fears 
within; and shall we be asleep then, like Gallio, that cared for none of these 
things; or those, Am. vi. 6, that lay at ease, and were not grieved for the afilic- 
tion of Joseph? 

Secondly. Christ’s favour to them notwithstanding. Persons in sorrow are 
too apt to be cross and peevish with those about them, and to take it very 
heinously if they but seem to neglect them; but Christ in his agony is as meek 
as ever, and carries it as patiently towards his followers as towards his 
Father, and is not apt to take things ill. When Christ’s disciples put this 
slight upon him, 

1. He came to them, as if he expected to receive some comfort from them; 
and if they had put him in mind of what they had heard from him concerning 
his resurrection and glory, perhaps it might have been some help to him; but 
instead of that they added grief to his sorrow; and yet he came to them; 
more careful for them than they were for themselves ; when he was most en- 
paged, yet he came to look after them: for those that were given him were upon 

is heart, living and dying. 

2. He gave them a gentle reproof, for as many as he loves he rebukes; he 
directed it to Peter, who used to speak for them: let him now hear for them. 
The reproof was very melting, “ What, could ye not watch with me one hour?” 
He speaks as one amazed to see them so stupid; every word is aggravating, if 
it were prosecuted. Consider, Ist. Who they were, “‘ Could not ye watch ?” 
‘Ye, iM disciples and followers; no wonder if others neglect me, if the earth 
sit still, and be at rest, Zec. i. 11; but from you I expected better things.’ 
and. Who he was, “ watch with me:” if one of yourselves were ill, and in an 
agony, it would be very unkind not to watch with him; but it is undutiful not 
to watch with your Master, who has long watched over you for good; has led 
you, and fed you, and taught you; borne you, and borne with you: do you thus 
requite him? He awoke out of his sleep to help them when they were in dis- 
tress, Mat. viii. 26; and could not they keep awake, at least to shew their good- 
will to him, especia/iy considering that he was now suffering for them, in an 
agony for them? Jam tua res agitur,—‘ 1 am suffering in your cause.’ 3rd. How 
small a thing it was that he expected from them, only to watch with him: if he 
had bid them do some great thing; had bid them be in an agony with him, or 
die with him, they thought they could have done it, and yet they could not do 
it when he only desired them to watch with him, 2 Kin. v.13. 4th. How short a 
time it was that he expected it, but one hour ; they were not set upon the guard 
whole nights, as the prophet was, sa. xxi. 8, only one hour. Somethes he 
“continued all night in prayer to God,” but did not then expect his disciples 
should watch with him; only now, when he had but one hour to spend in 
prayer. 

3. He gave them good counsel: “ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation,” ver. 41. 1st. ‘There was an hour of temptation drawing on, and 
very near; the troubles of Christ were temptations to his followers to disbe- 
lreve and distrust him, to deny and desert him, and renounce a!l relation to him, 


certain hour. Dr. Kitto correctly says it has been objected that there 
were no cocks kept in Jerusalem, lest their habits of scratching 
among rubbish, &c., should expose the holy food to pollution. It has 
oeen shown that fowls were actually kept in Jerusalem ; and Lightfoot 
quotes the Jerusalem Talmud for a story of a cock which was put to 
death by stoning, at the sentence of the council, for having killed 
a@ little child. 

xxvi. 36. Gethsemane is a word meaning oil-press or oil-gardens, 
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2nd. There was danger of their entering into the temptation, as into a snare or 
trap; of their entering into a parley with it, or a good opinion of it, of their 
being influenced by it, and inclining to comply with it; which is the first 
step towards being overcome by it. 3rd. He therefore exhorts them to watch 
and pray: ‘ Watch with me, and pray with me;’ while they were sleeping they 
lost the panel of joining in Christ’s prayer. ‘ Watch yourselves, and pray your- 
selves; watch and pray against this present temptation to drowsiness and 
security; pray that you may watch; beg of God by his grace to keep you 
awake now there is occasion. When weare drowsy in the worship of God, we 
should pray, as a good Christian once did, ‘The Lord deliver me from this 
sleepy devil!’ Lord, quicken thou me in thy way. Or, ‘ Watch and pray against 
the further temptation you will be assaulted with; watch and pray, lest this 
sin prove the inlet of many more.’ Note, When we find ourselves entering into 
temptation, we have need to watch and pray. 

4. He kindly excused for them: “ The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” We do not read of one word they had to say for themselves; sense 
of their own weakness stopped their mouth; but then he had a tender word to 
say on their behalf, for it is his office to be an advocate; in this he sets us an 
example of that love which ‘covers a multitude of sins.” He considered their 
frame and did not chide them; for he remembered that they were but flesh, 
and the flesh is weak, though the spirit be willing, Ps. lxxviii. 38. Note, 
Ist. Christ’s disciples, as long as they are here in this world, have bodies as 
well as souls, and a principle of remaining corruption, as well as of reigning 
grace; like Jacob and Esau in the same womb, Canaanites and Israelites in the 
same land, Gal. v. 17—24. 2nd. It is the unhappiness and burthen of Christ’s 
disciples, that their bodies cannot keep pace with their souls in works of piety 
and deyotion, but are many a time a cloud and clog to them: that when the 
spirit is free, and disposed to that which is good, the flesh is averse and indis- 
posed. This St. Paul laments, Rom. vii. 22: “ With my mind [ serve the law of 
God, but with my flesh the law of sin.” Our impotency in the service of God 
is the great iniquity and infidelity of our nature, and it ariseth from these sa 
remainders of corruption, which are the constant grief and burthen of God’s 
people. 3rd. Yet it is our comfort that our Master graciously considers this, 
and accepts the willingness of the spirit, and pities and pardons the weak- 
ness and infirmity of the flesh; for we are under grace and not under the law. 

5. Though they continued dull and sleepy, he did not any further rebuke 
them for it ; for though we daily offend, yet he will not always chide. Ist. When 
he came to them the second time, we do not find that he said anything to them, 
ver. 43; he findeth them asleep again. One would have thought he had sai 
enough to them to keep them awake; but it is hard to recover from a spirit of 
slumber : carnal security, when once it prevails, is not easily shaken off. “ Their 
eyes were heavy,” which intimates that they strove against it as much as the 
could, but were overcome by it; like the 5 ee “T sleep, but my heart wakes, 
Cant. y. 2; and therefore their Master looked upon them with compassion. 
2nd. When he came to them the third time he left them to be alarmed with the. 
approaching danger, ver. 45, 46: “Sleep on now, and take your rest.” This is 
spoken ironically ; ‘now sleep if you can, slee if you dare; I would not disturb 
you, if Judas and his band of men would not.’ See here how Christ deals with 
those that suffer themselves to be overcome by security, and will not be awak- 
ened out of it. First. Sometimes he gives them up to the power of it: “sleep 
on now ;” he that will sleep, let him sleep still. The curse of spiritual slumber 
is the just punishment of the sin of it, Rom. xi. 8; Hos. iv. 17. Secondly. Many 
times he sends some startling judgment to awaken those that would not be 
wrought upon fee Word; and those who will not be alarmed by reasons and 
arguments, had better be alarmed by swords and spears, than left to perish in 
their security. Let those that would not believe be made to feel. 

As to the disciples here, 1st. Their Master gave them notice of the near 
approach of his enemies, who, it is likely, were now within sight or hearing, for 
they came with candles and torches, and it is likely made a great noise: ‘ The 
Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners;” and again, “ He is at hand 
that doth betray me.” Note, Christ’s sufferings were no surprise to him, he 
knew what, and when he was to suffer. By this time the extremity of his 
agony was pretty well over, or at least diverted; while with an undaunted 
courage he addresseth himself to the next encounter, as a champion to the com- 
bat. 2nd. He called them to rise, and be going. Not rise and let us flee from 
the danger, but rise and let us go meet it; before he had prayed he feared 
his sufferings, but now has got over his fears, Kph. iv. 16. But, 3rd. He inti- 
mates to them their folly in sleeping away the time which they should have 
spent in preparation ; and now it found them unready, and was a terror to them. 


47 And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the 
twelve, came, and with him a great multitude with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests and elders 
of the people. 48 Now he that betrayed him gave 
them a sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 
same is he: hold him fast. 49 And forthwith he 
cane to Jesus, and said, Hail, mazter; and kissed 
him. 50 And Jesus said unto him, Friend, where- 
fore art thou come? Then came they, and laid hands 
on Jesus, and took him. 651 And, behold, one of 
them which were with Jesus stretched out his hand, 
and drew his sword, and struck a servant of the high 
priest’s, and smote off his ear. 52 Then said Jesus 
unto him, Put up again thy sword into his place: 
for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword. 53 Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to 
my Father, and he shall presently give me more than 
twelve legions of angels? 54 But how then shall 
the scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be? 55 
In that same hour said Jesus to the multitudes, Are 


no doubt because of the olive-trees which equally gave name to the 
hill at the foot of which it was. It lay to the east of Jerusalem, on 
the western slope of the Mount of Olives. The traditional site still 
bears several olive-trees of great antiquity. Dean Stanley calls 
these trees “the most venerable of their race on the face of the 
earth,” though their real age is unknown. On this point Dr. 
Tristram;a most careful observer, says, “There is nothing in their 
venerable appearance to throw doubt on their antiquity, for they 
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ye come out as against a thief with swords and staves 
for to take me? I sat daily with you teaching in 
the temple, and ye laid no hold on me. 56 But all 
this was done, that the scriptures of the prophets 
might be fulfilled. Then al the disciples forsook 
him, and fled. 


We are here told how the blessed Jesus was seized, and taken into custody ; 
this followed immediately upon his agony, “ while he yet spake ;” for from the 
deginning to the close of his passion, he had not the least intermission, or 
breathing time, but deep called unto deep. His trouble hitherto was raised 
within himself; but now the scene is changed, now the Philistines are upon 
‘hee, thou blessed Samson; “the breath of our nostrils, the anointed of the 
.ord is taken in their pits,” Lam. iv. 20. Now concerning the apprehending of 
vhe Lord Jesus, observe, 

I. Who the persons were that were employed in it. 

First. Here was “ Judas, one of the twelve,” in the head of this black guard. 
He “ was guide to them that took Jesus,” Acts i. 16; without his help they 
would not have found him in this retirement. Behold, and wonder; the first 
that appeared with his enemies is one of his own disciples, that an hour or 
two ago was eating bread with him! 

Secondly. Here was “ with him a great multitude,” that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled, “‘ Lord, how are they increased that trouble me!” Ps. iii. 1. This 
multitude was made up partly of a detachment out of the guards that were 
posted in the tower of Antonia by the Roman governor; these were Gentiles, 
sinners, as Christ calls them, ver. 45; partly of the servants and officers of the 
high priest, and they were Jews; they that were at variance with each other, 
agreed against Christ. 

If. How they were armed for this enterprise. 

First. What weapons they were armed with: they came “ with swords and 
staves.” The Roman soldiers no doubt had swords; the servants of the priests, 
those of them that had not swords, brought staves, or clubs. Furor arma 
ministrat,—‘their rage supplied their arms.’ They were not regular troops, but 
a tumultuous rabble. But wherefore is this ado? If they had been ten times 
as many they could not have taken him, had he not yielded himself; and his 
hour being come for him to give uy himself, all this foree was needless. When 
a butcher goes into the field to take out a iamb for the slaughter, doth he use 
to raise the militia, and come armed? No, he needs not; yet is there all this 
force used to seize the Lamb of God. 

Secondly. What warrant they were armed with: they came “ from the chief 
priests and elders of the people;” this armed multitude was sent by them upon 
this errand. He was taken up by a warrant from the great sanhedrim, as 
a person obnoxious tothem. Pilate, the Roman governor, gave them no war- 
rant to search for him; he had no jealousy of him; but they were men who 
pretended to religior., and presided in the affairs of the church, that were active 
in this prosecution, and were the most spiteful enemies Christ had. It was a 
sign he was supported by a Divine power, for by all earthly powers he was not 
os” deserted, but opposed; Pilate upbraided him with it, ‘ Thine own nation, 
and the chief priests, delivered thee to me,”’Jno. xviii. 35. 

111. The manner how it was done, and what passed at that time. 

First. How Judas betrayed him: he did his business effectually; and his 
ing in this wickedness may shame us who fail in that which is good. 

serve, 

1. The instructions he gave to the soldiers, ver. 48: he “ gave them a sign;” 
as commander of the party in this action he gives the word, or signal. He 
“save them a sign,” lest by mistake they should seize one of the disciples 
instead of him, who had so lately said in Judas’s hearing, they would be willing 
to die for him; what abundance of caution was here not to miss him: “that 
same is he ;” and when they had him in their hands, not to lose him, * hold him 
fast,” for he had sometimes i og from those who thought to secure him; as 
Lu. iy. 30. Though the Jews who frequented the temple could not but know 
him, yet the Roman soldiers perhaps had never seen him, and the sign was to 
direct them; and Judas, y his kiss, intended not only to distinguish him, but to 
detain him, while they came behind him and laid hands on him. 

2. The dissembling compliment he gave his Master. He came close up to 
Jesus; sure now, if ever, his wicked heart will relent; sure, when he comes 
to look him in the face, he will either be awed by the majesty, or charmed by 
the beauty of it. Dare he come into his very Bight and presence to Betray him? 
Peter denied Christ, but when the Lord turned and looked upon him, he re- 
lented presently ; but Judas comes up to his Master’s face and betrays him. 
Me mihi (perfi e) prodis f me mihi prodis ?—‘ Perfidious man! betrayest thou 
me to thyself?’ He said, “ Hail, Master, and kissed him.” It should seem our 
Lord Jesus had been wont to admit his disciples to such a oeatee of familiarity 
with him, as to give them his cheek to kiss, after they had been any while 
absent, which Judas villanously used to facilitate his treason. A kiss is a 
token of allegiance and friendship, Ps. ii. 12; but Judas, when he broke all the 
-laws of love and duty, profaned this sacred sign to serve his purpose. Note, 
There are many that betray Christ with a kiss, and hail, Master; who, under 
pretence of doing him honour, betray and undermine the interests of his king- 
dom. Mel in ore, fel in corde ;—‘honey in the mouth, gall in the heart ;’— 
karaddrc. ovK €oTe trey, — to embrace is one thing, to kill is another.’—Philo-Jud. 
Joab’s kiss and Judas’s were much alike. , 

3. The entertainment his Master gave him, ver. 50. 

Ist. He calls him “friend.” If he had called him villain and traitor, raca, and 
thou fool, and child of the devil, he had not miscalled him; but he would teach 
us under the greatest provocation to forbear bitterness and evil speaking, and 
to shew all meekness. “Friend,” for a friend he had been, and should have 
been, and seemed to be: thus he upbraids him, as Abraham, when he called 
the rich man in hell “son.” He calls him friend, because he furthered his 
sufferings, and so befriended him, whereas he called Peter Satan, for at- 
tempting to hinder them. : 

2nd. Ae asks him, “ Wherefore art thou come?” Is it peace, Judas? explain 
thyself; if thou come as an enemy, what means this kiss? If as a friend, what 
mean these swords and staves? herefore art thou come? What harm have 
I done thee? Wherein have I wearied thee? é¢’ » mape.,—* Wherefore art thou 
present ?’ Why hadst thou not so much shame left thee as to keep out of sight 
which thou mightest have done, and yet have given the officers notice where 
was? This was an instance of great impudence, for him to be so forward and 
barefaced in this ill thing. But it is usual for apostates from religion to be the 
most bitter enemies to it; witness Julian. Thus Judas did his part. 

Secondly. How the officers and soldiers secured him: ‘‘ Then came they and 
laid hands on Jesus, and took him:” they made him their prisoner. “How 
were they not afraid to stretch forth their hands against the Lord’s anointed ?’ 


must reckon many centuries; but we may be pretty certain that 
‘during the siege of Titus no trees were left standing so close to the 
city. Still, they may date from a period not much subsequent.” 
They are now enclosed in a garden belonging to the monks. 
“xxvi. 42. This prayer is thus more correctly read: ““O my Father, 
if this may not pass except I drink it, thy will be done.” . 
- xavi. 47, From the fact that the crowd was armed not only with 
swords but with sticks, it will be evident they were not all soldiers. 
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| We may well imagine what rude ana cruel hands they were which this barba>« 
ous multitude laid on Christ; and now it is probable they handled him the 
more roughly for their being so often disappointed, when they sought to lay 
hands on him. They could not have taken him, if he had not surrendered him- 


self. and been “delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
Ged,” Acts ii. 23. He who said concerning his anointed servants, “ Touch them 
not,” and “do them no harm,” Ps. cy. 14, 15, spared not his anointed Son, but 

delivered him up for us all;” and again, “‘ gave his strength into captivity, 
his_glory into the enemies’ hands,” Ps. Ixxviii. 61. See what was the complaint 
of Job, xvi. 11, “ God hath delivered me to the ungodly,” and apply that, and 


other passages in that book, to Job as a type of Christ. 

Our Lord Jesus was made a prisoner, because he would in all things be 

treated as a malefactor, punished for our crime, and as a surety under arrest 
for our debt. The yoke of our transgressions was bound by the Father's hand 
upon the neck of the Lord Jesus, Lum. i. 14. He became a prisoner that he 
might set us at liberty; for he said, “If ye seek me, let these go their way,” 
Jno. xviii. 8, And those are free indeed whom he makes so. 
_ Thirdly, How Peter fought for Christ, and was checked for his pains. It 
is here only said to be “ one of them which were with Jesus” in the garden, but, 
Jno. xviii. 10, we are told it was Peter who signalized himself upon this ocea- 
sion. Observe 

l. Peter’s rashness, ver. 51: he “drew his sword.” They had but two swords 
among them all, Lu. xxii. 38, and one of them, it seems, fell to Peter’s share; 
and now he thought it was time to draw it, and he laid about him as if he would 
have done some great matters, but all the execution he did was the cutting off 
an ear from a servant of the high priest’s, designing, it is likely, to cleave him 
down the head, because he saw him more forward than the rest in laying hands 
on Christ; he missed his blow. But, if he would be striking, in my mind he 
should rather have aimed at Judas, and have marked him for arogue. Peter 
had talked much, and more what he would do, for his Master; he would lay 
down his life for him, Yea, that he would, and now he will be as good as his 
word, and venture his life to rescue his Master; and thus far was ecommend- 
able, that he had a great zeal for Christ, and his honour and safety; but it was 
not according to knowledge, nor guided by discretion; for, Ist. He did it with- 
out warrant; some of the disciples asked indeed, “ Shall we smite with the 
sword?” Lu. xxii. 49; but Peter struck before they had an answer. We must 
see, not only our cause good, but our eall clear, before we draw the sword; and 
be able to shew by what authority we do it, and who gave us that authority. 
2nd. He indiscreetly exposed himself and his fellow disciples to the rage of the 
multitude; for what could they, with two swords, do against a band of men ? 

2. The rebuke which our Lord Jesus gave him, ver. 52: “Put up again thy 
sword into his place.” He doth not command the officers and soldiers to put u 
the swords that were drawn against him; he left them to the judgment of God, 
who judges them that are without, but commands Peter to put up his sword; 
doth not chide him for what he had done, because done out of good-will, but 
stops the progress of his arms, and provides that it should not be drawn into a 
precedent. Christ's errand into the world was to make peace. Note, “The 


weapons of our warfare are not carnal,” but spiritual; and Christ’s ministers, 
though they are his soldiers, yet do not war after the flesh, FCOT. Xr Go NOt 
that the law of Christ overthrows either the law of nature or the laws of 
nations, as far as those warrant subjects to stand up in defence of their civil 
rights and liberties, and their religion, when it is incorporated with them, but 
it provides for the preservation of public peace and order, by forbidding private 
persons, qua tales,—‘as such,’ to resist the powers that be; nay, we have a 
general precept that we “resist not evil,” ch. v. 39; nor will Christ have his 
ministers propagate his religion by force and arms. Religio cogi non potest, et 
defendenda non occidendo sed moriendo,—‘religion cannot be forced; and it 
should be defended, not by killing, but by dying.—Lactant. Inst. As Christ 
forbad his disciples the sword of justice, ch. xx. 25, 26,so here the sword of war. 
Christ bade Peter put up his sword, and never bade him draw it again; yet that 
which Peter is here blamed for is his doing it unseasonably ; the hour was come 
for Christ to suffer and die; he knew, Peter knew it; the sword of the Lord was 
drawn against him, Zec. xiii. 7; and for Peter to draw his sword for him was 
like “ Master, spare thyself.” 

Three reasons Christ gives to Peter for this rebuke: 

Ist. His drawing the sword would be dangerous to himself,—to his fellow- 
disciples: “ They that take the sword shall perish with the sword;” they that 
use violence fall by violence; and men hasten and increase their own troubles 
by blustering, bloody methods of self-defence; they that take the sword before 
it is given them, that use it without warrant or call, expose themselves to the 
sword of war, or public justice. Had it not been for the special care and 

rovidence of the Lord Jesus, Peter and the rest of them had, for aught I 

now, been cut in pieces presently. Grotius gives another, and a probable 
sense of this blow, making those “that take the sword” to be, not Peter, but the 
officers and soldiers that came with swords to take Christ; they “shall perish 
with the sword:” ‘ Peter, thou needest not draw ary sword to punish them, 
God will certainly, shortly, and severely reckon with them.’ ae took the 
Roman sword to seize Christ with, and by the Roman sword, not long after, 
they and their place and nation were destroyed. Therefore we must not 
avenge ourselves, because God will repay, Rom. xii. 19; and therefore suffer 
with faith and patience, because persecutors will be paid in their own coin. 
See Rev. xiii. 10. ; 

2nd. It was needless for him to draw his sword in defence of his Master, who, 
if he pleased, could summon into his service all the hosts of heaven, ver. 53 ; 
“Thinkest thou that 1 cannot now at to pny Father,” and he shall send from 
heaven effectual succours? ‘Peter, if | would put by these sufferings, I could 
easily do it without thy hand or thy sword.’ Note, God has no need of us, of 
our services, much less of our sins, to Sats about his purposes; and it argues 
our distrust and disbelief of the power of Christ when we go out of the way of 
‘our duty to serve his interests. God can do his work without us; if we look 
into the heavens and see how he is attended there, we may easily infer, that 
though we be rignteous, he is not beholden to us, Job xxxv. 5—7. arenas 
Christ “was crucified through weakness,” it was a voluntary weakness; he 
submitted to death not because he could not, but because he would not, contend 
with it. This takes off the offence of the cross, and proves Christ crucified the 
power of God; even now, in the depth of his sufferings, he could call in the aid 
of legions of angels _ Now, ap7.,—‘ yet,’ though the business is so far gone, 
could yet with a word speaking turn the scale. Christ here lets us know, 

First. What a great interest he had in his Father: “I can pray to my 
Father,” and he will send me help from the sanctuary. I can, tapaxadécat,— 
‘demand of my Father these succours;’ Christ prayed “as one having au- 
thority.” Note, it is a great comfort to God’s people, when they are sur- 
rounded with enemies on all hands, that they have a way open heavenwards; 
if they can do nothing else, they can pray to him that can do everything: an 
they who are much in prayer at other times, have most comfort in prayer when 
troublesome times come. Observe, Christ saith, not only that God could send 
him such a number of angels, but that if he insisted upon it he would do it- 
though he had undertaken the work ox our redemption, yet if he had desired 


xxvi, 51. As is well known, it was Peter who betook himself to the 
sword to repel the attack, and Malchus was the name of the man 
whom he wounded. The word for sword very often signifies a knife, 
but it also has the sense of dagger and sword, as it may have here. 

xivi. 52. These words have been regarded as a prediction of the 
impending ruin of the Jews. They may also be taken as a general 
maxim, the sense of which is that all who use violence will be ex- 
posed to peril and harm, Watson thinks the words most naturally 
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o be released, it should seem by this, the Father would not have held him to a 
hie might yet have gone out free from the service, but he loved it, and woul 
not; so that it was only with the cords of his own love that he was bound to 
ltar. F : 

ees, What a great interest he had in the heavenly hosts: “He shall 
presently give me more than twelve legions of angels,” emounlne to above 
seventy-two thousand. Observe here, ist, There is “an innumerable company 
of angels,” Heb. xii. 22. A detachment of more than twelve legions might be 
spared for our service, and yet no miss of them from about the throne. 
See Dan. vii. 10. They are marshalied in exact order, like the well-disciplined 
legions ; not a confused multitude, but regular troops; all know their post, and 
observe the word of command. 2nd. This innumerable company of angels are 
all at the dispose of our heavenly Father, and do his pleasure, Ps. ciil. 20, 21. 
3rd. These angelic hosts were ready to come in to the assistance of our Lord 
Jesus in his sufferings, if he had needed or desired it. See Heb. i. 6—14. They 
would have been to him as they were to Elisha, “Chariots of fire, and horses 
of fire,” not only to secure him, but to consume those that set upon him. 
4th. Our heavenly Father is to be eyed and acknowledged in all the services 
of the heavenly hosts ; “ He shall give then me,” therefore angels are not to be 
prayed to, but the Lord of the angels, Ps. xci. 11. 5th. It is matter of comfort 
to all that wish well to the kingdom of Christ, that there is a world of angels 
always at the service of the Lord Jesus, that can do wonders. He that has the 
armies of heaven at his beck, can do what he pleases among the inhabitants of 
the earth; He shall presently give them me. See how ready his Father was 
to hear his prayer, and how ready the angels were to observe orders; they are 
willing servants, winged messengers, they fly swiftly. This is very encouraging 
to those that have the honour of Christ and the welfare of his church much at 
heart; think they that they have more care and concern for Christ and his 
church than God and the holy angels have ? 

3rd. It was no time to make any defence at all, or to offer to put at the 
stroke, for ‘ how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” 
ver. 54. It. was written that Christ should be “ led as alamb to the slaughter,” 
Tsa. liii. 7.. Should he summon the angels to his assistance he would not be led 
to the slaughter at all; should he permit his disciples to fight, he would not be 
led as a lamb, quietly, and without resistance; therefore he and his disciples 
must yield to the accomplishment of the predictions. Note, In all difficult cases 
the Word of God must be conclusive against our own counsels; and nothing 
must be done, nothing attempted against the fulfilling of the Scripture ; if the 
easing of our pains, the breaking of our bonds, the saving of our lives, will not 
consist with the fulfilling of the Scripture, we ought to say, Let God's word 
and will take place, let_his law be magnified and made honourable, whatever 
becomes of us. Thus Christ checked Peter, when he set up for his champion 
and captain of his life-guard. r 

1V. We are next told how Christ argued the case with them that came to 
take him, ver. 55; though he did not resist them, yet he did reason with them. 
Note, It will consist with Christian silence under our sufferings, calml 
to expostulate with our enemies and persecutors, as David with Saul, 
1 Sam. xxiy. 14—26, 18: “Are ye come out, : ; 

First. With rage and enmity, “as against a thief;” as if I were an enemy to 
the public safety, and deservedly suffered this. Thieves draw upon themselves 
the common odium, every one will lend a hand to stop a thief; and thus they 
fell upon Christ as the offscouring of all things. If he had been the plague of 
his country, he could not have been prosecuted with more heat and violence, 

Secondly. With all this power and force, as against the worst of thieves, that 
dare the law, bid defiance to public justice, and add rebellion to their sin; you 
are come out as against a thief, with swords and staves, as if there were danger 
of resistance ; whereas ye have killed the just one, and he doth not resist you, 

as. y. 6. If he had not been willing to suffer, it was folly to come with 
swords and staves, for they could not conquer him; had he been minded to 
resist, he would have esteemed their iron as straw, and their swords and staves 
would have been as briers before a consuming tire; but being willing to suffer, 
it was folly to come thus armed, for he would not contend with them. 

He further expostulates with them, by minding them how he had behaved 
himself hitherto towards them, and they towards him: 1. Of his public ap- 
pearance, “I sat daily with you in the temple teaching;” and, 2. Of their 

ublic connivance, “Ye laid no hold on me,”—how comes then this change? 
They were very unreasonable in Meseeins him as they did: Ist. He had given 
them no occasion to look upon him as a thief, for he had taught in the temple; 
and such was the matter and such the manner of his teaching, that he was 
manifested in the consciences of all that heard him, not to be an ill man. 
Such gracious words as came from his mouth were not the words of a thief, or 
one that had a devil. 2nd. Nor had he given them occasion to look upon 
him as one that absconded or fled from justice, that they should come in the 
night to seize him; if they had any thing to say to him they might find him 
every day in the temple, ready to answer all challenges, all charges; and there 
they might do as they pleased with him, for the chief priests had the custody of 
the temple, and the command of the guards about it; but to come upon him 
thus clandestinely in the place of his retirement, was base and cowardly. Thus 
the greatest hero may be villanously assassinated in a corner, by one that in 
open field would tremble to look him in the face. 

“But all this was done” (so it follows, ver. 56,) “that the Scriptures of the 
prophets might be fulfilled.” It is hard to say whether these are the words of 
the sacred historian, as a comment upon this story, and a direction to the 
Christian reader to compare it with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
which pointed at it; or whether they are the words of Christ himself, as a 
reason why, though he could not but resent this base treatment, yet he sub- 
mitted to it, that the Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled, to which 
he had just now referred himself, ver. 54. Note, The Scriptures are in the 
fulfilling every day; and all those Scriptures which spake of the Messiah had 
their full accomplishment in our Lord Jesus. 

V. How he was, in the midst of this distress, shamefully deserted by his dis- 
ciples: “They all forsook him and fled.” 

First. This was their sin, and it was a great sin, for them who had left all to 
follow him, now to leave him, for they know not what. There was unkindness in 
it, considering the relation they stood in to him, the favours they had received 
from him, and the melancholy circumstances he was now in. ‘There was un- 
faithfulness in it, for they had solemnly promised to stick to him, and never to 
forsake him. He had indented for their safe conduct, Jno. xviii. 18, yet. they 
could not rely upon that, but shifted for themselves by an inglorious flight. 
What folly was this, tor fear of death to flee from Him whom they themselves 
knew and had acknowledged to be the fountain of life! Jno. vi. 67,68. “ Lord, 
what is man?” 

Secondly. It was a part of Christ’s suffering ; it added affliction to his bonds 
to be thus deserted, as it did to Job, ch. xix. 13, “ He hath put my brethren far 
from me,” and to David, Ps. xxxviii. i1, “ Lovers and friends stand aloof from 
my sore.” They should have stayed with him, to minister to him, to counte- 
nance him, and, if need were, to be witnesses for him at his trial; but the 
treacherously deserted him, as at St. Paul’s first answer, no man stood with 
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jhim. But there was a mystery in this: 1, Christ, as a sacrifice for sins, stood 
thus abandoned. he deer, that by the keeper’s arrow is marked out to be 
hunted and run down, is immediately deserted by the whole herd. In this he 
was made a curse for _us, being left as one separated to evil. 2. Christ, as the 
Saviour of souls, stood thus alone; as he needed not, so he had not the assist- 
| ance of any other in working out our salvation: he bore all, and did all himseJf; 
| he trod the wine press alone, and when, to admiration, there was none to up- 
| hold, then his own arm wrought salvation, Jsa. Ixiii. 3,5. So the Lord alone 
did lead his Israel, and they stand still and only see this great salvation, 
Deu. xxxii. 12. 


57 And they that had laid hold on Jesus led him 
away to Caiaphas the high priest, where the scribes 
and the elders were assembled. 58 But Peter fol- 
lowed him afar off unto the high priest’s palace, and 
went in, and sat with the servants, to see the end. 
59 Now the chief priests, and elders, and all the 
council, sought false witness against Jesus, to put 
him to death; 60 But found none: yea, though 
|many false witnesses came, yet found they none. At 
the last came two false witnesses, 61 And said, 
This fellow said, I am able to destroy the temple of 
God, and to build it in three days. 62 And the 
high priest arose, and said unto him, Answerest thou 
nothing ? what zs it which these witness against thee ? 
63 But Jesus held lis peace. And the high priest 
answered and said unto him, I adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the 
|Christ, the Son of God. 64 Jesus saith unto him, 
Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, Here- 
after shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. 
65 Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying, He 
hath spoken blasphemy ; what further need have we 
of witnesses? behold, now ye have heard his blas- 
phemy. 66 What think ye? They answered and 
said, He is guilty of death. 67 Then did they spit 
in his face, and buffeted him; and others smote him 
with the palms of their hands, 68 Saying, Prophesy 
unto us, thou Christ, Who is he that smote thee ? 


We have here the arraignment of our Lord Jesus in the ecclesiastical court, 
before the great sanhedrim. Observe, ’ 

First. The sitting of the court: “ The scribes and the elders were assembled,” 
though it was in the dead time of the night, when other people were fast asleep 
in their beds; yet to areas their malice against Christ, they denied themselves 
that natural rest, and sat up all night, to be ready to fall upon the prey which 
Judas and his men, they hoped, would seize. See, 

1. Who they were that were assembled: the scribes, the principal teachers, 
and the elders, the principal rulers, of the Jewish church. These were the most 
bitter enemies to Christ, our great teacher and ruler, on whom therefore they 
had a jealous eye, as one that eclipsed them; perhaps some of these scribes and 
elders were not so malicious at Christ, as some others of them were, yet in con- 
currence with the rest, they made themselves guilty. Now the scripture was 
fulfilled, Ps. xxii. 16, “ The assembly of the wicked have enclosed me.” Jere- 
nah complains of an assembly of treacherous men; and David, of his enemies’ 
gathering themselves together against him, Ps. xxxv. 15. 

2. Where they were assembled: in the palace of Caiaphas the high priest; 
there they were assembled two days before to lay the plot, ver. 3, and there 
they now convened again to prosecute it. The high priest was Ab-beth-din, 
‘the father of the house of qudement, but is now the patron of wickedness; 
his house should have been the sanctuary of oppressed innocency, but is become 
the throne of iniquity ; and no wonder, when even God’s house of prayer was 
made a den of thieves. 

Secondly. The setting of the Prisoner at the bar: “ They that had laid hold 
on Jesus, led him away ;” hurried him, no doubt, with violence; led him as a 
trophy of their victory, led him as a victim to the altar. He was brought into 
Jerusalem through that which was called the sheep gate, for that was the way 
into town from the mount of Olives, and it was so called because the sheep 
appointed for sacrifice were brought that way to the temple; very fitly there- 
fore is Christ led that way, who is ‘the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sin of the world.” Christ was led first to the high eee for by the law all 
sagrnnes were to be first presented to the priest, and delivered into his hand, 

ev. XVil. 5. 

Thirdly. The cowardice and faint-heartedness of Peter, ver. 58: “ But Peter 
followed afar off.” This comes in here with an eye to the following story of his 
denying him. He forsook him, as the rest did, when he was seized; and what 
is here said of his following him is easily reconcilable with his forsaking him: 
such following was no better than forsaking him; for, 

_L. He followed him, but it was afar off. Some sparks of love and concern fur 
his Master there were in his breast, and therefore he followed him; but fear 
ane conceru.vor nis own wfety prevailed, and therefore he followed afar off, 
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refer to Peter, who was reproved for using force, by the general 
principle laid down, that all who took the sword, meaning as he took 
it, should perish by it. The expression intimates that our Lord did 
not desire armed intervention on behalf of himself or his cause. 

xxvi. 53. Two Roman legions constituted a consular army. A 
legion consisted of five or six thousand, though the number varied 
according to circumstances. The men were heavy-armed foot 
soldiers drawn from the Roman citizens, who were augmented by at 
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least as many auxiliaries and a cavalry detachment three hundred 
strong. Hence the effective force of a legion in the field is usually 
reckoned at ten thousand men, at the least. The word legion, how- 
ever, was conventionally used of any large but indefinite number. — 
xxvi. 58. The word “ palace,” both here and in verse 3, signifies 
a court or courtyard, which was probably open at the top.» The 
servants were the officials employed by the high-priest, and nos 
merely the ordinary domestics of his household establishment. ; 
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Note, lt looks ill, and bodes worse, when those that are willing to be Christ's ! 
disciples, yet are not willing to be known to be so. Here began Peter's denying 
him; for to follow him afar off is, by little and little, to go back from him. 
There is danger in drawing back, nay, in looking back. 

2. He followed him, but he “went in and sat with the servants.” He should 
have gone up to the court, and attended on his Master, and appeared for him; 
but he went in where there was a good fire, ‘tand sat with the servants,” not 
to silence their reproaches, but to screen himself. It was presumption in 
Peter thus to thrust himself into temptation; he that doth so throws himself 
out of God’s protection. Christ had told Peter he could not follow him now 
and had particularly warned him of his danger this night; and yet he would 
venture into the midst of this wicked crew. It helped David to walk in his 
Beery that he hated the congregation of evil doers, and would not sit with 
the wicked. 

3. He followed him, but it was only “to see the end,” led more by his curiosity 
than by his conscience; he attended as an idle spectator rather than a disciple, a 
person concerned, He should have gone in to do Christ some service, or to get 
some wisdom and grace to himself, by observing Christ’s behaviour under his 
sufferings; but he went in ae to look about him. It is not unlikely that 
Peter went in expecting that Christ would have made his escape miraculously 
out of the hands of his persecutors; that having so lately struck them down 
who came to seize him, he would now have struck them dead who sat to judge 
him; and this he had a mind to see: if so, it was folly for him to think of see- 
ing any other end than what Christ had foretold, that he should be put to 
death. Note, It is more our concern to prepare for the end, whatever it may 
be, than curiously to inquire what the end will be. The event is God’s, but the 
duty is ours. 

Fourthly. The trial of our Lord Jesus in this court. 

1. They examined witnesses against him: though they were resolved, right or 
wrong, to condemn him, yet, to put the better colour upon it, they would pro- 
duse evidence against him. The crimes vroverly conusable in their ¢ourt were 
false doctrine and blasphemy ; these they endeavoured to prove upon him. And 
observe here, : f 

Ist. Their search for proof; they “sought false witness against him.” They 
had seized him, bound him, abused him, and, after all, are to seek for something 
to lay to his charge, and can shew no cause for his commitment. ‘Phey tried if 
any of them could allege, eseele ce from their own knowledge, any thing 
against him; and suggested one calumny, and then another, which, if true, 
might touch his life. Thus evil men dig up mischief, Pr. xvi. 27. Here they 
trod in the steps of their predecessors, who devised devices against Jeremiah, 
Jer. xviii. 18; xx. 10. They made proclamation, that if any one could give 
information against the prisoner at the bar, they were ready to receive it; 
and presently many bore false witness against him, ver. 60; for “if a ruler 
hearken to lies, all his servants are wicked,” and will carry false stories to him, 
Pr. xxix. 12. This is an evil often seen under the sun, Heel. x. 5. If Naboth 
must be taken off, there are sons of Belial to swear against him. 

2nd. Their success in this search. In several attempts they were baflled ; 
they sought false testimonies among themselves, others came in to help them, 
and yet they found none; they could make nothing of it, could not tack the 
evidence together, or give it any colour of truth, or consistency with itself; no, 
not they, themselves being judges. ‘The matters alleged were such palpable 
lies, as carried their own confutation along with them. This redounded much 
to the honour of Christ now, when they were loading him with disgrace. But 
at last they met with two witnesses, who it seems agreed in their evidence, and 
therefore were hearkened to, in hopes that now the point was gained. ‘he 
words they swore against him were, that he should say, “1am able to destroy 
the temple of God, and to build it in three days,” ver. 61 Now by this they 
designed to accuse him, 

First. As an enemy to the temple, and one that sought for the destruction of 
it, which they could not bear to hear of; for they valued themselves by the 
temple of the Lord, Jer. vii. 4, and when they abandoned other idols, made a 
perfect idol of that. Stephen was accused for speaking “ against this holy 
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place.” Aets vi. 13, 14. ; c 

Secondly. As one that dealt in witchcraft, ur some such unlawful arts, by the 
help of which he could rear such a building in three days. They had often 
suggested that he was in league with Beelzebub ; now as to this, Ist. The words 
were misrecited: he said, “ Destroy ye this temple,” Jno. ii. 19; plainly intimat- 
ing that he spoke of a temple which his enemies would seek to ao They 
come and swear that he said, “1 am-able to destroy this temple,” as if the design 
against it were his. He said, “In three days I will raise it up; éyepw abrov,— 
a word properly used of a living temple, ‘I will raise it to life.” They come and 
swear that he said, ‘1 am able,’ oixodopyjaat, * to build it,’ which is properly used 
of a house temple. 2nd. The words were misunderstood; ‘‘he spake of the 
temple of his body,” Jno. ii. 215 and perhaps, when hc said “ this temple,” 
pointed to, or laid his hand upon, his own body: but they swear that he said 
‘the temple of God,” meaning ‘this holy place.’ Note, There have been, and 
still are, such as wrest the sayings of Christ to their own destruction, 
2 Pet. iii. 16. 

Thirdly. Make the worst they could of it, it was no capital crime, even by 
their own law; if it had, no question but he had been prosecuted for it when he 
spoke the words, in a public discourse, some years ago; nay, the words were 
capable of a laudable construction, and such as spoke a kindness for the temple: 
if it were destroyed, he would exert himself to the utmost to rebuild it. But 
any thing that looked criminal would serve to give colour to their malicious 
prosecution. Now the Scriptures were fulfilled which said, “ False witnesses 
are risen up against me,” Ps. xxvii. 13; and see Ps. xxxv. 11; “Though | have 
redeemed them, they have spoken lies against me,” Hos. vii. 13; we stand justly 
accused, the law accuseth us, Deu. xxvii. 26; Jno. Vv. 45; Satan and our own 
consciences accuse us, | Jno. ili. 20; the creatures cry against us: now to dis- 
charge us from all these just accusations, our Lord Jesus submitted to this, to 
be unjustly and falsely accused, that, in the virtue of his sufferings, we may be 
enabled to triumph over all challenges: “* Who shall lay any thing to the charge 
ef God's elect ?” Rom. viii. 33, 34. He was accused that we might not be con- 
demned; and if at any time we suffer thus, have all manner of evil, not only 
said, but sworn, against us falsely, let us remember that we cannot expect to 
fure petter than our Master. % 

ard. Christ’s silence under all these accusations, to the amazement of the 
yourt, ver. 62. The high priest, the judge of the court, arose in some heat, and 
said, “ Answerest thou nothing?” ‘Come, you the prisoner at the bar, you 
hear what is sworn against you, what have you now to say for yourself? 
What defence can you caakad or what pleas ave you to offer in answer to 
this charge?’ “ But Jesus held his peace,” ver. 63; not as one sullen, or as one 
self-condemned, or as one astonished and in confusion ; not because he wanted 
something to say, or knew not how to say it; but that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled, /sa. liii. 7; as the sheep is dumb before the shearer and before the 
butcher, “so he opened not his mouth ;” and that he might be the Son of David 
who, when his enemies spake mischievous things against him, was “as a deaf 
man that heard not,” Ps. xxxviii. 12—14. He was silent because his hour waa 
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come ; he would not deny the charge, because he was willi.z to submit to the 
sentence, otherwise he could as easily have put them to silence and shame nuw 
as he had done many a time before. If God had entered into judgment with 
us, we had been speechless, ch. xxii. 12, not able to answer for one of a thou- 
sand, Job ix. 3. ‘Therefore, when Christ was made sin for us, he was silené 
and left it to his blood to speak, Heb. xii. 24. He stood mute at this bar, tl at 
we might have something to say at God’s bar. Well, this way will not do; 
alia aggrediendun est via,— recourse must be had to some other expedient.’ 

2. They examined our Lord Jesus himself, upon an oath like that ex offici ; 
and since they could not accuse him, they will try, contrary to the law of 
equity, to make him accuse himself. 

ist. Here is the interrogatory put to him by the high priest. Observe, 

First. 'The question itself: “ Whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God?” 
that is, ‘whether thou pretend to be so,’ for they will by no means admit it 
into consideration, whether he really be so or no; though the Messiah was to 
be the consolation of Israel, and glorious things were spoken concerning him 
in the Old Testament, yet so strangely besotted were they with a jealousy of 
any thing that threatened their exorbitant power and grandeur, that the y 
would never enter into the examination of the matter, whether Jesus were the 
Messiah or not; never once put the case, suppose he should be so; only would 
have him confess that he called himself so, that they might on that indict him 
asa deceiver. What will not pride and malice carry men to? 

Secondly. The-solemnity of the proposal of it: “I adjure thee, by the living 
God, that thou tell us ;” not that he had any regard to the living God, but took 
his name in vain; only thus he hoped to gain his point with our Lord Jesus. 

If thou hast any value for the blessed name of God, and reverence for his 
Majesty, tell us this.” If he should refuse to answer when he was thus ad- 
jured they would charge him with contempt of the blessed name of God. 
Thus the persecutors of good men often take advantage against them by their 
consciences, as Daniel’s enemies did against him in the matter of his God. 

2nd. Christ’s answer to this interrogatory, ver. 64, in which, 

First. He owns himself to be “ the Christ, the Son of God:” “Thou hast 
said,” that is, ‘It is as thou hast said,’ for in Mark it is, “Lam.” Hitherto he 
seldom professed himself expressly to be the Christ, the Son of God; the tenor 
of his doctrine spoke it, and his miracles proved it; but now he would not 
omit to make a confession of it, Ist. Because that would have looked like a dis- 
owning of that truth which he came into the world to bear witness to. 2nd. It 
would have looked like declining his sufferings, when he knew the acknow- 
ledgment of this would give his enemies all the advantage they desired against 
him. He thus Aad recta himself, for example and encouragement to his foi~ 
lowers, when they are called to it, to confess him before men, whatever hazards 
they run by it. And according to this pattern the martyrs readily contessed 
themselves Christians, though they knew they must die for it, as the inartyrs 
at Thebais, Zuseb. Hist. 1. viii. c. 9. ‘That Christ answered out of a regard to 
the adjuration which Caiaphas had profanely used by the living God, J] cannot 
think, any more than that he had any regard to the like adjuration in the devil's 
mouth, Mark v.77. 

Secondly. He refers himself for the proof of this to his second coming, and 
indeed to his whole estate of exaltation. It is probable they looked upon him 
with a scornful, disdainful smile, when he said, “ I am ;” a likely fellow, thought 
they, to be the Messiah, who is expected to come in so much pomp and .0Wer 3 
and to that this “nevertheless” refers. ‘Though now you see me in this low 
and apie’ state, and think it a ridiculous thing for me to call myself the 
Messiah, nevertheless the day is coming when I shall appear Seema 
¥ Hereafter,” an’ aprt,—a modo,— shortly ;’ for his exaltation began in a few 
days; now shortly his kingdom began to be set up; and “hereafter ye shall 
see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power,” to judge the world, 
of which his coming shortly to judge and destroy the Jewish nation would 
be a type and earnest. Note, The terrors of the judgment day will be a 
sensible conviction to the most obstinate infidelity, not in order to conver- 
sion, that will be then too late, but in order to an eternal confusion. Observe, 
lst. Whom they should see, “the Son of man.” Having owned himself the 
Son of God, even now in his estate of humiliation, he speaks of himself as the 
Son of man, even in his estate of exaltation; for he fed these two distinct 
natures in one person. ‘The incarnation of Christ has made him Son of God 
and Son of man, forhe is Immanuel,‘ God with us.’ 2nd. In what posture they 
should see him, 1. “Sitting on the right hand of power,” according to the 
prophecy of the Messiah, Ps. ex. 1: “Sit thou at my right hand;” which noteg 

oth the dignity and the dominion he is exalted to. Though now he aiced at 
the bar, they should shortly see him sit on the throne. 2. ‘‘ Coming in the clouds 
of heaven.” This refers to another prophecy concerning the Son of man, 
Dan. vii. 13, 14, which is applied to Christ, Lu. i. 33. When he came to destroy 
Jerusalem, so terrible was the judgment, and so sensible the indications of 
the wrath of the Lamb in it, that it might be called a visible appearance of 
Christ, but doubtless it has reference to the general judgment; to this day he 
appeals, and summons them to an appearance then and there, to answer for 
what they were now doing. He had spoken of this day to his disciples a while 
ago, for their comfort, Sat had bid them lift up their heads for joy in the pro- 
spect of it, Lu. xxi. 27, 28; now he speaks of it to his enemies for their terror; 
for nothing is more comfortable to the righteous, nor mvre terrible to the 
wicked, than Christ’s judging the world at the last day. 

Fitthly. His conviction upon this trial. “The high priest rent his clothes,” 
according to the custom of the Jews, when they heard or saw any thing dove 
or said which they looked upon to be a reproach to God, as Jsa. xxxvi. 22; 
xxxvii. 1; Acts xiv. 14, Caiaphas would be thought extremely tender of the 
glory of God, ‘Come, see his zeal for the Lord of hosts,’ but while he pretended 
an Riharteaca of blasphemy, he was himself the greatest blasphemer; he now 
forgot the law which forbade the high priest in any case to rend bis clothes, 
unless we will suppose this an excepted case. )bserve, 

1. The crime he was found guilty of —blasphemy: “(He hath spoken blas- 
phemy,” that is, he hath spoken reproaclhfully of the living God; that is the 
notion we have of blasphemy; because we by sin had reproached the Lord, 
therefore Christ, when he was made sin for us, was condemned as a blasphemer, 
for the truth he told them. 

2. The evidence upon which they found him guilty: “ Ye have heard the blas- 

hemy,” what need we trouble ourselves to examine witnesses any further? 
ie owned the fact, that tte did profess himself the Son of God and chen they 
made blasphemy of it, and e nvicted him upon his confession, The high priest 
triumphs in the success of tie snare he had laid; ‘ Now I think L have done his 
business for him:’ “ Aha, so would we have it,” Thus was he judged out of his 
own mouth at their bar, because we were liable to be so judged at God’s bar. 
No need of witnesses against us, our Own consciences are agaist us instead cf 
a thousand witnesses ' us 

Sixthly. His sentence passed upon this conviction, ver. 66. Here is ‘ 

1. Cxtaphas’ appeal to the bench: “ What think ye?” See his base hypocrisy 
and partiality, when he had already prejudged the cause, and pronounced him 
a blasphemer, then, as if he were willing to be advised, he asks the judgment 
of his brethren; but hide malice never so cunningly under the robe of justice, 
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xxvi. 59. Although the evangelist here speaks of the chief priests 
in the plural, it will be aoted that both before and after he speaks of 
Caiaphas as the high-priest. It is clear, therefore, that although, as 
noted previously, there were priests who were called chief priests by 
way of distinction, there was one who was usually high-priest in a 
peculiar sense. Under the Roman Government, when every office 
was venal, or a vehicle for favouritism, the high-priests were fre- 
quently changed, and hence there were often living at the same 


time several who had filled the office. Of this a curious example 
occurs in the case of Annas, father of Caiaphas, mentioned in 
Luke iii. 2. It is further to be noted that the words “and elders” 
are omitted from this verse by some ancient manuscripts, as the 
Vatican, Sinaitic, Cambridge, &c. 

xxvi. 60. There are various readings in this verse. The Sinaitic 
and Vatican copies read, “ But found none, though many false wit- 
nesses came. At the last came two.” It would appear that although 
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eme way or other it will break ont. If he would have dealt fairly, he should 
have collected the votes of the bench seriatim,—‘in order, and begun with the 
junior, and have delivered his own opinion last ; but he knew by the authority 
of his place he could sway the rest, and therefore declares his judgment, and 
presumes they are all of his mind: he takes the crime as to Christ, pro confesso, 
—‘as a crime confessed,’ and the judgment as to the court, pro concesso,— as 
a judgment agreed to. ; ; 

2. ‘heir Sorubteuee with him. They said, “ He is guilty of death.” Perhaps 
they did not all concur; it is certain Joseph of Arimathea, if he was present, 
dissented, Lu. xxii. 51; so did Nicodemus, and, it is likely, others with them ; 
however, the majority carried it that way: but perhaps this being an extraor- 
dinary council, or cabal, rather, none had notice to be present but such as they 
knew would concur, and so it might be voted nemine contradicente,—‘ unani- 
mously.” The judgment was, “ He is guilty of death,” by the law he deserves 
to die. Though they had not power now to put any man to po yet by such 
a judgment as this they made a man an outlaw among his people, (quz caput 
gerit Entooens he earries a wolf’s head;’ so our old law describes an outiaw,) 
and so expose him to the fury either of a popular tumult, as Stephen was, or 
to be clamoured against before the governor, as Christ was. Thus was the 
Lord of life condemned to die, that through him there may be no condemna- 
tion to us. ‘ 

Seventhly. The abuses and indignities done to him after sentence passed, 
ver. 67,68. “ Then,” when he was found guilty, “they spat in his face.” Because 
they had not power to put him to death, and could not be sure they should 
prevail with the governor to be their executioner, they would do him all the 
mischief they could now they had him in their hands. Condemned prisoners 
are taken under the special protection of the law, which they are to make 
satisfaction to, and by all civilized nations have been treated with tenderness ; 
sufficient is this punishment. But when they had passed sentence on our Lor 
Jesus, he was treated as if hell had broke loose upon him, as if he were not 
only worthy of death, but that were too good for him, and he were unworthy 
of the compassion shewn to the worst malefactors. Thus he was made a curse 
for us. But who were they that were thus barbarous? It should seem the 
very same that had passed sentence upon him. “They said, He is guilty of 
death;” and “then did they spit in his face.” The priests began, and then no 
wonder if the servants, who would do any thing to make sport to themselves, 
and curry favour with their wicked masters, carried on the humour. See how 
they abused him. 4 se 

1. They “spat in his face:” thus the Scripture was fulfilled, Jsa. 1. 6, “ He 
nid not his face from shame and spitting.” Job complained of this indignity 
done to him, and herein was a type of Christ, Job iii. 10, “ they spare not to spit 
in my face.” Itisan expression of the greatest contempt and indignation possi- 
ble; looking upon him as more despicable than the very ground they spit upon. 
When Miriam was under the leprosy, it was looked upon as a disgrace to her, 
like that of her father spitting in her face, Num. xii. 14. He that refused to 
raise up seed to his brother was to undergo this dishonour, Dew. xxv. 9; yet 
Christ, when he was repairing the decays of the great family of mankind, sub- 
mitted to it. That face which was “tairer than the children of men,” which was 
white and ruddy, and which angels reverence, was thus filthily abused by the 
basest and vilest of the children of men. Thus was confusion poured upon his 
face, that ours might not be filled with everlasting shame and contempt. They 
who now profane his blessed name, abuse his word, and hate his image in his 
sanctified ones, what do they better than “spit in his face?” and would do that 
if it were in their reach. : 3 Y : 

2. They “buffeted him, and smote him with the palms of their hands ;” this 
added pain to the shame, for both came in with sin. Now the Scripture was 
fulfilled, Zsa. 1.6: “1 gave my cheek to them that plucked off my hair;” and 
Lam, xxx. 30, “He giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him: he is filled with 
reproach,” and yet “keepeth silence,” ver. 28; and Mice. vy. 1, “They shall smite 
the Judge of Israel with a rod upon the cheek;” and here the margin reads 
it, sent smote him with rods;’ for so éppdmoav signifies, and this he sub- 
mitted to. 

3. They challenged him to tell who struck him, having first blindfolded him: 
“ Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee?” Ist. They made 
sport with him, as the Philistines did with Samson. It is grievous to those 
that are in misery for people to make merry about them, but much more to 
make merry with them and their misery. Here was an instance of the grestest 
pravity and degeneracy of the human nature that could be, to shew that there 
was need of a religion that should recover men to humanity. 2nd. They made 
sport with his prophetical office. They had heard him called a prophet, and 
‘ that he was famed for wonderful discoveries; this they upbraid him with, 

and pretend to make trial of; as if the Divine omniscience must lacquey it to 
a piece of children’s play. They put a like affront upon Christ who profanely 
with the Scripture, and make themselves merry with holy things, like 

elshazzar’s revels in the temple bowls. 


69 Now Peter sat without in the palace: anda 
damsel came unto him, saying, Thou also wast with 
Jesus of Galilee. 70 But he denied before them all, 
saying, I know not what thou sayest. 71 And when 
he was gone out into the porch, another maid saw 
him, and said unto them that were there, This fellow 
was also with Jesus of Nazareth. 72 And again he 
denied with an oath, I do not know the man. 73 
And after a while came unto him they that stood by, 
and said to Peter, Surely thou also art one of them; 
for thy speech bewrayeth thee. 74 Then began he 
to curse and to swear, saying, I know not the man. 
And immediately the cock crew. 75 And Peter 
remembered the word of Jesus, which said unto him, 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
And he went out, and wept bitterly. 
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We have here the story of Peter’s denying his Master, and it comes in as @ 

art of Christ’s sufferings. Our Lord Jesus was now in the high priest’s 
fall, not to be tried, but baited rather, and then it would have been some com- 
fort to him to see his friends near him. But we do not find any friend he had 
about the court, save Peter only, and better he had been at a distance. Observe 
how he fell, and how he got up again ai repentanee. 

First. His sin, which is here impartially related, to the honour of the penmen 
of Scripture, who dealt faithfully. Observe, 

1. The immediate occasion of Peter’s sin. He “sat without in the palace,” 
ameng the servants of the high priest. Note, Bad company is to many an ocea- 
sion of sin; and those who needlessly thrust themselves into it, go upon the 
devil’s ground, venture into his crowds, and may expect either to be tempted 
and ensnared, as Peter was, or to be ridiculed and abused, as his Master was, 
and scarce can come out of such company without guilt, or grief, or both. 
He that would keep God’s commandments, and his own covenants, must say 
to evil doers, “ Depart from me,” Ps. cxix. 115. Peter spoke from his own 
experience, when he warned his new converts to save themselves from that 
untoward generation; for he had like to have ruined himself by going but once 
among them. 

2. The temptation of it. He was challenged as a retainer to Jesus of Galilee; 
first one maid, and then another, and then the rest of the servants charged it 
upon him: “Thou also wast with Jesus of Galilee,” ver. 69; and again, “ This 
fellow was with Jesus of Nazareth,” ver. 71; and again, ver. 73, “* Thou also 
art one of them, for thy speech bewrayeth thee” to be a Galilean; whose 
dialect and pronunciation differed from that of the other Jews. Happy he 
whose speech bewrays him to be a disciple of Christ; by the holiness and 
seriousness of whose discourse it appears that he has been with Jesus. Ob- 
serve how pcorntay they speak of Christ —Jesus of Galilee, and of Nazareth; 
upbraiding him with the country he was of; and how disdainfully they speak 
of Peter, “This fellow;” as if they thought it a reproach to them to have 
such a man in their company, and he was well enough served for coming 
among them; 1 they had nothing to accuse him of, but that he was with 
Jesus, which they thought was enough to render him both a scandalous and 
a suspected person. 

3. The sin itself. When he was charged as one of Christ’s disciples, he 
denied it, was ashamed and afraid to own himself so, and would have all about, 
ee believe that he had no knowledge of him, nor any kindness or concern 

or him. 

ist. Upon the first mention of it he said, “I know not what thou sayest.” 
This was a shuffling answer he took on him: he did not understand the charge, 
that he knew not who she meant by Jesus of Galilee, or what she cance 
being with him: so making strange of that which his heart was now as full of 
asit could. First. It is a fault thus to misrepresent our own apprehensions, 
thoughts, and affections, to serve a turn; to take on us, we do not understand, 
or did not think of, or remember, that which yet we do apprehend, and did think 
of, and remember; this is a species of lying which we are more prone to than 
any other, because in this a man is not easily disproved; for who knows the 
spirit of a man, save he himself? But God knows it, and we must be re- 
strained from this wickedness by afear of him, Pr. xxiv. 12. Secondly. It is 
yet a greater fault to be shy of Christ, to dissemble our knowledge of him, 
= noun off a confession of him, when we are called to it; it is in effect to 

eny him. 

gnd. Upon the next attack, he said flat and plain, “I know not the man,” 
and backed it with an oath, ver. 72. This was in effect to say, ‘I will not own 
him, I am no Christian;’ for Christianity is the knowledge ef Christ. ‘ Why, 
Peter! canst thou look upon yonder prisoner at the bar, and say, thou dost 
not know him? Didst thou not quit all to follow him? And hast thou not 
been the man of his counsel? Hast thou not known him better than any one 
else? Didst thou not confess him to be the Christ the Son of the Blessed? 
Hast thou forgot all the kind and tender looks thou hast had from him, and all 
the intimate fellowship thou hast had with him? Canst thou look him in the 
face, and say, thou dost not know him ?’ 

3rd. Upon the third assault he began “to curse and swear, saying, I know 
not the man,” ver. 74. This was worst of all, for the way of sin is downhill. 
He cursed and swore, First. To back what he said, and to gain eredit to it, 
that they might not any more call it in question; he did not only say it, but 
sware it, and yet what he said was false. Note, ‘We have reason to sus ct 
the truth of that which is backed with rash oaths and imprecations. None 
but the devil’s sayings need the devil’s proofs. He that will not be restrained 
by the third commandment from mocking his God, will not be kept by the 
ninth from deceiving his brother. Secondly. He designed it to be an evidence 
for him that. he was none of Christ’s disciples, for this was none of their 
language. Cursing and swearing is enough to prove a man no disciple of 
Christ; for it is the 'anguage of his enemies thus to take his name in vain. 

This is written for warning to us, that we sin not after the similitude o. 
Peter’s transgression ; that we never, either directly or indirectly, deny Christ, 
the Lord that bought us, by rejecting his offers, resisting his Spirit, dissembling 
our knowledge of him, and being ashamed of him and his words, or afraid ot 
suffering for him, and with his sutfering people. 

4, The aggravations of this sin, which it may be of use to take notice of, that 
we may observe the like transgressions in our own sins. Consider, Ist. Who 
he was: an apostle; one of the first three that had been, upon all oceasions, 
the most forward to speak to the honour of Christ. The greater profession we 
make of religion, the greater is our sin, if in any thing we walk unworthily. 
2nd. What fair  agiaps his Master had given him of his danger; which, if he 
had regarded as he ought to have done, he would not have run himself into the 
temptation. 3rd. How solemnly he had promised to adhere to Christ in this 
night of trial; he had said again and again, ‘I will never deny thee; no, I will 
die with thee first ;’ yet he broke these bonds in sunder, and his word was yea 
and nay. 4th. How soon he fell into this sin after the Lord’s supper; there tu 
receive such an inestimable pledge of redeeming love, and yet the same ni ht, 
before morning, to disown his Redeemer, was indeed turning aside quickly. 
5th. How weak, comparatively, the temptation was; it was not the jud e, or 
any of the officers of the court, that charged him with being a disciple of Jesus 
but a silly maid or two, that probably designed him no hurt, nor would have 
done him any, if he had owned it. This was but running with the footmen 
Jer. xii. 5. 6th. How often he repeated it; even after the cock had crowed 
once he continued in the temptation, and a second, and third time relapsed 
pa Aa sin. one this Peter? 2 sf art ees fallen! 

k us was his sin aggravated: but on the other hand there is this to extennat 
it, that what he said, he said in his haste, Ps. exvi. 11. He fell into the sin be 
Spe Bee. not as Judas, with design; his heart was against it; he spoke very 
ill, but it was anadvisedly, and before he was aware. 

Secondly. Peter’s repentance for this sin, ver. 75. The former is written for 
our admonition, that we may not sin; but if at any time we be overtaken, this 
is written for our imitation, that we may make haste to repent. Now observe 

1. What it was that brought Peter to repentance. i 

Ist. ‘The cock crew,” ver. 74; a common contingency but Christ having 


a number came and offered to bear witness, only two were found 
available. 

xxvi. 61. The word “fellow ” is not in the Greek, and it would be 
better to translate “this man,” though the expression is intentionally 
derogatory. 

xxvi. 63. The high-priest’s language, “I adjure thee by the living 
God,” is as much as to say, “I put thee on thine oath before the 
living God.” 
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xxvi. 64, “Thou hast said” is at least equivalent to the simpler 
expression, “‘I am,” and must be taken as an avowal of his Messiah« 
ship. The Greek formula rendered “ hereafter” is more correctly 
translated “ henceforth.” From that time the Saviour’s manifesta- 
tion would be more complete. The language intimates, however, 
that there would be at some future time a more glorious display of 
his power and majesty. Our Lord here points to the judicial cha 
racter in which he will appear at the last great tribunal. : 
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mentioned the crowing of the cock, in the rahe he gave him, that made it a 
means of bringing him to himself. ‘The word of Christ can put a significaney 
npon whatever sign he shall please to choose; and by virtue of that word he 
can make it very beneficial to the souls of his people. The crowing of a cock 
is to Peter instead of a J6hn Baptist,—the voice of one calling to repentance. 
Conscience should be to us as the crowing of the cock; to put us in mind 
of what we had forgotten. When David’s heart smote him, the cock crew. 
Where there is a living principle of grace in the soul, though for the present 
overpowered by temptation, a little hint will serve wet for a memorandum, 
when God sets In with it to recover it from a by-path. ere was the crowing 
of a cock made a happy occasion of the conversion of a soul. Christ comes 
sometimes in mercy, at cock-crowing, 

ond. He “remembered the words” of the Lord. This was it that brought 
him to himself, and melted him into tears of godly sorrow ; a sense of his ingra- 
titude to Christ, and the slight regard he had had to the gracious warning 
Christ had given him. Note, A serious reflection upon the words of the Lord 
Jesus, will be a powerful inducement to repentance, and will help to break the 
heart for sin. othing grieves a penitent more, than that he has sinned against 
the grace of the Lord Jesus, and the tokens of his love. P 

2. How his repentance was expressed: “‘He went out and wept bitterly.” 

“st. His sorrow was secret ; “he went out;” out of the high priest’s hall, vexed 
at himself that ever he came into it; now he found what a snare he was in, and 
got out of it as fast as he could. He went out into the porch before, ver. 713; 
and if he had gone quite off then, his second and third denial had been pre- 
¥ented; but then he came in again; now he went out, and came in no more. 
He went out to some place of solitude and retirement, where he might bemoan 
himself, like the doves of the valleys, Eze. vii. 16; Jer. ix. 1, 2. He went out that 
he might not be disturbed in his devotions on this sad occasion. We may then 
be most free in our communion with God, when we are most free from the con- 
verse and business of this world. In mourning for sin, we find the families 
apart, and their wives apart, Zec. xii. 11, 12. 

2nd. His sorrow was serious: “he wept bitterly.” Sorrow for sin must not be 
slight, but great and deep, like that for an only son. Those that have sinned 
sweetly, must weep bitterly, for sooner or later, sin will be bitterness. This 
deep sorrow is requisite, not to satisfy Divine justice; a sea of tears would not 
ao that; but to evidence that there is a real change of mind, whichis the essence 
of repentance; to make the pardon the more welcome, and sin for the future the 
more loathsome. Peter, that wept so bitterly for denying Christ, never denied 
him again, but confessed him often, and openly, and in the mouth of danger. 
So far from ever saying, “I know not the man;” that he made all the house 
of Israel know assuredly that this same Jesus was Lord and Christ. True 
repentance for any sin, will be best evidenced by our abounding in the contrary 
grate and duty; that is a sign of our weeping, not only bitterly, but sincerely. 

ome of the ancients say, ‘That as long as Peter lived, he never heard a crow 
but it set him a weeping.’ Those that have truly sorrowed for sin, will sorrow 
upon every remembrance of it; yet not so as to hinder, but rather to increase 
their joy in God, and in his mercy and grace, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


} is a very affecting story which is recorded in this chapter, concerning the sufferings 
and death of our Lord Jesus. Considering the thing itself, there cannot be a more 
tragical story told us; common humanity would melt the heart to find an innocent and 
excellent person thus misused. But considering the design and fruit of Christ’s sufferings, 
it is gospel, it is good news that Jesus Christ was thus ‘‘ delivered for our offences ;’’ and 
there is nothing we have more reason to glory in than the cross of Christ. In this 
chapter, observe, I. How he was prosecuted: 1. The delivering him to Pilate, ver. 1, 2; 
2. The despair of Judas, ver. 3—10; 3. The arraignment and trial of Christ before 
Pilate, ver. 11—14; 4. The clamours of the people against him, ver. 15—25; 5. Sen- 
tence passed, and the warrant signed for his execution, ver. 26. II. How he was 
executed: 1, He was barbarously used, ver. 27—30; 2. Led to the place of execution, 


ver. 31—33; 3. There he had all possible indignities done him, and reproaches cast 
upon him, ver. 34—44; 4. Heaven frowned upon him, ver. 45—49; 5. Many remarka- 
ble things attended his death, ver. 50—56; 6. He was buried, and a watch set on his 
grave, ver. 57—66. 


HEN the morning was come, 


of the people took counsel 
against Jesus to put him to 
death: 2 And when they 
had bound him, they led 
\ him away, and delivered him 
“to Pontius Pilate the go- 
vernor. 8 Then Judas, 
which had betrayed him, 
when he saw that he was condemned, repented him- 
self, and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to 
the chief priests and elders, 4 Saying, I have sinned 
in that I have betrayed the innocent blood. And 
they said, What is that to us? see thou éo that. 5 
4nd he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, 
and departed, and went and hanged himself. 6 And 
the chief priests took the silver pieces, and said, It 
is not lawful for to put them into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blood. 7 And they took 
counsel, and bought with them the potter’s field, to 
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bury strangers in. 8 Wherefore that ficld was 
called, The field of blood, unto this day. 9 Then 
was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the 
prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces of 
silver, the price of him that was valued, whom they 
of the children of Israel did value; 10 And gave 
them for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed 
me. 


We left Christ inthe hands of the chief priests and elders, condemned to die, 
but they could only shew their teeth; about two years before this the Romans 
had taken from the Jews the power of capital punishment; they could put no 
man to death; and therefore, early in the morning, another council is held, to 
consider what is to be done. And here we are told what was done in that 
morning council, after they had been for two or three hours consulting with 
their pillows. 

First. Christ is delivered up to Pilate, that he might execute the sentence 
they had passed upon him. Judea having been almost a hundred years before 
this conquered by Pompey, had ever since been tributary to Rome, and was 
lately made part of the province of Syria, and subject to the government of the 
president of Syria, under whom there were several procurators, who chiefly 
attended the business of the revenues; but sometimes, as Pilate particularly, 
had the whole power of the president lodged in them. This wasa plain evidence 
that the sceptre was departed from Judah, and therefore now the Shiloh must 
come, according to Jacob’s prophecy, Gen. xlix. 10. Pilate is characterized by 
the Roman writers of that time, to be aman of arough and haughty spirit 
wilful and implacable, and extremely covetous and oppressive; the Jews had 
a great enmity to his person, and were weary of his government, and yet they 
made use of him as the tool of their malice against Christ. 

1, They bound Jesus. He was bound when he was first seized; but either 
they tock off these bonds when he was before the council, or now they added 
to them. Having found him guilty, they tied his hands behind him, as they 
usually do with convicted criminals. He was already bound with the bonds 
of love to man, and of his own undertaking, else he had soon broke these bonds 
as Samson did his. We were fettered with the bond of iniquity, held in the 
cords of our sins, Pr. vy. 22, but God had bound the yoke of our transgressions 
upon the neck of the Lord Jesus, Lam. i.14, that we might be loosed by his 
bonds, as we are healed by his stripes. 

2, They led him away in a sort of triumph; led him “as a lamb to the 
slaughter ;” so was he “taken from prison, and from judgment,” Jsa. liii. 7, 8. 
It was near a mile from Caiaphas’s house to Pilate’s. All that way they led 
him through the streets of Jerusalem, when in the morning they began to fill, 
to make him a‘spectacle to the world, 

3. They delivered him to Pontius Pilate; according to that which Christ had 
often said, that he should be delivered to the Gentiles. Both Jews and Gen- 
tiles were obnoxious to the judgment of God, and concluded under sin; and 
Christ was to be the Saviour both of Jews and Gentiles, and therefore Christ 
was brought into the judgment both cf Jews and Gentiles, and both had a hand 
in his death. See how these corrupt church rulers abused the civil magistrate, 
making use of him to execute their unrighteous decrees, and inflict the grievance 
which they had prescribed, Jsa.x.1. Thus have the kings of the earth been 
wretchedly imposed upon by the papal powers,and condemned to the drudgery 
of extirpating with the sword of war, as well as that of justice, those whom 
they have marked for heretics, right or wrong, to the great prejudice of their 
own interests. 

Secondly. The money which they had paid to Judas for betraying Christ, is 
by him delivered back to them, and Judas in despair hangs himself. The chief 

riests and elders supported themselves with this, in prosecuting Christ, that 

is own disciples betrayed him to them; but now, in the midst of the prosecu- 
tion, that string failed them, and even he is made to them a witness of Christ’s 
innocency, and a monument of God’s justice; which served, 1. For glory to 
Christ in the midst of his sufferings, and a specimen of his victory over Satan, 
who had entered into Judas. 2. For warning to his persecutors, and to leave 
them the more inexcusable. If their heart had not been fully set in them to do 
this evil, what Judas said and did, one would think, should have stopped the 
prosecution, 

Ist. See here how Judas repented; not like Peter, who repented, believed, 
and was pardoned; no, he repented, despaired, and was ruined. Now observe 


here 

First. What induced him to repent. It was “ when he saw that he was con- 
demned,” It is very likely Judas expected, that either Christ would have made 
his escape out of their hands, or would so have pleaded his own cause at their 
bar, as to have come off; and then Christ would have had the honour, the Jews 
the shame, and he the money, and no harm done. This he had no reason to 
expect; because he had so often heard his Master say, he must be crucified; 
yet it is probable he did expect it, and when the event did not answer his vain 
fancy, then he fell into this horror, when he saw the stream strong against 
Christ, and him yielding to it. Note, Those who measure actions by the con- 
sequences of them, rather than by the Divine law, will find themselves mistaken 
in their measures. The way of sin is down-hill; and if we cannot easily stop 
ourselves, much less can we stop others, whom we have set agoing in a sinful 
way. He “repented himself;” that is, he was filled with grief, anguish, and 
indignation at himself, in reflection upon what he had done. When he was 
tempted to betray his Master, the thirty pieces of silver looked very fine and 
glittering; like the wine when it is red, and gives its colour in the cup. But 
when the thing was done, and the money paid, the silver was become dross; 
it bit like a serpent, and stung like an adder. Now his conscience flew in his 
face: ‘What have I done? What a fool— what a wretch am I, to sell my 
Master, and all my comfort and happiness in him for such a trifle! All these 
abuses and indignities done him are chargeable upon me; it is along of me that 
he is bound and condemned, spit upon and buffeted; I little thought it would 
have come to this, when I made that wicked bargain: so foolish was I, and 
ignorant, and so like a beast.’ Now he curseth the bag he earried, the money 
he coveted, the priests he dealt with, and the day that he was born. The 
remembrance of his Master’s goodness to him, which he had so basely requited ; 
the bowels of mercy he had spurned at, and the fair warnings he had slighted, 
steeled his convictions, and made them the more piercing. Now he found his 
Master’s words true: “It were better for that man he had never been born.” 
Note, Sin will soon change its taste. Though it be rolled under the tongue as 
a sweet morsel, in the bowels it will be turned into the gall of asps, Job xx. 12—14, 
like John’s book, Rev. x. 9. 


xxyi. 66. The speakers who said, “ He is guilty of death,” or con- 
victed of, or deserving death, are probably those mentioned in ver. 59. 

xxvi. 75. Peter had left the palace-court, and had passed into the 
porch, through which entrance was gained to the entire building 

verse 71). 

( XXxvii. Os 2. “When the morning was come”’ alludes, of course, to 
the coming of daylight, which would be somewhat before six a.m. 
The connection of “all” with the word chief priests is to be noted 


as another indication of the use of the word high-priests or chief 
priests (the same term in Greek), to denote generally priests of a 
higher rank and position. They had apparently proceeded as far as 
they could without laying their case before the Roman governor, 
and therefore they now bind their prisoner, and conduct him to 
Pilate, whose usual residence was at Cesarea, but who was then at 
Jerusalem, in consequence of its being the Passover season, Pontiua 
Pilatus, whose name here occurs for the first time in the Gospels, 
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Secondly. What were the indications of his repentance. : : 

ist. He made restitution. He “brought again the thirty pieces of silver to 
the chief priests,’ when they were all together publicly. Now the money 
burned iz his conscience ; and he was as sick of it as ever he had been fond of 
it. Note, That which is ill-gotten will never do good to those that get it, 
Jer. xiii. 10; Job xx. 15. If he had repeuee and brought the mone back 
before he had betrayed Christ, he might have done it with comfort ; then he 
had agreed, while yet in the way; but now it was too late, —now he cannot 
do it without horror; wishing ten thousand times he had never meddled with 
it; see Jas. y.3. “He brought itagain.” Note, What is unjustly gotten must 
not be kept; for that is a continuance in the sin by which it was got; and such 
an avowing of it as is not consistent with repentance. He brought it ta those 
from whom he had it, to let them know that he repented his bargain. Note, 
Those who have served and hardened others in their sin, when God yives them 
repentance, should let them know it whose sins they have been partakers in, 
that it may be a means to bring them to repentance. 


and. He made confession, ver. 4: “I have sinned in that I have betrayed the 
innocent blood.” First. To the honour of Christ, he pronounceth his blood 
innocent. If he had been guilty of any ill practices, Judas, as his disciple, 


would certainly have known it; and, as his betrayer, would certainly have dis- 
covered it; but he freely, and without being urged to it, pronounces him inno- 
cent, to the face of those who had now pronounced him guilty. Secondly. To 
his own shame, he confesseth that he had sinned in betraying this blood. He 
doth not lay the blame on any one else; doth not say, ‘You have sinned in 
hiring me to do it;’ but takes it all to himself, —‘I have sinned in doing it. 
Thus far Judas went towards his repentance; yet it was not to salvation. He 
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confessed; but not to God: did not go to him, and say, “I have sinned, Father, 
against heaven.” He confessed the betraying of innocent blood, but did not 
confess that wicked love of money, which was the root of this evil. Yet there 
are those who betray Christ, and yet justify themselves in it; and so come 
short of Judas. ‘ i : ie 

2nd. See here how the chief priests and elders entertained Judas s penitential 
confession ; they said, “ What is that to us? see thou to that.” He made them 
his confessors, and that was the absolution they gave him; more like the priests 
of devils, than like the priests of the holy, living God. 2 : 

First. See here how carelessly they speak of the betraying of Christ. Judas 
had told them that the blood of Christ was innocent blood; and they say, 
© What is that tous?” Was it nothing to them that they had thirsted after 
this blood, and hired Judas to betray it, and had now condemned it to be shed 
unjustly? Is this nothing to them? Doth it give no check to the violence 
of the prosecution; no warning to take heed what they do to this just man? 
Thus do fools make a mock at sin, as if no harm were done, no hazard run by 
the commission of the greatest wickedness. Thus light do many make of 
Christ crucified: what is it to them that he suffered such things ? , 

Secondly. See here how carelessly they speak of: the sin of Judas; he said 
“T have sinned ;” and they said, ‘ What is that tous? What are we concerne 
in thy sin, that thou tellest us of it?’ Note, It is folly for us to think that the 
sins of others are nothing to us; especially those sins that we are any way 
accessory, or partakers in. Is it nothing to us that God is dishonoured, souls 
wounded, Satan gratified, and his interests served? and that we have aided 
and abetted it? if the elders of Jezreel, to please Jezebel, murder Naboth, 
is that nothing to Ahab? Yes, he has kille , for he has taken possession, 
1 Kin. xxi. 19. The guilt of sin is not so easily transferred as some people think 
it is. If there were guilt in the matter, they tell Judas he must look to it: he 
must bear it. Ist. Because he had betrayed him to them. His was indeed the 

reater sin, Jno. xix. 11; but it did not therefore follow, that theirs was no sin. 
ft is a common instance of the deceitfulness of our hearts to extenuate our own 
sin by the aggravations of other people’s sins. But “the judgment of God is 
according to truth,” not according to comparison. 2nd. Because he knew and 
believed him to be innocent. ‘If he be innocent, “see thou to it,” that is more 
than we know; we have adjudged him guilty, and therefore, may justly pro- 
secute him as such.’ Wicked practices are bnoyed up by wicked principles, 
and particularly by this, That sin is sin only to those that think it to be 
so; that it is no harm to persecute a good man, if we take him to be an ill 
man; but those who thus think to mock God, will but deceive and destroy 
themselves. 

Thirdly. See how carelessly they speak of the conviction, terror, and 
remorse that Judas was under. They were glad to make use of him in the sin, 
and werethen very fond of him; none more welcome to them than Judas, when 
he said, “‘ What will ye give me, and I will betray him to you?” They did not 
say, ‘ What is that to us?’ But now his sin had put him into a fright, now 
they slighted him; had nothing to say to him, but turned him over to his own 
terrors: what! did he come to trouble them with his melancholy fancies; 
they had something else to do than to heed him; but why so shy? Ist. Perhaps 
they were in some fear lest the sparks of his conviction brought too near should 
kindle a fire in their own consciences; and lest his moans, listened to, should 
give an alarm to their own consciences. Note, Obstinate sinners stand upon 
their guard against convictions; and those that are resolvedly impenitent, look 
with disdain upon the penitent. 2nd. However they were in no concern to 
succour Judas; when they had brought him into the snare, they not only left 
him, but laughed at him. Note, Sinners under convictions will find their old 
companions in sin but miserable comforters. It is usual for those that love 
the treason to hate the traitor. 

Thirdly. Here is the utter despair that Judas was hereby driven into. If 
the chief priests had promised him to stay the prosecution, it would have been 
some comfort to him; but seeing no hopes of that, he grew desperate, ver. 5. 

1, “ He cast down the pieces of silver in the temple.” The chief priests would 
not take the money, for fear of taking thereby the whole guilt to themselves, 
which they were willing Judas should bear the load of ; Judas would not keep 
it; it was too hot for him to hold; he therefore threw it down in the temple, 
that whether they would or no, it might fall into the hands of the chief priests. | 
See what adrug money was, when the guilt of sin was tacked to it, or was 
thought to be so: 

2. He “went and hanged himself.” 


’ D e Ist. He retired, avexépyce, he withdrew 
into some solitary place, like the possessed man that was drawn by the devil 
into the wilderness, Lu. viii. 29. oe to him that is in despair, and is alone. 
Had Judas gone to Christ, or to some of the disciples, perhaps he might have 
had relief, us bad as the case was; but missing of it with the chief priests, he 
abandoned himself to despair. And the same devil, that with the help of the 
priests, drew him to the sin, with their Bol drove him to despair. 2nd. He 
ecame his ewn executioner; he “hanged himself;” ‘he was suffocated with | 
prict- So Dr. Hammond; but Dr. Whitby is clear that our translation is right. 
udas had a sight and sense of sin, but no apprehension of the mercy of God in 
Christ; and so he pined away in his iniquity. His sin, we may suppose, was 
not in its own nature unpardonable ; there were some of those saved that had 
been Christ’s betrayers and murderers; but he concluded, as Cain, that his 
iniquity was greater than could be forgiven, and would rather throw himself 
on the devil’s mercy than God’s. And eome have said, that Judas sinned more | 


was the fifth Roman procurator of Judea. The first was Coponius, 
sent out with Quirinus, after the banishment of Archelaus; the 
second was Mareus Ambivius; the third, Annius Rufus; the fourth. 
Valerius Gratus, who was succeeded by Pilate about a.p. 26. (See 
Josephus, “ Antigq.,” xviii., 2, 2.) Pilate continued in office about ten 
years; and being hated by both Jews and Samaritans for the cruelty 
and caprice of his administration, he was accused by them befcre 
V:tellius, then governor of Syria, and sent by him to Rome, to 
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in despairing of the mercy of God, than in betraying his Master’s blood. Now 
the terrors of the Almighty set themselves in array against him, All the curses 
written in God’s book now “come into his bowels like water, and like oil inte 
his bones,” as was foretold concerning him, Ps. cix. 18,19, and drove hin, te 
this desperate shift, for the escaping of a hell within him, to leap into that 
before him, which was but the perfection and perpetuity of this horror and 
despair. He throws himself into the fire, to avoid the flame; but miserable is 
the case when a man must to hell for ease. 

Now in this story, First. We have an instance of the wretched end of those 
into whom Satan enters, and particularly those that are given up to the love of 
money. This is the destruction in which many are drowned by. it, 1 Zim. vi. 9, 10. 
Remember what came of the swine into which, and of the traitor into whom, 
the devil entered, and give not place to the devil. 

Secondly. We have an instance of the wrath of God revealed from heaven 
against the ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, Rom. i. 18. As in the 
story of Peter we behold the goodness of God, and the triumphs of Christ’s 
grace in the conversion of some sinners; so in the story of Judas we behold 
the severity of God, and the triumphs of Christ’s power and justice in the 
confusion of other sinners. When Judas, into whom Satan entered, was thus 
hung up, Christ made an open show of the principalities and powers he under- 
took the spoiling of, Col. ii. 15. 

Thirdly. We have an instance of the direful effects of despair, it often ends 
in self-murder. Sorrow, even that for sin, if not according to God, worketh 
death, 2 Cor. vii. 10; the worst kind of death; for a wounded spirit, who can 
bear? Let us think as bad as we can of sin, provided we do not think it 
unpardonable; and despair of help in ourselves, but not of help in God. He 
that thinks to ease his conscience by destroying his life, doth in effect dare God 
Almighty to do his worst: and self-murder, though prescribed by some of the 
heathen moralists, is certainly a remedy worse than the disease, how bad soever 
the disease may be. Let us watch against the beginnings of melancholy; and 
pray, Lord, “ Lead us not into temptation.” : 

Fourthly. The disposal of the money which Judas brought back, ver. 6—10. 
{t was laid out in the purchase of a field, called the Potter’s Field; because 
some potter either hadvowsied it, or occupied it, or lived near it, or because 
broken potters’ vessels were thrown into it. And this field was to bea burying” 
place for strangers, that is, proselytes to the Jewish religion, who were o 
other nations, and coming to Jerusalem to worship, happened to die there, 
ist. It looks like an instance of their humanity, that they took care for the 
burying of strangers; and it intimates that they themselves allowed, as 
St. Paul saith, Acts xxiv. 15; “ That there shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just, and of the unjust;” for we therefore take care of the dead boy, 
not only because it has been the habitation of a rational soul, but because it 
must be so again. But, 2nd. It was no instance of their humility, that they 
would bury strangers in a place by themselves, as if they were not worthy to 
be laid in their burying places; strangers must keep their distance, alive and 
dead, and that principle must go down to the grave, “Stand by thyself, come 
not near me, I am holier than thou,” Isa. lxv.5. The sons of Heth were better 
affected towards Abraham, though a stranger among them, when they offered 
him the choicest of their own sepulchres, Gen. xxii. 6. But the sons of the 
stranger, that have joined themselves to the Lord, though buried by them- 
selves, shall rise with all that are dead in Christ. 

This buying of the potter’s field was not done that day that Christ died, they 
were then too busy to mind any thing else but hunting him down, yet it was 
done not long after; for Peter speaks of it soon after Christ’s ascension; yet 
it is here recorded 

1. To shew the hypocris of the chief priests and elders: they were mali- 
ciously persecuting the blessed Jesus; and now, ist. They scruple to put 
that money into the treasury, or corban of the temple, with which they had 
hired the traitor. Though perhaps they had taken it out of the treasury, 
pretending it was for the public good, and though they were greut sticklers for 
the corban, and laboured to draw all the wealth of the nation into it, yet they 
would not put that money into it which was the price of blood. The hire of a 
traitor et Bag he parallel to the hire of a whore, and the price of a male- 
factor (such a one they made Christ to be) equivalent to the price of a dog, 
neither of which was to be brought into the house of the Lord, Dew. xxiii. 18. 
They would thus save their credit with the people, possessing them with an 
opinion of their great reverence for the temple. Thus they that swallowed 
a camel, strained at agnat. 2nd. They think to atone for what they had done 
by this public good act, of providing a burying place for strangers, though not 
at their own charge. ‘Thus in times of ignorance, people were made to believe - 
that building churches and endowing monasteries would make amends for 
immoralities. ‘ 

2. To signify the favour intended by the blood of Christ to strangers an 
sinners of the Gentiles. Through the price of his blood, a resting place is 

rovided for them after death; thus many of the ancients apply this passage. 
The grave is the potter’s field, where the bodies are thrown as despised, 
broken vessels; but Christ by his blood purchased it for those who, by con- 
fessing themselves strangers on earth, seek the better country; he has altered 
the property of it, (as a purchaser doth,) so that now death is ours, the grave is 
ours, a bed of rest for us. The Germans in their language, call burying places, 
“God's fields ;’ for in them God sows his people as a corn of wheat, Jno. xii. 24; 
see Hos. ii. 23; Isa. xxvi. 19. : 

3. ‘To perpetuate the infamy of those that bought and sold the blood of 
Christ. This field was commonly called Aceldama, the field of blood; not by 
the chief priests, they hoped in this burying place to bury the remembrance 
of their own crime; but by the people, who took notice of Judas’s acknow- 
ledgment, that he had betrayed the innocent blood, though the chief priests 
made nothing of it. They fastened this name upon the field, Jn perpetuam ver 
memoriam—‘ for a perpetual memorial.’ Note, Divine providence has many 


' ways of entailing disgrace upon the wicked practices even of great men, who, 


though they seek to cover their shame, are put toa perpetual reproach. 

4. Phat we may see how the Scripture was fulfilled, ver. 9, 10; “Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet ;” the words quoted 
are found in the prophecy of Zechariah, ch. xi. 12; how they are here said to be 
spoken by Jeremiah, is a difficult question; but the credit of Christ’s doctrine 
doth not depend upon it; for that proves itself perfectly Divint, though there 
should appear something human as to small circumstances in the penmen of 
it. The Syriac version, which is ancient, reads only ‘it was spoken by the 
prophet,’ not naming any, whence some thought Jeremy was added by sonie 
scribe; some think the whole volume of the a being in one book, and 
the prophecy of Jeremiah put first, it might not be improper, cwrrente calamo 
—‘with a running pen,’ to quote any passage out of that volume under his name. 
The Jews used to say, the spirit of Jeremiah was in Zechariah, and.so they 
were as one prophet: some suggest, that it was spoken by Jeremiah, but 
written by Zechariah; or, that Jeremiah wrote the 9th, 10th, and 11th chapters 
of Zechariah. Now this passage in the prophet is a representation of the great 
contempt of God that was found among the Jews, and the poor return; the: 
made to him for rich receivings from him, But here that is really acted, wnich 


answer to these complaints before the Emperor. (Josephus, “ Antiq.,” 
xviil., 3, 1; xviii, 4,1, 2.) Tiberius was dead before the arrival of 
Pilate, and the latter is said to have been banished by Caligula to 
Vienna, in Gaul, and there to have died by his own hand about a.p. 
41. (Eusebius, “Church History,” ii., 7, 8.) For the part taken by 
Pilate in the condemnation of Jesus, compare Josephus, “ Antiq.,”” 
xviii., 3, 3 ( Robinson’s Lexicon to the New Testament”). In earl: 

Christian literature we find reference to the “ Acts of Pilate,” in whic. 
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was there but figuratiyely expressed. The sum of money is the same, “thirty 
ieces of silver,” this “they weighed for his price,” at this rate they valued 
iim, “a goodly price ;” and this “ cast to the potter in the house of the Lord ;” 
which was here literally accomplished. Note, We should better understand 
the events of providence, if we were better acquainted even with the language 
and expressions of Scripture, for even those also are sometimes written upon 
the dispensations of providence so plain, that he that runs may read them. 
What David spoke figuratively, /’s. xlii. 7, Jonah made a literal application of, 
“ All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me,” Jonah ii, 3. 
The giving of “the price of him that was valued,” not for him, but for the 
otter’s field, speaks, Ist. the high value that ought to be put upon Christ. 
he price was given, not for him; no, when it was given for him, it was soon 
brought back again with disdain, as infinitely below his worth; he cannot be 
valued with the gold of Ophir, nor this unspeakable gift bought with money. 
2nd. The low value that was put upon him. “They of the children of Israel” 
did strangely undervalue him, when his price did but reach to buy a potter’s 
field, a pitiful, sorry plot of ground, not worth looking upon. It added to the 
reproach of his being bought and sold, that it was at so low a rate: “cast it to 
the potter,” so it is in Uk PO a contemptible, petty chapman, not the mer- 
chat that deals in things of value. And, observe, “they of the children of 
Israel” thus undervalued him; they that were his own people, that should have 
known better, what estimate to put upon him; they to whom he was first sent, 
whose glory he was, and whom he had valued so highly, and bought so dear, 
He gave kings’ ransoms for them, and the richest countries, so preciuus were 
they in his sight, Zsa. xliii. 3, 4; Egypt, and Ethiopia, and Seba; but they gave 
a slave’s ransom for him, see Fx. xxi. 32; and valued him but at the rate of a 
potter’s field; so was that blood trodden under foot, which bought the king- 
dom of heaven for us. But all this was as the Lord appointed; so the prophetic 
vision was which typified this event, and so the event itself, as the other in- 
sances of Christ’s sufferings, “by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God.’ 


11 And Jesus stood before the governor: and 
the governor asked him, saying, Art thou the King 
of the Jews? And Jesus said unto him, Thou 
sayest. 12 And when he was accused of the chief 
priests and elders, he answered nothing. 13 Then 
said Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many 
things they witness against thee? 14 And he an- 
swered him to never a word; insomuch that the 
governor marvelled greatly. 15 Now at that feast 
the governor was wont to release unto the people a/ 
prisoner, whom they would. 16 And they had then) 
a notable prisoner, called Barabbas. 17 Therefore 
when they were gathered together, Pilate said unto 
them, Whom will ye that I release unto you? Bar- 
abbas, or Jesus which is called Christ? 18 For he’! 
knew that for envy they had delivered him. 19 When 
he was set down on the judgment seat, his wife sent 
unto him, saying, Have thou nothing to do with 
that just man: for I have suffered many things this 
day in a dream because of him. 20 But the chief 

riests and elders persuaded the multitude that the 
should ask Barabbas, and destroy Jesus. 21 The 
governor answered and said unto them, Whether of 
the twain will ye that I release unto you? They said, 
Barabbas. 22 Pilate saith unto them, What shall 
I do then with Jesus which is called Christ? They 
all say unto him, Let him be crucified. 23 And the 
governor said, Why, what evil hath he done? But 
they cried out the more, saying, Let him be crucified. | 
24 When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, 
but that rather a tumult was made, he took water, 
and washed Ais hands before the multitude, saying, 
T am innocent of the blood of this just person: see 

e to it. 25 Then answered all the people, and 
said, His blood de on us, and on our children. 

We have here an account of what. passed in Pilate’s judgment hall, when the 
blessed Jesus was brought thither betimes in the morning. Though it was no 


court day, Pilate immediately took his case before him. e have here, 

First. The trial Christ had before Pilate. e : 

1. His arraignment: “Jesus stood before the governor,” as the prisoner 
before the judge. We could not stand before God because of our sins, nor 
lift up our face in his presence, if Christ had not been thus made sin for us. 
Ge was arraigned, that we might be discharged. Some think this speaks his 
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courage and boldness, he stood undaunted, unmoved by all their rage. He 
thus stood in this judgment, that we might stand in God’s judgment. He stood 


for : spectacle, as Naboth, when he was arraigned, was set on high among the 
people. 
2. His indictment: “* Art thou the king of the Jews?” The Jews were now 


not only under the government, but under the very jealous inspection of the 
Roman powers; which they were themselves to the highest degree disaffected 
to, and yet now pretend a concern for to serve this turn; accusing Jesus as an 
pyetay to Cesar, Lu. xxiii. 2; which they could produce no other proof of, 
but that he himself had newly owned he was the Christ. Now they thought, 
that whoever was the Christ, must be the king of the Jews, and must deliver 
them from the Roman power, and restore to them a temporal dominion, and 
enable them to trample upon all their neighbours. And according to this 
chimera of their own, they accused our Lord Jesus, as making himself king of 
the Jews, in opposition to the Roman yoke; whereas, though he said he was the 
Christ, he meant not such a Christ as this. Note, Many oppose Christ’s holy 
religion upon a mistake of the nature of it; they dress it up in false colours, 
and then fight against it. They assuring the governor that, if he made himself 
Christ, he mide himself king of the Jews, the governor takes it for granted, that 
he goes about to subvert the nation, and subvert the government. “Art thoua 
king ?” (it was plain he was not so, de facto—‘actually ;’) but ‘ dost thou lay anv 
claim to the government, or pretend aright torule the Jews? Note, it has 
often been the hard fate of Christ’s holy religion, unjustly to fall under the 
suspicions of the civil powers, as if it were hurtful to kings and provinces, 
whereas it tends mightily to the benefit of both. 

3. His plea: “ Jesus said unto him, Thou sayest ;” that is, ‘It is as thou sayest, 
though not as thou meanest; I am a king, but not such a king as thou dost 
suspect me to be.’ Thus before Pilate he witnessed a good confession, and wag 
not ashamed to own himself a king, though it looked ridiculous; nor afraid, 
though at this time it was dangerous. 

4. The evidence, ver. 12: “‘ He was accused of the chief priests.” Pilate found 
no fault in him; whatever was said, nothing was proved, and therefore what 
was wanting in matter, they made up in noise and violence, and followed 
him with repeated accusations, the same they had given in before; but by the 
repetition they thought to force a belief from the governor. They had learned, 
not only calumniari— to caluminate,’ but fortiter calumniari— to caluminate 
eagttk The best men have often been accused of the worst crimes. 

5. The prisoner’s silence as to the prosecutors’ accusations: ‘*‘ He answered 
nothing.” Ist. Because it did not need, nothing was alleged but what carried 
its own confutation along with it. 2nd. He was now taken up with the great 
concern that lay between him and his Father, to whom _ he was offering up 
himself a sacrifice, to answer the demands of his justice, which he was so intent 
upon, that he minded not what they said against him. 3rd. His hour was come, 
and he submitted to his Father’s will, “not as I will, but as thou wilt;” he 
knew what his Father’s will was, and therefore silently “ committed himselt 
to him that judgeth righteously.”. We must not thus by our silence throw 
away our lives, because we are not lords of our lives, as Christ was of his; 
nor can we know, as he did, when our hour is come. But hence we must learn, 
not to render railing for railing, 1 Pet. ii. 23. 

Now, First. Pilate pressed him to make some reply, ver. 13: ‘‘ Hearest thou 
not how many things they witness against thee?” what these things were may 
be gathered from Lu. xxiii. 3,5; an Jno. xix. 7. Pilate having no malice at all 
against him, was desirous he should clear himself, urgeth him to it, and believes 
he could do it. ‘‘ Hearest thou not?” Yes, he did hear, and still he hears al! 
that is witnessed unjustly against his truths and ways; but he keeps silence, 
because it is the day of his patience, and doth not answer, as he will shortly, 
Ps.1.3. Secondly. He wondered at his silence; which was not interpreted so 
much a contempt of the court, as a contempt of himself. And, therefore, 
Pilate is not said to be angry at it, but to have “‘ marvelled greatly” at it, as a 
thing very unusual. He believed him to be innocent, and had heard perhaps 
that never man spake like him, and therefore thought it strange that he had 
not one word to say for himself. Now, ; a 

Secondly. The outrage and violence of the people, in pressing the governor to 
crucify Christ. The chief priests had a great interest in the people, they called 
them Rabbi, rabbi, made idols of them, and oracles of all they said, and they 
made use of this to incense them against him, and by the power of the mob 
gained the point, which they could not otherwise carry. Now here are two 
instances of their outrage: k > 

1. Their preferring Barabbas before him, and choosing to have him released 
rather than Jesus. ‘ 

Ist. It seems it was grown into a custom with the Roman governors, for 
the humouring of the Jews, to grace the feast of the passover with tue 
release of a prisoner, ver. 15. This they thought did honour to the feast, 
and was agreeable to the commemoration of their deliverance, but it was an 
invention of their own, and no Divine institution; though some think it was 
ancient, and kept up by the Jewish princes, before they became a province of 
the empire. However, it was an ill custom, an obstruction to justice, and 
an encouragement to wickedness. But our gospel passover is celebrated with 
the release of prisoners, by him who “ hath power on earth to forgive sins.” 

2nd. The prisoner put in competition with our Lord Jesus, was Barabbas, a 
notable prisoner he is here Sallen ver. 16, either because by birth and breeding 
he was of some note and quality, or because he had signalized himself by 
something remarkable in his crimes; whether he was so notable as to recom- 
mend himself the more to the favours of the people, andso the more likely to 
be begged, or whether so notable as to make himself more liable to their 
rage, is uncertain. Some think the latter, and therefore Pilate mentioned him, 
as taking it for granted, they would have desired any one’s release rather 
than his. Treason, murder, and felony, are the three most enormous crimes 
that are usually punished by the sword of justice, and Barabbas was guilty of 
them all three, Lu. xxiii. 17; Jno. xviii. 40. A notable prisoner indeed, whose 
crimes were so complicated. 

3rd. The proposal was made by Pilate the governor, ver. 17: “ Whom will 
ye that I release unto you?” It is probable, the judge had the nomination of 
two, one of which the people were to choose: Pilate proposed to them to have 
Jesus released: he was convinced of his innocency, and that the prosecution 
was malicious, yet had not the courage to acquit him, as he ought to have done, 
by his own power, but would have him released by the people’s election, and so 
he hoped to satisfy both his own conscience, and the people tov; whereas 
finding no fault in him, he ought not to have put him upon the country, or 
brought him into peril of his life. But such little tricks and artifices as these. 
to trim the matter, and to keep in with conscience and the world too, are the 
common practice of those that seek more to please men than God. “ What 
shall I do,” saith Pilate, “with Jesus, which is called Christ?” He puts the 
people in mind of this, that this Jesus, whose release he proposed, was looked 
upon by some among them as the Messiah, and had given pregnant proofs of 
his being so; ‘Do not reject one whom your nation has professed such an expec- 
tation of,’ The reason why Pilate laboured thus to get Jesus discharged, was 
because “‘he knew that for envy the chief priests had delivered bim up,” ver. 18. 


he is said to have made a full report to Tiberius of the circumstances 
attending the trial and crucifixion of Jesus. It has been supposed 
that what is now called the “Gospel of Nicodemus” in part repre- 
sents the “Acts of Pilate,” but such an opinion is not at all probable. 
There are documents still extant bearing Pilate’s name, but not one 
of them is genuine. Cowper’s “ Apocryphal Gospels” contains them 
all, with full details. 

xxvii. 9. The passage nere ascribed to Jeremiah is loosely quoted 


- 


from Zech. xi. 12, 13, and differs both from the Septuagint and the 
Hebrew. The name of Jeremiah is foundin most copies and versions. 
The Syriac Peshito reads, “ that which was spoken by the prophet,” 
and a few other authorities omit the name of Jeremiah, while a few 
have Zechariah. The difficulty was noticed by Jerome, and still 
earlier by Origen, and no decisive explanation of it has been dis- 
covered. One important suggestion is that the quotation originally 
formed part of the writings of Jeremiah, which by mistake the Jaws 
165 
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that it was not his guilt but his goodness that they were provoked at; and 
for this reason he noped to bring him off by the people's act, and that they 
would be for his release. When David was envied by Saul, he was the darling 
of the people, and any one that heard the hosannas with which Christ was but 
a few days ago brought into Jerusalem, would have thought that he had been 
so, and that Pilate might safely have referred this matter to the commonalty, 
especially when so notorious a,rogue was set up as rival with him for their 
favours. But it proved otherwise. ak 

4th. While Pilate was thus labouring the matter, he was confirmed in his 
unwillingness to condemn Jesus by a message sent him from his wife, ver. 19, 
by way of caution, “Have thou nothing to do with that just man,” together 
with the reason, “for I have suffered many things this day, in a dream, because 
of him.” Probably this message was delivered to Pilate publicly, in the hearing 
of all that were present, for it was intended to be a warning not to him only, 
but to the prosecutors. Observe, Z é st ayes 

First. The special providence of God in sending this dream to Pilate’s wife; 
it is not likely that she had heard any thing before concerning Christ, at least, 
not so as to occasion her dreaming of him, but it was immediately from God: 
perhaps she was one of the “devout and honourable women,” and had some 
dense of religion; yet God revealed himself by dreams to some that had not, as 
to Nebuchadnezzar. She “suffered many things” in this dream; whether she 
dreamed of the cruel usage of an innocent person, or of the judgments that 
would fall upon those that had any hand in his death, or both, it seems it was 
a frightful dream, and her thoughts troubled her, as Dan. ii. 15. Note, The 
Father of spirits has many ways of access to the spirits of men, and “can seal 
their instructions in a dream, or vision of the night,” Job xxxiii. 15; yet to those 
who have the written word, God more ordinarily speaks by conscience on a 
waking bed, than by dreams, when “deep sleep fails uponmen.” : 

Secondly. The tenderness and care of Pilate’s wife in sending this caution 
thereupon to her husband, “Have thou nothing to do with that just man.” 
Ist. This was an honourable testimony to our Lord Jesus, witnessing for him 
that he was ‘a just man: even then when he was persecuted as the worst of 
malefactors, when his friends were afraid to appear in defence of him, God 
made even those that were strangers and enemies to speak in his favour; when 
Peter denied him, Judas confessed him; when the chief priests pronounced him 
guilty of death, Pilate declared he found no fault in him; when the women 
that loved him stood afar off, Pilate’s wife, that knew little of him, showed a 
concern for him. Note, God will not leave himself without witnesses to the 
truth and equity of his cause, even then when it seems to be most spitefully run 
down by its enemies, and most shamefully deserted by its friends. 2nd. It was 
a fair warning to Pilate, “ Have thou nothing to do with him.” Note, God has 
many ways of giving checks to sinners in their sinful pursuits; and it is a great 
mercy to have such checks from providence, from faithful friends, and from our 
Own consciences, and our great duty to hearken to them. “ © do not this 
abominable thing which the Lord hates,” is what we may hear said to us when 
we are entering into temptation, if we will but regard it. Pilate’s lady sent 
him this warning out of the loye she had to him; she feared not a rebuke from 
him for meddling with that which belonged not to her, but, let_him take it how 
he would, she would give him the caution, Note, It is an instance of true 
love to our friends and relations to do what we can to keep them from sin; and 
the nearer any are to us, and the greater affection we have for them, the more 
solicitous we should be not to suffer sin to come or lie upon them, Lev. xix. 17. 
The best friendship is friendship to the soul, We are not told how Pilate 
turned this off; it is like with a jest, but by his proceeding against this just man 
it appears he did not regard it. Thus faithful admonitions are made light of 
when they are given as warnings against sin; but will not be so easily made 
light of when they shall be reflected upon as aggravations of sin. 

5th. The chief priests and the elders were busy all this while to influence the 
peaple in favour of Barabbas, ver. 20: they “persuaded the multitude,” both 

y themselves and their emissaries, whom they sent abroad among them, “ that 
they should ask Barabbas, and destroy Jesus;” suggesting that this Jesus was 
a deceiver, in league with Satan, an enemy to their church and temple; that if 
he were let alone the Romans would come and take away their place and 
nation ; that Barabbas, though an ill man, yet having not the interest that Jesus 
had, could not do so much mischief. Thus they managed the mob, who other- 
wise were well affected to Jesus; and if they had not been so much at the beck 
of their priests would never have done such a preposterous thing, as to prefer 
Barabbas before Jesus. Here, First. We cannot but look upon these wicked 
pricsta with indignation ; by the law, in “matters of controversy between 
»lood and blood,” the people were to be guided by the priests, and to do as 
they informed them, Deu. xvii. 8. This great power put into their hands 
they wretchedly abused, and the leaders of the people caused them to err. 
Secondly. We cannot but look upon the deluded people with pity: “I have 
compassion on the multitude” to see them hurried thus violently to so great 
wickedness, to see them thus priest-ridden, and falling into the ditch with their 
blind leaders. 

6th. Being thus overruled by the priests, at length they made their choice, 
ver. 21, ““ Whether of the twain,” saith Pilate, “will ye that I release unto 
you?” hoping he had gained his point to have Jesus released. But to his great 
surprise they said, “ Barabbas;” as if his crimes we less, and therefore he less 
deserved to die; or as if his merits were greater, and therefore he better de- 
served to live. ‘The cry for Barabbas was so universal, one and all, that there 
was no colour to demand a poll between the candidates. 
heavens, at this, and thou, O earth, be horribly afraid!” 
pretended to reason or religion guilty of such 
wickedness! ‘This was it that Peter charged so home upon them, Acts iii. 14: 
“Ye desired a murderer to be granted you;” yet multitudes, 'who choose the 
world rather than God for their ruler and portion, thus choose their own 
delusions. 

2. Their pressing earnestl 
amazed at their choice of 


to have Jesus crucified, ver. 22, 23. Pilate being 
arabbas, was willing to hope it was rather froma 
fondness for him than from an enmity to Jesus, and therefore puts it to them, 
“What shall I do then with Jesus?” ‘Shall f release him likewise, for the 
eee honour of your feast ? Or will you leave it to me?’ No; “they all said, 

et him be crucified.” ‘That death they desired he might die, because it was 
looked upon as the most scandalous ath ignominious, and they hoped thereby 
to make his followers ashamed to own him and their relation to him. It was 
absurd for them to prescribe to the judge what sentence he should pass, but 
their malice and rage made them forget all rules of order and decency, and 
turned a court of justice into a riotous, routous, and seditious assembly. Now 
was truth fallen in the street, and equity could not enter; where one looked 
for judgment behold oppression, the worst kind of oppression; for righteous- 
ness behold a cry, the worst cry that ever was—Crucify, crucify, the Lord of 
glory! Though they that cried thus, perhaps, were not the same persons that the 
other day had cried, Hosanna; yet see what a change was made upon the face 
of the populacy in a little time: when he rode in triumph into 
general were the acclamations of praise, that one would have thought he had no 
enemies ; but now when he was led in triumph to Pilate’s judgment seat, so 
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general were the outuries of enmity, that one would think he had no friends, 
Such revolutions are there in this changeable world, through which our way te 
heaven lies, as our Master’s did, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and 
good report, counter-changed, 2 Cor. vi. 8, that we may not be lifted up hy 
honour, as if when we are applauded and caressed we had made our nest 
among the stars, and should die in that nest ; nor yet be dejected or pepbhc 
by dishonour, as if when we were despised and trampled upon we were trodden 
to the lowest hell, from which there is no redemption. Vides tu istos qui te 
laudant ; omnes aut sunt hostes, aut (quod in @quo est) esse possunt—' You 
observe those who applaud you—either they are all your enemies, or, which 
is equivalent, they may become so.’ Seneca, de V. Now as to this aemand, 
we are further told, ; 

Ist. How Pilate objected against it: “ Why, what evil hath he done?” A proper 
question to ask before we censure any in common discourse, much more for a 
paces to ask before he pass a sentence of death. Note, It is much for the 

onour of the Lord Jesus, that though he suffered as an evildoer, yet neither 
his judge nor his prosecutors could find that he had done any evil. Had he 
done any evil against God? No; he always did those things that pleased him. 
Had he done any evil against the civil government? No; as he did himself so 
he taught others to “render to Cesar the things that were Cesar’s.” Had he 
done any evil against the public peace? No; he did not strive or cry, nor did 
his kingdom come with observation. Had he done any evil to particular per- 
sons? ‘ Whose ox had he taken, or whom had he defrauded?” No; so far 
from that, that he “ went about doing good.” This repeated assertion of his 
unspotted innocency plainly intimates that he died to satisfy for the sins of 
others ; for if it had not been for our transgressions that he was thus wounded, 
and for our offences that he was delivered up, and that upon his own voluntary 
undertaking to atone for them, I see not how these extraordinary sufferings of 
a person that had never thought, said, or done, anything amiss could be recon- 
ciled with the justice and equity of that Providence that governs the world, 
and at least permitted this to be done in it. 

2nd. How they insisted upon it: “‘They cried out the more, Let him be 
crucified.” They do not go about to show any evil he had-done, but, right or 
wrong, he must be crucified; quitting all pretensions to the proof of the pre- 
mises, they resolve to hold the conclusion, and what was wanting in evidence 
to make up in clamour ; this unjust judge was wearied by importunity into an 
unjust sentence, as he in the parable into a just one, Lu. xviii. 4, and the causo 
carried purely by noise. ‘ : 

Abealy, Here is the devolving of the guilt of Christ’s blood upon the people 
an riests. 

1. Pilate endeavours to transfer it from himself, ver. 24. 

Ist. He sees it to no purpose to contend. What he said, First. Would do nc 
good, “he could prevail nothing ;” he could not convince them what an unjust, 
unreasonable thing it was for him to condemn a man whom he believed innocent. 
and whom they could not prove guilty. See how strong the stream of Lust and 
rage sometimes is, neither authority nor reason will prevail to give check to it. 
Nay, Secondly. It was more likely to do hurt; he saw “that rather a tumult 
was made;” this rude and brutish people fell to high words, and began to 
threaten Pilate what they would do if he did not gratify them; and how great a 
matter might this fire kindle, especially when the priests, those great incen- 
diaries, blew the coals. Now this turbulent, tumultuous temper of the Jews. 
by which Pilate was awed to condemn Christ against his conscience, contributed 
more than anything to the ruin of that nation not long after ; for their frequen 
insurrections provoked the Romanus to destroy them, though they had 1oheed 
them; and their inveterate quarrels among themselves aaas them an easy prey, 
to the common enemy: thus their sin was their ruin. Observe how easily we 
may be mistaken in the inclination of the common people; the priests were 
apprehensive that their endeavours to seize Christ would have caused an up- 
roar, especially on the feast day; but it proved that Pilate’s endeayour to save 
him caused an uproar, and that on the feast day: so uncertain are the senti- 
ments of the crowd. 

2nd. ‘This puts him into a great strait, betwixt the peace of his own mind and 
the peace of the city; he is loath to condemn an innocent man, and yet loath to 
disoblige the people, and raise a devil that would not be soon laid. Had he 
steadily and resolutely adhered to the sacred laws of justice, as a judge ought 
to do, he had not been in any perplexity; the matter was plain and past dispute, 
that a man in whom was found no fault, ought not to be crucified upon any 
pretence whatsoever; nor must an unjust thing be done to gratify any man or 
company of men in the world; the cause is soon decided: Fiat justitia, ruat 
celum— Let justice be done, though heaven and earth come together’ It 
wickedness proceed from the wicked, though they be priests, yet my hand shall 
not be upon him. 

3rd. Pilate thinks to trim the matter, and to pacify both the people and his 
own conscience too, by doing it and yet disowning it, acting the a and yet 
acquitting himself from it at the same time. Such absurdities and se f-contita- 
dictions do they run upon whose convictions are strong, but their corruptions 
stronger; “ Happy is he,” saith the apostle, Rom. xiv. 22, “ that condemneth not 
himself in that thing which he allows ;” or, which is all one, that allows not 
himself im that thing which he condemns. Now Pilate endeavours to clear 
himself from the guilt: 

First. By a sign: “‘ He took water, and washed his hands before the mul- 
titude,” not as if he thought thereby to cleanse himself from any guilt con. 
tracted before God, but to acquit himself before the people, from so much as 
contracting any guilt in this matter; as if he should say, ‘If it be done, bear 
witness it is none of my doing.” He borrowed the ceremony from that law 
which appointed it to be used for the clearing of the country from the guilt of 
an undiscovered murder, Deu. xxi. 6, 7; and he used it the more to affect the 
people with the conviction he was under of the prisoner’s innocency ; and pro- 

ably such was the noise of the rabble, that if he had not used some such 
surprising sign in the view of them all, he could not have been heard. 

a By a saying, in which, 1st. He clears himself, “ f am innocent of 
the blood of this just person:” what nonsense was this; to condemn him, and 
yet protest he is innocent of his blood! but for men to protest against a thing 
and yet to practise it, is only to proclaim that they sin against their consciences ; 
and though Pilate professed his innocency, God chargeth him with guilt, 
Acts iv. 27. Some think to justify themselves by pleading that their hands were 
not in the sin; but David kills by the sword of the children of Ammon, and 
Ahab by the elders of Jezreel; Pilate here thinks to justify himself by pleading 
that his heart was not in the action; but that is an averment which will never 
be admitted: Protestatio non valet contra factum—‘in vain does he protest 
against the deed, which at the same time he perpetrates.’ 2nd. He cast it 
upon the priests and people, “See ye toit ;” ‘if it must be done, I cannot help it, 
do you answer it before God and the world.’ Note, Sin is a brat that nobody 
is willing to own; and many deceive themselves with this, that they shall bear 
no blame if they can but find any to lay the blame upon; but it is not so easy a 
thing to transfer the guilt of sin as many think it is. The condition of him that 
is infected with the plague is not the less Canyier Dike either for his catching the 
infection from others, or his communicating the infection to others: we may be 


a 


ascribed to Zechariah. Another is that the Syriac represents the 
oriyinal reading, to which somebody at a very early date added 
wrongly the name of Jeremiah. Some have maintained that the 
error belongs to the evangelist himself, but the safest course is to 
leave it as a problem not yet clearly solved. 

_ xxvii, 11, To the very direct question of Pilate, Jesus gave as 
direct an answer, the words “Thou sayest” being equivalent to an 
afhrmative, 
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xxvii. 16. The word “notable,” or distinguished, may refer to the 
position of Barabbas in society, or it may merely mean that he was 
well known and notorious. We prefer the latter explanation. The 
name is Syriac, meaning “a father’s son,” perhaps because re- 
sembling his father when an infant, perhaps because his father’s 
favourite (Prov. iv. 3). Dean Alford says the name was not an un- 
common one, and possibly it was not. ; a { 


xxvii. 19. The incident recorded here has been taken advantage 
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tempted to sin, but cannot be forced. The priests threw it upon Judas, “See 
thou toit;” an now Pilate throws it npon them, “See ye to it;” “for with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you.” 

2. The pr ests and people consented to take the guilt upon themselves; they 
a lsaid, “His blood be on us, and on our children:” ‘we are so well assured 
that there is neither sin nor danger in putting him to death, that we are willing 
te run the hazard of it? as if the guilt would do harm to them or theirs. They 
saw that it was the dread of guilt that made Pilate hesitate, and that he was 

etting over this difficulty by a faney of transferring it; to prevent the return of 

esitation, and to confirm him in that fancy, they in the heat of their rage 
agreed to it rather than lose the prey they had in their hands, and cried, “ His 
blood be upon us.” Now, 

Ist. By this they designed to indemnify Pilate, that is, to make him think himself 
mdemuified, by becoming bound to Divine justice to save him harmless. But 
those that are themselves bankrupts and beggars will never be admitted 
security for others. nor taken as a bail for them. None could bear the sin of 
others but he that had none of his own to answer for; it is a bold undertaking, 
and too big for any creature, to become bound for a sinner to Almighty God. 

2nd. But they did really imprecate wrath and vengeance upon themselves and 
their posterity. What a desperate word was this, and how little did they 
think what was the direful import of it! nor to what an abyss of misery it 
would bring them and theirs! Christ had lately told them, that upon them 
would “come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from that of 
righteous Abel;” but as if that were too little, they here imprecate upon 
themselves the cuilt of that blood, which was more precious than all the rest, 
and the guilt of which would lie heavier. O the daring presumption of wilful 
Fh ndoaioy that run upon God, upon his neck, and defy his justice! Job xv. 25, 26. 

serve, 

first. How cruel they were in their imprecation; they not only imprecated 
the punishment of this sin upon themselves, but upon their children too, even 
those that were yet unborn, without so much as limiting the entail of the curse, 
as God himself had been pleased to limit it, to the third and fourth generation. 
It was madness to pull it upon themselves, but the height of barbarity to entail 
it on their posterity. Sure they were like the ostrich, hardened against their 
young ones, as though they were not theirs. What a dreadful conveyance was this 
of guilt and wrath to them and their heirs for,ever, and this delivered by joint 
consent, nemine contradicente— unanimously,’ as their own act and deed, which 
certainly amounted to a forfeiture and defeasance of that ancient charter, “I 
will be a God to thee, and to thy seed;” their entailing the curse of the 
Messiah’s blood upon their nation, cut off the entail of the blessings of that 
blood from their families, that, according to another promise made to Abraham 
in him all the families of the earth might be blessed. See what enemies wicke 
men are to their own children and families; those that damn their own souls, 
care not how many they take to hell with them. 

Secondly. How righteous God was in his retribution according to this impre- 
eation; they said, “ His blood be.on us, and on our children,” and God said 
Amen to it, so shall thy doom be; as they loved cursing, so it came upon them. 
The wretched remains of that abandoned people feel it to this day; from the 
time they imprecated this blood upon them they were followed with one judg- 
ment after another, till they were quite laid waste, and made an astonishment, 
a hissing, and a by-word; yet on some of them, and some of theirs, this blood 
came not to condemn them, but to save them: Divine mercy upon their repent- 
ing and believing cut off this entail; and then the promise was again to them, 
and to their children. God is better to us and ours than we are. 


26 Then released he Barabbas unto them: and 
when he had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be 
crucified. 27 Then the soldiers of the governor 
took Jesus into the common hall, and gathered 
unto him the whole band of soldiers, 28 And they 
stripped him, and put on him a scarlet robe. 29 
And when they had platted a crown of thorns, they 
put 2 upon his head, and a reed in his right hand: 
and they bowed the knee before him, and mocked 
him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews! 30 And they 
spit upon him, and took the reed, and smote him on 
the head. 31 And after that they had mocked 
him, they took the robe off from him, and put his 
own raiment on him, and led him away to crucify 
him. 32 And as they came out, they found a man 
of Cyrene, Simon by name: lim they compelled to 


bear his cross. 


In these verses we have the preparatives for, and prefaces to, the crucifixion 
of our Lord Jesus. Here is, First, The sentence passed and the warrant signed 
for his execution, and this immediately, the same hour. : 

1. Barabbas was released, that notorious criminal; if he had not been put in 
competition with Christ for the favour of the people, it is likely he had died for 
his crimes, but that proved the means of his escape, to intimate that Christ was 
condemned for this purpose, that sinners, even the chief of sinners, might be 
released; he was delivered up that we might be delivered, whereas the com- 
mon instance of Divine providence is, that “the wicked is a ransom for the 
righteous, and the transgressor for the upright,” Pr. xxi. 18; xi. 18. In this 
unparalleled instance of Divine grace the upright is a ransom for the transgres- 
sors, the just for the unjust. : ‘ 

2. Jesus was scourged : this was an ignominious, cruel punishment, especially 
as it was inflicted by the Romans, who were not under the moderation of the 
Jewish law, which forbade scourgings above forty stripes, and most un- 
reasonably inflicted on one that was sentenced to die; the rods were not to 
introduce the axes, but supersede them. Thus the Scripture was fulfilled: 
“ The ploughers ploughed on my back,” Ps. exxix. 3; and Jsa. 1. 6, “1 gave my 
baek to the smiters ;” and Jsa. liii. 5, ‘‘ By his stripes we are healed;” he was 
Chastised with whips, that we might not be for ever chastised with scorpions. 


of by the framers of legends, who say the wife of Pilate was called 
Procla, or Claudia Procula. The so-called “Gospel of Nicodemus” 
(chap. ii.) represents Pilate as more than hinting that his wife had 
embraced Jewish religious opinions. The Greek Church comme- 
morates Procla on October 28th, and the Ethiopie calendar contains 
both her name and that of Pilate. The reason is, that Pilate 
attested the innocence of Jesus, and Procla sought to effect his 
deliverance from the Jews. 
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3. He was then “delivered to be erucified:” though his chastisement was in 
order to our peace, yet there is no peace made but by “the blood of his cross, 
Col. i. 20: therefore the scourging is not enough, he must be crucified; a kind of 
death used only among the Romans, the manner of it such as that it seems to 
be the result of wit and cruelty in combination, each putting forth itself to the 
utmost to make death in the highest degree terrible and miserable. A cross 
was set up in the ground, to which the hands and feet were nailed, on which 
nails the weight of the body hung, till it died of the pain. ‘This was the death 
to which Christ was condemned, that he might answer the type of the brazen 
serpent lifted up upon a pole: it was a bloody death,—a painful, shameful, 
cursed death ; it was so miserable a death, that merciful princes appointed those 
who were condemned to it by the law to be strangled first, and ihex nailed to 
the cross: so Julius Cesar did by some pirates, Sueton.1.i. Constantine, the 
first Christian emperor, by an edict abolished the use of that punishment among 
the Romans, Sozomen, Hist. 1. i. c. 8. Ne salutare signum subserviret ad per- 
niciem—‘ that the symbol of salvation might not be subservient to the victims’ 
destruction.’ 

Secondly. The barbarous treatment which the soldiers gave him, while things 
were getting ready for his execution. When he was condemned, he ought to 
have had some time allowed him to prepare for death; there was a law made 
by the Roman senate in Tiberius’s time, perhaps upon complaint of this and 
the like precipitation, that the execution of criminals should be deferred 
at least ten days after sentence, Sueton. in Tiber. e. 25; but there were 
scarce allowed so many minutes to our Lord Jesus; nor had he any breathing 
time during those minutes: it was a crisis, and there were no lucid intervals 
allowed him, “deep called unto deep,” and the storm continued without any 
intermission. iy 

When he was “delivered to be crucified,” that was enough; they that kill the 
body, yield there is no more that they can do; but Christ’s enemies will do 
more, and if it be possible wrap up a thousand deaths in one. Though Pilate 
peeeene ren him innocent, yet his soldiers, his guards, set themselves to abuse 

im, being swayed more by the fury of the prem against him, than by their 
master’s testimony for him; the Jewish rabble infected the Roman ackdiery; 
or perhaps it was not so much in spite to him, as to make sport for themselves, 
that they thus abused him. They understood that he pretended to a crown, 
and to taunt him with that gave them some diversion, and an opportunity to 
make themselves and one another merry. Note, It is an argument of a base, 
servile, sordid spirit to insult over those that are in misery, and to make the 
calamities of any matter of sport and merriment. Observe, 

1. Where this was done; in “the common hall.” The governor’s house, which 
should have been a shelter to the wronged and abused, is made the theatre of 
this barbarity. I wonder the governor, who was so desirous to acquit himself 
from the blood of this just person, would suffer this to be done in his house. 
Perhaps he did not order it to be done, but he connived at it; and those in 
authority will be accountable not only for the wickedness which they do, or 
appoint, but for that which they do not restrain, when it is in the power of 
their hands. Masters of families should not suffer their houses to be the places 
of abuse to any, nor their servants to make sport with the sins, or miseries, or 
religion of others. 

2. Who were concerned in it. ‘‘ They gathered the whole band;” the soldiers 
that were to attend the execution would have the whole regiment (at least five 
hundred, some think twelve or thirteen hundred,) to share in the diversion. If 
Christ was thus made a spectacle, let none of his followers think it strange to 
be so used, 1 Cor. iv. 9; Heb. x. 33. 

3. What particular indignities were done him: 

Ist. “ They stripped him,” ver. 28. The shame of nakedness came in with 
sin, Gen. iii. 7; and therefore Christ, when he came to satisfy for sin, and take 
it away, was made naked, and submitted to that shame, that he might prepare 
for us white raiment to cover us, Rev. iii. 18. 

2nd. They “ put on hima scarlet robe;” some old red cloak, such as the Ro- 
man soldiers wore, in imitation of the scarlet robes which kings and emperore 
wore, thus upbraiding him with his being called a king. ‘This sham of majesty 
they put upon him in his dress, when nothing but meanness and misery appeared 
in his countenance, only to expose him to the spectators as the more ridiculous ; 
yet there was something of mystery in it: this was he that was red in his ap- 

arel, Isa. lxiii. 1, 2; that washed his garments in wine, Gen. xlix. 10; therefore 
he was dressed in ascarlet robe. Our sins wereas scarlet and crimson ; Christ's 
being clad in a scarlet robe, signified his bearing our sins, to his shame, in his 
own body upon the tree, that we might wash our robes and make them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. : : 

3rd. They “platted a crown of thorns, and put it upon his head,” ver. 29. 
This was to carry on the humour of making him a mock king; yet, had they 
intended it only for a reproach, they might have platted a crown of straw or 
rushes, but they designed it to be paintul to him, and to be literally, what 
crowns are said to be figuratively, lined with thorns; he that invented this 
abuse, it is likely, valued himself upon the wit of it; but there was a mystery in 
it. irst. Thorns came in with sin, and were part of the curse that was the 
product of sin, Gen. iii. 18. Therefore Christ being made a curse for us, and 
dying to remove the curse from us, felt the pain an smart of those thorns, nay, 
and binds them as a crown to him, Job xxx. 36, for his sufferings for us were 
his glory. Secondly. Now he answered the type of Abraham’s ram that was 
caught in the thicket, and so offered up instead of Isaac, Gen. xxii. 13. Thirdly. 
Thorns signify afflictions, 2 Chr. xxxiil. 11. These Christ put into a crown, so 
much did he alter the property of them to them that are his, and give them 
cause to “glory in tribulation,” and made it to work for them a weight of glory. 
Fourthly. Christ was crowned with thorns, to shew that his kingdom was not 
of this world, nor the glory of it worldly glory, but is attended here with bunds 
and afflictions, while the glory of it is to be revealed. Fifthly. It was the cus- 
tom of some heathen nations to bring their sacrifices to the altars crowned with 
garlands; these thorns were the garlands with which this great sacrifice was 
crowned. Sixthly. These thorns, it is likely, fetched blood from his blessed 
head, which trickled down his face “like the precious ointment” (typifying the 
blood of Christ with which he consecrated himself) “upon the head, which 
ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard,” Ps. cxxxiii. 2. Thus when he 
came to espouse to himself his love, his dove, his undefiled church, “ his head 
was filled with dew, and his locks with the drops of the night,” Cant. v. 2. 

4th. They “put a reed in his right hand;” this was intended for a mock 
sceptre, another of the insignia of the majesty they jeered him with, as if this 
were a sceptre good enough for such a king, as was like “a reed shaken with 
the wind, ch. xi. 7; like sceptre, like kingdom, both weak and wavering, and 
withering and worthless; but they were guite mistaken, for his throne is “ for 
ever and ever, and the sceptre of his kingdom is a right sceptre,” Ps. xlv. 6. 

5th. “ They bowed the knee before him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, King 
of the Jews.” Having made him a sham king, they thus made a jest of doing 
homage to him, thus ridiculing his pretensions to sovereignty, as Joseph's 
brethren, Gen. xxxvii. 8, “shalt thou indeed reign over us?” But as they were 
afterwards compelled to do obeisance to him, and enrich his dreams, so these 
here bowed the knee in scorn to him, who was soon after this exalted to the 


xxvii. 24. The use of water was enjoined upon the Jews (Deut. 
xxi. 6, 7) in purging themselves from the guilt of murder. Similar 
emblematic usages were known among the Greeks and Romans, but 
they were more frequent among the Jews, and hence probably the 
act of Pilate. 

xxvii. 26. Crucifixion, or impalement, was practised by several 
ancient nations. Before execution the criminal was often scourged. 
Hence Lucian, “ In my opinion be ought to be crucified, having been 
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right hand of God, that “to his name every knee might bow,” or break before 
him. Iti is ill jesting with that which, sooner or later, will come in earnest. 

6th. “They spit upon him:” thus he had been abused in the high priest’s hall, 
ch. xxvi. 67. In doing homage, the subject kissed the sovereign in token of his 
allegiance ; thus Samuel kissed Saul, and we are bid to “ kiss the Son;” but 
they, in this mock homage, instead of kissing him spat in his face; that blessed 
face, which outshines the sun, and before which the angels cover theirs, was 
thus polluted. It is strange that the sons of men should ever do such a piece 
of villany, and that the Son of God should ever suffer such a piece of ignominy. 

ith. T hey “took the reed, and smote him on the head.” That which they 
had made the mock ensign of his royalty, they now make the real instrument of 
their cruelty, and his pain. They smote him, it is probable, upon the crown of 
thorns, and so struck them into his head, that they might wound it the deeper, 
which made the more $ ort for them, to whom his pain was the greatest plea- 
sure. Thus was he “despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” All this misery and shame he ‘underwent that he might 
purchase for us everlasting life, and joy, and glory. 

Thirdly. The conveying of him to the place of execution. After they had 
mocked and abused him, as long as aE thought fit, they then “ took the robe 
off from him,” to signify their divesting him of all that kingly authority they had 
invested him with, by putting it on him; and they put his own raiment on him, 
because that was to fall to the soldiers’ share that were employed in the execu- 
ticn. ‘They took off the robe, but no mention is made of their taking off the 
crown of thorns, whence it is commonly supposed (though there is no certainty 
of it) that he was crucified with that on his head ; for, as he is a priest upon his 
throne, so he was a king upon his cross. Christ was led to be crucified in his 
own raiment, because he himself was to “bear our sins in his own body upon 
= tree.” And here, ; 

“They lead him away to be crucified. “ He was led as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ten” as a sacrifice to the altar. We may well imagine how they hurried him on, 
and dragged him along with all the speed possible, lest any thing should inter- 
vene to prevent the glutting of their cruel rage with his precious blood. It is 
likely they now loaded him with taunts and reproaches, and treated him as the 
offscouring of all things. They led him away out of the city, for Christ, “that 
he might sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered without the gate,” 
Heb. xiii. 12, as if he that was the glory of them that waited for redemption 
in Jerusalem, were not worthy to live among them. To this he himself had 
an eye. when, in the parable, he speaks of his being cast out of the vineyard, 
ch Xxii. 39, 

They compelled Simon of Cyrene to bear his cross, ver. 30. It seems at 
first he carried the cross himself, as Isaac carried the wood for the burnt 
offering, which was to burn him. ‘And this was intended, as other things, both 
for pain andshame tohim. But, after a while, they took the cross off from him, 
either, Ist. In compassion to him, because they saw it was too great a load for 
him. We can hardly think they had any consideration of that ; et it teaches 
us that God considers the frame of his people, and will not ‘ “suffer them to be 
tempted above what they are able;” he gives them some breathing-time, but 
they must expect that the cross will return, and the lucid intervals only give 
them space to prepare for the next fit. But, gnd. Perhaps it was because 
he could not, with the cross on his back, go forward so fast as they would 
have him. Or, 3rd. They were afraid lest he should faint away under the 
load of his cross, and die, and so prevent what their malice further intended 
to do against him. hus even the tender mercies of the wicked, which seem 
to be so, are really cruel. Taking the cross off from him, they compelled one 
Simon of Cyrene, pressing him to the service by the authority of the governor 
or the priests. It was a reproach, and none would do it but by compulsion. 
Some think this Simon was a disciple of Christ, at least a well-wisher to him, 
and they knew it, and therefore put this upon him. Note, All that will. -ap= 
prove. themselves ‘disciples indeed, must follow Christ, “ bearing his cross,” 
ch. xvi. 14; “bearing his reproach,” Heb. xiii. 13; we must know “the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings” for us, and patiently submit to all the sufferings for him 
we are called out to; for those only shall reign with him that suffer with him, 
shall sit with him in his kingdom that drink of his cup, and are baptized with 
his baptism. 


33 And when they were come unto a place called 
Golgotha, that is to s»y, a place ofa skull, 34 They 
gave him vinegar to drink mingled with gall: and 
when he had tasted thereof, he would not drink. 
35 And they crucified him, and parted his garments, 

easting lots: that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, They parted my garments 
among them, and upon my vesture did they cast 
lots. 36 And sitting down they watched him there ; 
37 And set up over lis head his accusation written, 
THIS IS JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
38 Then were there two thieves crucified with him, 
one on the right hand, and another on the left. 39 
And they that passed ‘by reviled him, wagging their 
heads, 40 And saying, Thou that destroyest the 
temple, and buildest i in three days, save thyself. 
If thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross. 
41 Likewise also the aes priests mocking him, with 
the scribes and elders said, 42 He saved others ; : 
himself he cannot save. If Re a the King of Israel, 
let him now come down from the cross, efit we sill 
believe him. 43 He trusted in God; let him deliver 


ire ourgéd;”! and Lit; Somes wiho nw boon rind ae ot eave | @ lke aa alan Nae scourged ;” and Livy, “Some, who had been ringleaders of the 
conspiracy at Etruria, the pretor scourged with rods and then 
crucified.” Millington’s “Testimony of the Heathen” gives other 
examples. 

xxvii. 27. The soldiers were Roman soldiers, who at once pro- 
ceeded to execute their commission. The common hall is called the 
Pretorium in the Greek, where the term seems to be used of the 
place whee the guards were stationed. The residence of Pilate as a 
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him now, if he will have lim: for he said, I am the 
Son of God. 44 The thieves also, which were cru- 
cified with him, cast the same in his teeth. 45 Now 
from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the 
land unto the ninth hour. 46 And about the ninth 
hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, Eh, 
lama sabachthani? tliat is to say, My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me? 47 Some of them that 
stood there, when they heard that, said, This man 
ealleth for Elias. 48 And straightway one of them 
ran, and took a spunge, and filled 2 with vinegar, and 

ut it on a reed, and gave him to drink. 49 The 
rest said, Let be let us see whether Elias will come 
to save him. 


We have here the crucifixion of our Lord Jesus. 
ou Lord Jesus was put to death. 

They came to a place called Golgotha, near adjoining to Jerusalem, pro- 
Behl the common place of execution. If he had had a house of his own in 
Jerusalem, probably, for his greater disgrace, they would have crucitied him 
before his own door. But now, in the same place where criminals were sacri- 
ficed to the justice of the government, was our Lord Jesus sacrificed to the 
justice of God. Some think it is called the place of a skull, because it was the 
common charnel-house, where the bones and skulls of dead men were laid 
together out of the way, lest people should touch them, and be defiled there- 
by. Here lay the trophies of death’s victory over multitudes of the children 
of men; and when, by dying, Christ would destroy death, he added this cir- 
cumstance of honour to his victory, that he triumphed over death upon his own 

unghil 

2. There they crucified him, ver. 35; nailed his hands and feet to the cross, 
and then reared it up, and him hanging on it; for so the manner of the Romans 
was to crucify. Let our hearts be touched with the feeling of that exquisite 
pain which our blessed Saviour now endured, and let us look upon him who 

was thus pierced, and mourn. Was ever sorrow like unto his sorrow? And 
when we behold what manner of death he died, let us in that behold with what 
manner of iove he loved us. 

Secondly. The barbarous and abusive treatment they gave him, in which 
their wit and malice vied which should excel; as if death, zreat a death, 
were not bad enough, they contrived to add to ‘the bitterness ecto of it. 

1. By the drink they provided for him before he was nailed to the cross, ver. 34. 
It was usual to have a cup of spiced wine for those to drink of that_were to be 
put to death, according to Solomon’s direction, Pr. xxxi. 6, 7, ‘Give strong 
drink to-him that is ready to perish;” but with that cup which Christ was to 
drink of, they mingled wormwood and gall, to make it sour and bitter. This 
signified, Ist, The sin of man, which is a root of bitterness, “ bearing gall and 
wormwood,” Deu. xxix. 18. The sinner perhaps rolls it under his tongue as n 
sweet morsel, but to God it is grapes of gall, Dew. xxxii. 32. It was so to the 
Lord Jesus when he bore our sins, and, sooner or later, it will be so to the sin- 
ner himself, bitterness at the latter end, more bitter than death, cel. vii. 26. 
2nd. It signified the wrath of God; that cup which his Father put into his 
hand, a bitter cup indeed, like the bitter water which caused the curse, 
Num. v.18. This anu they offered him, as was literally foretold, Ps. lxix, 21, 
And, First. He tasted thereof, and so had the worst of it; took the bitter taste 
into his mouth; he let no bitter cup go by him untasted, When he was makin 
atonement for all our sinful tasting of forbidden fruit, now he was tasting death 
in its full bitterness. Secondly. He would not drink it, because he would not 
have the best of it; would have nothing like an opiate to lessen his sense of 
pain; for he would die so as to feel himself die, because he had so much work 
to do, as our high priest, in his suffering work. 

2; By the dividing of his garments, ver. 35. When they nailed him to the 
cross, they stripped him of his garments, at least his upper garments; for by sin 
we were made naked to our shame, and thus he purchased for us white raiment 
to cover us. If we be at any time stripped of our comforts for Christ, let us 
bear it patiently ; he was stripped for us. Enemies may strip us of our clothes 
but cannot strip us of our best comforts ; cannot take from us the garments of 
praise. The clothes of those that are executed are the executioner’s fee. Four 
soldiers were employed in crucifying Christ, and they must each of them have 
ashare. His upper garment, if it were divided, would be of no use to any of 
them, and therefore they agreed to cast lots for it. Ist. Some think the gar- 
ment was so fine and rich that it was worth contending for; but that agreed 
not with the poverty Christ appeared in. 2nd. Perhaps they had heard of those 
that had been cured by touching the hem of his garment, and they thought it 
valuable for some magic virtue in it. Or, 3rd. They hoped to get money of his 
friends for such a sacred relic. Or, 4th. Because, in derision, they would seem 
to put a value upon it as royal clothing. Or, 5th. It was for diver sion, to pass 
away the time while they waited for his death, they Lea play a ame at dice 
for the clothes; but, whatever they desi gned, the Word of God was herein 
accomplished. In that famous Psalm, the Atet words of which Christ made use 
of upon the cross, it was said, “they parted my garments among them, and cast 
lots upon my vesture,” Ps. xxii. 18, which was never true of David, but looks 
primarily at Christ, of whom David in spirit spake: then is the offence of this 
part of the cross ceased ; for it appears to have been “ by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God.” Christ stripped himself of his glories to divide 
them among us. They now sat down and watched him, ver. 36. The chief 
priests were careful, no doubt, in setting this guard, lest the people, whom the 
still stood in awe of, should rise and rescue him. But Providence so ordere 
it, that those who were appointed to watch him, thereby became unexceptionable 
witnesses for him; having the opportunity to see and hear that which extorted 
from them that noble a ver. 54, ** Truly this was the Son of God.” 

3. By the title set up over his head, ver. 37. It was usual, for the vindicating 
of public justice asd, putting the greater shame upon malefactors that were 
executed, not only by a crier to proclaim before them, but by a writing also 
over their heads, to notify what was the crime for which they suffered ; so they 
set up over Christ's head, his accusation written, to give public notice of the 
charge lle nea Mana eot annie sr him, “ This is J esus, the King of the Jews.” ‘This they designed 


First. The place where 


whole was correctly called the Pretorium, and as a matter of fact, 
it was the former palace of Herod at Jerusalem, built with great 
magnificence, in a commanding position. What is here calleda 
“band of soldiers ” was, strictly speaking, a cohort, or the tenth part 
of a legion, but the actual number of men varied considerably. 

xxvil. 29. We cannot say what thorns were employed for this 
crown. Many kinds of thorns are found in Palestine. Of one of 


them, the sizyphus, or jujube-tree, Dr. Tristram says, “The flexible 
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for his re groach 
to his honour. For, Ist, Here was no crime alleged against him. It is not said 
that he was a pretended Saviour, or a usurping king, though they would have 
it thought so, Jno. xix. 21. But, This is Jesus, a Saviour, to be sure that was 
no crime; and, This is the King of the Jews, nor was that a crime,—for they 
expected that the Messiah should be so,—so that, his enemies themselves being 
judges, he did no evil. Nay, 2nd. Here was a very glorious truth asserted 
concerning him, that he is Jesus, the King of the Jews, that king whom the 
Jews expected, and ought to have submitted to; so that his accusation 
amounts to this,—that he was the true Messiah, and Saviour of the world: 
as Balaam, when he was sent for to curse Israel, blessed them altogether, and 
that three times, Num. xxiv. 10; so Pilate, instead of accusing Christ as a 
criminal, proclaimed him a king, and that three times, in three inscriptions. 
Thus God makes men to serve his purposes quite beyond their own. 

4. By his companions with him in suffering, ver. 38. “ There were two thieves 
crucified with him” at the same time, in the same place, under the same guard. 
Two highwaymen, or robbers upon the road, as the word properly signifies. It 
is probable this was appointed to be the execution day, and therefore they 
hurried the prosecution of Christ in the morning, that they might have him 
ready to be executed with the other criminals. Some think Pilate ordered it 
thus, that this piece of necessary justice in executing these thieves, might atone 
for his injustice in condemning Christ; others, that the Jews contrived it to 
add to the ignominy of the sufferings of our Lord Jesus; however it was, the 
Scripture was fulfilled in it, Zsa. hii. 12, “ He was nunfbered with the trans- 
gressors.” 

Ist. It was a reproach to him that he was crucified with them. Though, 
while he lived, he was separate from sinners, yet, in their deaths, they were not 
divided; but he was made to partake with the vilest malefactors in their 
plagues, as if he had been a partaker with them in their sins; for he was made 
sin for us, and took upon him “the likeness of sinful flesh.” He was at his 
death numbered among the transgressors, and had his lot with the wicked, that 
we, at our death, might be numbered among the saints, and have our lot among 
the chosen. 

2nd. It wasan additional reproach that he was crucified in the midst between 
them, as if he had been the worst of the three, the principal malefactor ; for 
among three, the middle is the piece for the chief. Every circumstance was 
contrived to his dishonour, as if the great Saviour were of all other the greatest 
sinner. It was also ixtended to ruffle and discompose him in his last moments 
with the shrieks, and groans, and ag dp of these malefactors, who, it is 
likely, made a hideous outcry when they were nailed to the cross; but thus 
would Christ affect himself with the miseries of sinners, when he was suffering 
for their salvation. Some of Christ’s apostles were afterwards crucified, as 
l'eter and Andrew, but none of them were crucified with him, lest it should 
have looked as if they had been joint undertakers with him in satisfying for 
man’s sin, and joint purchasers of life and glory; therefore he was crucified 
between two malefactors, who could not be supposed to contribute any thing 
to the merit of his death ; for he “himself bore our sins in his own body.” 

5. By the blasphemies and revilings with which they loaded him when he was 
hanging upon the cross ; Hhough we read not that they cast any reflections on 
the thieves that were crucified with him. One would have thought when they 
had nailed him to the cross, they had done their worst, and malice itself had 
been exhausted. Indeed, if a criminal be put in the pillory, or carted, because 
it is a punishment less than death, it is usually attended with such expressions 
of abuse; but a dying man, though an ill man, should be treated with compas- 
sion. It is an insatiable revenge, indeed, which will not be satisfied with death, 
so great a death. But to complete the humiliation of the Lord Jesus, and to 
shew that when he was dying, he was bearing iniquity, he was then loaded with 
reproach, and for aught appears, not one of his friends, who the other day cried 
hesanna to him, durst be seen to shew him any respect. 

Ist. ‘The common people “that passed by reviled him.” His extreme misery, 

and exemplary patience under it, did not mollify them, or make them to relent ; 
but they who by their outcries brought him to this, now think to justify them- 
selves in it by their reproaches, as if they did well to condemn him. They 
reviled him, ¢BAaopyyovy; they blasphemed him, and blasphemy it was in the 
strictest sense, speaking evil of him who “thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God.” Observe here, 
_ First. The persons that reviled him. “They that passed by,”—the travellers 
that went along the road, and it was a great road, leading from Jerusalem to 
Gibeon,—they were possessed with prejudices against him by the reports and 
clamours of the high priest’s creatures. It is a hard thing, and requires more 
application and resolution than is ordinarily met with, to keep up a good 
opinion of persons and things that are every where run down and spoken 
against. Every one is apt to say as the most say, and to throw a stone at that 
which is put into an ill name. Turba Remi sequitur fortunam semper et odit 
damnatos,—‘ the Roman rabble fluctuate with a man’s fluctuating fortunes, 
and fail not to depress those that are sinking.’ Juv. 

Secondly. The gesture they used in contempt of him: “ Wagging their 
heads,” which signifies their triumph in his fall, and their insulting over him, 
Isa. xxxvii. 22; Jer. xviii. 16; Lam. ii. 15. The language of it was, “Aha, so 
would we have it,” Ps. xxxv. 25. Thus they insulted over him that was the 
Saviour of their country, as the Philistines did over Samson, the destroyer of 
their country. This very gesture was prophesied of, Ps. xxii. 8, “ They shake 
the head at me;” and Ps. cix. 25. 

Thirdly. The taunts and jeers they uttered. These are here recorded. 
ist. ‘Chey upbraided him with his destroying the temple. Though the judges 
themselves were sensible that what he had said of that was misrepresented, as 
appears, Mark xiv. 19, yet they industriously spread it among the people, to 
bring an odium upon him, that he had a design to destroy the temple, than 
which nothing would more incense the people against him. And this was not 
the only time that the enemies of Christ had laboured to make others believe 
that ill of religion, and the people of God, which they themselves have known 
to he false, and the charge unjust. “Thou that destroyest the temple,” that 
yast and strong fabric, try thy strength now in plucking up that cross, and 
drawing those nails, and so save thyself; if thou hast the power thou hast 
boasted of, this is a proper time to exert it, and give proof of it; for itis sup- 
posed every man will do his utmost to save himself. This made the cross of 
“hrist Shoh a stumbling-block to the Jews, that they looked upon it to be 
mconsistent with the power of the Messiah; he was crucified in weakness, 
2 Cor. xiii. 4. So it seemed to them; but indeed Christ crucified is the power 
of God. They upbraid him with his saying that he was the Son of God; 
If thou be go, say they, “Come down from the cross.” Now they take the 
devil’s words out of his mouth, with which he tempted him in the wilderness, 
ch. iy. 3, 6, and renew the same assault, “If thou be the Son of God.” They 
think, now or never he must prove himself to be the Son of God; forgetting 
that he had proved it by the miracles he wrought, particularly his raising the 
dead ; nor willing to wait for the complete proof of it by his own resurrection. 
to which he id so often referred himself and them; which, if they had 
ooserved it, would have anticipated the offence of the cross. This comes of 
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phat God so overruled it, that even his accusation redounded | judging things by the present aspect of them, wither:t a due remembrance of 


| sistent with that character. 
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what is past, and a patient expectation of what may further be produced. 

2nd. The chief priests and scribes. the church rulers and the elders, the st ta 
Trulers, they mocked him, ver. 41. They did not think it enough to invite the 
rabble to do it, but gave Christ the dishonour, and themselves the diversion, of 


teproaching him in their own proper persons. ‘They should have been in the 


| temple at their devotion; for it was the first day of the feast of unleavened 


bread, when there was to bea holy convocation, Lev. xxiii. 7; but they were 
here at the place of execution, spitting their venom at the Lord Jesus. How 
much below the grandeur and gravity of their character was tnis? Could any 
thing tend more to make them contemptible and base before the people? Ona 
would have thought, though they neither feared God, nor regarded man yet 
common prudence should have taught them, who had so great a hand in 
Christ’s death, to keep as much as might be behind the curtain, and to play 
least in sight; but nothing is so mean as that malice may stick at it. Did they 
disparage themselves thus to do despite to Christ, and shall we be afraid of 
disparaging ourselves by joining with the multitude to do him honour, and not 
rather say, “If this be to be yile, I will be yet more vile.” Two things the 
priests and elders upbraided him with : 

_ First. That he could not save himself, ver. 42. He had been before abused 
in his prophetical and kingly office, and now in his priestly office as a Saviour, 
Ist. They take it for granted he could not save himself, and therefore had not 
the power he pretended to, when really he would not save himself, because he 
would die to save us. They should have argued, ‘he saved others, therefore 
he could save himself; and if he do not, it is for some good reason.’ But, 
2nd. They would insinuate, that because he did not now save himself, there- 
fore all his pretence to save others was but sham and delusion, and was never 
really done ; though the truth of his miracles was demonstrated beyond con- 
tradiction. 3rd. ‘They upbraid him with being the king of Israel. They 
dreamed of the external pomp and power of the Messiah, and therefore 
thought the cross altogether disagreeable to the king of Israel, and incon- 
Many people could like the king of Israel well 


, enough, if he would but come down from the cross,—if they could have his 


kingdom without the tribulation, through which they must enter into it. But 


' the matter is settled, if no cross, then no Christ, no crown; those that would 


raga with him, must be willing to suffer with him, for Christ and his cross are 
nailed together in this world. 4th. They challenged him to come down from 
the cross. And what had become of us then, and the work of our redemption 


| and salvation? If he had been provoked by these scoffs to come down from 


! put a confidence in him, 


the cross, and so to have left his undertaking unfinished, we had been for ever 
undone; but his unchangeable love and resolution set him above and fortified 
him against this temptation, so that he did not fail, nor was discouraged. 
5th. They promised, that if he would come down from the cross, they would 
believe him. Let him give them that proof of his being the Messiah, and they 
would own him to be so. When they had formerly demanded a sign, he told 
them the sign he would give them should be, not his coming down from the 
cross, but, which was a greater instance of his power, his coming up from the 
grave, which they had not patience to wait two or three days for. If he had 
come down from the cross, they might with as much reason have said that the 
soldiers had juggled in nailing him to it, as they said, when he was raised 
trom the dead, that the “‘ disciples came by night and stole him away.” But to 


; promise ourselves, that we would believe, if we had such and such means and 


motives of faith, as we ourselves would prescribe, when we do not improve 
what God has appointed, is not only a gross instance of the deceitfulness of 
our hearts, but the sorry refuge, or subterfuge rather, of an obstinate, destroy- 
po agian 

secondly. That God his Father would not save him, ver. 43: ‘ He trusted in 
God,” that is, he pretended to do so; for he said, “Iam the Son of God.” 
Those who call God Father, and themselves his children, thereby profess to 
Ps. ix. 10. Now they suggest, that he did but deceive 
himself and others, when he made himself so much the darling of Heaven; for 
if he had been the Son of God, (as Job’s friends argued concerning him,) he 
would not have been abandoned to all this misery, much less aband: ned in it. 
This was a sword in his bones, as David complains of the like, Ps. xlii. 10; and 
it was a two-edged sword, for it was intended, Ist. To vilify him, and to make 
the standers-by think him a deceiver and an impostor; as if his saying that he 
was the Son of God were now effectually disproved. 2nd. To terrify him, 
and drive him to distrust and despair of his Father’s power and love; which 
some think was the thing he feared, religiously feared, prayed against, and was 
delivered from, Heb. v.7. David complained more of the endeavours of his 
persecutors to shake his faith, and drive him from his hope in God, than of 
their attempts to shake his throne, and drive him from his kingdom, their say- 
ing, “There is no help for him in God,” Ps. iii. 2; and “God has forsaken 
him,” Ps. Ixxi. 11._ In this, as in other things, he was a type of Christ. Nay, 
these very words David, in that famous prophecy of Christ, mentions, as spoken 
by his enemies, Ps. xxii. 8: He “trusted on the Lord that he would deliver 
him.” Sure these priests and scribes had forgot their psalter, or they would 
not have used these same words, so exactly to answer the type and prophecy. 
But “the Scriptures must be fulfilled.” 

3rd. ‘I'o complete the reproach, “ the thieves also which were crucified with 
him,” were not only not reviled as he was, as if they had been saints, compared 
with him; but, though fellow sufferers with him, jon in with his persecutors, 
and “cast the same in his teeth,” that is, one of them did, who said, “ If thou be 
the Christ, save thyself and us,” Zu. xxiii. 39. One would think, of al! people, this 
thief had least cause, and should have had least mind to banter Christ. Part- 
ners in suffering, though for different causes, usually commiserate one another; 
and few, whatever they have done before, will breathe their last in revilings; 
but it seems the greatest mortifications of the body, and the most humbling 
rebukes of Providence, will not of themselves mortify the corruptions of the 
soul, nor suppress the wickedness of the wicked, without the grace of God. 

Well, thus our Lord Jesus, having undertaken to satisfy the justice of God, 
for the wrong done him in his honour by sin, he did it by suffering in his 
honour; not only by divesting himself of that which was due to him as the Son 
of God, but by submitting to the utmost indignity that could be done to the 
worst of men; because he was made sin for us, he was thus made a curse for 
us, to make reproach easy to us, if at any time we suffer it, and have all manner 
of evil said against us falsely for righteousness’ sake. — 

Thirdly. We have here the frowns of Heaven which our Lord Jesus was 
under, in the midst of all these injuries and indignities from men. Concerning 
which, observe, : a by 

1. How this was signified by an extraordinary and miraculous eclipse of the 
sun, which continued for three hours, ver. 45. There was darkness ém macay 
my ynv, “over all the earth,” so most interpreters understand it, though our 
translation confines it to that. land. Some of the ancients appealed to the 
annals of the nations concerning this extraordinary eclipse at the death of 
Christ, as a thing well known, and which gave notice to those parts of the 
world of something great then in doing, as the sun’s going back in Hezekiah’s 
time did. it is reported that Dionysius, at Heliopolis, in Egypt, took notice c? 
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boughs are tough, and well suited for the purpose.” He also men- 
tions the Paliwrus aculeatus, or Christ’s thorn, which is common 
about Jerusalem, and has often been supposed to be the material of 
which the crown of thorns was made. He adds that its flexible 
boughs would admit of its being applied to such a purpose. Others 
have been suggested, but both of those we have mentioned are 
found close to Jerusalem. The “reed” was probably the common 
reed of Palestine, the Arundo donaz. 


xxvii. 31. Speaking of a crucifixion, Cicero says, “According to 
regular custom, the cross was erected behind the city, in the Pompeian 
road.’”’ Executions among the Jews took place outside the camp or 
city, and such we see was the practice with the Romans. 

xxvii, 33. Golgotha, or “a place of a skull,’ was outside Jeru- 
salem, but we have no certain knowledge why it was so called, or 
even where it was. The traditional site of Golgotha, or Calvary, is 
strongly disputed. 
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this darkness, and said, Aut Deus nature patitur, aut mundi machina dissol- 
vitur,— either the God of nature is suffering, or the machine of the world is 
tumbling into ruin. An extraordinary light gave intelligence of the birth 
of Christ, ch. ii. 2, and therefore it was proper an extraordinary darkness 
should notify his death, for he is “the light of the world.” The indignities 
done to our Lord Jesus made the heavens astonished, and horribly afraid, and 
even put into disorder and confusion: such wickedness as this the sun never 
saw before, and therefore withdrew, and would not see this. his surprising, 
amazing darkness was designed to stop the mouths of those blasphemers who 
were reviling Christ as he hung on the cross; and it should seem for the pre- 
sent to have struck such a terror upon them, that though their hearts were not 
changed, yet they were silent, and stood doubting what this should mean, till 
after three hours the darkness scattered, and then, as appears by ver. 47, like 
Pharaoh, when the plague was over, they hardened their hearts. But that 
which was principally intended in this darkness was, 

Ist. Christ’s present conflict with the powers of darkness. Now the prince 
of this world, and his forces, the rulers of the darkness of this world, were to 
be cast out, to be spoiled, and vanquished; and to make his yietory the more 
illustrious, he fights them on their own ground, gives them all the advantage 
they could have against him by this darkness, lets them take the wind and sun, 
and yet baffles them, and so becomes more than a conqueror. eon 

2nd. His present want of heavenly comforts. This darkness signified that 
dark cloud which the human soul of our Lord Jesus was now under. God 
makes his sun to shine upon the just and upon the unjust, but even the light of 
the sun was withheld from our Saviour when he was made sin for us. 
pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun ;” but because now his soul 
was exceeding sorrowful, and the cup of Divine displeasure was filled to him 
without mixture, even the light of the sun was suspended. When earth denied 
him a drop of cold water, heaven denied him a beam of light; being to deliver 
us from utter darkness, he did himself, in the depth of his sufferings, walk in 
darkness, and had no light, Zsa. 1. 10. During the three hours that this dark- 
ness continued, we do not find that he said one word, but passed this time ina 
silent retirement into his own soul, which was now in an agony, wrestling with 
the powers of darkness, and taking in the impressions of his Father’s displea- 
sure, not against himself, but the sin of man, which he was now making his 
soul an offering for. Never were there three such hours since the day that 
God created man upon the earth, never such a dark and awful scene; the crisis 
of that great affair of man’s redemption and salvation, f 

2. How he complained of it, ver. 46. ‘‘ About the ninth hour,” when it began 
to clear up, after a long and silent conflict, “ Jesus cried, Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani?” ‘The words are related in the Syriac tongue, in which they were 
spoken, because worthy of double remark, and for the sake of the perverse 
construction which his enemies put upon them, in putting Elias for Eli. Now 
observe here, ; ae he vs ¥ 

lst. Whence he borrowed this complaint, from Ps. xxii. 1. It is likely he did 
not (as some have thought) repeat the whole psalm; yet hereby he intimated, 
that the whole was to be applied to him, and that David in spirit there spake 
of his humiliation and exaltation, This, and that other word, “ Into thy. hands 
I commit my spirit,” he fetched from David’s psalms, (though he could have 
expressed himself in his own words,) to teach us of what use the Word of God 
is to us to direct us in prayer, and to recommend to us the use of Scripture 
expressions in prayer, which will help our infirmities. P 

2nd. How he uttered it, “ with a loud voice;” which speaks the extremity of 
his pain and anguish, the strength of nature remaining in him, and the great 
earnestness of his spirit in this expostulation. Now the Scripture was fulfilled, 
Joel iii. 15, 16, “ The sun and the moon shall be darkened. The Lord shall also 
roar out of Zion, and utter his voice from Jerusalem.” David often speaks of 
his crying aloud in prayer, Ps. lv. 17. 

3rd. What the complaint was, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” A strange complaint to come from the mouth of our Lord Jesus, who, 
we are sure, was God’s elect, in whom his soul delighted, Zsa. xlii. 1, and one in 
whom he was always well pleased. The Father now loved him, nay, he knew 
that therefore he loved him, because he laid down his life for the sheep; what, 
and yet forsaken of him, and in the midst of his sufferings too? Sure never 
sorrow was like unto that sorrow, which extorted such a complaint as this 
from one who, being perfectly free from sin, could never be a terror to him- 
self; but the heart knows its own bitterness: no wonder that such a complaint 
as this made the earth to quake, and rent the rocks; for it is enough to “ make 
both the ears of every one that hears it to tingle,” and ought to be spoken of 
with great reverence. Note, ‘ 

First. That our Lord Jesus was, in his sufferings, for a time forsaken by his 
Father. So he saith himself, who we are sure was under no mistake concern- 
ing his own case. Not that the union between the Divine and human nature 
was in the least weakened or shocked; no, he was now, by the Eternal Spirit, 
offering himself. Nor, asif there were any abatement of his Father’s love to 
him, or his to his Father; we are sure there was upon his mind no horror of 
God, or despair of his favour, nor any thing of the torments of hell; but his 
Father forsook him, that is, 1st. He delivered him up into the hands of his 
enemies, and did not appear to deliver him out of their hands. He let loose the 
powers of darkness against him, and suffered them to do their worst, worse 
than against Job. Now was that scripture fulfilled, Job xvi. 9, “God has 
turned me over into the hands of the wicked,” and no angel is sent from heaven 
to deliver him, no friend on earth raised up to appear for him. 2nd. He with- 
drew from him the present comfortable sense of his complacency in him. 
When his soul was first troubled, he had a voice from heaven to comfort him, 
Jno. xii. 27, 28; when he was in his agony in the garden, there appeared an 
angel from heaven strengthening him; but now he had neither the one nor the 
other. God hid his face from him, and for a while withdrew his rod and staft 
in the darksome valley. God forsook him, not as he forsook Saul, leaving him 
to an endless despair, but as sometimes he forsook David, leaving him to a 
present despondency. 3rd. He let out upon his soul an afflicting sense of his 
wrath against man for sin. Christ was made sin for us, a curse for us; and 
therefore, though God loved him as a Son, he frowned upon him as a surety. 
‘These impressions he was pleased to admit, and to waive that resistance of 
them which he could have made; because he would accommodate himself to 
this part of his undertaking, as he had done to all the rest, when it was in his 
power to have avoided it. 

Secondly. That Christ’s being forsaken of his Father was the most grievous 
of his sufferings, and that which he complained most of. Here he laid the most 
doleful accents ; he did not say, ‘Why am I scourged? and why spit upon? 
and why nailed to the cross?’ Nor did he say to his disciples, when they turned 
tnerr back upon him, ‘ Why have ye forsaken me?’ But when his Father stood 
at a distance, he cried out thus; for_this was it that put wormwood and 
pe fata Se affliction and misery. This brought the waters into the soul, 

a1 xix 13. 

Thirdly. That our Lord Jesus, even when he was thus forsaken of his Father 
yet he kept hold of him as his God notwithstanding: “My God, my God ;* 
though forsaking me, yet mine. Chr‘st was God’s servant in carrying on the 
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| work of redemption; to him he was to make ‘satisfaction, and by him to be 


carried through and crowned; and upon that account he calls him his God; 
for he was now doing his will; see Jsa. xlix. 4,9. This supported him, an 
bore him up, that even in the depth of his sufferings God was his God, and this 
he resolves to keep fast hold of. 

3. See how his enemies impiously bantered and ridiculed this complaint, 
ver. 47; “ They said, This man calleth for Elias.” Some think this was the 
ignorant mistake of the Roman soldiers, who had heard talk of Elias, and of 
the Jews’ expectation of the coming of Elias, but knew not the signification of 
Eli, Eli, and so made this blundering comment upon these words of Christ, 

erhaps not hearing the latter part of what he said, for the noise of the people. 

ote, Many of the reproaches cast upon the Word of God, and the people ot 
God, take rise from gross mistakes, Divine truths are often corrupted by 
ignorance of the language and style of the Scripture. Those that hear by the 
halves, pervert what they hear. But others think it was the wilful mistake of 
some of the Jews, who knew very well what he said, but were minded to abuse 
him, and make themselves and their companions merry, and to misrepresent 
him as one that, being forsaken of God, was driven to trust in creatures; per- 
haps hinting also, that he who had pretended to be himself the Messiah, would 
now be glad to be beholden to Elias, who was expected to be only the harbin- 
ger and forerunner of the Messiah. Note, It is no new thing for the most 
pious devotions of the best men to be ridiculed and abused by profane scoffers ; 
nor are we to think itwtrange, if what is well said in praying and preaching, be 
misconstrued, and turned to our reproach; Christ’s words were so, though he 
spake as never man spake. 

Fourthly. The cold comfort which his enemies ministered to him in this 
agony, which was like all the rest. 

1. So 


me “ gave him vinegar to drink,” ver. 48: instead of some cordial water, 


to revive and refresh him under this heavy burthen, they tantalized him with 
that which did not only add to the reproach they were loading him with, but 
did too sensibly represent that cup of trembling which his Father had put into 
his hand. “ One of them ran” to fetch it, seeming to be officious to him, but 
really glad of an opportunity to abuse and affront him, and afraid lest ary one 
should take it out of his hands. 

2. Others, with the same purpose of disturbing and abusing him, refer him to 
Elias, ver. 49: “ Let be, let us see whether Elias will come to save him.” ‘Come, 
let him alone, his case is desperate, neither heaven nor earth can help him; let 
us do nothing either to hasten his death, or to retard it; he has appealed to 
Elias, and to Elias let him go.’ 


50 Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud 
voice, yielded up the ghost. 51 And, behold, the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom; and the earth did quake, and the 
rocks rent; 52 And the graves were opened; and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose, 53 
And came out of the graves after his resurrection, 
and went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many. 54 Now when the centurion, and they that 
were with him, watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, 
and those things that were done, they feared greatly, 
saying, Truly this was the Son of God. 55 And 
many women were there *beholding afar off, which 
followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him: 
56 Among which was Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James and Joses, and the mother of 


Zebedee’s children. 


We have here at length an account of the death of Christ, and several re- 
markable passages that attended it. 

First. The manner how he breathed his last, ver. 50. Between the third and 
the sixth hour, that is, between nine and twelve o’clock, as we reckon, he was 
nailed to the cross; and soon after the ninth hour, that is, between three and 
four o’clock in the afternoon, he died. That was the time of the offering of the 
evening sacrifice, and the time when the paschal lamb was killed; and Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us, and offered himself in the evening of the world, 
a sacrifice to God, of a sweet-smelling savour. It was at that time of the day 
that the angel Gabriel delivered to Daniel that glorious prediction of the 
Messiah, Dan. ix. 21, 24, And some think that, from that very time when the 
angel spoke it, to this time when Christ died, was just seventy weeks, that is, 
four hundred and ninety years to a day, to an hour; as the departure of Israel 
out of Egypt, was at the end of the four hundred and thirty years, even the 
selfsame ae , Ex. xii, 41. Two things are here noted concerning the manner 
of Christ’s Ackags 

1. That he “ cried with a loud voice,” as before, ver. 46. Now, 

Ist. This was a sign, that after all his pains and fatigues, yet his life was 
whole in him, and nature strong. The voice of dying men is one of the first 
things that fails; with a panting breath, and a faltering tongue, a few broken 
words are hardly spoken, and more hardly heard. But Christ, just before he 
expired, spoke like a man in his full strength, to shew that his life was not 
forced from him, but was freely delivered by him into his Father’s hands, ag 
his own act and deed. He that had strength to cry thus when he died, could 
have got loose from the arrest he was under, and have bid defiance to the 

owers of death; but to shew that by “the Eternal Spirit he offered himself,” 
bone the priest as well as the sacrifice, he “ cried with a loud voice.” 

2nd. It was significant. This loud voice shews that he attacked our spiritual 
enemies with an undaunted courage, and such a bravery of resolution, as 
speaks him hearty in the cause, and daring in the encounter. He was now 
spoiling principalities and powers, and in this loud voice he did as it were 
shout for mastery, as one mighty to save, Jsa. lxiii. 1; and compare with this, 
Isa, xlii. 13, 14. Vie now, bowed himself with all his might, as Samson did, 
when he said, “Let me die with the Philistines,” Jud, xvi. 30. Animamque in 
vulnere ponit,—and lays down his life.” His crying with a loud voice when 


xxvii. 34, The vinegar here mentioned was probably sour wine, 
and is called wine by the evangelist Mark. What Matthew describes 
as “gall” is styled “myrrh” by Mark, and perhaps with greater 
exactness. Matthew appears to use the word “gall” as a general 
designation for a bitter ingredient, which Mark tells us was myrrh. 
Other explanations have been suggested, both as to the mixture and 
the reason of offering it to Jesus. Some say it was usual to give 
a stupefying drink to criminals before execution, and that this was 

170 


an example of the practice. Others, however, think that as the 
Romans seasoned sour wines with drugs and perfumes, the drink 
may have simply been that of the soldiers, who had it at hand. The 
first view is the more common, 

xxvii. 35. The words “that it might be fulfilled,” &c., to the end 
of the verse, are omitted by so many ancient authorities, that it is 
supposed they are an interpolation, and they are therefore left out 
by the best modern critics and editors, y 
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he died, signified that his death should be published and proclaimed to all the 
world; all mankind being concerned in it, and obliged to take notice of it. 
Christ’s loud ery was like a trumpet blown over the sacrifices. 

2. That then he “‘yielded up the ghost;” this is the usual periphrasis of 
dying. 'To shew that the Son of God, upon the cross, did truly and properly 
die by the violence of the pain he was put to, his soul was separated from his 
body, and so his body was left really and truly dead. It was certain he did die, 
for it vas requisite he should die: “thus it was written,” both in the close 
rolls of the Divine counsels, and in the letters patent of the Divine predictions, 
and therefore thus “it behoved him to suffer.” Death being the penalty for 
the breach of the first covenant, “thou shalt surely die,” the Mediator of the 
new covenant must make atonement by means of death, otherwise no remis- 
sion, Heb ix. 15. He had undertaken to make his soul an offering for sin, and 
he did it when he yielded up the ghost, and voluntarily resigned it. 

Secondly. The miracles that attended his death. So many miracles being 
wrought by him in his life, we might well expect some to be wrought concern- 
ing him at his death, for his name was called Wonderful. Had he been fetched 
away as Elijah ina fiery chariot, that had itself been miracle enough ; but being 
sent for away by an ignominious cross, it was requisite that his humiliation 
should be attended with some signal emanations of the Divine glory. 

1. “ Behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain.” This relation is 
ushered in with “ behold,” turn aside and see this great sight, and be astonished 
at it. Just as our Lord Jesus expired, at the time of the offering of the even- 
ing sacrifice, and upon a solemn day, when the priests were officiating in the 
temple, and might themselves be eye-witnesses of it, “the veil of the temple 
was rent” by an invisible power; that veil which parted between the holy 
place, and the most holy. pney had condemned him for saying, “I will destroy 
this temple,” understanding it literally, now by this specimen of his power he 
let them know, that if he had pleased he could have made his words good. In 
this, as in other of Christ’s miracles, there was a mystery. 

Ist. It was in correspondence with the temple of Christ’s body, which was 
now in the dissolving. That was the true temple, in which welt the fulness 
of the Godhead; when Christ “cried with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost,” 
and so dissolved that temple, the literal temple did as it were echo to that 
ery, and answer the stroke by rending its veil. Note, Death is the rending of 
the veil of flesh which interposeth between us and the holy of holies; the death 
of Christ was so; the death of true Christians is so. 

2nd. It signified the revealing and unfolding of the mysteries of the Old 
Testament. The veil of the temple was for concealment, as was that on the 
face of Moses, therefore it was called ‘the veil of the covering ;” for it was highly 
gis for an person to see the furniture of the most holy place, except the 

igh priest, and he but once a year, with great ceremony, and through a cloud 
of smoke; all which signified the darkness of that dispensation, 2 Cur. iii. 13. 
But now at the death of Christ all was laid open, the mysteries unveiled, so 
that now he that runs may read the meaning of them. ow we see that the 
mercy seat signified Christ the great prvi banod, the pot of manna signified 
Christ the bread of life. Thus “ we all with open face, behold as in a glass,” 


which helps the sight, as the veil hindered it, “the glory of the Lord.” Our | 


eyes see the salvation. 

ard. It signified the uniting of Jew and Gentile by the removing of the par- 
tition wall between them, which was the ceremonial law, by which the Jews 
were airneniphed from all other people, as a garden enclosed, were brought 
near to God, whilst others were made to keep their distance; Christ in his 
death repealed the ceremonial law, cancelled that “handwriting of ordinances,” 
took it out of the way, nailed it to his cross, and so “ broke down the middle 
wall of partition ;” and by abolishing those institutions, “ abolished the enmity, 
and made in himself of twain one new man,” (as two rooms are made one, and 
that large and lightsome, by taking down the partition,) “so making peace,” 
Eph. ii. 14—16. Christ died to rend all dividing veils, and to make all his one, 
Jno. xvii. 21. at: 

4th. It signified the consecrating and laying open of “a new and living way” 
to God. The veil kept people off from drawing near to the most holy place, 
where the Shechinah was; but the rending of it signified, that Christ by his 
death opened a way to God. First. For himself. This was the great day of 
atonement, when our Lord Jesus, as the great high priest, not “by the blood of 

oats and calves, but by his own blood entered once for all into the holy place ;” 
in token of which the veil was rent, Heb. ix. 7, &c. Having offered his sacrifice 
in the outer court, the blood of it was now to be ppesbles upon the mercy seat 
within the veil; wherefore “lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors ; for the King of glory,” the priest of glory, “shall come 
in.” Now was he caused to draw near, and made to approach, Jer. xxx. 21. 
Though he did not personally ascend into the holy place not. made with hands 
till above forty days after, yet he immediately acquired a right to enter, and 
had a virtual admission. Secondly. For us in him. So the apostle applies it. 
Heb. x. 19, 20: we have “boldness to enter into the holiest, by that new an 
living way, which he has consecrated for us, through the veil.” He died to 
bring us to God, and in order thereunto to rend that veil of guilt and wrath 
which interposed between us and him, to take away the cherubim and flaming 
sword, and to open the way to the tree of life. We have free access through 
Christ to the throne of grace, or mercy seat, now, and to the throne of glory 
hereafter, Heb. iv. 16; vi. 20. The rending of the veil signified, (as that ancient 
hymn excellently expresseth it,) that “when Christ had overcome the sharp- 
ness of death, he opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” Nothing can 
obstruct or discourage our access to heaven, for the veil is rent: “a door is 
opened iu heaven,” Rev. iv. 1. f 

2. “The earth did quake ;” not only mount Calvary where Christ was cruci- 
fied, but the whole land, and the adjacent countries. ‘This earthquake signified 
two things ; 8 , 

Ist. The horrible wickedness of Christ’s crucifiers. The earth by trembling 
under such a load, bore its testimony to the innocency of him that was perse- 
cuted, and against the impiety of those that persecuted him. Never did the 
whole creation before groan under such a burthen as the Son of God crucified 
and the guilty wretches that crucified him. The earth quaked, as if it feared 
to open its mouth to receive the blood of Christ, so much more precious than 
that of Abel, which it had received, and was cursed for it, Gen. iv. 11, 12; and 
as if it fain would open its mouth to swallow up those rebels that put him 
to death, as it had swallowed up Dathan and Abiram for a much less crime. 
When the prophet would express God’s great displeasure against the wicked 
ness. of the wicked, he asked, “Shall not the land tremble for this? 
Am, viii. 8. ‘ hid 

2nd. The glorious achievements of Christ’s cross. This earthquake signified 
the mighty shock, nay, the fatal blow now given to the devil’s kingdom. So 
vigorous was the assault Christ now made upon the infernal powers, that (as 
of old, when he went out of Seir, when he marched through the field of Edom,) 
the earth trembled, Jud. v. 4; Ps. Ixviii. 7, 8, God shakes all nations, when 
the Desire of all nations is to come, and there is a ‘‘ yet once more,” which per- 
haps refers to this shaking, Hag. ii. 7, 21. 

3 “The rocks rent:” the hardest and firmest. part of the earth was made 
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; wounds of our Lord Jesus, the rock rent. 
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|to feel this mighty shock. Christ had said, that if the children should cease to 
|ery hosanna, “the stones would immediately cry out,” and now in effect they 
| did so, proclaiming the glory of the suffering Jesus, and themselves more sen- 
sible of the wrong done him, than the hardhearted Jews were, who yet will 
shortly be glad to find a holein the rocks, and a cleft in the ragged rocks, to hide 
them from the face of him that sitteth on the throne: see Rev. vi. 16; Jsa. ii. 21. 
But when God’s fury is poured out like fire, the rocks are thrown down by 
kim, Nah. i. 6. Jesus Christ is the rock, and the rending of these rocks signi- 
| fied the rending of that rock. Ist. That in the clefts of it we may be hid, as 
| Moses in the cleft of the rock at Horeb, that there we may behold the glory of 
the Lord, as he did, Hx. xxxiii. 22. Christ’s dove is said to be hid in the clefts 
of the rock, Cant. ii. 14; that is, as some make the allusion, sheltered in the 
v } 2nd. That from the clefts of it 
rivers of living water may tlow, aud follow us in this wilderness, as from the 
rock which Moses smote, Hx. xvii. 6; and which God clave, Ps. 1xxviii. 15; “and 
that rock was Christ,” 1 Cor. x. 4. When we celebrate the memorial of Christ’s 
death, our hard and rocky hearts must be rent, the heart, and not the gar- 
ments. That heart is harder than a rock that will not yield, that will not melt, 
where Jesus Christ is evidently set forth crucified. 

4. “The graves were opened.” This matter is not related so fully as our 
curiosity would wish; for the Scripture was not intended to gratify that: it 
should seem the same earthquake that rent the rocks, opened the graves, “and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose ;” death to the saints is but the 


sleep of the body, and the grave the bed it sleeps in; they awoke by the power 
of the Lord Jesus. “And” (ver.53) “came out of the graves after his resurrection, 
and went into” Jerusalem, “the holy city, and appeared unto many.” Now here, 

Ist. We may raise many inquiries concerning it, which we cannot resolve: as 
First. Who these saints were that did arise? Some think the ancient patri- 
archs, that were in such care to be buried in the land of Canaan, perhaps in 
the believing foresight of the advantage of this early resurrection. Christ had 
lately proved the doctrine of the resurrection from the instance of the patri- 
archs, ch. xxii. 32; and here was a speedy confirmation of his argument. Others 
think, these that rose were modern saints, such as had seen Christ in the flesh, 
but died before him: as his father Joseph, Zacharias, Simeon, John Baptist, 
and others, that had been known to the disciples while they lived, and there- 
fore were the fitter to be witnesses to them in an apparition after. What if 
we should suppose that they were the martyrs, who in the Old Testament 
times had sealed the truths of God with their blood, that were thus digni- 
fied and distinguished? Christ particularly points at them, as his forerunners 
ch. xxiii. 35; and we find, Rev. xx. 4,5, that those who were beheaded for the 
testimony of Jesus, rose before the rest of the dead. Sufferers with Christ 
shall first reign with him. Secondly. It is uncertain whether, as some think, 
they rose to life now at the death of Christ, and disposed of themselves else- 
where, but did not go into the city till after his resurrection; or whether, as 
others think, though their sepulchres, which the Pharisees had built and gar- 
nished, ch. xxiii. 29, and so made remarkable, were shattered now by the 
earthquake, (so little did God matter that hypocritical respect,) yet they did not 
revive and rise till after his resurrection; only for brevity-sake it is mentioned 
here upon the mention of the opening of the graves, which seems more pro- 
bable. Thirdly. Some think they rose only to bear witness of Christ’s resur- 
rection to those to whom they appeared; and having finished their testimony, 
retired to their graves again. But it is more agreeable, both to Christ’s honour 
and theirs, to suppose, though we cannot prove, that they rose as Christ did 
to die no more, and therefore ascended with him to glory. Sure they who did 


artake of this first resurrection. on them a second death had no power. 

‘ourthly. To whom they appeared; (not to all the people, it is certain, but to 
many ;) whether enemies or friends; in what manner they appeared; how often; 
what they said and did; and-how they disappeared ;—are secret things which 
belong not to us; we must not covet to be wise above what is written. The 
relating of this matter so briefly, is a plain intimation to us, that we must not 
look that way for the confirmation of our faith, “ we have a more sure word of 
prophecy :”’ see Lu. xvi. 31. 

2nd. Yet we may learn many good lessons from it. First. That even those 
who lived and died before the death and resurrection of Christ had saving 
benefit thereby, as well as those that have lived since; for he was the same 
yesterday that he is to day, and will be for ever, Heb. xiii. 8. Secondly. That 

esus Christ by dying conquered, disarmed, and disabled death. These 
saints that rose were the present trophies of the victory of Christ’s cross 
over the powers of death, which he thus made a show of openly. Having 
by death destroyed him that had the power of death, he thus “led capti- 
vity captive,” and gloried in these retaken prizes, in them fulfilling that scrip- 
ture, ae will ransom them from the Pewee of the grave.” Thirdly. That in the 
virtue of Christ’s resurrection, the bodies of all the saints shall in the fulness 
of time rise again. This was an earnest of the general resurrection at the 
last day, “when all that are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God.” And perhaps Jerusalem is therefore called here the holy city, because 
the saints at the general resurrection shall enter into the new Jerusalem ; 
whicd will be indeed, what the other was in name and type only, the holy city, 
Rev. xxi. 2. Fourthly, That all the saints do by the influence of Christ’s death, 
and in conformity to it, rise from the death of sin to the life of righteousness. 


‘They are raised up with him to a Divine and spiritual life; they go into the 
holy city, become citizens of it, have their conversation in it, and appear to 
many as persons not of this world. 

Thirdly. The conviction of his enemies that were employed in the execution, 
ver. 54, which some make no less than another miracle, all things considered. 
Observe, 1. ‘he persons convinced: “the centurion, and they that were with 
him, watching Jesus ;” a captain and his company, that were set on the guard 
on this occasion. Ist. They were soldiers, whose profession is commonly hard- 
ening, and whose breasts are commonly not so susceptible as some others of 
the impressions either of fear or pity. But there is no spirit too big, too bold 
for the power of Christ to break and humble. 2nd. They were Romans, Gen- 
tiles, who knew not the Scriptures that were now fulfilled, yet they only were 
convinced. A sad presage of the blindness that should happen to Israel, when 
the Gospel should be sent to the Gentiles to open their eyes. Here were the 
Gentiles softened, and the Jews hardened. 3rd. ‘They were the persecutors of 
Christ, and those that but just before had reviled him, as appears, Lu. xxiii. 36: 
How soon can God, by the power he has over men’s consciences, alter their 
language, and fetch confessions of his truths to his own glory, out of the 
mouths of those that have breathed nothing but threatenings, and slaughter, 
and blasphemies. 2. The means of their conviction; they perceived “the 
earthquake,” which frightened them, and saw other the “things that were 
done.” ‘These were designed to assert the honour of Christ in his sufferings, 
and had their end on these soldiers, whatever they had on others. Note, The 
dreadful appearances of God in his previdence, sometimes work strangely for 
the conviction and awakening of sinners. 3. The expressions of this convic- 
tion, in two things: Ist. The terror that was struck upon them, “they feared 
vreatly ;” feared lest they should have been buried in the darkness, or swal- 
owed up in the earthquake. Note, God can easily frighten the most daring 
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xxvii. 37. It is said to have been customary with the Romans, on 
any extraordinary occasion, to put over the head of the malefactor, 
or on some part of his person, a title or inscription setting forth the 
crime for hiah he suffered. With regard to the words of the title 
as given by Matthew, they differ from those given by the other 
evangelists, and are probably a mere summary. alve 

xxvii. 42, Ancient copies read, “He is King of Israel,” which is 
no doubt the language of sarcasm and incredulity. 

12 


xxvii. 44. Alford’s translation of this verse is, “The robbers also, 
which were crucified with him, reviled him with the same words.” 

xxvii. 46. Our Lord’s utterance is in an Aramaic dialect, and cor- 
rectly represents the sense of the Hebrew words of Psa. xxii. 1. 

xxvii. 48, This vinegar is perhaps the same as that of verse 34, 
and is supposed to have been the posca, which was a common drink 
among Roman soldiers on service. 

xxvii, 51. The veil of the Temple was a curtain which was 

17] 
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of his adversaries, and make them know themselves to be but men. Guilt puts 
men into fear. He that, when iniquity abounds, doth not fear always with a 
fear of caution, when judgments are abroad, cannot bué fear greatly with a 
fear of amazement: whereas there are those who will not fear, though the 
earth be semoved, Ps. xlvi. 1, 2. 2nd. The testimony that was extorted from 
them. They said, “truly this was the Son of God;” a noble confession: Peter 
was blessed for it, ch. xvi. 16, 17. It was the great matter now in dispute, the 

oint upon which he and his enemies had joined issue, ch. xxvi. 63, 64, lis 
afadinles believed it, but at this time durst not confess 1t; our Saviour himself 
was tempted to question it, when he said, “ Why hast thou forsaken me? 
The Jews, now he was dying upon the cross, looked upon it as plainly deter- 
mined against him, that he was not the Son of God, because he did not come 
down from the cross. And yet now this centurion and the soldiers make this 
voluntary confession of the Christian faith, “truly this was the Son of God. 
The best of his disciples could not have said more at any time, and at this time 
they had not faith and courage enough to say thus much. Note, God can 
maintain and assert the honour of a truth then when it seems to be crushed 
and run down; for ‘great is the truth, and will prevail.’ _ : 

Fourthly. The attendance of his friends, that were witnesses of his death, 
ver, 55, 56. Observe ; 

t. Who they were many women which followed him from Galilee.” Not 
his apostles (only elsewhere we find John by the cross, Jno. xix. 26), Their 
hearts failed them; they durst not appear, for fear of coming under the 
same condemnation, But here were a company of women, some would have 
ralled them silly women, that boldly stuck to Christ, when the rest of his 
disciples had basely deserted him. Note, Even those of the weaker sex 
are often by the grace of God made strong in faith, that Christ’s strength 
may be made perfect in weakness. ‘There have been women martyrs, famous 
for courage and resolution in Christ’s cause. Now of these women, it is 
said, Ist. That they had followed Jesus from Galilee, out of the great love 
they had to him, and a desire to hear him preach; otherwise the males only 
were obliged to come up to worship at the feast. Now having followed him 
such a long journey, as from Galilee to Jerusalem, eighty or an hundred 
miles, they resolved not to forsake him now. Note, Our former services and 
sufferings for Christ should be an argument with us faithfully to persevere to the 
end in our attendance on him. Have we followed him so far, and so long, done 
so much, and laid out so much for him, and shall we forsake him now? 


Gal. iii. 3,4. 2nd. That they “ ministered to him of their substance,” for his 
necessary subsistence. How gladly would they have ministered to him now 
if they might have been admitted, but being forbidden that, they resolved to 
follow him. Note, When we are restrained from doing what we would, we 
must do what we can, in the service of Christ. Now he is in heaven, though he 
is out of the reach of our ministration, yet he is not out of the reach of our 
believing views. 3rd. Some of them are particularly named; for God will 
honour those that honour Christ. They were such as we have several times 
met with before, and it was their praise that we meet with them to the last. 

2. What they did, they were “ beholding afar off.” Ist. ‘‘ They stood afar off.” 
Whether their own fear or their enemies’ tury kept them at a distance, is not cer- 
tain; however, it was an aggravation of the sufferings of Christ, that his “lovers 
and friends stood aloof from his sore,” Ps. xxxviii. 11; Job xix. 13. Perhaps they 
might have come nearer if they would; but good people when they are in suf- 
ferings must not think it strange, if some of their best friends be shy of them. 
When Paul’s danger was imminent, no man stood by him, 2 TJim.iv. 16. If we be 
thus looked strangely upon, remember our Master was so before us. 2nd. They 
were there “ beholding;” in which they shewed a concern and kindness for 
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looked unto him who was now piereed, and mourned; no doubt were in bitter- 
ness for him. We may well imagine now it cut them to the heart to see him 
in this torment; and what i 
with an eye of faith behold Christ and him crucified, and be affected with that 
great love wherewith he loved us, 
they beheld him, but they could not help him. 
sufferings, the best of his friends were but spectators and lookers on, even the 
‘angelic guards stood trembling by, saith Mr. Norris, for he “ trod the wine- 
press alone, and of the people there was none with him; so his own arm 
| wrought salvation.” 


Christ; when they were debarred from doing any other office of love to him, 
they looked a look of love towards him, /irst. It was a sorrowful look; they | 
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floods of tearg it fetched from their eyes. Let us 


But, Secondly. 1t was no more but a look ; 
Note, Wheu Christ was in his 


57 When the even was come, there came a rich man 
of Arimathza, named Joseph, who also himself was 
Jesus’ disciple: 58 He went to Pilate, and begged 
the body of Jesus. Then Pilate commanded the 
body to be delivered. 59 And when Joseph had 
taken the body, he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, 
60 And laid it in his own new tomb, which he had 
hewn out in the rock: and he rolled a great stone 
to the door of the sepulchre, and departed. 61 And 
there was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, 
sitting over against, the sepulchre. 62 Now the 
next day, that followed the day of the preparation, 
the chief priests and Pharisees came together unto 
Pilate, 63 Saying, Sir, we remember that that de- 
ceiver said, while le was yet alive, After three days 
I will rise again. 64 Command therefore that the 
sepulchre be made sure until the third day, lest his 
disciples come by night, and steal him away, and say 
unto the people, He is risen from the dead: so the 
last error shall be worse than the first. 65 Pilate 
said unto them, Ye have a watch: go your way, 
make 7 as sure as ye can. 66 So they went, and 
made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and 
setting a watch. 


ARIMATHEA. 


We have here an account of Christ’s burial, and the manner and circum- 
stances of it, concerning which, observe, I. The kindness and good will of his 
friends that laid him in the grave. II. The malice and ill will of his enemies 
that were very solicitous to keep him there. 

First. His friends gave him a decent burial. Observe, 

1. In general, that Jesus Christ was buried: when his precious soul was gone 
to Paradise, his blessed body was deposited in the chambers of the grave, that 
he might answer the type of Jonas, and fulfil the prophecy of Isaiah,“ he made 
his grave with the wicked.” ‘Thus “in all things” he must “be made like unto 
his brethren,” sin only excepted; and, like us, unto dust he must return: he 
was buried,to make his death the more certain, and his resurrection the more 
illustrious. Pilate would not deliver his body to be buried till he was well 
assured he was really dead; while the witnesses lay unburied, there was some 
hopes concerning them, fev. xi. 8; but Christ, the great witness, is as one 
“free among the dead, like the slain that lie in the grave.” He was buried, 
that he might take off the terror of the grave, and make it easy to us, might 
one and perfume that cold, noisome bed for us, and that we might be buried 
with him. 

2. The particular circumstances of his burial here related. 

Ist. The time when he was buried: “ when the even was come,” the same even- 
ing that he died, before sunset, as is usual in burying malefactors. It was not 
deferred till the next day, because it was the sabbath; for burying the dead is 
pot Brober work either for a day of rest or for a day of rejoicing, as the sab- 

ath is. 

ynd. The person that took care of the funeral was Joseph of Arimathea. The 
sposties were all fled, and none of them appeared to shew this respect to their 


pasnended between the holy of holies and the holy place (Exod. 
xxvl. 33). 

xxvii. 52, 53. Certain German critics have thought these verses 
an interpolation, but all evidence is opposed to such an opinion. 
Meyer says, ‘‘' These dead arose, according to Epiphanius, Ambrose, 
Calow, &e., with a glorified body, and ascended with Christ.” Bengel 
observes that the resurrection of the saints was subsequent to that 
of Jesus. 
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master, which the disciples of John shewed to him after he was beheaded; 
they “took up his body and buried it,” ch. xiv. 12. The women that followed 
him durst not move in it, then did God stir up this good man to do it; for what 
work God has to do, he will find out instruments to do it. Joseph was a fit 
man, for, First. He had wherewithal to do it, being a rich man; most of Christ’s 
disciples were poor men, such were most fit to go about the country to preach 
the Gospel, but here was one that was a rich man, ready to be employed ina 
piece of service which required a man of estate. Note, Worldly wealth, though 
it is to many an obstruction in religion’s way, yet in some services to be dune 
for Christ, it is an advantage and an opportunity, and it is well for those who 
have it, if withal they have a heart to use it for God’s glory. Secondly. He was 
well affected to our Lord Jesus, for he was himself his disciple, believed in him, 
though he did not openly profess it. Note, Christ has more secret disciples 
than we are aware of: ‘seven thousand in Israel,” Rom. xi. 4. 

ard. The grant of the dead body paccured from Pilate, ver. 58. “ Joseph 
went to Pilate,” the proper person to be applied to on this occasion, who had 
the disposal of the body, for in things wherein the power of the magistrate is 
concerned, due regard must be had to that power, and nothing done to break 
in upon it. What we do that is good, must be done peaceabl ,; and not tumul- 
tuously. Pilate was willing to give the body to one that wauldinter it decently 
that he might do something towards atoning for the guilt his conscience charged 
him with, in condemning an innocent person. In Joseph’s petition, and Pilate’s 
repay STAD of it, honour was done to Christ, and a testimony borne to his 
integrity. 

4th. The dressing of the body in its 


‘ I Though he was 
an honourable councillor, yet he himsel 


rae clothes, ver. 59. 
as it should seem, into 


took the body, 


xxvii. 56. “The mother of Zebedee’s children’”’—or, rather, of the 
sons of Zebedee, James and John—is called by her name, Salome, in _ 
Mark xv. 40. ) 

xxvii. 61. The woman here called “the other Mary” is in Mark 
xv. 47 called Mary, the mother of Joses. Some think she was the 
wife of Cleophas. — 

xxvii: 62—66, It appears from this that the application to Pilate 
for a guard at the sepulchre was an after-thought. No guard was 
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his own arms, frein the infamous and accursed tree, Acts xiii. 29; for where 
there is true lore to Christ, no service will be thought too mean to stoop to for 
him. Having taken it, he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, for burying in linen 
was then tne common usage, which Joseph complied with. Note, Care is to 
be taken of the dead bodies of good men, for there is a glory intended for them 
at the resurrection, which we must hereby testify our belief of, and wind up the 
dead body as designed for a better place. This common act of humanity, if 
done after a godly sort, may be made an acceptable piece of Christianity. 

5th. The depositing it in the sepulchre, ver. 60. Here was nothing of that 
pomp and solemnity, with which the grandees of the world are “ brought to the 
fo and” laid “in the tomb,” Job xxi. 32. A private funeral did best befit 
H 


im whose kingdom came not with observation. 

First. He was laid in a borrowed tomb, in Jose 
not a house of his own wherein to lay his head Nruile he lived, so he had not a 
grave of his own wherein to lay his body when he was dead, which was an 
instance of his poverty ; yet in this there might be somewhat of a mystery. The 
grave is the peculiar heritage of a sinner, Job xxiv. 19; there is anening we can 
truly call our own but our sins and our graves; ‘‘he returneth to his earth,” 
Ps. exlvi. 4. When we go to the grave, we go to our own place; but our Lord 
Jesus, that had no sin of his own, had no grave of his own; dying under imputed 
sin, it was fit he should be buried in a borrowed grave. The Jews designed that 
he should have made his grave with the wicked, should have been buried with 
the thieves with whom he was crucified, but God overruled it, so as that he 
should make it with the rich in his death, Jsa. liii. 9. 

Secondly. He was laid in a new tomb, which Joseph, it is likely, designed for 
himself, but it would be never the worse for his lying in it who was to rise so 
quickly; but a great deal the better for his lying in it, who has altered the pro- 
perty of the grave, and made it anew indeed, by turning it into a bed of rest, 
nay, into a-bed of spices, for all the saints. 

Thirdly. In a tomb that was hewn out of arock. The ground about Jerusa- 
lem was generally rocky; Shebna had his sepulchre hewn out thereabouts ina 
rock, Jsa. xxii. 16. Providence ordered it that Christ’s sepulchre should be in 
a solid, entire rock, that no room might be left to suspect his disciples to have 
had access to it by some underground passage, or to have broke through the 
back wall of it to steal the body ; for there was no access to it but by the door, 
which was watched. 

Fourthly. A great stone was rolled to the door of the sepulchre; this also 
was according to the custom of the Jews, in burying their dead, as appears by 
the description of the grave of Lazarus, Jno. xi. 38, signifying that those who 
are dead are separated, and cut off from all the living ; if the grave were his 
prison, now was the prison door locked and bolted. The rolling of the stone 
to the grave’s mouth, was with them as filling up the grave is with us; it com- 
Sapte the funeral. Having thus in silence and sorrow deposited the precious 

ody of our Lord Jesus in the grave, the house appointed for all the living, 
they departed without any further ceremony. It is the most melancholy cir- 
cumstance in the funerals of our Christian friends, when we have laid their 
bodies in the dark and silent grave, to go home and leave them behind; but 
alas, it is not we that go home and leave them behind; no, it is they that are 
gone to the better home, and have left us behind. 

6th. The company that attended the funeral, and that was very small and 
mean; here were none of the relations in mourning to follow the corpse, no 
formalities to grace the solemnity, but some good women that were true 
mourners, “ Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary,” ver. 61. These, as they had 
attended him to the cross, so they followed him to the erates as if they com- 
posed themselves to sorrow, they sat ‘‘ over against the sepulchre,” not so 
much to fill their eyes with the sight of what was done, as to empty them in 
rivers of tears. Note, True love to Christ will carry us through to the utmost 
in following him. Death itself cannot quench that divine fire, Cant. viii. 6,7. 

Secondly. His enemies did what they could to prevent his resurrection ; 
what they did herein was “ the next day that followed the day of the Prepare 
tion,” ver. 62. That was the seventh day of the week, the Jewish sabbath, yet 
not expressly called so, but described by this nt gibsiahe because it was now 
shortly to give way to the Christian sabbath, which began the day after. Now. 
1. All that day Christ lay dead in the grave; having for six days laboured and 
done all his work, on the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed. 2. On that 
day the chief priests and Pharisees, when they should have been at their devo- 
tions, asking pardon for the sins of the week past, were dealing with Pilate 
about securing the se errs and so adding rebellion to their sin: they that 


h’s burying place; as he had 


had so often quarrelled with Christ for works ¢f the greatest mercy on that day, 
were themselves busied in a work of the greatest malice. Observe here, 

1. Their address to Pilate; they were vexed that the body was given to one 
that would purr it decently, put since it must be so, they desire a guard may be 
set on une sepulchre. ; . ; 

ist. Their petition sets forth, that “that deceiver” (so they call him who is 
truth itself) “had said, After three days I will rise again.” He had said so, and 
his disciples remembered those very words for the confirmation of their faith, 
but his persecutors remember them for the provocation of their rage and malice: 
thus the same word of Christ to the one was a savour of life unto life, to the 
other of death unto death. See how they compliment Pilate with the title of 
Sir, while they reproach Christ with the title of deceiver; thus the most ma- 
licious slanderers of good men are commonly the most sordid flatterers of 

reat men. 4 Ria 
«end. It further sets forth their jealousy, “ Lest his disciples come by night 
and steal him away, and say, He is risen.” — j ; 

First. That which really they were afraid of was his resurrection. That 
which is most Christ’s honour and his people’s joy, is most the terror of his 
enemies: that which exasperated Joseph’s brethren against him was the pre- 
sages of his rise, and of his having dominion over them, Gen. xxxvii. 8, and all 
they aimed at in what they did against him was to prevent that. ‘Come,’ say 
they, ‘let us slay him, and see what will become of his dreams;’ so the chief 
priests and Pharisees here laboured to defeat the predictions of Christ’s resur- 
rection, saying,as David’s enemies of him, Ps. xli. 8, “ Now that he lieth he shall 
rise up no more;” if he should, that would break all their measures. Note, 
Christ’s enemies, even when they have gained their, point, yet are still in fear 
of losing it again. Perhaps the priests were surprised at the respect shewed 
to Christ’s dead body by Joseph and Nicodemus, two honourable councillors, 
and looked upon it as an ill presage; nor can they forget his raising Lazarus 
trom the dead, which so confounded them. ‘ i. 

Secondly. That which they took on them to be afraid of was, “lest his dis- 
ciples should come by night and steal him away,” which was a very improbable 
thing; for, lst. They had not the courage to own him while he lived, when 
they might have done him and themselves real service, and it was not likely 
that his death should put courage into such cowards. 2nd. What could they 
promise themselves by stealing away his body, and making people believe he 
was risen; when if he should not rise, and so prove himself a deceiver, his dis- 
ciples, that had left all for him in this world in Sd erie upon a recompence | 

the other world, would of all other suffer most by the imposture, and would 
uuave Ld reason to throw the first stone at his name? What good would it so ! 
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| them to carry on a cheat upon themselves, to steal away nis body, and say, “ He 
| 1s risen,” when if he were not risen their faith was vain, and they were “ of all 
; men the most miserable?” The chief priests ap orehend, that if the doctrine 
| of Christ’s resurrection be once preached and believed, “ the last error will he 
| worse than the first;” a proverbial expression, speaking no more than this, 
| * That we shall all be routed, all undone;’ they think it was their error that 
they had so long connived at his preaching and miracles, which error they 
thought they had rectified by putting him to death; but if people should be 
persuaded of his resurrection, that would spoil all again; his interest would 
revive with him, and theirs must needs sink who had so barbarously murdered 
him. Note, Those that oppose Christ and his kingdom will see, not only their 
| attempts baffled, but themselves miserably plunged and embarrassed, their errors 
each worse than the other, and the last worst of all, Ps. ii. 4, 5. 

3rd. In consideration hereof they humbly move to have a guard set upon the 
cate till the third day: “command that the sepulchre be made sure.” 
Pilate must still be their drudge, his civil and military power must both be en- 
gaged to serve their malice; one would think death’s prisoners needed no other 
guardapd that the plore were racurity eneueh to itself but what will not those 

ear that are conscious to themselves both of guilt and impotency, in opposin 
the Lord and his Anointed? : 2 " MM ~ 

2. Pilate’s answer to this address, ver. 65: “ Ye have a watch: make it sure, 
as sure as you can.” He was ready to gratify Christ’s friends, in allowing them 
the body, and his enemies in setting a guard upon it, being desirous to please 
all sides, whilst perhaps he laughed in his sleeve at both, for making ee 3 ado, 
pro and con, about the dead body of a man, looking upon the hopes of one side, 
and the fears of the other, to be alike ridiculous. ‘‘ You have a watch;” he 
‘means the constant guard that was kept in the tower of Antonia, out of which 
he allows them to detach as many as they pleased for that purpose, but, as if 
ashamed to be himself seen in such a thing, he leaves the management of it 
wholly to them. Methinks that word, “make it as sure as you can,” looks like 
a banter, either, Ist. Of their fears ; Be sure to set a strong guard upon the 
dead man; or rather, 2nd. Of their hopes; Do your worst, try your wit and 
strength to the utmost, but if he be of God, he will rise, in spite of you and all 
your guards. Iam apt to think that by this time Pilate had Had some talk with 
the centurion, his own officer, of whom he would be apt to enquire how that 
just man died, whom he had condemned with such reluctancy; and he would 
give him an account of those things, which made him conelude that “ truly he 
was the Son of God,” and Pilate would give more credit to him than to a thou- 
sand of those spiteful priests that called him a deceiver; and if so, no marvel 
that he tacitly derides their project, in thinking to secure the sepulehre upon 
him, that had so lately rent the rocks, and made the earth to quake. Tertullian 
yeaa iy of Pilate, saith, Jpse jam pro sua conscientia Christianus,— In his con- 
science he was a Christian;’ and it was possible he might be under such con- 
victions at this time, upon the centurion’s report, and yet never be thoroughly 
persuaded, no more than Agrippa or Felix was, to be a Christian. 

3. The wonderful care they took hereupon to secure the sepulchre, ver. 66: 
“They sealed the stone,” probably with the great seal of their sanhedrim 
whereby they interposed their authority, for who durst break the public seal 3 
But not trusting too much to that, withal they set a watch, to keep his disciples 
from coming to steal him away, and, if possible, to hinder him from coming out 
of the grave. So they intended, but God brought this good out of it, that they 
who were set to oppose his resurrection, thereby had an opportunity to observe 
it, and did so, and told the chief priests what they observed, who were thereby 
rendered the more inexcusable. Here was all the power of earth and hell com- 
bined to keep Christ a prisoner, but all in vain when his hour was come; death, 
and those sons and heirs of death, could then no longer hold him, no longer 
have dominion over him. ‘To guard the sepulchre against the poor weak dis- 
ciples was folly, because needless; but to think to guard it against the power 
of God was folly, because fruitless, and to no purpose; and yet they thought 
they had dealt wisely. 


CHAPTER XXVIUI. 


In the foregoing chapters we saw the Captain of our salvation engaged with the powers of 
darkness, attacked by them, and vigorously attacking them; viotory seemed to hover 
between the combatants, nay, at length it inclined to the enemies’ side, and our cham- 
pion fell before them; behold, God has ‘delivered his strength into captivity, and his 
glory into the enemies’ hand.” Christ in the grave is like the ark in Dagon’s temple; 
the powers of darkness seemed to ride masters, but ‘‘then the Lord awaked as one out 
of sleep, and like a mighty man that shouteth by reason of wine,” Ps. lxxviii. 61—65 
The Prince of our peace is in this chapter rallying again, coming out of the grave a 
conqueror, yea, more than a conqueror, leading captivity captive; though the ark be a 
prisoner, Dagon falls before it, and it proves that ‘‘none is able to stand before the 
holy Lord God.” Now the resurrection of Christ being one of the main foundations of 
our religion, it is requisite that we should have infallible proofs of it; four of which 
proofs we have in this chapter, which are but a few of many, for Luke and John 
give a larger account of the proofs of Christ’s resurrection than Matthew and Mark do. 
Here is, 1. The testimony of the angel to Christ’s resurrection, ver. 1—8. TI. His 
appearance himself to the women, ver. 9,10. III. The confession of the advcrsaries 
that were upon the guard, ver. 1I—15. IV. Christ’s appearance to the disciples iu 
Galilee, and the commission he gave them, ver. 16—20. 


N the end of the sabbath, 
as it began to dawn toward 
the first day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary to see the 
sepulchre. 2 And, behold, 
there was a great earth- 
quake: for the angel of the 
Lord descended from hea- 
ven, and came and rolled 
back the stone from the door, and sat upon it. 3 
His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow: 4 And for fear of him the keepers 
did shake, and became as dead men. 5 And the 


appointed at first. “The day of the preparation” was Friday, and the 
next day was the Sabbath; but as it is not at all probable that the 
chief priests and Pharisees went to Pilate during the hours of the 
Sabbath, it may be that they did not go until the evening, when the 
legal Sabbath was over, This would still be the next day, or the 
morrow, according to Roman ideas, although it would be the eve of 
the first day in the Jewish sense—our Saturday evening, in fact. 
This circumstance explains why the women who came tc the se- 


pulchre on the Sunday morning suspected no obstacle greater than 
the removal of the stone at the door of the tomb (Mark xvi. 1—3), 
not knowing a guard had been set. Pilate said, ““ Ye have a watch,” 
as usually rendered, but the words may mean, “‘ Have a guard,” i.e., 
“Take a guard for your purpose.” It has been said that the words 
recognise the guards of the Temple, but such an idea is uncalled 
for, and it is not likely that the Temple guards would be sent to 
watch the tomb of an executed criminal. The stone would be 
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angel answered and said unto the women, Fear not 
ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which was cruci- 
fied. 6 He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 7 And go 
uickly, and tell his disciples that he is risen from 
the dead; and, behold, he goeth before you into 
Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told you. 
8 And they departed quickly from the sepulchre 
with fear and great joy; and did run to bring his 
disciples word. 9 And as they went to tell his 
disciples, behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail. 
And they came and held him by the feet, and wor- 
shipped him. 10 Then said Jesus unto them, Be 
not afraid: go tell my brethren that they go into 
Galilee, and there shall they see me. 


For the proof of Christ’s resurrection, we have here the testimony of the 
angel, and of Christ himself, concerning his resurrection. Now we may think it 
would have done better, if the matter had been so ordered that a competent num- 
ber of witnesses should have been present, and have seen the stone rolled away 
by the angel, and the dead body reviving, as people saw Lazarus come out of his 

rave, and then the matter had been past dispute; but let not us preseribe to 

ufinite Wisdom, which ordered that the witnesses of his resurrection should 
see him risen, but not see him rise. His incarnation was a mystery, so was this 
second incarnation, (if we may so callit,) this new making of the body of Christ 
for his exalted state; it was therefore made in secret: ‘ Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed.” Christ gave such proofs of his resurrec- 
tion as were corroborated by the Scriptures, and by the word which he had 
spoken, Lu. xxiv. 6, 7,44; Mar. xvi. 7; for here we must “ walk by faith, not 
by sight.” We have here, i 

First. The coming of the good women to the sepulchre. Observe, 

1. When they came: “In the end of the sabbath, as it began to dawn to- 
wards the first day of the week,” ver. 1. This fixeth the time of Christ’s 
resurrection. 

ist. He rose the third day after his death; that was the time which he had 
often prefixed, and he kept within it. He was buried in the evening of the 


sixth day of the week, and rose in the morning of the first day of the following 
week; so that he lay in the grave about thirty-six or thirty-eight hours. He 
lay so long to shew that he was really and truly dead, and no longer, that he 
might not see corruption. He rose the third day to answer the type of the 
prophet Jonas, ch. xii. 40, and to accomplish that prediction, Hos. vi. 2, “'The 
third day he will raise us up, and we shall live in his sight.” 

2nd, He rose after the Jewish sabbath, and it was the passover sabbath; 
all that day he lay in che grave, to signify the abolishing of the Jewish feasts 
and the other parts of the ceremonial law, and that his people must be dead 
to such observances, and take no more notice of them than he did when he 
lay in the grave. Christ on the sixth day finished his work, he said, “ It is 
finished ;” on the seventh day he rested, and then on the first day of the next 
week did, as it were, begin a new world, and enter upon new work. Let no 
man therefore judge us now in respect of the new moons, or of the Jewish 
sabbaths, which were indeed a shadow of good things to come, but the sub- 
stance is of Christ. We may further observe, that the time of the saints’ lying 
in the grave is a sabbath to them, (such as the Jewish sabbath was, which con- 
sisted chiefly in bodily rest,) for there they rest from their labours, Job iii. 17, 
and itis owing to Christ. 

3rd. He rose upon “the first day of the week.” On the first day of the first 
week God “ commanded the light to shine out of darkness ;” on this day there- 
fore did He who was to be the light of the world shine out of the darkness 
of the grave; and the seventh day sabbath being buried with Christ, it rose 
again in the first day sabbath, called the Lord’s day, Rev.i. 10; and no other 
day of the week is from henceforward mentioned in all the New Testament 
but this, and this often, as the day which Christians religiously observed 
in solemn assemblies to the honour of Christ, Jno. xx. 19, 26; Acts xx. 7; 
1 Cor. xvi. 2. If the deliverance of Israel out of the land of the north super- 
sedcd the remembrance of that out of Egypt, Jer. xxiii. 7, 8, much more doth 
our redemption by Christ eclipse the glory of God’s former works. The sab- 
bath was instituted in remembrance of the perfecting of the work of creation, 
Gen. ii. 1. Man by his revolt made a breach upon that perfect work, which 
was never perfectly repaired till Christ rose from the dead, and the heavens 
and the earth were again finished, and the disordered hosts of them modelled 
anew; and the day on which this was done was justly blessed and_ sanctified, 
and the seventh day from that. He who on that day rose from the dead is the 
same ae whom, and for whom, all things were at first created, and now anew 
created. 

4th. He rose “as it began to dawn” towards that day; as soon as it could be 
said that the third day was come, the time prefixed for his resurrection, he 
rose. After his withdrawings from his people, he returns with all convenient 
speed, and cuts, the work as short in righteousness as may be. He had said to 
tis disciples, that though within a little while they should not see him, yet 
again a little while and they should see him, and accordingly he made it as 
little a while as pussible Tsa. liv. 7,8. Christ rose when the day began to 
dawn, because then the dayspring from on high did again visit us, Lu. i. 78. 
His passion began in the night; when he hung on the cross the sun was dark- 
ened; he was laid in the grave in the dusk of the evening; but he rose from the 
grave when the sun was near rising, for he is the bright and morning star, 
Rev. xxii. 16; the true light. Those who address themselves early in the 
morning to the religious services of the Christian sabbath, that they may take 
the day before them, therein follow this example of Christ, and that of David, 
“ Early will | seek thee.” 

2, Who they were that came to .4e sepulchre: “ Mary Magdalene and the other 

ary,’the same that attended the funeral, and sat “over against the sepul- 

re,” ashefore they sat over against the cross; still they studied to express 
their love to Christ, still they were inquiring after him. Then shall we know, 
if we thus follow on to know. No mention is made of the Virgin Mary being 


| 


sealed by stretching a cord across the opening of the sepulchre, and 
attaching it by means of wax, the breaking of which would be an 
offence calling for grave punishment. 

xxviii. 1. ‘he words rendered “In the end of the Sabbath, as it 
began to dawn toward the first day of the week,” have caused more 
difficulty than seems necessary. The Greek term, translated “in 
the end,” has various meanings, such as “late,” “in the evening,” 
“after,” &c., and we may therefore choose the one which gives the 
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with them; it is likely the beloved disciple, who had taken her to his own home 
hindered her from “ going to the grave to weep there.” ‘Their attendance on 
Christ, not-only to the grave, but in the grave, represents his like care for those 
that are his, when they have made their bed in the darkness. As Christ in the 
grave was beloved of the saints, so the saints in the grave are beloved of 
Christ; for death and the grave cannot slacken that bond of love which is 
between them. 

3. What they came to do; the other evangelists say they came to anoint the body; 
Matthew saith they came “to see the sepulchre,” whether it was as they left it; 
hearing, perhaps, but not being sure, that the chief priests had set a guard upon 
it. They went to shew their goodwill in another visit to the dear remains of 
their beloved Master, and perhaps not without some thoughts of his resurrec- 
tion, for they could not have quite forgot all he had said of it. Note, Visits 
to the grave are of great use to Christians, and will help to make it familiar to 
them, and to take off the terror of it; especially visits to the grave of our Lord 
Jesus, where we may see sin buried out of sight, the pattern of our sanctifica- 
tion, and the great proof of redeeming love shining illustriously even in that 
land of darkness. 

Secondly. The appearance of an angel of the Lord to them, ver. 2—4. We 
have here an account of the manner of the resurrection of Christ, as far as it 
was fit we should know. 7 

1. “ There was a great earthquake ;” when he died, the earth that received 
him shook for fear; now be rose, the earth that restgned him leaped for joy in 
his exaltation. This earthquake did, as it were, loose the bond of death, and 
shake off the fetters of the grave, and introduced the “ Desire of all nations,” 
Hag. ii. 6,7. It was the signal of Christ’s victory ; notice was hereby given of 
it, that when the heavens rejoiced the earth also might be glad. It was a speci- 
men of the shake that will be given to the earth at the general resurrection, 
when mountains and islands shall be removed, that the earth may no longer 
cover her slain, There was a noise and a shaking in the valley, when the bones 
were to come together, “ bone to his bone,” ze. xxxvii.7. The kingdom of 
Christ which was now to be set up, made the earth to quake, and terribly 
shook it. Those that are sanctified, and thereby raised to a spiritual life, 
while it is in the doing find an earthquake in their own bosoms, as Pau!, who 
trembled and was astonished. 

2. “The angel of the Lord descended from heaven.” The angels frequently 
attended our Lord Jesus;—at his birth, in his temptation, in his agony; but upon 
the cress we find no angel attending him: when his Father forsook him, the 
angels withdrew from him; but now i is resuming the glory he had before the 
foundation of the world, now, behold, “the angels of God worship him.” 

3. He “came and rolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon it.” Our 
Lord Jesus could have ‘rolled back the stone” himself, by his own power, but 
he chose to have it done by an angel, to signify that, having undertaken to make 
satisfaction for our sin, as such was imputed to him, and being under arrest 
pursuant to that imputation, he did not break prison, but had a fair and legal 
discharge, obtained from heaven; he did not break prison, but an officer was 
sent ou purpose to roll away the stone, and so to open the prison door, which 
would never have been done if he had not made a full satisfaction. But being 
“delivered for our offences,” to complete the deliverance, he “ was raised again 
for our justification;” he died to pay our debt, and rose again to take out our 
acquittance. The stone of our sins was rolled to the door of the grave of yur 
Lord Jesus, (and we find the rolling of a great stone to signify the contractin 
of guilt, 1 Sam. xiv. 33.) But to demonstrate that Divine justice was satistie 
an angel was commissioned to roll back the stone; not that the angel raise 
him from the dead, no more than those that took away the stone from Lazarus’ 
grave raised him, but thus he intimated the consent of Heaven to his release, 
and the joy of heaveninit. The enemies of Christ had sealed the stone, re- 
solving, like Babylon, not to open the house of his prisoners. “ Shall the prey 
be taken from the mighty?” For this was their hour, but all the powers of 
death and darkness are under the control of the God of light and life. An 
angel from heaven has power to break the seal, though it were the great seal 
of Israel, and is able to roll away the stone, though never so great. Thus “the 
captives of the mighty are taken away.” The angel’s sitting upon the stone 
when he had rolled it away, is very observable, and speaks a secure a es 
over all the obstructions of Christ’s resurrection. There he sat, pai aiy all the 
powers of hell to roll the stone to the grave again. Christ erects his seat 
of rest and seat of judgment upon the opposition of his enemies; “the Lord 
sitteth upon the floods.” The angel sat as a guard to the grave; having fright- 
ened away the enemy’s black guard, he sat expecting the women, and ready to 
give them an account of his resurrection. 

4. That “his countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow,” 
ver. 3. This was a visible representation, by that which we call splendid and 
illustrious, of the glories of ihe invisible world,which know no differance of 
colours. is look upon the keepers was like flashes of lightning: “he cast 
forth lightning, and scattered them,” Ps. exliv. 6. The whiteness of his raiment 
was an emblem, not only of purity, but of joy and triumph. When Christ died, 
the court of heaven went into deep mourning, signified by the darkening of the 
sun; but when he arose, they again put on the garments of praise. The glory 
of this angel represented the glory of Christ, to which he was now risen, for it 
is the same description that was given of him in his transfiguration, « 2. xvii. 2. 
But when he conversed with his disciples after his resurrection, he drew a veil 
over it, and it spoke the glory of the saints in their resurrection, when they shall 
be “as the angels of God in heaven.” : 

5. That “‘for fear of him the keepers did shake, and became as dead men,” 
ver.4. ‘They were soldiers, that thought themselves hardened against fear, yet 
the very sight of an angel struck them with terror. Thus when fis Son of God 
“arose to judgment, the stout-hearted were spoiled,” Ps. Ixxvi. 5, 9. Note 
The resurrection of Christ, as it is the joy of his friends, so it is the terror and 
confusion of his enemies. “They did shake;” the word écecoOyoav is the same 
with that which was used for the earthquake, ver. 2, ceusuos; when the earth 
shook, these children of the earth that had their portion in it shook too; 
whereas those that have their happiness in things above, though the earth be 
removed, yet are without fear. ‘The keepers became “as dead men” when he 
whom they kept guard upon became alive, and they whom they kept guard ~ 
against revived with him. It struck a terror upon them to see themseives 
baftied in that which was their business here. They were posted here tu kee 
a dead man in his grave, as easy a piece of service sure as ever was oanigube 
them, and yet it proves too hard for them. They were told that they must 
expect to be assaulted by a company of feeble, faint-hearted disciples, who. 
for fear of them, would soon shake, and become as dead men; but are imaze 
when they find themselves attacked by a mighty angel, whom they dare not 
7 tage in the face. Thus doth God frustrate his enemies, by frightening them, 

S$. 1X. 20. . 

Thirdly. The message which this angel delivered to the women, ver. 5—7. 

1. He encourageth them against their fears, ver. 5. ‘To come near to graves 
and tombs, especially in silence and solitude, has something in it frightful, 
much more was it so to those women to find an angel at the sepulchre; but he 
soon makes them easy with the word, “ Fear not ye.” ‘The keepers shook, and 


best sense. Hence we should translate, “ Now after the Sabbath,” &c. 
The only other view of much importance is that which considers the 
Roman ‘indications of time to be given here, and would render the 
words, ‘‘Now late on the Sabbath,” &c. It is said that Matthew 
makes the first day of the week here begin at sun-rise (so Lange), 
but we cannot entertain such an idea, if only because it is clear from 
chap. xxvii. 62 that the evangelist follows the correct Jewish reckoning 
of time. (See also Mark xvi. 1, 2.) 
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became as dead men, but fear not ye. 
there is cause for it, but fear not, Abraham, nor any of the faithful seed of 
Abraham. Why should the daughters of sarah, that do well, be afraid with 
Any mmmanieone? 1 Pet. iii. 6. “ Fear not ye.” ‘ Let not the news I have to tell 

ou be any surprise to you, fot you were told before your Master would rise ; 
et it be no terror to you, for his resurrection will be your consolation. 
not any hurt that [will do you, nor any evil tidings | have to tell you. “Fear 
not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus.” ‘I know you are friends to the cause ; 
I do not come to frighten you, but to encourage you.’ Note, Those that seek 
Jesus have no reason to be afraid, forif they seek him diligently they shall find 
him, and shall find him their bountiful rewarder. All our believing inquiries 
after the Lord Jesus are observed and taken notice of in heaven: “1 know that 
ye seek Jesus,” and shall certainly be answered as these were, “ with good 
words, and comfortable words.” “Ye seek Jesus that was crucified.’ He 
mentions his being crucified, the more to commend their love to him; ‘ ye seek 
him still, though he was crucified; you retain your kindness for him notwith- 
standing.’ Note, True believers love and seek Christ, not only though he was 
crucified, but because he was so. 

2. He assures them of the resurrection of Christ, and there was enough in 
that to silence their fears, ver. 6: “ He is not here, for he is risen.” To be told 
he is not here, would have been no welcome news to those who sought him, if 
it had not been added, “ He is risen.” Note, It is matter of comfort to those 
who seek Christ, and miss of finding him where they expected, that “he is 
risen.” If we find him not in sensible comfort, yet “he is risen.” We must not 
hearken to those who say, ‘‘ Lo, here is Christ, or, Lo, he is there,” for he is 
not here, he is not there, “he is risen.” In all our inquiries after Christ we 
must remember that he is risen, and we must seek him as one risen. Ist. Not 
with any gross carnal thoughts of him. There were those that knew Christ 
after the flesh, but now henceforth know we him so no more, 2 Cor. v.16. It is 
true he had a body, but it is now a glorified ear They that make pictures 
and images of Christ forget that “he is not here, he is risen:” our communion 
with him must be spiritual, by faith in his word, tom. x. 6—8. 2nd. We must 
seek him with great reverence and humility, and an awful regard to his glory, 
for “he is risen.” “God has highly exalted him, and given him a name which 
is above every name;” and therefore every knee and every soul must bow 
before him. 3rd. We must seek him with a heavenly mind; when we are ready 
to make this world our home, and to say, “It is good to be here,” let us 
remember our Lord Jesus “is not here, he is risen,” and therefore let not our 
hearts be here, but let them rise too, and “seek the things that are above,” 
Col. iii. 13; Phil. iii. 20. 

Two things the angel refers these women to for the confirmation of their faith, 
touching Christ’s resurrection: First. To his word, now fulfilled, which they 
might remember: “ He is risen, as he said.” This he voucheth as the proper 
object of faith ; he said he would rise, and you know he is the truth itself, and 
therefore have reason to expect he should rise. Why should you be backward 
to believe that which he told you would be? Let us never think strange at 
that which the Word of Christ has raised our expectations of, whether the 
sufferings of this present time, or the glory that is to be revealed. If we re- 
member what Christ hath said to us, we shall be the less surprised at what he 
doth with us. This angel, when he said, ‘ He is not here, he is risen,” makes 
it to appear that he preaches no other Gospel than what they had already 
received, for he refers himself to the Word of Christ as sufficient to bear him 
out: “He is risen, as he said.” Secondly, To his grave now empty, which they 
might look into: “ Come, see the place where the Lord lay.” ‘Compare what 

ou have heard with what you see, and, putting both together, you will believe. 

ou see he is not here, ante remembering what he said, you may be satisfied — 
he is risen; come, see the place, and you will see he is not there; you will see 
he could not be stolen thence, and therefore must conclude he is risen.’ Note, 
It may be of use to affect us, and may have a good influence upon us, to come, 
and with an eye of faith ‘see the place where the Lord lay.” See the marks 
he has there left of his love, in condescending so low for us; see how easy he 
has made that bed, and how lightsome for us, by lying in it himself; when we 
look into the grave, where we expect we must lie, to take off the terror of it 
let us look into the grave where the Lord lay: ‘the place where our Lord lay,’ 
so the Syriac. The angels own him for their Lord as well as we; for the whole 
family, both in heaven and earth, is named from him. | , 

3. He directs them to go carry the tidings of it to his disciples, ver. 7: “Go 
quickly, and tell his disciples.” It is probable they were for entertaining them- 
selves with the sight of the sepulchre and discourse with the angels. It was 
good to be here, but they have other work appointed them; “this is a day of 
good tidings,” and though they have the primer setsin of the comfort,— the first 
taste ’—of it, yet they must not have the eis TON of it, must not hold their 

eace, no more than those lepers, 2 Kin. vii.9. ‘They must go tell the disciples. 

Vote, Public usefulness to others must be preferred before the pleasure of 
secret communion with God ourselves; for “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Observe, ; 

Ist. The disciples of Christ must first be told the news: not, Go, tell the chief 
priests and the Pharisees that they may be confounded; but, Tell the disciples, 
that they may be comforted. God anticipates the joy of his friends more than 
the shame of his enemies, though the perfection of both is reserved for here- 
after. ‘Tell his disciples, it may be they will believe your report, however tell 
them, First. That they may encourage themselves under their present sorrows 
and dispersions. It was a dismal time with them, between grief and fear; 
what a cordial would this be to them now to hear their Master is risen. 
Secondly. That they may inquire further into it themselves. This alarm was 
sent them to awaken them from that strange stupidity which had seized them, 
and to raise their expectations ; this was to set them on seeking him, and to 
prepare them for his appearance to them. General hints excite to closer 
searches. ‘They now shall hear of him, but shall very shortly see him. Christ 
discovers himself gradually. : ; 

2nd. The women are sent to tell it them, and so are made, as it were, the 
apostles of the apostles. ‘This was an honour put upon them, and a recompence 
for their constant, affectionate adherence to him, at the cross and in the grave, 
anda rebuke to the disciples who forsook him. Still God chooseth the weak 
things of the world to confound the mighty, and puts the treasure, not only 
into earthen vessels, but here into the weaker vessels: as the woman, being 
deceived by the suggestions of an evil angel, was first in the transgression, 
1 Tim. ii. 14, so these women, being duly informed by the instructions of a 

ood. angel, were first in the belief of the redemption from transgression by 

hrist’s resurrection, that that reproach of their sex might be rolled away, by 
putting this in the balance against it, which is their perpetual praise. 

ard. They were bid to “ go quickly” upon this errand. hy, what haste was 
there? Would not the news keep cold, and be welcome to them at any time? 
Yes, but they were now overwhelmed with grief, and Christ would have this 
cordial hastened to them: when Daniel was humbling himself before God for 
gin, the angel Gabriel was caused to 4 swiftly with a message of comfort, 
Dan. ix. 21. We must always be ready and forward, First. To obey the 
sommands of God, Ps. exix. 60. Secondly. To do good to our brethren, and to 
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t nat f “ Say not, go 
and come again, and to-morrow I will give;” but now, quickly. 

4. They were directed to appoint the disciples to meet him in Galilee. There 
were other appearances of Christ to them before that in Galilee, which were 
sudden and surprising, but he would have one to be solemn and public, ana 
gave them notice of it before. Now this general rendezvous was appointed in 
Galilee, eighty or an bundred miles from Jerusalem, First. In kindness to those 
of his disciples that remained in Galilee, and did not, perhaps they could not, 
come up to Jerusalem ; and therefore into that country he would go to manifest 
himself to his friends there. “I know thy works, and where thou dwellest ;” 
Christ knows where his disciples dwell, and will visit there. Note, The exalt- 
ation of Christ doth not make him forget the meaner and poorer sort of his 
disciples, but even to them that are at a distance from the plenty of the means 
of grace he will graciously manifest himself. Secundly. In consideration of the 
weakness of his disciples that were now at Jerusalem, who as yet were afraid 
of the Jews, and durst not appear publicly, and therefore this meeting was 
adjourned to Galilee. Christ knows our fears, and considers our frame, and 
made his appointment where there was least danger of disturbance. 

5. The angel solemnly affirms upon his word the truth of what he had related 
to them, “Lo, Lhave told you;” ‘you may be assured of it, and depend upon 
it; I have told you, who dare not tell a lie” “The word spoken by angels was 
stedfast,” Heb. li. 2. God had been wont formerly to make known his mind to 
his people by the ministration of angels, as at the giving of the law ; but intend- 
ing in gospel times to lay aside that way of communication, (for “unto the 
angels hath he not put in subjection the world to come,” nor appointed them to 
be the preachers of the Gospel,) this angel was now sent to certify the resur- 
' rection of Christ to the disciples, and so leave it in their hands to be published 

to the world, 2 Cor. iv.7. In saying, “ Lo, I have told you,” he doth as it were 
discharge himself from the blame of their unbelief, if they should not receive 
this record, and throw it uponthem. ‘I have done my errand, L have faith- 
fully delivered my message; now look you to it, believe it at your veril 5 
whether you will hear, or whether you will forbear, “ I have told you.”’ Note, 
Those messengers from God that discharge their trust faithfully may take the 
comfort of that, whatever the success be, Acts xx. 26, 27. 


Fourthly. The women’s departure from the sepulchre, to bring notice to the 
disciples, ver. 8. And observe, 

1. What frame and temper of spirit they were in: “they departed with fear 
and great joy ;” a strange mixture,—fear and joy at the same time, in the same 
soul. To hear that Christ was risen was matter of joy; but to be led into his 
grave, and to see and talk with an angel about it, could not but cause fear, 
It was good news; but they were afraid it was too good to be true. But 
observe, it is said of their joy, it was great joy; it is not said so of their fear. 
Note, Ist. Holy fear has joy attending it. They that serve the Lord with rever- 
ence, serve him with gladness. 2nd. Spiritual joy is mixed with trembling, 
Ps. ii. 11. It is only perfect love and joy that will cast out all fear. 

2. What haste they made: “They did run.” The fear and joy together 
quickened their pace, and added wings to their motion; the angel bid them go 
quickly, and they ran. Those that are sent on God’s errand must not loiter, 
or lose time; where the heart is enlarged with the glad tidings of the Gospel, 
the feet will run the way of God’s commandments. 

3. What errand they went upon: they did run to “bring his disciples word.” 
Not doubting but it would be joyful news to them, they ran to comfort them 
with the same comforts wherewith they themselves were comforted of God. 
Note, The disciples of Christ should be forwurd to communicate to each other 
their experiences of sweet communion with Heaven; should tell others what 
God has done for their souls, and spoken to them. Joy in Christ Jesus, like 
the ointment of the right hand, will betray itself, and fill all places within the 
lines of its communication, with its odours, When Samson found honey, he 
brought it to his parents. 

Fifthly. Christ’s appearing to the women, to confirm the testimony of the 
angel, ver. 9, 10. hese zealous, good women not only heard the first tidings 
of him, but had the first sight of him after his resurrection. The angel directed 
those that would see him to go to Galilee; but before that time came, even 
here also they looked after him that lives and sees them. Note, Jesus Christ 
is often better than his word, but never worse; often anticipates, but never 
frustrates the believing expectations of his people. Here is, 

1. Christ’s surprising appearance to the women: “ As they went to tell his 
disciples, behold Jesus met them.” Note, God’s gracious visits usually meet us 
in the way of duty : and to those who use what they have for others’ benefit, 
more shall be given. ‘This interview with Christ was unexpected, or ever they 
were aware, Cant. vi. 12. Note, Christ is nearer to his people than they 
imagine. They needed not descend into the deep to fetch Christ thence; he 
was not there, he was risen; nor go up to heaven, for he was not yet ascended ; 
but Christ was nigh them, and still Christ,in the Word, is nigh us. 

2. The salutation wherewith he accosted them: “ All hail,” xacpere, We use 
the old English form of salutation, wishing all health to those we meet; for 
so “ All hail,” signifies, and is expressive of the Greek form of salutation here 
used, answering to that of the Hebrew, ‘Peace be unto you.’ And it speaks 
Ist. The good-will of Christ to us and our happiness, even since he entered 
upon his state of exaltation. Though he be advanced, he wisheth us as well 
as ever, and is as much concerned for our comfort, 2nd. The freedom and 
holy familiarity which he used in his fellowship with his disciples ; for he 
called them friends. But the Greek word signifies, ‘ Rejoice ye.’ They were 
affected both with fear and joy; what he said to them tended to encourage 
their joy, ver. 9, ‘ Rejoice ye;’ and to silence their fear, ver. 10, “ Be not afraid.” 
Note, lt is the will of Christ that his people should be a cheerful, joyful people; 
and his resurrection furnisheth them with abundant matter for joy. _ 

3. The affectionate respect they paid him: “ pace came and held him by the 
feet, and worshipped him.” Thus they expressed, Ist. The reverence and 
honour they had for him; they threw themselves at his feet, put themselves into 
aposture of adoration, and worshipped him with humility and godly fear, as 
the Son of God, and now exalted. 2nd. The love and affection they had to him; 
they held him, and would not let him go, Cant. iii.4. How beautiful were the 
feet of the Lord Jesus to them, Jsa. lii. 7. 3rd. ‘The transport of joy they were 
in, now they had this further assurance of his resurrection; they welcomed it 
with both arms. Thus we must embrace Jesus Christ offered us in the Gospel, 
with reverence cast pale Me at his feet, by faith take hold of him, and with 
love and joy lay him near our hearts. 

4. The'eidotraging words Christ said to them, ver. 10. We do not find they 
said any thing to him; their affectionate embraces and adorations spoke 

lainly enough; and what he said to them was no more than what the angel 
had said, ver. 5,7; for he “ will confirm the word of his messengers,” Isa. xliv. 26; 
and his way of comforting his people is by his Spirit; to speak over again to 
their hearts the same that they had heard before from his angels the ministers. 
Now observe here : 

ist. How he rebukes their fear: “Be not afraid.” They must not fear being 


imposed upon by these repeated notices of his resurrection, nor fear any hurt 
by the appearance of one from the dead; for the news, though strange, was 


LL  _ _— ——__eEeESoae 


xxviii. 2—4, Some in ancient and in modern times have taken 
this narration as an account of the circumstances of the actual re- 
surrection of our Saviour; but others regard it as an account of 
what the women actually saw, the resurrection having previously 
taken place. From what is said of the keepers, or guards, it is clear 
that they had not abandoned their post. 

xxviii, 7. The Greek word rendered “goeth before” corresponds 
in sense with the Syriac participle and the English form, “is going 


before.” Therefore, “he is going before you” means “he is about 
to go,” or will go shortly. That Jesus was not yet gone, verse 9 
shows. For the promise to do so, see chap. xxvi. 32. 

xxviii. 9. The words “as they went to tell his disciples” are 
omitted by the Vatican, Sinaitic, and Cambridge MSS., by the Syriac 
and Vulgate versions, and by some modern editors, as Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford. They are found, however, in 
the Alexandrian and in twelve other Uncial MSS. It is supposed 
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botn true and good. Note, Christ rose from the dead to silence his people’s 
fears; and there is enough in that to silence them. # 

2nd. How he repeats their message: “ Go, tell my brethren,” that they must 
prepare for a journey into Galilee; and there they shall see me. If there be 
any communion between our souls and Christ, it is he that appoints the meet- 
ing, and he will observe the appointment. Jerusalem had forfeited the honour 
of Christ’s presence; it was a tumultuous city, therefore he adjourns the 
meeting to Galilee: “come, my beloved, let us go forth,” Cant. vii. 11. But 
that which is especially observable here is, that he calls his disciples his bre- 
thren: “Go, tell my brethren,” not only those of them that were akin to him, 
but all the rest; for they are all his brethren, ch. xii. 50: but he never calle 
them so till after his resurrection, here, and Jno. xx. 17. Being by the resur- 
rection himself “ declared to be the Son of God with power, ” all the children 
of God were thereby declared to be his brethren. Being “ the first begotten 
from the dead,” he is become “the firstborn among many brethren,” even of 
all that are planted together in the likeness of his resurrection. Christ did not 
now converse so constantly and familiarly with his disciples as he had done 
before his death; but lest they should think him grown strange to them, he 
gives them this endearing title, Go to my brethren, that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled which, speaking of his entrance upon his exalted state, saith, “I 
will declare thy name unto my brethren.” They had shamefully deserted him 
in his sufferings; but to shew that he could forgive and forget, and to teach us 
to do so, he not only continues his purpose to meet them, but calls them bre- 
thren. Being all his brethren, they were brethren one to another, and must 
love as brethren. His owning them for his brethren, put a great honour 
upon them; but withal, gave them an example of humility in the midst of that 
honour. 


11 Now when they were going, behold, some of 
the watch came into the city, and shewed unto the 
chief priests all the things that were done. 12 And 
when they were assembled with the elders, and had 
taken counsel, they gave large money unto the sol- 
diers, 13 Saying, Say ye, His disciples came by 
night, and stole him away while we slept. 14 And 
if this come to the governor’s ears, we will persuade 
him, and secure you. 15 So they took the money, 
and did as they were taught: and this saying is 


commonly reported among the Jews until this day. 


For the further proof of: the resurrection of Christ, we have here the con- 
fession of the adversaries that were upon the guard; and there are two things 
which strengthen this testimony: that they were eye-witnesses, and did them- 
selves see the glory of the resurrection, which none else did; and that they 
were enemies, set there to oppose and obstruct his resurrection. Now observe 
here 
First. How this testimony was given in to the chief priests, ver. 11. When 
the women were going to bring that news to the disciples, which would fill 
their hearts with joy, the soldiers went to bring the same news to the chief 
priests, which would fill their faces with shame. “Some of the watch,” 

robably those of them that commanded in chief, “came into the city,” and 
Pecaatt to those who employed them, the report of their disappointment. 
*'They shewed to the chief priests all the things that were done;” told them of 
the earthqnake, the descent of the angel, the rolling of the stone away, and the 
coming of the body of Jesus alive out of the grave. Thus the sign of the pro- 
phet Jonas was brought to the chief priests, with the most clear and uncon- 
testable evidence that could be; and so the utmost means of conviction were 
afforded them: we may well imagine what a mortification it was to them, and 
that, like the enemies of the Jews, they were much cast down in their own 
eyes, Neh. vi. 16. {t might justly have been expected that they should now 
have believed in Christ, and repented their putting him to death; but they 
were obstinate in their infidelity, and therefore sealed up under it. 

Secondly. low it was baffled and stifled by them. They called an assembly 
and considered what was to be done. For their own parts they were resolved 
not to believe that Jesus was risen; but their care wes to keep others from 
believing, and themselves from being quite shamed from their disbelief of it. 
They had put him to death, and there was no way of standing to what they had 
done, but by confronting the evidence of his resurrection. Thus they who have 
sold themselves to work wickedness, find that one sin draws on another, and 
they have plunged themselves into a wretched necessity of adding iniquity to 
iniquity, which is part of the curse of Christ’s persecutors, Ps. lxix. 27. The 
result of their debate was, that those soldiers must by all means be bribed off, 
and hired not to tell tales. 

1. They put money into their hands; and what wickedness is it which men 
will not be brought to by the love of money? “They gave large money se 1OMIe 
likely, a great deal more than they gave to Judas, “unto the soldiers.” These 
chief priests loved their money as well as most people did, and were as loath to 
part with it ; and yet, to carry on a malicious design against the Gospel of Christ, 
they were very prodigal of it; they gave the soldiers, it is likely, as much as 
they asked; and they knew how to improve their advantages. Here was large 
money given for the advancing of that which they knew to be a lie; yet many 
grudge a little money for the advancement of that which they know to be the 
truth, though they have a promise of being reimbursed in the resurrection of 
the just. Pais us never starve a good cause, when we see a bad one so liberally 
supported. 

2. "They put a lie into their mouths: ver. 13, “ Say Ye His disciples came by 
night, and stole him away while we slept:” a sorry shift is better than nones 
but this is a sorry one indeed. Ist. The sham was ridiculous, and carried along 
with it its own confutation; if they slept, how could they know any thing of 
the matter, or say who came? If any one of them were awake to observe it, no 
doubt he would awake them all to oppose it; for that was the only thing they 
had in charge. It was altogether improbable that a company of poor, weak, 
cowardly, dispirited men, should expose themselves for so inconsiderable an 
achievement as the rescue of the dead body. Why were not the houses where 
they lodged diligently searched, and other means used to discover the dead 
body? but this was so thin a lie as one might easily see through. But had it 
been never so plausible, 2nd. it was a very wicked pune for these priests and 
elders to hire these soldiers to tell a deliberate lie, (if it had been in a matter 
of never so small importance) against their consciences, Those know not what 


that they were added by some early copyist, as required to make the 
sense complete. 

xxviii. 10, The expression, “Go tell my brethren that they go into 
Galilee,” means “ Go, tell my brethren, in order that they may go 
into Galilee.” 

xxviii. 12, As Dean Alford suggests, this meeting of the Sanhe- 
drim was hardly an official and open one, but rather special and 
private. 
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they do that draw others to commit one wilful sin; for that may debaucn con. 
science, and be an inlet to many. But, 3rd. Considering this as intended to oy er 
throw the great doctrine of Christ’s resurrection, this was a sin against the 
last remedy, and was, in effect, a blasphemy against the Holy Ghost ; imputing 
that to the roguery of the disciples which was done by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. But lest the soldiers should object the penalty they incurred by the 
Roman law, for sleeping upon the guard, which was very severe, Acts xii. 19 
they promised to interpose with the governor: “ we will persuade him, and 
secure you.” We will use our own interest in him to get him not to take 
notice of it; and they had lately found how easily they could manage him. If 
really these soldiers had slept, and so suffered his disciples to steal him awa 
as they would have the earlt believe, it is certain the priests and elders ni 
have been the forwardest to solicit the governor to punish them for their 
treachery; so that their care for the soldiers’ safety plainly gives the lie to the 
story. They undertook to secure the sword of Pilate’s justice; but could not 
secure them from the sword of God's justice, which hangs over the head of 
those that love and makea lie. They promise more than they can perform, 
who undertake to save a man harmless in the commission of a wilful sin. Well, 
thus was the plot laid; now, what success had it ? 

First. Those that were willing to deceive ‘‘took the money, and did as they 
were taught.” They cared as little for Christ and his religion, as the chief 
priests and elders did; and men that have no religion at all can be very well 
pleased to see Christianity run down, and lend a hand to it, if need be to serve 
aturn: “They took the money ;” that was it they aimed at and nothing else. 
Note, Money is a bait for the Hiaolest temptation; mercenary tongues will sell 
the truth for it. The great argument to prove Christ to be the Son of God 
is his resurrection; and none could have more convincing proofs of the 
truth of that than these soldiers had; they saw the angel descend from heaven; 
saw the stone rolled away; saw the body of Christ come out of the grave, 
unless the consternation they felt hindered them; and yet were so far from 
being convinced by it themselves, that they were hired to belie him, and to 
hinder others from believing in him. Note, The most sensible evidences will 
not convince men without the concurring operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Secondly. Those that were willing to be deceived, not only credited, but pro- 
pagated the story. “This saying is commonly reported among the Jews until 
this day.” Thesham took well enough, and answered the end. The Jews who 
persisted in their infidelity, when they were pressed with the argument of 
Christ’s resurrection, had this still ready to reply, “His disciples came and 
stole him away.” ‘To this purpose was the solemn narrative, which (as Justin 
Martyr relates in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew) the great sanhedrim sent 
to all the Jews of the dispersion, concerning this affair, exciting them to a 
vigorous resistance of Christianity, that ‘when they had crucified and buried 
him, the disciples came by night and stole him out of the sepulchre;’ designing 
thereby, not only to overthrow the truth of Christ’s resurrection, but to render 
his disciples odious to the world, as the greatest villainsin nature. When once 
a lie is raised, none knows how far it will spread, nor how long it will last, 
nor what mischief it will do. Some give a ethos sense of this passage: “This 
saying is commonly reported ;” that is, notwithstanding the artitice of the chief 
priests thus to impose upon the pecple, yet the collusion that was between 
them and the soldiers, and the money that was given to support the cheat, was 
commonly reported and whispered among the Jews; for, one way or other, 
truth will out. 


16 Then the eleven disciples went away into 
Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had appointed 
them. 17 And when they saw him, they worshipped 
him: but some doubted. 18 And Jesus came and 
spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth. 19 Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 
20 ‘Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
1 have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you 


alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen. 


This evangelist passeth over several other appearances of Christ, recorded 
by Luke and John, and hastens to this, which was of all other the most solemn, 
as being promised and appointed again and again, before his death, and after 
his resurrection. Observe, 

First. How the disciples attended this appearance, according to the appoint- 
ment, ver. 16: “ They went into Galilee; ” a long journey to go for one sight of 
Christ ; but it was worth while. They had seen him several times at Jerusalem, 
and yet they went into Galilee to see him there. 1. Because he appointed them 
to doso, Though it seemed a needless thing to go into Galilee, to see him 
whom they might see at Jerusalem; especially when they must so soon come 
back again to Jerusalem, before his ascension; yet they had learned to obe 
Christ’s commands, and not object against them. Note, Those who woul 
maintain communion with Christ, must attend him there where he has ap- 
pointed, Those that have met him in one ordinance, must attend him in another, 
—that have seen him at Jerusalem, must go to Galilee. 2. Because that was 
to be a public and general meeting. ‘They had seen him themselves, and con- 
versed with him in prisate) but that should not excuse their attendance in a 
solemn assembly, where many were to be gathered together to see him. Note, 
Our communion with God in secret must not supersede our attendance on 
public Wein as we have opportunity ; for God loves the gates of Zion, and 
so must we. he place was a mountain in Galilee; probably the same moun- 
tain on which he was transfigured. There they met for privacy; and perhaps 
to signify the exalted state into which he was entered, and his advances 
towards the upper world. 

Secondly. How they were affected with the appearance of Christ to them, 
ver. 17. Now was the time that “ he was seen of above five hundred brethren 
at once,” 1 Cor. xv. 6. Some think they saw him at first at some distance, above 
in the air, &0y éravw,—f He was seen above of five hundred brethren ;’ so they. 
read it; which gave occasion to some to doubt till he came nearer, ver. 18, and 
then they were satisfied. We are told, 

1, That.“ they worshipped_him;” many of them did so, nay, it should seem 
they all did that; they gave Divine honour to him, which was signified by some 
outward expressions of adoration. Note, All that see the lend Jeane with an 
eye of faith are obliged to worship him. ‘‘ But some doubted:” some of those 


xxviii. 14. The sense is, “ And if this be heard before the governor, 
we will persuade him, and make you free from anxiety.” Some 
writers understand it to refer to a judicial examination or hearing 
before Pilate, but others suppose it means “when the report of this 
shall reach his ears.” The danger to the soldiers was so great that 
they might well be anxious, but it was probably hoped to pacify 
Pilate by persuasion or a bribe. 

xxviii. 15 Grotins quotes passages from Justin and Tertullian te 
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that were then present. Note, Even among those that worship there are some 
that doubt, The faith of those that are sincere may yet be very weak and 
Wavaring. They doubted, éd.cracav,—they ‘hung in suspense,’ as the scales of 
tue balance, when it is hard to say which preponderates. These doubts were 
afterwurds removed, and their faith grew up to a full assurance; and it tended 
much to the honour of Christ, that the disciples doubted before they believed ; 
s, that they cannot be said to be credulous, and willing to be imposed upon, 
fur they first questioned, and proved all things, and then held fast that which 
was true, and they found to be so. 

Thirdly. What Jesus Christ said to them, ver. 18—20: “Jesus came and spake 
unto them.” Though there were those that doubted, yet he did not therefore 
reject them, for “ He will not break the bruised reed 3” he did not stand ata 
distance, but came near, and gave them such convincing proofs of his resurrec- 
tion as turned the wavering scale, and made their faith to triumph over their 
duubts. He came and spake familiarly to them, as one friend speaks to another, 


that they might be fully satisfied in the commission he was about to give them, | 


He that drew near to God to speak for us to him, draws near to us to speak from 
him to us. Christ now delivered to his apostles the great charter of his king- 
dom in the world ; was sending them out as his ambassadors, and here gives them 
their credentials. In opening this great charter, we may observe two things: 

1, The commission which our Lord Jesus received himself from the Father ; 
being about to authorize his apostles, if any ask, By what authority he doth it, 
and who gave him that authority ? here he tells us, “ All power is given unto 
tne in heaven and in earth ;” a very great word, and which none but he could 
say. Hereby he asserts his universal dominion as Mediator ; which is the great 
foundation of the Christian religion. He has “all power.” Observe, 

_Ist. Whence he hath this power, He did not assume it, or usurp it, but it was 
ha him; he was legally entitled to it, and invested in it by a grant from 

lim who is the fountain of all being, and consequently of all power. God set 
him king, Ps.ii. 6; inaugurated and enthroned him, Lu. i, 32. As God, equal 
with the Father, all power was originally and essentially his; but as Mediator, 
as God-man, all power was given him, partly in recompence of his work, 
because he humbled himself, therefore God thus exalted him; and partly in 
pursuance of his design; he had this power given him over all flesh, that he 
might give eternal life to as many as were given him, Jno. xvii. 2, for the more 
effectual carrying on and completing our salvation. This power he was now 
more signally invested in upon his resurrection, Acts xiii. 33. He had power 
before,—“ power to forgive sins,” Mat. ix. 6, but now “all power” is given him. 
He is now going to receive for himself a kingdom, Lu. xix. 12; to sit down at 
the right hand, Ps. ex. 1. aving purchased it, nothing remains but to take 
possession ; it is his own for ever. 

2nd. Where he has this power: “in heaven and earth,” comprehending the 
universe. Christ is the sole, universal monarch, he is “ Lord of all,” Acts x. 36. 
He hath “all power in heaven:” he has power of dominion over the angels; 
std are all his humble servants, Eph. i. 20,21. He has power of intercession 
with his Father, in the virtue of his satisfaction and atonement: he intercedes, 
not as a suppliant, but as a demandant ; “ Father, I will.” He hath all power on 
earth too; having prevailed with God by the sacrifice of atonement, he prevails 
with men, and deals with them as one having authority, by the ministry of 
reconciliation. He is indeed, in all causes, and over all persons, supreme mo- 
derator and governor. By him kings reign. All souls are his; and to him 
every heart and knee must bow, and every tongue confess him to be Lord. 
This our Lord Jesus tells them, not only to satisfy them of the authority he 
had to commission them, and to bring them out in the execution of their com- 
mission, but to take off the offence of the cross; they had no reason to be 
ashamed of Christ crucified, when they saw him thus glorified. 

2. The commission he gives to those whom he sent forth: “ Go ye, therefore.” 
This commission is given, Ist. To the apostles primarily; the chief ministers 
of state in Christ’s aig, the architects that laid the foundation of the 
church. Now those that had followed Christ in the regeneration were set on 
thrones, Lu. xxii. 30. “Go ye.” It is net only a word of command, like that 
‘Son, go work; but a word of encouragement, ‘Go and fear not; have not t 
sent you? Go, and make a business of this work.’ They must not take state, 
and issue out summons to the nations to attend upon them; but they must go, 
and bring the Gospel to their doors: “Go ye.” They had doted on Christ's 
bodily presence, and hung upon that, and built all their joys and hopes upon 
that; but now Christ dischargeth them from further attendance on his person, 
and sends them abroad, about other work. “ As an eagle stirs up her nest, 
flutters over her young,” to excite them to fly, (Dew. xxxii. 11,) so Christ stirs 
up his disciples to disperse themselwes into all the world. 2nd. It is given to 
their successors, the ministers of the Gospel, whose business it is to transmit 
the Gospel from age to age, to the end of the world in time, as it was theirs to 
transmit it from nation to nation, to the end of the world in place, and no less 
gt The Old Testament promise of a gospel ministry is made to a suc- 
cession, Zsa. lix.21; and this here must be understood; otherwise, how could 
Christ be with them always to the consummation of the world? Christ, at 
his ascension, gave not only apostles and prophets, but pastors and teachers, 
Eph.iv. 11. Now observe, ; 

First. How far this commission is extended, “to all nations.” ‘ Go, and dis- 
ciple all nations; not that they must go all together into ever place: but, by 
consent, disperse themselves in such manner as might best diffuse the light 
of the Gospel. Now this plainly signifies it to be the will of Christ, lst. That 
the covenant of peculiarity made with the Jews should now be cancelled and 
disannulled. This word broke down the middle wall of partition, which had 
so long excluded the Gentiles from a visible church state: and whereas the 
apostles, when first sent out, were forbidden to go into the way of the Gentiles, 
now they were sent “to all nations.” 2rd. That salvation by Christ should be 
offered to all; and none excluded that did not, by their own unbelief and im- 
penitence, exclude themselves. The salvation they were to preach is a com- 
mon salvation ; “ whoever will, let him come,” and take the benefit of the act of 
indemnity ; for there is no difference of Jew or Greek in Christ Jesus. 3rd. That 
Christianity should be twisted in with national constitutions, that the kingdoms 
of the world should become Christ’s kingdoms, and their kings the church’s 
nursing fathers. oy pay 

Secondly. What is the principal intention of this commission, to “ disciple all 
nations,” “adyrevcare, ¢ Kamit them disciples, do your utmost to make the 
nations Christian nations.’ Not, ‘Go to the nations, and denounce the judg- 
ments of God against them, as Jonah against Nineveh, and the Old Testament 

rophets; though they had reason enough to expect it, for their wickedness ; 
bats ‘Go, and disciple them.’ Christ the mediator is setting up a kingdom in 
the world, bring the nations to be his subjects; setting up a, school, bring the 
nations to be his scholars; raising an army for the ppl Sie on of the war 
ayainst the powers of darkness, list the nations of the earth under his banner. 
The work which the apostles had to do, was to set up the Christian religion in 
all places, and it was honourable work; the achievements of the mighty heroes 
of the world were nothing to it: they conquered the nations for themselves, 
and made them miserable; the apostles conquered them for Christ, and made 
them bappy. 
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Thirdly. Their instructions for executing this commission. 

Ist. They must admit disciples by the sacred rite of baptism: ‘Go into all 
nations, preach the Gospel to them, work miracles among them, and persuade 
them to come in themselves, and bring their children with them, into the church 
of Christ; and then admit them and theirs into the church, by washing them 
with water: either dipping them in the water, or by pouring or sprinkling 
water upon them, which seems the more proper, because the thing is most 
frequently expressed so; as /sa. xliv.3,“1 will pour my Spirit on thy seed;” 
and Tit. ili. 5,6, “which he shed on us abundantly ;’ and £ze. xxxvi. 25, “1 
will sprinkle clean water upon you;” and Jsa. lii. 15, “So shall he sprinkle 
comp nations, which seems a prophecy of this commission to baptize the 

ations. 

2nd. This baptism must be administered “in the name of the Father, and ot 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;” that is, First. By authority from the Father, 
pen and Holy Ghost. ‘The baptism of Jesus is from Heaven, and not of man- 
for his ministers act by authority from the three persons in the godhead, who 
all concur, as to our creation, so to our redemption; they have their commis- 
sion under the great seal of Heaven, which puts an honour upon the ordinance, 
though to a carnal eye, like him that instituted it, it has no form or comeliness. 
Secondly. Calling upon the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Every 
thing is sanctified by prayer, and particularly the waters of baptism. The 
fore of rac obtains the presence of God with the ordinance, which is its 

istre and beauty, its lite and efficacy. But, Thirdly. It is “into the name” 
(cts to ovona) “of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” This was intended as the sum- 
mary of the first principles of the Christian religion, and of the new covenant; 
and according to it the ancient creeds were drawn up. By our being baptized 
we solemnly profess, 1. Our assent to the Scripture revelation concerning God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. We confess our belief that there is a God, 
that there is but one God; that, in the godhead, there is a Father that begets, 
a Son that is begotten, and a Holy Spirit of both. We are baptized, not into 
the names, but into the name of Father, Son, and Spirit, which plainly speaks 
that these three are one, and their name one. The distinct mentioning of the 
three persons in the Trinity, both in the Christian baptism here, and in the 
Christian blessing, 2 Cor. xiii. 14, as it is a full proof of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, so it has done much towards the preserving of it pure and entire through 
all ages of the church; for nothing is more great and awful in Christian assem- 
blies than these two. 2. Our consent to a covenant relation to God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Baptism is a sacrament; that is, it is an oath. (Super 
sacramentum dicere, is,‘to say upon oath.’) It is an oath of abjuration, by 
which we renounce the world and the flesh, as rivals with God for the throne 
in our hearts; and an oath of allegiance, by which we resign and give up our- 
selves to God, to be his,—our own selves, our whole selves— body, soul, and 
spirit, —to be governed by his will, and made happy in his favour; we become 
his men; so the form of homage in our law runs. ‘Therefore baptism is applied 
to the person, as livery and seisin are given of the premises, because it is the 
person that is dedicated to God. 

ist. It is into the name of the Father, believing him to be the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (for that is principally intended here) by eternal generation, 
and our Father, as our creator, preserver, and benefactor; to whom, therefore, 
we resign ourselves as our absolute owner and proprietor, to act us and dis- 
pose of us—as our supreme rector and governor, to rule us, as free agents, by 
his law, and as our chief good, and highest end. 2nd. It is into the name of 
the Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and correlate to the Father. 
Baptism was in a particular manner administered in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, Acts viii.16; xix.5. In baptism we assent, as Peter did, “Thou art Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” ch. xvi. 16; and consent, as Thumas did, ‘‘ My Lord 
and my God,” Jno. xx. 28; we take Christ to be our prophet, priest, and king, 
and give up ourselves to be taught, and saved, and ruled by him. 3rd. It is 
into the name of the Holy Ghost. Believing the godhead of the Holy Spirit, 
and his agency in carrying on our redemption, we give up ourselves to his 
conduct and operation, as our sanctifier, teacher, guide, and comforter. 

3rd. Those that are thus baptized, and enrolled among the disciples of Christ, 
must be taught, ver. 20; “‘ teaching them to observeall things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” This speaks two things: 

First. The duty of disciples, of all baptized Christians; they must observe all 
things whatsoever Christ has commanded; and, in order to that, must submit 
to the teaching of those whom he sends. Our admission into the visible church 
is in order to something further: when Christ hath discipled us, he hath not 
done with us; he lists soldiers that he may train them up for his service. All 
that are baptized are thereby obliged, 1.'o make the command of Christ 
their rule. ‘There is a law of faith, and we are said to be under the law to 
Christ; we are by baptism bonnd, and must obey. 2. ‘Io observe what Christ 
has commanded. Due obedience to the commands of Christ requires a diligent 
observation ; we are in danger of missing, if we taxe not good heed; and in all 
our obedience, we must have an eye to the command, and do what we do as 
unto the Lord. 3. To observe all things that he hath commanded, without ex- 
ception; all the moral duties, and all the instituted ordinances. Our obedience 
to the laws of Christ is not sincere if it be not universal; we must stand com- 
plete in bis whole will. 4. To contine themselves to the commands of Christ ; 
and, as not to diminish from them, so not to add to them. 5. To learn their 
duty, according to the law of Christ, from those whom he has appointed to be 
teachers in his school; for therefore we were entered into his school. 

Secondly. The duty of the apostles of Christ, and his ministers; and that 
is, to teach the commands of Christ,to expound them to his disciples, to press 
upon them the necessity of obedience, and to assist them in applying the 
general commands of Christ to particular cases. They must teach them, not 
their own inventions, but the institutions of Christ; to them they must reli- 
giously adhere, and in the Know ledge of them Christians must be trained up. 
A standing ministry is hereby settled in the church, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ, till we all come to the perfect man, pA. iv. 11—13. The heirs of 
heaven, till they come to age, must be under tutors and governors. , 

3. Here is the assurance he gives them of his spiritual presence with them 
in the execution of this commission: “ And, lo, 1 am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” This exceeding great and precious promise is ushered in 
with a “ behold,” to strengthen their faith, and engage their observation of it; 
‘VYake notice of this; it is what you may assure yourselves of, and venture 
upon.’ Observe here, r ¥ ‘ : F 

Ist. The favour promised them, “I am with you;” not, ‘I will be with you;’ 
but “ Lam,” éyw etm. As God sent Moses, so Christ sent his apostles, by this 
name, “I am;” for he is God, to whom past, present, and to come, are the same: 
see Rev.i.8. He was now about to leave them, his bodily presence was now 
to be removed from them; and this grieved them. But he assures them of his 
spiritual presence, which was more expedient for them than his bodily presence 
could be: “I am with you;” that is,‘ My Spirit is with you; the Comforter 
shall “abide with you,” Jno. xvi.7; ‘lam with you, and not against you; with 
you, to take fhe getiey to be on your side, and to hold with you,’ as Michael 
our prince is said to do, Dan. x. 21. ‘I am with you, and not absent frorm 
you: not at a distance; Lama very present help,’ Ps. xlvi.1. Christ was now 
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show that the Pharisees circulated this report by appointed mes- 
sengers. 

aL 16. For ¢ into a mountain,” translate “to the mountain,” 
as some particular mountain is intended. Some have thought Tabor 
is meant, others that it was a lonely mountain in the north of 
Galilee, while a later tradition fixes on the northern height of the 
Mount of Olives. This last opinion arises, perhaps, from the suppo- 
sition that the incidents here recorded took place at the time of the 


Ascension, which is an error. St. Matthew records neither the fact 
nor the manner of the Ascension, but closes his narrative abruptly 
with the address to the disciples. Lange thinks the Ascension is 
omitted because of the Saviour’s promise to be always with his 
disciples—an omnipresence which evidently comprehends it. 

xxviii. 20. The word “‘ Amen” is omitted by some of the oldest 
and best manuscripts, and by some versions and fathers, as well as 
by some modern editors. On this word Adam Clarke says, “ When 
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sending them to set up his kingdom in the world, which was a great under- 
taking; and then doth he seasonably promise them his presence with them, 
First. To carry them on through the difficulties they were likely to meet with: 
“TY am with you, to bear you up, to plead your cause; with you, in all your 
services, in all your sufferings, to bring yon through them with comfort and 
honour. When you go through the fire, or water, I will be with yous in the 
pulpit, in the prison “Jo, 1 am with you.”’ Secondly. To succeed this great 
undertaking : “ Lo, Tam with you;” to make your ministry effectual for the 
discipling of the nations, for the pulling down of the strongholds of Satan, and 
the setting up of stronger for the Lord Jesus. It was an unlikely thing that 
they should unhinge national constitutions in religion, and turn the stream of 
so long a usage—that they should establish a doctrine so directly contrary 
to the genius of the age, and persuade people to become the disciples of a 
crucified Jesus; but, “Lo, lam with you;” ‘and therefore you shall gain your 
oint.’ 
ea The continuance of the favour, “alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” First. They shall have his constant presence, “alway,” tagas tas 
juepas, ‘all days,’ every day; ‘I will be with you on sabbath days, on week days, 
fair days and foul days, winter days and summer days.’ There is no day, no 
hour of the day, in which our Lord Jesus is not present with his churches, and 
with his ministers: if there were, that day, that hour, they were undone. Since 
his resurrection, he had appeared to them now and then; once a week, it may 
be, and searcely that. But he assures them they shall have his spiritual pre- 
sence continued to them without intermission. Wherever we are, the Word 
of Christ is nigh us, even in our meuth, and the Spirit of Christ nigh us, even 
in our hearts. “ The God of Israel, the Saviour,” is sometimes “ a God that 
hideth himself,” Jsa. xlv.15, but never a God that absenteth himself; some- 
times in the dark, but never at a distance. Secondly. They shall have his 
perpetual presence, “even to the end of the world.” ‘There is a world before 
us that will never have an end, but this is hastening towards its period; and 
even till then the Christian religion shall, in one part of the world or other, be 
kept up, and the presence of Christ continued with his ministers. 1ls¢. “I am 
with you to the end of the world;” not with your persons, they died quickly, 
but with you and your writings. There is a Divine power going along with 
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the Scriptures of the New Testament, not only preserving them in being, 
producing strange effects by them, which will continue to tne erd of time. 
2nd. ‘ With you and your successors: with you, and all the ministers of the 
Gospel in the several ages of the church;’ with all to whom this commission 
extends; with all that, being duly called and sent, thus baptize, and thus teach. 
When the end of the world is come, and the kingdom delivered up to God even 
the Father, there will then be no further need of ministers and their ministra- 
tion; but till then they shall continue, and the great intentions of the insti- 
tution shall be answered. This is an encouraging word to all the faithful 
ministers of Christ, that what was said to the apostles was said to them all, 
“TJ will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 

Two solemn farewells we find our Lord Jesus giving to his church; and his 
parting word, at both of them, is very encouraging. One was here, when he 
closed up his personal converse with them, and then his parting word was, 
“Lo, Lam with you alway ;” ‘I leave you, and yet still lam with you.’ The other 
was, when he closed up the canon of the Scripture by the pen of his beloved 
disciple; and then his parting word was, “ Surely, I come quickly;” ‘I leave 
you fcr a while, but I will be with you again shortly,’ Rev. xxii. 20. By this it 
appears he did not part in anger, but in love, and that it is his will we should 
keep up both our communion with him, and our expectation of him. 

There is one word more remaining, which must not be overlooked; and that 
is, “‘ Amen,” which is not a cipher, intended only for a concluding word, like 
‘finis, at the end of a book; but it has its significancy. 1. It speaks Christ’s 
confirmation of this promise, “ Lo, | am with you.” It is his amen, “in whom 
all the promises are yea and amen:” ‘ Verily, Lam, and will be with you; I, the 
amen, the faithful witness, do assure you of it.?, Or, 2. It speaks the church’s 
concurrence with it, in their desire, and prayer, and expectation. It is the 
evangelist’s ‘amen, so be it, blessed Lord? Onr ® amen,’ to Christ’s promises, 
turns them into prayers. Hath Christ promised to be present with his minis- 
ters,—present in his Word, — present in the assemblies of his people, though but 
two or three are gathered together in his name, and this “ alway, even to the 
end of the world? ”— let us heartily say ‘ Amen’ to it; believe that it shall be so, 
and pray that it may be so: Lord,“‘remember this word unto thy servants, 
upon which thou hast caused us to hope.” 
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Cuap. I.—17. Carrying away into Babylon. This refers to the captivity of || it so vast, so grand, so full of instruction and comfort to Christians: see 


Jerusalem, and the removal of the Jews to Babylon by Rene chednos=sT, 


(2 Chr. xxxvi.) 588 years before Christ. 20. Angel of the Lord. The word ange 

literally signifies a messenger. It is sometimes applied to men as messengers, 
(Lu. vil. 24; ix. 52; Jas. 11. 25,) to the winds, (Ps. civ. 4,) to the pestilence 

(Ps. \xxviii. 49,) or to whatever is appointed to make known or execute the will 
of God. It is chiefly applied, however, in the Scriptures, to those invisible, 
holy, and happy beings who have not fallen into sin, who live in heaven, 
(1 Tim. v. 21, compare Jude 6,) who are sent forth to minister to those who 
shall be heirs of salvation, (f/eb. i. 13, 14; Dan. ix. 21,) and whose only dignity 
and pleasure it is to do the will of God. Various ways were employed by them 
in making known the Divine will,—by dreams, visions, assuming a human ap- 
pearance. Jnadream. This was a common way of revealing the will of God 
to his ancient prophets and people, Gen. xx. 3; xxx. 1, 11, 243 xxxvii. 53 xli. 1; 
1 Kin. iii. 5; Dan. vii.1; Job iv. 13, 15. By what means it was ascertained that 
these dreams were from God, cannot now be told. It is sutticient for us to 
know that in this way many of the ere were communicated, and to 
remark that now there is no evidence that we are to put reliance on our dreams, 
Dreams are wild, irregular movements of the mind when it is unshackled by 
reason, and it is mere superstition to suppose that God ever makes known his 
will in this way. 23. His name, Emmanuel—God with us. ‘Though the mere 
use of such a name would not prove that Jesus had a Divine nature, yet, as 
Matthew uses it, and meant evidently to apply it, it does prove that Jesus was 
more than a man; that he was God as well as man. And it is this which gives 
xlory to the plan of redemption, which causes the angels to wonder, and makes 


Phil. ii. 6—8. It is this which sheds such peace and joy into the sinner’s heart ; 
which gives him such security of salvation, and renders the condescension of 
God ir redemption so great, and his character so lovely. 


Cuap. I1.—1. Jn Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of Herod the king. Beth- 
lehem, the birthplace of Christ, was a small town about six miles south of 
Jerusalem. The word Bethlehem denotes, “ house of bread.” It was also 
called Ephrata, a word sup peeee to signify fertility, Gen. xxxv. 19; Ru. iv. 25 
Ps. cxxxii. 6. {t was called the city of David, (Lu. ii. 4,) because it was the city 
of his nativity, 1 Sam. xvi. 1, 18. The soil of Bethlehem was noted for its fer- 
tility. Ancient travellers frequently speak of its productions; and the fig trees, 
olives, and pomegranates, and the barley fields which cover the north side 
shew that it is still capable of being made what its name signifies, the house o' 
bread.— Bonar & M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. The townis situated on an eminence in 
the midst of hills and vales. At present it contains about two hundred houses, 
inhabited chiefly by Christians and Mohammedans. About two hundred paces 
east of Bethlehem there is a church and convent, and beneath the church a sub- 
terranean chapel, lighted by thirty-two lamps, which is said to have been the 
stable where Jesus was born; but no reliance is to be placed on this tradition. 
Judea was a province of the Roman empire. It was taken about sixty-three 
years before Christ’s birth by Pompey, and propa under tribute. Herod 
received his appointment from the Romans; and though permitted to be called 
kiny, he was in all respects dependent on the Roman emperor. At the time o 
the birth of Christ, he had reigned thirty-four years. was 
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it is considered that the word ‘Amen’ simply means ‘so be it!’ we 
may at once perceive that it could not be added by our Lord; for 
our Lord could not pray that his own will might be done, or his own 
promise fulfilled. The word is, therefore, utterly impertinent as a 
cs of the sacred text, and could neither have been added by our 

rd nor by the evangelist. The Amens at the end of the sacred 
books have no other authority than what they derive from the 
transcribers of copies, and at best are only to be considered as the 
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pious wish of the writer, or of the Church, that the promises con- 
tained in the sacred volume may be accomplished.” ‘The same 
writer calls attention to the so-called subscriptions or epigraphs 
which appear in sundry copies and versions. He gives, for example, 
the following from the Arabic, as found in some copies:—* The end 
of the copy of the Gospel of Matthew the Apostle. He wrote it in 
the land .of Palestine, by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, in the 


Hebrew tongue, eight years after the bodily ascension of Jesus, tlie | 
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of the kingdom of Judah, and was built on the line dividing this tribe from 
the tribe of Benjamin. It was once called Salem, (Gen. xiv. 18; Ps. Ixxvi. 2,) 
and, in the days of Abraham, was the abode of Melchizedek. When the Is- 
raelites took possession of the promised land, they found this stronghold in the 
possession of the Jeb-isizes, by whom it was called Jebus, or Jebusi, os XViii. 28, 
The name, Jerusalem, was compounded probably of the two, by changing a 
single letter, and calling it, for the sake of the sound, Jerusalem, instead of 
Jebusalem. It was built upon, and is encompassed by hills, was anciently 
inclosed with walls, (a portion of which still stand,) and was watered by the 
fountain of Siloam on the east, and by the fountain of Gihon on the west of the 
tity, and in the time of Solomon by an aqueduct, part of which remains to 
this day, by which water was brought from the yicinity of Bethlehem. Jeru- 
galem had perhaps its highest splendour in the days of Solomon. About four 
hundred years affer, it was wholly destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. It Jay 
utterly desolate during the seventy years of the Jewish captivity. ‘Then it was 
rebuilt, and restored to some degree of its former magnincence, and remained 
about six hundred years, when it was utterly destroyed by Titus, A.p. 70. (See 
Notes on Fall of Jerusalem in the Gospel of Luke, ch. xxi.) After various 
changes it was, in 1217, taken possession of by the Turks, who have ever since 
continued in possession of it. At present it contains a population of about 
twenty thousand, comprising Jews, Turks, Arabs, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Papists. ‘The Jews have a number of synagogues, the Romanists have one 
convent, the Greeks twelve, the Armenians four, three on mount Zion, one 
in the city; the Copts, Syrians, and Abyssinians, have each one convent; the 
‘Turks have a splendid mosque, the mosque of Omar, on the site of the temple. 
The streets are narrow, end the houses are of stone ; most of them low and irre- 
gular, with flat roofs or terraces, and with small windows only towards the 
street, usually protected by iron gratings. 2. Worship him. This does not mean 
religious worship, for these men did not suppose he could be Divine, but only 
a prince, the king of the Jews, in which capacity they came to honour him, and 
pay him homage, according to the custom in the East. 12. Inadream. See 
note on ch. i. 20. 13. The angel. See ch. i. 20. Flee into Egypt. Egypt is situ- 
ated to the south-west of Judza, and is distant from Bethlenem about sixty 
miles. It was at this time a Roman province; the Greek language was spoken, 
and many Jews lived there, who hed temple and synagogue, so that Joseph 
would be among his own countrymen, and yet beyond the reach of Herod, 
whose jurisdiction extended only to the river Sihor, or river of Egypt. 
16. Slew al’ the children. ‘Though Josephus does not record the destruction 
of the children, he gives such a character of Herod, as an odious and bloody 
tyrant, as to shew that he was abundantly capable of this wickedness. He tells 
us that Herod murdered his wife’s brother —her grandfather —that his wife 
herself had a public execution, and that his two sons were strangled in prison 
by his orders. Also, that a little before he died, he commanded the presence 
of all the chief men of Juda at Jericho, and when they were come together 
he had them all shut up in the circus, and calling for his sister Salome and 
her husband Alexis, he told them, My life is now short. I know the Jewish 
people, and nothing will please them better than my death. You have them 
now in your custody. As soon as the breath is out of my body, and before my 
death can be known, do you let in the soldiers upon them, and kill them. All 
Juda then, and every family, will, though unwillingly, mourn at my death.’ 
Nay, Josephus says, that with tears in his eyes, he conjured them, by their love 
tu him aad their fidelity to God, not to fail of doing him this honour. ‘Three 
reasons may be given for the destruction of the children not being mentioned 
by Josephus: 1. A Jew would not be likely to record whatever would confirm 
the truth of Christianity. 2. Bethlehem was a small and obscure village, and 
the other crimes of Herod were so great and public, that it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Jewish historian should pass over this. 3. The order was 
probably given in secret, and might not be known to Josephus. Besides, no 
argument can be drawn from the silence of the Jewish historian. No reason can 
be given why Matthew should not be as fully entitled to credit as Josephus ; 
especially as, after the horrid crimes narrated above, on Josephus’ own au- 
thority, there is no improbability in the account given by him. 18. tama, where 
Samuel was born and died, was once strongly fortified; but a half-ruined Mo- 
hammedan mosque, originall 
ings, are all that remains o 
eminence about six miles from Jerusalem. 19. Herod was dead. He lett three 
sons, among whom his kingdom was thus divided: To Archelaus was given 
Juda, ldumea, and Samaria; to Philip, Batanea and Trachonitis ; and to An- 
tipas, Galilee and Perea. Each of these was also called Herod, and they are 
the individuals so frequently referredtoin other pa ofthe New ‘Testament. 
22. The parts of Galilee. The country of Galilee. At this time the land of 
Palestine was divided into three parts— Galilee, on the north; Samaria, in the 
middle; and Juda, on the south. 23. Nazareth. ‘This was a small town 
situated in Galilee. It was built partly on a valley, and partly on the declivity 
of a hill, Lu. iv. 29, A hill is yet pointed out to the south of Nazareth as the 
one from which the people attempted to precipitate the Saviour. It was a place 
at that time proverbial for wickedness, Jno. i. 46. It is now a large village, 
with a convent and two churches. ‘The population is estimated to be from 
three thousand to five thousand. 


Cuap. I11.—12. Whose fan. The fan is a well-known agricultural instru- 
ment which was used by the Jews, as it is at the present day, to separate grain 
from the chaff. His floor. The threshing-tloor was an open space, thirty or 
forty paces in diameter, and on elevated ground for the purpose of keeping it 
dry, and for the convenience of winnowing the grain by the wind. The grain 
wus usually trodden out by oxen. After being threshed it was winnowed. It 
was then separated from the dirt and coarse chaff by a sieve, aud then still 
farther cleansed by a fan, an instrument to produce an artificial wind. This 
method is still practised in the East. 


Cuap. 1V.—1. The devil. This word literally means an adversary or an 
accuser ; thence any one opposed; thence an enemy of any kind. It is given 
in Scripture by way of eminence to the leader of evil angels; a being cha- 


racterised as full of subtlety, envy, art, and hatred to mankind. Heis known | 


also py the name of Satan, Job i. 6—12; Mat. xii. 26; Beelzebub, Mat. xii, 24; 


the ol 
*The attentive reader of Scripture will not fail to remark that the statement 
of the existence, the moral propensities and the agency of Satan, is extended 
nearly through the whole of the sacred volume froin Genesis to the Revelations; 
that its writers in their portraiture of our great adversary, employ the same 
images, and adhere to iis same appellatives throughout: that a complete 
identity of character is exhibited, marked with the same features of force, 
cruelty mualignity, and fraud. He is everywhere depicted as alike the enemy of 
God aad man; who having appeared as a serpent, in the history of the Fall, 
is recognised by St. Paul under the same character in express allusion to that 
event, and aiterwards by St. John in the Apocalypse, as “that old serpent, the 
Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world ”’—Robert Hall's Works, 
vol. v. p. 70. 13. aum a city on the north-west corner of the sea of 


a Christian church, and a few miserable dwell- | 
this once celebrated spot. It is situated on an | 


serpent, Rev. xii. 9; and the prince of the power of the air, Eph. ii. 2. | 


| 
| 
| 
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Tiberias, once a city of renown and the metropolis of all Galilee, but the site 
of which is now uncertain, see Note on Mat. xi. 20—26. 18. Sea of Galilee 
also called the sea of ‘Tiberias, and the lake of Gennesareth, and the sea o 
Chinnereth, Num. xxxiy. 11; Deu. iii. 17; Jos. xii. 3. It is about fitteen miles 
in length, and from six to nine in width. Many populous cities once stood 
on its shores, such as Tiberias, Bethsaida, Capernaum, Chorazin, Hippo, &e. 
There is no part of Palestine which can be compared in beauty with the 
environs of this lake, through which the river Jordan flows directly, it is suid, 
without mingling with its waters, so that the course of the Jordan can be dis- 
tinctly seen. 23. Synagogues, or places where the people assembled together 
to worship God. ‘Though the sacrifices of the Jews were appointed to be 
held in one place, at Jerusalem, there was nothing to forbid the other services 
of religion to be performed in any place. When synagogues were commenced 
is rain Serra they are mentioned by Josephus a considerable period before the 
coming of Christ; and in his time they were multiplied not only in Judwa, but 
wherever there were ten men willing to associate for the purpose. ‘here were 
no less than four hundred and eighty in Jerusalem alone, before it was taken 
by the Romans. ‘The Saviour and the apostles were in the habit of attending 
at those places, and of speaking to the people, Lu. iv. 15—22; Acts xiii. 14, 15, 
24. Those possessed with devils, meaning that the persons so possessed were 
under the influence of evil spirits, who had complete possession of the fa- 
eulties, and Tipe Fecanced many symptoms of disease not unlike melancholy, 
and madness, can epilepsy. That there was actual possession will appear 
from considering, 1. ‘hat Christ and the apostles spoke to them, and of then, 
as if cody were so possessed, 2. They spake, conversed, expressed their knuw- 
ledge and their fear of Christ—things that certainly could not be said of diseases, 
as some pretend, Mat. viii. 28: Lu. viii. 27. 3. ‘They are represented as going 
out of the persons prreeeen and entering the bodies of others, Mat. viii. 32. 
4. Jesus spake to them and ca!led their names, and they answered him. He 
threatened them, commanded them to be silent, to depart, and not to return. 
Mark i, 25; v. 8; ix. 25. 5. If it may be denied that Christ believed in such 
possessions, it does not appear why any other clear sentiment of his may not 
in the same way be disputed. For there is perbaps no subject on which he 
expressed himself more clearly, or acted more uniformly, or which he left 
more deeply impressed on the minds of his disciples. Nor is there any absurdity 
in the opinion that those persons were really under the influence of devils. 
For, 1st. It is no more absurd to suppose that an angel or many angels, should 
have fallen or become wicked, than that so many men should. 2nd. It is no more 
singular that Satan should have possession of the humaa faculties, or inflict 
diseases, than that men should do it—a thing which is done every day. What 
more frequent than for a wicked man to corrupt the principles and morals of 
others, to induce them to become unbelieving, impenitent, intemperate, and so 
to produce a state of body and mind quite as bad as to be possessed with the 
devil? 3rd. We still see a multitude of cases, that no man can prove not to be 
produced by the presence of an evil spirit. ‘ Insanity seems to me to be unques- 
tionably Satanic influence,’ said Sir William Knighton, (Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 312,) 
and who would attempt to say that some evil being may not have much to do 
in the case of madmen? 4th. lt afforded an opportunity for Christ to shew 
his power over the minds of devils and of men, and thus to evince himself 
qualified to meet every enemy of the race, and triumphantly to redeem his 
eople. He came to destroy the power of Satan. Acts xxvi. 18; Rom. xvi. 20, 21. 
Conceiving Satan, agreeable to the intimations of the Word of God, to be 
the chief or head of a spiritual dominion, we easily account for the extent of 
the agency he is affirmed to exert in tempting and seducing the human race: 
not by supposing him to be personally present wherever such an operation 
is carrying on, but by referring it to his auspices, and considering it as belonging 
to the history of his empire. As innumerable angels of light fight under the 
banners of the. Redeemer, so there is reason to conclude, the devil also is assisted 
by an equally numerous host of his angels, composing those principalities and 
powers, over which Jesvs Christ triumphed in the making a show of them 
openly. On this principle, the objection we are considering’ (that omnipresence 
is attributed to the apostate spirit) ‘falls entirely to the ground, and no more 
ubiquity or omnipresence is attributed to Satan by our system, than to 
Alexander, Cesar, or Tamerlane, whose power was felt and their anthorit 
acknowledged, tar beyond the limits of their persona) presence.’ —Jtobert Hall. 


Crap. V.—5-9. The following translation of these verses is fron Wick- 
liffe’s Bible, about the year 1380. ‘And Jhesus seyinge the people, went 
up to an hil: and whance he was sett, his disciplis camen to him. And he 
openyde his mouth and taught them, and seide, Blessid be pore men in spirit : 
for the kyngdom of hevenes is hereun. Blessid ben mylde men; for thei 


' schulen be comfortid. Blessid be thei that hungren and thirsten rigtwisnesse, 


for thei schal be fulfilled. Blessid ben mercitul men: for thei schul gets 
mercy. Blessid be thei that ben of cleane herte: for thei schulen se god, 
Blessid ben pesible men: for thei schulen be clepid goddis children.”—Buber’s 
Edition. 22. Raca, means vain fellow, a word of contempt. vl, means 
wretch or miscreant, a term of the greatest abhorrence; these imply greater 
anger than the first expression, “ without a cause,” or rashly. Hence three 
degrees of punishment are set forth by the three modes of punishment amongsc 
the Jews: by the judgment, the lowest court; the council, or sanhedrim, who 
punished more severely ; and the Gehenna, or valley of Hinnom, (where children 
were formerly sacrificed to Moloch, by the idolatrous Israelites, 2 Ain. xvi. 3; 
2 Chr. xxviii. 3,) used as a place of public execution, and here as elsewhere 
employed as a term to the future punishment of the wicked.) ‘he amount, 
then, of this difficult and important verse is this: he Jews considered but 
one crime a violation of the sixth commandment, viz. actual murder. But Jesus 
says it is much broader. It relates not only to the external act, but to the 
feelings and words. He specifies three forms of such violation as above, 
and as among the Jews there were three degrees of punishment, so, he says, 


.there shall be grades of condemnation for the different ways of violating the 


sixth commandment. Not only murder shall be punished by God, but anger 
and contempt shall be regarded by him as a violation of the law, and visited 
according to the offence. And all these expressions relate to degrees of punish- 
ment proportioned to the crime in the future world—the world of Justice aud 
of woe. 


Cuap. VI.—2. Take no thought. The word thought, when the Bible was 
translated, meant anxiety, and is so used frequently in old English authors. 
The word anxiety would now exactly express the sense, and js exactly the 
oak against which the Saviour would guard us; see Lu. viii. 143 xxi. 343 

Phil. iv. 6. 


Cuar. VII.—21. Not every one that saith, Gc. Many may be found, in the 
day of judgment, who may have been endowed with powers of prophecy, or 
miracle, as Balaam, or the magicians of Egypt, in the same way as many men of 
distinguished talents may be tound, yet destitute of piety, and shut out of his 
kingdom.—See Mark ix. 38; Lu. ix. 19; 1 Cor. xiii. 1,3. In this last place, Paul 
says, that though he spoke with the tongue of angels, and had the gift of pro- 


Messiah, into heaven, in the first year of the reign of Claudius Cesar, 
king of Rome.” The Syriac copies generally have, “End of the 
holy Gospel of the preaching of Matthew, which he preached in 
Hebrew in the land of Palestine.” A Greek copy, as quoted by Dr. 
Tischendorf, has this: “‘ The Gospel according to Matthew; it was 
given by him in Jerusalem eight years after the ascension of Christ.” 
Some copies add that it was delivered in the Hebrew tongue; that it 
was interpreted 


was afterwards interpreted in the Greek toague by the illustrious 
Apostle Bartholomew, though some say by John the Divine, &c. All 
these merely represent traditions of more or less antiquity. The 
Vatican copy only has the words, “ According to Matthew,” and the 
Sinaitic has no subscription whatever. The Alexandrian reads, 
“ Gospel according to Matthew ;” and the Cambridge MS. has, “ The 
Gospel according to Matthew is ended.” From these examples it 


by Jobn, or by James, the Lord’s brother; that it || will be gathered that these subscriptions form no part of the original, 
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phecy, and could remove mountains, and had not charity, or love, all would be of 
noavail. 22. Inthat day. That is, in the last day, the day of judgment; the 
time whan the principles of all pretenders to prophecy and piety shall be tried. 
23. Profess unto them, say unto them, page declare. J never knew you. That 
is, I never approved, loved, or regarded you as my friends._See Ps. i. 6—11; 
1 Tim. vi. 9; 1 Cor. viii. 3. This proves that, with all their pretensions, they 
had never been true followers of Christ. Jesus will not then say to false 
prophets, and false professors of religion, that he had once known them, and 
then rejected them; that they had been once Christians, and then had fallen 
away; that they had been pardoned, and then had apostatized; but that he 
had never known them, THEY HAD NEVER BEEN TRUE CHRISTIANS; whatever 
may have been their pretended joys, their raptures, their hopes, their self-con- 
fidence, their visions, their zeal, they had never been regarded by the Saviour 
as his true friends. There is not a more decided proof that Christians do 
not fall away from grace than this text. It settles the question, and proves 
that whatever else such men had, they never had any true religion.—See 
1 Jno. ii. 19. 


Cuarv. VIIL—29. Why are ye so fearful? You should have remembered the 
Son of God, the Messiah, was on board. You should not have forgotten 
that he had power to save, and that with him you are safe. So Christians 
should never fear danger, disease, or death: with Jesus they are safe. No 
enemy can reach him ; and is He safe, so they shall be also, Jno. xiv.9. Rebuked 
the winds. Reproved them, or commanded them to be still. What a power 
was this! What irresistible proof that he was divine! His word awed the 
tempest and allayed the storm! There is not anywhere a sublimer description 
of a display of power; nor could there be a sublimer proof that he was truly 
the Son of God. Great calm. The winds were still, and the sea ceased to 
dash against the vessel and to endanger their lives. 32. Went into the herd of 
swine. Why is it auy more absurd to suffer a wicked spirit to do injury than a 
wicked man; or to suffer a legion of devils to destroy a herd of swine, than for 
legions of men to desolate nations, and cover fields and towns with ruin and 
slaughter? 34. Besought him that he would depurt. The most grovelling 
employment, the most abandoned sins, the most loathsome vices, are often 
loved more than the presence of Jesus, and more than all the blessings of his 
salvation. 


Cuar. 1X.—16. No man putteth a piece of new cloth, &c. The word here 
translated new, in the original signifies rude, undressed, or not fulled or cleaned 
by the cloth dresser. In this state, if applied to an old garment, and if wet, it 
would contract and draw off a part of the garment to which it was attached, 
and thus make the rent worse than it was. 17. Neither do men put new wine, 
&c. Bottles in Eastern nations were, and are still, made of skins of beasts 
generally taken entire from a sheep or goat, and, when properly prepared, fille 
with wine or water. New skins or bottles would yield to the fermenting wine, 
and be strong enough to prevent them from bursting. By long usage, however, 
they of course became tender, and would be easily ruptured; new wine put 
into them would ferment and swell, and burst them open. By both these 
illustrations Christ intimates that there is a fitness or propriety of things. It 
is not fit that my doctrine should be attached to, or connected with, the old 
and corrupt doctrines of the Pharisees. New things should be put together 
and made to match. 


Cuarp. X.—4. Judas Iscariot. It is probable this name was given him from 
his native place. Carioth was a small town in the tribe of Judah. 5. Jnto the 
way of the Gentiles. That is, among the Gentiles, or nowhere but among the 
Jews. And into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not. Samaria was situated 
between Jerusalem and Galilee, so that in passing from the one to the other 
it was a direct course to pass through Samaria. The people who inhabited 
Samaria were composed of a few of the ten tribes and a mixture of foreigners, 
and embraced a religion made up of Judaism and idolatry, 2 Ain. xvii. 26—28. 
The Lord, though here forbidding his apostles to go into any city of the 
Samaritans, preached the Gospel to them afterwards ; (Jno. iv. 6—26;) and the 
apostles imitated his example, Acts viii. 25. The Gospel was, however, first 
preached to the Jews. 18. And ye shall be brought, &c. The prediction was 
completely and abundantly fulfilled, Acts v. 26; xii, }—43; xxiii, 333 xxvi. 1—30. 
Peter is said to have been brought before Nero, John before Domitian,— 
Roman emperors,—and others before Parthian, Scythian, and Indian kings. 
The fulfilment of the prophecy is a signal evidence that Christ possessed a 
knowledge of the future. Few things were more improbable when this was 
uttered, than that the fishermen of Galilee would stand before the illustrious 
and mighty monarchs of the East and the West. 


Crap. X1.—21. Woe unto thee, Chorazin—Rethsaida, The precise situation 
of these townsis unknown. Tyre and Sidon. These were two cities on the 
shores of the Mediterranean sea, and on the western part of Judea, therefore 
well known to the Jews. There is great uncertainty as to the site of ancient 
Tyre:—“ Though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou never be found again,” 
Eze. xxvi. 21. Sidon also has been brought low, #ze. xxviii. 22. Two places 
called by the name of ‘Tyre and Sidon, however, yet remain. Capernaum. ‘We 
did not search out the ruins of the city, but there were pointed out to us heaps 
among the luxuriant timber of the plain, which some cave thought to be the 
remains of Capernaum. ‘There seems every probability that Chorazin, Beth- 
saida, and Capernaum, were within the limits of the little plain of Gennesareth, 
but where no one can tell. The solemn woe pronounced by the Lord Jesus on 
these three cities, in whose streets he so often spoke the words of eternal life, 
has fallen with silent but exterminating power. It is more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon than for them. ‘‘And thou, Capernaum, which wast exalted to 
heaven, art brought down to hell.” He took out his believing remnant from 
the midst of them, as he took Let out of Sodom: Peter, Andrew, and Philip, 
three worthies from Bethsaida, (Jo. i, 44,) and then he swept the unbelieving 
cities away with the besom of destruction. The awful voice rises from these 
ruined heaps of Gennesareth, warning the cities of our favoured land that a 
despised Gospel will bring them as low as Capernaum; “he that believeth not 
shall be damned.”’— Bonar & M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. 


Cuap. XI1.—1-13. The two cases related in this passage, determine what 
may be done on the sabbath. ‘The one was a case of necessity, the other of 
mercy. ‘The example of the Saviour, and his explanations, show that these are 
a part of the proper duties of that holy day. Beyond an honest and con- 
scientious dindharwe of these two duties, men may not devote the sabbath to 
any secular purpose. If they do, they do it at their peril; they go beyond what 
she authorises; they do what he claimed the special right of doing, as being 
Lord of the sabbath; they usurp his place, and act and legislate in opposition 
to his authority and laws. Men may as well trample down any other law of 
the Bible, as that respecting the sabbath. 31. Blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men, ‘The sin against the Holy Ghost, so far 
from conferring any rare distinction of wickedness on him who is guilty of it, 
is, in fact, the sin of all who, living under the dispensation of the Gospel, have, 


In concluding this note, mention may be made of an apocryphal 
Gospel ascribed to Matthew, and containing fictitious accounts of 
the birth of Mary and the infancy of our Saviour. A spurious in- 
scription declares it to have been written in Hebrew by Matthew, 
and translated into Latin by Jerome. Bishop Ellicott calls it “an 
agglomeration of folly and fraud.” It is made up from various 
sources, and is now only to be met with in Latin, or modern versions 
therefrom. It was probably not written earlier than the fifth 
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by their rejection of it, made it the “savour of death unto death.” It is a sin 
which ean be charged upon every man who has put the overtures of forgives 
ness away from him. It is a sin which if, in the great day of examination, you 
are found to be free from, will argue your acceptance of the Gospel, in virtue 
of which its forgiveness is made sure to you. And it is a sin which, if found on 
that day to adhere to you, will argue your final refusal of this same Gospel, 
in virtue of which your forgiveness is impossible, because you are out of the 
only way given under heaven whereby man can be saved.—Dr. Chalmers, 
sermon on this text. 


Crap. XII1.—22. The thorns. These represent cares, anxieties, and the 
deceitful love of riches, or the way in which a desire to be rich deceives us 
They take the time and attention; they leave not opportunity to think and 
examine the state of the soul. Besides, riches allure and promise what they 
do not yield; they promise to make us happy, but when gained, do it not—the 
soul is not satisfied; there is the same desire to possess more wealth, and to 
this there is no end—but death, 1 Tim. vi. 7—11. How many, O how many, thus 
foolishly drown themselves in destruction and perdition! How many more 
might reach heaven, if it were not for this deep-rooted love of that which fillg 
with care, deceives the soul, and finally leaves it naked, guilty, and lost. 


Cuar. X1IV.—25. Fourth watch of the night. In the time of the Saviour the 
Jews divided the night into four watches, the fourth having been introduced 
by the Romans. These watches consisted of three hours each. ‘The first 
(evening,) commenced at six, and continued till nine; the second, (midnight, 
from nine to twelve; the third, (cock-crowing,) from twelve to three; and the 
fourth, (morning,) from three to six, Mark xiii. 35. It was in the last of these 
watches, or between three and six in the morning, that Jesus appeared to the 
disciples; so that he had spent most of the night alone in the mountain in 
prayer: Walking on the sea. A manifest and wonderful miracle. It was a 
yoisterous sea; it was ina dark night; the little boat was four or five miles 
from the shore, tossed by the billows. 


Cnap. X V.—7. Ye hypocrites. Hypocrisy is the concealment of some base 
principle under the pretence of religion. ever was there a clearer instance 
of it than this—an attempt to get rid of the duty of providing for needy parents, 
under an appearance of piety towards God. 


Cnap. X V1.—18. Whichever of the views of this text mentioned in the Com- 
mentary be taken, nothing is more plain than that Christ did not mean, as the 
Roman Catholics say he aid, to paki Peter to supreme authority above all the 
other apostles, or to ay that he was the only one on whom he would rear his 
church: see Acts xv., where the advice of James, and not of Peter, is followed; 
see also (ral. ii. 11, where Paul withstood Peter to his face, because he was to 
be blamed; a thing which could not have happened, if Christ, as the Papists 
allege, meant that Peter should be absolute an infallible. More than all, it is 
not said here, or anywhere else in the Bible, that Peter should have infallible 
successors, who should be the vicegerents of Christ, and the head of the 
church. Luther, alluding to this utter want of Scriptural evidence for such 
a monstrous doctrine, jestingly asked, ‘ Where is it written, except perhaps at 
Rome, in St. Peter's, upon the chimney, with a coal?’ But the simplest 
method of dealing with this idea is pointed out by the words in the 23rd verse, 
where our Lord says to Peter, Get THEE BEHIND ME, SATAN. Allowing that 
this term is not applied to Peter personally, it yet shews that his reproach of 
Christ was Satanic, or the suggestion of the great spiritual adversary, and that 
it could not be Peter, but Peter’s profession of the true faith, which was the 
rock on which the church was to be built. As to Peter’s infallible suecessors— 
the popes—it can be proved that many popes have contradicted each other in 
matters of faith, —that for long periods there have been two or even three pre- 
tenders to the popedom, — that not a few of the popes have been monsters of 
iniquity, and that many secured their election to the papal chair by the most 
atrocious means —by force and fraud—by murder and bribery, and the assist- 
ance of prostitutes: and yet all these must be acknowledged as the vicars of 
Christ, entitled to exercise dominion over the consciences and the conduct of 
all his followers!—See Dr. Cunningham’ s- edition of Stillingfleet on the Doc- 
trines, &c., of the Church of Rome. — Church. The word church meaas literally 
those called out from the world, and often means an assembly or congregation ; 
see Acts xix. 32, Gr.; Acts vii. 38. It is applied to Christians, as being called 
out from the world. It means sometimes the whole body of believers worship- 
ping in one pee Acts viii. 1; ix. 31; 1 Cor. i. 2, &c.; sometimes also a societ 
in a single house, as Rom. xvi. 5. In common language, it means the church 
visible, that is, all who profess religion; or invisible, that is, all who are real 
Christians, professors or not. And the gates of hell, Se. Ancient cities were 
surrounded by walls. In the gates by which they were entered, were the 
principal places for holding courts, transacting business, and deliberating on 
public affairs. The word gates, therefore, is used for counsels, designs, machi- 
nations, evil purposes. Hell means here the place of departed spirits, particu- 
larly evil spirits. And the meaning of the passage is, that all the plots, strata- 
gems, and machinations, of the enemies of the church should not be able to 
overcome it,—a prophecy that has been remarkably fulfilled. 


Cnrar. XVIL—1. A high mountain apart. It was commonly supposed that 
this was Tabor, a high mountain in Galilee, about a thousand feet above the 
lain. Its level top, about a mile in circumference, covered with groups of 
ne trees and brushwood, affords a spot of complete retirement in the ver 
midst of the land. From the west it is like a truncated cone, appearing ach 
steeper and higher, with the southern side almost destitute of trees. On all 
sides it is a marked and prominent object, as the prophet intimates when he 
says, ‘As Tabor is among the mountains,” Jer, xlvi. 18 If this was really the 
scene of the Transfiguration, there is a difficulty arising from the fact that 
both a fortress and a village once stood on its top, though otherwise it would 
not. be easy to find a aot in this world more suitable for that heavenly trans- 
action.— Bonar and M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. This fortified town existed for 
at least two hundred and twenty years before, and sixty years after, the 
birth of Christ, for which reason it is now generally thought that Tabor 
was not the site of the Transfiguration. This part of Galilee, however, 
abounds with “high mountains apart,” and the above drawing of mount 
Tabor is given as an illustration of them all. 2. Thou shalt find a piece of 
money. In whatever way this is regarded, it is a proof that Jesus was pos- 
sessed of Divine attributes. If he knew that the first fish that came up 


would have such a coin in its mouth, it was proof of omniscience. If he 
created the coin for the occasion, and placed it there, then it was proof of 
Divine power. The former is the more probable supposition. It is by 


no means absurd that a fish should have swallowed a silver coin, many 

them bite eagerly at any thing bright, and would not hesitate therefore at 
swallowing a piece of muney.—This miracle being wrought in support of 
religious institutions, teaches us of how much value Jesus considered them 
to the welfare of man. Religion promotes the purity, peace, intelligence 


century, and is in some copies ascribed to “James, the son of Joseph,” 
The document was partly published by Thilo in 1832, and comple e 
by Dr. Tischendorf in 1853. The name of Matthew is also associated. 
with other documents, the most curious of which is in Greek, and 
professes to be an account of his deeds and martyrdom. 

Additional Notes.—Chap. iv. 11. The precise intention of the 
word “ministered” here is not apparent. The word is one which 
commonly signifies to wait or attend upon. The verb often occurs, 
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and order cf the community, and every man is therefore under the obligation 
to do his part towards its support. If any man doubts this, he has only to 
go to the place where there is no religionm—among scoffers, and thieves, and 
adulterers, and prostitutes, and pickpockets, and drunkards. No money is 
lost that goes in any way to suppress these vices. 


Cuap. XVIIL.—9. Hell fire. See Notes on Mark ix. 44, 46, 48. 20. For when 
two or three, Sc. ‘This is a general assertion, made to support the particular 
promise (ver. 19) to his apostles. He affirms that, wherever two or three are 
guthered together in his name, he is in the midst of them. Jn my name: That 
1s, Ist. By my authority, acting for me in my church. See Jno. x. 253; xvi. 21. 
2nd. It may mean, For my service, in the place of prayer and praise,—assembled 
in obedience tomy command, and with a desire to promote my glory. There am 
I in the midst of them. Nothing could more clearly prove that Jesus must be 
everywhere present, and of course be God. Every day, perhaps every hour, 
two or three, or many more, may be assembled in every city or village in 
England, in the United States, Greenland, Africa; in Ceylon; in the Sandwich 
Islands; in Russia, and in Judza—in almost every part of the world,—and in the 
midst of them ali is Jesus the Saviour. Millions thus, at the same time, in every 
quarter of the globe, worship in his name, and experience the truth of the pro- 
mise that he is present with them. It is impossible that he should be in all 
these places and not be God. 


Cuap. XIX.—8. He saith unto them, &c. Jesus admits that divorce had been 
allowed, but declares that this was not the original design of marriage. Moses 
found the custom in use. He found a hardhearted and rebellious people. 
In these circumstances he did not deem it prudent to forbid a practice so 
universal; but that it might be regulated, and instead of suffering the husband 
to divorce his wife in a passion, he required him to give her a writing, to sit 
down deliberately and look at the matter ; and, probably, also to bring the case 
before some scribe, or learned man, to write a divorce in a legal form. Here 
would then be an opportunity for reconciliation; and the man might, after all, 
be persuaded not to divorce his wife. This, says the Saviour, was a per- 
mission growing out of a particular state of things, and designed to remedy a 

revailing evil. But at first it was not so. God intended that marriage should 
ie between one man and one woman; and that they were only to be separated 
by the appointment of him who had formed the union. 


Cuar. XX.—23, Is not mine to give, Sc. The correct translation of this passage 
would be, “To sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give, except 
to those for whom it is prepared of my Father.” This, the correct, sense is 
seen by leaving out that part of the verse in italics; and the present is one of 
the places in the Bible where the sense has been obscured or perverted by the 
introduction of words which have nothing to correspond with them in the 
original. See a similar instance in 1 Jno. ii. 23. 


Cuare. XX1L—1. Mount of Olives, or Olivet, 1s on the east of Jerusalem. 
Between this and Jerusalem there runs a small stream, called the brook 

edron, or Cedron, which is dry in the hot season, but swells to a considerable 
size in the time of heavy rains. See Jno. xviii. 1. ‘The Mount of Olives was 
so called from its producing in abundance the olive. It is about a mile in 
length, and about seven hundred feet in height, and overlooks Jerusalem, so 
that from its summit almost every part of the city can be seen. 12. Temple of 
God. The temple of God, or the tempie dedicated and devoted to the service 
of God, was first built by Solomon on Moriah, about one thousand and five 
years before Christ: 1 Kim. iv. It remained till destroyed by the Chaldeans 
under Nebuchadnezzar, five hundred and eighty-four years before Christ, 
2 Chr. xxxvi. 6,19. After the Babylonish captivity the temple was rebuilt by 
Zerubbabel, but with vastly inferior beauty, Hzra iii. 8,12. This was called the 
second temple. It was wholly razed to the ground by the Romans under Titus 
and Vespasian, according to the prediction of the Saviour. See Notes on Fall 
of Jerusalem, on ch. xxi. of Luke’s Gospel. 21. Render therefore to C 
It is right to obey the law of the land. Conscientious Christians make the best 
citizens. Yet we are to obey civil rulers no farther than their commands are 
consistent with the law of God. God is to be obeyed rather than man. And 
when a civil ruler commands a thing contrary to the law of the Bible and the 
dictates of our consciences, we may, we must resist it. 


Cnar. XXII.—45. If David, Se. If he was then David’s lord,—if he was his 
superior,—if he had an exi>tence at that time, how could he be descended from 
him? They could not answer him. Nor is there any way of answering the 

uestion but by the admission that the Messiah was Divine as well as human ; 
that he had an existence at the time of David, and was his lord and master, 
ais God and king; and that as man he was descended from him. 


Cuap. XXILI.—5. Phylacteries —were small slips of parchment, on which 
were written certain portions of the Old Testament, founded on a merely 
literal interpretation of Fx. xiii. 16. (Compare Pr, iii. 1—3; vi. 21.) See 
engraving of Pharisees with phylacteries, ch. xii. 14. 6. Rooms, more cor- 
rectly rendered places or couches at feasts; for it was the custom among 
he ews not to eat sitting, as we do, but reclining on couches. 24. Which 
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strain ata gnat. A proverb. It should have been “to strain ov1 a gnat;” 
and so it was, undoubtedly, rendered by the translators. The common 
reading is a misprint, and should be corrected. The Greek means, to strain 
out by a cloth or sieve. 


Cuap. XX1IV.—2. There shall not be left one stone, &c. See for fulfilment 
of this, and following predictions, the notes referred to on Luke’s Gospel. 
15. The abomination of desolation. This is a Hebrew expression, meaning an 
abominable or hateful destroyer. The Gentiles were all held in abomina- 
tion by the Jews, Acts x. 28. ‘The abomination of desolation means the Roman 
army, and is so explained by Lu. xxi. 20. 


Cnar. XXV.—1. Which took their lamps. ‘We wished to see the parable 
of the ten virgins illustrated, and our wish was gratified. The bridegroom was 
on his way to the house of the bride.’ (Below he is figured as conducting her 
to his own, from her father’s house.) ‘ According to custom, he walked in pro- 
cession through several streets of the town, attended by a numerous body of 
friends, all in their showy Eastern garb. Persons bearing torches went tirst— 
an instrument, not unlike the bagpipe, was playing—two of the torch-bearers 
stood close to the bridegroom —and there was much mirth expressed by the 
crowd, especially when the procession stood still, which it did every few paces, 
We thought of the words of John, (Jno. iii. 29,) “The friend of the bride- 
groom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bride- 
groom’s voice.” ’— Bonar § M‘Ckheyne’s Narrative. 


Cnap, XXVI.—2. Passover. See Comment. and Notes on Ez. xii. 3. High 
Priest. Holding the office that was first conferred on Aaron, Ex. xxviii. 
Herod and the Romans changed the incumbents of the office at pleasure. 
Hence it is said, that Caiaphas was high priest for that year, Jno. xi. 51. Per- 
sons who had been high priest still retained the name; and hence more than 
one high priest is sometimes mentioned, though strictly there was but one who 
held the office. 20. He sat down. At first the supper was eaten standing, 
with their loins girded, end their staff in their hand, denoting the haste with 
which they were about to flee from Egypt. Afterwards, however, they 
introduced the practice it seems of partaking of this as they did of their 
The original word is, “ he reclined,” that is, he placed himself 
on the couch in a reclining posture, in the usual manner in which they partook 
of their meals. It is the more important to notice this, as the Comment on 
the verse speaks of his sitting upright. 36. Then cometh, &c. After the 
institution of the supper, in the early part of the night, he went out to the 
Mount of Olives. On his journey he passed over the brook Cedron (./no. xviii. 1), 
which bounded Jerusalem on the east. Joa place. ‘This place was evidently 
on the western side of the Mount of Olives, a short distance from Jerusalem, 
and commanding a full view of the city. John calls it a garden, a place planted 
with the olive and other trees; perhaps with a fountain of water, and with 
walks and groves. Messrs. Fisk and King, American missionaries, were there 
in 1823. They tell us that the garden is about a stone’s cast from the brook of 
Cedron, that it now contains eight large and venerable looking olives. ‘The 
spot is sandy and barren, and appears like a forsaken place. A low rotten wall 
surrounds it. Luke says, Jesus went as he was wont, that is, accustomed, to 
the Mount of Olives. John, in reference to the garden, records that he ofttimes 
resorted thither with his disciples. 


Cuap. XX VII.—25. His blood be on us, and on our cnitaren. The Jews had no 
right to call down this vengeance on their children; but in the righteous judg- 
ment of God it has come upon them. In less than forty years their city and 
temple were overthrown and destroyed. More than a million of people perished 
in the siege; thousands died by famine; thousands by disease; thousands by 
the sword: and their blood ran down the streets like water, so that Josephus 
says, it extinguished things that were burning in the city. To this day, also, 
the curse has remained. 31, 33. Led him away—unto a place called Golyotha: 
This is the place which in Luke is called Calvary. It was probably called the 
place of skulls, from being a place of execution. Mount Calvary was a small 
eminence, usually supposed to have been on the north-west of Jerusalem, with- 
out the walls of the city, but at a short distance. Jesus was put to death out 
of the city, because capital punishments were not allowed within the walls, 
See Num. xv. 35; 1 Kin. xxi. 13. This was alaw among the Romans as well aa 
the Jews. He also died there, because the bodies of the animals slain in sacrifice, 
as typical of him, were burned without the camp. He also, as the antitype, 
suffered without the gate, Heb. xiii. 11, 12. 


Cuap. XX VIII.—18. All power is given unto mein heaven and in earth. The 
Son of God, as Creator, had an original right to all things, to control them and 
to dispose of them. See Jno. i. 3; Col. i. 16,17; Heb. i. 8. But it is here meant 
that the universe is pré under him more particularly as Mediator, that he might 
redeem his people; that he might gather and rule over a church; that he might 
defend his chosen; that he might subdue all their enemies, and bring them 
off conquerors, and more than conquerors, Eph. i. 20—23; 1 Cor. xv. 25, 273 
Jno. vy. 22, 23; Phil. ii. 6, 11.. His mediatorial government extends therefure 
over the material world,—over angels,—over devils,—over wicked men,—over 
his own people. He 1s THE HEAD OVER ALL THINGS TO THE CHURCH. 


EASTERN MARRIAGE PROCESSION. 


as in chap. viii. 15; xx. 28; Luke viii. 3; Acts xix. 22; Rom. xv. 25; 
4 Cor. ili. 3; 1 Pet.i. 12, &. A similar word appears in Heb. i. 14. 

v. 26. The fine exacted mnst be paid. The farthing is the Roman 
quadrans, one of the smallest copper coins, considerably less than an 
English farthing. 

v. 29, 30. “Offend” means cause thee to stumble or to do wrong. 
The word for “hell” here also is gehenna, by which the Jews of that 
time understood “ hell,”’ 


s 


vi. 22, 23. “Single” is here contrasted with * evil;”’ but there is 
no reference to what is called an evil eye. The word “evil,” like our 
word “bad,” has the sense of ill, suffering from disorder, which may 
include partial or total blindness. ‘ Single,” therefore, must mean 
sound, in a healthy condition, free from disease. 

vi. 34, “ Do not anticipate to-morrow’s griefs, bocause to-morrow 
will have its own anxieties. Why add to-morrow’s troubles to the 
troubJes of to-day ?” 
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\ 


OF GALILEE, 


ST. MARK, 


OF THE 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


WITH 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


We Lave heard the evidence given in by the first witness to the doctrine and miracles of our Lord Jesus ; and now here is another witness produced, who calls 
for our attention. The second living creature saith, “Come and see,” Rev. vi. 3. Now let us inquire alittle, I. Concerning this witness. His name is Mark. 
Marcus was a Roman name, and a very common one, and yet we have no reason to think but that he was by birth a Jew; but as Saul, when he went among the 
nations took the Roman name of Paul, so he of Mark; his Jewish name perhaps being Mardocai, so Grotius. We read of John, whose surname was Mark, 
sister’s son to Barnabas, whom Paul was displeased with, Acts xv. 37, 38, but afterwards had a great kindness for, and not only ordered the churches to receive 
him, Col. iy. 10, but sent for him to be his assistant, with this encomium, ‘‘ He is profitable to me for the ministry, 2 Tim. iv.11. And he reckons him among his 
fellow-labourers, Phile. 24. We read of Marcus, whom Peter calls his son, having been an instrument of his conversion, 1 Pet. v.13. Whether that was the same 
with the other, and if not, which of them was the penman of this Gospel, is altogether uncertain. It is a tradition very current among the ancients, that 
St. Mark wrote this Gospel under the direction of St. Peter, and that it was confirmed by lis authority 3 80 Hieron. Catal. Script. Eccles. : Marcus discipulus 
et interpres Petri, juxta quod Petrum referentem audierat, legatus Roma a fratribus, breve reripat Evangelium, — Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
being sent from Rome by the brethren, wrote a concise Gospel, as he heard it related by Peter. And T ertullian saith, Ady. Marcion. lib. 4, cap. 5: Marcus quod 
edidit, Petri affirmetur, cujus interpres Marcus,— Mark, the interpreter of Peter, delivered in writing the things which had been preached by Peter.’ But, 
as Dr. Whitby very well suggests, ‘ What need we have recourse to the authority of Peter for the support of this Gospel, or to say with St. Jerome, that Peter 


approved of it, and recommended it by his authority to the church to be read; when, though it is true Mark was no apostle, yet we have all the reason in the — 


world to think, that both he and Luke were of the number of the seventy disciples, who companied with the apostles all along, Acts i. 21; who had a 
commission like that of the apostles, Zu. x. 19, compared with Mar. xvi. 18; and who, it is highly probable, received the Holy Ghost when they di 
Acts i. 15; ii. 1; so that it is no diminution at all to the validity or value of this Gospel, that Mark was not one of the twelve, as Matthew and John were. 
St. Jerome saith, that after the writing of this Gospel, he went into Egypt, and was the first that preached the Gospel at Alexandria, where he founded a 
church, to which he was a great example of holy living. Constituit Ecelesiam tanta doctrina et vite continentia, ut omnes sectatores Christ ad exemplum sur 
zogeret,—* He so adorned, by his doctrine and his life, the church which he founded, that his example influenced all the followers of Christ.’ : 
1]. Concerning this testimony. Mark’s Gospel, 1. Is but short, much shorter than Matthew’s, not giving so full an account of Christ’s sermons as that did, 
put insisting chiefly on his miracles. 2. It is very much a repetition of what we had in Matthew ; many remarkable circumstances being added to the stories 
there related, but not many new matters. When many witnesses are called to prove the same fact, upon which a judgment is to be given, it is not thought 
tedious but highly necessary, that they should each of them relate it in their own words, again and again, that by the agreement of the testimony, the thing might 
be established; and therefore we must not think this book of Scripture needless, for it is written not only to confirm our belief that “ Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God,” but to put us in mind of things which we have read in the foregoing Gospel; that we may “give the raore earnest heed to them, lest at any time we let 
them slip;” and even pure minds have need to be thus stirred up by way of remembrance. It was fit that such great things as these should be spoken and 
written, once, yea twice, because man is so unapt to perceive them, and so apt to forget them. There is no ground for the tradition that this Gospel Was written 
first in Latin, though it was written at Rome; it was written in Greek, as was St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, the Greek being the more universal language. 


A.D. 26. A. De 2G 
CHAPTER I. 


rad e W make his paths straight. 4 John did baptize in the 
errit of aur Sorlur, lat fom iehire beptism from which he presently passed to WUC SCM eae weit OT eac ee nes baptism of repentance 
Fee ee aay RenTdINeYY OP hime uae To; and’ the history of nim, || for the remission of sins. 5 And there swore 
IIL, His temptation, ver. 12, 13, IV, His preaching, ver. Id, 15; 21, 22, 38, 39. || Unto him all the land of Judzea, and they of Jerusa- 
mirecles: |. His rebuking an unclean spirit, ver. 29287 2: His curing Peter's mothe; || lem, and were all baptized of him in the river of 


Ver. 32,34, 85; 4, His cleansing aleper, ven 0-45, Sf DOrdan, confessing their sins. 6 And Jonn was 
HE beginning of the gospel || clothed with camel’s hair, and. with a girdle of a skin 
FR of Jesus Christ, the Son of |; about his loins; and he did eat locusts and wild 


= 2 As it is written|| honey; 7 And preached, saying, There cometh one 


‘Zey God ; 


in the. prophets, Behold, I 


thy face, which shall pre- 
pare thy way before thee. 
“2 3 The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, 


mightier than I after me, the latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to stoop down and unloose. 8 [ 
indeed have baptized you with water: but he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost. 


We may observe here, First. What the New Testament is: The Divine Tes- 
tament, to which we adhere above all that is human. The New Testament, to 
which we advance above that which was old. It is “ the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God,” ver. 1. 1. It is Gospei; it is God’s Word, and is faithful and 
true; see Rev, xix. 9; xxi. 5; xxii.6. It is a good Word, and well worthy of 


i. 2, 3. The two prophets here quoted are Malachi iii. 1 and 
Isaiah xl. 3. The reading, ‘in the prophets,’ occurs in the Alexan- 
drian and divers other manuscripts; but the reading, “in Isaiah the 
prophet,” is better supported, being found in the Sinaitic, Vatican, 
and Cambridge MSS., and in the Syriac and Vulgate versions. It is 
therefore followed by the chief modern editors and critics. Both 
readings are now found in Ireneus, but that in which he agrees with 
our version is suspected to be an alteration. Grotius says the reading, 
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‘in Isaiah the prophet,” would not have been brought forward 
against the Christians by Porphyry if there had been any various 
reading then, neither would the Christians have found it difficult to 
answer Porphyry’s objection. Mark names only the greater of his 
two authorities, having specially in view the character of the 
preaching of John; the words from Malachi are merely introductory. 

i. 4. Here also there is a various reading. For “John did baptise 


in the wilderness, and preach,” some read,“ There was John the _ 


A.D. 26. 


all acceptation; *t brin ane glad tidings. 2. It is the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the anointed Saviour, the Messiah promised and expected. The foregoing 
Gospel began with the generation of Jesus Christ, that was but preliminary ; 
this comes (alata to the business,—the Gospel of Christ. It is calle 
his, not only because he is the Author of it, and it comes from him; but 
because he is the subject of it,and it treats wholly concerning him. 3. This 
Jesus is the Son of God. That truth is the foundation on which the Gospel 
is built, and which it is written to demonstrate; for if Jesus be not the Son 
of God, our faith is vain. 

Secondly. What the reference of the New Testament is to the Old, and its 
coherence with it. The Gospel of Jesus Christ begins, and so we shall find it 
goes on, just “as it is written in the prophets,” ver. 2; for it saith “ no other 
things than those which the prophets and Moses said should come,” Acts xxvi. 22, 
which was most proper and powerful for the conviction of the Jews, that be- 
lieved the Old Testament prophets to be sent of God, and ought to evidence 
that they did so by welcoming the accomplishment of their prophecies in its 
season; but it is of use to us all for the confirmation of our faith, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, for the exact harmony that there is between 
both, shews that they both have the same Divine ori ial: Quotations are here 
borrowed from two prophenes that of Isaiah, which was the longest, and 
that of Malachi, which was the latest, (and there were above three hundred 

ears between them,) that both spoke to the same purpose concerning “ the 

eginning of the Hd of Jesus Christ,” in the ministry of John. 1. Malachi, 
in whom we had the Old Testament farewell, spoke very plainly, Mal. iii. 1, con- 
cerning John Baptist, who was to give the New Testament Welcame: “Behold 
T send my messenger before thy face,” ver. 2. Christ himself had takeu notice 
of this, and applied it to John, Mat. xi. 10, who was God’s messenger sent to 
prepare Christ’s way. 2. Isaiah, the most evangelical of all the papain begins 
the evangelical part of his prophecy with this, which points to “the beginning 
of the Gospel of Christ,” /sa. xl. 3: “The voice of him that crieth in the wil- 
derness,” ver. 3. Matthew had taken notice of this, and applied it to John, 
Mat. iii.3._ But from these two put together here, we may observe, Ist. That 
Christ in his Gospel comes among us, bringing with him a treasure of grace, and 
asceptre of government. 2nd. Such is the corruption of the world, that it is 
something to do to make room for him, and to remove that which gives not only 
obstruction but opposition to his progress. 3rd. When God sent his Son into 
the world he took care, and when he sends him into the heart he takes care, 
effectual care, to prepare his way before him; for the designs of his grace shall 
not be frustrated, nor may any expect the comforts of that grace, but such as 
by conviction of sin, and humiliation for it, are prepared for those comforts, 
and disposed to receive them. 4th. When the paths that were crooked are 
made straight, (the mistakes of the judgment rectified, and the crooked ways of 
the affections,) then way is made for Christ’s comforts. 5th. It is in a wilder- 
ness—for such this world is, that Christ’s way is prepared, and theirs that 
follow him, like that which Israel passed through to Canaan. 6th. The mes- 
sengers of conviction and terror, that come to prepare Christ’s way, are God’s 
messengers, whom he sends and will own, and must be received as such. ‘7th. 
They that are sent to “ prepare the way of the Lord,” in such a vast howling 
wilderness as this is, have need to cry aloud, and not spare, and to lift up their 
voice like a trumpet. 

Thgdly. What the beginning of the New Testament was. The G spel began 
in John Baptist; for ‘the law and the propuets were, until Joh~,.” the only 
Divine revelation, but then the kingdom of God began to be preachee Lu. xvi. 16. 
Peter begins from the baptism of John, Acts i. 22. The Gospel did not begin 
so soon as the birth’ of Christ, for he took time to increase in wisdom and 
stature, nor so late as his entering upon his public meee but half a year 
before, when John began to preach the same doctrine that hrist afterwards 
preached. His baptism was the dawning of the gospel day ; for, 

1. In John’s way of living there was the beginning of a gospel spirit, for it 
spoke great self-denial, mortification of the flesh, a holy contempt of the world, 
and noneonformity to it, which may truly be called “the beginning of the 
Gospel of Christ” in any soul, ver. 6. He “ was clothed with camel’s hair,” not 
with soft raiment; was girt, not with a golden but a leathern girdle; and, in 
contempt of dainties and delicate things, his meat was locusts and wild honey. 
Note, The more we sit loose to the body, and live above the world, the better 
we are prepared for Jesus Christ. _ . 

2. In Toh preaching and baptizing there was the beginning of the gospel 
doctrines and ordinances, and the firstfruits of them. Ist. He preached the 


remission of sins, which is the great gospel privilege, shewed people their need | 
of it, that they were undone without it, and that it might be obtained. 2nd. He | 


preached repentance in order to it; he told pecple that there must be a reno- 


vation of their hearts, and a reformation of their lives, that they must forsake | 


their sins and turn to God, and upon those terms. and no other, their sins 
should be forgiven. ‘Repentance for the remission of sins” was what the 
apostles were commissioned to preach to all nations, Lu. xxiv. 47, 3rd. He 
preached Christ, and directed his hearers to expect mim speedily to appear, 
and to expect great things from him. 
and ae ee ohn Baptist’s preaching, ver. 7, 8. 
he preachet 

‘iret. The great pre-eminence Christ is advanced to; so high, so great is 
Christ, that John, though one of the greatest that was born of woman, yet 
thinks himself unworthy to be employed in the meanest office about him, 
even to stoop down and untie his shoes. Thus industrious is he te give 
honour to him, and bring others to do so too, Secondly. The great power 
Christ is invested in. ‘He comes after me in time, but he is mightier than I; 
mightier than the mighty ones of the earth, for he is able to baptize with the 
Holy Ghost. He can give the Spirit of God, and by him govern the spirits of 
men.’ Thirdly. The great promise Christ makes in his Gospel to those who 
have repented, and have had their sins forgiven them: they shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, shall be purified by his graces, and refreshed by his 
comforts. And, lastly, All those who received his doctrine, and submitted to 
his institution, he baptized with water, as the manner of the Jews was to admit 
proselytes, in token of their cleansing themselves by repentance and reforma- 
tion, which was the duty required; and of God’s cleansing them both by 
remission and sanctification, which were the blessings promised. Now this 
was afterwards to be advanced into a gospel ordinance, which John’s using it 
was a preface to. ips ; 

3. os the success of John’s preaching, and the disciples he admitted by bap- 
tism, there was the beginning of a gospel church. He baptized in the wilder- 
ness, and declined going to the cities, but “there went out unto him all the land 
of Judea, and they of Jerusalem inhabitants both of city and country, families 
of them, ‘and were all baptized of hin.” They entered themselves his disci- 
pues, and bound themselves to his discipline, and in token of that they confessed 
their sins; he admitted them his ciseiples, and in token of that baptized them. 
Here were the stamina of the gospel church, the dew of its youth from the 
womb of the morning, Ps. cx. 3._ Many of these afterwards became followers 
of Christ, and preachers of his Gospel, and this grain of mustard seed became 
a tree. 


Like a true gospel minister, 


ST. MARK IL 


A.D. 26. 


9 And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of 
John in Jordan. 10 And straightway coming up 
out of the water, he saw the heavens opened, and 
the Spirit like a dove descending upon him: 11 And 
there came a voice from heaven, saying, Thou art 


my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 12 


And immediately the spirit driveth him into the 
wilderness. 


13 And he was there in the wilderness 
forty days, tempted of Satan; and was with the 
wild beasts; and the angels ministered unto him. 


We have here a brief account of Christ’s bapti i ic 
were largely related, Mat. iii. and iy. a Mi Rg od ata 

_ First. His baptism, which was his first public a pearance, after he had long 
lived obscurely. in Nazareth. ow much hidden worth is there, which in 
this world is either lost in the dust of contempt, and cannot be known, or 
wrapt up in the veil of humility, and will not be known. But sooner or later 
it shall be known, as Christ’s was. 

1. See how humbly he owned God, by coming to be baptized of John, and 
thus it became him “to fulfil all righteousness.” Thus he took upon him the 
likeness of sinful flesh, that though he was perfectly pure and unspotted, yet 
he was washed, as if he had been polluted; and thus for our sakes he sanc- 
tified himself, that we also might be sanctified and be baptized with him, 
Jno. xvii. 19. ; 

_2. See how honourably God owned him, when he submitted to John’s bap- 
tism. Those who justify God, as they are said to do who were “ baptized with 
the baptism of John,” he will glorify them, Lu. vii. 29, 30. Ist. “ He saw the 
heavens opened.” ‘Thus he was owned to be the Lord. from heaven, and had a 
glimpse of the glory and joy that was set before him, and secured to him as 
the recompence of his undertaking. Matthew saith, the “ heavens were opened 
to him;” Mark saith, he saw them opened. Many have the heavens opened 
to receive them, but they do not see it. Christ had not only a clear foresight 
of his sufferings, but of his glory too. 2nd. He saw “the Spirit like a dove 
descending upon him.” Note, Then we may see heaven opened to us, when 
we perceive the Spirit descending and working upon us. God's good work in 
us is the surest evidence of his good will towards as, and his preparations for 
us. Justin Martyr saith, that when Christ was baptized, a fire was kindled in 
Jordan; and it is an ancient tradition that a great light shone round the lace, 
for the Spirit brings both light and heat. 3rd. He heard a voice which was 
intended for an encouragement to proceed in his undertaking, and therefore it 
is here expressed as directed to him, “ Thou art my beloved Son.” God lets 
him know, First. That he loved him never the less for that low and mean 
estate to which he had now humbled himself; though thus emptied and made of 
no reputation, yet “my beloved Son” still. Secondly. That he loved him much 
the more for that glorious and kind undertaking in which he had now engaged 
himself. God is well pleased in him as referee of all matters in controversy 
celica him and man; and so well pleased in him as to be well pleased with us 
in him. 

H Secondly. His temptation. The good Spirit that descended upon him led 
“him into the wilderness,” ver. 12. Paul mentions it as a proof that he had 
his doctrine from God, and not from man, that as soon as he was called he 
went not to Jerusalem, but went into Arabia, Gal. i. 17. Retirement from the 
world is an opportunity of more free converse with God, and therefore must 
sometimes be chosen for a while, even by those that are called to the greatest 
business. Mark observes this circumstance of his being in the wilderness, 
that he “ was with the wild beasts.” It was an instance of his Father’s care 
of him, that he was preserved from being torn in pieces by the wild beasts, 
|| which encouraged him the more, that his Father would provide for him when 


The preaching of Christ is pure gospel, ; 


he was hungry. Special protections are earnests of seasonable supplies. It 
was likewise an intimation to him of the inhumanity of the men of that génera- 
tion whom he was to live among, no better than wild beasts in the wilderness, 
nay, abundantly worse. In that wilderness, 

1. The evil spirits were busy with him: he was “tempted of Satan:” not by 
any inward injections,—the prince of this world had no‘hing in mm to fasten 
upon,—but by outward solicitations. Solitude often gives advantage to the 
tempter, therefore two is better than one. Christ himself was tempted, not 
only to teach us that it is no sin to be tempted, but to direct us whither to go 
for succour when we are tempted—even to him that suttered being tempted ; 
that he might experimentally sympathize with us when we are tempted. 

2. The good spirits were busy about him: “The angels ministered to him,” 
supplied him with what he needed, and dutifully attended him. Note, The 
ministrations of the good angels about us is matter of great comfort in refer- 
ence to the malicious designs of the evil angels against us; but much more doth 
it befriend us to have the indwelling of the Spirit in our hearts, which they 
that have are so burn of God that, as far as they are so, the evil one toucheth 
them not, much less shall he triumph over them. 


” 


14 Now after that John was put in prison, Jesus 
came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom of God, 15 And saying, The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and 
believe the gospel. 16 Now as he walked by the 
sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew his brother 
casting a net into the sea: for they were fishers. 
17 And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, 


and I will make you to become fishers of men. 18 
, And st-aightway they forsook their nets, and fol- 


Baptiser in the wilderness, preaching,” &c. The Syriac may be 
rendered, “‘ John was in the wilderness baptising and preaching ;” so 
the Vulgate. 

i. 5. For “and they of Jerusalem, and were all baptised,”’ weighty 
authorities, ancient and modern, read, “and all they of Jerusalem, 
and were baptised.” The Syriac has, “and all the sons of Jerusalem, 
and he baptised them in the river Jordan.” The second reading 
ig best. 

» 


i. 9. Matthew simply states that Jesus came from Galilee, but 
Mark, who is often more precise in his details, notes that Jesus came 
from Nazareth of Galilee. This indication is interesting, as it 
suggests that Jesus remained at Nazareth until after John the 
Baptist commenced his ministry. The credulous are still taught to 
believe that special memorials of Christ yet exist at Nazareth, but 
Dr. Thomson repudiates them all, saying, “I like to feel assured 
that the Church of the Annunciation, the cave, the kitchen of Mary, 
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lowed him. 19 And when he had gone a little 
farther thence, he saw James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, who also were in the ship 
mending their nets. 20 And straightway he called 
them: and they left their father Zebedee in the ship 
with the hired servants, and went after him. 21 
And they went into Capernaum ; and straightway 
on the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue, 
and taught. 22 And they were astonished at his 
doctrine: for he taught them as one that had autho- 
rity, and not as the scribes. 

Here is, First. A general account of Christ’s preaching in Galilee. John 
gives an account of his preaching in Judza before this, Jno. ti. and iii., which the 
other evangelists have omitted, who chiefly relate what occurred in Galilee, 
because that was least known at Jerusalem. Observe, 1. When Jesus began 
to preach in Galilee: “ After that John was put in prison.” When he had 


finished his testimony, then Jesus began his. ote, The silencing of Christ’s 
ministers shall not be the suppressing of Christ’s Gospel; if some be laid aside, 


ST. MARK I. 


A.D. 31. 


servants with him. Grotius thinks it is mentioned as an evidence that their 
calling was gainful to them, for it was worth while to keep servants in pay 
ines them in it, and their hands would be much missed, and yet they 
eft it. 

Thirdly. Here is a particular account of his preaching in Capernaum, one of 
the cities of Galilee; for though John Baptist chose to preach in a wilderness 
and did well, and did good, yet it doth not therefore follow that Jesus must do 
so too; the inclinations and opportunities of ministers may very much differ, 
and yet both be in the way of Pecks duty, and both useful. Observe, 1. When 
Christ came into Capernaum, he straightway applied himself to his work there 
and took the first eters bs of preaching the Gospel. Those will think 
themselves concerned not to lose time who consider what a deal of work they 
have to do, and what a little time todo itin. 2. Christ religiously observed the 
sabbath day, though not by tying himself up to the tradition of the elders in all 
the niceties of the sabbath rest, yet (which was far better) by applying himself 
to, and abounding in, the sabbath work, in order to which the sabbath rest was 
instituted. 3. Sabbaths are to be sanctified in religious assemblies, if we have 
opportunity ; it is a holy day, and must be honoured with a holy convocation: 
this was the good old way, Acts xiii. 27; xv. 21. On the sabbath day, ros 
gupBacw,—‘on the sabbath days;’ every sabbath day, as duly as it returned, 
he went into the synagogue. 4. In religious aseomblies on sabbath days the 
Gospel is to be preached, and those to be taught who are willing to learn the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 5. Christ was a non-such preacher; he did not preach 
as the scribes, who expounded the law of Moses by rote, as a schoolboy saith 
his lesson, but were neither acquainted with it, (Paul himself, when a Pharisee 
was ignorant of the law,) nor affected by it; it came not from the heart, and 
therefore came not with authority. But Christ taught “as one that had autho- 
rity,” as one that knew the mind of God, and was commissioned to declare it. 
6. There is much in the dvetrine of Christ that is astonishing; the more we 


others shall be raised up, perhaps mightier than they, to carry on the same || hear it, the more cause we shall see to admire it. 


work, 2. hrist 
came to set up the \ 2 the i 
into subjection to it, and might obtain salvation in it; and he set it up by the 
preaching of his Gospel, and a power going along with it. Observe, ‘ 
Ist. The great truths Christ preached: “ The time is fulfilled, and the king- 
dom of God is at hand.” This refers to the Old Testament, in which the king- 
dom of the Messiah was promised, and time fixed for the introducing of it; they 
were not so well versed in those prophecies, nor did they so well observe the 
signs of the times, as to understand it themselves, and therefore Christ gives 
them notice of it. The time prefixed is now at hand; glorious discoveries of 
Divine light, life, and love, are now to be made; a new dispensation, far more 
spiritual and heavenly than that which you have hitherto been under, is now to 
commence. Note, God keeps tine; when “ the time is fulfilled, the kingdom of 
God is at hand,” for the vision is for an appointed time, which will be punctually 
observed, though it tarry past our time. : 
2nd. The Bene duties ea from thence. Christ gave them to understand 
the times, that they might know what Israel ought to do: they fondly expected 
the Messiah to appear in external pomp and power, not only to free the Jewish 
nation from the Roman yoke, but to make it have dominion over all its neigh- 
bours; and therefore thought, when that kingdom of God was at hand, they 
must prepare for war, and for yictory and preferment, and great things in the 
world: but Christ tells them, in the prospect of that kingdom approaching 
they must “repent, and believe the Gospel.” They had broken the moral 
law, and could not be saved by a covenant of innocency, for both Jew and 
Gentile are concluded under guilt. They must therefore take the benefit of 
a covenant of grace, must submit to a remedial law, and this is it, ‘““ Repentance 
towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” They had not made 
use of the prescribed preservatives, and therefore must have recourse to the 
prescribed restoratives. By repentance we must lament and forsake our sins, 
and by faith we must receive the forgiveness of them. By repentance we must 
give glory to our Creator, whom we have offended; by faith we must give 
glory to our Redeemer, who came to save us from our sins. Both these must 
go together; we must not think either that reforming our lives will save us, 
without trusting in the righteousness and grace of Christ ; nor that trusting in 
Christ will save us, without the reformation of our hearts and lives. Christ 
hath joined these two together, and let no man think to put them asunder. 
They will mutually assist and befriend each other. Repentance will quicken 
faith, and faith will make repentance evangelical; and the sincerity of both 
together must be evidenced by a diligent, conscientious obedience to all God’s 
commandments. Thus the preaching of the Gospel began, and thus it con- 
tinues; still the call is, Repent and believe, and live a life of repentance, and 
a life of faith. : ; * wre 
Secondly. Christ appearing as a teacher, here is next his calling of disciples, 
ver. 16—20. Observe, 1. Christ will have followers. If he set up a school he 
will have scholars; if he set up his standard he will have soldiers; if he preach 
he will have hearers. He has taken an effectual course to secure this, for all 
that the Father has given him shall without fail come to him. 2. The instru- 
ments Christ chose to employ in setting up his kingdom were the weak and 
foolish things of the world, not called from the great sanhedrim, or the schools 
of the rabbins, but picked up from among the tarpaulins by the sea side, that 
the excellency of the power might appear to be wholly of God, and not at all 
of them. 3. Though Christ needs not the help of man, yet he is pleased to 
make use of it in setting up his kingdom, that he might deal with us, not in a 
formidable, but a familiar way, and that in his kingdom the nobles and gover- 
nors may be of ourselves, Jer. xxx. 21. 4. Christ puts honour upon those who, 
though mean in the world, are diligent in their business, and loving to one 
another; so those were whom Christ called. He found them employed, and 
employed together. Industry and unity are good and pleasant, and there the 
Lord Jesus commands the blessing, even this blessing, “ Follow me.” 5. The 
business of ministers is to fish for souls, and win them to Christ. The children 
of men in their natural condition are lost, and wander endlessly in the great 
ocean of this world, and are carried down the stream of its course and way; 
they are unprofitable. Like leviathan in the waters, they play therein; an 
often, like the fishes of the sea, they devour one another. Ministers, in preach- 
ing the Gospel, cast the net into the waters, Mat. xiii. 47. Some are enclosed 
and brought to shore, but far the greater number escape. Fishermen take 
reat pains, and expose themselves to great perils, so do ministers; and they 
have need of wisdom. If many a draught bring home nothing, yet they must 
goon. 6. Those whom Christ calls must leave all to follow him; and by his 
grace he inclines them to do so. Not that we must needs go out of the world 
resently, but we must sit loose to the world, and forsake every thing that is 
inconsistent with our duty to Christ, and which cannot be kept without preju- 
dice to our souls. Mark takes notice of James and John, that. they left not 
only their father, which we had in Matthew, but the hired servants, whom 
reshape they loved as their own brethren, being their fellow-labourers and 
pleasant comrades; not only relations, but companions, must be left for 
Christ, and old acquaintance. Perhaps it is an intimation of their care for 
thelr father; they did not leave him without assistance, they left the hired 
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ian unclean spirit; and he cried out, 


23 And there was in their synagogue a man with 
24 Saying, 
Let ws alone; what have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? art thon come to destroy us ? 
I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God. 
25 And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, 
and come out of him. 26 And when the unclean 
spirit had torn him, and cried with a loud voice, he 
came out of him. 27 And they were all amazed, 
insomuch that they questioned among themselves, 
saying, What thing is this? what new doctrine 7s 
this? for with authority commandeth he even the 
unclean spirits, and they do obey him. 28 And 


‘immediately his fame spread abroad throughout all 
the region round about Galilee. 


As soon as Christ began to preach, he began to work miracles for the confir- 
mation of his doctrine; and they were such as intimated the design and tendency 
of his doctrine, which was to conquer Satan, and cure sick souls. In these 
verses we have, 

First. Christ’s casting the devil out of a man that Was Cossoeee in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum. This passage was not related in Matthew, but is after- 
wards in Luke. Ver. 23, “* There was in the synagogue a man with an unclean 
spirit,” €v vevpare axaBaprw,—‘in an unclean spirit ;’ for the spirit had the man 
in his possession, and led him captive at his will. So the whole world is said 
to lie ev 7 tovnpw,—“‘ in the wicked one.” And some have thought it more 
proper to say the body is in the soul, because it is governed by it, than the 
font ie the body. He was in the unclean spirit, as a man is said to be in a fever, 
or in a frenzy, quite overcome by it. Observe, The devil is here called “an 
unclean spirit,” because he has lost all the purity of his nature, because he acts 
in direct opposition to the Holy Spirit of God, and because, with his sugges- 
tions, he pollutes the spirits of men. This man “was in the synagogue;” he 
did not come either to be taught or to be healed, but, as some think, to confront 
Chriss and oppose him, and hinder people from believing on him. Now here 
we have : 

iL: The rage which the unclean spirit expressed at Christ : “ He cried out,” as 
one in agony at the presence of Christ, and afraid of being dislodged ; thus “the 
devils believe and tremble,” have a horror of Christ, but no hope in him, nor 
reverence for him. We are told what he said, ver. 24, where he doth not go 
about to capitulate with him, or make terms, so far was he from being in league 
or compact with him; but speaks as one that knew his doom. Ist. He calls 
him “ Jesus of Nazareth,” and, for aught appears, he was the first that called 
him so; and he did it with design to possess the minds of people with low ~ 
thoughts of him, because no good thing was expected out of Nazareth, and with 
prejudices against him as a deceiver, because every body knew the Messiah 
must be of Bethleheini 2. Yet a confession is extorted from him that he is 
“the Holy One of God,” as was from the damsel that had the spirit of divination 
concerning the apostles, that they were “the servants of the most high God,” 
Aets xvi. 16,17. "Those that have only a notion of Christ, that he is the Holy 
One of God, and have no faith in him, cr love to him, go no farther than the 
devil doth. 3rd. He in effect acknowledgeth that Christ was too hard for him, 
and that he could not stand before the power of Christ; “‘ Let us alone,” for 
if thou take us to task we are undone, thou canst “destroy us.” This is the 
misery of those wicked spirits, that tex pera in their rebellion, and yet know 
it will end in their destruction. 4th. He desires to have nothing to do with 
Jesus Christ, for he despairs of being saved by him, and dreads being destroyed 
by him. “ What have we to do with thee?” ‘If thou wilt let us alone, we 
will let thee alone.’ See whose language they speak that “say to the Almighty 
Depart from us.” This being an unclean spirit, therefore hated and dreade 
Christ, because he knew him to be a Holy One; for “ the carnal mind is enmity 
against God,” especially against his holiness. 

2. The victory which Jesus Christ obtained over the unclean spirit : “ For this 
purpose was the Son of God manifested, that he might destroy the works of 


> 


the workshop of Joseph, the dining-table of our Lord and his apostles, 
the synagogue where he read the prophet Isaiah, and the precipice 
down which his enraged fellow-villagers were determined to cast him 
headlong, as now shown, are all fabulous, apocryphal, and have no 
claims to my veneration or even respect.” (“The Land and the 
Book,” chap. 29.) , 

i. 11. For “in whom,” which is the reading of the Alexandrian 
and some other MSS., the best modern editions, and the Sinaitic, 
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Vatican, and Cambridge MSS., the Syriac Peshito, and Latin Vulgate 
versions, with other authorities, read “in thee.” (Compare this 
verse with Matt. iii. 17.) 

i. 13. Though shorter than the accounts of Luke and Matthew, 
this notice of the temptation adds the remark that Jesus was with 
the wild beasts. At the time referred to wild beasts of a formidable 
character appear to have been common in the unfrequented parts of 
the country. Of these the lion is no longer found, the leopard and 
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‘ve devii,” and so he makes it to appear; nor will he be turned back from pro- 
secuting this war, either by his flatteries or by his menaces. It is in vain for 
Satan to beg and pray, “ Let us alone;” his power must be broken, and the 
poor man must be relieved; and therefore, Ist. Jesus commands. As he taught, 
so he healed with authority. “Jesus rebuked him;” he chid him, and threat- 
ened him, imposed silence upon him: “ Hold thy peace,” @uyzwOn7,—* be muzzled.’ 
Christ has a muzzle for that unclean spirit when he fawns a3 well as when he 
barks; such acknowledgments of him as this was Christ disdains, so far is he 
from accepting them. ‘Those that confess Christ to be “the Holy One of God,” 
that, under the cloak of that profession, they may carry on malicious, mis- 
chievous designs, their confession is doubly an abomination to the Lord Jesus, 
as it sues in his name for a licence to sin, and shall therefore be put to silence 
and shame. But this is not all, he must not only hold his peace, but he must 
come out of the man; this was it he dreaded, his being restrained from doing 
farther mischief. But, 2nd. The unclean spirit yields, for there is no remedy, 
ver. 26. He tore him, put him into a strong convulsion, that one would 
have thought that he had veen eg e in pieces; when he could not touch 
Christ, in fury at him, he grievously disturbed this poor creature. Thus when 
Christ by his grace delivers poor souls out of the hands of Satan, it is not 
without a grievous toss and tumult in the soul ; for that spiteful enemy will 
disquiet those whom he cannot destroy. He “cried with a loud voice,” to 
frighten the spectators, and make himself seem terrible; as if he would have 
t thought, that though he was conquered, he was but just conquered, and 
that he hoped to rally again, and recover his ground. 

Secondly. The impressions which this miracle made upon the minds of the 
people, ver. 27, 28. 

1. It astonished them that saw it: “‘ They were all amazed.” It was evident 
beyond contradiction that the man was possessed; witness the tearing of him 
and the loud voice with which the spirit cried. Tt was evident he was forced 
out by the authority of Christ; this was surprising to them, and put them upon 
considering with themselves, and ee of one another, “ What is this new 
doctrine ?” for it must certainly be of God which is thus confirmed. He hath 
certainly an authority to command us, who hath ability to command even the 
unclean spirits; and they cannot resist him, but are forced to obey him. The 
Jewish exorcists pretended, by charm or invocation, to drive away evil spirits ; 
but this wag quite another thing; with authority he commands them. Surely it 
is our interest to make him our friend who has the control of infernal spirits. 

2. It raised his reputation among all that heard it: “ Immediately his fame 
spread abroad into the whole adjacent region of Galilee,” which was a third 
part of the land of Canaan. The story was presently got into every one’s 
mouth, and people wrote it to their friends all the country over, together with 
the remark made upon it, “ What new doctrine is this?” Sothat it was uni- 
versally concluded that he was “a teacher come from God,” and under that 
character he shone more bright than if he had appeared in all the external 

omp and power which the Jews expected their Messiah to appear in; and thus 
1e prepared his own way, now John, who was his harbinger, was clapped up; 
and the fame of this miracle spread the farther, because as yet the Pharisees, who 
envied his fame, and laboured to eclipse it, had not advanced their blasphemous 
suggestion that he cast out devils by compact with the prince of the devils. 


29 And forthwith, when they were come out of 
the synagogue, they entered into the house of Simon 
and Andrew, with James and John. 30 But Simon’s 
wife’s mother lay sick of a fever, and anon they tell 
him of her. 31 And he came and took her by the 
hand, and lifted her up; and immediately the fever 
left her, and she ministered unto them. 32 And at 
even, when the sun did set, they brought unto him 
all that were diseased, and them that were possessed 
with devils. 33 And all the city was gathered to- 
gether at the door. 34 And he healed many that 
were sick of divers diseases, and cast out many devils ; 
and suffered not the devils to speak, because they 
knew him. 35 And in the morning, rising up a 

reat while before day, he went out, and departed 
into a solitary place, and there prayed. 386 And 
Simon and thie 
him. 
unto him, All men seek for thee. 38 And he said 
unto them, Let us go into the next towns, that I 
may preach there also: for therefore came | forth. 
39 And he preached in their synagogues throughout 
all Galilee, and cast out devils. 


In these verses we have, ; ; ‘ 

First. A particular account of one miracle that Christ wrought in the 
cure of Peter's wife’s mother, that was ill of a fever. his passage we had 
before in Matthew. Observe, 1. When Christ had done that which spread 
his fame throughout all parts, he did not then sit still, as some, who think they 
may lie in bed when their name is up. No, he continued to do good, for that 
was it he aimed at, and not his own honour. Nay, those who are in reputation 
had need be busy, and careful to Beep it up. 2. When he came out of the 
synagogue, where he had taught and healed with a Divine authority, yet he 
conversed familiarly with the poor fishermen that attenled him, and did not 


think it below him. Let the same mind, the same lowly mind be in us, that | 


was in him. 3. He went into Peter’s house, probably invited thither to such 
entertainment as a poor fisherman could give him, and he accepted of it. The 
aj ostles left all for Christ, so far as that what they had should not hinder 


the bear occur only in a few remote localities, and the wolf and 
hyena are not abundant. : 

i. 14, The word rendered “ put in prison ” is the one for delivered 
up or betrayed, but like our word “committed,” it may mean com- 
mitted to prison. Matthew gives additional details, but it is ap- 
parent that our Lord left the region where John baptised, and first 

reached in Galilee. The expression “of the kingdom” is omitted 
the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS., and some modern editors, but 
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that were with him followed after | 
37 And when they had found him, they said | 
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them from him, yet not so but that they might use it for him. 4. Ne cured 
his mother in law that was sick; wherever Christ comes, he comes to do good 
and will be sure to pay richly for his entertainment. Observe, How complete 
the cure was; when the fever left her, it did not, as usual, leave her weak, but 
the same that healed her strengthened her, so that she was able to minister 
to them; the cure is in order to that, to fit for action, that we may minister 
to Christ, and to those that are his, for his sake. 

Secondly. A general account of many cares he wrought — diseases healed, 
devils expelled. It was at the even of the sabbath, when the sun did set, or 
was set; perhaps many scrupled bringing their sick to him, till the sabbath 
was over, but their weakness therein was no prejudice to them in applying 
to Christ: though he proved it lawful to heal on the sabbath days, yet if 
any stumbled at it they were welcome at another time. Now observe, 

1. How numerous the patients were: “All the city was gathered at the 
door,” as beggars at a dole. That one cure in the synagogue occasioned this 
crowding after him, Others speeding well with Christ should quicken us in 
our inquiries after him. Now “the Sun of righteousness riseth with healing 
under his wings;” to him shall the “gathering of the people be.” 
how Christ was flocked after in a private house, as welt as in the synagogue; 
wherever he is, there let his servants, his patients be. And in the evening of 
the sabbath, when the public worship is over, we must continue our attendance 
ia Jesus Christ; he healed, as Paul preached, publicly, and from house to 

ouse. 

2. How powerful the physician was: he healed all that were brought to 
him, though never so many. or was it some one particular disease that 
Christ set up for the cure of, but he healed those that were sick of divers 
diseases, for his word was a panpharmacon—‘a salve for every sore. And 
that miracle particularly which he wrought in the synagogue, he repeated 
in the house at night, “for he cast ont many devils, and he suffered not. the 
devils to speak,” for he made them know who he was, and that silenced then, 
Or, he ‘suffered them not to say that they knew him,’ so it may be read; he 
would not permit any more of them to say as they did, ver. 24, “I know thee 
who thou art.” ; 

Thirdly. His retirement to his private devotion, ver. 35: he prayed, prayed 
alone; to set us an example of secret prayer. Though as God he was prayed 
to, as man he prayed. Though he was glorifying God and doing good in his 
pea work, yet he found time to be alone with his Father ; and thus it became 

im to fulfil all righteousness. Now observe, 

1. The time when Christ prayed: Ist. It was “in the morning,” the morning 
after the sabbath day. Note, When a sabbath day is over and past, we must 
not think that we may intermit our devotion till the next sabbath; no, though 
we gonot to the synagogue, we must go to the throne of grace every day in the 
week ; uud the morning after the sabbath particularly, that we may preserve 
the good impressions of the day. This morning was the morning of the first 
d y of the week, which afterwards he sanctified, and made remarkable by 
ancther sort of rising early. 2nd. It was early: “a great while before day.” 
When others were asleep in their beds, he was praying, as a genuine son of 
David who seeks God early, and “directs his prayer in the morning ;” muy, 
and “at midnight will rise to give thanks.” It has been said that ‘ the morning 
is a friend to the muses’— Aurora musis amica; and it is no less so to the 
graces. When our spirits are most fresh and lively, then we should take time for 
devout exercises. e that is the first and best, ought to have the first and best. 

2. The place where he prayed: He “departed into a solitary place,” either 
out of town, or some remote garden or outbuilding. Though he was in no 
danger of distraction, or of temptation to vainglory, yet he retired to set 
us an example to his 9wn rule, “ When thou prayest enter into thy closet.” 
Secret prayer must he made secretly. Those that have the most business in 
public, and of the best kind, yet must sometimes be alone with God, must 
edit into solitude, there to converse with God, and keep up communion 
with him. 

Fourthly. His return to his public work: the disciples thought they were u 
early, but found their Master was up before them, and they inquired eyiiols 


Observe, 


, way he went, followed him to his solitary place, and there found him at prayer, 


ver. 36,37; and told him he was much wanted, there were a great many patients 
waiting for him, “ All men seek for thee.” They were proud that their Master was 
become so popular already, and would have him appear in public, yet more in 
that place, because it was their own city; and we are apt to be partial to the 
pare we know, and are interested in. o, saith Christ, Capernaum must not 

ave the monopoly of the Messiah’s preaching and miracles. “ Let us go into 
the next towns,” the villages that le about here, “that I may preach there 
also,” and work miracles there, “for therefore came I forth,” not to be con- 
stantly resident in one place, but to go “about doing good.” Even the “ inhabi- 
tants of the villages in srael,” shall “rehearse the righteous acts of the Lord,” 
Jud. v. 11. Observe, Christ hath still an eye to the end wherefore he came 
forth, and closely pursued that; nor will he be drawn by importunity or the 
persuasions of his friends to decline from that; for ver. 39, he ‘‘ preached in 


their synagogues throughout all Galilee,” and to illustrate and confirm his 


doctrine, he “cast out devils.” Note, Christ’s doctrine is Satan’s destruction. 


40 And there came a leper to him, beseeching 
him, and kneeling down to him, and saying unto him, 
If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 41 And 
Jesus, moved with compassion, put forth Ais hand, 
and touched him, and saith unto him, I will; be 
thou clean. 42 And as soon as he had spoken, 
immediately the leprosy departed from him, and he 
was cleansed. 43 <And he straitly charged him, 
and forthwith sent him away; 44 And saith unto 
him, See thou say nothing to any man: but go th 
way, shew thyself to the priest, and offer for th 
cleansing those things which Moses ended 
for a testimony unto them. 45 But he went out, 
and began to publish 7t much, and to blaze abroad 
the matter, insomuch that Jesus could no more 


is found in the Alexandrian and other good MSS., as well as in the 
Syriac and Vulgate versions. Both readings are evidently very 
ancient. 

i. 21. Instead of “he entered into the synagogue, and taught,” 
some good MSS. and editions read, “he taught in the synagogue.” 

i, 24. The words “let us alone” do not occur in the Sinaitic, 
Vatican, and Cambridge MSS., nor in the Syriac and Vulgate versions. 

i. 27. There are several various readings in this verse at the 
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v « oe < 
places: and they came to him from every quarter. 
We have here the story of Christ’s cleansing of a leper, which we had before, 
. Vili. 2. And it teaches us, : i i ‘ ; 
a How to apply ourselves to Christ: come as this leper sidearm oe 
great humility; this leper came “beseeching him, and kneeling a eRe, him, 
ver. 40. Whether giving Divine honour to him as God, or rather a ey ‘ egree 
of respect as a great prophet, it teaches us, that those who non veces 
xrace and merey from Christ, must ascribe honour and glory to C see; oe 
“appreach him with humility and reverence. Secondly, With a firm belief o 
his power; “thou canst make me clean.” T hough Christ’s outward poee es 
was but mean, yet he had this faith in, his power, which implies his belie ae 
he was sent of God. He believes it with application, not only in general, thou 
canst do every thing, as Jno. xi. 22, but “thou canst make me clean.” Note, 
What we believe of the power of Christ, we must bring home to our pertories 
case; thou canst do this for me. Thirdly. With submission to the will o 
Christ ; “Lord, if thou wilt.” Not asif he had any doubt of Christ’s readiness 
in general to help the distressed, pats ede ne modesty that became a poor 
titioner, he refers his own particular case to him. ane 
“on 1. What to expect from Christ: that according to our faith it shall be to us. 
His address is not in the form of ott Re yet Christ answered it as a request. 
Note, Affectionate professions of faith in Christ, and resignations to him, are 
the most prevailing petitions for mercy from him and shall speed accordingly. 
First. Christ “was moved with compassion.” | This is added here in Mark, to 
shew that Christ’s power is employed by his pity for the relief of poor souls. 
That his reasons are fetched from within himself, and we have nothing in us to 
recommend us to his favour, but our misery makes us the objects of his neeors 
And what he doth for us, he doth with all phe tenderness. Secondly. He 
“put forth his hand, and touched him.” He exerted his power, and directed 
it to this creature. In healing souls, Christ toucheth them, 1 Sam. xx. 26. 
When the queen toucheth for the evil, she_saith, i God era but 
Christ toucheth and heals too. Thirdly. He said, “I will, be thou clean. 
Christ’s power was put forth in and by a word, to signify in Lape psp Christ 
would ordinarily work spiritual cures; he sends his word and heals, . ser 20; 
Jno. xvii. 17; xv. 3. The poor leper put an if upon the will of Christ, “i ene 
wilt,” but that doubt is soon put out of doubt, “I will.” Christ most rea ily 
wills favours to those that most readily refer themselves to his will. He was 
confident of Christ’s power, “thou canst make me clean,” and Christ will shew 
how much his power is drawn out into act by the faith of his beople, and there- 
fore speaks the word as one having authority, “be thou clean.” | n cores 
accompanied this word, and the cure was perfect in an instant, “immediately 
his leprosy” vanished, and there remained no more sign of it, ver. 42. m ; 
IIL. What to do when we have received mercy from Christ: We must, with his 
favours receive his commands. When Christ had cured him, “he straitly 
charged him;” the word here is very significant, euBpysnoapevos, graviter cri 
minatus—‘prohibiting with threats.” I am apt to think this refers not the 
directions he gave him to conceal it, ver. 44, for those are mentioned by them- 
selves: but that this was such a charge as he gave to the impotent man whom 
he cured, Jno. v. 14, “ Go, sin no more, lest a worst thing come to thee;” for 
the leprosy was ordinarily the punishment of some particular sinners, as in 
Miriam’s, Gehazi’s, and Uzziah’s case; now when Christ himself healed him, 
he warned him, he threatened him with the fatal consequence of it, if he should 
return to sin again. He also appointed him, First. To shew himself to the 
priest, that the priest by his own judgment, of this leper, might be a witness 
for Christ, that he was the Messiah, Mag. xi. 5. Secondly. Until he had done 
that, not to say any thing of it to any man; this is an instance of the humility 
of Christ, and his self-denial, that he did not seek his own honour, did not 
strive or cry, Jsa. xlii. 2; and it is an example to us not to seek our own glory, 
Pr. xxv. 27. He must not proclaim it, because that would much increase the 
crowd that followed Christ, which he thought was too great already; not as if 
he were unwilling to do good to all, to as many as came, but he would do it wit 
as little noise as might be, would have no offence given to the government, no 
disturbance of the public peace, nor any thing done that looked like ostentation, 
or an affectation of popular applause. What to think of the leper’s publishing 
it and blazing it abroad, I know not; the concealment of the good characters 
and good works of good men better becomes them than their friends; nor 
are we always bound by the modest commands of humble men. ‘The leper 
ought to have observed his orders, yet no doubt it was with a good design that 
he proclaimed the cure, and it had no other ill effect, but that it increased the 
multitudes that followed Christ, to that degree that he “could no more openly 
enter into the city ;” not upon the account of persecution, there was no danger of 
that yet; but because the crowd was so great, that the streets would not hold 
them, which obliged him to go into desert places, to a mountain, ch. iii. 13; to 
the sea side, ch. iv. 1. This shews how expedient it was for us that Christ 
should go away, and send the Comforter ; for his bodily presence could be but 
in one place at a time, and those that “came to him from every quarter” could 
not get near him, but by his spiritual presence, he is with his people wherever 
they are, and comes to them to every quarter. 


CHAPTER II. 


tn this chapter we have, I. Christ healing a man that was sick of a palsy, ver. 1—12. 
II. His calling Matthew from the receipt of customs, and his eating upon that occasion 
with publicans and sinners, and justifying himself in so doing, ver. 13—17. III. His 
justifying his disciples in not fasting so much as those of the Pharisees did, ver 18—22. 
IV. His justifying them in plucking the ears of corn on the sabbath day, ver. 23—28. 
All which passages we had before, Mat. xi. and xii. 

ND again he entered into 

Capernau m, after some days; 

and it was noised that he 
yas in the house. 2 And 

is, straightway many were ga- 
thered together, insomuch 

-¥ that there was no room to 

~ receive them, no, not so much 


- as about the door: and he 
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openly enter into the city, put was without in desert |preached the word unto them. 3 And they come 
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unto him, bringing one sick of the palsy, which was 
borne of four. 4 And when they could not come 
nigh unto him for the press, they uncovered the roof 
where he was: and when they had broken i up, 
they let down the bed wherein the sick of the palsy 
lay. 5 When Jesus. saw their faith, he said unto 
the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven thee. 
6 But there were certain of the scribes sitting there, 
and reasoning in their hearts, 7 Why doth this 
man thus speak blasphemies ? who can forgive sins 
but God only? 8 And immediately when Jesus 
perceived in his spirit that they so reasoned within 
themselves, he said unto them, Why reason ye these 
things in your hearts? 9 Whether is it easier to 
say to the sick of the palsy, Z’hy sins be forgiven 


| 
words, “ What thing is this? what new doctrine is this? for with 


authority commandeth he,” &c. The Sinaitic MS. reads, “ What is 
this? a new doctrine with authority? he commandeth even the 
unclean spirits,” &e. 

i. 29. Accompanied by James and John, our Lord entered the 
house of Simon and Andrew, from which we learn that they lived 
together. 

i. 38. Dean Alford says, “ Our Lord’s present purpose was, not to 
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thee; or to say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk? 
10 But that ye may know that the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins; (he saith to the 
sick of the palsy,) 11 I say unto thee, Arise, and 
take up thy bed, and go thy way into thine house. 
12 And immediately he arose, took up the bed, 
and went forth before them all; insomuch that they 
were all amazed, and glorified God, saying, We never 
saw it on this fashion. 


Christ having been for some time preaching aboutin the country, herereturns 
to Capernaum his head-quarters, and makes his appearance there, in hopes by 
this time the talk and crowd would be somewhat abated. Now observe 

First. The great resort there was to him. Though he was “in the house,” 
either Peter’s house, or some lodgings of his own which he had taken yet 
people came to him as soon as it was noised that he was in town; they did not 
stay till he appeared in the synagogue, which they might be sure he would do 
on the sabbath day, but “straightway many were gathered together to him.” 
Where the king is, there is the court; where Shiloh is, there “shall the 
gathering of the people be.” In improving opportunities for our souls, we 
must take care not to lose time. One invited another, ‘Come, Jet us go see — 
Jesus,’ so that his house could not contain his visitants. “There was ne room 
to receive them,” they were so numerous, “no, not so much as about the door.” 
A blessed sight, to see people thus flying like a cloud to Christ’s house, though 
it was but a Fooe one, and “as the doves to their windows.” 

Secondly. The good entertainment Christ gave them, the best his house 
would aiford, and better than any other could, “he preached the word unto them,” 
ver, 2. Many of them, perhaps, came only for cure, and many, perhaps, only for 
curiosity, to get a sight of him; but when he had them together he preached 
to them; though the synagogue door was open to him at proper times, he 
thought it not at all amiss to preach in a house on a week day, though some 
might reckon it both an improper place and an improper time. “ Blessed are ye 
that sow beside all waters,” Jsa. xxxii. 20. 

Thirdly. The presenting of a poor cripple to him to be helped by him. The 
patient was “one sick of the palsy,” it should seem not as that, Mat. viii. 6 
“grievously tormented,” but perfectly disabled, so that he “was borne of 
four,” was carried upon a bed, as if he had been upon a bier, by four ersons 5 
it was his misery that he needed to be so carried, and speaks the calamitous 
state of human life; it was their charity who did so carry him, and speaks the 
compassion that it is justly expected should be in the children of men towards 
their fellow-creatures in distress, because we know not how soon the distress 
may be our own. These kind relations or neighbours thought, if they could but 
carry t \is poor man once to Christ, they should not need to carry him any more; 
and therefore made hard shift to get him to him, and when they could not 
otherwise get to him, “they uncovered the roof where he was,” ver. 4. I see 
no necessity to conclude, that Christ was preacning in an upper room, though 
in such the Jews that had stately houses had their oratories; for then to what 
purpose should the crowd stand before the door? as Wisdom’s clients used to do 
Pr. viii. 34; but I rather conjecture, that the house he was in was s0 little and 
mean (agreeable to his present state) that it had no upper room, but the ground 
floor was open to the roof, and these petitioners for the poor paralytic, re- 
solving not to be balked, when they could not get through the crowd at the door, 
get their friend by some means or other to the roof of the house, took off some 
of the tiles, and so let him down upon his bed with cords, into the house where 
Christ was preaching. This spoke both their faith and their fervency in this. 
address to Christ. Hereby it appeared they were in earnest, and would not go 
away, nor let Christ go without a blessing, Gen. xxxii. 26. 

Fourthly. The kind word Christ said to this poor patient. “He saw their 
faith;” perhaps not so much his, for his distemper hindered him from the 
exercise of faith, but theirs that brought him. Incuring the centurion’s servant, 
Christ took notice of it as an instance of his faith, that he did not bring him 
to Christ, but believed he could cure him at a distance; he commended their 
faith, because they did bring their friend through so much difficulty. Note, 
‘True faith and strong faith may work ere conquering sometimes the 
objections of reason, sometimes those of sense, but it shall be accepted and 
approved by Jesus Christ, however. Christ said, ‘Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” The appellation is very tender, “Son,” intimating a fatherly care of 

, him and concern for hun; Christ owns true believers as his sons: a son, and 
‘ yet sick of the palsy. Herein God deals with you as with sons. The cordial is 


remain in any one place, but to make the circuit of Galilee; not 
work miracles, but to preach.” The Syriac and Vulgate have “for 
for this am I come,’ instead of “for therefore came I forth.” . 

i. 40, The words “and kneeling down to him” are not found in 
the Vatican and Cambridge MSS., but are well supported. 

i, 42. The words “as soon as he had spoken” do not occur in the 
Sinaitic, Cambridge, and Vatican MSS., nor in the Syriac version. 

i. 45. The reason why Jesus could not appear openly in the city 
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“Thy sins be forgiven thee.” Note, 1. Sin is the procuring cause 
ver toe ae at sicknesses. This word of Christ was to take his thoughts 
off from the disease which was the effect, and to lead them to the sin the cause 
that ne might be more concerned about that, to get that pardoned. 2. God 
doth then graciously take away the sting and ma ignity of sickness when he 
forgives sin: recovery from sickness is then a mercy indeed when way is made 
for it by the pardon of sin; see Jsa. xxxviii. 17; Ps. ciii. 3, The way to remove 
the effect, is to take away the cause: pardon of sin strikes at the root of all 
diseases, and either cures them, or alters their property. | 

Fifthly. The cavil of the scribes at that which Christ said, and a demonstra- 
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tion of the unreasonableness of their cavil. They were expositors of the law, 
and their doctrine was true, that it is blasphemy for any creature to undertake 
the pardon of sin: it is God’s prerogative, Jsa. xliii. 25. But, as is usual with 
such teachers, their application was false, and was the effect of their ignorance 
and enmity to Christ. It is true, “ none can forgive sins but God only ;” but it 
is false, that therefore Christ cannot, who had abundantly proved himself to 
have a Divine power. But Christ “ perceived in his spirit that they so reasoned 
within themselves ;” this proves him to be God, and therefore confirmed what 
was to be proved, that he had authority to forgive sins; for he searched the 
neart, and knew what was in man, Fev. 1i. 23. God’s royalties are inseparable, 
and he that could know thoughts, could forgive sins. And this magnifies the 

race of Christ, in pardoning sin, that he knew men’s thoughts, and therefore 

nows more than any other can know, both of the sinfulness of their sins, and 
the particulars of them, and yet is ready to pardon. Now he proves his power 
to forgive siu, by demonstrating his power to cure the man sick of the palsy, 
ver. 9—1]. He would not have pretended to do the one, if he could not have 
done the other. “That ye may know that the Son of man,” the Messiah, “has 
power on earth to forgive sins,’ that I have that power, thou that art sick of the 

alsy, “arise, take up thy bed.” Now, 1. This was a suitable argument in itself. 

e could not have cured the disease, which was the effect, if he could not have 
taken away the sin, which was the cause. And besides, his curing diseases was 
a figure of his pardoning sin, for sin is the disease of the soul; when it is par- 
doned, it is healed. He that could by a word accomplish the sign, could doubt- 
less accomplish the thing signified. 2. It was suited to them. These carnal 
scribes would be more atfected with such a sensible effect of a pardon, as the 
care of the disease, and be sooner convinced by it, than by any other more 
spiritual consequences; therefore it was proper enough to appeal, “ Whether is 
it easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee: or to say, Arise, and walk?” The 
removing of the punishment as such, was the remitting of the sin; he that could 
go so far in the cure, no doubt-could perfect it, see Zsu. xxxiii. 24. 

Sixthly. The cure of the sick man, and the impression it made upon the 
people, ver. 12. He not only arose out of his bed, perfectly well, but to shew 
that he had perfect strength restored to him, he “ took up his bed,” because it 
lay in the way, “and went forth before them all;” and “ they wereall amazed 
as well they might, “and glorified God,” as indeed they ought; saying, e 
never saw it on this fashion ;” never were such wonders as these done before 
in our time. Note, Christ’s works were without precedent. When we see 
what he doth in healing souls, we must own we never saw the like. 


13 And he went forth again by the sea side ; and 
all the multitude resorted unto him, and he taught 
them. 
son of Alpheus sitting at the receipt of custom, and 
said unto him, Follow me. And he arose and fol- 
lowed him. 15 And it came to pass, that, as Jesus 
sat at meat in his house, many publicans and sinners 
‘sat also together with Jesus and his disciples: for 
there were many, and they followed him. 16 And 
when the scribes and Pharisees saw him eat with 
pabiicins and sinners, they said unto his disciples, 


and sinners ? 17 When Jesus heard 7, he saith unto 
them, They that are whole have no need of the pliy- 
sician, but they that are sick: I came not to call the 


ow is it that he eateth and drinketh with publicans | 


Here is, First. Christ’s preaching “by the sea side,” ver. 3, whither he 
went for room, because he found, upon second trial, no house or street large 
enough to contain his auditory; but upon the strand there might come as many 
as would. It should seem by this that our Lord Jesus Christ had a strong voice 
and could and did speak loud; for ‘‘ Wisdom crieth without, in the places of 
concourse.” Wherever he goes, though it bg to the sea side, “ multitudes resort 
to him.” Wherever the doctrine of Christ is faithfully preached, though it be 
driven into corners or into deserts, we must follow it. ) 

Secondly. His calling Levi, the same with Matthew, who had a place in the 
custom house at Capernaum, from which he was denominated a publican ; his 
place fixed him by the water side, and thither Christ went to meet with him, 
and to give him an effectual call. ‘This Levi is here said to be son of Alpheus, or 
Cleophas, husband to that Mary, who was sister or near kinswoman to the Virgin 
Mary ; and if so, he was own brother to James the Less, and Jude, and Simon 
the Canaanite, so that there were four brothers of them apostles. It is probable 
that Matthew was but a loose, extravagant young man, or else, being a Jew, 
he would never have been a publican. However, Christ called him to follow | 
him. Paul, though a Pharisee, had been one of the chief of sinners, and yet was 
called to be an apostle. With God, through Christ, there is mercy to pardon 
the greatest sins, and grace to sanctify the greatest sinners. Matthew, that 
had been a publican, became an evangelist; the first that put pen to paper, and 
the fullest in writing the life of Christ. Great sin-and scandal before conver- | 
sion are no bar to great gifts, graces, and advancements after; nay, God may be 
the more glorified, Gal. i.6. Christ prevented him with this call; in bodily 
cures ordinarily he was sought unto, but in these spiritual cures, he was found 
of them that sought him not. For this is the great evil and peril of the disease 
of sin, that those that are under it, desire not to be made whole. 

Thirdly. Uis familiar converse with publicans and sinners, ver, 15. 


rigliteous, but sinners to repentance. 


Weare 


was the inconvenience caused by the crowds which collected. That 
it was due to nothing more serious is clear, because when in the open 
country men came to him from every direction. / 

ii. 4. A knowledge of the structure of an Eastern house is needed 
in order to a correct understanding of this verse. The flat roof of 
such a house is much frequented, and would be easy of access. If 
the inner court was covered with an awning, it was only necessary to 
uafasten part of that in order to lower the sick man. If there was 
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14 And as he passed by, he saw Levi the 
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here told, 1. That Chriss “ sat at meat in Levi’s house, who invited him and 
his disciples to the farewell feast he made to his friends, when he left all to 
attend on Christ. Such a feast he made as Elisha did, ! Kin. xix. 21, to shew 
not only with what cheerfulness in himself, but with what thankfulness to God 
he quitted all in compliance with Christ’s call. Fitly did he make the day of 
his espousals to Christ a festival day. ‘This was also to testify his respects to 
Christ, and the grateful sense he had of his kindness in snatching him from the 
receipt of custom, as a brand out of the burning. 2. That “many publicans and 
sinners” sat with Christ in Levi’s nouse; “for there were many” belonging to 
that custom house, “and they followed him.” They followed Levi, so some 
understand it, supposing that, like Zaccheus, he was chief among the publicans, 
and was rich; and for that reason, the inferior sort of them attended him for 
what they could get. I rather take it that they followed Jesus, because of the 
report they had heard of him. They did not for conscience-sake leave all to 
follow him, but for curiosity-sake they came to Levi's feast to see him; what- 
ever brought them there, they were sitting with Jesus and his disciples. The 
publicans are here and elsewhere ranked with sinners, the worst of sinners ; 
ist. Because commonly they were such; so general were the corruptions in 
the execution of that office, oppressing, exacting, and taking bribes or fees to 
extortion, and accusing falsely, Zw. iii. 13—19. A faithful, fair-dealing publican 
was so rare, even at Rome, that one Sabinus, who kept a clean reputation in 
that office, was, after his death, honoured with this inscription, Kadws teAw- 
yoav7, —‘ Here lies an honest publican.’ 2nd. Because the Jews had a par- 
ticular antipathy to them and their office, as an affront to the liberty of their 
nation, and a badge of their slavery, and therefore put them into an ill name, 
and thought it scandalous to be seen in their company. Such as these our 
blessed Lord was pleased to converse with, when he appeared “in the likeness 
of sinful flesh.” 

Fourthly. The offence which the scribes and Pharisees took at this, ver. 16. 
They would not come to hear him preach, which they might have been con- 
vinced and edified by, but they would come themselves to see him sit with 
publicans and sinners, which they would be provoked by. They endeavoured to 
put the disciples out of conceit with their Master, as a man not of that sanctity 
and severe morals that became his character; and therefore put the question 
to them, “ How is it that he eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners?” 
Note, It is no new thing for that which is both well done, and well designed, to 
be misrepresented, and turned to the reproach of the wisest and best of men. 

Fifthly. Christ’s justification of himself in it, ver. 17. He stood to what he 
did, and would not withdraw though the Pharisees were offended, as Peter 
afterwards did, Gal. ii. 12. Note, Those are too tender of their own good 
name who, to preserve it with some nice people, will decline a good work. 
Christ would not doso They thought the publicans were to be hated. ‘No, 
saith Christ, ‘they are to be pitied; they are sick, and need a physician; they 
are sinners, and need a Saviour.’ They thought Christ’s character should sepa- 
rate him from them: No, saith Christ, my commission directs me to them; “1 
came not to call the eae but sinners to repentance.” ‘If the world had 
been righteous, there had been no occasion for my coming, either to preach 
repentance, or to purchase remission. It is to a sinful world that I am sent; 
and therefore my business lies most with those that are the greatest sinners in 
it.” Or thus: “I am not come to call the righteous,”—the proud Pharisees 
that think themselves righteous, that ask, wherein shall we return, Mal. iii. ie 
of what shall we repent ?—but poor publicans, tnat own themselves to be sin- 
ners, and are glad to be invited, and encouraged to repent. It is good dealing 
with those that there are hopes of; now there is “more hope of a fool,” than 
of one that is “ wise in his own conceit,” Pr. xxvi. 12. 


18 And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees 
used to fast : and they come and say unto him, Why 
do the disciples of John and of the Pharisees fast, 
but thy disciples fast not? 19 And Jesus said unto 
them, Can the children of the bridechamber fast, 
while the bridegroom is with them ? as long as they 
have the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. 
20 But the days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then shall they 
fast in those days. 21 No man also sewethi a piece 
of new cloth on an old garment: else the new 
piece that filled it up taketh away from the old, 
and the rent is made worse. 22 And no man 
putteth new wine into old bottles: else tlle new wine 
doth burst. the bottles, and the wine is spilled, and 
the bottles will be marred: but new wine must be 
put into new bottles. 23 And it came to pass, that 
he went through the corn ficlds on the sabbath 
day ; and his disciples began, as they went, to pluck 
the ears of corn. 24 And the Pharisees said unto 
aim, Behold, why do they on the sabbath day that 
which is not lawful? 25 And he said unto them, 
Have ye never read what David did, when he had 
need, and was an lungred, he, and they that were 
with him? 26 How he went into the house of God 
in the days of Abiathar the high priest, and did eat 
the shewbread, which is not lawful to eat but for the 


a trap-door in the roof, the breaking of that open would give access 
to the lower part of the house. If the roof was merely a covering 
of earth over reeds and rafters, it could have been easily and 
literally broken through. Either of these explanations is allowable, 
and, as Dr. Jamieson says, suffices to remove all appearance of the 
marvellous and the absurd from this part of the sacred story. 

ii. 14, In the corresponding passage of St. Matthew the person 
here called “ Levi the son of Alpheus” appears to be called simply 
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priests, and gave also to them which were with him ? 


27 And he said unto them, The sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath: 28 There- 
fore the Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath. 


Christ had been put to justify himself in conversing with publicans and sin- 
ners; here he is put to justify his disciples; and in what they do, according to 
his will, he will justify them, and bear them out. 

First. Hejustifies them in their not fasting, which was turned to their reproach 
by the Pharisees. “ Why do the Pharisees and the disciples of John fast?” 
They used to fast; the Pharisees fasted twice in the week, Lu. xviii. 12; and 
probably the disciples of John did so too; and it should seem, this very day, 
when Christ and his disciples were feasting in Levi’s house, was their fast day ; 
for the word is vyarevovar, ‘ they do fast,’ or ‘are fasting, which aggravated the 
offence. Thus apt are strict professors to make their own practice a standard, 
and to censure and condemn all that do not fully come up to it. They invidi- 
ously suggest, that if Christ went, among sinners to do them good, as he had 
pleaded, yet the disciples went to indulge their appetites, for they never knew 
what it was to fast, or to deny themselves. Note, Lll-will always suspects the 
worst. Two things Christ pleads in excuse of his disciples’ not fasting : 

1. That these were easy days with them, and fasting was not so seasonable 
now as it would be hereafter, ver. 19,20. ‘There is a time for all things. ‘Those 
that enter into the married state must expect care, and trouble in the flesh; and 
yet, during the nuptial solemnity, they are merry, and think it becomes them 
to be so; it was very absurd for Samson’s bride to weep before him during the 
days that the feast lasted, Jud. xiv. 17. Christ and his disciples were but 
newly married; the bridegroom was yet with them; the nuptials were yet in 
the celebrating,—Matthew’s particularly; when the bridegroom should be 
removed from them to the far country about his business, then would be a 
proper time to sit as a widow, in solitude and fasting. 

2. That these were early days with them, and they were not so able for the 
severe exercises of religion as hereafter they would be. The Pharisees had 
long accustomed themselves to such austerities; and John Baptist himself 
neither eating uor drinking, his disciples from the first inured themselves to 
hardships, and vame the easier to bear strict and frequent fasting; but it was 
not so with Christ’s disciples ; their Master came eating and drinking, and had 
not bred them up to the difficult services of religion as yet, for it was all in good 
time. ‘Io put them upon such frequent fasting at first would be a discourage- 
ment to them, and perhaps drive them off from following Christ, would be of 
as ill consequence as putting new wine into old casks, or sewing new cloth to 
that which is worn thin and threadbare, ver. 21, 22. Note, God graciously 
considers the frame of young Christians, that are weak and tender, and so must 
we; nor must we expect more, but the work of the day in its day, and that day 
according to the strength, because it is not in our hands to give strength accord- 
ing to the day. Many contract an antipathy to some kind of food, otherwise 
good, by being surfeited with it when thev are young; so many entertain pre- 
judices against the exercises of devotion, by being burdened with them, and 
made to serve with an offering, at their setting out. Weak Christians must 
take heed of overtasking themselves, and of making the yoke of Christ other- 
wise than as it is, —easy, and sweet, and pleasant. 

Secondly. He justifies them in plucking the ears of corn on the sabbath day, 


which, I will warrant you, a disciple of the Pharisees would not dare to have | 


done, for it was contrary to an express tradition of their elders. In this 
instance, as in that before, they reflect upon the discipline of Christ’s school, 
as if it were not so strict as that of theirs: so common is it for those that deny 
the power of godliness to be jewous for the form, and censorious of those who 
atfect not their form. Observe, 

1. What a poor breakfast Christ’s disciples had on a sabbath day morning, 
when they were going to church, ver. 23; they plucked ears of corn, and that 
was the best they had. ‘They were so intent upon spiritual dainties, that they 
forgot even their necessary food; and the word of Christ was to them instead 
of that; and their zeal for it even ate them up. The Jews made it a piece: of 
pebgion to eat dainty food on sabbath days, but the disciples were content with 
any thing. 

2 How even this was grudged them by the Pharisees, upon supposition that 
it was not lawful to pluck the ears of corn on the sabbath day, that that was as 
much a servile work as reaping, ver. 24: “ Why do they on the sabbath day 
that which is not lawful?” Note, If Christ’s disciples do that which is unlaw- 
ful, Christ will be reflected upon and upbraided with it, as he was here, and 
dishonour will redound to his name. It is observable, that when the Pharisees 
thought Christ did amiss, they told the disciples, ver. 16; and now when they 
thought the disciples did amiss, they spoke to Christ ; as make-bates, that did 
what they could to sow discord between Christ and his disciples, and make a 
breach in the family. 

3. How Christ defended them in what they did. 

Ist. By example. They had a good precedent for it in David’s eating the 
shewbread, when he was hungry, and there was no other bread to be had, 
ver. 25, 26: “ Have ye never read?” Note, Many of our mistakes would be 
rectified, and our unjust censures of others corrected, if we would but recollect 
what we have read in the Scripture: appeals to that are most convincing. 
You have read that David, the mau atter God’s own heart, “ when he was 
hungry,” made no difficulty of eating the shewbread, which, by the law, none 
wight eat of but the priests and their families. Note, Ritual observances must 
give way to moral obligations; and that may be done in a case of necessity 
which otherwise may not be done. This, it 1s said, David did “‘in the days of 
Abiathar the high priest;” or, just before the days of Abiathar, who imme- 
diately succeeded Abimelech his father in the pontificate; and, it is probable, 
was at that time his father’s deputy, or assistant in the office, and he it was that 
escaped the massacre, and brought the ephod to David. 

2nd. By argument. To reconcile them to the disciples’ plucking the ears of 
corn, let them consider, 

First. Who the sabbath was made for, ver. 27. It “ was made for man, and 
not man for the sabbath.” This we had not in Matthew. The sabbath is a 
sacred and Divine institution, but we must receive and embrace it as a privilege 
and a benefit, not as a task and a drudgery. Isé. God never designed it to be an 
imposition upon us, and therefore we must not make it so to ourselves. ‘“ Man 
was not made for the sabbath,” for he was made a day before the sabbath was 
instituted. Man was made for God, and for his honour and service, and he must 
rather die than deny him; but he “ was not made for the sabbath,” so as to be 
tied up by the law of it from that which is necessary to the support of life. 
2nd. God did design it to be an advantage to us, and so we must make it, and 
improve it. He made it “for man.” First. He had some regard to our bodies 
in the institution, that they might rest, and not be tired out with the constant 
business of the world, Deu. v. 14, “that thy manservant and thy maidservant 
may rest.” Now he that intended the sabbath rest for the repose of our bodies, 


Matthew. By Luke he is called Levi. Since the name of Levi does 
not occur in the formal lists of the apostles, it has often been doubted 
whether this Levi is the same as Matthew. It is, however, next to 
impossible to see how different men can be meant in Matt. ix. 9, 
Mark ii. 14, and Luke v. 27. Here only is Levi, or Matthew, called 
“the son of Alpheus,” but we may infer from it that he was the 
brother of James and Judas, or Jude, all three being apostles. For 
this point compare the list of apostles in Luke vi. 1416. 
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certainly never intended it should restrain us, in a case of necessity, from fetching 
in the necessary pr a ae of the body; it must be construed so as not to con~ 
tradict itself, for edification, and not for destruction. Secondly. He had much 
more regard to our souls: the sabbath was made a day of rest, only in order to 
its being a day of holy work, a day of communion with God, a day of praise and 
thanksgiving ; and the rest from worldly business is therefore necessary that 
we may closely apply ourselves to this work, and spend the whole time in it, in 
public, private, and secret; but then time is allowed us for that which is neces- 
sary to the fitting of our bodies for the service of our souls in God’s service, 
and the enabling of them to keep pace with them in that work. See here, 
1. What a good master we serve, all whose institutions ase for our own beuefit, 
and if we be so wise as to observe them, we are wise for ourselves: it is not he, 
but we, that are guiners by our service. 2. What we should aim at in «-ur sab- 
bath work, eyen the good of our own souls. If the sabbath was made for man, 
we should then ask ourselves at night, What am I the better for this sabbath 
day? 3. What care we ought to take not to make those exercises of religion 
burthens to ourselves or others, which God ordained to be blessings ; not only 
not by unreasonable strictness added to the command, but by not indulging 
those corruptions which are adverse to the command, for thereby we make 
tore deyout exercises a penance to ourselves, which otherwise would be a 
pleasure. 

Secondly. Who the sabbath was made by, ver. 28: ‘‘ The Son of man is Lord 
also of the sabbath ;” and therefore he will not see the kind intentions of the 
institution frustrated by your impositions. Note, The sabbath days are “ days 
of the Son of man;” he is the Lord of the day, and to his honour it must be 
observed. By him God made the worlds, and so it was by him that the sabbath 
was first instituted; by him God gave the law at mount Sinai, and so the fourth 
commandment was his law; and that little alteration that was shortly to be 
made by the shifting of it one day forward to the first day of the week, was to 
be in remembrance of his resurrection, and therefore the Christian sabbath was 
to be called thé Lord’s day, Rev. i. 10, the Lord Christ’s day; and the Son of 
man, Christ as mediator, is always to be looked upon as Lord of the sabbath. 
This argument he largely insists upon in his own justification, when he was 
charged with having broken the sabbath, Jno. v. 16. 


CHAPTER III. 


n this chapter we have, I. Christ’s healing the man that had a withered hand, on the 
sabbath day, and the combination of his enemies against him for it, ver. 1—6. II. The 
universal resort of people to him from all parts to be healed, and the relief they all 
found with him, ver. 7—12. II. His ordaining his twelve apostles to be attendants 
on him, and the preachers of his Gospel, ver. 13—21. 1V. His answer to the blas- 


phemous cavil of the scribes, who imputed his power to cast out devils to a confederacy 
with the prince of the devils, ver. 22—30. 
and dearest relations, ver. 31—35. 


V. His owning his disciples tor his nearest 


ND he entered again into 
the synagogue; and there 
was a man there which had 
a withered hand. 2 And 
they watched him, whether 
he would heal him on the 
sabbath day; that they might 
accuse him. 3 And he saith 
unto the man which had the 

EF, withered hand, Stand forth. 
4 And he saith unto them, Is it lawful to do good 
on the sabbath days, or to do evil? to save life, or to 
kill? But they held their peace. 5. And when he 
had looked round about on them with anger, being 
grieved for the hardness of their hearts, he saith 
unto the man, Stretch forth thine hand. And he 
stretched zt out: and his hand was restored whole as 
the other. 6 And the Pharisees went forth, and 
straightway took counsel with tle Herodians against 
him, how they might destroy him. 7 But Jesus 
withdrew himself with his disciples to the sea: and 
a great multitude from Galilee followed him, and 
from Judea, 8 And from Jerusalem, and from 
Idumza, and from beyond Jordan; and they about 
Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, when they had 
heard what great things he did, came unto him. 9 
And he spake to his disciples, that a small ship 
should wait on him because of the multitude, lest 
they should throng him. 10 For he had healed 
many; insomuch that they pressed upon. him for tu 
touch him, as many as had plagues. 11 And un. 
sloan spirits, when thev saw him, fell down before 


ii. 17. The words “to repentance” are found in some good copies, 
but the balance of ancient evidence is against retaining them. 

ii. 18. A better reading of the first clause is, “ And the disciples 
of John and the Pharisees were fasting,” ¢.e., probably at that par- 
ticular time. The reading of the second clause, according to our 
best authorities, rans thus: ‘“‘ Why do the disciples of John and the 
disciples of the Pharisees,” &e. 

ii. 22, This whole verse may be rendered on the best aztnorities 


, 
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him, and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God. 
12 And he straitly charged them that they should 


not make him known. 


Here, as before, we have our Lord Jesus busy at work, in the synagogue first, 
and then by the sea side, to teach us that his presence should not be confined 
either to the one or to the other; but wherever any are gathered together in 
his name, whether in the synagogue, or any where else, there is he in the midst 
of them. In every place where he records his name, he will meet his people 
and bless them; it is his will that men pray every where. Now here we have 
some account of what he did. 

First. When “he entered again into the synagogue,” he improved the oppor- 
tunity he had there of doing good, and having no doubt preached a sermon 
there, he wrought a miracle for the confirmation of it, or at least for the con- 
firmation of this truth, that “it is lawful to do good on the sabbath day.” We 
had the story, Mag. xii. 9. 

1, The patient’s case was piteous: he “had a withered hand,” by which he 
was disabled to work for his living, and those that are so are the most proper 
objects of charity; let those be helped that cannot help themselves. 

2. The spectators were very unkind both to the patient and to the physician, 
who instead of interceding for a poor neighbour, did what they could to hinder 
his cure; for they intimated, that if Christ cured him now on the sabbath day, 
they would accuse him as a sabbath breaker. It had been very ainkbasoiabic 
if they should have opposed a physician or surgeon in helping any poor body in 
misery by ordinary methods; but much more absurd was it to oppose him that 
cured without any labour, but by a word’s speaking. 

3. Christ dealt very fairly with the spectators, and dealt with them first, if 
Meslay to prevent the offence. Ist. He laboured to convince their judgment: 

e bade the man “stand forth,” ver. 3, that by the sight of him they might be 
moved with compassion towards him, and might not for shame account his cure 
a crime: and then he appeals to their own consciences ; though the thing speaks 
itself, yet he is pleased to speak it, “Is it lawful to do good on the sabbath 
days,” as I design to do, “or to do evil,” as you design to do? Whether is it 
better “to save life or to kill?” What fairer question could he put? And yet 
becanse they saw it would turn against them, “they held their peace.” Note, 
Those are obstinate indeed in their infidelity, who when they can say nothing 
against a truth, will say nothing to it; and when they cannot resist, yet will 
not yield. 2nd. When they rebelled against the light he lamented their stub- 
bornness, ver. 5: “ He looked round about on them with anger, poe ereted 
for the hardness of their hearts.” The sin he had an eye to was “ the hardness 
of their hearts,” their insensibleness of the evidence of his miracles, and their 
inflexible resolution to persist in unbelief. We hear what is said amiss, and see 
what is done amiss, but Christ looks at the root of bitterness in the heart; the 
blindness and hardness of that. Observe, First. How he was provoked by the 
sin. He looked “ round upon them,” for they were so many, and had so placed 
themselves, that they surrounded him. And he “looked with anger;” it is 
likely his anger appeared in his countenance; his anger was like God’s, with- 
out the least perturbation to himself, but not without great provocation from 
us. Note, The sin of sinners is very displeasing to Jesus Christ; and the way 
to be angry and not to sin, is to be angry, as Christ was, at nothing but sin. 
Let hardhearted sinners tremble to think of the anger with which he will look 
round upon them shortly, when the great day of his wrath comes. Secondly. 
How he pitied the sinners: he was “ grieved for the hardness of their hearts ;” 
as God was grieved forty years for the hardness of the hearts of their fathers 
in the wilderness. Note, It is a great grief to our Lord Jesus to see simners 
bent upon their own ruin, and obstinately set against the methods of their con- 
viction and recovery, for he would not that any should perish. This is a good 
reason why the hardness of our own hearts, and of the hearts of others shonld 
be a grief to us. [ 

4. Christ dealt very kindly with the patient: he bid him stretch forth his 
hand, and it was immediately restored. Now, Ist. Christ has hereby taught us 
to go on with resolution in the way of our duty, how violent soever the opposi- 
tion is that we meet with in it. We must deny ourselves sometimes in our ease, 

leasure, and convenience, rather than give offence even to those who cause- 

essly take it, but we must not deny ourselves the satisfaction of serving God 
and doing good, though offence may unjustly be taken at it. None could be 
more tender of giving offence than Christ; yet, rather than send this poor man 
away uncured, he would venture offending all the scribes and Pharisees that 
compassed him about. 2nd. He hath hereby given us a specimen of the cures 
wrought by his grace upon poor souls; our hands are spiritually withered; the 

owers of our souls weakened by sin, and disabled for that which is good. 
The great healing day is the sabbath, and the healing place the synagogue ; the 
healing power is that of Christ. The gospel command is like this here; and 
the command as rational and just as this; though our hands are withered, and 
we cannot of ourselves stretch them forth, we must attempt it, must as well as 
we can lift them up to God in prayer, lay hold on Christ and eternal life, and 
employ them in good works; and if we do our endeavour, power goes along 
with the word of Christ, he effects the cure. Though our hands be withered, 

et if we will not offer to stretch them out, it is our own fault that we are not 
healed: but if we do and are healed, Christ, and his power and grace, must 
have all the glory. ; t 

5. The enemies of Christ dealt very Kaho Nay with him. Such a work of 
mercy should have engaged their love to him, and such a work of wonder their 
faith in him. But instead of that, the Pharisees, that pretended to be oracles in 
the church, and the Herodians, that pretended to be the supporters of the state, 
though of opposite interests one to another, yet “took counsel together against 
him, how they might destroy him.” Note, They that suffer for doing good, do 
but suffer as their Master did. 3 d : 

Secondly. When he withdrew to the sea, he did good there. Whilst his ene- 
mies aeright to destroy him, he quitted the place, to teach us in troublous times 
to shift for our own safety; but see here, : 

1. How he was followed into his retirement. When some had such an enmity 
to him, that they drove him out of their country, others had such a value for 
him, that they followed him wherever he went; and the enmity of their leaders 
to Christ did not cool their respects to him. Great multitudes followed him 
from all parts of the nation; as far north as from Galilee; as far south as from 
Juda and Jerusalem; nay, and from Idumza; as far east as from beyond Jor- 
dan; and west, as from about Tyre and Sidon, ver. 7,8. Observe, Ist. What 
induced them to follow him: it was the report they had of the “ great things 
he did” for all that applied themselves to him; some wished to see one that 
had done such great things, and others hoped he would do great things for 
them. Note, The consideration of the great things Christ has done, should 
engage us to come to him. 2nd. What they followed him for, ver. 10: “They 
pressed upon him for to touch him, as many as had plagues.” Diseases are here 
valled “ plagues,” paorvyas,—‘ corrections, chastisements.’ So they are designed 
to be, to make us smart for our sins, that thercly we may be made sorry for 


« And no man putteth new wine into old bottles; else the wine doth 
burst the bottles; and the wine and the bottles perish.” The words 
“but new wine must be put into new bottles” may be omitted 
altogether. 

‘ji. 26. In some MSS. the words “in the days of Abiathar the 
high-priest” are omitted, perhaps to get rid of the difficulty that 
Ahimelech was high-priest at the time referred to (1 Sam. xxi. 1). 
There is some uncertainty in the Old Testament itself, Ahimelech 
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them, and may be warned not to return to them. Those that were under these 
scourgings came to Jesus; this is the errand on which sickness is sent, to 


quicken us to inquire after Christ, and apply ourselves to him as our phy- 
sician. “They pressed upon him,” each striving which should get nearest him, 
and which ehoated be first served. They ‘fell down before him ;’ so Dr. Ham 

mond, as petitioners for his favour; they desired leave but to touch him, having 
faith to be healed not only by his touching them, but by their touching him; 
which no doubt they had many instances of. 3rd. What provision he made to 


be ready to attend them; ver. 9, he “spake to his disciples,” who were fisher- 
men, and had fisher boats at command, that a small ship should constantly wait 
on him, to carry him from place to place on the same coast, that when he had 
despatched the necessary business he had to do in one place, he might easil 
remove to another, where his presence was requisite, without pressing through 
the crowds of people that followed him from curiosity. Wise men, as much as 
they can, decline a crowd. 

2. What abundance of good he did in his retirement; he did not withdraw to 
be idle, nor did he send back those who rudely crowded after him when he 
withdrew, but took it kindly, and gave them what they came for; for he never 
said to any that sought him diligently, “seek ye me” in vain. Ist. Diseases 
were effectually cured. He “healed many;” divers sorts ot patients, ill of 
divers sorts of diseases, though numerous, though various, he healed them. 
2nd. Devils were effectually conquered. Those whom unclean spirits had got 
possession of, “ when they saw him,” trembled at his presence, and they also 
“fell down before him,” not to supplicate his favour, but to deprecate his 
wrath, and by their own terrors were compelled to own that “he was the Son 
of God,” ver. 11. It is sad that this great truth should be denied by any of the 
children of men, who may have the benefit of it, when a confession of it has so 
often been extorted from devils, who are excluded from having benefit by it. 
3rd. Christ sought not applause to himself in doing those great things, for “he 
straitly charged” those for whom he did them, “ that they should not make him 
known,” ver. 12; that they should not be industrious to spread the notice of his 
cures, as it were by advertisements in the newspapers, but let them leave his 
own works to pl him; and let the report of them diffuse itself, and make 
its own way. Let not those that were cured be forward to divulge it, lest it 
should feed their pride, who were so highly favoured, but let the standers by 
carry away the intelligence of it. When we do that which is praiseworthy, 
and yet covet not to be praised of men for it, then “the same mind is in us 
which was in Christ Jesus.” 


13 And he goeth up into a mountain, and calleth 
unto him whom he would: and they came unto him. 
14 And he ordained twelve, that they should be with 
him, and that he might send them forth to preach, 
15 And to have power to heal sicknesses, and to 
cast out devils: 16 And Simon he surnamed Peter ; 
17 And James the son of Zebedee, and John the 
brother of James ; and he surnamed them Boanerges, 
which is, The sons of thunder: 


18 And Andrew, 
and Philip, and Bartholomew, and Matthew, and 
Thomas, and James the son of Alphzeus, and Thad- 
deeus, and Simon the Canaanite, 19 And Judas 
Iscariot, which also betrayed him: and they went 
into an house. 20 And the multitude cometh to- 
gether again, so that they could not so much as eat 
bread. 21 And when his friends heard of it, they 
went out to lay hold on him: for they said, He is 
beside himself. 


In these verses we have, 

First. The choice Christ made of the twelve apostles to be his constant fol- 
lowers and attendants, and to be sent abroad as there was occasion, to preach 
the Gospel. Observe, 

1. The introduction to this call or promotion of disciples: “‘ He goes up into 
a mountain,” and his errand thither was to pray. Ministers must be set apart 
with solemn prayer, for the pouring out of the Spirit upon them; though Christ 
had authority to confer the gitts of the Holy Ehost yet to set us an example, 
he prayed for them, 

2. The rule he went by in his choice, and that was his own good pleasure: 
“He called unto him whom he would.” Not such as we would have thought 
fittest to be called, looking upon the countenance and height of the stature; 
but such as he thought fit to call, and determined to make fit for the service to 
which he called them: even so, blessed Jesus, because it seemed good in thine 
eyes. Christ calls whom he will, for he is a free agent, and his grace is his 
own. 

3. The efficacy of the call. He called them to separate themselves from the 
crowd, and stand by him, ‘‘and they came unto him;” Christ calls those who 
were given him, Jno. xvii. 6; and all that the Father gave him, shall coma to 
him, no. Vi. 37. ‘Those whom it was his will to call, he made willing to come; 
his “ people shall be willing in the day of his power.” Perhaps they came to 
him readily enough, because they were in expectation of reigning with him in 
temporal pomp and power, but when afterwards they were undeceived in that 
matter, yet they had such a prospect given them of better things, that they 
would not say they were deceived in their Master, or repented their leaving 
all to be with him. 

4. The end and intention of this call: he ordained them (probably by the 1m- 
position of hands, which was a ceremony used among the Jews,) “that they 
should be with him” constantly, to be witnesses of his doctrine, manner of life 
and patience, that they might fully kuow it, and be able to give an account of 
it; and especially that they might attest the truth of his miracles; they must be 
with him, to receive instructions from him, that they might be qualitied to give 
instruction to others. It would require time to fit them for that which he 
designed them for; for they must be sent fourth to preach: not to preach ti} 


being at one time called a son of Abiathar (2 Sam. viii. 17), and 
elsewhere said to have had a son called Abiathar (1 Sam. xxii. 20). 
We cannot offer a solution which satisfies us, but it is apparent that 
an error has crept into the text, and that this error must have arisen 
at an early date. 

iii. 6. We have no distinct account of the Herodians, but it is 
probable that they were a party who supported the claims of the 
Herodian family. It is less likely that they were, as some have 
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ey were sent, and not to be sent, till by a long and intimate acquaintance with 
Christ, they were fitted. Note, Christ’s ministers must be much with him. 

». The power he gave them to work miracles; and hereby he put a very great 
honour upon them, beyond that of the great men of the earth. He ordained 
them “to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils.” This shewed that the power 
which Christ had to work these miracles was an original power; that he had 
‘t not as a servant, but as a Son in his own house, in that he could confer it 
upon others and invest them with it. They have a rule in the law, Deputatus 
non potest deputare,— he that is only deputed himself, cannot depute another ; 
but our Lord Jesus had life in himself, and the Spirit without measure, for he 
could give this power even to the weak and foolish things of the world. 

6. Their number and names: “he ordained twelve,” according to the number 
of the twelve tribes of Israel. They are here named, not just in the same order 
as they were in Matthew, nor by couples as they were there; but as there, so 
here, Peter is put first, and Judas last. Here Matthew is put before Thomas, it 
is likely, being called in that order, but in that catalogue which Matthew him- 
self drew up, he puts himself after Thomas; so far was he from insisting upon 
the precedency of his consecration. But that which Mark only takes notice of 
in this list of the apostles is, that Christ called James and John, Boanerges, 
which is, “the sons of thunder;” perhaps they were remarkable for a loud 
commanding voice, they were thundering preachers ; or rather, it notes the zea 
and fervency of their spirits, which would make them active for God above 
their brethren. These two (saith Dr. Hammond) were to be special, eminent 
ministers of the Gospel, which is called a voice shaking the earth, Heb. xii. 26; 
yet John, one of those sons of thunder, was full of love and tenderness, as 
appears by his epistles, and was the beloved disciple. 

7. Their retirement with their Master, and close adherence to him, “ they 
went into an house.” Now this jury was empanelled, they stood together to 
hearken to their evidence. They went together into the house to settle the 
orders of their infant college, and now it is likely the bag was given to Judas, 
which pleased him, and made him easy. 

Secondly. The continual crowds that attended Christ’s motions, ver. 20. 
“The multitude cometh together again,” unsent for, and unseasonably pressing 
upon him, some with one errand, and some with another; so that he and his 
disciples could not get time “so much as to eat bread,’ much less for a set 
and full meal. Yet he did not shut his doors against the petitioners, but bid 
them welcome, and gave to each of them an answer of peace. Note, They 
whose hearts are enlarged in the work of God, can easily bear with great in- 
conveniences to themselves in the prosecution of it, and will rather lose a meal’s 
meat at any time, than let slip an opportunity of doing good. It is happy when 
zealous hearers and zealous preachers thus meet, ana encourage one another. 
Now the kingdom of God was preached, and men pressed into it, Lu. xvi. 16 
this was a gale of opportunity worth improving, and the disciples might well 
aford to adjourn their meals to lay hold on it. It is good striking while the iron 
is hot. : ' 

Thirdly. The care of his relations concerning him, ver. 21. “ When his 
friends” in Capernaum heard how he was followed, and what pains he took, 
“they went out to lay hold on him,” and fetch him home, “for they said, He is 
beside himself.” 

1. Some understand it of an absurd, preposterous care, which had more in it 
of reproach to him, than of respect ; and so we must take it as we read it, “he 
is beside himself;” either they suspected it themselves, or it was suggested to 
them, and they gave credit to the suggestion, that he was gone distracted, and 
therefore his friends ought to bind him, and put him ina dark room, to bring 
him to his right mind again. His kindred, many of them, had mean thoughts of 
him, Jno. vi. 4; vii. 5, and were willing to hearken to this ill construction which 
some put upon his great zeal, and to conclude him crazed in his intellects, 
and under that pretence, to take him off from his work. The prophets were 
called mad fellows, 2 Ain. ix. 11. 

2. Others understand it of a well meaning care, and then they read ééeom, 
‘he fainteth ;’ he has no time to eat bread, and therefore his strength will fail 
him; he will be stifled with the crowd of people, and will have his spirits quite 
exhausted with constant speaking, and the virtue that goes out of him in his 
miracles; and therefore let us use a friendly violence with him, and get him a 
little breathing time. In his preaching work, as well as his suffering work, he 
was attacked with, “ Master, spare thyself.” Note, They who go on with 
vigour and zeal in the work of God, must expect to meet with hindrances, both 
from the groundless disaffection of their enemies, and the mistaken affection 
of their friends, and they have need to stand upon their guard against both, 


22 And the scribes which came down from Jeru- 
salem said, He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of 
the devils casteth he out devils. 23 And he ealled 
them unto him, and said unto them in parables, How 
can Satan cast out Satan? 24 And ifa kingdom 
be divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand. 


25 And if a house be divided against itself, that | 


house cannot stand. 26 And if Satan rise up against 
himself, and be divided, he cannot stand, but hath 
an end. 27 No man can enter into a strong man’s 
house, and spoil his goods, except he will first bind 
the strong.man; and then he will spoil his house. 


28 Verily I say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven 


unto the sons of men, and blasphemies wherewith | 
29 But he that shall. 


| : ; x 
' cared for as his nearest relations, ver. 33—35. 


soever they shall blaspheme : 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never for- 
giveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation: 30 
Because they said, He hath an unclean spirit. 

Here is, 1. The impudent, impious brand which the scribes fastened upon 


Christ’s casting out devils, that they might evade and invalidate the conviction 
of st and have a poor excuse fur not yielding to it. hese “scribes came down 


thought, fanatics who regarded Herod as the Messiah. At a later 
period mention is made of a sect called Herodians, but their origin 
and tenets are altogether obscure. 

iii. 7, 8. The enumeration of places from which men came to 
Jesus is not found in the other Gospels. Idumea or Edom was the 
cradle of the Herodian family. In the time of Christ it formed a 
small kingdom, which tle Romans called Arabia Petra, and which 
they finally subdued in A.p. 105. Under the Roman occupation it 
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from Jerusalem,” ver. 22: it should seem they came this long journey on pur- 
pose to hinder the progress of the doctrine of Christ. Such pains did they 
take to do mischief, and coming from Jerusalem, where were the most yolite 
and learned scribes, and where they had opportunity of consulting together 
“ against the Lord and his anointed,” they were in the greater capacity to do 
mischief. The reputation of scribes from Jerusalem would have an influence 
not only upon the country people, but upon the country scribes. ‘They had 
never a caehe of this base suggestion concerning Christ’s miracles, till the 
scribes from Jerusalem put it in their heads. ‘hey could not deny but that he 
cast out devils, which plainly spoke him sent of God, but they insinuated he 
had Beelzebub on his side, was in league with him, and by the prince cf devils 
cast out devils. ‘There isa trick in the case: Satan is not cast out, he only~ 
goes out by consent.’ There was nothing in the manner of Christ’s casting out 
devils that gave any cause to suspect this; he did it as one having authority; 
but so they will have it who resolve not to believe him. 
Il. The rational answer which Christ gave to this objection, demonstrating 
the absurdity of it. 
irst. Satan is so subtle that he will never voluntarily quit his possession. 
“If Satan cast out Satan, his kingdom is divided against itself, and it cannot 
stand,” ver. 23—25. He “called them to him,” as one desirous they should be 
convinced; he treats them with all the freedom, friendliness, and familiarit 


| that could be; he vouchsafes to reason the case with them, “that every mout 


may be stopped.” It was plain that the doctrine of Christ made wat upon the 
devil’s kingdom, and had a direct tendency to break his power, and crush hia 
interest in the souls of men; and it was as plain that the casting of him out 
of the bodies of people confirmed that doctrine, and gave it the setting on; and 
therefore it cannot be imagined that he should come into such a design: every 
one knows Satan is no fool, nor will act so directly against his own interest. 

Secondly. Christ is so wise, that being engaged in a war with him, he will 
attack his forces wherever he meets them, whether in the bodies or souls of 

eople, ver. 27. It is plain Christ’s design is to “enter into the strong man’s 
Ponwe? to take possession of the interest he has in the world, and to “spoil his 
goods,” and convert them to his own service; and therefore it is natural to 
suppose that he will thus “bind the strong man,”—will forbid him to speak 
when he would, and to stay where he would, and thus show that he has gained 
a victory over him. 

Ill. The awful warning Christ gave them to take heed how they spoke such 
dangerous words as these; however they might make light of thea as only 
ecnjectures and the language of free thinking, if they persisted in it, it would 
be of fatal consequence to them; it would be found a sin against the last 
remedy, and consequently unpardonable: for what could be imagined possible 
to bring them to repentance for their sin in blaspheming Christ, that would set 
aside such a strong conviction with such a weak evasion? It is true, the 


. Gospel promiseth, because Christ hath purchased forgiveness for the greatest 


| to eternal damnation. 


sins and sinners, ver. 28; those who reviled Christ on the cross, which was a 
blaspheming of the Son of man, aggravated to the highgat degree, yet many of 
them found mercy, and Christ himself prayed, “ Father, forgive them ;” but 
this was blaspheming the Holy Ghost; for it was by the Holy Spirit that he 
cast out devils, and they said it was by the unclean spirit, ver. 30. And by this 
method they would outface the conviction of all the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
after Christ's ascension, and defeat them all, after which there remained no 
more proof, and therefore they should never have forgiveness, but were liable 
They were in imminent danger of that everlasting 


‘punishment, from which there was no redemption, and in which there was no 


intermission,—no remission, 


31 There came then his brethren and his mother, 
and, standing without, sent unto him, calling him. 


'32 And the multitude sat about him, and they said 


unto him, Behold, thy 
without seek for thee. 


mother and thy brethren 


35 And he answered them, 
saying, Who is my mother, or my brethren ? 


g, 34 
And he looked round about on them which sat 
about him, and said, Behold my mother and my 
brethren! 35 For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and my sister, and 
mother. 


Here is, I. The disrespect which Christ’s “kindred according to the flesh” 
shewed to him when he was preaching (and they knew very well that he was 
then in his element); they not only stood without, having no desire to come in 
and hear him, but they sent in a message to call him out to them, ver. 31, 32; as if 
he must leave his work to hearken to their impertinences, It is likely they had 
no business with him, only sent for him on purpose to oblige him to break off, 
lest he should kill himself. He knew how far his strength would go, and pre- 
ferred the salvation of souls before his own life, and soon after made it appear 
with a witness. It was therefore an idle thing for them, under pretence of his 
sparing himself, to interrupt him; and it was worse, if they really had busi- 
ness with him, when they knew he preferred his business as a Saviour so much 


|| before any other business. 


Il. The respect which Christ shewed to his spiritual kindred upon this 
occasion. Now, as at other times, he put acomparative neglect upon his mother, 
which seemed purposely designed to obviate and preveut the extravagant 


_ respect which men in after times would be apt to pay her. Our respects ought 


tu be guided and governed by Christ’s. Now the Virgin Mary, or Christ’s 
mother, is not equalled with, but postponed to, ordinary believers, on whom 
Christ here puts a superlative honour. He looked upon those who sat about 
him, and pronounced those of them that not only heard but did the will of God 
to be to him as his brother and sister and mother ; as much esteemed, loved, and 

This is a good reason why we 


' should honour those that fear the Lord, and choose them for our people; why 


we should be not hearers of the word only, but doers of the work, that we may 
share with the saints in this honour. Surely it is good to be akin to those who 
are thus nearly allied to Christ, and to have fellowship with those that have 
fellowship with Christ; and woe to those who hate and persck nts Sorist’s 
kindred, that are his bone and his flesh, every one resembling the eniidrea 
of a king. See Jud. viii. 18, 19, for he will with jealousy plead their enuse, and 
avenge their blood. 


became again important, as is apparent from history and existing 
ruins. : 

iii. 15. The words “to heal sicknesses, and” are omitted by the 
Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., and by some editors, as 'T'regelles and 
Tischendorf, 

iii. 18. Here, for “Simon the Canaanite” the Greek reads, 
“Simon the Cananean.” ‘The word is Syriac, and means the same 
as Zelotes, or enthusiastic. } ay 
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CHAPTER IV. 


In this chapter we have, I. The parable of the seed, and the four sorts of ground, 
ver. 1—9; with the exposition of it, ver. 10—20; and the application of it, ver. 21—25. 
II. The parable of the seed growing gradually, but insensibly, 26—29. III. The 
parable of the grain of mustard seed, and a general account of Christ's parables, 
ver. 30—34. IV. The miracle of Christ’s sudden stilling a storm at sea, ver. 835—41. 


- > ND he began again to teach 


gathered unto him a great mul- 
titude, so that he entered into 
a ship, and sat in the sea; and 
the whole multitude was by the 


sea on the Iand. 2 And he 


Wey) taught them many things by 
= o=— _ A . 
N@& VY parables, and said unto them in 


his doctrine, 3 Hearken; Behold, there went out 
a sower to sow: 4 And it came to pass, as he 
sowed, some fell by the way side, and the fowls of 
the air came and devoured it up. 5 And some fell 
on stony ground, where it had not much earth; and 
immediately it sprang up, because it had no depth 
of earth: 6 But when the sun was up, it was 
scorched ; and because it had no root, it withered 
away. 7 And some fell among thorns, and the 
thorns grew up, and choked it, and it yielded no 
fruit. 8 And other fell on good ground, and did 
yield fruit that sprang up and increased ; and brought 
forth, some thirty, and some sixty, and some an 
hundred. 9 And he said unto them, He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 10 And when he 
was alone, they that were about him with the twelve 
asked of him the parable. 11 And he said unto 
them, Unto you it is given to know the mystery of 
the kingdom of God: but unto them that are with- 
out, all these things are done in parables: 12 That 
seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing 
they may hear, and not understand ; lest at any 
time they should be converted, and their sins should 
be forgiven them. 13 And he said unto them, 
Know ye not this parable? and how then will ye 
know all parables? 14 The sower soweth the word. 
15 And these are they by the way side, where the 
word is sown; but when they have heard, Satan 
cometh immediately, and taketh away the word 
that was sown in their hearts. 16 And these are 
they likewise which are sown on stony ground ; who, 
when they have heard the word, immediately receive 
it with gladness; 17 And have no root in them- 
selves, and so endure but for a time: afterward, 
when affliction or persecution ariseth for the word’s 
sake, immediately they are offended. 18 And these 
are they which are sown among thorns ; such as hear 
the word, 19 And the cares of this world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other things 
entering in, choke the word, and it becometh un- 
fruitful. 20 And these are they which are sown on 
good ground ; such as hear the word, and receive 2, 


iii. 29. Instead of the common reading and rendering, modern 
editors generally read and translate “is guilty of eternal sin.” 
Beza observes that this reading, “eternal sin,” occurs in Cyprian, 
and explains “never to be blotted out.” The same reading is found 
in the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., and in the Latin Vulgate. 
Kuinoel thinks sin is here put for the punishment of sin, and notes 
that the word punishment, or chastisement, is actually put for it in 
some copies. Beza’s idea seems most correct. y 


\\ by the sea side: and there was | 
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| and bring forth fruit, some thirtyfold, some sixty, 


ADS das 


and some an hundred. 


The foregoing chapter began with Christ’s entering “again into the syna- 
gogue,” ver. 1, this chapter begins with Christ’s teaching again “by the sea 
side.” Thus he changed his method, that, if possible, all might be reached and 
wrought upon. ‘lo gratify the nice and more genteel sort of people that had 
seats, “chief seats in the synagogue,” and did not care for hearing a sermon 
any where else, he did not preach always by the sea side, but having liberty 
went often into the synagogue, and taught there; yet to gratify the puor, the 
mob, that could not get room in the synagogue, he did not always preach there, 
but ‘ began again to teach by the sea side,” where they could come within 
hearing. Thus are we “debtors both to the wise and to the unwise,” Rum. i. 14. 

Here seems to be a new convenience found out, which had not been used 
before, though he had before preached by the sea side, ch. ii. 13, and that was 
his standing in a ship, while his hearers stood upon the land; and that inland 
sea of Tiberias having no tide, there was no ebbing and Howing of the waters 
to disturb them. Methinks Christ’s carrying his doctrine into a ship, and 
preaching it thence, was a presage of his sending of the Gospel to the isles of 
the Gentiles, and the shipping off of the kingdom of God (that rich cargo) from 
the Jewish nation, to be sent to a people that would bring forth more of the 
fruits of it. Now observe here, 5 

I. The way of teaching that Christ used with the multitude : ver. 2, “He taught 
them many thiugs,” but it was “by parables,” or similitudes, which would 
tempt them to hear, for people love to i spoken to in their own language, and 
careless hearers will catch at a plain comparison, borrowed from common 
things, and will retain and repeat that, when they have lost, and perhaps never 
took, the truth which it was designed to explain and illustrate. But unless 
they would take pains to search into it, it would but amuse them, seeing they 
would see and not perceive, ver. 12, and so while it gratitied their curiosity, it 
was the punishment of their stupidity; they wilfully shut their eyes against 
the light, and therefore justly did Christ put it into the dark-lantern of a 
parable, which had a bright side towards those who applied it to themselves, 
and were willing to be guided by it; but to those who were only willing for a 
season to BPs with it, it only gave a flash of light now and then, but sent them 
away inthe dark. It is just with God to say of those that will not see, that 
they shall not see; and to hide from their eyes who only look about them with 
a great deal of carelessness, and never look before them with any concern upon 
the things that belong to their peace. 

Il. The way of expounding that he used with his disciples. “ When he was 
alone,” by himself, not only the twelve, but others “that were about him with 
the twelve,” took the opportunity to ask him the meaning of the parables, 
ver. 10, They found it good to be about Christ; the nearer him the better; 
good to be with the twelve, to be conversant with those that are intimate with 
him. And he told them what a distinguishing favour it was to them, that they 
were made acquainted with “the mystery of the kingdom of Go apveral Le 
“The secret of the Lord” was with them; that instructed them which others 
were only amused with; and they were made to increase in knowledge by every 
parable, and understood more of the way and method in which Christ designed 
to set up his kingdom in the world, while others were dismissed never the wiser. 
Note, Those who know “the mystery of the kingdom of heaven” must acknow- 
ledge that it is given to them; they receive both the light and the sight from 
Jesus Christ, who, after his resurrection, both opened the Scriptures, and 
opened the understanding, Lu. xxiv. 27—45. In particular, we have here 

First. The parable of the sower, as we had it, Mat. xili. 3, &c. He begins 
(ver. 3) with “ Hearken,” and concludes (ver. 9) with, “ He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” Note, The words of Christ demand attention, and those who 
speak from him may command it, and should stir it up; even that which as yet we 
do not thoroughly understand, or not rightly, yet we must carefully attend to it, 
believing it to be both intelligible and weighty, that at length we may under- 
stand it; we shall find more in Christ’s sayings than at first there seemed to be. 

Secondly. The exposition of it to the disciples. Here is a question Christ 
put to them before he er ponndes it, which we had not in Matthew ; ver. 13, 

‘Know ye not this parable?” know ye not the meaning of it? ‘“ How then 
will ye know all parables?” 1. If ye know not this, which is so plain, how will 
you understand other parables that will be more dark and obscure? If youare 
gravelled and run aground with this, which speaks so plainly the different suc- 
cess of the word preached upon those that hear it, which you yourselves may 
see easily, how will you understand the parables which hereafter will speak of 
the rejection of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles, which is a thing you 
have yet no idea of? Note, This should quicken us both to prayer and pains, 
that we may get knowledge; that there are a great many things we are con- 
cerned to know, and if we understand not the plain truths of the Gospel, how 
shall we master those that are more difficult? Vita brevis, ars longa,— life is 
short, art is long.’ “If we have run with the footmen, and they have wearied 
us,” and run us down, then ‘how shall we contend with horses?” Jer, xii. 5. 
2. If you know not this, which is intended for your direction in hearing the 
word, that ye may profit by it, how shall ye profit by what ye are farther to 
hear? This parable is to teach you to be attentive to the word, and affected 
with it, that you may understand it. If you receive not this, you will not know 
how to use the key by which you must be let into all the rest. If we under- 
stand not the rules we are to observe in order to our profiting by the word, 
how shall we profit by any other rules? Observe, Before Christ oe the 
parable, ist. He shews them how sad their case was who were not let into the 
meaning of the doctrine of Christ: “To you it is given, but not to them.” 
Note, It will help us to put a value upon the privileges we enjoy as disciples of 
Christ, to consider the deplorable state of those who want such privileges 
especially that they are out of the ordinary way of conversion, “lest they should 
be converted, and their sins should be forgiven them,” ver. 12. ‘Those only who 
are converted have their sins forgiven them; and it is the misery of uncon- 
verted souls that they lie under unpardonable uilt. 2nd. He shews them 
what a shame it was that they needed such particular explanations of the word 
they heard, and did not apprehend it at first. hose that would improve in 
knowledge must be made sensible of their ignorance. su 

Having thus prepared them for it, he gives them the reddition of the parable 
of the sower, as we had it before in Matthew. Let us only observe here, 

First. 'That in the great field of the church the word of God is dispensed to 
all promiscuously. “The sower soweth the word,” ver. 14; sows it at a ven- 
ture, “ beside all waters,” upon all sorts of ground, Jsa. xxxii. 20; not knowing 
where it will light, or what fruit it will bring forth. He scatters it in order to 
the increase of it. Christ was a while sowing himself, when he went about 
teaching and preaching; now he sends his ministers, and sows by their hand: 
ministers are suwers; they have need of the skill and discretion of the 
husbandmen, Jsa. xxviii. 24—26. They must not observe winds and clouds, 
Eccl. xi. 4—6, and must look up to God, who gives seed tu the sower, 
2 Cor. ix. 10. 


iii. 32. After the word “brethren” some copies of importance 
add ‘“‘and thy sisters.” This reading, which is favoured by Scholtz, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford, occurs in the Alexandrian, 
Cambridge, and other MSS., and in some ancient versions. 

iv. 1. “The sea-side” is the shore of the sea of Galilee. The 
ship was no doubt one of the fishing-boats then floating on the lake. 

iv. 3. In his “ New Testament for English Readers” Alford very 
properly suggests the rendering, “ Sexold, the sower went out to sow.” 
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Secondly. That of the many that hear the word of the Gospel, and read it, 
and are conversant with it, there are, comparatively, but few that receive it so 
as to bring forth the fruits of it; here is but one in four that comes to good. 
It is sad to think, how much of the precious seed of the Word of God is lost, 
and sown in vain; but there is a day coming when lost sermons must be 
accounted for: many that have heard Christ himself preach in their streets 
yet will hereafter be bidden to depart from him; those therefore who place all 
their religion in hearing, as if that alone would save them, do but deceive them- 
selves, and build their hope upon the sand, Jas. i. 22. 

Thirdly. Many are much affected with the word for the present, that yet 
receive no abiding benefit by it. The motions of soul they have answerable to 
what they hear are but a mere flash, like the crackling of thorns under a pot. 
We read of hypocrites that delight to know God’s ways, Jsa. lviii. 2; of Herod, 
that he heard John gladly, ch. vi. 20; and of others, that they rejoiced in his 
lurht, Jno. v.35; and of those to whom Ezekiel was a lovely song, ze. xxxii. 32; 
and those represented here by the stony ground received the word with glad- 
ness, and yet came to nothing. 

Fourthly. The reason why the word doth not leave commanding, abiding 
impressions upon the minds of the people is, because their hearts are not duly 
disposed and prepared to receive it. ‘The fault is in themselves, not in the 
word: some are careless, forgetful hearers, and these get no good at all by the 
word—it comes in at.one ear and goes out at the other; others have their con- 
victions overpowered by their corruptions, and they lose the good impressions 
the word has made upon them, so that wey get no abiding good by it. 

Fifthly. The devil is very busy about loose, careless hearers, as the fowls 
of the air go about the seed that lies above ground; when the heart, like the 
highway, is unploughed, unhumbled, when it lies common, to be trodden on 
by every passenger, as theirs that are great company-keepers, then the devil 
is like the fowls, he comes swiftly and carries away the word ere we are 
aware. When therefore these fowls come down upon the sacrifices, we should 
take care, as Abram did, to drive them away, Gen. xv. 21; that though we 
cannot keep them from hovering over our heads, we may not let them nestle in 
our hearts. 

Sizxthly. Many that are not openly scandalized, so as to throw off their pro- 
fession, as they on the stony ground did, yet have the efficacy of it secretly 
choked and stifled, so that it comes to nothing; they continue in a barren, hypo- 
critical profession, which brings nothing to pass, and so go down as certainly, 
though more plausibly, to hell. . 

Seventhly. Impressions that are not deep, will not be durable, but will wear 
off in suffering, trying times. like footsteps on the sand of the sea, which are 

one the next high tide of persecution ; when that SOU doth abound, the 
ove of many to the ways of God waxeth cold; many that keep their profes- 
sion in fair days, lose it in a storm, and do as those that go to sea only for 
pleasure, come back again when the wind rises. It is the ruin of hypocrites 
that they have no root ; they do not act from a living fixed principle; they 
do not mind heart-work, and without that, religion is nothing, for he is the 
Christian that is one inwardly. 

Eiighthly. Many are hindered from profiting by the word of God, by their 
abundance of the world. Many a good lesson of Runility. charity, self-denial, 
and heavenly-mindedness is choked and lost by that prevailing complacency in 
the world, which they are apt to have on whom it smiles. Thus many pro- 
fessors, that otherwise might have come to something, prove like Pharaoh’s 
lean kine and thin ears. 

Ninthly. Those that are not encumbered with the cares of the world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches, yet may lose the benefit of their profession by “the 
lust of other things;” this is added here in Mark; ‘by the desires which 
are about other things;’ so Dr. Tammond. An inordinate appetite towards 
things that are pleasing to sense, or to the fancy. ‘Those that have but little of 
the world, may yet be ruined by an indulgence of the body. 

Tenthly. Fruit is the thing that God expects and requires from those that 
enjoy the Gospel: fruit according to the seed ; a temper of mind, and a course 
of life agreeable to the Gospel; Christian graces daily exercised, Christian 
duties duly performed. This is fruit, and it will abound to our account. 

Lastly. No good fruit is to be expected but from good seed. If the seed be 
sown on good ground, if the heart be humble, and holy, and heavenly, there 
will be good fruit, and it will abound; sometimes even to an hundredfold, 
such a crop as Isaac reaped, (en. xxvi. 12. 


21 And he said unto them, Is a candle brought 


CANDELABRAc 


iv. 4. For “fowls of the air” many ancient authorities simply 
read “ fowls,” or birds. 'The words “of the air” are omitted by most 
modern edito:s. 

iv. 9. The words “unto them” are absent from the Alexandrian, 
Vatican, Cambridge, and Sinaitic MSS., and others. 

iv. 10. Instead of “the parable,” which seems at first the better 
reading, the weight of evidence favours the plural, “the parables.” 

iv. 11. ‘The reading of this verse adopted by Tischendorf and 
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‘to be put under a bushel, or under a bed? and nut 
to be set on acandlestick? 22 For there is nothing 
hid, which shall not be manifested ; neither was any 
thing kept secret, but that it should come abroad. 
23 If any man have ears to hear, let him hear. 24 
And he said unto them, Take heed what ye hear: 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
you: and unto you that hear shall more be given. 
25 For he that hath, to him shall be given: and he 
that hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
which he hath. 26 And he said, So is the kingdom 
of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground ; 
27 And should sleep, and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
how. 28 For the earth bringeth forth fruit of her- 
self; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear. 29 But when the fruit is brought 
forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle, because 
the harvest is come. 30 And he said, Whereunto 
shall we liken the kingdom of God? or with what 
comparison shall we compare it? 31 It is like a 
grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown in the 
earth, is less than all the seeds that be in the earth: 
32 But when it is sown, it groweth up, and becom- 


eth greater than all herbs, and shooteth out great 
branches; so that the fowls of the air may lodge 
under the shadow of it. 33 And with many such 
parables spake he the word unto them, as they were 
able to hear zt. 34 But without a parable spake he 
not unto them: and when they were alone, he ex- 
pounded all things to his disciples. 


The lessons which our Saviour designs to teach us here, by parables anq 

figurative expressions, are these,— . ‘ 

irst. That those that are good, ought to consider the obligations they are 
under to do good; that is, as in the parable before, to bring forth fruit. God 
expects a grateful return of his gifts to us,and a useful improvement of his 
gifts in us; for ver. 21. “Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, or 
under a bed?” No, but that it may “be set ona candlestick.” The apostles 
were ordained to receive the Gospel, not for themselves only, but for the good 
of others, to communicate it to them. All Christians, as they have received 
the gift, must minister the same. Note, 

1, Gifts and graces make a man as a candle; the candle of the Lord, 
Pr. xx. 27, lighted by the Father of lights: the most eminent are but candles 
poor lights, compared with the Sun of righteousness. A candle gives light but 
a little way, and but a little while, and is easily blown out, and continually 
burning down and wasting. 

2. Many that are lighted as candles, put themselves “ under a bed, or under 
a bushel.” They do not manifest grace themselves, nor minister grace to 
others; they have estates, and do no good with them; have their limbs and 
senses, wit and learning, perhaps, but nobody is the better for them. They 
have spiritual gifts, but do not use them; like a taper in an urn, they burn to 
themselves. 

3. ‘Those that are lighted as candles, should set themselves “on a candle- 
stick;” that is, should improve all opportunities of doing good, as those that 
were made for the glory of God, and the service of the communities they are 
members of ; we are not born for ourselves. , 

And the reasoners for this, is, because “there is nothing hid which shall 
not be manifested,” ‘ which should not be made manifest,’ so it might better 
be read, ver. 22. There is no treasure of gifts and graces lodged in any but 
with design to be communicated; nor was the Gospel made a secret to the 
apostles to be concealed, but that it should come abroad, and be divulged 
to all the world. Though Christ expounded the parables to his disciples pri- 
vately, yet it was with design to make them the more publicly usetul; they 
were taught that they might teach; and it is a general rule, that “the minis- 
tration of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal,” not himself only, 
but others also. 

Secondly. It concerns those who hear the word of the Gospel, to mark what 
they hear and to make a good use of it, because their weal or woe depends upon 
it; what he had said before, he saith again, ‘‘ If any man hath ears to hear, let 
him hear,” ver. 23. Let him give the Gospel of Christ a fair hearing ; but that 
is not enough; it is added, ver. 24. “Take heed what you hear,” and give a 
due regard to that which you do hear— consider what you hear,’ so Dr. Ham- 
mond reads it. Note, What we hear doth us no good, unless we consider it; 
those especially that are to teach others, must themselves be very observant of 
the things of God; must take notice of the message they are to deliver, that 
they may be exact. We must likewise take heed what we hear, by proving 
all things that we may hold fast that which is good. We must be cautious 


other modern editors is, “ Unto you is given the mystery of the 
kingdom of God,” &c. This reading is found in the Alexandrian, 
Vatican, and Sinaitic MSS., the Syriac-Peshito version, and other 
important ancient authorities. 

iv. 12. For ‘and their sins should be forgiven them” some MSS., 
as the Vatican and Sinaitic, have “and it should be forgiven them.” 

iv.15. For ‘‘sown in their bearts ” some of the best ancient MSS, 
and modern editors read “sown in them.” ; 
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and Ree upon our guard, lest we be imposed upon. To enforce this caution, 
consider, 

1. Ag we deal with God, God will deal with us. So Dr. Hammond explains 
these words, ‘“* With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you.” If 
you be faithful servants to him, he will be a faithful Master to you: “ With the 
upright he will shew himself upright.” 

2. As we improve the talents we are intrusted with, we shall increase them; 
if we make use of the knowledge we have for the glory of God, and the bene- 
fit of others, it shall sensibly grow, as stock in trade doth by being turned. 
“Unto you that hear, shall more be given; to you that have, it shall be given,” 
ver. 25. Ifthe disciples deliver that to the church which they have received of 
the Lord, they shall be led more into the secret of the Lord. Gifts and graces 
an by being exercised; and God has promised to bless the hand of the 

iligent. 

3. If we do not use, we lose what we have: for “from him that hath not,” that 
doth no good with what he has, and so has it in vain, is as if he had it not, 
“shall be taken even that he has.” Burying a talent is the betraying of 
a trust, and amounts to a forfeiture; and gifts and graces rust for want of 
wearing. 

Thirdly. The good seed of the Gospel sown in the world, and sown in the 
heart, doth by degrees produce wonderful effects, but without noise, ver. 26 
&e.: “So is the kingdom of God;” so is the Gospel, when it is sown, and 
received as seed in good ground. 

1. It will come up; though it seem lost and buried under the clods, it will 
find or make its way through them. The seed cast into the ground will spring. 
Let but the word of Christ have the place it ought to have in a soul, and it will 
shew itself, as the wisdom from above doth, in a good conversation. After 
a field is sown with corn, how soon is the surface of it altered; how gay and 
pleasant doth it look when it is covered with green! 

2. ‘The husbandman cannot describe how it comes up; it is one of the ih 
teries of nature; it “springs and grows up he knows not how,” ver. 27. e 
sees it has grown, but he cannot tell in what manner it grew, or what was the 
cause and inethod of its growth. Thus we know not how the Spirit by the 
word makes a change in the heart, no more than we can account for the 
blowing of the wind,,which we hear the sound of, but cannot tell whence it 
comes, or whither it goes. Without controversy, great is the mystery of ged- 
tre how God manifested in the flesh came te be believed on in the world, 
1 Zim. ni. 16. 

3. The husbandman, when he hath sown the seed, doth nothing towards the 
springing of it up. “ He sleeps andrises night and day;” goes to sleep at night, 
fets up in the morning, and perhaps never so much as thinks of the corn he 
1ath suwn, or ever looks upon it, but follows his pleasures or other business ; 
and yet “the earth brings forth fruit of itself,” according to the ordinary 
course of nature, and by the concurring power of the God of nature. Thus 
the word of grace, when it is received in faith, is in the heart a work of grace, 
and the preachers contribute nothing to it. ‘The Spirit of God is carrying it on 
when they sleep, and can do no business, Job xxxiii. 15, 16; or when they rise 
to go about other business. The prophets do not live for ever, but the word 
which they preached is doing its work, when they are in their graves, Zec. i. 5, 6. 
The dew by which the seed is brought up “tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth 
for the sons of men,” Mic. v. 7. 

4. It grows gradually: “ first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear,” ver. 28; when it is sprung up, it will go forward, nature will have 
its course, and so will grace; Christ’s interest, both in the world and in the 
heart, is and will be a growing interest ; and though “the beginning be small, 
the latter end will greatly increase.” “ Though thousowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, yet God will give to every seed its own body ;” though 
at first it is but a tender blade, which the frost may nip, or the foot may erush, 
yet it will increase to the ear, to the full corn in the ear. Natura nil facit per 
saltum,— Nature does nothing abruptly.’ God carries on his work insensibly 
and without noise, but insuperably and without fail. 

5. It comes to perfection at last, ver. 29: “ When the fruit is brought forth,” 
that is, when it is ripe, and ready to be delivered into the owner’s hand, then 
le puts in the sickle. ‘This intimates, Ist. That Christ now accepts the ser- 
vices which are done to him by an honest heart from a good principle; from 
the fruit of the Gospel taking place and working in the soul, Christ gathers 
in a harvest of honour to himself: see Jnu. iv. 35. 2nd. That he will reward 
them in eternal life. When those that receive the Gospel aright, have finished 
their course, the harvest comes, when they shall be gathered as wheat into God’s 
barn, Mat. xiii. 30, as a shock of corn in his season. 

Fourthly. The work of grace is small in its beginnings, but comes to be great 
and considerable at last, ver. 30—32: “ Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom of 
God,” as now to be set up by the Messiah? ‘How shall I make you to under- 
stand the designed method of it?’ Christ speaks as one considering, and con- 
sulting with himself, how to illustrate it with an apt similitude. “ Vith what 
comparison shall we compare it?” Shall we fetch it from the motions of the 
sun, or the revolutions of the moon? No, the comparison is borrowed from 
this earth, “it is like a grain of mustard seed ;” he had compared it before to 
seed sown, here to that seed, intending thereby to shew 

1. That the beginnings of the gospel kingdom would be ver small, like that 
which is “ one of the least of all seeds.” When a Christian church was sown 
in the earth for God, it was all contained in one room, and the number of the 
names was but one hundred and twenty, Acts i. 15; as the children of Israel 
when they went down into Egypt were but seventy souls. The work of grace 
in the soul is at first but the “ day of small things;” “a cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand.” Never were there such great things undertaken by such an 
inconsiderable handful, as that of the discipling of the nations by the ministry 
of the apostles; nor a work that was to end in such great glory as the work 
of grace: Sia from such weak and unlikely beginnings : Who hath begotten 
me these ?” 

2. That the perfection of it will be very great. “ When it grows up, it be- 
comes greater than all herbs.” The gospel kingdom in the world shall increase, 
and spread to the remotest nations of the earth, and shall continue to the latest 
ages of time. The church hath shot out great branches, strong ones, spreading 
far, and fruitful. The work of grace in the soul has mighty products, now 
while it is in its growth. But what will it be, when it is perfected in heaven! 
The difference between a grain of mustard seed and a great tree, is nothing to 
that between a young convert on earth, and a glorified saint in heaven: see 

nv. Xi. 24. 

After these parables thus instanced in, the historian concludes with this 
general account of Christ’s preaching, that “ with many such parables he spake 
the word unto them,” ver. 33; probably designing to refer us to the larger 
account of the parables of this kind, which we had before, Mat. xiii. He 
spake in parables, “as they were able to hear them:” he fetched his compari- 
sons from those things that were familiar to thein, and level to their capacity ; 
and delivered them in plain expressions, in condescension to their capacity. 
‘nongh he dia not let them into the mystery of the parables, yet his manner of 
expression was easy, and such as they might hereatter recollect to their edifi- 


iv. 22. Here also there is some uncertainty as to the reading of the 
words rendered “which shall not be manifested.’ The Sinaitic and 
Vatican MSS. have “except that it should be manifested.” For 
**should come abroad” render “should come to light.” } 

iv. 24, Instead of “and unto you that hear shall more be given” 
there is another and better-supported reading: ‘‘and more shall be 
given unto you.” ‘This reading is adopted by Griesbach and later 
editors, and is found in the Sinaitic and other MSS. 
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cation. But for the present, “ without a parable spake he not unto them,” 


yer. 34. The glory of the Lord was covered with a cloud, and God speaks to us 
in the language of the sons of men, that, though not at first, yet by degrees we 
may understand his meaning; the disciples themselves understood those say- 
ings of Christ afterwards, which at first they did not rightly take the sense of : 


but these parables he “expounded to them when they were alone.” We cannot 


but wish we had had that exposition, as we had of the parable of the sower; 


but it was not so needful, because w 1en the church should be enlarged, that 
| would expound these parables to us without any more ado. 


35 And the same day, when the even was come, 
he saith unto them, Let us pass over unto the other 
side. 36 And when they had sent away the multi- 
tude, they took him even as he wasin the ship. And 
there were also with him other little ships. 37 And 
there arose a great storm of wind, and the waves beat 
into the ship, so that it was now full. 38 And he was 
in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow: and 
they awake him, and say unto him, Master, carest 
thou not that we perish? 39 And he arose, and 
rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be 
still. And the wind ceased, and there was a great 


calm. 40 And he said unto them, Why are ye so 
fearful? how is it that ye have no faith? 41 And 
they feared exceedingly, and said one to another, 
What manner of man is this, that even the wind 
and the sea obey him ? 


This miracle which Christ wrought for the relief of his disciples in stillin 
AN storm, we had before, Jat. viii. 23, &c.; but it is here more fully related. 

serve, : 

I. It was “the same day ” that he had preached out of a ship, “ when the even 
was come,” ver. 35. When he had been labouring in the word and doctrine 
all day, instead of reposing himself, he exposeth himself; to teach us not to 
think of a constant remaining rest, till we come to heaven. The end of a toil 
may perhaps be but the hg a of atoss. But observe, the ship that Christ 
made his punt, is taken under his special protection, and though in danger, 
cannot sink. What is used for Christ, he will take particular care of. 

Il. He himself proposed putting to sea at night, because he would lose no 
time. “‘ Let us pass over to the other side,” for we shall find in the next 
chapter he has work to do there. Christ went about coing good. and no diffi- 
culties in his way could hinder him; thus industrious we should be in serving 
him and our generation, according to his will. 

III. They did not put to sea till “they had sent away the multitude,” that.is, 
had given to each of them that which they came for, and answered all their 
requests; for he sent none home complaining that they had attended him in 
vain. Or, they sent them away with a solemn blessing, for Christ came into 


the world not only to pronounce, but to command and to give the blessing. 

IV. They took him “ even as he was,” that is, in the same dress that he was 
in when he preached, without any cloak to throw over him, which he ought to 
have had to keep him warm, when he went to sea at night, especially after 
preaching. We must not from hence infer, that we may be careless of our 
health, but we may learn hence not to be over nice and solicitous about the 


y. 

V. The storm was so great, that the ee was full of water, ver. 37; not b 
springing a leak, but perhaps partly with the shower, for the word here use 
signifies a tempest of wind with rain; however, the ship being little, the waves 
beat into it, so that it was full. Note, It is no new thing for that ship to be 
yreatly hurried and endangered in which Christ and his disciples, Christ and 
his name and Gospel, are embarked. 

VI. There were “ with him other little ships,” who no doubt shared in the dis- 
tress and danger. Probably those little ships carried those who were desirous 
to go along with Christ, for the benefit of his preaching and miracles on the 
other side. The multitude went away when he put to sea, but some there 
were that would venture upon the water with him. Those follow the Lamb 
aright, that follow him wherever he goes. And those that hope for a happi- 
ness in Christ, must be willing to take their lot with him, and run the same 
risks that he runs. One may boldly and cheerfully put to sea in Christ’s com- 
pany, yea, though we foresee a storm. 

VIL Christ was asleep in this storm; and here we are told that it was “in 
the hinder part of the ship,” the pilot’s place, he lay at the helm, to intimate 
that, as Mr. George Herbert expresseth it,— 


When wind and waves assault my keel, 

He doth preserve it, he doth steer, 

Even when the boat seems most to reel. 

Storms are the triumph of his art ; 

Though he may close his eyes, yet not his heart. 


He had a pillow there, such a one as a fisherman’s ship would furnish him with. 
And he slept, to try the faith of his disciples, and to stir up prayer; and upon 
the trial, their faith appeared weak, and their prayers strong. Note, Sometimes 
when the church is in a storm, Christ seems as if he were asleep, unconcerned 
in the troubles of -his people, and regardless of their prayers, and doth not 

resently appear for their relief. “Verily he is a God that hideth himself,” 

sa. xlvy. 15. But as when he tarries, he doth not tarry, Hab. ii. 3; so when he 
sleeps, he doth not sleep; “the Keeper of Israel doth not” so much as “slum- 
ber,” Ps. exxi. 3, 4; he slept, but his heart was awake, as the spouse, Cant. v. 2. 
Il. His disciples encouraged themselves with their having his presence, 
and thought it the best way to improve that, and appeal to that, and ply the 
oar of prayer, rather than their other oars. Their contidence lay in this, that 
they had their Master with them; and the ship that has Christ in it, though it 
may be tost, it cannot sink; the bush that has God in it, though it may burn 


nS 


iv. 26—29. This parable is only found in Mark. Alford says, 
“By commentators of the Straussian school it is strangely supposed 
to be the same as the parable of the tares, with the tares left out.” 
The idea is certainly a strange one, for the parable of the tares 
illustrates the work of Satan and of evil, while this illustrates the 
operations of God and his grace. 

iv. 835, The words ‘‘the same day, when the even was come,” 
precisely indicate the oecasion on which the preceding and following 
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shall not consume. Czsar encouraged the master of the ship that had him on 
hoard with this, Cesarem vehis et Jortunam Cesaris,— Thou hast Cesar on 
board, and Ca-sar’s fortune.” They awoke Christ. Had not the necessity of 
the case called for it, they would not have stirred up or awoke their Master till 
he had pleased, Cant. ii. 7. But they knew he would forgive them this wrong. 
When Christ seems as 1f he slept in a storm, he is awaked by the prayers of 
his people; when we know not what to do, our eye must be to him, 2 Chr. tx 25 
at our wit’s end, but not at our faith’s end, while we have such a Saviour to go 
to. Their address to Christ is here expressed very emphatically, “ Master, 
carest thou not that we perish?” JI confess this sounds somewhat harsh, 
rather like chiding him for sleeping, than begging him to awake. I know no 
excuse for it, but the great familiarity which he was pleased to admit them 
into and the freedom he allowed them, and the present distress they were in, 
which put them into such a fright, that they knew not what they said. | They 
do Christ a deal of wrong, who suspect him to be careless of his people in dis- 
tress. The matter is not so; he is not willing that any should perish, much less 
anv of his little ones. Mat. xviii. 14. 4 

iX. The word of command with which Christ rebuked the storm, we have 
here, and had not in Matthew. Ver. 39, he says, “ Peace, be still,” cwma, repyswoo, 
‘be silent, be dumb.’ Let not the wind any longer roar, nor the sea rage. Thus 
he “stills the noise of the sea, the noise of her waves;” a particular emphasis 
js laid upon the noisiness of them, Ps. Ixv. 7; xciii. 3,4. The noise is threaten- 
ing and terrifying; let us hear no more of it. This is, 1. A word of command 
to us, when our wicked hearts are “like the troubled sea, which cannot rest,” 
Jsa. \vii. 20. When our passions are up, and are unruly, think we hear the law 
of Christ saying, ‘Be silent, be dumb.’ Think not confusedly, speak not un- 
advisedly; but “be still.” 2. A word of comfort to us, that be the storm of 
trouble never so loud, never so strong, Jesus Christ can lay it with a word’s 
speaking. When without are fightings, and within are fears, and the spirits 
are in a tumult, Christ can “create the fruit of the lips, peace.” If he say, 
“ Peace, be still,” there is “‘a great calm” presently. It is spoken of as God’s 
prerogative to command the seas, Isa. lvii. 15; Jer. xxxi. 35. By this therefore 
Christ proves himself to be God. He that made the seas, can make them 

uiet. 

; X. The reproof Christ fave them for their fears is here carried farther than 
in Matthew ; there it is, “ Why are ye fearful?” here, “ Why are ye so fear- 
ful?” ‘Though there may be cause for some fear, yet not for fear to such a 
degree as this. There it is, “ O ye of little faith;” here it is, ‘‘ How is it that 

e have no faith?” Not that the disciples were without faith. No; they 

elieved that “ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God;” but at this time their 
fears prevailed so, that they seemed to have no faith at all; it was out of the 
way when they had occasion for it, and so it was as if they had not had it. 

‘How is it, that in this matter you have no faith? That you think I would not 

come in with seasonable and effectual relief?’ Those may suspect their faith, 
who can entertain such a thought as that Christ careth not though his people 
perish; and Christ justly takes it ill. 

Lastly. The impression this miracle made upon the disciples is here differ- 
ently expressed. In Matthew it is said, “ the men marvelled;” here it is said, 
“they feared greatly.” They ‘feared a great fear,’ so the original reads it. 
Now their fear was rectified by their faith. When they feared the winds and 
the seas, it was for want of the reverence they ought to have for Christ; but 
now they saw a demonstration of his power over them, they feared them less, 
and him more. They feared lest they had offended Christ by their unbelieving 
fears, and therefore studied now to give him honour. They had feared the 
power and wrath of the Creator in the storm, and that fear had torment and 
amazement in it; but now they feared the power and grace of the Redeemer in 
the calm, they “feared the Lord and his goodness,” and it had pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction in it, and by it they gave glory to Christ; as Jonah’s mariners, who 
when the “sea ceased from her raging, feared the Lord exceedingly, and offere 
a sacrifice unto the Lord,” Jonah i. 16. This sacrifice they offered to the honour 
of Christ, they said, “ What manner of man is this?” surely more than a man, 
* for even the wind and the sea obey him.” 


ny 
CHAPTER VY. 
In this chapter we have, I. Christ casting the legion of devils out of the man possessed, 
and suffering them to enter into the swine, ver. 1—20. II. Christ's healing the woman 
with the bloody issue in the way, as he was going to raise Jairus’ daughter to life, 


ver. 21—43. These three miracles we had the story of before, Mat. viii. 28, &c., and 
Mat. ix. 18, &c., but more fully related here. 


ND they came over unt 
the other side of the sea 
into the country of the 
Gadarenes. 2 And when 
he was come out of the 
ship, immediately there met 
him out of the tombs a man 
with an unclean spirit, 2 

Who had his dwelling among 
the tombs; and no man could bind him, no, not 
with chains: 4 Becanse that he had been often 
bound with fetters and chains, and the chains had 
been plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken 
in pieces: neither could any man tame him. 5 And 
always, night and day, he was in the mountains, and 
in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself with stones. 
6 But when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran and wor- 
shipped lim, 7 And cried with a loud voice, and 
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said, What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son 
of the most high God? | adjure thee by Goa, that 
thou torment me not. 8 For he said unto him, 
Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit. 9 And 
he asked him, What zs thy name? And he an- 
swered, saying, My name is Legion: for we are 
many. 10 And he besought him mucpr that he 
would not send them away out of the country. 11 
Now there was there nigh unto the mountains a 
great herd of swine feeding. 12 And all the devils 
besought him, saying, Send us into the, swine, that 
we may enter into them. 13 And forthwith Jesus 
gave them leave. And the unclean spirits went 
out, and entered into the swine: and the herd ran 
violently down a steep place into the sea, (they were 
about two thousand ;) and were choked in the sea. 
14 And they that fed the swine fled, and told 2 in 
the city, and in the country. And they went out 
to see what it was that was done. 15 And they 
come to Jesus, and see him that was possessed with 
the devil, and had the legion, sitting, and clothed, 
and in his right mind: and they were afraid. 16 
And they that saw it told them how it befell to him 
that was possessed with the devil, and also concern- 
ing the swine. 17 And they began to pray him to 
depart out of their coasts. 18 And when he was 
come into the ship, he that had been possessed with 
the devil prayed him that he might be with him, 
19 Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto 
him, Go home to thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath 
had compassion on thee. 20 And he departed, and 
began to publish in Decapolis how great things 


| Jesus had done for him: and all men did marvel. 


DWELLERS AMONGST THE TOMBS.—ver. 3. 


We have here an instance of Christ’s dispossessing the strong man armed, 
and disposing of him as he pleased, to make it appear he was “stronger than 
he.” This he did when he was come “to the other side,” whither he went 
through a storm; and his business there was to rescue this poor creature out of 
the hands of Satan; and when he had done that, he returned. Thus he came 
from heaven to earth, and returned in a storm, to redeem a remnant of man- 
kind out of the hands of the devil, though but a little remnant, and did not 
think his pains ill bestowed. In Matthew they were said to be two possesse 
with devils; here it is said to be a mau Beene with an unclean spirit. 
there were two, there was one, and Mark doth not say there was but one; so 
that this difference cannot give us any just offence; it is likely one of tham was 


incidents occurred. They are, however, separated by Matthew, who 
records the parable of the mustard-seed in chap. xiii. 31—35, and the 
storm upon the lake in chap. viii. 18, 23—27. From this and other 
indications it is apparent that the evangelists do not always follow 
the exact order of time. This remark applies to Luke in the present 
case, inasmuch as he inserts the parable of the mustard-seed at 
chap. xiii. 18, 19, and the storm at chap. viii. 22—25. 

iv. 38. Calvin says, “Though Christ’s sleep was natural, yet it 
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availed to the same use, that the disciples should the better know 
their own infirmity. I will not say as many do, that Christ feigned 
himself to be asleep, that he might try them; I do rather judge that 
he slept as the condition and necessity of human nature did require, 
Yet his Godhead did watch, so that the apostles ought not to have 
feared wut that they should presently have been comforted: helo 
being prepared for them from heaven.” : 

iv. 33. “The binder part of the ship” was the place allotted to 
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wares more remarkable than the other, and said what was said. Now observe 
ere, 

First. The miserable condition that this poor creature was in. He was under 
the power of “an unclean spirit,” the devil got possession of him, and the 
effect of it was not, as in many, a silent melancholy, but a raging frenzy; he 
was raving mad; his condition seems to have been worse than any of those 
that were possessed that were Christ’s patients. 

i. He “ had his dwelling among the tombs,” among the graves of dead people. 
Their tombs were out of the cities, in “ desolate places,” Job iii. 14, which gave 
the devil great advantage; for woe to him that is alone. Perhaps the devil 
drove him to the tombs, to make people fancy that the souls of the dead were 
turned into demons, and did what mischief was done, so to excuse themselves 
from it. The touch of a grave was polluting, Num. xix. 16. The unclean spirit 
drives people into that company that is defiling, and so keeps possession of 


them. Christ, by rescuing souls out of Satan’s power, saves the living from 
among the dead. 
2. He was very strong and ungovernable. ‘No man could bind him,” as it is 


requisite, both for their own good, and for the safety of others, that those who 
are distracted should be. Not only cords would not hold him, but chains 
and fetters of iron would not, ver. 3,4. The case of such is very deplorable, 
that need to be thus bound, and of all miserable people in this world they are 
most to be pitied; but his case was worst of all, iz whom the devil was so 
strong that he could not be bound. This sets forth the sad condition of those 
souls in which the devil has dominion; those children of disobedience, in whom 
that unclean spirit works. Some notoriously wilful sinners are like this mad- 
man: all are herein like the horse and the mule, that they need to be held in 
with bit and bridle; but some are like the wild ass, that will not be so held. 
The commands and curses of the law are as chains and fetters to restrain 
sinners from their wicked courses, but they break those bands in sunder, and it 
is an evidence of the power of the devil in them. 

3. He was a terror and torment to himself, and to all about him, ver. 5. The 
devil is a cruel master to those that are led captive by him, a perfect tyrant . 
This wretched creature was “night and day in the mountains, and in the 
tombs, crying, and cutting himself with stones,” either bemoaning his own 
deplorable case, or in rage and indignation against Heaven. Men, in frenzies, 
often wound and destroy themselves. hat is a man, when reason is de- 
throned, and Satan enthroned? The worshippers of Baal, in their fury, cut 
themselves, like this madman in his. The voice of God is, “Do thyself no 
harm;” the voice of Satan is, ‘Do thyself all the harm thou canst ;’ yet God’s 
word is despised, and Satan’s regarded. Perhaps his “cutting himself with 
stones,” was only cutting his feet with the sharp stones he ran barefoot upon, 

Secondly. Bis application to Christ, ver. 6: “* When he saw Jesus afar off,” 
coming ashore, “he ran and worshipped him.” He usually ran upon others 
with rage, but he ran to Christ with reverence. That was done by an invisible 
hand of Christ, which could not be done with chains and fetters, his fury was 
all on a sudden curbed; even the devil in this poor creature was forced to 
tremble before Christ, and bow to him; or rather, the poor man came and 
worshipped Christ, in a sense of the need he had of his help, the power of 
Satan in and over him being for this instant suspended. 

Thirdly. The word of command Christ gave to the unclean spirit to quit his 
possession, ver. 8: “ Come out of him, thou unclean spirit.” He made the man 
desirous to be relieved, when he.enabled him to run and worship him, and then 
pus forth his power for his relief. If Christ work in us heartily to pray for a 

eliverance from Satan, he will work for us that deliverance. Here is an in- 
stance of that power and authority with which Christ “ commanded the unclean 
spirits, and they obeyed him,” ch. i. 27: he said, “* Come out of the man.” The 
design of Christ’s Gospel is to expel unclean spirits out of the souls of people. 
“Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit,” that the Holy Spirit may enter, 
may take possession of the heart, and have dominion in it. 

Fourthl . The dread which the devil had of Christ. The man ran and wor- 
shipped Gurisce but it was the devil in the man that “cried with a loud voice,” 
(making use of the poor man’s tongue,) “ What have 1 todo with thee?” ver. 7; 
just as that other unclean spirit, ch. i.24. 1. He calls God “the most high 
God,” above all other gods. By the name Elion, the ‘most high, God was 
kaown among the Pheenicians, and other the nations that bordered upon 
Israel, and by that name the devil calls him. 2. He owns Jesus to be the 
Son of God. Note It is no strange thing to hear the best words drop from the 
worst mouths. There is such a way of saying this as none can attain to but by 
the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. xii. 3; yet it may be said after a sort by the unclean 
spirit. There is no judging of men by their loose sayings, but “by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Piety from the teeth outward is an easy thing. The most 
fair-spoken hypocrite cannot say better than to call Jesus the Son of God, and 

et that the devil did. 3. He disowns any design against Christ: “ What have 

to do with thee?” ‘I have no need of thee, I pretend to none; I desire to 
have nothing to do with thee; I cannot stand before thee, and would not fall.’ 
4 He deprecates his wrath. “I adjure thee,” that is, ‘1 earnestly beseech 
thee by all that is sacred, 1 beg of thee for God’s sake, by whose permission I 
have got possession of this man, that though thou drive me out hence, yet that 
thou torment me not, that thou do not restrain me from doing mischief some- 
where else; though 1 know Lam sentenced, yet let me not be sent to the chains 
of darkness, or hindered from going to and fro to devour.’ | ; ; 

Fifthly. ‘Phe account Christ took from this unclean spirit of his name. This 
we had not in Matthew. Christ asked him, “ what is thy name?” not but that 
Christ could call all the fallen stars, as well as the morning stars, by their 
names; but he demands this, that the standers-by might be affected with the 
vast numbers and powers of those malignant, infernal spirits. As they had 
reason to be, when the answer was, “ My name is Legion, for we are many. 
A legion of soldiers among the Romans consisted, some say, of six thousand 
men, others, of twelve thousand and five hundred; but the number of a legion 
with them, no more than of a regiment with us, was not always the same. 
Now this intimates that the devils, the infernal powers, are, 1. Military 

owers; a legion is a number of. soldiers in arms. The devils war agamst 

zod and _his glory, Christ and his Gospel, men and their holiness and hap- 
piness. They are such as we are to resist and wrestle against, Eph. vi. 12. 
2. That they are numerous; he owns, or rather he boasts, that “ we are many 5, 

as if he hoped to be too many for Christ himself to deal with. What multi- 
tudes of apostate spirits were there, and all enemies to God and man, when 
here were a legion posted to keep garrison in one poor wretched creature, 
against Christ. Many there be that rise up against us. 3. ‘hat they are 
unanimous; they are many devils, and yet but one legion, engaged in the same 
wicked cause; and therefore that cavil of the Pharisees, whic supposed Satan 
to cast out Satan, and to be divided against himself, was altogether ground- 
less. It was not one of this legion that betrayed the rest, for they all said as 
one man, “ \“";at have I to do with thee?” 4. That they are very, powerful. Who 
can stand before a legion? We are not a match for eur spiritual enemies in 
our own strength; but “in the Lord, and in the pewer of his might,” we shall 
be able to stand against them, though there are legions of them, 5. That there 
is order among them, as there is in a legion; there are “ principalities and 
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) powers, and rulers of the darkness of this world ;” which snpposeth there are 

those of a lower rank,—the devil and his angels, the dragon and his; the 
prince of the devils and his subjects; which makes those enemies the more 
formidable. 
_ Sixthly. The request of this legion, that Christ would suffer them to go 
muito a herd of swine, that was feeding nigh unto the mountains, ver. 11, those 
mountains which the demoniacs haunted, ver. 5. Their request was, 1. That 
he would not send them away out of the country, ver. 10. Not only that he 
would not commit them, or confine them to their infernal prison, and so tor- 
ment them before the time; but that he would not banish them that country, 
as justly he might, because in this poor man they had been such a terror to it, 
and done so much mischief. They seem to have had a particular affection for 
that country, or rather, a particular spite to it; and to have liberty to walk 
to and fro through the rest of the earth will not serve, (Jub i. 7,) unless the 
range of those mountains be allowed them for their pasture, Job xxxix. 8 
But why would they abide in that country? Grotius saith, ‘ Because in that 
country there Were many apostate Jews, who had thrown themselves out of 
the covenant of God, and had thereby given Satan power over them.’ And 
some suggest, that having, by experience, got the knowledge of the dispositions 
and manners of the people of that country, they could the more effectually do 
them mischief bF their temptations. 2. That ia would suffer them to enter 
into the swine, by destroying which they hoped to do more mischief to the 
phe of all the people of the country, than they could by entering into the 
vody of any particular person, which therefore they did not ask leave to do, 
for they knew Christ would not grant it. 

Seventhly. The permission Christ gave them to enter into the swine, and 
their, immediate destruction thereby. ‘He gave them leave,” ver. 133 he did 
not forbid or restrain them; let them do as they hada mind. Thus he would 
let the Gadarenes see what powerful, spiteful enemies devils are, that they 
might thereby be induced to make him their friend, who alone was able to 
control and conquer them, and had made it appear he was so. Immediately 
the “unclean spirits entered into the swine,” which, by the law, were unclean 
creatures, and naturally love to wallow in the mire, and therefore the fittest 
place for them, Those that, like the swine, delight in the mire of sensual lusts 
are fit habitations for Satan, and are, like Babylon, the “hold of every foul 
spirit,” and a “cage of every unclean and hateful bird,” Rev. xviii. 2, as pure 
souls are habitations of the Holy Spirit. The consequent of the devils’ entering 
into the swine was, that they all ran mad presently, and ran headlong into the 
adjoining sea, where they were all drowned, to the number of two thousand. 
The man they possessed did only cut himself, for God had said, “ He is in your 
hands, only save his life;” but thereby it appeared that, if he had not been so 
restrained, the poor man would have drowned himself. See how much we are 
indebted to the providence of God, and the ministration of good angels, for our 
preservation from malignant spirits. 

Eighthly. ‘Che report of all this dispersed through the country immediately. 
They that fed the swine hastened to the owners to give an account of their 
charge, ver. 14. This drew the people together, to see what was done. And, 
ie hen they saw how wonderfully the poor man was cured, they from thence 
conceived a veneration for Christ, ver. 15. They saw him that was “ possessed 
with the devil,’ and knew him well enough, by the same token that they had 
many a time been frightened at the sight of him, and were now as much sur- 
prised to see him “sitting, clothed, and in his right mind;” when Satan was 
cast out, he came to himself, and was his own man presently. Note, Those 
who are grave and sober, and live by rule, and with consideration, thereby 
make it appear that, by the power of Christ, the devil’s power is broken in 
their souls. The sight of this made them afraid, that is, it astonished them, 
and forced them to own the power of Christ, and that he is worthy to be 
feared. But, 2. When they found that their swine were lost, they thence con- 
ceived a dislike of Christ, and wished to have rather his room than his com- 
pany ; they prayed ‘“‘ him to depart out of their coasts,” for they think not any 
good he can do them sufficient to make them amends for the loss of so many 
swine, fat swine it may be, and ready for the market. Now the devils had 
what they would have; for by no handle do those evil spirits more effectually 
manage sinful souls, than by that of the love of the world. ‘They were afraid 
of some farther punishment, if Christ should tarry among them; whereas, if 
they would but part with their sins, he had life and happiness for them; but 
being loath to quit either their sins or their swine, they chose rather to abandon 
their Saviour. Thus they do, who, rather than let go a base lust, will throw 
away their interest in Christ, and their expectations from him. They should 
rather have argued, ‘If he has such power as this over devils, and all creatures, 
it is good having him our friend; if the devils have leave to tarry in our 
country, (ver. 10,) let us intreat him to tarry in it too, who alone can control 
them.’ But, instead of this, they wished him farther off; such strange miscon- 
structions do carnal hearts make of the just Judgments of God; instead of 
being by them driven to him, as they ought, they set him at so much a greater 
Berane though he hath said, ‘“ Provoke me not, and I will do you no hurt,” 
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Ninthly. An account of the carriage of the poor man that was delivered, 
after his deliverance. 1. He desired that he might go along with Christ, 
ver. 18; perhaps for fear, lest the evil spirit should again seize him, or rather, 
that he might receive instruction from him, being unwilling to stay among 
those heathenish people that desired him to depart. ‘Those that are freed from 
the evil spirit, cannot but covet acquaintance and fellowship with Christ. 
2. Christ “would not sutfer him” to go with him, lest it should savour of 
ostentation, and to let him know that he could both protect and instruct him 
at a distance. And besides, he had other work for him to do, he must go home 
to his friends, and tell them what “ great things the Lord had done for him,” 
the Lord Jesus had done, that Christ might be honoured, and his neighbours 
and friends might be editied, and invited to believe in Christ. He must take 
particular notice, rather of Christ’s pity than of his power; for that is it which 
especially he glories in; he must tell them what compassion the Lord had had 
on him in his misery. 3. ‘fhe man, in a transport of joy, proclaimed it all the 
country over, what “great things Jesus had done for him,” ver. 20. ‘This is a 
debt we owe both to Christ and to our brethren, that he may be glorified, and 
they edified. And see what was the effect of it, “all men did marvel,” but few 
went any farther. Many, that cannot choose but wonder at the works of 
Christ, yet do not, as they ought, wonder after him. 


21 And when Jesus was passed over again by 
ship unto the other side, much people gathered unto 
him: and he was nigh unto the sea. 22 And, be- 
hold, there cometh one of the rulers of the synagogue, 
Jairus by name; and when he saw him, he fell at 
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the steersman. Dr. Kitto correctly observes that the Greek is better 
rendered “ the pillow,” the article having a peculiar force in referring 
to a particular part of the ship’s furniture called “ the pillow.” 
“Some regard it as denoting a piece of wood framed at the stern ; 
but others prefer to consider it as a leather stuffed cushion. The 
word, in its ordinary acceptation, denotes not only a pillow for the 
head, but a cushion on which one might lie or sit down.” In the 


New Testament it is only found here. 


v. 1. The received text here and in Luke viii. 26 has Gadarenes, 
while Matt. viii. 28 has Gergesenes. The manuscripts and versions, 
however, offer other variations, and Tischendorf in his New Testa- 
ment adopts Gadarenes for Matthew, and Gerasenes for Mark and 
Luke. Differences are known to have existed as early as the time of 
Origen, who has a special note upon them, and says correct copies 
had Gergesenes, This, he says, is from Gergesa, a town of that 
region, whereas Gadara and Gerasa do not occur in the locality 
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his feet, 23 And besonght him greatly, saying, My 
little daugliter lieth at the point of death: L pray 
thee, come and lay thy hands on her, that she may 
pe healed; and she shall live. 24 And Jesus went 
with him; and much people followed him, and 
thronged him. 25 And a certain woman, which 
had an issue of blood twelve years, 26 And had 
suffered many things of many physicians, and had 
spent all that she had, and was nothing bettered, 
but rather grew worse, 27 When she had heard 
of Jesus, came in the press behind, and touched his 
garment. 28 For she said, If I may touch but his 
clothes, I shall be whole. 29 And straightway the 
fountain of her blood was dried up; and she felt in 
her body that she was healed of that plague. 30 And 
Jesus, immediately knowing in himself that virtue 
had gone out of him, turned him about in the press, 
and said, Who touched my clothes? 31 And his 
disciples said unto him, Thou seest the multitude 
thronging thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me? 
32 And he looked round about to see her that had 
done this thing. 33 But the woman fearing and 
trembling, knowing what was done in her, came 
and fell down before him, and told him all the truth. 
34 And he said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath 


made thee whole; go in peace, and be whole of thy | 


pla gue. 


The Gadarenes having desired Christ to leave their country, he did not stay 
to trouble them long, but presently went by water, as he came, back “to the 
other side,” ver. 21; and there “ much people gathered to him.” Note, If there 
be some that reject Christ, yet there are others that receive him, and bid him 
welcome. A despised Gospel will cross the water, and go where it will have 
better entertainment. Now, among the many that applied themselves to him 

First. Here is one that comes openly to beg a curefor a sick child; and it is 
no less a person than one of the rulers of the synagogue, one that presided in 
the synagogue worship, or, as some think, one of the Judges of the consistory 
court, which was in every city, consisting of twenty-three. He was not named 
in Matthew; he is here, Jairus, or Jair, Jud.x.3. He addressed himself to 
Christ, though a ruler, with great humility and reverence; ‘* when he saw him. 
he fell at his feet,” giving honour to him, as one really greater than he appeared 
to be; and with great importunity, he “ besought him greatly;” as one in ear- 
nest, as one that not only valued the merey he came for, but that knew he 
sould obtair it no where else. The case is this: He has a ‘little daughter,” 
about twelve years old, the darling of the family, and she lies a dying; but he 
beheves if Christ will but come and lay his hands upon her, she will return 
even from the gates of the grave. He said at first, when he came, she “ lies 
a dying;” so Mark; but afterwards, upon fresh information sent him, he 
saith, “she is even now dead;” so Matthew; but still prosecutes his suit: see 
Lu. viii. 42,49. Christ readily agreed, and went with him, ver. 24. 

Secondly. Here is another that comes clandestinely to steal a cure (if I may 
so say) for herself ; and she got the relief she came for. This cure was wrought 
by the way, as he was going to raise the ruler’s daughter, and was followed by 
acrowd. See how Christ improved his time, and lost none of the precious 
moments of it. Many of his discourses, and some of his miracles, are dated by 
the wayside: we should be doing good, not only when we sit in the house, but 
when we walk by the way, Deu. vi.7. Now observe, 

1. The piteous case of this poor woman: she had a constant issue of blood 
upon her for twelve years, which had thrown her, no doubt, into great weak- 
ness, had embittered the comfort of her life, and threatened to be her death in 
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a little time. She had had the best advice of physicians she could get, and kad 
made use of the many medicines and methods they prescrived: as long as she 
had any thing to give them, they had kept her in ones they could cure her; 
but now she had spent all she had among them, they gave her up as incurable. 
See here, Ist. That skin for skin, and aa that a man has, will he give for life 
and health; she spent all she had upon physicians. 2nd. It is ill with those 
patients whose physicians are their worst disease; that suffer by their physi- 
cians, instead of being relieved by them. 3rd. Those that are not bettered 
by medicines commonly grow worse, aud the disease gets the more ground. 
4th. It is usual that people do not apply themselves to Christ till they have 
tried in vain all other helpers, and find them, as certainly they will, physicians 
of no value. And he will be found a sure refuge, even to those who make him 
their last refuge. 

2. The strong faith that she had in the power of Christ to heal her. She said 
within herself,—though it doth not appear she was encouraged by any pre- 
ceding instance to say it, — “If I may but touch his clothes, I shall ee whole,” 
ver. 28. She believed he cured not as a prophet, by virtue derived from God, 
but as the Son of God. by a virtue inherent in himself. Her case was such as 
she could not in modesty tell him publicly, as others did their grievances; and 
prectters a private cure was what she wished for, and her faith was suited to 
ler case, 

3. The wonderful effect produced by it. “She came in the crowd behind 
him,” and with much ado got to touch his garment, and immediately she felt 
the cure wrought, ver. 29. The flux of blood was dried up, and she felt herself 
perfectly weil all over her, as well as ever she was in her life, in an instant. 

y this it appears that the cure was altogether miraculous; for those that, in 
such cases, are cured by natural means, recover their strength slowly, and 
gradually, and not per saltum,—‘ at one jump; but, “as for God, his work is 
perfect.” Note, Those whom Christ heals of the disease of sin, that bloody 
issue, cannot but experience in themselves an universal change for the better. 

4. Christ’s maha after his concealed patient, and the encouragement he 
gave her, upon the discovery of her. Christ knew “in himself that virtue had 
gone out of him,” ver. 30. e knew it, not by any deficiency of spirits, through 
the exhausting of this virtue; but rather by an agility of spirits, in the exerting 
of it, and the innate and inseparable pleasure he had in doing good; and being 
desirous to see his patient, he asked, not in displeasure, as one affronted, but 
in tenderness, as one concerned, “‘ Who touched my clothes?” The disciples, 
not without a show of rudeness and indecency, almost ridiculed his question, 
ver. 31: “‘ The multitude throng thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me?” as 
if it had been an improper question. Christ passed by the affront, and looks 
round ‘‘ to see her that had done this thing ;” not that te might blame her for 
her presumption, but that he might commend and encourage her faith; and by 
his own act and deed might warrant and confirm the cure, and ratify to her that 
which she had surreptitiously obtained. He needed not that any should inform 
him, for he had presently his eye upon her. Note, As secret acts of sin, so 
secret acts of faith are known to the Lord Jesus, and are under his eye. If 
believers derive virtue from Christ never so closely, he knows it and is pleased 
with it. The poor woman hereupon presented herself to the Lord Jesus, 
ver. 33, “fearing and trembling,” not knowing how he would take it. Note, 
Christ’s patients are often trembling, when they have reason to be triumphing. 
She might have come boldly, * knowing what was done in her,” yet knowin 
that, she fears and trembles. It was a surprise, and was not yet, as it shoul 
have been, a pleasing surprise. However she “fell down before him.” Note, 
There is nothing better for those that fear and tremble than to throw them- 
selves at the feet of the Lord Jesus; to humble themselves before him, and 
refer themselves to him. And she “told him all the truth.” Note, We must 
not be ashamed to own the secret transactions between Christ and our souls, 
but when called to it, mention to his praise, and others’ encouragement, what 
he has done for our souls, and the experience we have had of healing virtue 
derived from him. And the consideration of this, that nothing can be hid from 
Christ, should engage us to confess all to him. And see what an encouraging 
word he gave her, ver. 34, ‘‘ Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole.” Note, 
Christ puts honour upon faith, because faith gives honour to Christ. But see 
how what is done by faith on earth is ratified in heaven; Christ saith, “Be 
whole of thy disease.” Note, If our faith sets the seal of its amen to the power 
and ee of God, saying, so it is, and so let it be to me, God’s grace will 
set the seal of its amen to the prayers and hopes of faith, saying, so be it, and 
so it shall be to thee. And, therefore, “‘ Go in peace;” be well satisfied that 
thy cure is honestly come by, is effectually wrought, and take the comfort of 
it. Note, They that by faith are healed of their spiritual diseases, have reason 
to go in peace. 


35 While he yet spake, there came from the ruler 
of the synagogue’s house certain which said, Thy 
daughter is dead: why troublest thou the Master 
any further? 386 As soon as Jesus heard the word 
that was spoken, he saith unto the ruler of the 
synagogue, Be not afraid, only believe. 37 And 


he suffered no man to follow him, save Peter, and 
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DEATH-BED 8CENE.—FROM AN ETRUSCAN TOMB. 


required, The Syriac version has Gadarenes in our text, and so 
have numerous other authorities, including the Alexandrian MS. 
The Sinaitic, Vatican, and Cambridge MSS. have Gerasenes. Alford 
thinks Gergesenes most likely, but we think Gerasenes has most 
witness in its favour. 

v. 20. Upon the word Decapolis a well-known infidel writer, who 
cites it to prove the falsehood of Gospel geography, says the name 
was not so much as known before the reign of the Emperor Nero. 
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Even were it true that the name was unknown, it would prove no 
falsehood, but only that Matthew and Mark wrote no earlier than 
Nero’s reign, and called a certain region by its accepted name. The 
name Decapolis originated at an unknown date, and being Greek, 
probably arose before the Roman supremacy, but during the pre- 
valence of Grecian influences. Josephus, Pliny the elder, and other 
early writers speak of it, but no author states when the name wag 


introduced ; it is, therefore, mere audacity to say it was not knowu 
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James, and Jolin the brother of James. 38 And he 
cometh to the house of the ruler of the synagogue, 
and seeth the tumult, and them that wept and 
wailed greatly. 389 And when he was come in, he 
saith unto them, Why make ye this ado, and weep ? 
the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth. 40 And they 
langhed him to scorn. But when he had put them 
all out, he taketh the father and the mother of the 
damsel, and them that were with him, and entereth 
in where the damsel was lying. 41 And he took 
the damsel by the hand, and said unto her, Talitha 
eumi; which is, being interpreted, Damsel, I say 
unto thee, arise. 42 And straightway the dainsel 
arose, and walked; for she was of the age of twelve 
years. And they were astonished with a great 
astonishinent. 43 And he charged them straitly 
that no man should know it; and commanded that 
something should be given her to eat. 


Diseases and deaths came into the world by the sin and disobedience of the 
first Adam, but by the grace of the second Adam both are conquered. Christ 
having healed an incurable disease, here goes on to triumph over death, as in 
the beginning of the chapter he had triumphed over an outrageous devil. 

First. The melancholy news is brought to Jairus that his daughter is dead, 
and therefore if Christ be as other physicians, he comes too late; while there 
is life there is hope, and room for the use of means, but when life is gone 
it is past recall: “ Why troublest thou the Master any farther?” ver. 35, 
Ordinarily, the proper thought in this case is, The matter is determined, the 
will of God is done; and I submit, I acquiesce. ‘‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away. While the child was alive, I fasted and wept; for I said, 
Who can tell but God will yet be gracious to me, and the child shall live; but 
now it is dead, wherefore should I fast? I shall go to it, but it shall not return 
to me.” And with such words we should quiet ourselves at such a time, that 
our souls may be “asa child that is weaned from his mother.” But here the 
case was extraordinary; the death of the child doth not, as usual, put an end 
to the narrative. 

Secondly. Christ encourageth the afflicted father yet to hope that _his appli- 
cation to Christ on the behalf of his child should not be in vain. Christ had 
stayed to work acure by the way, but he shall be no sufferer by that, nor loser 
by others’ gain. “ Be not afraid, only believe.” We may suppose Jairus at a 
pause whether he should ask Christ to go on or no. But have we not as much 
occasion for the grace of God, and his consolations, and consequently of the 
prayers of our ministers and Christian friends, when death is in the house, as 
when sickness is? Christ therefore soon determines this matter, ‘Be not afraid 
that my coming will be to no purpose, only believe that I will make it turn to 
a good account.’ Note, 1. We must not despair concerning our relations that 
are dead, nor sorrow for them as those that have no hope. See what is said 
to Rachel, that refused to be comforted concerning her children, upon pre- 
sumption that they were not: “ Refrain thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes 
from tears, for there is hope in thine end that thy children shall come again,” 
Jer. xxxi. 16,17. Therefore fear not, faint not. 2. Faith is the only remedy 
against disquieting grief and fear at such a time; let that silence them, “ only 
believe.” Keep a confidence in Christ, and a dependence upon him, and 
he eee do what is for the best. then be not 
afraid. 

Thirdly. He went with a select company to the house where the dead child 
was. He had, by the crowd that attended him, given advantage to the poor 
woman he last healed, and having done that, now he shook off the crowd, and 
“suffered no man to follow him,” to ‘follow with him,’ so the word is, but his 
three bosom disciples, Peter, and James, and John, a competent number to be 
witnesses of the miracle, but not such a number as that his taking them with 
him might look like vainglory. } i > 

Fourthly. He raised the dead child to life. The circumstances of the nar- 
rative here are much the same as we had them in Matthew ; only here we may 
observe 3 4 

1, That the child was extremely well beloved, for the relations and neigh- 
bours “ wept and wailed greatly.” It is very afflictive when that which is come 
forth like a flower is so soon cut down, and withereth before it is grown up; 
when that grieves us of which we said, “ This same shall comfort us. 

2. That it was evident beyond dispute that the child was really and truly 
dead. Their laughing Christ to scorn for saying, “She is not dead, but 
sleepeth,” though an ill thing, serves for the proof of this. } 

3. That Christ put those out as unworthy to be witnesses of the miracle who 
were noisy in their sorrow, and were so ignorant in the things of God as not 
to understand him when he spoke of death as a sleep, or so scornful as to 

idicule him for it. } 
ar That he took the parents of the child to be witnesses of the miracle, 
because in it he had an eye to their faith, and designed it for their comfort who 
were the true, for they were the silent mourners. yt < 

5. That Christ raised the child to life by a word of power, which is recorded 
here, and recorded in Syriac, the language in which Christ spoke, for the 

reater certainty of the thing: T'alitha cumi,—t Damsel, I say unto thee, arise. 
Dr. Lightfoot saith, it was customary with the Jews when they gave physic to 
one that was sick, they said, ‘ Arise from thy disease, meaning, we wish thou 
mayest arise; but to one that was dead Christ said, “ Arise from the dead, 
meaning, ‘1 command that thou arise ;’ nay, there is more in it, the dead have 
not power to arise, therefore power goes along with this word to make it 
effectual. Da quod jubes, et jube quod vis,—‘ Give what thou commandest, and 
command what thou wilt? Christ works while he commands, and works by 
the command, and therefore may command what he pe even the dead to 
arise. Such is the gospel call to those that are by nature dead in trespasses 


Believe the resurrection, an 
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and sins, and can no more rise from that death by eheir own power than this 
child could ; and yet that word, “ Awake, and arise from the dead,” is neither 
vain, nor in vain, when it follows immediately, “ Christ shall give thee life,” 
Eph. v.14. Itis by the word of Christ that spiritual life is given, “1 said unto 
thee, live,” Eze. xvi. 6. 

6. That the damsel, as soon as life returned, “arose and walked,” ver. 42. 
Spiritual life will appear by our rising from the bed of sloth and carelessness, 


| and our walking in a religious conversation ; our walking up and down in Christ’s 


name and strength. : 


1 Even from those that are “of the age of twelve years,” 
it gnas be expected that they should should walk as those whom Christ has 
raised to life, otherwise than in the native vanity of their minds. 

7. That all who saw it and heard of it admired the miracle, and him that 
wrought it; “they were astonished with a great astonishment.” They could 
not but acknowledge that there was something in it extraordinary and very 
great, and yet they knew not what to make of it, or toinfer from it. Their 
wonder should have worked forward to a lively faith, but it rested in a stupor 
or astonishment. 

8. That Christ endeavoured to conceal it: “He charged them straitly that 
no man should know it:;” it was sufficiently known to a competent number 
but he would not have it as yet proclaimed any farther, because his own resur- 
rection was to be the great instance of his power over death, and therefore 
the divulging of other instances must be reserved till that great proof was 
given; let one part of the evidence be kept private till the other part, on which 
the main stress lies, be made ready. : 
_ 9. That Christ took care “something should be given her to eat.” By this 
it appeared that she was raised not only to life, but to a good state of health, 
that she had an appetite to her meat: even the new born babes in Christ’s 
house desire the sincere milk, 1 Pet. ii. 1,2. And it is observable, that as 
Christ, when at first he had made man, presently provided food for him, and 
food out of the earth of which he was made, Gen. i. 29; so now, when he had 
given a new life, he took care that something should be given to eat; for if he 
have given life, he may be trusted to give livelihvod, because “the life is more 
than meat,” Mat, vi. 25. Where Christ hath given spiritual life, he will pro- 
vide food for the support and nourishment of it unto life eternal, for he will 
never forsake or be wanting to the work of his own hands. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A great variety of observable passages we have in this chapter concerning our Lord Jesus, 
the substance of all which we had before in Matthew, but divers circumstances we have 
which we did not there meet with. Here is, I, Christ contemned by his countrymen, 
because he was one of them, and they knew, or thought they knew, his original, 
ver. 1—6. II. The just power he gave his apostles over unclean spirits, and an account 
given of their negotiation, ver. 7—13. III. A strange notion which Herod and others 


had of Christ, upon which occasion we have the story of the martyrdom of John 
Baptist, ver. 14—29. IV. Christ’s retirement into a desert place with his disciples; . 
the crowds that followed him thither to receive instruction from him, and his feeding 
five thousand of them with five loaves and two fishes, ver. 30—44. V. Christ's walking 
upon the sea to his disciples, and the abundance of cures he wrought on the other side 
the water, ver. 45—56. 


ND he went out from thence, 
and came into his own country ; 
and his disciples follow him. 
),2 And when the sabbath day 
2 was come, he began to teach in 
=~) / the synagogue : and many hear- 
) ing him were astonished, saying, 
From whence hath this man 
these things? and what wisdom 
is this which is given unto him, that even such 
mighty works are wrought by his hands? 3 Is not 
this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother 
of James, and Joses, and of Juda, and Simon? and 
are not his sisters here with us? And they were 
offended at him. 4 But Jesus said unto them, A 
prophet is not without honour, but in his own 
country, and among his own kin, and in his own 
house. 5 And he could there do no mighty work, 
save that he laid his hands upon a few sick folk, 
and healed them. 6 And he marvelled because of 
their unbelief. And he went round about thie 


villages, teaching. 


Here, First, Christ makes a visit to his own country, the place, not of his birth, 
but of his education, that was Nazareth, where his relations were. He had 
been in danger of his life among them, Lu. iv. 29, and yet he came among them 
again; so strangely doth he wait to be gracious, and seek the salvation of his 
enemies: whither he went, though it was into danger, “his disciples followed 
him,” ver. 1, for they had left all to follow him whithersoever he went. 

Secondly. There he preached in their synagogue on the sabbath day, ver. 2. 
It seems there was not such flocking to him there as in other places, so that he 
had no opportunity of preaching till they came together on the sabbath day; 
and then he expounded a portion of Scripture with great clearness. In religious 
assemblies on sabbath days the word of God is to be preached, according to 
Christ’s example: we give glory to God by receiving instruction from him. 

Thirdly. They could not but own that which was very honourable concern- 
inghim. 1. That he spoke with great wisdom, and that wisdom was given to 
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before the reign of Nero. The lists of the ten cities from which 
Decapolis took its name vary in ancient writers, and it is not 
unlikely that the boundaries were changed from time to time, but 
-so changed as to allow the old name to be retained. With one 
exception the cities of Decapolis appear to have been on the east 
of the Jordan, and hence perhaps we may gather why Josephus calls 
it Decapolis of Syria. ; : 
y. 41. The occurrence of the Aramaic phrase, “ Talitha cumi,” 


signifying, “ Damsel, arise,” indicates the popular use of that dialect. 
It is maintained by some that Syro-Chaldaic, or a similar form of 
language, was commonly employed by our Lord and the Jewish 
people of that day. Others, however, argue that the ordinary 
language of the nation was the Greek. There is no doubt that both 
were used, but it is not easy to decide which predominated among 
the population at large. Dr. Roberts, who has written most copiously 
on this subject, is of opinion that our Lord and his disciples did, for 
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him, for they knew he had no Yearned education. 2. That he did mighty works, 
did them with his own hands, for the confirming of the doctrine he taught; 
they acknowledged the two great proofs of the Divine original of his Gospel, 
the Divine wisdom that appears in the contrivance of it, and the Divine power 
that was exerted for the ratifying and recommending of it; and yet, though 
they could not deny the premises, they would not admit the conclusion. | 

Fourthly. They studied to disparage him, and to raise preacrs in the 
minds of people against him, notwithstanding. All this wisdom, and all these 
mighty works, shall be of no account, because he had had a home edueation, 
had never travelled, nor been at any university,or bred up at the feet of any 
of their doctors, ver. 3: “Is not this the carpenter?” In Matthew they upbraid 
Sim with being the carpenter’s son, his supposed father Joseph being of that 
srade, But it seems they could say farther, “Is not this the carpenter?” Our 
Lord Jesus, it is probable, employing himself in that business with his father 
before he entered upon his public ministry, at least, sometimes in journey- 
work. Ll. He would thus humble himself, and make himself of no reputation, 
as one that had taken upon him the form of a servant, and came to minister. 
Th 1s low did our Redeemer stoop, when he came to redeem us out of our low 
estate. 2. He would thus teach us to abhor idleness, and to find ourselves 
something to do in this world, and rather to take up with mean and laborious 
employments, and such as no more is to be got by but a bare livelihood, than 
indulge ourselves in sloth. Notiing is more pernicious for young people than 
to get a habit of sauntering. The Jews had a good rule for this, that their 
young men who were designed for scholars, yet were bred up to some trade, 
as Paul was atent-maker, that they might have some business to fill a their 
time with, and if need were, to get their bread with. He would put an honour 
upon despised mechanics, and encourage those who eat the labour of their 
hands, though great men look upon them with contempt. ; 

Another thing they upbraided him with was the meanness of his relations; he 
is ‘the son of Mary, his brethren and sisters are here with us, we know his 
family and kindred; and, therefore, though they were astonished at his doctrine, 
ver. 2, yet they were offended at his person, ver. 3; were prejudiced against 
him, and looked upon him with contempt, and for that reason would not re- 
ceive his doctrine, though never so well recommended. May we think that, if 
they had not known his pedigree, but he had dropped among them from the 
clouds, without father, without mother, and without descent, they would have 
entertained him with any morerespect? Truly, no; for in Juda, where this 
was not known, that was made an objection against him, Jno, ix. 29, “ As for 
this fellow, we know not from whence he is.” Obstinate unbelief will never 
want excuses. 

Fifthly. Let us see how Christ bore this contempt. 

1. He partly excused it, as a common thing, and what might be expected, 
though not reasonably or justly, ver. 4: “A prophet is not despised any where 
but in his own country.” Some exceptions there may be to this rule; doubt- 
less many have got over this prejudice, but ordinarily it holds good, that 
ministers are seldom so acceptable and successful in their own country as 
among strangers; familiarity in the younger years breeds a contempt, and the 
advancement of one that was an inferior, begets envy, and men will hardly 
set those among the guides of their souls whose fathers they were ready to set 
with the dogs of their flock; in such a case therefore it must not be thought 
hard; it is common treatment, it was Christ’s, and wisdom is profitable to 
direct to other soil. 

2. He did some good among them, notwithstanding the slights they put upon 
him, for he is kind even to the evil and unthankful; he “ laid his hands upon 
a few sick folks and healed them.” Note. It is generous, and becoming the 
followers of Christ, to content themselves with the pleasure and satisfaction 
of doing good, though they be unjustly denied the praise of it. 

3. Yet he could there do no such mighty works, at least not so many, as in 
other places, because of the unbelief that prevailed among the people, by 
reason of the prejudices which their leaders instilled into them against Christ, 
ver. 5. It is a strange expression, as if unbelief tied the hands of Omnipotence 
itself ; he would have done as many miracles there as he had done elsewhere, 
but he could not, because people would not make application to him, nor sue 
for his favours; he could have wrought them, but they forfeited the honour 
of having them wrought for them. Note, By unbelief and contempt of 
bjadbins men stop the current of his favours to them, and put a bar in their own 

oor. 

4. He “marvelled because of their unbelief,” ver. 6. We never find Christ 
wondering but at the faith of the Gentiles, that were strangers, as the centurion, 
Mat. viii. 10, and the woman of Canaan, and at the unbelief of Jews, that 
were his own countrymen. Note, The unbelief of those that enjoy the means 
of grace is a most amazing thing. 

5. He “went round about the villages teaching.” If we cannot do good 
where we would, we must do it where we can, and be glad if we may have any 
opportunity, though but in the villages, of serving Christ and souls. Some- 
times the Gospel of Christ finds better entertainment in the country villages, 
where there is less wealth, and pomp, and mirth, and subtlety, than in the 
populous cities. 


7 And he called unto him the twelve, and began 
to send them forth by two and two; and gave them 
power over unclean spirits; 8 And commanded 
them that theyshould take nothing for their journey, 
save a staff only; no scrip, no bread, no money in 
their purse: 9 But be shod with sandals; and not 
put on two coats. 10 And he said unto them, In 
what place soever ye enter into an house, there abide 
till ye depart from that place. 11 And whosoever 
shall not receive you, nor hear you, when ye depart 
thence, shake off the dust under your feet for a tes- 
timony against them. Verily I say unto you, It shall 
be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrha in the 
day of judgment, than for that city. 12 And they 
went out, and preached that men should repent. 


the most part, make use of the Greek language. This view is sup- 
ported by many ingenious arguments, and justifies the occasional use 
of the Syro-Chaldaic. 

v. 43. Grotius is of opinion that our Lord did not yet wish the 
world to know his empire over death. He nevertheless manifested 
it to a few by some tokens, preparing ‘their minds for the full 
assertion of the fact by his own resurrection. 

vi. 1. With-regard to the words, ‘‘ and he went out from thence, 
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: purse and scrip, 
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13 And they cast out many devils, and anointed with 
oil many that were sick, and healed them. 


Here is, I. The commission given to the twelve apostles, to go preach and work 
miracles; it is the same which we had more largely, Mat. x. Mark doth not 
name them here, as Matthew doth, because he had named them before, when 
they were first called into fellowship with him, ch. iii. 16. Hitherto they had 
been conversant with Christ, and had sat at his feet, had heard his doctrine, and 
seen his miracles: and now he determines to make some use of them; they 
received that they might give, had learned that they might teach, and therefore 
now he “began to send them forth.” They must not always be studying in the 
academy to get knowledge, but they must go preach in the country, to do 
good with the knowledge they have got. ‘Though they were not as yet so 
well accomplished as they will be hereafter, yet according to their present 
ability and capacity, they must be set to work, and make farther improvements 
afterwards. Now observe here, 

First. That Christ sent “them forth by two and two;” this, Mark takes notice 
of: they went two and two to a place, that out of the mouth of two witnesses 
every word might be established; and that they might be company for one 
znethies when they were among strangers, and might strengthen the hands 
and encourage the hearts one of another; might help one another if any 
thing should be amiss, and keep one another in countenance: every common 
soldier has his comrade; and it is an approved maxim, ‘Two is better than 
one.’ Christ would thus teach his ministers to associate, and both lend and 
borrow help. 

Secondly. That he “gave them power over unclean spirits.” He commissioned 
them to attack the devil’s kingdom, and empowered them, as a specimen of their 
breaking his interest in the souls of men one doctrine, to cast him out of 
the bodies of those that were possessed. r. Lightfoot suggests, that the 
cured diseases and cast out devils by the Spirit, but preached that only whic’ 
they had learned from the mouth of hrist. ; 

Thirdly. That he commanded them not to take provisions along with them, 
neither victuals nor money, that they might appear wherever they came to 
poor men, men not of this world, and therefore might with the better grace 
call people off from it to another world. When afterwards he bade them take 
Lu. xxii. 36, that did not intimate (as Dr. Lightfoot observes) 


| that his care of them was abated to what it had been; but that they should 
| meet with worse times and worse entertainment than they met with at their 


first mission, In Matthew and Luke, they are forbidden to take staves with 
them, that is, fighting staves; but here, in Mark, they are bid to take nothing 


| Save a staff only, that is, a walking-staff, such as pilgrims carried. They must 
not put on shoes, but sandals only, which were only the soles of shoes tieé 


under their feet, or like pumps or slippers; they must go in the readiest, 
plainest dress they could, and must not so much as have two coats; for their 
stay abroad would be short, they must return before winter; and what they 
wanted, those they preached to would cheerfully accommodate them with. 

Honrtalyy He directed them, whatever city they came to, to make that house 
their head quarters which happened to be their first quarters, ver. 10, “there 
abide tillye depart from that place.” And since you know you come on an errand 
sufficient to make you welcome, have that charity for your friends that first 
invited you, as to believe they do not think you burthensome. 

Fifthly. He pronounceth a very heavy doom upon those that rejected the 
Gospel they preached, ver. 11, ‘‘ Whosoever shall not receive you,” or will not 
so much as “hear you, depart thence,”—if one will not, another will—and 
“shake off the dust under your feet for a testimony against them.” Let them 
know that they have had a fair offer of life and happiness made them, witness 
that dust; but that since they have refused it, they cannot expect ever to have 
another; let them take up with their own dust, for so shall their doom be. 
That dust, like the dust of Egypt, #2. ix. 9, shall turn into a plague to them; 
and their condemnation in the great day will be more intolerable than that of 
Sodom; for the angels were sent to Sodom, and were abused there, yet that 
would not bring on so great a guilt and so great a ruinas the contempt and 
abuse of the apostles of Christ, that bring with them the offers of gospel 
grace. 

Il. The apostles’ acting in pursuance of their commission : though they were 
conscious to themselves of great weakness, and expected no secular advantage 
by it, yet in obedience to their Master’s order, and in dependence upon his 
strength, they went out, as Abraham, not knowing whither they went. Observe 


ere, 

First. The doctrine they preached ; they preached “that men should repent,” 
ver. 12; that they should change their minds and reform their lives, in con- 
sideration of the near approach of the kingdom of the Messiah. Note, The 
great design of gospel-preachers, and the great tendency of gospel-preaching 
should be to bring people to repentance, to a new heart and a new way. They 
did not amuse people with curious speculations, but told them they must 
neE en’ of their sins, and turn to God. 

econdly, The miracles they wrought: the power Christ gave them “over 
unclean spirits,” was not ineffectual, nor did they receive it in vain, but used 
it, for they “cast out many devils,” ver. 13. And they “anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed them.” Some think that this oil was used 
medicinally, according to the custom of the Jews; but I rather thiuk it was 
used as a sign of miraculous healing by the appointment of Christ, though not 
mentioned; and it was afterwards used by those elders of the church to whom 
by the Spirit was given the gift of healing, Jas. v. 14. It is certain here 
and therefore probable there, that anointing the sick with oil is appropriated 
to that ririgniysberiva power which is long ceased, and therefore that sign must 
cease with it. 


14 And king Herod heard of him ; (for his name 
was spread abroad:) and he said, That John the 
Baptist was risen from the dead, and therefore 
mighty works do shew forth themselves in him. 
15 Others said, That it is Elias. And others said, 
That it 1s a prophet, or as one of the prophets. 
16 But when Herod heard thereof, he said, It is 
John, whom I beheaded: he is risen from the dead. 
17 For Herod himself had sent forth and laid hold 


upon John, and bound him in prison for Herodias’ 


and came into his own country,’’ the sense must be, “and he went 
away from Capernaum and came to Nazareth.” That it is so is 
shown by reference to Luke iv. 16, 23, in the first of which verses 
Nazareth is named, and in the second it is called our Lord’s own 
country, as contrasted with Capernaum. Nazareth is also called 
his own country in Matt. xiii. 54. Hence, the Greek word is 
explained to mean not only one’s native land, but also one’s native 
place, one’s own city, and one’s home, 
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sake, his brother Philip’s wife: for he had married 
her. 18 For John had said unto Herod, It is not 
lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife. 19 There- 
fore Herodias had a quarrel against him, and would 


have killed him; but she could: not: 20 For Herod 


feared John, knowing that he was a just man and an 
holy, and observed him; and when he heard him, 
he did many things, and heard him gladly. 21 And 
when a convenient day was come, that Herod on 
his birthday made a supper to his lords, high cap- 
tains, and chief estates of Galilee; 22 And when 
the daughter of the said Herodias came in, and 
danced, and pleased Herod and them that sat with 
him, the king said unto the damsel, Ask of me what- 
soever thou wilt, and I will give z thee. 23 And 
he sware unto her, Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, 
I will give i¢ thee, unto the half of my kingdom. 
24 And she went forth, and said unte her mother, 
What shall I ask? And she said, The head of John 
the Baptist. 25 And she came in straightway with 
haste unto the king, and asked, saying, I will that 
thou give me by and by in a charger the head of 
John the Baptist. 26 And the king was exceeding 
sorry; yet for his oath’s sake, and for their sakes 
which sat with him, he would not reject her. 27 
And immediately the king sent an executioner, and 
commanded his head to be brought: and he went 
and beheaded him in the prison, 28 And brought 
his head in a charger, and gave it to the damsel : 
and the damsel gave it to her mother. 29 And 
when his disciples heard of i, they came and took 
up his corpse, and laid it in a tomb. 


Here is, I. The wild notions that the people had concerning our Lord Jesus, 
ver. 15. His own countrymen could believe nothing great concerning him, 
because they knew his poor kindred; but others, that were not under the power 
of that prejudice against him, yet were willing to believe any thing rather than 
the truth, that he was the Son of God, and the true Messias, they said, “‘ He 
is Elias,” whom they expected, or “ He is a prophet,” one of the Old Tes- 
tament prophets raised to life and returned to this world; or, “as one of 
the prophets,” a prophet now newly raised up, equal to those under the Old 
Testament. 

Il. The opinion of Herod concerning him; he heard of his name and fame, 
of what he said and what he did; and he said, It is certainly John Baptist, 
ver. 14; as sure as we are here, “it is John, whom I beheaded,” ver. 16, “ he is 
risen from the dead ;” and though while he was with us he did no miracle, yet 
having removed for a while to another world, he is come again with greater 
power, and now “mighty works do shew forth themselves in him.” 

Note, 1. Where there isan idle faith, there is commonly aworking fancy. The 
people said, it is a prophet risen from the dead; Herod said, it is ‘“ John Batitiet 
risen from the dead.” It seems by this, that the rising of a prophet from the dead, 
to do mighty works, was a thing expected, and was thought neither impossible 
nor improbable, and it was now readily suspected, when it was not true; but 
afterwards, when it was true concerning Christ, and a truth undeniably 
evidenced, yet then it was obstinately gainsaid and denied. Those who most 
wilfully disbelieve thetruth are commonly most credulous of errors and fancies. 

2. They who fight against the cause of God will find themselves baffled, even 
when they think themselves conquerors; they cannot gain their point, for the 
word of the Lord endures for ever. They who rejoiced when the witnesses 
were slain, fretted as much when in three or four days they ose again in their 
successors, fev. xi. 10, 11. The impenitent, unreformed sinner, that escapeth 
the sword of Jehu, shall Elisha slay. ’ 

3. A guilty conscience needs no accuser or tormentor but itself. Herod 
charges himself with the murder of John, which perhaps no one else durst 
charge him with, ‘1 beheaded him ;’ and the terror of it made him imagine that 
Christ was Jolin risen. He feared John while he lived, and now he thought 
he had got clear of him, fears him ten times worse when he is dead. One had 
as good be haunted with ghosts and furies, as with the horrors of an accusing 
conscience ; those therefore who would keep an undisturbed peace, must keep 
an undefiled conscience, Acts xxiv. 16. % bi 3 

4. There may be the terrors of strong conviction, where there is not the 
truth of a saving conversion. This Herod, that had this notion concerning 
Christ, afterwards sought to kill him, Lw. xiii. 31; and did set him at nought, 
Lu. xxiii. 115 so that he will not be persuaded, though it be by one risen from 
the dead; no, not by a John the Baptist risen from the dead. eae 

ILL. A narrative of Herod’s putting John Baptist to death, which is ‘brought 
in upon this occasion, as it was in Matthew. And here we may observe, 

First. ‘The great value and veneration which Herod had sometimes had for 
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John Baptist, which is related only by this evangelist, ver. 20; where we see 
what a great way a man may go towards grace and gtory, and yet come short 
of both, and perish eternally. 1. He “feared John, knowing that he was a 
just man, and a holy.” It is possible that a man may have a great reverence 
for good men, and especially for good ministers; yea, and for that in them 
that is good, and yet himself be an ill man. Obscrve, Ist. John was a just man 
and a holy; to make a complete good man there is necessary both justice and 
holiness; holiness towards God, and justice towards men. John was mortified 
to this world, and that is a good friend both to justice and holiness. 2nd. Herod 
knew this, not only by common fame, but by personal acquaintance with him. 
[hose that have but little justice and holiness themselves, may yet discern it 
with respect in others. And 3rd. He therefore feared him, he lace od him, 
Holiness and justice command veneration, and many that are not good them- 
selves, yet have respect for those that are. 2. He “observed him ;” he sheltered 
hin from the malice of his enemies, so some understand it; or rather, he had a 
regard to his exemplary conversation, and took notice of that in him that waa 
praiseworthy, and commended it in the hearing of those about him; he made it 
appear that he observed what John said and did. 3. “ He heard him” ,reach; 
which was great condescension, considering how mean John’s appearance was. 
To hear Christ himself preach in our streets will be but a poor plea in the 
great day, Lu. xiii. 26. 4. He “did many” of those “things” which John in his 
preaching taught him; he was not only a hearer of the word, but in part a 
doer of the work. Some sins which John in his preaching reproved he forsook, 
and some duties he bound himself to; but it will not suffice to do many things 
unless we have respect to all the commandments. 5. He “heard him gladly ;’ 
he did not hear him with terror, as Felix heard Paul, but heard him with plea- 
sure. There is a flashy joy, which an hypocrite may have in hearing the word; 
Ezekiel was to his hearers a lovely song, ze. xxxili. 32; and the stony groun 
received the word with joy, Lu. vili. 13. } 

Secondly. John’s faithfulness to Herod, in telling him of his faults. Herod 
had married his brother Philip’s wife, ver. 17. All the country no doubt eried 
shame on him for it, and reproached him for it, but John reproved him, told 
him plainly, “It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife.” This was 
Herod’s own iniquity which he conld not leave, when he did many things that 
John taught him; and therefore John tells him of this particularly. ‘Though 
he were a king, he would not spare him, no more than Elijah did Ahab when 
he said, “ Hast thou killed, and also taken possession ?” Though John bad an 
interest in him, and he might fear this plain dealing would lose him his interest, 
yet he reproved him; for “faithful are the wounds of a friend,” Pr. xxvii. 6; 
and though there are some swine that will turn again and rend those that cast 
pearls before them, yet ordinarily “he that rebuketh a man,” (if the person 
reproved has any thing of the understanding of a man,) “afterwards shall 
find more favour, than he that flattereth with his tongue,” Pr. xxviii. 23. Though 
it was dangerous to offend Herod, and much more to offend Herodias, yet John 
would run the hazard, rather than be wanting in his duty. Note, Those min- 
isters that would be found faithful in the work of God, must not be afraid 
of the face of man. If we seek to please men, farther than is for their spiritual 
good. we are not the servants of Christ. 

Thirdly. The malice which Herodias bore to John for this, ver. 19. She 
“had a quarrel with him, and would have killed him ;” but when she could 
not obtain that, she got him committed to prison, ver. 17. Herod respected 
him, till he touched him in his Herodias. Many that pretend to honour pro- 
phesying, are for smooth things only, and love good preaching, if it. keeps far 
enough from their beloved sin; but if that be touched, they cannot bear it. No 
marvel if the world hate those who testify of it that its works are evil. But 
ministers had better that sinners should persecute them now for their faithful- 
ness than curse them eternally for their unfaithfulness. 

Fourthly. The plot laid to take off John’s head; and I am apt to think Hered 
was himself in the plot, notwithstanding his pretences to be displeased and 
surprised, and that the thing was concerted between him and Herodias, for it 
is said to be, “when a convenient day was come,” ver. 21, fit for such a purpose. 

1, There must be a ball at court upon the king’s birthday, and a supper pre- 
pared, for “his lords, high captains, and chief estates of Galilee.” 2. To grace 
the solemnity, the daughter of Herodias must dance publicly, and Herod 
must take on him to be wonderfully charmed with her dancing: and if he 
be, they that sit with him cannot but, in compliment to him, be so too. 3. The 
king hereupon must make her an extravagant promise, to give her whatever 
she would ask, even to the half of the kingdom; and yet that, if rightly 
understood, would not have reached the end designed, for John Baptist’s head 
was worth more than his whole kingdom. ‘This promise is bound with an 
oath, that no room might be left to fly off from it; “ he sware to her, Whatso- 
ever thou shalt ask, I will give.” I can scarce think he would have made such 
an unlimited promise, but that he knew what she would ask. 4. She being 
instructed by Herodias her mother, asked ‘the head of John Baptist,” dnc 
she must have it brought her “in a charger,” as a pretty thing for her to play 
with, ver. 24, 25. And there must be no delay, no time lost, she must have it 
“by and by.” 5. Herod granted it, and the execution was done immediate's 
while the company were together; which we can scarce think the king wouic 
have done, if he had not determined the matter before. Bui he takes on him, 

Ist. ‘To be very backward to it, and that he would not for all the world have 
done it, if he had not been surprised into such a promise: “The king was 
exceeding sorry;” that is, he seemed to be so, he said he was so, he looked as 
if he had been so; but it was all sham and grimace; he was really pleased that 
he had found a pretence to get John out of the way: Qui nescit dissimulure 
nescit regnare,— The man who cannot dissemble knows not how to reign.’ And 
yet he was not without sorrow for it; he could not do it but with great regret 
and reluctancy; natural conscience will not suffer men to sin easily; the ver 
commission of it is vexatious; what then will the reflection upon it be? 2nd. 
He takes on him to be very sensible of the obligation of his oath; whereas if 
the damsel had asked but a fourth part of his kingdom, I doubt not but he 
would have found out a way to evade his oath. The promise was rashly made, 
and could not bind him to do an unrighteous thing. Sinful oaths must be 
repented of, and therefore not performed, for repentance is the undoing of 
what we have done amiss, as far as is in our power. When ‘Theodosius the 
emperor was urged by a suitor with a promise, he answered, ‘I said it, but 
did not promise it, if it be unjust. If we may suppose that Herod knew no- 
thing of the design when he made that rash promise, it is likely he was hurried 
into the doing of it by those about him, only to carry on the humour; for he 
did it “for their sakes who sat with him,” whose company he was proud of, 
and therefore would do any thing to gratify them. ‘Thus do princes make 
themselves slaves to those whose respects they covet, and both value and 
secure themselves by. None of Herod’s subjects stood in more awe of him, 
than he did of “his lords, high captains, and chief estates.” “ ‘The king sent 
an executioner,” a soldier of his guard. Bloody tyrants have executioners 
ready to obey their most cruel and unrighteous decrees. Thus Saul has a 
re at hand, to “fall upon the priests of the Lord,” when his own footmen 
declined it. 

Fifthly. The effect of this is, 1. That Herod’s wicked court is all in trrumphs 


vi. 5. The parallel passage in Matt. xiii. 58 reads, ‘and he did 
not many mighty works there, because of their unbelief.” Modern 
sceptics assert that here we have a confession of a want of power 

_in Jesus. Only an ignorant or a perverse critivism will take this 
view. Bengel says, mighty works could not be done, because the 
peopie were unable to receive them. Calvin says, *Tnbelievers do, 
as much as in them lieth, hold back the hand of God by their 
‘obstinacy; not that God is overcome as an inferior, but because they 


permit him not to show his power.” Grotius, with his usual acumen, 
says, that by “could not” here he thinks is meant that disposition 
in Christ which prevented him from doing many miracles at Nazareth. 
Christ, who had full power of working miracles, was hindered from 
exercising it here, not through hatred of men, but of most per. 
tinacious incredulity. It may be noted, also, that in other languages 
“cannot” is applied to moral inability and resolves. 

vi. 13 On the words “anointed with oil” Grotius says, “ After 
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because this prophet tormented them; the head is made a present of to the 

damsel, and by te to her mother, ver. 28. 2. That John Baptist’s sacred 

college is all in tears; the disciples of John little thought of this, but when 

they “heard of it, they came and tuok up the” neglected “corpse, and laid it 

in a tomb;” where Hered, if he had pleased, might have found it, when he 

een himself with the faney, that John Baptist was “risen from the 
ead.’ 


30 And the apostles gathered themselves together 
unto Jesus, and told him all things, both what the 
liad done, and what they had taught. 31 And he 
said unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place, and rest a while: for there were many 
coming and going, and they had no leisure so much 
as to eat. 32 And they departed into a desert place 
by ship privately. 33 And the people saw them 
departing, and many knew him, and ran afoot thither 
out of all cities, and outwent them, and came toge- 
ther unto him. 384 And Jesus, when he came out, 
saw much people, and was moved with compassion 
toward them, because they were as sheep not having 
ashepherd: and hebegan to teach them many things. 
35 And when the day was now far spent, his disci- 
ples came unto him, and said, This is a desert place, 
and now the time zs far passed: 386 Send them 
away, that they may go into the country round about, 
and into the villages, and buy themselves bread: for 
they have nothing to eat. 37 He answered and said 
unto them, Give ye them to eat. And they say 
unto him, Shall we go and buy two hundred penny- 
worth of bread, and give them toeat? 388 Hesaith 
unto them, How many loaves have ye? go and see. 


EASTERN LOAVES. 

And when they knew, they say, Five, and two fishes. 
39 And he commanded them to make all sit down b 
companies upon the green grass. 40 And they sat 
down in ranks, by hundreds, and by fifties. 41 And 
when he had taken the five loaves and the two fishes, 
he looked up to heaven, and blessed, and brake the 
loaves, and gave them to his disciples to set before 
them; and the two fishes divided he among them 
all. 42 And they did all eat, and were filled. 43 
And they todk up twelve baskets full of the frag- 
ments, and of the fishes. 44 And they that did eat 
of the loaves were about five thousand men. 


In these verses we have, 

1. The return of the apostles to Christ, whom he had sent forth, ver. 7, to 
preach and work miracles. They had dispersed themselves into several 
quarters of the country for some time; but when they had made good their 
several appointments, ie consent they “‘ gathered themselves together” to 
compare notes, and came to Jesus, the centre of their unity, to give him an 
account of what they had done pursuant to their commission, as the servant 
that was sent to invite to the feast, and had received answers from the guests, 
caine and “shewed his lord all these things;” so did the apostles here, they 
“told him all things, both what they had done, and what they had taught.” 
Ministers are accountable, both for what they do, and for what they teach; 
and must both watch over their own souls, and watch for the sonls of others, 
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as those that must give account, //eb. xiii. 17. Let them not either do an 
thing, or teach any thing, but what they are willing should be related an 
repeated to the Lord Jesus. It is a comfort to faithful ministers, when the 
can appeal to Christ concerning their doctrine and manner of life, both whic 
perhaps have been misrepresented by men; and he gives them leave to be free 
with him, and to lay open their case before him, to tell him all things, what 
treatment they have met with, what success, and what disappointment. 

Il. The tender care Christ took for their repose, after the fatigue they had 
had, ver. 31: “ He said unto them,” perceiving them to be almost spent, and 
out of breath, “Come ye yourselves apart, into a desert place, and rest a 
while.” It should seem that John’s disciples came to Christ with the mournful 
tidings of their master’s death, much about the same time that his own disckples 
came to him with the report of their negotiation. Note, Christ takes cogniz- 
ance of the frights of some, and the toils of others of his disciples, and provides 
suitable relief for both; rest for those that are tired, and refuge for those that 
are terrified. With what kindness and compassion doth Christ say to them, 
“Come and rest.” Note, The most active servants of Christ cannot be always 
upon the stretch of business, but have bodies that require some relaxation, 
some breathing time; we shall not be able to serve God without ceasing, day 
and night, till we come to heaven, where they never rest from praising him, 
Rev. iv. 8. And the Lord is for the body; considers its frame, and not only 
allows it time for rest, but puts it in mind of resting: “Come, my people, 
enter thou into thy chambers.” “ Return to thy rest.” And those that work 
diligently and faithfully may cheerfully retire to rest. “The sleep of the 
labouring man is sweet.” But observe, 1. Christ calls them to come them- 
selves apart; for if they had any body with them, they would have something 
to say, or something to do, for their good; if they must rest, they must be 
alone. 2. He invites them, not to some pleasant country seat, where there were 
fine buildings, and fine gardens, but “into a desert place,” where the accom- 
modations were yore poon, and which was fitted by nature only, not by art, for 
quietness and rest. ut it was of a piece with all the other circumstances he 
was in; no wonder that he, who had but aship for his preaching-place, had but 
a desert for his resting-place. 3. He calls them only to rest a while; they must 
not expect to rest long, only to get breath, and then go to work again. There ig 
no remaining rest for the people of God, till they come to heaven. 4. Thereason 
given for this, is not so much because they had been in constant work, but 
because they now were in a corstant hurry; so that they had not their work 
in any order, “for there were many coming and going, and they had no leisure 
so much as to eat.” Let but proper time be set and kept for every thing, and 
a great deal of work may be done with a great deal of ease; but if people are 
continually “ coming and going,” and no rule or method be observed, a little 
work will not be done without a deal of trouble. 5. They withdrew accord- 
ingly by ship, not crossing the water, but making a coasting voyage to the 
desert of Bethsaida, ver. 32. Goin by water was much less toilsome than 
going by land would have been. They went away privately, that they might 

e by themselves. ‘The most public persons cannot but wish to be private 


| sometimes. 


ILl. The diligence of the people to follow him. It was rude to do so, when 
he and his disciples were desirous for such good reason to retire; and yet they 
are not blamed for it, nor bid to go back, but bid weleome. Note, A failure in 


' good manners will easily be excused in those who follow Christ, if it be but 


made up in a fulness of good affections. They followed him of their own 
accord, without being called upon. Here is no time set, no meeting appointed, 
no bell tolled, yet they thus “ ly like a cloud, and as doves to their windows.’ 
They followed him “out of the cities,” quitted their houses and shops, their 
callings and affairs, to hear him preach. They followed him “afoot,” though 
he was gone by sea; and so to try them, seemed to put a slight upon them, and 
to endeavour to shake them off, yet they stuck to him. They “ran afoot,” and 
made such haste, as that they “ outwent ” the disciples, “and came together to 
him,” with an appetite to the Word of God. Nay, they followed him, though 
it were into a desert place, despicable, and inconvenient. ‘The presence of 


, Christ will turn a wilderness into a paradise. 


IV. The entertainment Christ gave them, ver. 34: “ When he saw much peo- 
ple,” instead of being moved with displeasure, because they disturbed him 
when he desired to be private, as many a man, many a good man, would have 
been, he “ was moved with compassion towards them,” and looked upon them 
with concern, “ because they were as sheep having no shepherd ;” they seemed 
to be well inclined, and manageable as sheep, and willing to be taught, but 
they had “no shepherd;” none to lead and guide them in the right way, none 
to feed them with good doctrine; and therefore, in compassion to them, he 
not only “healed their sick,” as it is in Matthew, but he taught “them many 
things, and we may be sure they were all true and good, and fit for them to 
earn. 

V. The provision he made for them all. All his hearers he generously made 
his guests, and treated them at a splendid entertainment; so it might truly be 
called, because a miraculous one. 

1. The disciples moved that they should be sent home. “ When the day was 
now far spent,” and night drew on, they said, “This is a desert place, and much 
time is now passed, send them away to buy bread,” ver. 35, 36. This the dis- 
ciples suggested to Christ, but we do not find that the multitude themselves 
did. They did not say, ‘Send us away; no, not though they could not but be 
hungry, for they “esteemed the words of Christ’s mouth more than their ne- 
cessary food,” and forgat themselves when shey were hearing him; but the 
disciples thought it would be a kindness to them to dismiss them. Note, 
Willing minds will do more, and hold out longer, in that which is good, than 
one would expect from them, : 

2. Christ ordered that they should all be fed, ver. 37: “ Give ye them to eat.” 
Though their crowding after him and his disciples hindered them from eating, 
ver. 31, yet he would not therefore, to be even with them, send them awa 
fasting ; but, to teach us to be kind to those who are rude to us, he ordere 
provision to be made for them; that bread which Christ and his disciples toox 
with them into the desert, that they might make a quiet meal of it for them- 
selves, he will have them to partake of. ‘Chus was he “ given to hospitality.” 
They attended on the spiritual food of his word, and then he took eare they 
should not want corporal food. ‘The way of duty, as it is the way of safety, so 
it is the way to aie . Let God alone to fill the pools with rain from heaven, 
and so to make a well even in the valley of Baca, for those that are going Sion- 
wards, from strength to strength, Ps.lxxxiv.6, 7. Providence not tempted, but 
duly trusted, never yet failed any of God’s faithful servants, but has refreshed 
many with seasonable and surprising relief. It has often been seen in “the 
mount of the Lord, Jehovah-jireh,” that “the Lord will provide” for those 
that wait onhim. Soe es 4 es 

3. The disciples objected against it as impracticable; “Shall we go and buy two 
hundred pennyworth of bread, and give them to eat?” Thus, through the 
weakness of faith, instead of waiting for directions from Christ, they perplex 
the cause with projects of their own. It was a question whether they had 
two hundred pence with them, and whether the country would of a sudden 
afford so much bread if they had, and whether that would suffice so great a. 


the ancient manner of the Hebrews, who, as they were accustomed to 
add the imposition of hands to prayers offered for any one, so they 
anointed with oil the sick for whom they prayed, in hope of 
obtaining from God alleviation and happiness, which the oil 
signified.” It was, therefore, an emblematic action. 

vi. 16. “John, whom i beheaded, is risen from the dead,” is the 
seating of several ancient authorities, and adopted by Tischendorf 
and others. 
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vi. 20. For “observed him,” we may adopt Alford’s suggestion, 
and render “ kept him safe,” imprisoned him in order to protect him. 
vi. 21. “ Convenient” is a fair rendering of the Greek, but con- 
venient for whom or what? It may be convenient or opportune for 
Herodias, who contemplated revenge. This view is taken by some 
older as well as more recent critics, and is probably correct. For 


“chief estates of Galilee,” read “chief men of Galilee.’ Why they were 4 


specially invited is mere matter of conjecture. Herod had a residence 
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rompany ; but thus Moses objected, Num. xi. 22, “Shall the flocks or herds be 
alain for them?” Christ would let them see their folly in forecasting for 
themselves, that they might put the greater value upon his provision for them, 

4. Christ effected it to universal satisfaction. ‘hey had brought with them 
five loaves, for the victualling of their ship, and two fishes, perhaps they 
had caught as they came along, and that is the bill of fare. This was but a 
little for Christ and his disciples, and yet this they must give away, as the 
widow her two mites, and the churches of Macedonia’s deep poverty abounded 
to the riches of their liberality. We often find Christ entertained at other 
pues tables, dining with one friend, and supping with another, but here we 

ave him supping a great many at his own charge, which shews, that when 
others “ministered to him of their substance,” it was not because he could not 
supply himself otherwise. If he were hungry, he needed not tell them, but it 
was a piece of humiliation he was pleased to submit to; nor was it agreeable 
to the intention of miracles that he should work them for himself. Observe, 

Ist. The provision was ordinary. Here were no rarities, no varieties, though 
Christ, if he had pleased, could have furnished his table with them. But thus 
he would teach us to be content with food convenient for us, and not be desir- 
ous of dainties. If we have for necessity, it is no matter though we have not 
for delicacy and curiosity. God in love gives meat for our hunger, but in 
wrath gives meat for our Indtit Ps. \xxviii. 18. The promise to them that fear 
the Lord is, that verily they shall be fed: he doth not say they shall be feasted. 
If Christ and his disciples took up with mean things, sure we may. 2nd. The 
guests were orderly; for they “sat down by companies upon the green grass,” 
ver. 39; they “ sat down in ranks by hundreds and by fifties,” ver. 40; that the 
provision might the more easily and regularly be distributed among them; for 
God is the God of order, and not of confusion. Thus care was taken that 
every one shonld have enough, and none be overlooked, nor any have more 
than was fitting. 3rd. A blessing was craved upon the meat; “He looked up 
to heaven, and blessed.” Christ did not call one of his disciples to crave a 
blessing, but did it himself. ver. 41; and by virtue of this blessing the bread 
strangely multiplied, and so did the fishes, for “they did all eat and were 
filled,” though they were to the number of five thousand, ver. 42,44. This mi- 
rocle was significant, and shews that Christ came into the world to be the great 
feeder, as well as the great healer; not only to restore, but to preserve and 
nourish spiritual life; and in him there is enough for all that come to him, 
enough to fill the soul, to fill the treasures; none are sent empty away from 
Christ, but those that come to him full of themselves. 4th. Care was taken of 
the fragments that remained, with which they filled twelve baskets. Though 
Christ had bread enough at command; he would hereby teach us not to make 
waste of any of God’s good creatures, remembering how many there are that 
do want, and that we know not, but we may some time or other want such 
fragments as we throw away. 


45 And straightway he constrained his disciples 
to get into the ship, and to go to the other side be- 
fore unto Bethsaida, while he sent away the people. 
46 And when he had sent them away, he departed 
into a mountain to pray. 47 And when even was 
come, the ship was in the midst of the sea, and he 
alone on the land. 48 And he saw them toiling in 
rowing ; for the wind was contrary unto them: and 
about the fourth watch of the night he cometh unto 
them, walking upon the sea, and would have passed 
by them. 49 But when they saw him walking upon 
the sea, they supposed it had been a spirit, and cried 
out: 50 For they all saw him, and were troubled. 
And immediately he talked with them, and saith 
unto them, Be of good cheer: it is I; be not afraid. 
51 And he went up unto them into the slip; and 
the wind ceased: and they were sore amazed in them- 
selves beyond measure, and wondered. 52 For they 
considered not the miracle of the loaves: for their 
heart was hardened. 53 And when they had passed 
over, they came into the land of Gennesaret, and 
drew to the shore. 54 And when they were come 
out of the ship, straightway they knew him, 55 
And ran through that whole region round about, 
and began to carry about in beds those that were 
sick, where they heard he was. 56 And whither- 
soever he entered, into villages, or cities, or country, 
they laid the sick in the streets, and besought hin 
that they might touch if it were but the border of 
his garment: and as many as touched him were 


made whole. 


This passage of story we had, Mat. xiv. 22, &c., only what was there related 
concerning Peter is omitted. ere we have, — ‘ veces: 
First. The dispersing of the assembly. Christ “ constrained his disciples” to 


go before by ship to Bethsaida, intending to follow them, as they supposed by 
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| land. The people were loath to scatter, so that it cost him some time and 
to send them away. For now they had got a good supper, they were in no 
haste to leave him. ut as long as we are here in this world, we have no con- 
tinuing city, no, not in communion with Christ. ‘The everlasting feast is 

reserved for the future state. 
Secondly. Christ “departed into a mountain to pray.” Observe, 1. He 
his hands, yet he was 
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prayed; though he had so much preaching work upon 
much in prayer; he prayed often, and prayed long, which is an encouragement 
to us to depend upon that intercession he is making for us at the right hand 
of the Father, that continual intercession. 2. He went alone to pray; though 
he needed not to retire for the avoiding either of distraction or of ostentation 3; 
cy to set us an example, and to encourage us in our secret addresses to God, 
he prayed alone; and for want of a closet, went up into a mountain to pray. 
A goo man is never less alone than when alone with God. 

Thirdly. The disciples were in distress at sea; “the wind was contrary,’ 
ver. 48; so that they toiled in rowing, and could not get forward. This was 
a specimen of the hardships they were to expect, when hereafter he should 
send them abroad to preach the Gospel; it would be like sending them to sea 
at this time, with the wind in their teeth: they must expect to toil in rowing, 
they must work hard to strive against so strong a stream; they must likew.se 
expect to be tossed with waves, to be persecuted by their enemies; and by 
exposing them now, he intended to train them up for such difficulties, that they 
might learn to endure hardness. ‘The church is often like a ship at sea, tossed 
with tempests, and not comforted; we may have Christ for us, and yet wind 
and tide against us; but it is a comfort to Christ’s disciples in a storm, that 
their Master is in the heavenly mount interceding for them. 

Fourthly. Christ made them a kind visit upon the water. He could have 

checked the winds where he was, or have sent an angel to their relief; but he 
chose to help them in the most endearing manner possible, and therefore came 
to them himself. 
H wl He did not come till the “fourth watch of the night,” not till after three 
o’clock inthe morning ; but then he came. Note, If Christ’s visits of his people 
be deferred long, yet at length he will come; and their extremity is his oppor- 
tunity to appear for them so much the more seasonably. Though the salvation 
tarry, yet we must wait for it; at the end it shall speak, in the fourth watch of 
the night, and not lie. 

2. He came walking upon the waters. The sea was now tossed with waves, 
and yet Christ came walking upon it; for though the “ floods lift up their voice, 
the Lord on high is mightier,” Ps. xciii. 3, 4. No difficulties can obstruct Christ’s 
gracious appearances for.his people, when the set time is come. He will either 
Rad on foxes a way through the most tempestuous sea for ‘their deliverance, 

s. xlii. 7, 8. 

3. He “ would have passed by them,” that is, he set his face, and steered his 
course, as if he would have gone farther, and took no notice of them; this he 
did to awaken them to call to him. Note, Providence, when it is acting de- 
signedly and directly for the succour of God’s people, yet sometimes seems as 
if it were giving them the go-by, and regarded not their case They thought he 
would, but we may be sure he would not have passed by the m. 

4. They were frightened at the sight of him, supposing him to have been an 
apparition : “they all saw him, and were troubled,” ver. 50, thinking it had been 
some demon, or evil genius, that haunted them, and raised this storm. We often 
perplex and frighten ourselves with phantasmis, the creatures of our own fancy 
and imagination. 

5. He encouraged them, and silenced their fears, by making himself known to 
' them; he talked familiarly with them, saying, “ Be of good cheer: it is 1; be not 
| afraid.” Note, Ist. We know not Christ till he is pleased to reveal himself to 
us. ‘It is 1; 1, your Master; I, your friend; I, your Redeemer and Saviour. 
It is I, that came to a troublesome earth, and now to a tempestuous sea, to look 
after you.” 2nd. The knowledge of Christ as he is in himself, and near to us, 
is enough to make the disciples of Christ cheerful even in a storm, and no longer 
fearful. “If it beso, why am I thus?” If it is Christ that is with thee, “be 
of good cheer, be not afraid.” Our fears are soon satisfied if our mistakes be 
but_rectitied, especially our mistakes concerning Christ: see Gen. xxi. 19; 
2 Kin. vi. 15—17. Christ’s presence with us in a stormy day is enough to make 
us of good cheer, though ciouds and darkness be round about us. He said, 
“It is 1.” He doth not tell them who he was, that needed not; they knew his 
voice, as the sheep know the voice of their own shepherd, Jno. x. 4. How 
readily doth the spouse say once and again, “It is the voice of my beloved,” 

Jant. ii. 8; v- 2. He said, eyw eur, “I am he;” or, ‘I am;’ it is God’s name 
when he comes to deliver Israel, Hz. iii. 14; so it is Christ’s, now he comes to 
deliver his disciples. When Christ said to those that came to apprehend him 
by force, “I am he,” they were struck down by it, Jno, xviii. 6. When he saith 
to those that come to apprehend him by faith, “‘ 1 am he,” they are raised up by 
it, and comforted. 

. “He went up to them into the ship,” embarked in the same bottom with 
them, and so made them perfectly easy. Let them but have their Master with 
them, and all is well. And as soon as he was come into the ship, “ the wind 
ceased.” In the former storm that they were in, it is said, “ He arose, and 
rebuked the winds, and said to the sea, Peace, be still,” ch. iv. 39; but here 
we read of no such formal command given, only the wind ceased all of a sudden. 
Note, Our Lord Jesus will be sure to do his own work always effectually, 
though not always alike solemnly, and with observation. Though we hear not 
the command given, yet if thus the wind cease, and we have the comfort ofa 
calm, say it is Rebate Christ is in the ship, and his decree is gone forth or ever 
we are aware, Cunt. vi. 12. When we come with Christ to heaven the wind 
ceaseth presently ; there are no storms in the upper region. 

7. They were more surprised and astonished at this miracle than did become 
them, and there was that at the bottom of their astonishment which was really 
culpable. ‘‘ They were sore amazed in themselves,” were in a perfect ecstasy, 
as if it were a new and unaccountable thing, as if Christ had never done the 
like before, and they had no reason to expect he should do it now, ‘They ought 
to admire the power of Christ, and to be confirmed hereby in their belief of his 
being the Son of God; but what needed all this confusion about it? It was 
because “ they considered not the miracle of the loaves;” had they given that 
its due weight, they would not have been so much surprised at this; for his 
multiplying the bread was as great an instance of his power as his walking on 
the water. They were strangely stupid and unthinking, and “ their heart was 
hardened,” or else they would not fave thought it a thing incredible that 
Christ should command a calm. It is for want of a right understanding of 
Christ’s former works that we are transported at the thought of his present 
works, as if there never were the like before. ; 

Fifthly. When they came to the land of Gennesaret, which lay between 
Bethsaida and Capernaum, the people bid them very welcome. The men of 
that place presently knew Jesus, ver. 54, and knew what mighty works he did 
wherever he came, what an universal healer he was ; they knew likewise that 
he used to stay but a little while at a place, and therefore they were con- 
cerned to improve the opportunity of this kind visit he made them: “they ran 
“through that whole region round about,” with all possible expedition, and 


» 


at Tiberias, but the death of John is rightly placed at Macherus, 
east of the Jordan, and recently identified. 

vi. 30—44. This narrative is one which is repeated in all the four 
Gospels, but with characteristic differences. Professor Bleek thought 
Mark wrote after the Gospel of John was written and published, and 
relies on verse 37 of this passage for one of his proofs. Both John 
and Mark mention the two hundred pennyworth of bread, it is true, 
but the fact proves nothing for Dr. Bleek. 


vi. 33. For “afoot,” render “on land.” The words “and cama 
together unto him” are omitted by some of the best ancient MSS. 

vi. 34. For “and Jesus, when he came out, saw,” some good MSS, 
read, “‘and when he came out, he saw.” 

vi. 36. Instead of “buy themselves bread: for they have nothing 
to eat,” we may read, ‘‘ buy themselves sciaething to eat.” 

vi. 44, Ancient copies omit the word “about.” 

vi. 46. For “a mountain,” read “the mountain,” 
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sick,” and not able to go them- 
old when they hoped to get a 
as crowded with patients. In 
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“began to carry abont in beds those that were 
selves; there ies Be st See of aged Sigh e 
ver. 55. Let him go where he would, he was cr d S L 
the town in the Gitiéetin the villages about the cities, “ they laid the sick in 
the streets,” to be in his way, and begged leave for them to touch, if Sess 
but the border of his garment,” as the woman with the bloody issue did, by 
whom it should seem this method of application was first brought in, “and as 
many as touched were made whole.” We do not find that they were peers 
to be taught by him, only to be healed. If ministers could now ey pecples 
bodily diseases, what multitudes would attend them! but it 1s sad to thin 
how much more concerned the most of men are about their bodies than about 


their souls. 
CHAPTER VII. 


I. Christ’s dispute with the scribes and Pharisees about eating 
hands, ver. 1—13; and the needful instructions he pate ie 
eople upon that occasion, and farther explained to his disciples, ver. 14—23. . His 
eariag the woman of Canaan's daughter that was possessed, ver. 24—30. Il. The 
relief of a man that was deaf, and had an impediment in his speech, ver. 31—37. 


HEN came together unto 
him the Pharisees, and cer- 


In this chapter we have, 
meat with unwashen 
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| entered into the house from the people, his disciples 
asked him concerning the parable. 18 And he saith 
unto them, Are ye so without understanding also ? 
Do ye not perceive, that whatsoever thing from with- 
out entereth into the man, zt cannot defile him; 19 
Because it entereth not into his heart, but into the 
belly, and goeth out into the draught, purging all 
meats? 20 And he said, That which cometh out of 
the man, that defileth the man. 21 For from within, 
out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adul- 
teries, fornications, murders, 22 Thefts, covetous-— 
ness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, 


tain of the scribes, which 
came from Jerusalem. 2 


And when they saw some 
of his disciples eat bread 
with defiled, that is to say, 
with unwashen, hands, they 
found fault. 3 For the Pha- 
. risees, aud all the Jews, 
except they wash their hands oft, eat not, holding 
the tradition of the elders. 4 And when they come 
from the market, except they wash, they eat not. 
And many other things there be, which they have 
received to hold, as the washing of cups, and _ pots, 
brasen vessels, and of tables. 5 ‘Then the Pharisees 
and scribes asked him, Why walk not thy disciples 
according to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread 
with unwashen hands? 6 He answered and said 
unto them, Well hath Esaias prophesied of you 
hypocrites, as it is written, This people honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. 
7 Howbeit in vain do they worship me, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men. 8 For laying 
aside the commandment of God, ye hold the tradi- 
tion of men, as the washing of pots and cups: and 
many other such like things ye do. 9 And he said 
unto them, Full well ye reject the commandment of 
God, that ye may keep your own tradition. 10 For 
Moses said, Honour thy father and thy mother; and, 
Whoso curseth father or mother, let him die the 
death: 11 But ye say, If a man shall say to his 
father or mother, Jt is Corban, that is to say, a gift, 
by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me; he 
shall be free. 12 And ye suffer him no more to do 
ought for his father or his mother; 13 Making the 
word of God of none effect through your tradition, 
which ye have delivered: and many such like things 
do ye. 14 And when he had called all the people 
unto him, he said unto them, Hearken unto me every 
one of you, and understand: 15 There is nothin 
from without a man, that entering into him can defile 
him: but the things which come out of him, those 
are they that defile the mar, 16 If any man have 
ears to hear, let him hear. 17 And when he was 


vi. 49. The Greek word for “spirit” is phantasma, which signifies 
much the same as our word “apparition.” 

vi. 51. The words “‘ and wondered” occur in many MSS., but are 
omitted by some of the principal MSS. and editions. 

vi. 52. “They considered not the miracle of the loaves” is an in- 
exact rendering ; “they did not understand about the loaves.’ The 
expression, “their heart was hardened,” denotes that their sensi- 
bilities were slumbering and their perceptions unawakened 
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“luted, saying, “ Stan 


blasphemy, pride, foolishness: 23 All these evil 
things come from within, and defile the man. 


One great design of Christ’s coming was to set aside the ceremonial law 
which God made, and to put an end to it; to make way for which he begins 
with the ceremonial law which men had made, and added to the law of God’s 
making, and dischargeth his disciples from the obligation of that; which here 
he doth fully upon occasion of the offence which the Pharisees took at them for 
the violation of it. These Pharisees and scribes with whom he had this argu- 
ment are said to come from Jerusalem down to Galilee, fourscore or a hundred 
miles, to pick quarrels with our Saviour there, where they supposed him to 
have the greatest interest and reputation. Had they come so far to be taugh+ 
by him, their zeal had been commendable, but to come so far to oppose him 
and to check the progress of his Gos el, was great wickedness. It should 
seem that the scribes and Pharisees at Jerusalem pretended not only to a pre- 
eminence above, but to an authority over,.the country clergy; and therefore 
kept up their visitations, and sent inquisitors among them, as they did to John 
when he appeared, Jno. i. 19. Now in this passage we may observe, 

First. What the tradition of the elders was. By it all were enjoined to 
“wash their hands” before meat, a cleanly custom, and no harm in it; and yet, 
as such, to be over nice in it discovers too great a care about the body, which is 
of the earth; but they placed religion in it, and would not leave it indifferent, 
as it was in its own nature: people were at their liberty to do it or not to do 
it; but they interposed their authority, and commanded all to do it upon pain of 
excommunication. This they kept up as a tradition of the elders. The Papisis 
pretend a zeal for the authority and antiquity of the church and its canons, and 
talk much of councils ane fathers, when really it is nothing but a zeal for their 
oe wealth, interest, and dominion that governs them; and so it was with the 

arisees. 

We have here an account of the practice of the Pharisees and all-the Jews, 
ver. 3,4. 1. They washed their hands often; they washed them, mvyun. The 
eritics find a great deal of work about that word, some making it to note the 
frequency of their washing, so we render it; others think it signifies the pains 
they took in washing their hands; they washed with great care, they washed 
their hands to their wrists, so some: they lifted up their hands when t ey were 
wet, that the water might run to their elbows. 2. They particularly washed 
before they ate bread, that is, before they sat down to a solemn meal; for that 
was the rule: they must be sure to wash before they ate the bread on which 
they begged a blessing. ‘ Whosoever eats the bread over which they recite 
the benediction, Blessed be He that produceth bread, must wash his hands 
before and after,’ or else he was thought to be defiled. 3. They took special 
care, when they came in from the markets, to wash their hands; from the 
judgment halls, so some: it signifies any place of concourse, where there were 
people of all sorts, and it might be supposed some heathen, or Jews under a 
ceremonial pollution, by coming near to whom they thought themselves pol- 

d by thyself, come not near me, I am holier than thou,” 
Isa. \xv. 5. hey say the rule of the rabbins was, that if they washed their 
hands well in the morning the first thing they did, that would serve for all 
day, provided they kept alone; but if they went into company, they must not 
at their return either eat or pray till they had washed their hands. ‘Thus the 
elders gained a reputation among the people for sanctity, and thus they exer- 
cised and kept up an authority over their consciences. 4. They added to this 
the washing of cups, and pots, and brazen vessels, which they suspected had 
been made use of by heathens, or persons polluted; nay, and the very tables 
on which they ate their meat. There were many cases in which, by the law of 
Moses, washings were appointed, but they added to them, and enforced the 
observation of their own impositions as much as of God’s institutions. 

Secondly. What the practice of Christ’s disciples was. They knew what the 
law was, and the common usage; but they understood themselves so well that 
they would not be bound up by it. They “ate bread with defiled, that is, with 
unwashen hands,” ver. 2. Eating with unwashen hands, they called eating 
with defiled hands; thus men keep up their Superstitions vanities, by putting 
every thing into an ill name that contradicts them. The disciples knew (it is 

robable) that the Pharisees had their eye upon them, and yet they would not 
panious them by a compliance with their traditions, but took their liberty, as 
at other times, and ate bread with unwashen hands; and herein their right- 
eousness, however it might seem to come short, did really exceed that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, Mat. v. 20. 

Thirdly. The offence which the Pharisees took at this; “ they found fault,” 
ver. 2; they censured them as profane, and men of a loose conversation, or 
rather as men that would not submit to the power of the church to decree 
rites and ceremonies, and were therefore rebellious, factious, and schismatical. 
They brought a complaint against them to their Master, expecting that he 
should check them, and order them to conform; for they that are fond of their 
own inventions and impositions are commonly ready to appeal to Christ, as if 
he should countenance them, and as if his authority must interpose for tne 
enforcing of them, and the rebuking of those that do not comply with them. 
They do not ask, * Why do not thy disciples do as we do?’ though that was 
it they meant, coveting to make themselves the standard ; but, Why do not they 
“walk according to the tradition of the elders?” ver.5. To which it was 
easy to answer, that by receiving the doctrine of Christ they had “ more under- 
standing than all their teachers, yea, more than the ancients,” Ps. cxix. 99. 100. 

Fourthly. Christ’s vindication of them; in which, 
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vi. 56. “The streets” here should be “the market-places,” 
“The border” was rather the customary “fringe” attached to a 
Jewish dress. 

vii. 2. The words “they found fault” are omitted by various 
important MSS. and editions. If this reading is adopted, the third 
and fourth verses are treated as a parenthesis, so that verse 2 ends 
with a comma, and its “ when” answers to “then” of verse 5. 

vil. 3. The word “oft” may mean “again and again,” as though 
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1, He argues with the Pharisees concerning the authority by which this 
ceremony was imposed; and they were the fittest to be discoursed with con- 
cerning that, who were the great sticklers for it. But this he did not speak of 

ublicly to the multitude, (as appears by his calling the people to him, ver. 14,) 

est he should have seemed to stir them up to faction and discontent at their 
governors; but addressed it as a reproof to the persons concerned, for the rule , 
1s, suum cuique,—‘ let every one have his own.’ 

ist. He reproves them for their hypocrisy, in pretending to honour God, 
when really they had no such design, in their religious observances, ver. 6,7: 
“They honour me with their lips,” they he it is for the glory of God that 
they impose those things, to distinguish themselves from the heathen, but 
really their heart is far from God, and is governed by nothing but ambition 
and covetousness. hd would be thought hereby to appropriate themselves 
as a holy people to the Lord their God, when real i it is the farthest thing in 
their thought. They rested in the outside of all their religious exercises, and 
their hearts were not right with God in them; and this was worshipping God 
in vain, for neither was he pleased with such sham devotions, nor were they 
profited by them. ‘ ‘ 

2nd. He reproves them for placing religion in the inventions and injunctions 
of their elders and rulers. They taught “for doctrines the traditions of men;” 
when they should have been pressing upon people the great principles of reli- 
gion, they were enforcing the canons of their church, and judged of peoples 

eing Jews, or not, according as they did or did not conform to them, without 
any consideration had whether they lived in obedience in God’s laws or not. 
It was true there were divers washings imposed by the law of Moses, Heb. ix. 10, 
which were intended to signify that inward purification of the heart from 
worldly, fleshly lusts, which God requires as absolutely necessary to our com- 
munion with him; but instead of providing the substance, they presumptu- 
ously added to the ceremony, and were very nice in “ washing pots and cups;” 
and observe, he adds, “ many other such like things ye do,” ver. 8. Note, Super- 
stition is an endless thing. If one human invention and institution be admitted, 
though seemingly never so innocent, as this of washing hands, “behold, a troop 
comes,” a door is opened for “many other such like things.” 

3rd. He reproves them for “laying aside the commandment of God,” and 
overlooking that, not urging that im their preaching, and in their discipline 
conniving at the violation of that, as if that were no longer of force, ver. 8. 
Note, It is the mischief of impositions that too often they who are zealous for 
them have little zeal for the essential duties of religion, but can contentedly 
see them laid aside. Nay, they rejected “the commandment of God,” ver. 9. 
You do fairly disannul and abolish the commandment of God; and even by 
your traditions make “ the Word of God of none effect,” ver. 13. God’s statutes 
shall not only lie forgotten, as antiquated, obsolete laws, but they shall in effect 
stand repealed, that their traditions may take place. They were intrusted to 
expound the law, and to enforce it; and, under pretence of using that power, 
they violated the law, and dissolved the bonds of it—destroying the text with 
the comment. 

This he gives them a particular instance of, and a flagrant one: God com- 
manded children to honour their parents, not only by the law of Moses, but 
antecedent to that, by the law of nature; and whoso revileth, or speaketh evil 
of father or mother, “ let him die the death,” ver. 4. From whence it is easy to 
infer that it is the duty of children, if their parents be poor, to relieve them 
according to their ability ; and if those children are _-vorthy to die that curse 
their parents, much more those that starve them. But if a man will but con- 
form himself in all points to the tradition of the elders, sey will find him out 
an expedient by which he may be discharged from this obligation, ver. 11. If 
his parents be in want, and he has wherewithal to help them, but has no mind 
to do it, let him swear by the corban, that is, by the gold of the temple, and the 
gift mpon the altar, that his parents shall not be profited by him, that he will 
not relieve them; and if they ask any thing of him let him tell them this, and it 
‘is enough; as if by the obligation of this wicked vow, he had discharged him- 
self from the obligation of God’s holy law ; thus Dr. Hammond understands it. 
And it is said to be an ancient canon of the rabbins, ‘that vows take place in 
things commanded by the law, as well as in things indifferent ;’ so that if a 
man makes a vow which cannot be ratified without breaking a commandment, 
the vow must be ratified, and the commandment violated; so Dr. Whitby. 
Such doctrine as this the papists teach, discharging children from all obliga- 
tion to their parents by their monastical vows, and their entrance into religion 
as they call it. He concludes, and “ many such like things do ye.” Where will 
men stop when once they have made the Word of God give way to their tra- 
dition? These eager imposers of such ceremonies, at first only made light of 
God’s commandments, in comparison with their traditions, but afterwards 
made void God’s commandments, if they stood in competition with them, And 
all this, in effect, Isaiah prophesied of them; what he said of the hypocrites of 
his own day, was applicable to the scribes and Pharisees, ver. 6. ote, When 
we see and complain of the wickedness of the present times, yet we do not 
inquire wisely of that matter, if we say that all the former days were better 
than these, #cel. vii. 10. The worst of hypocrites and evil doers have had 
their predecessors. } ‘ ; 

2. He instructs the people concerning the principles upon which this cere- 
mony was grounded; and it was requisite that this part of his discourse should 
be public, for it related to daily practice, and was designed to rectify a great 
mistake which the people were led into by their elders; he therefore “ called 
the people unto him,” ver. 14, and bade them “hear and understand.” Note, It 
1s not enough for the common people to hear, but they must understand what 
they hear. When Christ would run down the tradition of the Pharisees about 
washing before meat, he strikes at the opinion which was the root of it. Note, 
Corrupt customs are best cured by rectifying corrupt notions. Now that 
which he goes about to set them right in is, what the pollution is which we are 
in danger of being damaged by, ver. 15. 1st. Not by the meat we eat, though 
it be eaten with unwashen hands, that is but from without, and goes through 
aman. But, 2nd. It is by the breaking out of the corruption that is in our 
hearts ; the mind and conscience is defi ed, guilt is contracted, and we become 
odious in the sight of God by that which comes out of us; our wicked thoughts 
and affections, words and actions, these defile us, and these only; our care 
must therefore be to wash our hearts from wickedness. 

3. He gives his disciples, in private, an explication of the instructions he gave 
the people. They asked him when they had him by himself “concerning the 
parable,” ver. 17; for to them it seems it was a parable. Now, in answer to 
their inquiry, Ist. He reproves their dulness: ‘‘ Are ye so without understand- 
ing alsoe” Are you dull also; as dullas the people that cannot understand, 
as dull as the Pharisees that will not? Are ye so dull? He doth not expect 
they should understand every thing ; but, Are you so weak as not to under- 
stand this? 2nd. He explains this truth to them, that they might perceive it, and 
then they would believe it, for it carried its own evidence along with it. Some 
truths prove themselves, if they be but rightly explained and apprehended. 
we understand the spiritual nature of God, and of his law, and what it is that 
is offensive to him, and disfits us for communion with him, we shall soon per- 
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ceive, First. That that which we eat and drink cannot defile us so as to call 
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for any religious washing ; it goes into the stomach, and passeth the several 
digestions and secretions that nature has - ointed, and what there may be in 
it that is defiling, it is voided and gone. “ Meats for the belly, and the belly 
for meats; but God shall destroy both it and them.” But, Secondly. 1t is that 
which comes out from the heart, the corrupt heart, that defiles us; as by the 
ceremonial law, whatsoever (almost) comes out of a man, defiles him, Lev. xv. 2; 
Deu. xxiii. 13; 80 what comes out from the mind of a man, is that which defiles 
him before God, and calls for a religious washing, ver. 21. “ From within, out 
of the heart of men,” which they boast of the goodness of, and think is the best 
part of them, thence that which defiles doth proceed, thence comes all the mis- 
chief; as a corrupt fountain sends forth corrupt streams, so doth a corrupt 
heart send forth corrupt reasonings, corrupt appetites and passions, and all 
those wicked words and actions which are produced by them. Divers par- 
ticulars are instanced in, as in Matthew; we had one there which is not here, 
and that is false witness-bearing ; but here are seven mentioned here, to be 
added to those we had there. 1st. “ Covetousnesses,” for it is plural; mAcovefiac, 
“immoderate desires” of more of the wealth of the world, and the gratifications 
of sense, and still more, still crying, Give, give. Hence we read of a heart 
“exercised with covetous practices,” 2 Pet, ii. 14 2nd, ‘* Wickedness,” rovnpiuc, 
malice, and hatred, and ill-will, a desire to do mischief, and a delight in mi-- 
chief done. 3rd. ‘‘ Deceit,” which is wickedness covered and disguised, that it 
may be the more securely and effectually committed. 4th. ‘‘ Lasciviousness,” 
that filthiness and foolish talking which the apostle condemns; the eye full of 
adultery, and all wanton dalliances, 5th, The ‘‘evil eye,” that is, the envious 
eye, and the covetous eye, grudging others the good we give them, or do for 
them, Pr. xxiii. 6; or grieving at the good they door enjoy. 6th. ‘ Pride,” 
ixepnpava, exalting ourselves in our own conceit above others, and looking 
down with scorn and contempt upon others. 7th, ‘‘ Foolishness,” agpoovvn, im- 
observa inconsideration; some understand it especially of vain-glorivus 
boasting, which St. Paul calls foolishness, 2 Cor. xi. 1, 19, because it is here 
joined with pride. I rather take it for that rashness in speaking and acting 
which is the cause of so much evil. Ill thinking is put first, as that which is 
the spring of all our commissions; and unthinking put last, as that which is 
the spring of all our omissions. Of all these he concludes, ver. 23, First. That 
they “come from within,” from the corrupt nature, the carnal mind, the evil 
treasure in the heart. Justly it is said that the “ inward part is very wickedness,” 
it must needs be so, when all this comes from within. Secondly. That “they 
defile the man ;” they render a man unfit for communion with God ; they, bring 
a stain upon the conscience; and, if not mortified and rooted out, will shut men 
out of the new Jerusalem, into which no unclean thing shall enter. 


24 And from thence he arose, and went into the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon, and entered into an 
house, and would have no man know zt: but he 
could not be hid. 25 For a certain woman, whose 
young daughter had an unclean spirit, heard of him, 
and came and fell at his feet: 26 The woman was 
a Greek, a Syrophenician by nation; and she be- 
sought him that he would cast forth the devil out ot 
her daughter. 27 But Jesus said unto her, Let the 
children first be filled: for it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread, and to cast it unto the dogs. 28 
And she answered and said unto him, Yes, Lord: 
yet the dogs under the table eat of the children’s 
crumbs. 29 And he said unto her, For this saying 
go thy way ; the devil is gone out of thy daughter. 
30 And when she was come to her house, she found 
the devil gone out, and her daughter laid upon the 


bed. 


See here, I. How humbly Christ was pleased to conceal himself. Never mun 
was so cried up as he was in Galilee; and therefore to teach us, though uot to 
decline any opportunity of doing good, ee not to be fond of popular applause, 
“he arose from thence and went into the borders of ‘Tyre and Sidon,” where 
he was little known, and there he entered, not into a synagogue, or place of 
concourse, but into s prvaw house, and he “ would have no man know it,” 
because it was foretold concerning him, “he shall not strive nor cry, neither 
shall his voice be heard in the streets.” Not but that he was willing to preach 
and heal here as well as in other places, but for this he would be sought unto 
Note, As there is a time to appear, so there is a time to retire; or, he would 
not be known, because he was upon the borders of Tyre and Sidon, among 
Gentiles, to whom he would not be so forward to shew himself, as to the 
tribes of Israel, whose glory he was to be. 

. How graciously he was pleased to manifest himself notwithstanding. 
Though he would not carry a harvest of miraculous cures into those parts yet 
it should seem he came on purpose to drop a handful, to let fall this one which 
we have here an account of “ He could not be hid;” for though a candle may 
be put under a bushel, the sun cannot. Christ was too well known to be long 
tncognito,—‘ unknown,’ any where; the oil of gladness which he was anointed 
with, like the ointment of the right hand, would betray itself, and fill the house 
with its odours. Those that had only heard his fame, could not converse with 
him but they would soon say, This must be Jesus. Now observe, 

First. The application made to him by a poor woman in distress and trouble, 
She was a Gentile, a Greek, a stranger to the commonwealth of Israel, an 
alien to the covenant of promise; she was, by extraction, a Syrophenician, and 
not in any degree proselyted to the Jewish religion; she had a daughter, a 
young daughter, that was possessed with the devil. How many and grievous 
are the calamities that young children are subject to! Her address was 
1. Very humble pressing, and importunate; she “ heard of him, and came an 
fell at his feet.” Note, Those that would obtain mercy from Christ, must 
throw themselves at his feet, that is, must refer themselves to him, humble 
| themselves before him, and give up themselves to be ruled by him. Christ 
' never put any from him that fell at his feet, which a poor trembling soul may 


one splash of water would not satisfy them, Others explain the 
word to mean “diligently,” “rubbing them with the fist,” “as far 
as the elbow,” &c. The English version is the same as the Vulgate. 

vii. 4. The Greek words for “ wash” and “ washing” in this verse 
are “ baptise” and “ baptisms,” but they are rightly translated. The 
allusion is to the numerous lustrations or purifications which the 
ceremouialism of the Pharisees required. According to Lightfoot, 
these purifications could be effected in different ways. 
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vii. 8. Some early copies and other authorities omit the words 
rendered “‘as the washing of pots and cups: and many other such 
like things ye do;” so the Sinaitic, Vatican, &c. The words appear 
in the Alexandrian and Cambridge MSS., the clauses of the verse 
being inverted in the latter. 

vii. 11. The sense of the latter clause is, “whatever thou mightest 
have been profited by from meis Corban,” i.¢., “a gift or oblation.” 
The man who did not wish to render aid to his parents had only to 
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do that has not boldness ana confidence to throw itself into his arms. 
was very particular; she tells him whe at she wanted; Christ gave poor suppli- 
valits leave to be thus free with him; “she besoug ht him that he would cast 
Note, The greatest blessing we 


At 


forth the devil out of her daughter,” ver. 26. 
ean ask of Christ for our children is, that he would break the power of Satan, 
that is, the power of sin, in their souls; and particularly, that he would cast 


forth the unclean spirit, that they may be temples of the Holy Ghost, and he 
may dwell in them. 

Secondly. The discouragement he gave to this address, ver. 27. 
her, “Let the children first be filled.” Let the Jews have all the miracles 
wrought for them that they have occasion for, who are in a particular manner 
God’s chosen people; and let not that which was intended for them be thrown 
to those who are not of God’s family, and who have not that knowledge of him, 
and interest in him, which they have, and who are as dogs in comparison of 
them, vile and profane; and who are as dogs to them, snarling at them, spiteful 
towards them, and ready to worry them. Note, aWhbie Christ knows the 

faith of poor supplicants to be strong, he sometimes delights to tr ne it, and put 
it to the stretch. But his saying, “Let the children first be filled, intimates 
that there was mercy in reserve for the Gentiles, and not far off; for the Jews 
began already to be surfeited with the Gospel of Christ, and some of them had 
desired him to depart out of their coasts. The children begin to play with 
their meat, and their leavings, their loathings, would be a feast for the Gen- 
tiles. The apostles went by this rule, “Let the children first be filled ;” let 
the Jews have the first offer, cand if their full souls loathe this honeycomb, 

“Lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 

Thirdly. The turn she gave to this word of Christ, which made a 
and her improvement of it to make for her, ver. 28. She said, ‘ 
* | own it is true that the children’s bread ought not to be east to che dogs, but 
they were never denied the crumbs of that bread; nay, it belongs to them, 
and they are allowed a place under the table, that they may he ready to receive 
them. ask not for a loaf, no, nor for a morsel, only for a crumb; do not 
refuse me that.’ This she speaks, not as undervaluing the mercy, or ‘making 
light of it in itself, but magnifying the abundance of miraculous cures with 

which she heard the Jews were feasted, in comparison with which a single 
cure was but asacrumb. ‘Gentiles do not come in crowds, as the Jews do; 
Il come alone.’ Perhaps she had heard of Christ’s feeding five thousand lately 
at once, after which, even when they had gathered up the fragments, there 
could not but be some crumbs left for the dogs. 

Fourthly. The grant Christ thereupon made of, wher request: Is she thus 
humble, thus earnest? “ For this saying go thy way,” thou shalt have what thou 
camest for, ‘‘ the devil is gone out of thy daughter,” ver.29. This encourageth 
us to pray, and not to faint ; to continue instant in Phot hy not doubting but to 
prevail at last; the vision at the erd shall speak and not lie. Christ’s saying it 
was done did it effectually, as at other times his saying, “Let it be done;’ 
for, ver. 20, she came to her house, depending upon the word of Christ that her 
daughter was healed; and so she found it; the devil was gone out. Note, 
Christ can conquer Satan at a distance; and it was not only when the demo- 
niacs saw him that they yielded to his power, as ch. iil. 11 but when they saw 
him not; for the Spirit of the Lord is not bound or bounded. She found her 
daughter not in any toss or agitation, but very quietly laid on the bed, and 
reposing her rself, waiting for her mother’s return to rejoice with her, that she 
was so finely well. 


31 And again, departing from the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon, he came unto the sea of Galilee, through 


He said unto 


ainst her, 
es, Lord,’ 


THE COASTS OF TYRE AND SIDON, 


the midst of the coasts of Decapolis. 82 And the 
bring unto him one that was deaf, and had an im- 
pediment i in his speech ; and they beseech him to 
put his hand.upon him. 33 And he took him aside 
from the multitude, and put his fingers into his ears, 
and he spit, and fonehed his tongue; 34 And eee 
ing up to heaven, he sighed, and saith unto him, 
Jiphphatha, that is, Be opened. 35 And straight- 
way his ears were opened, and the string of his 
tongue was loosed, and he spake plain. 36. And he 
charged them Heep they should fell no man: but the 
more he charged them, so much the more a great 


dedicate to God what would have been useful to them, and was Jplicata, $0 God, what sould. have ‘boonsqinatnl-tqudisacvmau dal 1 Tut Baae Saal aaa 


exonerated from blame by traditional interpretations and inventions, 
The words ‘‘ he shall be free” are added to the original. 

vii. 16. The words of this verse are not found in the Sinaitic and 
Vatican MSS., but are in the Alexandrian, the Cambridge, &e., as 
well as in the Syriac-Peshito and Philoxenian versions, the Latin 
Vulgate, &c. The verse is retained by very good modern editors 
and critics. 
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deal they published i; 37 And were beyond mea- 


sure astonished, saying, He hath done all things 
well: he maketh both the deaf to hear, and the 
dumb to speak. 


Our Lord Jesus seldom stayed long in a place, for he Label where his work 
lay, and attended the changes of it. When he had cured the woman of 
Canaan’s daughter, he had done what he had to do in that place, and therefore 
presently left those parts, and‘returned “to the sea of Galilee,” whereabout 
his usual residence was; yet did not come direct] thither, but fetched a com- 
pass “through the midst of the coasts of Decapolis,” which lay mostly on the 
other side Jordan: such long walks did our Lord Jesus. take, when he “ went 
about doing good.” Now here we have the story of a cure that Christ wrought, 
which is not recorded by any other of the evangelists; it is of one that was 
deaf and dumb. 

I. His case was sad, ver. 32. There were those that brought “to him one 
that was deaf,” some think born deaf, and then he must be dumb of course; 
others think by some distemper, or disaster, he was become deaf, or at least 
thick of hearing; and he “ had an impediment i in his speech.” He was poy:Aados ; 
some think he was quite dumb, others that he could not speak but with great 
difficulty to himself, and so as ‘scarcely to be understood by those that heard 
him; he was tongue-tied, so that he was perfectly unfit for conversation, and 
deprived both of the pleasure and of the profit of it; he had not the satisfac- 
tion either of hearing other people talk, or of telling his own mind. Let us take 
occasion from hence to give thanks to God for preserving to us Ma a of 
hearing, especially that we may be capable of hearing the word of G and 
the faculty of speech, especially that we may be capable of spenkitne qgane 
praises ; and let us look with compassion upon those that are deaf or dumb, 
and treat them with great tenderness. They that brou os this poor man to 
Christ, besought him that he would “ put his hand upon as the prophets 
did upon those whom they blessed in the name of the Lord: mie’ is not said they 
besought him to cure him, but “to put his hand upon him,” to take cognizance 
of his case, and put forth his power to do to him as he p leased. 

His cure was solemn, and some of the circumstances of it were singular. 

First. Christ “took him aside from the multitude,” ver. 33. Ordinarily he 
wrought his miracles publicly before all the people, to shew that they would 
bear the strictest scrutiny and inspection; but this he did gabe to shew 
that he did not seek his own glory, and to teach us to avoi every thing that 
savours of ostentation. Let us learn of Christ to be humble, and to do good 
where no eye sees but his that is all eye. 

Secondly. Heused more significant actions in the doing of this cure than usual. 
1. He “ put his fingers into his ears,” as if he would syringe them, and fetch out 
that which stopped them up. 2. He spit upon his own finger, and then “ touched 
his tongue,” as if he would moisten his mouth, and so loosen that with which 
his tongue was tied; these were no causes that could in the least contribute to 
his cure, but only signs of the exerting of that power which Christ had in him- 
self to cure him, for the encouraging his faith, and theirs that brought him. 
The application was all from himself, it was his own fingers that he put into 
his ears, and his own spittle that he put upon his tongue ; for he alone heals. 

Thirdly. He looked up to heaven, to give his Father the praise of what he 
did; for he sought his praise, and did his will, and, as Mediator, acted in de- 

pendence on him, and with an eye to him. Thus he signified that it was by a 

ivine power, a power he had as the Lord from heaven, and brought with him 
thence, that he did this; for the hearing ear, and the seeing eye, the Lord has 
made, and can remake, even both of them. He also her eby directed his patient. 
who could see, though he could not hear, to look up to heaven for relief. 
Moses, with his stammering tongue, is directed to look that way Ex. iv. 11. 

“Who hath made man’s mouth? or who maketh the dumb, r deaf, or the 
seeing, or blind? Have not I the Lord? 

Fourthly. He sighed; not as if el found any difficulty in working this 
miracle, or obtaining power to do it from his Father; but thus he expresseth 
his pity of the miseries of human life, and his sympathy with the afflicted in 
their afflictions, as one that was himself touched with the feeling of their in- 
firmities. And as to this man, he sighed, not because he was loath to do him 
this kindness, or did it with reluctancy ; but because of the many temptations 
which he would be exposed to, and the sins he would be in danger of, the 
tongue a after the restoring of his speech to him, which before he was free 
from. He had better be tongue-tied still, unless he have grace to keep his 
tongue e with a bridle, Ps. xxxix. 1. 

Fifthly. He said, “ Ephphatha, that is, Be opened.” This was nothing that 
looked like spell, or charm, such as they used that had familiar spirits, who 
peeped and muttered, Tsa. viii. 19. Christ speaks as one having authoritg’ and 
power went along with the word. “Be opened” served both parts of the’ cure; 
‘Let the ears be opened, let the lips be opened, let him hear and speak freely, 
and let the restraint be taken off,’ and the effect was answerable, ver, 353 

“*straightway his ears were opened, and the string of his tongue loosed,” and 
all was well; and happy he who, as soon as he had his hearing and speech, had 
the blessed Jesus so near him to converse with. 

Now this cure was, 1. A proof of Christ’s being the Messiah, for it was fore- 
told that by his power “the ears of the deaf should be unstopped, and the 
tongue of the dumb should be made to sing,” Jsa. xxxv. 5, 6. 2. It was a speci- 
men of the operations of his Gospel upon the minds of men. The great com- 
mand of the Gospel and grace of Christ to poor sinners is, “ Eph hatha, | a4 
opened.” Grotius applies it thus, that the internal impediments of the mind 
are removed by the Spirit of Christ, as those bodil Ee ate were by the 
word of his power. e opens the heart, as he did Lydia’s, and thereby opens 
the ear to receive the Word of God, *and opens the mouth in prayer and 

praises. 

Rees P He ordered it to be kept very private; but it was made very public. 

. It was his humility, that “he charged them they should tell no man,” ver. 36. 
Mone men will proclaim their own goodness, or at least desire that others 
should peo a but Christ, though he was himself in no danger of bein 
puffed up with t, yet, knowing that we are, would thus set us an example o 
self-denial, as in other thin 8, so especially in praise and applause. We should 
take pleasure i in doing good, but not in its being known. 2. It was their zeal, 
that though he charged them to say nothing of it, yet “they peoea it 
before Christ would have had it published; but they meant honestly, and 


therefore it is to be reckoned rather an act of ‘indiscretion than an act o dis- 
obedience, ver. 37. But they that told it, and they that heard it, ‘ “were beyond 
measure astonished,” they were 


Ureprepicows, ‘more than above measure ;’ 
exceedingly atfected with it, and this was said by every pete. it was the com=- 
mon veraict, “ He hath done all things well,” ver. 37; ereas there were 
those that hated and persecuted him as an evil-doer, they are ready to witness 
for him, not only that he bas done no evil, but that he has done a great deal of 
good. and bas done it well, modestly and humbly, and very aa ici Milli i ye en ieee and all 


vii. 19, The word “draught” here has the sense of “ draught- 
house” in 2 Kings x. 27; hence Robinson in his Lexicon, “a privy ;” 
others, “a sewer,” or - cesspool. This receptacle is represented as the 
purifier of all that is eaten; only because what the body cannot 
utilise is there deposited. 

vii. 26. The woman is called a Greek [Hellenis] as well as a 
Syrophenician. The former term may be used in the wider sense 
of Gentile, as often elsewhere in the New Testament, and hence in ~ 
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gratis, “ without money and without price,” which added to the lustre of his 
good works. “ He maketh both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak,” and 
that is well; it is well for them, it is well for their relations, to whom they had 
been a burthen; and therefore they are inexcusable who speak ill of him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In this chapter we have; I. Christ’s miraculous feeding four thousand with seven loaves | 


and a few small fishes, ver. 1—9. II. His refusing to give the Pharisees a sign from 
heaven, ver. 10—13, III. His cautioning his disciples to take heed of the leaven of 
Pharisaism, and Herodianism, ver. 14—21. JV. His giving sight to a blind man at 
Bethsaida, ver. 22—26. V. Peter's confession of him, ver. 27—30. VI. The notice he 
gave his disciples of his own approaching sufferings, ver. 31—33; and the warning he 
gave them to prepare for sufferings likewise, ver. 34—38. 


being very great, and having 
nothing to eat, Jesus called 
= his disciples unto him, and 
‘\3| 9, saith unto them, 2 I have 
compassion on the multi- 
Ip 
tude, because they have now 
been with me three days, 


| ] rh 


i 


3 And if I send them away 
fasting to their own houses, they will faint by the 
way : for divers of them came from far, 4 And his 
disciples answered him, From whence can a man 
satisfy these men with bread here in the wilderness ? 


5 And he asked them, How many loaves have ye ?| 


And they said, Seven. 6 And he commanded the 
people to sit down on the ground: and he took the 
seven loaves, and gave thanks, and brake, and gave 
to his disciples to set before them ; and they did set 
them before the people. 7 And they had a few 
small fishes : and he blessed, and commanded to set 
them also before them. 8 So they did eat, and were 
filled: and they took up of the broken meat that 


; 
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was left seven baskets. 9 And they that had eaten 
were about four thousand: and he sent them away. 


We had the story of a miracle very like this before in this Gospel, ch. vi. 35, 
and of this same miracle, Mat. xv. 32; and here is little or no addition or 
alteration as to the circumstances ; yet, opserve, 

I. ‘That our Lord Jesus was mig tily followed: “The multitude was very 
great,” ver. 1; notwithstanding the wicked arts of the scribes and Pharisees 
to blemish him, and to blast his interest, the common people, who had more 
honesty, and therefore more true wisdom than their leaders, kept up their 
high thoughts of him. We may su pues this multitude were generally of the 
meaner sort of people; with such ¢ rist conversed and was familiar ; for thus 


he humbled himself, and made himself of no reputation, and thus encouraged 


the meanest to come to him for life and grace. 7 
IL. Those that followed him underwent a great deal of difficulty in ph a 
him; “they were with him three days, and had nothing to eat ;” that was har 
service: never let the Pharisees say that ‘“‘ Christ’s disciples fast not.” It is 
likely there were those that brought some food with them from home, but by 
this time it was all spent, and they had a great way home, and yet they con- 
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N those days the multitude | 


Qe 
32. 


tinued with Christ, and did not speak of leaving him tili he spoke of dismissing 
them. Note, True zeal makes nothing of hardships in the way of duty. They 
that have a full feast for their souls may be content with slender provision for 
their bodies. It was an old saying among the puritans, ‘ Brown -read and the 
Gospel is good fare.’ 

Ill. As Christ has a compassion for all that are in wants and straits, so he 

has a special concern for those that are reduced to straits by their zeal and 
diligence in attending on him. Christ said, “ I have compassion on the multi- 
tude ;” whom the proud Pharisees looked upon with disdain, the humble Jesus 
looked upon with pity and tenderness; and thus must we “honour all men.” 
But that which he chiefly considers is, ‘they have been with me three days, 
and have nothing to eat.” Whatever losses we sustain, or hardships we go 
through, for Christ’s sake, and in love to him, he will take care they shall Be 
made up to us, one way or other: “they that seek the Lord shall not” long 
“want any good thing,” Ps. xxxiv. 10. Observe with what sympathy Christ 
saith, ver. 3, ‘If 1 send them away fasting to their own houses, they will faint 
by the way,” for hunger. Christ knows and considers our frame; and he is for 
the body; if with it we glorify him, verily we shall be fed. He considered that 
many “ of them came from far,” and had a great way home. When we see 
multitudes attending upon the word preached, it is comfortable to think that 
Christ knows whence they all come, though we do not: “I know thy works, 
and where thou dwellest,” Rev. ii. 13. Christ would by no means have them 
go home fasting, for he doth not use to send those empty away from him that in 
a right manner attend on him. 
_ IV. The doubts of Christians are sometimes made to work for the magnify- 
ing of the power of Christ. The disciples could not imagine whence so many 
men should be satisfied with bread here in this wilderness, ver. 4. That there- 
fore must needs be wonderful, and appear so much the more so, which the dis- 
ciples looked upon as impossible. 

. Christ’s time to act for the relief of his people is when things are brought 
to the last extremity ; when they were ready to faint, Christ provided for them; 
that he might not invite them to follow him for the loaves, he did not supply 
them but when they were utterly reduced, and then “he sent them away.” 

VI. The bounty of Christ is inexhaustible; and to evidence that, Christ re- 
peated this miracle, to shew that he is still the same for the succour and supply 
of his people that attend upon him: his favours are renewed, as our wants and 
necessities are. In the former miracle Christ used all the bread he had, which 
were five loaves, and fed all the guests he had, which were five thousand; and 
so he did now; though he might have said, if five loaves would feed five thou- 
sand, four may feed four thousand; he took all the seven loaves, and fed with 
them the four thousand, for he would teach us to take things as they are, and 
accommodate ourselves to them; to use what we have, and make the best of 
that which is: here it was as in the dispensing of the manna, “he that gathered 
much had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack.” 

VI1. In our Father’s house, in our Master’s house, “there is bread enough, 
and to spare;” there is a fulness in Christ, which he communicates to all that 
passeth through his hands; so that from it we receive, and “ grace for grace,” 
Jno. i. 16. Those need not fear wanting that have a Christ to live upon. 

VILL. It is good for those that follow Christ to keep together; these fol- 
lowers of Christ continued in a body, four thousand of them together, and 
Christ fed them all; Christ’s sheep must abide by the flock, and go forth by 
their footsteps, and verily they shall be fed. 


10 And straightway he entered into a ship with 
his disciples, and came into the parts of Dalmanutha. 
11 And the Pharisees came forth, and began to 
question with him, seeking of him a sign from hea- 
ven, tempting him. 12 And he sighed deeply in 
his spirit, and saith, Why doth this generation seek 
after a sign? verily I say unto you, There shall no 
sign be given unto this generation. 13 And he left 
them, and entering into the ship again departed to 
the other side. 14 Now the disciples had forgotten 
to take bread, neither had they in the ship with them 
more than one loaf. 15 And he charged them, say- 
ing, Take heed, beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, and of the leaven of Herod. 16 And they 
reasoned among themselves, saying, Jt 1s because we 
have no bread. 17 And when Jesus knew it, he 
saith unto them, Why reason ye, because ye have 
no bread? perceive ye not yet, neither understand ? 
have ye your heart yet hardened? 18 Having eyes, 
see ye not? and having ears, hear ye not? and do 
ye notremember? 19 When I brake the five loaves 
among five thousand, how many baskets full of frag- 
ments took ye up? They say unto him, Twelve. 
20 And when the seven among four thousand, how 
many baskets full of fragments took ye up? And 
they said, Seven. 21 And he said unto them, How 


is it that ye do not understand ? 


Still Christ is upon motion ; now he visits the parts of Dalmanutha, that no 
corner of the land of Israel might say but that they had had his presence with 
them. He came thither by ship, ver. 13; but meeting with occasions of dispute 


the Syriac version it is rendered by a word meaning a heathen or 
profane. We can scarcely think she was an idolater; she is called 
Syrophenician because she was a native of the region of Syria, which 
had been the home of the old Phenicians. The same woman is 
called a Canaanite in Matt. xv. 22, because the Jews called Phosnicia 
by the name of Canaan. ! 

vii. 31. Here the word “coasts” is both times applicable to the 
borders of a province, and has no reference whatever to the sea- 


—— a 4. 


shore. Here the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. and other important 
witnesses read, “ And again going forth from the borders of T'yre, he 
came through Sidon to the sea of Galilee,” &. If this reading is 
correct, our Lord journeyed from Tyre toward the north to Sidon, 
and then returned by a route considerably inland, until he reached 
the sea of Galilee. As already noted, Decapolis was mostly on the 
east of the upper Jordan and its lakes. Jesus, therefore, must have 
journeyed by a circuitous route overland to the sea of Galilee. 
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there, and not with opportunities of doing good, he entered into the ship again, 
ver. 13, and came back. In these verses we are told, : ‘ 

First. How he refused to gratify the Pharisees who challenged him to give 
them “a sign from heaven.” They “came forth” on purpose to * question with 
him,” not to propose questions to him that they might learn of him, but to cross 
questions with him that they might ensnare him, | : : 

1. They demanded of him “‘a sign from heaven,” as if the signs he gave them 
on earth, which were more familiar to them, and were more capable of being 
examined and inquired into, were not sufficient. There was “a sign from hea- 
ven” at his baptism, in the descent of the dove and the voice, Mat. iii. 16, 17; it 
was public enough; and if they had attended John s baptism, as they ought to 
have done, they might themselves have seen it. Afterwards, when he was 
nailed to the cross, they prescribed a new sign, “Let him come down from the 
cross, and we will believe him;” thus obstinate infidelity will still have some- 
thing to say, though never so unreasonable. They demanded this sign, “ tempt- 
ing him,” not in hopes he would give it them, that they might be satisfied, but 
in hopes he would not, that they might imagine themselves to have a pretence 
for their infidelity. i 

2. He denied em their demand. “ He sighed deeply in his spirit,” ver. 12; 
‘he groaned,’ so some; “ being grieved for the hardness of their hearts,” and the 
little influence that his preaching and miracles had had upon them. Note, The 
infidelity of those that have long enjoyed the means of conviction, is a great 
grief to the Lord Jesus; it troubles him that sinners should thus stand in their 
own light, and put a bar in their own door, Ist. He expostulates with them 
upon this demand: ‘‘ Why doth this generation seek after a sign?” This gene- 
ration, that is so unworthy to have the Gospel brought to it, and to have any 
sign accompanying it; “this generation,” that so greedily swallows the tradi- 
tions of the elders without the confirmation of any sign at all; “this generation,” 
into which, by the calculating of the times prefixed in the Old ‘Testament, they 
might easily perceive that the coming of the Messiah must fall; “this genera- 
tion,” that has had such plenty of sensible and merciful signs given them in the 
cure of their sick, what an absurdity is it for them to desire a sign? 2nd, He 
refuseth to answer their demand: “Verily I say unto you, there Shall no sign,” 
no such sign, “be given to this generation.” When God spoke to particular 
persons in a particular case, out of the road of his common dispensation, they 
were encouraged to ask a sign, as Gideon and Ahaz; but when he speaks in 
general to all, as in the law and Gospel, sending each with their own evidence 
it is presumption to prescribe other signs than what he has given: Shall 
any teach God knowledge?” He denied them, and then left them, as men 
not fit to be talked with; if they will not be convinced, they shall not; leave 
them to their strong delusions. ‘ 

Secondly. How he warned his disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of Herod. Observe here, 

1, What the caution was, ver. 15: “Take heed, beware,” lest you partake 
“of the leaven of the Pharisees,” lest ye embrace tlie tradition of the elders, 
which they are so wedded to; lest ye be proud, and hypocritical, and ceremo- 
nious, like them; Matthew adds, “and of the Sadducees ;” Mark adds, “and of 
Herod,” whence some gather that Herod and his courtiers were generally Sad- 
ducees, that is, deists, men of no religion. Others give this sense: the Phari- 
sees demanded “a sign from heaven,” and Herod, he was long desirous to see 
some miracle wrought by Christ, Zu. xxiii. 7, such as he should prescribe; so 
that the leaven of both was the same; they were unsatisfied with the signs 
they had, and would have others, of their own devising ; ‘ Take heed of this 
leaven,’ saith Christ; ‘be convinced by the miracles you have seen, and covet 
not to see more.’ “ : 

2. How they misunderstood this caution. It seems, at their putting to sea 
this time, they “had forgotten to take bread, and had not in their ship more 
than one loaf,” ver. 14. When therefore Christ bade them “‘ beware of the lea- 
ven of the Pharisees,” they understood it as an intimation to them not to apply 
themselves to any of the Pharisees for relief when they came to the other side, 
for they had lately been offended at them for eating with “ unwashen hands.’ 
“They reasoned among themselves” what should be the meaning of this caution, 
and concluded, “It is paccane we have no bread.” ‘He saith this to reproach 
us for being so careless as to go to sea, and go among strangers, with but one 
loaf of bread; he doth in effect tell us we must be brought to short allowance 
and must eat our bread by weight.’ They reasoned it; dedoyigovro, they disputed 
about it ; one said, ‘ It was along of you,’ and the other said, * It was along of you, 
that we are so ill provided for this voyage ;’ thus distrust of God makes Christ’s 
disciples quarrel among themselves. ; : 

3. The reproof Christ gave them for their uneasiness in this matter, as it 
argued a disbelief of his power to supply them, notwithstanding the abundant 
experience they had had of it. The reproof is given with some warmth, for he 
knew their hearts, and knew they needed to be thus soundly chidden; “ Perceive 
ye not yet, neither understand,” that which you have had so many demonstra- 
tions of ? “ Have ye your hearts yet hardened,” so as that nothing will make 
any impression upon them, or bring them to compliance with your Master’s 
designs? “ Having eyes, see you not” that which is plain before your eyes? 
“Having ears, hear ye not” that which you have been so often told? ow 
strangely stupid and senseless are you? “ Do ye not remember” that which 
was done but the other day, “when I brake the five loaves among the five 
thousand,” and soon after the “seven loaves among the four thousand?” Do 
ye not remember “how many baskets full ye took up” of the fragments? Yes, 
they did remember, and could tell that they took up twelve baskets full one 
time, and seven another. Why, then, saith he, “ How is it that ye do not under- 
stand?” As if he that multiplied five loaves, and seven, could not multiply 
one; they seemed to suspect that that one was not matter enough to work upon, 
if he should have a mind to entertain his hearers a third time; and if that was 
their thought, it was indeed a very senseless one, as if it were not all alike to 
the Lord to save by many or few, and as easy to make one loaf to feed five 
thousand as five. It was therefore proper to mind them not only of the suffi- 
ciency, but of the overplus, of the former meals; and justly were they chidden 
for not understanding what Christ therein designed, and what they from thence 
might have learned, Note, Ist. The experiences we have had of God’s good- 
ness to us in the way of dut greatly aggravate our distrust of him, which is 
therefore very provoking to the Lord Jesus. 2nd. Our not understanding the 
true intent and meaning of God's favours to us, is equivalent to our not remem- 
bering them. 3rd. We are therefore overwhelmed with present cares and dis- 
trusts, because we do not understand and remember what we have known and 
seen of the power and goodness of our Lord Jesus. It would be a great sup- 
port to us to consider the days of old, and we are wanting both to God and 
ourselves if we do not. 4th. When we thus forget the works of God, and dis- 
trust him, we should chide ourselves severely for it, as Christ doth his disciples 
Lect era I thus without understanding? How is it that my heart is thus 
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22 And he cometh to Bethsaida; and they bring 
a blind man unto him, and besought him to touch 
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him. 23 And he took the blind man by the hand, 
‘and led him out of the town; and when he had spit 
on his eyes, and put his hands upon him, he asked 
him if he saw ought. 24 And he looked up, and 
| said, I see men as trees, walking. 25 After that he 
put Azs hands again upon his eyes, and made him 
look up: and he was restored, and saw every man 
clearly. 26 And he sent him away to his house, 
saying, Neither go into the town, nor tell 7 to any 
in the town. 


This cure is related only by this evangelist, and there is something singular 
in the circumstances. ; 

First. Here is a blind man brought to Christ by his friends, with a desire that 
he would touch him, ver. 22. Here appears the faith of those that brought him; 
they doubted not but one touch of Christ’s hand would recover him his sight; 
but the man himself shewed not that earnestness for, or expectation of a cure 
that other blind men did. If those that are spiritually blind do not pray for 
themselves, yet let their friends and relations pray for them, that Christ would 
be pleased to touch them. 

Secondly. Here is Christ leading this blind man, ver. 23. He did not bid his 
friends lead him, but (which speaks his wonderful condescension) he himself 
“took him by the hand and led him,” to teach us to be, as Job was, “ eyes to the 
blind,” Job xxix. 15. Never had poor blind man such a leader. He led him 
“out of the town:” had he herein only designed privacy, he might have led him 
into a house, into an inner chamber, and have cured him there; but he intended 
hereby to upbraid Bethsaida with the mighty works that had in vain been done 
in her, Mat. xi. 21, and was telling her in effect she was unworthy to have any 
more done within her walls. Perhaps Christ took the blind man “ out of the 
town,” that he might have a larger prospect in the open fields to try his sight 
with, than he could have in the close streets. 

Thirdly. Here is the cure of the blind man, by that blessed oculist who came 
into the world to “ preach the recovering of sight to the blind,” Lu. iv. 18, and 


to give what he preached. In this cure we may observe, 1. That Christ used 
a sign; he “spit on his eyes,” (‘spit into them,’ so some,) “and put his hands 
upon him,” He could have cured him, as he did others, with a word speaking; 
but thus he was pleased to assist his faith, which was very weak, and to help 
him against his unbelief. And this spittle signified the eye-salve wherewith 
Christ anoints the eyes of those that are spiritually blind, hoe iii. 18. 2. That 
the cure was wrought gradually, which was not usual in Christ’s miracles. He 
“asked him if he saw aught,” ver. 23; let him tell what condition his sight was 
in, for the satisfaction of those about him; “and he looked up,” so far he re- 
covered his sight that he could open his eyes, and he said, “I see men as trees 
walking ;” he could not distinguish men from trees, otherwise than that he could 
discern them to move. He had some Pyne of sight, and betwixt him and 
the sky could perceive a man erect, like a tree, but could not discern the form 
thereof, Job iv. 16. But, 3. It was soon completed: Christ never doth his 
work by the halves, nor leaves it till he can say, “It is finished.” ‘‘ He put his 
hands again upon his eyes,” to disperse the remaining darkness, and then bade 
him look up again, and he “saw every man pleatlry ver. 25, 

Now Christ took this way, Ist. Because he would not tie himself to a method, 
but would shew with what liberty he acted in all he did. He did not cure by 
rote, as I may say, and in a road, but varied as he thought fit. Providence gains 
the same end in different ways, that men may attend its motions with an im- 
plicit faith. 2nd. Because it should be to the patient according to his faith; 


and perhaps this man’s faith was at first very weak, but afterwards gathere 
strength, and accordingly his cure was. Not that Christ always went by this 
rule, but thus he would sometimes put a rebuke upon those who came to him 
doubting. 3rd. Thus Christ would shew how, and in what method, those are 
healed by his grace, who by nature are spiritually blind; at first their know- 
ledge is confused, they “‘see men as trees walking,” but, like the light of the 
morning, it “ shines more and more to the perfect day,” and then they “see all 
things clearly,” Pr. iv. 18. Let us inquire then if we see aught of those things 
which faith is the substance and evidence of ; and if through grace we see any 
thing of them, we may hope that we shall see yet more and more, for Jesus 
Christ will perfect for ever those that are sanctified. 

Fourthly. The directions Christ gave the man he had cured, not to “ tell it te 
7 in the town” of Bethsaida, nor so much as to “go into the town,” where pro- 
bably there were some expecting him to come back, who kad seen Christ lead 
him out of the town; but having been eye-witnesses of so many miracles, had not 
so much as the curiosity to follow him: let not such be gratified with the sight 
of him when he was cured, that would not shew so much respect to Christ as 
to go astep out of town to see this cure wrought. Christ doth not forbid him 
to tell it to others, but he mnst not “tell it to any in the town.” Slighting 
Christ’s favours is forfeiting them; and Christ will make those know the 
worth of their pores by the want of them, that would not know them 
otherwise. Bethsaida, in the day of her visitation, would not know the things 
that belonged to her peace, and now they are hid from her eyes. They will 
not see, and therefore shall not see. 


27 And Jesus went out, and his disciples, into 
the towns of Czsarea Philippi: and by the way he 
asked his disciples, saying unto them, Whom do men 
say that lam? 28 And they answered, John the 
Baptist: but some say, Elias; and others, One of 
the prophets. 29 And he saith unto them, But 
whom say ye that I am? And Peter answereth 
and saith unto him, Thou art the Christ. 30 And 
he charged them that they should tell no man of 


‘lim. 381 And he began to teach them, that the 


viii. 7. For “blessed,” Alford says, “render, blessed them;” but 
this would leave it as uncertain as before whether the Saviour 
blessed the disciples or the fishes, The common version allows a 
wider latitude, and we prefer it because the verb is with its deri- 
vatives used of blessing God, (e.g., Jas. iii. 9) and praise in general. 
It is used also in prayers for the blessing of God on anything. De 
Dieu is of opinion that the word “blessed” in this verse has the 
same meaning as the one for “ gave thanks’ in verse 6. 
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viii. 10. Dalmanutha is peculiar to this place. It was probably 
near Magdala, and hence the latter is named in Matt. xv. 39, or 
near Magada, as the best authorities have for Magdala. Dalmanutha 
is supposed to have been on the west shore of the lake of ‘Tiberias, 
but nothing certain is known of it. It is by no means impossible 
that the old opinion may be correct, which makes Dalmanutha the 
name of the locality near the town of Magada. 

viii. 16, For “saying, It is because we have no bread,” some 
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Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected 
of the elders, and of the chief priests, and scribes, 
and be killed, and after three days rise again. 32 
And he spake that saying openly. And Peter took 
him, and began to rebuke him, 33 But when he 
had turned about and looked on his disciples, he 
rebuked Peter, saying, Get thee behind me, Satan : 
for thou savourest not the things that be of God, 
but the things that be of men. 34 And when he 
had called the people unto him with his disciples also, 
he said unto them, Whosoever will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me. 35 For whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it ; but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. 36 For what 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? 87 Or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul? 88 Whosoever 
therefore shall be ashamed of me and of my words 
in this adulterous and sinful generation; of him also 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh 
in the glory of his Father with the holy angels. 


We have read a great deal of the doctrine that Christ preached, and the 
miracles he wrought, which were many, and strange, and well attested; of 
sarious kinds, wrought in several places, to the astonishment of the many that 
were eye-witnesses of them. It is now time for us to pause a little, and to con- 
sider what these things mean; the wondrous works, which Christ then forbade 
the publishing of, being recorded in these sacred writings, are thereby published 
to all the world, to us, to all ages. Now, what shall we think of them? Is the 
record of those things designed only for an amusement, or to furnish us with 
matter for discourse? No; certainly “these things are written that we may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” Jno. xx. 31; and this discourse 
Christ had with his disciples, will assist us in making the necessary reflections 
upon the miracles of Christ, and aright use of them. Three things we are 
here taught to infer from the miracles Christ wrought: ; 

I. They prove that he is the true Messiah, the Son of God, and Saviour of the 
world. This the works he did witnessed concerning him; and this his disci- 
ples, who were the eye-witnesses of those works, here profess their belief of ; 
yolneb cannot but be a satisfaction to us in making the same inference from 
them. 

First. Christ inquired of them what the sentiments of the people were concern- 
ing him: “ Whom do men say that I am?” ver, 27. Note, Though it is a small 
thing for us to be judged of man’s day, yet it may sometimes do us good to 
know what people say of us; not that we may seek our own glory, but may hear 
of our faults. Christ asked them, not that he might be informed, but that they 
might observe it themselves, and inform one another. 

econdly. The account they gave him was such as plainly speaks the high 
opinion the people had of him. Though they came short of the truth, yet they 
were convinced by his miracles that he was an ESET aD person, sent from 
the invisible world with a Divine commission. It is probable they would have 
acknowledged him to be the Messiah, if they had not been possessed by their 
teachers with a notion that the Messiah must be a temporal prinée, appearing 
in external pomp and power, which the figure Christ made would not comport 
with; yet (whatever the Pharisees said, whose copyhold was touched by the 
strictness and spirituality gf his doctrine,) none of the people said he was a 
deceiver, but some said “he was John Baptist, others Elias, others one of the 
prophets,” ver. 28. All agree he is one risen from the dead. < i 

Thirdly. The account they gave him of their own sentiments concerning him, 
speaks their abundant satisfaction in him, and in their having left all to follow 


him, which now, after some time of trial, they see no reason to repent. “ But 
whom say ye that lam?” To this they have an answer ready, “ Thou art the 
b) 


Christ ;” the Messiah often promised, and long expected, ver, 29. To be a 
Christian indeed, is sincerely to believe that Jesus is the Christ, and to act 
accordingly; and that he is so, race appears by his wondrous works. This 
they knew, and must shortly publish and maintain; but for the present they 
must keep it secret, ver. 30, till the prose of it was completed, and they 
were completely qualified to maintain it by the pouring out of the Holy Ghost, 
and then let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God has made this 
same Jesus, whom ye crucified, both Lord and Christ, Acts ii. 36. 

Il. These miracles of Christ take off the offence of the cross, and assure us 
that Christ was in it not conquered, but a conqueror. Now the disciples are 
convinced that Jesus is the Christ, they may bear to hear of his sufferings, 
which Christ now begins to give them notice of, ver. 31. , m: 

First. Christ taught his disciples that he “ must suffer many things.” Though 
they had got over the vulgar error of the Messiah’s being a temporal prince, so 
far as to believe their Master to be the Messiah, notwithstanding his present 
meanness, yet still they retained it so far as to expect that he would shortly 
appear in outward pomp and grandeur, and “restore the kingdom to Israel ; 
and therefore, to rectify that mistake, Christ here gives them a prospect of the 
contrary; that he must “be rejected of the elders, and the chief priests, and 
the scribes ;” who they expected should be brought to own and prefer him; 
that instead of being crowned, he must “ be killed,” he must be crucified, and 
after three days he must rise again,” to a heavenly life, and to be no more in 
this world. ‘This he spake “openly,” ver. 32, tappno.a. He said it freely and 
plainly, and did not wrap it up in ambiguous expressions. ‘The disciples might 
easily understand it, if they had not been very much under the power of pre- 
judice. Or, it intimates that he spoke it cheerfully and without any terror, 
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ancient copies and modern editors have, “because they had no 
bread.” 
_ viii. 21. Some copies omit “How,” and others read, ‘ Do ye not 
yet understand?” which is adopted in several modern critical 
editions. 

viii. 24. For “I see men as trees, walking,” the best ancient and 
cecent authorities read, “I see men, for I see them walking, as it 
were trees.” 
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and would have them to kear it so. He spake that saying boldly, as one that 
not only knew he must suffer and die, but was resolved he would, and made 
it his own act and deed. 

Secondly. Peter opposed it. He “took him, and began to rebuke him.” Here 
Peter shewed more love than discretion; a zeal for Christ and his safety, but 
not according to knowledge. He “took him,” mpocAaBomevos avrov. He took 
hold of him, as it were, to stop and hinder him; took him in his arms and 
embraced him, so some understand it ; he fell on his neck, as impatient to hear 
that his dear Master should suffer such hard things; or he took him aside pri- 
vately, and began to rebuke him. This was not the language of the least 
authority, but of the greatest affection, of that jealousy for the welfare of those 
we love which is strong as death. Our Lord Jesus allowed his disciples to 
free with him, but Peter here took too great a liberty. 

Thirdly. Christ checked him for his opposition, ver. 33: ‘He turned about, 
as one ortended, “and looked on his disciples,” to see if the rest of them were 
of the same mind, and concurred with Peter in this; that if they did, ey might 
take the reproof to themselves which he was now about to give to Peter; and 
he said, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” Peter little thought to have had such a 
sharp rebuke for such a kind dissuasive; but perhaps expected as much com- 
mendation now for his love as he had lately had for his faith. Note, Christ 
sees that amiss, in what we say and do, whieh we ourselves are not aware of, 
and knows what manner of spirit we are of, when we ourselves do not. 1. Peter 
spoke as one that did not rightly understand, nor had duly considered the pur- 
poses and counsels of God. When he saw such proofs, as he every da saw, 
of the power of Christ, he might conclude that he could not be conipeited to 
suffer ; the most potent enemies could not overpower him whom diseases and 
deaths, whom winds and waves, and devils themselves, were forced to obey and 
yield to; and when he saw so much of the wisdom of Christ every day, he 
might conclude that he would not choose to suffer, but for some very great and 
glorious purposes ; and therefore he ought not thus to have contradicted him, 
but to have acquiesced. He looked upon his death only as a martyrdom, like 
that of the prophets, which he thought might be prevented, if either he would 
take a little care not to provoke the chief priests, or to keep out of the way; 
but he knew not that the thing was necessary for the glory of God, the destruc- 
tion of Satan, and the salvation of man, that the Captain of our salvation must 
be made “perfect through sufferings,” and so must bring “ many sons to glory.” 
Note, The wisdom of man is perfect folly, when it pretends to give measures 
to the Divine counsels; the cross of Christ, the greatest instance of God’s 
power and wisdom, was to some a stumblingblock, and to others foolishness. 
2. Peter spoke as one that did not rightly understand, nor had duly consi- 
dered, the nature of Christ’s kingdom; he took it to be temporal and human 
whereas it is spiritual and Divine: “Thou savourest not the things that be of 
God, but those ‘hat be of men;” ov ¢poves,— thou mindest not,’ so the word 
is rendered, Rom. viii. 5. Peter seemed to mind more the things that relate to 
the lower world, and the life that now is, than those which relate to the upper 
world, and the life to come. Minding the things of men more than the things 
of God—our own credit, ease, and safety, more than the things of God and his 
glory and kingdom—is a very great sin, and the root of much sin, and very com- 
mon among Christ’s disciples; and it will appear in suffering times,—those 
times of temptation, when those in whom the things of men have the ascendant 
are in danger of falling off. Non sapis,—‘'Yhou art not wise’ (sv it may be 
read) ‘in the things of God, but in the things of men.’ It is considerable what 
generation we appear wise in, Lu. xvi. 8. lt seems policy to shun trouble, but 
i with that we shun duty, it is fleshly wisdom, 2 Cor. i. 12, and it will be folly 
in the end. 

ILL. These miracles of Christ should engage us all to follow him, whatever it 
cost us; not only as they were confirmations of his mission, but as they were 
explications of his design, and the tendency of that grace which he came to 
bring; plainly intimating that by his Spirit he would do that for our blind, 
deaf, lame, leprous, diseased, possessed souls, which he did for the bodies of 
those many who in those distresses applied themselves to him. Frequent notice 
had been taken of the great flocking that there was to him for help in various 
cases. Now thisis written that we may believe that he is the great Physician of 
souls, and may become his patients, and submit to his regimen; and here he 
tells us upon what terms we may be admitted; and he “called all the people to 
him,” to hear this, who modestly stood at some distance when he was in private 
conversation with his disciples. ‘This is that which all are concerned to know 
and consider, if they expect Christ should heal their souls. 

First. They mast not be indulgent of the ease of the body; for, ver. 34, 
“ whosoever will come after me,” for spiritual cures, as these people do for 
bodily cures, “let him deny himself,” and live a life of self-denial, mortification, 
and contempt of the world; let him not pretend to be his own physician, but 
renounce all confidence in himself and his own righteousness and strength; and 
let him “ take up his cross,” conforming himself to the pattern of a crucitied 
Jesus,and accommodating himself to the will of God in all the afflictions he 
lies under; and thus let him continue to “follow me,” as many of those did 
whom Christ healed. ‘Those that will be Christ’s patients must attend on him, 
converse with him, receive instruction and reproot from him, as those did that 
followed him, and must resolve they will never forsake him. 

Secondly. They must not be solicitous, no, not for ‘‘the life of the body,” 
when they cannot keep it without quitting Christ, ver. 35. Are we invited by 
the words and works of Christ to follow him, let us sit down and count the 
cost, whether we can prefer our advantages by Christ before life itself, whe- 
ther we can bear to think of losing our life “ for Christ’s sake and the Gos- 
pel’s.”. When the devil is drawing away disciples and servants after him, he 
conceals the worst of it, tells them only of the pleasure, but nothing of the 
peril of his service: “ Ye shall not surely die.” But what there is of trouble 
and danger in the service of Christ, he tells us of it before; tells us we shall 
suffer, perhaps we shall die in the cause; and represents the discouragements 
not less, but greater, than commonly thes prove, that it may appear he deals 
fairly with us; and he is not afraid we should know the worst, because the 
advantages of his service abundantly suftice to balance the discouragements, if 
we will but impartially set the one over against the other. In short, 

1. We must not dread the loss of our lives, provided it be in the cause of 
Christ, ver. 35: “‘ Whosoever will save his life,” by Spring Christ, and refus- 
ing to come to him, or by disowning or denying him after he has in profession 
come to Christ, he “shall lose it,” shall lose the comforts of his natural life, 
the root and fountain of his spiritual life, and all his hopes of eternal lite; such 
a bad bargain will he make for himself; “but whosoever shall lose his life,” 
shall be truly willing to lose it, shall venture it, shall lay it down when he 
cannot keep it without denying Christ, he “shal) save it;” that is, he shall be 
for the loss of his life shall be made up to him ina 
better life. It is looked upon to be some kind of recompence to those who lose 
their lives in the service of their bape and country, to have their memories 
honoured, and their families provided for; but what 1s that to the recompence 
which Christ makes in eternal life to all that die for him ? 

gs. We must dread the loss of our souls, yea, thougi we should “ gain the 
whole world” by it, ver. 36, 37: “ For what shall it profit a man, if he showd 


an unspeakable pr 


viii. 25. For “every man,” some read “all men,” while others 
have “all things.” Alford says, “'The tezt is in much uncertainty.” 

ix. 38. The words “as snow” are omitted in some MSS. ‘The 
comparison which follows is peculiar to this gospel. 

ix. 5. The record of the transfiguration occurs in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. In Peter’s address, as given Matt. xvii. 4, the apostle 
calls Jesus “‘ Lord;’’ in Mark it is “ Rabbi” (not “Master,” as in our 
version); and in Luke ix. 33 it is ‘Master.’ The Greek term in 
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gain_the whole world,” and all the wealth, honour and pleasure in it, by deny- 
ing Christ, “and lose his own soul?’ ‘True it is,’ said Bishop Hooper, the night 
before he suffered martyrdom, ‘that life is sweet, and death is bitter; but 
eternal death is more bitter, and eternal life is more sweet;’ so that as the 
happiness of heaven with Christ is enough to counteryail the loss of life itself 
for Christ, so the gain of all the world in sin, is not sufficient to countervail the 
ruin of the soul by sin. q ‘ 

What that is that men do to save their lives, and gain the world, he tells us, 
yer. 38; and of what fatal consequence it will be to them: ‘* Whosoever there- 
fore shall be ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful 
generation, of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed.” Something like this 
we had, Mat. x. 33; but it is here expressed more fully. Note, Ist. The dis- 
advantage that the cause of Christ labours under in this world is, that it is 
to be owned and professed in an “adulterous and sinful generation;” such the 
generation of mankind is; gone a whoring from God, in the impure embraces 
of the world and the flesh, lying in wickedness; some ages, some places, are 
more especially adulterous and sinful, as that was in which Christ lived. In 
such a generation the cause of Christ is opposed and run down, and those that 
own it are exposed to reproach and contempt, and every where ridiculed and 
spoken against. 2nd. There are many who, though they cannot but own that 
the cause of Christ is a righteous cause, yet are ashamed of it because of the 
reproach that attends the professing of it; they are ashamed of their relation 
to Christ, and ashamed of the credit they cannot but give to his words; they 
cannot bear to be frowned upon and despised, and therefore throw off their 
profession, and go down the stream of a prevailing apostacy. 3rd. There is a 
day coming when the cause of Christ will appear as bright and illustrious as 
now it appears mean and contemptible; when the Son of man comes “in the 
glory of his Father with his holy angels,” as the true Shechinah, the brightness 
of his Father’s glory, and the Lord of angels. 4th. Those that are ashamed of 
Christ in this world, where he is despised, he will be ashamed of them in that 
world where he is eternally adored. They shall not share with him in his 
glory then, that were not willing to share with him in his disgrace now. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s transfiguration ufion the mount, ver. 1—13. II. His 
casting the devil out of a child, when the disciples could not do it, ver. 14—29. III. 
His prediction of his own sufferings and death, ver. 30—32. IV. The check he gave 
to his disciples for disputing who should be greatest, ver. 33—37. And to John, for 
rebuking one who cast out devils in Christ’s name, and did not follow with them, 
ver. 38—41. V. Christ’s discourse with his disciples of the danger of offending one of 


his little ones. ver. 42; and of indulging that in ourselves which is an offence and 
an occasion of sin to us, ver. 43—50; most of which passages we had before, 
Mat. xvii. and xviii. 


ND he said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, That 
there be some of them that 
stand here, which shall not 
taste of death, till they have 
seen the kingdom of God 
come with power. 2 And 
after six days Jesus taketh 
with him Peter, and James, 
and John, and leadeth them up into an high moun- 
tain apart by themselves: and he was transfigured 
before them. 8 And his raiment became shining, 
exceeding white as snow; so as no fuller on earth 
can white them. 4 And there appeared unto them 
Elias with Moses: and they were talking with Jesus. 
5 And Peter answered and said to Jesus, Master, 
it is good for us to be here: and let us make three 
tabernacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, and 
one for Elias. 6 For he wist not what to say; for 
they were sore afraid. 7 And there was a cloud 
that overshadowed them: and a voice came out of 
the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son: hear him. 
8 And suddenly, when they had looked round about, 
they saw no man any more, save Jesus only with 
themselves. 9 And as they came down from the 
mountain, he charged them that they should tell 


man what things they had seen, till the Son of man 
were risen from the dead. 10 And they kept that 
saying with themselves, questioning one with an- 
other what the rising from the dead should mean. | 
11 And they asked him, saying, Why say the scribes | 
that Elias must first come? 12 And he answered | 


Luke nearly corresponds in sense with the Hebrew “Rabbi” of 
Mark, but the word “‘ Lord” often points to a more comprehensive 
and elevated dignity. There is, however, no contradiction, the real 
fact being probably that Peter used the term “ Rabbi,” which the 
other evangelists paraphrased. The word for “ tabernacles”’ means 
tents, which might be mere booths of boughs, or of more durable 
materials, as skins or cloth. 

ix. 9, 10. Matthew and Mark report the charge given to the 
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and told them, Elias verily cometh first, and re- 
storeth all things; and how it is written of the Son 
of man, that he must suffer many things, and be set 
at nought. 13 But I say unto you, That Elias is 
indeed come, and they have done unto him whatso- 
ever they listed, as it is written of him. 


Here is, I. A prediction of Christ's kingdom, now near approaching, ver. 1. 
That which is foretold is, 1. That the kingdom of God wanid ane. Pe would 
come so as to be seen; the kingdom of the Messiah shall be set up in the world 
hy the utter destruction of the Jewish polity, which stood in the way of it. 

his was the restoring of the kingdom of God among men, which had been in 
a manner lost by the woful degeneracy both of Jews and Gentiles. 2. That it 
would come with power, so as to make its own way, and bear down the oppo- 
sition that was given to it. It came with power, when vengeance was taken 
on the Jews for crucifying Christ, and when it conquered the idolatry of the 
Gentile world. 3. That it would come while some now present were alive; 
“there are some standing here that shall not taste of death till they see it :” 
this speaks the same with Mat. xxiv. 34: “ this generation shall not pass till all 
those things be fulfilled.” Those that were standing here with Christ should 
see it, when the others could not discern it to be sea kingdom of God, for it 
came not with observation. 

IL. A specimen of that kingdom, in the transfiguration of Christ, six days 
after Christ spoke that. He had begun to given notice to his disciples of his 
death and sufferings; and to prevent their offence at that, he gives them this 
glimpse of his glory, to shew that his sufferings were voluntary, and what a 
virtue the dignity and glory of his person would put into them, and to prevent 
the offence of the cross. 

1. It was on the top of a high mountain, like the converse Moses had with 
God, which was on the top of mount Sinai, and his prospect of Canaan from 
the top of mount Pisgah. ‘Tradition saith it was on the top of mount Tabor 
that Christ was transfigured; andif so, the Scripture was fulfilled, “ Tabor and 
Hermon shall rejoice in thy name,” Ps. 1xxxix. 12, 13. Dr. Lightfoot, observing 
that the last place we find Christ, was in the coasts of Czsarea Philippi, which 
was far from mount Tabor, rather thinks it was a high mountain which 
Josephus speaks of, near Caesarea. 

2. ‘The witnesses of it were Peter, James, and John: these were three that were 
to bear record on earth, answering to Moses, Elias, and the voice from heaven, 
the three that were to bear record from above. Christ did not take all the dis- 
ciples wfth him, because the thing was to be kept very 
distinguishing favours which are given to disciples and not to the world, so 
there are to some disciples and not to others. All the saints are a people near 
to Christ, but some lie in his bosom, James was the first of all the twelve 
that died for Christ, and John survived them all, to be the last eye-witness of 
this glory; he bore record, Jno. i. 14, “ We beheld his glory;” and so did Peter, 
oP Pert. (G15: 

3. The manner of it. “He was transfigured before them;” he appeared in 
another manner than he used to do. This was a change of the aoc dente the 
substance remaining the same, and it was a miracle: but transubstantiation, 
the change of the substance, all the accidents remaining the same, is not a miracle, 
but a fraud and imposture, such a work as Christ never wrought. See what 
a great change human bodies are capable of, when God is pleased to put an 
honour upon them, as he will upon the bodies of the saints at the resurrection. 
“He was transfigured before them ;” it is likely the change was gradual, from 
glory to glory; so that the disciples, who had their eye upon him all the while, 
had the clearest and most certain evidence they could have, that this glorious 
appearance was no other than the blessed Jesus himself, and there was no 
illusion in it. John seems to refer to this, 1 Jno. i. 1, when he speaks of the 
Word of life as that which they had “seen with their eyes, and looked upon.” 
“His raiment became shining ;” so that though probably it was sad coloured, 
if not black, yet it was now “exceeding white as snow,” beyond what e 
fuller’s art could do towards whitening it. 

4. His companions in this Elory were Moses and Elias, ver. 4. They appeare. 
talking with him; not to teach him, but to testify to him, and to be taught b 
him; by which it appears there is converse and intercourse between glorifie 
saints; they have ways of talking one with another, which we understand not. 
Moses and Elias lived at a great distance of time one from another; but that 
breaks no squares in heaven, where “the first shall be last, and the last first,” 
that is, all one in Christ. ret. d 

5. The great delight that the disciples took in seeing this sight, and hearing 
this discourse, is expressed by Peter, the mouth of the rest; he said, “ Master, 
it is good for us to be here,” ver. 5. Though Christ was transfigured, and was 
in discourse with Moses and Elias, yet he gave Peter leave to speak to him, 
and to be as free with him as he used to be. Note, Our Lord Jesus, in his 
exaltation and glory, doth not at all abate of his condescending kindness to 
his people. Many when they are in their greatness oblige their friends to kee 
their distance ; but even to the pone Jesus true believers have access wit 
boldness, and freedom of speech with him. Even in this heavenly discourse 
there was room for Peter to put ina word; and this is it, “‘ Lord, it is good to 
be here,” it is good for us to be here; here “let us make tabernacles,” let this 
be our rest for ever. Note, Gracious souls reckon it good to be in communion 
with Christ, good to be near him, good to be in the mount with him, though it 
be a cold and solitary place; it is good to be here retired from the world, and 
alone with Christ. And if it is good to be with Christ transfigured only, upon 
a mountain with Moses and Elias, how good will it be to be with Christ oun 
in heaven with all the saints? But observe, while Peter was for staying here, he 
forgot what need there was of the presence of Christ, and the preaching of his 
apostles, among the people. At this very time the other disciples wanted them 
greatly, ver. 14. Note, When it is well with us, we are apt to be mindless of 
others, and in the fulness of our enjoyments to forget the necessities of our 
brethren; it was a weakness in Peter to prefer private communion with God 
before public usefulness. Paul is willing “to abide in the flesh,” rather than 
depart to the mountain of glory, though that be “far better,” when he sees it 
needful for the church, Phil. i. 24, 25. Peter talked of making three distinct 
tabernacles for Moses, Elias, and Christ, which was not well contrived; for 
such a perfect harmony there is between the law, the prophets, and the Gos- 
pel, that one tabernacle will hold them all, they dwell together in unity. But 
whatever was incongruous in what he said, he may be excused, “for they were 
all sore afraid ;” and he, for his part, “ wist not what to say.” ver. 6; not knowing 
what would be the end thereof. F 

6. The voice that came from heaven was an attestation ef Christ’s mediator- 
ship, ver. 7; “‘ There was a cloud that overshadowed them,” and was a shelter to 


rivate. As there are 


apostles by Jesus, but only Mark and Luke record their observance 
of it. Mark is alone in saying that they questioned with one another 
what the rising from the dead should mean. 

ix. 11—13. This conversation occurs only in Matthew and Mark, 
the latter adding the significant phrase, “as it is written of him.” 
These words Kuinoel justly observes are to be understood of John 
the Baptist; but he is scarcely so correct in supposing that they 
point to those passages of the Old Testament in which the prophets 
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‘hem: Peter had talked of making tabernacles for Christ and his friends, but 
‘while he yet spake,” see how his project was superseded ; this cloud was unto 
them instead of tabernacles, for their shelter, Jsa. iv. 5; while he spake of his 
jabernacles, God created his tabernacle not made with hands. Now out of this 
cloud (which was but a shade to the excellent glory Peter speaks of, from | 
whence this voice came,) it was said, “This is my beloved Son, hear him.” 
God owns him, and accepts him as his beloved Son, and is ready to accept of 
us in him; we must then own and accept him as our beloved Saviour, and must 
give up ourselves to be ruled by him. 

7. The vision being designed only to introduce this voice, when that was 
delivered, disappeared ; ver. 8: “ Suddenly, when they had looked round 
about,” as men amazed, to see where they were, all was gone, “ they saw no man 
any more;” Elias and Moses were vanished out of sight, and Jesus only re- 
mained with them, and he not transfigured, but as he used to be. Note, Christ 
doth not leave the soul when extraordinary joys and comforts leave it. Though 
more sensible and ravishing communions may be withdrawn, Christ’s disciples 
have, and shall have, his ordinary presence with them always, even to the end 
of the world, and that is it we must depend upon. Let us thank God for daily 
bread, and not expect a continual feast on this side heaven. 

8. Wehave here the discourse between Christ and his disciples, as they came 
down from the mount. 

Ist. He charged them to keep this matter very private till he was “risen 
from the dead,” which would complete the proof of his Divine mission, and 
then this must be produced with the rest of the evidence, ver. 9; and besides, 
he being now in a state of humiliation, would have nothing publicly taken 
notice of that might seem disagreeable to such astate; for to that he would 
in every thing accommodate himself. This enjoining of silence to the disciples 
would likewise be of use to them, to prevent their boasting of the intimacy 
they were admitted to, that they might not be puffed up with “ the abundance 
of the revelations.” It is a mortification to a man to be tied up from telling of 
his advancements, and may help to hide pride from him. 

2nd. The disciples were at a loss “what the rising from the dead should 
mean ;” they could not form any notion of the Messiah’s dying, Lu. xviii. 34 
and therefore were willing to think that therising he speaks of was Hy: alent 
his rising from his present mean and low estate to the dignity and dominion 
they were in expectation of. But if so, here is another thing that embarrasseth 
them, ver. 11, “ Why say the scribes that,” before the appearing of the Messiah 
in his glory, iWeb nti to the order settled in the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament, “ Elias must first come?” But Elias was gone,and Moses too. Now 
that which raised this difficulty was, that the scribes taught them to expect the 
person of Elias, whereas the prophecy intended one “in the spirit and power 
of Elias.” Note, The misunderstanding of Scripture is a great prejudice to the 
entertainment of truth. 

3rd. Christ gave them a key to the prophecy concerning Elias, ver. 17, 18. 
It is indeed prophesied that Elias will come, and will “restore all things,” and 
set them to rights; and (though you will not understand it) it is also prophesied 
“of the Son of man that he must sutfer many things, and be set at nought ;” 
must be a reproach of men, and despised of the people. And though the 
scribes do not tell you so, the Scriptures do, and you have as much reason to 
expect that as the other, and should not make so strange of it: but as to Elias 
I tell you, he is come; and if you consider a little, you will understand who 1 
mean j it is one to whom they have done “whatsoever they listed,” which was 
very applicable to the ill usage they had given John Baptist. Many of the 
ancients, and the Popish writers generally, think, that besides the coming of 
John Baptist in the spirit of Elias, himself in his own person is to be eae 
with Enoch, before the second appearance of Christ, wherein the prophecy of 
Malachi will have a more full accomplishment than it had in John Baptist. 
But it isa groundless fancy; the true Elias, as well as the true Messiah pro- 
mised, is come, and we are to look for no other. These words, “as it is written 
ot him,” refer not to their doing “to him whatever they listed,” that comes in 
in a parenthesis, but only to his coming; he is come, and hath been, and done 
according as was “ written of him.” 


“ 


14 And when he came to his disciples, he saw a 
great multitude about them, and the scribes ques- 
tioning with them. 15 And straightway all the 
people, when they beheld him, were greatly amazed, 
and running to him saluted him. 16 And he asked 
the scribes, What question ye with them? -17 And 
one of the multitude answered and said, Master, I 
have brought unto thee my son, which hath a dumb 
spirit; 18 And wheresoever he taketh him, he 
teareth him: and he foameth, and gnasheth with his 
teeth, and pineth away: and I spake to thy disciples 
that they should cast him out; and they could not. 
19 He answereth him, and saith, O faithless gene- 
ration, how long shall I be with you? how long shall 
1 suffer you? bring him unto me. 20 And they 
brought him unto him: and when he saw him, 
straightway the spirit tare him; and he fell on the 
ground, and wallowed foaming. 21 And he asked 
his father, How long is it ago since this came unto 
him? And he said, Of a child. 22 And ofttimes 
it hath cast him into the fire, and into the waters, to 
destroy him: but if thou canst do any thing, have 
compassior on us, and help us. 23 Jesus said unto, 


are told they will be despised by their own people. We prefer the 
opinion of Heinsius, that “as it is written of him” is an allusion to 
John’s coming as the Elias of prophecy: “Elias is come, as it is 
written of him.” 

ix. 14, 15. The picture of the occupations of the multitude is 
peculiar to Mark. The scribes were conspicuous amid the crowd 
discussing with the disciples. The appearance of Jesus filled the 
people with surprise, not unaccompanied by reverence, as their 
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h'm, If thou canst believe, all things are possible 
to him that believeth. 24 And straightway the 
father of the child cried out, and said with tears, 
Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief. 25 
When Jesus saw that the people came running 


together, he rebuked the foul spirit, saying unto 
him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, 
come out of him, and enter no more into him. 


26 And the spirit cried, and rent him sore, and 
came out of him: and he was as one dead; inso- 
much that many said, He is dead. 27 But Jesus 
took him by the hand, and lifted him up; and he 
arose. 28 And when he was come into the house, 
his disciples asked him privately, Why could not we 
cast him out? 29 And he said unto them, This 
kind can come forth by nothing, but by prayer and 
fasting. 


We have here the story of Christ’s casting the devil out of a child, somewhat 
more fully related than it was Mat. xvii. 14, &e. Observe here, 

I. Christ’s return to his disciples, and the perplexity he found them in. He 
laid aside his robes of glory, and came to look after his family, and to inquire 
what was become of them. Christ’s glory above doth not make him forget 
the concerns of his church below, which he visits in great humility, ver. 14. 
And he came very seasonably, when the disciples were embarrassed and run 
aground; the scribes, who were sworn enemies both to him and them, had 
gained an advantage against them. A child possessed with a devil was brought 
to them, and they could not cast out the devil; whereupon the scribes insulted 
over them, and reflected upon their Master, and triumphed as if the day were 
theirown. He found “the scribes questioning with them,” in the hearing of 
the multitude, some of whom perhaps began to be shocked by it. Thus Moses, 
when he came down from the mount, found the camp of Israel in great dis- 
order ; so soon were Christ and Mosesmissed. Christ’s return was very welcome, 
no doubt, to the disciples, and unwelcome to the scribes. But particular notice 
is taken of its being very surprising to the people, who perhaps were ready tc 
say, ‘As for this Jesus, we wot not what is become of him,’ but “ when they 
beheld him” coming to them again, they “ were greatly amazed;” some copies 
add, cau é£ehoBnOyoav, ‘and they were afraid, “and running to him;” some 
copies for mpoorpexovres read mpooxarportes, ‘congratulating him,’ or bidding him 
welcome, they satuted him. It is easy to givea reason why they should be glad 
to see him, but why were they amazed, “ greatly amazed,” when they beheld 
him? Probably there might remain something unusual in his countenance, 
as Moses’ face shone when he came down from the mount, which made the 
people “ afraid to come nigh him,” Hz. xxxiv. 30; so perhaps did Christ’s face, 
in some measure; at least, instead of seeming fatigued, there appeared a won- 
derful briskness and sprightliness in his looks, which amazed them. 

I. The ease which perplexed the disciples brought before him. He asked 
the scribes, who he knew were always vexatious to his disciples, and teasin 
them upon every occasion, “ What question ye with them?” what is the quarre 
now? ‘The scribes made no answer, for they were confounded at his presence; 
the disciples made none, for they were comforted, and now left all to him. 
But the father of the child opened the cause, ver. 17, 18. 1. His child is pos- 
sessed with “a dumb spirit.” He has the falling sickness, and in his fits is 
speechless; his case is very sad, for wheresoever the fit takes him, the spirit 
tears him, throws him into such violent convulsions as almost pull him to 

ieces ; and which is very grievous to himself, and frightful to those about 
te ‘he foams” at the mouth, “and gnasheth with his teeth,” as onein pain 
and great misery; and though the fits go off presently, yet they leave him so 
weak that he “ pines away,” is worn toa skeleton, his flesh is dried away, so the 
word signifies, Ps. cii. 3—5; this was a constant affliction to a tender father. 
2. The disciples cannot give him any relief: ‘I desired they would cast him 
out, as they had done many, and they would willingly have done it, but they 
could not; and therefore thou couldst never have come in better time; Master, 
I have brought him to thee.’ 

Ill. The rebuke he gave to them to all, ver. 19: “ O faithless generation, how 
long shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer you?” Dr. Hammond 
understands this as spoken to the disciples, Teproving them for not exerting the 
power he had given them, and because they did not fast and pray, as in some 
cases he had directed them to do. But Dr. Whitby takes it as a rebuke to the 
scribes, who gloried in this balk that the disciples met with, and hoped to run 
them down with it. Them he calls a “faithless generation,” and speaks as one 
weary of being with them, and of bearing with them. We never hear him com- 

laining, How long shall L be in this low condition, and suffer that? but, How 
fous shall I be among these faithless people, and suffer them ? 

1V. The deplorable condition that the child was actually in when he was 
brought to Christ, and the doleful representation which the father made of it. 
When thechild saw Christ, he fell into a fit, “‘straightway the spirit tare him,” 
‘boiled within him, troubled him,’ so Dr. Hammond; as if the devil would set 
Christ at defiance, and hoped to be too hard for him too, and to keep possession 
in spite of him. The child “fell on the ground, and wallowed toaming ;” we 
may put another construction upon it, that the devil raged and had so much 
the greater wrath, because he knew that his time was short, Rev. xii. 12. Chirist 
asked, “ How long is it since this came to him?” and it seems the disease was of 
long standing; it :ame to him “ of achild,” ver. 21; which made the case the more 
sad, and the cure the more difficult. We are all by nature children of dis- 
obedience, and in such the evil spirit works, and has done so from our childhood, 
for “foolishness is bound in the heart of a child,” and nothing but the mighty 
grace of Christ can cast it out. 

V. The pressing instances which the father of the child makes with Christ 
for acure, ver. 22: “‘ Ofttimes it hath cast him into the fire and into the water. to 
destroy him.” Note, The devil aims at the ruin of those in whom he rules and 
works, and seeks “ whom he may deyour:” “ But if thou canst do any thing, 
have compassion on us, and help us.” The leper was contident of dy rist’s 


running to greet him indicates. ‘The Lord’s countenance probably 
retained traces of the glory on the mount,” says Alford, in his 
English notes to this passage. Lange says, “Jesus finds his nine 
other disciples at the foot of the mountain, not only surrounded by 
a multitude of people, but involved in controversy with the scribes, 
who have surprised them in a condition of entire impotence. The 
people are amazed, or are very much excited, when they see Jesus 
coming. They were probably in a profane and mochiug state of 
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ower, but put an if upon his will, Mat. viii. 2, “If thou wilt, thou canst. 
I'his voor man referred himself to his good will, but put an if upon his power 
because his disciples, who cast out devils in his name, had been ponpinwed in 
ae = Tus Christ suffers in his honour by the difficulties and follies of his 

isciples. j 

vi. The answer Christ gave to his address, ver. 23: “ If thou canst believe, 
all things are possible to him that believeth.” Here, 1. He tacitly checks the 
weakness of his faith. He putit upon Christ’s power, “If thou canst do any 
thing,” and reflected on the want of power in the disciples; but Christ turns 
it upon him, and puts him upon questioning his own faith, and will have him 
impute the disappointment to the want of that; “If thou canst believe. 
2. He gravionsly encourageth the strength of his desire; “all things are pos- 
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sible ;” that is, will appear possible to him that believes the almighty power of 
God, to which all things are possible; or, that shall be done by the grace of God, 
for them that believe in the promise of God, which seemed utterly impossible. 
Note, In dealing with Christ, very much is put upon our believing, and very 
much promised to it; “ Canst thou believe?” that is, Darest thou believe? Art 
thou willing to venture thy all in the hands of Christ? To venture all thy 
spiritual concerns with him, and all thy temporal concerns for him? Canst 
thou find in thy heart to do this? If so, it is not impossible but that, though 
thou hast been a great sinner, thou mayest be reconciled; though thou art very 
mean and unworthy, thou mayest get to heaven. “If thou canst believe,” it is 
possible that thy hard heart may be softened, thy spiritual diseases may be 
cured, and that, weak as thou art, thou mayest be able to hold out to the end. 

VIL. The profession of faith which the poor man made hereupon, ver. 24: he 
cried out, “ Lord, I believe ;” L am fully persuaded both of thy power and of thy 
pity, it shall never stick at that; “ Lord, I believe;” and adds a prayer for 
grace to enable him more firmly to rely upon the assurances he had of the 
ability and willingness of Christ to save, “Help thou mine unbelief.” Note, 1. 
Even those who through grace can say, “ Lord, I believe,” yet have reason to 
complain of their unbelief, that they cannot so readily apply to themselves and 
their own case the word of Christ as they should, nor so Saabs J depend 
upon it. 2. Those that complain of unbelief, must look up to Christ for grace 
to help them against it, and his grace shall be sufficient for them. “ Help mine 
unbelief ;” help me to a pardon for it, help me with power against it; help out 
what is wanting in my faith with thy grace, the strength of which is perfected 
in our weakness. : f eon 

VII1. The cure of the child, and the conquest of this raging devil in the 
child. Christ “saw the people come running together,” expecting to see the 
‘ssue of this trial of skill, and therefore kept them in suspense no longer, but 
“rebuked the foul spirit,” the unclean spirit, so it should be rendered, as in 
other places. Observe, 1. What the charge was which Christ gave to this 
unclean spirit, “Thou deaf and dumb spirit,” that makest the poor child dumb 
and deaf, but shalt thyself be made to hear thy doom, and not be able to say an 
thing against it, “come out of him immediately, and enter no more into him; 
let him not only be brought out of this fit, but let his fits never return. Note, 
Whom Christ cures, he cures effectually. Satan may go out himself, and yet 
recover possession; but if Christ cast him out, he will keep him out. 2. How 
the unclean spirit took it; he grew yet more outrageous, he “cried and rent 
him sore;” gave him such a twist at parting, that he was “as one dead;” so 
loath was he to quit his hold, and so exasperated at the superior power of 
Christ; and so malicious to the child, and so fain he would have killed him 
“many said, He is dead.” Thus the toss that a soul is in at the breaking 
of Satan’s power in it, may perhaps be frightful for the present, but opens the 
door to lasting comfort. 3. How the child was perfectly restored; ver. 27, 
“Jesus took him by the hand,” xpammoas, took fast hold of him, and strongly 
bore him up, and he arose and recovered, and all was well. ; 

IX. The reason he gave to the disciples why they could not cast out this 
devil. They inquired of him privately why they could not, that wherein they 
were defective might be made up another time, and they might not be again 
thus publicly shamed; and he told them, ver. 29, “ This kind can come forth 
by nothing but by prayer and fasting.” Whatever other difference there really 
might be, none appears between this and other kinds, but that the unclean 
spirit had had possession of this poor patient from a child, and that strength- 
ened his interest and confirmed is hold. When vicious habits are rooted by 
long usage, and begin to plead prescription, like chronical diseases, they are 
hardly cured: “Can the Ethiopian change his skin?” The disciples must not 
think to do their work always with a like ease; some services call them to take 
more than ordinary pains; but Christ can do that with a word’s speaking which 
they must prevail for the doing of by prayer and fasting. 


30 And they departed thence, and passed through 
Galilee ; and he would not that any man should know 
it. 31 For he taught his disciples, and said unto 
them, The Son of man is delivered into the hands of 
men, and they shall kill him; and after that he is 
killed, he shall rise the third day. 32 But they 
understood not that saying, and were afraid to ask 
him. 33 And he came to Capernaum: and being 
in the house he asked them, What was it that ye 
disputed among yourselves by the way? 34 But 
they held their peace: for by the way they had dis- 
puted among themselves, who should be the greatest. 
35 And he sat down, and called the twelve, and saith 
unto them, If any man desire to be first, the same 
shall be last of all, and servant of all. 386 And he 
took a child, and set him in the midst of them: and 
when he had taken him in his arms, he said unto 
them, 37 Whosoever shall receive one of such 
children in my name, receiveth me: and whosoever | 


mind, in consequence of the disciples’ failure to work the miracle, 
and of the attack of the scribes, and were disposed to indulge this 
inclination, when the sudden and overpowering appearance of Christ 
smote their consciences.”” Lange favours the idea above quoted 
from Alford. 

ix. 16. Instead of “the scribes,” the best critics adopt the reading 
*‘them:” “he asked them.” Hence has arisen the question, whom 
did Jesus ask? Four answers are given: 1, the scribes; 2, the 
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shall receive me, receiveth not me, but him that sent 
me. 38 And John answered him, saying, Master, 
we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he 


followeth not us: and we forbad him, because he 
followeth not us. 


39 But Jesus said, Forbid him 
not: for there is no man which shall do a miracle in 
my name, that can lightly speak evil of me. 40 For 
he that is not against us is on our part. 


Here, First. Christ foretels his own approaching sufferings. He “ passed 
through Galilee” with more expedition than usual, “and would not that an 
man should know it,” ver. 30; because he had done many mighty and eet 
works among them in vain, they shall not be invited to see them, and have the 
benefit of them, as they have been. _ The time of his snfferings drew nigh, 
and therefore he was willing to be private a while, and to converse only with 
his disciples, to prepare them for the approaching trial, ver. 31. He said to 
them, “The Son of man is delivered,” by the determinate counsel and fore- 


| knowledge of God, “ into the hands of youn ver. 31, “and they shall kill him.” 


Had he been delivered into the hands of devils, and they had worried him, it 
had not been so strange; but that men, who have reason, and should have love 
that they should be thus spiteful to the Son of man, who came to redeem an 
But still it is observable, that when Christ spoke 
of his death, he always spoke of his resurrection, which took away the reproach 
of it from hinself, and should take away the grief of it from his disciples. But 
they “understood not that saying,” ver. 32. The words were plain enough, 
but they could not be reconciled to the thing, and therefore would suppose 
them to have some mystical meaning, which they did not understand; and they 
“were afraid to ask him,” not because he was difficult of access, or stern to 
those who consulted him, but either because they were loath to know the 
truth, or because they expected to be chidden for their backwardness to 
receive it. Many remain ignorant because they are ashamed to inquire. 
Secondly. He rebukes his disciples for magnifying themselves. When he 
came to Capernaum, he privately asked his Gieciplen what it was that they dis- 
puted among themselves by the way, ver. 33. e knew very well what the 
dispute was, but he would know it from them, and would have them to confess 


| their fault and folly in it. Note, 1. We must all expect to be called to an account 


Lord Jesus concerning what passeth while we are in the way in this 
2. We must in a particular manner be called 
to an account about our discourses among ourselves, for by our words we must 
be justified or condemned. 3. As other our discourses among ourselves by the 
way, so especially our disputes, will be all called over again, and we shall be called 
to an account about them. 4. Of all disputes, Christ will be sure to reckon 
with his disciples for their disputes about precedency and superiority; that 
was the subject of the debate here, “who should be the greatest,” ver. 34. 
Nothing could be more contrary to the two great laws of Christ’s kingdom 
lessons of his school, and instructions of his example, which are humility an 
love, than desiring preferment in the world, and disputing about it. ‘This ill 
temper he took all occasions to check, both because it arose from a mistaken 
notion of his kingdom, as if it were of this world, and because it tended so 
directly to the debasing the honour and the corrupting of the purity of his 
Gospel, and, he foresaw, would be so much the bane of the church. Now, 

lst.*They were willing to cover this fault, ver. 34; “they held their peace.” 
As they would not ask, ver. 32, because they were ashamed to own their 
ignorance, so here they would not answer, because they were ashamed to own 
their pride. 2nd. He was willing to amend this fault in them, and to bring 
them to a better temper; and therefore sat down, that he might have a solemn 
and full discourse with them about this matter. He called the twelve to him, 
and told them, First. That ambition, and affectation of dignity and dominion, 
instead of gaining them preferment in his kingdom, would but Postpone their 
preferment: “If cay man desire” and aim “to be first, he shall be last;” he 
that exalteth himself shall be abased, and men’s pride shall bring them low, 
Secondly. 'That there is no preferment to be had under him, but an opportu- 
nity for, and an obligation to, so much the more labour and condescension. 
“If any man desire to be first,” when he is so, he must be so much the more 
busy and serviceable to every body: “He that desires the office of a bishop 
desires a good work,” for he must, as St. Paul did, labour the more abundantly, 
and make himself “the servant of all.” Thirdly. That those who are most 
humble and self-denying do most resemble Christ, and shall be most tenderly 
owned by him. This he taught them by a sign: he “took a child in his arms, 
that had nothing of pride and ambition in it, * Look you,’ saith he, ‘ whosoever 
shall receive one like this child, receives me. Those of a humble, meek, mild 
disposition, are such as I will own and countenance, and encourage every body 
else to do so too, and will take what is done to them as done to myself; and so 
will my Father too, for he who thus receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me; 
and it shall be placed to his account, and repaid with interest.’ 

Thirdly. He rebukes them for vilifying all but themselves; while they are 
striving which of them should be greatest, they will not allow those who are 
not in communion with them to be any thing. Observe, 

1. The account which John gave him of the restraint they had laid upon one 
from making use of the name of Christ, because he was not of their society. 
Though they were ashamed to own their contests for preferment, they seem 
to boast of this exercise of their authority, and expected their Master should 
not only justify them in it, but commend them for it; and hoped he would not 
blame them for desiring to be great, when they would thus use their power for 
the maintaining of the honour of the sacred college. ‘ Master,” saith John, 
“we saw one casting out devils in thy name, but he followeth not us,” ver. 38. 
Ist. It was strange that one that was not a professed disciple and follower of 
Christ should yet have power to cast out devils in his name, for that seemed to 
be peculiar to those whom he called, ch. vi.7. But some think that he was a 
disciple of John, who made use of the name of the Messiah, not as come, but as 
near at hand, not knowing that Jesus was he, It should rather seem he made 
use of the name of Jesus, believing him to be the Christ, as the other apostles 
did. And why might not he receive that power from Christ, whose Spirit, like 
the wind, blows where it listeth, without such an outward call as the apostles 
had? and perhaps there were many more such. Christ’s grace is not tied to 
the visible church. 2nd. It was strange that one who cast out, devils in the 
name of Christ did not join himself to the apostles, and follow Christ with 
them, but should continue to act in separation from them. I know of nothing 
that could hinder him from following them, unless because he was loath to leave 
all to follow them; and if so, that was an ‘ll principle. The thing did not look 


by our 


disciples; 3, the scribes and disciples; 4, the people. We prefer the 
sense conveyed by the common reading, not only as in harmony with 
the context, especially verse 14, but as conveyed by very ancient 
copies and versions. 

ix, 22, 23. In the second of these verses the words “if thou 
canst” are separated from what follows by omitting the word 
“believe.” According to this reading, which some modern editors 
follow, our Lord says, “If thou canst? all things are possible to him 
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well, and therefore the disciples forbade him to make use of Christ’s name as 
they did, unless he would follow him as they did. This was like the motion 
Joshua made concerning Eldad and Medad, that prophesied in the camp, and 
went not up with the rest to the door of the tabernacle, “ My lord Mo-es, forbid 
them,” Num. xi. 28; ‘restrain them, silence them, for it isa schism.” Thus apt 
are we to imagine that those do not follow Christ at all, that do not follow 
him with us, and that those do years, | well, who do not just as as we do. 
“ But the Lord knoweth them that are his,” however they are dispersed; and 
this instance gives us a needful caution to take heed lest we be carried by an 
excess of zeal for the unity of the church, and for that which we are sure is 
right and good, to oppose that which yet, may tend to the enlargement of the 
church, and the advancement of its true interests another way. 

2. The rebuke he gave to them for this, ver. 39: “Jesus said, Forbid him 
not,” nor any other that do likewise. This was like the check Moses gave to 
Joshua, “Enviest thou for my sake?” Note, That which is good, and doth 
good, must not be prohibited, though there may be some defect or irregularity 
in the manner of doing it. Casting out devils, and so destroying Satan’s king- 
dom, doing this in Christ’s name, and so owning him to be sent of God, and 
giving honour to him as the Fountain of grace, preaching down sin, and 

reaching up Christ, are gone things, very good things, which ought not to 

e forbidden to any, merely because they follow not with us. If Christ be 

pehee Paul therein doth and will rejoice, though he be eclipsed by it, 

il. i. 18. 

‘Two reasons Christ gives wny such should not be forbidden: Ist. Because 
we cannot su “re that any man that makes use of Christ’s name in working 
miracles should blaspheme his name, as the scribes and Pharisees did. There 
were those indeed that did in Christ’s name cast out devils, and yet in other 
respects were workers of iniquity, but they did not speak evil of Christ. 
2nd. Because those that differed in communion, while they agreed to fight 
against Satan, under the banner of Christ, ought to look upon one an- 
other as on the same side, notwithstanding that difference; “he that is 
not against us, is on our part.” As to the great controversy between Christ 
and Beelzebub, he had said, “He that is not with me, is against me,” 
Mat. xii. 30. He that will not own Christ, owns Satan; but among those 
that own Christ, though not in the same circumstances, that follow him, 
though not with us, we must reckon that, though these differ from us, they 
are not against us, and therefore are on our part, and we must not be any 
hindrance to t.eir usefulness. 


41 For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to 
drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily 
I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward. 42 And 
whosoever shall offend one of these little ones that 
believe in me, it is better for him that a milstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he were cast into 
the sea. 43 And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off: 
it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than 
having two hands to go into hell, into the fire that 
never shall be quenched: 44 Where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 45 And if 
thy foot offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee 
to enter halt into life, than having two feet to be cast 
into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched : 
46 Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched. 47 And if thine eye offend thee, pluck 
it out: it is better for thee to enter into the kingdom 
of God with one eye, than having two eyes to be cast 
into hell fire: 48 Where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched. 49 For orony one shall be 
salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt. 50 Salt zs good: but if the salt have lost 
his saltness, wherewith will ye season it? Have salt 
in yourselves, and have peace one with another. 


Here, First. Christ promiseth a reward to all those that are any way kind to 
his disciples, ver. 41: “ Whosoever shall give you a cup of water,” when you 
need it, and it will be a refreshment to you, “ because ye belong to Christ,” and 
are of his family, “he shall not lose his reward.” Note, 1. It is the honour 
and happiness of 
themselves to him, and are owned by him; they wear his livery, as retainers to 
his family ; nay, they are more nearly related, they are members of his body. 
2. They who belong to Christ may sometimes be reduced to such straits as to 
be glad of “a cup of cold water.” 3. The relieving of Christ’s poor in their 
distresses is a good deed, and will turn toa good account. He — it, and 
will reward it. 4. What kindness is done to Christ’s poor must be done them 
for his sake, and because they belong to him; for that is it that sanctifies the 
kindness, and puts a value upon it in the sight of God. 5. This is a reason 
why we must not discountenance and discourage those who are serving the 
interests of Christ’s kingdom, though they are not in every thing of our mind 
and way. It comes in here as a reason why those must not be hindered 
tbak cast out devils in Christ’s name, meget they did not follow him; for (as 

r. Hammond paraphraseth it) ‘it is not only the great, eminent performances 
which are done by you, my constant attendants and disciples, that are accepted 
by me, but every the least degree of sincere faith and Christian performance 
proportionable but to the expressing the least kindness, as giving a cup of 


that believes.” The received text is very ancient, being found in 
the Alexandrian and Cambridge MSS., the Syriac, &c., and should 
not be lightly abandoned. Upon the words “all things are possible 
to him that believeth,” a weighty question rises: do they mean he 
who believes can do all things, or that everything can be done for 
him who believes? The latter view is advanced by Grotius, and 
maintained by later critics, and is that which we should prefer. 

ix. 24. The words “‘ with tears” are left out of some copies and 
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Christians that they “belong to Christ;” they have joined | 
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water to a disciple of mine, for being such, shall be accepted and rewarded. 

If Christ reckons kindnesses to us services to him, we ought to reckon servicea 
to him kindnesses to us, and to encourage them, though done by those that 
follow not with us. 

Secondly. He threatens those that offend his little ones, that wilfully are the 
occasion of sin or trouble to them, ver. 42; whosoever shall grieve any true 
Christians, though they be of the weakest, shall oppose their entrance into the 
ways of God, or discourage and obstruct their progress in those ways, shail 
either restrain them from doing good, or draw them in to commit sin, it were 
“better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast 
into the sea:” his punishment will be very great, and the death and ruin of 
his soul more terrible than such a death and ruin of his body would be: see 
Mat. xviii. 6. 

Thirdly, He warns all his followers to take heed of ruining their own souls. 

This charity must begin at home; if we must take heed of doing any thing to 
hinder others from good, and to occasion their sin, much more ran a: flemapen we 
be to avoid every thing that will take us off from our duty, or lead us to sin; 
and that which doth so, we must part with it, though it be never so dear to us, 
This we had twice in Mat. v. 29, 30; xviii. 8,9. It is here urged somewhat more 
largely and pressingly; certainly this requires our serious regard, which is so 
much insisted upon, Observe, 
_ 1. The case supposed, that our own hand, or eye, or foot, offends us; that the 
impure corruption we indulge is as dear to us as an eye or a hand; or, that 
that which is to us as an eye or a hand is become an invincible temptation to 
sin, or occasion of it. Suppose the beloved is become a sin, or the sin a beloved; 
suppose we cannot keep that which is dear to us, but it will be a snare and a 
stumblingblock ; suppose we must part with it, or part with Christ and a good 
conscience. 

2. The duty prescribed in that case: pluck out the eye, cut off the hand and 
foot; mortify the darling lust, kill it, crucify it, starve it, make no provision 
for it. Let the idols, that have been delectable things, be cast away as de- 
testable things; keep at a distance from that which is a temptation, though 
never so pleasing. It is Sadik the part that is gangrened should be taken off, 
for the preservation of the whole : Hnentstlonbite vulnus ense recidendum est, ne 

ars sincera trahatur,—‘ The part that is incurably wounded must be cut off, 
est the parts that are sound be corrupted.” We must put ourselves to pain, 
that we may not bring ourselves to ruin; self must be denied, that it may not 
be destroyed. _ 

3. The necessity of doing this. The flesh must be mortified, that we may 
“enter into life,” ver. 43, 45; into the kingdom of God, ver’ 47. Though by 
abandoning sin we may for the present feel ourselves as if we were halt and 
maimed, it may seem to be a force put upon ourselves, and may create us some 
uneasiness, yet it is for life, and all that men have they will give for their 
lives ; it is for a kingdom—the kingdom of God—which we cannot otherwise 
obtain: these halts and maims will be the marks of the Lord Jesus, will be in 
that kingdom scars of honour. 

4. The danger of not doing this. The matter is brought to this issue, that 
either sin must die or we must die; if we will lay this Delilah in our bosom, 
it will betray us; if we be ruled by sin, we shall inevitably be ruined by it; 
if we must keep our two hands, and two eyes, and two feet, we must with them 
be cast into hell. Our Saviour often pressed our duty upon us, from the con- 
sideration of the torments of hell, which we run ourselves into if we continue 
in sin. With what an emphasis of terror are those words repeated three times 
here, “ where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched!” which is 
quoted from Jsa, Ixvi. 24. Ist. The reflections and reproaches of the sin- 
ner’s own conscience are the worm that dieth not; which will cleave to the 
damned soul, as the worms do to the dead body, and prey upon it, and never 
leave it till it is quite devoured. “Son, remember,” will set this worm a 
gnawing, and how terribly will it bite with that word, Pr. v. 12, 13, “ How 

ave I hated instruction!” The soul that is food to this worm dies not, and 
the worm is bred in it, and one with it, and therefore neither doth that die. 
Damned sinners will be to eternity accusing, condemning, and upbraiding them- 
selves with their own follies, which, how much soever they are now in love 
with them, will “at the last bite lke a serpent, and sting like an adder.” 
2nd. The wrath of God, fastening upon a guilty and pojluted conscience, is 
the fire that is not quenched; for it is the wrath of the living God, the eternal 

God, into whose hands it is a fearful thing to fall. There are no operations 
of the Spirit of grace upon the souls of damned sinners, and therefore there is 
Lothing to alter the nature of the fuel, which must remain for ever combustible: 
nor is there any application of the merit of Christ to them, and therefore there 
is nothing to appease or quench the violence of the fire. Dr. Whitby shews 
that the eternity of the torments of hell was not only the constant faith of the 
Christian church, but had been so of the Jewishchurch. Josephus saith, ‘that 
the Pharisees held that the souls of the wicked were to be punished wit 
perpetual punishment, and that there was appointed for them a perpetual 
prison.’ And Philo saith, ‘the punishment of the wicked is to live for ever 
dying, and to be for ever in pains and griefs that never cease.” 

The two last verses are somewhat difficult, and interpreters agree not in the 
sense of them; “for every one” in general, or rather every one of them that 
are cast into hell, “shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt.” Therefore “have salt in yourselves.” 1. It was appointed by the 
law of Moses that every sacrifice should be salted with salt ; not to preserve it, 
for it was to be immediately consumed, but because it was the food of God’s 
table, and no flesh is eaten without salt; it was therefore particularly required 
in the meat offerings, Lev. ii. 12. 2. The nature of man being corrupt, and, as 
such, being called flesh, Gen. vi. 3, Ps. 1xxviii. 39, some way or other must be 
salted, in order to its being a sacrifice toGod. The salting of fish (and, I think, 
of other things,) they call the curing of it. 3, Our chief concern is to present 
ourselves living sacrifices to the grace of God, Rom. xii. 1; and in order to our 
acceptableness, we must be salted with salt, that is, our corrupt affections 
must be subdued and mortified, and we must have in our souls a savour of grace 
Thus “ the offering up,” or sacrificing of the Gentiles, is said to be “acceptable, 
being sanctified by the Holy Ghost,” as the sacrifices were salted, Rom. xv. 16. 
4. Those that have the salt of grace must make it appear that they have it; 
that they have salt in themselves, a living principle of grace in their hearts, 
which works out all corrupt dispositions, and every thing in the soul that tends 
to putrefaction, and <a iF offend our God or our own consciences, as un- 
savoury meat doth. Our speech must be always with grace, seasoned with 
this salt, that no corrupt communication may proceed out of our mouth, but 
we may loathe it as much as we would to put stinking meat into our mouths. 
5. As this gracious salt will keep our own consciences void of offence, so it will 
keep our conversation with others so, that we may not offend any of Christ’s 
little ones, but may be at peace with one another. 6. We must not only have 
this salt of grace, but we must always retain the relish and savour of it; for 
if this “salt lose ita saltness,” if a Christian revolt from his Christianity, if 
he lose the savour of it, and be no longer under the power and influence of 
it, what can recover him? or “ wherewith will ye season him?” This waa 
said Mat. v.13. 7. Those thai present not themselves living sacrifices to G. d's 


editions, The word “Lord” is also omitted by several MSS. and 
editors. There is some difference of opinion as to the sense of the 
expression, “ help thou mine unbelief.” The Syriac renders it, “help 
thou my lack of faith.” Some explain it, “free me from my un- 
belief ;” others, ‘what my faith lacks, by thy goodness supply ;” but 
it may also mean, “ help me who have been an unbeliever.” Some- 
thing may be said for each view; but if the last is adopted, the 
idiom is a Hebraism, of which it is said there is an important example 
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grace, shall be made for ever dying sacrifices to his justice; and since pt 
would not give honour to him, he will get him honour upon them; they woule 
not be salted with the salt of Divine grace, would not admit that to subdue 
their corrupt affections; no, they would not submit to the operation, could not 
bear the corrosives that were necessary, to eat out thee flesh ; it Ge to 
them like cutting off a hand, or plucking out an eye, and therefore in he ] they 
shall be “salted vith fire;” coals of fire shall be scattered upon them, Eze. x. 2, 
as salt upon the meat; and brimstone, Job xviii. 15, as fire and brimstone were 
¢ained on Sodom. The pleasures they have lived in shall eat their flesh, as it 
were fire,” Jas. vy. 3. The pain of mortifying the flesh now, is no more to be 
compared with the punishment for not mortifying it, than salting with burning. 
And since he had said that the fire of hell shall not be quenched, but it might 
be objected that the fuel will not last always, he here intimates, that by the 
power of God it shall be made to last always ; for those that are cast into hell 
will find the fire to have not only the corroding quality of salt, but its pre- 
serving quality ; from whence it is used to signify that which is lasting: a cove- 
nant of salt is a perpetual covenant; and Lot’s wife being turned into a pillar 
of salt made her a remaining monument of Divine vengeance. Now since this 
will certainly be the doom of those that do not crucify the flesh with its 


affections and lusts, let us, knowing this terror of the Lord, be persuaded 
to do it. 


CHAPTER X. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s dispute with the Pharisees concerning divorce, 
ver. 1—12. II. The kind entertainment he gave to the little children that were 
brought to him to be blessed, ver. 13—16. III. His trial of the rich man that inquired 
what he must do to get to heaven, ver. 17—22. IV. His discourse with his disciples 
upon that occasion, concerning the peril of riches, ver. 23—27; and the advantage of 
being impoverished for his sake, ver. 23—31. V. The repeated notice he gave his dis- 
ciples of his sufferings and death approaching, ver. 32—34. VI. The counsel he gave 
to James and John, to think of suffering with him, rather than of reigning with him, 
ver. 35—45. WII. The cure of Bartimzus, a poor blind man, ver. 46—52, All which 
passages of story we had the substance of before, Maté. xix. and xx. 


ND he arose from thence, 
, and cometh into the coasts 
(7a of Judea by the farther side 
of Jordan: and the people 
resort unto him again; and, 
as he was wont, he taught 

them again. 2 And the Pha- 
Ni risees came to him,and asked 
LZ, “ip him, Is it lawful for a man to 
vw 27  putaway his wife? tempting 
him. 3 And he answered and said unto them, What 
did Moses command you? 4 And they said, Moses 
suffered to write a bill of divorcement, and to put her 
away. 6 And Jesus answered and said unto them, 
For the hardness of your heart he wrote you this 
precept. 6 But from the beginning of the creation 
God made them male and female. 7 For this cause 
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shall a man leave his father and mother, and cleave} 
to his wife; 8 And they twain shall be one flesh :' 
so then they are no more twain, but one flesh. 9, 
What therefore God hath joined together, let not man, 
put asunder. 10 And in the house his disciples, 
asked him again of the same matter. 11 And he 
saith unto them, Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
and marry another, committeth adultery against her. | 
12 And if a woman shall put away her husband, and 
pe married to another, she committeth adultery. 


Our Lord Jesus was an itinerant preacher ; did not continue long in a place 
for the whole land of Canaan was his parish or diocese, and therefore he would 
visit every part of it, and give instruction to those in the remotest corners of 
it. Here we have him in the coasts of Judaa, by the farther side of Jordan 
eastward, as we found him not long since, in the utmost borders westward, 
near Tyre and Sidon. Thus was his circuit like that of the sun, from whose 
light and heat nothing is hid. Now we have him, ' 

First. Resorted to by the people, ver. 1; wherever he was, they flocked after 
him in crowds; they came to him again, as they had done when he had for- 
merly been in these parts, “and, as he was wont, he taught them again.” 
Note, Preaching was Christ's constant practice; it was what he was used to, | 
and wherever he came, he did ‘as he was wont.” In Matthew it is said, he | 
healed them; here it is said, “he taught them;” his cures were to confirm his | 
doctrine, and to recommend it; and his doctrine was to explain his cures, and | 
illustrate them; his teaching was healing to poor souls. “He taught them 
again.” Note, Even those whom Christ hath taught, have need to be taught | 
again. Such is the fulness of the Christian doctrine, that there is still more 
to be learned; and such our forgetfulness, that we need to be minded of what 
we do know. 

Secondly. We have him disputed with by the Pharisees, who envied the pro- 


in Lukei. 48, where “ the low estate of his handmaiden” is explained 
by some, “ his lowly handmaiden.”’ 

ix. 31. For “the third day ” some early MSS. and modern editors 
have “ after three days,” or “‘ within three days.” 

ix. 33. For “and he came,” some of the oldest MSS., &e., have 
“and they came,” which is the sense of the parallel passage in 
Matt. xvii. 24. 

ix. 35. This-verse does not occur in the corresponding places of 
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gress of his spiritual arms, and did all they could to obstruct and oppose it 
to divert; him, to penelps him, and to prejudice the people against him. Here is 

1. A questiqn they started concerning divorce; ver. 2, “Is it lawful for a mar 
to put away his wife?” This was a good question, if it had been well put, anc 
with a humble desire to know the mind of God in this matter; but they pro- 
posed it “ tempting him,” seeking an occasion against him, and an opportunity 
to expose him, which side soever he should take of the question. Ministers 
must stand upon their guard, lest, under pretence of being advised with, they 
be ensnared. 

2. Christ’s reply to them with a question, ver. 3, “ What did Moses command 
you?” This he asked them, to testify his respect to the law of Moses, and 
to shew that he came not to destroy it, and to engage them to an univers2! 
trabertial respect for Moses’ writings, and to compare one part of them with 
another. 

3. The fair account they give of what they found in the law of Moses ex- 
pressly concerning divorce, ver. 4. Christ asked what Moses commanded; 
they own Moses only suffered or permitted a man to write his wife a bill of 
divorce, and to put her away, Deu. xxiv. 1. If you will do it, you must do it in 
writing, delivered into her own hand, and so put her away, and never return 
to her again. 

4. The answer that Christ gave to their question, in which he abides by the 
doctrine he had formerly laid down in this case, Mat. v. 32, “ that whosoever 
puts away his wife, except for fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” 
And to clear this, he here shews, Ist. That the reason why Moses in his law 
permitted divorce, was such as that they ought not to make use of that per- 
mission ; for it was only “ for the hardness of their hearts,” ver. 5; lest, if they. 
were not permitted to divorce their wives, they should murder them; so that 
none must put away their wives, but such as were willing to own that their 
hearts were so hard as to need this permission. 2nd. That the account which 
Moses in this history gives of the institution of marriage, affords such a reason 
against divorce as amounts to a prohibition of it. So that if the question be, 
“What did Moses command ?” ver. 3, it must be answered, ‘Thonet 
porary proviso he allowed divorce to the Jews, yet by an eternal reason he 
forbade it to all the children of Adam and Eve, and that is it we must abide by. 
Moses tells us, First. That God made man male and female, one male and one 
female; so that Adam could not put away his wife and take another, for there 
was no other to take, which was an intimation to all his sons that they must 
not. Secondly. When this male and this female were by the ordinance of God 
joined together in holy marriage, the law was, that a man must “leave his 
father and mother, and cleave unto his wife,” ver. 7, which intimates not only 
the nearness of the relation, but the perpetuity of it: he shall so cleave to his 
wife as not to be separated from her. Thirdly. The result of the relation is, 
that though gt are two, yet they are one; they are one flesh, ver. 8. The 
union between them is the most intimate that can be; and, as Dr. Hammond 
expresseth it, a sacred thing that must not be violated. Fourthly. God himself 
has joined them together; he has not only, as Creator, fitted them to be com- 
forts and helps meet for each other, but he has in wisdom and goodness ap- 
pointed them who are thus joined together to live together in love, till deatu 
parts them. Marriage is not an invention of men, but a Divine institution ; and 
therefore is to be religiously observed, and the more, because it is a figure of 
the mystical, inseparable union between Christ and his church. Now, from all 
this he infers that men ought not to put their wives asunder from them, whom 
God has put so near to them. The bond which God himself has tied is not 
to be lightly untied. They who are for divorcing their wives for every offence, 
would do well to consider what would become of them, if God should in like 
manner deal with them: see Jsa. 1.1; Jer. in. 1. 

5. Christ’s discourse with his disciples in private about this matter, ver. 10, 11. 
It was an advantage to them that they had opportunity of personal converse 
with Christ, not only about gospel mysteries, but about moral duties, for their 
farther satisfaction. No more is here related of this private conference, but 
the law Christ laid down in this case: that it is adultery for a man to put 
away his wife, and marry another ; it is adultery against the wife he puts away; 
it is a wrong to her, and a breach of his contract with her, ver.11. He adds, 
“if a woman shall put away her husband,” that is, elope from him, leave him by 
consent, and “ be married to another,” she “ commits adultery,” ver. 12; and it 
will be no excuse at all to her to say, that it was with the consent of her hus- 
band. Wisdom and grace, holiness and love reigning in the heart, will make 
those commands easy which to the carnal mind may be as a heavy yoke. 


13 And they brought young children to him, that 
he should touch them : and Azs disciples rebuked those 
that brought them. 14 But when Jesus saw it, he 
was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the kingdom of God. 15 Verily 
I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein. 16 And he took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon them, and blessed them. 


It is looked upon as the indication of a kind and tender disposition to take 
notice of little children ; and this was remarkable in our Lord Jesus, whichis an 
encouragement not only to little children to apply themselves to Christ when 
they are very young, but to grown people, who are conscious to themselves of 
weakness and childishness, and of being, through manifold infirmities, helpless 
and useless, like little children. Here we have, 

First. Little children brought to Christ, ver. 13. Their parents, or whoever 
they were that had the nursing of them, brought them to him that he should 
touch them, in token of his commanding and conferring a blessing on them. It 
doth not appear they needed any bodily cure, nor were they capable of being 
taught; but it seems, 1. They that had the care of them were mostly concerned 
about their souls, their better part, which ought to be the principal care of all 
parents for their children; for that is the principal part, and it is well with 
them if it be well with their souls. 2. They believed that Christ’s blessing 
would do their souls good, and therefore to him they bring them, that he might 
touch them, knowing that he could reach their hearts, when nothing their 
parents could say to them, or do for them, would reach them. We may present 
our children to Christ now he is in heaven, for from thence he can reach them 
with his blessing, and therein we may act faith upon the fulness and extent of 


Matthew and Luke. 
present. 

ix. 41. For “in my name, because ye belong to Christ,” some 
good MSS. and editors have a reading which means “ by reason that 
ye are Christ’s.” 08 F 

ix. 44, This verse is omitted by the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and 
at other copies; but the Syriac version and other early authorities 
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his grace, the kind irtimations he hath always given of favour to the seed of the 
faithful, the tenor of the covenant with Abraham, and the promise to us and to 
our children, especially that great promise of pouring his Spirit upon our seed, 
and his blessing upon our offspring, Jsa. xliv. 3. 

Secondly. The iscouragement which the disciples gave to the bringing of 
children to Christ. They “rebuked those that brought them;” as if they had 
been sure they knew their Master’s mind in this matter, whereas he had lately 
cautioned them not to despise the little ones. 

Thirdly. The encouragement Christ gave to it. 1. He took it very ill at his 
disciples for keeping them off; “ when he saw it, he was much displeased,” 
ver. 14. hat do you mean? Will you hinder me from doing good, from doing 
good to the rising generation, to the lambs of the flock?’ Christ is very angry 
with his own disciples, if they discountenance any in coming to him themselves, 
or in bringing their children to him. 2. He ordered that they should be brought 
to him, and nothing said or done to hinder them. ‘ Suffer little children, as soon 
as they are capable, to come to me, to offer up their supplications to me, and to 
receive instructions from me.’ Little children are welcome betimes to the 
throne of grace with their hosannas. 3. He owned them as members of his 
church, as they had been of the Jewish church. He came to set up the king- 
dom of God among men, and took this occasion to declare, that that kingdom 
admitted little children to be the subjects of it, and gave them a title to the 
privilege of subjects. eyed the kingdom of God is to be kept up by such: they 
must be taken in, when they are little children, that they may be secured for 
hereafter to bear up the name of Christ. 4. That there must be something of 
the temper and disposition of little children found in all that Christ will own 
and bless. We must receive the kingdom of God as little children, ver. 15; 
that is, we must stand affected to Christ and his grace, as little children do 
to their parents, nurses, and teachers. We must be inquisitive as children, 
must learn as children; that is the learning age; and ‘in learning must be- 
lieve,'"— oportet discentem credere. The mind of a child is as white paper, 
tabula rasa,—‘a mere blank ;’ you may write upon it what you will; so must 
our minds be to the pen of the blessed Spirit. Children are under govern- 
ment, so must we be; “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” e must 
receive the kingdom of God as the child Samuel did, “ Speak, Lord, for thy ser- 
vant hears.” Little children depend upon their parents’ wisdom and care, are 
carried in their arms, go where they send them, and take what they provide for 
them ; and thus must we receive the kingdom of God, with a humble resigna- 
tion of ourselves to Jesus Christ, and an easy dependence upon him, both for 
strength and righteousness, for tuition, provision, anda portion. 5. He received 
the children, and gave them what was desired: ver. 16, “He took them up in 
his arms,” in token of his affectionate concern for them, “ put his hands upon 
them,” as was desired, “and blessed them.” See how he outdid the desires of 
these parents; they begged he would touch them, but he did more. 

Ist. “ He took them in his arms.” Now the Scripture was fulfilled, Jsa. xl. 11, 
* He shall gather the lambs in his arms, and carry them in his bosom.” Time 
was when Christ himself was taken up in old Simeon’s arms, Lw. ii. 28; and 
now he took up these children, not complaining of the burthen, as Moses did, 
when he was bid to carry Israel (that peevish child) “in his bosom, as a nursing 
father bears the sucking child,” Num. xi. 12, but pleased with it. If we ina 
right manner bring our children to Christ, be will take them up, not only in the 
arms of his power and providence, but in the arms of his pity and grace, as 
Eze. xvi.8; underneath them are the everlasting arms. 2nd. He “ put his hands 
upon them,” noting the bestowing of his Spirit upon them, (for that is the hand 
of the Lord,) and his setting them apart for himself. 3rd. He “ blessed them” 
with the spiritual plese he came to give. Our children are happy, if they 
have but the Mediator’s blessing for their portion. It is true, we do not read 
that he baptized these children, —baptism was not fully settled as the door of 
admission into the church till after Christ’s resurrection, —but he asserted their 
visible church membership, and by another sign bestowed those blessings upon 
them which are now appointed to be conveyed and conferred by baptism, the 
seal of the promise which is to us and our children. 


17 And when he was gone forth into the way, 
there came one running, and kneeled to him, and 
asked him, Good Master, what shall I do that I may 
inherit eternal life? 18 And Jesus said unto him, 
Why callest thou me good? there is none good but 
one, that is, God. 19 Thou knowest tlie command- 
ments, Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not 
steal, Do not bear false witness, Defraud not, Honour 
thy father and mother. 20 And he answered and 
said unto him, Master, all these have I observed from 
my youth. 21 Then Jesus beholding him loved him, 
and said unto him, One thing thou lackest: go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, 
take up the cross, and follow me. 22 And he was 
sad at that saying, and went away grieved: for he 
had great possessions. 23 And Jesus looked round 
about, and saith unto his disciples, How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 
24 And the disciples were astonished at his words. 
But Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them, 
Children, how hard it is for them that trust in riches 
to enter into the kingdom of God! 25 It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 


ix. 45. The words “into the fire that never shall be quenched” 
are not found in all the old MSS., and are omitted by the most 
ancient. 

' ix, 46, This verse is not found in the earliest copies and some 
recent editions, but it is found in very ancient copies and versions, 

ix. 47. The word “fire” is omitted by the Sinaitic and Vatican 
MSS., as well as by some modern editors, but it is a very ancient 
reading. 
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| for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God, 
'26 And they were astonished out of measure, saying 
|among themselves, Who then can be saved? 27 And 
| Jesus looking upon them saith, With men it is im- 
| possible, but not with God: for with God all things 
are possible. 28 Then Peter began to say unto him, 
Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee. 29 And 
Jesus answered and said, Verily I say unto you, There 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
my sake, and the gospel’s, 30 But he shall receive 
an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and bre-~ 
thren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and 
lands, with persecutions; and in the world to come 
eternal life. 31 But many that are first shall be last ; 
and the last first. 


Here is, I. A hopeful meeting between Christ and a young man, so he is said 
to be, Mat. xix. 20, 22, and aruler, Lu. xviii. 18, a person of quality. Some cire 
cumstances here are which we had not in Matthew, which make his address to 
Christ very promising. 

1. He came running to Christ, which was an indication of his humility; he 
laid aside the gravity and grandeur of a ruler when he came to Christ: and 
of his earnestness and importunity; he ran as one in haste, and longing to be in 
conversation with Christ. He had now an opportunity of consulting this great 
Prophet in the things that belonged to his peace, and he would not let slip the 
opportunity, 

2. He came to him when he was in the way, in the midst of company; he did 
not insist upon a priviate conference with him by night, as Nicodemus did 
though like him he was a ruler; but when he shall find him without, will 
embrace that opportunity of advising with him, and not be ashamed, Cant. viii. 1. 

.3. He kneeled to him, in token of the great value and veneration he had for 
him, as a teacher come from God, and his earnest desire to be taught by him. 
He bowed the knee to the Lord Jesus, as one that would not only do obeisance 
to him now, but would yield obedience to him always; he bowed the knee, as 
one that meant to bow he soul to him. 

4. His address to him was serious and weighty: “ Good Master, what shalt 
I do that I may inherit eternal life?” Eternal life was an article of his creed, 
though then denied by the Sadducees, a prevailing party. He thinks it a thing 
possible that he may inherit eternal life; looking upon it not only as set before 
us, but offered to us, he asks, what he shall do now that he may be happy for 
ever. Most men inquire for good to be had in this world, Ps. iv. 6, “ any good.” 
He asks for Bend to be done in this world, in order to the enjoyment of the 
greatest good in the other world; not who will make us to see good, but to do 
good; he inquires for happiness in the way of duty; the summum bonum,—‘ the 
chief good,’ which Solomon was in quest of, was that “ good for the sons of men 
which they should do,” Eccl. ii. 3. Now this was, Ist. A very serious question 
in itself; it was about eternal things, and his own concern in those things. 
Note, Then there begins to be some hopes of people when they begin to inquire 
solicitously what they shall do to get to heaven. 2nd. It was proposed toa right 
person, one that was every way fit to answer it, being himself“ the way, the 
truth, and the life;” the true way to life, to eternal life; who came from heaven 
on purpose, first to lay open for us, and then to lay open to us—first to make, 
and then to make known, the way to heaven. Note, Those who would know 
what they shall do to be saved, must apply themselves to Christ, and inquire 
of him. It is peculiar to the Christian religion, both to shew eternal life, and 
to shew the way to it. 3rd. It was proposed with a good design to be in- 
structed. We find this same question put by a lawyer, not kneeling, but 
standing up, Lu. x. 25, with a bad design, to pick quarrels with him; he 
“tempted him, saying, Master, what shall I do?” It is not so much the good 
words, as the good intention of them, that Christ looks at. 

5. Christ encouraged this address, Ist. By assisting his faith, ver.17. He 
called him, “ Good Master,” and Christ would have him mean thereby, that he 
looked upon him to be God, since there is none good but one, that is God, who 
is one, and his name One, Zec. xiv. 9. Our English word, God, doubtless hath 
affinity with good; as the Hebrews name God by his power, Elohim, ‘ the strong 
God,’ so we by his goodness, the good God. 2nd. By directing his practice, 
ver. 19: “Keep the commandments,” and thou knowest what they are; he 
mentions the six commandments of the second table, which prescribe our duty 
to our neighbour; he inverts the order, putting the seventh commandment 
before the sixth, to intimate that adultery is a sin no less heinous than murder 

itself. The fifth commandment is here put last, as that which should especiall 

be remembered and observed, to keep us to all the rest. Instead of the tenth 
commandment, “ Thou shalt not covet,” our Saviour here puts “defraud not.” 

My amootepnons, that is, saith Dr. Hammond, ‘Thou shalt rest contented with 

thy own, and not seek to increase it by the diminution of other men’s.’ It is a 

rule ot sneer, not to advance or enrich ourselves by doing wrong or injury to 

any other. 
* The young man bid fair for heaven, having been free from any open gross 
violations of the Divine commands. Thus far he was able to say, in some 
1 


measure, ver. 20, “ Master, all these have I observed from my youth.” He 
thought he had, and his neighbours thought so too. Note, Ignorance of the 
extent and spiritual nature of the Divine law makes people think themselves 
in a better condition than really they are. Paul was alive “without the law.” 
But when he saw that to be spiritual, he saw himself to be carnal, Rom. vii. 9, 14 
However, he that could say he was free from se#ndalous sin, went farther than 
many in the way to eternal life. But though we know nothing by ourselves, 
yet are we not aeoxaine justified. ¢ : : 

7. Christ had a kindness for him: ‘‘ Jesus beholding him, loved him,” ver. 21 
He was pleased to find that he had lived inoffensively, and pleased to see that 
he was inquisitive how to live better than so. Christ particularly loves to see 
young people, and rich people, asking the way to heaven, with their faces 
thitherward. 


x. 1. For “coasts” translate “borders.” There is a varicus 
reading here: “into the borders of Judea and the other side of tke 
Jordan.” Our Lord might have reached Judea by way of the other 
side of the Jordan, as the common text expresses it. Strictly speak- 
ing, Judea was bounded on the east by the river Jordan, but speak- 
ing conventionally the word sometimes included more or less of the 
neighbouring district to the east of the Jordan. ds a fact, our Lord 
may not have entered Judea at this time, bnt only came “to” the 
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IL. Here is a@ sorrowful parting between Christ and this young man. 

1. Christ gave him a seth sedi of trial, by which it would appear whether he 
did in sincerity aim at eternal life, and press towards it. He seemed to have 
his heart much upon it, and if so, he is what he should be; but has he indeed 
his heart upon it? Bring him to the touchstone. Ist. Can he find in his heart 
to part with his riches for the service of Christ? He hatha good estate; and 
tow shortly, at the first founding of the Christian church, the necessity of the 
case will require that those that have lands sell them, and lay the money at the 
Apostles’ feet; and how wil’ he dispense with that? Acts iv. 34. After a while, 
tribulation and persecution will arise, because of the Word; and he must be 
forced to sell his estate, or have it taken from him, and how will he like that ? 
Let him know the worst. Now, if he will not come up to these terms, let him 
quit his pretensions, as good at first as at last: “ Sell whatsoever thou hast, 
over and above what is necessary for thy support; probably he had no family 
to provide for; let him therefore be a father to the poor, and make them his 
heirs. Every man according to his ability must relieve the poor, and be con- 
sent, when there is occasion, to straiten himself to do it. Worldly wealth 
is given us not only as maintenance, to bear our charges throu h this world, 
according to our place in it, but as a talent, to be used and employed for the 
glory of our great Master in the world, who hath so ordered it that the poor 
we should always have with us, as his receivers. 2nd. Can he find in his heart 
to go through the hardest, costliest services he may be called to, as a disciple 
«f Christ, and depend upon him for a recompence in heaven? He asks Christ 
what he shall do more than he has done to obtain eternal life; and Christ puts 
it to him, whether he has indeed that firm belief of, and that high value for, 
eternal life that he seems to have. Doth he really believe there is a treasure in 
heaven sufficient to make up all he can leave, or_lose, or lay out for Christ ? 
Is he willing to deal with Christ upon trust? Can he give him credit for all 
he is worth? and be willing to bear a present cross in expectation of a future 
crown? ‘ 

2. Upon this he flew off, ver. 22; “he was sad at that saying ;” was sorry he 
could not be a follower of Christ upon any easier terms than leaving all to 
follow him; that he could not lay hold on eternal life, and keep hold of his 
temporal possessions too. But since he could not come up to the terms of 
discipleship, he was so fair as not to pretend to it, “he went away grieved. 
Here appeared the truth of that, Mat. vi. 24, “Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon ;” while he held to Mammon, he did in effect despise Christ, as all 
those do who prefer the world before him. He bids for what he has a mind of 
in the market, yet goes away grieved, and leaves it, because he cannot have it 
at his own price. wo words toa bargain. Motions are not marriages. That 
which ruined this young man was, “he had great possessions:” thus “ the 
prosperity of fools destroys them;” and those who spend their days in wealth, 
are tempted to say to God, Depart from us, or to their hearts, Depart from 
Goa 


IIL. Here is Christ's discourse with his disciples. We are tempted to wish that 
Christ had mollified that saying which frightened this young gentleman from 
following him, and by any explanation taken off the harshness of it; but he 
knew all men’s hearts; he would not court him to be his follower, because he 
was arich man, and aruler; but if he will go, let him go; Christ will keep no 
man against his will; and therefore we do not find that Christ called him back, 
but took this o€casion to instruct his disciples in two things: X 

1. The difficulty of the salvation of those that have an abundance of this 
world ; because there are few who have a deal to leave that can be persuaded 
to leave it for Christ, or to lay it out in doing good. es, 

Ist. Christ asserts this here. He looked about upon his disciples, because he 
would have them all take notice of what he said, that by it they might have 
their judgments rightly informed, and their mistakes rectified concerning 
worldly wealth, which they were apt to overrate. “ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God,” ver. 23. They have many temptations 
to grapple with, and many difficulties to get over, which lie not in the way 
of poor people. But he explains himself, ver. 24, where he calls the disciples 
children, because as such they should be taught by him, and portioned by him 
with better things than this young man left Christ to cleave to; and whereas 
he had said how hardly those that have riches will get to heaven, here he tells 
them that the danger arose not so much from their having riches as from their 
trusting to them, and placing their confidence in them, expecting protection 
provision, and a portion from them, saying that to their gold which they should 
say only to their God, *‘ Thou art my pops Job xxxi. 24. They that have such 
a value as this for the wealth of the world, will never be brought to put a right 
value upon Christ and his grace. They that have never so much riches, but do 
not trust in them, that see the vanity of them, and their utter insufficiency to 
make a soui happy, have got over the difficulty, and can ae part with them 
for Christ; but they that have never so little, if they set their hearts upon 
that little, and place their happiness in it, it will keep them from Christ. He 
enforceth this assertion with, ver. 25, “It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man” that trusts in riches, or inclines to do 
so, “to enter into the kingdom of God.” The disproportion here seems so 
great (though the more so, the more it answers the intention,) that some have 
laboured to bring the camel and the eye of the needle a little nearer together. 
Ist. Some imagine there might be some wicket-gate or door at Jerusalem, com- 
monly known by the name of the needle’s eye for its straitness, through which 
a camel could not be got, unless he were unloaded, and made to kneel, as those 
camels, Gen. xxiv. 11. Soarich man cannot get to heaven unless he be willing 
to part with the burthen of his worldly wealth, and stoop to the duties of a 
humble religion, and so enter in “at the strait gate.” 2nd. Others suggest 
that the word we translate a camel, sometimes signifies a cable rope; Whisht 
though not to be got through a needle’s eye, yet is of greater affinity toit. A 
rich man, compared with the poor, is as a cable to a single thread, stronger, but 
not so pliable, and it will not go through the needle’s eye unless it be un- 
twisted; so the rich man must be loosed and disentangled from his riches, and 
then there is some hopes of him, that thread by thread he may be got through 
ie eye oe the needle; otherwise he is good for nothing but to cast anchor in 
the earth. 

2nd. This truth was very surprising to the disciples, they were “astonished 
at his words,” ver. 24; “ Bey, were astonished out of measure, and said ansong 
themselves, Who then can be saved?” They knew what were generally the 
sentiments of the Jewish teachers, that the Spirit of God chooseth to reside 
upon rich men; nay, they knew what abundance of promises there were in the 
Old Testament of genie good things; tney knew likewise that all either 
are ricn, or fain would be so; and that they who are rich have so much the 
larger opportunities of doing good, and therefore were amazed to hear that it 
should Le so hard for rich people to go to heaven. 

ard. Christ reconciled them to it, by referring it to the almighty power of God 
tc help even rich people over the difficulties that lie in the way of their salva- 
tion: ver. 23, He “looked upon them,” to engage their attention, and said, 
“ With men it is impossible;” rich people cannot, by their own skill or reso- 
lution, get over these difficulties; but the grace of God can do it, for “ with 

im all things are possible.” “If the righteous searcelv are saved.” much 
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more may we say so of the rich; and therefore whew any pet to heaven, they 
must give all the glory to God, who worketh in them hoth to will and to do 

2. The greatness of the salvation of those that have but a little of this world, 
and leave it for Christ. This he speaks of upon occasion of Peter’s mention- 
ing what he and the rest of the disciples had left to follow him. “ Behold,” 
saith he, “‘ we have left all to follow thee,” ver. 28. ‘ You have done well,’ saith 
Christ, ‘and it will prove in the end that you have done well for yourselves ; you 
shall be abundantly recompensed ;’ and not only you shall be reimbursed, who 
have left but little, but those that have never so much, though it were so much 
as this young man had, that could not persuade himself to quit it for Christ, 
yet they shall have much more than an equivalent for it.’ 

Ist. The loss is supposed to be very great. He instanceth, First. In worldl 
wealth, houses are here put first, and lands last: if a man quit his house, whic 
should be for his habitation, and his land, which should be for his maintenance 
and so makes himself a beggar and an outcast. This has been the choice of 
suffering saints: Farewell houses and lands, though never so convenient and 
desirable, though the inheritance of fathers, for the house which is from 
heaven, and the inheritance of the saints in light, where are many mansions. 
Secondly. In dear relations, “Father and mother, wife and children, brethren 
and sisters ;” in these, as much as in any temporal blessing, the comfort of life is 
bound up; without these the world would be a wilderness ; yet when we must 
either forsake these or Christ, we must remember that we stand in nearer 
relation to Christ than we do to any creature; and therefore to keep in with 
him, we must be content to break with all the world, and say to father and 
mother, as Levi did, “‘I have not known you.” The greatest trial of a good 
man’s constancy is, when his love to Christ comes to stand in competition with 
a love that is lawful, nay, that is his duty. It is easy to such a one to forsake 
a lust for Christ, for he hath that within him that riseth against it; but to 
forsake a father, a brother, a wife, for Christ, whom he knows he must love, is 
hard. And yet he must do so, rather than deny or disown Christ. Thus great 
is the loss supposed to be; but it is for Christ's sake, that he may be honoured ; 
and the Gospel’s, that that may be promoted and propagated. It is not the 
suffering, but the cause, that makes the martyr. And therefore, 

2nd. The advantage will begreat. First. “ They shail receive a hundredfold in 
this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters;” not in kind, but that which is 
equivalent. He shall have abundance of comfort while he lives, sufficient to 
make up all his losses; his relation to Christ, his communion with the saints 
and his title to eternal life, shall be to him brethren, and sisters, and houses, and 
all. God’s providence gave Job double to what he had had; but suffering 
Christians shall have an hundredfold, in the comforts of the Spirit sweetening 
their creature comforts. But observe, it is added here, in Mark, “with per- 
secutions.” Even when they are gainers by Christ, let them still expect to be 
sufferers for him, and not to be out of the reach of persecution till they come to 
heaven ; nay, the persecutions seem to come in here among the receivings in 
this present time, for unto you it is given, not only to believe in Christ, but also 
to “suffer for his name ;” yet this is not all. Secondly. They shall have “ eternal 
life in the world to come.” If they receive an hundredfold in this world, one 
would think they should not be encouraged to expect any more. Yet, as if that 
were a small matter, they shall have life eternal into the bargain, which is 
more than ten thousandfold, ten thousand times told, for all their losses. But 
because they talked so much, and really more than became them, of leaving all 
for Christ, he tells them, though they were first called, yet there should be 
disciples called after them that should be preferred before them; as St. Paul 
who was one born out of due time, and yet laboured more abundantly than all 
“hen the first were last, and the last first. 


the rest of the apostles, 1 Cor. xv. 10. T 

32 And they were in the way going up to Jeru- 
salem; and Jesus went before them: and they were 
amazed; and as they followed, they were afraid. 
And he took again the twelve, and began to tell 
them what things should happen unto him, 33 
Saying, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the 
Son of inan shall be delivered unto the chief priests, 
and unto the scribes; and they shall condemn him 
to death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles: 34 
And they shall mock him, and shall scourge him, 
and shall spit upon him, and shall kill him: and the 
third day he shall rise again. 385 And James and 
John, the sons of Zebedee, come unto him, saying, 
Master, we would that thou shouldest do for us 
whatsoever we shall desire. 36° And he said unto 
them, What would ye that I should do for you? 
37 ‘They said unto him, Grant unto us that we ma 
sit, one on thy right hand, and the other on thy left 
hand, in thy glory. 88 But Jesus said unto them, 
Ye know not what ye ask: can ye drink of the cu 
that I drink of? and be baptized with the baptism 
that Iam baptized with? 39 And they said unto 
him, We can. And Jesus said unto them, Ye shall 
indeed drink of the cup that I drink of; and with 
the baptism that Iam baptized withal shall ye be 
baptized: 40 But to sit on my right hand and on 
mv left hand is not mine to give; but it shall be 


borders of it, remaining in the Perwa, as they called the region 
beyond the Jordan. Between this and the previous chapter some 
time must have elapsed, for the transactions of which the other 
Gospels supply materials. 

x, 32, Part of this verse is peculiar to this evangelist, who, as often, 
introduces minute circumstantials which seem to proceed from an 
eye-witn: ss, Nothing can be more simple and natural than the forms 
adopted here They were on the road, going up to Jerusalem, and 
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Jesus was at the head, taking the lead, while his companions were 
amazed and followed him with fear. Our Lord is said to have been 
going up, and the phrase is correct, whether understood of going up 
to the capital, according to a common idiom, or used of the literal 
road on which they travelled. From the Jordan and Jericho there 
is a constant ascent, on some part of which this narrative must be 
located. Note the opposite expression in the parable of the man 
who “went down” from Jerusalem to Jericho Here the word 
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gwen to them for whom it is prepared. 


Sa. 
41 And 


when the ten heard 7, they began to be much dis- | 


pleased with James and John. 42 But Jesus called 
them to Aim, and saith unto them, Ye know that 
they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them; and their great ones 
exercise authority upon them. 43 But so shall it 
not be among you: but whosoever will be great 
among you, shall be your minister: 44 And who- 
soever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of 
all. 45 For even the Son of man came not to be 
iinistered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 


a ransom for many. 


Here is, First. Christ’s prediction of his own sufferings; this string he 
harped much upon, though in the ears of his disciples it sounded very harsh 
and unpleasing. 

1. See here how bold he was; when they were going up to “ Jerusalem, Jesus 
went before them,” as the “Captain of our salvation? that was now to be 
** made perfect through sufferings,” ver. 32. Thus he shewed himself forward 
to go on with his undertaking, even when he came to the hardest part of it; 
now the time was at hand, he said, “ Lo, I come!” so far from drawing back 
that now more than ever he pressed forwards. ‘ Jesus went before them, an 
they were amazed.” They began now to consider what imminent danger they 
ran themselves into, when they went to Jerusalem; how very malicious the 
Sanhedrim, which sat there, was against their Master and them ; andthey were 
ready to tremble at the thought of it. To hearten them, therefore, Christ 
went before them: ‘Come,’ saith he, ‘sure you will venture where your Master 
ventures.’ Note, When we see ourselves entering upon sufferings, it is encou- 
raging to see our Master go before us. Or, he went before them, and therefore 
they were amazed; they admired to see with what cheerfulness and alacrity 
he went on, though he knew he was going to suffer and die. Note, Christ’s 
courage and constancy in going on with his undertaking for our salvation, is, 
and will be, the wonder of ali his disciples. 

2. See here how timorous and faint-hearted his disciples were: “As they 
followed they were afraid;” afraid for themselves, as being apprehensive of 
their own danger; and justly might they be ashamed of their being thus afraid. 
Their Master’s courage should have put spirit into them. 

3. See here, what method he took to silence their fears: he did not go about 
to make the matter better than it was, nor to feed them with hopes that he 
might escape the storm; but told them again, what he had often told them 
before, the things that should happen to him. He knew the worst of it, and 
therefore went on thus boldly; and he will let them know the worst of it. 
Come, be not afraid; for, Ist. There is no remedy, the matter is determined, 
and cannot be avoided, 2nd. It is only the Son of man that shall suffer; their 
time of suffering was not at hand; he will now provide for their security. 3rd. 
“ He shall rise again;” the issue of his sufferings will be glorious to bimself, 
and advantageous to all that are his, ver. 33, 34. The method and particulars 
of Christ’s sufferings are more largely foretold here than in any other of the 
predictions ; that he shall first be delivered up by Judas “to the chief priests 
and the scribes, that they shall condemn him to death,” but not having power to 
put him to death, they “shall deliver him to the Gentiles,” to the Roman 

owers, “aud they shall mock him, and scourge him, and spit upon him, and 
att him.” Christ had a perfect foresight, not only of his own death, but 
of all the aggravating circumstances of it, and yet he thus went forth to 
meet it. 

Secondly. The check he gave to two of his ah for their ambitious 
request. This story is much the same here as we had it, Mat. xx. 20; only 
there they are said to have made their request by their mother, here they are 
said to make it themselves; she introduced them, and presented their petition 
and then they seconded it, and assented to it. Note, 1. As on the one hand 
there are some that do not use, so on the other hand there are some that do 
abuse the great encouragements Christ has given us in prayer. He hath 
said, “ Ask, and it shall be given you;” and it is a commendable faith to ask for 
the great things he has promised. But it was a culpable presumption in these 
disciples to make such a boundless demand upon their Master: “We would 
that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall desire.” We had much 
better leave it to him to do for us what he sees fit, and he will do more than we 
can desire, Eph. iii. 20. 2. We must be cautious how we make general pro- 
mises. Christ would not engage to do for them whatever they desired; but 
would know from them what it was er did desire: “What would ye that I 
should do for you?” He would have them go on with their suit, that they 
might be made ashamed of it. 3. Many have been led into a snare by false 
notions of Christ’s kingdom, as if it were of this world, and like the kingdoms 
of the potentates of this world. James and John conclude, if Christ rise 
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again, he must bea king; and if he bea king, his apostles must be peers; ana 
one of these would willingly be the primus par regni,—‘the first peer of tne 
realm ;’ and the other next him, like Joseph in Pharaoh’s court, or Danie} in 


Darius’s. 4. Worldly honour is a glittering thing, with which the eyex of 
Christ’s own disciples have many atime been dazzled; whereas to be good 
should be more our care than to look great, or to have the pre-eminence. 5, 
Our weakness and shorts#htedness appear as much in our prayers as in any 
thing. We cannot order our speech when we speak to God, by reason of dark - 
ness, both concerning him and concerning ourselves. It is folly to prescribe to 
God, and wisdom to subscribe. 6. It is the will of Christ that we should pre- 


pare for sufferings, and leave it to him to recompense us for them. He needs 


not be put in mind, as Ahasuerus did, of the services of his people; nor can 
forget their “ work of faith, and labour of love.” Our care must be, that we 
may have wisdom and grace to know how to suffer with him, and then we may 
trust bim to provide in the best manner how we shall reign with him, and when 
and where, and what the degrees of our glory shall be. 

Tey The check he gave to the rest of the disciples, for their uneasiness 
at it; ey began to be much displeased,” to have indignation about James 
and John, ver. 41. They were angry at them for affecting precedency ; not 
because it did so ill become the disciples of Christ, but because each of them 
hoped to have it themselves. When the Cynic trampled on Alexander’s fout- 
cloth, with, Calco fastum Alerandri,—‘ Now I tread on Alexander’s pride,’ he 
was seasonably checked with, Sed majori fastu,—‘ But with greater pride or 
thine own;’ so these discovered their own ambition, in their displeasure at 
the ambition of James and John; and Christ took this occasion to warn them 
against it, and all their successors in the ministry of the Gospel, ver. 42, 43. 

e “called them to him,” in a familiar way, to give them an example of con- 
descension, then, when he was reproving their ambition, and to teach them 
never to bid their disciples keep their distance. He shews them, 

1. That dominion was generally abused in the world, ver. 42: “They which 
seem to rule over the Gentiles,” that have the name and title of rulers, “they 
exercise lordship over them,” that is all they study and aim at; not so much to 
protect them, and provide for their welfare, as to “ exercise authority upon 
them ;” they will be obeyed, aim to be arbitrary, and to have their will in 
every thing: Sic volo; sic jubeo ; stat pro ratione voluntas,—‘ Thus | will; thus 
I command ; my good pleasure is my law.’ Their care is what they shall get by 
their subjects, to support their own pomp and grandeur, not what they shall 
do for them. 

2. That therefore it ought not to be admitted into the church; “it shall not 
be so among you;” those that shall be put under your charge must be as sheep 
under the charge of the shepherd, who is to tend them and feed them, and be a 


servant to them; not as horses under the command of the driver, that works 
them and beats them, and gets his pennyworths out of them. He that affects 
to be great and chief, that thrusts himself into a secular dignity and dominion, 
“he shall be servant of all,” he shall be mean and contemptible in the eyes of 
all that are wise and good. ‘ He that exalteth himself shall be abased.” Or 
rather, he that would be truly great and chief, he must lay out himself to do 
good to all, must stoop to the meanest services, and labour in the hardest ser- 
vices. Those not only shall be most honoured hereafter, but are most honour. 
able now, who are most useful. To convince them of this, he sets before them 
his own example, ver. 45. The Son of man submits first to the greatest hard- 
ships and hazards, and then enters into his glory ; and can you expect to come 
to it any other way; or to have more ease and honour than he has? Ist. He 
takes upon him the form of a servant, comes “ not to be ministered to,” and 
waited upon, “but to minister,” and wait to be gracious. 2nd. He becomes 
obedient to death, and to its dominion, for he “gives his life a ransom for 
many.” Did he die for the benefit of good people, and shall not we study to 
live for their benefit? 


46 And they came to Jericho: and as he went 
out of Jericho with his disciples and a great number 
of people, blind Bartimzeus, the son of 'Timzeus, sat 
by the highway side begging. 47 And when he 
heard that it was Jesus of Nazareth, he began to 
cry out, and say, Jesus, thow son of David, have 


mercy onme. 48 And many charged him that he 
should hold his peace: but he cried the more a 
reat deal, Thou son of David, have mercy on me. 
149 And Jesus stood still, and commanded him to 
be called. And they call the blind man, saving 
unto him, Be of good comfort, rise ; he calleth thee. 
50 And he, casting away his garment, rose, and 
came to Jesus. 51 And Jesus answered and said 
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rendered “ amazed ’ is radically the same as the one so translated in 
chap. ix. 15, but not so emphatic. Mr, Webster, in his “ Synonyms,” 
&c., explains the verb here to mean “amazement at our Lord’s 
majestic bearing, solemn manner, and awful aspect.” He regards 
the substantive as meaning “awe, surprise at a strange or unusual 
deed or expression.” Not only were the disciples following behind, 
but oppressed with a vague feeling of dread, a presentiment of a 
solemn future, and, worse than all, they were afraid. ‘Their fear was 


not terror, however, so much as a reluctant anticipation of impending 
troubles. 

x. 34. Instead of the common reading, “the third day,” the 
reading “‘ within”’ or “after three days” is adopted by some modern 
editors and critics. 

x. 35. From Matt. xx 20 we learn that James and John were 
accompanied by their mother, who really acted as their petitioner. 
Coming, as this incident does, immediately after the sad predictions 
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unto him, What wilt thou that I should do unto 
thee? The blind man said unto him, Lord, that I 
might receive my sight. 52 And Jesus said unto 
him, Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole. 
And immediately he received his sight, and followed 


Jesus in the way. 


This passage of story agrees with that, Mat. xx. 29, &c., only that there we 
were told of two blind men; here, and Lz. xviii. 35, only of one; but if there 
were two, there was one; this one is named here, being a blind beggar that 
was much talked of, Bartimeus, that is, the son of Timzus; which some think 
signifies, ‘the son of a blind man.’ He was the blind son of a blind father, 
which made the case the worse, and the cure the more wonderful, and the more 
proper to typify the spiritual cures wrought by the grace of Christ on those 
that not only are born blind, but are born of those that are blind. 

I. This blind man sat begging, as they do with us. Note, Those who, by the 

rovidence of God, are disabled to get a livelihood by their own labour, and 
have not any other way of subsisting, are the most proper objects of charity; 
and particular care ought to be taken of them. 

Il. He cried out to the Lord Jesus for mercy : “‘ Have mercy on me, O Lord, 
thou sen of David.” Misery is the object of mercy; his own miserable case he 
recommends to the compassion of the son of David, of whom it was foretold, 
that when he should come to save us, “the eyes of the blind should be opened,” 
Isa. xxxv. 5. In coming to Christ for help and healing, we should have an eye 
to him as the promised Messiah, the trustee of mercy and grace. 

ILI. Christ encouraged him to hope that he should find mercy, for he “stood 
still, and commanded him to be called.” We must never reckon it a hindrance 
to us in our way to stand still, when it is to do a good work. Those about 
him, who had discouraged him at first, verhaps were now the persons that 
handed to him the gracious call of Christ, “ Be of good comfort, rise, he calls 
thee ;” and if he call thee, he will cure thee. Note, The gracious invitations 
Christ gives us to come to him, are great encouragements to our hope, that we 
shall speed well if we come to him, and shall have what we come for. Let the 

uilty, the empty, the tempted, the hungry, the naked, be of good comfort, for 
he calls them to be pardoned, to be supplied, to be succoured, to be filled, to be 
clothed, to have all that done for them which their case calls for. 

1V. The poor man hereupon made the best of his way to Christ. He cast away 
his loose upper garment, and came to Jesus, ver. 50; he cast away every thing 
that might be in danger of throwing him down, or might any way hinder him 
in coming to Christ, or retard his motion. Those who would come to Jesus, 
must cast et the garment of their own sufficiency, must strip themselves ef 
all conceit of that, and must free themselves from every weight, and the sin 
that, like long garments, doth most easily beset them, Hed. xii. 1. 

VY. The particular favour he begged was, that his eyes might be opened, that 
so he might be able to work for his living, and might be no longer burthensome 
to others. It is a very desirable thing to be ina capacity of earning our own 
bread ; and where God has given men their limbs and senses, it is a shame for 
pen hy their foolishness and slothfulness, to make themselves in effect blind 
and lame. 

VI. This favour he received, his eyes were opened, ver. 52; and two things 
Mark here adds, which intimate, 1. How Christ made it a double favour to 
him, by putting the honour of it upon his faith, “thy faith hath made thee 
whole ;” faith in Christ, as the son of David, and in his pity and power; not 
thy importunity, but thy faith ; setting Christ on work, or rather Christ setting 
thy faith on work. Those supplies are most comfortable that are fetched in 
by our faith. 2. How he made it a double favour to himself; when he had 
“received his sight, he followed Jesus by the way;” by this he made it appear 
that he was thoroughly cured, that he no more needed one to lead him, but 
could go himself; and Dy this he evidenced the grateful sense he had of Christ’s 
kindness to him, that when he had his sight, he made this use of it. It is not 
enough to come to Christ for spiritual healing, but when we are healed, we 
must continue to follow him; that we may do honuur to him, and receive 
instruction from him. Those that have spiritual eyesight see such beauty in 
Christ as will effectually draw them to run after him. 


CHAPTER XI. 


We are now come to the Passion week, the week in which Christ died; and the great 

occurrences of that week. I. Christ’s riding in triumph into Jerusalem, ver. 1—11. 
II. His cursing the batren fig tree, ver. 12—14. III. His driving those out of the 
temple that turned it inte an exchange, ver. 15—19. IV. His discourse with his dis- 
ciples concerning the power of faith, and efficacy of prayer, on occasion of the wither- 
ing of the fig tree he cursed, ver. 20—26. V. His reply to those who questioned his 
authority, ver. 27—33. 


ND when they came nigh to 
Jerusalem, unto Bethphage and 
Bethany, at the mount of Olives, 


ciples, 2 And saith unto them, 
Go your way into the village over 
52) against you: and as soon as ye 
/(, be entered into it, ye shall find 

A a colt tied, whereon never man 
sat ; loose him, and bring fim. 3 And if any man 
say unto you, Why do ye this? say ye that the Lord 
hath need of him; and straightway he will send him 
hither. 4 And they went their way, and found the 
colt tied by the door without in a place where two 


), he sendeth forth two of his dis— | 
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ways met; and they loose him. 5 And certain of 
them that stood there said unto them, What do ye, 
loosing the colt? 6 And they said unto them even 
as Jesus had commanded: and they let them go. 
7 And they brought the colt to Jesus, and cast their 
garments on him; and he sat- upon him. 8 And 
many spread their garments in the way: and others 
cut down branches off the trees, and strawed them 
in the way. 9 And they that went before, and 
they that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna; Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord: 10 
Blessed be the kingdom of our father David, that 
cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the 
highest. 11 And Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and 
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THE GOLDEN GATE AT JERUSALEM, 


into the temple: and when he had looked round 
about upon all things, and now the eventide was 


come, he went out unto Bethany with the twelve. 


We have here the story of the public entry Christ made into Jerusalem, four 
or five days before his death. And he came into town thus remarkably, 1. To 
shew that he was not afraid of the power and malice of his enemies in Jeru- 
salem ; he did not steal into the city incognito, as one that durst not shew his 
face; no, they needed not send spies to search for him, he comes in with 
observation. This would be an encouragement to his disciples, that were 
timorous and cowed at the thought of their enemies’ power and rage; let 
them see how bravely their Master sets them all at defiance. 2. To shew that 
he was not cast down or disquieted at the thoughts of his approaching suffer- 
ings, he not only came publicly, but came in cheerfully and with acclamations 
of joy. Though he was now but taking the field, and girding on the harness, 
yet, being fully assured of a complete victory, he thus triumphs as though he 
had put it off. 

First. The outside of this triumph was very mean ; he rode upon an ass’s colt, 
that being an ass looked very contemptible, and made no figure; and being but 
a colt, whereon never man sat, we may suppose was rough and untrimmed ; 
and not only so, but rude and ungovernable, and would disturb and disgrace 
the solemnity. This colt was borrowed too. Christ went upon the water in 
a borrowed boat, eat the passover in a borrowed chamber, was buried in a 
borrowed sepulchre, and here rode on a borrowed ass. Let not Christians 
scorn to be beholden one to another, and when need is, to go a borrowing, for 


from him. 2. 


our Master did not. He had no rich eg HE they threw their clothes upon 
the colt, and so he sat upon him, ver. 7. The persons that attended were mean 
people ; and all the show they could make, was by spreading their garments in 
the way, and strewing branches of trees in the way, ver. 8, as they used to do 
at the feast of tabernacles. All these were marks of his humiliation; even 
when he would be taken notice of, he would be taken notice of for his mean- 
ness; and they are instructions to us not to mind high things, but to conde- 
scend to them of low estate. How ill doth it become Christians to take state, 
when Christ was so far from affecting it. 5 

Secondly. The inside of this triumph was very great, not only as it was the 
fulfilling the Scripture, which is not taken notice of here, as it was in Matthew 
but as there were several rays of Christ’s glory shining forth in the midst of all 
this meanness. 1. Christ shewed his knowledge of things distant, and his 

ower over the wills of men, when he sent his disciples for the colt, ver. 1—4, 

y this it appears he can do every thing, and no thought can be withholden 
He shewed his dominion over the creatures, in riding on a colt 
that was never backed. The subjection of the inferior part of the creation to 


of the two preceding verses, it holds a peculiarly striking position. 
Their faith and expectations had crossed the yawning valley of 
humiliation, and seizing upon the promised resurrection beyond, 
were ambitious of a principal share in the glory. They had for- 
gotten what is recorded in chap. ix. 34, &c., and hence their indis- 
eretion. : 

x. 46. According to Matt. xx. 29, &., there were two blind 
beggars by the wayside at Jericho, Here almost literally the same 
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words are spoken of one beggar only, with the addition of. his name, 
On referring to Luke xviii. 35, &c., we find mention of a blind 
beggar who sat by the wayside as they came near to Jericho. Much 
ingenuity has been expended upon the attempt to harmonise the three 
accounts, and not a few are content to believe that there were two 
blind men, one of whom they saw as they went into Jericho, and the 
other as they left the town. The name of the latter is given here 


only. As “bar” means “son,” it would seem that “son of Timeus” 
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man is spoken of, with application to Christ, Ps. viii. 5, 6, compared with 
Heb. ii. 8; for to him it is owing, and to his mediation, that we have any 
remaining benefit by that grant God made to man of a sovereignty in this 
lower world, Gen. i. 28. And perhaps Christ, in riding the ass’s colt, would 
give a shadow of his power over the spirit of man, who is born as the wild 
ass’s colt, Job xi. 12. 3. The colt was brought from a place where two ways 
met, ver. 4, as if Christ would shew that he came to direct those into the 
right way who had two ways before them, and were in danger of taking the 
wrong. 4. Christ received the joyful hosannas of the people; that is, both the 
welcome they gave him, and their good wishes to the prosperity of his kingdom, 
ver. 9. It was God that put it into the hearts of these people to ery hosanna, 
who were not by art and management brought to it, as those were who after- 
wards cried “Crucify, crucify.” Christ reckons himself honoured by the faith 
and praises of the multitude; and it is God that brings people to do him this 
honour, beyond their own intentions. 

Ist. They welcomed his person, ver. 9, “ Blessed is he that cometh,” the 
© €pxouevos, “he that should come,” so often promised, so long expected; he 
comes “in the name of the Lord,” as God’s ambassador to the world; “ Blessed 
* be he;” let him have our applauses, and best affections; he is a blessed Saviour 
and brings blessings to us, and blessed be he that sent him. Let him be “‘blesse 
in the name of the Lord,” and let all nations and ages call him blessed, and 
think and speak highly and honourably of him. 

2nd. They wished well to his interest, ver. 10. They believed that, as mean 
a figure as he made, he had a kingdom, which should shortly be set up in the 
world, that it was the kingdom of their father David, (that father of his 
country,) the kingdom promised to him and his seed for ever; a kingdom that 
came “in the name of the Lord,” supported by a Divine authority. ‘ Blessed 
be this kingdom; let it take place, let it get ground, let it come in the power of 
it, and let all opposing rule, nraneipplitas and power be put down; let it go on 
conquering Peaks conquer. Hosanna to this kingdom ; prosperity be to it; all 
happiness attend it.’ The proper signification of Hosanna is that which we 
find Rev. vii. 10, “ Salvation to our God that sitteth on the throne, and te the 
Lamb ;” that is, ‘Success to religion, both natural and revealed.’ “ Hosanna 
in the highest ;” ‘Praises be to our God, who is in the highest heavens, over all, 
God blessed for ever ;” or, ‘Let him be praised by his angels, that are in the 
highest heavens ; let our hosannas be an echo to theirs.’ | ; 

Christ, thus attended, thus applauded, came into the city, and went directly 
to the temple. Here was no banquet of wine prepared for his entertainment, 
nor the least refreshment, but he immediately applied himself to his work, for 
that was his meat and drink. He went to the temple, that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled, ‘The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple,” 
without sending any immediate notice before him; he shall surprise you with 
a day of visitation, for he shall be “like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap,” 

al, iii. 1-3. He came to the temple, and took a view of the present state of 
it, ver. 11. He “looked round about upon all things,” but as yet said nothing. 
He saw many disorders there, but kept silence, Ps. 1. 21.. Though he intended 
to suppress them, he would not go about the doing of it all on a sudden, lest 
he should seem to have done it rashly ; but let things be as they were for this 
night, intending the next morning to apply himself to the necessary reform- 
ation, and to take the day before him. e may be confident that God sees 
all the wickedness that is in the world, though he do not presently reckon for 
it, nor east it out. Christ having made his remarks upon what he saw in the 
temple, retired in the evening to a friend’s house at Bethany, because there he 
would be more out of the noise of the town, and out of the way of being sus- 
pected as designing to head a faction, 


12 And on the morrow, when they were come 
from Bethany, he was hungry: 13 And seeing a 
fig tree afar off having leaves, he came, if haply he 
might find any thing thereon: and when he came 
to it, he found nothing but leaves; for the time of 
figs was not yet. 14 And Jesus answered and said 
unto it, No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever. 
And his disciples heard 2. 15 And they come to 
Jerusalem: and Jesus went into the temple, and 
began to cast out them that sold and bought in the 
temple, and overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers, and the seats of them that sold doves; 
16 And would not suffer that any man should carr 
any vessel through the temple. 17 And he taught, 
saying unto them, Is it not written, My house shall 
be called of all nations the house of prayer? but ye 
have made it a den of thieves. 18 And the scribes 
and chief priests heard i, and sought how ey 
might destroy him: for they feared him, because all 
the people was astonished at his doctrine. 19 And 
when even was come, he went out of the city. 20 
And in the morning, as they passed by, they saw the 
fig tree dried up from the roots. 21 And Peter 
calling to remembrance saith unto him, Master, 
behold, the fig tree which thou cursedst is withered 
nway. 22 And Jesus answering saith unto them, 
Have faith in God. 23 For verily I say unto you, 
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That whosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be 
thou removed, and be thou east into the sea; and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that 
those things which he saith shall come to pass ; he 
shall have whatsoever he saith. 24 Therefore I sav 
unto you, What things soever ye desire, when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
| them. 25 And when ye stand praying, forgive, if 
ye have ought against any: that your Father also 
which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses. 
26 But if ye do not forgive, neither will your Father 
which is in heaven forgive your trespasses. 

Here is, I. Christ’s cursing the fruitless fig tree. He had a convenient rest- 


ing place at Bethany, and therefore thither he went at resting time, but his 
work lay at Jerusalem, and thither therefore he returned in the morning, at 
working time; and so intent was he upon his work, that he went out from 
Bethany without breakfast, which, before he was gone far, he found the want 
of, and was hungry, ver. 12, for he was subject to all the sinless infirmities of 
our nature. Finding himself in want of food, he went to a fig tree, which he 
saw at some distance; that being well adorned with green leaves, he hoped to 
find enriched with some sort of fruit ; but “he found nothing but leaves;” ne 
hoped to find some fruit, for the time of gathering in figs, though it was near, 
yet it was not yet; so that it could not be pretended that it had had fruit, but 
it was gathered and gone, for it was not come to that yet. Or, he found none, 
for indeed it was not a season of figs, it was no good fig year. But this was 
worse than any other fig tree, for there was not so much as one fig to be found 
upon it, though it was so full of leaves. However, Christ was willing to make 
an example of it, not to the trees, but to the men of that generation, and there- 
fore cursed it, with that curse which is the reverse of the first blessing, ‘‘ Be 
fruitful ;” he said unto it, ‘‘ Never let any man eat fruit of thee hereafter for 
ever,” ver. 14. Sweetness and good fruit is, in Jotham’s parable, the honour of 
the fig tree, Jud. ix. 11; and its serviceableness therein to man, preferable to 
the preferment of being promoted over the trees; now to be deprived of that 
was a grievous curse. his was intended to be a type and figure of the doom 
passed upon the Jewish church, to which he came “seeking fruit, but found 
none,” Lu. xiii. 6,7; and though it was not, according to the doom in the para- 
ble, immediately cut down, yet according to this in the history, blindness and 
hardness befell them, Rom. xi. 8, 25; so that they were from henceforth good 
for nothing. The disciples heard what sentence Christ passed on this tree, and 
took notice of it. Woes from Christ’s mouth are to be observed and kept in 
mind, as well as blessings. 

Il. His clearing the temple of the market people that frequented it, and of 
those that made it a thoroughfare. We do not find that Christ met with food 
elsewhere, when he missed of it on the fig tree; but the zeal of God’s house so 
ate him up, and made him forget himself, that he came hungry as he was to 
Jerusalem, and went straight to the temple, and began to reform those abuses 
which the day before he had marked out; to shew, that when the Redeemer 
came to Zion, his errand was to “turn away ungodliness from Jacob,” 
Rom. xi. 26; and that he came not, as he was falsely accused, to destroy the tem- 
ple, but to purify and refine it, and reduce his church to its primitive rectitude. 

1. He cast out the “ buyers and sellers, overthrew the tables of the money 
changers,’ (and threw the money to the ground, the fitter place for it,) and 
threw down the “seats of them that sold doves.” This he did as one having 
authority, as a Son in his own bouse. The filth of the daughter of Zion is 
purged away, not by might, nor by power, but by “the spirit of judgment, and 
the spirit of burning;” and he did it without opposition, for what he did was 
manifested to be right and good, even in the consciences of those that had 
connived at it, and countenanced it ; because they got money by it. Note, It 
may be some encouragement to zealous reformers, that many times the purg- 
ing out of corruptions, and the correcting of abuses, proves an easier piece of 
work than was apprehended. Prudent attempts sometimes prove successful 
beyond expectation; and there are not those lions found in the way that 
were feared to be. 

2. He “would not suffer that any man should earry any vessel,” any sort of 
goods or wares, “through the temple,” or any of the courts of it, because it 
was the nearer way, and would save them the labour of going about, ver. 16. 
The Jews owned it was one of the instances of honour due to the temple, not 
to make the mountain of the house, or the court of the Gentiles, a road or 
common passage, or to come into it with any bundle. 

3. He gave a good reason for this; because it was written, “ My house shall. 
be called of all nations the house of prayer,” vem 17: so it is written, Jsa. lvi. 7. 
It shall pass among all people under that character ; “ it shall be the house 
of prayer of all nations ;” it was so in the first institution of it. When Solomon 
dedicated it, it was with an eye to the sons of the strangers, 1 Kin. viii. 41; and 
it was prophesied that it should be yet more so. Christ will have the temple 

s a type of the gospel church, to be, Ist. A house of prayer. After he had 
turned out the oxen and doves, which were things for sacrifice, he revived the 
appointment of it as “a house of prayer,” to teach us that when all sacrifices 
and offerings shall be abolished, the spiritual sacritices of prayer and praise 
should continue, and remain for ever. 2nd. ‘That it should be so “to all na- 
tions,” and not to the people of the Jews only; for ‘“‘ whosoever shall call on 
the name of the Lord shall be saved,” though not of the seed of Jacob, accord- 
ing to the flesh. It was therefore insufferable for them to “ make it a den of 
thieves,” which would prejudice those nations against it, whom they should 
have invited to it. When Christ drove out the buyers and sellers at the begin- 
ning of his ministry, he only charged them with making the temple a house of 
merchandise, Jno. 1i. 1; but now he charged them with making it a den of 
thieves, because, since tlien, they had twice gone about to stone him in the 
temple, Jno. viii. 1; x. 31; or because the traders there were grown notorious 
for cheating their customers, and imposing upon the ignorance and necessity of 
the country people, which is no better than downright thievery. Those that 
suffer vain worldly thoughts to lodge within them, when they are at their 
devotions, turn the house of prayer into a house of merchandise; but they 
that make long prayers for a pretence to devour widows’ houses, turn it into 
a den of thieves. q Pi 

4. The scribes and the chief priests were extremely nettled at this, ver. 18, 


is merely an explanation of Bar Timeus, The reading of the verse in 
the Syriac is, ‘“‘ And they came to Jericho: and when Jesus departed 
from Jericho, he and his disciples, and great multitudes, Timeus, 
son of Timeus, a blind man. was sitting by the wayside and 
begging.” In the Sinaitic MS. the last clause is, “The son of 
Timeus, Bartimeus, blind and a beggar, was sitting by the way.” 
We need not go far to find illustration of the custom of placing 
blind beggars by the wayside. 


x. 51. The word here rendered “ Lord” is the Hebrew “ Rabboni,” 
i.e, “my moster;”’ it is only found elsewhere in the New Testament 
at John xx. 16. * 

xi. 1. More literally, perhaps, and as given in the Sinaitic MS., 
‘And when they come nigh to Jerusalem, to Bethphage and to 
Bethany, by the Mount of Olives, he sendeth forth two of his 
disciples.” The site of Bethphage is disputed, the hamlet having 
long since disappeared; but Bethany is still well cnown, and on the 
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They hatea him, and hated to be reformed by him, and yet they feared him, 
lest he should next overthrow their seats, and expel them, being conscious to 
themselves of the profaning and abusing of their power. They found he had 
a great interest, and that “all the people were astonished at his doctrine, and 
every thing he said was an oracle and a law to them; and what durst he not 
attempt, what could he not effect, being thus supported? They therefore sought 
not how they might make their peace with him, but “how they might destroy 
him.” 
could not but fear was fighting against God. But they care not what they do, 
to support their own power and grandeur. . ile / 

Il. His discourse with his disciples, upon occasion of the fig tree’s withering 
which he had cursed. At even, as usual, he “went out of the city,” 
ver. 19, to Bethany; butit is probable it was in the dark, so that they could not 
see the fig tree; but the next morning, as the passed by, they observed the 
“fir tree dried up from the roots,” ver. 20. More is included many times in 
Christ’s curses than is expressed, as appears by the effects of them. The curse 
was no more but that it should never bear fruit again; but the effect goes far- 
ther, it is “dried up fou ae roots.” If it bear no fruit, it shall bear no leaves 

o cheat people. ow observe, ; 
‘ r How he disciples were affected with it. Peter remembered Christ’s 
words, and said, with surprise, “ Master, behold, the fig tree which thou 
cursedst is withered away,” ver. 21. Note, Christ’s curses have wonderful 
effects, and make those to wither presently that flourished like the green bay 
tree. Those whom he curseth, they are cursed indeed. This represented the 
character and state of the Jewish church, which from henceforward was as a 
tree dried up from the roots; no longer fit for food, but for fuel only. The 
first establishment of the Levitical priesthood was ratified and confirmed by 
the miracle of a dry red, which in one night budded and blossomed, and 
brought forth almonds, Num. xvii. 8; a happy omen of the fruitfulness and 
flourishing of that priesthood ; and now by a contrary miracle, the expiration 
of that priesthood was signified by a flourishing tree dried up in a night; the 
just punishment of those priests that had abused it. And this seemed very 
strange to the disciples, and scarce credible, that the Jews, that had been so 
long God’s own, his only professing people in the world, should be thus aban- 
doned. They could not imagine how that fig tree should so soon wither away; 
but this comes of rejecting Christ, and being rejected by him. 

2. The good instructions Christ gave them from it, for of those even this 
withered tree was fruitful. : “ 

Ist. Christ teacheth them from hence to pray in faith, ver. 22: “ Have faith 
in God.” They admired the power of Christ’s word of command, ‘ Why,’ saith 
Christ, ‘a livel active faith would put as great a power into your prayers,’ 
ver. 23, 24: “ Whosoever shall say to this mountain,” this mount of Olives, “ Be 
removed, and be cast into the sea,” if he has but any word of God, general or 
particular, to build his faith upon, and if he “shall not doubt in his heart, but 
shall believe that those things which he saith,” according to the warrant he 
has from what God hath said, “ shall come to pass, he shall have whatsoever he 
saith.” Through the strength and power of God in Christ, the greatest diffi- 
culty shall be got over, and the thing shall be effected; and therefore, ver. 24, 
“What things soever ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye” shall receive 
them ; fae believe that ye “do receive them,” and He that has power to 

ive them saith, “Ye shatt have them;” I a MA you, you shall, ver. 24. ; 
Terily I say unto you, ye shall, ver. 23. Now this is to be applied, First. To 
that faith of miracles which the apostles and first preachers of the Gospel 
were endued with, which did wonders in things natural; healing the sick, 
raising the dead, casting out devils; these were in effect the removing of mow.- 
tains. The apostle speaks of a faith which would do that, and yet Ly be 
found where 488 love was not, 1 Cor. xiii. 2. Secondly. It may be applied to 
that miracle of faith which all true Christians are endued with, which doth 
wonders in things spiritual. It justifies us, Rom. v. 1; and so removes moun- 
tains of guilt, and casts them into the depths of the sea, never to rise up in 
judgment against us, Mic. vii. 19. It purifies the heart, Acts xv. 10; and so 
removes mountains of corruption, and makes them plain before the grace of 
God, Zec. iv. 7. It is by faith that the world is eounusred Satan’s fiery darts 

uenched, a soul is crucified with Christ, and yet lives; by faith we set the 
tend always before us, and see him that is invisible, and have him present to 
our minds, and this is effectual to remove mountains; for at the presence of 
the Lord, at the presence of the God of Jacob, the mountains were not only 
moved, but removed, Ps. exiv. 6, 7. : ; 

2nd. To this is added, here, that necessary qualification of the prevailing 
prayer, that we freely forgive those who have been any way injurious to us 
and be in charity with all men, ver. 25, 26: “ When ye stand praying, forgive.” 
Note, Standing is no proper posture for prayer; it was generally used 
among the Jews: hence they called their prayers, their standings; when they 
would say how the world was kept up by prayer, they expressed it thus: Sta- 
tionibus stat mundus,— The world is upheld by standings.’ But the primitive 
Christians generally used the more humble and reverent gesture of kneeling, 
especially on fasting days, though not on Lord’s days. When weare at prayer, 
we must remember to pray for others, particularly for our enemies, ane those 
that have wronged us; now we cannot pray sincerely that God would do them 
good, if we bear malice to them, and wish them ill. If we have injured others, 
before we pray we must go and be reconciled to them, Mat. v. 26; but if they 
have injured us, we go a nearer way to work, and must immediately from 
our hearts forgive them. First. Because this is a good step towards obtain- 
ing the pardon of our own sins: forgive, that your Father may forgive you; 
that is, that you may be qualified to receive forgiveness; that he may forgive 

ou without injury to his honour, as it would be if he should suffer those to 
fare such benefit by his mercy, as are so far from being conformable to 
the pattern of it. Secondly. Because the want of this is a certain bar to the 
obtaining of the pardon of our sins. “If ye do not forgive” those who have 
injured you, if you hate their persons, bear them a grudge, meditate revenge, 
and take all occasions to speak ill of them, “neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.” This ought to be remembered in prayer, because one great 
errand we have to the throne of grace, is to pray for the pardon of our sins; 
and care about it ought to be our daily care, because prayer is a part of our 
daily work. Our Saviour often insists on this, for it was his great design to 
engage his disciples to love one another. 


27 And they come’ again to Jerusalem: and as 
he was walking in the temple, there. come to him the 
chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders, 28 
And say unto him, By what authority doest thou 


away, 


these things? and who gave thee this authority to 


do these things? 29 And Jesus answered and said 
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unto them, I will also ask of you one question, and 
answer me, and I will tell you by what authority I 


do these things. 30 The baptism of John, was it 


from heaven, or of men? answer me. 31 And they 
reasoned with themselves, saying, If we shall say, 
From heaven; he will say, Why then did ye not 
believe him? 32 But if we shall say, Of men ; they 
feared the people: for all men counted John, that 
he was a prophet indeed. 33 And they answered 
and said unto Jesus, We cannot tell. And Jesus 
answering saith unto them, Neither do I tell you 
by what authority I do these things. 


We have here Christ examined by the great Sanhedrim concerning his autho- 
rity ; for they claimed a power to call prophets to an account concerning their 
mission. They came to him when he was walking in the temple, not for his 
diversion, but teaching the people, first one company, and then another. The 
cloisters or piazzas, in the courts of the temple, were fitted for this purpose. 
The great men were vexed to see him followed, and heard with attention; and 
therefore came to him with some solemnity, and did as it were arraign hin) at 
the bar with this question, “By what authority doest thou these things ?™ 
ver. 28. Now observe, ; 

First. How they designed hereby to run him aground, and to embarrass him; 
if they could make it out, before the poopie: that he had not a legal mission 
that he was not duly ordained, though he was never so well qualified, and 
preached never so profitably and well, they would tell the people they ought 
not to hear him. And this they made the last refuge of an obstinate unbelief ; 
because they were resolved uot to receive his doctrine, they were resolved to 
find some flaw or other in his commission, and will conclude it invalid if it be 
not produced and ratified in their court. ‘Thus the papists resolve their con- 
troversy with us very much into the mission of our ministers, and if they have 
but any pretence to overthrow that, they think they have gained their point 
though we haye the Scripture never so much on our side. ‘But this is indee 
a question which all that act either as magistrates or ministers ought to be 
furnished with a good answer to, and often put it to themselves, By what 
authority do I these things? For how can men preach except they be sent ? 
or how can they act with comfort, or confidence, or hope of success, except 
they be authorized? Jer. xxxiii. 32. 

Secondly. How he effectually ran them aground, and embarrassed them with 
a question, what their thoughts were concerning “ the baptism of John, was it 
from heaven, or of men?” By what See ye John preach, and baptize 
and gather disciples? “answer me,” ver. 30. eal fairly and ingenuously, an 
give a categorical answer, either one way or other. By the resolving of their 
question into this, our Saviour intimates how near akin his doctrine and baptism 
was to John’s; they had the same original, and the same design and tendency, to 
introduce the gospel kingdom. Christ might with the better grace put this 
question to them, because they had sent a committee of their own house to 
examine John, Jno. i. 19. Now, saith Christ, what was the result of your in- 
quiries concerning him? They knew what they thought of this question; they 
could not but think that John Baptist was a man sent of God. But the diffi- 
culty was, what they should say to it now ; and men that oblige not themselves 
to speak as they think, which is a certain rule, cannot avoid perplexing them- 
selves thus. 

1. If they own the baptism of John to be “from heaven,” as really it was 
they shame themselves, for Christ will presently turn it upon them, “ Why did 
ye not then believe him,” and receive his baptism? They could not bear that 
Christ should say this, but they could bear it that their own consciences 
should ay so, because they had an art of stifling and silencing them, and 
because what conscience said, though it might gall and grate them a little, it 
would not shame them, and then they would do well enough, who looked no 
farther than Saul’s care when he was convicted, ‘‘ Honour me now before this 
people,” 1 Sam. xv. 30. : 

2. If they say it is ‘‘of men,” that he was not sent of God, but his doctrine 
and baptism were inyentions of his own, they expose themselves, the people 
will be ready to do them a mischief, or at least clamour upon them; for ‘all 
men counted John that he was a prophet indeed ;” and therefore they could not 
bear that he should be reflected on. Note, There is a carnal, Hf Astin fear, 
which not se wicked subjects, but wicked rulers likewise, are liable to, 
which God makes use of as a means to keep the world in some order, and to 
suppress violence, that it shall not always grow up into a rod of wickedness. 
Now, by this dilemma to which Christ brought them, Ist. They were con- 
founded and, bafiied, and forced to make a dishonourable retreat ; to pretend 
ignorance, “* We cannot tell,” (and that was mortification enough to those proud 
men,) but hid to discover the greatest malice and wilfulness. What Christ 
did by his wisdom, we must labour to do by our well-doing, “put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men,” | Pet. ii. 15. 2nd. Christ came off with honour, 
and justified himself, in eying to give them an answer to their imperious 
demand, “ Neither tell I you by what authority I do these things.” They did 
not deserve to be told, who, it was plain, did not contend for truth, but vic- 
tory; nor did he need to tell them, for the works which he did told them 
plainly that he had authority from God to do what he did; since no man 
could do those miracles which he did unless God were with him. Let them 
wait but three or four days, and his resurrection shall tell them who gave him 
his authority, for by that he will be “declared to be the Son of God with 
power,” as by their rejecting him notwithstanding, they will be declared to be 


the enemies of God. 
CHAPTER XII. 


In this chapter we have, I. The parable of the vineyard let out to unthankful husbana- 
men, representing the sin and ruin of the Jewish church, ver. 1—12. LJ. Christ's 
silencing those who thought to ensnare him with a question about paying tribute to 
Cesar, ver. 13—17, III. His silencing the Sadducees, who attempted to perplex the 
doctrine of the resurrection, ver. 18—27. IV. His conference with ascribe, about the 
first and great command of the law, ver, 283—34. V. His puzzling the scribes with a 
question about Christ’s being the son of David, ver. 35—37. VI. The caution he gave 
the people to take heed of the scribes, ver. 38—140. VII. His commendation oft the 
poor widow that cast her two mites into the treasury, ver. 41—44, 


road between Jericho and Jerusalem. Some think there was another 
Bethany, east of Jericho and across the Jordan. 

xi. 11. The entrance of Jesus into the city is mentioned elsewhere, 
but only Mark expressly records his going to the Temple on this 
occasion; Matthew implies it. 

xi. 18. The last words, “for the time of figs was not yet,” or 
“for 1t was not the season of figs,” have attracted attention; and it 
has been aske! how Jesus could expect figs when the season for 
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them was not come. Sundry replies have been proposed, but it 
is clear that none will be satisfactory unless such as accord with 
known facts. At Engedi the fig-tree yields fruit all the year round, 
and the tree is an evergreen. There are trees again on which the 
unripe fruit remains through the winter, and attains maturity early, 
before the ordinary crop. Again, as figs may appear before the 
leaves, a tree with leaves might be expected to have fruit. Moreover, 
figs are often eaten before they are ripe. From all these and other 


ND he began to speak unto! 
them by parables. A  cer- 
tain man planted a vineyard, 
and set an hedge about 7, 
and digged a place for the 
winefat, and built a tower, 
and let it out to husband- 
men, and went into a far 
country. 2 And at the sea- 
son he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that he 
might receive from the husbandmen of the fruit of! 
the vineyard. 3 And they caught him, and beat: 
him, and sent him away empty. 4 And again he. 
sent unto them another servant; and at him the 

cast stones, and wounded him in the head, and sent 
him away shamefully handled. 5 And again he sent! 
another ; and him they killed, and many others; 
beating some, and killing some. 6 Having yet 
therefore one son, his wellbeloved, he sent him also: 
last unto them, saying, 'They will reverence my son. 
7 But those husbandmen said among themselves, 
This is the heir ; come, let us kill him, and the in- 
heritance shall be our’s. 8 And they took him, and 
killed him, and cast him out of the vineyard. 9: 
What shall therefore the lord of the vineyard do ? 
he will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will 
give the vineyard unto others. 10 And have ye 
not read this scripture ; The stone which the builders 
rejected is become the head of the corner: 11 This 
was the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes? 12 And they sought to lay hold on him, but 
feared the people: for they knew that he had spoken 
the parable against them: and they left him, and 
went their way. 


Christ had formerly in parables shewed hew he designed to set up the gospel 
church, now he begins in parables to shew how he would lay aside the Jewish 
church, which it might have been aretee into the stock of, but was built upon 
the ruins of. This parable we had, just as we have it here, Mat. xxi. 33. e 
may observe here, ary 

First. They that enjoy the privileges of the visible church have a vineyard 
let out to them, which is capable of great improvement, and from the occu- 

iers of which rent is justly expected. When God “shewed his-word unto 
Sacoby his statutes and judgments unto Israel,” Ps. exlvii, 19, when he set up 
his temple among them, his priesthood, and other his ordinances, then he let 
out to them the vineyard he had planted, which he hedged, and in which he 
built a tower, ver. 1. Members of the church are God’s tenants, and. she, have 
both a good landlord and a good bargain, and may live well upon it, if it be not 
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their own fault. Uy } 

Secondly. Those whom God lets out his vineyard to, he sends his servants to, 
to put them in mind of his just expectations from them, ver. 2. He was not 
hasty in his demands, nor high, for he did not send for the rent till they could 
make it, at the season: nor did he put them to the trouble of making money of 
it, but was willing to take it in kind. ; rm 

Thirdly. Itis sad to think what base usage God’s faithful ministers have met 
with, in all ages, from those that have enjoyed the privileges of the church, and 
have not brought forth fruit answerable. The Old Testament prophets were | 
persecuted even by those that went under the name of the Old Testament 
ehurch; they “beat them and sent them empty away,” ver. 3; that was bad; 
they “ wounded them, and sent them away shamefully entreated,” ver. 4; that 
was worse; nay, at length they came to such a pitch of wickedness that they | 
* killed them,” ver. 5. , : 

Fourthly. it was no wonder if those who abused the prophets abused Christ 
himself. God did at length send them his “Son, his wellbeloved;” it was 
therefore so much the greater kindness in him to send him, as in Jacob to send 
Joseph to visit his brethren, Gen. xxxvii. 14. And it might be expected that 
he whom their Master loved, they also should respect and love, ver. 6: “they 
will. reverence my Son,” and in reverence to him wil] pay their rent; but, in- 
stead of reverencing him because he was the Son and heir, they therefore hated 
him, ver. 7. Because Christ, in calling to repentance and reformation, made 
his demands with more authority than the prophets had done, they were the 
more enraged against him, and determined to put him to death, that they might 
engross all church power to themselves, and all the respects and obedience 
of the people might be paid to them only ; “the inheritance shall be ours ;” we 
will be lords paramount, and bear all the sway. There is an inheritance which, 
if they had duly reverenced the Son, might have been theirs; a heavenly inhe- 


facts, it follows that there was nothing unreasonable in looking for 
figs on so precocious a tree. This view is adopted by Dr. Thomson, 
in “The Land and the Book,” as in harmony with well-ascertained 
facts. 
' xi. 21. The word “Master” here is a translation of “‘ Rabbi,” 
which occurs in the original, and is always best left untranslated. 
xi. 22, 23. The Sinaitic MS. reads, ‘And Jesus answering saith 
te them, If ye have faith in God” (or, beiief of God), ‘‘ verily I say 
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ritance: but they slighted that, and would have their inheritance 1n the wealthy 
and pomp, and powers of this world. So they “took him and killed him; 
they had not done it yet, but they would do it ina little time; and they “ cast 
him out of the vineyard,” that is, they refused to admit his Gospel when he 
was gone; it would by no means agree with their scheme, and so they threw 
it out with disdain and detestation. 

Fifthly. For such sinful, shameful doings, nothing can be expected but a 
fearful doom, ver. 9: ‘“ What shall therefore the Lord of the vineyard do?” 
It is easy to say what, for nothing could be done more rovoking. 1. “ He 
will come and destroy the Caan whom he would have saved. When 
they only denied the fruit, he did not distrain upon them for the rent, nor dis- 
seize them and dispossess them for nonpayment; but when they killed his 
servants and his Son, he determined to destroy them; and this was fulfilled 
when Jerusalem was laid waste, and the WEEK nation extirpated and made a 
desolation. 2. He will “give the vineyard to others.” If he have not the rent 
from them, he will have it from Pia ae people; for God will be no loser by 
any. This was fulfilled in the taking in of the Gentiles, and the abundance of 
fruit which the Gospel brought forth in all the world, Col. i. 6. Note, If some, 
from whom we expected well, prove bad, it doth not follow but that others 
will be better. Christ encouraged himself with this in his undertaking, 

Though Israel be not gathered,” not gathered to him, but gathered against 
him, “yet shall I be glorious,” Jsa, xlix. 5, 6, as “alight to lighten the Gentiles.” 
3. Their opposition to Christ’s exaltation shall be no obstruction to it, ver. 10, }1: 
“ The stone which the builders rejected,” notwithstanding that, “is become the 
head of the corner,” is highly advaaced as the head-stone, and of necessary use 
and influence as the corner-stone. God will set Christ as his King upon his 
holy hill of Zion, in spite of their project who would break bis bands asunder. 
And all the world shall see and own this to be the Lord’s duing, in justice to 
the Jews, and in compassion to the Gentiles, The exaltation of Christ was the 
Lord’s doing; and it is his doing to exalt him in our hearts, and to set up his 
throne there; and if it be done, it cannot but be marvellous in our eyes. 

Now what effect had this parable upon the chief priests and scribes, whose 
conviction was designed by it? “They knew he spake this parable against 
them,” ver. 12. bey could not but see their own faces in the glass of it; and 
one would think it shewed them their sin so very heinous, and their ruin so 
certain and great, that it should have frightened them into a compliance with 
Christ and kis Gospel, should have prevailed to bring them to repentance, at 
least to make them desist from their malicious purpose against him; but instead 
of that, Ist. They sought to lay hold on him, and make him their prisoner imme- 
diately, and so to fulfil what he had just now said they would do to him, ver. 8, 
2nd. Nothing restrained them from it but the awe they stood in of the people; 
they did not reverence Christ, nor had any fear of God before their eyes, but 
were afraid, if they should publicly lay hold on Christ, the mob would rise and 
lay hold on them and rescue him. 3rd. They “left him, and went their way ;” 
if they could not do hurt to him, they resolved he should not do good to them; 
and therefore they got out of the hearing of his powerful preaching, “ lest they 
should be converted and healed.” Note, If men’s prejudices be not conquered 
by the evidence of truth, they are but confirmed ; and if the corruptions of the 
heart be not subdued by faithful reproofs, they are but enraged and exaspe- 
rated. If the Gospel be not “a savour of life unto life,” it will be ‘a savour 
of death unto death.” 


13 And they send unto him certain of the Phari- 
sees and of the Herodians, to catch him in his words. 
14 And when they were come, they say unto him, 
Master, we know that thou art true, and carest for 
no man: for thou regardest not the person of men, 
but teachest the way of God in truth: Is it lawful 
to give tribute to Cesar, or not? 15 Shall we give, 
or shall we not give? But he, knowing their hypo- 
crisy, said unto them, Why tempt ye me? bring me 
a penny, that I may see 2. 16 And they brought 
it. And he saith unto them, Whose zs this image 
and superscription? And they said unto him, 
Cesar’s. 17 And Jesus answering said unto them, 


Render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and to 


God the things that are God’s. And they marvelled 


at him. 


When the enemies of Christ, who thirsted for his blood, could not find ocea- 
sion against him from what he said against them, they tried to ensnare him by 
putting questions to him. Here we have him tempted, or attempted rather, 
with a question about the lawfulness of paying tribute to Cesar. We had this 
story, Mat. xxii. 15. 

First. The persons they employed were the Pharisees and the Herodians 
men that in this matter were contrary to one another, and yet concurre 

i Christ, ver. 13. The Pharisees were great sticklers for the Jews’ 
liberty, and if he should say it was lawful to give tribute to Cesar, they 
would incense the common®people against him, and the Herodians would 
underhand assist them in it. The Herodians were great sticklers for the 
Roman power, and if he should discountenance the paying of tribute to Cesar, 
they would incense the governor against him; yea, and the Pharisees, against 
their own principles, would join with them in it. It is no new thing for 
those that are at variance in other things to join in a confederacy against 
Christ. 

Secondly. The pretence they made was, that they desired him to resolve 
them a case of conscience, which was of great importance in the present junc- 
ture; and they take on them to have a mighty opinion of his ability to resolve 
it, ver. 14, They complimented him at a high rate, called him ‘‘ Master,” owned 
him for a teacher of ‘the way of Gud,” a teacher of it ‘‘in truth;” he taught 
what was good, and upon principles of truth; that he would not be brought 
by smiles or frowns to depart a step from the rules of equity and goodness ; 
“thou earest for no man, nor regardest the person of men;” thou art not 
afraid of offending either the jealous prince on one hand, or the jealous people 


eee 
to you, Whoever saith to this mountain,” &c. 


Several important 
authorities omit “‘ whatsoever he saith” from the end of verse 23. 

xi. 24. For “what things soever ye desire, when ye pray,” the 
Sinaitic and Vatican MSS, read, “what things soever ye pray and 
desire.”’ 

xii, 4, In the Sinaitic MS. this verse reads, ‘And again he sent 
unto them another, and him they wounded in the head and shame- 
tully handled.” 
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on the other; thou art right, and always in the right, and dost in a right 
manner declare good and evil, truth and falsehood. if they spoke as they 
thought concerning Christ, when they said, ‘We know that thou art right,’ 
their persecuting him and putting him to death as a deceiver was a sin against 
uhowiedee they knew him, and yet crucified him. However, a man’s testi- 
mony shall be taken most strongly against himself, and out of their own 
mouths are they judged; they knew that he taught the way of God in truth, 
and yet rejected the counsel of God against themselves. The professions 
and pretences of hypocrites will be produced in evidence against them, and 
they will be self-condemned. But if Se did not know or believe it, “ they lied 
anto God with their mouth, and flattered him with their tongue.” 

Thirdly. The question they put was, “Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar, 
or not?” They would be thought desirous to know their duty; “as a nation 
that did righteousness, they ask of God the ordinances of justice;” when really 
they desired nothing but to know what he would say, in hopes that, which side 
soever he took of the question, they might take occasion from it to aceuse him. 
Nothing more likely to ensnare ministers than bringing them to meddle with 
controversies about civil rights, and to settle the landmarks between the 
prince and the subject, which it is fit should be done, but not at all fit that they 
should have the doing of it. They seemed to refer the determining of this 
matter to Christ, and he indeed was fit to determine it, for “ by him kings reign, 
and princes decree justice;” for they put the question fairly, ‘‘Shall we give, 
or shall we not give?” ‘They seemed resolved to stand to his award: ‘If 
thon sayest we must pay tribute, we will do it, though we be made beggars by 
it; if thou sayest we must not, we will not, though we be made traitors for it.’ 
Many seem desirous to know their duty, that are no ways disposed to do it, 
as those proud men, Jer. xlii. 20. 

Fourthly. Christ determined the question, and evaded the snare, by referrin 
them to their national concessions already made, by which they were preclude 
from disputing this matter, ver. 15—17. “ He knew their hypocrisy,” the malice 
that was in their hearts against him, while “ with their mouth they shewed all 
this love.” Hypocrisy, though never so artfully managed, cannot be concealed 
from the Lord Jesus; he sees the potsherd that is covered with the silver dross. 
He knew they intended to ensnare him; and therefore contrived the matter so 
as to ensnare them, and to oblige them by their own words to do what they 
were unwilling to do, which was to pay their taxes honestly and quietly, and 
yet at the same time to screen himself against their exceptions. He made them 
acknowledge that the current money of their nation was Roman money, had 
the emperor’s image on one side, and his superscription on the reverse; and if 
so, 1. Cesar might command their money for the public benefit, because he has 
the custody and conduct of the state, wherein ke ought to have his charges 
borne: “ Render to Cesar the things that are Caesar's.” The circulation of 
the money is from him as the fountain, and therefore it must return to him. 
As far as it is his, so far it must be rendered to him; and how far it is his, and 
may be commanded by him, is-to be judged by the constitution of the govern- 
ment, according as it is, and hath settled the prerogative of the prince and the 
property of the subject. 2. Cesar might not command their consciences, nor 
did he pretend to it; he offered not to make any alteration in their religion. 
Pay your tribute therefore without murmuring or disputing, but be sure to 
“render to God the things that are God’s;” perhaps referring to the parable 
he had just now put forth, in which he had condemned them for not rendering 
the fruits to the Lord of the vineyard, ver. 2. Many that seem careful to give 
to men their due, are in no care to give unto God “ the glory due to his name ;” 
whereas our hearts and best affections are as much due to him as ever rent was 
to a landlord, or tribute to a prince. All that heard Christ marvelled at the 
discretion of his answer, and how ingeniously he avoided the snare; but I doubt 
vone were brought by it, as they ought to be, to render to God themselves 
and their devotions. Many will commend the wit of a sermon that will not be 
commanded by the Divine laws of a sermon. 


18 Then come unto him the Sadducees, which 
say there is no resurrection; and they asked him, 
saying, 19 Master, Moses wrote unto us, If a man’s 
brother die, and leave Ais wife behind him, and leave 
no children, that his brother should take his wife, 
and.raise up seed unto his brother. 20 Now there 
were seven brethren: and the first took a wife, and 
dying left no seed. 21 And the second took her, 
and died, neither left he an 
likewise. 22 And the seven had her, and left no 
seed: last of all the woman died also. 23 In the 
resurrection therefore, when they shall rise, whose 
wife shall she be of them? for the seven had her to 
wife. 24 And Jesus answering said unto them, Do 
ye not therefore err, because ye know not the scrip- 
tures, neither the power of God? 25 For when 
they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage; but are as the angels 
which are in heaven. 26 And as touching the dead. 
that they rise: have ye not read in the book of 
Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him, saying, 


lam the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, | 


and the God of Jacob? 27 He is not the God of 
the dead, but the God of the living: ye therefore do 
greatly err. 


seed: and the third | 
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, the 
| shall she be of the seven? 
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The Sadducees, that were the deists of that age, here attack our Lord Jesus? 
it should seem, not as the scribes, and Pharisees, and chief priests, with any 
malicious design upon his person; they were not bigots and persecutors, but 
sceptics and infidels; and their design was upon his doctrine, to hinder tha 
spreading of that. They denied that there was any resurrection, any world 
of spirits, any state of rewards and punishments on the other side death. Now 
those great and fundamental truths which they denied, Christ had made it his 
business to establish and prove, and had carried the notion of them much 
farther than ever it was before carried; and therefore they set themselves to 
perplex his doctrine. ‘ 

First. See here the method they take to entangle it; they quote the ancient 
law, by which if a man died without issue, his brother was obliged to marry 
his widow, ver. 19. ‘Chey suppose a case to happen, that, according to that law, 
seven brothers were successively the husbands of one woman, ver. 20. Probably 
these Sadducees, according to their wonted profaneness, intended hereby to 
ridicule that law, and so to bring the whole frame of the Mosaic institution 
into contempt, as absurd and inconvenient in the practice of it. Those who 
deny Divine truths commonly set themselves to disparage Divine laws and or- 
dinances. But this only by the by: their design was to expose the doctrine of the 
resurrection; for they suppose that if there be a future state, it must be such 
a one as this; and then the doctrine they think is clogged either with this invin- 
cible absurdity, that a woman in that state must have seven husbands, or else 
with this hnacttabile difficulty, whose wife she must be. See with what subtlety 
these heretics undermine the truth! They do not deny it, nor say there can be 
no resurrection; nay, they do not seem to doubt of it; nor say, If there bea 
resucrection, whose wife shall she be?’ as the devil to Christ, “If thou be the 
Son of God;” but, as though these beasts of the field were more subtle than 
the serpent himself, they pretend to own the truth, as if they were not 
Sadducees—no, not they !—who said they denied the resurrection? they take 
it for granted there is a resurrection, and would be thought to desire instruc- 
tion concerning it; when really they are designing to give it a fatal stab, and 
think they shall doit. Note, It is the common artifice of heretics and Sad- 


| ducees to perplex and entangle the truth which they have not the impudence 
' to deny. 


Secondly. See here the method Christ takes to clear and establish this 
truth, which they attempted to darken and give a shock to. This was a 
matter of moment, and therefore Christ doth not pass it over lightly, but 
enlargeth upon it, that if they should not be reclaimed, yet others might be 
confirmed. 

1. He chargeth the Sadducees with error, and chargeth that upon their 
ignorance. ‘They who banter the doctrine of the resurrection, as some do in 
our age, would be thought the only knowing men, because the only free- 


| thinkers; when really they are the fools in Israel, and the most enslaved and 


prejudiced thinkers in the world. “ Do ye not therefore err?” Ye cannot but 
be sensible of it yourselves, and that the cause of your error is, 1. “ Because ye 
know not the Scriptures;” not but that the Sadducees had read the Serip- 
tures, and perhaps were ready in them; and yet they might be truly said not 
to know the Scriptures, because they did not know the sense and meaning of 
them, but put false constructions upon them; or they did not receive the 
Scriptures as the Word of God, but set up their own corrupt reasonings in 
opposition to the Scripture, and would believe nothing but what they could 
see. Note, A right knowledge of the Scripture, as the fountain whence all 
revealed religion now flows, and the foundation on which it is built, is the best 
reservative against error. Keep the truth, the Scripture trut 
dep thee. 2. Because you know not “the power of God.” They could not 
but know that God is almighty ; but they would not apply that doctrine to this 
matter, but gave up the truth to the objections of the impossibility of it, which 
would all have been answered if they had but stuck to the doctrine of God’s 
omnipotence, to which nothing is impossible. This therefore, which God hath 
spoken once, we are concerned to hear twice, to hear and believe, to hear and 
apply—‘“that power belongs to God,” Ps. lxii, 10; Rom iv. 19—21. The same 
power that made soul and body, and preserved them while they were together, 
can preserve the body safe, and the soul active, when they are parted, and can 
unite them together again; for, “ Behold, the Lord’s arm is not shortened.” 
The power of God, seen in the return of the spring, Ps. civ. 30; in the reviving 
of the corn, Jno, xii. 24; in the restoring of an abject people to their pros- 
perity, Eze. xxxvii. 12-14; in the raising so many to life miraculously, both 
in the Old Testament and in thesNew; and especially in the resurrection of 
Christ, Eph. i. 19, 20;—are all earnests of our resurrection by the same power 
Phil. iii. 21, “according to the mighty working whereby he is able to subdue 
by setting the doctrine of the 


all things to himself.” G i oe 
2. He sets aside all the force of their objection : 

future state in a true light, ver. 25; “when they shall rise from the dead, 
neither marry nor are given in marriage.” It is folly to ask, “‘ Whose wife 
” when the relation between husband and wife, 
though instituted in the earthly paradise, will not be known in the heavenly 
one. Turks and infidels expect sensual pleasures in their fools’ paradises, but 
Christians know better things, that “flesh and blood shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God,” 1 Cor. xv. 50; and expect better things, even a full satis- 
faction in God’s love and likeness, Ps. xvii. 14, 15. They “are as the angels 


of God in heaven,” and we know they have neither wives nor children, It ia 
no wonder if we confound ourselves with endless absurdities, when we 
measure our ideas of the world of spirits by the affairs of this world of sense. 

Thirdly. He builds the doctrine of the future state, and of the blessedness 
of the righteous in that state, upon the covenant of God with Abraham, which 
God was pleased to own, long after Abraham’s death, ver. 26, 27. He appeals 
to the Scriptures, “ Have ye not read in the book of Moses?” We have some 
advantage in dealing with those that have read the Scriptures, though many 
that have read them “wrest them,” as these Sadducees did, “to their own 
destruction.” Now that which he refers them to is what God said to Moses 
at the bush, “I am the God of Abraham,” ‘not only I was so, but I am 80} 
I am the portion and happiness of Abraham, a God all-sufficient to him. 
Note, It is absurd to think that God’s relation to Abraham should be con- 
tinued, and thus solemnly recognised, if Abraham was annihilated, or that the 
living God should be the portion and happiness of a man that is dead, and must 
be for ever so; and therefore you must conclude, 1. That Abraham’s soul 
exists and acts in a state of separation from the body. 2. That therefore some 
time or other the body must rise again, for there is such an innate inclination 
in a human soul towards its body, as would make a total and everlasting sepa- 
ration inconsistent with the ease and repose, much more with the bliss and joy, 
of those souls that have the Lord for their God. Upon the whole matter he 
concludes, “ ye therefore do greatly err.” Those that deny the resurrection 
greatly err, and ought to be told so, ; 


28 And one of the scribes came, and having 
heard them reasoning together, and perceiving that 
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xii. 6. For “having yet therefore one son, his well-beloved,” the 
Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. read, “he had yet one well-beloved son.” 

xii. 23. In the Sinaitiec and Vatican MSS. this verse begins, “In 
the resurrection whose wife shall she be of them?” 

xii. 26. For “in the book of Moses, how in the bush God spake,” 
translate, “in the book of Moses, at the bush, how God spake.” 

xii. 29. The Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. read, “Jesus answered, 
The first is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” 
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xii. 30. For “strength” the Alexandrian MS. reads “soul.” The 
words “this is the first commandment”’ are not in the Sinaitic and 
Vatican MSS. 

xii. 32. Some of the most ancient MSS, here read, “Thou hast 
said of a truth, for he is one, and there is none other but he.” 

xii, 33, The words “and with all the soul” are omitted by the 
Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., but are found in other early authorities. 

xii. 34, Calvin thinks Jesus told the scribe he was not far from 


h, and it shall 


_getie 
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he had answered them well, asked him, Which is the 
first commandment of all? 29 And Jesus answered 
him, The first of all the commandments is, Hear, O 
Israel; The Lord our God is one Lord: 30 And 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength: this zs the first command- 


ment. 31 And the second is like, namely this, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. ‘There | 
is none other commandment greater than these. 32 | 
And the scribe said unto him, Well, Master, thou 
hast said the truth: for there is one God; and there 
is none other but he: 383 And to love him with all 
the heart, and with all the understanding, and with 
all the soul, and with all the strength, and to love 
his neighbour as himself, is more than all whole | 
burnt offerings and sacrifices. 34 And when J esus | 
saw that he answered discreetly, he said unto hin, | 
Thou art not far from the kingdom of God. And 


no man after that durst ask him any question. 


The scribes and Pharisees were, however bad otherwise, yet enemies to the 
Sadducees. Now one would have expected, that when they heard Christ argue 
so well against the Sadducees, they should have countenanced him, as they did 
Paul, when he appeared against the Sadducees, Acés xxiii. 9; but it had not 
that effect ; because he did not fall in with them in the ceremonials of religion, 
his agreeing with them in the essentials gained him no manner of respect with 
them. Only we have here an account of one of them, a scribe, who had so 
much civility in him as to take notice of Christ’s answer to the Sadducees, and 
to own that he had answered well, and much to the purpose, ver. 28; and we 
have reason to hope he did not join with other the scribes, in persecuting 
Christ; for here we have his application to Christ for instruction, and it was 
such as became him; not tempting Christ, but desiring to improve his acquaint- 
ance with him. : 

First. He inquired, “* Which is the first commandment of all?” ver. 28. He 
doth not mean the first in order, but the first in weight and dignity; which is 
{hat command which we ought to have in a special manner an eye to, and our 
obedience to which will lay a foundation for our obedience to all the rest. Not 
that any commandment of ,God is little, they are all the commands of a great 
God; but some are greater than others, moral precepts than rituals, and of 
some we may say they are the greatest of all. 

Secondly. Christ gave him a direct answer to this inquiry, ver. 29—31. Those 
that sincerely desire to be instructed concerning their duty, Christ will guide 
in judgment, and teach his way. He tells him, 1. That the great commandment 
of all is, that of loving God with all our hearts. 1st. Where this is the com- 
manding principle in the soul, there is a disposition to every other duty. Love 
is the leading affection of the soul; the love of God is the leading grace in the 
renewed soul. 2nd. Where this is not, nothing else that is peed is done, or not 
done aright, or not accepted, or not done Jong. Loving God with all our heart 
will effectually take us off from, and arm us against, all those things that are 
rivals with him for the throne in our souls, and will engage us to every thing 
by which he may be honoured, and with which he will be pleased; and no 
commandment will be grievous where this principle commands and has the 
ascendant. Now here in Mark our Saviour prefixeth to this command the 
great doctrinal truth upon which it is built, ver. 29: “‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our Goad is one Lord.” If we firmly believe this, it will follow, that we shall 
love him “ with all our heart.” He is Jehovah, who has all amiable perfections 
in himself; he is our God, to whom we stand related and obliged, and therefore 
we ought to love him, to set our affections on him, let out our desire towards 
him, and take a delight in him; and he is one Lord, therefore he must be loved 
with our whole heart; he has the sole right to us, and therefore ought to have 
the sole possession of us. If he be one, our hearts must be one with him; and 
since there is no God but he, no rival must be admitted with him upon the 
throne. 2. That the second great commandment is to “love our neighbour as 
ourselves,” ver. 31; as truly and sincerely as we love ourselves, and in the same 
instances, and we must shew it by doing as we would be done by. As we must 
therefore love God better than ourselves, because he is Jehovah, a being 
infinitely better than we are, and must love him with all our heart, because he 
is one Lord, and there is no other like him, so we must love our neighbour as 
ourselves, because he is of the same nature with ourselves; our hearts are 
fashioned alike, and my neighbour and myself are of one body, of one society 
that of the world of mankind ; and if a fellow Christian, and of the same sacred 
society, the obligation is the stronger. “Has not one God_ created us?” 
Mal. ii. 10. Has not one Christ redeemed us? Well might Christ say, “There 
is no other commandment greater than these;” for in these all the law is ful- 
filled; and if we make conscience of obedience to these, all otuer instances of 
obedience will follow of course. ; : : 

Thirdly. The scribe consented to what Christ said, and descanted upon it, 
ver. 32, 33. 1. He commend’s Christ’s decision of this question: ‘ Well, 
Master, thou hast said the truth.” Christ’s assertions needed not the scribe’s 
attestations; but this scribe, being a man in authority, thought it would put 
some reputation upon what Christ said to have it commended by him; and it 
shall be brought in evidence against those who persecuted Christ as a dece‘ver, 
that one of themselves, even a scribe of their own, confessed that he said the 
truth, and said it well. And thus must we cubscribe to Christ’s sayings; must 
set to our seal that they are true. 2. He comments upon it. Christ had quoted 
that great doctrine, that “the Lord our God is one Lord,” and this he not only 
assented to, but added, and “there is none other but he;” and therefore we 
must have no other God but him. This excludes all rivals with him, and secures 
the throne in the heart entire for him. Christ had laid down that great law of 
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loving God with all our heart; and this also he explains, that it is loving him 
with the understanding, as those that know what abundant reason we have tc 
love him. Our love to God, as it must be an entire, so it must be an intelligent 
love: we must love him with all the understanding, é& dAns ms cvvecews,—* out of 
the whole understanding ;’ our rational powers and faculties must all be set on 
work to lead out the affections of our souls towards God. Christ had said, 
that to love God and our neighbour is the greatest commandment of all; Yea, 
saith the scribe, it is better, it “is more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices ;” more acceptable to God, and will turn to a better account to our- 
selves. ‘There were those who held that the law of sacrifices was the greatest 
commandment of all; but this scribe readily agreed with our Saviour in this, 
that the law of love to God and our neighbour is greater than that of sacrifice, 
even than that of whole burnt offerings, which were intended purely for the 
honour of God. 

_ Fourthly. Christ approved of what he said, and encouraged him to proceed 
in his inquiries of him, ver. 34. 1. He owned that he understood himself well 
as far as he went; so far, so good: “ Jesus saw that he answered discreetly,” and 
was the more pleased with it, because he had of late met with so many, even of 
the scribes, men of letters, that answered indiscreetly, as those that had no 
understanding, nor desired to have any. He answered vouveyws, ‘as one that had 
a mind ;’ as a rational, intelligent man; as one that had his wits about him; as 
oue whose reason was not blinded, whose judgment was not biassed, and whose 
forethought was not tettered by the prejudices which other scribes were so 
much under the power of. He answered as one that allowed himself liberty 
and leisure to consider, and as one that had considered. 2, He owned that he 
stood fair for a farther advance: ‘Thou art not far from the kingdom of God,” 
the kingdom of grace and glory ; thou art ina likely way to be a Christian, —a 
disciple of Christ; for the doctrine of Christ insists most upon these things, 
and is designed and has a tendency direct to bring thee to this. Note, There 
is hope of those who make a good use of the light they have, and go as far as 
that will carry them, that by the grace of God they will be led farther, by the 
clearer discoveries God has to make to them. What came of this scribe we are 
not told, but would willingly hope that he took the hint Christ hereby gave 
him; and that having been told by him, so much to his satisfaction, what was 
the great commandment of the law, he proceeded to inquire of him or his 
apostles what was the great commandinent of the Gospel too: yet, if he did 
not, but took up here, and went no farther, we are not to think it strange, for 
there are many who are “not far from the kingdom of God,’ and yet never 
come thither. Now one would think this should have invited many to con- 
sult him; but it had a contrary effect, “no man after that durst ask him any 
question ;” every thing he said was spoken with such authority and majesty 
that every one stood in awe of him; those that desired to learn were ashamed 
to ask, and those that designed to cavil were afraid to ask. 


_ 35 And Jesus answered and said, while he taug 
in the temple, How say the scribes that Christ is 


oht 


the son of David? 386 For David himself said by 
the Holy Ghost, The Lorp said to my Lord, Sit 
thou on my right hand, till | make thine enemies 
thy footstool. 387 David therefore limself calleth 
him Lord ; and whence is he then his son? And 
the common people heard him gladly. 38 And he 
said unto them in his doctrine, Beware of the scribes, 
which love to go in long clothing, and dove salutations 


. 5 . . 
in the marketplaces, 39 And the chief seats in the 


synagogues, and the uppermost rooms at feasts: 
40 Which devour widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tence make long prayers: these shall receive greater 
damnation. 


Here, First. Christ shews the people how weak and defective the scribes 
were in their preaching, and how unable to solve the difficulties that occurred 
in the Seriptures of the Old Testament, which they undertook to expound. 
Of this he gives an instance, which is not so fully related here as it was in 
Matthew. Christ was teaching in the temple, and many things he said which 
were not written; but notice is taken of this, because it will stir us up to 
inquire concerning Christ, and to inquire of him; for none can have the right 
knowledge of him but from himself; it is not to be had from the scribes, for 
they will soon be run aground. 

1. They told the people that the Messiah was to be the son of David, ver. 35; 
and they were in the right: he was not only to descend from his loins, but to 
fill his throne, Lu. i. 32: “The Lord God shall give him the throne of his father 
David.” The Scripture said it often, but the people took it as what the scribes 
said; whereas the truths of God should rather be quoted from our Bibles 
than from our ministers, for there is the original of them: Du/lcius ex ipso fonte 
bibuntur aque,—' The waters are sweetest when drawn immediately from their 


source.’ 
2. Yet they could not tell them how, notwithstanding that it was Hoty proper 
for David in spirit—the spirit of prophecy—to call him his Lord, as he doth, 


Ps. cx. 1. They had taught the people that concerning the Messiah which 
would be for the honour of their nation, that he should bea branch of their 
royal family; but had not taken care to teach them that which was the honour 
of the Messiah himself, that he should be the Son of God, and, as such, and not 
otherwise, David’s Lord. Thus they held the truth in unrighteousness, and 
were partial in the Gospel, as well as in the law of the Old ‘Testament. They 
were able to say it, and prove it, that Christ was to be David’s son; but if any 
should object, ‘“‘ How then doth David call him Lord?” they would not know 
how to avoid the force of the objection. Note, ‘hose are unworthy to sit in 
Moses’ seat who, though they are able to preach the truth, are not, in some 
measure able to defend it when they have preached it, and to convince gain- 
sayers. Now this galled the scribes, to have their ignorance thus exposed, 
and no doubt incenzed them more against Christ; but “the common people 
heard him gladly,” ver. 37. What he preached was surprising and affecting; 
aud though it reflected upon the scribes, it was instructive to them, and they 
| had never heard such preaching. Probably there was something more than 


the kingdom of God, “hecause he would yield to his duty, and did 
wisely discern the outward profession of the worship of God from 
the necessary duties of neighbourhood.” It was said to encourage 
rather than to praise him, 

xii. 41. By “the treasury” Lightfoot understands the thirteen 
boxes for alms, &c., which were in the court of the women. “ This 
court,” be says, “ was so called, not because women only were ad- 
mitted, but because they might not go further; just as the court of 


the Gentiles was so called, not because they only entered it, but 
because they might not go beyond it.” “Jesus sat over against 
the treasury,” i.e., he sat under the porch, before which the boxes 
were placed. By “the treasury,” in John viii. 20, Lightfoot says the 
court of the womens meant. 

xiii. 1. For “see what manner of stones and what buildings are 
here!” translate, “ Behold, what great stones, and what great 
buildings !” 

22) 
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ordinarily commanding and charming in his voice and way of delivery, which 
recommended him to the affections of the common people: for we do not find 
that any were wrought upon to believe in him, and to follow him; but he was 
to them as “‘a lovely song of one that could play well on an instrument,” as 
Ezekiel was to his hearers, Eze. xxxiii. 32; and perhaps some of these cried, 
“ Crucify him;” as Herod heard John Baptist gladly, and yet cut off his head. 

Secondly. He cautions the people to take heed of suffering themselves to be 
imposed upon by the scribes, and of being infected with their pride and 
hypocrisy : “ He said unto them in his doctrine, Beware of the scribes,” ver. 38 ; 
stand upon your guard, that you neither imbibe their peculiar opinions, nor 
the opinions of the people concerning them. It was along charge drawn up 
against them in the parallel place, Mat. xxiii.; it is here contracted. — 

1. They affect to appear very great; for they go in “long clothing,’ with 
vestures “down to their feet,” and in those they walk about the streets, as 
princes, or judges, or gentlemen of the long robe. Their going in such cloth- 
ing was not sinful, but their loving to go in it, priding themselves in it, valuing 
themselves by it, commanding respect by it, saying to their long clothes, as 
Saul to Samuel, “‘ Honour me now before this people;” this was a product of 
pride. Christ would have his disciples go with their loins girt. 

2. They affect to appear very good; for they pray, they make long prayers, 
as if they were very intimate with heaven, and hada deal of business there. 
They took care it should be known that they prayed, that they prayed long, 
which some think intimates that they prayed not for themselves only, but for 
others, and therein were very particular and very large. This they did for a 

retence, that they might seem to love prayer, not only for God’s sake, whom 
Keroby they pretended to glorify, but for their neighbour’s sake, whom 
hereby they pretended to be serviceable to. 

3. They erein aimed to advance themselves; they coveted applause, and 
were fond of it; they loved “salutations in the marketplaces, and the chief 
seats in the synagogues, and the uppermost rooms at feasts;” these pleased 
a vain fancy: to have these given them, they thought expressed the value they 
oe for them that did know them, and gained them respect from those that 

id not. 

4. They herein aimed to enrich themselves: they “ devoured widows’ houses;” 
made themselves masters of their estates by some trick or other; and it was 
to screen themselves from the suspicion of dishonesty that they put on the 
mask of piety; and that they might not be thought as bad as the worst, they 
were studious to seem as good as the best. Let fraud and oppression be 
thought the worse of for their having profaned and disgraced long prayers; 
but let not prayers, no, nor long prayers, be thought the worse of, if made in 
humility and sincerity, for their having been by some thus abused. But as 
iniquity, thus disguised with a show of piety, is double iniquity, so its doom 
will be doubly heavy; “ these shall receive greater damnation ;” greater than 
those that live without prayer; greater than they should have received for the 
wrong done to the poor widows, if it had not been thus disguised. Note, The 
damnation of hypocrites will be of all other the greatest damnation. 


41 And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and 
beheld how the people cast money into the treasury: 
and many that were rich cast in much. 42 And 
there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites, which make a farthing. 
called unto him his disciples, and saith unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, That this poor widow hath 
cast more in, than all they which have cast into the 
treasury: 44 For all they did cast in of their 
abundance; but she of her want did cast in all that 
she had, even all her living. 


This passage of story was not in Matthew, but is here, and in Luke. It is 
Christ’s commendation of the poor widow that cast two mites into the trea- 
sury, which our Saviour, as busy as he was in preaching, found leisure to take 
notice of. Observe, 

I. There was a public fund for charity, into which contributions were 
brought, and out of which distributions were made; a poor’s box, and this in 
the temple; for works of charity and works of piety very fitly go together: 
where God is honoured by our worship, it is proper he should be honoured by 
the relief. of his poor; and we often find prayers and alms in conjunction, as 
Acts xx. 1,2. It is good to erect public receptacles of charity, for the inviting 
and directing of private hands in giving to the poor ; nay, it is good for those 
who are of ability to have funds of their own, to “ lay by as God has prospered 
them,” 1 Cor. xvi. 2, that they may have something ready to give, when an 
ovject of charity offers itself, which is before dedicated to such uses. 

Il. Jesus Christ had an eye upon it; he “sat over against the treasury, and 
beheld how the people cast money into it;” not grudging either that he had 
none to cast in, or had not the disposal of that which was cast in, but observ- 
ing what was cast in. Note, Our Lord Jesus takes notice what we contribute 
to pious and charitable uses ; whether we give liberally, or give sparingly; 
whether cheerfully, or with reluctancy and ill-will; nay, he looks at the heart; 
he observes what principles we act upon, and what our views are in giving 
alms; and whether we do it as unto the Lord, or only to be seen of men. 

III. He saw “many that were rich cast in much;” and it was a good sight, 
to see rich people charitable; to see many rich people so; and to see them 
not only cast in, but cast in much. Note, Those that are rich ought to give 
richly; if God give abundantly to us, he expects we should give abundantly to 
the poor; and it is not enough for those that are rich to say, they give as much 
as others do, who perhaps have much less of the world than ihe have; but 
they must give in proportion to their estates; and if objects of charity do not 
present themselves that require so much, they ought to inquire them out, and 
to “ devise liberal things.” ‘ 

IV. There was a“ poor widow that cast in two mites, which make a far- 
thing,” ver. 42; and our Lord Jesus highly commended her; “ called his dis- 
ciples” to him, and bid them take notice of it, ver. 433 tells them she could 
very ill spare that which she gave; she had scarce enough for herself; it was 
“all her living;” all she had to live upon for that day, and perhaps a great 
part of what she had earned by her labour the day before; and that, forasmuch 
as he knew she did it from a truly charitable disposition, he reckoned it more 
than all that put together which the rich people threw in; for they did “ cast 
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in of their abundance,” but she of her want, ver. 44. Now many would have 
been ready to censure this poor widow, and to think she did ill; why should 
she give to others, when she had little enough for herself? Charity begins at 
home ; or, if she would give it, why did she not bestow it upon some poor body 
that she knew ? what need she bring it to the treasury, to be disposed of by 
the chief priests, who, we have reason to fear, were partial in the disposal of 
it. It is sc rareathing to find any that would not blame this widow, that 
we cannov expect to find any that will imitate her; and yet our Saviour com- | 
mends her, and therefore we are sure she did very well and wisely: if Christ 
saith * Well done,’ no matter who saith otherwise; and we must from hence 
learn, 1. That giving alms is an excellent good thing, and highly pleasing to 
the Lord Jesus; and if we be humble and sincere in it, he will graciously 
accept of it; though in some circumstances there may not be all the discretion 
in the world. 2. Those that have but a little, yet ought to give alms out of 
their little. Those that live by their labour, from hand to mouth, yet must give 
to those that need, Eph. iv. 28. 3. It is very good for us to straiten and deny 
ourselves, that we may be able to give the more to the poor; not only to deny 
ourselves superfluities, but even conveniences, for the sake of charity: we 
should in many cases pinch ourselves, that we may supply others’ necessities ; 
this is loving our neighbours as ourselves. 4, Public charities should be 
encouraged, for they bring upon a nation public blessings ; and though there 
may be some mismanagement of them, yet that is not a good reason why we 
should not bring in our quota to them. 5. Though we can give buta tittle 
in charity, yet if it be according to our ability, aaa be given with an upright 
heart, it shall be accepted of Christ, who requires “ according to what a man 
has, and not according to what he has not.” ‘l'wo mites shall te put upon the 
score, and brought to account, if given in a right manner, as if it had been two 
pounds. 6. It is much to the praise of charity, when we give not only “to our 
power, but beyond our power;” as the Macedonian churches, “ whose deep 
poverty abounded to the riches of their liberality,” 2 Cor. viii. 2,3. When we 
can cheerfully provide for others, out of our own necessary provision, as the 
widow of Sarepta for Elijah, and Christ for his five thousan guests, and trust 
God to provide for us some other way, this is thankworthy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


We have here the substance of that prophetical sermon which our Lord Jesus preached, 
pointing at the destruction of Jerusalem, and the consummation of all things; it was 
one of the last of his sermons, and not ad populum,—‘ to the people,’ but ad clerum,— 
‘to the clergy ;’ it was private, preached only to four of his disciples, with whom his 
secret was. Here is, I. The occasion of his prediction, his disciples admiring the 
buildings of the temple, ver. 1, 2, and their inquiry concerning the time of the deso- 
lation of them, ver. 3, 4. II. The predictions themselves: 1. Of the rise of deceivers, 
ver. 5, 6, 21—23, 2. Of the wars of the nations, ver. 7,8. 3. Of the persecution of 
Christians, ver. 9—13. 4. Of the destruction of Jerusalem, ver. 14—20. 5. Of the end 


of the world, ver. 24—27. III. Some general intimations concerning the time of them, 
ver, 28—32, 


IV. Some practical inferences from all, ver. 33—37. 
_ND as he went out of the tem- 
\\\W ple, one of his disciples saith 
unto him, Master, see what 
\ , manner of stones and what 
} buildings are here! 2 And 
Jesus answering said unto him, 
\< Seest thou these great build- 
Gi) \\\ ings? there shall not be left 
r@ Xx one stone upon another, that 
shall not be thrown down. 3 And as he sat upon 
the mount of Olives over against the temple, Peter 


MOUNT OF OLIVES, 


and James and John and Andrew asked him 


pri- 
vately, 4 Tell us, when shall these things be? and 
what shall be the sign when all these things shall be 
fulfilled ? 


We may here see % J 
First. aw apt many of Christ’s own disciples are to idolize things that look 


great, and have been long looked upon as sacred: they had heard com- 


xiii. 3. Mark gives the names of the disciples who proposed the 
question which follows, and he is the only evangelist who does so. 

xiii. 5. The Sinaitic, Vatican, and other ancient MSS. read, ‘“* And 
Jesus began to say to them.” ‘The verb “to answer” is often left 
out of early copies. s 

xiii. 6. It will be noted that the word “Christ” is not in the 
Greek text, which would therefore be more correctly rendered, “TI 
ain he.” ‘There is no doubt that our version gives the completed 
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sense, because the parallel passage in St. Matthew reads, “I am the 
Christ.” 

xiii. 8. The words “and troubles” here, which are peculiar to 
this Gospel, are omitted by the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. 

xiii. 10. The word “first”? is understood to mean “ before the 
end of the troubles which are here predicted.” 

xili. 12. For “shall cause them to be put to death” some, both 
here and in Matt, x. 21, translate, “shall put them to death,” 
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plain of those who had made the temple a den of thieves; and yet, when he 
quitted it, for the wickedness that remained in it they count him to be as much 
in love as they were with the stately structure and adormng of it. One of 
them said to him, ‘ Look, Master, “ what manner of stones and what buildings 
we irha ver. 1; we never saw the like in Galilee. O do not leave this fine 
place 

Secondly. How little Christ values external pomp, where there is not real 
purity: “Seest thou these great buildings?” saith Christ, and admirest thou 
them? [tell thee the time is at hand when “there shall not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down,” ver. 2; and the sumptuousness 
of the fabric shall be no security to it; no, nor move any compassion in the Lord 

Jesus towards it. He looks with pity upon the ruin of precious souls, and 
weeps over them, for on them he has put a great value; but we do not find him 
look with any pity upon the ruin of a magnificent house, when he is driven out 
of it by sin, for that is of small value with him. With what little concern doth 
he say, “not one stone shall be left upon another.” Much of the strength of 
the temple lay in the largeness of the stones; and if these be thrown down, no 
footstep, no remembrance of it will remain: while any part remained standing 
there might be some hopes of the repair of it; but what hope is there when not 
oue stone is left upon another ? 

_ Thirdly. How natural it is to us to desire to know things to come, and the 
times of them; more inquisitive we are apt to be about that, than about our 
duty. His disciples knew not how to digest this doctrine of the ruin of the 
temple, which they thought must be their Master’s royal palace, and in which 
they expected their preferment, and to have the posts of honour; and therefore 
were in pain till they got him alone, and got more out of him concerning this 
matter. As he was returning to Bethany therefore, “he sat upon the mount 
of Olives, over against the temple,” where he had a full view of it; and there 
four of them agreed to ask “him privately,” what he meant by the destroying 
of the temple, which they understood no more than they did the predictions 
of his own death; so inconsistent was it with their scheme. Probably, though 
these four proposed the question, yet Christ’s discourse in answer to It, was in 
the hearing of the rest of the disciples, yet “ privately,” that is, apart from the 
multitude; their inquiry is, “ When shall these things be?” They will not 
alle at least not seem to question, whether they shall be or no, for their 

faster has said they shall, but are willing to hope it is a great way off. Yet 
they ask not precisely the day and year; therein ihe were modest: But, “Tell 
us what shall be the sign when all these things shall be fulfilled?” what pre- 
sages shall there be of them, and how may we prognesticate their approach ? 


5 And Jesus answering them began to say, ‘lake 
heed lest any man deceive you: 6 For many shall 
come in my name, saying, Iam Christ; and shall 
deceive many. 7 And when ye shall hear of wars 
and rumours of wars, be ye not troubled: for such 
things must needs be; but the end shall not be yet. 
8 For nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom: and there shall be earthquakes in 
divers places, and there shall be famines and troubles: 
these are the beginnings of sorrows. 9 But take 
heed to yourselves: for they shall deliver you up to 
councils ; and in the synagogues ye shall be beaten: 
and ye shall be brought before rulers and kings for 
my sake, for a. testimony against them. 10 And 
the gospel must first be published among all nations. 
11 But when they shall lead you, and deliver you 
up, take no thought beforehand what ye shall speak, 
neither do ye premeditate: but whatsoever shall be 
given you in that hour, that speak ye: for it is not 
ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost. 12 Now the 
brother shall betray the brother to death, and the 
father the son; and children shall rise up against 
their parents, and shall cause them to be put to 
death. 13 And ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake: but he that shall endure unto the end, 


the same shall be saved. 


Our Lord Jesus, in reply to their question, sets himself not so much to satisfy 
their curiosity, as to direct their consciences; leaves them still in the dark 
concerning the times and seasons, which the Father has kept in his own power, 
and which it was not for them to know; but gives them the cautions which 

-were needful, with reference to the events that should now shortly come 
tu pass. : 
irst. They must take heed that they be not deceived by the seducers and 
impostors that should now shortly arise, ver. 5,6: “Take heed lest any man 
deceive you;” lest having found the true Messiah, you lose him again in the 
crowd of pretenders; or be inveigled to embrace others in rivalship with him: 
“Many shall come in my name ;” not in the name of Jesus, but “saying, | am 
Christ,” and so claiming the dignities which I only am entitled to. After the 
Jews had rejected the true Christ, they were imposed upon, and so exposed 
by many false Christs, but never before; those false Christs deceived many, 
therefore take heed lest they deceive you. Note, When many are deceived, 
we should thereby be awakened to look to ourselves. — i 
Secondly. They must take heed that they be not disturbed at the noise of 
wars, which they should be alarmed with, ver. 7,8. Sin introduced wars, and 
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they come from men’s lusts; but at some times the nations are more distracted 
and wasted with wars than at other times: so it shall be now. Christ was born 
into the world when there was a general peace, but soor after he went out ot 
the world there were general wars. “ Nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom;” and what will become of them, then, who are to 
preach the Gospel to every nation? Jnter arma silent leges,—‘ Amidst the clash 
of arms the voice of law is not heard ;’ but “ be not troubled at it.” 1. Let it 
be no surprise to you, you are bid to expect it, and “such things must needs 
be,” for God has appointed them, in order to the farther accomplishment of his 


' purposes; and by the wars of the Jews (which Josephus has given us a large 
‘aceount of) God will punish the wickedness of the Jews. 


; 1 c the | 2. Let it be no 
terror to you, as if your interest were in danger of being overthrown, or your 


; work obstructed, by these wars; you have no concern in them, and therefore 


need not be apprehensive of any damage by them. Note, ‘hose that despise 
the smiles of the world, and do not court and covet them, may despise the 
frowns of the world, and need not fear them. If we seek not to rise with them 
that rise in the world, why should we dread falling with them that, fall in the 
world? 3. Let it not be looked upon as an omen of the approaching period of the 
world, for “ the end is not yet,” ver. 7. Think not that these wars will brin 
the world to a period; no, there are other intermediate counsels to be fulfilled 
betwixt them and the end of all things, which are designed to prepare you for 
the end, but not to hasten it out of due time. 4, Let it not be looked upon as if 
in them God had done his worst; no, he has more arrows in his quiver, and they 
are “ordained against the persecutors ;” be not troubled at the wars you shail 
hear of, for they are but “the beginnings of sorrows;” and therefore, instead of 
being disturbed at them, you ought to prepare for worse; for there shall also 
“be ciclo sone in divers places,” which shall bury multitudes in the ruins of 
their own houses, “and there shall be famines,” by which many of the poor shall 
perish for want of bread, and troubles and commotions, so that there shall be 
no peace to him that goes out, or comes in. The world shall be full of troubles, 
but “be not ye troubled;” without are fightings, within are fears, but fear not 
ye their fear. Note, The disciples of Christ, if it be not their own fault, may 
enjoy a holy security and serenity of mind, when all about them is in the 
greatest disorder. 

Thirdly. They must take heed that they be not drawn away from Christ, and 
from their duty to him by the sufferings they should meet with for Christ’s 
sake. Again, he saith, ‘Take heed to yourselves,” ver. 9: though you may 
escape the sword of war better than some of your neighbours, because you 
interest not yourself in the public quarrels, yet be not secure; you will be 
exposed to the sword of justice more than others, and the parties that contend 
with one another will unite against you. Take heed, therefore, lest you deceive 
yourselves with the hopes of outward prosperity, and such a temporal kingdom 
as you have been dreaming of, when it is through many tribulations that you 
must enter into the kingdom of God. ‘Take heed, lest you needlessly expose 
yourselves to trouble, and pull it upon your own head.’ Take heed what you 
say and do, for you will have many eyes upon you. Observe, 

1. What the trouble is they must expect. 

Ist. They “shall be hated of all men:” trouble enough! The thoughts of 
being hated are grievous to a tender spirit, and the fruits of that hatred must 
needs be a constant vexation ; those that are malicious will be mischievous. It 
was not for any thing amiss in them, or done amiss by them, that they were 
hated, but for Christ’s name’s sake; because they were called by his name, 
called upon his name, preached his name, and wrought miracles in his name: 
the world hated them because he loved them. 

2nd. ‘Their own relations shall betray them, those to whom they were most 
nearly allied, and on whom therefore they depended for protection; they shall 
cetray you, shall inform against you, and be your prosecutors. Ifa father has 
a child that is a Christian, he shall become void of natural affection; it shall all 


‘ be swallowed up in bigotry, and he shall betray his own child to the persecu- 


tors, as if he were a worshipper of other gods, Deu. xiii. 6. 

3rd. Their church rulers shall inflict their censures upon them. You shall be 
delivered up to the great Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, and to the inferior courts 
and cousistories in other cities, and shall be beaten in the synagogues with forty 
stripes at a time, as offenders against the law, which was read in the syna- 
gogue. It is no new thing for the church’s artillery, through the treachery of 
its officers, to be turned against some of its best friends. 

4th. Governors and kings shall use their power against them. Because the 
Jews have not power to put them to death, they shall incense the Roman 
powers against hem! as they did Herod against James and Peter, and they shall 
cause you to be put to death, as enemies to the empire. They must resist unto 
blood, and still resist. 

2. What they shall have to comfort themselves with in the midst of these 
great and sore troubles. 

Ist. That the work they were called to should be carried on and pepe 
notwithstanding all this opposition they should meet with in it, ver. 10: “The 
Gospel” shall, for all this, “be published among all nations ;” and, before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the sound of it shall go forth into all the earth; not 
only through all the nation of the Jews, but to all the nations of the earth. 
It is comfort to those who suffer for the Gospel, that though they may be 
crushed, and borne down, the Gospel cannot; it shall keep its ground and 
carry the day. J ‘ 

2nd. That their sufferings, instead of obstructing their work, should forward 
it; your being “ brought before governors and kings” shall be “for a testimony 
to them,” so some read it, ver. 9. It shall give you an opportunity of preaching 
the Gospel to those before whom you are brought as criminals, to whom other- 
wise you could not have access. Thus St. Paul being brought before Felix, 
and Festus, and Agrippa, and Nero, was a testimony to them concerning Christ 
and his Gospel. r, as we read it, it shall be for a testimony against them, 
against both the judges and the prosecutors, who pursue those with the utmost 
rage that appear upon examination to be not only innocent, but excellent pere 
sons. ‘he Gospel is a testimony to us concerning Christ and heaven; if we 
receive it, it will bé a testimony for us, it will justify and save us; if not, it will 
be a testimony against us in the great day. z , 

3rd. That when they were brought before kings and governors for Christ’s 
sake, they should have special assistance from heaven to plead Christ’s cause 
and their own, ver. 11: “Take no thought beforehand what ye shall speak ;” 
‘Be not solicitous how to address yourselves to great men, 80 as to obtain their 
favour; your cause is just and glorious, and needs not to be supported by pre- 
meditated speeches and harangues; ‘‘ but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour,” whatsoever shall be suggested to you, and put into, our minds, and into 
your mouths, pro re nata,—‘ on the spur pt the occasion, “that speak ye,” and 
fear not the success of it because it is off hand, “for it is not ye that speak,” 
purely by the strength of your own wisdom, consideration and resolution, “ but 
it is the Holy Ghost.”’ Note, Those whom Christ calls out to be advocates for 
him, shall be furnished with full instructions ; and when we are engaged in the 
service of Christ, we may depend upon the aids of the Spirit of Christ. ‘ 

4th. That heaven at last would make amends for all. ‘You will meet witha 
great deal of hardship in your way, but have a gvod heart on it, your warfare 


xiii. 14. The words “spoken of by Daniel the prophet” are 
omitted by the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Cambridge MSS., and some 
modern editions, the Latin Vulgate, and other authorities; but they 
‘are found in the Alexandrian and other MSS., as well as in the Syriac 
versions, and elsewhere. By the mountains to which they who were 
in Judea were to flee, we may understand the hilly regions to the 
eouth and east of Judea. 

xiii. 18, It is supposed that the words “neither on the Sabbath- 


day,’ which Matthew has, are omitted by Mark because he wrote 
chiefly for Gentile readers. 

xiii. 20, By the shortening of the days we must understand their 
being restricted in number, 

aiii. 22. The words “ false Christs and” are omitted here by some 
MSS., and ‘Tischendorf thinks they have been inserted from St. 
Mitthew; bot they occur in the Alexandrian, Cambridge, Vatican, 
aud other MSS., and in the Syriac and Vulgate versions, &c. 
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will be accomplished, and your testimony finished, and “he that shall endure to 
the end, the same shall be saved,”’ ver. 13: perseverance gains the crown. ‘The 
salvation here promised is more than a deliverance from evil, it is an everlast 
ing blessedness, which will be an abundant recompence for all their services 
aud sufferings. All this we have, Mat. x. 17, We. 


14 But when ye shall see the abomination of de- 
solation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, standing 
where it ought not, (let him that readeth under- 
stand,) then let them that be in Judea flee to the 
mountains: 15 And let him that is on the house- 
top not go down into the house, neither enter therein, 
to take any thing out of his house: 16 And let him 
that is in the field not turn back again for to take 
up his garment. 17 But woe to them that are with 
child, and to them that give suck in those days! 
18 And pray ye that your flight be not in the win- 
ter. 19 For in those days shall be affliction, such 
as was not from the beginning of the creation which 
God created unto this time, neither shall be. 20 
And except that the Lord had shortened those days, 
no flesh should be saved: but for the elect’s sake, 
whom he hath chosen, he hath shortened the days. 
21 And then if any man shall say to you, Lo, here 
is Christ; or, lo, he is there; believe him not: 22 
For false Christs and false prophets shall rise, and 
shall shew signs and wonders, to seduce, if zz were 
possible, even the elect. 23 But take ye heed: be- 
hold, I have foretold you all things. 


The Jews, in rebelling against the Romans, and in persecuting the Christians, 
were hastening their own ruin apace; both efficiently and meritoriously were 
setting both God and man against them: see 1 Thes. ii. 15. Now here we have 
a prediction of that ruin which came upon them, within less than forty years 
after this: we had it before, Mat. xxiv. 15, ce. Observe, 

First. What is here foretold concerning it. 

1. That the Roman armies should make a descent upon Judza, and invest 
Jerusalem, the holy city. These were “the abomination of desolation,” which 
the Jews did abominate, and by which they should be made desolate. ‘The 
country of thine enemy is called the “land which thou abhorrest,” /sa. vii. 16. 
Therefore it was an abomination, because it brought with it nothing but deso- 
lation. They had rejected Christ as an abomination, who would have been 
their salvation; and now God brought upon them an abomination that would 
be their desolation, thus spoken of by Daniel the prophet, Dan. ix. 27,as that by 
which this sacrifice and offering should be made to cease. This army stood 
“where it ought not,” in and about the holy city, which the heathen ought not 
to have approached, nor should have been suffered to do, if Jerusalem had not 
first profaned the crown of their holiness. This the church cempiains of, 
Lam. i. 10; ‘the heathen entered into her sanctuary, whom thou didst com- 
mand that they should not enter into the congregation;” but sin made the 
breach, at which the glory went out, and the abomination of desolation broke 
in, and stood “ where it ought not.” Now “let him that readeth” this “ under- 
stand” it, and endeavour to take it right. Prophecies should not be too plain, 
and yet intelligible to those that search them; and they are best understood, 
by comparing them first with one another, and at last with the event. 

2. That when the Roman army should come into the country, there would be 
no safety any where but by quitting the country, and that with all possible ex- 
pedition ; it will be in vain to fight, the enemies will be too hard for them; in 
vain to abscond, the enemies will find them out; and in vain to capitulate, the 
enemies will give them no quarter: a man cannot have so much as his life given 
him fora prey, but by fleeing “to the mountains,” out of Judea; and let him 
take the first alarm, and make the best of his way. If he be “on the housetop,” 
trying from thence to discover the motions of the enemy. and spies them com- 
ing, “let him not go down to take any thing out of the house,” for it will lose 
time, which is more precious than his best goods, and will but encumber him, 
and embarrass his flight; if he be in the field, and there discovers the approach 
of the enemy, let him get away as he is, and “not turn back again to take up 
his garment,” ver. 16. If he can save his life, let him reckon it a good bargain, 
though he can save nothing else; and be thankful to God, that though he is cut 
short, he is not cut off. 

3. That it would go very hard at that time with poor mothers and nurses, 
ver. 17: “ Woe to them that are with child,” that dare not go into strange 
places, that cannot shift for themselves, nor make haste, as others can; “and 
woe to them that give suck,” that know not how either to leave the tender 
infants behind them, or to carry them along with them. Such is the vanity of 
the creature, that the time may often be, when the greatest comforts may prove 
the greatest burthens. It would likewise be very uncomfortable, it they should 
be forced to flee “in the winter,” ver. 18, when the weather and ways were bad, 
when the roads would be scarce passable, especially in those mountains to 
which they must flee. If there be no,remeay, but that trouble must come, yet 
we may desire and pray that, if it be 60d’s will, the circumstances of it may be 
so ordered as to be a mitigation of the trouvle; and when things are bad, we 
ought to consider they might have been worse. It is bad to be forced to flee, 
but it would have been worse if it had been “in the winter.” 

4, That throughout all the country of the Jews there should be such destruc- 
tion and desolation made as could not be paralleled in any history, ver. 19: 
“In those days shall be affliction, such as was not from the beginning of time,” 
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that is, “ of the creation which God created,” for time, and the creation are of 
equal date, “ unto this day, neither shall be” to the end of time, such a com- 
ae of miseries, and of such continuance. The destruction of Jerusalem 

y the Chaldeans was very terrible, but this exceeded it. It threatened an 
universal slaughter of all the people of the Jews; so barbarously did they 
devour one another, and the Romans devour them all, that if their wars had 
continued a little longer, “no flesh could have been saved,” not one Jew coulu. 
have been left alive; but in the midst of wrath God remembered mercy; and, 
Ist. He “shortened the days,” he let fall his controversy before he had ** made 
afull end.” As a church and nation, the ruin was complete; but many par- 
ticular persons had their lives given them for a prey, by the storm taking up 
when it did. 2nd. It was “for the elect’s sake” that those days were shortened; 
many among them fared the better for the sake of the few among them that 
believed in Christ, and were faithful to him. There was a promise that “a 
remnant should be saved,” Jsa. x. 22; and that God would not, for his ser- 
vants’ sakes, “destroy them all,” Jsa. Ixv. 9; and these promises must be 
fulfilled; “* God’s own elect cry day and night to him,” and their prayers must 
be answered, Lu. xviii. 7. 

Secondly. What directions are given to the disciples with reference to it. 

1. They must shift for the safety of their lives. ‘When you see the country 
invaded, and the city invested, flatter not yourselves with thoughts that the 
enemy will retire, or that you may be able to make your part good with them; 
but, without farther deliberation or delay, “let them which be in Judiea tlee to 
the mountains,” ver. 14. Meddle not with strife that belongs not to you; “let 
the potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth;” but do you go out of the 
ship when you see it sinking, that you die not the death of the uncircumcised 
in heart.’ 

2. ‘They must provide for the safety of their souls; seducers will be busy at 
that time, for they love to fish in troubled waters, and therefore then you must 
double your guard; “then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or, 
lo, he is there,” you know he is in heaven, aR eal come again, at the end of 
time, to judge the world, and therefore “ believe them not;” having received 
Christ, be not drawn into the snares of any antichrist ; “for false Christs, and 
false prophets shall arise,” ver. 22. When the gospel kingdom was in the set- 
ting up, Satan mustered all his force to oppose it, and made use of all his wiles; 
and God permitted it for the trial of the sincerity of some, and the discovery of 
the hypocrisy of others, and the confusion of those who rejected Christ whoa 
he was offered to them. False Christs shall arise, and false prophets, that shall 
preach them up; or such as, though they pretend not to be Christs, set up 
for prophets, and undertake to foretel things to come, and they shall shew 
signs and lying wonders; so early did the mystery of iniquity begin to work, 
1 Thes.i.7. They shall “ seduce, if it were possible, the very elect ;” so plau- 
sible shall their pretences be, and so industrious shall they be to impose upow 
people, that they shall draw away many that were forward and zealous pro- 
fessors of religion, many that were very likely to have persevered ; for nothing 
will be effectual to secure men but that foundation of God which stands im- 
moveably sure; “the Lord knows them that are his,” who shall be preserved, 
when the faith of some is overthrown, 2 Tim. ii. 18, 19. They shall “seduce, if 
it were possible, the very elect ;” but it is not possible to seduce them; “the 
election shall obtain,” whoever “are blinded,” hom. xi.7. But in ec nsideration 
hereof, let the disciples be cautious who they give credit to, ver. 23: “ But 
take ye heed.” Christ knew they were of the elect, who could not possibly be 
seduced, and yet. he said to them, “take heed.” An assurance of persevering 
and cautions against apostacy will very well consist. ‘Though Christ said to 
them “take heed,” it doth not therefore follow_ that their perseverance was 
doubtful, for they were kept by the power of God; and though their perse- 
verance was secured, yet it doth not therefore follow that this caution was 
needless, because they must be kept in the use of proper means; God will keep 
them. but they must keep themselves. “I have foretold you all things;” ‘have 
foretold you of this danger, that being forewarned, you may be forearmed; I 
have foretold all things which you needed to have foretold to you, and there- 
fore take heed of hearkening to such as pretend to be prophets, and to foretel 
more than [ have foretold.’ ‘The sutficiency of the Scripture is a good argu- 
ment against listening to such as pretend to inspiration. 


24 But in those days, after that tribulation, the 
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)sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give 
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her light, 25 And the stars of heaven shall fall, 
and the powers that are in heaven shall be shaken, 
26 And then shall they see the Son of man coming 
in the clouds with great power and glory. 27 And 
then shall he send his angels, and shall gather toge- 
ther his elect from the four winds, from the utter- 
most part of the earth to the uttermost part of 


heaven. 


These verses seem to point at Christ’s second coming, to judge the world. 
The disciples, in their question, had confounded the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the end of the world, Mat. xxiv. 3; which was built upon a mistake, as if 
the temple must needs stand as long as the world stands; this mistake Christ 
rectifies, and shews that the end of the world, “in those days,” those other 
days you inquire about, the day of Christ’s coming, and the day of judgment, 
shall be “after that tribulation,” and not coincident with it; let those that live 
to see the Jewish nation destroyed take heed of thinking that because the Son 
of man doth not visibly come in the clouds then, he will never so come; no, he 
will come after that. And here he foretels, 

First. The final dissolution of the present frame and fabric of the world; 
even of that part of it which seems least liable to change, even the upper part, 
the purer and more refined part; “the sun shall be darkened, and the moon 
shall no more give her light ;” for they shall be quite outshone by the glory of 
the Son of man, /sa. xxiv. 23. “The stars of heaven,” that from the beginnin 
had kept their place and regular motion, shall fall as leaves in autumn; “an 
ld ge for that are in heaven,” the heavenly bodies, the fixed stars, “shall be 
shaken. : 

Secondly. The visible appearance of the Lord Jesus, to whom the judgment 
of that day shall be committed, ver. 26. “Then shall they see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds ;” probably over that very place q hee he sat when he 
said this; forthe clouds are in the tower region of the air. He shall come 
“with great power and glory,” such as will be suited to the errand on whith 
he comes. ‘‘ Every eye Shall then sec him.” 


xiii. 25. The first clause should be rendered, “ and the stars shall 
fall trom heaven ;” literally, “shall be falling.’ This is the reading 
of several MSS. 

xiii. 28. Translate, “Now from the fig-tree learn the parable: 
When now her branch becometh tender, and produceth the leaves.” 

xiii. 32. Translate, *‘ But of that day and hour no one knoweth, 
neither the angels who are in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father.” 

xiii. 33, The words “and pray” are not found in the Vatican and 
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Cambridge MSS., but they occur in other important MSS. and 
ancient versions, 

xiii, 34. The words “for the Son of Man is” are not in the 
Greek, which is “like a man going from home, leaving his house, 
and giving authority,” &e. : 

xiv. 1. In Matt. xxvi. 2 we read, “ Ye know that after two days 
is the Passover.”” Here the sense is generally similar: It was the 
Passover, apd the feast of unleavened bread after two days; tev 
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Thirdly The gathering together of all the elect to him, ver. 27: “ He shall 
send his angels, and gather together the elect” to him, to meet him in the air, 
1 Thes. iv. 17. They shall be fetched from one end of the world to the other 
so that none shall be missing from that general assembly ; they shall be fetched 
“from the uttermost parts of the earth,” most remote from the place where 
Christ’s tribunal shall be set, and shall be brought “to the uttermost part of 
heaven;” so sure, so swift, so or shall their conveyance be, that there shall 
none of them miscarry, though they were to be brought from the uttermost 
part of the earth one way to the uttermost part of the heaven another way 
taithful [sraelite shall be carried safely, though it were from the utmost border 
of the land of bondage to the utmost border of the land of promise. 


28 Now learn a parable of the fig tree; When 
her branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, 
ye know that summer is near: 29 So ye in like 
manner, when ye shall see these things come to pass, 
know that it is nigh, even at the doors. 30 Verily 
I say unto you, that this generation shall not pass, 
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till all these things be done. 31 Heaven and earth 
shall pass away: but my words shall not pass away. 
32 But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father. 33 Take ye heed, watch 
and pray: for ye know not when the time is. 34 
For the Son of man is as a man taking a far journey, 
who left his house, and gave authority to his ser- 
vants; and to every man his work, and commanded 
the porter to watch. 385 Watch ye therefore: for 
ye know not when the master of the house cometh, 
at even, or at midnight, or at the cockcrowing, or in 
the morning: 386 Lest coming suddenly he find 
you sleeping. 387 And what I say unto you I say 


unto all, Watch. 


We have here the application of this prophetical sermon: Now learn to lock 
forward in a right manner. , 

First. As to the destruction of Jerusalem, expect it to come very shortly; as 
when the branch of the fig tree becomes soft, and the leaves sprout forth, ye 
expect that summer will come shortly, ver. 28. When second causes begin to 
work, you expect their effects in their proper order and time; so when “ye 
see these things come to pass,” when you see the Jewish nation embroiled in 
wars, distracted by false Christs and prophets, and drawing upon them the 
displeasure of the Rotiahe especially when you see them persecuting you for 
your Master’s sake, and thereby standing to what they did when they put him 
to death, and repeating it, and so filling up the measure of their iniquity, then 
say that their ruin “is nigh, even at the door,” and gsr for yourselves 
accordingly. The disciples themselves were indeed all of them, except John, 
taken away from the evil to come, but the next generation whom they were to 
train up would live to see it, and by these instructions Christ left behind him 
would ba kept from sharing in it. ‘This generation that is now rising up, shall 
not all be worn off before all these things come to pass, which I have told you 
of, relating to Jerusalem, and they shall begin to take effect now shortly.’ 
And as this destruction is near and within ken, so it is sure; the decree is gone 
forth, it is a consumption determined, Dan. ix. 27.. Christ doth net speak these 
things only to frighten them; no, they are the declarations of God’s fixed pur- 
pose; “heaven and earth shall pass away,” at the end of time, “ but my words 


shall not pass away,” ver. 31, not one of these predictions shall fail of a 
punctual accomplishment. } 1 ah 

Secondly. As to the end of the world, do not inquire when it will come; for 
it is nota question fit to be asked; “for of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man ;” it is a thing at a great distance, the exact time is fixed in the counsel of 
God, but is not yavedied by any word of God, either to men on earth or to 
angels in heaven; the angels shall have timely notice to prepare to attend in 
that day, and it shall be published when it comes to the children of men with 
sound of trumpet; but at present men and angels are kept in the dark con- 
cerning the precise time of it, that they both attend to their proper services in 
the present day. But it follows, “neither the Son;” but is there any thing 
which the Son is ignorant of 2 We read indeed of a book which was sealed 
till the Lamb opened the seals; but did not he know what was in it before the 
seals were opened? Was not he conscious to the writing of it? There were 
those in the primitive times who taught, from this text, that there were some 
things that Christ, as man, was ignorant of, and from thence were called 
Agnote; they said it was no more absurd to say so, than to say that his human 
soul suffered grief and fear; and many of the orthodox fathers approved of 
this. Some would evade it, by BaRSE that Christ spoke this in a way of pru- 
dential economy, to divert the disciples from farther inquiry; but to this, one 
of the ancients answers, that ‘it is not fit to speak too nicely in this matter,— 
ov det wavy axpiBodoyeiv, so Leontius, in Dr. Hammond. ‘It is certain (saith 
Archbishop Tillotson) that Christ, as God, could not be ignorant of any thing; 
but the Divine wisdom which dwelt in our Saviour did communicate itself to 
his human soul according to the Divine pleasure; so that his human nature 
might at some times not iow some things; therefore Christ is said to grow in 
wisdom, Zu. ii 52, which he could not be said to do, if the human nature of 
Christ did necessarily know all things, by virtue of its union with the Divinity.’ 
Dr. Lightfoot explains it thus: Christ calls himself the Son, as Messiah. Now 
the Messiah, as such, was the Father’s servant, /sa. xlii. 1; sent and deputed 
by him, and as such an one, he refers himself often to his Father's will and 
command, and owns he did nothing of himself, Jno. v.19; and in like manner 
he might be said to know nothing of himself. The revelation of Jesus Christ 
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was what God gave unto him, Rev. i. 1; he thinks therefore we are to dis- 
tinguish between those excellences and perfections of his which resulted from 
the personal union between the Divine and human nature, and those which 
flowed from the anointing of the Spirit; from the former flowed the infinite 
dignity of his person, and his perfect freedom from all sin; but from the 
latter flowed his power of working miracles, and his foreknowledge of things 
to come: what therefore (saith he) were to be revealed by him to his church, 

e was pleased to take, not from the union of the human nature with the 
Divine, but from the revelation of the Spirit, by which he yet knew not this, 
* But the Father” only knows it; that is, God only, the Deity: for (as Arch- 
bishop Tillotson explains it) it is not used here personally, in distinction from 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, but as the Father is fons et principium Deitatis,— 
‘the fountain of Deity.’ 
_ Thirdly. As to both, their duty is to “ watch and pray.” Therefore the time 
is kept a secret, that we might be engaged to stand always upon our guard, 
ver. 33. “Take ye heed” of every thing that would indispose you for your 
Master’s coming, and would render your accounts perplexed, and your spirits 
80 too; watch for his coming, that it may not at any time be a surprise to you, 
and pray for that grace which is necessary to qualify you for it, “for ye know 
not. when the time is;” and we are concerned to be ready for that every day 
which may come any day. This he illustrates in the close by a parable. 

1, Our Master is gone away, and left us something in trust, in charge, which 
we must give account of, ver. 34. He is “as a mah taking a far journey,” for 
he is gone to be away a great while, he has “left his house” on earth, and left 


| his servants in their offices; gave authority to some, who were to be overseers, 


and work to others, that were to be labourers: they that have authority given 
them, in that had work assigned them, for those that have the greatest power 
have the most business; and to them to whom he gave work, he gave some 
sort of authority to do that work. And when he took his last leave, he ap- 
pointed “the porter to watch,” to be sure to be ready to open to him at his 
return; and in the mean time to take care to whoin he opened his gates; not to 
thieves and robbers, but only to his master’s friends and servants. Thus our 
Lord Jesus, when he ascended on high, left something for all his servants to 
do, expecting they should all do him service in bis absence, and be ready to 
os him at his return. All are appointed to work, and some authorized 
to rule. 

2. We ought to be always upon our watch, in expectation of his return, 
ver. 35—37. Ist. Our Lord will come, and will come as the Master of the 
house, to take account of his servants, and of their work, and of the improve- 
ment they have made. 2nd. We know not when he will come; and is has 
very wee kept us at uncertainty, that we might be always ready. We know 
not when he will come, just at what precise time; the Master of the house 
perhaps will come at even, at nine at night; or it may be at midnight; or at 
cockcrowing, at three in the morning; or perhaps not till six. This is appli- 
cable to his coming to us in particular at our death, as well as to the general 
judgment. Our present life is a night, a dark night, compared with the other 
ife; we know not in which watch of the night our Master will come, whether 
in the days of youth, or middle age, or old age; but as soon as we are born we 
begin to die; and therefore as soon as we are capable of expecting any thing 
we must expect death. 3rd. Our great care must be that, whenever our Lor 
comes, he do not find us sleeping, secure in ourselves, off our guard, indulging 


' ourselves in ease and sloth, mindless of our work and duty, and thoughtless of 
, our Lord’s coming ; ready to say, He will not come, and unready to meet him. 


4th. His coming will indeed be coming suddenly ; it will be a great surprise 


' and terror to those that are careless and asleep; it will come upon them as a 
' thief in the night. 


5th. It is therefore the indispensable duty of all Christ’s 
disciples to watch, to be awake, and keep awake: “ What I say unto you” 
four, ver. 3, “I say unto all” the twelve, or rather to you twelve, | say unto all 
my disciples and followers; what I say to you of this generation, 1 say to all 


that shall believe in me, through your word, in every age, Watch, watch; 


| expect my second coming, prepare for it, that you may be found in peace, 


without spot, and blameless, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


At this chapter begins the account which this evangelist gives of the death and suffer- 
ings of our Lord Jesus, which we are all concerned to be acquainted not only with the 
history of, but with the mystery of. Here is, I. The plot of the chief priests and 
scribes against Christ, ver. 1, 2. II. The anointing of Christ’s head at a supper in 
Bethany, two days before his death, ver. 3—9. III. The contract Judas made with 
the chief priests to betray him, ver. 10, 11. IV. Christ's eating the passover with his 
disciples, his instituting the Lord’s supper, and his discourse with his disciples, at and 
after supper, ver. 12—31. V. Christ’s agony in the garden, ver. 32—42. VI. The 
betraying of him by Judas, and the apprehending of him by the chief priests’ agents 
ver. 43—52. VII. His arraignment before the high priest, his conviction, and the 
indignities done him at that bar, ver. 53—65. VIII. Peter's denying him, ver. 66—72. 
Most of which passages we had before, Mat. xxvi. 


ot —__q FILER two days was the feast 
Ndi" of the passover, and of un- 
leavened bread: and the 

chief priests and the scribes 
sought how they might take 
him by craft, and put Aim to 
death. 2 But they said, 
Not on the feast day, lest 
w9 there be an uproar of the 

people. And being in Bethany in the house of 
Simon the leper, as he sat at meat, there came a 
woman having an alabaster box of ointment of spike- 
nard very precious; and she brake the box, and 
poured z¢ on his head. 4 And there were some 
that had indignation within themselves, and said, 
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what is here recorded took place two days before the festival, at 
which the Passover was eaten, and unleavened bread alone used. 
The removal of leaven, as is well known, took place at least the day 
‘pefore the Passover. 

xiv. 2. Here, as in Matt. xxvi. 5, the. words rendered “not on the 
feast day” must be translated “not at the feast,” or “during the 
feast.” 

xiv. 3—9, Greswell adopts the opinion that these verses are not 


——. 


in their chronological order, and assigns them to a date a few days 
earlier. A reference to John xii. 1, &c., shows that Jesus went to 
Bethany six days before the Passover, and that Jesus was then 
anointed by the woman. In Luke vii. 36, &c., there is an account of 
another and an earlier anointing, as even Strauss is compelled to 
admit, though he tries hard to prove that the one recorded by John 
is different from that set forth by Matthew and Mark. His objection 
that these evangelists place the occurrence four days later than John 
25 
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Why was this waste of the ointment made? 5 For 
it might have been sold for more than three hundred 
pence, and have been given to the poor. And they 
murmured against her. 6 And Jesus said, Let her 
alone; why trouble ye her? she hath wrought a 
good work on me. 7 For ye have the poor with 
you always, and whensoever ye will ye may do them 
good: but me ye have not always. 8 She hath 
done what she could: she is come aforehand to 
anoint my body to the burying. 9 Verily I say 
unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, ¢his also that she hath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her. 10 
And Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, went unto 
the chief priests, to betray him unto them. 11 And 
when they heard it, they were glad, and promised to 
give him money. And he sought how he might 


conveniently betray him. 


We have here instances, First. Of the kindness of Christ’s friends, and the 
provision made of respects and honours for him; and some friends he had 
even in and about Jerusalem, that loved him, and never thought they could 
ei poe for him, among whom, though Israel be not gathered, he is and will 

e glorious. 

rete was one friend that was so kind as to invite him to sup with him, and 
Though he had a prospect of 


too 
it al 


— “do it with thy might.” 

2nd. 

was designed. Provably sne intended no more but to shew the great honour 
she had for him before all the company, and to complete his entertainment. 
But Christ mak+s it to be an act of great faith. as w-ll as great love; ver. 8, 
“‘she is come aforehand to anoint my boly to the burying,” a3 if she foresaw 
that my resurrection would prevent her doing it afterwards. This funeral rite 
was a kind of presaze of, or preludium to, his death approaching. See how 
Christ's heart was filled with the thoughts of his death, how every thing was 
construed with a reference to that, and how familiarly he spoke of it upon all 
oceasions. It is usual for those who are condemned to die to have their coffins 
prepared, and other provision made for their funerals, while they are yet alive; 
and so Christ accepted this. Christ’s death and burial were the lowest steps 
of his humiliation; and therefore, though he cheerfully submitted to them, yet 
he would have some marks of honour to attend them, which might help to take 
off the offence of the cross, and be an intimation how “ precious in the sight of 
the Lord the death of his saints is.” Christ never rode in triumph into Jeru- 


salem but when he came thither to suffer, nor had ever his head anointed but | 


for his burial. 

3rd. He recommended this piece of heroic piety to the applause of the 
ehurch in all ages: “ Wherever this Gospel shall be preached, it shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her,” ver.9. Note, The honour which attends well- 
doing, even in this world, is sufficient to balance the reproach and contempt 
that is cast uponit. “The memory of the just is bldsted ” and they that had 
* trial of cruel mockings” yet “ obtained a good report,” Heb. xi. 36,39. Thus 
was this good woman repaid for her box of ointment, nec oleum perdidit nec 
operam,—‘she lost neither her oil nor her labour,’ she got by it that good 
name which is better than precious ointment. ‘Those that honour Christ he 
will honour. 

Secondly. Of the malice of Christ’s enemies, and the preparation made by 
them to do him mischief. 

1. The chief priests, his open enemies, consulted how they might “ put him 
to death,” ver. 1, 2. The feast of the passover was now at han |, and at that feast 
he must be crucified. 1st. That his death and sufferings might be the more 
public, and that all Israel, even those of the dispersion, who came from all parts 
to the feast, might be witnesses of it, and of the wonders that attended it, 
émd. That the antitype might answer the type. Christ, our passover, was 


assumes a chronological order which is not maintained by critics, 
nor required by the text. As Ebrard says, “The visit to Bethany 
had no immediate connection with the chain of events under review, 
but is introduced parenthetically, for the purpose of showing that 
the near approach of Christ’s death in Matt. xxvi. 12 and Mark 
xiv. 8 was not first uttered after the resolution of the Sanhedrim, 
but before it, and was, therefore, truly prophetic.’ There are some 
differences uf detail, but none of sufficient importance to be regarded 
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' sacrificed for us, and brought us out of the house of bor.dage, at the same time 


that the paschal lamb was sacrificed, and Israet’s deliverance out of Egypt com- 
memorated. Now see, First. How spiteful Christ’s enemies were ; ve did 
not think it enough to banish or imprison him; for they aimed not only to silence 
him, and stop his progress for the future, but to be revenged on him for all the 
good he had done. Secondly. How subtle they were: ‘‘ Not on the feast-day,” 
when the people are together: they do not say, lest they should be disturbed 
in their devotions, and diverted from them, oa “Jest there should be an 
uproar,” ver. 2; lest they should rise and rescue him, and fall foul upon those 
that attempt any thing against him. They who desired nothing more than the 
praise of men, dreaded nothing more than the rage and displeasure of men. 

2. Judas, his disguised enemy, contracted with them for the betraying of him, 
ver. 10,11. He is said to be “one of the twelve,” that were Christ's family, 
intimate with him, trained up for the service of his kingdom, and he “ went to 
the chief priests” to tender his service in this affair. 

Ist. That which he proposed to them was to betray Christ to them, to give 
them notice when and where they might find him, and seize him without making 
“an uproar among the people,” which they were afraid of, if they should seize 
him when he appeared in public in the midst of his admirers. Did he know, 
then, what help it was they wanted, and where they were run aground in their 
counsels? It is like he did not, for the debate was held in their close cabal ; did 
they know that he had a mind to serve them, and make court to him? No; 
they could not imagine that any of his intimates should be so base; but Satan 
who was entered into Judas, knew what occasion they had for him, and could 
guide him to be guide to them, who were contriving to take Jesus. Note, The 


| spirit that works in all the children of disobedience knows how to bring them 


in tothe assistance of one another in a wicked project, and then to harden them 
in it with the faney that Providence favours them. 

2nd. That which he proposed to himself was to get money by the bargain; he 
had what he aimed at, when “they promised to give him money.” Covetous- 
ness was Judas’ master-lust, “his own iniquity,” and that betrayed him to the 
sin of betraying his Master; the devil suited his temptation to that, and so con- 
quered him. It is not said they promised him preferment, (he was not ambitious 
of that,) but they promised him money. See what need we have to double our 
guard against the sin that most easily besets us. Perhaps it was Judas’ covet- 
ousness that brought him at first to follow Christ, having a promise that he 
should be cash-keeper or purser to the society, and he loved in his heart to be 
fingering money ; and now there was money to be got on the other side, he was 
as ready to betray him as ever he had been to follow him. Note, Where the 
principle of men’s profession of religion is carnal and worldly, and the. serving 
of a secular interest, the very same principle, whenever the wind turns, will be 
the bitter root of a vile and scandalous apostacy. 

3rd. Having secured the money, he set himself to make good his bargain. 
“ He sought how he might conveniently betray him,” how he might seasonably 
deliver him up, so as to answer the intention of those who had hired him. See 
what need we have to be careful that we do not ensnare ourselves in sinful 
engagements. If at any time we be so ensnared in the words of our mouths, 


| we are concerned to deliver ourselves by a speedy retreat, Pr. vi. 1—5. It isa 
_ Tule in our law, as well as in our religion, that an obligation to do an evil thing 
'is null and void; it binds to repentance, not to performance. 
| of sin is down-hill, when men are in, they must on; and what wicked contri- 


See how the way 


vances many have, in their sinful pursuits, to compass their designs con- 
veniently ; but such conveniences will prove mischiefs in the end. 


12 And the first day of unleavened bread, when 
they killed the passover, his disciples said unto him, 
Where wilt thou that we go and prepare that thou 
mayest eat the passover? 13 And he sendeth forth 
two of his disciples, and saith unto them, Go ye into 
the city, and there shall meet you a man bearing a 
pitcher of water: follow him. 14 And wheresoever 
he shall go in, say ye to the goodman of the house, 
The Master saith, Where is the guestchamber, where 
I shall eat the passover with my disciples? 15 And 
he will shew you a large upper room furnished and 
prepared: there make ready for us. 16 And his 
disciples went forth, and came into the city, and 
found as he had said unto them: and they made 
ready the passover. 17 And in the evening he 
cometh with the twelve. 18 And as they sat and 
did eat, Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, One of 
you which eateth with me shall betray me. 19 And 
they began to be sorrowful, and to say unto him one 
by one, Js it 1? and another said, Js it 1? 20 And 
he answered and said unto them, J¢ is one of the 
twelve, that dippeth with me in the dish. 21 The 
Son of man indeed goeth, as it is written of him: 
but woe to that man by whom the Son of man is 
betrayed! good were it for that man if he had never 
been born. 22 And as they did eat, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed, and brake 7, and gave to them, 
and said, Take, eat: this is my body. 23 And he 


as essential, or involving discrepaneies which cannot be reconciled. 
There is some doubt as to the meaning of the words rendered 
“spikenard, very precious,’ in verse 3. Some take it to be “liquid 
spikenard, very costly,” while others think it is “‘ pure spikenard, very 
costly.” Whatever the precise sense, the thing itself was a well- 
known product, brought trom India. 

xiv. 12. Matthew and Mark both call the day the first of un- 
leavened bread; but Luke simply speaks of it as the day of un- 
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took tlie cup, and when he had given thanks, he gave 
it to them: and they all drank of it. 24 And he 
said unto them, This is my blood of the new testa- 
ment, which is shed for many. 25 Verily I say unto 
you, I will drink no more of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day that I drink it new in the kingdom of 
God. 26 And when they had sung an hymn, they 
went out into the mount of Olives. 27 And Jesus 
saith unto them, All ye shall be offended because of 
me this night: for it is written, I will smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered. 28 But 
after that I am risen, I will go before you into Gali- 
lee. 29 But Peter said unto him, Although all shall 
be offended, yet well not I. 30 And Jesus saith unto 
him, Verily I say unto thee, That this day, even in 
this night, before the cock crow twice, thou shalt 
deny me thrice. 31 But he spake the more vehe- 
mently, If I should die with thee, I will not deny thee 
in any wise. Likewise also said they all. 
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{n these verses we have, 

First. Christ’s eating the passover with his disciples the night before he died, 
with the joys and comforts of which ordinance he prepared himself for his 
pial cheer sorrows, the full prospect of which did not indispose him for that 
sulemnity. Note, No apprehension of trouble, come or coming, should put us 
by, or put us out of frame for our attendance on holy ordinances, as we have 

opportunity for it. 

1. Christ ate the passover at the usual time, when the other Jews did, as Dr. 
Whitby has fully made out, and not, as Dr. Hammond would have it, the night 
before. It was on the first day of that feast which (taking in althe eight days 
of the feast) was called “the feast of unleavened bread,” even that day “ when 
they killed the passover,” ver. 12. 

2. He directed his disciples how to find the place where he intended to eat 

the passover; und hereby gave such another proof of his infallible knowledge 
of things distant and future, which to us seem altogether contingent, as he had 
given when he sent them for the ass on which he rode in triumph, ch. xi. 6: 
“Go into the city,” (for the passover must be eaten in Jerusalem,) “and there 
shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water,” —a servant sent for water to 
clean the rooms in his master’s house,—“ follow him,” go in where he goes, 
inquire for his master, “the goodman of the house,” ver. 14, and desire him to 
shew youaroom. No aoubt the inhabitants of Jerusalem had rooms fitted up 
to be let out for this occasion to those that came up out of the country to keep 
the passover, and one of those Christ made use of; not any friend’s house, nor 
any honse he had formerly frequented, for then he would have said, Go to such 
afriend; or, You know where we used to be, go thither, and prepare. Probably 
he went where he was not known, that he might be undisturbed with his dis- 
ciples. Perhaps he notified it by a sign to conceal it from Judas, that he might 
not know till he came to the place; and by such a sign to intimate that he will 
dwell in the clean heart, that is washed as with pure water. Where he designs 
to come, a pitcher of water must go before him: see Jsa. i. 16—18. 

3. He ate the passover in an “upper room furnished,” éorpwevor, ‘laid with 
earpets;’ so Dr. Hammond. It would seem to have been a very handsome 
dining-room. Christ was far from affecting any thing that looked stately in 
eating his common meals; on the contrary, he chose that which was homely 
sat down on the grass; but when he was to keep a sacred feast, in honour of 
that, he would be at the expense of as good a room as he could get. God looks 
not at outward pomp, but he looks at the tokens and expressions of inward 
reverence for a Divine institution, which it is to be feared those want who, to 
save charges, deny themselves decencies in the worship of God. 

4. He ate it “ with the twelve,” who were his family, to teach those who have 
the charge of families, not only families of children, but families of servants, or 
families of scholars or pupils, to keep up religion among them, and worship God 

‘ withthem. If Christ came“ with the twelve,” then Judas was with them, though 
he was at this time contriving to betray his Master; and it is plain, by what 
follows, ver. 20, that he was there. He did not absent himself, font he should 


Jeavened bread. All mean the same day. Mark speaks of it as the 
time when they killed the Passover, while Luke speaks of it as the 
diay on which the Passover ought to be killed. Luke adds the names 
of the two disciples whom Jesus sent to make preparations, namely, 
Peter and John. It is apparent from all three of the accounts that 
our Lord was not in Jerusalem when he gave the instructions here 

reported. ‘ 
xiv. 17, Both Matthew and Mark intimate that the evening was 
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have been suspected. Had his seat been empty at this feast, they wonld hare 


| said, as Saul of David, “ He is not clean; surely he is not clean ;” 1 Sam. xx. 26, 


| Hypocrites, though they know it is at their peril, yet crowd into special ordi- 


nances, to keep up their repute, and palliate their secret wickedness. Christ 
did not exclude him from the feast, though he knew his wickedness, for it was 
not as yet become public and scandalous. Christ, designing to put the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven into the hands of men, who can but judge according to 
outward appearance, he would hereby both direct and encourage them, in their 
admissions to his table, to be satisfied with a justifiable profession, because they 
cannot discern the root of bitterness t:ll it springs up. 

Secondly. Christ’s discourse with his disciples as they were eating the pass- 
over. It is likely they had discourse, according to the custom of the feast, of 
the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, and the preservation of the firstborn, 
and were as pleasant as they used to be together on this occasion, till Christ 
told them that which would mix trembling with their joys. 

1, They were pleasing themselves with the society of their Master; but he 
tells them they must now presently lose him, “the Son of man is betrayed ;” 
and they knew, for he had often told them, what followed. If he be betrayed, 
the next news you will hear of him is, that he is crucified and slain. God hath 
determined it concerning him, and he agrees to it; “the Son of man goes, as it 
is written of him,” ver. 21. It was written in the counsels of God, and written 
in the prophecies of the Old Testament, not one jot or tittle of either of which 
can fall to the ground. 

2. They were pleasing themselves with the society one of another; but Christ 
casts a damp upon the joy of that, by telling them, “ One of you that eateth with 
me shall betray me,” ver. 18. Christ said this, if it might be, to startle the con- 
science of Judas, and to awaken him to repent of his wickedness, and to draw 
back (for it was not yet too late) from the brink of the pit. But, for aught ap- 
pears, he who was most concerned in the warning was least concerned at it. All 
the rest were affected with it. Ist. “ They began to besorrowful.” Astheremeim- 
brance of our former falls into sin, so the fear of the like again doth oftentimes 
much embitter the comfort of our spiritual feasts, and damp our joy. Here 
were the bitter herbs with which this passover feast was taken, 2nd. They 
began to be suspicious of themselves; they said “fone by one, Is it 1? and 
another said, Is it 1?” They are to be commended for their charity, that they 
were more jealous of themselves than of one another. It is the law of charity 
to hope the best, 1 Cor. xiii.5,7._ Because we assuredly know, therefore we may 
justly suspect, more evil by ourselves than by our brethren. They are also to 
be commended for their acquiescence in what Christ said; they trusted more 
to his words than to their own hearts; and therefore do not say, ‘Il am sure it is 
not [;’ but, “Lord, Is it 1?” See if there be such a way of wickedness in us, 
such a root of bitterness, and discover it to us, that we may pluck up that rout, 
and stop up that way. 

Now, in answer to their inquiry, Christ saith that, First. Which would make 
them easy; It is not you, nor you; it is this that now “dips with me in the 
dish ;” the adversary and enemy is this wicked Judas. Secondly. Which, one 
would think, should make Judas very uneasy. If he go on in his undertaking, 
it is upon the sword’s point ; for “‘ woe to that man by whom the Son of man is 
betrayed:” he is undone, for ever undone; his sin will soon find him out; and 
it were better for him that he had never been born, had never hada being, than 
such a miserable one as he must have. It is very probable Judas encouraged 
himself in it with this thought, that his Master had often said he must be 
betrayed, and if it must be done, surely God will not find fau!t with him that 
doth it, for who has resisted his will? as that objector argues, tom. ix. 19; but 
Christ tells him this will be no shelter or excuse to him: “The Son of man 
indeed oes, as it is written of him,” as a lamb to the slaughter; “ but woe to 
that man by whom he is betrayed.” God’s decrees to permit the sins of men, 
and bring glory to himself out of them, do neither necessitate their sins nor 
determine to them, nor will they be any excuse of the sin or mitigation of the 
punishment. Christ was delivered indeed “by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God;” but, notwithstanding that, it is “ with wicked hands 
that he is crucified and slain,” Acts ii. 23. 

Thirdly. The institution of the Lord’s supper. 

1. It was instituted in the close of a supper, when they were sufficiently fed 
with the paschal lamb, to shew that in the Lord’s supper there is no bodily 
repast intended ; to preface it with such a thing is to revive Moses again. But 
it is food for the soul only; and therefore a very little of that which is for the 
body, as much as will serve for a sign, is enough. It was at the close of the 
passover supper, which by*this was evangelized, and then superseded and set 
aside. ach of the doctrine and duty of the eucharist is illustrated to us by 
the law of the passover, Fz. xii.; for the Old Testament institutions, though 
they do not bind us, yet instruct us, by the help of a gospel key to them. And 
these two ordinances lying here so near together, it may be good to compare 
them, and observe how much shorter and plainer the institution of the Lord’s 
supper is, than that of the passover was; Christ’s yoke is easy, in comparison 
with that of the ceremonial law, and his ordinances more spiritual. 

2. It was instituted by the example of Christ himself, not with the ceremony 
and solemnity of a law, as the ordinance of baptism was, after Christ’s resur- 
rection, Mat. xxviii. 19, with ‘ Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid,’ by a 
power given to Christ “in heaven and on earth,” ver. 18, but by the practice of 
our Master himself, because intended for those who are already his disciples, 
and taken into covenant with him: but it has the oblige of a law, and was 
intended to remain in full force, power, and virtue till his second coming. 

3. It was instituted with blessing and giving of thanks; the gifts of common 
providence are to be so received, 1 Zim. iv. 4,5; much more the gifts of special 
grace. ‘“ He blessed,” ver. 22, “and gave thanks,” ver. 23. At his other meals, 
he was wont to bless and give thanks, ch. vi. 41; viii. 7; so remarkably that he 
was known by it, Lu. xxiv. 30, 31; and he did the same at this meal. 

4. {t was instituted to be a memorial of his death; and therefore he broke the 
bread, to shew how it pleased the Lord to bruise him: and he called the wine, 
which is the blood of the grape, “the blood of the new testament.” The 
death Christ died was a bloody death; and frequent mention is made of the 
blood, the precious blood, as the price of our redemption ; for the blood is the 
life, and made “atonement for the soul,” Lev. xvii. 11, 14. The pouring out 
of the blood was the most sensible indication of the pouring out of his soul, 
Tsa. liii. 12. Blood has a voice, Gen. iy. 10; and therefore the blood is se often 
mentioned, because it was to speak, Hed. xii. 24. It is called “ the blood ef the 
new testament,” for the covenant of grace became a testament, and of force 
by the death of Christ the testator, Heb. ix. 16. It is said to be “shed for 
many ;” to justify many, /sa. liii. 12; to bring many sons to glory, Heb. ii... It 
was sufficient for many, being of infinite value; it has been of use to many. We 
read of a great multitude, which no man could number, that had all “ washed 
their robes, and made them white, in the blood of the Lamb,” Rev. vii. 9, 14; 
and still it is a fountain opened. How comfortable is this to poor repenting 
sinners, that the blood of Christ is shed for many, and if for many, why not 
forme? If for sinners, sinners of the Gentiles, the chief of sinners, then why 


not for me? F é then 
5, It was instituted to be a ratification of the covenant made with us in him, 


come, but Luke only says “when the bour was come.” It was 
evening, of course, as the correct time for eating the Passover. Jolin 
alone 1dds here the account of washing the feet of the disciples by 
their Master. 

xiv. 22. This verse is transposed by Greswell, who, in his 
“Harmony,” places it between verses 17 and 18. 

xiv. 24. Both here and in Matthew xxvi. 28, the expression, “ This 
is my blood of the New Testament,” is better rendered, ‘‘ This is my 
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and a sign of the conveyance of those benefits to us which were purchased for 
his death; and therefore he broke the bread to them, ver. 22, and said, | 


us b 
e Take, eat” of it; he gave the cup to them, and ordered them to drink of it, | 
ver. 23. Apply the dectrine of Christ crucified to yourselves, and let it be meat 


and drink to your souls, strengthening, and nourishing, and refreshing to you, | 
and the support and comfort of your spiritual life. 

6. It was instituted with an eye to the happiness of heaven, and to be an | 
earnest and foretaste of that, and thereby to put our mouths out of taste to 
all the pleasures and delights of sense, ver. 25: “I will drink no more of the 
fruit of the vine,” as it is a bodily refreshment; 1 have done with it. Noone 
having tasted spiritual delights, straightway desires sensitive ones, for he saith 
the spiritual is better, Lu. v. 39. : 
delights, straightway desires eternal ones, for he saith those are better still; and 
therefore let me drink no more of the fruit of the vine; it is dead and flat to 
those that have been made to drink of the river of God’s pleasures; but, Lord, 
hasten the day when | shall drink it new and fresh ‘Sin the kingdom of God,’ 
where it shall be for ever new, and in perfection. 

7. It was closed with a hymn, ver. 26. Though Christ was in the midst of his 
enemies, yet he did not for fear of them balk this sweet duty of singing psalms. 
Paul and Silas sung, when “the prisoners heard them.” This was an evan- 
gelical song, and gospel times are often spoken of in the Old ‘Testament as | 
times of rejoicing and raise, expressed by singing. This was Christ’s swan- : 
like song, which he sung just before he entered upon his agony ; probably that 
which was usually sung, Ps. exiv. to Ps. exviii. | 


Fourthly. Christ’s discourse with his disciples as they were returning to | 


Bethany by moonlight. When they had sung the hymn, presently they went 
out; it was now pretty near bedtime, but our Lord Jesus had his heart so 
much upon his suffering, that he would “not come into the tabernacle of his 
house, nor go up into his bed, nor give sleep to his eyes,” when that work was 
to be done, Ps. exxxii. 3, 4. The Israelites were forbidden to go out of their 
houses that night that they ate the passover, for fear of the sword of the 
destroying angel, Lx. xii. 22, 23; but because Christ the great Shepherd was 
to be smitten, he went out purposely to expose himself to the sword as a 
champion; they evaded the destroyer, but Christ conquered him, and brought 
destructions to a perpetual end. f 

1. Christ here foretels, that in his sufferings he should be deserted by all his 
disciples ; “‘ You will all be offended because of me this night.” ‘I know you 
will, ver. 27, and ‘what I tell you now, is no other but what the Scripture 
has told you before, I will smite the shepherd, and then the sheep will be 
scattered. Christ knew this before, and yet welcomed them at his table; 
he foresees the falls and miscarriages of his disciples, and yet doth not refuse 
them. Nor should we be discouraged from coming to the Lord’s supper by 
the fear of relapsing into sin afterward; but the greater our danger 1s, the 
more need we have to fortify ourselves by the diligent, conscientious use of 
holy ordinances. Christ tells them taey would be offended in him, would 
begin to question whether he were Gus sess. ve WoL, Wu4cu tuey saw him 
overpowered by his enemies. Hit iverto they had econtinuel with him in his 
temptations; though they had s»metimes offenlel him, yet they had not been 
offended in him, nor turned the back upon him: but now the storm would be 
so great, that they would all slip their anchors, and be in dinger of shipwreck. 
Some trials are more particalar, as Rev, ii. 10, ‘tae devil shall cast some of 
you into prison ;’”’ but others are more general, an “ hour of temptation, which 
shall come upon all the world,” Rev. iii. 10. The smiting of the shepherd is 
often the scattering of the sheep: magistrates, ministers, masters of families, 
if Ulese are, us they should ve, shepherds to those under their charge, when | 
any thing comes amiss to them, the whole flock suffers for it, and is endangered | 
by it. But Christ encourages them with a promise that they shall rally again, 
shall return both to their duty and to their comfort, ver. 28: “After I am , 
risen,” I will “gather you in from all the places whither you are scattered,” 
#ze. xxxiv. 12; “and will go before you into Galilee;” will see our friends, and 
ort one another there. 

2. He foretels that he should be denied, particularly by Peter. When they went 
out to go to the mount of Olives, we may suppose they dropped Judas, he 
stole away from them, whereupon the rest began to think highly of themselves, 
that they stuck to their Master when Judas quitted bim. But Christ tells | 
them, that though they should be kept by his grace from Judas’s apostacy, yet | 
they would have no reason to boast of their constancy. Note, Though God 
keeps us from being as bad as the worst, yet we may well be ashamed to think 
that we are not better than we are. Ist. Peter is cantident that he should not 
do so ill as the rest of the disciples, ver. 29; “ Though all should be offended,” 
all his brethren here present, “ yet will not I.” He supposeth himself not only 


But every one that hath tasted spiritual || 
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stronger than others, but so much stronger as to be able to receive whe shoca 
of a temptation, and bear up againstit, all alone; to stand, though nobody stood 
by him. It is bred in the bone with us to think well of ourselves, and trust to 
our own hearts. 2nd. Christ tells him he will do worse than any of them. 
They will all desert him, but he will deny him, not once, but thrice; and that 
presently; “this day, even this night, before the cock crow twice,” thou walt 
deny that ever thou hadst any knowledge of me or acquaintance with me, as 
one ashamed and afraid to own me. 3rd. He stands to his promise: “tt 


| should die with thee, I will not deny thee;” I will stick to thee, though it cost 


me my life, and no doubt he thought as he said. Judas said nothing like this, 
when Christ told him he would betray him; he sinned by contrivance, Peter, 
by surprise. He devised the wickedness, Mic. ii. 1; Peter was overtaken in 
this fault, Gal. vi. 1. It was ill done of Peter to contradict his Master; if he had 


| said, with fear and trembling, ‘ Lord, give me grace to keep me from denying 
thee, lead me not into this temptation, deliver me from this evil,’ it might have 


been prevented. But they were all thus confident; they who said “ Lord, is it 
1?” now said, ‘It shall never be L;’ being acquitted from their fear of betray- 
ing Christ, they were now secure. But he that thinks he stands, must learn to 
take heed lest he fall; and he that girdeth on the harness, not boast as though 
he had put it off. 


32 And they came to a place which was named 
Gethsemane: and he saith to his disciples, Sit ye 
here, while I shall pray. 383 And he taketh with 
him Peter and James and Jolin, and began to be 
sore amazed, and to be very heavy; 34 And saith 
unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto 
death: tarry ye here, and watch. 35 And he went 
forward a little, and fell on the ground, and prayed 
that, if it were possible, the hour might pass from 
him. 36 And he said, Abba, Father, all things are 
possible unto thee; take away this cup from me: 
nevertheless not what I will, but what thou wilt. 
37 And he cometh, and findeth them sleeping, and 
saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? couldest 
not thou watch one hour? 38 Watch ye and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation. The spirit truly is - 
ready, but the flesh 7s weak. 39 And again he went 
away, and prayed, and spake the same words. 40 
And when he returned, he found them asleep again, 
(for their eyes were heavy,) neither wist they what 
to answer him. 41 And he cometh the third time, 
and saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take you 
rest: it is enough, the hour is come; behold, the 
Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
42 Rise up, let us go; lo, he that betrayeth me 
is at hand. 


GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 


Christ is here entering upon his sufferings, and begins with those which were ' 


the sorest of all his sutferings, in his soul. Here we have himin his agony; this 
melancholy story we had in Matthew; this agony in soul was the wormwood 


and the gall in the aflliction and misery; and thereby it.appeared no sorrow | 


admitted. 


was forced upon him, but it was what he freel } lage 
saith he to his disciples, while 


First. He retired for prayer: “Sit ye heree ) 
igo a little farther, and pray. He had po prayed with them, Jno. xvii., 
and now he appoints them to withdraw, while he goes to his Father, upon 
an errand peuntiar to himself. Note, Our praying with our families will not 
excuse our negiect of secret worship: when Jacob entered into his agony, he 


blood, that of the new covenant ;” for such is the meaning and force 
of the original Greek. 

xiv. 27. The words “because of me this night” are omitted 
by some of the best ancient MSS., and several modern editions. 

xiv. 30. In Matthew we read “before the cock crow,’ omitting 
the word “ twice.” The sense is, “ before the second cock-crowing.” 

xiv. 36. The word “Abba” inserted here signifies “ Father” in 
Aramaic, words from which language are elsewhere used by Maik. 
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first sent over all that he had, and was left alone, and then there wrestle 
a man with him,” Gen. xxxii. 23, 24; though he had been at prayer before, 
ver. 9, it is likely, with his family. 

Secondly. Even into that retirement he took “with him Peter and James 
and John,” ver. 33; three competent witnesses of this part of his humiliatien ; 
and though great spirits care nut how few know any thing of their oniea, 
he was not ashamed they should see. These three had bragged most of their 
ability and willingness te suffer with him; Peter here, in this cha ter, and 
James and John, ch. x. 39; and therefore Christ takes them to stan by, and 
see what a struggle he had with the bioody baptism and the vitier cup, te 


xiv. 41. On “it is enough” Dr. Doddridge’s paraphrase is, “1 
have been calling you to watch; but it is now enough; for this 
season of watching is over, and I have no further need tu press you 
to it.’ In much the same sense the phrase is understood by others ; 
though some refer it to sleep, which must be wrong, as appears from 
the preceding words, “Sleep on now, and take your rest.” Further 
watching was needless. i 

xiv. 45, For “ Master, Master,” the original has “ Rabbi, Rab4i; ” 
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convince them they knew not what they said. It is fit that they who are 
most confident should be first tried, that they may be made sensible of their 
folly and weakness. 

Thirdly. There he was in a mighty toss, ver. 33: ‘‘He began to be sore 
amazed,” éx@auSeto9a, a word not used in Matthew, but very significant; it 
speaks something like that “horror of great darkness,” which fell upon 
Abraham, Gen. xv. 12; or rather, something much worse, and more frightful. 
The “ terrors of God set themselves in array against him,” and he allowed him- 
self the actual and intent contemplation of them. Never was sorrow like 
unto his at that time; never any had such experience as he had had from eter- 
nity of Divine favours, and therefore never any had, or could have, such a 
sense as he had of Divine frowns; yet there was not the least disorder or irre- 
goeerity in this commotion of his spirits: his affections rose not tumultuously, 

ut under direction, and as they were called up, for he had no corrupt nature 
to mix with them, as we have. Te water have asediment at the bottom, though 
it may be pretty clear while it stands still, yet shake it, and it goes muddy; soit 
is with our atfections; but pure water, in a clean glass, though never so much 
stirred, continues clear; and so it was with Christ. Dr. Lightfoot thinks it 
very probaole that the devil did now appear to our Saviour in a visible shape, 
in his own shape and proper colour, to terrify and affright him, and to drive 
him from his hope in God, (which he aimed at in persecuting Job, a type of 
Christ, to make him curse God and _die,) and to deter him from the farther 

rosecution of his undertaking; aad whatever hindered him from that, he 

ooked upon as coming from Satan, Mat. xvi. 23. When the devil had tempted 
him in the wilderness, it is said, he “ departed from him for a season,” Lu. iv. 3; 
intending another grapple with him, and in another way: finding that he could 
not by his flatteries allure him into sin, he would try by his terrors to affright 
him into it, and so make void his design. 

Fourthly. He made a sad complaint of this toss he was in: he said, ** My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful.” 1. He was made sin for us, and therefore was 
thus sorrowful; he fully knew the malignity of the sins he was to suffer for. 
and having the highest degree of love to God, who was offended by them, and 
of love to man, who was damaged and endangered by them, now those were 
set in order before him, no marvel that his soul was “exceeding sorrowful.” 
Now he was made to serve with our sins, and was thus wearied with our 
iniquities. 2. He was made a curse for us; the curses of the law were 
transferred to him, as our surety and representative, not as originally bound 
with us, but as bail to the action. And when his soul was thus exceeding 
sorrowful, he did as it were yield to them, and lie down under the load, until 
by his death he had satisfied for sin, and so for ever abolished the curse; he 
now tasted death, as he is said to do, Hed. ii. 9; which is not an extenuating 
expression, as if he did but taste it; no, he drank up even the dregs of the cup ; 
but it is rather aggravating, it did not go down by wholesale, but he tasted all 
the bitterness of it. This was that fear the apostle speaks of, Heb. v.73 a 
natural fear of pain and death, which it is natural to human nature to startle at. 
Now the consideration of Christ’s sufferings in his soul, and his sorrows for 
us, should be of use to us, 

Ist. ‘To embitter eur sins. Can we ever think a favourable or so much asa 
flighty thought of sin, when we see what impression sin (though but imputed) 
made upon the Lord Jesus? Shall that sit light upon our souls, which sat so 
heavy upon his? Was Christ in such an agony for our sins, and shall we never 
be in an agony about them? How should we look upon him whom we have 
pressed, whom we have pierced, and mourn, and be in bitterness! It becomes 
us to be exceeding sorrowful for sin, because Christ was so, and never to make 
amock at it. If Christ thus suffered for sin, “let us arm ourselves with the 
same mind.” f 

2nd. To sweeten our sorrows. If our souls be at any time “ exceeding sor- 
rowful,” through the afilictions of this present time, let us remember that our 
Master was so before us, “and the disciple is not greater than his Lord.” Why 
should we affect to drive away sorrow, when Christ for our sakes courted it, 
and submitted to it, and thereby not only took out the sting of it, and made it 
tolerable, but put virtue into it, and made it profitable? for “‘ by the sadness of 
the countenance the heart is made better ;” nay, and put sweetness into it, and 
made it comfortable. Blessed Paul was sorrowful, and yet always rejoicing. 
If we be exceeding sorrowful, it is but unto death; that will be tne period of 
all our sorrows, if Christ be ours; when the eyes are closed, all tears are wiped 
away from them. 

‘ifthly. He ordered his disciples to stick to him, not because he needed their 
help, but because he would have them to look upon him, and receive instruction. 
He said to them, “larry ye here, and watch ;” he had bid the other disciples 
only “sit ye here,” ver. 32; but these three he bids to tarry, “and watch,” as 
expecting more from them than from the rest. ‘ 

ixthly. He addressed himself to God by prayer, ver. 35: He “fell on the 
Froned and prayed.” It was but a little before this that in prayer he “lift up 

is eyes,” Jno. xvii. 1; but here, being in an agony, he “fell upon his face,” 
accommodating himself to his present humiliation, and teaching us thus to 
abase ourselves before God; it becomes us to be low when we come into the 
presence of the Most High. 1. As man, he deprecated his sufferings, that “if 
it were possible, the hour might pass from him,” ver. 35; this short, but sharp 
affliction ; ‘that which I am now this hour to enter upon; let man’s salvation 
be, if possible, accomplished without it.” We have his very words, ver. 36, 
“ Abba, Father ;” the Syriac word is here retained, which Christ used, and which 
signifies father, to intimate what an emphasis our Lord Jesus in his sorrows 
laid upon it, and would have us to lay. It is with an eye to this, that St. Paul 
retains this word, putting itinto the mouths of allthat have “the spirit of adop- 
tion;” they are taught to ery, “ Abba, Father,” Rom. viii. 15; Gal.iv.6. ** Father, 
all things are possible to thee.” Note, Even that which we cannot expect 
should Be done for us, we ought yet to believe God is able to do. And when 
we submit to his will, and refer ourselves to his wisdom and mercy, it must be 
with a believing acknowledgment of his power, that all things are possible to 
him. 2 As Mediator, he acquiesced to the will of God concerning him; 
“Nevertheless, not what I wil but what thou wilt;” ‘I know the matter is 
settled, and cannot be altered; Tmust suffer and die, and I bid it welcome.’ 

Seventhly. He roused his disciples, who were dropped asleep while he was at 

rayer, ver. 37, 38. He comes to look after them, since they did not look after 

im; and he “ findeth them sleeping ;” so little affected were they with his 
sorrow’, his complaints, and prayers. This carelessness of theirs was a presage 
of their farther offence in deserting him; and it was an aggravation of it, that 
he had so lately commended them for continuing with him in his temptations, 
though they had not been without their faults. as he so willing to make the 
best of them, and were they so indifferent in approving themselves to him? 
‘i hey had lately promised not to be offended in him. What! and yet mind him 
so little! He particularly og ara Peter with his drowsiness, “Simon, 
sleepest thou?” xa: ov réexvov; *‘ What thou, my son!’ thou that didst so positively 
promise thou wouldst not pat me, dost thou slight me thus? From thee I 
expected better things, “ Couldest thou not watch cne hour?” He did not 
require him to wavch all night with him, only for one hour. It aggravates our 
faintness and short-spiritedness in Christ’s service that he doth not over- 
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task us nor weary ns with it, Jsa. xiii, 23. He puts npon us no other burthen, 
bnt to hold fast till he comes, Jtev. ii. 24, 25; and behold he comes quickly, 
Rev. iii. 11. 

As those whom Christ loves he rebukes when they do amiss, so those whom 
he rebukes he counsels and comforts. 1. It was avery wise and faithful word 
of advice which Christ here gave to his disciples, “ watch, and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation,” ver. 38. It was bad to sleep when Christ was in his 
agony; but they were entering into farther temptation; and if they did not stis 
up themselves, and fetch in grace and strength from God by prayer, they 
would do worse, and so they did, when “they all forsook him and fled.” 2. It 


| was a very kind and tender excuse that Christ made for them, “ the spirit truly 


———————— 
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is willing ;” I know it is, it is ready, it is forward; you would willingly keep 
awake, but you cannot. This may be taken as a reason for that exhortatioa, 
“watch, and pray;” because though “the spirit is willing,” I grant it is, you 
have sincerely resolved never to be offended in me; but “the flesh is weak,” 
and if you do not “ watch and pray,” and use the means of perseverance, yuu 
may be overcome notwithstanding. The consideration of the weakness ane 
infirmity of our flesh should engage and quicken us to prayer and watchful- 


| ness when we are entering into temptation. 


Fighthly. He repeated his address to his Father, ver. 39: “He went again, 
and prayed ;” saying, Tov avrov Adyov, ‘the same word,’ or matter, or business; 
he spoke to the same purpose, and again, “the third time.” This teacheth us 
that “men ought always to pray, and not to faint,” Lu. xviii. 1. Though the 
answers to our prayers do not come quickly, yet we must renew our requests 
and “continue instant in prayer,” for ‘‘ the vision is for an appointed time, and 
at the end it shall speak, and not lie,” Aad. ii. 3. Paul, when he was “butfeted 
by a messenger of Satan, besought the Lord thrice,” as Christ did here, before 
he obtained an answer of peace, 2 Cor. xii. 8. A little before this, when Christ 
in the trouble of his soul prayed, “ Father, glorify thy name,” he had an 
immediate answer by a voice from heaven, “I have both gtorified it, and 1 will 
glorify it yet again;” but now he must come a second and third time, for the 
visits of God’s grace in answer to prayer come sooner or later, according to 
the pleasure of his will, that we may be kept depending. 

Ninthly. He repeated his visits to his disciples; thus he gave a specimen of 
his continued care for his church on earth, even when it is half asleep, and 
not duly concerned for itself, while he ever lives making intercession with his 
Father in heaven: see how, as became a Mediator, he passeth and repasseth 
between both. He came the second time to his disciples, and “found them 
asleep again,” ver. 40. See how the infirmities of Christ’s disciples return 
upon them, notwithstanding their resolutions, and overpower them, notwith- 
standing their resistance; and what clogs those bodies of ours are to our 
souls, which should make us long for that blessed state in which they shall be 
no more our encumbrance. This second time he spoke to them as before, but 
“they wist not what to answer him;” they were ashamed of their drowsiness, 
and had nothing to say in excuse for it; or, they were so overpowered with it, 
that, like men between asleep and awake, they knew not where they were, or 
what they said. But the third time they were bid to sleep, if they could, 
ver. 41, “Sleep on now, and take your rest.” I have now no more occasion 
for your watching; you may sleep if you will, for me. “ It is enough ;” we had 
not that word in Matthew. ‘You have had warning enough to keep awake, and 
would not take it, and now you shall see what little reason you had to be 
secure: ’Arexe, ‘I discharge you from any farther attendance,’ so some under- 
stand it. ‘Now the hour is come in which I knew you would all forsake me, 
and even take your course;’ as he said to Judas, “ What thou doest, do quickly.” 
“The Son of man is” now “betrayed into the hands of sinners,” the chief 
priests and elders, those worst of sinners, because they made a profession of 
sanctity. Come, “rise up,” do not lie dozing there. “Let us go,” and meet 
the enemy, for, “lo, he that betrayeth me is at hand,” and I must now think 
of making an escape. When we see trouble at the door, we are concerned 
to stir up ourselves to get ready for it. 


43 And immediately, while he yet spake, cometh 
Judas, one of the twelve, and with him a great mul- 
titude with swords and staves, from the chief priests 
and the scribes and the elders. 44 And he that 
betrayed him had given them a_ token, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is he; take him, 
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and lead him away safely. 45 And as soon as he 
was come, he goeth straightway to him, and saith, 
Master, master; and kissed him. 46 And _ they 
laid their hands on him, and took him. 47 And 
one of them that stood by drew a sword, and smote 
a servant of the high priest, aud cut off his ear. 


and it is to be noted that Matthew has in the Greek text, “Hail! 
Rabbi.” 

xiv. 51,52. Dean Alford says, “It is impossible to determine, 
and therefore idle to inquire, who this was.” Some think it was 
Mark himself. Of this opinion is Olshausen. The young man 
appears to have been roused from his bed, and had come out hastily 
in his night-dress. Some, however, object to this, and suppose it was 
the ordinary dress of the young man. The question is a rather 


difficult one, but not important. The word “naked,” which occurs 
twice, may or may not be taken literally. It is certain, however, 
that, like our word “stripped,” it had sometimes the sense of partially 
unclothed, especially by the removal of outer garments. One might 
be called naked who only retained his tunic. 

xiv. 63. In this passage the ordinary Greek term for high-priest 
is used both in the singular and in the plural. Our translators have 
rendered the former by “the high-priest,” and the latter by ‘‘ the 
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48 And Jesus answered and said unto them, Are ye 
come out, as against a thief, with swords and with 
staves to take me? 49 I was daily with you in the 
temple teaching, and ye took me not: but the scrip- 
tures must be fulfilled. 50 And they all forsook 
him, and fled. 51 And there followed him a certain 
young man, having a linen cloth cast about his 
naked body; and the young men laid hold on him: 
52 And he left the linen cloth, and fled from them 
naked. 


We have here the seizing of our Lord Jesus by the officers of the chief priests. 
This was what his enemies had long aimed at: they had often sent to take him, 
but he had escaped out of their hands, because his hour was not come; nor 
could they now have taken him, had he not freely surrendered himself. He 
began first to suffer in his soul, but afterwards suffered in his body, that he 
might satisfy for sin, which begins in the heart, but afterwards makes the 
members of the body instruments of unrighteousness. 

I. Hereisa parcel of rude miscreants employed to take our Lord Jesus, and 
make him a prisoner; “a great multitude, with swords and staves.” ‘There is 
no wickedness so black, no villany so horrid, but there may be found among 
the children of men fitting tools to be used in it, that will not boggle at it; 
so miserably depraved and: vitiated is mankind. At the head of this rabble is 
“ Judas, one of the twelve;” one of those that had been many years intimately 
conversant with our Lord Jesus, had prophesied in his name, and in his name 
cast out devils, and yet betrayed him. It is no new thing for a very fair and 
plausible profession to end in a shameful and fatal apostacy: “‘ How art thou 
fallen, O Lucifer!” ms 

IL. Men of no less figure than “the chief priests, and the scribes, and the 
elders,” sent them, and set them on work, who pretended to expect the Messiah, 
and to be ready to welcome him; and yet, when he is come, and has given un- 
deniable proots that it is he that should come, yet because he doth nut make 
court to them, nor countenance and support their pomp and grandeur, because 
he appears not as a temporal prince, but sets up a spiritual kingdom, 
and preacheth repentance, reformation, and a holy life, and directs men’s 
thoughts, and affections, and aims to another world, they set themselves against 
him, and, without giving the credentials he produceth an impartial examin- 
ation, resolve to run him down. 

Ill. Judas betrayed him with a kiss; abusing the freedom Christ used to 
allow his disciples, of kissing his cheek at their return, when they had been any 
time absent. He called him, “ Master, master, and kissed him ;” Rabbi, rabbi ; 
as if he had been now more respectful to him than ever. It 1s enough to put 
one for ever out of conceit with being called of men Rabbi, rabbi, Maz. xxiii. 7, 
when it was with this compliment that Christ was betrayed. e bade them 
“take him, and lead him away safely.” Some think |e spoke this ironically, 
knowing that they could not secure him, unless he pleased; this Samson doula 
break their bonds asunder, as threads of tow, and make his escape; and then 
he should get the money, and Christ the honour, and no harm done: and 
I should think so too, but that Satan was entered into him; so that the worst 
and most malicious intention of this action is not too black to be supposed. 
Nay, he had often heard his Master say that, being betrayed, he should be 
crucified, and had no reason to think otherwise. 

1V. They arrested him, and made him their prisoner, ver. 46; “ they laid their 
hands on him,” rude and violent hands, “and took him” into custody ; triumph- 
ing, it is likely, that they had done that which had been often before attempted 
in vain. 

V. Peter laid about him in defence of his Master, and wounded one of the 
assailants ; being for the present mindful of his promise to venture his life with 
his Master. He was “one of them that stood by,” ‘of them that were with 
him,’ so the word signifies, of those three disciples that were with him in the 


garden. He “drew a sword,” and aimed, it is likely, to cut off the head, but 
missed his blow, and only cut off the ear, of a servant of the high priest’s 
ver. 47. It is easier to fight for Christ than to die for him; but Christ’s goo 


soldiers overcome, not by taking away other people’s lives, but by laying down 
their own, ev. xii. 11. 

V1. Christ argues with them that had seized him, and shews them the ab- 
surdity of their proceedings against him. 1. That they came out against him 
as against a thief; whereas he was innocent of any crime; he taught daily in 
the temple, and if he had had any wicked design, there it would, some time or 
other, have been discovered: nay, these officers of the chief priests, being 
retainers to the temple, may be supposed to have heard his sermons there, 
“| was with you in the temple;” and had he not taught them an excellent 
doctrine, even his enemies themselves being judges? Were not “all the words 
of his mouth in righteousness?” Was there any thing “froward or perverse 
in them?” Pr. viii.8. By his fruits he was known to be a good tree; why, 
then, did they come out against him as a thief? 2. That they came to take him 
thus privately; whereas he was neither ashamed nor afraid to appear publicly 
in the temple. He was none of those evil-doers that hate the light, neither 
come to the light, Jno. iii. 20. If their masters had any thing to say to him 
they might meet him any day in the temple, where he was ready to answer all 
challenges, all charges: and there they might do as they pleased with him: for 
the priests had the custody of the temple, and the command of the guards about 
it: but to come upon him thus at midnight, and in the place of his retirement, 
was base and cowardly. This was to do as David’s enemy, that “sate in the 
lurking-places of the villages to murder the innocent,” Ps. x.8. But this was 
not all. 3. They came “ with swords and staves,’ as if he had been in arms 
against the government, and must have the posse comitatus raised to. reduce 
him. ‘There was no oceasion for those weapons; but they made this ado, Ist. 
‘To secure themselves from the rage of some; they came armed because “the 
feared the people;” but thus “ were they in great fear, where no fear was,” 
Ps. liii. 5, 2ud. To expose him to the rage of others. By coming “ with 
swords and staves to take him,” they represented him to the people, who are 
apt to take impressions this way, as a dangerous, turbulent man; and so endea- 
voured to incense them against him, and make them cry out, “ Crucify him, 
crucify him,” having no other way to gain their point. 

VII. He reconciled himself to all this injurious, ignominious treatment, by 
teferring himself to the Old Testament predict’uns cf the Messiah. I am 
hardly used, but I submit, for “the Scriptures must be fulfilled,” ver. 49. 
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1. See here what a regard Christ had to the Scriptures; he would bear any thing 
rather than the least jot or tittle of the Word of God should fall tothe ground; 
and as he had an eye to them in his sufferings, so he has in his glory; for what 
is Christ doing in the government of the world, but fulfilling the Scriptures? 
2. See what use we are to make of the Old Testament; we must search fo¢ 
Christ, the true treasure hid in that field: as the history of the New Testament 
expounds the prophecies of the Old, so the prophecies of the Old Testament 
illustrate the history of the New. 

ver. 50: “ They all for- 
hould stick to him; but 


VILL. All Christ’s disciples hereupon deserted him 
sook him and fled.” They were very confident they s 
/ even good men know not what they will do till they are tried. If it was such 
|a comfort to him as he had lately intimated that they had hitherto continuea 
with him in his lesser trials, Lu. xxii. 28, we may wall imagine what a grief it 
was to him that they deserted him now in the greatest, when they might have 
done him some service; when he was abused to protect him, and when accused 
to witness for him. Let not those that suffer for Christ think it strange if 
they be thus deserted, and if all the herd shun the wounded deer; they are not 
better than their Master, nor can expect to be better used either : their 
enemies or by their friends. When St. Paul was in peril, none stood a hin, 
but all men forsook him, 2 Tim. iv. 16. 

1X. The noise disturbed the neighbourhood, and some of the neighbours 
were brought into danger by the riot, ver. 51,52. This passage of story we 
have not in any other of the evangelists. Here is an account of “a certain 

oung man,” that, as it should seem, was no disciple of Christ, nor, as some 
pe imagined, a servant of the house wherein Christ had eaten the passover, 
who followed him to see what would become of him; as the sons of the pro- 
phets, when they understood that Elijah was to be taken up, went to view afar 
off, 2. Kin. ii.7; but some young man that lived near the garden, perhaps in 
the house to which the garden belonged. Now observe concerning him: 

1. How he was frightened out of his bed, to be a spectator of Christ’s suffer- 
ings. Such a multitude, so armed, and coming with so much fury, and in the 
dead of the night, and in a quiet village, could not but make a mighty hubbub ; 
this alarmed our young man, who perhaps thought there was some tumult 
or rising in the city, some uproar among the people, and had the curiosity to 
go and see what the matter was; and was in such haste to inform himselt, 
that he could not stay to dress himself, but threw a sheet about him, as if he 
would appear like a walking ghost in grave-clothes, to frighten those who 
had frightened him, and ran in among the thickest of them with this question, 
‘What is to do here?’ and being told, had_a mind to see the issue; having, 
no donbt, heard much of the fame of this Jesus, and therefore, when all his 
disciples had quitted him, he continued to follow him, desirous to hear what 
he would say, and see what he would do. Some think his having no other 
garment but this linen cloth upon his naked body, intimates that he was one 
of those Jews who made a greater profession of piety than their neighbours 
and in token of that, among other instances of austerity and mortification of 
the body, they used no other clothes but one linen garment, which, though 
contrived to be modest enough, was thin and cold: but I rather think this 
was not his constant wear. 

2. See how he was frightened into his bed again, when he was in danger of 
being made a sharer in Christ’s sufferings. His own disciples had outrun him; 
but this young man, having no concern for him, thought he might securel 
attend him, especially being so far from being armed that he was not so Bees 
as clothed; but “the young men,” the Roman soldiers, who were called in to 
assist, “laid hold of him,” for all was fish that came to their net. Perhaps 
they were now vexed at themselves that they had suffered. the disciples to 
run away; and they being got out of their reach, they resolved to seize the first 
they could lay their hands on; though this young man was perhaps one of 
the strictest sect of the Jewish church, yet the Roman soldiers made no con- 
science of abusing him upon this oceasion. Finding himself in danger, he “ left 
the linen cloth,” by which they had caught hold of him, “and fled away naked.” 
This passage is recorded to shew what a barbarous crew: this was that was 
sent to seize Christ, and what a narrow escape the disciples had of falling 
into their hands, out of which nothing could have kept them but their Master’s 
care of them: “If ye seek me, let these go their way,” Jno. xviii. 8. It also 
intimates that there is no hold of those who are led by curiosity oniy, and 
not by faith and conscience, to follow Christ, 


53 And they led Jesus away to the high priest : 
and with him were assembled all the chief priests 
and the elders and the scribes. 54 And Peter fol- 
lowed him afar off, even into the palace of the high 
priest: and he sat with the servants, and warmed 
himself at the fire. 55 And the chief priests and 
all the council sought for witness against Jesus to 
put him to death; and found none. 56 For many 
bare false witness against him, but their witness 
agreed not together. 57 And there arose certain, 
and bare false witness against him, saying, 58 We 
heard him say, I will destroy this temple that is 
made with hands, and within three days [ will build 
another made without bands. 59 But neither so did 
their witness agree together. 60 And the high 
priest stood up in the midst, and asked Jesus, saying, 
Answerest thou nothing? what is it which these 
witness against thee? 61 But he held his peace, 
and answered nothing. Again the high priest asked 
him, and said unto him, Art thou the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed? 62 And Jesus said, I am: 


chief priests.” ‘The case is pointed out as an additional illustration 
of the looseness with which the term archiereus, or “ chief priest,” was 
then employed, and of the fact that the chief priest was only suck by 
pre-eminence. 

xiv. 54, Peter was in the court of the palace, sitting and warming 


xiv. 58. The expressions “made with hands ’ and “ made without 
ee are not given in the corresponding passage of Matthew’s 
sospel. 

xiv. 61. Hebrew writers often call God “the Blessed.” This is 


himself by the fire. The latter fact is alluded to also by Luke and 
John. Lange observes, “It is an open hearth, which lights and 
heats the hall at the same time, at which they warm themselves.” 
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the only place of the New Testament in which this well-known 
rabbinical name occurs. 

xiv. 63. The word for “clothes’’ here is different from the one 
used by Matthew, and is properly applicable to under garments. 
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and ye shali see the Son of man sitting on the riglit 
handiog power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. 
63 Then the high priest rent his clothes, and saith, 
What need we any further witnesses? 64 Ye have 
heard the blasphemy: what think ye? And they 
all condemned him to be guilty of death. 65 And 
some began to spit on him, and to cover his face, 
and to buffet him, and to say unto him, Prophesy : 
and the servants did strike him with the palms of 


their hands. 


We have here Christ’s arraignment, trial, conviction, and condemnation, in 
the ecclesiastical court, before the great Sanhedrim, of which the high priest 
was president, or judge of the court; the same Gaiaphas that had lately 
adjudged it expedient he should be put to death, guilty or not guilty, Jno. xi. 50; 
and therefore might justly be excepted against as partial. 

I. Christ was hurried away to his house; his palace it is called, such state 
did he live in; and there, though in the dead of the night, “all the chief 
priests, and elders, and scribes,” that were in the secret, ‘ were assembled,” 
ready to receive the prey; so sure were they of it. 

Il. Peter followed at a distance; such a degree of cowardice was his late 
courage dwindled into, ver. 54; but when he came to the chief priest’s palace 
he sneakingly went “and sat with the servants,” that he might not be suspected 
to belong to Christ. The high priest’s fireside was no proper place, nor his 
servants proper company for Peter, but it was his entrance into a temptation. 

Ill. Great diligence was used to procure, for love or money, false witnesses 
against Christ. They had seized him as a malefactor, and now they had him 
they had no indictment to prefer against him; no crime to lay to his charge; 
but they “sought for witness against him;” pumped some with ensnaring 
questions, offered bribes to others if they would accuse him, and Badeatonred 
to frighten others if they would not, ver. 55,56. ‘The chief priests and elders 


ye MARK XILy. 


were, hy the law, intrusted with the prosecuting and punishing of false wit- 
nesses, Deu. xix. 63 rst those were now ringleaders in a crime that tends to 
the overthrow of all justice. It is time to cry “ Help 

sicians of a land are its troublers, and those that shoul 
of pense and equity are the corrupters of both. 

V. He was at length charged with words spoken some years ago, which, as 
they were represented, seemed to threaten the temple, which they had made 
no better than an idol of, ver. 57, 58. But the witnesses to this matter did not 
agree, ver. 59; for one swore that he said, “I am able to destroy the temple 
of God, and to build it in three days;” so it is in Matthew; the other swore 
that he said, “I will destroy this temple, that is made with hands, and within 
three days I will build,” not ‘it, but “another made without hands;” now 
these two differ much from each other, ovdé ion nv h waptupia, Their testimony 
was not sufficient, not equal to the charge of a capital crime; so Dr. Hammond; 
they did not accuse him of that upon which a sentence of death might be 
feunded; no, not by the utmost stretch of their law. : 

He was urged to be his own accuser, ver. 60. “The high priest stood 
up” in a heat, and said, “ Answerest thou nothing?” This he said under pre- 
tence of justice and fair dealing, but really with a design to ensnare him, that 
they might accuse him, Lu. xi. 53, 54, and xx. 20. We may well imagine with 
what an air of haughtiness and disdain this proud high priest brought our 
Lord Jesus to this question: ‘Come you, the prisoner at the bar you hear 
what is sworn against you, what have qe now to say for yourself? pleased 
to think that He seemed silent who had so often silenced those that picked 
quarrels with him. Still Christ “answered nothing,” that he might set us an 
example, 1}. Of patience under calumnies and false accusations ; when we are 
reViled, let us not revile again, | Pet. ii. 22; and, 2. Of prudence; when a man 
shall be made an offender for a word, Jsa. xxix. 21, and our defence made our 
offence; it is an evil time indeed when the prudent shall keep silence, lest they 
make ill worse, and commit their cause to him that judgeth righteously. But, 

Vi. When he was asked whether he was the Christ, he confessed, and 
denied not, that he was, ver. 61, 62. He asked, “ Art thou the Son of the 
Blessed?” that is, the Son of God; for, as Dr. Hammond -observes, The 
Jews, when they named God, generally added,—blessed for ever; and thence 
the Blessed is the title of God,—a peculiar title,—and applied to Christ, 
Rom. ix. 5; and for the proof of his being the Son of God he binds them over 
to his second coming, “ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of 
power,”—that Son of man that now appears so mean and despicable, whom 

ou see and trample upon, Zsa. liii. 2, 3, you shall shortly see and tremble before. 

ow one would think such a word as this, which our Lord Jesus seems to have 
spoken with a grandeur and majesty not agreeable to his present appearance 
(for through the thinkest cloud of his humiliation some rays of glory were still 
darted forth,) should have startled the court, and at least in the opinion of 
some of them should have amounted to a demurrer, or arrest of judgment, and 
that they should have stayed broent till they had considered farther of it. 
When Paul at the bar reasoned of the judgment to come, the judge trembled 
and adjourned the trial, Acts xxiv. 25; but these chief picts were so miserably 
blinded with malice and rage, that like the horse rushing into the battle, they 
“ mocked at fear, and were not affrighted, neither believed they that it was the 
sound of the trumpet,” Job xxxix. 22, 23; and see Job xv. 25, 26. — 

VIL. The high priest, upon this confession of his, convicted him as a blas- 
phemer, ver. 63: “He rent his clothes,” x:r#vas aitov; some think the word 
signifies his pontifical vestments, which for the greater state he had put on, 
though in the night, upon this oceasion. As before, in his enmity to Christ, he 
said he knew not what, Jno. xi. 51, 52, so now. he did he knew not what. If 
Saul’s rending Samuel’s mantle was made to alenity he rending of the king- 
dom from him, 1 Sam. xv. 27, 28, much more did Caiaphas’s rending his own 
clothes signify the rending of the prinsebood from him, as the rending of the 
veil at Christ’s death signified the throwing of all open. Christ’s clothes, even 
when he was crucified, were kept entire, and not rent; for when the Levitical 
priesthood was rent in pieces, and done away, “ this man, because he continues 
ever, has an unchangeable priesthood.” . : 

VILL. They agreed he was a blasphemer, and as such was guilty of a capital 
crime, ver. 64. “The question seemed to be put fairly, “What think ye?” but 
it was really prejudged, for the high priest had said, “ ye have heard the blas- 
phemy.” He gave judgment first, who, as president of the court, ought to have 
voted last. So “they all condemned him to be gnilty of death: ” what friends , 
he had in the great Sanhedrim did not appear ; it is likely they had not notice. , 


Lord,” when the phy- 
d be the conservators 


xiv. 66. All the evangelists note the fact that it was a woman 
who first accused Peter of being a follower of Christ. 

xiv. 67. Matthew has here “Jesus, the Galilean.” 

precise appellation here is literally “the Nazarene, Jesus,” 


translators give the sense. 
xiv. 68. The words “I know not, neither understand I what thou 


sayest” are by some rendered “I know him not,” &v., but we pie er 
our versior. 


The more 
Our 
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| IX. They set themselves to abuse him, and, as the Philistines with Samson 
to make sport with him, ver. 65. It should seem some of the priests themselves 
that had condemned him, so far forgot the dignity as well as duty of their 
place, and the gravity which became them, that they helped their servants in 
playing the fool with a condemned prisoner. This they made their diversion 
while they waited for the morning to complete their villany. The night of 
observations (as the passover night was called) they made a merry night of, 
If they did not think it below them to abuse Christ, sball we think any thing 
below us by which we may do him honour? 


66 And as Peter was beneath in the palace, 
there cometh one of the maids of the high priest: 
(67 And when she saw Peter warming himself, she 
looked upon him, and said, And thou also wast with 
Jesus of Nazareth. 68 But he denied, saying, I 
know not, neither understand I what thou sayest. 
And he went out into the porch; and the cock crew. 
69 And a maid saw him again, and began to say 
to them that stood by, This is one of them. 70 
And he denied it again, And a little after, they 
that stood by said again to Peter, Surely thou art 
one of them: for thou art a Galilean, and thy speech 
vagreeth thereto. 71 But he began to curse and to 
|swear, saying, | know not this man of whom ye 
speak. 72 And the second time the cock crew. 
| And Peter called to mind the word that Jesus said 
unto him, Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt 
deny me thrice. And when he thought thereon, 
he wept. 


We have here the story of Peter’s denying Christ. 

I. It began in keeping at a distance from him. Peter had followed “ afar 
off,” ver. 54, and now “ was beneath in the palace,” at the lower end of the hall. 
Those that are shy of Christ are ina fair way to deny him; that are shy of 
attending on holy ordinances, shy of the communion of the faithful, and loath 
to be seen on the side of despised godliness. 

_IL. It was occasioned by his associating with the high priest’s servants, and 
| sitting among them. They that think it dangerous to be in company with 
| Christ’s disciples, because thence they may be drawn in to suffer for him, will 

find it much more dangerous to be in company with his enemies, because there 
| they may be drawn in to sin against him, 
| Il. The temptation was his being charged as a disciple of Christ: ® Thou 
' also wast with Jesus of Nazareth,” ver. 67; “ This is one of them,” ver. 69, “ for 


thou art a Galilean,” one may know that by thy speaking broad, ver. 70. It 
| doth not appear that he was challenged upon it, or in danger of being rose= 
cuted as a criminal for it, but only bantered upon it, and in danger ot belie 


| ridiculed as a fool for it. While the chief priests were abusing the Master, the 
| servants were abusing the disciple. Sometimes the cause of Christ seems to 
| fall so much on the losing side that every body has a stone to throw at it, and 
| even the “abjects gather themselves together against” it. When Job was on 
the dunghill, he was had in derision of those that were the “ children ot base 
men,” Job xxx. 8. Yet, all things considered, the temptation could not be called 
formidable; it was only a maid that casually cast her eye upon him, and for 
aught appears, without design of giving him any trouble, said, ** Thou art one 
of them,” to which he needed not to have made any reply, or might have said, 
‘ And if I be, I hope that is no treason.’ 

1V. The sin was very great; he denied Christ before men, at a time when he 
ought to have confessed and owned him, and to have appeared in court a wit- 
ness for him. Christ had often given notice to his disciples of his own sufferings, 
yet when they came they were to Peter as great a surprise and terror as if he 

ad never heard of them before. He had often told them that they must suffer 
for him, must take up their cross and follow him; and yet Peter is so terribly 
afraid of suffering, upon the very first alarm of it, that he will lie and swear, and 
do any thing to avoid it. When Christ was admired and flocked after, he coula 
readily own him; but now he is deserted, and despised, and run down, he is 
ashamed of him, and will own no relation to him. 

V. His repentance was very speedy. He repeated his denial thrice, and the 
third was worst of all, for then he cursed and swore to confirm his denial; and 
that third blow, which one would think should have stunned him, and knocked 
him down, startled him and roused him up: then the cock crew the second 
time, which put him in mind of his Master’s words, the warning he had given 
him, with that particular circumstance of the cock crowing twice, and by recol- 
lecting that, he was made sensible of his sin and the aggravations of it; “and 
shan be thought thereon, he wept.” Some observe that this evangelist, who 
wrote as some have thought by St. Peter’s direction, speaks as fully of Peter’s 
sin as any of them, but more briefly of his sorrow, which Peter in modesty 
would not have to be magnified, and because he thought he could never sorrow 
enough for so great a sin. His repentance here is thus expressed, ém:Baddy éxAace, 
where something must be supplied. ‘He added to weep,’ so some, makin 
it a Hebraism: ‘He wept, and the more he thought of it, the more he wept; 
‘he continued weeping;’ ‘he flung out and wept;’ ‘ burst out into tears ;’ 
‘threw himself down and wept;’ ‘he covered his face and wept,’ so some: 
‘Cast his garment about his head that he might not be seen to weep;’ ‘he cast 
his eyes upon his Master, who turned and looked upon him,’ so Dr. Hammond 
supplies it, and it is a probable conjecture. Or, as we understand it, ‘fixing his 
' mind upon it, he wept.’ at is not a transient thought of that which is humbling 

that will suflice, but we must dwell upon it: or, what if this word should mean 
his laying load upon himself, throwing confusion into his own face; he did as 
the publican that smote his breast in sorrow for sin; and this amounts to his 
weeping bitterly, 


xiv. 69. According to Matthew, it was another woman who this 
time saw Peter, but the common reading of Mark here seems to 
mean that it was the same as before; literally it is, ‘and the maid, 
seeing him again.” There is some uncertainty as to the true 
reading, but there is good authority for omitting the word “ again,” 
as is done by Tischendorf and other editors. In Luke the word 
“another ’”’ is masculine, but this is not of great importance. 

xiv. 70. ‘he words ‘and thy speech ayreeth thereto” do nof 
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What we read of the sufferings of Christ in the foregoing chapter was but the prologue oF 
iutrodu*tion, kere we have the compieting of them, We left him condemned by the 
chief priests, but they could only shew their teeti:, they could not bite. Here we have 
him, 1. Arraigned and accused before Pilate the Roman governor, ver. 1—5. II. Cried 
out against by the common people at the instigation of the priests, ver.6—14. III. Con- 
demned to be crucified immediately, ver. 15. IV. Bantered and abused as a mock 
King by the Roman soldiers, ver. 16—19. V. Led out to the place of execution with all 
Possible ignominy and disgrace, ver. 20—24. VI. Nailed to the cross between two 
thieves, ver. 25-—28. WII. Reviled and abused by all that passed by, ver. 29—32. 
VIII. Forsaken for a time by his Father, ver. 33—36. IX. Dying and rending the 
veil, ver. 37, 38. X. Attested and witnessed to bythe centurion, and others, ver. 39—41. 
XI. Buried in the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathca, ver. 42—47. 


ND straightway in the morn- 
ing the chief priests held a 
consultation with the elders 
and scribes and the whole 
council, and bound Jesus, 
and carried him away, and 
delivered him to Pilate. 2 
And Pilate asked him, Art 


thou the King of the Jews ? 

ss And he answering said unto 
him, Thou sayest it. 3 And the chief priests ac- 
cused him of many things: but he answered nothing. 
4 And Pilate ae him again, saying, Answerest 


yy 
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thou nothing? behold how many things they wit- 
ness against thee. 5 But Jesus yet answered no- 
thing; so that Pilate marvelled. 6 Now at that 
feast he released unto them one prisoner, whomso- 
ever they desired. 7 And there was one named 
Barabbas, which lay bound with them that had made 
insurrection with him, who had committed murder 
in the insurrection. 8 And the multitude crying 
aloud began to desire him to do as he had ever done 
unto them. 9 But Pilate answered them, saying, 
Will ye that I release unto you the King of the 
Jews? 10 For he knew that the chief priests had 
delivered him for envy. 11 But the chief priests 
moved the people, that he should rather release 
Barabbas unto them. 12 And Pilate answered and | 


appear in some very early MSS., and are omitted by several critical 
editors. 

xiv. 72. There has been much discussion as to the real meaning 
of the Greek word rendered “when he thought thereon.” In position 
it corresponds with the “ went out” of Matthew and Luke. The 
Svriac has “and he began to weep.” Many have explained it, “ he 
covered” his head, or face; some think it means “he went on” 


weeping ; othérs suppose it signifies that “he rushed out,” or went 
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| grand committee, to find out ways and means to get 
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said again unto them, What will ye then that [shall 
do unto him whom ye call the King of the Jews? 
(13 And they cried out again, Crucify him. 14 
Then Pilate said unto them, Why, what evil hath 
he done? And they cried out the more exceedingly, 
Crucify him. 


Here we have, 

I. A consultation held by the great Sanhedrim, for the effectual prosecution 
of our Lord Jesus. They met early in the iy piden 3 about it, and went intoa 

im put to death; théy lost 
no time, but followed their blow in good earnest, lest there should be an “ up- 
roar among the people.” The unwearied industry of wicked People, in doing 
that which is evil, should shame us for our backwardness and slothfulness in 
that which is good. They that war against Christ and thy soul are up early: 
“ How long then wilt thou sleep, O sluggard ?” 

Il. The delivering of him up a prisoner to Pilate; they bound him. He was 
to be the great sacrifice; and sacrifices must be bound with cords, Ps. exviii. 27. 
Christ was bound to make bonds easy to us, and to enable us, as Paul and Silas 
to sing in bonds. It is good for us often to remember the bonds of the Lor 
Jesus, as bound with him who was bound for us. They led him through the 
streets of Jerusalem, to expose him to contempt, who, whilst he taught in the 
temple, but a day or two before, was had in veneration; and we may well 


imagine how miserably he looked, after such a night’s usage as he had had; so 
buffeted, spit upon, and abused. Their delivering him to the Roman power. 
was a type of the ruin of their church, which hereby they merited and brought 
upon themselves; it signified that the promise, and the covenant, and the 
oracles of God, and the visible church-state, which were the glory of Israel, 
and had been so long in their possession, should now be delivered up to the 
Gentiles. By delivering up the King, they do in effect deliver up the Kinetoee 
of God, which is therefore, as it were by their own consent, taken from them, 
and given to another nation. If they had delivered up Christ to gratify the 
desires of the Romans, or to satisfy any jealousies of theirs concerning him, it 
had been another matter; but they voluntarily betrayed Him that was Israel’s 
crown, to them that were Israel’s yoke. 

ILL. The examining of him by Pilate upon interrogatories, ver. 2: “ Art thou 
the King of the Jews?” ‘Dost thou pretend to be so; to be that Messiah whom 
the Jews expect as a temporal prince?’ ‘Yea,’ saith Christ, ‘it is as thou 
sayest, 1 am that Messiah; but not such a one as they expect.’ He is the King 
that rules and protects his Israel according to the spirit, that are Jews in- 
wardly by the circumcision of the spirit; and the King that will restrain and 
punish the carnal Jews that continue in unbelief. 

1V. The articles of impeachment exhibited against him, and his silence under 
the charge and accusation. The chief priests forgot the dignity of their place 
when they turned informers, and did in person accuse Christ of many things, 
ver. 3, and witness against him, ver. 4. Many of the Old Testament prophets 
charge the priests of their times with great wickedness, in which well did 
they prophesy of these priests; see Eze. xxii. 26; Hos. v.13; vi. 9; Mic. iii. 11; 
Zeph. iii. 4; Mal. i. 6; ii. 8. The destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans 
is said to be for the “iniquity of the priests, that shed the blood of the just,” 
Lam. iv. 13. Note, Wicked priests are generally the worst of men. The better 
any thing is, the worse it is when it is corrupted. Lay persecutors have been 
generally found more compassionate than ecclesiastics. These priests were 
very eager and noisy in their accusation; but Christ “f answered nothing,” 
ver. 3. When Pilate urged him to clear himself, and was desirous he should, 
ver. 4, yet still he stood mute, ver. 5,“ he answered nothing,” which Pilate 
thought very strange. He gave Pilate a direct answer, ver. 2, but would not 
answer the prosecutors and witnesses, because the things they alleged were 
notoriously false, and he knew Pilate himself was convinced they were su. 
Note, As Christ spoke to admiration, so he kept silence to admiration. 

V. The Bropdsal Pilate made to the people to have Jesus released to them 
since it was the custom of the feast to grace the solemnity with the release o 
one prisoner. The people expected and demanded that he should “do as he 
had ever done to them,” ver. 8. It was an ijl usage, but they would have it 
kept up. Now Pilate perceived that the chief priests delivered up Jesus for 
envy, because he had got such a reputation among the people as eclipsed 
theirs, ver. 10. It was easy to see, comparing the eagerness of the perse- 
cutors with the slenderness of the proofs, that it was not his guilt, but his 
goodness—not anything mischievous or scandalous, but something meritorious 
and glorious, that they were provoked at. And therefore, hearing how much 
he was the darling of the crowd, he thought he might safely appeal from the 
priests to the people, and that they would be proud of rescuing him out of the 
priests’ hands; and he proposeth an expedient for their doing it without danger 
of an uproar; let them demand him to be released, and Pilate will readily do it, 
and stop the mouths of the priests with it, that the people insisted upon his 
release. There was indeed another prisoner, one Barabbas, that had an in- 
terest, and would have some yotes, but he questioned not but Jesus would 
outpoll him. : 

VI. The unanimous, outrageous clamours of the people to have Snape to 
death, and particularly to have iim crucified. It was a great surprise to Pilate, 
when he found the people so much under the influence of the priests, that they 
all agreed to desire that Barabbas might be released, ver. 11. Pilate opposed 
it all he could; “ What will ye that I shall do to him whom ye call the King of 
the Jews?” ‘Would not you then have him released too?’ ver. 12. ‘No,’ say 
they, “crucify him;” the priests having put that in their mouths, they insist 
upon it; when Pilate objected, “ Why, what evil has he done?” a very ma- 
terial question in such a case, they do not pretend to answer it, but “ eried out 
the more exceedingly,” as they were more and more instigated and irritated by 
the priests, “ Crucify him, crucify him.” Now the priests, who were very busy 
dispersing themselves and their creatures among the mob, to keep up the cry, 
promised themselves that it would influence Pilate two ways to condemn hina: 
1. It might incline him to believe Christ guilty, when there was so general an 
outery against him; Surely, might Pilate think, he must needs be an ill man 
whom all the world is weary of; he would now conclude he had been misin- 
formed, when he was told what an interest he had in the people, and that the 
matter was not so. But the priests had hurried on the prosecution with so 
much expedition, that we may suppose they that were Christ’s friends, and 
would have opposed this ery, were at the other end of the town, and knew 
nothing of the matter. Note, It has been the common artifice of Satan to put 
Christ and his religion into an ill name, and so to run them down. When once 
this sect, as they called it, comes to be “every where needy against,” though 
without cause, alten that is looked upon as eanse enough to eridenin it. But 
Jet us juage of persons and things by their werits, and tre ¢tandard of God’s 


out hastily; others support our common version, and some adopt 
the Syriac rendering, which is also that of the Vulgate. Some think 
the word means that Peter cast his eyes upon the Lord at the 
moment, and others that “he interrupted,” as it were, the crowing 
of the cock. On the whole, we prefer the opinion that the word 
refers to Peter’s hasty departure. : 
xv. 1. “The whole council” is the entire Sanhedrim of seventy« 
one members, all of whom had to be present on certain occasions. 
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word, and not prejudge by common fame and the cry of the country. 2. It 
Pp induce him to condemn Christ to please the people, and indeed for fear 
of displeasing them. ‘Though he was not so weak as to be governed by their 
Opinion to believe him guilty, yet he was so wicked as to be swayed by their 
outrage to condemn him, though he believed him innocent; induced thereunto 
by reasons of state, and the wisdom of this world. Our Lord Jesus dying as a 
sacrifice for the sins of many, he fell a sacrifice to the rage of many. 


15 And so Pilate, willing to content the people, 
released Barabbas unto them, and delivered Jesus, 
when he had seourged fim, to be crucified. 16 And 
the soldiers led him away into the hall, called Pree- 
torium ; and they call together the whole band. 17 


And they clothed him with purple, and platted a 


SYRIAN ROYAL ROBE AND CROWR. 


crown of thorns, and put it about his dead, 18 And 


began to salute him, Hail, King of the Jews! 19 
And they smote him on the head with a reed, and 
did spit upon him, and bowing their knees wor- 
shipped him. 20 And when they had mocked him, 
they took eff the purple from him, and put his own 
clothes on him, and led him out to crucify him. 21 
And they compel one Simon a Cyrenian, who passed 
by, coming out of the country, the father of Alex- 


ander and Rufus, to bear his cross. 


Here, First. Pilate, to gratify the Jews’ malice, delivers Christ to be cruci- 
fied, ver. 15. ‘‘ Wiliing to content the people,” ‘to do enough’ for them, so the 
word is, and make them easy, that he might keep them quiet, he released Bar- 
abbas unto them, that was the scandal and plague of their nation, and delivered 
Jesus to be crucified, who was the glory and blessing of their nation, Though 
he had scourged him before, hoping that would content them, and then not ! 
designing to crucify him, yet he went on to that; for he that could persuade 
himself to chastise one that was innocent, Lu. xxiii. 16, no wonder he could by 
degrees persuade himself to crucify him. . 

hrist was crucified, for that was, 1. A bloody death; and without blood no 
remission, /eb. ix. 22. “The blood is the life,” Gen. ix. 4; it is the vehicle of | 
the animal spirits, which connect the soul and body, so that the exhausting of 
the blood is the exhausting of the life. Christ was to lay down his life for us, 
and therefore shed his blood. Blood made atonement for the soul, Lev. xvii. 11; 
and therefore in every sacrifice of propitiation, special order was given for the 
pouring out of the blood, and the sprinkling of that before the Lord: now that 
Christ might answer all these types, he shed his blood. 2. It was a painful 
death; the pains were exquisite and acute, for death made its assaults upon the 
vitals by the exterior parts, which are quickest of sense. Christ died so that he 
might feel himself die, because he was to be both the priest and the sacrifice; ' 
so as that he might be active in dying, because he was to “make his soul an | 
offering for sin.” Tully calls crucifixion, teterrimum supplicium,— a most tre- | 
mendous punishment,’ Christ would meet death in its greatest terror, and so 
conquer it. 3. It was a shameful death; the death of slaves and the vilest | 
malefactors; so it was accounted among the Romans; the cross and the 
shame are put together. God having been injured in his , 
man, it is in his honour that Christ makes him satisfaction, not only by denying 
himself in, and divesting himself of, the honours due to his Divine nature for 
a time, but by submitting to the greatest reproach and ignominy the human 
nature was capable of being loaded with. Yet this was not the worst. 4. It 
was a cursed death; thus it was branded by the Jewish law, Deu. xxi. 23, “‘ He 
that is han 
pleasure. 


ed is accursed of God;” is under a particular mark of God’s dis- | 
ft was the death that Saul’s sons were put to, when the guilt of their | 


| 


honour by the sin of | 


xv. 5. For “yet answered nothing” we may translate “no 


longer answered anything.” Jesus had already made one reply 


(verse 2). E 
-* xy. 6. The words rendered “at that feast” rather mean “ during 
the feast,” or, more precisely, “during a feast.’ Hence the 
Syriac and Arabic versions .have “at every feast,” which is the 
view of Beza. Lightfoot, however, objects, and says it was only at 


the Passover. 
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father’s bloody house was to be expiated, 2 Sam. xx1. 6; Haman and his sons 
were hanged, Lt. vii. 10; ix. 13. We do not read of any of the prophets of the 
Old Testament that were hanged; but now Christ has submitted to be hanged 


upon a tree, the reproach and curse of that kind ef deat is quite rolled away, 
so that it ought not to be any hindrance to the comfort of those who die either 
innocently or penitently, nor any diminution from, but rather an addition to, 


the glory of those who die martyrs for Christ, to be, as he was, hanged upon 
a tree. 

Secondly. Pilate, to gratify the gay humour of his Roman soldiers, delivered 
him to them to be abused and spitefully treated, while they were preparing for 
the execution. They called together the whole regiment that was then in 
waiting, and they went into an inner hall, where they igncminiously abused our 
Lord Jesus as a King, just as, in the high priest’s hall, his servants had igno- 
miniously abused him as a Prophet and Saviour. 1. 
of purple or scarlet? “They clothed him with purple.” ‘This abuse done to 
Christ in his apparel should be an intimation to Christians not to make the 
putting on of apparel their adorning, 1 Pet. iii. 4. Shall a purp’e or scarlet 
robe be matter of pride to a Christian, which was matter of reproach and shame 
to Christ? 2. Do kings wear crowns? They “ platted a crown of thorns, and 
put it on his head.” A crown of straw or rushes would have been banter 
enough, but this was pain also. He wore the crown of thorns which we had 
deserved, that we might wear the crown of glory which he merited. Let us be 
taught by these thorns, as Gideon taught the men of Succoth, to nate sin, and 
be uneasy under it, and to be in love with Jesus Christ, who is here a lily 
among thorns. If we be at any time afflicted with “a thorn in the flesh,” let it 
be our comfort that our great High Priest is touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, having himself known what thorns in the flesh meant. 3. Are kings 
attended with the acclamations of their subjects? ‘ O king, live for ever!’ that 
also is mimicked; they saluted him with, ‘Hail, King of the Jews;” such a 
dee and such a people, even good enough for one another. 4. Kings use to 

ave sceptres put into their hand, marks of dominion, as the crown is of dignity; 
and to resemble that they put a reed in his right hand. ‘hose who despise ‘tie 
authority of the Lord Jesus, as not to be observed and obeyed, that regard not 
either the precepts of his word or the threatenings of his wrath, do in effect put 
a reed in his hand; nay, and, as these here, smite him on the head with it; such 
is the indignity they do him. 5. Subjects, when they sware allegiance, were 
wont to kiss their sovereign; and this they offered to do, but instead of that 
spit upon him. 6. Kings used to be addressed upon the knee, and this also 
they brought into the jest; they bowed the knee and en ed him; this 
they did in scorn, to make themselves and one another laugh. Ve were by sin 
become liable to everlasting shame and contempt, to deliver us from which our 
Lord Jesus submitted to this shame and contempt for us, He was thus mocked, 
not in his own clothes, but in another’s, to signify that he suffered not for his 
own sin; the erime was ours, the shame his. Those who pretend subjection to 
Christ, but at the same time give themselves up to the service of the world and 
the flesh, do in effect the same that they did who bowed the knee to him in 
mockery, and abused him with, “ Hail, King of the Jews;” when they said, “ We 
have no king but Cesar.” Those that bow the knee to Christ, but do not bow 
the soul, that “ draw nigh to him with their mouths, and honour him with their 
lips, but their hearts are far from him,” put the same affront upon him that 
these here did. * i 
_ Thirdly. The soldiers, at the hour appointed, led him away from Pilate’s 
judgment hall to the place of execution, ver. 20, as a sheep to the slaughter ; 
“he was led forth with the workers of iniquity,” though he did no sin. But lest 
his death under the load of his cross, which he was to carry, should prevent the 
farther cruelties they intended, they compelled one Simon of Cyrene to carry 
his cross for him: he “ passed by, coming out of the country,” or out of the 
fields, not thinking of any such matter. Note, We must not think it strange, if 
crosses come upon us suddenly, and we be surprised by them. The cross was 
a very troublesome, unwieldy load, but he that carried it a few minutes had the 
honour to have his name upon record in the book of God, though otherwise an 
obscure person; so that wherever this Gospel is preached. there shall this be 
told for a memorial of him; so, though “no affliction,” no cross, “ for the present 
seemeth to bejoyous, but grievous,” yet afterwards it yields “ a crown of glory” 
to them that are exercised thereby. 


22 And they bring him unto the place Golgotha, 
which is, being interpreted, The place of a skull. 
23 And they gave him to drink wine mingled with 
myrrh: but he received 2 not. 24 And when they 
had crucified him, they parted his garments, casting 
lots upon them, what every man should take. 25 
And it was the third hour, and they crucified him. 
26 And the superscription of his accusation was 


written over, THE KING OF THE JEWS. 27 


Do kings use to wear robes 


) 


And with lim they crucify two thieves; the one on 
his right hand, and the other on his left. 28 And 
the scripture was fulfilled, which saith, And he was 
numbered with the transgressors. 29 And _ they 
that passed by railed on him, wagging their heads, 
and saying, Ah, thou that destroyest the temple, 
and buildest 2 in three days, 30 Save tlryself, and 
come down from the cross. 381 Likewise also the 
chief priests mocking said among themselves with 
the scribes, He saved others; himself he cannot save. 
32 Let Christ the King of Israel descend now from 


| that were crucified with him reviled him. 


oO i 
And they 


the cross, that we may see and believe. 


xv. 7. The details which Mark introduces respecting Barabbas 
show why Matthew calis him a notable prisoner. He was in 
prison along with his fellow-insurgents, who had committed 
murder; but of the sedition in which he was implicated we have 
no full account. But see Luke xxiii. 19. 

xv. 8. This verse, which states a fact peculiar to Mark, shows 
that the governor had been in the habit of freeing prisoners at 
their request on certain occasions. While they rejected Jesus very 
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We have here the erncifixion of our Lord Jesus. 

First. The place where he was crucitied; it was called Golgotha, ‘the place 
of a skull;’ some think, because of the heads of malefactors that were there 
cut off: it was the common place of execution, as Tyburn: for he was in all 
respects numbered with the transgressors. 1 know not how to give any credit 
to it, but divers of the ancients mention it as a current tradition, that in this 
place our first father, Adam, was buried; and they think it highly congruous 
that there Christ should be crucified: “ foras in Adam all die, so in Christ shal! 
all be made alive.” Tertullian, Origen, Chrysostom, and Epiphanius (great 
names) take notice of it; nay, Cyprian adds, creditur a pits,—‘ many good 
people believe’ that the blood of Christ crucified did trickle down upon the 
auull of Adam, who was buried in the same place. Something more credible 
is the tradition that this mount Calvary was “that mountain in the land of 
Moriah” (and the land of Moriah it is certain it was, for so the country about 
Jerusalem was called,) on which Isaac was to be offered, and the ram was 
offered instead of him; and then Abraham had _ an eye to this day of Christ, 
when he called the place “ Jehovah-jireh, the Lord will provide,” expecting 
that so it would be seen in the mount of the Lord. 

Secondly. The time when he was crucified; it was the third hour, ver. 25. 
He was brought before Pilate about the sixth hour, Jno. xix. 14, according to 
the Roman way of reckoning, which John useth, with which ours at this day 
agrees, that is, at six o’clock in the morning ; and then at the third hour, accord- 
ing to the Jews’ way of reckoning, that is, about nine of the clock in the 
morning, or soon after, they nailed him to the cross. Dr. Lightfoot thinks the 
third hour is here mentioned to intimate an_aggravation of the wickedness of 
the priests, that they were here prosecuting Christ to the death, though it was 
after the third hour, when they ought to fase been attending the service of 
the temple, and offering the peace offerings, it being the first day of the feast 
of unleavened bread, when there was to be a holy convocation. At that very 
time, when they should have been, according to the duty of their place, pre- 
siding in the public devotions, were they here venting their malice against the 
Lord Jesus; yet these were the men that seemed so zealous for the temple, 
and condemned Christ for speaking against it. Note, There are many who 
pretend to be for the church, who yet care not how seldom they go to church. 

Yhirdly. The indignities that were done him when he was nailed to the 
cross; as if that sanor been ignominious enough, they added several things 
to the ignominy of it. 

1. It being the custom to give wine to persons that were to be put to death, 
they mingled his with myrrh, which was bitter, and made it nauseous; he 
tasted it, but would not drink it; was willing to admit the bitterness of it, but 
not the benefit of it. 

2. The garments of those that were crucified being, as with us, the execu- 
tioners’ fee, the soldiers cast lots upon his garments, ver. 24, threw dice (as 
our soldiers used to do upon a drum-head) for them: so making themselves 
merry with his misery, and sitting at their sport while he was hanging in 
pain. 

3. They set a superscription over his head, by which they intended to 
reproach him, but really did him both justice and honour, ‘ The King of the 
Jews,” ver. 26. Here was no crime alleged, but his sovereignty owned. Per- 
haps Pilate meant to cast disgrace upon Christ, as a baftied king, or upon the 
Jews, who, by their importunity, had forced him, against his conscience, to 
condemn Christ, as a people that deserved no better a king than he seemed to 
be. However, God intended it to be the proclaiming even of Christ upon the 
cross the King of Israel; though Pilate knew not what he wrote, no more 
than Caiaphas what he said, Jno. xi. 51. Christ crucified is King of his church, 
his spiritual Israel; and even then, when he hung on the cross, he was like 
a king conquering his and his people’s enemies, and triumphing over them, 

Jol. it. 15. ow he was writing his laws in his own blood, and preparing his 
favours for his subjects. Whenever we look unto Christ crucified we must 
remember the inscription over his head, that he is a king, and must give up 
ourselves to be his subjects, as Israelites indeed. - 

4. They crucified two thieves with him, “one on his right hand, the other on 
his left,” and he in the midst, as the worst of the three, ver. 27; so great a degree 
of dishonour did they hereby intend him. And no doubt it gave him disturbance 
too. Some that have been imprisoned in the common iails for the testimony of 
Jesus, have complained of the company of cursing, swearing prisoners, more 
than of any other of the grievances of their prison. Now in the midst of such 
our Lord Jesus was crucified. While he lived he had, as there was occasion, 
associated with sinners to do them good; and now, when he died, he was, for 
the same purpose, Joined with them; for he came into the world, and went out 
of it, to save sinners, even the chief. But this evangelist takes particular notice 
of the fulfilling of the Scriptures in it, ver 28. In that famous prediction of 
Christ’s sufferings, Zsa. liii. 12, it was foretold that he should be “numbered 
with the transgressors,” because he was mide sin for us. 

5. The spectators, that is, the generality of them, instead of condoling his 
misery, added to it, by insulting over him. Surely never was such an instance 
of barbarous inhumanity towards the vilest malefaotors but thus the devil 
shewed the utmost rage against him, and thus he submitted to the greatest 
dishionours that could be done him. 

Ist. Even “they that passed by,” that were no way concerned, yet “railed on 
him,” ver. 29. If their Wearts were so hardened that their compassions were 
not moved with such a spectacle, yet they should have thought it enough to 
have their curiosity gratified, but that will not serve; as if they were not only 
divested of all humanity, but were devils in human shape, they taunted him, 
and expressed themselves with the utmost detestation of him, and indignation 
at him, and shot thick at him their arrows, even bitter words. The chief 
priests, no doubt, put these sarcasms into their mouths: “ Thou that destroyest 
the temple, and buildest it in three days, now,” if thou canst, “save thyself, 
and come down from the cross.” They triumph as if, now they had got him to 
the cross, there were no danger of his destroying the temple; whereas the 
temple of which he spoke he was now destroying, and did within three days 
build it up; andthe temple of which they spake he did, by men that were 
his sword and his _ hand, destroy not many years after. When secure sinners 
think the danger is over, it is then most ready to seize them: the day of the 
Lord comes as a thief upon those that deny his coming, and say, ‘ Where is 
the promise of it?” much more upon those that defy his coming, and say, “ Let 
him make speed, and hasten his work.” 

2nd. Even the chief priests, who, being taken from among men, and ordained 
for men, should have compassion even on those that are out of the way, should 
be tender of those that are suffering and dying, Heb. v. 1,2; yet they poured 
vinegar instead of oil into hrs wounds, they falied to the grief of him whom 
God had smitten, Ps. lxix. 26; they mocked him; they said, “ He saved others,” 
healed and helped them, but now it appears it was not by his own power, 
for “himself he cannot save.” They challenge him to come down from the cross 
if he could, ver. 32. Let them but see that, and they would believe; whereas 
they would not believe when he gave them a more convincing sign than that, 
when he came up from the grave. These chief priests, one would think, might 
now have found thetuselves other work to do: if they would not go to do 
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their duty in the temple, yet they might have been employed in an office not 
foreign to their profession; though they would not offer any counsel or com- 
fort to the Lord Jesus, yet they might have given some help to the thieves in 
their Bris moments; (the monks and priests in popish countries are very 
otlicious about criminals broken upon the wheel, a death much like that of the 
cross ;) but they did not think that their business. 

3rd. Even they that were crucified with him reyiled him, ver. 32; one of them 
did, so wretchedly was his heart hardened even in the depth of misery, and at 
the door of eternity. 


33 And when the sixth hour was come, there 
was darkness over the whole land until the ninth 
hour. 384 And at the ninth hour Jesus eried with 
a loud voice, saying, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ? 
which is, being interpreted, My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me? 85 And some of them that 
stood by, when they heard 2, said, Behold, he calleth 
36 And one ran and filled a spunge full of 


vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to drink, 
saying, Let alone; let us see whether Elias will come 


God. 


ver. 34. 
| Christ was under when he was making it an offering for sin. 


to take him down. 87 And Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, and gave up the ghost. 388 And the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom. 389 And when the centurion, which stood 
over against him, saw that he so cried out, and gave 
up the ghost, he said, Truly this man was the Son of 
40 There were also women looking on afar 
off: among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mar 
the mother of James the less and of Joses, and Sa- 
lome; 41 (Who also, when he was in Galilee, 
followed him, and ministered unto him ;) and many 
other women which came up with him unto Jeru- 
salem. 


Here we have an account of Christ’s dying, how his enemies abused him, 
and God honoured him at his death. 

First. There was a thick “darkness over the whole land” (some think over 
the whole earth) for three hours, from noon till three of the clock. Now the 
Scripture was fulfilled, Am. viii. 9: “I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 
and will darken the earth in the clear day ;” and Jer. xv. 9, “ Her sun is gone 
down while it was Med day.” The Jews had often demanded of Christ a 
sign from heaven; and now they had one, but such a one as signified the blind- 
ing of their eyes. It was a sign of the darkness that was come, and coming, 
upon the Jewish church and nation. They were doing their utmost to extin-- 
guish the Sun of Righteousness, which was now setting, and the rising again 
of which they would never own; and what then might be expected among 
them but a worse than Egyptian darkness? This intimated to them that the 
things which belonged to their peace were now hid from their eyes, and 
that the day of the Lord was at hand, which should be to them a “ day of 
darkness and gloominess,” Joel ii. 1,2. It was the power of darkness they 
were now under, the works of darkness they were now doing, and such as 
this should their doom justly be who “loved darkness rather than light.” 

Secondly. Towards the close of this darkness our Lord Jesus, in the agon 
of his soul, cried out, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
The darkness signified the present cloud which the human soul of 

as Mr. Fox, in 
his Acts and Monuments, vol. iii. p. 160, tells of oue Mr. Hunter, a martyr in 
ueen Mary’s time, that, being fastened to the stake to be burnt, he put up 
this short prayer, ‘Son of God, shine upon me;’ and immediately the sun in 
the firmament shone out of a dark cloud so full in his face, that he was forced 
to look another way, which was very comfortable to him. But our Lerd 
Jesus, on the contrary, was denied the light of the sun when he was in his 
sufferings, to signify the withdrawing of the light of God’s countenance; and 
this he ponipisnce of more than any thing: he did not complain of his dis- 
ciples’ forsaking him, but of his Father's; 1. Because this wounded his spirit + 
and that is a thing hard to bear, Pr. xviii. 14. This brought the waters into 
his soul, Ps. lxix. 1—3. 2. Because in this especially he was made sin for us; 
our iniquities had deserved indignation and wrath upon the soul, Rom. ii. 73 
and therefore Christ, being made a sacrifice, underwent as much of it as he 
was capable of; and it could not but bear hard indeed upon him who had lain 
in the besom of the Father from eternity, and was always his delight. These 
symptoms of Divine wrath which Christ was under in his sufferings, were like 
that fire from heaven, which had been sent sometimes in extraordinary cases, to 
consume the sacrifices, as Lev, ix. 24; 2 Chr. vii. 1; 1 Kin. xviii. 38; and it was 
always a token of God’s acceptance: the fire that should have fallen upon tie 
sinner, if God had not been pacified, fell upon the sacrifice, as a token that he 
was so; therefore it now fell upon Christ, and extorted from him this loud and 
bitter cry, When Paul was to be offered as a sacrifice for the service of saints, 
he could joy and rejoice, Phil. ii. 17; but it is another thing to be offered as a 
sacrifice for the sins of sinners. Now at the sixth hour, and so to the ninth, 
the sun was darkened by an extraordinary eclipse; and if it be true, as some 
astronomers compute, that in the evening of this day on which Christ died 
there was an eclipse of the moon that was natural and expected, in which 
seven digits of the moon were darkened, and it continued trom five oclock 
till seven, it is remarkable, and yet farther significant of the darkness of the 
time that then was; when the sun shall be darkened, the mown uiso shall not 
give her light. 


much on the plea of loyalty, they selected the representative of 
disloyalty and disorder. 

xv. 16. “The hall, which is the pretorium,’’ as the Greek has 
it, was an open court. In Matt. xxvii. 27 the word “pretorium”’ 
is translated “the common hall.” The word “pretorium”’ is 
commonly used of the palace at Jerusalem, where the Roman 
procurators resided when they visited Jerusalem, but here it is 


best understood of that court of the palace where the procurator’s 
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guards were stationed when on duty. When the word refers to 
other cities, it is, of course, with a different application (Acts 
xxiii. 35, Phil. i. 13). 

xv. 17. What Matthew calls “scarlet”? Mark here calls “purple.” 
The vague use of certain words is common, and causes no difficulty. 

xv. 21. The fact that this Simon was a Cyrenian is observed by 
Luke, Cyrene was in Northern Africa, and much frequented by Jews. 
Tbis Simon was most probably a Jew, as his name suggests. For other 
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Thirdly. Christ’s prayer was bantered by them that stood by, ver. 35, 36. 
Because ts cried, “ Ili, Eli,” or, as Mark has it, according to the Syriac dialect, 
* Eloi, Eloi,” they said, “ He calls for Elias,” though they knew very well what 
he said, and what it signified, “ My God, my God.” Thus did they represent 
him as praying to saints, either because he had abandoned God, or God had 
abandoned him; and hereby they would make him more and more odious to 
the people. One of them fiiled a sponge with vinegar, and reached it up to 
him upon a reed; let him cool his mouth with that, it was drink good enough 
for him, ver. 36. This was intended for a farther affront and abuse to him; 
and whoever it was that checked him who did it, did but add to the reproach ; 
“Let him alone,” he has called for Elias; “let us see whether Elias will 
come to take him down;” and if not, we may conclude that he also hath 
abandoned him. 

Fourthly. Christ did again “cry with a loud voice,” and so “gave up the 
ghost,” ver. 37. He was now commending his soul into his Father’s hands; 
and though God is not moved with any bodily exercise, yet this loud voice 
signified that great strength and ardency of affection wherewith he did it, to 
teach us, in every thing wherein we have to do with God, to put forth our 
utmost vigour, and to perform all the duties of religion, particularly that of 
self-resignation, with our whole heart and our whole soul; and then, though 
Hie et fails, that we cannot cry with a loud voice, as Christ did, yet if God be 
the strength of the heart, that will not fail. Christ was really and truly dead, 
for he gave up the ghost; his human soul departed to the world of spirits, and 
left his body a breathless clod of eee 

Fifthly. Just at that instant that Christ died upon mount Calvary, ‘the veil 
of the temple was rent in twain, from the top to the bottom,” ver. 38. This 
spoke a great deal, 1. Of terror to the unbelieving Jews, for it was a presage 
of the utter destruction of their church and nation, which followed not long 
after; it was like the cutting asunder of the staff of beauty, for this veil was 
exceeding splendid and glorious, Hz. xxvi. 31; and that was done at the same 
time when they gave for his price “thirty pieces of silver,” Zec. xi. 10, 12, to 
“break the covenant which he had made with that people.” Now it was time 
to cry, “ Ichabod, the glory is departed from Israel.” Some think that story 
which Josephus relates of the temple door opening of his own accord with that 
voice, ‘ Let us depart hence,’ some years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
is the same with this here; but that is not probable: however this had the 
same signification, according to that, Hos. v. 14, “I will tear and go away.” 
2. [t speaks a deal of comfort to all believing Christians, for it signified the 
consecrating and laying open to us “anew and living way into the Holiest by 
the blood of Jesus.” 

Sixthly. The centurion who commanded that detachment which had the 
oversight of the execution was convinced, and confessed that this Jesus was 
the Son of God, ver. 39. One thing that satisfied him was, “that he so cried 
out and gave up the ghost.” That one who was mee to give up the ghost 
should be able to cry out so was very surprising. Of all the sad spectacles 
of this kind, he never observed the like; and that one who had strength to 
cry so loud, should yet immediately give up the ghost, this also made him 
wonder, and he said, to the honour of Christ, and the shame of those who abused 
him, “Truly this man was the Son of God.” But what reason had he to say so? 
J answer, |. He had reason to oy that he suffered unjustly, and had a great 

‘deal of wrong done him. Note, He suffered for saying he was the Son of God; 
and it was true he did say so, so that if he suffered unjustly, as it was plain 
by all the circumstances of his sufferings he did, then what he said was true, 
and he wus indeed the Son of God. 2. He had reason to say that he was a 
favourite of Heaven, and one for whom the ae Power was particularly 
engaged, seeing now Heaven did him honour at his death, and frowned upon 
his persecutors. ‘Surely,’ thinks he, ‘this must be some Divine person, highly 
beloved of God.’ This he ex resseth by such words as speak his eternal gene- 
ration as God, and his special designation to the office of Mediator, though he 
meant not so. Our Lord Jesus, even in the depth of his sufferings and humilia- 
tion, was the Son of God, and was declared to be so with power. 

Seventhly. There were some of his friends, the good women especially, that 
attended him, ver. 40, 41: “ There were women looking on afar off.” The men 
durst not be seen at all, the mob was so very outrageous: Currenti cede furori, 
—‘ Give way to the raging torrent,’ they thought was good counsel now. The 
women durst not come near; but stood at a distance, overwhelmed with grief. 
Some of these women are here named: Mary Magdalene was one; she had 
been his patient, and owed all her comfort to his power and goodness, which 
rescued her out of the possession of seven devils, in gratitude for which she 
thought she could never do enough for him. “ Mary the mother of James the 
little,” Jacubus Parvus, so the word is; probably he was so called because he 
was like Zaccheus, little of stature. This Mary was the wife of Cleophas, or 
Alpheus, and sister to the Virgin Mary. ‘These women had followed Christ 
from Galilee, though they were not required to attend the feast, as the males 
were; but it is likely they came in expectation that his temporal kingdom 
would now shortly be set up, and big with hopes of preferment for themselves 
and their relations under him. It is plain the mother of Zebedee’s children 
was so, Mat. xx. 21. And now to see Him upon a cross whom they thought 
to have seen upon a throne, could not but be a great balk to them. Note, 
Those that follow, Christ in expectation of great things in this world by him, 
and by the profession of his religion, may probably live to see themselves sadly 
disappointed. 


42 And now when tlie even was come, because 
it was the preparation, that is, the day before the 
sabbath, 43 Joseph of Arimathea, an honourable 
counsellor, which also waited for the kingdom of 
God, came, and went in boldly unto Pilate, and 
craved the body of Jesus. 44 And Pilate mar- 
velled if he were already dead: and calling wnto 
fim the centurion, he asked him whether he had 
been any while dead. 45 And when he knew zt 
of the centurion, he gave the body to Joseph. 46 
And he bought fine linen, and took him down, and 
wrapped hin in the linen, and laid him in a sepulechre 
which was hewn out of a rock, and rolled a stone 


references to Cyrene and Cyrenians, see Acts ii. 10, vi. 9, xi. 20, 
xiii. 1. ‘The names of both Alexander and Rufus occur elsewhere in 
the New Testament, as in Acts xix. 33, Rom. xvi. 13, but whether 
the persons here named is unknown. From the way in which Mark 
mentions them, they seem to have been persons of some consideration, 
perhaps as disciples of Christ. — 
xv. 25. We cannot agree with those who say that this “third 
hour” is inconsistent with John xix, 14, where the “sixth hour” i 
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| Magdalene and Mary the mother 
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47 And Mary 


unto the door of the sepulchre. 1 
of Joses beheld 


where he was laid. 


We are here attending the funeral of our Lord Jesus—a solemn, mournful 
funeral; O that we may by grace be planted in the likeness of it! Observe, 

First. How the body of Christ was begged. It was, as the dead bodies of 
malefactors use to be, at the disposal of the government. ‘Those that hurried 


| him to the cross designed he should make “his grave with the wicked,’ but 


| the preparation, that is, the day before the sabbath,” ver. 42. 


| tables for the splendid and joyful solemnizing of the sabbath day. 


God designed he should make it “ with the rich,” Zsa. liii. 9, and so he did. 
We are here told, 

1. When the body of Christ was begged, in order to its being buried, and 
why such haste was made with the funeral: “the even was come,” and “it was 
The Jews were 
more strict in the observation of the sabbath than of any other feast; and 
therefore, though this aay was itself a feast-day, yet they observed it more 
religiously as the eve of the sabbath, when they prepared their homes and 

ote, The 
day before the sabbath should be a day of preparation for the sabbath, not of, 
our houses and tables, but of our hearts, which, as much as possible, should be 
freed from the cares and business of the world, and fixed and put in frame for 
the service and enjoyment of God. Such work is to be done, and such advan- 
tages gained, on the sabbath day, that it is requisite we should get ready for it 
a day before; nay, the whole week should be divided between the improve- 
ment of the foregoing sabbath, and the preparation for the following sabbath. 

2. Who it was that begged the body, and took care for the decent interment 


| of it: it was “ Joseph of Arimathea,” who is here called “an honourable coun- 


sellor,” ver. 43; a person of character and distinction, and in an office of publie 
trust ; some think in the state, and that he was one of Pilate’s privy council; 
his post rather seems to have been in the church; he was one of the great 
Sanhedrim of the Jews, or one of the high priest’s council. He was evoyjpwr 
Bovred’m™ms, a counsellor that carried himself in his place as did become him. 


| Those are truly honourable, and those only, in places of power and trust, that 


make conscience of their duty, and whose deportment is agreeable to their 
preferment. But here is a more shining character put upon him; he was one 
that “waited for the kingdom of God,” the kingdom of grace on earth, and of 

lory in heaven; the kingdom of the Messiah. Note, Those who wait for the 
kingdom of God, and hope for an interest in the privileges of it, must shew 
it by their forwardness to own Christ’s cause and interest, even then when it 
seems to be crushed and run down. Observe, Even among the honourable 
counsellors there were some, there was one at least, that waited for the king- 
dom of God, whose faith will condemn the unbelief of all the rest. ‘This man 
God raised up for this necessary service, when none of Christ's disciples could 
or durst undertake it, having neither purse, nor interest, nor courage for it. 
Joseph “‘ went in boldly unto Pilate;” though he knew how muchit would affront 
the chief priests, who had loaded him with so much reproach, to see any honour 
done him, yet he put on courage; perhaps at first he was a little atraid, but 
ToAn Haas, * taking heart on it,’ he determined to shew this respect to the remains 
of the Lord Jesus, let the worst come to the worst. 

3. What a surprise it was to Pilate to hear that he was dead, perhaps expect - 
ing that he would have saved himself, and come down from the cross; espe- 
cially that he was already dead; that one who seemed to have a more than 
ordinary vigour should so soon yield to death. Every circumstance of Christ’s 
dying was marvellous, for, from first to last, his name was called Wonderiui. 
Pilate doubted (so some understand it) whether he were yet dead or not, fearin 
lest he should be imposed upon, and the body should be taken down alive, an 
recovered; whereas the sentence was, as with us, to hang till the body be dead. 
He therefore called the centurion, his own officer, and asked him “ whether 
he had been any while dead,” ver. 44. Whether it was so long since they 
perceived any sign of life in him, any breath or motion, that they might con- 
elude he was dead, past recall. ‘The centurion could assure him of this, for he 
had particularly observed how he gave up the ghost, ver. 39. There was a 
special providence in it, that Pilate should be so strict in examining this, that 
there might be no pretence to say he was buried alive, and so to take away the 
truth of his resurrection ; and so fully was this determined, that that objection 
was never started. ‘Thus the truth of Christ gains confirmation sometimes 
even from the enemies of it. 

Secondly. How the body of Christ was buried. Pilate gave Joseph leave to take 
down the body, and do what he pleased with it. It was a wonder the chief 
priests were not too quick for him, and had not first begged the body of Pilate, 
to expose it, and drag it about the streets; but that remainder of their wrath 
did God restrain, and gave that invaluable prize to Joseph, who knew how to 
value it; and the hearts of the priests were so influenced that they did not 
oppose it: Sit divus modo non sit vivus,— We care not for his being adored, 
provided he be not revived.’ 

1. Joseph “ bought fine linen” to wrap the body in, though in such a case, 
old linen, that had been worn, might have been thought sufhicient. In paying 
respects to Christ, it becomes us to be generous, and to serve him with the best 
that can be got, not with that which can be got at the best hand. 

2. He idol down the body, mangled and macerated as it was, “ and wrapped 
him in the linen,” as a treasure of great worth. QOur Lord Jesus hath com- 
manded himself to be delivered to us, sacramentally, in the ordinance of the 
Lord’s supper, which we should receive in such a manner as may best express 
our love to Him who loved us and died for us. 

3. He “laid it in a sepulchre” of his own, in a private place. We sometimes 
find it spoken of in the story of the kings of Judah, as a slur upon the memory 
of the wicked kings, that they were not buried in the sepulchres of the kings ; 
our Lord Jesus, though he did no evil, but much good, and to him was given 
the throne of his father David, yet was buried in the graves of the common 
people ; for it was not in this world, but in the other, that his rest was glorious. 
This sepulchre belonged to Joseph. Abraham, when he had no other pos- 
session in the land of Canaan, yet had a burying-place; but Christ had not so 
much as that. This sepulchre was hewn out of a rock, for Christ died to make 
the grave a refuge and shelter to the saints; and, being hewn out of a rock, it 
isastrong refuge: “ O that thou wouldest hide mein the grave!” Christ him- 
self is a hiding-place to his people, that is, “as the shadow of a great rock.” 

4. He “rolled a stone to the door of the sepulchre,” for so the manner of the 
Jews was to bury. When Daniel was put into the lions’ den, a stone was laid 
to the mouth of it, to keep him in, as here to the door of Christ's sepulchre ; 
but neither of them could keep off the angels’ visits to the prisoners. 

5. Some of the good women attended the funeral, and “beheld where he was 
laid,” that they might come, after the sabbath, to anoint the dead body, because 
they had not time to do it now, When Moses, the mediator and lawgiver of 
the Jewish church, was buried, eare was taken that no man should know of his 
sepulehre, Deu. xxxiv. 6, because the respects of the people towards his person 
were to die with him; but when our great Mediator and Lawgiver was buried, 


mentioned as the time when Jesus was shown by Pilate. It is 
supposed by some that, according to John’s reckoning, Jesus was 
crucified much later than other evangelists say, because many things 
were done between Pilate’s consent to the crucifixion and the actual 
crucifixion. Three hours would not be too long for the intermediate 
transactions, and this would carry back the “sixth hour” of John to 
our six in the morning, or not much later. To all this there is an 
easy answer: during the summer *\stice, the sixth hour of the 
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re on notice was taken of his sepulchre, because he was to rise again; and 
the care taken of his body speaks the care which he himself will take con- 
verning his body the church; even then when it seems to be a dead body, 
and as a valley full of dry bones, it shall be preserved in order to a resur- 
rection; as shall also the A Rt bodies of the saints, with whose dust there is a 
covenant in force which shall not be forgotten. 

Our meditations on Christ’s burial should lead us to think of our own, and 
should help to make the grave familiar to us, and so to make that bed easy 
which we must shortly make in the darkness. Frequent thoughts of it would 
not only take of the dread and terror of it, but quicken us, since the graves 
are always ready for us, to get ready for the graves, Job xvii. 1 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In this chapter we have a short account of the resurrection and ascension of the Lord 
Jesus; and the joys and triumphs which it furnisheth all believers with, will be very 
acceptable to those who sympathized and suffered with Christ in the foregoing chapters. 
Here is, I. Christ’s resurrection notified by an angel to the women that came to the 
sepulchre to anoint him ver. 1—8. II. His appearance to Mary Magdalene, and the 
account she gave of it to the disciples, ver. 9—11. III. His appearance to the two dis- 
ciples going to Emmaus, and the report they made of it to their brethren, ver. 12, 13. 
IV. His appearance to the eleven, with the commission he gave them to set up his 
kingdom in the world, and full instructions and credentials in order thereunto, 
ver. 14—18. V. His ascension into heaven, and the apostles’ close application to 
their work, and God's owning them in it, ver. 19, 20. 


ND when the sabbath was past, 
Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James, and Salome, 
had bought sweet spices, that 
2 they might come and anoint 
=f) him, 2 And very early in the 
SAN morning the first day of the 
—W/ J (week, they came unto the se- 

er ae y pulchire at the rising of the sun. 
3 And they said among themselves, Who shall roll 
us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? 
4 And when they looked, they saw that the stone 
was rolled away: for it was very great. 5 And 
entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man 
sitting on the right side, clothed in a long white 
garment; and they were affrighted. 6 And he 
saith unto them, Be not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus 
of Nazareth, which was crucified: he is risen; he is 
not here: behold the place where they laid him. 
7 But go your way, tell his disciples and Peter that 
he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see 
him, as he said unto you. 8 And they went out 
quickly, and fled from the sepulchre ; for they trem- 
bled and were amazed: neither said they any thing 
to any man ; for they were afraid. 


Never was there such a sabbath since the sabbath was first instituted as 
this was, which the first words of this chapter tell us was now past; during all 
this sabbath our Lord Jesus lay in the grave. It was to him a sabbath of rest, 
but a silent sabbath; it was to his disciples a melancholy sabbath, spent in 
tears and fears. Never were the sabbath services in the temple such an 
abomination to God, though they had been often so, asethey were now, 
when the chief priests that presided in them had their hands full of blood, the 
blood of Christ. Well, this sabbath is over, and the first day of the week is 
the first day of anew world. We have here, 

First. The affectionate visit which the good women that had attended Christ 
now made to his sepulchre, not a superstitious one, but a pious one. They set 
out from their lodgings “very early in the morning,” at break of day, or sooner; 
but either they had a long walk, or met with some hindrance, so that 1t was 
sunrising by that time they got to the sepulchre. They “had bought sweet 
spices” too, and came not only to bedew the dead body with their tears, for 
nothing could more renew their grief than this, but to perfume it with their 
spices, ver. 1. Nicodemus had bought a very large quantity of dry spices, 
myrrh and aloes, which served to dry the wounds, and dry up the blood, 
Jno. xix. 39; but these good women did not think that enough, they bought 
spices, perhaps of another kind, some perfumed oils, to anoint him. Note, The 
respects which others have shewed to Christ’s name should not hinder us from 
shewing our respects to it. . 

Secondly. The care they were in about the rolling away of the stone, and the 
superseding of that care, ver. 3,4. ‘They said among themselves,” as they 
were coming along, and now drew near the sepulchre, “ Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre? for it was very great,” 
more than they with their united strength could move. They should have 
thought of this before they came out, and then discretion would have bade them 
not go, unless they had those to go with them who could do it. And there was 
another difficulty, much greater than this, to be got over, which they knew 
nothing of, to wit, a guard of soldiers, set to keep the sepulchre, who, had 
they come before they were frightened away, would have frightened them 
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_ cross spoken of. 


_ triumph, but not for trembling, ver. 6. 


‘ confounded, ought to be comforted. “ Ye see 
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away. But thelr gracious love to Christ carried them to the sepulchre; and 
see how by that time they came thither both those difficulties were removed, 
both the stone, which they knew of, and the guard, which they knew not of, 
“They saw that the stone was rolled away,” which was the first thing that 
amazed them. Note, They who are carried by a holy zeal to seek Christ 
diligently, will find the difficulties that lie in their way strangely to vanish, 
and themselves helped over them beyond their expectation. 

Thirdly. The assurance that was given them, by an angel, that the Lord Jesns 
was risen from the dead, and had taken leave of his sepulchre, and had left him 
there to tell those so who came thither to inquire after him. 

1. They entered “into the sepulchre,” at least a little way in, and saw the 
body of Jesus was not there where they left it the other night. He who by his 
death undertook to pay our debt, in his resurrection took out our acquittance, 
for it was his discharge out of prison, and it was a fair and legal discharge, by~ 
which it appeared that his satisfaction was accepted to all the purposes for 
which it was intended, and the matter in Sante was determiued by an incon- 
testable evidence that he was the Son of God. 

2. “They saw a young man sitting on the right side” of the sepulchre; the 
angel appeared in the likeness of a man, of “a young man;” for angels, though 
created in the beginning, grow not old, but are always in the same perfection 
of beauty and strength, and so shall glorified saints be, when they are as the 
angels. This angel was “sitting on the right hand” as they went into the 
sepulchre, “clothed with a long white garment,” a garment down to the feet, 
such as great men were arrayed with. The sight ot him might justly have 
encouraged them, but “they were aftrighted.” ‘Thus many times that which 
should be matter of comfort to us, through our own mistakes and misappre- 
hensions, proves a terror to us. 

3. He silenceth their fears, by assuring them here was cause enough for 
“ He saith to them, Be not affrighted.” 
Note, Angels, as they rejoice in the conversion of sinners, so they do also in 
the consolation of saints. “ Be not affrighted,” for, 

Ist. You are faithful lovers of Jesus Christ, and therefore, instead of being 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was 
crucified.” Note, The inquiries of believing souls after Christ have a par- 
ticular regard to him as crucified, 1 Cor. ii. 2, that they may know him and the 
fellowship of his sufferings. His being lifted up from the earth is that which 
draws all men unto him. Christ’s cross is the ensign to which the Gentiles 
seek. Observe, he speaks of Jesus as one that was crucified; the thing is past, 
that scene is over, you must not dwell so much upon the sad circumstances o 
his crucifixion as to be unapt to believe the joyful news of his resurrection. 
He was crucified in weakness, yet that. doth not hinder but that he may be 
raised in power, and therefore ye that seek him be not afraid of missing of him; 
he was crucified, but he is glorified; and the shame of his sufferings is so far 


| from lessening the glory of his exaltation, that that glory perfectly wipes away 


all the reproach of his sufferings. And therefore after his entrance upon his 
glory he never drew any veil over his sufferings, nor was shy of having his 
The angel here, that proclaims his resurrection, calls him 
“Jesus that was crucified.” He himself owns, Mev. i. 18, “1 am he that liveth, 
and was dead ;” and he appears in the midst of the praises of the heavenly host 
“as a Lamb that had been slain,” Rev. v. 6. 

2nd. It will therefore be good news to you to hear, that instead of anointing - 
him dead, you may rejoice in him living. ‘He is risen, he is not here,” not 
dead, but alive again; we cannot as yet shew you him hereafter you will see 
him; but you may here see “ the place where they laid him,” and you see he is 
gone hence, not stolen either by his enemies or by his friends, but risen. 

4. He orders them to give speedy notice of this to his disciples; thus they 
were made the apostles of the apostles, which was a recompence of tueir 
affection and fidelity to him, in attending him on the cross, to the grave, and 
in the grave. ‘They first came, and were first served; no other of the disciples 
durst come near his sepulchre, or inquire after him; so little danger was there 
of their coming by night to steal him away, that none came near him but a few 
women, who were not able so much as to roll away the stone. 

ist. They must tell the disciples that he is risen. It is a dismal time with 
them, their dear Master is dead, and all their hopes and joys are buried in his 
grave; they look upon their cause as sunk, and themselves ready to fall an 
easy prey into the hands of their enemies, so that there remains no more spirit 
in them; they are perfectly at their wit’s end; every one is contriving how to 
shift for himself. O go quickly to them, saith the angel, tell them their Master 
is risen; that will put some life and spirit into them, and keep them from 
sinking into despair. Note, First. Christ is not ashamed to own his poor dis- 
ciples, no, not now he is in his exalted state; his preferment doth not make 
him shy of them, for he took early care to have it notified to them. Secondly. 
Christ is not extreme to mark what they do amiss whose hearts are upright 
with him. The disciples had very unkindly deserted him, and yet he testified 
this concern for them, Thirdly. Seasonable comforts shall be sent to those 
that are lamenting after the Lord Jesus, and he will find a time to manifest 
himself to them. 

2nd. They must be sure to tell Peter. This is particularly taken notice of by 
this evangelist, who is supposed to have written by Peter’s direction. If it 
were told the disciples, it would be told Peter; for, as a token of his repentance 
for disowning his Master, he still associated with his disciples; yet he is par- 
ticularly named, tell Peter; for, First. It will be good news to him, more wel- 
come to him than to any of them, for he is in sorrow for sin, and no tidings can 
be more welcome to true penitents than to hear of the resurrection of Christ, 
because he rose again for their justification. Secondly. He will be afraid lest 
the joy of this good news do not belong to him. Had the angel said only, “Go. 
tell his disciples,” poor Peter would have been ready to sigh and say, ‘ But t 
doubt L cannot look upon myself as one of them, for I disowned him. and 
deserve to be disowned by him.’ ‘To obviate that, *Go to Peter by name, and 
tell him he shall be as welcome as any of the rest to see him in Galilee.’ 
Note, A sight of Christ will be very welcome to a true penitent, and a true 
penitent shall be very welcome to a sight of Christ, for there is joy in heaven 
concerning him. 

3rd. They must appoint them all, and Peter by name, to give him the meeting 
in Galilee, ‘“‘as he said unto you,” Mat. xxvi. 32. In their journey down into 
Galilee, they would have time to recollect themselves, and call tu mind what 
he had often said. to them there, that he should suffer and die, and “the third 
day be raised again; ” whereas while they were at Jerusalem, among strangers 
and enemies, they could not recover themselves from the fright they had been 
in, nor compose themselves to the due entertainment of better tidings. 
Note, First. All the meetings between Christ and his disciples are of his own 
appointing. Secondly, Christ never forgets his appointment, but will be sure 
to meet his people with the promised blessing in every pine where he records 
his name. hirdly. In all meetings between Christ and his disciples, he is the 
most forward; “he goeth before you.” : 

Fourthly. The account which the women did bring of this to the disciples, 
ver. 83 “they went out quickly, and ran from the sepulchre,” to make all the 
haste they could to the disciples, trembling and amazed. See how much W4 


Roman day in the time of Christ began at about half-past nine a.m. 
Mark follows the Jewish method, therefore, and calls that the “third 
hour” which John, according to Roman time, describes as about the 
“sixth hour.’ As exact time-keeping is not looked for, this is 
sufficiently near. There is another explanation, based on a various 
reading in John xix. 14, where some copies read “ third” for “sixth ;” 
but this is very uncertain ground, although the “third hour” is the 
reading in-the Pesbito-Syriac, the most ancient version in existence. 
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xv. 28. The whole of this verse is omitted by the Alexandrian, 
Vatican, Cambridge, and Sinaitic MSS. It is found, however, in 
other good MSS., and in the Syriac and Vulgate. ‘'ischendorf and 
othe modern critics are of opinion that it should not be retained in 
the text. . 

xv. 32. Translate this, “ Let the Christ the King of Israel come 
down now from the cross,” &c, Some connect the first part of tne 
verse with verse 31: “Himsolf he cannot save; the Chr‘at the King 


A.D. 33. 


are enemies to ourselves and our own comfort, in not considering and mixing 
faith with what Christ hath said to us. Christ had often told them that “ the 
third day he would rise again ;” had they given that its due notice and credit 
they would have come to the sepulchre expecting to have found him risen, and 
would have received the news of it with a joyful assurance, and not with all 
this terror and amazement. But being or lered to tell the disciples, because 
they were to tell it to all tne world, they would not tell it to any one else; they 
shewed not any thing of it to any man that they met by the way, for they were 
afraid, afraid it was too good news to be true. Note, Our disquisting fears 
often hinder us from doing that service to Christ, and to the souls of men, 
which if faith and tue joy of faith were strong we might do, 


9 Now when Jesus was risen early the first day of 
the weck, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out 
of whom he had cast seven devils. 10 And she 
went and told them that had been with him, as the 
mourned and wept. 11 And they, when they had 
heard that he was alive, and had been seen of her, 
believed not. 12 After that he appeared in another 
form unto two of them, as they walked, and went 
into the country. 13 And they went and told zz 
unto the residue: neither believed they them. 


We have herea very short account of two of Christ’s appearances, and the 
little credit which the report of them gained with the disciples. 

First. “He appeared to Mary Magdalene,” to her first in the garden, which 
we have a particular narrative of, Jno. xx. 14. It was she “out of whom he 
had cast seven devils;” much was forgiven her, and much was given her, and 
done for her, and she loved much; and this honour Christ did her, that she was 
the first that saw him after his resurrection. ‘The closer we cleave to Christ, 
the sooner we may expect to see him, and the more to see of him. Now, 1. She 
brings notice of what she had seen to the disciples, not only to the eleven, but 
to the rest that followed him, “as they mourned and wept,” ver. 10. Now was 
the time, of which Christ had told them, that they should “ mourn and lament,” 
Jno. xvi. 20; and it was an evidence of their great love to Christ, and the 
deep sense they had of their loss of him. But when their weeping had endured 
a night or two, comfort returned, as Christ had promised them, “1 will see 
you again, and your heart shall rejoice.” Better news cannot be brought to 
disciples in tears than to tell them of Christ’s resurrection. And we should 
study to be comforters to disciples that are mourners, by communicating to 
them our experiences, and what we have seen of Christ. 2. They could not 
give credit to the report she brought them. ‘‘ They heard that he was alive, 
and had been seen of her.” The story was plausible enough, and yet they 
“believed not!” they would not say that she made the story herself, or 
designed to deceive them; but they fear she is imposed upon, and it was but 
a fancy that she saw him. Had they believed the frequent predictions of it 
from his own mouth, they would not have been now so incredulous of the 
report of it. : ‘ 

’ Secondly. He appeared to two of the disciples, “‘as they went into the 
country,” ver. 12. This refers no doubt to that which is largely related, 
Lu. xxiv. 13, of what passed between Christ and the two disciples, going to 
Emmaus. He is here said to have appeared to them in another form, in 
another dress, than what he usually wore, in the form of a traveller, as in the 
garden, in such a dress that Mary Magdalene took him for the gardener; but 
that he had really his own countenance appears by this, that “ their eyes were 
holden that they should not know him,” and when that restraint on their eyes 
was taken off, immediately “they knew him,” Lu. xxiv. 16, 31. Now, 1. These 
two witnesses gave in their testimony to this proof of Christ’s resurrection; 
“they went and told it to the residue,” ver. 13; being satisfied themselves, 
they were desirous to give their brethren the satisfaction they had, that they 
might be comforted as fey were. 2. This did not gain credit with all, “neither 
believed they them.” They suspected that their eyes also deceived them. Now 
there was a wise providence in it, that the proofs of Christ’s resurrection were 
given in thus gradually, and admitted thus cautiously, that so the assurance 
with which the apostles preached this doctrine afterwards, when they ven- 
tured their all npon it, might be the more satisfying. We have the more reason 
to believe those who did themselves believe so slowly ; had they swallowed it 

resently, they might have been thought credulous, and their testimony the 
ess to be regarded; but their disbelieving at first, shews that they did not 
believe it afterwards but upon a full conviction, 


14 Afterward he appeared unto the eleven as the 
sat at meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief 
and hardness of heart, because they believed not 
them which had seen him after he was risen. 15 
And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. 16 He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but 
he that believeth not shall be damned. 17 And 
these signs shall follow them that believe; In m 
name shall they cast out devils; they shall speak 
with new tongues; 18 ‘They shall take up serpents; 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
sha!l recover. 
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Here is, I. Phe conviction which Christ gave his apostles of the truth of his 
resurrection, ver. 14. He appeared to them himself, when they were all toge- 
ther, “as they sat at meat,” which gave him an opportunity to eat and drink 
with them for their full satisfaction, see Acts x. 41; and still, when he ap- 
peared to them, he “upbraided them with their unbelief, and hardness of 
heart,” for even at the general meeting in Galilee “some doubted,” as we find 
Mat. xxviii. 17. Note, The evidences of the truth of the Gospel are so full 
that those who receive it not may justly be upbraided with their unbelief; an 
it is owing not to any weakness or deficiency 1n the proofs, but to the hardness 
of the heart, and the senselessness and stupidity of that. Though they had not 


till now seen him themselves, they were justly blamed, “‘ because they believed 


not them which had seen him after he was risen ;” and perhaps it was owing in 

art to the pride of their hearts that they did not; for they thought, if indeed 
le were risen, to whom should he delight to do the honour of shewing himself 
but to them? And if he pass them by, and shew himself to others first, they 
cannot believe it is he. ‘Thus many disbelieve the doctrine of Christ because 
they think it below them to give credit to such as he has chosen to be the wit- 
nesses and publishers of it. Observe, It will not suttice for an excuse of our 
infidelity in the great day, to say we did not see him after he was risen, tor we 
ought to have believed the testimony of those who did see him. 

The commission which he gave them to set up his kingdom among ren by 
the preaching of his Gospel, the glad tiding of reconciliation to vod through 
a Mediator. Now observe, 

First. To whom they were to preach the Gospel. Hitherto they had been 
sent only to “ the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ and were forbidden to gu 
into “the way of the Gentiles, or into any city of the Samaritans.” But now 
their commission is enlarged, and they are authorized to “go inte all the 
world,” into all parts of the world, the habitable world, and to “preach the 
Gospel” of Christ “ to every creature,” to the Gentiles, as well as to the Jews, 
to every human creature that is capable of receiving it. Inform them concern- 
ing Christ ; the history of his life, and death, and resurrection; instruct tuem 
in the meaning and intention of these, and of the advantages which the child- 
ren of men have, or may have thereby, and invite them without exception to 
come and share in them. This is Gospel, let this be preached in all places, to 
all persons. These eleven men could not themselves preach it to all the world, 
much less to every creature in it; but they, and the other disciples, seventy in 
number, with those who should afterwards be added to them, must disperse 


| themselves several ways, and wherever they went, carry the Gospel along 


with them. They must send others to those places whither they could not go 
themselves; and, in short, make it the business of their lives to send those 
glad tidings up and down the world with all possible fidelity and care, not as 
an amusement or entertainment but as a solemn message from God to men, 
and appointed means of making men happy. ell as many as you can, and bid 
them tell others; it is a message of universal concern, and therefore ought to 
have a universal welcome, because it gives a universal welcome. 

Secondly. What is the summary of the Gospel they are to preach, ver. 16. 
Set before the world life and death, good and evil. ‘Tell the children of men 
that they are all in a state of misery and danger, condemned by their Prince, 
and conquered and enslaved by their enemies. This is supposed in their being 
saved, which they would not need to be if they were not lost. Now go and 
tell them, 1. That if they believe the Gospel, and give up themselves to be 
Christ’s disciples; if they renounce the devil, the world, and the flesh, and be 
devoted to Christ as their prophet, priest, and king, and to God in Christ as 
their God in covenant, and evidence by their constant adherence to this cove 
nant, their sincerity herein, they shall be saved from the guilt and power ot 
sin; it shall not rule them, it shall not ruin them. He that is a true Christian 
shall be saved through Christ. Baptism was appointed to be the inaugurating 
rite by which those that embraced Christ owned him; but it is here put rathei 
for the thing signified than for the sign; for Simon Magus believed and was 
baptized, yet not saved, Acts viii. 13. Believing with the heart, and confessing 
with the mouth the Lord Jesus, Rom. x. 9, seems to be much the same with this 
here; or thus, we must assent to gospel truths, and consent to gospel terms. 
2. If they believe not, if they receive not the record God gives concerning his 
Son, they cannot expect any other way of salvation, but must inevitably perish. 
they “shall be damned,” by the sentence of a despised Gospel, added to that 
of a broken law. And even this is Gospel; it is good news that nothing else 
but unbelief shall damn men, which is a sin against the remedy. Dr. Whitby 
here observes, that they who hence infer ‘that the infant seed of believers are 
not capable of baptism, because they cannot believe, must hence also infer that 
they cannot be saved; faith being here more expressly required to salvativu 
than to baptism; and that in the latter clause baptism is omitted because it 
is not simply the want of baptism, but the contemptuous neglect of it, whieh 
makes men guilty of damnation, otherwise infants might be damned for the 
mistakes or profaneness of their parents. 

Thirdly. What power they should be endowed with for the comfirmation 
of the doctrine they were to preach, ver. 17: ‘“‘ These signs shall follow them 
that believe;” not that all who believe shall be able to produce these signs, 
but some, even as many as were employed in propagating the faith, and bring- 
ing others to it; for signs are intended for them that believe not: see 
2 Cor. xiv. 22. It added much to the glory and evidence of the Gospel that 
the preachers not only wrought miracles themselves, but conferred upon 
others a power to work miracles, which power followed some of them that 
believed wherever they went to preach. They shall do wonders in Christ’s 
name, the same name into which they were baptized, in the virtue of power 
derived from him, and fetched in by prayer. Some particular signs are men- 
tioned: 1. “ They shall cast out devils ;” this power was more common among 
Christians than any other, and lasted longer, as avrears by the testimonies 
of Justin Martyr, Origen, Ireneus, Tertullian, Minutius Felix, and others 
cited by Grotius on this place. 2, “They shall speak with new tongues,’ 
which they had never learned or been acquainted with; and this was botha 
miracle (a miracle upon the mind) for the confirming of the truth of the Gos- 
pel, and a means of spreading the Gospel among those nations that had not 
heard it. It saved the preachers a vast labour in learning the languages ; and 
no doubt they who by miracle were made masters of languages, were complete 
masters of them, and of all their native elegances which were proper both 
to instruct and affect, which would very much recommend them and their 
preaching. 3. “‘ They shall take up serpents.” This was fulfilled in Paul, who 
was not hurt by the viper that fastened on his hand, which was acknowledged 
a great miracle by the barbarous people, Acts xxvili. 5,6; they shall be kept 
unhurt by that generation of vipers among whom they live, and by the malice 
of the old serpent. 4. If they be compelled by their persecutors to “ drink 
any deadly ” poisonous “ thing, it shall not hurt them ;” of which very thing 
some instances are found in ecclesiastical shee He 5. They shall not only be 
preserved from hurt themselves, but they shall be enabled to do good to 
others; “they shall lay hands on the sick, and ct shall recover,” as multi- 
tudes had done by their Master’s healing touch. Many of the elders of the 
ehurch had this power, as appears by Jas. v. 14; where, as an instituted sign 
of this miraculous healing, they are said to “anoint the sick with o*' in the 


of Israel. Let him come down now,” &c. On the whole we prefer 
the common pointing. 

xv. 34. The Greek letters in “ Eloi, Eloi” are doubtless put for 
the Aramaic “ Elohi, Elohi,’”’ because the h could not be represented 
in the Greek. The form employed by Matthew, “ Eli, Eli,” exactly 
corresponds with the Hebrew of Ps. xxii. 1, but the “sabachthani,” 
or “shabachthani,” belongs to the Aramaic alone, 

xv. 89. Here and in verse 37, for “ gave up the ghost,” we may 


translate more exactly, “expired.” The words for “ cried ont and ” 
are not in all the MSS. 

xv. 42. This verse distinctly defines the day on which our Lord 
was crucified. The term rendered “ preparation,” adopted in Latin 
under the form parasceve, was the afternoon of Friday, and, as the 
name of Friday, is now common in Greece and Asia Minor, and 
wherever modern Greek is spoken. The explanation, “that is, the 


day before the Sabbath,” seems to te added for the information of 
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name of the Lord.” With what assurance of success might they go about the 
Pe eta | of their commission, when they nad such credentials as these to 
produce 


19 So then after the Lord had spoken unto them, 
he was received up into heaven, and sat on the right 
hand of God. 20 And they went forth, and preached 
every where, the Lord working with them, and con- 
firming the word with signs following. Amen. 


Here is, I. Christ welcomed into the upper world, ver. 19: “‘ After the Lord 
had spoken,” what he had to say to lws disciples, he went “ up into heaven,” in 
a cloud ; which we have a particular account of, Acts i. 9; and he had not only 
an admission, but an abundant entrance into his kingdom there; he was 
received up—received in state with loud acclamations of the heavenly hosts; 
“and he sat on the right hand of God:” sitting isa posture of rest; for now 
he had finished his work; anda posture of rule, for now he took pape ate of 
his kingdom; “he sat on the right hand of God,” which notes the sovereign 
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dignity he is advanced to, and the universal agency he is intrusted with 
Whatever God doth concerning us, gives to us, or accepts from us, it is by his 
Son. Now he is glorified with the glory he had before the world. . 

Il. Christ welcomed in this lower world. His being “believed on in the world, 
and received up into glory,” are put together, 1 Zim. iii. 16. 1. We have here 
the apostles working diligently for him; “they went forth and preached every 
where,” far and near; though the doctrine i preached was spiritual and 
heavenly, and directly contrary to the spirit and genius of the world, though 
it met with abundance of opposition, and was utterly destitute of all secular 
supports and advantages, yet the preachers of it were neither afraid nor 
ashamed; they were so industrious in spreading the Gospel, that within a few 

ears the sound of it went forth into the ends of the earth, Rom. x. 18. 2. We 
nave here “God working” effectually “with them,” to make their labours sue- 
cessful, by “confirming the Word with signs following,” partly by the miracles 
that were wrought upon the bodies of people, which were Divine seals to the 
Christian doctrine, and partly by the influence it had upon the minds of the 
people, through the operation of the Spirit of God: see Heb. ii. 4. These 
were properly signs following the Word,—the reformation of the world, the 
destruction of idolatry, the conversion of sinners, the comfort of saints; and 
these signs still follow it; and that they may do so more and more, for the 
honour of Christ, and the good of mankind, the evangelist prays, and teaches 
us to say Amen. Tathe: in heaven, thus let thy name be hallowed, and let thy 
kingdom come 
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Crap. 1.—2. As it is written in the prophets. He mentions prephots: without 
specifying them. The places are found in Mal. iti. 1, and Jsa. xl. 3; see Com- 
mentary on parallel passage in Matthew. The Spirit driveth him. The word 
driveth does not mean that he was compellid forcibly against his will to go 
there, but that he was inclined thither by the Spirit, or was led there. The 
Spirit of God, for important purposes, caused him to go. Compare Mat. ix. 25, 
where the same word is used in the original. “And when they were ali put 
forth,” in Greek, all driven out. _ 13. And the angels ministered to him. From 
Lu. iv. 2, we learn that in those days he did eat nothing. When Mark says, 
therefore, that the angels ministered to him, it means, after the days of temp- 
tation had expired, as is said by Mat. iv.11. 24. Let us alone. Though but 
one impure spirit is mentioned as possessing this man, yet that spirit speaks 
also in the name of others. They were leagued together, and thus one knew 
that if he was punished, others would share the same fate. What have we to 
du with thee. his seems to mean, Have we injured thee? or, we have done 
nothing to injure thee. See 1 Azz. xvii. 18. By this the spirit meant to say, 
that if Jesus east him out, he would interfere unwarrantably. But this was 
untrue. The possession of the man was a direct assault on God and his works. 
Jesus came to destroy the works of the devil, and he had a right, therefore, 
to liberate the captive, and to punish him who had possessed him. So Satar, 
still considers it an infringement of his rights, when God frees a sinner from 
bondage, and destroys his influence over the soul. So he still pleads to be let 
alone, and to be suffered to lead men captive at his will. 35. And departed into a 
solitary place, and there prayed. Here observe, 1. That the Saviour, though per- 
fectly holy, regarded the duty of secret prayer as of great importance. 2. That 
he sought a solitary place for it—far away from the world, and even his disciples. 
3. That it was early in the morning, always the best time, and atime when it 
should never be omitted. 4. If Jesus prayed, how much more important for 
us! If he did it in the morning, how much more important for us, before the 
world gets possession of our thoughts, before Satan fills us with unholy feel- 
ings; when we rise fresh from beds of repose, and while the world around us 
is still! David also thus prayed, Ps. v. 3. In short, it will be found true 
nuiversally, that the religious enjoyment through the day will be according to 
the state of the heart in the morning, and can therefore be measured by our 
faithfulness in early secret prayer. 


Crap. I1.—23. To pluck the ears of corn. They were hungry, see Mat., they 
therefore gathered the wheat, or barley, as they walked, and rubbed it in their 
hands to shell it, and thus to satisfy their wants. Though our Lord was with 
them, and though he had all things at his command, yet he permitted them to re- 
sort to this method to meet their necessity. When Jesus thus with his disciples 
suffered them to be poor, we may learn that poverty is not disgraceful; that 
God often permits it for the good of his people, and that he will take care in 
some way to supply their wants. It was lawful thus to provide for them. 
Though the property belonged to another, yet the Mosaic law allowed the 
poor to satisfy their wants when hungry; see Dew. xxiii. 25. 27. The sabbath 
was made for man. For his rest from toil, his rest from the cares and anxieties 
of the world, to give an opportunity to call off his attention from earthly con- 
cerns, and to direct it to the affairs of eternity. It was a kind provision for 
man, that he might refresh his body by relaxing his labours; that he might 
have undisturbed time to seek the consolations of religion to cheer him in the 
anxieties and sorrows of a troubled world; and that he might render to God 
that homage which is most justly due to him as the Creator, Preserver, Bene- 
factor, and Redeemer of the world. And it is easily capable of proof, that no 
institution has been more signally blessed to man’s welfare than the Christian 
sabbath. To that we owe, more than to any thing else, the peace and order of 
a civilized community. Where there is no sabbath,. there is ignorance, vice, 
disorder, and crime. On that holy day, the poor, and the ignorant, as well as 
the learned, have undisturbed time to learn the requirements of religion, the 
nature of morals, the laws of God, and the way of salvation. On that day, 
man may offer his praises to the great Giver of all good, and in the sanctuary 
seek the blessing of Him whose favour is life. Where that day is observed in 
any manner as it should be, order prevails, morals are promoted, the poor are 
elevated in their condition, vice flies away, and the. community puts on the 
appearance of neatness, industry, morality, and religion. The sabbath was, 


therefore, pre-eminently intended for man’s welfare, and the best interests of 
mankind demand that it should be sacredly regarded as an appointment of 
merciful Heaven, intended for our best good; and, where improved aright, 
infallibly resulting in our temporal and eternal peace. Not mun for the sab- 
bath. Man was made first, and then the sabbath was appointed for his welfare, 
Cen.i. 11. The sabbath was not first made or contemplated, and then the man 
made with reference to that. Since, therefore, the sabbath was intended for 
man’s real good, the law respecting it must not be interpreted so as to oppose 
his real welfare. It must be explained in consistency with a proper attention 
to the duties of mercy to the poor and the sick, and to those in peril. It must 
be, however, in accordance with man’s real good on the whole, and with the law 
of God. ‘The law of God contemplates man’s real good on the whole; and we 
have no right, under the plea that the sabbath was made for man, to do any 
thing contrary to what the law of God admits. It would not be for our real 
good, but for our real and eternal injury, to devote the sabbath to vice, to 
labour, or to amusement. 28. Therefore the Son of man, Sc. He had a right 
to direct the manner of its observance—undoubted proof that he is divine. 
See Note on Lu. vi. 5. . 


Cnap. I11.—4. Or to do evil ? to save life or to hill? It seems to have been 
a maxim with the Jews, that not to do good when we have an opportunity was 
to do evil; not to save life, was to kill, or to be guilty of murder. If one has 
an opportunity of saving a man’s life when he is in danger, and does it not, he 
is evidently guilty of his death. On this principle the Lord puts this question 
to the Jews,—whether it was better for him, having the power to heal this man, 
to do it, or to allow him to remain in this suffering condition; and he illus- 
trates it by an example, shewing that, in a matter of much less importance — 
that respecting their cattle—they would do on the sabbath just as he would, if 
he should heal this man. The same remark applies to all opportunities of doing 
good. ‘The ability to do good imposes an obligation to do it.-— Cotton Mather. 
He who has the means of feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked, and in- 
structing the ignorant, and sending the Gospel to the destitute, and who does 
it not, is guilty, for he is practically doing evil; he is suffering evils to exist 
which he might remove. So the wicked will be condemned, in the day of 
judgment, because they did it not, Mat. xxv. 45. If this be true, what_an 
obligation rests on the rich to do good! 5. Hardness of their hearts. The 
heart, figuratively the seat of feeling or affection, is said to be tender, when it 
is easily affected by the sufferings of others; by our own sin and danger ; by 
the love and commands of God; and especially when it is susceptible of feeling 
on the great subjects pertaining to our eternal interests, It is hard when 
nothing effectually moves it, when a man is insensible to the danger of his own 
condition, and the commands, the gracious invitations, and the threatenings of 
God. _ It is most tender in youth, or when we have committed fewest sins. It 
is made harder by indulgence in sin, by long resisting the offers of life, or by 
opposing any great and affecting appeals which God may make to us by his 
Spirit or providence, by affliction, or by a revival of religion. Hence it is that 
the most favourable period for securing an interest in Christ, or for becoming 
indeed a Christian, is in youth, the first, the tenderest, the best days of life ; 
nay, in the days of childhood, in the sabbath school, God may be found, and the 
soul prepared to die, But let it ever be remembered that in all men, and at 
every period of life, the heart is so hard that the power of God Almighty is 
necessary to subdue and soften it; and blessed be his name for the gracious 
promise to exercise that power in us, so that the stony heart may be taken 
away, and the heart of flesh (or, as above, the feeling heart) be given. See 
Eze. xxxvi. 26, where God reveals this gracious promise, whilst, in the 37th 
verse, he makes known man’s duty in regard to it, which is prayer for the 
fulfilment of that promise. Then he says, “I will do it for them,” that is, “1 
will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will aie ou an heart 
of flesh—and ye shall be my people, and I will be your God.” If, after this 
assuranee from the faithful and omnipotent God, any one dies with a hard 
heart, his blood surely will be upon him. See also #ze. xviii. 299-32, 11. Un- 
clean petiis-Cridd sane Thou art the Son of God. This circumstance 
proves the existence of evi ee If these were merely diseased or deranged 
persons, then it is strange that they should be endowed with knowledge sa 
much superior to those in health. But if they were under the influence of an 


those who were not familiar with the other term. Lightfoot observes 
that this “ preparation,” on which Jesus was crucified, was such in a 
double sense:-—“ The whole day, especially from the third hour,was the 
preparation for the Passover, or the whole of the ensuing week; and 
the evening of the day was the preparation for the coming Sabbath.” 

xv. 43, Josephis called an “ honourable counseller,” or councillor, 
as a member of the council, or Sanhedrim (Luke xxiii. 51). 

xv. 44,45. These verses are peculiar to Mark. The summons to 
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the centurion suggests that the soldiers had returned to their post. 
We should render verse 44, “ And Pilate wondered if he were already 
dead ; and summoning the centurion, he inquired of him whether 
he had been dead long.” 

xvi. 1, The phrase, “when the Sabbath was past,’’ must be 
understood of Saturday night, after the termination of the Jewish 
Sabbath, or after six o’clock. Matthew mentions the two Maries, 
but not Salome, nor does he speak of their purchasing sweet; spices 
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order of spirits superior to man, whose appropriate habitation was in another 
world, tren it is not strange that they should know him, even in the midst of 
his poverty, to be the Messiah, the Son of God. 21. He is beside himself. He 
is delirious, or deranged. ‘The reason why this report gained any belief was, 
probably, that our Lord had lived among them as a éarpenter; that he was 
poor and unknown, and that now, at thirty years of age, he broke off from this 
occupation, spent much time in the deserts, denied himself the common com- 
forts of life, and declared his claims to be the Messiah who was expected, 
by all the people, to come with great pomp and splendour. The charge of 
derangement, on account of attention to religion, has not been confined to the 
Saviour. Let a man be made deeply sensible of his sins, and spend much of his 
time in prayer, and have no relish for the ordinary amusements of life; or let 
a Christian be much impressed with his obligation to devote himself to God, 
and act as if he believed there was an eternity, and warn his neighbours of 
their danger; or let a minister shew uncommon zeal, and waste his strength in 
the service of his Maker, and the world is not slow to call it derangement. And 
none will be more ready to originate or believe the charge than an ungodly and 
infidel parent or brother, or self-righteous Pharisee or professor in the church. 
At the same time men may endanger themselves in the pursuit of wealth, or 
may plunge into the vortex of fashion, and folly, and vice, and break in upon 
the hours of repose, and neglect personal, domestic, and relative duties, and 
yet be counted of sane mind! Such is the consistency of boasted reason, such 
the wisdom and prudence of worldly men! 


Cuar. 1V.—25 That which he hath. That which he had already learned. 
By this we are taught the indispensable necessity of giving continued atten- 
tion to the means of instruction. It is not suthcient that we have learned 
some things, or appear to have learned much. All will be in vain, unless we 
go forward and improve every opportunity of knowing the will of God and 
the way of salvation. So what children are taught will be of little use, unless 
they follow it up with endeavours after farther attainments, and with prayers 
for the Holy Spirit to bless these endeavours. ‘Then may they expect to 
grow in grace. 


Cnar. V.—15. Sitting, and clothed, and in his right mand. There could be 
no doubt of the reality of this miracle. The man had been well known. He had 
long dwelt among the tombs, an object of terror and alarm. To see him all at 
once peaceful, and calm, and rational, was proof that it was the power of 
God only that had done it. 20 Jn Decapolis. Decapolis was the name of a 
region of country in the bounds of the half tribe of Manasseh, mainly on the 
east of Jordan. It was so called because it included ten cities—the meaning of 
the word Decapolis in Greek. 30. Virtue, power to heal. The word in the 
original signifies power. Who touched my clothes? This he said, not to obtain 
information, for, having healed her, he must have known on whom the blessing 
was conferred ; but he put the question in order that the woman herself might 
make a confession of the whole matter, by which the power of her faith, 
and the greatness of the miracle, might be manifested to the praise of God. 
34. Daioh A word of kindness, to inspire confidence and dissipate her fears. 
Of the plague. Thy disease, literally, ‘thy scourge.’ So a word from Jesus 
cures the moral malady of the sinner. 35, 36. Why troublest thou, Sc. It 
seems that the people had not yet confidence that Jesus could raise the dead. 
He had not yet done it, and, as the child was now dead, and as they supposed 
that his power over her was at an end, they wished no farther to trouble him, 
Jesus kindly set the fears of the ruler at rest, and assured him that he had 
equal power over the dead as the living, and could as easily raise those who 
had expired, as those who were expiring. The tumult, The confusion and weep- 
ing of the assembled people. Wailed. Making inarticulate, mournful sounds ; 
howling for the dead. This ado. This tumult, this bustle or confusion. And 
weep. Weep in this inordinate and improper manner. (See woodcut.) 43. Some- 
thing shoul:l be given her to eat. ‘He had raised her by extraordinary power, 
but he willed that she should be sustained by ordinary means.’ He also in this 
gave full evidence that she was really restored to life and health. The changes 
were great, sudden, and certain. There could be no illusion. So, when the 
Saviour had risen, he gave evidence of his own resurrection, by eating with 
his disciples, Jno. xxi. 1—13. 


Cuap. VI.—13. And anointed with oil. Used, probably, like the imposition of 
hands; or like our Saviour’s anointing the eyes of the blind with clay, merely 
as a sign in expectation of imparting that aid and comfort from God which was 
sought, and which was represented by the natural soothing and gentle effect of 
oil. 20. He did many things ; but he did not do the thing which was demanded 
of him—to break off from his sins. Probably, before John was imprisoned 
he treated him kindly, or spake well of him, or aided him in his wants, an 
attempted in this way to silence his rebukes and destroy the effect of his faith- 
fulness. So sinners often treat ministers kindly, and do much to make them 
comfortable, and hear them gladly, while they are still unwilling to do the thing 
which is demanded of them — to repent, and believe the Gospel. They expect 
that their kind attentions will be accepted in the place of what God demands— 
repentance and the forsaking of theirsins. 52. Their heart was hardened. This 
does not mean that they were opposed to Jesus, or that they had what we 
denominate hardness of heart, but simply that they were slow to perceive,— 
they did not quickly learn, as they ought to have done, that he had all power, 
and could, therefore, allay the storm. The werd heart is frequently used in 
this sense.—See Eph. iv. 18in Greek; Rom. i. 21; ii. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 6. 


Cuap. VIL.—All meats. All food; all that is taken into the body to support 
life. The meaning is, that the economy, or process by which life is supported, 
purifies, or renders nutritious, all kinds of food. The food taken into the 
stomach is, by the gastric juice, converted into a thick pulp, called chyle. This 
is changed into blood, and the blood conveys nutriment and support to all 
parts of the system. ‘The useless portions of the food are thrown off. 37, Be- 

ond measure—exceedingly, very much; in the Greek, “very abundantly.” 
Hath done all things well. All things in a remarkable manner; or, he has 
perfectly effected the cure of the deaf and dumb. 


Cuap. VIII.—23. Saw aught, saw any thing. 24. I see men as trees walking. 
Isee men walking, but see them so indistinctly that but for their motion | 
eould not distinguish them from trees. I cannot distinctly see their shapes 
and figures. Probably our Lord did_not at once restore him fully to sight 
that he might strengthen his faith. Seeing that Jesus had partially recovered 
him, it was evidence that he could wholly, and it led him to exercise faith anew 
in kim, and to feel more strikingly his. dependence on him. 25. Hvery man 
clearly. Could see their form and features,—his sight was completely restored. 
We cannot say whether our Lord intended, by this method, to teach any lesson 
in regard to the way in which the mind of a sinner is enlightened; it never- 
theless affords a striking illustration of it. Sinners are by nature blind, 
2 Cor. iv. 4; 1 Jno. ii. 11; Jno. ix. 39. The effect of religion, or of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, is to open the eyes, to shew the sinner his condition and his 


to anoint the body. The evangelists give separate accounts of the 
resurrection, and its attendant circumstances, with much variation 
‘of detail. Where the same facts are reported, the verbal differences 
are frequently so considerable as to perplex superficial readers, and 
even the critics sometimes. The brevity of these notes prevents a 
full discussion, for which reference should be made to such a work as 
that of Dy. R. Macpherson, “On the Resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 
xvi. 8. This verse is important, as having perhaps originally 


| danger, and to lead him to ook on Him whom he has pierced. Yet at frst he 
sees indistinctly; he does not soon learn to distinguish objects. When con- 
| verted he is in a new world; old things are passed away; behold all things are 
become new: he sees the Scriptures, the Saviour, and the works of creation— 
_ the sun, and stars, and hills, and vales, in a new light. He sees the beauty of 

the plan of salvation, and wonders that he has not seenit before; yet he sees at 
first indistinctly. It is only by repeated applications to the Source of light 
that he sees all things clearly. At first religion may seem full of mysteries; 
doctrines and facts appear on every hand that he cannot fully comprehend. 
His mind is still perplexed, and he may doubt whether he has ever seen aught 
or has ever been renewed ; yet let him not despair. Light, in due time, will 
be shed on these obscure and mysterious truths. Repeated applications to 
the Father of lights, in faith, in prayer, and in searching the Scriptures 
and in the ordinances of religion, will dissipate all these doubts, and oe will 
see all things clearly, and the universe will appear to be filled with one 
broad flood of light. 


Cuar. 1X.—29, But Jesus said, Forbid him not. There is no reason to infer 
that John had any improper design in opposing the man. He thought it was 
evidence that he could not be right, because he did not join them and follow 
the Saviour. Our Lord thought differently: he opposed no one who gave 
evidence that he loved him. Whatever he might be, or whatever his work, 
yet if he did it in the name of Jesus, and_with the approbation of God, it was 
evidence sufficient that he was right. Christians should rejoice in good done 
by their brethren of any denomination. There are men calling themselves 
Christians who seem to look with doubt and suspicion on all that is done by 
those who do not walk with them. They undervalue their labours, attempt 
to lessen the evidence of their success, and to diminish their influence. True 
likeness to the Saviour would lead us to rejoice in all the good accomplished, 
by whomsoever it may be done; and to rejoice that the kingdom of Christ is 
advanced, whether by a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian, a Baptist, an Inde- 
pendent, or a Methodist; compare Pail. i. 18. 41. Whosoever shall give you a 
cup, &c. None are so humble in the kingdom of Christ as not to be able to do 
good, and none in circumstances so poor as may not shew attachment to Him. 
| Their feeblest service will be accepted, and acts of love that may be forgotten 

by man, will be remembered by Him and rewarded in heaven. 44—46. Jheir 
worm. This figure is clearly taken from Jsa. Ixvi. 24. In describing the great 
prosperity of the kingdom of the Messiah, Isaiah says that the people of God 
shall go forth, and look upon the carcases of men who have transgressed against 
God. Their enemies shall be overcome. They shall be slain. The people of 
God shall triumph. The figure is taken from heaps of the dead slain in battle ; 
and the prophet says that the number shall be so great that their worm—the 
worm feeding on the dead—shall not die, shall live long,—as long as there are 
carcases to be devoured; and that the fire which was used to burn the bodies 
of the dead shall continue long to burn, and shall not be extinguished till they 
are consumed. The figure, therefore, denotes great misery, and certain and 
terrible destruction. In these verses it is applied to the state beyond the 
grave, and is intended to denote that the destruction of the wicked will be 
awful, widespread, and eternal. 49. Hvery one shall be salted with fire. Per- 
haps no passage in the New Testament has given more perplexity to com- 
mentators than this; and it may be impossible now to fix its precise meaning. 
Probably it has no reference at all to future punishment; and the difhculty of 
interpreting it has arisen from supposing it connected with the 48th verse, or 
given as a reason for what is said in that verse, rather than considéring it as 
designed to illustrate the general design of the passage. ‘The main scope of the 
passage was not to discourse of future punishment; that is brought in inci- 
dentally. ‘The chief object of the passage was, Ist. To teach them that other 
men, not with them, might be true Christians, ver. 38,39. 2nd. That they should 
be disposed to look favourably upon the slightest evidence that they might 
be, ver. 41. 3rd. That they ought to avoid giving offence to such feeble and 
obscure Christians, ver. 42. 4th. That every thing calculated to give offence, 
or to dishonour religion, should be removed, ver. 43; and 5th. That every thing 
which would endanger their salvation should be sacrificed; that they should 
deny themselves, and practise all self-denials, in order to obtain eternal life. 
In this way they Genki be preserved to eternal life. The word “ fire” here, 
therefore, denotes self-denials, sacrifices, trials, in keeping ourselves from the 
gratification of the flesh; as if he had said, “ Look at the sacrifice on the altar; 
it is an offering to God, about to be presented to him. Itis sprinkled with salt, 
emblematic of purity, of preservation, and of fitting it, therefore, for a sacrifice. 

o you are devoted to God; you are sacrifices, victims, offerings to him in his 
service. To make you acceptable offerings, every thing must be done to pre- 
serve you from sin, to purify you, and to make you fit offerings. Self-denials, 
subduing the lusts, enduring trials, removing offences, are the proper preserva- 
tives in the service of God. Doing this, you will be app tabla offerings, and 
be saved; without this, you will be unfit for his eternal service, and will be 
lost.” 50. Lost its saltness, that is,if it has become insipid, tasteless, or lost 
its preserving properties. The salt used in this country is a chemical com- 
pound—muriate of soda, and if the saltness were lost, and it were to lose its 
savour, there would be nothing remaining. It enters into the very nature of 
the substance. In Eastern countries, however, the salt used was impure, 
mingled with vegetable and earthy substances; so that it might lose the whole 
of its saltness, and a considerable quantity of earthy matter remain. This was 
good for nothing, except that it was used, as it is said, to place in paths or walks 
as we use gravel. This kind of salt is still common in the East. Have salt in 
yourselves. Have the preserving, purifying principle always—the principle of 
denying yourselves, of suppressing pride, ambition, contention, &c., and thus 
you will be an acceptable offering to God. Have peace. Avoid contention and 
quarrelling, struggling for places, honours, and office, and seek each other’s 
welfare, and religion will be honoured and preserved in the world. 


Cuap. X.—20. A hundred fold. A hundred times as much. Jn this time— 
in this life. In the time that he forsakes all. Houses, Gc. This cannot be taken 
literally, as promising a hundred times as many mothers, sisters, Yc. It means, 
evidently, that the loss shall be a hundred times compensated, or made up, or 
that in the possession of religion we have a hundred times the value of all that 
we forsake. This consists in the pardon of sin, in the favour of God, in peace 
of conscience, in support in trials and in death, and in raising up friends in the 
place of those who are left,—spiritual brethren, and sisters, and mothers, &e 
| And this corresponds to the experience of all who ever became Christians 
| At the same time it is true that godliness is profitable for all things, having 
| the promise of the life that is, as well as of that which is tocome. ‘The favour 
of God is the security for every blessing. Obedience to his law secures ‘in- 


dustry, temperance, c aastity, economy, prudence, health, and the confidence ot 
the world, —all indispensable to what is called success in life, and all connectea 
commonly with success. ‘Though the wicked sometimes prosper, yet the surest 
way of prosperity is to fear God, and keep his commandments. Thus will all 
needed blessings descend on us here, and eternal blessings hereafter. With 


persecutions. ersecutions, or the contempt of the world, and other sufferings 


formed the conclusion of this Gospel. Whether the remaining 
verses were added by the evangelist, or some other in the apostolic 
age, it is probably impossible to learn, The arguments are set forth 
at length by Tischendorf, who notes, “1, their omission by the Vatican 
and Sinaitic MSS., and others; 2, some MSS., &c., notice their 
occasional absence; 3, some scholars prove the same; 4, they are not 
reckoned by the sections of Ammonius and Eusebius.” ‘To these it 
is added that the verses contain various words and expressions which 
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on account of their religion, they must meet. Jesus did not conceal this; but 
he soitsoled them. Heassured them that amidst these, or perhaps it should be 
rendered ‘after’ these, they should find friends and comfort. It is well to bear 
trial if God be our friend. With these promises of the Bible in our hand, we 
may hail persecutions, and thank God that, amidst so many sorrows, he has 
furnished such superabundant consolation. 46 As he went out of Jericho. 
‘This was a large town about eight miles west of the Jordan, and about nine- 
teen miles north-east trom Jerusalem. Near to it the Israelites crossed the 
Jordan on entering into the land of Canaan, Jos. iii. 16. It was the first city 
taken by Joshua, who @estroyed it to the foundation, and pronounced a curse 
on him who should rebuild it. Jos. vi. 20, 21, 26. This curse was literally 
fulfilled in the days of Ahab, nearly five hundred years after, 1 Kin. xvi. 34; 
other references are made to it in 2 Ain. ii. 5, 21. In point of size it was second 
only to Jerusalem. It was sometimes called the city of palm trees, from there 
being many palms in the vicinity: a few of them still remain, 2 Chr. xxviii. 15; 
Jud. i. 16; iii. 13. At this place died Herod, Mat. ii. 19. It is now a small, 
wretched village, called Riha, or Rab, situated on the ruins of the ancient city, 
or as some think, three or four miles east of it. There are perhaps fifty houses, 
of rough stone, with roofs of bushes and mud, and the population, two or three 
hundred in number, is entirely Mohammedan, 


Crap. X1.—22. Have pate in God. Literally, Have thefaith of God. This 
may mean, have strong faith, or have confidence in God; a strong belief that 
he is able to accomplish things that appear most difficult, with infinite ease, as 
the fig tree was made to wither by a word. 


Crap. XTI1.—41. Sat over against, opposite to, in full sightof. The treasury. 
This was in the court of the women; see note on ch. xiii. ver. 1. In that court 
were fixed a number of places or coffers, made with a large open mouth in the 
shape of a trumpet, for the purpose of receiving the offerings of the people; 
and the money thus contributed was devoted to the service of the temple,—to 
incense, sacrifices, &c. 


Cuap. XII1L.—1. As he went out of the temple. Temple, see notes on Mat. xxi. 
The word temple was given not merely to the sacred editice or house itself, but 
to all the numerous chambers, courts, and rooms connected with it, on the top 
of mount Moriah. The temple itself was a small edifice, and was surrounded 
by courts and chambers half a mile in circumference. Into the sacred edifice 
itself our Saviour never went. ‘The high priest only went into the holy of 
holies, and that but once a year; and none but priests were permitted to enter 
into the holy place. The Saviour was neither; he was of the tribe of Judah, 
and he consequently was allowed to enter no farther than the other Israelites 
into the temple. The works that he is said to have performed in the temple 
are, therefore, to be understood as having been done in the courts surrounding 
it. There were several such courts: the court of the Gentiles, so called be- 
cause Gentiles might come into it, but durst go no farther; the court of the 
women, so called because women might advance thus far, but no farther,—here 
was the treasury where the poor widow cast in her all; it was in this court also 
that the Jews commonly worshipped. Besides these, was the court of the 
Israelites, because all the males of the Jews might advance there; and the court 
of the priests, because there the priests conducted the daily service of the 
sanctuary. What manner of stones. ‘The temple was erected on mount Moriah. 
The space on the summit of the mount was not, however, large enough for the 
buildings necessary to be erected; it was therefore enlarged by building high 
walls from the valley below, and filling up the space within. One of these 
walls was six hundred feet in height. ‘The stones above referred to were those 
used in the building or the temple; the blocks were of white marble, and of 
prodigious size. Josephus says, some of them were fifty feet long, twenty-four 
feet broad, and sixteen in thickness. The prophecy of our Lord, that “ there 
shall not be left here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down,” 
has been fearfully fulfilled to the very letter; for the mosque of Omar, entirely 
a Moslem building, stands upon the rock Moriah, probably on the very spot 
occupied by the temple. But some of the stones of the wall rising up from the 
valley, and forming a support for the buildings connected with the temple, still 
remain. ‘We counted ten courses of these massy stones one above another. 
One of them measured fifteen feet long by three broad; another was eight feet 
square; others farther south were twenty-four feet long. ‘here are also the sin- 
gular traces of an ancient arch, which Professor Robinson had discovered to be 
the remains of the bridge from the temple to mount Zion, mentioned frequently 
by Josephus as a work of the highest antiquity. ‘he stones in the temple 
wall, that form the spring of this ancient bridge, are of enormous size. ‘The dis- 
covery of the arch itself goes to prove that the large stones, in the wall referred 
to as still existing, are really the work of Jewish hands, and the remains of the 
outer wall of the temple of Solomon.’ See Bonar and M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. 
32. Neither the Son. ‘Chis text has always presented serious difficulties. But 
there is no more difficulty in it than that in Lwke ii. 52, where it is said that 
Jesus increased in wisdom and knowledge. He had a human nature. He grew 
as aman in knowledge. As aman his knowledge must be finite; for the facul- 
ties of the human soul are not infinite. As a man he often spoke, reasoned 
inquired, felt, feared, read, learned, ate, drank, and walked. Why are not all 
these, which Imply that he was a man—that as a man he was not infinite— why 
are not these as difficult as the want of knowledge respecting the particular 
time of a future event, especially when that time must be made known by God, 
and when he chose that the man Christ Jesus should grow, and think, and 
speak asaman? The truth is we cannot understand many things which relate 
to the mysterious union of his divine and human nature, and should not far- 
ther presume to pry into them.—7’. Scott. ‘The Son is here considered as the 
prophet sent into the world to reveal his Father’s will; and, therefore, as deli- 
vering to the world, not what the Logos knew or taught, but what the Spirit 
of God revealed to him,’ (Jno. iii. 34, 353 v.20; xii. 493 xiv. 10.)—Whitby. ‘This 
he epeaks in his human nature and in his prophetic capacity. ‘This point was 
not made known to him by the Spirit, nor was he commissioned to reveal it.’— 
Bishop Porteus. 


Cuar. XIV.—3. Ointment. This word does not convey quite the proper 
meaning. This was a perfume used only to give a pleasant odour, and was 
liquid. Of spikenard. ‘The nard, from which this perfume was made, is a plant 
of the East Indies, with a small slender stalk, and a heavy thick root. And she 
brake the box. ‘This may mean no more than that she trike the seal of the box, 
so that it could be poursd out. Boxes of perfumes are often sealed or made 
fast by wax, to prevent the perfume from age 9 32. Gethsemane. See note 
on Matthew xxvi.36. 41. dt is enough. There has been much dithiculty in deter- 


Mark never uses. Yet the antijuity of the passage is undoubted, 
and it was certainly extant in the second century. 

xvi. 9. The casting out of the seven devils from Mary Magdalene 
is in:identally mentioned by Luke (chap. viii. 2), and not elsewhere. 

xvi. 11. The tact that Mary told the apostles, and that they 
disbelieved her words, is mentioned in Luke xxiv. 11, with some 
variation of detail. John records two communications made by her, 
one to Peter, and a second, which corresponds in substance with this, 
to all the disciples. 

xvi. 12. This agrees with Luke xxiv. 13, &e. 

xvi. 14. This also agrees with Luke xxiv. 33. 

xvi. 17. The signs would not be wrought by and for all who be- 
lieved, but would be the special privilege of some in apostolic times. 
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| gave this distinguished man grace to evince it. 


, Jesus had fled, and if they had not, they had no influence with Pilate. 


mining the meaning of this phrase. Campbell translates it, “all is over,” that 
is, the time when you could have been of service to me is gone by. The might 
have aided him by watching for him when they were sleeping, but now the time 
was past, and he was already, as it were, in the hands of his enemies. It is not 
improbable, however, that after his agony, sometime elapsed before Judas came, 
He had required them to watch, that is, to keep awake during that season of 
agony; after that they might have been suffered to sleep while Jesus watched 
alone. As he saw Judas approach he may have roused them, sayirg, ‘It is suf~ 
ficient; as much repose has been taken as is allowable; the cnemy us wear, ana 
the Son of man is about tu be betrayed,’ 


Cnar. XV.—16. Called Pretorium. The hall where the pretor or Roman 
governor sat to adminster justice. 17. They clothed him with purple. Matthew 
says, a scarlet robe. ‘Che ancients gave the name purple to any colour that 
had a mixture of red in it, whence these different colours might be sometimes 
called by the same name. As we cannot suppose that Pilate put on him a new 
and splendid robe, we must suppose that this was one which had been worn, 
and cast off as useless, and was now employed to array the Son of God,-as an 
object of ridicule and scorn! Platted, here, means woven together crown, 
or perhaps rather a wreath; thorns are of that species of shrubs that has sharp 
points of very hard wood. 43. Joseph, an honourable counsellor. A distin- 
guished man, who probably held a high office among the Jews, as one of their 
great council, or a Jewish senator. ‘The word honourable here is not a mere 
title of office, but is given in reference to his personal character, as bein 
a_man_ of integrity, and blameless life. Waited for the kingdom of God. 
Waited for, or expected, the coming of the Messiah. But this expression 
means more than an indefinite expectation that the Messiah would come, for 
all the Jews expected that. It implies that he believed Jesus to be the Mes- 
siah, and that he had waited for him, to build up the kingdom of God; and 
this agrees with what John says, ch. xix. 38, that he was a disciple of Jesus, 
but secretly, for fear of the Jews. He had retained his secret belief in the 
hope that Jesus would be proclaimed and treated as the Messiah, and then 
he probably proposed openly to acknowledge his attachment to him. But 
God called han to a public profession of attachment in a different manner, and 

So men often delay a pro- 
fession of attachment to Christ. They cherish a secret love; they indulge 
a hope in the mercy of God; but they conceal it for fear of man. Whereas 
God requires that the attachment should be made known. He that is ashamed 
of me, said the Saviour, and of a words, before men, of him shall the Son 
of man be ashamed, when he shall come in the glory of his Father and of 
the holy angels. Those who love the Saviour have no right to hide their 
light under a bushel. As soon as they have evidence, satisfactory to their 
own mind, that they are Christians, or have a prevalent belief, after faithful 
examination, that they truly love God, and depend on the Lord Jesus for sal- 
vation, so soon are they bound to profess Christ before men, This is the com- 
mand of God, and this is the way of peace. None have the prospect of comfort 
in religion, who do not have respect to all of the commandments of God. Went 
in boldly unto Pilate. God had raised up this distinguished counsellor and 
secret disciple for a special and most important vocation. The disci 7 of 
nless 
there had been a special epplcsacy to Pilate in behalf of Jesus, his body would 
have been buried that night in the common grave with the malefactors ; for it 
was a law of the Jews, that the body of an executed man should not remain 
on the cross on the sabbath. At this critical juncture God called forward this 
secret disciple—this friend of Jesus, though unknown as such to the world, and 

ave him confidence; he dared to express sympathy for the Saviour; he went 
in boldly, and begged the body of Jesus. It needed no small measure of courage 
to do this. Jesus had just been condemned, mocked, spit on, crucified—the 
death of a slave, or the most guilty wretch. To avow attachment for him now 
was proof of sincere affection; and the Holy Spirit has thought this worthy of 
special notice: and has set down this bold attachment of a senator for Jesus 
for our imitation. 47 Beheld where he was laid. The affection of these no 
females never forsook them, in all the trials and sufferings of their Lord, They 
followed him to the cross; they came as near to him as they were permitted 
to come, in his last moments; they followed him when taken down and laid 
in the tomb. The strong, the mighty, the youthful, had fled; but these never 
forsook him, even in his deepest humiliation. This is the nature of true love. 
It is strongest in such scenes. While professed attachment will abound in 
prosperity, and live most in sunshine, it is only genuine love that will go into 
the dark shades of adversity, and flourish there. In scenes of poverty, want, 
afHiction, and death, it shews its genuineness. That which lives there is 
genuine; that which turns away from such scenes is spurious. 


Crap. XVI.—Shall be damned. That is, condemned by God, and cast off 
from his presence,2 Jes. i, 6—9. It implies that they will be adjudged to be 
guilty by God in the day of judgment, Rom. ii. 12, 16; Mat. xxv. 41; that they 
will deserve to die for ever, Rom. ii. 6, 8; and that they will be cast out into a 
place of woe to all eternity, Mat. xxv. 46. It may be asked how it can be just 
in God to condemn men for ever, for not believing the Gospel. I answer, 
Ist. God has a right to appoint his own terms of merey. 2nd. Man has no claim 
on him for heaven. 3rd. The sinner rejects the offer of salvation knowingly, 
deliberately, and bersprersnel y 4th, He has a special disregard and conteys 
for the Gospel. 5th. His unbelief is produced by the love of sin. | 6th. He 
shews by this that he has no love for God, and his law, and for eternity. 7th. 
He slights the objects dearest to God, and most like him; and 8th. He must 
be miserable. A creature who has no confidence in God, who does not believe 
that he is true or worthy of his regard, and who never seeks his favour, must 
be wretched. He rejects God, and he must go into eternity without a Father, 
and without a God; and he has no source of comfort in himself, and must die 
for ever. ‘There is no being in eternity but God that can make man happy ; 
and without his favour the sinner must be wretched. ‘Thus the condition o: 
the man who will not believe is awful indeed. The Son of God has declared 
that he shall be damned. _ He will judge the world, and there is none that can 
deliver out of his hand. No excuse will be allowed for not believing. Unkess 
a man has faith, he must be lost for ever. This is the solemn assurance of the 
whole Bible; and in view of this awful declaration of the merciful Redeemer, 
how sad is the condition of him who has no confidence in Jesus, and who has 
never looked to him for eternal life! And how important, that without dela 
he should seek peace with God, and possess that faith which is connecte 
ston eternal life, and which, blessed be his name, God is ready to bestow 

at. vii. 7. j 


xvi. 19. This verse conveys no intimation as to the time and 
place of the Ascension, but is a simple declaration of the fact 

Additional Notes.—Chap. iv. 30. Grotius compares this with Isa. 
xl. 18. Dean Alford calls it a rabbinical n.ethod of questioning. 

v. 22. Jairus was one of the rulers of the synagogue at Capernaum, 
where this miracle was wrought. Matthew (ix. 18) merely calls him 
a ruler, but Luke gives a fuller description, similar to the one here, 
A Jewish book, quoted by Lightfoot, says, “The ruler of the synagogue 
is he who decides the details of the synagogue, as who shall read the 
prophet, who shall recite the phylacteries, who shall pass before the 
ark.” As a public official in Capernaum, Jairus must have been 
acquainted with the personal work and teachings of our Lord, of 
whom it is said Capernaum was “ his own city.” 


He 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE, 


BRA eC. AT, O BSE. eArT bOoNes; 


WE are now entering into the labours of another evangelist ; his name Luke; which some take to be a contraction of Lucilius; born at Antioch, so St. Jerome; 
zome think the only one of all the penmen of the Scripture that was not of the seed of Israel. He was a Jewish proselyte, and, as some conjecture, converted 
to Christianity by the ministry of St. Paul, at Antioch; and after his coming into Macedonia, Acts xvi. 10, he was his constant companion. He had employed 
himself in the study and practice of physic; hence Paul calls him Luke the beloved physician, Col. iv. 14. And some of the pretended ancients tell you he was 
a painter, and drew a picture of the Virgin Mary. But Dr. Whitby thinks there is nothing certain to the contrary, and that therefore it is probable he was one 
of the seventy disciples, and a follower of Christ when he was here upon earth ; and if so, he was a native Israelite: and I see not what can be objected against 
this, except some uncertain traditions of the ancients, which we can build nothing upon, and against which may be opposed the testimonies of Origen and 
Epiphanius, who both say that he was one of the seventy disciples. He is supposed to have written this Gospel when he was associated with St. Paul in his 
travels, and by direction from him; and some think this is the brother whom Paul speaks of, 2 Cor. viii. 18, ‘“‘ whose praise is in the Gospel throughout all the 
churches of Christ;” as if the meaning of it were, that he was celeorated in all the churches for writing this Gospel; and that St. Paul means this, when he 
speaks sometimes of his Gospel, as Rom. ii. 16; but there is no ground at all for that. Dr. Cave observes, that his way and manner of writing is accurate and 
exact, his style polite and elegant, sublime and lofty, yet perspicuous; and that he expresseth himself in a vein of purer Greek than is to be found in the other 
writers of the holy story: thus he relates divers things more copiously than the other evangelists; and thus he especially treats of those things which relate 
to the priestly office of Christ. I is uncertain where, or about what time, this Gospel was written; some think it was written in Achaia, during his travels 
with Paul, seventeen years (twenty-two years say others) after Christ’s ascension; others, that it was written at Rome, a little before he wrote his history of the 
Acts of the Apostles, (which is a continuation of this,) when he was there with Paul, while he was a prisoner, and preaching in his own hired house, with which 
the history of the Acts concludes; and then Paul saith only Luke was with him, 2 Tim. iv. 11. When he was under that voluntary confinement with Paul, he 
had leisure to compile these two histories ;—and many excellent writings the church has been indebted to a prison for ;—if so, it was written about twenty~ 
seven years after Christ’s ascension, and about the fourth year of Nero. Jerome saith he died when he was eighty-four years of age, and was never married. 
Some write, that he suffered martyrdom; but if he did, where and when is uncertain. Nor indeed is there much more credit to be given to the Christian 
traditions concerning the writers of the New Testament than to the Jewish traditions concerning those of the Old Testament. 


B.C. 6. 


in order, most excellent Theophilus, 4 That thou 
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CHAPTER I. 


The narrative which this evangelist gives us, or rather God by him, of the life of Christ, 


begins earlier than either Matthew or Mark. We have reason to thank God for them 
all, as we have for all the gifts and graces of Christ’s ministers, which in one, make up 
what is wanting in the other, while all put together make a harmony... In this chapter 
we have, I. Luke’s preface to his Gospel, or his epistle dedicatory to his friend 
Theophilus, ver. 1—4. II. The prophecy and history of the conception of John 
Baptist, who was Christ’s forerunner, ver. 5—25. III. The annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, or the notice given to her that she should be the mother of the Messiah, 
‘ver. 26—38. IV. The interview between Mary the mother of Jesus, and Elisabeth 
the mother of John, when they were both with child of those pregnant births, and the 
prophecies they both uttered upon that occasion, ver. 39—55. V. The birth and 
circumcision of John Baptist, six months before the birth of Christ, ver. 57—66. 
VI. Zacharias’ song of praise, in thankfulness for the birth of John, and in prospect 
of the birth of Jesus, ver. 67—79. VII. A short account of John Baptist’s infancy, 
ver. 80, And these do more than give us an entertaining narrative; they will lead 
us into the understanding of the mystery of godliness—‘ God manifest in the flesh.” 
* 


ORASMUCH as many have 
taken in hand to set forth 
in order a declaration of 
those things which are most 
surely believed among us, 
2 Even as they delivered 
them unto us, which from 
the beginning were eye- 
‘) witnesses, and ministers of 
VDL >the word; 38 It seemed 
ood to me also, having had perfect understanding 
of all things from the very first, to write unto thee 


mightest know the certainty of those things, wherein 
thou hast been instructed. 


Complimental prefaces and dedications, the language of flattery, and the 
food and fuel of pride, are justly condemned by the wise and good; but it doth 
not therefore follow that such as are useful and instructive are to be run 
down; such is this here, in which St. Luke dedicates his Gospel to his friend 
Theophilus, not as to his patron, though he was aman of honour, to protect 
it, but as to his pupil to learn it, and hold it fast. It is not certain who this 
Theophilus was; the name signifies ‘A friend of God;’ and some think it 
doth not mean any particular person, but every one that is a lover of God; and 
Dr. Hammond quotes some of the ancients understanding it so. And then 
it teaches us, that those who are truly lovers of God will heartily welcome 
the Gospel of Christ; the design and tendency of which is to bring us to God. 
But it is rather to be understood of some particular person, probably a magis- 
trate; because Luke gives him here the same title of respect which St. Paul 
gave to Festus the governor, xparcre, Acts xxvi. 25, which we there translate, 
“most noble Festus ;” and here, “ most excellent Theophilus.” Note, Religion 
doth not destroy civility and good manners, but teaches us, according to the 
usages of our country, to “ give honour to them to whom honour is due.” Now 
observe here, 

I. Why St. Luke wrote this Gospel. It is certain he was moved by the Holy 
Ghost, not only to the writing, but in the writing of it; but in both he was 
moved as a reasonable creature, and not as a mere machine; and he was made 
to consider, 

First. That the things he wrote of were things that were “most surely 
believed among” all Christians, and therefore things which they ought to be 
instructed in, that they may know what they believe; and things which ought 
to be transmitted to posterity, who are as much concerned in them as we are: 
and in order to that, to be committed to writing, which is the surest way of 
conveyance to the ages to come. He will not write about things of doubtfu. 
disputation—things about which Christians may safely differ from one another, 
and hesitate within themselves; but the things which are, and ought to be, 
‘most. surely believed,” tpaynara menAnpohopyuéva; the things which were per- 
formed, so some, which Christ and his apostles did, and did with such cireum- 
stances as gave a full assurance that they were really done; so that they have 
gained an established lasting credit. Note, Though it is not the foundation 
of our faith, yet it is a support to it, that the articles of our creed are things 


Title—That the author of this Gospel bore the name of Luke, or | 
Lucas, in the primitive Church we know from the testimony of 
-Ireneus and others in the second century. That he has been always 
identified with the Luke, or Lucas, mentioned by Paul is equally 
certain. Little is known of him except that he was a physician 
(Col. iv. 14). An idle fiction regards him as a painter, to whom 


’ various pictures are ascribed. That he was the author of the Acts 


of the Apesties has been almost universally admitted, and also that 


4 


he was associated with St. Paul for a considerable period. We have 
no trustworthy account of his origin, nor of the place, time, and 
manner of his death, all which are uncertain. It is gathered from 
Acts i. 1 that this Gospel was written before the Acts. There is no 
doubt that the original was in Greek, but we do not know when and 
where it was written. The probability is that it was written before 
A.p. 60, and in Asia Minor or Greece. 

i. 1—4. This preface or introduction, recording the occasion and 
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that have been long “ most surely believed.” The doctrine of Christ is what |! 
thousands of the wisest and best of men have ventured their souls upon, with 
the greatest assurance and satisfaction. Z » 

Secondly. That it was requisite there should be a declaration made in order 
of those things—tha. the history of the life of Christ should be methodized 
and committed to writing, for the greater certainty of the conveyance. When | 
thi gs are put in order, we know the better where to find them for our own | 
use, and how to keep them for the benefit of others. : : 

Thirdly. That there were many who had undertaken to publish narratives 
of the life of Christ; many well-meaning people that designed well, and did 
well; and what they published had done good, though not done by Divine 
inspiration, nor so well done as might be, nor intended for perpetuity. Note, | 
1. ‘he labours of others in the Gospel of Christ, if faithful and honest, we | 
ought to commend and encourage, and not to despise, though chargeable with 
many deficiencies. 2. Others’ services to Christ must not be reckoned to 
supersede ours, but rather to quicken them. 

Picthiy. That the truth of the things he had to write was confirmed by the 
concurring testimony of those that were competent and unexceptionable 
witnesses of them; what had been published in writing already, and what he 
was now about to publish, agreed with that which had been delivered by word 
of mouth, over and over, ie those “who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word,” ver. 2._ Note, 1. The apostles were 
“ministers of the word” of Christ, who is the Word, so some understand it, 
or, of the doctrine of Christ; they, having received it themselves, ministered 
it to others, 1 Jno. i. 1. They had not a Gospel to make as masters, but 
a Gospel to preach as ministers. 2. The ministers of the word were eye- 
witnesses of the things which they preached, and, which is also included, 
ear-witnesses ; they did themselves hear the doctrine of Christ, and see his 
miracles, and had them not by report, at second-hand; and therefore could 
not but speak with the greatest assurance the things they had seen and heard. 
Acts iv. 20. 3. They were so from the beginning of Christ’s ministry, ver. 2. 
He had his disciples with him when he wrought his first miracle, Jno. ii. 11 j 
they “ companied with him all the time that he went in and out among them,’ 
Acts i. 21; so that they not only heard and saw all that which was sufficient 
to confirm their faith, but if there had been any thing to shock it, they had 
opportunity to discover it. 4. ‘The written Gospel which we have to this day 
exactly agrees with the Gospel that was preached in the first days of the 
church. 5. That he himself had a “ perfect understanding of” the “things” 
he wrote of “ from the first,” ver. 3. Some think here is a tacit reflection upon 
those that had written before him, that they had not a “‘ perfect understanding” 
of what they wrote; and therefore, “here am I, send me;” — facit indignatio 
versum,—‘my wrath impels my pen;’ or rather, without reflecting on them 
he asserts his own ability for this undertaking: “it seemed good to me,’ 
having attained to the exact knowledge “of all things,” avwev,—‘ from above,’ 
so I think it should be rendered; for if he meant the same with “‘frem the 
beginning,” ver. 2, as our translation intimates, he would have used the same 
word. ist. He had diligently searched into these things, had followe . after 
them, so the word ig, as the Old Testament prophets are said ‘ov have 
“ inquired and searched dili ently,” 1 Pet. i. 10. e had not taken f¢ sings so 
easily and superficially as ethene who had written before him, but made it his 
business to inform himself concerning particulars. 2nd. He had received his 
intelligence not only by tradition, as others had done, but by revelation; con- 
firming that tradition, and securing him from any error or mistake in the 
recording of it. He sought it from above, so the word intimates, and from 
thence he had it; thus, like Elihu, he fetched his knowledge from afar. He 
wrote his history, as Moses wrote his, of things reported by tradition, but 
ratified by inspiration. 3rd. He could therefore say that he had a “ perfect 
understanding ” of these things; he knew them, axp:Bws,—‘accurately, exactly.’ 
* Now having received this from above, it seemed good to me to communicate 
it; for such a talent as this ought not to be buried.’ ; 

IL. Observe why he sent it to Theophilus. ‘1 wrote unto thee these things in 
order, not that thou mayest give reputation to the work, but that thou mayest 
be edified by it;’ ver. 4, “that thou mightest know the certainty of those 
things wherein thou hast been instructed.” 1. It is implied, that he had 
been instructed in these things either before his baptism or since, or both, 
according to the rule, Mat. xxviii. 19, 20. Probably Luke had baptized him, 
and knew how well instructed he was; mepe av KammxnOns,— concerning which 
thou hast been catechized;’ so the word is; the most knowing Christians 
began with being catechized. Theophilus wasa person of quality, perhaps 
of noble birth; and so much the more pains should be taken with such, when 
they are young, to teach them the principles of the oracles of God, that they 
may be fortified against the temptations, and furnished for the opportunities 
of a high condition in the world. 2. lt was intended that he should “ know the 
certainty of those things,” should understand them more clearly, and believe 
them more firmly. There isa certainty in the Gospel of Christ, there is that 
in it, which we may build upon. And those who have been well instructed 


in the things of God when they were young, should afterwards give diligence 
to know the certainty of those things; to know not only what we believe, but 
why we believe it; that we may be able tu “give a reason of the hope that 
s in us, 


HERE was in the days of, 
xt Herod, the king of Juda, 
a certain priest named 
Zacharias, of the course of 
Abia: and his wife was of 
}, the daughters of Aaron, and 
7 her name was Elisabeth. 
Ze 6 And they were both 
righteous before God, walk- 
ing in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless. 7 
And they had no child, because that Elisabeth was 
barren, and they both were now well stricken in 
vears. 8 And it came to pass, that while he 
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aim of the writer, has given rise to considerable discussion. Of 
‘Theophilus, to whom both the Gospel and the Acts were addressed, 
we have no information. It appears that before Luke wrote many 
others had drawn up accounts of the same matters. Some have 
supposed that these other accounts were the first apocryphal 
Gospels; but such a view is inconsistent with the statement here 
made, which is rather commendatory than otherwise. Neither does 
the knowledge we have of early apocryphal Gospels favour the 
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executed the priest’s office before God in the order 
of his course, 9 According to the custom of the 
priest’s office, his lot was to burn incense when he 
went into the temple of the Lord. 10 And the 
whole multitude of the people were praying without 
at the time of incense. 11 And there appeared 
unto him an angel of the Lord standing on the right 
side of the altar of incense. 12 And when Zacharias 
saw him, he was troubled, and fear fell upon him. 
13 But the angel said unto him, Fear not, Zacharias : 
for thy prayer 1s heard ; and thy wife Elisabeth shall 
bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name John. 
14 And thou shalt have joy and gladness; and 
many shall rejoice at lis birth. 15 For he shall 
be great in the sight of the Lord, and shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink ; and he shall be filled 
with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb. 
16 And many of the children of Israel shall he turn 
to the Lord their God. 17 And he shall go before 
him in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the dis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the just ; to make ready 
a people prepared for the Lord. 18 And Zacharias 
said unto the angel, Whereby shall I know this? for 
I am an old man, and my wife well stricken in years. 
19 And the angel answering said unto him, I am 
Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God; and am 
sent to speak unto thee, and to shew thee these 

lad tidings. 20 And, behold, thou shalt be dumb, 
and not able to speak, until the day that these 
things shall be performed, because thou believest not 
my words, which shall be fulfilled in their season. 
21 And the people waited for Zacharias, and mar- 
velled that he tarried so long in the temple. 22 
And when he came out, he could not speak unto 
them: and they perceived that he had seen a vision 
in the temple: for he beckoned unto them, and 
remained speechless. 23 And it came to pass, that, 
as soon as the days of his ministration were accom- 
plished, he departed to his own house. 24 And 
after those days his wife Elisabeth conceived, and 
hid herself five months, saying, 25 Thus hath the 
Lord dealt with me in the days wherein he looked 
on me, to take away my reprvach among men. 


The two preceding evangelists had agreed to begin the Gospel with the 
baptism of John, and his ministry, which commenced about six months before 
our Saviour’s public ministry; (and now things were near a crisis, six months 
was a deal of time, which before was but a little;) and therefore this evangelist, 
designing to give a more particular account than had been given of our 
Saviour’s conception and birth, determines to do so of Joh. Baptist; for in 
both he was his harbinger and forerunner, the morning star to the Sun of 
Righteousness; not only because it is commonly reckoned a satisfaction and 
entertainment to know something of the original extraction and early days of 
those who afterwards prove great men, but because in the beginning of these 
there were many things miracilous, and presages of what they afterwards 
proved ; in these verses our inspired historian begins as early as the conception 
of John Baptist. Now observe here, - 

First. The account given of his parents, yer. 5; they lived “in the days of 
Herod the king,” who was a foreigner, and a deputy ar the Romans, who had 
lately made Judea a province of the empire. This is taken notice of to shew 
that the sceptre was quite departed from Judah, and therefore now was the 
time for Shiloh to come, acccording to Jacob’s prophecy, Gen. xlix. 10. The 
family of David was now sunk, when it was to rise and flourish again in the 
Messiah. Note, None ought to despair of the reviving and flourishing of 
eligion, even then when civil liberties are lost; Israel is enslaved, yet then 


we. 


opinion that they were either trustworthy or properly narrations of 
what was most surely believed in the early Church. ‘The first inti- 
mations of the existence of apocryphal Gospels are quite against 
the view that they were correct historical narratives, so much as 
fictions and fables with a certain element of truth, It may be 
doubted whether the narrations here mentioned were the work of 
actual eye-witnesses; they seem rather to have been based upon the. 
statements of eye-witnesses. We may doubt, therefore, whether 
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somes the glory of Israel. Now the father of John Baptist was a priest, a son of 
Aaron, his name Zacharias. No families in the world were ever so honoured 
pf God as those of Aaron and David; with one was made the covenant of 
riesthood, with the other that of royalty; they had both forfeited their 

onour, yet the Gospel again puts honour upon both in their latter days; on 
that of Aaron in John Baptist, on that of David in Christ; and then they were 
both extinguished and lost. Christ was of David’s house, his forerunner of 
Aaron’s, for his priestly ageney and influence opened the way to his kingly 
authority and dignity. *rhis Zacharias was “ of the course of Abia:” when in 
David’s time the family of Aaron was multiplied, he divided them into twenty- 
four courses, for the more regular performance of their office, that it might 
never be either neglected, for want of hands, or engrossed by a few. The 
eixhth of those was that of Abia, 1 Chr. xxiv. 10, who was descended from 
Eleazar, Aaron’s eldest son. But Dr. Lightfoot suggests that many of the 
families of the priests were lost in the captivity; so that after their return 
they took in those of other families, but retaining the names of the heads of 
the respective courses. The wife of this Zacharias was of the daughters 
of Aaron too, and her name Elisabeth, the very same name with Elisheba the 
wife of Aaron, Hx. vi. 23. The priests, Josephus saith, were very careful to 
marry within their own family, that they might maintain the dignity of the 
priesthood, and keep it without mixture. Now that which is observed con- 
cerning Zacharias and Elisabeth is, 

That they were a very religious couple, ver. 6, “ they were both righteous 
before God;” they were so in his sight whose judgment we are sure “is 
according to truth;” they were sincerely and really so. They are righteous 
indeed that are so before God, as Noah in his generation, Gen. vii.1. They 
approved themselves to him, and he was graciously pleased to accept them. 
It is a happy thing when those that are joined to each other in marriage are 
both joined to the Lord. And it is especially requisite that the priest's, the 
Lord’s ministers, should with their yoke-fellows be righteous before God 
that they may be examples to the fiuck, and rejoice their hearts. “ They walked 
in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” Ist. Their 
being “righteous before God” was evidenced by the course and tenor of their 
conversations; they shewed it, not by their talk, but by their works; by the 
way they walked in, and the rule they walked by. 2nd. They were of a piece 
with themselves, for their devotions and their conversations agreed; they 
walked not only in the “ordinances of the Lord,” which related to Divine 
worship, but “in the commandments of the Lord,” which have reference to all 
the instances of a good conversation, and must be regarded. 3rd. They were. 
universal in their obedience, not that they never did in any thing come short of 
their duty, but it was their constant care and endeavour to come up to it. 
4th. Herein though they were not sinless, yet they were blameless; nobody could 
charge them with any open, scandalous sin; they lived honestly and inoffensively, 
as ministers and their families are in a special manner concerned to do, that 
the ministry be not blamed in their blame. 

2. That they had been long childless, ver. 7. “ Children are a heritage of the 
Lord ;” but there are many of his heirs in a married state, that yet are denied 
this heritage; they are valuable, desirable. blessings; yet many there are who 
are “righteous before God,” and if they had children would bring them up in 
his fear, that yet are not thus blessed; while the “men of this world are full of 
children,” Psa. xvii. 14; “and send forth their little ones like a flock,” Job xxi. 11. 
“Elisabeth was barren;” and they began to despair of ever having children, 
for “they were both now well stricken in years,” when the women that have 
been most fruitful leave off bearing. Many eminent persons were born of 
mothers that had been long childless, as Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Samson, Samuel, 
and so here John Baptist, to make their birth the more remarkable, and the 
blessing of it the more valuable to their parents ; and to shew that when God 
keeps his people long waiting for a mercy, he sometimes is pleased to recom- 
pense them for their patience, by doubling the worth of it when it comes. 

Secondly. The appearing of an angel to his father Zacharias, as he was 
ministering in the temple, ver. 8, 11. Zacharias the prophet was the last of the 
Old Testament that was conversant with angels, and Zacharias the priest 
the first in the New Testament. Observe, 

. How Zacherias was employed in the service of God, ver. 8: ‘ He executed 
the priest’s office before God in the order of his course ;” it was his week of 
waiting, and he was upon duty. Though his family was not built up, or made 
to grow, yet he made conscience of doing the work of his own place and day. 
Though we have not desired mercies, yet we must keep close to enjoined 
services; and, in our diligent and constant attendance on them, we may hope 
that mercy and comfort will come at last. Now it fell to Zacharias’s lot to 
burn incense morning and evening for that week of his waiting; as other ser- 
vices fell to other priests by lot likewise. The services were directed by lot, 
that some might not decline them, and others engross them, and that, the 
disposal of the lot being from the Lord, they might have the satisfaction of a 
Divine call te the work. ‘This was not the high priest’s burning incense on the 
day of atonement, as some have fondly ieeined: and thought by that to find 

*out the time of our Saviour’s birth; but it is plain it was the burning of the 
daily incense at the altar of incense, ver. 11; which was in the temple, ver. 9; 
notin the most holy place, into which the high priest entered. The Jewssay that 
one and the same priest burned not incense twice in all his days, there weresuch 
a multitude of them; at least, never more than one week. It is very probable 
that this was upon the sabbath day, because there was a multitude of people 
attending, ver. 10; which ordinarily was not on a week day; and thus God 
usually puts honour upon his own day. And then, if, as Dr. Lightfoot reckons, 
with the help of the Jewish calendars, that this course of Abia fell on the 
seventeenth day of the third month, the month Sivan, answering to part of 
May and part of June, it is worth observing that the portions of the law and 
the prophets which were read this day in the synagogues were very agreeable 
to that which was doing in the temple, namely, the law of the Nazarites, 
Num. vi., and the conception of Samson, Jud. xiii. 

While Zacharias was burning incense in the temple, “the whole multitude 
of the people were praying without,” ver. 10. Dr. ightfoot saith there were 
constantly in the temple, at the hour of prayer, the priests of that course that 
then served ; and if it were the sabbath day, those of that course also that had 
been in waiting the week before; and the Levites that served under the priests, 
and the men of the station, as the rabbins call them, who were the repre- 
sentatives of the people, in putting their hands upon the head of the sacrifices ; 
‘and many besides, who, moved by devotion, left their employments for that 
time, to be present at the service of God, and those would make up a great 
anultitude, especially on sabbaths and feast days. Now theseall addressed them- 
seives to their devotions, (in mental prayer, for their voice was not heard,) when 
by the tinkling of a bell they had notice that the priest was gone in to burn 
incense. Now observe here, Ist. That the true Israel of God always were a 
praying people; and prayer is the great and principal piece of service by 
which we give honour to God, and fetch ir favours from him, and keep up our 
communion with him. 2nd, That then when ritual and ceremonial appoint- 
ments were in full force, as this of burning incense, yet moral and spiritual 
‘duties were required to go along with them, and were principally looked at. 
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David knew that when he was at a distance from the altar, his prayer might 
be heard without incense, for it might be directed before God as incense, 
Ps. cxli. 2; but when he was compassing the altar, the incense could not he 
accepted without prayer, no more than the shell without the kernel. 3rd. That 
it is not enough for us to be where God is worshipped, if our hearts do not 
join in the worship, and go along with the minister in all the parts of it. If he 
burn the incense never so well, in the most pertinent, judicious, lively prayer, 
if we be not at the same time praying in concurrence with him, what will it 
availus? 4th. All the prayers we offer up to God here, in his courts, are 
acceptable and successful only in virtue of the incense of Christ’s interces- 
sion in the temple of God above. To this usage in the temple service there 
seems to be an allusion, Rev. viii. 1,3, 4, where we find that “there was silence 
in heaven,” as there was in the temple, “for half an hour,” while the people 
were silently lifting up their hearts to God in prayer; and that there was an 
angel, the angel of the covenant, who offered up “much incense, with the prayers 
of all saints, before the throne.” We cannot expect an interest in Christ’s 
intercession if we do not pray, and pray with our spirits, and continue in- 
stant in prayer. Nor can we expect that the best of our prayers should 
gain acceptance, and bring in an answer of peace, but through the mediation 
of Christ, who ever lives making intercession. 

2. How, when he was thus employed, he was honoured with a messenger, a 
special messenger sent from heaven to him, ver. 11; “ there appeared unto him 


| an angel of the Lord.” Some observe, that we never read of an angel appearing 


in the temple with a message from God, but only this one to Zacharias ; because 
there God had other ways of making known his mind, as the Urim and 
Thummim, and by a still small voice from between the cherubims. But the 
ark and the oracle were wanting in the second temple; and therefore, when an 
express is to be sent to a priest in the temple, an angel was to be employed 
ir it, and thereby the Gospel was to be introduced; for that, as the law, was 
given at first very much by “the ministry of angels,” the appearance of which 
we often read of in the Doapale and the Acts, though the design both of the 
law and of the Gospel, when brought to perfection, was to settle another way 
of correspondence, more spiritual, between God and man. This angel stood 
“on the right side of the altar of incense,” the north side of it, saith Dr. Lightfoot, 
on Zacharias’s right hand; compare this with Zee. iii. 1; where Satan stands at 
the right hand of Joshua the priest, to resist him; but Zacharias has a good 
angel standing at his right hand, to encourage him. Some think this angel 
appeared coming out of the most holy place, which led him to stand at the right 
side of the altar. 

3. What impression this made upon Zacharias; ver. 12, “ when Zacharias 
saw him,” it was a surprise upon him, even to a degree of terror, for ‘“ he was 
troubled, and fear fell upon him,” ver. 12. Though he was righteous before 
God, and blameless in his conversation, yet he could not be without some 
frightful apprehensions at the sight of one whose visage and surrounding 
lustre spoke him more than human. Ever since man sinned, his mind has been 
unable to bear the glory of such revelations, and his conscience afraid of evil 
tidings brought by them; even Daniel himself could not bear it, Dan. x. 8; 
and for this reason God chooseth to speak to us by men like ourselves, whose 
terror shall not make us afraid. 

Thirdly. The message which the angel had to deliver to him, ver. 13. He began 
his message, as angels generally did, with “ Fear not.” Perhaps it had never been 
Zacharias’s lot to burn incense before; and being a very serious, conscientious 
man, we may suppose him full of care to do it well, and perhaps when he saw 
the angel, was afraid lest he came to rebuke him for some mistake or mis- 
carriage; ‘No,’ saith the angel, “ Fear not;” ‘I have no ill tidings to bring thee 
from heaven. ‘Fear not,” but compose thyself, that thou mayest with a sedate 
snd even spirit receive the message I have to deliver to thee.’ Let us see what 
that is. 

1. ‘Uhe prayers he has often made shall now receive an answer of peace: 
“Fear not, Zacharias, for thy prayer is heard.” Ist. If he means bis pariicnleg 
prayer for a son, to build up his family, it must be the prayers he had formerly 
made for that mercy, when he was likely to have children; but we may suppose, 
now he and his wife “were both well stricken in years,” as they had done 
expecting it, so they had done praying for it: like Moses, it sufficeth them, and 
they speak no more to God of that matter, Dew. iii. 26. But God will now, in 
giving this mercy, look a great way back, to the prayers that he had made long 
since, for and with his wife, as Isaac for and with his, Gen. xxv.21. Note, Prayers 


‘of faith are filed in heaven, and are not forgotten, though the thing prayed for 


is not presently given in. Prayers made when we were young, and coming 
into the world, may be answered when weare old and going out of the world. 
But, 2nd. If he means the prayers he was now making, and offering up with 
his incense, we may suppose those were, according to the duty of his place, for 
the Israel of God and their welfare, and the performance of the promises made 
to them concerning the Messiah and the coming of his kingdom: This prayer of 
thine is now heard; for thy wife shall now shortly conceive him that is to be the 
Messiah’s forerunner. Some of the Jewish writers themselves say that the 
priest, when he burnt incense. prayed for the salvation of the whole world; and 
now that prayer shall be heard. Or, 3rd. In general, the prayers thou now 
makest, and all thy prayers, are accepted of God, and come up for a memorial 
before him, as the angel said to Cornelius, when he visited him at prayer, 
Acts x. 30, 31. And this shall be the sign that thou art accepted of God, 
“Elisabeth shall bear thee a son.” Note, It is very comfortable to praying 
people to know that their prayers are heard; and those mercies are donbly 
sweet that are given in answer to prayer. 

2. He shall have a son in his old age, by Elisabeth his wife, who had been long 
barren, that by this birth, which was next door to miraculous, people might be 
prepared to receive and believe a virgin’s bringing forth a son, which was 

erfectly miraculous. He is directed what name to give his son, “ Call him 

ohn ;” in Hebrew, Johkanan, a name we often meet with in the Old Testament ; 
it signifies ‘Gracious.’ The priests must beseech God that he will be gracious, 
Mal. i. 9; and must so bless the people, Num, vi. 25, Zacharias was now 
praying thus, and the angel tells him his prayer is heard, and he shail have a 
son, whom, in token of an answer to his prayer, he shall call Gracious; or, the 
Lord will be gracious, /sa. xxx. 18, 19. ‘ ‘ 

3. This son shall be the joy of his family, and of all his relations, ver. 14; he 
shail be another Isaac, ‘thy laughter; and some think that is partly intended 
in his name, John; he shall be a welcome child. “Thou,” for thy part, “shalt 
have joy and gladness.” Note, Mercies that have been long waited for, when 
they come at last are the more acceptable; he shall be such a son as thou shalt 
have reason to rejoice in. Many parents, if they could foresee what their child- 
ren will prove, instead of rejoicing at their birth, would wish they had never 
been. But I will tell thee what thy son will be, and then thou wilt not need to 
rejoice with trembling at his birth, as the best must do, but mayest rejvice with 
triumph atit. Nay, and “ many shall rejoice at his birth ;” all the relations of the 
family will rejoice in it, and all its well-wishers, beceuse it is for the horour 
and comfort of the family, ver. 58. All good people will rejoice that such a 
religious couple as Zacharias and Elisabeth have a son, because tl ey will give 
him a good education, such as it may be hoped will make hima public blessing 


the narrations in question comprised any of our present extant 
Gospels. ‘They were probably unofficial accounts, without authority, 
and as such soon sank into oblivion; so much so, that we have no 
trace of one of them, except in this generai allusion to them. The 
words in verse 3 rendered “ having had perfect understanding of all 
things from the very first,” should rather be translated, “having 
traced down accurately all things from the very first.” Indeed, 
Luke gives the fullest account of the earliest events connected with 


the life of our Lord. From the words “to write unto thee in order ” 
we are not compelled to infer that a literally chrcnological method 
is followed. The history is a consecutive one, but there is reason to 
believe that the historical sequence of events is sometimes departed 
from. The truthfulness of the record is, however, plainly asserted. 
Luke does not profess to have been an eye-witness of the occurrences 
which form the subject-matter of his history. He obtained his 
‘formation. from other sources, probably in part from eye-witnesses 
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to his generation. Yea, and perhaps many shall rejoice by an unaccountable 
instinct, as a presage of the joyous days the Gospel will introduce. : 

4. This son shall be a mighty favourite of Heaven, and a mighty blessing to 
the earth. The honour of having a son is nothing to the honour of having such 


a son. ‘ 

ist. “ He shall be great in the sight of the Lord,” and those are great indeed 
that are so in God's sight, not those that are so in the eye of a vain and carnal 
world. God will set him before his face continually, will employ him in his 
work, and send him on his errands, and that shall make him truly great and 
horourable. Heshall be a prophet, yea, more than a prophet, and upon that 
account as great as any that ever were born of women, Mat. xi. 11. He shall 
live very much retired from the world, out of men’s sight, and when he makes 
a public appearance it will be very mean, but he shall be much, “he shall be 
great in the sight of the Lord.” ; 3 

2nd. He shall be a Nazarite, set apart to God from every thing that is 
polluting; and in token of that, according to the law of Nazariteship, “he 
shall drink neither wine nor strong drink,’ or rather, ‘neither old wine nor 
new ;’ for most think the word here translated ‘strong drink’ signifies some 
sort of wine, perhaps those that we call made wines, or any thing that is 
intoxicating. He shall be as Samson was by the Divine precept, Jud. xiii. 7, 
and Samuel by his mother’s vow, 1 Sam. i. 11, a Nazarite for life. It is spoken 
of asa great instance of God’s favour to his people, that he raised up of their 
sons for prophets, and their young men for Nazarites, Am. ii. 11; as if those 
that were designed for prophets were trained up under the discipline of the 
Nazarites. Samuel and John Baptist were; which intimates that those that 
would be eminent servants of God, and employed in eminent services, must 
learn to live a life of self-denial and mortification, must be dead to the pleasures 
of sense, and keep their minds from every thing that is darkening and dis- 
turbing to them. 

3rd. He shall be abundantly fitted and qualified for those great and 
eminent services to which in due time he shall be called; “he shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb ;” and as soon as 
it is possible he shall appear to have been so. Observe, First. Those that 
would be filled with the Holy Ghost must be sober and temperate, and very 
moderate in the use of wine and strong drink; for that is it that fits him for 
this: “ Be not drunk with wine, but be filled with the Spirit,” with which that 
is not consistent, Eph. v. 18. Secondly. It is possible that infants. may be 
wrought upon by the Holy Ghost, even from their mother’s womb, for ohn 
Baptist even then was filled with the Holy Ghost, who took possession of his 
heart betimes; and an early specimen was given of it, when he leaped in his 
mother’s womb for joy at the approach of the Saviour; and afterwards it 
appeared very early that he was sanctified. God has promised to pour out 
his Spirit upon the seed of believers, Jsa. xliv. 3; and their first pig tly Rd 
in a dedication of themselves betimes to God is the fruit of it, ver. 4, 5. ho 
then can forbid water that they should not be baptized, who for aught we 
know (and we can say no more of the adult, witness Simon Magus,) have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we, and have the seeds of grace sown in 
their hearts? Acts x. 47. 

4th. He shall be instrumental for the conversion of many souls to God, 
and the preparing of them to receive and entertain the Gospel of Christ, 
ver. 16, 17. 

first. He shall be sent to the children of Israel, to the nation of the Jews, 
to whom the Messiah also was first sent, and not to the Gentiles; to the whole 
nation, and not to the family of the priests only; with which, though he was 
himself of that family, we do not find he had any particular intimacy, nor 
influence upon them. 

Secondly. He shall go before the Lord their God, that is, before the Messiah, 
whom they must expect to be, not their king, in the sense wherein they com- 
monly take it, a temporal prince to their nation, but their Lord and their God, 
to rule and defend, and serve them in a spiritual way, by his influences on their 
hearts. Thomas knew this when he said to Christ, “ My Lord, and my God,” 
better than Nathanael did, when he said, “ Rabbi, thou art the king of Israel.” 
John “ shall go before him,” a little before him, to give notice of his approach, 
and to prepare people to receive him. 

Thirdly. “ He shall go in the spirit and power of Elias.” That is, Ist. He 
shall be such a man as Elias was, and do such work as Elias did; shall, like 
him, wear a hairy garment and a leathern girdle, and live retired from the 
world; shall, like him, preach the necessity of repentance and reformation to 
a very corrupt and degenerate age; shall, like him, be bold and zealous in re- 
proving sin, and witnessing against it even in the greatest ; and be hated and 
fee Somat for it, by a Herod and his Herodias, as Elijah was by an Ahab and 

is Jezebel. He shall be carried on in his work as Elijah was, by a Divine 
spirit and power, which shall crown his ministry with wonderful success. As 
Elias went before the writing prophets of the Old Testament, and did as it 
were usher in that signa! period of the Old Testament dispensation, by a little 
writing of his own, 2 Chr. xxi. 12; so John Baptist went before Christ and 
his apostles, and introduced the gospel dispensation, by preaching the sub- 
stance of the gospel doctrine and duty, Repent, with an eye to the kingdom of 
heaven. 2nd. He shall be that very person who was prophesied of by Malachi, 
under the name of Elijah, Mal. iv. 5, who should be sent “before the coming 
of the day of the Lord.” “ Behold! T send you a prophet, even Elias,” not Elias 
the Tishbite, as the Septuagint have corruptly read it, to favour the Jews’ 
ee a prophet “in the spirit and power of Elias,” as the angel here 
expounds It. 

‘ourthly. “ He shall turn many of the children of Israel to the Lord their 
God,” that is, shall incline their hearts to receive the Messiah, and bid him 
welcome, by awakening them to a sense of sin, and a desire of righteousness. 
Whatever has a tendency to turn us from iniquity, as John’s preaching and 
baptism bad, will turn us to Christ, as our Lord and our God; for those who 
through grace, are wrought upon to shake off the yoke of sin, that is, the 
dominiot of the world and the flesh, will soon be persuaded to take upon them 
the yoke of the Lord Jesus. 

Fifihly. Hereby he shall ‘turn the hearts of the fathers to the children,” 
that is, of the Jews to the Gentiles; shall help to conquer the rooted preju- 
dices which the Jews have against the Gentiles, which was done by the Gospel, 
as far as it prevailed; and was begun to be done by John Baptist, who came 
“ for a witness, that all through him might believe,” who baptized and taught 
Roman soldiers, as well as Jewish Pharisees; and who cured the pride and 
confidence of those Jews who gloried in their having Abraham to their father; 
and told them that God would “ out of stones raise up children unto Abra- 
ham,” Mat. iii. 9, which would tend to cure their enmity to the Gentiles. 
Dr. Lightfoot observes, that it is the constant usage of the prophets to 
speak of the church of the Gentiles as children to the Jewish church, 

sa. liv. 5, 6, 13; lx. 4,93 Ixii. 5; lxvi. 12. When the Jews that embraced the 
faith of Christ were brought to join in communion with the Gentiles that did 
so too, then the heart of the fathers was turned to the children. And he shall 
“turn the disobedient to the wisdom of the just,” that is, he shall introduce 
bhe Gospel, by which the Gentiles, that are now disobedient, shall be turned, 


and in part from sundry documents which then existed. When he 
wrote authentic accounts were easily accessible. We know from 
Acts xxi. 17 that he met with James at Jerusalem, in company with 
Paul. 
Luke, in writing the history of the Nativity, made use of an original 
written narrative by James, the brother of our Lord, which was 
afterwards lost, and replaced by the apocryphal Gozpel of James, 
deserves mention.” 
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not so much to their fathers, the Jews, but to the faith of Christ, here called 
“the wisdom of the just,” in communion with the believing Jews; or thus, 
‘He shall turn the hearts of the fathers with the children,’ that is, of old an 
young; shall be instrumental to bring some of every age to he reUgious, to 
work a great reformation in the Jewish nation, to bring them off from a ritual, 
traditional religion, which they had rested in, and to bring them up to sub- 
stantial, serious godliness; and the effects of this will be, that enmities will be 
slain, and discord made to cease; and they that are at variance, being united 
in his baptism, will be better reconciled one to another. And this agrees witha 
the account Josephus gives of John Baptist, Andtiq. lib. xviii. cap. 7, that ‘he 
was a good man, and taught the Jews the exercise of virtne, in piety towards 
God, and righteousness towards one another, and that they should convene 
and knit together in baptism.’ And he saith,‘ the people tiocked after him, and 
were exceedingly delighted in his doctrine.’ ‘Thus he turned the hearts of 
fathers and children to God, and one another, by “turning the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just.” Observe, Ist. True religion is the wisdom of just men, 
in distinction from the wisdom of this world. It is both our wisdom and our 
duty to be religious; there is both equity and prudence in it. 2nd. It is not 
impossible but that those who have been unbelieving and disobedient may be 
turned to the wisdom of the just. Divine grace can conquer the greatest 
ignorances and prejudices. 3rd. 'The great design of the Gospel is to bring 
people home to God, and to bring them nearer to one another ; and on this 
errand John Baptist is sent. And in the mention that is twice made of his 
turning people, there seems to be an allusion to the name of the ishbite, 
which is given to Elijah, which some think doth not denote the country or 
city he was of, but has an appellative signification; and therefore they render 
it Elijah the converter, one that was much employed and very successful in 
conversion work. ‘The Elias of the New ‘Testament is therefore said to turn 
or convert, many to the Lord their God. 

5. Hereby he shall “make ready a people prepared for the Lord;” shall 
dispose the minds of people to receive the doctrine of Christ, that thereby they 
may be prepared for the comforts of his coming. Note, Ist. All that are to be 
devoted to the Lord, and made happy in him, must first be prepared and made 
ready for him. We must be prepared by grace in this world, for glory in the 
other; by the terrors of the law, for the comforts of the Gospel; by the spirit 
of bondage, for the spirit of adoption. 2nd. Nothing has a more direct ten- 
dency to prepare people for Christ than the doctrine of repentance received 
and submitted to. When sin is thereby made grievous, Christ will become 
very precious. 

Fourthly. Zacharias’ unbelief of the angel's prediction, and the rebuke he 
was laid under for that unbelief. He heard all that the angel had to say, an 
should have bowed his head, and worshipped the Lord, saying, Be it unto 
thy servant according to the word” which thou hast spoken; but it was not 
so. Weare here tokl. 

1. What his unbelief spoke, ver. 18. He said to the angel, “ Whereby shall 
Iknow this?” ‘This was not a humble petition for the confirming of his faith, 
but a peevish objection against what was said to him, as altogether incredible; 
as if he should say, | can never be made to believe this. He could not but 
perceive that it was an angel that spake to him; the message delivered having 
reference to the Old Testament prophecies, carried much of its own evidence 
along with it. There are many instances in the Old Testament of those that 
had children when they were old, yet he cannot believe he shall have this 
child of promise, “for L aman old man, and my wife” has not only been all 
her days barren, but is now “ well stricken in years,” and not likely ever to 
have children; therefore he must have a sign given him, or he will not believe. 
Though the appearance of an angel, which had been long disused in the 
ehurch, was sign enough; though he had this notice given him in the temple 
the place of God’s oracles, where he had reason to think no evil angel would 
be permitted to come; though it was given him when he was praying, and 
burning incense; and though a firm belief of that great’ principle of reli- 
gion, that God has an almighty power, and with him nothing is impossible, 
which he ought not only to know but to teach others, was enough to silence 
all objections; yet considering his own body and his wife’s too much, unlike 
a son of Abraham, he staggered at the promise, Ftom. iv. 19, 20. 

2. How his unbelief was silenced, and he silenced for it. 

lst. The angel stops his mouth, by asserting his authority. Doth he ask, 
“ Whereby shall I know this?” Let him know it by this, “I am Gabriel,” ver. 19. 
He puts his name to his prophecy, doth as it were sign it with his own hand 
teste meipso,— take my word for it.’ Angels have sometimes refused to tell 
their names, as to Manoah and his wife; but this angel readily saith, “1 am 
Gabriel,” which signifies ‘the power of God; or, ‘the mighty one of God,’ 
intimating that the God who bade him say this was able to make it good. He 
alsu makes himself known by this name, to put him in mind of the notices of 
the Messiah’s coming sent to Daniel by the man Gabriel, Dan. viii. 16; ix. 21: 
‘Iam the same that was sent then, and am sent now, in pursuance of the same 
intention.’ He is ‘ Gabriel, that stands in the presence of God,” an immediate 
attendant upon the throne of God. ‘The prime ministers of state in the Persian * 
court are described by this, that they saw the king’s face, Hst. i. 14. ‘Though 
Lam now talking with thee here, yet “I stand in the presenze of God.” I 
know his eye is upon me; and I dare not say any more than I have warrant to 
say; but L declare “I am sent to speak to thee,” sent on purpose, “to shew 
thee these glad tidings,” which being so well worthy of all acceptation, thou 
oughtest to have received cheerfully. 

2nd. The angel stops his mouth indeed, by exerting his power: That thou 
mayest object no more, “ Behold, thou shalt be dumb,” ver. 20. If thou wilt 
have a sign for the support of thy taith, it shall be such-a one as shall be also 
the punishment of thine unbelief; “thou shalt not be able to speak till the 
day that these things shall be performed,” ver. 20. Thou shalt be both dumb 
and deaf, the same words signify both; and it is plain that he lost his hearing 
as well as his speech, for his friends made signs to him, ver. 62, as well as he 
to them, ver, 22. Now, in striking him_dumb, First. God dealt justly with 
him, because he had objected against God’s word; and from hence we may 
take occasion to admire the patience of God, and his forbearance towards us, 
that we, who have so often spoke to his dishonour, yet have not been struck 
dumb, as Zacharias was, as we had been if God had dealt with us according to 
our sins. Secondly. God dealt kindly with him, and very tenderly and gra- 
ciously. For, 1st. ‘Thus he prevented his Dron any more such distrustful 
unbelieving words. If he have thought evil, and will not himself lay his hand 
upon his mouth, nor keep it as with a bridle, God will: it is better not to 
speak at all, than to speak wickedly. 2nd. Thus he confirmed his faith; and 
by his being disabled to speak, he 1s enabled to think the better. {f, by the 
rebukes we are under for our sin, we be brought to give more credit to the 
Word of God, we have nu reason to complain of them. 3rd. ‘Thus he was kept 
from divulging the vision, and boasting of it, which otherwise he would have 
been apt to do; whereas it was designed, for the present, to be ludged as a 
secretwith him. 4th. It was agreat mercy that God’s words should be fulfilled 
in their season, notwithstanding his sinful distrast. ‘T'l.e unbelief of man shall 
not make the promises of God of none effect, they shail be fulfilled i> their 


i. 5. An ancient Syrian chronicle says, “Jt is said that Herod was 
one of the Gentiles (a pagan), that he was from Ascalon, and was 
priest of the idol Apollo.” This is mere tradition. Herod was an 


Lange says, “The conjecture of a Dutch theologian that || Idumean, and from his re-construction of the Temple, and other 


facts, we may conclude that he professed Judaism. The priests were 
divided into twenty-four courses, who ministered by turns in the 
Temple. The course of Abia, or Abijah, was the eighth (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 10). Elisabeth is the same name as Elisheba (Exod. vi. 28). 
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season, and he shall not be for ever dumb, but only “ till the day that these 
things shall be performed ;” and then thy lips shall be opened, that thy mouth 
may shew forth God’s praise. Thus, say th God chasten the iniquity of his 
people with the rod, yet his lovingkindness'he will not take away. 

Fitthly. The return of Zacharias to the people, and at length to his family ; 
and the conception of this child of promise, the son of his old age. 

1. The people stayed, expecting Zacharias to come out of the temple, because 
he was to pronounce the blessing upon them, in the name of the Lord; and 
though he stayed beyond the usual time, yet they did not, as is too common 
in Christian congregations, hurry away without the blessing, but waited for 
him marvelling “that he tarried so long in the temple,” and afraid lest some- 
thing was amiss, ver, 21. 

2. When he came out he was speechless, ver. 22. He was now to have dis- 
missed the congregation with a blessing, but is dumb, and not able to do it, 
that the people may be minded to expect the Messiah, who can command the 
blessing, who blesseth indeed, and in whom all the nations of the earth are 
blessed. Aaron’s priesthood is now shortly to be silenced and set aside, to 
make way for the bringing in of a better hope. 

3. He made.a shift to give them to understand that he had seen a vision, by 
some awful signs he made, “for he beckoned to them, and remained speech- 
less,” ver. 22. ‘his represents to us the weakness and deficiency of the Levi- 
tical priesthood, in comparison with Christ’s priesthood and the dispensation 
of the Gospel. ‘The Old ‘Testament speaks by signs, gives us some intimations 
of Divine and heavenly things, but imperfect and uncertain; it beckons to us, 
but remains speechless; it is the Gospel that speaks to us articulately, and 
wives 2 ge view of that which in the Old Testament was seen through a 
glass darkly. 

4. He stayed out “the days of his ministration ;” for his lot being to burn 
incense, he could do that, though he was dumb and deaf. When we cannot 
perform the service of God so well as we would, yet if we perform it so well 
as we can, God will accept of us in it. 

5. He then returned to his family, and his wife conceived, ver. 23, 24. She 
conceived by virtue of the promise, and being sensible of it, ‘‘ she hid herself 
five months ;” she kept house, and kept it private, and did not go abroad so 
much as she used to do. Ist, Lest she should do herself any prejudice, so as 
might occasion her miscarrying, or any hurt to the conception. 2nd. Lest she 
should contract any ceremonial pollution which might intrench upon the Naza- 
riteship of her child, remembering the command given to Samsoun’s mother, in 
a like case, and applying it to herself, she must not touch any unclean thing 
while she is with child of a Nazarite, Jud. xiii. 14. And though five months 
are mentioned, because of what follows in the sixth month, yet we may sup- 
pose she did in like manner take care of herself during the whole time of her 

eing with child. 3rd. Some think it was in an excess of modesty that she hid 
herself, ashamed it should be said that one of her age should be with child, 
“Shall she have pleasure, being old, her lord being old also ?” Gen. xviii. 123 
or, it was ina token of her humility, that she might not seem to boast of the 
honour God had put upon her. 4th. She hid herself for devotion, that she 
might spend her time in peaver and praise. ‘The saints are God's hidden ones; 
she gives this reason for her retirement, for “thus hath the Lord dealt with me; 
not only thus graciously, in giving me a child, but thus honourably, in giving 
me such a child as is to be a Nazarite; for so her husband might by writing 
signify to her. He hath “taken away my reproach among men.” Fruitfulness 
was looked upon to be so great a blessing among the Jews, because of the 
promises of the increase of their nation, and the rising of the Messiah among 
them, that it was a great reproach to be barren; and those who were so, 
though never so blameless, yet were concluded to be guilty of some great 
sin unknown, for which they were so punished. Now Elisabeth triumphs, 
that not only this reproach is taken away, but great glory is put upon her 
instead of it; “Thus hath the Lord dealt with me,” beyond ay thought or 
expectation of mine, “in the days wherein he looked on me.” Note, In God’s 
to gg dealings with us, we ought to observe his gracious regards to us. 

e has looked on us with compassion and favour, and therefore hath thus 
dealt with us. 


26 And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel 
was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named 
Nazareth, 27 Toa virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the house of David; and the 
virgin’s name was Mary.. 28 And the angel came 
in unto her, and said, Hail, thow that art highly 
favoured, the Lord zs with thee: blessed art thou 
among women. 29 And when she saw him, she 
was troubled at his saying, and cast in her mind 
what manner of salutation this should be. 30 And 
the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary: for thou 
hast found favour with God. 31 And, behold, thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, 
and shalt call his name JESUS. 32 He shall be 
great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest: 
and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of 
his father David: 33 And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his l&ngdom there 
shall be no end. 384 Then said Mary unto the 
angel, How shall this be, seeing I know not a man ? 
35 And the angel answered and said unto her, 'The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of 


She was descended from Aaron, and, therefore, like her husband, of 
the tribe of Levi. ‘There is an old tradition that Zacharias was high- 
priest, but there is nothing to justify it. 

i. 8, 9. It was decided by lot who should perform the separate 
portions of the Temple services, and, therefore, who should burn the 
incense before the Lord morning and evening. It was a special 
honour to burn incense; and Josephus mentions that the high priest, 
John Hyrcanus, was favoured with a revelation during the per- 
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the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall he 
called the Son of God. 36 And, behold, thy cousin 
Elisabeth, she hath also conceived a son in her old 
age: and this is the sixth month with her, who was 
ealled barren. 37 For with God nothing shall be 
impossible. 38 And Mary said, Bhold the hand- 
maid of the- Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word. And the angel departed from her. 


We have here notice given us of all it was fit we should know concerning the 
incarnation and conception of our blessed Saviour, six months after the eon- 
ception of John. The same angel, Gabriel, that was employed in making 
known to. Zacharias God's purposes concerning his son, is employed in this 
also; for in this, the same glorious work of redemption, which was begun in 
that, is carried on. As bad angels are none of the redeemed, so good angels 
are none of the redeemers ; yet they are employed by the Redeemer as his 
messengers, and they go cheerfully on his aries Vicon they are his Father’s 
humble servants, and his children’s hearty friends and wellwishers. 

First. We have here an account given of the mother of our Lord, of whom 
pe Mes to be born, whom though we are not to pray to, yet we ought to praise 

od for. 

1. Her name was Mary, the same name with Miriam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron; the name signifies exalted, and a great elevation it was to ber indeed, 
to be thus favoured above all the daughters of the house of David. 

2. She was a daughter of the royal family, lineally descended from David 
and she herself and all her friends knew it, for she went under the title and 
character of the house of David, though she was poor and low in the world: 
and she was enabled by God’s providence, and the care of the Jews to preserve 
their genealogies, to make it out; and as long as the promise of the Messiah 
was to be fulfilled, it was worth keeping; but for those now, who are brought 
low in the world, to have descended from persons of honour, is not worth 
mentioning. 

3. She was a virgin, a pure unspotted one, but eepensed to one of the same 
royal stock, but, like her, of low estate; so that upon both accounts there was, as 
it is fit there should be, an equality among them. His name was Joseph; he also 
was “ of the house of David,” Mat. i. 20. Christ’s mother was a virgin, because 
he was not to be born by ordinary generation, but miraculously; it was neces- 
sary he should be so, that though he must partake of the nature of man, yet 
not of the corruption of that nature. But he was born of a virgin espoused, 
made up to be married, and contracted, to put honour upon the married state, 
that that might not be brought into contempt, which was an ordinance in 
innocency, by the Redeemer’s being born of a virgin. 

4. She lived in Nazareth, a city of Galilee, a remote corner of the country, 
and in no reputation for religion or learning; but it bordered upon the heathen, 
and therefore was called Galilee of the Gentiles. Christ’s having his rela- 
tions resident there, intimates favour in reserve for the Gentile world. And 
Dr. Lightfoot observes, ‘that Jonah was by birth a Galilean, and Elijah and 
Elisha very much conversant in Galilee, who were all famous prephets of the 
Gentiles.’ The angel was sent to her to Nazareth. Note, No distance, or dis- 
advantage of place, shall be a prejudice to those whom God has favours in 
store for. The angel Gabriel carries his message as cheerfully to Mary at 
Nazareth in Galilee, as to Zacharias in the temple at Jerusalem. 

Sccondly. The address of the angel to her, ver. 28. We are not told what 
she was doing, or how employed, when the angel came unto her; but he 
surprised her with this salutation, “ Hail, thou that art highly favoured!” 
This was intended to raise in her, Ist. A value for herself; and though it is 
very rare that any need to have any sparks struck into their breast with such 
design, yet in some, who, like Mary, pore only upon their low estate, there is 
oceasion forit. 2nd. An expectation of great news, not from abroad, but from 
above. Heaven designs, no doubt, uncommon favours for one whom an angel 
makes court to with such respect: “ Hail, thou,” Xatpe,—‘ Rejoice thou ;’ it was 
the usnal form of salutation; it expresseth an esteem of her, and goodwill to 
her and her posterity. P 

1. She is dignified: “thou art highly favoured ;” God, in his choice of thee 
to be the mother of the Messiah, has put an honour upon thee peculiar to 
thyself, above that of Eve, who was the mother of all living. The vulgar Latin 
translates this, gratia plena,—‘ full of grace,’ and from thence gathers, that she 
had more of the inherent graces of the Spirit than ever any had; whereas it is 
certain this speaks no other than the singular favour done her in preferring 
her to conceive and bear our blessed Lord; an honour which, since he was to 
be “the seed of the woman,” some woman must have; not for personal merit, 
but purely for the sake of free grace, and she is pitched upon; “evenso, Father, 
because it seemed good unto thee.” 

2. She has the presence of God with her; “the Lord is with thee,” though 
poor and mean, and perhaps now forecasting how to get a livelihood, and 
maintain a family, in the married state. The angel with this word raised the 
faith of Gideon, Jud. vi. 12, “the Lord is with thee.” Nothing is to be despaired 
of, not the performance of any service, not the obtaining of any favour, though 
never so great, if we have God with us. This word might put her in mind 
of the “Immanuel, God with us, whieh a virgin shall conceive, and bear,” 
Isa. vii. 14; and why not she? 

3. She has the blessing of God upon her; “blessed art thou among women ;” 
not only thou skalt be accounted so by men, but thou shalt be so. Thou that 
art so highly favoured in this instance, mayest expect in other things to be 
blessed; she explains this herself, ver. 48, “All generations shall call me 
blessed ;” compare it with that which Deborah saith of Jael, another that was 
the glory of her sex, Jud. v, 24: “ Blessed shall she be above women in the tent.” 

Thirdly. The consternation she was in upon this address, ver.,29; “ when she 
saw him,” and the glories with which he was surrounded, “ she was troubled ” 
at the sight of him, and much more “at his saying.” Had she been a proud, 
ambitious young woman, that aimed high, and flattered herself with the 
expectation of great things in the world, she would have been pleased at his 
saying, would have been puffed up with it, and, as we have reason to think she 
was a young woman of very good sense, would have had an answer ready, 
signifying so mucb but instead of that, she is confounded at it, as not conscious 
to herself of any thing that either merited, or promised any such great things 
“and she cast in her mind what manner of salutation this should be;” was 
it from heaven, or of men? was it to amuse her? was it to ensnare her? was 


formance of that duty. On these occasions the priest was alone in 
the holy place, while the people were outside at their devotions. 
The altar of incense was in the holy piace, which the people were 
not allowed to enter. 

i. 19. The name of Gabriel signifies ‘man of God,” or “hero of 
God,” and first appears in the Old ‘Testament, in the eighth and ninth 
chapters of Daniel. The rabbis say that the names of the angels were 
brought up from Babylon by the Jews on their return from the 
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it to banter her? or, was there something substantial and weighty init? But 
of all the thoughts she haa what manner of salutation it should be,” [ believe 
she had not the least idea of its being ever intended, or used, for a prayer, as it 
is and has been for many ages by the corrupt, degenerate, and antichristian 
ages of the church; and to be ten times repeated for the Lord's Prayer once 5 
so it is in the church of Rome. But her thoughtfulness yon this occasion 
gives a very useful intimation to young people of her sex, when addresses are 
made to them, to consider and cast in their minds what manner of salutations 
they are, whence they come, and what their tendency is, that they may receive 
them accordingly ; and may always stand on their guard, 

Fourthly. The message itself, which the angel had to deliver to her. Some 
time the angel gives her to pause; but observing that that did but increase her 
perplexity, he went on with his errand, ver. 30. ‘To what he had said she made 
no reply; he therefore confirms it: “ Fear not, Mary!” I have no other design 
but to assure thee that “thou hast found favour with God” more than thou 
thinkest of, as there are many who think they are more favoured of God than 
really they are. Note, Those that have “found favour with God” should not 
give way to disquieting, distrustful fears. Doth God favour thee? Fear not, 
though the a frown upon thee. Is he for thee? No matter who is against 
thee. 

1. Though she is a virgin, she shall have the honour of being a mother; “thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth ason;” and thou shalt have the 
naming of him, thou “shalt eall his name Jesus,” ver. 81. It was the sentence 
upon Eve, though she should have the honour to be “the mother of all living,” 
yet this mortification shall be an allay to that honour, that “her desire shall be 
to her husband,” and “he shall rule over her,” Gen. iii. 16. But Mary has the 
honour without the allay. 

2. Though she lives in poverty and obscurity, yet she shall have the honour 
to be the mother of the Messiah; her son shall be named Jesus, a Saviour, such 
a one as the world needs, rather than such a one as the Jews expect. 

Ist. He will be very nearly allied to the upper world; “he shall be great,” 
truly great, incontestably great; for he “shall be called the Son of the 
Highest,” the Son of God, who is the Highest; of the same nature, as the Son 
s of the same nature with the Father; and very dear to him, as the Son is to 
the Father. He shall be called, and not miscalled, the Son of the Highest; for 
he is himself “ God over all, blessed for evermore,” Rom, ix. 5. Note, Those 
who are the children of God, though but by adoption and regeneration, 
are truly great, and therefore are concerned to be very good, 1 Jno. iii. 1, 2. 

2nd. He will be very highly preferred in the lower world; for though born 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances possible, and appearing in the 


form of a servant, yet “the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his | 


father David,” ver. 32. He puts her in mind that she was “of the house of 
David,” and that therefore, since neither the Salique law nor the right of 
primogeniture took place in the entail of his throne, it was not impossible but 
that she might bring forth an heir to it, and therefore might the more easily 
believe it, when she was told, by an angel from heaven, that she should do so, 
That after the sceptre had been long departed from that ancient and honour- 
able family, it should now at length return to it again, to remain in it; not by 
succession, but in the same hand to eternity. His people will not give him that 
throne, will not acknowledge his right to rule them; but the Lord God shall give 
him a right to rule them, and set him as his king upon the “ holy hill of Zion.” 
He assures her, First. That his kingdom shall be spiritual; “he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob,” not Israel “ according to the flesh ;” for they neither 
came into his interests, nor did they continue long a people; it must therefore 
bea spiritual kingdom, the house of Israel * accordine: to promise,” that he 
must rule over. Secondly. That it shall be eternal: he shall reign for ever; 
“and of his kingdom there shall be no end,” as there had been long since of 
the tempora! reign of David’s house; and would shortly be of the state of 
Israel; other crowns endure not to every generation, but Christ’s doth, 
Pr. xxvii. 4. The Gospel is the last dispensation, we are to look for no other. 

Fitthly. The farther information given her upon her inquiry concerning the 
birth of this prince. 

1. It isa just inquiry which she makes, “ How shall this be?” ver. 34. How 
can I now presently conceive a child, (for so the angel meant,) ‘when I know 
not a man $n must it therefore be otherwise than by ordinary generation? If 
so, let me know how? She knew that the Messiah must be born of a virgin, 
and if she must be his mother, she desires to know how. This was not the 
language of her distrust, or any doubt of what the angel said, but of a desire 
to be farther instructed. 


2. It is a satisfactory answer that is given to it, ver. 35. Ist. She shall con- 


ceive by the “pobeteed of the Holy Ghost, whose proper work and office it is to | 
therefore to sanctify the virgin for this add ot the Holy Ghost ! 


sanctify ; anc 
is called “the power of the Highest.” Doth she ask how this shall be? This 
is enough to help her over all the ditficulty there appears in it; a Divine power 
will undertake it, not the power of an angel employed in it, as in other works 
of wonder; but the power of the Holy Ghost himself. 2nd. She must ask no 

uestions concerning the way and manner how it shall be wrought; for “the 
Holy Ghost,” as “the power of the Highest, shall overshadow her,” as the 
cloud covered the tabernacle, when the glory of God took possession of it, to 
conceal it frum those that would too curiously observe the motions of it, and 
pry into the mystery of it. The formation of every babe in the womb, and the 
entrance of the spirit of life into it, isa mystery in nature; none knows “the 
way of the spirit, nor how the bones are formed in the womb of her that is 
with child,” Beel. xi. 5. We were “made in secret,” Ps. exxxix. 15,16. Much 
more was the formation of the child Jesus a mystery; “ without controversy, 
rreat was the mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh,” 1 Zim. iii. 16. 

t is ‘a uew thing created in the earth,” Jer. xxxi. 22; concerning which we 
must not covet to be wise above what is written. 3rd. The child she shall 
conceive is a holy thing, and therefore must not be conceived by ordinary 
generation ; because he must not share in the common corruption and pollution 
of the human nature; he is spoken of emphatically, “ that holy thing,” such 
as never was. And he shall be called the Son of God, as the Son of the Father 
by eternal generation; and as an indication of that, he shall now be formed 
by the Holy Ghost in the present conception. His human nature must be so 
produced as it was fit that should be which was to be taken into union with 
the Divine nature. 

3. lt was a farther encouragement to her faith to be told that her cousin 
Elisabeth, though stricken in years, was with child, ver. 36. Here is an age of 
wonders beginning, and therefore be not surprised! Here is one among thy 
own relations truly great, though not altogether so great as this; it is usual 
with God to advance in working wonders ; “ greater works than these shall 
ye do.” Though Elisabeth was, on the father’s side, of the daughters of 
Aaron, ver. 5, yet on the mother’s side she might be of the house of David; 
for those two families often intermarried, as an earnest of the uniting of thé 
royalty and the priesthood in the Messiah. “ This is the sixth month with her 
that was called barren ;” this intimates, as Dr. Lightfoot thinks, that all the 
instances in the Old Testament of those having children that had been long 
barren, which was above nature, were designed to prepare the world for the 
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belief of a virgin’s bearing a son, wlich was against nature. And, therefore, 
even in the birth of Isaae Abraham saw Christ's day, foresaw such a miracle in 
the birth of Christ. The angel assures Mary of this, to encourage her faith, and 
concludes with that great truth of undoubted certainty, and universal use, for 
“with God nothing shall be impossible,” ver. 37; and if nothing, then not this. 
Abraham therefore staggered not at the belief of the Divine promise, because 
he was strong in his belief of the Divine power, Ftom. iv. 20,21. No word of 
God must be ineredible to us, as long as no work of God is impossible to him. 

Sixthly. Her acquiescence in the will of God concerning her, ver. 33. She 
owns herself, 1. A believing subject to the Divine authority: “ Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord!” Lord, J am at thy service, at thy dispose, to do what 
thou commandest me. She objects not the danger of spoiling her marriage, 
and blemishing her reputation; but leaves the issue with God, and submits 
entirely to his will. 2. A believing expectant of the Divine favour. She is not 
only content it should be so, but humbly desires it may be so; “be it untome 
according to thy word.” Such a favour as this it was not for her to slight, 
or to be indifferent to; and for what God has promised, he will be sought unto; 
by prayer we must put our amen, or so be it, tothe promise. ‘* Remember, 
ae perform “thy word unto thy servant, upon which thou hast caused me 
to hope.” We must, as Mary here, guide our desires by the Word of God, and 
ground our hopes upon it. “Be it unto me according to thy word;” just 
so, and no otherwise. 

Hereupon “the angel departed from her ;” pessee completed the errand he 
Was sent upon, returned to give account of it, and receive new instructions. 
Converse with angels was always a transient thing, and soon over; it will be 
constant and permanent in the future state. And it is generally supposed, that 
ee at this instant the virgin conceived, by the overshadowing power of the 

oly Ghost; but the Scripture being decently silent concerning that, it doth 
not become us to be inquisitive, much less positive. 


39 And Mary arose in those days, and went into 
the hill country with haste, into a city of Juda; 
40 And entered into the house of Zacharias, and 
saluted Elisabeth. 41 And it came to pass, that, 
when Elisabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the 
babe leaped in her womb; and Elisabeth was filled 
with the Holy Ghost: 42 And she spake out with 
a loud voice, and said, Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 43 
And whence zs this to me, that the mother of my 
Lord should come tome? 44 For, lo, as soon as 
the voice of thy salutation sounded in mine ears, the 
babe leaped in my womb for joy. 45 And blessed 
is she that believed: for there shall be a perform. 
ance of those things which were told her from the 
Lord. 46 And Mary said, My soul doth magnify 
the Lord, 47 And my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour. 48 For he hath regarded the low 
estate of his handmaiden: for, behold, from hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed. 49 For 
he that is mighty hath done to me great things; and 
holy zs his name. 50 And his mercy is on them 
that fear him from generation to generation. 651 
He hath shewed strength with his arm; he hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination of their 
hearts. 52 He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalted them of low degree. 53 
He hath filled the hungry with good things; and 
the rich he hath sent empty away. 54 He hath 
holpen his servant Israel, in remembrance of his 
mercy; 55 As he spake to our fathers, to Abraham, 
and to his seed for ever. 56 And Mary abode with her 
about three months, and returned to her own house. 

We have here an interview between the two happy mothers, Elisabeth and 
Mary. The angel, by intimating to Mary the favour bestowed on her cousin 
Elisabeth, ver. 36, gave occasion for it; and sometimes it may prove a better 
sed Bea ae than we think to bring good people together to compare 

First. The visit which Mary made to Elisabeth. Mary was the younger, and 
younger with child; and therefore, if they must come together, it was fittest 
that Mary should take the journey, not insisting on the preference which the 
greater dignity of her conception gave her, ver. 395 she arose, and left her 
affairs, to attend this great matter. ‘* In those days,” that is, at that time, (as it 
Mitel Kur acne aope tees irae Mate ie vonpened, ee cerca 

; , ‘ 


hastening away to her cousin’s, where she would have more leisure, and better 
help, in the family of a priest ; she went, “eta ovovdis,—‘with care and diligence, 


captivity; from which it has been inferred that these names are of 
Assyrian or pagan origin. That they are not pagan is shown by 
their etymology; and among all the readings of Assyrian inscrip- 
tions no such names have been discovered. These two facts are 
sufficient to overthrow the theory of the German rationalists ; and 
we may conclude that, if the names were not known before the 
captivity, they were revealed during the captivity. These names are 
no more derived from the Persian system than from the Assyrian, as 
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is shown by their etymology, which is Shemitic and not Persian. 
The Jews, who have no doubt invented much in regard to the angels, 
and who regard them as of various ranks, the chief being known as 
archangels, have been followed by some Christians, and Gabriel has 
been styled an archangel. For this there is no authority in 
Scripture, where the term archangel occurs but’ twice; once without 
a name (1 Thess. iv. 16), and once in connection with the name of 
Michael (Jude 9). The Jewish notion, adopted by many Christians, 
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and expedition;” not as young people commonly go abroad, and visit their 
friends, to divert herself, but to inform herself. She went “toa city of Juda 
in the hill country ;” it is not named, but by comparing the description of it 
here with Jos. xxi. 10, 11, it appears to be Hebron; for that is there said to be 
“in the hill country of Judah,” and to belong to the priests, the sons of 
reso Thither Mary hastened, though it was a long journey, some scores 
of miles. 

t. Dr. Lightfoot offers a conjecture, that she was to conceive of our Saviour 
there at Hebron; and perhaps had so much intimated to her by the angel, 
or some other way ; dad therefore she made such haste thither. He thinks 
it probable that Shiloh, of the tribe of Judah, and the seed of David, should 
be conceived in a city of Judah and of David, as he was to be born in Beth- 
lehem, another city which belonged to them both. In Hebron, the promise 
was given of Isaac, circumcision was instituted. Here, saith he, Abraham had 
his first land, and David his first crown. Here lay interred the three couple, 
Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Leah; and, as antiquity 
has held, Adam and Eve. He therefore thinks it suits singularly with the 
harmony and consent which God useth in his works, that the promise should 
begin to take place by the conception of the Messiah even among those 
peiriagehs to whom it was given. I see no improbability in the conjecture, 

ut add this for the support of it, that Elisabeth said, ver. 45, “‘there shall 
be a performance ;” 
there. 

2. It is generally supposed that she went thither for the confirming of her 
faith, by the sign which the angel had given her, her cousin’s being with child, 
and to rejoice with her sister favourite. And besides, she went thither per- 
haps that she might be more retired from company, or else might have more 
agreeable company than she could have in Nazareth. We may suppose she 
did not acquaint any of her neighbours at Nazareth with the message she had 
received from heaven, yet longed to talk over a thing she had a thousand times 
thought over, and knew no person in the world with whom she could freely 
converse concerning it but her cousin Elisabeth, and therefore she hastened to 
her. Note, It is very beneficial and comfortable for those that have a good 
work of grace begun in their souls, and Christ in the forming there, to consult 
those who are in the same case, that they may communicate experiences one 
to another; and they will find that, as in water face answers to face, so doth 
the heart of man to man, of Christian to Christian. 

Secondly. The meeting between Mary and Elisabeth. Mary entered into 
the house of Zacharias, but he being dumb and deaf, it is likely he kept his 
chamber, and saw no company, and therefore she saluted Elisabeth, ver. 40; 
told her she was come to make her a visit, to know her state, and rejoice with 
her in her joy. Now at their first coming together, for the confirmation of the 
faith of both of them, there was something very extraordinary. Mary knew 
that Elisabeth was with child; but it doth not appear that Elisabeth had been 
told any thing of her cousin Mary’s being designed for the mother of the 
Messiah ; and therefore what knowledge she appears to have had of it, must 
come by a revelation, which would be a great encouragement to Mary. 

1. “ The babe leaped in her womb.” It is very probable she had been several 
weeks quick, for she was six months gone, and that she had often felt the 
child stir; but this was a more than ordinary motion of the child, and which 
alarmed her to expect something very extraordinary, écxiptyce. It is the same 
word that is used by the Seventy, Gren. xxv. 22, for the struggling of Jacob and 
Esau in Rebecca’s womb, and the mountains skipping, Ps. exiv. 4. The babe 
leaped, as it were, to give a signal to his mother that He was now at hand 
whose forerunner he was to be; about six months in ministry, as te was in 
being ; or, it was the effect of some strong impression made upon the mother. 
Now began to be fulfilled what the angel said to his father, ver. 15, that he 
should be “ filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb:” and 

erhaps he himself had some reference to this when he said, Jno. iii. 29, “ the 

riend of the bridegroom rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice,” 
heard, though not by him, yet by his mother. 

2. “Elisabeth was” herself “filled with the Holy Ghost,” or a spirit of 
prophecy; by which, as well as by the particular suggestions of the Holy 
Ghost she was filled with, she was given to understand that the Messiah was 
at hand, in whom prophecy should revive, and by whom the Holy Ghost should 
be more plentifully poured out than ever, according to the expectations of 
those who “ waited for the consolation of Israel.” The uncommon motion of 
the babe in her womb was a token of the extraordinary emotion of her spirit, 
under a Divine impulse. Note, Those whom Christ graciously visits may know 
t by their being “filled with the Holy Ghost;” for “if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ he is none of his.” 

Thirdly. The welcome which Elisabeth, by the spirit-of prophecy, gave to 
Mary, the mother of our Lord; not as to a common friend making a common 
visit, but as to one of whom the Messiah was to be born. 

1. She congratulates her honour; and though perhaps she knew not of it till 
just now, she acknowledgeth it with the greatest assurance and satisfaction. 
“She spoke with a loud voice,” which doth not at all intimate, as some think, 
that there was a floor or a wall between them, but that she was in a transport 
or exultation of joy, and said what she cared not who knew. And this she 
said, “ Blessed art thou among women,” the same word that the angel had 
said, ver. 28; for thus this will of God, concerning honouring the Son, should 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven. But Elisabeth adds a reason, there- 
ore “blessed art thou,” because “blessed is the fruit of thy womb;” thence 
it was that she derived this excelling dignity. Elisabeth was the wife of a 
priest, and in years, yet she grudgeth not that her kinswoman, who was many 
years younger than she, and every way her inferior, should have the honour of 
conceiving in her virginity, and being the mother of the Messiah; whereas 
the honour put upon her was much less; but rejoiceth in it, and is well 

leased, as her son was afterwards, that she that cometh after her is preferred 

efore her, Jno.i. 27. Note, While we cannot but own that we are more 
favoured of God than we deserve, let us by no means envy that others are 
more highly favoured than we are. 

2. She acknowledgeth her condescension in making her this visit, ver. 43: 
“ Whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lurd should come to me?” 
Observe, Ist. She calls the virgin Mary the mother of her Lord, for David in 
spirit called the Messiah Lord, his Lord, for she knew he was to be Lord 
of all. 2nd. She not only bids her welcome to her house, though perhaps 
. she came but in mean circumstances, but reckons this visit a great favour, 
which she thought herself unworthy of. ‘‘ Whence is this tome?” It is in 
reality, and not in compliment, that she saith this is a greater favour than she 
could have expected. Note, Those that are filled with the Holy Ghost have 
low ee of their own merits, and high thoughts of God’s favours. Her 
son, the oe spoke to the same purpose with this when he said, “ Comest 
thou to me?” Mat. iii. 14. 

3. She acquaints her with the concurrence of the babe in her womb in this 
welcome to her, ver. 44. ‘Thou certainly bringest some extraordinary tidings, 
some extraurdinary blessing with thee, for “as soon as the voice of thy salu- 
tation sounded in my ears,” not only my heart leaped for joy, though [ knew 


as if it were not performed yet, but was to be performed 
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not. immediately why or wherefore, but the babe in my womb, who was not 
capable of knowing it, did so too.” He leaped, as it were, for joy that the 
Messiah, whose harbinger he was to be, would himself come so soon after 
him. ‘This would serve very much to strengthen the faith of the virgin, that 
there were such assurances as these given to others; and it would be in part 
the accomplishment of what had been so often foretold, that there should be a 
universal joy before the Lord when he cometh, Ps. xcviii. 8, 9. 

4. She commends her faith, and encourageth it, ver. 45; “blessed is she that 
believed ;” believing souls are blessed souls, and will be tound so at last; this 
blessedness cometh through faith, even the blessedness of being related to 
Christ, and having him formed in the soul. They are blessed who believe the 
Word of God, for that word will not fail them; “ there shall,” without doubt, 
“be a performance of those things which are told her from the Lord.” Note, 
The inviolable certainty of the promise is the undoubted felicity of those that 
build upon it, and expect their all from it. The faithfulness of God is tie 
blessedness of the faith of the saints. Those that have experienced the per- 
formance of God’s promises themselves, should encourage others to hope 
, that he will be as good as his word to them also; “1 will tell you what God 
has done for my soul.” 

Fourthly. Mary’s song of praise upon this occasion. Elisabeth’s prophecy 
was ap echo to the virgin Mary’s salutation, and this song is yet a stronger 
echo to that prophecy, and shews her to be no less filied with the Holy Ghost 
than Elisabeth was. We may suppose the blessed virgin to come in ver 
much fatigued with her journey; yet she forgets that, and is inspired with 
new life and vigour and jey, upon the confirmation she here meets with of 
her faith; and since, by this sudden inspiration and transport, she finds that 
_ this was designed to be her errand hither, as weary as she is, like Abrahaimn’s 
, servant, she would neither eat nor drink till she had told her errand. 
| 1. Here are the expressions of joy and praise, and God alone the object of 
the praise and centre of the joy. Some compare this song with that which 
her namesake, Miriam, the sister of Moses, sung upon the triumphant depar- 
ture of Israel out of Egypt, and their triumphant passage through the Wed 
Sea; others think it better compared with the song of Hannah, upon the birth 
of Samuel, which, like this, passeth from a family mercy to a public and general 
one. ‘This begins like that, “My heart rejoiceth in the Lord,” 1 Sam. ii. 1. 
Observe how Mary here speaks of God: 

Ist. With great reverence of him as the Lord: “My soul doth magnify the 
Lord;” I never saw him so great as now I find him so good. Note, Those,and 
those only, are advanced in mercy, who are thereby brought to think more highly 
and honourably of God; whereas there are those whose prosperity and pre- 
ferment makes them say, “ What is the Almighty, that we should serve him ?” 
The more honour God has any way put upon us, the more honour we must 
study to give to him; and then only are we accepted in magnifying the Lord, 
when our souls magnify him, and all that is within us. Praising work must 
be soul work. 

2nd. With great complacency in him as her Saviour: “ My spirit rejoiceth 
in God my Saviour.” ‘This seems to have reference to the Messiah, whom she 
was to be the mother of; she calls him God her Saviour, for the angel had 
told her that he should be “the Son of the Highest,” and that his name should 
be Jesus, a Saviour: this she fastened upon, with application to herself; he is 
“ God my Saviour.” Even the mother of our Lord had need of an interest in 
him as her Saviour, and would have been undone without it; and she glories 
more in that happiness, which she had in common with all believers, than in 
being his mother, which was an honour peculiar to herself; which agrees with 
the preference Christ gave to obedient believers above his mother and brethren: 
see Mat. xii. 50; ch. xi. 27,28. Note, Those that have Christ for their God 
and Saviour have a great deal of reason to rejoice, to rejoice in spirit, that is 
rejoicing, as Christ did, ch. x. 21, with spiritual joy. 

2. Here are just causes assigned for this joy and praise: 

Ist. Upon her own account, ver. 48,49. irst. Her spirit rejoiceth in the 
Lord, because of the kind things he had done for her; his condescension and 
compassion to her; “ he has regarded the low estate of his handmaiden ” that 
is, he has looked upon her with pity, for so the word is commonly usea. * He 
has chosen me to this honour, notwithstanding my great meanness, poverty, 
and obscurity ;’ nay, the expression seems to intimate, not only (to allude to 
that of Gideon, Jud. vi. 12,) that her family was poor in Judah, but that she 
was the least in her father 


s house; as if she were under some particular con- 
tempt and disgrace among her relations, was unjustly negiected, and the out- 
east of the family; and God put this honour upon her to balance abundantly 
that contempt. the rather suggest this, for we find something toward such 
honour as this put upon others on the like consideration. Because God saw 
that Leah was hated he opened her womb, Gen. xxix. 31; because Hannah 
was provoked and made to fret, and insulted over by Peninnah, therefore God 
gave her a son, 1 Sam. i. 19. Whom men wrongfully depress and despise 
God sometimes, in compassion towards them, especially if they have borne it 
patiently, doth prefer and advance: see Jud. xi.7. Soin Mary’s case. And 
if God regard her low estate, he not only thereby gives a specimen of his 
favour to the whole race of mankind, whom he remembers in their low estate, 
as the psalmist speaks, Ps. cxxxvi. 23, but secures a lasting honour to her, for 
such the honour is that God bestows, honour that fades not away; “from 
henceforth all generations shall call me blessed,” that is, shall think_me a 
happy woman, and highly advanced. All that embrace Christ and his Gospel 
will say, ‘‘ Blessed was the womb that bore him, and the paps which he sucked, 
ch. xi. 27.. Elisabeth had once and again called her blessed; but that is not all, 
saith she; all generations, of Gentiles as well as Jews, shall call me so. Secondly. 
Her soul magnifies the Lord because of the wonderful things he has done for 
her, ver. 49: “‘He that is mighty has done to me great things.” A great thing 
indeed that a virgin should conceive; a great thing indeed that Messiah, who 
had been so long ago promised to the church, and so long expected by the 
church, should now at length be born. It is ‘the power of the Highest” that 
appears in this. She adds, “and holy is his name;” for so Hannah saith in her 
song, “‘ There is none holy as the Lord,” which she explains in the next words 
“for there is none beside thee,” 1 Sam. ii. 2. God is a being by himself, and 
he manifests himself to be so, especially in the work of our redemption: 
“He that is mighty,” even he whose name is holy, “has done to me great 
things.” Glorious things may be expected from him that is both mighty 
and holy; who can do every thing, and will do every thing well and for the 
best. 
2nd. Upon the account of others. The virgin Mary, as the mother of the 
Messiah, is become a kind of public person, wears a public character, and is 
therefore presently endued with another spirit, a more publte spirit than 
before she had; and therefore looks abroad, looks about her, looks before 
her, and takes notice of God's yarious dealings with the children of men, 
ver. 50, &c.; as Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 3; and in this she has especially an eye 
to the coming of the Redeemer, and God’s manifesting himself therein. 
First. It is a certain truth that God has mercy in store, mercy in reserve, 
for all that have a reverence for his majesty, anda due regard to his sove- 
j reignty and authority; but never did this appear so as in sending his Soa 


is that there are seven archangels, whose names are variously 
enumerated. ; 

i. 23. “The days of his ministration” are the week during 
which his attendance at the Temple was required. 

i. 26. “The sixth month” is not the sixth month of the Jewish 
year, but the sixth month of the series mentioned in verse 24. Had 
it been the sixth month of the year, the question respecting the 
month in which Jesus was born would have been decided for ever. 


i. 836. The word rendered “cousin” here signifies “ kinswoman,” 
and should be so rendered, in accordance with the modern use of the 
words. 

i. 39. By “a city of Judah” some have thought a town called 
Juttah (Josh. xxi. 16) is meant; but the common explanation is 
preferable. 

i,48. The phrase “all generations shall call me blessed” has been 
much perverted, and is the basis of the expression, “the blessed 
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into the world to save us, ver. 50. “fis mercy is on them that fear him,” it 
has always been so, he has ever looked upon them with an eye of peculiar 
favour who have locked up to him with an eye of filial fear. But he hath 
manifested this mercy so as never before, in sending his Son to bring in an 
everlasting righteousness, and work out an everlasting salvation for them 
that fear Bins and this “ from generation to generation,” for there are gospel 
privileges transmitted by entail, and intended for peter Those that fear 
God as their Creator and Judge, are encouraged to hope for mercy in him, 
through their Mediator and Advocate; and in him mercy is settled upon all 
that fear God— pardoning mercy, healing mercy, accepting mercy, crowning 
mercy, “from generation to generation” — while the world stands. In Christ he 
keepeth mezcy for thousands. E was ‘ 

Secondly. It has been a common observation, that God in his providence doth 
put contempt upon the haughty, and honour upon the humble; and this he has 
done remarkably in the whole economy of the work of man’s redemption. 
As God had, with his mercy to her, shewn himself mighty also, ver. 48, 49, 
so he had, with his mercy on them that fear him, shewn strength likewise with 
his arm. i and & 

ist. In the course of his providence it is his usual method to cross the expec- 
tations of men, and proceed are otherwise than they promise themselves. 
Proud men expect to carry all before them, to have their way, and have their 
will: but he seatters them in the imagination of their hearts, breaks their 
measures, blasts their projects, nay, and brings them low, and brings them 
down, by those very counsels with which they thought to advance and establish 
themselves. The mighty think to secure themselves by might in their seats, 
but he puts them down, and overturns their seats; while, on the other hand, 
those of low degree, who despaired of ever advanving themselves, and thought 
of no other but of being ever low, are wonderfully exalted. And this obser- 
vation concerning honour holds likewise concerning riches; many that were 
so poor that they had not bread for themselves and their families, by some 
surprising turn of providence in favour of them, come to be filled with good 
things; while, on the other hand, those that were rich, and thought no other 
but that to-morrow should be as this day, that their mountain stood strong, 
and should never be moved, are strangely impoverished and sent away empty. 
Now this is the same observation that Hannah had made, and enlarged upon 
in her song, with application to the case of herself and her adversary, 
1 Sam. ii. 4—7, which very much illustrates this here; and compare also 
Ps. cvii. 33—Al, exiii. 7—9, and Heel. xi. 11. God takes a pleasure in disap- 
pointing their expectations that promise themselves great things in the world, 
and in outdoing the expectations of those that promise themselves but a little. 
As a righteous God, it is his glory to abase those that exalt themselves, 
and strike terror on the secure; and, as a good God, it is his glory to exalt 
those that humble themselves, and to speak comfort to those that fear before 
iim. 

2nd. This doth especially appear in the methods of gospel grace. First. In 
the spiritual honours it dispenseth. When the proud Pharisees were re- 
“ected, and the publicans and sinners went into the kingdom of heaven before 
them,— when the Jews, that followed after the law of righteousness did not 
attain it, and the Gentiles, that never thought of it, attained to righteousness, 
Rom. ix. 30,31,— when God chose not the wise men after the flesh, not the 
mighty er the noble, to preach the Gospel and plant Christianity in the world, 
but the foolish and weak things of the world, and things that were despised, 
1 Cor. i. 26, 27,—then he scattered the proud and put down the mighty, but 
exalted them of low degree. When the tyranny of the chief priests and elders 
was brought down, who had long Jorded it over God’s heritage, and hoped 
always to do so, and Christ’s disciples, a company of poor despised fishermen, 
Ly the power they were clothed with, were made to sit on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel._when the power of the four monarchies was broken, 
and the kingdom of the Messiah, that stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands, is made to fill the earth,—then are the proud scattered, and those of 
low degree exalted. Secondly. In the spiritual riches it dispenseth, ver. 53. 
1. Those that see their need of Christ, and are importunately desirous of right- 
eousness and life in him, he fills those with good things, with the best things ; 
he gives liberally to them, and they are abundantly satisfied with the blessings 
he gives. They that are weary and heavy laden shall find rest with Christ, 
and those that thirst are called to him, and drink; for they only know how to 
value his gifts: “to the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet;” manna is 
angels’ food, and to the thirsty fair water is honey out of the rock. 2. Those 
who are rich, who are not hungry, who, like Laodicea, think they have need 
of nothing, are full of themselves and their own righteousness, and think they 
have a sufiiciency in themselves; those he sends away from his door; they 
are not welcome to him; he sends them empty away; they come full of self, 
and are sent away empty of Christ. He sends them to the gods whom they 
served, to their own righteousness and strength, which they trusted to. 

Thirdly. lt was always expected that the Messiah should be, in a special 
manner, the strength and glory of his people Israel, and so he is in a peculiar 
manner, ver. 54. “He hath holpe. his servant Israel,” avte\afero. e hath 
taken them by the hand, and helped them up that were fallen, and could not 
help themselves. Those that were sunk under the burthens of a bruken cove- 
nant of innocency are helped up by the blessings of a renewed covenant of 
grace. The sending of the Messiah, on whom help was laid for poor sinners 
was the greatest kindness that could be done, the greatest help that could 
be provided, for his people Israel; and that which magnifies it is, lst. That it 
is “in remembrance of his merey ;” the mercifulness of his nature, the mercy 
he has in store for his servant Israel. While this blessing was deferred, his 
people, who waited for it, were often ready to ask, “ Has God forgotten to be 
gracious ?” But now he made it appear that he had not forgotten, but remem- 
bered his mercy. He remembered his former mercy,and repeated that to them 
in spiritual blessings which he had done formerly to them in temporal favours. 
““He remembered the days of old; where is he that brougl:t them out of the 
sea?” out of Egypt? Isa. lxiii. 11; and thereiore he will do the like agam, 
which that was a type of. 2nd. That it is in performance of his promise; it is 
a mercy not only designed bat declared, ver. 55; it was what he spake to our 
fathers, that the seed of the woman should break the head of the serpent: 
that God should dwellin the tents of Shem; and particularly to Abraham, that 
in his seed all the families of the earth shall be blessed, with the best of blessings, 
with the blessings that are for ever ; and to the seed that shall be for ever, that 
is, his spiritual seed, for his carnal seed were cut off a little after this. Note, 
What God hath spoken he will perform; what he hath spoken to the fathers 
pul he performed to their seed, to their seed’s seed, in blessings that shall Jast 

‘or ever. : 

Lastly. Mary’s return to Nazareth, ver. 56, after she had continued with 
Elisabeth about three months; so jong as to be fully satisfied concerning her- 
self, that she was with child, and to be confirmed therein oy her cousin Elisa- 
seth. Some think, though her return is here mentioned before Elisabeth’s 
being Gelivered, because the evangelist would finish this passage concernin 
Mary before he proceeded with the story of Elisabeth, yet that Mary staye 
nutil her cousin was, as we say, down and up again; that she might acterd on 


Virgin Mary.” The Greek simply means “all generations will 
account me happy,” and not that the epithet “blessed”? would be 
specially applied to her. 

i. 50. The sense here is that the mercy of the Lord is extended to 
them that fear him, and that it reaches from generation to genera- 
tion, or never ceases, y 

i. 58. Here, as in verse 36, the word “cousins” is not used in 
what is now its common sense, but 1s equivalent to “ kindred.” 
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her, and be with her in her lying-ia, and have her own faith confirmed by the 
full accomplishment of the promise of God concerning Elisabeth. But most 
bind themselves to the order of the story as it lies, and think she returned again 
when Elisabeth was near her time; because she stitl affected retirement, and 
therefore would not be there when the birth of this child of promise would 
draw a great deal of company to the house. Those in whose hearts Christ 
ae rormes take more delight ee they used to do in sitting alone and keeping 
silence. 


57 Now Elisabeth’s full time came that she should 
be delivered ; and she brought forth a son. 58 And 
her neighbours and her cousins heard how the Lord 
had slewed great mercy upon her; and they rejoiced 
jwith her. 59 And it came to pass, that on the eighth 
day they came to circumcise the child; and they 
called him Zacharias, after the name of his father. 
60 And his mother answered and said, Not so; but 
he shall be called John. 61 And they said unto her, 
There is none of thy kindred that is called by this 
name. 62 And they made signs to his father, how 
he would have him called. 63 And he asked for a 
writing table, and wrote, saying, His name is John. 


WRITING TABLETS.—ANCIENT GREEK, 


And they marvelled all. 64 And his mouth was 
opened immediately, and his tongue loosed, and he 
spake, and praised God. 65 And fear came on all 
that dwelt round about them: and all these sayings 
were noised abroad throughout all the hill countr 

of Judea. 66 And all they that heard them laid 
them up in their hearts, saying, What manner of 
child shall this be! And the hand of the Lord was 


with him. 


In these verses we have, 

First. The birth of John Baptist, ver. 57. Though he was conceived in the 
womb by miracle, he continued in the womb according to the ordinary course 
of nature. So did our Saviour. ‘ Elisabeth’s full time came that she should 
be delivered, and” then “she brought forth a son.” Promised mercies are to 
be expected when the full time for them is come, and not before. 

Secondly. The great joy that was among all the relations of the family upon 
this extraordinary occasion, ver. 58. ‘‘ Her neighbours and her cousins heard 
ot it,” for it would be in every body’s mouth, as next to miraculous, Dr. Light- 
foot observes, that Hebron was inhabited by priests of the family of Aaron, 
and those were the cousins here spoken of; but the fields and villages about, 
by the children of Judah, and those ware the neighbours. Now these here 
discovered, Ist. A pious regard to God; they acknowledged that the Lord had 
magnified his mercy to her, so the word is. It was a mercy to have her reproach 
taken away, a mercy to have her family built up, and the more, being a family 
of priests, devoted to God, and employes for him. Many things concurred to 
make the mercy great: that she had been long barren 
especially that the child should be great in the sight of, the Lord. 2nd. A 
friendly regard to Elisabeth; when she rejoiced, they rejoiced with her. We 
ought to take pleasure in the prosperity of our neighbeurs and friends, and to 
be thankrul to God for their comforts as for ourown. | , 

Thirdly. Zhe dispute that was among them concerning the naming him; 


was _ now old, but 


i. 63. “A writing-table” was probably a tablet of wood covered 
with a coat of wax, upon which anything was written with a metal 
point or style. Such writing could easily be executed, and as easily 
cancelled, and therefore the tablets were very generally in use. : 

i, 65. There is a different spelling here (Juda) from that in | 
verse 39 (Juda), not only in our version, but in the ordinary Greek 
text. This difference is very ancient, being found in the Sinaitic, 
Vatican, and other early MSS., as well as in the Latin Vulgate. 
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ver. 59, ‘on the eighth day,” as God had appointed, “they came together to 
circumcise the child ;” and it was here in Hebron that circumcision was first 
instituted ; and Isaac, who, like John Baptist, was born by promise, was one of 
the first that was submitted to it, at least the chief eyed in the institution of it. 
They that rejoiced in the birth of the child came together to the cireumcising 
of him. Note, The greatest comfort we can take in our children is in giving 
them up to God, Ua iesengating their covenant relation to him. The baptism 
of our children should be more our joy than their birth. Now it was the cus- 
tom, when they circumcised their children, to name them; because when Abram 
was circumcised, God gave him a new name, and called him Abraham; and it 
is not unfit that they should be left nameless until they are by name given up 
to God. Now, : 

1, Some proposed that he should be called by his father’s name, Zacharias ; 
of which we have not any instance in Scripture that the child should bear the 
father’s name; but perhaps it was of late come into use among the Jews, as it 
is with us; and they intended hereby to do honour to the father, who was not 
likely to have another child. 

2. The mother opposed it, and would have him called John; having learned, 
either by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, as is most probable, or by information 
in writing from her husband, that God appointed that should his name; 
ver. 60, “he shall be called Johanan,” ‘gracious ;’ because he shall introduce 
the Gospel of Christ, wherein God's grace shines more bright than ever. 

3. The relations objected against that: ver. Gly There is none of th 
kindred,” none of the relations of thy family that is “called by that name ;” 
and therefore, if he may not have his father’s name, yet let him have the name 
cf some of his kindred, that will take it as a piece of respect to have such a 
cnild of wonders as this named from them. Note, As those that have friends 
must shew themselves friendly, so those that have relations must be obliging 
to them in all the usual regards that are paid to kindred. 

4. They appealed to the father, and would try if hey could possibly get to 
know his mind, for it was his office to name the child: ver. 62, ‘they made 
signs” to him, by which it appears he was deaf as well as dumb: nay, it should 
seem, mindless of any thing, else, one would think, they should at first have 
desired him to write down aie child’s name, if he had ever yet communicated 
any thing by writing since he was struck. However, they would carry the 
matter as far as they could, and gave him to understand what the dispute was, 
which he only could determine; whereupon he made apna to them to give him 
a table-book, such as they then used, and with the pencil he wrote these words, 
‘* His name is John,” ver. 63. Not, ‘It shall be so, or, ‘I would have it so,’ but 
‘it is so; the matter is determined already;’ the angel had given him that 
name. Observe, When Zacharias could not speak he wrote. hen ministers 
have their mouths stopped, that they cannot preach, yet they may be doing good, 
as long as they have not their hands tied, that they cannot write. Many of the 
martyrs in pte wrote letters to their friends, which were of great use; 
blessed Paul himself did so. Zacharias’ pitching upon the same name that 
Elisabeth had chosen was a great surprise to the company, “they maryelled 
all;” for they knew not, that though by reason of his deafness and dumbness, 
they could not converse together, yet they were both guided by one and the 
same Spirit; dr, perhaps they marvelled that he wrote so distinctly and intelli- 
zently, which (the stroke he was under being somewhat like that of a palsy) he 
nad not done before. 

5. He thereupon recovered the use of his Raceck s ver. 64, “his month was 
opened immediately.” The time prefixed for his being silenced was “till the 
day that these things shall be fulfilled,” ver. 20; not all the things going before 
concerning John’s ministry, but those which relate to his birth and name, ver. 13; 
and that time was now expired, whereupon the restraint was jaken off, and God 
io him the opening of the mouth again, as he did to Ezekiel, #ze. iii.27. Dr. 

sightfoot compares this case of Zacharias with that of Moses, M2. iv. 24, 26. 
Moses, for distrust, is in danger of his life, as Zacharias, for the same fault, is 
struck dumb ; but upon the circumeising of his child, and recovery of his faith, 
there, as here, the danger is removed. Infidelity closed his mouth, and now 
believing opens it again; he believes, therefore he speaks. David lay under 
eee from the conception of his child till a few days after its birth, then the 

ord takes away his sin; upon his repentance, he shall not die; so here, he shall 
be no longer dumb ; “his mouth was opened, and he spake, and praised God.” 
Note, When God opens our lips, our mouths must shew forth his praise. As 
good be without speech as not use it in praising God; for then our tongue is 
most our glory when it is employed for God’s glory. 

6. These things were told all the country over, to the great amazement of 
all that heard them, ver. 65,66. The sentiments of the people are not to be 
slighted, but taken notice of. We are here told, Ist. That these sayings were 
discoursed of, and were the common talk all about the hill country of Judea, 
and it was pity but a narrative of them had been drawn up and piblished in 
the world immediately. 2nd. That most people who heard of these things were 
put into a consternation by them; “fear came on all them that dwelt round 
about” there. If we have not a good hope, as we ought to have, built upon 
the Gospel, we may expect that the tidings of it will fill us with fear. The 
believed and trembled, whereas they should have believed and triumphed. 
3rd. It raised the expectations of people concerning this child, and obliged 
them to have their eye upon him, to see what he would come to. They laid-up 
these presages in their hearts, treasured them up in mind and memory, as fore- 
seeing they should hereafter have occasion to recollect them. Note, What we 
hear that may be of use to us, we should treasure up, that we may be able to 
bring forth for the benefit of others things new and old, and, when things come 
to perfection, may be able to look back npon the presages of it, and to say, ‘It 
was what we might expect.’ They said within themselves, and said among 
themselves, “ What manner of child shall this be?” What will be the fruit 
when these are the buds; or rather, when the root is out of such a dry round ? 
Note, When children are born into the world, it is very uncertain what they 
will prove; yet sometimes there have been early indications of something great, 
as in the birth of Moses, Samson, Samuel, and here, of John. And we have 
reason to think that there were some of those living at the time when John 
began his public ministry who could and did remember these things, and 
alate them to others, which contributed as much as any thing to the great 


flocking there was after him. 


Lastly. It is said, “the hand of the Lord was with him;” that is, he was 
taken under the special protection of the Almighty from his birth, as one 
designed for something great and considerable, and there were many instances 
of it. It appeared, likewise, that the Spirit was at work upon his soul very 
early. As soon as he began to speak, or go, you might perceive something in 
him very extraordinary. Note, God has ways of operating upon children in 
their infaney which we cannot account for. God never made a soul but he 
knew how to sanctify it. 


G7 And his father Zacharias was filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and prophesied, saying, 68 Blessed be 
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the Lord God of Israel; for he hath visited aad 
redeemed his people, 69 And hath raised up an 
horn of salvation for us in the house of his servant 
David; 70 As he spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets, which have been since the world began: 
71 ‘That we should be saved from our enemies, and 
from the hand of all that hate us; 72 To perform 
the mercy promised to our fathers, and to remember 
his holy covenant ; 73 The oath which he sware to 
our father Abraham, 74 That he would grant unto 
us, that we being delivered out of the hand of our 
enemies might serve him without fear, 75 In holi- 
ness and righteousness before him, all the days of 
our life. 76 And thou, child, shalt be called the 
prophet of the Highest: for thou shalt go before the 
face of the Lord to prepare his ways; 77 To give 
knowledge of salvation unto his people by the remis- 


. 5 . . 
sion of their sins, 78 Through the tender mercy of 


our God; whereby the dayspring from on high hath 
visited us, 79 To give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our 
feet into the way of peace. 80 And the child grew, 
and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the deserts 
till the day of his shewing unto Israel. 


We have here the song wherewith Zacharias praised God when his mouth 
was opened; in it he is said to prophesy, ver. 67; and so he did, in the strictest 
sense of prophesying, for he foretold things to come concerning the kingdom of 
the Messiah, to which all the prophets are witness. Observe, 

I. How he was qualified for this. He “was filled with the Holy Ghost,” was 
endued with more than ordinary measures and degrees of it, for this purpose. 
He was Divinely inspired. God not only forgave him his unbelief and distrust, 
which was signified by discharging of him from the punishment of it, but, asa 
specimen of the abounding of grace towards believers, he filled him with the 
Holy Ghost, and put this honour upon him, to employ him for his honour, 

Il. What the matter of his song was. Here is nothing said of the private con- 
cerns of his own family, the rolling away the reproach from it, and putting of a 
reputation upon it by the birth of this child, though no doubt he found a time 
to give thanks to God for this with his family; but, in this song, he is wholly 
taken up with the kingdom of the Messiah, and the public blessings to be intro- 
duced by it. He could have little pleasure in this fruitfulness of his vine, and 
the hopefulness of his olive plant, if herein he had not foreseen the good of 
Japaenion, peace upon Israel, and blessings on both, out of Zion, Ps. exxviii. 3, 5, 6. 
The Old Testament. prophecies are expressed many times in praises and new 
sougs ; So is this beginning of New Testament prophecy, “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel.” “ The God of the whole earth shall he be called;” yet Zacha- 
rias, speaking of the work of redemption, called him “Lord God ‘of Israel,” 
because to Israel the prophecies, promises, and types of the redemption had 
hitherto been given, and to them the first proffers and proposals of it were now 
to be made. Israel, as a chosen people, was a type of the elect of God out of 
all nations, whom God had a particular eye to in sending the Saviour; and 
therefore he is therein called “the Lord God of Israel.” Now Zacharias here 
blesseth God, 

First. For the work of salvation that was to be wrought out by the Messiah 
himself, ver. 68—75. This is it that fills him when he is “filled with the Holy 
Ghost,” and it is that which all that have the Spirit of Christ are full of. 

1, In sending the Messiah, God has made a gracious visit to his people, 
whom for many ages he had seemed to neglect, and to be estranged from; he 
hath visited them as a friend, to take cognizance of their case. God is said to 
haye visited his people in bondage when he delivered them, Fz. iii. 16; iv. 31 ; 
to have visited his people in famine when he gave them bread, Ruth i. 6. He 
had often sent to them by his prophets, and had still kept up a correspondence 
with them, but now he himself made them a visit. 

2. He has wrought out a redemption for them; he hath “redeemed his 
people.” ‘This was the errand on which Christ came into the world, to redeem 
those that were sold for sin, and sold under sin; even God’s own people, his 
Israel, his Son, his firstborn, his freeborn, need to be redeemed, and are undone 
if they be not. Christ redeems them by price out of the hands of God’s justice, 
poate them by power out of the hands of Satan’s tyranny, as Israel out 
of Egypt. 

3. He has fulfilled the covenant of royalty made with the most famous Olé 
Testament prince, that was David. Glorious things had been said of his 
family, that on him, as a mighty one, help should be laid, that his horn should 
be exalted, and his seed perpetuated, Ps. Ixxxix. 19, 20, 24,29. But that family 
had been long in a manner cast off and abhorred, Ps. 1xxxix. 38. Now here it is 
gloried in, that, according to the promise, the horn of David should again be 
made to bud, Ps. exxxii. 17; for he “hath raised up a horn of salvation for us 
in the house of his servane David,” ver. 69; there where it was promised, aud 
expected to arise. David is called God's servant, not only as a good man, but 
as a king that ruled for God. And he was an instrument of the salvation of 
Israel, by being employed in the government of Israel; so Christ is “the author 
of eternal redemption to those” only “ that obey him.” There is in Christ, and 
in him only, salvation for us, and it is a horn of salvation: for, Ist. It is ap 
honourable salvation, it is raised up above all other salvations, uone of which 
are to be compared with it. Init the glory botn of the Redeemer and of the 


See verse 39 with respect to the expression, “the hill country;” 
it is generally and rightly understood here and in verse 89 of the 
hilly district south of Jerusalem. 

i. 80. The “ deserts” must here mean the wilderness region of 


-Judwa, which bordered on the hill country referred to in the previous 


note. 
ii. 1—3. In these verses the word for “ taxed” means “ enrolled” 
or registered, and correctly represents a census. The time intended 


in verse 1 must be not long before that of verse 8. There has, 
however, been much dispute both as to the historical accuracy of the 
passage and as to its real meaning. The Emperor Augustus pro- 
bably issued a number of decrees, of which we have no record, and 
the one mentioned by the evangelist is otherwise almost unknown. 
The phrase “ all the world” may mean the whole R man empire, or 
it may mean no more than our “everybody,” t.e., everybody in the 
Roman province of Palestine, Verse 2 is variously rendered and ex. 
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redeemed are advanyved, and their horn exalted with honour. 2nd. It is a 
plentiful salvation: it is a eernucopia,—‘a horn of plenty ;” a salvation in which 
we are blessed with spiritual blessings in heavenly things abundantly. 3rd. It 
is a powerful salvation ; the strength of the beast is in his horn; he has raised 
up such a salvation as shall pull down our spiritual enemies, and protect us 
from them. In the chariots of this salvation the Redeemer shall go forth, and 
go on conquering, and to conquer. 

4. He rath fulfilled all the precious promises made to the church by the most 
famous Old Testament prophets, ver. 70, “as he spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets.” His doctrine of salvation by the Messiah is confirmed by an appeal 
to the prophets, and the greatness and importance of that salvation thereby 
evidenced and magnified ; it is the same they spoke of, which therefore ought 
to be expected and welcomed; it is what they inquired and searched diligently 
after, i Pet. i. 10, 11, and therefore ought not to be slighted, or thought meanly 
of. God is now doing that which he has long ago spoken of, and therefore “be 
silent, O all flesh, before him,” and attend to him. See Ist. How sacred the 
prophecies of this salvation were. ‘The prophets who delivered them were 
‘holy prophets,” who durst not deceive, and who aimed at promoting holiness 
among men, and it was the holy God himself that spake by them. 2nd. How 
ancient they were; ever “since the world began ;” God having promised, when 
the world hens that “the seed of the woman should break the serpent’s 
head;” that promise was echoed to, when Adam called his wife’s name Eve, 
‘life’ for the sake of that seed of hers; when Eve called her first son Cain 
saying, “ I have gotten a man from the Lord;” and another son, Seth, ‘ settled ; 
when Noah was called ‘ Rest,’ and foretold that God should dwell in the tents 
of Shem. Andit was not long after the new world began in Noah, that the 
yromise was made to Abraham, that in his seed the nations of the earth should 
a blessed. 3rd. What a wonderful harmony and concert there was among 
them; God spake the same thing by them all, and therefore it is said to be da 
croputos, not ‘by the mouths, but “by the mouth’ of the prophets, for they all 
spake of Christ-as it were with one mouth, 

Now what is this salvation which was prophesied of ? 

First. It is a rescue from the malice of our enemies. It is cwrneiav éf éxOpav 
ia, ‘a salvation out of our enemies,’ from among them, and “ out of the power 
of them that hate us,” ver. 71. It isa salvation from sin, and the dominion of 
Satan over us, both by corruptions within, and temptations without. The 
carnal Jews expected to be delivered from under the Roman yoke, but intima- 
tion was betimes given that it should be a redemption of another nature: “ He 
shall save his people from their sins,” that they may not have dominion over 
them, Mat. i. 21. Bt 

Secondly. It is a restoration to the favour of God; it is “to perform the 
merey promised to our forefathers,” ver. 72. The Redeemer shall not only 
break the serpent’s head, that was the author of our ruin, but he shall reinstate 
us in the mercy of God, and re-establish us in his covenant; he shall bring us, 
as it were, into a paradise again, which was signified by the promises made to 
the patriarchs, and the holy covenant made with them, “the oath which he 
sware to our father Abraham,” ver. 73. Observe, Ist. ‘Then which was promised 
to the fathers, and is performed to us, is mercy, pure mercy; nothing in it is 
owing to our merit— we deserve wrath and the curse—but all to the mercy ef 
God, which designed us grace and life; ex mero motu,—‘ of his own good 
pleasure; he loved us, because he would love us. 2nd. God herein had an eye 
to his covenant, his holy covenant, that covenant with Abraham, “I will be a 
God to thee and thy seed.” This his seed had really forfeited by their trans- 
gressions; this he seemed to have forgotten in the calamities brought upon 
them; but he will now remember it, will make it appear that he remembers 
it, for upon that is grounded all his returns of mercy, Lev. xxvi. 42, “then will 
I remember my covenant.” ; 

Thirdly. It is a qualification for, and an encouragement to, the service of 
God. This was “the oath he sware to our father Abraham,” that he would 
give us powerand grace to serve him, in an acceptable manner to him, and a 
comfortable manner to ourselves, ver. 74,75. Here seems to be an allusion to 
the deliverance of Israci out of Egypt, which God tells Moses was in pursu- 
ance of the covenant he made with Abraham, Fz. iii. 6—8; and that this was the 
design of his bringing them out of Egypt, “ that they might serve God upon this 
mountain,” Fz. ii. 12. Note, The great design of gospel grace is, not to dis- 
charge us from, but to engage us to, and encourage us in, the service of God. 
Under this notion Christianity was always to be looked upon as intended to 
make us truly religious, to admit us into the service of God, to bind us to it, 
and to quicken us init. We are therefore delivered from the iron yoke of sin, 
that our necks may be put under the sweet and easy yoke of the Lord Jesus: 
the very bonds which he has loosed do bind us faster unto him, Ps. exvi. 16; 
see Rom. vi. 18,19. Weare hereby enabled, Ist. ‘To serve God “ without fear,” 
apéfws; we are therefore put into a state of holy safety, that we might serve 
God with a holy security and serenity of mind, as those that are quiet from the 
fears of evil. God must be served with a filial fear, a reverent, obedient fear, 
an awakening, quickening fear; but not with a slavish fear, like that of the 
slothful servant, who represented him to himself as a hard master, and unrea- 
sonable; not with that fear that has torment and amazement in it; not with 
the fear of a legal spirit, a spirit of bondage, but with the boldness of an evan- 
gelical spirit, a spirit of adoption. 2nd. 'To serve him in holiness and righteous- 
ness, which includes the whole duty of man towards God and our neighbour. 
It is both the intention and the direct tendency of the Gospel to renew upen us 
that image of God in which man was at first made, which consisted “in right- 
eousness and true holiness,” Eph. iv. 24. Christ redeemed us that we might 
serve God, not in the legal services of sacrifices and offerings, but in the 
spiritual services of holiness and righteousness, Ps. 1.14. 37d. To serve before 
hin in the duties of his immediate worship, wherein we present ourselves before 
the Lord; to serve him as those that have an eye always upon him, and see his 
eye always upon us, upon our inward man; that is serving him “ before him.” 
4th. To serve him “all the days of our life.” The design of the Gospel is to 
engage us to constancy and perseverance in the service of God, by shewing us 
how much depends upon it, that we do not draw back ; and by shewing us how 
Christ loved us to the end, and thereby engaged us to love him to the end. 

Secondly. He blesseth God for the work of preparation for this salvation, 
which was to be done by John Baptist; ver. 76, ‘‘ Thou child,” though now but 
a child of eight days old, “shalt be called the prophet of the Highest ;” Jesus 
Christ is the Highest, for he is “ God over all, blessed for evermore,” Rom. ix. 5, 
equal with the Father; John Baptist was his prophet, as Aaron was Moses 
eon Ex. vii. 1. What he said was as his mouth, what he did was as his 
1arbinger. Prophecy had now long ceased, but in John it revived, (as it had 
done in Samuel, who was born of an aged mother, as John was,) after a long 
cessation. John’s business was, 

1. To prepare people for the salvation, by preaching repentance and reform- 
ation as areas gospel duties: “ Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord,” 
and but a little before him, “‘ to prepare his ways;” to call people to make room 
for him, and get ready for his entertainment. Let every thing that may obstruct 
his progress, or embarrass it, or may hinder people from coming to him, be 
taken away ; see Jsa. xi. 3,4: Let vanleve be filled, and hills be brought low. 


plained: “This census was first made when Cyrenius was governor;” 
«This first census was made when Cyrenius was governor;” or 
«This census was the first made when Cyrenius was governor.” The 
last explanation accords with the ancient Syriac version. The Latin 
Vulgate has, “ This first census was made by Cyrenius, governor of 
Syria.” Modern critics have expended great labour on endeavours 
to make the text harmonise with the admitted fact that Cyrenius 
was governor several years after the birth of our Lord, who it is 
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2. To give people a general idea of the salvation, that they might know net 
only what to do, but what to expect; for the doctrine he preached was, that 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. There are two things in which you must 
know this salvation consists: gatas Pe 7 

Ist. The forgiveness of what we bave done amiss; it is salvation “by the 
remission of sins,” those sins which stand in the = of the salvation, and by 
which we were all become liable to ruin and condemnation, ver. 77. John 
Baptist gave people to understand, that though their case was sad by reason of 
sin, it was not desperate, for pardon might be obtained “through the tender 
mercy of our God;” ‘the bowels of merey,’ so the word is. There was nothing 
in us but a piteous case to recommend us to the Divine compassion. i 

2nd. Direction to do better for the time to come. ‘The gospel salvation nos 
only encourageth us to hope that the works of darkness shall be forgiven us, 
but sets up a clear and true light, by which we may order our steps aright. In 
it “the dayspring hath visited us from on high,” ver 78; and this also is owing 
to “the tender mercy of our God:” Christ is avatoAy, the morning light, the 
rising sun, Mal. iv. 2. The Gospel brings light with it, Jno. iii. 19; leaves us not 
to wander in the darkness of pagan ignorance, or in the moonlight of the Old 
Testament types or figures; but in it the day dawns; in John Baptist it began 
to break, but increased apace, and shone more and more to the perfect day. 
We have as much reason to welcome the gospel day, who enjoy it, as those have 
to welcome the morning who have long waited for it. First. The Gospel is dis- 
covering; it shews us that which before we were utterly in the dark about, 
ver. 79; it is “to give light to them that sit in darkness,” “the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ;” the dayspring 
visited this dark world to lighten the Gentiles, Acts xxvi. 18. Secondly. It is 
reviving; it brings light to them that sit in the shadow of death, as condemned 
prisoners in the dungeon, to bring them the tidings of a pardon, at least of a 
reprieve, and opportunity of procuring a pardon; it proclaims “the opening of 
the prison.” Jsa. lxi. 1; brings the light of life: how pleasant is that light! 
Thirdly. It is directing; it is ‘to guide our feet into the way of peace,” into 
that way which will bring us to peace at last. It is not only a light to our eyes, 
but a light to our feet, Ps. exix. 105: it guides us into the way of making our 
peace with God, of keeping up a comfortable communion ; that way of peace 
which, as sinners, we have wandered from, and have not known, Jtom. iii. 17, 
nor could ever have known of ourselves. 

In the last verse we have a short account of the younger years of John ae 
tist. Though he was the son of a priest, he did not, like Samuel, go up when he 
was a child to minister before the Lord; for he was to prepare the way for a 
better priesthood. But we are here told, 

1. Of his eminency as to the inward man. “ The child grew” in parts, and the 
capacities of his mind, much more than other children; so that he “waxed 
strong in spirit,” had a strong judgment, and strong resolution. Reason and 
conscience (both which are the candle of the Lord) were so strong in him that 
he had the inferior faculties of appetite and passion in complete subjection 
betimes. By this it appeared he was betimes “ filled with the Holy Ghost;” for 
those that are strong in the Lord are strong in spirit. 

2. Of his obscurity as to the outward man: he was “in the deserts.” Not 
that he lived a hermit, cut off from the society of men; no, we have reason to 
think he went up to Jerusalem at the feasts, and frequented the synagogues on 
the sabbath day; but his constant residence was in some of those scattered 
houses that were in the wildernesses of Zuph or Maon, which we read of in the 
story of David. There he spent most of his time in contemplation and devo- 
tion, and had not his education in the schools, or at the feet of the rabbins. 
Note, There is many a one qualified for great usefulness who yet is buried 
alive; and many are long so, who are designed, and are thereby in the fitting 
for so much greater usefulness at last; as John Baptist, who was “in the 
desert” only “ till the day of his shewing to Israel,” when he was in the thirtieth 
year of his age. Note, There is a time fixed for the shewing of those favours 
to Israel, which are reserved; “the vision” of them “is for an appointed time; 
and at the end it shall speak, and shall not lie.” fe 


CHAPTER II. 


| In this chapter we have an account of the birth and infancy of our Lord Jesus; having 
had notice of his conception, and of the birth and infaney of his forerunner, in the for- 
mer chapter. The First-begotten is here brought into the world; let us go meet him 
with our hosannas, “ Blessed is he that cometh.” Here is, I. The place and other 
circumstances of his birth, which spoke him the true Messiah, and such a one as we 
needed, but not such a one as the Jews expected, ver. 1—7. II. The notifying of his 
birth to the shepherds in that neighbourhood by an angel, the song of praise which the 
angels sung upon that occasion, and the spreading of the report of it by the shepherds, 
ver. 8—20. III. The circumcision of Christ, and the naming of him, ver. 21. IV. The 
presenting of him in the temple, ver. 22—24. V. The testimonies of Simeon, and Anna 
the prophetess, concerning him, ver. 25—39. VI. Christ's growth and pregnancy, 
ver. 40, 52. VII. His observing the passover at twelve years old, and his disputing 
with the doctors in the temple, ver. 41—51. And this, with what we have met with, 
Mat, i, and ii., is all we have concerning our Lord Jesus till hie entered upon his public 
work, in the thirtieth year of his age. 


ND it came to pass in those 
days, that there went out a 
decree from Czesar Augus- 
tus, that all the world should 
be taxed. 2 (And this tax- 
ing was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria.) 3 And all went to 
be taxed, every one into his 
own city. 4 And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto the 
city of David, which is called Bethlehem; (because 
he was of the house and lineage of David:) 5 To 
| be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great 
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alleged was born when Sentius Saturninus was governor of Syria. 
The German critic, Dr. Zumpt, has met the problem in another way, 
and shown that Cyrenius was twice governor of Syria. This was, 
then, the first census, during his first term of office, That he held 
office more than once was conjectured by Baronius, but the evidence 
was not forthcoming until Zumpt collected it. It renders other 
explanations unnecessary, but we add one to the foregoing, viz. 
“'I'his census was made before Cyrenius was governor »f Syria,” 
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with child. 6 And so it was, that, while they were 
there, the days were accomplished that she should be 
delivered. 7 And she brought forth her firstborn 
son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn. 


BETHLEHEM.—ver. 4. 
“ The fulness of time” was now come, when God would send “forth his con 


made of a woman, and made under the law ;” and it was foretold that he shoul 
be born at Bethlehem. Now here we have an account of the time, place, and 
manner of it. ; 

First. The time when our Lord Jesus was born; and several things may be 
gathered out of these verses, which intimate to us that it was the proper time. 

1. He was born at the time when the fourth monarchy was in its height, just 
when it was become, more than any of the three before it, a universal monarchy, 
He was born in the days of Augustus Cesar, when the Roman empire extended 
itself farther than ever before or since, including Parthia one way and Britain 
another way; so that it was then called terrarum orbis imperium,— the empire 
o: the whole earth; and here that empire is called “all the world,” ver. 1; for 
there was scarce any part of the civilised world but what was dependent on it. 
Now this was the time when the Messiah was to be born, according to Daniel’s 
prophecy, Dan. ii. 44: “In the days of these kings,” the kings of the fourth 
monarch " * shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be 

estroyed.” : 

2. He was born when Judea was become a province of the empire, and tri- 
butary to it; as appears evidently by this, that when all the Roman einpire was 
taxed, the Jews were taxed among the rest; Jerusalem was taken by Pompey, 
the Roman general, about sixty years before this, who granted the government 
of the enurch to Hircanus, but not the government of the state; and by degrees 
it was more and more reduced, till now at length it was quite subdued; for 
Judza was ruled by Cyrenius, the Roman governor of Syria, ver.2: the Roman 
writers call him Sulpitius Quirinius. Now just at this juncture the Messiah 
was te be born, for so was dying Jacob’s prophecy, ‘that Shiloh should come 
when the sceptre was departed from Judah, and the lawgiver from between his 
feet, Gen. xlix. 10. This was the first taxing that was made in Judea, the 
fre. packs of their servitude; therefore, now Shilch must come to set up his 

ingdom. 

3. There is another circumstance as to the time, which is implied in this 
general enrolment of all the subjects of the empire; which is, that there was 
now a universal peace in the empire: the temple of Janus was now shut, which 
it never used to be, if any wars were on foot. And now it was fit for the 
Prince of peace to be born, in whose days swords should be beaten into 
ploughshares. : 

Secondly. The place where our Lord Jesus was born is very observable; he 
was born at Bethlehem; so it was foretold, Mic. v. 2; the scribes so under- 
stood it, Mat. ii. 5,6; so did the common people, Jno. vii. 42. The name of the 
place was significant; Bethlehem signifies, “‘the house of bread;” a proper 

lace for him to be born in, who is the bread of life, “the bread that came down 
rom heaven.” But that was not all; Bethlehem was the city of David, where 
he was born, and therefore there he must be born who was the Son of David. 
Zion was also called the city of David, 2 Sam. v.7, yet Christ was not born 
there; for Bethlehem was that city of David where he was born in meanness, 
to be a shepherd; and that our Saviour, when he humbled himself, chose for 
the place of his birth; not Zion, where he ruled in power and prosperity,—that 
was to be a type of the church of Christ, that mount Zion. Now when the 
virgin Mary was with child, and near her time, Providence so ordered it, that 
by order from the emperor all the subjects of the Roman empire were to be 
taxed; that is, they were to give in their names to the proper officers, and they 
were to be registered and enrolled according to their families, which is the 
proper signification of the word here used, and their being taxed was but 
secondary ; it is supposed they made | sigeepiey of subjection to the Roman 
empire, either by some set form of words, or at least by payment of some small 
tribute, a penny suppose, in token of their allegiance, like a man’s atturning 
tenant. ‘Thus are they vassals upon record, and may thank themselves. _ 

- Now according to this decree, the Jews, who were now nice in distinguishing 
their tribes and families, provided that in their enrolments particular care 
should be had to preserve the memory of them. Thus foolishly are they soli- 
¢ttous to save the shadow when they had lost the substance. ae ar 

Now that which Augustus designed, was either to gratify his pride, in know- 
ing the numbers of his people, and proclaiming it to the world, or he did it in 
policy, to strengthen his interest, and make his government appear the more 
formidable; but Providence had another reach in it. All the world shall be at 
tie trouble of being enrolled, only that Joseph and Mary may; this brought 
them up from Nazareth in Galilee, to Betilebem in Judwa, because they were 


which was the view adopted by Schmidius and others after him. 
Every difficulty is not removed by Zumpt’s theory, but it has been 
very generally received by critics. For “all the world,” in verse 1, 
the Syriac-Peshito has “all the people of his dominion,” which is in 
accordance with ascertained fact. 

ii. 4, 5. Hereupon Dean Alford notes the mixture of Jewish and 
Roman customs. ‘The Roman census was made where people actually 
lived, and not at the place of their extraction. The decree included 
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“ of the stock and lineage of David,” ver. 4,5; and perhaps being poor ard low, 
they thought the royalty of their extraction rather a burthen and expense bo 
them than a matter of pride. Because it is difficult to suppose that every Jew 
(women as well as men) was obliged to repair to the city of which their ances- 
tors were, and there be enrolled, now at a time when they kept not to the 
bounds of their tribes as formerly. It may be offered as a conjecture, that this 
great exactness was used only with the family of David, concerning which it is 
probable the emperor gave particular orders, it having been the royal family 
and still talked of as designed to be so, that he might know the number aud 
strength of that. And divers ends of Providence were served by this : 

1. Hereby the virgin Mary was brought big with child to Bethlehem, to be 
delivered there, according to the prediction; whereas she had designed to 
lie-in at Nazareth. See how man purposeth and God disposeth; and how 
Providence orders all things for the fulfilling of the Seripture; and makes 
use of the projects men have for the serving their own purposes, quite beyond 
their intention, to serve his. 

2. Hereby it appeared that Jesus Christ was of the seed of David; for else 
what brings his mother to Bethlehem now, but because she “ was of the stock 
and lineage of David?” And this was a material thing to be proved, and 
required such an authentic proof as this. Justin Martyr and Tertullian, two 
of the most early advocates for the Christian religion, appeal to these rolls or 
recordas the Roman empire, for the proot of Christ’s being born of the house 
of David. 

3. Hereby it appeared that he was “made under the law;” for he became a 
subject of the Roman empire as soon as he was born, “a servant of rulers,” 

sa. xlix. 7. Many suppose, that being born during the time of the taxing, he 
was enrolled as well as his father and mother, that it might appear how “he 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant ;” 
instead of having kings tributaries to him, when he came iuto the world he was 
himself a tributary. 

ie The circumstances of his birth, which were very mean, and under 
all possible marks of contempt. He was indeed a firstborn son, but ié was 
poor honour to be the firstborn of such a poor woman as Mary was, who had 
ate to which he might be entitled as firstborn, but what was in 
nativity. 
i 1, He was under some abasements in common with other children; he was 

wrapped in swaddling clothes,” as other children are, when they are new 
born, as if he could be bound, or needed to be kept straight. He that makes 
darkness a swaddling band for the sea, was himself wrapped in swaddling 
bands, Job xxxviii. 9. The everlasting Father became a child of time, and men 
said of him, whose outgoings were of old from everlasting, “‘ We know this 
man whence he is,” Jno. vii. 27. The Ancient of Days became an infant of 
a span long. 

2. He was under some abasements peculiar to himself. 

Ist. He was born at an inn. That son of David that was the glory of his 
father’s house, had no inheritance that he could command, no, not in the city 
of David; no, nor a friend that would accommodate his mother in distress with 
lodgings, to be brought to bedin. Christ was born in an inn, to intimate that 

é came into the world but to sojourn here for a while, as in an inn, and to 
teach us to do likewise. An inn receives all comers, and so doth Christ. He 
hangs out the banner of love for his sign, and whoever comes to him, he willein 
no wise cast out; only unlike other inns, he welcomes those that come “ with- 
out money and without price,” all on free cost. 

2nd. He was born in a stable: so some think the word signifies which we 
translate a manger, a place for cattle to stand to be fed in; because there was 
“no room in the inn;” and for want of conveniences, nay, for want of neces- 
saries, he was laid in the manger, instead of a cradle. And the word which we 
render swaddling clothes, some derive from a word that signifies to rend or 
tear, and thence infer, that he was so far from having a good suit of childbed 
linen, that his very swaddles were ragged and torn. His being born in a stable, 
and laid in a manger, was an instance, First. Of the poverty of his parents; 
had they been rich, room would have been made for them; but, being poor 
they must shift as they could. Secondly. Of the corruption and degeneracy of 
manners in that age; that a woman in reputation for virtue and honour should 
be used so barbarously. If there had been any common humanity among them 
they would not have turned a woman in travail into a stable. Thirdly. it was 
an instance of the humiliation of our Lord Jesus. We were become by sin like 
an outcast infant, helpless and forlorn; and such a one Christ was. Thus he 
would answer the type of Moses, the great prophet and lawgiver of the Old 
Testament, who was in his infancy cast out in an ark of bulrushes, as Christ in 
a manger. Christ would hereby put a contempt upon all worldly glory, and 
teach us to slight it. Since “ his own received him not,” let us not think strange 
if they receive us not. 


8 And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night. 9 And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them: and they were sore afraid. 10 And 
the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, beliold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. 11 For unto you 1s born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. 12 And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. 13 And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 14 Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men, 
15 And it came to pass, as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven, the shepherds said one 
to another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 


all persons, but among the Jews, “inasmuch as it was made under a 
Jewish king, it was done after the Jewish manner, in taking this 
account of each at his own place of extraction.’ As a married 
woman, Mary accompanied her husband, but she might also have 
gone to Bethlehem, because she was of the lineage of David also. 

ii. 7. It was an ancient opinion that our Lord was born in a cave, 
and he may have been, as caves were often used for stables. 

ii. 8. This verse renders it highly probable that Jesus was uot 
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and see this thing which is come to pass, which the 
Lord. hath made known unto us. 16 And they 
came with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and 
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the babe lying in a manger. 17 And when they had 
seen it, they made known abroad the saying which 


was told them concerning this child. 18 And all 
they that heard it wondered at those things which 
were told them by the shepherds. 19 But Mary 
kept all these things, and pondered them in her 
heart. 20 And the shepherds returned, glorifying 
and praising -God for all the things that they had 
heard and seen, as it was told unto them. 


The meanest circumstances of Christ’s humiliation were all along attended 
with some discoveries of his glory, to balance them, and take off the offence of 
them; for even when he humbled himself, God did in some measure exalt him, 
and gave him earnests of his future exaltation. When we saw him wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manger, we were tempted to say, ‘Sure this 
cannot be the Son of God;’ but see his birth attended as it is here, with a choir 
of angels, and we shall say, ‘ Surely it can be no other but the Son of God, con- 
cerning whom it was said, when he was brought into the world, “ Let all the 
angels of God worship him,”’ Heb. i. 6. ¥ 

We had in Matthew an account of the notice given of the arrival of this Am- 
bassador, this Prince from heaven, to the wise men, who were Gentiles, by a 
star; here we are told of the notice given of it to the shepherds, who were 
Jews, by an angel: to each God chose to speak in the language they were most 
tonversant with. 

First. See here how the shepherds were employed; they were “abiding in 
the fields” adjoining to Bethlehem, and “ keeping watch over their flocks by 
night,” ver. 5. The angel was not sent to the chief priests or the elders; they 
were not prepared to receive these tidings; but to a company of poor shep- 
herds, that were, like Jacob, plain men, dwelling in tents; not like Esau, cun- 
ning hunters. The patriarchs were shepherds ; Moses and David particularly 
were called from keeping sheep to rule God’s people; and by this instance God 
would shew that he bed still a favour for those of that innocent employment. 
Tidings were brought to Moses of the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, when 
he was keeping sheep; and to these shepherds, who it is probable were devout, 
pious men, the tidings were brought of a greater salvation. Observe, 1. They 
were not sleeping in their beds when this news was brought them, (though 
many had very acceptable intelligence from Heaven in slumbering upon the 
bed,) but abiding in the fields, and watching. ‘Those that would hear from God, 
must stir up themselves. ‘They were broad awake, and therefore could not be 
deceived in what they saw and heard, as those may who are half asleep. 2. They 
were not now employed in acts of devotion, but in the business of their calling ; 
they were “keeping watch over their flock,” to secure them from thieves and 
beasts of prey, it probably being in the summer time, when poor Henk their 
cattle out all night, as we do now, and did not house them. Note, We are not 
out of the way of Divine visits, when we are sensibly employed in an honest 
calling, and abide with God in it. 

Secondly. How they were surprised with the appearance of an angel to them, 
ver. 9: “ Behold an angel of the Lord came upon them,” of a sudden, éréorn, 
‘stood over them ;’ moe Deebenly in the air over their heads, as coming imme- 
diately from heaven. We read it ‘the angel,’ as if it were the same that 
appeared once and again in the chapter before, the angel Gabriel, that was 
caused to fly swiftly, but that is not certain. The angel’s coming upon them 
intimates that they, little thought of such a thing, or expected it; for itis ina 
preventing way that gracious visits are made us from heaven, or ever we are 
aware. That they might be sure it was an angel from heaven, they saw and 
heard the glory of the Lord round about them, such as made the night as bright 
as day; such a glory as used to attend God’s appearance; a heavenly glory, 
or, an exceeding great glory, such as they could not bear the dazzling lustre 
of. This made them sore afraid, put them into a mighty consternation, as 
fearing some evil tidings. While we are conscious to ourselves of so much 
guilt, i have reason to fear lest every express from heaven be a messenger 
of wrath. : 

Thirdly. What the message was which the angel had to deliver to the shep- 
herds, ver, 10—12. 1. He gives a supersedeas to their fears; “fear not,” for 
we have nothing to say to you that needs be a terror to you; you need not fear 
your enemies, and should not fear your friends. 2. He furnisheth them with 
abundant matter for joy: ‘Behold, { evangelize to you great joy, I solemnly 
declare it, and es have reason to bid it welcome, for it shall bring “joy to 
all people.” and not to the people of the Jews only; that “unto you is born 
this day,” at this time, ‘‘a Saviour:” the Saviour that has been so long expected, 
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“which is Christ the Lord, in the city of David,” ’ ver. i1, Jesus is the Chriet, 
the Messiah, the Anointed; he is the Lord, Lord of all; is a Sovereign Prince 

nay, he is God, for the Lord in the Old Testament answers to Jehovah. He is 
a Saviour, and he will be a Saviour to those only that accept of him for their 


Lord. The Saviour is born—he is born this day; and since it is matter of 
“great joy to all people,” it is not to be kept secret ; you may proclaim it—may 
tell it to whom you please. He is born in the place where it was fore- 


told he should be born,—in the city of David: a:.d he is born to yous to you 
Jews he is sent, in the first piace to bless ou; to you shepherds, though poor 
and mean in the world. ‘Chis refers to /sa. ix. 6, “Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given.” To you men, not to us angels; he took not on him our 
nature. This is matter of joy indéed to all people, great joy, long looked for, 9s 
come at last. Let heaven and earth rejoice before this toed, for he comet. 
3. He gives them a sign for the confirming of their faith in this matter. ‘How 
shall we find out this child in Bethlehem, which is now full of the descendantr 
from David?’ ‘ You will find him by this token; he is lying in a manger, where 
sure never any new-born infant was laid before.’ They expected to be told, 
‘You shall find him, though a babe, dressed up in robes, and lying in the best 
house in the town, lying in state, with a numerous train of attendants in rich 
liveries.’ No: ‘you will find him wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid ina 
manger.’ When Christ was here upon earth he distinguished himself, and 
made_ himself remarkable, by nothing so much as the instances of his 
humiliation. 

Fourthly. The angels’ doxology to God, and congratulations of men upon 
this solemn occasion, ver. 13, 14. “The message was no sooner delivered by one 
angel—that was sufficient to go express, but suddenly there was with that 
angel, “a multitude of the heavenly hosts ;” enough, we may be sure, to make a 
chorus, that were heard by the shepherds praising God; and to be sure, their 
song was not like that, Rev. xiv. 3, which no man could learn, for it was 
designed we should all learn it. 1.’Let God have the honour of this work; 
“ Glory to God in the highest.” God’s goodwill to men, manifested in sending 
the Messiah, redounds very much to his praise; and angels in the highest 
heavens, though not immediately interested in it themselves, yet will celel:rate 
it to his honour, Rev. vy. 11, 12; “Glory to God,” whose kindness and love 
designed this favour, and whose wisdom contrived it in such a way as that one 
Divine attribute should not be glorified at the expense of another, but the 
honour of all effectually secured and advanced. Other works of God are for 
his glory, but the redemption of the world is for his “glory in the highest.” 
2. Let men have the joy of it; “on earth peace, goodwill towards men.” 
God's goodness in etagi4 the Messiah introduced peace in this lower world, 
slew the enmity that sin had raised between God and man, and resettled a 
peaceable correspondence. If God be at peace with us, all peace results from 
thence; peace of conscience, peace with angels, peace between Jew and Gen- 
tile. Peace is here put for all good; all that good which flows to us from the 
incarnation of Christ: all the good we have or hope is owing to God’s good- 
will; and if we have the comfort of it, he must have the glory of it. Nor must 
any peace, any good, be expected in a way inconsistent with the glory of God; 
therefore not in any way of sin, nor in any way but by a Mediator. ere was 
the peace proclaimed with great solemnity ; whoever will, let them come and 
take the benefit of it: it is on earth peace, ‘to men of goodwill,’ so some copies 
read it, év avdpwors evdoxias; to men that have a goodwill to God, and are will- 
ing to be reconciled; or, to men whom God has a goodwill to, though vessels 
of his mercy. See how well affected the angels are to man, and to his welfare 
and happiness; how well pleased they were in the incarnation of the Son of 
God, though he passed by their nature; and ought not we much more to be 
affected with it. “ This is a faithful saying,” attested by an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, and well “worthy of ali acceptation,” that “the goodwill of 
God towards men is glory to God in the highest, and peace on the earth.” 

Fifthly. The visit which the shepherds made to the new-born Saviour. 1. 
They consulted about it, ver. 15; while the angels were singing their hymn, 
they could attend to that only; but “when they were gone away from them 
into heaven,”’— for angels, when they appeared, never made any long stay, but 
returned as soon as they had despatched their business, — “ the shepherds said 
one to another, Let us now go to Bethlehem.” Note, When extraordinary 
messages from the upper world are no more to be expected, we must set our- 
selves to improve the advantages we have for the confirming of our faith, and 
the keeping up of our communion with God in this lower world. And it is no 
reflection upon the testimony of angels, no, nor upon a Divine testimony itself, 
to get it corroborated by observation and experience. But observe, these 
shepherds do not speak doubtfully, Let us go see whether it be so or no; but 
ean assurance, “Let us go see this thing which is come to pass ;” for what 
room was left to doubt of it, when the Lord had thus made it known to them? 
the word spoken by angels was stedfast and unquestionably true. 2. They 
immediately made the visit, ver. 16; they lost no time, but came with haste 
to the place, (which probably the angel directed them to more particularly than 
is recorded, Go to the stable of such an inn,) and there “they found Mary and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger;” and the poverty and meanness in 
which they found Christ the Lord was no shock to their foe, who themselves 
knew what it was to live a life of comfortable communion with God, in very 
poor and mean circumstances. We have reason to think that the shepherds 
told Joseph and Mary of the vision of the angels they had seen, and the song 
of the angels they had heard, which was a great encouragement to them; more 
than if a visit had been made them by the best ladies in the town. And it is 
probable Joseph and Mary told the shepherds what visions they had had con- 
cerning the child; and so, by Roma m ease their experiences to each othey 
they greatly strengthened one another’s faith. 

Sixthly. The care which the shepherds took to spread the report of tds; 
ver. 17, “when they had seen it,” though they saw nothing in the child that 
should induce them to believe that he was “ Christ the Lord;” yet the cireum- 
stances, how mean soever they were, agreeing with the aie that the angel 
had given them, they were aoundantly satisfied; and, as the lepers argued, 
2 Kin. vii. 9, this being “aday of gvod tidings,” they dare not “hold their 
peace,” but “make known abroad” the whole story of what was told them, both 
by the angels and by Joseph and Mary, concerning this child, that he was the 
Saviour, even Christ the Lord,—that in him there is peace on earth, and that 
he was conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost, and born of a yirgin. This 
they told to every body, and agreed in their testimony concerning it; and now, 
if when he is in the world, the world knows him not, it is their own faults, for 
they have sufficient notice given them. And what impression did it make upon 
the people? Why truly, “all they that heard it wondered at those things told 
them by the shepherds,” ver. 18. The shepherds were plain, downright honest 
men, and they could not suspect them gaily of any design to impose upon 
them; what they said, therefore, it is likely might be true; and if it were true, 
they could not but wonder at it; that the Messiah should be born in a stabl 
and not in a palace; that angels should bring news of it to poor shepherds, an 
not to the chief priests. hey wondered, but never inquired any farther 
about the Saviour, their duty to him, or advantages by him, but let the thing 
drop, as a nine days’ wonder. O the amazing stupidity of the men of that 


born in winter, but in spring or summer; because it is not the 
custom for shepherds to be out in the fields with their flocks in the 
winter months. Mr. Greswell concludes that our Lord was born in 
April, on the 5th of the month. Other dates have been fixed, but 
the only thing which can be regarded as nearly certain is that the 
nativity did not take place in winter. As Albert Barnes says, “God 
has concealed the time of his birth. There is no way to ascertain it. 
By different learned men it has been placed at each month in the 
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year. Nor was it of consequence to know the time.” Here, the fact 
is everything. 

ii. 14. Instead of the common reading, “and on earth peace, 
good will toward men,” some ancient authorities read, “and on 
earth peace to men of his good will,” i.e, to men in whom God is 
well pleased. Whichever reading is followed, “good will” means 
Divine favour, ; 

ii, 21. The rite of circumcision was ordered by the law to take 
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generation! Justly were the things which belonged to their peace hid from 
their eyes, when they thus wilfully shut their eyes against them. 

Seventhly. The use which those made of those things who did believe them, 
and receive the impression of them. 1. The virgin Mary made them the matter 
of her private meditation. She said little, but “kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart,” ver. 19; she laid the evidences together, and kept 
them in reserve, to be compared with the discoveries that should after be made 
her. As she had silently left it to God to clear up her honesty, when that was 
suspected, so she silently leaves it to him to aay EAN her honour, now when it 
was veiled ; and it is satisfaction enough to find that if nobody else takes notice 
of the birth of her child, angels do. Note, The truths of Christ are worth 
Keeping; and the way to keep them safe is to ponder them: meditation is the 
best help to memory. 2. The shepherds made them the matter of their more 
public praises. If others were not affected with those things, yet they them- 
selves were, ver. 20; they “returned glorifying and praising God,” in concur- 
rence with the holy angels. If others would not regard the report they made 
to them, God would accept the thanksgivings they offered to him. They 
praised God for what they had heard from the angel, and for what they had 
seen —the babe in the manger, and just then in the swaddling, when they came 
in, as it had been Bpoken to them. They thanked God they had seen Christ 
though in the depth of his humiliation; as afterwards the cross of Christ, so, 
now his manger, though to some it was foolishness and a stumblingblock, yet 
others saw init and grinned and praised the wisdom of God and the power of 

od. 


21 And when eight days were accomplished for 
the circumcising of the child, his name was called 
JESUS, which was so named of the angel before he 
was conceived in the womb. 22 And when the 
days of her purification according to the law of 
Moses were accomplished, they brought him to Jeru- 
salem, to present him to the Lord; 23 (As it is 
written in the law of the Lord, Every male that 
openeth the womb shall be called holy to the Lord ;) 
24 And to offer a sacrifice according to that which 
is said in the law of the Lord, A pair of turtledoves, 
or two young pigeons. 


Our Lord Jesus, being “mad2 of a woman,” was “made under the law,” 
Gal. iy. 4. He was not only, as the son of a daughter of Adam, made under the 
law of nature, but as the son of a daughter of Abraham, he was made under 
the law of Moses; he puts his neck under that yoke, though it was a heavy 

oke, and “a shadow of good things to come;” and though its institutions were 

eggarly elements, and rudiments of this world, as the apostle calls them, 
Christ submitted to it, that he might with the better grace cancel it, and set 
it aside for us. Now here we have two instances of his being made under that 
law, and submitting to it: 

First. He was circumcised on the very day that the law appointed, ver. 21: 
“When eight days were accomplished,” that day seven-night that he was born, 
they circumcised him. 1. Though it was a painful operation, “surely a bloody 
husband thou hast been,” saith Zipporah to Moses, “because of the cireum- 
cision,” Ex. iv. 25, yet Christ would undergo it for us; nay, therefore he sub- 
mitted to it, to give an instance of his early obedience—his obedience unto 
blood. Then he shed his blood by drops, which afterwards he poured out in 
purple streams. 2. Though it supposed him a stranger, that was by that 
ceremony to be admitted into covenant with God, whereas he had always been 
his beloved Son; nay, though it supposed him a sinner, that needed to have his 
filthiness taken away, whereas he had no MODUPICY, or superfluity of naughti- 
ness to be cut off, yet he submitted to it; nay, therefore he submitted to it, 
because he would be made in the likeness not guly of flesh, but of sinful flesh, 
Rom. viii. 3. 3. Though thereby he made himself a debtor to the whole law, 

. y. 3, yet he submitted to it; nay, therefore he submitted-to it, because he 
would take upon him the form of a servant, though he was freeborn. Christ 
was circumcised, Ist. That he might own himself of the seed of Abraham, and 
of that nation “of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came,” and who was 
to “take on him the seed of Abraham,” Hebd. ii. 17. 2nd. That he might own 
himself a surety for our sins, and an undertaker for our safety. Circumcision, 
saith Dr. Goodwin, was our bond whereby we acknowledged ourselves debtors 
to the law; and Christ, by being circumcised, did as it were set his hand to it, 
being “made sin for us.” The ceremonial law consisted much in sacrifices; 
Christ hereby obliged himself to offer not the blood of bulls or goats, but his 
own blood, which none that ever were circumcised could oblige themselves to, 
but he only. 3rd. That he might justify and put an honour upon the dedica- 
tion of the infant seed of the church to God by that ordinance which is the 
instituted seal of the covenant, and of the righteousness which is by faith, as 
circumcision was, . iv. 11, and baptism is; and certainly his being cireum- 
cised at eight days’ old, doth make much more for the dedicating of the seed 
of the faithful by baptism in their infancy, than his being baptized at thirty 
years’ old doth for the deferring of it till they are grownup, The change of 
the ceremony alters not the substance. ¢ 

At his circumcision, according to the custom, he had his name given him: 
he was called Jesus, or Joshua, for he was “so named of the angel” to his 
mother Mary, “before he was conceived in the womb,” ch. i. 31; and to his 
supposed father Joseph, after, Mat. i. 21. First. It was acommon name among 
the Jews, as John was, Col. iy. 11; and in this he would be made like unto his 
brethren. Secondly. It was the name of two eminent types of him in the Old 
_ Testament; Joshua, the successor of Moses, that was commander of Israel, 
and conqueror of Canaan ; and Joshua the high priest, who was therefore pur- 

osely crowned, that he might prefigure Christ as ‘‘a priest upon his throne,” 
Zec. vi. 11, 13. Thirdly. It was very significant of his undertaking, Jesus 
signifies a Saviour. He would be denominated, not from the glories of his 
~ ivine nature, but from his gracious designs as Mediator, he brings salvation. 

Secondly, He was presented in the temple. ‘This was done with an eye to 
the law, and at the time appointed by the law, when he was forty days’ old; 
“when the days of her purification were accomplished,” ver. 22; many copies, 
and authentic ones, read aivav for adtns,—‘the days of their purification ;’ the 
purification both of the mother and of the child; for so it was intended to be 
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by the law; and our Lord Jesus, though he had no impnrity to be cleansed 
from, yet submitted to it, as he did to circumcision, because he was made sin 
for us; and that as by the circumcision of Christ we might be circumcised, in 
the virtue of our union and communion with him, with a spiritual circumcision 
made without hands, Col. ii. 11, so in the purification of Christ we might be 
es jeu purified from that filthiness and corruption which we brought into 
the world with us. Now according to the law, 


1. The child Jesus being a firstborn son, was “ presented to the Lord,” in one 
of the courts of the temple. The law is here recited, ver. 23, “ Every male that 
openeth the womb shall be called holy to the Lord;” because, by a special writ 
of protection, the firstborn of Israel were preserved when the firstborn of the 
Egyptians were slain by the destroying angel; so that Christ, as firstborn, was 


a priest by a title surer than that of Aaron’s house. Christ was the firstborn 


among many brethren, and was called holy to the Lord, so as never any other 
was, yet he was ‘presented to the Lord,” as other firstbérn were, and no 
otherwise. Though he was newly come out of the bosom of the Father, yet 
he was presented to him by the hands of a priest, as if he had been a stranger 
that needed one to introduce him. His being “presented to the Lord” now 
signified his presentin: himself to the Lord as Mediator, when he was caused 
to draw near and approach unto him, Jer. xxx. 21; but according to the law 
he was redeemed, Num. xviii. 15, “the firstborn of man shalt thou redeem ;” 
and five shekels was the value, Lev. xxvii.6; Num. xvii. 16: but probably, in 
case of poverty, the priest was allowed to take less, or perhaps nothing, for no 
mention is made of it here. Christ was presented to the Lard not to be brought 
back, for his ear was bored to God’s doorpost, to serve him for ever; and 
though he is not left in the temple as Samuel was, to minister there, yet like 
him he is given to the Lord as long as he lives, and ministers to him in the 

true temple “ not made with hands.” 
2. The mother brought her offering, ver. 24; when she had presented that 
ord, who was to be the great sacrifice, she might, have 


son of hers unto the Lor f sat sacrifics 
been excused from offering any other; but so ‘it is said in the law of the 


Lord,” that law which was yet in force, and therefore so it must be done; she 
must offer “a pair of turtledoves, or two young pigeons;” had she been of 
ability, she must have brought “a lamb for a burnt offering,” and a “dove for 
a sin offering ;” but being poor, and not able to reach the price of a lamb, she 
brings two doves, one for a “burnt offering, and the other for a sin offering ;” 
see Lev. xii.i, 3; to teach us in every address to God, and particularly in 
those upon special occasions, both to give thanks to God for his mercies to us, 
and to acknowledge with sorrow and shame our sins against him, and in both 
we must give glory to him; nor do we ever want matter for both. Christ was 
not conceived and born in sin, as others are; so there was not that occasion in 
his case that is in others ; yet, becaurse he was made under the law, he complied 
with it; “thus it became him to fulfil all righteousness.” Much more doth it 
become the best of men to join in confessions of sin, for “ who can say, I haye 
made my heart clean?” 


25 And, behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, 
whose name was Simeon; and the same man was 
just and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel: 
and the Holy Ghost was upon him. 26 And it was 
revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he should 
not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. 
27 And he came by the Spirit into the temple: and 
when the parents brought in the child Jesus, to do 
for him after the custom of the law, 28 Then took 
he him up in his arms, and blessed God, and said, 
29 Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word: 30 For mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation, 31 Which thou hast pre- 
pared before the face of all people; 382 A light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people 
Israel. 33 And Joseph and his mother marvelled 
at those things which were spoken of him. 84 And 
Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary his mother, 
Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising again 
of many in Israel; and for a sign which shall be 
spoken against; 35 (Yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also,) that the thoughts of 
many hearts may be revealed. 386 And there was 
one Anna, a prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, 
of the tribe of Aser: she was of a great age, and had 
lived with an husband seven years from her virginity ; 
37 And she was a widow of about fourscore and 
four years, which departed not from the temple, but 
served God with fastings and prayers night and day. 
38 And she coming in that instant gave thanks 
likewise unto the Lord, and spake of him to all them 
|that looked for redemption in Jerusalem. 39 And 


place on the eighth day after the birth of every Hebrew male 
child. 


ii, 22, According to the law, the rite of purification for a woman 
after the birth of a male child was forty days, and sixty-six days for 
wa female child. Instead of “her” purification, some copies have 
“his,” others “their,” and some “of both” (the purification of both). 
Adam Clarke says, “‘ A needless scrupulosity was, in my opinion, the 
origin of these various readings.” ‘The best supported are “their” 
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and “his;” very little real authority exists for “her.” Nearly all 
the modern critical editions have “the days of their purification; ’’ 
and with good reason, because both mother and infant took part in 
the ceremonies which were followed. As an altogether ritual service 
it was observed by Jesus equally with other legal ordinances, equally 
with that of baptism, because he was made “in the likeness of 
sinful flesh.” 

ii. 25. It cannot be certainly known who this Simeon was, but 
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when they had performed all things according to the | 
law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to their 
own city Nazareth. 40 And the child grew, and 


waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom: and the 


grace of God was upon him. 


Still Christ has honour done to him then when he humbles himself, to balance 

the offence of it: that we might not be stumbled at the meanness of his birth, 

angels then did him honour; and now, that we may not be offended at his 

being presented in the temple, like other children born in sin, and without any 

manner of solemnity peculiar to him, but silently, and in the crowd of other 

ee Simeon and Anna now do him honour, by the inspiration of the Holy 
rhost. 

First. A very honourable testimony is borne to him by Simeon, which was 
both a reputation to the child and an encouragement to the parents, and 
might have been a happy introducing of the priests into an acquaintance with 
the Saviour, if those watchmen had not been blind. Now cbserve here, 

1. The account that is given us concerning this Simeon, or Simon. He dwelt 
now in Jerusalem, and was eminent for his piety and communion with God, 
Some learned men, that have been conversant with the Jewish writers, find 
that there was at this time one Simeon, a man of great note in Jerusalem, the 
son of Hiilel, and the first to whom they gave the title of rabban, the highest 
title that they gave to their doctors, and which was never given but to seven of 
them. He succeeded his father Hillel as president of the college which his 
father founded, and of the great Sanhedrim. The Jews say he was endued 
with a prophetical spirit, ait that he was turned out of his place because he 
witnessed against the common’ opinion of the Jews concerning the temporal 
kingdom of the Messiah; and they likewise observe, that there is no mention 
of him in their Mishna, or book of traditions, which intimates that he was no 
patron of those fooleries, One thing objected against this conjecture is, that 
at this time his father Hillel was living, and that he himself lived many years 
after this, as appears by the Jewish histories; but, as to that, he is not here said 
to be old; rend his saying, Now let thy servant depart, intimates that he was 
willing to die now, but doth not conclude that therefore he did die quickly. 
St. Paul lived many years after he had spoken of his death as near, Acts xx. 25. 
Another thing objected is, that the son of Simeon was Gamaliel, a Pharisee 
and an enemy to Christianity ; but, as to that, it is no new thing for a faithful 
lover of Christ to have a son a bigoted Pharisee. : 

The account given of him here is, Ist. That he was “just and devout,” just 
towards men, and devout towards God; these two must always go together, 
and each will befriend the other, but neither will atone for the defect of the 
other. 2nd. That he “waited for the consolation of Israel,” that is, for the 
coming of the Messiah, in whom alone the nation of Israel, that was now 
miserably harassed and oppressed, would find consolation. Christ is not only 
the author of his peo le’s comfort, but the matter and ground of it, “ the con- 
sulation of Israel.” He was long a coming, and they who believed he would 
come, continued waiting, desiring his coming, and hoping for it with patience ; 

I had almost said, with some degree of impatience, waiting till it came. He 
understood by books, as Daniel, that the time was at hand, and therefore was 
now, more than ever, big with expectation of it. The unbelieving Jews, who 
still expect that which is already come, use it as an oath or solemn protest- 
ation, ‘As ever Il hope to see the consolation of Israel,’ so and so it is. Note, § 
The consolation of Israel is to be waited for, and it is worth waiting for, and it 
will be very welcome to those who have waited for it, and continue waiting. 
3rd. The Holy Ghost was upon him, not only as a spirit of holiness, but as a 
spirit of prophecy; he was “ filled with the Holy Ghost,” and enabled to speak 
things above himself. 4th. He had a gracious promise made him, that before 
he died he should have a sight of the Mecasioh ver. 26. He was searching what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ, in the Old Testament prophets, did signify, 
and whether it were not now at hand; and he received this oracle (for so the 
word signifies), “ that he should not see death before he had seen” the Messiah, 
“the Lord’s anointed.” Note, Those, and those only, can with courage see death, 
and look it in the face without terror, that have had by faith a sight of Christ. 

2. The seasonable coming of Simeon into the temple at the time when Christ 
was Uy there, ver. 27. Just then, when Joseph and Mary brought in 
the child to be registered, as it were, in the church book, among the firstborn, 
Simeon came by direction of the Spirit into the temple. The same Spirit that 
had provided for the support of his hope, now provided for the transport of his 
joy. It was whispered in his ear, Go to the temple now, and you shall see 
what you have longed to see. Note, Those that would see Christ must go to 
his temple, for there the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to meet you, 
and there Eka must be ready to meet him. 

3. The abundant satisfaction wherewith he welcomed this sight ; he “took 
him up in his arms,” ver. 28, he embraced him with the greatest affection 
imaginable, laid him in his bosom, as near his heart as he could, which is as full 
of joy as it can hold. He “took him up in his arms” to present him to the 
Lord, so some think, either to do the parent’s part, or the priest’s part; for 
divers of the ancients say he was himself a priest. hen we receive the 
record which the Gospel gives us of Christ with a lively faith, and the offer it 
makes us of Christ with love and resignation, then we take Christ in our arms. 
It was promised him he should have a sight of Christ, but more is performed 
than was promised; he has him in his arms. 

4. The solemn declaration he made hereupon; he “ blessed God, and said, 
Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace,” ver. 29—32. 

Ist. He has a pleasant prospect concerning himself, and (which is a great 
attainment) is got quite above the love of life, and fear of death; nay, he is 
arrived to a holy contempt of life, and desire of death: “ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart, for mine eyes have seen the salvation” I was promised a sight 
of before I died. Here is, First. An acknowledgment that God had been as 
good as his word; there has not failed one tittle of his good promises, as Solo- 
mon owns, | Ain. viii. 56. Note, Never any that hoped in God’s word were made 
ashamed of their hope. Secondly. A thanksgiving for it; he “blessed God” 
that he saw that salvation in his arms which many prophets and kings desired 
to see, and might not. Thirdly. A confession of his faith, that this child in his 
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aums was the Saviour, the salvation itself; “thy salvation,” the salvation of 
+nine appointing ; the salvation “ which thou hast prepared” with a great deal 
ef contrivance; and while it has been thus long in the coming, it hath still 
heen in the preparing. Fourthly. It is a farewell to this world: “ Now let thy 
servant depart; ” now mine eyes have been blessed with this sight, let them be 
closed, and see no more in this world. The eye is not satisfied with seeing, 
Eccl. i. 8, till it hath seen Christ, and then it is. What a poor thing doth this 
world look to one that hath Christ in his arms, and salvation in his eye. Now 
adieu to all my friends and relations, all my enjoyments and employments here, 


even the temple itself. s/%fthly. It is a welcome to death: “ Now let thy ser- | 
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vant depart.” Note, Death is a departure, the soul’s departure out of the 
body, from the world of sense to the world of spirits. We must not depart 
till God gives us our discharge, for we are his servants, and must not quit his 
service till we have accomplished our time. Moses was promised that he 
should see Canaan, and then die; but he prayed that that word might be 
altered, Deu. iii. 24, 25. Simeon is promised that he should not see death till 
he had seen Christ, and he is willing to construe that beyond what was 
expressed, as an intimation that when he had seen Christ he should die: 
‘Lord, be it so,’ saith he; “now let me depart.” See here, Ist. How com- 
fortable the death of a good man is; he departs, as God’s servant, from the 
place of his toil to that of his rest. He departs in peace; peace with God, 
peace with his own conscience; in peace with death, well reconciled to it, 
well acquainted with it. He departs according to God’s word: as Moses, 
at the mouth of the Lord, Deu. xxxiv. 5; the word of precept, ‘Go up, and 
die;” the word of promise, “I will come again, and receive you to myself.” 
2nd. What is the ground of this comfort? ‘“ For mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” This speaks more than a great complacency in the sight, like 
that of Jacob, Gen. xlvi. 30, “ Now let me die, since I have seen thy tace;” it 
speaks a believing expectation of a happy state on the other side death, through 
this salvation he now had a sight of, which not only takes off the terror of 
death, but makes it gain, Phil. i. 21. Note, Those that have welcomed Christ, 
may welcome death. 

2nd. He has a pleasant prospect concerning the world, and concerning the 
ehureh. This salvation shall be, First. A blessing to the world. It is “ pre- 

ared before the face of all people ;” not to be hid in a corner, but to be made 
snown; to be “a light to lighten the Gentiles,” that now sit in darkness; they 
shall have the knowledge of him, and of God and another world through him, 
This has reference to /sa. xlix. 6, “ I will give thee for a light to the Gentiles ;” 
for Christ came to be the light of the world, not a candle in the Jewish canile- 
stick, but the Sun of Righteousness. Secondly. A blessing to the church; 
“the glory of thy people Israel.” It was an honour to the Jewish nation that 
the Messiah sprang out of one of their tribes, and was born, and lived, and died 
among them. And of those who were Israelites indeed, of the spiritual Israel 
he was indeed the glory, and will be so to eternity, Zsa. lx. 19; they shail 
glory in him, “in the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified, and shall 
glory,” Jsa. xlv. 25. When Christ ordered his apostles to preach the Gospel) to 
all nations, therein he made himself “a light to lighten the Gentiles;” and 
ae G eae “beginning at Jerusalem,” he made himself “the glory of his 
people Israel.’ 

5. The prediction concerning this child, which he delivered with his blessing 
to Joseph and Mary. They “ marvelled at these things,” which were still more 
and more fully and plainly spoken concerning this child, ver. 33; and because 
they were affected with, and had their faith strengthened by that which was 
said to them, here is more said to them. 

Ist. Simeon shews them what reason they had to rejoice; for he “blessed 
them,” ver. 34; he pronounced them blessed who had the honour to be related 
to this child, and were intrusted with the bringing him up; he prayed for them 
that God would bless them, and would have others do so too. They had reason 
to rejoice, for this child should be not only a comfort and honour to them, but 
a public blessing; he is set “for the rising again of many in Israel,” that is, for 
the conversion of many to God that are dead and buried in sin, and for the con- 
solation of many in God that are sunk and lost in sorrow and despair. And 
those whom he is set for the fall of, may be the same with those whom he is set 
for the rising again of; he is set eis mr@ow kai dvactacy, for their fall, in order 
to their rising again; to humble and abase them, and bring them off from all 
confidence in themselves, that they may be exalted by relying on Christ; he 
wounds and then heals. Paul falls and rises again. : 

2nd. He shews them likewise what reason they had to rejoice with trembling, 
according to the advice given of old, with reference to the Messiah’s kingdom,. 
Ps. ii. 11. Lest Joseph, and Mary especially, shomld be lifted up with the 
abundance of the revelations, here is a thorn in the flesh for them, an allay to 
their joy ; and it is what we sometimes need. First. It is true, Christ shall be 
a blessing to Israel; but there are those in Israel whom he is “ set for the fall” 
of, whose corruptions will be provoked, who will be prejudiced and enraged 
against him, and offended, and whose sin and ruin will be aggravated by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ; many that will extract poison to themselves out of 
the Balm of Gilead, and split their souls on the Rock of Salvation, to whom 
this precious Foundation Stone will bea stone of stumbling. ‘This refers to 
that prophecy, /sa. viii. 14, 15; he shall be for a sanctuary to some, and yet for 
a snare to others, | Pet. ii. 7,8. Note, As it is pleasant to think how many there 
are to whom Christ and his Gospel are “a savour of life unto life,” so it is sad to 
think how many there are to whom it is “a savour of death unto death.” He is 
set for a sign, to be admired by some, but by others, by many, spoken against. 
He had many eyes upon him during the time of his public ministry, he was a 
sign; but he had many tongues against him, the contradiction and reproach of 
sinners; he was continually cavilled at and abused ; and the effects of this will 
be, “that the thoughts of many hearts will be revealed,” ver. 35, that is, upon 
this occasion men will shew themselves, will discover and so distinguish them- 
selves. The secret good affections and dispositions in the minds of some w tl 
be revealed by their embracing Christ, and closing with him; the secret cor- 
ruptions and vicious dispositions of others, that otherwise would never have 
appeared so bad, will be revealed by their enmity to Christ, and their rage 
against him. Men will be judged of by the thoughts of their hearts, their 
thoughts concerning Christ ; are they for him, or are they for his adversaries ? 
“The word of God is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart,” 
and by it we are discovered to ourselves, and shall be judged hereafter. 
Secondly. It is true, Christ shall be a comfort to his mother; but be not thou’ 
too proud of it, for ‘‘a sword shall pass through thine own soul also.” He 
shall’ be a suffering Jesus; and, lst. Thou shalt suffer with him, by sympathy 
more than other of his friends, because of the nearness of thy relation, and 
strength of affection to him. When he was abused, it was a sword in her bones. 
When she stood by his cross, and saw him dying, we may well think her inward 
grief was such that it might truly be said a sword pierced through her soul, it 
eut her to the heart. 2nd. Thou shalt suffer for him; many understand it us a 
prediction of her martyrdom; and some of the ancients say it had its accom- 
plishment in that. Note, In the midst of our greatest delights and advance- 
erie’ in this world, it is good for us to know that bonds and afiictions 
abide us. 

Secondly. He is taken notice of by_one Anna, or Ann, a prophetess, that one 
of each sex might bear witness to Him in whom both men and women are 
invited to believe, that they may be saved. Observe, : 

1. The account here given of this Anna, who she was: she was, 

Ist; “9A Pi Pk The spirit of prophecy now began to revive, which 
had ceased in Israel above three hundred years. Perhaps no more is meant 
but that she was one who had understanding in the Scriptures above other 
women, and made it her business to instruct the younger women in the things 
of God. Though it was a very degenerate age of the church, yet God “left 
not himself without witness.” ‘ 


some have been of opinion that he was son of Hillel, one of the 
most famous Jewish doctors, and that he was at the head of the 
Sanhedrim. Some have thought Simeon was the father of Gamaliel. 

ii. 27. The words “to do for him after the custom of the law” 
refer to the offering for the redemption of the first-born, his pre- 
sentation to the Lord, and the service generally as it was customary 
on such occasions. One item was the payment of five shekels; 
about 12s. 6d, English. 
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ii. 33. For “Joseph and his mother” good ancient authorities 
read “his father and mother,” which several modern critics adopt. 
There is reason to think that the word “father” was removed and. 
Joseph substituted by some early copyist, who feared some mis- 
understanding. P 

ii. 34, “This child is set for the fall and rising again of many:” 
t.e., he would be to many the occasion of stumbling, and to many the. 
means of raising them up to a higher and better faith and life, 
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2nd. She was “‘the daughter of Phanuel. Her father’s name, saith Grotius, 
is mentioned to pnt us in mind of Jacob’s Phanuel, or Penuel, Gen. xxxii. 30, that 
now the mystery of that should be unfolded, when in Christ we should as it 
were see God face to face, and our lives be preserved avd her name signifies 
* gracious.” 

3rd. She was “of the tribe of Asher,” which was in Galilee. This, some 
think, is taken notice of to refute those who said, “ Out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet; ” when no sooner did prophecy revive, but it appeared from Galilee. 

4th. “She was of a great age,” a widow of about wight fear years; some 
think she had now been eighty-four years a widow, and then she must be con- 
siderably above a hundred years old; others, rather than suppose that a 
woman so very ojd should be capable of fasting and praying, as she did, sup- 
pose that she was only eighty-four years of age, and had been long a widow ; 
though she was a young widow, and had lived with her husband but seven 
years, yet she never married again, but continued a widow to her dying day, 
which is mentioned to her praise. 

5th. She was a constant resident in, or at least attendant on, the temple. 
Some think she had lodgings in the courts of the temple, either in an alms 
house, being maintained by the temple charities, or, as a prophetess, she was 
lodged there, as in a proper place to be consulted and advised with by those 
that desired to know the mind of God. Others think her not departing from 
the temple means no more but that she was constantly there at the time of 
Divine service; when any good work was to be done, she was ready to join 
with it. It is most probable she had an apartment of her own among the out- 
buildings of the temple; and, besides her constant attendance on the public 
worship, abounded in private devotions, for she “served God with fastings and 
Pot hake night and day.” Having no secular business to employ herself in, or 

eing past it, she gave up herself wholly to her devotions, and not only fasted 
twice in the week, but always lived a mortified life, and spent that. time in 
religious exercises which others spent in eating, and drinking, and sleeping ; she 
not only observed the hours of prayer, but prayed night and day, was always 
in a praying frame, lived a life of prayer, gave herself to prayer, frequent in 
ejaculations, large in solemn prayers, and very particular in her intercessions. 
And in those she “served God ;” that was it that put a value upon them, and 
an excellency into them. The Pharisees fasted oft, and made long prayers ; but 
they served themselves, and their own pride and covetousness, in their fastings 
and prayers; but this good woman not only did that which was good, but did 
it from a good principle, and with a good end; she served God, and aimed at 
his honour, in “fastings and prayers.” Note, First. Devotion is a thing we ought 
to be constant in; other duties are in season now and then, but we must pray 
always. Secondly. It isa pleasant sight to see aged Christians abounding in 
acts of devotion, as those that are not weary of well doing, that do not think 
themselves above their exercises, or past them, but that take more and more 

leasure in them, and see more and more need of them, till they come to 
heaven Thirdly. Those who are diligent and faithful in improving the light 
and means they have, shall have farther discoveries made them. Anna is now 
at He Me abundantly recompensed for her attendance so many years in the 
temple. 

2. The testimony she bore to our Lord Jesus, ver. 38; “she came in at that 
instant,” when the child was presented, and Simeon discoursed concerning him. 
She who was so constant to the temple, could not miss the opportunity. Now, 

Ist. She ‘‘ gave thanks likewise to the Lord Fae just as Simeon; perhaps like 
him, wishing now to depart in peace. Note, Those to whom Christ is made 
known, have reason enough to give thanks to the Lord for so great a favour; 
and we should be excited to that duty by the praises and thanksgivings of 
others; why should not we give thanks likewise, as well as they? Anna con- 
curred with Simeon, and helped to make up the harmony ; ‘she confessed 
unto the Lord,’ so it may be read; she made an open proféssion of her faith 
concerning this child. 

2nd. She, as a prophetess, instructed others concerning him: she “spake of 
him to all them that” believed the Messiah would come, and with him “looked 
for redemption in Jerusalem.” Redemption was the thing wanted, waited for, 
and wished for; “redemption in Jerusalem,” for from thence the word of the 
Lord was to go forth, Zsa. ii. 3. Some there were in Jerusalem that looked for 
redemption, yet but a few; for Anna, it should seem, had acquaintance with 
them all that were joint expectants with her of the Messiah; s 1e knew where 
to find them, or they where to find her, and she told them all the good news, 
that she had seen the Lord; and it was great news; this of his birth now, as 
afterwards that of his resurrection. Note, Those that have got an acquaint- 
Bas wath Christ themselves, should do all they can to bring others acquainted 
with him. 

Lastly. Here is a short account of the infancy and childhood of our Lord 


esus. = 

1, Where he spent it, ver. 39. When the ceremony of presenting the child 
and purifying the mother was all over, ‘they returned into Galilee.” Luke 
relates no more concerning them till they were returned into Galilee; but it 
appears by St. Matthew’s gospel, ch. ii., that from Jerusalem they returned to 

ethlehem, where the wise men of the East found them, and there they con- 
tinued till they were directed to flee into Egypt, to escape the malice and rage 
of Herod; and returning from thence, when Herod was dead, they were 
directed to go to their old quarters in Nazareth, from whence they had been 
perhaps some years absent. It is here called ‘their own city,” because there 
they had lived a great while, and their relations were there. He was ordered 
farther from Jerusalem, because his kingdom and priesthood were to have no 
affinity with the present government of the Jewish church or state. He is sent 
into a place of obscurity and reproach, for in this, as in other things, he must 
humble himself, and make himself of no reputation. ; 

2. How he spent it, ver. 40. “In all things it behoved him to be made like 

unto his brethren,” and therefore he passed through infancy and childhood as 
other children did, yet without sin; nay, yet with manifest indications of a 
Divine nature in him. As other children, he grew in stature of body, and the 
improvement of understanding in his human soul, that his natural body might 
be a figure of his mystical body, which, though animated bya pees spirit, yet 
maketh increase of itself till it comes to the perfect man, Eph. iv. 13, 16. But, 
Ist. Whereas other children are weak in understanding and resolution, he was 
“strong in spirit;” by the Spirit of God his human soul was endued with 
extraordinary vigour, and all his faculties performed their offices in an extra- 
ordinary manner; he reasoned strongly, and his judgment was penetrating. 
2nd. Whereas other children have foolishness bound in their hearts, whic 
‘appears in what they sav or do, he was “filled with wisdom,” not by any 
advantages of instruction and education, but by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost: every thing he said and did was wisely said, and wisely done, above his 
years. 3rd. Whereas other children shew that the corruption of nature is in 
them, and the tares of sin grow up with the wheat of reason, he made it appear 
that nothing but “the grace of God was upon him,” the wheat sprang up with- 
out tares; and that, whereas other children are by nature children of wrath, 
he was greatly beloved, and high in the favour of God; that God loved him, 
and cherished him, and took a particular care of him. : 
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41 Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year 
iat the feast of the passover. 42 And when he was 
‘twelve years old, they went up to Jerusalem after 
‘the custom of the feast. 43 And when they had 
‘fulfilled the days, as they returned, the child Jesus 
tarried behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph and _ his 
mother knew not of it. 44 But they, supposing 
‘hin to have been in the company, went a day’s 
journey ; and they sought him among ¢éheir kinsfolk 
and acquaintance. 45 And when they found hin 
not, they turned back again to Jerusalem, seeking 
him. 46 And it came to pass, that after three days 
they found him in the temple, sitting in the midst 
of the doctors, both hearing them, and asking them 
questions. 47 And all that heard him were asto- 
nished at his understanding and answers. 48 And 
when they saw him, they were amazed: and _ his 
mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt 
with us? behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing. 49 And he said unto them, How is it 
that ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business? 50 And they understood 
not the saying which he spake unto them. 51 And 
he went down with them, and came to Nazareth, 
and was subject unto them: but his mother kept 


all these sayings in her heart. 52 And Jesus in- 


creased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man. 


We have here the only passage of story recorded concerning our blessed 
Saviour from his infancy to the day of his shewing to Israel at twenty-nine 
years old, and therefore we are concerned to make much of this, for it is ia 
vain to wish we had more. Here is, 

First. Christ’s going up with his parents to Jerusalem, at the feast of the 
passover, ver. 41, 42. 

1. It was their constant practice to attend there, according to the law 
though it was a long journey, and they were poor, and perhaps not well able, 
without straitening themselves, to bear the expenses of it. Note, Public ordi- 
nances must be frequented, and we must not forsake the assembling ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is: worldly business must give way to spi- 
ritual concerns. Joseph and Mary had a son in the house with them that was 
able to teach them better than all the rabbins at Jerusalem, yet they went up 
thither “after the custom of the feast ;” “the Lord loves the gates of Zion 
more than all the dwellings of Jacob,” and so should we. We have reason 
to suppose that Joseph went up likewise at the feasts of pentecost and taber- 
nacles, for all the males were to appear there thrice a year, but Mary only 
at the passover, which was the greatest of the three feasts, and had most 
gospel in it. 

2. The child Jesus, at twelve years old, went up with them. The Jewish 
doctors say that, at twelve years old, children must begin to fast from time to 
time, that they may learn to fast on the day of atonement ; and at thirteen years 
old a child begins to be ‘ason of the commandment,’ that is, obliged to the duties 
of adult church membership, having been from his infancy, by virtue of his 
circumcision, ‘a son of the covenant.’ It is not said that this was the first time 
that Jesus went up to Jerusalem to worship at the feast ; probably he had done 
it for some years before, having spirit and wisdom above his years; and all 
should detand on public worship that can “hear with understanding,” Neh. viii. 2. 
Those children that are forward in other things should be put forward in reli- 
gion. It is for the honour of Christ that children should attend on public 
worship, and he is pleased with their hosannas. And those children that 
were in their infancy dedicated to God should be called upon, when they 
are grown up, to come to the gospel passover—to the Lord’s lg pestle ae 
they may make it their own act and deed to join themselves to the Lord. 

Secondly. Christ’s tarrying behind his parents at Jerusalem, unknown to 
them, in which he designed to give an early specimen of what he was re- 
served for. 

1. His parents did not return till “they had fulfilled the days,” had stayed 
there all the seven days at the feast, though it was not absolutely necessary 
they should stay longer than the two first days, after which many went home. 
Note, It is good to stay to the conclusion of an ordinance, as becomes those 
who say, “It is good to be here;” and not to hasten away, as if we were, like 
Doeg, “detained before the Lord. 

2. The child “ tarried behind in Jerusalem,” not because he was loath to go 
home, or shy of his parents’ company, but because he had business to do there, 
and would fet his parents know that he had a Father in heaven, whom he was 
to be observant of, more than of them; and respect to him must not be construed 
into disrespect to them. .Some conjecture that he tarried behind in the temple, 
—for it was the custom of the pious Jews, that morning that they were to go 
home, to go first to the temple to worship God,—and there he stayed behind 
and found entertainment there till they found him again; or perhaps he stayed 
at the house where they lodged, or some other friend’s house, (and such a child 
as he was could not but be the dar] tg of all that knew him, and every one 


Some think that the humiliation and exaltation refer to the same 
ersons. 

F ii. 35. This verse has been explained of the sorrows which the 

mother would endure in consequence of the sufferings of her Son. 

Some have thought it means that Mary would herself be a martyr, 

and others that it refers to her inward struggles in attaining to faith. 
ii. 36,37. Anna had one husband, who survived his marriage seven 

‘years. She was now eighty-four years of age. 


ii. 39. This verse raises one of the greatest difficulties in the four 
Gospels. Matthew records that the family went into Egypt at this 
time, and did not return to Nazareth until long after. Luke wholly 
omits the murder of the children at Bethlehem, as well as the visit 
of the magi and the flight into Egypt. The real difficulty lies in 
the latter. Some believe that Joseph and Mary did return to Na- 
zareth after the presentation, but this only causes fresh difficulties, 
and we prefer to leave the problem unsolved. All we would say is, 
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would court his company,) and went up to the temple only at church time; ' 


but so it was that he stayed behind. + is good to see young people willing to 
“ dwell in the house of the Lord ;” they are then like Christ. | 

3. Hs parents went the first day’s journey without any suspicion that he was 
left behind, for “they supposed him to have been in the company,” ver. 44. 
On these occasions the crowd was very great, especially the first day’s journey, 
ani the roads full of people: and they concluded he came along with some of 
their neighbours; “and they sought him among their kindred and acquaint- 
ance, that were upon the rvad going down. ‘ Pray, did you see our son ?” or 
‘Did vou see him?’ like the spouse’s inquiry, " Saw you him whom my sou 
loveth?’ ‘his was a jewel worth seeking after, They knew every one would be 
desirous of his company, and he would be willing to do good among his 
kinsfolks and acquaintance ;” but among them they “found him not,” ver, 45. 
There are many, too many, who are our kinsfolk and acquaintance, that we 
cannot avoid conversing with, among whom we find little or nothing of Christ, 
When they could not hear of him in this and the other company upon the road 
yet they hoped they should meet with him at the place where they lodge 
at night, but there they could learn no tidings of him, Compare this with 

‘ob xxiil. 8, 9. ‘ , , 

a “When they found him not” at their quarters at night, “they turned back 
again,” next morning, “to Jerusalem seeking him.” ote, Those that would 
find Christ must seek till they find, for he will at length be found of those 
that seek him, and will be found their bountiful rewarder. They that have 
lost their comforts in Christ, and the evidences of their interest in him, must 
Sethink themselves where, and when, and how they lost them, and must turn 
back again to the place where they last had them; must remember whence 
tney =re fallen, and repent, and do their first works, and return to their first 
love, Rev. ii. 4,5. Those that would recover their lost acquaintance with 
Christ must go to Jerusalem, the city of our solemnities, the place which he 
has chosen to put his name there; must attend upon him in his ordinances, in 
the gospel passover: there they may hope to meet him. 

5. The third day “they found him in the temple,” in some of the apartments 
belonging to the temple, where the doctors of the law kept, not their courts, 
but their conferences rather, or their schools for disputation; and there they 
found him “ sitting in the midst of them,” ver. 46; not standing, as a catechu- 
men, to be examined or instructed by them, for he had discovered such mea- 
sures of knowledge and wisdom that they admitted him to sit among them as 
a fellow or member of their suciety. This is an instance, not only that he was 
“filled with wisdom,” ver. 49, but that he had both a desir2 to increase it and 
a readiness to communicate it; and herein he is an example to children and 
young people, who should learn of Christ to delight in the company of those 
they may get good by, and choose to sit in the midst of the doctors, rather 
than in the midst of the players. Let them begin at twelve years old, and 
sooner, to inquire after knowledge, and to associate with those that are able 
to instruct them; it is a hopeful and promising presage’in youth to be desirous 
of instruction. Many a youth at Christ’s age now would have been playing 
with the children in the temple, but he was sitting with the doctors in the 
temple. Ist. He heard them. Those that would learn must be swift to hear. 
2nd. He asked them questions; whether as a teacher he had authority so to 
ask, or as a learner he had humility so to ask, | know not; or whether as an 
associate, or joint searcher after truth, which must be found out by mutual 
amicable disquisitions. 3rd. He returned answers to them, which were very 
surprising and satisfactory, ver. 47; and his wisdom and understanding 
appeared as much in the questions he asked as in the answers he gave; so 
that all that heard him were astonished. ‘They never heard one so young, nor 
indeed any of their greatest doctors, talk sense at that rate that he did; like 
David, he had more understanding than all his teachers, yea, than the ancients, 
Ps. exix. 99, 100. Now Christ shewed forth some rays of his glory, which were 
presently drawn in again; he gave them a taste, saith Calvin, of his Divine 
wisdom and knowledge. Methinks this public appearance of Christ in the 
temple as a teacher was like Moses’ early attempt to deliver Israel, which 
Stephen put this construction upon, that “he supposed his brethren would 
have understood” by that “how God by his hand would deliver them,” 
Acts vii. 24,25. They might have taken the hint, and been delivered then, 
but “they understood not;” so they here might have had Christ, for aught 
I Pear to enter upon his work now; but they were only astonished, and 
understood not the indication; and therefore, like Moses, he retires into 
obscurity again, and they hear no more of him for many yess after, 

6. His mother talked with him privately about it; when the company broke 
up she took him aside, and examined him about it with a deal of tenderness 
and affection, ver. 48. Joseph and Mary were both amazed to find him there, 

- and to find that he had so much respect shewn him as to be admitted to 
sit among the doctors, and to be taken notice of. His father knew he had 
only the name of a father, and therefore said nothing. But, Ist. His mother 
told him how ill they took it: ‘Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us?” 
Why didst thou put us into sucha fright? They were ready to say, as Jacob 
of Joseph, ‘‘a wild beast has devoured him ;” or, he is fallen into the hands of 
some more cruel enemy, who at length found out that he was that young child 
whose life Herod had sought some years ago: a thousand imaginations we 
may suppose they had concerning him, each more frightful than another. 
‘Now, why hast thon given us occasion for these fears? “thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing ;” not only troubled that we lost thee, but vexed 
at ourselves that we did not take more care of thee, to bring thee along with 
us.’ Note, Those may haye leave to complain of their losses that think they 
have lost Christ. But their weeping did not hinder sowing; they did not sor- 
row and sit down in despair, but sorrowed and sought. ote, If we would 
find Christ, we must seek him sorrowing—sorrowing that we have lost him, 
that we have provoked him to withdraw, and that we have sought him no 
sooner. They that thys seek him in sorrow shall find him at length with so 
much the greater jo . 2nd. He gently reproved their inordinate solicitude 
about him, ver. 49: “ Hast is it that ye songht me?” v 
upon it I would have followed you home when I had done the business I have 
to do here; I could not be lost_in Jerusalem. Wist ye not that I ought to be 
év tors tov Mutpés ov,—‘in my Father’s house?’ so some read it; where else 
should the Son be, who “abideth in the house for ever?” I ought to be, 
First. Under my Father’s care and protection; and therefore you should have 
east the care of me upon him, and not have burthened yourselves with it. 
Christ is a shaft hid in his Father’s quiver, Jsa. xlix. 2; he takes care of his 
church likewise, and therefore let not us ever despair of its safety. Secondly. 
“At my Father’s work;” so we take it: I must be “about my Father’s busi- 
ness,” and therefore could not go home so soon as you might. “‘ Wist ye not?” 
Have you not already perceived that concerning me, that I have devoted my- 
self to the service of religion, and therefore must employ myself in the affairs 
of it? Herein he hath left us an example; for it becomes the children of God, 
in conformity to Christ, to attend their heavenly Father’s business, and to 
make all other business give way to it. This word of Christ we now think 
we understand very weil, for he hath explained it in what he hath done and 
said; it was Lis errand into the world, and his meat and drink in the world, 


that this verse is a summary conclusion of what Luke had to record 
of the first days of the life of Jesus. 

ii. 40. The words “in spirit” are omitted by good ancient 
authorities, though a large number of early MSS. have them. 

ii, 46. It is said to have been usual in the Hebrew schools for the 
scholars to ask the questions and the teachers to answer them. 
There were rooms attached to the Temple, or within its enclosure, 
where the rabbis taught, and such are meant here, 
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to do his Father's will, and fnish his work; and yet at that time his parents 
“understood not this saying,” ver. 50: they did not understand what business 
he had to do then in the temple for his Father; they believed him to be the 
Messiah, that should have the throne of his father David, but they thought 
that should rather bring him to the royal palace than to the temple: the 
mndexatad not his prophetical office; and bs was to do much of his wer 
in that. 

Lastly. Here is their return to Nazareth. This glimpse of his glory was to 
be short ; it was now over; and he did not urge his parents either to come and 


) settle at Jerusalem, or to settle him there, though that was the place of im- 


provement and preferment, and where he might have the best “pportunities 
of shewing his wisdom; but very willingly retired into his obscurity at Naza- 
reth, where for many years he was as it were buried alive. l)oubtless he 
came up to Jerusalem to worship at the feasts three times a year ; but whether 
he ever went again into the temple, to dispute with the doctors tuere, we are 
not told; it is not improbable but he might. But here we are told, 

1. That he was subject to his parents: though once, to shew that he was 
more than a man, he withdrew himself from his parents to attend his heavenly 
Father’s business, yet he did not as yet make dist his constant practice, nor 
for many years after; but was subject to them, observed their orders, and 
went and came as they directed, and, as it should seem, worked with his father 
at the trade of acarpenter. Herein he hath given an example to children to 
be dutiful and obedient to their parents in the Dee Being made of a woman 
he was made under the law of the fifth commandment, to,.teach the seed of 
the faithful thus to approve themselves to hima faithful seed. Though his 
parents were poor and mean, though his father was only his supposed father, 
yet he “ was subject to them;” though he was “strong in spirit,” and “ filled 
with wisdom,” nay, though he was the Son of God, yet he was subject to his 
parents: how then will they answer it, who, though foolish and weak, yet are 
disobedient to their parents ? 

2. That his mother, though she did not perfectly understand her son’s say- 
ings, yet kept them in her heart, expecting that hereafter they would be 
explained to her, and she should fully understand them, and know how to 
make use of them. However we may neglect men’s sayings because they are 
obscure, (st non vis intelligi, debes negligi,— if it be not intelligible, it is not 
valuable,’) yet we must not think so of God’s sayings. That which at first is 
dark, and we know uot what to make of it, may afterwards become plain and 
easy ; we should therefore lay it up for hereafter; see Jno. ii. 22; we may 
find use for that another time which now we see not how it can be made 
useful to us. A scholar keeps those grammar rules in memory which at pre- 
sent he understands not the use of, because he is told they will hereafter be 
of use to him; so we must do by Christ’s sayings. 

3. That he improved and came on to admiration, ver. 52; he “increased in 
wisdom and stature.” In the perfections of his Divine nature there could be 
no increase, but this is meant of his human nature; his body increased in 
stature and bulk, he grew in the growing age; and his soul increased in 
wisdom, and in all the endowments of a human soul. Though the Eternal 
Word was united to the human soul from his conception, yet the divinity that 
dwelt in him manifested itself to his humanity by degrees, ad modum recipientis, 
—‘in proportion to his capacity ;’ as the faculties of his human soul grew more 
and more capable, the gifts it received from the Divize nature were more and 
more communicated; and he increased in “favour with God and man,” that is, 
in all those graces that rendered him acceptable both to Godand man. Herein 
Christ accommodated himself to his estate of humiliation, that as he conde- 
scended to be an infant, a child, a youth, so the image of God shone brighter 
in him when he grew up to be a youth than it did or could while he was an 
infant anda child. Note, Young people, as they grow in stature should grow 
in wisdom; and then, as they grow in wisdom, they shall grow “in favour witb 


God and man.” 
CHAPTER III. : 


Nothing is related concerning our Lord Jesus from his twelfth year to his entrance on 
his thirtieth year; we often think it would have been a pleasure and advantage to us 
if we had journals, or at least annals, of occurrences concerning him; but we have as 
much as Infinite Wisdom thought fit to communicate to us, and if we improve not 
that, neither would we have improved more if we had had it. The great intention of 
the evangelists was to give us an account of the Gospel of Christ, which we are to 
believe, and by which we hope for salvation. Now that began in the ministry and 
baptism of John, and therefore they hasten to give us an account of that. We could 
wish, perhaps, that Luke had wholly passed by what was related by Matthew and 
Mark, and had written only what was new, as he had done in his two first chapters ; 
but it was the will of the Spirit that some things should be established, not only out of 
the mouth of two, but of three witnesses; and we must not reckon it a needless repeti- 
tion, nor will we do so, if we renew our meditations upon these things with suitable 
affections. In this chapter we have, I. The beginning of John’s baptism, and the scope 
and intention of it, ver. 1—6; his exhortation to the multitude, ver. 7—9; and the. 
particular instructions he gave to those who desired to be told their duty, ver. 10—14. 
Il. The notice he gave them of the approach of the Messiah, ver. 15—18; to which is 
added (though it happened after what follows) the mention of his imprisonment, 
ver. 19, 20. III. Christ coming to be baptized of John, and his entrance therein upon 

ver. 21, 22. IV. His pedigree and genealogy 


OW in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius Cesar, 
Pontius Pilate being governor 
of Judzea, and Herod being 
tetrarch of Galilee, and his 
>brother Philip tetrarch of 
Itureea and of the region of 
Trachonitis, and Lysanias the 
Sa tetrarch of Abilene, 2 An- 

No nas and Caiaphas being the 
high priests, the word of God came unto John the 
son of Zacharias in the wilderness. 3 And he came 
into all the country about Jordan, preaching the 


the execution of his prophetical office, 
recorded up to Adam, ver. 23—38. 


——s 


ii. 49. The words rendered “about my Father’s business” have 
been otherwise explained. One early interpretation is that it means 
“in the house of my Father.” It is so in the Syriac version, and 
the explanation has been endorsed by many since, 

ii, 52. Jesus increased in “stature; but the word so rendered 
also conveys the idea of age, and therefore may include the follow- 
ing eighteen years. ; 

iii, 1. The chronological indications here given for the commence. 
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baptism of repentance for the remission of sins; 4 | 


As it is written in the book of the words of Esaias 
the prophet, saying, The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight. 5 Every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought low; 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough ways shall be made smooth; 6 And all flesh 
shall see the salvation of God. 7 Then said he to 
the multitude that came forth to be baptized of him, 
O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? 8 Bring forth therefore 
fruits worthy of repentance, and begin not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father : 
for I say unto you, That God is able of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham. 9 And now 
also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: ever 

tree therefore which bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the fire. 10 And the 
people asked him, saying, What shall we do then ? 
11 He answereth and saith unto them, He that hath 
two coats, let him impart to him that hath none ; 
and he that hath meat, let him do likewise. 12 
Then came also publicans to be baptized, and said 
unto him, Master, what shall we do? 13 And he 
said unto them, Exact no more than that which is 
appointed you. 14 And the soldiers likewise de- 
manded of him, saying, And what shall we do? And 
he said unto them, Do violence to no man, neither 
accuse any falsely ; and be content with your wages. 


TIBERIUS CHSAR.—see ver. l. 


John’s baptism introducing a new dispensation, it was requisite we should 
have a particular account of it. Glorious things were said of John, what a 
mighty favourite of Heaven he should be, and what a blessing to this earth, 
eh. i. 15, 17; but we lost him in the deserts, and there he remains “ until the 
day of his shewing unto Israel,” ch. i. 80; and now at last that day dawns; and 
a welcome day it was to them that waited for it more than they that waited 
for the morning. Observe here, f } 

First. The date of the beginning of John’s baptism, when it was that he ap- 
peared; this is here taken notice of, which was not by the other evangelists, 


’ that the truth of the thing might be confirmed by the exact fixing of the time; 


and it is dated, ; 

1. By the government of the heathen, which the Jews were under, to shew 
that they were a conquered people; and therefore it was time for the Messiah 
to come, to set up a spiritual kingdom, and an eternal one, upon the ruins of all 
the temporal dignity and dominion of David and Judah, ; 

lst. It is dated by the reign of the Roman emperor; it was “in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius Cesar,” the third of the twelve Cvsars, a very ill man, given 
to covetousness, drunkenness, and cruelty. Such aman is mentioned first, saith 
Dr. Lightfoot, as it were to teach us what to look for from that cruel and 
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abominable city, wherein Satan reigned in all ages and successions. The peo- 
ple of the Jews, after a long struggle, were of late made a province of the 
empire, and were under the dominion of this Tiberius; and that country, 
which, when time was, had made so great a figure, and had many netions tri- 
butaries to it, in the reigns of David and Solomon, is now itself an inconsider- 
able, despicable part of the Roman empire, and rather trampled upon than 
triumphed in: En quo discordia cives perduxit miseros!— W hat dire effects from 
civil discord flow.’ The lawgiver was now departed from between Judah’s 
feet; and as an evidence of that, their public acts are dated by the reign 
of the oman emperor ; and therefore now Shiloh must come. 

2nd. It is dated by the governments of the viceroys that ruled in the several 
parts of tne Holy Land, under the Roman emperor, which was another badge 
of their servitude, tor they were all toreigners, which speaks a sad change 
with that people whose governors used to be of themselves, Jer. xxx. 21; and 
it was their glory. ‘“‘ How is the gold become dim!” First. Pilate is here 
said to be the governor, president, or procurator of Judwa. This character is 
given of him by some other writers ; that he was a wicked mau, and one that 
made no conscience of a lie. He reigned ill, and at last was displaced by 
Vitellius, president of Syria, and sent to Rome to answer for his mal-adminis- 
trations. Second/y. The other three are called tetrarchs; some think from 
the countries which they had the command of, each of them being over a 
fourth part of that which had been entirely under the government of Herod 
the Great. Others think they are so called from the post of honour they were 
in in the government; they had the fourth place, or were fourth-rate governors. 
The emperor was the first; the proconsul, that governed a province, the second; 
a king, the third ; and a tetrarch, the fourth; so Dr. Lightfoot. 

2. By the government of the Jews among themselves, to shew that they were 
a corrupt people; and therefore it was time the Messiah should come to 
reform them, ver. 2. Annas and Caiaphas were the high priests. God had 
appointed that there should be but one high priest at a time; but here were 
two, to serve some ill turn or other: one served one year, and the other the 
other year; sosome. QOne was the high priest; and the other the sagan, as the 
Jews called him, to officiate for him when he was disabled; or, as others say, 
one was high priest, and represented Aaron, and that was Caiaphas; Annas, 
the other, was nasi, or head of the Sanhedrim, and represented Moses. But 
to us there is but one High Priest, one Lord of all, to whom all judgment is 
committed. 

Secondly. The original and tendency of John’s ? aptism. 

1. The original of it was from heaven: “the word of God came unto John,” 
ver. 2. He received full commission, and full instructions from God, to do 
what he did; it is the same expression that is used concerning the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, Jer. i. 2; for John was a prophet, yea, more than a prophet, 
and in him prophecy revived, which had been long suspended. We are not 
told how the word of the Lord came to John, whether by an angel, as to his 
father, or by dream, or vision, or voice; but it was to his satisfaction, and 
ought to be ours. John is here called “the son of Zacharias,” to refer us to 
what the angel said to his father, when he assured him he should have this 
son. The word of the Lord came to him “in the wilderness;” for those whom 
God fits he will find out, wherever they are; as the word of the Lord is not 
bound in a prison, so it is wot lost in a wilderness. The word of the Lord 
made its way to Ezekiel among his captives, by the river of Chebar; and to 
John in the isle Patmos. John was the son of a priest, now entering upon the 
thirtieth year of his age; and therefore, according to the custom of the tem- 
ple, he has now to be admitted into the temple service, where he should have 
attended. as a candidate five years before; but God had called him to a more 
honourable ministry; and therefore the Holy Ghost enrolls him here, since he 
was not enrolled in the archives of the temple; ‘John the son of Zacharias 
began his ministration’ such a time. 

2. The scope and design of it, was to bring all the people of his country 
off from their sins, and home to their God, ver. 3: “ He came” first “ into 
all the country about Jordan,” the neighbourhood wherein he resided, that 
part of the country which Israel took possession of first, when they entered 
the land of promise under Joshua’s conduct: there was the banner of the 
Gospel first displayed. John resided in the most solitary part of the country, 
but, when the word of the Lord came to him, he quitted his deserts, and 
came into the inhabited country; those that are best pleased in their retire- 
ments must cheerfully exchange them when God calls them into places of 
concourse. “He came” out of the wilderness “into all the country,” with 
some marks of distinction, preaching a new baptism; not a sect, or party, but 
a profession, or distinguishing badge; the sign, or ceremony, such as was 
ordinarily used among the Jews, washing with water, by which proselytes were 
sometimes admitted, or disciples to some great master. But the meaning of 
it was “ repentance for the remission of sins;” that is, all that submitted to his 
baptism 

ist. Were thereby obliged to repent of their sins, to be sorry for what they 
had done amiss, and to go and do so no more; the former they professed, and 
were concerned to be sincere in their professions; the latter they promised; 
and were concerned to make good what they promised. He bound them not to 
such ceremonious observances as were imposed by the tradition of the eldexs 
but to change their mind, and change their way; to cast away from them a! 
their transgressions, and to make them new hearts, and to live new lives. ‘The 
design of the Gospel, which now began, was to make men devout and pious, 
holy and heavenly, humble and meek, sober and chaste, just and honest, chari- 
table and kind, and good in every relation, who had been much otherwise; and 
this is to repent. my one 7 

2nd. They were thereby assured of the pardon of their sins, upon their 
repentance. As the baptism he administered bound them not to submit to the 
power of sin, so it sealed to them a gracious and pleadable discharge from the 
guilt of sin: “Turn yourselves from all your transgressions, so iniquity shall 
not be your ruin;” agreeing with the word of the Lord by the Old Testament 
prophets, £ze. xviii. 30. : 3 inh 

Thirdly. The fulfilling of the Scripture in the ministry of John. The other 
evangelists had referred us to the same text that is here referred to, that-of 
Esaias, ch. xl. 3. It is “ written in the book of the words of Ksaias the pro- 
phet,” which he heard from God, which he spoke for God ; those words of his 
which were written for the generations to come; among them it is found, 
that there should be “ the voice of one crying in the wilderness,” and John 
is that voice, a clear, distinct voice, a loud voice, an articulate one: he cries, 
“ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, and make his paths straight.” John’s busi- 
ness is to make way for the entertainment of the Gospel in the hearts of 
people, to bring them into such a frame and temper, as that Christ might be 
welcome to them, and they welcome to Christ. Luke goes farther on with 
the quotation than Matthew and Mark had done, and applies the following 
words likewise to John’s ministry, ver. 5,6: “ Every valley shall be tilled. 
Dr. Hammond understands this as a prediction of the desolation coming upon 
the people of the Jews for their infidelity, The land should be made plain by 
the pioneers for the Roman army, and should be laid waste by it; and thera 
should then be a visible distinction made between the impenitent, on the one 
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ment of the public ministration of John the Baptist have been 
Closely investigated by many writers. It has been alleged that 
there are some errors in the sacred record, but this has been suffi- 
ciently disproved. Of the many modern works in which this text is 
‘investigated, it may be enough to mention Dr. Ebrard’s “Gospel 
History,” Dr. Wieseler’s “Chronological Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels,” and Mr. Lewin’s “Fasti Sacri.’ With regard to the 
siatements made in this verse, it is generally admitted that they 


chronologically coincide, with one exception. Pontius Pilate, Ebrard 
says, was governor of Judea from about the year a.p. 25 to 36—i.e., 
from the twelfth to the twenty-third year of Tiberius. Herod 
Antipas was tetrarch of Galilee during the whole of the reign of 
Tiberius, and some time previously. The reign of Philip continued 
to the nineteenth year of Tiberius. With regard to Lysanias, it is 
alleged that he was pub to death thirty-four years before the 
Christian era. But apart from the improbability that a writer so 
257 
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side, and the receivers of the Gospel, on the other side; but it seems rather to 
be meant of the immediate tendency of John’s ministry, and of the Gospel of 
Christ, which that was the introduction of. : 

1. The humble shall by it be enriched with grace; for every sea that lies 
Jow and moist shall be filled and be exalted. 2. The proud shall by it be 
humbled; the self-confident, that stand upon their own bottom, and the self- 
conceited, that lift up their own top, shall have contempt put upon them, for 
“every mountain and hiil shall be brought low;” if they repent, they are 
brought to the dust; if not, to the lowest hell. 3. Sinners shall be converted 
to God; for the crooked ways, and the crooked septic shall be made straight ; 
for thongh none can make that straight which God hath made crooked, 
Eccl, vii. 13, yet God by his grace can make that straight which sin hath made 
crooked. 4. Difficulties, that were hindering and discouraging in the way to 
heaven, shall be removed; “the rough ways shall be made smooth,” and they 
that love God’s law shall have great peace, and “nothing shall offend them.” 
The Gospel has made the way to heaven plain and easy to be found, smooth and 
easy to be walked in. 5. The great salvation shall be more fully discovered 
than ever, and the discovery of it shall spread farther, ver. 6; ‘all flesh shall 
see the salvation of God;” not the Jews only, but the Gentiles; all shall see 


it; that is, they shall have it set before them, and offered to them as some | 
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is made for the Gospel into the heart, by the captivating of high thoughts, and | 


of all sorts shall see it; that is, enjoy it, and have the benefit of it. 


bringing them into obedience to Christ, by the levelling of the soul, and the 
removing of all obstructions that stand in tne way of Christ and his grace, 
then prepare to bid the salvation of God welcome. 

Fourthly. The general warnings and exhortations which he gave to those 
~vho submitted to his baptism, ver. 7—9. In Matthew he is said to have preached 
these same things to many of the Pharisees and Sadducees that came to his 
baptism, Mat. iii. 7—10; but here he is said to have spoken them “to the mul- 
titude, that came forth to be baptized of him,” ver.7. This was the purport 
of his preaching to all that came to him, and he did not alter it in compliment 
to the Pharisees and Sadducees when they came, but dealt as plainly with them 
as with any other of his hearers; and as he did not flatter the great, so neither 
did he compliment the many, or make his court to them, but gave the same 
reproofs cf sin and warnings of wrath to the multitude that he did to the 
Sadducees and Pharisees ; for if they had not the same faults, they had others 
as bad. Now observe here, I<. ’ 

1. That the guilty, corrupted race of mankind is become a generation of 
vipers; not only poisoned, but poisonous; hateful to God, hating one another, 
This magnifies the patience of God, in continuing the race of mankind upon 
the earth, and not destroying that nest of vipers. He did once by water, and 
will again by fire. 

2. This generation of vipers is fairly warned to “flee from the wrath to 
come,” which is certainly before them, if they continue such; and their being 
a multitude will not be at all their security, for it will be neither reproach 
nor loss to God to cut them off. We are not only warned of this wrath, but 
are put into a way to escape it, if we look about us in time. 

3. There is no way of fleeing from the wrath to come but by repentance. 
They that submitted to the baptism of repentance, thereby evidenced that 
they were warned to flee from the wrath to come, and took the warning ; 
and we by our baptism profess to have fled out of Sodom, for fear of what is 
coming upon it. ; owe ; 

4. Those that profess repentance are highly concerned to live like penitents, 
ver. 8: “ Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance;” else, notwithstand- 
ing your professions of repentance, you cannot escape the wrath to come. By 
the fruits of repentance it will be known whether it be sincere or not. By 
the change of our way must be evidenced the change of our mind. 

5. If we be not really holy both in heart and life, our profession of religion 
and relation to God and his church, will stand us in no stead at all: “Begin not’ 
now to frame excuses from this great duty of repentance, by saying “ within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to our father.” What will it avail us to be the 
children of godly parents, if we be not godly; to be within the pale of the 
ehurch, if we be not brought into the bond of the covenant ? , 

6. We have therefore no reason to depend upon our external privileges 
and professions of religion, because God has no need of us, or of our services, 
but can effectually secure his own honour and interest without us. If we 
were cut off and ruined, he could raise up to himself a church out of the most 
wilikely; children to Abraham even out of stones. 

1. The greater professions we make of repentance, and the greater assist- 
atces and encouragements are given us in repentance, the nearer and the 
scorer will our destruction be, if we do not “ bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
a'ice.” Now the Gospel begins to be preached, now the kingdom is at hand 
* now the axe is laid to the root of the trees;” threatenings to the wicked and 
impenitent are now more terrible than before, as encouragements to the 
penitent are now more comfortable. Now you are upon your behaviour, look 
to yourselves, 

8. Barren trees will be cast into the fire at length; it is the fittest place for 
them. ‘“ Every tree that doth not bring forth fruit, good fruit, is hewn down 
and cast into the fire.” If it serve not tor fruit, to the honour of God’s grace, 
let it serve for fuel, to the honour of his justice. 

Fifthly. The particular instructions he gave to several sorts of person 
inquired of him concerning their duty; the people, the publicans 
soldiers. Some of the Pharisees and Sadducees came to his baptism but we do 
not find them asking, “ What shall we do?” for they thought they knew what 
they had to do as well as he could tell them; or were determined to do what 
they pleased, whatever he told them. But the people, the publicans, and the 
soldiers, that knew they had done amiss, and knew they should do better. ind 
were conscious to themselves of great ignorance, and unacquaintedness with 
the Divine law, were particularly inquisitive, ‘‘ What shall we do?” Note, Ist. 
Those that are baptized must be taught; and those that have baptized them 
are concerned, as they have opportunity, to teach them, Mat. xxviii. 19, 20. 
2nd. Those that profess and promise repentance in general, must evidence it 
by particular instances of reformation, according as their place and condition 
is. 3rd. They that would do their duty must desire to know their duty. and 
inquire concerning it. ‘The first good word Paul said when he was converted 
was, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” These here inquire, not ‘ What 
shall this man do?’ but “ What shall we do?” what fruits meet for repentance 
shall we bring forth? Now John gives answer to each according to their 
place and station. 4 

1. He tells the people their duty, and that is to be charitable, ver. 11: “ He 
that has two coats,” and consequently one to spare, “let him give,” or lend at 
least, “‘to him that has none,” to keep him warm. erhaps he saw among his 
hearers some that were overloaded with clothes, while others were pends to 
perish in rags, and he puts those who had su erfluities upon contributing to 
the relief of those that had not necessaries. ‘The Gospel requires mercy, and 
not sacrifice; and the design of it is to engage us to do all the good we can. 
Food and raiment are the two supports of life: he that hath meat to spare, let 
him give to him that is destitute of daily toSU, as well as he that has clothes 
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well informed as Luke should make such a mistake, there is evidence 
to show that there was a later Lysanias, who reigned about the time 
referred to in the Gospel. The kingdom of this later Lysanias was 
transferred to Agrippa about A.p. 52, as stated by Josephus (“ Wars,” 
ii. 12, 8). The province of Iturea was to the south-east of Hermon, 
and is mentioned by several Greek and Roman writers. The district 
is still called Jedur by the Arabs. Trachonitis was on thé east of 
the Jordan, end is now called the Ledja. Abilene was named from 
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to spare: what we have, we are but stewards of, and must use it accordingly 
as our Master directs. 

2. He tells the publicans their duty, the collectors of the emperor’s revenue, 
ver. 13: “ Exact no more than that which is appointed you.” hey must do 


' Justice between the government and the merchant, and not oppress the people 


in levyin 


the taxes, nor any way make them heavier or more burthensome 
than the 


w had made them. They must not think, that because #t was their 

peop e did not defraud the prince, they might 
therefore, by the power they had, bear hard npon the people; as those tinat 
have never so little a branch of power are apt to abuse it; no, keep to your 
book of rates, and reckon it enough that you collect for Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and do not enrich yourselves by taking more. The public reve- 
nues must be applied to the public service, and not to gratify the avarice of 
private persons. Observe, He doth not direct the publicans to quit their 
ert and to yo no more to the receipt of custom; the employment is in itself 
awful and necessary, but let them be just and honest in it. 

3. He tells the soldiers their duty, ver. 14. Some think these soldiers were of 
the Jewish nation and religion, others think they were Romans; for it was not 
likely either that the Jews would serve the Romans, or the Romans trust the 
Jews in their garrisons, in their own nation; and then it is an early instance of 
Gentiles embracing the Gospel, and submitting to it. Military men seldom 
seem inclined to religion, yet these submitted even to the Baptist’s strict pro- 
fession, and desired to receive the word of command from him, “ What must we 
do?” Those who, more than other men, have their lives in their hands, and 
are in deaths oft, are concerned to inquire what they shall do, that they may be 
found in peace. In answer to this inquiry, John does not bid them lay down 
their arms, and desert the service, but cautions them against the sins that 
soldiers were commonly guilty of ; for this is fruit meet for repentance, to keep 
ourselves from our iniquity. Ist, They must not be injurious to the people 
among whom they were quartered, and over whom indeed they were set, “ Do 
violence to no man.” Your business is to keep the peace, and prevent men’s 
doing violence to one another, but do not you do violence to any; ‘shake no 
man, so the word signifies ; do not put people into fear; for the sword of war, 
as well as that of justice, is to be a terror only to evildoers, but a protection to 
those that do well. Be not rude in your quarters; force not money from 
people by frightening them; shed not the blood of war in peace; offer no inci- 
vility either to man or woman; nor have any hand in the barbarous devasta- 
tions that armies sometimes make. Nor must they “accuse any falsely” to the 
government, thereby to make themselves formidable, and get bribes. 2nd. They 
must not be injurious to their fellow soldiers; for some think that caution, not 
to accuse falsely, has special reference to them. Be not forward to complain 
one of another to your superior officers, that you may be revenged on those you 
have a pique against, or undermine those above you, and get into their places. 
‘Do not oppress any,’ so some think the word here signifies, as used by the 
Seventy in several passages of the Old Testament. 3rd. They must not be 
given to mutiny, nor contend with the general about their pay; “be content 
with your wages.” While you have what you agreed for, do not murmur that 
itis not more. It is discontent with what they have that makes men oppressive 
and injurious; they that never think they have enough themselves, will not 
stick at any the most irregular practices to make it more, by defrauding others, 
It is a rule to all servants that they be content with their wages, for they that 
indulge themselves in discontents expose themselves to many temptations, and 
it is wisdom to make the best of that which is. 
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15 And as the people were in expectation, and all 
men mused in their hearts of John, whether he were 
the Christ, or not; 16 John answered, saying unto 
them all, I indeed baptize you with water; but one 
mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to unloose: he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire: 17 Whose fan 
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is in his hand, and he will throughly purge his floor, 
and will gather the wheat into his garner; but the 
chaff he will burn with fire unquenchable. 18 And 
many other things in his exhortation preached he 
unto the people. 19 But Herod the tetrarch, being 
reproved by him for Herodias his brother Philip’s 
wife, and for all the evils which Herod had done, 
20 Added yet this above all, that he shut up John 
in prison. 


its chief city, Abila, which appears to have been eighteen or twenty 
miles north-west of Damascus. On the term tetrarch, Hug observes 
that it was not introduced into Palestine until after the death of 
Herod. This fact is an additional confirmation of the accuracy of 
Luke, whose mention of a tetrarchy of Lysanias is otherwise es- 
tablished. : : 

iii. 2. For “ Annas and Caiaphas being the high-priests” we may 
translate, “when Annas was high-priest and Caiaphas,” the word 
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We are z.ow drawing near to the appearance of our Lord Jesus publicly ; the 
sun will not be long after the morning star. We are here told 

First. How the people took occasion, from the ministry and baptism of John, 
to think of the Messiah, and to think of him as at the door, asnow come. Thus 
tne way of the Lord was prepared, and people were prepared to bid Christ 
welcome; for when men’s expectations are raised, that which they are in 
expectation of becomes doubly acceptable. Now when they observed what an 
excellent doctrine John Baptist preached, what a Divine power went along 
with it, and what a tendency it had to reform the world, 

1. They began presently to consider that now was the time for the Messiah 
to appear ; the sceptre was departed from Judah, for they had no king but 
Cesar; nay, and the lawgiver too was gone from between his feet, for Herod 
had lately slain the Sanhedrim; Daniel’s seventy weeks were now expiring, 
and therefore it was but three or four years after this that they looked that 
the kingdom of heaven should appear presently, ch. xix. 11. Never did the 
corrupt state of the Jews more need a reformation, nor their distressed state 
more need a deliverance, than now. 

2. Their next thought was, Is not this he that should come? “ All” thinking 
men mused,” or reasoned “in their hearts,” concerning “ John, whether he 
were the Christ or not.” He had indeed nothing of that external pomp and 
grandeur in which they generally expected the Messiah to appear; but his life 
was holy and strict, his preaching powerful, and with authority; and therefore 
why may we not think him to be the Messiah, and that he will shortly throw 
off this disguise, and appear in more glory? Note, That which puts people 
upon considering, reasoning with themselves, prepares the way for Christ. 

Secondly. How John disowned all pretensions to the honour of being himself 
the Messiah, but confirmed them in their expectations of him that really was 
the Messiah, ver. 16,17. John’s office, as a crier or herald, was to give notice 
that the kingdom of God, and the King of that kingdom, was at hand; and 
therefore, when he had told all manner o people severally what they must do,— 
you must do this, and you must do that,—he tells them one thing more, which 
they must all do, they must expect the Messiah now shortly to appear. And 
this serves as an answer to their musings and debates concerning himself. 
Though he knew not their thoughts, yet, in declaring this, he answered them. 

1. He declares, the utmost he could do was to baptize them with water; he 
had no access to the spirit, nor could command that, or work upon that; he 
could only exhort them to repent, and assure them of forgiveness upon repent- 
ance; he could not work repentance in them, nor confer remission on them. 

2. He consigns them, and turns them over, as it were to Jesus Christ, for 
whom he was sent to prepare the way, and to whom he was ready to transfer 
all the interest he had in the affections of the people, and would have them no 
longer to debate whether John was the Messiah or not, but to look for him that 
was really so. 

Ist. John owns the Messiah to have a greater excellency than he had, and 
that he was in all things preferable te him; he is one the latchet of whose shoe 
he doth not think himself worthy to unloose; he doth not think himself worthy 
to be the meanest of his servants, to help him on and off with his shoes. John 
was a prophet, yea, more than a prophet, more so than any of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets; but Christ was a prophet more than John; for it was both b 
the spirit of Christ, and of the grace of Christ, that all the prophets prophesied, 
and John among the rest, 1 Pet. i. 10,11. This was a great truth which John 

ame to preach; but the manner of his expressing it speaks his bemplity 3 andin 
it he not only doth justice to our Lord Jesus, but doth him honour: he is one 
I am not worthy to approach, or draw nigh to, no, not as a servant. Thus 
highly doth it always become us to speak of Christ, and thus humbly of our- 
selves. 

2nd. He owns him to have a greater energy than he had: he is “ mightier 
than I,” and doth that which I cannot do, both for the comfort of the faithful 
and for the terror of hypocrites and dissemblers. They thought a wonderful 
power went along with John, but what was that compared with the power 
which Jesus would come clothed with? First. John can do no more but “ bap- 
tize with water,” in token of this, that they ought to purify and cleanse them- 
selves; but Christ can and will “ baptize with the Holy Ghost ;” he can give the 
Spirit to cleanse and purify the heart, not only as water washes off the dirt on 
the outside, but as fire purges out the dross that is within, and melts down the 
metal, that it may be cast intoanew mould. Secondly. John can only preach a 
distinguishing doctrine, and be word and sign “ separate between the precious 
and the vile;” but Christ hath his “fan in his hand,” with which he can and 
will perfectly part between the wheat and the chaff; he will “throughly purge 
his floor ;” it is his own, and therefore he pi parse it, and will cast out of his 
church the unbelieving, impenitent Jews, and confirm in his church all that 
faithfully follow him. Thirdly. John can only speak comfort to those that 
receive the Gospel, and, like other prophets, “say to the righteous that it shall 
be well with them;” but Jesus Christ will give them comfort. John can only 
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promise them they shall be safe, but Christ will make them so; he will “gather , 


the wheat into his garner.”’ ood 
into his church on earth, which shall be made up of such; and he will shortl 
ather them into his church in heaven, where they shall be for ever alisltered, 
P ourthiy. John can only threaten hypocrites, and tell the barren trees that 
they shall be hewn down and cast into the fire; but Christ can execute that 
threatening ; those that are as chaff—light, and vain, and worthless—“he will 
burn with fire unquenchable.” John refers here to Mal. iii. 18 stv. 1,2: chen,” 
when the floor is purged, “shall ye return, and discern between the righteous 
and the wicked; for the day cometh that shall burn as an oven.” 

The evangelist concludes his account of John’s preaching with an et cetera, 
ver. 18; “many other things in his exhortation preached he unto the people,’ 
which are not recorded. 1. John was an affectionate preacher; he was tapaxa- 
day, ‘exhorting,’ beseeching; he pressed things home upon his hearers, followed 
his doctrine close, as one in earnest. 2. He was a practical preacher; much 
of his preaching was exhortation, quickening them to their duty, and directing 
them in it, and not ries them with matters of nice speculation, 3. He was 
a popular preacher, though he had scribes and Pharisees, men of polite learn- 
ing, Urtenditig his ministry, and Sadducees, men of free thought, as they pre- 
tended, yet he addressed himself “ to the people,” mpos tov Aacv, to the laity, and 
accommodated himself to their capacity, as promising himself best success 
among them. 4. He was an evangelical preacher, for so the word here used 
signifies, ednyyeAiero, he preached the Gospel to the people; in all his exhor- 
tations he directed people to Christ, and excited and encouraged their expec- 
tations of him. hen we press duty upon Peseres we must direct them to 
Christ, both for righteousness and strength. 5. He was a copious preacher ; 
many other things he preached,” roAAa ev xai €repa, ‘ many things and different. 
He preached a great deal, shunned not to declare the whole counsel of God; 
and he varied in his preaching that those who were not reached, and touched, 
and wrought upon by one truth, might by another. _ : 

Thirdly. How a full stop was put to John’s preaching; when he was in the 
midst of his usefulness, going on thus successfully, he was imprisoned by the 
malice of Herod, ver. 19, 20: “‘ Herod the tetrarch being reproved by him,” not 
only for living in incest with his brother Philip’s wife, but for the many other 


serious, solid people he will gather now | 
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“evils which Herod had done,”—for those that are wicked in one instance are 
commonly so in many others, — he could not bear it, but contracted an antipath 
to him for his plain dealing, and added this wickedness to all the rest, w hiek 
was indeed above all, that he “ shut up John in prison;” put that burning and 
shining light under a bushel: because he could not bear his reproofs, others 
should be deprived of the benefit of his instructions and counsels. Some little 
good he might do to those who had access to him when he was in prison, but 
nothing to what he might have done, if he had had liberty to go about all the 
country as he had done. We cannot think of Herod’s doing this, without the 
greatest compassion and lamentation; nor of God’s permitting it, without 
admiring the depth of the Divine counsels, which we cannot account for. Must 
he be silenced who is “ the voice of one crying in the wilderness?” Must such 
| a preacher be shut up in prison, who ought to have been set up in the courts of 
| the temple? But thus the faith of his disciples must be tried; the unbelief of 
those who rejected him must be punished. ‘Thus he must be Christ's foreunner 
in suffering as well as preaching; and thus, having been for about a year and 
half preparing people for Christ, he must now give way to him; and the sun 
being risen, the morning star must of course disappear. 


21 Now when all the people were baptized, it 
came to pass, that Jesus also being baptized, and 
praying, the heaven was opened, 22 And the Holy 
Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon 
him, and a voice came from heaven, which said, Thon 
art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased. 23 
And Jesus himself began to be about thirty years 
of age, being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph, 
which was the son of Heli, 24 Which was the son of 
Matthat, which was the son of Levi, which was the son 
of Melchi, which was the son of Janna, which was the 
son of Joseph, 25 Which was the son of Matta- 
thias, which was the son of Amos, which was the son of 
Naum, which was the son of Esli, which was the son 
of Nagge, 26 Which was the son of Maath, which 
was the son of Mattathias, which was the son of Semei, 
which was the son of Joseph, which was the son of 
Juda, 27 Which was the son of Joanna, which was 
the son of Rhesa, which was the son of Zorobabel, which 
was the son of Salathiel, which was the son of Neri, 
28 Which was the son of Melchi, which was the son 
of Addi, which was the son of Cosam, which was the 
‘son of Elmodam, which was the son of Er, 29 Which 
was the son of Jose, which was the son of Eliezer, 
which was the son of Jorim, which was the son of Mat- 
‘that, which was the son of Levi, 30 Which was the 
son of Simeon, which was the son of Juda, which was 
the son of Joseph, which was the son of Jonan, which 
was the son of Eliakim, 31 Which was the son of 
Melea, which was the son of Menan, which was the 
son of Mattatha, which was the son of Nathan, which 
was the son of David, 32 Which was the son of Jesse, 
which was the son of Obed, which was the son of Booz, 
which was the son of Salmon, which was the son of 
Naasson, 33 Which was the son of Aminadab, which 
was the son of Aram, which was the son of Esrom, 
‘which was the son of Phares, which was the son of 
‘Juda, 34 Which was the son of Jacob, which was 
the son of Isaac, which was the son of Abraham, which 
was. the son of Thara, which was the son of Nachor, 
35 Which was the son of Saruch, which was the son of 
Ragau, which was the son of Phalec, which was the son 
of Heber, which was the son of Sala, 36 Which was 
the son of Cainan, which was the son of Arphaxad, 
-which was the son of Sem, which was the son of Noe, 
‘which was the son of Lamech, 37 Which was the son 


“high-priest” being in the singular number in the best MSS. 
From this it might be inferred that they were not high-priests in 
the same sense; they were, however, both at the head of the Jewish 

riesthood at that time. We learn that Annas had been officially 

igh-priest, but had been deposed, and that Caiaphas was the 
recognised holder of the office. In answer to the question why 
Annas is still called high-priest, it may be noted that the term often 
occurs, to denute the chief priests or heads of the Sanhedrim. of 


— ; 

whom Annas would be one. And again, Annas having been really 
high-priest would in popular language retain his title. In Acts iv. 6 
Annas is again called high-priest, while Caiaphas, who really held 
the office, is not so styled. In John xviii. 13 it is distinctly said 
that Caiaphas was high-priest, but the importance of his father-in- 
law Annas is shown by the fact that to him Jesus was led by bis 
enemies. As Ebrard remarks, “On account of his influence Annas was 
regarded as high-priest, as well as Caiaphas, even after his deposition.” 
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of Mathusala, which was the son of Enoch, which was 
the son of Jared, which was the son of Maleleel, which 
was the son of Cainan, 38 Which was the son of 
Enos, which was the son of Seth, which was the son 


of Adam, which was the son of God. 


The evangelist mentioned John’s imprisonment before Christ’s being bap- 
tized, though it was near a year after it, because he would finish the story of 
John’s ministry, and then introduce that of Christ. Now here we have, 

First. A short account_of Christ’s baptism, which had been more fully 
related by St. Matthew. Jesus came to be baptized of John, and he was so, 
ver. 21, 22. : 

ie It is here said, that “ when all the people were baptized,” then “ Jesus was 
baptized;” all that were then present. Christ would be baptized last, rig 
the common people, and in the rear of them; thus he humbled himself, an 
made himself of no reputation, as one of the feast, nay, as less than the least. 
lie saw what multitudes were hereby prepared to receive him, and then he 
appeared. 

i Notice is here taken of Christ’s praying when he was baptized, which was 
not in Matthew; “being baptized, and praying.” He did not confess sin, as 
others did, for he had none to confess; but he prayed as others did, for he would 
thus keep up communion with his Father. Note, The inward and spiri ual 
rrace, which sacraments are the outward and visible signs of, must be fetched in 
by prayer, and therefore prayer must always accompany them. We have reason 
to think that Christ now prayed for this manifestation of God’s favour to him, 
which immediately followed; he prayed for the discovery of his Father’s favour 
to him, and the descent of the Spirit. What was promised to Christ, he must 
obtain by prayer: “ Ask of me, and I will give thee,” &c. Thus he would put 
an honour upon prayer, would tie us to it, and encourage us in it. 

3. When he prayed, “ the heaven was opened.” He that by his power parted 


the waters to make a way through them to Canaan, now by his power parted | 


the air, another fluid element, to open a correspondence with the heavenly 
Canaan. Thus was there opened to Christ, and by him to us, ‘a new and 
living way into the holiest;” sin had shut up heaven, but Christ’s prayer 
opened it again. Prayer is an ordinance that opens heaven; “knock, and it 
shall be opened to you.” } : : 

4. “The Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon him.” 
Our Lord Jesus was now to receive greater measures of the Spirit than before, 
to qualify him for his prophetical office; Jsa. lxi. 1,, when he begins to preach, 
“the Spirit of the Lord is upon him.” | Now this is here expressed by asensible 
evidence, for his encouragement in his work, and for the satisfaction of John 
Baptist, for he was told before, that by this sign it should be notified to him 
which was the Christ. Dr. Lightfoot suggests that the Holy Ghost descended 
in a bodily shape, that he might be revealed to be a personal substance, and not 
merely an operation of the Godhead: ‘and thus,’ saith he, ‘was made a full, 
clear, and sensible demonstration of the Trinity, at the begining of the Gospel, 
and very fitly is this done at Christ’s baptism, who was to make the ordinance 
of baptism a badge of the profession of that faith in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 

5. There “ came a voice from heaven,” from God the Father, from the “ ex- 
cellent glory,” so it is expressed, 2 Pet. i.17, ‘Thou art my beloved Son.” Here, 
and in Mark, it is expressed as spoken to Christ; in Matthew, as spoken of him, 
“This is my beloved Son.” It comes all to one; it was intended to be a notifi- 
cation to 
and likewise an answer to his prayer, and so it is most fitly expressed by “ thou 
art.” It was foretold concerning the Messiah, “I will be his Father, and he 
shall be my Son,” 2 Sam. vii. 14; “ Twill make him my firstborn,” Ps. 1xxxix. 27; 
that he should be God’s elect, in whom his soul delighted, Jsa. xlii. 1; and 
accordingly it is here declared, “ T 
pleased.” 

Secondly. A long account of Christ’s pedigree, which had been more briefly 
related by St. Matthew. Here is, 

1, His age. He now “ began to be about thirty years of age.” So old Joseph 
was whien he stood before Pharaoh, Gen. xli. 46; David, when he began to 
reign, 2 Sam. v. 4; and at this age the priests were to eter upon the full execu- 
tron of their office, Num. iv. 3. Dr. Lightfoot thinks it is plain, by the manner 
of expression here, that he was just twenty-nine years old complete, and enter- 
‘ng tpon his thirtieth ren in the month Tisri. After this he lived three years 
and a half, and died w 
and a half, the time of Christ’s ministry, is a period of time very remarkable in 
Scripture; three years and six months the heavens were shut up in Elijah’s 
time, ch. iv. 25; Jas. v.17. This was the half week in which the Messiah was 
to confirm the covenant, Dan. ii. 27. This period is expressed in the prophetical 
writings by a time, times, and half atime, Dan. xii. 7; Rev. xii. 14, and by forty- 
two months, and a thousand two hundred and threescore days, Rev. xi. 2, 3, 
where it is the time fixed for the witnesses’ prophesying in sackcloth, in con- 
formity to Christ’s preaching in his humiliation just so long. 

2. His pedigree, ver. 23, Se. Matthew had given us somewhat of this; he 
goes no _ higher than Abraham, but Luke brings it as high as Adam. Matthew 
designed to shew that Christ was the son of Abraham, in whom “all the 
families of the earth are blessea,” and that he was heir to the throne of David; 
and therefore he begins with Abraham, and brings the genealogy down to 
Jacob, who was the father of Joseph, an heir male of the house of avid: but 
Luke, designing to shew that Christ was the seed of the w +r, that should 
break the serpent’s head, traceth his pedigree upwards as ngn as Adam, and 
begins it with Eli, or Heli, who was the father, not of Joseph, but of the virgin 
Mary. And some suggest that the supply which our translators all along 
insert here, is not right, and that it should not be read “ which,” that is, 
“which Joseph was the son of Heli,” but “which Jesus, he was the son of 
Joseph, of Eli, of Matthat,” &e., and he, that is, “Jesus, was the son of Seth, 
of Adam, of God,” ver. ox. ‘The difference between the two evangelists in the 
, ria of Christ has been a stumblingblock to infidels that ecavil at the 

Vord, but such a one as has been removed by the labours of learned men, 
both in the early ages of the church and in latter times, to which we refer 
ourselves. Matthew draws the pedigree from Solomon, whose natural line 
ending in Jechonias, the legal right was transferred to Salathiel, who was of 
the house of Nathan, another son of David, which line Luke here pursues, and 
so leaves out all the kings of Judah. It is well for us that our salvation doth 
not depend upon our being able to solve all these difficulties, nor is the Divine 
authority of the Gospels at all weakened by them, for the evangelists are 
not supposed to write these genealogies either of their own knowledge or by 
Divine inspiration, but to have copied them out of the authentie records of 
the genealogies among the Jews, the heralds’ books, which therefore they 
were vubliged to follow; and in them they found the pedigree of Jacob, the 


ohn, and as such, properly expressed by “this is my beloved Son ;” || 


hou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well |; 
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| father of Joseph, to be as itis set down in Matthew ; and the pedigree of Heli, 

the father of Mary, to be as it is set down here in Luke ; and this is the mean- 
ing of ws évouitero, ver, 23; not, “as it was supposed,” referring only to Joseph, 
but uti sancitum est lege,—‘as it is entered into the books,’ as we find it upon 
record, by which it appeared that Jesus was both by father and mother’s side 
theson of David, witness this extract out of their own records, which any one 
might at that time have liberty to compare with the original, and farther 
the evangelists needed not to go; nay, had they varied from that, they had not 
| gained their point. And its not being contradicted at that time, is satisfaction 
| enough to us now that it is a true copy; as it is farther worthy our observing, 
that when those records of the Jewish genealogies had continued thirty or 
forty years after these extracts out of them, long enough to justify the 


evangelists therein, they were all lost and destroyed with the Jewish state and 
nation, for now there was no more occasion for them. 
Here is one difficulty occurs between Abraham and Noah, which gives us 


some perplexity, ver. 35, 36. Sala is said to be the son of Cainan, and he the 
son of Arphaxad; whereas Sala was the son of Arphaxad, (ven. x. 24; xi. 12; 
and there is no such man as Cainan found there. But as to that, it is sufficient 
to say that the seventy interpreters who, before our Saviour’s time, translated 
the Old Testament into Greek, for reasons best known to themselves, inserted 
that Cainan; and St. Luke, writing among the Hellenist Jews, was obliged to 
make use of that translation, and therefore to take it as he found it. .The 
genealogy coneludes with this, “who was the son of Adam, the son of 
God.” Ist. Some refer it to Adam; he was in a peculiar manner the son of God, 
being, more immediately than any of his offspring, the offspring of God by 
creation. 2nd. Others refer it to Christ, and so make the last words of this 
planet A to speak his Divine and human nature; he was both the son of Adam 
and the Son of God, that he might be a proper Mediator between God and 
the Prine ge and might bring the sons of Adam to be, through him, the 
sons of God. 


j r 
CHAPTER IV... 

We left Christ newly baptized, and owned bya voice from heaven and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon him. Now inthis chapter we have, I. A farther preparation of him 
for his public ministry, by his being tempted in the wilderness, which we had the 
same account of before, in Matthew, which we have here. II. His entrance upon his 
public work in Galilee, ver. 14, 15; particularly, 1. At Nazareth, the city where he 
had been bred up, ver. 16—30, which we had no account of before in Matihew. 2. At 
Capernaum, where having preached to admiration, ver. 31, 32, he cast the devil out 
of a man that was possessed, ver. 33—37; cured Peter’s mother in law of a fever, 
ver. 38, 39; and many others that were sick and possessed, ver. 40, 41; and then 
went and did the same in other cities of Galilee, ver. 42—44, 


> ND Jesus being full of the 
Holy Ghost returned from Jor- 
dan, and was led by the Spirit 
J,into the wilderness, 2 Being 
forty days tempted of the devil. 
And in those days he did eat 
nothing: and when they were 
ended, he afterward hungered. 
: A J 3 And the devil said unto him, 
be the Son of God, command this stone 
that it be made bread. 4 And Jesus answered him, 


nen he was thirty-two years old anda half. Three years , 


saying, It is written, That man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word of God. 5 And the devil, 
taking him up into an high mountain, shewed unto 
him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time. 6 And the devil said unto him, All this power 
will I give thee, and the glory of them: for that is 
delivered unto me; and to whomsoever I will I give 
it. 7 If thou therefore wilt worship me, all shall be 
thine. 8 And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Get thee behind me, Satan: for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. 9 And he brought him to Jerusalem, 
and set him on a pinnacle of the temple, and said 
unto him, If thou be the son of God, cast thyself 
down from hence: 10 For it is written, He shall 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee: 11 
And in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at 
any time thou dash thy foot against a stone. 12 
And Jesus answering said unto him, It is said, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 13 And 
when the devil had ended all the temptation, he 


‘departed from him for a season. 


jii. 4. Instead of the common arrangement here, “ The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord,”’ some 
adopt a different pointing, and, perhaps, a better one, “‘The voice of 
one crying, In the wilderness prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 
iii. 10—14. In these verses we have illustrated what is meant by 
the “fruits worthy of repentance” of verse 8. The people were to be 
benevolent, the publicans were to be just, and the soldiers were not 


to be oppressive and exacting, as they were often tempted to be. 
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iii. 19. This Herod is the same as is mentioned in verse 1, being 
tetrarch of Galilee, in which province John fulfilled his ministry. 
His father was Herod the Great, and his mother Malthace, a 
Samaritan woman. He had married as his first wife the daughter 
of King Aretas, but had formed a base and wicked connection wih 
the wife of his brother Philip. In other respects his conduct was 
disreputable. Some further details occur in Mark vi. 17—20. Jose- 
phus says Herod imprisoned John at a place called Macherus = * 
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The last words of the foregoing chapter, that Jesus was the son of Adam, 
speak him to be the seed of the woman. Being so, we have him here, according 
to the promise, breaking the serpent’s head, baffling and foiling the devil in all 
his temptations; who by one temptation had bafHed and foiled our first 
parents. Thus in the beginning of the war he made reprisals upon him, and 
conquered the conqueror. In this story of Christ’s temptation, observe, 

1. How he was prepared and fitted for it. He that designed him the trial, 
furnished him accordingly; for though we know not what exercises may be 
before us, nor what encounters we may be reserved for, Christ did, and 
was a accordingly; and God doth for us, and we hope will provide 
accordingly. 

First. He was “full of the Holy Ghost,” who had descended on him like a 
dove ; had now greater measures of the gifts, graces, and comforts of the Holy 
Ghost than ever before. Note, Those are well armed against the strongest 
temptations that are full of the Holy Ghost. 

Secondly. He was newly “returned from Jordan,” where he was baptized, 

and owned by a voice from heaven to be the beloved Son of God, and thus he 
was prepared for this combat. Note, When we have had the most comfortable 
communion with God, and the clearest discoveries of his favour to us, we may 
expect that Satan will set upon us,—the richest ship is the pirate’s prize,—and 
that God will suffer him to do so, that the power of his grace may be manifested 
and magnified. 
. Thirdly. He was “led by the Spirit into the wilderness,” by the good Spirit, 
who led him as a champion into the field, to fight the enemy that he was sure 
to conquer. His being led into the wilderness, 1. Gave some advantage to 
the tempter, for there he had him alone; no friend with him, by whose prayers 
and advice he might be assisted in the hour of temptation: “ Woe to him that 
is alone!” He might give Satan advantage who knew his own strength; we 
may not, who know our own weakness. 2. He gained some advantage to him- 
self during his forty days’ fasting in the wilderness: we may suppose that he 
was wholly taken up in proper meditation, and in the consideration of his own 
undertaking, and the work he had before him; that he spent all this time in 
immediate, intimate converse with his Father, as Moses in the mount, without 
any diversion, distraction, or interruption. Of all the days of Christ’s life 
in the flesh, these seem to come nearest to the angelic perfection, and the 
heavenly life, and this prepared him for Satan’s assaults, and hereby he was 
fortified against them. 

Fourthly. He continued fasting, ver. 2; “in those days he did eat nothing.” 
This fast was altogether miraculous, like those of Moses and Elijah, and shews 
him to be, like them, a prophet sent of God. It is probable it was in the wil- 
derness of Horeb, the same wilderness in which Moses and Elijah fasted. As 
by retiring into the wilderness he shewed himself perfectly indifferent to the 
* world, so by this fasting he shewed himself perfectly indifferent to the body ; 
and Satan cannot easily take hold of those who are thus loosened from, and 
dead to, the world and the flesh. The more we keep under the body, and bring 
it into subjection, the less advantage Satan has against us. 

How he was assaulted by one temptation after another, and how he defeated 
the design of the tempter in every assault, and became more than a conqueror. 
hie Seb the forty days he was “tempted of. the devil,” ver. 2, not by any 
inward suggestions, for the prince of this world had nothing in Christ by 
which to inject any such, but by outward solicitations, perhaps in the likeness 
of a serpent, as he tempted our first parents; but at the end of the forty days 
he came nearer him, and did as it were close with him, when he perceived 
that he was an hungered, ver. 2._ Probably our Lora Jesus then began to look 
about among the trees, to see if he could find any thing that was eatable; from 
whence the devil took occasion to make the following proposal to him: 

First. He tempted him to distrust his Father’s care of him, and _ to set up 
for himself, and shift for provision for himself in such a way as his Father had 
not appointed for him, ver. 3: “If thou be the Son of God,” as the voice from 
heaven declared, “ command this stone that it be made bread.” 1. ‘I counsel 
thee to do it, for God, if he be thy Father, has forgotten thee, and it will be long 
enough ere he sends either ravens or angels to feed thee.’ If we begin to 
think of being our own carvers, and of living by our own forecast, without 
dependimg upon Divine providence, of getting wealth by our might and the 
power of our hands, we must look upon it as a temptation of Satan’s, and 
reject it accordingly; it is Satan’s counsel to think of an independency upon 
God. 2. ‘I challenge thee to do it, if thou canst; if thou dost not do it, I will 
say thou art not the Son of God; for John Baptist said lately that “ God is 
able of stones to raise up children to Abraham,” which, is the greater; thou 
therefore hast not the power of the Son of God, if thou dost not of stones 
make bread for thyself when thou needest it, which is the lesser.” Thus was 
God himself tempted in the wilderness ; “ Can he furnish a table? Can he give 
bread?” Ps. lxxviii. 19, 20. : - 

Now, First. Christ yielded not to the temptation; he would not turn that 
stone into bread, no, not though he was sey ek lst. Because he would not do 
what Satan bid him do, for that would have looked as if there had been indeed 
a compact between him and the prince of devils. Note, We must not do any 
thing that looks like giving place to the devil. Miracles were wrought for the 
confirming of faith, and the devil had no faith to be confirmed, and therefore 
he would not do it for him. He did his signs, ‘*in the presence of his disviples,” 
Jno. xx. 30; and particularly the “beginning of his miracles,” turning water 
into wine, which he did that his disciples might believe on him, Jno. ii. 11; but 
here in the wilderness he had no disciples with him, 2nd. He wrought miracles 
for the ratification of his doctrine; and, therefore, till he began to preach, he 
would not begin to work miracles. 3rd. He would not work miracles for 
himself, and his own supply, lest he should seem impatient of hunger, whereas 
he came not to please himself, but to suffer grief, and that grief among others ; 
and because he would shew that he pleased not himself, he woald rather turn 
water into wine, for the credit and convenience of his friend, than stores into 
bread for his own necessary supply. 4th. He would reserve the proof of his 
being the Son of God for hereafter, and would rather be upbraided by Satan 
with being weak, and not able to do it, than be persuaded by Satan to do that 
which it was not fit for him to do; thus he was upbraided by his enemies, as 
if he could not save himself, and come down from the cross, when he could 
have come down, but would not, because it was not fit he should. 5th. He 
would not do any thing that looked like distrust of his Father, or acting 
separately from him, or any thing disagreeable to his present state; being “ in 
all things made like unto his brethren,” he would, like other the children of 
God, live in a dependence upon the Divine providence and promise, and trust 
him either to send him supply into the wilderness, or lea : 
habitation, where there was supply, as he used to do, Ps. evii.5—7; and in the 
meantime would support him, though he was hungry, as he had done these 
forty days past. 4 ‘ 

Secondly. He returned a Scripture answer to it; ver. 4, “It is written.” 
This is the first word recorded as spoken by Christ after his instalment in his 
prophetical office, and it is a quotation out of the Old Testament, to shew 
that he came to assert and maintain the authority of the Scripture, as uncon- 
trollable even by Satan himself. And though he had the Spirit without 


iii. 36. This Cainan is not mentioned in the Hebrew Bible, but is 
found in the Septuagint version of Gen. x. 24, xi. 12, 13, which 
Luke probably follows. It is the opinion of some, however, that the 
name crept in here through the error of some copyist from verse 37, 
where it is certainly correct. , 

iv. 4. From this verse the word “saying,” and the expression, 
“tut by every word of God,” are omitted by the Sinaitic, Vatican, 
and oth-r MSS. 
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measure, and a doctrine of his own to preach, and a religion to found, yet It 
agreed with Moses and the prophets, whose writings he therefore lays down as 8 
rule to himself, and recommends to us as a reply to Satan and his temptations. 
The Word of God is our sword, and faith in that Word is our shield: we should 
therefore be mighty in the Scriptures, and go in that might, go forth and go on 
in our spiritual warfare. Know what is written, for it is for our learning, for 
our use. The text of Scripture he makes use of, is quoted from Deu. viii. 3, 

Man shall not live by bread alone ;” ‘I need not turn the stone into bread, 

for God can send manna for my nourishment, as he did for Israel.’ Man can 
live “by every Word of God,” that is, by whatever God will appoint that he 
shall live. How had Christ lived, lived comfortably, these forty days last past? 
Not by bread, but by the Word of God; by meditation upon that Word, and 
communion with it, and with God in and by it; and in like manner he could 
live yet, though now he began to be an hungered. God has many ways of 
providing for his people without the ordinary means of subsistence, and there- 
fore he is not at any time to be distrusted, but at all times to be depended upon 
in the way of duty. If meat be wanting, God can take away the appetite, or 
give such degrees of patience as will enable a man even to laugh at destruction 
and famine, Job vy. 22; or make pulse and water more nourishing than all the 
portion of the king’s meat, Dan. i. 12, 13; and enable his people to rejoice in 
the Lord, when the fig tree doth not blossom, Hab. iii. 17,18. She was an active 
secs, that said she had many a meal’s meat of the promises when she wanted 
read, 
Secondly. He tempted him to accept from him the kingdom which, as the 
Son of God, he expected to receive from his Father, and to do him homage for 
it, ver. 5—7. This evangelist puts this temptation second, which Matthew 
had put last, and which it should seem was really the last; but Luke was full 
of it, as the blackest and most violent, and therefore hastened to it. In the 
devil’s tempting our first parents, he represented to them the forbidden fruit, 
first as good for food, and then as pleasant to the eyes, and they were over- 
powered by both these charms. Satan here first tempted Christ to turn the 
stones into bread, which would be good for food, and then shewed him the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, which was pleasant to the eyes; 
but in both these he overpowered Satan, and perhaps with an eye to that 
Luke changeth the order. Now observe, 

1. How Satan managed this temptation, to prevail with Christ to become a 
tributary to him, and to receive his kingdom by delegation from him. 

Ist. He gave him a prospect of “all the kingdoms of the world in a moment 
of time;” an airy representation of them, such as he thought most likely to 
strike the fancy, and seem a real prospect; and to humour the thing, he “ took 
him up” for this purpose “ into a high mountain ;” and because we next, after 
the temptation, find Christ on the other side Jordan, some think it probable 
that it was to the top of Pisgah that the devil took him, from whence Moses 
had a sight of Canaan. And that it was but a phantasm that the devil here 
presented our Saviour with, as the prince of the power of the air, is confirmed 
by that circumstance which Luke here takes notice of, that it was done “in a 
moment of time;’ whereas if a man take a prospect of but one country, he 
must do it successively, must turn himself round, and take a view first of one 
part, and then of another. Thus the deyil thought to impose upon our Saviour 
with a fallacy, a deceptio visus ; and by making him believe that he could shew 
him all the kingdoms of the vorld, would draw him into an opinion that he 
could give him all those kingdonis. 

2nd. He boldly alleged that these kingdoms were all delivered to him, that 
he had power to dispose of them, and all their glory, and to give it to whom- 
soever he would, ver. 6. Some think herein he pretended to be an angel of 
light; and that, as one of the angels that was set over the kingdoms, he had 
bought out, or fought out, all the rest, and so was intrusted with the disposal 
of them all, and in God’s name would give them him, knowing they were 
designed for him ; but clogged with this condition, that he should fall down and 
worship him; which a good angel would have been so far from demanding, that 
he would not have admitted it, no, not Bee shewing much greater things than 
these, as appears, Rev. xiv. 10; xxii. 9. ut I rather take it that he claimed 
this power as Satan, and as delivered to him, not by the Lord, but by the kings 
and people of these kingdoms, who gave their power and honour to the devil, 
Eph. ii. 2.. Hence he is ealled “the god of this world,” and “the prince of this 
world.” It was promised to the Son of God that he should have “the heathen 
for his inheritance,” Ps. ii.8. ‘Why,’ saith the devil, ‘the heathen are mine, 
are my subjects and votaries; but, however, they shall be thine; I will give 
them thee, upon condition that thou worship me for them, and say they are the 
rewards which I haye given thee, as others have done before thee, (os. ii. 12,) 
and consent to have and hold them by, from, and under me.’ , . 

3rd. He demanded of him homage and adoration: “If thou wilt worship me, 
all shall be thine,” ver.7. First. He would have him worship him himself ; 

erhaps he doth not mean so as never to worship God, but let him worship 
Rin in conjunction with God; for the devil knows if he can but once come in 
a partner, he shall soon be sole proprietor. Secondly. He would indent with 
him, that when, according to the promise made to him, he had got possession 
of the kingdoms of this world, he should make no alteration of religions in 
them, but permit and suffer the nations, as they had done hitherto, to sacrifice 
to devils, 1 Cor. x. 20; that he should still keep up demon-worship in the world; 
and let him take all the power and glory of the kingdoms, if he pleased. Let 
who will take the wealth and grandeur of this earth, Satan has all he would 
have, if he can but have men’s hearts, and affections, and adorations ; can but 
work in the children of disobedience, for then he effectually devours them. 

2. How our Lord Jesus triumphed over this temptation; he gave it a 

eremptory repulse, rejected it with abhorrence; ver. 8, “ Get thee behind me, 
Ratan ;’ I cannot bear the mention of it. What! worship the enemy of God, 
whom I came to serve? and of man, whom I cameto save? No; I will never 
do it. Such a temptation as this was not to be reasoned with, but immediately 
refused. It was presently knocked on the head with one word, “ It is written 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God;” and not only so, but him only, him and 
no other. And therefore Christ will not worship Satan; nor when he has the 
kingdoms of the world delivered to him by his Father, as he expects shortly to 
have, will he suffer any remains of the worship of the devil to continue in 
them. No, it shall be perfectly rooted out and abolished wherever his Gospel 
comes; he will make no composition with him. Polytheism and idolatry must 

o down, as Christ’s kingdom gete up; men must be “turned from the power of 
estan unto God;” from the worship of devils to the worship of the only living 
and true God; this is the great Divine law that Christ will re-ests lish among 
men, and by his holy religion reduce men to the obedience of, “that God only 
is to be served and worshipped,” and therefore whoever set up any creature as 
the object of religious worship, though it were a saint, or an angel, or the 
virgin Mary herself, they directly thwart Christ’s design, and relapse into 
heathenism, > 

Thirdly. He tempted him to be his own murderer, in a presumptuous confi- 
dence of his Father’s protection, such as he had no warrant for. Observe, 

1. What he designed in this temptation: “If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down,” ver. 4. lst. He would have him seek for a new proof of his 


iv. 5. In some of the best ancient copies this verse reads, “ And 
taking him up he showed unto him all the kingdoms of the world,” &e. 
In the Gospel of Matthew the order of the temptations is different, 
this display of the world’s kingdoms occupying the third place 
instead of the second. 

iv. 8. The Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. omit the words, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” which are also left out by some modern editors, 

iv. 9. For “apinnacle” we should read “the pinnacle ;’’ supposed 
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being the Son of God, as if that which kis Father had given him, by the voice 
from heaven and the descent of the Spirit upon him, were not sufficient ; which 
would have been a dishonour to God, as if he had not chosen the most proper 
way of giving him the assurance of it; and it would have argued a distrust of 
the Spirit’s dwelling in him, which was the great and most convincing proof to 
himself of his being the Son of God, Heb. i. 8,9. 2nd. He would have him seek 
a new method of proclaiming and publishing this to the world. The devil in 
effect suggests, that it was in an obscure corner that he was attested to be the 
Son of God—among a company of ordinary people, who attended John’s baptism, 
that his honours were proclaimed; but if he would now declare from “ the 
pinnacle of the temple,” among all the great people who attended the temple 
service, that he was the Son of God, and then, for proof of it, throw himself 
down unhurt, he would presently be received by every body as a messenger 
sent from heaven. Thus Satan would have him seek honours of his devising, 
in contempt of those which God had put on him, and manifest himself in the 
temple at Jerusalem; whereas God designed he should be more manifest among 
John’s penitents, to whom his doctrine would be more welcome than to the 

riests. 3rd. It is likely he had some hopes, that though he could not throw 
te down to do him the ae mischief, yet if he would but throw himself down, 
the fall might be his death, and then he should have got him finely out of the 


way. 
2. How he backed and enforced this temptation. He cig gre “It is 
written,” ver. 10. Christ had quoted Scripture against him, and he thought he 
would be quits with him, and would shew that he could quote Scripture as 
wellas he. It has been usual with heretics and seducers to pervert Scripture, 
and to press the sacred writings into the service of the worst of wickednesses. 
“He will give his angels charge over thee,” if thou be his Son, “and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up.” And, now he was upon the pinnacle of the 
temple, he might especially expect this ministration of angels; for, if he were 
the Son of God, the temple was the proper place for hin to be in, Lu. ii. 41; 
and if any place under the sun had a guard of angels constantly, it must needs 
be that, Ps. Ixviii. 17. It is true God has promised the protection of angels, to 
encourage us to trust him, not to tempt him; as far as the promise of God’s 
presence with us, so far the promise of the angels’ ministration gues, but no 
farther ; they shall keep thee when thou goest on the ground, where thy way 
lies, but not if thou wilt presume to fly in the air. 

3. How he was baffled and defeated in the temptation, ver. 12. Christ quoted 
Deu. vi. 16, where it is said, ‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God,” by 
desiring a sign for the proof of Divine revelation, when he has already given 
that which is sufficient; for so Israel did when they “tempted God in the 
wilderness,” saying, “ He gave us water out of the rock, but can he give flesh 
also?” This Christ would be eullty of, if he should say, ‘He did indeed 
prove me to be the Son of God, by sending the Spirit upon me, which is 
the greater; but can he also give his angels a ¢harge concerning me, which 
is the lesser?’ 

ILL. What was the result and issue of this combat, ver. 13. Our victorious 
piodoemar kept his ground, and came off a conqueror, not for himself only, but 
for us also. 

First. The devil emptied his quiver; he “ ended all the temptation ;” Christ 


gave him opportunity to say and do all he could against him; he let him try 
all his force, and yet defeated him. Did Christ suffer being tempted till all the 
temptation was ended; and must not we expect also to pass all our trials, to 
go through the hour of temptation assigned us? 

Secondly. He then quitted the field; “he departed from him;” he saw it 
was to no purpose to attack him; he had nothing in him for his fiery darts 
to fasten upon; he had no blind side, no weak or unguarded part in his 
wall, and therefore gave up the cause. Note, If we resist the devil, he will 
flee from us. 

Thirdly. Yet he continued his malice against him, and departed with a reso- 


lution to attack him again; he departed but “for a season,” axpe kacpov,— till 
a season ;’ or, till the season when he was again to be let loose upon him, not 
as a tempter, to draw him to sin, and so to strike at his head, which was what 
he now aimed at, and was wholly defeated in it; but as a persecutor, to brin 
him to suffer, by Judas and other the wicked instruments whom he employe 
and so to bruise his heel, which it was told him, Gen. iii. 15, he should have 
ower to do, and would do, though it would be the breaking of his own head. 
He departed now, till that season came which Christ calls the power of dark- 
ness, Lu. xxii. 53; and when the prince .of this world ona again come, 
Jno. xiv. 30. 
14 And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit 
into Galilee: and there went out a fame of him 
through all the region round about. 15 And he 
tanght in their synagogues, being glorified of all. 
16 And he came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up: and, as his custom was, he went into 
the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood up for 
to read. 17 And there was delivered unto him the 
book of the prophet Esaias. And when he had 
opened the book, he found the place where it was 
written, .18 The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, 19 To preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord. 20 And he closed the book, and he 
gave it again to the minister, and sat down. And 
the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were 


fastened on him. 21 And he began to say unto: 


to be an erection on one of the Temple buildings, a sort of turret 
overlooking the Kidron valley. Dr. Oosterzee says, “ Although, 
considered in itself, it might be very probable that the Lord should 
spend a single day really at Jerusalem during this period, yet it 
seems to us more probable that he did not corporeally quit the 
wilderness till the conflict was over. ‘To his inward consciousness, 
he undoubtedly seemed to stand upon the pinnacle; and with regard 
to the power of the Evil One to place him in spirit in a place so 
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them, This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears, 
22 And all bare him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth. 
And they said, Is not this Joseph’s son? 23 And 
he said unto them, Ye will surely say unto me thus 
proverb, Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we have 
heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy conn- 
try. 24 And he said, Verily I say unto you, No 
prophet is accepted in his own country. 25 But | 
‘tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel in 
the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three 
years and sixth months, when great famine was 
throughout all the land; 26 But unto none of 
them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of 
Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. 27 And 
many lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the 
prophet; and none of them was cleansed, saving Naa- 
man the Syrian. 28 And all they in the synagogue, 
when they heard these things, were filled with wrath, 
29 And rose up, and thrust him out of the city, and 
led him unto the brow of the hill whereon their city 
was built, that they might cast him down headlong. . 
30 But he passing through the midst of them went 
lis way, 


READING THE LAW.—MODERN JEWISH. 


After Christ had vanquished the evil ete! he made it appear how much 
he was under the influence of the good Spirit; and having defended himself 
against the devil’s assaults, he now begins to act offensively, and to make those 
attacks upon him by his preaching and miracles which he could not resist or 
repel. Observe, 

. What is here said in general of his preaching, and the entertainment it 
met with in Galilee, a remote part of the country, distant from Jerusalem. 
It was a part of Christ’s humiliation that he began his ministry there. But, 
Ist. Thither he came “in the power of the Spirit ;” the same Spirit that quali- 
fied him for the exercise of his prophetical office, strongly inclined him to it. 
He was not to wait for a call from men, for he had light and life in himself, 
2nd. There “he taught in their synagogues,” their places of public worship ; 
where they met, not, as in the temple, for ceremonial services, but for the 
moral acts of devotion—to read, und expound, and apply the Word, to pray 


|| and praise, and for church discipline. These came to be more frequented since 


the captivity, when the ceremonial worship was near expiring. 3rd. This he 
did so as that he gained a great reputation, “a fame of him went through all 
that region,” ver. 14; and it was a good fame, for, ver. 15, he was “ glorified 
of all:” every body admired him, and cried him up; they never heard such 
preaching in all their lives. Now at first he met with no contempt or contra- 
diction; all glorified him, and there were none as yet that vilified him. 

IL. Of his preaching at Nazareth, the city where he was brought up, and the 
entertainment it met with there. And here we are told how he preached 
there, and how he was persecuted. : 

First. How he preached there ; and in that observe, 1. The opportunity he 
had for it. “ Hecame to Nazareth,” when he had gained a reputation in other 
places, in hopes that thereby something at least of the contempt and prejudice 


different from that occupied by his body, we may here recall the 
words of Gregory: ‘It is no wonder if Christ permitted himself to 
be led about by the devil, by whose members he permitted himself 
to be crucified.’”” But surely Gregory understood the narrative in a 
literal sense, which has been the view of most expositors, except in 
reference to seeing the kingdoms of the world in a moment. ; 

iv. 16. from the expression, ‘‘as his custom was,’ Bengel and 
others infer that the Lord had been in the habit of reading in publia 
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with waich his countrymen would look upon him might be worn off. There | 
he took occasion to preach, Ist. In the synagogue, the proper place; where it 
fad Leen his custom to attend when he was a private person, ver. 16. We 
ough* to attend on the publie worship of God as we have opportunity. But 
now he was entered upon his ppelie ministry, there he preached. Where the 
multitudes of fish were, there this wise Fisherman would cast his net. 2nd. On 
the sabbath day, the proper time, which the pious Jews spent, not in a mere 
ceremonial rest from worldly labour, but in the duties of God’s worship, as 
ot old they frequented the schools of the prophets, on the new moons and the 
sabbaths. Nete, It is good to keep sabbaths in solemn assemblies. 

2. The call he had to it. Ist. He “stood up for to read.” They had in their 
synagogues seven readers every sabbath; the first a priest, the second a Levite, 
aud the other five Israelites of that synagogue. We often find Christ preach- 
ing in other synagogues, but never reading, but only in this synagogue at 
Nazareth, of which he nad Goen many years a member. Now he offered bis 
service, as he had perhaps often done; he read one of the lessons out of the 
prophets, Acts xiii: 13, 15. Note, Reading the Scriptures is very proper work 
to be done in religious assemblies ; and Christ himself did not think it any dis- 
— ment to him to be employed in it. 2nd. ‘* The book of the prophet Esaias 
was delivered to him,” either by the ruler of the synagogue, or by the minister 
mentioned ver. 20; so that he was no intruder, but duly authorized pro hac 
vice,—‘ on this occasion,’ The second lesson for that day being in the prophecy 
of Esaias, they gave him that volume to read in. 

3. The text he preached upon. He stood up to read, to teach us reverence 
in reading and hearing the Word of God. When Ezra opened the book of the 
law all the people stood up, Nek. viii. 5; so did Christ here, when he read in 
the book of the prophets. Now the book being delivered to him, Ist. He 
opened it. The books of the Old Testament were in a manner shut up until 
Christ opened them, Jsa@. xxix. 11. Worthy “is the Lamb that was slain to take 
the book and open the seals,” for he can open, not the book only, but the 
understanding. 2nd. He found the place that was appointed to be read that 
day in course, which he needed _not be directed to; he soon found it, and read 
it, and took it for his text. Now his text was taken out of Jsa. Ixi. 1, 2, 
which is here quoted at large, ver. 18,19. There was a providence in it, that 
that portion of Scripture should be read that day, which speaks so very plainl 
of the Messiah, that they might be left inexcusable who knew him not, thoug 
they heard the voices of the prephets read every sabbath day, which bare 
witness of him, Acts xiii. 27. 

This text gives a full account of Christ’s undertaking, and the work he came 
into the world to do. Observe, First. How he was qualified for the work; 
“the Spirit of the Lord is upon me;” all the gifts and graces of the Spirit 
were conferred upon him, not by measure, as upon other prophets, but without 
measure, Jno. iii. 34. He now came “in the power of the Spirit,” ver. 14. 

Secondly. How he was commissioned; “because he has anointed me,” and 
=sent me.” And this extraordinary qualification amounted to a commission ; 
his being anointed signifies both his being fitted for the undertaking and called 
to it. Those whom God appoints to any service he anoints for it; ‘because 
he hath sent me, he hath sent his Spirit along with me.’ 

Thirdly. What his work was. eé was qualified and commissioned, 

lst. To be a great prophet; be was anointed to preach, that is three times 
mentioned here, for that was the work he was now entering upon, Observe, 
First. To whom he was to preach: to the poor; to those that were poor in the 
world, whom the Jewish doctors disdained to undertake the teaching of, and 
spoke of with contempt; to those that were poor in spirit, to the meek and 
humble, and to those that are truly sorrowful for sin. To them the Gospel 
and the grace of it will be welcome, and they shall have it, Mat. xi. 5. 
Secondly. What he was to preach; in general, he must preach the Gospel. 
He is sent evayyedfacba,— to evangelize them 3’ not only to pare to them, 
but to make that preaching effectual; to bring it not only to their ears, but to 
their hearts, and deliver them into the mould of it. ‘Three things he is to 

reach: 1. “ Deliverance to the captives;” the Gospel is a proclamation of 
Risret like that to Israel in Egypt in Babylon. By the merit of Christ 
sinners may be loosed from the bonds of guilt, and by his Spirit and grace, 
from the bondage of corruption. It is a deliverance from the worst of thral- 
doms, which all those shall have the benefit of that are willing to make Christ 
their head, and are willing to be ruled by him. 2. “ Recovering of sight to the 
blind ;” he came, not only’ by the word of the Gospel to bring light to them 
that sat in the dark, but, by the power of his grace, to give sight to them, that 
were blind; not only the Gentile world, but every unregenerate soul, that is 
not only in bondage, but in blindness, like Samsonand Zedekiah. Christ came 
to tell us that he bas eyesalve for us, which we may have for the asking ; that 
if our prayer be, “Lord, that our eyes may be opened,” his answer shall be, 
“Receive your sight.” 3. “The acceptable year of the Lord,” ver. 19. He 
came to let the world know that the God whom they had offended was willing 
to be reconciled to them, and to accept of them upon new terms; that there 
was yet a way of making their services acceptable to him; that there is now a 
time of good will towards men. It alludes to the year of release, or that of 
jubilee, which was an acceptable year to servants, that were then set at liberty ; 
to debtors, against whom all actions then dro ped ; and to those who had mort- 
gaged their lands, for then they returned to them again. Christ came to sound 
the jubilee trumpet, and blessed were they that heard the joyful sound, 
Ps. \xxxix. 15; it was an accepted time, for it was a day of salvation. 

znd. Christ came to be a great physician; for he was sent to “ heal the broken- 
hearted,” to comfort and cure afflicted consciences, and to give peace to those 
that were troubled and humbled for sins, and under a dread of God’s wrath | 
against them for them; and to bring them to rest who were weary and heavy 
laden under the burthen of guilt an paling beni 

3rd. To be a great Redeemer ; he not only proclaims liberty to the captives, 
as Cyrus did to the Jews in Babylon,—whoever will, may go up; but he sets at 
liberty them that are braised, he doth by his Spirit incline and enable them to 
make use of the liberty granted, as then none did but those whose spirits God 
stirred up, Ezr.i. 5. He came in God’s name to discharge poor sinners, that 
were debtors and prisoners to Divine justice; the prophets could but proclaim 
liberty, but Christ, as one having authority, as one that had power on earth to 
forgive sins, came to set at liberty; and therefore this clause is added here; 
and Dr. Lighttsot thinks, that according to a liberty the Jews allowed their | 
readers, to compare scripture with scripture in their reading, for the explica- 
tion of the text, Christ added it from Isa. lviii. 6, where it is made the duty of 
the acceptable year to let the oppressed go free, where the phrase the Seventy 
use is the same with this here. 

4. Here is Christ’s application of this text to himself, ver. 21; when he had 
read it, he “rolled up the book,” and gave it again to the minister or clerk 
that attended, and sat down, according to the custom of the Jewish teachers; 
he “sat daily in the temple teaching,” Mat. xxvi, 55. Now he began his dis- 
course thus, “ This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” ‘his, which 
Isaiah wrote by way of prophecy, I have now read to you by way of history.’ 
It now began to be fulfilled in Christ’s entrance upon his public ministry ; now, 
fn the report they 
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his preaching to them in their own synagogue. It is most probable Christ went 
on, and shewed particularly how this scripture was fulfilled in the doctrine he 
ae concerning the kingdom of heaven at hand, that that was preachin 
iberty, and sight, and healing, and all the blessings of the acceptable year ue 
the Lord. Many other gracious words proceeded out of his mouth, viol: these 
were but the beginning of ; for Christ often preached long sermons which we 
have. but a short account of. This was enough to introduce a great deal 
: This day is this scripture fulfilled.” Note, Ist. All the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament that were to be fulfilled in the Messiah, had their full accomplish- 
ment in the Lord Jesus, which abundantly proves that this was “he thaé 
should come.” 2nd. In the providences of God it is fit to observe the fulfilling 
of the Scriptures. The works of God are not only the accomplishment of his 
secret word, but of his word revealed; and it will help us to understand 
eter gt Scriptures and the providences of God to compare them one with 
another. 

5. Here is the attention and admiration of the auditors. 

Ist. Their attention, ver. 20: ‘the eyes of all them that were in the syna- 
gogue,,and probably there were a great many, “were fastened on him,” big 
with expectation what he would say, having heard so much of late concerning 
him. ote, It is good, in hearing the Word, to keep the eye fixed upon the 
minister by whom God is speaking to us; for as the eye affects the heart, so 
usually the heart follows the eye, and is wandering or fixed as thatis. Or 
rather, let us learn hence to keep the eye fixed upon Christ speaking to us in 
and by the minister. ‘ What satth my Lord unto his servant ?’ 

2nd. Their admiration, ver. 22: they “all bare him witness” that he spoke 
admirably well, and to the purpose; they all commended him, and “ wondered 
at the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth;” and yet, as appears 
by what follows, they did not believe in him. Note, It is possible that those 
who are admirers of good ministers and good preaching may yet be themselves 
no true Christians. Observe, First. What it was they admired: “ the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his mouth;” the words of grace; good words 
and spoken in a winning, melting way. Note, Christ’s words are words of 

race; for, grace being poured into his lips, Ps. xlv. 2, words of grace poured 
from them; and these words of grace are to be wondered at. Christ’s name 
wisi wonderful, and in nothing was he more so than in his grace, in the words 
of his grace, and the power that went along with those words. We may well 
wonder that he should speak such words of grace to such graceless wretches 
as we are. Secondly. What it was that increased their wonder; and that was 
the consideration of his original; they said, “Is not this Joseph’s son?” and 
therefore his extraction mean, and his education mean. Some from this sug- 
zestion took occasion perhaps so much the more to admire his gracious words 
concluding he must needs be taught of God, for they knew no one else had 
taught him; while others, perhaps, with this consideration corrected their 
wonder at his gracious words, and concluded there could be nothing really 
admirable in them, whatever appeared, because he was the son of Joseph, 
Can any thing great, or worthy our regard, come from one so mean? 

6. Christ’s anticipating an objection, which he knew to be in the minds of 
many of his hearers. Observe, 

Ist. What the objection was, ver. 33: “ Ye will surely say to me, Physician, 
heal thyself ;” that is, ‘Because ye know that I am the son of Joseph, your 
neighbour, you wili expect that I should work miracles among you, as I have 
done in other places;’ as one would expect that a physician, if he be able, 
should heal not only himself, but those of his own family and fraternity. Most 
of Christ’s miracles were cures. ‘Now why should not the sick in thine own city 
be healed, as well as those in other cities?” They were designed to cure people 
of their unbelief. ‘Now why should not the disease of unbelief, if it be indeed 
a disease, be cured in those of thine own city, as well as in those of others ?” 
““Whatsoever we have heard done in Capernaum,” that has been so much 
talked of, “do here also in thine own country.” They were pleased with 
Christ’s gracious words, only because they hoped they were but the introduc- 
tion to some wondrous works of his; they wanted to have their lame, and 
blind, and sick, and lepers healed and helped, that the charge of their town 
might be eased; and that was the chief thing they looked at; they thought 
their own town as worthy to be the stage of miracles as any others ; and why 
should not he rather draw company to that than to any other? and why should 
not his neighbours and acquaintance have the benefit of his preaching and 
miracles rather than any other? 

2nd. How he answers this objection against the course he took. 

First. By a plain and positive reason, why he would not make Nazareth his 
head-quarters, ver. 24; because it generally holds true, “that no prophet is 
accepted in his own country;” at least not so well, nor with such probability 
of doing good, as in some other country; experience seals to this. When 
prophets five been sent with messages and miracles of mercy, few of their own 
countrymen, that have known their extraction and education, have been fit 
to receive them; so Dr. Hammond. Familiarity breeds contempt; and we are 
apt to think meanly of those whose conversation we have been accustomed to ; 
and they will scarcely be duly honoured as prophets who were well known 
when they were in the rank of private men; that is most esteemed that is far 
fetched and dear bought, above what is homebred, though really more excel- 
lent. This ariseth likewise from the envy which neighbours commonly have 
towards one another, so that they cannot endure to see him their superior 
whom a while ago they took to be every way their inferior. For this reason 
Christ declined working miracles or doing any thing extraordinary at Nazareth, 
because of the rooted prejudices they bad against ‘ae there. 

Secondly. By pertinent examples of two of the most famous prophets of «he 
Old Testament, who chose to dispense their favours enone foreigners rather 
than among their own countrymen, and that, no doubt, by Divine direction. 

lst. Elijah maintained a widow of Sarepta, a city of Sidon, one that was a 
stranger to the commonwealth of Israel, when there was a famine in the land, 
ver. 25, 26. The story we have, 1 Kin. xvii. 9; it is said here, that the heaven 
was shut up three years and six months; whereas it is said, 1 Ain. xviii. 1, that 
in the third year Elijah shewed himself to Ahab, and there was rain; but that 
was not the third year of the drought, but the third year of Elijah’s sojourning 
with the widow of Sarepta. As G d would hereby shew himself a ** Father 
of the fatherless and a judge of the widows,” so he would shew that he was 
rich in mercy to all, even to the Gentiles. 

2nd. Elisha cleansed Naaman the Syrian of his leprosy, though he was a 
Syrian, and not only a foreigner, but an enemy to Israel, ver. 27: “ Many lepers 
were in Israel in the days of Eliseus,” four particularly, that brought the news 
of the Syrians raising the siege of Samaria with precipitation, and leaving 
the plunder of their tents to enrich Samaria, when Elisha was himself in 
the besieged city, and this was the accomplishment of his prophecy too: see 
2 Kin. vii. 1,3, &c. And yet we do not find that Elisha cleansed them, no, not 
for a reward of their service, and the good tidings they brought; but ouly thie 
Syrian; for none but he had faith to apply himself to the prophet for a cure. 
Christ himself often met with greater faith among Gentiles than in Israel. 
And here he mentions both these instances, to shew that he did not dispense 


heard of his preaching and miracles in other places; now, in| the favour of his miracles by private respects, but according to God’s wise 


. 


before his baptism, and while still a youth at Nazareth. Alford says, 
«it is doubtful whether the Rabbinical cycle of Sabbath readings, 
-or lessons from the law and prophets, were as yet in use; but some 
regular plan was adopted, and according to that plan, after the 
reading of the law, which always preceded, the portion from the 
aa came to be read, which for that Sabbath fell in the prophet 

ry bs 

iv. 20. Our Lord stood up to read, but sat down in order to 


expound the Scripture, such being the ordinary postures on those 
occasions, “The minister” was the offivial whose duty it was to take 
charge of the sacred books, to remove them from the chest, and to 
return them when done-with. 

iv. 23. It is apparent from this reference to previous miracles at 
Capernaum, that these events occurred some time after the temptation, 

iv. 26. The place here called Sarepta is called Zarephath in 
1 Kings xvii. 9. it was between I'yre and Sidon, as Josephus says. 
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appcintment; and the people of Israel might as justly have said to Elijah or 
Elisha, as the Nazarenes to Christ, “ Physician, heal thyself.” Nay, Christ 
wrought his miracles, though not umong his townsmen, yet among Israelites ; 
whereas these great prophets wrought theirs among Gentiles. ‘The examples 
of the saints, though they will not make a bad action good, yet will help to free 
a good action from the blame of exceptious people. 

Secondly. How he was persecuted at Nazareth. t ; 

1. That which provoked them was his taking notice of the favour which 
God, by Elijah and Elisha, shewed to the Gentiles; “ when they heard these 
things, they were filled with wrath,” ver. 28; they were all so; a great change 
since ver. 22, when they “‘ wondered at the gracious words that proceeded out 
of his mouth:” thus uncertain are the opinions and affectious of the multi- 
tude, and so very fickle. If they had mixed faith with those gracious words 
of Christ which they wondered at, they would have been awakened, by these | 
latter words of his, to take heed of sinning away their opportunities; but 
those only pleased the ear, and went no farther; and therefore these grated 
on the ear, and irritated their corruptions. They were angry that he should | 
compare himself, whom they knew to be the son of Joseph, with those great 

rophets, and compare them with the men of that corrupt age when all had | 
lowed the knee to Baal. But that which especially exasperated them was, 
that he intimated some kindness God had in reserve for the Gentiles, which 
the Jews could by no means bear the thoughts of, Acts xxii. 21. Their pious 
ancestors pleased themselves with the hopes of adding of the Gentiles to | 
the church; witness many of David’s Psalms, and Isaiah’s prophecies. But | 
this degenerate race, when they had forfeited the covenant themselves, hated 
to think that any others should be taken in. 

2. They were provoked to that degree that they made an attempt upon his 
life. This was a severe trial, now at his setting out, but a specimen of the 
usage he met with, when he came to his own and they received him not. Ist. 
They rose up in a tumultuous manner against him; interrupted him in his 
discourse, and themselves in their devotions, for they could not stay till their 
synagogue worship was over. 2nd. They “thrust him out of the city,” as one 
not worthy to have a residence among them, though there he had had a settie- 
ment so long; they thrust from them the Saviour and the salvation, as if he had 
been the offscouring of all things. How justly might he have called for fire 
from heaven upon hems but this was the day of his patience. 3rd. They “led 
him unto the brow of the hill,” with a purpose to “throw him down headlong,” 
as one not fit to live. Though they knew how inoffensively he had for so many 
years lived among them, how shining his conversation had been; though they 

ad heard such a fame of him, and had but just now themselves admired his 
gracious words; though in justice he ought to have been allowed a fair hearing, 
and liberty to explain himself, yet they hurried him away ina popular fury, 
or frenzy rather, to put him to death in a most barbarous manner. Sometimes 
they were ready to stone him for the good works he did, Jno. x. 32; here, for 
not doing the good works they expected from him: to such a height of 
wickedness was violence sprung up. 

3. Yet he escaped, because his hour was not yet come: “he passed through 
fie midst of them” unhurt ; either he blinded their eyes, as the Sodomites and 
Syrians were, or he bound their hands, or filled them with confusion, so that 
they could not do what they designed; for his work was not done, it was but 
iust begun; his hour was not yet come; when it was come he freely surrendered 
himself. They drove him from them, and he went his way. He would have 
gathered Nazureth, but they would not; and therefore their house is left to 
them desolate. This added to the reproach of his being Jesus of Nazareth, | 
that not only it was a place whence no good thing was expected, but that it 
was such a wicked, rude place, and so unkind to him; yet there was a provi- 
dence in it, tliat he should not be much respected by the men of Nazareth, for 
that would have looked like a collusion between him and his old acquaintance 3 
but now, though they received him not, there were those that did. 


31 And came down to Capernaum, a city of; 
Galilee, and taught them on the sabbath days. 32 
And they were astonished at his doctrine: for his 
word was with power. 33 And in the synagogue 
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there was a man, which had a spirit of an unclean 
devil, and eried out with aloud voice, 34 Saying, 
Let us alone; what have we to do with thee, thou 
"esus of Nazareth? art thou come to destroy us? 
T know thee who thou art; the Holy-One of God. 
35 And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, 
and come out of him. And when the devil had 
thrown him in the midst, he came out of him, and 
hurt him not. 386 And they were all amazed, and 
spake among themselves, saying, What a word ‘is 
this! for with authority and power he commandeth 
the unclean spirits, and they come out. 37 And 
the fame of him went out into every place of the 
country round about. 38 And he arose out of the 
synagogue, and entered into Simon’s house. And 
Simon’s wife’s mother was taken with a great fever ; 
and they besought him for her. 39 And he stood 
over her, and rebuked the fever ; and it left her: and 
immediately she arose and ministered unto them. 40 
Now when the sun was setting, all they that had any 
:ck with divers diseases brought them unto him; 
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and he laid his hands on every one of them, and 
healed them. 41 And devils also came ont of many, 
crying out, and saying, Thou art Christ the Son of 


God. And he rebuking them suffered them not to 
speak: for they knew that he was Christ. 42 And 
when it was day, he departed and went into a desert 
place: and the people sought him, and came ur to 
him, and stayed him, that he should not depart fiom 
them. 43 And he said unto them, I must preach 
the kingdom of God to other cities also: for there- 
fore am I sent. 44 And he preached in the 


synagogues of Galilee. 


When Christ was expelled Nazareth, he came to Capernaum, another city 
of Galilee. The account we have in these verses, of his preaching and miracles 
there, we had before, Mar. i. 21, &ce. Observe, 

I. His preaching. He “taught them on the sabbath days,” ver. 31. In 
hearing the word preached, as an ordinance of God, we worship God, and it is 
a proper work for sabbath days. Christ’s preaching much affected people 
ver. 31; they were “astonished at his doctrine;” there was weight in every word 
he said, and admirable discoveries were made to them by it; the doctrine itself 
was astonishing, and not only as it came from one that had not hada liberal 
education ; “his word was with power,” there was a commanding force in it, 
and a working power went along with it to the consciences of men. The 
doctrine Paul preached hereby proved itself to be of God, that it came “in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 

flis miracles. Of these we have here, 

First. Two particularly instanced in, shewing Christ to be, 

1. A controller and conqueror of Satan in the world of mankind, and in the 
souls of people, by his power to cast them out of the bodies of those he had 
taken possession of; for “for this purpose was he manifested, that he might 
destroy the works of the devil.” Observe, Ist. The devil is an unclean spirit. 
his nature directly contrary to that of the pure and holy God, and degenerate 
from what it was at first. 2nd. This unclean spirit works in the children of 
men, in the souls of many, as then in men’s bodies. 3rd. It is possible that 
those who are very much under the power and working of Satan may yet be 
found in the synagogue, among the worshippers of God. 4th. Even the devils 
know and believe that Jesus Christ is the Holy One of God, is sent of Ged 
and is a holy one. 5th. They believe and tremble; this unclean spirit “ erie 
out with a loud voice,” under a “certain fearful looking for of judgment,” and 
apprehensive that Christ was now come to destroy him. Unclean spirits are 
subject to continual frights. 6th. The devils have “nothing to do with Jesus 
Christ,” nor desire to have any thing to do with him, for he took not on him the 
nature of angels. 7th. Christ has the devil under check ; “ he rebuked him, 
saying, Hold thy peace ;” and this word he spake “ with power,” guw6nr,—* be 
muzzled ;’ Christ did not only enjoin him silence, but stopped his mouth, and 
forced him to be silent against his will. 8th. In the breaking of Satan’s power, 
both the enemy that is conquered shews his malice, and Christ the conqueror 
shews his overruling grace. Here, First. The devil shewed what he would 
have done, when he “threw the man in the midst” witirforce and fury, as if 
he would have dashed him to pieces. But, Secondly. Christ shewed what 
a power he had over him, in that he not only forced him to leave him, but 


‘1 to leave him without so much as hurting him, without giving him a parting 


blow, a parting gripe. Whom Satan cannot destroy, he will do all the hurt he 
can to; but this is a comfort, he can harm them no farther than Christ permits; 
nay, he shall not do them any real harm. “He came out, and hurt him not;” that 
is, the poor man was perfectly well in an instant, though the devil left him with 
so much rage, that all that were present thought he had torn him to pieces.. 
9th. Christ’s power over devils was universally acknowledged and adored, 
ver. 36. No one doubted of the miracle; it was evident beyond contradiction ; 
nor was any thing suggested to diminish the glory of it, for they were “all 
amazed, saying, What a word is this!” ‘They that pretended to cast out devils 
did it with abundance of charms and spells, to pacify the devil, and lull him 
asleep as it were; but Christ commanded them “ with authority and power,” 
which they could not gainsay or resist ; even the “prince of the power of the 
air” is his vassal, and trembles before him. 10th. This, as much as any thing, 
gained Christ a reputation, and spread his fame. This instance of his power, 
which many now-a-days make light, of, was then, by them that were eye~ 
witnesses of it—and those no fools neither, but men of penetration—magnified, 
and was looked upon as greatly magnifying him, ver. 37; upon the account 
of this, “the fame of him went out” more than ever, “into every place of the 
country round about.” Our Lord Jesus, when be set out at first in his publie 
ministry, was mightily talked of, more than afterwards, when people's admira- 
tion wore off with the novelty ofthe thing. 

2. Christ shewed himself to be a healer of diseases. In the former he struck 
at the root of man’s misery, which was Satan’s enmity, the origin of all the mis- 
chief ; in this he strikes at one of the most spreading branches of it, one of the 
most common calamities of human life, and that is bodily diseases, which came 
in with sin, are the most common and sensible corrections for it in this lif 
and contribute as much as any thing towards the making our few days full o! 
trouble. These our Lord Jesus came to take away the sting of; and as an 
indication of that intention, when he was on earth, chose to confirm his doctrine 
by such miracles mostly as took away the diseases themselves. Of all bodily 
diseases none more common or fatal to grown people than fevers: these come 
suddenly, and suddenly cut off the number of men’s months in the midst; are 
sometimes epidemical, and slay their thousands in a little time. Now here we 
have Christ’s curing of a fever with a word’s speaking. The place was in 
Simon’s house; his patient was Simon’s wife’s mother, ver. 38, 39. Observe, 
ist. Christ is a guest that will pay well for his entertainment; those that bid 
him welcome into their hearts and houses shall be no losers by him; he comes 
with healing. 2nd. Even families that Christ visits, yet may be visited with 
sickness; houses that are blessed with his distinguishing favours, yet are liable 
to the common calamities of this life. Simon’s wife’s mother was ill of a fever; 
“Lord, behold she whom thou lovest is sick!” 3rd. Even good people may 
sometimes be exercised with the sharpest afflictions, more grievous than 
uthers ; she was “taken with a great fever,” very acute, and high threatening 
nerhaps it seized her head, and made her delirious ; the most gentle fevers may 


For Sidon in the text some copies read Sidonia, which form of the 
word indicates the region in which Sidon stood. 

iv. 29. Dean Stanley says, “ Most readers probably from these 
words imagine a town built on the summit of a mountain, from 
which summit the intended precipitation was to take place. This 
is not the situation of Nazareth, yet its position is still in accord- 
ance with the narrative. It is built ‘upon,’ that is, on the side of 
‘@ mountain,’ but the ‘brow’ is not beneath but over the town; 
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and such a cliff as is here implied is to be found, as all modern 
travellers describe, in the abrupt face of the limestone rock, about 
thirty or forty feet high, overhanging the Maronite convent at the ~ 
south-west corner of the town.” The traditional “ mount of pre- 
cipitation ’ is two or three miles distant, and has no claim to notice. 
iv. 31. Nazareth occupied a much more elevated position than 
Capernaum, the one being among the hills, ani the other on the 
shore of Gennesarct. ; 
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by degrees prove dangerons; but this was at first a great fever. 4th. No age 
can exempt from diseases. It is likely Peter’s mother in law was in years, and 
atinafever. 5th. When our relations are sick, we ought to apply ourselves 

Christ by faith and prayer on their account. “They besought him for her ;” 

xd there is a particular promise, that the prayer of faith shall benefit the 
peck. 6th. Christ has a tender concern for his people when they are in sickness 
aud distress ; he “stood over her,” as one concerned for her, and compassion- 
ating her ease. 7th. Christ had, and still has, a sovereign power over bodily 
diseases; he “rebuked the fever,’ and with a word’s speaking commanded 
it away, and “it left her.” He saith to diseases, ‘Go,’ and they go; ‘ Come,’ 
and they come; and can still rebuke fevers, even great fevers. 8th. ‘This 
yroves Christ’s cures to be miraculous, that they were done in an instant; 
‘immediately she arose.” 9th. Where Christ gives a new life, in recovery 
from sickness, he designs and expects that it should be a new life indeed, spent 
more than ever in his service, to his glory. If distempers be rebuked, and we 
arise from a bed of sickness. we must set ourselves to minister to Jesus Christ. 
10th. Those that minister tu Christ, must be ready to minister to all that are 
nis, for his sake. She “ministered to them,” not only to him that had cured 
her, but to them that had “besought him for her;” we must study to be 
grateful to them that have prayed for us. 

Secondly. A general account given, by wholesale, of many other miracles 
of the same kind, which Christ did. 

1. He “cured many that were diseased,” even all, without exception, that 
made their application to him, ver. 40; it was ‘when the sun was setting,” 
ver. 40, in the evening of that sabbath day which he had spent in the synagogue. 
Note, Tt is good to do a full sabbath day’s work, to abound in the work of the 
day, in some good work or other, even till sunset; as those that call the sab- 
bath and the business of it a delight. Observe, He cured “all that were sick,” 
poor as well as rich, and though they were sick of divers diseases; so that 
there was no room to suspect that he had only a specific for some one disease ; 
he had a remedy for every malady. The sign he used in healing was, laying his 
hands on the sick, not lifting up his hands for them; for he healed as having 
authority, he healed by his own power; and thus he would put honour upon 
that sign which was afterwards used in conferring the Holy Ghost. 

2. He cast the devil out of many that were possessed, ver. 41. Confessions 
were extorted from the demoniacs; they said, “Thou art Christ the Son 
of God!” but they said it erying with rage and indignation ; it was a confession 
upon the rack, and therefore was not admitted in evidence ; Christ “rebuked 
them,” and did not “suffer them to say that they knew him to be the Christ,” 
that it might appear beyond all contradiction that he had obtained a conquest 
over them, and not a compact with them. 

Ill. Here is his Seeowl from Capernaum, ver. 42, 43. 

First. He retired for a while into a place of solitude. It was but a little while 
that he allowed himself for sleep; not only because a little served him bat 
because he was content with a little, and never indulged himself in case; but 
“when it was day, he went into a desert place,” not to live constantly like an 
hermit, but to be sometimes alone with God, as even those should be, and con- 
trive to be, that are most engaged in public work, or else their work will go on 
but poorly, and they will find themselves never less alone than when thus alone. 

Secondly. He returned again to the places of concourse, and to the work he 
had to do there. Though a desert place may be a convenient retreat, yet it is 
not a convenient residence, because we were not sent into this world to live 
to ourselves; no, not to the best part of ourselves only, but to glorify God, 
and do good in our generation. ~* 

1. He was extremely courted to Capernaum again. ‘The people were mighty 
fond of him; I doubt more because he had healed their sick than because he had 
preached repentance to them; they sought him— inquired which way he went, 
and though it was in a desert place, they came unto him, —a desert is no desert 
if we be with Christ there,—and they stayed him, that he should not depart 
from them; so that if he would go, it should not be for want of invitation. His 
old neighbours at Nazareth had driven him from them, but his new acquaint- 
ance at Capernaum were very importunate for his continuance with them. 
Note, It ought not to discourage the ministers of Christ that some reject them, 
for they will meet with others that will welcome them and their message. 

2. He chose rather to diffuse the light of his Gospel to many places than to 
fix it to oae, that no one might pretend to be a mother church to the rest. 
Though he was welcome at Capernaum, and had done abundance of good there, 
yet he is “sent to preach the Gospel to other cities also ;” and Capernaum must 
not insist upon his stay there. They that enjoy the benefit of the Gospel must 
oe willing that others also should share in that benefit, and not covet the 
monopoly of it. And those ministers who are not driven from one place, ma 

et be drawn to another, A eg prospect of greater usefulness. Christ, though 
he preached not in vain in the synagogue at Capernaum, yet would not be tied 
to that, but “ preached in the synagogues of Galilee,” ver. 44: Bonum est sui 
difusieurn! What is good is self-diffusive.’ It is well for us that our Lord 
Jesus has not tied himself to vi one place or people; but wherever two or 
three are gathered in his name, he will be in the midst of them; and even in 
Galilee of the Gentiles, his special presence is in the Christian synagogues. 


CHAPTER VY. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ's preaching to the people out of Peter’s ship, for want 
of a better pulpit, ver. 1—3. II. The recompence he made to Peter for the loan of his 
boat, in a miraculous draught of fishes; by which he intimated to him and his partners 
his design to make them, as apostles, fishers of men, ver.4—11. III, His cleansing 
the leper, ver. 12—15. IV. A short account of his private devotion and public minis- 
try, ver. 16,17. V. His cure of the man sick of the palsy, ver. 1S—26. VI. His calling 
Levi the publican, and conversing with publicans on that occasion, ver, 27—32. 
VII. His justifying his disciples in not fasting so frequently as the disciples of John 
and the Pharisees did, ver. 33—39. 


ND it came.to pass, that, 
as the people pressed upon 
him to hear the word of God, 
he stood by the lake of Gen- 
nesaret, 2 And saw two 
ships standing by the lake: 
but the fishermen were gone 
out of them, and were wash- 
ing their nets. 3 And he 
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‘entered into one of the ships, which was Simon’s, 
and prayed him that he would thrust out a little 
from the land. And he sat down, and taught the 
‘people out of the ship. 4 Now when he had left 
speaking, he said unto Simon, Launch out into the 
deep,and let down your nets for a draught. 5 And 
‘Simon answering said unto him, Master, we have 
toiled all the night, and have taken nothing: never- 
theless at thy word I will let down the net. 6 And 
when they had this done, they inclosed a great mul- 
titude of fishes: and their net brake. 7 And they 
beckoned unto their partners, which were in the 
other ship, that they should come and help them. 
And they came, and filled both the ships, so that they 
began to sink. 8 When Simon Peter saw it, he fell 
down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me; for 
Tam asinful man, O Lord. 9 For he was astonished, 
and all that were with him, at the draught of the 
fishes which they had taken: 10 And so was also 
James, and John, the sons of Zebedee, which were 
partners with Simon. And Jesus said unto Simon, 
Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men. 
| i1 And when they had brought their ships to land, 
| they forsook all, and followed him. 


| 


_ This passage of story fell, in order of time, before the two miracles we had 
in the close of the foregoing chapter, and is the same with that which was 
more briefly related by Matthew and Mark, of Christ’s calling Peter an4 
Andrew to be fishers of men, Mat. iv. 18, and Mar. i. \6. They naa not retated 
this. miraculous draught of fishes at that time, having only in view the calling 
of his disciples; but Luke gives us that story, as one of the many signs which 
Jesus did in the presence of his disciples, which had not been written in the 
foregoing books, Jno. xx. 30,31. Observe here, 

Ll. What vast crowds attended Christ's preaching ; “the people pressed npon 
him to hear the Word of God,” ver. 1, insomuch that no eS. would contain 
them, but he was forced to draw them out to the strand, that they might be 
minded of the promise made to Abraham, that his seed should be “as the sand 
upon the sea shore,” Gen. xxii. 17; and yet of them but “a remnant shall be 
saved,” Rom. ix. 27. The people ‘ flocked about him,’ so the word signifies ; they 
shewed respect to his preaching, though sot without some rudeness to his 
person, which was very excusable, for they “ pressed upon him.” Some would 
reckon this a diminution to him, to be thus cried up by the vulgar, when none 
of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him; but he reckoned it an honour 
to him, for their souls were as precious as the souls of the grandees; and it is 
his aim to bring not so much the mighty as the many sons to God; and it was 
foretold concerning him, that “to him should the gathering of the people be.” 
Christ was a popular preacher, and though he was able at twelve to dispute 
with the doctors, yet he chose at thirty te preach to the capacity of the vulgar. 
See how the people relished good preaching, though under all external disad- 
yantages ; they pressed to “hear the Word of God;” they could perceive it to 
be the Word of God by the Divine power and evidence that went along with 
it, and therefore they coveted to hear it. 

Il. What poor conveniences Christ had for preaching ; “he stood by the lake 
of Gennesaret,” ver. 1, upon the level with the crowd, so that they could not 
see him, or hear him; he was lost among them; and every one striving to get 
near him, he was crowded, and in danger of being crowded into the water. 
What must he do? It doth not appear that his hearers had any contrivance 
to give him advantage ; but “there were two ships,” or fisher-boats, brought to 
shore; one belonged to Simon and Andrew, the other to Zebedee and his sons, 
ver.2. At first Christ saw Peter and Andrew fishing at some distance, sc 
Matthew tells us, Mat. iv.18; but he waited until they came to land, and until 
the fishermen, that is the servants, were gone out of them, having washed their 
nets and thrown them by for that time; so Christ entered into that ship that 
belonged to Simon, and begged of him that he would lend it him for a pulpit; 
and though he might have commanded him, yet, for love’s sake, he rather 
“prayed him that he would thrust out a little from the land,” which would be 
the worse for his being heard; but Christ would have it so, that he might the 
better be seen; and it is his being lifted up that draws mento him. Wisdom 
cries in the top of high places, Pr. viii. 2. Tt intimates that Christ had a strong 
voice,— strong indeed, for he made the dead to hear it,—and that he did not 
desire to favour himself. There “he sat down, and taught the people” the 
good knowledge of the Lord. 

Lil. hat a particular acquaintance Christ hereupon fell into with these 
fishermen. ‘They had had some conversation with him before, which began at 
John’s baptism, Jno. i. 40, 41; they were with him at Cana of Galilee, Jno. ii. 23 
and in Judwa, Jno. iv. 2; but as yet they were not called to attend him con- 
stantly, and therefore here we have them at their calling ; and now it was that 
they were called into a more intimate fellowship with Christ. 

First. When Christ had done preaching, he ordered Peter to apply himself to 
the business of his calling again: “‘ Launch out into the deep, and let down your 
nets,” ver. 4. It was not the sabbath day; and therefore,as soon as the lecture 
was over, heset them to work. Time spent on week days in the public exercises 
of religion may be but little hindrance to us in time, and a great furtherance 
to us in temper of mind in our worldly business. With what cheerfulness ma 
we go about the duties of our calling, when we have been in the mount wit 
God, and from thence fetch a double blessing into our worldly employments, 


y. 1. It has been questioned whether the occurrence recorded in 
the first eleven verses of this chapter is the same as that in Matt. iv. 
18—22, Mark i. 16—20, or whether it is different and subsequent. 
The question is not easily settled, and the names of eminent critics 
appear on both sides. 

y. 2. The washing of the nets after the fishermen had come 
ashore from their toi) is one of those minute incidents which reveal 
the accuracy of the record. The boats were “standing,” or, as we 


should say, lying close in shore, and had apparently been anchored» 
or otherwise made fast. 

v. 5. From this verse we infer that it was morning, According 
to a common custom fishing operations had been carried on at night. 
«There are certain kinds of fishing always carried on at night,” Dr, 
Thomson says. ‘It is a beautiful sight. With blazing torch, the 
boat glides over the flashing sea, and the 1nen stand gazing keenly 
into it until their prey is sighted, when, quick as lightning, they 
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and thus have them sanctified to wu 
and duty so to manage our religio 
worldly bpsitiess) and so to manage our W 
0 religious exercises. mt Fy Ped 
“qsegondlgaPeter having attended upon Christ in his prengping, christ will 
accompany him in his fishing; he stayed with Christ ES the ip Et now 
Christ will launch out with him into the deep. Note, oat hat wi e con- 
stant followers of Christ shall have him a constant guide to i the; t inte th 

Thirdly. Christ orders Peter and his ship's crew to " cas their netoate . 
sea,” which they do in obedience to him, though they had been hard at it a 
night, and had caught nothing, ver. 4, 5. We may chan Oh aes i‘ ede 

1. How melancholy their business had now been: aster, ved mee ye 
all the night,” when we should have been asleep in our beds, “ an is akon 
nothing,” but have had our labour for our pains. One would have t pus ¥ Ne 
should have excused them from hearing the sermon; but such a love had they 
tothe Word of God, that it was more refreshing and reviving to them, after a 
wearisome night, than Pe softest. slumbers. But they mention it to Christ 

/ ids o a fishing again. E 
wee bids See Calais ied much more toilsome than others, and more 
perilous ; yet Providence has so ordered it, for the common good, apt 
is no useful calling so discouraging but some or other have a genius for it. 
Those that follow their business, and get abundance by it with a great deal 
of ease, should think with compassion of those who cannot follow theirs 
but with a great fatigue, and hardly get a bare livelihood, by it. When we 
have rested all night, let us not forget those who have “toiled all night, 
as Jacob when he kept Laban’s sheep. 2nd. Be the calling never so labori- 
ous, it is good to see people diligent in it, and make the best of it. These 
fishermen that were thus industrious Christ singled out for his favourites ; 
they were fit to be preferred, as good soldiers. of Jesus haga eh had thus 
learned to endure hardness. 3rd. Eyen those that are most iligent in their 
business yet often meet with disappointments; they that “toiled all night yet 
caught nothing ;” for the race is not always to the swift. God will have us to 
be diligent, purely in duty to his command, and dependence upon his goodness, 
rather than with an assurance of worldly success: we must do our duty, and 
then leave the event to God. 4th. When we are tired with our worldly busi- 
ness, and crossed in our worldly affairs, we are welcome to come to Christ and 
spread our case before him, who will take cognizance of it. | of 

2. How ready their obedience was to the command of Christ ; “ nevertheless 
at thy word I will let down the net.” Ist. Though they had toiled all night, 
yet if Christ bid them, they will renew their toil, for they know that they that 
wait on him shall renew their strength, as work is renewed upon their hands; 
for every fresh service they shall have afresh supply of grace sufficient. 2nd. 
Though they have taken nothing, yet if Christ bid them let down for a draught, 
they will hope to take something. Note, We must not presently quit the 
callings wherewith we are called, because we have’ not the success in them we 
promised ourselves. The ministers of the Gospel must continue to let down 
that net, though they have perhaps toiled long and caught nothing; and this 
is thankworthy, to continue unwearied in our labours, though we see not the 
success of them. 3rd. In this they have an eye to the word of Christ, and a 
dependence upon that; ‘‘at thy word I will let down the net,” because thou 
dost enjoin it, and thou dost encourage it. We are then likely to speed well, 
when we follow the conduct of Christ’s word. 

Fourthly. The draught of fish they caught was so much beyond what was 
ever known, that it amounted to a miracle, ver. 6. They “enclosed a great 
multitude of fishes,” so that “their net brake ;” and yet, which is strange, they 
did not lose their draught. It was so great a draught that they had not hands 
enough to draw it up; but they were fain to beckon to their partners, who were 
at a distance, out of call, to come and help them, ver.7. But the greatest 
evidence of the vastness of the draught was, that they filled both the ships with 
fish to that degree that they overloaded them, and they began to sink, so that 
the fish had like to have been lost again with their own weight; as many an 
overgrown estate, raised out of the water, returns to the place. from whence it 
came. Suppose these ships were but five or six tons ha what a vast 
quantity of fish must there be to load, nay to overload, them both. | tha 

Now by this vast draught of fishes, 1. Christ intended to shew his dominion 
in the seas as well as on the dry land —over its wealth as over its waves ; thus 
he would shew that he was that Son of man under whose feet all things were 
put, and particularly “the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the seas,” Ps. viii. 8. 2. He intended hereby to confirm the doctrine 
he had just now preached out of Peter’s ship. e may suppose that the 
people on the shore, who heard the sermon, having a notion that the preacher 
was a prophet sent of God, carefully attended his motions afterwards, and 
stayed halting about there, to see what he would do next; and this miracle 
immediately following would bea confirmation to their faith of his being at 
least a teacher come from God. 3. He intended hereby to repay Peter for the 
loan of his boat; for Christ’s Gospel now, as his ark formerly in the house of 
Obed-Edom, will be sure to make amends, rich amends, for its kind entertain- 
ment. None shall shut a door or kindle a fire in God’s house for nought, 
Mal. i. 10. Christ’s recompences for services done to his name are abundant— 
they are superabundant. 4. He intended hereby to give a specimen to those 
who were to be his ambassadors to the world, of the success of their embassy, 
that though they might for atime, and in one particular place, toil and catch 
nothing, yet that oy, should be instrumental to bring in many to Christ, and 
enclose many in the Gospel net. ° 4 

Fifthly. The impression which this miraculous draught of fishes made upon 
Peter was very remarkable. : ; ‘ 

1. All concerned were astonished, and the more astonished for their being 
concerned. All the boat’s crew were astonished “at the draught of fishes 
which they had taken,” ver. 9; they were all surprised ; and the more they con- 
sidered it, and all the circumstances of it, the more they were wonder-struck, 
1 had almost said thunder-struck, at the thought of it; “and so were also James 
and John, which were partners with Simon,” ver. 10; and who, for aught 
appears, were not so well acquainted with Christ before this as Peter and 
Andrew were. Now they were the more affected with it, — 

Ist. Because they understood it better than others did; they that were 
well acquainted with this sea, and it is likely had plied upon it many years, 
had never seen such a draught of fishes fetched out of it, nor any like it, 
any thing near it, and therefore could not be tempted to diminish it, as 
others might, by suggesting that it was accidental at this time, and what 
might as well have happened at any time. It greatly corroborates the evi- 
dence of Christ’s miracles, that those who were best acquainted with them 
most admired them. 2 y 

2nd. Because they were most interested in it, and benefited by it. Peter 
and his part owners were gainers by this great draught of fishes; it was a 
rich booty for them, and therefore it transported them, and their joy was a 
he'ver to their faith. Note, When Christ's works of wonder are to us in 

urticular works of grace, then especially they command our faith in his 

octrine. 


to us by the word and prayer. It is our wisdom 
“4 exercises as that they may befriend our 
orldly business as that it may be no 
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2. Peter, above all the rest, was astonished to such a degree, that “he fell 
down at Jesus’ knees,” as he sat in the stern of the boat, and said, as one jn 
an_ecstasy or transport, that knew not where he was, or what he said, 
“Depart from me, for Lama sinful man, O Lord,” ver. 8; not that he feared 
the weight of the fish would sink him because he was a sinful man, but that he 
thought himself unworthy of the favour of Christ’s presence in his boat, and 
worthy that it should be to hima matter rather of terror than of comfort. 
This word of Peter’s came from the same principle with theirs that, under the 
Old Testament, so often said they did exceedingly fear and quake at the 
extraordinary displays of the Divine glory and majesty. It was the language 
of Peter’s humility and self-denial, and had not the leasé tincture of the devils 
dialect, “ What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God!” 

Ist. His acknowledgment was very just, and what becomes us all to make 
*T am a sinful man, O Lord.” Note, Even the best men are sinful men, and 
should be ready upon all occasions to own it, and especially to own it to Jesus 
Christ ; for to whom else but to him who came into the world to save sinners 
should sinful men apply themselves? 2nd. His inference from it was what 
might have been just, though really it was not so. If L be a sinful man, as 
indeed I am, I ought to say, Come to me, O Lord, or, let me come to thee, or 
Tam undone, for ever undone. But considering what reason sinful men have 
to tremble before the holy Lord God, and to dread his wrath, Peter may well 
be excused, if in a sense of his own sinfulness and vileness, he cry out on a 
sudden, “Depart from me.” Note, Those whom Christ designs to admit to 
the most intimate acquaintance with him, he first makes sensible that they 
deserve to be set at the greatest distance from him. We must all own our- 
selves sinful men, and that therefore Jesus Christ might justly depart from 
us; but we must therefore fall down at his knees, to pray him that he would 
not depart; for woe unto us if he leave us—if the Saviour depart from the 
sinful man. ; 

Sixthly. The occasion which Christ took from hence to intimate to Peter, 
ver. 10, and soon after to James and John, Mat. iv. 21, his purpose to make 
them his apostles, and instruments of planting his religion in the world. “He 
said unto Simon,” who was in the greatest surprise of any of them at this pro- 
digious draught of fishes, Thou shalt both see and do greater things than these; 
“fear not,” let not this astonish thee; be not afraid, that after having done 
thee this honour, it is so great that I shall never do thee more: no, “from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men,” by inclosing them in the Gospel net, and 
that shall be a greater instance of the Redeemer’s power, and his favour to 
thee, than this is; that shall be a more astonishing m‘racle, and infinitely more 
advantageous than this. When by Peter’s preaching ,hree thousand souls were 
in one day added to the church, then the type of tuis great draught of fishes 
was abundantly answered. 

Lastly. The fishermen’s farewell to their calling, in order to their constant 
attendance on Christ, ver. 11: “ When fay had brought their ships to land,” 
instead of going to seek for a market for their fish, that they might make the 
best hand they could of this miracle, “they forsook all, and followed him,” 
being more solicitous to serve the interests of Christ than to advance any 
secular interests of their own. It is observable that they left all to follow 
Christ when their calling prospered in their hands more than ever it had done, 
and they had had uncommon success in it. When riches increase, and we are 
therefore most in temptation to set our hearts upon them, then to quit them 
for the service of Christ, this is thankworthy. 


12 And it came to pass, when he was in a certain 
city, behold a man full of leprosy: who seeing Jesus 
fell on his face, and besought him, saying, Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 13 And he 
put forth Azs hand, and touched him, saying, I will: 
be thou clean. And immediately the leprosy de- 
parted from him. 14 And he charged him to tell 
no man: but go, and shew thyself to the priest, 
and offer for thy cleansing, according as Moses 
commanded, for a testimony unto them. 15 But 
so much the more went there a fame abroad of 
him: and great multitudes came together to hear, 
and to be healed by him of their infirmities. 16 
And he withdrew himself into the wilderness, and 
prayed. 


Here is, I. The cleansing of a leper, ver. 12—14. This story we had both it 
Matthew and Mark. lt is here said to have been “in a certain city,” ver. 12 
it was in Capernaum; but the evangelist would not name it, perhaps because 
it was a reflection upon the government of the city, that a leper was suffered to 
be in it. This man is said to be “full of leprosy ;” he had that distemper ina 
high degree, which doth the more fitly represent our natural pollution by sin: 
we are full of that leprosy ; from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, 
there is no soundness in us. Now let us learn here, 

First. What we must do in the sense of our spiritual leprosy. 1. We must 
see Jesus, inquire after him, and acquaint ourselves with him, and reckon the 
discoveries made us of Christ by the Gospel the most acceptable and welcome 
discoveries that could be made us. 2. We must humble ourselves before him, 
as this leper, seeing Jesus, “fell on his face.” We must be ashamed of our pol- 
lution, and in the sense of it, blush to lift up our faces before the holy Jesus, 
3. We must earnestly desire to be cleansed from the defilement, and cured of 
the disease of sin, which renders us unfit for communion with God. 4. We 
must firmly believe Christ’s ability and sufficiency to cleanse us; “ Lord, tho 
canst muke me clean,” though I be full of leprosy; no doubt is to be made o 
the merit and grace of Christ. 5. We must be importunate in prayer for par- 
doning mercy and renewing pl “he fell on his face and besought him ;” 
they that would be cleansed must reckon it a favour worth wrestling for. 
6. We must refer ourselves to the good will of Christ: “ Lord, if thou wil 
thou canst.” This is not so much the language of his diffidence, or distrust oe 
the good will of Christ, as of his submission, and reference of himself and his 
case to the will, to the good will of Jesus Christ, 

Secondly. What we may expect from Christ, if we thus apply ourselves te 


fling their net or fly their spear; and often you see the tired fisher- 
man come sullenly into harbour in the morning, having toiled all 
night in vain.”’ 

v. 6. For “their net brake” some read and render, “their nets 
were bursting.” ‘The expression means that the nets were too full to 
be hauled in, and perhaps that they had already begun to give way. 
“It naturally denotes only the beginning of such a catastrophe.” 
‘Tbe nets now used are of different kinds.” One resembles our cast- 
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net, being leaded and thrown into the water over a shoal of fish, and 
then drawn in by the line which the fisherman holds. Another isa | 
long drag-net, one end of which is held on shore, and the other 
taken round by the men in a boat. The whole is then drawn to land 
with whatever it may enclose. Again, there is a kind of bag-net 
made for catching fish in deep water. This last is probably the sort 
of net with which Peter and his friends were provided on the occasion 
before ua . 
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tim. 1. We shall find him very condescending, and forward to take cognizance 
of our case, ver. 13: “he put forth his hand, and touched him.” When Christ 
visited this leprous world, unasked, unsought unto, he shewed how low he 
could stoop to do good. His touching the leper was wonderful condescension ; 
but it is much greater to us whemhe is himself “touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.” 2. We shall find him very compassionate, and ready to relieve us; 
he said, “I will,” never doubt of that; whosoever comes to me to be healed, 
“ { will in no wise cast out;” he is as willing to cleanse leprous souls, as they 
can be to be cleansed. 3. We shall find him all-sufficient, and able to heal and 
cleanse us, though we be never so full of this loathsome leprosy. One word, 
one touch from Christ did the business, “immediately the leprosy departed 
from him.” If Christ saith, ‘I will, be thou justified, be thou sanctified,’ it is 
done; for he has power on earth to forgive sin, and power to give the Holy 
Spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

Thirdly. What he requires from those that are cleansed, ver. 14. Has Christ 
sent his word and healed us? 1. We must be very humble, ver. 12: “he charged 
him to tell no man.” It should seem this did not forbid him telling it to the 
honour of Christ, but he must not tell it to his own honour. ‘Those whom 
Christ hath healed and cleansed, must know that he hath done it in such a way 
as doth for ever exclude boasting. 2. We must be very thankful, and make a 
grateful acknowledgment of the Divine grace; “ Go, and offer for thy cleans- 
ing.” Christ did not require him to give him a fee, but bring the sacrifice of 
praise to God; so far was he from using his power to the prejudice of the law 
of Moses. 3. We must keep close to our duty; “go to the priest,” and those 
that attend him. ‘The man whom Christ had made whole he found in the 
temple, Jno. v. 14. Those that by any affliction have been detained from public 
ordinances, when the affliction is removed, should attend on them the more 
diligently, and adhere to them the more constantly. 

Il. Christ's publiz serviceableness to men, and his private communion with 
God ; these are put together here to give lustre to each other. 

First. Though never any had so much pleasure in his retirements as Christ had, 
yet he was much in a crowd to do good, ver. 15. ‘Though the leper should alto- 
gether hold his peace, yet the thing could not be hid, ““so much the more went 
there a fame abroad of him;” the more he sought to conceal himself, under a 
veil of humility, the more notice did people take of him; for honour is like a 
shadow, which flees from those that pursue it,—“for a man to seek his own glory, 
is not glory,’—but it follows those that decline it, and draw fromit. The less 
good men say of themselves, the more will others say of them. But Christ 
reckoned it a small honour to him that his fame went abroad; it was much 
more so, that hereby multitudes were brought to receive benefit from him. 
1, By his preaching ; “they came together to hear him,” and to receive instruc- 
tion from him concerning the kingdom of God. 2. By his miracles; they “came 
to be healed by him of their infirmities,’ and that invited them to come to hear 
him, confirmed his doctrine, and recommended it. 

Secondly. Though never any did so much good in public, yet he found time 
for pious and devout retirements, ver. 16: ‘‘He withdrew himself into the 
wilderness, and prayed ;” not that he needed to avoid either distraction or osten- 
tation, but he would set us an example, who need to order the circumstances 
of our devotion so as to guard against both. It is likewise our wisdom so to 
order our affairs as that our public work, and our secret work, may not intrench 
upon or interfere with one another. Note. Secret prayer must be performed 
secretly; and those that have never so much to do of the best business in this 
world, must keep up constant, stated times for it. 


17 And it came to pass on a certain day, as he 
was teaching, that there were Pharisees and doctors 
of the law sitting by, which were come out of ever 
town of Galilee, and Judea, and Jerusalem: and the 

ower of the Lord was present to heal them. 18 
And, behold, men brought in a bed a man which 
was taken with a palsy: and they sought means to 
bring him in, and to lay him before him. 19 And 
when they could not find by what way they might 
bring him in because of the multitude, they went 
ae the housetop, and let him down through the 
tiling with Ais couch into the midst before Jesus. 
20 And when he saw their faith, he said unto him, 
Man, thy sins are forgiven thee. 21 And the scribes 
and the Pharisees began to reason, saying, Who is 
this which speaketh blasphemies? Who can forgive 
sins, but God alone? 22 But when Jesus perceived 
their thoughts, he answering said unto them, What 
reason ye in your hearts? 23 Whether is easier, to 
say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, Rise u 
and walk? 24 But that ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power upon earth to forgive sins, (he 
said unto the sick of the palsy,) I say unto thee, 
Arise, and take up thy couch, and go into thine 
house. 25 And immediately he rose up before them, 
and took up that whereon he lay, and departed to 
his own house, glorifying God. 26 And they were 
all amazed, and they glorified God, and were filled 
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with fear, saying, We have seen strange things ¢4 


day. 


COVERED GALLERIES OF AN EASTERN HOUSE.—vVver. 19. 


Here is, I. A general account of Christ’s preaching and miracles, ver. 17. 

First. Tle was teaching on a certain day, not on the sabbath day, then he 
would have said so, but on a week day ; “six days shalt thou labour,” not only 
for the world, but for the soul, and the welfare of that. Preaching and hearin 
the word of God is good work, if it be done well, any day in the week, as wel 
as on sabbath days. It was not in the synagogue, but ina private house; for 
even there, where we ordinarily converse with our friends, it is not improper 
to give and receive fend instruction. 

Secondly. There he taught, he healed, as before, ver. 15; and the power of 
the Lord was to heal them, jv eis ro tacue abtovs; it was mighty to heal them, it 
was exerted and put forth to heal them; to heal them whom he taught; (we 
may understand it so;) to heal their souls, to cure them of their spiritual dis- 
eases, and to give them a new life, a new nature. Note, Those who receive tha 
word of Christ in faith, will find a Divine power going along with that word to 
heal them; for Christ came with his comforts to heal the broken hearted, 
ch. iv. 18. The power of the Lord is present with the Word, present to those 
that pray for it, and submit to it, present to heal them; or it may be meant 
(and so it is generally taken) of the healing of those that were diseased in body, 
who came to him for cures. Whenever there was occasion, Christ. was not to 
seek for his power, it was present to heal. 

Thirdly. There were some arppdeet prosent in this assembly, and as it should 
seem, more than usual; “there were Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting 
by,” not sitting at his feet to learn of him, then I should have been willing to 
take the following clause as referring to them, who were spoken of immediately 
before, ‘* the power of the Lord was present to heal them,” and why might not 
the word of Christ reach their hearts? But by what follows, ver. 21, it appears 
they were not healed, but cavilled at Christ, which forceth us to make that to 
refer to others, not to them; for they sat by, as persons unconcerned, as if the 
word of Christ were nothing to them. ‘They sat by as spectators, and censors, 
and spies, to pick up something on which to ground a reproach, or accusation. 
How many are there in the midst of our assemblies, where the Gospel is 
preached, that do not sit under the Word, but sit by ? {t is to them aa a tale 
that is told them, not as a message that is sent them: they are wil ing we 
should preach before them, not that we should preach to them. ‘These Phari- 
sees and scribes (or doctors of the law) “came out of every town of Galilee, 
and Judea, and Jerusalem,” they came from all parts of the nation; it is likely 
they appointed to meet at this time and place, to see what remarks they could 
make upon Christ, and what he said and did. They were in a confederacy, as 
those that said, “ Come, and let us devise devices against Jeremiah,” and agree 
to “smite him with the tongue,” Jer. xviii. 18; “ Report, and we will report it,” 
Jer. xx. 10. Observe, Christ went on with his work of preaching and healing, 
though he saw these Pharisees and Dons of the Jewish church sitting by, who 
he knew despised him, and watched to ensnare him. 

Il. A particular account of the cure of the man sich of the palsy, which was 
related much as it is here, by both the foregoing evangelists; let us therefore 
only observe in short, 

First. The doctrines that are taught us, and confirmed to us by the story of 
this cure. 1. That sin is the fountain of all sickness, and the forgiveness of sin 
is the only foundation upon which a recovery from sickness can comfortably be 
built. They presented the sick man to Christ, and he said, “ Man, thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” ver. 20. That is the blessing thou art most to prize and seek ; 
for if thy sins be forgiven thee, though the sickness be Sanne it is in mercy ; 
if they be not, though the sickness be removed, it is in wrath. They are the 
cords of our iniquity, that are the bands of our affliction. 2. That Jesus 
Christ has power on earth to forgive sins, and his healing diseases was au 
incontestable proof of it: this was the thing intended to be proved, ver. 24: 
“That ye may know” and believe “that the Son of man,” though now upon 
earth, in his state of humiliation, “ hath power to forgive sins,” and to release 
sinners upon gospel terms from the eternal punishment of sin, “ he saith to the 
sick of the palsy, Arise and walk,” and he is cured immediately. Christ claims 
one of the prerogatives of the King of kings, when he undertakes to forgive 


y. 12. Avicenna speaks of leprosy as a sort of universal cancer of 
the whole body. ‘Ine traveller Maundrell describes it as a distemper 
so noisome, that it might well pass for the utmost corruption of the 
human body on this side the grave. Dr. ''homson says, ‘‘ There is 
nothing in the entire range of human phenomena which illustrates 
so impressively the Diviue power of the Redeemer, and the nature 
and extent of his work of mercy on mans behalf, as this lep. osy.” 
We may gather from such language what “full of leprosy’ means. 

18 : 


v. 17. The interesting details of this verse are peculiar to Luke. 
Mark intimates (chap. ii. 1, 2) that the house was crowded, but here 
we see that it was no common assembly—Pharisees, whose zeal was 
genuine, even if misguided in many things; teachers of the law, 
whose studies and profession were mainly devoted to religious 
matters, ‘They ‘ad assembled from the villages of Galilee, and trom 
Judea, and from Jerusalem itself. Our version seems to suggest 
that the Pharisees and doctors came to be healed, but this is im- 
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gin, and it is justly expected he slould produce a good proof it: ‘ Well,’ saith 
he, ‘I will put it upon this issue; bere is a man struck with a palsy, and for his 
sin, if 1 do not witk a word’s speaking cure his disease in an instant, which 
cannot be done by nature or art, but purely by the immediate power and 
efficacy of the God of nature, then say I am not entitled to the prerogative of 
forgiving sin, am ot the Messiah, am not the Son of God, and King of Israel ; 
but if I do, you must own I have power to forgive sins.’ ‘Thus was it put upon 
a fair trial, and one word of Christ determined it. He did but say, “ Arise, 
take up thy couch,” and that chronical disease had an instantaneous cure, 
“immediately he arose before them:” they must all own there could be no 
cheat or fallacy in it; they that brought him could attest how perfectly 
lame he was before; they that saw him, could attest how perfectly, well 
he was now; insomuch that he had strength enough to take up and carry 
away the bed he lay upon. How well is it for us, that this most comfortable 
doctrine of the Gospel, that Jesus Christ, our Redeemer and Saviour, has 
power to forgive sin, has such a full attestation. 3. That Jesus Christ is 
God. He appears to be so, Ist. By knowing the thoughts of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ver. 22, which it is God’s prerogative to do; though those scribes 
and Pharisees knew as well how to conceal their thoughts, and keep their 
countenances as most men, and probably were industrious to do w at this 
time, for they lay in wait secretly. 2nd. By doing that which their thoughts 
owned none could do but God only, ver. 21. ‘* Who can forgive sins,” say 
they, “but only God?” ‘Iwill prove,’ saith Christ, ‘that I can forgive sins ;’ 
and what follows then, but that he is God? What horrid wickedness then 
were they guilty of, who charged him with speaking the worst of blasphemies 
then when he spoke the best of blessings, ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee!” 

Secondly. The duties that are taught us, and recommended to us, by this 
story: 1. In our applications to Christ, we must be very pressing and urgent ; 
that is an evidence of faith, and is very pleasing to Christ, and prevailing with 
him. They that were the friends of this sick man, “‘ sought means to bring him 
in before Christ,” ver. 28, and when they were baffled in their endeavour, yet 
did not give up the cause; but when they could not get in by the door, it was 
so crowded, they untiled the house, and let the poor patient down through the 
root, “into the midst before Jesus,” ver. 19: in this Jesus Christ “saw their 
faith,” ver. 19. Now here he has taught us (and it were well if we could learn 
the lesson) to put the best construction upon words and actions that they will 
bear. When the centurion, and the woman of Canaan, were in no care at all to 
bring the patients they interceded for into Christ’s presence, but believed that 
he could cure them at a distance, he commended their faith. But though in 
these there seemed to be a different notion of the thing, and an apprehension 
that it was requisite the patient should be brought into his presence, yet he did 
not censure and condemn their weakness ; aid not ask them, ‘What need you 
xive this disturbance to the assembly? Are you under such a degree of infidelity, 
as to think I could not have cured him though he had been out of doors?’ but 
he made the best of it, and even in this he saw their faith. It is a comfort to us 
that we serve a Master that is willing to make the best of us. 2. When we 
are sick, we should be more in care to get our sins pardoned than to get our 
sickness removed. Christ, in what he said to this man, taught us when we seek 
to God for health, to begin with seeking to him for pardon. 3. The mercies 
which we have the comfort of, God must have the praise of. The man “ de- 
parted to his own house, glorifying God,” ver. 25. ‘To him belong the escapes 
from death, and in them therefore he must be glorified. 4. The miracles which 
Christ wrought were amazing to them that saw them, and we ought to glorif 
God in them, ver. 26. ‘They said, ‘““We have seen strange things to-day,” 
such as we never saw before, nor our fathers before us, they are altogether 
uew. But they gloritied God, who had sent into their country such a bene- 
factor to it; and were filled with fear, with a reverence of God, with a jealousy 
that this was the Messiah, and that he was not treated by their nation as he 
ought to be, which might prove in the end the ruin of their state; perhaps they 
were some such thoughts as these that filled them with fear, and a concern 
likewise for themselves. 


27 And after these things he went forth, and saw 
a publican, named Levi, sitting at the receipt of 
custom: and he said unto him, Follow me. 28 
And he left all, rose up, and followed him. 29 And 
Levi made him a great feast in his own house: 
and there was a great company of publicans and 
of others that sat down with them. 30 But their 
scribes and Pharisees murmured against his disciples, 
saying, Why do ye eat and drink with publicans and 
sinners? 31 And Jesus answering said unto them, 
They that are whole need not a physician; but they 
that are sick. 32 I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. 383 And they said unto 
him, Why do the disciples of John fast often, and 
make prayers, and likewise the disciples of the Phari- 
sees; but thine eat and drink? 34 And he said 
unto them, Can ye make the children of the bride- 
chamber fast, while the bridegroom is with them? 
35 But the days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then shall they 
fast in those days. 36 And he spake also a para- 
ble unto them; No man putteth a piece of a new 
garment upon an old; if otherwise, then both the 
new maketh a rent, and the piece that was taken 
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out of the new agreeth not with the old. 37 And 
no man putteth new wine into old bottles; else the 
new wine will burst the bottles, and be spilled, and 
the bottles shall perish. 38 But new wine must be 
put into new bottles; and both are preserved. 39 
No man also having drunk old wine straightway 
desireth new: for he'saith, The old is better. 


All this, except the last verse, we had before in Matthew and Mark ; it is not 
the story of any miracle in nature, wrought by our Lord Jesus, but it is an 
account of some of the wonders of his grace, which to those who understand 
things aright, are no less cogent proofs of Christ’s being sent of God than 
the other. 

1. Jt was a wonder of his grace, that he would call a publican from the receipt 
of custom to be his disciple and follower, ver. 27. It was wonderful con- 
descension that he would admit poor fishermen to that honour, men of the 
lowest rank; but much more wonderful that he would admit publicans, men 
of the worst reputation, men of ill fame. In this Christ humbled himself, and 
appeared in the likeness of sinful flesh ; by this he exposed himself, and got the 
invidious character of a friend of publicans and sinners. 

Il. Jt was a wonder of his grace, that that call was made effectual, became 
immediately so, ver. 28. This publican, though those of that employment com- 
monly had little inclination to religion, yet, for his religion’s sake, he left a 
good place in the custom-house, which probably was his livelihood, and where 
he stood fair for better preferment, and “rose up aud followed Christ.” There 
is no heart too hard for the Spirit and grace of Christ to work upon, nor any 
difficulties in the way of a sinner’s conversion insuperable to his power. 

LLL. Jt was a wonder of his grace, that he would not only admit a converted 
publican into his family, but would keep company with unconverted publicans 
that he might have an opportunity of doing their souls good; an justified 
himself in it, as agreeing with the great design of his coming into the world, 
Here is a wonder of grace indeed, that Christ undertakes to be the physician of 
souls distempered by sin, and ready to die of the distemper, ver. 31, (he is a 
healer by office:) that he has a particular regard to the sick, to sinners as his 
patients, convinced, awakened sinners, that see their need of the physician: 
that he came to call sinners, the worst of sinners, to repentance, and to assure 
them pe pardon upon repentance, ver. 32. This is glad tidings of great joy 
indeed. 

AV. It was a wonder of his grace, that he did so patiently bear “the contra- 
diction of sinners against himself” and his disciples, ver. 30. He did not express 
his resentments of the cavils of the scribes and Pharisees, as he justly might 
have done, but answered them with reason and meekness; and instead of 
taking that occasion to shew his displeasure against the Pharisees, as after- 
wards he did, or of recriminating upon them, he took that occasion to shew his 
compassion to poor publicans, another sort of sinners, and to encourage them. 

V. Jt was a wonder of his grace, that in the discipline which he trained his 
disciples up under, he considered their frame, and proportioned their services 
to their strength and standing, and to the circumstances they were in. _ It was 
objected, as a blemish upon his conduct, that he cid not make his disciples to 
fast so often as those of the Pharisees and John Baptist did, ver. 33. He 
insisted most upon that which is the soul of fasting, the mortification of sin, 
the crucifying of the flesh, and living a life of self-denial, which is as much 
better than fasting and corporal penances as mercy is than sacrifice. 

VI. It was a wonder of his grace, that Christ reserved the trials of his dis- 
ciples for their latter times, when, by his grace, they were in some good mea- 
sure better prepared and fitted for them than they were at first. ow they 
were as “the children of the bridechamber, when the bridegroom is with 
them,” when they have plenty, and joy, and every day is a festival; Christ was 
welcomed wherever he came, and they for his sake, and as yet they met with 
little or no opposition; but this will not last always, “ the days will come when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away from them,” ver. 35; when Christ shall 
leave them with their hearts full of sorrow, their hands full of work, and the 
world full of enmity and rage against them; “then shali they fast,” shall not 
be so well fed as they are now: “ We both hunger and thirst, and are naked,” 
1 Cor. iv. 11. Then they shall keep many more religious fasts than they do 
now, for Providence will call them to it: they will then serve the Lord with 
fastings, Acts xiii. 2. 

VII. /t was @ wonder of his grace, that he proportioned their exercises 
to their strength. He would not “put new cloth unto an old garment,” 
ver. 36, nor “‘new wine into old bottles,” ver. 37, 38; would not, as soon as ever 
he had called them out of the world put them upon the strictnesses and 
austerities of discipleship, lest they should be tempted to fly off. When God 
brought Israel out of Egypt, he would not bring them by the way of the Phi- 
listines, lest they should Heuce when they saw war, and return into Egypt, 
Ex. xiii. 17; so Christ would train up his followers gradually to the discipline 
of his family ; for no man having drank old wine, will of a sudden straightway 
desire new, or relish it, but will say, ‘* The old is t etter,” because he has been 
used to it, ver. 39. The disciples will be tempted to think their old way of living 
better, till they are by degrees trained up to this way whereunto they are 
called. Or, turn it the other way; let them be accustomed awhile to religious 
exercises, and then they will abound in them as much as you do; but we must 
not be too hasty with them. Calvin takes it as an admonition to the Pharisees, 
not to boast of their fasting, and the noise and show they made with it, nor to 
despise his disciples, because they did not in like manner signalize themselves ; 
for the profession the Pharisees made was indeed pompous and gay, like new 
wine, that is brisk and sparkling, whereas all wise men say the old is better, 
which, though it doth not give its colour so well in the cup, yet is more warm- 
ing in the stomach, and more wholesome. Christ’s disciples, though they had 
not so much of the form of godliness, yet they had more of the power of it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter we have Christ’s exposition of the moral law, which he came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil, and to fill up, by his Gospel. I. Here is a proof of the lawfuinese 
of works of necessity and mercy on the sabbath day; the former, in vindication of his 
disciples’ plucking the ears of corn; the latter, in vindication of himself healing the 
withered hand on that day, ver. 1—11. II. His retirement for secret prayer, ver. 12. 
III. His calling his twelve apostles, ver. 13—16. IV. His curing the multitudes of 
those under various diseases, who made their application to him, ver. 17—19. V. The 
sermon that he preached to his disciples and the multitude, instructing them. im their 
duty both to God and man, ver. 20—49. 


probable; they rather came to see the manifestations of his healing 
power, and to hear his words for themselves, In accordance with 
this view, we find that tae word “them” is omitted by the Sinaitic 
and Vatican MSS. ‘The power of the Lord was present to heal,” 
or shown in healing, 

v. 18, Celsus says, ‘‘'They who are attacked with violent palsy of 
all the limbs are usually carried off quickly, or if not, though their 
lives are prolonged, they seldom recover their health, but linger out 
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a miserable existence, and also lose their memory. The illness of 
those who are locally attacked is never, indeed, violent, but often 
tedious, and almost always incurable.” 

v. 19. See the note on Mark ii. 4. The difficulty raised by this 
passage is in the word rendered “tiling.” ‘Ihe original word is 
explained to mean: 1, potter's clay; 2, any earthen vessel; 3, a 
tile. At present, Dr. Kitto says, the roofs of Oriental houses have 
no tiling ; but of course tiles may have been used in ancient times, 


ND it came to pass on the 
second sabbath after the first, 

that he went through the 

. corn fields ; and his disciples 
plucked the ears of corn, and 

iG” did eat, rubbing them in their 
hands. 2 And certain of the 
Pharisees said unto them, 
Why do ye that which is 
Cw) “Se not lawful to do on the sab- 
bath days? 8 And Jesus answering them said, 
Have ye not read so much as this, what David did, 
when himself was an hungred, and they which were 
with him; 4 How he went into the house of God, 
and did take and eat the shewbread, and gave also 
to them that were with him; which it is not lawful 
to eat but for the priests alone? 5 And he said 
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unto them, That the Son of man is Lord also of the | 


sabbath. 6 And it came to pass also on another 
sabbath, that le entered. into the synagogue and 
taught: and there was a man whose right hand was 


withered. 7 And the scribes and Pharisees watclied | 


him, whether he would heal on the sabbath day ; 
that they might find an accusation against him. 
8 But he knew their thoughts, and said to the man 
which had the withered hand, Rise up, and stand 
forth in the midst. 
9 Then said Jesus unto them, I will ask you one 
thing; Is it lawful on the sabbath days to do good, 
or to do evil? to save life, or to destroy 2? 
looking round about upon them all, he said unto the 
man, Stretch forth thy hand.” And he did so: and 
lis hand was restored whole as the other. 11 And 
they were filled with madness; and communed one 
with another what they might do to Jesus. 


These two passages of story we had both in Matthew and Mark, and they 


were there laid together, Mat. xii. 1; Mar. ii. 23; iii. 1; because, though hap- | 


pening at some distanceof time from_each other, yet both were designed to 
rectify the mistakes of the scribes and Pharisees concerning the sabbath day, on 
the bodily rest of which they laid greater stress, and required greater strict- 
ness, than the Lawgiver intended. Here, 

First. Christ justifies his disciples in a work of necessity for themselves on 
that day, and that was plucking the ears of corn when they were hungry on 
that day. This story here has a date, which we had not in the other evan- 

elists, it was “on the second sabbath after the first,” ver. 1; that is, as Dr. 

hitby thinks is pretty clear, ‘the first sabbath after the second day of un- 
leavened bread,’ from which day they reckoned the seven weeks to the feast 
of pentecost, the first of which they called 2@ffutov devreporpwrov, the second 
devtepoderitepov, and so on. Blessed be God, we need not be critical in this 
matter; whether this cireumstance be mentioned to intimate that this sabbath 
was thought to have some peculiar honour upon it, which aggravated the 
offence of the disciples, or only to intimate, that being the first sabbath after 
the offering of the firstfruits, it was the time of the year when corn was near 
ripe, is not material. e may observe, 

1. Christ’s disciples ought not to be nice and curious in their diet, not at any 
time, especially not on sabbath days; but take up with what is easiest got, and 
be thankful. These disciples “ plucked the ears of corn, and did eat,” ver. 1; 
a little served them, and that which had no delicacy in it. 

2. Many that are themselves guilty of the greatest crimes, are forward to 
censure others for the most innocent and inoffensive actions, ver.2. The Pha- 
risees quarrelled with them as doing that which it was “not lawful to do on 
the sabbath days,” when it was their own practice to feed deliciously on sab- 
bath days, more than or all other days. . 

3. Jesus Christ will justify his disciples when they are unjustly censured, and 
will own and accept of them in many a thing, which men tell them it is not 
lawful for them to do. How well is it for us that men are not to be our judges, 
and that Christ will be our advocate! 

4. Ceremonial appointments may be dispensed with in cases of necessity: as 
ed oA bg Se of the shewbread to the priests was dispensed with, when 

avi 
that or none, ver. 3, 4. 
fora het good, much more may the traditions of men. 

5. Works of necessity are particularly allowable on the sabbath day; but we 
must take heed that we turn rot this liberty into licentiousness, and abuse 


And he arose and stood forth. | 


10 And | 
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was, by Providence, brought into such a strait that he must either have | 
And if God’s own appointments might be thus set aside , 
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Hone at gnnenie concessions and condescensions, to the prejudice of the work 
of the day. 

6. Jesus Christ, though he allowed works of necessity on the sabbath day 
yet will have us to know, and remember, that it is his day, and therefore is fa 
be spent in his service, and to his honour, ver, 5: ‘‘ The Son of man is Lord also 
of the sabbath ;” that is, in the kingdom of the Redeemer, the sabbath day is 
to be turned into a Lord’s day; the property of it is, in some respects, to be 
altered, and it is to be observed chiefly in honour of the Redeemer, as it had 
been before in honour of the Creator, (Jer. xvi. 14, 15,) and in token of this, it 
shall not only have a new name, the Lord’s day, (yet not forgetting the old, for 
it is a sabbath of rest still,) but shall be transferred to a new day, the first day 
of the week. 

Secondly. He justifies himself in doing works of mercy for others on the 
sabbath day. Observe in this, 

_ 1. That Christ on the sabbath day “entered into the synagogue.” Note, It 
is our duty, as we have opportunity, to sanctify sabbaths in religious assem- 
blies. On the sabbath there ought to be a holy convocation; and our place 
must not be empty without very good reason. 

_ 2. In the synagogue on the sabbath day he taught. Giving and receiving 
instruction from Christ is very proper work for a sabbath day, and for a syna- 
gogue. Christ took all opportunities to teach, not only his disciples, but the 
multitude. 

_3. That Christ’s patient was one of his hearers, There was “a man whose 
right hand was withered,” he came to learn from Christ; whether he had any 
expectation to be healed by him doth not appear; but those that would be 
cured by the grace of Christ, must be willing to learn the doctrine of Christ. 

4. That among those that were the hearers of Christ’s excellent doctrine, 
and the eye-witnesses of his glorious miracles, there were some who came with 
no other design but to pick quarrels with him, ver. 7. The scribes and Pha- 
risees would not, as became generous adversaries, give him fair warning, that 
if he did heal on the sabbath day, they would construe it as a violation of the 
fourth commandment, which they cught in honour and justice to have done 
because it was a case without precedent, none having ever cured as he did, and 
therefore could not be an adjudged case; but basely watched him, as the lion 
doth his prey, whether he would “hea, on the sabbath day, that they might 
find an accusation against him,” and surprise him with a prosecution, 

5. That Jesus Christ was neither ashamed nor afraid to own the purposes 
of his grace, in the face of those who he knew confronted them, ver. 8. “He 
knew their thoughts,” and what they designed, and he bid the man “rise and 
stand forth,” hereby to try the patient’s faith and boldness. 

6. He appealed to his adversaries themselves, and to the convictions of natural 
conscience, whether it was the design of the fourth commandment to restrain 
men from doing good on the sabbath day, that good which their hand finds to 
do, which they have an opportunity for, and which cannot so well be put off to 


|| another time, ver. 9. “Is it lawful to do good or evil on the sabbath days? ” 


No wicked men are such absurd and unreasonable men as persecutors are, who 
study to do evil to men for doing good. 

7. He healed the poor man, and restored him to the present use of his right 
hand, with a word’s speaking, though he knew his enemies would not only take 
offence at it, but take advantage against him for it, ver. 10. Let not us be 
drawn off, either from duty or usefulness, by the oppression we meet with 
in it. 

8. His adversaries were hereby enraged so much the more against him, 
ver. 1]; instead of being convinced by this miracle, as they ought to have been, 
that he was a teacher come from God; instead of being brought to be in love 
with him as a benefactor to mankind, “they were filled with madness,” vexed 
that they could not frighten him from doing good, or hinder the growth of his 
interest in the affections of the people. They were mad at Christ, mad at 
the people, mad at themselves. Anger is a short madness, malice is a long one; 
impotent malice, especially disappointed malice, such was theirs. When they 
could not prevent his working this miracle, they “‘communed one with another 
what they might do to Jesus,” what other way they might take to run him 
down. We may well stand amazed at it, that the sons of men should be 
so ML as to do thus, and that the Son of God should be so patient as 
to suffer it. 


12 And it came to pass in those days, that he 
went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all 
night in prayer to God. 13 And when it was day, 
he called unto him his disciples: and of them he 
chose twelve, whom also he named apostles; 14 
Simon, (whom he also named Peter, ) and Andrew his 
brother, James and John, Philip and Bartholomew, 
15 Matthew and Thomas, James the son of Alpheus, 
and Simon called Zelotes, 16 And Judas the brother 
of James, and Judas Iscariot, which also was the 
traitor. 17 And he came down with them, and 
stood in the plain, and the company of his disciples, 
and a great: multitude of people out of all Judea 
and Jerusalem, and from the sea coast of ‘Tyre and 
Sidon, which came to hear him, and to be healed of 
their diseases; 18 And they that were vexed with 
unclean spirits: and they were healed. 19 And the 
whole multitude sought to touch him: for there 
went virtue out of him, and healed them all. 

In these verses we have our Lord Jesus in secret, in his family, and in public, 
ane (lg pclae Soar ae ce LY to God, ver. 12. This evangelist takes 


frequent notice of Christ’s retirements, to Zive us an example of secret prayer, 
by which we must keep up our communion with God daily, aud without whick 


and especially under the Roman government, though we are not 
bound to such a conclusion. On the whole, we should not press the 
literal sense of the word, but understand it of the portion which 
wus removed, whatever the material might be. The Peshito-Syriac 
version, which so often gives the true sense, renders the clause, 
“they let him down with his bed from the roof into the midst before 
Joes,” using the same word for “roof” as in Mark ii. 4. The other 
Syriac version has, “from the roof of tiles.” 


v. 27. The Levi of this vers is called Levi the son of Alpheus in 
Mark ii. 14, and Matthew in Matt. ix. 9. It will be observed that 
the same person appears to be called Matthew in Mark iii. 18 and 
Luke vi. 15. It seems to have been quite common in those times for 
one person to have two names. One of these might be Greek or 
Latin, and the other Shemitic; or both, as in Matthew’s case, might 
be Shemitic. 

y. 32. The words “to repentance” are, according to the best 
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it is impossible the soal should prosper. “In those days,” when his enemies 
im, anl were contriving what to do to 


were filled with madness against him 1 : I 
him, he went out to pray, that he might answer the type of David, Ps. civ. 4 
“For my love they are my adversaries, but I give myself unto prayer.” 
Observe, 1. He was alone with God; “he went out into a mountain to pray, 
where he might have no disturbance or interruption given him: we are never 
Jess alone than when we are thus alone. Whether there was any convenient 
place built upon this mountain, for devout people to retire to for their private 
devotions, as some think, and that that oratory, or place of prayer, is meant 
here by é 79 xpocevyy tou Geo, to me seems very uncertain. He went intoa 
mountain for privacy, and therefore probably would not go to a place fre- 
qnented by others. 2. He was long alone with God; “he continued all night 
in prayer.” We think one half hour a great deal to spend in the duties of the 
closet ; but Christ continued a whole night in meditation and secret prayer. 
We have a great deal of business at the throne of grace, and we should take 
a great delight in communion with God, and by both these may be kept 
sometimes long at prayer. . Se re : 

Secondly. Jn his family we have him nominating his immediate attendants, 
that should be the constant auditors of his doctrines, and eye-witnesses of his 
miracles, that hereafter they might be sent forth as apostles, his messengers 
to the world, to preach his Gospel to it, and plant his church in it, ver. 13. 
After he had “ continued all night in prayer,” one would have thought that 
“when it was day” he should have reposed himself, and got some sleep. No, 
gs soon as any body was stirring, he “called unto him his disciples.” In serving 
God, our great care should be not to lose time, but to make the end of one 
good duty the beginning of another. Ministers are to be ordained with prayer 
more than ordinarily solemn. The number of the apostles was twelve; their 
names are here recorded; and it is the third time we have met with them, and in 
each of the three places the order of them differs; to teach both ministers and 
Christians not to be nice in precedency, not in giving it, much less. in taking it 5 
but look upon it as a thing not worth taking notice of, let it be as it lights. He 
that in Mark was called Thaddeus, in Matthew Lebbeus, whose surname was 
Thaddeus, is here called Judas, the brother of James, the same that wrote the 
Epistle of Jude. Simon, that in Matthew and Mark was called the Canaanite, 
is here called Simon Zelotes perhaps for his great zeal in religion. Concern- 
ing these twelve here named, we have reason to say, as the queen of Sheba 
did of Solomon’s servants, “ Hap y are thy men, and happy are these thy ser- 
vants, that stand continually before thee, and hear thy wisdom ;” never were 
men so privileged, and yet one of them had a devil, and proved a traitor, 
ver. 16; yet Christ, when he chose him, was not deceived in him. 

Thirdly. Jn public we have him preaching and healing, the two great works 
between which he divided his time, ver. 17: “He came down ’ with the twelve 
from the mountain, “and stood in the plain,” ready to receive those that 
resorted to him; and there were presently gathered about him, not only, the 
company of his disciples,” who used to attend him, but also “a great mu titude 
of people,” a mixed multitude, “out of all Juda and Jerusalem, though it 
was some scores of miles from Jerusalem to that part of Galilee where Christ 
now was; though at Jerusalem they had abundance of famous rabbins that 
had great names, and bore a mighty sway, yet they came to hear Christ. They 
came also “from the sea coast of Tyre and Sidon;” though they who lived 
there were generally men of business, and though they bordered upon Canaan- 
ites, yet there were some well affected to Christ; such there were dispersed in 
all parts, here and there one. : 

1. “ They came to hear him,” and he preached to them. Those that have not 
good preaching near them, had better travel far for it than be without it. It 
is worth while to go a great way to hear the word of Christ, and to go out of 
the way of other business for it. 

2. They came to be cured by him, and he healed them. Some were troubled 
in bedy, and some in mind; some had diseases, some had devils; but both the 
one and the other, upon their application to Christ, were healed; for he has 

ower over diseases and devils, ver. 17, 18, over the effects and over the causes. 
Nay, it should seem, those that had no particular diseases to complain of, yet 
found it a great confirmation and renovation to their bodily health and vigour 
to partake of the virtue that went out of him; for, ver. 19, “the whole mul- 
titude sought to touch him,” those that were in health as well as those that 
were sick ; and they were all, one way or other, the better for him, he “healed 
them all.” And who is there that doth not need, upon some account or other, 
to be healed? Note, There is a fulness of grace in Christ, and healing virtue 
in him, and ready to go out from him, that is enough for all, enough for each. 


20 And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and 
said, Blessed be ye peor: for your’s is the kingdom 
of God. 21 Blessed are ye that hunger now: for 

e shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now: 
for ye shall laugh. 22 Blessed are ye, when men 
shall hate you, and when they shall separate you 
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from their company, and shall reproach you, and cast, 


out your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake. 
23 Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy: for, 
behold, your reward is great in heaven: for in the 


like manner did their fathers unto the propliets. | 


24 But woe unto you that are rich! for ye have 
received your consolation. 25 Woe unto you that 
are full! for ye shall hunger. Woe unto you that 
laugh now! for ye shall mourn and weep. 26 Woe 
unto you, when all men shall speak well of you! for 
so did their fathers to the false prophets. 

Here begins a practical discourse of Christ, which is continued to the end 
of the chapter, most of which is found in the sermon upon ‘the mount, 


Mat. v. and vii. Some think this was preached at some other time and place; 
und there are other instances of Christ’s preaching the same things, or to the 


| 
| 
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same purpose, at different times; but it is probable that this is only the 
'evangelist's abridgment of that sermon; and perhaps that in Matthew too ia 
but an abridgment; the beginning and the conclusion is much the same; and 
the story of the cure of the centurion’s servant follows presently upon it, both 
there and here; but it is not material. In these verses we have, 

I. Blessings pronounced upon suffering saints, as happy people, though the 
world pities them, ver. 20. He “lift up his eyes upon his disciples,” not only 
the twelve, but the whole company of them, ver. 17, and d’rected his discourse 
to them; for when he had healed the sick in the plain, he went up again to the 
mountain to preach; there he sat as one having authority, and thither they 
came to him, Mat. v.13; and to them he directed his discourse, to them he 
applied it, and taught them to apply it to themselves. When he trad laid it down 
fora truth, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” he added, “ Biessed are ye poor.” 
All believers that take the precepts of the Gospel to themselves, and live by 
them, may take the promises of the Gospel to themselves, and live upon them. 
And the application, as it is here, seems especially designed to encourage the 
disciples, with reference to the hardships and difficulties they were likely to 
meet with in following Christ. 

First. You are poor, you have left all to follow me, are content to live upon 
alms with me, are never to expect any worldly preferment in my service ; you 
must work hard and fare hard, as poor people do; but you are blessed in your 
poverty, it should be no prejudice at all to your happiness; nay, you are blessed 
for it; all your losses shall be abundantly made up to you, for “ yours is the 
kingdom of God;” all the comforts and graces of his kingdom here, and all 
the glories and joys of his kingdom_hereafter ; yours it shall be, nay, yours 
itis. Christ’s poor are rich in faith, Jas. ii. 5. 

Secondly. You hunger now, ver. 21; you are not fed to the full, as others are; 
many times rise hungry, your commons are so short; or are so intent upon 
| your work, that you have not time to eat bread, are glad of a few ears of 

corn for a meal’s meat; thus you hunger now in this world, but in the other 
world you shall be filled, shall teri no more, nor thirst any more. 

Thirdly. You weep now, are often in tears, tears of repentance, tears of 
sympathy, you are of them that mourn in Zion. But blessed are ye; your 
present sorrows are no prejudices to, but preparatories for, your future joy; ye 
shall laugh. You have triumphs in reserve; you are but sowing in tears, and 
shall shortly reap in joy, Ps. exxvi. 5,6. They that now sorrow after a godly 
sort, are treasuring up comforts for themselves, or rather, God is treasurin 
up comforts for them; and the day is coming when their ‘‘ mouth shall be fille 
with laughing, and their lips with rejoicing,” Job viii. 21. 

Fourthly. You now undergo the world’s ill-will; you must expect all the 
| base treatment that a spiteful world can give you, for Christ’s sake, because 
you serve him and his interests; you must expect that wicked men will hate 
| you, beeause your doctrine and life convicts and condemns them; and those 
that have chureh power in their hands will separate you, will force you to 
' separate yourselves, and then excommunicate you for so doing, and lay you 
under the most ignominious censures; will pronounce anathemas against you, 
| as scandalous and incorrigible offenders; and will do this with all possible 

sravity and solemnity, and the pomp and pageantry of appeals to Heaven, to 
make the world believe, and almost you yourselves too, that it is ratitied in 
Heaven ; thus will they endeavour to make you odious to others, and a terror 
to yourselves. This is supposed to be’the proper notion of afopiowow tpas, 
they shall “cast you out of their synagogues.” And they that have not this 
power, will not fail to shew their malice to the utmost of their power, for they 
shall reproach you, shall charge you with the blackest crimes, which you are 
_ perfectly innocent of, shall fasten upon you the blackest characters, which you 
do not deserve; they shall “cast out your name as evil,” your name as Chris- 
tians, as apostles, they shall do all they can to render these names odious. This 
is the application of the eighth beatitude, Mat. v. 10—12. 
' Such usage as this seems hard, but “ blessed are ye,” when ye are so used ; 
it is so far from depriving you of your happiness, that it will greatly add to it; 
, itis an honour to you, as it is to a brave hero to be employed in the wars, in the 
service of his prince, and therefore “rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy,” 
ver. 23, Do not only bear it, but triumph in it; for, 1. You are hereby high 
dignified in the kingdom of grace, for you are treated as the prophets were 
before you, and therefore not only need not be ashamed of it, but may justly 
rejoice in it, for it will be an evidence for you that you walk in the same spirit, 
and in the same steps, are engaged in the same cause, and employed in the 
same service with them. 2. You will for this be abundantly recompensed in 
the kingdom of glory, not only your services for Christ, but your sufferings, 
will come into the account; “‘ your reward is great in heaven.” Venture upon 
your sufferings, in a full Beliet that the glory of heaven will abundantly 
counteryvail all these hardships; so that though you may be losers for Christ, 
you shall not be losers by him in the end. 

Il. Woes denounced against prospering sinners, as miserable people, though 
the world envies them. These we had not in Matthew: it should seem the best 
exposition of these woes, compared with the foregoing blessings, is the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus; Lazarus had the blessedness of those that 


are poor, and hunger, and weep now, for in Abraham’s bosom all the promises . 


made to them who did so, were made good to him; but the rich man had the 
woes that follow here, as he had the character of those on whom these woes 
are entailed. 

First. Here is a woe to them that are rich; that is, that trust in riches, that 
have abundance of this world’s wealth, and instead of serving God with it, serve 
their lusts with it; woe to them, for “they have received their consolation,” 
that which they placed their happiness in, and were willing to take up with 
for a portion, ver. 24. They in their lifetime received their good things, which 
in their account were the best things, and all the good things they are ever 

| likely to receive from God. You that are rich are in temptation to set your 
heart upon asmiling world, and to say, Soul, take thine ease in the embraces 
of it; “this is my rest for ever, here will I dwell ;” and “ then woe unto you.” 
1. It is the folly of carnal worldlings that they make the things of this world 
| their consolation, which were only intended for their convenience; they please 
themselves with them, pride themselves 1n them, and make them their heaven 


upon earth ; and to them the consolations of God are small and of no account. . 


2. It is their misery that they are put off with them, as their consolation. Let 
them know it to their terror, when they are parted from these things, there is 
an end of all their comfort, a final end of it, and nothing remains to them but 
everlasting misery and torment. 

Secondly. Here is a woe to them that are full, ver. 25; that are fed to the 
full, and “have more than heart could wish,” Ps. Ixxiti. 7, that have their 
“bellies filled with the hid treasures of this world,” Ps. xvii. 14; that when 
they have abundance of these are full, and think they have enough, they need 


nu more, they desire no more, Rev. iit. 17. “ Now ye are full, now ye are rich,” 


1 Cor. iv. 8; they are full of themselves, without God and Christ: woe to 
such, for they shall hunger; they shall shortly be stripped and emptied of ail 
those things they are so proud of ; and when they shall have left. behina them 
in the world ali those things which are their fulness, they shall carry away 


with them such appetites and desires as the world they remove to will atford. 


readings, found only in Luke; but they may be implied in Matthew 
and Mark. 

vi. 1. The expression rendered “the second Sabbath after the 
first” is difficult, and not found elsewhere. The Greek literally 
means “the second first Sabbath.” The Syriac version simply has 
“the Sabbath.” The Philoxenian version is “the second Sabbath of 
the first,”’ meaning probably “the second Sabbath of the first month,” 
é.e., the second Sabbath of Nisan, the first month of the ecclesiastical 
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year. Some think it was the first Sabbath of the month Nisan; 
others, that it was the first Sabbath after the second Passover; 
others, that it was the first Sabbath before the new moon of Nisan. 
There are other opinions, but these will show how completely the 
critics must have recourse to conjecture. On the whole, we prefer 
the sense conveyed by the Philoxenian version, 

vi. 5. Alford says, “In one of our ancient authorities, tne 


Cambridge MS., the following is the form of verse 5: ‘On the samg_ 
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them no gratifications of; for all the delights of sense, which they are now so 
full of, will in hell be denied, and in heaven superseded. : 

Thirdly. Here is a woe to them that laugh now, that have always a disposition 
to be merry, and always something to make merry with; that know no other 

oy but that which is carnal and sensual, and know no other use of this world’s 

goods, but purely to indulge that carnal, sensual joy; that banish sorrow, even 
godly sorrow, from their minds, and are always entertaining themselves with 
the laughter of the fool; woe unto such, for it is but now, for a little time, that 
they laugh, they sail mourn and weep shortly, shall mourn and weep eternally, 
in a world where there is nothing but weeping and wailing, endless, easeless, 
and remediless sorrow. 

Fourthly. Here is a woe to them whom all men speak well of ; that is, that 
make it their great and only care to gain the praise and ppplnuse of men, that 
value themselves by that, more than by the favour of God and his acceptance ; 
ver. 26, “ wee unto you;” that is, it would bea bad sign that you were not faith- 
ful to your trust, and to the souls of men, if you preached so as that nobody 
would be disgusted ; for your business is to tell people of their faults, and if 
you do that as you ought, you will get that ill-will which never speaks well. The 
false prophets, indeed, that flattered your fathers in their wicked ways, that 
prophesied smooth things to them, were caressed and spoken well of ; and if you 
be in like manner cried up, you will be justly suspected to deal deceitfully, as 
they did. Weshouid desire to have the approbation of those that are wise and 
good, and not be indifferent what, people say of us; but as we should despise 
the reproaches so we should also despise the praises of the fools in \srael. 


27 But I say unto you which hear, Love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you, 28 
Bless them that curse you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you. 29 And unto him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek offer also the other; and him 
that taketh away thy cloke forbid not to take thy 
coat also. 30 Give to every man that asketh of 
thee; and of him that taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again. 31 And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them likewise. 32 
For if ye love them which love you, what thank 
have ye? for sinners also love those that love them. 
33 And if ye do good to them which do good to 
you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also do even 
the same. 34 And if ye lend to them of whom ye 
hope to receive, what thank have ye? for sinners 
also lend to sinners, to receive as much again. 35 
But love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, 
hoping for nothing again ; and your reward shall be 
great, and ye shall be the children of the Highest: for 
he is kind unto the unthankful and ¢o the evil. 36 Be 
ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful. 


‘These verses agree pretty much with Jat. v. 38, to the end of that chapter; 
“Tsay unto you which hear,” ver. 27; to all you that hear, and not to disciples 
only, for these are lessons of universal concern; “ He that has an ear to hear, 
let hint hear.” Those that diligently hearken to Christ shall find he has some- 
thing to say to them well worth their hearing. Now the lessons Christ here 
teacheth us are, ¥ ? 

First. That we must render to all their due, and be honest and just in all our 
dealings; ver. 3i, “ As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise,” for this is loving our neighbour as ourselves; what we would 
expect in reason to be done to us, either in justice or charity, by others, if they 
were in our condition, and we in theirs, that, as the matter stands, we must do 
to them. We must put our souls into their souls’ stead, and then pity and 
succour them, as we would desire and justly expect to be ourselves pitied 
and succoured. wy onee | f 

Secondly. That we must be free in giving to them that need; ver. 30, “ Give 
to every man that asketh of thee,” to every one that is a proper object of 
charity, that wants necessaries, which thou hast wherewithal to supply out 
of thy superfluities. Give to those that are not able to ied themselves, to 
those that have not relations in a capacity to help them. Christ would have 
his disciples ready to distribute, and willing to communicate to their power in 
ordinary cases, and beyond their power in extraordinary. 

Thirdly. That we must be generous in forgiving those that have been any 
way injurious to us. : ¢ : at : 

BS We must not be extreme in demanding our right, when it is denied us; 
“him that taketh away thy cloke,” either forcibly or fraudulently, “forbid him 
not,” by any violent means, ‘“‘to take thy coat also,” ver. 29; let him have that 
too, rather than fight for it; and ver. 30, ‘of him that taketh thy goods, so 
Dr. Hammond thinks it should be read, that borrows them, or that takes them 
up from thee upon trust, of such do not exact them; if Providence have made 
such insolvent, do not take the advantage of the law against them, but rather 
lose it than take them by the throat, Mat. xviii. 28. If a man run away in thy 
debt, ei take away thy goods with him, do not perplex thyself, nor be incensed 
aguinst him. 

2 We must not be rigorous in revenging a wrong when it is done us; “unto 
him that smiteth thee on the one cheek,” instead of bringing an action against 
him, or sending for a writ for him, or bringing him before a justice, “‘ offer also 
the other;” that is, pass it by, though thereby thou shouldest be in danger of 
bringing upon thyself another like indignity, which is commonly pretended 
{n excuse of taking the advantage of the law in such a case. If any one “smite 


day he beheld a certain man working on the Sabbath, and said unto 
him, O man, if thou knowest what thou art doing, blessed art thou; 
but if thou knowest not, accursed and a transgressor of the law.’ 
This remarkahle substitution seems to be an interpolation, but 
hardly an invention of later times. Its form and contents speak for 
its originality, and, I am disposed to believe, its authenticity.” On 
this extraordinary criticism it is enough to observe, that the 


Cambridge MS. is alone in its strange reading here, as it is in some |] 
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| thee on the cheek,” rather than give another blow to him, be ready to receive 
another from him; that is, leave it to God to plead thy cause, and do thou sit 
down silent under the affront; and, when we do thus, God will “smite our 
enemies,” as far as they are his, “upon the cheekbone,” so as to “ break the 
teeth of the ungodly,” Ps, iii. 7; for he hath said, “ Vengeance is mine,” 
and he will make it appear that it is so, when we leave it to him to take 
vengeance. 

3. Nay, we must “do good to them that do evil to us;” this is that which our 
Saviour in these verses chiefly designs to teach us, as a law peculiar to his 
religion, and a branch of the perfection of it. 

Ist. We must be kind to those from whom we have received injuries; we 
must not only love our enemies, and bear a good-will to them, but we must do 
good to them, be as ready to do any good office to them as to any other person, 
if their case call for it, and it be in the power of our hands to do it. We must 
study to make it appear by positive acts, if there be an opportunity for them 
that we bear them no malice, nor seek revenge. Do they curse us, speak ill o 
us, and wish ill tous? Do they despitefully use usin word or deed? Do they 
endeavour to make us contemptible or odious? Let us bless trem, and pray 
for them, speak well of them, the best we can, wish well to them, especially to 
their souls, and be intercessors with God for them. This is repeated, ver. 35, 
‘Love ye your enemies, and do them good.” To recommend this difficult duty 
to us, it is represented as a generous thing, and an attainment few arrive to. 
To love those that love us has nothing uncommon in it, nothing peculiar to 
Christ’s disciples, for sinners will love those that love them; there is nothing 
self-denying in that, it is but following nature, even in its corrupt state, aha 
puts no force at all upon it, ver. 32; it is no thanks to us to love those that 
say and do just as we would have them. And, ver. 33, “if ye do good to them 
which do good to you,” and return their kindnesses, it is from a common prin- 
ciple of custom, honour, and gratitude, and therefore “ what thank have ye?” 
what credit are ye to the name of Christ, or what reputation do you bring to 
it? for “sinners also,” that know nothing of Christ and his doctrine, “ do even 
the same.” But it becomes you to do something more excellent and eminent 
herein to outdo your neighbours, to do that which sinners will not do, and 
which no principle of theirs can pretend to reach to; you must render good 
Tor evil; not that any thanks is due to us, but then we are to our God for a 
name an/d a praise, and he will have the thanks. 

2nd. We must be kind to those from whom we expect no manner of advan- 
tage; ver. 35, “lend, hoping for nothing again.” It is meant of the rich lending 
to the poor a little money for their necessity, to buy daily bread for themselves 
and their families, or to keep them out of prison; in such a case we must lend, 
with a resolution not to demand interest for what we lend, as we may most 
justly from those that borrow money to make purchases with, or to trade with; 
but that is not all; we must lend, though we have reason to suspect that what 
we lend we lose. Lend to those that are so poor that it is not probable they 
will be able to pay us again. This precept will be best illustrated by that law 
of Moses, Deu xv. 7—10, which obliges them to lend to a poor brother as much 
as he needed, though the year of release was at hand. Here are two motives to 
this generous charity. 

Ferst. It will redound to our profit, for our reward shall be great, ver. 353 
what is given, or laid out, or lent and lost on earth, from a true principle of 
charity, it will be made up to us in the other world, unspeakably to our 
advantage; you shall not only be repaid, but rewarded, greatly rewarded; it 
will be said to you, “‘ Come, ye blessed, inherit the kingdom.” 

Secondly. 1t will redound to our honour, for herein we shall resemble God 
in his goodness, which is his greatest glory; “ye shall be the children of the 
Highest,” shall be owned by him as his children, being like him. It is the glory 
| of God that he is “kind to the unthankful and to the evil,” bestows the zifts 
of common providence even upon the worst of men, who are every ped sab thet 
him and rebelling against_him, and using those very gifts to his dishonour,. 
| Hence heinfers, ver. 36, ‘ Be merciful, as your Father is merciful ;” this explains 
Mat. v. 48, “ Be perfect, as your Father is perfect.” Imitate your Father in 
those things that are his brightest perfections. Those that are merciful as God 
is merciful, even to the evil and the unthankful, are perfect as God is perfect ; so 
he is pleased graciously to accept it, though infinitely falling short. Charity is 
calle: the bond of perfectness, Col. iii. 14; and this should strongly engage 
us to be merciful to our brethren, even such as have been injurious to us; not 
only that God is so to others. but that he is so to us, though we have been and 
are evil and unthankful; it is of his mercies that we are not consumed. 


37 Judge not, and ye shall not be judged: con- 
demn not, and ye shall not be condemned : forgive, 
and ye shall be forgiven: 38 Give, and it shall be given 
unto you; good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom. For with the same measure that ye mete 
withal it shall be measured to you again. 39 And 
he spake a parable unto them, Can the blind lead 
the blind? shall they not both fall into the ditch? 
‘40 The disciple is not above his master: but every 
one that is perfect shail be as his master. 41 And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? 42 Hither how canst thou say to thy 
brother, Brother, let me pull out the mote that is in 
thine eye, when thou thyself beholdest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, cast out 
first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy 
|brother’s eye. 43 For a good tree bringeth not 


other very eccentric examples. No ancient copy, translation, or 
author shows any trace of the existence of this reading elsewhere. 

vi. 15. The word “Zelotes” is the Greek equivalent of the 
Aramaic Cananite, which is wrongly spelled Canaanite in Matt. x. 4, 
Mark iii. 18. 

vi. 16. He who in our version is here called “ Judas the brother 
of James” is clearly the same as is styled Thaddeus by Mark, 
and “Lebbwus, whose surname was Thaddzus,” by Matthew. For 
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forth corrupt fruit; neither doth a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. 44 For every tree is known 
by his own fruit. or of thorns men do not gather 
figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they grapes. 45 
A good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is good; and an evil man 
out of the evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
that which is evil: for of the abundance of the heart 
his mouth speaketh. 46 And why call ye me, Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I say? 47 Who- 
soever cometh to me, and heareth my sayings, and 
doeth them, I will shew you to whom he islike: 48 
He is like a man which built an house, and digged 
deep, and laid the foundation on a rock: and when 
the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon 
that house, and could not shake it: for it was founded 
upon a rock. 49 But he that heareth, and doeth 
not, is like a man that without a foundation built an 
house upon the earth ; against which the stream did 
beat vehemently, and immediately it fell; and the 


ruin of that house was great. 


All these sayings of Christ we had before in Matthew, some of them ch. vii., 
others in other places. ‘They were sayings Christ often used, they needed only 
to be mentioned; it was easy to apply them. Grotius thinks we need not be 
critical here in seeking for the coherence; they are golden sentences, like 
Svlomon’s proverbs, or parables. Let us observe here, 

First. That we ought to be very candid in our censures of others, because we 
seed grains of allowance ourselves. Therefore judge not others, because then 
you yourselves shall not be judged; therefore condemn not others, because 
then you yourselves shall not be condemned, ver. 37. Exercise towards others 
that charity which thinketh no evil, which bears all things, believes and hopes 
all things, and then others will exercise that charity towards you. God will not 
judge and condemn you, men will not. They that are merciful to other people’s 
names shall find others merciful to theirs. 

Secondly. That if we are of a giving and a forgiving spirit, we shall ourselves 
reap the benefit of it; “forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” They that forgive 
others’ injuries, others will forgive them their inadvertences. They that for- 
give others’ trespasses ayainst them, God will forgive them their trespasses 
against him; and he will be no less mindful of the liberal, that devise liberal 
things, ver. 38; “give, and it shall be givento you.” God in his providence will 
recompense it to you; it is lent to him, and he is not unrighteous to forget it, 
Heb. vi. 10, but he will pay it again. Men shall return it into your bosom; for 
(;od makes use of men many times as instruments, not only of his avenging, 
but of his rewarding justice. If we ina right manner give to others when they 
need, God will incline the hearts of others to give to us when we need, and to 
sive liberally, “ good measure, pressed down and shaken together ;” “ they that 
sow plentifully shall reap plentifully.”. Whom God recompenseth he abun- 
dantly recompenseth. 

Thirdly. That we must expect to be dealt with ourselves as we deal with 
others; “with the same measure that ye mete it shall be measured to you 
ayain.” Those that deal hardly with others must acknowledge, as Adoni-bezek 
did, Jud. i. 7, that God is righteous, if others deal hardly with them, and they 
may expect to be paid in their own coin; but they that deal kindly with others 
have reason to hope that, when they have occasion, Ged will raise them up 
friends that will deal kindly with them. Though Providence doth not always 
Ko by this rule, because the full and exact retributions are reserved for another 
world, yet ordinarily it observes a proportion sufficient to deter us from all acts 
ot rigour, and to encourage us in all acts of beneficence. 

Fourthly. That those who put themselves under the conduct of the ignorant 
and erroneous, are likely to perish with them, ver. 39: ‘ Can the blind lead the 
blind?” Can the Pharisees, vhat are blinded with pride, and prejudice, and 
bigutry, “lead the blind” people into the right way? “shall not both fall” 
toxether “into the ditch?” How can they expect any other? ‘Those that are 
led by the common opinion, course, and custom of this world, are themselves 
blind, and are led by the blind, and will perish with the world, that sits in dark- 
ness. They that ignorantly, and at a venture, follow the multitude to do evil, 
follow the blind in the broad way that leads the many to destruction. 

Fifthly. That Christ’s followers cannot expect better treatment in the world 
than their Master had, ver. 40. Let them not promise themselves more honour 
or pleasure in the world than Christ had, nor aim at that worldly pomp and 
grandeur which.he never was ambitious of, but always declined; nor affect 
that power in secular things which he would not assume; but every one that 
would shew himself perfect, an established disciple, let him be as his Master, 
dead to the world, and every thing in it, as his Magtad is; let him live a life of 
labour and self-denial, as his Master doth, and make himself a servant of all; 
let him stoop, and let him toil, and do all the good he can, and then he will be 
a complete disciple. 

Sixthly. That those who take upon them to rebuke and reform others are 
concerned to look to it that they be themselves blameless, and harmless, and 
without rebuke, ver. 41,42. 1. Those with a very ill grace censure the faults 
of others who are not aware of their own faults. It is very absurd for any to 
pretend to be so quick-sighted as to spy small faults in others, like a mote in 
the eye, when they are themselves so perfectly past feeling as not to perceive 
“a beam in their own eye.” 2. Those are altogether unfit to kelp to reform 
others, whose reforming charity duth not beginat home. How canst thou otter thy 
service to thy brother to “ pull out the mote from his eye,” which requires a good 
eye, as well as a good hand, when thou thyself hast a ‘ beam in thine own eye,” 
trd makest no complaint of it? 3. ‘Those therefore that would be serviceable 


“brother of James” we incline to receive the explanation, ‘son of 
James.” His relation to James is not defined by the Greek, and 
hence the doubt. Jerome calls him “ the three-named apostle.” 

vi. 20. In the clause ‘‘ blessed be ye poor,” it is important to note 
that “be” is used in the sense of “are,” which is correctly used in 
the succeeding verses. The Greek words here, and in Matt. v. 3, are 
literally the same so far, but the first evangelist adds the explanatory 
phrase “in spirit,” to show that material poverty is not declared to 
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to the souls of others, must first make it appear that they are solicitous about. 
their own souls. ‘To help to pull the mote out of our brother’s eye is a wood 
work, but then we must qualify ourselves for it, by beginning with ourselves; 
and our reforming our own lives may, by the influence of example, contribute 
to others reforming theirs. 

Seventhly. ‘That we may expect men’s words and actions will be according 
as they are, according as their hearts are, and according as their principles are. 

1. The heart is the tree, and the words and actions are fruit according to the 
nature of the tree, ver. 43, 44. If a man be really a good man, if he has a prin- 
ciple of grace in his heart, and the prevailing bent and bias of the soul be 
towards God and heaven, though perhaps he may not abound in fruit, though 
some of his fruits be blasted, dnd though he may be sometimes like a tree in 
winter, yet he doth not bring forth corrupt fruit; though he may not do you all 
the good he should, yet he will not in any material instance do you hurt; if he 
cannot reform ill manners, he will not corrupt good manners. If the fruit man 
brings forth be corrupt, if a man’s devotion tends to debauch the mind and 
conversation, if a man’s conversation be vicious, if he be a drunkard or furni- 
cator, if he be a swearer or liar, if he be in any instance unjust or unnatural, 
his fruit is corrupt, and you may be sure he is not a good tree. On the other 
hand, a “corrupt tree doth not bring forth good fruit,” though he may bring 
forth green leaves, “for of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble de 
they gather grapes.” You may, if you please, stick figs upon thorns, and han 
a bunch of grapes upona bramble, but they neither are nor can be the natura 
product of the trees; so neither can you expect any good carriage from those 
that have justly an ill character. Ifthe fruit be good, you may conclude the 
tree is so; if the conversation be holy, and heavenly, and regular, though you 
cannot infallibly know the heart, yet you may charitably hope that that is 
upright with God, for “every tree is known by its own fruit;” but “the vile 
patgon will speak villany,” Jsa. xxxii. 6; and the experience of the moderns 
verein agrees with the proverb of the ancients, that ‘‘ wickedness proceedeth 
from the wicked,” 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. 

2. The heart is the treasure, and the words and actions are the expenses or 
produce from that treasure, ver. 45: this we had, Mat. xii. 34, 35. ‘The reign- 
ing love of God and Christ in the heart denominates a man “a good nan,” and 
i? is “a good treasure in the heart,” it enricheth a man, it furnisheth him with 
a good stock to spend upon for the benefit of others; out of such a good 
treasure a man may bring forth that which is good; but where the love of the 
world and the flesh reign, there is an evil treasure in the heart, out of which 
an evil man is continually bringing forth that which is evil; and by what is 
brought forth you may know what is in the heart, as you may know what is in 
the vessel, water or wine, by what is drawn out from it, Jno. ii. 8; “out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaks.” What the mouth doth ordinarily 
speak, doth speak with relish and delight, generally agrees with what is inner- 
most and uppermost in the heart; “She that speaks of the earth is earthly,” 
Jno. iii. 31: not but that a good man may possibly drop an ill word, and a 
wicked man make use of a good word to serve an ill turn; but, for the most 
part, the heart is as the words are, vain or serious; it therefore concerns us to 
get our hearts filled, not only with good, but with abundance of it. 

Eighthly. That it is not enough to hear the sayings of Christ, but we must do 
them; not enough to profess relation to him, as his servants, but we must make 
conscience of obeying him. 

1. It is putting an affront upon him, to call him “ Lord, Lord,” as if we were 
wholly at his command, and had devoted ourselves to his service, if we do not 
make conscience of conforming to his will, and serving the interests of his 
kingdom. We do but mock Christ, as they that in scorn said, “ Hail, King of 
the Jews,” if we call him never so often “ Lord, Lord,” and yet walk in the 
way of our own hearts, and in the sight of our own eyes. Why do we call 
him “ Lord, Lord,” in prayer, (compare Mat. vii. 21, 22,) if we do not obey his 
commands? He that “turns away his ear from hearing the law, his prayer 
shall be an abomination.” 

2. It is putting a cheat upon ourselves, if we think thatu bare profession of 
religion will save us, that hearing the sayings of Christ will bring us to heaven 
win doing them. This he illustrates by a similitude, ver. 47—49, which 
shews, 

Ist. That those only make sure work for their souls and eternity, and take 
the course that will stand them in stead in a trying time, who do not ouly come 
to Christ as his scholars, and hear his sayings, but do them; who think, and 
speak, and act, in every thing, according to the established rules of his holy 
religion. They are like a house built on a rock; these are they that take 
pains in religion, as they do that build on a rock; that begin low, as they do 
that dig deep; that found their hope upon Christ, who is the Rock of Ages, 
and other foundation can no man ay these are they who provide for here- 
after, who get ready for the worst, who lay up in store a good foundation for 
the time to come, for the eternity to come, 1 Jim. vi. 19. ‘They that do thus 
do well for themselves; for, First. They shall keep their integrity in times of 
temptation and persecution; when others fall from their own stedfastness, as 
the seed on the stony ground, they shall stand fast in the Lord. Secondly. They 
shall keep their comfort, and peace, and hope, and joy, in the midst of the 
greatest distresses. ‘The storms and streams of affliction shall not shock them, 
for their feet are set upon arock, a rock higher than they. Thirdly. Their 
everlasting welfare is secured. In death and judgment they are safe. Obe- 
dient believers “are kept by the power of Christ through faith unto salvation,” 
and shall never perish. 

2nd. That those who rest in a bare hearing of the sayings of Christ, and do 
not five up to them, are but preparing for a fatal disappointment. “ He that. 
heareth and doth not,” that knows his duty, but lives in the neglect of it, he is 
like a man that built a house without a foundation. He pleaseth himse!f with’ 
hopes that he has no ground for, and his hopes will fail him when he must 
needs the comfort of them; and when he expects the crowning of them, whea 
the stream beats vehemently upon his house, it is gone; the sand it is built 
upon is washed away, and immediately it falls. Such is the “hope of the hypo- 
crite, though he has gained, when God takes away his soul ;” it is as the spider's 
web, and the giving up of the ghost. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ confirming the doctrine he had preached in the former 
chapter with two glorious miracles, the curing of one at a distance, and ‘hat was the 
centurion’s servant, ver. 1—10; and the raising of one to life that was dead, the 
widow’s son at Nain, ver. 1I—18. II. Christ confirming the faith of John, who was 
now in prison, and of some of his disciples, by sending him a short account of the 
miracles he wrought, in answer to a question he received from him, ver. 19—23; to 
which he adds an honourable testimony concerning John, and a just reproof to the men 
of that generation, for the contempt they put upon him and his doctrine, ver. 24—35, 
IIL. Christ conforting a poor penitent that applied herself to him, all in tears of godly 
sorrow for sin, assuring her that her sins were pardoned; and justifying himself in the 
favour he shewed her against the cavils of a proud Pbarisee, ver. 


be a blessed condition in itself. The metaphorical sense of many 
of the forms of speech in this summary can scarcely be overlooked 
by an intelligent student who remembers its spiritual bearings. 

vi. 35. ‘“ Hoping for nothing again” is a doubtful rendering, and 
one which cannot be justified. We have no doubt the sense is, “ not 
disappointing hope;” #.e., “if the poor look to you for aid, help them, 
do not disappoint them; ” or. as the Syriac says, “do not cut off the 
hope of a man.” : 


OW whien he had ended all 


his sayings in the audience 


into Capernaum. 2 Anda 
certain centurion’s servant, 
*who was dear unto him, was 
sick, and ready to die. 3 
And when he heard of Jesus, 
he sent unto him tlie elders 


that he would come and heal his servant. 4 And 
when they came to Jesus, they besought him in- 
stantly, saying, That he was worthy for whom he 
should do this: 
hath built us a synagogue. 6 Then Jesus went with 
them. And when he was now not far from the house, 
the centurion sent friends to him, saying unto lim, 
Lord, trouble not thyself: for [am not worthy that 
thou shouldest enter under my roof: 7 Wherefore 
neither thought I myself worthy to come unto thee : 
but say in a word, and my servant shall be healed. 8 
For | also am a man set under authority, having under 
me soldiers, and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and 
to another, Come, and he cometh ; and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth zt. 9 When Jesus heard these 
things, he marvelled at him, and turned him about, 
and said unto the people that followed him, I say unto 
you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 
10 And they that were sent, returning to the house, 
found the servant while that liad been sick. 


Some difference there is between this story of the cure of the centurion’s 
servant, as it is related here, and as we had it Mat. viii. 5, &c. ; for there it was 
said that the centurion came to Christ; here it is said that he sent to him, first 
some of the “elders of the Jews,” ver. 3, and afterwards some other friends, 
ver.6. But it is a rule that ‘ we are said to do that which we do by another, — 
quod facimus per alium id ipsum facere judicamur. The centurion might be 
said to do that which he did by his proxies, as a man takes possession by his 
attorney, But it is probable the centurion himself came at ast, when Christ 
said to him, Mat. viii. 13, As thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” This 
miracle is here said to have been wrought by our Lord Jesus “when he had 
ended all his sayings in the audience of the people,” ver. 1. What Christ said 
he said publicly; whoever would, might come and hear him; “in secret have 
I said nothing,” Jno. xviii. 20. Now to give an undeniable. proof of the autho- 
rity of his preaching word, he here gives an incontestable proof of the power 
and efficacy of his heating word. e that had such a commanding empire in 
the kingdom of nature, as that he could command away diseases, no doubt has 
such a sovereignty in the kingdom of grace as to enjoin duties displeasing to 
4iesh and blood, and bind under the highest penalties to the observance of then. 
This miracle was wrought in Capernaum, where most of Christ’s mighty worsa 
were done, Mat. xi. 23. Now observe ; 

First. That the centurion’s servant that was sick was dear to nis master, 
ver. 2. It was the praise of the servant, that by his diligence and faithfulness, 
and a manifest concern for his master and for his interest, as for himself and 
for his own, he recommended himself to his master’s esteem and love. Ser. 
vants should study to endear themselves to their masters. It was likewise the 
sraise of the master, that when he hada good servant he knew how to value 
‘im. Many masters, that are haughty and imperious, think it favour enough 
to the best servants they have not to rate them, and beat them, and be cruel 
to them; whereas they ought to be kind to them, and tender of them, and 
selicitous for their welfare and comfort. 

Secondly. That the master, “when he heard of Jesus,” was for maki 
application to him, ver. 3. Masters ought to take particular care of th 
servants when they are sick, and not to neglect them then. This centurion 
begged that Christ would come and heal his servant; we may now by faith- 
ful and fervent prayer apply ourseives to Christ in heaven, and ought to do 
so when sickness is in our families; for Christ is still the great Physician. 

Thirdly. That he sent some of the elders of the Jews to Christ, to repre- 
sent the case and solicit for him, thinking that a greater piece of respect to 
Christ than if he had come himseif, because he was an uncircumcised Gentile, 
whom he thought Christ, being a prophet, would not care for conversing with, 
For that reason he sent Jews, whom he acknowledged to be favourites of 

eaven; and not ordinary Jews neither, but elders of the Jews, persons in 
authofity, that the dignity of the messengers might give honour to him to whom 
they were sent: Balak sent princes to Balaam. 

ourthly. That the elders of the Jews were hearty intercessors for tne 
centurmon, “they besought him instantly,” ver. 4; were very urgent with him 
pleading for the centurion that which he would never have pleaded for himse' 
‘that he was worthy for whom he should do this.” If any Gentile was quali- 
fied to receive such a favour, sure he was. The centurion said, ‘1 am not so 
uch as worthy of a visit,’ Mat. viii. »; but the elders of the Jews thought him 


vi. 38. The phrase “running over ’ scarcely conveys the force of 
the original, which, with Dr. Hammond, we understand to mean 
“abundantly poured out.” 

vi. 40. The word “perfect” has various shades of meaning. As 
the word “disciple” here means a “learner,” and “ master” one 
who teaches, “ perfect” has been understood of a well or fully in- 
structed learner. ‘The same Greek term occurs elsewhere, as in 


of the people, he entered 


of the Jews, beseeching him | 


5 For he loveth our nation, and he 
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| worthy of the cure; thus honorr shall uphold the humble in spirit: “ Let 
; another man praise thee, and not thy own mouth.” But that which they 
insisted vie in particular was, that though he was a Gentile, yet he was a 
hearty well-wisher to the Jewish nation and religion, ver. 5; they thoughs 
there needed as much with Christ as there did with them to remove the pre- 
judices against him as a Gentile, and a Roman, and an officer of the army; 
and therefore mention this, 1. That he was weil affected to the people of the 
Jews; “he loveth our nation,” which few of tne Gentiles did. Probably he 
had read the Old Testament, from whence it was easy to advance a very high 
esteem of the Jewish nation, as favoured by Heaven above all people. Note, 
Even conquerors and those in power ought to keep up an affection for the 
conquered, and those they have power over. 2. That he was well affected to 
their worship; he built them a new synagogue at Capernaum, finding that 
what they had was either gone to decay or not large enough to contain the 
people, and that the inhabitants were not of ability to build one for them- 
selves. Hereby he testified his veneration for the God of Israel, and his belief 
of his being the one only living and true God, and his desire, like that of 
Darius, to have an interest in the prayers of God's Israel, Zzr. vi. 10. This 
centurion built a synagogue at his own proper costs and charges, and probably 
employed his soldiers, that were in the garrison there, in the Failaiag, to 
keep them from idleness. Note, Building places of meeting for religious 
worship is a very good work, is an instance of love to God and his people; 
and those who do good works of that kind are worthy of double honour. 

Fifthly. That Jesus Christ was very ready to shew kindness to the centurion, 
He presently went with them, ver. 6, though he was a Gentile; for “is he the 
Saviour of the Jews only? Is he not also of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gen- 
tiles also,” Rom. iii. 39. The centurion did not think himself worthy to visit 
Christ, ver. 7, yet Christ thought him worthy to be visited by him; for those 
that humble themselves shall be exalted. 

Sixthly. That the centurion, when he heard that Christ was doing him the 
honour to come to his house, gave farther proofs both of his humility and of 
his faith. Thus the graces of saints are quickened by Christ’s approaches 
towards them. ‘ When he was now not far from the house,” and the centu- 
rion had notice of it, instead of setting his house in order for his reception, he 
sends friends to meet him with fresh expressions, 1. Of his humility : “ Lord, 
trouble not thyself,” for 1 am unworthy of such an honour, because I am a 
Gentile. This speaks not only his low thoughts of himself, notwithstanding the 


2 Cor. xiii, 11, Rom. ix. 22, Mark i. 19. It generally conveys the! 


greatness of his figure, but his high thoughts of Christ, notwithstanding the 
meanness of his figure, in the world. He knew how to honour a prephet of 
God, though he was despised and rejected of men. 2. Of his faith: ** Lord, 
trouble not thyself,” for I know it doth not need; thou canst cure my servant 
without coming under my roof, by that almighty power from which so thought 
can be withholden; “ say in a word, and my servant shall be healed ;” so far was 
this centurion from Naaman’s faney, that he should come to him, and stand and 
strike his hand over the patient, and so recover him, 2 Kin. v.11. He illustrates 
this faith of his by a comparison taken from his own profession, and is confident 
Christ can as easily command away the distemper as he can command any of 
his soldiers; can as easily send an angel, with commission to cure this servant 
of his, as he can send a soldier on an errand, ver. 8. Christ hath a sovereign 
power over all the creatures, and all their actions, and can change the course 
of nature as he pleaseth, can rectify its disorders, and repair its decays in 
human bodies, for all power is given to him. 

Serenthly. That our Lord Jesus was wonderfully well pleased with the 
faith of the centurion, and the more surprised at it because he was a Gentile; 


aud the centurion’s faith having thus honoured Christ, see how he honoure 
it, ver. 9: “ he turned him about,” as one amazed, “ and said to the people that 
followed him, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” ote, Christ 
will have those that follow him, to observe, and take notice of the great exams 
pies of faith that are sometimes set before them, especially when any such are 
found among those that do not follow Christ so closely as they do in | rofes- 
sion; that we may be shamed, by the strength of their faith, out of the weak- 
nesses and waverings of ours. 

Eighthly. That the cure was presently seca wrought, ver. 10. They 
that were sent, knew they had their errand, and therefore went back, and 
found the servant well, and under no remains at all of his distemper. Christ 
will take cognizance of the distressed case of poor servants, and be ready to 
relieve them, for there is no respect of persons with him. Norare the Gentiles 
excluded from the benefit of his grace; nay, this was a specimen of that much 
greater faith which would be found among the Gentiles, when the Gospel 
would be published, than among the Jews. 


21 And it came to pass the day after, that he 


went into a city called Nain; and many of his 


Eb Sl ¥ OF NALIN. 


idea of setting or being set in order; hence, to repair, prepare, con+ 
stitute; hence, to be in good condition, thoroughly qualified. 

vi. 44. The word for thorns is sufficiently generic to includu 
various kinds of thorny plants and shrubs, which are common in 
Palestine, ‘‘Bramble bush” is a very free rendering of a word 
which means a bush. The same word occurs in chap. xx. 37. 

vi. 49. The liability to sudden rushes of water in time of rain ia 
very common in many countries. and it is matter of observation thas 
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disciples went with him, and much people. 12 Now 
when he came nigh to the gate of the city, behold, 
there was a dead man carried out, the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow: and much peo- 
ple of the city was with her. 13 And when the 
Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and said 
unto her, Weep not. 14 And he came and touched 


the bier: and they that bare Aim stood still. And 


EASTERN BIER. 
he said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. 15 
And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak. 
And he delivered him to his mother. 16 And there 
came a fear on all: and they glorified God, saying, 


That a great prophet is risen up among us ; and, That 


God hath visited his people. 17 And this rumour of 


him went forth throughout all Judzea, and through- 


out all the region round about. 18 And the disciples 
of Jolin shewed him of all these things. 


We have here the story of Christ’s raising to life a widow’s son at Nain, that 
was dead, and in the carrying out to be buried; which Matthew and Mark 
had made no mention of, only, in the general, Matthew had recorded it in 
Christ's answer to the disciples of John, that the dead were raised up, 
Mat. xi. 5. Observe, 

First. Where and when this miracle was wrought. It was the next day 
after he had cured the centurion’s servant, ver. 11. Christ was doing good 
every day, and never had cause to complain that he had lost a day. It was 
done at the gate of a small city, or town, called Nain, not far from Capernaum. 
Probably the same with a city called Nais, which Jerome speaks of. 

Secondly. Who were the witnesses of it. It is as well attested as can be, for 
it was done in the sight of two crowds, that met in or near the gate of the city. 
There was acrowd of disciples and other people attending Christ, ver. 11; and 
a crowd of relations and neighbours attending the funeral of the young man, 
ver. 12. Thus there were a sufficient number to attest the truth of this mi- 
racle; for it was a greater proof of Christ’s Divine authority than his healing of 
diseases, for by no power of nature or any means can the dead be raised. 

Thirdly. How it was wrought by our Lord Jesus. 

1. The person raised to life was a young man, cut off by death in the begin- 
ning of his days; a common case: “ Man comes forth like a flower, and is cut 
down.” ‘That he was really dead was universally agreed; there could be no 
collusion in the case, for Christ was entering into the town, and had not seen 
him till now that he met him upon the bier. He was carried out of the city, for 
the Jews’ burying-places were without their cities, and at some distance from 
them. This young man was “the only son of his mother, and she a widow.” 
She depended upon him to be the staff,of her old age; but he proves a broken 
reed; every man, at his best estate, is so. How numerous, how various, how 
very calamitous, are the afflictions of the afflicted in this world! What a 
vale of tears is it! What a Buchim,a place of weepers! We may well think 
how deep the sorrow of this poor mother was for her only son; that is used 
to express the greatest grief, Zec. xii: 10; and the deeper in that she was a 
widow, broken with breach upon breach, and a full end made of her comforts. 
“Much people of the city was with her,” by condoling her loss, to comfort her. 

2. Christ shewed both his pity and his power in raising him to life, that he 
might give a specimen of both, which shine so bright in man’s redemption. 

ist. See how tender his compassions are towards the afflicted, ver. 13: 
“When the Lord saw the poor widow ” following her son to the grave, “he had 
compassie™ on her.” Here was no application made to him for her, not so 
much as tuat he would speak some words of comfort to her, but, ex mero motu, 
—‘ purely from the goodness of his nature,’ he was troubled for her. The case 
was piteous, and he looked upon it with pity. His eye affected his heart; and 
he said unto her, “ Weep not.” Note, Christ has a concern for the mourners, 
for the miserable, and often “prevents them with the blessings of his good- 
ness.” He undertook the work of our redemption and salvation “in his love 
and in his pity,” /sa. xiii. 9. What a pleasing idea doth this give us of the 
compassions of the Lord Jesus, and the multitude of his tender mercies, which 
may be very comfortable to us, when at any time we are in sorrow. Let poor 
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' dead indeed, to all them that waited for the consolation of Israel. 


| of the 
| aside. 


‘come ? or look we for another ? 


(25 But what went ye out for to see ? 
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widows comfort themselves in their sorrows with this, that Christ pities th m, 
and knows their souls in adversity; and if others despise their grief, he doea 
not. Christ said, “ Weep not;” and he could give her a reason for it, which 
no one else could; weep not for a dead son, for he she’) presently become a 
living one. This was a reason peculiar to her case; yet tere is a reascn com- 
mon to all that Sh in Jesus, which is of he force against inordinate and 
excessive grief for their death, that they shall rise again—shall rise in glory; 
and therefore we must not sorrow as those that have no hope, 1 Thes. iv. 13. 
Let “ Rachel, that weeps for her children, refrain her eyes from tears, for there 
is hope in thine end, saith the Lord, that thy children shall come again to their 
own border,” Jer. xxxi. 17; and let our passion at such a time be checked and 


| calmed by the consideration of Christ’s compassion. 


2nd. See how triumphant his commands are over even death itself, ver. 143 
“he came and touched the bier” or coffin, in or upon which the dead body lay: 
for to him it would be no pollution ; hereby he intimated to the bearers that” 
they should not proceed; he had something to say to the dead young man 3 
“ Deliver him from going down to the pit, | have found aransom,” Job xxxii. 24. 
Hereupon ‘‘they that bare him stood still,” and probably let down the bier 
from their shoulders to the ground, and opened the coffin, if it were closed up; 
and then, with solemnity, as one that had authority, and to whom belonged 
the issues from death, he said, “ Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” The young 
man was dead, and could not arise by ond ths! of his own; no more can those 
that are spiritually dead in trespasses and sins; yet it was no absurdity at all 
for Christ to bid firs arise, when a power went along with that word to put 
life into him. ‘The Gospel call to all people, to young people particularly, is, 
Arise, arise from the dead, and Christ shall give you light and life. Christ’s 
dominion over death was evidenced by the immediate effect of his word, 
ver. 15: “he that was dead sat up” without any help. Whe? Christ put life 
into him, he made it to appear by his sitting up. Have we grace from Christ? let 
us shew it. Another evidence of life was, that he “ began to speak;” for when- 
ever Christ gives us spiritual life, he opens the lips in prayer and praise. And 
lastly, he would not oblige this young man, to whom he had given a new life, 
to go along with him, either as his disciple, to minister to him, though he 
owed him even his own self, much less as a trophy or a show to get honour by 
him, but “delivered him to his mother,” to attend her as became a dutiful son ; 
for Christ’s miracles were miracles of mercy; and a great act of mercy this was 
to this widow: now she was comforted, according to the time in which she 
had been afflicted, and much more, for she could now look upon this son as a 
particular favourite of Heaven, with more pleasure than if he had not died. 

Fourthly. What influence it had upon the people, ver. 16: ‘There came a 
fear on all;” it frightened them all to see a-dead man start up alive out of his 
coffin in the open street, at the command of a man; they were all struck with 
wonder at this miracle, “and glorified God.” The Lord and his goodness, as 
well as the Lord and his greatness, are to be feared. The inference they drew 
from it was, “that a great prophet is risen up among us,” the great Prophet 
that we have been long looking for; doubtless he is one divinely inspired, who 
can thus breathe life into the dead; and that in him “ God had visited his peo- 
ple” to redeem them, as was expected, ch. i, 68. This would be life from the 
When dead 
souls are thus raised to spiritual life, by a Divine power going along with the 
Gospel, we must glorify God, and look upon it as a gracious visit to his people. 
The report of this miracle was carried, 1. In general ail the country over, 
ver. 17; ‘‘this rumour of him,” that he was the great Prophet, went forth "upon 
the wings of fame “through all Judzea,” which lay a great way off, and through- 
out all Galilee, which was “the region round about.” Most got this notion 
of him, yet few believed in him, and gave up themselves to him. Many have 
the rumour of Christ’s Gospel in their ears, that have not the savour and relish 
of it in their souls 2. In particular, it was carefully brought to John Baps st, 
who was now in prison, ver. 18; “his disciples came” and gave him an account 
of all things, that he might know, that though he was bound, yet the word 
Lord was not bound; God’s work was going on, though he was laid 


19 And John calling wnto him two of his disciples 
sent them to Jesus, saying, Art thou he that should 
20 When the men 
were come unto him, they said, John Baptist hath 
sent us unto thee, saying, Art thou he that should 
come? or look we for another? 21 And in that 
same hour he cured many of their infirmities and 
plagues, and of evil spirits; and unto many that 
were blind he gave sight. 22 Then Jesus answering 
said unto them, Go your way, and tell John what 
things he have seen and heard; how that the blind 
see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the gospel is 
preached. 23 And blessed is he, whosoever shall 
not be offended inme. 24 And when the messengers 
of John were departed, he began to speak unto the 
people concerning Jolin, What went ye out into the 
wilderness for to see? A reed shaken with the wind ? 
: A man clothed 
in soft raiment? Behold, they which are gorgeously 
apparelled, and live delicately, are in kings’ courts. 
26 But what went ye out for to see? A prophet? 
Yea, I say unto you, and much more than a prophet. 


houses which are not substantially built upon a good foundation are 
undermined and destroyed within a very short space of time. 
vii. 2, A similar narrative occurs in Matt. viii. 5, &c., but with 
differences which have occupied the attention of the critics. In 
articular, Matthew states that the centurion came to Jesus, while 
ere we read that certain Jewish elders were sent. The common 
rule in such a case would lead us to take this as the literally exact 
eccount, What aman does by means of his agents he is regarded 
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as doing himself, and this principle is recognised in records of every 
kind. ‘Thus is Christ said to have preached peace to the Ephesians 
(Eph. ii. 17), which personally he did not; and repentance to the old 
world (1 Pet. iii. 19), which he did by Noah. So James and John are 
said to come unto Christ, and petition him (Mark x. 35), which, 
in Matt. xx. 20, their mother is said to do for them.’ The term 
‘elders,’ in verse 3, must be understood of those persons who took 
part in the management of public affairs at Capernaum. They may 
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27 This is he, of whom it is written, Beliold, I send 
my messenger betore thy face, which shall prepare 
thy way before thee. 28 For I say unto you, Among 
those that are born of women there is not a greater 

rophet than John the Baptist: but he that is least 
in the kingdom of God is greater than he. 29 And 
all the people that heard Aim, and the publicans, 
justified God, being baptized with the baptisin of 
Jolin. 30 But the Pharisees and lawyers rejected 
the counsel of God against themselves, being not 
baptized of him. 31 And the Lord said, Whereunto 
then shall I liken the men of this generation ? and 
to what are they like? 32 They are like unto child- 
ren sitting in the marketplace, and calling one to 


another, and saying, We have piped unto you, and 
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PIPING AND DANCING.—FROM AN EGYPTIAN PAINTING. 


ye have not danced; we have mourned to you, and 
ye have not wept. 33 For Jolin the Baptist came 
neither eating vread nor drinking wine; and ye say, 
He hath a devil. 84 The Son of man is come 
eating and drinking; and ye say, Behold a glutton- 
ous man, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners! 385 But wisdom is justified of all her 
children. 
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All this discourse concerning John Baptist, occasioned by his sending to 
ok whether he were the Messiah or no, we had, much as it is-here related, 

at. Kk. 2—19. 

First. We have here the message John Baptist sent to Christ, and the 
return he made to it. Observe, a And ee 

1. The great thing we are to inquire concerning is, whether he be he that 
should come to redeem and save sinners, or whether we are to look for ano- 
ther, ver. 19, 20. Weare sure God has promised that a Saviour shall come, an 
anointed Saviour; weare as sure, that what he has promised he will perform 
in its season. If this Jesus be that promised Messiah, we will receive him, and 
will look for no other; but if not, we will continue our expectations, and, 
though he tarry, will wait for him. vehi hew sh 

2. The faith of John Baptist himself, or at least of his disciples, wanted to 
be confirmed in this matter; for Christ had not yet publicly declared himself to 
be indeed the Christ; nay, he would not have his disciples, who knew him 
to be so, to speak of it tilt the proofs of his being so were completed in his 
resurrection, The great men of the Jewish church had not owned him, nor 
had he gained any interest that was like to set him upon the throne of his 
father David. Nothing of that power and grandeur was to be seen about him, 
in which it was expected the Messiah would appear; and therefore it is not 
strange that they should ask, ‘Art thou the Messiah ?’ not doubting but that, 
if he were not, he would direct them what other to look for. 

3. Christ left it to his own works to praise him in the gates, to tell what he 
was, and to prove it. While John’s messengers were with him he wrought 
many miraculous cures,“ in that same hour;” which perhaps intimates, that they 
stayed but an hour with him; and what a deal of good work did Christ do in 
a little time, ver. 21: “ He cured many of their infirmities and plagues” in body, 
and of evil spirits that affected the mind, either with frenzy or melancholy; 
“and unto many that were blind, he gave sight.” He multiplied the cures, : 
that there might be no ground left to suspect a fraud. And then, ver. 22, he | 
bade them “fo tell John what they had seen.” And he and they might easily ; 
argue, as even the common people did, Jno. vii. 31, ‘* When Christ cometh, will 
he do more miracles than these which this man hath done?” These cures, | 
which they saw him work, were only not confirmations of his commission, but | 
explications of it. The Messiah must come to cure a diseased world, to give lixht | 
and sight to them that git in darkness, and to restrain and conquer evil spirits; | 
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you see that Jesus doth this to the bodies of people, and therefore must con« 
clude this is he that should come to do it to the souls of people; and you are 
to look for no other. To his miracles in the kingdom of nature he po this 
in the kingdom of grace, ver. 22; “to the poor the Gospel is preached 3” which 
they knew was to be done by the Messiah, for he was anointed to *“*preach the 
Gospel to the meek,” Zsa. 1xi.1; and to “ save the souls of the poor and needy,” 
Ps. \xxii. 13; judge therefore whether you can look for any other that will 
more fully answer the characters of the Messiah, and the great intentions of 
his coming. 

_ 4. He gave them an intimation of the danger people were in of being pre- 
pce against him, notwithstanding these evident proofs of his being the 
Messiah, ver. 23: * Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me,” or 
scandalized at me. We are herein a state of trial and probation, and it is 
agreeable to such a state, that as there are sufficient arguments to confirm the 
truth to those that are honest and impartial in searching after it, and have 
their minds prepared to receive it; so there should be also objections to cloud 
the truth to those that are careless, and worldly, and sensua!. Christ’s edu- 
cation at Nazareth, his residence in Galilee, the meanness of his family and 


| relations, his poverty,and the despicableness of his followers; these and the 


like, were stumblinghlocks to many, which all the miracles he wrought could 
not help tuem over. He is blessed, for he is wise, and humble, and well dis- 
posed, that is not overcome by these prejudices. It is a sign God blesseth him 
for it is by his grace that he is Ralued over these stumblingstones ; and he shall 
be blessed indeed, blessed in Christ. 

Secondly. We have here the high encomium which Christ gave of John 
Baptist; not while his messengers were present, lest he should seem to flatter 
him, but when they were departed, ver 24; to make the people sensible of the 
advantages they had enjoyed in John’s ministry, and were deprived of by his 
imprisonment. Let them now consider what they went out in the wilderness 
to see; who that was about whom there had been so much talk, and such 
a great and general amazement. Come, saith Christ, I will tell you. 

1. He was a man of unshaken self-consistence; a man of steadiness and econ- 
stancy; he was not “a reed shaken with the wind,” first in one sway, and then 
in another, shifting with every wind: he was as firm as arock, not fickleasa 
reed ; if he could have bowed like a reed to Herod, and have complied with 
the court, he might have been a favourite there; but none of these things 
moved him. 

2. He was a man of unparalleled self-denial; a great example of mortification 
and contempt of the world; he was not ‘‘a man clothed in soft raiment,” nor 
did he live delicately, ver. 25; but on the contrary, he lived in a wilderness, 
and was clad and fed accordingly; instead of adorning and pampering the 
body, he brought it under, and kept it in subjection. 

3. He was a prophet, had his commission and instructions immediately from 
God, and not of man, or by man. He was by birth a priest, but that is never 
taken notice of, for his glory as a prophet eclipsed the honour of his priest- 
hood; nay, he was more, he was “much more than a prophet,” ver. 26, than 
any of the Old Testament, for they spake of Christ as at a distance, he spake 
cf him as at the door. 

4. He was the harbinger and forerunner of the Messiah, and he was himself 
srophesied of in the Old Testament, ver. 27: “ This is he of whom it is written,” 

fal. iii. 1, “ Behold, 1 send my messenger before thy face.” Before he sent 

the Master himself, he sent a messenger to give notice of his coming, and pre- 
pare people to receive him. Had the Messiah been to appear as a temporal 
prince, under which character the carnal Jews expected him, his messenger 
would have appeared either in the pomp of a petanal or the gaiety of a herald 
at arms; but it was a previous indication, plain enough, of the spiritual nature 
of Christ’s kingdom, that the messenger he sent before him to prepare his way, 
did it by preaching repentance aod reformation of men’s hearts and lives: 
certainly that kingdom was not of this world which was thus ushered in. 

5. He was upon this account so great, that really there was not a greater 
prophet than he. Prophets were really the greatest that were born of women, 
more honourable than kings and princes, and John was the greatest of all the 
prophets; the country was not sensible what a valuable, what an invaluable 
man it had in it, when John Baptist went about preaching and baptizing; and 
yet “he that is least in the kingdom of God is greater than he.” The least 
Gospel minister that has obtained mercy of the Lord to be skilful and faithful 
in his work, or the meanest of the apostles and first preachers of the Gospel, 
being employed under a more excellent dispensation, are in a more honourable 
office than Jobn Baptist; the meanest of those that follow the Lamb far excel 
the greatest of those that went before him. Those, therefore, who live under 
the Gospel dispensation have so much the more to answer for. 

Thirdly. We have here the just censure of the men of that generation, that 
were not wrought upon by the ministry either of John Baptist or of Jesus 
Christ himself. 

1. Christ here shews what contempt was put upon John Baptist, while he 
was preaching and baptizing. Ist. Those that did shew him any respect were 
but the common, ordinary sort of people, that in the eye of the gay part of man- 
kind were rather a disgrace to him than any credit, ver. 29. ‘The people indeed, 
the vulgar herd, of whom it was said, “this people who knoweth not the law 
are cursed,” Jno. vii. 49; and the publicans, men of ill fame, as being generally 
men of ill morals, or taken to be so, these were baptized with his baptism, and 
became his disciples; and these, though glorious monuments of Divine grace, 
yet did not magnify John in the eye of the world; but by their repentance 
and reformation they justified God ; justified his conduct, and the wisdom of it, 
in appointing such a one as John Baptist to be the forerunner of the Messiah; 
they babel made it to appear that it was the best method that could be taken, 
for it was not in vain to them, whatever it was to others. 2nd. The great men 
of their church and nation, the polite and the politicians, that would have done 
him some credit in the eye of the world, did him all the dishonour they could; 
they heard him indeed, but they were not baptized of him, ver. 30. The Pharisees, 
that were most in reputation for religion and devotion, and the lawyers, that 
were celebrated for their learning, especially for their knowledge of the 
Scriptures, they “rejected the counsel of God against themselves ;” they 
frustrated it; they received the grace of God in the baptism of John in vain. 
God, in sending that messenger among them, had a kind purpose of good to 
them, designed their salvation by it; and if they had closed with the counsel 
of God, it had been for themselves, they had been made for ever; but they 
rejected it, would not comply with it; and it was against themselves, it was 
to their own ruin; they came short of the benefit intended them, and not only 
so, but forfeited the grace of God, put a bar in their own door, and by refusing 
that discipline which was to fit them for the kingdom of the Messiah, shut 
themselves out of it; and they not only excluded themselves, but hindered 
others, and stood in their way. he 

2. He here shews the strange perverseness of the men of that generution 
in their cavils both against John and Christ, and the prejudices they conceived 
against them. 

Ist. ‘'hey made but a jesting matter of the methods God took to do them 
00d; ver. 31, “ Whereunto shall I liken the men of this generation?” * What 


have been connected with the synagogue there, as they refer to it 
(verse 5). 

vii 11. Nain was a village in Galilee, situated at no great distance 
from Mount Tabor, according to Eusebius, and near Endor, A 
place of the same name is mentioned by Jewish writers, as in the tribe 
of Issachar, but this is not named elsewhere in the Bible. It is now 
called Nein, Robinson says, ‘The crusaders recognised it, and it 
- has been since mentioned by most travellers to the present day. It 
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has now dwindled to a small hamlet, occupied at most by a few 
families.” The site is ‘‘on the northern slope of the rugged and 
barren ridge of Little Hermon. ’ 

vii. 12. Coffins were not used by the Jews. The deceased was 
covered with a dress of some kind, except the face, which was ex- 
posed, The body was laid upon a bier, very soon after death, and 
carried to the place of interment with lamentations, Burials took 
place outside the towns. 
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ean I think of, absurd enough to represent them by?’ They are, then, “like 
ehildren sitting in the marketplace,” that mind nothing that is serious, but are 
as full of play as they can hold; as if God were but in jest with them in all the 
methods he takes to do them good, as children are with one another in the 
marketplace, ver. 32; they turn it all off with a banter ; and are no more affected 
with it thana piece of pageantry. This is the ruin of multitudes; they can 
never persuade themselves to be serious in the concerns of their souls; ol {men 
sitting in the Sanhedrim were but as “children sitting in the marketplace,” and 
no more affected with the things that belonged to their everlasting peace than 
eople are with children’s play. ) the amazing stupidity and vanity of the 
blind and ungodly world! The Lord awaken them out of their security! __ 

2nd. They still found something or other to carp at. First. John Baptist 
was a reserved, austere man; lived much in solitude ; and ought to have been 
admired for being such a humble, sober, self-denying man; and hearkened 
to, as a man of thought and contemplation; but this, which was his praise, was 
turned to his reproach; because he “came neither eating nor drinking,” so 
freely, and plentifully, and cheerfully as others did, “ye say, he has a devil;” 
he is a melancholy man; he is possessed, as the demoniac whose dwelling was 
among the tombs, though he be not all out so wild. Secondly. Our Lord Jesus 
was of a more free and open conversation; he “came eating and drinking,” 
ver. 34; he would go and dine with Pharisees, though he knew they did not 
care for him; and with publicans, though he knew hey were no credit to him; 
vet in hopes of doing good hoth to the one and the other, he conversed 
inmiliarty with them. By this it appears that the ministers of Christ may be 
of very different tempers and dispositions, very different ways of preaching 
and living, and yet all good and useful; diversity of gifts, but each given 
to profit withal; therefore none must make themselves a standard to all 
others, nor judge hardly of those that do not do just as they do. John Baptist 
bore witness to Christ, and Christ applauded John Baptist, though they were 
the reverse of each other in their way of living; but the common enemies 
of them both reproached them both. The very same men that had represented 
John as crazed in his intellect, because “ he came neither eating nor drinking,’ 
represented our Lord Jesus as corrupt in his morals, because he came eating 
and drinking ; he is “a gluttonous man and a winebibber.” Ill-will never speaks 
well; see the malice of wicked people, and how they put the worst construc- 
tion upon every thing they meet with in the Gospel, and in the preachers and 
professors of it; and hereby they think to diminish them, but really destroy 
themselves. ; . P : J é 

Lastly. He shews that, notwithstanding this, God will be glorified in the 
salvation of a chosen remnant; ver. 35, “‘ wisdom is justified of all her children. 
here are those who are given to wisdom as her children; and they shall 
be brought by the grace of God to submit to wisdom’s conduct and government, 
and thereby to justify wisdom ip the ways she takes of bringing them to that 
submission, for to them they are effectual, and thereby appear well chosen. 
Wisdom’s children are herein unanimous, one and all; they have all a com- 
placency in the methods of grace which Divine Wisdom takes, and think never 
the worse of them for their bein, sidiculed by some. 


36 And one of the Pharisees desired him that he 
would eat with him. And he went into the Phari- 
sce’s house, and sat down to meat. 37 And, beliold, 
a woman in the city, which was a sinner, when she 
knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, 
brought an alabaster box of ointment, 388 And 
stood at his feet behind 42m weeping, and began to 
wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the 
hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed 
them with the ointment. 39 Now when the Pharisee 
which had bidden him saw 2, he spake within him- 
self, saying, This man, if he were a prophet, would 
have known who and what manner of woman this is 
that toucheth him: for she is a sinner. 40 And Jesus 
answering said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat 
to say unto thee. And he saith, Master, say on. 
41 ‘There was a certain creditor which had two 
debtors : the one owed five hundred pence, and the 
other fifty. 42 And when they had nothing to pay, 
he frankly forgave them both. ‘Tell me therefore, 
which of them will love him most? 43 Simon 
answered and said, I suppose that he, to whom he 
forgave most. And he said unto him, Thou hast 
rightly judged. 44 And he turned to the woman, 
and said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? I 
entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water 
for my feet : but she hath washed my feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head. 45 Thou 
gavest me no kiss: but this woman since the time I 
came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 46 My 
head with oil thou didst nut anoint : but this woman 


vii. 18, 19. The reference to John the Baptist shows that the 
occurrence recorded in the preceding verses took place at an eurly 
period in our Lord’s ministry, Verse 19 shows that the time cor- 
resoords with the message detailed in Matt. xi. 2, &c. For ‘“‘ Jesus,” 
an verse 19, the Vatican MS. reads “the Lord.” 

vii. 28. The word “for” should probably be omitted, as it is in 
the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. The Sinaitic has, “ Verily, I say.” 
In what follows, both Sinaitic and Vatican read, “there is none 
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hath anointed my feet with ointment. 47 Where- 
fore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven ; for she loved much: but to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little. 48 And he said 
unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 49 And they that 
sat at meat with him began to say within them- 
selves, Who is this that forgiveth sins also? 50 And 
he said to the woman, Thy faith hath saved thee; 
go in peace. , 


When and where this passage of story happened doth not appear; this evan- 
gelist doth not observe order of time in his narratives so much as the other 
evangelists do; but it comes in here upon occasion of Christ’s being reproached 
as a “ friend to publicans and sinners,’ to shew that it was only for their good, 
and to bring them to repentance, that he conversed with them; and that those 
he admitted near him were reformed, or in a hopeful way to be so. Who this 
woman was, that here testified so great an affection for Christ, doth not appear 3 
it is commonly said to be Mary Magdalene, but I find no ground in Scripture 
for it; she is described, ch. viii. 2, and Mar. xvi. 9, to be one “out of whom 
Christ had cast seven devils ;” but that is not mentioned here; and therefors 
it is probable it was not she. Now observe here, 

I. The civil entertainment which a Pharisee gave to Christ, and his gracious 
acceptance of that entertainment, ver. 36; ‘‘one of the Pharisees desired him 
that he would eat with him;” either because he thought it would be a reputa- 
tion to him to have such a guest at his table, or because his company would 
be an entertainment to him and his family and friends. It appears that this 
Pharisee did not believe in Christ, for he will not own him to be a prophet, 
ver. 36; and yet our Lord Jesus accepted his invitation, ‘went into his house, 
and sat down to meat,” that they might see he took the same liberty with 
Pharisees that he did with publicans, in hopes of doing them good. And those 
may venture farther into the society of such as are prejudiced against Christ 
and his religion, who have wisdom and grace sufficient to instruct and argue 
with them, than others may. 

Il. The great respects which a poor penitent sinner shewed him, when he was 
at meat in the Pharisee’s house. It was “a woman in the city, that was a 
sinner,” a Gentile, I doubt a harlot, known to be so, and infamous; ‘“ she knew 
that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house,” and having been converted from 
her wicked course of life by his preaching, she came to acknowledge her 
obligations to him, having no opportunity of doing it any other way, by washin 
his feet, and anointing them with some sweet ointment that she br-ught wit 
her for that purpose. The way of sitting at table then was such as that their 
feet were partly behind them: now this woman did not look Christ in the face, 
but came behind him, and did the part of the maidservant, whose office it 
was to wash the feet of the guests, 1 Sam. xxv. 41, and to prepare the ointments, 
1 Sam. viii. 13. Now in what this good woman did, we may observe, 

First. Her deep humiliation for sin; she stood behind him weeping; her eyes 
had been the inlets and outlets of sin, and now she makes them fountains 
of tears; her face is now blubbered, that perhaps used to be painted; her hair 
now made a towel of, which before had been plaited and adorned. We have 
reason to think she had before sorrowed for sin; but now she had an oppor- 
tunity of coming into the presence of Christ, the wound bled afresh, and her 
sorrow renewed. Note, It well becomes penitents, upon all their approaches 
ic Christ, to renew their godly sorrow and shame for sin, when he is pacified, 

Zé. XVi. 63. 

Secondly. Her strong affection to the Lord Jesus: this was it that our Lord 
Jesus took special notice of, that she loved much, ver. 42,47. She washed his 
feet, in token of her ready subn: ssi n to the meanest office in which she miiht 
do him honour ; nay, she washed them with her tears, tears of joy; she was 
in a transport to find herseif sv uear her Saviour, whom her soul loved; she 
kissed his feet, as one unworthy of the kisses of his mouth, which the spouse 
coveted, Cant. i. 2; it was a kiss of adoration, as well as affection; she wiped 
them with her hair, as one entirely devoted to his honour; her eyes shall yield 
water to wash them, and her hair be atowel to wipe them; and she anointed 
his feet with the ointment, owuing nim hereby to be the Messiah, the anointed; 
she anointed his feet, in token of her consent to God’s design in anointing 
his head with the oil of gladness. Note, All true penitents have a dear love 
tc the Lord Jesus. 

Ill. The offence which the Pharisee took at Christ, for admitting the respects 
which this poor penitent paid him, ver. 39; “he spake within himself,” little 
thinking that Christ knew what he thought, “ This man, if he were a prophet,” 
would then have so much knowledge as to perceive that this woman is a sinner, 
is a Gentile, is a woman of ill fame; and so much sanctity as therefore not to 
suffer her to come so near him, for can one of such a character approach a pro- 
phet, and his heart not rise at it? See how apt proud and narrow souls are 
to think that others should be as haughty and ceusorious as themselves. Simon, 
if she had touched him, would have said, “ Stand by thyself, come not near 
me; I am holier than thou!” Jsa. lxv. 5; and he thought Christ should say so 


too. 
IV. Christ’s justification of the woman, in what she did to him, and of himself, 
in admitting it. Christ knew what the Pharisee spake within himself, and 
made answer to it: ‘‘Simon, J] have somewhat to say unto thee,” ver. 41. 
Though he was kindly entertained at his table, yet even there he reproved him 
for what he saw amiss in him, and would not suffer sin upon him. Those whom 
Christ hath something against, he hath something to say to, for his Spirit shall 
reprove. Simon is willing to “hte him the hearing; “he saith, Master, say on.” 
Though he could not believe him to be a prophet, because he was not so nice 
and precise as he was, yet he can compliment him with the title of Master, 
among those that ery, “Lord, Lord,” but do not the things which he saith. 
Now Christ in his answer to the Pharisee reasons thus: it is true this woman 
has been a sinner, he knows it; but she is a pardoned sinner, which supposeth 
her to be a penitent sinner; that what she did to him was an expression of her 
great love to her Saviour, by whom her sins were forgiven; that if she was 
pardoned, who had been so great a sinner, it might reasonably be expected 
that she should love her Saviour more than others, and should give greater 
proofs of it than others; and if this was the fruit of her love, and flowing from 
a sense of the pardon of her sins, it became him to accept of it, and it ill beeame 
the Pharisee to be offended at it. Now Christ has a farther reach in this; the 
Pharisee doubted whether he was a prophet or no; ben he did in effect deny 
it; but Christ shews that he was more than a prophet, for he is one that 
has power on earth to forgive sins, and to whom are owing the tions 


greater than John, but’ he that is least,” &e. 
is omitted by several old authorities. 

vii. 37. A very questionable tradition identifies this woman with 
Mary Magdalene, and many writers have sought to show that she 
could not be the person intended. It is conjectured by some that 
the woman was a Gentile, which may or may not be true; but, as 
Dr. Hammond says, “That this woman, whosoever she was, was not 
Mary Magdalene is probable, first, by the no-argument on that side, 
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and thankful acknowledgments of penitent, pardoned sinners. 
answer, 

First. He doth, by a parable, force Simon to acknowledge that the greater 
sinner this woman Lad been, the greater love she ought to shew to Jesus Christ 
when her sins were pardoned, ver. 41—43. A man had two debtors that were 
both insolvent; but one of them owed him ten times more than the other ; 
he very “freely forgave them both,” and did not take the advantage of the law 
against them, d‘d not order them and their children to be sold, or “deliver them 
to the tormentors.” Now they were both sensible of the great kindness they 
aad received, but “ which of them will love him most?” Certainly, saith the 
Pharisee, “ he to whom he forgave most ;” and herein he rightly judged. Now 
we being obliged to furgive, as we are and hope to be forgiven, we may from 
hence learn the duty between debtor and creditor. 1. The debtor, if he have 
any thing to pay, ought to make satisfaction to his creditor. No man can 
reckon that his own, or have apy comfortable enjoyment of it, but that which 
is so when all his debts are paid. 2. If God in his providence hath disabled 
the debtor to pay his debt, the creditor ought not to be severe with him, nor 
to go to the utmost rigour of the law with him, but freely to forgive him : 
summum jus est summa injuria,—‘the law stretched into rigour becomes 
unjust.’ Let the unmerciful creditor read that parable, Mut. xviii. 23, &c., and 
tremble; for they shall have judgment without mercy that shew no mercy. 
3. The debtor taat has found his creditors merciful ought to be very grateful 
to them; and, if he cannot otherwise recompense them, ought to love them. 
Some insolvent debtors, instead of being grateful, are spiteful to their creditors 
that lose by them, and cannot give them a good word, only because they com- 
plain, whereas losers may have leave to speak. But this parable speaks of God 
as the creditor, or rather the Lord Jesus himself, for he it is that forgives, and 
Hs betoved by the debtor; and sinners are the debtors. And so we may learn 
1ere, 

Ist. That sin is a debt, and sinners are debtors to God Almighty. As 
creatures, we owe a debt of obedience to the precept of the law; and for non- 
payment of that, as sinners, we become liable to the penalty. We have not 
paid our rent; nay, we have wasted our Lord’s goods, and so we become 
debtors. God has an action against us for the injury we have done him, and 
the omission of our duty to him. 

2nd. That some are deeper in debt. to God, by reason of sin, than others are; 
“one owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty.” The Pharisee was the 
fess debtor; yet he was a debtor too, which was more than he thought himself, 
but rather that God was his debtor, Lz. xviii. 10,11; this woman, that had been 
a scandalous, notorious sinner, was the greater debtor. Some sins are in 
themselves greater debts than others; and some sinners, by reason of divers 
aggravating circumstances, greater debtors; as those that have sinned most 
openly and scandalously, that have sinned against greater light and knowledge, 
more convictions and warnings, and more mercies and means. 

3rd. That whether our debt be more or less, it is more than we are able 
to pay; “they had nothing to pay,” nothing at all to make a composition with ; 
for the debt is great, and we have nothing at all to pay it with; silver and gold 
will not pay our debt, nor will sacrifice and offering; no, not “ thousands 
of rams.” NG righteousness of our own will pay it; no, not our repentance 
and obedience for the future, for it is what we are already bound to, and 
it is God that works it in us. 

4th. That the God of heaven 1s ready to forgive, frankly to forgive, poor 
sinners upon Gospel terms, though their debt be never so great. If we 
repent and believe in Christ, our iniquity shall not be our ruin, it shall not be 
laid to our charge. God has proclaimed his name gracious and merciful, and 
ready to forgive sin; and his Son having purchased pardon for penitent 
believers, his Gospel promiseth it to them, and his Spirit seals it, and gives 
them the comfort of it. 

5th. That those who have their sins pardoned are obliged to love him that 


Now in his 


. Peres them; and the more is forgiven them, the more they should love him. 


he greater sinners any have been before their conversion the greater saints 
they should be after; the more they should study to do for God, and the more 
their hearts should be enlarged in obedience. Whena persecuting Saul became 
a preaching Paul, he laboured more abundantly. 

Secondly. He applies this parable to the different temper and carriage of the 
Pharisee and the sinner towards Christ. Though the Pharisee would not 
allow Christ to be a prophet, Christ seems ready to allow him to be in a justi- 
fied state; and that he was one-forgiven, though to him less was forgiven. He 
did indeed shew some love to Christ in inviting him to his house, but nothing 
to what this poor woman shewed. ‘ Look thee,’ saith Christ to him, ‘she is one 
that has much forgiven her ; and therefore, according to thine own judgment, 
it might be expected she should love much more than thou dost; and so it 
appears, ver. 42: “Seest thou this woman?” Thou lookest upon her with 
contempt; but consider what a kinder friend she is to me than thou art; should 
1 then accept thy kindness, and refuse hers? 1. Thou didst not_so much 
as order a basin of wate? to be brought to wash my feet in, when I came in 
wearied and dirtied with my walk, which would have been some refreshment 
to me; but she has done much more, “she hath washed my feet with tears,” 
tears of affection to me, tears of afHiction for sin, and has “ wiped them with 
the hairs of her head,” in token of her great love to me. 2. Thou didst not 
so much as kiss my cheek, which was a usual expression of a hearty and affec- 
tionate welcome to a friend, but “ this woman hath not ceased to kiss my feet,” 
ver. 45, thereby expressing both a humble and an affectionate love. 3. Thou 
didst not provide me a little common oil, as usual, to anvint my head with ; 
but she has bestowed a box of precious ointment upon my feet, ver. 46; so far 
hath she outdone thee.’ The reason why some people blame the pains and 
expense of zealous Christians in religion is, because they are not willing them- 
selves to come up to it, but resolve to rest in a cheap and easy religion. 

Thirdly. He silenced the Pharisee’s cavil: ver. 47, “I say unto thee, Simon, 
her sins, which are many, are forgiven.” He owns she had been guilty of many 
sins, but they are forgiven her, and therefore it is no way unbecoming in me to 
accept her kindness. “ They are forgiven, for she loved much.” It should be 
rendered, therefore she loved much; for it is plain, by the tenor of Christ's 
discourse, that her loving much was not the cause, but the effect, of her pardon 
and of her comfortable sense of it; for “ we love God because he first love 
us ;” he did not forgive us because we first loved him. But “to whom little is 
forgiven,” as is to thee, “the same loveth little,” as thou dost. Hereby he inti- 
mates to the Pharisee that his love to Christ was so little, that he had reason 


_to question whether he loved him at all in sincerity ; and ponseanensly, whether 
n 


indeed his sins, though comparatively little, were forgiven him. stead of 
grudging great sinners the mercy they find with Christ upon their repentance, 
we should be stirred up by their example to examine ourselves, whether we be 
indeed forgiven, and do love Christ. ? 

Fourthly. He silenced her fears, who probably was discouraged by the Pha- 
risee’s offence, and yet would not so far yield to the discouragement as to fly 
off. 1. Christ said unto her, “Thy sins are forgiven,” ver. 48. Note, The more 
we express our sorrow for sin, and our love to Christ, the clearer evidence we 


have of the forgiveness of our sins; for it is by the experience of a work of || infamy, for that plaiting of hair whic 
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grace wrought in us, that we obtain the assurance of an act of grace wronght 
for us. How well was she paid for her pains and cost when she was diamissea 
with this word from Christ, “Thy sins are forgiven,” and, what an effectual 
prevention would this be ot her return to sin again. 2. Though there were 
those present who quarrelled with Christ in their own minds for presuming 
to forgive sim and pronounce sinners absolved, ver, 49, as those had done, 
Mat. ix. 3, yet he stood to what he had said; for as he had there proved that 
he had power to forgive sin, by curing the man sick of the palsy, and therefore 
would not here take notice of the cavil, so he would now shew that he haa 
pleasure in forgiving sin, and it was his delight; he loves to speak pardon and 
| peace to penitents. ver. 50: “ He said to the woman, Thy faith hath saved thee.” 
This would confirm and double her comfort in the forgiveness of her sin, that 
she was justified py her faith. All these expressions of sorrow for sin, and love 
to Christ, were the effects and products of faith; and therefore, as faith of all 
graces doth most honour God, so Chris® doth of all graces put most, honour 
upon faith. Note, They who know their faith hath saved thea may go in 


peace, may go on their way rejoicing. 


| CHAPTER VIII. 


Most of this chapter is a repetition of divers passages of Christ’s preaching and miracles, 
which we had before in Matthew and Mark, and they are all of such weight that they 
are worth repeating, and therefore they are repeated, that out of the mouth, not only of 
two, but of three witnesses, every word may be established. Here is, I, A general 
account of Christ’s preaching, and how he had subsistence for himself and his numerous 
family by the charitable contributions of good people, ver. 1—3. II. The parable of 
the sower and the four sorts of ground, with the exposition of it, and some inferences 
from it, ver. 4—18. III. The preference which Christ gave to his obedient disciples 
befor: his nearest relations according to the flesh, ver. 19—21. IV. His stilling a 
storm at sea with a word's speaking, ver. 22—25. V,. His casting a legion of devils out 
of aman that was possessed of them, ver. 26—40, VI. His healing the woman that 
had the bloody issue, and raising Jairus’ daughter to life, ver. 41—56. 


> ND it came to pass afterward, 


that he went throughout every 


city and village, preaching and 
shewing the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God: and the twelve 
were with him, 2 And certain 
§ women, which had been healed 
YiPeNf J (,of evil spirits and infirmities, 
= Da“ Mary called Magdalene, out of 
whom went seven devils, 3 And Joanna the wife 
of Chuza Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and man 

others, which ministered unto him of their sub- 


stance. 


Weare here told, 

First. What Christ made the constant business of his life, and that was 
preaching ; in that work he was indefatigable, and went about doing good, 
ver. 1, “afterward,” év 7 xadetis, ordine,—‘in the proper time or method.” Christ 
took his work before him, and‘went about it regularly ; he observed a series 
or order of business, so as that the end of one good work was the beginning of 
another. Now observe here 

1. Where he preached. He ‘went about, —dudeve, peragrabat. He was an 
itinerant preacher, did not confine himself to one place, but diffused the beams 
of his light. Circuibat,—‘ he went his circuit’ as a judge, having found his 
preaching perhaps most acceptable where it was new. He went about 
“through évery city,” that none might plead ignorance. Hereby he set an 
example to his disciples; they must traverse the nations of the earth, as he 
did the cities of Israel. Nor did he confine himself to the cities, but went 
into the villages among the plain country people to preach, to the inhabitants 
of the villages, Jud. v. 11. 

2. What he preached. He shewed “ the glad tidings of the kingdom of God,” 
that it was now set up among them. ‘Tidings of the kingdom of God are glad 
tidings, and those Jesus Christ came to bring; to tell the children of men that 
God was willing to take all those under his protection that were willing to 
return to their allegiance; it was glad tidings to the world, that there were 
hopes of its being reformed and reconciled. 

3. Who were his attendants. ‘‘The twelve were with him ;” not to preach 
if he were present, but to learn of him what and how to preach hereafter ; an 
if occasion were, to be sent to places where he could not go. Happy were these 
his servants that heard his wisdom. 

Secondly. Whence he had the necessary supports of life. He lived upon the 
kindness of his friends. There were “ certain women” who frequently attended 
his ministry, that “ ministered to him of their substance,” ver. 23. Some of them 
are named, but there were “ many others,” who were zealously affected to the 
doctrine of Christ, and thought themselves bound in justice to encourage it, 
having themselves found benefit, and in charity hoping that many others might 
find benefit by it too. j ‘ 

1. They were such for the most part as had been Christ’s patients, and were 
the monuments of his power and mercy; they “had been healed” by him “ of 
evil spirits and infirmities.” Some of them had been troubled in mind, and 
meiancholy, others of them afflicted in body, and he had been to them a power- 
ful healer, He is the physician both of body and soul, and those who have been 
healed by him ought to study what they shall render to him. We are bound in 
interest to attend him, that we may be ready to apply ourselves to him for kelp 
in case of a relapse; and we are bound in gratitude to serve him and his Gospel, 
who hath served us and saved us by it. 

2. One of them was “ Mary, Magdalene, out of whom had been cast seven 
devils ;” a certain number for an uncertain. Some think she was ene that had 
been very wicked; and then we may suppose her to be the woman that wasa 
sinner, mentioned just before, ch. vii.; and Dr, Lightfoot, finding in some of the 
‘Talmudists’ writings that Mary Magdalene signified Mary the plaiter of hair. 
thinks it applicable to her, she baring bean noted, in the days of her iniquity and 
is opposed to modest apparel, | 7'im. ii. 9; 


but only the mention of the name of Mary in John xii. 3, which 
presently shall appear to be Martha’s and Lazarus’s sister, and that 
another story; secondly, by the words in the chapter here following 


- (chap. viii. 2), where, when it is said that Mary Magdalene was with 


Christ, she is described by another character, taken from that re- 
markable mercy wrought on her by Christ, that she had seven 
devils cast out of her, the very mark which is again given her, 
Mark xvi. 9,” &. What is here called an alabaster-box by our 


translators is the same as that in Matt. xxvi. 7. In both cases we 
understand it to have been a bottle-shaped vessel, with a narrow 
neck, and that its form more nearly corresponds with what we call a 
flask or cruse. The vessel was wont to be closed with a stopper, 
and the contents were either poured out or removed by means of @ 
spatula or little stick. The oils and perfumes were not always liquid, 
though such was probably the state of that mentioned in the tert. 
It was the custom of several ancient nations to apply perfumed 
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but though she had been an immodest woman, upon her repentance and refor- 
mation, she found mercy, and became a zealous disciple of Christ. Note, The 

eatest of sinners mi.st not despair of pardon; and the worse any have been 

efore their conversion, the more they should study to do for Christ after. Or 
rather, she was one that had been very melancholy; and then probably it was 
Mary the sister of Lazarus, who was a woman of a sorrowful ees might be 
originally of Magdala, but removed to Bethany. This Mary Magdalene was 
attending on Christ’s cross and his sepulchre, and if she were not Mary the 
sister of Lazarus, either that particular friend and favourite of Christ’s did not 
attend then, or the evangelists did not take notice of her, neither of which we 
can suppose; thus Dr, Lightfoot argues; yet there is this to be objected against 
it, that Mary Magdaiene is reckoned among the women that followed Jesus 
from Galilee, Mat. xxvii. 55,56; whereas Mary the sister of Lazarus had her 
residence in Bethany. 


3. Another of them was Joanna the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward; she had 
been his wife, so some, but was now a widow, and left in good circumstances ; 
if she was now his wife, we have reason to think that her husband, though pre- 
ferred in Herod's court, had received the Gospel, and was very willing that his 
wife should be both a hearer of Christ and a contributor to him. 

4. There were many of them that “ ministered to Christ of their substance.” 
[t was an instance of the meanness of that condition to which our Saviour 
humbled himself that he needed it, and his great humility and condescension 
that he accepted it. ‘“ Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor, 
and lived upon alms. Let none say they scorn to be beholdensto the charity of 
their neighbours, when Providence has epuch? them into straits; but let them 
ask it, and be thankful for it as a favour. Christ would rather be beholden to 
his known friends for a maintenance for himself and his disciples, than be bur- 
«hensome to strangers in the cities and villages whither he came to preach. 
Note, It is the duty of those who are taught in the Word, to communicate to 
them who teach them, in all good things: and those who are herein liberal and 
cheerful, honour the Lord with their substance, and bring a blessing upon it. 

4 And when much people were gathered together, 
and were come to him out of every city, he spake by 
a parable: 5 A sower went out to sow his seed : 
and as he sowed, some fell by the way side ; and it 
was trodden down, and the fowls of the air devoured 
it. 6 And some fell upon a rock ; and as soon as it 
was sprung up, it withered away, because it lacked 
moisture. 7 And some fell among thorns; and the 
thorns sprang up with it, and choked it. 
other fell on good ground, and sprang up, and bare 
fruit an lundredfold. And when he had said these 
things, he cried, He -that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 9 And his disciples asked him, saying, What 
might this parable be? 10 And he said, Unto you 
it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God: but to others in parables; that seeing they 
might not see, and hearing 
stand. 11 Now the parable is this: The seed is the 
word of God. 
that hear; then cometh the devil, and taketh awa 
the word out of their hearts, lest they should believe 
and be saved. 13 They on the rock are they, which, 
when they hear, receive the word with joy ; and these 
have no root, which for a while believe, and in time 
of temptation fall away. 14 And that which fell 
among thorns are they, which, when they have heard, 

o forth, and are choked with cares and riches and 
pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit.to perfection. 
15 But that on the good ground are they, which in 
an honest and good heart, having heard the word, 
keep 7, and bring forth fruit with patience. 16 No 
man, when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with 
a vessel, or 
a candlestick, that they which enter in may see the 
light. 17 For nothing is secret, that shall not be 
made manifest; neither any thing hid, that shall not 


be known and come abroad. 18 Take heed thiere- 


fore how ye hear: for whosoever hath, to him shall f 


they might not under- | 


12 Those by the way side are they 


8 And}. 


' receiving it, and bringing-forth the fruits of it; but, unless that seed 
| in it, it will bring forth nothing valuable; our care therefore must be to bring 
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‘be taken even that which he seemeth to have. 
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19 
Then came to him /zs mother and his brethren, and 
could not come at him for the press. 20 And it 
was told him dy certain which said, Thy mother and 
thy brethren stand without, desiring to see thee. 
21 And he answered and said unto them, My mother 
and my brethren are ‘these which hear the word of 


God, and do it. 


The former paragraph began with an account of Christ s industry in preach- 
ing, ver. 1; this begins with an account of the people’s industry in hearing 
ver. 4. He went into every city to preach; so they, one would think, should 
have contented themselves to hear him when he came to their own city; we 


| know those that would: but there were those here that came to him out of 


‘every city, would not stay till he came to them, nor think they had had enough 


' for though there were 


| be taught. 


'| the way side was trodden down, ver. 5. 


' tion they fall away 


utteth zt under a bed; but setteth zt on | 


| hinder our profiting by the Word of God. 
| hearts of careless hearers, ver. 12, “lest they should belieye and be saved.” 


when he left them, but met him when he was coming towards them, and fol- 
lowed him when he was going from them. Nor did he excuse himself with this 
from going to the cities, that there were some from the cities that came to him; 

yet the most had not zeal enough to bring them to him; 
and therefore, such is his wonderful condescension, that he will go to them; for 
““he is found of those that sought him not,” Jsa. lxv. 1. Here was, it seems, a 
vast concourse; “much people were gathered together ;” abundance of fish to 
cast the net among; and he was as ready and willing to teach as they were to 
Now in these verses we have, 

First. Necessary and excellent rules and cautions for hearing the Word, in 
the parable of the sower, and the reddition and application of it, all which 
we had twice before more largely. When Christ had put forth this parable, 
Ist. The disciples were inquisitive concerning the meaning of it, ver. 9; they 
asked him, “ What might this parable be?” Note, We should covet earnestly 
to know the true intent and full extent of the Word we hear, that we may 
neither be mistaken in our own knowledge, nor defective in it. 2nd. Christ 
made them sensible of what great advantage it was to them, that they had 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with the mystery and meaning of his 
word, which others had not; ver. 10, ““ Unto you it is given.” Note, hose who 
would receive instruction from Christ must know and consider what a privi- 
lege it is to be instructed by him, what a distinguishing privilege to be led inte 
the light, such a light, when others are left in darkness, such a darkness. 
Happy are we, and for ever indebted to free grace, if the same thing that is a 
parable to others, with which they are only amused, is a plain truth to us, by 
which we are enlightened and governed, and into the mould of which we are 
delivered. Now from the parable itself, and the explication of it, observe, 

1. The heart of man is as soil to the seed of God’s Word; it is capable of 
e sown 


the seed and the soil together. ‘To what purpose have we the seed in the 
Scripture, if it be not sown? and to what purpose have we the soil in our 
own hearts, if it be not sown with that seed ? 

2. The success of the seedness is very much according to the nature and 
temper of the soil, and as that is or is not disposed to receive the seed. The 
Se of God is to us as we are; a savour of life unto life, or of death unte 

eath. 

3. The devil is a subtle and spiteful enemy, that makes it his business to 
e takes the Word out of the 


That is added here to teach us, Ist. That we cannot be saved unless we believe: 


|| the word of the Gospel will not be a saving word to us, unless it be mixed with 


faith. 2nd. That therefore the devil doth all he can to keep us from believing, 
to make us not heed the Word when we read and hear it; or if we heed it for 
the present, to make us forget it again, and let it, slip, (Heb. ii. 15) or, if we 
remember it, to create prejudices in our minds against it, or divert our minds 
from it to something else; and all is, “lest we should believe and be saved,” 
lest we should believe and rejoice, while he believes and trembles. 
4. Where the Word of God is heard carelessly, there is commonly a contempt 
put upon it too. It is added here in the parable that the seed which fell by 
They that wilfully shut their eara 
against the Word, do in effect trample it under their feet; they “ despise the 
commandment of the Lord.” : 
5. Those on whom the Word makes some impressions, but they are not 
deep and durable ones, will shew théir hypocrisy in a time of trial, as the seed 


., sown upon the rock, where it gains no root, ver. 13; these fora while believe, 


a little while; their profession promiseth something, but “in time of tempta- 
” from their good beginnings; whether the temptation 
arise Haier the smiles or from the frowns of the world, they are easily over- 
come by it. 

6. That the “ pleasures of this life” are as dangerous and mischievous thorns 
to choke the good seed of the Word as any other. That is added here, ver. 14, 
which was not in the other evangelists. Those that are not entangled in the 
cares of this life, nor inveigled with the deceitfulness of riches, but boast that 
they are dead to them, yet may be kept from heaven by an affected indolence 
and the love of ease and pleasure. The delights of sense may ruin the soul, 
even lawful delights indulged, and too much delighted in. 

7. That it is not enough that the fruit be brought forth, but it must be 
brought to perfection, it must be fully ripened; if it be not, it is as if there 
were no fruit at all brought forth ; for that which in Matthew and Mark is said 
to be “ untruitful,” is the same that here is said to bring forth none to perfec- 
tion: for factum non dicitur quod non perseverat,—‘ perseverance is necessary 
to the perfection of a good work.’ ‘4 

8. The good ground which brings forth good fruit, is “an honest and good 
heart,” well disposed to receive instruction and commandment, ver. 19; a heart 
free from sinful pollutions, and firmly fixed for God and duty ; an upright heart, 
a tender heart, and a heart that trembles at the Word, is an honest and good 
heart; that having heard the Word, understands it, so it is in Matthew; re- 
ceives it, so it is in Mark ; and keeps it, soit is here, as the soil not only receives 
but keeps the seed; and the stomach not only receives but keeps the fcod o1 

hysie. 

2 Pd Where the Word is well kept, there is fruit brought forth with patience; 
that also is added here. There must be both bearing patience, and waiting 
atience; patience to suffer the tribulation and persecution which may arise 
ecause of the Word; patience to continue to the end in well-doing. 

10. In consideration of all this we ought to take heed how we hear, ver. 183 


be given 5 and whosoever hath not, from him shall | take heed of those things that will hinder our profiting by the Wurd we bear 


oils, &c., to their persons, on a variety of occasions, festivities among 
the rest. 

vii. 44. The washing of the feet of guests is a custom as old as 
the days of Abraham, and is still known in the East. Mr. Jowett 
says of his reception at a house in Lebanon, “ Before supper the 
master of the house directed his servant to bring in a large brass 
pan, full of warm water, in which, for the first and indeed the 
only time that I ever experienced such attention, he illustrated the 
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ancient custom of washing the feet of strangers, and no compliment 
could have been more seasonable.” Dr. Robinson speaks of a case 
in which he experienced the same hospitable attentions; and several 
other travellers have left similar records. 

vii. 45. In modern times it is usual for the Orientals to salute 
each other with a kiss, as Mr. Carne says the Arabs do. , 

viii. 3. This is the first place in which mention is made of Joanna, 
whose husband, Chuza, was or had been the steward of Herod. It 
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swatcn over our hearts in earns and take heed lest they betray us; take 
heed lest we hear carelessly and slightly, lest we entertain prejudices against 
the Word we hear upon any account; and take heed to the frame of our spirits 
after we have heard the Word, lest we lose what we have gained. 

Secondly. Needful instructions given to thuse that are appointed to preach 
the Word, and to those also that have heard it. 

1. Those that have received the gift must mimister the same. Ministers that 
have the dispensing of the Guspel committed to them, people that have pro- 
fited by the Word, and are thereby qualified to profit others, must look upon 
Shemiaelves as lighted candles ; ministers must, in solemn, authoritative preach- 
ing, and people in brotherly, familiar discourse, diffuse their light; for a candle 
must not be covered with a vessel, or put under a bed, ver. 16. Ministers and 
Christians are to be lights in the world, “ hol-ling forth the Word of life ;” their 
light must shine before men; they must not only be good, but do good. 

2. We must expect that what is now done in secret, and from unseen springs, 
will shortly be manifested and made known, ver. 17. What is committed to you 
in secret should be made manifest by you; for your Master did not give you 
talents to be buried, but to be traded with. Let that which is now hid be made 
known, for if it be not manifested by you, it will be manifested against you, will 
be produced in evidence of your treachery. 

3. The gifts we have will either be continued to us or taken from us, accord- 


ST. 


ing as we do or do not make use of them, for the glory of God and the edifica- |, 


ton of our brethren, ver. 18; “ whosoever hath, to him shall be given;” he that 
at 

shall se it. From him that has not shall be taken away even “ that which he 
hath,” so it is in Mark; that which he “seemeth to have,” so it is in Luke. 
Note, The grace that is lost was but seeming grace, was never true. Men 


do but seem to have what they do not use, and shows of religion will be lost 


and forfeited ; “ they went out from us because they were not of us,” 1 Jno. ii. 19. 

Let us see to it that we have grace in sincerity, the root of the matter found in 

me and that is a good part which shall never be taken away from those that 
ave it. 

Thirdly. Great encouragement given to those that prove themselves faithful 
hearers of the Word by being doers of the work, in a particular instance of 
Christ’s respect to his disciples, in preferring them even before his nearest 
relations, ver. 19—21, which passage of story we had twice before. Observe, 
1. What crowding there was after Christ; there was no coming near for the 
throng of people that attended him; who, though they were crowded never so 
much, would not be crowded out from his congregation. 2. That some of his 
nearest kindred were least solicitous to hear him preach. Instead of getting 
within, as they might easily have done.if they had come in time, desiring to hear 
him, they stood without desiring to see him; and probably, out of a foolish 
fear, lest he should spend himself with too much speaking, designing nothin 
but to interrupt him, and oblige him to break off. 3. That Jesus Christ woul 
rather be busy at his work than conversing with his friends. He would not 
leave his preaching to speak with his mother and his brethren, for it was his 
meat and drink to be so employed. 4. That Christ is pleased to own those as 
his nearest and dearest relations “ that hear the Word or God, and do it;” they 
are to him more than his mother and brethren. 


22 Now it came to pass on a certain day, that he 
went into a ship with his disciples: and he said unto 
them, Let us go over unto the other side of the lake. 
And they launched forth. 23 But as they sailed he 
fell asleep: and there came down a storm of wind on 
the lake; and they were filled with water, and were in 
jeopardy. 24 And they came to him, and awoke him, 
saying, Master, master, we perish. ‘Then he arose, and 
rebuked the wind and the raging of the water: and 
they ceased, and there was a calm. 25 And he said 
unto them, Where is your faith? And they being 
afraid wondered, saying one to another, What manner 
of man is this! for he commandeth even the winds 
and water, and they obey him. 26 And they arrived 
at the country of the Gadarenes, which is over against 
Galilee. 27 And when he went forth to land, there 
met him out of the city a certain man, which had 
devils long time, and ware no clothies, neither abode 
in any house, but in the tombs. 28 When he saw) 
Jesus, he cried ont, and fell down before him, and, 
with a loud voice said, What have I to do with thee, 
Jesus, thou Son of God most high? I beseech thee, 
torment me not. 29°(For he had commanded the 
unclean spirit to come out of the man. For often- 
times it had caught him: and he was kept bound 
with chains and in fetters; and he brake the bands, 
and was driven of the devil into the wilderness.) 
30 And Jesus asked him, saying, What is thy name ? 
And he said, Legion: because many devils were 
entered into him. 31 And they besought him that 
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ifts, and doth good with them, shall have more; he that buries his talent |' 
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he would not command them to go out into the deep, 
32 And there was there an herd of many swine food. 
ing on the mountain: and they besouglit him that 
|he would suffer them to enter into them. Ard he 
\suffered them. 33 Then went the devils out of the 
‘man, and entered into the swine: and the herd ran 
violently down a steep place into the lake, and were 
choked, 84 When they that fed them saw what was 
done, they fled, and went and told it in the city and 
in the country. 35 Then they went out to see what 
was done; and came. to Jesus, and found the man, 
‘out of whom the devils were departed, sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind: and 
they were afraid. 36 They also which saw it told 
‘them by what means he that was possessed of the 
devils was healed. 37 Then the whole multitude of 
the country of the Gadarenes round about besought 
him to depart from them ; for they were taken with 
great fear: and he went up into the ship, and re- 
turned back again. 388 Now the man out of whom 
the devils were departed besought him that he might 
be with him: but Jesus sent him away, saying, 39 
Return to thine own house, and shew how great 
things God hath done unto thee. And he went his 
way, and published throughout the whole city how 
great things Jesus had done unto him. 


We have here two illustrious proofs of the power of our Lord Jesus, which 
we had before ; his power over the winds, ati power over the devils. 

First. His power over the winds, those powers of the air that are so much a 
Guns to men, especially upon sea, and occasion the death of such multitudes. 

serve 

1. Christ ordered his disciples to put to sea, that he might shew his glory 
upon the water in stilling the waves, and might do an act of kindness to a poor 
possessed man on the other side of the water, ver. 22; “he went into a ship 
with his disciples.” They that observe Christ’s orders may assure themselves 
of his presence. If Christ sends his disciples, he goes with them; and those 
may pes and boldly venture any whither that have Christ accompanying 
them. “He said, Let us go over unto the other side,” for he had a piece of 
good work to do there. He might have gone by land, a little way about, but 
he chose to go by water, that he might shew his wonders in the deep. 

2. Those that put to sea ina calm, yea, and at Christ’s word, yet must pre- 
pare for a storm, and for the utmost peril in that storm; ver. 23, “there came 
down a storm of wind on the lake,” as if it were there, and no where else; 
and presently their ship was so tossed that it was filled with water, and they 
were in jeopardy of their lives. Perhaps the devil, who is “the prince of the 
power of the air,”’and who raiseth winds by the permission of God, had some 
suspicion, perhaps from some words that Christ might let fall, that he was 
coming over the lake now on purpose to cast that legion of devils out of 
the poor man on the other side; and therefore poured this storm upon the 
ship he was in, designing, if possible, to have sunk him, and prevented that 
victory. 

3. Christ was asleep in the storm, ver. 23. Some bodily refreshment he 
must have, and chose to take it then, when it would be least a hindrance to hir 
in his work. The disciples of Christ may really have his gracious presence 
with them at sea, and in a storm, and yet he may seem as if he were asleep: 
may not prosently appear for their relief, no, not when things seem to be 
brought even to the last extremity. Thus he will try their faith and patience, 
and quicken them by prayer to awake, and make their deliverance the more 
welcome when it comes at last. 

4. A complaint to Christ of our danger, and the distress his church is in, is 
enough to engage him to awake, and appear for us, ver. 24. ‘They cried, 
“Master, master, we perish.” The way to have our fears silenced is to bring 
them to Christ, and lay them before him. Those that in sincerity call Christ 
Master, and with faith and fervency call upon him as their Master, may be sure 
he will not let them perish. No relief for poor souls that are under sense of 
guilt and fear of wrath like this, to go to Christ and call him Master, and say, 
“Lam undone if thou do not help me.’ 

5. Christ’s business is to lay storms, as it is Satan’s business to raise them. 
He ean do it, he has done it, he delights to do it, for he came to proclaim peace 
on earth; ver. 24, “he rebuked the wind and the raging of the waters,” and 
immediately “they ceased;” not, as at other times, by degrees; but all of a 
sudden “there was a great calm.” ‘Thus Christ shewed, that though the devil 
es to be the prince of the power of the air, yet even there he has him in 
a chain. 

6. When our dangers are over, it becomes us to take to ourselves the shame 
of our own fears, and to give to Christ the glory of his power. When Christ 
had turned the storm into a ca!m, “then were they glad, because they were 
quiet,” Ps, evii. 30, And then, 1. Christ gives them a rebuke for their inordi- 
nate fear, ver. 25, “ Where is your faith?” Note, Many that have true faith, 
have it to seek when they have occasion to use it; they tremble, and are dis- 
couraged if second causes frown upon them; a little thing disheartens them, 
| and where is their faith then? 2. They gave him the glory of his power ; “ they 
being afraid wondered.” Those that had feared the storm, now the danger 


is thought that she was a widow by some, but by others that her 
husband may have been the nobleman mentioned in John iv. 46, 
whose son was healed by the Saviour. Joanna may have been an 
old acquaintance of Mary Magdalene, with whom she is again named 
in chap. xxiv. 10, after the resurrection. For “ministered unto him” 
we prefer another and better reading, “ministered unto them.” 
From this circumstance it may be inferred that the little band of 
women who so early combined to show their confidence and affection 


were not in reduced circundstances. They contributed to the support 
of Jesus and the twelve. The Greek word for “ ministered,’ how- 
ever, often conveys the idea of service, and especially of waiting 
upon guests at table, 

viii. 14, The phrase “bring no fruit to perfection” signifies “do 
not mature their fruit, but let it fall or wither while yet unripe.” 

viii, 16. In the corresponding passage of Mark, the word “ bushel” 
is used where “vessel” is introduced here. There is no reason to 
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was over, with good reason feared him that had stilled it; and “said one to 
auother, What manner of man is this?” ‘They might as well have said, “ Who 
is a God like unto thee?” For it is God’s prerogative to “ still the noise of the 
tea, the noise of the waves,” Ps. Ixv. 


4. 
Secondly. His power over the devil, “the prince of the power of the air.” |j 


\n the next passage of story he comes into a closer grapple with him than ne 
did when he commanded the winds. Presently after the winds were stilled, 
they were brought to their desired haven, and “arrived at the country of the 
Gadarenes,” and there went ashore, ver. 26, 27; and he soon met with that which 
was his business over, and thought it worth his while to go through a storm | 
to it. We may learn a great deal out of this story concerning the world of 
infernal, malignant spirits, which, though not working now, ordinarily, in the | 
fume way as here, yet we are all concerned at all times to stand upon our 
guard against. 

1. ‘hese malignant spirits are very numerous. They that had taken posses- 
sion of this one man called themselves Legion, ver. 20, ‘“‘ because many devils 
were ertered into him;” he had “had devils a long time,” ver. 27. But per- 
haps those that Lad been long in possession of him, upon some foresight of our 
Saviour’s coming to make an attack upon them, and finding they could not 
prevent it oy the storm they had raised, sent for recruits, intending this to be 
a decisive battle, and hoping now to be too hard for him that had cast out so 
many unclean spirits, and to give him a defeat; and either were, or at least 
wrod be thought to be, a legion of them, formidable as an army with banners ; 
and now at least, to be what the twentieth legion of the Roman army, which 
was long quartered at Chester, was styled, legio victrixr,—‘ a victorious Neerone 

2. ‘They have an inveterate enmity to man, and all his conveniences and com- 
forts. This man in whom the devils had got Scene and kept it long, being 
under his influence, “ware no clothes, neither abode in any house,” ver. 27, 
though clothing and a habitation are two of the necessary supports of this life; 
nay, and because man has a natural dread of the habitations of the dead, he 
forced this man to abide in the tombs, to make him so much the more a terror 
to himself and to all about him; so that his soul had as much cause as ever 
dit ai had to be weary of his life, and to choose strangling and death 
rather. 

3. They are very strong, and fierce, and unruly, and hate and scorn to be re- 
strained ; ver. 29,“ he was kept bound with chains and in fetters,” that he might 
not be mischievous either to others or to himself; but he “brake the bands.” 
Note, Those that are ungovernable by any other, thereby shew that they are 
under Satan’s government; and this is the language of those that are so, even 
concerning God and Christ, their best friends, that would not either bind them 
from, or bind them to, any thing but for their own good. “ Let us break their 
bands in sunder.” “He was driven of the devils.” Those that are under 
Christ's government are sweetly led with the cords of a man and the bands of 
love; those that are under the devil’s government are furiously driven. 

4. They are much enraged against our Lord Jesus, and have a great dread 
and horror of him. ‘ When the man” whom they had possession of, and who 
spake as they would have him, “saw Jesus,” he roared out as one in an agony, 
and “fell down before him” to deprecate his wrath, and owned him to be “the 
Son of God most high,” that was infinitely above him, and quite too hard for 
him; but protested against having any league or confederacy with him, (which 
might sufficiently have silenced the blasphemous cavils of the scribes and Pha- , 
risees,) ‘* What have I to do with thee?” ‘The devils have neither inclination 
to do service to Christ, nor expectation to receive benefit by him: “ What | 
have we to do with thee?” But they dreaded his power and wrath: “I | 
beseech thee, torment me not.” They do not say, ‘I beseech thee, save me;’ 
but only, “torment me not.” See whose language they speak that have only 
a dread of hell as a place of torment, but no desire of heaven asa place of 
holiness and love. 

5. ‘'hey are perfectly at the command and under the power of our Lord 
Jesus, and they knew it, for they “besought him that he would not command 
them to go (eis rov 4Bvecov,) into the deep,” the place of their torment, which 
they acknowledge he could easily and justly do. O what a comfort is this to 
the Lord’s people, that all the powers of darkness are under the check and 
control of ihe bord Jesus! He has them allin a chain. He can send them to 
their own place when he pleaseth. . 

6. They delight in doing mischief. When they found there was no remedy, 
but they must quit the hold of this poor man, they begged they might have 
leave to take possession of a herd of swine, ver. 32. When the devil at first 
brought man into a miserable state, he brought a curse likewise upon the 
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whole creation, and that became subject to enmity; and here, as an instance 
of that extensive enmity of his, when he could not destroy the man, he would 
destroy the swine. If he could not hurt them in their bodies, he would hurt 


them in their goods, which sometimes proves a great temptation to men to 
draw them from Christ, as here. Christ “suffered them to enter into the 
swine,” to convince the country what mischief the devil could do in it, if he 
should suffer him. No sooner had the devils leave, but they entered into the 
swine; and no sooner liad hey entered into them, but the herd ran violently 
* down a steep place into the lake, and were drowned.” For it is a miracle | 
of mercy, if those whom Satan possesseth are not brought to destruction and 
perdition. This and cther instances shew that that roaring lion and red dragon 
seeks what and whom he may devour. 

7. When the devil’s power is broke in any soul, that soul recovers itself, and | 
returns into a right frame; which supposeth that those whom Satan gets pos- 
session of, are put out of the possession of themselves. ‘‘ The man out of | 
whom the devils were departed sat at the feet of Jesus,” ver. 35; while he was | 
under the devil’s power, he was ready to fly in the face of Jesus; but now he 
pits at his feet, which is a sign that he is come to his right mind. If God have | 
possession of us, he preter rcs to us the government and enjoyment of our- 
selves; but if Satan have possession of us, he robs us of both; let his power 
therefore in ourselves be overturned, and let Him come whose right our 
= are, and give them him; for we are never more our own than when we 
are his. 

Let us now see what was the effect of this miracle of casting the legion of 
devils out of this man. | 

1. What effect it had upon the people of that country, who had lost their 
swine by it; “the swineherds went and told it both in city and country,” 
ver. 34; perhaps with a design to incense people against Christ; they told “ by 
what means he that was p)ssessed of the devils was healed,” ver. 36; that it 
was by sending the devils into the swine, which was capable of an invidious 
*epresentation, ag if Christ could not otherwise have delivered the man out of 
their hands, but by delivering the swine into them. “The people came out to 
3ee what was done,” and to inquire into it, “and they were afraid,” ver. 35; 
“they were taken with great fear,” ver. 37; they were surprised and amazed 
at it, and knew not what to say toit. They thought more of the destruction 
of the swine than of the deliverance of their poor afflicted neighbour, and of 
the country from the terror of his frenzy, for it was become a public nuisance ; 
and therefore “ the whole multitude besought Christ to depart from them,” for 
fear he should bring some other judgment upon them; whereas indeed none need 
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to be afraid of Christ that are willing to forsake the*s sins, and give RE themselves 
to him. But Christ took them at their word; he ’ went up into the ship, and 
returned back again.” Those lose their Saviour, and their hopes in him, that 
love their swine better. 

2. What etfect it had upon the poor man who had recovered himself by it: 
he desired Christ’s company as much as others dreaded it; he besought Christ 
that “he might be with him,” as others were, “ that had been healed by him of 
evil spirits and infirmities,” ver. 2; that Christ might be to him a protector 
and teacher, and that he might be to Christ for a name and a praise. He was 
loath to stay among those rude and brutish Gadarenes, that desired Chris 
to depart from them: “ O gather not my soul with these sinners!” But Chris* 
would not take him along with him, but sent him home, to pubtish among those 
that knew him the great things God had done for him, and so mignt be a bless- 
ing to his country, as he had been a burthen to it. We must sometimes deny 
ourselves the satisfaction € en of spiritual benefits and coiforts, to gain an 
opportunity of being serviceable to the souls of others. Perhaps Christ 
knew that when the resentment of the loss of their swine was a little over, 
they would be better disposed to consider the miracle, and therefore left the 
man among them, to be a standing monument and monitor to them of it. 


40 And it came to pass, that, when Jesus was 
returned, the people gladly received him: for they 
were all waiting for him. 41 And, behold, there 
came a man nained Jairus, and he was a ruler of the 
synagogue: and he fell down at Jesus’ feet, and 
besought him that he would come into his house: 
42 For he had one only daughter, about twelve 

ears of age, and she lay a dying. But as he went 

the people thronged him. 43 And a woman having 
an issue of blood twelve years, which had spent all 
her living upon physicians, neither could be healed 
of any, 44 Came behind him, and touched the 
border of his garment: and immediately her issue 
of blood stanched. 45 And Jesus said, Who 
touched me? When all denied, Peter and they 
that were with him said, Master, the multitude 
throng thee and press thee, and sayest thou, Who 
touched me? 46 And Jesus said, Somebody hath 
touched me: for I perceive that virtue is gone out 
of me. 47 And when the woman saw that she was 
not hid, she came trembling, and falling down. before 
him, she declared unto him before all the people for 
what cause she had touched him, and how she was 
healed immediately. 48 And he said unto her, 
Daughter, be of good comfort : thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace. 49 While he yet spake, 
there cometh one from the ruler of the synagogue’s 
house, saying to him, Thy daughter is dead ; trouble 
not the Master. 50 But when Jesus heard zt, he 
answered him, saying, Fear not: believe only, and 
she shall be made whole. 51 And when he came 
into the house, he suffered no man to go in, save 
Peter, and James, and John, and the father and 
the mother of the maiden. 52 And all wept, and 
bewailed her: but he said, Weep not; she is not 
dead, but sleepeth. 53 And they laughed him to 
scorn, knowing that she was dead. 54 And he put 
them all out, and took her by the hand, and called, 
saying, Maid, arise. 55 And her spirit came again, 
and she arose straightway: and he commanded to 
give her meat. 56 And her parents were asto- 
nished: but he charged them that they should tell 
no man what was done. . 


Christ was driven away by the Gadarenes: they were weary of him, and 
willing to be rid of him; but when be had crossed the water, and returned to 
the Galileans, they “gladly received him,” wished and waited for his return, 
‘nd welcomed him with all their hearts when he did return, var. 40. If some 


suppose that candles, in the modern sense, were in use in Palestine. 
The Greek word merely means a light, more commonly a lamp or 
lantern. The household lamp was placed apon a stand, here called 
a candlestick, which appears to have been varied in form, and often 


rendered ornamental as weil as useful. Sometimes the lamp was 
suspended from the ceiling like a modern chandelier, and consisted 
of one or several lights. One of the common portable lamps might 
easily have been placed under a bed, or rather couch, which was 
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frequently supported at some height above the ground, like a modern 
bedstead or sofa. 

viii. 22. It is noticeable that Luke uses the word “lake” three 
times in this chapter and twice elsewhere, where the other evangelists 
regularly use the word “sea.” They wrote in accordance with 
Hebrew ideas, which gave the name of “sea” to any capacious 
reservoir of water, whether natural or artificial; hence they called 
even the great laver of the temple “a sea,” 
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will not accept the fayocrs Christ offers them, others will: if the Gadarenes 
be not gathered, yet there are many among whom Christ shall be glorious, 
When Christ had done his work on the other side of the water, he returned 
and found work to do in the place whence he came, tresh work. They that 
will lay out themselves to do good shall never want occasion for it; the want- 
ing you have always with you, : 

e have here two miracles iaterwoven, as they were in Matthew and Mark ; 
the raising of Jairus’ daughter to life, and the cure of the woman that had 
an issue of blood, as he was going in a crowd to Jairus’ house. We have 


| 


| 


ere, E 
First. A public address made to Christ by “a ruler of the synagogue,” whose | 
name was Jairus, on the behalf ofalittledaughter ofhis that was very ill, andin 


the apprehension of all about her, lay a dying. This address was very humble 
and reverent: Jairus, though a ruler, “fell down at Jesus’ feet,” as owning him 
to bearuler above him, It was very importunate; he “ besought him that he 
would come into his house;” rot having the faith, at least not having the 
thought of the centurion, that desired Christ only to speak the healing word 
at a distance. But Christ complied with his request—he went along with 
him; strong faith shall be applauded, and yet weak faith shall not be rejected. 
In the bouses where sickness and death is, it is very desirable to have the pre- 
sence of Christ. When Christ was going, “the people thronged him;” some 
out of curiosity to see him, others out of an affection to him. Let us not com- 
plain of a crowd, and a throng, anda hurry, as long as we are in the way of 
our duty and doing good; but otherwise, it is what every wise man will keep 
hirnself out of as much as he can. ‘ 

Secondly. Here is a secret application made to Christ by a woman ill of a 
bloody issue, which had been the consumption of her body, and the consump- 
tion of her purse too, for “she had spent all her living upon physicians,” and 
was never the better, ver. 43. The nature of her disease was such, that she 
did not care for making a public complaint of it; it was agreeable to the 
modesty of her sex to be very shy of speaking of it, and therefore she took this 
opportunity of coming to Christ ina crowd; and the more people were pre- 
sent, the more likely she thought it was that she should be concealed. Her 
faith was very strong, for she doubted not but, by the touch of the hem of his 
arment, she should derive from him healing virtue sufficient for her relief; 
ooking upon him to be sucha full fountain of mercies that she could steal 
a cure, and he net niiss it. Thus there is many a poor soul healed, and helped, 
and saved by Christ, that is lost in a crowd, and that nobody takes notice of. 
The woman found an immediate change for the better in herself, and that her 
disease was cured, ver. 44. As believers have comfortable communion with 
Christ, so they have comfortable communications from_ him, incognito, — 
‘secretly ;’ meat to eat that the world knows not of, and joy that a stranger 
doth not intermeddle with. 

Thirdly. Here is a discovery of this secret cure, to the glory both of the 
physician and the patient. 

1. Christ takes notice that there is a cure wrought; “ virtue is gone out of 


me,” ver. 46. Those that have been healed by virtue derived from Christ must 
own it, for he knows it. He speaks of it here not in a way of complaint, 
as if he were hereby either weakened or wronged, but in a way of com- 
placency ; it was his delight that virtue was gone out of him to do any good, 
and he did not grudge it to the meanest; they were as welcome to it as to the 
light and heat of the sun; nor had he the less virtue in him for the going out 
ciivietes from him, for he is an overflowing fountain. 

2. The poor patient owns her case, and the benefit she had received, ver. 473 
“when she saw that she was not hid, she came and fell down before him, 
Note, The consideration of this, that we cannot be hid from Christ, should 
engage us to pour out our hearts before him, and to shew before kim all our 
fin, and all our trouble. “She came trembling,” and yet her faith saved her, 
ver. 48. Note, There may be trembling where yet there is saving faith. She 
“declared before all the people for what cause she had touched him,” because 
she believed that a touch would cure her, and it did so. Christ’s patients 
should communicate their experiences one to another. 


3. The great Physician confirms her cure, and sends her away with the com- | 


fort of it, ver. 48: “ Be of good comfort; thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
Jacob got the blessing from Isaac clandestinely, and by a wile: but when the 
fraud was discovered, Isaac ratified it designedly ; it was obtained surrepti- 
tiously and underhand, but it was secured and seconded above board; so was 
the cure here. ‘He is blessed, and he shall be blessed;” so here, she is 
healed, and she shall be healed. 

Fourthly. Here is an encouragement to Jairus not to distrust the power of 
Christ, though his daughter was now dead, and they that brought him the 
tidings advised him not to give the Master any farther .trouble about her. 
*“ Fear not,” saith Christ; “ believe only.” Note, Our faith in Christ should be 
bold and daring, as well as our zeal for him. And they that are willing to do 
any thing for him, may depend upon his doing great things for them, above 
what they are able to ask or think. When the patient is dead there is no room 
for prayer, or the use of means; but here, though the child is dead, yet believe, 
and all shall be well. Post mortem medicus,—‘a physician after death,’ is an 
absurdity; but not, Post mortem Christus,— Christ after death.’ 

Fifthly. The preparatives for the raising of her to life again. 1. The choice 
Christ made of witnesses that should see the miracle wrought. A crowd fol- 
lowed him; but perhaps they were rude and nvisy. However, it was not fit to 
let such a multitude come into a gentleman’s house, especially now they were 
all.in sorrow, and therefore he sent them back; and not because he was afraid 
to let the miracle pass their scrutiny, for he raised Lazarus and the widow's 
son publicly. He took none with him but Peter, and James, and John, that 
triumvirate of his disciples that he was most intimate with, designing them 
three, with the parents, to be the only spectators of the miracle; they being 
a competent number to attest the truth of it. 2. The check he gave to the 
mourners; “they all wept and bewailed her;” for it seems she was a very 
agreeable, hopeful child, and dear not only to the parents, but to all the neigh- 
bours. But Christ bade them weep not, for “she is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
He means, as to her peculiar case, that she was not dead for good and all, but 
that she should now shortly be raised to life, so that it would be to her friends 
but as if she had been but a few hours asleep. But it is applicable to all that 
die in the Lord; therefore we should not sorrow for them as those that have 
no hope; because death is but a sleep to them; not only as it is arest from all 
the toils of the days of time, but as there will be a resurrection —a waking 
and rising again to all the glories of the days of eternity. 
able | which Christ said to these mourners, yet they wickedly ridicul 
and “ laughed him to scorn” for it; here was a pearl cast before swine, 
vere ignorant of the Scriptures of the Old Testament who bantered it as an 
absurd tning to call death a sleep; yet this good came out of that evil, that 
aereby the truth of the miracle was evinced, for they knew “that she was 
dead ;” they were certain of it, and therefore nothing less than a Divine power 
could restore her to life. We find not any answer that he made them; but he 
soon 2xplained himself, 1 hope to their conviction, und that they wonld never 
again laugh at any word of his. But “he put them ail out,” ver. 54. They were 


This was a comfort- , 
ed it, 
They 
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unworthy to be the witnesses of this work of wonder; they who in the mide 
of their mourning were so merrily disposed as to laugh at him for what he said 
would, it may be, have found something to laugh at in what he did, and there- 
fore are justly shut out. 

Sixthly. Her return to life, after a short visit to the congregation of the dead, 
ver. 55: “He took her by the hand,” as we do by one thav we would awake 
out of sleep, and help up, “and he called, saying, Maid, arise.” Thus the hand 
of Christ’s grace goes along with the calls of his Word, tomake them effectual. 
Here it is expressed what was only implied in the other evangelists,—that “her 
spirit came again ;” her soul returned again to animate her body. ‘This plainly 
proves that the soul exists and acts in a state of separation from the body, and 
therefore is immortal; that death doth not extinguish this candle of the Lord, 
but take it out of adark lanthorn. It is not, as Grotius well observes, the 


| kpaows, or ‘temperament’ of the body, or any thing that dies with it; but it 
| is dvéuréaratev r,—‘ something that subsists by itself,’ which after death is some- 


where else than where the body is. Where the soul of this child was in this 
interval we are not told: it was in the hand of the Father of spirits, to whom 
all souls at death return. When her spirit came again, she arose, and made it 
appear she was alive by her motion, as she did also by her appetite, for Christ 
commanded to give her meat.” As babes newborn, so those that are newly 
raised desire spiritual food, that they may grow thereby. In the last verse we 
need not wonder to find “ her parents astonished ;” but if that implies that they 
only were so, and not the other bystanders, who had laughed Christ to scorn, 
we may well wonder at their stupidity, which perhaps was the reason why 
NET hE not have it proclaimed, as well as to give an instance of his 
umility. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this chapter we have, I. The commission Christ gave his twelve apostles to go out 
for some time to preach the Gospel, and confirm it by miracles, ver. 1—6. II. Herod’s 
terror at the growing greatness of our Lord Jesus, ver. 7—9. III. The apostles’ return 
to Christ; his retirement with them into a place of solitude; the great resort of people 
to them notwithstanding, and his feeding five thousand men with five loaves and two 
fishes, ver. 10O—17; IV. His discourse with his disciples concerning himself, and his 
own sufferings for them, and theirs for him, ver, 18—27, V. Christ's transfiguration, 
ver. 28—36, VI. The cure of alunatic child, ver.37—42. VII. The repeated notice Christ 
gave his disciples of his approaching sufferings, ver. 43—45. VIII. His check to the 
ambition of his disciples, ver. 46—48; and to their monopolizing of their power over 
devils to themselves, ver. 49,50. IX. The rebuke he gave them for an overdue resent- 
ment of an affront given him by a village of the Samaritans, ver. 51—56. X. The 
anawers he gave to several that were inclined to follow him, but not considerately, or 
fut zealously and heartily so inclined, ver. 57—62. 


HEN he called his twelve 
Pst disciples together, and gave 
Ye§ them power and authority 
AG over all devils, and to cure 

< diseases. 2 And he sent 
them to preach the king- 
H = 
7 dom of God, and to heal the 

72 sick. 3 And he said unto 

=. them, Take nothing for your 
C journey, neither staves, nor 
scrip, neither bread, neither money ; neither have 
two coats aplece. 4 And whatsoever house ye enter 
into, there abide, and thence depart. 5 And who- 
soever will not receive you, when ye go out of that 
city, shake off the very dust from your feet for a 
testimony against them. 6 And they departed, and 
went through the towns, preaching the gospel, and 
healing every where. 7 Now Herod the tetrarch 
heard of all that was done by him: and he was per- 
plexed, because that it was said of some, that John 
was risen from the dead; 8 And of some, that 
Elias had appeared ; and of others, that one of the 
old prophets was risen again. 9 And Herod said, 
John have I beheaded: but who is this, of whom I 
hear such things? And he desired to see him. 

Here is, I. The method Christ took to spread his Gospel —to diffuse and 
enforce the light of it. He had travelled about himself, preaching and healing; 
but he could be only in one place at atime; and therefore now he sent his 
twelve disciples abroad, who by this time were pretty well instructed in the 
nature of the present dispensation, and able to instruct others, and to deliver 
to them what they had received from the Lord. Let them disperse themselves, 
some one way, and some another, “to preach the kingdom of God,” as it was 
now about to be set up by the Messiah; to bring people acquainted with the 
spiritual nature and tendency of it, and to persuade them to come into the 
interests and measures of it. And for the confirming of their doctrine, because 
it was new and surprising, and very different from what they had been taught 
by the scribes and Pharisees, and because so much depended upon men’s 
receiving or not receiving it, he empowered them to confirm it by miracles 


ver. 1,2. He “gave them authority over all devils,” to dispossess them, and 
cast them out, though never so numerous, so subtle, so fierce, so obstinate. 


OT 


see 


viii. 31. The demons besought Jesus not to “command them to 
go out into the deep,” which some say means here “the pit of hell.” 
That the word “abyss,” which is here used, usually means as much 
in the New Testament, will be admitted, and some of our critical 
interpreters maintain that as its sense in this place. The only ancient 
version which certainly conveys such an idea is the Ethiopic in 
Walton’s Polyglott. Tartarus was regarded as the proper home of 
evil spirits, though sometimes they were found <n earth. Erasmus 


and some others held that the “‘ deep” in 
water or the depths of the lake. 

viii. 37. Both here and in verse 26 there are various readings, and 
modern critics prefer ‘‘ Gerasenes” for ‘‘Gadarenes’’ in each case. 
The people were afraid of Jesus, but it does not appear that they 
made any formal complaint against him for causing or permitting 
the destruction of the swine. It is worthy of note that only on two 
occasions was the Lord’s power shown in the destruction of anything . 
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Christ designed a total rout and ruin to the kingdom of darkness, and there- 
fore gave them power over all devils. He authorized and appointed them 
likewise “ to cure diseases and to heal the sick,” which would make them wel- 
come wherever they came; and not only convince people’s judgments, but 
gain their affections. ‘This was their commission. Now observe, 

First. What Christ directed them to do, in prosecution of this commission, 
at this time, when they were not to go far, or be out long. 

1. They must not be solicitous to recommend themselves to peoples esteem 
by their outward appearance. Now they begin to set up for themselves, they 
must have no dress, nor study to make any other figure than what they had 
made while they followed him; they must go as they were, and not change 
heir clothes, or so much as put on a pair of new shoes. 

2. They must depend upon Providence, and the kindness of their friends, to 
furnish them with what was convenient for them ‘They must not take with 
them either bread or money, and yet believe they should not want. Christ 
would not have his disciples shy of receiving the kindnesses of their friends, 
but rather to expect them. Yet St. Paul saw cause not to go by this rule, 
when he laboured with his hands rather than be burthensome. 

3. They must not change their lodgings, as suspecting that those that enter- 
tained them were weary of them; they have no reason to be so, for the ark is 
a guest that always pays well for its entertainment; ver. 4,“ Whatsoever house 
ye enter into. there abide,” that people may know where to find you; that 
your friends may know you are not backward to serve them, and your enemies 
may know you are not ashamed or afraid to face them; there abide, till you 
depart out of that city: stay with those you are used to. 

4. They must put on authority, and speak warning to those who refused 
them, as well as comfort to those that received them, ver. 5. If there be any 
place that wil) not entertain you; if the magistrates deny you admission, and 
threaten to treat you as vagrants, leave them; do not force yourselves upon 
them, nor run yourselves into danger among them; but at the same time bind 


testimony against them ;” that will, as it were, be produced in evidence against 
them, that the messengers of the Gospel had been among them to make a fair 
offer of grace and peace, for this dust they left behind there; so that when they 
perish at last in their infidelity, this will lay and leave their blood upon their 
own heads. “Shake off the dust of your feet ;” as much as to say you abandon 
their city, and will have no more to do with them. 

Secondly. What they did in prosecution of this commission; ver. 6, “ they 
departed,” though from their Master’s presence, yet having still his spiritual 

resence with them, —his eye and his arm going along with them; and thus 

orne up in their work, they went through the towns, some or other of them. 
all the towns within the circuit appointed them, preaching the Gospel. and 
healing every where: their work was the same with their Master’s, doing 
good, both to souls and bodies. 

Il. Here is Herod's perplexity and veration at this. The deriving of Christ’s 
aah to those who were sent forth in his name, and acted by authority from 

1im, was an amazing and convincing proof of his being the Messiah, above any 
thing else; that he could not only work miracles himself, but empower others 
to work miracles too; this spread his fame more than any thing, and made the 
rays of this Sun of Righteousness the stronger by the reflection of them, even 
from the earth, from such mean, illiterate men as the apostles were, who had 
nothing else to recommend them, or to raise any expectations from them, but 
“that they had been with Jesus,” Acts iv. 13. When the country sees such as 
these healing the sick in the name of Jesus, it gives it an alarm. ow observe, 

First. The various speculations it raised among the people; who, though 
they thought not rightly, yet could not but think honourably, of our Lord 
Jesus, and that he was an extraordinary person—one come from the other 
world; that either John Baptist, who was lately persecuted and slain for the 
cause of God, or one of the old prophets, that had been persecuted and slain 
long since in that cause, was risen again, to be recompensed for his sufferings 
by this honour put upon him; or that Elias, who was taken alive to heaven 
in a fiery chariot, had appeared as an express from heaven, ver. 7, 8. 

Secondly. The great perplexity it created in the mind of Herod; when he' 
had “ heard of all that was done by ‘hrist,” his guilty conscience flew in his 
face, and he was ready to conclude with them that said“ John was risen from 
the dead.” He thought he had got clear of John, and should be never more 
troubled with him; but it seems he is mistaken; either John is come to life 
again, or here is another in his spirit gud power, for God will never leave him- 
self without witness. ‘What shall | do now?’ saith Herod, “ John have I 
beheaded, but who is this?” Is he carrying on John’s work, or is he come to 
avenge John’s death ? Joan baptized, but he doth not; “ John did no miracle,” 
but he doth; and therefore appears more formidable than John.’ Note, Those 
who oppose God will find themselves more and more embarrassed. However, 
“ he desired to see him,” whether he resembled John or no; but he might soon 
have been put out of this pain, if he would but have informed himselt of that 
which thousands knew, that Jesus preached and wrought miracles a great 
while before John was beheaded, and therefore could not be John raised from 
the dead. “ He desired to see him;” and why did he not go and see him? It is 
likely because he thought it below him either to go to him, or to send for him; 
he had enough of John Baptist, and cared not for having to do with any more 
such reprovers of sin. 
did, till he saw him at his bar, and then he ‘‘and his men of war set him at 
nought,” Lu. xxiii. 11. Had he prosecuted his convictions now, and gone to 
see him, who knows but a happy change might have been wrought in him? 
but delaying it now, his heart was hardened; and when he did see him he was 
as much prejudiced against him as any other. 


10 And the apostles, when they were returned, 


told him all that they had done. And he took them, | 


and went aside privately into a desert place belong- 
ing to the city called Bethsaida. 11 And the people, 
when they knew it, followed him: and he received 


He desired to see him, but we do not find that ever he | 


them, and spake unto them of the kingdom of God, 
and healed them that had need of healing. 12 And 
when the day began to wear away, then came the 
twelve, and said unto him, Send the multitude away, 
that they may go into the towns and country round 
about, and lodge, and get victuals: for we are here 
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in a desert place. 13 But he said unto them, Give 
ye them to eat. And they said, We have no more 
but five loaves and two fishes; except we should go 
and buy meat for all this people. 14 For they were 
about five thousand men. And he said to his dis- 
ciples, Make them sit down by fifties in a company. 
15 And they did so, and made them all sit down. 
16 Then he took the five loaves and the two fishes, 
and looking up to heaven, he blessed them, and 
brake, and gave to the disciples to set before the 
multitude. 17 And they did eat, and were all filled : 
and there was taken up of fragments that remained 
to them twelve baskets. 


Here is, I. The account which the twelve gave their Master of the success of 
their ministry. They were not long out, but “when they returned, they told 
him all that they had done,” as became servants who were sent on an errand; 


| 2 q “ ” ‘< = H " 
them over to the judgment of God for it; “shake off the dust of your feet, for a || they told him “ what they had done,” that if they (had done any thing yaaa 


they might mend it next time. 

IL. Their retirement for a little breathing. “He took them, and went aside 
privately into a desert place,” that they might have some relaxation from busi- 
ness, and not be always upon the stretch. Note, He that hath appointed our 
man servant and maid servant to rest, would have his servants to rest too. 
Those in the most public stations, and that are most publicly useful, yet must 
sometimes go aside privately, both for the repose of their bodies, to recruit 
ee and for the furnishing of their minds, by meditation, for farther publie 
work, 

IIL. The resort of the people to him, and the hind reception he gave them. 
They followed him, though it were in a desert place; for that is no desert 
where Christ is; and though they hereby disturbu} the repose he designed 
here for himself and his disciples, yet he welcomed them, ver. 11. Note, Pious 


| zeal may excuse a little rudeness; it did with Christ, and should with us: 


though they came unseasonably, yet Christ gave them what they came for. 
1. He “spake unto them of the kingdom of God,” the laws of that kingdom, 
with which they must be bound, and the privileges of that kingdom, with 
which they night be blessed. 2. He “healed them that had need of healing,” 
and in a sense of their need made their application to him. Though the disease 
was never so inveterate, and incurable by the physicians, though the patient 
were never so poor and mean, yet Christ healed them. There is healing ia 
Christ for all that need it, whether for soul or body. Christ hath still a power 
over bodily diseases, and heals his people that need healing. Sometimes he 
sees that we need the sickness for the good of our souls, more than the healing 
for the ease of our bodies; and then we must be willing for a season, because 
there is need, to be in heaviness; but when he sees we need healing, we shall 
have it. Death is his servant, to heal the saints of all diseases. He heals 
spiritual maladies by his grace, by his comforts, and has for each what their 
case calls for; relief for every exigence. : 

IV. The plentiful provision Christ made for the multitude that attended him : 
with five loaves of bread and two fishes he ted five thousand men. This story 
we had twice before, and shall meet with again; and it is the only miracle of 
our Saviour’s that is recorded by all the four evangelists. Let us ouly observe, 
out of t, 

First. That those who diligently attend upon Christ in the way of duty, and 
deny, or expose themselves, or are made to forget themselves and their out- 
ward conveniences, by their zeal for God’s house, are taken under his particular 
care, and may depend upon Jehovah-jireh, “the Lord will provide.” He will 
not see those that fear him, and serve him faitnfuily, want any good thing. _ 

Secondly. That our Lord Jesus was of a free and generous spirit. His dis- 
ciples said, “Send them away, that they may get victuals ;” but Christ ye 
‘No, “give ye them to eat;” let what we have go as far as it will reach, an 
they are welcome to it.’ Thus he has taught both ministers and Christians to 
“use hospitality without grudging,” 1 Pet. iv.9. Those that have but a little, 
let them do what good they can with that little, and that is the way to make it 
more, “ There is that scatters, and yet increases.” i 

Thirdly. Jesus Christ has not only Ean but food, for all those that by faith 
apply themselves to him; he not only eats them that need healin , cures the 
diseases of the soul, but feeds them too that need feeding, supports the spiritual 
life, relieves the necessities of it, and satisfies the desires of it. Christ has 
provided not only to save the soul from perishing by its diseases, but to nourish 
the soul unto life eternal, and strengthen it for all —— exercises. 

Fourthly. All the gifts of Christ are to be received by the church in a regular 
orderly manner; “make them sit down by fifties in a company.” The number 
of each company is taken notice of here, ver. 14, which Christ appointed for 
the better distribution of the meat, and the easier computation of the number 
of the guests. 

Fifthly. When we are receiving our creature comforts, we must look up to 
Heaven; Christ did so, to teach us to do so. We must acknowledge that we 
receive them from God, and that we are unworthy to receive them; that we 
owe them all, and all the comfort we have in them, to the mediation of Christ, 
by whom the curse is removed, and the covenant of peace settled; that we 
depend upon God’s blessing upon them, to make them serviceable to us, and 
desire that blessing. : E 

Sixthly. The blessing of Christ will make a little to go a great way, and the 
“little that the righteous man has, better than the riches of many wicked; a 
dinner of herbs better than a stalled ox.” r J 

Seventhly. Those whom Christ fees, he fills; to whom he gives, he gives 
enough; as there is in him enough for all, so there is enough for each. He 
replenishes every hungry soul, abundantly satisfies it with the goodness of his 
house. Here were fragments taken up, to assure us that in our Father's 
oes there is bread enough, and to spare. We are not straitened or stinted 
in him. 


18 And it came to pass, as he was alone praying, 
his disciples were with him: and he asked them, 


once upon the inanimate, when the fig-tree withered; and once upon 
the irrational and unclean, when the swine rushed into the sea, 
Hence the remark is just that the word of Jesus, that he came not 
to destroy but to save, applies to men, but not to animals. 

viii. 48. The words “be of good comfort”? are omitted by many 
ancient authorities, and Alford says were probably inserted from 
Matt. ix. 22. There is a story, which is recorded by Eusebius, that 
this woman was a native of Paneas, and that she erected a monument 
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to commemorate her cure. It represented a woman on her bended 
knee, and stretching out her hands on the one side; and on the 
other a man standing, and holding out his hand towards the woman. 
The images were of brass; and Eusebius says that he himself saw 
the statue of Christ, as it was called. Sozomen says the statue of 
Jesus was thrown down and broken by Julian and the pagans, and 
that his'own statue was set up instead of it. From this story the 
Papists infer the use of images in the early Church, but it contains 
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saying, Whom say the people that Iam? 19 They 
answering said, John the Baptist; but some say, 
Elias; and others say, that one of the old prophets 
is risen again. 20 He said unto them, But whom 
say ye that lam? Peter answering said, The Christ 
of God. 21 And he straitly charged them, and 
commanded them to tell no man that thing; 22 
Saying, The Son of man: must suffer many things, 
and be rejected of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be slain, and be raised the third day. 
23 And he said to them all, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me. 24 For whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it: but whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake, the same shall save it. 25 For what is 
aman advantaged, if he gain the whole world, and 
lose himself, or be cast away? 26 For whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words, of him 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he shall 
come in his own glory, and in Ais Father’s, and of 
the holy angels. 27 But I tell you of a truth, there 
be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, 


till they see the kingdom of God. 


In these verses we have Christ discoursing with his disciples about the great 
things that pertained to the kingdom of Gud; and one circumstance of this 
discourse is taken notice of here, which we had not in the other evangelists, 
that Christ was alone praying, and his disciples with him when he entered into 
this discourse, ver. 18. Observe, ist. Though Christ had much public work 
to do, 7 he found some time to be alone in private, for converse both with 
himself, and with his Father, and with his disciples. 2nd. When Christ was 
alone he was praying. It is good for us to improve our solitudes for devotion, 
that when we are alone we may not be alone, but may have the Father with 
us. 3rd. When Christ was alone praying, his disciples were with him, to join 
with him in his prayer; so that this was a family prayer. Housekeepers ought 
to pray with their households, parents with their children, masters with their 
servants, teachers and tutors with their scholars and pupils. 4th. Christ 
prayed with them before he examined them, that they might be directed and 
encouraged to answer him, by his prayers for them. Those we give instruc- 
tions to, we should put up prayers for and with. He discourseth with them, 

. Concerning himself ; and inquires, 

First. What the people said of him: “ Whom say the people that lam?” 
Christ knew better than they did, but would have his disciples made sensible 
by the mistakes of others concerning him, how happy they were that were le 
into the knowledge of him, and of the truth concerning him. We should take 
notice of others’ ignorances and errors, that we may be the more thankful to 
Him who has manifested himself to us, and not unto the world, and may pity 
them, and do what we can to help them, and to teach them better. They tell 
him what conjectures concerning him they had heard in their converse with 
the common people: and ministers would know how the better to suit their 
instructions, reproofs, and counsels to the case of ordinary people, if they did 
but converse more frequently and familiarly with them; they would then be the 
better able to say what is proper to SS their notions, and correct their 
irregularities, and remove their prejudices. The more conversant the physician 
is with his patient, the better he knows what to do for him. Some said he was 
John nat ter who was beheaded but the other day ; others Elias, or one of the 
old prophets; any thing but what he was. 

Secondly. What they said of him. ‘Now see what an advantage you have by 

our discipleship, you know better :hings.’? ‘So we do,’ saith Peter, ‘thanks 
be to our Master for it; we know that thou art “the Christ of God,” the 
anointed of God, the Messiah promised.’ It is matter of unspeakable comfort 
to us that our Lord Jesus is God’s anointed, for thus he has an unquestionable 
authority and ability for his undertaking ; for his being anointed signifies his 
being both appointed to it, and qualified for it. Now one would have expected 

- that Christ should have charged his disciples, who were so fully apprined and 
assured of this truth, to publish it to every one they met with; no, “he straitly 
charged them to tell no man that thing,” as yet, because there is a time for all 
things: after his resurrection, which completed the proof of it, Peter made the 
temple ring of it, that ‘“‘ God has made this same Jesus both Lord and Christ,” 
Acts ii. 36; but as yet the evidence was not ready to be summed up, and there- 
fore it must be concealed; and while it was so, we may conclude that the 
believing of it was not necessary to salvation. 94 ap 

IL. Concerning his own sufferings and death, of which he had yet said little ; 
but, now his disciples were well established in the belief of his being the 
Christ, and able to bear it, he speaks to them expressly, and with great assur- 
ance, ver. 22. It comes in as a reason why they must not yet preach that he 
was the Christ, because the wonders that would attend his death and resur- 
rection would be the most convincing proof of his being “the Christ of God.” 
Jt was by his exaltation to the right hand of the Father, that he was fully 
declared to be the Christ, and by the sending of the Spirit thereupon, Acts il. 33; 
and therefore wait till that is done. mie 

ILL. Concerning their suffering for him: so far must they be from thinking 
how to prevent his sufferings, that they must rather prepare for their own. 
First. We must accustom ourselves to all instances of self-denial and pa- 
tience, ver. 23. This is the best preparative for martyrdom: we must live a 
life of self-denial, and mortification, and contempt of the world; we must not 
indulge our ease and appetite for then it will be hard to bear toil, and weari- 
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ness, and want, for Christ. We are daily subject to affliction, and we muat 
accommodate ourselves to it, and acquiesce in the will of God in it, and must 
learn to endure hardship. We frequently meet with crosses in the way of 
duty; though we must not pull them upon our own heads, yet when tiiey are 
laid for us, we must take them up, carry them after Christ, and make the best 
of them. 

Secondly. We must prefer the salvation and happiness of our souls before 
any secular concern whatsoever. Reckon upon it, 1. That he who, to pre- 
serve his liberty or estate, his power or preferment, nay, or to save his life 
denies Christ and his truths, wilfully wrongs his conscience, and sins against 
God; will not only be not a saver, but an unspeakable loser in the issue, when 
profit and loss come to be balanced: “ He that will save his life,” upon those 
terms, “ will lose it,” shall lose that which is of infinitely more value, his pre- 
cious soul. 2. We must firmly believe also, that if we lose our lives for cleaving 
to Christ and our religion, we shall save them, to our unspeakable advantave : 
for it shall be abundantly recompensed in the resurrection of the just, when 
we shall have it again, a new and eternal life. 3. That the gain of all the 
world, if we should forsake Christ, and fall in with the interests of the world, 
would be so far from countervailing the eternal loss and ruin of the soul, that 
it would bear no manner of proportion to it, ver. 25. If we could be supposed 


to gain all the wealth, honour, and pleasure in the world, by denying Christ 
et when by so doing we lose ourselves to all eternity, and are cast away at 
ast, what good will our worldly gain do us? Observe, in Matthew and Mark 
the dreadful issue is a man’s “losing his own soul,” here it is losing “ himself ;” 
which plainly intimates that our souls are ourselves; animus cujusque is est 
quisque,—‘ the soul is the man;’ and it is well or ill with us, according as it is 
well or ill with our souls. If they perish for ever under the weight of their 
own guilt and corruption, it is certain we are undone; the body cannot be 
happy, if the soul be miserable, in the other world; but the soul may be happy, 
though the body be greatly afflicted and o pressed, in this world. Ifa man be 
himself cast away, n GjwHe%,— if he be damaged;’ or if he be punished; si 
mulctetur,— if he have a muict’ put upon his soul by the righteous sentence 
of Christ, whose cause and interest he has treacherously deserted; if it be 
adjudged a forfeiture of all his blessedness, and the forfeiture be taken, where 
is his gain ?_ what is his hope? 

Thirdly. We must therefore never be ashamed of Christ and his Gospel, nor 
of any disgrace or reproach that we may undergo for our faithful zdherence to 
him and it. For, ver. 26, “ whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, 
of him shall the Son of man be ashamed,” and justly. When the service an 
honour of Christ called for his testimony and agency, he denied them, because 
the interest of Christ was a despised interest, and every where spoken against ; 
and therefore he car. expect no other but that in the great day, when his case 
calls for Christ’s appearance on his behalf, Christ will be ashamed to own such 
a cowardly, worldly, sneaking spirit, and will say, ‘He is none of mine, he 
belongs not to me.’ As Christ had, so his cayse has, a state of humiliation and 
of exaltation ; they, and they only, that are willing to suffer with it when it 
suffers, shall reign with it when it reigns: but those that cannot find in their 
hearts to share with it in its disgrace, and to say, ‘If this be to be vile, [ will be 
yet more vile,’ it is certain they shall have no share with it in its triumphs. 

_Observe here, how Christ, to support himself and his followers under present 
disgraces, speaks magnificently ot the lustre of his second coming, in prospect 
of which he “endured the cross, despising the shame.” _1. “He shall come in 
his own glory. This was not mentioned in Matthew and Mark. He shall come 
in the glory of the Mediator; all that glory which the Father restored to him 
which he had with God before the worlds were; which he had deposited and 
put in pledge as it were, for the accomplishing of his undertaking, and de- 
manded up again, when he had gone through it: “ Now, O Father, glorify thou 
me,” Jno. xvii. 4, 5. He shall come in all that glory which the Father conferred 
upon him when he set him at his own right hand, and gave him to be head 
over all things to the church; in all the glory that is due to him, as the assertor 
of the glory of God, and the author of the glory of all the saints. This is his 
own glory. 2. He shall come in his Father’s glory; the Father will judge the 
world by him, having committed all judgment to him, and therefore will 
publicly own him in the judgment, as “the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person.” 3. He shall come in the glory of the holy 
angels; they shall all attend him, and minister to him, aad add every thing 
they can to the lustre of his appearance. What a figure will the blessed 
Jesus make in that day! Did we believe it, we would never be ashamed of 
him or his words now. 

Lastly. To encourage them in suffering for him, he assures them that the 
kingdom of God would now shortly be set up, notwithstanding the great 
opposition that was made to it, ver. 27. Though the second coming of the Son 
of man is at a great distance, the kingdom of God shall come in its power in the 
present age, while some here present are alive. They saw the kingdom of 
God when the Spirit was poured out, when the Gospel was preached to all the 
world, and nations brought to Christ by it; they saw the kingdom of God 
triumph over the Gentile nations in their conversion, and over the Jewish 
nation in its destruction. 


these sayings, he took Peter and John and James, 
and went up into a mountain to pray. 29 And as 
he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, 
and his raiment was white and glistering. 30 And, 
behold, there talked with him two men, which were 
Moses and Elias: 31 Who appeared in glory, and 
spake of his decease which he should accomplish at 
Jerusalem. 382 But Peter and they that were with 
him were heavy with sleep: and when they were 
awake, they saw his glory, and the two men that 
stood with him. 83 And it came to pass, as they 
'departed from him, Peter said unto Jesus, Master, 
it 1s good for us to be here: and let us make three 
tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and 


28 And it came to pass about an eight days after 
| 


nothing to indicate more than that the woman superstitiously erected 
the memorial. The fact that the narrative stands alone proves the 
absence of such images as the Romish Church now upholds. The 
woman figures in some of the Apocryphal books under the name of 
Veronica, as in the so-called Gospel of Nicodemus, where she declares 
the innocence of Jesus. 

ix. 1. For “his twelve disciples ” some copies read “ the twelve,” 
and the Cree MS. and others have “ the twelve apostles.” 


ix. 8. Matthew, Mark, and Luke all give the instructions to the 
apostles, but with sundry differences of detail. As Oosterzee says, 
“The spirit of the command is, however, the same in all. The Lord 
is speaking of what they must provide for their journey. If they 
already had a staff, they were at liberty to take it (Mark); if they 
had none they were not now to buy one.” 

ix. 5. The shaking off the dust was a symbolical action, as a 
witness against them, as it is said in Theophylact. Some sceptical 
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one for Elias: not knowing what he said. 34 While 
he thus spake, there came a cloud, and overshadowed | 
them: and they feared as they entered into the cloud. 
35 And there came a voice out of the cloud, saying, 
This is my beloved Son: hear him. 386 And when 
the voice was past, Jesus was found alone. And 
they kept 7 close, and told no man in those days 
any of those things which they had seen. 


We have here the story of Christ’s transfiguration, which was designed for 
a specimen of that glory of his in which he will come to judge the world, of 
which he had lately been speaking, and consequently an encouragement to his 
disciples to suffer for him, and never to be ashamed of him. We had this story 
before in Matthew and Mark, and it is well worthy to be repeated to us, and 
reconsidered by us, for the confirmation of our faith in the Lord Jesus, as 
the brightness of his Father’s glory, and the light of the world; for the filling 
of our minds with high and honourable thoughts of him, uotwithstanding his 
being clothed with a body; and the giving of us some idea of the glory which 
he entered into at his ascension, and in which he now appears within the veil; 
and the raising and encouraging of our hopes and expectations concerning the 
glory reserved for all believers in the future state. 

First. Here is one circumstance of the story that seems to differ from the 
other two evangelists that related it. They said it was six days after the fore- 
going sayings; Luke saith it was “about eight days after;” that is, it was that 
day se’nnight, six whole days intervening, and it was the eighth day. Some 
think it was in the night that Christ was transfigured, because the disciples 
were sleepy, as in his agony, and in the night his appearance in splendour 
would be the more illustrious; and if in the night, the computation of the time 
would be the more doubtful and uncertain; probably in the night, between 
the seventh and eighth day, and so about eight days. ; P 

Secondly. Here are divers circumstances added and explained, which are 
very material. 

1. Weare here told, that Christ had this honour put upon him when he was 
praying: “He went up into the mountain to pray,” as he frequently did, 
ver. 28; and as he prayed he was transfigured; when Christ humbled himself 
to pray, he was thus exalted. He knew before that this was designed for him 
at this time, and therefore seeks it by prayer. Christ himself must sue out the 
favours that were purposed for him and promised to him: “ Ask of me, and I 
will give thee,” Ps. ii. 8. And thus he intended to put an honour upon the 
duty of prayer, and to recommend it to us. It is a transfiguring, transforming 
duty; if our hearts be elevated and enlarged in it, so as in it to behold the 
glory of the Lord, we shall be “changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory,” 2 Cor. iii. 18. By prayer we fetch in that wisdom, and grace, and joy, 
whith make the face to shine. 

2. Luke doth not use the word transfigured, petanoppwOn, which Matthew and 
Mark used, perhaps because it had been used so much in the pagan theology 
but makes use of a phrase equivalent, 16 eldos rov tpocwmou Erepov, ‘ the fashion of 
b's countenance was another thing from what it had been;’ his face shone far 
beyond what Moses’ did when he came down from the mount; and “his rai- 
ment was white and glistering;” it was éfactpartwv, a word used only here; 
‘bright like lightning ;* so that he seemed to be arrayed all with light, to 
“cover himself with light as with a garment.” 

3. It was said in Matthew and Mark, that Moses and Elias appeared to them; 
here it is said, they “appeared in glory;” to teach us that saints departed are | 
in glory; are ina glorious state; they shine in glory; he being in glory, they 
“ appeared with him in glory,” as all the saints shall shortly do. 

4. Weare here told what was the subject of the discourse between Christ 
and the two great prophets of the Old Testament; “they spake of his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem,” éAeyov thy é£0dov ai'rov,—‘ his exodus, 
his departure; that is, his death. Ist. The death of Christ is here ealled his 
exit, his going out, his leaving the world. Moses and Elias spoke of it to 
him under that notion, to reconcile him to it, and to make the foresight of it 
the more easy to his human nature. The death of the saints is their exodus 
their departure out of the Egypt of this world, their release out of a house of 
bondage. Some think the ascension of Christ is included here in his departure; 
for the departure of Israel out of Egypt was a departure in triumph; so was 
his, when he went from earth to heaven. 2nd. This departure of his he must 
accomplish, for thus it was determined, the matter was immutably fixed in the 
counsel of God, and could not be altered. 3rd. He must accomplish it at Jeru- 
salem, though his residence was mostly in Galilee; for his most spiteful 
enemies were at Jerusalem, and there the Sanhedrim sat, that took upon them 
to judge of prophets. 4th. Moses and Elias spake of this, to intimate that the 
sufferings of Christ, and his entrance into his glory, was what Moses and the 
prophets had spoken of: see ch. xxiv. 26, 27; 1 Pet.i. 11. 5th. Our Lord Jesus, 
even in his transfiguration, was willing to enter into a discourse concerning 
his death and sufferings; to teach us that meditations on death, as it is our 
departure out of this world to another, are never unseasonabile, but in a 
special manner seasonable when at any time we are advanced, lest we should 
be lifted up above measure. In our greatest glories on earth, let us remember 
that here “ we have no continuing city.” 

5. We are here told, which _we were not before, that the disciples “ were 
heavy with sleep,” ver. 32. When the vision first began, Peter and James 
and John were drowsy, and inclined to sleep: either it was late, or they were 
weary, or had been disturbed in their rest the night before; or Sertane a 
charming, composing air, or some sweet, melodious sounds which disposed 
them to soft and gentle slumbers, were a preface to the vision; or perhaps it 
was owing to a sinful carelessness; when Christ was at prayer with them, they 
did not regard his prayer as they sbouid have done; and to punish them for 
that, they were left to sleep on now, when he began to be transfigured, and so 
slipped an opportunity of seeing how that work of wonder was wrought. 
‘These three were now asleep, when Christ was in his glory, as afterwards 
they were, when he was in his agony; see the weakness and frailty of human 
nature, even in the best, and what need they have.of the grace of God. 
Nothing could be more affecting to these disciples, one would think, than the 
glories and the agonies of their Master, and both in the highest degree, and 
yet neither the one nor the other would serve to keep them awake. That 
need have we to pray to God for quickening grace, to make us not only alive, 
but lively! Yet that they might be competent witnesses of this sign from 
heaven, to those that demanded one, after a while they recovered themselves, 
and became perfectly awake; and then they took an exact view of all those 
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glories, so that they were able to give a particular account, as we find one of 
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Ae doth, of all that passed when they “ were with (hr.st in the hcly mount, 
@ Pétsae lis 

6. It is here observed, that it was when Moses and Elias were now abont te 
depart, that Peter said, “ Lord, it is good to be here: let us make three taber- 
nacles.” Thus many times we are not sensible of the worth of our mercies till 
we are about to lose them; nor covet and court their continuance till they are 
npon the departure. Peter said this, “not knowing what he said.” ‘Those 
know not what they say, that talk of making tabernacles on earth for glorified 
saints in heaven, who have better mansions in the temple there, and long to 
return to them. 

7. It is here added concerning the cloud that overshadowed them, that “ they 
feared as they entered into the cloud.” The cloud was a token of God’s more 
peculiar presence; it was in a cloud that God of old took possession of the 
tabernacle and temple, and when the cloud covered the tabernacle, Moses was 
not able to enter, #2. x1. 34,35; and when it filled the temple, the priests could 
not stand to minister by reason of it, 2 Chr. v. 14; such a cloud was this; and 
then no wonder the disciples were afraid to enter into it. But never let any 
be afraid to enter into a cloud with Jesus Christ, for he will be sure to bring 
them safe through it. 

8. The voice which came from heaven is here, and in Mark, related not so 
fully as in Matthew: “ This is my beloved Son, hear him.” Though these words 
“in whom | am well pleased,” which we have both in Matthew and Peter, are 
not expressed, they are implied in that, “this is my beloved Son;” for whom 
he loves, and in whom he is well pleased, comes all to one; “we are accepted 
in the beloved.” 

Lastly. The apostles are here said to have kept this vision private ; they 
“told no man in those days ;” reserving the discovery of it for another oppor- 
tunity, when the evidences of Christ’s being the Son of God were completed 
in the pouring out of the Spirit, and that doctrine was to be published to all 
the world. As there is a time to speak, so there is a time to keep silence. 
Every thing is beautiful and useful in its season. 


37 And it came to pass, that on the next day, 
when they were come down from the hill, much 
people met him. 388 And, behold, a man of the 
company cried out, saying, Master, I beseech thee, 
look upon my son: for he is mine only child. 39 
And, lo, a spirit taketh him, and he suddenly crieth 
out; and it teareth him that he foameth again, and 
bruising him hardly departeth from him. 40 And 
T besought thy disciples to cast him out; and they 
could not. 41 And Jesus answering said, O faith- 
less and perverse generation, how long shall 1 be 
with you, and suffer you? Bring thy son hither. 
42 And as he was yet a coming, the devil threw han 
down, and tare ham. And Jesus rebuked the un- 
clean spirit, and healed the child, and delivered him 
again to his father. 


This passage of story in Matthew and Mark follows immediately upon that. 
of Christ’s transfiguration, and his discourse with his disciples after it; but 
here it is said to be ‘on the next day, as they were coming down from the 
hill;” which confirms the conjecture that Christ was transfigured in the 
night; and it should seem, though they did not make tabernacles, as Peter 
proposed, yet they found some shelter to repose themselves in all night, for 
it was not till next day that they came down from the hill; and then he found 
things in some disorder among his disciples, though not so bad as Moses did 
when he came down from the mount. hen wise and good men are in their 
beloved retirements, they would do well to consider whether they are not 
wanted in their public stations. In this story here, observe, 

First. How forward the people were to receive Christ at his return to 
them; though he had been but a little while absent, “ much poopie met him,” 
as at other times much people followed him; for so 1t was foretold concerning 
him, that “to him should the gathering of the people be.” 

Secondly. How importunate the father of the lunatic child was with Christ, 
for help for him, ver. 38: “I beseech thee, look upon my son,” that is his 
request, and it isa very modest one; one compassionate look from Christ is 
enough to set every thing to a ee Let us bring ourselves and our children 
to Christ to be lcaked upon. is plea is, “he is mine only child.” They that 
have many children may balance their affliction in one with their comfort in 
the rest; yet if it be an only child that is a grief, the affliction in that may be 
balanced with the love of God in giving his only begotten Son for us. ; 

Thirdly. How deplorable the case of the child was, ver. 39: he was under 
the power of an evil spirit, that took him; and diseases of that nature are 
more frightful than such as arise merely from natural causes; when the fit 
seized him, without any warning given, he suddenly cried out, and many a 
time his shrieks had pierced the heart of his tender father. This malicions 
spirit tare him, and bruised him, and departed not from him, but with great 
difficulty, and a deadly gripe at paras O the afflictions of the afflicted in 
this world! And what mischief doth Satan do, where he gets possession! But 
nope they that have access to Christ. 

‘ourthly. How defective the disciples were in their faith. Though Christ 
had given them power over unclean spirits, yet they could not cast out this 
evil spirit, ver. 40. Either they distrusted the power they were to fetch in 
strength from, or the commission given to them, or did not exert themselves 
in prayer as they ought; for this Christ reproved them: “ O faithless and per- 
verse generation.” Dr. Clark understands this as spoken to his disciples; 
‘will ye be yet so faithless and full of distrust, that ye cannot execute the com- 
mission I have given you?’ 

Fifthly. How effectual the cure was which Christ wrought upon this chil 
ver. 42. Christ can do that for us which his disciples cannot. “ Jesus rebuke 
the unclean spirit,” then when he raged most. ‘The devil “threw the child 
down and tare him,” distorted him, so as if he would have pulled him tu pieces; 
tat one word from Christ * healed the child.” and made good the damage the 
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writers have fancied a spirit of persecution in this precept, but with- 
out cause, as it is not persecution to leave the company of the wicked, 
and even to publicly declare one’s repudiation of communion with 
them. Once only do we find the apostles doing this literally. 

ix. 7. This Herod is the one mentioned in chap. iii. 1. His 
pert! is indicated by St. Matthew (chap. xiv. 1, 2), and in Mark vi. 

, &e. 
ix. 10. “A desert place of a city called Bethsaida” (for so the 
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Greek is literally rendered) refers to a locality near Bethsaida, which 
is said to be not the western, but another town of the name, on the 
north-eastern shore of the lake. Some copies read that Jesus “went 
aside privately into the city called Bethsaida.” This place was, we 
are told, “in the jurisdiction of Philip, who beautified it considerably, 
and gave it the name of Julias.’” Matthew and Mark state that Jesus 
went there by ship, but Luke does not mention this fact. 

ix, 13..The fish were naturally derived from the lake of Genne- 
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devil had done him. And it is here added, that he “ delivered him again to his 
father.” Note, When our children are recovered from sickness, we must 
recoive them as delivered to us again, receive them as life from the dead, and 
as when we first received them. It is eomfortable to receive them from the 
hand of Christ, to see him delivering them to us again: ‘ Here, take this child 
and be thankful; take it, and bring it up for me, for thou hast it again from me; 
take it, and do not set thy heart too much upon it.’ With such cautions as 
these parents should receive their children from Christ’s hands, and then with 
comfort put them again into his hands, 


43 And they were all amazed at the mighty 
power of God. But while they wondered every one 
at all things which Jesus did, he said unto his dis- 
ciples, 44 Let these sayings sink down into your 
ears: for the Son of man shall be delivered into the 
hands of men. 45 But they understood not. this 
saying, and it was hid from them, that they per- 
ceived it not: and they feared to ask him of that 
saying. 46 Then there arose a reasoning among 
them, which of them should be greatest. 47 And 
Jesus, perceiving the thought of their heart, took 
a child, and set him by him, 48 And said unto 
them, Whosoever shall receive this child in m 
name receiveth me: and whosoever shall receive me 
receiveth him that sent me: for he that is least 
among you all, the same shall be great. 49 And 
John answered and said, Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name; and we forbad him, because 
he followeth not with us. 50 And Jesus said unto 
him, Forbid Aim not: for he that is not against us 


is for us. 


We may observe here, j 
First. The impression which Christ's miracles made upon all that beheld them, 


ver. 43; “ they were all amazed at the mighty power of God,” which they could | 


not but see in all the miracles Christ wrought. Note, The works of God’s 
almighty power are amazing, especially those that were wrought by the hand 
of the Lord Jesus; for he is the power of God, and his name is Wonderful. 
‘Their wonder was universal,—* Gah wondered every one;” and so were the 
causes of it,—“they wondered at all things which Jesus dia;” all his actions 
had something uncommon and surprising in them. 

Secondly. Whe notice Christ gave to his disciples of his approaching suffer- 
ings ; “the Son of man shall be delivered into the hands of men,” wicked men, 
men of the worst character; they shall be permitted to abuse him at their 
pleasure. That is here implied which is expressed by the other evangelists, 
“they shall kill him.” But that which is peculiar here is, 

1. The connexion of this with what goes next before, of the admiration with 
which the people were struck, at beholding of Christ’s miracles, ver. 43. While 
they all wondered at all things which Jesus did, he said this to his disciples. 
They had a fond conceit of his temporal kingdom, and that he should reign, 
and they with him, in secular pomp and poner and now they thought this 
mighty power of his would easily effect the thing, and his interest gained by 
his miracles in the people would contribute to it; and therefore Christ, who 
knew what was in their hearts, takes this occasion to tell them again, what he 
told them before, that he was so far from having men delivered into his hands, 
that he must “be delivered into the hands of men;” so far from living in 
honour, that he must die in disgrace; and all his miracles, and the interest he 
has by them gained in the hearts of the people, will not be able to prevent it. 

by The solemn preface with which it is introduced: ‘‘ Let these sayings sink 
down into your ears;” that is, ‘take special notice of what I say, and mix 
faith with it; let not the notions you have of the temporal kingaom of the 
Messiah stop your ears against it, nor make ha unwilling to believe it. Admit 
what I say, and submit to it.’ ‘Let it sink down into your hearts ;’ so the 
Syriac and Arabic read it. The word of Christ doth us no good unless we let 
it sink down into our heads and hearts. ad 6 
3. The unaccountable stupidity of the disciples, with reference to this pre- 
diction of Christ’s sufferings. 1t was said in Mark, * they understood not that 
saying ;” it was plain enough; but they would not understand it in the literal 
sense, because it agreed not with their notions; and they could not understand 
it in any other, “ and were afraid to ask him,” lest they should be undeceived 
and awakened out of their pleasing dream; but it is here added, that “it was 
hid from them, that they perceived it not,” through the weakness of faith and 
the power of prejudice. e cannot think it was in mercy hid from them, lest 
they should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow at the prospect of it; but 
that it was a paradox, because they made it soto themselves. = 

Thirdly. The rebuke Christ gave to his disciples for their disputing among 
themselves which should be greatest, ver, 46—43. This passage we had before, 
and, the more is the pity, shall meet with the like again. Observe here, 

1. That ambition of honour, and strife for superiority and precedency, isa 
ain that doth most easily beset the disciples of our Lord Jesus, for which they 
deserve to be severely rebuked; and it flows from corruptions which they are 
highly concerned to subdue and mortify, ver. 46. They that expect to be great 
in this world commonly aim high, and nothing will serve them short of being 
greatest, which exposeth them to a great deal of temptation and trouble, which 
they are safe from that are content to be little, to be least, to be less than the 


east. 
2. That Jesus Christ is perfectly scqpemicn with the thoughts and intents 
of our hearts, ver. 47; he perceived their thoughts; they are words to him, 
and whispers, loud cries. It is a good reason why we should keep up a strict 
government of our thoughts, because Christ takes a strict cognizance of them. 


LUKE IX. 
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3. That Christ will have his disciples to aim at that honour that is to be ob. 
tained by a quiet and condescending humility, and not at that which is to be 
obtained by a restless and aspiring ambition. Christ “took a child and set him 
by him,” ver. 47; for he always expressed a tenderness and kindness for little 
children; and he proposed this child to them for an example. 1st. Let them be 
of the temper of this child,—humble, and quiet, and easy to itself; let them not 
affect worldly pomp, or grandeur, or high titles, but be as dead to them as thig 
child; let them bear no more malice to their rivals and competitors than 
this child did; let them be willing to be the least, if that would contribute any 
thing to their usefulness, to stoop to the meanest office whereby they might do 
good. 2nd. Let them assure themselves that this was the way to preferment, 
for this would recommend them to the esteem of their Recthnnns they that 
loved Christ would therefore receive them in his name, because they did most 
resemble him; and they would likewise recommend themselves to his favour; 
for Christ would take the kindnesses done to them as done tu himself: “ Who- 
soever shall receive one such child,” a preacher of the Gospel that is of such 
a disposition as this, he placeth his respects aright, and receiveth me; and who- 
soever receiveth me,” in such a minister, ‘“‘receiveth him that sent me.” And 
what greater honour can any moan attain to in this world, than to be received 
by men as a messenger of God and Christ, and to have God and Christ own 
themselves received and welcomed in him? ‘This honour have all the humble 
disciples of Jesus Christ; and thus they shall be truly great that are least 
among them. 

Fourthly. The rebuke Christ gave to his disciples for discouraging one that 
honoured him, and served him, but was not of their communion; not only not 
one of the twelve, or one of the seventy, but not one of those that ever associate 
with them, or attend on them; but upon occasional hearing of Christ believed 
in him, and made use of his name with faith and prayer, in a serious manner, 
for the casting out of devils. Now, 

1. This man they rebuked and restrained; they would not let him pray and 
preach, though it was to the honour of Christ, diadeh it did good to men, and 
weakened Satan’s kingdom, because he did not follow Christ with them; he 
separated from their church, was not ordained as they were, paid them no 
respect, nor gave them the right hand of fellowship. Now if ever any society 
of Uhristians in this world had reason to silence those that were not of their 
communion, the twelve disciples at this time had ; and yet, 

2. Jesus Christ chid them for what they did, and warned them not to do the 
like again, nor any that profess to be the successors of the apestles; “‘ Forbid 
him not,” ver. 50; but rather encourage him, for he is carrying on the same 
design that you are, though, for reasons best known to himself, he doth not 
follow with you; and he will meet you in the same end, though he do not 
accompany you in the same way. You do well to do as you do; but it doth 
not therefore follow that he doth ill to do as he doth, and that you do well to 
put him under an interdict, for “he that is not against us is for us,” and there- 
fore ought to be countenanced by us. We need not lose any of our friends, 
while we have so few, and so many enemies. Those may be found faithful 
followers of Christ, and as such may be accepted of him, though they do not 
follow with us: see Mar. ix. 38, 39. O whata great deal of mischief to the 
church, even from those that boast of relation to Christ, and pretend to envy 
for his sake, would be prevented, if this passage of story were but duly 
considered. 


51 And it came to pass, when the time was come 
that he should be received up, he stedfastly set lis 
face to go to Jerusalem, 52 And sent messengers 
before his face: and they went, and entered into a 
village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him. 
53 And they did not receive him, because his face 


was as though he would go to Jerusalem. 54 And 


when his disciples James and John saw this, they 
said, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them, even as Elias 
did? 55 But he turned, and rebuked them, and 
said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. 
56 For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them. And they went to another 
village. 


This passage of story we have not in any other of the evangelists, and it 
seems to come in here, for the sake of its affinity with that next before, for in 
this also Christ rebuked his disciples, because they envied for his sake; there, 
under colour of zeal for Christ, they were for silencing and restraining 
separatists; here, under the same colour, they were for putting infidels to 
death; and as for that, so for this also, Christ reprimanded them; for a 
spirit of bigotry and persecution is directly contrary to the spirit of Christ 
and Christianity. Observe here, : " 

First. The readiness and resolution of our Lord Jesus in prosecuting his great 
undertaking for our redemption and salvation. Of this we have an instance, 
ver. 51; “when the time was come that he should be received up, he sted- 
fastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” Observe 

1. There was a time fixed for the sufferings and death of our Lord Jesus, and 
he knew well enough when it was, and had a clear and certain foresight of it, 
and yet was so far from keeping out of the way, that then he appeared most 
publicly of all, and was most busy, knowing that his time was short. 

eA When he saw his death and sufferings approaching, he looked through 
them, and beyond them, to the glory that should follow; he looked upon it as 
the time when he should be “received up into glory,” 1 Tim. iii. 16, received 
up into the highest heavens, to be enthroned there. Moses and Elias spoke uf 
his death as his departure out of this world, which made it not formidable; but 
ive went farther, and looked upon it as his translation to a better world, which 
made it very desirable. All good Christians may frame to themselves the 
same notion of death, and may call it their being received up, to be with Christ 
where he is; and when the time of their being received up is at hand, let them 
lift up their heads, knowing that their redemption draws nigh. _ 

3. On this prospect of the joy set before him, “he stedfastly set his face to go lw 


aaret. Dr. Tristram says, in his “Natural History of the Bible,” 
“« Very similar in character to the fishes of the Nile are the species of 
the Jordan and its affluents, abounding most of all in the lake of 
Galilee. Josephus remarks upon this fact (Bell. Jud. iii. 10, 8), and 
says that the country people thought it to be connected with the 
Nile, because of the identity of the coracine (sheat-fish) found in it. 
The density of the shoals of fish in the sea of Galilee can scarcely be 
conceived by those who have not witnessed it. Frequently these 


shoals cover an acre or more of the surface. . . . . We obtained 
fourteen species of fishes in the lake, and probably the number in- 
habiting it is at least three times as great.” 

ix. 19. There was a prevalent opinion, based on Micah iv., v., &c., 
that in the time of the Messiah some of the prophets would appear 

ain. 

ix. 28. What Luke calls “about an eight days” is defined by 
Matthew and Mark as six days. There is no contradiction, as Luke 
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Jerusalem,” the place where he was to suffer and die. He was fully determined 
to go, and would not be dissuaded. He went directly to Jerusalem, because 
there now his business lay, and he did not go about to other towns, or fetch 
a compass, which if he had done, as commonly he did, he might have avoided 

oing through Samaria. He went cheerfully and courageously thither, though 
i knew the things which should befal him there. He did not fail, nor was dis- 
couraged, but set his face as a flint, knowing that he should be not only justi- 
fied, but glorified, Zsa. 1. 7; not only not run down, but received up. How 
should this shame us for, and shame us out of, our backwardness to do and 
suffer for Christ: we draw back, and turn our faces another way from his 
service who stedfastly set his face against all opposition to go through with 
the work of our salvation. 2 . ee 

Secondly. The rudeness of the Samaritans in a certain village, not named, nor 
deserving to be so, who would not receive him, nor suffer him to bait in their 
town, though his way lay through it. Observe here, 4 

1. How civil he was to them: ‘“‘he sent messengers before his face,” some of 
his disciples, that went to take up lodgings, and to know whether he might 
have leave to accommodate himself and his company among them; for he would 
not come to give offence; or if they took any umbrage at the number of his 
followers. He sent some “to make ready for him,” not for state, but con- 
venience, and that his coming might be no surprise. 

2. How uncivil they were to him, ver. 53: they did not receive him, would 
not suffer him to come into their village, but ordered their watch to keep him 
out. He would have paid for all he bespoke, and been a generous guest 
among them; would have done them good, and preached the Gospel to them, 
as he had done some time ago to another city of the Samaritans, Jno. iv. 41. 
He would have been, if they pleased, the greatest blessing that ever came to 
their village, and yet they forbade him entrance: Such treatment his Gospel 
and ministers have often met with. Now the reason was, “ because his face 
was as though he would go to Jerusalem :” they observed by his motions that 
he was steering his course that way. The great controversy between the Jews 
and the Samaritans was about the place of worship, whether Jerusalem or mount 
Gerizim near Sychar ; see Jno. iv. 20; and so hot was the controversy between 
them, that “the Jews would have no dealings with the Samaritans,” nor 
they with them, Jno. iv. 9. Yet we may suppose they did not deny other Jews 
lodgings among them; no, not when they went up to the feasts; for if that had 
been their constant practice, Christ would not have attempted it; and it would 
have been a great way about for some of the Galileans to go to Jerusalem any 
other way but through Samaria. But they were particularly incensed against 
Christ, who was a celebrated teacher, for owning and adhering to the temple 
at Jerusalem, when the priests of that temple were such bitter enemies to 
him, which they hoped would have driven him to come and worship at their 
temple, and bring that into reputation; but when ‘they saw he would go for- 
ward to Jerusalem notwithstanding this, they would not shew him the 
common civility which probably they used formerly to shew him in his 
journey thither. A 

Thirdly. The resentment which James and John had of this affront, ver. 54. 
When these two heard this message brought, they were all in a flame pre- 
sently, and nothing will serve them but Sodom’s doom upon this village; 
‘Lord, say they, ‘give us leave to command fire to come down from heaven, 
net to frighten them only, but ‘to consume them.’ Here indeed they shewed, 

1. A great confidence in the power they had received from Jesus Christ; 
though this had not been particularly mentioned in their commission, yet they 
could with a word’s speaking fetch fire f om heaven; GéAes eimwuev,— wilt 
thou that we speak the word,’ and the thing, will be done. 

2. A great zeal for the honour of their Master; they took it very heinously 
that he who did good wherever he came, and found hearty welcome, should be 
denied the liberty of the road by a parcel of paltry Samaritans ; they could not 
think of it without indignation that their Master should be thus slighted. 

3. A submission, notwithstanding, to their Master’s good will and pleasure ; 
separa gh offer to do such a thing, unless Christ give leave; ‘ Wilt thou that 
we do it 

4. A regard to the examples of the prophets that were before them; it is 
doing “as Elias did;” they would not have thought of such a thing, if Elijah 
had_ not done it upon the soldiers that came to take him, once and again, 
2 Kin. i. 10, 12; they thought this precedent would be their warrant; so apt 
are we to misapply the examples of good men, and to think to justify ourselves 
by then in the irregular liberties we give ourselves, when the case is not 
parallel. 

But though there was something well in what they said, yet there was much 
more amiss. Ist. This was not the first time, by a great many, that our Lord 
Jesus had been in like manner affronted; witness the Nazarenes thrusting him 
out of their city, and the Gadarenes desiring him to depart out of their coast, 
and yet he never called for any judgment upon them, but patiently put up the 
injury. 2nd. ‘These were Samaritans, from whom better was not to be expected ; 
and perhaps they had heard that Christ had forbidden his disciples to enter 
into any of the cities of the Samaritans, Mat. x. 5; and therefore it was not so 
bad in them as in others, that knew more of Christ, and had received so many 
favours from him. 3rd. Perhaps it was only some few of the town that knew 
any thing of the matter, or that sent that rude message to him; while, for 
aught they knew, there were many in the town who, if they had heard of 
Christ’s being so near them, would have gone to meet him, and welcomed him. 
And must the whole town be laid in ashes for the wickedness of afew ? Will 
they have the righteous eostroyed with the wicked? 4th. Their Master had 
never yet upon any occasion called for fre from heaven; nay, he had refused 
to give the Pharisees any sign from heaven when they demanded it, Mat. xvi. 1,2; 
and why should they think to introduce it? James and John were the two dis- 
ciples whom Christ had called “ Boanerges, sons of thunder,” Mar. iii. 17; and 
will not that serve them, but they must be sons of lightning too? 5th. The ex- 
ample of Elias did not reach the case. Elijah was sent to display the terrors 
of the law, and te give proof of that, and to witness as a bold reprover against 
the idolatries and wickednesses of the court of Ahab; and it was agreeable 
enough to him to have his commission thus proved; but it is a dispensation of 
yrace that is now to be introduced, to which such a terrible display of Divine 
justice will not be at all agreeable. Archbishop Tillotson suggests that their 
hens now near Samaria, where Elijah called for fire from heaven, that might 
help to put it in their heads; perhaps at the very place; but though the place 
was the same, the times were altered. s 

Fourthly. The reproof he gave to James and John for their fiery, furions zeal, 
ver. 55. “He turned” with a just displeasure, ver. 55, “and rebuked them;” for 
as many as ke loves he rebukes and chastens, particularly for what they do 
that is irregular and unbecoming them under the colour of zeal for him. 

1. He shews them in particular their mistake : “ Ye know not what manner 
Ist. Ye are not aware what an eyil spirit and dis- 
position you are of; how much there is of pride ce ke and personal 
revenge covered under this pretence of zeal for your Master. Note, There 
may be much corruption lurking—nay, and stirring too—in the hearts of good 
people, and they themselves not be sensible of it. 2nd. Ye do not consider 


of spirit ye are of,” that is, 


may include the first and last days of the series, which the other two 
evangelists appear to omit in their accounts. 

ix. 31. The word for “decease” here is exodos, which bears the sense 
of “departure” in its various acceptations. It is the same word as 
is used by Peter (2 Pet. i. 15), and by Paul in Heb. xi. 22, where, 
instead of being translated “ departing,” it might have been retained 
‘the exodus.” 

ix. 37. The word rendered “hill” here is the same which in verse 
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what a good spirit, directly contrary to this, ye should be of. Surely you are 
yet to learn, though you have been so long learning, what the spirit of Christ 
and Christianity is. Have you not been taught to “love your enemies,” and 
to ‘bless them that curse you,” and to call for grace from heaven, not fire from 
heaven, upon them? You know not how contrary your disposition herein is te 
that which it was the design of the Gospel you should be delivered into. You 
are not now under the dispensation of bondage, and terror, and death, but 
under the dispensation of love, and liberty, and grace, which was ushered in 
with a proclamation of “ peace on earth,” and “good will towards men,” to 
which you ought to accommodate yourselves, and not by such imprecations 
as these oppose yourselves. 

2. He shews them the general design and tendency of his religion, ver. 56: 
“The Son of man is not” himself “ come,” and therefore doth not send you 
abroad, “to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” He designed to propagate 
his holy religion by love and sweetness, and every thing that is inviting and 
endearing, not by fire and sword, and blood and slaughter; by miracles of heal- 
ing, not by plagues and miracles of destruction, as Israel was brought out of 
Egypt. Christ came to slay all enfnities, not to foster them. ‘Those are cer- 
tainly destitute of the spirit of the Gospel that are for anathematizing and 
rooting out by violence and persecution all that are not of their mind and way, 
that cannot in conscience say as they say, and do as they do. Christ came not 
only to save men’s souls, but to save their lives too; witness the many miracles 
he wrought for the healing of diseases that would otherwise have been mortal. 
By which, and a thousand other instances of beneficence, it appears that 
Christ would have his disciples do good to all, to the utmost of their power. 
but hurt to none; to draw men into his church with the cords of a man, an 
the bands of love, but not think to drive men into it with a rod of violence, or 
the scourge of the tongue. . 

Fitthly. His retreat from this village. Christ would not only not punish 
them for their rudeness, but would not insist upon his right of travelling the 
road, which was as free to him as to other his neighbours; would not attempt 
to force his way, but quietly and peaceably “ went to another village,” where 
they were not so stingy and bigoted, and there refreshed himself and went on 
his way. Note, When a stream of opposition is strong, it is wisdom to get out 
of the way of it, rather than to contend with it. If some be very rude, instead 
of revenging it, we should try whether others will not be more civil. 


57 And it came to pass, that, as they went in the 
way, a certain man said unto him, Lord, I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest. 58 And Jesus said 
unto him, Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have 
nests ; but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head. 59 And he said unto another, Follow me. 
But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury 
my father. 60 Jesus said unto him, Let the dead 
bury their dead: but go thou and preach the king-- 
dom of God. 61 And another also said, Lord, 
I will follow thee; but let me first go bid them 
farewell, which are at home at my house. 62 And 
Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand 
to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God. 


We have here an account of three several persons that offered themselves 
to follow Christ, and the answers that Christ gave to each of them; the two 
former we had an account of, Mat. xix. 21. 

First. Here is one that is eayreneyy forward to follow Christ immediately; 
but seems to have been too rash, and hasty, and inconsiderate, and not to have 

went in the 


sitten down and counted the cost. 

1. He makes Christ a very large promise, ver. 57; “as Meh 
way,” going up to Jerusalem, where it was expected Christ would first appear 
in his glory, one said to him, “Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest.” This must be the resolution of all that will be found Christ’s disciples 
indeed; they ‘follow the Lamb whithersoever he goes,” Rev. xiv. 4, though it 
be through fire and water, to prisons and deaths. 

2. Christ gives him a necessary caution, not to promise himself great things 
in the world in following him; but on the contrary to count upon poverty 
and meanness, for “the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. 

We may look upon this, Ist. As setting forth the very low condition that 
our Lord Jesus was in in this world. He not only wanted the delights and 
ornaments that great princes use to have, but even such accommodations for 
mere necessity as the foxes have, and the birds of the air. See what a depth 
of poverty our Lord Jesus submitted to for us, to increase the worth and’ 
merit of his satisfaction, and to purchase for us a larger allowance of grace, 
“that we through his poverty might be rich,” 2 Cor. viii. 8, 9. He that made 
all, did not make a dwelling-place for himself, not a house of his own to put 
his head in, but what he was beholden to others for. He here calls himself the 
Son of man, a son of Adam, partaker of flesh and blood. He glories in his 
condescension towards us, not only to the meanness of our nature, but to the 
meanest condition in that nature, to testify his love to us, and to teach us a 
holy contempt of the world, and of great things in it; and a continual regard 
to another world. Christ was thus poor to sanctify and sweeten Ai 3 to 
his people; the apostles had no certain dwelling-place, 1 Cor. iv. 11: which 
they might the better bear, when they knew their Mast 
2 Sam.xi.11. We may well be content to fare as Christ did. 

2nd. As proposing this to the consideration of those who intend to be his 
disciples. If we mean to follow Christ, we must lay aside the thoughts of 
great things in the world, and not reckon upon making any thing more than 
heaven of our religion, as we must resolve not to take up with any thing less. 
Let us not go about to compound the profession of Christianity with secular 
advantages; Christ has put them asunder, let not us think of joining them 
together. On the contrary, we must expect to enter into the kingdom of heaven 
through many tribulations, must deny ourselves and take up our cross. Christ 
tells this man what he must count upon if he followed him—to lie cold and 
uneasy, to fare hard, and live in contempt; if he could not submit to that, let 


er had not: see 


28 is translated “ mountain,’ and more in accordance with common 
usage. 
ai 44, The connection of the two clauses of this verse is not at 
first sight apparent. Probably the idea is, “Listen attentively to 
what I say, for I shall not be long with you ; in a little time you will 

not hear my voice, as I shall soon be betrayed and taken away.” 
ix. 45. Kuinoel says, “The words of Christ were obscure to them; 
they did not see how to make this prediction agree with the pre- 
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him not pretend to follow Christ. This word sent him back, for aught appears; 
but it will be no discouragement to any that know what there is in Christ and 
heaven to set in the scale against this. : 

Secondly. Here is another that seems resolved to follow Christ, but he begs 
a day, ver. 56. To this man Christ first gave the call; he said to him,“ Follow 
me.” He that proposed the thing of himself, fled off when he heard of the 
difficulties that attended it; but this man, to whom Christ gave a call, though 
he hesitated at first, yet as it should seem afterwards yielded: so true was that 
of Christ, “ You have not chosen me, but I have chosen you,” Jno. xv. 16. “It 
is not of him that willeth and of him that runneth,” as that forward spark in 
the foregoing verses, “but of God that sheweth mercy,” that gives the call, and 
makes it effectual, as to this man here. Observe, 

1. The excuse he made: “ Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father.” 
‘LT have an aged father at home, who cannot live long, and will need me while 
he doth live; let me go and attend on him till he is dead, and I have performed 


my last office of love to him, and then I will do any thing.’ We may here see 
three temptations by which we are in danger of being drawn and kept from 
following Christ; which therefore we should guard against: Ist. We are 


tempted to rest ina ee ae at large, in which we may be at a loose end, 
and not to come close and give up yourselves to be strict and constant. 2nd. 
We are tempted to defer the doing of that which we know to be our duty, and 
to put it-off to some other time. When we have got clear of such a care and 
difficulty, when we have despatched such a business, raised an estate to such 
a pitch, then we will begin to think of being religious; and so we are cozened 
of all our time, by being cozened of the present time. 3rd. We are tempted to 
think that our duty to our relations will excuse us from our duty to Christ. It 
isa plausible excuse indeed, ‘ Let me go bury my father, let me take care of 
my family, and provide for my chiMren, and then I will tlink of serving Christ;’ 
whereas the kingdom of God, and the righteousness thereof, must be sought 
and minded in the first place. 

2. Christ’s answer to it, ver. 60: “Let the dead bury their dead.” Suppose, 
which is not likely, that there were none but the dead to bury their dead, or 
none but those that are themselves aged and dying, who are as good as dead, 
and fit for no other service, yet thou hast other work to do, “ Go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God.” Not that Christ would have his followers or his 
ministers to be unnatural; our religion teaches us to be kind and good in every 
relation, to shew piety at home, and to requite our parents; but we must not 
make these offices an excuse from our duty to God. If the nearest and dearest 
relation we have in the world stand in our way to keep us from Christ, it is 
necessary we have a zeal that will make us forget father and mother, as Levi 
did, Deu. xxxiii. 9. This disciple was called to be a minister, and therefore 
must not entangle himself with the affairs of this world, 2 Tim. ii. 4. And it is 
arule, that whenever Christ calls to any duty, we must not consult with flesh 
and blood, Gal. i. 15, 16. No excuses must be admitted against a present 
obedience to the call of Christ. 

‘Thirdly. Here is another that is willing to follow Christ, but he must have 
a little time to talk with his friends about it. Observe, 

1. His request for a dispensation, ver. 61: he said, “ Lord, I will follow thee,” 
I design no other, lam determined to do it, “but let me first go bid them fare- 
well that are at home.” ‘This seemed reasonable; it was what Elisha desired 
when Elijah called him, “ Let me kiss my father and my mother ;” and it was 
allowed him: but the ministry of the Gospel is preferable, and the service of it 
more urgent than that of the prophets, and therefore here it would not be 
allowed. Suffer me, arordfacGat tors eis oixév sov,—‘ let me go and set inerder my 
household affairs,’ and give direction concerning them; so some unders‘and it. 
Now that which was amiss in this is, Ist. That he looked upon his following 
Christ as a melancholy, troublesome, dangerous thing; it was to him as if he 
were going to die; and therefore he must take dear leave of all his friends, never 
to see them agai, or never with any comfort ; whereas, in following Christ, he 
might be more a comfort and blessing to them than if he had continued with 
them. 2nd. That he seemed to have his worldly concerns more upon his heart 
than he ought to have, and than would consist with a close attendance to his 
duty as a follower of Christ. He seemed to hanker after his relations and 
family concerns, and he could peliecs easily and cleverly from them, but they 
stuck tohim. It may be he had bidden them farewell once; but loath to depart 
bids oft farewell; and therefore he must bid them farewell once more, for they 
“are at home, at my house.” 3rd. That he was willing to enter into a tempta- 
tion from his purpose of following Christ. To ge bid them farewell that were 
at home at his house, would be to expose himself to the strongest solicitations 
imaginable to alter his resolution, for they would all be against it, and would 
beg and pray that he would not leave them. Now it was presumption in him 
to thrust himself intosuchatemptation. Those that resolve to walk with their 
Maker, and follow their Redeemer, must resolve that they will nut so much as 
parley with their tempter. — : 

2 The rebuke which Christ gave him for this request; ver. 62, “ No man, 
having put his hand to the plough,” and designing to make good work of his 
ploug ing, will look back, or look behind him, for then he makes balks with 

is plough, and the ground he ged te is not fit to be sown; so thou, if thou 
hadst designed to follow me, and to reap the advantages of those that do so, if 
thou lookest back to a worldly life again, and hankerest after that, if thou 
lookest back as Lot’s wife did to Sodom, which seems to be alluded to here, 
“thou art not fit for the kingdom of God.” ist. Thou art not soil fit to receive 
the good seed of the kingdom of God, if thou art thus ploughed by halves, and 
not gone through with. 2nd. Thou art not a sower fit to scatter the good seed 
of the kingdom, if thou canst hold the plough no better. Ploughing isin order 
to sowing. As those are not fit to be sown with Divine comforts whose fallow 
Pond is not first broken up, so those are not fit to be employed in sowing that 

now not how to break up the fallow ground, but when they have laid their 
hand to the She upon every occasion look back, and think of quitting it. 
Note, Those who begin with the work of God must resolve to go on with it, or 
they will make nothing of it. Looking back inclines to drawing back, and 
drawing back is to perdition. Those are not fit for heaven who, having set 
their faces heavenward, face about; but he, and he only, that endures to the 
end shall be saved. 


CHAPTER X. 


In this chapter we have, I. The ample commission which Christ gave to the seventy dis- 
cipies to preach the Gospel, and to confirm it by miracles; and the full instructions he 
gave them how to manage themselves in the execution of their commissions, and great 
encouragements therein, ver. 1—6. II. The reports which the seventy disciples made to 
their Master of the success of their negotiation, and his discourse thereupon, ver. 17—24. 
Ill. Christ’s discourse with a lawyer concerning the way to heaven, and the instruc- 
tions Christ gave him, by a parable, to look upon every one as his neighbour whom he 
had occasion to shew kindness to, or receive kindness from, ver. 25—37. IV. Christ’s 
gntertainment at Martha’s house, the reproof he gave to her for her care about the 
world, and Lis commendation of Mary for her care about her soul, ver. 38—42. 
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AD} 83. 
FTER these things the Lord 


appointed other seventy also, 
and sent them two and two 
before his face into every city 
and place, whither he him- 
self would come. 2 There- 
fore said he unto them, The 
harvest truly is great, but 
the labourers are few: pray 

e therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth labourers into his harvest. 3 Go your 
ways: behold, I send you forth as lambs among 
wolves. 4 Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes : 
and salute no man by the way. 5 And into whatso- 
ever house ye enter, first say, Peace de to this house. 
6 And if the son of peace be there, your peace shall 
rest upon it: if not, it shall turn to youagain. 7 And 
in the same house remain, eating and drinking such 
things as they give: for the labourer is worthy of his 
hire. Go not from house to house. 8 And into 
whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you, eat 
such things as are set before you: 9 And heal the 
sick that are therein, and say unto them, The king- 
dom of God is come nigh unto you. 10 But into 
whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you not, 
go your ways out into the streets of the same, and 
say, 11 Even the very dust of your city, which 
cleaveth on us, we do wipe off against you: notwith- 
standing be ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you. 12 But I say unto you, 
that it shall be more tolerable in that day for Sodom, 
than for that city. 13 Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, which have been 
done in you, they had a great while ago repented, 
sitting in sackcloth and ashes. 14 But it shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment, 
than for you. 15 And thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted to heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell. 


16 He that heareth you heareth me; and he that 
despiseth you despiseth me; and he that despiseth 
me despiseth him that sent me. 


We have here the sending forth of seventy disciples, two and two, into divers 
parts of the country, to preach the Gospel, and to work miracles in those places 
which Christ himself designed to visit, to make way for his entertainment. 
This is not taken notice of by the other evangelists; but the instructions here 
given them are much the same with those given to thetwelve. Observe, 

I. Their number: they were seventy. As in the choice of twelve apostles 
Christ had an eye to the twelve patriarchs, the twelve tribes, and the twelve 

rinces of those tribes, so here he seems to have an eye to the seventy elders of 

srael. So many went up with Moses and Aaron to the mount, and “saw the 
glory of the God of Israel,” Hx. xxiv. 1, 9; and so many were afterwards 
chosen to be assisting to Moses in the government, in order to which the spirit 
of prophecy came upon them, Num. xi. 24,25. The twelve wells of water, and 
the seventy palm trees that were at Elim, were a figure of the twelve apostles 
and the seventy disciples, Fx. xv. 27. They were seventy elders of the Jews 
that were employed by Ptolemy, king of Egypt, in turning the Old Testament 
into Greek, whose translation is thence called the Septuagint. ‘Tre great San- 
hedrim consisted of this number. Now, 

First. We are glad to find that Christ had so many followers fit to be sent 
forth. His labour was not altogether in vain, though he met with much opposi- 
tion. Note, Christ’s interest is a growing interest, and his followers, like Israel 
in Egypt, though afflicted, shall multiply. These seventy, though they did not 
attend him so closely and constantly as the twelve did, yet they were the con- 
stant hearers of his doctrine, and witnesses of his miracles, and believed in him. 

| Those three mentioned in the close of the foregoing chapter might have been 
| of the seventy, if they would have applied themselves in good earnest to their 
‘business. These seventy were those whom Peter speaks of, as “the men which 


conceived opinions which they entertained concerning the Messiah 
and his dignity.” 
ix. 46. Itis supposed by some that the “reasoning” here referred 
‘to was not an open discussion, but the inward thought of their hearts, 
In favour of this view the language of the next verse is appealed to: 
Jesus perceived the thought of their hearts. Some, however, think 
» there was an actual discussion between them, This view certainly 
seems to be justified by the form of the narrative in Mark ix. 33, 34, 


ix. 51. The translation of the first part of this verse is somewhat 
doubtful. More literally it might be rendered, “Now it came to 
pass, when the days were being fulfilled for his taking up,” i.e., when 
the time for his being taken up was at hand. The question has been 
raised whether the allusion is to the ascension or to the crucifixion, 
or simply to his going up to Jerusalem. We think the ascension is 
meant. 

ix. 53. If the Samaritans did not receive Jesus because he was 
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companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
us,” and were part of the one hundred and twenty there spoken of, Acts i. 15, 21. 
Many of those that were the companions of the apostles, whom we read of in 
the Acts and the Epistles, we may suppose were of these seventy disciples. 

Secondly. We are glad to find there was work for so many ministers—hearers 
for s© many preachers. Thus the grain of mustard seed began to grow, and 
the savour of the leaven to diffuse itself in the meal, in order to the leavening 
of the whole. : 

Il. Their work and business. He “sent them two and two,” that they might 
strengthen aud encourage one another: if one fall, the other will help to raise 
him up. He sent them, not to all the cities of Israel, as he did the twelve, but 
only “to every city and place whither Le himself would come,” ver. 1, as his 
harbingers ; and we must suppose, though it be not recorded, that Christ did 
soon after come to all those places whither he now sent them, though he could 
stay but a little while in a place. Two things they were ordered to do, the 
same that Christ did wherever he came: Ist. They must heal the sick, ver. 9; 
heal them in the name of Jesus; which would make people to long to see that 
Jesus, and ready to entertain him whose name was so powerful. 2nd. They 
must publish the approach of the kingdom of God, its approach to them. Tell 
them this, “ The kingdom of God is come nigh to you,” and you now stand fair 
for an admission into it, if you will but look about you. Now is the day of your 
visitation, know and understand it. It is good to be made sensible of our 
advantages and opportunities, that we may lay hold on them. When the king- 
dom of God comes nigh us, it concerns us to go forth to meet it. 

lil. The instructions he gives them. 

First. They must set out with prayer, ver. 2; and in prayer, Ist. They must 
be duly affected with the necessities of the souls of men, which called for their 
help. They must look about and see how great the harvest was, what abund- 
auce of people there were that wanted to have the Gospel preached to them, 
and were willing to receive it; nay, that had at this time their expectatiuns 
raised of the coming of the Messiah, and of his kingdom. There was corn ready 
4o shed and be lost for want of hands to gather it in. Note, Ministers should 
upply themselves to their work under a deep concern for precious souls, look- 
ing upon them as the riches of this world, which ought to be secured for Christ. 
‘They must likewise be concerned that the labourers were so few. The Jewish 
Saabhirs were indeed many, but they were not labourers; they did not gather 
in souls to God’s kingdom, but to their own interest and party. Note, These 
that are good ministers themselves wish there were more good ministers, for 
there is work for more. It is common for tradesmen not to care how few there 
are of their own trade; but Christ would have the labourers in his vineyard 
reckon it a matter of complaint when the labourers are few. 2nd. They must 
earnestly desire to receive their mission from God, that he would send them 
forth as “labourers into his harvest,” who is “the Lord of the harvest,” and 
that he would send others forth; for if God send them forth, they may hope 
he will go along with them, and give them suecess. Let them therefore say 
as the prophet, Jsa. vi. 8, “ Here am I; send me.” It is desirable to receive our 
commission from God, and then we may go on boldly. . 

Secondly. They must set out with an expectation of trouble and persecution: 
“ Behold, I send you forth as lambs among wolves,” but, go your ways, and 
resolve to make the best of it. Your enemies will be as wolves, bloody and 
cruel, and ready to pull you to pieces; in their threatenings and revilings they 
will be as howling wolves to terrify you; in their persecutions of you, they will 
be as ravening wolves to tear you. But you must be as lambs, peaceable and 

yatient, though made an easy prey of. It would have been very hard thus to 
Be sent forth as sheep among wolves, if he had not endued them with his spirit 
and courage. 

Thirdly. They must nut encumber themselves with a load of provisions, as if 
they were going a long voyage, but depend upon God and their friends to pro- 
vide what was convenient for them. Carry neither a purse for money, nora 
scrip or knapsack for clothes or victuals, nor new shoes, as before to the twelve, 
ch. ix. 3; and “salute no man by the way.” This command Elisha gave to his 
servant when he sent him to visit the Shunamite’s dead ¢hild, 2 Kin. iv. 29. Not 
that Christ would have his ministers to be rude, and morose, and nismannered ; 
but, Ist. They must go as men in haste, that had their particular places as- 
signed them where they must deliver their message, and in their way directly 
to those places must not hinder or retard themselves with needless ceremonies 
or compliments. 2na. They must go as men of business, business that relates 
to another world, which they must be intent in, and intent upon, and therefore 
must not entangle themselves with conversation about secular afiairs. Minister 
verbi_es, hoc age,—‘ Yon are a minister of the Word; attend to your office.’ 
3rd. They must go as serious men, and men in sorrow. It was the custom 
of mourners, in the seven first days of their mourning, not to salute any, 
Job ii. 13. Christ was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief; and it was 
fit that, by this and other signs, his messengers should vouenble him, and like- 
wise shew themselves affected with the calamities of mankind, which they came 
to relieve, and touched with a feeling of them. 

Fourthly. They must shew not only their good will, but God’s good will, to 
all to whom they came, and leave the issue and success to him that knows the 
heart, ver. 5, 6. 

ist. The charge given them was, whatsoever house they entered into, they 
must say, “ Peace be to this house.” Here, Ist. They are supposed to enter 
into private houses, for being not admitted into the synagogues, they were 
forced to preach where they could have liberty. And as their publie preaching 
was driven into houses, so thither they carried it: like their Master, wherever 
they visited, they preached from house to house, Acts v. 42; xx. 20. Christ’s 
church was at first very much a church in the house. 2nd. They are in- 
structed to say, “ Peace be to this house,” to all under this roof, to this family, 
and all that belong to it. ‘Peace be to you,’ was the common form of saluta- 
tion among the Jews; they must not use it in formality, according to custom, 
to those they meet on the way, because they must use it with solemnity to those 
whose houses they entered into; “salute no man by the way” in compliment, 
but those into whose house ye enter, say to them, ‘Peace be to you,’ with 
seriousness and in reality; for this is intended to be more than a compliment. 
Christ’s ministers go into all the world, to say, in Christ’s name, ‘Peace be 
unto you. First. We are to propose peace to all; to preach peace by Jesus 
Christ, to proclaim the Gospel of peace, the covenant of peace, “peace on 
garth,” and to invite the children of men to come and take the benefit of it. 
Secondly. We are to pray for peace to all. We must earnestly desire the 
salvation of the souls of those we preach to, and offer up those desires to God 
in prayer; and it may be well to let them know we do thus pray for them, and 
bless them, in the name of the Lord. : : 

2. The sueeess was different, according to the different disposition of those 
they preached toand prayed for. According as the inhabitanis are sons of peace 
or not, accordingly our peace will, or willnot, rest upon the house; recip:tur 
ad modum recipientis,—‘ the quality of the receiver determines the nature of the 
reception.’ ist. You will meet with some that are the sons of peace, that by 
the operations of the Divine grace, pursuant to the designations of the Divine 
oounsel, are ready to admit the Word of the Gospel in the light and love of it, 
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and have their hearts made as soft wax to receive the impressions of it. Those 
are qualified to receive the comforts of the Gospel in whom there is a good 
work of grace wrought and as to those, fon peace shall find them out, and 
rest avon them; your prayers for them shall be heard, the promises of the 
Gospel shall be confirmed to them, the privileges of it conferred on them, and 
the fruit of both shall remain and continue with them; a good part, that shall 
not be taken away. 2nd. You will meet with others that are no ways disposed 
to hear or heed your message ; whole houses that have not one son of peace in 
them. Now it is certain our peace shall not come upon them; they have no 
part or lot in the matter; the blessing that rests upon the sons of peace shall 
never come upon the sons of Belial ; nor can any expect the blessings of the cove- 
nant that will not come under.the bonds of it. But it shall return to us again; 
that is, we shall have the comfort of having done our duty to God, and dis- 
charged our trust. Our prayers, like David’s, shall return into our own bosom, 
Ps. xxxy. 13, and we shall have commission to go on in the work. Our peace 
shall return to us again, not only to be enjoyed by ourselves, but to be commu- 
nicated to others, to the next we meet with, them that are sons of peace. 

Fifthly. They must receive the kindnesses of those that did entertain them, 
and bid them welcome, ver. 7,8. Those that receive the Gospel will receive 
you that preach it, and give you entertainment. You must not think to raise 
estates, but you may depend upon a subsistence; and, 1. Be not shy; do not 
suspect your welcome, nor be afraid of being troublesome, but “ eat and drink” 
heartily “such things as they give ;” for whatever kindness they shew you, it is 
but a small return for the kindness you do them, in bringing the man tidings 
of peace. You well deserve it, for “the labourer is worthy of his hire;” the 
labourer in the work of the ministry is so, if he be indeed a labourer; and it is 
not an act of charity, but of justice, in them who are taught in the Word to 
communicate to them that teach them. 2. Be not nice and curious in your diet ; 
“eat and drink such things as they give,” ver. 7; “such things as are set before 
you,” ver. 8. Be thankful for plain food, and do not find fault though it be not 
dressed according to art. It ill becomes Christ’s disciples to be desirous of 
dainties. As he has not tied them up to the Pharisees’ superstitious fasts, so 
he has not allowed them the luxurious feasts of the epicures. Probably Christ 
here refers to the traditions of the elders about their meat, which were so many 
that those who observed them were extremely critical, you could hardly set a 
dish of meat before them but there was some scruple or other concerning it ; 
but Christ would not have them to regard those things, but eat what was given 
them, “asking no question for conscience sake.” 

_ Sixthly. They must denounce the judgments of God against those who re- 
jected them and their message. If you enter into a city, and they do not receive 
you, if there be none there disposed to hearken to your doctrine, leave them, 
ver. 10. If they will not give you welcome into their houses, do you give them 
warning in their streets; he orders them to do, as ch. ix. 5, he had ordered the 
apostles to do,—say to them, not with rage, or scorn, or resentment, but with 
compassion to their poor perishing souls, and a holy dread of the ruin which 
they are bringing upon themselves, * Even the dust of your city, which cleaveth 
on us, we do wipe off against you,” ver. 11; from them do not receive any kind- 
nesses at all; be not beholden to them: it cost that prophet of the Lord dear 
who accepted a meal’s meat with a prophet in Bethel, 1 Kin. xiii. 21, 22. Tell 
them you will not carry away with you the dust of their city; let them take it 
to themselves, for dust they are. It shall be a witness for Christ’s messengers, 
that they had been there according to their Master’s order; tender and refusal 
was a discharge of their trust: but it shall be a witness against the recusants, 
that they would not give Christ’s messengers any entertainment, no, not so 
much as water to wash their feet with, but they were forced to wipe off the 
dust. But tell them plainly, and bid them be sure of it, “the kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you.” ere is a fair offer made you; if you have not the 
benefit of it, it is your own fault. The Gospel is brought to your doors; if you 
shut your doors against it, your blood is upon your own head. Now “the 
kingdom of Ged is come nigh to you;” if you will not come up to it, and come 
into it, your sin will be inexcusable, and your condemnation intolerable. Note, 
The fairer offers we have of grace and life by Christ, the more we shall have to 
answer for another day, if we slight these cffers. ‘It shall be more tolerable 
for Sodom, than for that city,” ver. 12. The Sodomites indeed rejected the 
warning given them by Lot; but rejecting the Gospel is a more heinous crime, 
and will be punished accordingly in that day; he means the day of judgment 

ver. i4; but calls it, by way of emphasis, that day, because it is the last and 
great day, the day when we must account for all the days of time, and have our 
state determined for the days of eternity. 

Upon this occasion the evangelist repeats, 

1. The particular doom of those cities wherein most of Christ’s mighty works 
were done, which we had Mat. xi. 21, We. horazin, and Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum, all bordering upon the sea of Galilee, where Christ was u.ost con- 
versant, are the places here mentioned. st. They enjoyed greater privileges ; 
Christ’s mighty works were done in them, and they were all gracious works, 
works of mercy. They were hereby exalted to heaven; not only dignified and 
honoured, but put into a fair way of being happy; they were brought as near 
heaven as external means could bring them. 2nd. God’s design in favouring 
them thus was to bring them to repentance and reformation of life; to sit in 
sackcloth and ashes, botn in humiliation for the sins they had committed, and 
in humility, and a meek subjection to God’s government. 3rd. Their frustrat- 
ing this design, and their receiving the grace of God therein in vain; it is im- 
plied that they repented not, they were not wrought upon by ali the niracles 
of Christ to think the better of him, or the worse of sin. They did not bring 
forth fruits agreeable to the advantages sins enjoyed. 4th. There was reason 
to think, morally speaking, that if Christ had gone to Tyre and Sidon, Gentile 
cities, and had preached the same doctrine to them, and wrought the same 
miracles among them, that he did in these cities of Israel, they would have 
repented long ago, so speedy would their repentance have been, and that in 
sackcloth and ashes, so deep would it have been. ow to understand the 
wisdom of God, in giving the means of grace to those who would not improve 
them, and denying. them to those that would, we must wait for the great day of 
discovery. 5th. ‘he doom of those who thus received the grace of God in vain 
will be very fearful; they that were thus exalted, not making use of their ele- 
vation, will be thrust down to hell, thrust down with disgrace and dishonour : 
they will thrust in to get into heaven, in the crowd of professors, but in vain; 
they shall be thrust down, to their everlasting prief and ps ee into 
the lowest hell, and hell will be hell indeed to them. 6th. In the day of judg- 
ment T'yre and Sidon will fare better, and it will be more tolerable for them 
than for these cities. i 

2. The general rule which Christ would go by, as to those to whom he sent 
his ministers; he will reckon himself treated according as they treated his 
ministers, ver. 16. What is done to the ambassador is done as it were to the 
prince that sends him. Ist. ‘He that heareth you,” and regardeth what yon 
say, “ heareth me,” and therein doth me honour. But, 2nd. “ He that despiseth 
you” doth in effect despise me, and shall be reckoned with as having put en 
affront upon me; nay, he “despiseth Him that sent me.” Note, ‘Those that 
contemn the Christian religion do in effect put a slight upon natural religion, 


. 


resolved to proceed to Jerusalem, the explanation is obvious. It was 
not so much because of the known antipathy between Samaritans 
and Jews; it was rather because, by his decision to go to Jerusalem 
in his Messianic character, he refused to recognise their pretensions 
in favour of Gerizim, where their temple was. Their temper and 
opinions are fairly represented in the Bereshith Rabba, where we 
read, “ Rabbi Ishmael, son of Rabbi Joseph, when going to Jerusalem 
to pray, passed hy this mountain (Gerizim). A certain Samaritan 
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seeing him said to him, Would it not be better to pray in this blessed 
mountain than in that cursed one?” (See also John iy, 20, &c.; 
Josephus, “ Antiquities,” xx. 5.) 

ix. 62. Our Lord’s words here are in the form of a proverb, To 
put the hand to the plough is to enter upon an undertaking. To 
look back is in heart to abandon an undertaking, to lose faith. For 
a fine illustration of the opposite virtue, see St. Paul's words in 
Phil. iii. 13, 14, 
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which it is perfective of. And they who despise the faithful ministers of 
Christ, who, though they do not hate and persecute them, yet think meanly 
of them, look scornfully upon them, and turn their backs upon their ministry, 
witl be reckoned with as despisers of God and Christ. 


17 And the seventy returned again with joy, 
saying, Lord, even: the devils are subject unto us 
through thy name. 18 And he said unto them, I 
beheld Satan as iightning fall from heaven. 19 Be- 
hold, I give unto you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy: and 
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nothing shall by any means hurt you. 20 Notwith- 
standing in this rejoice not, that the spirits are sub- 
ject unto you; but rather rejoice, because your names 
are written in heaven. 21 In that hour Jesus re- 
joiced in spirit, and said, I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes: even so, Father; for so it seemed 
good in thy sight. 22 All things are delivered to 
me of my Father: and no man knoweth who the 
Son is, but the Father; and who the Father is, but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal ham. 
23 And he turned him unto Ais disciples, and said 
privately, Blessed are the eyes which see the things 
that yesee: 24 For I tell you, that many prophets 
and kings have desired to see those things which ye 
see, and have not seen them ; and to hear those things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them. 


Christ sent forth the seventy disciples as he was going ry to Jerusalem to 
the feast of the tabernacles, when he went up not openly, but as it were in 
secret, Jno. vii. 10, having sent abroad so great a part of his ordinary retinue : 


and Dr. Lightfoot thinks it was before his return from that feast, and while 

he was yet at Jerusalem or Bethany, which was hard by, (for there he was, | 

ver. 38) that they, or at least some of them, returned to him. Now here we 
’ 


are tol 
First. What account they gave him of the success of their expedition, ver. 17; 
they “returned again with joy;” not complaining of the fatigue of their jour- 


neys, or of the opposition and discouragement they met with, but rejoicing in | 


their success, especially in casting out unclean spirits: “ Lord, even the devils 
are subject unto us through thy name.” Though the healing of the sick only 
was mentioned in their commission, ver. 9, yet no doubt the casting out of devils 
was included; and in this they had wonderful success. 

1. They give Christ the glory of this; it is “through thy name.” Note, All 
our victories over Satan are obtained by power derived from Jesus Christ. We 
must in his name enter the lists with our spiritual enemies, and whatever advan- 
tages we gain, he must have all the praise; if the work be done in his name, 
the honour is due to his name. F MOGs 

2. They entertain themselves with the comfort of it; they speak of it with 
an air of exultation ; “even the devils,” those potent enemies, “are subject to 


us.” Note, The saints have no greater joy or satisfaction in any of their 
aren an in those over Satan. If devils are subject to us, what can stand 
efore us 


Secondly. What acceptance they found with him, and how he entertained this 
account. 
1. He confirmed what they said, as agreeing with his own observation, ver. 18. 
; ty heart and eye went along with you; I took notice what success you had, 
and “1 saw Satan fall as lightning from heaven.” ’ Note, Satan and his king- 
dom fell before the preaching of the Gospel. ‘I see how it is,’ saith Christ ; ‘as 
ou get ground, the devil loseth ground;’ he falls as lightning falls from 
eaven; so suddenly, so irrecoverably, so visibly, that all may perceive it, and 
say, ‘See how Satan’s kingdom totters, see how it tumbles.’ They triumphed 
in the casting of devils out of the bodies of people; but Christ sees and rejoiceth 
in the fall of the devil, from the interest, he has in the souls of men, which is 
ealled his power in high places, ph. vi. 12. He foresees this to be but an 
earnest of what should now be shortly done, and was already begun —the 
destroying of Satan’s kingdom in the world, by the axpirpating of idolatry, and 
the turning of the nations to the faith of Christ. Satan falls from heaven 


x. 1. The phrase “other seventy ” conveys an erroneous idea to 
the popular mind. The Greek should be rendered, “ Now after these 
things the Lord also appointed seventy others,” 4.e., seventy more, or 
in addition to the twelve. There are copies in which the number is 

iven as seventy-two, but the word “two” is supposed to have been 
interpolated by some one who thought that the Jewish Sanhedrim 
consisted of seventy-two members, and that our Lord fixed the same 
number. Seventy is a remarkable number in Jewish history. 
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when he falls from the throne in men’s hearts, Acts xxvi. 18. 
foresaw that the preaching of the Gospel, which would fly like lightning 
through the world, would, wherever it went, pull down Satan’s kingdom : 

Now is the prince of this world cast out.” Some have given another sense 
of this, as looking back to the fall of the angels, and designed for a caution to 
these disciples, lest their success should puff them up with pride: ‘I saw angels 
turned into devils by pride; that was the sin for which Satan was cast down 
from heaven, where he had been an angel of light; 1 saw it, and give you an 
intimation of it, lest you, being lifted up with pride, should fall into that eer . 
demnation of the devil, who fell by pride,’ 1 Tim. iii. 6. 

.2. He repeated, ratified, and enlarged their commission, ver. 19: “ Behold, ¢ 
give you pewer to tread on serpents.” Note, ‘lo him that hath, and useth weit 
what he hath, more shall be given. They had employed their power vigor- 
ously against Satan, and now Christ intrusts them with greater power. Ist. An 


And Christ 


offensive power: “ power to tread on serpents and scorpions,” that is, devils, 


malignant spirits, the old serpents: you shall bruise their heads in my name, 
according to the first promise, Gen. iii. 15. Come, set your feet on the necks of 
these enemies; you shall tread upon these lions and adders, wherever you 
meet with them, you shall trample them under foot, Ps. xci. 13. You shall 
tread upon “all the power of the enemy,” and the kingdom of the Messiah shall 
be every where set up upon the ruins of the devil’s kingdom; as the devils haya 
now been tee to you, so they shall still be. 2nd. A defensive power. 

nothing shall by any means hurt you;” not serpents or scorpions, if you 
should be chastised with them, or thrown into prisons or dungeons among 
them; you shall be unhurt by the most venomous creatures, as St. Paul was, 
Acts xxviii. 5, and as is promised, Mat. xvi. 18. If wicked men be as serpents 
to you, and you dwell among those scorpions, as ze. ii.6, you may despise 
their rage, and tread upon it; it need not disturb you, for they have no power 
against you but what is given them from above; they may hiss, but they can- 
not hurt. You may play upon the hole of the asp, for death itself shall not 
hurt or destroy, Isa. xi. 8, 19; xxv. 8. 

3. He directed them to turn their joy into the right channel, ver. 20: “ Not- 
withstanding in this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto you,” that 
they have been so, and shall be still so. Do not rejoice in this only as it is your 
honour, and a confirmation of your mission, and as it sets you a degree hove 
other good people; do not rejoice in this only, or in this chieily, “but rather 
rejoice, because your names are written in heaven,” that is, because you are 
chosen of God to eternal life, and are the children of God through faith. 
Christ, who knew the counsels of God, could tell them that their names were 
written in heaven, for it is the Lamb’s book of life that they are written in. 
All believers are through grace entitled to the inheritance of sons, and have 
received the adoption of sons, and the spirit of adoption, which is the earnest 
of that inheritance, and so are enrolled among his family; now this is matter 
of joy, greater joy than casting out devils. Note, Power to become the children 
of God is to be valued more than a power to work miracles; for we read of 
those who did in Christ’s name cast out devils, as Judas did, and yet will be 
disowned by Christ in the great vit but they whose names are written in 
heaven shall never perish; they are Christ’s sheep, to whom he will give eternal 
life. Saving graces are more to be rejoiced in than spiritual gifts; holy love is 
a more excellent way than speaking with tongues. 

4. He offered up a solemn thanksgiving to his Father, for employing such 
mean people as his disciples were in such high and honourable services, 
ver. 21,22. This we had before, Mat. xi.25—27; only here it is prefixed, that 
“in that hour Jesus rejoiced.” Tt was fit particular notice should be taken of 
that hour, because there were so few such, for he was a man of surrows; in 
that hour he saw Satan fall, and heard of the good success of his ministers; 
“in that hour he rejoiced.” Note, Nothing rejoiceth the heart of the Lord 
Jesus so much as the progress of the Gospel, and its getting ground of Satan, 
by the conversion of souls to Christ. Christ’s joy was a solid, substantial joy, 
an inward joy; “he rejoiced in spirit:” but his joy, like deep waters, made no 
noise; it was joy that a stranger did not intermeddle with. Before he applied 
himself to thank his Father, he stirred up himself to rejoice; for as thankful 
praise is the genuine language of holy joy, so holy joy is the root and spring of 
thankful praise. Two things he gives thanks for: 

lst. For what was revealed by the Father through the Son, ver. 21: “I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” In all our adorations of God, we 
must have an eye to him both as the Maker of heaven and earth, and as the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, andin him our Father. Now that which he 
gives thanks for is, First. That the counsels of God concerning man’s recon- 
ciliation to himself were revealed to some of the children of men, who might 
be fit also to teach others; and it is God that by his Son hath spoken these 
things to us, and by his Spirit hath revealed them in us; he hath revealed that 
which had been kept secret from the beginning of the world, Secondly. That 
they were revealed to babes, to those that were of mean parts and capacities, 
whose extraction and education had nothing in it promising, who were but 
children in understanding, till God by his Spirit elevated their faculties, and 
furnished them with this knowledge, and an ability to communicate it. We 
have reason to thank God, not so much for the honour he has hereby put upon 
the babes, as for the honour he has hereby done himself in perfecting strength out 
of weakness. Thirdly. That at the same time when he revealed them unto babes 
he hid them from the wise and prudent, the Gentile philosophers, the Jewish 
rabbins. He did not reveal the things of the Gospel to them, nor employ them 
in preaching up his kingdom. Thanks be to God that the apostles were not 
fetched from their schools; for, lst. They would have been apt to mingle 
their notions with the doctrine of Christ, which would have corrupted it, as 
afterwards it proved; for Christianity was much corrupted by the Platoniats’ 
philosophy, in the first ages of it, and Ke the Peripatetic in its latter ages, and 
by the Judaizing teachers at the first planting of it. 2nd. If rabbins and philo- 
sophers had been made apostles, the success of the Gospel would have been 
ascribed to their learning and wit, and the force of their reasonings and elo- 
quence; and therefore they must not be employed, lest they should have taken 
too much to themselves, and others should have attributed too much to them; 
they were passed by for the same reason that Gideon’s army was reduced, 
“the people are yet too many,” Jud. vii. 4. Paul indeed was bred a scholar, 
among the wise and prudent, but he became a babe when he became an apostle, 
and laid aside the “enticing words of man’s wisdom,” forgot them all, and 
made neither show nor use of any other knowledge but that of Christ and him 
crucified, 1 Cor. ii. 2,4. Fourthly. That God herein acted in it by way of sove- 
reignty; “even so, Father, for sv it seemed good in thy sight.” If God gives 
his grace and the knowledge of his Son to some that are less likely, and do not 
give it to others, who we would think better able to deliver it with advantage, 
this must satisfy —so it pleaseth God, whose thoughts are infinitely above ours. 
He chooseth to intrust the dispensing of his Gospel in the hands of those who 
with a Divine energy will give it the setting on, rather than in theirs who with 
human art will give it the setting off. ; 

2nd. For what was secret between the Father and the Son, ver. 22. First. 
The vast confidence that the Father puts in the Son: “ All things are delivered 
to me of my Father;” all wisdom and knowiedge; all power and authority 5 
all that grace and comfort which is intended for the chosen remnant; itis a 


Seventy persons went down to Egypt as the family of Jacob; seventy 
elders were chosen by Moses; and seventy was the number of the 
Sanhedrim. It was also a popular opinion that the Septuagint 
version was so called because it was made by seventy translators. 
Although the names of the seventy appointed by Jesus are not 
given, attempts were made in after times to ascertain who they were, 
but of course with no real success. There seems to be no reason for 
supposing that the appointment of the seventy was a permanent 
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delivered into the hands of the Lord Jesus; in him all fulness must dwell, and 
from him it must be derived. He is the great trustee that manageth all the 
concerns of God's kingdom. I t 
between the Father and the Son, and their mutual consciousness, such as no 
creature can be admitted to: “No man knows who the Son is,” nor what his 
mind is, “but the Father,” who possessed him in the beginning of his ways, 
before his works of old, Pr. viii. 22; “nor who the Father is,” and what his 
counsels are, “ but the Son,” who lay in his bosom from eternity, was by him 
as one brought up with him, and was daily his delight, Pr, viii, 20; “and he to 
whom the Son,” by the Spirit, “ will reveal him.” The monet is the revelation 
ot Jesus Christ, and to him we owe all the discoveries made us of the will of 
God for our salvation; and here he speaks of it as that which was a great 
pleasure to himself, and for which he was very thankful to his Father to be so 
intrusted. ‘ : 

5. He told his disciples how well it was for them that they had these things 
revealed to them, ver. 23, 24.. Having addressed himself to his Father, he 
“turned him to his disciples,” designing to make them sensible how much it 
was for their happiness, as well as for the glory and honour of God, that they 
knew the mysteries of the kingdom, and were employed to lead others into the 
knowledge of them, considering, ; 

ist. What a step it is towards something better; though the bare knowledge 
of these things is not saving, yet it puts us in the way of salvation; “ blessed 
are the eyes which see the things which ye see.” Ged therein blesseth them, 
and, if it be not their own fault, it will be an eternal blessedness to them. 

2nd. What a step it is above those that went before them, even the greatest 
saints, and those that were most the favourites of heaven; “many prophets 
and righteous men,” so it is Mat, xiii. 17, “many prophets and kings,” so it 
is here, have desired to see and hear those things which you are daily and 
intimately conversant with, and have not seen and heard them. The honour 
and happiness of the New Testament saints far exceeds that even of the pro- 
phets and kings of the Old Testament, though they also were highly faycured. 
The general ees which the Old Testament saints had, according to the inti- 
mations given them of the graces and glories of the Messiah’s kingdom, made 
them wish a thousand times that their lot had been reserved for those blessed 


days, and that they might see the substance of those things which they had || 


faint shadows of. Note, The consideration of the great advantages which 
we have in the New Testament light, above what they had who lived in 
Old Testament times, should awaken our diligence ir. the improvement of 
it; for if it do not, it will aggravate our condemnation for the non-improve- 
ment of it. 


25 And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and 
tempted him, saying, Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? 26 He said unto him, What 
is written in the law? how readest thou? 27 And 
he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and | 


Secondly. The good understanding that there is || 
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with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and 
thy neighbour as thyself. 28 And he said unto 
him, Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou 
shalt live. 29 But he, willing to justify himself, 
said unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour? 30 
And Jesus answering said, A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, 
which stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead. 31 And by 
chance there came down a certain priest that way: 
and when he saw him, he passed by on the other 
side. 32 And likewise a foe when he was at 
the place, came and looked on him, and passed by 
on the other side. 33 But a certain Samaritan, as 
he journeyed, came where he was: and when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him, 34 And went to 
him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. 35 And on the 
morrow when he departed, he took out two pence, 
and gave them to the host, and said unto him, Take 
care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, 
when I come again, I will repay thee. 36 Which 
now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour 
unto him that fell among the thieves? 87 And he 
said, He that shewed mercy on him. Then said 
Jesus unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 


ou 


PASs IN JUDMA, 


We have here Christ’s discourse with a lawyer about some points of con- 
science, which we are all concerned to be rightly informed in, and are so here 
from Christ, though the questions were proposed with no good intention. 

I. We are concerned to know what that good is which we should do in this life 
in order to our attaining eternal life. A question to this purpose was proposed 
to our Saviour, by a certain lawyer or scribe, only with a design to try him, not 
with a desire to be instructed by him, ver. 25; the lawyer stood up, and asked 
him, “‘ Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” If Christ had any thing 
peculiar to prescribe, by this question he would get it out of him, and perhaps 
expose him for it; if not, he would expose his doctrine as needless, since it 
would give no other direction for obtaining happiness than what they had already 
received, or, perhaps he had no malicious design against Christ, as some of the 
scribes had, only he was willing to have a little talk with him, just as people go 
to church to hear what the minister will say. ‘This was a good question, “ What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” but it lost all its goodness when it was 
proposed with an ill design, or a very mean one. Note, It is not enough to speak 
of the things of God, and to inquire about them, but we must do it with an 
agreeable concern. If we speak of eternal life, and the way to it, in a careless 
manner, merely as matter of discourse, especially as matter of dispute, we do 
but take the name of God in vain, as the lawyer here did. Now this question 
being started, observe, 

First. How Christ turned him over to the Divine law, and bid him follow the 
direction of that. Though he knew the thoughts and intents of -his heart, he 
doth not answer him according to the folly of that, but according to the wisdom 
and goodness of the question he asked. He answered him with a question, 
“ What is written in the law, how readest thou 2” ver. 26. He came to catechise 
Christ, and to know him; but Christ will catechise him, and make him know 
himself. He talks to him as a lawyer; as one conversant in the law, the studies 
ct his profession would inform him; let him practise according to his know- 
ledge, and he should not come short of eternal life. Note, It will be of great 
use to us,in our way to heaven, to consider what is written in the law, and 
what we read there. We must have recourse to our Bibles, to the law, as 
it is now in the hand of Christ, and walk in the way that is shewed us there. 
It is a great mercy that we have the law written, that we have it thereby 
reduced to a certainty, and that thereby it is capable of spreading the farther 


one, as we find no trace of thoir continuance as an association. The 
appointment was for a specific object, and the mission a temporary 
one, which was completed in a few days, or a few weeks at furthest. 

x. 2. The resemblance between the instructions given to the 
seventy and those to the twelve are worthy of note, but it is observ- 
able that there are important differences. The miraculous powers 
of the seventy were less extensive than those of the twelve, and their 
commission less comprehensive. 
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and lasting the longer. Having it written, it is our duty to read it, and to read 
it with understanding, and to treasure up what we read, so that when there is 
occasion we may be able to tell what is written in the law, and how we read. 
And to this we must appeal, by this we must try doctrines, and end disputes; 
this must be our oracle, our touchstone, our rule, our guide, what is written in 
Ae law, how do we read. If there be light in us, it will have regard to this 
ight. 

Secondly. What a good account he gave of the law, of the principal com- 
mandments of the law, which we must bind ourselves to the observance of, if 
we would inherit eternal life. He did not, like a Pharisee, refer himself to the 
tradition of the elders; but, like a good textuary, fastened upon the two first 
and greatest commandments of the law, as those which he thought must be 
most strictly observed in order to the obtaining of eternal life, and which 
included all the rest, ver. 27. 1. We must love God with all our hearts; must 
look upon him as the best of beings in himself, most amiable, and infinitely 

erfect and excellent, as one whom we lie under the arr ne obligations to, 

oth in gratitude and interest. We must prize him, and value ourselves by our 
relation to him; must please ourselves in him, and devote ourselves entirely to 
him. Our love in him must be sincere, and hearty, and fervent; it must be a 
superlative love, a love that is as strong as death; but an intelligent love, and 
such as we can give a good account of the grounds and reasons of. It must be 
an entire love; he must have our whole souls, and must be served with all that 
is within us; we must love nothing beside him, but what we love for him, and 
in subordination to him. 2. We must love our neighbours as ourselves, which 
we shall easily do, if, as we ought, we love God better than ourselves. We 
must wish well to all, and ill to none; must do all the good we can in the 
world, and no hurt, and must fix it as arule to ourselves to do to others as we 
would they should do to us; and this is to love our neighbour as ourselves. 

Thirdly. Christ’s approbation of what he said, ver. 28. Though he came to 
tempt him, yet what he said that was good Christ commended; “'Thou hast 
answered right.” Christ himself fastened upon those as the two great com. 
mandments of the law, Mat. xxii. 37; both sides agreed in this. Those who ov 
well shall have praise of the same; and so should those have that speak well 
so far is right: but the hardest part of this work yet remains, “This do, an 
thou shalt five 3” thou shalt “inherit eternal life.” ; 


x. 6. ‘The son of peace” is a peaceful man; here one who has a 
friendly feeling or sympathy towards the messengers, and is willing 
to hear and receive them. ‘Your peace” is “your salutation,” or 
“the good which you desire by your salutation.” He who cordially 
entertained them would be blessed. 

x. 7. They were not to go from house to house ; ordinary hospi- 
tality was all they needed, and they were not to indulge themselves 
in any way. a: 
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Fourthly. His care to avoid the conviction, which was now ready to fasten |! to help the poor man, because they were in haste to go and attend the temple 


upon him. When Christ said, ‘‘This do, and thou shalt live,” he began to be 
aware that Christ intended to draw from him an acknowledgment that he had 
not done this, and therefore an inquiry what he should do, and which way he 
should look, to get his sins pardoned; and likewise an acknowledgment that 
he could not do this perfectly, for the future, by any strength of his own, and 
therefore an inquiry by which way he ta hd fetch in strength to enable him to 
do it: but he was ‘willing to justify himself,” and therefore cared not for 
earrying on that discourse, but saith, in effect, as another did, Mat. xix. 20, 
“ All these things have I kept from et youth up.” Note, Many ask good 
questions with a design rather to justify themselves than to inform themselves ; 
ee proudly to shew what is good in them than humbly to see what is bad 
in them. 

Il. We are concerned to hnow who is our neighbour; whom, by the second 
great commandment, we are obliged tolove. And thisis another of this lawyer’s 
queries, which he started only that he might drop the former, lest Christ should 
have forced him,in the prosecution of it, to condemn himself, when he was 
resolved to justify himself. As to loving God he was willing to say no more of 
it; but, us to his neighbour, he was sure there he had come up to the rule, for 
he had always been very kind and respectful to all about him. Now observe, 

First. What was the corrupt notion of the Jewish teachers in this matter. 
Dr. Lightfoot quotes their own words to this purpose; ‘where he saith, “ Thou 
shalt love sp neighbour ;” he excepts all Gentiles, for they are not our neigh- 
bours, but those only that are of our own nation and religion ;’ they would 
not put an Israelite to death for killing a Gentile, for he was not his neighbour. 
Indeed they say they ought not to kill a Gentile that they were not at war with ; 
but if they saw a Gentile in danger of death, they thought themselves under no 
obligation to help to save his life. Such wicked inferences did they draw from 
that holy covenant of peculiarity which Ged had distinguished them by; and 
by abusing it thus, they had forfeited it; and God justly took the forfeiture, 
and transferred covenant favours to the Gentile world, to whom they brutishly 
denied common favours. 

Secondly. How Christ corrected this inhuman notion, and shewed, by a 
parable, that whoever we have need to receive kindness from, and find ready 
to shew us the kindness we need, we cannot but look upon as our neighbour ; 
and therefore ought to look upon all those as such who need our kindness, an 
to shew them kindness accordingly, though they be not of our own nation and 
religion. Now observe, 

1. The parable itself; which represents to us a poor Jew, in distressed 
circumstances, succoured and relieved by a good Samaritan. ' Let us see here, 

Ist. How he was abused by his enemies; the honest man was travelling 

eaceably upon his lawful occasions, in the road, and it was a great road, that 
eads from Jerusalem to Jericho, ver. 30. The mentioning of those places inti- 
mates that it was matter of fact, and not a parable, and probably it happened 
lately, just as it is here related. ‘The occurrences of Providence would yield 
us many good instructions, if we would carefully observe and improve them; 
and would be equivalent to parables framed on purpose for instruction, and be 
yore affecting. This poor man “fell among thieves.” Whether they were 
Arabians, Rapparees, that lived by spoil, or some profligate wretches of his own 
nation, or some of the Roman soldiers, who, notwithstanding the strict discipline 
of their ary: did this villany, doth not appear; but they were very barbarous; 
umey not only took his money, but stripped him of his clothes; and that he 
might not be able to pursue them, or only to gratify a cruel disposition, (for 
otherwise what profit was there in his blood?) they wounded him, and left 
him half dead, ready to die of his wounds. e may here conceive a just 
indignation at highwaymen, that have divested themselves of all humanity, and 
are as natural brute beasts, beasts of prey, made to be taken and destroyed ; 
and at the same time we cannot but think with compassion on those that fall 
into the hands of such wicked and unreasonable men, and be ready, when it is 
in our power, to help them. And what reason have we to thank God for our 
preservation from perils by robbers! 

2nd. How he was slighted by those that should have been his friends, who 
were not only men of his own nation and religion, but one a priest, and the 
other a Levite, men of a public character and station; nay, they were men of 
professed sanctity, whose offices obiged them to tenderness and compassion, 
Heb. v. 2; who ought to teach others their duty in such a case as this, which 
was to deliver them that were drawn unto death; yet they would not them- 
selves do it. Dr. Lightfoot tells us that many of the courses of the priests had 
their residence in Jericho, and from thence came up to Jerusalem, when it was 
their turn to officiate there, and so back again, which occasioned abundance 
of passing and repassing of priests that way, and Levites, their attendants : 
they came this way, and saw the poor wounded man; it is likely heard his 
groans; and could not but perceive that if he were not helped, he must 
quickly perish. The Levite not only saw him, but “came and looked on him,” 
ver. 32; but they “passed by on the other side ;” when they saw his case, they 
got as far off him as ever they could, as if they would have had a pretence to 
say, ‘Behold, we knew it not.’ It is sad when those who should be examples 
of charity are prodigies of cruelty, and when those who should, by displaying 
the mercies of God, open the bowels of others’ compassion, shut up their own. 

3rd. How he was succoured and relieved by a stranger; a certain Samaritan, 
of that nation which, of all other, the Jews despised and detested, and would 
have no dealings with: this man had some humanity in him, ver. 33. The priest 
had his heart hardened against one of his own people; but the Samaritan had 
his opened towards one of another people; “ when he saw him, he had com- 
passion on him,” and never took into consideration what country he was of : 
though he was a Jew, he was a man, and a man in misery, and he has learned to 
honour all men. He knows not how soon this poor man’s case may be his own, 
and therefore pities him, as he himself would desire and expect to be pitied in 
the likecase. That so great love should be found in a Samaritan, was perhaps 
thought as that great faith which Christ admired in a Roman, in a woman of 
Canaan; _ but really was not so, for pity is the work of a man, but faith is the 
work of Divine grace. : : ; 

The compassion of this Samaritan was not an idle compassion; he did not 
think it enough to say, Be healed, be helped, Jas. ii. 16; but when he drew out 
his soul, he reached forth hishand also to this poor needy creature, Isa. lviii. 7,10; 
Pr. xxxi. 20. See how friendly this good Samaritan was. First. He went to 
the poor man, whom the priest and Levite kept at a distance from; he inquired, 
no doubt, how he came into this deplorable condition, and condoled him. 
Secondly. He did the surgeon’s part, for want of a better; he “bound up his 
wounds,” making use of his own linen, it is likely, for that purpose ; and poured 
“in oil and wine,” which perhaps he had with him; wine to wash the wound 
and oil to mollify it, and close it up. He did all he could to ease the pain, an 

revent the peril of his wounds, as one whose heart bled with them. Thirdly. 
Vie “set him on his own beast,” and went on foot himself, and “brought him 
to aninn.” Anda great mercy it is to have inns upon the road, where we may 
be furnished for our money with all conveniences for food and rest. Perhaps 
the Samaritan, if he had not met with this hindrance, would haye got that 
nignt to his journey’s end; but, in compassion to that poor man, he takes up 


short at an inn. Some think the priest and Levite pretend they could not stay 


service at Jerusalem. We suppose this Samaritan went upon business; but he 
understood that both his own business and God's sacrifice too must give place 
to such an act of mercy as this. Fourthly. He ‘took care of him” in the inn; 
got him to bed, had food for him that was proper, and due attendance, and, it 
may be, prayed with him, Nay, Fifthly. As if he had been his own child, or 
one he was obliged to look after, when he left him next morning, he left money 
with the landlord to be laid out for his use, and passed his word for what he 
should spend more. Two pence of their money was about fifteen pence of ours, 
which, according to the rate ot things tnen, would go a great way; however, 
here it was an earnest of content to the full of all demands. Now all this was 
kind and generous, and as much as one could have expected from a friend or a 
brother ; and yet here it is done by a stranger and foreigner. 

_ Now this parable is applicable to another purpose than that for which it was 
intended ; and doth excellently set forth Re kindness and love of God our 
Saviour towards sinful, miserable man. We were like this poor distressed 
traveller : Satan, our enemy, had robbed us, stripped us, wounded us; such is 
the mischief that sin hath done us; we are by nature more than half dead, 
twice dead in trespasses and sins ; utterly unable to help ourselves, for we were 
without strength. The law of Moses, like the priest and Levite, the ministers 
of that law, looks upon us, but has no compassion on us, gives us no relief ; it 
passes by on the other side, as having neither pity nor power to help us. But 
then comes the blessed Jesus, that good Samaritan, (and they said of him hy 
way of reproach, he is a Samaritan,) he has compassion on us; he binds up o1r 
bleeding wounds, Ps. exlvii. 3; Jsa. 1xi. 1; pours in, not oil and wine, but that 
which is infinitely more precious, his own blood; he takes care of us, and b ds 
us put all the expenses of our cure upon his account; and all this, though he 
was none of us, till he was pleased by his voluntary condescension to make 
himself so, but infinitely above us. This magnifies the riches of his love, and 
obligeth us all to say, ‘How much are we indebted, and what shall we render ?” 

2. The reddition or application of the parable. 

Ist. The truth congained in it is extorted from the lawyer’s own :nouth. 
Now tell me, saith Christ, “ which of these three was neighbour to ‘im that 
fell among thieves,” ver. 36, the priest, the Levite, or the Samaritan ?— which of 
those did the neighbour’s part? ‘To this the lawyer would t.ot answer, as he 
ought to have done, Doubtless the Samaritan was ; but “ He that she wed merey 
on him ;” doubtless he was a good neighbour to him, and very «eighbourly, 
and oe could not but say it was a good work thus to save an horest Jew from 
perishing. 

2nd. The duty inferred from it is pressed home upon the lawyer’s own con- 
science; “Go, and do thou likewise.” ‘The duty of relations is mutual and 
reciprocal; the titles of friends, brethren, neighbours, ae, as Grotius here 
speaks, t@v pds m, equally binding on both sides; if one site be bound, the other 
cannot be loose, as is agreed in all contracts. If a Szmaritan doth well that 
helps a distressed Jew, certainly a Jew doth not well if he do not in like man- 
ner help a distressed Samaritan; petimusque damuscae vicissim, —‘ these kind 
offices are to be reciprocated ; and, therefore, Go thou, and do as the Samaritan 
did; whenever occasion offers, shew mercy to those that need thy h»lp, and do 
it freely, and with concern and compassion, though they be not of thy own 
nation, and thy own profession, opinion, and communion in religion. Let 
thy charity be thus extensive before thou boastest of having conformed thyself 
to that great commandment of loving thy neighbour. This lawyer valued him- 
self much upon his learning, and his knowledge of the laws, and in that he 
thought to have puzzled Christ himself; but Christ sends him to school to a 
Samaritan to learn his duty; Go, and do like him. Note, It is the duty of every 
one of us, in our places, and according to our ability, to succour, help, and 
relieve all that are in distress and necessity, and of lawyers particularly; and 
ee we must study to excel many that are proud of their being priests and 

evites. 


38 Now it came to pass, as they went, that he 
entered into a certain village: and a certain woman 
named Martha received him into her house. 39 And 
she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ 
feet, and heard his word. 40 But Martha was cum- 
bered about much serving, and came to him, and 
said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath 
left me to serve alone? bid her therefore that she 
help me. 41 And Jesus answered and said unto her, 
Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things: 42 But one thing is needful: and 
Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 


taken away from her. 


We may observe in this al 3 q ia es 

First. The entertainment which Martha gave to Christ and his disciples at 
her house, ver. 38. Observe, ; 

1. Christ’s coming to the village where Martha lived. “ As they went,” 
(Christ and his disciples together,) he, and they with him, “entered into a certain 
village.” This village was repay € nigr to Jerusalem, whither Christ was 
now going up, and he took this in his way. Note, Ist. Our Lord Jesus went 
about doing good, Acts x. 38; scattering his benign beams and influences as the 
true light of the world. 2nd. Wherever Christ went, his disciples went along 
with him. 3rd. Christ honoured the country villages with his presence an 
favour, and not the great and populous cities only; for as he chose privacy, 
so he countenanced poverty. a 

2. His reception at Martha’s house; “a certain woman named Martha 
received him into her house,” and bade him welcome, for she was the house- 
keeper. Note, Ist. Our Lord Jesus, when he was here upon earth, was so 
poor that he was necessitated to be beholden to his friends for a subsistence. 
Though he was Sion’s King, he had no house of his own, either in Jerusalem or 
near it. 2nd. There were some that were Christ’s particular friends, whom 
he loved more than other of his friends, and them he visited most frequently. 
He loved this family, Jno. xi. 5, and often invited himself to them. Christ’s 
visits are the tokens of his love, Jno. xiv. 22. 3rd. There were those who kindl 
received Christ into their houses, when he was here upon earth. It is called 
Martha’s house, for probably she was a widow, and was the honsekeeper. 
Though it was chargeable to entertain Christ, for he did not come alone, but 


em 


x. 11. To wipe off the dust was to indicate by a symbolical action 
that there was no fellowship possible with such as rejected the 
Gospel. (See Note on chap. ix. 5.) 

x. 18—15. This denunciation also occurs in Matt. xi. 20—24, but 
it is not there intimated exactly under what circumstances it was 
uttered. 

x. 17. The fact that the seventy returned so soon quite favours 

the opinion that their appointment was not a permanent one. 


x. 20. “ Written in heaven,” or, as the Greek is, “ written in the 
heavens,” is an allusion to the well-known idea which represents the 
names of good men as inscribed in a book, the book of life. God. 
will not lose sight of one of his faithful servants; all are registered 
in his book of remembrance. 

x. 26. Instead of answering the question directly, our Lord puta 
question to the lawyer, who rehearsed a passage from the Old Testa- 
ment (Deut. vi. 4) which the Jews were wont to repeat twice a day. 
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brought his disciples wit him, yet sne would not stick at the expense of it. 
How can we spend what ve have better than in Cr rist’s service! Nay, though 
at this time it was grown dangerous to entertiin him, especially so near 
Jerusalem, yet she cared not what hazard she ran for his name’s sake; though 
there were many that rejected him, and would not entertain him, yet there was 
one that bade him welcome. Though Christ is every where spoken against, yet 
there is a remnant to whom he is dear, and that are dear to him. 

Secondly. The attendance which Mary, the sister of Martha, gave upon the 
word of Christ, ver. 20. 1. She “heard his word.” It seems our Lord Jesus, as 
poon as he came into Martha’s house, even before entertainment was got for him, 
addressed himself to his great work of preaching the Gospel. He presently 
toox the chair with solemnity, for Mary sat to hear him, which intimates that it 
was acontinued discourse. Note, A good sermon is never the worse for being 
preached in a house; and the visits of our friends should be so managed as to 
make them turn to spiritual advantage. Mary having this Reser into her 
hands, set herself to improve it, not knowing when she should have such 
another. Since Christ is forward to speak, we should be swift to hear. 2. 
She sat to hear, which notes a close attention ; her mind was composed, and she 
resolved to abide by it; not to catch a word now and then, but to receive all 
that Christ delivered. She sat at his feet, as scholars at the feet of their 
tutors, when they read their lectures; hence Paul is said to be “ brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel.” Our sitting at Christ’s feet, when we hear his word, 
signifies a readiness to receive his word, and a submission and entire resigna- 
tion of ourselves to the conduct of it. We must either sit at Christ’s feet, or 
be made his footstool; but if we sit with him at his feet now, we shall sit with 
him on his throne shortly. 

Thirdly. The care of Mactia about her domestic affairs; “but Martha was 
cumbered about much serving,” ver. 40; and that was the reason why she was 
not where Mary was,—sitting at_Christ’s feet to hear his word. She was pro- 
viding for the entertainment of Christ, and those that came with him, Perhaps 
she had no notice before of his coming, and she was unprovided; but was in 
care to have every thing handsome upon this occasion: she had not such guests 
every day; and housekeepers know what care and bustle there must be when 
a great entertainment is to be made. Observe here, 

1, Something commendable, which must not be overlooked. Ist. Here was 
a commendable respect to our Lord Jesus; for we have reason to think it was 
not for ostentation, but purely to testify her good will to him, that she made 
this entertainment. Note, Those who truly love Christ, will think that well 
bestowed that is laid out for his honour. 2nd. Here was a commendable care 
of her household affairs. It appears, by the respects shewed to this family 
among the Jews, Jno. xi. 19, that they were persons of some chaaty and dis- 
tinction; and yet Martha herself did not think it a disparagement to her to lay 
her hand even to the service of the family, when there was occasion for it. 
Note, It is the duty of those who have the charge of families to look well to 
the ways of their household. The affectation of ‘state, and the love of ease, 
makes many families neglected. ; 

2. Here was something culpable, which we must take notice of too. Ist. 
She was for much serving; her heart was upon it to have a very sumptuous 
and splendid entertainment; great plenty, great variety, and great exactness, 
according to the fashion of the place. She was in care, repi woAAyy dcaxoviav,— 
‘concerning much attendance.’ Note, It doth not become the disciples of 
Christ to affect much serving —to affect varieties, dainties, and superfluities in 
eating and drinking: what needs much serving, when much less will serve? 
2nd. She was cumbered about it, repvecwaro, she was just distracted with it. Note 
Whatever cares the providence of God casts upon us, we must not be cumbere 
with them, nor be disquieted and perplexed by them. Care is good, and duty; 
but cumber is sin and folly. 3rd. She was then cumbered about much serving 
when she should have been with her sister, sitting at Christ’s feet, to hear his 
word. Note, Worldly business is then a snare to us, when it hinders us from 
serving God, and getting good to our souls. i . i 

Fourthly. The complaint which Martha made to Christ, against her sister 
Mary, for not assisting her upon this occasion in the business of the house, 
ver. 40; “Lord, dost thou not care that my sister,” who is concerned as well as 
I to have things done well, “has left me to serve alone?” therefore dismiss 
her from attending thee, and bid her come help me. Now, 

1. This complaint of Martha’s may be considered as a discovery of her world- 
liness: it was the language of her inordinate care and cumber. She speaks as 
one in a mighty passion with her sister, else she would not have troubled 
Christ with the matter. Note, The inordinacy of worldly cares and pursuits 
is often the occasion of disturbance in families, and of strife and contention 
among relations; and those that are eager upon the world themselves, are apt 
to blame and censure those that are not so too; and while t’ ey justify them- 
selves in their worldliness, and judge of others by ther serviceableness to them 
in their worldly pursuits, they are ready to condemn those who addict them- 
selves to the exercises of religion, as if they neglected the main chance, as they 
eallit. Martha, being angry at her sister, appealed to Christ, and would have 
him to say she did weil to be an ry: “Lord, dost thou not care that my sister 
has left me to serve alone?” ae should seem as if Christ had sometimes 
expressed himself tenderly concerned for her, and her ease and comfort, and 
would not have her go through so much toil and trouble; and she expected 
he should now bid her sister take her share in it. When Martha was caring, 
she must have Mary, and Christ, and all, to care too, or else she is not pleased. 
Note, Those are not always in the right that are most forward to appeal to 
God: we must therefore take heed lest we at any time expect that Christ 
should espouse our unjust and groundless quarrels. The cares he casts upon 
us we may cheerfully cast upon him; but not those which we foolishly draw 
upon ourselves. He will be the patron of the poor and injured, but not of 
the turbulent and injurious. y 

2. It may be considered as a discouragement of Mary’s piety and devotion. 
Her sister should have commended her for it: should have told her that she 
was in the right; but instead of that, she condemns her as wanting in her duty. 
Note, It is no strange thing for those that are zealous in religion to meet with 
hindrances and discouragements from those that are about them; not only 
with opposition from enemies, but with blame and censure from their friends. 
David’s fasting, and his dancing before the ark, were turned to his reproach. 

Fifthly. The reproof which Christ gave to Martha for her inordinate care, 
ver. 41; she appealed to him, and he gives judgment against her: “ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things,” whereas “ but one 
thing is needful.” 


1. He reproved her, though he vas her guest, and her fault was her over- | 


solicitude to entertain him, and sl.¢ expected he should justify her in it; yet 
he publicly checked her for it. Note, “As many as Christ loves he rebukes 
and chastens.” Even those that are dear to Christ, if any thing be amiss in 
them, shall be sure to hear of it: ‘‘ Nevertheless I have something against thee.” 

2. When he reproved her, he called her by her name, “ Martha;” for reproofs 
are then most likely to do good when they are particular,—applied to par- 
ticular Maid ager and cases, as Nathan’s to David, “Thou art the man.” He 
repeated her name, “ Martha. Martha ;” he speaks as one in earnest, and deeply 
oun cerned for her welfare. Those that are entangled in the cares of this life 


The reply of Jesus could not be objected to, and the questioner had 
to devise another mode of attack. 

x. 30. As Lightfoot and many since him have observed, Jericho 
was a considerable place in our Saviour’s days. The road from Jeru- 
salem was somewhat frequented, as it was the high road over the 
Jordan to Perea. Among the foot passengers would be Jewish 
priests, who, residing at ‘ericho, as many of them did, had to go to 
and fro on account of ther duties at the Temple in Jerusalem. There 
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are not easily disentangled: to them we must call again and again, “ O earth, 
earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord.” 

3. [That which he reproved her for, was her being “ careful, and troubled 
about many things.” eé was not pleased that she should think to please him 
with a rich and splendid entertainment, and with perplexing herself to prepare 
it for him; whereas he would teach us, as not to be sensual in using such 
things, so not to be selfish in being willing others be troubled, no matter 
who or how many, so we may be gratified. Christ reproves her both for the 


|intenseness of her care,— ‘thou art careful, and troubled,” divided and dis- 


turbed by thy care,—and for the extensiveness of it, “about many things ;” 
thou dost grasp at many enjoyments, and so art troubled at many disappoint- 
ments. Poor Martha, thou hast many things to fret at, and that puts thee 
out of humour; whereas less ado would serve. Note, Inordinate care and 
trouble about many things in this world is a common fault among Christ’s 
disciples, and is very displeasing to Christ; and it is that for which they often 
come under the rebukes of Providence. If they fret for no just cause, it is 
just with him to order them something to fret at. 

4, That which aggravated the sin and folly of her care was, that “but one 
thing is needful.” It is a low construction which some put upon this, that 
whereas Martha was in care to provide many dishes of meat, there was ocea- 
sion but for one; one would be enough. ‘There is need but of one thing,’ 
‘Evos dé gore xpeca. If we take it so, it furnisheth us with a rule of temperance 
not to affect varieties and dainties, but be content to sit down to one dish o 
meat; to half one, Pr. xxiii. 1—3. It is a forced construction which some of 
the ancients put upon it; but oneness is needful, in opposition to distractions. 
There is need of one heart to attend upon the Word; not divided and hurried 
to and fro, as Martha’s was at this time. But “the one thing needful” is cer- 
tainly meant of that which Mary made her choice,—sitting at Christ’s feet to 
hear his word; she was troubled about many things, when she should have 
apuees herself to one: godliness unites the heart, which the world had divided. 

he many things she was troubled about were needless; while the one thing 
she neglected was needful. Martha’s care and work was good in its proper 
season and place; but_ now she had something else to do, which was unspeak- 
ably more needful, and therefore should be done first, and most minded. She 
expected Christ to have blamed More for not doing as she did; but he blameu 
her for not doing as Mary did; and we are sure the judgment of Christ is 
according to truth; and the day will come when Martha will wish she had 
sitten where Mary did. 

Sixthly. Christ’s approbation and commendation of Mary for her serious 
piety; “Mary hath chosen that good part.” Mary said nothing in her own 
defence; but since Martha has appealed to the Master, to him she is willing 
to refer it, and will abide ss his award ; and here we have it. 

1. She had justly given the preference to that which best deserved it. For 
“one thing is needful;” this one thing that she hath done, to give up herself 
to the conduct of Christ, and receive the law from his mouth. Note, Serious 
godliness is a needful thing; it is the one thing needful; for nothing without 
this will do us any real good in this world, and nothing but this wil go with 
us into another world. 

2. She had herein wiacl done well for herself. Christ justified Mary against 
her sister’s clamours. owever we may be censured and condemned by men 
for our poz and zeal, our Lord Jesus will take our part; ‘but thou shalt 
answer, Lord, for me.’ Let not us, then, condemn the pious zeal of any, lest 
we set Christ against us; never be discouraged if we be censured for our pious 
zeal, for we have Christ for us. Note, Sooner or later Mary’s choice will be 
justified; and all those who make that choice, and abide by it. But this was 
not all; he applauded her for her wisdom; “she hath chosen the good part,” 
for she chose to be with Christ,—to take her part with him; she chose the 
better business, and the better Bapouess and took the better way of honour- 
ing Christ, and of pleasing him, by receiving his Word into her heart, than 
Martha did by providing for his entertainment in her house. Note, Ist. A 
part with Christ is a good part; it is a part for the soul and eternity; the part 
Christ gives to his favourites, Jno. xiii. 8; who are partakers of Christ, 
Heb. iii. 14; and partakers with Christ, Rom. viii. 17. 2nd. It is a part that 
shall never be taken away from those that have it. A portion in this life will 
certainly be taken away from us, at the farthest, when we shall be taken away 
from it; but nothing shall separate us from the love of Christ, and our part 
in that love. Men and devils cannot take it away from us; and God and 
Christ will not. 3rd. It is the wisdom and duty of every one of us to choose 
this good part; to choose the service of God for our business, and the fayour 
of God for our happiness, and an interest in Christ in order to both. -In par- 
ticular cases we must choose that which has a tendency to religion; and reckon 
that best for us that is best for our souls. Mary was at her choice whether 
she would partake with Martha in her care, and get the reputation of a fine 
housekeeper ; or sit at the feet of Christ, and approve herself a zealous dis- 
ciple; and by her choice in this particular, Christ judgeth of her general 
choice. 4th. Those who choose this good part shall not only have what they 
choose, but shall have their choice commended in the great day. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter, I. Christ teacheth his disciples to pray, and quickens and encourageth 
them to be frequent, and instant, and importunate in prayer, ver. 1—13. II. He fully 
answereth the blasphemous imputation of the Pharisees, who charged him with casting 
out devils by virtue of a compact and confederacy with Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils; and shews the absurdity and wickedness of it, ver. 14—26. III. He shews the 
honour of obedient disciples to be greater than that of his own mother, ver. 27, 28. 
[V. He upbraids the men of that generation for their infidelity and obstinacy, notwith- 
standing all the means of conviction offered to them, ver. 29—36. V. He’ severely 
reproved the Pharisees and lawyers for their hypocrisy, pride, and their oppressing of 
the consciences of those that submitted to them; and their hating and persecuting 
those that witnessed against their wickedness, ver. 37—54. 


ND it came to pass, that, as he 
was praying in a certain place, 
when he ceased, one of his dis- 
) ciples said unto him, Lord, teach 
us to pray, as John also taught 
2his disciples. 2 And he said 
2%) unto them, When ye pray, say, 
Z|) Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. Thy 


was, therefore, much propriety in placing the Levite and the priest 
in this parable. The road was generally down-hill from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and in some places through rocky and wild localities. 
The wilderness on the route was regarded as dangerous. (See Jose- 
phus, “ Wars,” iv. 8,3; Jerome on Jeremiah iii. 2; and Stanley’s 
“Sinai and Palestine,’ chap. xiii.) Dean Stanley suggests that the 
robbers would be Bedouins, “ who from a very early time gave this 
road a proverbial celebrity for its deeds of blood, aud who now make 
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kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so 
in earth. 3 Give us day by day our daily bread. 
4 And forgive us our sins; for we also forgive every 
one that is indebted to us. And lead us not into 
temptation; but deliver us from evil. 5 And he 
said unto them, Which of you shall have a friend, 
and shali go unto him at midnight, and say unto 
him, Friend, lend me three loaves; 6 For a friend 
of mine in his journey is come to me, and I have 
nothing to set before him? 7 And he from within 
shall answer and say, Trouble me not: the door is 
now shut, and my shade are with me in bed; I 
cannot rise and give thee. 8 I say unto you, Though 
he will not rise and give him, because he is his friend, 
yet because of his importunity he will rise and give 
him as many as he needeth. 9 And I say unto 
you, Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 
10 For every one that asketh receiveth; and he 
that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it 
shall be opened. 11 If a son shall ask bread of 
any of you that is a father, will he give him a stone? 
or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a ser- 


12 Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer 


ent ? g 
Fim a scorpion? 13 If ye then, being evil, know 


how to give good gifts unto your children: how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him ? 


Prayer is one of the great laws of natural religion. That man is a brute, is 
a monster, that never prays,—that never gives glory to his Maker, nor feels his 
favour, nor owns his dependence upon him. One great design, therefore, of 
Christianity is to assist us in prayer, to enforce the duty upon us, and to instruct 
us in it, and encourage us to expect advantage by it. Now here, 

First. We find Christ himself “ praying in a certain place;” probably where 
he used to pray, ver.1. As God he was prayed to; as man he prayed; and 
though he were aSon, yet learned he this obedience. This evangelist has taken 
particular notice of Christ’s prayer often, more than other of the evangelists; 
when he was baptized, ch. iii. 21, he was “ praying;” ‘‘he withdrew into the 
wilderness and prayed,” ch. v. 16; “he went out into a mountain to pray, and 
continued all night in prayer,” ch. vi. 12; “he was alone praying,” ch. ix. 18. 
And soon after he “ went up into a mountain to pray, and as he prayed he 
was transfigured,” ch. ix. 28, 29; and here “‘ he was praying ina certain place :” 
thus, like a genuine son of David, he gave himself unto prayer, Ps. cix. 4. 
Whether Christ was now alone praying, and the disciples only knew that he 
was so, or whether he prayed with them, is uncertain: it is most probable 
they were joining with him. ’ 

Secondly. His disciples applied themselves to him for direction in prayer; 
when he was praying they asked, “Lord, teach us to pray.” Note, The gifts 
and graces of others should excite us to covet earnestly the same; their zeal 
should provoke us toa holy imitation and emulation: why should we not do 
as well as they? Observe, They came to him with this request “when he 
ceased;” for they would not disturb him when he was at prayer; no, not with 
this good motion. “Every thing is beautiful in its season.” “One of his 
disciples,” in the name of the rest, and perhaps by their appointment, said, 
“ Lord, teach us.” Note, Though Christ is apt to teach, yet he will for this 
be on iets of, and his disciples must attend him for instruction. Now, 

1. ‘Their request is, “ Lord, teach us to pray;” give us a rule or model by 
which to go in praying, and var words into our mouths. Note, It becomes 
the disciples of Christ to apply themselves to him for instruction in prayer. 
“Lord, teach us to pray,” is itself a good prayer, and a very needful one, for it 
is a hard thing to pray well; and it is Jesus Christ only that can teach us b 
his Word and Spirit how to pray. ‘Lord, teach me what it is to pray; Lord, 
excite and quicken me to the duty; Lord, direct me what to pray for; Lord, 
give me praying graces, that I may serve God acceptably in prayer ; Lord, teach 
me to pray in proper words; give mea mouth and wisdom in prayer, that I 
may speak as I ought; teach me what I shall say.” i 

2. Their plea is, “as John also taught his disciples.” He took care to instruct 
his disciples in this necessary duty, and we would be taught as they were; for 
we have a better Master 4 Seth they had. Dr. Lightfoot’s notion of this is, 
that whereas the Jews’ prayers were generally adorations and praises of 
God, and doxologies, John taught his disciples such prayers as were more filled 
up with petitions and peguente 5 for it is said of them that they did dejoes 
woeiv, —‘make prayers,’ ch. 
perly petitionary. Now, Lord 
tions of the name of 
childhood. And according to this sense, Christ did there teach them a prayer 
consisting wholly of petitions, and even omitting the doxology which had been 
affixed, and the Amen, which was usually said in the giving. of thanks, 
1 Cor. xiv. 16, and in the Psalms is added to doxologies only. This disciple 
needed not to have urged John Baptist’s example: Christ was more ready to 
teach than ever John ay tte was; and particularly taught to pray better than 
John did-or could teach his disciples. 


teach us those, to be added to those _benedic- 


v. 33. The word signifies tl ebeh se as are pro- | 
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Thirdly. Christ gave them direction; much the same that he had given them 

efore in his sermon upon the mount, Mat. vi. 9. We cannot think that they 
had forgot it, but they thought to have had farther and fuller instructions, 
and he did not as yet think fit to give them any; when the Spirit should be 
poured out upon them from on high, the} would find all their requests couched 
in these few, and would be able in words of their own to expatiate and enlarge 
upon them. In Matthew he had directed them to pray “«/ter this manner ;” 
here, “when ye pray, say;” which intimates that the Lord’s prayer was 
intended to be used both asa form of prayer and a directory. 

1. There are some differences between the Lord’s prayer in Matthew and in 
Luke, by which it appears it was not the design of Christ that we should be tied 
up to these very words, for then there male have been no variation. Here is 
one difference in the translation only, which ought not to have been, when there 
is none in the original, and that is in the third petition, “as in heaven, so in 
earth;” whereas the words are the very same, and in the same order, as in 
Matthew. _But there is a difference in the fourth petition; in Matthew we pray, 
give us daily bread “this day;” here, give it us “day by day,” kul’ fuépav ; “* day 
by day” is, give us each day the bread which our bodies require, as they call for 
it; not, give us this day bread for many days to come; but, as the Israelites 
had manna, let us have bread to day for to day, and to morrow for to morrow, 
that thus we may be kept in a continual dependence upon God, as children 
upon their parents, and may have our mercies fresh from his hand daily, and 
may find ourselves under fresh obligations to do the work of every day in the 
day, according as the auty of the day requires, because we have from God the 
supplies of every day in the day, according as the necessity of the day requires. 
Here is likewise some difference in the fifth petition; in Matthew it is, “forgive 
us our debts, as we forgive;” here it is, “forgive us our sins,’ which proves 
that our sins are our debts, “for we forgive;” not that our forgiving those 
that have offended us can merit pardon from God, or be an inducement to him 
to forgive us; he forgives for his own name’s sake, and his Son’s sake; but this 
is a very necessary qualification for forgiveness; and if God have wrought it 
in us, we may plead that work of his grace for the enforcing of our petitions 
for the pardon of our sins; ‘ Lord, forgive us, for thou hast thyself inclined ug 
to forgive others.’ Here is another addition here; we plead not onlyin general, 
we forgive “our debtors,” but in particular we profess “to forgive every one 
that is indebted to us,” without exception. Weso “forgive our debtors,” as 
not to bear malice or ill-will to any, but true love to all, without any exception 
whatsoever. Here also the onilers in the close is wholly omitted, and the 
Amen ; for Christ would leave them at liberty to use that or any other doxo- 
logy fetched out of David’s Psalms; or rather, he left a vacuum here for to 
be filled up bya goxnloey more peculiar to the Christian institutes, ascribing 
glory to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

2. Yet it is for substance the same; and we shall therefore here only gather 
up some general lessons from it. 

Ist. That in prayer we ought to come to God, as children to a father, a com- 
mon Father to us and all mankind, but in a peculiar manner a Father to all the 
disciples of Jesus Christ. Let us therefore in our requests, both for others 
and for ourselves, come to him with a humble boldness, confiding in his power 
and goodness. 

2nd, That at the same time, and in the same petitions wherein we address 
God for ourselves, we should take in with us all the children of men, as God’s 
creatures, and our fellow-creatures. A rooted principle of catholic charity 
and of Christian sanctified humanity, should go along with us and dictate to 
us throughout this prayer, which is so worded as to be accommodated to that 
noble principle. 

3rd. That in order to the confirming of the habit of heavenly-mindedness in 
us, which ought to act and govern us in the whole course of our conversation 
we should, in all our devotions, with an eye of faith look heavenwards, and 
eye the God we pray to as our Father in heaven, that we may make the upper 
world more familiar to us, and may ourselves become better prepared for the 
future state. 

4th. That in prayer, as well as in the tenor of our lives, we must “seek first 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness thereof,” by ascribing honour to 
his name, his holy name, and power to his government, both that of his provi- 
dence in the worid, and that of his grace in the church. O that both the one 
and the other may be more manifested, and we and others more manifestly 
brought into subjection to both. 

5th. That the principles and practices of the upper world, the unseen world 
(which therefore by faith only we are apprised of), are the great original (the 
apxétutov) to which we should desire the principles and practices of this lower 
world, both in others and in ourselves, may be more conformable. ‘Those 
words, “as in heaven, so on earth,” refer to all the three first petitions; 
‘ Father, let thy name be sanctified and glorified, and thy kingdom prevail, and 
thy will be done on this earth, that is now alienated from thy service, as it is in 
yonder heaven, that is entirely devoted to thy service.’ 

6th. That those who faithfully and sincerely mind the kingdom of God, 
and the righteousness thereof, may humbly hope that ‘“‘all other things,” as 
far as to Infinite Wisdom seems good, “shall be added to them,” and they 
may in faith pray for them. If our first and chief desire and care be that 
God’s name may be sanctified, and his kingdom come, and his will be done, 
we may then come boldly to the throne of grace for our daily bread, which 
will then be sanctified to us when we are sanctified to God, and God is 
sanctified by us. 

7th. That in our prayers for temporal blessings we must moderate our 
desires, and confine Gian to a competency. The expression here used of “‘ day 
by day,” is the very same with “ our daily bread,” and therefore some think we 
must look for another signification of the word émotovws than that of daily, 
which we give it, and that it means our necessary bread; the bread that 1s 
suited to the cravings of our nature: the fruit that is brought out of the earth 
for our bodies, that are made of the earth, and are earthly, Ps. civ. 14. 

8th. That sins are debts we are daily contracting, and which therefore we 
should every day pray for the forgiveness of. We are not only going behind of 
our rent every day, by omissions of duty, and in duty, but are daily incurring 
the penalty of the law, as well as the forfeiture of our bond, by our commis- 
sions; every day adds to the score of our guilt, and it is a miracle of mercy 
that we have so much encouragement given us to come every day to the throne 
of grace to pray for the pardon of our sins of daily infirmity. God multiplies 
to pardon beyond seventy times seven. ’ 

9th. That we have no reason to expect, nor can with any confidence pray, 
that God would forgive our sins against him, if we do not sincerely, and from a 
truly Christian principle of charity, forgive those that have at any time atfronted 
us, or been injurious to us. Though the words of our mouth be even this prayer 
to God, if the meditation of our heart at the same time be, as often as it is, 
malice and revenge to our brethren, we are not accepted, nor can we expect 
an answer of peace. 

10th. That temptations to sin should be as much dreaded and deprecated by 
us as ruin by sin; and it should be as much our care and prayer to get the 
power of sin broken in us, as to get the guilt of sin removed from us; and 
though temptation may be a charming, fawning, flattering thing, we must be as 


it impossible for even the vast host of pilgrims to descend to the 
Jordan without a Turkish guard. Sharp turns of the road, project- 
ing spurs of rock, everywhere facilitate the attack and escape of the 
plunderers.” The name of the place to which the incidents of the 
parable are traditionally assigned is Adummim, the ill-repute of 
which is truly recorded by Cotovicus, who calls it ‘‘a place formerly, 
as also now, infamous for its frequent murders and robberies.” 
Cotovicus wrote this in a book published in 1619, 


——_ 


x. 38. A reference to John xi. will show the village of Bethany 1s 
meant here. Our Lord was now rapidly approaching Jerusalem. 

xi. 2. Critics are divided in opinion as. to whether our Lord gave 
this form of prayer on two occasions, or only on one. That St. Luke 
describes an actual incident is undoubted. Some MSS., as the 
Vatican and Sinaitic, omit the words “which art in heaven,” and 
“thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth;” these passages are 
thcrefore left out by some modern editors, 
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earnest with God that we may not be led into that, as that we may not be led 
by that to sin, and by sin to ruin. ‘ 

lith. That God is to be depended upon, and sought unto for our deliver- 
ance from all evil; and we choutd pray not only that we may not be left 
to ourselves to run into evil, but that we may not be left to Satan to bring 
evil upon us. Dr. Lightfoot understands it of being delivered from the evil 
one, that is, the devil, and suggests that we pray particularly against the 
apparitions of the devil and his possessions. he disciples were employed 
to cast out devils. and therefore were concerned to pray that they might be 
guarded against the particular spite he would always be sure to have against 


them. ° 

Fourthly. He stirs up and encourageth importunity, fervency, and constancy 
in prayer; by shewin * ( ‘ 

LE That 'importunity’ will go far in our dealings with men, ver. 5—8, Suppose 
a man upon a sudden emergency goes to borrow a loaf or two of bread ofa 
neighbour, at an unseasonable time of night, not for himself, but for his friend 
that came unexpectedly to him: his neighbour will be loath to accommodate 
him, for he has wakened him with his knocking, and put him out of humour, 
and he has a great deal to say in his excuse; the door is shut and locked, his 
children are asleep in bed, in the same room with him, and if he make a noise 
he shall disturb them; his servants are asleep, and he cannot make them hear ; 
and for his own part he shall catch cold if he riseth to give him; but his neigh- 
bour will have no nay, and therefore he continues knocking still, and tells him 
he will do so till he has what he comes for; so that he must give it him to be rid 
of him; “he will rise and give him as many as he needs, because of his impor- 
tunity.” He speaks this parable with the same intent that he speaks that 
ch. xviii. 1, “that men ought always to pray, and not to faint;” not that Go 
can be wrought upon by importunity, we cannot be troublesome to him, nor by 
being so change his counsels: we prevail with men by importunity, because 
they are displeased with it, but with God because he is pleased with it. 
- this similitude may be of use to us, Zi 

Ist. To direct usin prayer. First. We must come to God with boldness and 
confidence for what we need, as a man doth to the house of his neighbour or 
friend, who he knows loves him, and is inclined to be kind to him. Secondly. 
We must come for bread, for that which is needful, and which we cannot be 
without. Thirdly. We must come to him by prayer for others, as well as for 
ourselves. This man did not come for bread for himself, but for his friend. 
The Lord accepted Job when he prayed for his friends, Job xlii. 10. We 
cannot come to God on a more pleasing errand than when we come to him for 
grace to enable us to do good; to feed many with our lips; to entertain and 
edify those that come to us. Fourthly. We may come with the more boldness 
to God in a strait, if it be a strait that we have not brought ourselves into by 
our own folly and carelessness, but Providence has led us into it. This man 
would not have wanted bread if his friend had not come in unexpectedly. The 
eare which Providence casts upon us, we may with cheerfulness cast back upon 
Providence. Fifthly. We ought to continue instant in prayer, and watch in the 
same with all perseverance. . , I 

2nd. To encourage us in prayer. If importunity could prevail thus with a 
man, that was angry at it, much more with a God, who is infinitely more kind 
and ready to do good to us than we are to one another, and is not angry at our 
importunity, but accepts it, especially when it is for spiritual mercies that 
we are importunate. If he do not answer our prayers presently, yet he will in 
due time, if we continue to pray. 

2. That God hath promised to give us what we ask of him. We have not 
only the goodness of his nature to take comfort from, but the word which he 
hath spoken, ver. 9,10, “ Ask, and it shall be given you;” either the thin 
itself you shall ask, or that which is equivalent; either the thorn in the fles 
removed, or grace sufficient given in. We had this before, Maé. vii. 7, 8, “I 
say unto you;” we have it from Christ’s own mouth, who knows his Father’s 
mind, andan whom all promises are yea and amen. We must not only ask, but 
we must seek in the use of means, must second our prayers with our endea- 
vours. 
at the same door, and we shall at length prevail, not only by our prayers in 
concert, but by our particular prayers; “every one that asketh receiveth,” 
even the meanest saint that asks in faith; “this poor man cried, and the Lord 
heard him,” Ps. xxxiv.6. When we ask of God those things which Christ had 
just now directed us to ask, that his name may be sanctified, that his kingdom 
may come, and his will be done; in these requests we must be importunate, 
must “never hold our peace Se or night ;” we must “not keep silence, nor 
give God any rest, until he establis 
earth,” sa. lxii. 6. : 

Fifthly. He gives us both instruction and encouragement in prayer, from the 
consideration of our relation to God as a Father. Here is, 

1. An appeal to the bowels of earthly fathers: ‘Let any of you that “isa 
father,” and knows the heart of a father, a father’s affection to a child, and care 
for a child, tell me “if his son ask bread” for his breakfast, “‘ will he give him a 
stone” to breakfast on? “If he ask a fish” for his dinner, (when it may be it is 
a fish-day,) “ will he for a fish give him a serpent,” that will poison and sting 
him? Or ‘if he shall ask an egg” for his supper, an egg and to bed, “ will he 
offer him a scorpion?” You know you could not be so unnatural to your own 
children,’ ver. 11, 12. 

2. An application of this to the blessings of our heavenly Father, ver. 13: 
“If ye then, being evil,” give and know how to “give good gifts to your child- 
ren, much more shall God give you the Spirit ;” he shall give “ good things,” so 
it is in Matthew. Observe, 

ist. The direction he gives us, what to pray for; we must ask for the Holy 
Spirit, not only as necessary in order to our praying well, but as inclusive of 
all the good things we are to pray for; we need no more to make us happy, 
for the Spirit is the worker of spiritual life, and the earnest of eternal ie 
Note, The gift of the Holy Ghost isa gift we are every one of us concerned 
earnestly and constantly to pray for. 

2nd. The encouragement he gives us to hope that we shall speed in this 

rayer; “your heavenly Father will give.” -It is in his power to give the 
Bont: he has all good things to bestow, -abbetore ae in that one, but that is 
not all, it is in his promise; the gift of the Holy Ghost is in the covenant, 
Acts xxiii.; and it is here inferred from parents’ readiness to supply their 
children’s needs, and gratify their desires, when they are natural cael proper. 
If the child ask for a serpent or a scorpion, the father in kindness denies him, 
but not if he asks for what is needful and will be nourishing. When God’s 
children ask for the Spirit, they do in effect ask for bread, for the Spirit is the 
staff of life; nay, he is the author of the soul’s life. - If our earthly parents, 
though evil, be yet so kind; if they, though weak, be yet so knowing, that they 
not only give, but give with discretion, give what is best, in the best manner 
and time, much more shall your heavenly Father, who infinitely excels the 
fathers of our flesh both in wisdom and goodness, give you his Holy Spirit. If 


Now 


earthly parents are willing to lay out for the education of their children, to | 


whom they design to leave their estates, much more will your heavenly Father 
give the spirit ot sons tv all those whom he has predestinated to the inheritance 
of sons. 


And in asking and seeking, we must continue pressing, still knocking | 


h, until he make Jerusalem a praise in the | 
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14 And he was casting out a devil, and it was 
dumb. And it came to pass, when the devil was gone 
out, the dumb spake; and the people wondered. 
15 But some of them said, He ecasteth out devils 
through Beelzebub the chief of the devils. 16 And 
others, tempting Aim, sought of him a sign from 
heaven. 17 But he, knowing their thoughts, said 
unto them, Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation; and a house divided against 
a house falleth. 18 IfSatan also be divided against 
himself, how shall his kingdom stand? because ye 
say that I cast out devils through Beelzebup. 19 
And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do 
your sons cast them out? therefore shall they be your 
judges. 20 But if I with the finger of God cast out 
devils, no doubt the kingdom of God is come upon 
you. 21 When a strong man armed keepeth his 
palace, his goods are in peace: 22 But when a 
stronger than he shall come upon him, and overcome 
him, he taketh from him all his armour wherein he 
trusted, and divideth his spoils. 23 He that is not 
with me is against me: and he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth. 24 When the unclean spirit is 
gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places, 
seeking rest; and finding none, he saith, I will 
return unto my house whence I came out. 25 
And when he cometh, he findeth it swept and gar- 
nished. 26 Then goeth he, and taketh to him seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself; and the 
enter in, and dwell there: and the last state of that 
man is worse than the first. 


The substance of these verses we had Mat. xii. 22, and Christ is here giving 
a general proof of his Divine mission, by a particular proof of his power over 
Satan; his conquest of whom was an indication of his great design in comin 
into the world, which was to destroy the works of the devil; and an earnest o 
the success of that undertaking. He is here casting outa devil that made the 
poor possessed man dumb ; in Matthew we are told he was blind and dumb; and 
when the devil was forced out by the word of Christ, the dumb spake imme- 
diately, aneed to Christ’s word, and the lips were opened to shew forth his 
praise. Now, 

I. Some were affected with this miracle : “the people wondered;” they ad- 
mired the power of God, and specially that it should be exerted by the hand 
of one who made so small a figure, that one who did the work of the Messiah 
should have so little of that pomp of the Messiah they expected. 

IL. Others were offended at it, and to justify their infidelity, suggested that it 
was by virtue of a league with Beelzebub the prince of the devils that he did 
this, ver. 15. It seems in the devil’s kingdom there are chiefs, which supposeth 
that there are subalterns. Now they would have it thought, or said at least, 
that there was a correspondence settled between Christ and the devil, that the 
devil should have the advantage in the main, and be victorious at last; but that 
in order hereto, in particular instances he should yield Christ the advantage, 
and retire by consent. And some, to corroborate this suggestion, and confront 
the evidence of Christ’s miraculous power, challenged him to “give them a 
sign from heaven,” ver. 16; to confirm his doctrine by some appearance in the 
clouds, such as was upon mount Sinai, when the law was given; as if “a sign 
from heaven,” not disproveable by any sagacity of theirs, could not have been 
given them as well by a compact and collusion with “the prince of the power 
of the air, who works with power and lying wonders,” as the casting out of a 
devil; nay that would not have been any present prejudice to his interest, 
which this manifestly was. Note, Obstinate infidelity will never be to seek for 
something to say in its own excuse, though never so frivolous and absurd. 
Now Christ here returns a full and direct answer to this cavil of theirs; in 
which he shews, 

_ First. That it can by no means be imagined that such a subtle prince as Satan 
is, should ever give into measures that had such a direct tendency to his own 
overthrow, and the undermining of his own kingdom, ver. 17, 18. What the 

objected they kept to themselves, afraid to speak it, lest it should be answere 

and bafiled; but Jesus knew their thoughts, even when they industriously 
sought to conceal them, and he said, ‘You yourselves cannot but see the 
groundlessness, and consequently the spitefulness of this charge; for it is an 
allowed maxim, confirmed by every day’s experience, that no interest can stand 
that is divided against itself; not the more public interest of a kingdom; not 
the private interest. of a house or family; if either the one or the other be 
divided against itself, it cannot stand. Satan would herein act against him- 
self, not only by the miracle, which turned him out of possession of the 
bodies of people, but much more in the doctrine which the miracle was wrought 
for the explication and confirmation of, which had a direct tendency to the 
ruin of Satan’s interest in the minds of men, by mortifying sin, and turning 
men to the service of God. Now if Satan should thus be divided against 


xi. 4. The words “ but deliver us from evil” are not found in the 
Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., and are omitted by some editors. 

xi. 7, On the words “my children are with me in bed ” Harmer 
observes that in the East it is usual among the poor for the whole 
family to sleep in one room, on separate beds or mattresses laid on 
the ground. But the expression may only mean, “my children as well 
as myself are in bed,” or “land my family have retired to rest.” 
This we think is the correct explanation of the passage. 
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xi. 14, This miracle is not parallel with that recorded in Matt: ix. 
32—34, but rather with the one in Matt. xii. 22, &c. 

xi. 15. For ‘Beelzebub,”’ which signifies the “fly-god,”’ the 
Greek text reads ‘“ Beelzebul,” which means the “ dunghill-god.” 
The Syriac reads “ Beelzebub.” It is apparent from the context and 
other passages that the term “ Beelzebub,” or “ Beelzebal,” was used 
by the Jews as a synonym for Satan. 

xi. 19. Dr. Oosterzve says, “By the ‘sons’ of the Pharisees we can 
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himself, he would hasten his own overthrow, which you cannot suppose an 
enemy to do, that acts so subtilly for his own establishment, and is so solicitous 
to have his kingdom stand.’ 

Secondly. That it was a very partial, ill-natured thing for them to impute 
that in him to a compact with Satan, which yet they applauded and admired in 
others, that were of their own nation, ver. 19: “ By whom do your sons cast 
them out?” ‘Some of their own kindred as Jews, nay, and some of their own 
followers as Pharisees, have undertaken in the name «f the God of Israel to 
cast out devils, and they were never charged with such a hellish combination 
as lam charged with.’ Note, It is gross hypocrisy to condemn that in those 
who reprove us which yet we allow of in those that flatter us. 

Thirdly. That in opposing the conviction of this miracle, they were enemies 
to themselves, stood in their own light, and put a bar in their own door, for 
they thrust from them the kingdom of God, ver. 20; “ If I with the finger of 
God cast out devils,” as you may assure yourselves I do, “ no doubt the king- 
dom of God is come upon you;” the kingdom of the Messiah offers itself and all 
its advantages to you, and if you receive it not, it is at your peril. In Matthew 
it is “by the Spirit of God;” here, “by the finger of God;” the Spirit is “ the 
arm of the Lord,” J/sa. liti. 1. His most great and mighty works were wrought 
by his Spirit ; but if the Spirit in this work is said to be the finger of the Lord, 
which rsirw a may intimate how easily Christ did and could conquer Satan 
even with “the finger of God,” the exerting of the Divine power in a less an 
lower degree than in many other instances, he needed not make bare his 
everlasting arm; that roaring lion, when he pleaseth, is crushed like a moth 
with the touch of a finger. Perhaps here is an allusion to the acknowledgment 
of Pharaoh’s magicians, when they were run aground, #2. viii. 19; “this is the 
finger of God.” Now if the kingdom of God be herein come to you, and you be 
found by those cavils and blasphemies fighting against it, it will come upon you 
as a victorious force, which you cannot stand before. 

Fourthly. That his casting out of devils was really the destroying of them 
and robe ewe for it confirmed a doctrine which had a direct tendency to the 
ruining of his kingdom, ver. 21,22. Perhaps there had been some who had cast 
out the inferior devils by compact with Beelzebub their chief; but that was 
without any real damage or prejudice to Satan and his kingdom; what he lost 
one way he gained another. The devil and such exorcists played booty, as we 
say; and while the forlorn hope of his army gave ground, the main body thereby 
gained ground; the interest of Satan in the souls of men was not weakened by 
it in the least. But when Christ cast out devils, he needed not do it by any 
compact with them, for he was stronger than they, and could do it by force, 
and did it so as to ruin Satan’s power, and blast his great design by a doctrine 
and grace that breaks the power of sin, and so routs Satan’s main body, takes 
from him all his armour, and divides his spoils, which no one devil ever did 
to another, or ever will. Now this is applicable to Christ’s victories over 
Satan, both in the world and in the hearts of particular persons, by that power 
which went along with the preaching of his.Gospel, and doth still. And so we 
may observe here, 

1. The miserable condition of an unconverted sinner. In his heart, which 
was fitted to be a habitation of God, the devil has his palace; and all the powers 
and faculties of the soul, being employed by him in the service of sin, are his 
goods. Note, Ist. The heart of every unconverted sinner is the devil’s palace, 
where he resides, and where he rules; he “ works in the children of disobe- 
dience.” The heart is a palace, a noble dwelling; but the unsanctified heart 
is the devil’s palace ; his lusts are done, his interests are served, and the militia 
is in his hands; he usurps the throne in the soul. 2nd. The devil, as a strong 
man armed, keeps this palace, doth all he can to secure it to himself, and to for- 
tify it against Christ. All the prejudices with which he hardens men’s hearts 
against truth and holiness are the strongholds which he erects for the keeping 
of his palace; this palace is his garrison. 3rd. There is a kind of peace in the 

alace of an unconverted soul, while the devil as a strong man armed keepeth 
it. The sinner hath a good opinion of himself, is very secure and merry, has 
no doubt concerning the goodness of his state, nor any dread of the judgment 
to come; he flatters himself in his own eyes, and cries peace to himself. Before 
Christ appeared all was quiet, because all went one way; but the preaching 
of the Gospel disturbed the peace of the devil’s palace. 

2. The wonderful change that is made in conversion, which is Christ’s victory 
over this usurper. Satan is as a strong man armed; but our Lord Jesus is 
stronger than he, as God, as Mediator ; “ if we speak of strength, he is strong ;” 
more are with us than against us. Observe, Ist. The manner of this victory. 
He comes upon him by surprise—when his goods are in peace, and the devil 
thinks it is all his own for ever—and overcomes him. ote, The conversion 
of a soul to God is Christ’s victory over the devil and his power in that soul 
restoring the soul to its liberty, and recovering his own interest in it, and 
dominion over it. 2nd. The evidences of this victory. First. ‘‘ He taketh from 
him all his armour wherein he trusted.” The devil is a confident adversary ; 
he trusts to his armour, as Pharaoh to his rivers, #ze. xxix. 3; but Christ dis- 
arms him. When the power of sin and corruption in the soul is broken, when 
the mistakes are rectified, the eyes opened, the heart humbled and changed, 
and made serious and spiritual, then Satan’s armour is taken away. Secondly. 
He divideth the spoils: he takes possession of them for himself, all the endow- 
ments of mind or body, the estate, power, interest, which before were made 
use of in the service of sin and Satan, are now converted to Christ’s service, 
and employed for ig A that i8 not all; he makes a distribution of them 
among his followers, and, having conquered Satan, gives to all believers the 
benefit of that victory. “ 

Now from hence he infers, that seeing the whole drift of his doctrine and 
miracles was to break the power of the devil, that great enemy of mankind, 
it was the duty of all to join with him, and to follow his conduct, to receive his 
Gospel, and come heartily into the interests of it, for otherwise they would 
justly be reckoned as siding with the enemy, ver. 23; “he that is not with me, 
is against me.” ‘Those therefore who rejected the doctrine of Christ, and 
slighted his miracles, were looked upon as adversaries to him, and in the devil’s 
interest, 

Fifthly. That there was a vast difference between the devil’s going out 
9%y compact, and his Bethe cast out by compulsion. Those out of whom Christ 
east him he never entered into again; for so was Christ’s charge, Mar. ix. 25; 
whereas if he had gone out whenever he saw fit, he would have made a re- 
entry; for that is the way of the unclean spirit when he voluntarily and with 
design goes ont of a man, ver. 2426; the prince of the devils may give leave, 

ay, may give order, to his forces to retreat or make a feint, to draw the poor 
deluded soul into an ambush; but Christ, as he gives a total, so he gives a final 
defeat to the enemy. And in this part of the argument he has a farther reach, 
which is to represent the state of those who have had fair offers made the’ 
pene whom, and in whom, God has begun to break the devil’s power, au 
overthrow his kingdom; but they reject his counsel against themselves, and 
relapse into a state of subjection to Satan. Here we have, 

1. The condition of a formal hypocrite; his bright side, and his dark side: his 
heart still remains the devil’s house; he calls it his own, and he retains his 
interest in it; and yet, Ist. The unclean spirit is gone out; he was not driven 
out by the power of converting grace, there was none of that violence which 
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the kingdom of heaven suffers; but he went out, withdrew for atime, so that 
the man seems not to be under the power of Satan, as formerly, nor so followed 
with his temptations; Satan is gone, or has turned himself into an angel of 
light. 2nd. The house is swept from common pollutions, by a furced confes- 
sion of sin, as Pharaoh’s; a feigned contrition for it, as Ahab’s; and a partial 
reformation, as Herod’s. ‘There are those that have escaped the pollutions of the 
world, and yet are still under the power of the God of this world, 2 Pet. ii. 20: the 
house is swept, but it is not washed, and Christ has said, “ If { wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me;” the house must be washed, or it is none of his. 
Sweeping takes off reat the loose dirt, while the sin that besets the sinner, the 
beloved sin, is untouched; it is swept from the filth that lies open to the eye 
of the world, but it is not searched and ransacked for secret filthiness, 
Mat. xxiii. 25; it is swept, but the leprosy is in the wall, and will be, till some- 
thing more be done. 3rd. The house is garnished with common gifts and 
graces: it is not furnished with any true grace, but garnished with the pictures 
of all graces; Simon Magus was garnished with faith, Balaam with good 
desires, Herod with a respect for John, the Pharisees with many external per- 
formances ; it is garnished, but it is like a potsherd covered with silver dross, 
it is all paint and varnish, not real, nut lasting. The house is garnished, but 
the roperty is not altered; it was never surrendered to Christ, nor inhabited 
by the Spirit. Let us therefore take heed of resting in that which a man may 
have, and yet come short. 

2. Here is the condition of a final apostate, into whom the devil returns after 
he had gone out, ver. 26: “‘ Then he goeth and taketh seven other spirits, more 
wicked than himself ;” a certain number for an uncertain, as seven devils are said 
to be cast out of Mary Magdalene; seven wicked spirits are opposed to the 
seven spirits of God, Rev. ili. 1; these are said to be “more wicked than him- 
self.” It seems even devils are not all alike wicked; probably the degrees 
of their wickedness, now they are fallen, are as the degrees of their holiness 
were while they stood. When the devil would do mischief most effectually 
he employs those that are more mischievous than himself; these enter in with- 
out any difficulty or opposition; they are welcomed, and they dwell there 
there they work, there they rule; “and the last state of that man is worse 
than the first.” Note, Ist. Hypocrisy is the high road to apostacy. If the 
heart remains in the interest of sin and Satan, the shows and shadows will 
come to nothing ; those that have not set that right will not long be stedfast ; 
where secret haunts of sin are kept up under the cloak of a visible profession, 
conscience is debauched, God is provoked to withdraw his restraining grace, 
and the close hypocrite commonly proves an open apostate. 2nd. The last state 
of such is worse than the first, in respect both of sin and punishment. A pos- 
tates are usually the worst of men, the most vain and profligate, the most bold 
and daring ; their consciences are seared, and their sins, of all others, the most 
aggravated. God often sets marks of his displeasure upon them in this world, 
and in the other world they will receive the greater damnation. Let us there- 
fore hear and fear, and hold fast our integrity. 


27 And it caine to pass, as he spake these things, 
a certain woman of the company lifted up her voice, 
and said unto him, Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked. 28 
But he said, Yea rather, blessed are they that hear 


the word of God, and keep it. 


We had not this passage in the other evangelists; nor can we tack it, as 
Dr. Hammond does, to that of Christ’s mother and brethren, desiring to speak 
with him; for this evangelist also had related that some time ago, a villi. 19; 
but it, contains an interruption much like that, and, like that, occasion is taken 
from it for an instruction. ; 

First. The applause which an affectionate, honest, well speaning woman gave 
to our Lord Jesus, upon hearing his excellent discourses. While the scribes 
and Pharisees despised and blasphemed them, this good woman—and probably 
she was a person of some quality—admired them, and the wisdom and power 
with which he spake: ver. 27, “as he spake these things,” with a convincing force 
and evidence, “a certain woman of the company ” was so pleased to hear how 
he had confounded the Pharisees, and conquered them, and put them to shame, 
and cleared himself from their vile insinuations, that she could not forbear 
crying out, “ Blessed is the womb that bare thee!” ‘ What an admirable, what 
an excellent man is this; surely never was there greater or better born of a 
woman; happy the woman that hath him for her son. I should have thought 
myself very happy to be the mother of one that speaks as never man spake; 
that hath so much of the grace of heaven in him, and is so great a blessing to 
this earth.’ This was rail said, as it expressed her high esteem of Christ, and 
that for the sake of his doctrine; and it was not amiss that it reflected honour 
upon the Virgin Mary his mother, for it agreed with what she herself had said, 
ch. i. 48, “ all generations shall call me blessed ;” some even of this generation 
as bad as it was. Note, To all that believe the Word of Christ, the person of 
Christ is precious, and he is an honour, 1 Pet. ii. 7. Yet we must be careful 
lest, as this good woman, we too much magnify the honour of his natural 
kindred, and so know him after the flesh, whereas we must now henceforth 
know him so no more. 

Secondly. The occasion which Christ took from thence to pronounce them 
more happy who are his faithful and obedient followers, than she was who 
bare and nursed him. He doth not deny what this woman said, nor refuse her 
respects to him and his mother, but leads her from this to that which was of a 
Behen consideration, and which more concerned her: ‘‘ Yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the Word of God and keep it,” ver. 28. He thinks them so; and 
his saying they are so, makes them so, and should make us of his mind. This 
is intended partly as a check to her, for doting so much upon his bodily pre- 
sence and his human nature; partly as an encouragement to her to hope that 
she might be as happy as his own mother, whose happiness she was ready 
to envy, if she would hear the Word of God and keep it. Note, Though it is 
a great privilege to hear the Word of God, yet those only are truly blessed, 
that is, blessed of the Lord, that hear it and keep it; that keep it in memory, 
and keep to it as their way and rule. 


29 And when the people were gathered thick 
together, he began to say, This is an evil generation : 
they seek a sign; and there shall no sign be given it, 
but the sign of Jonas the prophet. 30 For as Jonas 
was a sign unto the Ninevites. so shall also the Son 


understand none other than their spiritual sons, their disciples, the 
exorcists {compare Acts xix.13). For want of sufficient information, 
“it is difficult to come to a perfectly fair decision respecting this cast- 
ing out of devils by the disciples of tne Pharisees.” He thinks the 
Jewish exorcists really did often succeed in expelling demons. 

xi. 27, 28. This curious incident is recorded nowhere else. The 
woman pronounced the mother of Jesus blessed. The word for 
blessed eozveys the sense of fortunate er happy. The reply of the 


Saviour does not deny this, but declares the obedient hearers of 
God’s word rather blessed. The peculiar importance of the passage 
in our day is its implicit condemnation of Popish Mariolatry. 

xi. 29, The Sinaitic text reads, “This generation is an evil 
generation ; it seeketh a sign, and a sign shall not be given to it, 
except the sign of Jonas.” 

xi. 30. With the words of this verse it would be well to compare 
the corresponding passage in Matt. xii. 40, 41, 
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of man be to this generation. 31 The queen of the 
south shall rise up in the judgment with the men of 
this generation, and condemn them: for she came 
from the utmost parts of the earth to hear the wis- 
dom of Solomon ; and, behold, a greater than Solo- 
mon is here. 82 The men of Nineve shall rise u 

in the judgment with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas zs here. 


NINEVEH. 


33 No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth 
it in a secret place, neither under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, that they which come in may see the 
light. 34 The light of the body is the eye: there- 
fore when thine eye is single, thy whole body also is 
full of light; but when thine eye is evil, thy body 
also zs full of darkness. 85 Take heed therefore that 
the light which is in thee be not darkness. 36 If 
thy whole body therefore e full of light, having no 
part dark, the whole shall be full of light, as when 
the bright shining of a candle doth give thee light. 


Christ’s discourse in these verses shews two things: 

l. What is the sign we may expect from God for the confirmation of our faith. 
The great and most convincing proof of Christ’s being sent of God, and which 
they were yet to wait for, after the many signs that had been given them, was 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead. Here is, 

First. A reproof to the people for demanding other signs than what had 
already been given them in great plenty; ver. 29, “the people were gathered 
thick together,” a vast crowd of them, expecting not so much to have their 
consciences informed by the doctrine of Christ, as to have their curiosity 
gratified by his miracles. And Christ knew what brought such a multitude 
together ; they came seeking a sign, they came to gaze, to have something to 
talk of when they came home; and it is an evil generation which nothing will 
awaken and convince, no, not the most sensible demonstrations of Divine power 
and goodness. 

Secondly. A promise that yet there should be one sign more given them, 
different from any that had yet been given them, even “ the sign of Jonas the 
prophet,” which in Matthew is explained as meaning the resurrection of Christ. 
As Jonas being cast into the sea, and ving there three days, and then coming up 
alive, and preaching repentance to the Ninevites, was a sign to them, upon 
which they turned from their evil way, so shall the death and resurrection 
of Christ, and the preaching of his Gospel immediately after to the Gentile 
world, be the last warning to the Jewish nation. If they be provoked to a holy 
jealousy by that, well and good; but if that do not work upon tnem, let them 
look for nothing else but utter ruin. “The Son of man shall be a sign to this 

BI STE EON, ver. 30; a sign, speaking to them, though a sign spoken against 

»y them. 

Thirdly. A warning to them to improve this sign, for ‘t was at their peril 
if they did not. 

1. The queen of Sheba would rise up in judgment against them, and condemn 
their unbelief, ver. 31. She was a stranger to the commonwealth of Israel, and 
yet so readily gave oredit to the report she heard of the glories of a king 
of Israel, that notwithstanding the prejudices we are apt to conceive against 
foreigners, she came from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear his wisdom; 
not only to satisfy her curiosity, but to inform ker mind, especially in the know- 
ledge of the true God and his worship, which is upon record to her honour; 
“and behold a greater than Solomon is here;” mAetov ZoNonm@vt0s,—‘ more than 
a Solomon is here ;’ that is, saith Dr. Hammond, more of wisdom, and more 
heavenly Divine doctrine, than ever was in all Solomon’s words or writings; 
und yet these wretched Jews will give no manner of regard to what Christ 
saith to them, though he be in the midst of them. 
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_ 2. The Ninevites would rise up in judgment against them, and condemn their 
impenitency, ver. 32; “they repented at the preaching of Jonas,” but here is 
preaching which far exceeds that of Jonas, is more powerful and awakening, 
and threatens a much sorer ruin than that of Nineve; and yet none are 
startled by it to turn from their evil way, as the Ninevites did. i - 

Il. He shews, what is the sign that God expects from us for the evidencing 
of our faith ; and that is the serious practice of that religion which we profess 
to believe, and a readiness to entertain all Divine truths, when brought to us 
in their proper evidence. Now observe Z 

First. That they had the light, with all the advantage they could desire; for 
God having lighted the candle of the Gospel, did not put it in a secret place, 
or under a bushel,—Christ did not preach in corners. ‘The apostles were 
ordered to preach the Gospel to every creature; and both in Christ and his 
ministers wisdom and her maidens cry in the chief places of concourse, ver. 33. 
It is a great privilege that the light of the Gospel is put on a candlestick 
so that all that come in may see it, and may see by it where they are, an 
ve they are going; and what is the true, and sure, and only way to 
1appiness. 

econdly. That having the light, their concern was to have the sight; or else 
to what purpose had they the light? Be the object never so clear, if the organ 
be not right, we are never the better; ver. 34, “the light of the body is the 
eye,” which receives the light of the candle when it is brought into the room; 
so the light of the soul is the understanding and judgment, and its power of 
discerning between good and evil, truth and falsehood. Now according as this 
is, accordingly the light of Divine revelation is to us, and our benefit by it; 
accordingly it is a savour of life unto life, or of death unto death. 

1. If this eye of the soul be single, if it see clear—see things as they are,—and 
judge impartially concerning them,—if it aim at truth only, and seek it for its 
own sake, and have not any sinister by-looks and intentions,—the whole body, 
that is the whole soul, is full of light; it receives and entertains the bb a 
which will bring along with it into the soul both knowledge and joy. This 
speaks the same thing with that of the good ground receiving the Werd, and 
understanding it. If our understanding admit the Gospel in its full light, 
it fills the soul, and it has enough to fill it; and if the soul be thus filled with 
the light of the Gospel, “ having no part dark,”—if all its powers and faculties 
be subjected to the government and influence of the Gospel, and none left 
unsanctified, then “the whole soul shall be full of light,” full of holiness and 
comfort ; it was darkness itself, but is now light in the Lord, “fas when the 
bright shining of a candle doth give thee light,” ver. 36. Note, The Gospel 
will come int» those souls whose doors and windows are thrown open to 
receive it ; and where it comes it will bring light with it. ts) 

2. If the eye of the soul be evil, if the judgment be bribed and biassed by the 
corrupt and vicious dispositions of the mind, by pride and envy, by the love 
of the world and sensual pleasures, if the understanding be prejudiced against 
Divine truths, and resolved not to admit them, though brought with never 
so convincing an evidence, it is no wonder that the whole body, the whole soul, 
is full of darkness, ver. 34. How can they have instruction, information, direc- 
tion, or comfort from the Gospel that wilfully shut their eyes against it? and 
what hope is there of such, what remedy forthem? The inference from hence 
therefore is, ver. 35, “Take heed that the light which is in thee be not dark- 
ness.” Take heed that the eye of the mind be not blinded by partiality? and 
prejudice, and sinful aims. Be sincere in your inquiries after truth, and ready 
to receive it in the light and love and power of it; and not as the men of this 
generation whom Christ preached to, that never sincerely desired to know 
God’s will, or designed to do it; and therefore no wonder they walked on in 
darkness, wandered endlessly, and perished eternaily. 


37 And as he spake, a certain Pharisee besouglit 
him to dine with him: and he went in, and sat down 
to meat. 38 And when the Pharisee saw it, he mar- 
velled that he had not first washed before dinner. 
39 And the Lord said unto him, Now do ye Phari- 
sees make clean the outside of the cup and the 
platter ; but your inward part is full of ravening and 
wickedness. 40 Ye fools, did not he that made that 
which is without make that which is within also? 
41 But rather give alms of such things as ye have ; 
and, behold, all things are clean unto you. 42 But 
woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye tithe mint and rue 
and all manner of herbs, and pass over judgment 
and the love of God: these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone. 43 Woe unto 
you, Pharisees! for ye love the uppermost seats in 
the synagogues, and greetings in the markets. 44 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for 
ye are as graves which appear not, and the men that 
walk over them are not aware of them. 45 Then 
answered one of the lawyers, and said unto him, 
Master, thus saying thou reproachest us also. 46 
And he said, Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! for ye 
lade men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye 
yourselves touch not the turdens with one of your 
fingers. 47 Woe unto you! for ye build the sepul- 
chres of the prophets, and your fathers killed them 


xi. 33. From the occurrence of substantially the same language 
in chap. viii. 16, we may infer that our Lord sometimes repeated his 
sayings, with such modifications and new applications as circum- 
stances called for. This explains some of the cases in which we find 
utterances closely alike in different positions, so that Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke especially, seem sometimes not to agree when they really do 
not disagree. 

xi. 37. Bishop Pearce and others have observed that the word for 
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“dine” here signifies in the Greek the first meal of the day. The 
Jews were wont to take but two meals, properly so called—this one, 
which was at about mid-day, and supper in the evening. 

xi, 38. In controversies on the mode of baptism it is noted that 
the word for “washed” here is literally “baptised.” Hence it is 
argued that the word in itself may not mean immersion, especially as 
the Orientals were wont to wash their hands by having water poured . 
upon them. On the other hand, it is argued that the word may mean 


SF. 
48 Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of 

our fathers: for they indeed killed them, and ye 
build their sepulchres. 49 Therefore also said the 
wisdom of God, I will send them prophets and 
apostles, and some of them they shall slay and per- 
secute: 50 ‘That the blood of all the prophets, 
which was shed from the foundation of the world, 
may be required of this generation; 51 From thie 
blood of Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, which 
perished between the altar and the temple: verily | 
say unto you, It shall be required of this generation. 
52 Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken away 
the key of knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, 
and them that were entering in ye hindered. 53 
And as he said these things unto them, the scribes 
and the Pharisees began to urge ham vehemently, 
and to provoke him to speak of many things: 54 


Laying wait for him, and seeking to catch something 


out of his mouth, that they might accuse him. 


Christ here saith many of those things to a Pharisee and his guests, in 1 

rivate conversation at table, which he afterwards said in a public discourse 
in the temple, Mat. xxiii., for what he said in public and private was of a piece. 
He would not say that in a corner which he durst not repeat and stands in 
the great congregation ; nor would he give those reproofs to any sort of sinners 
in general, which he durst not apply to them in particular as he met with them, 
for he was and is the faithful witness. Here is, 

First. Christ’s going to dine with @ Pharisee,. that very civilly invited him to 
his house: ver. 37, “ As he spake,” even while he was speaking, “a certain 
Pharisee” interrupted him with a request to him to come and dine with him; 
to come forthwith, for it was dinner-time. Weare willing to hope the Pharisee 
was so well pleased with his discourse, that he was willing to shew him respect, 
and desirous to have more of his company, and therefore gave him this invita- 
tion, and bid him truly welcome. And yet we have some cause to suspect that 
it was with an ill design to break off his discourse to the people, and to have an 
opportunity of ensnaring him, and getting something out of him which might 
serve for matter of accusation or reproach, ver. 53, 54. We know not the mind 
of this Pharisee; but whatever it was, Christ knew it. If he meant ill, he shall 
«know Christ doth not fear him; if well, he shall know Christ is willing to do 
him good; so “he went in, and sat down to meat.” Note, Christ’s disciples 
wust learn of him to be conversible, and not morose. ‘Though we have need 
to be eautious what company we keep, yet we need not be rigid, nor must we 
therefore go out of the world. ‘ 3 

Secondly. The offence which the Pharisee took at Christ, as those of that sort 
had sometimes done at the disciples of Christ, for not washing before dinner, 
ver. 38. He wondered that a man of his sanctity,—a prophet, a man of so much 
devotion, and such a strict conversation,—would sit down to meat and not first 
wash his hands, especialiy being newly come out of a mixed company, and there 
peing in the Pharisee’s dining-room, no doubt, all accommodations set ready for 
it, so that he need not fear being troublesome; and the Pharisee himself, and 
all his guests, no doubt, washing, so that he could not be singular ;— what, and 
yet not wash? What harm had it been if he had washed? Was it not strictly 
commanded by the canons of their church? It was so, and therefore Christ 
would not do it, because he would witness against their assuming a power to 
impose that as a matter of religion which God commanded them not. The 
ceremonial law consisted in divers washings, but this was none of them, and 
therefore Christ would not practise it, no, not in complaisance to the Pharisee 
who invited him, nor though he knew that offence would be taken at his omit- 


ting it. 

Thirdly. The sharp reproof which Christ upon this occasion gave to the Pha- 
risees, without begging pardon even of the Pharisee whose guest he now was; 
for we must not flatter our best friends in any evil thing. ’ 

1. He reproves them for placing religion so much in those instances of it that 
are only external, and fall under the eye of man, while those were not only 
postponed, but quite expunged, which respect the soul, and fall under the eye 
of God, ver. 39, 40. Now observe here, 2 

ist. The absurdit they were guilty of: “ You Pharisees make clean the out- 
side” only, you vas your hands with water, but do not wash your hearts from 
wickedness; those are full of covetousness and malice—covetousness of men’s 
goods, and malice against good men. Those would never be reckoned cleanly 
servants that wash only the outside of the cup their master drinks out of, or 
the platter he eats out of, and take no care to make the inside clean, which 
immediately affects the meat and drink, and mingles it with it, if there be any 
filth. The frame and temper of the mind in every religious service is the inside 
of the cup and platter; the impurity of that affects the services; and therefore 
to keep ourselves free from scandalous enormities, and yet to live under the 
dominion of spiritua) wickedness, is as great an affront to God, as it would be 
for a servant that gives the cup into his master’s hand, clean wiped from all the 
dust on the outside, but within full of cobwebs and spiders. Ravening and 
wickedness, that is, reigning worldliness and reigning spitefulness, which men 
think they can find some cloak and cover for, are the dangerous, damning sins 
of many, who have made the outside of the cup clean from the more gross, and 
scandalous, and inexcusable sins of whoredom and drunkenness. , 

2nd. A particular instance of the absurdity of it: ver. 40, “ Ye fools, did not 
he that made that which is without make that which is within also?” Did not 
that God, who in the law of Moses appointed divers ceremonial washings, with 
which you justify yourselves in these practices and ae er we appoint also 
that you should cleanse and purify your hearts? He who made laws for that 
which is without, did not he, even in those laws, farther intend something 
within? and by other laws shew how little he “tng foo the purifying of the 
(flesh, and the putting away of the filth of that, if the t 
Or it may have regard to Gud, not only as a lawgiver but (which the words 


immersion here, because the hands to which it refers may have been 
dipped in water, 

xi. 42. The word for “rue” only occurs here in the New Testa- 
ment. There are several species of the plant in Palestine, one at 
least being cultivated. 

xi. 52. Dr. Tillotson says, “The metaphor of ‘ key of knowledge’ is 
undoubtedly an allusion to the custom among the Jews in the admis- 
sion of their doctors; for those to whom they gave authority to 


e heart be not made clean? | 
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seem rather to import) asa creator. Did not God, who made us these bodies, 
(and they are eeuehy and wonderfully made,) make us these souls also, which 
are more fearfully and more meinikeataita made? Now if he made both, he justly 
expects we should take care of both; and therefore not only wash the body, 
which he is the former of, and make the hands clean in honour of his work, 
Ls paren the spirit, which he is the Father of, and get the leprosy in the heart 
vleanseda, 

To this he subjoins a rule for making of our creature comforts clean to us: 
ver. 41. Instead of washing your hands before you go to meat, “ give alins of 
such things as you have,” té évorta, ‘of such things as are set before you,’ and 
present with you, let the poor have their share out of them, and then all things 
are clean to you, and you may use them comfortably. Here is a plain allusion 
to the law of Moses, by which it was provided that certain portions of the 
increase of their land should be given “ to the Levite, the stranger, the father- 
less, and the widow ;” and when that was done, what was reserved for their 
own use was clean to them, and they could in faith pray for a blessing upon it; 
Deu. xxvi. 12—15. Then we can with comfort enjoy the gifts of God’s bount 
ourselves, when we send portions to them for whom nothing is Dascariel, 
Neh. viii. 10. Job ate not his morsel alone, but the fatherless ate thereof, and 
so it was clean to him, Job xxxi. 17; clean, that is, permitted and allowed to 
be used, and then only it can be used comfortably. Note, What we have is 
not our own, unless God have his dues out of it; and it is by liberality to 
the poor that we clear up to ourselves our liberty to make use of our creature 
comforts. 

2. He reproves them for laying stress upen trifles, and neglecting the weighty 
matters of the law, ver. 42. Ist. Those laws which related only to the means 
of religion they were very exact in the observance of, as particularly those 
concerning the maintenance of the priests: Ye pay tithe of mint and rue, pay it 
in kind, and to the full, and will not put off the priests with a modus decimandi, 
or ‘compound’ for it; by this they would gain a reputation with the people as 
strict observers of the law, and would make an interest in the priests, in whose 
power it was many a time to do them a kindness; and no wonder if the priests 
and the Pharisees contrived how to strengthen one another’s hands. Now 
Christ doth not condemn them for being so exact in paying tithes,“ these things 
ought ye to have done,”—but for thinking that that would atone for the neglect 
of their greater duties; for, 2nd. Those laws which relate to the essentials 
of religion they made nothing of; “‘ ye pass over judgment and the love of God,” 
you make no conscience of giving men their dues and God your hearts. 

3. He reproves them for their pride and vanity, and affectation of precedency, 
and praise of men: ver. 43, “ye love the uppermost seats in the synagogues,” or 
consistories, where the elders met for government: if you have not those seats, 
you are ambitious of them; if you have, you are proud of them; and ye love 
greetings in the markets, to be complimented by the people, and to have their 
cap and knee. It is not sitting uppermost, or being greeted, that is reproved, 
but loving it. : 

4. He reproves them for their hypocrisy, and their colouring over the wicked- 
ness of their hearts and lives wiih specious pretences: ver, 44, “ye are as 
graves” overgrown with grass, ‘‘ which therefore appear not, and the men that 
walk over them are not aware of them,” and so they contract the ceremonial 
pollution, which by the law arose from the touch of a grave. These Pharisees 
were within full of abominations, as a grave of putrefaction—full of covetous- 
ness, envy, and malice; and yet they concealed it so artfully with a profession 
of devotion, that it did not appear, so that they who conversed with them and 
followed their doctrine, were defiled with sin, infected with their corrup- 
tions and ill morals ; and yet they, making a show of piety, suspected no danger 
by them, ‘The contagion insinuated itself and was insensibly caught, and those 
that caught it thought themselves never the worse. 

Fourthly. The testimony which he bore also against the lawyers or scribes 
who made it their business to expound the law according to the tradition of 
the elders, as the Pharisees did to observe the law according to that tradition. 

1. There was one of that profession who resented what he said against the 
Pharisees; ver. 45, “‘ Master, thus saying thou reproachest us also,” for we are 
scribes; and are we therefore hypocrites? Note, It is a common thing for 
unhumbled sinners to call and count reproofs reproaches. It is the wisdom of 
those that desire to have their sin mortified, to make a good use of reproaches 
that come from ill-will, and to turn them into reproofs; if we can that way 
hear of our faults, and amend them, it is well; but it is the folly of those who 
are wedded to their sins, and resolved not to part with them, to make an ill use 
of the faithful and friendly admonitions given them, which come from love, 
and to have their passions provoked by them, as if they were intended for re- 
proaches, and therefore fly in the face of their reprovers, and justify themselves 
in rejecting the reproof. Thus the prophet complained, Jer. vi. 10, “the word 
of the Lord is to°them a reproach, they have no delight in it.” This lawyer 
espoused the Pharisee’s cause, and so made himself partaker of his sins. 

2. Our Lord Jesus thereupon took them to task: ver. 46, “ Woe unto you 
also, ye lawyers ;” and again, ver. 52, ““ Woe unto you, lawyers!” They blessed 
themselves in the reputation they had among the people, who thought them 
happy men because they studied the law, and were always conversant with 
that, and had the honour of instructing people in the knowledge of that; but 
Christ denounced woes against them, for he sees not as man sees. ‘This was 
just upon him for taking the Pharisee’s part, and quarrelling with Christ 

ecause he reproved thein. Note, Those who quarrel with the reproofs of 
others, and suspect them to be reproaches to them, do but get woes of their 
own by so doing. 

ist. The lawyers are reproved for making the services of religion more bur- 
thensome to others, but more easy to themselves, than God had made them: 
ver. 46, “ ye lade men with burdens grievous to be borne,” by your traditions 
which bind them out from many liberties God has allowed them, and bind 
them up to many slaveries which God never enjoined them, to shew your 
authority, and to keep people in awe; “‘ but ye yourselves touch them not with 
one of your fingers ;” that is, 

First. You will not burthen yourselves with them, nor be yourselves bound 
by those restraints with which you hamper others, They would seem, by 
the hedges they pretended to make about the law, to be very strict for the 
observance of the law; but if you could see their practices, you would find not 
only that they make nothing of those hedges themselves, but make nothing of 
the law itself neither: thus the confessors of the Romish church are said to do 
with their penitents. 

Secondly. You will not lighten them to those you have power over ; “ you will 
not touch them;” that is, either to repeal them, or to dispense with them, 
when you find them to be burthensome and grievous to the people. ‘They 


: would come in with both hands to dispense with a command of God, but not 


| 


with a finger to mitigate the rigour of any of the traditions of the elders. 
2nd. They are reproved for pretending a veneration for the memury of tne 
prophets, whom their fathers killed, when yet they hated and persecuted those 
in their own day, who were sent to them on the same errand, to call them to 
repentance, and direct them to Christ, ver. 47—49. 
irst. These hypocrites, among other pretences of piety, built the sepulchres 
of the prophets; that is, they erected monuments over their graves, in honour 


interpret the law and the prophets were solemnly admitted by giving 
them a key and a table-book.” So that by the “key of knowledge” is 
here meant the interpretation and understanding of the Scriptures. 

xi. 53. Instead of “as he said these things unto them,” some of 
the best authorities have “ when he had departed thence.” 

xii. 5. This verse and the one before it correspond with Matt. x. 
28, and show that God is the object proposed for our fear. In 
Matthew it is said he is able to destroy both soul and body in hell, 
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of them, probably with large inscriptions, containing high encomiums of them ; 
they werent no ‘veerehd Gide as toenshrine their relies, or to think their devo- 
tions the more acceptable to God for their being paid at the tombs of the martyrs; 
they did not burn incense or pray to them, or plead their merits with God; they 
did nét add that iniquity to their hypocrisy; but, as if they owned themselves 
the children of the prophets, their heirsand executors, they repaired and beaucified 
the monuments sacred to their pious memory. q é 

Secondly. Notwithstanding this, they had an inveterate enmity to those in 
their own day that came to them in the spirit and power of those prophets ; and 
though they had not yet had an opportunity of carrying it far, yet they would 
soon do it, for the wisdom of God said, that is, Christ himself would so order it, 
and did now foretel it, that they would slay and persecute the prophets and 
apostles that should be sentthem, The wisdom of God would thus make trial 
of them, and discover their odious hypocrisy, by sending them prophets to reprove 
them for their sins, and warn them of the judgments of God. Those prophets 
should prove themselves apostles or messengers sent from heaven by signs and 
wonders, and gifts of the Holy Ghost; or, I will send them prophets under the 
style and title of apostles, who yet shall produce as good an authority as any of 
the old prophets did; and those they shall not only contradict and oppose, but 
slay and persecute, and put to death. Christ foresaw this, and yet did not other- 
wise than as became the wisdom of God in sending them; for he knew how to 
bring glory to himself in the issue, by the recompences reserved both for the per- 
secutors and the persecuted in the future state. 

Thirdly. That therefore God will justly put another construction upon their 
building the tombs of the prophets than what they would be thought to intend, 
and it shall be interpreted, their allowing the deeds of their fathers, ver. 48; 
for since by their present actions it appeared they had no true value for their 
prophets, their building their sepulchres shall have this sense put upon it, 
that they resolved to keep them in their graves whom their fathers had hurried | 
thither. Josiah, that had a real value for prophets, thought it enough not to) 
disturb the grave of the man of God at Beth-el, ‘“‘ Let no man move his bones, 
2 Kin, xxiii..17, 18. If these lawyers will carry the matter farther, and will! 
build their sepulchres, it is such a piece of overdoing as gives cause to| 
suspect an ill design in it, and that it is meant as a cover for some design | 
against prophecy itself, like the kiss of a traitor, as ‘‘he that blesseth his friend 
with a loud voice, rising early in the morning, it shall be counted a curse to him, 
Pr. xxvii. 14, 4 

Fourthly. That they must expect no other but to be reckoned with as the 
fillers-up of the measure of persecution, ver. 50, 51. They keep up the trade, as 
it were, in succession, and therefore are responsible for the debts of the com- 
pany, even those it has been contracting all along, from the blood of Abel, when 
the world began, to that of Zacharias, and so forward to the end of the Jewish 
state, it shall all be required of this generation, this last generation of the Jews, 
whose sin in persecuting Christ’s apostles would exceed any of t'e sins of that 
kind that their fathers were guilty of, and so would bring wrath upon them to 
the uttermost, 1 Thes. ii. 15, 16; and their destruction by the Romans was so 
terrible as might well be reckoned the completing of God’s vengeance upon that 

ersecuting nation. 
¥ 3rd, They are reproved for opposing the Gospel of Christ, and doing all they 
could to obstruct the progress and success of it, ver. 52. 

First. They had not, according to the duty of their place, faithfully expounded 
to the people those Scriptures of the Old Testament which pointed at the 
Messiah, which, if they had been led into the right understanding of by the 
lawyers, they would readily have embraced him and his doctrine; but instead of 
that, they had perverted those texts, and had cast a mist before the eyes of the 
people, by their corrupt glosses upon them, and this is called the taking away the 
key of knowledge; instead of using that key for the people, and helping them to 
use it aright, they hid it from them; this is called in Matthew shutting up the 
kingdom of God against men, Mat. xxiii. 13. Note. Those who take away the 
key of knowledge shut up the kingdom of heaven. > 

Secondly. They themselves did not embrace the Gospel of Christ, though, by 
their acquaintance with the Old Testament, they could not but know that the 
time was fulfilled, and the kingdom of God was at hand ; they saw the prophecies 
accomplished in that kingdom which our Lord Jesus was about to set up, and yet 
would not themselves enter intoit. Nay, 4 , 

Thirdly. Them that without any conduct or assistance of theirs were entering 
in they did all they could to hinder and _ discourage, by threatening to cast them 
out of the synagogue, and otherwise terrifying them. It is bad for people to be 
averse to revelation, but much worse to be adverse toit. | abs 

Lastly. In the close ofthe chapter we are told how spitefully and maliciously 
the Scribes and Pharisees contrived to draw him into a snare, ver. 53, 54. They could 
not bear those cutting reproofs which they must own to be just; but since what 
he had said against them in particular would not bear an action, nor could they 
ground upon it any criminal accusation, and therefore, as if, because his reproofs 
were warm, they hoped to stir him up to some intemperate heat and passion, 
so as to put him off his guard, they ‘‘began to urge bim vehemently, be 
be very fierce upon him, and to ‘provoke him to speak of many things "— 
to propose dangerous questions to him, laying wait for something which might 
serve the design they had, of making him either odious to the people or 
obnoxious to the government, or both. Thus did they seek occasion against him, 
like David’s enemies, that did every day wrest his words, Ps, lvi. 5: ** Evil men 
dig up mischief.” Note. Faithful reprovers of sin must expect to have many 
enemies, and have need to set a watch before the door of their lips, because of 
their observers that watch for their halting. The prophet complains of those in 
his time who ‘‘ make a man an offender for a word, and lay a snare for him that 
reproveth in the gate,” /sa. xxix. 21. That we may bear trials of this kind with 
patience, and get through them with prudence, let us ‘‘ consider him who endured 
such contradiction of sinners against himself.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


In this chapter we have divers excellent discourses of our Saviour’s upon various 
occasions, many of which are to the same purpose with what we had in Matthew 
upon other the like occasions; for we suppose our Lord Jesus preached the same 
doctrines, and pressed the same duties at several times, in several companies; and 
one of the evangelists took them as he delivered them at one time, and another at 
another time; and we need thus to have precept u.1on precept, line up n line. Here, 
I. Christ warns his disciples to take heed of hypocrisy, and of cowardice, in profe sing 
Christianity and preaching the Gospel, ver. 1—12. il. He gives a caution against 
covetousness, upon occasion of a.covetous motion made to him, and illustrates that 
caution by a parable of arich man suddenly cut off by death in the midst of his worldly 
projects and hopes, ver. 13—21. III. He encourageth his disciples to cast all their cae 
upon God, and to live easy in a dependence upon his providence, and engageth them 
to make eligion their main business, ver. 22—34. IV. He stirs them up to watchful- 
ness for their Master’s coming, from the consideration of the reward of those who 
are then found faithful, and the punishment of them who are found unfaithful, ver. 
35—48. V. He bids ‘hem expec! trouble and persecu'ion, ver. 49—53._ VI. He warns 
the peonle to observe and imvrove the day of their opportunities, and to make their 
peace with God in time, ver. 54—59. 


which can only mean perdition after resurrection. Here, howevey 
the power is that of one who can kill and afterwards consign to hell 
Both passages set forth the prerogative of God to punish in a future 
state of being. As Jortin says, “From his power even the grave 
cannot shelter us, and he can make death not the end but the 
beginning of woe.” ‘ 
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N the mean time, when 
there were gathered toge- 
ther an innumerable multi- 
(e tude of people, insomuch that 

, they trode one upon another 
he began to say unto his 
(Q disciples first of all, Beware 
Lye of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypo- 
crisy. 2 For there is nothing 
covered, that shall not be revealed; neither hid, that 
shall not be known. 38 Therefore whatsoever ye 
have spoken in darkness shall be heard in the light ; 
and that which ye have spoken in the ear in closets 
shall be proclaimed upon the housetops. 4 And I 
say unto you my friends, Be not afraid of them that 
kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do. 65 But I will forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear: Fear him, which after he hath killed hath 
power to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear 
lim. 6 Are not five sparrows sold for two far- 
things, and not one of them is forgotten before 
God? 7 But even the very hairs of your head are 
ull numbered. Fear not therefore : ye are of more 
value than man sparrows. 8 Also I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall confess me before men, him shall 
the Son of man also confess before the angels of 
God: 9 But he that denieth me before men shal 
be denied before the angels of God. 10 And who- 
soever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it 
shall be forgiven him: but unto him that blasphem - 
eth against the Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven. 
11 And when they bring you unto the synagogues, 
and unto magistrates, and powers, take ye no thought 
how or what thing ye shall answer, or what ye shall 
say: 12 For the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the 


same hour what ye ought to say. 


We find here, I. A vast auditory that was got together to hear Christ preach. 
The scribes and Pharisees sought to accuse him, and do him mischief; but 
the people that were not under the bias of their prejudices and jealousies still 
admired him, attended on him, and did him honour; ver. 1, “ Inthe mean time.” 
while he was in the Pharisee’s house, contending with them that sought to 
ensnare him, the people got together for an afternoon sermon—a sermon after 
dinner with a Pharisee; and he would not disappoint them. Though in the 
morning sermon, when they “ were gathered thick together,” ch. xi. 29, he 
ad severely reproved them as “an evil generation that seek a si n,” yet they 
renewed their attendance on him; so much better could the people bear their 
reproofs than the Pharisees theirs. The more the Pharisees strove to drive 
the people from Christ, the more flocking there was to him. Here was an 
“innumerable multitude of people petheres together, so that they trode one 
upon another,” inlabouring to get foremost, and to come within hearing. It 
is a good sight to see people thus forward to hear the word, and venture upon 
inconvenience and danger rather than miss an opportunity for their souls. 
“Who are these that thus fly like the doves to their windows?” Jsa. Ix. 8. 
When the net is cast where there is such a multitude of fish, it may be hoped 
that some will be enclosed. 

The instructions which he gave his followers in the hearing of thw 
auditory. 

First. He began with a caution against hypocrisy. This he said “to his dis- 
ciples first of all;” either to the twelve, or to the seventy. These were his 
more peculiar charge, his family, his school; and therefore he particularly 
warned them, as his beloved sons. They made more a profession of religion 
than others, and hypocrisy in that was the sin they were most in danger of. 
They were to preach to others, and if they prevaricate, corrupt the word, and 
deal deceitfully, hypocrisy would be worse in them than in others. And 
besides, there was a Judas among them, that was an hypocrite; and Christ 
knew it, and would hereby startle him, or leave him inexcusable. Christ’s 
disciples were, for aught we know, the best men then in the world, yet need to 
be cautioned against hypocrisy. Christ said this to the disciples in the hearing 
of this great multitude, rather than privately when he had them by themselves, 
to add the greater weight to the caution, and to let the world know that he 
would not countenance A righ do not in his own disciples. Now observe, 


1. The description of that sin which he warns them ayainst; it is ‘the leavea 


a 


mind as te how or what you shall answer.” ‘There is nothing to 
forbid previous reflection and consideration, much to commend 
calmness and prudence. The Christian apologist was not to distress 
his soul before appearing in the presence of persecuting judges, for 
he would be divinely helped. 

xii. 15. There is very little doubt that we should here read “ be- 


xii. 11. “Take ye no thought,” here as elsewhere, where a similar | ware of all covetousness,” which is supported by the highest 


locution is found, signifies “ be not anxious,” “do not be troubled in | authorities. The conclusion of the verse is not very clear in the 
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of the Pharisees.” Ist. It is “leaven,” it is spreading as leaven, insinuates 
itseif into the wholo man, and all that it doth; it is swelling and souring as 
leaven, for it puffs men up with pride, and embitters them with malice, and 
makes their service unacceptable to God. 2nd. Itis “the leaven of the Phari- 
sees,” that is, it is the sin they are most of them found in. Take heed of imitating 
them; be not you of their spirit ; do not you dissemble in Christianity, as they 
7. in Judaism; make not your religion a cloak of maliciousness, as they do 
theirs. 

2. A good reason against it, ver. 2,3: “For there is nothing covered, that 
shall not be revealed.” It is tono purpose to dissemble, for sooner or later 
truth will come out; and “a lying tongue is but for a moment.” If you speak 
in darkness that which is unbecoming yon, and is inconsistent with your public 
professions, it “shall be heard in the Yight.” somehow or other it will be dis- 
covered, “a bird of the air shall carry the voice,” Eccl. x. 20; and your folly 
and falsehood will be made manifest. The iniquity that is concealed with a 
show of piety will be discovered, perhaps in this world, as Judas’ was, and 
Simon Magus’; however in the great day, when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be made manifest, Heel. xii. 14; Rom. ii. 16. If men’s religion prevail not to 
¢onquer and cure the wickedness of their hearts, it shall not always serve 
is a cloak; the day is coming when kypocrites will be stripped of their fig 
eaves. 

Secondly. To this he added a charge to them, to be faithful to the trust 
reposed in them, and not to betray it through cowardice or base fear. Some 
make ver. 2,3 to be a caution to them not to conceal those things which they 
had been instructed in, and were suuplpyed to publish to the world. Whether 
men will hear, or whether they will forbear, tell them the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; what has been spoken to you,and you have 
talked of among yourselves privately and in corners, that do you preach publicly, 
whoever is offended ; for if you please men you are not Christ’s servants, nor 
can you please him, Gal. i. 10. But this was not the worst of it; it was likely 
to be a suffering cause, though never a siuking one; let them therefore arm 
themselves with courage, and divers arguments here are to steel them with a 
holy resolution in their work, Consider, 

1. The power of your enemies is a li:nited power, ver. 4: ‘I say unto you, my 
friends.” Christ’s disciples are his friends, he calls them friends, and gives 
them this friendly advice, “ Be no’ afraid;” do not disquiet yourselves with 
orrene fears of the BWA and rage of men. Note, Those whom Christ 
owns for his friends need not be afraid of any enemies. ‘‘ Be not afraid,” no, 
not “of them that kill the body;” let it not be in the power, not only not of 
scoffers, but not of murderers, to drive you off from your work; for you, that 
have learned to triumph over death, may say even of them, Let them do their 
worst; “after that there is no more that they can do;” the immortal soul lives 
and is happy, and enjoys itself and its God, and sets them all at defiance. 
Note, Those can do Christ’s disciples no real harm, and therefore ought not 
to be dreaded, who can but kill the body, for they only send that to its rest, 
and the soul to its joy the sooner. 

2. Ged is to be féared more than the most powerful men, ver. 5: “I will 
forewarn you whom you shall fear ;” that you may fear man less, fear God 
more. Moses conquers his fear of the wrath of the king, by having an eye to 
him that is invisible. By owning Christ you may incur the wrath of men, 
which can reach no farther than to put you to death, and without God’s per- 
mission etd cannot do that; but by denying Christ, and disowning him, you 
will incur the wrath of God, which has power to send you to hell, and there 
is no resisting it. Now of two evils the least is to be chosen, and the greatest 
to be dreaded; and therefore, “I say unto you, Fear him.” ‘It is true,’ said 
that blessed martyr, Bishop Hooper, ‘life is sweet, and death bitter; but 
eternal life is more sweet, and eternal death more bitter.’ . 

3. The lives of good Christians and good ministers are the particular care of 
the Divine providence, ver. 6,7. ‘to encourage us in times of difficulty and 
danger, we must have recourse to our first principles, and build upon them. 
Now a firm belief of the doctrine of God’s universal providence, and thie 
extent of it, would be satisfying to us, when at any time we are in peril, and 
encourage us to trust God in the way of duty. Ist. Providence takes cogni- 
zance of the meanest creatures, even of the sparrows. Though they are of 
such small account, that five of them are sold for two farthings, yet not one 
of them is forgotten of God, but is provided for, and nctice is taken of its 
death. Now, “ ye are of more value than many sparrows,” and therefore you 
may be sure you are not forgotten, though imprisoned, though banislied, 
though forgotten by your friends; much more “ precious in the sight of the 
ord is the death of saints” than the death of sparrows. 2nd. Providence 
takes cognizance of the meanest interest of the disciples of Christ, ver. 7; even 
“the very hairs of your head are all numbered,” much more are your si hs and 
tears numbered, and the drops of your blood you shed for Christ’s name's sake. 
An account is kept of all your losses, that they may be, and without doubt 
they shall be, recompensed unspeakably to pout advantage. : 

4. You will be owned or disowned by Christ in the great day, according as 

ou now own or disown him, ver. 8, 9. Ist. To engage us to confess Christ 

efore men, whatever we may lose or suffer for our constancy to him, and how 
dear soever it may cost us, we are assured that they who confess Christ now, 
shall be owned by him in the great day “before the angels of God,” to their 
everlasting comfort and honour. Jesus Christ will confess, not only that he 
suffered for them, and they are to have the benefit of his sufferings, but that 
they suffered for him; and his kingdom and interest on earth was advanced by 
their sufferings; and what greater honour can be done them? 2nd. To deter 
us from denying Christ, and a cowardly deserting of his truths and ways, we 
are here assured that those who deny Christ, and treacherously depart from 
him, whatever they may save by it, though it were life itself, and whatever 
they may gain by it, though it were a kingdom, will be vast losers at last, for 
they shall be “denied before the angels of God;” Christ will not know them, 
will not own them, will not shew them any favour, which will turn to their 
everlasting terror and contempt. By the stress here laid upon their being 
confessed or denied before the angels of God, it should seem to be a con- 
siderable part of the happiness of glorified saints, that they will not only 
stand right, but stand high, in the esteem of the holy angels; they will love 
them, and honour them, and own them; if they be Christ’s servants, they are 
their fellow-servants, and they will take them for their companions ; and on 
the contrary, a considerable part of the misery of damned sinners will be, that 
the holy angels will abandon them, and will be the pleased witnesses, not only 
of their disgrace, as here, but of their misery, for ant shall be “tormented in 
the presence of the holy angels,” Rev. xiv. 10, who will give them no relief. 

5. The errand they were shortly to be sent out upon, was of the highest and 
last importance to the children of men, to whom they were sent, ver. 10. Let 
them be bold in preaching the Gospel, for a sorer and heavier doom would 
attend those that rejected them, after the Spirit was Poon out upon them 
which was to be the last method of conviction, than those that now rejected 
Christ himself and opposed him. ‘ Greater works than these shall ye do,” and 
consequently greater will be the punishment of those that blaspheme the gifts 
and operations of the Holy Ghost in you. “ Whosoever shall speak a word 
against the Son of man,” that shall stumble at the meanness of his appearance, 
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and speak slightly and spitefully of him, it is capable of some excuse: “ Father 


forgive them, for they know not what they do:” “out unto him that blas- 
phemeth the Holy Ghost,” that blasphemes the Christian doctrine, and mali- 
ciously Peposeth it after the pouring out of the Spirit, and his attestation of 
Christ’s being glorified, (Acts ii. 33; v. 32;) the privilege of the forziveness of 


sin shall be denied; he shall have no benefit by Christ and his Gospel; you 
may shake off the dust of your feet against those that do so, and give them 
over as incurable; they have forfeited that repentance ana remission which 
Jhrist was exalted to give, and which you are commissioned to preach. ‘The 
sin, no doubt, was the more daring, and consequently the case the more despe. 
rate, during the continuance of the extraordinary gifts and operations of the 
Spirit in the church, which were intended for a sign to them whe believed not 
1 Cor. xiv. 22. Those who, though they were not convinced by them at first, 
yet admired them, there were hopes of, but those who blasphemed them were 
riven over. ; 

6. Whatever trials they should be called out to, they should be sufficiently 
furnished for them, and honourably brought through them, ver. ll, 12. The 
faithful martyr for Christ has not only sufferings to undergo, but a testimony 
to bear, a good confession to witness, and is concerned to do that well, so a: 
that the cause of Christ may not suffer, though he suffer for it; and if this be 
his care, let him cast it upon God: “ when they bring you unto the synagogues,’ 
before church rulers, before the Jewish courts, or before “magistrates and 
powers,” Gentile rulers, rulers in the state, to be examined about your doctrine 
what it is, and what the proof of it, “take no thought what ye shall auswer.’ 
Ist. That you may save yourselves; do not study by what art or rhetoric tc 
mollify your judges, or by what tricks in law to bring yourselves off ; if it be 
the will of God that you should come off, and your time is not yet come, he 
will bring it about effectually. 2nd. That you may serve your Master; aim at 
this, but do not perplex yourselves about it, “for the Holy Ghost,” as a spirit 
of wisdom, “ shall teach you what ye ought to say,” and how to say it, so as it 
may be for the honour of God and his cause. 


13 And one of the company said unto him, 
Master, speak to my brother, that he divide the in- 
heritance with me. 14 And he said unto him, Man, 
who made me a judge or a divider over you? 15 
And he said unto them, Take heed, and beware ot 
covetousness: for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth. 16 
And he spake a parable unto them, saying, The 
round of a certain rich man brought forth plenti- 
fully: 17 And he thought within himself, saying, 
What shall I do, because I have no room where to 
bestow my fruits? 18 And he said, This will I do: 
I will pull down my barns, and build greater ; and 
there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. 19 
And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry. 20 But God said unto him, 
Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee: then whose shall those things be, which thou 
hast provided? 21 So is he that layeth up treasure 
for himself, and is not rich toward God. 


We have in these verses, 
First. The application that was made to Christ, very unseasonably, by one of 
his hearers, desiring him to interpose between him and his brother, in a matte 
that concerned the estate of the family, ver. 9: ‘“ Master, speak to my brother ;” 
speak as a prophet, speak as a king, speak with authority; he is one that will 
have a regard to what thou sayest; speak to him, “that he divide the inherit- 
ance with me.” Now, 
1. Some think his brother did him wrong, and he appeals to Christ to right 
him, because he knew the law was — His brother was such a one as the 
Jews called Ben-hamtsen,—‘a son of violence,’ that took not only his own part 
of the estate but his brother’s too, and forcibly detained it from him. Such 
brethren there are in the world, that have no sense at all either of natural 
equity or natural affection; who make a prey of those whom they ought to 
patronize and cee They who are so wronged have a God to go to, who 
will execute judgment and justice for those that are oppressed. 
2. Others think he had a mind to do his brother wrong, and would have 
Christ to assist him; that whereas the law gave the elder brother a double 
pornos of the estate, and the father himself could not dispose of what he had 
ut by that rule, Deu. xxi. 16,17; he would have Christ to alter that law, 
and to oblige his brother, who perhaps was a follower of Christ at large, to 
divide the inheritance equally with him in gavel-kind, share and share like, 
and to allot him as much as his elder brother. 1 suspect that this was the case, 
because Christ takes occasion from it to warn against covetousness, Acovefia 5 
a desire of having more, more than God in his providence has allotted us. It 
was not a lawful desire of getting his own, but a sinful desire vf getting more 
than his own. *, 
Secondly. Christs refusal to interpose in this matter, ver. 14: “Man, who 
made me a judge or a divider over you?” In matters of this nature Christ 
would not assume either a legislative power to alter the settled rule of inherit- 
ances, or a judicial power to determine controversies concerning them. He 
could have done the judge’s part, and the lawyer’s, as well as he did the 
physician’s, and have ended suits at law as happily as he did discases, but he 
would not, for it was not in his commission ; “ Who made me a judge?” Probabl 
he refers to the indignity done to Moses by his brethren in Egypt, whic 
Stephen upbraided the Jews with, Acts vii. 27,35. ‘ If I should offer to 4o this 
you would taunt me as you did Moses. Who made thee a judge or a divider? 


See eee a  ee—e—_—_—_—_—_ 


Greek, and cannot be rendered with literal exactness. The sense 
appears to be that a man’s life does not consist in or depend on 
what he possesses, even when he has abundance ; what life is worth 
haying for is independent of wealth. : 

xii. 18. The commentators compare with this passage one in the 
Apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus (ii, 18, 19) : “There is that waxeth 
rich by his wariness and pinching, and this is the portion of his 
reward: Whereas he saith, I have found rest, and uow will eat 
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continually of my goods; and knoweth not what time shall come 
upon him, and that he must leave those things to others and die.” 
As the resemblance is after all only casual, and does not extend to 
the whole of the parable, we need not infer with some that Jesus 
referred to the Apocrypha. There is a partial coincidence of thought 
and of figure, which probably corresponds with popular ideas and ex- 
pression then current. On the mention of “ barns,” Dr. Kitto says, 
“It shows quite clearly that the Jews of this time had granaries as 
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fie corrects the man’s mistake, will not admit his appeal, (it was coram non 
judice,— not before the proper judge,’) and so dismisseth his bill. If he had 
come to him to desire him to assist his pursuits of the heavenly inheritance, 
Christ would have given him his best 

to do: “ Who made me a judge?” Note, Jesus Christ was no ursurper, he 
took no honour, no power to himself, but what was given him, Heb. v.5._ What- 
ever he did, he could tell by what authority he did it, and who gave him that 
authority. ent ee. 

Now this shews us what is the nature and constitution of Christ’s kingdom ; 
it is a spiritual kingdom, and not of this world. 1. It doth not interfere with 
civil powers, nor take the authority of princes out of their hands. Christianity 
leaves the matter as it found it as to civil power. 2. It doth not intermeddle 
with civil rights; it obligeth all to do justly, pprosding to the settled rules of 
equity, but dominion is not founded in grace, 3. It doth not encourage our 
expectations of worldly advantages by our religion. If this man will be a dis- 
ciple of Christ, and expects that in consideration of that Christ should give 
him his brother’s estate, he is mistaken; the rewards of Christ’s disciples are 
of another nature. 4. It doth not encourage our contests with our brethren, 
and our being rigorous and high in our demands, but rather for peace’ sake to 
recede from our right. 5. It doth not allow ministers to entangle themselves 
in the affairs of this life, 2 Tim. iii. 4, to “leave the Word of God to serve 
tables.” There are those whose business it 1s, let it be left to them: tractent 
fabrilia fabri‘ each workman to his proper craft.’ : 

Thirdly. The necessary caution which Christ took occasion from hence to give 
to his hearers. ‘Though he came not to bea divider of men’s estates, he came 
to be a director of their consciences about them, and would have all take heed 
of harbouring that corrupt principle which they saw to be in others the root 
of so much evil. Here is, 

1. The caution itself, ver. 15: “Take heed and beware of covetousness ;” 
opare, ‘observe ourselves,’ keep a jealous eye upon your own hearts, lest 
covetous principles steal into them; and gvAdcceobe, * preserve yourselves,’ keep 
a strict hand upon your own hearts, lest covetous principles rule and give 
law in them. Covetousness is a sin which we have need constantly to watch 
against, and therefore frequently to be warned against. _ - oP 

2. The reason of it, or an argument to enforce this caution: “ for a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth;” that is, 
our happiness and comfort doth not depend upon our having a great deal of 
this world. Ist. The life of the soul to be sure doth not depend upon it, and 
the soulis the man. The things of the world will not suit the nature of a soul, 
nor supply its needs, nor satisfy its desires, nor last so long as it will last. Nay, 
ond. Even the life of the body, and the happiness of that, doth not consist in an 
abundance of these things; for many live very contentedly and easily, and get 
through the world very comfortably, that have but little of the wealth of it: 
“4 dinner of herbs,” with holy love, “is better than a feast of fat things.” And 
on the other hand many live very miserably, that have a great deal of the 
things of this world; they possess abundance, and yet have no comfort of it: 
they bereave their souls of good, Eccl. iv. 8. Many that have abundance are 
discontented and fretting, as Ahab and Haman; and then what good doth their 
abundance to them? wha 

3. The illustration of this by a parable; the sum of which is to shew the folly 
of carnal worldlings while they live, and their misery when they die; which is 
intended not only for a check to that man who came to Christ with an address 
about his estate, while he was in no care about his soul and another world, but 
for the enforcing of that necessary caution to us all, to “take heed of covetous- 
ness.” The parable gives us the life and death of a rich man, and leaves us to 
judge whether he was a happy man. 

Ist. Here is an account of his worldly wealth and abundance, ver. 16: 
“The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plenty, xXwpa, Tegio. 
He had a whole country to himself, a lordship of his own; he was a little 
wince. Observe, His wealth lay much in the fruits of the earth, for “the 
fing himself is served of the field,” Hecl.i.9. He hada great deai of ground, 
and his ground was fruitful; much would have more, and he had more. Note 
The fruitfulness of the earth is a great blessing, but it is a blessing which God 
often gives plentifully to wicked men, to whom it is a snare, that we may not 
think to judge of his love or hatred by what is before us. 

2nd. Here are the workings of his heart in the midst of this abundance. We 
are here told what “he thought within himself,” ver. 17, Note, The God of 
heaven knows and observes whatever we think within ourselves, and we are 
accountable to him for it; he is both a discerner and judge of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. We mistake if we imagine thoughts are hid, and thoughts 
are free. Let us here observe, 

First. What his cares and concerns were. When he saw an extraordinary 
crop upon his ground, instead of thanking God for it, or rejoicing in the oppor- 
tunity it would give him of doing the more good, he afflicts himself with this 
thought, “ What shall I do, because I have no room where to bestow my 
fruits?” He speaks as one at a loss, and full of perplexity. ‘‘ What shall I do 
now ?” The poorest beggar in the country, that did not know where to have 
a meal’s meat, could not have said a more anxious word. Disquieting care is 
the common fruit of an abundance of this world, and the common fault of those 
that have abundance. The more men have, the more perplexity they have with 
it, and the more solicitous they are to keep what they have, and to add to it, 
how to spare, and how to spend; so that even the abundance of the rich will 
not suffer them to sleep, for thinking what they shall do with what they have, 
and how they shall dispose of it. The rich man seems to speak it with a sigh, 
“what shall ldo?” And if youask, Why, what is the matter? truly he has 
abundance of wealth, and wants a place to put it in; that is all. 

Secondly. What his projects and purposes were, which were the result of 
his cares, and were indeed absurd and foolish like them; ver. 18, ‘ This will 
I do,” and it is the wisest course I can take, “I will pull down my barns,” for 
they are too little, “and I will build greater, and there will I bestow all my 
fruits and my goods,” and then I shall be at ease. Now here, Ist. It was folly 
for him to eall the fruits of his ground, his fruits, and his goods; he seems to lay 
a pleasing emphasis upon that, “my fruits, and my goods,” whereas what we 
have is but lent us for our use, the property is stillin God; we are but stewards 
of our Lord’s goods, tenants at will of our Lord’s land. It is my corn, saith 
God, and my wine, Tos. ii. 8,9. 2d. It was folly for him to hoard up what he 
had, and then to think it well bestowed. There will | bestow it all; as if none 
must be bestowed upon the poor, none upon his family, none upon the Levite 
and the stranger, the fatherless and the widow, but all in the great barn. 
3rd. It was folly for him to let his mind rise with his condition; when his 
ground brought forth more plentifully than usual, then to talk of bigger barns, 
as if the next year must needs be as fruitful as this, and much more abundant; 
whereas the barn might be as much too big the next year as it was too little 
this. Years of famine commonly follow years of plenty, as they did in Egypt ; 
and therefore he had better to have stacked some of his corn this once. 4th. It 
was folly for him to think to ease his care by building new barns, for the build- 
ing of them would but increase his care; those know that, who know any thing 
of the spirit of building The way that God prescribes for the cure of inordi- 
nate care is certainly successful, but the way of the worlA doth but increase 
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help; but as to eeigoatter he has nothing | 
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it. And besides, when he had done this, there were other cares would still 
attend him; the greater the barns, still the greater the cares, Heel. v. 10, 
5th. 1t was folly for him to contrive and resolve all this epaslu bet: and with- 
out reserve. “This I will do, I will pull down my barns, and | will build 

reater,” yea, that I will,—without so much as that necessary proviso, “ If the 
Lord will, I shall live,” Jas. iv. 13,14. Peremptory projects are foolish pro- 
jects, for our times are in God’s hand, and not in our own; and we do not so 
much as “know what shall be on the morrow.” 

Thirdly. What his pleasing hopes and expectations were, when he had made 
good those projects: then “I will say to my soul,” upon the credit of this 
security, whether God say it or no, “Soul,” mark what I say, “thou hast much 
goods laid up for gD ore in these barns, now ‘‘take thine ease,” enj 
thyself, “eat, drink, and be merry,” ver. 19; and here also appears his fo 
as much in the enjoyment of his wealth as in the pursuit of it. Ist. It was 
folly for him to put off his comfort in his abundance till he had compassed his 
projects concerning it. When he has built bigger barns and filled them, which 
will be a work of time, then he will take his ease; and might he not as well 
have done that now? Grotius here quotes the story of Pyrrhus, that was 
projecting to make himself master of Sicily, Africa, and other places, in the 
prosecution of his victories. ‘ Well,’ saith his friend Cyneas, ‘and what must 
we do then?’ Postea vivemus, saith he, ‘Then we shall live.’ At hue jam licet, 
saith Cyneas, ‘ We may live now, if we please.’ 2nd. It was folly for him to be 
confident that his goods were “‘ laid up for many years ;” as if his bigger barns 
would be safer than those he had; whereas in an hour’s time they might be 
burnt to the ground, perhaps by lightning, which there is no defence against, 
and all that was laid up in them. A few years may make a great change: 
moth and rust may corrupt, or thieves break through and steal. 3rd. It was 
folly for him to count upon certain ease, when he had laid up abundance of 
the wealth of this world; whereas there are many things that may make people 
uneasy in the midst of their greatest abundance; one dead fly may apaitt a 
whole pot of precious ointment; and one thorn a whole bed of down. Pain 
and sickness of body, disagreeableness of relations, and especially a guilt 
conscience, may rob a man of his ease that has never so much of the wealth 
of this world. 4th. It was folly for him to think of reed no other use of 
his plenty, but to eat and drink and to be merry; to indulge the flesh, and 
gratify the sensual appetite, without any thought of doing good to others, 
and peing Pus thereby into a better capacity of serving God and his generation ; 
as if we did live to eat, and not eat to live, and the happiness of man consisted 
in nothing else but in having all the gratifications of sense wound up to the 
height of pleasurableness. 5th. It was the greatest folly of all to say all this 
to his soul. If he had said, ‘ Body, take thine ease, for thou hast goods laid 
up for many years,’ there had been sense in it; but the soul, considered as an 
immortal spirit, separable from the pods, was no way interested in a barn full 
| of corn, or a bag full of gold. If he had had the soul of a swine, he might have 
blessed it with the satisfaction of eating and drinking; but what is this to the 
soul of a man, that has exigencies and desires which these things will be no 
ways suited to? It is the great absurdity which the children of this world 
are guilty of, that they portion their souls in the wealth of the world and the 
pleasures of sense. 

3rd. Here is God’s sentence upon all this; and we are sure that his judgment 
is according to truth. He said to himself, said to his soul, ‘“‘ Take thine ease ;” 
and if God had said so too, the man had been happy, as his Spirit witnesseth 
with the spirit of believers, to make them easy ; but God said quite otherwise; 
and by his pudament of us we must stand or fall, not by ours of ourselves 
SICors Se is neighbours blessed him, Ps. x. 3; praised him, as doing well 
for himself, Ps, xlix. 18; but God said he did ill for himself, ‘ Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee,” ver. 20. “God said to him,” that is, 
decreed this concerning him, and let him know it, either by his conscience or 
by some awakening providence, or rather by both together. This was said 
| when he was in the fulness of his sufficiency, Job xx. 22, when his eyes were 
held waking upon his bed with his cares and contrivances about enlarging his 
barns, not by adding a bay or two more of building to them, which might serve 
to answer the end, but by pulling them down and building greater, which was 
requisite to please his fancy; when he was forecasting this, and had brought 
it to an issue, and then lulled himself asleep again, with a pleasing dream of 
many years’ enjoyment of his present improvements, then God said this to 
him. Thus Belshazzar was struck with terror, by the handwriting on the wall, 
in the midst of his jollity. Now observe what God said. First. The character 
he gave him, “ Thou fool,” theu Nabal, alluding to the story of Nabal, that 
fool; “ Nabal is his name, and folly is with him,” whose heart was struck dead 
as a stone, when he was regaling himself in the abundance of his provision for 
his sheep-shearers. Note, Carnal worldlings are fools, and the day is comin 
when God will call them by their own name, “thou fool,” and they will A 
themselves so. Secondly. ‘The sentence he passed upon him, a sentence of 
death: “ This pant thy soul shall be required of thee,” ‘they shall require thy 
soul,’ so the words are, and “then whose shall those things be which Chon hast 
provided?” He thought he had goods that should be his many years, but he 
must part from them this night; he thought he should enjoy them himself, but 
he must leave them to he knows not who. Note, The death of carnal world- 
lings is miserable in itself, and terrible to them. 1st. It is a force, an arrest; 
it is the requiring of the soul, that soul that thou art making such a fuol of ; 
what hast thou to do with a soul, that canst use it no better? “Thy soul shall 
be required ;” that intimates that he is loath to part with it. A good man, that 
has taken his heart off from this world, cheerfully resigns his soul at death, and 
gives it up; but a worldly man has it torn from him with violence, it is a terror 
to him to think of leaving this world. ‘They shall require thy soul;’ God 
shall require it ; that is, he shall require an account of it; Man, woman, what 
hast thou done with thy soul? give an account of that stewardship. ‘They 
shall,’ that is, evil angels, as the messengers of God’s justice. As good angels 
receive gracious souls, to carry them to their joy, so evil angels receive wicked 
souls, to carry them to the place of torment; they shall require it, as a guilty 
soul, to be punished. The devil requires the soul as his own, for it did in 
effect give itself to him. 2nd. It is a surprise, an unexpected force. It is in 
the night, and terrors in the night are most terrible. The time of death is day- 
time to a good man, it is his morning; but it is night to a worldling, a dark 
night, he lies down in sorrow. It is “ this night,” this present night, without 
delay ; there is no giving bail, or begging day; this pleasant night, when thou 
art promising thyself many years to come, now thou must die and go to judg- 
ment; thou art entertaining thyself with the fancy of many a merry day, and 
merry night, and melee feast, but, in the midst of all, here is an end of all, 
Isa, xxi. 4. 3rd. It is the leaving of all those things behind which they have 
provided, which they have laboured for, and prepared for hereafter, with 
abundance of toil and care. All that which they have placed their happiness 
in, and built their hope upon, and raised their expectations from, they must 
leave behind; their pomp shall not descend after them, Ps. xlix. 17; but they 
shall go as naked out of the world as they came into it; and they shail have ne 
benefit at all by what they have hoarded up, either in death, in Judgment, or in 
their everlasting state. 4th. It is leaving them to they know not who: a then 
whose shall those things be?” Not thine, to be sure; and thou knowest not 


constructed edifices. It does not, however, follow that they had 
altogether relinquished the older and still common custom of deposit- 
ing the grain in subSerranean store-houses.” 

xii. 24. In illustration of this verse, some expositors quote the 
following passages from the Hebrew ‘rabbinical writings. In the 
Mishnah, Rabbi Simeon Ben Hleazar says, “ Did you ever see a beast or 
a fowl that-had a trade? but they are ted without trouble.” On which 
the Gemara says, “‘ Did you ever see a lion bearing burdens? a hart 
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gathering summer fruits? a fox a money-changer? or a wolf selling 
pots? and yet they are nourished without labour. And wherefore 
are they created ? to serve me; and I am created to serve my Maker. 
And lo, these things have in them an argument; for if these, which 
are created to serve me in this manner, are supported without 
trouble, I, who am created to serve my Maker, is it not fit that L 
should be supplied without trouble? And what is the reason that I 
am supplied with trouble? My sins.” 
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what they will prove for whom thon didst design them, thy children and rela- 
tions; whether they will be wise or fools, Heel. ii. 18, 19, whether such as will 
Mess thy memory or curse it, be a credit to thy family, or a blemish ; do good 
or hurt with what thou leavest them, keep it or spend it; nay, thou knowest 
not but those for whom thou dost design it, may be prevented from the enjoy- 
ment of it, and it may be turned to somebody else thou little thinkest of. Nay, 
though thou knowest to whom thou leavest it, thou knowest not to whom they 
will leave it, nor into whose hand it will come at last. If many a man could 
have foreseen to whom his house weuld have come after his death, he would 
rather have burnt it than beautified it. 5th. Itis a demonstration of his folly. 
Carnal worldlings are fools while they live; “this their way is their folly,” 
Ps. xlix. 13, but their folly is made most evident when they die, “at his end 
he shall be a fool,” Jer. xvii. 11; for then it will appear he took pains to lay 
up treasure in a world he was hastening from, but took no care to lay it up in 
the world he was hastening to. 

Lastly. Here is the reddition cf this parable, ver. 21; “so is he,” such a fool, 
a fool in God’s judgment, a fool upon record, “ that layeth up treasure for him- 
self, and is net rich towards God.” This is the way, and this the end, of such 
aman. QObserve here, 

1. The description of a worldly man; he “lays up treasure for himself,” for 
the body, for the world; for himself, in opposition to God, for that self that 
is to be denied. 1st. It is his error that he counts his flesh himself, as if the 
body were the man. If self be rightly stated and understood, it is only the 
true Christian that lays up treasure for himself, and is wise for himself, 
Pr. ix. 12. 2nd. it is his error, that he makes it his business to lay up for the 
flesh, which he calls laying up for himself. All his labour is for his mouth, 
Ecel. vi. 7, making provision for the flesh. 3rd. It is his error, that he counts 
those things his treasure which are thus laid up for the world, and the body, 
and the life that now is; they are the wealth he trusts to and spends upon, and 
lets out his affections towards. 4th. The greatest error of all is, that he is in 
no care to be rich towards God, rich in the account of God, whose accounting 
us rich makes us so, Rev. ii. 9; richin the things of God, rich in faith, Jas. 11.53 
rich in good works, in the fruits of {righteousness, 1 Zim. vi. 18; rich in graces 
and comforts and spiritual gifts. Many that have abundance of this world, 
are wholly destitute of that which will enrich their souls, which will make 
them rich towards God, rich for etermty. 

2. The folly and misery of a worldly man; “so is he.” Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who knows what the end of things will be, has here told us what his 
end willbe. Note, It is the unspeakable folly of the most of men to mind and 
pursue the wealth of this world more than the wealth of the other world, that 
which is for the body only and for time, more than that which is for the soul 
and eternity. 


22 And he said unto his disciples, Therefore I sa 
unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat; neither for the body, what ye shall put 
on. 23 The life is more than meat, and the body zs 
more than raiment. 24 Consider the ravens: for 
they neither sow nor reap ; which neither have store- 
house nor barn; and God feedeth them: how much 
more are ye better than the fowls? 25 And which 
of you with taking thought can add to his stature 
one cubit? 26 If ye then be not able to do that 
thing which is least, why take ye thought for the 
rest? 27 Consider the lilies how they grow: they 
toil not, they spin not; and yet I say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. 28 If then God so clothe the grass, which is 
to day in the field, and to morrow is cast-into the 
oven; how much more will he clothe you, O ye of 
little faith? 29 And seek not ye what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful 
mind. 380 For all these things do the nations of the 
world seek after: and your Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things. 31 But rather seek ye 
the kingdom of God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. 32 Fear not, little flock ; for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom. 83 Sell that ye have, and give alms ; provide 

ourselves bags which wax not old, a treasure in the 
yeiveie that faileth not, where no thief approacheth, 
34 For where your trea- 
sure is, there will your heart be also. 35 Let your 
loins be girded about, and your lights burning; 36 
And ye yourselves like unto men that wait for their 
lord, when he will return from the wedding; that 
when he cometh and knocketh, they may open unto 


neither moth corrupteth. 


_ xii. 25. The word rendered “stature” may mean age, or practi- 
cally lifetime. ; Adah 
- xii, 81, A better reading of this verse is, ‘“‘ But seek ye his king- 
dom (your Father's); and these things shall be added unto you.” 
xii. 32. “ Your Father’s good pleasure” refers not to a sovereign 
decree, but to the gracious will and favour of God to his children. ' 
xii. 34. Bishop Pearce quotes a passage from Plautus to this 


effect: “I am here, but my mind is at home, that is, with my money.” || 


- 
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|lim immediately. 87 Blessed are those servants, 
| whom the lordqwhen he cometh shall find watching : 
| verily I say ulttery ou, that he shall gird himself, and 
make them to sit down to meat, and will come forth 
‘and serve them. 38 And if he shall come in the 
‘second watch, or come in the third watch, and find 
them so, blessed are those servants. 39 And this 
‘know, that if the goodman of the house had known 
‘what hour the thief would come, he would have 
|'watched, and not have suffered his house to be 
broken through. 40 Be ye therefore ready also: 
‘for the Son of man cometh at an hour when ye think 
not. 


_Our Lord Jesus is here inculcating some needful, useful lessons upon his dis- 
ciples, which he had before taught them, and had occasion afterwards to press 
upon them; for they needed to have precept upon precept, and line upon line; 
“therefore,” because there are so many that are ruined by covetousness and an 
inordinate affection to the wealth of this world, “I say unto you,” my disciples, 
take heed of it; “thou, O man of God, flee these things,” as well as thou, O 
man of the world, 1 Tim. vi. 11. 

First. He chargeth them not to afflict themselves with disquieting, perplexing 
cares about the necessary supports of life, ver. 22: “Take no thought for your 
life.” I> ‘he foregoing parable he had given us warning against that branch 
of covetuusness which rich people are most in danger of, and that is a sensual 
complacency in the abundance of this world’s goods. Now his disciples might 
think they were in no danger of that, for they had no plenty or variety to glory 
in; and therefore he here warns them against another bratich of covetousness, 
which they are most in temptation to, that have but a little of this world 
which was the case of the disciples at best, and much more now they had 
left all to follow Christ 5 and that was an anxious solicitude about the neces- 
sary supports of life. “Take no thought for your life,” either for the pre- 
servation of it, if it be in danger, or for the provision that is to be made for it, 
either of food or clothing, “ what ye shall eat, or what ye shall put on.” This 
is the caution he had largely insisted upon, Mut. vi. 25, &c.; and the argu- 
ments here used are much the same, designed for our encouragement to cast 
el our care upon God, which is the right way to ease ourselves of it. Consider 

nen, 

1. God, that has done the greater for us, may be depended upon to do the 
lesser; he hath, without any care or forecast of our own, given us life and a 
body, and therefore we may cheerfully leave it to him to provide meat for the 
support of that life, and raiment for the defence of that body. 

2. God, that provides for the inferior creatures, may be depended upon to 
provide for good Christians. Trust God for meat, for he feeds the ravens; 
“they neither sow nor reap,” they take neither care nor pains beforehand to 
provide for themselves, and yet they are fed, and never perish for want. Now 
consider “how much better ye are than the fowls,” than the ravens. Trust 
God for clothing, for he clothes the lilies, ver. 26, 28; they make no preparation 
for their own clothing, “they toil not, they spin not;” the root in the ground 
is a naked thing, and without ornament, and yet as the flower grows up it 
appears wonderfully beautified. Now, if God has so clothed the flowers, 
which are fading, perishing things, “shall he not much more clothe you” with 
such clothing as is fit for you, and with clothing suited to your nature, as theirs 
is? When God fed Israel with manna in the wilderness, he also took care for 
their clothing; for though he did not furnish them with new clothes, yet (which 
came all to one) he provided that those they had should not wax old upon 
them, Deu. viii. 4. Thus will he clothe his spiritual Israel, but then let not 
them be of little faith. Note, Our inordinate cares are owing to the weakness 
of our faith; for a powerful, practical belief of the all-sufficiency of God, his 
covenant relation to us as a Father, and especially his precious promises, 
relating both to this life and that to come, would be mighty, through God, to the 
pulling down of the strongholds of these disquieting, perplexing imaginations. 

3. Our cares are fruitless, and vain, and insignificant; and therefore it is 
folly to indulge them; they will not gain us our wishes, and therefore ought 
not to hinder our repose; ver. 25, ‘““ Which of you by taking thought can add 
to his stature one cubit?” no, nor one inch; can add to his age one year? no, 
nor one hour. Now, “if ye be not able to do that which is least,” if it be not 
in your power to alter your statures, why should you perplex yourselves about 
other things, that are as much out of your power, and about which it is as 
necessary that we refer ourselves to the providence of God? Note, As in our 
stature, so in our state, it is our wisdom to take it as it is, and make the best 
of it; for fretting and vexing, carking and caring, will not mend it. 

4. An inordinate, solicitous pursuit of the things of this world, even neces- 
sary things, doth very ill become the disciples of Christ, ver. 29, 30. Whatever 
others do, “seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ;” do not ye 
afflict yourselves with perplexing cares, nor weary yourselves with constant 
toils; do not you hurry yourselves hither and thither with eg Fey what you 
shall eat or drink, as David’s enemies, that wandered up and down tor mes*, 
Ps. \ix. 15; or as the eagle that seeks the prey afar off, Job xxxix. 29. Let not 
the disciples of Christ thus seek their food, but ask it of God, day by day; let not 
them be “ of doubtful mind,” 4 petewpifecte, ‘be not as meteors in the air,’ that 
are blown hither and thither with every wind; do not, like them, rise and fall, 
but maintain a consistency with yourselves; be even and steady, and have your 
hearts fixed; ‘live not in careful suspense ;’ let not your minds be continually 
perplexed between hope and fear, ever upon the rack. Let not the children of 
God make themselves uneasy ; for, : ; 

ist. This is to make themselves like the children of this world; “all these 
things do the nations of the world seek after,” ver. 30. They that take care for 
the body only, and not for the soul —for this world only, and not for the other, 
look no farther than what they shall eat and drink ; and, having no all-sufficient 
God to seek to, and confide in, they burthen themselves with anxious cares about 
those things; but it ill becomes you to do so: you, who are called out of the 
world, ought not to be thus conformed to the world, and to “ walk in the way 
of this people,” J/sa. viii. 11,12. _When inordinate cares prevail over us, we 
should think ‘What am 1? a Christian cr a heathen? baptized or not bap- 
tized? If a Christian, if baptized, shall 1 rank myself with Gentiles, and join 
with them in their pursuits ?’ 


KE 
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xii. 37, On “he shall gird himself,” &c., Adam Clarke says, 
“Alluding to the long garments which were worn in Hastern 
countries, and which, in travelling and serving, were tucked up in 
their belts.” He shows, by a reference to Horace, that among the 
Romans the host himself sometimes performed the office of waiter, 
having girded up his garments for the purpose. Here, however, the 
master serves the servants. 

xii, 41, The occurrence of this verse shows that the discourse is 
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2nd. It is needless for them to disquiet themselves with care about the neces- 
sary supports of life, for they have a Father in heaven who doth and will take 
care for them; “ your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things, ‘and 
considers it, and “ will supply your needs according to his riches in glory,” for 
he is your Father, who made you subject to these necessities, and therefore 
will suit his compassions to them; your Father, who maintains you, educates 
you, and designs au inheritance for you, and therefore will take care that you 
want no good thing. 

3rd. The y have ane things to mind and pursue, yer. 31; “but rather seek 
ye the kingdom of God,” and mind that, you, my disciples, that are to “ preach 
the kingdom of God.” Let your hearts be upon your work, and your great 
care how to do that well, and that will effectually divert your thoughts from 
inordinate care about the things of the world. And let all that have souls to 
save, “seek the kingdo:n of God,” in which only they can be safe; seek admis- 
gion into it, seek advancement in it; seek the kingdom of grace, to be subjects in 
that; the kingdom of glory, to be princes in that; and then “all these things 
shall be added to you;” mind the affairs of your souls with diligence and care, 
and then trust God with all your other affairs. pe 

4th. They have better things to expect and hope for, ver. 32: “ Fear not, 
little flock.” For the banishing of inordinate cares, it is necessary that fears 
should be suppressed; when we frighten ourselves with an apprehension of 
evil to come, we put ourselves upon the stretch of care how to avoid it; when, 
after all, perhaps it is but the creature of our own imagination; therefore 
“fear not, little flock,” but hope to the end, “for it is your Father’s good 

leasure to give you the kingdom.” This comfortable word we had not in 

Yatthew. Note, First. Christ’s flock in this world is a little flock, his sheep 
are but few and feeble. ‘The church is a vineyard, a garden, a small spot, 
compared with the wilderness of this world, as Israel, 1 Kin. xx. 27, who were 
like two little flocks of kids, when the Syrians filled the country. Secondly. 
Though it be a little flock, quite over numbered, and therefore in danger of 
being overpowered by its enemies, yet it is the will of Christ that they should 
not be afraid: ‘ Fear not, little flock,” but see yourselves safe under the pro- 
tection and conduct of the great and good Shepherd, and lie easy. Thirdly. God 
has a kingdom in store for all that belong to Christ’s little flock; a crown of 
glory, 1 Pet. v.4; athrone of power, Rev. iii. 21; unsearchable riches, far ex- 
ceeding the peculiar treasures of kings and provinces. The sheep on the right 
hand are called to come and inherit the kingdom; it is theirs for ever; a king- 
dom for each. Fourthly. The kingdom is given according to the good pleasure 
of the Father; it is your Father’s good pleasure; it is given not of debt, but of 
grace—free grace, sovereign grace; “even so, Father, because it seemed good 
unto thee.” The kingdom is his, and may he not do what he will with his own? 
Fifthly. The believing hopes and prospects of the kingdom should silence and 
suppress the fears of Christ's little flock in this world. Fear no trouble; for 
though it should come, it shall not come between you and the kingdom: that 
is sure; it is near: that is not an evil worth trembling at the thought of, which 
cannot separate us from the love of God. Fear not the want of any thing that 
is good for you; for if it be “ your Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom,” you need not question but he will bear your charges thither. , 

Secondly. He chargeth them to make sure work for their souls, by laying up 
their treasure in heaven, ver. 33, 34. And those who have done this may be very 
easy as to all the events of time. Bex 

1. Sit loose to this world, and to all your possessions init; “sell that ye 
have, and give alms ;” that is, rather than want wherewith to relieve those that 
are truly necessitous, sell that which you have superfluous, all that you can 
spare from the support of yourselves and families, and give it to the poor; 
“sell that ye have,” if ye find it a hindrance from, or incumbrance in, the 
service of Christ. Do not think yourselves undone, if, by being fined, im- 
prisoned, or banished for the testimony of Jesus, you be forced to sell your 
estates, though they be the inheritance of your fathers. Do not sell to hoard 
up the money, or because you can make more of it by usury, but sell and give 
alms; and wat is given in alms in a right manner is put out to the best 
interest, upon the best security. 

2. Set your hearts upon the other world, and fled expectations from that 
world. “ Provide yourselves bags that wax not old,” that wax not empty, not 
of gold, but of grace in the heart, and good works in the life: these are bags 
that will last; grace will go with us into another world, for it is woven into 
the soul, and our good works will follow us, for God is not unrighteous to 
forget them. These will be treasures in heaven that will enrich us to eternity. 
ist. [t is treasure that will not be exhausted ; we may spend upon it to eternity, 
and it will not be at all the less; there is no danger of seeing the bottom of it. 
2nd. It is treasure that we are in no danger of being robbed of, for no thief 
approacheth near it; what is laid up in heaven is out of the reach of enemies. 
3rd. It is treasure that will not spoil with keeping, no more than it will waste 
with spending ; the moth doth not corrupt, as it doth our garments we now 
wear. Now by this it doth appear that we have laid up our treasure in 
heaven, if our hearts be there while we are here, ver. 34. If we think much of 
heaven, and keep our eye upon it; if we quicken ourselves with the hopes of 
it, and keep ourselves in awe with the fear of falling short of it. But if your 
hearts be set upon the earth, and the things of it, it is to be feared you have 
your treasure and portion in it, and are undone when you leave it. 

Thirdly. He chargeth them to get ready, and to keep in a readiness for Christ's 
coming ; when all those who have laid up their treasure in heaven shall enter 
upon the enjoyment of it, ver. 35, &c. 

1. Christ is our Master, and we are his servants; not only working servants, 
but waiting servants, servants that are to do him honour, in waiting on him, 
and attending his motions. “If any man serve me, let him follow me;” follow 
the Lamb whithersoever he goes. But that is not all, they must do him honour 
in waiting for him, and expecting his return; we must be as men that wait 
i their lord, that sit up late while he stays out late, to be ready to receive 

im. 

2. Christ our Master, though now gone from us, will return again, return 
from the wedding, from solemnizing the nuptials abroad, to complete them at 
home. Christ’s servants are now in a stute of expectation, looking for their 
Master’s glorious appearing, and doing every thing with an eye to that, and in 
order to that. He will come to take cognizance of his servants ; and that being 
a critical day, they shall either stay with him or be turned out of doors, accard- 
ing as they are found in that day. 

3. The time of our Master’s return is uncertain; it will be in the night; it 
will be far in the night, when he has long deferred his coming, and when 
many have done looking for him; in the second watch, just before midnight ; 
or in the third watch, next after midnight, ver. 38. His coming to us at our 
death is uncertain, and to many it will be a great surprise; for, ver. 40, “the 
Son of man cometh at an hour that ye think not,” without giving notice before- 
band. This speaks not only the uncertainty of the time of his coming, but the 
prevailing security of the greatest part of men, that are unthinking, and alto- 
gether regardless of the notices given them; so that, whenever he comes, it is 
at “an hour that they think not.” 

4. That which he expects and requires from his servants is, that they be 
“ ready to open to him immediately,” whenever he comes, ver. 36; that is, that 
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they be in a frame fit to receive him, or rather to be received by him; that 
they be found, as his servants, in the posture that becomes them, with their 
loins girded about, alluding to servants that are ready to go where their 
master sends them, and do what their master bids them, having their long 
' garments tucked up; which otherwise would hang about them, and hinder 
| them; and their lights burning, with which to light their master into the 
house, and up to his chamber. 
| 5. Those servants will be happy who are found ready and in a good frame 
‘when their Lord comes, ver. 37: “ Blessed are those servants” who, after 
| having waited long, continue in a waiting frame, till the hour that their Lord 
| comes, and are then found awake, and aware of his first approach, of his first 
knock; and again, ver. 38, “blessed are those servants,” for then will be the 
time of their preferment. And here is such an instance of honour done them 
as is scarce to be found among men; he “shall make them sit down to meat, 
and serve them:” for the bridegroom to wait upon his bride at table is not 
uncommon, but to wait upon his servants is not the manner of men; yet Jesus 
Christ was among his disciples as one that served, and did once, to shew his 
condescension, gird himself and serve them, when he washed their feet, 
Jno. xiii. 4,5; and it signified the joy with which they shall be received into 
the other world by the Lord Jesus, who is gone before to prepare for them, 
and has told them that his Father will honour them, Jno. xii. 26. 

6. We are therefore kept at uncertainty concerning the precise time of his 
coming, that we may be always ready; for it is no thanks to a man to be ready 
for an attack if he know beforehand just the time when it will be made. “The 


goodman of the house, if he had known what hour the thief would come,” 
though he were never so careless a man, yet “ would have watched,” and have 
frightened away the thieves, ver. 39. But we do not know at what hour the 
alarm will begese us, and therefore are concerned to watch at all times, and 
never to be off our guard. Or this may intimate the miserable case of those 
who are careless and unbelieving in this great matter. If the 
house had notice of his danger of being robbed such a night, he would have 
sat up and saved his house; but we have notice of the day of the Lord’s 
coming, as a thief in the night, to the confusion and ruin of all secure sinners, 
and yet do not thus watch. If men will take such care of their houses, O let 
us be thus wise for our souls; “be ye therefore ready also,” as ready as the 
goodman of the house would be, if he knew “ what hour the thief would come.” 


41 Then Peter said unto him, Lord, speakest thou 
this parable unto us, or even to all? 42 And the 
Lord said, Who then is that faithful and wise steward, 
whom Ais lord shall make ruler over his household, 
to give them their portion of meat in due season ? 
43 Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he 
cometh shall find so doing. 44 Of a truth I say 
unto you, that he will make him ruler over all that 
he hath. 45 But and if that servant say in his heart, 
My lord delayeth his coming ; and shall begin to beat 
the menservants and maidens, and to eat and drink, 
and to be drunken; 46 The lord of that servant 
will come in a day when he looketh not for him, and 


oodman of the 


at an hour when he is not aware, and will cut. him in 
sunder, and will appoint him his portion with the 
unbelievers. 47 And that servant, which knew his 
lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did ac- 
cording to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. 
48 But he that knew not, and did commit things 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. 
For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
|much required: and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more. 49 Iam come 
to send fire on the earth; and what will I, if it be 
already kindled? 50 But I have a baptism to be 
baptized with; and how am [I straitened till it be 
accomplished! 51 Suppose ye that I am come to 
give peace on earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather 
division: 52 For from henceforth there shall be 
five in one house divided, three against two, and two 
against three. 53 The father shall be divided against 
the son, and the son against the father; the mother 
against the daughter, and the daughter against the 
mother; the mother in law against her daughter in 
law, and the daughter in law against her mother 


in law. 


Here is, I. Peter’s question, which he put to Christ upon occasion of the 
foregoing parable, ver. 41: “ Lord, speakest thou this parabie unto us,” that are 
thy constant followers, to us that are ministers, “or also to all” that come te 
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‘ ip one, and not a collection of scattered sayings of our 
ord. 

xii. 45. The expression “ but and if” means “ butif,” and is pro- 
bably a more modern form of the ancient phrase “but an’ if.” 

xii. 46, For “cut him in sunder” the margin has “or, cut him 
of.’ We prefer to understand the words of very severe punishment, 
the form of which is not defined. hat capital punishment is not 


intended has~been inferred from the subsequent position of the 
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culprit, who will have his place with the unbelievers, or rather, the 
unfaithful, “the hypocrites,” as we have it in Matt. xxiv. 51. 

xii. 48. A man’s accountability is the measure of his responsibility, 
and both are determined by the trust and confidence reposed in him. 
The idea is doubtless here the same as in the parable of the talents, 
Judgment will be regulated by works, and works estimated by 
opportunities. : 

xii. 49, The Greek of this verse is variously explained in the 
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ht by thee, to all the hearers, and in them to all Christians ? Peter was 
bs dear eftaie spokesman for the disciples. We have reason to bless God that 
there are some such forward men, that have a gift of utterance; and let those 
that are such take heed of being proud. Now Peter desires Christ to explain 
himself, and to direct the arrow of the foregoing parable to the mark he 
intended. He calls it a parable, because it was not only figurative, but 
weighty, solid, and instructive, ‘Lord,’ saith Peter, “was it, intended for us, 
orfor all?? othis Christ gives a direct answer, Mar. xiii. 6,“ What I say 
unto you I say unto all.” Yet here he seems to shew that the apostles were 
primarily concerned init. Note, We are all concerned to take to ourselves 
what Christ in his word designs for us, and to inquire accordingly concerning 
it, “ Sveakest thou this to us?” —‘to me? Speak, Lord, for thy servant hears. 
Doth this word belong to me, speak it to my heart.’ j 
Il. Christ's reply to this question, directed to Peter and the rest of the dis- 
ciples. If what Christ had said before did not so peculiarly concern them, but 
in common with other Christians, who must all watch and pray for Christ’s 
coming, as his servants; yet this that follows is peculiarly adapted to minis- 
ters, who are the stewards in Christ’s house. Now our Lord Jesus here tells 


them. ! 
First. What was their duty as stewards, and what the trust committed to 
them. 1. They are made “rulers of God’s household,” under Christ, whose 


own the house is. Ministers derive an authority from Christ to preach the 
Gospel, and to administer the ordinances of Christ, and apply the seals of the 
covenant of grace. 2. Their business is to give God’s children and servants 
* their portion of meat,” that which was Rapes for them, and allotted to them ; 
convictions and comfort to those to whom they respectively belong ; suum 
cuique,— to every one his own.’ This is “rightly to divide the word of truth,” 
2 Tim. ii. 15. 3. To give it them “in due season,” at that time, and in that 
way, the most suitable to the temper and condition of those that are to be fed; 
© 4 word in season to him that is weary.” 4. Herein they must approve them- 
selves faithful and wise; faithful to their Master, by whom this great trust is 
reposed in them, and faithful to their fellow-servants, for whose benefit they 
are put in trust; and wise to improve an opportunity of doing honour to 
their Master, and service in the family. Ministers must be both skilful and 
faithful. 

Secondly. What would be their happiness if they approved themselves faith- 
ful and wise, ver. 43: ‘‘ Blessed is that servant,” 1. That is doing, and is not 
idle nor indulgent of his ease; even the rulers of the household must be Hess 
and make themselves servants of all. 2. That is so doing, doing as he shou d 
be, giving them their portion of meat, by public preaching and personal appli- 
cation. 3. That is found so doing when his Lord comes; that perseveres to 
the end, notwithstanding the difficulties he may meet with in the way. Now 
his happiness is illustrated by the performance of a steward that has approved 
himself within a lower and narrower degree of service; he shall be preferred 
to a larger and higher, ver. 44; “he will make him ruler over all that he has,” 
which was Joseph’s preferment in Pharaoh’s court. Note, Ministers that ob- 
tain mercy of the Lord to be faithful, shall obtain farther mercy to be abun- 
dantly rewarded for their faithfulness in the day of the Lord. 

Thirdly. What a dreadful reckoning there would be, if they were treacherous 
and unfaithful, ver. 45, 46. If that servant began to be quarrelsome and pro- 
fane, he shall be called to an account, and severely punished. We had all this 
before in Matthew, and therefore shall here only observe, 1. Our looking upon 
Christ’s second coming as a thing at a distance, is the cause of all those 
irregularities which render the thought of it terrible to us; “he saith in his 
heart, My lord delays his coming.” Christ’s patience is very often misinterpreted 
his delay, to the discouragement of his people, and the encouragement of his 
enemies. 2. The persecutors of God’s people are commonly abandoned to 
security and sensuality; “they beat their fellow-servants,” and then “ eat and 
drink with the drunken,” altogether unconcerned either at their own sin or 
their brethren’s sufferings; as the king and Haman, that sat down to drink 
when the city Shusan was perplexed. Thus they drank to drown the clamours 
ef their own consciences, and baffle them, which otherwise would fly in their 
faces. 3. Death and judgment will be very terrible to all wicked people, but 
especially to wicked ministers ; it will be a surprise to them, ‘‘at an hour when 
they are not aware;” it will be the determining of them to endless misery, 
they shall be cut in sunder, and have their portion assigned them with the 
unbelievers. rae bs oh. , 

Fourthly. What an aggravation it would be of their sin and punishment, 
that they ne their duty, and did not do it, ver. 47, 48. For “that servant 
that knew his lord’s will, and did it not, shall be beaten with pany stripes ;” 
shall fall under a sorer punishment; and “he that knew not shall be beaten 
with few stripes,” his punishment shall, in consideration of that, be mitigated. 
Here seems to be an allusion to the law, which made a distinction between 
sins committed through ignorance, and presumptuous sins, Lev. v. 15; 
Num. xv. 29, 30; as also to another law, concerning the number of stripes 

iven to a malefactor, to be according to the nature of the crime, Dew. xxv. 2. 

ow, 1. Ignorance of our duty is an extenuation of sin. He “that knew not 
his lord’s will,” through carelessness and neglect, and _his not having such 
opportunities as some others had of coming to the knowledge of it, and “did 
things worthy of stripes,” he shall “be beaten,” because he might have known 
his duty better, but “ with few stripes ;” his ignorance excuseth in part, but not 
in whole. Thus, through ignorance, the Jews put Christ to death, Acts iii. 17 ; 
1 Cor. ii. 8; and Christ pleaded that ignorance in their excuse, “they know 
not what they Gos 2D. The knowledge of our duty is an aggravation of our 
sin: “ That servant that knew his lord’s will,” and yet did his own will, “shall 
be heaten with many stripes.” God will epey inflict more upon him for 
abusing the means of knowledge he afforded him, which others would have 
made a better use of, and because it argues a great degree of wilfulness and 
contempt to sin against knowledge; of how much sorer punishment then shall 
they be thought worthy, besides the many stripes that their own consciences 
eit ace them? Son, remember! Here is a good reason for this added; “to 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required,” especially when 
it is committed as a trust he is to account for. Those that have greater capa- 
cities of mind than others, more knowledge and learning, more acquaintance 
and converse with the Scriptures, to them much is given, and their account will 
be accordingly. : ‘ ¢ ‘ . 

Ill. A farther discourse concerning his own erings, which he expected, 
and concerning the sufferings of his followers, which he would have them also 
to live in expectation of. In general, ver. 49, “‘I am come to send fire on the 
earth ;” by which some understand the preaching of the Gospel, and the pouring 
out of the Spirit, holy fire; this Christ came to send with a commission to refine 
the world, to purge away its dross, to burn up its chaff; and it was already 
kindled; the Gospel was begun to be preached. Some prefaces there were to 
the pouring out of the Spirit; Christ baptized with the Holy Ghost, and with 
fire; this Spirit descended in fiery tongues; but, by what follows, it seems 
rather to be understood of the fire of persecution: Christ is not the author of 
fit, as it is the sin of the incendiaries, the persecutors; but he permits it; 
nay, he commissions it, as a refining fire for the trial of the persecuted. This 
fire was already kindled in the enmity of the carnal Jews to Christ and his 


second clause. Grotius has, “ What is it that I wish? would that 
it were already kindled!” He regards the fire as that of persecu- 
tion, which is to try and purify the flock of Christ. Some of the 
best modern critics adopt substantially his translation. But what 
fire is meant? Some say, not persecution, but contention; others, 
the power of the Holy Spirit. In favour of the latter view an appeal 
is made to verse 50, Matt. iii. 11, Acts ii. 1—3. 

xii. 64. Dr. Thomson, describing a storm as likely to continue in 
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followers; “what will I, if it be already kindled ?”—“ what thou doest, do 
quickly.” “If it be already kindled, what will 1?” Shall 1 wait the quenchin 
of it? No, for it must fasten upon myself, and upon all, and glory will redoun 
to God from it. 

First. He must himself suffer many things: he must pass through this fire 
that was already kindled, ver. 50:1 have a baptism to be bapt.zed with. 
Afflictions are compared both to fire and water, Ps. Ixvi. 12; lxix. 1, 2 ; Christ’s 
sufferings were both; he calls them a baptism, Mat. xx. 22; for he was watered 
or sprinkled with them, as Israel was baptized in the cloud; and dipped into 
them, as Israel was baptized in the sea, 1 Cor. x. 2. He must be sprinkled with 
his own blood, and with the blood of his enemies, /sa. Ixiii. 3. See here, }. 
Christ’s ha pe of his sufferings; he knew what he was to undergo, and 
the necessity of undergoing it: “I am to be baptized with a baptism ;” he calls 
his sufferings by a name that mitigates them, it is a baptism, not a deluge; [ 
must be dipped in them, not drowned in them; and by a name that sanctifies 
them, for baptismis a sacred rite. Christ in his sufferings devoted himself to his 
Father’s honour, and consecrated himself a Priest for evermore, Heb. vii. 27,28. 
2. Christ’s forwardness to his sufferings: “‘ How am I straitened till it be ac- 
complished ?” He doth long for the time when he should suffer and die, having 
an eye to the glorious issue of his sufferings; itis an allusion to a woman in 
travail, that is pained to be delivered, and welcomes her pains, because the 
hasten the birth of her child, and wishes them sharp and strong, that the wor 
may be cut short. Christ's sufferings were the travail of his soul, which 
he cheerfully underwent, in hope that he should by them see his seed, 
ae liii. 10,11, So much was his heart upon the redemption and salvation 
of man. 

Secondly. He tells those about him that they also must bear with hardships 
and difficulties, ver. 51: “ Suppose ye that I came to give peace on earth ?” that 
is, to give you a peaceable possession of the earth, and outward prosperity on 
the earth? It is intimated that they were ready to entertain such a thought 
as this; nay, that they went upon this supposition, that the Gospel would meet 
with a universal welcome, that people would unanimously embrace it, and would 
therefore study to make the preachers of it easy and great ; that Christ, if he did 
not give them pomp and power, would at least give them peace; and herein 
they were encouraged by divers passages of the Old Testament, which speak of 
the peace of the Messiah’s kingdom, which they were willing to understand of 
external peace. But, saith Christ, you will be mistaken, the event will declare 
a an ; and therefore do not flatter yourselves into a fool’s paradise. You 
will find, 

1. That the effect of the preaching of the Gospel will be division. Not but 
that the design of the Gospel and its proper tendency is to unite the children 
of men to one another, to knit them together in holy love; and if all would 
receive it, this would be the effect of it: but there being multitudes that not 
only will not receive it, but oppose it, and have their corruptions exasperated 
by it, and are enraged at those that do receive it; it proves, though not the 
cause, yet the occasion of division: “ While the strong man armed kept his 
palace,’ in the Gentile world, “his goods were at peace;” all was quiet, for all 
went one way; the sects of philosophers agreed well enough; so did the wor- 
shippers of different deities; but when the Gospel was preached, and man 
were enlightened by it, and turned from the power of Satan to God, then there 
was a disturbance, a noise and a shaking, W’ze. xxxvii.7. Some distinguished 
themselves by their embracing the Gospel, and others were angry that they did 
so. Yea, and among them that received the Gospel, there would be different 
sentiments in lesser things, which would occasion division ; and Christ permits 
it, for holy ends, 1 Cor. xi. 19; that Christians may learn and practise mutual] 
forbearance, Rom. xiv. 1, 2. 

2. That this division will reach into private families, and the preaching of 
the Gospel will give occasion for discord among the nearest relations; ver. 53 
“ The father shall be divided against the son, and the son against the father 3 
when the one turns Christian, and the other doth not; for that which deth 
turn Christian will be zealous by arguments and endearments to turn the 
other too, 1 Cor. vii. 16; as soon as ever Paul was converted, he disputed 
Acts ix. 29. And that which continues in unbelief will be provoked, and will 
hate and persecute that which by his faith and obedience witnesseth against 
and condemneth his unbelief and disobedience. A spirit of bigotry and per- 
secution will break through the strongest bonds of relation and natural 
affection: see Mat. x. 34; xxiv. 7. Even mothers and daughters fall out about 
religion; and those that believe not, are so violent and outrageous that they 
are ready to deliver up into the hands of the bloody perseeutors those that 
believe, though otherwise very near and dear to them. We find in the Acts 
that wherever the Gospel came, persecution was stirred up; it was “every 
where spoken against,” and there was “no small stir about that way.” There- 
fore let not the disciples of Christ promise themselves “ peace upon earth,” for 
tkey are sent forth “as sheep in the midst of wolves.” 


54 And he said also to the people, When ye sce 
a cloud rise out of the west, straightway ye say, 
There cometh a shower; and so it is. 55 And when 
ye sce the south wind blow, ye say, There will be heat; 
and it cometh to pass. 56 Ye hypocrites, ye can 
discern the face of the sky and of the earth; but 
how is it that ye do not discern this time? 57 Yea, 
and why even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right? 58 When thou goest with thine adversary 
to the magistrate, as thou art in the way, give dili- 
gence that thou mayest be delivered from him ; lest 
he hale thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee 
to the officer, and the officer cast thee into prison. 
59 I tell thee, thou shalt not depart thence, till thou 
hast paid the very last mite. 
Having given his disciples their lesson in the foregoing verses, here Christ 
Patched ad pepcien tte the pecpamiewalnag iia aaraa uF ire 


clergy ;’ and in general he would have them be as wise in the affairs of they 
souls as they are in their outward affairs. Two things he instaneeth in: 


the Holy Land, writes, “The wind is full and strong from the proper 
rain quarter, the south-west, and while it holds to that point the 
storm will continue. It will not clear until the wind shifts round 
towards the north, which it is often slow to do, and will not now till 
the air becomes colder, and Lebanon is covered deep with snow. As 
in ancient times, the west wind brings rain, and the north drives it 
away.” This fact is further illustrated by 1 Kings xviii. 44. 

xii, 55. By the “south wind” here we are probably to understand 
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First. Let them learn to discern the way of God towards them, that they may 
prepare accordingly. They were weatherwise, and, by observing the winds and 
clouds, could foresee when there would be rain, and when there would be hot 
weather, ver. 54, 55; and they did accordingly, either house their hay and corn, 
or throw it abroad, and equipped themselves for a Journey according as they 
foresaw the weather Sonia be. Even in the change of the weather God gives 
warning to us what is coming, and art has improved those notices of nature in 
weather glasses. These preparations here spoken of, were made by repeated 
observations ucon the chain of causes; from what has been we conjecture 
what will be. See the benefit of experience; by taking notice, we may come to 
give notice; whoso is wise will observe and learn. See now, 

1, The particnlars of the presages: “Ye see a cloud arising out of the 
west ;” the Hebrew would say, ‘Out of the sea; perhaps it is at first “no 
bigger than a man’s hand,” 1 Ain. xviii. 44; but you say there is a shower in 
the womb of it, and it proves so. “ When ye observe the south wind blow, 
ye say, There will be heat ;” for the hot countries of Africa lay not far south 
from Juda, and it came to pass ordinarily; yet nature has not tied itself to 
such a track but that sometimes we are out in our prognostics. 

2. The inferences from them: ver. 56, “Ye hypocrites,’ who pretend to be 
wise, but really are not so, who pretend to expect the Messiah and his kingdom, 
(for so the generality of the Jews did,) and yet are no way disposed to receive 
and entertain it,—“ how is it that ye do not discern this time?” that ye do not 
discern that, according to the indications given in the Old Testament pro- 
phecies, now is the time for the Messiah to appear, and that, according to the 
marks given of him, I am he? Why are ye not aware that you have now an 
opportunity, which you will not have long, and which you may never have 
again, of securing to yourselves an interest in the kingdom of God, and the 
prieass of that kingdom? Now is the accepted time, now or never. It is the 
folly and misery of man that he “knows not his time,” Feel. ix. 12. This was 
the ruin of the men of that generation, that they “knew not the day of their 
visitation,” Zu. xix. 44. But ‘a wise man’s heart discerns time and judgment ;” 
such was the wisdom of the men of Issachar, who “had understanding of the 
times,” 1 Chr. xii. 32. He adds, ver. 57, ‘‘ Yea, and why even of yourselves,” 
though you had not these loud alarms given you, “judge ye not what is 
right?” You are not only stupid and regardless in matters that are purely 
of Divine revelation, and take not the hints which that gives you, but you are so 
even in the dictates of the very light and law of nature. Christianity has reason 
and natural conscience on its side; and if men would allow themselves the 
liberty of judging what is right, they would soon find that all Christ’s precepts 
eoncerning all things are right; and there is nothing more equitable in itself, 
nor better becoming us, than to submit to them, and be ruled by them. 

Secondly. Let them hasten to make their peace with God in time, before it be 
too late, ver. 58,59. This we had upon another oceasion, Mat. v. 26. 

1, We reckon it our wisdom in our temporal affairs to compound with those 
with whom we cannot contend, to agree with our adversary upon the best terms 
we can, before the equity be foreclosed, and we beleft to the rigour of the law. 
“ When thon goest with thine adversary to the magistrate,” to whom the appeal 
is made, and knowest that he has an advantage against thee, and thou art in 
danger of being cast, you know it is the most prudent course to make the 
matter away between yourselves: “As thou art in the way, give diligence to be 
delivered from him,” to get a discharge, lest judgment be given, and execution | 
awarded according to law. Wise men will not let their quarrels go to an 
extremity, but accommodate them in time. 

2. Let us do thus in the affairs of our souls; we have by sin made God our 
adversary, have provoked his displeasure against us, and he has both right and 
might on his side; so that it is to no purpose to think of carrying on the con- 
troversy with him, either at bar or in battle. Christ, to whom all judgment is 
committed, is the magistrate before whom we are hastening to appear; if we 
stand atrial before him, and insist upon our own justification, the cause will cer- 
tainly go against us; the judge will deliver us to the officer, the ministers of 
his justice, and we shall be cast into the prison of hell, and the debt will be 
exacted to the utmost ; though we cannot make a full satisfaction for it, it will 
be continually demanded, “ till the last mite be paid,” which will not be to all 
eternity. Christ’s sufferings were short, yet the value of them made them fully 
satisfactory. In the sufferings of damned sinners, what is wanting in value 
must be made up in an endless duration. Now, in consideration of this, let us 
give diligence to be delivered out of the hands of God as an adversary, into his 

ands as a Father, and this as we are in the way, which has the chief stress 
laid upon it here. While weare alive weare in the way; and now is our time, 
by repentance and faith through Christ, (who is the Mediator as well as the 
Magistrate,) to get the quarrel taken up, while it may be done before it be too 
late. Thus “was God in Christ reconciling the wood to himself, beseeching 
us to be reconciled.” Let us take hold on the arm of the Lord stretched out 
in this gracious offer, that we may make peace, and we shall make peace, 
Zsa. xxvii. 4, 5, for we cannot walk together till we be agreed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In this chapter we have, I. The good improvement Christ made of a piece of news that 
was brought him concerning some Galilazans that were lately massacred by Pilate, as 
they were sacrificing in the temple at Jerusalem, ver.1—5. II. The parable of the 
fruitless figtree, by which we are warned to bring forth fruits meet for that repentance 


which he had in the foregoing passage called us to, ver.6—9, III. Christ’s healing a 


A repetition of the parables of the grain of mustard seed, and the leaven, ver. 18—22. 
V. His answer to the question concerning the number of the saved, ver. 23—30. VI. 
The slight he put upon Herod’s malice and menaces, and the doom of Jerusalem 
read, ver. 31—35. 


HERE were present at 
that season some that told 
him of the Galilaeans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices. 2 
And Jesus answering said 
unto them, Suppose ye that 
these Galileans were sin- 
ners aboveall the Galileans, 
because they suffered such 


' 
poor infirm woman on the sabbath day, and justifying himself in it, ver. 11—17. IV. 
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things? 3 I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish. 4 Or those eighteen, 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, 
think ye that they were sinners above all men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem? 5 I tell you, Nay: but, except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 


Here is, First. Tidings brought to Christ of the death of some Galileans lately 5 
“whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices,” ver.1. Let us consider, 

1. What this tragical story was: it is briefly related here, and is not met 
with in any of the historians of those times. Josephus indeed mentions Pilate’s 
killing of some Samaritans, who, under the conduct of a factious leader, were 
going in a tumultuous manner to mount Gerizim, where the Samaritans’ temple 
was; but we can by no means allow that story to be the same with this. Some 
think these Galilaans were of the faction of Judas Gaulonita, who is called 
Judas of Galilee, Acts v. 37, who disowned Cesar’s authority, and refused to 

ay tribute to him; or perhaps these, being Galilzeans, were only suspected by 
Pilate to be of that faction, and barbarously murdered, because those who 
were in with that pretender were out of his reach. The Galilwans, being 
Herod’s subjects, it is probable this outrage committed upon them by Pilate 
oceasioned the quarrel that was between Herod and Pilate, which we read 
of ch. xxiii. 15. We are not told what number they were; perhaps but a few, 
whom Pilate had some particular pique against; and therefore the story is over- 
looked by Josephus. But the circumstance remarked is, that he mingled their 
blood with their sacrifices in the court of the temple, Though perhaps they had 
reason to fear Pilate’s malice, yet they would not, under pretence of that fear, 
keep away from Jerusalem, whither the law obliged them to go up with their 
sacrifices. Dr. Lightfoot thinks it probable that they were themselves silting 
their sacrifices, which was allowed ; for the priest's work, they said, began with 
the sprinkling of the blood; and Pilate’s officers came upon them by surprise, 
| just at that time, when they were off their guard, (for otherwise the Galilzans 
were mettled men, and generally well armed,) and mingled the blood of the 
sacrificers with the blood of the sacrifices, as if it had been equally acceptable 
to God. Neither the holiness of the place nor of the work would bea protection 
to them from the fury of an unjust judge, that neither feared God nor regarded 
man. ‘healtar that used to beasanctuary, and place of shelter, is now become 
a snare and atrap, a place of danger, of Maachier: 

2. Why it was related at this season to our Lord Jesus. 1st. Perhaps merely 
| as a matter of news, which they supposed he had not heard before; and as a 
thing which they lamented, and believed he would do so too; for the Galilzeans 
were their countrymen. Note, Sad providences ought to be observed by us, 
and the knowledge of them communicated to others, that they and we may be 
suitably affected with them, and make a good use of them. 2nd. Perhaps it was 
intended as a confirmation of what Christ had said, in the close of the foregoing 
chapter, concerning the necessity of making our peace with God in time, before 
we be delivered to the officer-—that is, to death—and so cast into prison, and then 
it will be too late to make agreements. Now, say they, Master, here is a fresh 
instance of some that were very suddenly delivered to the othcer, that were taken 
away by death when they little expected it; and therefore we have all need to 
be ready. Note, It will ha of good use to us, both to explain the Word of God, 
and to enforce it upon ourselves by observing the providences of God. 3rd. 
Perhaps they would stir him up, being himself of Galilee, and a prophat, and 
one that had a great interest in that country, to find out a way to revenge the 
death of these Galilzans upon Pilate. If they had any thought of this kind 
they were quite out, for Christ was now going up to Jerusalem to be delivered 
into the hands of Pilate, and to have his blood, not ey Te with his sacrifice, 
but itself made a sacrifice. 4th. Perhaps this was told Christ to deter him 
from going up to Jerusalem to ie ai ver. 22, lest he should serve him as he 
had served these Galilzans, and shou d suggest against him, as probably he had 
insinuated against those Galileans in vindication of his cruelty, that they came 
to sacrifice as Absalom did, with a seditious design, under colour of sacrificing 
to raise rebellion. Now lest Pilate, when his hand was in, should proceed 
farther, they think it advisable that Christ should for the present keep out of 
the way. 5th. Christ’s answer intimates that they told him this with a spiteful 
inuendo, that though Pilate was unjust in killing them, yet that without doubt 
they were secretly ill men, else God would not have permitted Pilate thus 
barber ously to cut them off. It was very invidious; rather than they would 


allow them to be martyrs, though they died sacrificing, and perhaps suffered. 


for their devotion, they will, without any colour of proof, suppose them to be 
malefactors; andit may be for no other reason but because they were not of their 
yerty and denomination, differed from them, or had difference with them : this 
ate of theirs, which was capable not only of a favourable, but an honourable 
construction, shall be called a just judgment of God upon them, though they 
know not for what. 

Secondly. Christ's reply to this report ; in which, 

1, He seconded it with another story, which, like it, gave an instance of people 
being taken away by sudden death: it is not long since the tower in Siloam 
fell, and there were eighteen persons killed and buried in the ruins of it. Dr. 
Lightfoot’s conjecture is, that this tower adjoined to the pool of Siloam, which 
was the same with the Rpt of Bethsaida, and that it belonged to those porches 
which were by the pool, in which the impotent folk lay that waited for the 
stirring of the water, Jno. v.3; and they who were killed were some of them, 
or some of those who in this pool used to purify themselves for the temple 
service, for it was near the temple. Whoever they were, it was a sad storys 
yet such melancholy accidents we often hear of: for “as the birds are caught 
in a snare, so are the sons of men snared in an evil time, when it falls suddenly 
upon them,” Keel. ix. 12. Towers, that were built for safety, often prove 
men’s destruction. 

2. He cautioned his hearers not to make an ill use of these and such like 
events, nor from thence to censure great sufferers, as if they were therefore to 
be accounted great sinners: “Suppose ye that these Galileans,” who were 
slain as they were sacrificing, “ were sinners above all the Galilzans, because 
they suffered such things? { tell you, Nay,” ver. 2,3. Perhaps they that told 
him the story of the Galilaans were Jews, and were glad of any vie that fur- 
nished them with matter of reflection upon the Galilwans; and therefore Christ 
retorted upon them the story of the men of Jerusalem that came to an untimely 
end; for with what measure of that kind we mete, it shall be measured to us 

|again. Now suppose ye that those eighteen who met with their death from the 
| tower of Siloam, while perhaps they were expecting their cure from the pool 
| of Siloam, that they were debtors to Divine justice “ above all men that dwelt 
at Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay.” Whether it make for us or against us, we must 
abide by this rule, that we cannot judge of men’s sins by their sufferings in this 
world; for many are thrown into the furnace as gold, to be puritied, not as 


the well-known sirocco. The name was originally applied to the 
sultry south-east winds, then to all hot and sultry winds blowing 
from any quarter between the south-east and the south west. This 
tirocco is sometimes very violent. Thus Lynch says, on one occasion, | 
« The sirocco blew fiercely until midnight, during which time we lay | 
upon the ground with our heads wrapped up, to screen them from the 
blistering wind,” 

xii 59. In the corresponding place, Matt. v. 26, the word 
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“farthing” occurs for “mite” here. The mite was a very small 
brass or copper coin. . 

xiii. 1. This is understood to mean that while certain Galileans had 
been offering sacrifice, Pilate had caused them to be slain. There 1s 
no extant account of the details of this event, but there is everything 
in the circumstances of the time to justify our belief in it. The 
Galileans were given to seditious outbreaks, and the Romans were 
not slow to punish them in the most summary and sanguinary way. 
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dross and chaff to be consumed. We must therefore not be harsh in our cen- 
sures of those that are afflicted more than their neighbours, as Job’s friends 
were in their censures of him, lest we add sorrow to the sorrowful; nay, lest 
we conaemn the generation of the righteous, Ps. |xxiii. 14. If we will be 
judging we have enough to do to judge ourselves; nor indeed can we “ know 
ove or hatred by all that is before us,” because “all things come alike to all,” 
Feel. ix. 1,2. And we might as justly conclude that the oppressors, and Pilate 
among the rest, on whose side there is power and success, are the greatest 
saints, as that the oppressed, and those Galilawans among the rest, that are all 
in tears,—and they have no comforter, no, not the priests and Levites that 
attended the altar,—are the greatest sinners. Let us, in our censures of others, 
do as we Would be done by; for as we do, we shall be done by: “ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged,” Mat. vii. 1. 

3. On these stories he founded a call to repentance, adding to each of them 
this awakening word, “ heer e repent, ye shall all likewise perish,” ver. 3, 4. 
Ist. This intimates that we all deserve to perish as much as they did; and had 
we been dealt with according to our sins, according to the iniquity of our holy 
things, our blood had been long ere this mingled with our sacrifices, by the 
pane of God. It must moderate our censures, not only that we are sinners, 

ut that we are as great sinners as they, have as much sin to repent of, as they 
had to suffer for. 2nd. That therefore we are all concerned to repent, to be 
sorry for what we have done amiss, and to do so no more. The judgments of 
God upon others are loud calls to us to repent. See how Christ improved 
every thing for the pressing of that great duty, which he came not only to gain 
room for, and give hopes to, but to enjoin upon us, and that is, to repent. 
3rd. That repentance is the way to escape perishing, and it is a sure way; so 
iniquity shall not be your ruin; but upon no other terms. 4th. That if we 
repent not, we shall certainly perish, as others have done before us. Some lay 
an emphasis upon the word “likewise,” and apply it to the destruction that was 
coming upon the people of the Jews, and particularly upon Jerusalem, who 
were destroyed by the Romans at the time of their passover; and so, like the 
Galilwans, they had their blood “ mingled with their sacrifices ;” and many of 
them, both in Jerusalem and in other places, were destroyed by the fall of walls 
and buildings, which were battered down about their ears, as those that died 
by the fall of the tower of Siloam. But certainly it looks farther; except we 
repent we shall perish eternally, as they perished out of this world. The same 
Jesus that bade us “repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” bade us 
repent, for otherwise we shall perish; so that he hath set before us life and 
death, good and evil, and put us to our choice. 5th. The perishing of those in 
their impenitency will be in a particular manner aggravated who have been 
most harsh and severe in judging others. 


6 He spake also this parable; A certain man had 
a fig tree planted in his vineyard; and he came and 
sought fruit thereon, and found none. 7 Then said 
he unto the dresser of his vineyard, Behold, these 


three years I come seeking fruit on this fig tree, and! 


find none: cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground? 8 And he answering said unto him, Lord, 
et it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it, and 
dung it: 9 And if it bear fruit, well: and if not, 
then after that thou shalt cut it down. 
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This parable is intended to enforce that word of warning, immediately going 
before, “‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish;” except you be re- 
formed, you will be ruined; as the barren tree, except it bring forth fruit, it 
will be cut down. 

L. This parable primarily refers to the nation and people of the Jews. God 
chose them for his own, made them a peuple near to him, gave them advan- 
tages for knowing and. serving him abere any other people, and expected 
answerable returns of duty and obedience from them; which, turning to his 
praise and honour, he would have accounted fruit. But they disappointed his 
expectations; they did not do their duty, they were a reproach instead of being 
a credit to their profession. Uyon this he justly determined to abandon them, 
and cut them off; to deprive them of their privileges, to uncburch and unpeople 
them; but br aa Christ’s, as of old upon Moses, intercession, he graciously 
save them farther time, and farther mercy; tried them as it were another 
year, by sending his apostles among them to call them to repentance, and in 
Christ’s name to offer them pardon upon repentance; and some of them were 
wrought bs tors to repent, aia bring forth fruit, and with them all was well; but 
the body of the nation continued impenitent and unfruitful, and ruin without 
remedy came upon them; about forty years after they were cut down and cast 


| 
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xiii. 4. This occurrence is also not mentioned elsewhere. Siloam | 


was a pool outside Jerusalem, in the valley of Cedron. The modern 
fountain of Siloam is beneath the south-east angle of the city wall, 
and the water issues from the rock and flows into a basin. 

xiii. 6. Fruit trees were not considered barren until they had stood 
for afew years. It was considered wrong to cut them down until 
after a certain time. Lightfoot quotes a rabbi who says his son 
would not have died if he had not cut down a fig-tree before its time. 


| dig about it, and dung it.” 
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into the fire, as John Baptist had told them, Mat. iii. 10; which saying of his 
this parable enlargeth upon. 

II, Yet it has, without doubt, a farther reference, and is designed for the 

awakening of all that enjoy the means of grace, and the privileges of the visible 
church; to see to it, that the temper of their minds and the tenor of their 
lives be answerable to their professions and opportunities, for that is the fruit 
required. Now observe here, 
_ First. The advantages which this fig tree had; it was planted in a vineyard, 
in better soil, and where it had more care taken of it, and more pains taken 
with it, than other fig trees had, that commonly grew, not in vineyards (thuse 
are for vines), but by the way side, Mat. xxi. 19. This fig tree belonged to 
a certain man that owned it, and was at expense upon it. Note, The church 
of God is his vineyard, distinguished from the common, and fenced about, 
Isa. vy. 1,2. Weare fig trees planted in this vineyard by our baptism; we have 
a place and a name in the visible church, and it is our privilege and happiness 
that we have so; it is a distinguishing favour: he has not dealt so with other 
nations, 

Secondly. The owner’s expectation from it; “he came and sought fruit 
thereon,” and he had reason to expect it; he did not send, but came himself, 
noting his desire to find fruit. Christ came into this world, came to his own, 
to the Jews, seeking fruit. Note, The God of heaven requires and expects 
fruit from those that have a place in his vineyard. He has his eye upon those 
that enjoy the Gospel, to see whether they live up to it; he seeks evidences of 
their getting good by the means of grace they enjoy. Leaves will not serve— 
erying, “ Lord, Lord ;” blossoms will not serve—beginning well, and promising 
fair; there must be fruit. Our thoughts, words, and actions, must be accord- 
ing tothe Gospel light and love. 

Thirdly. The disappointment of his expectation; he ‘found none,” none at 
all, not one fig. Note, It is sad to think how many enjoy the privileges of the 
Gospel, and yet do porn at all to the honour of God, nor to answer the end 
of his intrusting them with those privileges; and it is a disappointment to him, 
and a grief to the Spirit of his grace. 1. He here complains of it to the dresser 
of the vineyard; ‘I come, seeking fruit, but am disappointed, I find none; 
looking for grapes, but behold, wild grapes.’ He is grieved with such a genera- 
tion. 2. He aggravates it with two considerations: Ist. That he had waited 
long, and yet was disappointed; as he was not high in his expectations—he only 
expected fruit, not much fruit—so he was not hasty, he came three years, year 
after year. Applying it to the Jews, he came one space of time before the cap- 
tivity, another after that, and another in the preaching of John Baptist and of 
Christ himself; or it may allude to the three years of Christ’s public ministry 
which were now expiring. ' In general, it teacheth us that the patience of God 
is stretched out to longsuffering with many that enjoy the Gospel, and do not 
bring forth the fruits of it; and this patience is wretchedl abused, which pro- 
vokes God to so much the greater severity. How many times three years has 
God come to many of us, seeking fruit, but has found none, or next none, or 
worse than none. 2nd. That this fig tree did not only not bring forth fruit, 
but it did hurt, it cumbered the ground; it took up the room of a fruitful tree, 
and was injurious to all about it. Note, ‘Those who do not do good, commonly 
do hurt, by the influence of their bad example; they grieve and discourage 
those that are good, they harden and encourage those that are bad. And the 
mischief is the greater, and the ground the more cumbered, if it be a high, 
large, spreading tree, and if it be an old tree of long standing. 

Fourthly. The doom passed upon it; “‘cut it down,” he saith, “to the dresser 
of the vineyard,” to Christ, to whom all judgment is committed,—to the mi- 
nisters, who are in his name to declare this doom. Note, No other can be 
expected concerning barren trees, but that they should be eut down. As the 
unfruitful vineyard is dismantled, and thrown open to the common, Jsa. v. 5, 6, 
so the unfruitful trees in the vineyard are cast out of it, and wither, Jno. xv. 6; 
it is cut down by the judgments of God, especially spiritual judgments, such as 
those on the Jews that believed not, Isa. vi. 9, 10; it is cut down by death, and 
cast into the fire of hell; and good reason, for “ why cumbereth it the ground?” 
What reason is there why it should have a place in the vineyard to no purpose ? 

Fifthly. The dresser’s intercession for it. Christ is the great intercessor, he 
ever lives interceding: ministers are intercessors; they that dress the vineyard 
should intercede for it: those we preach to, we should pray for, for we must 
give ourselves to the word of God and to prayer. Now observe, 

1. What it is he prays for, and that is a reprieve; “‘ Lord, let it alone this year 
also.” He doth not pray, ‘ Lord, let it never be cut down;’ but, ‘ Lord, not now; 
do not remove the dresser; do uot withhold the dews; do not pluck up the tree. 
Note, Ist. It is desirable to have a barren tree reprieved: those that have not 
yet grace to repent, yet it is a mercy to them to have space to repent, as it was 
to the old world to have one hundred and twenty years allowed them to make 
their peace with God. 2nd. We owe it to Christ, the great intercessor, that 
barren trees are not cut down presently: had it not been for his interposal, the 
whole world had been cut down upon the sin of Adam; but he said, “ Lord, let 
it alone ;” and it is he that upholds all things. 3rd. We are encouraged to pray 
to God for the merciful reprieve of barren fig trees: Lord, let them alone, 
continue them yet a while in their probation; bear with them a little longer, 
and wait to be gracious. Thus must we stand in the gap to turn away wrath. 
4th. Reprieves of mercy are but for a time: “let it alone this year also;”a 
short time, but a sufficient time to make trial. When God has borne long, we 
may hope he will bear yet a little longer; but we cannot expect he should bear 
always. 5th. Reprieves may be obtained by the prayers of others for us, but 
not pardons; there must be our own faith, and repentance, and prayers, else 
no pardon. 

2. How he promiseth to pepeeye this reprieve, if it be obtained; “till I shall 
ote, Ist. In general, our prayers must always be 
seconded with our endeavours. The dresser seems to say, ‘Lord, it may be L 
have been wanting in that which is my part; but let it alone this year, and L 
will do more than Thave done towards its fruitfulness.’ Thus in all our prayers 
we must request God’s grace with a humble resolution to do our duty; else we 
mock God, and shew that we do not rightly value the mercies we pray for. 
2nd. In particular, when we pray to God for grace for ourselves or others, we 
must follow our prayers with diligence in the use of the means of grace. The 
dresser of the vineyard engageth to do his part, and therein teacheth ministers 
to do theirs; he will dig Bhout the tree, and will dungit. Untruitful Christians 
must be awakened by the terrors of the law, which break up thefailow ground: 
and then encouraged by the promises of the Gospel, which are warming and 
fattening, as manure to the tree; both methods must be tried; the one prepares 
for the other, and all little enough. ; 

3. Upon what foot he leaves the matter: Let us try it, and try what we can 
do with it one year more, “and if it bear fruit, well,” ver. 19: it is possible, nay, 
there is hope, that yet it may be fruitful; andin that hope the owner will have 
patience with it, and the dresser will take pains with it, and if it should have 
the desired success, both will be pleased that it was not cut down. The word 
well” is not in the original, but the expression is aorupt, “if it bear fruit;” 
supply it how you please, so as to express how wonderful well pleased both 
the owner and dresser will be, if it bear fruit; there will be cause of rejoicing ; 
we have what we would have; but it cannot be better expressed than as ¥@ 


xiii. & The Gemara, as quoted by Dr. Kitto, says, “They lay 
dung in their gardens to moisten the earth. They dig about the 
roots of their trees, they pluck up the suckers, they take off the 
leaves, they sprinkle ashes, and they make a smoke under their trees 
to destroy the worms,” 

xiii, 11. Interpreters generally have understood Ly the phrase “a 
spirit of infirmity”? some kind of demoniacal possessicn. “ As the 
evangelists have given the appellation of a ‘dumb and deaf spirit’ 
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do, “ well.” Note, Unfruitful professors of religion, if after long unfruitfulness 
they will repent and amend, and bring forth fruit, all shall be well: God will 
be pleased, for he will _e praised; ministers’ hands will be strengthened, and 
such penitents will be tneir joy now, and their crown shortly; nay, there will 
be joy in heaven for it; the ground will be no longer cumbered, but bettered 
the vineyard beautified, and the good trees in jt made better. And as for the 

ec itself, it is well for it; it shall not only not be cut down, but it shall receive 
slessing from God, Heb. vi. 7; it shall be purged, and shall bring forth more 
fruit, for the Father is its husbandman, Jno. xv.2; and it shall at last be trans- 
planted from the vineyard on earth to the paradise above. | 

But he adds, “if not, then after that thou shalt cut it down.” Observe 
here, Ist. That though God bear long, he will not bear always with unfruitful 
professors; his patience will have an end; and if it be abused, will give way to 
that wrath which will have no end. Barren trees will certainly be cut down 
at last, and cast into the fire. 2nd. The longer God hath waited, and the more 
cost he has been at upon them, the greater will their destruction be. To be 
ent down after that, after all these expectations from it, these debates con- 
cerning it, this concern for it, will be sad indeed, and will aggravate the con- 
demnation. 3rd. Cutting down, though it is work that shall be done, yet it is 
work that God doth not take pleasure in: for, observe here, the owner said to 
the dresser, ‘Do thou cut it down, for it cumbereth the ground.’ ‘ Nay,’ said 
the dresser, ‘if it must be done at last, “thou shalt cut it down;” let not my 
hand be upon it.’ 4th. Those that now intercede for barren trees, and take 
pains with them, if they persist in their unfruitfulness, will be even content to 
see them cut down, and will not have one more word to say for them. Their 
Lest friends will acquiesce in, nay, they will approve and applaud, the righteous 
judgment of God, in the day of the manifestation of it, Rev. xv. 3, 4. 


10 And he was teaching in one of the synagogues 
on the sabbath. 11 And, behold, there was a woman 
which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and 
was bowed together, and could in no wise lift up her- 
self. 12 And when Jesus saw her, he called her to 
him, and said unto her, Woman, thou art loosed 
from thine infirmity. 13 And he laid Ais hands on 
her: and immediately she was made straight, and 
glorified God. 14 And the ruler of the synagogue 
answered with indignation, because that Jesus had 
healed on the sabbath day, and said unto the people, 
There are six days in which men ought to work: 
in them therefore come and be healed, and not on 
the sabbath day. 15 The Lord then answered him, 
and said, Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you 
on the sabbath loose his ox or Ais ass from the stall, 
and lead him away to watering? 16 And ought not 
this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom 
Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed 
from this bond on the sabbath day? 17 And when 
he had said these things, all his adversaries were 
ashamed: and all the people rejoiced for all the 
glorious things that were done by him. 


Here is, I. The miraculous cure of a woman that had been long under a spirit 
of infirmity. Our Lord Jesus spent his sabbaths in the synagogues, ver. 10. 

e should make conscience of doing so, as we have opportunity; and not 
think we can spend the sabbath as well at home in reading a good book, for 
religious assemblies are a Divine institution, which we must bear our testimony 
to, though but of two or three. And when he was in the synagogues on the 
sabbath day, he was teaching there, jv didacxwr: it notes a continued act; he 
still taught the people knowledge. e was in his element when he was teach- 
ing. Now to confirm the doctrine he preached, and recommend it as faithful 
and well worthy of all acceptation, he wrought a miracle, a miracle of 
mercy. 

First. The object of charity that presented itself was a woman in the syna- 
gogue, that “had a spirit of an fir ity Big nieen years,” ver. 11; that is, she had 
an infirmity, which an evil spirit by Divine permission had brought upon her, 
which was such as that she “was bowed together” by strong convulsions, 
“and could in no wise lift up herself ;” and having been so seed thus, the dis- 
ease was incurable; she could not stand erect, which is reckoned man’s honour 
above the beasts. Observe, Though she was under this infirmity, by which she 
was much deformed, and made to look mean, and not only so, but, as is sup- 
posed, motion was very painful to her, yet she went to the synagogue on the 
sabbath day. Note, Aven bodily infirmities, unless they be very grievous 
indeed, should not keep us from public worship on sabbath days; for God can 
help us beyond our expectation. , 

Secondly. The offer of this cure, to one that sought it not, speaks the pre- 
venting mercy and grace of Christ; ver. 12, “‘ when Jesus saw her, he called 
her to him.” It doth not appear that she made any application to him, or had 
any expectation from him, but before she called he answered. She came to him 
to be taught, and to get good to her soul, and then Christ gave this relief to 
her bodily infirmity. Note, Those whose first and chief gare is for their souls 
do best befriend the true interests of their bodies likewise, for other things 
shall be added to them. Christ in his Gospel calls and invites those to come 
to him for healing that labour under spiritual infirmities; and if he call us, he 
will undoubtedly help us when we come to him. 

Thirdly. The cure, effectually and immediately wrought, speaks his almighty 

ower: © He laid his hands on her,” and said, “‘ Woman, thou art loosed from 

hine infirmity.” ‘Though thou hast been long labouring under it, thou art 
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at length released from it. Let not those despair whose disease is inveterate, 
who have been long in affliction, God can at length relieve them; therefore 
though he tarry, wait for him. Though it was “a spirit of infirmity,” an evil 
spirit, that she was under the power of, Christ has a power superior to thag 
of Satan, is stronger than he. Though “she could in no wise lift up herself; 

Christ could lift her up, and enable her to lift up herself; she that had been 
crooked was immediately made straight; and the Scripture was fulfilled, 
Ps. cxlvi. 8, “the Lord raiseth them that are bowed down.” 

And this cure represents the work of Christ’s grace upon the souls of people. 
1. In the conversion of sinners. Unsanctified hearts are under this spirit of 
infirmity ; they are distorted, the faculties of the sonl are quite ont of place 
and order: they are bowed down towards things below; O curva, in. terram 
anime,— Base souls, that bend toward the earth;’ they can in no wise lift up 
themselves to God and heaven; the bent of the soul in its natural state is quite 
the contrary way: such crooked souls seek not to Christ, but he ealls them 
to him; lays the hand of his power and grace upon them; speaks a healin 
word to them, by which he looseth them from their infirmity; makes the sou 
straight, reduceth it to order, raiseth_it above worldly regards, and directs 
its affections and aims heavenwards. Though man cannot make that straight 
which God has made crooked, Fccl. vii. 13, yet the grace of God can make that 
straight which the sin of man has made crooked. 2. In the consolation of good 
people. Many of the children of God are long under a spirit of infirmity, 
a spirit of bondage; through prevailing grief and fear, their souls are cast down 
and disquieted within them; they are troubled, they are bowed down greatly, 
they go mourning all the day long, Ps. xxxviii. 6. But Christ, by his spirit 
of adoption, looseth them from this infirmity in due time, and raiseth them up. 

Fourthly. The present effect of this cure upon the soul of the patient, as well 
as upon her body; she “ glorified God ;” gave him the praise of the cure, to whom 
all praise is due. When crooked souls are made straight, they will shew it by 
their glorifying God. 

Il. The offence that was taken at this, by “the ruler of the synagogue,” as if 
our Lord Jesus had committed some heinous crime in healing this poor woman. 
He had indignation at it, because it was on the sabbath day, ver. 14. One 
would think the miracle should have convinced him, and that the circumstance 
of its being done on the sabbath day could not have served to evade the con- 
viction; but what light can shine so clear, so strong, which a spirit of bigotr 
and enmity to Christ and his Gospel will not serve to shut men’s eyes against 
Never was such honour done to the synagogue he was ruler of, as Christ had 
now done it; and yet he had indignation at it. He had not indeed the impu- 
dence to quarrel with Christ ; but he said to the people, reflecting upon Christ 
in what he said, “ There are six days in which men ought to work, in them 
therefore come and be healed, and not on the sabbath day.” See here how 
light he made of the miracles Christ wrought, as if they were things of course, 
and no more but what quacks and mountebanks did every day: ‘You May come 
and be healed any day of the week.’ Christ’s cures were become in his eyes 
cheap and common things. See also how he stretcheth the law beyond its 
intention, or any just construction that could be put upon it, in making either 
healing or being healed with a touch of the hand, or a word’s speaking, to be 
that work which is forbidden on the sabbath day. This was evidently the 
work of God; and when God tied us out from working that day, did he tia 
himself out? The same word in Hebrew signifies both godly and merciful, 
(chesed)—to intimate that works of mercy and charity are in a manner works 
of piety, 1 Tim. v. 4, and are therefore very eee on sabbath days. 

Ill. Christ's justification of himself in what he had done, ver. 15: “The Lord 
then answered him,” as he had answered others, who in like manner cavilled 
at him: “Thou hypocrite.” Christ, who knows men’s hearts, may call those 
hypocrites whom it would be presumption for us to call so, who must judge 
charitably, and can judge but according to the outward sppestsnes hrist 
knew he had a real enmity to him and to his Gospel, and he did but cloak that 
with a pretended zeal for the sabbath day; and that when he bade the people 
come on the six days and be healed, he really would not have them be healed 
any day. Christ could have told him this; but he vouchsafes to reason the case 
with him. And, < 

First. He appeals to the common practice among the Jews, which was never 
disallowed, that of watering their cattle on the sabbath day; those cattle that 
are kept up in the stable are Sonesnety. loosed from the stall on the sabbath 
day, and led away to watering ; it would be a barbarous thing not to do it, for 
“a merciful man regardeth the life of his beast,” his own beast that serves him. 
Letting the cattle rest on sabbath day, as the law directed, would be worse 
than working them, if they must be made to fast on that day, as the Ninevites’ 
ee on thee fast day, that were not permitted to feed or drink water, 

onah iii. 7. 

Secondly. He applies this to the present case, ver. 10. ‘Must an ox or an ass 
have compassion shewed them on the sabbath day, and have so much time and 
pains bestowed upon them every sabbath, to be loosed from the stall, led away, 
perhaps a great way, to the water, and then back again, and shall not this 
woman, only with a touch of the hand and a word’s speaking, be loosed from 
a much greater grievance than that which the cattle mnderge when they are 
kept without water? For consider, 1. She is a daughter o Abraham, whom 
you all pride yourselves in a relation to; she is your sister; and shall she be 
denied a favour that you grant to an ox or an ass, dispensing a little with the 
supposed strictness of the sabbath day? Sheis a daughter of Abraham, and 
therefore is entitled to the Messiah’s blessings, to the bread which belongs 
to the children. 2. She is one whom Satan has bound ; he had a hand in the 
affliction ; and therefore it was not only an act of charity to the poor woman, 
but of piety to God, to break the power of the devil, and baffle him. 3. She has 
been in this deplorable condition, lo, these eighteen years; and therefore, now 
there is an opportunity of delivering her it ought not to be deferred a day 
longer, as you would have it; for any of you would have thought eighteen 
years’ affliction full long enough.’ 

V. The different effect that this had upon those that heard him. He had 
sufficiently made it out, not only that it was lawful, but that it was highiy fit 
and proper, to heal this poor woman on the sabbath day, and thus publicly 
ch the synagogue, that they might all be witnesses of the miracle. And now 
observe, 

First. What a confusion this was to the malice of his persecutors ; “‘ when 
he had said these things, all his adversaries were ashamed,” ver. 17; they were 
put to silence, and were vexed that they were so, that they had not a word 
to say for themselves; it was not a shame that worked repentance, but indig- 
nation rather. Note, Sooner or later, all the adversaries of Christ and his 
doctrine and.miracles will be made ashamed. . 2 : 

Secondly. What a confirmation this was to the faith of his friends; “all the 
people,” who had a better sense of things, and judged more impartially than 
their rulers, “rejoiced for all the glorious things that were done by him.” The 
shame of his foes was the joy of his followers ; the increase of his interest wag 
what the one fretted at, and the other triumphed in. The things Christ did 
were glorious things; they were all so; and, though now clouded, perhaps will 
appear so; and we ought to rejoice in them. Every thing that is the honour 
of Christ is the comfort of Christians. 


to the demon which made the possessed, in which he was, both deaf 
and dumb (Mark ix. 25), St. Luke in the same manner here ¢alls the 
evil spirit which possessed this woman ‘a spirit of infirmity,’ to 
show that the malady of this woman was caused by the devil (ver. 
16).” Calvin says her body was bowed down by contraction of the 
nerves. 
cause of physical evil, but in which there was no actual possession. _ 

xiii. 14, “The ruler of the synagogue”’ was its principal officer. 
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Some think it was a case in which Satanic influence was the | 


Dr. Barrow says, “ The ancient, like the modern synagogue, had a 
regular organisation. First of all, there was the college of elders, 
who constituted the local council, and managed the affairs of the 
synagogue, in subordination to the Sanhedrim, or grand council of the 
nation. There were the rulers of the synagogue, called also pastors 
and rulers, terms that naturally passed over to the Christian congre- 
gations. ‘Their presiding officer was called, by way of eminence, the 
ruler of the synagogue.” 
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18 Then said he, Unto what is the kingdom of 
God like? and whereunto shall I resemble it? 19 
It is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, 
and cast into his garden; and it grew, and waxed 
a great tree; and the fowls of the air lodged in the 
branches of it. 20 And again he said, Whereunto 
shall I liken the kingdom of God? 21 It is like 
leaven, which a woman took and hid in three mea- 
sures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 22 And 
he went through the cities and villages, teaching, 
and journeying toward Jerusalem. 


Here is, First. The Gospel’s progress foretold, in two | tester, which we 
had before, Maz. xiii. 31,33. The kingdom of the Messiah is the kingdom of 
God, for it advanceth his glory: this kingdom was yet a mystery, and people were 
generally in the dark, and under mistakes about it. Now when we would de- 
cribe a thing to those that are strangers to it, we choose to do it by similitudes; 
such a person you know not, but I will tell you who he is like; so Christ under- 
takes here tu shew what the kingdom of God is like, ver. 18; and “ whereunto 
shall I liken the kingdom of God?” ver. 20; it will be quite another thing from 
what you expect, and will operate and gain its point in quite another manner, 

1. You expect it will appear great, and will arrive at its perfection all of a 
sudden; but you are mistaken; “it is like a grain of mustard seed,” a little 
thing, takes up but little room, makes but a little figure, and promiseth but 
little ; and yet, when sown in soil proper to receive it, it “ waxes a great tree,” 
ver. 19. any perhaps were prejudiced against the Gospel, and loath to come 
in to the obedience of it, because its beginning was so small; they were ready 
to say of Christ, ‘Can this man save us?” and of his Gospel, ‘Is this likely 
ever to come to any thing?’ Now Christ would remove this prejudice, by 
assuring them, that though “its beginning was small, its latter end should 
greatly increase,” so that many should come, should come upon the wing 
should fly like a cloud, to lodge in the branches of it, with more safety and 
satisfaction than in the branches of Nebuchadnezzar’s tree, Dan. ix. 21. 

2. You expect it will make its rey by external means, by subduing nations, 
and vanquishing armies; though it shall work like leaven, silently and insen- 
sibly, and without any force or violence, ver. 21; “a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump ;” so the doctrine of Christ will strangely diffuse its relish into the 
world of mankind; in this it triumphs, that the savour of the knowledge of it 
is unacecountably made manifest in every place, beyond what one could have 
expected, 2 Cor. ii. 14. But you must give it time; wait what will be the issue 
of the preaching of the Gospel to the world, and you will find it doth wonders, 
and alters the property of the souls of men. By degrees the whole will be 
leavened, even as many as are, like the meal to the leaven, prepared to receive 
the savour of it. 

Secondly. Christ’s progress towards Jerusalem recorded, ver. 22; “he went 
through the cities and villages, teaching, and journeying.” Here we find Christ 
an itinerant, but an itinerant preacher “journeying towards Jerusalem,” to the 
feast of dedication, which was in the winter, when travelling was uncomfort- 
able: yet he would be about his Father’s business; and therefore, whatever 
cities or villages he could make in his way he gave them a sermon or two; not 
only in the cities, but in the country villages. Wherever Providence brings 
us we should endeavour to be doing all the good we can. 


23 Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few 
that be saved? And he said unto them, 24 Strive 
to enter in at the strait. gate: for many, I say unto 
you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able. 
25 When once the master of the house is risen up, 
and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand 
without, and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, 
Lord, open unto us; and he shall answer and say 
unto you, I know you not whence ye are: 26 
Then shall ye begin to say, We have eaten and 
drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our 
streets. 27 But he shall say, I tell you, I know you 
not whence ye are; depart from me, all ye workers 
of iniquity. 28 There shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, 
and you yourselves thrust out. 29 And theyshallcome 
from the east, and from the west, and from the north, 
and from the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom 
of God. 30 And, behold, there are last which shall 
be first, and there are first which shall be last. 

We have here, I. A question put to our Lord Jesus ; who it was that put it, we 
are not told, whether a friend or a foe; for he gave both a great liberty of ques- 
tioning with him, and returned answers tothe thoughts and intents of the heart. 


The question was, “Are there few that be saved?” ver, 23, ei bAdyor of cwldpevor 5— 
If the saved be few,’ Master, I have heard thou shouldst say so; is it true? 
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First. Perhaps it was a captious question; that he put it to him tempting 
him, with design to ensnare him, and lessen his reputation. If he shout say 
many would be saved, the would reproach him as too loose, and making salva- 
tion too cheap; if few, ey would reproach him as precise and straitlaced, 
The Jewish doctors said that all Israel should have a place in the world te 
come, and would he dare to contradict that? Those that have sucked in a 

| corrupt notion are ready to make it the standard by which to measure all men’s 

Judgments; and in nothing do men more betray their ignorance, presumption, 
and partiality than in judging of the salvation of others, 

Secondly. Perhaps it was a curious question, a nice speculation, which he 
had lately been disputing upon with his companions, and they all agreed to 
refer it to Christ. Note, pine are more inquisitive who shall be saved, and 
who not, than what they shall do to be saved. It is commonly asked, May 
such and such be saved? But itis well we may be saved without knowing that. 

Thirdly. cise wen it was an admiring question. He had taken notice how 
strict the law of Christ was, and how bad the world was; and comparing these 
together, cries out, ‘How few are there that will be saved?’ Note, We have 
reason to wonder that, of the many to whom the Word of salvation is sent, 
there are so few to whom it is indeed a saving Word. 

Fourthly. Perhaps it was an inquiring question. ‘If there be few that be 
saved, what then? what influence should this have upon me?’ Note, It con- 
cerns us all, seriously to improve the great truth of the fewness of those that 
are saved. 

II. Christ’s answer to this question, which directs us what use to make of this 
truth. Our Saviour did not give a direct answer to his inguiry, for he came 
to guide men’s consciences, not to gratify their curiosity. Ask not how many 
shall be saved; but, be they more or fewer, shall I be one of them? Not, what 
shall become of such and such? and “ what shall this man do?” but, what shall 
I do? and, what will become of me? Now in Christ’s answer observe, 

First. A quickening exhortation and direction: “Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate.” This is directed not to him only that asked the question, but to 
all, to us ; it is in the plural number, strive ye. Note, 1. All that will be saved 
must enter in at the strait gate, must undergo achange of the whole man, 
such as amounts to no less than being born again; and must submit to a strict 
discipline. 2. Those that would enter in at the strait gate must strive to enter. 
It is a hard matter to get to heaven, and a point that will not be gained without 
a great deal of care and pains, of difficulty and diligence. We must strive with 
God in prayer, wrestle as Jacob, strive against sin and Satan; we must strive 
in every duty of religion, strive with our own hearts, dywvifecbe,—be ‘in agony ;° 
strive, as those that run for a prize; excite and exert yourselves to the utmost. 

Secondly. Divers awakening considerations to enforce this exhortation. 
O that we may be all awakened and quickened by them! They are such 
considerations as will serve to answer the question, “ Are there few that shall 
be saved?” 

1. Think how many take some pains for salvation, and yet perish because the 
do not take enough; and you will say that there are fow that will be save 
and that it highly concerns us to strive; “many will seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able;” they seek, but they do not strive. Note, The reason why many 
come short of grace and glory is, because they rest in a lazy seeking of that 
which will not be attained without a laborious striving; they have a good mind 
of happiness, and a good opinion of holiness, and take some good steps towards 
both; but their convictions are weak, they do not consider what they know and 
believe; and consequently their desires are cold, and their endeavours feeble, 
and there is no strength or steadiness in their resolutions; and thus they come 
short, and lose the prize, because they do not press forward. Christ avers 
this upon his own word, “I say unto you;” and we may take it upon his word, 
for he knows both the counsels of God, and the hearts of the children of men. 

2. Think of the distinguishing day that is coming, and the decisions of that 
day, and you will say there are few that shall be saved, and that we are con- 
cerned to strive. The Master of the house will rise up, and shut to the door, 
ver. 25 ; Christ is the Master of the house, that will take cognizance of all that 
frequent his house, and are retainers to it; will examine comers and goers, 
and those that pass and repass. Now he seems as if he left things at large; but 
the day is coming when he will rise up and shut to the door. hat door? Ist. 
A door of distinction. Now within the temple of the church there are carnal 
professors, who worship in the outer court, and spiritual professors, who 
worship within the veil; between these the door is now open, and they meet 
promiscuously in the same external performances; but when the Master of the 
house is risen up, the door will be shut between them, that those who are in 
the outer court may be kept out, and left to be trodden under foot with the 
Gentiles, Rev. xi. 2. They that are filthy, shut the door upon them, and let 
them be filthy still; and that those who are within may be kept within; that 
are holy, may be holy still. The door is shut, to separate between the precious 
and the vile, that sinners may no longer stand in the congregation of the right- 
eous; then you shall return and discern between them. 2nd. A door of denial 
and exclusion. The door of mercy and grace hath long stood open to them, 
but they would not come in by it, would not be beholden to the favour of that 
door ; they hoped to climb up some other way, and to get to heaven by their 
own merits. And therefore, when the Master of the house is risen up, he will 
justly shut that door; let them not expect to enter by it; but let them take 
their own measures. Thus when Noah was safe in the ark, God shut the door, 
to exclude all those that depended upon shelters of their own in the approaching 


% 


flood. 
3. Think how many, that were very confident they should be saved, will be 
rejected in the day of trial; and their confidences will deceive them; and you 
will say there are few that shall be saved, and we are ail concerned to strive; 
considering, 

ist. What an assurance they had of admission, and how far their hope carried 
them, even to heaven’s gate; there they stand and knock ; knock, as if they had 
authority ; knock, as those that belong to the house, saying, “ Lord, Lord, open 
to us,” for we think we have a right to enter; take us in among the saved ones 
for we joined ourselves to them. Note, Many are ruined by an ill-grounded 
hope of heaven, which they never distrusted or called in question, and therefore 
conclude their state is good, because they never doubted it. | They call Christ 
“Lord,” as if they were his servants; nay, in token of their importunity, they 
double it, “Lord, Lord.” They are desirous now to enter in by that door 
which they had formerly made light of, would now gladly come in among those 
serious Christians whom they had secretly despised. { 

2nd. What grounds they had for this confidence. Let us see what their plea 
is, ver. 26. First. They had been Christ’s guests, had had an intimate converse 
with him, and had shared in his favours; “we have eaten and drunk in thy 
presence,” at thy table. Judas ate bread with Christ, dipped with him in the 
dish. Hypocrites, under the disguise of their external profession, receive the 
Lord’s supper, and in it partake of the children’s bread, as if they were chil- 
dren. Secondly. They had been Christ’s hearers ; had received instruction from 
him, and were well acquainted with his doctrine and law; “thou hast taught 
| in our streets;” a distinguishing favour, which few had; and sure it might be 
| taken asa pledge of distinguishing favour now; for wouldst thou teach us, 
‘and not save us? 


xiii. 15. Lightfoot, Wetstein, and others have proved that the 
Jews were allowed on the Sabbath to water their cattle. According 
to the Talmud, a beast at such a time was to bear no burden but its 
collar and a halter. Water might be drawn and put into a trough, 
but not carried away from the pool, river, or well. The healing of 
the sick was not absolutely forbidden, but guarded by frivolous 
distinctions. ‘ 

xiii. 21. Some hold that leaven here is an emblem of the evil 


influence which was to work in the Church, and cause the corruption 
of the Christian faith and practice. More commonly and correctly, 
the leaven is regarded as symbolic of the spread of the Gospel in the 
world. We cannot endorse the view of Stier, that the three measures 
of meal refer to the descendants of the three sons of Noah, and also 
to the three ancient divisions of the world. Equally untenable is the 
view that the reference is to man, as made up of body, soul, and 
spirit. The word for measures seems to refer to the Hebrew seah 
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3rd. How their confidence will fail them, and all their pleas be rejected as 
frivoious. Christ will say to them, “ I know you not whence you are,” ver. 25; 
and again, ver. 26, “I tell you, I know you not; depart from me.” He doth not 
deny but that which they pleaded was true, they had eaten and drunk in his 
presence, by the same token that they had no sooner eaten of his bread but 
vhey lift up the heel against him. He had taught in their streets, by the same 
token that they had despised his instruction, and would not submit to it. And 
therefore, First. He disowns them, ‘I know you not;” you do not belong to 
my family. “ The Lord knows them that are his;” but them that are not, he 
#oth not know ; he kas nothing to do with them: “I know you not whence you 
are.” ‘You are not of me, you are not from above, you are not branches of my 
house, of my vine.’ Secondly. He discards them: “Depart from me.” It is the 
hell of hell to depart from Christ! the principal part of the misery of the 
damned. ‘Depart from my door; here is nothing for you, no, not a drop of 
water.’ Thirdly. He gives them such a character as is the reason of this doom: 
“Ye are workers of iniquity.” This is their ruin, that under a pretence of piety 
they kept up secret haunts of sin, and did the devil’s drudgery in Christ’s livery. 

4th. How terrible their punishment will be, ver. 28; “there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth;” the utmost degree of grief and indignation ; and that 
which is the cause of it, and contributes to it, is a sight of the happiness of those 
that are saved; ve shall see “the patriarchs and prophets in the kingdom of 
God, and yourselves thrust out.” Observe here, First. That the Old Testa- 
ment saints are in the kingdom of God; those had benefit by the Messiah who 
died before his coming; for they saw his day at a distance, and it reflected 
comfort upon them. Secondly. That New Testament sinners will be thrust 
out of the kingdom of God. It intimates that they will be thrusting in, and will 
presume upon admission, but in vain; they shall be thrust out with shame, 
as having no part or lot in the matter. Thirdly. That the sight of the saints’ 

lory will be a great aggravation of sinners’ misery; they shall thus far see the 
Sida sen of God, that they shall see the prophets in it, whom they hated and 
despised; and themselves, who thought themselves sure of it, thrust out. This 
is that at which they will gnash their teeth, Ps. exii. 10. 

4. Think who are they that shall be saved notwithstanding, ver. 29, 30; 
“they shall come from the east and the west; and the last shall be first.” 

Ist. By what Christ had said, it appeared that but few should be saved of 
those that we think most likely, and that bid fairest for it: yet do not say then 
that the Gospel is preached in vain; for though Israel be not gathered, Christ 
will be glorious. There shall come many from all parts of the Gentile world, 
that shall be admitted into the kingdom of grace in this world, and of glory in 
the other. Plainly thus, when we come to heaven we shall meet a great many 
there whom we little thought to have met there, and miss a great many thence 
whom we verily expected to have found there. 

2nd. Those that “sit down in the kingdom of God” are such as had taken 
pains to get thither, for they came from far, “from the east, and from the west; 
from the north, and from the south;” had passed through different climates, 
had broke through many difficulties and discouragements; which shews that 
they who would enter into that kingdom must strive, as the queen of Sheba. 
that “came from the utmost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon.’ 
They that travel now inthe service of God and religion, shall sit down to rest 
shortly in the kingdom of God. 

3rd. Many that stood fair for heaven came short; and others, that seemed 
cast behind, and thrown quite out of the way, will win and wear this prize; 
and therefore it concerns us to strive to enter. Let us be provoked, as Paul 
desired the Jews might be, to a holy emulation by the zeal and forwardness of 
the Gentiles, Rom. xi. 14. Shall I be outstripped by my juniors? Shall I, that 
started first, and stood nearest, miss of heaven, when others, less likely, enter 
into it? If it be got by striving, why should I not strive ? 


31 The same day there came certain of the Phari- 
sees, saying unto him, Get thee out, and depart 
hence: for Herod will kill thee. 382 And he said 
unto them, Go ye, and tell that fox, Behold, I cast 
out devils, and I do cures to day and to morrow, and 
the third day I shall be perfected. 33 Nevertheless 
I must walk to day, and to morrow, and the day 
following: for it cannot be that a prophet perish 
out of Jerusalem. 34 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee; how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather her brood 
under her wings, and ye would not! 35 Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate: and verily I say 
unto you, Ye shall not see me, until the time come 
when ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 


name of the Lord. 


Here is, First, A suggestion to Christ of his danger by Herod, now he was 
in Galilee, within Herod’s jurisdiction, ver. 31; ‘certain of the Pharisees ” 
(for there were those of that sect dispersed all the nation over) they came to 
Christ, pretending friendship and a concern for his safety, and said, ‘‘ Get thee 

t” of this country, “and depart hence, for” otherwise “Herod will kill 
thee,” as he did John. Some think those Pharisees had no ground at all for 
this ; that Herod had not given out any words to this purpose; but they framed 
this lie to drive him out of Galilee, where he had a great and growing interest, 
and to drive him into Judea, where they knew there were those that really 
sought his life; but Christ’s answer being directed to Hero.1 himself, it should 
seem the Pharisees had ground for what they said, and that Herod was enraged 
against Christ, and designed him a mischief, for the honourable testimony he 
had borne to John Baptist, and to the doctrine of repentance, which John 
preached. Herod was willing to get rid of Christ out of his dominions; and 
when he durst not put him to death, he hoped to frighten him away by sending 
him this threatening message. 

Secondly. ifis defiance of Herod’s rage, and the Pharisees’ too; he fears 
neither the one nor the other; “Go ye and tell that fox” 30 ver. 22. In calling 
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| him a fox, he gives him his true character; for he was subtle as a fox, noted 

for his craft, and treachery, and baseness, and preying, as they say of a fox, 
| farthest from his own den; and though it be a black and ugly character, yet it 
| did not ill become Christ to give it him, nor was it in him a violation of that 
law, ‘Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of the people ;” for Christ was 
a prophet, and prophets always had a liberty of speech in reproving princes and 
great men: nay, Christ was more than a prophet, he was a king, he was King 
of kings, and the greatest of men were accountable to him; and therefore it 
became him to call this proud king by his own name; but it is not to be drawn 
into an example by us. Go and tell that fox, yea, and this fox too, — for so it is 
in the original—ry &dw@mexe taity,—‘that Pharisee,’ whoever he is that whispers 
this in my ear, let him know that I do not fear him, nor regard his menaces: for, 

1. I know I must die, and must die shortly; I expect it, and count upon it, 
“the third day,” that is, very shortly; my hour is at hand. Note, It will help 
us very much above the fear of death, and of them tha! have the power o 
death, to make death familiar to us; to expect it, think of st, and converse with 
it, and see it at the door. If Herod should kill me, he will not surprise me. 

2. I know that death will be not only no prejudice to me, but it will be my 
preferment; and therefore tell him I do not fear him; when J die “I shall be 

erfected;” I shall then have finished the hardest part of my undertaking ; 

shall have completed my business, teAecovua,—‘ I shall be consecrated.’ When 
Christ died, he is said to have sanctified himself: he consecrated himself to his 
priestly office with his own blood. 

3. L know that neither he nor any one else can kill me till I have done my 
work. Go, and tell him I value not his impotent rage. I will “cast out devils 
and do cures, to day and to morrow,” that is, now, and for some little space of 
| time yet to come, in spite of him and all his threats. ‘I must walk ;” I must go 
| on in my intended journey ; and it is not in his power to hinder me. I must go 
about, as I do now, preaching and healing, “to day, and to morrow, and the 
day following.” Note, It is good for us to look upon the time we have before 
us as but a little; two or three days, perhaps, may be the utmost; that we may 
thereby be quickened to do the work of the day in its day. And it is a comfort 
to us, in reference to the power and malice of our enemies, that they can hava 
no power to take us off, as long as God has any work for us to do. The wit- 
nesses were not slain till they had finished their testimony. 

4. I know that Herod can do me no harm; not only because my time is not ye* 
come, but because the place appointed for my death is Jerusalem, which is not 
within his jurisdiction ; “it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem ;” 
that is, any where else but at Jerusalem. If atrue prophet was put to death, he 
was prosecuted as a false prophet. Now none undertook to try prophets, and 
to judge concerning them, but the great Sanhedrim, which always sat at Jeru- 
salem; it was a cause which the inferior courts did not take cognizance of; and 
therefore if a prophet be put to death, it must be at Jerusalem. 

Thirdly. His lamentation for Jerusalem, and his denunciation of wrath against 
that city, ver. 34, 35. This we had, Mat. xxiii. 37—39; perhaps this was not 
said now in Galilee; but the evangelist, not designing to bring it in in its 
proper place, inserts it here, upon occasion of Christ’s mentioning his being 
put to death at Jerusalem. 

Note, 1. The wickedness of persons and places that more eminently than 
others profess religion and relation to God, is ina particular manner provoking 
and grieving to the Lord Jesus. How pathetically doth he speak of the sin 
and ruin of that holy city, ‘“‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem.” 

2. Those that enjoy great plenty of the means of grace, if they are not pro- 
fited by them, many times are prejudiced against them. They that would not 
hearken to the prophets, nor welcome those whom God sent to them, killed 
them, and stoned them. If men’s corruptions are not conquered, they are 
provoked. 

3. Jesus Christ has shewed himself willing, freely willing, to receive and 
entertain poor souls that come to him, and put themselves under his pro- 
tection: ‘‘ How often would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
gathers her brood under her wings,” with such care and such tenderness. 

4. The reason why sinners are not protected and provided for by the Lord 


often would, “and ye would not.” Christ’s willingness aggravates sinners’ 
unwillingness, and leaves their blood upon their own heads. 

5. The house that Christ leaves is left desolate. The temple, though richly 
adorned, though hugely frequented, yet is desolate, if Christ have deserted it. 
He leaves it to them; they had made an idol of it, and let them take it to them- 
selves, and make their best of it; Christ will trouble it no more. 

6. Christ justly withdraws from those that drive him from them. The 
would not be gathered by him, and therefore saith he, “ You shall not see me;" 

ou shall not hear me any more. As Moses said to Pharaoh when he forbade 

im his presence, Ha. x. 28, 29. 

7. The judgment of the great day will effectually convirce unbelievers, that 
would not now be convinced; then you will say, “ Blessed is he that cometh,” 
that is, will be glad to be among those that say so, and will not see me to be 
the Messiah till then, when it is too late. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In this chapter we have, I. The cure which our Lord Jesus wrought upon a man that 
had the dropsy, on the sabbath day, and his justifying himself therein against those 
who were cffended at his doing it on that day, ver. 1—6. II. A lesson of humility 
given to those who were ambitious of the highest rooms, ver, 7—1]. III. A lesson of 
charity to those who feasted the rich, and did not feed the poor, ver. 12—14. IV. The 
success of the Gospel offer foretold, in the parable of the guests invited to a feast, 
signifying the rejection of the Jews and all others that set their hearts upon this world, 
and the entertainment of the Gentiles and all others that come empty of self to be filled 
with Christ, ver. 15—24. V. The great law of discipleship laid down, with a caution 
to all that will be Christ's disciples, to undertake it deliberately and with considera- 
tion, and particularly to ministers, to retain their savour, ver. 25—35. 


ND it came to pass, as he 
went into the house of one 
of the chief Pharisees to eat 
bread on the sabbath day, 
that they watched him. 2 
And, behold, there was a cer- 
tain man before him which 
had the dropsy. 3 And 


Jesus answering spake unto 


which is said by Jahn to have been equal to about one English peck 
and a pint. at Pee 
xiii, 23, 24. Note here how the idle curiosity of the inquisitive is 
dealt with. ‘The questioner wants to know whether few will be saved, 
probably suppositrg such would be the case. Our Lord answers that 
many would come short of salvation. He does not say, with mudern 
scep ic ,that the maj rity would perish, or that only a minority would 
be saved, but gives an answer which goes home to the conscience. 
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Dr. Oosterzee says, “We may safely suppose that the inquirer was 
more or less surprised at the small number of the followers of 
Jesus; but he would certainly consider himself safe to inherit eternal 
life, according to the popular belief of the Jews, ‘Every [sraelite 
will have a portion in the world to come.’” The “ strait gate’ is the 
narrow gate, or, as a good various reading has it, “ the narrow door.” 

xiii. 25. “The parable is not derived from a marriage-feast to. 
which individauls come too lace, bat from a family, whose head,. 


Jesus, as the chickens are by the hen, is because they will not. : “I would,” [ 
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the lawyers and Pharisees, saying, Is it lawful to heal 
on the sabbath day? 4 And they held their peace. 
And he took him, and healed him, and let him go; 
5 And answered them, saying, Which of you shall 
have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not 
straightway pull him out on the sabbath day? 6 
And they could not answer him again to these things. 


In this assage of story we find, 

First. That “the Son of man came eating and drinking,” conversing familiarly 
with all sorts of people; not declining the society of publicans, though they 
were of ill-fame, nor of Pharisees, though they bare him ill-will; but accepting 
the friendly invitations both of the one and of the other, that, if possible, he 
might do good to both. Here “he went into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees,” a ruler it may be, and a magistrate in his country, “to eat bread on 
the sabbath day,” ver. 1. See how favourable God is to us, that he allows us 
time, even on his own day, for bodily refreshments ; and how careful we should 
be not to abuse that liberty, or turn it into licentiousness. Christ went only 
to eat bread; to take such refreshment-as was necessary, on the sabbath day. 
Our sabbath meals must, with a particular care, be guarded against all manner 
of excess. On sabbath days we must do as Moses and Jethro did, “eat bread 
before God,” Hz. xviii. 12; and, as it is said of the primitive Christians, on the 
Lord’s day must eat and drink as those that must pray again before we go to 
rest, that we may not be unfit for that. ; 

Secondly. That he “ went about doing good.” Wherever he came he sought 
4 odbc to do good, and not only improved those that fell in his way. 

ere “ was a certain man before him, which had the dropsy,” ver. 2. We do 
not find that he offered himself, or that his friends offered him, to be Christ’s 
net bes but Christ prevented him with the blessings of his goodness, and 

efore he ealled he answered him. Note, It is a happy thing to be where 
Christ is, to be present before him, though we be not presented to him. This 
man had the dropsy, it is probable in a high degree, and that he appeared much 
swelled with it; probably he was some relation of the Pharisee’s, that now 
lodged in his house, which is more likely than that he should be an invited 
~ guest at the table. 

Thirdly. That he “endured the contradiction of sinners against himself :” 
ver. 1, “they watched him.” The Pharisee that invited him, it should seem, 
did it with a design to pick some quarrel with him. If it were so, Christ knew 
it, and yet went ; for he knew himself a match for the most subtle of them, and 
how to order his steps, with an eye to his observers. ‘Those that are watched 
had need to be wary. It was, as Dr. Hammond observes, contrary to all laws 
of hospitality to seek advantage against one that you invited to be your guest; 
for such a one you have taken under your protection. These lawyers an 
Pharisees, nxe the fowler that lies in wait to ensnare the birds, “held their 
peace,” and acted very silently. When Christ asked them whether they thought 
it lawful to heal on the sabbath day, (and herein he is said to answer them, 
for it was an answer to their thoughts, and thoughts are words to Jesus 
Christ,) they would say neither yea nor no, for their design was to inform 
against him, not to be informed by him. They would not say it was lawful to 
heal, for then they would preclude themselves from imputing it to him asa 
crime; and yet the thing was so plain and self-evident that they could not for 
shame say it was not lawful. Note, Good men have often been persecuted 
for doing that which even Be ce if they would but give their con- 
sciences leave to speak out, could not but own to be lawful and good. Many a 
good work Christ did, for which they cast stones at him and his name. 

Fourthly. That Christ would not be hindered from doing good by the oppo- 
sition and contradiction of sinners; ver. 4, “he took him, and healed him, and 
let him go.” Perhaps he took him aside into another room, and healed him 
there; because he would neither jeer y himself, such was his humility, nor 
provoke his adversaries, such was his wisdom, his meekness of wisdom. ute: 

hough we must not be driven off from our duty by the malice of our enemies, 

et we should order the circumstances of it so as to make it the least offensive. 

r, he took him, that is, he laid hands on him to cure him; érAafduevoc, com- 
ce ah he embraced him ;’ took him in his arms, big and unwieldy as he was, 

or so dropsical people used to be, and reduced him to shape. The cure of a 

dropsy, as much as of any disease, one would think should be-gradual, yet 
Christ cured even that disease, perfectly cured it, ina moment. He then let 
him go, lest the Pharisees shall fall upon him for being healed, though he was 
pure’y res for what absurdities would not such men as they were be 
guilty o 

Fifthly. That our Lord Jesus did nothing but what he could justify, to the 
conviction and confusion of those that quarreled with him, ver. 5, 6. He still 
answered their thoughts, and made them hold their peace for shame, who before 
held their peace for subtlety, by an appeal to their own practice, as he had 
been used to do upon such occasions, that he might shew them how in con- 
demning him they condemned themselves. “ Which of you shall have an ass or 
an ox fallen into a pit,” by accident, “and will not pull him out on the sabbath 
day?” and that straightway, not deferring it till the sabbath be over, lest it 
perish. Observe, It is not so much out of compassion to the poor creature that 
they do it, but a convern for their own interest. It is their own ox, and their 
Own ass, that is worth money, that they will dispense with the law of the sab- 
bath for the saving of. Now this was an evidence of their hypocrisy, and that 
it was not out of any real regard to the sabbath that they found fault with 
Christ for healing on the sabbath day, that was only the pretence; but really 
they were angry at the miraculous good works which Christ wrought; the 
proof he thereby gave of his Divine mission, and the interest he thereby gained 
among the people. Many can easily dispense with that for their own interest 
which they cannot dispense with for God’s Blory and the good of their bre- 
thren. This question silenced them, “they could not answer him again to 
these things,” ver. 6. Christ will be justified when he speaks, and every mouth 
stopped before him. 


7 And he put forth a parable to those which were | 


bidden, when he marked how they chose out the 
elnef rooms; saying unto them, 8 When thou art 
bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not down in the 
highest room ; lest a more honourable man than thou 
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be bidden of him; 9 And he that bade thee and 
him come and say to thee, Give this man place ; and 
thou begin with shame to take the lowest room. 10 
But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in the 
lowest room; that when he that bade thee cometh, 
he may say unto thee, Friend, go up higher: then 
shalt thou have worship in the presence of them that 
sit at meat with thee. 11 For whosoever exalteth 
himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted. 12 Then said he also to him 
that bade him, When thou makest a dinner or a 
supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither 
thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours ; lest they also 
bid thee again, and a recompence be made thee. 
13 But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind: 14 And thou shalt 
be blessed; for they cannot recompense thee: for 
thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just. 


Our Lord Jesus here sets us an example of profitable, edifying discourse at 
our tables, when we are in company with our friends. We find him, when he 
had none but his disciples, that were his own family, with him at his table, his 
discourse with them was “ good, and to the use of edifying ;” and not only so. 
but when he was in company with strangers, nay, with enemies that watche 
him, he took occasion to reprove what he saw amiss in them, and to instruct 
them; though the wicked were before him, he did not keep silence from good, 
as David did, Ps. xxxix. 1, 2; for notwithstanding the provocation given him, 
he had not his heart hot within him, nor was his spirit stirred. We must not 
only not allow any corrupt communication at our tables, such as that of the 
hypocritical mockers at feasts, but we must not content ourselves with common, 
harmless talk, but we should take occasion, from God’s goodness to us at our 
tables, to speak well of him, and learn to spiritualize common things. The 
lips of the righteous should then feed many. Our Lord Jesus was among per- 
sons of quality; yet, as one that had not respect of persons, : 

First. He takes occasion to reprove the guests, for striving to sit uppermost, 
and from thence gives us a lesson of reek : : 

1. He observed how these lawyers and Pharisees affected the highest seats 
towards the head-end of the table, ver. 7. He had charged that sort of men 
with this in general, ch. xi.; here he brings home the charge to particular per- 
sons; for Christ will give every man his own. “He marked how they chose 
out the chief rooms ;” every man, as he came in, got as near the best seat as he 
could. Note, Even in the common actions of life Christ’s eye is upon us, and he 
marks what we do, not only in our religious assemblies, but at our tables, and 
makes remarks upon it. a. A 

2. He observed how those who were thus aspiring oftentimes exposed them- 
selves, and came off with a slur; whereas those that were modest, and seated 
themselves in the lowest seats, oftentimes gained respect by it. Ist. Those 
that, when they come in, assume the highest seats, perhaps may be degraded, 
and forced to come down, to give place to one more honourable, ver. 8, 9. 
Note, It ought to check our high thoughts of ourselves, to think how many 
there are that are more honourable than we, not only in respect of worldly 
dignities, but personal merits and accomplishments. Instead of being proud 
that so many give place to us, it should be humbling to us that there are so 
many that we must give place to. The master of the feast will marshal his 
guests, and will not see the more fee eek Me out of the seat that is his 
due, and therefore will make bold to take him lower that usurped it: “ Give 
this man place ;” and this will be a disgrace to him that would be thought more 
deserving than really he was, before all the company. Note, Pride will have 
shame, and will at last havea fall. 2nd. Those that, when they come in, con- 
tent themselves with the lowest seats, are likely to be preferred, ver. 10. Go 
and seat thyself in the lowest room, as taking it for granted that thy friend who 
invited thee has guests to come that are of better rank and quality than thou 
art; but perhaps it may not prove so, and then it will be said to thee, Friend, 
go up higher.” The master of the feast will be so just to thee as not to keep 
thee at the lower end of the table, because thou wast so modest as to seat thy- 
self there. Note, The way to rise high is to begin low, and this recommends # 
man to those about him. Thou shalt have honour and respect before those 
that sit with thee. They will see thee to be an honourable man, beyond what 
at first they thought, and honour appears the brighter for shining out of obscu- 
rity. And they will likewise see thee to be a humble man, which is the greatest 
honour of all. Our Saviour here refers to that advice of Solomon, Pr, xxv. 6,7, 
“Stand not in the place of great men, for better it is that it be said unto thee, 
Come up hither, than that thou shouldest be put lower.” And Dr. Lightfoot 
quotes a parable out of one of the rabbins, somewhat like las Three men, 
said he, ‘ were bidden to a feast; one sat highest, for, said he, lama ated 
the other next, for, said he, I am a wise man; the other lowest, for, said he, 
ama humble man. The king seated the humble man highest, and put the prince 
lowest.’ : , 

3. He applied this generally, and would have us all learn not to mind high 
things, but to content ourselves with mean things ; as for other reasons, SO for 
this, because pride and ambition are disgraceful before men, for whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased;” but humility and self-denial are really 
honourable ; “he that humbleth himself shall be exalted, "ver. i. We see it 
in other instances, that “a man’s pride will bring him low, jbut honour shall 
uphold the humble in spirit ; and before horour is humility. — 

Secondly. He takes occasion to reprove the master of the feast for inviting so 
many rich people, who had wherewithal to dine very well at home, when he 
should rather have invited the pocr er, which was all one, have sent portions 
to them for whom nothing is prepared, and who could not afford themselves a 
good meal’s meat: see Nek. viii. 10. And our Saviour here teacheth us, that 


having awaited as long as possible the return of such members of the 
household as are wandering about, now that the appointed time for 
admission is expired, inexorably refuses them entrance.” 

xiii. 31, It is apparent from this that Jesus was still within the 
territory wbich owned the jurisdiction of Herod the Tetrarch, We 
may doubt whether the Pharisees really meant that Herod wished to 
kill Christ, or whether they said so in order to persuade him to leave 
them. 


xiii. 32. That the word “fox” here applies to Herod, and refers 
to his craft and cunning, is generally admitted. Grotius and others 
show that he well deserved the epithet; and it may be added that 
fox” is employed in a similar way by several ancient writers. 1t 
has been objected that our Lord committed a breach of courtesy on 
this occasion; but we must remember that the customs of that age 
differed much from ours, that the answer was applicable, and that it 
was quite in accérdance with Oriental notions, ve 
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the using of what we have in works of charity is better, and will turn toa 
poe account, than using it in works of generosity, and in magnificent house- 
eeping. q 

1 Covet not to treat the rich, ver. 12; invite not thy friends, and brethren, 
and neighbours, that are rich. This doth not prohibit the entertaining of such, 
when there may be occasion for it, for the cultivating of friendship among rela- 
tions and neighbours; but, Ist. Do not use it; spend as little as thou canst that || 
way, that thou mayest not disable thyself to lay out a much better way, in |) 
almsgiving. Thou wilt find it very expensive and troublesome; one feast for 
the rich will make a great many meals for the poor. Solomon saith, “ He that 
giveth to the rich shall surely come to want,” Pr. xxii. 16. ‘Give,’ saith Pliny 
Epist., ‘to thy friends, but let it be to thy poor friends, not to those that need 
thee not.’ 2nd. Be not proud of it. Many make feasts only to make a show, 
as Ahasuerus did, Es¢. i.3, 4; and it is no repliotion to them, they think, if they 
have not persons of quality to dine with them, and thus rob their families to 
please their fancies. 3rd. Aim not at being paid again in your own coin. This 
is that which our Saviour blames: In making such entertainments, you com- 
monly do it in hopes you will be invited by them, and so a recompence will be 
made you; you will be gratified with such dainties and varieties as you treat 

our friends with, and this will feed your sensuality and luxury, and you will 

e no real gainer at last. 

2. Be forward to relieve the poor, ver. 13, 14; “ when thou makest a feast,” 
instead of furnishing thyself with what is rare and nice, get thy table spread 
with a competency of plain and wholesome meat, which will not be so costly, 
and invite the poor and maimed; such as have nothing to live upon, nor are 
able to work for their living. These are objects of charity; they want neces- 
saries ; furnish them, and they will recompense thee with their prayers; they 
will commend thy provisions, which the rich, it may be, will despise. They 
will go away and thank God for thee, when the rich will go away and reproach 
thee. Say not thou art a loser, because they cannot recompense thee, thou art 
so much out of pocket; no, it is so mvch set out to the best interest, on the best 
security, for “thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just.” 
There will be a resurrection of the just, a future state of the just. Thereisa 
state of happiness reserved for them in the other world; and we may be sure 
the charitable will be remembered in the resurrection of the just, for alms are 
righteousness. Works of charity perhaps may not be rewarded in this world, 
for the things of this world are not the best things, and therefore God doth 
not pay the best men in those things; but they shall in no wise lose their 
reward; they shall be recompensed in the resurrection. And it will be found 
that the longest voyages make the richest returns, and the charitable will be 
no losers, but unspeakable gainers, by having their recompence adjourned till 
the resurrection. 


15 And when one of them that sat at meat with 
him heard these things, he said unto him, Blessed 7s 
he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. 16 
Then said he unto him, A certain man made a great 
supper, and bade many: 17 And sent his servant at 
supper time to say to them that were bidden, Come ; 
for all things are now ready. 18 And they all with 
one consent began to make excuse. ‘The first said unto 
him, I have bought a piece of ground, and I must 
needs go and see it: I pray thee have me excused. 
19 And another said, | have bought five yoke of 
oxen, and I go to prove them: I pray thee have me 
excused. 20 And another said, I have married a 
wife, and therefore I cannot come. 21 So that ser- 
vant came, and. shewed his lord these things. Then 
the master of the house being angry said to his ser- 
vant, Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the 
city, and bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind. 22 And the servant 
said, Lord, it is done as thou hast commanded, and 
yet there is room. 23 And the lord said unto the 
servant, Go out into the highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in, that my house may be filled. 
24 For I say unto you, That none of those men which 
were bidden shall taste of my supper. 

Here is another discourse of our Saviour’s, in which he spiritualizeth the 


feast he was invited to; which is another way of keeping up good discourse 
in the midst of common actions. 


1. The occasion of the discourse was given by one of the guests, who, when 
Christ was giving rules about feasting, said to him, “Blessed is he that shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God,” ver. 15, which some tell us was a saying 
commonly used among the rabbins. But with what design doth this man bring 
it in here? 1. Perhaps this man, observing that Christ reproved, first the 
guests, and then the master of the house, fearing he should put the company 
out of humour, started this, to divert the discourse to something else. Or, 
2. Admiring the good rules of humility and charity which Christ had now given, 
but despairing to see them lived up to in the present degenerate state of things, 
he longs for the kingdom of God, when these and other good laws shall obtain, 
and Pmonnecch them blessed who shall have a place in that kingdom. Or, 
3. Christ having mentioned the resurrection of the just, as a recompence for 
acts of oni to the poor, he here contirms what he had said, ‘ Yea, Lord 
they that shall be recompensed in the resurrection of the just shall eat bread 


xiii. 38. The sense of the first clause is, “ Nevertheless I must 
continue my journey to-day, and to-morrow, and the day following.” 
He would not take to flight, but go on his way towards Jerusalem 
itself. The words rendered “it cannot be that,” &c., convey much 
the same idea as ‘“‘a prophet, who must needs perish, cannot do so 
away from Jerusalem.” Our Lord refers to the fact that prophets 
who had been condemned by unjust judges had perished for the most 
part at Jerusalem. 
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in ths kingdom, and that is a greater recompence than being reinvited to the 
table of the greatest man on earth.’ Or, 4. Observing Christ to be silent after 
he had given the foregoing lessons, he was willing to draw him in again to 
farther discourse, so wonderfully well pleased was he with what he said; 
and he knew nothing more likely to engage him than to mention the kingdom 
of God. Note, Those that are not of ability to carry on good discourse them- 
selves, Mee ought to put in a word now and then to countenance it, and help it 
forward. 7 

Now that which this man said was a plain and acknowledged truth, and it 
was quoted very appositely now vee were gitting at meat; for we should take 
occasion from common things to think and speak of those heavenly and spiritual 
things which in Scripture are compared to them ; for that is one end of borrow- 
ing similitudes from them. And it will be good for us, when we are receiving 
the gifts of God’s providence, to pass through them to the consideration of the 
gifts of his grace, those better things. This thought will be very seasonable 
when we are partaking of bodily refreshments, “Blessed are they that shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God.” 1st. In the kingdom of grace, in the king- 
dom of the Messiah, which was expected now shortly to be set up. Christ pro- 
mised his disciples that they should eat and drink with him in his kingdom. 
They that partake of the Lord’s supper eat bread in the kingdom of God. 
2nd. In the kingdom of glory, at the resurrection, The happiness of heaven is 
an everlasting feast; blessed are they that shall sit down at that table, whence 
they shall rise no more. . : 

IL. The parable which cur Lord Jesus put forth upon this occasion, ver. 16, &e. 
Christ joins with the good man in what he said; ‘It is very true, blessed are 
they that shall partake of the privileges of the Messiah’s kingdom. But who 
are they that shall enjoy that privilege? You Jews, that think to have the 
monopoly of it, will generally reject it, and the Gentiles will be the greatest 
sharers in it.?, This he shews by a parable, for if he had spoken it plainly the 
Pharisees would not have borne it. Now in the parable we may observe, 

First. The free grace and mercy of God shirting in the Gosrel of Christ. It 
appears, 1. In the rich provision he has made for poor souls, for their nourish- 
ment, refreshment, end entertainment, ver. 16: “ A certain rich man made a 
great supper.” There is that in Christ and the grace of the Gospel which 
will be food and a feast for the soul of man, that knows its own capacities ; 
for the soul of a sinner, that knows its own necessities and miseries. It is 
called a supper, because in those countries supper time was the chief feasting 
time, when 50 business of the day was over. The manifestation of the gospel 
grace to the world was the evening of the world’s day; and the fruition of the 
fulness of that grace in heaven is reserved for the evening of our day. 2. In 
the gracious invitation given us to come and partake of this provision. Here 
is, Ist. A general invitation given, he “bade many.” Christ invited the whole 
nation and people of the Jews to partake of the benefits of his Gospel. There 
is provision enough for as many as come; it was prophesied of as a feast for all 
people, Zsa. xxv. 6. Christ, in the Gospel, as he keeps a good house, so he keeps 
an open house. 2nd. A particular memorandum given when the supper_time 
was at hand; the servant was sent round to put them in mind of it, ‘‘ Come, 
for all things are now ready.” When the Spirit was poured out, and the 
gospel church planted, those who before were invited were more closely 
pressed to come in presently. Now all things are ready, the full discovery of 
the gospel mystery is now made, all the ordinances of the Gospe: are now 
instituted, the society of Christians is now incorporated, and, which crowns 
all, the Holy Ghost is now given. This is the call now given to us: “ All 
things are now ready,” ‘now is the accepted time;” it is now, and has not 
been long; it is now, and will not be long; it is a season of grace, that will be 
soon over; and therefore come now; do not delay; accept the invitation; 
believe yourselves welcome; “eat, O friends; drink, yea, drink abundantly, 
O beloved.” : 

Secondly. The cold entertainment which the grace of the Gospel meets with, 
The invited guests declined coming ; they did not say flat and plain they would 
not come, but “ they all with one consent began to make excuse,” ver. 18. One 
would have expected they should all with one consent have come to a good 
supper, when they were so kindly invited to it; who would have refused such 
an invitation ? Yet, on the contrary, they all found out some pretence or other 
to shift off their attendance. ‘This speaks the general neglect of the Jewish 
nation to close with Christ, and accept of the ofters of his grace, and the con- 
tempt they put upon the invitation. It speaks also the backwardness there is 
in most people to close with the gospel call. They cannot for shame avow 
their Ae ey but they desire to be excused; they all 476 suas, some supply 
#pas,—‘ all straightway ;’ they could give an answer extempore, and needed not 
to study for it; were not to seek for an excuse. Others supply ys, they 
were unanimous in it, ‘ with one voice.’ 

1. Here, two were purchasers, and were in such haste to go see their pur- 
chases, that they peald not find time to go to this supper. One had purchased 
land, he had bought a piece of ground, which was represented to him to be a 
good bargain, and he must needs go see whether it was so or no, and therefore 
‘I pray thee have me excused.” His heart was so much upon the enlarging 
of his estate, that he could neither be civil to his friend nor kind to himself. 
Note, Those that have their hearts full of the world, and fond of laying house 
to house, and field to field, have their ears deaf to the gospel invitation. But 
what a frivolous excuse was this! He might have deferred going to see his 
piece of ground till the next day, and have found it in the same place and 
plight it was now in, if he had so pleased. Here was another had purchased 
stock for his land, “I have bought five yoke of oxen” for the plough, and 1 
must just now go prove them, must go try whether they be fit for my purpose, 
and therefore excuse me for this time. ‘The former intimates that inordinate 
complacency in the world, this, that inordinate care and concern about the 
world, which keeps people from Christ and his grace; both intimate a prefer- 
ence given to the body above the soul, and to the things of time above those 
of eternity. Note, It is an ill thing, when we are called to any duty, to 
make excuses for our neglect of it. It is a sign there are convictions that 
it is a duty, but no inclination to it. These things here, that were the matter 
of the excuses, were, Ist. Little things, and of small concern. It had better 
become them to have said, ‘I am invited to eat bread in the kingdom of God, 
and therefore must be excused from going to see the ground or the oxen. 
2nd. Lawful things. Note, Things lawful in themselves, when the heart is 
too much set upon them, prove fatal hindrances in religion,—licitis perimus 
omnes. It is a hard matter so to manage our worldly affairs that they may not 
divert us from spiritual pursuits; and this ought to be our great care. 

2. Here was one that was newly married, and could not leave his wife to go 
out to eu poe no, not for once, ver. 20: “ I have married a wife, and therefore,” 
in short, ““I cannot come.” He pretends he cannot, when the truth is he will 
not. Thus many pretend inability for the duties of religion, when really they 
have an aversion to them. He has married a wife; it is true, he that was 
married was excused by the law from going to war for the first year, 
Deu. xxiv. 5; but would that excuse him from going up to the feasts of the 
Lord, which all the males were yearly to attend? Much less will it excuse 
from the gospel feast, which the other were but types of. Note, Our affection 
to our relations often proves a hindrance to us in our duty to God. Adam’s 


xiv. 7. Dr. Justin Perkins describes a Persian wedding to which 
he was once invited. The ordinary residence of the father-in-law 
was given up to the ladies, and the gentlemen were entertained at the 
brother’s house next door. The guest chamber was spacious, and 
elegantly carpeted. A row of nobles sat shoulder to shoulder round 
the room, At the head were the principal person and the chief 
guests, then came the rest on the right and left, in descending order, 
according to their station. The utmost precision is observed in 
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excuse was, ‘the woman that thou gavest me persuaded me to eat;’ this here 
was. ‘the woman persuaded me not to eat.’ He might have gone, and taken 
his wife along with him; they should both have been welcome. 

Thirdly, The account which was brought to the master of the feast of the 
affront pat upon him by his friends whom he had invited, who now shewed 
how little they valued him: ver. 21, “That servant came and shewed his lord 
these things;” told him with surprise that he was likely to sup alone, for the 

uests that were invited, though they had had timely notice a good while 

efore, that they might order their affairs accordingly, yet were now engaged 
to some other business. He made the matter neither better nor worse, but 
related it just as it was. Note, Ministers must give account of the success of 
their ministry, They must do it now at the throne of grace; if they see of the 
travail of their soul, they must go to God with their thanks; if they labour in 
vain, they must go to God with their complaints. They will do it hereafter at 
the judgment-seat of Christ; they shall be produced as witnesses against those 
who persist and perish in their unbelief, to prove that they were fairly invited ; 
and for those who accepted the call, “ Behold, I and the children thou hast 
given me.” ‘he apostle urges this as a reason why people should give ear to 
the Wcrd of God, sent them by his ministers, “‘for they watch for your souls, 
as those that must give account,” Heb. xiii. 17. 

Fourthly. The master’s just resentment of this affront: “he was angry,” 
ver. 21. Note, The ingratitude of those that slight gospel offers, and the con- 
tempt they put upon the God of heaven thereby, is a very great provocation to 
him, and justly so. Abused mercy turns into the greatest wrath. The doom 
he passed upon them was, ‘none of the men that were bidden shall taste of my 
supper.” ‘This was like the doom passed upon ungrateful Israel, when they 
despised the pleasant land, “ God sware in his wrath that they should not 
enter into his rest.” Note, Grace despised, is grace forfeited, like Esau’s 
birthright. They that will not have Christ when they may, shall not have 
him when they would. Even those that were bidden, if they slight the invita- 
tion, shall be forbidden; when the door is shut, the foolish virgins will be 
denied entrance. 

Fifthly. The care that was taken to furnish the table with guests, as well as 
meat. Go, saith he to the servants, Go first “into the streets and lanes of the 
city,” andinvite, not the merchants, that are going from the custom-house, or the 
tradesmen, that are shutting up their shops, they will desire to be excused: one 
is going to his counting-house to cast up his books, another to the tavern to 
drink a bottle with his friend; but that you may invite those that will be glad 
to come, “ bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, the halt, and the blind ;” 
pick up the common beggars. The servants object not that it will be a dis- 
paragement to the master and his house to have such guests at his table, for 
they knew his mind, and they soon gather enough such guests; ‘ Lord, it is 
done as thou hast commanded.” Many of the Jews are brought in, not of the 
scribes and Pharisees, such as Christ was now at dinner with, who thought 
themselves most likely to be guests at the Messiah’s table, but publicans and 
sinners ; these are “ the poor and the maimed.” But “yet there is room” for 
more guests, and provision enough for them all. Go, then, “into the highways 
and hedges ;” go out into the country, and pick up the vagrants, or those that 
are returning now in the evening from their work in the field, from hedging 
and ditching there, “and compel them to come in,” not by force of arms, but by 
force of arguments; be earnest with them, for in this case it would be neces- 
| to convince them that the invitation was sincere, and not a banter; they 
will be shy and modest, and will hardly believe that they shall be welcome, and 
therefore be importunate with them, and do not leave them till you have pre- 
vailed with them. This refers to the calling of the Gentiles, to whom the 
apostles were to turn when the Jews refused the offer, and with them the 
church was filled. 

ow observe here, 1. That the provision made for precious souls in the 
Gospel of Christ shall appear not to have been made in vain; for if some reject 
it, yet others will thankfully accept the offer of it. Christ comforts himself 
with this, that though Israel be not gathered, yet he shall be glorious, asa 
light to the Gentiles, Isa. xliv. 5,6. God will Have a church in the world, 
though there are those that are unchurched, for the unbelief of man shall not 
make the promise of God of none effect. 2. Those that are very poor and low 
in the world, shall be as welcome to Christ as the rich and great; nay, and 
many times the Gospel has greatest success among those that labour under 
worldly disadvantages, as “the poor,” and bodily infirmities, as “the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind.” 
just before, in direction to us, to invite to our tables “the poor, and maimed, 
the lame, and blind,” ver. 13. For the consideration of the countenance which 
Christ’s Gospel gives to the poor, should engage us to be charitable to them. 
His condescensions and compassions towards them should engage ours. 3. Many 
times the Gospel hath the greatest success among those that are least likely to 
have the benefit of it, and whose submission to it was least expected. 
ublicans and harlots went into the kingdom of God before the scribes and 
harisees ; “‘so the last shall be first, and the first last.” Let us not be confi- 
dent concerning those that are most forward, nor despair of those that are least 
promising. 4. Christ’s ministers must be both very expeditious and very im- 
portunate in inviting to the Gospel feast. “Go out quickly,” ver. 21, lose no 
time, because “ all things are now ready:” call to them to come “ to-day, while 
it is called to-day ;” and “‘ compel them to come in,” by speaking them fair, and 
drawing them with the cords of a man, and the bands of love. Nothing can 
be more absurd than fetching an argument from hence for compelling men’s 
consciences, nay, for compelling men against their consciences, in matters of 
religion. You shall receive the Lord’s supper, or you shall be fined and impri- 
soned, and ruined in your estate. Certainly nothing like this was the compul- 
sion here meant, but only that of reason and love; for “ the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal.” 5. Though many have been brought in to partake of 
the benefits of the Gospel, yet still there is room for more; for the riches of 
Christ are unsearchable and inexhaustible; there is in him enough for all, and 
enough for each; and the Gospel excludes none that do not exclude them- 
selves. 6. Christ's house, though it be large, it shall at last be filled; it will be 
so when the number of the elect is completed, and as many as were given him 
are brought to him, 


25 And there went great multitudes with him: 
and he turned, and said unto them, 26 If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. 27 And 
whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come after me, 


cannot be my disciple. 28 Hor which of you, intend- | 


Persia, says Dr. Perkins ; so that the company being seated according 
to rank, gives peculiar vividness to this passage of Scripture. 

xiv. 12. The injunction, “ call not (or invite not) thy friends,” &c., 
affords another illustration of an idiom not unfrequent in the New 
Testament, by which a negative injunction is used in a comparative 
sense. Jesus never meant that men should not work, when he said, 
“ Labour not for the meat that perisheth, but,” &c. So here he does 
not intend that kindred and friends should not be invited, so much 
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Christ here plainly refers to what he had said | 


The | 
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ing to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and count - 
eth the cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it? 
29 Lest haply, after he hath laid the foundation, and is 
not able to finish 7, all that behold 7 begin to mock 
him, 30 Saying, This man began to build, and was 
not able to finish. 81 Or what king, going to make 
war against another king, sitteth not down first, and 
consulteth whether he be able with ten thousand to 
meet him that cometh against him with twenty thou- 


oD 
sand? 32 Or else, while the other is yet a great 


way off, he sendeth an ambassage, and desireth con- 


Sait : 5 
ditions of peace. 33 So likewise, whosoever he be 


of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple. 34 Salt 2s good: but if the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned? 35 It 
is neither fit for the land, nor yet for the dunghill ; 
but men cast it out. He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 


See how Christ in his doctrine suited himself to those to whom he spake, and 
gave every one their portion of meat. To Pharisees he preached humility and 
charity. He is in these verses directing his discourse to the multitudes that 
crowded after him, and seemed zealous in following him, and his exhortation 
to them is to understand vhe terms of discipleship before they undertook the 
profession of it, and to consider what they did. See here, | 

I ‘ow zealous people were in their attendance on Christ: ver. 25, “ there 
went great multitudes with him,” many for love, and more for company; for 
where there are many there will be more. Here was a mixed multitude, like 
that which went with Israel out of Egypt; such we must expect there will 
always be in the church, and it will therefore be necessary that ministers should 
carefully separate between the precious and the vile. 

ow considerate he would have them to be in their zeal. Those that under- 
take to follow Christ must count upon the worst, and prepare accordingly. 

First. He tells them what the worst is they must count upon; much the same 
with what he had gone through before them, and for them. He takes it for 
granted they had a mind to be his disciples, that they might be qualified for 
preferment in his kingdom. They expected he should say, If any man come to 
me, and be my disciple, he shall have wealth and honour in abundance, let me 
alone to make him a great man; but he tells them the quite contrary. 

1, That they must be willing to quit that which was very dear, and therefore 


| must come to him thoroughly weaned from all their creature comforts, and dead 


to them, so as cheerfully to part with them, rather than quit their interest in 
Christ, ver. 26. A man cannot be Christ’s disciple, but he must hate father and 
mother, and his own life. He is not sincere, he will not be constant and perse- 
vering, unless he love Christ better than any thing in this world, and be willing 
to part with that which he may and must leave, either as a sacrifice, when 
Christ may be glorified by our parting with it,—so the martyrs, who loved not 
their lives to death,—or as a temptation, when, by our parting with it, we are 
put into a better capacity of serving Christ: thus Abraham parted with his own 
country, and Moses with Pharaoh’s court. Mention is not made here of houses 
and lands; philosophy will teach a man to look uponthose with contempt; but 
Christianity carries it higher. Ist. Every good man loves his relations ; and yet 
if he be a disciple of Christ, he must comparatively hate them, must love them 
less than Christ, as Leah is said to be hated when Rachel was better loved. 
Not that their persons must be in any degree hated, but our comfort and satis- 
faction in them must be lost and swallowed up in our love to Christ, as Levi's 
was, when he said to his father, “I have not seen him,” Deu. xxxiii.9. When 
our duty to our parents comes in competition with our evident duty to Christ, 
we must give Christ the preference. If we must either deny Christ, or be 
banished from our families and relations, (as many of the primitive Christians 
were,) we must rather lose their society than his favour. 2nd. Every man loves 
his own life, no man ever yet hated it; and we cannot be Christ’s disciples if 
we do not love him better than our own lives, so as rather to have our lives 
embittered by cruel bondage, nay, and taken away by cruel deaths, than to dis- 
honour Christ, or depart from any of his truths and ways. The experience of the 
pleasures of the spiritual life, and the believing hopes and prospects of eternal 
ife, will make this hard saying easy. When tribulation and persecution ariseth 
because of the Word, then chiefly the trial is whether we love better Christ or 
our relations and lives; yet even in days of peace this matter is sometimes 
brought to the trial. Those that decline the service of Christ, and opportunities 
of converse with him, and are ashamed to confess him, for fear of disobliging a 
relation or friend, or losing a customer, give cause to suspect they love them 
better than Christ. 

2. That they must be willing to bear that which was very heavy: ver. 27, 
“whosoever doth not bear his cross,” as those did that were condemned to be 
crucified, in submission to the sentence, and in expectation of the execution of 
it, and so “ come after me,” whithersoever I shall lead him, he “cannot be my 
disciple ;” that is, saith Dr. Hammond, ‘he is not for my turn; and my service, 
being so sure to bring persecution along with it, will not be for his. Though 
the disciples of Christ are not all crucified, yet they all bear their cross, as if 
they counted upon being crucified. They must be content to be put into an ill 
name, and to be loaded with infamy and disgrace; for no name is more ignomi- 
nious than furcifer,—‘ the bearer of the gibbet.” He must bear his cross, and 
come after Christ; that is, he must bear it in the way of his duty, whenever it 
lies in that way. He must bear it when Christ calls him to it; and in bearing 
it he must have an eye to Christ, and fetch encouragements from him, and live 
in hope of a recompence with him. 

Secondly. He bids them count upon it, and then consider of it. Since he has 
been so just to us as to tell us plainly what difficulties we shall meet with in 
following him, let us be so just to ourselves as to weigh the matter seriously 
before we take upon us a profession of religion. Joshua cbliged the people to 
consider what they did when they promised to serve the Lord, Jos. xxiv. 19 


as that they were not to be the only objects of favour; and that in 
some senses it was less important to entertain them than others who 
might be more in need of generosity, and less able to return it in the 
same form. 

xiv. 28. The words rendered “compel them to come in” have 
been abused by being made to justify the coercion of so-called 
heretics. The Rhemish version of the New Testament says on these 
words, “St. Augustine referreth this compelling to the penal lawe 
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It is better never hegin than nut proceed; and therefore, before we begin, we 
must consider what it is to proceed. This is to act rationally, and as becomes 
men, and as we do in other cases. And the cause of Christ will bear a scrutiny. 
Satan shews the best, but hides the worst, because his best will not countervail 
his worst; but Christ’s will abundantly. Thus considering of the case is neces- 
sary to perseverance, especially in suffering times. Our Saviour here illustrates 
the necessity of it by two similitudes: the former shewing that we must con- 
sider the expenses of our religion; the latter, that we must consider the perils | 
of it. 

1. When we take upon us a profession of religion, we are like a man that 
undertakes to build a tower, and therefore must consider the expense of it; 
ver. 2830, “ Which cf you intending to build a tower,” or stately house, for 
himself, “ sitteth not duwn first and counteth the cost?” and he must be sure to 
count upon a great deal more than his workmen will.tell him it will lie him in ; 
let him compare the charge with his purse, lest he make himself to be laughed H 
at, by beginning to build what he is not able to finish. Note, Ist. All that take 
upon them.a profession of religion, undertake to build a tower, not as the tower 
of Babel, imopposition to Heaven, which therefore was left unfinished, but in 
obedience to Heaven, which therefore shall have its top stone brought forth. 
Begin low, and lay the foundation deep; lay it on the rock, and make sure 
work, and then aim as high as heaven. 2nd. Those that intend to build this 
tower, must “sit down and count the cost;” let them consider, it will cost 
them the mortifying of their sins, even the most beloved lusts; it will cost 
them a life of self-denial and watchfulness, and a constant course of holy 
duties: it may perhaps cost them their reputation among men, their estates 
and liberties, and all that is dear to them in this world, even life itself. And if 
it cost us all this, what is it in comparison with what it cost Christ to purchase 
the advantages of religion for us, which come to us without money and price? 
3rd. Many that begin to build this tower do not go on with it, nor persevere in 
it, and it is their folly ; they have not courage and resolution, have not a rooted, 
fixed principle, and so bring nothing to pass. It is true we have none of us in 
ourselves sufficient to finish this tower: but Christ hath said, “ My grace is 
sufficient for thee;” and that grace shall not be wanting to any of us, if we 
seek for it, and make use of it. Nothing is more shameful than for those 
that have begun well in religion to break off; every one will justly mock him, 
as having lost all his labour hitherto for want of perseverance. We lose the 
things we have wrought, 2 Jno. 8, and all we have done and suffered is in 
vain, Gal. iii. 4, 5. ; 7 

2. When we undertake to be Christ’s disciples, we are like a man that goes 
to war, and therefore must consider the hazard of it, and the difficulties that 
are to be encountered, ver. 31, 32. A king that proclaims war with a neigh- 
bouring prince, considers whether he have strength wherewith to make his 
part good; and if not, he will lay aside his thoughts of war. Note, Ist. The 
state of a Christian in this world is a military state. Is not the Christian life a 
warfare? We have many passes in our way that must be disputed with dint of 
sword; nay, we must fight every step we go, so restless are our spiritual ene- 
mies in their opposition. 2nd. We ought to consider whether we can endure 
the hardness which a good soldier of Jesus Christ must expect and count upon, 
before we list ourselves under Christ’s banner; whether we are able to 
encounter the forces of hell and earth, which come against us twenty thousand 
strong. 3rd. Of the two, it is better make the best terms we can with the 
world than pretend to renounce it, and afterwards, when tribulation and per- 
secution ariseth because of the Word, to return to it. That young man that 
could not find in his heart to part with his possessions for Christ, did better to | 
go away from Christ sorrowing, than to have stayed with him dissembling. 

This parable is another way applicable, and may be taken as designed to teach 
us to begin speedily to be religious, rather than to begin cautiously, and_may 
mean the same with Mat. v. 25, “agree with thine adversary auicklye Note, 
lst. Those that persist in sin make war against God, the most unnatural, un- 
justifiable war; they rebel against their lawful sovereign, whose government is 
perfectly just and good. 2nd. The proudest and most daring sinner is no equal 
match for God; the disproportion of strength is much greater than that here 
supposed between ten thousand and twenty thousand. “Do we provoke the 
Lord to jealousy? Are we stronger than he?” No, sure; “ who knows the 
power of his anger?” In consideration of this, it is our interest to make peace 
with him: we need not send to desire conditions of peace; they are offered to 
us, and are unexceptionable, and highly to our advantage; let us acquaint our- 
selves with them, and be at peace; do this in time, “ while the other is yet a 
great way off,” for delays in such a case are highly dangerous, and make after 
applications difficult. i . 

But the application of this parable here, ver. 33, is to the consideration that 
ought to be when we take upon us a profession of religion. Solomon saith, 
“with good advice make war,” Pr. xx. 18; for he that draws the sword, throws 
away the scabbard; so, with good advice enter upon a profession of religion, 
as those that know that except you forsake all you have, you cannot be Christ’s 
disciples; that is, except you count upon forsaking all, and consent to it; for 
all that will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution, and yet con- 
tinue to live godly. 

Thirdly. He warns them against apostacy and a degeneracy of mind from the 
truly Christian spirit and temper, for that would make them utterly useless, 
ver. 34, 35. 1. Good Christians are the salt of the earth, and good ministers 
especially, Mat. v. 13, and this salt is good, and of great use; by their instruc- 
tions and examples they season all they converse with, to keep them from 
putrefying, and to quicken them and make them savoury. 2. Degenerate 
Christians, that, rather than part with what they have in the world, will throw 
up their profession, and then of course become carnal and worldly, and wholly 
destitute of a Christian spirit, they are like salt that has lost its savour; like 
that which chemists call the caput mortuum, that has all its salts drawn from 
it, that is the most useless, worthless thing in the world; it has no manner of 
virtue or good property in it. Ist. It can never be recovered: ‘‘ wherewith shall 
it be seasoned?” ou cannot salt it : this intimates that it is extremely difficult, 
and next to impossible, to recover an apostate, Heb. vi.4—6. If Christianity 
will not prevail to cure men of their worldliness and sensuality, if that remedy 
have been tried in vain, their case must even be concluded desperate. 2nd. It 
is of no use; it is not ft, as dung is, for the land, to manure that, nor will it be 
the better if it be laid in the dunghill to rot—there is nothing to be got out of 
it. A professor of religion, whose mind and manners are depraved, is the most 
insipid animal that can be. If he do speak of the things of God, which he hath 
had some knowledge of, it is so awkwardly that none are the better for it: it is 
a parable in the mouth ofa fool. 3rd. It is abandoned: “ men cast it out” as | 
that which they will have no more to do with. Such scandalous professors 
ought to be cast out of the church, not only because they have forfeited all the 
honours and privileges of their church membership, but-because there is danger | 
that others will be infected by them. Our Saviour concludes this with a call | 
to all to take notice of it, and to take warning: “‘ He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” Now, can the faculty of hearing be better employed than in attend- 
ing to the Word of Christ; and particularly to the alarms he has given us, of | 
the danger we are in of apostacy, and the danger we run ourselves into by 
apostacy ? 
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Evil manners, we say, beget good laws; so in this chapter, the murmuring °f the scribes 
and Pharisees at the grace of Christ, and the favour he shewed to public ans and sin- 
ners, gave occasion for a more full discovery of that grace than perhaps otherwise we 
should have had, in these three parables which we have in this chapter; the scope of all 
which is the same, to shew, not only what God had said and sworn in the Old Testa- 
ment, that he had no pleasure in the death and ruin of sinners, but that he has great 
pleasure in their return and repentance, and rejoiceth in the gracious entertainment 
he gives them thereupon. Here is, I. The offence which the Pharisees took at Chrise 
for conversing with heathen men and publicans, and preaching his Gospel to them, 
ver. 1, 2. II. His justifying himself in it by the design and proper tendency of it, and 
which with many had been the effect of it, and that was, the bringing of them to repent 
and reform their lives, than which there could not be a more pleasing and acceptable 
service done to God; which he shews in the parable, 1. Of the lost sheep that was 
brought home with joy, ver. 4—7; 2. Of the lost silver that was found with joy, 
ver. 8—10; 3. Of the lost son that had been a prodigal, but returned to his father’s 
house, and was received with great joy, though his elder brother, like these scribes and 
Pharisees, was offended at it, ver. 11—32. 


HEN drew near unto him 
ys all the publicans and sin- 
sy ners for to hear him. 2 
And the Pharisees and 
scribes murmured, saying, 
\, This man receiveth sinners, 
A§'))7 and eateth with them. 8 
ye And he spake this parable 
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\(((@* unto them, saying, 4 What 

= GS man of you, having an hun- 
dred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after 
that which is lost, until he find it? 5 And when he 
hath found zt, he layeth zt on his shoulders, rejoicing. 
6 And when he cometh home, he calleth together 


his friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Rejoice 


with me; for I have found my sheep which was lost. 
7 I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons, which need no repentance. 
8 Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, if 
she lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and sweep 
the house, and seek diligently till she find it? 9 
And when she hath found 7, she calleth her friends 
and her neighbours together, saying, Rejoice with 
me; for I have found the piece which I had lost. 
10 Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one s:nner that 
repenteth. 


Here is, I. The diligent attendance of the publicans and sinners upon Christ’ 
ministry. Great multitudes of Jews went with him, ch. xiv. 25, with such an as- 
surance of admission into the kingdom of God, that he found it requisite to say 
that to them which would shake their vain hopes; here muititudes of publicans 
and sinners drew near to him, with a humble, modest fear of being rejected by 
him, and to them he found it requisite to give encouragement, especially be- 
cause there were some haughty, supercilious people that frowned upon them, 
The publicans, that collected the tribute paid to the Romans, were perhaps 
some of them ill men, but they were all industriously put into an il name, 
because of the prejudices of the Jewish nation against their office; they are 
sometimes ranked with harlots, Mat. xxi. 31, here and elsewhere with sinners, 
such as were openly vicious, that traded with harlots, known rakes. Some 
think the sinners here were heathen, and that Christ was now on the other 
side Jordan, or in Galilee of the Gentiles. These drew near, when perhaps 
the multitude of the Jews that had followed him were, upon his discourse in 
the close of the foregoing chapter, dropped off; thus afterwards the Gentiles 
took their turn in hearing the apostles, when the Jews had rejected them. 
They drew near to hear him, being afraid of drawing nearer than just to come 
within hearing. They drew near to him, not as some did, for curiosity, to see 
him, nor as others did, to solicit for cures, but to hear his excellent doctrine. 
Note, In all our approaches to Christ, this we must have in our eye, to hear 
him, to hear the instructions he gives us, and his answers to our prayers. 

ll. The offence which the scribes and Pharisees took at this, ver. 2; they mur- 
mured, and turned it to the reproach of our Lord Jesus, “ This man receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them.” 1. They were angry that publicans and heathen 
had the means of grace allowed them, were called to repent, and encouraged 
to hope for pardon upon repentance; for they looked upon their case as 
desperate, and that none but Jews had the privilege of repenting and bein 
pardoned, though the prophets preached repentance to the nations, and Danie 
particularly to Nebuchadnezzar. 2, They thought it a disparagement to Christ, 
and inconsistent with the dignity of his character, to make himself familiar with 
such sort of people, to admit them into his company, and to eat with them. 
They could not for shame condemn him for preaching to them, though that 
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which Catholic princes do justly use against heretics and schismatics, 
proving that they who are by their former profession and baptism 
subject to the Catholic Church, and are departed from the same after 
other sects, may and ought to be compelled into the unity and society 
of the universal Church again. . . . They promised in baptism, 
and therefore are to be revoked, not only by gentle means, but by 
just punishment also.” ‘The doctrine of persecuting heretjcs, thus 


explained, has often been applied, though to infer it from this text | 
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violates the first principles of sound criticism. Whatever the words 
mean in themselves, they are part of a parable, and as such they must 
be taken parabolically. Besides, the only service acceptable to God 
is willing service, which men will not and cannot render who are 
driven to a church like sheep to a fold. It might be consistent with 
Oriental rules to force men to a feast, but it is only consistent with a 
spiritual religion to employ moral influences. . 

xiv. 26. Here and elsewhere our Lord seems to use the word 
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was the thing they were most enraged at, and therefore they reproached him 
for eating with them, which was more expressly contrary to the tradition of 
the elders. Censure will fall not only upon the most innocent and the most 
excellent persons, but upon the most innocent and most excellent actions, and 
we must not think it strange. | a ff ; 

Ill. Christ's justifying of himself in it, by shewing that the worse these 
people were to whom he preached, the more glory would redound to God, and 
the more joy there would be in heaven, if, by his preaching, they were brought 
to repentance. It would be amore pleasing sight in heaven to see Gentiles 
brought to the worship of the true God, than to see Jews go on in it; and to 
see publicans and sinners live an orderly sort of life, than to see scribes and 
Pharisees go on in living such a life. This he here illustrates by two parables, 
the reddition of both which is the same. 

First. The parable of the lost sheep. Something like it we had Jat. xviii. 12; 
there it was designed to shew the care God takes for the preservation of saints, 
as a reason why we should not offend them; here it is designed to shew the 
pleasure God takes in the conversion of sinners, as a reason why we should 
rejoice init. We have here, 

1. The case of a sinner that goes on in sinful ways; he is like a lost sheep, a 
sheep gone astray; lost to God, who has not the honour and service he should 
have from him; lost to the flock, that has not communion with him; lost to 
himself, he knows not where he is, wanders endlessly, is continually exposed 
to the beasts of prey, subject to frights and terrors, from under the shep- 
herd’s care, and wanting the green pastures; and it cannot of itself find the 
way hack to the fold. r 

2. The care the God of heaven takes of poor wandering sinners. He 
continues his care of the sheep that did not go astray, they are safe in the 
wilderness; but there is a particular care to be taken of this lost sheep; and 
though he has a hundred sheep, a considerable flock, yet he will not lose that 
one, but he goes after it, and shews abundance of care, Ist. In finding it out; 
he follows it, inquiring after it, and looking about for it, till he finds it. God 
follows backsliding sinners with the calls of his Word, and the strivings of his 
Spirit, till at length they are wrought upon to think of returning. 2nd. In 
bringing it home; though he finds it weary, and perhaps worried, and worn 
away with its wanderings, and not able to bear being driven home, yet he doth 
not leave it to perish, and say, It is not worth carrying home; but “lays it on 
his shoulders,” and with a great deal of tenderness and labour, brings it to the 
fold. This is very applicable to the great work of our redemption ; mankind 
was gone astray, Jsa. liii.6. The value of the whole race to God was not so 
much as that of one sheep to him that had a hundred; what loss would it have 
been to God, if they had all been left to perish? There is a world of holy 
angels, that are as the ninety-nine sheep, a noble flock, yet God sends his Son 
to “seek and save that which was lost,” ch. xix. 10. Christ is said to “‘ gather 
the lambs in his arms, and carry them in his bosom,” noting his pity and ten- 
derness towards poor sinners; here he is said to bear them upon his shoulder, 
noting the power wherewith he supports and bears them up; those can never 
perish whom he carries upon his shoulders. 

3. The pleasure that God takes in repenting, returning sinners; “he lays it 
on his shoulders, rejoicing ” that he had not lost his labour in seeking ; and the 
joy is the greater, because he began to be out of hope of finding it. And he 

‘calls his friends and neighbours,” the shepherds that kept their flocks about 

him, “saying, Rejoice with me;” perhaps among the pastoral songs which the 
shepherds used to sing, there was one for such an occasion as this, which these 
words might be the burthen of, “ Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep 
which was lost ;” whereas they never sung, ‘ Rejoice with me, for I have lost 
none.’ Observe, he calls it his sheep, though a stray, a wandering sheep; he 
has a right to it, “all souls are mine;” and he will claim his own, and recover 
his right; therefore he looks after it himself; I have found it; did not senda 
servant, but his own Son, the great and good Shepherd, who will find what 
he seeks, and will be found of those that seek him not. 

Secondly. The parable of the lost piece of silver. 

1. The loser is here supposed to be a woman, who will more passionately 


grieve for her loss, and rejoice in the finding of what she lost, than perhaps a | 


man would do, and therefore it the better serves the purpose of the parable. 
She hath ten pieces of silver, and out of them loses only one, Let this keep up 
in us high thoughts of the Divine goodness, notwithstanding the sinfulness and 
misery of the world of mankind, that there is nine to one, nay, in the foregoing 
parable there are ninety-nine to one of God’s creation that retain their integ- 
rity, in whom God is praised, and never was dishonoured. O the numberless 
beings, for aught we know, numberless worlds of beings, that never were lost, 
or stepped aside from the laws and ends of their creation ! 

2. That which is lost is a piece of silver, dpaxuiv, the fourth part of a shekel. 
The soul is silver, of intrinsic worth and value; not of base metal, as iron or 
lead, but of silver, the mines of which are royal mines. The Hebrew word for 
silver is taken from the desirableness of it. It is silver coin, forso the drachma 
was; it is stamped with God’s image and superscription, and therefore must 
be rendered to him. Yet it is comparatively but of small value; it was but 
seven pence halfpenny; intimating, that if sinful men be left to perish, God 
would be no loser. This silver was lost in the dirt; a soul plunged in the 
world, and overwhelmed with the love of it, and care about it, is like a piece 
of money in the dirt; any one would say, It is a thousand pities it should lie 
there. 

3. Here is a great deal of care and pain taken in quest of it. The woman 
lights a candle, to look behind the door, under the table, and in every corner 
of the house, sweeps the house, and seeks diligently till she find it. This 
represents the various means and methods God makes use of to bring lost 
souls home to himself; he hath lighted the candle of the Gospel, not to shew 
himself the way to us, but to shew us the way to him, to discover us to our- 
selves ; he hath swept the house by the convictions of the Word; he seeks 
diligently, his heart is upon it, to bring lost souls to himself. it ‘ 

4. Here is a great deal of joy for the finding of it; ver. 9, “ Rejoice with me, 
for I have found the piece which I had lost.” Those that rejoice, desire that 
others should rejoice with them; that are merry, would have others merry 
with them; she was glad she had found the piece of money, though she should 
spend it in entertaining those whom she called to make merry with her. The 
pleasing surprise of finding it, put her for the present into a kind of transport, 
evpnka, evpnxa, “I have found, I have found,’ is the language of joy. 

Thirdly. The reddition of these two parables is to the same purpose, ver. 7, 10: 
“There is joy in heaven, joy in the presence of the angels of God, over one sin- 

_ ner that repenteth,” as those publicans and sinners did, some of them at least, 

(and if but one of them did repent, Christ would reckon it worth his while,) 

ho than over a great number of “ just persons which need no repentance.” 
bserve, 

1. The repentance and conversion of sinners on earth is matter of joy and 
rejoicing in heaven, It is possible that the greatest sinners may be brought 
to repentance; while there is life there is hope, and the worst are not to be 
Cespaired of; and the worst of sinners, if they repent and turn, shall find 
mercy. Yet that is not all, Ist. God will delight to shew them mercy; will 


reckon their conversion a return for all the expence he has been at upon them. | 


“hate” in the sense of disregard. Men are to hate, i.e., to disregard 
their nearest and dearest relations, and even life itself, when they 
come into competition with Christ, and interfere with duty to him. 
xiv. 31, 32, This passage has been discussed in connection with 
the question whether the Gospel is favourable to human warfare. It 
contains an illustration drawn from human affairs, and intended to 
teach caution and prudence. We do not think, however, that it has 
any bearing upon the war question, because our Lord was accustomed 
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| There is always joy in heaven; God rejoiceth in all his works, br.t particularly 
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in the works of his grace; he rejoiceth to do good to penitent sinners with his 
whole heart and his whole soul. He rejoiceth not only in the conversion of 
churches and nations, but even over “one sinner that repenteth,” though but 
one. 2nd. The good angels will be glad that mercy is shewn them, so far are 
they from repining at it, though those of their nature that sinned be left to 
perish, and no mercy shewed to them; though those sinners that repent, 
that are so mean, and have been so yile, are upon their repentance to be taken 
Into communion with them, and shortly to be made like them, and equal to 
them. The conversion of sinners is the joy of angels, and they gladly become 
ministering spirits to them for their good, upon their conversion. The redemp- 
tion of mankind was matter of joy in the presence of the angels, for they sung 

Glory to God in the highest,” ch. ii. 14. 

2. There is more Joy over one sinner that repenteth, and turns to be religious, 
from a course of life that had been notoriously vile and vicious, than there is 

over ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance.” Ist. More joy 
for the redemption and salvation of fallen man than for the preservation and 
confirmation of the angels that stand, and did indeed need no repentance. 
2nd. More joy for the conversion of the sinners of the Gentiles, and of those 
publicans that now heard Christ preach, than for all the praises and devotions, 
and all the ‘ God, I thank thees,’ of the Pharisees and other the self-justifying 
Jews, who thought that they needed no repentance, and that therefore God 
should abundantly rejoice in them, and make his boast of them, as those that 
were most his honour; but Christ tells them it was quite otherwise, that God 
was more praised in, and pleased with, the penitent, broken heart of one of 
those despised, envied sinners, than all the long prayers which the scribes 
and Pharisees made, that could not see any thing amiss in themselves. Nay, 
3rd. More joy for the conversion of one such great sinner, such a Pharisee as 
Paul had been in his time, than for the regular conversation of one that had 
always carried himself decently and well, and comparatively needs no repent 
ance, needs not such a chtivares| chance of the life as those great sinners need. 
Not but that it is best not to go astray; but the grace of God, both the power 
and the pity of that grace, is most manifested in the reducing of great sinners, 
more than in the conducting of those that never went astray. And many 
times those that have been great sinners before their conversion, prove more 
eminently and zealously good after; of which Paul is an instance, and tierefore 
in him God was greatly glorified, Gal. i. 24. They to whom much is forgiven, 
will love much. It is spoken after the manner of men; we are moved with 
amore sensible joy for the recovery of what we had lost, than for the con- 
tinuance of what we had always enjoyed; for health out of sickness, than for 
health from sickness ; it is a life from the dead. A constant course of religion 
may in itself be more valuable; and yet a sudden return from an evil course 
and way of sin may yield a more surprising pleasure. Now if there is such jo 
in heaven for the conversion of sinners, then the Pharisees were very muc 
strangers to a heavenly spirit, who did all they could to hinder it, and were 
grieved at it, and who were exasperated at Christ when he was doing a piece 
of work that was of ali other most grateful tu Heaven. 


11 And he said, A certain man had two sons: 
12 And the younger of them said to Ais father, Fa- 
ther, give me the portion of goods that falleth to me. 
And he divided unto them Ais living. 13 And not 
many days after the younger son gathered all toge- 
ther, and took his journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance with riotous living. 14 
And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land; and he began to be in want. 
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with the husks that the swine did eat: and no man 
gave unto him. 17 And when he came to himself, 


to introduce circumstances good and bad into his teaching. Every 
parable embodies a principle and enforces it, and for the sake of this 
principle it was uttered. Accessories and details must therefore be 
cautiously dealt with. 

xv. 4. “A man who loses one sheep out of a hundred will leave 
the rest of his flock for awhile, to seek for the one that is astray.’”’ 
In this parable, as in the next, Jesus draws his lessons from the 
analogies of human nature and daily life, 
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he said, How many hired servants of my father’s 
nave bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger! 18 I will arise and go to my father, and 
will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, 19 And am no more 
worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of 
thy hired servants. 20 And he arose, and came to 
his father. But when he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 21 And the 
son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son. 22 But the father said to his 
servants, Bring forth the best robe, and put 2 on 
him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet: 23 And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill 
it; and let us eat, and be merry: 24 For tls my 
son was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is 
found. And they began to be merry. 25 Now his 
elder son was in the field: and as he came and 
drew nigh to the house, he heard musick and danc- 
ing. 26 And he called one of the servants, and 
asked what these things meant. 27 And he said 
unto him, Thy brother is come; and thy father hath 
killed the fatted calf, because he hath received him 
safe and sound. 28 And he was angry, and would 
not go in: therefore came his father out, and in- 
treated him. 29 And he answering said to his 
father, Lo, these many years do | serve thee, neither 
transgressed I at any time thy commandment: and 
yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make 
merry with my friends: 30 But as soon as this thy 
son was come, which hath devoured thy living with 
harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. 
31 And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine. 32 It was meet 
that we should make merry, and be glad: for this 
thy brother was dead, and is alive again; and was 
st, an und. 

lost, and is found 

We have here the parable of the prodigal son; the scope of which is the 
same with those before, to shew how pleasing to God the conversion of sinners 
is, of great sinners, and how ready he is to receive and entertain such upon 
their repentance ; but the circumstances of the parable do much more largely 
and fully set forth the riches of gospel grace than those did; and it has been, 
and will be while the world stands, of unspeakable use to poor sinners, both to 
direct and to encourage them in repenting and returning to God. ow, 

1. The parable represents God as a common Father to all mankind, to the 
whole family of Adam; we all are his offspring; have all one father, and one 
God created us, Mal. ii. 10. From him we had our being, in him we still have 
it, and from him we receive our maintenance: he is our Father, for he has the 
educating and portioning of us, and will put us in his testament, or leave us 
out, according as we are or are not dutiful children to him. Our Saviour 
hereby intimates to those proud Pharisees that these publicans and sinners 
whom they thus despised were their brethren, partakers of the same nature, 
and therefore they ought to be glad of any kindness shewn them. God is the 
God, not of the Jews only, but of the Gentiles, Rom. iii. 29, the ‘same Lord 
over all, that is rich in mercy to all that call upon him.” 

2. It represents the children of men as of different characters, though all re- 
fated to God as their common Father. He had two sons, one of them a solid 
grave youth, reserved and austere, sober himself, but not at all good humoured 
to those about him; such a one would adhere to his education, and not be easily 
drawn from it; but the other volatile and mercurial, and impatient of restraint, 
roving, and willing to try his fortune, and, if he fall into ill hands, likely to be 
a rake, notwithstanding his virtuous education. Now this latter represents 
the publicans and sinners, whom Christ is endeavouring to bring to repentance, 
and the Gentiles, whom the apostles were to be sent forth to preach repent- 
ance to; the former, the Jews in general, and particularly the Pharisees, whom 
he was endeavouring to reconcile to that grace of God which was offered to 
and bestowed upon sinners. The younger son is the prodigal, whose character 


aud case is here designed to represent that of a sinner, that of every one of us 


in ong natural state, but especially of some. Now we are to observe concern- 
ng him, 
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First. His riot and ramble, when he was a prodigal, and the extravagances 
and miseries he fell into. Weare told, ? 

1. What his request to his father was, ver. 12: “‘He said to his father,” 
proudly and pertly enough, “ Father, give me,” (he might have put a little 
more in his mouth, and have said, Bases give me,’ or, ‘ Sir, if you please, give 
me,’ but he makes an imperious demand,) “ Give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me;” not so much as you think fit to allot me, but that which falls 
tome as my due. Note, It is ill, and the beginning of worse, when men look 
upon God’s gifts as due debts. ‘‘ Give me the portion,” all my child’s part that 
falls to me; not, T'ry me with a little, and see how I can manage that, and 
accordingly trust me with more, but, Give it me all at present in possession, 
and I will never expect any thing in reversion, any thing hereafter. Note, The 
great folly of sinners, and that which ruins them is, being content to have 
their portion in hand; now in this lifetime to receive their good things. They 
look only at the things that are seen, that are temporal, and covet only a 
ee ben gratification, but have no care for a future felicity, when that is spent 
and gone. 

And why did he desire to have his portion in his own hands? Was it that 
he might apply himself to business, and trade with it, and so make it more? 
No, he had no thought of that. But, Ist, He was weary of his father’s govern- 
ment; sick of the good order and discipline of his father’s family, and was fond 
of liberty, falsely so called ; but indeed the greatest slavery, for so a liberty to 
sin is. See the folly of many young men, that are religiously educated, but are 
impatient of the confinement of their education, and never think themselves 
their own masters, their own men, till they have broke all God’s bands in 
sunder, and cast away his cords from them, and, instead of them, bound them- 
selves with the cords of their own lust. Here is the original of the apostacy 
of sinners from God; they will not be tied up to the rules of God’s govern- 
ment; will themselves be as gods, knowing no other good and evil but what 
themselves please. 2nd. He was willing to get from under his father’s eye, 
for that was always a check upon him, and often gave a check to him. 
shyness of God, and a willingness to disbelieve his omniscience, is at the 
bottom of the wickedness of the wicked. 3rd. He was distrustful of his 
father’s management; he would have his portion of goods himself, for he 
thought his father would be laying up for hereafter for him; and in order to 
that would limit him in his present expenses, and that he did not like. 4th. 
He was proud of himself, and had a great conceit of his own sufficiency. He 
thought if he had but his portion in his own hands, he could manage it better 
than his father did, and make a better figure with it. ‘There are more young 
people ruined by pride than by gny One lust whatsoever. Our first parents 
ruined themselves, and all theirs, by a foolish ambition to be independent, 
and not to be beholden to God himself; and this is at the bottom of sinners 
persisting in their sin, they will be for themselves. 

2. How kind his father was to him: “He divided unto them his living.” He 
computed what he had to dispose of between his sons, and gave the younger 
son his share, and offered the elder his, which ought to be a double portion; 
but it should seem he desired his father to keep it in his own hands still, an 
we may see what he got by it, ver. 31: “ All that I have is thine.” He got all, 
by staying for something in reserve. He gave the younger son what he asked, 
and the son had no reason to complain that he did him any wrong in the 
dividend; he had as much as he expected, and perhaps more. Ist. Thus he 
might now see his father’s kindness, how willing he was to please him, and 
make him easy; and that he was not such an unkind father as he was willin 
to represent him, when he wanted an excuse to be gone. 2nd. Thus he woul 
in a little time be made to see his own folly, and that he was not such a wise 
manager for himself as he would be thought to be. Note, God is a kind father 
to all his children, and aes to them all “life and breath, and all things,” even 
to the evii and unthankful; detAev adtois tov Biov,—‘ he divided to them life;’ 
God’s giving us life is putting us in a capacity to serve and glorify him. 

3. How he managed himself when he had got his portion in his own hands; 
he set himself to spend it as fast as he could, and, as prodigals use to do, in 
a little time he made himself a beggar: “not many days after,” ver.13. Note, If 
God leaves us never so little to ourselves, it will not be long ere we depart from 
him. As soon as ever the bridle of restraining grace is taken off, we are soon 
gone. That which the younger son determined was, to be gone presently, and 
in order to that, “he gathered all together.” Sinners that go astray from God 
venture their all. > 

Now the condition of the prodigal in this ramble of his represents to us 
a sinful state, that miserable state into which man is fallen. 

Ist. A sinful state is a state of departure and distance from God. First. 
It is the sinfulness of sin that it is an apostacy from God. He “took his 
journey” from his father’s house. Sinners are fled from God, they go a 
whoring from him ; they revolt from their allegiance to him, as a servant that 
outruns his service, or a wife that treacherously departs from her husband 
and they say unto God, Depart. They get as far off him as they can. This 
world is the far country in which they take up their residence, and are as at 
home; and in the service and enjoyment of it they spend their all. Secondly. 
It is the misery of sinners that they are afar off from God, from him who is the 
fountain of all good, and are going farther and farther from him. What is hell 
itself but being afar off from God? y 

and. A sinful state is a spending state. There he “wasted his substance 
with riotous living,” ver. 13; devoured it “with harlots,” ver. 30; and in a 
little time “ he had spent all,” ver. 14. He bought fine clothes, spent a deal in 
meat and drink, treated high, conversed with those that helped him to make 
an end of what he had in a little time. As to this world, they that live riot- 
ously waste what they have, and will have a great deal to anwer for, that they 
spend that upon their lusts which should be for the necessary subsistence of 
themselves and their families ;—but this is to be applied spiritually; wilful 
sinners waste their patrimony, for Ph la a gee their thoughts and all the 
powers of their souls, misspend their time and all their opportunities, do not 
only bury, but embezzle the talents they are intrusted to trade with for their 
Master’s honour; and the gifts of Providence, which were intended to enable 
them to serve God, and do good with, are made the food and fuel of their lusts. 
The soul that is made a drudge, either to the world or to the flesh, wastes its 
substance, and lives riotously: “‘ One sinner destroys much good,” Ecel. ix. 18. 
The good he destroys is valuable, and it is none of his own; they are his Lord’s 
goods that he wastes, which must be accounted for. 

3rd. A sinful state is a wanting state. “* When he had spent all” upon his 
harlots, they left him, to seek such another prey ; and “there arose a mighty 
famine in that land,” eho A was scarce and dear, “and he began to be in 
want,” ver. 14. Note, Wilful waste brings woful want. Riotous living in 
time, perhaps in a little time, brings men to a morsel of bread; especially when 
ill times hasten on the consequences of ill husbandry, which good husbandry 
would have provided for. This represents the misery of sinners, who have 
thrown away their own mercies, the favour of God, their interest in Christ, 
the strivings of the Spirit, the admonitions of conscience ; these they game away 
for the pleasures of sense, and the wealth of the world, and then are ready to 
perish for want of them. Sinners want necessaries for their souls; they have 
neither food nor raiment for them, nor any provision for hereafter. A sinful 
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xv. 12. The portion of his father’s property which the younger 
s0n was entitled to was one-third. The elder son took the other two- 
thirds. (See Deut. xxi. 17.) 

xv. 15, To feed swine would be in the eyes of a Jew almost as low 
a stage of degradation as could well be imagined. 

xv. 16. The word for “husks” is not to be understood of husks 
in the common sense, but of the pods of the carob or locust-tree. 
They contain a seed like a bean, which becomes too hard to be crushed 
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between the teeth. The pods are sweet, and used to feed cattle with ; 
they are neither unwholesome nor unpleasant, and to this day are 
often eaten by the poor in Spain, Africa, and the East. 

xv. 23. As meat was not habitually eaten daily, it was customary 
oa a any specially joyous event by the killing of an animal for 

ood. 

xv, 25, The musicians and dancers would be hired for the pur- 

pose, as it was not customary for the host and his guests to play and ~ 
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state is like a land where famine reigns—a mighty famine; for the heaven is 
as brass, the dews of God’s favour and blessing are withheld, and we must 
needs want good things if God deny them us; and the earth is as iron; the 
sinner’s heart, that should bring forth good things, is dry and barren, and has 
no good in it; those sinners are wretchedly and miserably poor; and, what 
aggravates it, yield brought themselves into that condition, and keep themselves 
in it by refusing the supplies offered. 

4th. A sinful state is a vile, servile state. When this young man’s riot had 
brought him to want, his want brought him to servitude, ver. 15; “he went 
and joined himself to a citizen of that country.” The same wicked life that is 
before represented by riotous living, is here represented by servile living ; for 
ainners are perfect slaves. The devil is the citizen of that country, for he is 
both in city and country; sinners join themselves to him, hire themselves into 
his service, to do his work, to be at his beck, and to depend upon him for 
maintenance and a portion. They that commit sin are the servants of sin, 
Jno. viii. 34. How did this young gentleman debuse and disparage himself, 
when he hired himself into such a service, and under such a master as this. 
He “sent him into the fields,” not to feed sheep,—there had been some credit 
in that employment; Jacob, and Moses, and David kept sheep,—but “to feed 
swine.” ‘The business of the devil’s servants, is to make provision for the 
flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof; and that is no better than feeding greedy, 
dirty, noisy swine; and how ean rational, immortal souls more disgrace 
themselves ? 

5th. A sinful state is a state of perpetual dissatisfaction. When the prodigal 
began to be in want, he thought to help himself by going to service; and he 
must be content with the provision rien) not the house, but the field afforded; 
Dut it is poor provision, ver. 16; “he would fain have filled his belly,” satisfied 
his hunger, and nourished his body “ with the husks that the swine did eat.” 
A fine pass my young master had brought himself to, to be fellow-commoner 
with the swine. 
mise themselves satisfaction in, will certainly disappoint them; they are’ 
labouring for that which satisfies not, Zsa. lv. 2. That which is the stumbling- 
bloek of their iniquity will never satisfy their souls, nor fill their bowels, 
Eze. vii. 19; husks are food for swine, but not for men. The wealth of the 
world, and the entertainments of sense, will serve for bodies; but what are 
those to precious souls? They neither suit their nature, nor satisfy their 
desires, nor supply their needs. He that takes up with them feeds on wind, 
Hos. xii. 1; feeds on ashes. Isa. xliv. 20. 

6th. A sinful state is a state which cannot expect relief from any creature. 
This prodigal, when he could not earn his bread by working, took to begging ; 
but “no man gave unto him,” because they knew he had brought all this misery 
upon himself, and because he was rakish and provoking to every body: such 
poor are least pitied. This, in the application of the parable, intimates that 
those who depart from God cannot be helped by any creature. In vain do 
we cry to the world and the flesh, those gods we have served; they have 
that which will poison a soul, but have nothing to give it which will feed 
ane Bousiah it. If thou refuse God’s help, whence shall any creature help 
thee 

7th. A sinful state is a state of death, ver. 24,32: “This my son was dead.” 
A sinner is not only dead in law, as he is under sentence of death, but dead in 
state too, dead in trespasses and sins, destitute of spiritual life; no union 
with Christ, no spiritual senses exercised, no living to God, and therefore dead. 
The prodigal in the far country was dead to his father and his family, cut off 
from them, as a member from the body, or a branch from the tree ; and there- 
fore dead, and it is his own doing. 

Sth. A sinful state is a lost state: “‘This my son was lost,” lost to every 
thing that was good, lost to all virtue and honour, lost to his father’s house ; 
they had no Joy of him. Souls that are separated from God, are lost souls, 
lost as a traveller that is out of his way ; and, if Infinite Mercy prevent not, 
will soon be lost as a ship that is sunk at sea, lost irrecoverably. 

9th. A sinful state is a state of madness and frenzy. This is intimated in 
that expression, ver. 17, “ when he came to himself,” which intimates that he 
had been beside himself; sure he was so when he left his father’s house, and 
much more so when he joined himself to the citizen of that country. Madness 
is said to be in the heart of sinners, Hecl. ix.3. Satan has got possession of 
the soul, and how raging mad was he that was possessed by Legion! Sinners, 
like those that are mad, destroy themselves with foolish lusts, and yet at the 
same time deceive themselves with foolish hopes; and they are, of all diseased 
persons, most enemies to their own cure. 

Secondly. We have here his return from this ramble, his penitent return to 
his father again. When he was brought to the last extremity, then he bethought 
himself how much it was his interest to go home. Note, We must not despair 
of the worst, for while there is life there is hope. ‘The grace of God can soften 
the hardest heart, and give a happy turn to the strongest stream of corruption. 
Now observe here, - 

1. What was the occasion of his return and repentance; it was his affliction; 
when he was in want, then he “came to himself.” Note, Afflictions, when they 
are sanctified by Divine grace, prove happy means of turning sinners from the 
error of their ways. By them the ear is opened to discipline, and the heart 
disposed to receive instruction ; and they are sensible proots both of the vanity 
of the world and of the mischievousness of sin. Apply it spiritually ; when we 
find the insufficiency of creatures to make us happy, and having tried all other 
ways of relief for our poor souls in vain, then it is time to think of returning to 

od. When we see what miserable comforters, what physicians of no value, 
all but Christ are, for a soul that groans under the guilt and power of sin, and 
no man gives unto us what we need, then sure we will apply ourselves to 
Jesus Christ. 

2. What was the preparative in it; and that was consideration. He said 
within himself, he reasoned within himself, when he recovered his right mind, 

How many hired servants of my father’s have bread enough?” Note, Con- 
sideration is tue first step towards conversion, Eze. xviii. 28. He considers and 
turns. ‘I’o consider, is to retire into ourselves, to reflect upon ourselves, and 
to compare one thing with another, and determine accordingly. Now observe 
what it was that he considered. Ist. He considered how bad his condition was; 
“JY perish with hunger.” Not only, lam hungry, but, “I perish with hunger,” 
for 1 see not what way to expect relief. Note, Sinners will not come to the 
service of Christ till they are brought to see themselves just ready to perish 
in the service of sin, and the consideration of that should drive us to Christ: 
**Master, save us, we perish.” And though we be thus driven to Christ, he 
will not therefore reject us, nor think himself dishonoured by our being forced 
to him, but rather honoured by his being applied to in a desperate case. 2nd. 
He considered how much better it might be made if he would but return: 
“ How many hired servants of my father’s,” the meanest in his family, the very 
day labourers, “have bread enough and to spare,” such a good house doth he 
keep. Note, First. In our Father's house there is bread for all his family; this 
was ye by the twelve loaves of shewbread that were constantly upon the 
“eof table in the sanctuary, a loaf for every tribe. Secondly. There is enough 
and to spare, enough for all, enough for each, enough to spare to such as 
will join themselves to his domestics; enough, and to spare for charity. Yet 
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Note, That which sinners when they depart from God pro-' 
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there is room; there are crumbs that fall from his table, which many would be 
glad of, and thankful for. Thirdly. Even the hired servants in God’s fam ly 


are well provided for; the meanest that will but hire themselves into his 
family to do his work, and depend upon his rewards, shall be well provided 
for. Fourthly. The consideration of this should encourage sinners that have 


gone astray from God to think of returning to him. ‘Thus that adulteress 
reasons with herself, when she is disappointed in her new lovers: “I will 
4 and return to my first husband, for ‘hen it was better with me than now,” 

0s. 11. 7. 

3. What was the purpose of it. Since it is so, that his condition is so bad, 
and may be bettered by returning to his father, his consideration issues at 
length in this conclusion, “1 will arise, and go to my father.” Note, Good 
purposes are good things, but still good performances are all in all. Ist. He 
determined what to do; “I will arise, and go to my father.” He will not take 
any longer time to consider of it, but will forthwith arise and go. Though he 
be in a far country, a great way off from his father’s house, yet, as far as it is, 
he will return. Every step of backsliding from God, must be a step back again 
in return to him. Though he be joined to a citizen of this country, he makes 
no difficulty of breaking his bargain with him; we are not debtors to the flesh, 
we are under no obligation at all to our Ngyptian taskmasters, to give them 
warning, but are at liberty to quit the service when we will. Observe with 
what resolution he speaks; “I will arise, and go to my father;” I am resolved 
I will, whatever the issue be, rather than stay here and starve. 2nd. He 
determined what to say. True repentance is a rising and coming to God: 
“ Behold we come unto thee.” But what words shall we take with us? He 
here considers what to say. Note, In all our addresses to God, it is good to 
deliberate with ourselves beforehand what we shall say, that we may order 
our cause before him, and fill our mouth with arguments. We have liberty of 
speech, and we ought to consider seriously with ourselves how we may use 
that liberty to the utmost, and yet not abuse it. Let us observe what -he 
purposed to say. 

wrst. He would confess his fault and folly ; ‘‘ I have sinned.” Note, Foras- 
much as we have all sinned, it behoves and well becomes us to own that we have 
sinned. The confession of sin is required and insisted upon as a necessary con- 
dition of peace and pardon. If we plead, not guilty, we put ourselves upon a 
trial by the covenant of innocency, which will certainly condemn us. If we 
plead, guilty, with a contrite, penitent, and obedient heart, we refer ourselves 
to the covenant of grace, which offers forgiveness to those that confess their 


sins. 

Secondly. He would aggravate it, and would be so far from extenuating 
the matter, that he would lay load upon himself for it: “I have sinned against. 
heaven and before thee.” Let those that are undutiful to their earthly parents 
think of this; they sin against heaven, and before God. Offences against them 
are offences against God. Let us all think of this, as that which renders our 
sin exceeding sinful, and should render us exceeding sorrowful for it. 1st. 
That sin is committed in contempt of God’s authority over us ; we have sinned 
against heaven. God is here called heaven, to signify how highly he is exalted 
above us, and the dominion he has over us, for the heavens do rule. The malig- 
nity of sin aims high, it is against heaven. The daring sinner is said to have 
set his mouth against the heavens, Ps. Ixxiii. 9. Yet it is impotent malice, for 
we cannot hurt the heavens; nay, it is foolish malice; what is shot against the 
heavens will return upon the head of him that shoots it, Ps. vii. 16. Sin is 
an atfront to the God of heaven; it is a forfeiture of the glories and joys of 
heaven; and a contradiction to the designs of the kingdom of heaven. 2nd. It is 
committed in contempt of God’s eye upon us: “I have sinned against héaven,” 
and yet “before thee,” and under thine eye, than which there could not be 
a greater affront put upon him. 

Thirdly. He would judge and condemn himself for it, and acknowledge 
himself to have forfeited all the privileges of the family; “I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son,” ver. 29. He doth not deny the relation, for 
that was all he had to trust to; but he owns his father might justly net the 
relation, and shut his doors against him. He had at his own demand the 

ortion of goods that belonged to him, and had reason to expect no more. 

ote, It becomes sinners to acknowledge themselves unworthy to receive 
any favour from God, and to humble and abase themselves before him. 
‘ourthly. He would nevertheless sue for admission into the family, though 
it were into the meanest post there: “ Make me as one of thy hired ser- 
vants;” that is good enough, and too good for me. Note, True penitents 
have a high value for God’s house, and the privileges of it, and will be glad 
of any place, so they may but be in it, though it be but as doorkeepers, 
Ps. \xxxiv. 10. If it bs imposed on him as a mortification to sit with the ser- 
vants, he will not only submit to it, but count it_a preferment in comparison 
with his present state. ‘Those that return to God, from whom they have 
revolted, cannot but be desirous some way or other to be employed for him, 
and put into a capacity of serving and honouring him: “ Make me as a 
hired servant,” that 1 may shew I love my father’s house as much as ever lL 
slighted it. : : 

Pifthly. In all this he would have an eye to his father as a father: “T will 
arise, and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father.” Note, Eyeing God 
asa Father, and our Father, will be of great use in our repentance and return 
to him. It will make our sorrow for sin genuine; our resolutions against it 
strong, and encourage us to hope for ge God delights, both by penitents 
and petitioners, to be called Father. Is not Ephraim a dear son? ‘ 

4, What was the performance of this purpose: “He arose and came to his 
father.” His good resolve he put in execution without delay ; he struck while 
the iron was hot; and did not adjourn the thought to some more convenient 
season. Note, It is our interest speedily to close with our convictions. Have 
we said, we will arise and go? let us immediately arise and come. He did not 
come half way, and then pretend he was tired, and could get no farther ; but, 
weak and weary as he was, he made a thorough business of it. “If thou wilt 
return, O Israel, return unto me,” and “ do thy first works.” : , , 

Thirdly. We have here his reception and entertainment with his father. 
“He came to his father;” but was he welcome? Yes, heartily welcome. And 
by the way, it is an example to parents whose children have been foolish and 
disobedient, if they repent and submit themselves, not to be harsh and severe 
with them, but to e: governed in sucha case by the wisdom that is from above, 
which is gentle and easy to be intreated; herein let them be followers of ter 
and merciful as he is. But it is chiefly designed to set forth the grace an 
mercy of God to poor sinners that repent and return to him, and his readiness 
to forgive them. Now here observe, : : 

1. The great love and affection wherewith the father received the son, ver. 20° 
“when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him.” He expressed his 
kindness before the son expressed his repentance; for God prevents us with 
the blessings of his goodness ; even before we call, he answers ; for he knows 
what is in our hearts: “1 said, I will confess, and thou forgavest.” How lively 


are the images of this here! Ist. Here were eyes of mercy, and those eyes 
quick-sighted ; “ when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him,” before 
any other of the family were aware of bim, as if from the top of some high 
tower he had been looking that way that his son was gone, with such a thourht, 


dance in Oriental towns. At present the hired musicians are men, 
and the dancers usually women trained for the purpose. 

xv. 31. Burckhardt notes of a tribe mn Lebanon that it is cus- 
tomary for the sons, as soon as they are fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, to demand their share of the family property. The father re- 
tains one share for himself, which is disposed of at his death, 

xvi. 4. The steward does not say who are to receive him, nor 
need we ask, although the creditors to be mentioned might supply 

21 


an answer. The phrase “that they may receive me,” &c., is equiva- 
lent to “ that I may be received into the houses of my friends.” 

xvi. 6. “A hundred measures” here would be ‘‘a hundred baths.” 
The bath, according to Arbuthnot, was the same as the ephah, and 
equal to seven gallons and four pints. Hence a hundred measures of 
oil would be seven hundred and fifty gallons. 

xvi. 7. “A hundred measures” here would be “ a hundred cors.” 
The cor was a Hebrew measure for corn, and, according to Arbuthnot, 
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as this, O that I could see yonder wretched son of mine coming home! This 
intimates God’s desire of the conversion cf sinners, and his readiness to meet 
them that are coming towards him. He looketh on men when they are gone 
astray from him, to see whether they will return to him, and he is aware of the 
first inclination towards him. 2nd. Here were bowels of mercy, and those 
bowels turning within him, and yearning at the sight of his son, “he had 
compassion.” Misery is the object of pity; even the misery of a sinner, 
though he has brought it upon himself, yet God compassionates ; his soul was 
grieved for the misery of Israel,” Hos. xi. 8; Jud. x. 16. 3rd. Here were feet 
of mercy, and those feet quick-paced; “he ran; this notes how swift God is 
to shew mercy. ‘The prodigal son came slowly, under a burthen of shame and 
fear; but the tender father ran to meet him with his encouragements. 4th. 
Her2 were arms of mercy, and those arms stretched out to embrace him; ‘“‘he 
fell on his neck,” though guilty, and deserving to be beaten; though dirty, and 
newly come from feeding swine, that any one that had_ not the strongest and 
tenderest compassions of a father would have loathed to touch him; yet he 
thus takes him in his arms, and lays him in his bosom. Thus dear are true 
penitents to God, thus welcome to the Lord Jesus. 5th. Here are lips of 
mercy, and those lips dropping as a honeycomb, “he kissed him ;” this kiss not 
only assured him of his welcome, but sealed his pardon ; his former. follies shall 
be all forgiven, and not mentioned against him, nor is one word said by way of 
upbraiding. This was like David’s kissing Absalom, 2 Sam. xiv, 33; and all 
this speaks how ready, and free, and forward the Lord Jesus is to receive 
and entertain poor returning, repenting sinners, according to his Father’s 
will. : 

2. The penitent submission which the poor prodigal made to his father. 
yer. 21; “he said unto him, Father, I have sinned.” As it commends the goo 
father’s kindness, that he shewed it before the prodigal expressed his repent- 
ance; so it commends the prodigal’s repentance, that he expressed it after his 
father had shewed him so much kindness. When he had received the kiss 
which sealed his pardon, yet he said, ‘‘ Father, 1 have sinned.” Note, Even 
those that have received the pardon of their sins, and the comfortable sense of 
their pardon, yet must have in their hearts a sincere contrition for it, and with 
their mouths must make a penitent confession of it, even of those sins which 
they have reason to hope are pardoned. David penned Psalm li. after Nathan 
had said, “The Lord hath put away thy sin; thou shalt not die.” Nay, the 
comfortable sense of the pardon of sin should increase our sorrow for it; and 
that is ingenuous Beaunelical sorrow which is increased by such a considera- 
tion: see Eze. xvi. 6,“ Thou shalt be ashamed and confounded, when I am 
pacified towards thee.” The more we see of God’s readiness to forgive us, the 
more difficult it should be to us to forgive ourselves. ; 

3. The splendid provision which this kind father made for the returning 
prodigal. He was going on in his submission, but one word we find in his 


purpose what to say, ver. 19, which we do not find he did say, ver. 21, and that | 


was, “make meas one of the hired servants.” We cannot think he forgot it, 
much less that he changed his mind, and was now'either less desirous to be in 
the family, or less willing to be a hired servant there, than when he made that 


purpose; but his father interrupted him, prevented his saying it; Hold, son, ° 


talk no more of thine unworthiness, thou art heartily welcome, and though not 
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worthy to be called a son, shalt be treated as a dear son, as a pleasant child, | 
He who is thus entertained at first, needs not ask to be made as a hired servant. | 


Thus when Ephraim bemoaned himself, God comforted him, Jer. xxxi. 18, 20. 
It is strange that here is not one word of rebuke, Why did you not stay with 


our harlots and your swine? You could never find the way home until , 


yeaten hither with your own rod. No, here is nothing like this; which in- 


timates, that when God forgives the sins of true penitents, he forgets them, 
he remembers them no more, they shall not be mentioned against them, | 


Eze. xviii. 22. 

But this is not all; here is rich and royal provision made for him, accordin 
to his birth and quality, far beyond what he did or could expect. He woul 
have thought it sufficient, and been very thankful, if his father had but taken 


notice of him, and bid him go to the kitchen and get his dinner with the ser- ; 


vants; but God doth for those who return to their duty, and cast themselves 
upon kis mercy, abundantly above what they are able to ask or think. The 
prodigal came home between hope and fear; fear of being rejected, and hope 
of being received; but his father was not only better to him than his fears, but 
better to him than his hopes; not only received him, but received him with 
respect. 

Ist. He came home in rags; and his father not only clothed him, but adorned 
him; “he said to the servants,” who all attended their master, upon notice 
that his son was come, “ Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him.” The 
worst old clothes in the house might have served, and had been good enough 
for him; but the father calls not for a coat, but fora robe, the garment of princes 
and great men; the best robe, tyv or6dyv ti mpwryy, there is a double emphasis, 
“that robe, that principal robe, you know which I mean; ‘the first robe,’ so it 
may be read, the robe he wore before he ran his ramble. When backsliders 
repent, and do their first works, they suall be received and dressed in their 
first robes. Bring hither that robe, and put it om him; he will be ashamed to 
wear it, and think it ill becomes him, who comes kome in such a dirty pickle; 
but put it on him, and do not offer it him only ; and “ put a ring on his hand,” a 
signet ring, with the arms of the family, in token of his being owned as a branch 
ot the family. Rich people wore rings, and his father hereby signified, that 
though he had spent one portion, yet upon his repentance he intended him 
another. He came home barefoot; his feet perhaps sore with travel, and 
therefore “ put shoes on his feet,” to make him easy. 

Thus doth the grace of God provide for true penitents. First. The righteous- 
ness of Christ is the robe, that principal robe with which they are clothed; 
they “put on the Lord Jesus Christ,” are clothed with that gun. The robe of 
righteousness is the garment of salvation,.Jsa. lxi. 10. A new nature is this 
best robe; trae penitents are clothed with that, being sanctified throughout. 
Secondly. The earnest of the Spirit, “by whom we are sealed to the day of 
pedempbign is the ring on the hand; “after that ye believed, ye were sealed.” 
‘They that are sanctified, are adorned and dignified; are put in power, as Joseph 
was by Pharaoh’s giving him aring. “Put a ring on his hand,” to be before 
him a constant memorial of his father’s kindness, that he may never forget 
it. Thirdly. The preparation of the Gospel of peace is shoes for our feet, 
Eph. vi. 13; so that compared with this here signifies, saith Grotius, that God 
when he receives true penitents into his favour, makes use of them for the 
convincing and converting of others by their instructions, at least, by their 
examples. David, when pardoned, will teach transgressors God’s ways; and 
Peter, when he is converted, will strengthen his brethren. Or, it intimates that 
they shall go on cheerfully, and with resolution in the way of religion; as a 
man doth when he hath shoes on his feet, over as he doth when he is barefvot. 

2ud. He came home hungry; and his father not only fed him, but feasted 
nim; ver. 23, “ Bring hither the fatted calf,” that has been stall fed, and long 
reserved for some special occasion; and kill it, that my son may have his belly- 
ful of the best we have. Cold meat might have served, or the leavings of the 
last meal, but he shall have fresh meat, and hot meat, and the fatted calf can 
never be better bestowed. Note. here is excellent food provided by our 
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heavenly Father for all those that arise and come to him. Christ himself is 
the bread of life; his flesh is meat indeed, and his blood drink indeed; in him 
there is a feast for souls, a feast of fat things. It was a great change with the 
prodigal, who but a while ago ‘‘would fain have filled his belly with husks. 
fone sweet will the supplies of the new covenant be, and the relishes of its 
comforts, to those who Hane been labouring in vain for satisfaction in the 
creature! Now he found his own words made good, “in my father’s house 
there is bread enough and to spare.” 5 

4. The great joy and rejoicing that there was for his return. The bringing 
of the fatted calf was designed to be not only a feast for him, but a festival for 
the family: “Let us all eat and be merry,” for it is a good day ; “for this my son 
was dead,’ when he was in his rambie, but his return is as life from the dead, 
“heis alive again;” we thought he was dead, having heard nothing from him 
of a long time, but behold he lives; “he was lost,” we gave him up for lost, 
we despaired of hearing of him, “but he is found.” Note, Ist. The conversion 
of asoul from sin to God, is the raising of that soul from death to life, and 
the finding of that which seemed to be lost. It is a great, and wonderful, and 
happy change. What was in itself dead, is made alive; what was lost to Goa 
and his church, is found; and what was unprofitable becomes profitable, 
Phile. 11; it is such a change as that upon the face of the earth when the sprin 
returns. 2nd. The conversion of sinners is greatly pleasing to the God-o 
heaven, and all that belong to his family ought to rejoice in it; those in héaven 
do, and those on earth should. Observe, it was the father that began Ahe joy, 
and set all the rest on rejoicing ; therefore we should be glad of the repentance 
of sinners, because it aczomplishes God’s designs, it is the bringing of those to 
Christ whom the Father had given him, and in whom he will be for ever 
glorified: “ We joy for your sakes before our God,” with an éye to him, 
1 Thes. iii. 9; and “ye are our rejoicing in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” who is the master of the family, 1 Z’hes. ii. 19. The family complied 
with the master, ‘‘they began to be merry.” Note, God’s children and servants 
ought to be affected with things as he is. \ 

Fourthly. We have here the repining and envying of the elder brother, 
which is described by way of reproof to the scribes and Pharisees,.to shew 
them the folly and wickedness of their discontent at the repentance and con- 
version of the publicans and sinners, and the favour Christ shewed them; and 
he represents it so as not to aggravate the matter, but as allowing them still 
the privileges of elder brethren; the Jews had so, though the Gentiles were 
favoured, for the preaching of the Gospel must begin at Jerusalem. Christ, 
when he reproves them for their fault, yet spoke them fair, to smooth them into 
a good temper towards the poor publicans. But by the elder brother here, we 
may understand those that, are really good, and have been so from their youth 
up, and never went astray into any vicious course of living, who comparatively 
need no repentance. And to such these words in the close, ‘‘Son, thou art ever 
with me,” are applicable without any difficulty, but not to the scribes and 
Pharisees. Now concerning the elder brother, observe, : 

1. How foolish and fretful he was upon occasion of his brother’s reception, 
and how he was disgusted at it. It seems he was abroad in the field, in the 
country, when his brother came, and by that time he was returned home the 
mirth was begun; when “he drew nigh to the house he heard music and 
dancing,” either while the dinner was in getting ready, or rather after they had 
eaten and were full, ver. 25. He inquired “ what those things meant,” ver. 26, 
and was informed that his brother was come, and his father had made him a 
feast for his weleome home, and great joy there was, “ because he had rece*ved 
him safe and sound,” ver. 27. It is but one word in the original, he had received 
him #ycaivovra, ‘in health ;’ well both in body and mind. He received him not only 
well in body, but a penitent; returned to his right mind, and well reconciled to 
his father’s house, cured of his vices and his rakish disposition, else he had not 
been received safe and sound. Now this disobliged him to the highest degree ; 
“he was angry, and would not go in,” ver. 28; not only because he was resolve 
he would not’ himself join in the mirth, but because he would shew bis dis- 

leasure at it, and would intimate to his father that he should have kept out 
nis younger brother. This shews, what is a common fault, Ist. In men’s 
families, that those who have been a comfort to their parents think they 
should have the monopoly of their parents’ favours, and are apt to be too 
sharp upon those who have transgressed, and to grudge their parents’ kindness 
to them. 2nd. In God’s family, those that are comparatively innocents seldom 
know how to be compassionate towards those that are mumfestly penitents. 
The language of such we have here in what the elder brother said, ver. 29, 30; 
and it is written for warning to those that by the grace of God are kept from 
scandalous sin, and kept in the way of virtue and sobriety, that they sin not 
after the similitude of this transgression. Let us observe the particulars of it. 

First. He boasted of himself, and of his own virtue and obedience. He had 
not only not outrun his father’s house, as his brother did, but had made him- 
self as a servant in it, and had done so long: “Lo, these many years do | serve 
thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy commandment.” Note, It is too 
common for those that are better than their neighbours to brag of it, yea, and 
to make their boasts of it before God himself, as if he were indebted to them 
for it. Iam apt to think this elder brother said more than was true, when he 

loried that he had never transgressed his father’s commands, for then I believe 

e would not have been so obstinate as now he was to his father’s entreaties. 
However, we will admit it comparatively, he had not been so disobedient as his 
brother had been. O, what need have good men to take heed of pride, a cor- 
ruption that ariseth out of the ashes of other corruptions. ‘Those that have 
long served God, and been kept from gross sin, have a great deal to be humbly 
thankful for, but nothing proudly to boast of, ' 

Secondly. He complained of his father, as if he had not been so kind to him 
as he ought to have been, who had been so dutiful; “thou never gavest me a 
kid, that I might make merry with my friends.” He was out of humour now, 
else he would not have made this complaint; for, no question, if he had asked 
such a thing at any time, he might have had it at first word; and we have reason 
to think he did not desire it; but the killing of the fatted calf put him upon 
making this peevish reflection. When men are m passion they are apt to reflect 
so as they would not if they were in*their right mind. He had been fed at his 
father’s table, and had many a time been merry with him and the family, but 
his father had never given him so much as a kid, which was but a Small token 
of love compared with the fatted calf. Note, Those that think highly of them- 
selves and their services, are apt to think hardly of their master, and meanly 
of his favours. We ought toown ourselves utterly unworthy of those mercies 
which God hath thought it to give us, much more of those that he hath not 
thought fit to give us, and therefore we must not complain. He would have 
had a kid to make merry with his friends abroad; whereas the fatted calf he 
grudged so much, was given to his brother, not to make merry with his friends 
abroad, but with the family at home. The mirth of God’s children should be 
with their Father and his tamily, in communion with God and his saints, and not 
with any other friends. ~ er 

Thirdly. We was very ill-humoured towards his younger brother, and harsh 
in what he thought and said concerning him. Some good people are api to be 
overtaken in this fault; pay, and to indulge themselves too much in it, to loo 
with disdain upon those who have not preserved their reputation so clean 2s 


was equal to a homer, or thirty-two pecks and one pint. A bundred 
cors, therefore, equal somewhat over one hundred English quarters, 
xvi. 8. Our version is unhappy in the phrase “the lord,” which 
perverse men pounce upon to prove that the Lord Jesus commended 
an unjust man and deed. All through the passage the word “ lord”’ 
means the man’s master, and so here “his master.” Here again we 
have an example of illustrations conveying moral lessons, while 
based upon utterly unjustifiable conduct. No praise is conveyed by 
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the word “wisely,” which merely means “ingeniously.” In the next 
clause it bas no other signification. With respect to the last clause, 
“ for the children,” &c., we see no reason to doubt that it is a com- 
ment made by the Saviour himself, : 

xvi. 9. Tothe popular mind the precept here causes little difficulty, 
unless warped by some prejudice. Yet the passage is one from which 
the most opposite conclusions have been drawn. The ‘mammon of 
unrighteousness” here is the “unrighteous mammon” of verse Il, 


. 
. 
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they have done, and to pe sour and morose towards them; yea, though they 
huve given very good evidences of their repentance and reformation: this is 
notthe spirit of Christ, but of the Pharisees. Let us observe the instances of it: 

lst. ‘‘He would not go in,” except his brother be turned out; one house shall 
not hold him and his own brother, no, not his father’s house. The language of 
this was that of the Pharisee, Jsa. xv. 5, “ Stand by thyself, come not near me, 
for 1 am holier than thou;” and ch. xviii. 11, “Iam not as other men are, nor 
even as this publican.” Note, Though we are to shun the society of those 
sinners whom we are in danger of being infected by, yet we must not be shy of the 
company of penitent sinners, whom we may get good by. He saw his father had 
taken him in, and yet he would not go in to him. Note, We think too well of 
ourselves, if we cannot find in our hearts to receive those God hath received ; 
and to admit those into favour and friendship and fellowship with us whom 
we have reason to think God has a favour for, and are taken into friendship 
and fellewship with him. 

2nd. He would not call him brother; but, “ this thy son,” which sounds arro- 
gantly, and not without reflection upon his father, as if his indulgence had 
made him a prodigal; heis thy son, thy darling. Note, Forgetting the relation 
we stand in to our brethren, as brethren, and disowning that, is at the bottom 
of all our neglects of our duty to them, and our contradictions to that duty. 
let us give our relations, both in the flesh and in the Lord, the titles that 
belong to them. Let the rich call the poor brethren, and let the innocents call 
the penitents so. 

3rd. He aggravated his brother’s faults, and made the worst of them, en- 
deavouring to incense his father against him ; he is “thy son, who hath devoured 
thy living with harlots.” It is true he had spent his own portion foolishly 
enough, whether upon harlots or no, we are not told before; perhaps that was 
only the language of his elder brother’s jealousy and ill-will; but that he had 
devoured all his father’s living was false; the father had still a good estate. 
Now this shews how apt we are, in censuring our brethren, to make the worst of 
oo thing, and to set it out in the blackest colours ; which is not doing as we 
would be done by, nor as our heavenly Father doth by us, who is not extreme 
to mark iniquities. 

4th. He grudged him the kindness that his father shewed him; “ thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf,’ as if he were such a son as should be. Note 
It is an ill thing to envy penitents the grace of God, and to have our eye evil 
because his is good. As we must not envy those that are the worst of sinners 
the gifts of common providence, “ Let not thine heart envy sinners,” so we 
must not envy those that have been the worst of sinners the gifts of covenant 
love, upon their repentance ; we must not envy them their pardon, and peace, 
and comfort, no, nor any extraordinary gift God bestows upon them, which 
makes them eminently acceptable or useful. Paul, before his conversion, had 
been a prodigal, had devoured his heavenly Father’s living by the havoc he 
made of the church; yet, when after his conversion he had greater measures of 
grace given him, and more honour put upon him than the other apostles, they 
who were the elder brethren, that had been serving Christ when he was per- 
secuting him, and had not transgressed at any time his commandments, did not 
envy him his visions and revelations, nor his more extensive usefulness, but 
glorified God in him, which ought to be an example to us, as the reverse of this 
elder brother. 

2. Let us now see how favourable and friendly his father was in his carriage 
towards him, when he was thus sour and ill-humoured; and this is as surpris- 
ing as the former. Methinks the mercy and grace of our God in Christ shine 
almost as bright in his tender and gentle bearing with peevish saints, repre- 
sented by the elder brother here, as before, in his reception of prodigal sinners 
upon their repentance, represented before by the younger brother. The dis- 
ciples of Christ themselves had many infirmities, and were men subject to like 
passions as others, yet Christ bare with them, asa nurse with her children: 
see 1 Thes. ii. 7. ; 

lst. When he would not come in, “his father came out and entreated him,” 
spoke him fair, gave him good words, and desired him to come in. He might 
justly have said, If he will not come in, let him stay out; shut the doors against 

im, and send him to seek a lodging where he can find it. Is not the house my 
own, and may I not do what I please in it? the fatted calf my own, and may I 
not do what I please with it?’ No,as he went to meet the younger son,so now 
he goes to court the elder; did not send a servant out with a kind message to 
him, but went himself. Now, First. This is designed to represent to us the 
goodness of God; how strangely gentle and winning he has been towards those 
that were strangely froward and provoking. He reasoned with Cain, “ Why 
art thou wroth?” He bare Israel’s manners in the wilderness, Acts xv. 18. 
How mildly did God reason with Elijah, when he was upon the fret 
1 Kin. xix. 4—6; and especially with Jonah, whose case was very paralle 
with this here, for he was there disquieted at the repentance of Nineveh, and 
the mercy shewn it, as the elder brother here; and those questions, “ Dost 
thou well to be angry?” and, “Should not I spare Nineveh?” are not unlike 
these expostulations of the father with the elder brother here. Secondly. It 
is to teach all superiors to be mild and gentle with their inferiors, even when 
they are in a fault, and passionately justify themselves in it, than which nothing 
can be more provoking; and yet even in that case let fathers not provoke their 
— to more wrath, and masters forbear threatening, and both shew all 
meekness. 

2nd. His father assured him that the kind entertainment he gave his younger 
brother neither was any reflection upon him, nor should be any prejudice to 
him, ver. 31. Thou shalt fare never the worse for it, nor have ever the less 
for it; “son, thou art ever with me;” the reception of him is no rejection of 
¢hee, nor what is laid out on him any sensible diminution of what I design 
for thee; thou shalt still remain entitled to the pars enitia, so our law calls 
it; a double portion, so the Jewish iaw called it; ‘thou shalt be heres ex 
asse’ so the Roman law called it; “all that I have is thine,”  « an inde- 
fesible title. If he had not given hima kid to make merry with his friends, 
he had eaten bread at his table continually; and it is better be happy with 
our Father in heaven, than merry with any friend we have in this world. 
Note, First. It is the unspeakable ed api of all the children of God, who 
keep close to their Father’s house, that they are and shall be ever with 
him; they are so in this world by faith, they shall be so in the other world by 
fruition, and all that he has is theirs; for if children, then heirs, Rum. viii. 17. 
Secondly. Therefore we ought not to envy others God’s grace to them, because 
we shall have never the less for their sharing in it. If we be true believers, 
all that God is, and all that he has, is ours; and if others come to be true be- 
lievers, all that he is, and all that he has, is theirs too: and yet we have not the 
less. As they that walk in the light and warmth of the sun have all the benefit 
they can have by it, and yet not the less for others having as much; for Christ 
-n his church is like as th>y say of the soul in the bedy, it is tota in toto,—‘ the 
whole in the whole, and yet tvta in qualibet parte,—‘ the whole in each part.’ 

3rd. His father gave him a good reason for this uncommon joy in the family: 
ver. 32, “It was meet that we should make sees} and be glad.” He might have 
insisted upon his own authority ; ‘It was my will that the family should make 

‘my reason is, I wall it to be so.’ 


merry an be glad ;’ stat pro ratione voluntas,— 


But it doth not become even those that have authority to be vouching and |}, 
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appealing to it upon every occasion; tnat doth but make it cheap and comment: 
it is better give a convincing reason, as the father doth here; “it was meot,” 
and very becoming, “that we should make merry” for the return of a prodigal 
son, more than for the perseverance of a dutiful son; for, though the latter be 
a greater blessing to a family, yet the former is a more sensible pleasure. 
Any family would be much more transported with joy at the raising of a dead 
child to lite, yea, or at the recovery of a child from .v sickness that was adjudged 
mortal, than, for the continued life and health of many children. Note, God 
will be justified when he speaks, and all flesh shall sooner or later be silert 
before him. We do not find any reply that the elder brother made to what his 
father said which intimates that he was entirely satisfied, and acquiesced in his 
father’s will, and was well reconciled to his prodigal brother; and his father 
put him in mind that he was his brother; “this thy brother.” Note, A good 
man, though he have not such command of himself at all times as to keep his 
temper, yet will, with the grace of God, recover his temper; “though he fall 
yet shall he not be utterly cast down:” but as for the scribes and Pharisees, for 
whose conviction it was primarily intended, for aught appears, they continued 
the same disaffection to the sinners of the Gentiles, and to the Gospel of 
Christ because it was preached to them. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The scope of Christ’s discourse in this chapter is to awaken and quicken us all so to use 
this world as not to abuse it; so to manage all our possessions and enjoyments here as 
that they may make for us, and may not make against us, in the other world; for they 
will do either the one or the other, according as we use them now. I. If we do good 
with them, and lay out what we have in works of piety and charity, we shall reap the 
benefit of it in the world to come: and this he shews in the parable of the unjust 
steward, who made so good a hand of his lord’s goods, as that, when he was turned 
out of his stewardship, he had a comfortable subsistence to betake himself to. The 
parable itself we have, ver. 1—8; the reddition and application of it, ver, 9—13; and 
the contempt which the Pharisees put upon the doctrine which Christ preached te 
them, for which he sharply reproved them, adding some other weighty sayings, 
ver. 14—18. II. If, instead of doing good with our worldly enjoyments, we make them 
the food and fuel of our lusts, of our luxury and sensuality, and deny relief to the 
poor, we shall certainly perish eternally, and the things of this world which were thus 
abused will but add to our misery and torment. ‘his he shews in the other parable, of 
the rich man and Lazarus, which has likewise a farther reach, and that is, to awaken 
us all to take the warning given us by the written Word, and not to expect immediate 
messages from the other world, ver. 19—31, 


ND he said also unto his 
. disciples, There was a cer- 
fix tain rich man, which had a 
/ steward; and the same was 
V J accused unto him that he 
\iG lad wasted his goods, 2 
wn ) And he called hin, and said 
Ay unto him, How is it that I 
Asp hear this of thee? give an 
== account of thy stewardship ; 
for thou mayest be no longer steward. 38 Then the 
steward said within himself, What shall Ido? for my 
lord taketh away from me the stewardship : I cannot 
dig; to beg Lam ashamed. 4 Iam resolved what 
to do, that, when I am put out of the stewardship, 
they may receive me into their houses. 5 So he 
called every one of his lord’s debtors unto him, and 
said unto the first, How much owest thou unto my 
lord? 6 And he said, An hundred measures of oil. 
And he said unto him, Take thy bill, and sit down 
guickly, and write fifty. 7 Then said he to another 
And how much owest thou? And he said, An 
hundred measures of wheat. And he said unto him, 
Take thy bill, and write fourscore. 8 And the lord 
commended the unjust steward, because he had done 
wisely: for the cluldren of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. 9 And 
[say unto you, Make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness; that, when ye fail, 
they may receive you into everlasting habitations. 
10 He that is faithful in that which is least is faith- 
ful also in much: and he that is unjust in the least 
is unjust alsoin much. 11 If therefore ye have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who wiil 
commit to your trust the true riches? 12 And if 


— 


and is worldly wealth, which is too often associated with injustice. 
The possessor of this wealth is bidden so to use it as to conciliate 
friends by means of it.. For “when ye fail,’ the better reading is 
«‘ when it fails,”’ .e., the wealth, the endurance of which is uncertain. 
On its failure the friends secured will welcome its former owner into 
everlasting habitations, or tabernacles, as the Greek is. It would be 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel to infer from this that all who are 
made friends by means of wealth either go to heaven, and that 


before those who have made them friends, or have the power to re- 
ceive them there. Nor can we infer that rich men who make friends 
by their money are sure to go to heaven. If it were so, then beg- 
gary and almsgiving would be more than virtues, they would give a 
title to salvation. True, our Lord mentions neither alms nor paupers, 
and the preceding parable favours the introduction of neither. There 
the friends are made by bribery, and are not poor. Hence we must 
conclude the general leading idea of this verse to be such a prudent 
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e have not been faithful in that which is another 
man’s, who shall give you that which is your own ? 
13 No servant can serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other; or else he will 
hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon. 14 And the Pharisees 


also, who were covetous, heard all these things : and || 


they derided him. 15 And he said unto them, Ye 
are they which justify yourselves before men ; but 
God knoweth your hearts: for that which is highly 
esteemed among men is abomination in the sight of 
God. 16 The law and the prophets were until John : 
since that time the kingdom of God is preached, and 
every man presseth into it. 17 And it is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law 
to fail. 18 Whosoever putteth away his wife, and 
marrieth another, committeth adultery: and whoso- 
ever marrieth her that is put away from her husband 
committeth adultery. 


We mistake if we imagine that the design of Christ’s doctrine and holy reli- 
gion was either to amuse us with notions of Divine mysteries, or to entertain us 
with notions of Divine mercies. No, the Divine revelation of both those in the 
Gospel is intended to engage and quicken us to the practice of Christian 
duties, and, as much as any one thing, to the duty of beneticence, and doing 
good to those who stand in need of any thing that either we have or can do for 
them. This our Saviour is here pressing us to, by minding us that we are but 
“stewards of the manifold grace of God;” and since we have in divers in- 
stances been unfaithful, and-have forfeited the favour of our Lord, it is our 
wisdom to think how we may some other way make what we have in the world 
turn to a good account. Parables must not be forced beyond their primary 
intention, and therefore we must not hence infer that any one can befriend us 
if we lie under the displeasure of our Lord; but that, in the general, we must 
so lay out what we have in works of piety and charity, as that we may meet 
it again with comfort on the other side death and the grave. If we would act 
wisely, we must be as diligent and industrious to employ our riches in the acts 
of piety and charity, in order to promote our future and eternal welfare, as 
worldly men are in laying them out to the greatest temporal profit, in making 
to themselves friends with them, and securing other secular interests. So Dr. 
Clark. Now let us consider, 4 

First. The parable itself, in which all the children of men are represented as 
stewards of what they have in this world; and we are but stewards; what- 
ever we have, the property of it is God’s; we have only the use of it, and that 
according to the direction of our great Lord, and for his honour. Rabbi 
Kimchi, quoted by Dr. Lightfoot, saith, ‘This world is a house, heaven the 
roof; the stars the lights; the earth, with its fruits, a table spread; the master 
of the house is the holy and blessed God ; man is the steward, into whose hands 
the goods of this house are delivered; if he behave himself well, he shall find 
favour in the eyes of his Lord; if not, he shall be turned out of his steward- 
ship.’ Now, ~ 

1. Here is the dishonesty of this steward; he “ wasted his lord’s goods,” 
embezzled them, misapplied them, or, through carelessness, suffered them to 
be lost and damaged; and for this he was accused to his lord, ver. 1, We 
are all liable to the same charge; we have not made a due improvement of 
what God has intrusted us with in this world, but have perverted his pur- 

ose; and that we may not be for this judged of our Lord, it concerns us to 
judge ourselves. : 

2. His discharge out of his place: “‘ His lord called for him, and said, How 
is it that I hear this of thee?” ‘1 expected better things from thee.’ He speaks 
as one sorry to find himself disappointed in him, and under a necessity of dis- 
missing him from his service. It troubles him to hear it, but the steward cannot 
deny it, and therefore there is no remedy; he must make up his accounts, and 
be gone in a little time, ver. 2. Now this is designed to teach us, Ist. That we 
must all of us shortly be discharged from our stewardship in this world: we 
must not always enjoy those things we now enjoy. Death will come and dis- 
miss us from our stewardship, will deprive us of the abilities and opportunities 
we now have of doing good,.and others will come in our places and have the 
same. 2nd. That our discharge from our stewardship at death is just, and what 
we have deserved; for we have wasted our Lord’s goods, and thereby forfeited 
our trust; so that we cannot complain of any wrong done us. 3rd. That when 
our stewardship is taken from us, we must give an account of it to our Lord; 
“after death the judgment ;” both which, both our discharge and our account, 
we are fairly warned of, and ought to be frequently thinking of. 

3. His after-wisdom; now he began to consider, ‘ What shall I do?” ver. 3. 
He would have done well to have considered that before he had so foolishly 
thrown himself out of a good place by his unfaithfulness; but it is better to 
consider late than never. Note, Since we have all received notice that we must 
shortly be turned out of our stewardship, we are concerned to consider what 
we shall do then. He must live; which way shall he have a livelihood ? 

ist. He knows he has not such a degree of industry in him as to get his living 
by work; “1 cannot dig;” ‘I cannot earn my bread by my labour.’ Bat why can 
he not dig? It doth not appear that he was either old or lame; but the truth is, 
he is lazy 3 his cannot is a will not; it is not a natural, but a moral disability that | 
he labours under; if his master, when he turned him out of the stewardship, 
had continued him in his service as a labourer, and set a taskmaster over him, 
he would have made him dig. He cannot dig, for he was never used to it. 
Now this intimates that we cannot get a livelihood for our souls by any 
labour for this world, nor indeed can do any thing to purpose for our souls by 
any ability of our own. 

2nd. He knows he has not such a degree of humility as to get his bread by 
begging: “to beg Lam ashamed.” This was the language of his pride, as the 
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former of his slothfulness; those whom God in his providence has disabled to 
help themselves should not be ashamed to ask relief of others. This steward 
bud Miers reason to be ashamed of his cheating his master than of begging his 
bread. 

3rd. He therefore determines to make friends of his lord’s debtors, or bis 
tenants that were behind of their rent, and had given notes under their hand 
for it: ver. 4, ““L am resolved what to do.” ‘My lord turns me out-of his 
house ; I have nonevuf my own to go to; I am acquainted with my lord’s tenants, 
have done them many a good turn, and now I will do them one more, which 
will so oblige them that they will bid me welcome to their houses and the 
best entertainment they afford; and so long as I live, at least till 1 can better 
dispose of myself, I wili quarter upon them, and go from one good house to 
another.’ Now the way he would take to make them his friends was, by 
striking off a considerable part of their debt to his lord, and giving it in his 
accounts so much less than it was. Accordingly he sent for one that owed his 
lord “a hundred measures of oil;” in that commodity he paid his rent: “ Take 
thy bill,” said he; here it is, “and sit down quickly, and write fifty,” ver. 63 so 
he reduced his debt one half. Observe, He was in haste to have it done: “sit 
down quickly” and do it, lest we be taken treating, and suspected. He took 
another, that owed his lord an hundred measures of wheat, and from his bill he 
cut offa fifth part, and bid him write fourscore, ver. 7;.and probably he did 
the like by others; abating more or less, according as he expected kindness 
from them. See here whw’ ancertain things our worldly possessions are, and 
most so to those that have most of them, who devolve upon others all the care 
concerning them, and so put it into their power to cheat them, because they 
will not trouble themselves to see with their own eyes. See also what treacherv 
is to be found even among those in whom trust is reposed-— How hard is it 
it to find one that a confidence can be reposed in! “Let God be true, but 
every mana liar.” Though this steward is turned out for dealing dishonestly, 
Sob still he doth so. So rare is it for men to mend a fault, though they smart 

or it. \ 

4. The approbation of this: ver. 8, “ The lord commended the unjust steward, 
because he had done wisely.” Whether it be meant of his lord, the lord of that 
servant, who, though he could not but beangry at his knavery, yet was pleased 
with his ingenuity and policy for himself; but taking it so, the latter part of 
the verse must be the words of our Lord, and therefore I think the whole is 
meant of him. Christ did as it were say, ‘ Now commend me to such a man as 
this, that knows how to do well for himself, how to improve a present ore 
tunity, and how to provide for a future necessity.’ He doth not commend him 
because he had done falsely to his master, but because he had done wisely for 
himself. Yet perhaps herein he did well for his master too, and but justly with 
the tenants. e knew what hard bargains he had set them, so that they could 
not pay their rent, but, having been screwed up by his rigour, were thrown 
behindhand, and they and their families were likely to go to ruin; and in con- 
sideration of this, he now, at going off, did as he ought to do, both in justice 
and charity; not only easing them of part of their arrears, but abating of their 
rent for the future. ‘How much owest thou?” may be meant, ‘ What rent 
dost thou sit upon?’ ‘Come,’ saith he, ‘I will set thee an easier bargain, and 
yet no easier than what thou oughtest to have.’ He had been all for his lord, 
but now he begins to consider the tenants, that he might have their favour when 
he had lost his lord’s. The abating of their rent would bea lasting kindness, 
and more likely to engage them than abating their arrears only. 

Now this forecast of his, for a comfortable subsistence in this world, shames 
our improvidence for another world. “ The children of this world,” that choose 
and have their portion in it, “are wiser for their generation,” act more consi- 
derately, and better consult their worldly interest and advantage, “than the 
children of light,” who enjoy the Gospel, in their generation, that is, in the con- 
cerns of their souls and eternity. Note, Ist. The wisdom of worldly people in 
the concerns of this world is to be imitated by us in the concerns of our souls; 
it is their principle to improve their opportunities, to do that first which is most 
needful; in summer and harvest to lay up for winter; to take a good bargain 
when it is offered them; to trust the faithful, and not the false. O that we 
were thus wise in our spiritual affairs! 2nd. ‘The children of light are com- 
monly outdone by the children of this world. Not that the children of this 
world are truly wise, but only in their generation; but in that they “are wiser 
than the children of light” in theirs; for though we are told that we must 
shortly be turned out of our stewardship, yet we do not provide as we should 
for such a day; we live as if we were to be here always, and as if there were 
not another life after this, and are not solicitous, as this steward was, to provide 
for hereafter; though as children of light, that light to which life and immor- 
tality are brought by the Gospel, we cannot but see another world before us, 
yet do not prepare for it, do not send our best effects and best affections thither, 
as we should. 

5. The application of this parable, and the inferences drawn from it, ver. 9: 
“Tsay unto you,” you my disciples, for to them this parable is directed, ver. 1, 
though you have but little in this world, consider how you may do good with 
that little. Observe, 

Ist. What it is that our Lord Jesus here exhorts us to ; to provide for onr com- 
fortable reception to the happiness of another world, by making good use of our 
possessions and enjoyments in this world; ‘‘ make to yourseives friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness,” as the steward with his lord’s goods made his 
lord’s tenants his friends. It is the wisdom of the men of this world so to 
manage their money as that they may have the benefit of it hereafter, and not 
for the present only ; therefore they put it out to interest, buy land with it, 
put it into this or the other fund. Now we should learn of them to make use 
of our money so as that we may be the better for it hereafter in another 
world, as they do in hopes to be the better for it hereafter in this world; so 
cast it upon the waters as that we may find it again after many days, Eccl. xi. 1. 
And_ in our case, though whatever we have is our Lord’s goods, yet as long as 
we dispose of them among our Lord’s tenants, and for their advantage, it is so 
far reckoned from being a wrong to our Lord, that it is duty to him, as well as 
policy for ourselves. 

Note, First. 'The things of this world are the mammon of unrighteousness, 
or the false mammon; not only because often got by fraud and unrighteous- 
ness, but because those who trust to it for satisfaction and happiness will 
certainly be deceived ; for riches are perishing things, and will disappoint those 
that raise their expectations from them. Secondly. Though this mammon o 
unrighteousness is not to be trusted to for a happiness, yet it may and must be 
made use of, in subserviency to our pursuit of that which is our happiness. 
Though we cannot find true satisfaction in it, yet we may make to ourselves 
friends with it, not by way of purchase or merit, but recommendation; so we 
may make God and Christ our friends, the good angels and saints our friends, 
and the poor our friends; and it is a desirable thing to be befriended in the 
account and state tocome. Thirdly. At death we must all fail, érav éxirnre,— 

when ye suffer an eclipse;’ death eclipseth us. A tradesman is said to fail 
when he becomes a bankrupt; we must all thus fail shortly; death shuts u 
the shop, seals up the hand. Our comforts and enjoyments on earth will all 
fail us; flesh and heart fail. Fourthly. It ought to be our great coneern to 
make it sure to ourselves, that when we fail, at death, we may be received into 
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use of wealth as shall be of advantage when the wealth itself shall 
depart, be it soon or be it late. Yet it is usual to limit the appli- 
cation of the passage to gifts bestowed upon the poor. This has 
given occasion to a materialising exegesis, which has confounded 


poverty of spirit with literal poverty, and excluded the greater by 

glorifying the lesser. Almsgiving is in truth a virtuous deed and a 

Christian duty; but when it is made.a means of pardon and sal- 

vation, it is put in the place of Christ. The annotators of the 
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Rhemish version have done all this and more; they have gathered 
from this text the doctrine that dead saints pray for their living 
benefactors. Nay, they make it teach that “alms bestowed specially 
upon holy men, who by their merits and prayers are great in God’s 
grace, may much more help us than our charitable deeds done upon 
vulgar men in necessity, though that be of exceeding great merit 
also.” Such doctrine tends directly to turn aside Christian charity 


from the sinners whom Christ came to call, and makes almsgiving a 
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everlasting habitations in h2aven. The habitations in heaven are everlasting ; 
not made with hands, but eternal, 2 Cor. v. 1. Christ is gone before, to prepare 
a place for those that are his, and is there ready to receive them; the bosom 


of Abraham is ready to receive them; and when a guard of angels carries them | 


thither, a choir of angels is ready to receive them there. The poor saints, that 


are gone before to glory, will receive those that in this world distributed to | 


their necessities. Fufthly. This is a good reason why we should use what we 
have in the world for the honour of God and the good of our brethren, that 
thus we may with them lay up in store a good bond, a good security, “a good 
foundation for the time to come,” for an eternity to come: see 1 Jim. vi. 17—19, 
which explains this here. 

2nd. With what arguments he presseth this exhortation to abound in works 
of piety and charity. 

irst. If we do not make a right use of the gifts of God’s providence, how 
can we expect from him those present and future comforts which are the gifts 
of his spiritual grace? Our Saviour here compares these, and shews that 
though our faithful use of the things of this i cannot be thought to merit 
any favour at the hand of God, yet our unfaithfulness in the use of them may 
be justly reckoned a forfeiture of that grace which is necessary to bring us to 
glory, and that is it which our Saviour here shews, ver. 10—12. 1st. The riches 
of this world are the less; grace and glory are the greater. Now if we be 
unfaithful in the less, if we use the things in this world to other purposes than 
those for which they were given us, it may justly be feared we shall be so in 
the gifts of God’s grace, that we will receive them also in vain, and therefore 
they will be denied us: ** He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also 
in much.” He that serves God, and doth good with his money, will serve God, 
and do good with the more noble and valuable talents of wisdom and grace, 
and spiritual gifts, and the earnests of heaven; but he that buries the one 
talent of this world’s wealth, will never improve the five talents of spiritual 
riches. God withholds his grace from covetous worldly people more than we 
are aware of. 2nd. The riches of this world are deceitful and uncertain ; it is 
“the unrighteous mammon,” which is hastening from us apace, and which, if we 
will make any advantage of, we must bestir ourselves quickly ; but if we do 
not, how can we expect to be intrusted with spiritual riches, which are the 
only true riches? ver. 11, Let us be convinced of this, that those are truly rich, 
and very rich, who are rich in faith, and rich towards God, rich in Christ, and 
in the promises, and in the earnests of heaven; and therefore let us lay up our 
treasure in them, and expect our portion from them, and mind them in the first 
place, “the kingdom of God, and the righteousness thereof,” and then, if other 
things be aiien to us, use them in ordine ad spiritualia,— with a spiritual 
reference; so as that, by using them well, we may take the faster hold of the 
true riches, and may be qualified to receive yet more grace from God, for 
“God giveth to a man that is good in his sight,” that is, to a free-hearted, charit- 
able man, “ wisdom, and knowledge, and joy,” Heel. ii. 26; that is, to a man that 
is faithful in the unrighteous mammon he gives the true riches. 3rd. The 
riches of this world are another man’s; they are ra d\Adzpra, not ‘our own,’ for 
they are foreign to the soul and its nature and interest: they are not our own, 
for they are God’s; his title to them is prior and superior to ours, the property 
remains in him; we are but usufructuaries, they are another man’s; we have 
them from others, we use them for others; and what good has the owner from 
his goods that increase, save the beholding of them with his eyes, while still 
they are increased that eat them? and we must shortly leave them to others, 
and we know not who. But spiritual and eternal interests are our own; they 
enter into the soul that becomes possessed of them, and inseparably ; they are 
a good part, that will never be taken away from us: if we make Christ our 
own, and the promises our own, and heaven our own, we have that which we 
may truly call our own, But how can we expect God should enrich us with 
these, if we do not serve him with sur worldly possessions, which we are but 
stewards of? 

Secondly, We have no other way to prove ourselves the servants of God, but 
by giving up ourselves so entirely to his service as to make mammon, that is, all 
our alata gain, serviceable to us in his service; ver. 13, “no servant can serve 
two masters,” whose commands are so inconsistent as those of God and mam- 
mon are. If a man will loye the world, and hold to that, it cannot be but he 
will hate God, and despise him: he will make all his pretensions of religion 
truckle to his secular interests and designs, and the things of God shall be 
made to help him in serving and seeking the world; but on the other hand, if a 
man will loye God, and adhere to him, he will comparatively hate the world 
(whenever God and the world come in competition,) and will despise it, and 
make all his business and success in the world some way or other conducive to 
the furtherance of him in the business of religions and the things of the world 
shall be made to help him in serving God, and working out his salvation. The 
matter is here laid plainly before us, ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon ;” so 
divided are their interests, that their services can never be compounded. If 
therefore we be determined to serve God, we must disclaim and abjure the 
service of the world. : 

3rd. We are here told what entertainment this doctrine of Christ met with 
among the Pharisees, and what rebuke he gave them. 

First. They wickedly ridiculed him, ver. 14. The “‘ Pharisees, who were 
covetous, heard all these things,” and could not contradict him, but “they 
derided him.” Let us consider this, Ist. As their sin, and the fruit of their 
covetousness, which was their reigning sin, their own iniquity. Note, Many 
that make a great profession of religion, have much knowledge, and abound in 
the exercise of devotion, yet are ruined by the love of the world; nor doth any 
thing harden the heart more against the word of Christ. These covetous 
Pharisees could not bear to have that touched which was their Delilah, their 
darling lust, for this they derided him; ¢éfeyuxtjecov abtov,—they snuffed up 
their noses at him, or blew their noses on him; it is an expression of the utmost 
scorn and disdain imaginable; ‘‘ the word of the Lord was to them a reproach,” 
Jer. vi. 10. They laughed at him for going so contrary to the opinion and way 
of the world, for endeavouring to recover them from a sin which they were 
resolved to hold fast. Note, It is common for those to make a jest of the word 
of God who are resolved they will not be ruled by it; but they will find at 
last it cannot be turned off so. 2nd. As his suffering. Our Lord Jesus endured 
not only the contradiction of sinners, but their contempt; they had him in 
derision all the day. He that spake as never man spake, yet was bantered and 
ridiculed, that his faithful ministers, whose preaching is unjustly derided, may 
not be disheartened at it. It is no disgrace to a man to be laughed at, but to 
deserve to be laughed at: Christ’s apostles were mocked, and no wonder; “the 
disciple is not greater than his Lord.” 

Secondly. He justly reproved them; not for deriding him, he knew how to 
despise the shame; but for deceiving themselves with the shows and colours of 
piety, when they were strangers to the power of it, ver. 15. Here is, Ist. Their 
specious outside; nay, it was a splendid one. First. They justified themselves 
before men; they denied whatever ill was laid to their charge, even by Christ 
himself; they claimed to be looked upon as men of singular sanctity and 
devotion, and justified themselves in that claim. “ You are they that” do that 
so as none ever did, that make it your business to court the opinion of men, 
and right or wrong will “justify yourselves” before the world; so you are 


This transforms charity itself into pure selfishness. On the whole, 
we infer our Lord’s meaning is, that the just and even generous 
use of wealth is one of the virtues which is required of us; and that 
hereafter our conduct will be testified to, and our uprightness in this 
regard reckoned among the proofs of our fidelity to God. That our 
works will be brought into judgmes+ is taught in many texts, and 
this we take to be the doctrine here. We do not find in it the | 


mere commercial speculation and matter of investment and dividends. 
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notorious for this. Secondly. They were highly esteemed among men; men di 
not only acquit them from any blame they were under, but applauded them, and 
had them in veneration, not only as good men, but as the best of men. Their 
sentiments were esteemed as oracles, their directions as laws, and their prac- 
tices as inviolable prescriptions. 2nd/ Their odious inside, which was under the 
eye of God: he knows your heart; and it is in his sight an abomination, for it is 
full of all manner of wickedness. Note, First. It is folly to justify ourselves 
before men, and to think this enough to bear us out, and bring us off in the judg- 
ment of the great day, that men know no ill by us; for God, who knows our 
hearts, knows that ill by us which no one else can know. This ought to check 
our value for ourselves, and our confidence in ourselves, that God knows our 
hearts, and how much there is there; for we have reason to abase and distrust 
ourselves. Secondly. It is folly to judge of persons and things by the opinion 
of men concerning them, and to go down with the stream of vulgar estimate; 

for that which is highly esteemed among men,” who judge according to out- 
ward appearance, “is,” perhaps, “an abomination in the sight of God,” who 
sees things as they are, and whose judgment we are sure is according to truth: 
and on the contrary there are those whom men despise and condemn, that yet 
are podepted and approved of God, 2 Cor. x. 18. 

Thirdly. He turned from them to the publicans and sinners, as more likely 
to be wrought upon by his Gospel than those covetous, conceited Pharisees; 
ver. 16, “ The law and the prophets were” indeed “until John.” The Ol 
Testament dispensation, which was confined to you, Jews, continued till John 
Baptist appeared ; and you seemed to have the monopoly of righteousness and 
salvation, and you are puffed up with this; and this gains you esteem among 
men, that you are students in the law and the prophets. But since John 
Baptist appeared, “the kingdom of God is preached,” a New Testament dispen- 
sation, which doth not value men at all for their being doctors of the law; but 

every man presseth into” the Gospel kingdom, Gentiles as well as Jews; and 
no man thinks himself bound in good manners to let his betters go before him 
into it, or to stay till the rulers and the Pharisees have led him that way. Itis 
not so much a political, national constitution as the Jewish economy was, when 
salvation was of the Jews; but if is made a particular personal concern, and 
therefore every man that is convinced he has a soul to save, and an eternity to 
provide for, thrusts to get in, lest he should come short by trifling and compli- 
menting. Some give this sense of it; they derided Christ for speaking in con- 
tempt of riches; for, thought they, were there not many promises of riches and 
other temporal good things in the law and the prophets; and were not many of 
the best of God’s servants very rich, as Abraham and David? It is true, saith 
Christ, so it was ; but now the kingdom of God is bégun to be preached, things 
take a new turn; now, blessed are the poor, and the mourners, and the perse- 
cuted. The Pharisees, to requite the people for their high opinion of them, al- 
lowed them in a cheap, easy, formal religion ; but, saith Christ. now the Gospel 
is preached, the eyes of the people are opened, and as they cannot now have a 
veneration for the Pharisees, as they have had, so they cannot content them- 
selves with such an indifferency in religion as they have been trained up in, but 
they press with a holy violence into the kingdom of God. Note, Those that 
would go to heaven must take pains, must strive against the stream, must press 
against the crowd that are going the contrary way. 

Fourthly. Yet still he protests against any design to invalidate the law, ver. 17: 
“Tt is easier for heaven and earth to pass,”— 7apedberv, ‘to pass by, to pass away,’ 
(though the foundations of the earth, and the pillars of heaven are so firmly 
established,)—“ than one tittle of the law to fail.” The moral law is confirmed 
and ratified, and not one tittle of that fails; the duties enjoined by it are duties 
still; the sins forbidden by it are sins still: nay, the precepts of it are explained 
and enforced by the Gospel, and made to appear more spiritual. ‘The cere- 
monial law is perfected in the Gospel, and its shades filled up with the Gospel 
colours ; not one tittle of that fails, for it is found printed off in the Gospel, 
where, though the force of it as a law is taken off, yet the figure of it as a type 
shines very bright ; witness the epistle to the Hebrews. And there were sume 
things which were connived at by the law, for the preventing of greater mis- 
chiefs, which the Gospel has indeed taken away the permission of, but without 
any detriment or disparagement to the law, for it has thereby reduced them to 
the primitive intention of the law, as in the case of divorce, ver. 18, which we 
had before, Mat. v. 32; xix. 9. Christ will not allow divorces, for his Gospel is 
intended to strike at the bitter root of men’s corrupt appetites and passions, to 
kill them, and pluck them up; and therefore they must not be so far indulged 
as that permission did indulge them; for the more they are indulged, the more 
impetuous and headstrong they grow. 


19 There was a certain rich man, which was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sump- 
tuously every day: 20 And there was a certain 


EASTERN BEGGARS, 


beggar named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate 


Pelagian and Popish doctrine that alms confer merit on us, nor th 
Ebionite doctrine that a Christian cannot hold wealth, but the best 
use of wealth is enjoined. There is probably a temporal application 
of the words to this effect, that he who uses his wealth well while he 
has it will protit from it when it fails, 

xvi. 12. They who are unfaithful in the employment of worldly 
wealth and talents are not fit to receive the riches of truth and grace, 

xvi. 15. ‘That which is highly esteemed among men” is not 
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full of sores, 21 And desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table: more- 
over the dogs came and licked his sores. 22 And 
it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was carried 
by the angels into Abraham’s bosom : the rich man 
as died, and was buried; 23 And in hell he lift 
up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham 
afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 24 And he cried 
and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and 
send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger 
in water, and cool my tongue; for I am tormented 
in this flame. 25 But Abraham said, Son, remem- 
ber that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but now! 
he is comforted, and thou art tormented. 26 And 


beside all this, between us and you there is a great 


gulf fixed : so that they which would pass from hence | 
to you cannot ; neither can they pass to us, that would 
come from thence. 27 Then he said, I pray thee there- | 
fore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my father’s 
house: 28 For I have five brethren; that he may 
testify unto them, lest they also come into this place 
of torment. 29 Abraham saith unto him, They have | 
Moses and the prophets; let them hear them. 30, 
And he said, Nay, father Abraham: but if one went 
unto them from the dead, they will repent. 31 And 
he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead. 


As the parable of the prodigal son set before us the grace of the Gospel, | 
which is encouraging to us all; so this sets before us the wrath to come, and is 
designed for our awakening; and very fast asleep those are in sin that will not 
be awakened by it. The Pharisees made a jest of Christ’s sermon against 
worldliness: now this parable was intended to make those mockers serious. | 
The tendency of the Gospel of Christ is both to reconcile us to poverty and 
afiliction, and to arm us against temptations to worldliness and sensuality : 
now this parable, by drawing the curtain, and letting us see what will be the | 
end of both in the other world, goes very far in prosecuting those two great 
intentions. 

This parable is not like Christ’s other parables, in which spiritual things are 
represented by similitudes borrowed from worldly things, as those of the sower 
and the seed, except that of the sheep and goats, the prodigal son, and indeed 
all the rest but this. But here the spiritual things themselves are represented 
in a narrative or description of the different state of good and bad in this world 
and the other: yet we need not call it a history of a particular occurrence; but 
is matter of fact, that is true every day; that poor godly people, whom men 
neglect and trample upon, die away out of their miseries, and go to heavenly 
bliss and joy, which is made the more pleasant to them by their preceding 
sorrows; and that rich epicures, that live in luxury, and are unmerciful to the 
poor, die and go into a state of insupportable torment, which is the more 
grievous and terrible to them, because of the sensual lives they lived, and that 
there is no gaining any relief for their torments. Is this a parable? What 
similitude is there in this? The discourse indeed between Abraham and the 
rich man is only an illustration of the description, to make it the more affecting, 
like that between God and Satan in the story of Job. Our Saviour came to 
bring us acquainted with another world, and to shew us the reference which 
this world has to that; and here he doth it. In this description (for so I shall | 
choose to call it) we may observe, | 

First. The different condition of a wiched rich man, and a godly poor man, in this | 
world. We know that as some of late, so the Jews of old, were ready to make 

rosperity one of the marks of a true church, of a good man, and a favourite of 

leaven; so that they could hardly have any favourable thoughts of a poor man. 
This mistake Christ, upon all occasions, set himself to correct; and here very 
fully; where we have, 

1, A wicked-man, and one that will be for ever miserable, in the height of 
prosperity, ver. 19: “ There was a certain rich man,” from the Latin we com- 
monly call him Dives, a rich man; but, as Bishop Tillotson observes, he has no | 
name given him, as the poor man has, because it had been invidious to have 
named any particular rich man in such a description as this, and apt to provoke 
and gain ill-will. But others observe, that Christ would not do the rich man 
so much honour as to name him ; though when perhaps he called his lands by 
his own name, he thought it should long survive that of the beggar at his gate, 
which yet is here preserved, when that of the rich man is buried in oblivion. 
Now we are told concerning this rich man, Ist. That he “was clothed in 
aurple and fine linen;” and that was his adorning. He had fine linen for plea- 
sure, and clean, no doubt, every day; night linen, and day linen. He had | 

urple for state, for that was the wear of princes; which has made some con. 
jecture that Christ had an eye to Herod in it He never appeared abroad but | 
it was in great magnificence. 2nd. “He fared” deliciously and “sumptuously | 
every day.” His tables were furnished with all the varieties and dainties that | 
nature and art could furnish him with. His side-table richly adorned with 
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late, and his servants that waited at table in rich liveries; and the guests aA 
iis table, no doubt, such as he thought graced it. 

Well, and what harm was there in all this ? It is no sin to be rich, no sin to 
wear purple and fine linen, nor to keep a plentiful table, if a man’s estate will 
afford it. Nor are we told that he got his estate by fraud, oppression, or extor- 
tion; no, nor that he was drunk, or made others drunk. But, First. Christ 
would hereby shew, that a man may havea great deal of the wealth, and pomp, 
and pleasure of this world, and yet lie and perish for ever under God’s wrath 
and curse. We cannot infer from men’s living great, either that God loves 
them, in giving them so much, or that they love God, for giving them so much. 
Happiness consists not in these things. Secondly. That plenty and pleasure is 
avery dangerous, and to many a fatal, temptation to luxury and sensuality, 
and forgetfulness of God and another world. This man might have been 
happy if he had not had great possessions and enjoyments. Thirdly. That the 
indulgence of the body, and the ease and pleasure of that, is the ruin of many 
a soul, and the interests of it. It is true, eating good meat, and wearing good 
clothes, is lawful; but it is as true, that it often becomes the food and fuel of 
pride and luxury, and so turns into sin to us. Fourthly. That feasting our- 
selves and our friends, and at the same time forgetting the distresses of the 
poor and aftlicted, is very provoking to God, and damning to the soul. The 
sin of this rich man was not so much his dress or his diet, but his providing for 
himself only. , 

2. Here is a godly man, and one that will be for ever happy, in the depth of 
| adversity and_ distress, ver. 20; “there was a certain beggar named Lazarus ;” 
| a beggar of that name, eminently devout, and in great distress, was probably 
well known among good people at that time. A beggar, suppose such a one as 
Eleazar or Lazarus. Some think Eleazar a proper name for any poor man, for 
it signifies the help of God, which they must fly to that are destitute of other 
helps. This poor man was reduced to the last extremity, as miserably as you 
ean lightly suppose a man to be in this world as to outward things. Ist. His 
body was full of sores, like Job. To be sick and weak in body is a great afflic- 
tion; but sores are more painful to the leeped and more loathsome to those 
about him. 2nd. He was forced to beg his bread, and to take up with such 
scraps as he could get at rich people’s doors. He was so sore and lame that 
he could not go himself, but he was carried a some compassionate hand or 
other, and laid at the rich man’s gate. Note, Those that are not able to help 
the poor with their purses, should help them with their pains; that cannot 
lend them a penny, should lend them a hand; that have not wherewithal to 
give to them themselves, should either bring them, or go for them, to those 
that have. Lazarus, in his distress, had nothing of his own to subsist on, 
no relation to go to, nor did the parish take care of him. It is an instance 
of the degeneracy of the Jewish church at this time, that such a godl 
man as Lazarus was should be suffered to perish for want of necessary food. 
Now observe, 

First. His expectations from the rich man’s table; “he desired to be fed 
with the crumbs,” ver. 21. He did not look for a mess from off his table, age 
he ought to have had one, one of the best; but would be thankful for the 
crumbs from under the table, the broken meat, which was the rich man’s 
leavings ; nay, the leavings of his dogs. “ The poor useth entreaties,” and must 
be content with such as they can get. Now this is taken notice of to shew, 
lst. What was the distress, and what the disposition, of the poor man. He 
was poor, but he was ea in spirit, contentedly poor. He did not lie at the 
rich man’s gate complaining, and bawling, and making a noise, but silently 
and modestly desiring to be fed with the crumbs. This miserable man was a 
good man, and in favour with God. Note, It is often the lot of some of the 
dearest of God’s saints and servants to be greatly afflicted in this world, while 
wicked people prosper and have abundance: see Ps. |xxiii. 7,10, 14. Here is a 
child of wrath, and an heir of hell, sitting in the house, faring sumptuously ; 
and a child of love, and an heir of heaven, lying at. the gate, pete for 
hunger. And is men’s spiritual state to be judged of, then, by their outward 
condition? 2nd. What was the temper of the rich man towards him, We are 
not told that he abused him, or forbade him his gate; or did him any harm; 
but it is intimated that he slighted him, he had no concern for him, took no care 
about him. Here was a ean object of charity, and a very moving one, which 
spoke for itself; it was presented to him at his own gate; the poor man had a 
good character, and a good carriage, and every thing that could recommend 
him. A little thing would be a great kindness to him, and yet he took no 
cognizance of his case, did not order him to be taken in and lodged in the barn, 
or some of the outbuildings, but let him lie there. Note, It is not enough not 
to oppress and trample upon the poor; we shall be found unfaithful stewards 
of our Lord’s goods in the great day if we do not succour and relieve them. 
The reason given for the most fearful doom is, “Twas hungry, and you gave 
| me no meat.” I wonder how those rich people, that have read the Gospel of 
Christ, and say they believe it, can be so unconcerned, as they often are, in the 
necessities and miseries of the poor and afflicted. y 

Secondly. The usage he had from the dogs; “‘the dogs came and licked his 
sores.” ‘The rich man kept a kennel of hounds, it may be, or other dogs, for 
his diversion, and to please his fancy; and those were fed to the full, when 
poor Lazarus could not get enough to keep him alive. Note, Those will have 
a great deal to answer for hereafter, that feed their dogs, but neglect the poor; 
and it is a great aggravation of the uncharitableness of many rich people, that 
they bestow that upon their fancies and follies which would supply the neces- 
sity, and rejoice the heart, of many a good Christian in distress. ‘Those offend 
God, nay, and they put a contempt upon the human nature, that pamper their 
dogs and horses, and let the families of their poor neighbours starve. ow, 
those “dogs came and liked the sores” of poor Lazarus, which may be taken 
ist. As an aggravation of his misery. His sores were gee which tem ted 
the dogs to come and lick them, as they did the blood of Naboth and Ahab 
1 Kin. xxi. 19. And we read of the tongue of the dogs dipped in the blood of 
enemies, Ps. lxviii. 22. They attacked him while he was yet alive, as if he had 
been already dead; and he had not strength himself to keep them off, nor would 
any of the servants be so civil as to check them. The dogs were like their 
master, and thought they fared ial hoe! when they regaled themselves 
with human gore. Or it may be taken, 2nd. As some relief to him in his 
misery ; G\Aa kui, the master was hard-hearted towards him, but the dogs came 
and licked his sores, which mollified and eased him; it is not said they sucked 
them, but licked them, which was good for them. The dogs were more kind 
to him than their master was. ie ’ ‘ 

Secondly. Here is the different condition of this godly poor man, and this 
wicked rich man, at and after death. Hitherto the wicked man seems to have 
the advantage, but exitus acta probat,—‘let us wait a while, to see the end 
hereof. 

1. They both die, ver. 22; “the beggar died: the rich man also died.” Death 
is the common lot of rich and poor, godly and ungodly; there they meet toge- 
ther. ‘One dieth in his full strength, and another in the bitterness of his 
soul,” but “they shall lie down alike in the dust,” Job xxi. 23, 25, 26. Death 
favours not, either the rich man for his riches, or the poor man for his poverty. 
Saints die, that they may.bring their sorrows to an end, and may enter upon 
their joys; sinners die, that they may go to give up their account. It concerns 


——— 


everything which stands high in human opinion. ‘The sense rather 
is, that some things stand high among men which before God are 
abominable; what is said of things is equally applicable to men. 

xvi. 18. ‘his may have an allusion to Eerod, as was suspected by 
Tertuilian, but it may be a reference to the laxity of the times. 
Thus Josephus says of his wife, “I put away my wife, who did not 
please me by her manners, when she had been the mother of three 
children.” 
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xvi, 19. Here also Tertullian supposes Herod is alluded to. Mr. 
Prescott says, “he idea of Schleiermacher and others, that Hero] 
and the Baptist are represented by the two characters, has nothing 
to support it; and the interpretation of Augustine, Theophylact, and 
their followers, concerning the relations of Jew and Gentile, is also 
quite beside the purpose of the parable.” The name of Lazarus has 
been explained to mean “without help;” but the proper sense, ag 
| shown by the Syriac form of the word, is ‘God is my help;” te, 
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b. th rich and poor to prepare for death, for it waits for them both. 
sceptra ligonibus equat,— Death blends the sceptre with the spade.’ 
iquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres. 
* With equal pace, impartial fate 
Knocks at the palace as the cottage gate. 

2. The beggar died first. God many times takes godly people out of the 
world, when he leaves the wicked to flourish still. It was an advantage to 
the beggar that such a speedy end was put to his miseries; and, since he could 
find no other shelter or resting-place, he was hid in the grave, where the weary 
are at rest. 

3. “The rich man died, and was buried.” Nothing is said of the interment of 
the poor man; they digged a hole any where, and tumbled his body in without 
any solemnity ; he was “buried with the burial of an ass.” Nay, it is well, if 
they that let the dogs lick his sores did not let them gnaw his bones. But the 
rich man had a pompous funeral, lay in state, had a train of mourners to attend 
him to his grave, and a stately monument set up over it; probably he hada 
funeral oration, in praise of him and his generous way of living, and the good 
table he kept, which those would commend that had been feasted at it. It is 
said of the wicked man, that he is “brought to the grave” with no smail ado, 
and laid in the tomb; and “the clods of the valley,” were it possible, are made 
“sweet to him,” Job xxi. 32,33. How foreign is the ceremony of a funeral to 
the happiness of the man! 

4. “The beggar died, and was carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom.” 
How much did the honour done to his soul, by this convoy of it to its rest, 
exceed the honour done to the rich man, by the carrying of his body with so 
much magnificence to its grave! Observe, Ist. His soul existed in a state of 
separation from its body. It did not die or fall asleep with the body: his candle 
was not put out with him, but lived and acted, and knew what it did, and what 
was done to it. .2nd. His soul removed to another world, to the world of 
spirits; it returned to God who gave it, to its native country ; this is implied 
in its being earried. The spirit of a man goes upward. 3rd. Angels took 
care of it, it was carried by angels. ‘They are ministering spirits to the heirs 
of salvation, not only wtiile they live, but when they die; and have a charge 
concerning them, to bear them up in their hands, not only in their journeys 
to and fro on earth, but in their great journey to their long home in heaven, 
to be both their guide and their guard through regions unknown and unsafe. 
The soul of man, if not chained to this earth, and clogged by it, as unsanctified 
souls are, has in itsel? an elastic virtue, by which it springs upward as soon as 
it gets clear of the body; but Christ will not trust those that are his to that, 
and therefore will send special messengers to fetch them to himself. One 
angel, one would think, were sufficient ; but here are more, as were sent for 
Elijah. Amasis, king of Egypt, had his chariot drawn by kings; but what 
was that honour to this? Saints ascend in the virtue of Christ’s ascension, 
but this convoy of angels is added for state and decorum; saints shall be 
brought home, not only safely, but honourably. What were the bearers at 
the rich man’s funeral, though probably those of the first rank, compared with 
Lazarus’ bearers? The angels were not shy of touching him, for his sores were 
on his body, not on his soul; that was presented to God “ without spot, or 
wrinkle, cr any such thing.” ‘Now, blessed angels,’ said a good man, just 
expiring, ‘now come, and do your office.’ 4th. It was carried into Abraham’s 
bosom. The Jews expressed the happiness of the righteous at death three 
ways: they go to the garden of Eden, they yo to be under the throne of glory, 
and they go to the bosom of Abraham; and that is it our Saviour here makes 
use of. Abraham was the father of the faithful; and whither should the souls 
ot the faithful be gathered but to him who, as a tender father, lays them in 
his bosom, especially at their first coming, to bid them welcome, and to refresh 
them when newly come from the sorrows and fatigues of this world? He was 
carried to his bosom, that is, to feast with him, for at feasts the guests are said 
to lean on one another’s breasts ; and the saints in heaven “sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob.” Abraham was a great and rich man, yet 
in heaven he doth not disdain to lay poor Lazarus in his bosom. Rich saints 
and poor meet in heaven. This poor Lazarus, that might not be admitted 
within the rich man’s gate, is conducted into the dining-room, into the bed- 
chamber of the heavenly palace; and he is laid in the bosom of Abraham 
whom the rich glutton scorned to set with the dogs of his flock. 

5. The next news you hear of the rich man, after the account of his death 
and burial is, that “in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torment,” ver. 23. 

Ist. His state is very miserable; he isin hell, in Hades, in the state of separate 
souls, and there he is in the utmost misery and anguish possible. As the souls 
of the faithful, immediately after they are delivered from the burthen of the 
flesh, are in joy and felicity, so wicked and unsanctified souls, immediately after 
they are fetched from the pleasures of the flesh by death, are in misery and 
torment—endless, useless, and remediless, and which will be much increased 
and completed at the resurrection. This rich man had entirely devoted himself 
to the pleasures of the world of sense, was wholly taken up with them, and 
took up with them for his portion; and therefore was wholly unfit for the 
pleasures of the world of spirits; and to such a carnal mind as his they would 
indeed be no pleasure, nor could he have any relish of them, and therefore he 
is of course excluded from them. Yet that is not all, he was hardhearted to 
God’s poor; and therefore he is not only cut off from mercy, but he has judg- 
ment without mercy, and falls under a punishment of sense, as well as a 
punishment of loss. 

2nd. The misery of his state is aggravated by his knowledge of the happiness 
of Lazarus: “ He lift up his eyes, and sees Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 
his bosom.” It is the soul that is in torment, and they are the eyes of the mind 
that are lifted up. He now,began to consider what was become of Lazarus; 
he doth not find him where he is; nay, he plainly sees him, and with as much 
assurance as if be had seen him with his bodily eyes, afar off in the bosom of 
Abraham. This same aggravation of the miseries of the damned we had be- 
fore, ch. xiii. 28, “ Ye shall see Abraham, and all the prophets in the kingdom 
of God, and yourselves thrust out.” First. He “saw Abraham afar off.” ‘To 
see Abraham we would think a pleasing sight, but to see him afar off was a 
tormenting sight. Near him he saw devils and damned companions, frightful 
sights, and painful ones; afar off he saw Abraham. Note, Every sight in hell 
is aggravating. Secondly. He saw “ Lazarus in his bosom; ” that same Lazarus 
whom he had looked upon with so much scorn and contempt, as not worthy his 
notice, he now sees preferred, and to be envied. The sight of him brought to his 
mind his own cruel and barbarous carriage towards him; and the sight of him 
in that happiness made his own misery the more grievous. 

Thirdly. Here is an account of what passed between the rich man and Abraham, 
in the separate state—a state of separation one from another, and of both from 
this world; and though it is probable there will not be, nor are, any such dia- 
logues or discourses between glorified saints and damned sinners, yet it is very 
proper, and what is usually done in descriptions, especially such as are designed 
tu be pathetical and moving, by such dialogues to represent what will be the 
mind and sentiments both of he one and of the other. And since we find 
damned sinners tormented in the presence of the Lamb, Rev. xiv. 10, and the 
fwithful servants of God looking upon them that have transgressed the covenant, 
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there “where their worm dies not, and their fire is not quenched,” Jsa. Ixvi. 
such a discourse as this is not incongruous to be supposed. 


23, 2 
Pas 


Now in this dis- 


| course we have, 


| aloud, now begs aloud, louder than ever Lazarus did at his gate. 


1. The request which the rich man made to Abraham for some mitigation of 


his present misery, ver. 24. Seeing Abraham afar off, “ he cried to him ;” cried 
aloud, as one in earnest, and as one in pain and misery, mixing shrieks with his 
| petitions, to enforce them by moving compassion. He that used to command 


The songs of 
his riot and revels are all turned into lamentations. Observe here, 

Ist. The title he gives to Abraham: “‘ Father Abraham.” Note, There are 
many in hell that can call Abraham father, that were Abraham's seed after the 
flesh; nay, and many that were in name and profession the children of the cove- 
nant made with Abraham. Perhaps this rich man, in his carnal mirth, had 
ridiculed Abraham, and the story of Abraham, as the scoffers of the latter days 
do; but now he gives him a title of respect, “Father Abraham.” Note, The 
day is coming when wicked men will be glad to scrape acquaintance with the 
righteous, and to claim kindred to them, though now they slight them. Abraham 
in this description, represents Christ, for to him all judgment is committed, and 
it is his mind that Abraham here speaks. ‘Those that now slight Christ will 
shortly make their court to him, “ Lord, Lord.” 

2nd. The representation he makes to him of his present deplorable condition : 
“Tam tormented in this flame.” It is the torment of his soul that he complains 
of, and therefore such a fire as will operate upon souls; and such a fire the 
wrath of God is, fastening ona guilty conscience; such a fire horror of mind 
is, and the reproaches of a self-accusing, self-condemning heart. Nothing 
more painful and terrible to the body than to be tormented with fire; by that 
therefore the miseries and agonies of damned souls are represented. 

3rd. His request to Abraham, in consideration of this misery: “ Have mercy 
on me.” Note, The day is coming when those that make light of Divine merey 
will beg hard for it. O for mercy, mercy; when the day of mercy is over, and 


| offers of mercy no more made. He that had no mercy on Lazarus, yet expects 


Lazarus should have mercy on him; ‘ for,’ thinks he, ‘ Lazarus is better natured 
2 


| than ever I was.’ The particular favour he begs is, “Send Lazarus, that he may 


dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue.” 

First. Hors he complains of the torment of his tongue particularly, as if he 
were more tormented there than in any other part, the punishment answering 
the sin. The tongue is one ot the organs of speech, and by the torment of that 
he is put in mind of all the wicked words that he had spoken against God and 
man; his cursing, and swearing, and blasphemy; all his hard speeches, and 
filthy speeches ; by his words he is condemned, and therefore in his tongue he 
is tormented. The tongue is also one of the organs of tasting, and therefore the 
torments of that will mind him of his inordinate relish of the delights of sense, 
which he had rolled under his tongue. 

Secondly. He desires a drop of water to cool his tongue. He doth not say, 
‘Father Abraham, send for me to thy bosom, to lie where Lazarus lies ;’ un- 
sanctified souls do not, cannot truly desire the happiness of heaven; nay, he 


| doth not say, ‘Father Abraham, order me a release from this misery, help me 


out of this pit,’ for he utterly despaired of that ; but he asks as small a thing as 
could be asked, a drop of water, to cool his tongue for one moment. 

Thirdly. He desires that Lazarus might bring it. I have sometimes suspected 
that he had herein an ill design upon Lazarus, and hoped, if he could get him 
within his reach, he would keep him from returning to the bosom of Abraham 
again. The heart that is filled with rage against God is tilled with rage against 


‘ the people of God. But we will think more cee eyes ot a damned sinner, 


and suppose he intended here to shew respect to Lazarus, as one whom he 
would now gladly be beholden to; he names him, because he knows him, and 
thinks Lazarus will not be unwilling to do him this good office for old acquaint- 


| ancesake. Grotius here quotes Plato, describing the torments of wicked souls ; 
| and, among other things, he saith they are continually raving on those whom 


they have murdered, or been any way injurious to, calling upon them to for- 
give them the wrongs they did them. Note, There is a day coming when 
those who now hate and despise the people of God would gladly receive kind- 
ness from them. 

2. The reply which Abraham gave to this request. In general, he did not 
grant it; he would not allow him one drop of water to cool his tongue. Note, 
The damned in hell shall not have any the least abatement or mitigation of 
their torment. If we now improve the day of our opportunities, we may have 
afull and lasting satisfaction in the streams of mercy; but if we now slight 
the offer, it will be vain in hell to expect the least drop of mercy. See how 
justly this rich man is paid in his own coin. He that denied a crumb is denied 
a drop. Now it is said to us, “ Ask, and it shall be given you;” but if we let slip 
this accepted time, we may ask and it shall not be given us. But this is not all; 
had Abrabam only said, ‘ You shall have nothing to abate your torment,’ it had 
been sad; but he saith a great deal which would add to his torment, and make 


| the flame the hotter, for every thing in hell will be tormenting. 


Ist. He calls him son, a kind and civil title, but here serves only to aggravate 
the denial of his request, which shut up the bowels of the compassion of a father 
from him. He had been a son, but a rebellious one, and now an abandoned, 
disinherited one. See the folly of those who rely on that plea, “we have Abra- 
ham to our father,” when we find one in hell, and likely to be there for ever 
whom Abraham calls son. 

2nd. He puts him in mind of what had been both his own condition and the 
condition of Lazarus in their lifetime: “Son, remember.” ‘This is a cutting 
word. The memories of damned souls will be their tormentors, and conscience 
will then be awakened and stirred up to do its office, which here they would 
not suffer it to do. Nothing will bring more oil to the flames of hell than 
“son, remember.” Now sinners are called upon to remember ; but they do not, 
they will not, they find ways to avoid it: ‘Son, remember thy Creator, thy 
Redeemer; remember thy latter end;’ but they turn a deaf ear to these me- 
mentos, and forget that for which they have their memories; justly therefore 
will their everlasting misery arise from a ‘‘son, remember,” which they will not 
be able to turn a deaf ear to. What a dreadful peal will this ring in our ears, 
*Son, remember the many warnings that were given thee not to come to this 
place of torment, which thou wouldst not regard; remember the fair offers 
made thee of eternal life and glory, which thou wouldst not accept?’ But 
that which he is here put in mind of is, 2 

First. That “thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things.” He doth not 
tell him he had abused them, but he had received them. ‘Remember what a 
bountiful benefactor God has been to thee, how ready he was to do thee good; 
thou canst not therefore say he owes thee any thing, no, not a drop of water. 
What he gave thee thon receivedst, and that was all; thou never gavest hima 
receipt for them, in a thankful acknowledgment of them, much less didst thou 
ever make any grateful return for them, or improvement of them; thou hast 
been the grave of God’s blessings, in which they were buried, not the field of 
them, in which they were sown. “Thou receivedst thy good things;” that is, 
thou receivedst them, and usedst them, as if they had been thine own, and thou 
hadst not been at all accountable for them; or rather, they were the things which 


' thou didst choose for thy good things, which were in thine eye the best things, 


which thou didst content thyself with, and portion thyself in: thou hadst meat 


eee 


Eleazar. The rich man is sometimes called “ Dives,’’ which is only 
the Latin word for “rich.” No name is given him. ‘“ Purple” was 
a colour chiefly confined to royal, noble, and wealthy persons, Tyre 
was famous for its production. “Fine linen” was very generally 
obtained from Egypt. 

xvi. 20, 22. The word for “beggar” in these two verses simply 
signifies “poor,” or a “poor man,’”’ and should have been so trans- 
lated. The phrase “into Abraham’s bosom” means the place of rest 


and refreshment hereafter. By a common figure, heaven was spoken 
of as a banquet-house, over which Abraham in a manner presided 
with other patriarchs. The whole parable mav be compared with 
Matt. viii. 11, 12. The imagery here employed can scarcely be 
viewed as representing more than the current opinions of the Jews 
in the time of Christ. 

xvi. 23. “In hell” is literally “in hades,” which word denotes 
the separate state, irrespective of the condition of its inhabitants. 
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and drink, and clothes of the richest and finest, and those were the things thou 
didst place thine happiness in; they were thy reward, thy consolation, the penny 
thou didst agree for, and thou hast had it. Thou wast for the good things of 
thy lifetime, and hadst no thoughts of better things in another life, and there- 
fore nast no reason to expect them. The day of thy good things is past and 
gone, and now is the day of thine evil things—of recompence for all thine evil 
decds. Thou hast already had the last drop of the vials of mercy that thou 
couldst expect to fall to thy share, and there remains nothing but vials of 
wrath without mixture.’ pete ¢ P ; 
Secondly. ‘ Remember, too, what evil things Lazarus received. Thou enviest 
him his happiness here, but think what a large share of miseries he had in his 
lifetime. ‘Chou hadst as much good as could be thought to fall to the lot of so 
ill a map, and he as much evil as could be chought to fall to the lot of so good 
aman. He received his evil things, that is, he bore them patiently; received 
them from the hand of God, as Job did, Job ii. 10, “Shall we receive good at 
the hand of the Lord, and shall we not receive evil also?” He received them 
as physic appointed for the cure of his spiritual distempers, and the cure was 
effected. As wicked people have good things only in this life, and at death they 


are for ever separated from all good; so godly people have evil things only in 
this life, and at death they are for ever put out of the reach of them. Now 
Abraham, by putting him in mind of both these together, awaking his con- 
science to mind him how he had carried it towards Lazarus when he was 
revelling in his good things, and Lazarus groaning under his evil things: he 
cannot forget that then he would not help Lazarus, and then how could he 
expect that Lazarus should now help him? Had Lazarus in his lifetime after- 
wards grown rich, and he poor, Lazarus would have thought it his duty to 
relieve him, and not to have upbraided him with his former unkindness: but 
in the future state of recompence and retribution, those that are now dealt 
with, both by God and man, better than they deserve, must expect to be 
rewarded “ every man according to his works.” r ‘ ; 
vrd. be puts him in mind of Lazarus’ present bliss, and his own misery, 
But now” the tables are turned, and so they must abide for ever; now “he is 
comforted, and thou art tormented.” He did not need to, be told that he was 
tormented, he felt it to his cost; he knew likewise that one that lay in the 
bosom of Abraham could not but be comforted there; yet Abraham puts him in 
mind of it, that he might, by comparing one thing with another, observe the 
righteousness of God, in FOOSE RN tribulation to them who trouble his 
eople, and to those who are troubled, rest, 2. Thes. i. 6,7. Observe, First. 
leaven is comfort, and hell is torment: heaven is joy, hell is weeping and wail- 
ing, and pain in perfection. Secondly. The soul, as soon as it leaves the body, 
goes either to heaven or hell, to comfort or torment immediately, and doth not 
sleep or go into purgatory. Thirdly. Herein, will be heaven indeed to those 
that go thither through many and great calamities in this world; those that had 
grace, but little of the comfort of it here; perhaps their souls refused to be com- 
forted; yet, when they are fallen asleep in Christ, you may truly say, Now they 
are comforted; now all their tears are wiped away, and all their fears are 
vanished. In heaven there is everlasting consolation. And, on the other hand, 
hell will be hell indeed to those that go thither from the midst of the enjoy- 
ment of all the delights and pleasures of sense; to them the torture is the 
greater, as temporal ealamities are described to be to the “ tender and delicate 
woman that would not set_so much as the sole of her foot to the ground for 
tenderness and delicacy,” Deu. xxviii. 56. * : ; 

4th. He assures him it was to no purpose to think of having any relief by the 
ministry of Lazarus; for, ver. 26, “beside all this,” worse yet, “between us and 
you there is a great gulf fixed,” an impassable one, a great chasm, that so there 
can be no communication between glorified saints and damned sinners. First. 
The kindest saint in heaven cannot make a visit to the congregation of the dead 
and damned, to comfort or relieve any there, that, when time was, were their 
friends; “they that would pass from hence to you cannot;” they cannot leave 
beholding the face of their Father, nor the work about his throne, to fetch water 
for you; that is no part of their business. Secondly. The most daring sinner in 
hell cannot force his way out of that prison, cannot get over that great gulf; 
“they cannot pass to us that would come from thence.” It was not to be 
expected, for the door of mercy is shut, the bridge is drawn; there is no coming 
upon parole or bail, no, not for one hour. In this world, blessed be God, there 
is no gulf fixed between a state.of nature and grace; but we may pass from the 
one to the other, from sin to God; but if we die in our sins, if we throw our- 
selves into the pit of destruction, there is no coming out. It is a pit in which 
there is no water, and out of which there is no redemption. ‘The decree and 
counsel of God has fixed this gulf, which all the world cannot unfix. This 
abandons this miserable creature to despair; it is now too late for any change 
of his condition, or any the least relief; it might have been prevented in time 
but it cannot now be remedied to eternity. The state of damned sinners is fixe 
by an irreversible and unalterable sentence. A stone is rolled to the door of 
the pit, which cannot be rolled back. F 

3. The farther request he had to make to his father Abraham; not for him- 
self, his mouth is stopped, and he has not a word to say in answer to Abra- 
ham’s denial of a drop of water. Damned sinners are made to know that the 
sentence they are under is just, and they cannot alleviate their own misery by 
making any objection against it. Since he cannot obtain a drop of water to 
cool his tongue, we may suppose he gnawed his tongue for pain, as those are 
said to do on whom one of the vials of God’s wrath is poured out, Rev. xvi. 10; 
and hideous shrieks and outcries we may suppose to be now uttered by 
him; but since he has an opportunity of speaking to Abraham, he will improve 
it for his relations whom he had left behind, since he cannot improve it for his 
own advantage. Now as to this. 

Ist. He begs that Lazarus might be sent to his father’s house, upon an errand 
thither ; ver. 27, “I pray thee therefore, father.” Again he calls Abraham father; 
and in this request he is importunate, “I pray thee,” ‘O deny me not this.’”, When 
he was on earth he might have prayed and been heard, but now he prays in vain. 
Therefore, because thou hast denied me the former request, surely thou wilt be 
80 compassionate as not to deny this. Or, therefore, because there is a great gulf 
fixed, seeing there is no getting jout hence when they are once here, O send to 
prevent their coming hither. Or, though there is a great gulf fixed between you 
and me, yet since there is no such gulf fixed between you and them, send him 
thither; send him back to my father’s house; he knows well enough where it 
is, has been there many a time, by the same token that he was denied the crumbs 
that fell from the table. He knows I have five brethren there; if he appear to 
them they will know him, and will regard what he saith, for they knew him to be 
an honest man. Let him testify to them; let him tell them what condition I am 
in,and that I brought_myself to it by my juxury and sensuality, and my unmerci- 
fulness to the poor. Let him warn them not to tread in my steps, nor to go on 
in the way wherein [ led them, and left them, “lest they also come into this 
place of torment,” ver. 28. Some observe that he speaks of five brethren only ; 
whence they infer that he had no children, else he would have mentioned them; 
and then it was an aggravation of his uncharitableness, that he had no children 
to provide for. Now he would have them stopped in their sinful course. He ! 
doth not say, Give me leave to go to them, that thixs testify to them, for he knew 
that there was a gulf fixed, and despaired of a permission so favourable to him- 


Among the Jews, sheol or hades included Paradise as well as 


Gehenna; just as with the Greeks hades included Elysium and 
Tartarus. 

xvi. 31. This verse is the application of a large part of the previous 
parable: They who disobey a divine revelation, and especially such 


a course of worldly indifference by a messenger from eternity. The 
notions of a future state advocated by Swedenborg, and promulgated 
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as do not question its divinity, are not likely to be turned away from | 
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self: his going would frighten them out of their wits; but send Lazarts, whose 
address will be less terrible, and yet his testimony sufficient to frighten therm 
out of their sins. Aah 

Now he desired the preventing of their ruin, partly in tenderness to them, for 
whom he could not but retain a natural affection ; he knew their temper, their 
temptations, their ignorance, their infidelity, their inconsideration, and wished 
to prevent the destruction they were running into. Partly in tenderness to 
himself, for their coming to him to that place of torment would but aggravate 
the misery to him, who had helped to shew them the way thither, as the sight 
of Lazarus helped to aggravate his misery. When partners in sin come to be 
sharers in woe, as tares bound in bundles for the fire, they will be a terror to 
one another. . 

2nd. Abraham denies him this favour too. There is no request granted in 
hell. Those who make the rich man’s praying to Abraham a justification of 
their praying to samts departed, as they are far to seek for proofs, when the 
practice of a damned sinner must be valued for an example, so they have little 
encouragement to follow the example, when all his prayers are made in vain. 
Abraham leaves them to the testimony of Moses and the prophets, the ordinary 
means of conviction and conversion; they have the written Word, which they 
may read, and hear read; let them attend to that sure Word of prophecy, for 
God will not go out of the common method of his grace tor them. Here is 
their privilege, “they have Moses and the prophets;” and their duty, “let them 
hear them,” and mix faith with them, aon thes will be sufficient to keep them 
from this place of torment. By this it appears that there is sufficient evidence 
in the Old Testament, in Moses and the prophets, to convince those that will 
hear them impartially that there is another life after this, and a state of rewards 
and punishments for good and bad men, for that was the thing which the rich 
man would have his brethren assured of, and for that they are turned over to 
Moses and the prophets. 

3rd. He urgeth his request yet farther, ver. 30, “ Nay, father Abraham;” Give 
me leave to press this. It is true, they have ‘Moses and the prophets, and if 
they would but give a due regard to them, it would be sufficient; but they do 
not, they will not; yet it may be hoped “if one went to them from the dead, 
they would repent;” that would be a more sensible conviction to them. ‘They 
are used to Moses and the prophets, and therefore regard them the less, but 
this would be a new thing, and more startling; surely that would bring them 
to repent, and to change their wicked habit and course of life. Note, Foolish 
men are apt to think any method of conviction better than that which God has 
chosen and appointed. 
, 4th. Abraham insists upon the denial of it, with a conclusive reason, yer. 31, 

lf they hear not Moses and the prophets,” and will not believe the testimony, 
nor take the warning they give, “neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.” If they regard not the public revelation which is con- 
firmed by miracles, neither would they be wrought upon by a private testimon 
to themselves. Furst. The matter was long since settled upon trial, that Go 
should speak by Moses, and such prophets, and not by immediate messengers 
from heaven. Israel chose it, in mount Sinai, because they could not bear the 
terrors of such expresses. Secondly. A messenger from the dead could say no 
more than what is said in the Scriptures, nor say it with more authority, 
Thirdly. 'There would be every jot as much reason to suspect that to be a 
cheat and a delusion, as to suspect the Scriptures to be so, and much more; and 
infidels in one case would certainly be so in another. Fourthly. The same 
strength of corruption that breaks through the convictions of the written 
Word, would certainly triumph over those by a witness from the dead; and 
though a sinner might be frightened at first by such a testimony, when the 
fright was over, he would soon return to his hardness. Fifthly. The Scripture 
is now the ordinary way of God’s making known his mind to us, and it is suffi- 
cient, and it is presumption for us to prescribe any other way, nor have we 
any ground to expect or pray for the grace of God to work upon us in any 
other way, abstracted from that, and when that is rejected and set aside. 
This that our Saviour here said was soon after verified in the unbelieving 
Jews, who would not hear Moses and the prophets, Christ and the apostles, 
and then would not be persuaded though Lazarus “rose from the dead; 
(and perhaps it was with some eye to him that Christ named this poor man 
Lazarus ;) nay, they consulted to put him to death, and did put Him that 
raised him to death, and would not be persuaded by Him neither, though he also 
rose from the dead. When Eutychus was raised to life, the people that were 
present continued to hear Paul preach, but did not turn to inquire of him, 
Acts xx. 10, 11. Let us not therefore desire visions and apparitions, nor seek to 
the dead, but “to the law and to the testimony,” Jsa. viii. 19, 20, for that is “ the 
more sure word of prophecy,” which we may depend upon, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Some particular discourses Christ had with his discipies, in 
which he teaches them to take heed of giving offence, and to forgive the injuries 
done them, ver. 1—4; encourageth them to pray for the increase of their faith, ver. 5, 6; 
and then teacheth them humility, whatever service they had done for God, ver. 7—10. 
Il, His cleansing of ten lepers, and the thanks he had from one of them only, and hea 
Samaritan, ver. 11—19. III. His discourse with his disciples upon occasion of an 
inquiry of the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should appear, ver, 20—37. 


HEN said he unto his dis- 
ciples, It is impossible but 
that offences will come: but 
woe unto him, through whom 
they come! 2 It were bet- 
ter for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, 
and he cast into the sea, 
than that he should offend 
one of these little ones. 3 
Take heed to yourselves: If thy brother trespass 
against thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, {forgive 
4 And if he trespass against thee seven times 


| by modern spirituslists, are quite inconsistent with this parable in 
many important respects. This subject is one, however, which 
cannot here be gone into, though we must refer to it. 

xvii. 6. It is well known that the mustard-seed was employed in ~ 
the East as the emblem of something very small. Our Lord uses it 
not only for this purpose, but to illustrate the great effects which 
may result from apparently minute causes, On the sycamine-tree 
Mr. Prescott says, “The sycamine, which is the regular mulberry, 
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in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, 


saying, I repent; thou shalt forgive him. 5 And 


the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith. 
6 And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye might say unto this sycamine tree, 
Be thou plucked up by the root, and be thou planted 
in the sea; and it should obey you. 7 But which of 
you, having a servant plowing or feeding cattle, will 
say unto him by and by, when he is come from the 
field, Go and sit down to meat? 8 And will not 
rather say unto him, Make ready wherewith I may 
sup, and gird thyself, and serve ime, till I have eaten 
and drunken; and afterward thou shalt eat and 
drink? 9 Doth he thank that servant because he 
did the things that were commanded him? I trow 
not. 10 So likewise ye, when ye shall have done 
all those things which are commanded you, say, We 
are unprofitable servants: we have done that which 
was our duty to do. 


We are here taught, , A 

First. That giving offences is a great sin, and that which we should every one 
of us avoid, and carefully watch against; ver. 1, 2, we can expect no other but 
that offences will come, considering the perverseness and frowardness thut is 
in the nature of man, and the wise purpose and counsel of God, which will 
earry on his work even by those offences, and bring good out of evil. “ It is,” 
almost “impossible but that offences will come,” and therefore we are con- 
cerned to provide accordingly ; “but woe to him through whom they come ;” 
his doom will be heavy, ver. 2, more terrible than that of the worst of the 
malefactors, who are coudemned to be thrown into the sea, for they perish 
under a load of guilt more ponderous than that of millstones. 

This speaks a woe, 1. ‘Ilo persecutors, that offer any injury to the least of 
Christ’s little ones, in word or deed, by which they are discouraged in serving 
Christ, and doing their duty, or in danger of being driven off from it, 2. 'To 
seducers, that corrupt the truths of Christ and his ordinances, and so trouble 
the minds of the disciples, for they are those by whom offences come. 3. To 
those that under the profession of the Christian name live scandalously, and 
thereby weaken the hands, and sadden the hearts, of God’s people, for by them 
the offence comes; and it is no abatement of their guilt, nor will be any of 
their punishment, that it is impossible but offences will come. 

Secondly. That forgiving of OEP is a great duty, and that which we should 
every one of us make conscience of; ver. 3, “ Take heed to yourselves.” This 
may refer either to what goes before, or to what follows; “take heed that ye 
offend not one of these little ones.” Ministers must be [ery careful not to say 
or do any thing that may be a discouragement to weak Christians; there is 
need of great caution, and they ought to speak and act very considerately for 
fear of this; or, when your brother trespasseth against you, doth you any 
injury, puts any slight or affront upon you, if he be accessary to any damage 
done you in your property or reputation, take heed to yourselves at such a 
time, lest you be put into a passion—lest when your spirits are provoked, you 
speak unadvisedly, and rashly vow revenge, Pr, xxiv. 29, “I will do so to him as 
he hath done to me.” Take heed what you say at such a time, lest you say amiss. 

1. If you are permitted to rebuke him, you are advised to do so: smother not 
the resentment, but give it vent ; tell him his faults, shew him wherein he has 
not done well, nor fairly by you, and it may be you will perceive (and you must 
be very willing to perceive it) that you mistook him; that it was not a trespass 
against you, or not designed, but an oversight ; and then you willbeg his pardon 
for misunderstanding him, as Jos. xxii. 30, 31. : , 

2. You are commanded, upon his repentance, to forgive him, and to be per- 
fectly reconciled to him; “1f he repent, forgive him;” forget the injury, never 
think of it again, much less upbraid him with it. Though he do not repent, 
you must not therefore bear malice to him, or meditate revenge; but if he do 
not at least say he repents, you are not bound to be so free and familiar with 
him as you have been. If he be guilty of gross sin, to the offence of the Christian 
community he is a member of, let him be gravely and mildly reproved for his 
sin, and upon his repentance received into friendship and communion again. 
This the apostle calls forgiveness, 2 Cor. ii. 7. f 

3. You are to repeat this every time he repeats his trespass, ver. 4; if he 
could be supposed to be either so negligent or so impudent as to “ trespass 
against thee seven times in a day,” and as often professes himself sorry for his 
fault, and promiseth not again to offend in like manner, continue to forgive 
him: Aumanum est errare,—‘to err is human.’ Note, Christians should be of 
a forgiving spirit, willing to make the best of every body, and all about them 
easy ; forward to extenuate faults, and not to aggravate them, and should 
contrive as much to shew that they have forgiven an injury, as others to shew 
that they resent it. : 

Thirdly. That we have all need to get our faith strengthened, because as that 
grace grows, all other graces grow. The more firmly we believe the doctrine 
of Christ, and the more confidently we rely upon the grace of Christ, the better 
it will be with us every way. Now observe here } 

1. The address which the disciples made to Christ for the strengthening of 
their faith, ver. 5. The apostles themselves, so they are here called, though 
shey were prime ministers of state in Christ’s kingdom, yet acknowledged the 
weakness and deficiency of their faith, and saw the need of Christ’s grace for 
the improvement of it; they “said unto the Lord, Increase our faith,” and 
perfect what is lacking in it. Let the discoveries of faith be more clear, the 
desires of faith more strong, the dependencies of faith more firm and fixed, the 
dedications of faith more entire and resolute, and the delights of faith more 
pleasing. Note, The increase of our faith is what we should earnestly desire, 
and offer up that desire to Godin prayer. Some think they put up this prayer 
to Christ upon occasion of his pressing upon them the duty of forgiving injuries; 
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“ Lord, Increase our faith,” or we shall never be able to practise such a difficult 
duty as this. Faith in God’s pardoning mercy will enable us to get over the 


greatest difficulties that lie in the way of our forgiving our brother. Oshers 
think it was upon some other occasion, when the apostles were run aground in 
working some miracle, and were reproved by Christ for the weakness of their 


faith, as Mat. xvii. 16. ‘To him that blamed them they must apply themselves 
for grace to mend them; to him they ery, “ Lord, Increase our faith.” 

2. The assurance Christ gave them of the wonderful efficacy of true faith; 
ver, 6, “ If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed,” so small as mustard seed,— 
but yours is yet less than the least,—or so sharp as mustard seed, so pungent, so 
exciting to all other graces, as mustard to the animal spirits, and therefore 
used in palsies, you might do wonders much beyond what you now do; nothing 
would be too hard for you, that were fit to be done for the glory of God and 
the confirmation of the doctrine you preach; yea, though it were the trans- 
planting of a tree from the earth to the sea: see Mat. xvii. 20. As with God 
nothing is impossible, so are all things possible to him that ean believe. 

Fourthly. That whatever we do in the service of Christ, we must be very 
humble, and not imagine that we can merit any favour at his hand, or claim it 
asa debt; even the apostles themselves, who did so much more for Christ than 
others, must not think they had thereby made him their debtor. 

1. We are all God’s servants, his apostles and his ministers, are in a spe*ial 
manner so, and, as servants, are bound to do all we can for his honour; oar 
whole strength and our whole time are to be employed for him; for we are not 
our own, not at our own dispose, but at our Master’s. 

2. As God's servants, it becomes us to fill up our time with duty; and we 
have a variety of work appointed us to do; we ought to make the end of one 
service the beginning of another. The servant that has been ploughing, or 
feeding cattle in the field, when he comes home at night has work to do still, 
he must wait at table, ver. 7, 8. When we have been employed in the duties of a 
religious conversation, that will not excuse us from the exercises of devotion 5 
when we have been working for God, still we must be waiting on God, waiting 
on him continually. 

3. Our principal care here must be to do the duty of our religion; and leave it 
to our Master to give us the comfort of it, when and how he thinks fit. No ser- 
vant expects that his Master should say to him, “ Go and sit down to meat,” it is 
time enough to do that when we have done our day’s work, Let us be in care to 
finish our work, and to do that well, and then the reward will come in due time. 

4. It is fit Christ should be first served before us: “ Make ready wherewith 
I may sup, and afterwards they shall eat and drink.” Doubting Christians 
say they cannot give to Christ the glory of his love as they should, because 
they have not yet obtained the comfort of it: but this is wrong; first let Christ 
have the glory of it, let us attend him with our praises, and then we shall eat 
and drink in the comfort of that love, and in that there is a feast. 

5. Christ’s servants, when they are to wait upon him, must gird themselves 
must free themselves from every thing that is entangling and encumbering, and 
fit themselves with a close application of mind to go on and go through with 
their work, must gird up the loins of their mind. When we have prepared for 
Christ’s entertainment, have made ready wherewith he may sup, we must then 
gird ourselves to attend him. his is expected from servants, and Christ might 
require it from us, but he doth not insist upon it. He was among his disciples 
as one that served; and came not as other masters, to take state, and tu be 
ministered unto, but to minister ; witness his washing his disciples’ feet. 

6. Christ’s servants do not so much as merit his thanks for any serviee they 
do him; “ Doth be thank that servant?” Doth he reckon himself indebted to 
him for it? No, by no means. No good works of ours can merit any thing 
at the hand of God. We expect God’s favour, not because we have by our 
services made him a debtor to us, but because he has by his promises made 
himself a debtor to his own honour, and that we may plead with him, but cannot 
sue for a quantum meruit—‘ according to merit.’ 

7. Whatever we do for Christ, though it should be more perhaps than some 
others do, yet itis no more than is our duty to do: though we should do all 
things that are commanded us,—and, alas! in many things we come short of 
that,—yet there is no work of supererogation; it is but what we are bound to 
by that first and great commandment of loving God with all our heart and soul, 
which includes the utmost. 

8. The best servants of Christ, even when they do the best services, must 
humbly acknowledge that they are unprofitable servants, though they are not 
those unprofitable servants that bury rie talent, and shall be cast into utter 
darkness; yet, as to Christ, and any advantage that can accrue to him by their 
services, they are unprofitable; our goodness extendeth not unto God, neither 
if we are righteous is he the better, Py. xvi. 2; Job xxii. 2; xxxv.7. God cannot 
be a gainer by our services, and therefore cannot be made a debtor by them. 
He has no need of us, nor can our services make any addition to his perfections; 
it becomes us therefore to call ourselves unprofitable servants, but to call his 
service a profitable service; for God is happy without us, but we are undone 
without him. 


11 And it came to pass, as he went to Jerusalem, 


COUNTRY NEAR SAMARIA, 


that he passed through the midst of Samaria and 


and by no means, as has been asserted, uncommon in Palestine, is 
only mentioned here in the New Testament; but there seems to be a 
confusion with the sycamore in the Septuagint version of the Old 


Testament. The Egyptian fig, or fig-mulberry (sycamore), so called 


from the form of its leaves, bears fruit of much value as a food for 
the poor, and its wood was used in Egypt for mummy-cases. Its 
great size and strong roots were not at all necessary to give point to 
our Saviour’s wo ds here, although they have led commentators into 


error.” Our sycamore is quite a different tree, and is not meant in 
the Gospels, where the word sometimes stands for sycamore. 

xvii. 11. This verse is remarkable on several accounts. It says 
that as our Lord went to Jerusalem, “he passed through the midst 
of Samaria and Galilee.’ ‘The direct route from the north to 
Jerusalem lay through Galilee and Samaria. If this was the course 
followed, why is Samaria put first? A reference to other places, as 
Matt xix, 1, Mark x. 1, will show that Jesus went to Jerusalem by 
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Galilee. 12 And as he entered into a certain vil- 
lage, there met him ten men that were lepers, which 
stood afar off: 13 And they lifted up their voices, 
and said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. 14 And 
when he saw them, he said unto them, Go shew your- 
selves unto the priests. And it came to pass, that, 
as they went, they were cleansed. 15 And one of 
them, when he saw that he was healed, turned back, 
and with a loud voice glorified God, 16 And fell 


ST. LUK 


down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks: and 
he was a Samaritan. 17 And Jesus answering said, 
Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the 
nine? 18 There are not found that returned to 
give glory to God, save this stranger. 19 And he 
said unto him, Arise, go thy way: thy faith hath 
made thee whole. 


We have here an account of the eure of ten lepers, which we had not in any 
other of the evangelists. ‘The leprosy was a disease which the Jews supposed 
to be inflicted for the punishment of some particular sin, and to be, more than 
other diseases, a mark of God’s displeasure; and therefore Christ, who came to 
tuke away sin, and turn away wrath, took particular care to cleanse the lepers 
that fell in his way. Christ was now in his way to Jerusalem, about the mid- | 
way, where he had least acquaintance, in comparison with what he had either 
at Jerusalem or in Galilee; he was now in the frontier country, the marches 
that lay between Samaria and Galilee; he went that road to find out these 
lepers, and to cure them, for he is found of them that sought him not. Observe, | 

iret. ‘The address of these lepers to Christ; they were ten ina gang. For | 
though they were shut out from society with others, yet those that were infected 
were at liberty to converse with one another, which would be some comfort to 
them, as giving them an opportunity to compare notes, and to condole with one 
another. Now observe, i dadaps f : 

1. They met Christ “as he entered into a certain village:” they did not stay 
till he had refreshed himself for some time after the fatigue of his journey, but 
met him as he entered the town, weary as he was, and yet he did not ut. 
them off, or adjourn their cause. They stood afar off, knowing that by the law 
their disease obliged them to keep their distance. Sense of our spiritual 
leprosy should make us very humble in all our approaches to Christ : Who 
are we, that we should draw near to him that is infinitely pure? We are 
impure. — A ; “ : 

2. Their request was unanimous and very importunate ; ver. 13, “they lifted 
up their voices,” being at a distance, and cried, “Jesus, Master, have mercy on 
us.” Those that expect help from Christ, must take him for their Master, and 
be at his command. If he be Master, he will be Jesus, a Saviour, and not 
otherwise. They ask not in particular to be cured of their leprosy, but “have 
mercy onus;” and it is evough to refer ourselves to the compassions of Christ, 
for they fail not. They had heard the fame of this Jesus, though he had not 
been much conversant in that country, and that was such as encouraged them 
to make application to him; and if but one of them began in so cheap and easy 
an address, they would all join. : i 

3. Christ sent them to the priest, to be inspected by him, who was the judge 
of the leprosy. He did not tell them positively they should be cured, but bade 
them go shew themselves to the priests, ver. 14. This was a trial of their obe- 
dience; and, it was fit it should be so tried, as Naaman’s in a like case, “ Go 
wash in Jordan.” Note, Those that expect Christ’s favours, must take them 
in his way and method. Some of these lepers perhaps would be ready to quarrel 
with the prescription, Let him either cure or say he will not, and not send us 
to the priests ona fool’s errand but, overruled by the rest, they all went to the | 

riest. While the ceremonial faw was he in force, Christ took care it should 
Fe observed, and the reputation of it kept up, and due honour paid to the 
priests in things pertaining to their function; but probably he had here a 
farther design, which was to have the priest’s judgment of, and testimony to 
the perfectness of the cure, and that the priest might be awakened, and others 
yh him, to inquire after one that had such a commanding power over bodily 
lseases. 

4. “As they went, they were cleansed ;” and so became fit to be looked upon 
by the priest, and to have a certificate from him that they were clean. Observe, 
Then we may expect God to meet us with mercy, when we are found in the 
way of duty. If we do what we can, God will not be wanting to do that for us 
which we cannot. Go, attend upon instituted ordinances, go and pray, and 
read the Scriptures; “Go, shew thyself to the priest,” go and open thy case 
to a faithful minister, and though the means will not heal thee of themselves, 
God will heal thee, in the diligent use of those means. 

5. “One of them,” and but one, returned to give thanks; ver. 15, “when he 
saw that he was healed,” instead of going forward to the priest, to be by him 
declared clean, and so discharged from his confinement, which was all that the 
rest aimed at, he turned back towards him that was the author of his cure, 
who he is desirous should have the glory of it, before he received the benefit of 
it. He appears to have been very hearty and affectionate in his thanksgiving, 
“with a loud voiée he glorified God ;” acknowledging it to come originally from | 
him; and he lifted up his voice in his praises, as he had done in his prayers, 
ver. 13. ‘Those that have received mercy from God should publish it to others; 
that they may praise God too, and may be encouraged by our experiences to 
trust in him. But he also made a particular address of thanks to Christ, ver. 16, 
“he fell down at his feet,” put himself into the most humble, reverent posture 
he could, and gave him re Note, We ought to give thanks for the favours 
Christ bestows upon us; and particularly for recoveries from sickness; and we 
ought to be speedy in our returns of praise, and not to defer them, lest time 
wear out the sense of the mercy. And it becomes us to be very humble in our 
thanksgivings, as well as in our prayers. It becomes the seed of Jacob, like 
him, to own themselves less than the least of all God’s mercies, when they have 
received them, as well as when they are in pursuit of them. 

6. Christ took notice of this one that had thus distinguished himself, for it 
seems he was a Samaritan, whereas the rest were Jews, ver. 16. The Samaritans | 


the road east of the Jordan, and not southward through Samaria. 
At first_all seems confused and discrepant, but the explanation is 
easy. Jesus went first northwards, by way of Samaria, into Galilee ; 
then turning eastward, he crossed the Jordan and came to Jerusalem 
by the course described by Matthew and Mark, who on this theory 
mention a later stage of the journey or circuit here introduced by 
Luke. That this theory is the right one seems proved by the 


incidental meation of Jericho in chap. xviii. 35, xix. 1. 
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were separatists from the Jewish church, and had not that pure knowledge and 
worship of God among them that the Jews had; and yet it was one of them 
that glorified God, when the Jews forgot, or, when it was moved to them, refused 
to do it. Now observe here, 

Ist. The particular notice Christ took of him; of the grateful return he 
made, and the ingratitude of those that were sharers with him in the merey— 
that he, who was a stranger to the commonwealth of Israel, was the only one 
that returned to give glory to God, ver. 17,18. See here, First. How rich 
Christ is in doing good: “ Were there not ten cleansed?” Here was a cure by 
wholesale, a whole hospital healed with one word’s speaking. Note, There is 
an abundance of healing, cleansing virtue in the blood of Christ, sufficient for 
all his patients, though never so many. Here is ten at a time cleansed; we 
shall have never the less grace for others’ sharing. Secondly. How poor we are 
in our returns: ‘ Where are' the nine?” why did they not return to give 
thanks? This intimates that ingratitude isa very common sin. Of the many 
that receive mercy from God, there are but few, very few, that return to give 
thanks in a right manner; scarce one in ten, who render according to the 
benefit done unto them. Thirdly. How those often prove most grateful from 
whom it was least expected; a Samaritan gives thanks, and a Jew doth not. 
Thus many who profess revealed religion are outdone and quite shamed by 
some that are governed only by natural religion, not only in moral virtue, but 
in piety and devotion. This serves here to aggravate the ingratitude of those 
Jews of whom Christ speaks, as taking it very ill that his kindness was so 
slighted; and it intimates how justly he resents the ingratitude of the world 
of thes for whom he had dene so much, and from whom he has received 
so little. 

2nd. The great encouragement Christ gave him, ver. 19. The rest had 
their cure, and had it not revoked, as justly it might have been for their in- 
gratitude, though they had such a good example of gratitude set befere them ; 
but he had his cure confirmed particularly with an encomium, “ Thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” The rest were made whole by the power of Christ, in eom- 
passion to theis distress, and in answer to their prayer; but he was made whole 
by his faith, which Christ saw him differenced by from the rest. Note, Tem- 
poral mercies are then doubled and sweetened to us when they are fetched 
in by the prayers of faith, and returned by the praises of faith. 


20 And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, 
when the kingdom of God should come, he answered 
them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation: 21 Neither shall they say, Lo 
here! or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you. 22 And he said unto the disciples, 
The days will come, when ye shall desire to see one 
of the days of the Son of man, and ye shall not see 
it. 25 And they shall say to you, See here; or, 
see there: go not after them, nor followthem. 24 For 
as the lightning, that lighteneth out of the one part 
under heaven, shineth unto the other part under 
heaven ; so shall also the Son of man be in his day. 
25 But first must he suffer many things, and be 
rejected of this generation. 26 And as it was in 
the days of Noe, so shall it be also in the days of 
the Son of man. 27 They did eat, they drank, they 
married wives, they were given in marriage, until the 
day that Noe entered into the ark, and the flood 
came, and destroyed them all. 28 Likewise also as 
it was in the days of Lot; they did eat, they drank, 
they bought, they sold, they eMiped! they builded ; 
29 But the same day that Lot went out of Sodom it 
rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and destroyed 
them all. 30 Even thus shall it be in the day ie 
the Son of man is revealed. 31 In that day, he 
which shall be upon the housetop, and his stuff in the 
house, let him not come down to take it away: and 
he that is in the-field, let him likewise not return 
back. 32 Remember Lot’s wife. 33 Whosoever 
shall seek to save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
shall lose-his life shall preserve it. 34 I tell you, in 
that night there shall be two men in one bed; the 
one shall be taken, and the other shall be left. 35 
‘Two women shall be grinding together; the one shall 
be taken, and the other left. 36 ‘Two men shall be 
in the field; the one shall be taken, and the other 
left. 37 And they answered and said unto him, 


xvii. 14. Romish divines, and all who draw from this and like 
passages a plea for auricular confession as needful to pardon, 
strangely err. They say leprosy means sin, and going to the priest 
means confession; but these men were healed by Christ before they 
went to the priests. And in the Mosaic system, it was the leper 
al:eady cleansed who had to appear before the priests to perform 
the customary rites which commemorated the healing as 
already past. + al 
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Where, Lord? And he said unto them, Wheresoever 
the body is, thither will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether. 


We have here a discourse of Christ’s concerning the kingdom of God, that is, 
the kingdom of the Messiah, which was now shortly to be set up, and of which 
there was great expectation. 

I. Here is, The demand of the Pharisees concerning it, which occasioned this 
discourse; they asked “when the kingdom of God should come.” | Forming 
a notion of it as a temporal kingdom, which should advance the Jewish nation 
above the nations of the earth, they were impatient to hear some tidings of its 
approach; they understood perhaps that Christ had taught his disciples to 
pray for the coming of it, and they had long preached that it was at hand. Now 
say the Pharisees, when will that glorious view open? when shall we see this 
long-looked-for kingdom? 

Il. Christ’s reply to that demand, directed to the Pharisees first, and after- 
wards to his own disciples, who knew better how to understand it, ver. 22; what 
he said to both, he saith to us. 

First. That the kingdom of the Messiah was to be aspiritual kingdom, and not 
temporal and external. They asked when it would come; You know not what 
you ask, saith Christ; it may come, and you not be aware of it: for it has not 
an external show, as other kingdoms have, the advancements and revolutions of 
which are taken notice of by the nations of the earth, and fill the newspapers ; 
so they expected this kingdom of God would do. No, saith Christ, 

1. It will have a silent entrance; without pomp, without noise; it “cometh 
not with observation ;” ete tapatnpycews, ‘with outward show.’ ‘They desired 
to have their curiosity satisfied concerning the time of it, to which Christ doth 
not give them any answer, but will have their mistakes rectified concerning the 
nature of it. “It is not for you to know the times” of this kingdom, those are 
secret things which belong not to you; but the great intentions of this king- 
dom, those are things revealed. When Messiah the Prince comes to set up 
his kingdom, they shall not say, “Lo here, or Jo there ;” as when a prince goes 
in progress to visit his territories, it is in everybody’s mouth, he is here, or he 
is there; for where the king is there is the court. Christ will not come with 
all that talk; it will not be set up in this or that particular place; nor will the 
court of that kingdom be here or there. Nor will it be here or there, what 
country men are of, or where they dwell, as if that would place them nearer to, 
or farther from, that kingdom. Those who confine Christianity and the church 
to this place, or that party, cry, “Lo here, or lo there ;” than which nothing is 
more contrary to the designs of catholic Christianity ; so do they who make 
Na and external pomp a mark of the true church. ‘ 

2. It has a spiritual influence; “the kingdom of God is within you.” It is 
not of this world, Jno. xviii. 36; its glory doth not strike men’s tancies, but 
affect their spirits; and its power is over their souls and consciences, and from 
them it receives homage, and not their bodies only. ‘The kingdom of God will 
not change men’s outward condition, but their hearts and lives; then it comes 
when it makes those humble, and serious, and heavenly, that were proud, vain, 
and carnal; when it weans those from the world that were wedded to the 
world; and therefore look for the kingdom of God in the revolutions of the 
heart, not of the civil government. ‘The kingdom of God is among you,’ so 
some read it; you inquire when it will come, and are not aware that it is already 
begun to be set up inthe midst of you. The Gospel is preached, it is con- 
firmed by miracles, it is embraced by multitudes, so that it is in your nation, 
though not in your hearts. Note, It is the folly of many curious inquirers 
concerning the times to come, that they look for that before them which is 
already among them. 

Secondly. That the setting up of this kingdom was a work that would meet 

with a great deal of opposition and interruption, ver. 22. The disciples thought 
they should carry all before them, and expected a constant series of success 
in their work; but Christ tells them it would be otherwise; ‘the days will 
come,” before you have finished your testimony, and done your work, “ when 
you shall desire to see one of the days of the Son of man,” one such day as we 
now have, of the prosperity and progress of the Gospel, “and shall not see it.” 
At first, indeed, you will have wonderful success; so they had, when thousands 
were added to the church ina day; but do not think it will be always so; no, 
you will be persecutéd and scattered, silenced and Urry dead vr so that you 
will not have opportunities of preaching the Gospel without fear, as you now 
have; people will grow cool to it when they have enjoyed it awhile, so that 
be will not see such harvests of souls gathered in to Christ afterwards, as at 
irst; nor such multitudes flocking to him, as doves to their windows. This 
looks forward to his disciples in after ages; they must expect much disap- 
pointment; the Gospel will not be always preached with like liberty and 
success. Ministers and churches will sometimes be under outward restraints ; 
teachers will be removed into corners, and solemn assemblies scattered ; then 
they will wish to see such days of opportunity as they have formerly enjoyed, 
subbath days, sacrament days, Beeeculs days, praying days; those are days of 
the Son of man, in which we hear from him, and converse with him; the time 
may come when we may in vain wish for such days. God teacheth us to know 
the worth of such mercies by the want of them; it concerns us, while they are 
continued, to improve them, and in the hgrkd of plenty to lay up in store for 
the years of famine. Sometimes they will be under inward restraints, will not 
have such tokens of the presence of the Son of man with them, as they have 
sometimes had ; the Spirit is withdrawn from them, they see not their signs, the 
angel comes not down to stir the waters, there is a great stupidity among the 
ehikiten of men, and a great lukewarmness among the children of God; then 
we would wish to see such victorious, triumphant ere of the Son of man as 
we have sometimes seen, when he has ridden forth with his bow and his crown, 
conquering and to conquer, but we cannot see them. Note, We must not 
think that Christ’s church and cause are lost, because not always alike visible 
and prevailing. s . 

Thirdly. That Christ and his kingdom are not to be looked for in this or that 
particular place, but his appearance will be general, in all places at once, 
ver. 23,24 ‘ They will say to you, See here, or see there;” here is one that 
will deliver the Jews out of the hands of the oppressing Romans, or, there is 
one that will deliver the Christians out of the hands of the oppressing Jews; 
here is the Messiah, and there is his prophet; here, in this mountain, or there, 
at Jerusalem, you will find the true church. “Go not after them, or follow 
them;” do not heed such ip beck gl the kingdom of God was not designed to 
be the glory of one people only, but to give light to the Gentiles ; for as the 
lightning that lightens out of one part under heaven, shines, all on a sudden, 
srresistibly, “to the other part under heaven; so shall also the Son of man be 
in his day.’ 

lL. The fadements that are to destroy the Jewish nation, to lay them waste, 
ani to deliver the Christians from them, shall fly like lightning through the 
land, shall lay all waste from one end of it to another; and those that are 
marked for this destruction can no more avoid it or oppose it than they can 


a fiash of lightning. 
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_ 2. The Gospel, that is to set up Christ’s kingdom m the world, shall fly like 
lightning through the nations; the kingdom of the Messiah is not to be a locas 
thing, but is to be dispersed far and wide over the face of the whole earths it 
shall shine from Jerusalem to all parts about, and that ina moment; the king- 
doms of the earth shall be leavened by the Gospel ere they are aware of it. 
The trophies of Christ’s victories shall be erected on the ruins of the devil's 
kingdom, even in those countries that could never be subdued to the Roman 
yoke. The design of the setting up Christ’s kingdom was not to make one 
nation great, but to make all nations good, some at least of all nations; and 
this point shall be gained, though the nations rage, and the kings of the earth 
set themselves with all their might against it. 

Fourthly. That the Messiah must suffer before he must reign, ver. 25: “ first 
must he suffer many things,” many hard things, “and be rejected of this gener- 
ation ;” and if he be thus treated, his disciples must expect no other but to suffer 
and be rejected too, for his sake. They thought of having the kingdom of the 
Messiah set up in external splendour: No, saith Christ, we must go by the cross 
to the crown. The Son of man must suffer many things; pain, and shame 
and death, are those many things; he must be rejected by this generation of 
unbelieving Jews, before he be embraced by another generation of believing 
Gentiles; that his Gospel might have the honour of triumphing over the 
greatest Sees from those who ought to have givenit the greatest assist- 
ance; and thus the excellency of tne power would appear to be of God, and 
not of man; for though Israel be not gathered, yet fo will be glorious to the 
ends of the earth. 

Fifthly. That the setting up the kingdom of the Messiah would introduce 
the destruction of the Jewish nation, whom it would find in a dead sleep of 
security, and drowned in sensuality, as the old world was in the days of Noah, 
aid pail Due ioxe of poke ver. 26, &c. ers 

1. How it ha een with sinners formerly, and what posture the judgments 
of God, which they had been fairly warned of, did at length find ‘peas is Look 
as far back as the old world, when all flesh had corrupted their way, and the 
earth was filled with violence; come a little lower, and think how it was with 
the men of Sodom, who were wicked, and sinners before the Lord exceed- 
ingly. Now observe concerning both these, Ist. That they had fair warning 
given them of the ruin that was coming upon them for their sins. Noah wasa 
preacher of righteousness to the old world, so was Lot to the Sodomites; they 
gave them timely notice what would be in the end of their wicked ways, and 
that it was not far off. 2nd. That they did not regard the warning given them, 
and gave no credit, no heed to it; they were very secure, went on in their 
business as unconcerned as you would imagine; “they did eat, they drank,” 
indulged themselves in their pleasures, and took no care of any thing else but 
to make provision for the flesh; counted upon the perpetuity of their present 
flourishing state, and therefore married wives and were given in marriage, that 
their families might be built up; they were all very merry; so were the men 
of Sodom, and yet very busy too; “they bought, they sold, they planted, they 
builded.” These were lawful things, but the fault was, they minded these inor- 
dinately, and their hearts were entirely set upon them, so that they had no heart 
at all to prepare against the threatened judgments; when they should have 
been, as the men of Nineveh, fasting and praying, repenting and reforming, 
upon warning given them of an approaching judgment, they were going on 
securely, eating flesh and drinking wine, when God called to weeping and to 
mourning, Jsa, xxii. 12, 13. 3rd. That they continued in their security and sen- 
suality till the threatened judgment came; until the day that Noah entered 
into the ark, and Lot went out of Sodom, nothing said or done to them served to 
alarm or awaken them. Note, The stupidity of sinners in a sinful way, though it 
is as strange as it is without excuse, yet we are not to think it strange, for it 
is not without example. It is the old way that wicked men have trodden, 
that have gone slumbering to hell, as if their damnation slumbered while 
they did. 4th. That God took care for the preservation of those that were his, 
who believed and feared and took the warning themselves which they gave 
to others. Noah entered into the ark, and there he was safe; Lot went out of 
Sodom, and so went out of harm’s way. If some run on heedless and headlong 
into destruction, that shall be no prejudice to the salvation of them that believe. 
5th. That they were’surprised with the ruin which they would not fear, and were 
swallowed up in it, to their unspeakable horror and amazement. ‘The flood 
came, and destroyed all the sinners of the old world; fire and brimstone came, 
and destroyed all the sinners of Sodom. God has many arrows in his quiver. 
and useth which he will in making war upon his rebellious subjects, for he can 
make which he will effectual. But that which is especially intended here is, to 
shew ashes a dreadful surprise destruction will be to those who are secure and 
sensual. 

2. How it will be with sinners still, ver. 30: “Thus shall it be in the day 
when the Son of mari is revealed ;” when Christ comes to destroy the Jewish 
nation by the Roman armies, the generality of that nation will be found under 
such a reigning security and stupidity as this. ‘They have warning given hy 
Christ now, and will have it repeated to them by the apostles after him, as they 
had by Noah and Lot, but it will be all in vain. They will continue secure 
will go on in their neglect and opposition of Christ and his Gospel, till all ihe 
Christians are withdrawn from among them, and gone to the place of refuge- 
God will provide for them on the other side Jordan, and then a deluge of judg 
ments shall flow in upon them, which shall destroy all the unbelieving ey 
One would have thought this discourse of our Saviour’s, which was public, and 
not long after published to the world, should have awakened them; but it did 
not, for the hearts of that eee were hardened to their destruction. And in 
like manrer, when Jesus Christ shall come to judge the world at the end of 
time, sinners will be found in the same secure and careless posture, altogether 
regardless of the judgment approaching, which will therefore come upon them 
as a snare; and in like manner the sinners of every age go on securely in their 
evil ways and remember not their latter end, nor the account that they must 
give: ‘ Woe to them that are thus at ease in Zion.” 

Sixthly. That it ought to be the care of his disciples and followers to dis- 
tinzuish themselves from the unbelieving Jews in that day, and leaving them, 
their city and country, to themselves, to flee at the signal given, according to 
the direction that should be given; let them retire as Noah to his ark, and Lot 
to his Zoar. You “ would have healed Jerusalem,” as of old Babylon, “‘ but she 
is not healed;” and therefore “forsake her, flee out of the midst of her, and 
deliver every man his soul,” Jer. li. 6, 9. 

1. This flight of theirs from Jerusalem must be expeditious, and must not be 
retarded by any concern about their worldly affairs, ver. 31; “ He that shall be 
on the housetop,” when the alarm is given, “let him not come down to take his 
stuff away,” both because he cannot spare so much time, and because the 
carrying away of his effects will but encumber him and retard his flight. Let 
him not regard his stuff at such a time, when it will be next to a miracle of mercy 
if he have his life given him for a prey. Better leave his stuif behind him, than 
stay to look after it, and perish with them that believe not. It will be their 
concern to do as Lot and his family were charged to do, “ escape for thy life.” 
“ Save yourselves from this untoward generation.” 

2. When they have made their escape, they must not think of returning 
ver. 32. “Remember Lot’s wife,” and take warning by her. not only to tiee 
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xvii. 18. It has been noted, with reference to the Samaritan men- 
tioned in this narrative, “The Samaritans were Gentiles ; not a mixed 
race, as is sometimes erroneously supposed. They had a mixed 
religion, but were themselves originally from other countries (see 
2 Kings xvii. 24—41), There may have been a reason for the nine 
Jews not returning—that they held the ceremonial duty imposed on 
them to be paramount, which the Samaritans might not rate so 
highly :” so Alford ‘The Samaritan went back to Christ betore he 


. 


went on to the priest; the Jews went on to the priest, apparently 
more anxious to recover their social status than grateful for the 
gracious interposition of Christ on their behalf. 

xvii. 20. The phrase, “and when he was demanded of the 
Pharisees,” means “and when he was asked by the Pharisees.” 

xvii. 21. “ The kingdom of God is within you,” or, as some prefer, 
“among you,” though on the whole we think the common rendering 


best. ‘The kingdom of God” is God’s dominion, the government 
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from this Sodom, for so Jerusalem is become, Isa,i. 10, but to 
your flight; and do not look back, as she did; be not loath to leave a place 
marked for destruction, whoever or whatever you leave behind you that is 
ever so dear to you. ‘hose who have left the Sodom of a natural state, let 
them go forward, and not so much as look a kind look towards it again. Let 
them not look back, lest they should be tempted to go back; nay, lest that be 
construed a going back in heart, or an evidence that the heart was left behind. 
Lot’s wife was turned into a pillar of salt, that she might remain a lasting 
monument of God’s displeasure against apostates, that begin in the spirit, and 
nd in the flesh. eth a Bea 
‘ 3. There would be no other way of saving their lives but by quitting the 
Jews; and if they thought to save themselves by a coalition with them, they 
would find themselves mistaken, ver. 31: ““ Whosoever shall seek to save his 


life,” by declining from his Christianity, and complying with the Jews, he “ shall | 


lose it ® with them, and perish in the common calamity ; but whosoever is will- 
ing to venture his life with the Christians, upon the same bottom on which they 
venture, to take his lot with them, in life and in death, he shall preserve his 
life, for he shall make sure of eternal life, and is in a likelier way at that time to 
save his life than those who embark in a Jewish bottom, or ensure upon their 
securities. Note, Those do best for themselves that trust God in the way of 


uty. 

Sa deathly! That all good Christians should certainly escape, but many of 
them very narrowly, from that destruction, ver. 34—36. When God’s judg- 
ments are laying all waste, he will take an effectual course to preserve those 
that are his, by remarkable providences, distinguishing between them and 
others that were nearest to them: “Two in a bed; one taken, and the other 
left ;” one snatched out of the burning, and taken into a place of safety, while 
the other is left to perish in the common ruin. Note, Though the sword 
devours one as well as another, and all things seem to come alike to all, yet, 
sooner or later, it shall be made to appear that the Lord knows them that are 
his, and are not, and how to take out the precious from the vile. We are sure 
the Judge of all the earth will do right; and therefore when he sends a judg- 
ment on purpose to avenge the death of his Son upon those that crucified him, 
he will take care that none of those who glorified him, and gloried in his cross, 
shall be taken away by that judgment. ie hd 

Lastly. That this distinguishing, dividing, discriminating work, shall be done 
in all places, as far as the kingdom of God shall extend, ver. 37. “ Where, 
Lord?” They had inquired concerning the time, and he would not gratify 
their curiosity with any information concerning that ; they therefore tried him 
with another question, “ Where, Lord?”—where shall those be safe that are 
taken ?—where shall those perish that are left? The answer is proverbial, 
and may be explained so as to answer each side of the question, ‘““ Wheresoever 
the body is, thither will the eagles be gathered together.” _ 

1. Wherever the wicked are, that are marked for perdition, they shall be 
found out by the judgments of God; as wherever a dead carease is, the birds 
of prey will smell it out, and make a prey of it. ‘The Jews having made them- 
selves a dead and putrefied carcase, odious to God’s holiness, and obnoxious to 
his justice, wherever any of that unbelieving generation is, the judgments of 
God shall fasten upon them, as the eagles do upon the prey, “thine hand shall 
find out all thine enemies,” Ps. xxi. 9, “ though they set their nests among the 
stars,” Obad. 4. The Roman soldiers will hunt the Jews out of all their 
recesses and fastnesses, and none shall escape. 

2. Wherever the godly are, that are marked for preservation, they shall be 
found happy in the enjoyment of Christ. As the dissolution of the Jewish 
church shall be extended to all parts, so shall the constitution of the Chris- 
tian church; wherever Christ is, believers will flock to him, and meet in him, 
as eagles about the prey, without being directed or shewed the way, by the 
instinct of the new nature. Now Christ is where his Gospel and his ordi- 
nances and church are; “for where two or three are gathered in his name 
there is he in the midst of them,” and thither therefore others will be gathered 
to him. The kingdom of the Messiah is not to have one particular place for its 
metropolis, such as Jerusalem was to the Jewish church, to which all Jews 
were to resort; but wherever the body is, wherever the Gospel is preached, 
and ordinances are ministered, thither will pious souls resort, there they will 
find Christ, and by faith feast upon him. Wherever Christ records his name 
he will meet his people and bless them, Jno. iv. 21; 1 Tim. ii. 8. Many good 
interpreters understand it of the gathering of the saints together to Christ in 
the kingdom of glory. Ask not where the carcase will be, and how they shall 
find the way to it; for they shall be under an infallible conduct to Him who 
is their living, quickening head, and the centre of their unity; to him shall the 
gathering of the people be. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


In this chapter we have, I. The parable of the importunate widow, designed to teach us 
fervency in prayer, ver. 1—8, II. The parable of the Pharisee and publican, designed 
to teach. us humility, and humiliation for sin in prayer, ver. 9—14. III. Christ’s 
favour to little children that were brought to him, ver. 15—17. 1V. The trial of a rich 
man that had a mind to follow Christ, whether he loved better Christ or his riches, his 
coming short upon that trial, and Christ's discourse with his disciples upon that occa- 
sion, ver. 18—30. V. Christ’s foretelling of his own death and sufferings, ver. 31—34. 


VI. His restoring sight to a blind man, ver. 35—43. 
before, in Matthew and Mark. 


And these four passages we had 


> ND he spake a parable unto 
them to this end, that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint; 
,2 Saying, There was in a city 
a judge, which feared not God, 
4/7 neither regarded man: 3 And 
2\ there was a widow in that city ; 
and she came unto him, saying, 
Avenge me of mine adversary. 
4 And he would not for a while: but afterward he 
said within himself, Though I fear not God, nor 
regard man; 5 Yet because this widow troubleth 
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ersevere in | 
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me, I will avenge her, lest by her continual coming 
she weary me. 6 And the Lord said, Hear what 
the unjust judge saith. 7 And shall not God avenge 
his own elect, which cry day and night unto him, 
though he bear long with them? 8 I tell you that 
he will avenge them speedily. Nevertheless when 
the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth ? 


This parable has its key hanging at the door; the drift and design of it is 
prefixed; Christ spoke it with this intent, to teach us that “ men ought always 
to pray, and not to faint,” ver. 1. 1. It supposeth that all God’s people are 
praying people; all God’s children keep up both a constant and an occasional 
correspondence with him; send to him statedly, and upon every emergence. 
It is our privilege and honour that we may pray; it is our duty, we ought to 
pray, we sin if we neglect it. It is to be our constant work, we “ought always 
to pray ;” it is that which the duty of every day requires; we must pray, and 
never grow weary of praying, nor think of giving it off till it comes to be swal- 
lowed up in everlasting praise. But that which seems particularly designed 
here is, to teach us constancy and perseverance in our requests for some 
spiritual mercies that we are in pursuit of, relating either to ourselves or 
to the church of God; when we are praying for strength against our spiritual 
enemies, our lusts and corruptions, which are our worst enemies; we must 
continue instant in prayer, must pray and not faint; for we shall not seek 
God’s face in vain. So we must likewise in our prayers for the deliverance 
of the people of God out of the hands of their persecutors and oppressors. 

First. Christ shews, by a parable, the power of importunity among men, who 
will be swayed by that, when nothing else will infiuence, to do that which is 
just and right. He gives you an instance of an honest cause that was carried 
before an unjust judge, not by the equity or compassionableness of it, but 
purely by dint of importunity. Observe here, 

1. The ill character of the judge that was in a certain city, he “neither 
feared God nor regarded man,” that is, he had no manner of concern either 
for his conscience or for his reputation; he stood in no awe either of the wrath 
of God against him, or of the censures of men concerning him. Or he took no 
care to do his duty either to God or man, He was a perfect stranger both to 
godliness and honour, and had no notion of either. Those that have cast off 
the fear of their Creator, it is not strange if they be altogether regardless of 
their fellow creatures; where no fear of God is, no good is to expected. Such 
a prevalency of irreligion and inhumanity is bad in any, but very bad in a judge 
that has power in his hand, in the use of which he ought to be guided by the 

rinciples of seligion and justice; and if he be not, instead of doing good with 
nis power, he will be in danger of doing hurt. Wickedness in the place of 
judgment was one of the sorest evils Solomon saw under the sun, £ccl. iii. 16. 

2. The distressed case of a poor widow that was necessitated to make her 
appeal to him, being wronged by some one that thought to bear her down with 
power and terror: she had manifestly right on her side; but it should seem 
in soliciting to have right done her, she tied not herself to the formalities o 
the law, but made personal application to the judge from day to day at his own 
house, still crying, ““Avenge me of mine adversary;” that is, Do me justice 
against mine adversary; not that she desired to be revenged on him for any 
thing he had done against her; but that he might be obliged to restore what 
effects he had of hers in his hands, and might be disabled any more to oppress 
her. Note, Poor widows have often many adversaries, who barbarously take 
advantage of their weak and helpless state, to invade their rights, and defraud 
them of what little they have; and magistrates are particularly charged, not 
only not to do “ violence to the widow,” Jer. xxii. 3, but to “judge the father- 
less, and plead for the widow,” Jsa. i. 17, to be their patrons and protectors; 
then they are as gods, for God is so, Ps. Ixviii. 5. 

3. The difficulty and discouragement she met with in her cause; “he would 
not for a while ;” according to his usual pepatiee: he frowned upon her, took 
no notice of her cause, but connived at all the wrong her adversary did her; 
for she had no bribe to give him, no great man whom he stood in any awe of to 
speak for her; so that he did not at all incline to redress her grievances; and 
he himself was conscious of the reason of his dilatoriness, and could not but 
own within himself that he “ neither feared God nor regarded man:” it is sad 
a man should know so much amiss by himself, and be in no care to amend it. 

4. The gaining of her point by continual dunning of this unjust judge; ver. 5, 
“because this widow troubles me,” gives mea continual toil, I will hear her 
cause, and do her justice; not so much lest by her clamour against me she bring 
me into an ill name, as lest by her clamour to me she weary me; for she is 
resolved she will give me no rest till it is done, and therefore I will do it to save 
myself farther trouble: as good at first as at last. Thus she got justice done by 
her continual craving; she begged it at his door, followed him in the street: 
solicited him in open court, and still her ery was, “ Avenge me of my adversary ; 
which he was forced to do, to get rid of her; for his conscience, as bad as he 
was, would not suffer him to send her to prison for an affront upon the court. 

Secondly. He applies this for the encouragement of Ged’s praying people, 
to pray with faith and fervency, and to persevere therein. 

1. He assures them that God will at length be gracious to them; ver. 7, 
‘ Hear what the unjust judge saith ;” how he owns himself _quite overcome by 
a constant importunity, and from thence infers, “ Shall not God avenge his own 
elect?” Observe, é 

Ist. What is it that_they desire and expect? That God would “avenge his 
own elect.” Note, First. There is a people in the world that are God’s 

eople, his elect, his own elect, a choice panple, a chosen people; and this he 
fag an eye to in all he doth for them: it is because they are his chosen, and 
in pursuance of the choice he has made of them. Secondly. God's own elect 
meet with a great deal of trouble and opposition in this world;. there are 
many adversaries that fight against them: Satan is their great adversary. 
Thirdly. That which is wanted and waited for, is God’s preserving and pro- 
tecting them, andthe work of his own hands in them; his securing the interest 
of the church in the world, and of his grace in the heart. 

2nd. What is it that is required of God's people in order to the obtaining of 
this; they must “ery day and night to him;” not that he needs their remon- 
strances, or can be moved by their pleadings; but this he has made their duty, 
and to this he has promised mercy. We ought to be particular in praying 
against our spiritual enemies, as St. Paul was: “For this thing 1 besought 
the Lord thrice that it might depart from me,” like this importunate 
widow. Lord, mortify this corruption; Lord, arm me against this temptation. 
We ought to concern ourselves for the. persecuted and oppressed church 
and to pray that God would do them justice, and set them in safety. An 


which he exercises, and its seat is in the souls of men, not in outward 
array. If the kingdom of God here means specifically the Messianic 
dispensation, we may still regard it as rather an empire of souls than 
an external and visible institution. Whatever it was intended to 
become, at that time it was not in any sense a recular organisation. 

xvii. 22. “One of the days of the Son of Man” is one of the days 
on which he manifests himself, 

xvii. 23. On this verse and those which follow there has been 
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much speculation. Two opinions especially have been advocated. 
One is that Luke here collects utterances which fell from the lips of 
Jesus on various occasions; the other is, that Jesus himself spoke the 
same things at different times. The question is one of considerable 
difficulty, and is not of much practical importance. fk 
xviii. 2. ‘* According to Deut. xvi. 18, the Israelites were to have 
judges in all the gates of their towns, who were bound to judge the 
people with just judgment, without respect of persons (see Exod, 
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herein we must be very urgent; we must cry with earnestness; we must “ cry 
day and night,” as those that believe prayer will be heard at last; we must 
wrestle with God, as those that know how to value the blessing, and will have 
no nay. God’s praying people are bid to give him no rest, Jsa. Ixii. 6, 7. 

3rd. What discouragements they may perhaps meet with in their prayers and 
expectations; he may “bear long with them,” and may not presently appear 
for them, in answer to their prayers. He is waxpotuydy ém’ adrois,—he ‘exerciseth 
patience towards the adversaries of his people,’ and doth not take vengeance 
on them; and he exerciseth the patience of his people, and doth not plead for 
them: he bore long with the cry of the sin of the Egyptians that oppressed 
Israel, and with the cry of the sorrows of those that were oppressed. 

4th. What assurance they have that mercy will come at last, though it be 
delay2d; and how it is supported by what the unjust judge saith: if this 
widow prevail by being importunate, much more shall God’s elect prevail. 
For, First. This widow was a stranger, nothing related to the judge; but 
God's raying people are his own elect, whom he knows, and loves, and delights 
in, an Fane always concerned himself for. Secondly. She was but one, but the 
praying people of God are many; that all come to him on the same errand, and 
agree to ask what they need, Mat. xviii. 19. As the saints of heaven surround 
the throne of glory with united praises, so saints on earth besiege the throne 
of grace with their united prayers. Thirdly. She came to a judge that bade her 
keep her distance: we come toa Father that bids us come boldly to him, and 
teaches us to cry, Abba, Father. Fourthly. She came to an unjust judge: we 
come to a righteous Father, Jno. xvii. 25; one that regards his own glory, and 
the comforts of his poor creatures, especially those in distress, as widows and 
fatherless. Fifthly. She came to this judge purely upon her own account; but 
God is himself engaged in the cause which we are soliciting; and we can say, 
“ Arise, O Lord, plead thine own cause ;” and “what wilt thou do to thy great 
name?” Sixthly. She had no friend to speak for her, to add force to her peti- 
tion, and to use interest for her more than her own; but “ we have an Advocate 
with the Father,” his own Son, ‘who ever lives to make intercession for us,” 
and has a powerful, prevailing interest in heaven. Seventhly. She had no 
heer of speeding, no, nor any encouragement given her to ask; but we 

ave the golden sceptre held out to us, are bid to ask, and it is promised it 
shall be given us. ‘Righthly. She could have access to the judge only at some 
eertain times; but we may cry to God “day and night,” at all hours; and 
therefore may the rather hope to prevail by importunity. Minthly. Her impor- 
tunity was provoking to the judge, and she might fear lest it should set him 
more azainst her; but our importunity is pleasing to God, “the prayer of 
the upiight is his delight,” and therefore we may hope shall avail inven if it 
be an effectual, fervent prayer. P 

2. He intimates to them that, notwithstanding this, they will begin to be 
weary of waiting for him, ver. 8; “ Nevertheless,” though such assurances 
are given, that God will avenge his own elect, yet “when the Son of man 
comes, shall he find faith on the earth?” The Son of man will come to 
avenge his own elect—to plead the cause of persecuted Christians against 
the perseauting Jews; he will come in his providence to plead the cause 
of his injured people in every age; and at the great day he will come finally 
to determine the controversies of Zion; now when he comes, “ will he find 
faith in the earth?” The question implies a strong negation; No, he shall 
not; he himself foresees it. Ist. This supposeth that it is on earth only that 
there is occasion for faith ; for sinners in hell are feeling that which they would 
not believe, and saints in heaven are enjoying that which they did believe. 
2nd. It supposeth that faith is the great thing that Jesus Christ looks for. 
He looks down upon the children of men, and doth not ask, Is there innocency ? 
but, Is there faith? He inquired concerning the faith of those who applied 
themselves to him for cures. 3rd, It supposeth that if there were faith, 
though never so little, he would discover it, and find it out. The weakest 
believer, and most obscure, his eye is upon. 4th. It is foretold, that when 
Christ comes to plead his people’s cause, he will find but little faith in com- 
parison with what one might expect; that is, 

First. In general, he will find but few good people; few that are really and 
truly good: many that have the form and fashion of godliness, but few that 
have faith, that are sincere and honest; nay, he will find little fidelity among 
men: the faithful fail, Ps. xii. 1,2; even to the end of time there will still be 
occasion for the same complaint; the world will grow no better, no, not when 
it is drawing towards its period. Bad it is, and bad it will be, and worst of all 
.ust before Christ’s coming: the last times will be the most perilous. 

Secondly. In particular, he will find few that have faith concerning his 
coming. When he comes to avenge his own elect, he looks if there be any 
faith to help and to uphold, and wonders that there is none, Jsa. lix. 163 Ixiii. 5. 
It intimates that Christ, both in his particular comings for the relief of his people, 
and in his general coming at the end of time, may and will delay his coming so 
long as that, Ist. Wicked people will begin to defy it, and to say, “ Where is 
the promise of his coming?” 2 Pet. iii. 4; they will challenge him to come, 
Isa. v.19; Am. y. 18; and his delay will harden them in their wickedness, 
Mat. xxiv. 48. 2nd. Even his own people will begin to despair of it, and to 
conclude he will never come, because he has passed their reckoning. God’s 
time to appear for his people is when things are brought to the last extremity, 
and when Sion begins to say, “The Lord has forsaken me;” see Isa. xlix. 14; 
xl. 27. But this is our comfort, that when the time appointed comes, it will 
appear that the unbelief of man has not made the promise of God of none 
effect. 


9 And he spake this parable unto certain which 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despised others: 10 Two men went up into the 
temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the other 
a publican. 11 The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with himself, God, I thank thee, that [ am not as 
other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even 
as this publican. 12 I fast twice in the week, I give 
tithes of all that I possess. 13 And the publican, 
standing afar off, would not lift up so much as Ais eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God 
be merciful to me a sinner. 14 I tell you, this man 
went down to his house justified rather than the other: 
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|for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased; 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 


The scope of this parable likewise is prefixed to it; and we are told. ver. 9, 
who they were that it was levelled at, and for whom it was calculated. He 
designed it for the conviction of some who “trusted in themseives that they 
were righteous, and despised others.” ‘They were such as had, 1. A great 
, conceit of themselves, and of their own goodness: they thought themselves 
| as holy as they needed to be, and holier than all their neighbous; and such as 
| might serve for examples to them all. But that was not all: 2, They had a 
| confidence in themselves before God; and not only had a high opi ion of their 
| own righteousness, but depended upon the merit of it, whenever they addressed 
God, as their plea: they “trusted in themselves, as being righteous;” they 
thought they had made God their debtor, and might demand any thing from 
him. And, 3. They “despised others,” and looked upon them with contempt; 
as not worthy to be compared with them. Now Christ, by this parable, woul 
shew such their folly, and that thereby they shut themselves out from accept- 
ance with God. This is called a parable, though there be nothing of similitude 
init; but it is rather a description of the different temper ind language of those 
that proudly justify themselves, and those that humbly condemn themselves, 
and their different standing before God. It is matter of fact every day. 

First. Here are both these addressing themselves to the duty of prayer, at 
the same place and time; ver 10, “ Two men went up into the temple” (for the 
temple stood upona hill) “to pray.” It was not the hour of public prayer, 
but they went thither to offer up their personal devotions; as was usual with 
good people at that time, when the temple was not only the place but the 
medium of worship; and God had promised, in answer to Solomon's request, 
that whatever prayer was made in a right manner in or towards that house, 
it should therefore the rather be accepted. Christ is our temple, and to him 
we must have an eye in all our approaches to God. The Pharisee and the 
publican both went to the temple to pray. ote, Among the worshippers of 
God in the visible church, there is a mixture of good and bad,—of some that 
are accepted of God, and some that are not; and so it has been ever since Cain 
and Abel brought their offering to the same altar. The Pharisee, as proud 
as he was, could not think himself above prayer; nor could the publican, as 
humble as he was, think himself shut out from the benefit of it; but we have 
reason to think these went with different views. 

1, The Pharisee went to the temple to pray, because it was a public place, 
more public than the corners of the streets; and therefore he should have 
many eyes upon him, who would applaud his devotion; which perhaps was 
more than was expected. The character Christ gave of the Pharisees, that “ ill 
their works they did to be seen of men,” gives us occasion for this suspicion. 
Note, Hypocrites keep up the external performances of religion only to save 
or gain credit. There are many we see every day at the temple, whom it is to 
be feared we shall not see in the great day at Christ’s right hand. 

2. The publican went to the temple, because it was appointed to be “a house 
of prayer for all people,” Zsa. lvi.7. The Pharisee came to the temple upon a 
cempliment, the publican upon business; the Pharisee to make his appearance 
the publican to make his request. Now God sees with what disposition an 
design we come to wait upon him in holy ordinances, and will judge of us 
accordingly. 

Secondly. Here is the Pharisee’s address to God, (for a prayer I cannot eall 


it,) he “stood and prayed thus with himself,” ver. 11, 12; ‘standing by himself 
he prayed thus,’ some read it; he was wholly intent upon himself; had nothing 
in his eye but self; his own praise, and not God’s glory; or, standing in some 
conspicuous place, where he distinguished himself, or setting himself in print 
with a great deal of state aid formality, he prayed thus. Now that which he 
is here supposed to say is that which shews, 

1. That he trusted to himself that he was righteous. A great many good 
things he saith of himself, which we will suppose to be true: that ne was free 
front gross and scandalous sins; he was not an extortioner, not a usurer, not 
oppressive to debtors or tenants; but fair and kind to ali that had dependence 
upon him: he was not unjust in any of his dealings; did no man any wrong: 
he could say as Samuel, “ Whose ox or ass have Ltaken?” He was no adulterér, 
but had possessed his vessel in sanctification and honour, Yet this was not all; 
he “‘ fasted twice in the week ;” partly as an act of temperance, partly of devo- 
tion: the Pharisees and their disciples fasted twice « week, Monday and 
Thursday : thus he glorified God with his body. Yet that was uot all; he gave 
tithes of all that he possessed, according to the law, and so glorihed God with 
his worldly estate. Now all this was very well and commendable. Miserable 
is the condition of those who come short of the righteousness of this Pharisee; 
and yet he was not accepted: and why was he not? ist. His giving God 
thanks for this, though in itself a good thing, yet seems to be a mere formality. 
He doth not say, “By the grace of God, I am what I am,” as Paul did; but 
turns it off with a slight,“ God [ thank thee;” which is intended but fora 
plausible introduction to a proud, vainglorious ostentation of himself. 2nd. He 
makes his boast of this, and dwells with delight upon this subject; as if all 
his business to the temple was to tell God Almighty how very vood he was; 
and he is ready to say, with those hypocrites that we read of, /sa. viii. 3 
“ Wherefore have we tasted, say they, and thou seest not?” 3rd. He trusted 
to it as a righteousness; and not only mentioned it, but pleaded it; as if hereby 
he had merited at the hands of God, and made him his debtor. 4th. Here is not 
one word of prayer in all he saith. He “ went up into the temple to pray,” 
but forgot his errand; was so full of himself and his own goodness, that he 
thought he had need of nothing, no, not of the favour and grace of God; which 
it should seem he did not think worth asking. 

2. That he “despised others.” Ist. He thonght meanly of all mankind but 
himself: “I thank thee that I am not as other men are.” He speuks inde- 
finitely, as if he were better than any. We may have reason to thank God 
that we are not as some men are, that are notoriously wieked and vile; but 
to speak at random thus, as if we only were good, and all beside us were 
reprobates, is to judge by wholesale. 2nd. He thought meanly ina particular 
manner of this publican, whom he had left behind, it is probable, in the court 
of the Gentiles, and whose company he had fallen into as he came to the 
temple. He knew he was a publican, and therefore very uncharitably con- 
cluded that he was an extortioner, unjust, and all that 1s naught. Suppose 
it had been so, and he had known it, what business had he to take notice of it ? 
Could not he say his prayers, (and that was all the Pharisees did,) without 
reproaching his neighbours? Or was this a part of his, “God, I thank thee?” 
And was he as much pleased with the publiean’s badness as with his own 
goodness? ‘There could not be a plainer evidence, not only of the want of 
humility ana charity, but of reanins boas and malice, than this was. 

Thirdly. Here is the publican’s address to God, which was the reverse of 
the Pharisee’s; as full of humility and humiliation as his was of pride and 
 ostentation; and of repentance for sin, and desire towards God, as his was of 
confidence in himself, and his own righteousness and sufficiency. 

\. He expressed his repentance and humility in what he did; and his gesture 


xxiii. 6—9; Lev. xix. 15). Such town tribunals existed in our Lord’s 
days (Matt. v. 21, 22); and it is not improbable that the narrative 
in question was taken from life” (Oosterzee on Luke, English 
translation). : 
xviii. 3. The words “avenge me of mine adversary” are equivalent 
to “do me justice in opposition to one who unjustly prosecutes me.” 
_ xviii. 6. The emphasis of the verse is upon the word “unjust.” 
The unjust judge is contrasted with the righteous judge. 


a 


xviii 7. This verse may be rendered, ‘‘ And will not God effect the 
vindication of his elect who cry to him day and night, and toward 
whom he is long-suffering?” This, we think, gives the real meaning, 
which has been partly missed by the translators. The ordinary 
version seems inconsistent with the declaration of speedy vindication 
contained in the following verse. 

xviii. 8. It must be noted that our Lord speaks to some who 
suppose the Son of Man is not come, hence the question proposed in 
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when he addressed himself to his devotion, was expressive of great serious- 
ness and humility, and the proper clothing of a broken, penitent, and obedient 
heart. Ist. He stood afar off. The Pharisee stood, but crowded up as sigh 
as he could to the upper end of the court. The publican, in a sense of his 
unworthiness to draw near to God, kept at a distance; and perhaps for fear 
of offending the Pharisee, whom he observed to look scornfully upon him, and 
of disturbing his devotions. Hereby he owned that God might justly behold 
him afar off, and send him into a state of eternal distance from him; and that 
it was a great favour that God was pleased to admit, him thus nigh. 2nd. He 
would not lift up so much as his eyes to heaven,” much less his hands, as 
was usual in prayer. He did lift up his heart to God in the heavens, in holy 
desires; but, through prevailing shame and humiliation, he did not lift up his 
eyes in holy confidence and courage. His iniquities are gone over his head, as 
a heavy burthen, so that he is not able to look up, Ps. xl. 12. The dejection of 
his looks is an indication of the dejection of his mind at the thought of sin. 
3rd. He smote upon his breast, in a holy indignation at himself for sin: Thus 
would I smite this wicked heart of mine; the poisoned fountain, out of which 
flow all the streams of sin, if I could come at it. The sinner’s heart first 
smites him in a penitent rebuke, 2 Sam. xxiv.10; David’s heart smote him; 
Sinner, what hast thou done?—and then he smites his heart with penitent 
remorse, ““O wretched man that lam!” Ephraim is said to smite upon his 
thigh, Jer. xxxi. 19. Great mourners are represented tabering upon their 
breasts, Nah. ii. 7. 

2. He expressed it in what he said. His prayer was short; fear and shame 
nindered him from saying much; sighs and groans swallowed up his words; 
but what he said was to the purpose, “God be merciful to me a sinner!” And 
blessed be God that we have this prayer upon record, as an answered prayer, 
and that we are sure he that prayed it went to his house justified; and so 
shall we, if we pray as he did, through Jesus Christ, “ God be merciful to me 
a sinner;” the God of infinite mercy be merciful to. me; for if he be not, lam 
for ever undone, for ever miserable: God be merciful to me, for 1 have been 
cruel to myself. Ist. He owns himself a sinner by nature, by practice, guilty 
before God; “Behold I am vile, what shall I answer thee?” ‘The Pharisee 
denied himself to be a sinner; none of his neighbours can charge him, and he 
sees no reason to charge himself, with any thing amiss ; he is clean, he is pure 
from sin; but the publican gives himself no other character but that of asinner, 
a convieted criminal at God’s bar. 2nd. He has no dependence but upon the 
mercy of God; that, and that only, he relies upon. The Pharisee had insisted 
upon the merit of his fastings and tithes; but the poor publican disclaims all 
thought of merit, and flies to mercy, as his city of refuge, and takes hold of the 
horn of that altar: Justice condemns me; nothing will save me but mercy, 
mercy. 3rd. He earnestly prays for the benefit of that mercy; ‘O God, be 
merciful, be propitious to me; forgive my sins, be reconciled to me; take me 
into thy favour; receive me graciously ; love me freely.” He comes as a beggar 
for an alms, when he is ready to perish for hunger. Probably he repeated 
this prayer with renewed affections, and perhaps said more to the same pur- 
pose; made a particular confession of his sins, and mentioned the particular 
mercies he wanted, and waited upon God for; but still this was the burthen of 
the song, “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Fourthly. Here is the publican’s acceptance with God. We have seen how 
differently these two addressed themselves to God: it is now worth while to 
inquire how they sped. There were those who would ery up the Pharisee, 
and by whom he would go to his house applauded, and who would look with 
contempt upon this sneaking, whining publican. But our Lord Jesus, to whom 
all hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom no secret is hid, who is 
perfectly acquainted with all proceedings in the court of heaven, assures us 
that this poor penitent, broken-hearted publican “ went to: his house justified 
rather than the other.” The Pharisee thought if one of them two must be 
pasa, and not the other, certainly it must be he, rather than the publican. 

o, saith Christ, “I tell you,” I affirm it with the utmost assurance, and 
declare it to you with the utmost concern, I tell you, it is the publican rather 
than the Pharisee. The proud Pharisee goes away rejected of God; his thanks- 
vivings are so far from being accepted, that they are an abomination. He iSnot 
justified, his sins are not pardoned, nor is he delivered from condemnation. He 
is not accepted as righteous in God’s sight, because he is so righteous in his 
own sight; but the publican, upon this humble address to heaven, obtains the 
remission of his sins; and he whom the Pharisee would not set with the dogs 
of his flock, God sets with the children of his family. And the reason given 
for this is, because God’s glory is to resist the proud, and give grace to the 
humble. 1. Proud men that exalt themselves, are rivals with God, and there- 
fore they shall certainly be abased. God, in his discourse with Job, appeals to 
this proof, that he is God, that he “looks upon every one that is proud, and 
brings him low,” Job xl. 12. 2. Humble men that abasethemselves are subjects 
to God, and they shall be exalted. God has preferment in store for those that 
will take it as a favour, not for those that demand it as a debt. He shall be 
exalted into the love of God, and communion with him; shall be exalted into 
a satisfaction in himself, and exalted at last as high as heaven. See how the 
punishment answers the sin, “ He that exalteth himself shall be abased;” see 
how the recompence answers the duty, “ He that humbles himself shall be 
exalted.” See also the power of God’s grace, in bringing good out of evil. The 
publican had been a great sinner, and out of the greatness of his sin was brought 
the greatness of his repentance; “out of the eater came forth meat;” and on 
the contrary, the power of Satan’s malice, in bringing evil out of good. It 
was good that the Pharisee was no extortioner, or unjust; but the devil made 
him proud of this to his ruin. 


15 And they brough? anto him also infants, that 
he would touch them: but when Ais disciples saw it, 
they rebuked them. 16 But Jesus called them 
unto him, and said, Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not: for of such is the king- 
dom of God. 17 Verily I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child 


shall in no wise enter therein. 


This passage of story we had both in Matthew and Mark; it very fitly follows 
here after the story of the publican, as a confirmation of the truth which was 
to be illustrated by that parable, that those shall be accepted with God, and 
honoured, who humble themselves; and for them Christ has blessings in store, 
the choicest and best of blessings. Observe here, 

I. That those who are themselves blessed in Christ, should desire to have 
their children also blessed in him, and should hereby testify the true honour 
they have for Christ, by their making use of him, and the true love they have 


this verse. The people of God are oppressed, and deliverance is 
nigh; but when the Christ appears, will he be received or rejected ? 
xviii. 11. We may translate either, as our version, “‘the Pharisee 
stood and prayed thus with himself,’ or “the Pharisee stood by 
imself and prayed thus.” The common rendering is generally 
preferred. ‘ 
xviii. 12, Only one fast, and that an annual one, was prescribed 
by the Mosaic law, but others had come to be observed with the 
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for their children, by their concern about their souls. They brought to him 
infants very young, not able to go; sucking children, as some think. None too 
little, too young, to bring to Christ, who knows how to shew kindness to them 
that are not capable of doing service to him. 

Il. One gracious touch of Christ’s will make our children happy. “ They 
brought infants to him, that he might touch them,” in token of the application 
of his grace and Spirit to them, for that always makes. way for his blessing, 
which likewise they expected: see Jsa. xliv. 3; “I will” first “pour my Suirit 
upon thy seed, and” then “my blessing upon thine offspring.” 

III. lt is no strange thing for those that make their application to Jesus 
Christ for themselves, or for their children, to meet with discouragement, even 
from those that should countenance and encourage them. “ When the disciples 
saw it,” they thought, if this were admitted, it would bring an endless trouble 
upon their Master, and therefore “they rebuked them,” and frowned upon 
them. The spouse complained of the watchmen, Cant. iii. 3—5, 7. 

IV. Many whom the disciples rebuke, the Master invites. ‘ Jesus called 
them unto him,” when upon his eat eo check they were retiring. They did 
not appeal from the disciples to the Master, but the Master took cognizance ot 
their despised cause. 

V. It is the mind of Christ that little children should be brought to him, and 
presented as living sacrifices to his honour: “ Suffer little children to come to 
me, and forbid them not;” let nothing be done to hinder them, for they shall 
be as welcome as any. The promise is to us, and to our seed; and therefore 
poebsy has the dispensing of promised blessings will bid them welcome to him 
with us. 

VI. The children of those that belong to the kingdom of God do likewise 
belong to that kingdom, as the children of freemen are freemen. Ifthe parents 
be members of the visible church, the children are so too; for if the root be 
holy the branches are so. 

II. So welcome are children to Christ, that those grown people are most 
welcome to him that have in them most of the disposition of children, ver. 17: 
“Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child,” that is, 
receive the benefits of it with humility and thankfulness, not pretending to 
merit them, as the Pharisee did, but seats owning himself indebted to free 
grace for them, as the publican did,—unless a man be brought to this self-deny- 
ing frame, he “shall in no wise enter into that kingdom.” They must receive 
the kingdom of God as children receive their estates, by descent and inherit- 


| ance, not by purchase, and call it their Father’s gift. 


18 And a certain ruler asked him, saying, Good 


|Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 19 


And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me 
good? none is good, save one, that is, God. 20 Thou 
knowest the commandments, Do not commit adul- 
tery, Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false 
witness, Honour thy father and thy mother. 21 
And he said, All these have I kept from my youth 
up. 22 Now when Jesus heard these things, he 
said unto him, Yet lackest thou one thing: sell all 
that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, follow 
me. 23 And when he heard this, he was very sor- 
rowful: for he was very rich. 24 And when Jesus saw 
that he was very sorrowful, he said, How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 
25 For it is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 26 And they that heard 7 said, 
Who then can be saved? 27 And he said, The 
things which are impossible with men are possible with 


‘God. 28 Then Peter said, Lo, we have left all, and 


followed thee. 29 And he said unto them, Verily 
Isay unto you, There is noman that hath left house, 
or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the 
kingdom of God’s sake, 30 Who shall not receive 
manifold more in this present time, and in the world 
to come life everlasting. 


In these verses we have, | 5 " 
First. Christ’s discourse with a ruler, that had a good mind to be directed by 
him in the way to heaven; in which we may cbserve, _ in 
1. It isa blessed sight to see persons of distinction in the world distinguish 
themselves from others of their rank by their concern about their souls and 
another life. Luke takes notice of it, that he was a ruler; few of the rnlers 
had any esteem for Christ; but here was one that had, whether a church or 
state ruler doth not appear, but he was one in anthority. , ne j 
2. The great thing we are every one of us concerned to inquire after is, what 
do to get to heaven; “ what we shall do to inherit etérnal life;” which 
implies such a belief of an eternal life, after this, as atheists and infidels have 


not; such a concern to make it sure, as a careless, unthinking world have nots 
/and such a willingness to comply with any terms, that it may be made sure, ag 


those have not that are resolvedly devoted to the world and the flesh. , 
3. Those that would inherit eternal life must apply themselves to Jesus 


growth of tradition and ritual; and among them two weekly fasts, 
one on Monday and one on Thursday. In common with all cere- 
monialists, the Pharisees attached special importance and merit to the 
observation of what God had not commanded. It was so in respect 
to the tithes. The Divine law did not require a tithe of all a man 
gained, but only of certain things, as cattle and the produce of thé 
soil. In this case the man should be understood to say that he gave 
tithes of all he acquired—i.e., gave a tenth part of his whole income. 


ne 
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their ruling master here, and so they shall for certain find him. There is no 
learning the way to heaven but in the school of Christ, by those that enter 
themselves into it, and stick to it. 

4. Those that come to Christ as their master, must believe him to have not 
only a Divine mission, but a Divine goodness. Christ would have this ruler 
know, that if he understood himself aright in calling him good, he did in effect 
eall him God; and indeed he was so, ver. 19: ““ Why callest thou me good?” 
thou knowest “there is none good but one, and that is God;” and dost thou 
then take me for God? If so, thou art in the right. 

5. Our Master, Christ himself, has not altered the way to heaven from what 
it was before his coming; but only has made it more plain and easy and com- 
fortable, and provided for our relief, in case we take any false step. “Thou 
knowest the commandments ;” Christ came not to destroy the law and the 
prophets, but to establish them. Wouldst thou inherit eternal life, govern 
thyself by the commandments. 

6. The duties of the second table must be conscientiously observed, in order 
to our happiness, and we must not think that any acts of devotion, how plau- 
sible soever, will atone for the neglect of them. Nor is it enough to keep 
ourselves free from the gross violations of these commandments; but we must 
know these commandments, as Christ has explained them in his sermon upon 
the mount, in their extent and spiritual nature, and so observe them, 

7. Men think themselves innocent, because they are ignorant: so this ruler 
did; he said, “ All these things have [ kept from my youth,” ver. 21. He knows 
no more of evil by himself than the Pharisee did, ver. 11.. He boasts that he 
began early in a course of virtue, that he had continued in it to this day, and 
that he had not in any instance transgressed. Had he been acquainted with 
the extent and spiritual nature of the Divine law, and with the workings of his 
heart—had he been but Christ’s disciple a while, and learned of him, he would 
have said the quite contrary; All these have I broken from my youth up, in 
thought, word, and deed. £. 

8. The great things by which we are to try our spiritual state are, how we 
stand affected to Christ and to our brethren—to this world, and to the other: 
by these this man was tried. For, Ist. If he have a true affection to Christ, he 
will come and follow him, will attend to his doctrine, and submit to his disci- 
pline, whatever it cost him. _None shall inherit eternal life who are not willing 
to take their lot with the Lord Jesus, to follow the Lamb wheresoever he 
goes. 2nd. If he have a true affection to his brethren, he will, as there is 
occasion, distribute to the poor, who are God’s receivers of his dues out of our 
estates. 3rd. If he think meanly of this world, as he ought, he will not stick at 
selling what he has, if there be a necessity for it, for the relief of God’s poor. 
4th. If he think highly of the other world, as he ought, he will desire no more 
but to have treasure in heaven, and will reckon that a sufficient, abundant 
recompence for all that he has left or lost or laid out for God in this world. 

9. There are many that have a great deal in them that is very commendable, 
and yet they perish for lack of some one thing; so this ruler here, he broke 
with Christ upon this: he liked all his terms very well but this, which would 

art between him and his estate: In this, I pray thee, have me excused ; if this 
Be the bargain, it is no bargain. 4 j 

10. Many that are loath to leave Christ, yet do leave him. After a long 
struggle between their convictions and their corruptions, their corruptions 
carry the day at last; they are very sorry they cannot serve God and mammon 
both; but if one must be quitted, it shall be their God, not their worldly gain. 

Secondly. Christ’s discourse with his disciples upon this occasion ; in which 
we may observe, ’ ; 

1. That riches are a great hindrance to many in the way to heaven. Christ 
took notice of the reluctancy and regret with which the rich man broke off 
from him; he “saw that he was very sorrowful,” and was sorry for him; but 
from thence he infers, “how hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God?” ver. 24. If this ruler had had but as little of the world 
as Peter, and James, and John had, in all probability he would have left it to 
follow Christ, as they did; but having a great estate, it had a great influence 
upon him, and he chose rather to take his leave of Christ than to lay himself 
under an obligation to dispose of his estate in charitable uses. Chrixt asserts 
the difficulty of the salvation of rich people very emphatically, ver. 25: “It is 
easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God.” It is a proverbial expression, that speaks the thing 
extremely difficult. 7 : . 

2. That such a general affection there is in the hearts of all people to this 
world, and the things of it, that since Christ has required it as necessary to 
salvation that we should sit loose to this world, it is really very hard for any 
to get to heaven. If we must sell all, or break with Christ, “ who then can 
be saved?” ver. 26. They do not find fault with what Christ required, as 
hard and unreasonable. se it is very fit that they who expect an eternal 
happiness in the other world, should be willing to forego all that is dear to 
them in this world, in expectation of it; but they know how closely the hearts 
of the most of men cleave to this world, and are ready te despair of their being 
ever brought to this. j . 7 » 

3. That there are such difficulties in the way of our sarvation as could never 
be got over but by pure omnipotence, by that grace of God which is almighty, 
and to which that is possible which exceeds all created power and wisdom. 
“The things which are impossible with men,” and utterly impossible it is that 
men should work such a change upon their own spirits as to turn them from 
the world to God,—it is like dividing the sea and driving Jordan back,—these 
things “are possible with God.” His grace can work upon the soul, so as to 
alter the bent and bias of it, and give it a contrary ply; and it is he that works 
in us both to will and to do. 

4. That there is an aptness in us to speak too much of what we have left and 
_ost, of what we have done and suffered, for Christ. This appears in Peter, 
ver. 28: “Lo, we haye left all, and followed thee ;” when it cume in his way, he 
could not forbear magnifying his own and his brethren’s affection to Christ in 
quitting all to follow him. But this we should be so far from boasting of, that 
we should rather acknowledge it not worth taking notice of, and be ashamed 
of ourselves that there has been any regret and difficulty in the doing of it, 
and any hankerings towards those things afterwards. ; 

5, ‘That whatever we have left or laid out for Christ, it shall without fail 
be abundantly made up to us, in this world, and that to come, notwithstanding 
our weaknesses and infirmities, ver. 29, 30: “’lhere is no man that has left ” the 
comfort of his estate or relations “ for the kingdom of God’s sake,” rather 
than they should hinder either his services to that kingdom or, his enjoy- 
‘ments of it,“ who shall not receive manifold more in this present time,” in the 
graces and comforts of God’s Spirit, in the pleasures of communion with God, 
and of a good conscience—advantages which, to those who know how to value 
and improve them, will abundantly countervail all their losses. Yet that is 
noi ail; in the world to come, they shall receive life everlasting, which is the 
thing that the ruler seemed to have his eye and heart upon. 


31 Then he took unto him the twelve, and said 
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junto them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all 
things that are written by the prophets concerning 
the Son of man shall be accomplished. 32 For he 
shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall be 
mocked, and spitefully entreated, and spitted on: 83 
And they shall scourge him, and put him to death: 
and the third day he shall rise again. 34 And they 


understood none of these things: and this saying 


was hid from them, neither knew they the things 
which were spoken. 


Here is, First, The notice Christ gave to his disciples of his sufferings and 
death approaching, and of the glorious issue of them, which he himself had a 
perfect sight and foreknowledge of, and thought it necessary to give them 
warning of, that it might be the less surprise and terror to them. ‘T'wo things 
here are, which we had not in the other evangelists: 1. That the sufferings of 
Christ are here spoken of as the fulfilling of the Scriptures, with which consi- 
deration Christ reconciled himself to them, and would reconcile them. “® All 
things that are written by the prophets concerning the Son of man,” especially 
the hardships he should undergo, “ shall be accomplished.” Note, The Spirit 
of Christ in the Old Testament prophets, “ testified beforehand his sufferings, 
and the glory that should follow,” ) Pet. i. 11. This proves that the Scriptures 
are the Word of God, for they had their exact and full accomplishment; and 
that Jesus Christ was sent of God, for they had their accomplishment in him; 
this was he that should come; for whatever was foretold concerning the 
Messiah was verified in him; and he would submit to any thing for the fulfill- 
ing. of Scripture, that not one jot or tittle of that should fall to the ground, 
This makes the offence of the cross to cease, and puts an honour upon it; 
“thus it was written, and thus it behoyed Christ to suffer ;” thus it became 
him, 2. That the ignominy and disgrace done to Christ in his sufferings, is 
here most insisted upon. The other evangelists had said, he should be mocked; 
but here it is added, ‘he shall be spitefully treated, ipictjecta, he shall be 
loaded with contumely and contempt, shall have all possible reproach put 
upon him, ‘This was that part of his sufferings by which, in a spiritual manner, 
he satisfied God’s justice for the injury we had done him in his honour by sin, 
Here is one particular instance of disgrace done him, that he was spit upon, 
which had been particularly foretold, Zsa. 1. 6; but here, as always, when 
Christ spoke of his sufferings and death, he foretold the resurrection, as that 
which took off both the terror and reproach of his sufferings; “ the third day 
he shall rise again.” 

Secondly. The confusion that the disciples were hereby put into. This was 
so contrary to the notions they had had of the Messiah and his kingdom, suck 
a balk to their expectations from their Master, and such a breaking of all 
their measures, that “they understood none of these things,” ver. 34. Their 
prejudices were so strong that they would not understand them literally, and 
they could not understand them otherwise, so that they did not understand 
| them at all; it was a mystery, it was a riddle to them; it must be so; but they 
think it impossible to be reconciled with the glory and honour of the Messiah 
and the designs of setting up his kingdom. ‘This saying was * hid from them, 
kexpumpévoy am air@v, it was pperene to them, they could not receive it; 
for their parts they had read the Old Testament many a time, but they coul 
never see any thing in it that should be accomplished in the disgrace and death 
of this Messiah. They were so intent upon the prophecies that spoke of 
his glory, that they overlooked those that spoke of his sufferings, which the 
scribes and doctors of the law should have directed them to take notice of, 
and should have brought into their creeds and catechisms, as well as the other; 
but they did not suit their scheme, and therefore were laid aside. Note, 
Therefore it is that people run into mistakes, because they read their Bibles by 
the halves, and are as partial in the prophets as they are in the law; they are 
only for the smooth things, Jsa. xxx. 10; thus now we are too apt, in reading the 
prophecies that are yet to be fulfilled, to have our expectations raised of the 
glorious state of the church in the latter days; but we overlook its wilderness 
sackcloth state, and are willing to faney that is over, and nothing is reserved 
for us but the halycon days; and then when tribulation and persecution ariseth, 
we do not understand it, neither know we the things that are done; though 
we are told, as plainly as can be, that “through many tribulations we must enter 
into the kingdom of God.” 


35 And it came to pass, that as he was come nigh 
unto Jericho, a certain blind man sat by the way 
side begging: 386 And hearing the multitude pass 
by, he asked what it meant. 37 And they told him, 
that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. 38 And he 
cried, saying, Jesus, thow son of David, have mercy 
on me. 39 And they which went before rebuked 
him, that he should hold his peace: but he cried 
so much the more, Thou son of David, have mercy 
onme. 40 And Jesus stood, and commanded him 
to be brought unto him: and when he was come 
near, he asked him, 41 Saying, What wilt thou 
that I shall do unto thee? And he said, Lord, that 
I may receive my sight. 42 And Jesus said unto 
him, Receive thy sight: thy faith hath saved thee. 
43 And immediately he received his sight, and 


xviii, 13. The publican, as a Jew, was not required to remain in 
the court of the Gentiles, but his humility led him to occupy a 
position remote from the most holy place. 

xviii. 15. It may be that these infants were the children of some 


-of our Lord’s disciples, and that they were brought to receive his 


blessing when he was about to depart and pursue his journey to 
Jerusalem. This view accords with a custom which prevailed among 
the Jews. 


xviii. 18. Both Matthew and Mark give this relation, but neither 
of them states that the man who came was a “ruler.” He may have 
been a synagogue ruler. 

xviii. 29, 30, The Mormons justify polygamy from this passage, 
by saying that our Lord promises those who leave wife for his sake 
“more”’—i.e., a plurality. But, 1, this could only apply to those who 
had actually forsaken wives; 2, “ manifold more” wives and parents, 
&c., is an incoherent phrase; and, 3, the Greek for “‘ manifold more” 
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followed him, glorifying God: and all the people, 


when they saw ?f, gave praise unto God. 


ht to a dark world, and so to set before us 
but also to give sight to blind sons, | 
i e the view bjects; as a token of this, 

healing the organ to enable them to view those objects; as a 
he Pape sebe; of their bodily blindness. We have now an account of one to 
: ] Mark gives us an account of one. and names 


whom he gave sight near Jericho. / i t of 
him, whom he cured “as he went out of Jericho,” Mar. X. 46 3 Matthew s one 
of two whom he cured “as they departed from Jericho,” Mat. xx. 30; Luke 


é byyé hen he was near to Jericho,’ which might 


Ee 

ith it was, év 7@ éyyilew altov,— W rich V 
haga he waa going out of it 'as well as when he was coming into it. Observe, 
I. This poor “blind man sat by the way side begging,” ver. 35. It seems 


i : ing subsist on, nor any relations 
eiradan cn, ae ae Se aye uid wont. at mankind which Christ came 
ys heal and save; they are therefore wretched and miserable, for they are both 
poor and blind, Rev, iii. 17. He sat begging, for he was blind, and could not 
work for his living. Note, Those ought to be relieved by charity whom the 
providence of God has any way disabled to get their own bread; such objects 
of charity by the way side ought not to be overlooked Ey us. Christ here cast 
afavourable eye upon a onnor pewzars cap there are cheats among 

5 et they must not therefore bea ought so. ¥ 
sur Hearing the noise of a multitude Meroe by, “he asked what it meant,” 
ver. 36. This we had not before. It teacheth us that it is good to be inquisitive, 
and those who are so, some time or other, find the benefit of it. Those that 
want their sight, should make so much the better use of their hearing; and when 
they cannot see with their own eyes should, by asking questions, make use of 
other people’s eyes; so this blind man did, and by that means came to under- 
stand “ that Jesus of Nazareth passed by,” ver. 37. It is good being in Christ’s 
way; and when we have an opportunity of applying ourselves to him, not to 

1p. . 
tet fis rayer has in ita great deal both of faith and fervency: “ Jesus, 
thou son of David, have mercy on me!” ver, 38. He owns Christ to be the son 
of Davidj—the Messiah promised,—he believes him to be Jesus, a Saviour; 
he believes he is able to help and succour him, and earnestly begs his favour: 
“Have mercy on me;” ‘pardon my sin, pity my misery. Christ is a merciful 
king; those that apply themselves to him as the son of David shall find him 
so;and ask enou aor pial when they pray, “ Have mercy on us;” for 

‘hrist’s mercy includes all. ‘ } ; 

e 1V. Those that are in good earnest for Christ’s favours and blessings, will not 
be put by from the pursuit of them, though et meet with opposition and 
rebuke. They that went along chid him as troublesome to the Master,—noisy 
and impertinent,—and bade him hold his peace; but he went on with his petition, 
nay. the check given him was but asa dam toa full stream, which makes it swell 
sc much the more; he cried the louder, “Son of David, have mercy on me. 
‘Those that would speed in prayer, must be importunate in prayer. This history, 
in the close of the chapter, speaks the same thing with the parable in the 
beginning of the chapter, that “men ought always to pray, and not to faint.’ 

v. Christ encourageth poor beggars, whom men frown upon, and invites 
them to come to him, and is ready to entertain them, and bid them welcome: 
“He commanded them to be brought to him.” Note, Christ has more tender- 
ness and compassion for distressed supplicants than any of his followers have. 
Though Christ was upon his journey, yet he stopped, and “stood, and com- 
manded him to be brought to him.” ‘Those that had checked him must now 
lend him their hands to lead him to Christ. ‘ 

VL. Though Christ knows all our wants, he will know them from us; ver. 41, 
“What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee?” By spreading our case before 
God, and a particular remonstrance of our wants and burthens, we teach our- 
selves to value the mercy we are in pursuit of; and it is necessary we should, 
else we are not fit to receive it. This man poured out his soul before Christ 
when he said, “Lord, that I may receive my sight.” Thus particular should 
we be in prayer upon particular occasions. : : 

Vit. The prayer of faith, guided by Christ’s encouraging promises, and 
grounded on them, shall not be in vain; nay, it shall not only receive an answer 
of peace, but of honour, ver. 42. Christ said, “ Receive thy sight ; thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” True faith will produce fervency in prayer, and both 
together will fetch in abundance of the fruits of Christ’s favour; and aa 
le ke doubly comfortable when they come in that way, when we are save 

faith. 

Vi IL. The grace of Christ ought to be thankfully acknowledged to the glor: 
of God, ver. 43. 1. The poor beggar himself, that had his sight restored, 
“followed Christ, glorifying God.” Christ made it his business to glorify his 
Father ; and those whom he healed then pleased him best when they praised 
God, as thuse shall please God best that praise Christ, and do him honour, 
for in confessing that he is Lord we give glory to God the Father. It is for the 
glory of God, if we follow Christ; as those will do whose eyes are opened. 
2. The people that saw it could not forbear giving praise to God, who had 
given such power to the Son of man, and by him had conferred such favours 
on the sons of men. Note, We must give praise to ‘tod for his mercies to others 
as well as for mercies to ourselves. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


In this chapter we have, I. The conversion of Zaccheus the publican, at Jericho, 
ver. 1—10. II. The parable of the pounds which the king intrusted with his servants; 
and of his rebellious citizens, ver. 11—27. III. Christ’s riding in triumph (such 
a triumph as it was) into Jerusalem; and his lamentation in prospect of the ruin of that 
city, ver. 28344. IV. His teaching in the temple, and casting the buyers and sellers 
out of it, ver. 45—48. 


——— — ~-—— | ND Jesus entered and passed 
SS through Jericho. 2 And, 
behold, there wus a man 
named Zaccheeus, which was 
the chief among the publi- 
cans, and he was rich. 3 
And he sought to see Jesus 
who he was; and could not 


for the press, because he was 


Christ came not only to bring lig 
the objects we are to have in view, 


is a neuter plural, signifying things, but not specifying their nature. 
To all which it may be added that our Lord is not wont to promise 
temporal wealth to his disciples, but spiritual gifts of greater value. 

xviii. 31—33. To those who believe in the Divine sonship of Jesus, 
these verses will sufficiently prove that the prophecies refer exten- 
sively to him. Matthew and Mark both record this address, but 
they both omit the allusion to the prophets. (See Matt. xx. 17—19; 
Mark x. 22—34,) 
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little of stature. 4 And he ran before, and climbed 
up into a sycomore tree to see him: for he was to 
pass that way. 5 And when Jesus came to the 
place, he looked up, and saw him, and said unto him, 
Zaccheeus, make haste, and come down; for to day 
I must abide at thy house. 6 And he made haste, 
and came down, and received him joyfully. 7 And 
when they saw 7, they all murmured, saying, That 
he was gone to be guest with a man that is a 
sinner. 8 And Zaccheeus stood, and said unto the 
Lord; Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give 
to the poor; and if I have taken any thing from any 
man by false accusation, I restore him fourfold. 9 
And Jesus said unto him, This day is salvation come 
to this house, forsomuch as he also is a son of Abra- 
ham. 10 For the Son of man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost. 


_ Many, no doubt, were converted to the faith of Christ, of whom no account 
is kept in the Gospels; but the conversion of some, whose case had somethin 
in it extraordinary, is recorded, as this of Zaccheus. Christ passed through 
Jericho, ver. 1; that city was built under a curse, yet Christ honoured it with 
his presence; for the Gospel takes away the curse. Though it ought not 
to have been built, yet it was not therefore a sin to live in it when it was built. 
Christ was now going from the other side Jordan to Bethany, near Jerusalem 
to raise Lazarus to life; when he was going to do one good work he contrive 
to do many by the way. He did good both to the souls and to the bodies of 
people; we have here an instance of the former. Observe, 

First. Who and what this Zaccheus was. His name speaks him a Jew; 
Zaccai was a common name among the Jews; they had a famous rabbin, much 
about this time, of that name. Observe, 

1, His calling, and the post he was in; “he was the chief among the pub- 
licans,” receiver-general ; other publicans were officers under him; he was, 
as some think, farmer of the customs. We often read of publicans coming 
to Christ; but here was one that was chief of the publicans, was in authority, 
that inquired after him. God has his remnant among all sorts; Christ came 
to save even the chief of sinners, and therefore even the chief of publicans. 

2. His circumstances in the world were very considerable; ‘he was rich.” 
The inferior publicans were commonly men of broken fortunes, and low in the 
world, but he that was chief of the publicans had raised a good estate. Christ 
had_lately shewed how hard it is for rich people to enter into the kingdom 
of God, yet presently produceth an instance of one rich man, that had been 
lost, and was found, and that not as the prodigal, by being reduced to want. 

Secondly. How he came in Christ’s way, and what was the occasion of his 
acquaintance with him. 

1. He had a great curiosity to see Jesus, what kind of man he was, having 
heard great talk of him, ver. 3. It is natural to us to come in sight of those 
whose fame has filled our ears, as being apt to imagine there is something 
extraordinary in their countenances; at least he would be able to say hereatter 
he had_ seen such and such great men: “but the eye is not satisfied with 
seeing.” We should now seek to see Jesus with an eye of faith; to see who 
he is, should address ourselves in holy ordinances with this in our eye, “ We 
would see Jesus.” : : 

2. He could not get his curiosity gratified in this matter, because he was little, 
and the crowd was great. Christ did not study to shew himself, was not 
carried on men’s shoulders, as the pope is, in procession, that all men might 
see him; neither he nor his kingdom came with observation; he did not ride 
in an open chariot, as princes do, but as one of us, he was lost in a crowd; for 
that was the day of his humiliation. Zacchsus was low of stature, and over- 
topped by all about him, so that he could not get a sight of Jesus; many that 
are little of stature have large souls, and are lively in spirit. Who would not 
rather be a Zaccheus than a Saul, though he was higher by head and shoulders 
than all about him? Let not those that are little of stature take thought of 
adding cubits to it. 

3. Because he would not balk his fancy, he forgot his gravity, as chief of the 
publicans, and “ran before” like a boy, “ and climbed up into a sycamore tree” 
to see him. Note, Those that sincerely desire a sight of Christ will use the 
proper means for gaining a sight of him, and will break through a deal of 
difficulty and opposition, and be willing to take pains to see him. Those that 
find themselves little, must take all the advantages they can get to raise 
themselves to a sight of Christ, and not be ashamed to own that they need 
them, and all little enough. Let not dwarfs despair, with good help, by 
aiming high to reach high. : 

Thirdly. The notice Christ took of him, and the call he gave him to a farther 
acquaintance, ver. 5, and the efficacy of that call, ver. 6. ; 

1. Christ invited himself to Zaccheus’ house, not doubting of his hearty 
welcome there; nay wherever Christ comes, as he brings his own entertaininent 
along with him, so he brings his own welcome; he opens the heart and inclines 
it to receive him. Christ looked up into the tree, and saw Zaccheus; he came 
to look upon Christ, and resolved to take particular notice of him, but little 
thought of being taken notice of by Christ ; that was an honour too great, and 
too far above his merit, for him to have any thought of. See how Christ pre- 
vented him with the blessings of his goodness, and outdid his expectations ; 
and see how he encouraged very weak beginnings, and helped them forward. 
He that had a mind to know Christ, shall he known of him; that only courted 
to see him, shall be admitted to converse with him. Note, Those that are 
faithful in a little, shall be intrusted with more. And sometimes those that 
come to hear the word of Christ, as Zacchwus did, only for curiosity, beyond 
what they thought of, have their consciences awakened, and their h arta 
changed. Christ called him by name, “ Zacchzus,” for he knows his chosen by 
name; are they not in his book? He might ask, as Nathanael did, Jno. i. 48: 
“ Whence knowest thou me?” But before he climbed the sycamore tree Christ 
saw him, and knew him. He bade him “make haste, and come down;” those 


ses 


xviii. 35. A reference to chap. xix. 1 renders it tolerably certain’ 
that the miracle ensuing was performed as Jesus approached Jericho 
from the direction of the Jordan, which had now been crossed at the 
usual ford. Matt. xx. 29, &., places the miracle after leaving Jericho, 
and relates it of two blind men. Mark x. 46 also places the miracle 
aiter leaving Jericho, but he speaks, like Luke, of one blind man. 
only. On these peculiarities much has been written with a view to 
harmonise them, on the one hand, or, on the other, to prove them 
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that Christ calls must come aown, must numble themselves, and not think 
to climh to heaven by any righteousness of their own; and they must make 
haste and come down, for delays are dangerous. Zaccheus must not hesitate, 
but hasten; he knows it is not a matter that needs consideration whether 
he should welcome such a guest to his house. He must come down, for 
Christ intends this day to bait at his house, and stay an hour or two with 
him ; “ behold, he stands at the door and knocks.” 

2. Zacchwus was overjoyed to have such an honour put upon his house, 
ver. 6; “ he made haste, and came down, and received him joyfully.” And his 
receiving him into his house was an indication and token of his receiving him 
into his heart. Note, When Christ calls to us, we must make haste to answer 
his calls ; and when he comes tous, we must receive him joyfully: “ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates.” We may well receive him joyfully who brings all good 
along with him; and when he takes possession of the soul, opens springs of 
joy there which shall flow to eternity. How often has Christ said to us, “Open 
to me,” when we have, with the spouse, made excuses, Cant. v. 2,3. Zaccheus’ 
forwardness to receive Christ will shame us. We have not now Christ to 
entertain in our houses, but we have his disciples; and what is done to them 
he takes as done to himself. 

Fourthly. The offence which the people took at this kind greeting between 
Christ and Zaccheus, ‘Those narrow-souled, censorious Jews “murmured, 
saying, that he was gone to be a guest with a man that is a sinner;” mapa 
duaprwr dvdpi,— with a sinful man.’ And were not they themselves sinful men ? 
Was it not Christ’s errand into the world to seek and save men that are sinners? 
But Zaccheus they think to be a sinner above all men that dwelt in Jericho; 
such a sinner as was not fit to be conversed with. 

Now this was very unjust, to blame Christ for going to his house; for, 
1. Though he was a publican, and many of the publicans were ill men, it did 
not therefore follow that they were all so. We must take heed of con- 
demnuing men in the lump, or by common fame, for at God’s bar every man 
will be judged as heis. 2. Though he had been a sinner, it did not therefore 
follow that he was now as bad as he had been; though they knew his past life 
to be bad, Christ might know his present frame to be good. God allows room 
for repentance, and so must we. 3. Though he was now a sinner, they ought 
not to blame Christ for eae him, because he was in no danger of getting 
hurt by a sinner, but in great hopes of doing good to a sinner. Whither should 
the physician Bo, but to the sick? Yet see how that which is well done may 
heii corairats : , 

Fifthly. The proofs which Zaccheus gave publicly, that though he had been 
a sinner, he was now a penitent, and a true convert, ver. 8. He doth not expect 
to be justified by his works, as the Pharisee, who boasted of what he had done; 
but by his good works he will, through the grace of God, evidence the sincerity 
of his faith and repentance; and here he declares what his determination was. 
He makes this declaration standing, that he might be seen and heard by those 
who murmured at Christ for coming to his house; with the mouth confession 
is made of repentance as well as faith. He stood, which notes his saying 
#t deliberately, and with solemnity, in the nature of a vow to God. He 
addressed himself to Christ in it, not to the people,_they were not to be his 
judges,—but to the Lord; and he stands as it were at his bar. What we do that 
is good, we must do as unto him; we must appeal to him, and approve ourselves 
to him in our integrity, in all our good purposes and resolutions. e makes 
it appear that there is a change in his heart, and that is repentance, for there 
is a change in his way. 

His resolutions are of second table duties; for Christ upon all occasions laid 
great stress on them; and they are such as are suited to his condition and 
character, for in them will best appear the truth of our repentance. 

-1. Zacchzeus had a good estate, and whereas he had been in it hitherto laying 
up treasure for himself, and doing hurt to himself, now he resolves that for 
the future he will be all towards God, and do good to others with it : “ Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor;” not, I will give it, by my 
will when I die, but I do give it now. Probably he had heard of the command 
or trial Christ gave to another rich man, to sell what he had and give to the 
poor, Mat. xix, 21, and how he broke with Christ upon it. ‘But so will not I,’ 
saith Zaccheus; ‘I agree to it at the first word; though hitherto I have been 
uncharftable to the poor, now I will relieve them, and give so much the more 
for having neglected the duty so long, even the half of my goods,’ which is 
a very large proportion, to be set apart for works of piety and charity. The 
Jews used to say that a fifth part of a man’s income yearly was very fair to be 
given to pious uses; and about that share the law directed; but Zaccheus 
would go farther, and give the one moiety to the poor; which would oblige him 
to retrench all his extravagant expenses, as his retrenching those would 
enable him to relieve many with his superfiuities. If we were but more tem- 
perate and self-denying, we should be more charitable; and were we content 
with less ourselves, we should have the more to give to them that need. This 
he mentions here as a fruit of his repentance. Note, It well becomes converts 
to God to be charitable to the poor. 

2. Zacehzeus was conscious to himself that he had not gotten all he had 
honestly and fairly, but some by indirect and unlawful means; and of what 
he had gotten by such means he promiseth to make restitution: “If lL have 
taken any thing from any man by false accusation,” or, ‘if I have wronged an 
man in the way of my business as a publican, exacting more than was appointed, 
I do promise to restore him fourfold, the restitution that a thief was to make, 
Ex. xxii. 1. 1st. He seems plainly toown that he had done wrong; his office 
as a publican gave him opportunity to do wrong, of imposing upon the mer- 
chants to curry favour with the government. True penitents will own 
themselves not only in general guilty before God, but will particularly reflect 
upon that which has been their own iniquity, and which, by reason of their 
business and employment in the world, has most easily beset them. 2nd. That 
he had done wrong by false accusation. This was the temptation of the pub- 
licans, which John Baptist had warned them of particularly, Zw. iii. 14. They 
had the ear of the government, and every thing would be stretched in favour 
of the revenue; which gave them an opportunity of gratifying their revenge, 
if they bore a man an ill-will. 3rd, He promiseth to restore fourfold, as far 
as he could recollect, or find by his books, that he had wronged any man. 
He doth not say, If I be sued, and compelled to it, I will make restitution ; 
some are honest when they cannot help it; but he will do it voluntarily ; 
it shall be my own act and deed. Note, Those who are convinced of having 
done wrong, cannot evidence the sincerity of their repentance but by making 
restitution. Observe, he doth not think his giving half his estate to the 
poor will atone for the wrong he has done; God hates robbery for burnt- 
offerings ; and we must first do justly, and then love mercy. It is no charity, 
but hypocrisy, to give that which is none of our own; and we are not to reckon 
that our own which we have not come honestly by; nor that our own which 
is not so, when all our debts are paid, and restitution made for wrong done. 

Sixthly. Christ’s approbation and acceptance of Zaccheus’ conversion, by 
which also he cleared himself from any imputation in going to be a guest with 
lin, ver. 9, 10. 4 : 

1. Zacchwus is declared to be now a happy man; now he is turned from sin 
to Got. now he has bid Christ welcome to his house. and has become an 


. 
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| honest, charitable, good man: “ This day is salvation come to this honse.” Now 


he is converted, he is in effect saved; saved from his sins, from the guilt of 
them, from the power of them; all the benefits of salvation are his; Christ is 
come to his house, and where Christ comes he brings salvation along with him; 


he is and will be the Author of eternal salvation to all that own him, as 
Zaccheus did. Yet this is not all: salvation this day comes to his house, 
Ist. When Zacchzus becomes a convert, he will be, more than he had been, 
a blessing to his house. He will bring the means of grace and salvation to his 
house ; for he is a son of Abraham indeed now; and therefore, like Abraham 
will teach his household to keep the way of the Lord. “He that is greedy of 
gain troubleth his own house,” and brings a curse upon it, Hab. ii. 9; but he 
that is charitable to the poor doth a kindness to his own house, and brings a 
blessing upon it, and salvation to it, temporal at least, Ps. exii. 3. 2nd. When 
Zaccheus is brought to Christ himself, his family also became related to Christ, 
and his children are admitted members of his church, and so “ salvation comes 
to his house, for that he is a son of Abraham,” and therefore interested in 
God’s covenant with Abraham, that blessing of Abraham which comes upon 
the publicans, upon the Gentiles through faith, that God will be a God to 
them and to their children; and therefore, when he believes, salvation comes to 
his house, as to the jailor’s, to whom it was said, “ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thine house,” Acts xvi. 31. Zaccheus is by 
birth a son of Abraham, but being a publican he was deemed a heathen; they 
are put upon a level, Mat. xviii. 17, and as such the Jews were shy of convers- 
ing with him, and expected Christ should be so; but he shews that, being a true 
penitent, he is become rectus in curia,—‘upright in court;’ as good a son of 
Abraham as if he had never been a publican, which therefore ought not to be 
mentioned against him. 

2. What Christ had done to make him in particular a happy man, was con- 
sonant to the great design and intention of his coming into the world, ver. 10; 
with the same argument he had before justified his conversing with publicans, 
Mat. ix. 13; there he pleaded that he came to call sinners to repentance; now, 
that he came “to seek and save that which was lost ;” 16 dré\wdos,— the lost 
thing.’ Observe, Ist. The deplorable case of the sons of men; they were lost; 
but here the whole race of mankind is spoken of as one body. Note, The 
whole world of mankind by the fall is become a lost world. Lost, as a city is 
lost when it has revolted to the rebels; as a traveller is lost when he has missed 
his way in a wilderness; lost, as a sick man is lost when his disease is incurable: 
or, as a prisoner is lost when sentence is passed upon him, 2nd. The gracious 
design of the Son of God; he came to seek and save, to seek in order to saving. 
He came from heaven to earth (a long journey!) to seek that which was 
lost, that is, which had wandered and gone astray, and to bring it back, 
Mat, xviii. 11,12; and to save that which was lost, that is, which was perishing, 
and in a manner destroyed and cut off. Christ undertook the cause when it 
was given up for lost; undertook to bring those to themselves that were lost 
to God and all goodness. Observe, Christ came into this lost world to seek 
and save it. His design was to save, when there was not salvation in any other; 
and in prosecution of that design he sought, took all probable means, to effect 
that salvation. He seeks those that were not worth seeking to; he seeks to 
those that sought him not, and asked not for him, as to Zacchzus here. 


11 And as they heard these things, he added and 
spake a parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, 
and because they thought that the kingdom of God 
should immediately appear. 12 He said therefore, 
A certain nobleman went into a far country to re- 
ceive for himself a kingdom, and to return. 13 And. 
he called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, Occupy till come. 14 
But his citizens hated him, and sent a message after 
him, saying, We will not have this man to reign over 
us. 15 And it came to pass, that when he was re- 
turned, having received the kingdom, then he com- 
manded these servants to be called unto him, to 
whom he had given the money, that he might know 
how much every man had gained by trading. 16 
Then came the first, saying, Lord, thy pound hath 
gained ten pounds. 17 And he said unto him, Well, 
thou good servant: because thou hast been faithful 
in a very little, have thou authority over ten cities. 
18 And the second came, saying, Lord, thy pound 
hath gained five pounds. 19 And he said likewise 
to him, Be thou 1m over five cities. 20 And another 
came, saying, Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which 
I have kept laid up in a napkin: 21 For I feared 
thee, because thou art an austere man: thou takest 
up that thou layedst not down, and reapest that thou 
didst not sow. 22 And he saith unto him, Out 
of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thow wicked 
servant. Thou knewest that 1 was an austere man, 
taking up that I laid not down, and reaping that ] 


contradictory. In this place we can only say that modern critics are 
as divided in opinion as the olderones. There is apparently a growing 
disposition to own that the difficulty remains unsolved, and one or 
two critics quote Chrysostom’s saying, “This very thing is the 
greatest evidence of their truth: for if they had exactly agreed in 
all things, none of our enemies would have believed that they did 
not write what they wrote after coming together by some human 
icin tale (See Note on chap. xix. 5, 6.) 


xix. 2. Zaccheus was a chief publican—i.e., he was at the head of 
the department in that division, and the ordinary publicans or tax- 
collectors were accountable to him, as he was to the Roman authori- 
ties. Zaccheus was not “the chief among the publicans,” as our 
version says, in imitation of the Latin Vulgate. ‘There would be 
many similar officers, one for each district. As superintendent of 
the Jericho collection, Zacchzus probably had unusual opportunities 
of enriching himself, because the district was fertile, and its produc. 
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did not sow: 23 Wherefore then gavest not thou 
my money into the bank, that at my coming I might 
have required mine own with usury? 24 And he 
said unto them that stood by, Take from him the 
pound, and give it to him that hath ten pounds. 25 
(And they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten pounds. ) 
26 For I say unto you, That unto every one which 
hath shall be given; and from him that hath not, | 
even that he hath shall be taken away from him, 27 
But those mine enemies, which would not that I 
should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them 
before me. : 


Our Lord Jesus is now upon his way to Jerusalem to his last passover, when 
he was to suffer and die. Now here we are told: : ‘ x 

I. How the expectations of his friends were raised upon this occasion ; they 
thought that the kingdom of God should immediately appear,” ver. 11. The 
Pharisees expected it about this time, ch. xvii. 20; and it seems so did Christ’s 
own disciples; but they both had a mistaken notion of it. The Pharisees 
thought it must be introduced by some other temporal prince or potentate; 
the disciples thought their Master should introduce it, but with temporal pomp 
and power, which with the power he had to work miracles, they knew he could 
clothe himself with in a short time, whenever he pleased. Jerusalem they con- 
cluded must be the seat of his kingdom; and therefore, now he is going directly 
thither, they doubt not but in a little time to see him upon the throne there. 
Note, Even good men are subject to mistakes concerning the kingdom of 
Christ, and to form wrong notions of it, and are ready to think that should 
immediately appear, which is reserved for hereafter. i ; 

II. How their expectations were checked, and the mistakes rectified upon 
which they were founded; and this he doth in three things: 

First. They expected that he should appear in his glory now presently; but | 
he tells them he must not be publicly installed in his kingdom of a great 
while yet; he is like “a certain nobleman,” avépw7és 1s ebyevis,—‘ a certain man 
of high birth,’ so Dr. Hammond, for he is the Lord from heaven, and is entitled 
by birth to the kingdom; but he goes “into a far country, to receive for him- 
self a kingdom.” Christ must go to heaven to sit down at the right hand of 
the Father there, and to receive from him honour and glory, before the Spirit 
was poured out, by which his kingdom was to be set up on earth, and before 
a church was to be set up for him in the Gentile world; he must receive the 
kingdom, “‘and then return.” Christ returned when the Spirit was poured 
out—when Jerusalem was destroyed; by which time that generation, both of 
friends and enemies, which he had personally conversed with, was wholly 
worn off by death, and gone to give up their account: but his chief return 
here meant, is that at the great day, which we are yet in expectation of. 
That which they thought should immediately appear, Christ tells them will 
not appear, till this same Jesus, which is taken into heaven, shall in like 
manner come again: see Acts i. 11. 

Secondly. ‘They expected that his apostles and immediate attendants should 
be advanced to dignity and honour; that they should all be made princes and 
peers, privy councillors and judges, and have all the pomp and preferments of 
the court, and of the town; but Christ here tells them, that instead of that he 
designed them to be men of business; they must expect no other preferment in 
this world, but that of the trading end of the town. He would set them up 
with a stock under their hands, that they might employ it and themselves in 
serving him, and the interest of his kingdom among men. That is the true 
honour of a Christian and a minister; which, if we be, as we onght to be, truly 
ambitious of, we shall be able to look upon all temporal honours with a holy con- 
tempt. The apostles had dreamed of sitting on his right hand and on his left, 
in his kingdom, enjoying ease after their present toil, and honour after the 
present contempt put upon them, and were pleasing themselves with this 
dream; but Christ tells them that which, if they understood it aright, would 
fill them with care and concern, and serious thoughts, instead of those aspiring 
ones they filled their heads with. 

1. They have a great work to do now; their Master leaves them to receive 
his kingdom, and at parting he gives each of them a pound, which the margin 
of our common Bibles tells us amounts in our money to three pounds and half 
a crown; this signifies tlre same thing with the talents in the parable that is 
parallel to this, Mat. xxv.; all the gifts with which Christ’s apostles were 
endued, and the advantages and capacities they had of serving the interests of 
Christ in the world, and others, both ministers and Christians, like them, in a 
lower degree; but perhaps it is in the parable thus represented to make them 
the more humble. Their honour in this world is only that of traders, and that 
not of topping merchants, that have vast stocks to begin upon, but that of poor 
neers, that must take a great deal of care and pains to make any thing of what 
tney have. 

e gave these pounds to his servants, not to buy rich liveries, much less 
robes, and a splendid equipage for themselves to appear in, as they expected, 
but with this charge, “ Occupy till lecome;” or, as it might much better be 
translated, ‘ Trade till I come,’ mpaynateicacbe,— be busy,’ so the word properly 
signifies: you are sent forth to preach the Gospel, to set up a church for Christ 
in the world, to bring the nations to the obedience of faith, and to build them 
up in it; “ye shall receive power” to do this, for ye shall be filled with the 
Holy Ghost, Acts i. 8. When Christ breathed on the eleven disciples, saying 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” then he delivered them ten pounds; ‘ ow; 
saith he, ‘mind your business, and make a business of it; set about it in good 
earnest, and stick to it; lay out yourselves to do all the good you ean to the 
souls of men, and to gather them in to Christ.’ Note, Ist. All Christians have 
business to do for Christ in this world, and ministers especially; the one was 
not baptized, nor the other ordained, to be idle. 2nd. Those that are called to 
business for Christ, he furnisheth with gifts necessary for their business; and 
on the other hand, those to whom he gives power, from them he expects 
service. He delivers the pounds with this charge, Go work, go trade. “The 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal,” 1 Cor. xii. 7; 
and ‘ as every one has received the gift, so let him minister the same,” | Pet. iv. 10. 
3rd. We must continue to mind our business till our Master comes, whatever 
difficulties or oppositions we may meet with in it; those only that endure to 
the end shall be saved. 

2. They have a great account to make shortly. These servants are called 
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to him, to shew what use they made of the gifts they were dignified bl 
what service they had done to Christ, and what good to the souls of men, “ tha’ 
he might know what every man had gained by trading.” Note, Ist. They that 
trade diligently and faithfully in the service of Christ shall be gainers; we 
cannot say so of the business of the world; many a labouring tradesman has 
been a loser; but those that trade for Christ shall be gainers: though Israel 
be not gathered, yet they will be glorious. 2nd. The cc nversion of souls is the 
winning of them; every true convert is clear gain to Jesus Christ. Ministers 
are but factors for him, and to him they must give account what fish they have 
enclosed in the Gospel net, what guests they have prevailed with to come to 
the wedding supper, that is, what they have gained by trading. Now in the 
account given up, observe, 

First. ‘The good account which was given by some of the servants, and the 
master’s approbation of them.’ Two such are instanced, ver. 1619. 

lst. They had both made considerable improvements, but not both alike, 
one had gained ten pounds by his trading, and another five. Those that are 
diligent and faithful in serving Christ, are commonly blessed in being made 
blessings to the places where they live. They shall see the travail of their soul, 
and not labour in vain. And yet all that are alike faithful are not alike suc- 
cessful. And perhaps though they were both faithful, it is intimated that one 
of them took more pains, and applied himself more closely to his business than 
the other, and sped accordingly. Blessed Paul sure was this servant that gained 
ten pounds, double to what any of the rest did, for he “laboured more abund- 
antly than they all,” and fully preached the Gospel of Christ. 

2nd. They both acknowledged their obligations to their master for intrusting 
them with these abilities and opportunities to do him service; Lord, it is not 
my industry, but thy pound, that has gained ten pounds. Note, God must have 
all the glory of all our gains; not unto us, but unto him must be the praises, 
Ps. exy. 1. Paul, who gained the ten pounds, acknowledges, “1 laboured, yet 
not 1;” “by the grace of God, I am what I am,” and do what I do, “ and his 
grace was not in vain,” 1 Cor. xv. 10; and will not speak of what he had done, 
but of what God had done by him, Rom. xv. 18. 

3rd. They were both commended for their aie and industry; ‘* Well 
done, thou good servant,” ver. 17; and to the other he said likewise, ver. 19. 
Note, They who do that which is good, shall have praise of the same. Do 
well, and Christ will say to thee, Well done ; and if he saith, Well done, the 
matter is not great who saith otherwise: see Gen. iv. 7. 

4th. They were preferred in proportion to the improvement they had made. 
“ Because thou hast been faithful in a very little,” and didst not say, As good sit 
still as go to trade with one pound; doy can one do with so small a stock ? 
but didst humbly and honestly apply thyself to the improvement of that,—* Have 
thou authority over ten cities.” Note, Those are in a fair way to rise who are 
content to begin low: “ He that has used the office of a deacon well, purchaseth 
to himself a good degree,” 1 Jim. iii. 13. Two things are hereby promised the 
apostles: First. That when they have taken pains to plant many churches, 
they shall have the satisfaction and honour of presiding in them, and governing 
among them; they shall have great respect paid them, and have a great interest 
in the love and esteem of good Christians: ‘*‘ He that keepeth the fig tree shall 
eat the fruit thereof ;” and “he that laboureth in the Word and doctrine shall 
be counted worthy of double honour.” Secondly. That when they have served 
their generation according to the will of Christ, though they pass through this 
world despised and trampled upon, and perhaps pass out of it under disgrace 
and persecution, as the apostles did, yet in the other world they shall reign as 
kings, with Christ; shall sit with him on his throne; shall have power over the 
nations, Fev. ii. 26. The happiness of heaven will be a much greater advance- 
ment to a good minister or Christian than it would be toa poor tradesman, 
that with much ado had cleared ten pounds, to be made governor of ten cities. 
He that had gained but five pounds, had dominion over five cities. This inti- 
mates that there are degrees of glory in heaven; every vessel will be alike 
full, but not alike large. And the degrees of glory there will be according to 
the degrees of usefulness here. 

Secondly. The bad account that was given by one of them, and the sentence 
passed upon him for his slothfulness and unfaithfulness,-ver. 29, &c. 

lst. He owned that he had not traded with the pound with which he had 
been intrusted, ver. 20: “‘ Lord, behold, here is 7 pound.” It is true I have 
not made it more, but withal I have not made it ess; “‘ I have kept it” safe, 
“laid up in a napkin.” This represents the carelessness of those who have 
gifts, but never lay out themselves to do good with them; it is all one to them 
whether the interests of Christ’s kingdom sink or swim, go backward or for- 
ward; for their parts they will take no care about it, no pains, be at no expense, 
run no hazard; those are the servants that lay up their pound in a napkin; 
who print it is enough to say, they have done no hurt in the world, but di 
no good. 

2nd. He justified himself in his omission, with a plea that made the matter 
worse, and not better, ver. 21: “1 feared thee, because thou art an austere man,” 
rigid and severe, &4pwros avathpos ef; austere is the Greek word itself; a sharp 
man; “thou takest up that thou laidst not down.” He thought his master put 
a hardship upon his servants, when he required and expected the improvement 
of their pounds, that it was reaping where he did not sow; whereas really it 
was reaping where he had sown, and, as the husbandman expects, in proportion 
to what he had sown. He had no reason to fear his master’s austerity, nor 
blame his expectations; but this was a mere sham; a frivolous, groundless 
excuse for his idleness, which there was no manner of colour for. Note, ‘The 
pleas of slothful professors, when they come to be examined, will be found 
more to their shame than in their justification. ‘ ; 

3rd. His excuse is turned upon him, ver. 22, “ Out of thine own mouth will L 
judge thee, thou wicked servant.” He will be condemned by his crime, but 
self-condemned by his plea. If thou didst look upon it as hard that I should 
expect the profits of thy trading, which would have been the greater profit, 
yet if thou hadst had any regard to my interest, thou mightest have put 1t into 
the bank, into some of the funds, that | might have had not only mine own, but 
“mine own with usury;” which, though a less advantage, would have been 
some. If he durst not trade for fear of losing the principal, and so being made 
accountable to his lord for it, though it was lost, which he pretends, yet that 
would be no excuse for his not setting it out to interest, where it would be 
sure. Note, Whatever may be the pretences or slothful professors in excuse 
of their slothfulness, the true reason of it is a reigning indifference to the 
interests of Christ and his kingdom, and their coldness therein. They care 
not whether religion gets ground or loses ground, so they can but live at ease. 

4th. His pound is taken from him, ver. 24. It is fit those should lose their 
gifts, that will not use their gifts; and those who have dealt falsely, should be 
no longer trusted. Those that will not serve their master with what he bestows 
upon them, why should they be suffered to serve themselves with it? “Take 
from him the pound.” 

5th. It is given to him that had got the ten 
objected against by the standers-by, because he had so much already, “ Lord, 
he has ten pounds,” ver. 25, it is answered, ver. 26, “ Unto every one that hath 
shall be given.” It is the rule of justice, First. That those should be most 
encouraged that have been most industrious, and that those who have laid 


ounds. And when this was 
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tions included valuable commodities—e.g., the balm or balsam of 
Gilead, then only grown in that locality. ; 

xix. 4. We have already pointed out the difference between the 
sycamore, or fig-mulberry, and the sycamine, or simple mulberry-tree 


(see Note on chap. xvii. 6). From ‘eferences contained in Jewish 
writers, we learn that the sycamore flourished near Jericho, though 
not now found there. : 
xix. 5, 6. From these verses we may infer that our Lord re-entered 
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Jericho, which may have some bearing on the point raised by 
chap. xviii. 35. 

xix. 8. “If I have taken anything,” &c., is an expression which 
implies, not doubt, but a confession that extortion had been pra tised 
by him. The word rendered “taken by false accusation ” originally 
described the conduct of those informers who reported persons that 
exported figs from Athens contrary to the law. Hence it came to 
be used contemptuously of false accusation, fraud, and extortion. 
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out themselves most to do good, should have their opportunities of doing good 
emlareed, and be put into a higher and more extensive sphere of usefulness: to 
him that hath gotten shall more be given, that he may be in a capacity to get 
more. Secondly. That those who have their gifts as if they had them not, that 
have them to no purpose, that do no good with them, should be deprived of 
them. Those that endeavour to increase the grace they have, God will increase 
it; those that neglect it, and suffer it to decline, can expect no other but that 
God should do so too. ‘This needful warning Christ gives to his disciples, lest 
while they were gaping for honours on earth they should neglect their business, 
and so come short of their happiness in heaven. 

Thirdly. Another thing they expected was, that when the kingdom of God 
should appear, the body of the Jewish nation should immediately fall in with 
it and submit to it, and all their aversions to Christ and his Gospel should 
immediately vanish; but Christ tells them, that after his departure the gene- 
rality of them would persist in their obstinacy and rebellion, and it would 
be their ruin. This is shewed here, 

1. In the message which his citizens sent after him, ver. 14. They not only 
opposed him while he was in obscurity, but when he was gone in glory to be 
invested in his kingdom, then they continued their enmity to him, protested 
against his dominion, and said, “ We will not have this man to reign over us.” 
Ist. This was fulfilled in the prevailing infidelity of the Jews after the ascen- 
sion of Christ, and the setting up of the gospel kingdom; they would not 
submit their necks to his yoke, nor touch the top of his golden sceptre. They 
said, ‘‘ Let us break his bands in sunder,” Ps. ii. 1—3; Acts iv. 26, 2nd. It 
spears the language of all unbelievers ; they could be content that Christ 
should save them, but they will not have him to reign over them; whereas 
Christ is a Saviour to those only to whom he is a prince, and who are willing 
to obey him. 

2. In the sentence passed upon them at his return, ver. 27: “‘ Those mine 
enemies, bring hither.” When his faithful subjects are preferred and re- 
warded, then he will take vengeance on his enemies; and particularly of the 
Jewish nation, the doom of which is here read. When Christ had set up his 
gospel kingdom, and thereby put reputation upon the gospel ministry, then he 
comes to reckon with the Jews; then it is remembered against them that they 
had particularly disclaimed and protested against his kingly office, when they 
say, ““ We have no king but Cesar,” nor would own him for their king; they 
appealed to Cesar, and to Cesar they shall go; Cesar shall be their ruin. Then 
the kingdom of God appeared, when vengeance was taken on. those irrecon- 
cilable enemies to Christ and his government; they were brought forth and 
slain before him. Never was so much slaughter made in any war as in the 
wars of the Jews. That nation lived to see Christianity victorious in the 
Gentile world, in spite of their enmity and opposition to it, and then it was 
taken away as dross. The wrath of Christ came upon them to the uttermost, 
1 Thes. ii. 25, 26; and their destruction redounded very much to the honour of 
Christ, and the peace of the church. But this is applicable to all others who 


persist in their infidelity, and will undoubtedly perish in it. Note, Ist. Utter 
tuin will certainly be the portion of all Christ’s enemies; in the day of ven- 

eance they shall all be brought forth and slain before him: “ Bring them 

ither,” to be made a spectacle to saints and angels: see Jos. x. 22, 24. “ Bring 
them hither,” that they may see the glory and happiness of Christ and his fol- 
lowers, whom they hated and persecuted. “ Bring them hither,” to have their 
frivolous pleas overruled, and to receive sentence according to their merits. 
Bring them “and slay them before me,” as Agag before Samuel. The Saviour 
whom they have slighted, will stand by and see them slain, and not interpose 
on their behalf. 2nd. Those that will not have Christ to reign over them, shall 
be reputed and dealt with as his enemies. We are ready to think none are 
Christ’s enemies but persecutors of Christianity, or scoffers at least; but you 
see those will be accounted so that dislike the terms of salvation, will not 
submit to Christ’s yoke, but will be their own masters. Note, Whoever will 
rik be ruled by the grace of Christ, will inevitably be ruined by the wrath of 

rist. 


28 And when he had thus spoken, he went before, 
ascending up to Jerusalem. 29 And it came to 
pass, when he was come nigh to Bethphage and 
Bethany, at the mount called the mount of Olives, he 
sent two of his disciples, 380 Saying, Go ye into 
the village over against you; in the which at your 
entering ye shall find a colt tied, whereon yet never 
man sat: loose him, and bring him hither. 31 And 
if any man ask you, Why do ye loose him? thus 
shall ye say unto him, Because the Lord hath need 
of him. 32 And they that were sent went their 
way, and found even as he had said unto them. 33 
And as they were loosing the colt, the owners thereof 
said unto them, Why loose ye the colt? 34 And 
they said, The Lord hath need of him. 35 And they 
brought him to Jesus: and they cast their garments 
upon the colt, and they set Jesus thereon. 36 And 
as he went, they spread their clothes in the way. 
37 And when he was come nigh, even now at the 
descent of the mount of Olives, the whole multitude 
of the disciples began to rejoice and praise God with 
a loud voice for all the mighty works that they had 
seen; 38 Saying, Blessed be the King that cometh 
in the name of the Lord : peace in heaven, and glory 


xix. 12. T. H. Horne is of opinion that this parable “alludes to a 
case which no long time before had actually occurred in Judea. Those 
who, by hereditary succession or by interest, had pretensions to the 
Jewish throne, travelled to Rome in order to have it confirmed to 
them.” Thiskzppened in the instance of Herod the Great, who went 
to Rome to re.vive the kingdom from Antony, and then to Rhodes to 
obtain confirmation from Cesar. Archelaus, the son and successor 
of Herod, did much the same. Similar examples could be adduced, 
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in the highest. 39 And some of the Pharisees from 
among the multitude said unto him, Master, rebuke 
thy disciples. 40 And he answered and said unto 
them, I tell you that, if these should hold their peace, 
the stones would immediately cry out. 


We have here the same account of Christ’s riding in some sort of trinmph 
(such as it was) into Jerusalem, which we had before in Matthew and Marks 
let us therefore here only observe, 

1. That Jesus Christ was forward and willing to suffer and die for us. He 
went forward “bound in the spirit to Jerusalem,” knowing very well the 
things that should befal him there; and yet ‘“‘ he went before, ascending up to 
Jerusalem,” ver. 28. He was the foremost of the company, asJjf he longed to be 
upon the spot,—longed to engage,—to take the field,—and to enter upon action. 
Was he so forward to suffer and die for us, and shall we draw back from any 
service we are capable of doing for him ? 

Il. It was no ways inconsistent, either with Christ’s humility, or with his 
present state of humiliation, to make a public entry into Jerusalem a little 
before he died. Thus he made himself to be the more taken notice of, that the 
ignominy of his death might appear the greater. 

IIL. Christ is entitled to a dominion over all the creatures, and may use 
them when and as he pleaseth. o man has a property in his estate against 
Christ, but that his title is prior and superior. Christ sent to fetch an ass 
and her colt from their owner’s and master’s crib, when he had oceasion for 
their service; and might do so, for all the beasts of the forests are his, and the 
tame beasts too. 

1V. Christ has all men’s hearts, both under his eye and in his hand. He 
could influence those to whom the ass and the colt belonged to consent to 
Hes taking them away, as soon as they were told the Lord had occasion for 
them. 

V. Those that go on Christ’s errands are sure to speed, ver. 32; “they that 
were sent found ” what he told them they should find, and the owners willing 
to part with them. Itis a comfort to Christ’s messengers that what they are 
sent for, if indeed the Lord has occasion for it, they shall bring it. 

V1. The disciples of Christ, who fetch that for him from others which he has 
occasion for, and which they have not, should not think that enough; but 
whatever they have themselves, wherewith he may be served and honoured, 
they should be ready to serve him with it. Many can be willing to attend Christ 
at other people’s expense, that care not at being at any charge upon him them- 
selves; but those disciples not only fetched the ass’ colt for him, but “ cast 
their own garments upon the colt,” and were willing those should be used for 
his trappings. ~- 

VIL. Christ’s triumphs are the matter of his disciples’ praises. When Christ 
came nigh to Jerusalem, God put it of a sudden into the hearts of “the whole 
multitude of the disciples”—not to the twelve only, but abundance more that 
were disciples at large—“ to rejoice and praise God,” ver. 37; and their spread- 
ing “their clothes in the way,” ver. 36, was a common expression of joy, as at 
the feast of tubernacles. Observe, 1. What was the matter or occasion of their 
joy and praise; they praised God “for all the mighty works they had seen;” 
all the miracles Christ had wrought, especially the raising of Lazarus, which is 
particularly mentioned, Jno. xii. 17,18; that brought others to mind, for fresh 
miracles and mercies should revive the remembrance of the former. 2. How 
they expressed their joy and praise, ver. 38: “ Blessed be the King that comes 
in the name of the Lord.” Christ is the king; he comes in the name of the 
Lord, clothed with a Divine authority, commissioned from Heaven to give law, 
and treat of peace; blessed be he. Let us praise him, let God prosper him. 
He is blessed for ever, and we will speak well of him. “Peace in heaven,” 
that is, let the God of heaven send peace and success to his undertaking, and 
then there will be “glory in the highest.” It will redound to the glory of the 
most high God; and the angels, the glorious inhabitants of the upper world, 
will give him the glory of it. Compare this song of the saints on earth with 
that of the angels, ch. ii. 14; they both agree to give glory to God in the 
highest; there the praises of both centre; the angels say, “On earth peace,” 
rejoicing in the benefit which men on earth have by Christ; the saints say, 
“Peace in heaven,” rejoicing in the benefit which the angels have by Christ. 
Such is the communion we have with the holy angels, that as they rejoice in 
the peace on earth, so we rejoice in the peace in heaven, the peace God makes 
in his high places, Job xxv. 2; and both in Christ, “who hath reconciled all 
things to himself, whether things on earth or things in heaven.” 

VIII. Christ’s triumphs, and his disciples’ joyful praises of them, are the 
vexation of proud Pharisees, that are enemies to him and his kingdom. There 
were some Pharisees among the multitude that were so far from Joining with 
them, that they were enraged at them; and Christ being a farnous example of 
humility, they thought he would not admit such acclamations as these; and 
therefore expected that he should rebuke his disciples, ver. 39; but it is the 
honour of Christ that as he despiseth the contempt of the proud, so he accepts 
the praises of the humble. F ‘ 

IX. Whether men praise Christ or no, he will and shall and must be praised, 
ver. 40: “If these should hold their peace,” and not speak the praises of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, “ the stones would immediately ery out,” rather than that 
Christ should not be praised; which was in effect literally fulfilled, when upon 
men’s reviling Christ upon the cross, instead of Etat J im, and his own dis- 
ciples sinking into a profound silence, “the earth did quake, and the rocks 
rent.” Pharisees would silence the praises of Christ; but they cannot gain 
their point; for as God can “out of stones raise up children unto Abraham, 
so he can out of the mouths of those children perfect praise. 


41 And when he was come near, he belield the 
city, and wept over it, 42 Saying, If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes. 43 For the days shall come upon 
thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee in on erory 
side, 44 And shall lay thee even with the ground, 
and thy children within thee; and they shall not 


showing that our Lord drew his illustration from recognised 
customs. 

xix. 13. The word for “ pound” is mna, or mina, and dendtes the 
sixtieth part of a talent, or perhaps about three guineas English 
money. 

xix. 20. To this day an Oriental will wrap up and lay by any- 
thing valuable in a napkin, and Jewish writers show that money wag 
so kept. 
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leave in thee one stone upon another ; because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation. 45 And he 
went into the temple, and began to cast out them 
that sold therein, and them that bought; 46 Saying 
upto them, It is written, My house is the house of 

rayer: but ye have made it a den of thieves. 47 And 
i taught daily in the temple. But the chief priests 
and the scribes and the chief of the people sought to 
destroy him, 48 And could not find what they 
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might do: for all the people were very attentive to 
hear him. 


ROMAN MEDALS.—‘JUDHA CAPTA.” 


The great Ambassador from heaven is here making his peor entry into 
Jerysalem, not to be respected there, but to be rejected ; he knew what a nest 
of vipers he was throwing himself into; and yet see here two instances of his 
love to that place, and his concern for it. : , - 
First. The tears he shed for the approaching ruin of the city, ver.41; “ when 
he was come near, he beheld the city and wept over it.” Probably it was when 
he was coming down the descent of the hill from the mount of Olives, where 
ne had a full view of the city, the large extent of it, and the many stately struc- 
tures in it, and his eye affected his heart, and his heart his eye again. See 
here, 1. What a tender spirit Christ was of ; we never read that he laughed 
but we often find him in tears. In this very place his father David wept, and 
those that were with him, though he and they were men of war. There are 
cases in which it is no disparagement to the stoutest of men to melt into tears. 
2. That Jesus Christ wept in the midst of his triumphs, wept when all about 
him were rejoicing, to shew how little he was elevated with the eprieuee and 


acclamation of the people. Thus he would teach us to rejoice with trembling, 
and as though we rejoice not. If Providence do not stain the beauty of our 
triumphs, we may ourselves see cause to sully it with our sorrows. 3. That 
he wept over Jerusalem. Note, There are cities to be wept over, and none to 
be more lamented than Jerusalem—that had been the holy city, and the joy of 
the whole earth—if it be degenerated. But why did Christ weep at the sight 
of Jerusalem? was it because yonder is the city in which I must be betrayed 
and bound, scourged and spit upon, condemned and crucified? No, he himself 
gives us the reason of his tears. 4s 

Ist. Jerusalem has not improved the day of her opportunities. He wept, 
and said, “If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day,’—if 
thou wouldst but yet know, while the Gospel is preached to thee, and sal- 
vation offered thee by it,—if thou wouldst at length bethink thyself, and 
understand “the things that belong toe thy peace,” the making of thy peace 
with God, and the securing of thine own spiritual and eternal welfare; but 
thou dost not know the day of thy visitation, ver. 44. The manner of speak- 
ing is abrupt; “If thou hadst known.” ‘O that thou hadst,’ so some take 
it; like that, ““O that my people had hearkened unto me,” Ps, Ixxxi. 13; 
Isa. xlviii. 18. Or, “If thou hadst known,” well; like that of the fig tree, 
ch. xiii. 9; how happy had it been for thee. Or, “If thou hadst known, 
thou wouldst have wept for thyself, and I should have no occasion to weep 
for thee, but should have rejoiced rather; but what he saith lays all the 
blame of Jerusalem’s impending ruin upon herself. Note, First. ‘There are 
things that belong to our peace, which we are all concerned to know and 
understand; the way how peace is made, the offers made of peace, the terms 
on which we may have the benefit of peace. The things that belong to our 
peace are those things that relate to our present and future welfare; these 
we must know with application. Secondly. There is a time of visitation, when 
those things which belong to our peace may be known by us, and known to good 
purpose. When we enjoy the means of grace in great plenty, as powerfully 
preached to us, when the Spirit strives with us, and our own consciences are | 
startled and awakened, then is the time of visitation, which we are concerned 
toimprove. Thirdly. Those that have long neglected the time of theirvisita- 
tion, if at length, if at last, in this their day, their eyes be opened, and they 
bethink themselves, all will be well yet. Those’ shall not be refused that 
come into the vineyard at the eleventh hour. Fourthly. It is the amazing folly 


of multitudes that enjoy the means of grace, and it will be of fatal conse- |} 


uence to them, that they do not improve the day of their opportunities. ‘The 
things of their peace are revealed to them, but are not min ed or regarded by 
them: they hide their eyes from them, as if they were not worth taking notice 
of. ‘They are not aware of the accepted time, and the day of salvation, and so 


let it slip, and perish through mere carelessness. None so blind as those that 
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will not see, nor have any the things of their peace more certainly hid from 
their eyes than those that turn their back upon them. Fifthly. The sin and 
folly of those that ben in a contempt of gospel grace is a great grief to 
the Lord Jesus, and should be so to us. He looks with weeping eyes upon 
lost souls, that continue impenitent, and run headlon i 
he had rather they would turn and 
any should perish, 

2nd. Jerusalem cannot escape the day of her desolation, The things of her 
peace are now in a manner hid from her eyes; they will be shortly: not but 
that after this the Gospel was preached to them by the apostles, all the house 
of Israel were called to know assuredly that Christ was their peace, Acts ii. 36 
and multitudes were convinced and converted. But as to the body of the 
nation, and the leading part of it, it was sealed up under unbelief; God had 
given them the spirit of slumber, Rom. ii.8. They were so prejudiced and 
enraged against the Gospel, and those few that did embrace it then, that 
nothing less than a miracle of Divine grace (like that which converted Fan 
would work upon them ; and it could not be expected such a miracle shoul 
be wrought, and so they were justly pron up to Judicial blindness and hard« 
ness. The peaceful things are not hid from the eyes of particular persons} 
but it is tco late to think now of the nation of the Jews, as such, becoming a 
Christian nation, by embracing Christ. And therefore they are marked fe 
ruin, which Christ here foresees and foretels, as the certain consequence of 
their rejecting Christ. Note, Neglecting the great salvation often brings tem- 
poral judgments upon a people; it did so upon Jerusalem in less than forty 

ears after this, when all that Christ here foretold was exactly fulfilled. First. 
I'he Romans besieged the city, cast a trench about it, compassed it round, 
and kept the inhabitants in on every side. Josephus relates that Titus ran 
up a wall in a very short time, which surrounded the city, and cut off all hopes 
of escaping. Secondly, They laid it even with the ground. ‘Titus cOuinae tat 
his soldiers to dig up the city, and the whole compass of it was levelled, 
except three towers: see Josephus’ History of the Wars of the Jews, lib. v. 
cap. 27; lib. vii. cap. 1. Not only the city, but the citizens, were laid even 
with the ground, “thy children within thee,” by the cruel slaughters that 
were made of them; and there was scarce one stone left upon another. his 
was for their crucifying Christ, this was because they knew not the day of 
their visitation. Let other cities and nations take warning. 

Secondly. The zeal he shewed for the present purifying of the temple. 
Though it must be destroyed ere long, it doth not therefore follow that no 
care must be taken of it in the mean time, 

1. Christ cleared it of those who profaned it. He went straight to the tem- 
ple, and “ began to cast out the buyers and sellers,” ver. 45; hereby (though he 
was represented as an enemy to the temple, and that was the crime laid to his 
charge before the high priest,) he made it to appear that he had a truer love for 
the temple than they had, who had such a veneration for its Corban, its trea- 
sury, as a sacred thing; for its purity was more its glory than its wealth was. 
Christ gave a reason for his dislodging the temple merchants, ver, 46. The 
temple is a house of prayer, set apart for communion with God. The buyers 
and sellers made it a den of thieves, by the fraudulent bargains they made 
there ; which was by no means to be suffered, for it would be a distraction to 
those who came there to pray. 

2. He put it to the best use that ever it was put to, for he “taught daily in 
the temple,” ver. 47. Note, It is not enough that the corruptions of a church 
be purged out, but the preaching of the Gospel must be encouraged. Now 
when Christ preached in the temple, observe here, Ist. How spiteful the 
chureh rulers were against him; how industrious to seek an opportunity, or 
pretence rather, to do him a mischief, ver. 47: ‘‘The chief priests and scribes 
and the chief of the people,” that is, the great Sanhedrim, that should have 
attended him, and summoned the people too to attend him, they “sought to 
destroy him,” and put him to death. 2nd. How respectful the common people 
were to him: they “ were very attentive to hear him;” he spent most of his 
time in the country, and did not then preach in the temple ; but when he did 
the people paid him great respect, attended on his preaching with diligence, an 
let no opportunity slip of hearing him; attended to it with care, and would 
not lose a word. Some read it, ‘all the people as they heard him took his 
part ;’ and so it comes in very properly, as a reason why his enemies “ could 
not find what they might do” against him ; they saw the people ready to fly in 
their faces if they offered him any violence. Till his hour was come, his inter- 
est in the common people protected him; but when his hour was come, the 
chief priests’ influence upon the common people delivered him up. 


‘ | upon their own rnin ; 
live, than go and die, for he is not willing 


CHAPTER XX. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s answer to the chief priests’ question concerning his 
authority, ver. 1—8. II. The parable of the vineyard let out to the unjust and rebel- 
lious husbandmen, ver. 9—19. III. Christ’s answer to the question proposed to him, 
concerning the lawfulness of paying tribute to Cwsar, ver. 20—26. IV. His vindica- 
tion of that great fundamental doctrine of the Jewish and Christian institutes, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the future state, from the foolish cavils of the Sadducees, 
ver. 27—38. V. His puzzling the scribes with a question concerning the Messiah's 
being the son of David, ver. 39—44. VI. The caution he gave his disciples to take 
heed of the scribes, ver. 45—47. All which passages we had before in Matthew and 

particulars 


Mark, and therefore need not enlarge upon them here, unless on those 
which we had not there. 


ND it came to pass, that on one 
of those days, as he taught 
the people in the temple, and 
preached the gospel, the chief 
priests and the scribes came 
upon fim with the elders, 2 
And spake unto him, saying, 
Tell us, by what authority 


one thing; and answer me: 4 The baptism of John, 


xix. 21. The word “austere” in this verse and in verse 22 
signifies ‘“‘ harsh,” in much the same sense as we use the term of a 
man’s character. 

xix. 27. This is a passage which the sceptics of our time quote as 
if it was a precept spoken by Jesus. It requires no acuteness to 
perceive that the language forms part of the parable, and is put into 


the mouth of the prince who is speaking to his servants. The actual 
allusion is to verse 14. and therefore the “enemies ’ are those who 
334 


have declared their hatred of his government. If it is said that it 
must point to the punishment of those who reject the Saviour, we 
have no reason to deny the fact. Yet it may be well to remind the 
hostile critic that the Gospel nowhere authorises men to punish men 
for unbelief in this world, nor at all. According to some expositors, 
the reference is to the overthrow of the Jewish nation, as such, for the 
rejection of the Messiah. ; 

xix, 28, 29. The topographical indications here gre perfectly 
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was it from heaven, or of men? 65 And they rea- | 
soned with themselves, saying, If we shall say, From 
heaven; he will say, Why then believed ye him not? 
6 But and if we say, Of men; all the people will 
stone us: for they be persuaded that John was a 
prophet. 7 And they answered, that they could 
not tell whence it was. 8 And Jesus said unto them, 
Neither tell I you by what authority I do these 
things. 


In this passage of story nothing is added here to what we had in the other 
evangelists, but only in the first verse, where we are told, 

First. That he was now “teaching the people in the temple, and preaching 
the Gospel.” Note, Christ was a preacher of his own Gospel. He not only 
purchased the salvation for us, but published it to us, which is a great confirm- 
ation of the truth of the Gospel, and gives abundant encouragement to us to 
receive it; for it was a sign the heart of Christ was much upon it to have it 
received. This likewise puts an honour upon the preachers of the Gospel, and 
upon their office and work, how much soever it is despised by a vain world. 
lt puts an honour upon the popular preachers of the Gospel. Christ con- 
descended to the capacities of the people in preaching the Gospel, and taught 
them. And observe, when he was preaching the Gospel to the people, he had 
this interruption given him. Note, Satan and his agents do all they can to 
hinder the preaching the Gospel to the people; for nothing Wweukéns the 
interest of Satan’s kingdom more. 

Secondly. That his enemies are here said to “come upon him,” éréorncav: that 
word is used only here, and it intimates, 1. That they thought to surprise him 
with this question; they “came upon him” suddenly, hoping to catch him un- 
provided with an answer, as if this were not a thing he had himself thought of. 
2. That they thought to frighten him with this question. ‘They “came upon 
him” in a body, with violence. But how could he be terrified with the wrath 
of men, when it was in his own power to restrain it, and make it turn to his 
praise? From this story itself we may learn 

Ist. That it is not to be thought strange, if even that which is evident to a 
demonstration be disputed and called into question as a doubtful thing, by 
those that shall shut their eyes against the light. Christ’s miracles plainly 
shewed by what authority he did these things, and sealed his commission, and 
yet this is that which is here arraigned. 

2nd. Those that question Christ’s authority, if they be but catechised them- 
selves, in the plainest and most evident principles of religion, will have their 
folly made manifest unto all men. Christ answered these priests and scribes 
with a question concerning the baptism of John; a plain question, which the 
Meanest of the common people could answer; “was it from heaven, or of 
men?” They all knew it was from heaven; there was nothing in it that had 
an earthly relish or tendency, but it was all heavenly and divine. And this 
question gravelled them, and run them aground, and served to shame them 
before the people. 

3rd. Those that are governed by reputation and secular interest, it is not 
strange if they imprison the plainest truths, and smother and stifle the 
strongest convictions, as these priests and scribes did, who, to save their 
credit, would not own that John’s baptism was from heaven, and had no other 
reason whiy they did not say it was of men, but because they feared the people. 
What good can be expected from men of such a spirit ? 

4th. Those that bury the knowledge they have, are justly denied farther 
knowledge. They who knew the baptism of John to be from heaven, and 
would not believe in him, nor own their knowledge, it was just with Christ to 
refuse to give them an account of his authority, ver. 7, 8. 


9 Then began he to speak to the people this 
parable ; A certain man planted a vineyard, and let 


VINEYARDS. 


it torth to husbandmen, and went into a far country 


for along time. 10 And at the season he sent a 
servant to the husbandmen, that they should give 
him of the fruit of the vineyard: but the husband- 
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men beat him, and sent hum away empty. 11 And 
again he sent another servant: and they beat him 


jalso, and entreated Aim shamefully, and sent him 


away empty. 12 And again he sent a third: and 
they wounded him also, and cast Aim out. 13 Then 
said the lord of the vineyard, What shall Ido? I 
will send my beloved son: it may be they will rever- 
ence him when they see him. 14 But when the hus- 
bandmen saw him, they reasoned among themselves, 
saying, This is the heir: come, let us kill him, that 
the inheritance may be our’s. 15 So they cast him 
out of the vineyard, and killed him. What therefore 
shall the lord of the vineyard do unto them? 16 
He shall come and destroy these husbandmen, and 
shall give the vineyard to others. And when they 
heard it, they said, God forbid. 17 And he beheld 
them, and said, What is this then that is written, 
The stone which the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the corner? 18 Whosoever shall 
fall upon that stone shall be broken; but on whom- 
soever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 19 
And the chief priests and the scribes the same hour 
sought to lay hands on him; and they feared the 
people: for they perceived that he had spoken this 
parable against them. 


Christ spoke this parable against those who were resolved not to own his 
authority, though the evidence of it was never so full and convincing; an 
it comes in very seasonably, to shew, that by questioning his authority, they 
forfeited their own. ‘Their disowning the Lord of their vineyard, was a 
defeasance of their lease of the winevards and a giving up all their title. 

First. The parable has nothing added here to what we had before in Matthew 
and Mark. The scope of it is to shew that the Jewish nation, by persecuting 
the prophets, and at length Christ himself, had provoked God to take away 
pe them all their church privileges, and to abandon themtoruin. It teach- 
eth us, 

1. That those who enjoy the privileges of the visible church are as tenants 
and farmers, that have a vineyard, to look after, and rents to pay for it. God 
by setting up revealed religion and instituted orders in the world, hath planted 
a vineyard, which he lets out to those people among whom his tabernacle is, 
ver. 9; and they have vineyard work to do, needful and constant work, but 
pleasant and profitable. Whereas man was, for sin, condemned to till the 
ground, they that have a place in the church are restored to that which was 
Adam’s work in innocency, to dress the garden, and to keep it; for the church 
is a paradise, and Christ the tree of life init. They have also vineyard fruits 
to present to the Lord of the vineyard. There are rents to be paid, and ser- 
vices to be done, which, house bearing no proportion to the value of the 
premises, yet must be done, and must be paid. : 

2. That the work of God’s ministers is to call upon those that at A the 
privileges of the church to bring forth fruit accordingly. They are God’s 
rent gatherers, to put the husbandmen in mind of their arrears; or rather, to 
put them in mind that they have a landlord, who expects to hear from them, 
and to receive some acknowledgment of their dependence on him, and obliga- 
tions to him, ver. 10. The Old Testament prophets were sent on this errand 
to pik MDs church, to demand from them the duty and obedience they owed 
to God. 

3. It has often been the lot of God’s faithful servants to be wretchedly abused 
by his own tenants; they have been beaten and treated shamefully by those 
that resolved to send them empty away. They that are resolved not to do 
their duty to God, cannot bear to be called upon to doit. Some of the best 
men in the world have had the hardest usage from it, for their best services. 

4. God sent his Son into the world to carry on the same work that the pro- 
phets were employed in, to gather the fruits of the vineyard for God; and one 
would have thought he should have been reverenced and received. The pro- 
phets spoke as servants, “ Thus saith the Lord;” but Christ, as a Son, among 
his own, “ Verily I say unto you.” Putting such an honour as this upon them, 
to send him, one would have thought should have won upon them. ‘ 

5. Those that reject Christ’s ministers would reject Christ himself, if he 
should come to them; for it has been tried, and found that the persecutors and 
murderers of his servants the prophets, were the persecutors and murderers 
of him himself. They said, “ This is the heir; come, let us kill him.” When they 
slew the servants, there were other servants sent; but if we can but be the 
death of the Son, there is never another Son to be sent, and then we shall be 
no longer molested with these demands ; we may have a quiet possession of the 
vineyard for ourselves. The scribes and Pharisees promised themselves that, 
if they could but get Christ out of the way, they should for ever ride masters 
in the Jewish church; and therefore they took that bold step, they “cast him 
out of the vineyard and killed him.” Bes tanlare. 

6. The putting of Christ to death filled up the measure of the Jewish iniquity, 
and brought upon them ruin without remedy. No other could be expected bu 
that God shauld “ destroy those wicked husbandmen.” They began in not pay- 
ing their rent, but then preceeded to beat and kill the servants, and at length 
their young master himself. Note, Those that live in the neglect of their duty 
to God, know not what degrees of sin and destruction they are running them- 
selves into. , 


exact. From Jericho the traveller literally ascends to Jerusalem, 
which is much more elevated. The site of Bethphage is uncertain, 
but the proximity of it and Bethany tio the Mount of Olives is 
anquestioned. , 

xix. 41. It is observed by Epiphanius, that certain rash and 
sensitive people, who thought it unworthy of Christ he should weep, 
struck out from their copies the words “and wept over it.” No 
copies without the words are now «im existence. 


‘ 


xix. 42. Some treat “if thou hadst known,” &c., as an elliptical 
sentence, but there is no doubt it is a Hebraism, equivalent to “oh, 
that thou hadst known!” or “ would that thou hadst known!” The 
idea is that the city had not known what would conduce to its peace 
or welfare—another Hebraism. (See Heb. iv. 3, 5.) 

xix. 43, 44. The singular accuracy of detail in this prophetic 
passage has driven sceptics to the supposition that it must have 
been written after the fall of Jerusalem. The date of the book is a 
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Secondly. lo the application of the parable is added here, which we had not 
before, their deprecation of the doom included in it, ver. 16; when they heard 
it, they said, God forbid ;” pi yévorto, ‘Let not this be done,’ so it should be 
read; though they could not but own that for such a sin such a punishment 
was Just, and what might be expected, yet they could not bear to hear of it. 
Note, It is an instance of the felly and stupidity of sinners that they proceed 
and persevere in their sinful ways, though at the same time they have a fore- 
sight and dread of the destruction that is at the end of those ways. And see 
what a cheat they put upon themselves, to think to avoid it by a cold “ God 
forbid,” when they do nothing towards the preventing of it; but will this make 
the threatening of none effect? No, they shall know whose word shall stand, 
God’s or theirs. : uae ee ; j 

Now observe what Christ said in answer to this childish deprecation of their 
ruin. 1. “He beheld them.” ‘That is taken notice of only by this evangelist, 
ver. 17. He looked upon them with pity and compassion ; grieved to see them 
cheat themselves thus in their own ruin. “He beheld them,” to see if they 
would blush at their own folly, or if he could discern in their countenances 
any show of relenting. 2. He referred them to the Scripture, “ What is this 
then that is written?” How can you escape the judgment of God, when you 
cannot prevent the exaltation of him whom you despise and reject ?. The word 
of God hath said it, that “ the stone which the builders rejected is become the 
head of the corner.” The Lord Jesus will be exalted to the Father’s right 
hand; he has all judgment and all power committed to him; he is the corner 
stone and top stone of the church; and if so, his enemies can expect no other 
but to be destroyed; for even those that slight him, that stumble at him, and 
are offended in him, they “shall be broken,” it will be their ruin; but those 
that not only reject him, but hate and persecute him, as the Jews did, he will 
fall upon them, and crush them to pieces, “will grind them to powder.” The 
condemnation of spiteful persecutors will be much sorer than that of careless 
unbelievers. 

Lastly. We are told how the chief priests and scribes were exasperated by 
this parable, ver. 19; “they perceived that he spoke this parable against them,” 
and so he did; a guilty conscience needs no accuser; but they, instead of 
yielding to the convictions of conscience, fell into a rage at him who awakened 
that sleeping lion in their bosoms, and “sought to lay hands on him.” Their 
corruptions rebelled against their convictions, and got the victory ; and it was 
not because they had any fear of God or of his wrath before their eyes, but 
only because “they feared the people,” that they did not now fly in his face, 
and take him by the throat. They were just ready to make his words good 
“This is the heir; come, let us kill him. Note, When the hearts of the sons o 
men are fully set in them to do evil, the fairest warnings, both of the sin they 
are about to commit, and of the consequences of .it, make no impression upon 
them. Christ tells them, that instead of kissing the Son of God, they would 
kill him: upon which they should have said, “ What, is thy servant a dog?” 
But they do in effect say this, ‘And so we will; have at him now.’ And though 
they deprecate the punishment of the sin, in the next breath they are project- 
ing the commission of it. 


20 And they watched hum, and sent forth spies, 
which should feign themselves just men, that they 
might take hold of his words, that so they might 
deliver him unto the power and authority of the 
governor. 21 And they asked lim, saying, Master, 
we know that thou sayest and teachest rightly, 
neither acceptest thou the person of any, but teach- 
est the way of God truly: 22 Is it lawful for us to 
give tribute unto Cesar, or no? 23 But he per- 
ceived their craftiness,.and said unto them, Why 
tempt ye me? 24 Shew me a penny. Whose 
image and superscription hath it? ‘They answered 


5 
and said, Cvesar’s. 25 And he said unto them, 


Render therefore unto Czesar the things which be 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things which be God’s. 
26 And they could not take hold of his words before 
the people: and they marvelled at his answer, and 
held their peace. 


We have here Christ’s evading a snare which his enemies laid for him, by 
Boe a question to him about tribute. We had this passage before, both 

fatthew and Mark. Here is, 

First. The mischief designed him ; and that is more fully related here than 
before. The plot was to “deliver him unto the power and authority of the 
overnor,” ver. 20. ‘hey could not themselves put him to death by course of 
aw, nor otherwise than by a popular tumult, which they could not depend 
upon; and since they cannot be his judges, they will willingly condescend to 
be his prosecutors and accusers, and will themselves inform against him. They 
hoped to gain their point, if they could but incense the governor against bim. 
Note, It has been the common artifice of persecuting church rulers to make the 
secular powers the tools of their malice, and oblige the kings of the earth to 
do their drudgery, who, if they had not been instigated, would have let their 
neighbours live quietly by them, as Pilate did Christ, till the chief priests and 
the scribes presented Christ to him. But thus Christ’s word must be fulfilled 
wy eat cursed politics, that he should be “delivered into the hands of the 
zentiles.” 

Secondly. The persons they employed. Matthew and Mark told us they were 
disciples of the Pharisees, with some Herodians; here it is added, that they 
were “spies, which should feign themselves just men.” Note, It is no new 
thing for ill men to feign themselves just men, and to cover the most wicked 
ier alge most specious and plausible pretences. The devil can transform 
himself into an angel of light, and a Pharisee appear in the garb and speak 
the language of a disciple of Christ. A spy must go in disguise. These spies 
must take on them to have a value for Christ’s judgment, and to depend upon 
*t as an oracle, and therefore must desire his advice in a case of conscience. 
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|it was lawful or no. 
| would take it ill, who ex 
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| Note, Ministers are concerned to stand upon their guard against some that 
| feign themselves to be just men, and to be wise as serpents when they are m 
the midst of a generation of vipers and scorpions. . 
Thirdly. The question they proposed, with which they hoped to ensnare him. 
1. Their preface is very courtly, “ Master, we know that thou sayest and 
teachest rightly,” ver. 21. ‘Thus they thought to Hatter him into an inecau- 
telous freedom and openness with them, and so to gain their point. They that 
are proud, and love to be commended, will be brought to do any thing for 
those that will but flatter them, and speak them fair; but they were much 
mistaken who thought thus to impose upon the humble Jesus. He was not 
leased with the testimony of such hypocrites, nor thought himself honoured 
yit. Itis true that he accepts not the person of any, but it is as true, that 
he knows the hearts of all, and knew theirs, and the seven abominations that 
were there, though they spake fair. It was certain that he taught the way of 
God truly; but he knew that they were unworthy to be taught by him, who 
came to take hold of his words, not to be taken hold of by them. 2. Their case 
is very nice; “Is it lawful for us” (that is added here in Luke) “to give tribute 
to Cesar?” for us Jews; us, the freeborn seed of Abraham; us, that pay the 


: Lord’s tribute; may we give tribute to Cesar? Their pride and covetousness 


made them loath to pay taxes, and then they would have it a question whether 
Now, if Christ should say it was lawful, the people 
pected that he who set up to be the Messiah should 
in the first place tree them from the Roman yoke, and stand by them in denying 
tribute to Cvsar ; but if he should say it was not lawful, as they expected he 
would, (for if he had not been of that mind, they thought he could not have 


| been so much the darling of the people as he was,) then they should have some- 


thing to accuse him of to the governor, which was what they wanted. 
Fourthly. His evading of the snare which they laid for him: “He per- 
ceived their craftiness,” ver. 23. Note, ‘Those that are most crafty in their 
designs against Christ and his Gospel, cannot, with all their art, conceal them 
from his cognizance. He can see through the most political disguises, and so 
break through the most dangerous snare; for “surely in vain is the net spread 
in the sight of any bird.” He did not give them a direct answer, but reproved 
them for offering to impose upon him, “ Why tempt ye me?” and called for 
a piece of money, current money with the merchants; “ Shew mea penny ;” 
and asked them whose money it was: whose stamp it bore; who coined it? 


| the things that are Ceesar’s.” 


They own it is Cesar’s money. Why then, saith Chnist, you should first have 
asked whether it was lawful to pay and receive Cesar’s money among your- 
selves, and to admit that to be the instrument of your commerce; but you, 
having granted that by a common consent, you are concluded by your own act, 
and no doubt you ought to give tribute to him who furnished you with this 
convenience for your trade, protects you in it, and lends you the sanction of his 
authority for the value of your money; you must therefore “render to Czsar 
In civil things you ought to submit to the civil 
powerss and so, if Cesar protects you in your civil rights, by laws and the 
administration of justice, you ought to pay him tribute; but in sacred things, 
God only is your King; you are not bound to be of Cesar’s religion; you must 
“render to God the things that are God’s,” must worship and adore him only, 
and not any golden image that Caesar sets up; and we must worship and adore 
him in such a way as he has appointed, and not according to the inventions 


It is God only that has authority to say, “ My son, give me thy 


of Cesar. 
heart.” 

Fifthly. The confusion they were hereby put into, ver. 26. 1. The snare is 
broke; “they could not take hold of his words before the people.” They could 
not fasten upon any thing wherewith to incense either the governor or the 
people against him. 2. Christ is honoured; even the wrath of man is made to 
praise him. “ They marvelled at his answer,” it was so discreet and hones 
tionable, and such an evidence of that wisdom and sincerity which make the 
face to shine. 3. Their mouths are stopped; they “held their peace:” they 
had nothing to object; and durst ask him nothing else, lest he should shame 
and expose them. = 


27 Then came to him certain of the Sadducees, 
which deny that there is any resurrection; and they 
asked him, 28 Saying, Master, Moses wrote unto 
us, If any man’s brother die, having a wife, and he 
die without children, that his brother should take 
his wife, and raise up seed unto jis brother. 29 
There were therefore seven brethren: and the first 
took a wife, and died without children. 30 And 
the second took her to wife, and he died childless. 
31 And the third took her; and in like manner the 
seven also: and they left no children, and died. 32 
Last of all the woman died also. 33 Therefore in 
the resurrection whose wife of them is she? for seven 
lad her to wife. 34 And Jesus answering said unto 
them, The children of this world marry, and are 
given in marriage: 35 But they which shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the re- 
surrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are giver - 
in marriage: 36 Neither can they die any more: 
for they are equal unto the angels; and are the 
children of God, being the children of the resurrec- 
tion. 37 Now that the dead are raised, even Moses 
shewed at the bush, when he calleth the Lord the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 


literary question, and no believer in the Son of God can object to 
the received opinion, because of a very distinct prophecy like this. 
Until the Messiahship of Jesus is disproved, there is no room for such 
an objection. The exactness of’ the details may be proved from 
Josephus and others. 

xix. 45. In some of the best copies this verse ends with the word 
sold,” or “therein,” and some modern critics leave out the 
remainder. 
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xix. 47. “ Daily” here means “every day”—i.e., on each of the 
few days which concluded his regular ministry, and closed with his 
betrayal. 

xx. 1. “One of those days,” or, as we may read, “ one of the days,” 
is an allusion to the days indicated in chap. xix. 47, (See the previous 
Note.) : 

xx. 2. Even Strauss is forced to say, “ These discussions are truly 
genuine passages, being carried on so entirely in the spirit and tone 


Pi 
 .'S See 
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of Jacob. 38 For he is not a God of the dead, but 
of the living: for all live unto him. 


This discourse with the Sadducees we had before, just as it is here, only that 
the description Christ gives of the future state is somewhat more full and large 
here. Observe here, 

First. That in every age there have been men of corrupt minds, that have 
endeavoured to subvert the fundamental principles of revealed religion. As 
there are deists nuw, who call themselves free-thinkers, but are really false- 
thinkers, so there were Sadducees in our Saviour’s time, that bantered the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come, 
though they were plainly revealed in the Old Testament, and were articles of 
the Jewish faith. ‘The Sadducees “deny that there is any resurrection,” any 
‘future state ;’ so avacracw may signify; not only no return of the body to life, 
but no continuance of the soul in life; no world of spirits, no state of recom- 
pence and retribution for what was done in the body. ‘Take away this, and all 
religion falls to the ground. ; , 

Secondly. It is common for those that design to undermine any truth of God 
to perplex it, and load it with difficulties; so those Sadducees here did; when 
they would weaken people’s faith in the doctrine of the resurrection, they put 
a question upon the supposition of it, which they thought could not be answered 
either way to satisfaction. The case, perhaps, was matter of fact, however it 
might be so, of a woman that had seven husbands: now in the resurrection 
whose wife shall she be? Whereas it was not at all material whose she 
was, for when death puts an end to that relation, it is not to be resumed 


again. 

Thirdly. There 1s a great deal of difference between the state of the children 
of men on earth and that of the children of God in heaven; a vast unlikeness 
between “this world” and “that world;” and we wrong ourselves, and wrong 
the truth of Christ, when we form our notions of that world of spirits by our 
present enjoyments in this world of sense. I : 

1. The children of men in this world “marry, and are given in marriage,” 
viot Tov ui@ves toutov, ‘the children of this age, this generation, both good and 
bad, marry themselves, and give their children in marriage. Much of our 
business in this world is to raise and build up families, and to provide for them; 
much of our pleasure in this world is in our relations, our wives and children; 
nature inclines to it. Marriage is instituted for the comfort of human life here 
in this state, where we carry bodies about with us. It is likewise a remedy 
against fornication, that natural desires might not become brutal, but be under 
direction and control. “The children of this world” are dying and going oft 
the stage, and therefore they marry, and give their children in marriage, that 
they may furnish the world of mankind with needful recruits, that as one gene- 
ration passeth away, another may come; and that they may have some of their 
offspring to leave the fruit of their labours to, especially that the chosen of 
God in future ages may be introduced, for it is a godly seed that is sought by 
pencians, Mal. ii. 15; a seed to serve the Lord, that snall pe a gencration to 

im. 

2. The world to come is quite another thing; it is called * that world,” by 
way of emphasis and eminency. Note, There are more worlds than one: a 
present miserable world, and a future invisible world; and it is the concern of 
every one of us to compare worlds, “this world” and “that world,” and give 
the preference in our tpoaghta and cares to that which deserves it. Now 
observe, 

Ist. Who shall be the inhabitants of that world; they that shall be accounted 


worthy to obtain it, that is, that are interested in Christ’s iggy bake purchased | 


it for-us, and have a holy meetness for it wrought in them by the Spirit, whose 
business it is to prepare us for it. They have not a legal worthiness, upon the 
account of any shine in them, or done by them, but an evangelical worthiness, 
upon the account of the inestimable price which Christ paid for “ the redemp- 
tion of the purchased possession.” It is a worthiness imputed, by which we 
are gloritied, as well as righteousness imputed, by which we are justitied ; 
xatafiwbévter, they are ‘made agreeable to that world.’ The disagreeableness 
that there is in the corrupt nature, is taken away, and the dispositions of the 
soul are, by the grace of God, conformed to that state; they are by grace made 
and “counted worthy to obtain that world.” It intimates some difficulty in 
reaching after it, and danger of coming short: we must so run as that we may 
obtain. ‘They shall obtain “the resurrection from the dead,” that is, the 
blessed resurrection ; for that of condemnation, as Christ calls it, Jnu. v. 29, 
is rather a resurrection to death,—a second death, an eternal death,—than 
from death. : ‘ 

2nd. What shall be the happy state of the inhabitants of that world, we can- 
not conceive or express it, 1 Cor.ii.9. See what Christ here saith of it : 

First. They “neither marry, nor are given in marriage.” Those that are 
entered into the joy of their Lord are entirely taken up with that, and need not 
the joy of the bridegroom in his bride. ‘The love in that world of love is all 
seraphic, and such as eclipseth and loseth the purest and most pleasing loves 
we entertain ourselves with in this world of sense; where the body itself shall 
be a spiritual body, the delights of sense are all vanished; and where there 
is a perfection of holiness there is no occasion for marriage as a preservative 
from sin; into that new Jerusalem there enters nothing that defiles. 

Secondly. They cannot “die any more;” and this comes in as a reason why 
they do not marry. In this dying world there must be marriage, in order to 
the filling up of the vacancies made by death; but where there are no burials, 
there needs no weddings. This crowns the comfort of that world, that there 
is no more death there, which sullies all the beauty and damps all the comfort 
of this world. Here death reigns, but thence it is for ever excluded. 

Thirdly. “‘ They are equal unto the angels.” In the other evangelists it was 
said they are “as the angels,” ws ayyeAx, but here they are said to be “ equal to 
the angels,” icdyyedox, ‘ angels’ peers ;” they have a glory and bliss no way infe- 
rior to that of the holy angels. They shall see the same sight, be employed in 
the same work, and share in the same joys with the holy angels. Saints, when 
they come to heaven, shall be naturalized; and though by nature strangers, 
yet, having obtained this freedom with a great sum, which Christ paid for 
them, they have in all respects equal privileges with them that were freeborn, 
the angels that are the natives and aborigines of that country. They shall be 
companions with the angels, and converse with those blessed spirits that love 
them dearly, and to an innumerable company of whom they are now come in 
faith, hope, and love. 

Fourthly. They “are the children of God,” and so they are as the angels, 
who are called the sons of God. In the inheritance of sons, the adoption of 
sons will be completed. Hence believers are said to wait for the adoption, 
even the redemption of the body, Rom. viii. 23; for till the body is redeemed 
from the grave, the adoption is not completed. “ Now are we the sons of God,” 
1 Jno. iii. 2. ye have the nature and disposition of sons, but that will not be 
perfected till we come to heaven. . ; 

Fifthly. They are “the children of the resurrection,” that is, they are made 
capable of the employments and enjoyments of the future state; they are born 


of the rabbinical dialectics of the time.” The questioning of the 
chief priests and the rest seems to have had a semi-official character. 

xx. 9. Strange as the incidents of this parable may appear to such 
as are only familiar with what takes place under regular European 
governments, an acquaintance with ancient and Oriental conditions 
of society will show that it corresponds with facts which might have 
happened. ‘The arrangements made agree with those which. were 
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to that world, belong to that family, nad their education for it here, and shalh 
there have their inheritance in it. ‘hey “are the children of God, being the 
children of the resurrection.” Note, God owns those only for his children 
that are the children of the resurrection, that are born from above, are allied 
to the world of spirits, and prepared for that world, who are the children of 
that family. 

Fourthly. It is an undoubted truth that there is another life after this, and 
there were eminent discoveries made of this truth in the early ages of the 
church, ver. 37, 38. ‘‘ Moses siewed” this, as it was shewn to Moses, “‘at the 
bush,” and he hath shewn it to us, “ when he calleth the Lord,” as the Lord 
calleth himself, “the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were then dead as to our world; they 
were departed out of it many years before, and their bodies were turned into 
dust in the cave of Macpelah: how then could God say, not ‘I was,’ but, “L 
am the God of Abraham?” Itis absurd that the living God and fountainof 
life should continue related to them as their God, if there were no more of 
them in being but what lay in that cave, undistinguished from common dust * 
we must therefore conclude that they were then in being in another world, 
“for God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” Luke here adds, “ for 
all live unto him;” that is, all that, like them, are true believers; though they 
are dead, yet they do live; their souls, which return to God that gave them, 
Eccl. xii.7, live to him as the Father of spirits ; and their bodies shall live again, 
at the end of time, by the power of God, for he calleth things that are not as 
though they were, because he is the God that quickens the dead, Rom. iv. 17. 
But there is more in it yet; when God called himself the God of these patri- 
archs, he meant that he was their felicity and portion, a God all-sufficient +9 
them, Gen. xvii. 1; their exceeding great Powaed Gen. xv.1. Now it is plain, 
by their story, that he never did that for them in this world which would answer 
the true intent and full extent of that great undertaking, and therefore there 
must be another life after this,in which he will do that for them that will amount 
to a discharge in full of that promise, that he would be to them a God; whien 


he is well able to do, for all live to him, and he has wherewithal to make every 
soul happy that lives to him; enough for all, enough for each. 


39 Then certain of the scribes answering said, 
Master, thou hast well said. 40 And after that they 
durst not ask him any question at all. 41 And he 
said unto them, How say they that Christ is David’s 
son? 42 And David himself saith in the book of 
Psalms, ‘The Lorp said unto my Lord, Sit thou on 
my right hand, 43 Till I make thine enemies thy 
footstool. 44 David therefore calleth him Lord, 
how is he then his son? 45 Then in the audience 
of all the people he said unto his disciples, 46 Be- 
ware of the scribes, which desire to walk in long 
robes, and love greetings in the markets, and the 
highest seats in the synagogues, and the chief rooms 
at feasts; 47 Which devour widows’ houses, and for 
a shew make long prayers: the same shall receive 


greater damnation. 


The scribes were students in the law, and expositors of it to the people 
men in reputation for wisdom and honour; the generality of them were 
enemies to Christ and his Gospel. Now here we have some of them attend- 
ing him, and four things we have in these verses concerning them, which we 
had before. 

First. We have them here commending the reply which Christ made to the 
Sadducees concerning the resurrection; ver. 39, ‘Certain of the scribes said, 
Master, thou hast well said.” Christ had the testimony of his adversaries 
that he said well, and therefore the scribes were his enemies, because he 
would not conform to the traditions of the elders; but yet, when he vindicated 
the fundamental practices of religion, and appeared in defence of them, even 
the scribes commended his performance, and owned he said well. Many that 
call themselves Christians come short even of that spirit. 

Secondly. We have them here struck with an awe of Christ, and of his 
wisdom and authority; ver. 40, “they durst not ask him any question at all,” 
because they saw that he was too hard for all that contended with him. His 
own disciples, though weak, yet being willing to receive his doctrine, durst 
ask him any question; but the Sadducees, who contradicted and cavilled 
at his doctrine, durst ask him none. 

Thirdly. We have them here puzzled and run aground with a question con- 
cerning the Messiah, ver. 41. It was plain by many scriptures that Christ was 
to be the son of David; even the blind man knew that, ch. xviii. 39; and yet it 
was plain that David called the Messiah his Lord, ver. 42, 43, his owner, and 
ruler, and benefactor: “the Lord said to my Lord,” God said it to the Mes- 
siah, Ps. cx. 1. Now if he be his son, why doth he call him his Lord? if he 
be his Lord, why doth he call him his son? This he left them to consider of, 
but they could not reconcile this seeming contradiction; thanks be to God we 
can; that Christ, as God, was David’s Lord; but Christ, as man, was David’s 
son: he was both the root and the offspring of David, Rev. xxii. 16. By his 
human nature he was the offspring of David, a branch of his family; by his 
Divine nature he was the root of David, from whom he had his being and life, 
and all the supplies of grace. 

Fourthly. We have them here described in their black characters, and a 
public caution given to the disciples to take heed of them, ver. 45—47. This 
we had just as it is here, Mar. xii. 38, and more largely, Mat. xxiii. Christ 
bade his disciples beware of the scribes; that is, 1. Take heed of being drawn 
into sin by them, of learning their way, and going into their measures; beware 
of such a spirit as they are governed by. e not you such in the Christian 
church as they are in the Jewish church. 2. Take heed of being brought into 
trouble by them; in the same sense that he had said, Mat. x. 17, “ Beware of 
men, for they will deliver you up to the councils;” beware of the scribes, for 
they do so. Beware of them, for, 

1. They are proud and haughty; they desire to walk about the streets in 
long robes, as those that are above business, (for men of business went with 


also. It is apparent that the parabie as a whole had a distinct 
application to the Jews. 

xx. 19. While applicable to the Jews as a whole, we perceive that 
the parable bore most directly upon the priests and scribes. 

xx. 20. Though foiled, the enemies of Jesus were not defeated, 
and they devised means whereby they might give a political turn to 
their action. The governor here meant is Pilate, who, as a Roman, 


usual, and the refusal to fulfil engagements may have been common || would readily take cognisance of any seditious speech. Hence the 
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their loins girt up,) and as those that take state and take place; cedant arma | 


toy@,—‘let arms yield to the gown.’ They loved in their hearts to have people 
make their nonours to them in the markets, that many might see what respect 
was paid them; ard were very proud of the precedency that was given them 
in all places of concourse; “they loved the highest seats in the synagogues 
and the chief rooms at feasts;” and when they were placed in them, looked 
upon themselves with great conceit, and upon all about them with great 
tontempt. “I sit as a queen.” ‘ ke 

2, They are coyetous and oppressive, and make their religion a cloak and 
cover for it. They “ devour widows’ houses ;” get their estates into their hands, 
and then, by some trick or other, make them their own; or, they live upon 
them, and eat up what they have. And widows are an easy prey to them, 
because they are apt to be deluded by their specious pretences; “for a show 
they make long prayers,” perhaps long prayers with the widows when they 
are in surrow, as if they had not only a piteous but a pious concern for them, 
and thus endeavour to ingratiate themselves with them, and get their money 
and effects into their hands. Such devout men surely may be trusted with 
antold gold; but they will give such an account of it as they think fit. 

Christ reads them their doom in afew words: ‘ These shall receive a more 
abundant judgment,’ a double damnation; both for their abuse of the poor 
widows, whose houses they devoured, and for their abuse of religion, and par- 
vicularly of Prayer, which they had made use of as a pretence for the mpre 
plausible and effectual carrying on of their worldly and wicked projects; tor 
Jigsembled piety is double iniquity. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


an this chapter we have, I. The notice Christ took, and the approbation he gave, of 
a poor widow that cast two mites into the treasury, ver. 1—4. II. A prediction of 
future events, in anawer to his disciples’ inquiries concerning them, ver.5—/7. 1. Of what 
should happen between that and the destruction of Jerusalem; false Christs arising, 
bloody wars and persecutions of Christ’s followers, ver. 8—19. 2. Of that destruction 
itself, ver. 20—24. 3. Of the second coming of Jesus Christ to judge the world, under 
the type and figure of that, ver 25—33. III. A practical application of this, by way of 


caution and counsel, ver. 34—36; and an account of Christ's preaching, and the people's 
attendance on it, ver. 37, 38, 


ND he looked up, and saw 


gifts into, the treasury. 2 
And he saw also a certain 
poor widow casting in thither 
two mites. 3 And he said, 
Of a truth I say unto you, 
that this poor widow hath 
‘ast in more than they all: 
4 For all these have of their abundance cast in unto 
the offerings of God: but she of her penury hath 
cast in all the living that she had. 


MITES, OR HALF FARTHINGS. 


f ug Me: passage of story we had before in Mark. It is thus recorded twice, 
o teach us, 

I, That charity to the poor is a main matter in religion; our Lord Jesus 
took all occasions to commend it and recommend it. He had just mentioned 
the barbarity of the scribes, that devoured poor widows, ch. xx.; and perhaps 
this is designed as an aggravation of it, that the poor widows were the best 
benefactors to the public funds, which the scribes had the disposal of. 

II. That Jesus Christ has his eye upon us, to observe what we give to the 
poor, and what we contribute to works of piety and charity. Christ, though 
intent upon his preaching, looked up to see what gifts were cast into the trea- 
sury, ver. 1. He observes whether we give largely and liberally, in proportion 
to what we have, or whether we be sneaking and paltry in it; nay, his eye 
goes farther, he observes whether we give charitably, and with a willing mind, 
or grudgingly, and with reluctance. This should make us afraid of coming 
short of our duty in this matter; men may be deceived with excuses which 
Christ knows to be frivolous; and this should encourage us to be abundant in 
it, without desiring that men should know it; it is enough that Christ doth ; 
he seeth in secret, and will reward openly. 

Ill. That Christ observes and accepts the charity of the poor ina particular 
manner. ‘Those that have nothing to give, may yet do a great deal in charity 
by ministering to the poor, and helping them, and begging for them, that cannot 
help themselves, or beg for themselves: but here was one that was herself poor, 
and yet gave what little she had to the treasury. It was but two mites, which 
make a farthing; but Christ magnified it as a piece of charity exceeding all the 
rest, “she has cast in more than they all.” Christ doth not blame her for 
indiscretion, in giving what she wanted herself, nor for vanity in giving among 
‘he rich to the treasury; but commended her liberality, and her willingness to 
pt with what little she had for the glory of God; which proceeded from a 

elief of, and a dependence upon, God’s providence, to take care of her; 
Jehovah-jireh.—‘ the Lord will provide.’ 


the rich men. casting their | 
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IV. That whatever may be called the offerings of God, we ought to have » 
respect for; and to our power, yea,and beyond our power, to contribute cheei~ 
fully to: These have “cast in unto the offerings of God.” What is given to 
the support of the ministry of the Gospel, to the spreading and propagating 
of religion, the education of youth, the release of prisoners, the relief of widows 
and strangers, and the maintenance of poor families, is given to the offerings 
of God, and it shall be so accepted and recompensed. 


5 And as some spake of the temple, how it was 
adorned with goodly stones and gifts, he said, 6 
As for these things which ye behold, the days will 
come, in the which there shall not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down. 7 
And they asked him, saying, Master, but when shall 
these things be? and what sign will there be when 
these things shall come to pass? 8 And he said, 
Take heed that ye be not deceived: for many shall 


come in my name, saying, I am Christ; and the 
time draweth near: go ye not therefore after them. 


9 But when 


sake. 


e shall hear of wars and commotions, 
be not terrified: for these things must first come to 
pass ; but the end zs not by and by. 10 Then said 
he unto them, Nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom: 11 And great earth- 
quakes shall be in divers places, and famines, and 
pestilences ; and fearful sights and great signs shall 
there be from heaven. 12 But before all these, they 
shail iay their hands on you, and persecute you, de- 
livering you up to the synagogues, and into prisons, 
being brought before kings and rulers for my name’s 
13 And it shall turn to you for a testimony. 


14 Settle it therefore in your hearts, not to meditate 


before what ye shall answer: 


15 For I will give 
you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to gainsay nor resist. 16 And ye 
shall be betrayed both by parents, and brethren, and 
kinsfolks, and friends; and some of you shall the 

cause to be put to death. 17 And ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake. 18 But there shall 
not an hair of your head perish. 19 In your patience 


possess ye your souls. 


See here, I. With what admiration some spake of the external pomp and 
magnificence of the temple; and they were some of Christ’s own disciples tuo; 
and they took notice of it to him, “ how it was adorned with goodly stones an 
gifts,” ver. 5. The outside was built up with goodly stones, and within it 
was beautified and enriched with the presents that were offered up for that 
purpose, and were hung up in it. They thought their Master should be as much 
affected with those things as they were, and should as much regret the 
destruction of them as they did. When we speak of the temple, it should be 
of the presence of God in it, and of the ordinances of God administered in it, 
and the communion which his people there have with him. It is a poor thing 
when we speak of the church, to let our discourse dwell if eos its pomps and 
revenues, and the dignities and powers of its officers and rulers; for “the 
king’s daughter is all glorious within.” 

If. With what contempt Christ spoke of them, and with what assurance of 
their being all made desolate very sortly: ver. 6: “ As for those things which 
you behold,” those dear things which you areso much in love with, “ behold the 
days will come,” and some now living may live to see them, “in the which there 
shall not be left one stone upon another.” This building, which seems so 
beautiful that one would think none could for pity pull it down, and which seems 
so strong that one would think none should be able to pull it down, yet shall be 
utterly ruined; and this shall be done as soon as ever the spiritual temple 
of the gospel church (the substance of that shadow) begins to flourish in the 
world. Did we by faith foresee the blasting and withering of all external 
glory, we should not set our hearts upon it, as those do that cannot see, or will 
not look, so far before them. 4 ‘ J 

111. With what curiosity those about him inquire concerning the time when 
this great desolation should be; ver. 7, “‘ Master, when shall these things be?” 
It is natural to us to covet to know future things, and the time of them, which 
it is not for us to know, when we are more concerned to ask what is our duty 
in the prospect of these things, and how we may prepare for them: this it is 
for us to know. They inquire “what sign there shall be when th2se things 
shall come to pass.” ‘They ask not for a present sign to confirm the prediction 
itself, and to induce them to believe it; Christ’s word was enough for that; 
but what the future signs will be of the approaching accomplishment or the 
prediction, by which they may be put in mind of it. These signs of the times 
Christ had taught them to observe. 


Saviour was narrowly watched, and informers were employed to 
endeavour to catch him in some of his words. 

xx. 24. Here, as in other cases where the term occurs, “penny ” 
is a Roman denarius, worth a quarter of a shekel, or about seven- 
pence-halfpenny. , 

xx. 27. After the repulse of priests, scribes, elders, and spies, the 
Sadducees come and resume the attack upon a question of dovtrine. 
The word “resurrection ’ in this verse seems to include the Sadducee 
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opinion respecting both the revivifying of the body and the state of 
the soul atter death. There was a popular belief that the resurrec- 
tion of the dead would occur at the coming of the Messiah. 

xx. 33. The phrase “in the resurrection” may be limited so as to 
mean “at the resurrection,” but we prefer to understand it of the 
condition introduved by the resurrection. The Sadducees did not 
believe in this condition, but they knew that our Lord taught it, and 


put this question to perplex him. They assumed the alleged future 
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TV. With what clearness and fulness Christ answers their inquiries, as far 
aS was necessary to direct them in their duty; for all knowledge is desirable 
as far as it is in order to practice. 

First. They must expect to hear of false Christs, and false prophets, appear- 
ing, and false prophecies given out; ver. 8, “many shall come inmy name.” He 
doth not mean in the name of Jesus, though there were some deceivers who 
pretended commissions from him, as Acts xix. 13; but usurping the title and 
character of the Messiah. Many pretended to be the deliverers of the Jewish 
chureh and nation from the Romans, and to fix the time when the deliverance 
should be wrought; by which multitudes were drawn into a snare, to their 
ruin. They shall say, Or éyo eie,—‘ that Iam he,’ or, ‘I am’ as if they would 
assume that incommunicable name of God dy which he made himself known 
when he came to deliver Lsrael out of Egypt, “1 am;” and to encourage people 
to follow them, they added, ‘the time draws near when the kingdom shall be 
restored to Israel; and if they will follow me they shall share in it.’ 

Now as to this he gives them a needful caution: 1. “Take heed that ye be 
not deceived: ” Do not you imagine that I shall myself come again in external 
glory to take possession of the throne of kingdoms; no, you must not expect 
any such thing, for my kingdom is not of this world. When they asked solicit- 
ously and eagerly, “‘ Master, when shall these things be?” the first word Christ 
said was, “‘l'ake heed that ye be not deceived.” Note, ‘Those that are most 
inquisitive in the things of God, (though it is very good to be so,) yet are in 
most danger of being imposed upon, and have most need to be upon their guard. 
2. “ Go ye not after them:” You know the Messiah is come, and you are not 
to look for any other; and therefore do not’so much as hearken after them, 
nor have any thing todo with them. If we are sure that Jesus is the Christ 
and his doctrine is the Gospel of God, we must be deaf to all intimations of 
another Christ, and another gospel. 

Secondly. They must expect to hear of great commotions in the nations, and 
many terrible judgments inflicted upon the Jews and their neighbours. 1}. 
There shall be bloody wars; ver. 10, “ Nation shall rise against nation ;” one 

art of the Jewish nation against another; or rather, the whole against the 

omans. Encouraged by the false Christs, they shall wickedly endeavour to 
throw off the Roman yoke, by taking up arms against the Roman powers. 
When they had rejected the liberty with which Christ would have made them 
free, ey were lett to themselves, to grasp at their civil liberty in ways that 
were sinful, and therefore could not be successful. 2. There shall be earth- 
quakes, great earthquakes, in divers places, which shall not only frighten 
people, but destroy towns and houses, and bury many in the ruins of them. | 3. 
‘here shall be famines and pestilences; the common effects of war, which 
destroy the fruits of the earth; and by exposing men to ill weather, and 
reducing them to ill diet, occasions infectious diseases. God has various ways 
of punishing a provoking people. The four sorts of judgments which the Old 
‘Testament prophets so often speak of, are threatened by the New Testament 
prophets too; for though spiritual judgments are more commonly inflicted 
In Genel times, yet God makes use of temporal judgments also. 4. There 
shall be fearful sights, and great signs from heaven; uncommon appearances 
in the clouds, comets and blazing stars, which frighten the ordinary sort 
of beholders, and have always been looked upon as ominous, and portending 
something bad. 

Now as to these, the caution he gives them is, “Be not terrified:” others 
will be frightened at them, be not you frightened, ver. 9. As to the fearful 
sights, let not them be fearful to you, who look above the visible heavens to 
the throne of God’s government in the highest heavens: “ Be not dismayed at 
the signs of heaven, for the heathen are dismayed at them,” Jer. x. 2. And as 
to the famines and pestilences, you fall into the hands of God, who has pro- 
mised to those who are his, that “ in the days of famine they shall be satisfied.” 
and that he will keep them from the noisome pestilence. Trust therefore in 
him, and be not afraid; nay, when you hear of wars, when without are fight- 
ings, and within are fears, yet then be not you terrified. You know the worst 
that any of these judgments can do you, and therefore be not afraid of them. 
For, Ist. It is your interest to make the best of that which is, for all your 
fears cannot alter it; “ these things must first come to pass,” there is no remedy. 
It will be your wisdom to make yourselves easy, by accommodating yourselves 
to them. 2nd. There is worse behind. Flatter not yourselves with a fancy 
that you will soon see an end of these troubles; no, not so svon as you 
think of; “the end is not by and by,” not suddenly. Be not terrified; for if 
you begin so yes to be discouraged, how will you bear up under what is 
yet before you i ; 

Thirdly. They must expect to be themselves for signs and wonders in Israel; 
their being persecuted would be a prognostic of the destruction of the city and 
temple, which he had now foretold; nay, this should be the first sign of their 
ruin coming; “before all these ot shall lay their hands on you:” the judg- 
ment shall begin at the house of God; you must smart’first, for warning to 
them; that, if they have any consideration, they may consider, “if this be done 
to the green tree, what shall be done to the dry?” see 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18. But that 
is not all: this must be considered not only as the suffering of the persecuted, 
but as the sin of the persecutors; before God’s judgments are Biever upen 
them, they shall fill up the measure of their iniquity, by laying their hands on 

ou. Note, The ruin of a people is always introduced by their sin; and nothing 
introduces a surer and sorer ruin than the sin of persecution. This isasign 
that God’s wrath is coming upon a people to the uttermost, when their wrath 
against the servants of God comes to the uttermost. Now as to this, 

1. Christ tells them what hard things they should suffer for his name’s 
sake; much to the same purpose with what he had told them when he first 
called them to follow him, Mat.x.; they should know the wages of it, that 
they might sit down and count the cost. St. Paul, who was the greatest 
labourer and sufferer of them all, not being now among them, was told b 
himself what “great things he should suffer for Christ’s name’s sake,’ 
Acts ix. 16; so necessary is it that all that will live godly in Christ Jesus 
should count upon persecution. The Christians. paring themselves been 
originally Jews, and still retaining an equal veneration with them for the Old 
Testament, and all the essentials of their religion, and differing only in cere- 
mony, might expect fair quarter with them: but Christ bids them not expect it; 
no, they shall be the most forward to persecute you. Ist. The shall use their 
own church power against you ; “they shall deliver you up to the synagogues,” 
to be scourged there, and stigmatized with their anathemas. 2nd. They shall 
incense the magistrates against you; they shall “deliver you into prisons,” 
that you may be “brought before kings and rulers for my name’s sake,” and 
- be punished by them. 3rd. Your own relations will betray you, ver. 16, “your 
parents, brethren, and kinsfolks, and friends;” so that you will not know 
whom to put confidence in, nor where to be safe. 4th. Your religion will 
be made a capital erime, and you will be called to resist unto blood ; “some of 

ou shall they cause to be put to death:” so far must you be from expectin 
hodeur and wealth, that you must expect nothing but death in its most frightfu 
shapes, death in all its dreadful pomp. Nay, 5th.“ You shall be hated of all 
men for my tiame’s sake.” ‘This is worse than death itself; and was fulfilled 
when the apostles were not “only appointed to death,” but made a “ spectacle 
to the world,” and counted as the “filth of the woeld,” and the “ off-scouring 
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of all things,” which every body loathes, 1 Cor. iy. 3,13. They were hated of 
all men, that is, of all ill men, who could not bear the light of the Gospei 
because it discovered their evil deeds; and therefore hate those who brought 
in that light, flew in their faces, and would have pulled them to pieces. The 
wicked world, that hated to be reformed, hated Christ the great reformer 
and all that were his, for his sake. The rulers of the Jewish church, know ing 
very well that if the Gospel obtained among the Jews, their usurped, abused 
Bid: ihe at an 5 ee dae pe their forces against it, put it into an ill name 
d people’s minds with prejudices against it, 2 30 mi reachers ¢ 
proleesons of it odious to ke eh. SE ens ee he uneaclites and 
- He encourageth them to bear up under their trials, and 4 i i 
work, notwithstanding the cn posiion Wier would meet with. Walp nig os 
«Ste God will bring glory to himself and them out of their sufferings; ver. 13 
it shall turn to you for a testimony.” Your being set up thus for a mark and 
publicly persecuted, will make you and your doctrine and miracles the more 
taken notice of and inquired into; your “being brought before kings and 
rulers” will give you an opportunity of preaching the Gospel to them, who 
otherwise would never have come within hearing of it; your suffering sneh 
severe things, and being so hated by the worst of men, of the most vicious 
lives, will bea testimony that you are good, else you would not have such ill 
men your enemies; your courage, and cheerfulness, and constancy under your 
eunoritee will be a estimmany aor zon that you believe what you preach, and 
at you are supporte a Divine pow iri atbs 
rests upon bala y power, and the Spirit of God and glory 
2nd. God will stand by you, and own you, and assist you in yo ials; y 
are his advocates, and you shall be well furnished with custruclibas ped RAY 
Instead of setting your hearts on work to contrive an answer to informations, 
indictments, articles, accusations, and interrogatories, that will be exhibited 
against you in the ecclesiastical and civil courts, on the contrary, “ settle it 
in your hearts,” impress it upon them, take pains with them to persuade them 
not to meditate before what ye shall answer;” that is, do not depend upon 
your own wit and ingenuity, your own prudence and policy; and do not dis- 
trust or despair of the immediate and extraordinary aids of the Divine grace 
Think not to bring yourselves off in the cause of Christ, as you would in a 
cause of your_own, by your own parts and application, with the common 
assistances of Divine providence; but promise yourselves — for I promise you— 
the special assistance of Divine grace; “I will give you a mouth and wisdom.” 
This proves Christ to be God; for it is God’s prerogative to give wisdom: and 
he it is that made man’s mouth. Note, First. “ A mouth and wisdom,” together 
completely fit a man both for services and sufferings: wisdom to know what 
to say, and a mouth wherewith to say it as it should be said. It is a great 
happiness to have both matter and words wherewith to honour God and do 
good; to have in the mind a storehouse well furnished with things new and 
old, and a door of utterance by which to bring them forth. Secondly. Those 
that plead Christ’s cause may depend upon him to give them “a mouth and 
wisdom,” which way soever they are called to plead it; especially when they 
are brought before magistrates for his name’s sake. It is not said, he will send 
an angel from heaven to answer for them, though he could do that: but he 
will give them “a mouth and wisdom” to enable them to answer for them- 
selves; which puts a greater honour upon them, which requires them to use 
the gifts and graces Christ furnisheth them with, and redounds the more to the 
glory of God, who stills the enemy and the avenger out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings. Thirdly. When Christ gives to his witnesses “a mouth and 
wisdom,” they are enabled to say that, both for him and themselves, “ which 
all their adversaries are not able to gainsay or resist;” so that they are 
silenced and put to confusion. This was remarkably fulfilled presently after 
by the pouring out of the Spirit, by whom Christ gave his disciples this mouth 
and wisdom, when the apostles were brought before the priests and rulers 
and answered them so as to make them ashamed, Acts iv. 5, 6. ; 
3rd. You shall suffer no real damage by all the hardships they shall put upon 
you; ver. 18, “there shall not a hair of your head perish.” Shall some of them 
lose their heads, and yet not lose a hair? It is a proverbial expression, speak- 
ing the greatest indemnity and security imaginable; it is frequently used, both 
in the Old Testament and New Testament, in that sense. Some think it refers 
to the preservation of the lives of all the Christians that were among the Jews 
when they were cut off by the Romans: historians tell us there was not one 
Christian perished in that desolation. Others reconcile it with the deaths of 
multitudes in the cause of Christ, and take it figuratively in the same sense 
that Christ saith, “He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” Nota 
hair of your head shall perish; but, First. I shall take cognizance of it. To this 
end he had said, Mat. x. 30, “ the hairs of your head are all numbered,” and an 
account is kept of them; so that none of them shall perish but he will miss it. 
Secondly. It shall be upon a valuable consideration. We do not reckon that 
lost or perishing which is laid out for good purposes, and will turn to a good 
account. If we drop the body itself for Christ’s name sake, it doth not perish 
but is well bestowed. Thirdly. It shall be abundantly recompensed. When 
yon come to balance profit and loss, you will find there is nothing perished; 
but, on the contrary, you have great gain in present comforts, especially in the 
joys of a life eternal; so that, though we may be losers for Christ, we shall 
not, we camnot be losers by him in the end. 
4th. It is therefore your duty and interest, in the midst of your own suffer- 
ings and those of the nation, to maintain a holy sincerity and serenity of mind, 
which will keep you always easy; ver. 19, ‘In your patience possess ye your 
souls ;” get and keep possession of your souls. Some read it asa promise ; 
You may, or shall, possess your souls: it comes all to one. Note, First. It is 
our duty and interest at all times, especially in perilous, trying times, to secure 
the possession of our own souls; not only that they be not destroyed and lost 
for ever, but that they be not distempered now, nor our ossession of them 
disturbed and interrupted. ‘‘ Possess your souls;” that is, Be your own men 
keep up the authority and dominion of reason, and keep under the tumuits of 
passion, that neither grief nor fear may tyrannize over you, or turn you out 
of the possession and enjoyment of yourselves. In difficult times, when we can 
keep possession of nothing else, then let us make that sure which may be made 
sure, and keep possession of our souls. Secondly. lt is by patience, Christian 
patience, that we keep possession of our own souls. In suffering times, set 
patience upon the guard, for the preserving of your souls; by it keep your 
souls composed and in a good frame, and keep out all those impressions which 
would rutile you, and put you out of temper. 


20 And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed 
with armies, then know that the desolation thereof 
is nigh, 21 Then let them which are in Judea flee 
to the mountains; and let them which are in the 
midst of it depart out; and let not them that are 


world to be a continuation of this in so wide a sense as to include 
the permanence of the marriage bond. 

xx. 34. There are some points in this reply which are not found 
in the other gospels. Where men die, marriage is a necessity; but 
where they die no more, wedlock is superfluous. In the better world 
earthly relations, as husband and wife, parent and child, are merged 
into the higher relationship of children of God. Beyond this nothing 
is told, but it removes the difficulty raised by the Sadducees. 


xx. 47. The word for “show” signifies display or pretence. The 
term rendered “ damnation” denotes a sentence of condemnation. 

xxi. 1. According tothe Talmudists, the treasury was in the court 
of the women, ani consisted of thirteen chests with openings for 

ifts. 

: xxi, 2. The mite was the smallest Jewish coin, and equal in value 
to about the fifth part of an Eglish halfpenny. 

xxi. 5. ‘‘ Goodly stones” are handsome, fine, or magnificent stones, 
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in the countries enter thereinto. 22 For these be 
the days of vengeance, that all things which are 
written may be fulfilled. 25 But woe unto them 
that are with child, and to them that give suck, in 
those days! for there shall be great distress in the 
land, and wrath upon this people. 24 And they 
shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shill be led 
away captive into all nations: and Jerusalem shall 
be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled. 25 And there shall be 
signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; 
and upon the earth distress of nations, with per- 
plexity ; the sea and the waves roaring ; 26 Men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
those things which are coming on the earth: for 
the powers of heaven shall be shaken, 27 And then 
shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with 
power and great glory. 28 And when these things 
begin to come to pass, then look up, and lift up your 
heads ; for your redemption draweth nigh. 


Having given them an idea of the times fer about thirty-eight years next 
ensuing, he here comes to shew them what all those things would issue in at 
last; namely, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the utter dispersion of the 
Jewish nation: which would be a little day of judgment, a type and figure of 
Christ’s second coming, which was not so fully spoken of here as inthe parallel 
place, Mat. xxiv., yet glanced at: for the destruction of Jerusalem would be 
as it were the destruction of the world, to those whose hearts were bound 
up in it. 4 7 ‘ 

I. He tells them that they should see Jerusalem besieged, “ compassed with 


armies,” ver. 20, the Roman armies; and when they saw that, they might con- | 


clude that its desolation was nigh, for in that the siege would infallibly end, 
though it might be a long siege. Note, As in mercy, so in Judgment; when God 
begins, he will make an end. , : F 

Il. He warns them upon the signal given to shift for their own pragi etc 21, 
“Then let them which are in Judea” quit the country, and “flee to the moun- 
tains: let them which are in the midst of it,” that is, of Jerusalem, “ depart 
out,” before the city be closely shut up, and (as we say now) before the trenches 
be opened; and let not them that are in the countries and villages about enter 
into the city, thinking to be safe there. Do you abandon a city and country 
which you see God has abandoned and given up to ruin. “ Come out of her, my 

eople.” : 

x TIT. He foretels the terrible havoc that should be made of the Jewish nation; 
ver. 22, “ Those be the days of vengeance,” so often sparen of by the Old Tes- 
tament prophets, which would complete the ruin of that provoking eople ; 
all their predictions must now be fulfilled; and the blood of all the Old Tes- 
tament martyrs must now be required; “all things that are written must be 
fulfilled” at length. After days of patience long abused there will come “ days 
of vengeance;” for reprieves are not pardons. The greatness of that destruction 
is set forth, 1. By the inflicting cause of it; it is “ wrath upon this people,” the 
wrath of God, that will kindle this devouring, consuming fire. 2. By the par- 
ticular terror it would be to women with child, and poor mothers that are 
nurses; “ woe to them,” not only because they are most subject to frights, and 
least able to shift for their own safety, but because it will be a very great 
torment to them to think of having borne and nursed children for the mur- 
derers. 3. By the general confusion that should be all the nation over; there 
“shall be great distress in the land,” for men will not know what course to 
take, nor how to help themselves. 

IV. He describes the issue of the struggles between the Jews and the 
Romans, and what they will come to at last. In short, 1. Multitudes of™them 
“shall fall by the edge of the sword.” It is computed, in those wars of the 
Jews, there fell by the sword above eleven hundred thousand; and the siege of 
Jerusalem was in effect a military execution. 2. The rest “shall be led away 
captive;” not into one nation, as when they were conquered by the Chaldeans,. 
which gave them an opportunity of keeping together, but “into all nations,’ 
which made it impossible for them to correspond with each other, much less 
to incorporate. 3. Jerusalem itself was “trodden down of the Gentiles ;” the , 
Romans, when they had made themselves masters of it, laid it quite waste, | 
as a “rebellious and bad city, hurtful to kings and provinces,” and therefore 
hateful to them. 

V. He describes the great frights that people should generally be in; many 
frightful sights shall be in the sun, moon, and stars, prodigies in the heavens, 
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and here in this.lower world, “the sea and the waves roaring,” with terrible 
storms and tempests, such as had not been known, and above the ordinary 
working of natural causes; the effect of which shall be a universal confusion 
and consternation “upon the earth, distress of nations with perplexity,” ver. 25. | 
Dr. Hammond understands “by the nations,” the several governments or 
tetrarchies of the Jewish nation—Judza, Samaria, and Galilee; these shall be 
brought to the last extremity. ‘‘ Men’s hearts shall fail them for fear,” ver. 26; 
aroWuxovrav avIpwrwv, ‘men being quite exanimated,’—dispirited, unsouled, dying 
away for fear. Thus they “are killed all the day long,” (by whom Christ’s | 
apostles were so, Rom. vi. 36;) that is, they are all the day long in fear of 
being killed, sinking under that which lies upon them, and yet still trembling | 
for fear of worse, and “looking after those things which are coming upon the | 
earth.” When “judgment begins at the house of God,” it will not SoH there; 

it shait be as if all the world were falling in pieces, and where can any be | 
secure then? “The powers of heaven shall be shaken,” and then the pillars | 
of the earth cannot but tremble. Thus shall the present Jewish policy, religion, | 
laws, and government be all entirely dissolved by a series of unparalleled 

calamities, attended with the utmost confusion; so Dr. Clark. But our Saviour 
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makes use of these figurative expressions because at the end of time they 
shall be literally accomplished, when the “heavens shall be rolled together as 
a scroll,” and all their powers not only shaken, but broken, and “ the earth and 
all the works that are therein shall be burned up,” 2 Pet. iii. 10,12. As that 
day was all terror and destruction to the unbelieving Jews, so the great day 
will be to all unbelievers. 

VI. He makes this to be a kind of appearing of the Son of man; ver. 27, 
“Then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with power and great 
glory.” The destruction of Jerusalem was in a particular manner an act of 
Christ’s judgment, the judgment committed to the Son of man; his religion 
could never be thoroughly established but by the destruction of the temple, 
and the abolishing of the Levitical enthann and economy, after which even 
the converted Jews, and many'of the Gentiles too, were still hankering, till 
they were destroyed; so that it might justly be looked upon as a coming of the 
Son of man in power and great glory; yet not visibly, but in the clouds, for in 
executing such judgments as these, “clouds and darkness are round about 
him.” Now this was, 1. An evidence of the first coming of the Messiah, so 
some understand it. Then the unbelieving Jews shall be convinced, when it is 
too late, that Jesus was the Messiah. They that would not see him coming 
in the power of his grace to save them, pall he made to see him coming in the 
power of his wrath to destroy them—that would not have him to reign over 
them, shall have him to triumph over them. 2. It was an earnest of his second 
coming; then, in the terrors of that ek “they shall see the Son of man coming 
in a cloud,” and all the terrors of the last day: they shall see a specimen of it, 
a faint resemblance of it; if this be so terrible, what will that be 

VII. He encourageth all the faithful disciples in reference to the terrors of 
that day ; ver. 28, “ When these things begin to come to pass,” when Jerusalem 
is besieged, and every thing is concurring to the destruction of the Jews, then 
do you look up, when others are looking down; look heavenwards in faith, 
hope, and prayer, and “lift up your heads” with cheerfulness and confidence, 
“for your redemption draweth nigh.” 1. When Christ came to destroy the 
Jews, he came to redeem the Christians that were persecuted and oppressed 
by inem; “then had the churches rest.” 2. When he comes to judge the world 
at the last day, he will redeem all that are his from all their grievances. And 
the foresight of that day-is as pleasant to all good Christians as it is terrible 
to the wicked and ungodly. Their death itself isso; when they see that day 
approaching, they can “lift up their heads with joy,” knowing that “their 
seaeee draws nigh—their remove to their Redeemer. 

VILL. Here is one word of prediction that looks farther than the destruction 
of the Jewish nation, which is not easily understood; we have it, ver. 24, that 
“ Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, till the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled.” 1. Some understand it of what is past, so Dr. Hammond. The 
Gentiles that have conquered Jerusalem shall keep possession of it, and it shall 
be purely Gentile, till ihe times of the Gentiles be fulfilled—till a great part of 
the Gentile world is become Christian; and then, after Jerusalem is rebuilt 
by Adrian the emperor, with an exclusion of all the Jews from it, many of the 
Jews shall turn Christians—shall join with the Gentile Christians to set up 
achurch in Jerusalem, which shall flourish there for a long time. 2. Others 
understand it of what is yet to come, so Dr. Whitby. Jerusalem shall be 
possessed by the Gentiles, of one sort or other, for the most part, till the time 
comes when the nations that yet remain infidels shall embrace the Christian 
faith; when the kingdoms of this world shall become Christ’s kingdoms, and 
then all the Jews shall be converted; Jerusalem shall be inhabited by them, 
and neither they nor their city any longer trodden down by the Gentiles. 


29 And he spake to them a parable; Behold the 
fig tree, and all the trees; 30 When they now 
shoot forth, ye see and know of your own selves 
that summer is now nigh at hand. 31 So likewise 
ye, when ye sce these things come to pass, know ye 
that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand. 32 Verily 
I say unto you, This generation shall not pass away, 
till all be fulfilled. 33 Heaven and earth shall pass 
away: but my words shall not pass away. 84 And 
take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and 
cares of this life, and so that daycome upon you un- 
awares. 385 For as a snare shall it come on all them 
that dwell on the face of the whole earth. 36 
Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that ye may 
be accounted worthy to escape all these things that 
shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of 
nan. 37 And in the day time he was teaching in 
the temple; and at night he went out, and abode 
in the mount that is called the mount of Olives. 38 
And all the people came early in the morning to him 
in the temple, for to hear him. 

Here, in the close of this discourse, 

I. Christ appoints his disciples to observe the signs of the times, which the 
might judge by, if they had an eye to the foreguing directions, witn as eas 
certainty and assurance as they could judge of the approach of summer by the 
budding forth of the trees, ver. 29—31. As in the kingdom of nature there is a 
chain of causes, so in the kingdom of providence there is a consequence of one 
event upon another. When we see a nation filling up the measure of their 
iniquity, we may conclude their ruin is nigh; when we see the ruin of per- 
secuting powers hastening on, we may from thence infer that the kingdom of 


God is nigh at hand, that when the opposition given to it is removed, it shail 
gain ground. As we may lawfully prognosticate the change of the seasons, 


1 

It is well known that many of them were exceedingly large. The 
“gifts,” or offerings, were probably the ornaments given as presents. 
The splendour of the building is attested by Tacitus, and also by 
Josephus, who gives valuable details in Book xv. chap. 11 of his 
« Jewish Antiquities.” See also “ Wars of the Jews,” vi. 4. 

xxi. 8. As pointed out by some of the expositors, the words “ the 
time draweth near” are spoken by the “many” who come in the 
name of Christ. It is said that no impostors pretending to be the 
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Messiah appeared before the fall of Jerusalem. Barchocheba, who is 
reckoned as the first of more than sixty seducers, did not appear till 
some time after (Ovsterzee). There were, however, numerous de- 
ceivers who pretended to be inspired prophets, or otherwise divinely 
commissioned. ‘I'he names of some of these are very well known. 
xxi. 10,11. The critic last named says, “ he tumults, earth- 
quakes, famines, and other calamities here mentioned, were by no 
means so unimportant before the destruction of Jerusalem as some 
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habitation,” Zec. ii. 13; then “stand still and see his salvation.” 
if 


and very near. The destruction of the Jewish nation, 1. Was near; ver. 32, 
“This generation shall not pass away till all be fulfilled ;” there were some now 
alive that should see it, some that now heard the prediction of it. 
sure; the sentence was irreversible, it was a consumption determined, the 
decree was gone forth; ver. 33, “ Heaven and earth shall pass away,” sooner 
than any word of mine; nay, they certainly shall pass away, “but my words 


shall not ;” whether they take hold or no, they will take effect, and not one of || 


them fall to the ground, 1 Sam, iii. 19. 


IIL. He cautions them against security and sensuality, by which they would | 


disfit themselves for the trying times that were coming on, and make them to be 
&@ great surprise and terror to them; ver. 34, 35, “Take heed to yourselves.” 
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when second causes have begun to work, so we may, in the disposal of events, | 
export something uncommon, when God is already raised up “ out of his holy |! 


He chargeth them to look upon those things neither as doubtful nor | 
distant, for then they would not make a due impression on them; but as sure, , 


2. It was | 


This is the word of command given to all Christ’s disciples, “ Take heed to | 


yourselves,” that you be not overpowered by temptations, nor betrayed by your 
own corruptions. Note, We cannot be safe, if we be secure. It concerns us 
at all times, but especially at some times, to be very cautious. 

See here, 1, What our danger is, that the day of death and judgment should 
some upon us unawares, vnen we do not expect it, and are not prepared for it, 
—lest when we are called to meet our Lord, that be found the farthest thing 
in our thoughts which ought always to be laid nearest our hearts, lest it come 


upon usasa snare; for so it will come upon the most of men who dwell upon the |. 
have no converse with Heaven, to |: 


earth, and mind earthly things only, and 
them it will be aga snare: see Heel. ix. 12. It will be a terror and a destruction 
to them; it will put them into an inexpressible fright, and hold them fast for 
a doom yet more frightful. 2. What our duty is in consideration of this danger ; 
we must take heed lest our hearts be cversharred: lest they be burthened and 
overloaded, and so disfitted and disabled to do what must be done in pre- 
paration for death and judgment. 
our hearts be overcharged with them. Ist. The indulging of the appetites of 
the body, and allowing ourselves in the gratifications of sense to an excess; 


“Take heed lest you be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness,” the 


iimmoderate use of meat and drink, which burthen the heart, not only with 
the guilt thereby contracted, but by the ill influence which such disorders of 
the body have upon the mind; they make men dull and lifeless to their duty 
dead and listless in their duty; they stupify the conscience, and make the min 
unaffected with those things that are most affecting. 2nd. The inordinate 
pursuit of the good things of this world; the heart is overcharged with “the 
cares of this life.” The former is the snare of those that are given to their 
pleasures ; this is the snare of the men of business that will be rich. We have 
need to guard on both hands; not only lest at the time when death comes, but 
lest at any time, our hearts should be thus overcharged: our caution against 
sin, and our care of our own souls, must be constant. 

le counsels them to prepare and get ready for this great day, ver. 36: 
where see, 1. What should be our aim: that we “ may be accounted worthy 
to escape all those things;” that when the judgments of God are abroad, we 
may be preserved from the malignity of them, that either we may not be 
involved in the common calamity, or it may not be that to us that it is to 
others; that in the day of death we may escape the sting of it, which is the 
wrath of God and the damnation of hell. Yet we must aim, not only to escape 
that, but “to stand before the Son of man ;” not only to stand acquitted before 
him as our Judge, Ps. i, 5, to have boldness in the day of Christ, that is sup- 
posed in our escaping all those things,—but tv stand before him, to attend on him 
as our Master, to stand continually before his throne, and serve him day and 
night in his temple, Rev. vii. 15; always to behold his face, as the angels, 

‘at. xviii. 10. The saints are here said to be accounted worthy, as before, 
ch. xx. 35. God, by the good work of his grace in them, makes them meet 
for this happiness; and by the good will of his grace towards them, accounts 
them worthy of it. But, as Grotius here saith, a great part of our worthiness 
lies in an acknowledgment of our own unworthiness. 2. What should be our 
actings in these aims: “ Watch therefore, and pray always.” Watching and 
praying must go together, Neh. iv. 9. Those that would escape the wrath to 
come, and make sure the joys to come, must watch and pray, aud must do it 
always, must makeit the constant business of their lives; Ist. ‘I'’o keep a guard 
upon themselves; watch against sin, watch to every duty, and to the improve- 
ment of every opportunity of doles good. Be awake, and keep awake, in 
expectation of your Lord’s coming, that you may be ina right frame to receive 
him, and bid him welcome. 2nd. To keep up their communion with God 
“ pray always;” be always in habitual disposition to that duty; keep up stated 
times for it, abound in it; pray upon all occasions. Those shall be accounted 
worthy to live a life of praise in the other world, that live alife of prayer in 
this world. 

In the two last verses we have an account how Christ disposed of himself 
during those three or four days betwixt his riding in triumph into Jerusalem 
and the night in which he was betrayed. 1. He was all day teaching in the 
temple; Christ preached on week days as well as sabbath days. He was an 
indefatigable preacher ; he preached in the face of opposition, and inthe midst 
of those that he knew sought occasion against him. 2. At night he went out 
to lodge at a friend’s house, inthe mount of Olives, about a mile out of town. 
It is likely he had some friends in the city that would gladly have lodged him, 
but he was willing to retire in the evening out of the noise of the town, that 
he might have more time for secret devotion, now his hour was at hand. 
3. Early in the morning he was in the temple again, where he had a morning 
Jecture for those that were willing to attend it, and the people were forward to 
hear one that they saw forward to preach, ver. 38. ‘They all came early in the 
morning flocking to the temple, like doves to their windows, for to hear him, 
though the chief priests and scribes did all they could to prejudice them against 
him. Sometimes the taste and relish which serious, honest, plain people have 
of good preaching is more to be valued and judged by, than the opinion of the 
witty and learned, and those in authority. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


All the evangelists, whatever they omit, give us a particular account of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, because he died for our sins, and rose for our justification; and 
this evangelist as fully as any, and with many circumstances and passages added, 
which we had not before. In this chapter we have, I. The plot to take Jesus, and 
Judas’ coming into it, ver. 1—6. II. Christ’s eating the passover with his disciples, 
yer. 7—18. III. The instituting of the Lord’s supper, ver. 19, 20. 1V. Christ’s dis- 
course with his disciples, after supper, upon several heads, ver. 21—38. V. His agony 
in the girden, ver. 39—46, VI. The apprehending of him by the assistance of Judas, 
ver. 47—53. VIL. Peter's denying him, ver. 54—62. VIII. The indignities done to 
Christ by those that had him in custody, and his trial and condemnation in the eccle- 
siasticai court, ver. 62—/1, 


(for instance De Wette) have maintained. If we consider the mas. 
sucres at Cesarea of Syrians and Jews, in which 20,090 of the latter 
perished, while in Syria almost every city was divided into two 
parties, who opposed each other as mortal enemies; the quick suc- 
cession, within a few years, of the five emperors Nero, Galba, Otho, 
Vitellins, Vespasian, and the more or less extensive disturbances 
convected with their accessions ; the famine in the reign of Claudius 
(Acts xi, 28); the earthquakes in Campania and Asia Minor, whereby 


Two things we must watch against, lest | 


—<cro OW the feast of unleavened 
22) bread drew nigh, which is 
\ Za And 


Pj,called the Passover. 2 
» the chief priests and scribes 


¢him ; for they feared the 
eee 3 ‘Then entered 
\ZSatan into Judas surnamed 
Iscariot, being of the num. 
| ber of the twelve. 4 And 
he went his way, and communed with the chief 
priests and captains, how he might betray him unto 
them. 5 And they were glad, and covenanted to 
give him money. 6 And he promised, and sought 
opportunity to betray him unto them in the absence 
of the multitude. 


_ The year of the redeemed is now come, which had been from eternity fixed 
in the Divine counsels, and long looked for by them that waited fur the conso- 
lation of Israel; after the revolutions of many ages, it is at length come, 
Isa. \xiii. 4; and it is observable, it is in the very first month of that year, 
that the redemption is wrought out, so much in haste was the Redeemer to 
perform his undertaking, so was he straitened till it was accomplished. It was 
in the same month, and at the same time of the month, (in the beginning of 
months, Lx. xii. 2,) that God by Moses brought Israel out of Egypt, that the 
antitype might answer the type. Christ is here delivered up, when “ the feast 
of unleavened bread drew nigh,” ver. 1. About as long before that feast a3 
they began to make preparation for it, here was preparation making for our 
Passover’s being offered for us. 

First. Here we have his sworn enemies contriving it, ver. 2; the chief priests, 
men of sanctity, and the scribes, men of learning, seeking how they might kill 
him, either by force or fraud: could they have had their will, it had been soon 
done; but “they feared the people,” and the more for what they now saw of 
their diligent attendance upon his preaching. 

Secondly. A treacherous disciple joining in with them, and coming to their 
assistance, Judas surnamed Iscariot. He is here said to be “of the number of 
the twelve,” that dignified, distinguished number. One would wonder that 
Christ, who knew all men, should take a traitor into that number: and that one 
of that number, who could not but know Christ, should be so base as to betray 
him; but Christ had wise and holy ends in taking Judas to be a disciple, and 
how he who knew Christ so well, yet came to betray him, we are here told, 
ver. 3, Satan entered into Judas; it was the devil’s work, who thought hereby 
to ruin Christ’s undertaking, to have broke his head; but it proved only the 
bruising of his heel. Whoever betrays Christ, or his truths, or ways, itis Satan 


that puts them uponit. Judas knew how desirous the chief priests were to 
get Christ into their hands, and that they could not do it safely without the 
assistance of some that knew his retirements, as he did. He therefore wert 
himself, and made the motion to them, ver. 4. Note, It is hard to say whether 
snore mischief is done to Christ’s kingdom by the power and policy of its open 
enemies, or by the treachery and self-seeking of its pretended friends. Nar, 
without that, its enemies could not gain their point as they do. When you see 
Judas communing with the chief priests, be sure some mischief is in hatching ; 
tj is for no good that they are laying their heads together. 

The issue of the treaty between them is, 1. That Judas must betray Christ 
to them —must bring them to a place where they might seize him without 
danger of tumult; and this they would be glad of. 2. They must give him 
a sum of money for doing it; and that he would he glad of, ver. 5. ‘They 
“ covenanted to give him money.” When the bargain was made, Judas “ sought 
opportunity to betray him ;” probably he slily inquired of Peter and John, who 
were more intimate with their Master than he was, where he would be at such 
a time, and whither he would retire after the passover; and they were not 
sharp enough to suspect him. Somehow or other, in a little time, he gained the 
advantage he songht ; and fixed the time and place where it might be done, “in 
the absence of the multitude,” and without tumult. 


7 Then came the day of unleavened bread, when 
the passover must be killed. 8 And he sent Peter 
and John, saying, Go and prepare us thie passover, 
that we may eat. 9 And they said unto him, Where 
wilt thou that we prepare? 10 And he said unto 
them, Behold, when ye are entered into the city, 
there shall a man meet you, bearing a pitcher 
of water; follow him into the house where he 
entereth in. 11 And ye shall say unto the goodman 
of the house, The Master saith unto thee, Where 
is the guestchamber, where I shall eat the passover 
with my disciples? 12 And he shall shew you 
a large upper room furnished : there make | ready. 
13 And they went, and found as he had said unto 
them : and thev made ready the passover. 14 And 


vee 


whole cities were destroyed ; in Nero’s reign, the strange and terrible 
s gus in Judea spoken of by Tacitus and Josephus, we shall find in 
the history cf those times an adequate solution of our Lord’s enig- 
matical expressions.” It would be easy to add to this summary, 
which, nevertheless, well illustrates our Lord’s words. 

xxi. 21. Alford takes the word rendered “countries” in the 
sense of “ fields,” but it muy mean the country places round about 
Jerusalem, 
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when the hour was come, he sat down, and the 
twelve apostles with him. 15 And he said unto 
them, With desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer: 16 For I say unto you, 
I will not any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God. 17 And he took the cup, 
and gave thanks, and said, Take this, and divide 
it among yourselves: 18 For I say unto you, I will 
not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom 
of God shall come. 


19 And he took bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake 7, and gave unto them, 
saying, This is my body which is given for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. 20 Likewise also the 
cup after supper, saying, This cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood, which is shed for you. 


What a hopeful prospect had we of Christ’s doing a great deal of good by his 
preaching in the temple during the feast of unleavened bread, which continued 
seven days, when the people were every morning, and early in the morning, 
so attentive to hear him; but here is a stop put to it; he must enter upon work 
of another kind; but in that he shall do more good than in the other, for 
neither Christ’s nor his church’s suffering days are their idle, empty days. Now 
here we have, : 

First. The preparation that was made for Christ’s eating the passover with 
his disciples, upon the very “ day of unleavened bread, when the passover must 
be killed.” according to the law, ver. 7. Christ was made under the law, and 
observed the ordinances of it, and particularly that of the passover, to teach 
us in like manner to observe his gospel institutions, particularly that of the 
Lord’s supper, and not to neglect them. It is probable he went to the temple 
to preach in the morning, when he sent Peter and John another way, into 
the city, to prepare the passover. Those who have attendants about them, 
to do their secular business for them in a great measure, must not think 
that that allows them to be idle, but it engageth them to employ themselves 
more in spiritual business, or service to the public. He directed those whom 
he employed whither they should go, ver. 9, 10; they must follow a man 
bearing a pitcher of water, and he must be their guide to the house. Christ 
could have described the house to them; probably it was a house they knew, 
and he might have said no more but, go to such a one’s house, or to a house 
in such a street, with sucha sign, &c.; but he directed them thus, to teach 
them to depend upon the conduct of Providence, and to follow that step by 
step. They went, not knowing whither they went, but whom they followed. 
Being come to the house, they must desire the master of the house to shew 
them a room, ver. 11, and he will readily do it, ver. 12. Whether it was a friend’s 
house, or a public house, doth not appear; but the disciples found their guide, 
and the house, and the room, just as he had said to them, ver. 13; for they need 
not fear a disappointment who go upon Christ’s word; and, according to the 
orders given them, they got every thing ready for the passover, ver. 13. 

Secondly. The solemnizing of the passover according to the law. “ When 
the hour was come,” that they should go to supper, “ he sat down,” it is likely, 
at the head end of the table, “and the twelve apostles with him,” Judas not 
excepted ; for it is possible that they whose hearts are filled with Satan and all 
manner of wickedness, may yet continue a plausible profession of religion, and 
be found in the performance of its external services; and while it is in the 
heart, and doth not break out into any thing scandalous, such cannot be denied 
the external privileges of their external profession. Though Judas has 
already been guilty of an overt act of treason, yet, it not being publicly 
iepabn Christ admits him to sit down with the rest at the passover. Now 
observe, 

1. How Christ bids this passover welcome, to teach us in like manner to 
welcome his passover, the Lord’s supper, and to come to it with an appetite, 
ver. J5; “ With desire I have desired,” ‘I have most earnestly desired,’ “to eat 
this passover with you, before I suffer.” He knew it was to be the prologue 
to his sufferings, and therefore he desired it, because it was in order to his 
Father’s glory, and man’s redemption; he delighted to do even this part of 
the will of God concerning him as Mediator. Shall we be backward to any 
service for him who was so forward in the work of our salvation? See the 
love he had to his disciples ; he desired to eat it with them, that he and they 
might have a little time together, themselves, and none but they, for private 
conversation, which they could. not have in Jerusalem but upon this occasion. 
He was now about to leave them, but was very desirous to eat this passover 
with them before he suffered, as if the comfort of that would carry him the 
more cheerfully through his sufferings, and make them the easier to him. 
Note, Our gospel passover. eaten by faith, with Jesus Christ, will be an 
excellent preparation for sufferings, and trials, and death itself. 

2. How Christ in it takes his leave of all passovers, thereby signifying his 
abrogating of all the ordinances of the ceremonial law, of which that of the 
passover was one of the earliest, and one of the most eminent; ver. 16, “I will 
not any more eat thereof,” ‘nor shall it be any more celebrated by my dis- 
ciples,’ “until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” 1st. It was fullfilled, 
when Christ our passover was sacrificed for us, 1 Cor. v.7; and therefore that 
type and shadow was laid aside, because now in the kingdom of God the sub- 
stance was come, which superseded them. 2nd. It was fulfilled in the Lord’s 
supper, an ordinance of the gospel kingdom, in which the passover had its 
accomplishment, and which the disciples, after the pouring out of the Spirit, 
did frequently celebrate; as we find Acts ii. 42, 46. They ate of it, and Christ 
might be said to eat with them, because of the spiritual communion they had 
with him in that ordinance; he is said to sup with them, and they with him, 
Rev. iii. 20. But, 3rd. The complete accomplishment of that commemoration 
of liberty will be in the kingdom of glory, when all God’s spiritual Israel 
shall be released from the bondage of death and sin, and be put in possession 
of the land of promise. 

What he had said of his eating of the paschal lamb, he repeats concerning 
his drinking of the passover wine—the cup of blessing or of thanksgiving, 
in which all the company pledged the master of the feast, at the close of the 
passover supper. This cup he took, according to the custom, and gave thanks 
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for the deliverance of Israel out of Egyrt, and the preservation of their 
firstborn, and then said, “Take this, and divide it among yourselves,” ver. 17. 
This is not said afterwards of the sacramental cup; probably that being of 
much more weight and value, being the new testament in his blood, he might 
give that into every one’s hand, to teach them to make a particular application 
of it to their own souls; but as for the paschal cup, which is to be abolished, 
it is enough to say, “ Take it, and divide it among yourselves,” ‘do what you 
will with it, for we shall have no more occasion for it;’ ver. 18, “1 will not drink 
of the fruit of the vine” any more, ‘I will not have it any more drunk of,’ 


| “until the kingdom of God shall come,” till the Spirit be poured out, and then 


you shall in the Lord’s supper commemorate a much more glorious redemption, 
of which both the deliverance out of Egypt, and the passover commemoration 
of it, were types and figures. The kingdom of God is now so near being 
set up, that you will not need to eat or drink any more till it comes. Christ 
dying next day opened it. As Christ with a great deal of pleasure took leave 
of all the legal feasts (which fell of course with the passover) for the evan- 
gelical ones, both spiritual and sacramental, so may good Christians, when they 
are called to remove from the church militant to that which is triumphant, 
cheerfully exchange even their spiritual repasts, much more their sacramental 
ones, for the eternal feast. 

Thirdly. The institution of the Lord’s supper, ver. 19, 20. The passover and 
the deliverance out of Egypt were typical and prophetic signs of a Christ 
to come, that should by dying deliver us from sin and death, and the tyranny 
of Satan; but they shall no more say, “the Lord liveth that brought us up 
out of the land of Egypt;” a much greater deliverance shall eclipse the lustre 
of that, and therefore the Lord’s supper is instituted to be a commemorative 
sign or memorial of a Christ already come, that has by dying delivered us 
and it is his death that is in a special manner set before us in that ordinance. 

1. The breaking of Christ’s body, asa sacrifice for us, is here commemorated 
by the breaking of bread; and the sacrifices under the law were called the 
bread of our God, Lev. xxi. 6, 8, 17, “ This is my body, which is given for you,” 
And there is a feast upon that sacrifice instituted, in which we are to apply 
it to ourselves, and to take the benefit and ecmfort of it; this bread, that was 
given for us, is given to us, to be food to our souls; for nothing can be more 
nourishing and satisfying to our souls than the doctrine of Christ's making 
atonement for sin, and the assurance of our interest in that atonement; this 
bread, that was broken and given for us, to satisfy for the guilt of our sins, is 
broken and given to us, to satisfy the desire of our souls. And this we do 
in remembrance of what he did for us when he died for us, and for a memorial 
of what we do in making ourselves partakers of him, and joining ourselves 
to him in an everlasting covenant; like the stone Joshua set up for a witness, 
Jos. xxiv. 27. : 

2. The shedding of Christ’s blood, by which the atonement was made, (for 
the blood made atonement for the soul, Lev. xvii. 11,) as represented by the 
wine in the cup; and that cup of wine isa sign and token of the new testa- 
ment, or new covenant made with us. It commemorates the purchase of the 
covenant by the blood of Christ, and confirms the promises of the covenant, 
which are all yea and amenin him. This will be reviving and refreshing to 
our souls, as wine that makes glad the heart. In all our commemorations 
of the shedding of Christ’s blood, we must have an eye to it as shed for us; 
we needed it; we take hold of it; we hope to have benefit by it: “ who loved 
me, and gave himself for me.” And in all our regards to the new testament, 
we must have an eye to the blood of Christ, which yave life and_being to it, 
and seals to us all the promises of it. Had it not been for the blood of Christ, 
we had never had the new testament; and had it not been for the new 
testament, we had never known the meaning of Christ’s blood shed. 


21 But, behold, the hand of him that betrayeth 
me zs with me on the table. 22 And truly the Son 
of man goeth, as it was determined: but woe unto 
that man by whom he is betrayed! 23 And they 
began to enquire among themselves, which of them 
it was that should do this thing. 24 And there was 
also a strife among them, which of them should be 
accounted the greatest. 25 And he said unto them, 
The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them; and they that exercise authority upon them 
are called benefactors. 26 But ye shall not be so: 
but he that is greatest among you, let him be as the 
younger ; and he that is chief, as he that doth serve, 


27 For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, 


or he that serveth ? zs not he that sitteth at meat ? 
but I am among you as he that serveth. 28 Ye are 
they which have continued with me in my tempt- 
ations. 29 And I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
as my Father hath appointed unto me; 30 That 
ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, 
and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 31 And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he ma 

sift you as wheat: 32 But I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not: and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren. 33 And he said unto him, 
Lord, I am ready to go with thee, both into prison, 


xxi. 24. The same Greek word is here translated “nations” and 
“ Gentiles,’ with no difference of meaning. The oppression of the 
fews would continue as long as successive Gentile nations ruled 
over their country. Some think “the times of the Gentiles” are the 
periods befor+ appointed for the accomplishment of the judgment 
threatened. Other explanations have been suggested. 

xxi, 34, 35. These verses are peculiar to Luke, and embody im- 
portant warnings against a careless and worldiy spirit. Some copies 
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read, ‘come upon you unawares asasnare. For it shall come on all 
them that dwell on the face of the whole earth.” 

xxi. 37, 38. This passage is peculiar to Luke, and shows the 
manner in which the Lord was occupied during these last days. The 
Cambridge MS. transposes the final words, and reads, ‘‘ to hear him in 
the Temple.” Four MSS. insert after verse 38 the passage respect- 
ing the adulteress, now found in John vii. 53—viii.11. If, however, 
that velebrated record is genuine, it belongs to John and not Luke, 
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and to death. 34 And he said, I tell thee, Peter, 
the cock shall not crow this day, before that thou 
shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me. 35 And 
he said unto them, When I sent you without purse, 
and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye any thing? And 
they ae Nothing. 386 Then said he unto them, 
But now, he that hath a purse, let him take zt, and 
likewise Ais scrip: and he that hath no sword, let 
him sell his garment, and buy one. 37 For I say 
unto you, that this that is written must yet be 
accomplished in me, And he was reckoned among 
the transgressors: for the things concerning me 
have an end. 88 And they said, Lord, behold, 
here are two swords. And he said unto them, It is 
enough. 


We have here Christ’s discourse with his disciples after supper, much of 
which is new here; and in St. John’s Gospel we shall find more that is new 
still. We should take example from him to entertain and edify our family 
and friends with such discourse at table as is good and to the use of edifying, 
which may minister grace to the hearers; but especially after we have been at 
the Lord’s table, by Christian conference to keep one another in a suitable 
frame. The matters Christ here discoursed of were of weight, and to the 

resent purpose. 

First. nie rigeonried with them concerning him that should betray him, who 
was now present. ; ‘ 

1. He signifies to them that the traitor was now among them, and one of 
them, ver. 21. By the placing of this after the institution of the Lord’s supper. 
which in Matthew and Mark is placed before it, it seems plain that Judas di 
receive the Lord’s supper, did eat of that bread, and drink of that cup; for 
after the solemnity was over, Christ said, “ Behold the hand of him that 
betrayeth me, is with me on the table.” There have been those that have 
eaten bread with Christ, and yet have betrayed him. = 

2. He foretels that the treason would take effect ; ver. 22, ay the Son of 
man goeth, as it was determined,” goeth to the place where he will be betrayed, 
for he is delivered up by the counsel and foreknowledge of God, else Judas 
could not have delivered him up. Christ was not driven to his sufferings, but 
cheerfully went to them; he said, “Lo, I come!” / 

3. He threatens the traitor; “woe to that man by whom he is betrayed.” 
Note, Neither the patience of the saints under their sufferings, nor the counsel 
of God concerning their sufferings, will be any excuse for those that have 
any hand in their sufferings, or that persecute them. Though God has deter- 
mined that Christ shall be betrayed, and he himself has cheerfully submitted 
to it, yet Judas’s sin or punishment is not at all the less. _ 

4. He frightens the rest of the disciples into a suspicion of, themselves, by 
saying it was one of them, and not naming which; ver. 23, “they began to 
inquire among themselves,” to interrogate themselves, to put the question 
to themselves, “ who it was that should do this thing,” that could be so base 
to so good a Master. The inquiry was not, Is it you? or, Is it such a one? 
but, Is it 1? 

Secondly. Concerning the strife that was among them, for precedency or 
supremacy. : 

1. See what the dispute was, “which of them should be accounted the 
greatest.” Such and so many contests as we find among the disciples for 
dignity and dominion, -before the Spirit was poured upon them, was a sad 
presage of the like strifes for and affectations of supremacy in the churches, 
after the Spirit should be provoked to depart from them. How inconsistent 
is this with that in the verse before! There they were inquiring which would 
be the traitor, and here, which should be the prince. Could such an instance 
of humility, and such an instance of pride and vanity, be found in the same 
men, so near together ? this is like sweet waters and bitter, proceeding at the 
same place out of the same fountain; what a self-contradiction“’s the deceitful 
heart of man! e.. : 

2. See what Christ said to this dispute. He was not sharp upon them, as might 
have been expected, he having so often reproved them for this very thing, 
but mildly shewed them the sin and folly of it. | ; 

Ist. This was to make themselves like the kings of the Gentiles, that affect 
worldly pomp, and worldly power, ver. 25; they exercise lordship over their 
subjects, and are ever and anon striving to exercise lordship too over the 
princes that are about them, though as good as themselves, if they think them 
not so strong as themselves. Note, The exercising of lordship better becomes 
the kings of the Gentiles than the ministers of Christ. But observe, “they 
that exercise authority,” and take upon themselves to bear sway, and give 
law, they are called Te aptmetira © Ebebveraa * they call themselves so, and so 
their flatterers call them, and those that set themselves to serve their interests. 
It is pretended, that they have been benefactors, and upon that account they 
should be admitted to fags rule; nay, that in exercising authority they are 
benefactors; however they really serve themselves, they would be thought 
to serve their country. ne of the Ptolemies was surnamed Euergetes,— 
*the benefactor. Now our Saviour, by taking notice of this, intimates, Jirst. 
That to do good is much more honourable than to look great; for these princes, 
that were the terror of the mighty, yet would not be called so, but rather the 
benefactors of the needy; so that, by their own confession, a benefactor to his 
country is much more valued than a ruler of his country. Secondly. That to do 

ood is the surest way to be great, else they that aimed to be rulers would not 

ave been so solicitous to be called benefactors. ‘This therefore he would have 
-his disciples to believe, that their greatest honour would be to do all the good 
they could in the world. They would indeed be benefactors to the world, 
by bringing the Gospel to it. Let them value themselves upon that title, 
which they would indeed be entitled to; and then they need not strive which 
should be the greatest, for they would be all greater—greater blessings to 
mankind—than the kings of the earth, that exercise lordship over them. If 
they have that which is confessedly the greater honour, of being benefactors, 
let them despise the lesser, of being rulers. ‘he . , 

gnd. It was to make themselves unlike the disciples of Christ, and unlike 


See b 0 KE XX B: 
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Christ himself; ver. 26, 27, “ye shall not be so.” It was never intended that yon 
should rule any otherwise than by the power of truth and grace, but that you 


should serve. When church rulers affect external pomp and power, and bear 
up themselves by secular irterests and influences, they debase their office; and 
It is an instance of degeneracy, like that of Israel, when they would have a 


king like the nations that were round about them, whereas the Lord was their 
ing. 

See here, First. What is the rule Christ gave to his disciples. He that is 
greater among you, that is senior, to whom precedency is due upon the account 
of his age, let him be as the younger, both in point of Jowness of place,—let him 
condescend to sit with the younger, and be free and familiar with them,—and 
in point of labour and work. We used to say, Juniores ad labores, seniores ad 
honores, —‘ Let the young work, and the aged receive their honours;’ but let 
the elder take pains as well as the younger; their age and honour, instead of 
warranting them to take their ease, binds them to double work. And he that 
is chief, 6 nyovpevos, the president of the college or assembly, let him be as 
he that doth serve, ws © daxovay, as the deacon, let him stoop to the meanest 
and most toilsome services for the public good, if there be occasion. 

a Secondly. What was the example which he himself gave to this rule, 

Whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth?”—he that 
attendeth, or he that is attended on? Now Christ was among his disciples 
just like one that waited at table; he was so far from taking state, or taking 
his ease, by commanding their attendance upon him, that he was ready to do 
any office of kindness and service for them; witness his washing their feet. 
Shall they take upon them the form of princes, who call themselves followers 
of him that “ took upon him the form of a servant. ? 

3rd. They ought not to strive for worldly honour and grandeur, because he 
had better honours in reserve for them, of another nature ; a kingdom, a feast,a 
throne for each of them, wherein they should be all share and share alike, 
ane should have no occasion to strive for precedency, ver. 28—30. Where 
observe, 

First. The commendation Christ gives of the disciples for their faithfulness 
to him; and this was honour enough for them; they needed not to strive for any 
greater. It is spoken with an air of encomium and applause, “ Ye are they 
which have continued with me in my temptations;” you are they which have 
stood by me and stuck to me when others deserted me, and turned their backs 
upon me. Christ had his temptations; he was despised and rejected of men, 
reproached and reviled, and endured the contradiction of sinners. But his dis- 
ciples continued with him, and were afflicted in all his aftictions. It was but 
little help that they could give him, or service that they could do him; but, 
however, he took it kindly that they continued with him, and he here owns 
their kindness, though it was by the assistance of his own grace that they did 
continue. Christ's disciples had been very defective in their duty; we find 
them guilty of many mistakes and weaknesses; they were very dull, and very 
forgetful, and often blundered, yet their Master has passed all by and forgotten 
it; doth not nee them with their infirmities, but gives them this memorable 
testimonial, “ Ye are they which have continued with me.” Thus doth he praise 
at parting, to shew how willing he is to make the best of those whose hearts he 
knows to be u right with him, 

Secondly. The recompence he designed them for their fidelity. And “1 
appoint,” dcatiHeuac, 1 bequeath’ “unto you a kingdom ;” or thus, ‘1 appoint to 
you, as my Father has appointed a kingdom to me, that you may eat and drink 
at my table.’ Understand it, 

_lst. Of what should be done for them in this world. God gave his Son a 
kingdom among men; the gospel church, which he is the living, quickening, 
ruling head of ; this kingdom he appointed to his apostles and their successors 
in the ministry of the Gospel, that they should enjoy the comforts and privi- 
leges of the Gospel, and help to communicate them to others, by gospel 
ordinances; and should sit on thrones, as officers of the church, not only 
declaratively, but exhortatively, “judging the tribes of Israel” that persist in 
their infidelity, and denouncing the wrath of God against them, and ruling 
the gospel Israel, the spiritual Israel, by the instituted discipline of the 
pes adouiniater ext with gentleness and love. This is the honour reserved 
or you. [ok 

2nd. Of what should be done for them in the other world, which I take to be 
chiefly meant. Let them go on in their services in this world, their prefer- 
ments shall be in the other world; God will give them the kingdom, in which 
they shall be sure to have, First. The richest dainties; for they shall eat and 
drink at Christ’s table in his kingdom, of which he had spoken, ver. 16, 18; they 
shall partake of those joys and pleasures which were the recompence of his 
services and sufferings. They shall have a full satisfaction of soul in the vision 
and fruition of God; and herein they shall have the best society, as at a feast, 
in the perfection of love. Secondly. The highest dignities. You shall not only 
be provided for at the royal table, as Mephibosheth at David’s, but you shall 
be preferred to the royal throne—shall “sit down with me on my throne,” 
Rev, iii. 21. Inthe great day you shall sit on thrones, as assessors with Christ, 
to approve of and applaud his judgment of the twelve tribes of Israel. If the 
saints shall judge the world, 1 Cor. vi. 2, much more the church. 

Thirdly. Conterning Peter’s denying of him. And in this part of the dis- 
course we may observe, 

1. The general notice Christ gives to Peter of the devil’s design upon him 
and the rest of the apostles; ver. 31, “the Lord said, Simon, Simon,” observ. 
what I say, “Satan hath desired to have you,” to have you all in his hands, 
“that he may sift youas wheat.” Peter, that used to be the mouth of the rest 
in speaking to Christ, is here made the ear of the rest; and what is designed for 
warning to them all, “all you shall be offended because of me,” is directed to 
Peter, because he was principally concerned, being in a particular manner 
struck at by the tempter. ‘Satan has desired to have you.” Probably Satan 
had accused the disciples to God as mercenary in following Christ, and pepo | 
at nothing else therein but enriching and advancing themselves in this worl ; 
as he accused Job; ‘ No,’ saith God, ‘they are honest men, and men of integrity. 
‘Give me leave to try them,’ saith Satan, ‘and Peter particularly.’ He desired 
to have them, that he might sift them, that he might shew them to be chaff, 
and not wheat. The troubles that were now coming upon them were sifting, 
would try what there was in them: but that was not all; Satan desired to sift 
them by bis temptations, and endeavoured by those troubles to draw them into 
sin; to put them into a loss and hurry, as corn when it is sifted, to bring the 
chaff uppermost, or rather, to shake out the wheat, and leave nothing but the 
chaff. Observe, Satan could not sift them unless God gave him leave; he 
desired to have them, as he begged of God a permission to try and tempt Job, 
*kEntycuto, ‘He hath challenged you,’ has undertaken to prove you a company of 
hypocrites, and Peter especially, the forwardest of you. Som suggest that 
Satan demanded leave to sift them, as their punishment for striving who should 
be greatest, in which contest Peter perhaps was very warm: ‘ Leave them to 
me to sift them for it.’ 

2. The particular encouragement he gave to Peter in reference to this trial: 
“T have prayed for thee ;” because, though he desired to have them all, he was 
permitted to make his strongest ouset upon thee only; thou wilt he most 
violently assauited, “but I have praved for thee, that thy faith fail not,” tbat 
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xxii. 1. The whole period covered by the feast of unleavened 
bread was called “the Passover.’’ (See Josephus, “ Antiquities,” 
xviii. 2, 2. 
ex. js The persons here called ‘‘ captains” are said to have been 
the officers of the guards whose duty was to watch the Temple. They 
seem to be the same as_are called “captains of the Temple” in ver. 
62. The guards were Jewish priests and Levites. 
xauu. 7. “The day of unleavened bread” here indicates the first 


day of the festival called “the feast of unleavened bread” in ver. 1. 
The removal of all leaven was of course effected on the preceding day. 
On this day the Jews began to eat unleavened bread, and on this day 
the law required them to sacrifice the Passover. ‘This was therefore 
the fourteenth day of the month Nisan, and the fifth day of the week, 
or Thursday. The same time is indicated by Mark xiy. 12 and Matt. 
xxvi. 17; compare also John xiii. 1. 

xxii, 10. It has been acutely suggested that the fetching and 
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t may not totally and finally fail. Note, Ist. If faith be- kept up in an hour of 
temptation, though we may fall, yet we shall not be aa cast down, Faith 
will quench Satan’s fiery darts. 2nd. Though there may be many failings in 
the faith of true believers, yet there shall not be a total and final failure of 
their faith. It is their seed, their root remaining in them. 3rd. It is owing to 
the mediation and intercession of Jesus Christ, that the faith of his disciples, 
though sometimes sadly shaken, yet is not sunk. If they were left to them- 
selves they would fail, but they ‘ore kept by the power of God, and the 
rayer of Christ. The intercession of Christ is not only general, for all that 
elieve, but for particular believers ; “T have prayed for thee,” which is an 
encouragement for us to pray for ourselves, and an engagement upon us to 
ray for others too. : 
, 3. The charge he gives to Peter to help others, as he should himself be helped 
of God; “ when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren ;” when thou art 
recovered by the grace of God, and brought to repentance, do what thou canst 
to recover others; when thou hast found a faith kept from failing, labour 
also to confirm the faith of others, and to establish them. When tnou nast found 
mercy with God thyself, encourage others to hope that they shall find mercy. 
Note, ist. Those that are fallen into sin, must be converted from it; that have 
turned aside, must return; that have left their first love, must do their first 
works. 2nd. Those that through grace are converted from sin, must do what 
they can to strengthen their brethren that stund, and to prevent their falling: 
see /’s. li. 11—13; 1 Tim. i. 13. . 

4. Peter’s declared resolution to cleave to Christ, whatever it cost him; 
ver, 33, “ Lord, I am ready to go with thee, both into prison and to death.’ 
This was a great word, and yet I believe no more than he thought at this 
time, and thought he should make good too. Judas never protested thus 
against denying Christ, though often warned of it; for his heart was as fully 
s-t in him to the evil as Peter’s was against it. Note, All the true disciples 
of Christ sincerely desire and design to follow him whithersoever he goes, 
and whithersoever he leads them, though into a prison, though out of the 
world. 

5. Christ’s express prediction of his denying him thrice ; ver. 34, “I tell thee, 
Peter,” thou dost not know thine own heart, but must be left to thyself a little, 
that thou mayest know it, and mayest never trust to it again, and then “ the 
cock shall not crow this day, before thou even deny that thou knowest me.” 
Note, Christ knows us better than we know ourselves, and knows the evil that 
is in us, and will be done by us, which we ourselves do not suspect. It is well 
for us that Christ knows where we are weak better than we do, and there- 
fore where to come in with grace sufFcient; that he knows how far a tempta- 
tion will prevail, and therefore when to say, Hitherto shall it come, and no 
farther. 

Fourthly. Concerning the condition of all the disciples. 

1. He appeals to them concerning what had been, ver. 35. He had owned 
that they had been faithful servants to him, ver. 28; now he expects, at parting, 
that they should acknowledge that he had been a kind and careful Master to 
them ever since they left all to follow him: “* When I sent you without purse, 
lacked you any thing?” Ist. He owns that he had sent them outin a very poor 
and bare condition, barefoot, and no money in their purses, because they were 
not to go far, nor be out long, and he would thus teach them to depend upon 
the providence of God, and under that, upon the kindness of their friends. 
If God thus send us out into the world, remember, better than we have thus 
begun low. 2nd. Yet he will have them own that, notwithstanding this, they 
had lacked nothing ; they then lived as plentifully and comfortabiy as ever, and 
they readily acknowledged it; “nothing, Lord,” I have all, and abound. Note, 
First. 1t is good for us often to review the providences of God that have been 
eoncerning us all our days, and to observe how we have got through the straits 
and difficulties we have met with. Secondly. Christ is a good master, and his 
service a good service ; for though his servants may sometimes be brought low, 
yet he will help them; and though he try them, yet will not he leave them. 
Venison ean: Thirdly. We must reckon ourselves well done by, and must not 
complain, but be thankful, if we have had the necessary supports of life, though 
we have had neither dainties nor superfluities, though we have lived from hand 
to mouth, and lived upon the kindness of our friends. ‘The disciples lived upon 
contributions, and yet did not complain that their maintenance was precarious 
pu erat, to their Master’s honour, that it was sufficient, they had wanted 
nothing. 

2. He gives them notice of a very great change of their circumstances now 
approaching. For, 

Ist. He that was their Master was now entering upon his suffering, which he 
had often foretold; ver. 37, now “that which is written must be fulfilled in 
me;” that among the rest, “he was numbered among the transgressors;” he 
must suffer and die as a malefactor, and in company with some of the vilest of 
malefactors. This is that which is yet to be accomplished, after all the rest. 
and then “the things concerning me,” the things written concerning me, will 
“have an end;” then I shall say, “It is finished.” Note, It may be the comfort 
of suffering Christians, as it was of a suffering Christ, that their sufferings were 
foretold and determined in the counsels of Heaven, and will shortly determine 
in the joys of heaven. ‘They were written concerning them, and they will have 
an end, and will end well, everlastingly well. 

2nd. They must therefore expect troubles, and must not think now to have 
such an easy, fair life as you have had; 10, the scene will alter. ‘They must now 
in some degree suffer with their Master; and when he is gone, they must expect 
to suffer like him. The servant is not better than his Lord. First. They must 
not now expect that their friends would be so kind and generous to them as 
they had been, and therefore “he that has a purse let him take it,” for he may 
have occasion for it, and for all the good husbandry he can use. Secondly. 
They must now expect that their enemies would be more fierce upon them than 
they had been, and they would need magazines as well as stores. “ He that 
has no sword,” wherewith to defend himself against robbers and assassins, 
(2 Cor. xi. 26,) will find a great want of it, and will be ready to wish, some time 
or other, that he had sold his garment and bought one. ‘This is intended only 
to shew that the times would be very perilous, so that no man would think 
himself safe if he had not a sword by his side. But the sword of the Spirit is 
the sword which the disciples of Christ must furnish themselves with; Christ 
having suffered for us, we must arm ourselves with the same mind, | Pet. iv. 1; 
arm ourselves with an expectation of trouble, that it may not be a surprise to 
us, and with a holy resignation to the will of God in it, that there may be no 
contradiction in us to it; and then we are better prepared than if we had sold 
a coat to buy a sword. The disciples hereupon inquire what strength they had, 
and find they had among them two swords, ver. 38, of which one was Peter’s. 
‘The Galileans generally travelled with swords. Christ wore none himself, but 
he was not against his disciples’ wearing them. But how little he would have 
them depend upon that, he intimates, when he saith, “ It is enough,” which some 
think is spoken ironically. Two swords among twelve men! you are bravely 
armed indeed, when our enemies are now coming out against us in great mul- 
titudes, and every one a sword. Yet two swords are enough to those who 
need none, having God himself to be the shield of their help, aud the sword 
of their excellency, Deu. x xxii. 29. 
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39 And he came out, and went, as he was wont, to 
the mount of Olives; and his disciples also followed 
him. 40 And when he was at the place, he said 
unto them, Pray that ye enter not into temptation. 
41 And he was withdrawn from them about a stone’s 
cast, and kneeled down, and prayed, 42 Saying, 
Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me: 
nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done. 43 
And there appeared an angel unto him from heaven, 
strengthening him. 44 And being in an agony he 
prayed more earnestly : and his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground. 
45 And when he rose up from prayer, and was come 
to his disciples, he found them sleeping for sorrow, 
46 And said unto them, Why sleep ye? rise and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation. 


We have here the awful story of Christ’s agony in the garden, just before he 
was betrayed, which was AE related by the other evangelists. “In it Christ 
accommodated himself to that part of his undertaking which he was now enter- 
ing upon, the making of his soul an offering for sin: he afflicted his own soul 
with grief for the sin he was to satisfy for, and an apprehension of the wrath 
of God, to which man had by sin made himself obnoxious, which he was pleased, 
as a sacrifice, to admit the impressions of,—the consuming of a sacrifice with 
fire from heaven being the surest token of its Beceptences in it Christ entered 
the lists with the powers of darkness, gave them all the advantages they could 
desire, and yet conquered them. ‘That which we have here in this story, which 
we had before, is 

1. That when Christ went out, though it was in the night, and a long walk, 
yet his disciples followed him, eleven of them, for Judas had given them the 
slip. Having continued with him hitherto in his temptations, they would not 
leave him now. 

2. That he went to the place where he was wont to be private, which inti- 
mates that Christ accustomed himself to retirement, was often alone, to teach 
us to be so, for freedom of converse with God and our own hearts. Though 
Christ had no conveniency for retirement but a garden, yet he retired. This 
should particularly be our practice, after we have been at the Lord’s table; 
we have then work to do which requires us to be private. 

3. That he exhorted his disciples to pray, that though the approaching trial 
could not be avoided, yet that they might not in it enter into temptation to 
sin; that when they were in the greatest fright and danger, yet they might 
not have any inclination to desert Christ, nor take a step towards it. Pray 
that ye may ba kept from sin. 4 

4. Phat he withdrew from them, and prayed himself; they had their errands 
at the throne of grace, and he had his, and therefore it was fit they should pray 
separately, as sometimes, when they had joint errands, they prayed together. 
He withdrew about a stone-cast farther into the garden, which some reckon 
about fifty or sixty paces, and there he kneeled down, so7it is here, npon the 
bare ground; but the other evangelists say, that afterwards he fell on his face, 
and there prayed that if it were the will of God this cup of suffering, this bitter 
cup, might be removed from him. ‘his was the language of that innocent 
dread of suffering which, being really and truly man, he could not but have 
in his nature. 

5. That he, knowing it to be his Father’s will that he should suffer and die, 
and that, as the matter was now settled, it was necessary for our redemption 
and salvation, presently withdrew that petition, did not insist upon it, but 
resigned himself to his Leatanty Father’s will: “ Nevertheless, not my will be 
done;” not the will of my human nature, but the will of God, a& it is written 
concerning me in the volume of the book, which [ delight to do; let that be 
done, Ps. xl. 7, 8. 

6. That his disciples were asleep when he was at prayer, and when they 
should have been themselves praying, ver. 45. When he rose from prayer he 
found them sleeping, unconcerned in his sorrows; but see what a favourable 
construction is here put upon it, which we had not in the other evangelists,— 
they were “sleeping for sorrow.” The great sorrow they were in upon the 
mournful farewells their Master had been this evening giving them had 
exhausted their spirits, and made them very dull and heavy, which, it being 
now late, disposed them to sleep. ‘This teaches us to make the best of our 
brethren’s infirmities, and if there be one cause better than another, charitably 
impute them to that. 

7. That when he waked them, then he exhorted them to pray, ver. 46: “ Why 
sleep ye ?”—why do you allow yourselves to sleep? “ Rise and pray.” Shake 
off your drowsiness, that you may be fit to pray; and pray for grace, that you 
ni be able to shake off your drowsiness. ‘Ibis was like the Shipman call 
to Jonah in a storm, Jonah i. 6, “ Arise, call upon thy God.” /hen we find 
ourselves, either by our outward circumstances or our inward dispositions, 
entering into temptation, it concerns us to rise and pray, ‘ Lord, help me in this 
time of need.’ 

But here are three things in this passage which we had not in the other 
evangelists: 

First. ‘That when Christ was in his agony “there appeared to him an angel 
from heaven, strengthening him,” ver. 43. 1. It was an instance of the deep 
humiliation of our Lord Jesus, that he needed the assistance of an angel, and 
would admit it. The influence of the Divine nature withdrew for the present, 
and then, as to his human nature, he was for a little while lower than the 
angels, and was capable of receiving help from them. 2. When he was not 


‘delivered from his sufferings, yet he was strengthened and supported under 
| them, and that was equivalent. 


If God proportion the shoulders to the 
burthen, we shall have no reason to complain, whatever he is pleased to lay 
upon us. David owns this a sufficient answer to his prayer, in the day of 
trouble, that God strengthened him with strength in his soul, and so doth the 
Son of David, Ps. exxxviii. 3. 3. The angels ministered to the Lord Jesus in 
his sufferings. He could have had legions of them to rescue him; nay, this one 
could have done it, could have chased and conquered the whole band of men 


eee 


carrying of water point perhaps to the domestic preparation for the 
approaching Passover, and would, in this case, so far serve as a sub- 
sidiary proof that it was the usual Passover day. 

xxii. 19, 20. The symbolical nature of the Lord’s Supper, and 


therefore the figurative character of these words, is proved by the fact 


that the Lord’s Supper was insti:uted before Jesus was crucified. 


‘he first supper could in no proper sense be a sacrifice; and if not 


that, none after. The first supper foreshadowed a sacrifice, and was 
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the pattern of a solemn rite which should be commemorative of a 
sacrifice. ‘The paschal lamb itself at once commemorated the redemp- 
tion from Egypt aud foreshadowed the redemption of the Gospel. 
xxii, 25. ‘lhe name “ Euergetes,” or “benefactor,” was a title 
adopted by some ancient heathen kings, as Ptolemy Euergetes, &e. 
xxii. 27, The language of this verse associates it with the washing 
of the feet of the apostles, as recorded in John xiii. 1—16. 
xxii. 31, 32, Some of the ancient MSS., as the Vatican, omit the 
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that came to take him; but he made use of his ministration only to strengthen 
him; and the very visit which this angel made him now in his grief, when his 
enemies were awake, and his friends asleep, was such a seasonable token of the 
Divine favour as would be a very great strengthening to him. Yet this was 
not all: he probably said something to him to strengthen him ; put him in 
mind that his sutferings were in order to his Father’s glory, to his own glory, 
and to the salvation of those that were given him; represented to him the joy 
set before him, the seed he should see: with these and the like suggestions he 
encouraged him to go on cheerfully ; and what is comforting is strengthening. 
Perhaps he did something to strengthen him, wiped away his sweat and tears ; 
perhaps ministered some cordial to him. as af 

took him by the arm and ps 
was ready to faint away ; and in these services of the angel the Holy Spirit was 
évoxiwv avtov, ‘putting strength into him,’ for so the word signifies. “It pleased 
the Lord to bruise him” indeed ; yet, did he plead against him with his great 
ower? No, but he put strength in him, Job xxiii. 6, as he had promised, 

's. Ixxxix. 21; /sa. xlix. 8; |. 7. 

Secondly. That “ being in an agony he prayed more earnestly,” ver. 44. As 
his sorrow and trouble grew upon him, he erew more importunate in prayer; 
not that there was before any coldness or indifferency in Soe Deev eres but there 
was now a greater vehemency in them, which was expressed in his voice and 
gesture. Note, Prayer, though never out of season, is in a special manner sea- 
sonable when we are in an agony; and the stronger our agonies are, the more 
lively and frequent our prayers should be. Now it was that Christ offered up 

rayers and supplications with strong erying and tears, and was heard in that 
6 feared, Heb. v. 7, and in his fear wrestled, as Jacob with the angel. 

Thirdly. That in this agony “his sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.” Sweat came in with sin, and was a branch of the 
curse, Gen. iii. 19; and therefore, when Christ was made sin and a curse for 
us, he underwent a grievous sweat, that in the sweat of his face we might eat 
bread, and that he might sanctify ard sweeten all our trials to us. It is some 
dispute among the critics whether this sweat is only compared to drops of. 
blood, being much thicker than drops of sweat el are, the pores of the 
body being more than ordinarily opened, or that real blood out of the capil- 
lary veins mingled with it, so that it was in colour like blood, and might truly 
be called # bloody sweat: the matter is not great. Some reckon this one of 
the times when Christ shed his blood for us; for “ without shedding of blood 
there is no remission.” Every pore was as it were a bleeding wound, and 
his blood stained all his raiment. This shewed the travail of his soul. He 
was now abroad in the open air, in a cool, season, upon the cold grouna, 
far in the night, which one would think had been enough to strike in a. 
sweat, yet now he breaks out into a sweat, which speaks the extremity of the 
agony he was in. 


47 And while he yet spake, behold a multitude, 
and he that was called Judas, one of the twelve, went 
before them, and drew near unto Jesus to kiss him. 
48 But Jesus said unto him, Judas, betrayest thou 
the Son of man with a kiss? 49 When they which 
were about him saw what would follow, they said 
unto him, Lord, shall we smite with the sword? 50 
And one of them smote the servant of the high 
priest, and cut off his right ear. 51 And Jesus 
answered and said, Suffer ye thus far. And he 
touched his ear, and healed him. 52 Then Jesus 
said unto the chief priests and captains of the temple, 
and the elders, which were come to him, Be ye come 
out, as against a thief, with swords and staves ? 
53 When I was daily with you in the temple, ye 
stretched forth no hands against me; but this is 
your hour, and the power of darkness. % 


Satan, finding himself baffled in his attempt to terrify our Lord Jesus, and so 
to put him out of the possession of his own soul, betakes himself (according to 
his usual method) to force and arms, and brings a party into the field to seize 
him; and Satan was in them. Here is, 

First. The marking of him by Judas. Here a numerous party appears, and 
Judas at the head of them, for he “ was guide to them that took Jesus;” 
they knew not where to find him, but he brought them to the place; when 
they were there, they knew not which was he; but Judas told them that who- 
ever he should kiss, that same was he; so he drew near to him to kiss him, 
according to the wonted freedom and familiarity which our Lord Jesus ad- 
mitted his disciples to. Luke takes notice of the question Christ asked him 
which we have not in the other evangelists, “ Judas, betrayest thou the Son o 
man witha kiss?” What, is that the signal? ver. 48. Must the Son of man be 
betrayed, as if any thing could be concealed from him, and a plot carried on 
ayainst him unknown to him? Must one of his disciples betray him, as if he 
had been a hard master to them, or deserved ill at their hands? Must he be 
betrayed with a kiss? Must the badge of friendship be the instrument ot 
treachery? Was ever a love-token so desecrated and abused? Note, Nothin 
ean be a greater affront or grief to the Lord Jesus than to be betrayed, an 
betrayed with a kiss, by those that profess relation to him, and an affection for 
him. Those do so who, under pretence of zeal for his honour, persecute his 
servants; who, under the cloak of a seeming affection for the honour of free 
grace, give a blow to the root of holiness and strictness of conversation. Many 
instances there are of Christ’s being betrayed with a kiss, by those who, under 
the form of godliness, fight against the power of it. It were well if their own 
sonsciences would put this question to them, which Christ here puts to Judas 
* Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” And will he net -*sent it 
Will he not revenge it ? J 

Secondly. The effort which his disciples made for his protection; ver. 49, 
“when they saw what would follow,” that those armed men were come to 
seize him, they said,“ Lord, shall we smite with the sword?” Thou didst 


words “and the Lord said,” but they appear in others, as the Alex- 
andrian and Sinaitic. ‘I'be Syriac-Peshito reads, ‘‘ And Jesus said to 
Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asks that he may winnow you as wheat.” 
The plural “you” clearly means all the apostles, The Lord prayed 
specially for Simon, in view of the imminent peril in which his faith 
would be placed by his temporary bavksliding in denying his Master. 
“When thou art converted” means ‘“ when thou art restored,” or 
brought back to the faith. 
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ter his temptation; or, it may be, | 
ed him off the ground, or bore him up when he | 
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allow us to have two swords, sha.l we now make use of tnem? Never more 


occasion ; and to what purpose should we have them, if we do not use them? 
They asked the question, as if they would not have drawn the sword without 
commission from their Master, but they were in too much haste, and too much 


heat, to stay for an answer; but Peter, aiming at the head of one of the servants 
of the high priest, missed his blow, “and cut off his right ear.” As Christ by 
throwing them to the ground that eame to take him, shewed what he could 
have done, so Peter by this exploit shewed what he could have done too in so 
good a cause, if he had had leave. The other evangelists tell us what was the 
check Christ gave to Peter for it. Luke here tells us, 

1. How Christ excused the blow, “Suffer ye thus far,” ver. 51. Dr. Whitby 

thinks he said this to his enemies, who came to take him, to qualify them, that 
they might not be provoked by it to fall upon the disciples whom he had under- 
taken the preservation of. Pass by this injury and affront, it was without 
warrant from me, and there shall not be another blow struck. Though Christ 
had power to have struck them down, and struck them dead, yet he speaks 
them fair, and as it were begs their pardon for an assault made upon them by 
one of his followers, to teach us to give good words even to our enemies. 
_ 2. How he cured the wound, which was more than amends sufficient for the 
injury ; “‘ he touched his ear and healed him ;” fastened his ear on again, that 
he might not so much as go away stigmatized, though he well deserved it. 
Christ hereby gave them a proof, Ist. Of his power. He that could heal, 
could destroy if he pleased, which should have obliged them in interest to 
submit to him, Had they returned the blow upon Peter, he would immediately 
have healed him; and what could not a anal regiment do that had such a 
surgeon to it, immediately to help the sick and wounded? 2nd. Of his merey 
and goodness. hrist here gave an illustrious example to his own rule of 
doing good to them that hate us, as afterwards he did of praying for them that 
despitefully use us: those who render good for evil, do as Christ did. One 
would have thought this generous piece of kindness should have overcome 
them, that such coals heaped on their heads should have melted them, that 
they could not have bound aa as a malefactor, who had approved himself such 
a benefactor ; but their hearts were hardened. 

Thirdly. Christ’s expostulation with the officers of the detachment that came 
to apprehend him, to shew what an absurd thing it was for them to make all 
this rout and noise, ver. 52, 53. Matthew relates it as said to the multitude ; 
Luke tells us it was said “to the chief priests and captains of the temple,’ 
who commanded the several orders of the priests, and therefore are here put 
between the chief priests and the elders; so that they were all ecclesiastics, 
retainers to the temple, who were employed in this odious piece of service: 


and some of the first rank too disparaged themselves so far as to be seen ir 
it. Now see here, 


1. How Christ reasons with them concer .ing their proceedings. What needed 
they come out in the dead of night, and with swords and staves? Ist. ‘They 
knew that he was one that would not resist, or raise the mob against them; he 
never had done anything like that: why then are ye come out as against a 
thief? 2nd. They knew he was one that would not abscond, for he was daily 
with them in the temple, in the midst of them, and never sought to conceal him- 
self, nor did they offer to lay hands on him. Before his hour was come, it was 
folly for them to think to take him; and when his hour was come, it was folly 
for them to make all this ado to take him. 

2. How he reconciles himself to their proceedings; anf this we had not 


he is a Galileean. 


before; “but this is your hour, and the power of darkness.” How hard soever 
it may seem that I should be thus exposed, I submit, for so it is determined; 
this is the hour allowed you to have your will against me; there is an hour 
appointed me to reckon for it. Nowis the power of darkness; Satan, the ruler 
ot the darkness of this world, is permitted to do his worst, to bruise the heel of 
the seed of the woman, and I resolve to acquiesce; let him do his worst; “the 
Lord shall laugh at him, for he sees that his day,” his hour, “is coming, 
Ps. xxxvii. 13. Let this seins us under the prevalency of the church’s enemies ; 
let it quiet us in a dying hour, that, Ist. It is but an hour that is permitted for 
the triumph of our adversary; a short time, a limited time. 2nd. It is their 
hour, which is appointed them, and in which they are permitted to try their 
strength, that Omnipotence may be the more glorified in their fall. 3rd. It is 
the power of darkness that, rides master, and darkness must give way to light, 
and the power of darkness be made to truckle to the Prince of light. Christ 
was willing to wait for his triumphs till his warfare was accomplished, and we 
must be so too. 


54 Then took they him, and led Aim, and brought 
him into the high priest’s house. And Peter fol- 
lowed afar off. 55 And when they had kindled a 
fire in the midst of the hall, and were set down 
together, Peter sat down among them. 56 But a 
certain maid beheld him as he sat by the fire, and 
earnestly looked upon him, and said, This man was 
also with him. 57 And he denied him, saying, Wo- 
man, I know him not. 58 And after a little while 
another saw him, and said, Thou art also of them. 
And Peter said, Man, Iam not. 59 And about the 
space of one hour after another confidently affirmed, 
saying, Of a truth this fellow also was with him: for 
60 And Peter said, Man, I know 


not what thou sayest. And immediately, while he 


yet Hee the cock crew. 61 And the Lord turned, 
and looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered 


the word of the Lord, how he had said unto him, 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
| 62 And Peter went out, and wept bitterly. 


) We have here the melancholy story of Peter’s denying his Master, at the time 


xxii. 38. Much has been written on the words, “It is enough.” 
Alford says they mean * not ‘they are sufficient,’ but ‘it is well,’ ‘we 
are sufficiently provided,’ ‘it was not to this that my words referred.’” 
Another critic exclaims, ‘‘ Two swords to oppose all the powers of the 
world, of hell, and of death, which were about to attack him! He 
esteems it :mpossible to make the whole absurdity of the idea as 
evident to them as he feels it to be, and hence breaks off the conver- 
sation on this subject, in the tone of one who is conscious that he 
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when he was arraigned before the high priest, with those that were of the 
cabal, that were ready to receive the prey, and to prepare the evidence for his 
arraignment, “as soon as it was day,” before the great, Sanhedrim, yer. 66. 
But notice is not taken here, as was in the other evangelists, of Christ’s being 
now upon his examination before the_high priest, only of his being brought 
“into the high priest’s house,” ver. 54. But the manner of rae learnt ey is observ- 
able, “‘ they took him, and led him, and brought him ; which methinks is like 
that concerning Saul, 1 Sam. xv. 13, “he is gone about, and pesca on, and 
gone down,” and intimates that even when they had seized their prey they 
were in confusion, and for fear of the people, or rather struck with inward 
terror upon what they had seen and heard, they took him the farthest way 
about, or rather knew not which way they hurried him; such a hurry were 
they in in their own bosoms. Now observe, 


First. Peter's falling. 2 ¢ 
1, It began in sneaking. He followed Christ when he was had away prisoner; 


that was well, and shewed a concern for his Master; but he followed afar 
off, that he might be out of danger. He thought to trim the matter; to follow 
Christ, and so to satisfy his conscience; but to follow afar off, and so to save 
his reputation, and sleep in a whole skin. | aly F f 

2. It proceeded in keeping his distance still, and associating himself with the 
high priest’s servants, when he should have been at his Master's elbow. The 
servants “kindled a fire in the midst of the hall,” and sat down together to talk 
over their night expedition. Probably Malchus was among them, and “ Peter 
sat down among them,” as if he had been one of them, at least would be thought 
to be so. : 

3. His fall itself was disclaiming all acquaintance with Christ, and relation to 
him; disowning him, because he was now in distress and danger. He was 
charged by a sorry simple maid that belonged to the house with being a retainer 
to this Jesus, about whom there was now so much noise. She looked wistly 
upon him as he sat by the fire, rad because he was a stranger, and one whom 
she had not seen before; and concluding that at this time of night there were 
no neuters. there, and knowing him not to be any of the retinue of the high 
yriest, she concludes him to be one of the retinue of this Jesus; or perhaps she 
iad been, some time or other, looking about her in the temple, and had seen 
Jesus there, and Peter with him, officious about him, and remembered him; 
and this man was with him, saith she. And Pcter, as he had not the courage 
to own the charge, so he had not the wit and presence of mind to turn it off, as 
he might have done many ways, and therefore flat and plain denies it: ““ Woman, 
L know him not.” : ‘ : gi 

4. His fall was repeated a second time; ver. 58, “after a little while,” before 
he had time to recollect himself, “another saw him, and said, Even thou art one 
of them,” as slily as thou sittest here among the high priest’s servants. Not I, 
saith Peter, “ Man, I am not.” And a third time, “about the space of an hour 
after,”—for, saith the tempter, when he is down, down with him; let us follow 
the blow, till we get him past recovery,—another: confidently affirms, strenu- 
ously asserts it, ‘“‘ Of a truth this fellow also was with him,” let him deny it if 
he can; for you may all perceive he is a Galilean. But he that has once tolda 
lie is strongly tempted to persist in it; the beginning of that sin is as the letting 
forth of water. Peter now not only denies that he is a disciple of Christ, but 
that he knows any thing of him; ver. 60, “ Man, I know not what thou sayest ;” 
I never heard of thjs Jesus. : : 

Secondly. Peter’s getting up again. See how happily he recovered him- 
i or rather, the grace of God recovered him. See how it was brought 
about. 

1. “The cock crew,” just as he was the third time denying that he knew 
Christ ; and this startled him, and put him upon thinking. Note, Small acci- 
dents may have great influences. 

2. “The Lord turned and looked upon him.” This circumstance we had not 
in the other evangelists, but it is a very remarkable one. Christ is here called 
the Lord, for there was much of Divine knowledge, power, and grace appearing 
in this. Observe, Though Christ had now his back upon Peter, and was upon 
his trial, when one would think he had something else to mind, yet he knew all 
that Peter said. Note, Christ takes more notice of what we say and do than 
we think he doth. When Peter disowned Christ, yet Christ did not disown 
him, though he might justly have cast him off, and never looked upon him 
more, but have denied him before his Father. It is well for_us that Christ doth 
not deal with us as we deal with him. Christ looked upon Peter, not doubting 
but that Peter would soon be aware of it; for he knew, that though he had 
denied him with his lips, yet his eye would still be towards him. 

Observe, Though Peter had now been guilty of a very great offence, and 
which was very provoking, yet Christ would not call to him, lest he should 
shame him or expose him; only gave him a look, which none but Peter would 
understand the meaning of ; and it had a great deal in it. Ist. It was a con- 
vincing look. Peter said he did not know Christ; Christ turned and looked 
upon him, as if he would say, Dost thou not know me, Peter? Look me in the 
face, and tell me so. 2nd. It was a chiding look ; we may suppose he looked upon 
him and frowned, or some way signified his displeasure. Let us think with 
what an angry countenance Christ justly looks upon us when we have sinned. 
3rd. It was an expostulating, upbraiding look. What, Peter, art thou he that 
disownest me now, when thou shouldst come and witness for me? What, thou 
a disciple? thou that wast the most forward to confess me to be the Son of God, 
and didst solemnly promise thou wouldst never disown me? 4th. It was a 
compassionate look; he looked upon him with tenderness. Poor Peter, how 
weak is thine heart! how art thou fallen and undone, if I do not help thee. 
5th. It was a directing look. Christ guided him with his eye, gave him a wink 
to go out from that sorry company ; to retire, and bethink himself a little, and 
then he would soon see what he had to do. 6th. It was a significant look ; it 
signified the conveying of grace to Peter’s heart, to enable him to repent. The 
crowing of the cock would not have brought him to repentance without this 
look ; nor will the external means, without special, efficacious grace. Power 
went along with this look, to change the heart of Peter, and to bring him to 
nimself, to his right mind. 

3. “ Peter remembered the words of the Lord.” Note, The grace of God 
works in and by the Word of God; brings that to mind, and sets that home 
upon the conscience, and so gives the soul the happy turn: tolle et lege,— take 
it up and read. 

4. Then “ Peter went ont and wept bitterly.” One look from Christ melted 
him into tears of godly sorrow for sin. ‘The candle was newly put out, and 
then a little thing lighted it again. Christ looked upon the chief priests, and 
made no impression upon them, as he did on Peter, who had the Divine seed 
remaining in him to work upon. It was not the look from Christ, but the grace 
of God with it, that recovered Peter, and brought him to rights. 


63 And the men that held Jesus mocked him, and 
smote him. 64 And when they had blindfolded hin, 
thev struck him on the face, and asked him, saying, 
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| Prophesy, who is it that smote thee? 65 And many 
other things blasphemously spake they against him, 
66 And as soon as it was day, the elders of the people 
and the chief priests and the scribes came togetlier, 
and Jed him into their council, saying, 67 Art thou 
the Christ? tell us. And he said unto them, If I 
tell you, ve will not believe: 68 And if I also ask 
you, ye will not answer me, nor let me go. 69 Here- 
after shall the Son of man sit on the right hand of 
the power of God. 70 Then said they all, Art thou 
then the Son of God? And he said unto them, Ye 
say that] am, 71 And they said, What need we any 
further witness? for we ourselves have heard of his 
own mouth. 


We are here told, as before in the other gospels, I. 'ow our Lord Jesus 
was abused by the servants of the high priest; “the abjects gathered them- 
selves together against him.” The rude and barbarous servants, they that held 
Jesus, that had him in custody till the court sat, they “ mocked him, and smote 
him,” ver. 63; they would not allow him to repose himself one minute, though he 
had had no sleep of all night; nor to compose himself, though he was hurried to 
his trial, and no time given him to prepare for it. They made sport with him; this 
sorrowful night to him shall be a merry night to them; and the blessed Jesus, 
like Samson, is made the fool in the play. They hoodwinked him, and then, 
according to the common play that young people have among them, “they 
struck him on the face,” and continued to do so till he named the person that 
smote him, ver. 64; intending hereby an affront to his prophetical office, and 
that knowledge of secret things which he was said to have. We are not told 
that he said any thing, but bore every yang; hell was let loose, and he suffered 
it to do its worst. A greater indignity cou d not be done to the blessed Jesus; 
yet this was but one instance of ment, for, ver. 65, ““many other things blas- 
phemously spake they against him.” They that condemned ims for a blasphemer 
were themselves the vilest blasphemers that ever were. 

IL. How he was accused and condemned by the great Sanhedrim, consistin 
of “the elders of the people, the chief priests, and the scribes ;”” who were a’ 
up betimes, and got together “as soon as it was day,” about five o’elock in the 
morning, to prosecute this matter. They were working this evil upon their 
beds, and ag soon as ever the morning was light practised it, Mic. ii. 1. They 
would not have been up so early for any good work. It is but a short account 
that we have here of his trial in the ecclesiastical court. 

First. ‘They ask him, “Art thou the Christ?” He was generally believed 
by his followers to be the Christ, but they could not prove it upon him that 
he had ever said so, totidem verbis,—‘ in so many words,’ and therefore urge him 
to own it to them, ver. 67. If they had asked him this question with a willing- 
ness to admit that he was the Christ, and to receive him accordingly, if he could 
give sufficient proof of his being so, it had been well, and might Have been for 
ever well with them. But they asked it with a resolution not to believe him, 
but a design to ensnare him. 

Secondly. He justly complained of their unfair and unjust usage of him, 
ver. 67, 68. They all, as Jews, professed to expect the Messiah, and to expect 
him at this time; no other appeared, or had appeared, that pretended to be the 
Messiah; he had no competitor, nor likelihood of any; he had given amazing 
proofs of a Divine power going along with him, which made his claims very 
well worthy of a free and impartial inquiry. It had been but just for these 
leaders of the people to have taken him into their council, and examined him 
there as acandidate for the Messiahship, not at the bar as acriminal. ‘ But 
saith he, 1. “If L tell you,” that 1am the Christ, and give you never such con- 
vincing proofs of it, you are resolved “ Obs will not believe.” Why should the 
cause be brought on before you, who have already prejudged it, and are re- 
solved, right or wrong, to run it down, and to condemn it? 2. * If L ask you” 
what you have to object against the proofs I produce, “ you will not answer 
me.” Here he refers to their silence when he put a question to them which 
would have led them to own his authority, ch. xx.5—7. ‘They were neither 
fair judges nor fair disputants, but, when they were pinched with an argu- 
ment, would rather be silent than own their conviction; “you will neither 
answer me, nor let me go.” If 1 be not the Christ, you ought to answer the 
arguments with which | prove that Iam; if I be, you ought to let me go; but 
you will do neither. 

Thirdly. He referred them to his second coming for the full proof of his being 
the Christ, to their confusion, since they would not now admit the proof of it te 
their conviction; ver, 69, ““ Ilereafter shall the Son of man sit,” and be seen to 
sit, “on the right hand of the power of God,” andthen you will not need to ask 
whether he be the Christ or no. z 

Fourthly. Hence they inferred that he set up himself as the Son of God, and 
asked him whether he were so or no; ver. 70, “ Art thou then the Son of God?” 
He called himself the Son of man, referring to Daniel’s vision of the Son of man 
that came near before the Ancient of days, Dan. vii. 13, 14; but theyunderstood 
so much as to know, that if he was that Son of man, he was also the Son of 
God. ‘And art thou so?’ By this it appears to have been the faith of the 
Jewish church that the Messiah should be both Son of man and Son of God. 

Fifthly. He owns himself to be the Son of God; “ Ye say that |_am;” that is, 
‘Tam as ye say;’ compare Mar. xiv. 62, “Jesus said, I am.” This confirms 
Christ’s testimony concerning himself, that he was the Son of God, that he 
stood to it, when he knew he should suffer for standing to it. 

Sixthly. Upon this they ground his condemnation, ver. 71, “ What need we 
any further witness?” It was true the needed not any farther witness to 
prose that he said he was the Son of God, they had it from his own mouth ; 

ut did they not need proof that he was not so, before they condemned him 
as a blasphemer for saying that he was so? Had they no apprehension that. it 
was possible he might be so; and then what horrid guilt they should bring upon 
themselves in putting him to death? No, “they know not, neither will the 
understand.” They cannot think it possible he should be the Messiah, thew 
never so evidently clothed with Divine power and grace, if he appear not, as 
they expect, in worldly pomp and grandeur. Their eyes being Pinded with 
the admiration of that, they rush on in this dangerous prosecution, as the 
horse into the battie. 


shall not be understood, and therefore esteems all further discussion 
useless.’ The sense may be, “ ‘That is enough: say no more.” 

xxii. 43, 44. These verses, though not found in some of the oldest 
MSS., are found in others, as in the Simaitic MS. ‘Though not in the 
Vatican MS., they are in the Syriac-Peshito, and are appealed to by 
Justin Martyr as part of the sacred record (-‘ Dialogue with Try pho,” 
sec. 103). With regard to the sweating of blood, cases strictly 
analogous have been observed and reported by modern physicians. 
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xxii. 51. “ Suffer ye thus far” has no reference to bodily suffering. 
The Greek word for ‘‘suffer” here means to allow or permit; and the 
Loid’s meaning is ‘*‘ allow,” or ‘give me leave, to this extent ’—i.e., to 
touch the wounded man’s ear und to heal him. ted 

xxii, 54, According to some it was Annas who is here meant by 
‘high-priest,” while others believe it was Caiapbas. It was Annas, 
we have no doubt, because John xviii. 13 expressly says they “led 
him away to Annas first.” He was afterwards sent on to Caiaphas. 


A.D. 33. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


This chapter carries on and concludes the history of Christ’s sufferings and death. We 
have here, I, His arraignment before Pilate the Roman governor, ver. 1—5. II. His 
examination before Herod, who was tetrarch of Galilee, under the Romans likewise, 
ver. 6—Il2. III. Pilate’s struggle with the people to release Jesus, his repeated testi- 
monies concerning his innocency, but his yielding at length to their importunity, and 
condemning him to be crucified, ver. 13—25, IV. An account of what passed as they 
ed him to be crucified, and his discourse to the people that followed, ver. 26—31. 
V. An account of what passed at the place of execution, and the indignities done him 
there, ver. 32—38. VI. The conversion of one of the thieves, as Christ was hanging on 
the cross, ver. 39—43. WII. The death ot Christ, and the prodigies that attended it, 
ver. 4449, VIII. His burial, ver. 50—56. 


ND the whole multitude of 
them arose, and led him unto 
Pilate. 2 And they began 
to accuse him, saying, We 
found this fellow perverting 
the nation, and forbidding 
to give tribute to Czsar, 
saying that he himself is 
Chriss a King. 3 And 
Z Pilate asked him, saying, 
ng of ihe Jews? And he answered 
him and said, Thou sayest it. 4 Then said Pilate 
to the chief priests and ¢o the people, I find no fault 
in this man, 5 And they were the more fierce, say- 
ing, He stirreth up the people, teaching throughout 
all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place. 6 
When Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked whether the 
man were a Galilean. 7 And as soon as he knew 
that he belonged unto Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent 
him to Herod, who himself also was at Jerusalem at 
that time. 8 And when Herod saw Jesus, he was 
exceeding glad: for he was desirous to see him of a 
long season, because he had heard many things of 
him; and he hoped to have seen some miracle done 
by him. 9 Then he questioned with him in many 


words ; but he answered him nothing. 10 And the 


chief priests and scribes stood and vehemently ac- 
cused him. 11 And Herod with his men of war 
set him at nought, and mocked him, and arrayed 
him in a gorgeous robe, and sent him again to Pilate. 
12 And the same day Pilate and Herod were made 
friends together: for before they were at enmity 
between themselves. 


_ Our Lord Jesus was condemned as a blasphemer in the spiritual court, but 
it was the most impotent malice that could be that that court was acted by, 
for when they had condemned him they knew they could not put him to death, 
and therefore take another course. 

First. They accuse him before Pilate ; “the whole multitude of them arose,” 
when they saw they could go no farther with him in their court, “and led 
him unto Pilate,” though it was no judgment day, no assizes or sessions; and 
they demand justice against him, not as a blasphemer, that was no crime that 
he took cognizance of, but as one disaffected to the Roman government, which 
they in their hearts did not look upon as any crime at all, or if it were one, 
they themselves were much more chargeable with it than he was; only it 
would serve the turn, and answer the purpose of their malice. And it is ob- 
servable, that that which was the pretended crime for which they employed 
the Raman powers to destroy Christ, was the real crime for which the Roman 
powers, not long after, destroyed them. 

1. Here is the indictment drawn up against him, ver. 2, in which they pre- 
tended a zeal for Cesar only to ingratiate themselves with Pilate; but it was 
all malice against Christ, and nothing else. They misrepresented him, Ist. As 
making the people rebel against Cwsar. It was true, and Pilate knew it, that 
there was a general uneasiness in the people under the Roman yoke, and they 
wanted nothing but an opportunity to shake it off. Now they would have 
Pilate believe that this Jesus was active to foment that general discontent, 
which, if the truth were known, they themselves were the aiders and abettors 
of ; “ we have found him perverting the nation,” as if converting them to God’s 
government were perverting them from the civil government ; whereas nothin 
tends more to make men good subjects than making them Christ’s faithfu 
followers. Christ had particularly taught that shee ought te give tribute to 
Cesar, though he knew there were those that would be offended at him for 
it; and yet he is here falsely accused as “ forbidding to give tribute to Casar.” 
Innocency is no fence against calumny. 2nd. As making himself a rival with 
Cwsiar; though the very reason why they rejected him, and would not own him 
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to be the Messiah, was because he did not appear in worldly pomp zt.d power 
and did not set up for a temporal prince, nor offer to do any thing against 
Cesar ; yet that is it they charge him with, that he said “he himself is Christ 
a king.” He did say he was Christ; and if so, then a king; but not sucha 
king as was ever likely to give disturbance to Cawsar. When his followers 
would have made him a king, Jno. vi. 15, he declined it; though by the many 
miracles he wrought he made it appear, that if he would have set up in com- 
petition with Cesar he would have been too hard for him. 

2. His pleading to the indictment. “ Pilate asked him, Art thou the King 
of the Jews?” ver. 3; to which he answered, “Thou sayest it,” that is, It is 
as thou sayest, that I am entitled to the governmont of the Jewish nation, but 
in rivalship with the scribes and Pharisees, who tyrannize over them in matters 
of religion, not in rivalship with Cesar, whose government relates only to 
their civil interests. Christ’s kingdom is wholly spiritual, and will not inter- 
fere with Cesar’s jurisdiction. Or, “Thou sayest it;” but canst thou prove 
it? what evidence hast thou for it? All that knew him knew the contrary, 
that he never pretended to be the King of the Jews, in opposition to Cwsar 
as supreme, or to the governors that were sent by him, but the contrary. 

3. Pilate’s declaration of his innocency ; ver. 4, he “said to the chief priests, 
and the people” that seemed to join with them in the prosecution, “I find no 
fault in this man.” What breaches of your law he may have been guilty of 
I am not concerned to inquire, but I find nothing proved upon him that makes 
him obnoxious to our court. 

4. The continued fury and outrage of the prosecutors, ver. 5. Instead of 
being moderated by Pilate’s declaration of his innocency, and considering, as 
they ought to do, whether they were not bringing the guilt of innocent blood 
upon themselves, they were the more exasperated, more exceeding fierce. We 
do not find that they have any particular fact to produce, much less any evi- 
dence to prove it; but they resolve to carry it with noise and confidence, and 
say it, though they cannot prove it, “ He stirs up the people ” to rebel against 
Cesar, “ teaching throughout all Judza, beginning from Galilee, to this place.” 
He did stir up the people, but it was not to any thing factious or secitiong, 
but to every thing that was virtuous and praiseworthy. He did teach, but 
they could not charge him with teaching any doctrine that tended to disturb 
the public peace, or make the government uneasy or jealous. 

Secondly. They accuse him before Herod. 

1. Pilate removed him and his cause to Herod’s court. The accus ws men- 
tioned Galilee, the northern part of Canaan; ‘ Why,’ saith Pilate, ‘is he of that 
country ? Is he a Galilean ?’ ver. 6. ‘ Yes,’ said they, ‘ that is his head-quarters ; 
there he hath spent most of his time.’ ‘ Let us send him to Herod, then,’ saitk 
Pilate, ‘for Herod is now in town, and it is but fit he should have cognizance 
of his cause, since he belongs to Herod's jurisdiction.’ Pilate was already sick 
of the cause, and desirous to rid his hands of it and that seems to be the true 
reason of sending him to Herod. But God ordered it so for the more evident 
fulfilling of the Scripture, as appears, Acts iv. 26, 27, where that of David, 
Ps. ii. 2, “the kings of the earth and the rulers set themselves against the 
ere and his anointed,” is expressly said to be fulfilled in Herod and Pontius 

ilate. 

2. Herod was very willing to have the examining of him; ver. 8, ‘‘ when he 
saw Jesus he was exceeding glad,” and perhaps the more glad because he saw 
him a prisoner, saw him in bonds; “he had heard many things of him,” in 
Galilee, where his miracles had for a great while been all the talk of the 
country, and he longed to see him; not for any affection he had for him or 
his doctrine, but purely out of curiosity; and it was only to gratify that, that 
he “ hoped to have seen some miracle done by him,” which would serve him 
to talk of as long as he lived. And in order to this, he “questioned with him 
in many things,” that at length he might bring him to something in which he 
might shew his power. Perhaps he pumped him concerning things secret or 
things to come, or concerning his curing of diseases. But Jesus “ answered 
him nothing,” nor would he gratify him so much as with the repetition of one 
miracle. The poorest beggar that asked a miracle for the relief of his necessity 
was never denied, but this proud prince, that asked a miracle merely for the 
gratifying of his curiosity, is denied. He might have seen Christ and his 
wondrous works many a time in Galilee, and would not; and therefore it is 
justly said, Now he would see them, and shall not; they are hid from his eyes 
because he knew not the day of his visitation. Herod thought, now he ad 
him in bonds, he might command a miracle; but miracles must not be made 
cheap, nor Omnipotence be at the beck of the greatest potentate. 

3. His prosecutors appeared against him before Herod, for they were restless 
in the prosecution; “they stood and vehemently accused him,” ver. 10, impu- 
dently and boldly, so the word signifies. ‘They would make Herod believe 
that he had poisoned Galilee too with his seditious notions. Note, It is no 
new thing for good men and good ministers, that are real and useful friends 
to the civil government, to be falsely accused as factious and seditious, and 
enemies to government. myn ‘ 

4. “ Herod” was very abusive to him; he, “ with his men of war,” his attend- 
ants, and officers, and great men, “set him at nought.” They made nothing of 
him, so the word is. ional wickedness! to make nothing of Him who made 
all things. They laughed at him as a fool; for they knew he had wrought 
many miracles to befriend others, and why would he not now work one to 
befriend himself? or else, as one that had lost his power, and was become weak 
as other men. Herod, that had been acquainted with John Baptist, and had 
more knowledge of Christ too than Pilate had, was more abusive to Christ 
than Pilate was; for knowledge without grace doth but make men the more 
ingeniously wicked. Herod arrayed Christ in a gorgeous robe, some gaudy 
painted clothes, as a mock-king; and so he taught Pilate’s soldiers afterwards 
to do him the same indignity. e was ringleader in that abuse. : 

5. Herod returned him to Pilate, and it proved an occasion of the making of 
them friends, they having been for some time before at variance. Herod could 
not get sight of a miracle, but would not condemn him neither as a malefactor ; 
and therefore “sent him again to Pilate,” ver. 11, andso returned Pilate’s civi- 
lity and respect in sending the prisoner to him; and this mutual obligation, 
with the messages that passed between them on this occasion, brought them 
to a better understanding, one of another, than there had been of late between 
them, ver. 12, They had been “at enmity between themselves,” probably upon 
Pilate’s killing the Galileans, who were Herod’s subjects, ch. xiii. 1, or some 
other such matter or controversy as used to be among princes and great men. 
Observe how those that quarrelled with one another, yet could unite against 
Christ, as Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek, though divided among themselves, 
were confederate against the Israel of God, Ps. |xxxiii. 7. Christ is the great 
Peacemaker ; both Pilate and Herod owned his innocency, and their agreeing 
in that cured their disagreeing ip other things. 


13 And Pilate, when he had called together the 
chief priests and the rulers and the people, 14 Said 
unto them, Ye have brought this man unto me, as 
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xxii. 55. Oosterzee observes that it is well known the nights in 
Palestine, especially in spring, are very cold. Hence the need of a 


fire. : 
xxii. 56. John xviii. 18 says Peter stood, while the other evan- 


gelists say he sat. In his restless condition of mind he doubtless 
did both. ’ 

xxii. 61. The court in which Peter was may have been separated 
from tie hall of justice by a suxt of co'onnade, which enabled. those 


who were in one room to see and hear much that took place in the 
other. This view is taken by eminent authorities. As to the possi- 
bility of Peter’s hearing a cock crow when fowls were not allowed 
in Jerusalem, we have noted that sometimes they were kept there. 
Besides, as the Rowans were in authority, it is evident that animals 
reckoned not clean might be kept by them. In various other cases, 
as in this. it is necessary to remember the Roman supremacy. 

xxii. 66, Our version misses the exact sense of part of this verse ; 
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one that perverteth the people: and, behold, I, 
having examined him before you, have found no 
fault in this man touching those things whereof ye 
accuse him: 15 No, nor yet Herod: for I sent you 
+o him; and, lo, nothing worthy of death is done 
anto him. 16 I will therefore chastise him, and 
release him. 17 (For of necessity he must release 
one unto them at the feast.) 18 And they cried 
out all at once, saying, Away with this man, and 
release unto us Barabbas: 19 (Who for a certain 
sedition made in the city, and for murder, was cast 
into prison.) 20 Pilate therefore, willing to release 
Jesus, spake again to them. 21 But they cried, 
saying, Crucify him, crucify him. 22 And he said 
unto them the third time, Why, what evil hath he 
done? I have found no cause of death in him: I will 
therefore chastise him, and let him go. 23 And they 
were instant with loud voices, requiring that he might 
be crucified. And the voices of them and of the chief 
priests prevailed. 24 And Pilate gave sentence that 
it Should be as they required. 25 And he released 
unto them him that for sedition and murder was cast 
into prison, whom they had desired; but he delivered 
Jesus to their will. 


We have here the blessed Jesus rum down by the mob, and hurried to the 
cross in the storm of a popular noise and tumult, raised by the malice and 
artifice of the chief priests, as agents for the prince of the power of the air. 

First. Pilate solemnly protests that he believes he has done nothing worthy 
of death or of bonds. And if he did believe so, he ought immediately to have 
discharged him; and not only so, but to have protected him from the fury of 
the priests and rabble, and to have bound his prosecutors to their good be- 
haviour for their insolent carriage; but being himself an ill man, he had no 
kindness for Christ ; and, having made himself otherwise obnoxious, was afraid 
of displeasing either the emperor or the people; and therefore, for want of 
integrity, he “called together the chief priests and rulers and people,” (whom 


he should huve dispersed, as a riotous, routous, and seditious assembly, and | 
forbid them to come near him,) and will hear what they have to say to whom | 


he should have turned a deaf ear, for he plainly saw what spirit acted them 
yer. 14. ‘“ You have brought,” saith Pilate, “this man to me,” and because 
have arespect for you, “I have examined him before you,” and have heard all 
you have to allege against him, and I can make nothing of it, “1 find no fault 
in him;” you cannot prove the things whereof you accuse him. 

Secondly. He appeals to Herod concerning him, ver. 15,** 1 sent you to him” 
who is supposed to have known more of him than I have done, and he hath sent 
him back, not convicted of any thing, nor under any mark of his displeasure; 
in his opinion his crimes are not capital. He has laughed at him as a weak 
man, but has not stigmatized him as a dangerous man: he thought Bedlam a 
fitter place for him than Tyburn. 

Thirdly. He proposeth to release him, if they will but consent to it. He 
ought to have done it without asking leave of them; 
—‘let justice have its course, though the heavens sk 
the fear of man brings many into this snare, that whereas justice should take 
place, though heaven and earth come together, they will do an unjust thing 
against their consciences rather than pull an old house about their ears. Pilate 
declares him innocent, and therefore has a mind to release him; yet to please 
the people, 1. He will release him under the notion of a malefactor, because 
“of necessity he must release one,” ver. 17; so that whereas he ought to have 
been released by an act of justice, and thanks to nobody, he would have him 
released by an act of grace, and be beholden to the people for it. 2. He 
will chastise him and release him. If no fault be to be found in him, why should 
he be chastised? There is as much injustice in scourging as in crucifying an 
innocent man; nor would it be justified by pretending that this would satisfy 
the clamours of the people, and make him the object of their pity who was 
now to be the object of their envy. We must not do evil that good may 
come. 


Fourthly. The people chose rather to have Barabbas released; a wretched | 


fellow, that had nothing to recommend himself to their favour but the daring- 
ness of his crimes: he was imprisoned for a sedition made in the city, and for 
murder, of all crimes among men the least pardonable, yet this was the criminal 
that was preferred before Christ; ver. 18, 19, “Away with this man, and 
release unto us Barabbas;” and no wonder that such aman is the favourite 
and darling of such a mob; he that was really seditious, rather than he that 
was really loyal, and falsely accused of sedition. 

Fifthly. When Pilate urged the second time that Christ should be released 
they cried out, “ Crucify bim, crucify him,” ver. 20, 21. They not only will 
have him die, but will have him die so great a death 5 nothing less will serve 
but he must be crucified: “ Crucify him, crucify him.” 

Sixthly. When Pilate the third time reasoned with them, to shew them the 
unreasonableness and injustice of it, they were the more peremptory and out- 
rageous ; ver. 22, “ Why, what evil hath he done?” Name his crime; “I have 
round no cause of death,” and you cannot say what cause of death you have 
found in him; and therefore, if you will but speak the word, “I will chastise 
him and let him go.” But popular fury, the more it is complimented, the more 
furious it grows; “they were instant with loud voices,” with great noises, or 
outcries, not requestisg, but “ requiring that he might be crucified ;” as if they 


the sense is, “‘ And when it became day, the presbytery (or council) of 
the people, comprising both chief priests and scr bes, was assembled, 
and led him away to their Sanhedrim,” &e. Here the word “ pres- 
bytery ” denotes the members of the Sanhedrim, which consisted of 
“chief priests and scribes,” and a certain number of elders. In this 
verse the word “ Sanhedrim” means the meeting or session of that 
body in its hall assembled ; in other words, the meeting and the place 
of meeting. 
did 
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fiat justitia, ruat ceelum, | 
1ould be desolated ;’ but , 
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had as much right at the feast to demand the crucifving of one that was 
innocent, as the release of one that was guilty. | . 4 

Seventhly. Pilate’s yielding at length to their importunity. “The voices of 
the people and of the chief priests prevailed,” and were too hard for Pilate, and 
overruled him to go contrary to his convictions and inclination. He had not 
courage to go against so strong a stream, but “gave sentence that it should 
be as they required,” ver. 24. Here is judgment turned away backward, and 
justice standing afar off, for fear of popular fury: “ Truth is fallen in the 
street, and equity cannot enter,” Jsa. lix. 14; “ Judgment was looked for, but 
behold oppression; righteousness, but behold a cry,” Jsa. v. 7. This is repeated, 
ver. 25, with the aggravating circumstance of the release of Barabbas; “he 
released unto them him that for sedition and murder was cast into prison,” 
who hereby would be hardened in his wickedness, and do the more mischief, 
because him they had desired, being altogether such an one as themselves; 
“but he delivered Jesus to their will;” and he could not deal more barba- 
rously with him than to deliver him to their will who hated him with a perfect 
hatred, and whose tender mercies were cruelty. 


26 And as they led him away, they laid hold 
upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, coming out of the 
country, and on him they laid the cross, that he 
might bear i after Jesus. 27 And there followed 
him « great company of people, and of women, which 
also bewailed and lamented him. 28 But Jesus 
turning unto them said, Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for 
your children. 29 For, behold, the days are coming, 
in the which they shall say, Blessed are the barren, 
and the wombs that never bare, and the paps which 
never gave suck. 30 Then shall they begin to say 
to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, 
Cover us. 31 For if they do these things in a green 


tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 


We have here the blessed Jesus, the Lamb of God, led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, to the sacrifice. It is strange with what expedition they went 
through his trial; how they could do so much work in so little time, though 
they bad so many great men to deal with, attendance on whom used to bea 
work of time. He was brought before the chief priests at break of day, 
ch. xxii. 26, after that to Pilate, then to Herod, then to Pilate again ; and there 
seems to have been a long struggle between Pilate and the people about him. 
He was scourged and crowned with thorns, and contumeliously used; and all 
this was done in four or five hours’ time, or six at most; for he was crucified 
between nine o’clock and twelve. Christ’s persecutors resolve to lose no time, 
for fear lest his friends at the other end of the town should get notice of what 
they were doing, and should rise to rescue him. Never any one was so chased 
out of the world as Christ was; but so he himself said, “ Yet a little while, and 
ye shall not see me;” a very little while indeed. 

Now as they led him away to death, we find, 

First. One that was a bearer, that carried his cross, Simon by name, a 
Cyrenian, who probably was a friend of Christ, and was known to be so, and 
this was done to put areproach upon him; they laid Christ’s cross upon him, 
“that he might bear it after Jesus,” ver. 26, lest Jesus should faint under it, 
and die away, and so prevent the farther instances of malice they designed. 
It was pity, but a cruel pity, that gave him this ease. 

Secondly. Many that were mourners, true mourners, who followed him 
bewailing and lamenting him. These were not only his friends and well- 
wishers, but the common people that were not his enemies, and were moved 
with compassion towards him, because they had heard the fame of him, and 
what an excellent, useful man he was, and had reason to think he suftered 
unjustly; this drew a great crowd after him, as is usual at executions, espe- 
cially of fo that have been persons of distinction; ‘“‘a great company © 
probs followed him,” especially of women, ver. 27; some led by pity, others 

y curiosity; but they also (as well as those that were his particular friends 
and acquaintance) “bewailed and lamented him.” Though there were man 
that reproached and reviled him, yet there were some that valued him, an 
»itied him, and were sorry for him, and were partakers with him in his sufferings. 
The dying of the Lord Jesus may, perhaps, move natural affections in many 
that are strangers to devout affections: many bewail Christ that do not believe 
in him, and do not love him above all. 

ow here we are told what Christ said to these mourners, though one would 
think he should be wholly taken - with his own concern; yet he found time 
and heart to take cognizance of their tears. Christ died jamented, and hasa 
bottle for the tears of those that lamented him. He turned to them, though 
they were strangers to him, and bade them not weep for him, but for them< 
selves; he diverts their lamentation into another channel, ver. 28. 

1. He gives them a general direction concerning their lamentations: 
“ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me;” not that they were to be blamed 
for weeping for him, but commended rather: those hearts were hard indeed 
that were not affected with such sufferings of such a person; but they must 
not weep only for him—those were profitless tears that they shed for him—but 
rather let them weep for themselves and for their children, with an eye to the 
destruction that was coming upon Jerusalem, which some of them might live 
to see, and share in the calamities of; or at least their children would, for whom 
they ought to be solicitous. Note, When with an eye of faith we behold Christ 
crucified, we ought to weep, not for him, but for ourselvyes.- We must not be 
affected with the death of Christ as with the death of a common person, whose 
calumity we pity, or of a common friend, whom we are like to part with. The 
death of Christ was a thing peculiar; it was his victory and triumph over his 
enemies ; it was our deliverance, and the purchase of eternul life for us; and 
therefore weep not for him, but let us weep for our own sins, and the sins of 
our children, that were the cause of his death; and weep for fear (such were 
the tears here prescribed) of the miseries we shall bring upon ourselves if we 
slight his love, and reject his grace, as the Jewish nation did, which brought 
upon them the ruin here foretold. When our dear relations and friends die in 
Christ, we have no reason to weep for them, who nave put off the burthen of 


xa, 69. “Hereafter” is scarcely correct, because the Greek 
rather signifies “henceforth ””—i.e., from this time. The precedin 
words, “nor let me go,’ are omitted by the Sinaitic, Vatican, an 
other MSS., but are found in numerous ancient copies and authorities 

xxiii. 1. “The whole multitude of them arose ”—i.., the whole 
company of the Sanhedrim, which consisted of seventy members. 

xxili. 2. The accusers begin with # deceitful and false utterance, 
hoping to create 4 prejudice in Pilate’s mind against Jesus and iy 
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the flesh, are nrade perfect in holiness, and are entered into perfect rest and 
Sey; but for ourselves and our children, who are left behind in a world of sins, | 
and sorrows, and snares, 

2. He gives them a particular reason why they should weep for themselves 
and for their children: “For, behold,” sad times are coming upon your city; 
it will be destroyed, and you will be involved in the common destruction. 
When Christ’s own disciples sorrowed after a goodly sort for his leaving them, 
he wiped away their tears with the promise that he would see them again, and 
they should rejoice, Jno. xvi. 22; but when these daughters of Jerusalem 
bewailed him only with a worldly sorrow, he turned their tears into another 
channel, and told them they should have something given them to cry for. 
Let them be afflicted, and mourn, and weep, Jas. iv.9. He had lately wept 
over Jerusalem himself, and now he bids them weep over it: Christ’s tears 
should set us a weeping. Let the daughters of Zion, that own Christ for their 
king, rejoice in him, for he comes to save them; but let the daughters of Jeru- 
salem, that only weep for him, but do not take him for their king, weep and 
tremble to think of his coming to judge them. 

Now the destruction of Jerusalem is here foretold by two proverbial sayings, 
that might then fitly be used, which both speak it very terrible, that what 
people commonly dread they would then desire—to be written childless, and 
to be buried alive. 

Ist. They would wish to be written childless; whereas, commonly, those that 
have no children envy those that have, as Rachel envied Leah; then those 
that have children will find them such a burthen in attempting to escape, and 
such a grief when they see them either fainting for famine, or falling by the 
sword, that they will envy those that have none, and say, “ Blessed are the 
barren, and the wombs that never bare,” that have no children to be given up 
to the murderer, or to be snatched out of his hands. It would not only go ill 
with those who at that time were with child or giving suck, as Christ had said, 
Mat. xxiv. 19, but it would be terrible to those who ever had had children, and 
suckled them, and had them now alive: see Hos, ix. 11—14. See the vanity of 
the creature, and the uncertainty of its comforts; for such may be the changes 
of Providence concerning us, that those very things may become the greatest 
Buerhend, cares, and griefs to us, which we have delighted in as the greatest 

essings. 

2nd. They would wish to be buried alive, ver. 30; “they shall begin to say 
to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover us.” This also refers to 
a passage in the same prophecy with the former, Hos. x.8; they shall wish to 
be hid in the darkest caves, that they might be out of the noise of these 
calamities ; they will be willing to be sheltered npon any terms, though with 
the hazard of being crushed to pieces: this would be the language especially 
of the great and mighty men, ev. vi. 16. They that would not flee to Christ 
for refuge, and put themselves under his protection, will in vain call to hills 
and mountains to shelter them from his wrath. 

3. He shews how natural it was for them to infer that desolation from his 
sufferings; ver. 31, “If they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done 
inthe dry?” Some think this is borrowed from H£ze. xx. 47, “The fire shall 
devour every green tree in thee, and every dry tree.” ‘hese words may be 
applied 

te More particularly to the destruction of Jerusalem, which Christ here 
foretold, and which the Jews by putting him to death brought upon them- 
selves. “If they,” that is, the Jews, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, “do 
these things upon the green tree,” if they do thus abuse an innocent and 
excellent person for his good works, how may they expect God to dea, with 
them, for their so doing, who have made themselves a dry tree, a corrupt and 
wicked generation, and good for nothing? If this be their sin, what do you 
think will be their punishment? Or take it thus: If they (that is the Romans, 
their judges and their soldiers, abuse me thus,) who have given them no provo- 
cation, who am to them asa green tree, which you seem to be as much enraged 
at, what will they do by Jerusalem and the Jewish nation, who will be so very 
provoking to them, and make themselves as a dry tree, as fuel to the fire of 
their resentments? If God suffer those things to be done to me, what will he 
appoint to be done to those barren trees, of whom it had been often said, that 
they should be hewn down and cast into the fire? Mat. iii. 10; vii. 19. 

2nd. It may be applied more generally to all the revelations of God’s wrath 
against sin and sinners. If God deliver me up to such sufferings as these, 
because Iam made a sacrifice for sin, what willhe do with sinners themselves? 
Christ was a green tree, fruitful and flourishing ; now if such things were done 
to him, we may from thence infer what should have been done to the whole 
race of mankind if he had not interposed, and what shall be done to those that 
continue dry trees, notwithstanding all that is done to make them fruitful. 
If God did this to the Son of his love, when he found but sin imputed to him, 
what shall he do to the generation of his wrath, when he finds sin reigning in 
them? Ifthe Father were pleased in doing these things to the green tree, why 
should he be loath to doit to the dry? Note, The consideration of the bitter 
sufferings of our Lord Jesus should engage us to stand in awe of the justice 
of God, and to tremble before him. The best saints, compared with Christ, 
are dry trees; if he suffer, why may not they expect to suffer; and what then 
shall the damnation of sinners be? 


32 And there were also two other, malefactors, 
led with him to be put to death. 83 And when 
they were come to the place, which is called Calvary, 
there they crucified him, and the malefactors, one on 
the right hand, and the other on the left. 34 Then 
said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do. And they parted his raiment, and 
cast lots. 35 And the people stood beholding. And 
the rulers also with them derided him, saying, He 
saved others; let him save himself, if he be Christ, 
the chosen of God. 386 And the soldiers also 
mocked him, coming to him, and offering him 
vinegar, 37 And saying, Ifthou be the king of the 
Jews, save thyself. 388 And a superscription also 
was written over him in letters of Greek, and Latin, 
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and Hebrew, THIS IS THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 389 And one of the malefactors which were 
hanged railed on him, saying, If thou be Christ, save 


oD 
thyselfand us. 40 But the other answering rebuked 


him, saying, Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou 
art in the same condemnation? 41 And we indeed 
justly ; for we receive the due reward of our deeds: 
but this man hath done nothing amiss. 42 And 
he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom. 43 And Jesus said 
Fhe him, Verily I say unto thee, To day shalt thou 
| be with me in paradise. 


In these verses we have, 

_ First. Divers passages which we had before in Matthew and Mark, concern- 
ing Christ’s sufterings. 

1. That there were “two other, malefactors, led with him” to the place of 
execution, who itis probable had been for some time under sentence of death, 
and were designed to be executed as this day; which was probably the pre- 
tence for making such haste in the prosecution of Christ, that he and these 
two malefactors might be executed together, and one solemnity might serve. 

2. That he was crucified at a place cailed Calvary, Kpaviov, the Greek name 
for Golgotha, the place of a skull; an ignominious place, to add to the reproach 
of his sufferings ; but significant, for there he triumphed over death as it were 
upon his own dunghill. He was crucified, that is, his hands and feet were 
nailed to the cross, as it lay upon the ground; and then it was lifted up, and 
fastened into the earth, or some socket to receive it. This was a painful aud 
shameful death, above any other. 

3. That he was crucified in the midst between two thieves, as if he had been 
the worst of the three: thus he was not only treated as a transgressor, but 
numbered with them, the worst of them. 

4. That the soldiers, who were employed in the execution, seized his gar- 
meuts as their fee, and divided them among themselves by lot; “they parted 
his raiment and cast lots;” it was worth so little, that if it were divided it 
would come to next nothing, and therefore they cast lots for it. 

5. That he was reviled, and reproached, and treated with all the scorn ane 
contempt imaginable, when he was lifted up upon the cross. It was strange 
that so much barbarity should be found in the human nature. ‘The people 
stood beholding,” not at all concerned, but rather pleasing themselves with the 
spectacle; “and the rulers,” whom from their office one would take to pe men 
of sense and men of honour, they stood among the rabble “and derided him,” 
to set those on that were about them to do so too; and they said, “‘ He saved 
others, tet him save himself.” Thus is he upbraided for the good works he 
had done, as if it were indeed for these that they crucified him. They triumph 
over him as if they had conquered him; whereas he was himself then more than 
a conqueror: they challenge him to save himself from the cross, when he was 
saving others by the cross; “ If he be the Christ, the chosen of God, let him 
save himself.” ‘They knew that the Christ is the chosen of God, designed by 
him, and dear to him. If he, as the Christ, would deliver our nation from the 
Romans, (and they could not form any other idea but that of the Messiah,) let 
him deliver himself from the Romans, that have him now in their hands. Thus 
the Jewish rulers jeered him as captived by the Romans, instead of subduing 
them: the Roman soldiers jeered him as the king of the Jews; a people good 
enough for such a prince, and a prince good enough for such a people. They 
mocked him, ver. 36, 37; they made sport with him, and made a jest of his suf- 
ferings ; and when they were drinking sharp, sour wine themselves, such as 
was generally allotted them, they triumphantly asked him if he would pledge 
them, or drink with them; and they said, “If thou be the king of the Jews 
save thyself;” for as the Jews prosecuted him under the notion of a pretended 
Messiah, so the Romans under the notion of a pretended king. 

6. That the superscription over his head, setting forth his crime, was, ‘‘ This 
is the King of the Jews,” ver. 38.. He is put to death for pretending to be the 
king of the Jews, so they meant it; but God intended it to be a declaration of 
what he really was, notwithstanding his present disgrace: he is the King of 
the Jews, the King of the church; and his cross is the way to his crown. This 
was written in those that are called the three learned languages—Greek, and 
Latin, and Hebrew; for those are best learned that have learned Christ. It 
was written in these three languages that it might be known and read of all 
men; but God designed by it to signify that the Gospel of Christ should be 

reached to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem, and be read in all languages. 
The Gentile philosophy made the Greek tongue famous ; the Roman laws and 
government made the Latin tongue so; and the Hebrew excelled them all, for 
the sake of the Old Testament. In these three languages is Jesus Christ 
proclaimed king. Young scholars, that are taking pains at school to make 
themselves masters of these three languages, should aim at this, that in the 
use of them they may increase their acquaintance with Christ. 

Secondly. Here are two passages which we had not’ before; an 
very remarkable ones. 

1. Christ’s prayer for his enemes ; ver. 34, “Father, forgive them.” Seven 
remarkable words Christ spoke after he was nailed to the cross, and before he 
died, and this is the first. One reason why he died the death of the cross was, 
that he might have liberty of speech to the last, and so might glorify his Father, 
and edify those about him. As soon as ever he was fastened to the cross, or 
while they were nailing him, he prayed this prayer; in which observe, 

Ist. The petition, “* Father, forgive them.” Oke would think he should have 
prayed, ‘Father, consume them; the Lord look upon it, and requite it.” The 
sin they were now guilty of might justly have been made unpardonable, and 
justly might they have been excepted by name out of the act of indemnity. No: 
these are particularly prayed for; now he made intercession for transgressors, 
as was foretold, Jsa. lili. 12; and it is to be added to his prayer, Jno. xvii., to 
complete the specimen he gave of his intercession within the veil; that for 
saints, this for sirners. Now the sayings of Christ upon the cross, as well as 
his sufferings, had a farther reach than they seemed to have. This was a 
mediatorial word, and explicatory of the intent and meaning of his death, 
“Father, forgive them;” not only these, but all that shall repent and believe 
the Gospel; and he did not intend that these should be forgiven upon any 
other terms. Father, that which I am now suffering and dying for. is in order 
to this, that poor sinners may be pardoned, Note, irst. The great thing 


d they are 


favour of themselves. In their hearts the b, rites would have 
been but too glad to get rid of Cxsar and all his agents, and to set 
up as king one of their own nation. Their sole reason for giving a 
political turn to the charge was their inability to succeed by other 
means. 

xxiii. 7. “ Herod’s jurisdiction,” or authority, included Galilee, 
as stated in chap. iii. 1. Herod had come to Jerusalem for the 
Passover, and he would but too readily show his religious zeal by 


listening to the charges of blasphemy. On other grounds he might 
wish to recover Pilate’s favour. 

xxiii, 15. From this it would seem that even Herod was not con- 
vinced of the truth of the accusations made against Jesus. In any 
case, he agreed with Pilate that he had done nothing deserving of 
death. For “nothing worthy of death is done unto him ’ rea? 
“nothing worthy of death is done by him.” With this conclusiog 
Pilate is satisfied, and proposes to chastise and release the prisoner. 
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which Christ died to purchase and procure for us is, the forgiveness of 
sin. Secundiy. This is that which Christ intercedes for, for all that repent, and 
believe in the virtue of his satisfaction; his blood s eaks Unis, Father, forgive 
them.” Thirdly. The greatest sinners may, throug Christ, upon their repent- 
ance, hope to find merey: ‘Father, forgive them; though they were his 
ersecutors ind murderers. ‘ 

y end. The plea; “ for they know not what they do;” for if they had known, 
they would not have erncitied him, 1 Cor.ii.8. There was a veil upon his 
glory, and upon their understandings; and how could they see through two 
veils? They wished his blood on them and their children, but had they known 
what they did, they would have unwished it again. Note, First. The crucifiers 
of Christ “ know not what they do.” They that speak ill of religion, speak ill 
of that which they know not; and it is because they will not know it. Secondly. 
There is a kind of ignorance that doth in part excuse sin,—ignorance through 
want of the means of knowledge, or of a capacity to receive instruction, 
through the infelicities of education, or inadvertency. The crucifiers of Christ 
were kept in ignorance by their rulers, and had prejudices against him instilled 
into them, so that, in wnat they did against Christ and his doctrine, they thought 
they did God service, Jno. xvi. 2. Such are to be pitied and prayed for. This 
prayer of Christ was answered not long after, when many of those that had 
a hand in his death were converted by Peter’s preaching. | 

This is written also for example to us. Ist. We must in prayer call God 
Father; and come to him with reverence and confidence, as children to a father. 
end. The great thing we must beg of God, both for ourselves and others, is the 
forgiveness of sins. 3rd. We must pray for our enemies, and those that hate 
and persecute us; must extenuate their offences, and not aggravate them, 
as we must our own,—“ they know not what they do;” peradventure it was 
an oversight ;—and must be earnest with God in prayer for the forgiveness 
of their sins, their sins against us. This is Christ’s example to his own rule, 
Mat. v. 44, 45, “‘ Love your enemies ;” and it very much strengthens the rule; for 
if Christ loved and prayed for such enemies, what enemies can we have which 
we are not obliged to love and pray for? : : , 

Il. The conversion of the thief upon the cross, which is an illustrious instance 
of Christ’s triumphing over principalities and powers, then when he seemed 
to be triumphed over by them. hrist was crucified between two thieves; 
and in them was represented the different effects which the cross of Christ 
would have upon the children of men, to whom it would be brought near 
in the preaching of the Gospel. ‘They are all malefactors, all guilty before 
God. Now the cross of Christ is to some a savour of life unto life; to others, 
of death unto death. To them that perish it is foolishness; but to them 
that are saved it is the wisdom of God and the power of God. 

lst. Here was one of these malefactors that was hardened to the last. At 
the cross of Christ he railed on him, as others did, ver. 39; he said, “If thou 
be the Christ,” as they say thou art, “save thyself and us.” Though he was 
now in pain and agony, and in the valley of the shadow of death, yet that did 
not humble his proud spirit, nor teach him to give good language; no, not 
to his fellow sufferer: “though thou bray a fool in a mortar, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him:” no troubles will of themselves work a change in 
a wicked heart; but sometimes they irritate the corruption, which one would 
think they should mortify. He challengeth Christ to save both himself and 
them. Note, There are some that have the impudence to rail upon Christ, and 
yet the confidence to expect to be saved by him; nay, and to conclude that if he 
do not save them, he is not to be looked upon as the Saviour. 

2nd. Here was the other of them that was softened at the last. It was said 
in Matthew and Mark, that both the thieves, even “they that were crucified 
with him, reviled him,’—which some think is by a figure put for one of them, 
but others think they both reviled him at first, till the heart of one of them was 
wonderfully changed, and with it his language, on a sudden. This malefactor. 
when just ready to fall into the hands of Satan, was snatched as a brand 
out of the burning, and made a monument of Divine mercy and grace; and 
Satan was left to roar, as a lion disappointed of his prey. ‘This gives no 
encouragement to any to put off their repentance to their deathbed, or to 
hope that then they shall find mercy; for though it is certain that true repent- 
ance 1s never too late, it is as certain that late repentance is seldom true. 
None can be sure that they shall have time to repent at death; but ever 
man may be sure he cannot. have the advantages that this penitent thief had, 
whose case was altogether extraordinary. He never had any offer of Christ, 
nor day of grace before now; he was designed to be made a singular instance 
of the power of Christ’s grace, now at a time when he was crucified in weak- 
ness. Christ having conquered Satan, in the destruction of Judas and the 
preservation of Peter, erects this farther trophy of his victory over him, in the 
conversion of this malefactor, as a specimen of what he would do. We shall 
see the case extraordinary, if we observe, 

First. ‘The extraordinary operations ot God’s grace upon him, which appeared 
in what he said. Here were so many evidences given, in a short time, of a 
blessed change wrought in him, as that more could not have been given in so 
little compass. 

Ist. See what he said to the other malefactor, ver. 40, 41. 

First. He reproved him for railing on Christ, as destitute of the fear of God, 
and having no sense at all of religion: “ Dost not thou fear God?” This implies 
that it was the fear of God which restrained him from following the multitude 
to do this evil; ‘I fear God, and therefore dare not do it; and dost not thou ?’ 
All that have their eyes opened see this to be at the bottom of the wickedness 
of the wicked, that they have not the fear of God before their eyes: ‘If thou 
hadst any humanity in thee, thou wouldst not insult over one that is thy fellow 
sufferer; thou art in the same condition; thou art a dying man too; and therefore, 
whatever these wicked people do, it ill becomes thee to abuse a dying man.’ 

Secondly. He owns that he deserved what was done to him: “ We indeed 
justly.” It is likely they both suffered for one and the same crime, and there- 
fore he spake with the more assurance, “ We receive the due reward of our 
deeds.” ‘This magnifies Divine grace, as acting in a distinguishing way. These 
two had been comrades in sin and suffering, and yet one is saved, and the other 
perisheth; two that had gone together all along hitherto, and yet now “one 
tiken, and the other left.” He doth not say, Thou indeed justly, but, We. 
Note, ‘l'rue penitents acknowledge the justice of God in all the punishments 
of their sin; God has done right, but we have done wickedly. 

Thirdly. He believes Christ to have suffered wrongfully. Though he was 
condemned in two courts, and run upon as if he had been the worst of male- 
factors, yet this penitent thief is convinced by his carriage in his sufferings that 
he “has done nothing amiss.” The chief priests would have him crucified be- 
tween the malefactors. as one of them; but this thief has more sense than they 
and owns he is none of them. Whether he had before heard of Christ, and o: 
his wondrous works, doth not appear, but the Spirit of grace enlightened him 
with this knowledge, and Saale him to say, “ This man hath done nothing 
amiss ;”—oidév a4roxov,—nothing absurd, or naeauotin his character. 

znd. See what he said to our Lord Jesus, ver. 42: “ Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom.” ‘This is the prayer of a dying sinner to a dying 
Saviour. It was the honour of Christ to be thus prayed to, though he was 
upon the cross, reproached and reviled ; it was the happiness of the thief thus 


xxiii. 17. This verse is omitted by the Vatican, Alexandrian, and 
other MSS., but occurs in the Sinaitic, Cambridge, and other ancient 
copies. 

xxiii. 23. “They were instant:” that is, “were urgent.” “Of 
them ”—i.e., of the people, who were present, as already mentioned in 
verse 13, 

xxiii. 26. Later times professed to know the actual road taken on 
this occasion, and the exact spots where various incidents occurred. 
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to pray: perhaps he never prayed before, and yet now was heard and saved 
at the last gasp. hile there is life there is hope; and while there is hope 
there is room for prayer. 3 ; 

First. Observe his faith in this prayer, In his confession of sin, ver. 44, 
he disccvered repentance towards God; in this 2a pee he discovered faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ. He owns him to be Lord, and to have a king- 
dom, and that he was going to that kingdom; that he should have authority 
in that kingdom, and that those should be happy whom he favours: and to 
believe and confess all this was a great thing at this time of day. Christ was 
now in the depth of disgrace—deserted by his own disciples, reviled by his own 
nation, suffering as a pretender, and not delivered by his Father. e made 
this profession before those prodigies happened which put honour upon his 
sufferings, and which startled the centurion; yet verily we have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel. He believed another life after this, and desired 
to be happy in that life; not as the other thief, to be saved from the cross, but 
to be well done for when the cross had done its worst. 

Secondly. Observe his humility in this prayer. All his request is, “ Lord, 
remember me.” He doth not pray, Lord, prefer me, as they did, Mat. xx. 21; 
though he haying the honour, so as none of the disciples had, to drink of 
Christ’s cup, and to be baptized with his baptism, either on his right hand 
or on his left in his sufferings, when his own disciples had deserted him, he 
might have had some colour to ask, as they did, to sit on his right hand and on 
his left in bis kingdom ; acquaintance in sufferings hath sometimes gained such 
a point, Jer. lii. 31, 32. But he is far from the thought of it; all he begs is, 
“Lord, remember me,” referring himself to Christ in what way to remember 
him. It is arequest like that of Joseph to the chief butler, ‘Think on me,” 
Gen. xl. 14; and it sped better; the chief butler forgat Joseph, but Christ 
remembered this thief. : 

Thirdly. There is an air of importunity and fervency in this prayer; he doth 
as it were breathe out his soul in it ; “ Lord, remember me,” apa t hath enough, 
I desire no more; into thy hands I commit my case. Note, To be remembered by 
Christ, now he is in his kingdom, is what we should earnestly desiro and pray 
for ; and it will be enough to secure our welfare, living and dying. Christ is in 
his kingdom interceding : “ Lord, remember me,” ‘and intercede for me.’ He is 
there ruling: ‘ Lord, remember me,” ‘and rule in me by thy Spirit.’ He is there 
preparing places for those that are his: ‘‘ Lord, remember me,” ‘ and prepare 
a place for me; remember me at death; remember me in the resurrection.’ 
See Job xiv. 13. 

Secondly. The extraordinary grants of Christ’s favour to him: “Jesus said 
unto him,” in answer to his prayer, “ Verily I say unto thee,” ‘1, the Amen,— 
the faithful witness,—I say amen to this prayer; put my fiat toit. Nay, thou 
shalt have more than thou didst ask, “ This day thou shalt be with me in 
paradise,”’ ver. 43. Observe, 

lst. To whom this was spoken; to the penitent thief,—to him, and not to his 
companion. Christ upon the cross is like Christ upon the throne; for “now 
is the judgment of this world:” one departs with a curse, the other with a 
blessing. Though Christ was now himself in the greatest struggle and agony 

et he had a word of comfort to speak to a poor penitent, that committed 

imself to him. Note, Even great sinners, if they be true penitents, shall, 
through Christ, obtain not only the pardon of their sins, but a place in the 
paradise of God, Heb. ix. 15. This magnifies the riches of free grace, that 
rebels and traitors shall not only be pardoned, but preferred, thus preferred. 

2nd. By whom this was spoken. ‘This was another mediatorial word which 
Christ spoke, though upon a particular occasion, yet with a general intention 
to explain the true intent and meaning of his sufferings ; as he died to purchase 
the forgiveness of sins for us, ver. 34, so also to purchase eternal life for us. 
By this word we are given to understand, that Jesus Christ died to “open the 
kingdom of heaven to all penitent, obedient believers.” 

First. Christ here lets us know that he was going to paradise himself,—to 
Hades, to the invisible world; his human soul was removing to the place 
of separate souls; not the place of the damned, but to paradise, the place 
of the blessed. By this he assures us that his satisfaction was accepted, and 
the Father was well pleased in him, else he had not, gone to parndites that was 
the beginning of the joy set before him, which he comforted himself with the 
prospect of. He went by the cross to the crown; and we must not think 
of going any other way, or of being perfected but by es Silt de 

Secondly. He lets all penitent believers know that when they die they shall 
gc to be with him there. He was now, as a priest, purchasing this happiness 
for them; and is ready, as a king, to confer it upon them, when they are pre- 

ared and made ready for it. See here how the happiness of heaven is set 
orth to us. 1. It is paradise, a garden of pleasure, the paradise of God, 
Rev. ii. 7, alluding to the garden of Eden, in which our first parents were 
placed when they were innocent. In the second Adam we are restored to all 
we lost in the first Adam; and more, to a heavenly paradise, instead of an 
earthly one. 2. It is being with Christ there ; that is the happiness of heaven, 
to see Christ, and _ sit with him, and share in his glory, Jno. xvii. 24. 3. It is 
immediate upon death: “ This day thou shalt be with me;” ‘to-night, before 
to-morrow.’ The souls of the faithful, after they are delivered from the bur- 
then of the flesh, immediately are in joy and felicity; the spirits of just men 
immediately made perfect. Lazarus departs, and is comforted presently; and 
Paul with Christ immediately, Phil. i, 23. 


44 And it was about the sixth hour, and there was 
a darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour. 
45 And the sun was darkened, and the veil of the 
temple was rent in the midst. 46 And when Jesus 
had cried with a loud voice, he said, Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit: and having said thus, 
he gave up the ghost. 47 Now when the centurion 
saw what was done, he glorified God, saying, Certainly » 
this was a righteous man. 48 And all the people that 
came together to that sight, beholding the things 
which were done, smote their breasts, and returned. 
49 And all his acquaintance, and the women that 
followed him from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding 
these things. i 


—~ 


It is scarcely needfu! iv say that the havoc made with Jerusalem 
after its surrender to Titus would effectually destroy any landmarks 
which the first Christians associated with the incidents actually re- 
corded. Superstition has invented and added to them. - 
xxiii. 28. The expression “daughters of Jerusalem,” meaning 
“women of Jerusalem,” fairly teaches that these were not the women 
who had followed Jesus from Galilee, but part of the crowd which 
had come together, as is usual at public execut.~ss and spectacles. 
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In these verses we have three things . : 

First. Christ's dying magnified, by the prodigies that attended it. 
are here mentioned, which we had an account of before. 

1. The darkening ot the sun at noonday: “It was now about the sixth 
hour ;” that is, according to our computation, twelve o’clock at noon; “and 
there was a darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour;” the sun was 
eclipsed, and the air exceedingly clouded at the sane time, both which con- 
curred to this thick darkness, which continued three hours, not three days, 
as that of Egypt did. ] 

2. The rending of the veil of the temple. The former prodigy was in the 
heavens, this in the temple; for both these are the houses of God, and could 
not but feel it when the Son of God was thus abused, and thus signify their 
resentment of it. By this rending of the veil was signified the taking away 
of the ceremonial law, which was a wall of partition between Jews and 
Gentiles, and of all other difficulties and discouragements in our approach 
to God, so that now we may come boldly to the throne of grace. 

Secondly. Christ's dying se oe Ho ver. 46, by the words with which he 
breathed out his soul. Jesus had cried with a loud voice, when he said, “ Why 
hast thou forsaken me?” so we are told in Matthew and Mark ; and it should 
seem it was with a loud voice that he said this too, to shew his earnestness, 
and that all the people might take notice of it. And this he said, “ Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” ; 

i. He borrowed these words from his father David, Ps. xxxi. 5; not that 
he needed to have words put into his mouth; but he chose to make use of 
David’s-words, to shew that it was the Spirit of Christ that testified in the Old 
Testament prophets, and that he came to fulfil the Scripture. Christ died 
with Scriptures in his mouth; thus he directs us to make use of Scripture 
language in our addresses to God. 

2. In this address to God he calls him Father; when he complained of being 
forsaken, he cried, “ Eli, Eli, my God;” but to shew that_that dreadful agony 
of his soul was now over, he here calls God Father. When he was givin 
up his life and soul for us, he did for us call God Father, that we throug 
him might receive the adoption of sons. 

3. Christ made use of these words in a sense peculiar to himself as 
Mediator. He was now to “make his soul an offering for our sin,” Zsa. liii. 10; 
to “give his life a ransom for many,” Mat. xx. 28; “by the eternal Spirit to 
offer himself,” Heb, ix. 14. He was himself both the priest and the sacrifice ; 
our souls were forfeited, and his must go to redeem the forfeiture; the price 
must be paid into the hands of God, the Barby offended by sin; to him he had 
undertaken to make full satisfaction. Now by these words he offered up the 
sacrifice; did as it were lay his hand upon the head of it, and surrender it; 
ain 1 deposit it ;7 I pay it down into thy hands; Father, accept of my life 
and soul, instead of the lives and souls of the sinners I die for. ‘The animus 
offerentis,— the goodwill of the offerer,’ was requisite to the acceptance of the 
offering. Now Christ here expresseth his cheerful willingness to offer himself, 
as he had done when it was first proposed to him, Heb. x. 9, 10; “Lo, I come 
to do thy will,” “ by the which will we are sanctified.” 

4. Christ here signifies his dependence upon his Father for his resurrection, 
by the reunion of his soul and body. He commends his spirit into his Father’s 
hand, to be received into paradise, and returned the third day. By this it 
appears that our Lord Jesus, as he had a true body, so he had a reasonable 
soul, which existed in a state of separation from the body, and thus he was 
made like unto his brethren: this soul he lodged in his Father’s hand, com- 
mitted to his custody, resting in hope that it should not be left in Hades, 
in its state of separation from the body; no, not so long as that the body 
might see corruption. 

5. Christ has hereby left us an example; has fitted those words of David to 
the purpose of dying saints, and hath as it were sanctified them for their use. 
In death, our great care should be about our souls; and we cannot more 
effectually provide for their welfare than by committing them now into the 
hands of God, as a Father, to be sanctified and governed by his Spirit and 
grace; and at death, committing them into his hands to be made perfect in 
holiness and happiness. We must shew that we are freely willing to die, 
that we firmly believe another life after this, and are desirous of it, by saying, 
“ Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit.” | 

Thirdly. Christ’s dying improved, by the impressions it made upon those 
that attended him. 

1. The centurion, that had command of the guard, was much affected with 
what he saw, ver. 47. He was a Roman, a Gentile, a stranger to the consola- 
tions of Israel, and yet he glorified God. He never saw such amazing instances 
of Divine power, and therefore took occasion from thence to adore God as 
the Almighty. And he bore a testimony to the patient sufferer: ‘‘ Cetainly 
this was a righteous man,” and was unjustly put to death. God’s manifesting 
his power so much to do him honour, was a plain evidence of his innocency. 
His testimony in Matthew and Mark goes farther: “ Truly this was the Son 
of God.” But in this case this amounts to the same; for if he was a righteous 
man, he said very truly when he said he was the Son of God; and therefore 
that testimony of his concerning himself must be admitted ; for if it were false, 
he was not a righteous man. 

2. The disinterested spectators could not but be concerned. This is taken 
notice of only here, ver. 48; “all the people that came together to that sight,” 
as is usual upon such occasions, “beholding the things which were done,” could 
not but go away very serious for the time, whatever they were when they came 
home; “they smote their breasts, and returned.” Ist. They laid the thing very 
much to heart for the present; they looked upon it as a wicked thing to put 
him to death, and could not but think that some judgment of God would come 
upon their nation for it. Probably those very people.were of those that had 
cried, “ Crucify him, crucify him;” and when he was nailed to the cross 
reviled and blasphemed him; but now were so terrified with the darkness and 
earthquake, and the uncommon manner of his expiring, that they had not only 
their mouths stopped, but their consciences startled; and in remorse for what 
they had done, as the publican, they “smote upon their breasts,” beat upon 
their own hearts, as those that had indignation at themselves. And some 
think this was a happy step towards that good work which was afterwards 
wrought upon them, when they were pricked to the heart, Acts ii. 37. 2nd. 
Yet it should seem the impression soon wore off; they “smote their breasts, 
and returned.” They did not shew any farther token of respect to Christ, nor 
inquire more concerning him; but went home, and, we have reason to fear, ina 
little time they quite forgot it. Thus many that see Christ evidently set forth, 
crucified among them in the Word and sacraments, are a little affected for the 
presert, but it doth not continue; they smite their breast, and return ; they see 
Christ’s face in the glass of the ordinances, and admire him; but they go away, 
ond straightway forget what manner of man he is, and what reason they have 
to love him. 

3. His own friends and followers were forced to keep their distance, and yet 
got as near as they could and durst, to see what was done, ver. 49; “all fe 
Kequaintance,” vnat knew him, and were known of him, “stood afar off,” for 
fear lest, if they had been near him, they should have been taken up as favour- 
ers of him. This was part of his sufferings, as of Job's, Jub xix. 13, “ He bas 
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xxiii. 31. Proverbial in form. Green wood, retaining sap and 
vitality, is less likely to be uprooted and less easily burned than that 
which is dry and dead. 

. xxiii. 33. “Calvary” is from the Latin Vulgate. The Greek in all 
the evangelists has the word Kranion, another form of the Latin 
cranium, “a skull.” It is impossible to say why the place was so 
called, though common to suppose it was a knoll or small round hill. 

xxiii. 34, This verse is omitted by the Vatican MS., as far as 
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i| put my brethren far from me, and mine acquaintance are verily estranged from 


” 


mne;” Ps. Ixxxviii. 18. And “the women that followed him” together “from 
Galilee were beholding these things,” not knowing what to make of them, nor 
so ready as they should have been to take them for certain preludes of his 


resurrection. Now was Christ “set for a sign that should be spoken against,” 
as Simeon foretold, “that the thoughts of many hearts might be revealed, 
ch, ii. 34, 35. 

50 And, behold, there was a man named Joseph, 
a counsellor; and he was a good man, and a just: 
51 (The same had not consented to the counsel 
and deed of them;) he was of Arimathea, a city 
of the Jews: who also himself waited for the king- 
dom of God. 52 This man went unto Pilate, and 
begged the body of Jesus. 53 And he took it 
down, and wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a 
sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein never man 
before was laid. 54 And that day was the prepara- 
tion, and the sabbath drewon. 55 And the women 
also, which came with him from Galilee, followed 
after, and beheld the sepulchre, and how his body 
was laid. 56 And they returned, and prepared 
spices and ointments; and rested the sabbath day 
according to the commandment. 


We have here an account of Christ’s burial; for he must be brought not only 
to death, but to the dust of death, Ps. xxii. 15, according to the sentence, 
Gen. iii. 19, “unto the dust shalt thou return.” Observe, 

1. Who buried him. His acquaintance stood afar off; they had neither 

money to bear the charge, nor courage to bear the odium, of burying him 
decently ; but God raised up one‘that had both; “a man named Joseph,” 
ver. 50. His character is, that “he was a good man, and a just;” a mun of un- 
spotted reputation for virtue and piety; was not only just to all, but good to 
all that needed him; and care to bury the dead, as becomes the hope of the re- 
surrection of the dead, is one instance of goodness and beneficence. He was a 
person of quality, a counsellor, a senator, a member of the Sanhedrim, one of 
the elders of the Jewish church. Having said this of him, it was necessary to 
add, that though he was of that body of men who had put Christ to death, ye+ 
he “had not consented to their counsel and deed,” ver. 51; though it was car- 
ried by the majority, yet he entered his protest against it, and followed not the 
multitude to do evil. Note, That evil counsel and deed shall not be reckoned 
our act which we have not consented to; nay, he not only dissented openly 
from those that were enemies to Christ, but he consented secretly with those 
that were his friends. He “himself waited for the kingdom of God;” he 
believed the Old Testament prophecies of the Messiah and his kingdom, and 
expected the accomplishment of them. This was the man that appears upon 
this occasion to have a true respect for the Lord Jesus. Note, There are 
many who are hearty in Christ’s interests, who, though they do not make any 
show in their outward profession of it, yet will be more ready to do him a 
piece of real service, when there is occasion, than others that make a greater 
figure and noise. 
_ IL. What he did towards the burying of him. 1. He “went to Pilate,” the 
judge that condemned him, “and begged the body of Jesus,” for it was at his 
dispose ; and though he might have raised a party sufficient to have carried 
off the body by violence, yet he would take the regular course, and do it 
peaceably. 2. He “took it down,” it should seem with his own hands, “and 
wrapped it in linen.” They tell us it was the manner of the Jews (and that 
the word here used signifies so much) to roll the bodies of the dead, as we do 
little children in their swaddling clothes; so that the piece of fine linen, which 
he bought whole, he cut into many pieces for that purpose. It is said of 
Lazarus, he was bound hand and foot, Jno. xi. 44. Grave clothes are to the 
saints as swaddling clothes, which they shall outgrow, and put off when they 
come to the perfect man. 

111. Where he was buried ; “in a sepulchre that was hewn in stone;” that 
the prison of the grave might be made strong, as the church, when she was 
brought into darkness, had her way enclosed with hewn stone, Lam. iii. 2,93 
but it was a sepulchre in which “never man before was laid,” for he was buried 
on such an account as never any one before him was buried, only in order to 
his rising again the third day by his own power; and he was to triumph over 
the grave, so as never any man d*4. 

. When he was buried, ver. 54; “on the day of the preparation, when the 
sabbath drew on.” ‘This is given as a reason why they made such haste with 
the funeral, because the sabbath drew on, which required their attendance to 
other work, preparing for the sabbath, and going forth to welcome it. Note, 
Weeping must not hinder sowing. ‘Though they were in tears for the death 
of Christ, yet they must apply themselves to the sanctifying of the sabbath. 
And when the sabbath draws on, there must be preparation; our worldly 
affairs must be so ordered as that they may not hinder us from our sabbath 
work; and our holy affections must be so excited as that they may earry us on 
i 


n it. 

V. Who attended the funeral, ver. 55; not any of the disciples, but only “the 
women that came with him from Galilee,” ver. 55; who as they stayed by him 
while he hung on the cross, so they followed him, all in tears no doubt, “an? 
beheld the sepulchre,” where it was, what was the way to it, “and how his 
body was laid” in it. They were led to this, not by their curiosity, but by 
their affection to the Lord Jesus, which was strong as death, cruel as the 
grave, and which many waters could not quench. Here was a silent funeral, 
and not a solemn one, and yet his rest was glorious. 

VI. What preparation was made for the embalming of his body, after he was 
buried, ver. 56; “they returned, and prepared spices and ointments,” which 
was more an evidence of their love than of their faith; for had they remem- 
bered and believed what he had so often told them, that he should rise again 
the third day, they would have spared their cost and pains herem, as knowing 
that in a short time there would be a greater honour put upon his body by the 
glory of his resurrection, than they could put hovour upon it with  eir most 
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se words “what they do.” It is also lett out by some othe: 
authorities, but the majority have it. 
xxiii, 38. I'he words, “in letters of Greek, and Latin, and 
Hebrew,” are not contained in some of the oldest copies, but are in 
the Sinaitic and Peshito. 
xxiii. 43. Neander says Paradise is “a symbolical name for the 

Pa Sa of bliss,” und regards the promise as one of “immediate 
| 188, 
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precious ointments; but as busy as they were in this preparation, they “rested | 
the sabbath day,” and did none of this servile work thereon, not only according | 
to the custom of their nation, but ‘according to the commandment > of their 
God; which, though the day be altered, is still in full foree; “ Remember the 
sabbath day to keep it holy.” 


mI ere 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Our Lord Jesus went gloriously down to death, in spite of the malice of his enemies, 
who did all they could to make his death ignominious; but he rose again more glo- 
riously ; of which we have an account in this chapter; and the proofs and evidences 
of Christ's resurrection are more fully related by this evangelist than they were by 
Matthew and Mark. Here is, I. Assurances given by two angels, to the women who 
visited the sepulchre, that the Lord Jesus was risen from the dead, according to his 
own word, which the angels refer them to, ver. 1—7; and the report of this to the 
apostles, ver. 811. II. The visit which Peter made to the sepulchre, and his dis- 
coveries there, ver. 12. III. Christ’s conference with the two disciples that were 
going to Emmaus, and his making of himself known to them, ver. 13—35. IV. His 
appearing to the eleven disciples themselves, the same day at evening, ver. 36—48. 
V. The farewell he gave them, and his ascension into heaven, and the joy and praise of 
his disciples whom he left behind, ver. 49—53. 


> OW upon the first day of 
9) the week, very early in the 
morning, they came unto 
the sepulchre, bringing the 
spices which they had pre- 
3 pared, and certain others with 
NO) them. 2 And they found 
% the stone rolled away from 
the sepulchre. 3 And they 
entered in, and found not 
the body of the Lord Jesus. 4 And it came to pass, 
as they were much perplexed thereabout, behold, 
two men stood by them in shining garments: 5 
And as they were afraid, and bowed down their faces 
to the earth, they said unto them, Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? 6 He is not here, but 
is risen: remember how he spake unto you when he 
was yet in Galilee, 7 Saying, The Son of man 
must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and 
be crucified, and the third day rise again. 8 And 
they remembered his words, 9 And returned from 
the sepulchre, and told all these things unto the 
eleven, and to all the rest. 10 It was Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, 
and other women that were with them, which told | 
these things unto the apostles. 11 And their words 
seemed to them as idle tales, and they believed them 
not. 12 Then arose Peter, and ran unto the sepul- 
chre; and stooping down, he beheld the linen clothes 
laid by themselves, and departed, wondering in him- 
self at that which was come to pass. ) 


The manner of the reuniting of Christ’s soul and body in his resurrection is 
a mystery, one of the secret things that belong not to us; but the infallible 
proofs of his resurrection, that he did indeed rise from the dead, and was 
thereby proved to be the Son of God, are things revealed, which belong to us, 
and to our children; and some of them we have here in these verses, which 
relate the same story for substance that we had in Matthew and Mark. 

I. We have here the affection and respect which the good women that had 
followed Christ shewed to him, after he was dead and buried, ver. 1. As soon 
as ever they could, after the sabbath was over, they came to the sepulchre to 
embalm his body; not to take it out of the linen in which Joseph had wrapped 
it, but to anoint the head and face, and perhaps the wounded hands and feet, 
and to scatter sweet spices upon and about the body; as it is usual with us 
to strew flowers about the dead bodies and graves of our friends, only to shew 
our goodwill towards the taking off the deformity of death, if we could, and 
to make them somewhat the less loathsome to those that are about them. The 
zeal of those good women for Christ did continue; the spices which they had | 
prepared the evening before the sabbath at a great expense; they did not upon | 
the second thoughts, when they slept upon it, dispose of otherwise, suggesting 
“to what purpose is this waste?” but they brought them to the sepulchre on the 
morning after the sabbath, early, very early. ft is a rule of charity, “every 
man according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give,” 2 Car. ix. 7; what 
is prepared for Christ, let it be used for him. Notice is taken of the names of | 
these women, “ Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James ;” 
grave, matronly women, it should seem they were. Notice is also taken of 
sertain others with them, ver. 1; and again, ver. 10; these, that had not joined 
in preparing the spices, yet would go along with them to the sepulchre; as if 
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the number of Christ’s friends increased when he was dead, Jno. xii. 24, 3%, 
The daughters of Jerusalem, when they saw how inquisitive the spouse was 
after her beloved, were desirous to seek him with her, Cant. vi. 1; so were 
these other women. ‘The zeal of some provokes others. 

IL. The surprise they were in, when ei found the stone rolled away, and the 
grave empty, ver. 2,3. ‘They were much perplexed at that, ver. 4, which they 
had aa 5 reason to rejoice in, that “the stone was rolled away trom the 
sepulchre,” by which it appeared that he had a legal discharge, and leave to 
come out; and that they “found not the body of the Lord Jesus,” by which 
it appeared he had made use of his discharge, and was come out. Note, Good 
Christians often perplex themselves about that with which they should comfort 
and encourage themselves. 

Ill. The pluin account which they had of Christ's resurrection from two 
angels, that appeared to them in shining garments, not only white, but bright, 
and casting a lustre about them; they first saw one angel without the sepulchre, 
who presently went in and sat with another angel in the sepulchre, ‘one at the 
head, and the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain;” so the 
evangelists may be reconciled. ‘The women when they saw the angels were 
ifraid, lest they had some ill news for them; but instead of inquiring of them, 
“bowed down their faces to the earth,” to look for their dear Master in the 
grave; they would rather find him in his grave clothes, than angels themselves 
in their shining garments; a dying Jesus has more beauty in the eyes of a 
believer than angels themselves. These women like the spouse, when found 
by the watchmen, (and angels are called watchers,) enter not into any other 
conversation with them, but “ saw ye him whom my soul loveth?” Now here, 

1. ‘They upbraid the women with the absurdity ot the search they were 
making, ver. 5: “ Why seek ye the living among the dead?” witness is hereby 
given to Christ that he is living; of him ‘it is witnessed that he liveth,” 
Heb. vii. 8; and it is the comfort of all the saints, “1 know that my Redeemer 
liveth;” for because he lives we shall live also; but a reproof is given to those 
that look for him “among the dead,” among the dead heroes, that the Gentiles 
worshipped, as if he were but like one of them; that look for him in an image, 
or a crucifix, the work of men’s hands; or among unwritten traditions, and the 
inventions of men; and indeed, all they that expect happiness and satisfaction 
in the creature, or perfection in this imperfect state, may be said to seek the 
living among the dead. , 

2. They assure them that he is risen from the dead, ver. 6: “ He is not here, 
but is risen,” is risen by. his own power. He has quitted his grave, to return 
no more to it. These angels were competent witnesses, for they bad been 
sent express from heaven with orders for his discharge; and we are sure that 
their record is true, they durst not tell a lie. 

3. They refer them to his own words; “remember what he spoke to you 
when he was yet in Galilee.” If they had duly believed and observed the pre- 
diction of it, they would easily have believed the thing itself, when it came to 
pass ; and therefore, that the tidings might not be such a surprise to them as 
it seemed to be, he repeats to them what Christ had often said in their hearing; 
“The Son of man must be delivered into the hands of sinful men ;” and though 
it was done by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, yet they 
that did it were not the less sinful for doing it. He told them that he must be 
crucified; surely they could not forget that which they had with so much 
concern seen fulfilled; and would not that bring to their mind, that which 
always followed, the “third day he shall rise again?” Observe, these angels 
from heaven bring not any new gospel, but put them in mind, as the angels of 
the apne do, of the sayings of Christ, and teach them how to improve and 
apply them. g 

iV. Their satisfaction in this account, ver. 8. The women seemed to ac~ 
quiesce; they “remembered his words,” when they were thus put in mind of 
them, and concluded from thence, if he were risen, it was no more than they had 
reason to expect; and now were ashamed of the preparations they had made 
to embalm Him on the third day who had often said he would on the third 
day rise again. Note, A seasonable remembrance of the words of Christ will 
help us to a right understanding of his providence. 

. The report they brouyht of this to the apostles ; “they returned from the 
sepulchre, and told all these things to the eleven, and to all the rest” of 
Christ’s disciples, ver. 9. It doth not appear that they were together in a 
body ; they were “scattered every one to his own;” perhaps scarce two or three 
of them together in the same lodgings; but one went to some of them, and 
another to others of them, so that in a little time that morning they got them 
all notice of it. But we are told, ver. 11, how the report was received, “ their 
words seemed to them as idle tales, and they believed them not.” They 
thought it was only the fancy of the women, and imputed it to the power of 
imagination; for they also had forgotten Christ’s words, and wanted to be put 
in mind of them; not only what he had said to them in Galilee, some time ayo, 
but what he had said very lately, in the night wherein he was betrayed; “ again 
a little whileand ye shall see me. I will see you again.” One would be amazed 
at the stupidity of these disciples, who had themselves so often professed that 
they believed Christ to be the Son of God, and the true Messiah, had been so 
often told he must die and rise again, and then enter into his glory, had seen 
him more than once raise the dead, that they shall be so backward to believe 
his raising himself. Surely it would seem the less strange to them, when here- 
after this complaint would justly be taken up by them, to remember, that when 
time was it might justly have been taken up against them: “ Who hath believed 
our report?” 

VI. The inquiry which Peter made hereupon, ver. 12. It was Mary Magda- 
lene that brought the report to him, as appears Jno. xx. 1, 2; where this story 
of his running to the sepulchre is more particularly related. 1. Peter hastened 
to the sepulchre, upon the report ; Pernepe ashamed of himself, to think that 
Mary Magdalene should have been there before him; and yet perhaps he had 
not been so ready to go thither now, if the women had not told him among 
other things that the watch was fled. Many that are swift-footed enoug 
when there is no danger, are but cow-hearted when there is. Peter now ran 
to the sepulchre, who but the other day ran from his Master. 2. He looked 
into the sepulchre, and took notice how orderly the linen clothes in which 
Christ was wrapped were taken off, and folded UP, and laid by themselves 
but the body gone. He was very particular in making his observatiens, as i 
he would rather credit his own eyes than the testimony of the angels. 3. He 
went away, as he thought, not much the wiser, “ wondering in himself at that 
which was come to pass.” Had he remembered the words of Christ, even this 
was enough to satisfy him that he was risen from the dead; but having for- 
gotten them, he is only amazed with the thing, and knows not what to make of 
it. There is many a thing pessiing, ate perplexing to us, which would be both 
plain and profitable, if we did but rightly understand the words of Christ, and 
had them ready to us. : 


13 And, behold, two of them went that same day 
to a village called Emmaus, which was from Jerusa- 


xxiii. 44, 45. Julius Africanus says the heathen historian Thallus 
calls this darkness an eclipse of the sun; this, however, it could not 
he. It is stated in the Gemara that the folding doors of the Temple, 
though locked, suddenly burst open about forty years before the fall 
of Jerusalem. 

xxiii. 54. The sense of this verse is, “and the day was Friday, 
and Sabbath (Saturday) was approaching.” The time answered to 
our Friday afternoon. ‘lhe Greek word rendered “ drew on” literally 
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signifies “ was dawning,’ but the meaning of the evangelist is that 
of our version. 

xxiv. 1. The women had purchased the aromatics on Friday 
evening, and came to the tomb with them on the Sunday morning. 
The apparently different account of the purchase in Mark xvi. 1 is 
to be explained in accordance with the clearer statement here. The 
expression, “and certain others with them,” is not found in the 
Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., and is omitted in some modern editions. 
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lem about threescore furlongs. 14 And they talked 
together of all these things wluch had happened. 
15 And it came to pass, that, while they communed 
together and reasoned, Jesus himself drew near, and 
went with them. 16 But their eyes were holden 
that they should not know him. 17 And he said 
unto them, What manner of communications are 
these that ye have one to another, as ye walk, and 
are sad? 18 And the one of them, whose name 
was Cleopas, answering said unto him, Art thou 
only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known 
the things which are come to pass there in these 
days? 19 And he said unto them, What things ? 
And they said unto him, Concerning Jesus of Naza- 
reth, which was a prophet mighty in deed and word 
before God and all the people: 20 And how the 
chief priests and our rulers delivered him to be con- 
demned to death, and have crucified him. 21 But 
we trusted that it had been he which should have 
redeemed Israel: and beside all this, to day is the 
third day since these things were done. 22 Yea, 
and certain women also of our company made us 
astonished, which were early at the sepulchre; 23 
And when they found not his body, they came, 
saying, that they had also seen a vision of angels, 
which said that he was alive. 24 And certain of them 
which were with us went to the sepulchre, and found 
at even so as the women had said: but him they saw 
not. 25 Then he said unto them, O fools, and slow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken : 
26 Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into his glory? 27 And beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them 
in all the scriptures the things concerning himself. 
28 And they drew nigh unto the village, whither 
they went: and he made as though he would have 
gone further. 29 But they constrained him, saying, 
Abide with us: for it is toward evening, and the day 
is far spent. And he went in to tarry with them. 
30 And it came to pass, as he sat at meat with them, 
he took bread, and blessed zt, and brake, and gave 
to them. 31 And their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him; and he vanished out of their sight. 32 
And they said one to another, Did not our heart 
burn within us, while he talked with us by the way, 
and while he opened to us the scriptures? 33 And 
they rose up the same hour, and returned toJerusalem, 
and found the eleven gathered together, and them 
that were with them, 34 Saying, The Lord is risen 
indeed, and hath appeared to Simon. _ 35 And they 
told what things were done in the way, and how he 
was known of them in breaking of bread. 


This appearance of Christ to the two disciples going to Emmaus was men- 
tioned, and but just mentioned, before, Mar. xvi. 12; here it is largely related, 
It happened the same day that Christ rose, the first day of the new world 
that rose with him. One of these two disciples was Cleopas, or Alpheus, 
said by the ancients to be the brother of Joseph, Christ’s supposed father ; who 
the Bi Be was is not certain; some think it was Peter. Tt should seem indeed 
that Christ did appear particularly to Peter that day, which the eleven spoke 
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of among themselves, ver. 34, and Paul mentions, 1 Cor. xv. 5; but it could 
not be Peter that was one of the two, for he was one of the eleven to whom the 
two returned. And besides, we know Peter so well as to think, that if he bad 
been one of the two, he would have been the chief speaker, and not Cleopas. 
It was one of those that were associate with the eleven, mentioned ver. 9. Now 
in this passage uf story we may observe, 

First. The walk and talk of these two disciples; “they went to a village 
called Emmaus,” which is reckoned to be about two hours’ walk from Jeru- 
salem. It is here said to be about sixty furlongs, seven measured miles, ver. 13. 
Whether they went thither upon business, or to see some friend, doth not 
appear, I suspect they were going homewards to Galilee, with an intention 
not to inquire more after this Jesus; that they were meditating a retreat, and 
stole away from their company, without asking leave, or taking leave; for the 
accounts brought them that morning of their Master’s resurrection seemed to 
them as idle tales ; and if so, no wonder they began to think of making the best 
of their way home. 

But as they travelled they “talked together of all these things which had 
happened,” ver. 14. They had not courage to confer of these things, and con- 
sult what was to be done in the present juncture at Jerusalem, for fear of the 
Jews; but when they were got out of the hearing of the Jews, they could 
talk it over with more freedom: they talked over these things, reasoning 
with themselves concerning the probabilities of Christ’s resurrection; for 
according as these appeared they would either go forward or return back 
to Jerusalem. Note, It well becomes the disciples of Christ, when they are 
together, to talk of his death and resurrection; thus they may improve one 
another’s knowledge, refresh one another’s memory, and stir up one another’s 

.devout affections. 

Secondly. The guod company they met with upon the road, when Jesus himself 
came and joined himself to them; ver. 15, “they communed together and 
reasoned,” and perhaps were: warm at the argument; one hoping that their 
Master was risen, and would set up his kingdom, the other despairing. “ Jesus 
himself drew near,” as a stranger that, seeing them travel the same way that he 
went, told them he should be glad of their company. 

We may observe it for our encouragement to keep up Christian conference 
ana edifying discourse among us, that where but two together are well em- 
ployed in work of that kind, Christ will come to them and makea third. When 
they that fear the Lord speak one to another, the Lord hearkens and hears, 
and is with them of a truth; so that two thus twisted in faith and love become 
a threefold cord, not easily broken, Heel. iv. 12 They, in their communings 
and reasonings together, were searching for Christ, comparing notes concern- 
ing him, that they might come to more knowledge of him; and now Christ 
comes to them. ote, They who seek Christ shall find him; he will manifest 
himself to those that inquire after him, and give knowledge to those who use 
the helps for knowledge which they have. When the spouse inquired of the 
watchmen concerning her Beloved, it was but a little that she passed from them 
but she found him, Cant. iii. 4. 

But though they had Christ with them, they were not at first aware of it; 
ver. 16, “ their eyes were holden that they should not know him.” It should 
seem there was both an alteration in the object,—for it is said in Mark that 
now “he appeared in another form,”—and a restraint upon the organ; for 
here it is aad that their eyes were held bya Divine power; or, as some think 
there was a confusion in the medium, the air was so disposed that they could 
not discern who it was. No matter how it was, but so it was, they did not 
know him; Christ so ordering it that they might the more freely discourse 
with him, and he with them ; and that it might appear that his Word, and the 
influence of it, did not depend upon his bodily presence, wnich the disciples had 
too much doted upon, and must be weaned from. But he could teach them and 
warm their hearts by others, who should have his spiritual presence with them, 
and should have his grace going along with them unseen. 

Thirdly. The conference that was between Christ and them, when he knew 
them, and they knew not him. Now Christ and his disciples, as is usual when 
friends meet incognito, or in a disguise, are here crossing questions. 

1. Christ’s first question to them is concerning their present sadness, which 
plainly appeared in their countenances, ver. 17: * What manner of communi- 
cations are these that ye have one to another, as ye walk, and are sad?” It is 
a very kind and friendly inquiry. Observe, 

Ist. They were sad; it appeared to a stranger that they were so. First. They 
had lost their dear Master, and were, in their own apprehensions, quite disap- 
pointed in their expectations from him. ‘They had given up the cause, anc 
knew not what course to take to retrieve it. Note, Christ’s disciples hay 
reason to be sad when he withdraws from them; to fast when the Bridegroon 
is taken from them. Secondly. Though he was risen from the dead, yet either 
they did not know it, or did not believe it, and so-they were still in sorrow. 
Note, Christ’s disciples are often sad and sorrowful, even then when they have 
reason to rejoice, but through the weakness of their faith, they cannot take 
the comfort that is offered tothem. Thirdly. Being sad, they had communi- 
cations one with another concerning Christ. Note, Ist. It becomes Christians 
to talk of Christ. Were our hearts as full of him, and of what he has done 
and suffered for us, as they should be, out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth would speak, not only of God and his providence, but of Christ and his 
grace and love. 2rd. Good company and good converse is an excellent antidote 
against prevailing melancholy. When Christ’s disciples were sad, they did not 
each one get by himself, but continued as hesent them out, two and two, for two 
is better than one, especially in times of sorrow. Giving vent to the grief may 
perhaps give ease to the grieved ; and by talking it over, we may talk ourselves, 


or our friends may talk us, into a better frame. Joint-mourners should be 
mutual comforters ; comforts sometimes come best from such. 

2nd. Christ came up to them and inquired into the matter of their talk, and 
the cause of their grief: ‘‘ What manner of communications are these?” Though 
Christ was now entered into his state of exaltation, yet he continued tender of 
his disciples, and concerned for their comfort. He speaks as one troubled to 
see their melancholy: ‘“‘ Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day,” Gen. xl.7. Note, 
Our Lord Jesus takes notice of the sorrow and sadness of his disciples, and is 
afflicted in their afflictions. Christ has hereby taught us, First. To be con- 
versable. Christ here fell into discourse~ with two grave, serious persons, 
though he was a stranger to them, and they knew him not; and they readily 
embraced it. It doth not become Christians to be morose and shy, but to take 

leasure in good society. Secondly. We are hereby taught to be compassionate. 

hen we see our friends in sorrow and sadness, we should, like Christ here, 

take cognizance of their grief, and give them the best counsel and comfort we 
can ; “ weep with them that weep.” 

2. In answer to this, they put a question to him concerning his strangeness, 
ver. 18: “ Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things 
that are come to pass there in these days?” Observe, 

Ist. Cleopas gave him a civil answer; he doth not rudely ask him, ‘ What is 
that to you what we are talking of ?’ and bid him go about his business. Note, 
We ought to be civil to those who are civil to us, and to carry ourselves oblig- 
ingly to all, both in word and deed. It was a dangerous time now with Christ's 
disciples, yet he was not jealous of this stranger, that he had any design upon 
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xxiv. 4. The sense of the Greek words rendered “stood by them” 
is explained by eminent critics to be, “suddenly appeared before 
them.” The angels are described according to the form in which 
they appeared. Matthew xxviii. 5 speaks of an angel in the singular 
number; Mark, too (xvi. 5), speaks of an angel as a young man; from 
which some have inferred that the narratives are inconsistent with 
each other. Lessing s)s, “First one appeared, and then auother; 
first in this place, then in that ; now in company, now alone.” On 


| this and other presumed discrepancies in the Gospel narratives of 
the resurrection, it is impossible to dwell in these brief notes. The 
| subject has been ably treated of by the more recent critical commen- 
tators, and by the best writers upon the life of Christ. The incidental 
| variations are no more than mu-t be expected in accounts of events 
which followed one another rapidly, and were related by persona 
| whose mev‘al condition must have been one of great anxiety and 
| excitement. 
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tnem, to inform against them. or bring them into trouble. Charity is not for- 
ward to think evil, ns, not of strangers. | Ets 
and. He is full of Christ himself, and of his death and sufferings, and won- 


ders that every body else is not so too. ‘* What, art thou such a stranger 
in Jerusalem as not to know what has been done to our Master there? 
Note, Those are strangers indeed in Jerusalem that know not of the death 
anc sufferings of Christ. What, are they daughters of Jerusalem, and yet 
so little acquainted with Christ, as to ask, “ What is thy beloved more than 
another beloved?” 


3rd. He is very willing to inform this stranger concerning Christ,and to draw 


on farther discourse with him upon this subject. He would not have any one 
that had the face of a man to be ignorant of Christ. Note, Those who have 
themselves the knowledge of Christ crucified should do what they can to 
spread that knowledge, and lead others into an acquaintance with him. And 
it is observable, these disciples that were so forward to instruct the stranger 
were instructed by him; for to him that has, and uses what he has, shall be 
given. 


4th. It appears, by what Cleopas saith, that the death of Christ made a 


mighty noise in Jerusalem, so that it could not be imagined any man should be 
such a stranger in the city as not to know of it. It was all the talk of the 
town, and discoursed of in all companies. Thus the matter of fact came to 
be universally known, which, after the pouring out of the Spirit, was to be 
explained. ‘ . i 

3. Christ, by way of reply, asks concerning their knowledge; ver. 19, he 
said unto them, What things?” thus making himself yet more a stranger. 
Observe, Ist. Jesus Christ made light of his own sufferings in comparison 
with the joy set before him, which was the recompence of it. Now he was 
entering upon his glory, see with what unconcernedness he looks back upon 
his sufferings. “What things?” He had reason to know what things, for to him 
they were bitter things, and heavy things; and yet he asks, “ What things ? 
‘he sorrow was forgotten for joy that the Manchild of our salvation was 
born. He took pleasure in infirmities for our sakes, to teach us to do so for 
his sake. 2nd. Those whom Christ will teach he will first examine how far 
they have learned; they must tell him what things they know, and then he 
will tell them what was the meaning of these things, and lead them into the 
mystery of them. ‘ : ’ 

4. They hereupon give him Sire hadar account concerning Christ, and the 
present posture of his affairs. bserve the story they tell, ver. 19, &e. 

Ist. Here is a summary of Christ’s life and character. The things they are 
full of are “concerning Jesus of Nazareth,” so he was commonly called, “ who 
was a prophet,” a teacher come from God; he preached a true and excellent 
doctrine, which had manifestly its rise from heaven, and its tendency towards 
heaven; he confirmed it by many glorious miracles, miracles of mercy, SO, that 
he was “mighty in deed and word before God and all the people,” that is, he 
was both a mighty favourite of Heaven and a mighty blessing to this earth. 
He was, and appeared to be, gréatly beloved of God, and much the darling of 
his people. He had great acceptance with God, and a great reputation in the 
country. Many are great before all the people, and are caressed by them, who 
are not so before God, as the scribes and Pharisees; but Christ was mighty 
both in his doctrine and in his doings, “‘ before God and all the people.” ‘Those 
were strangers in Jerusalem that did not know this. 

2nd. Here is a modest narrative of his sufferings and death, ver. 20. Though 
he was so dear both to God and man, yet “the chief priests and our rulers,” in 
contempt of both, “ delivered him” to the Roman power, “ to be condemned to 
death, and they have crucified him.” It is strange they did not aggravate the 
matter more, and lay more load upon those that had been guilty of crucifying 
Christ; but perhaps, because they spoke to one that was a stranger, they 
thought it prudent to avoid all reflections upon the chief priests and their 
rulers, how just soever. 

3rd. Here is an intimation of their disappointment in him, as the reason 
of their sadness: “ we trusted that it had been he which should have re- 
deemed Israel,” ver. 21; we are of those who not only looked upon him to be 
a prophet, like Moses, but, like him, a redeemer too. He was depended upon 
and great things expected from him, by them that looked for redemption, and. 
in it for the consolation of Israel. ow if “ hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick,” hope disappointed, especially such a hope, kills the heart dead. But see 
how they made that the ground of their despair which, if they had understood 
it aright, was the surest ground of their hope, and that was the dying of the 
Lord Jesus ; “we trusted,” say they, “that 1t had been he that should have 
redeemed Israel.” And is it not he that doth redeem Israel? Nay, is he not 
by his death paying the price of their redemption? was it not necessary, in 
order to his saving Israel from their sins, that he should suffer? So that now 
that most difficult part of his undertaking was got over, they had more reason 
than ever to trust that this is he that shall deliver Israel; yet now they are 
ready to give up the cause. 

4th. Here is an account of their present amazement with reference to his 
resurrection. First. “ This is the third day ” since he was crucified and died, 
and that was the day when it was expected, if ever, that he should rise again, 
and rise in glory and outward pomp, and shew himself as publicly in honour as 
he had been shewn three days before in disgrace; but we see no sign of it. 
Nothing appears, as we expected, to the conviction and confusion of his prose- 
cutors, and the consolation of his disciples; but allis silent. Secondly. They 
own that there was areport among them that he was risen, but they seem to 
speak of it very slightly, and as what they gave no credit at all to; ver. 22, 23, 
“certain women also of our company made us astonished,” and that was all 
“which were early at the sepulchre,” and found the body gone ; and they said 
they had “seen a vision of angels, which said he was alive.” But we are ready 
to think it was only their fancy, and no real thing, for angels would have been 
sent to the apostles, not to the women, and women are easily imposed upon. 
Thirdly. They acknowledge that some of the apostles had made a visit to the 
sepulchre, and found it empty; ver. 24, but “him they saw not,” and there- 
fore we have reason to fear that he is not risen; for if he were, surely he 
would have shewn himself to them. So that, upon the whole matter, we 
have no great reason to think that he is risen, and therefore have no expecta- 
tions from him now. Our hopes were all nailed to his cross, and buried in his 
grave. 

5th. Our Lord Jesus, though not known by face to them, makes himself 
known to them by his word. 

First. He reproves them for their incogitancy, and the weakness of their 
faith in the Scriptures of the Old Testament; ver. 25, “‘ O fools, and slow of 
heart to believe.” When Christ forbade us to say to our brother, “ Thou 
fool,” it was intended to restrain us from giving unreasonable reproaches, not 
from giving just reproofs. Christ called them fools, not as it signifies wicked 
men, in which sense he forbade it us, but as it signifies weak men. He might 
call them fools, for he knows our foolishness, the foolishness that is bound in 
our hearts. ‘They are fools that act against their own interest; so they did 
who would not admit the evidence given them that their Master was risen, 
but put away the comfort of it {hat which is condemned in them as their 
foolishness is, ist. Their slowuess w oelieve. Believers are branded as fuols by 


xxiv. 10. Although three names only are mentioned here, the 
reader must note that the evangelist refers to ‘‘ other women.” Matt. 
xxviii. 1 only names two women—two of the Maries. Mark xvi.1 also 
pames the tao Mzcies, and adds Salome. John xx. 1 only mentions 
Mary Magdalene. Thus we find the names of four women, and an 
intimation that there were more. It is therefore mere idleness to say 
that the evangelists contradict each other in this matter. Each re- 
cords some of the facts, and all the records agree. 
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atheists, and infidels, and free-thinkers, and their most holy faith censnred ag 
a fond credulity ;.but Christ tells us that those are tools who are slow of heart 
to believe, and are kept from it by prejudices never impartially examined 
2nd. ‘Their slowness to believe the writings of the prophets. He doth not so 
much blame them for their slowness to believe the testimony of the women 
and of the angels, but for that which was the cause thereof —their slowness 
to believe the prophets; for if they had given the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment their due weight and consideration, they wculd have been as sure of 
Christ’s rising from the dead that morning, being the third day after his death, 
as they were of the rising of the sun; for the series and succession of events, 
as it is settled by prophecy, is no less certain and inviolable than as it is 
settled by providence: were we but more conversant with the Scripture, 
and the Divine counsels as far as they are made known in the Scripture, we 
should not be subject to such perplexities as we often entangle ourselves in. 

Secondly. He shews them that the sufferings of Christ. which were such a 
stumblingblock to them, and made them unapt to believe his glory, wera 
really the appointed way to his glory, and he couid not go to it any other 
way; ver. 26, “Ought not Christ” (the Messiah) “to have suiterad these things, 
and to enter into his glory?” was it not decreed, and was not that decree 
declared, that the promised Messiah must first suffer and then reign? that 
he must go by his cross to his crown? Had they never read the 53rd of 
Isaiah and the 9th of Daniel, where the prophets speak so very plainly of 
the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow? 1 Pet. i. 11. he 
cross of Christ was it that they could not reconcile themselves to; now here 
he shews them two things, which take off the offence of the cross: ist. That 
the Messiah ought to suffer these things; and therefore his sufferings were 
not only no objection against his being the Messiah, but really a proof of it,— 
as the afflictions of the saints are an evidence of their sonship,—and they were 
so far from ruining their expectations, that really they were the foundation of 
their hopes. He could not have been a Saviour if he had not been a sufferer. 
Christ’s undertaking our salvation was voluntary, but having undertaken it 
it was necessary he should suffer and die. 2nd. 'That when he had suffere 
these things, he should enter into his glory, which he did at his resurrection ; 
that was his first step upwards. Observe, It is called his glory, because he 
was duly entitled to it, and it was the glory he had before the world was; he 
ought to enter into it, for in that, as well as in his sufferings, the Scripture 
must be fulfilled. He ought to suffer first, and then to enter into his glory; 
and thus the reproach of the cross is for ever rolled away ; and we are directed 
to expect the crown of thorns, and then that of glory. 

Thirdly. He expounded to them the Scriptures of the Old Testament which 
spake of the Messiah, and shewed them how they were fulfilled in Jesus of 

azareth, and now can tell them more concerning him than they could before 
tell him; ver. 27, “beginning at Moses,” the first inspired writer of the Old 
Testament, he went in order through “all the prophets,” and “ expounded to 
them the things porrcpralng himself,” shewing that the sufferings he had now 
gone through were so far from eens the prophecies of the Scripture con- 
cerning him, that they were the accomplishment of them. He began at Moses, 
who recorded the first promise, in which it was plainly foretold that the Mes- 
siah should have his heel bruised, but that by it the serpent’s head should be 
incurably broken. Note, lst. There are things dispersed throughout all the 
Scriptures concerning Christ which it is of great advantage to have collected 
and put together. You cannot go far in any part of Seripture bet you meet 
with something that has reference to Christ, some prophecy, some promise 
some prayer, some type cr other; for he is the true treasure hid in the field o 
the Old Testament. A golden thread of gospel grace runs through the whole 
web of the Old ‘Testament; there is an eye of that white to be discerned in 
every place. 2nd. The things concerning Christ need to be expounded. ‘The 
eunuch, though a scholar, would not pretend to understand them except some 
man should guide him, Acts viii. 31; for they were delivered darkly according 
to that dispensation ; but now the veil is taken away, the New Testament 
expounds the Old. 3rd. Jesus Christ is himself the best expositor of Scripture, 
particularly the Scriptures concerning himself ; and even after his resurrection 
it was in this way that he led people into the knowledge of the mystery con- 
cerning himself; not by advancing new notions independent upon the Scrip- 
ture, but by shewing how the Scripture was fulfilled, and turning them over to 
the study of them. Even the Apocalypse itself is but a second ae of the Old 
‘Testament prophecies, and has continually an eye to them. “If men believe 
not Moses and the prophets,” they are incurable. 4th. In studying the Scrip- 
tures it is good to be methodical, and to take them in order ; for the Old Testa- 
ment light shone gradually to the perfect day ; and it is good to observe how, at 
sundry times and in divers, manners, (subsequent predictions improving and 
giving light to the preceding ones,) God spake to the fathers concerning his 
Son, by whom he has now spoken to us. Some begin their Bible at the wrong 
end, that study the Revelations first; but Christ has here taught us to begin at 
Moses. Thus far the conference between them. he 

Fourthly. Here is the discovery which Christ at length made of himself to them. 
One would have given a great deal fur a copy of the sermon Christ preached to 
them by the way, of that exposition of the Bible he gave them, but it is not 
thought fit we should have it, we have the substance of it in other Scriptures ; 
the disciples are so charmed with it, that they think they are come too soon to 
their journey’s end; but so it is: “they drew nigh to the village whither they 
wees ’ ver, 28, where, it should seem, they determined to take up for that night. 

nd now, 

1. They courted his stay with them. ‘‘ He made as though he would haye 
one further.” He did not say he would, but he seemed to them to be going 
further, and did not readily turn in to their friend’s house, which it would not 
be decent for a stranger to do unless he were invited: he would have gone 
further if they had not courted his stay ; so that here was nothing like dissimu- 
lation in the case. If a stranger be shy, every one knows the meaning of it; he 
will not thrust himself rudely upon your house or company ; but if you make it 
appear that you are freely desirous of him for your guest or companion, he 
knows not but he may accept your invitation. And this was all that Christ did 
when “he made as though he would have gone further.” Note, Those that 
would have Christ, dwell with them must invite him, and be importunate with 
him. Though he is often found of those that seek him not, yet those only that 
seek can be sure to find; and if he seem to draw off from us, it is but to draw 
out our importunity ; as here, “ they constrained him ee both of them laid hold 
on him with a kind and friendly violence, saying, “ Abide with us.” Note, 
Those that have experienced the pleasure and profit of communion with Christ, 
cannot but covet more of his company, and beg of him, not only to walk with 
them all day, but to abide with them at night. When “the day is far spent,” 
and “it is towards evening,” we begin to think of retiring for our repose, and 
then it is proper to have our eye to Christ, and beg of him to “ abide with us,” 
to manifest himself to us, and to fill our minds with good thoughts of him, and 
good affections to him. Christ yielded to their importunity; “he went in te 
tarry with them.” Thug ready is Christ to give farther instructions and 
comforts to those who improve what they have received. He has promsed, 
oe if any man open the door to bid him welcome, he will come in to din, 

ev, ll. 10. 


xxiv, 13. This beautiful episode is peculiar to Luke, although the 
fact is referred to in Mark xvi. 12. The village of Emmaus was 
about sixty furlongs (between seven and eight miles) from Jerusalem, 
according to the ordinary reading. ‘lhere is, however, another read- 
ing, which makes the distance a hundred and sixty furlongs. or over 
twenty miles from the city. ‘lhe smaller number is most in accor-_ 
dance with internal probability, and by far the best supported by the 
evidence of MsS. and versions, ‘The difference is impcrtant only as 
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2. He manifested himself to them, ver. 30, 31. We may suppose’ he continued 
his discourse with them, which he began upon the road; for thou must talk of 
the things of God “when thou sittest in the house, as well as when thou 
walkest by the way.” While supper was a getting ready, which perhaps was 
soou done, the provision was so small and mean, it is likely he entertained 
them with such communication as was good and to the use of edifying; and so 
likewise as they sat at meat, his lips fed them. But still they little thought 
that it was Jesus himself that was all this while talking with them, till at 
length he was pleased to throw off his disguise, and then to withdraw. 

Ist. They began to suspect it was he, when, as they sat down to meat, he 
undertook the office of the master of the feast, which he performed so like him- 
self, and like what he used to do among his disciples, that by it they discerned 
him; “he took bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them.” ‘This he 
did with his usual air both of authority and affection, with the same gestures 
and mien, with the same expressions, perhaps, in craving a blessing, and in 
giving the bread to them. his was not a miraculous meal, like that of the 

ve loves, nor a sacramental meal, like that of the eucharist, but acommon meal, 
yet Christ here aid the same as he did in those, to teach us to keep up our com- 
munion with God through Christ in common providences, as well as in special 
ordinances, and to crave a blessing and give thanks at every meal, and to see 
onr daily bread provided for us, and broken to us, by the hand of Jesus Christ, 
the Master, not only of the great family, but of all our families. Wherever we 
sit down to eat, let us set Christ at the upper end of the table, take our meat 
as blessed to us by him, and eat and drink to his glory, and receive contentedly 
and thankfully what he is pleased to carve out to us, be the fare never so coarse 
and mean; we may well receive it cheerfully, if we can by faith see it coming 
to us from Christ’s hand, and with his blessing. 

2nd. Presently “their eyes were opened,” and then they saw who it was, and 
knew him well enough; whatever it was which had hitherto concealed him 
from them, it was now taken out of the way; the mists were scattered, the 
veil taken off, and then they made no question but it was their Master. He 
might, for wise and holy ends, put on the shape of another, but no other could 
put on his, and therefore it must be he. See how Christ, by his Spirit and 

race, makes himself known to the souls of his people. First. He opens the 

criptures to them, for they are they which testify of him, to those who search 
them, and search for him in them. Secondly. He meets them at his table in 
the ordinance of the Lord’s supper, and commonly there makes farther dis- 
coveries of himself to them; is “known to them in the breaking of bread ;” 
but, Thirdly. The work is completed by the opening of the eyes of their mind, 
and causing the scales to fall off from them, as from Paul’s in his conversion. 
a that gives the revelation do not give the understanding, we are in the dark 
still. 

3rd. He immediately disappeared ; “he vanished out of their sight:” apavros 
éyévero,—‘ he withdrew himself from them;’ slipped away of a sudden, and went 
out of sight: or, he became not visible by them; was made inconspicuous 
from them. It should seem that though Christ’s body, after his resurrection, 
was the very same body in which he suffered and died, as appeared by the 
marks in it, yet it was so far changed as to become either visible or not visible, 
as he thought fit to make it, which was a step towards its being made a glorious 
body. As soon as he had given his disciples one glimpse of him, he was gone 
presently. Such short and transient views have we of Christ in this world, we 
see him, but ina little while lose the sight of him again; when we come to 
heaven, the vision of him will have no interruptions. 

Fifthly. Here is the de Sat which these disciples made upon this conference, 
and the report they made of it to their brethren at Jerusalem. 

1. The reflection they each of them made upon the influence which Christ’s 
discourse had upon them; ver. 32, “they said one to another, Did not our 
hearts burn within us?” Iam sure mine did, saith one; and so did mine, saith 
the other; I never was so affected with any discourse in all my life. Thus do 
they not so much compare notes as compare hearts, in review of the sermon 
Christ had preached to them. They found the preaching powerful, even when 
they knew not the preacher; it made things very plain and clear to them; and, 
which was more, brought a Divine heat, with a Divine light, into their souls, 
such as put their hearts into a glow, and kindled a holy fire of pious and devout 
affections in them. Now this erat take notice of for the confirming of their 
belief, that it was indeed, as at last they saw, Jesus himself that had been 
talking with them all along: What fools were we that we were not sooner 
awure who it was! for none but he, no word but his, could make our hearts 
burn within us as they did; it must be he that has the key of the heart, it could 
be no other. See here, 

Ist. What preaching is likely to do good, such as Christ’s was; plain preach- 
ing, and that which is familiar and level to our capacity ; “ he talked with us b 
the way;” and scriptural preaching; he “ opened to us the Seriptures,” the 
Scriptures relating to himself. Ministers should shew people their religion in 
their Bibles, and that they preach no other doctrine to them but what is there ; 
must shew that they make that the fountain of their knowledge, and the found- 
ation of their faith. Note, The expounding of those Scriptures which speak 
of Christ has a direct tendency to warm the hearts of his disciples, both to 
quicken them and to comfort them. 

2nd. What hearing is likely to do good; that which makes the heart burn; 
when we are much affected with the things of God, especially with the love of 
Christ in dying for us, and have our hearts thereby drawn out in love to him, 
and drawn up in holy desires and devotions, then “our hearts burn within us,” 
when our hearts are raised and elevated, andareas the sparks which fly upward 
towards God; and when they are kindled and carried out with a holy zeal and 
indignation against sin, both in others and in ourselves, and we are in some 
measure refined and purified from it by the spirit of judgment, and the spirit 
of burning, then we may say, through grace our hearts are thus inflamed. 

2. The report they brought of this to their brethren at Jerusalem: ver. 33, 
“they rose up the same hour;” so transported with joy at this discovery 
Christ had made of himself to them, that they could not stay to make an end of 
their supper, but returned with all speed to Jerusalem, though it was towards 
evening. If they had had any thoughts of quitting their relation to Christ, this 
soon banished ail such thoughts out of their mind, and there needed no more to 
send them back to his flock. However, it should seem they intended at least 
to take up their quarters ergy at Emmaus, but now they had seen Christ, 
they could not rest till they had brought the good news to the disciples, both 
for the confirmation of their trembling faith, and for the comfort of their sor- 
rowful spirits, with the same comforts wherewith they were comforted of God. 
Note, It is the duty of those to whom Christ hath manifested himself to let 
othera know what he has done for their souls. When thou art converted 
instructed, comforted, strengthen thy brethren. These disciples were full 
ef this matter themselves, and must go to their brethren to give vent to their 
joys, as well as to give them satisfaction that their Master was risen. | Observe, 

ist. How they found them, just when they came in among them, discoursing 
on the same subject, and relating another proof of the resurrection of Christ. 
They found the eleven, and those that were their usual companions gathered 
together late in the night, to pray together, it may be, and to consider what 
was to be done in this juncture; and they found them saying among them- 


connected with the site of Emmaus. 
Amwas, the Greek Nicopolis, twenty-two Roman miles from Jeru- 
‘salem, and this has been regarded as the place intended by Luke, 
from the time of Eusebius at least. Dr. Robinson says this view 
prevailed for thirteen centuries, and was not questioned till modern 
times. 
ec neludes in favour of Nicopolis (‘‘ Biblical Researches,” vol. iii. 146, 
&c.). Another claimant to the honour is a place now called El. 
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selves, (Aéyovras, it is the saying of the eleven, not of the two, as is plain by the 


original,) and when these two came in, they repeated to them, with joy and 
triumph, “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon,” ver. 34. 
That Peter had a sight of him before the rest of the disciples had, appears 
1 Cor. xv. 5, where it is said, “he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve. 
The angel having ordered the women to tell Peter of it particularly, War. xvi. ty 
for his comfort, it is highly probable that our Lord Jesus did himself presently 


| the same day appear to Peter, though we have no particular narrative of it, to 
confirm the word of his messengers. This he had related to his brethren; but 
observe, Peter doth not here proclaim it, and boast of it himself; he thought 
that did not become a penitent ; but the other disciples speak of it: with exulta- 
tion, “ The Lord is risen indeed ;” dvrws, ‘really,’ it is now past dispute; no 
— is left to doubt it, for he has appeared not only io the women, but to 

imon. 

2nd. How they seconded their evidence with an account of what they had 
seen: ver. 35, “they told what things were done in the way.” The words that 
were spoken by Christ to them in the way having a wonderful effect and 
influence upon them, are here called the things that were done in the way; for 
the words that Christ speaks are not an empty sound, but “they are spirit, and 
they are life,” and wondrous things are done by them; done by the way, by the 
by, as it were, where it is not expected. They told also how he was at length 
“knowr to them in the breaking of bread;” then, when he was carving out 
blessings to them, God opened their eyes to discern who it was. Note, It 
would be of great use for the discovery and confirmation of truth, if the dis- 
ciples of Christ would compare their observations and experiences, and com- 
municate to each other what they know and have felt in themselves. 


36 And as they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in 
the midst of them, and saith unto them, Peace be unto 
you. 37 But they were terrified and affrighted, and 
supposed that they had seen a spirit. 388 And he 
said unto them, Why are ye troubled? and why do 
thoughts arise in your hearts? 39 Behold my hands 
and my feet, that it is | myself: handle me, and see ; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me 
have. 40 And when he had thus spoken, he shewed 
them Ais hands and his feet. 41 And while they yet 


believed not for joy, and wondered, he said unto them, 


Have ye here any meat? 42 And they gave hima 

iece of a broiled fish, and of an honeycomb. 43 And 
he took zt, and did eat before them. 44 And he said 
unto them, These are the words which I spake unto 
you, while I was yet with you, that all things must 
be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and 2 the psalms, concerning 
me. 45 Then opened he their understanding, that 
they might understand the scriptures, 46 And said 
unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
‘day: 47 And that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. 48 And ye are witnesses 
of these things. 49 And, behold, I send the pro- 
mise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the 
city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 
from on high. 


Five times Christ was seen the same day that he rose: by Mary Magdalene 
alone in the garden, Jno. xx. 14; by the women, as they were going to tell the 
disciples, Mat. xxvili.9; by Peter alone ; by the two disciples going to Emmaus, 
and now, at night, by the eleven, which we have an account of in these verses, 
as also, Jno. xx. 19. Observe: : . 

I. The great surprise which his appearing gave them. He came in among 
them very seasonably, as they were comparing notes concerning the proofs of 
his resurrection; “as they thus spake,” and were ready perhaps to put it to 
the question, whether the proofs produced amounted to evidence sutticient of 
their Master’s resurrection, or no, and how they should proceed, “ Jesus him- 
self stood in the midst of them,” and put it out of question. Note, Those who 
make the best use they can of their evidences for their comfort, may expect 
farther assurances, and that the Spirit of Christ will witness with their spirits 
(as Christ here witnessed with the disciples, and confirmed their testimony,) 
that they are the children of God, and risen with Christ. Observe, _ 

1, The comfort Christ spoke to them: “‘ Peace be unto you.” This intimates 
in general, that it was a kind visit which Christ now made them, a visit of love 
and friendship. Though they had very unkindly deserted him in his suffer- 
ings, yet he takes the first opportunity of seeing them together; for he deals 
not with us as we deserve. They did not credit those who had seen him, 
therefore he comes himself, that they might not continue in their disconsolate 
incredulity. He had promised that after his resurrection he would see them 
in Galilee; but so desirous was he to see them, and satisfy them, that he antici- 

ated the appointment, and sees them at Jerusalem, ote, Christ is often 
better than his word, but never worse. Now his first word to them was, 


Kubeibeh, which is about nine miles from Jerusalem. In favour of 
the more distant locality we now have the authority of the Sinaitio 
MS., which herein differs from the Vatican MS., the Peshito-Syriac, 
and the weight of documentary evidence. 

xxiv. 18. We learn from this that one of the two disciples was 


The writer mentioned gives the arguments on both sides, and ‘| named Cleopas, but who the other was is unknown. Origen thought 


it was Simon; Epiphanius calls him Nathanael; 'lheophylact 
believed it was Luke himself, and so Lange thinks. 
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“ Peace be to you,” not in a way of compliment, but of consolation. This was 
a common form of salutation among the Jews, and Christ would thus express 
his usual familiarity with them, though he was now entered into his state of 
exaltation. Many, when they are advanced, forget their old friends, and take 
state upon them, but we see Christ as free with them as ever. Thus Christ 


would at the first word intimate to them that he did not come to quarrel with | 


Peter for denying him, and the rest for outrunning him; no, he came peaceably, 
to signify to them that he had forgiven them, and was reconciled to them. : 

2. The fright which they put themselves into upon it; ver.37, they were terri- 
fied, supposing that they had seen a spirit,” because he came in among them 
without any noise, and was in the midst of them ere they were aware. The 
word used, Mat. xiv. 26, when they said, “It is a spirit,” is pavracua, It is a 
spectre, an apparition; but the word here used is mvevua, the word that properly 
signifies a spirit; they supposed it to be a spirit not clothed with a real body. 
Though we have an alliance and correspondence with the world of spirits, and 
are hastening to it, yet while we are here in this world of sense and matter, it 
is a terror to us to have a spirit so far change its own nature as to become 
visible to us, and conversable with us, for it is something and bodes something 
very extraordinary. 4 

Il. The great satisfaction which his discourse gave them, wherein we have, 

First. The reproof he gave them for their causeless fears; ver. 38, “ Why are 

e troubled, and why do frightful thoughts arise in your hearts?” Observe 
iere, 1. That when at any time we are troubied, thoughts are apt to rise in our 
hearts that do us hurt. Sometimes the trouble is the effect of the thoughts 
that arise in our hearts; our griefs and fears take rise from those things that are 
the creatures of our own fancy. Sometimes the thoughts arising in the heart 
are the effect of the trouble; without are fightings, and then within are fears. 
Those that are melancholy and troubled in mind, have thoughts arising in their 
hearts which reflect dishonour upon God, and create disquiet to themselves: 
“Tam cut off from thy sight.” “ ‘The Lord has forsaken and forgotten Thee 

2. That many of the troublesome thoughts with which our minds are dis- 
quieted arise from our mistakes concerning Christ. They here thought they 
had seen a spirit when they saw Christ, and that put them into this fright. We 
forget that Christ is our elder brother, and look upon him to be at as great a 
distance from us as the world of spirits is from this world, and therewith terrify 
ourselves. When Christ is by his Spirit convincing and humbling us, when he 
is by his providence trying and converting us, we mistake him, as if he designed 
our hurt, and that truubles us. ‘ 

3. That all the troublesome thoughts which rise in our hearts at any time are 
known to the Lord Jesus, even at the first rise of them, and they are displeasing 
to him. He ehid his disciples for such thoughts, to teach us to chide ourselves 
for them. Why art thou cast down, O my soul? why art thou troubled? why 
do thoughts arise that are neither true nor good, that have neither foundation 
nor fruit, but hinder our joy in God, disfit us for our duty, give advantage to 
Satan, and deprive us of the comforts laid up for us. 7 

Secondly. The proof he gave them of his resurrection, both for the silencing 
of their fears, by convincing them that he was not aspirit, and for the strength- 
ening of their faith in that doctrine which they were to preach to the world, by 
giving them a full satisfaction concerning his resurrection, which, if not true, 
their faith and preaching was all vain. ‘T'wo proofs he gives them: 

1. He shews them his body, particularly “his hands and his feet.” They saw 
that he had the shape and features and exact resemblance of their Master; but 
is it not his ghost? No, saith Christ, “ Behold my hands and feet ;” you see I 
have hands and feet, and therefore have a true body ; you see I can move these 
hands and feet, and therefore have a living body ; and you see the marks of the 
nails in my hands and feet, and therefore it is my own body, the same that you 
saw crucified, and not a borrowed one. He lays down this principle, that “a 
spirit has not flesh and bones;” it is not compounded of gross matter, shaped 
into various members, and consisting of divers heterogeneous parts, as our 
bodies are. He doth not tellus what a spirit is,—it is time enough to know that 
when we go to the world of spirits, —but what it is not, it “has not flesh and 
bones.” Now hence he infers, It is I myself, whom you have been so intimately 
acquainted with, and have had such familiar conversation with; it is | myself, 
whom you have reason to rejoice in, and not to be afraid of. ‘Those who know 
Christ aright, and know him as theirs, will have no reason to be terrified at his 
appearances, at his approaches. 

He appeals to their sight, shews them his hands and his feet, which were 
pierced with the nails. Christ retained the marks of them in his glorified body 
that they might be proofs that it was he himself, and he was willing they should 
be seen. He afterwards shewed them to ‘Thomas, for he is not ashamed of his 
sufferings for us; little reason then have we to be ashamed of them, or of ours 
for him. As he shewed his wounds here to his disciples for the enforcing of his 
instructions to them, so he shewed them to his Father for the enforcing of his 
intercessions with him. He appears in heaven “as a Lamb that had been 
slain,” Rev. v.63 his blood speaks, Heb. xii. 24. He makes intercession in the 


virtue of his satisfaction ; he saith to the Father, as here to the disciples, “ Be- | 


hold my hands and my feet,” Zec. xiii. 6, 7. 

He appeals to their touch; “ handle me, and see.” He would not let Mary 
Magdalene touch him at that time, Jno. xx. 17; but the disciples here are 
intrusted to do it, that they who were to preach his resurrection, and to suffer 
for doing so, might be themselves abundantly satisfied concerning it. He bade 
them handle him, that they might be convinced that he was not a spirit. If 
there were really no spirits, or apparitions of spirits, as by this and other 
instances it is plain the disciples did believe there were, now had been a proper 
time for Christ to have undeceived them, by telling them there were no such 
things; but he seems to take it for granted that there have been, and may be, 
apparitions of spirits, else what needed so much pains to prove that he was not 
one? There were many heretics in the primitive times,—atheists, I rather 
think they were,—who said that Christ had never any substantial body, but 
that it was a mere phantasm, which was neither really born, nor truly suffered. 
Such wild notions as these, we are told, the Valentinians and Manichees had, 
and the followers of Simon Magus: they were called Aoxjrac and ®avtactactui, 
Blessed be God, these heresies are long since buried; and we know, and are 
sire, that Jesus Christ was no spirit or apparition, but had a true and real 
b dy, even after his resurrection. 

2. He eats with them, to shew that he had areal and true body; and that 
he was willing to converse freely and familiarly with his disciples, as one friend 
with another. St. Peter lays a great stress upon this, Acts x. 41, “ We did eat 
and drink with him after he rose from the dead.” 

Ist. When they saw his hands and his feet, yet they knew not what to say; 
“they believed not for joy, and wondered,” ver. 14. It was their infirmity that 
they believed not, that yet they believed not, ér 4é amortovvtwy abtav, ‘they as 
yet being unbelievers.’ This very much corroborates the truth of Christ’s 
resurrection, that the disciples were so slow to believe it. Instead of stealing 
away his body, and saying he is risen when he is not, as the chief priests 
suggested they would do, they are ready to say again and again, he is not risen 
— ne is. Their being incredulous of it at first, and insisting upon the 
ntmos 


ventured their all upon it, it was not but upon the fullest demonstration of the 


xxiv. 22. It is generally and with reason believed that the 
speakers were not of the apostolic number; verse 33 must be re- 
garded as conclusive on that point. But it is evident that they were 
among the devoted and faithtul adherents to Christ. 

xxiv. 23. Here, what are spoken (f.as ‘two men” in ver. 4, are 
expressly called angels, though without specifying t! e num! er. 

xxiv. 27. De Wette remarks, “It were much to be wisled that 
we knew what prophecies of the death and tri.mph of Clrixt ae Lere 
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| thing that could be. But though it was their infirmity, vet it was an excusable 


Heo of it, shews, that when afterwards they did believe it, and | 
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one; for it was not from any contempt of the evidence offered them that they 
believed not: but, First. “They believed not for joy;” as Jacob, when he was | 
told that Joseph was alive; they thought it too good news to be true. When 
the faith and hope are therefore weak, because the love and desires are strong, 
that weak faith shall be helped, and not rejected. Secondly. They wondered ; 
they thought it not only too good but too great to be true, forgetting both the 
Scriptures and the power of God. 

2nd. For their farther conviction and encouragement he called for some 
meat. He sat down to meat with the two disciples at Emmaus, but it is not 
said that he did eat with them; now lest that should be made an objection, he 
here did actually eat with them and the rest, to shew that his body was really 
and truly returned to life; though he did not eat and drink, and converse 
constantly with them as he had done, (and as Lazarus did after his resurrection, 
who not only returned to life, but to bis former state of life, and to die again,) 
because it was not agreeable to the economy of that state he was risen to, 
“They gave him a piece of a broiled fish, and of an honeycomb,” ver. 42. The 
honeyeomb perhaps wag used as sauce to the broiled fish, for Canaan was 
aland flowing with honey. This was mean fare; yet if it be the fare of the 
disciples, their Master will fare as they do, because in the kingdom of our 
Father they shall fare as he does, shall eat and drink with him in his kingdom, 

Thirdly. The insight he gave them into the word of God, which they had 
heard and read, by which faith in the resurrection of Christ is wrought in them, 
and all the difficulties cleared. 

1. He refers them to the word which they had heard from him, when he was 
with them, and puts them in mind of that, as the angel had done, ver. 44: 
“These are the words which I said unto you,” in private, many a time, “ while 
I was yet with you.” We should better understand what Christ doth, if we 
Be nee remember what he hath said, and had but the art of comparing them 

ogether. 

2. He refers them to the word they had read in the Old Testament, which’ 
the word they had heard from him directed them to; “all things must be ful- 
filled which were written.” Christ had given them this general hint, for the 
regulating of their expectations, that whatever they found written concerning 
the Messiah in the Old Testament must be fulfilled in him, what was written 
concerning his sufferings, as well as what was written concerning his kingdom, 
those God had joined together in the prediction, and it could not be thought 
they should be put asunder in the event. All things must be fulfilled, even 
the hardest, even the heaviest, even the vinegar; he could not die till he had 
that, because he could not till then say, “It is finished.” The several parts of the 
Old Testament are here mentioned, as containing each of them things concerning 
Christ: “the taw of Moses,” that is, the Pentateuch, or the five books written 
by Moses; “the prophets,” containing not only the books that are purely pro- 
phetical, but those historical books that were written by prophetical men. 
“The Psalms” contain also the other writings, which they called the Hagio- 
grapha. See in what various ways of writing God did of old reveal his will; 
but all proceeded from one and the selfsame Spirit, who by them gave notice 
of the coming and kingdom of the Messiah ; for “to him bare all the prophets 
witness.” 

3. By an immediate present work upon their minds, which they themselves 
could not but be sensible of ; he gave them to apprehend the true intent and 
meaning of the Old Testament prophecies of Christ, and to see them all fulfilled 
in him, ver. 45: ‘‘ Then opened he their understanding, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures.” In his discourse with the two disciples, he took the 
veil from off the text by opening the Scriptures; here he took the veil from 
off the heart by opening the mind. Observe here, Ist. That Jesus Christ by 
his Spirit operates on the minds of men, on the minds of all that are his. He 
has access to our spirits, and can immediately influence them. It is observable 
how he did now, after his resurrection, give a specimen of those two great 
operations of his Spirit upon the spirits of men: his enlightening the intel- 
lectual faculties with a Divine light, when he opened the understandings of 
his disciples, and his invigorating of the active powers with a Divine heat, 
when he made their hearts burn within them. 2nd. Even good men need to 
have their understandings opened; for though they'are not darkness, as they 
were by nature, yet in many things they are in the dark. David prays, “Open 
mine eyes; give me an understanding ;” and St. Paul, that knows so much of 
Christ, sees his need to learn more. 3rd. Christ’s ways of working faith in the 
soul, and gaining the throne there, is by opening the understanding to discern 
the evidence of those things that are to be believed. Thus he comes into the 
soul by the door, while Satan, as a thief and a robber, climbs up some other 
way. 4th. The design of opening the understanding is that we may understand 
the Scriptures; not that we may be wise above what is written, but that we 
may be wiser in what is written, and may be made wise to salvation by it. The 
Spirit in the Word, and the Spirit in the heart, say the same thing. Christ’s 
scholars never learn above their Bibles in this world; but they need to be 
‘learning still more and more ont of their Bibles, and to grow more ready 
and mighty in the Scriptures. That we may have right thoughts of Christ, 
and our mistakes concerning him rectified, there needs no Bea Re to be made 
to understand the Scriptures. 

Fourthly. The instructions ke gave them as apostles, who were to be 
employed in setting up his kingdom in the world. They expected, while 
their Master was with them, that they should be preferred to posts of honour, 
which they thought themselves quite disappointed of when he was dead. 
‘No,’ saith he, ‘you are now to enter upon them;’ “ye are to be witnesses 
of these things,” ver. 48; to carry the notice of them to all the world; not 
only to report them as matter of news, but to assert them as evidence given 
upon the trial of fhe great cause that has been so long depending between 
God and Satan, the issue of which must be the casting down and casting out 
of the prince of this world. You are fully assured of these things yourselves 
you are eye and ear witnesses of them, gu and assure the world of them; and 
the same Spirit that has enlightened you shall go along with you for the 
enlightening of others. Now here they are told, 

1. What they must preach. ‘They must preach the Gospel, must preach the 
New Testament, as the full accomplishment of the Old, as the continuation 
and conclusion of Divine revelation. They must take their Bibles along with 
them, (especially when they preached to the Jews; nay, and Peter in his first 
sermon to the Gentiles, directed them to consult the prophets, Acts x. 43,) and 
must shew people how it was written of old concerning the Messiah, and the 
glories and graces of his kingdom, and then_must_tell them how upon their 
certain knowledge all this was fulfilled in the Lord Jesus. 

lst. The great gospel truth concerning the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ must be published to the children of men, ver. 46: “Thus it was written,” 
in the sealed book of the Divine counsels from eternity, the volume of that 
book of the covenant of redemption, and thus it was written in the open 
book of the Old Testament, among the things revealed, and therefore “thus 
it behoved Christ to suffer,” for the Divine counsels must be performed, and 
care taken that no word of God fall to the ground. Go and tell the world, 
First. That Christ suffered, as it was written of him. Go preach Christ eruci- 
fied: be not ashamed of his cross, not ashamed of a suffering Jesus. Tell them 


meant ; there are but few that point to the subjeet.” Upon which 
Dean Alford well says, “I take the things concerning him to mean 
somethirg very different from mere prophetical passages. The whole 
scriptures are a testimcny to him; the whole history of the chosen 
people, with its types, and its law, and its prophecies, is a showing 
torth of him ; and it was here the whole—all the Scriptures—that he 
laid out before them.” ‘The Hebrew canon was the same as our own 
ior the Cin ‘Lestument, tu the exclusion of bocks called apocryphal, 
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what he suffered, and why he suffered, and how all the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament were fulfilled in his sufferings. ‘Tell them that it behoved him 
to suffer, that it was necessary to the taking away Of the sin of the world, and 
the deliverance of mankind from death and ruin; nay, it became him to be per- 
fected through sufferings, Heb. ii.10. Secondly. That he rose from the dane 
on the third day, by which not only all the offence of the cross was roiled away, 
but he was declared to be the Son of God with power; and in this also the 
Scriptures were fulfilled: see 1 Cor. xv. 3,4. Go tell the world how often you saw 
him after he rose from the dead, and how intimately you conversed with him. 
“Your eyes see,” (as Joseph said to his brethren, when his discovering of him- 
self to them was as life from the dead,) “‘that it is my mouth that speaketh 
unto you,” Gen. xlv. 12. Go and tell them, then, that he that was dead is alive, 
and lives for evermore, and has the keys of death and the grave. 

2nd. The great gospel duty of repentance must be pressed upon the children 
of men, Repentance for sin must be preached in Christ's name, and by his 
authority, ver. 47; all men, everywhere must be called and commanded to 
repent, Acts xvii. 30. -Go and tell people that the God that made them, and the 
Lord that bought them, expect and require that, immediately upon this notice 
given, they turn from the worship of the gods they have made, to the worship 
of the God that made them; and not only so, but trom serving the interests of 
the world and the flesh, they must turn to the service of God in Christ—must 
mortify all sinful habits, and forsake all sinful practices ; their hearts and 
lives must be changed, and they must be universally renewed and reformed. 

3rd. The great Gospel privilege of the remission of sins must be proposed 
to all, and assured to all that repent and believe the Gospel. x0 tell a 
guilty world, that stands convicted and condemned at God’s bar, that there 
is an act of indemnity passed the royal assent, which all that repent and 
believe shall have the benefit of, and not only be pardoned, but preferred 
by. Tell them there is hope concerning them. ; 

2. To whom they must preach. Whither must they carry these proposals, 
and how far doth their commission extend? They are here told, 

Ist. That they must preach this among all nations; they must disperse them- 
selves, like the sons of Noah after the flood, some one way and some another 
and carry this light along with them, wherever they went. ‘The prophets had 
preached repentance and remission to the Jews, but the apostles must preach 
them to all the world. one are exempted from the obuaations the Gospel 
lays upon men to repent; nor are any excluded from those inestimable benefits 
which are included in the remission of sins, but those that by their unbelief 
and impenitency put a bar in their own door. 

2nd. That they must begin at Jerusalem: there they must preach their first 
Gospel sermon; there the Gospel church must be first formed; there the 
Gospel day must dawn, and thence that light shall go forth which must take 
hold on the ends of the earth. And why must they begin there? First. 
Because thus it was written, and therefore it behoved them to take this 
method. ‘The word of the Lord must_go forth from Jerusalem, Jsa. ii. 3. 
And see Joel ii. 32; iii. 16; Obad. 21; Zec. xiv. 8. Secondly. Because there 
the matters of fact on which the Gospel was founded were transacted; and 
therefore there they were first attested, where, if there had been any just cause 
for it, they might be best contested and disproved. So strong, so bright, is the 
first shining forth of the glory of the risen Redeemer, that it dares face those 
daring enemies of his that had put him to an ignominious death, and sets 
them at defiance. Begin at Jerusalem, that the chief priests may try their 
strength to crush the Gospel, and may rage to see themselves disappointed. 
Thirdly. Because he would give us a farther example of forgiving enemies. 
Jerusalem had put the greatest affronts imaginable upon him, both the rulers 
and the maltitude, for which that city might justly have been excepted by 
name out of the act of indemnity. No, so far from that, the first offer of 

ospel grace is made to Jerusalem; and thousands there are in a little time 
rought to partake of that grace. ‘ 

3. What assistance they should have in preaching, It is a vast undertaking 
they are here called to, a very large and difficult province, especially con- 
sidering the opposition this service would meet with, and the sufferings it 
would be attended with. If therefore they ask, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” here is an answer ready, ver. 49, ‘“ Behold I send the promise of my 
Father upon you, and ye shall be endued with power from on high.” He here 
assures them that in a little time the Spirit should be poured out upon them 
in greater measures than ever, and they should thereby be furnished with all 
those gifts and graces which were necessary to their discharge of this great 
trust; and therefore they must tarry at Jerusalem, and not enter upon it till 
this be done. Note, Ist. Those who receive the Holy Ghost are thereby 
endued with a power from on high, a supernatural power,—a power above any 
of their own. It is from on high, and therefore draws the soul upward, and 
makes it to aim high. 2nd. Christ’s apostles could never have planted his 
Gospel, and set up his kingdom in the world, as they did, if they had not 
been endued with such a power; and their admirable achiévements prove 
that there was an excellency of power going along with them. 3rd. This 

ower from on high was the promise of the Father, the great promise of the 
Ae Testament, as the promise of the coming of Christ was of the Old 
Testament; and if it be the promise of the Father, we may be sure that 
the promise is inviolable, and the thing promised invaluable. 4th. Christ 
would not leave his diseiples till the time was just at hand for the performing 
of this promise. It was 5 
came the descent of the Spirit. 5th. Christ’s ambassadors must stay till they 
have their powers, and not venture upon their embassy till they have received 
full instructions and credentials; though one would think never was such haste 
as now for the preaching of the Gospel, yet the preachers must tarry till 
they be endued with power from on high; and tarry at Jerusalem, though 
5 place of danger, because there this promise of the Father was to find them, 

oel ii. 28. 


50 And he led them out as far as to Bethany, 
and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them, 61 
And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he was 

arted from them, and carried up into heaven, 52 
And they worshipped him, and returned to Jerusa- 
Jem with great joy: 53 And were continually in 
the temple, praising and blessing God. Amen. 


ut ten days after the ascension of Christ that there | 
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_ This evangelist omits the solemn meeting between Christ and his disciples 
in Galilee; but what he said to them there, and at other interviews, he tacks 
to what he said to them at the first visit he made them, on the evening of the 
day he rose; and has now nothing more to account for but his ascension 
into heaven, which we have a very brief narrative of in these verses; in which 
we are told, 

First. How solemnly Christ took leave of his disciples. Christ’s design 
being to reconcile heaven and earth, and continue a days-man between them. 
it was necessary he should lay his hands on them both, and in order thereunto 
that he should pass and repass. He had business to do in both worlds, and 
accordingly came from heaven to earth in his incarnation, to despatch his 
business here, which, when he had finished, he returned to heaven to reside 
there, and negotiate our affairs with the Father. Observe, 

1. From whence he ascended; from Bethany, near Jerusalem, adjoining to 
the mount of Olives. There he had done eminent services for his Father's 
glory, and there he entered upon his glory. There was the garden in which his 
sufferings began; there he was in his agony; and Bethany signifies ‘the house 
of sorrow.’ Those that would go to heaven must ascend thither from the 
house of sufferings and sorrows,—must go by agonies to their joys. The mount 
of Olives was pitched upon long since to be the place of Christ’s ascension 
Zec. xiv. 4; “his feet shall stand in that day upon the mount of Olives.” And 
pore: Ak was that 4 while ago he began his triumphant entry into Jerusalem, 
ch. xix. 29. 

2. Who were the witnesses of his ascension. He “led out his disciples” 
to see him. Probably it was very early in the morning that he ascended, before 
people were stirring, for he never shewed himself openly to all the people 
after his resurrection, but only to chosen witnesses. ‘lhe disciples did not see 
him rise out of the grave, because his resurrection was capable of being proved 
by their seeing him alive afterwards; but they saw him ascend into heaven, 
because they could not otherwise have an ocular demonstration of his ascen- 
sion ; they were led out on purpose to see him ascend, had their eye upon him 
when he ascended, and were not looking another way. 

3. What was the farewell he gave them. ‘He lifted up his hands and 
blessed them.” He did not go away in displeasure, but in love; he left a 
blessing behind him; ‘“‘he lifted up his hands,” as the high priest did when he 
blessed the people; see Lev. ix. 22. He blessed as one having authority, com- 
manded the blessing, which he had purchased; he blessed them as Jacob 
blessed his sons. ‘The apostles were now as the representatives of the twelve 
tribes, so that in blessing them he blessed all his spiritual Israel, and put his 
Father’s name upon them. He blessed them as Jacob blessed his sons, and 
Moses the tribes at parting, to shew that having loved his own which were 
in the world, he loved them unto the end. 

4. How he left them; while “he was blessing them he was parted from 
them ;” not as if he were taken away before be had said all he had to say, but 
to intimate that his being parted from them did not put an end to his blessing 
of them; for the intercession which he went to heaven to make for all his is a 
continuation of that blessing ; he began to bless them on earth, but he went to 
heaven to go on with it. Christ was now sending his apostles to preach his 
Gospel to the world, and he gives them his blessing, not for themselves only, 
but to be conferred in his name upon all that should believe on him through 
their word, for in him “all the families of the earth were to be blessed.” 

5. How his ascension is described. Ist. “‘ He was parted from them,” wastaken 
from their head, as Elijah from Elisha’s. Note, ‘The dearest friends must part; 
those that love us, and pray for us, and instruct us, must be parted from us. 
The bodily presence of Christ himself was not to be expected always in this 
world; those that knew him after the flesh must now henceforth know him 
sonomore. 2nd. He was “carried up into heaven,” not by force, but by his 
own act and deed. As he rose, so he ascended by his own power, yet attended 
by angels. There needed no chariot of fire, or horses of fire; he knew the 
way, and being the Lord from heaven, could go back himself. He ascended in 
a cloud, as the angel in the smoke of Manoah’s sacrifice, Jud. xiii. 20. 

Secondly. How cheerfully his disciples continued their attendance on him, 
and en God through him, even now he was parted trom them. 

1, They paid their homage to him at his going away, to signify, that though 
he was going intoafar country, yet they would continue his loyal subjects, 
that were willing to have him reign over them; “they worshipped him,” ver. 52. 
Note, Those that receive blessings from Christ he expects adorations from. 
He blessed them, in token of gratitude for which they worshipped him. 
This fresh display of Christ’s glory drew from them fresh acknowledgments 
and adorations of it. They knew, that though he was parted from them, yet 
he could and did take notice of their adorations of him; the cloud that received 
him out of their sight did not put them or their services out of his sight. 

2. They “returned to Jerusalem with great joy.” ‘There they were ordered 
to continue till the Spirit should be poured out upon them; and thither they 
went accordingly, though it was into the mouth of danger. Thither they went, 
and there they stayed with great joy. This was a wonderiul change, and an 
effect of the opening of their understandings. When Christ told them he must 
leave them, sorrow filled their hearts ; yet now they see him go, they are filled 
with joy, being convinced at length that it was expedient for them and for the 
church that he should go away to send the Comforter. Note, The glory 
ot Christ is the joy, the exceeding joy, of all true believers, even while they 
are here in this world; much more will it be so when they go to the new 
Jerusalem, and find him there in his glory. 

3. They abounded in acts of devotion, while they were in expectation of the 
promise of the Father, ver. 53. ist. They attended the temple service at tne 
hours of prayer; God had not as yet quite forsaken it, and therefore they did 
not: they “were continually in the temple,” as their Master was, when he 
was at Jerusalem. “ ‘I'he Lord loves the gates of Zion,” and so should we. 
Some think they had their place of meeting, as disciples, in some of the cham- 
bers of the temple, which belonged to some Levite that was well affected to 
them; but others think it is not likely that that either could be concealed 
from, or would be connived at, by the chief priests and rulers of the temple. 
2nd. Temple sacrifices they knew _were superseded by Christ's sacrifice, but 
the temple songs they joined in. Note, While we are waiting for God’s pro- 
mises, we must go forth to meet them with our praises; praising and blessing 
God is work that is never out of season; and nothing doth better prepare the 
mind for the receiving of the Holy Ghost than holy Joy and praise. Fears are 
silenced, sorrows sweetened and allayed, and hopes kept up. 

The amen that concludes seems to be added by the church and every believer 
to the reading of the Gospel; signifying an assent to the truths of the Gospel 
and a hearty concurrence with all the disciples of Christ in praising and 
blessing God. “Amen.” Let him be continually praised and blessed. 


xxiv. 31. The sudden disappearance of our Lord must imply his 
bodily removal, and not merely that he became invisible. We agree 
with Hammond that in what manner or by what means he disap- 
peared is unknown; the words do not necessarily imply a miracle. 

xxiv. 33. This shows that the two were not of the number of 
apostles, and favours the opinion that Emmaus was not over twenty 
miles from Jerusalem, but a moderate walking distance. The 
apostles and their friends were talking of the strange events of the 

past day. ; 
~ xxi 36. The Saviour had followed the two disciples back to 
Jerusalem, and unexpectedly appeared in the company. 

xxiv. 37—39. They supposed they saw a ghost or spectre. In 

their actual state of mind, they could not real se the bodily presence 


of their risen Lord. Without refuting the once popular notion about 
ghosts, he proved that it was himself in his own proper person. We 
learn from John xx. 19, that the doors were closed when Jesus 
entered, but whether they were locked, as some think, is an open 
question. If he entered through the doors while locked, the appear- 
ance was miraculous, but in any case the occurrence was startling and 
unlooked-for. 

xxiv. 41, 42. The request for food and the partaking of it was a 
conclusive evidence that Jesus had risen bodily from the dead. The 
words “and of an honeycomb” are omitted by several ancient 
authorities, as the Sinaitic, Vatican, Cambridge, and Alexandrian 
MSS. ; but they are in various other uncial MSS., and in the Peshite 
and Vulgate versions, and were known to Juatin Martyr. 
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Crap. IL.--3. “Zaving had perfect understanding. The literal translation of 
the original would be, ‘having exactly traced every thing from the first ;’ or, 
‘having, by diligent and careful investigation, followed up every thing to the 
source, to obtain an accurate account of the matter.’ This much better 
expresses the idea. 33. Over the house of Jacob. The house of Jacob means 
the same thing as the family of Jacob, or the descendants of Jacob, that is, 
the children of Israel. This was the name by which the ancient people of God 
were known, and it is the same as saying that he shall reign over his own 
church and people for ever. This he does by giving them laws, by defending 
them, and by guiding them; and this he will do for ever in the kingdom of his 
glory. Of ks kingdom there shall be no end. He shall reign among his people 
on earth until the end of time, and still be their King in heaven. is is the 
only kingdom that shall never have an end. He is the only King that shall 
never lay aside his diadem and robes, and that shall never die. He is the only 
King that can defend us from all our enemies, sustain us in death, and reward 
us in eternity. Oh, how important, then, to have an interest in his kingdom ; 
and how unimportant, compared with his favour, is the favour of all earthly 
monarchs! 35. The power of the Highest. his evidently means that the body 
of Jesus should be created by the direct power of God. It was not by ordinary 
generation; but, as the Messiah came to redeem sinners—to make atonement 
for others, and not for himself—it was necessary that his human nature should 
be pure, and freed from the corruption of the fall. God eaeree ee peer 
him a body by direct creation, that should be pure and holy: see Heb. x. 5. 
45. Blessed is she that believed. That is, Mary, who believed what the angel 
spoke to her. She was blessed, not only in the act of believing, but because the 
thing promised would certainly be fulfilled. From these expressions of Elisa- 
beth we may learn: Ist. That the spirit of prophecy had not entirely ceased 
among the Jews. 2nd. That the Holy Ghost is the source of light, comfort 
and joy. 3rd. That every thing about the birth of Jesus is remarkable, an 
that he must have been more than a mere man. 4th. That the prospect of the 
coming of the Messiah was one of great joy and rejoicing to ancient saints; and, 
5th. That it was a high honour to be the mother of him that should redeem 
mankind. It is from that honour that the Roman Catholics have determined 
that it is right to worship the Virgin Mary, and to offer prayers to her: an 
act of worship as idolatrous as any that could be offered to acreature. For, 
Ist. It is not any where commanded in the Bible. 2nd. It is expressly forbid- 
den to worship any being but God, Ha. xxxiv. 14; xx. 4,5; Deu. vi. 13, 14; 
Isa, xlv. 20: it is idolatry to worship or ter toacreature. 4th. It is absurd 
to suppose that the Virgin Mary can be in all places at the same time, to hear 
the prayers of thousands at once, or that she can aid them. There is no idolatry 
more gross, and of course more wicked, than to worship the creature more than 
the Creator, Rom.i. 25. 48. All generations. All men, —all posterity. Call 
me blessed. Pronounce me highly favoured, or happy in being the mother of the 
Messiah. It is right to consider her_as highly favoured, or happy; but this 
certainly does not warrant us to worship her, or to pray to her. Abraham 
was blessed in being the father of the faithful ; Paul, in being the apostle to the 
Gentiles; Peter, in first preaching the Gospel to them; but who would think 
of worshipping or praying to Abraham, Paul, or Peter? 50. From generation 
to generation. From one age to another. That is, it is unceasing ; it continues, 
and abounds. But it means also more than this. It means, that God’s mercy 
will descend on the children, and children’s children, of those that fear him, and 
keep his commandments, Er. xx. 6. In this respect, it is an unspeakable 
privilege to be descended of pious parents; to have been the subject of their 
prayers, and to have received their blessing. And it is also a matter of vast 
guilt not to copy their example, and to walk in their steps. If God is disposed 
to shew mercy to thousands of generations, how heavy will be the condem- 
nation if they do not avail themselves of it, and early seek his favour! 68. 
And redeemed. That is, was about to redeem, or had given the pledge that 
he would redeem. This was spoken under the belief that the Messiah, the 
Redeemer, was about to appear, and would certainly accomplish his work. 
The literal translation of this passage is, ‘He hath made redemption, or 
ransom, for his people.’ A ransom was the price paid to deliver a captive 
taken in war. A is a prisoner taken in war by B. B has a right to detain 
him a prisoner by the laws of war, but C offers B a price if he will release 
A, and suffer him to go at liberty. The price which he pays, and which 
must be satisfactory to B,—that is, be a reason to B why he should release 
him,— is called a price, or ransom. Men are sinners: they are bound over 
to just punishment by the law. The law is holy, and God, as a just governor, 
must see that the law is honoured, and the wicked panished: But if any 
thing can be done which will have the same good effect as the punishment 
of the sinner, or will be an equivalent for it, that is, be of equal value to 
the universe, — God may consistently release him. If he can shew the same 
hatred of sin, and deter others from sinning and accomplish the purity of 
the sinner, the sinner may be released. W hatever will accomplish this is 
ealled a ransom, because it is, in the eye of God, a sufficient reason why the 
sinner should not be punished; it is an equivalent for his sufferings, and God 
is satisfied. The blood of Jesus, that is, his death, in the place of sinners, 
constitutes such a ransom. It is in their stead; it is for them; it is equiva- 
lent to their punishment. It is not itself a punishment, for that always sup- 
poses personal crime; but it is what God is pleased to accept in the place of 
eternal sufferings of the sinner. The king of the Locrians made a law that 
an adulterer should be erly with the loss of his eyes. His son was the 
first offender, and the father decreed that his son should lose one eye, and he 
himself should lose one also: this was the ransom. He shewed his love, his 
regurd for the honour of his law, and the determination that the guilty should 
not escape. So God gave his Son a ransom, to shew his love, his regard to 
justice, and his willingness to save men; and his Son, in his death, wasa ransom. 
He is often so called in the New Testament, Mat. xx. 28; Mar. x. 45; Tit. ii. 14; 

eb. ix. 12. : 


Cuap. [1.—2. And this taxing was first made. This verse has given as much 
perplexity, perhaps, as any one in the New Testament. he difficulty has con- 
sisted in the fact that Cyrenius, or Quirinius, was not governor of Syria until 
twelve or fifteen years after the birth of Jesus. Jesus was born during the 
reign of Herod. at. that time Varus was president of Syria. Herod was suc- 
ceeded by Archelaus, who reigned eight or nine years; and after he was 
removed, Judea was annexed to the province of Syria, and Cyrenius was sent 


xxiv. 43. The Vulgate adds to this verse, “taking the remains, he 
gave to them.” The same appears in some Greek authorities, 
Jerome refers to some copies in which there was a still longer ad- 
dition. Although a manifest interpolation, it is curious: “ And they 
made excuse, saying, The word of iniquity and unbelief is substance 
which suffeis not the true excellence of God to be apprehended by 
unclean spirits, therefore even now reveal thy righteousness.’ When 
or by whow this was first written is unknown, 


3038 


as the governor, Josephus, Ant., b. xvii. sec. 5. The difficulty has been te 
reconcile this account with that in Luke: various attempts have been made 
to do this; the one that seems most satisfactory is that proposed by Dr, 
Lardner. According to his view, it means, ‘This was the first census of 
Cyrenius, governor of Syria.’ It is called the first, to distinguish it from one 
afterwards taken by Cyrenius, Acts v. 37. It is said to be the census taken by 
mana! governor of Syria; not that he was then governor, but that it was 
taken by him who was afterwards familiarly known as governor. Cyrenius, 
governor of Syria, was the name by which the man was known; and it was not 
improper to say that the taxing was made by Cyrenius, the governor of Syria, 
though he might not have been actually governor for many years afterwards. 
Thus Herodian says, that ‘to Mareus the el a were born several daughters 
and two sons,’ though several of those children were born to him before he 
was emperor. According to this, Cane sent Cyrenius, an active, enter- 
prising man, to take this census. At that time he was a Roman senator: after- 
wards he was made governor of the same country, and received the title-which 
Luke gives him. 34. And for a sign. The word sign here denotes a conspicu- 
ous or distinguished object ; and the Lord Jesus was such an object of contempt 
and rejection by all the people. He was despised, and his religion has been 
the common mark or sign for all the wicked, the profligate, and the profane, to 
curse, and ridicule, and oppose: compare Jsa. viii. 18, and Acts xxviii. 22; never 
was a prophecy more exactly fulfilled than this. Thousands have rejected the 
Gospel and fallen into ruin, thousands are still falling of those who are 
ashamed of Jesus, thousands blaspheme him, deny him, speak all manner of 
evil against him, and would cruci i him again if he were in their hands. But 
thousands also by him are renewe  juatitiad. and raised’ up to life and peace 
35. That the thoughts. This is connected with the preceding verse : “ He shall be 
a sign, a conspicuous object to be spoken against, that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be made manifest :” that is, that they might shew hcw much they 
hated holiness. Nothing so brings out the feelings of sinners as to tell them 
of Jesus Christ. Many treat him with silent contempt; many are ready to 


gnash their teeth; many curse him ;—all shew how much by nature the heart 
is opposed to religion, and thus are really, in spite of themselves, fultuling the 
ae as and the prophecies; so true is it that “none can say that Jesus is 
the Lord but by the Holy Ghost,” 1 Cor. xii. 3. 


Cnap. IIl.—1, 2. Fifteenth year of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being 
governor. There is one remark to be made here about the manner in which the 
Gospels were written. They have every mark of openness and honesty. An 
impostor does not mention names, and times, and places particularly ; it would 
be easily seen that he was an impostor. But the sacred writers describe 
objects and men as if they were perfectly familiar with them; they never 
appear to be guarding themselves: they speak of things most minutely; and if 
they had been ig bese it would have been easy to detect them. If, for 
example, John did not begin to preach in the fifteenth year of Tibernas; if 
Philip was not tetrarch of Iturea; if Pontius Pilate was not governor of Juda, 
how easy would it have been to detect them in falsehood [ Yet it was never 
done. ay, we have evidence of that age in Josephus, that these descriptions 
are strictly true; and consequently the Gospels must have been written by 
men who were personally acquainted with what they wrote; who were not 
impostors, and who were honest men. If they were honest, then the Christian 
religion is true. : 


Cuar. 1V.—16. And, as his custom was, he went, &c. From this it appears 
that the Saviour regularly attended the service of the synagogue. In that 
service, the scriptures of the Old Testament were read, prayers were offered, 
and the Word of God was explained. There was great corruption in doctrine 
and practice at that time; but Christ did not, on that account, keep away from 
the place of public worship. From this we may learn: Ist. That itis our duty 
regularly to attend public worship. 2nd. That it is better to attend a place 
which is not entirely pure, or where just such doctrines are not delivered as 
we would wish, than not attend at all. It is of vast importance that the public 
worship of God should be maintained ; and it is our duty to assist in maintain- 
ing it, to shew by our example that we love it, and to win others also to love it: 
see Heb. x. 25. At the same time, this remark should not be construed as 
enjoining it as our duty to attend a place where the true Godis not worshipped, 
or where he is worshipped by pagan rites and pagan prayers. If, therefore, 
the Unitarian does not worship the true God,—and if the Roman Catholie 
worships God in a manner forbidden, and offers homage to the creatures of 
God also, thus being guilty of idolatry—it cannot be the duty of a man to attend 
on such a place of worship. 17. When he had opened the book. Literally, ‘ when 
he had unrolled the book.’ Books, among the ancients, were written on parch- 
ments, or vellum, that is, skins of beasts, and were rolled together on two 
rollers, beginning at each end; so that while reading they rolled off from one 
tothe other. Different forms of books were indeed used, but this was the most 
common. When used, the reader unrolled the MS. as far as the place which 
he wished to find, and kept before him just so much as he would read. When 
the roller was done, it was carefully deposited in a case. 18. Hath anointed 
me. Anciently, kings and prophets, and the high priests, were set apart to 
other work by anointing with oil, 1 Ain. xix. 15, 16; Ha. xxix.7; 1 Sam. ix. 16, &e. 
This oil or ointment was made of various substances, and it was forbidden 
to imitate it, Ha. xxx. 3438. Hence those who were set apart to the work 
of God, as king, or prophet, or priest, were called the Lord’s anointed, 
1 Sam. xvi. 6; Ps. \xxxiv.9; Isa. xlv.1. Hence the Son of God is called the 
Messiah,—a Hebrew word, beets | the Anointed; or the Christ,—a Greek 
word, signifying the same thing ; and by his being anointed is not meant that 
he was fiteraite anointed, for he was never set apart in that manner: but that 
God hath set him apart for this work; that he had constituted or appointed 
him to be the ee Priest, and King of his people. 30. Passing through 
the midst of them, he went his way. This escape was very remarkable. It is 
remarkable that he should escape out of their hands when the very object was 
to destroy him; that he should escape in so peaceful a manner, without violence 
or conflict. A similar case is recorded in Jno. viii. 59. There are but two 
ways of accounting for this: Ist. That other Nazarenes, who had not been 
present in the synagogue, heard what was doing, and came to rescue him, and 
in the contest that rose between the two parties, Jesus silently escaped. 2nd. 

| More probably, Jesus, by Divine power, by the force of a word, or look, stilled 


xxiv. 44, From this point we have a bare summary of incidents 
which occurred between the resurrection-day and that of the ascen- 
sion. There are no indications of time, and hence acaptious criticism 
might suggest that Luke places the ascension immediately after the 
resurrection. A reference to Acts i. 2—9, however, shows that the 
evangelist was acquainted with many details which are not here in- 
cluded, among the rest the fact that the ascension did not occur until 
forty days after the resurrection. The sayings which follow, to the 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO ST. LUKE. 


their passions, arrested their purposes, and passed silently through them. 
That 1e had such a power over the spirits of men, we learn from the occurrence 
in Gethsemane, when he said, 
the ground,” Jno. xviii. 6. 


Cnae. V.—5. At thy word. At thy command. Though it seemed so impro- 
bable that they should take any thing, after having in vain toiled all night, and 
still more improbable by launching into the deep; yet he was willing to trust 
the word of Jesus, and make the trial. This was a remarkable instance of 
faith. Peter, as it appears, knew little then of Jesus. He was not then a 
chosen apostle. Jesus came to them almost a stranger, and unknown; and yet 
at his command, Peter resolved to make another trial, and go once more out 
into the deep. Qh, if all would as readily obey Jesus, all would be in like 
manner blessed! If sinners would thus obey him, they would find all his pro- 
mises sure. He never disappoints: he asks only that we have confidence in 
him, and he will give to us every needful blessing. 28. And he left all. Luke 
here mentions a circumstance favourable to Matthew, or Levi, as he is here 
called, which Matthew himself has omitted. Luke says, “he left all.” Had 
Matthew said this, it would have been a commendation of himself, utterly 
unlike the evangelists. No men were ever farther from praising themselves 
than they were. 29. And Levi made him a great feast. This circumstance 
Matthew, or Levi, as he is here called, has omitted. It shews how little 
inclined the evangelists are to say any thing in favour of themselves, or to 
praise themselves. True religion does not seek to commend itself, or to speak 
of what it does, even when it is done for the Son of God. It seeks retirement; 
ae rather in the consciousness of doing well, than in its being known; 


and leaves its good deeds to be spoken of, if spoken of at all, by others. This 
is agreeable to the direction of Solomon; Pr. xxvii. 2, “Let another man praise 
thee, and not thine own mouth.” This feast was made expressly for our Lord, 


and attended by many publicans, probably men of wicked character; and it 
is not improbable that Matthew got them together for the purpose of bringing 
them into contact with our Lord, todo them good. Our Saviour did not refuse 
to go, and to go, too, at the risk of being accused as a gluttonous man anda 
wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners, Mat. xi. 19. But his motives 
were pure: in the thing itself there was no harm. It afforded an opportunity 
of doing good; and we have no reason to doubt that it was improved by the 
Lord Jesus. Happy would it be if all the great feasts that are made were 
made in honour of our Lord. Happy, if he would be a welcome guest there! 
and happy if ministers and pious people who attend them, demeaned them- 
selves as the Lord Jesus did, and they were made the means of advancing his 
kingdom. But, alas! there are few places where our Lord would be so un- 
welcome as at great feasts; and few places that serve so much to render the 
mind more gross, dissipated, and irreligious. 


Cuap. VI.—5. The Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath. In Mark ii. 27, 
the Lord said unto them, “The sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath.” The declaration in the text is to be understood in connexion 
with this statement, and the meaning of it appears to be ‘not that, the insti- 
tution being Jewish and temporary, he had authority to set it aside, with other 
ceremonial observances,’ seeing it is not as an institution for Israel, but for man, 
that he speaks of it; but rather, that the sabbath having been instituted in 
subserviency to the great moral ends of man’s being,—and his own mission, 
and the “work given him to do,” as “the Son of man,” being, above all the 
other plans and doings of Jehovah, intended to promote those ends,—he had 
full authority, as the commissioned King of Zion, to introduce any such changes 
in the observance as might coincide with the special nature of his kingdom, and 
as might thus render it the more effective for the accomplishment of the moral 
purposes of God, with respect to man, in its institution. Such, for example, 
was the coming change of the day.—Dr. Wardlaw, on the Sabbath. ‘Do these 
explanations make void the law of the sabbath? Do they not rather establish 
it? Can it be imagined that our Lord would have thus spoken of this institu- 
tion if it had been his intention to abolish or supersede it? The very pains he 
takes to place it on its right footing, may shew the light in which he regarded 
it as a standing commandment of God, of perpetual obligation in the church. 
In all his conversations on this subject,—often as he had occasion to denounce 
the superstitious observance of the sabbath, and to define the true doctrine 
respecting it,—he never gives a single hint of its being a legal or ceremonial 
rite, about to pass away. On the contrary, ali the principles and rules which 
he lays down, assume, not only its Divine origin, but its continued obligation, 
and unequivocally imply that, whatever change might be made as to the day 
of its observance, (Ps. cxviii. 24; and perhaps, also, ee Ixv. 17,) and in honour 
of his resurrection, epee xx. 19, 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Rev. i. 10,) there was to be 
no change inthe real and essential character of the ordinance.’—‘ The Son of 
man Lord of the Sabbath, a Sermon, by Dr. Candlish. See also Supplementary 
Note on Deu. v. 15. 17. Tyre and Sidon. Supplementary Note, Mat. xi. 21. 


Cuapr. VII.—11. A city called Nain, &c. This city was in Galilee, in the bound- 
aries of the tribe of Issachar. It was about two miles south of mount Tabor, 
and not far from Capernaum. [It is now a small village anhabited by Jews, 
Mahometans, and Christians.—The raising of this young man was one of the 
most decisive and instructive of our Lord’s miracles. There was no doubt that 
he was dead: there could be no delusion, and no agreement to impose on the 
people. He came near to the city with no reference to this young man; he met 
the funeral procession, as it were, by accident; and by a word he restored him 
to life. All those who had the best opportunity of judging—the mother, the 
friends,—believed him to be dead, and were about to bury him. The evidence 
that he came to life was decisive: he sat up, he spake, and all were impressed 
with the full assurance that God had raised him to life. Many witnesses were 
present, and none doubted that Jesus, by a word, had restored him to his weep- 
ing mother. ‘The whole scene was affecting: here was a widowed mother, who 
was following her only son, her stay and hope, to the grave; he was borne 
along, one in the prime of life, and the only comfort of his parent,—impressive 
proof that the young, the useful, the vigorous, and the lovely may die. Jesus 
met them, apparently a stranger: he approached the procession, as if he had 
something important to say: he touched the bier, and the procession stood still. 
He was full of compassion for the weeping parent; and, by a word, restored 
the youth, stretched upon the bier, to life: he sat up, and spake. Jesus 
therefore had power over the dead. He also has power to raise sinners, dead 
in trespasses and sins, to life. He can speak the word; and, though in their 
death of sin they are borne along towards ruin, he can open their eyes and raise 

. them up, and restore them revived to real life, or to their friends. Often he 
raises up children in this manner, and gives them, converted to God, to their 
friends ; imparting as real joy as he gave to the widow of Nain, by raising her 
son from the dead. And everychild should remember, if he has pious parents, 
that there is no way in which he can give so much joy to them as by embrac- 
ing Him who is the resurrection and the life, and resolving to live to his glory. 
36. Sat down to meat. The original word here means only that he placed bim- 
self, or reclined, at the table. ‘The notion of sitting at meals is taken from 
modern customs, and was not practised by the Jews. 38. Stand at his feet, 
They i at their meals on their left side, and their feet therefore were 


| 


“Tam he; and they went backward, and fell to | 


extended from the table, so that persons could easily approach them: see 
Supplementary Note, Mat. xxvi. 20. Began to wash his feet. Among Eastern 
people it was customary, before eating, to wash the feet. The reason for this 
was, that they wore sandals, which covered only the bottom of the feet, and 
that when they ate they reclined on couches, or sofas. Among them it was 
also reckoned an act of hospitality and kindness to wash the feet, or bring 
water for it: see Gren. xviii. 4; Jud. xix. 21. The woman therefore began to 
shew her love for Christ, and at the same time her humility and penitence, 
by pouring forth a flood of tears, and washing his feet, in the manner of a 
servant. 48. Thy sins are forgiven. What a gracious assurance to the weeping, 
loving penitent! How that voice, spoken to the troubled sinner, stills his 
anguish, allays his troubled feelings, and produces peace to the soul! Aud how 
manifest is it, that he that could say this must be God! No man has a right to 
forgive sin. No man can speak peace to the soul, and give assurance that its 
transgressions are pardoned. Here, then, Jesus gave indubitable proof that 
he was God, as well as man—that he was the Lord of the conscience, as well 
as the pitying friend; and that he was as able to read the heart, and give peace 
there, as to witness the external expression of sorrow for sin. 49. Who is this ? 
A very pertinent question. Who could he be but God? Man could not do it; 
and there is no wonder that they were amazed. 


Cnarp. VIII.—3. Ministered [imparted for his support] of their substance ; 
their property; their possessions. Christians then believed, when they 
professed to follow Christ, that it was proper to give all up to him—their pro- 
perty, as well as their hearts. And the same thing is still required; that is, 
to commit all that we have to his disposal; to be willing to part with it for the 
promotion of his glory; and to leave it when he calls us away from it, 

Behold, ye poor and afflicted of the Lord —tried ones,—how Jesus, the Son 
of God, when he humbled himself to be made man, condescended to have his 
wants supplied by the bounty of his people. Oh! how hath he dignified the 
path of honest poverty by his bright example! Never, then, forget what Paul 
was commanded to tell the church, ‘* Ye know,” said he, * the grace of our Lorp 
Jesus Curist, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might be made rich.” ’—Hawher. 


Cuap. IX.—45. It was hid from them. They had imbibed the common 
notions of the Jews that he was to be a prince and a conqueror, to deliver the 
nation. hey could not understand how that could be, if he was soon to be 
delivered into the hands of his enemies to die. In this way it was hid from 
them, not by God, but by their previous false belief; and from this we learn, 
that the plainest truths of the Bible are unintelligible to many, because the 
have embraced some belief or opinion before, which is erroneous, and which 
they are unwilling to abandon ‘The proper way of reading the Bible is to 
lay aside all previous opinionsand submit entirely to God. The apostles should 
have supposed that their previous notions of the Messiah were wrong, and 
should have renounced them; they should have believed that what Jesus then 
said was consistent with his being the Christ: so we should believe that all 
that God says is consistent with truth, and should forsake all other opinions. 


Cuap. X.—4. Salute no man by the way. Salutations among the Orientals 
did not consist, as among us, of a slight bow, or extension of the hand, but was 
performed by many embraces, and inclinations, and even prostrations of the 

ody on the ground. All this required much time; and as the business on 
which the seventy were sent was urgent, they were required not to delay their 
journey by long and formal salutations of the persons whom they met. ‘If two 
Arabs of equal rank meet each other, they extend to each other the right hand, 
and having clasped, they elevate them, as if to kiss them. Each one then draws 
back his hand and kisses it instead of his friend’s, and then places it upon his 
forehead. The parties then continue the salutation by kissing each others 
beard. They give thanks to God that they are once more permitted to see 
their friend; they pray to the Almighty in his behalf. Sometimes they repeat 
not less than ten times the ceremony of grasping hands and kissing.’ ‘The 
salutation of friends, therefore, was a ceremony which consumed much timey 
and it was on this account that our Lord, on this occasion, forbad them 
to delay their journey to greet others, A similar direction is found in 
2 Kin. iv. 29. 17. The devils are subject to us through thy name. ‘There,’ 
Waltsogenius says, ‘ Christ cast out devils by a virtue residing in himseif: his 
disciples only in the name and by the power of the Lord.’ Seeing, then, this 
power accompanied them to all parts of the world, it is necessary that Christ’s 
presence should be with them every where. Now such a presence is a certain 
indication of the Deity, 1 Kin. viii. 27; Ps.cxxxix.7; Jer. xxiii. 24; Am. ix. 2,3. 
18. J beheld Satan, as lightning, fall Srom heaven. Satan, being spoiled cf 
his dominion, may be said to fall from heaven, by a phrase familiar both to 
sacred and profane writers. So of the fall of the king of Babylon, the pro- 
phet says, “ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer!” Jsa. xiv. 12. Of 
the fall of the colleague of Antoninus, Cicero says, ‘Thou hast pulled him 
down from heaven.’ And when Pompey was overthrown, he is said, by him, 
*to have fallen from the stars.—Whitby. Satan had thus instantaneously (as 
lightning) been cast down from heaven; or his original apostacy, and his 
usurped dominion on earth, with the idolatrous worship which he had devised 
to establish, was about to be thrown down in the same sudden and surprising 
manner, by means of the Gospel preached to the nations, in which work the 
seventy disciples would, in a short time, be employed; so that their success in 
casting out Reviis was only an emblem of a far more decisive victory, which 
they and their coadjutors and successors would by his power obtain over 
Satan, the ruler of the whole multitude of evil spirits.—Scott. 


Cuar. X1.—4. For we also forgive, §c. This is somewhat different from the 
expression in Matthew, though the sense is the same. The idea is, that unless 
we forgive others, God will not forgive us; and unless we come to him really 
forgiving all others, we cannot expect pardon. It does not mean, that by for- 
giving others we deserve forgiveness ourselves, or merit it, but that it is a 
disposition without which God cannot consistently pardon us. Every one 
that is indebted to us. Every one that has injured us. It does not refer to 
pecuniary transactions, but to offences similar to those which we have com- 
mitted against God, and for which we ask forgiveness. Besides the variations 
in the expressions in this prayer, Luke has omitted the doxology, or close, 
altogether; and this shews that Jesus did not intend that we should always 
use Just this form, but that it was. a general direction how to pray; or rather, 
that we were to pray for these things, though not always using the same words. 
37. Dine with him. The Jews, as well as the Greeks and Romans, had but two 
principal meals. The first was a slight repast, and was taken about ten or 
eleven o’clock of our time, and consisted chiefly of fruit, milk, cheese, &c. The 
second meal was partaken of about three o’clock, P.M., and was their principal 
meal. 52. Key of knowledge. A key is made to open a lock or door. By their 
false interpretation of the Old Testament, they had taken away the true key 
of understanding it. ‘They had hindered the Wate from understanding it 
aright. ‘You endeavour to prevent the people from understanding the Scripe 
tures respecting the Messiah ; and those who were coming to me ye hindered, 
If there be any sin of peculiar magnitude, it is that of keeping the people in 


end of verse 49, were probably uttered on various occasions, and are 
not to be viewed as a consecutive discourse. They represent the 
topics upon which the Lord spoke from time to time. The phrase, 
«the law of Moses, the prophets, and the Psalms,” includes the whole 
of the Old Testament as divided by the Jews. 

xxiv. 46. A better reading here is, “Thus it is written that Christ 
should suffer and rise from the dead on the third day.” 

xxiv. 47. Some ancient copies, as the Sinaitic and Vatican, here 


have “repentance for remission of sins,” or “in order to remis- 
sion.” 

xxiv. 53. ‘‘Amen” is omittedin several MSS. About ninety years 
after the resurrection, Marcion, the heretic, published an abridged 
and altered copy of St. Luke’s Gospel in his own name. 

Additional Notes.—Chap. ix. 39. By “teareth” here and in verse 
42, where the form of the Greek word is stronger, we must under: 
stand throwing into convulsions or spasms, 
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ignorance. And few menare so guilty as they who by false instructions pre- 
veut them from coming to a knowledge of the truth, and embracing it as it is 
in Jesus. 54. Laying wait for him. Or, rather, laying snares for him. It 
means that they endeavoured to entangle him in his talk; that they did as men 
do who catch birds—who lay snares, and deceive them, and take them un- 
awares. ‘That they might accuse him. Before the Sanhedrim, or great council 
of the nation, and thus secure his being put to death. From this we may learn, 
Ist. That faithful reproofs must be expected to excite opposition and hatred. 
Though the conscience may be roused, and may testify against the man that is 
reproved, yet that does not prevent his hating the reproof and the reprover. 
2nd. We see here the manner in which wicked men will endeavour to escape 
the reproofs of canscience. Instead of repenting, they seek vengeance, and 
resolve to put the reprover to shame, or to death. 3rd. We see the exceeding 
malignity which men may have against the Lord Jesus. Well it was said that he 
was set for the fall of many in Israel, that thereby the thoughts of many hearts 
might be revealed! Men, now, are not by nature less opposed to Jesus than 
they were then. 4th. We see the wisdom, purity, and firmness of the Saviour. 
To their souls he had been faithful. He had boldly reproved them for their 
sins. They sought his life. Multitudes of the artful and learned gathered 
around him, to endeavour to draw out something of which they might accuse 
him. Yetin vain. Not a word fell from his lips of which. they could accuse 
him. Every thing that he said was calm, mild peaceful, wise, and lovely. 
Even his cunning and bitter adversaries were always confounded, and retired 
in shame and confusion. Here surely must have been something more than 
man. None but God manifest in the flesh could have known all their designs, 
seen all their wickedness and their wiles, and escaped the cunning stratagems 
that were laid to confound and entangle him in his conversation. 5th. The 
same infinitely wise Saviour can still meet and confound all his own enemies, 
and those of his people, and deliver all his followers, as he did himself, from all 
the snares laid by a wicked world to lead them to sin and death. 


Cnrar. XII.—33. Sell that ye have. Sell your property. Exchange it for 
that which ye can use in distributing charity. This was the condition of their 
being disciples. Their property they gave up; they forsook it, or they put it 
into common stock, for the sake of giving alms to the poor, Acts li. 44; 1v. 32; 
Jno. xii. 6; Acts y.2. Bags which wax not old.. The word bags here means 
purses, or the bags attached to their girdles, in which they carried their 
money. By bags which wax not old, Jesus means that we should lay up trea- 
sure in heaven; that our aim should be to be prepared to enter there, where 
all our wants will be for ever provided for. Purses, here, grow old and 
useless. Wealth takes to itself wings. Riches are easily scattered, or we 
must soon leave them; but that weaith which is in heaven abides for ever, 
It never is corrupted, never flies away, never is to be left. Wax. This word 
is from an old Saxon word, and in the Bible means te grow. 47. Many stripes. 
Shall be severely and justly punished. ‘They who have many privileges, who 
are often warned, who have the Gospel, and do not repent and believe, and 
do good works, shall be far more severely punished than others. They who 
are early taught in Sunday schools, or by pious parents, or in other ways, and 
grow up in sin and impenitence, will have much more to answer for than they 
who have no such privileges. ‘They will justly suffer more than almost any 
other class of mankind, 49. And what will 1? This passage might be better 
expressed in this manner: ‘ And what would I, but that it were kindled? Since 
it is necessary for the advancement of religion that such divisions should take 
place; since the Gospel cannot be established without conflicts, and strifes, 
and hatreds; I am even desirous that they should come. Since the greatest 
blessing of mankind must be attended with such unhappy. divisions, I am 
willing, nay desirous, that they should come.’ He did not wish evil in itself ; 
but as it was the occasion of good, he was desirous that, if it must take place 
it should take place soon. From this we learn, Ist. That the promotion of 
religion may be expected to produce many contests, and bitter feelings. 
2nd. That the heart of man must be exceedingly wicked, or it would not 
uppose a work like the Christian religion. 3rd. That though God cannot 
look on evil with approbation, yet, for the sake of the benefit which may grow 
out of it, he is willing to permit it, and suffer it to come into the world. 


Cuap. XIII.—14. Answered with indignation, because, &c. Opposition to the 
work of Jesus often puts on the appearance of great professed regard for reli- 

ion. Many men oppose conversions, revivals, missions, Bible societies, and 

unday schools—strange as it may seem—from professed regard to the purity 
of religion. They, like the ruler here, have formed their notions of religion as 
consisting in something very different from doing good, and they oppose those 
who are attempting to spread the Gospel throughout the world. 16. Whom 
Satan hath bound. Satan is the name given to the prince or leader of evil 
spirits, called also the devil, Beelzebub, and the old serpent, Mat. xii. 24; 
Rev. xii. 9; xx. 2. By his binding her, is meant that he had inflicted this 
disease upon her. It was not properly a possession of the devil—for that 
commonly produced derangement; but God had suffered him to afflict her in 
this manner—similar to the way in which he was permitted to try Job, Jobi. 12; 
ii. 6,7. It is no more improbable that God would suffer Satan to inflict pain, 
tlian that he would suffer a wicked man to do it. Yet nothing is more common 
than for man to be the occasion of bringing on a disease in another, which may 
terminate only with the life. He that seduces a virtuous man, and leads him 
to intemperance, or he that wounds him, or strikes him, may disable him as 
much as Satan did this woman. If God permits it in one case, he may, for the 
sume reason, in another, 


Cuap. XIV.—1. To eat bread. To dine; to-partake of the hospitalities of his 
house. On the sabbath day. It may seem strange that our Saviour should have 
gone to dine with a man of influence, and wickedness, and astranger, on the sab- 
bath. But we are to remember, Ist. hat he was travelling, ha ving no home of 
his own, and that it was no more improper to go there than to any other place. 
2nd. Uhat he did not go there for the purpose of feasting and amusement, but to 
do good. 3rd. That as several of them were together, it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to address them on the subject of religion, and to reprove their vices. 
If therefore the example of Jesus should be pleaded to authorize accepting an 
invitation to dine on the sabbath, it should be pleaded just as it was. If we can 
gv just as he did, itis right. If when away from home, if we go to do good, if 
we make it an occasion to discourse on the subject of religion, and to persuade 
men to repent, then it is not improper. Farther than this we cannot plead 
the example of Christ. And surely this should be the last instance in the 
world to be adduced to justify dinner parties, and scenes of riot and gluttony, 
on the sabbath. 7. Chiefrooms. The word rooms here does not at all express 
the meaning of the original. It does not mean apartments, but the higher 
places at the table, those which were nearest the head of the table, and to him 
who had invited them. See Note, Mat. xxiii. 6. That this was the common 
character of the Pharisees appears from Mat. xxiii. 6. 22. Yet there is room. 
He went out and invited all he found in the lanes, and yet the table was not 
tuil. This he also reported unto his master. There is roem! What a glorious 
declaration is this in regard to the Gospel! Millions have been saved. but 


ix. 55, 56. The Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrian MSS. omit the 
words “and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For 
the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 
The Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. also omit the reference to Elias in 
verse 54, In consequence of these omissions in manuscripts of great 
authority, the passages have been left out of several modern 
editions. 

ix. 58, Tue peculiar force of these words appears by a reference to 
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there yet is room. Millions have been invited, and have come, and have gone 
to heaven; but heaven is not yet full. There is a banquet there which no 
number can exhaust; there are fountains which no number can drink dry; 
there are harps there which other hands may strike; and there are seats there 
which others may occupy. Heaven is not full, and yet there is room. The 
sabbath school teacher may say to his class, Yet there is room; the parent may 
say to his children, Yet there is room; the minister of the Gospel may go and 
say to the wide world, Yet thereisroom. The mercy of God is not exhausted ; 
the blood.of the atonement has not lost its efficacy; heaven is not full. What 
a sad message it would be if we were compelled to go and say, ‘ There is no 
more room; heaven is full. No other one can be saved. o matter what 
their prayers, or tears, or sighs, they cannot be saved. Every place is filled ; 
every seat is occupied!’ But, thanks be to God! this is not the message which 
we are to bear; and if there yet is room, Come sinners, young and old, and 
enter into heaven. Fill up that room, that heaven may be full of the happy 
and the blessed. If any part of the universe is to be vacant, O let it be the dark 
world of woe! 24. Kor I say unto you. These may be considered as the 
words of Jesus, making an application of the parable to the Pharisees before 
him. None of those men. This cannot be understood as meaning that no Jews 


| should be saved, but none of those who had treated him in that manner—n »ne 


who had so decidedly rejected the offer of the Gospel—should be saved. We 
may here see how dangerous it is once to reject the Gospel; how dangerous to 
grieve away the Holy Spirit. How often God forsakes for ever the sinner who 
has been once awakened and invited, and who grieves the Spirit and rejects 
him. The invitation is full and free; but when it is rejected, and men turn 
wilfully away from it, God leaves them to their chosen way, and they are 
drowned in destruction and perdition. How important, then, is it to embrace 
the Gospel at once; to accept the gracious invitation, and enter without delay 
the path that conducts to the heaven above! 35. He that hath ears to 
hear, Me See Mat. xi. 15. You are to understand that he that has not grace 
in his heart, who merely makes a profession of religion, and who sustains the 
same relation to true piety that this insipid and useless mass does to good salt 
is useless in the church, and will be rejected. Real piety, true religion, is of 
vast value in the world. It keeps it pure, it saves it from corruption, as salt 
does meat. But a mere profession of religion is fit for nothing. It does no 
good. It is a mere encumbrance, and all such professors are fit only to be cast 
out and rejected. All such must be rejected by the Son of God, and cast into 
a world of wretchedness and despair. Compare Mat. vii. 22, 23; viii. 12 

xxiii. 33; xxv. 30; Rev. iii. 16; Job viii. 13; xxxvi. 13. 


Cuap. X V.—7. Just persons. The word persons is not in the original. It 
means, simply, just ones, or those who have not sinned. It may refer to angels 
as well as to men. ‘There are no just men on earth who need no repentance. 
There have been none, and there will be none. Eccl. vii. 20; Ps. xiv. 2,3; 
Rom. iii. 10—18. Our Saviour did not mean to imply that there were any such. 
He was speaking of what took place in heaven, in the view of the angels, and 
of their emotions when they contemplate the creatures of God. And he says 
that they rejoiced in the repentance of one sinner more than in the holiness 
of many who had not fallen. We are not to suppose that our Saviour meant 
to teach that there were just ninety-nine holy angels to onesinner. He means 
merely that they rejoice more over the repentance of one sinner than they do 
over many who have not fallen. By this our Saviour vindicated his own con- 
duct. The Jews did not deny the existence of angels. They would not deny 
that their feelings were proper. If they rejoiced in this manner, it was not 
impreper for him to shew similar joy, and especially to seek their conversion 
and salvation. If they rejoice also, it shews how desirable is the repentance of 
asinner. They know of how much value is an immortal soul. They see what 
is meant by eternal death; and they do not feel too much, or have too much 
anxiety about the soul, that can never die. O that men saw it as they see it; and 
O that they would make an effort. such as angels see to be proper, to save the. 
souls from eternal death! 25. Music and dancing. Dancing was not uncom, 
mon among the Hebrews, and was used on yarious occasions. ‘Thus Miriam 
celebrated the deliverance of the children of Israel from Egypt in dances as 
well as songs, Hx. xv. 20. David danced before the ark, 2 Sam. vi. 14. It was 
common at Jewish feasts, (Jud. xxi. 19—21,) and in public triumphs, (Jud. xi. 34,) 
and at all seasons of mirth and rejoicings, Ps. xxx. 11; Jer. xxxi. 4,13. It was 
also used in religious services by the idolaters, (Hx. xxxii. 19,) and also by the 
Jews at times in their religious services, Ps. exlix. 3; cl. 4. In this case, it was 
an expression of rejoicing. Our Lord expresses no opinion about its propriety 5 
he simply states the fact; nor was there occasion for comment on it. His men- 
tioning it cannot be pleaded for its lawfulness or propriety, any more than his 
mentioning the vice of the younger son, or the wickedness of the Pharisees, can 
be pleaded to justify their conduct. It is an expressive image used in accord- 
ance with the known customs of the country to express juy. It is farther to 
beremarked, that if the example of persons in Scripture be pleaded for dancing, 
it can be only for just such dances as they practised—for sacred or triumphal 
occasions. 


Cuap. XVI.—8. The lord con:mended. Praised, or expressed admiration at 
his wisdom. These are not the words of Jesus, as commending him, but a part 
of the narrative or parable. His master cominended him—saw that he was wise 
and considerate, though he was dishonest. Zhe unjust steward. It is not said 
that his master commended him because he was unjust, but because he was 
wise. This is the only thing in his conduct of which there is any approbation 
expressed, and this approbation was expressed by his master. This passage 
cannot be brought therefore to prove that Jesus meant to commend bis dis- 
honesty. It was the commendation expressed of his cunning or forethought; 
and the master could no more approve this conduct than he could the first act 
of cheating him. The children of this world. ‘Those who are devoted to this 
world, who live for this world only, and who are careful only to obtain pro- 
perty, and to provide for their temporal necessities. It does not mean that 
they are peculiarly wicked and profligate, but only that they are worldly, 
and anxious about earthly things: see Mat. xiii. 22; 2 Tim.iv. 10. Children 
of light. Those who have been enlightened from above, who are Christians. 
‘Those who, once spiritually blind, have been made to see—who have been en- 
lightened not only by the Word, but by the Spirit of God, who opens their eyes, 
and enables them to understand and receive the message which the Word con- 
veys. 9. They may receive you. This is a form of expression denoting merely, 
that you may be received. ‘The plural form is used, because it was used in the 
corresponding place in the parable, ver. 4. The direction is, so to use our 
worldly goods that we may be received into heaven when we die. God will 
receive us there, and we are to employ our property so that he will not east us 
off for abusing it. 22. Abraham’s bosom. This is a phrase taken from the 
practice of reclining at meals, where the head of one lay on the bosom of 
another, and it denoted, therefore, intimacy and friendship: see Jno. xiii. 235 
xxi. 20. The Jews had no doubt that Abrahain was in paradise. ‘To say that 
Lazarus was in his bosom was, therefore, the same as to say that he was ad- 
mitted to heaven, and made happy there. The Jews, moreover, boasted very 
much of being the friends of Abraham and his descendants, Mat. iii. 9. Vo be 


the circumstances in which they were spoken. The Saviour had been 
refused a lodging by the inhabitants of one Samaritan village, and 
was now with his disciples on the way to another village, seeking fo 
hospitality there. At that time, therefore, Jesus could say with 
literal truth that he had not where to lay his head. 

ix. 62: Our Lord’s words here are in the form of a proverb. To 
“put the hand to the plough”’ is to enter upon an undertaking. To 
“Jook back ” is in heart to abandon an undertaking, to lose faith. For’ 
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his friend, was a their view the highest honour and happiness. Our Saviour 
therefore shewed them that this poor and afflicted man might be raised to the 
highest happiness; while the rich, who prided themselves on their being de- 
scended from Abraham, might be cast away, and lost for ever. 


Cuap. XVI1.—6. See Mat. xvii. 20. Sycamine tree. This name, as well as 
sycamore, is given among us to the large tree commonly called the buttonwood, 
But the tree here mentioned is different. The Latin Vulgate and the Syriac 
versions translate it mulberry tree. It is said to have been a tree that com- 
monly grew in Egypt, of the size and appearance of a mulberry tree, but 
bearing a species of figs. ‘This tree was common in Palestine also. It is pro- 
bable that our Lord was standing by one as he addressed these words to his 
disciples. 17,18. Where are the nine? Jesus had commanded them to go to 
the priest; and they were probably literally obeying the commandment. They 
were impatient to be healed, and selfish in Met Am it, and had no gratitude to 
God, or their benefactors Jesus did not forbid their expressing gratitude to 
him for his mercy. He rather seems to reprove them for not doing it. One of 
the first feelings of the sinner cleansed from sin is a desire to praise his great 
benefactor. And a real willingness to obey his commandments is not incon- 
sistent with a wish to render thanks to him for his mercy. With what singular 
propriety may this question now be asked— Where are the nine? And whata 
striking illustration is this of human nature, and of the ingratitude of men! 
One had come back to give thanks for the favour bestowed on him; the others 
were heard of no more. Sonow. When men are restored from dangerous 
sickness, here and there one comes to give thanks to God; but “where are 
the nine?” When men are defended from danger; when they are recovered 
from the perils of the sea; when a steain-boat is destroyed anda large part of the 
crew and passengers perish, here and there one of those who are saved acknow- 
ledges the goodness of God, and renders him praise. But where are the mass 
of them? They give no thanks; they offer no praise. They go about their 
usual employments, to mingle in the scenes of pleasure and of sin, as if nothing 
had occurred. Few, few of all who have been rescued from “threatening 
graves,” feel their obligation to God, or ever express it. They forget their 
Great Benefactor; perhaps the mention of his name is unpleasant, and they 
scorn the idea that they are under any obligations to God. Such, alas, is man, 
ungrateful man! This stranger. ‘This foreigner; or rather this alien, or this 
man of another tribe. In the Syriac version, ‘this one who is of a fureign 
people ;’ this man, who might have been least expected to have expressed this 
gratitude to God. The most unlikely characters are often found to be most 
consistent and grateful. Men from whom we would expect least in religion 
are often so entirely changed as to disappoint all our expectations, and to put 
to shame those who have been most highly favoured. The poor often thus put 
to shame the rich; the ignorant the learned; and even the young the aged. 
2830. They did eat, Sc. They were busy in the affairs of this life, as if 
nothing were about to happen. The same day, &c : see Gen. xix. 23—25, 
It rained. The word might have been rendered ‘he rained.’ In Genesis it is 
said that the Lord did it. Fire and brimstone. God destroyed Sodom on 
account of its great wickedness. He took vengeance on it for its sins; and the 
example of Sodom is set before men to deter them from committing great 
transgressions, and as a full proof that God will punish the guilty: see Jude 7; 
also Isa. i. 10; Jer. 1. 40. et in overthrowing it, God used natural means. 
He is not to be supposed to have created fire and brimstone for the occasion, 
but to have directed the natural means at his disposal for their overthrow ;— 
as he did not create the waters to drown the world, but merely broke up the 
fountains of the great deep, and opened the windows of heaven. Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, (Dew. xxix. 23,) were four great cities on a 
plain where is now the Dead sea, at the south-east of Palestine, and into which 
the river Jordan flows. They were built on a plain which abounded, doubtless 
as all that region now does, in bitumen, or naphtha, which is easily kindled, and 
which burns with great intensity. The phrase “fire and brimstone” is a 
Hebrew form of expression, denoting sulphureous fire, or fire having the smell 
of sulphur; and may denote a volcanic eruption, or any burning like that of 
naphtha. here is no improbability in supposing that this destruction was 
accomplished by lightning, which = the naphtha; or that it was a volcanic 
eruption, which by direction of God overthzew the wicked cities. F:om heaven. 
By command of God, or from the sky. To the people of Sodom it had the 
appearance of coming from heaven, as all volcanic eruptions would have. 
Hundreds of towns have been overthrown in this way; and all by the agency 
of God. He rules the elements, and makes them his instruments, at his pleasure, 
in accomplishing the destruction of the wicked. 


Cnap. XVIIIL.—17. His own elect. People of God, saints, Christians; so 
called, because God has chosen them to be his. The term is usually given to 


the true followers of God in the Scriptures, and is a term of affection, denoting | 
his great and peculiar love in eheceing them out of a world of sinners, and con- | 


ferring on them grace, and mercy, and eternal life: see 1 T'hes.i. 4; Col. iii. 12; 
1 Pet.i.2; Eph.i.4. It signities here that they are peculiarly dear to him, 
that he feels a deep interest in their welfare, and that he will therefore be 
ready to come forth to our aid. ‘The judge felt no special interest in that 
widow, yet he heard her. God feels a particular regard, a tender love, for his 
elect, and therefore he will hear and save. Which cry day and night. This 
expresses one striking characteristic of the elect of God; they pray, and pray 
vonstantly. None can have evidence that he is chosen of God who is not a man 
of prayer. One of the best marks by which the electing love of God is known 
is, that it disposes us to prayer. This passage supposes that when the elect of 
God are in trouble, and pressed down with calamities, they will cry unto him; 
and it affirms that, if they do, he will hear their cries, and answer their requests. 
12. J fast twice in the week. The religion of the Pharisee consisted, Ist. In ab- 
staining from injustice to others, in pretending to live a harmless, innocent, and 
upright life; and, 2nd. In a regular observance of all the external duties of 
religion. His fault consisted in relying on this kind of righteousness ; in not. 
feeling and acknowledging that he was a sinner; in not seeking a religion that 
should dwell in the heart and regulate the feelings ; and in making public and 
ostentatious professions of hisown goodness. Most of all was this abominable in 
the sight of God, who looks into the heart, and who sees wickedness there when 
the external actions may be blameless. And we may learn from the case of the 
Pharisee, Ist. That it is not the man who has the must orthodox belief that 
has of course the most piety. 2nd. That men may be externally moral, and 
not be righteous in the sight of God. 3rd, That they may be very exact in the 
external duties of religion, and even go beyond the strict letter of the law; 
that they may assume a great appearance of sanctity, and still be strangers to 
true piety; ad 4th. That ostentation in religion, or a boasting before God of 
what we are, and of what we have done, is abominable in his sight. This spoils 
every thing, even if the life should be tolerably blameless, and if there should 
be real piety. 


Cuar. X1X.—12. A certain nobleman. A prince; a man descended from 
kings, and having a title therefore tu succeed in the kingdom. Went into a far 
coun: y, Ye. This expression is derived from the state of things in Judwa in 


a fine illustration of the opposite virtue, see St. Paul’s words in 
Phil. iii. 13, 14. 

x. 4. “Sulute no man by the way” is supposed to refer to the fact 
that Oriental salutations were prolix and complicated, involving 
delay. As their mission required haste, they were not to consume 
their time over the formalities implied by such salutations, 

x. 18, When did our Lord behold Satan fall from heaven? Some 
think the reference is to the original fall of Satan; others understand 
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the time of onr Saviour. Judea was subject to the Romans, having been cone 
quered by Pompey about sixty years before Christ. It was, however,governed 
by Jews, who held the government under the Romans. It was necessary that 
the aoe or king should receive a recognition of his right to the kingdom by 
the Roman emperor, and in order to this that he should go to Rome; or, as it 
is said here, “that he might receive to himself a kingdom.” This actually oceur- 
red several times. Archelaus, a son of Herod the Great, about the time of the 
birth of Jesus, went to Rome to obtain a confirmation of the title which his 
father had left him, and succeeded in doing it. Herod the Great, his father, 
had done the same thing before to implore the aid and countenance of Antony. 
Agrippa the younger, grandson of Herod the Great, went to Rome also to 
obtain the favour of Tiberius, and to be confirmed in his government. Such 
instances, having frequently occurred, would make this parable perfectly 
intelligible to those to whom it was addressed. By the nobleman here is un- 
doubtedly represented the Messiah, the Lord Jesus Christ: by his going into 
a far country, is denoted his going to heaven, to the right hand of his Father, 
before he should fully set up his kingdom and establish his reign among men, 
14. Sent a message, saying, Sc. His discontented subjects, fearing what would 
be the character of his reign, sent an embassy to remonstrate against his being 
appointed as theruler. This actually took place. Archelaus went to Rome 
to obtain from Augustus a confirmation of his title to reign over that part of 
Judea which had been left him by his father, Herod the Great. The Jews, 
knowing his character, (compare Jat. ii. 22,) sent an embassy of fifty men to 
Rome to prevail on Augustus not to confer the title on him; but they could net 
succeed. He received the kingdom, and reigned in Judza in the place of his 
father. As this fact was fresh in the memory of the Jews, it makes this para- 
ble much more striking. By this part of it, bhrist designed to denote that the 
Jews would reject him—the Messiah—and would say that they did not desire 
him to reign over them: see Jno. i. 11. So it is true of all sinners that they do 
not wish Jesus to reign over them; they reject him; and, if it were possible, 
would cast him off, and never submit to his reign. 41—44. He wept over it. 
Shewing his compassion for the guilty city, and his strong sense of the evils 
that were about to come upon it: see Mat. xxiii. 37—39. As he entered the 
city, he passed over the mount of Olives. From that mountain there was a full 
and magnificent view of the city: see Supp. Notes on Mat. xxi.1. Forthe days 
shall come, §c. This took place under ‘litus, the Roman general, a.p. 70, about 
thirty years after this was spoken. Cast a trench about thee. The word trench 
now means commonly a pit or ditch. When the Bible was translated, it meant 
also earth thrown up to defend a camp.—/ohnson’s Dictionary. ‘This is the 
meaning of the original here. It is not a pit, or large ditch, but a pile of earth, 
stones, or wood, thrown up to guard a camp, and to defend it trom the ap- 
proach of an enemy. ‘This was done at Jerusalem. Josephus informs us that 
‘Titus, in order that he might compel the city to surrender by famine, built a 
wall around the whole circumference of the city. This wall was nearly five 
miles in length, and furnished with thirteen castles or towers. This work was 
completed with incredible labour in ten days. ‘The professed design of this 
wall was to keep the city in on every side. Never was a prophecy more 
strikingly accomplished. Shall lay thee evenwith the ground. This was literally 
done. ‘litus caused a plough to pass over the place where the temple stood. 


Cuap. XXI.—37, 38. See Mat. xxi. 17. Came early in the morning. He 
returned early from the mount of Olives, and taught in the temple. Our 
Saviour did not waste his mornings in idleness or sleep. He rose early and 
repaired to the temple. The people also flocked to the sanctuary to hear him. 
This example is at once an encouragement to early rising, and to the early 
worship of God. It isa reproof of those who spend the part of the day best 
fitted for devotion in unnecessary sleep. And it shews the propriety, where it 
can be done, of assembling early in the morning for prayer and the worship of 
God. Early prayer meetings have the countenance of the Saviour, and will be 
found to be eminently conducive to the promotion of religion. The whole 
example of Jesus goes to shew the importance of beginning the day with God, 
and of lifting up the heart to him for direction and for the supply of our wants, 
and for preservation from temptation, before the mind is engrossed by the 
cares, and distracted by the perplexities, and led away by the temptations of 
this life. Commencing the day with God is like arresting evil at the fountain: 
prayer at any other time, without this, is an attempt to arrest it when it has 
swollen to a stream, and rolls on like a torrent. 


Cnap. X XII.—24. A strife. A contention, or debate. Which of them should 
be the greatest. The apostles, in common with the Jews generally, had sup- 
posed that the Messiah would come as a temporal prince, and in the manner of 
other princes of the earth; of course, that he would have officers of his govern- 
ment, ministers of state, &c. Their contention was founded on this expecta- 
tion, and they were disputing which of them should be raised to the highest 
office; they had before had a similar contention: see Mat. xviii. 1; xx. 20—28. 
Nothing can be more humiliating than that the disciples should have had such 
contentions, and in such a time and place. That just as Jesus was contemplat- 
ing his own death, and labouring to prepare them for it, they should strive and 
contend about offices and rank, shews how deeply seated is the love of power 
how ambition will find its way into the most secret and sacred places; and how 
even the disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus are sometimes actuated by this 
most base and wicked feeling. 38. Are two swords. The Galileans, it is said, 
often went armed. The Essenes did so also. The reason was, that the country 
was full of robbers and wild beasts, and it was necessary to carry in their travels 
some means of defence. It seems that the disciples followed the customs of 
the country, and had with them some means of defence, though they had but 
two swords among the twelve. Jt is enough. It is to be observed that he did 
not say “the two swords are enough,” but “it is enough;” perhaps meaning 
simply, enough has been said. Other matters press on, and you will yet under- 
staud what mean. 43. Strengthening him—his human nature, to sustain 
the great burthen that was upon his soul. Some have supposed from this that 
he was not Divine as well as human; for if he was God, how could an angel 
give any strength and eomfort, and why did not the Divine nature alone sus- 
tainthe human? But the fact that he was Divine does not affect the case at 
all. It might be asked with the same propriety, if he was, as all admit, the 
friend of God, and beloved of God, and holy, why, if he was a mere man, did 
not God sustain him alone, without an angel's intervening ? But the objection 
in neither case would have any force, The man, Christ Jesus, was suffering. 
His human nature was in agony; andit is the manner of God to sustain the 
afflicted by the intervention of others. Nor was there any more unfitness in 
sustaining the human nature of his Son in this manner than any other sufferer. 
48. Beitr wyest thou the Son of man with a hiss? By the Son of man was evi- 
dently meant there the Messiah. Judas had had the most satisfactory evidence 
of that, and did not doubt it. A kiss was the sign of affection. By that slight 
artifice Judas thought to conceal his base purpose. Jesus, with _ severity, 
reproaches him for it. Every word is emphatic, Betrayest thou—dost thou 
violate all thy obligations of fidelity, and deiiver thy Master up to death? Be- 
trayest thou—thou, so long with him, so much favoured, so sure that this la 
the Messiah? Betrayest thou the Son of man—the Messiah, the hope of th 


the words of the sudden humiliation to which Satan was subjected by 
the miraculous powers conferred on the seventy disciples; others, 
again, regard the expression as pointing to the final and complete 
victory over Satan which Jesus will gain at the end of the world. 

x. 19. We reed not understand serpents and scorpions here 
literally, but such enemies as may be compared to venomous and 
deadly reptiles. It is victory over spiritual and moral evil, and such 
like, tha is promised, and a complete triumph over the encmy. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


nations, the desire of all people, the world’s Redeemer? Betrayest thou the 
Son of man 2th a kivs—the sign of friendship and affection employed in a base 
and wicked purpose, intended to add deceit, disguise, and a prostitution of a 
mark of affection to the crime of treason? Every word of this must have gone 
to the very soul of Judas! Perhaps few reproots of crime more resemble the 


awful searchings of the souls of the wicked in the day of judgment. 


. XXII1.—2. This fellow. The word fellow is not in the original. It 
eaves’ Siotibs of Sone, which no doubt they aa but which is not 
expressed in the Greek, and which it is not pro er should | e expressed in the 
translation. It might be translated, “ We found this man.” 4. J find no fault. 
Isee no evidence that he is guilty of what you charge him with. This was 
after Pilate had taken Jesus into the judgment-hall by himself, and examined 
him privately, and been satisfied in regard to the nature of his kingdom : see 
Jno. xviii. 33-38. He was then satisfied that, though he claimed to bea king, 
yet his kingdom was not of this world, and that his claims did not interfere 
with those of Cwsar. 12. Made friends together, &c. What had been the 
cause of the quarrel is unknown. It is commonly supposed that it was Pilate’s 
slaying the Galileans in Jerusalem, as related in ch. xiii. },2. The occasion of 
their reconciliation seems to have been the civility and respect which Pilate 
shewed to Herod in this case. It was not beccuse they were united in 
hating Jesus, as is often the case with wicked men, for Pilate was certainly 
desirous of releasing him, and both considered him merely as an object of 
ridicule and sport. It is true, however, that wicked men, at variance in other 
things, are often united in opposing and ridiculing Christ and his followers; 
and that enmities of long standing are sometimes made up, and the most 
opposite characters brought together, simply to oppose religion. Com are 
F's. \xxxiii. 5—7. 31. For if they do these things in a green tree, &c._ This 
seems to be a proverbial expression. A green tree is one that is not easily set 
on fire. A dry one is easily kindled, and burns rapidly. By a green tree is 


represented evidently a man of truth and purity. And the meaning of the © 


do these things to me, who am innocent and 
lameless, if they punish me in this manner in the face of justice, what will 
they not do in relation to this guilty nation ? What security have they that 
heavier judgments will not come upon them? What desolations and woes 
may not be expected when injustice and oppression have taken the place of 
justice, and have set up arule over this wicked people?’ Our Lord alludes 
evidently to the calamities that would come upon them by the Romans in the 
destruction of their city and temple. The passage may be applied, however, 
without impropriety, and with great beauty and force, to the punishment of 
the wicked in the future world. Thus applied, it means that the sufferings 
of the Saviour, compared with the sufferings of the guilty, were like the burn- 
ing of a green tree compared with the burning of one that is dry. A green 
tree is not adapted to burn; a dry one is. So the Saviour—innocent, pure, 
and holy—stood in relation to suffering. There were sufferings which an inno- 
cent being could not endure. There was remorse of conscience, the sense of 
guilt, punishment properly so called, and the eternity of woes. He had the con- 
sciousness of innocence, and he would not suffer for ever. | He had no passions 
to enkindle that would rage and ruin the soul. The sinner is adapted to 
sufferings, like a dry tree to the fire. He is guilty, and will suffer all the 
horrors of remorse of conscience. He will be punished literally. He has 
raging and impetuous passions, and they will be enkindled in hell, and will 
sage for ever and ever. The meaning is, that if the innocent Saviour suf- 
fered so much, the sufferings of the sinner for ever in hell must_be more 
unspeakably dreadful. Yet who could endure the sufferings of the Redeemer 
on the cross for asingle day? Who could bear them for ever and ever—aggra- 
vated by all the horrors of a guilty conscience, and all the terrors of unre- 
strained anger, and hate, and fear, and wrath?—Why wiu the wicked die ? 
43. Paradise. ‘This is a word of Persian origin, and means a garden, and 
particularly a garden of pleasure, filled with trees, and shrubs, and fountains, 
and flowers. In hot climates, such gardens were peculiarly pleasant, and hence 
they were attached to the mansions of the rich, and to the palaces of princes. 
They came thence to denote any place of happiness, and particularly the word 
was used to denote the abodes of the blessed in another world. The Romans 
spoke of their Elysium, and the Greeks of the gardens of Hesperides, where 
the trees bore golden fruit. The garden of Eden means also the garden of 
nleasure; and in Gen. ii. 8, the Septuagint renders the word Eden by Paradise. 
Bence this name in the Scriptures comes to denote the abodes of the blessed 
in the other world. 


Cuar. XXIV.—21. Besides all this. It is to be observed that Cleopas states 
things just as they occurred to his own mind. There is little connexion; 
his mind is confused and distracted. There were so many things that were 
remarkable in Jesus—there was so much evidence that he was the Messiah— 
their hopes had been so suddenly dashed by his death, and the succeeding 
events had been so remarkable, that his mind was confused, and he knew not 
what to think. The things which he now stated, served to increase his per- 
plexity. The expressions here are perfectly natural; they bespeak an agitated 
mind; they are among the simple touches of nature. To day is the third day, 
&e. Jesus had forevwold them that he would rise on the third day. This they 
did not understand; but it is not improbable that they looked to this day 
expecting something wonderful, and that the visit to the sepulchre had called 
it to their recollection; and they were more and more amazed when they 
puv all these things together. As if they had said,‘ The third day is come, 
and we have not seen him. Yet we begin to remember his promise; the 


assage is: ‘If they, the Romans 
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angels have informed us that he is alive; but we do not know how to put 
these things together, and what to make of them.’ 25. O fools. The word 
fool sometimes is a term of reproach denoting wickedness. In this sense we 
are forbidden to employ it in addressing another, Mat. v. 22. That, how- 
ever, is a different ard in the Greek from this here. The one there used 
implies*contempt, but that in this place denotes weakness or dulness, He 
reproached them for not seeing what he had himself so clearly predicted 
and what had been foretold by the prophets. It does not in the original 
imply as much reproach as the Srciietl fool does among us. It was not an 
expression of contempt, it was an expression denoting merely that they were 
thoughtless, and that they did pot properly attend to the evidence that he 
must die, and rise again. 27. e things concerning himself. Concerning the 
Messiah. It does not appear'that he applied them to himself, but left them, 
probably, to make the application. He shewed what the Scriptures foretold; 
and they saw that these things applied to Jesus of Nazareth ; and began to be 
satisfied that he was the Messiah. The most striking passages foretelling the 
character and sufferings of Christ are the following, which we may suppose 
it possible our Saviour dwelt upon, to convince them that though he was 
crucified, yet he was the Christ, Gen. iii. 15; Deu. xviii. 15; Gen. xlix. 10 
Num. xxi. 8, 9; compare Jno. iii. 14; Isa. liii.; Dan. ix. 25—27; Isa. ix. 6,73 
Ps. ex. xvi. xxii. ; Mal. iv. 2—6. 31. Ant their eyes were opened. Here was 
convincing evidence that Jesus was the Messiah. ‘This was but one of many 
instances where Jesus convinced his disciples contrary to their previous be- 
lief. In this case the evidence was abundant. He first satisfied them from 
the Old Testament that the yore things which had happened were foretold; 
he then dissipated every doubt, by shewing himself to them, and convincing 
them that he was truly the Christ. There was no chance here for deception 
and juggling. Who would have met them, and talked with them, in this way, 
but the real Saviour? Who would have thought of writing this narrative to 
help an imposture? What impostor would have recorded the dulness of the 
disciples as to the plain declarations of the Old Testament, and then bave 
thought of this device to prop up the narrative? Every thing about this nar- 
rative—its simplicity—its tenderness—its particularity—its perfect nature—and 
its freedom from all appearance of trick—shews that it was taken from real 
life; and if so, then the Christian religion is true; for here is evidence that 
Jesus rose from the dead. 44. Which were written in the law of Moses, &c. 
This division of the Old Testament was in use long before the time of Christ, 
and was what he referred to here. And he meant to say that in each of these 
divisions of the Old ‘Testament there were prophecies respecting himself. The 
particular subject before them was, his resurrection from the dead. A most 
striking prediction of this is contained in Ps. xvi. 9—1]1; compare it with 
Acts: ii, 2432 +. xii: 35—37. 45: Opened he their understanding. Enabled 
them fully to comprehend the meaning of the prophecies that foretold his 
death and resurrection. They had seen him die; they now saw him risen. 
Their prejudices, by his instructions, and by the facts which they could no 
longer call in question, were removed, and they no longer doubted that he was 
the Messiah, and that all the facts in the case, which had before confounded 
them, could be easily accounted for. Here we may learn, Ist. That facts or 
truths will yet remove the mysteries that we now see in religion. 2nd. That 
our prejudices and our preconceived opinions are one cause of our seeing so 
many mysteries in the Bible. Ifa man is willing to take the plas declarations 
of the Bible, he will be little perplexed with mysteries. 3rd. ‘That God only 
can open the mind so as fully to comprehend the Scriptures. He only can 
overcome our prejudices—open our hearts—and dispose us to receive the en- 
grafted word with meekness, and with the simplicity of a child: gee Acts xvi. 14; 
i. 21; Mar, x.15. 4th. The design of God’s opening the understanding 
is, that we may be acquainted with the Scriptures. It is not that we may be 
made wise above what is written, but that we may submit ourselves wholly 
to the Word of God. 48. Are witnesses of these things. Of my life, my suffer- 
ings, my death, and my resurrection. How solemn was their office, to testif 
these things to the world, and in the face of sufferings and death to go an 
roclaim them to all nations! In like manner, all Christians are witnesses for 
2} vist; they are the evidences of his mercy and his love; and they should 
lir- so that others might also be brought to see and love the Saviour. 60. Jo 
Bechany. Bethany was on the eastern declivity of the mount of Olives, from 
which our Lord was taken up to heaven, Acts i. 12. Bethany was a favoured 
place. It was the abode of Martha, and Mary, and Lazarus, and our Saviour 
delighted to be there. From this place also he ascended to his Father and our 
Father, and to his God and our God. 52. They worshipped him. The word 
worship does not always denote religious homage. ut here it is to be 
remarked, Ist. That they offered this worship to an absent Saviour. It was 
after he had left them, and had vanished out of their sight. It was therefore 
an act of religion; and was the first religious homage that was paid to Jesus 
after he had left the world. 2nd. If they worshipped an absent Saviour—a 
Saviour unseen by the bodily eye—it is right for us to do it; it was an example 
which we may and should follow. 1f worship may be rendered to Jesus, he is 
divine: see Hx. xx. 4,5. 53. Were continually in the temple. Until the day of 
rventecost ; that is, about ten days after: see Acts ii. Praising and blessing God. 
hiefly for the full proof that the Messiab had come, had redeemed them, aud 
had ascended to heaven. ‘Thus the days of their mourning were ended: the 
were filled with happiness at the assurance of redemption; and expressed, 
what every Christian should feel, fulness of joy at the glad tidings that a 
Saviour has died, and risen, and ascended to God; and an earnest desire to 
pour forth in the sanctuary prayers and thanksgivings to the God of grace 
for his mercy to a lost and ruined world.’ 


RUINS QF THE CITIES OF THE COASTS OF TYRE AND SIDON.—Ch,. Vi. 1T. 


x. 29. The lawyer wished to justify himself—i.e., he wished to make 
it appear that he had not asked a trivial or captious question. He 
may also have desired, by putting a second question, to induce Jesus 
to give an interpretation of the word “neighbour” which was not in 
accordance with rabbinical explanations. ‘hese, it is said, were so 
limited as to exclude both Samaritans and Gentiles from the list of 
neighbours, 
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xxi. 18. We do not infer from this that Christians would not 


suffer even unto death, because it is expressly said they would 
(verse 16). The disciples were “in deaths often,’ but they never 
“‘perished.”” Christ, the Saviour of his people, will save them com- 
pletely and eternally. : 

xxiii. 5. “ Jewry” is Judea, where our Lord concluded the earthly 
ministry which he had commenced in Galilee. 
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ST. JOHN, 


EASTERN FESTIVAL, 


OF THE 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


WITH 


PRYOTITOCAT: OBSERVATIONS. 


ir 1s not material to inquire when and where this Gospel was written; we are sure it was given by inspiration of God, to John the brother of James, one of 
the twelve apostles, distinguished by the honourable character of “ that disciple whom Jesus loved;” one of the first three of the worthies of the Son of David, 
wa-cm he took to be the witnesses of his retirements, particularly of his transfiguration and agony. The ancients tell us that John lived longest of all the 
twelve apostles, and was the only one of them that died a natural death,—all the rest suffering martyrdom; and some of them say he wrote this Gospel at 
Ephesus, at the request of the ministers of the several churches of Asia, in opposition to the heresy of Cerinthus, and the Ebionites, who held that our Lord 
was amere man. It seems most probable that he wrote it before his banishment into the isle of Patmos, for there he wrote his Apocalypse, the close of which 
seems designed for the closing up of the Canon of Scripture ; and if so, this Gospel was not written after. I cannot therefore give credit to those latter fathers 
whosay he wroteit in his banishment, or after his return from it, many years after the destruction of Jerusalem ; when he was ninety years old, saith one of them; 
when he was an hundred, saith another of them. However, it is clear he wrote last of the four evangelists ; and comparing his Gospel with theirs, we may observe— 
I. That he relates what they had omitted; he brings up the rear, and his Gospel is as the rearward, or gathering host; it gleans up what they had pased by. 
Thus there was a later collection of Solomon’s wise sayings, Pr. xxv. 1; and yet far short of what he delivered, 1 Kin. iv. 32. II. That he gives us more of the 
niystery of that which the other evangelists gave us only the history of. It was necessary that the matters of fact should be first settled, which was done in 
their declarations of those things which Jesus began both to do and teach, Lu.i.1; Acts i.1; but that being done out of the mouth of two or three witnesses, 
John goes on to perfection, Heb. vi.1; not laying again the foundation, but building upon it; leading us more within the veil. Some of the ancients observe 
that the other evangelists wrote more of the ra cwuatca,—‘ the bodily things of Christ ;’ but John writes of the r@ mvevatixe,— the spiritual things of the Gospel,’ 
—the life and soul of it: therefore some have called this Gospel the key of the evangelists. Here it is that a door is opened in heaven, and the first voice we hear 
is, “Come up hither; come up higher;” some of the ancients, that supposed the four living creatures in John’s vision to represent the four evangelists, make 
John himself to be the flying eagle; so high doth he soar, and so clearly doth he see into divine and heavenly things. 


A.D. 30. 
CHAPTER I. 


The scope and design of this chapter is to confirm our faith in Christ as the eternal Son 
of God, and the true Messiah and Saviour of the world, that we may be brought to 
receive him, and rely upon him, as our prophet, priest, and king, and to give up 
ourselves to be ruled, and taught, and saved by him. In order to this, we have here, 
I. An account given of him by the inspired penman himself, fairly laying down in the 
¥Yeginning what he designed his whole book should be the proof of, ver. I—5; and 
again, ver. 10—14; and again, ver. J6—18. II. The testimony of John Baptist con- 
cerning him, ver. 6—9; and again, ver. 15; but most fully and particularly, ver. 
19—37. iil. His own manifestation of himself to Andrew and Peter, ver. 38—42, 
to Philip and Nathanael, ver. 43—51. 


A, N the beginning was the 
(pe ee Word, and the Word was 


with God, and the Word 
was God. 2 The same was 
,in the beginning with God. 
).3 All things were made by 
him; and without him was 
not any thing made that was 
made. 4 In him was life; 
and the life was the light 
of men. 5 And the light shineth in darkness; and 


the darkness comprehended it not. 


Austin saith (De Civ. Dei, lib. x. c. 29,) that his friend Simplicianus told him 
he had heard a Platonic philosopher say that these first_verses of St. John’s 
Gospel were worthy to be written in letters of gold. The learned Francis 
Junius, in the account he gives of his own life, tells how he was in his youth 
infected with loose notions in religion, and, by the grace of God, was wonder- 
fully recovered by reading accidentally these verses in a Bible which his 
father had designedly laid in his way. He saith that he observed such a 
Divinity in the argument, such an authority and majesty in the style, that his 
flesh trembled, and he was struck with such an amazement, that for a whole 
day he scarce knew where he was, or what he did; and from thence he dates 
the beginning of his being religious. Let us inquire what there is in those 
strong lines. The evangelist here lays down the great truth he is to prove, 
that Jesus Christ is God, one with the Father. Observe, 


Introductory Note.—The authorship of this Gospel has never been 
seriously questioned till recent times, and the preponderance of 
xuthorities is still largely in favour of its having been written by St. 
John. It was probably written at Ephesus, about the year a.p. 78, i.e., 
a few years after the destruction of Jerusalem, and some time before 
the apostle’s banishment to Patmos. This exile is supposed to have 
taken place in the reign of Domitian, who condemned him to labour 
in the mines, for the word of the Lord and the testimony of Jesus 
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A.D. 30. 


First. Who he speaks of. “The Word,” 6 Aoyos. This is an idiom 
to John’s writings; see 1 Jno. i. 13 v. 7; Rev. xix. 13; yet some think Christ is 
meant by “the Word,” Acts xx. 32; Heb. iv. 12; Zu.i.2. The Chaldee para- 
phrase very frequently calls the Messiah (Memra) the Word of Jehovah, and 
speaks of mane things in the Old Testament, said to be done by the Lord, as 
done by that Word of the Lord; even the vulgar Jews were taught that the 
Word of God was the same with God. The evangelist, in the close of his dis- 
course, ver. 18, plainly tells us why he calls Christ the Word, because he is 
“the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, and has declared 
him.” Word is twofold: Adyos Evdidbetos, word conceived ; and Adyos mpopdpikos. 
word uttered. The Adyos 6 éow and 6 éw, ratio and oratio,—‘ intelligence’ and 
‘utterance.’ f 

1. There is the word conceived, that is, thought, which is the first and only 
immediate product and conception of the soul, all the operations of which are 
performed by thought, and it is one with the soul. And thus the second 
person in the Trinity is fitly called the Word; for he is “the first begotten of 
the Father ;” that eternal and essential Wisdom which “the Lord possessed,” 
as the soul doth its thought, “in the beginning of his way,” Pr. viii. 22. There 
is nothing we are more sure of than that we think, yet nothing we are more in 
the dark about than how we think. Who ean declare the generation of thought 
in the soul? Surely then the generations and births of the eternal Mind may 
well be allowed to be great mysteries of godliness, the bottom of which we 
cannot fathom, while yet we adore the depth. 

2. There is the wor uttered, and that is speech, the chief and most natural 
indication of the mind. And thus Christ is the Word, for by him God has in 
these last tt spoken to us, Heb. i, 1, and has directed us to hear him, 
Mat. xvii. 5. e has made known God’s mind to us, as a man’s werd or speech 
makes known his thoughts, as far as he pleaseth, and no farther. Christ is 
ealled that wonderful Speaker, Dan. viii. 13; the speaker of things hidden and 
strange. Heis the Word Yona) from God to us, and to God for us. John 
Baptist was the voice, but Christ the Word; being the Word, he is the Truth, 
the Amen, the faithful Witness of the mind of God, 

Secondly. What he saith of him, enough to prove beyond contradiction that 
he is God. He asserts 

1. His existence in the beginning: “In the beginning was the Word.” ‘This 
speaks his existence, not only before his incarnation, but before all time. The 
beginning of time, in which all creatures were produced and brought into 
being, found this eternal Word in being. The stand was from the beginning, 
but the Word was in the beginning. Eternity is usuall 
“before the foundation of the world.” The eternity of 
Ps. xc. 2, “ Before the mountains were brought forth ;’ 
Word had a being before the world had a beginning. He that was in the 
beginning never begun, and therefore ever was, axpoves, So Nonnus. 

2. His co-existence with the Father; “the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” Let none say, that when we invite them to Christ, we would 
draw them from God; for Christ is with God, and is God. It is repeated 
again, ver. 2; the same, the very same, that we believe in and preach, was in the 
beginning with Ged, that is, he was so from eternity. In the beginning the world 
was from God, as it was created by him; but the Word was with God, as ever 


eculiar 


expressed by being 
od is so described, 
so Pr. viii. 23. The 


Christ (Rev. i. 9) He is believed to have returned from Patmos in 
the reign of Nerva, and to have taken up his residence at Epbesus, 
where he died at an advanced age. In early life he was distinguished, 
with James his brother, for energy, zeal, and even impetuosity of 
character, hence the name “ Boanerges”’ given them by Christ (Mark 
iii. 17). For examples of this feature of their character see Luke ix. 
49, 54; Matt. xx. 20—23. The gospels represent him as sharing 
in a special manner the friendship and confidence of our Lord. He 
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with him. “The Word was with tod,” Ist. In respect of essence and substance ; 
for “the Word was God;” a distinct person or subsistence, for he was with 
God; and yet the same in substance, for he was God, Heb.i.3. 2nd. In respect 
of complacency and felicity; there was a glory and happiness which Christ had 
with God before the world was, Jno. xvii. 5; the Son infinitely happy in the 
enjoyment of his Father’s bosom, and no less the F ather’s delight, the Son of 
his love, Pr. viii. 30. 3rd. In respect of counsel and design. The mystery of 
man’s redemption, by this Word incarnate, was hid in God before all worlds, 
Eph. iii. 9. He that undertook to bring us to God ( Pet. iii. 18) was himselt 
from eternity with God; so that this grand affair of man’s reconciliation to 
God was concerted between the Father and Son from eternity, and they under- 
stand one another perfectly well in it, Zee. vi. 13; Mat. xi. 27, He was by him 
as one brought up with him for this service, Pr. viii. 30. He was with God, 
and therefore is said to come forth from the Father. : 

3. His agency in making the world, yer. 3. This is here, Ist. Expressly as- 
serted, “all things were made by him. He was with God, not only so as to 
be acquainted with the Divine counsels from eternity, but to be active in the 
Divine operations in the beginning of time; “then was I by him, Pr. vill. 30. 
God made the world by a word, Ps. xxxiii. 6, and Christ was that Word. By 
him, not as a subordinate instrument, but as a co-ordinate agent, God made 
the world, Heb. i. 2; not as the workman cuts by his axe, but as the body sees 
by the eye. 2nd. The contrary is denied: “ without him was not any thing 
made that was made,” from the highest angel to the meanest worm; God the 
Father did nothing without him in that work. Now, Jirst. Lhis proves that 
he is God; for he that built all things is God, Heb. ili. 4. The God of Israel 
often proved himself to be God with this, that he made all things, Zsa. x1. 12, 28; 
xlii. 5: and see Jer. x. 11, 12. Secondly. This proves the excellency of the 
Christian religion; the author and founder of it is the same who was the author 
and founder of the world. How excellent must that constitution needs be, 
which derives its institution from him who is the Fountain of all excellency. 
When we worship Christ we worship him to whom the patriarchs gave honour, 
as the Creator of the world, and on whom all creatures depend. Thirdly. This 
shews how well qualified he was for the work of our redemption and salvation ; 
help was laid upon one that was mighty indeed, for it was laid upon him that 
made all things; and he is appointed the author of our bliss that was the 
author of our being. re ae 7 : souk 

4. The original of life and light that is in him, ver. 4: “In him was life. 
This farther proves that he is God, and every way qualified for his under- 
taking; for, Ist. He has “life in himself ;” not only the true God, but, the 
living God. God is life; he swears by himself, when he saith, “ As I live. 
2nd. All living creatures have their life in him; not only all the matter of the 
creation was made by hin, but all the life too that is in the creation is derived 
from him, and supported by him. It was the Word of God that produced the 
moving creatures having life, Gen. i. 20; Acts xvii. 25. He is that Word by 
which mau tives more than vy wicud, wut. iv. 4, 3rd. Reasonable creatures 


have the'r light from him; that life, which is ‘ the light of men,” comes from 
him. Life in man is something greater and nobler than it is in other creatures; 
it is rational, and not merely animal; when man became a liviug soul, his life 
was light, his capacities such as distinguished him from, and dignitied him 
above, the beasts that perish. The “spirit of a man is the candle of the Lord,” 
and it was the eternal Word that lighted this candle. The light of reason, as 
well as the life of sense, is derived from him, and depends upon him. This 
proves him fit to undertake our salvation; for life and light, spiritual and 
eternal life and light, are the two great things that fallen man, who lies so 
much under the power of death and darkness, has need of. From whom muy 
we better expect the light of Divine revelation than from Him who gave us the 
light of human reason? And if, when God gave us natural life, that life was 
in his Son, how readily should we receive the gospel recerd, that he hath given 
us eternal life, and that life too is in his Sor. 

5. The manifestation of him to the children of men. It might be objected If 
this eternal Word was all in all thus in the creation of the world, whence is it 
that he has been so little taken notice of and regarded? To this he answers, 
ver. 5, ‘The Light shines, but the darkness comprehends it not.’ Observe, 

Ist. The discovery of the eternal Word to the lapsed world, even before he 
was manifested in the flesh; “the Light shineth in darkness.” Light 1s self- 
evidencing, and will make itself known: this Light, from whence the light of 
men comes, hath shined, and doth shine. First. The eternal Word, as God, 
shines in the darkness of natural conscience. Though men, by the fall, are 
become darkness, yet that which may be known of God is manifested in them; 
see Rom. i. 19. The light of nature is this Light shining in darkness. Some- 
thing of tl ower of the Divine Word, both as creating and as commanding, 
all mankine Aas an innate sense of; were it not for that, this earth would bea 
hell, a place of-utter darkness; blessed be God, it is not so yet. Secondly. The 
eternal Word, as Mediator, shone in the darkness of the Old Testament types 
and figures, and the prophecies and promises which were of the Messiah, from 
the beginning. He that had commanded the light of this world to shine out of 
darkness, was himself long a light shining in darkness; there was a veil upon 
this light, 2 Cor. iii. 13. 

2nd. The disability of the degenerate world to receive this discovery: “ the 
darkness comprehended it not;” the most of men received the grace of God 
in these discoveries in vain. First. The world of mankind comprehended not 
the natural light that was in their understandings, “but became vain in their 
imaginations” concerning the eternal God, and the eternal Word, Rom. i. 21, 27 
The darkness of error and sin overpowered and quite eclipsed this light. God 
spoke once, yea twice, but man perceived it not, Job xxxiil. 14. Secondly. The 

ews, that had the light of the Old Testament, yet comprehended not Christ 
in it. As there was a veil upon Moses’ face, so there was upon the people’s 
hearts. In the darkness of the types and. shadows the Light shone; but such 
was the darkness of their understandings that they could not seeit. It was 
therefore requisite that Christ should come, both to rectify the errors of the 
Gentile world, and to improve the truths of the Jewish church. 


6 There was a man sent from God, whose name 
was Jolin. 7 ‘The same came for a witness, to bear 
witness of the Light, that all men through him 
iniglt believe. 8 He was not that Light, but was 
sent to bear witness of that Light. 9 That was the 
true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. 10 He was in the world, and 


the world was made by him, and the world knew 
him not. 11 He came unto his own, and his own: 


is styled the disciple whom Jesus loved; and, together with Peter and 
James, was admitted to witness the higher manifestations of Christ's 
glory and suffering (Mark ix, 2; Matt. xxvi. 37); and to him the 
dying Saviour entrusted the care of his mother (John xix. 25—27), 
His constant association with Peter appears to indicate a warm 
friendship between them (Luke v, 10, xxii. 8; John xviii. 16, xxi. 20; 
Acts iii. 1, viii. 14), 

i, 1, This opening may be compared with that of Genesis. 
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received him not. 12 But as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believe on his name: 13 
Which were born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 
14 And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth. 


The evangelist designs to bring in John Baptist, bearing an honourable tes- 
timony to Jesus Christ. Now in these verses, before he doth that, 

First. He gives us some account of this witness he is about to produce. His 
name is John, which signifies gracious; his conversation was austere, but he 
was not the less gracious. Now, 

1. We are here told concerning him, in general, that he was a man sent of 
God. The evangelist had said concerning Jesus Christ, that he was with God, 
and that he was God; but here concerning John, that he was a man, a mere 
man. God is pleased to speak to us by men like ourselves. John was a great 
man, but he was a man, a son of man; he was sent from God, he was God's 
messenger; so he is called, Mal. iii. 1. God gave him both his mission and his 
message, both his credentials and his instructions. John wrought no miracle 
nor do we find that he had visions and revelations; but the strictness and 
purity of his life and doctrine, and the direct tendency of both to reform the 
world, and to revive the interests of God’s kingdom among men, were plain 
indications that he was sent of God. 

2. We are here told what his office and business was; ver. 7, “the same 
came for a witness,” an eye-witness, a leading witness. He came es waptupiav,— 
‘for a testimony.’ ‘The legal institutions had been long a testimony for God in 
the Jewish church; by them revealed religion was kept up; hence we read of 
the “ tabernacle of the testimony,” “the ark of the testimony,” “ the law and the 
testimony :” but now Divine revelation is to be turned into another channel 3 
now the testimony of Christ is the testimony of God, | Cor. i. 6; and ii. 1. 
Among the Gentiles God indeed had “ not left himself without witness,” 
Acts xiv. 17; but the Redeemer had no testimonies borne him among them, 
There was a profound silence concerning him till John Baptist came for a 
witness to him. Now observe, 

1st. The matter of his testimony; he came ‘‘ to bear witness of the Light.” 
Light is a thing which witnesseth for itself, and carries its own evidence along 
with it. But to those who shut their eyes against the light, it is ne 
tnere should be those that bear witness to it. Christ’s light needs not man’s 
testimony ; but the world’s darkness doth. John was like the night watchman 
that goes round the town proclaiming the approach of the morning light to 
those that have closed their eyes, and are not willing themselves to observe it 5 
or like that watchman that was set to tell those who asked, What of the night? 
“The morning comes; and if ye will enquire, enquire ye,” Jsa. xxi. 11,12. He 
was sent of God to tell the world that the long-looked-for Messias was now 
come, who should be “‘a Light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of his 
people Israel;” and that dispensation at hand which would bring life and 
immortality to light. 

2nd. The design of his testimony; “ that all men through him might believe;” 
not in him, but in Christ; whose way he was sent to prepare. He taught men 
to look through him, and pass through him, to Christ; through the doctrine 
of repentance for sin, to that of faith in Christ. He prepared men for the 
reception and entertainment of Christ and his Gospel, by awakening them toa 
sight and sense of sin; and their eyes being thereby opened, they might be 
ready to admit those beams of Divine light which in the person and doctrine 
of the Messiah were now ready to shine in their faces. If they would but 
receive this witness of man, they would soon find that the witness of God 
was greater, 1 Jno. v. 9; see ch. x. 41. Observe, ‘It was designed that all men 
through him might belteve, excluding none from the kind and beneficial in- 
fluences of his ministry that did not exclude themselves, as multitudes did, 
who rejected the counsel of God against themselves, and so received the grace 
of God in vain. 

3. We are here cautioned not to mistake him for the Light, who only came te 
bear witness to it; ver. 8, “ he was not that Light,” that was expected and pro- 
mised, but only was sent to bear witness of that great and vain Light. He 
was a star, like that which guided the wise men to Christ; a morning star, 
but he was not the sun; not the bridegroom, but a friend of the bridegroom; 
not the prince, but his harbinger. There were those who rested in John’s 
baptism, and looked no farther, as those Ephesians, Acts xix. 3; to rectify 
whose mistake, the evangelist here, when he speaks yery honourably of him, 
yet shews that he must veil to Christ. He was great, as the prophet of the 
Highest, but not the Highest himself. Note, e must take heed of over- 
valuing ministers, as well as of undervaluing them; they are not our lords, 
nor have they dominion over our faith; but ministers, by whom we believe ; 
stewards of our Lord’s house. We must not give up ourselves by an implicit 
faith to their conduct, for they are not that Light; but we must attend to, and 
receive their testimony, for they are sent “to besr witness of that Light;” so 
then let us esteem of them, and not otherwise. Had John pretended to be that 
Light, he had not been so much as a faithful witness of that Light. Those who 
usurp the honour of Christ, forfeit the honour of being the servants of Christ: 
yet John was very serviceable as a witness to the Light, though he was nos 
a Light. Those may be of great use to us who yet shine with a borrowed 

ight. ¥ 

Secondly. Before he goes on with John’s testimony, he returns to give us a 
farther account of this Jesus, to whom John bore record. Having shewed 
in the beginning of the chapter the glories of his Godhead, he here cunes to 
shew the graces of his incarnation, and his favours to man as Mediator. 

I. Christ was the true Light, ver. 9; not as if John Baptist were a false 
light, but in comparison with Christ he was a very small light: Christ is that 
great Light, that deserves to be called so. Other lights are but figuratively and 
equivocally called so; Christ isthe true Light. The fountain of all knowledge 
and of all comfort must needs be the true Light. He is the true Light, and for 
the proof of it he doth not refer us tu the emanations of his glory in the in- 
visible world, the beams with which he enlightens that, but to those rays of his 
light which are darted downwards, and with which this dark world of ours 
is Ga dyin But how doth Christ “lighten every. man that comes into the 
world 2?” 

Ist. By his creating power, he lightens every man with the light of reason; 
that life which is the light of men is from him; all the discoveries and diree- 
tions of reason, all the comfort it gives us, and all the beauty it puts upon us, 
is from Christ. 


Ve 


“ Word:” this name for Christ is characteristic of St. John. The term 
is used in the Old Testament (Psa. xxxiii. 6), a kindred expression 
is found in Prov. viii., and is truly applicable to Him in whom God 
has revealed himself to us (John i. 18, xiv. 9), and through whom he 
has spoken to us (Heb.i.2). ‘ Was with God”—observe distinctness 
of person (John i. 18, xvii.5); “was God”—unity of substance 
(John x. 30), : 

i. 4. “ Life,” “light: perhaps directed against errors of those 
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2nd. By the publication of his Gospel to all na ‘ons, he doc’ in effect lighten 
every man. John Baptist was a light, but he ei ghtened only Jerusalem and 
Judea, and the region round about Jordan, like 1 candle that enlightens one 
room; but Christ is the true Light, for he is “a Light to lighten the Gentiles.” 
His everlasting Gospel is to be preached to every nation and language, Rev. xiv. 6; 
like the sun which lightens every man that wiil open his eyes and receive its 
light, Ps. xix. 6; to which the preaching of the Gospel is compared, Rom. x. 18. 
Divine revelation is not now to be confined, as it had been, to one people, but to 
be diffused to all people, A/at. v. 15. 

3rd. By the operation of his Spirit and grace he lighteth all those that are 
enlightened to salvation; and those that are not enlightened by him perish in 
darkness. ‘“ The light of the knowledge of the glory of God” is said to be “in 
the face of Jesus Christ ;” and is compared with that light which was at the 
beginning commanded to shine ont of darkness, and which lighteth every man 
that comes into the world. Whatever light any man has, he is indebted to 
Christ for it, whether it be natural or supernatural. 

II. Christ was in the world, ver. 10. He was in the world as the essential 
Word before his incarnation, upholding all things; but this speaks of his being 
in the world when he took our nature upon him, and dwelt among us; see 
ch. xvi. 28, “I am come into the world.” The Son of the Highest was here in 
this lower world; that Light in this dark world; that Holy Thing in this 
sinful, polluted world. He left a world of bliss and glory, and was here in 
this melancholy, miserable world. He undertook to reconcile the world to 
God, and therefore was in the world to treat about it, and settle that 
affair; to satisfy God’s justice for the world, and discover God’s favour to the 
world. He was in the world, but not of it, and speaks with an air of triumph, 
when he can say, Now lam no more in it, ch. xvii. 11. ‘The greatest honour 
that ever was put upon this world, which is so mean and inconsiderable a part 
of the universe, was, that the Son of God was once in the world; and as it 
should engage our affections to things above, that there Christ is, so it should 
reconcile us to our present abode in this world, that once Christ was here. 
He was in the world for a while, but it is spoken of as a thing past; and so it 
will be said of us shortly, we were in the world. Oh, that when we are here 
no more, we may be where Christ is. Now observe here, 

Ist. What reason Christ had to expect the most affectionate and respectful 
welcome possible into this world, for “the world was made by him;” there- 
fore he came to save a lost world, because it was a world of his own making. 
Why should not he concern himself to revive the light that was of his own 
kindling, to restore a life of his own infusing, and to renew the image that was 
originally of his own impressing ? The world was made by him, and therefore 
ought to do him homage. 

2nd. What cold entertainment he met with notwithstanding; “the world 
knew him not.” The great Maker, Ruler, and Redeemer of the world was in 
it, and few or none of the inhabitants of the world were aware of it: “the ox 
knows his owner,” but the more brutish world did not; they did not own him, 
did not bid him welcome, because they did not know him; and they did not 
know him, because he did not make himself known in that way that they 
expected, in external glory and majesty. His kingdom came not with cbser- 
vation, because it was to be a kingdom of trial and probation. When he shall 
come as a judge the world shall know him. 


III. “ He came unto his own,” ver. 11; not only to the world, which was his | 


own, but to the people of Israel, that were peculiarly his own above all people; 
of them he came, among them he lived, and to them he was first sent. he 
Jews were at this time a mean, despicable people; the crown was fallen from 
their head; yet in remembrance of the ancient covenant, as bad as they were, 
and as poor as they were, Christ was not ashamed to look upon them as his 
own: ta tda,—* his own things;’ not tovs idéovs,—‘ his Own persons,’ as true 
believers are called, ch. xiii. 1. The Jews were his, as a man’s house, and 
lands, and goods are his, which he useth and possesseth; but believers are his, 
as a man’s wife and children are his own, which he loves and enjoys. He 
came to his own, to seek and save them, because they were hisown. He was 
sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; for it was he whose own the sheep 
were. Now observe, 

Ist. That the generality rejected him; “his own received him not.” He had 
reason to expect that those who were his own should have bidden him wel- 
come, considering how great the obligations were which they lay under to 


him; and how fair the opportunities were which they had of coming to the | 


knowledge of him. ‘They had the oracles of God, which told them beforehand 
when and where to opee him, and of what tribe and family he should arise. 
He came among them himself, introduced with signs and wonders, and himself 
the greatest ; and therefore it is not said of them, as it was of the world, ver. 10, 
that ‘they knew him not;’ but his own, though they could not but know him, 
yet “they received him not;” did not receive his doctrine, did not welcome him 
as the Messiah, but fortified themselves against him. The chief priests, that were 


in a particular manner his own, for the Levites were God’s tribe, were ring- | 


leaders in this contempt put upon him. Now this was very unjust, because 
they were his own, and therefore he might command their respects ; and it was 
very unkind and ungrateful, because he came to them to seek and save them, 
and so court their respects. Note, Many who in profession are Christ’s own, 
yet do not receive him, because they will not part with their sins, nor have him 
to reign over them. i 

2nd. That yet there was a remnant who owned him, and were faithful to him. 
Though his own received him not, yet there were those that received him; 
ver. 12, “ but as many as received him:” though Israel were not gathered, yet 
Christ was glorious. Though the body of that nation persisted and perished 
in unbelief, yet there were many of them that were wrought upon to submit 
to Christ, and many more that were not of that fold. Observe here, 

First. The true Christian’s description and property: and that is, that he 
receives Christ, and believes on his name; the latter explains the former. 
Note, 1st. To be a Christian indeed, is to believe on Christ’s name; it is to 
assent to the Gospel discovery, and consent to the Gospel proposal concerning 
him. His name is the Word of God; the King of kings; the Lord our Right- 
eousness; Jesus, a Saviour. Now, to believe on his name, is to acknowledge 
that he is what these great names speak him, and to acquiesce in it that he be 
sotous. 2nd. Believing in Christ’s name, is receiving him as a gift from God. 
We must receive his doctrine as true and good; receive his law as just and 
holy; receive his offers as kind and advantageous; and we must receive the 
image of his grace, and impressions of his love, as the governing principle of 
our affections and actions. 

- Secondly. The true Christian’s dignity and privilege are twofold: 

Ist. The privilege of adoption, which takes them into the number of God’s 
children; “to them gave he power to become the sons of God.” Hitherto the 
adoption pertained to the Jews only, “Israel is my son, my firstborn;” but 
now, by faith in Christ, Gentiles are the children of God, Gal. iii. 26: the 
have power, éfoveiav,—‘ authority ;’ for no man taketh this power to himself, 
but who is authorized by the Gospel charter: to them gave he a right; to 
them gave he this pre-eminence; this power have all the saints. Note, First. 
It is the unspeakabie privilege of all good Christians that they are becoine 
the children of God. They were by nature children of wrath; children of 


who in early times made a distinction between life and light in the 
Godhead. On the contrary, St. John affirms both to be found in 
Christ. He has life (John v. 26) in himself: he imparts it to others. 
‘Connection between verses 3 and 4 is thus given by Olshausen: “ All 
was made through him, for in him resides the all-producing, creative 
power.” (Compare Psa, xxxvi. 9, where the same words are used with 
reference to God.) Thus the words, besides indicating the divinity 
of our Lord, are appropriately epplied to him in his capacities of 
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this world. If they be the eni!dren of God, they become so, are made so, 
Fiunt non nascuntur Christiani,—‘ Persons are not born Christians. vut 
made so.’—Tertullian. “ Behold, what manner of love” is this, 1 Jno. jii. 1, 
God calls them his children, they call him Father, and are entitled to all the 
privileges of children ; those of their way, and those of their home. Secondly, 
The privilege of adoption is entirely owing to Jesus Christ; he gave this 
power to them that believe on his name. God is his Father, and so ours; and 
it is by virtue of our espousals to him, and union with him, that we stand 
related to God as a Father. It was in Christ that we were predestinated to 
the adoption; from him we receive both the character and the spirit of adop- 
tion, and he is “ the firstborn among many brethren.” The Son of God became 
a son of man, that the sons and daughters of men might become the sons and 
daughters of God Almighty. 

2nd. The privilege of regeneration; ver. 13, “ which were born.” Note, All 
the children of God are born again ; all that are adopted are regenerated: this 
real change evermore attends that relative one. Wherever God confers the 
dignity of children, he creates the nature and disposition of children: men 
cannot do so when they adopt. Now here we have an account of the original 
of this new birth. First. Negatively: 1. It is not propagated by natural gene- 
ration from our parents; it is “ not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh,” nor 
“of corruptible seed,” 1 Pet. i. 23. Man, is called flesh and blood, because 
thence he has his original; but we do not become the children of God, as we 
become the children of our natural parents. Note, Grace doth not runina 
blood, as corruption doth. Man, polluted, “begat a son in his own likeness,” 
Gen. y.3; but man, sanctified and renewed, doth not beget a son in that like- 
ness. The Jews gloried much in their parentage, and the noble blood that ran 
in their veins; ‘‘we are Abraham’s seed,” and therefore to them “ pertained 
the adoption,” because they were born of that blood; but this New Testament 
adoption is not founded in any such natural relation. 2. It is not produced by 
the natural power of our own will. As it is “not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh,” so neither is it of the will of man, that labours under a moral im- 
potency of determining itself to that which is good; so that the principles of 
the Divine life are not of our own planting, it is the grace of God that makes 
us willing to be his. Nor can human laws or writings prevail to sanctify and 
regenerate a soul; if they could, the new birth would be by the will of man. 
But, Secondly. Positively: It is of God. This new birth is owing to the Word 
of God, as the means, | Pet. i. 23, and to the Spirit of God, as the great and sole 
author. True believers are born of God, 1 Jno. iii. 9; and v.1: and this is 
necessary to their adoption; for we cannot expect the love of God if we have 
not something of his likeness, nor claim the privileges of adoption if we be not 
under the power of regeneration. 

LV. “The Word was made flesh,” ver. 14. This expresseth Christ’s incarna- 
tion more closely than those before. By his Divine presence he always was 
in the world, and by his prophets he came to his own; but now the fulness 
of time was come, he was sent forth after another manner, “made of a wo- 
man,” Gal. iv. 4; God manifested in the flesh, according to the faith and hope 
of holy Job, Job xix. 26; “ yet in my flesh shall I see God.” Observe here, 

Ist. The human nature of Christ with which he was veiled; and that ex- 
pressed two ways: 

First. “The Word was made flesh:” “Forasmuch as the children,” who 
were to become the sons of God, “ were partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself hkewise took part of the same,” Heb. ii. 14. The Socinians agree that 
Christ is both God and man; but they say he was man, and was made God, as 
Moses, Fx. vii. 1; directly contrary to John here, who saith, Geos nv,—“ he was 
God,” but, capt éyévego,—** he was made flesh:” compare ver. 1 with this. ‘This 
speaks not only that ne was really and truly man, but that he subjected himself 
to the miseries and calamities of the human nature. He was made flesh, the 
meanest part of man; flesh speaks man weak, and he was crucified through 
weakness, 2 Cor. xiil. 4; flesh speaks man mortal and dying, Ps. xxviii. 39; 
and Christ was put to death in the flesh, 1 Pet. iii. 18. Nay, flesh speaks man 
tainted with sin, Gen. vi. 3; and Christ, though he was perfectly holy and 
harmless, yet appeared “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” Rom. viii. 3, ° and was 
made sin for us,” 2 Cor. v. 6. When Adam had sinned, God said to him, “ Dust 
thou art,” not only because made out of the dust, but because by sin he was 
sunk into dust: his fall did, cwparovw tiv Wixnv,—turn hitn as it were all into 
body, made him earthy: therefore he that was made a curse for us, was made 
flesh, and condemned sin in the flesh, Rom. viii. 3. Wonder at this, that the 
eternal Word should be made flesh, when flesh was come into such an ill name; 
that He who made all things should himself be made flesh, one of the meanest 
things, and submit to that from which he was at the greatest distance. The 
voice that ushered in the Gospel cried, ‘‘All flesh is grass,” /sa. xl. 1, to make 
the Redeemer’s love the more wonderful, who to redeem and save us was 
made flesh, and withered as grass; but the Word of the Lord, who was made 
flesh, endures for ever; when made flesh, he ceased not to be the Word of 
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Secondly. He “dwelt among us,” here in this lower world. Having taken 
upon him the nature of man, he put himself into the place and condition of 
other men. The Word might have been made flesh, and dwelt among the 
angels; but having taken a body of the same mould with us, in it he came and 
resided in the same world with us. He “dwelt among us,” us worms of the 
earth; us, that he had no need of; us, that he got nothing by; us, that were 
corrupt, and depraved, and revolted from God. The Lord God came and 
dwelt even among the rebellious, Ps. Ixviii. 18; he that had dwelt among 
angels, those noble cand excellent beings, came and dwelt among us, that 
are a generation of vipers} us sinuers, which was worse to him than David’s 
dwelling in Mesech and Kedar, or Ezekiel’s dwelling among scorpions, or the 
chureh of Pergamos dwelling where Satan’s seat is. When we look upon the 
upper world, the world of spirits, how mean and contemptible doth this flesh, 
this body appear, which we carry about with us, and this world in which our 
lot is cast; and how hard is it to a contemplative mind to be reconciled to 
them. But that the eternal Word was made flesh, was clothed with a body as 
we are, and dwelt in this world as we do; this has gue an honour upon them 
both, and should make us willing to abide in the flesh while st et work 
for us to do; for Christ dwelt in this lower world, as bad as it is, till he had 
finished what he had to do there, ch. xvii. 4. He “dwelt among us,” Jews, 
that the Scripture might be fulfilled, “ He shall dwell in the tents of Shem,’ 
Gen ix. 27; und see Zec. ii. 10. Though the Jews were unkind to him, yet he 
continued to dwell among them ; thouzh, as some of the ancient writers tell us, 
he was invited to better treatment by ‘Abgarus, king of Edessa, yet he removed 
not to any other nation. : ; 

He “dwelt among us.” He was in the world, not asa wayfaring man, that 
tarries but for a night, but he “dwelt among us,” made a long residence; 
the original word is observable, éoxjvwrev ev muiv, he dwelt among us, he dwelt 
‘as in a tabernacle;’ which intimates, Ist. That he dwelt here in very mean 
circumstances, as shepherds that dwell in tents, He did not dwell among us 
as in a palace, but as in a tent; for he had not where to lay his head, and was 
always upon the remove. 2nd. That his state here was a military state; 
soldiers dwell in tents; be had long since proclaimed war with the seed of the 
serpent, and now he takes the field in person; sets up his standard, and 


(See John xv. 4,5; Heb. 


John the 
John 


Creator, Sustainer, Teacher, and Saviour. 


i. 6. “There was a man,” &c.: observe the contrast. 
Baptist is designated “man” simply; Christ, the “word.” 
“became”’ and “ was sent ;” Christ “ was,”’ 4.e., 4 pre-existed.” 

i. 10. St. John is not speaking merely of the acts of Christ during 
the days of his flesh, but, as Olshausen says, ‘‘ He (the Light) had 
already been in the world, but had not been acknowledged by it.’ 
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pitcheth his tent to prosecute this war. 3rd. That his stay among us was not 
to be perpetual. He dwelt here as in a tent, not as at home. The ne 
by dwelling in tabernacles, “confessed that they were strangers and pi grims 
on earth,” and sought the better country; and so did Christ, leaving us an 
example, Heb. xiii. 13, 14. 4th. That as of old God dwelt in the feennaek of 

Moses, by the Shechinab between the cherubim, se now he dwells in the yuman 
nature of Christ; that is now the true Shechinah, the symbol of God's peculiar 

yresence, And we are to make all our addresses to God through Christ, and 

4 i receive Divine oracles. ; ; 

Ruta rhe hence of his Divine glory, that darted through this veil of flesh : 
“we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” ‘The sun is still the fountain of light, though eclipsed or 
clouded; so Christ was still the brightness of his Father's glory, even then 
when he “dwelt among us,” in this lower world. And how slightly soever the 
Jews thoneht of him, there were those that saw through the veil. Observe, 

First. Who were the witnesses of this glory. We, his disciples and followers, 
that conversed most freely and familiarly with him; we among whom he dwelt. 
Other men discover their weaknesses to those that are most familiar with them, 
but it was not so with Christ; those that were most intimate with him saw most 
of his glory. As it was with his doctrine, the disciples knew the mysteries of 
it, while others bad it under the veil of parables, so it was with his person, they 
saw the glory of his divinity, while others saw only the veil of his human 
nature. He manifested himself to them, and not unto the world. These 
witnesses were a competent number,—twelve of them,—a whole jury of wit- 
nesses: men of plainness and integrity, and far from any thing of design or 
intrigue. f 

Necentllay, What evidence they had of it: We saw it. They had not their 
evidence by report, at second hand, but were themselves eye-witnesses of those 

roofs on which they built their testimony, that he was the Son of the living 
jod. We saw it. The word signifies a fixed, abiding sight, such as gave them 
an opportunity of making their observations. This apostle himself explains 
this; what we declare unto you of the Word of life is what we have seen with 
our eyes, and what we have looked upon, 1 Jno. i. 1. 

Thirdly. What the glory was; “the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father.” ‘The glory of the Word made flesh was such a glory as became the 
only begotten Son of God, and could not be the glory of any other. Note, 
Ist. Jesus Christ is the only begotten of the Father ; believers are the children 
of God by the special favour of adoption, and the special grace of regeneration ; 
they are in a sense duocotar, ‘ of a like nature,’ 2 Pet. i. 4, and have the image of 
his perfections; but Christ is 6noovaos, * of the same nature,’ and is the express 
image of his person, and the Son of God by an eternal generation. Angels 
are sons of God, but he never said to any of them, “ This day have | begotten 
thee,” Heb. i.5. 2nd. He was evidently declared to be the only begotten of 
the Father, by that which was seen of his glory, when he dwelt among us. 
Though he was in the form of a servant in respect of outward circum- 
stances, yet in respect of graces his form was as that of the fourth in the 
fiery furnace, iike the Son of God. His Divine glory appeared in the holi- 
ness and heavenliness of his doctrine; in his miracles, which extorted from 
many this acknowledgment, that he was the Son of God; it appeared in the 
purity, and goodness, and beneficence of his whole conversation. God’s good- 
ness is his glory, and he went about doing good; he spoke and acted in every 
thing as an incarnate Deity. Perhaps the evangelist has a particular regard 
to the glory of his transfiguration, which he was an eye-witness of: see 
2 Pet. i. \6—18. God's calling him his beloved Son, in whom he was well 
pleased, spoke him “the only begotten of the Father ;” but the full proof of 
this was at his resurrection. 

Fourthly. What advantage those he dwelt among had from this. He dwelt 
among them “full of grace and truth.” In the old tabernacle, wherein God 
dwelt, was the law ; in this, was grace; in that were types, in this was truth. 
The incarnate Word was every way qualified for his undertaking as Mediator, 
for he was full of grace and truth, the two great things that fallen man stands 
in need of; and this proved him to be the Son of God, as much as the Divine 
power and majesty that appeared in him. 1st. He has a fulness of grace and 
truth for himself; he had the Spirit without measure. He was full of grace, 
that is, fully acceptable to his Father, and therefore qualified to intercede for 
us; and full of truth, that is, fully apprised of those things he was to reveal, 
and therefore fit to instruct us. He had a fulness of knowledge and a fulness 
ef compassion. 2nd. He has a fulness of grace and truth for us. He received 
that he might give ; and God was well pleased in him, that he might be well 
pleased with us in him; and this was the truth of the legal types. 


15 John bare witness of him, and cried, saying, 
This was he of whom I spake, He that cometh after 
me is preferred before me: for he was betore me. 


16 And of lus fulness have all we received, and grace | 


for grace. 17 For the law was given by Moses, bud 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 18 No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him. 


In these verses, First. The evangelist begins again to give us John Baptist’s 
testimony concerning Christ, ver. 15. He had said, ver. 7, that he “came for 
phe Lisa! now here he tells us that he did accordingly bear witness. Here 
observe, 

1. How he expressed his testimony; he cried, according to the prediction 
that he should be “ the voice of one erying.” ‘The Old Testament prophets cried 
aloud to shew people their sins, this New Testament prophet cried aloud to 
shew people their Saviour, This intimates, Ist. That it was an open, public 
testimony, proclaimed, that all manner of persons might take notice of it, for 
all are concerned in it. False teachers entice secretly, but wisdom publisheth 
her dictates in the chief places of concourse. 2nd. That he was free and hearty 
in bearing this testimony. He cried as org that was both well assured of, and 
well affected to, the truth he witnessed of. He that had leaped in his mother’s 
womb for joy of Christ’s approach, when newly conceived, doth now, with a like 
exultation of spirit, welcome his public appearance. 

2. What his testimony was. He appeals to what he had said at the beginning 
of his ministry, when he had directed them to expect one that should come 
atter him, whose forerunner he was, and never intended any other but to lead 
them to him, and to prepare his way. This he had given them notice of from 
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the first. Note, It is very comfortable to.a minister to have the testimony otf 
his conscience for him, that he set out in his ministry with honest principles 
and sincere intentions, with a single eye to the glory and honour of Christ. 
Now what he had then said he applies to this Jesus whom he had lately bap- 
tized, and who was so remarkably owned from heaven: “ ‘This was he of whom 
Ispake.” John did not tell them there would shortly appear such a one among 
them, and then leave them to find him out; bnt in this he went beyond all the 
Old Testament prophets, that he particularly specified the person—“ this was 
he;” that is the very man L told you of, and to him all I said is to be accom. 
modated. Now what was it he said? 

ist. He had given the preference to this Jesus: “He that comes after me,” 
in the time of his birth and public appearance, that suceeeds me in preaching 
and making disciples, yet “is preferred before me,” is a more excellent person 
upon all accounts; as the prince or peer that comes after is preferred before 
the harbinger or gentleman-usher that makes way for him. Note, Jesus Christ, 
who was to be called “ the Son of the Highest,” ie i. 31, was preferred before 
John Baptist, who was to be called only “the prophet of the Highest,” 

u.i. 76. John was a minister of the New Testament, but Christ was the 
Mediator of the New Testament. And observe, ‘Though Jobn was a great 
man, and had a great name and interest, yet he was forward to give the 
preference to Him to whom it belonged. ote, All the ministers of Christ 
must prefer him and his interest before themselves and all their own interests. 
‘They will make an ill account that seek thes own things, not the things of 
Christ, Phil. ii. 21. He comes after me, and yet i$ preferred before me. Note, 
God dispenseth his gifts according to his good pleasure, and many times 
crosseth. hands, as Jacob did, preferring the younger before the elder. Paul 
far outstripped those that were in Christ before him. 

2nd. He here gives a good reason for it; “for he was before me:” Npa@rés ow tv, 
‘he was my first,’ or, ‘first to me;’ he was my first cause, my original. The 
First is one of God’s names, Jsa. xliv. 6. He is before me, is my first. First. 
In respect of seniority; “he was before me,” for he was before Abraham, 
Jno. viii. 58. Nay, he was before all things, Col. i.17. I but of yesterday, he 
from eternity. It was but_in those days that John Baptist came, Mat. ili. 1; 
but the goings forth of our Lord Jesus were of old, from everlasting, Mie. y. 2. 
This proves two natures in Christ; Christ, as man, came after John, as to his 
public appearance; Christ, as God, was before him; and how couid he other- 
wise be before him but by an eternal existence? Secondly. In respect of 
supremacy, for he was my Prince; so some princes are called the first, zpaov: 
It is He tor whose sake and service I am sent; he is my Master, T am his 
minister and messenger. 

Secondly. He presently returns again to speak of Jesus Christ, and cannot 
go on with John Baptist’s testimony till ver. 19. The 16th verse has a manifest 
connexion with ver. 14, where the incarnate Word was said to be “full of grace 
and truth.” Now here he makes this not only the matter of our adoration, but 
of our thankfulness; because from that fulness of his “ we all have received.” 
He received gifts for men, 7s. Ixviii. 18, that he might give gifts to men, 
Eph. iv. 8. He was filled, that he might fill all in all, Bph. 1. 23; might fill our 
treasures, Pr. viii. 21. He has a fountain of fulness overflowing. “ We all 
have received;” all we apostles, so some: we have received the favour of 
this apostleship, that is grace; and a fitness for it, that is truth. Or rather, all 
we believers; as many as received him, ver. 17, received from him, Note, All 
true believers receive from Christ’s fulness ; the best and greatest saints can- 
not live without him, the meanest and weakest may live by him. This excludes 
proud boasting, that we have nothing but we have received it; and silenceth 
perplexing fears, that we want nothing but we may receive it. Let us see what 
it is that we have received. 

1. We have received “ grace for grace.” Our receivings by Christ are all 
summed up in this one word, grace; we have received ku xapw, ‘even grace,” 
so great a gift, so rich, so invaluable; we have received no less than grace; 
that isa gift to be spoken of with an emphasis. It is repeated, “grace for 
grace ;” for to every stone in this building, as well as to the topstone, we must 
cry, Grace, grace. Observe, 

Ist. The blessing received: it is grace; the good will of God towards 
us, and the good work of God in us. God’s good will works the good work, 
and then the good work qualifies us for farther tokens of his good will. As 
the cistern receives water from the fulness of the fountain, the branches sap 
from the fulness of the root, and the air light from the fulness of the sun, so 
we receive grace from the fulness of Christ. 

2nd. ‘The manner of its reception; “ grace for grace,” xapiw avti xapitos, The 
phrase is singular, and interpreters put different senses upon it, each of which 
will be of use to illustrate the unsearchable riches of the grace of Christ. 
“Grace for grace” speaks, 

First. The treeness of this grace; it is grace for grace’ sake; so Grotius. 
We receive grace, not for our sakes, be it known to us, but “ even so, Father, 
because it seemed good in thy sight.” It is a “gift according to grace, 
Rom. xii. 6. 1t is grace to us for the sake of grace to Jesus Christ. God was 
well pleased in him, and is therefore well pleased with us in him, Eph. i. 6. 

Secondly. The fulness of this grace. “ Grace for grace” is abundance of 
grace; ‘grace upon grace,’ so Camero; one grace heaped upon another; 
as “skin for skin” is skin after skin, even all that a man has, Jobii. 4. It is 
a blessing poured out that there shall not be room _to receive it, plenteous 
redemption. One grace a pledge of more grace. “ Joseph, he will add.”_ It- 
is such a fulness as is called the fulness of God which we are filled with. We 
are not straitened in the grace of Christ if we be not straitened in our own 
bosoms. 

Thirdly. The serviceablness of this grace. “ Grace for grace” is grace for 
the promoting and advancing of grace; grace to be exercised by ourselves, 
gracious habits for gracious acts; grace to be ministered to others, gracious 
vouchsafements for gracious performances : grace is a talent to be traded with. 
The apostles received grace, Rom. i. 5, ph. iii. 8, that they might communi- 
cate it, | Pet. iv. 6. 

Fourthly. The substitution of New Testament grace in the room and stead 
of Old ‘lestament grace; so Beza. And this sense is confirmed by what fol- 
lows, ver. 17; for the Old Testament had grace in type, the New Testament 
has grace in truth. There was a grace under the Old Testament ; the Gospel 
was preached then, Gal. iii. 8; but that grace is superseded, and we have 
gospel grace instead of it, a “ glory which excelleth,” 2 Cor. iii. 10. Discoveries 
of grace are now more clear, distributions of grace far more plentiful; this is 
grace instead of grace. 2 A 

Fifthly. 1t speaks the augmentation and continuance of grace. ‘“ Grace for 
grace” is one grace to improve, confirm, and perfect another grace. Weare 
changed into the Divine image, “from glory to glory,” from one degree of 
glorious grace to another, 2 Cor. iii. 18. hose that have.true grace have 
that for more grace, Jas. iv.6; when God gives grace, he saith, Take this in 
part, for he which hath promised will perform. : 

Sizthly. It speaks the agreeableness and conformity of grace in the saints to 
the grace that is in Jesus Christ; so Mr. Clerk. “ Grace for grace” is grace in 
us answering to grace in him,as the impression upon the wax answers tne seal, 
line for line. ‘The grace we receive from Christ “ changeth us into the same 
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i, 11. “Hisown . . his own:” the first is in the neuter, and 
signifies his own things, his own peculiar property—his own lands, 
city, temple, Messianic rights and possessions, even his own world. 
The second “his own” is in the masculine, and signifies his own 
people. We may thus see one difference between man and the rest of 
creation, viz., that he has the awful power of accepting or rejecting 
the light. Along with his higher capacity and intelligence is linked 
a greater responsibility. (Compare John xv. 4, where, after drawing 
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a comparison between himself and the vine, he adds, “ Abide in 
me.”’) See John viii. 40—47 for some of the causes of his rejection. 

i, 12, “Power:” right, or authority (see Rev. xxii. 14). “To 
become:” observe the words. Jesus is the Son of God, he is never 
said to have become such (see Note on verse 6). ‘ His name:” 
Hengstenberg remarks, “That Christ has a name indicates that 
he, like the Jehovah of the Old Testament, in distinction from 
the nameless gods of the heathen, has not come with empty preten- 
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image,” 2 Cor. iii. 18, the image of the Son, Rom. viii. 29, “the image of the 
heavenly,” 1 Cor. xv. 49. 

2. We have received “grace and truth,” ver. 17. He had said, ver. 14, that 
Christ was “full of grace and truth;” now here he saith, that by him grace 
and truth come to us. From Christ we receive grace; this is a string he de- 
lights to harp upon, he cannot go off from it. ‘Two things he farther observes 
in this verse concerning this grace: 

Ist. Its preference above the law of Moses. “ The law was given by Moses,” 
and it was a glorious discovery, both of God’s will concerning man and his good 
will to man ; but the Gospel of Christ is a much clearer discovery, both of duty 
and happiness. That which was given by Moses was purely terrifying aud 
threatening, and bound with penalties, a law which could not give life, which 
was given with abundance of terror, Heb. xii. 18. But that which is given 
by Jesus Christ is of another nature; it has all the beneficial uses of the law, 
but not the terror, for it is grace; grace teaching, 7%t. ii. 11; grace reigning, 
Rom. v.21. It is a law, but a remedial law. The endearments of love are the 
genius of the Gospel, not the affrightments of law and the curse. 

2nd. Its connexion with truth ; “grace and truth.” In the Gospel we have 
the discovery of the greatest truths to be embraced by the understanding, as 
well as of the richest grace to be embraced by the will and affections. It is 
“a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation ;” that is,it is grace and truth. 
The offers of grace are sincere, and what we may venture our souls upon; 
they are made in earnest, for it is ‘grace and truth.” It is “ grace and truth’ 
with reference to the law that was given by Moses; for it is, First. ‘The per- 
formance of all the Old Testament promises. In the Old Testament we often 
find mercy and truth put together; that is, mercy according to promise: see 
Lu. i. 72; 1 Kin, viii. 56. Second'y. It is the substance of all the Old Testa- 
ment types and shadows. Something of grace there was both in the ordinances 
that were instituted for Israel, and the providences that were concerning 
Israel; but they were only shadows of good things to come, even of that grace 
that is to be brought to us by “the revelation of Jesus Christ.” He is the 
true paschal Lamb, the true scapegoat, the true manna, &c. ‘They had grace in 
the picture, we have grace in the person, that is “grace and truth.” ‘ Grace 
and truth came,” éyévero, ‘was made;’ the same word that was used, ver. 3, 
concerning Christ’s making all things. The law was only made known by 
Moses, but the being of this grace and truth, as well as the discovery of it, is 
owing to Jesus Christ; this was made by him, as the world at first was; and 
by him this “grace and truth” do consist. 

3. Another thing we receive from Christ is, a clear rev~lation of God to us, 
ver. 18. He hath declared God to us, whom no man hach seen at any time. 
This was the grace and truth which came by Christ, the knowledge of God, 
and an acquaintance with him. Observe, 

Ist. The insufficiency of all other discoveries; “no man hath seen God at 
any time.” This speaks, First. That the nature of God being spiritual, he is 
invisible to bodily eyes; he is a being “ whom no man hath seen or can see,” 
1 Tim. vi. 16; we have therefore need to live by faith, by which we see Him 
that is invisible, Heb. xi. 27. Secondly. That the revelation which God made 
of himself in the Old Testament avas very short and imperfect, in comparison 
with that which he has made by Christ; “no man hath seen God at any time ;” 
that is, what was seen and known of God before the incarnation of Christ was 
nothing to that which is now seen and known; life and immortality are now 
brought toa much clearer light than they were then. Thirdly. That none of 
the Old ‘Testament prophets were so well qualified to make known the mind and 
will of God to the children of men as our Lord Jesus was, for none of them had 
**seen God at any time.” Moses beheld the similitude of the Lord, Num. xii. 8, 
but was told he could not see his face, Hx. xxxiii. 20. But this recommends 
Christ’s holy religion to us, that it wasfounded by one that had seen God, and 
knew more of his mind than any one else ever did; for he had seen him, which 
they never did. 

2nd. The all-sufficiency of the gospel discovery, proved from its Author; 
“the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he has declared 
him.” Observe here, 

First. How fit he was to make this discovery, and every way qualified for it. 
He, and none but he, was “worthy to take the book and open the seals,” 
Rev. v. 9. For, Ist. He is “the only begotten Son;” and who so likely to 
know the Father as the Son? or, in whom is the Father better known than in 
the Son? Mat. xi. 27. He is of the same nature with the Father; so that he 
who hath seen him hath seen the Father, ch. xiv.9. The servant is not sup- 
posed to know so well what his lord doth as the son, ch. xv. 15. _ “ Moses 
was faithful as a servant, but Christ asa Son.” 2nd. He is “in the bosom of 
the Father.” He had lain in his bosom from eternity ; when he was here upon 
earth, yet still, as God, he was in the bosom of the Father, and thither he 
returned when he ascended. “In the bosom of the Father;” that is, First. In 
the bosom of his special love, dear to him, in whom he was well pleased, always 
his delight. All God’s saints are in his hand, but his Son was in his bosom; 
one in nature and essence, and therefore in the highest degree one in love. 
Secondly. In the bosom of his secret counsels. As there was a mutual com- 

lacency, so there was a mutual consciousness between the Father and Son 

at. xi. 27; none so fit as he to make known God, for none knew his mind 
so as he did. Our most secret counsels we are said to hide ‘in our bosom,’ 
—in peito ; Christ was privy to the bosom counsels of the Father. The pro- | 

a sat down at his feet as scholars, Christ lay in his bosom as a friend: see 

Dh. iii. 11. 

‘Secondly: How free he was in making this discovery; “he hath declared ;” 
“him” is not in the original. He has declared that of God which no man had 
at any time seen or known; not only that which was hid of God, but that which 
was hid in God, Eph. iii. 9; e&nyjouro: it signifies a plain, clear, and full dis- 
covery ; not by general and doubtful hints, but by particular explications. He 
that runs may now read the will of God, and the way of salvation. This is the 
grace, this the truth, that came by Jesus Christ. 


19 And this is the record of John, when the Jews | 
sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, 
Who art thou? 20 And he confessed, and denied 
not; but confessed, I am not the Christ. 21 And 
they asked him, What then? Art thou Elias? And 
he saith, 1am not. Art thou that prophet? And 
he answered, No. 22 Then said they unto him, 
Who art thou? that we may give an answer to them 
that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself? 23 He 
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said, [ am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord, as said the pro- 
phet Esaias. 24 And they which were sent were of 
the Pharisees. 25 And they asked him, and said 
unto lim, Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not 
that Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet? 26 
John answered them, saying, I baptize with water : 
but there standeth one among you, whom ye know 
not; 27 He it is, who coming after me is preferred 
before me, whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to 
unloose. 28 These things were done in Beth-abara 
beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing. 


We have here the testimony of John, which he delivered to the messengers 
which were sent from Jerusalem to examine him. Observe here, 

First. Who they were that sent to him, and who they were that were sent. 

1. They that sent to him were the Jews at Jerusalem; the great Sanhedrim 
or high commission court, which sat at Jerusalem, and was the representative of 
the Jewish church, who took cognizance of all matters relating to religion. One 
would think they that were the fountains of learning, and the guides of the 
church, should have by books understood the times so well as to know that 
the Messiah was at hand, and therefore should presently have known him 
that was his forerunner, and readily embraced him; but instead of that, they 
sent messengers to cross questions with him. Secular learning, honour, and 
power seldom dispose men’s minds to the reception of Divine light. 

2. They that were sent were, Ist. Priests and Levites, probably members 
of the council, men of learning, gravity, and authority. John Baptist was 
himself a priest of the seed of Aaron, and therefore it was not fit he should be 
examined by any but priests. It was prophesied concerning John’s ministry, 
that it should purify the sons of Levi, Mal. iii. 3; and therefore they were 
Jealous of him and his reformation. 2nd. ‘They were of the Pharisees ; proud 
self-justiciaries, that thought they needed no repentance ; and therefore could 
not bear one that made it his business to preach repentance. 

Secondly. On what errand they were sent. It was to inquire concerning 
John and his baptism. They did not send for John up to them, probably 
because they feared the Bevples lest the people, where Jong was, should be 
provoked to rise; or, lest the people, where they were, should be brought 
acquainted with him; they thought it was good keeping him at a distance, 
They inquire concerning him, 1. To satisfy their curiosity ; as the Athenians 
inquired concerning Paul’s doctrine for the novelty of it, Acts xvii. 19, 20. Such 
a proud conceit they had of themselves, that the doctrine of repentance was to 
them strange doctrine. 2. It was to shew their authority ; they thought they 
looked great, when eiomealiod him to account whom all men counted as a 
pronieet and arraigned him at their bar. 3. It was with a design to suppress 

im, and silence him, if they could find any colour of it, for they were jealous 
of his growing interest; and his ministry agreed neither with the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, which they had been long under, nor with the notions they had 
formed of the Messiah’s kingdom. ‘ 

_ Thirdly. What was the answer he gave them; and his account, both concern- 
a himself and concerning his baptism, in both which he witnessed to Christ. 

ol, Concerning himself, and what he professed bimself to be. They asked 
him, =v tis ef, Thou, who art thou?’ John’s appearing in the wor!d-was 
surprising ; he “was in the wilderness till the day of his shewing unto Israel.” 
His spirit, his converse, his doctrine had something in them which commanded 
and gained respect ; but he did not, as seducers do, give out himself to be some 
great one. He was more industrious to do good than to appear great; and 
therefore waived saying any thing of himself till he was legally interrogated. 
Those speak best for Christ that say least of themselves; whose own works 
praise them, not their own lips, He answers their interrogatory, 

Ist. Negatively. He was not that great one whom some took him to be, 
God’s faithful witnesses stand more upon their guard against undue respects, 
than against unjust contempts. Paul writes as warmly against those that 
overvalued him, and said, “I am of Paul,” as against those that undervalued 
him, and said his bodily presence was weak; and rent his clothes when he was 
called a god. 

First. John disowns himself to be the Christ; ver. 20, he said, “I am not the 
Christ,” who was now expected and waited for. Note. The ministers of Christ 
must remember that they are not Christ; and therefore must not usurp his 
powers and prerogatives, nor assume the praises due to him only. They are not 
Christ, and therefore must not lord it over God’s heritage, nor pretend to a 
dominion over the faith of Christians. They cannot create grace and peace ; 
they cannot enlighten, convert, quicken, comfort, for they are not Christ. 
Observe how emphatically this kere expressed concerning John; “he con- 
fessed, and denied not, but confessed;” it notes his vehemence and constancy, 
in making this protestation. Note, Temptations to pride, and assuming that 
honour to ourselves which doth not belong to us, ought to be resisted with a 
great deal of vigour and earnestness. When John was taken to be the Messiah, 
he did not connive at it with a Si populus vult decipi, decipiatur,— If the people 
will be deceived, let them;’ but openly and solemnly, without any ambiguities, 


,| confessed, “Lam not the Christ ;” “Or: ovk equi éya 6 Xpicros* “ 1 am not the Christ, 


not | ;” another is at hand whois he, but I am not. His disowning himself to be 
the Christ, is called his confessing, and not denying, Christ. Note, Those that 
humble and abase themselves, thereby confess Christ, and give honour to him; 
but those that will not deny themselves, do in effect deny Christ. 

Second'y. He disowns himself to be Elias, ver. 21. The Jews expected the 
person of Elias to return from heaven, and to live among them, and promised 
themselves great matters from it; and hearing of John’s character, doctrine, 
and baptism, and observing that he eee as one dropped from heaven, in 
the same part of the country from which Elijah was carried to heaven, it is no 
wonder that they were ready to take him for this Elijah; but he disowned 
this honour too, He was indeed prophesied of, under the name of Elijah, 
Mal. iv.5; and he came in the spirit and power of Elias, Lu. i. 17; and was 
the Elias that was to come, Mat. xi. 14; but he was not the person of Elias ; 
not that Elias that went to heaven in the fiery chariot, as he was that met 
Christ in his transfiguration. He was the Elias that God had promised, not 
the Elias they foolishly dreamed of. Elias did come, and they knew him not, 
Mat. xvii. 12; nor did he make himself known to them as the Elias, because 
they had promised themselves such an Elias as God never promised them. 


sions, but has made known his nature in deeds of power and love, and 
has in this way erected a banner around which his church may rally.” 
_ i14. “Was made flesh:” ¢., became man. The phrase may be 
compared with the word “ was,” used (verse 1) with reference to his 
divinity (see Note on verse 6). These words may have been directed 
against those who held that Christ was not really man, but only 
apparently such. ‘ Dwelt:” tabernacled. The word means to dwell 
in a tent, and probably reference is here made to the Shekinah 


dwelling in the tabernacle. This verse may be regarded as the text 
of the narrative following; the Gospel of St. John being a record of 
the words and acts whereby the Word made flesh showed forth the 
glory of the only-begotten of the Father. 

i, 15. “ Cried:” 4.e., made loud and bold proclamation. “He that 
cometh after me,” &c.: Webster and Wilkinson render the passage, 
“ He that succeeds me takes precedence of me.” ‘ For he was before 
me:’’ explaining the former sentence, by showing that he was not 
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Thirdly. He disowns nimself to be that prophet, or the prophet. Ist. He 
was not that prophet which Moses said the Lord would raise up to them of 
their brethren, like unto him. If they meant that, they needed not ask that 
question, for that prophet was no other than the Messiah, and he had said 
already, “I am not the Christ.” 2nd. He was not such a prophet as they 
expected and wished for; who, like Samuel and Elijah, and some other of the 
srophets, would interpose in public affairs, and rescue them from under the 
nan yoke. 3rd. He was not one of the old prophets raised from the dead, 
as they expected one to come before Elias, as Elias before the Messiah, 4th. 
Though John was a prophet, yea, more than_a prophet, yet he had his reve- 
lation not by dreams and visions, as the Old Testament prophets had theirs; 
his commission and work was of another nature, and belonged to another dis- 
ensation. If John had said that he was Elias, and was a prophet, he might 
have made his words good; but ministers must upon all occasions express 
themselves with the utmost caution, both that they do not confirm people 
in any mistakes, and particularly that they give not occasion to any to think 
of them above what is meet. 

2nd. Affirmativeiy. The committee that was sent te examine him pressed 
for a positive answer, ver. 22; urging the authority of them that sent them, 
which they expected he should pay a deference to. ‘Tell us, “ what art thou ?” 
Not that we may believe thee, and be baptized by thee, but that we may give 
an answer to them that sent us, and it may not be said that we were sent on 
a fool’s errand.’ John was looked upon as a man of sincerity, and therefore 
they believed he would not give an evasive, ambiguous answer, but would be 
fair and aboveboard, and give a plain answer toa plain question ; “ What sayest 
thou of thyself?” and he did so, “I am the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness.” Observe, 

First. He gives his answer in the words of Scripture, to shew that the 
Scripture was fulfilled in him; and that his office was supported by a Divine 
authority. What the Scripture saith of the office of the ministry should be 
often thought of by those of that high calling, who must look upon themselves 
as that, and that only, which the Word of God makes them. 

Secondly. He gives in his answer in very humble, modest, self-denying 
expressions; he chooseth to apply that Scripture to himself, which spoke not 
his dignity, but his duty and dependence, which speaks him little; lam the 
voice,” as if he were, vow, et preterea nihil,—‘ a voice, and nothing more.’ 

Thirdly. He gives such an account of himself as might be profitable to them, 
and might excite and awaken them to hearken to him, for he was “the voice ;° 
see Isa. xl. 3; a voice to alarm, an articulate voice, to instruct. Ministers are 
but the voice, the vehicle, by which God is pleased to communicate his mind; 
what are Paul and Apollos, but messengers? Observe, Ist. He was a human 
voice; the people were prepared to receive the law by the voice of thunders, 
and a trumpet exceeding loud, such as made them tremble; but they were 
prepared for the Gospel by the voice of a man like ourselves; a still small 
voice, such as that in which God came to Elijah, 1 Kin, xix. 12. 2nd. He was 
“the voice of one crying ;” which notes, First. His earnestness and importunity 
in calling people to repentance; he cried aloud, and did not spare. Ministers 
must preach as those that are in earnest, and are themselves affected with 
those things which they desire to affect others with. These words are not 
likely to thaw the hearers’ hearts that freeze between the speaker’s lips. 
Secondly. His open publication of the doctrine he preached; he was the voice 
of one crying, that all manner of persons might hear and take notice: “ Doth 
not wisdom ery ?” Pr. viii. 3. 3rd. It was in the wilderness that this voice was 
crying; in a place of silence and solitude, out of the noise of the world, and 
the hurry of its business; the more retired we are from the tumult of secular 
affairs, the better prepared we are to hear from God. 4th. That which he 
cried was, “ Make straight the way of the Lord;” that is, First. He came 
to rectify the mistakes of people concerning the ways of God. It is certain 
they are right ways; but the scribes and Pharisees, with their corrupt glosses 
upon the law, had made them crooked. Now John Baptist calls people to return 
to the original rule. Secondly. He came to prepare and dispose people for the 
reception and entertainment of Christ and his Gospel. It is an allusion to the 
harbingers of a prince, or great man, that cry, Make room. Note, When God 
is coming towards us, we must prepare to meet him; and let the Word of the 
Lord havea free course: see Ps. xxiv. 7. 

II. Here is his testimony concerning his baptism. 

Ist. The inquiry which the committee made about it ; ver. 25, ‘‘ Why baptizest 
thou, then, if thou be not the Christ, nor Elias, nor that prophet ?” 

First. They readily apprehended baptism to be fitly and properly used as a 
sacred rite or ceremony; for the Jewish church bad used it, with circumcision, 
in the admission of proselytes, to signify the cleansing of them from the pollu- 
tions of their former state. That sizn was made use of in the Christian church, 
that it might be the more passable. Christ did not affect novelty, nor should his 
ministers. 

Secondly. They expected it would be used in the days of the Messiah, be- 
fause it was promised that then there should be a fountain opened, Zee. xiii. 1, 
and clean water sprinkled, #ze. xxxvi. 25. It is taken for granted that Christ 
and Elias, and that prophet, would baptize, for they come to purify a polluted 
world. Divine justice drowned the old world in its filth, but Divine grace has 
provided for the cleansing of this new world from its filth. 

Thirdly. They would therefore know by what authority John baptized. His 
denying himself to be Elias, or that prophet, subjected him to this farther ques- 
tion, “ Why baptizest thou?” Note, It is no new thing fora man’s modesty to be 
turned against him, and improved to his prejudice; but it is better men should 
take advantage of our low thoughts of ourselves, to trample upon us, than the 
devil take advantage of our high thoughts of ourselves, to tempt us to pride, 
and draw us into his condemnation. 

2nd. The account he gave of it, ver. 26, 27. 

First. He owned himself to be only the minister of the outward sign; “I 
baptize with water,” and that is all; Iam no more, and do no more than what 
you see; | have no other title but Johnthe Baptist. 1 cannot confer the spiritual 
grace signified by it. Paul was in care that none should think of him above 
what they saw him to be, 2 Cor. xii. 6; so was John Baptist. Ministers must not 
set up for masters. 

Secondly. He directed them to one that was greater than himself, and would 
do that for them, if they pleased, which he could not do. “I baptize with 
water,” and thatis the utmost of my commission; I have nothing to do, but by 
this to lead you to one that comes after me, and consign you to him. Note, 
The great business of Christ’s ministers is to direct all people to him; “we 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord.” John gave the same account 
to this committee that he had given to the people; ver. 15, “ This was he of 
whom I spake.” John was constant and uniform in his testimony, not as a 
reed shaken with the wind. ‘The Sanhedrim were jealous of his interest in the 
people; but he is not afraid to tell them that there is one at the door that will 
go beyond him. 

Ist. He tells them of Christ’s presence among them, now at this time; “there 
standeth one among you,” at this time, “ whom you know not.” Christ stood 
ainong the common people, and was as one of them. Note, First. There is 
much true worth lies hid in thts world; obscurity is often the lot of real 
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excellency. Saints are God’s hidden ones, therefeve the world knows them 
not. Secondly. God himself is often nearer us tli u we are aware of; “'The 
Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.” They were gazing in expectation of 
the Messiah, “ Lo he is here, or he is there,” when the kingdom of God was 
abroad, and already among them, Lu. xvii. 21. 

2nd. He tells them of his preference above himself ; he comes after me, and 
yet is preferred before me. This he had said before; he adds bere, “ whose 
shoe latchet I am not worthy to unloose,” I am not fit to be named the same day 
with him: it is an honour too great for me to pretend to be in the meanest office 
about him; alludedto, 1 Sam. xxv. 41. ‘Those to whom Christ is precious, reekon 
his service, even the most despised instances of it, an honour to them: see 
Ps. \xxxiv. 10. If so great a man as John accounted himself unworthy of the 
honour of being near Christ, how unworthy then should we account ourselves! 
Now one would think these chief priests and Pharisees, upon this intimation 
given concerning the approach of the Messiah, should presently have asked 
who and where this excellent person was; and who more likely to tell them 
than he who had given them this general notice ? No, they did not think that 
was any part of their business or concern; they came to molest John, not te 
receive any instructions from him; so that their ignorance was wilful; they 
might have known Christ, and would not. 

Lastly. Notice is taken of the place where all this was done; ver. 28, “in 
Bethabara, beyond Jordan.” Bethabara signifies the house of passage; some 
think it was the very place where Israel passed over Jordan into the land of 
promise, under the conduct of Joshua; there was opened the way into the 
gospel state by Jesus Christ. It was a great distance from Jerusalem, beyond 

ordan; probably because what he did there would be least offensive to the 


i} government. Amos must go prophesy in the country, not near the court; but 


it was sad that Jerusalem should put so far from her the things that belonged to 
her peace. He made this confession in the same place where he was baptizing, 
that all those who attended his baptism might be witnesses of it, and none 
might say they knew not what to Se of him. 


29 The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto 
him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world. 30 This is he of 
whom I said, After me cometh a man which is pre- 
ferred before me: for he was before me. 381 And I 
knew him not: but that he should be made manifest 
to Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with water. 
32 And John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit 
descending from heaven like* a dove, and it abode 
upon him. 33 And I knew him not: but he that 
sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto 
me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, 
and remaining on him, the same is he which baptizeth 
with the Holy Ghost. 34 And I saw, and bare 
record that this is the Son of God, 35 Again the 
next day after John stood, and two of his disciples ; 
36 And looking upon Jesus as he walked, he saith, 
Behold the Lamb of God! 


We have in these verses an account of John’s testimony concerning Jesus 
Christ, which he witnessed to his own disciples that. followed him. As soon 
as ever Christ was baptized, he was immediately hurried into the wilderness to 
be tempted ; there he was forty days: during his absence, John had continued 
to bear testimony to him, and to tell the people of him; but now at last he sees 
Jesus coming to him, returning from the wilderness of temptation. As soon 
as that conflict was over, Christ presently returned to John, who was preach- 
ing and baptizing. Now Christ was tempted, for example and encourage- 
ment to us; and this teacheth us, 1. That the hardships of a tempted state 
should engage us to keep close to ordinances, to go into the sanctuary of God, 
Ps. \xxiii. 17. Our combats with Satan should oblige us to keep close to the 
communion of saints: two is better than one. 2. That the honours of a victo- 
rious state must not set us above ordinances; Christ had triumphed over 
Satan, and been attended by angels; and yet, after all, he returns to the place 
where John was preaching and baptizing. As long as we are on this side 
heaven, whatever extraordinary visits of Divine grace we may have here at any 
time, we must still keep close to the ordinary means of grace and comfort, an 
walk with God in them, { ’ 

Now here are two testimonies borne by John to Christ, but those two agree 
in one. : 

First. Here is his testimonrto Christ on the first day that he saw him coming 
from the wilderness; and } re four things are witnessed by him concerning 
Christ, when he had him beore his eyes. . 

I. That he is “ thea of God, which taketh away the sin of the world,” 
ver. 29. Let us learn here 

ist. That Jesus Christ is “the Lamb of God,” which speaks him the great 
sacrifice by whom atonement is made for sin, and man reconciled to God. Of 
all the legal sacrifices, he chooseth to allude to the lambs that were offered, not 
only because a lamb is an emblem of mcekness, and Christ must be “led as a 
lamb to the slaughter,” Zsa. liii. 7; but with a special reference, First. To the 
daily sacrifice which was offered every morning and evening continually, and — 
that was always alamb, Hx. xxix. 38; which was a type of Christ, as the ever- 
lasting propitiation, whose blood continually speaks. Secondly. To the paschal 
lamb, the blood of which pris sprinkled upon the doorposts, secured the - 
Israelites from the stroke of the destroying angel. Christ is our passover, 
1 Cor.v.7. He is the lamb of God; he is appointed by him, Rom, iii. 25; he 
was devoted to him, ch. xvii.19; and he was accepted with him; in him he was 
well pleased. The lot which fell on the goat that was to be offered for a sin 
offering, is called the Lord's lot, Lev. xviii. 8,9. So Christ, who was to make 
atonement for sin, is called the Lamb of God, u : 

2nd. That Jesus Christ, as the Lamb of God, takes away the sin of the 
world. ‘Chis was his undertaking, he appeared to “ put away sia by the sacri+ 


the Baptist’s successor, but predecessor, and that by pre-existence. 
This may be taken as elucidating the Notes on verses 6, 14, showing 
how he who “was,” i.e., pre-existed, also “became,” #.¢., was incarnate. 

i. 16. These are the words of the Evangelist, and a continuation 
and expansion of ver. 14. “Grace for grace:” 4¢. grace in the room 
of, insteadvof, grace. ‘A greater for less, higher for lower, as when 
a man attains successive degrees of rank” (see 1 Peter i. 5—8). 
Olshausen says, ‘The more we receive from the streams of grace, the 
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more we may yet receive; as it is inexhaustible in the giver, tne 
believer nay take it without measure.” 

i. 17. The statement in verse 16 is supported by the contrast here 
drawn between Moses, as the mediator of the law, and Jesus Christ, 
the Mediator of the new covenant, the imparter of grace and truth. 

i, 18. “No man hath seen,” &c.: passages asserting that God is 
invisible to man are frequent in Scripture (see Ex. xxxiii. 20; 1 Tim. 
vi.16; 1 Johniv. 12). Those places in the Old Testament (Gen. xvi, 13, _ 
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fice of himself,” eb. ix. 26; John Baptist had called people to repent of their 
sins, in order to the remission of them. Now here he shews how and by whom 
that remission was to be expected; what ground of hope have we that our 
sins shall be pardoned upon our repentance, though our repentance makes no 
ete nai for them? ‘Chis ground of hope we have, Jesus Christ is the Lamb 
oO Od, 

First. He takes away sin. He being Mediator between God and man takes 
away that which is above any thing offensive to the holiness of God, and destruc- 
tive to the happiness of man. e came, Ist. To take away the guilt of sin 
by the merit of his death, to vacate the judgment, and reverse the attainder 
which mankind lay under, by an act of indemnity, which all penitent, obedient 
believers may claim the benefit of. 2nd. ‘To take away the power of sin by 
the Spirit of his grace, so that it shall not have dominion, Rom. vi. 14. Christ, 
as the Lamb of God, washeth us from our sins in his own blood, that is, he both 
justifies aud sanctifies us; he taketh away sin; he is 6 aipwy, he is ‘ taking away’ 
the sin of the world, which speaks it not a single, but a continued act; it is his 
constant work and office to take away sin, which is such a work of time that it 
will never be completed till time heal be no more. He is always taking away 
sin by the continual intercession of his bloodin heaven, and the continual influ- 
ence of his grace on earth. 

Secondly. He takes away the sin of the world; purchased pardon for all 
those that repent and believe the Gospel, of what country, nation, or language 
soever they be. he legal sacrifices had reference only to the sins of Israel, to 
make atcnement for them; but the Lamb of God was offered to be a propi- 
tiation “ for the sin of the whole world;” see 1 Jno. ii. 1,2. This is encouraging 
to our faith; if Christ takes away the sin of the world, then why not my sin? 
Christ levelled his force at the main body of sin’s army; struck at the root, 
and aimed at the overthrow of that wickedness which the whole world lay in. 
God was in him reconciling the world to himself. 

Thirdly. He doth this by taking it upon himself. He is the Lamb of God that 
“bears the sin of the world, so the margin reads it. He bore sin for us, and so 
bears it from us; he bore the sin of many, as the scape goat had the sins of 
Israel put upon his head, Lev. xvi. 21. God would have taken away the sin, 
by taking away the sinner, as he took away the sin of the old world; but he 
has found out a way of abolishing the sin, and yet sparing the sinner, by making 
his Son sin for us, 

3rd. That it is our duty with an eye of faith to behold the Lamb of God thus 
taking away the sin of the world. See him taking away sin, and let that increase 
our hatred of sin, and resolutions against it; let not us hold that fast which the 
Lamb of God came to take away; for Christ will either take our sins away, or 
take us away. Let it increase our love to Christ, “‘who loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood,” Rev. i. 5. Whatever God is pleased to take 
away from us, if withal he take away our sins, we have reason to be thankful, 
and no reason to complain. 

Il. That this was he of whom he had spoken before, ver. 30, 31: “ This is 
he”—this person whom I now point at; you see where he stands—* this is he 
of whom I said, After me cometh a man.” Observe, 

Ist. This honour John had above all the prophets, that whereas they spoke 
of him as one that should come, he saw him already come: “This is he;” he 
sees him now, he sees him nigh, Num. xxiv. 17. Such a difference there is 
between present faith and future vision. Now we love one whom we have not 
seen, then we shall see Him whom our souls love; shall see him and say, This 
is he of whom I said, My Christ, and my all; my beloved, and my friend. 

2nd. John calls Christ a man; “after me comes aman,” dvi, ‘a strong man; 
like the man, the branch, or the man of God’s right hand. : 

3rd. He refers himself to what he had said of him before, “ This is he of 
whom I said.” Note, Those who have said the most honourable things of 
Christ will never see cause to unsay them; but the more they know him, the 
more they are confirmed in their esteem of him. John stil) thinks as meaily of 
himself, and as highly of Christ, as ever. Though Christ Gee not in any 
external pomp or grandeur, yet John is not ashamed to own, This is he I meant, 
that is preferred before me. And it was necessary that John should thus shew 
them the person, otherwise they could not have believed that one who made 
so mean a figure should be he of whom John had spoken such great things. 

4th. He protests against any confederacy or combination with this Jesus; 
“And I knew him not.” Though there was some relation between them 
Elizabeth was cousin to the Virgin Mary, yet there was no acquaintance at all 
between them; John had no personal knowledge of Jesus till he saw him come 
to his baptism. Their manner of life had been different; John had spent his 
time in tee wilderness, in solitude, Jesus at Nazareth, in conversation. There 
was no correspondence, no interviews between them, that the matter might 
appear to be wholly carried on by the direction and disposal of Heaven, and not 
by any design or concert of the persons themselves. And as he hereby disowns 
ail collusion, so also all partiality and sinister regard in it; he-could not be 
supposed to favour him as a friend, for there was no friendship or familiarity 
between them. Nay, as he could not be biassed to speak honourably of him, 
because he was a stranger to him; so, really being such a stranger to him, he 
was not able to say any thing of him but what he received- from above, to 
which he appeals, ch. iii. 27. Note, They who are taught, bélieve and confess 
One whom they have not seen; and blessed are they who yet have believed. 

5th. That the great intention of John’s ministry and baptism was to intro- 
duce Jesus Christ; “that he should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am 
I come baptizing with water.” Observe, First. Though John did not know 
Jesus by face, yet he knew that he should be made manifest. Note, We may 
know the certainty of that which yet we do not fully know the nature and 
intention of. We Nihey that the happiness of heaven shall be made manifest to 
Israel, but cannot describe it. Secondly. The general assurance John had that 
Christ should be made manifest, served to carry him with diligence and reso- 
lution through his work, though he was kept in the dark concerning particulars ; 
* therefore am I come.” Our assurance of the reality of things, though they 
are unseen, is enough to quicken us to our duty. Thirdly. God reveals himself 
to his people by degrees. At first John knew no more concerning Christ but 
that he should be made manifest : in confidence of that he came baptizing, and 
now he is favoured with a sight of him. They that, upon God’s word, believe 
what they dv not see, shall shortly see what they now believe. Fourthly. The 
ministry of the word and sacraments is designed for no other end but to lead 
people to Christ, and to make him more and more manifest. Fifthly. Baptism 
with water made way for the manifesting of Christ, as it supposed our cor- 
ruption and filthiness, and signified our cleansing by him who is the Fountain 


opened. : 

ath That this was he upon whom the Spirit descended from heaven like a dove. 
For the confirming of his testimony concerning Christ, he here voucheth the 
extraordinary appearance at his baptism, in which God himself bore witness to 
him. This was a considerable proof of Christ’s mission. Now to assure us of 
the truth of it, we are here told, ver. 32, 33, ; ; 

Ist. That John Baptist saw it; he bare record; did not relate it as a story, 
but solemnly attested it, with all the seriousness and solemnity of witness- 
bearing. He made affidavit of it; “I saw the Spirit descending from heaven ;” 
John could not see the Spirit, but he saw the dove, which was a sign and 
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representation of the Spn#. The Spirit came now upor Ci rist, both to mak 


him fit for his work, and to make him known to the world. Christ was notified 
not by the descent of a crown upon him, or by a transfiguration, but by the 
descent of the Spirit, as a dove, upon him, to qualify him for his undertaking. 
Thus the first testimony given to the apostles was by the descent of the Spirit 
upon them. God’s children are made manifest by their graces, their glories 
are reserved for their future state. Observe, rst. The Spirit descended 
from heaven; ‘‘for every good and perfect gift is from above.” Secondly. He 
descended like a dove, an emblem of meekness, and mildness, and gentleness, 
which makes him fit to teach. The dove brought the olive branch of peace, 


Gen, viii. 11. Thirdly. The Spirit that descended upon Christ “abode upon 
him,” as was foretold, Jsa. xi. 2. The Spirit did not move*him at times, as 
Samson, Jud. xiii. 25, but at all times. The Spirit was given to him without 
measure; it was his prerogative to have the Spirit always upon him; so that he 
could at no time be found either unqualified for his work, or unfurnished for 
the supply of those that seek to him for his grace. 

2nd. ‘That he was bidden to expect it, which very much corroborates the 
proof. It was not John’s bare conjecture, that surely he on whom he saw the 
Spirit descending was the Son of God; but it was an instituted sign given 
him before, by which he might know it for certain; ver. 33, “I knew him not.” 
This he insists much upon, that he knew no more of him than other people did, 
otherwise than by revelation; “but he that sent me to baptize” gave me this 
sign, ‘Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, the same is he.” 

First. See here what sure grounds John went upon in his ministry and 
baptism, that he might proceed with all imaginable satisfaction. ist. He did 
not run without sending; God sent him to baptize; he had a warrant from 
heaven for what he did. When a minister’s call is clear, his comfort is sure, 
though his success is not always so. 2nd. He did not run without speeding ; 
for when he was sent to baptize with water, he was directed to one that should 
baptize with the Holy Ghost; under that notion John Baptist was taught to 
expect Christ, as one who would give that repentance and faith which he 
called people to, and would carry on and complete that blessed structure 
which he was now laying the foundation of. Note, It is a great comfort to 
Christ’s ministers, in their administration of the outward signs, that he whose 
ministers they are, can confer the grace signified thereby, and so put life, and 
soul, and power into their ministrations; can speak to the heart what they 
speak to the ear, and breathe upon the dry bones on which they prophesy. 

Secondly. See what sure grounds he went upon in his designation of the 
person of the Messiah. God had before given him a sign, as he did to Samuel 
concerning Saul, On whom thou shalt see the Spirit descend, “that same is he.” 
This not only prevented any mistakes, but gave him boldness in his testimony ; 
when he had such assurance as this given him, he could speak with assurance. 
When John was told this before, his expectations could not but be very much 
raised; and when the event exactly answered the prediction. his faith could 
not but be much confirmed. And these things are written that we may believe. 

1V. That he is the Son of God. This is the conclusion of John’s testimony, that 
in which all the particulars centre, as the quod erat demonstrandum,— the fact 
to be demonstrated ;’ ver. 34, “I saw and bare record, that this is the Son of 
God.” ist. The truth asserted is, “that this is the Son of God.” The voice 
trom heaven proclaimed him, and John subscribed to it; not only that he 
should baptize with the Holy Ghost, by a Divine authority, but that he has 
a Divine nature. This was the peculiar Christian creed, th.t Jesus is the Son 
of God, Mat. xvi. 16, and here is the first framing of it. 2nd. John’s testimony 
to it, “ I saw and bare record.” Not only | now bear record of it, but I did so 
as soon as I had seen it. Observe, First. What he saw he was forward to 
bear record of, as they, Acts iv. 20, We cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen.” Secondly. What he bare record of, was what he saw. Christ’s 
witnesses were eye-witnesses, and therefore the more to be credited; they did 
not speak by hearsay and report, 2 Pet. i. 16. 

Secondly. Here is John’s testimony to Christ the next day after, ver. 35, 363; 
where observe, 

1. He took every opportunity that offered itself to lead people to Christ. 
* John stood looking upon Jesus as he walked.” It should seem John was now 
retired from the multitude, and was in close conversation with two of his dis- 
ciples. Note, Ministers should not only in their public preaching, but in their 
private converse, witness to Christ, and serve his interests. He saw Jesus 
walking at some distance, yet did not go to him himself, because he would shun 
every thing that might give the least colour to suspect a combination. Ile was 
“looking upon Jesus,” éuBréWas, he looked stedfastly, and fixed his eyes upon 
him. Those that would lead others to Christ must be diligent and frequent in 
the contemplation of him themselves. John had seen Christ before, but now 
looked upon him, 1 Jno. i. 1. 

2. He repeated the same testimony which he had given to Christ the day 
before, though he could have delivered some other great truth concerning him; 
but thus he would shew that he was uniform and constant in his testimony, 
and consistent with himself. His doctrine was the same in private that it was 
in public, as Paul’s was, Acts xx. 20, 21. It is good to have that repeated 
which we have heard, Pail. iii. 1. The doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice, for the 
taking away of the sin of the world, ought especially to be insisted upon by all 
good ministers. Christ the Lamb of God, “ Christ, and him crucitied.” 

3. He intended this especially for his two disciples that stood with him; he 
was willing to turn them over to Christ; for to this end he bore witness to 
Christ in their hearing, that they might leave all to follow him, even that they 
might leave him. He did not reckon that he lost those disciples that went over 
from him to Christ, any more than the schoolmaster reckons that scholar lost 
whom he sends to the university. John gathered disciples, not for himself, 
but for Christ, to prepare them for the Lord, Lu. i. 17. So far was he from 
being jealous of Christ’s growing interest, that there was nothing he was more 
desirous of. Humble, generous souls will yive others their due praise, without 
fear of diminishing themselves by it. What we have of reputation, as well as of 
other things, will not be the less for our giving every body their own. 


37 And the two disciples heard lim speak, and 
they followed Jesus. 38 Then Jesus turned, and 
saw them following, and saith unto them, What seek 
ye? They said unto him, Rabbi, (which is to say, 
being interpreted, Master,) where dwellest thou? 
39 He saith unto them, Come and see. ‘They came 
and saw where be dwelt, and abode with hin that 
day: for it was about the tenth hour. 40 One of 
the two which heard John speak, and followed him, 


xxxii. 30; Ex. xxiv. 10) in which God is said to have been seen, must 
be interpreted of appearances under the form of an angel or mes- 
_senger, as Num. xii. 8; Josh. v. 13—15; Judg: xiii. 22, or other mani- 
festations of glory, as the Shekinah. “ Bosom” denotes nearness, 
union, intimacy, love. ‘ Declared him:” i.e., revealed. 

i. 19. “Jews . . . from Jerusalem:” these words should be 
connected, the verse being, “The Jews of Jerusalem sent,” &c. 
By the term “the Jews” St. John means the chief of the Jews. 


This use of the words “the Jews” is characteristic of St. John, and 
is regarded by Hengstenberg as showing that he “is writing at a 
distance from Palestine, and especially for believers from among the 
heathen.’ This seems to have been a formal deputatien from the 
Sanhedrim, which, as the highest ecclesiastical court, exercised the 
right of inquiring as to the office and authority of the Baptist. 

i. 20. The coming of the Messiah was evidently looked for at this 
time (see Luke iii, 15). The answer of John shows either that other 
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was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. 41 He first 
findeth lis own brother Simon, and saith unto lim, 
We have found the Messias, which is, being inter- 
preted, the Christ. 42 And he brought him to 
Jesus. And when Jesus beheld him, he said, Thou 
art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas, which is by interpretation, A stone. 


We have here the turning over of two disciples from John to Jesus, and 
Pay anal fetching in a third, and these are the first fruits of Christ’s dis- 
ciples; see how small the ba oh was in its beginnings, and what the dawn- 
ing of the day of its great things was. P 
Sb iest. vn Ai and another with him, were the two that John Baptist had 
directed to Christ, ver. 37; who the other was we are not told; some think it 
was Thomas, comparing ch. xxi. 2; others, that it was John himself, the pen- 
man of this Gospel, who useth industriously to conceal his name, ch. xiii. 23; 

x. 3. 

i 1. Here is their readiness to go over to Christ; they heard John speak of 
Christ as the Lamb of God, “and they followed Jesus.” Probably they had 
heard John say the same thing the day before, and then it had not the effect 
upon them which now it had. See the benefit of repetition, and of pie 
personal converse. ‘They heard him speak of Christ as “the Lamb of Go 

that takes away the sin of the world,” and that made them follow him. pene 
The strongest and most prevailing argument with a sensible, awakened sou 

to follow Christ is, that it is he and he only that takes away sin. J 

2. The kind notiee Christ took of them, ver. 38; they came behind him ; but 
though he had his back towards them, he was soon aware of them, and “turned 
and saw them following.” Note, Christ takes early cognizance of the first 
motions of a soul towards him, and the first it taken in the way to heaven: 
see Jsa. lxiv.5; Lu. xv. 20. He did not stay till they begged leave to speak 
with him, but spoke first. What communion there is between a soul and 
Christ, it is he that begins the discourse. He saith unto them, ‘‘ What seek 
ye?” This was not a reprimand for their boldness in intruding into his 
company; he that came to seek us, never checked any for seeking him; but, 
on the contrary, it is a kind invitation of them into his wh bead sgh 
he saw bashful and modest. Come, what have you to say to me? What is 
your petition? What is your re uest ? Note, They whose business it is to 
instruct people in the affairs of their souls, should be humble, and mild, and 
easy of access, and should encourage those that apply tothem. The uestion 
Christ put to them is, what we should all put to rilbst ibe Paleo Pee egin to 
follow Christ, and take upon us the profession of his holy religion, “ What seek 
ye?” What do we design and desire? Those that follow Christ, and yet seek 
the world, or themselves, or the praise of men, deceive themselves. What 
seek we in seeking Christ? do we seek a teacher, ruler, and reconciler? In fol- 
lowing Christ, do we era A of God and eternal life? If our eye be 
single in this, we are full of light. " j 

3. Their modest inquiry concerning the place of his abode: “s Rabbi, where 
dwellest thou?” Ist. In calling him Rabbi, they intimate that their design in 
coming to him was to be taught by him. Rabbi signifies master, a teachin 
master. The Jews called their doctors, or learned men, rabbies. The wor 
comes from rab, multus or magnus, a rabbi, a great man, and one that, as we 
say, hath much in him. Never was there such a rabbi as our Lord Jesus, such 
a vreat one, in whom were “hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
‘These came to Christ to be his scholars; so must all those that apply them- 
selves to him. John had told them he was the Lamb of God; now this Lamb 
is worthy to take the book, and open the seals, as a rabbi, Rev. v.9. And 
unless we give up ourselves to be ruled and taught by him, he will not take 
away our sins. 2nd. In asking where he dwelt, they intimate a desire to be 
better acquainted with him. Christ was a stranger in this country, so that 
they mean, where was his inn, where he lodged. For there they would 
attend him at some seasonable time when he should appoint, to receive instruc- 
tion from him; they would not-press rudely upon him when it was not proper. 
Civility and good manners well hecome those who follow Christ. And besides, 
they hoped to have more from hn. ‘ Shan they could have in a short conference 
now by the way. They resolvea o make a business, not a by-business, of 
conversing with Christ. Those that have had some communion with Christ, 
cannot but desire, First. A farther communion with him; they follow on to 
know more of him. Secondly. A fixed communion with him; where they may 
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sit down at his feet, and abide by his instructions. It is not enough to take a 
turn with Christ now and then, but we must lodge with him. | : 

4. The courteous invitation Christ gave them to his lodgings: “He saith 
unto them, Come and see.” Thus shall good desires towards Christ, and com- 
munion with him be countenanced. First. He invites them to come to his 
lodyings. ‘The nearer we approach to Christ, the more we see of his beauty 
and excellency. Deceivers maintain their interest in their followers by keep- 
ing them at a distance; but that which Christ desired to recommend him to 
the esteem and affections of his followers was, that they would come and see; 
come and see what a mean lodging I have, what poor accommodations I take up 
with, that you may not expect any worldly advantage by following me, as the 
aid who made their court to the scribes and Pharisees, and called them rabbi. 
Come and see what you must count upon, if you follow me; see Mat. viii. 20. 
Secondly. He invites them to come presently, and without delay. ‘They asked 
where he lodged, that they might wait upen him at a more convenient season ; 
put Christ invites them immediately to come and see; never in better time 
than now. Hence learn, lst. As to others, that it is best taking people when 
they are ina good mind; strike while the iron is hot. 2nd. As to ourselves, 
that it is wisdom to embrace the present opportunities: “ Now is the accepted 
time,” 2 Cor. vi. 2. Erna 

5. ‘Their cheerful and, no doubt, thankful acceptance of his invitation: “ they 
came and saw where he dwelt, and abode with him that day.” It had been 
more modesty and manners than had done them good, if they had refused this 
offer. 1st. They readily went along with him; “they came and saw where he 
dwelt.” Gracious souls cheerfully accept Christ’s gracious invitations; as David, 
Ps. xxvii. 8. They inquired not how they might be accommodated with him, 
but would put that to the venture, and make the best of what they found. It 
is good being where Christ is, wherever it be. 2nd. They were so well pleased 
with what they found, that they ““abude with him that day.” Master, it is good 
to be here, and he bade them welcome. “It was about the tenth hour.” Some 
think that John reckons according to the Roman computation, and that it was 


about ten o’clock in the morning, and they stayed with him till night; others 
think that John reckons as the other evangelists did, according to the Jewish 
ecroputation, and that it was four o’clock in the afternoon, and they abode with 
tim that night, and the next day. Dr. Lightfoot conjectures that this next day 


questions of a more definite character followed, or that he understood 
the question as referring to the Christ. ‘There is no reason to| 


i, 21. “ Elias:” the Jews expected the return of Elijah himself 
(see Mal. iv. 5); and our Lord, in Matt. xi. 14, speaks of John as the 
Elias promised Luke i. 17 gives the explanation of the apparent con- 
tradivtion by speaking of John as one who should work “in the 


spirit and power of Elias.” “That prophet?” like the Prophet 
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that they spent with Christ was a sabbath day, and it being late, they could not 
get home before the sabbath. As it is our duty, wherever we are, to contrive 
to spend the sabbath as much as may be to our spirirual benefit and advantage, 
so they are blessed who, by the lively exercise of faith, love, and devotion, 
spend their sabbaths in communion with Christ. These are Lord’s days 
indeed, days of the Son of man. 

Secondly. Andrew brought his brother Peter to Christ. If Peter had been 
the firstborn of Christ’s disciples, the papists would have made a noise with it: 
he did indeed, afterwards, come to be more eminent in gifts, but Andrew had 
the honour first to be acquainted with Christ, and to be the instrument of 
bringing Peter to him. Observe, 

1. The information which Andrew gave to Peter, with an intimation to 
come to Christ. ; 

Ist. He found him: “ He first findeth his own brother, Simon.” His finding 
implies his seeking him. Simon came along with Andrew to attend John’s 
ministry and baptism, and Andrew knew where to look for him. Perhaps the 
other disciple that was with him went out to seek some friend of his, at the 
same time, but Andrew sped first; he first findeth Simon, who came only to 
attend on John, but has his expectations outdone, he meets with Jesus. . 

2nd. He told him whom they had found: “ We have found the Messias.” 
Observe, First. He speaks humbly ; not, I have found, assuming the honour of 
the discovery to himself, but we have; rejoicing that he had shared with others 
init. Secondly. He speaks exultingly, and with triumph; “ We have found” 
that pearl of great price, that true treasure; and having found it, he proclaims 
it, as those lepers, 2 Ain. viii. 9, for he knows he shall never have the less in 
Christ for others sharing. Thirdly. He speaks intelligently ; ‘“ We have found 
the Messias,” which was more than had yet been said. John had said he is the 
Lamb of God, and the Son of God, which Andrew compares with the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, and comparing them together, concludes he is the Mes- 
siah promised to the fathers; for it is now that the fulness of time is come. 
Thus by making God’s testimonies his meditation, he speaks more clearly 
concerning Christ than ever his teacher had done, Ps. exix. 99. 

3rd. “ He brought him to Jesus;” would not undertake to instruet him him- 
self, but brought him to the fountain head; persuaded him to come to Chriss, 
and introduced him, Now this was, First. An instance of true love to his 
brother, his own brother, so he is called here, because he was very dear to him. 
Note, We ought, with a particular concern and application, to endeavour the 
spiritual welfare of those that are related to us; for their relation to us adds 
both to the obligation and to the opportunity of doing good to their souls. 
Secondly, It was an effect of his day’s conversation with Christ. Note, The 
best evidence of our profiting by the means of grace is the piety and usefulness 
of our conversation afterwards. Hereby it appeared that Andrew had been 
with Jesus, that he was so full of him; that he had been in the mount, for his 
face shone. He knew there was enough in Christ for all; and having tasted 
that he is gracious, could not rest till those he loved had tasted it too. Note, 
True grace hates monopolies, and loves not to eat its morsels alone. 

2. The entertainment that Jesus Christ ‘ to Peter, who was never the 
less welcome for his being influenced by his brother to come, ver. 43. Observe, 

Ist. Christ called him by his name: “ When Jesus beheld him, he said, Thou 
art Simon, the son of Jona.” It should seem that Peter was utterly a stranger 
to Christ; and if so, First. It was a proof of Christ’s omniscience, that upon 
the first sight, without any inquiry, he could tell the name, both of him and of 
his father: “the Lord knows them that are his,” and their whole case. 
However, Secondly. It was an instance of his condescending grace and favour, 
that he did thus freely and affably call him by his name, though he was of mean 
extraction, and, vir nullius nominis,—‘a man of no name.’ It was an instance 
of God’s favour to Moses that he knew him by name, £2. xxxiii. 17. Some 
observe the signification of these names, Simon,—‘ obedient ;’ Jona,—‘a dove.’ 
An obedient, dove-like spirit qualifies us to be the disciples of Christ. 

2nd. He gave him a new name, Cephas. First. His giving him a name speaks 
Christ’s favour to him. A new name speaks some great dignit , Fev. ii. 175 
Isa. \xii. 2. By this, Christ not only wiped off the reproach of his mean an 
obscure parentage, but adopted him into his family, as one of his own. 
Secondly. The name which he gave him speaks his fidelity to Christ; “thou 
shalt be called Cephas,” that is Hebrew for a stone, “ which is by interpreta- 
tion, Peter;” so it should be rendered; as Acts ix. 39, -“ Tabitha, which by 
interpretation 1s called Doreas;” the former Hebrew, the latter Greek, for a 
young roe. Peter’s natural temper was stiff, and hardy, and resolute, which 
| take to be the principal reason why Christ called him Cephas,—‘a stone.’ 
When Christ afterwards prayed for him, that his faith might not fail, that so 
he might be firm to Christ himself, and at the same time bade him strengthen 
his brethren, and lay out himself for the support of others, then he made him 
what he here called him, Cephas, a stone. Those that come to Christ must 
come with a fixed resolution to be firm and constant to him; like a stone, solid 
andstedfast ; and it is by his grace that they are so: his saying, Be thou steady, 
makes them so. Now, this doth no more prove that Peter was the singular 
or only rock upon which this church is built, than the calling of James and 
John Boanerges proves them the only sons of thunder, or the calling of Joses 
Barnabas proves him the only son of consolation. 


43 The day following Jesus would go forth into 
Galilee, and findeth Philip, and saith unto him, 
Follow me. 44 Now Philip was of Bethsaida, the 
city of Andrew and Peter. 45 Philip findeth Na- 
thanael, and saith unto him, We have found him, of 
whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, aid write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 46 And 
Nathanael said unto nim, Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, Come 
and see. 47 Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, 
and saith of him, Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
isno guile! 48 Nathanael saith unto him, Whence 
knowest thou me? Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast 
under the fig tree, I saw thee. 49 Nathanael 


prophet to precede the Messiah, though some seem to have regarded 
the prophet as the same as the Messiah. John replies that he is not 
the prophet, for that long-expected prophet was in reality the Christ. 

i, 23. See Isa. xl. 3. The first positive answer which John gives. 
Note his self-abnegation. He came to béar witness to another, so he 
keeps himself in the background, and points his inquirers to anothers 


(see Deut. xviii. 15); from which the Jews seem to have ‘expected a 
It is his message which is important. 
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answered and saith unto him, Rabbi, thou art the 
Son of God; thou art the King of Israel. 50 Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Because [| said unto 
thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, believest thou ? 


thou shalt see greater things than these. 51 And 


he saith unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto you, ; 


Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels 
of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 


man. 


We have here the call of Philip and Nathanael. 

First. Philip was called immediately to Christ himself; not as Andrew, who 
was directed to Christ by John, or Peter, who was invited by his brother. 
God has various methods of bringing his chosen ones home to himself: but 
whatever means he uses, he is not tied to any. 

i. Philip was called in a preventing way; Jesus “ findeth Philip.” Christ 
sought us, and found us, before we made any inquiries after him. The name 
Philip is of a Greek original, and much used among the Gentiles; which some 
make an instance of the degeneracy of the Jewish church at this time, and 
their conformity to the nations; yet Christ changed not his name. 

2. He was called “ the day following.” See how closely Christ applied him- 
self to his business. When work is to be done for God, we must not lose a 
day. Yet observe, Christ now called one or two a day, but after the Spirit 
was poured out, there were thousands a day effectually called, in which was 
fulfilled, ch. xiv. 12. 

3. “Jesus would go forth into Galilee” to call him. Christ will find out 
those that are given to him, wherever they are, and none of them shall be 
ost. 

4. Philip was brought to be a disciple by the power of Christ going along 
with that word, “ Follow me.” See the nature of true Christianity ; it is fol- 
lowing Christ, devoting ourselves to his converse and conduct, attending his 
motions, and treading in his steps. See the efficacy of the grace of Christ 
making the call of his Word to prevail; it is the rod of his strength. 

5. Weare told that Philip was of Bethsaida, and Andrew and Peter were so 
too, ver. 44. These eminent disciples received not honour from, but reflected 
honour upon, the place of their nativity. Bethsaida signifies the house of 
nets, because inhabited mostly by fishermen; thence Christ chose disciples, 
who were to be furnished with extraordinary gifts, and therefore needed not 
the ordinary advantages of learning. Bethsaida was a wicked place, Mat. xi. 21; 
yet even there was aremnant according to the election of grace. _ ‘ 

Secondly. Nathanael was invited to Christ by Philip, and much is said con- 
cerning him. In which we may observe, ; 

1. What passed between Philip and Nathanael; in-which appears an observ- 
able mixture of pious zeal with weakness, such as is usually found in beginners 
that are yet but “asking the way to Zion.” Here is, 

Ist. The Joyta} news that Philip brought to Nathanael, ver. 45. As Andrew 
before, so Pnilip here, having got some knowledge of Christ himself, rests not 
till he has made manifest the savour of that knowledge. Philip, though newly 
come into an acquaintance with Christ himself, yet steps aside to seek Na- 
thanael. Note, When we have the fairest opportunities of getting good to our 
own souls, yet even then we must seek opportunities of doing good to the 
souls of others; remembering the words of Christ, “Tt is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” Acts xx. 35. O, saith Philip, “‘we have found him of whom 
Moses and the prophets did write.” Observe here, First. What a transport 
of joy Philip was in upon this new acquaintance with Christ; We have found 
him whom we have so often talked of, so long wished and waited for; at last 
he is come, he is come, and we have found him. Secondly. What an advantage 

it was to him that he was so well acquainted with the Scriptures of the Old 
- Testament, which prepared his mind for the reception of evangelical light, and 
made the entrance of it much the more easy: “ Him of whom Moses and the 

rophets did write.” What was written entirely, and from eternity, in the 

ook of the Divine counsels, was in part, at sundry times and in divers manners, 
copied out into the book of the Divine revelations. Glorious things were 
written there concerning the seed of the woman, the seed of Abraham, Shiloh, 
the prophet like Moses, the Son of David, Immanuel, the Man, the Branch, 
Messiah, the Prince: Philip had studied these things, and was full of them, 
which made him readily welcome Christ. T'irdly. What mistakes and weak- 
nesses he laboured under; he called Christ, Jesus of Nazareth, whereus he 
was of Bethlehem; and the Son of Joseph, whereas he was but his supposed 
son: young beginners in religion are subject to mistakes, which time and the 
grace of God will rectify. It was his weakness to say, “ We have found him, ” 
for Christ found them, before they found Christ: he did not yet apprehend, as 
Paul did, how he was apprehended of Christ Jesus, Phil. iii. 12. 

2ud. The objection which Nathanael made against this; ver. 46, “ Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” Here, First. His caution was com- 
mendable, that he did not iightly assent to every thing that was said, but took 
it into examination; our rule is to prove all things. But, Secondly. His 
objection arose from ignorance. If he meant that no good thing could come 
out of Nazareth, it was owing to his ignorance of the Divine grace; as if that 
were less affected to one place than another, or tied itself to men’s foolish and 
ill-uatured observations. If he meant that the Messiah,—that great, good 
thing, could not come out of Nazareth, so far he was right. Moses, in the law, 
said that he should come out of Judah, and the prophets had assigned Bethle- 
hem for the place of the nativity; but then he was ignorant of the matter of 
fact that this Jesus was born at Bethlehem, so that the blunder Philip made 
in calling him Jesus of Nazareth, occasioned this objection. Note, The mistakes 
of preachers often give rise to the prejudices of hearers. — 

3rd, The short reply which Philip gave to this objection, “ Come and see.” 
First. It was his weakness that he could not give a satisfactory answer to it; 
yet it is the common case of young beginners in religion: we may know enough 
to satisfy ourselves, and yet not be able to say enough to silence the cavils of 
a subtle adversary. Second/y. It was his wisdom and zeal, that when he could 
not auswer the objection himself, he would have him go to one that could: 
“ Come and see.” Let not us stand arguing here, and raising ditticulties to 
ourselves, which we cannot get over; let us go and converse with Christ him- 
self, and these difficulties will all vanish presently. Note, It is folly to spend 
that time in doubtful disputation, which might be better spent, and to much 
better purpose, in the exercises of eed and devotion. “ Come and see;” not, 
‘Go and see,’ but ‘Come, and I willgo along with thee;’ as Jsa. ii. 3; Jer. 1. 5. 
From this parley between Philip and Nathanael, we may observe, Ist. That 


many people are kept from the ways of religion by the unreasonable pre- | 


i, 25. Lightfoot notes that the surprise indicated in this question 
was not at the rite of baptism, but at John’s administering it; and 
adds, ‘The reason of this was that the rite and custom of baptism 
had been in common and ordinary practice and use among that 
nation many hundreds of years before John appeared among them.” 

i. 37. “Two disciples: ” the one whose name is not mentioned 
is generally supposed to have been John the Evangelist, who never 
mentions his own name, 
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| of his spirit. 
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judices they have conceived against religion, upon the account of some foreign 
circumstances which do not all touch the merits of the cause. 2nd. The best 
way to remove those prejudices they have entertained against religion is, te 
prove themselves, and make trial of it. Let us not answer this matter before 
we hear it. 

2. What passed between Nathanael and our Lord Jesus. 

not in vain, 
_ Ist. Our Lord Jesus bore a very honourable testimony to Nathanael’s 
integrity: “Jesus saw him coming,” and met him with favourable encourage- 
ment; he said of him to those about him, Nathanael himself being within hear- 
ing, “* Behold an Israelite indeed.” Observe, 

First. That he did commend him; not to flatter him, or puff him up with 
a good conceit of himself: but perhaps, because he knew him to be a modest 
man, if not amelancholy man, one that had mean and hard thoughts of himself ; 
was read, to doubt his own sincerity; and Christ, by this testimony, put the 
matter cut of doubt. Nathanael had, more than any of the candidates, 
objected against Christ ; but Christ hereby shewed that he excused it, and was 
not extreme to mark what he said amiss, because he knew his heart was 
upright. He did not retort upon him, ‘Can any good thing come out of Cana, 
ch. xxi. 2, an obscure town in Galilee; but kindly gives him this character, 
to encourage us to hope for acceptance with Christ, notwithstanding our weak- 
ness, and to teach us to speak honourably of those who without cause have 
spoken slightly of us, and to give them their due praise. 

Secondly. That he commended him for his integrity. 1st. “Behold an 
Israelite indeed.” It is Christ’s prerogative to know what men are indeed; 
we can but hope the best. The whole nation were Israelites in name, but 
“all are not Israel that are of Israel,’ Rom. ix. 6; but here was ‘‘an Israelite 
indeed.” First. A sincere foWower of the good example of Israel, whose cha- 
racter it was, that he was a plain man, in opposition to Esau’s character of a 
cunning man: he was a genuine son of honest Jacob; not only of his seed, but 
Secondly. A sincere professor of the faith of Israel; he was true 
to the religion he professed, and lived up to it; he was really as good as he 
seemed, and his practice of a piece with his profession: “ He is the Jew that is 
one inwardly,” fom. ii. 29; so he the Christian. 2nd. He is one “in whom 
is no guile;” that is the character of an Israelite indeed,—a Christian indeed: 
no guile towards men; a man without trick or design; aman that one may 
trust: no guile towards God, that is sincere in his repentance for sin; sincere 
in his covenanting with God; in whose spirit is no guile, Ps. xxxii. 2; he doth 
not say without guilt, but without guile; though in many things he is foolish 
and forgetful, yet in nothing false, nor wickedly departing from God; there is 
no allowed, approved guilt in him; not painted, thongh he have his spots: 
“Behold this Israelite indeed.” First. Take notice of him, that you may learn 
his way, and do like him. Secondly. Admire him; behold and wonder. The 
hypocrisy of the scribes and Pharisees had so leavened the Jewish church and 
nation, and their religion was so degenerated into formality, or state policy, 
that an Israelite indeed was aman wondered at; a miracle of Divine grace, 
like Job, Job i. 8. 

2nd. Nathanael is much surprised at this, upon which Christ gives him a 
farther proof of his omnisciency, and a kind memorial of his former devotion. 

First. Here is Nathanael’s modesty, in that he was soon put out of counte- 
nance at the kind notice Christ was pleased to take of him. “ Whence knowest 
thou me?” Me that am unworthy of thy cognizance, “who am I, O Lord 
God?” 2 Sam. vii. 28. This was an evidence of his sincerity, that he did not 
catch at the praise he met with, but declined it. Christ knows us better than 
we know ourselves; we know not what is in a man’s heart by looking in his 
face, but all things are naked and open before Christ, Heb. iv. 1%, 13. Doth 
Christ know us? Let us covet to know him. 

Secondly. Here is Christ’s farther manitestation of himself to him: “ Before 
Philip called thee, I saw thee.” 1st. He gives him to understand that he knew 
him, and so manifests his divinity. It is God’s prerogative infallibly to know 
all persons and all things; by this Christ proved himself to be God upon many 
occasions. It was prophesied concerning the Messiah, that he should be of 
“ quick understanding in the fear of the Lord ;” that is, in judging the sincerity 
and degree of the fear of God in others; and that he should not judge after the 
sight of his eyes, Jsa. xi. 2,3. Here he answers that prediction: see 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
2nd. That before Philip called him, he saw him under the fig tree. This 
manifests a particular kindness for him. First. His eye was towards him 
before Philip called him, which was the first time that ever Nathanael was 
acquainted with Christ. Christ has knowledge of us before we have any know- 
ledge of him: see Jsa. xlv.4; Gal.iv.9. Secondly. His eye was upon him 
when he was “under the fig tree.” This was a private token, which nobody 
understood but Nathanael. When thou wast retired under the fig tree, in thy 
garden, and thought no eye saw thee, I had then mine eye upon thee, and saw 
that which was very acceptable. It is most probable Nathanael, under the 
fig tree, was employed, as Isaac in the field,—in meditation, and prayer, and 
communion with God. Perhaps, then and there it was that he solemnly 
joined himself to the Lord in an inviolable covenant. Christ saw in secret, 
and, by this public notice of it, did in part reward him openly. Sitting under 
the fig tree notes quietness and composedness of spirit, which much befriends 
communion with God: see Mic. iv. 4; Zec. iii. 10. Nathanael herein was an 
Israelite indeed, that, like Israel, he wrestled with God alone, Gen. xxxii. 24: 
preyed. not like the hypocrites, in the corners of the streets, but under the 

g tree. 

3rd. Nathanael hereby obtained a full assurance of faith in Jesus Christ 
expressed in that noble acknowledgment, ver. 49, “ Rabbi, thou art the Son o 
God; thou art the King of Israel; ” that is, in short, thou art the true Messiah. 
Observe here, 

First. How firmly he believed with the heart, Though he had lately laboured 
under some prejudices concerning Christ, they were now all vanished. Note, 
The grace of God in working faith custs down imaginations. Now he asks no 
more, “ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?” for he believes Jesus of 
Nazareth to be the chief good, and embraceth him accordingly. 

Secondly. How freely he confessed with the mouth. And his confession is 
made in form of an adoration, directed to our Lord Jesus himself, which is a 
proper way of confessing our faith. 1st. He confesseth Christ’s prophetical 
office, in calling him Rabbi a title which the Jews commonly gave to their 
teachers: Christ is the great Rabbi, at whose feet we must all be brought up. 
2nd. He confesseth his Divine nature and mission, in calling him the Son of God, 
that Son of God spoken of, Ps. ii. 7; though he had but a human form and aspect, 
yet having a Divine knowledge, the knowledge of the heart, and of things dis- 
tant and secret, from thence he concludes him to be the Son of God. 37rd. He 
confesseth, “ Thou art the King of Israel;” that King of Israel whom we have 
been long waiting for. If he be the Son of God, he is King of the Israel of God, 
Nathanael hereby proves himself an Israelite indeed, that he so readily owns 
and submits to the King of Israel. 

4th. Christ hereupon raiseth the hopes and expectations of Nathanael to 
something farther, and greater than all this, ver. 50,51. Christ is very tender 
yy young converts, and will encourage good beginu/ngs, though weak, 

‘at, xii. 20. 


He came and saw, 


i. 38. ‘ Rabbi:” “my Master.” John alone gives the explanation of 
this word. ‘“ Where dwellest thou?” i.e., ‘Where art thou staying?” 

i. 39. ‘The tenth hour:” ae. 4P.m. of our time. The division 
of the day varied in different nations—the Babylonians reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the Romans from midnight to midnight ; 
the Hebrews and Athenians from sunset to sunset. 

i. 43, ‘‘The day following :” 1.e., the day after the naming of Peter, 
and the fourth day after the visit of the deputation from Jerusalem. 
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First. He here signifies his acceptance, and, it should seem, his admiration, 
of the ready faith of Nathanael: “ Because I said, I saw thee under the fig tree, 
believest thou?” He wonders that such a small indication of Christ’s Divine 
knowledge should have such an effect; it was a sign Nathanael’s heart was 
prepared beforehand, else the work had not been done so suddenly. Note, It 
is much for the honour of Christ and his grace when the heart is surrendered 
to him at the first summons. . 

Secondiy. He promiseth him much greater helps for the confirmation and 
increase of his faith than he had had for the first production of it. Ist. In 
general, “thou shalt see greater things than these,” stronger proofs of my 
being the Messiah,—the miracles of Christ and his resurrection. Note, First. 
To him that hath, and makes good use of what he hath, more shall be given. 
Secondly. Those who truly believe the Gospel will find its evidences grow 
upon them; and will see more and more cause to believe it. Thirdly. What- 
ever discoveries Christ is pleased to make of himself to his people, whive they 
are here in this world, he hath still greater things than these to make known 
to them,—a glory yet farther to be revealed. 2nd. In particular; not thou 
only, but ye, all you my disciples, whose faith this is intended for the confirma- 
tion of, “ye shall see heaven opened;” that is more than telling Nathanael 
of his being under the fig tree. This is introduced with a solemn preface: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you;” this commands both a fixed attention to 
what is said, as very weighty, and a full assent to it as undoubtedly true; I say 
it, whose word you may rely upon, Amen, amen. None used this word at 
the beginning of a sentence but Christ, though the Jews often used it at the 
close of prayer, and sometimes doubled it. It is a solemn asseveration. Christ 
is called “the Amen,” Zev. iii. 14; and so some take it here, ‘I, the Amen, the 
Amen, say unto you; I, the faithful witness.’ Note, The assurances we have 
vf the glory to be revealed, are built upon the word of Christ. gent 

Now see what it is that Christ assures them of: “Hereafter,” or ‘within 
a while, or ‘ere long,’ or ‘from henceforth,’ “ ye shall see heaven opened.” 

1. Itis a mean title that Christ here takes to himself, “the Son of man ;” 
atitle frequently applied to him in the Gospel, but always by himself. Natha- 
nael had called him the Son of God, and king of Israel. He calls himself Son 
of man. Ist. To express his humility in the midst of the honours done him. 
2nd. To teach his humanity, which is to be believed as well as his divinity. 
3rd. To intimate his present state of humiliation, that Nathanael might not 
expect this king of Israel to appear in external pomp. 

2. Yet they are great things he here foretels; “ye shall see heaven opened, 
and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” 

Ist. Some understand it literally, as pointing at some particular event. 
Either, First. There was some vision of Christ’s glory, in which this was 
exactly fulfilled, which Nathanael was an eye-witness of, as Peter and James 
and John were of his transfiguration. There were many things which Christ 
did, and those in the presence of his disciples, which were not written, 
ch. xx. 30, and why not that? Or, Secondly. Tt. was fulfilled in the many 
ministrations of the angels to our Lord Jesus, especially that at his ascension, 
when heaven was opened to receive him, and the angels ascended and descended 
to attend him, and to do him honour, and this in the sight of the disciples. 
Christ’s ascension was the great proof of his mission, and much confirmed the 
faith of his disciples, ch. vi. 62. Or, Thirdly, It may refer to Christ’s second 
coming to judge the world, when the heavens shall be open, and every eye 
shall see him, and the angels of God shall ascend and descend about him, 
as attendants on him, every one employed, and a busy day it will be. See 
2 Thes. i. 10. 

2nd. Others take it figuratively as speaking of a state, or series of things, 
to commence from henceforth ; and so we may understand it, Jirst. Of Christ’s 
miracles. Nathanael believed because Christ, as the prophets of old, could 
tell him things secret. But what is this? Christ is now beginning a dispensation 
of miracles much more great and strange than this, as if heaven were opened; 
and such a power shall be exerted by the Son of man, as if the angels, which 
excel in strength, were continually attending his orders. Immediately after 
this, Christ began to work miracles, ch. ii. 11. Or, Secondly. Of his mediation, 
and that blessed intercourse which he hath settled between heaven and earth, 
which his disciples should by degrees be let into the mystery of. 1st. By 
Christ, as mediator, they shall see heaven opened, that we may enter into the 
holiest, by his blood, Heb. x. 19, 20. Heaven opened, that by faith we may look 
in, and at length may go in; may now behold the glory of the Lord, and here- 
after enter into the Joy of our Lord. And, 2nd. They shall “see angels ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of man.” ‘Through Christ we have communion 
with, and benefit by, the holy angels; and things in heaven and things on earth 
are reconciled and gathered together. Christ is to us as Jacob’s ladder 
Gen. xxviii. 12, by whom angels continually ascend and descend for the good 
of the saints. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the close of the foregoing chapter we had an account of the first disciples whom Jesus 
called, Andrew and Peter, Philip and Nathanael; these were the firstfruits to God and 
to the Lamb, Rev, xiv. 4. Now in this chapter we have, I. The story of the first 
miracle which Jesus wrought, turning water into wine, at Cana of Galilee, ver. I—11; 
wd his appearing at Capernaum, ver. 12. II. The story of the first passover he 
sept at Jerusalem, after he began his public ministry. His driving the buyers and 


sellers out of the temple, ver. 13—17; and the sign he gave to those who quarrelled 
with him for it, ver. 18—22; with an account of some half-thick believers that followed 
him thereupon for some time, ver, 23—25, but he knew them too well to put any 
confidence in them. 


«+ ND the third day there was a 
marriage in Cana of Galilee; 
and the mother of Jesus was 


wanted wine, the mother of 
Jesus saith unto him, They 
have no wine. 4 Jesus saith 
unto her, Woman, what have I to do with thee ? 
mine hour is not yet come. 65 His mother saith 


can 
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unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, 
do zt. 6 And there were set there six water-pots 
of stone, after the manner of the purifying of the 
Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece. 7 
Jesus saith unto them, Fill the water-pots with 


HOUSE AND WATER-POTS AT CANA.—SUPPOSED SITE OF THE MIRACLE, 


water. And they filled them up to the brim. §8 
And he saith unto them, Draw ont now, and bear 
unto the governor of the feast. And tliey bare 7. 
9 When the ruler of the feast had tasted the water 
that was made wine, and knew not whence it was: 
(but the servants which drew the water knew ;) the 
governor of the feast called the bridegroom, 10 
And saith unto him, Every man at the beginning 
doth set forth good wine; and when men have well 
drunk, then that which is worse : but thou hast kept 
the good wine until now. 11 This beginning of 
miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and mani- 
fested forth his glory ; and his disciples believed on 
him. : 


We have here the story of Christ’s miraculous converting of water inv 
wine, at a marriage in Cana of Galilee. There were some few so well disposed 
as to believe in Christ, and to follow him, when he did no miracle; yet it was 
not likely many should be wrought upon till he had something wherewith to 
answer those that asked, “‘ What sign shewest thou?” He could have wrought 
miracles before, could have made them the common actious of his life, and 
the common entertainments of his friends; but miracles being designed for 
the sacred and solemn seals of his doctrine, he began not to work any till he 
began Ho preagh his doctrine. Now observe, 

First. The occasivn of this miracle. Maimonides observes it to be to the 
honour of Moses, that all the signs he did in the wilderness, he did them 
upes necessity; we needed food, he brought us manna, and so did Christ. 

serve, 

1. The time, “the third day,” after he came into Galilee. 
keeps a journal of occurrences, for no day passed without something extra- 
ordinary done or said. Our Master filled up his time better than his servants 
do, and never lay down at night complaining as the Roman emperor did, that 
he had lost a day. 

2. The place; it was at Canain Galilee, in the tribe of Asher, Jos. xix. 283; 
of which before it was said, that “he shall yield royal dainties,” Gen. xlix. 20. 
Christ began to work miracles in an obscure corner of the country, remote 
from Jerusalem, which was the public scene of action, to shew that he “ sought 
not honour from men,” ch. v. 41, but would put honour_upon the lowly. is 
doctrine and miracles would not be so much opposed by the plain, honest 
Galileans, as they would be by the proud and prejudiced rabbins, politicians, 
and grandees at Jerusalem. 

3. The occasion itself was a marriage: probably one or both of the parties 
were akin to our Lord Jesus. The mother of Jesus is said to be there, and 
not to be called, as Jesus and his disciples were, which intimates that she was 
there as one at home. Observe the honour which Christ hereby put upon 
the ordinance of marriage, that he graced the solemnity of it not only with 
his presence, but with his first miracle; because it was instituted and blessed 
in innocency; because by it he would still seek a godly seed; because it 
resembles the mystical union between him and his church; and because he 
foresaw that in the papal kingdom, while the marriage ceremony would be 
unduly dignified, oa advanced into a sacrament,—the married state would 
be unduly vilified, as inconsistent with any sacred function. There was a 
marriage, yduos,—‘a marriage feast,’ to grace the solemnity. Marriages were 
usually celebrated with festivals, Gen. xxix. 22; Jud. xiv. 10, in token of joy 
and friendly respect, and for the confirming of love. ; 

4. Christ and his mother and disciples were principal guests at this enter- 
tainment. “The mother of Jesus” (that was her most honourable title) “was 
there ;” no mention being made of Joseph, we conclude him dead before this, 
Jesus was called, and he came, accepted the invitation, and feasted with them, 


The evangelist 


i, 45. “ Nathanael:” “the gift of God” (1 Sam. i. 20), usually iden- 
tified with Bartholomew; Nathanael being the proper, Bartholomew 
the surname. “The son of Joseph:” Philip expresses the popular 
opinion in the ordinary language. : 

i. 46. The whole of Galilee, in which Nazareth was situated, was 
held in contempt by the Jews of Jerusalem (John vii. 52). Some 
notion of-the character of the Nazarenes may be gathered from the 
violence which they showed to our Lord (Luke iv 24) 
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i. 51. Allusion is here evidently made to Jacob’s dream. The 
meaning of our Lord is simple but profound. The harmony between 
heaven and earth is restored in himself. He is the Mediator between 
man and God—the ladder set up between heaven and earth, by which 
the blessings of God descend to man, and man’s prayer and aspira- 
tions ascend to God. ¥ 

ii. 1. “ Third day:” i.e., the third day after our Lord’s interview 
with Nathanael Se 
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tu teach us to be respectful to our retations, and sociable with them, though 
they be mean. Christ was to come in a way different from that of John 
Baptist, who came “neither eating nor drinking,” Mat. xi. 18, 19. It is the 
wisdom cf the prudent to study how to improve conversation, rather than how 
to decline it. 


“There was a marriage, and Jesus was called.” Note, 1. It is very desirable, | 


when there is a marriage, to have Jesus Christ at it,—to have his spiritual, 
gracious presence,—to have the marriage owned and blessed by him,—the 
marriage is then honourable indeed. And they that marry in the Lord, 
1 Cor, vii. 39, do not marry without him. 2. ‘They that would have Christ with 
them at their marriage, must invite him by prayer; that is the messenger that 
must be sent to heaven for him, and he will come; “thou shalt call, and 
I will answer ;” and he will turn the water into wine. 

The disciples also were invited; those five whom he had ealled, ch. i., for 
as yet he had no more; they were his family, and were invited with him. They 
had thrown themselves upon his care; and they soon find, though he had no 
wealth he had good friends. Note, 1. Those that follow Christ shall feast 
with him}; they shall fare as he fares, so he has bespoke for them, ch. xii. 26, 
“Where Lam, there shall my servant be.” 2. Love to Christ is testified by 
a love to those that are his for his sake; our goodness extendeth not to him, 
but to the saints. Calvin observes, how generous the maker of the feast was, 
though he seems to be but of small substance to invite four or five strangers 
more than he thought of, because they were followers of Christ ; which shews, 
saith he, there is more of freedom and liberality, and true friendship, in the 
conversation of some meaner persons than among many of higher rank. 

Secondly. The miracle itself. In which observe, 

1. They wanted wine, ver. 3. Ist. There was want at a feast; though much 
provided, yet all spent. While we are in this world we sometimes find our- 
selves in straits, even then when we think ourselves in the fulness of our 
sufticiency. If always spending, perhaps all is spent ere we are aware. 2nd. 
There was want at a marriage feast. Note, They that, being married, are come 
to care for the things of the world, must expect trouble in the flesh, and count 
upon disappointment. 3rd. It should seem the occasion of this want was 
Christ and his disciples being there were more company than they expected 
when the provision was made; but they who straiten themselves for Christ 
shall not lose by him. 

2. The mother of Jesus solicited him to assist her friends in this strait. We 
are told, ver.3—5, what passed between Christ and his mother upon this 
occasion. 

Ist. She acquaints him with the plunge they were at, ver. 3; “she saith unto 
him, They have no wine.” Some think she did not expect from him any 
miraculous supply, he having as yet wrought no miracle, but that she would 
have him make some decent excuse to the company, and make the hest of 
it, to save the bridegroom’s reputation, and keep him in countenance. Or, 
as Calvin suggests, would have him make up the want of wine with some holy, 

rofitable discourse. But most probably she looked for a miracle; for she 

new he was now appearing as the great prophet, like unto Moses, who so 
often seasonably supplied the wants of Israel; and though this was his first 
public miracle, perhaps he had sometimes relieved her and her husband in 
their low estate. The bridegroom might have sent out for more wine, but 
she was for going to the fountain head. Note, First. We ought to be con- 
cerned for the wants and straits of our friends, and not seek our own things 
only. Secondly. In our own and our friends’ straits, it_is our wisdom and 
duty to apply ourselves to Christ by prayer. Thirdly. In our addresses to 
Christ, we must not prescribe to him, but hunbly spread our case before him, 
and then refer ourselves to him, to do as he pleaseth. 

2nd. He gave hera reprimand for it; for he saw more amiss in it than we do, 
else he had not treated it thus. 

Here is, First. The rebuke itself: ‘* Woman, what have I to do with thee?” 
wis many as Christ loves, he rebukes and chastens. He calls her woman, not 
mother; when we begin to be assuming, we should be minded what we are,— 
men and women, frail, foolish, and corrupt. The question, +é éuoi kai coi ; might 
«we read, ‘ what is that to me and thee?’ what is it to us if they do want; but 
it is always used as we render it, “ What have I to do with thee?” as 
Jud. xi. 12; 2 Sam. xvi. 10; Ezr. iv. 3; Mat. viii. 29. And therefore speaks a 
resentment, yet not at all inconsistent with that reverence and subjection which 
he paid to his mother, according to the fifth commandment, Zw. ii. 51; for there 
was a time when it was Levi’s praise that he said to his father, “I have not 
known him,” Deu. xxxiii. 9. Now this was intended to be, Ist. A check to his 
mother, for interposing in a matter which was the act of his Godhead, which 
had no dependence on her, and which she was not the mother of, Though, 
as man, he was David’s son and hers; yet as God, he was David’s Lord and 
hers, and he would have her know it. The greatest advancements must not 
make us forget ourselves and our place; nor the familiarity to which the cove- 
nant of grace admits us breed contempt, irreverence, or any kind or degree 
of presumption. 2nd. It was an instruction to others of his relations, many of 
whom were present here, that they must never expect him to have any regard 
to his kindred according to the flesh, in his working miracles, or that therein 
he should gratify them who, in this matter, were no more to him than other 
people. In the things of God we must not know faces. 3rd. It is a standing 
testimony against that eile AAT ge he foresaw his church would in after 
ages sink into, in giving undue honours to the Virgin Mary; a crime which the 
Roman Catholics, as they call themselves, are notoriously guilty of, when they 
call her the queen of heaven, the salvation of the world, their mediatrix, their 
life and hope; not only depending upon her merit and intercession, but be- 
seeching her to command her Son to do them goud; monstra te est matrem,— 
‘shew that thou art his mother ;’ jussu matris impera Salvatori,— lay thy 
maternal commands on the Saviour.’ Doth he not here expressly say, when 
a miracle was to be wrought, even in the days of his humiliation, and his 
mother did but tacitly hint an intercession, “ Woman, what have I to do with 
thee?” which was plainly designed either to prevent or aggravate such gross 
idvlatry, such horrid blasphemy. The Son of God is appointed our advocate 


with the Father, but the mother of our Lord was never designed to be our 


advocate with the Son. 


thing Christ did and that was done to him, he had his hour, the fixed time, and 
the fittest time, which was punctually observed. ist. Mine hour for working 
miracles is not yet come; yet afterwards he wrought this, before the hour, 
because he foresaw it would confirm the faith of his infant disciples, ver. 11, 
which was the end of all his miracles; so that this was an earnest of the 
many miracles he would work when his hour was come. 2nd. Mine hour 
of working miracles openly is not yet come; therefore do not talk of it thus 
publicly. 37¢. Is not the hour of my exemption from thine authority ps come, 
now I have begun to act asa prophet? So Gregory Nyssen, 4th. Mine hour 
for working this miracle is not yet come. His mother moved him to help them 
‘when the wine began to fail,’ so it may be read, ver. 2; but his hour was 
not come till it was quite spent, and there was a total want, not only to 
prevent any suspicion of mixing some of the wine that was left with the 


* . . . ! 
Secondly. ‘The reason of this renee i “mine hour is not yet come ;” for every |, 
a 


water, but to teach us that man’s extremity is God’s opportunity to appear | 
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for the help and relief of his people. ‘Then his hour .. come when we are 
reduced to the utmost strait, and know not what to do. This encouraged those 
that waited for him to believe, that though his hour was not yet come, it 
would come. Note, The delays of mercy are not to be construed the denials 
of prayer: “at the end it shall speak.” 

3. Notwithstanding this, she encouraged herself with expectation that he 
would help her friends in this strait, for she bade the servants observe his 
orders, ver. 5. 

Ist. She took the reproof very submissively, and did not reply toit. It is 
best not to deserve reproof from Christ, but next best to be meek and quiet 
under it, and to count it a kindness, Ps. exli. 5. 

2nd, She kept her hope in Christ’s mercy, that he would yet grant her desire. 
When we come to God in Christ for any mercy, two things discourage us. 
First. Sense of our own follies and infirmities ; Surely such imperfect prayers 
as ours cannot speed. Secondly. Sense of our Lord’s frowns and rebukes; 
afflictions are continued, deliverances delayed, and God seems angry at our 
prayers. This was the case of the mother of our Lord here, and yet she encou- 
rageth herself with hope that he will at length give in an answer of peace; to 
teach us to wrestle with God by faith and fervency in prayer, even then when 
he seems in his providence to walk contrary to us. We must, “against hope, 
believe in hope,” Rom. iy. 18. 

3rd. She directed the servants to have an eye to him immediately, and not 
to make their applications to her, as it is probable they had done. She quits 
all pretensions to an influence upon him, or intercession with him; let their 
souls wait only on him, Ps. Ixii. 5. 

4th. She directed them punctually to observe his orders, without disputing 
or asking questions. Being conscious to herself of a fault in prescribing to 
him, she cautions the servants to take heed of the same fault, and to attend 
both his time and his way for supply; “whatsoever he saith unto you, do 
it,’ though you may thiak it never so improper. If he saith, Give the guests 
water when they call for wine, doit; if he saith, Pour out from the bottoms 
of the vessels that are spent, do it; he can make a few drops of wine multiply 
to so many draughts. Note, Those that expect Christ’s favours must with 
an implicit obedience observe his orders. The way of duty is the way to mercy; 
and Christ’s methods must not be objected against, 

4. Christ did at length miraculously supply them, for he is often better than 
his word, but never worse. 

Ist. The miracle itself was turning water into wine. The substance of water 
acquiring a new form, and having all the accidents and qualities of wine. Such 
a transformation is a miracle; but the popish transubstantiation, the substance 
changed but the accidents remaining the same, is a monster. By this Christ 
shewed himself to be the God of nature, who maketh the earth to bring forth 
wine, Ps. civ. 14,15. The extracting the blood of the grape every year from 
the moisture of the earth is no less a work of power, though, being according 
to the common law of nature, it is not such a work of wonder as this. ‘The 
beginning of Moses’ miracles was turning water into blood, Fx. iv.9; vii. 20; 
the beginning of Christ’s miracles was turning water into wine, which intimates 
the difference between the law of Moses and the Gospel of Christ. The curse 
of the law turns water into blood, common comforts into bitterness and terror , 
the blessing of the Gospel turns water into wine. Christ hereby shewed that 
his errand into the world was to heighten and improve creature comforts 
to all believers, and make them comforts indeed. Shiloh is said to wash his 
garments in wine, Gen. xlix. 11; the water for washing being turned into win.. 
And the Gospei call is, ‘‘ Come ye to the waters, and buy wine,” Jsa. ly. 1. 

2nd. The circumstances of it magnified it, and freed it from all suspicion of 
cheat or collusion; for, 

First. 1t was done in water-pots; ver. 6, “ There were set there six water- 
pots of stone.” Observe, Ist. For what use these water-pots were intended 
namely, for their legal purifications from ceremonial pollutions, enjoined bs 
the law of God, and many more by the tradition of the elders. The “Jews. 
eat not except they wash oft,” Mar. vii. 3; and they used much water in their 
washing, for which reason here were six large water-pots provided. It was 
a saying among them, Qui multa utitur aqua in lavando, multus consequetur in 
hoc mundo divitias— He who uses much water in washing will gain much 
wealth in this world.’ 2rd. To what use Christ put them; quite different from 
what they were intended; to be the receptacles of the miraculous wine, ‘Tius 
Christ came to bring in the grace of the Gospel, which is as wine, that cheereth 
God and man, Jud. ix. 13; instead of the shadows of the law, which were as 
water, weak and beggarly elements. ‘These were water-pots that had never 
been used to have wine in them; and of stone, which is not apt to retain the scent 
of former liquors, if ever they had had wine in them. They contained “ two or 
three firkins apiece ;” two or. three measures, baths, or ephahs; the quantity is 
uncertain, but very considerable. We may be sure it was not intended to be 
all drunk at this feast, but for a farther kindness to the new-married couple, 
as the multiplied oil was to the poor widow, out of which she might pay her 
debt, and live of the rest, 2 Kin. iv. 7. Christ gives like himself; gives abua 
dantly, according to his riches in glory. It is the peuman’s language to say 
they contained two or three firkins, for the Holy Spirit could have ascertainea 
just how much; thus, ch. vi. 19, to teach us to speak cautiously, and not con- 
fidently, of those things whereof we have not good assurance, 

Secondly. The water-pots were filled up to the brim by the servants, at 
Christ’s word, ver.7. As Moses the servant of the Lord, when God bade 
him, went to the rock to draw water, so these servants, when Christ bade them 
went to the water to fetch wine. Note, Since no difhiculties can be opposed to 
the arm of God’s power, no improbabilities are to be objected against the 
word of his command. . 

Thirdly. The miracle was wrought suddenly, and in such a manner a: 
greatly magnified it. As soon as they had filled the water-pots, presently hy 
said, “ Draw out now,” ver. 8. It was done, Ist. Without any ceremony in 
the eye of the spectators. One would have thought, as Naaman, he should 
have come out and stood, and called on the name of God, 2 Ain. v. 11; no, he 
sits still in his place, saith not a word, but wills the thing, and so works it. 
Note, Christ doth great things and marvellous without noise, works manifest 
changes in a hidden way. Sometimes Christ, in working miracles, used words 
and signs, but it was for their sakes that stood by, ch. xi. 47. 2nd. Without 
any hesitation or uncertainty in his own breast. He did not say, “ Draw out 
now,” and let me taste it, questioning whether the thing were done as he willed 
it, or no; but with the greatest assurance imaginable, though it was his first 
miracle, he recommends it to the master of the feast first. As he knew what 
he would do, so he knew what he could do, and made no essays in his work 5 
but all was good, very good, even in the beginning. : : 

Our Lord Jesus directed the servants, First. To draw it out; not let it alone 
in the vessel to be admired, but draw it out to be drunk. Note, 1. Christ's 
works are all for use; he gives no man a talent to be buried, but to be traded 
with. Has he turned thy water into wine, given thee knowledge and grace? It is 
to profit withal, and therefore draw out now. 2. Those that would know Christ 
must make trial of him; must attend upon him in the use of ordinary means, 
and then may expect extraordinary influences, That which is laid up for all 
that fear God, is wrought for those that trust in him, Ps. xxxi. 19, that, by the 


ii. 6. A “firkin” is equal to the Hebrew “bath” (2 Chron. iv. 5), 
containing, according to Jewish measure, 74 gallons; according to 
Attic measure, 9. Each of these jars, therefore, held about 20 gallons, 
and were used for washings at such feasts. The number of guests 
usually invited and the length of the festivities may well account 
for the quantity of wine thus supplied. 

ii. 9. “Governor of the feast:” probably a friend of the bride- 


ii. 12. “Not many days:” mentioned to show that Christ lost no 
time in publicly exercising his ministry. 

ii. 13. “ Jews’ Passover :” this was the first Passover during our 
Lord’s ministry. 

ii. 22. “When therefore he was risen from the dead:” observe 
that the full depths of a prediction are not understood till the fulfil- 
ment; not till the predicted event has germinated can the full 
meaning of the prophecy be fathomed. Hence tho mistake of those 
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exercise of faith, draw out what is laid up. Secondly. To present it to the 
governor of the feast. Some think this governor of the feast was only the chief 
guest, that sat at the upper end of the table; and if so, surely our Lord Jesus 
should have had that place, for he was upon all accounts the principal guest: 
but it seems another had the uppermost room, probably one that loved it, 
Mat. xxiii. 6, and chose it, Lu. xiv. 7; and Christ, according to his own rule, 
gat down in the lowest room. But though he was not treated as the master 
of the feast, he kindly approved himself a friend to the feast; and-if not its | 
founder, yet its best benefactor. Others think this governor was the inspector 
and monitor of the feast: the same with Plutarch’s symposiarcha, whose office 
it was to see that each had enough, and none did exceed, and that there were 
no indecencies or disorders. Note, Feasts have need of governors, because too 
many, when they are at feasts, have not the government of themselves. Some 
think this governor was the chaplain, some priest or Levite, that craved a 
blessing, and gave thanks; and Christ would have the cup brought to him, 
that he might bless it, and bless God for it; for the extraordinary tokens of 
Christ’s presence and power were not to supersede or jostle out the ordinary 
rules and methods of piety and devotion. | q 

Fourthly. The wine which was thus miraculously provided was of the best 
and richest wine, which was acknowledged by the governor of the feast; and 
that it was really so,and not his faney, is certain, because he knew not whence 
it was, ver. 9,10. Ist. 1t was certain this was wine. The governor knew that 
when he drank it, though he knew not whence it was; the servants knew 
whence it was, but had not yet tasted it. If the taster had seen the drawing 
of it, or the drawers had had the tasting of it, something might, have been im- 
puted to fancy; but now no room is left for suspicion. 2nd. That it was the 
yest wine. ote, Christ’s works commend themselves even to those that know 
not their author. ‘Lhe products of miracles were always the best in their 
kind. This wine had a stronger body, and better flavour, than ordinary. ‘This 
¢he governor of the feast takes notice of to the bridegroom, with an air of 

.casantness, as uncommon. First. The common method was otherwise. Good 
«ime is brought out to the best advantage at the beginning of a feast, when 
the guests have their heads clear, and their appetites fresh, and can relish it, 
and will commend it; but when they have well drunk, when their heads are 
muddy and their appetites palled, good wine is but thrown away upon them, 
worse will serve then. See the vanity of all the pleasures of sense, they soon 
surfeit, but never satisfy; the longer they are enjoyed, the less pleasant they 
grow. Secondly. This bridegroom obliged his friends with a reserve of the 
best wine for the grace-cup: ‘‘Thou hast kept the good wine till now;” not 
knowing whom they were indebted to for this good wine, he returns the thanks 
of the table to the bridegroom. ‘She did not know that I gave her corn and 
wine,” Hab. ii. 8. Now, 

1. Christ, in providing thus plentifully for the guests, though he hereby 
allows asober, cheerful use of wine, especially in times of rejoicing, Neh. viii. 10, 
yet he doth not invalidate his own caution, nor invade it in the least, which 
is, that our hearts be not “at any time,” no, not at a marriage feast, ‘“‘over- 
charged with surfeiting and drunkenness,” Lu. xxi. 34. When Christ provided 
so much good wine for them that had well drunk, he intended to try their 
sobriety, and to teach them how to abound, as well as how to want. ‘Temper- 
ance perforce is a thankless virtue; but if Divine providence give us abun- 
dance of the delights of sense, and Divine grace enable us to use them mode- 
rately, this is self-denial that is praiseworthy. He also intended that some 
should be left for the confirmation of the truth of the miracle to the faith of 
others. And we have reason to think that the guests at this table were so 
well taught, or at least were now so well awed by the presence of Christ, that 
uoue of them abused this wine to excess. And those two considerations drawn 
from this story may be sufficient at any time to fortify us against temptations 
to intemperance: Ist. That our meat and drink are the gifts of God’s bounty 
to us, and we owe our liberty to use them, and our comfort in the use of them, 
to the mediation of Christ: it is therefore ungrateful and impious to abuse 
them. 2nd. That, wherever we are, Christ has his eye upon us; we should eat 
bread before God, /x. xviii. 12, and then we should not feed ourselves without 
fear. 

2. He hath given us aspecimen of the method he takes in dealing with those 
that deal with him, which is to reserve the best for the last; and therefore they 
must deal upon trust. The recompence of their services and sufferings is re- 
served for the other world; it is a glory to be revealed. The pleasures of sin 
give their colour in the cup, but at the last bite; but the pleasures of religion 
will be pleasures for evermore. 

In the conclusion of this story, ver. 11, we are told, Ist. That this was “the 
beginning of miracles” which Jesus did. Many miracles had been wrought 
coucerning him at his birth and baptism, and he himself was the greatest 
miracle of all; but this was the first that was wrought by him. He could 
have wrought miracles when he disputed with the doctors, but his hour was 
not come. He had power, but there was a time of the hiding of his power. 
2nd. ‘That herein he manifested his glory; hereby he proved himself to be the 
Son of God, and his glory to be that of the only begotten of the Father. He 
also discovered the nature and end of his office; the power of a God, and the 
grace of a Saviour appearing in all his miracles, and particularly in this, mani- 
fested the glory of the long-expected Messiah. 3rd. That “his disciples be- 
lieved on him.” ‘Those whom he had called, ch. i., who had seen no miracle, 
and yet followed him, now saw this, shared in it, and had their faith strength- 
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ened by it. Note, First. Even the faith that is true, at first is but weak. The 
strongest men were once babes, so were the strongest Christians. Secondly. 
The manifesting of the glory of Christ is the great confirmation of the faith of 
Christians. 

12 After this he went down to Capernaum, he, 
and his mother, and his brethren, and his disciples : 
and they-continued there not many days. 13 And! 
the Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus went u 
to Jerusalem, 14 And found in the temple those 
tliat sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers 
of money sitting: 15 And when he had made a} 
scourge of small cords, he drove them all out of the 
temple, and the sheep, and the oxen; and poured 
out the changers’ money, and overthrew the tables ; 
16 And said unto them that sold doves, Take these 
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things hence; make not my Father’s house an house 
of merchandise. 17 And his disciples remembered 
that it was written, The zeal of thine louse hath 
eaten me up. 18 Then answered the Jews and said 
unto him, What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing 
that thou doest these things? 19 Jesus answered 
and said unto them, Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up. 20 Then said the Jews, 
Forty and six years was this temple in building, and 
wilt thou rear it up in three days? 21 But he spake 
of the temple of his body. 22 When therefore he 
was risen from the dead, his disciples remembered 
that he had said this unto them; and they believed 
the scripture, and the word which Jesus had said. 


Here we have, 

First. The short visit Christ made to Capernaum, ver. 12. It was a large 
and populous city, about a day’s journey from Cana; it is called his own eity, 
Mat. ix. 1, because he made it his head-quarters in Galilee, and what little 
rest he had was there. It was a place of concourse, and therefore Christ chose 
it, that the fame of his doctrine and miracles might from thence spread the far- 
ther. Observe, 

1. The company that attended him thither; “his mother, his brethren, and 
his disciples.” herever Christ went, Ist. He would not go alone, but would 
take those with him who had put themselves under his conduct, that he might 
instruct them, and they might attest his miracles. 2nd. He should not go 
alone, but they would follow him, because they liked the sweetness either 
of his doctrine or of his wine, ch. vi. 26. His mother, though he had lately 
given her to understand that, in the werks of his ministry, he should pay no 
more respect to her than to any other person, yet followed him; not to inter- 
cede with him, but to learn of him. His brethren also, and relations, that were 
at the marriage, and were wrought upon by the miracle there; and his dis- 
ciples, who attended him wherever he went. It should seem people were more 
affected with Cbrist’s miracles at first than they were afterwards, when custom 
made them seem less strange. 

2. His continuance there, which was at this time “ not many days,” designing 
now only to begin the acquaintance he would afterwards improve there. Christ 
was still upon the remove, would not confine his usefulness to one place, be- 
cause many needed him; and he would teach his followers to look upon them- 
selves but as sojourners in this world, and his ministers to follow their oppor- 
tunities, and go where their work led them. We do not now find Christ in the 
synagogues, but he privately instructed his friends, and thus entered upon his 
work by degrees. It is good for young ministers to accustom themselves to 
pious and edifying discourse in private, that they may with the better prepara- 
tion and greater awe approach their public work. He did not stay long at 
Capernaum, because the passover was at hand, and he must attend it at 
Jerusalem, for every thing is beautiful in its season. The less good must 
give way to the greater; and all the dwellings of Jacob must veil to the 
gates of Zion. 

Secondly. The passover he kept at Jerusalem; it is the first after his bap- 
tism; and the evangelist takes notice of all the passovers he kept hencefor- 
ward, which were four in all; the fourth, that at which he suffered, (three years 
after this,) and half a year was now past since his baptism. Christ, being made 
under the law, observed the passover at Jerusalem: see Hx. xxiii. 17. Thus 
he taught us by his example a strict observance of Divine institutions, and 
a diligent attendance on religious assemblies. He went upto Jerusalem when 
the passover was at hand, that he might be there with the first. It is called 
the Jews’ passover, because it was peculiar to them: Christ is our passover; 
now shortly God will no longer own it for his. Christ kept the passover at 
Jerusalem yearly, ever since he was twelve years old, in obedience to the law ; 
but, now he is entered upon his public ministry, we may expect something 
more from him than before; and two things we are here told he did there: 

I. He purged the temple, ver. 14—17. _Observe here, 

1, The first place we find him in at Jerusalem was the temple, and it sho. ld 
seem he did not make any public appearance till he came thither ; for his pre- 
sence and preaching there was that glory of the latter house which was to 
exceed the glory of the former, Hag. ii. 9. 1t was foretold, Mal. iii. 1, “1 wil 
send my messenger,” John Baptist; he never preached in the tempie, but “ the 
Lord, whom ye seek,” he “shall suddenly come to his temple,” suddenly after 
the appearing of John Baptist; so that this was the time, and the temple the 
place, when and where the Messiah was to be expected. 

2. The first work that we find him at in the temple was the purging of it, 
for so it was foretold there, Mal. iii. 2,3, “ He shall sit as a refiner, and purity 
the sons of Levi.” Now was come the time of reformation, Christ came to be 
the great reformer; and according to the method of the reforming kings of 
Judah, he first purged out what was amiss, (and that used to be passover work 
too, as in Hezekiah’s time, 2 Chr. xxx. 14, 15, and Josiah’s, 2 Kin. xxiii. 4, &e.,) 
and then taught them to do well; first purge out the old leaven, and then 
keep the feast. Christ’s design in coming into the world was to reform the 
world, and he expects that all who come to him should reform their hearts 
as oe Gen. xxxv. 2. And this he has taught us by purging the temple. 

ee here, 

Ist. What were the corruptions that were to be purged out. He founda 
market in one of the courts of the temple, that which was called the court 
of the Gentiles, within the mountain of that house. There, First. They sold 
oxen, and sheep, and doves for sacrifice, we will oy aape not for common use, 
but for the convenience of those who came ont of the country, and could not 
bring their sacrifices in specie along with them: see Dew. xiv. 24—26. This 
market perhaps had been kept by the pool of Bethesda, ch. v. 2, but was ad- 
mitted into the temple by the chief priests for filthy lucre; for no doubt the 
rents for standing there, and fees for, searching the beasts sold there, and cer- 
tifying that they were without blemish, would be a considerable revenue to 
them. Great corruptions in the church owe their rise to the love of money, 
1 Tim. vi. 5,10. Secondly, They changed money for the convenience of those 
that were to pay a half shekel in specie every year, by way of poll, for the 
service of the tabernacle, Hx. xxx. 12; and no doubt they got by it. 


who anticipate too minutely by human interpretations the unfolding 
of the Divine purposes. 

ii. 24, “Did not commit himself,” &c.: did not trust himself to 
them ; t.e., did not regard them as sincere disciples. 

ii. 25. “What was in man:” i.e, man in the abstract—man 
universally. 

iii. 1. “* Nicodemus:” a Greek name. 
(John vii. 50, xix. 39.) 
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He is mentioned three times 
“In these three notices a noble candour and 


a simple love of truth shine out in the midst of hesitation and the 
fear of man. We can, therefore, easily believe the tradition that 
after the resurrection . . . he becamea professed disciple of Christ, 
and received baptism at the hands of Peter and John.” “ Ruler 
of the Jews:”” a member of the Sanhedrim. He was also a teacher 
(verse 10). ; 

iii. 2. “We know:” with regard to the plural here used, two 
opinions are held—1, That Nicodemus expresses the opinion which 


be 


. 
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2nd. What course our Lord took to purge out those corruptions. 
seen these in the temple formerly, when he was in a private station, but never 
went about to drive eu out till now, when he had taken upon him the public 
character of a prophet. He did not complain to the chfef priests, tor he knew 
they countenanced those corruptions; but he himself, 

First. Drove out the sheep and oxen, and those that sold them, out of the 
temple. He never used forve to drive any into the temple, but only to drive 
those out that profaned it. He did not seize the sheep and oxen for himself, 
did not distrain and impound them, though he found them damage faissant,— 
‘actual trespassers, upon his Father’s ground; but only drove them out, and 
their owners with them. ‘ He made a scourge of small cords,” which prahenly 
they had led their sheep and oxen with, and thrown them away upon the ground, 
thence Christ gathered them. Sinners prepare the scourges with which they 
themselves wili be driven out from the temple of the Lord. He did not make 
a scourge to chastise the offenders, his punishments are of another nature, but 
only to drive out the cattle; he aimed no farther than at reformation: see 
Rom. xiii. 3, 4 2 Cor. x. 8. 

Secondly. He “ poured out the changers’ money,” 16 Képjzo,—‘ the small money,’ 
—the nummorum famulus. In pouring out the money, he shewed his contempt 
of it; he threw it to the ground, to the earth, as it was. In overthrowing the 
tables he shewed his displeasure against those that make religion a matter of 
worldly gain. Money-changers in the temple are the scandal of it. Note, In 
reformation it is good to make thorough work. He drove them all out; and 
not only threw out the money, but in overturning the tables, threw out the 
trade too. 

Thirdly. He “said to them that sold doves,” (sacrifices for the poor,) “ Take 
these things hence.” The doves, though they took sp room, and were a 
less nuisance, than the oxen and sheep, yet must not be allowed there. The 
sparrows and swallows were welcome, that were left to God’s providence, 

s. Ixxxiv. 3, but not the doves that were appropriated to man’s profit. God’s 
temple must not be made a pigeon-house. ut see Christ’s prudence in his 
zeal. When he drove out the sheep and cxen, the owners might follow them ; 
when he poured out the money, they mignt gather it up again; but if he had 
turned the doves flying, perhaps they could not have been retrieved: therefore 
to them that sold doves he said, “ Take these things hence.” Note, Discretion 
must always guide and govern our zeal, that we do nothing unbecoming our- 
selves, or mischievous to others. 

Fourthly. He gave them a good reason for what he did: “Make not my 
Father's house a house of merchandise.” Reason for conviction should accom- 
pany force for correction. 

lst. Here is a reason why they should not profane the temple; because it 
was the house of God, and not to be made a house of merchandise. Merchan- 
dise is a good thing in the exchange, but not in the temple. ‘This was, First. 
To alienate that which was dedicated to the honour of God; it was sacrilege ; 
it was robbing God. Secondly. It was to debase that which was solemn an 
awful, and to make it mean. Thirdly. It was to disturb and distract those 
services in which men ought to be most solemn, serious, and intent. It was 
particularly an affront to the sons of the stranger in their worship to be forced 
to herd themselves with the sheep and oxen, and to be distracted in their wor- 
ship by the noise of a market, for this market was kept in the court of the 
Gentiles. Fourthly. It was to make the business of religion subservient toa 
secular interest; for the holiness of the place must advance the market, and 
promote the sale of their commodities. ‘Those make God's house a house of 
merchandise, 1. Whose minds are filled with cares about worldly business when 
they are attending on religious exercises, as those, Am. viii. 5; Eze. xxxiii, 31 
2. Who perform Divine offices for filthy lucre, and sell the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, Acts viii. 18. . es 

2nd. Here is a reason why he was concerned to purge it; because it is my 
Father’s house. And, First. Therefore he had authority to purge it, for he was 
faithful as a Son over his own house, feb. iii. 5,6. In calling God his Father, 
he intimates that. he was the Messiah, of whom it was said, “he shall build a 
house for my name, and I will be his father,” 2.Sam. vii. 12, 13. Secondly. 
Therefore he had a zeal for the purging of it. It is my Father’s house, and 
therefore I cannot bear to see it profaned, and him dishonoured, Note, If God 
be our Father in heaven, and it be therefore our desire that his name may be 
sanctified, it cannot but be our grief to see it polluted. 

Christ’s purging the temple thus may justly be reckoned among his wonder- 
ful works: Inter omnia signa que fecit Dominus, hoc mihi videtur esse mira- 
rilius,—‘ Of all Christ’s wonderful works, this appears to me the most wonder- 
ful.— Jerome. Considering, 1. That he did it without the assistance of any of 
his friends. Probably it had been no hard matter to have raised the mob, who 
had a great veneration for the temple, against the profaners of it; but Christ 
never countenanced any thing that was tumultuous or disorderly. There was 
none to uphold, but his own arm did it. 2. That he did it without the resist- 
ance of any of his enemies, either the market people themselves, or the chief 

riests, that gave them their licences, and had the posse templi,—‘the temple 
orce,’ at their command. But the corruption was too plain to be justified. 
Sinners’ own consciences are reformers’ best friends. et that was not all; 
there was a Divine power put forth herein, a power over the spirits of men; 
and in chis non-resistance of theirs, that Scripture was fulfilled, Mal. iii. 2, 3, 
“ who shall stand when he appeareth ?” : 

3. Here is the remark which his diciples made upon it; ver. 17, “they remem- 
dered that it was written, he zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” They 
were somewhat surprised at first to see him whom they were directed to as the 
Lamb of God in such a heat; and him whom they believed to be the King of 
Israel take so little state upon him as to do this himself; but one Scripture 
came to their thoughts, which taught them to reconcile this action both with 
the meekness of the Lamb of God, and with the majesty of the King of Israel; 
for David, speaking of the Messiah, takes notice of his zeal for God's house, 
as so great, that it even ate him up; it made him forget himself, Ps, Ixix. 9. 
Observe 

Ist. The disciples came to understand the meaning of what Christ did, by 
remembering the Scriptures; “ they remembered” now “that it was written.” 

ote, The word of God, and the works of God, do mutually explain and illus- 
trate each other. Dark Scriptures are expounded by their accomplishment in 
Providence, and difficult providences are made easy by comparing them with 
the Scriptures. See of what great use it is to the disciples of Christ to be ready 
and mighty in the Scriptures, and to have their memories well stored with 
Scripture truths, by which they will be furnished for every good work. f 

2nd. The Scripture they remembered was very apposite; “the zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up.” David was in this a type of Christ, that he was 
zealous for God's house, Ps. exxxii. 2,3; what he did for it was with all his 
might; see 1 Chr. xxix. 2; the latter part of that verse, Ps. ]xix. 9, is applied to 
Christ, Rom. xv. 3, as the former part of it here. All the graces that were to 
be found among the Old Testament saints were eminently in Christ, and par- 
ticularly this of zeal for the house of God; and in them, as they were patterns 
to us, so they were types of him. Observe, First. Jesus Christ was zealously 
affected to the house of God; his church loved it, and was always jealous for 


its honour and welfare. Secondly. ‘This zeal did even eat him up; it made him | 
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humble himself, and spend himself, and expose himself: “ My zeal has con- 
sumed me,” Ps. exix. 139. Zeal for the house of God forbids us to consult our 
own credit, ease, and safety, when they come in competition with our duty and 
Christ’s service, and sometimes carries on our souls in our duty so far, and so 
fast, that our bodies cannot keep pace with them, and makes us as deaf as 
our Master was to those who suggest, “spare thyself.” ‘The grievances here 
redressed might seem but small, and such as should have been connived at ; but 
such was Christ’s zeal, that he could not bear even them that sold and bought 
in the temple: Si ibi ebrios inveniret quid fuceret Dominus ! saith St. Austin,— 

If he had found drunkards in the temple, how much more would he have been 
displeased !’ 

_ IL. Christ, having thus purged the temple, gave a sign to those who demanded 
i to prove his authority for so doing. Observe here, 

1. Their demand of a sign. “Then answered the Jews,” that is, the multi- 
tude of the people, with their leaders. Being Jews, they should rather have 
stood by him, and assisted him to vindicate the honour of their temple; but 
instead of that, they objected against it. Note, They who apply themselves in 
good earnest to the work of reformation, must expect to meet with opposition. 
And when they could object nothing against the thing itself, they questioned 
his authority to do it; “ What sign shewest thou unto us,” to prove thyself 
authorized and commissioned to do these things? It was indeed a good work 
to purge the temple; but what had he to do to undertake it, who was in no 
office there? They looked upon it as an act of jurisdiction, and that he must 
prove himself “a prophet, yea, more than a prophet.” But was not the thing 
itself sign enough? His ability to drive so many from their posts without 
opposition, was a proof of his authority: he that was armed with sucha Divine 
power, sure was armed with a Divine commission. What ailed these buyers 
and sellers that they fled, that they were driven back? Surely it was at the 
presence of the Lord, Ps. exiv, 5,7; no less a presence. 

2. Christ’s answer to this demand, ver. 19. He did not immediately work a 
miracle to convince them, but gives them a sign in something to come, the truth 
ot which must appear by the event, according to Deu. xviii. 2). Now, 

Ist. ‘he sign that he gives them is his own death and resurrection. He refers 
them to that which would be, First. His last sign. If they would not be con- 
vinced by what they saw and heard, let them wait. Secondly. The yreat sign 
to prove him to be the Messiah; for concerning him, it was foretold that he 
should be bruised, Isa. lili. 5; cut off, Dan. ix. 6; and yet that ke should not 
see corruption, Ps. xvi. 10. These things were fulfilled in the blessed Jesus; 
and therefore, “truly he was the Son of God,” and had authority in the 
temple, his Father’s house. 

2nd. He foretels his death and resurrection, not in plain terms, as he often 
did to his disciples, but in figurative expressions, as afterwards, when he gave 
this for a sign, he called it the sign of the prophet Jonas; so here, “ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” Thus spake he to them who 
were wilkngly ignorant, in parables, that they might net perceive, Mat. xiii. 13. 
They that will not see, shall not see. Nay, this figrative speech used here 
proved such a stumblingblock to them, that it was produced in .evidence 
against him at his trial, to prove him a blasphemer, Mat. xxvi. 60,61. Had they 
urls asked him the meaning of what he said, he would have told them, and 
it had been a savour of life unto life to them; but they were resolved to cavil 
and it proved a savour of death unto death. They that would not be convinced 
were hardened; and the manner of the expression of this prediction occasioned 
the accomplishment of the prediction itself. ‘irst. He toretels his death by 
the Jews’ malice, in these words, “ Destroy ye this temple;” that is, ye will 
destroy it, I know ye will; 1 will permit you to destroy it. Note, Christ, even 
at the beginning of his ministry, had a clear foresight of all his sufferings at the 
end of it, and yet went on cheerfully in it. It is good at setting out to expect the 
worst. Secondly. He foretels his resurrection by his own power; “in three 
days I will raise it up.” There were others that were raised, but Christ raised 
himself, resumed his own life. 

Now he chose to express this by destroying and re-edifying the temple, 
Ist. Because he was now to justify himself in purging the temple which they 
had profaned; as if he should say, You that defile one temple will destroy 
another, and I will prove my authority to purge what you have defiled, hy 
raising what you will destroy. The profaning of the temple is the destroying 
of it, and its reformation its resurrection. 2nd. Because the death of Christ 
was indeed the destruction of the Jewish temple, the procuring cause of it; 
and his resurrection was the raising up of another temple, the gospel chureh, 
Zec. vi. 12. The fuin of their place and nation, ch. xi. 48, were the riches o 
the world: see Am. ix. 11; Acts xv. 16. 

3. Their cavil at this answer; ver. 20, “ Forty and six years was this temple 
in building,”—temple work was always slow work,—and canst thou make such 
quick work of it? Now here, Ist. They shew some knowledge; they could 
tell how long the temple was in building. Dr. Lightfoot computes that it was 
just forty-six years from the founding of Zerubbabel’s temple, in the second 
year of Cyrus, to the complete settlement of the temple service, in the thirty- 
second year of Artaxerxes; and also, that from Herod’s beginning to build this 
temple, in the eighteenth year of his reign, to this very time, when the Jews 
said this, was just forty-six years. “ Forty and six years, wxodou7bn, hath this 
temple been built.” 2nd. They shew more ignorance, First. Of the meaning 
of Christ’s words. Note, Men often run into gross mistakes by understanding 
literally what the Scripture speaks figuratively. What abundance of mischief 
has been done by interpreting “This is my body,” after a corporal and carnal 
manner. Secondly. Of the almighty power of Christ, as if he could do no more 
than another man. Had they known that this was he who built all things in 
six days, they would not have made it such an absurdity that he should build a 
temple in three days. 

4, A vindication of Christ’s answer from their cavil. The difficulty is soon 
solved by explaining the terms; “he spake of the temple of his body,” ver. 21. 
Though Christ had discovered a great respect for the temple, in purging it, yet 
he will have us know that the holiness of it, which he was so jealous for, was 
but typical, and leads us to the consideration of another temple, which that 
was but a shadow of, the substance being Christ, Heb. ix. 9; Col. ii. 17. Some 
think, when he said, Destrovthis temple, he poirted to his own body, or laid 
his hand upon it; however, it is certain “he spake of the temple of his body.” 
Note, The body of Christ is the true temple, of which that at Jerusalem was 
a type. Ist. Like the temple, it was built by immediate Divine direction, 
1 Chr. xxviii. 19; “a body hast thou prepared me.” 2nd. Like the temple, it 
was a holy house; itiscalled “that holy thing.” 3rd. It was like the temple, the 
habitati: + of God’s lory ; there the eternal Word dwelt, the true Shechinah. 
He is Ei@inanuel, ‘ God with us.’ 4th, Tne temple was the place and medium 
cf intercourse between God and Israel; there God reveaied himself to them, 
there they presented themselves and their services to him. Thus by Christ 
God speaks to us, and we speak to him. Worshippers looked towards that 
house, 1 Ain. viii. 30, 35; so we must worship God with an eye to Christ, 

5. A reflection which the disciples made upon this long after, inserted here 
to illustrate the story; ver. 22, “ when he was risen from the dead,” some years 
after, “his disciples remembered that he hed said this.” We found them, 
ver. 17, remembering what had been writte. before of him, and here remem- 


was gaining currency among the rulers, that Jesus was divinely 
sent; 2, That he uses the plural in order to avoid committing him- 
self to an expression of his own personal convictions. “These 
miracles :” i.e., those mentioned in chap. ii. 23. ‘“Teacher:” Alford 
notices the cautiousness which pervades the whole of this passage, 
both in his addressing our Lord only as a “teacher,” whereas the 
Jews looked for the Messiah as a king and prophet, and also in 
the words, ‘No man can do, &¢., except God be with him,” which 


form a disappointing explanation of the former expression, “ come 
from God.” 

iii, 3. “ Born again,’ or anew, afresh—from the very beginning. 
The Rabbins designated the proselyte “a new creature.” Christ's 
answer is not to be considered irrelevant. It bears directly upon the 
question of Nicodemus, and notably the weakness it manifested; and 
shows that life, not knowledge, is the requisite of Christ’s kingdom. 
As Luther says, “ My teaching is not of doing, leaving undone, but 
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bering what they had heard from him. Note, The memories of Christ’s disciples 
should be like the treasure of the good householder, furnished with things 


both new and old, Mat. xiii. 52. Now observe, f _ 
ist. When they remembered that saying: “ when he was risen from the dead. 
It scems they did not at this time fully understand Christ’s meaning, for they 
were as yet but babes in knowledge, but they laid it up in their hearts, and 
afterwards it became both intelligible and useful. Note, It is good to hear for 


the time to come, Jsa. xlii. 23. The juniors in years and profession should 
treasure up those truths which at present they do not well understand either 
the meaning or use of, for they will be serviceable to them hereafter, when 
they come to greater proficiency. It was said of the scholars of Pythagoras 
that his precepts seemed to freeze in them till they were forty years old, and 
then they began to thaw; so this saying of Christ revived in the memories of 
his disciples “ when he was risen from the dead;” and why then? First. Be- 
eause then the Spirit was poured out to bring things to their remembrance 
which Christ had said to them, and to make them both easy and ready to them, 
ch. xiv. 26. That very day that Christ rose from the dead, he opened their 
understandings, Lu. xxiv. 45. Secondly. Because then this saying of Christ was 
fulfilled when the temple of his body had been destroyed and was raised again, 
and that upon the third day, then cla remembered this among other words 
Christ had said to this purpose. Note, It contributes much to the understand- 
ing of the Scripture to observe the fulfilling of the Seripture. ‘The event will 
xpound the prophecy. ‘ 

einai What Tia ies Tae of it; “they velieved the Scripture, and the word 
that Jesus had said ;” that is, their belief of these was confirmed, and received 
fresh support and vigour. They were slow of heart to believe, Lu. xxiv. 25, 
but they were sure. The Scripture and the word of Christ are here put to- 
gether, not because they concur, and exactly agree together, but because they 
mutually illustrate and strengthen each other. When the disciples saw both 
what they had read in the Old Testament, and what they had heard from 
Christ’s own mouth, fulfilled in his death and resurrection, they were the 
more confirmed in their belief of both. 


23 Now when he was in Jerusalem at the passover, 
in the feast day, many believed in his name, when 
they saw the miracles which he did. 24 But Jesus 
did not commit himself unto them, because he knew 
all men, 25 And needed not that any should testify 
of man: for he knew what was.in man. 


We have here an account of the success, the voor success, of Christ’s preach- 
ing and miracles at Jerusalem, while he kept the passover there. Observe, : 

First. That our Lord Jesus, when he was at Jerusalem, at the pees did 
preach and work miracles. Pecple’s believing on him imphed that he preached ; 
and it is expressly said, they saw the miracles he did. He was now in Jerusa- 
lem, the holy city, whence the Word of the Lord was to go forth; his residence 
was mostly in Galilee, and therefore when he was in Jerusalem he was very 
busy. The time was holy time, the feast day, time appointed for the service of 
God; at the passover the Levites taught the good knowledge of the Lord, 
2 Chr. xxx. 22, and Christ took that opportunity of preaching, when the con- 
course of people was great, and thus he would own and honour the Divine 
institution of the passover. - ¥ 309 

Secondly. That hereby many were brought to believe in his name, to acknow- 
ledge him a teacher come from God, as Nicodemus did, ch. iii. 2,a great pro- 
vhet; and probably some of those who looked for redemption in Jerusalem, 
believed him to be the Messiah promised; so ready were they to welcome the 
first appearance of that bright and morning star. — 

Thirdly. That yet “Jesus did not commit himself unto them,” ver. 24; 
olk éxiotevey Eavtov adtois,— he did not trust himself with them.’ It is the 
same word that is used for believing in him. So that to believe in Christ, 
is to commit ourselves to him, and to his conduct. Christ did not see cause 
te repose any confidence in these new converts at Jerusalem, where he had 
many enemies that sought to destroy him, either, 1. Because they were false, 
at least some of them, and would betray him if they had an opportunity, or 
were strongly tempted to it. He had more disciples that he could trust among 
the Galileans, than among the dwellers at Jerusalem. In dangerous times and 
places, it is wisdom to take heed who you confide in; éuvnoo amoretv,—“ learn to 
distrust.’ Or, 2. Because they were weak, and I would hope that this was the 
worst of it; not that they were treacherous, and designed him a mischief; but, 
Ist. They were timorous, and wanted zeal and courage, and might perhaps be 
frightened to do an ill thing. In times of difficulty and danger, cowards are not 
fit to be trusted. Or, 2nd. They were tumultuous, and wanted discretion and 
conduct. These in Jerusalem Meeker had their expectations more raised than 
others of the temporal reign of the Messiah, and in that expectation would be 
ready to give some bold strokes at the government, if Christ would have com- 
mitted himself to them, and put himself at the head of them; but he would 
not, for his kingdom is not of this world. We should be shy of turbulent, 
unquiet people, as our Master here was, though they profess to believe in 
Christ, as these did. 

Fourthly. That the reason why he did not commit himself to them was, 
because he knew them, ver. 25, knew the wickedness of some, and weakness of 
others. ‘The evangelist takes this occasion to assert Christ’s omniscience. 

1. “ He knew all men,” not only their names and faces, as it is possible for us 
to kgow many, but their nature, dispositions, affections, designs, so as we do 
not know any man, scarce ourselves. He knows all men, for his powerful hand 
made them all, his piercing eye sees them all, sees intothem. He knows his 
subtle enemies, and all their secret projects; his false friends, and their true 
characters; what they really are, whatever they pretend to be. He knows 
them that are truly his, knows their integrity, and knows their infirmity too. 
He knows their frame. 

2. He “needed not that any should testify of man.” His knowledge was not 
by information from others, but by his own infallible intuition. It is the infe- 
licity of earthly princes, that they must see with other men’s eyes, and hear 
with other men’s ears, and take things as they are represented to them; but 
Christ goes purely upon his own knowledge. Angels are his messengers, but 
not his spies, for his own eyes run to and fro through the earth, 2 Chr. xvi. 9. 
This may comfort us in reference to Satan’s accusations, that Christ will not 
take men’s characters from him. 

3. “He knew what was in man;” in particular persons, in the nature and 
race of man, We know what is done by men, Christ knows what is in them, 
tries the heart and the reins. This is the prerogative of that essential, eternal 
Word, Heb. iv. 12, 13; we invade his prerogative if we presume to judge men’s 
hearts. How fit is Christ to be the Saviour of men; very fit to be the physician, 
who hath such a knowledge of the patient’s state and case, temper and dis- 
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temper; knows what is in him. How fit also to be the judge of all, for the 
| a hago of him who knows all men, all in men, must needs be according to 
| truth. 
Now this is all the success of Christ’s preaching and miracles at Jerusalem in 
| this journey. ‘The Lord comes to his temple, and none come to him but a parcel 
' of weak, simple people, that he can neither have credit from, nor put confidence 
| in; yet he shall at length “see of the travail of his soul.” 


CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s discourse with Nicodemus, a Pharisee, concerning 
the great mysteries of the Gospel, which he here privately lets him into, ver. 1—2?, 
II. John Baptist’s discourse with his disciples concerning Christ, upon occasion of his 
coming into the neighbourhood where he was, ver. 22—36, in which he fairly and faith- 
fully resigns al] his honour and interest to him. 


OE HERE was a man of the 
Z s ; ‘ tA 


Z y2£~ Pharisees, named Nicode- 
(7% mus, a ruler of the Jews: 
jm. 2 The same came to Jesus 
\\~ by night, and said unto him, 
y\)} Rabbi, we know that thou 
YA art a teacher come from 
God: for no man can do 
these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with 
him. 3 Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of Gcd. 4 Nicodemus 
‘saith unto him, How can a man be born when he is 
old? can he enter the second time into his mother’s 
womb, and be born? 5 Jesus answered, Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
‘kingdom of God. 6 That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit, 
7 Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born 
again. 8 The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit. 9 Nicodemus answered 
and said unto him, How can these things be? 10 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Art tlou a master 
of Israel, and knowest not these things? 11 Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we do know, 
and testify that we have seen; and ye receive not 
our witness. 12 If I have told you earthly things, 
and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you 
of heavenly things? 13 And no man hath ascended 
up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of man which is in heaven. 14 And 
as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up: 15 That who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. 16 For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
17 For God sent not his Son into the world to. 
condemn the world ; but that the world through him 
might be saved. 18 He that believeth on him is not 
condemned: but he that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God. 19 And this is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the world, and 
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of a change in the man; so that it is not new works done, but a new 
man to do them—not another life only, but another birth.” It is 
what to be, rather than what to do, which is so conspicuous in New 
Testament teaching. ‘Cannot see,” or understand. On “the king- 
dom of God,’ see Rom. xiv. 17. Webster and Wilkinson remark : 
“The two ideas most familiar to the mind of every Jew, and 
especially of every Jewish teacher at this time, were: 1, The kingdom 


of God promised in prophecy, expected under the Messiah, and | 
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recently proclaimed as near by John the Baptist; 2, Birth in the 
family of Abraham as the indispensable and indeed sole qualification 
for the inheritance of the privileges of this kingdom. Our Lord’s 
words were addressed to both of these ideas, especially the latter. 
By this single sentence he swept away the erroneous, and established 
hy true doctrine of the kingdom of God, and of the qualification 
or it.” 

iii. 8. “The wind:” rather, a gentle breeze. “ Bloweth,” or better, 
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men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. 20 Vor every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved. 21 But he that doeth 
truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be 
made manifest, that they are wrought in God. 


We found in the close of the foregoing chapter, that few were brought to 
Christ at Jerusalem; yet here was one, a considerable one; it is worth while 
to go a great way for the salvation though but of one soul. Observe, 

First. Who this Nicodemus was. Not many mighty and noble are called, 
yet some are, and here was one. Not many of the rulers, or of the Pharisees ; 

et, 1. This was a man of the Pharisees, bred to learning, a scholar; let it not 

e said that all Christ’s followers are unlearned and ignorant men The 
principles of the Pharisees, and the peculiarities of their sect, were directly 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity ; yet there were some, in whom even 
those high thoughts were cast down, and brought into obedience to Christ. 
The grace of Christ is able to subdue the greatest opposition. 2. He was a 
ruler of the Jews, a member of the great Sanhedrim, a senator, a privy-coun- 
sellor,a man of authority in Jerusalem. As bad as things were, there were 
some rulers well inclined, who yet could do little good, because the stream 
was so strong against them; they were overruled by the majority, and yoked 
with those that were corrupt, so that the good which they would do, they 
could not do it; yet Nicodemus continued in his place, and did what he could, 
when he could not do what he would. 

Secondly. His solemn address to our Lord Jesus Christ, ver. 2. 

1. When he came. “ He came to Jesus by night.” Observe, 

Ist. He made a private and particular address to Christ,-and did not think 
it enough to hear his publie discourses. He resolved to talk with him by 
himself, where he might be free with him. Personal converse with skilful, 
Pane ministers about the affairs of our souls would be of great use to us, 

al. ii. 7. 

2nd. He made this address by night, which may be considered either, First. 
As an act of prudence and discretion. Christ was engaged all day in public 
work, and he would not interrupt him then, nor expect his attendance then, 
but observed Christ’s hour, and waited on him when he was at leisure. Note, 
Private advantages to ourselves and our own families, must give way to those 
that are public, and of more general use. The greater good must be preferred 
before the less. Christ had many enemies; and therefore Nicodemus came 
incognito to him, lest if the chief priests had known it, they should have been 
the more enraged against Christ. Secondly. As an act of zeal and forwardness. 
Nicodemus was a man of business, and could not spare time all day to make 
Christ a visit, and therefore he would rather take time from the diversions of 
the evening, or the rest of the night, than not converse with Christ. When 
others were sleeping, he was getting knowledge, as David by meditation, 
Ps. \xiii. 6; cxix. 148. Probably it was the very next night after he saw 
’ Christ’s miracles, and he would not slip the first opportunity of pursuing his 
convictions. He knew not how soon Christ might leave the town, nor what 
might happen betwixt that and another feast, and therefore would lose no time. 
In the night his converse with Christ would be more free, and less liable to 
disturbance; these were noctes Christiane,— Christian nights,’ much more 
instructive than the noctes Attice,—‘ Attic nights.’ Or, Third/y. As an act 
of fear and cowardice. He was afraid or ashamed to be seen with Christ, and 
therefore came in the night. When religion is out of fashion, there are many 
Nicodemites, especially among the rulers, who have a better affection to 
Christ and his religion than they would be known to have. But observe, Ist. 
Though he came by night, Christ bade him welcome, accepted his integrity, and 
pardoned his infirmity ; considered his temper, which perhaps was timorous, 
and the temptation he was in from his place and office; and thereby taught 
his ministers to become all things to all men, and to encourage good beginnings 
though they are weak. Paul preached “privately to them of reputation,” 
Gal. ii. 2. . Though. now he came by night, yet afterwards, when there 
was occasion, he owned Christ publicly, ch. vii. 50; xix. 30. The grace which 
is at first but a grain of mustard seed may grow to bea gr at tree. 

2. What he said. He did not come to talk with Christ about polities, and 
state affairs, though he was aruler; but about the concerns of his own soul 
and its salvation, and without circumlocution comes presently to the business; 
he calls Christ, Rabbi, which signifies a great man, see Jsa. xix. 20: “He shall 
send them a Saviour, and a great one;” ‘a Saviour and a Rabbi,~so the word 
is. There is hopes of those who have a respect for Christ, and think and 
speak honourably of him. He tells Christ how far he had attained; “ we 
know that thou art a teacher.” Observe, 

Ist. His assertion concerning Christ: “thou art a teacher come from God;” 
not educated or ordained by men, as other teachers, but supported with Divine 
inspiration, and Divine authority. He that was to be the sovereign ruler 
came first to be a teacher, for he would rule with reason, not with rigour,—by 
the power of truth, not of thesword. The world lay in ignorance and mistake; 
the Jewish teachers were corrupt, and caused them to err; “It is time for 
the Lord to work.” He came a teacher from God, from God as the Father of 
mercies, in pity to a dark deceived world; from God as the Father of lights, 
and fountain of truth; all that light and truth which we may venture our 
souls upon. 

2nd. His assurance of it; “ we know,” not only J, but others; so he took it 
for granted, the thing being so plain and self-evident ; perhaps he knew that 
there were divers of the Pharisees and rulers with whom he conversed, that 
were under the same convictions, but had not the grace to own it. Or, we 
may suppose he speaks in the plural number, we know, because he brought 
with him one or more of his friends and pupils, to receive instructions from 
Christ, knowing them to be of cgmmon concern. Master, saith he, we come 
with a desire to be taught, to be thy scholars, fur we are fully satisfied thou 
art a Divine teacher. ; 

3rd. The ground of this assurance; ‘‘no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” Here, First. We are assured of the truth of 
Christ’s miracles, and that they were not counterfeit. Here was Nicodemus, 
a judicious, sensible, inquisitive man, one that had all the reason and opportu- 
nity ‘maginable to examine them, was so fully satisfied they were real miracles, 
that Le was wrought upon by them to go contrary to hisinterest, and the stream 
of saose of his own rank, who were prejudiced against Christ. Secondly. We 
a’« directed what inference to draw from Christ’s miracles; therefore we are 
t¢ receive him as “a teacher come from God.” His miracles were his creden- 
tals. The course of nature could not be altered but by the power of the God 
of nature, who we are sure is the God of truth and goodness, and would never 
set his seal to a lie, or a cheat. F : 

Thirdly. The discourse between Christ and Nicodemus hereupon. or rather 


See here, 
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the sermon Christ preached to him; the contents of it, and that perhaps an 
abstract of Christ's public preaching: see ver. 11, 12. Four things our Saviour 
here discourseth of : 

I. Concerning the necessity and nature of regeneration, or the new birth, 
ver. 3—8. Now we must consider this, 

1. As pertinently answered to Nicodemus’ address. “ Jesus answered,” 
ver. 3. This answer waseither, Ist. A rebuke of what he saw defective sn the 
address of Nicodemus. It was not enough for bim to admire Christ’s mira- 
cles, and acknowledge his mission, but he must be born again. It is plain he 
expected the kingdom of heaven, that is, the kingdom of the Messiah, now 
shortly to appear; is betimes aware of the dawning of that day; and, accord- 
ing to the common notion of the Jews, he expects it to appear in external pomp 
and power; doubts not but this Jesus who works these miracles, is either the 
Messiah, or his prophet; and therefore makes his court to him, compliments 
him, and so hopes to secure a share to himself of the advantages of that king- 
dom. But Christ tells him he can have no benefit by that change of the state, 
unless there be a change of the spirit, of the principles and dispositions, 
equivalent to a new birth. Nicodemus came by night; but this will not do, 
saith Christ. His religion must be owned before men; so Dr. Hammond. Or 
and. A reply to what he saw designed in his address. When Nicodemus owned 
Christ a teacher come from God, one intrusted with an extraordinary revela- 
tion from heaven, he plainly intimated a desire to know what it was, and a 
readiness to receive it, and Christ gives it him. 

2. We may consider this as positively and vehemently asserted by our 
Lord Jesus; “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee,” ‘I, the Amen, the Amen, say 
it;? so it may be read: I, the faithful and true witness. The matter is settled 
irreversibly, that “except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
peedsy I say it unto thee, though a Pharisee, though a master of Israel. 

serve, 

Ist. What it is that is required,—to be born again; that is, First. We must 
live a new life. Birth is the beginning of life; to be born again is to begin 
anew, as those that have hitherto lived either much amiss, or to little purpose. 
We must not think to patch up the old building, but begin from the foundation. 
Secondly. We must have a new nature, new principles, new affections, new 
aims. We must be born Gvetev, which signifies both denuo,—‘ again,’ and 
desuper,— from above.’ Ist. We must be born anew, so the word is taken, 
Gal. iv. 9, and ab initio,‘ from the beginning,’ Lu. i. 3. By our first birth we 
were corrupt, shapen in sin and iniquity, we must therefore undergo a second 
birth; our souls must be fashioned and enlivened anew. 2nd. We must be born 
from above, so the word is used by the evangelist, ch. iii. 31; xix. 11; and I 
take it to be especially intended here, not excluding the other; for to be born 
from above supposeth being born again. But this new birth has its rise from 
heaven, ch. i. 13, and its tendency to heaven. It is to be born to a divine 
and heavenly life, a life of communion with God and the upper world, and 
an oeder to this, it is to partake of a divine nature, and bear the image of the 
reavenly. 

2nd. The indispensable necessity of this; “except a man” (any one that 
partakes of the human nature, and consequently of the corruptions of that, 
except he) “ be born again, he canvot see the kingdom of God,”—the kingdom 
of the Messiah, begun in grace and perfected in glory. Except we be born 
from above, we cannot see this. That is, #irst. We cannot understand the 
nature of it. Such is the nature of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God, (in which Nicodemus desired to be instructed,) that the soul must be new 
modelled and moulded; the natural man must become a spiritual man, before 
he is capable of receiving and understanding them, 1 Cor. ii. 14. Secondly. We 
cannot receive the comfort of it; cannot expect any benefit by Christ and his 
Gospel, nor have any part or lot in the matter. Note, Regeneration is absv- 
lutely necessary to our happiness here and hereafter. Considering what we 
are by nature, how corrupt and sinful; what God is in whom alone we can be 
happy, and what heaven is to which the perfection of our happiness is reserved, 
it will appear in the nature of the thing that we must be born again; because 
it is impossible we should be happy if we be not holy: see 1 Cor. vi. 11, 12. 

? This great truth of the necessity of regeneration, being thus solemnly laid 
own : 

1. It is objected against by Nicodemus, ver. 4; “ How can a man be born 
when he is old?” old as I am, yépwv &y,—‘ being an old man:’ “ Can he enter the 
second time into his mother’s womb, and be born?” Herein appears, 

Ist. His weakness in knowledge; what Christ spoke spiritually he seems 
to have understood after a corporal and carnal manner, as if there were no 
other way of regenerating and new moulding an immortal soul but by new 
framing the body, and bringing that back to the rock out of which it was hewn; 
as if there were such a connexion between the soul and the body, that there 
could be no fashioning the heart anew but by forming the bones anew. Nico- 
demus, as others of the Jews, valued himself, no doubt, very much by his first 
birth, and the dignities and privileges of that; the place of it, the holy land, 
perhaps the holy city; his parentage, such as that which Paul could have 
gloried in, Phil. iii. 5; and therefore it isa great surprise to him to hear of 
being born again. Could he be better bred and born, than bred and born an 
Israelite? Or by any other birth stand fairer for a room in the kingdom of 
the Messiah? Indeed they looked upon a proselyted Gentile to be as one 
born again, or born anew; but could not imagine how a Jew, a Pharisee, could 
ever better himself by being born again; he therefore thinks if he must be born 
again, it must be of her that bare him first. They that are proud of their first 
birth are hardly brought to a new birth. 

2nd. His willingness to be taught. He doth not turn his back upon Christ 
because of this hard saying, but ingenuously aknowledges his ignorance, which 
implies a desire to be better informed; and so | take this, rather than that he 
had such gross notions of the new birth Christ spoke of. Lord, make me to 
understand this, for it is a riddle to me; Lam sucha fool as to know no other 
way for a man to be born, but of his mother. When we meet with that in the 
things of God which is dark, and hard to be understood, we must with humility 
and industry continue our attendance upon the means of knowledge, till God 
shall reveal even that unto us. 

2. It is opened and farther explained by our Lord Jesus, ver. 5—8. From 
the objection he takes occasion, 

Ist. ‘To repeat and confirm what he had said, ver. 5: “ Verily, verily, Isay unto 
thee,” the very same that I said before. Note, The word of Christ is not yea and 
nay, but yea and amen; what he said he will abide by, whoever saith against 
it; nor will he retract any of his sayings for the ignorance and mistakes of 
men. Though Nicodemus understood not the mystery of regeneration, yet 
Christ asserts the necessity of it as positively as before. Note, It is folly to 
think of evading the obligation of evangelical precepts, by pleading that they 
are unintelligible, J?om. iii. 3, 4. ’ : 7 

2nd. ‘to expound and clear what he had said concerning regeneration; for 
the explication of which he farther shews, ; : 

First. The author of this blessed change, and who it is that works it. To be 
born again is to be “born of the Spirit,” ver. 5, 6 8, It is not wrought by any 
wisdom or power of our own, but by the power and influence of the blessed 
Spirit of grace. It is the “sanctification of the Spirit,” 1 Pet.i.2; and “renewing 


1 
“pbreatheth.” It is worth observing that our Lord, in sneaking of | be meant the simpler and more elementary truths of Christ’s revela- 


the operation of the Divine in the sphere of the Spirit, uses illustra- 
tions trom Nature. The breeze, the water, the flame are ell used. 
The outer world is but the type of the inner, the materia] the figure 
of the spiritual. The things of Nature, as the ordinances of the 
Mosaic sanctuary, are the pattern of things in the mount of God. 
(See Acts vii. 44.) g 

iii, 12, “ Earthly things,” “heavenly things:” by the former may 


tion ; by the latter the profounder mysteries. 

iii. 18. “No man hath ascended:’? Olshausen remarks, ‘The 
creature cannot by his own power penetrate into the eternal world, 
. . . But eternal love itself has indeed stooped, and in itself dis- 
closes to the humble all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
(Col ii. 3). Liicke and Tholuck justly remark that the coming of 
the Son does not annul his existence in heaven, as if he were 
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of the Holy Ghost,” Tit. tii. 5. The Word he works by is his inspiration, and 
the heart to be wrought on he has access to. i bebeignad - 

Secondly. The nature of this change; and what that is which is wroughg; it 
is spirit, ver. 6. Those that are regenerated are made spiritual, and refined 
from the dross and dregs of sensuality. The dictates and interests of the 
rational and immortal soul have retrieved the dominion they ought to have 
over the flesh. The Pharisees placed their religion in external purity, and 
external performances; and it would be a mighty change indeed with them, 
no less than a new birth, to Pee spiritual. 

i . The necessity of this change. 2 a 

ih Sg Hes sews that it is necessary in the nature of the thing, for we 
are not fit to enter into the kingdom of God till we are born again; ver. 6, 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” Here is our malady, and the cause of 
it, which are such as speak plain, that there is no remedy but we must be born 
again. First, We are here told what we are; we are flesh, not only corporeal 
but corrupt, Gen. vi. 3. The soul is still a spiritual substance, but so wedded 
to the flesh, so captivated by the will of the flesh, so in love with the delights 
of the flesh, so employed in making provision for the flesh, that it is justly 
called flesh; it is carnal. And what communion can there b 
who is a spirit, and a soul in this condition? Secondly. How we came to be so, 
by being born of the flesh. It is a corruption that is bred in the bone with us; 
and therefore we cannot have a new nature, but we must be born again. The 
corrupt nature which is flesh, takes rise from our first birth; and therefore, 
the new nature which is spirit, must take rise from a second birth. Nico- 
demus spoke of entering again into his mother’s womb and being born; but if 
he could do so, to what purpose? If he were born of his mother a hundred 
times that would not mend the matter, for still “ that which is born of the flesh 

vis flesh ;” a clean thing cannot be brought out of an unclean. He must, seek 
for another original, must be born of the Spirit, or he cannot become spiritual. 
The case is in short this; man, though made to consist of body and soul, yet 
his spiritual part had then so much the dominion over his corporeal part, that 
he was denominated a living soul, Gen. ii. 7; but by indulging the appetite 
of the flesh in eating forbidden fruit, he prostituted the just dominion of the 
soul to the tyranny of sensual lust, and became no longer a living soul, but 
flesh; “dust thou art.” The living soul became dead and inactive; thus in the 
day he sinned he surely died, and sadly; he became earthy. In this degene- 
rated state, “he begat a son in his own likeness,” he transmitted the human 
nature, which had been entirely deposited in his hands, thus corrupted and 
depraved; and in the same plight it is still propagated. Corruption and sin 
are woven into our nature; we are shapen in iniquity, which makes it neces- 
sary that the nature be changed. It is not enough to put on a new coat, or a 
new fice, but we must put on the new man; we must be new creatures. 

2nd. Christ makes it farther necessary by his own word; ver. 7, “ Marvel not 
that 1 said unto thee, Ye must be born again.” First. Christ hath said it, and 
as he himself never did nor ever will unsay it, so all the world cannot gainsay 
it, that we must be born again. He who is the great Lawsgiver, whose will is 
a law; he who is the great Mediator of the new covenant, and has full power 
to settle the terms of our reconciliation to God, and happiness in him; he who 
is the great Physician of souls, knows their case, and what is necessary to their 
cure; he hath said, “ Ye must be born again.” I said unto thee that which all 
are concerned in, ye must, ye all, one as well as another, “ ye must be born 
again.” Not only the common pore but the rulers, the masters in Israel. 
Secondly. We are not to marvel at it; for when we consider the holiness of 
the God with whom we have to do, the great design of our redemption, the 
pravity of our nature, and the constitution of the happiness set before us, we 
shall not think it strange that so much stress is laid upon this as the one thing 
needful,—that we must be born again. , 

Fourthly. This change is illustrated by two comparisons : 

Ist. The regenerating work of the Spirit is compared to water, ver. 5. To 
be born again is to “be born of water, and of the Spirit,” that is, of the Spirit 
working like water, as Mat. iii. 11, “with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” 
means, with the Holy Ghost as with fire. First. That which is primarily 
intended here, is to shew that the Spirit in sanctifying a soul, 1. Cleanseth and 
purifieth it as water; takes away its filth by which it was unfit for the kingdom 

of God. It is the “ washing of regeneration,” Tvt. iii. 2: “ Ye are washed,” 
1 Cor. vi. 11: see Eze. xxxvi. 25. 2. Cools and refresheth it as water doth the 
hunted hart, and the weary traveller. ‘The Spirit is compared to water, 
Isa. xliv. 3; ch, vii. 38, 39. In the first creation the fruits of heaven were 
born of water, Gen. i. 20; in allusion to which, perhaps, they that are born 
from above are said to be born of water. Secondly. Itis probable Christ had an 
eye to the ordinance of baptism which John had used, and he himself had begun 
to use. You must be born again of the Spirit, which regeneration by the 
Spirit should be signified by washing with water, as the visible sign of that 
spiritual grace. Not that all they and they only that are baptized are saved, 
but without that new birth which is wrought by the Spirit, and’ signified by 
baptism, none shall be looked upon as the protected, privileged subjects of 
the kingdom of heaven. The Jews cannot partake of the Dadenits of the 
Messiah’s kingdom they had so long looked for, unless they quit all expectation 
of being justified by the works of the law, and submit to “the baptism of 
repentance,” the great Gospel duty, “for the remission of sins,” the great 
Gospel privilege. 

2nd. It is compared to wind; ver. 8, “‘ The wind blows where it listeth,...so 
is every one that is born of the Spirit.” The same word, mvetua, signifies both 
the wind and the Spirit. The Spirit came upon the apostles in “a rushing 
mighty wind,” Acts 1i.2. His strong influences on the hearts of sinners are 
compared to the breathing of the wind, Hze. xxxvii. 9; and his sweet in- 
fluences on the souls of saints, to the north and south wind, Cant. iv. 16. This 
comparison is here used to shew, First. That the Spirit in regeneration works 
arbitrarily, and as a free agent. “The wind blows where it listeth” for us, 
and dotk not attend our order, nor is subject to our command ; God directs it, 
it fulfils his word, Ps. exlviii. 8. The Spirit dispenseth his influences where, 
and when, on,whom, ard in what measure and degree he pleaseth, “ dividing 
to every man severally as he will,” 1 Cor. xii. 11. Secondly. That he works 
powerfully, and with evident effects; “thou hearest the sound thereof ;” 
though its causes are hidden, it effects are manifest. When the soul is brought 
to mourn for sin, to groan under the burthen of corruption, to breathe after 
Christ, to ery, Abba, Father, then we hear the sound of the Spirit; we tind 
he is at work, as Acts ix. 11, “ Behold, he prays.” ‘Thirdly. That he works 
mysteriously, and in secret hidden ways; ‘thou canst not tell whence it comes, 
or whither it goes;” how it gathers, and how it spends its strength, is a riddle 
to us; so the manner and methods of the Spirit’s working is a mystery: “ which 
way went the Spirit?” 1 Kin. xxii. 24; see Hecl. ix. 5, and compare it with 
Ps. cxxxix. 14. 

II. Here is a discourse concerning the certainty and sublimity of Gospes 
Usa which Christ takes uceasrua for, from the weakness of Nicodemw.. 

ere 18, 

1. The objection which Nicodemus still made; ver. 9, “ How can these thin:rs 
be?” Christ’s explication of the doctrine of the necessity of regene ation, it 
should seem, made it never the clearer to him. The corruption oy nature 


dependent on locality, but that even at his incarnation he ceased not 
to be with the Father in eternal presence.” 

iii. 14. “Serpent:” for the use of this symbol by Moses two 
explanations have been offered—1. That the serpent (Gen. iii. 1) 
signified the power of evil; its impalement represented evil con- 
quered. 2. That the symbol was derived from Egypt, where the 
serpent was worshipped as the symbol of life and health. An attempt 
has beer made to combine both views, by taking the serpent to 
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which makes it necessary, and the way of the Spirit, whet, makes it rae. 
ticable, are as much mysteries to him as the thing itself. Though be had in 
general owned Christ a Divine teacher, yet he was unwilling to receive his 
teachings, when they did not agree with the notions he had imbibed. Thus 
many profess to admit the doctrine of Christ in general, and yet will neither 
believe the truths of Christianity, nor submit to the laws of it farther than 
pay please: Christ shall be their teacher, provided they may choose their 
esson. 

Now here, Ist. Nicodemus owns himself ignorant of Christ’s meaning 
after all; “ How can these things be?” They are things 1 do not understand 
my capacity will not reach them. Thus “the things of the Spirit of Go 
are foolishness to the natural man;” he is not only estranged from them, and 
therefore they are dark to ‘him, but prejudiced against them, and therefore 
they are foolishness to him. 2nd. Because this doctrine was unintelligible 
to him (so he was pleased to make it) he questions the truth of it; as if, 
because it was a paradox to him, it was a chimera in itself. Many have such 
an opinion of their own capacity, as to think that that cannot be proved 
which they cannot believe; by wisdom they knew not Christ. 

2. The reproof which Christ gave him for his dulness and ignorance; “Art 
thou a master in Israel;” é:dd¢cxados,—‘ a teacher, a tutor;’ one that sits in 
Moses’s chair, and yet, not only unacquainted with the doctrine of regenera- 
tion, but incapable of understanding it? This word is a reproof, Ist. ‘To those 
that undertake to teach others and yet are ignorant and unskilful in the Word 
of righteousness themselves, 2nd. ‘To those that spend their time in learning 
and teaching notions and ceremonies in religion, niceties and criticisms in the 
Scripture, and neglect that which is practical, and tends to reform the heart and 
lite. Two words in the reproof are very emphatical. First. The place where 
his lot was cast, “in Israel ;” where there was such great plenty of the means 
of knowledge, where Divine revelation was. He might have learned this out 
of the Old Testament. Secondly. The things he was thus ignorant in; “these 
things,” these necessary things, these great things, these Divine things; had he 
never read, Ps. 1. 5,10; Eze. xviii. 13: xxxvi. 25, 26? 

3. Christ’s discourse hereupon, of the certainty and sublimity of Gospel 
truths, ver. 11—13, to shew the folly of those who make strange of these things 
and to recommend them to our search. Observe here, 

Ist. That the truths Christ taught were very certain, and what we may ven- 
ture upon; ver. 11, “ Wespeak that we do know;” we; whom doth he mean 
besides himself? Some understand it of those that bore witness to him, and 
with him on earth; the prophets, and John Baptist, they spoke what they 
knew, and had seen, and were themselves abundantly satisfied in: Divine 
revelation carries its own proof along with it. Others, of those that bore 
witness from heaven, the Father and the Holy Ghost; the Father was wit 
him, the Spirit of the Lord was upon him; therefore he speaks in the plural 
number, as ch. xiv. 13, “ We will come unto him.” Observe, First. That the 
truths of Christ are of undoubted certainty. We have all the reason in the 
world to be assured that the sayings of Christ are faithful sayings, and such as 
we may venture our souls upon; for he is not only a credible witness, who 
would not go about to deceive us, but a competent witness, who could not 
himself be deceived: “ we testify that we have seen.” He spoke not upon 
hearsay, but upon the clearest evidence, and therefore with the greatest assur- 
ance. What he spoke of God, of the invisible world, of heaven and hell, of the 
Divine will concerning us, and the counsels of peace, was what he knew and ° 
had seen, for he was by him as one brought up with him, Pr. viii. 30. What- 
ever Christ spoke, he spoke of his own knowledge. Secondly. That the unbelief 
of sinners is greatly aggravated by the infallible certainty of the truths of 
Christ. The things are thus sure, thus clear, and yet “ye receive not our 
witness.” Multitudes to be unbelievers of that, which yet (so cogent are the 
motives of credibility) they cannot disbelieve! 

2nd. The truths Christ taught, though communicated in language and ex- 
pressions borrowed from common and earthly ieee, yet in their own nature 
were most sublime and heavenly; this is intimated, ver. 12, “If I have told 
them earthly things,” that is, have told them the great things of God in simili- 
tudes taken from earthly things, to make them the more easy and intelligible, 
as that of the new birth, and the wind; if I have thus accommodated myself to 
your capacities, and lisped to you in your own language, and cannot make you 
to understand my doctrine, what would you do if I should accommodate myself 
to the nature of the things, and speak with the tongue of angels, that language 
which mortals cannot utter; if such familiar expressions be stumblingblocks, 
what would abstract ideas be, and spiritual things painted proper ? 

Now we may learn hence, First. To admire the height and depth of the 
doctrine of Christ; it is a great mystery of godliness. The things of the Gos- 
pel are heavenly things, out of the road of the inquiries of human reason, and 
much more out of the reach of its discoveries. Secondly. To acknowledge with 
thanktulness the condescension of Christ; that he is pleased to suit the manner 
of the Gospel revelation to our capacities; to speak to us as to children. He 
considers our frame, that we are of the earth; and our place, that we are on 
the earth: and therefore speaks to us earthly things, and makes things sensible 
the vehicle of things spiritual, to make them the more easy and familiar to us; 
thus he has done both in parables, and in sacraments. Thirdly. To lament the 
corruption of our nature, and our great unaptness to receive and entertain the 
truths of Christ. Earthly things are despised because they are vulgar, and 
heavenly things because they are abstruse; and so whatever method is taken 
still some fault or other is found with it, Mat. xi. 17; but wisdom is, and will 
be, justified of her children notwithstanding. . 

3rd. Our Lord Jesus, and none but he, was fit to reveal to us a doctrine thus 
certain, thus sublime; ver. 13, “no man hath ascended up into heaven but he.” 
First. None but he was able to reveal to us the will of God for our salvation. 
Nicodemus addressed to Christ as a prophet, but he must know that he is 

reater than all the Old Testament prophets, for none of them had ascended 
into heaven. They wrote by Divine inspiration, but not of their own know- 
ledge; see ch. i. 18. Moses ascended into the mount, but not into heaven; no 
man hath attained to the certain knowledge of God and heavenly things so as 
Christ has; see Mat. xi. 27. It is not for us to send to Heaven for instructions, 
we must wait to receive what instructions Heaven will send to us; see Pr. xxx. 4; 
Deu. xxx. 12. Secondly. Jesus Christ is able and fit, and every way qualifie 
to reveal the will of God to us; for it is “he that came down from heaven,’ 
and “is in heaven.” He had said, ver. 12, “ how shall ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly things?” Now here, 1st. He gives them an instance of those hea- 
venly things which he could tell them of, when he tells them of one that came 
down from heaven, and yet is the Son of man; is the Son of man, and yet is in 
heaven. If the regeneration of the soul of man was such a mystery, what then 
is the incarnation of the Son of God? these are Divine and heavenly things 
indeed. We have here an intimation of Christ’s two distinct natures in one 
person; his Diyine nature, in that he came down from heaven; his human 
nature, in that jie is the Son of man; and that union of those two, in that, while 
he is the Son of man, yet he is in heaven. 2nd. He gives them a proof of his 
ability to speak to them heavenly things, and to lead them into the arcana of 
the cingdom of heaven, by telling them, 

1. That he “came down trom heaven.” 


> 


The intercourse settled betweer 


signify wisdom, apart from the Divine rule, allying itself to man’s 
lower nature, and degeneratang into cunning; and its impalement 
to represent the same wisdom restored to the service of God, and 
thenceforward becoming the source of healir g influence. 

lii. 22. “Land of Judexa:” 4e., rural districts, in distinction 
from the metropolis. ‘ Baptized: ” see chap. iv. 2, from whence it 
is plain that the baptism was administered by Christ through the 
medium of his disciples. : 
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God and mar began above; the first motion towards it aid not arise from this 
earth, but “came down from heaven.” We love him, and send to him, because 
he first loved us, and sent to us. Now this speaks, Ist. Christ’s Divine nature. 
He that came down from heaven is certainly more than a mere man; he “is 
the Lord from heaven,” 1 Cor. xy. 47. 2nd. His intimate acquaintance with the 
Divine counsels; for, coming from the court of heaven, he had been from 
eternity conversant with them. 3rd. It speaks God manifest. Under the Old 
Testament, God’s favours to his people are expressed by his hearing from 
heaven, 2 Chr. vii. 14; looking from heaven, Ps, xxx. 14; speaking from hea- 
ven, Neh. ix. 13; sending from heaven, Ps. lvii. 3: but the New Testament 
shews us God coming down from heaven to teach and save us. That he thus 
descended is an admirable mystery, for the Godhead cannot change places, nor 
did he bring his body from heaven; but that he thus condescended for our 
redemption is a more admirable mercy ; herein he commended his love. 

2. That he is “the Son of man,” that Son of man spoken of by Daniel, 
Dan. vii. 13, by which the Jews always understand to be meant the Messiah. 
Christ in calling himself the Son of man, shews that he is the second Adam; for 
the first Adam was the father of man. And of all the Old Testament titles of 
the Messiah, he chose to make use of this, because it was the most expressive 
of his humility, and most agreeable to his present state of humiliation. 

3. That he “is in heaven.” Now at this time, when he is talking with Nico- 
demus on earth, yet, as God, he is in heaven; the Son of man, as such, was not 
in heaven till his ascension; but he that was the Son of man, by his Divine 
nature, was now every where present, and particularly in heaven. Thus the 
Lord of glory, as such, could not be crucified, nor God, as such, shed his blood 
yet that person who was the Lord of glory was erucified, 1 Cor. ii. 8; and God 
purchased the church with his own blood, Acts xx. 28; so close is the union 
of the two natures in one person, that there is a communication of properties. 
He doth not say, 6s éor, but 6 wv év 7 obpavy. God is the 6 dv,—‘ He that is; 
and heaven is the habitation of his holiness. 

Ill. Christ here discourseth of the great design of his own coming into the 
world, and the happiness of those that believe in him, ver. 14—18. Here we 
have the very marrow and quintessence of the whole Gospel; that faithful 
saying, | Zim. i. 15, that Jesus Christ came to seek and to save the children of 
men from death, and recover them to life. Now sinners are dead men upon a 
twofold account, 1. As one that is mortally wounded, or sick of an incurable 
disease, is said to be a dead man, for he is dying; and so Christ came to save us, 
by healing us, as the brazen serpent healed the Israelites, ver. 14,15. 2. As 
one that is justly condemned to die for an unpardonable crime is a dead man, 
he is dead in law; and in reference to this part of our danger, Christ came to 
save as a prince or judge, publishing an act of indemnity, or general pardon 
under certain provisos; this saying here is opposed to condemning, ver. 16—18. 

First. Jesus Christ came to save us, by healing us, as the children of Israel 
that were stung with fiery serpents, were cured, and lived, by looking up to 
the brazen serpent; we have the story of it, Num. xxi.6—9. It was the last 
miracle that past through the hand of Moses before his death. Now in this 
type of Christ we may observe, 

1. The deadly and destructive nature of sin, that is implied here. The guilt 
of sin is like the pain of the biting of a fiery serpent; the power of corruption 
is like the venom diffused thereby. The devil is the old serpent, subtle at first, 
Gen. iii. 1, but ever since fiery, and his temptations fiery darts; his assaults 
terrifying, his victories destroying. Ask awakened consciences, ask damned 
sinners, and they will tell you, how charming soever the allurements of sin are, 
“at the last it bites like a serpent,” Pr. xxiii. 30,31. God’s wrath against us 
for sin, is as those fiery serpents which God sent among the people to punish 
them for their murmurings. ‘lhe curses of the law are as fiery serpents, so are 
all the tokens of Divine wrath. 

2. The powerful remedy peered against this fatal malady. The case of | 
poor sinners is deplorable, but is it desperate? Thanks be to God it is not; 
there is balm in Gilead. The Son of man is lifted up, as the serpent of brass 
was by Moses, which cured the stung Israelites. ist. It was a serpent of brass 
that cured them. Brass is bright; we read cf Christ’s feet shining like brass, 
Rev. i. 15. It is durable; Christ is the same. It was made in the shape of a 
fiery serpent, and yet had no poison, no sting ; fitly representing Christ, who was 
“made sin for us,” and yet knew no sin; was “made in the likeness of sinful 
flesh,” and yet not sinful; as harmless as a serpent of brass. The serpent was 
a cursed creature; Christ was made acurse. ‘That which cured them minded 
them of their plague; so in Christ sin is set before us most fiery and formidable. 
2nd. It was lifted up upon a pole, and so must the Son of man he lifted up ; thus 
it behoved him, Lw. xxiv. 26, 46. No remedy now. Christ is lifted up, Farst. In 
his crucifixion; he was lifted up upon the cross. His death is called his being 
lifted up, ch. xii. 32, 33; he was lifted up as a spectacle, as a mark; lifted up 
between heaven and earth, as if he had been unworthy of either, and abandoned 
by both. Secondly. In his exaltation; he was lifted up to the Father’s right 
hand to ors repentance and remission; he was lifted up to the-ecross, to be 
farther lifted up to the crown. Thirdly. In the publishing and preaching of 
his everlasting Gospel, Rev. xiv. 6. The serpent was lifted up that all the thou- 
sands of Israel might see it, Christ in the Gonna is exhibited to us, evidently 
set forth; Christ is lifted up as an ensign, Jsa. xi. 10. 3rd. It was lifted up by 
Moses ; Christ was made under the law of Moses, and Moses testitied of base 
4th. Being thus lifted up, it was appointed for the cure of those that were 
bitten by fiery serpents; he that sent the plague provided the remedy; none 
could redeem and save us but he whose justice had condemned us. It was 
God himself that found the ransom, and the efficacy of it depends upon his 
appointment. ‘The fiery serpents were sent to punish them for their tempting 
Christ, so the apostle saith, 1 Cor. x. 9, and yet they were healed by virtue 
derived from him. He whom we have offended is our peace. 

3. The way of applying this remedy, and that is, by believing ; which plainly 
alludes to the Israelites’ looking up to the brazen serpent in order to their bein 
healed by it. If any stung Israelite was either so little sensible of his pain end 

eril, or had so little confidence in the word of Moses, as not to look up to the 

razen serpent, justly did he die of his wound; but every one that looked up 
to it did well, Num. xxi. 9. If any so far slight either their disease by sin, or 
the method of cure by Christ, as not to embrace Christ upon his own terms, 
their blood is upon their own head: he hath said, Look, and be saved, Jsa. xlv. 22; 
look and live. We must take a complacency in, and give consent to, the methods 
which Infinite Wisdom has taken of saving a guilty world, by the mediation 
of Jesus Christ, as the great sacrifice and intercessor. 

4. The great encouragements given us by faith to look up to him: Ist. It was 
for this end that he was pple up, that his followers might be sayed; and he 
will pursue his end. 2nd. The offer that is made of salvation by him is gene- 
ral, that whosoever believes in him, without exception, might have benetit by 
him. 3rd. The salvation offered is complete. First. “They shall not perish,” 
shall not die of their wounds, though they may be pained, and ill-frightened ; 
iniquity shall not be their ruin. But thatisnotall, Secondly. They shall “have 
eternal life.” They shall not only not die of their wound iu the wilderness. 
but they shall reach Canaan, (which they were then just ready to enter into,) 


they shall enjoy the promised rest. | 
Secondly. Jesus Chris ¢t came to save us by pardoning us, that we might not 


jii. 23. “ ASnon,” “Salim :” the exact situation of these places is 
ancertain. Jerome and Eusebius concur in placing Salim near the 
Jordan, eight Roman miles south ot Scythopolis. 

iii. 25. “Jews:” rather, “a Jew” (so best MSS.); one of the 
Jews. The precise nature of the dispute is a matter of conjecture. 
It seems, however, to have originated with John’s disciples, and to 
have turned on the question of the relative values of the baptism of 
John and of Jesus. This appears probable trom the fact that we find 
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that he loves them, and wishes them ehcp 


| signed by the Father, who gave him for this purpose 
in order to it. 


| and if he be not condemned, he is discharged ; 
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die by the sentence of the law, ver. 16,17. Tere is Gospel indeed, good news, 
the best that ever came from heaven to earth: here is much, here is all in a 
little; the word of reconciliation in miniature. 

1. Here is God’s love in giving his Son for the world, ver. 16; where we have 
three things: 

Ist. The great Gospel mystery revealed: ‘‘ God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son.” The love of God the Father, is the original 
of our regeneration by the Spirit, and our reconciliation by the lifting up of 
the Son. Note, First. Jesus Christ is the only begotten Son of God. ‘This 
magnifies his love in giving him for us, in giving him te us: now know we that 
he Joves us, when he has given his only begotten Son for us; which speaks 
not only his dignity in himself, but his dearness to his Father; he was always 
his delight. Secondly. In order to the redemption and salvation of man, it 
pleased God to give his only begotten Son. He not only gave him, that is, 
sent him into the world, with full and ample power to negotiate a peace be- 
tween heaven and earth, but he gave him, that is, he gave him up, to suffer 
and die for us, as the great propitiation, or expiatory sacrifice. Tt comes in 
here as a reason why he must be lifted up, for so it was determined and de- 
and prepared bim a body 
! His enemies could not have taken him, if his Father had not 
given him. Though he was not yet crucified, yet in the determinate counsel of 

30d he was given up, Acts ii. 23. Nay farther, God hath given him, that is 

he hath made an offer of him to all, and given him to all true believers, to all 
the intents and purposes of the new covenant. He has given him to be our 
prophet, a witness to the people; the high priest of our profession ; to be our 
peace; to be head of the church, and head over all things to the church: to be 
to us all we need. Thirdly. Herein God has commended his love to the world; 
“ God so loved the world;” so really, so richly. Now his creatures shall see 
so loved the world of fallen man, as 
he did not love that of fallen angels; see Rom. v. 8; 1 Jno. iv. 10. Behold and 
wonder, that the great God should love such a worthless world! That the 
holy God should love such a wicked world, with a love of good will, when he 
could not look upon it with any complacency! This was a time of love indeed, 
Eze. xvi. 6,8. The Jews vainly conceited that the Messiah should be sent only 
in love to their nation, and to advance that upon the ruins of their neighbours 3 
but Christ tells them he came in love to the whole world, Gentiles as well as 
Jews, 1 Jno. ii. 2. Though many of the world of mankind perish, yet God’s 
giving his only begotten Son was an instance of his love to the whole world, 
because through him there is a general offer of life and salvation made to all. 
It is love to the revolted, rebellious province, to issue out a proclamation of 
pardon and indemnity to all that will come in, to plead it upon their knees, and 
return to their allegiance. So far God loved the apostate, lapsed world, that 
he sent his Son with this fair proposal, “ That whosoever believeth in him,” one 
or other, “shall not perish.” Salvation has been of the Jews; but now Christ 
is known for salvation to the ends of the earth; a common salvation, 

2nd. Here is the great Gospel duty, and that is, to believe in Jesus Christ 
whom God hath thus given, given for us, given to us. To accept the gift, and 
answer the intention of the Giver, we must by an unfeigned assent and 
consent to the record God hath given in his Word concerning his Son. God 
having given him to us to be our Prophet, Priest, and King, we must give up 
ourselves to be ruled, and taught, and saved by him. : J : 

3rd. Here is the great Gospel benefit, that whosoever believes in Christ, shall 
not perish; this he had said before, and here repeats it. It is the unspeakable 
happiness of all true believers, which they are eternally indebted to Christ for, 
First. That they are saved from the miseries of hell, delivered from going 
downto the pit, they shall not perish. God has taken away their sin, they shall 
not die; a pardon is purchased, and so the attainder is reversed. Secondly. 
They are entitled to the joys of heaven, they shall have everlasting life. The 
convicted traitor is not only pardoned, but preferred, and made a favourite, and 
treated as one whom the King of kings delights to honour. Out of prison he 
cometh to reign, Feel. iv. 14. If believers, then children; and if children, then 
heirs. 

2. Here is God’s design in sending his Son into the world; it was, “that the 
world through him might be saved.” He came into the world with salvation 
in his eye, with salvation in his hand. Therefore the aforementioned offer of 
life and salvation is sincere, and shall be made good to all that by faith accept 
it; ver. 47, “ God sent his Son into the world,” this guilty, rebellious, apostate 
world; sent him as his agent, or ambassador, not as sometimes he had sent 
angels into the world as visitants, but as resident. Ever since man sinned he 
has dreaded the approach and appearance of any special messenger from 
heaven, as being conscious of guilt, and looking for judgment ; “ we shall surely 
die, for we have seen God.” If therefore the Son of God himself come, we are 
concerned to inquire on what errand he comes, “ Is it peace?” or, as they asked 
Samuel, trembling, “‘ Comest thou peaceably?” And this Scripture returns the 
answer, ‘‘ Peaceably.” 

ist. He did not come to condemn the world; we had reason enough to expect 
he should, for it is a guilty world; it is convicted, and what cause can be shewn 
why judgment should not be given, and execution awarded according to law? 
That one blood of which all nations of men are made, Acts xvii. 26, is not only 
tainted with an hereditary disease, like Gehazi’s leprosy, but it_is attainted 
with an hereditary guilt, like that of the Amalekites, with whom God had war 
from generation to generation; and justly may such a world as this be con- 
demned: and if God would have sent to condemn it, he had angels at command 
to pour out the vials of his wrath; a cherubim with a flaming sword ready to 
do execution. “If the Lord had been pleased to kill us,” he would not have 
sent his Son among us; He came with full powers indeed to execute judgment, 
ch. y. 22—27; but did not begin with a judgment of condemnation, did not 
proceed upon the outlawry, nor take advantage against us for the breach of 
the covenant of innocency, but puts us upon a new trial before a throne of 

race, 
3 2nd. He came “ that the world through him might be saved,” that a door of 
salvation might be opened to the world, and whoever would might enter in by 
it. “God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself,” and so saving it. An 
act of indemnity is passed and published, through Christ a remedial law made ; 
and the world of mankind dealt with, not according to the rigours of the first 
covenant, but according to the riches of the second. “ That the world through 
him might be saved,” for it could never be saved but through him; there is not 
salvation in any other. This is good news to a convinced conscience; healing to 
broken bones, and bleeding wounds, that Christ our Judge came not to con- 
demn, but to save. : 

Thirdly. From all this is inferred, the happiness of true believers ; ver. 18, 
“ He that believeth on him is not condemned.’ Though he have been a sinner, 
a great sinner, and stands convicted, (habes confitentem reum,— by his own 
confession;*) yet upon his believing, process is stayed, judgment is arrested, 
and he is not condemned. ‘This speaks more than a reprieve; he is not con- 
demned, that is, he is acquitted; he stands upon his deliverance, as. we say 

ov KpiveTac, ‘he is not judged ; 
not dealt with in stxict justice according to the desert of his sins. He is 
accused, and he cannot plead not guilty to the indictment; but he :an plead 


_ 


sohn’s disciples coming to him with a half-complaining announce- 
ment of the increasing following of Jesus (verse 26). The explanatory 
language of John confirms the supposition (verse 30). 

iii. 31. Some have supposed that the verses from 31 to the end of 
the chapter are not the words of the Baptist, but of the Evangelist. 
But, as Alford says, it seems more natural to take them as contain« 
ing the reasons given by the Baptist explaining why Christ must 
increase, while he himself decreased. 
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fn bar, can plead a noli prosequi upon the indictment, as blessed Paul doth, 
“Who is he that condemns? it is Christ that died.” He is afflicted, chastened of 
God, persecuted by the world, but he is not condemned. The cross perhaps 
lies heavy upon him, but he is saved from the curse. Condemned by the world, 
it may be, but not condemned with the world, Rom. viii. 15 1 Cor. xi. 32. 

LV. Christ, in the close, discourseth concerning the deplorable condition of 
those thut persist in unbelief, and wilful ignorance, ver. 18—21. | : 

1. Read here the doom of those that will not believe in Christ, they are con- 
demned already. Observe, Ist. How great the sin of unbelievers is: it is 
aggravated from the dignity of the person they slight; they believe not in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God, who is infinitely true, and deserves to 
be believed; infinitely good, and deserves to be embraced. God sent one to save 
us that was dearest to himself, and shall not he be dearest to us? Shall not we 
helieve on his name, who has a name above every name? 2nd. How great 
the misery of unbelievers is; they are condemned already, which speaks, First. 
A certain condemnation; they are as sure to be condemned in the judgment 
of the great day, as if they were condemned already. Secondly. A present 
condemnation; the curse has already taken hold of them, the wrath of God 
now fastens upon them. ‘hey are condemned already, for their own hearts 
condemn them. Thirdly. A condemnation grounded upon the former guilt; 
he is condemned already, for he lies open to the law for all his sins; the obli- 
ration of the law is in full force, power, and virtue against him, because he is 
not by faith interested in the Gospel defeasance; “ He is condemned already, 
hecause he has not believed.” Unbelief may truly be called the great damning 
sin, because it leaves us under the guilt of all our other sins; it is a sin against 
the remedy, against our appeal. i 

2. Read also the doom of those that would not so much as know him, ver. 19; 
many inquisitive people had knowledge of Christ, and his doctrine, an 
miracles, but they were prejudiced against him, and would not believe in him, 
whiie the generality were sottishly careless and stupid, and would not know 
him. “ And this is the condemnation,” the sin that ruined them, “that light is 
come into the world, and they loved darkness rather.” Now here observe, 

ist. ‘hat the Gospel is light, and when the Gospel came, light came into the 
world. Light is self-evidencing, so is the Gospel; it proves its own Divine 
original. Light is discovering, and truly the light is sweet, and rejoiceth the 
heart. It isa light shining in a dark place, anda dark place indeed the world 
would be without it. It is come into all the world, Col. i. 6; and not confined 
to one corner of it, as the Old Testament light was. 

2nd. It is the unspeakable folly of the most of men, that they loved dark- 
ness rather than light, rather than this light. The Jews loved the dark shadows 
of their law, and the instructions of their blind guides, rather than the doctrine 
of Christ. The Gentiles loved their superstitious services of an unknown 
god, whom they ignorantly worshipped, rather than the reasonable service 
which the Gospel enjoins. Sinners that were wedded to their lusts, loved their 
ignorance and mistakes, which supported them in their sins, rather than the 
truths of Christ, that would have parted them from their sins. Man’s apostacy 
began in an affectation of forbidden knowledge, but is kept up by an affectation 
of forbidden ignorance. Wretched man is in love with his sickness, in love 
with his slavery ; and will not be made free, will not be made whole. 

3rd. ‘Che true reason why men love darkness rather than light is, “ because 
their deeds are evil.” They love darkness, because they think it is an excuse 
for their evil deeds; and they hate the light, because it robs them of the good 
opinion they had of themselves, by shewing them their sinfulness and misery. 
‘Their case is sad, and because they are resolved they will not mend it they are 
re olved they will not see it. : 

4th. Wilful ignorance is so far from excusing sin, that it will be found at the 
great day to aggravate the condemnation. “This is the condemnation,” this 
is it that ruins souls, that they shut their eyes against the light, and will not so 
much as admit a parley with Christ and his Gospel ; they set God so much at 
defianee, that they desire not the knowledge of his ways, Job xxi. 14. We 
must account in the judgment, not only for the knowledge we had and used not, 
but for the knowledge we might have had aud would not; not only for the 
knowledge we sinned against, but for the knowledge we sinned away. 

For the farther illustration of this, he shews, ver. 20, 21, that according as 
men’s hearts and lives are good or bad, accordingly they stand affected to the 
light Christ has brought into the world. 

First. itis not strange, if those that do evil, and resolve to persist in it, hate 
the light of Christ’s Gospel, for it isa common observation, that “every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light,” ver. 20. Evil doers seek concealment, out of 
sense of shame, and fear of punishment: see Jub xxiv. 13, &c. Sinful works 
are works of darkness; sin from the first affected concealment, Job xxxi. 33. 
The light shakes the wicked, Job xxxviii. 12, 13. Thus the Gospel is a terror 
to the wicked world; “they come not to this light,” but keep as far off it as 
they can, “lest their deeds should be reproved.” Note, 1st. The light of the 
Gospel is sent into the world to reprove the evil deeds of sinners, to make 
them manifest, ph. v. 13; to shew people their transgressions, to shew that 
to be sin which was not thought to be so; and to shew them the evil of their 
transgressions, that sin by the new commandment might appear exceeding 
sinful. The Gospel has its convictions to make way for its consolations. 2nd. 
It is for this reason that evil doers hate the light of the Gospel. ‘There were 
those that had done evil, and were sorry for it, who bade this light welcome, as 
the publicans and harlots. But he that doth evil, that doth it and resolves 
to go on in it, hates the light; cannot bear to be told of his faults. All that 
opposition which the Gospel of Christ has met with in the world, comes from 
the wicked heart, influenced by the wicked one; Christ is hated, because sin is 
loved. 3rd. They who do not come to the light, thereby evidence a secret hatred 
of the light. If they had not an antipathy to saving knowledge, they would 
not sit down so contentedly in damuing ignorance. 

Secondly. On the other hand, upright hearts that approve themselves to God 
in their integrity, bid this light welcome; ver. 21, “ He that doeth truth comes 
to the light.” It seems then, though the Gospel had many enemies, it had some 
friends; it isa common observation, that truth seeks no corners. -'They who 
mean and act honestly dread not a scrutiny, but desire it rather; now this is 
applicable to the Gospel light, as it conyinceth and terrifies evil doers, so it 
confirms and comforts those that walk in their integrity. Observe here, 

ist. The character of agood man. First. Heis one that doeth truth; that is, 
he acts truly and sincerely in all he doth. Though sometimes he comes short 
of doing good, the good he would do, yet he doeth truth; he aims honestly ; 
he has his infirmities, but holds fast his integrity ; as Gaius, that did faithfully, 
3 Jno. 5; as Paul, 2 Cor. i. 12; as Nathanael, ch. i.47; as Asa, 1 Kin. xv. 14. 
Secondly. He is one that cometh to the light; heis ready to receive and enter- 
tain Divine revelation, as far as it appears to him to be so, what uneasiness 
soever it may create him. He that doeth truth is willing to know the truth by 
himself, and to have his deeds made manifest. A good man is much in trying 
himself, and desirous that God would try him, Ps. xxvi. 2. He is solicitous to 
know what the will of God is, and resolves to do it, though never ro contrary 
to his own wills and interests. 

2nd. Here is the character of a good work; it is wrought in God, in union 
with him by a covenanting faith, and in communion with him by devout affec- 
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cometh from heaven is above all. 
hath seen and heard, that he testifieth; and no man 
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tions. Our works are then good, and will bear the test when the will of God 
is the rule of them and the glory of Godthe end of them; when they are done 
in his strength, and for his sake, to him,and notto men. And if by the light of 
the Gospel it be manifest to us that our works are thus wrought, then shall we 
have rejoicing, Gal. vi. 4; 2 Cor. i. 12. 

Thus far we have Christ’s discourse with Nicodemus; it is likely much more 

assed between them, and it had a good effect, for we find, ch. xix. 39, that 

‘icodemus, though he was puzzled at first, yet afterwards became a faithful 
disciple of Christ. 


22 After these things came Jesus and his disciples 
into the land of Judea; and there he tarried with 
them, and baptized. 23 And Joln also was baptizing 
in Ainon near to Salim, because there was much water 
there: and they came, and were baptized. 24 For 
Jolin was not yet cast into prison. 25 Then there 
arose a question between some of John’s disciples 
and the Jews about purifying. 26 And they came 
unto John, and said unto him, Rabbi, he that was 
with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest wit- 
ness, behold, the same baptizeth, and all men come 
to him. 27 John answered and said, A man can 
receive nothing, except it be given him from heaven. 
28 Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am 
not the Christ, but that I am sent before him. 29 
He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the 
friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth 
him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
voice: this my joy therefore is fulfilled. 30 He 
must increase, but I must decrease. 31 He that 


‘cometh from above is above all: he that is of the 


earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth: he that 
32 And what he 


receiveth lis testimony. 83 He that hath received 
his testimony hath set to his seal that God is true. 
34 Hor he whom God hath sent speaketh the words 
of God: for God giveth not the Spirit by méasure 
unto him. 35 The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into his hand. 36 He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life: and he that be- 
lieveth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath 
of God abideth on him. - 


In these verses we have, 

First. Christ’s removal into the land of Juda, ver. 22; and there he tarried 
with his disciples. Observe, 

1. Our Lord Jesus, after he entered upon his public work, travelled much 
and removed often, as the patriarchs in their sojournings. As it wasa good 
part of his humiliation, that he had no certain dwelling place, but was as Paul, 
in Journeyings often, so it was an instance of his unwearied industry in the 
work for which he came into the world, that he went about in prosecution of 
it; many a weary step he took to do good to souls. This Sun of Lighteauiaens 
took a large circuit, to diffuse his light and heat, Ps. xix. 6. 

2. He was not wont to stay long at Jerusalem; though he went frequently 
thither, yet he soon returned into the country, as here, “ After these things,” 
atter he had had this discourse with Nicodemus, he came into the iand of 
Judea; not so much for greater privacy, (though mean and obscure places best 
suited the humble Jesus in his humbled state,) but for greater usefulness; his 
preaching and miracles perhaps made most noise at Jerusalem, the fountain 
head of news, but did least good there, where the topping men of the Jewish 
chureh had so much the ascendant. 

3. When he came into the land of Judea, his disciples came with him, fcr 
these were they that continued with him in his temptations. Many that flockea 
to him at Jerusalem would not follow his motions into the country, they had 
no business there, but his disciples attended him. If the ark remove, it is better 
remove and go after it, (as they did Jes. iii. 3,) than sit still without it, though 
it be in Jerusalem itself. 

4. “ There he tarried with them,” &é7p:fe; he conversed with them, discoursed 
with them. He did not retire into the country for his ease and pleasure, but 
for more free conversation with his disciples and followers: see Cant. vii. 11,12. 
Note, Those that are ready to go with Christ, shall find him as ready to stay 
with them. Itis supposed he now stayed five or six months in this country. 

5. There he baptized; he ad™itted disciples, such as believed in him, aid keel 
more honesty and courage thar those had at Jerusalem, ch. ii. 24. John began 
to baptize in the land of Judea, Mat. iii. 1; therefore Christ began there, for 
John had said, “ There comes one after me.” He baptized not himself, with his 
own hand, but his disciples by his order and directions, as appears, ch. iv. 4. 
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iii. 33. “‘ Hath set: to his seal:” a thing is sealed in common life 
for two objects—either to render it inaccessible, and to place it 
under seal (Matt. xxvii. 65), or to confirm it; and thus there is in 
Scripture a double figurative and symbolical use of sealing. On the 
latter application of the seal, which alone can be regarded here, 
see the following passages: John vis 27; Rev. vii. 2; Rom. iv. 11; 
1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Cor, i. 22; Eph. i. 13. In bow far he who receives 
the testimony «f Christ contirms that God is true is declared in 
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what follows--viz., because God is revealed in Christ, and speaks 
through him. According to this, he who makes Christ a liar makes 
God one also, who speaks through him (1 John v. 10). 

ili. 34. ‘“Giveth,” present tense, indicates the perpetual com- 
munication of the Spirit by the Father to the Son. “Not by 
measure:”’ pointing out a distinction between all inspired human 
teachers and Him in whom all fulness dwells, who is essentially tha 
Christus, the anointed, and out of whore fulness we 1ece1 e- 
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But his disciples’ baptizing was his baptizing. Holy ordinances are Christ’s, 
though administered by weak men, 

Secondly. John’s continuance in his work as long as his opportunities lasted, 
ver. 23, 24. Here we are told, 

1. That John was baptizing; Christ’s baptism was for substance the same 
with Jobn’s, for he bore witness to Christ, and therefore they did not at all 
clash or interfere with one another. But, Ist. Christ began to preach and 
baptize before John laid it down, that he might be ready to receive John’s dis- 
ciples when he should be taken off, and so the wheels might be kept a going. 
It is a comfort to useful men, when they are going off the stage, to see those 
rising up who are likely to fill up their room. 2nd. John continued to preach 
and baptize, though Christ had taken it up; for he would still, according to 
the measure given to him, advance the interests of God’s kingdom. ‘There 
was still work for John to do, for Christ was not yet generally known, nor the 
minds of people thoroughly prepared for him by repentance. From heaven 
John had received his command, and he would go on in his work till from 
thence he received his countermand, and would have his dismission from the 
saine hand that gmve him his commission. He doth not come in to Christ, 
lest what had formerly passed should look like a combination between them, 
but he goes on with he work till Providence lays him aside. The greater 
gifts of some do not render the labours of others that come short of them 
needless and useless; there is work enough for all hands. They are sullen that 
will sit down and do nothing when they see themselves outshone. Though 
we have but one talent, we must account for that; and when we see ourselves 
going off, yet must go on to the last. 

2. That he baptized in ASnon, near Salim, places we find nowhere else men- 
tioned, and therefore the learned are altogether at a loss where to find them; 
wherever it was, it seems John removed from place to place; he did not think 
there was any virtue in Jordan, because Jesus was baptized there, which should 
engage him to stay there, but, as he saw cause, removed to other waters. Mi- 
nisters must follow their opportunities ; and he chose a place where there was 
much water; téuta moAAd, ‘many waters,’ that is, many streams of water; so 
that wherever he met with any that were willing to submit to his baptism, 
water was at hand to baptize them with; shallow, perhaps, as is usual where 
there are many brooks, bit such as would serve his purpose. And in that 
country plenty of water was a valuable thing: 

3. That thither people came to him, and were baptized. Though they did 
not come in such vast crowds as they did when he first appeared, yet now he 
was not without encouragement, but there were still those that attended and 
owned him. Some refer this both to John and to Jesus; “they came and 
were baptized,” that is, some came to John, and were baptized by him; some 
to Jesus, and were baptized by him; and as their baptism was one, so were 
their hearts. y 

4. It is noted, ver. 4, that “John was not yet cast into prison,” to clear the 
order of the story, and to shew that these passages related here, ch. ii. and iii., 
in the harmony are to come in before Mat. iv. 12. John never desisted from 
lis work as long as he had his liberty ; nay, he seems to have been the more 
industrious because he foresaw his time was short; he was not yet cast into 
prison, but he expected it ere long, ch. ix. 4. 

Thirdly. A contest between John’s disciples and the Jews about purifying, 
ver. 25. See how the Gospel of Christ came not to send peace upon earth, but 
division. Observe, ae 

1. Who were the disputants; some of John’s disciples, and the Jews who 
had not submitted to his baptism of repentance. Penitents and impenitents 
divide this sinful world. In this contest, it should seem, John’s disciples were 
the aggressors, and gave the challenge; and it is a sign they were novices that 
had more zeal than discretion. The truths of God have often suffered by the 
veges of some that have undertaken to defend them before they were able 
to do it. 

2. What was the matter in dispute; about purifying, about religious wash- 
ing. Ist. We may suppose that John’s disciples cried up his baptism, his 
purifying, as instar omnium,— superior to al-others, and gave the preference 
to that as perfecting and superseding all the purifications of the Jews; and they 
were in the right; but young converts are too apt to boast of their attain- 
ments, whereas he that has found the treasure should hide it till he is sure he 
has it, and not talk of it too much at first. 2nd. No doubt but the Jews, with 
as much assurance, applauded the purifyings that were in use among them, 
both those that were instituted by the law of Moses, and those that were im- 
posed by the tradition of the elders; for the former they had a Divine warrant, 
and for the latter the usage of the church. Now itis very likely that the Jews 
in this dispute, when they could not deny the excellent nature and design of 
John’s baptism, raised an objection against it from Christ’s baptism, which 
gave occasion for the complaint that follows here, ver. 26. Here is John bap- 
tizing in one place, say they, and Jesus at the same time baptizing in anotner 
place; and therefore John’s baptism, which his disciples so much applaud, is 
either, First. Dangerous, and of ill consequence to the peace of the church and 
state, for you see it opens a door to endless parties. Now John has begun, we 
shall have every little teacher set up for a baptist | es Or, Secondly. 
That, at the best, it was defective and imperfect. If John’s baptism, which you 
ery up thus, have any good in it, yonder is the baptism of Jesus goes beyond it; 
sv that, for your parts, you are shaded already by a greater light, and your 
baptism is soon gone out of request. Thus objections are made against the 
Gospel from the advancement and improvement of gospel light, as if childhood 
aud manhood were contrary to each other, and the superstructure were against 
the foundation. There was no reason tu object Christ’s baptism against John’s, 
for they consisted very welltogether. t 

Fourthly. A complaint which John’s disciples made to their master concern- 
ing Christ and his baptism, ver. 26. They, being nonplussed by the foremen- 
tioned objection, and probably ruffled, and put, into a heat by it, come to their 
master, and tell him, “Rabbi, he that was with thee,” and was baptized of 
thee, is now set up for himself; he “ baptizeth, and all men come to him,” and 
wilt thou suffer te Their itch of disputing occasioned this. It is common for 
men, when they find themselves run aground in the heat of disputation, to fall 
foul upon those that do them no harm. If these disciples of John had not 
undertaken to dispute about purifying before they understood the doctrine of 
baptism, they might have answered the objection without being put into a 

assion. In their complaint they speak respectfully to their own master, 
*Rabbi;” but speak very slightly of our Saviour, though they do not name him. 

1, They suggest that Christ’s setting up_a baptism of his own was a piece of 

resumption, very unaccountable; as if John, having first set up this rite of 

aptizing, he must have the monopoly of it, and as it were a patent for the 
invention. “He that was with thee beyond Jordan,” as a disciple of thine, 
“behold” avd wonder, “the same,” the very same, “baptizeth,” and takes thy 
work out o' thy hand. Thus the voluntary condescensions of the Lord Jesus, 
as that of tis being baptized by John, are often unjustly and very unkindly 
turned te is reproach. | ; F : fe 

2. The 7 suggest that it was a piece of ingratitude to John. He “to whom 
theu be:est witness” baptizeth; as if Jesus owed all his reputation to the 
honourable character John gave of him, and yet had very unworthily improved 
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them ;’ but that is an ill maxim for them to go b 
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| it to the prejudice of John. But Christ needed not Jolin’s testimony, ch. v.36. 


He reflected more honour upon John than he received from him; yet thus it 


is incident to us to think that others are more indebted to us than really they 
are. And besides, Christ’s baptism was not in the least an impeachment, but 
| indeed the greatest improvement of John’s baptism, which was but to lead 


the way to Christ’s. John was just to Christ im bearing witness to him, and 
Christ’s answering his testimony did rather enrich than impoverish John’s 
ministry. 

3. They conclude that it would be a total eclipse to John’s baptism, for “ all 
men come to him;” they that used to follow with us now flock after him; it is 
therefore time for us to look about us. It was not indeed strange that “all men 
came to him.” As far as Christ is manifested he will be magnified; but why 
should John’s disciples grieve at that? Note, Aiming at the monopoly of 
honour and respect has been in all ages the bane of the church, and the shame 
of its members and ministers; as also a vieing of interests, and a jealousy of 
rivalship and competition. We mistake if we think that the excelling gifts, 
and graces, and labours, and usefulness, of one, is a diminution and disparage- 
ment to another that has obtained mercy to be faithful; for the Spirit is a free 
agent, dispensing to every one severally as he will. Paul rejoiced in the useful- 
ness even of those that opposed him, Phil. i. 18. We must leave it to God to 
choose, employ, and honour his own instruments as he pleaseth, and not covet 
to be paece alone. 

Fifthly. Here is John’s answer to this complaint which his disciples made, 
ver, 28, &c. His disciples expected he should have resented this matter as they 
did; but Christ’s manifestation to Israel was no surprise to John, but what he 
looked for; it was no disturbance to him, but what he wished for. He there- 
fore checked the complaint, as Moses, “ Enviest thou for my sake?” and took 
this occasion to confirm the testimonies he had formerly borne to Christ as 
superior to him, cheerfully consigning and turning over to him all the interest 
he had in Israel. In this discourse here, the first minister of the Gospel (for so 
John meeps an excellent pattern to all ministers to humble themselves and to 
exalt the Lord Jesus. 

1. John here abaseth himself in comparison with Christ, ver. 27—30. The 
more others magnify us, the more we must humble ourselves; and fortify our- 
selves against the temptation of flattery and applause, and the jealousy of 
our friends for our honour, by remembering our place and what we are, 
1 Cor, ill. 5. 

1. John acquiesceth in the Divine disposal, and satisfieth himself with that; 
ver. 27, “A man can receive nothing, except it be given him from heaven,” 
whence every good gift comes, Jas. i. 18, a general truth very applicable in 
this case. Different employments are according to the direction of Divine 
providence; different endowments according to the distribution of the Divine 
grace. No man can take any true honour to himself, Heb. v.4. We have as 
necessary and constant a Gependence upon the grace of God in all the motions 
and actions of the spiritual life,as we have upon the providence of God for all 
the motions and actions of the natural life. Now this comes in here as a reason, 

Ist. Why we should not envy those that have a larger share of gifts than we 
have, or move in a larger sphere of usefulness. John minds his disciples that 
Jesus had not thus excelled him, except he had received it from heaven, for as 
man and Mediator he received gifts; and if God gave him the Spirit withcut 
measure, ver. 34, shall they grudge at it? ‘The same reason will hold as to 
others. If God is pleased to give to others more ability and success than to 
us, shall we be displeased at it, and reflect upon him as unjust, unwise, and 
partial ? see Mat. xx. 15. 

2nd. Why we should not be discontented, though we be inferior to others in 
gifts and usefulness, and be eclipsed by their excellences. John was ready to 
own that it was the gift, the free gift of Heaven, that made him a preacher, a 
prophet, a baptist; it was God that gave him the interest he had in the love 
and esteem of the people; and if now his interest decline, God’s will be done! 
He that gives may take. What we receive from Heaven we must take as it is 
given, ow John never received a commission for a standing, perpetual office, 
but only for a temporary one, which must soon expire; and therefore when he 
has fulfilled his ministry, he can contentedly see it go out of date. Some give 
quite another sense of these words; Jolin had taken pains with his disciples 
to teach them the reference which his baptism had to Christ, who should come 
after him, and yet be preferred before him, and do that for them which he could 
not do; and yet after all they dote upon John, and grudge this preference of 
Christ above him. Well, saith John, I see “a man can receive,” that is, 
perceive, “nothing, except it be given him from heaven.” ‘The labours of 
ministers is all lost labour, unless the grace of God make it effectual. Men 
do not understand that which is made most plain, nor believe that which is 
made most evident, unless it be given them trom heaven tu understand and 
believe it. J . 

2. John appeals to the testimony he had formerly given concerning Christ, 
ver. 18; You can bear me witness that I said again and again, “1 am not the 
Christ, but that I am sent before him.” See how steady and constant John 
was in his testimony to Christ, and not as “a reed shaken with the wind;” 
neither the frowns of the chief priests, nor the flatteries of his own disciples, 
could make him change his note. Now this serves here, 

Ist. As a conviction to his disciples of the unreasonableness of their com- 
plaint. They had spoken of the witness which their master bore to Jesus, 
ver. 26. ‘Now,’ saith John, ‘do not you remember what the testimony was 
that I did bear? Call that to mind, and you will see your own cavil answered. 
Did I not say, ‘Iam not the Christ?” why then do you set me up as arival 
with him that is? Did I not say, “Iam sent before him?” why then doth it 
seem strange to you that J should stand by and give way to him?” 

2nd. It is a comfort to himself that he had never given his disciples any ocea- 
sion thus to set him up in competition with Christ; but, on the contrary, had 
particularly cautioned them against this mistake, though he might have made 
a hand of it for himself. It is a satisfaction to faithful ministers, if they have 
done what they could in their places, to prevent any extravagances that their 
people ran into. John had not oniy not encouraged them to hope that he was 
the Messiah, but had plainly told them the contrary, which was now a satisfac- 
tion to him. It is a common excuse for those who have undue honour paid 
them, Si populus vult decipi, decipiatur,—‘ lf the people will be deceived, let 

i whose business it is tu 
undeceive people. “The lip of truth shall be established.” 

3. John professeth the great satisfaction he had in the advancement of Christ 
and his interest. He was so far from regretting it, as his disciples did, that he 
rejoiced in it. This he expresseth, ver. 29, by an elegant similitude. 

ist. He compares our Saviour to the bridegroom: ““He that has the bride is 
the bridegroom.” Do all men come to him? It is well; whither else should 
they go? Has he got the throne in men’s affections? who else should have it ? 
It is his right; to whom should the bride be brought but to the bridegroom? 
Christ was prophesied of in the Old Testament as a bridegroom, Ps. xlv.;‘‘ the 
Word was made flesh, that the disparity of nature might not be a bar to the 
match; provision is made for the purifying of the church, that the detilement 
of sin might be no bar; Christ espouseth his church to himself; he has the 
bride, for he has her love: he has her promuse, the church is subject to Christ 
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iv. 1. “ When the Lord knew,” &c.: it would appear that the 
increasing popularity of Christ had occasioned great jealousy on the 
part of the Pharisees. Perhaps signs of a persecuting spirit had 
shown themselves among them. If this be so, it lends some proba- 
bility to the opinion of those who hold that John the Baptist was 
about this time cast into prison. 

iv. 4. “Samaria:” t.e., the whole district, for the city does not 
appear to be mentioned in the New Testament. The only passaze 


which seems to do so (Acts viii. 5), should be translat: 
Samaria.” 

iv. 5. “Sychar:” named here only. Generally believed to be a 
name applied to the town of Shechem, distant upwards of thirty 
miles from Jerusalem, and afterwards called Neapolis, or Nablous, 

iv. 6. “ Jacob’s well:” not mentioned in the Old Testament, but it 
was the custom of the patriarchs to dig wells (see Gen, xxi., xxvi). 
The object of digging a well in a neighbourhood so abundantly 
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As tar as particular souls are devoted to him in faith and love, so far the bride- 
groom has the bride. , 5 

2nd. He compares himself to “ the friend of the bridegroom,” who attends upon 
him to do him honour and service, assists him in prosecuting the match, speaks 
a good word for him, useth his interest on his behalf, rejoiceth when the match 

oes on, and most of all when the pointis gained, and he hath the bride. All that 

ohn had done in preaching and baptizing was to introduce him, and now He 
wag come, he had what he wished for. “ The friend of the bridegroom stands 
and hears him,” stands expecting him, and waiting for him; “‘rejoiceth with 
joy because of the bridegroom’s voice,” because he is come to the marriage 
after he had been long expected. Note, First. Faithful ministers are friends of 
the bridegroom, to recommend him to the affections and choice of the children 
of men; to bring letters and messages from him, for he courts by proxy; and 
herein they must be faithful to him. Secondly. The friends of the bridegroom 
must stand and hear the bridegroom’s voice, must receive instructions from 
him, and attend his orders; must desire to have proofs of Christ’s speaking in 
them and with them, 2 Cor. xiii. 3; that is the bridegroom’s voice. Thirdly. 
The espousing of souls to Jesus Christ in faith and love, is the fulfilling of 
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the joy of every good minister. If the day of Christ’s espousals be the day 
of the gladness of his heart, Cant. iii. 11, it cannot but be theirs too, who love him, 
and wish well to his honourand kingdom. Surely they have no greater joy. 

4. He owns it highly fit and necessary that the reputation and interest of 
Christ should be advanced and his own diminished, ver. 30, “ He must increase 
but I must decrease.” If they grieve at the growing greatness of the Lore 
Jesus, they will have more and more occasion to grieve, as they have that 
indulge themselves in envy and emulation. John speaks of Christ’s increase 
and his own decrease, not only as necessary and unavoidable, which could not 
be helped, and therefore must be borne, but as highly just and agreeable, and 
is entirely satisfied in it. Ist. He was well pleased to see the kingdom of 
Christ getting ground. ‘“ He must increase.” You think he has gained a deal 
but it is nothing to what he will gain. Note, ‘The kingdom of Christ is and 
will be a growing kingdom, like the light of the morning, like the grain of 
mustard seed. 2nd. He was not at all displeased that the effect of this was the 
diminishing of his own interest: “Ll must decrease.” Created excellences are 
under this law, they must decrease; “I have seen an end of all perfection.” 
Note, First. The shining forth of the glory of Christ eclipseth the lustre of all 
other glory. The glory that stands in competition with Christ, that of the 
world and the flesh, decreaseth and loseth ground in the soul, as the know- 
ledge and love of Christ increase and get ground; but it is here spoken of that 
which is subservient to him. As the light of the morning increaseth that of 
the morning star decreaseth. Secondly. If our diminution and abasement may 
but in the least contribute to the advancement of Christ’s name, we must 
cheerfully submit to it, and be conteut to be any thing, to be nothing, so that 
Christ may be all. 

LL. John Baptist here advanceth Christ, and instructs his disciples concerning 
him, that they might be so far from grieving that so many come to him, that 
they might come to him themselves. 

1. He instructs them concerning the dignity of Christ’s person; ver. 31, “He 
that cometh from above,” that “cometh from heaven, is above all.” Here, 
Ist. He supposeth his Divine original,—that he came from above, from heaven, 
which speaks not only his Divine extraction, but his Divine nature. He had a 
being before his conception, a heavenly being. None but he that came from 
heaven was fit toshew us the will of Heaven or the way to heaven. When God 
would save man he sent from above. 2nd. Hence he infers his sovereign autho- 
rity,— he is above all; above all things, and all persons, “ God over all, blassed 
for evermore.” It is daring presumption to dispute precedenecy with him. 
When we come to speak of the honours of the Lord Jesus, we find they tran- 
scend all conception and expression, and we ean say but this, He is above all. 
It was said of John Baptist, “ here is nota greater amoug them that are born 
of women,” but the descent of Christ from heaven put such a dignity upon 
him as he was not divested of by his being made flesh; still he was above all. 

This he farther illustrates by the meanness of those who stood in competition 
with him, “ He that is of the earth is earthly,” 6 &v ék the yne ék the yns €or, “he 
that is of the earth is of the earth;’ he that has his original of the earth, has his 
food out of the earth, has his converse with earthly things, and his concern is 
for them. Note, First. Man has his rise out of the earth; not only Adam at 
first, but we also still are’ formed out of the clay, Job xxxiii.6. Look to the 
rock whence we were hewn. - Secondly. Man’s constitution is therefore earthly ; 
not only his body frail and mortal, but his soul corrupt and carnal, and its bent 
and bias strong towards earthly things. The prophets and apostles were of 
the same mould with other men; they were but earthen vessels, though they 
had a rich treasure lodged in them; and shall these be set up as rivals with 
Christ? ‘Let the potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth,” but let 
them not cope with him that came from heaven. 

2. Concerning the excellency and certainty of his doctrine. His disciples were 
displeased that Christ’s preaching was admired and attended upon more than 
his; but he tells them there was reason enough for it; for, 

Ist. He for his part spoke of the earth, and so do all those that are of the 
earth. The prophets were men, and spoke like nen; of themselves viiey could 
not speak, but of the earth, 2 Cor. iii. 5. ‘The preaching of the prophets and of 
John was but low and flat compared with Christ’s preaching; as heaven is high 
above the earth, so were his thoughts above theirs. By them God spuke on 
earth, but in Christ he speaketh from. heaven. | 

2nd. But he that cometh from heaven is not only in his person, but in his 
doctrine, above all the prophets that ever lived on earth; none teacheth like 
him, The doctrine of Christ is here recommended to us, | 

First. As infallibly sure and certain, and to be entertained accordingly ; 
ver. 32, “ what he hath seen and heard, that he testifieth.” See here, Is¢. Christ’s 
Divine knowledge; he testified nothing but “ what he had seen and heard,” what 
he was perfectly apprized of, and thoroughly acquainted with. What he dis- 
covered of the Divine nature, and of the invisible world, was what he had 
seen; what he revealed of the mind of God, was what he had heard imme- 
diately from him, and not at second-hand. The prophets testified what was | 
made known to them in dreams and visions, by the mediation of angels, but | 
not what they had seen and heard. John was the crier’s voice, that said, Make | 
room for the witness, and keep silence, while the charge is given, but then 
leaves it to the witness to give in his testimony himself, and the judge to give 
the charge himself. The Gospel of Christ is not a doubtful opinion, like an 
hypothesis or new notion in philosophy, which every one is at liberty to believe 
or not; butit isa revelation of the mind of God, which is of eternal truth in 
itself, and of infinite concern to us. 2nd His Divine grace and goodness; that 
which he had seeu and heard, because he knew it nearly concerned us, he was 

‘leased to make known to us. What Paul had seen and heard in the third } 

seavens he could not testify, 2 Cor. xii. 4; but Christ knew how to utter what | 
he had seen and heard. Christ’s preaching is here called his testifying, to note, | 
First. The convincing evidence of it; it was not reported, as news, by hearsay, | 
but it was testified as evidence given in court, with great caution and assurance. | 
Secondly. ‘he affectionate earnestness of the delivers of it; it was testified , 
with concern and importunity, as Acts xviii. 5. | 
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From the certainty of Christ’s doctrine John takes occasion, 1. To lament 
the infidelity of the most of men; though he testifies what is infallibly true, yet 


; “no man receiveth his testimony ;” that is, very few, next none, none in com- 


parison with those that refuse it. They receive it not, they will not hear it; 
they do not heed it, or give credit to it. This he speaks of, not only as matter 
of wonder that such a testimony should not be received,—who hath believed 
our report? how stupid and foolish is the greatest part of mankind, what 
enemies to themselves !—but asa matter of grief: John’s disciples grieved that 
all men came to Christ, ver. 26; they thought his followers too many. But 
John grieves that no man came to him, he thought them too few. Note, The 
unbelief of sinners is the grief of saints. It was for this that St. Paul had great 
heaviness, Rom. ix.2. 2. He takes occasion to commend the faith of the chosen 
remnant; ver. 37, “‘ He that hath received his testimony” (and some such there 
were, though very few,) “hath set to his seal that God is true.” God is true, 
though we do not set our seal to it; “let God be true, and every man a liar. 
His truth needs not our faith to support it; but by faith we do ourselves the 
honour and justice to subscribe to his truth, and hereby God reckons himself 
honoured. Ged’s_ promises are all yea and amen; by faith we put our amen to 
them; as Rev, xxii. 20. Observe, He that receives the testimony of Christ, 
subscribes not only to the truth of Christ, but to the truth of Cod; for his 
name is the Word of God; the commandments of God, and the testimony of 
Christ, are put together, Rev. xii. 17.. By believing in Christ we set to our seal, 
Ist. That God is true to all the promises which he has made concerning Christ, 
that which he spake by the mouth of all his holy prophets; what he sware to 
our fathers is all accomplished, and not one iota or tittle of it fallen to the 
ground, Lu. i. 70, &e.; Acts xiii. 32, 33. 2nd. That he is true to all the promises 
he has made in Christ; we venture our souls upon God’s veracity, being satis- 
fied that he is true, we are willing to deal with him upon trust, and_to quit 
all in this world for a happiness in reversion, and out of sight. By this 
we greatly honour God’s faithfulness. Whom we give credit to, we give 
honour to. 

Secondly. It is recommended to us as a Divine doctrine; not his own, but his 
that sent him, ver. 39; “for he whom God hath sent, speaks the word of God,” 
which he was sent to speak, and enabled to speak, “for God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure unto him.” The prophets were as messengers that brought 
letters from heaven; but Christ came under the character of an ambassador, 
and treats with us as such; for, Ist. He spoke the words of God, and nothing 
he said savoured of human infirmity; both substance and language were divine. 
He proved himself sent of God, ch. iii. 1; and therefore his words are to be 
received as the words of God. By this rule we may try the spirits; those that 
speak as the oracles of God, and prophesy according to the proportion of faith, 
are to be received as sent of God. 2nd. He Bpoke so as no other prophet did; 
“for God giveth not the Spirit by measure to him.” None can speak the words 
of God, without the Spirit of God, 1 Cor. ii. 10,11. The Old Testament pro- 
phets had the Spirit, and in different degrees, 2 Kin. ii. 9,10; but whereas God 
gave them the Spirit by measure, 1 Cor. xii. 4, he gave him to Christ without 
measure; all fulness dwelt in him, the fulness of the Godhead, an unmeasure- 
able fulness. ‘The Spirit was not in Christ as in a vessel, but as in a fountain, as 
in a bottomless ocean. ‘The prophets that had the Spirit in a limited manner, 
only with respect to some particular revelation, sometimes spake of themselves; 
but he that had the Spirit always residing in him without stint, always spoke 
the words of God;’ so Dr. Whitby. ah ; . : 7 

3. Concerning the power and authority he is invested with, which gives him 
the pre-eminence above all others, and a more excellent name than they. 

ist. He is the beloved Son of the Father, ver. 35: “the Father loveth the 
Son.” The prophets were faithful as servants, but Christ as a Son; they were 
employed as servants, but Christ beloved as a Son, always his delight, 
Pr. viii. 30. ‘The Father was well pleased in him; not only he did love him, 
but he doth love him; he continued Wis love to him even in his estate of humi- 
liation, loved him never the less for his poverty and sufferings. 

2nd. He is Lord of alk. The Father, as an evidence of his love to him, “hath 
given all things into his hand.” Love is generous. The Father took such a 
complaceney, and had such a confidence in him, that he constituted him the 
great feoffer in trust for mankind. Having given him the Spirit without 
measure, he gave him all things; for he was thereby qualified to be master 
and manager of all. Note, It is the honour of Christ, and the unspeakable 
comfort of all Christians, that the Father hath given all things into the hand 
of the Mediator. First. All power; so it is explained, Mat. xxviii. 18. All the 
works of creation being put under his feet, all the affairs of redemption are 
put into his hand; he is Lord of all. Angels are his servants, devils are his 
captives. He has power over all flesh; the heathen given him for his inherit- 
ance. The kingdom of providence is committed to his administration. He has 
power to settle the terms of the covenant of peace, as the great plenipotentiary ; 
to govern his church, as the Brent lawgiver; to dispense Divine favours, as 
the great almoner; and to call all to account, as the great judge. Both the 
golden sceptre and the iron rod are given into his hand. Secondly. All grace 
is given into his hand, as the channel of conveyance; all things, that is, all 
those good things which God intended to give to the children of men—eternal 
life, and all its preliminaries. We are unworthy that the Father should give 
those things into our hands, for we have made ourselves the children of his 
wrath; he hath therefore appointed the Son of his love to be trustee for us; 
and the things he intended for us, he gives into his hands, who is worthy, and 
has merited both honours for himself, and favours for us. They are given into 
his hands, by him to be given into ours. This is a great encouragement to faith, 
that the riehes of the new covenant are deposited in so sure, so kind, so good a 
hand, the hand of him that purchased them for us, and us for himself ; who is 
aie to keep all that which both God and believers have agreed to commit 
to him. 

3rd. He is the object of that faith which is made the great condition of eternal 
happiness; and herein he has the pre-eminence above all others, ver. 36: “He 
that believeth on the Son hath life.” We have here the ree of what he 
had said concerning Christ and his doctrine; and it is the conclusion of the 
whole matter. If God has put this honour upon the Son, we must, by faith, give 
honour to him. As God offers and conveys good things to us by the testimon 
of Jesus Christ, whose word is the vehicle of Divine favours, so we receive an 
partake of those favours, by believing the testimony, and entertaining that 
word as true and good; this way of receiving fitly answers that way of giving. 
We have here the sum of that Gospel, which is to be preached to every crea- 
ture, Mar. xvi. 16. Here is, ral . 

First. The blessed state of all true Christians: “ He that believes on the Son 
hath everlasting life.” Note, lst. It is the character of every true Christian, 
that he believes on the Son of God; not only believes him, that what he saith 
is true, but believes on him, consents to him, and confides in him. 2nd. The 
benefit of true Christianity is no less than everlasting life; that is it which 
Christ came to purchase for us, and confer upon us; it can be no less than the 
happiness of an immortal soul in an immortal God. 3rd. True believers, even 
now, have everlasting life; not only they shall have it hereafter, but they have 
itnow. For, First. They have very good security for it. The deed by which 
it passeth, is sealed and delivered to them, and so they have it; it is put into 


supplied with water was in all probability to secure an independent 
supply. Robinson says, “The well lay apparently before the city, 
and at some distance from it. In passing along the Eastern plain, 
Jesus had halted at the well, and sent his disciples to the city, situated 
in the narrow valley, intending on their return to proceed along 
the plain on his way to Galilee, without himself visiting the city.” 
“Sixth hour:” mid-day. 

iv. 9. “The Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans:” rather 
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omit the article before Jews and Samaritans. This is the language 
of the evangelist, explaining the words of the woman. On the ani- 
mosity between Jews and Samaritans, it must be borne in mind that 
when Israel was carried away captive, other nations were placed in 
the cities of Samaria instead of the children of Israel (2 Kings xvii. 
23, 24). It would seem that these new Samaritans were Assyrians 
by birth or subjugation, and were utterly. strangers in the cities of 
Samaria. They were regarded as an alien race by the Jews, who 
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the hands of their guardian for them, and so they have it, though the use be 
not yet transferred into possession. They have the Son of God, and in him 
they have life, and the Spirit of God the earnest of this life. Secondly. They 
have the comfortable foretastes of it, in present communion with God, and the 
tokens of his love. Grace is glory begun. 

Secondly. The wretched and miserable condition of unbelievers: “he that 
believeth not the Son” is undone, 6 47eéa,. The word includes both incre- 
dulity and disobedience. An unbeliever is one that gives not credit to the 
doctrine of Christ, nor is in subjection to the government of Christ. Now, those 
that will neither be taught nor ruled by Christ, Ist. They cannot be happy in 
this world, or that to come; “he shall not see life,” that life which Christ came 
to bestow. He shall not enjoy it, he shall not have any confortable prospect 
of it, shall never come within ken of it, except to aggravate his loss of it. 
2nd. They cannot but be miserable; the wrath of God abides upon an un- 
believer. He is not only under the wrath of God, which is as surely the soul’s 
death, as his favour is its life; but it abides upon him. All the wrath he has 
made himself liable to by the violation of the law, if not removed by the grace 
of the Gospel, is bound upon him. God’s wrath for his daily actual trans- 
gressions lights and lies upon him. Old scores lie undischarged, and new ones 
added: something done every day to fill the measure, and nothing to empty it. 
‘Thus the wrath of God abides, for it is treasured up against the day of wrath. 


CHAPTER IY. 


It was more than any thing else the glory of the land of Israel, that it was Emmanuel’s ~ 


land, Jsa. viii. 9, not only the place of his birth, but the scene of his preaching and 
miracles. This land, in our Saviour’s time, was divided into three parts: Judza in 
the south, Galilee in the north, and Samaria lying between them. Now in this chapter 
we have Christ in each of these three parts of that land. I. Departing out of Judza, 
ver. I—3. II. Passing through Samaria, which, though a visit in ¢ransitu, here takes 
up most room. 1. His coming into Samaria, ver. 4—6, 2. His discourse with the 
Samaritan woman at a well, ver. 7—26. 3. The notice which the woman gave of him 
to the city, ver. 27—30. 4. Christ’s talk with his disciples in the meantime, ver. 31—38. 
5. The good effect of this among the Samaritans, ver. 39—42. III. We find him resid- 


ing for some time in Galilee, ver. 43—46; and his curing of a nobleman’s son there 
that was at death's door, ver. 46—54. 


HEN therefore the Lord 
<< knew how the Pharisees 
had heard that Jesus made 
and baptized more disci- 
ples than John, 2 (Though 

Jesus himself baptized not, 
oO but his disciples,) 3 He 
A left Judea, and departed 
y again into Galilee. 


SS 
LOY DY We read of Christ’s coming into Judea, 
ch. iii. 22, after he had kept the feast at 


Jerusalem; and now he left Judea four months before harvest, as is said here, 
ver. 35; so that it is computed he stayed in Judea about six months, to build 
upon the foundation John had laid there. We have no particular account of 
his sermons and miracles there, only in general, ver. 1. 

First. That he made disciples; he prevailed with many to embrace his 
doctrine, and to follow him as a teacher come from God; his ministry was 
successful, notwithstanding the opposition it met with, Ps. ex. 3; madnres mocet ; 
it signifies the same with pabyrévw, to disciple. Compare Gen. xii. 5, ‘ The 
souls which they had gotten;” which they had ‘ made,’ so the word is, which 
they had made proselytes. Note, It is Christ’s prerogative to make disciples ; 
first to bring them to his foot, and then form mel fashion them to his will. Fit 
non nascitur Christianus,— the Christian is made such, not born such.’ 

Secondly. That he baptized those whom he made disciples; admitted them 
by washing them with water; not himself, but by the ministry of his disciples, 
ver. 2. 1. Because he would put a difference between his baptism and that of 
John, who baptized all himself; for he baptized as a servant, Christ as a 
master. 2..He would apply himself more to preaching work, which was the 
more excellent, 1 Cor. i. 17. He would put honour upon his disciples, by em- 
powering and employing them to doit; and so train them up to farther services. 
4. If he had baptized some himself, they would have been apt to value them- 
selves upon that, and despise others, which he would prevent, as Paul, 
1 Cor. i. 13, 14. 5. He would reserve himself for the honour of baptizing 
with the Holy Ghost, Acts i. 5. 6. He would teach us that the efficacy of 
sacraments depends not on any virtue in the hand that administers them, as 
also, that what is done by his ministers, according to his direction, he owns as 
dene by himself. 
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Thirdly. That he “made and baptized more disciples than John:” not only 
more than John did at this time, but more than he had done at any time 
Christ’s converse was more winning than John’s; his miracles were convincing, 
and the cures he wrought gratis very inviting. 

_ Fourthly. That the Pharisees were informed of this; they heard what mul- 
titudes he baptized, for they had, from his first appearing, a jealous eye upon 
him, and wanted not spies to give them notice concerning him. Observe, 
1, When the Pharisees thought they had got rid of John, (for he was by this 
time clapped up,) and were pleasing themselves with that, Jesus appears, who 
was a greater vexation to them than ever John had been. The witnesses will 
rise again. 2. That which grieved them was, that Christ made so many dis- 
ciples. The success of the Gospel exasperates its enemies; and it is a good 
sign it is getting ground, when the powers of darkness are enraged against it. 

I Fifthly. That our Lord Jesus knew very well what informations were given 
in against him to the Pharisees. It is likely the informers were willing to have 
their names concealed, and the Pharisees loath to have their designs known; 
but none can dig so deep as to hide their counsels from the Lord, Jsa. xxix. 15; 
and Christ is here called the Lord. He knew what was told the Pharisees, and 
how much it is likely it exceeded the truth; for it is not likely that Jesus had 
yet baptized more than John; but so the thing was represented, to make him 
appear the more formidable; see 2 Win. vi. 12. 

ixthly. That hereupon our Lord Jesus left Juda, and departed again to go 


| to Galilee. 


1, He left Judea, because he was likely to be persecuted there, even to the 
death, such was the rage of the Pharisees against him, and such their impious 
politics to devour the man-child in his infancy. To escape their designs, Christ 
quitted the country, and went thither, where what he did would be less pro- 
voking than just under their nose. For, Ist. His hour was not yet come, 
ch. vil. 38, the time fixed in the counsels of God, and the Old Testament 
prophecies for Messiah’s being cut off. He had not finished his testimony, and 
therefore would not surrender or expose himself. 2nd. The di-ciples he had 
gathered in Judgea were not able to bear hardships, and therefore he would 
not expose them. 3rd. Hereby he gave an example to his own rule; “ when 
they persecute you in one city, flee to another.” We are not called to suffer, 
while we may avoid it without sin; and therefore, though we may not for our 
own preservation change our religion, yet we may change our place. Christ 
secured himself, not by miracle, but in a way common to men, for the direction 
and encouragement of his suffering people. 

2. He departed into Galilee, because he had work to do there, and many 
friends, and fewer enemies. He went to Galilee now, Ist. Because John’s 
ministry had now made way for him there; for Galilee, which was under 
Herod’s jurisdiction, was the last scene of John’s baptism. 2nd. Because 
John’s imprisonment had now made room for him there. That light being 
now put under a bushel, the minds of people would not be divided between 
him and Christ. Thus both the liberties and restraints of good ministers are 
for the furtherance of the Gospel, Phil. i. 12. But to what purpose doth he go 
into Galilee for safety? Herod, the persecutor of John, will never be the pro- 
tector of Jesus. _Chemnitius here notes, Pii in hac vita quos fugiant habent ; 
ad quos vero fugiant ut in tuto sint non habent, nisi ad te, Deus, qui solus refugium 
nostrum es,— the pious have those in this life to whom they can flee, but they 
have none to flee to who can afford them refuge except thee, O God.’ 


4 And he must needs go through Samaria. 5 
Then cometh he to a city of Samaria, which is ,called 
Sychar, near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave 
to his son Joseph. 6 Now Jacob’s well was there. 
Jesus therefore, being wearied with Ais journey, sat 
thus on the well: and it was about the sixth 
hour. 7 There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw 
water: Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink. 
8 (For his disciples were gone away unto the city 
to buy meat.) 9 Then saith the woman of Samaria 
unto him, How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest 
drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria? for the 
Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans. 10 
Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give 
me to drink; thou wouldest have asked of him, and 


JACOD’s WELL, NEAR SAMARIA 


refused their aid in rebuilding the Temple (Ezra iv. 2, 3), although 
they had to a large extent adopted Jewish rites and worship. After 
this refusal on the part of the Jews, they erected an independent 
Temple on Mount Gerizim. Their faith and practice were founded 
solely on the Pentateuch, and they rejected all other inspired 
writings. Christ himself makes a distinction between them and the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel (Matt. x. 5, 6). The antipathy 
extended to all matters of friendly intercourse or kindness; they did 


not refuse to enter into commercial relations with each other. This 
hostility gives point to the parable of the good Samaritan, (See also 
Luke xvii. 16—18.) 

iv. 20. “This mountain:” i.e., Mount Gerizim. 

iv. 21. “ Neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem:” Alford 
renders, “Ye shall worship the Father, but not (only) in this 
mountain, nor in Jerusalem.” 

iv. 22. “ Ye worship ye know not what,” &.; they had confused 
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he would have given thee living water. 11 The 
woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing to 
draw with, and the well is deep: from whence then 
hast thou that living water? 12 Art thou greater 
than our father Jacob, which gave us the well, and 
drank thereof himself, and his children, and his 
cattle? 13 Jesus answered and said unto her, 
Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again : 
14 But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life. 15 ‘The woman saith 
unto him, Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, 
neither come hither to draw. 16 Jesus saith unto 
her, Go, call thy husband, and come hither, 17 
The woman answered and said, I have no husband. 
Jesus said unto her; Thou hast well said, I have no 
husband: 18 For thou hast had five husbands; 
and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband : in 
that saidst thou truly. 19 The woiman saith unto 
him, Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet. 20 
Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye 
say, that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought 
to worship. 21 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, be- 
lieve ine, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the 
Father. 22 Ye worship ye know not what: we 
know what we worship: for salvation is of the Jews. 
23 But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him. 24 God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship Aim in spirit and in trath, 25 The 
woman saith unto him, I know that Messias cometh, 
which is called Christ: when he is come, he will tell 
us all things. 26 Jesus saith unto her, I that speak 
unto thee am he. 


We have here an account of the good Christ did in Samaria, when he passed 
through that country in his way to Galilee. The Samaritans, both in blood 
and religion, were mongrel Jews; the posterity of those colonies which the 
king of Assyria planted there after the captivity of the ten tribes, with whom 
the poor of the Jand that were left behind, and many other Jews, afterwards 
incorporated themselves. They worshipped the God of [srael only, to whom they 
erected a temple on mount Gerizim, in competition with that at Jerusalem. 
There was great enmity between them and the Jews; the Samaritans would 
not admit Christ when they saw he was going to Jerusalem, Lu. ix. 53. The 
Jews thought they could not give him a worse name, than to say, “ He isa 
Samaritan.” When the Jews were in prosperity, the Samaritans claimed 
kindred to them, zr. iv. 2; but when they were in distress they were Medes 
and Persians; Josephus’ Antiq. lib. xi. e. 8; lib. xii..c. 7. Now observe, 

First. Christ’s coming into Samaria. He charged his disciples not to enter 
into any city of the Samaritans, Mat. x. 5, namely, not to preach the Gospel, or 
work miracles; nor did he here preach publicly, or work any miracle, his eye 
being to “ the lost sheep of the house of Isruel.” But what kindness he here 
did them was accidental; it was only a crumb of the children’s bread that 
casually fell from the master’s table. 

1. His road from Judea to Galilee lay through the country of Samaria; ver. 4, 
“He must needs go through Samaria.” There was no other way, unless he 
would have fetched a compass on the other side Jordan, a great way about. 
The wicked and profane are at present so intermixed with God's Israel, that, 
unless we will go out of the word, we cannot avoid going through the company 
of such, | Cor. v. 10. We have therefore need of the armour of righteousness 
on the right hand and on the left, that we may neither give provocation to 
them. nor contract pollution by them. We should not go into places of tempta- 
tion but when we needs must; and then we should not reside in them, but 
hasten through them. Some think that therefore Christ must needs go through 
Samaria, because of the food work he had to do there: a poor woman to be 
converted, a lost sheep to be sought, and saved; this was work his heart was 
upon, and therefore he must needs go this way, It was happy for Samaria 
that it lay in Christ’s way, which gave him an opportunity of balling on them, 
“When leaded by thee, I said unto thee, Live,” Pee Xvi. 6. 

2. His baiting ) lace happened to be at a city of Samaria. Now observe, 

ist. The place described. It was called Sychar; probably the same with 
Gichem, or heuer, a place which we read muct of in the Old Testament: 
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thus are the names of places commonly corrupted by tract of time. Shechem. 
yielded the first proselytes that ever came into the church of Israel, 
Gren. xxxiv. 29, and xxxy. 2, and now it is the first place where the Gospel is 
preached out of the commonwealth of Israel; so Dr. Lightfcot observes ; as 
also that the valley of Achor, which was given for a door of hope,—hope to the 
poor Gentiles,—ran along by this city, Hos. ii. 15. Abimelech was made king 
here; it was Jeroboam’s royal seat; but the evangelist, when he would give 
us the antiquities of the place, takes notice of Jacob's interest there, which wus 
more its hovour than its crowned heads. First. Here lay Jacob’s ground, “the 
parcel of ground which Jacob gave to his son Joseph,” whose bones were buried 
In it; Gen. xlviii. 22; Jos. xxiv. 32. Probably this is mentioned Lo intimate that 
Christ, when he reposed himself hard by here, took oceasion from the ground 
which Jacob gave Joseph, to meditate on the good report which the elders by 
faith obtained, Jerome chose to live in the land of Canaan, that the sight of 
the places might affect him the more with Scripture stories, Secondly. Here 
was Jacob’s well which he digged, or at least used, for himself and his family. 
We find no mention of this well in the Old Testament, but the tradition was 
that it was Jacob’s well. 
2nd. ‘The posture of our Lord Jesus at this place: “ Being wearied with his 
journey, he sat.thus on the well.” We have here our Lord Jesus, 
irst. Labouring under the common fatigue of travellers: he was “ wearied 
with his journey.” Though it was yet but the sixth hour, and he had performed 
but half his day’s journey, yet he was weary ; or, because it was the sixth hour,— 
the time of the heat of the day,—therefore he was weary. Here we see, Ist. That 


he was a true man, and subject to the common infirmities of the human nature. 
‘Toil came in with sin, Gen. iii. 19, and therefore Christ, having made himself a 
curse for us, submitted to it. 2nd. ‘That he was a poor man, else he might have 
travelled on horseback, or in a chariot. To this instance of meanness and 
mortification he humbled himself for us, that he went all his journeys on foot. 
When servants were on horses, princes walked as servants on the earth, 
Eecct. x.7. When we are carried easily, let us think on the weariness of our 
Master. 38rd. It should seem he was but a tender man, and not of a robust 
constitution; it should seem his disciples were not tired, for they went into 
the town without any difficulty, when their Master sat down, and could not 
goa step farther. Bodies of the finest mould are most sensible of fatigue, and 
can worst bear it. 

S condly. We have him here betaking himself to the common relief of tra- 
vellers; “ being wearied, he sat thus on the well.” Is/. He sat on the well, an 
uneasy place, cold and hard; he had no couch, no easy chair to repose himself 
in, but took to that which was next hand, to teach us not to be nice and curious 
in the conveniences of this life, but content with mean things. 2nd. He sat 
thus, in an uneasy posture; ‘sat carelessly,’ —incuriose et neglectim; or, he sat 
so as people that are wearied with travelling used to sit. 

Secondly. His discourse with a Samaritan woman, which is here recorded at 
large, while Christ’s dispute with the doctors, and his discourse with Moses and 
Eiias on the mount are buried in silence. 

This discourse is reducible to four heads, 

1. They discourse concerning the water, ver. 7—15. 
the circumstances that gave occasion to this discourse. 

1. “ There comes a woman of Samaria to draw water.” This intimates her 
| poverty, she had no servant to be a drawer of water; and her industry, she 
would do it herself. See here, Ist. How God owns and approves of honest, 
humble diligence in our places. Christ was made known to the shepherds 
when they were keeping their flock. 2nd. How the Divine providence brings 
about glorious purposes by events which seem to us fortuitous and accidental. 
This woman’s meeting with Christ at the well, may mind us of the stories of 
Rebekah, Rachel, and Jethro’s daughter, who all met with husbands, good 
husbands, no worse than Isaac, Jacob, and Moses, when they came to the wells 
for water. 3rd. How the preventing grace of God sometimes brings people 
unexpectedly under the means of conversion and salvation. He is found of , 
them that sought him not. 

2. His disciples were gone away into the city to buy meat. Hence learn a 
lesson, Ist. Of justice and honesty: the meat Christ ate he bought and paid 
for, as Paul, 2 Thes. iii. 8. 2nd. Of daily dependence upon Providence: “take 
no thought for themorrow.” Christ did not go into the city to eat, but sent his 
disciples to fetch his meat thither; not because he scrupled eating in a Sama- 
ritan city, but, Ftrst. Because he had a good work to do at that well, which 
might be done while they were catering. It is wisdom to fill up our vacant 
minutes with that which is good, that the fragments of time may not be lost. 
Peter, while his dinner was in getting, fell into a trance, Acts x. 10. Secondly. 
Because it was more private and retired, more cheap and homely, to have his 
dinner brought him hither, than to go into the town for it. Perhaps his purse 
was low, and he would teach us good husbandry ; to spend according to what 
we have, and not go beyond it: however, he would teach us not to affect great 
things. Christ could eat his dinner as well upon a draw well as in the best inn 
inthe town. Let us comport with our, circumstances. _ 

Now this gave Christ an opportunity of discoursing with this woman about 
spiritual concerns, and he improved it ; he often preached to multitudes that 
crowded after him for instruction, yet here he condescends to teach a single 
person, a woman, a poor woman, a stranger, a Samaritan, to teach his ministers 
to do likewise; as those that know what a glorious achievement it is to help to 
save, though but one soul, from death. Let us observe the particulars of this 
discourse. 

First. Jesus begins with a modest request for a draught of water; “ Give me 
to drink.” He that for our sakes became poor, here becomes a beggar, that they 
who are in want, and cannot dig, may not be ashamed to beg. Christ asked for 
it, not only because he needed it, and needed her help to come at it, but beeause 
he would draw on farther discourse with her, and teach us to be willing to be 
beholden to the meanest when there is occasion. Christ is still begging in his 
poor members, and a cup of cold water, like this here, given to them in his 
name, shall not lose its reward. ) 

Secondly. ‘Yhe woman, though she doth not deny his request, yet quarrels 
with him because he did not earry on the humour of his own nation; ver. 9, 
“How is it?” Observe, 

lst. What a mortal feud there was between the Jews and the Samaritans ; 
“the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.” The Samaritans were the 
adversaries of Judah, Hzr. iv. 1; were upon all occasions mischievous to them, 
The Jews were extremely malicious against them, ‘looked upon them as having 
no part in the resurrection; excommunicated and cursed them by the sacred 
name of God; by the glorious writing of the tables and by the curse of the 
upper and lower house of judgment; with this law, That no Israelite eat of any 
thing that is a Samaritan’s, for it is as if he ate swine’s flesh.” So Dr. Lightfoot, 
out of Rabbi Tanchum., Note, Quarrels about religion are usually the most 
implacable of all other. Men were made to have dealings one with another; 
but if men, because one ices at one temple and another at anotha», will 
deny the offices of humanity and charity and common civility, will be morose 
and unnatural, scornful and censorious, andthis under colour of zeal for reagion, 


Notice is first taken of 


notions of God, arising partly from their rejection of a large portion 
of revelation, and partly from the many superstitions derived from 
their heathen ancestors which had mingled with their worship. 
“Salvation is of the Jews:” according to the promise that the 
Messiah should be of the tribe of Judah (Gen. xlix. 10), and of the 
family of David (Rom. i. 3). Compare the recognition on the part 
of the Syrophonician woman (Matt. xv. 22). 

iv. Zo. “ Messiag:”’ the Samaritans looked forward to the coming 
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they plainly shew that however their re?igion may be true, they are not truly 
religious’ but, pretending to stickle for religion, subvert the design of it. 


_. 


\ of a great teacher, whom they called “the Converter.’ Their views 
seem to have been less tainted by those political expectations which 
the Jews cherished. It is perhaps for this reason that our Lord 
declogas his Messianic character more plainly here than among the 

ews, 
iv. 30. “Came unto him:” i.e, were coming, but had not yet 
arrived. This fits in with the phrase in the next verse, “In the 
meanwhile,” & ' wy “ 
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2nd. Wow ready the woman was to upbraid Christ with the haughtiness and 
wl-nature of the Jewish nation; “ How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink 
of me.” By his dress or dialect, or both, she knew him to be a Jew, and thinks 
it strange that he runs not to the same excess of riot against the Samaritans 
with other Jews. Note, Moderate men of all sides are (like Joshua and his 
fellows, Zec. iii. 8,) “men wondered at.” Two things this woman wonders at: 
First. That he should ask this kindness; for it was the pride of the Jews that 
they would endure any hardship rather than be beholden to a Samaritan. It 
was part of Christ’s humiliation that he was born of the Jewish nation, which 
was now not only in an ill state, subject to the Romans, but in an ill name 
ainong the nations; with what disdain did Pilate ask, “Am 1LaJew?” Thus 
he made himself not only of no reputation, but of ill reputation; but herein he 
has set us an example of swimming against the stream of common corruptions. 
We must, like our Master, put on goodness and kindness, though it should be 
never so much the genius of our country, or the humour of our party, to be 
morose and ill-natured. This woman expected that Christ should be as other 
Jews were; but it is unjust to charge upon every individual person even the 
common faults of the community: no rule but has some exceptions. Secondly. 
She wonders he should ee Ee to receive this kindness from her that was a 
Samaritan; You Jews would deny it to one of our nation, and why should we 
grant it to one of yours? Thus quarrels are propagated endlessly by revenge 
and retaliation. 

Thirdly. Christ takes this occasion to instruct her in Divine things; ver. 10, 
“Tf thou knewest the gift of God, thou wouldest have asked.” Observe, Ist. 
He waives her objection of the feud between the Jews and the Samaritans, and 
takes no notice of it. Some differences are best healed by being slighted, and 
by avoiding all occasions of entering into dispute about them. Christ will 
convert this woman, not by shewing her that the Samaritan worship was 
schismatical, though really 1t was so, but by shewing her her own ignorance 
and immoralities, and her need of a Saviour. 2nd. He possesseth her with an 
apprehension that she had now an opportunity, a fairer opportunity than she 
was aware of, of gaining that which would be of napeakable advantage to her. 
She kad not the helps that the Jews had to discern the signs of the times, and 
therefore Christ tells her expressly she had now a season of grace; this was 
the day of her visitation. : 

(1.) He hints to her what she should know, but was ignorant of; “If thou 
knewest the gift of God,” that is, as the next words explain it, “ who it is that 
saith, Give me to drink.” If thou knewest who I am; she saw him to bea Jew, 
a poor, weary traveller, but he would have her know something more concern- 
ing him than did yet appear. Note, (Ist.) Jesus Christ i3 the gift of God; the 
richest token of God’s love to us, and the richest treasure of all good for us: 
a gift, not adebt which we could demand from God; not a loan, which he will 
demand from us again, but a gift, a free gift, ch. iii. 16. (2nd.) lt is an unspeak- 
able privilege to have this gift of God proposed and offered to us; to have an 
opportunity of embracing it. He who is the gift of God is now set before thee, 
att addresseth himself to thee; it is he that saith, ‘Give me to drink ;” this 
gift comes begging to thee. (3rd.) Though Christ is set before us, and sues 
to us in and by his Gospel, yet there are multitudes that know him not; they 
know not who it is that speaks to them in the Gospel, that saith, “ Give me to 
drink ;” they perceive not that it is the Lord that calls them, 

(2.) He hopes concerning her what she would have done if she had known 
him; to be sure she would not have given him such a rude and uncivil answer; 
nay, she would have been so far from affronting him, that she would have made 
her addresses to him; “ Thou wouldst have asked.” Note, (Ist.) Those that 
would have any benefit by Christ. must ask for it, must be earnest in prayer to 
God for it. (2nd.) Those that have a right knowledge of Christ will seek to 
hiin; and if we do not seek unto him, it is asign we do not know him, Ps.ix. 10. 
(3rd.) Christ knows what they that want the means of knowledge would have 
done if they had had them, Mag. xi. 21. ' , 

(3.) He assures her what he would have done for her if she had abried herself 
to him: “He would have given thee” (and not have upbraided thee, as thou 
dost me) “living water.” By this living water is meant the Spirit, who is not 
like the water in the bottom of the well, which he asked for some of, but like 
fiving, or running water, which was much more valuable. Note, (Ist.) The 
Spirit of grace is as living water; see ch. vii. 38: under this similitude the 
blessings of the Messiah had been promised in the Old Testament, Isa. xii. 3; 
xxxv. 7; xliv. 3, and lv.1; Zec. xiv. 8. The graces of the Spirit, and his com- 
forts, satisfy the thirsting soul that knows its own nature and necessity. (2nd.) 
Jesus Christ can and will give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him; for he 
received that he might give. 

Fourthly. The woman objects against, and cavils at the gracious intimation 
Christ gave her; ver. 11, 12, “ Thou hast nothing to draw with;” and besides, 
“Art thou greater than our father Jacob?” What he spoke figuratively she 
took literally; Nicodemus did so too. See what confused notions they have of 
spiritual things who are wholly taken up with the things that are sensual. 
Some respect she pays to his person, in calling him Sir, or Lord; but little 
respect to what he said, which she doth but banter. 

1. She doth not think him capable of furnishing her with any water, no, not 
this in the well that is just at hand; “ Thou hast nothing to draw with, and the 
well is deep.” This she said, not knowing the power of Christ; for he who 
causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth, needs nothing to 
draw: but there are those who will trust Christ no farther than they can see 
him, and will not believe his promise unless the means of the performance of 
it be visible; as if he were tied to our m-thods, and could not draw water 
without our buckets. She asks scornfully, ‘ Whence hast thou this living 
water?” I see not whence thou canst have it. Note, The springs of that 
living water which Christ has for those that come to him, are secret and undis- 
covered: the fountain of life is hid with Christ. Christ has enough for us, 
though we see not whence he hath it. , 

2. She doth not think it possible he should furnish her with any better water 
than this, which she could come at, but he could not. “Art thou greater than 
our father Jacob, who gave us the well?” ; ‘ : 

Ist. We will suppose the traditin true, that “ Jacob himself, and his child- 
ren, and cattle did drink of this well;” and we may observe from it, First. 
The power and providence of God in the continuance of the fountains of water 
from generation to generation, by the constant circulation of the rivers, like 
the blood in the body, Zcel. i. 7; to which ereulation, BetnApE the flux and 
reflux of the sea, like the pulses of the heart, doth contribute. Secondly. The 
plainness of the patriarch Jacob; his drink was water, and he and his children 
drank of the same well with his cattle. : ; : 

2nd. Yet allowing that to be true, she was out in several things; as, First. 
In calling Jacob “father.” What authority had the Samaritans to reckon them- 
selves of the seed of Jacob? they were descended from that mixed multitude 
which the king of Assyria had placed in the cities of Satnaria; what have they 
to do then with Jacob? Because they were the invaders of Israel’s rights, and 


the unjust possessors of Israel’s lands, were they therefore the inheritors of | 


Isryet’s blood and honour? How absurd were those pretensions! Secondiy. 
She is out in claiming this well as Jacob’s gjft, whereas he did no more give it 
than Moses gave the manna, ch. vi. 32; but thus we are apt to call the mes- 


iv. 35. “Four months:” “It was still winter, or early spring— 
fonr months yet to the harvest—and the bright golden ears of those 
fields had not yet whitened their unbroken expanse of verdure. But as 
‘he gazed upon them, they served to suggest the glorious vision of 
the distinct harvest of the Gentile world, which, with each successive 
turn of the conversation, unfolded itself more and more distinctly 
before him, as he sate (so we gather from the narrative) absorbed in 
the openine prospect, silent amidst his silent and astonished dis- 
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sengers of God’s gifts the donors of them, and to look so much at the hawis 
they pass through, as to forget the Hand they come from. Jacob gave it to his 
sons, not to them: yet thus the church’s enemies not only usurp, but mone- 
po ize the church’s privileges. Thirdly. She was out in speaking of Christ ay 
not worthy to be compared with our father Jacob. An over fund veneration for 
antiquity makes God’s graces in the good people of our own day to be slighted. 

Lifthly. Christ answers this cavil, and makes it out that the living water he 
had to give was far better than that of Jacob’s well, ver. 13, 14. Though she 
spoke perversely, Christ did not cast her off, but instructed and encouraged 
her. He shews her, 

1, That the water of Jacob’s well yielded but a transient satisfaction and 
supply; “ Whoso drinketh of this water shall thirst again.” It is no better than 
other water; it will quench the present thirst, but the thirst will return, and 
in a few hours aman will have as much need and as much desire of water as 
ever he had. This speaks, Ist. The infirmities of our bodies in this present 
state; they are still necessitous and ever craving. Life is a fire,a lamp which 
will soon go out, without continual supplies of fuel and oil: the natural heat 
preys upon itself. 2nd. The imperfections of all our comforts in this world, 
they are not lasting, nor our satisfaction in them remaining; whatever waters 
of comfort we drink of we shall thirst again. Yesterday’s meat and drink will 
not do to day’s work. 

2. That the living waters he would give should yield a lasting satisfaction 
and bliss, ver. 14. Christ’s gifts appear most valuable when they come to be 
compared with the things of this world; for there will appear no comparison 
between them. Whoever partakes of the Spirit of grace, and the comforts of 
the everlasting Gospel, Ist. He shall never thirst, he shall never want that 
which will abundantly satisfy his soul's desires; they are longing, but not lan- 
guishing: a desiring thirst he has, nothing more than God, but still more and 
more of God; but net a despairing thirst. 2nd. Therefore he shall never thirst, 
because this water that Christ gives “shall be in him a well of water.” He can 
never be reduced to extremity that has in himself a fountain of supply and 
satisfaction. First. Ever ready; for it shall be in him. The principle of grace 
planted in him is the spring of his comfort: see ch. vii. 38. A good man is 
satisfied from himself, for Christ dwells in his heart: the anointing abides in 
him; he needs not sneak to the world for comfort; the work, and the witness 
of the Spirit in the heart, furnisheth him with a firm foundation of hope, and 
an overflowing fountain of joy. Secondly. Never failing ; for it shall be in him 
a well of water. He that has at hand but a bucket of water, needs not thirst 
as long as that lasts, but that will soon be exhausted; but believers have in 
them a well of water, overflowing, ever flowing. 

The principles and affections which Christ’s holy religion forms in the souls 
of those that are captivated to the power of it, are this well of water. 1st. It 
is epringivg up, ever in motion, which speaks the actings of grace strong and 
vigorous. If good truths stagnate in our souls, like standing water, they do not 
answer the end of our receiving them: if there be a good treasure in the heart, 
we must thence bring forth good things. 2nd. It is springing up unto ever- 
lasting life; which speaks, (1.) ‘The aims of gracious actings. A sanctified 
soul has its eye upon heaven; means that, designs that, doth all for that, wil] 
take up with nothing short of that. Spiritual life springs up towards its own 
perfection in eternal life. (2.) The constancy of those actings; it will continue 
springing up till it come to perfection. (3.) The crown of them; eternal life 


at last. The living water riseth from heaven, and therefore riseth towards 
ractips: see Hecl.i.7. And now, is not this water better than that of Jacob’s 
well? 


Sixthly. The woman (whether in jest or earnest is hard to say) begs of him 
to give her some of this water; ver. 13, “ Give me this water, that I thirst not.” 
1, Some think she speaks tauntingly, and ridicules what Christ had said as 
mere stuff; and in derision of it, not desires, but challengeth him to give her 
some of this water: A rare invention! it will save me a deal of pain if L thirst 
not, and a deal of pains if I never come hither to draw. But, 2. Others think 
it was a well meant but weak and ignorant desire. She apprehended that he 
meant something very good and useful, and therefore saith Amen, at a venture: 
whatever it be, let me have it; who will shew me any good? and ease, or saving 
of labour is a valuable good to poor, labouring people. Note, Ist. Even those 
that are weak and ignorant, may yet have some faint and fluctuating desires 
towards Christ and his gifts, and some good wishes of grace and glory. 2nd. 
Carnal hearts, in their best wishes, look no higher than carnal ends: Give it 
me, saith she, not that I may have everlasting life, which Christ proposed, but 
that Lcome not hither to draw. 

Il. The next subject of discourse with this woman is, concerning her hus- 
band, ver. 16—18. It was not to let fall the discourse of the water of life that 
Christ started th’s, as many, who will bring in any impertinence in conversa- 
tion that they may drop a serious subject; but it was with a gracious design 
that Christ mentioned it. What he had said concerning his grace and eternal 
life, he found had made little impression upon her, because she had not been 
convinced of sin; therefore, waiving the discourse about the living water, he 
sets himself to awaken her conscience, to open the wound of guilt, and then 
she would more easily apprehend the remedy by grace. And this is the method 
of dealing with souls; they must first be made weary and heavy laden under 
the burthen of sin, and then brought to Christ for rest; first pricked to the 
heart, and then healed. This is the course of ae physic, and if we pro- 
ceed not in this order, we begin at the wrong end. Observe, 

1. How discreetly and decently Christ introduceth this discourse, ver. 16: 
“ Go, call thy husband, and come kither.” Now, Ist. This order Christ gave 
her had a very good colour. ‘Call thy husband,” that he may teach thee, and 
help thee to understand these things, which thou art so ignorant of. The wives 
that will learn, must ask their husbands, 1 Cor. xiv. 35, who must dwell with 
them as men of knowledge, 1 Pet. iii. 7, “Call thy husband,” that he ma 
learn with thee; that then ye may be heirs together of the grace of life. “ Call 
thy husband,” that he may be witness to what passeth between us. Christ 
would thus teach us to provide things honest in the sight of all men, and to 
study that which is of good report. 2nd. As it had a good colour, so it hada 
good design, for from hence he would take occasion to call her sin to remem- 
brance. ‘There is need of art and prudence in giving reproofs, to fetch a com- 
pass ; as the woman of Tekoa, 2 Sam. xiv. 20. 

2. How industriously the woman seeks to evade the conviction, and yet 
insensibly convicts herself, and, ere she is aware, owns her fault; she said, 
“7 have no husband.” Her saying this intimated no more but that she did not 
care to have her husband spoken of, nor that matter mentioned any more. She 
would not have her husband come thither, lest in farther discourse the truth of 
the matter shuuld come out, to her shame; and therefore, Pray go on to talk of 
something else; “I have no husband.” She would be thought a maid or a 
widow; whereas, though she had no husband, she was neither. The carnal 
mind is very ingenious to shift off convictions, and to keep them from fastening ; 
careful to cover the sin. : : 

3. How closely our Lord Jesus brings home the conviction to her conscience. 
It is probable he said more than is here recorded, for she thought he told her 
all that ever she did, ver. 29; but that which is here recorded is concerning her 
husbands. Here is, Ist. A surprising narrative of her past conversation; 


It is probable, Hengstenverg think», that Jesus pointed to 
the approaching Samaritans, Augustine remarks on the contrast 
between the state of the natural harvest and the spiritual. “ You 
reckon,” are his words of paraphase, “four months to the harvest; 
I show you another harvest white and ready.” 

iv. 36. “ Rejoice together :”? alluding to the festivities of harvest, 
not without a hint, perhaps, of the quick succession of sowing and 
reaping in spiritual matters, where, as the prophet foretold, “the 
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™ thou hast had five husbands.” Doubtless it was not her affliction, the burying 
of so many husbands, but her sin, that Christ intended to upbraid Borla: 
either she had eloped, (as the law speaks,) had overrun her husbands, — 
married others, or by her undutiful, unclean, disloyal carriage, had preoey 
them to divorce h-r; or by indirect means had, contrary to law, divorced t ee 
Those who make light of such scandalous practices as these, as “pees ut 
nine days’ wonder, and _as if the guilt were over as spon as the ta k ’ a he 
should remember that Christ keeps account of all. 2nd. A norerereprods 0 ss 
present state of life; “he whom thou now hast is not thy. husband : ’ ca ee she 
was never married to him at all, or he had some other wife; or, w hich is ah ap 
yrubable, her former husband, or husbands, were living; so that, in short, she 
fived in adultery. Yet observe how mildly Christ tells her of it: he doth not 
call her a whore, but tells her, “he with whom thou livest is not thy husband; 
and then leaves it to her own conscience to tell her se. Butane eproofs Bre 
ordinarily most profitable when they are least provoking. 3rd. et in io e 
prts a better construction than it would well bear upon what she said by way 
of shuffle and evasion; “ Thou hast well said, I have no husband; and again, 
“in that saidst thou truly.” What she intended as a denial of the fact, that she 
had none with whom she lived as a busband, he favourably interpreted, or at 
least turned upon her as a confession of the fault. hones peed who would 
win souls should make the best of them, whereby they may hope to work upon 
their good nature; for if they make the worst of them, they certainly exaspe- 
pir ill nature. ‘ ; 
rate oe next subject = discourse W fee this woman is concerning the place 
orship, ver. 19—24; where we may observe, c 
p ey sake of conscience Abe earths Christ, by the woman, concerning the 
ace of worship, ver. 19, 20. nd there J j 
ed The enduneknante she had to put this case: “ Sir, I perceive that thou art 
a prophet.” She doth not deny the truth of what he had charged her with, but 
by her silence owns the justice of the reproof; nor is she put into a passion by 
it, as many are when they are touched in a sore place; doth not impute his 
sensure to the general disgust the Jews had to the Samaritans ; but (which is a 
rare thing) can bear to be told of afault. But that is not all, she goes farther ; 
First. She speaks respectfully to him, calls him, Sir. Thus should we honour 
those that deal faithfully with us. This was the effect of Christ’s meekness in 
reproving her; he gave her no ill language, and then she gave him none. 
Secondly. She acknowledges him to bea prop hes one that had a correspond- 
ence with Heaven. Note, ‘I'he power of the Word of Christ in searching the 
heart, and convincing the conscience of secret sins, is a great proof of its Divine 
authority, | Cor. xiv. 24, 25. Thirdly. She desires some farther instruction from 
him. Many that are not angry at their reprovers, nor fly in their faces, yet are 
afraid of them, and keep out of their way; but this woman was willing to have 
some more discourse with him that told her of her faults. by 
and. The case itself that she propounded concerning the place of religious 
worship in puvlic. Some think she started this to shift off farther discourse 
concerning her sin. Controversies in religion often prove great prejudices to 
serious godliness; but it should seem she prop: sed it with a good design; she 
knew she must worship God, and desired to do it aright ; and therefore meet- 
ing with a prophet begs his direction. Note, lt is our wisdom to improve all 
opportunities of getting knowledge in the things of God. When we are in 
company with those that are fit to teach, let us be forward to learn; and have 
a good question ready to put to those who are able to give a good answer. It 
was agreed between the Jews and the Samaritans that God is to be worshipped ; 
(those who were such fools as to worship false gods, yet were not such brutes 
as to worship none;) and that religious worship is an affair of great importance : 
men would not contend about it, if they were not concerned about it. But 
the matter in variance was, where they should worship God. Observe how 
she states the case: L ; x : 
ry aly As for the Samaritans. “ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain,” 
near adjoining to this city, and this well; there the Samaritan temple was 
built by Sanballat; in favour of which she insinuates, Ist. That whatever the 
temple was, the place wag holy; it was mount Gerizim, the mountain on which 
the blessings were pronoiinced; and some think the same on which Abraham 
built his altar, Gen. xii. 6,7; and Jacob his, Gen. xxxiii. 18, 2nd, That it might 
plead prescription; for our fathers worshipped here. She thinks they have 
antiquity, tradition, and succession on their side. A vain conversation often 
supports itself with this, that it was received by tradition from our fathers. 
But she had little reason to boast of their fathers; for when Antiochus perse- 
cuted the Jews, the Samaritans, for fear of sharing with them in their suffer- 
ings, not only renounced all relation to the Jews, but surrendered their temple 
to Antiochus, with a request that it might be dedicated to Jupiter Olympius, 
and called by his name.—Jos. Antigq. lib. xii. ¢ 7. 5 
Secondly. As tothe Jews. Ye say that “in Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship.” The Samaritans governed themselves by the five books of 
Moses, and, some think, received them only as canonical: now though they 
found frequent mention there of the place God would choose, yet they did not 
find it named there; and they saw the temple at Jerusalem stripped of many of 
its ancient glories, and therefore think themselves at liberty to set up another 
place; altar against altar, | ; : 
2. Christ’s answer to this case of conscience, ver. 21, &c. Those that apply 
themselves to Christ for instruction, shall find him meek, to teach the meek his 
way. Now here, ’ } : 
Ist. He puts a slight upon the question, as she had proposed it, concerning 
the place of worship; ver. 21, “ Woman, believe me,” as a prophet, and_mark 
what I say, thou art expecting the hour to come when, either by some Divine 
revelation, or some signal providence, this matter shall be decided in favour 
either of Jerusalem or of mount Gerizim; but I tell thee, the hour is at hand 
when it shall be no more a question; that which thou hast been taught to lay 
so much weight on shall be set aside as a thing indifferent. Note, It should 
cool us in our contests to think that those things which now fill us, and which 
e make such a noise about, shall shortly vanish and be no more; the very 
things we are striving about are passing away : “the hour comes, when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 
First. The object of worship is supposed to continue still the same, God, as 
a Father; under hap rans the very heathen worshipped God; the Jews did 
«», and probably the Samaritans. : ; 
; Secondly. But a period shall be put to all niceness and all differences about 
the place of worship. The approaching dissolution of the Jewish Senos, and 
the erecting of the evangelical state, shall set this matter at large, and lay all 
in common, so that it shall be a thing perfectly indifferent whether in either of 
these places, or any other, men worship God, for they, shall not be tied to any 
lace; neither here nor there, but both, and any where, and every where. 
Note, The worship of God is not now, under the Gospel, appropriated to any 
place, as it was under the law, but it is God’s will that men pray every where, 
1 Tim. ii, 8; Mal.i. 11. Our reason teacheth us to consult decency and con- 
venience in the places of our worship; but our religion gives no preference to 
one place above another in respect of holiness, and acceptableness to God. 
They who prefer any worship, merely for the sake of the house or building in 
which it is performed, though it were as magnificent and as solemnly conse- 
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crated as ever Solomon’s temy.e was, forget that the hour is come when there 
showid he no difference put in God’s account; no, not between Jerusniem, 
which had been so famous for sanctity, and the mountain of Samaria, which 
had been se infamous for impiety. ; 

2nd. He lays a stress upon other things in the matter of religious worship, 
When he made so light of the place of worship, he did not intend to lessen our 
concern about the thing itself, which therefore he takes occasion to discourse 
of more fully. 

First. As to the present state of the controversy, he determines against the 
Samaritan worship, and in favour of the Jews, ver. 22. He tells her here, 

ist. That the Samaritans are certainly in the wrong 3 not merely Decause they 
worshipped in this mountain—though while Jerusalem's choice was in force, 
that was sinful—but because they were out in the object of their worship; if 
the worship itself had been as it should be, its separation from Jerusalem might 
have been connived at, as the high places were in the best reigns ; but “ye 
worship ye know not what;” or, ‘that which ye do not_know.”’ They wor- 
shipped the Godeof Israel, the true God, Lzr. iv. 2; 2 Kin. xvii. 32; but they 
were sunk into gross ignorance; they worshipped him as the God of that land 
2 Kin. xvii. 27, 33; as a local deity, like the gods of the nations; whereas God 
must be served as God, as the universal cause and Lord. Note, Ignorance is 
so far froin being the mother of devotion, that it is the murderer of it. Those 
sii ial God ignorantly, offer the blind for sacrifice; and it is the sacrifice 
ot fools. 

2nd. That the Jews were certainly in the right. For, First. “We know 
what we worship.” We go upon sure grounds in our worship, for our people 
are catechised and trained up in the knowledge of God, as he has revealed 
himself in the Scripture. Note, Those who by the Scriptures have obtained 
some knowledge of God, (a certain, though not a perfect knowledge,) may wor- 
ship him comfortably to themselves, and acceptably to him, for they know 
what they worship. Christ elsewhere condemns the corruptions of the Jews’ 
worship, Mat. xv. 9, and yet here defends the worship itself; the worship 
may be true, where yet it is not pure and entire. Observe, Our Lord Jesus 
was pleased to reckon himself among the worshippers of God; “ we worship.” 
“Though he were a Son,” (and then are the children free) “vet learned he 
this obedience” in the days of his humiliation. Let not the greatest of men 
think the worship of God below them, when the Son of God himself did not. 
Secondly. “Salvation is of the Jews,” and therefore they know what they wor- 
ship, and what ground they go upon in their worship. ot that all the Jews 
were saved, or that it was not possible but that many of the Gentiles and 
Samaritans might be saved, for “in every nation he that fears God, and works 
righteousness, is accepted of him;” but, 1. The Author of eternal salvation 
comes of the Jews, and appears among them, Rom. ix. 8, and is sent first to 
bless them. 2. The means of eternal salvation are afforded to them; the word 
of salvation (Acts xiii, 26) was of the Jews: it was delivered to them, and was 


' through them derived to other nations. ‘his was a sure guide to them in their 


' “To them were committed the oracles of God,” 


devotions; and they followed it, and therefore knew what they worshipped, 
d : od,” Rom. iii. 2; “and the service of- 
God,” Rom. ix. 4. The Jews therefore being thus privileged and advanced, it 


' was presumption for the Samaritans to vie with thei. 


| the worshippers were generall 


Secomily. He describes the evangelical worship, and which only God would 
accept of, and be well pleased with; having shewed that the place is indif- 
ferent, tie comes to shew what is necessary and essential. That we worship 
God in spirit and in truth, ver. 23, 24. The stress is not to be laid upon the 

lace where we worship God, but with what mind we worship him. Note, 
The nicst effectual way to take up differences in the lesser matters of religion 
is to be more zealous in the greater. ‘They who daily make it the matter o 
their eure to worship in the spirit, one would think should not make it the 
matter of their strife, whether he should be worshipped here or there. Christ 
had justly preferred the Jewish worship before the Samaritan; yet here he 
intimates the imperfection of that. The worship was ceremonial, Heb. ix. 1, 10; 
r carnal, and much strangers to the inwarc 
pers of Divine worship. Note, It is possible we may be better than our neigh- 

ours, and yet not so good as we should be. It concerns us to be right, not 


| only in the objects of our worship, but in the manner of it; and that is it which 


Christ here instructs usin. Observe, 

Ist. The great and glorious revolution which should introduce this change: 
“the hour cometh, and now is.” The fixed stated time, concerning which it 
was of old determined when it should come, and how long it should last. The 
time of its appearance is fixed to an hour, so punctual and exact are the Divine 
counsels; the time of its cor tinuance is limited to an hour, so close and press- 
ing is the opportunity of Divine grace, 2 Cor. vi.2. ‘This hour cometh; it is 
coming in its full strength, lustre, and perfection ; it now is in the embryo and 
infancy. The perfect day is coming, and now it dawns. 

2nd. The blessed change itself. In Gospel times the “true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth :” as creatures we worship the Father 
of all; as Christians we worship the Father of our Lord Jesus. 

Now the change shall be, First. In the nature of the worship; Christians 
shall worship God, not in the ceremonial observances of the Mosaic institution 
but in spiritual ordinances; consisting less in bodily exercise, and animated 
and invigorated more with a Divine power and energy. ‘The way of worship 
Christ has instituted is rational and intellectual, and refined from those exter- 
nal rites and ceremonies with which the Old Testament worship was both 
clouded and clogged. This is called true worship, in opposition to that which 
was typical: the legal services were figures of the true, Heb. ix. 9,24. The 
that revolted from Christianity to Judaism, are said to begin in the Spirit, Bee 
end in the flesh, Gal. iii, 3. Such was the difference between Old ‘Testament 
and New Testament institutions. Secondly. In the temper and disposition of 
the worshippers; and so the true Morepar are good Christians, distinguished 
from hypocrites ; all should, and they will, worship Ged “in spirit and truth.” 
It is spoken of, ver. 23, as their character, and ver. 24, as their duty. Note, It 
is required of all that worship God that they “worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” 1. We must worship God in spirit, Phil. iii. 3. e must depend upon 
God’s Spirit for strength and assistance, laying our souls under his influences 
and operations; we must devote our own spirits to, and employ them in, the 
service of God, Rom. i. 9; must worship him with fixedness of thought, and a 
flame of affection—with all that is within us. Spirit is sometimes put for the 
new nature, in opposition to the flesh, which is the corrupt nature; and so te 
worship God with our spirit, is to worship him with our graces, Heb. xii. 28, 
2. In truth, that is, in sincerity. God requires not only the inward part in our 
worship, but truth in the inward part, Ps. li. 6. We must mind the power 
more than the form: must aim at God’s glory, and not tobe seen of men; draw 
near with a true heart, Heb. x. 22. 

Thirdly. The reasons why God must be thus worshipped. 

lst. Because in Gospel times they, and they only, are accounted the true 
worshippers. The Gospel erects a spiritual way of worship: so that the pro- 
fessors of the Gospel are not true in their profession, do not live up to gospel 
light and laws, if they do not worship God “in spirit and in truth.” 

2nd. Because the Father seeketh such’ worshippers of him. ‘This intimatea, 
First. That such worshippers are very rare, and seldom met with, Jer. xxx. 2h. 


So 


ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes him 
that soweth seed” (Amos ix. 13). 

iv. 38. “ Other men laboured:” te., prophets (Heb. xi. 39, 40; 
1 Pet. i. 12); John the Baptist (Luke i. 17, iii. 4, 5); pre-eminently 
Christ himself, the sower, according to his own interpretation, 

iv. 40. “ Besought him that he would tarry,’’ &c.: contrast the 
conduct of those other Samaritans who, influenced by their preju- 
dices, refused to receive him, ‘These rejoiced in one who was the 
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Saviour of the world; those rejected him because he seemed about 
to bestow favour on others beside themselves (Luke ix. 51—53). 

iv. 42, ““Saying:’’ the Greek word here is not the same as that 
used in verse 39. ‘he word here signities “talking,” “ chat,” “gossip;” 
the word in verse 39 has reference more to the substance of what was 
said than to the form in which it was said. Alford, however, says 
the words are perhaps not to be distinguished. But it is 
possible not to see in the word (verse 42) something of the woman’s 
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The gate of spiritual worshipping is strait. Secondly. That such worship is 
necessary, and what the God of heaven insists upon. When God comes to 
inquire for worshippers, the question will not be, who worshipped at Jerusa- 
lem, but who worshipped in spirit ; that will be the touchstone. Thirdly. ‘That 
God is greatly well ae with, and gracionsly accepts of, such worship, and 
such worshippers; “I have desired it,” #s. ex=xii. 13, 14; Cant. ii. 14. Fourthly. 
That there has been, and will be to the end, a remnant of such worshippers ; 
his seeking such worshippers, implies his ~.a«xing them such. God is in all ages 
gathering in to himself a generation of spiritual worshippers. 

3rd. Because “ God is a spirit.” Cnrist eame to declare God to us, ch. i. 18; 
and this he has declared concerning him: ‘.c declared it to this poor Samaritan 
woman, for the meanest are concerned to krow God; and with this design, to 
rectify her mistakes concerning religious worship; to which nothing would 
contribute more than the right knowledge of God. Note, First. “(rod is a 
spirit ;” for he is an infinite and eternal mind; an intelligent being, incorporeal, 
immaterial, invisible, incorruptible. It is easier to say what God is not, than 
what he is: “‘a spirit has not flesh and bones;” but who knows the way of a 
spirit? If God were not a spirit, he could not be perfect, nor infinite, nor 
eternal, nor independent, nor the Father of spirits. Secondly. The spirituality 
of the Divine nature is a very good reason for the spirituality of Divine wor- 
ship. If we do not worship God, who is a spirit, in the spirit, we neither give 
him the glory due to his name,—and so do not perform the act of worship,—nor 
can we hope to obtain his favour and acceptance; and so we miss the end of 
worship, Mat. xv. 8, 9. 

IV. The last subject of discourse with this woman is concerning the Messiah, 
ver. 25, 26. Observe here, 

1. The faith of the woman, by which she expected the Messiah ; “I know that 
Messias cometh ....and he will tell us all things.” She had nothing to object 
against what Christ had said; his discourse was, for aught she knew, what 
might become the Messiah then expected; but from him she would receive it, 
and in the mean time thinks best to suspend her belief. Thus many have no 
heart to the price in their hand, Pr. xvii. 16, because they think they have a 
better in their eye, and deceive themselves with a promise that they will learn 
that hereafter which they neglect now. Observe here, 

Ist. Whom she expects; “I know that Messias cometh.” The Jews and 
Samaritans, though so much at variance, agreed in the expectation of the Mes- 
siah and his kingdom. ‘Che Samaritans received the writings of Moses, and 
were no strangers to the prophets, nor to the hopes of the Jewish nation; 
those who knew least, knew this, that Messiah was to come; so general and 
uncontested was the expectation of him; and at this time more raised than 
ever, for the sceptre was departed from Judah; Danie!’s weeks were near 
expiring; so thats he concludes, not only he will come, but épxeta:, ‘he comes ;’ 
he is just at hand, ‘ Messias, which is called Christ.” The evangelist, though 
he retains the Hebrew word Messiah, which the woman used, in honour to the 
holy language, and to the Jewish church, that used it familiarly, yet writing 
for the use of the Gentiles, he takes care to render it by a Greek word of the 
same signification, “ which is called Christ,” ‘Anointed;’ giving an example 
to the apostle’s rule, that whatever is spoken in an unknown, or less vulgar 
tongue, should be interpreted, 1 Cor. xiv. 27, 28. 

2ud. What she expects from him; ‘he will tell us all things,” relating to the 
service of God, which are needful for us to know; will tell us that which will 
supply our defects, rectify our mistakes, and put an end to all our disputes. He 
will tell us the mind of God fully and clearly, and keep back nothing. Now 
this implies an acknowledgment, First. Of the deficiency and imperfection 
of the discovery they now had of the Divine will, and the rule they had of the 
Divine worship. It “ could not make the comers thereunto perfect;” and there- 
fore they expected some great advance and improvement in matters of religion, 
atime of reformation. Secondly. Of the sufhciency of the Messiah to make 
this change. “He will tell us all things,’ which we want to know, and about 
which we wrangle in the dark. He will introduce peace, by leading us into all 
truth, and dispelling the mists of error. It seems this was the comfort of good 
people in those dark times, that light would arise; if they found themselves at 
a loss, and run aground, it was a satisfaction to them to say, “When Messias 
comes, he will tell us all things;” as it may be to us now, with reference to his 
second coming ; now we see through a glass, but then face to face. 

2. The favour of our Lord Jesus in making himself known to her, ver. 26; “I 
that speak unto thee am he.” Christ did never make himself known so expressly 
to any, as he did here to this poor Samaritan, and to the blind man, ch. ix. 373; 
no, not to John Baptist, when he sent to him, Mat. xi. 4, 5; no, not to the 
Jews, when they challenged him to tell them whether he was the Christ, 
ch. x. 24. But, Ist. Christ would thus put an honour upon such as were poor 
and despised, Jas. ii. 6. 2nd. This woman, for aught we know, had never any 
opportunity of seeing Christ’s miracles, which were then the ordinary method 
of conviction. Note, To those who have not the advantage of the external 
means of knowledge and grace, God hath secret ways of making-up the want 
of them; we must therefore judge charitably concerning such. God can make 
the light of grace shine into the heart, even where he doth not make the light 
of the Gospel shine in the face. 3rd. This woman was better prepared to 
receive such a discovery than others were; she was big with expectation of the 
Messiah, and ready to receive instruction from him. Christ will manifest him- 
self to those who, with an honest humble heart, desire to be acquainted with 
him; “I that speak unto thee am he.” See here, First. How near Jesus Christ 
was to her, when she knew not who he was, Gen. xxviii. 16; many are lament- 
ing Christ's absence, and longing for his presence, when at the sume time he is 
speaking to them. Secondly. How Christ makes himself known to us, by 
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speaking to us; “I that speak unto thee,” so closely, so convincingly, with | 


such assurance, with such an authority, “ 1 am he. 
27 And upon this came his disciples, and mar- 
velled that he talked with the woman: yet no man 


said, What seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou with - 


her? 28 The woman then left her waterpot, and 


went her way into the city, and saith to the men, | 


29 Come, see a man, which told me all things that. 


ever I did: is not this the Christ? 30 Then they 
went out of the city, and came unto him. 31 In 
the mean while his disciples prayed him, saying, 
Master, eat. 32 But he said unto them, I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of. 33 ‘Therefore 


eager and diffuse report to them. See John viii. 43, where the two 
words are used, The word which is there translated “speech” is 
the same as that used here in verse 42—“saying.” The word there 
translated “word” is that which is employed in verse 39 of this 
chapter. The whole might better be rendered thus: “ No longer do 
we believe because of thy story, for we have heard for ourselves, 
and know that this is indeed the Saviour of the world.” The word 
“Christ” is omitted in the best MSS., and the word rendered here 
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|said the disciples one to another, Hath any ran 
‘brought him ought to eat? 384 Jesus saith unto 
them, My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, 
jand to finish his work. 35 Say not ye, There are 
yet four months, and then cometh harvest? behold, 
I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the 


fields; for they are white already to harvest. 36 
And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth 


fruit unto life eternal: that both he that soweth and 
he that reapeth may rejoice together. 37 And 
herein is that saying true, One soweth, and another 
reapeth. 38 I sent you to reap that whereon ye 
bestowed no labour: other men laboured, and ye 
are entered into their labours. 39 And many of 
the Samaritans of that city believed on him for the 
|saying of the woman, which testified, He told me all 
that ever I did. 40 So when the Samaritans were 
come unto him, they besonght him that he would 
tarry with them: and he abode there two days. 41 
And many more believed because of his own word ; 
42 And said unto the woman, Now we believe, not 
because of thy saying: for we have heard Aim our- 
‘selves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
‘Saviour of the world. 


i 
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WOMAN OF SAMARIA, 


_ We have here the remainder of the story of what happened when Christ was 
! in Samaria, after the long conference he had with the woman. 

First. The interruption given to this discourse by the disciples’ coming. 
It is likely much more was said than is recorded; but just when the discourse 
was brought to a head, when Christ had _made himself known to her as the 
true Messiah, “then came the disciples.” The danghters of Jerusalem shall not 
stir up nor awake my love till he please. Ist. They admired at Christ’s con- 
verse with this woman: marvelled that he talked thus earnestly (as perhaps 
they observed at a distance) with a woman, a strange woman, alone; he used 
to be more reserved, especially with a Samaritan woman, that was not of the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel; they thought their Master should be as shy 
of the Samaritans as the other Jews were, at least that he should not preach 
the Gospel to them. They wondered he should condescend to talk with such 
a poor contemptible woman, forgetting what despicable men they themselves 
were when Christ first cailed them into fellowship with himself. 2nd. Yet 
they acquiesced in it; they knew it was for some good reason, and some 
good end, which he was not bound to give them an account of, and therefore 
none of them asked, “ What seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou with her?” 
Thus when particular difficulties occur in the word and providence of God, 
it is good to satisfy ourselves with this in general, that all is well which Jesus 
Christ saith and doth. Perhaps there was something amiss in their marvelling 
that Christ talked with the woman, and that it was something like the Phari- 
sees being offended at his eating with publicans and sinners; but whatever 
they thought, they said nothing: “If thou hast thought evil,” at any time, “lay 
_ thy hand upon thy mouth,” to keep that evil thought from turning into an evil 
| word, Pr. xxx. 32; Ps. xxxix. 1—3. 

Secondly. The notice which the woman gave to her neighbours, what an ex- 
traordinary person she had happily met with, ver. 28,29. Observe here, 
| 1. How she forgot her errand to the well, ver. 28. Therefore because the 
disciples were come, and broke up the discourse, and perhaps she observed 
they were not pleased with it, she went her way. She withdrew in civility 
to Christ, that he might have leisure to eat his dinner; she delighted in h's 
discourse, but would not be rude: every thing is beautiful in its season. She 
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“no longer” (the “ not” of the Authorised Version) implies that they 
believed now on different grounds, 

iv. 43. “After two days:” rather “the two days”—i.e., at the close 
of the two days spent among the Samaritans (verse 40). 

iv. 44, “Testified that a prophet,” &c: a difficulty has been felt 
in the reason that the evangeiist assigns for Christ going into 
Galilee—viz., that a prophet hath no honour in his own country, 
The usual explanation is that the word “ Galilee” does not include 
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supposed that Jesus, when he had dined, would go forward on his journey, and 
therefore hastened to tell her neighbours, that they might come quickly : “Yet 
a little while is the light with you.” See how she improved time; when one 
goud work was done, she applied herself to another. When opportunities 
of getting good cease, or are interrupted, we should seek opportunities of 
doing good; when we have done hearing the word, then is a time to be 
speaking of it. : ei) Is 

Eatin is taken of her leaving her waterpot, or pail. Ist. She left it in 
kindness to Christ, that he might have to drink with his dinner ; and fair water 
was his drink; he turned water into wine for others, but not for himself. 
Compare this with Rebecea’s civility to A braham’s servant, Gen. xxiv. 18, and 
see that promise, Mat. x. 42. 2nd. She left it, that she might make the more 
haste into the city, to carry thither these good tidings. Those whose business 
it is to publish the name of Christ, must not encumber or entangle themselves 
with any thing that will retard or hinder them therein. When the disciples 
were to be made fishers of men, they must forsake all. 3rd. She left her water- 
pot as one careless of it, being wholly taken up with better things. Note, Those 
who are brought to the knowledge of Christ will shew it by a holy contempt 
of this world and the things of it. And those who are newly acquainted with 
the things of God, must be excused if at first they be so taken up with that 
new world into which they are brought, that the things of this world seem 
to be for a time wholly neglected: Mr. Hildersham, in one of his sermons on 
this verse, from this instance largely justifies those who leave their worldly 
business on week-days to go hear sermons. 

2. How she minded her errand to the town, for her heart was upon it; “she 
went into the city, and said to the men,” probably the aldermen, the men in 
authority, whom, it may be, she found met together upon some public business ; 
or to the men, that is, to every man she met in the streets; she proclaimed it 
in the chief places of concourse, “ Come, see a man which told me all things 
that ever I did: is not this the Christ?” Observe, 

Ist. How solicitous she was to bring her friends and neighbours acquainted 
with Christ. When she had found that treasure, she called together her 
friends and neighbours, as Lu. xv. 4, not only to rejoice with her, but to share 
with her; knowing there was enough to enrich herself and all that would par- 
take with her. Note, They that have been themselves with Jesus, and have 
found comfort in him, should do all they can to bring others to him; has 
he done us the honour to make himself known to us? let us do him the 
honour to make him known to others; nor can we do ourselves a greater 
honour. This woman becomes an apostle; gu@ scortum fuerat egressa, 
regreditur magistra evangelica,— she who went forth a specimen of impurity, 
returns a teacher of evangelical truth,’ saith Aretius. Christ had bid her 
call her husband, which she thought was warrant enough to call every body. 
She went into the city, the city where she dwelt, among her kinsfolk and 
acquaintance. ‘Though every man is my neighbour that 1 have opportunity 
of doing good to, yet | have most opportunity, and therefore lie under the most 
obligations, to do good to these that live near me. Where the tree falls, there 
let it be made useful. 

2nd. How fair and ingenuous she was in the notice she gave them concerning 
this stranger she had met with. 

First. She tells them plainly what induced her to admire him; “he has told 
me all things that ever I did.” -No more is recorded but what he told her of her 
husbands ; but it is not improbable he had told her more of her faults; or, his 
telling her of that which she knew he could not by any ordinary means come 
to the knowledge of, convinced her that he could have told her of all that ever 
she did. If he has a Divine knowledge, it must be omniscience. He told her 
that which none knew but God and her own conscience. Two things affected 
her: Ist. ‘he extent of his knowledge; we ourselves cannot tell all things that 
ever we did, many things pass unheeded, and more pass away and are for- 
gotten; but Jesus Christ knows all the thoughts, words, and actions of all the 
children of meu: see Heb. iv. 13; he hath said, “I know thy works.” 2nd. The 
power of his word; this made a great impression upon her, that he told her her 
secret sins, with such an unaccountable power and energy, that being told 
of one, she is convinced of all, and judged of all. She doth not say, Come 
see a man that has told me strange things concerning religious worship, and 
the laws of 1t; that has decided the controversy between this mountain and 
Jerusalem; aman that calls himself the Messias; but, Come see a man that has 
tuld me of my sins; she fastens upon that part of Christ’s discourse, which one 
would think she should have been most shy of repeating; but experimental 
proofs of the power of Christ’s word and Spirit are, of all other, the most 
cogent and convincing; and that knowledge of Christ, into which we are 
led by the conviction of sin and humiliation, is most likely to be sound and 
Baving. 

Secondly. She invites them to come and see him whom she had conceived 
so high an opinion of. Not barely come and look upon him,—she doth not 
invite them to him as a show,—but come and converse with him; come and hear 
his wisdom, as I have done, and you will be of my mind. She would not under- 
take to manage the arguments which had convinced ber, in such a manner as to 
convince others; all that see the evidence of truth themselves are not able 
to make others see it; but come and talk with him, and you will find such 
a power in his word as far exceeds all other evidence. Note, Those who can 
do little else towards the conviction and conversion of others, may and should 
bring them to those means of grace which they themselves have found effectual. 
Jesus was now at the town’s end: Now come, see him. When opportunities of 
getting the knowledge of God are brought to our doors, we are inexcusable 
if we neglect them; shall we not go over the threshold to see Him whose day 
prophets and kings desired to see? 

Thirdly. She resolves to appeal to themselves, and their own sentiments, 
upon the trial; “Is not this the Christ?” She doth not peremptorily say, ‘he 
is the Messiah,’ how clear soever she was in her own mind; and yet she very 
prudently mentions the Messiah, whom otherwise they would not have thought 
of, and then refers it to themselves ; she will not impose her faith upon them, 
but only propose it to them. By such fair but forcible appeals as these, 
meu’s Judgments and consciences are sometimes taken hold of, ere they 
are aware. 

_3rd. What success she had in this invitation, ver. 30: they “went out of the 
city, and came to him.” Though it might seem very improbable that a woman 
of so small a figure and so ill a character should have the honour of the first 
discovery of the Messiah among the Samaritans; yet it pleased God to incline 
their hearts to take notice of her report, and not to slight it as an idle tale. 
Time was when lepers were the first that brought tidings to Samaria of a great 
deliverance, 2 Kin. vii. 3, &c. ‘T ae came unto him; did not send for him into 
the city to them; but in token of their respect to him, and the earnestness of 
their desire to see him, they went out to him. ‘Those that would know Christ, 
must meet him w here he records his name. 

Lhirdly. Christ's discourse with his disciples, while the woman was absent, 
ver. 31—34. See how industrious our Lord Jesus wus to redeem time, to 
husband every minute of it, and to till up the vacancies of it. When the dis- 
viples were gone into the town, his discourse with the woman was ciifying, 
avd suited to her case; when she was gone into the town, his discourse with 


Nazareth, but is emp'oyed to designate the country of ‘xuiuee, in 
contradistinction from the town vf Nazareth. Thus the state- 
ment would amount to this, that he went into the province, 
avoiding Nazareth, where he knew his receptinn would not be 
favourable. Alford, however, is of opinion that our Lord left Judea 
to escape the publicity that was gathering round him; and to avoid 
fame, betook himself to Galilee, where, as a propket, he was least 
likely to be honoured, 
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them was no less edifying, and suited to their case: it were well if we couid 
thus gather up the fragments of time, that none of it may be lost. ‘Two thin.s 
are observable in this discourse : 

1. How Christ expresseth the delight which he himself had in his work. His 
work was to seek and save that which was lost; to go about doing good. Now 
this work we here find him wholly taken up with; for, 

Ist. He neglected his meat and drink for his work. When he sat down upon 
the well, he was weary, and needed refreshment; but this opportunity of 
saving souls made him forget his weariness and hunger; and he minded his 
food so little that, First. His disciples were forced to invite him to it; they 
prayed him, they pressed him, saying, “ Master, eat.” It was an instance 
of their love to him, that they invited him, lest he should be fainty and sick for 
want of some support; but it was a greater instance of his love to souls, that 
he needed invitation. Let us léarn hence a holy indifferency even to the needful, 
supports of life, in comparison with spiritual things. Secondly. He minded 
it so little, that they suspected he had meat brought him in their absence, 
ver. 33; “Has any man brought him eught to eat?” he had so little stomach 
to his dinner that they were ready to think he had dined already. The 
that make religion their business, when any of its affairs are to be attended, 
will prefer them before their food; as Abraham’s servant, that would not 
eat till he had told his errand, Gen. xxiv. 33; and Samuel, that would not sit 
down till David was anointed, 1 Sam. xvi. 11. 

2nd. He made his work his meat and drink. The work he had done in 
instructing the woman; the work he had to do among the Samaritans; the 
prospect he now had of doing good to many,—this was meat and drink to him, 
| it was the greatest pleasure and satisfaction imaginable. Never did a hungry 
man, or an epicure, expect a plentiful feast with so much desire, nor feed upon 
its dainties with so much delight, as our Lord Jesus expected and improved 
ap opportunity of doing good to souls. Concerning this he saith, 

First. That it was such meat as the disciples knew not of: they did not 
imagine that he had any design or prospect of planting his Gospel among the 
Samaritans ; this was a piece of usefulness they never thought of. Note, Christ 
by his Gospel and Spirit doth more good to the souls of men than his own 
disciples know of, or expect. This may be said of good Christians too who 
live by faith, that they have meat to eat which others know not of—joy which 
a stranger doth not intermeddle with. Now this word made them ask, ‘ Has 
any man brought him ought to eat?” so apt were even his own disciples to. 
understand him after a corporal and carnal manner when he used similitudes. 

Secondly. That the reason why his work was his meat and drink was, because 
it was his Father’s work, his Father’s will; ver. 34, “ My meat is to do the will 
of him that sent me.” Note, 1st. The salvation of sinners is the will of God, 


| and the instruction of them in order thereunto is his work: see 1 Tim. ii. 4. 


There is a chosen remnant, whose salvation is in a particular manner his will. 
2nd. Christ was sent into the world on this errand, to bring people to God; 
to know him, and to be happy in him. 3rd. He made this work his business 
and delight. When his body needed food, his mind was so taken up with 
this, that he forgot both hunger and thirst, both meat and drink. othing. 
could be more grateful to him than doing good; when he was invited to 
meat, be went that he might do good, for that was his meat always. 4th. 
He was not only ready upon all occasions to go to his work, but he was 
earnest and in care to go through it, and to finish his work, in all the parts 
of it. He resolved never to quit it, or lay it down, till he could say, “It is 
finished.” Many have zeal to carry them out at first, but not zeal to carry 
them on to the last; but our Lord Jesus was intent upon finishing his work. 
. Our Master has herein left_us an example, that we may learn to do the will 

of God as he did, First. With diligence and close application, as those that 
| make a business of it. Secondly. With delight and pleasure in it, as in our 
| element. Thirdly. With constancy and perseverance; not only minding to do 

but aiming to finish, our werk. oe | 

2. See here how Christ, having expressed his delight in his work, excites his 
disciples to diligence in their work: they were workers with him, and therefore 
should be workers like him, and make their work their meat, as he did. The 
work they had to_do was to preach the Gospel, and by it to set up the kingdom 
of the Messiah. Now this work he here compares to harvest work, which is 
the gathering in of the fruits of the earth; and this similitude he prosecutes 
throughout this discourse, ver. 35—38. Note, Gospel time is harvest time, and 
gospel work harvest work. The harvest is before appointed and expected, 
so was the Gospel. Harvest time is busy time; all hands must be then at work ; 
every one must work for himself, that he may reap of the graces and comforts 
of the Gospel: ministers must work for God, to gather in souls to him. Har- 
vest time is opportunity, a short and limited time, which will not last always; 
and harvest work is work that must be done then, or not at all; so the time 
of the enjoyment of the Gospel is a particular season, which must be im- 
proved for its proper purposes; for once past, it cannot be recalled. The 
disciples were to gather in a harvest of souls for Christ. Now he here suggests 
three things to them, to quicken them to diligence: ; ; 

Ist. That it was necessary work, and the occasion for it very urgent and 
pressing, ver. 35; “ Ye say, It is four months to harvest; but L say, The fields are 
already white.” Hereis, First. A saying cof Christ’s diseiplbs concerning the 
corn-harvest ; ‘there are yet four months, and then cometh harvest,” which Bag 
be taken either generally, You say, for the encouragement of the sower at see 
time, that it will be but four months to the harvest. With us itis but about 
four months between the barley seedness and the barley harvest; probably it 
was so with them as to other grain; or particularly, Now at this time you reckon 
it will be four months to next harvest, according to the ordinary course of pro- 
vidence. The Jews’ harvest began at the passover, about Easter, much earlier 
in the year than ours; by which it appears that this journey of Christ from 
Judea to Galilee was in the winter, about the end of November, for he travelled 
all weathers to do good. God has not only promised us a harvest every year, 
but has appointed the weeks of harvest, so that we know when to expect it, 
and take our measures accordingly. Secondly. Here is a saying of Christ’s 
concerning the gospel harvest; his heart was as much upon the fruits of his 
Gospel as the hearts of others were upon the fruits of the earth; and to that 
he would lead the thoughts of his disciples: “ Look, the fields are already 
white unto the harvest.” 

lst. Here, in this place, where they now were, there was harvest work for 
him to do. ‘They would have him to eat, ver. 31. ‘ Eat!’ saith he; ‘I have other 
work to do, that is more needful. Look what crowds of Samaritans are coming 
out of the town, over the fields, that are ready to receive the Gospel.’ Pro- 
bably there were many now in view. People’s forwardness to hear the Word 
is a great excitement to ministers’ diligence and liveliness in preaching it. ; 

2nd. In other places, all the country over, there was harvest work enough for 
them all to do. Consider the regions, think of the state of the country, and you 
will find there are multitudes as ready to receive the Gospel as a field of corn 
that is fully ripe is ready to be Swipe The fields were now made white to the 
harvest. First. By the decree of God, revealed in the prophecies of the Old 
‘Testament. New was the time when the gathering of the people should b¢ to 
Christ, Gen. xlix. 10; when great accessions should be made to the chureh, 
and the bounds of it should be enlarged; and therefore it was time for them ta 
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iv. 45, “The Galileans received him:” see chap. u, 23, “For 
they also,” &c. : inserted for the benetit of those readers who might 
not be aware that the Galileans frequented the feasts at Jersualem. 

iv. 46. “Nobleman:’ probably an oflicer belonging to tne 
household of Herod Antipas. it has been conjectured that he was — 
Chuza, Herod’s steward (Luke viii. 3). He was most likely a Jew. 
“Capernaum :” “a town choicely situated on the north-west shore of 
the Sea of Galileo. Its position at the head of the lake gave it » 
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It is a great enconragement to us to engage in any work for God, if 
we understand by the signs of the times that this is the proper season for that 
work, for then it will prosper. Secondly. By the disposition of men. John 
Baptist had made ready a people prepared for the Lord, Lu. i. 17; since he began 
to preach the kingdom of God every man pressed into it, Lu. xvi. 16; this, there- 
fore, was a time for the preachers of the Gospel to apply themselves to their 
work with the utmost vigour, to thrust in their sickle when the harvest was 
ripe, Rev. xiv. 15. lt was necessary to work now; pity such a season should be 
Jet slip. If the corn that is ripe be not Feaped, it will shed, and be lost, and the 
fowls will pick it up: if souls that are under convictions, and have some good 
inclinations, be not helped now, their hopeful beginnings will come to nothing, 
and they will be a prey to pretenders. It was also easy to work now 3 when 
the people’s hearts are prepared, the work will be done cis gah 2 Chr. xxix. 36. 
It cannot but quicken ministers to take pains in preaching the Word, when they 
observe that people take pleasure in hearing it. ; 

2nd. That it was profitable and advantageous work, which the themselves 
would be gainers by; ver. 36, “he that reapeth receiveth wages,” and so shall 

ou. Christ has undertaken to pay those well whom he employs in his work, 

or he will never do as Jehoiakim did, that used his neighbours’ service without 
wages, Jer. xxii. 13, or those who by fraud kept back the hire of those particu- 
larly who reaped down their corn fields, Jas. v. 4. Christ’s reapers, though they 
cry to him day and night, shall never have cause to cry against him, nor to say 
they served a hard master: he that reapeth, not only shall receive wages, but 
dceth receive it: there is a present reward in the service of Christ, and his work 
is its own wages. First. Christ’s reapers have fruit; “‘ he gathereth fruit unto 
life eternal;” that is, he shall both save himself and those that hear him, 
1 Tim. iv. 16. If the faithful reaper save his own soul, that is fruit abounding to 
his account ; it is fruit gathered to life eternal ; and if over and above this he 
be instrumental to save the souls of others too, there is fruit gathered. Souls 

athered to Christ are fruit, good fruit, the fruit that Christ seeks for, Rom.i.13; 
it is gathered for Christ, Cant. viii. 11, 12; it is gathered to life eternal. ‘Thisis 
the comfort of faithful ministers, that their work has a tendency to the eternal 
salvation of precious souls. Secondly. They have joy ; “that he that sows and 
they that reap may rejoice together.” The minister who is the happy instru- 
ment of beginning a good work is he that sows, as John Baptist was ; he that 
is employed to carry it on and perfect it is he that reaps, and both shall rejoice 
together. Note, lst. Though God is to have all the glory of the success of the 
Gospel, yet faithful ministers may take themselves the comfort of it. The reapers 
share in the joy of harvest, though the profits belong to the master, 1 Thes. ii. 19. 
2nd. Those ministers who are variously gifted and employed should be so far from 
envying one another, that they should rather mutually rejoice in each other’s 
success and usefulness. Though all Christ’s ministers are not alike serviceable, 
nor alike successful, yet, if they have obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful, 
they shall all enter together into the joy of their Lord at last. q 

3rd. That it was easy work, and work that was half done to their hands by 
those that were gone before them; ver. 37, 38, “ One soweth and another 
reapeth.” This sometimes speaks a grievous judgment upon him that sows, 
Mic. vi. 15; Deu. xxviii. 30; “ Thou shalt sow, and another shall reap ; as 
Deu. vi. 11, “ houses full of all Hord things, which thou filledst not.” So here, 
Moses, and the prophets, and John Baptist, had paved the way to the Gospel, 
had sown the good seed which the New Testament ministers did in effect but 
gather the fruit of; “ L sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed,” in compa- 
rison, “no labour,” Zsa. xl. 3—5. ~ . 

This speaks two things concerning the Old Testament ministry: rst. That 
it was very much short of the New Testament ministry. Moses and the pro- 
phets sowed, but they could not be said to reap, so little did they see of the 
fruit of their labours. Their writings have done much more good since they 
left us than ever their preaching did. Secondly. That it was very much service- 
able to the New Testament ministry, and made way for it. ‘The writings of 
the prophets, which were read in the synagogues every sabbath day, raised 

eople’s expectations of the Messiah, and so prepared them to bid him welcome. 

jad it not been for the seed sown by the prophets, this Samaritan woman could 
not have said, “ We know that the Messias cometh.” The writings of the Old 
Testament are in some respects more useful to us than they could be to those to 
whom they were first written, because better understood by the accomplish- 
meut of them, see 1 Pet. i. 12; Heb. iv. 2; Rom. xvi. 25, 26. , 

This also speaks two things concerning the ministry of the apostles of Christ: 
First. That it was a fruitful ministry. They were reapers that gathered ina 
great harvest of souls to Jesus Christ; and did more in seven years towards the 
setting up of the kingdom of God among men than the prophets of the Old 
Testament had done in twice so many ages. Svcondly. That it was much facili- 
tated, especially among the Jews, to whom they were first sent, by the writings 
of the prophets. The prophets sowed in tears, crying out, We have laboured 
in vain; the apostles reaped in joy, saying, “Thanks be to God, who always 
causeth us to triumph.” Note, From the labours of ministers that are dead 
and gone, much good fruit may be reaped by the people that survive them, and 
the ministers that succeed them. John Baptist, and those that assisted him, 
had laboured; and the disciples of Christ entered into their labours, built upon 
their foundation, and reaped the fruit of what they sowed. See what reason 
we have to bless God for those that are gone before us, for their preaching 
and their writing, for what they did and suffered in their day, for we are 
entered into their labours: their studies and services have made our work the 
easier. And when the ancient and modern labourers, those that came into the 
vineyard at the third hour, and those that came in at the eleventh, meet in the 
day of account, they will be so far from envying oue another the honour of 
their respective services, that both they that sowed and ote that reaped 
shall rejoice together; and the great Lord of the harvest shall have the 
glory of all. 
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Fourthly. The good effect which this visit Christ made to the Samaritans (en | 


passant) had upon them, and the fruit which was no 
them, ver. 39, 42. See what impressions were made : 

1. By the woman’s testimony concerning Christ. ; gle testimony 
and one of no good report, and the testimony no more but this, e told me all 
that ever I did,” yet it had a good influence upon many. One would have 


on them: 


Though a sin 


w presently gathered among | 


thought his telling the woman of her secret sins should have made them afraid | 


of coming to him, lest ke should tell them also of their faults; but they will 
venture that, rather than not be acquainted with one that they had reason to 
think was a prophet. And two things gee | were brought to, | P . 
ist: To credit Christ’s word; ver. 39, Many” of the Samaritans “ of that city 
believed on him for the saying of the woman.” So far they believed on him that 
they took him for a prophet, and were desirous to know the mind of God from 
him: this is favourably interpreted a believing on him. Now observe, First. 
Who they were that believed; many of the Samaritans, who were not of the 
house of eta Their faith was not only an aggravation of the unbelief of the 
Jews, from whom better might have been expected, but an earnest of the faith 
of the Gentiles, who would welcome that which the Jews rejected. | Sccondly. 
Upon what inducement they believed; “for the saying of the woman.” See here, 
ist. How God is sometimes pleased to use very weak and unlikely instruments 
for the beginning and carrying on of a good work, A little maid directed a 
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pri i 2nd. How great a matter a little fire kindles; 
our Saviour, by instructing one poor woman, spread instruction to a whole 
town. Let not ministers be either careless in their preaching, or discouragea 
in it, because their hearers are few and mean; for by doing good to them, good 
may be conveyed to more, and those that are more considerable; if they teach 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, a great number may learn 
at second hand. Philip preached the Gospel to a single gentleman, in his cha- 
riot, upon the road; and he not only received it himself, but carried it into his 
country, and propagated it there. 3rd. See how good it is to speak experiment 
ally of Christ and the things of God. This woman could say little of Christ 
but what she did say she spoke feelingly; “he told me all that ever I dia,” 

hose are most likely to do good that can tell what God has done for their 
souls, Ps. Ixvi. 16. 
2nd. They were brought to court his stay among them; ver. 40, when they 
were come to him, “ they besought him that he would tarry with them.” Upon 
the woman’s ire they believed. him-to be a prophet, and came to him; and 
when they saw him, the meanness of his appearance and the manifest poverty 
of his outward condition did not lessen their esteem of him, and expectations 
from him, but still they respected him as a prophet. Note, There are hopes of 
those who are got over the vulgar prejudices that men have against true worth 
in a low estate. Blessed are they that are not offended in Christ at first sight. 
So far were they from being offended in him, that they begged he would tarry 
with them. First. That they might testify their respects to him, and treat him 
with the honour and kindness due to his character. God’s prophets and minis- 
ters are welcome guests to all those who sincerely embrace An Gospel; as to 
Lydia, Acts xvi. 15. Secondly. That they might receive instruction trom him. 
T hose that are taught of God are truly desirous to learn more, and to be better 
acquainted with Christ. Many would have flocked to one that would tell them 
their fortune, but these flocked to one that would tell them their faults—tell 
them of sin and duty. ‘The historian seems to put an emphasis upon their being 
Samaritans, as Lu. x. 33; xvii. 16. The Samaritans had not that reputation 
for religion that the Jews had; yet the Jews, who saw Christ’s miracles, drove 
him from them; while the Samaritans, who saw not his miracles, nor shared in 
his favours, invited him to them. The proof of the Gospel’s success is not 
always according to the probability; nor what is experienced, according to what 
is expected, either way. The Samaritans were taught by the custom of their 
country to be shy of conversation with the Jews; there were Samaritans that 
refused to let Christ go through their town, Lu. ix. 52; yet these begged him 
to tarry with them. Note, it adds much to the praise of our love to Christ and 
his Word, if it conquers the prejudices of education and custom, and sets light 
by the censures of men. 
_. Now we are told that Christ granted their request ; “he abode there.” Though 
it was a city of the Samaritans, near adjoining to their temple, yet, when he was 
invited, he tarried there; though he was upon ajourney, and had farther to Koy 
yet, when he had an opportunity of doing good, “he abode there.” That is no 
real hindrance which will further our account; yet he abode there but two 
days, because he had other places to visit, and other work to do; and those two 
days were as many as came to the share of this city, out of the few days of our 
Saviour’s sojourning upon earth. 
2. Weare told what impressions were made upon them by Christ’s own word, 
and his personal converse with them, ver. 41, 42; what he said and did there is 
not related; whether he healed theirsick or no; but it is intimated in the effect 
that he said and did that which convinced them he was the Christ ; and the 
labours of a minister are best told by the good fruit of them. Their hearing of 
him had a good effect, but now their eyes see him, and the effect of that was, 
Ist. That their number grew; ver. 41, “Many more believed;” many that 
would not be persuaded to go out of the town to him, yet when he came among 
them were wrought upon to believe in him. Note, It is comfortable to see the 
number of believers; and sometimes the zeal and forwardness of some may be a 
means to provoke many, and to stir them up toa holy emulation, Kom. xi. 14. 
2nd. That their faith grew. Those who had been wrought upon by the 
report of the woman now saw cause to say, “ Now we believe, not for tiny suy- 
ing ver. 42. Here are three things in which their faith grew: 

irst. In the matter of it, or that which they did believe. Upon the testi- 

mony of the woman they believed him to be a prophet, or some extraordinary 
messenger from heaven ; but now they have conversed with him, they believe 
that he is the Christ—the anointed one—the very same that was promised to the 
fathers, and expected by them; and that, being the Christ, he is “the Saviour of 
the world,” for that was the work to which he was anointed, to “save his people 
from their sins.” They believed him to be the Saviour, not only of the Jews, 
but of the world, which they hoped would take them in, though Samaritans, for 
it was promised that he should be salvation to the ends of the earth, /sa. xlix. 6, 
Secondly. In the certainty of it. Their faith now grew up to a full assur- 
ance; we “know that this is indeed the Christ ;” ada: ; not a pretended Christ, 
but a real one; not atypical Saviour, as many under the Old Testament, but 
truly one. Such an assurance as this of Divine truths is what we should labour 
after; not only we think it probable, and are willing to suppose, that Jesus may 
be the Christ, but we know that he is indeed the Christ. 
Thirdly. In the ground of it, which was a kind of spiritnal sensation and 
experience. ‘‘ Now we believe, not because of thy saying, for we have heard him 
ourselves.” They had before believed for her saying; and it was well—it was a 
good step; but now they find farther and much firmer footing for their faith: 
Now we believe, because we have heard him ourselves, and have heard such 
excellent and divine truths, accompanied with such commanding power and 
evidence, that we are abundantly satisfied and assured that this is the Christ. 
This is hike what the queen of Sheba said of Solomon, | Kin. x. 6,7; “the one 
half was not told me.” These Samaritans who believed for the woman’s saying, 
now gained farther light ; for to him that hath shall be given; he that is faithful 
in a little shall be trusted with more. 
In this instance we may see how faith comes by hearing. 1st. Faith comes to 
the birth by hearing the report of men. ‘These Samaritans, for the sake of the 
woman’s saying, believed so far as to come and see—to come and make a trial; 
thus the instructions of parents and preachers, and the testimony of the church 
and our experienced neighbours, recommend the doctrine of Christ to our 
acquaintance, and incline us to entertain it as highly probable. But, 2nd. 
Faith comes to its growth, strength, and maturity, by hearing the testimony 
of Christ himself; and this goes farther, and recommends his doctrine to our 
acceptance, and obligeth us to believe it as undoubtedly certain. We were 
induced to look into the Scripture by the saying of those who told us that in 
them they had found eternal life; but when we ourselves found it in them tuo, 
have experienced the enlightening, convincing, regenerating, sanctifying, com- 
forting power of the Word, now we believe, not for their saying, but because 
we have searched them ourselves; and our faith stands “ not in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God,” 1 Cor. ii. 5; 1 Jno. v. 9,10. 
‘Thus was the seed of the Gospel sown in Samaria; what effect there was of 
this afterwards doth not appear; but we find that four or five years after 
when Philip preached the gospel in Samaria, he found such blessed remains of 
this good work now wrought, that “ the people with one accord gave heed to 
those things which Philip spoke,” Acts vili. 5, 6,8; but as some were pliable 


great prince to Elisha, 2 Kin. v. 2. 


large share in the profits of the Galilean fisheries. The plain of 
Gennesaret, in which it was situated, was not only prolific of agri- 
cultural advantages, but also brought to the city a very dependable 
' source of wealth from the manufactories—the mills, tanneries, and 
a which had been erected there. In addition, the highway 
tween Damascus and the heart of Palestine ran through the 
district, and brought a very extensive general traffic to the city, 
which became the centre of commercial and manufacturing life in 


the provinces. C adled in the lap of a prodigal nature, a focus of 
mercantile and trading interests, steeped in the bounteous and 
varied prosperity which fortune had showered upon her, Capernaum 
was exalted unto heaven.” 

iv. 54. “Second miracle:’ te, in Cana (see chap. ii. 23), the 
first having been wrought when he made the water wine. The 
words here mean that Jesus performed this second miracle on his 
return into Galilee, 


’ 
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to good so were others to evil, whom Simon Magus bewitched with his sor- 
ceries, ver. 9, 10. 


43 Now after two days he departed thence, and 
went into Galilee. 44 For Jesus himself testified, 
that‘a prophet hath no honour in his own country. 
45 Then when he was come into Galilee, the Gali- 
leeans received him, having seen all the things that 
he did at Jerusalem at the feast: for they also went 
unto the feast. 46 So Jesus came again into Cana 
of Galilee, where he made the water wine. And 
there was a certain nobleman, whose son was sick at 
Capernaum. 47 When he heard that Jesus was 
come out of Judea into Galilee, he went unto him, 
and besought him that he would come down, and 
heal his son: for he was at the point of death. 48 
Then said Jesus unto him, Except ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe. 


49 The nobleman 
saith unto him, Sir, come down ere my child die. 
50 Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son 
liveth. And the man believed the word that Jesus 
had spoken unto him, and he went his way. 51 
And as he was now going down, his servants met 
him, and told Aim, saying, Thy son liveth. 52 Then 
enquired he of them the hour when he began to. 


amend. And they said unto him, Yesterday at the 
seventh hour the fever left him, 


53 So the father 
knew that it was at the same hour, in the which’ 
Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and himself; 
believed, and his whole house. 54 This zs again the’ 
second miracle that Jesus did, when he was come out | 
of Judea into Galilee. 


In these verses we have, : 

First. Christ’s coming into Galilee, ver. 43. Though he was as welcome 
among the Samaritans as he could be any where, and had better success, yet 
after two days he left them; not so much because they were Samaritans, and 
he would not confirm those in their prejudices against him who said, “heis a 
Samaritan,” ch. viii. 48, but because he must preach to other cities, Lu. iv. 43. 
He went into Galilee, for there he spent much of histime. Now see here, 

1. Whither Christ went; into Galilee, into the country of Galilee; but not to 
Nazareth, which was strictly his own country ; he went among the villages, 
but declined going to Nazareth, the head city, for a reason here given, which ' 
Jesus himself testified, who knew the temper of his countrymen, the hearts of 
all men, and the experiences of all prophets; and it is this, that “‘a prophet hath | 
no honour in his own country.” Note, Ist. Prophets ought to have honour, | 
because God has put honour upon them, and we do or may receive benefit by 
them, 2nd. The honour due to the Lord’s prophets has very often been denied 
them, and contempt put uponthem. 3rd. This due honour is most frequently , 
denied them in their own country; see Lu. iv. 24; Mat. xiii. 57; not that it is 
universally true; norule but hath some exceptions, but it holds for the most | 

art. Joseph, when he began to be a prophet, was most hated by his brethren ; 
David disdained by his brother, 1 Sam. xvii. 28; Jeremiah maligned by the men 
of Anathoth, Jer. xi. 21; Paul by his countrymen, the Jews; and Christ’s near 
kinsmen spoke most slightly of him, ch. vii. 5. Men’s pride and envy makes 
them scorn to be instrueted by those that, when time was, were their school- 
fellows and playfellows. Desire of novelty, and of that which is far fetched 
aud dear bought, and seems to drop out of the sky to them, makes them 
despise those persons and things which they have been long used to and know 
the rise of. 4th. It isa great discouragement to a minister to go among a 

eople that have no value for him or his labours. Christ would not go to 

azareth, because he knew how little respect he should have there. 5th. It is 
just with God to deny his Gospel to those that despise the ministers of it : they 
that mock the messengers forfeit the benefit of the message, Mat. xxi. 35, 41. 

2. What entertainment he met with among the Galileans in the country; 
ver. 45, they received him, bade him welcome, and cheerfully attended on his 
doctrine. Christ and his Gospel are not sent in vain; if they have not honour 
with some, they shall have with others. Now the reason given why these | 
Galiieans were so ready to receive Christ is, because they had “seen the 
miracles he did at Jerusalem,” ver. 45. Observe, Ist. They went up to Jeru- 
salem at the feast, the feast of the passover. The Galileans lay very remote 
from Jerusalem, and their way thither lay through the country of the Samari- 
tans, which was very troublesome for a Jew to pass through, worse than Baca’s 
valley of old; yet, in obedience to God’s command, they went up to the feast, 
and there they became acquainted with Christ. Note, They that are diligent 
and constant in attending on public ordinances, some time or other meet with 
more spiritual benefit than they expect. 2nd. At Jerusalem they saw Christ’s 
miracles, which recommended him and his doctrine very much to their fuith 
and affections. ‘The miracles were wrought for the benefit of them at Jeru- 
salem; yet the Gal'leans, who were accidentally there, got more advantage by 
them than they did for whom they were chiefly designed. Thus the Word 
preached to a mixed multitude may perhaps edify occasional hearers more | 
shan the constant auditory, t 


v. 1. “ After this:” rather, ‘‘after these things.” The expression 
implies that some interval had elapsed since the events mentioned in 
the close of the last chapter. ‘A feast:” various conjectures have 
been made as to what feast is here meant. Almost every Jewish 
feast has been suggested, but it seems impossible to determine with 
any degree of certainty what feast it was. Alford says, ‘‘ No reason 
need be given why John does not name the feast; it is quite in 
accordance with his practice of mentioning nothing that does not 
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3. What city he went to; when he would go to a city, he chose to go to Cana 
of Galilee, “where he had made the water wine,” ver. 46: thither he went to 
see if there were any good fruits of that miraele remaining ; and if there were, 
to confirm their faith, and to water what he had planted. The evangelist 
mentions this miracle here, to teach us to keep in remembrance what we have 
seen of the works of Christ. 

Secondly. His curing of the nobleman’s son that was sick of afever. This 
sors is not recorded by any other of the evangelists; it comes in Mat. iv. 23. 

serve, 

1. Who the petitioner was, and who the patient. The petitioner was a noble- 
man, the patient was his son; “there wa. a certain nobleman;” reyulus, so 
the Latin, ‘a little king ;’ so called, either for the largeness of his estate, or the 
extent of his power, or the royalties .} at belonged to his manor. Some under- 
stand it as speaking his preferment; hz was a courtier, in some office about the 
king ; others, as speaking his party; he was an Herodian, a royalist, a pre- 
rogative man, one that espoused the interest of the Herods, father and son; 
perhaps it was Chuza, Herod’s steward, Lu. viii. 3, or Manaen, Herod’s foster 
brother, Acts xiii. 1. There were saints in Cwsar’s household. The father a 
nobleman, and yet the son sick; for dignities and titles of honour will be no 
security to persons and families from the assaults of sickness and death. It 
was fifteen miles from Capernaum, where this nobleman lived, to Cana, where 
Christ now was, yet this afHliction in his family sent him so far to Christ. 

2. How the petitioner made his application to the Physician. Having heard 
that “ Jesus was now come out of Judza into Galilee,” and finding that he did 
not come towards Capernaum, but turned off towards the other side of the 
country, he went to him himself, and “ besought him to come heal his son,” 
ver. 47. See here, ist. His tender affection to his son, that when he was sick 
he would spare no pains to get help for him. 2nd. His great respect to our 
Lord Jesus; that he would come himself to wait upon him, when he might 
have sent a servant; and that he besought him, when, as a man in authority, 
some would think he might have ordered his attendance. The greatest men, 
when they come to God, must become beggars, aud sue sub forma pauperts,— 
‘as paupers.’ 

As to the errand he came upon, we may observe a mixture in his faith. 
First. There was sincerity in it; he did believe that Christ could heal his son, 
though his disease was dangerous. It is likely he had physicians to him, who 
had given him over; but he believed that Christ could cure him when the case 
seemed deplorable. Secondly. Yet there was infirmity in his faith; he believed 
that Christ could heal his son, but, as it should seem, 12 thought he could not 
heal at a distance; and therefore he besought him that he would come down 
and heal him, expecting, as Naaman did, that he will come and strike his hand 
over the patient, as if he could not cure him but by a physical contact. Thns 
are we apt to limit the Holy One of Israel, and to stinthim to our forms. The 
centurion, a Gentile, a soldier, was so strong in faith as to say, “Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof,” Mat. viii. 8. This noble- 
man, a Jew, must have Christ to come down, though it was a good day’s journey, 
and despairs of a cure unless he come down; as if he must teach Christ how to 
work. ye are encouraged to pray, but we are not allowed to prescribe; 
Lord, heal me; but whether with a word, or a touch, “ thy will be done.” 

3. The gentle rebuke he met with in this address, ver. 48: “ Jesus said to 
him,” IL see how it is, “ Except ze see signs and wonders, ye will not believe,” 
as the Samaritans did, though they saw no signs and wonders; and therefore 
1 must work miracles among you. Though he was a nobleman, and now in 
grief about his son, and had shewed great respect to Christ in coming so far 
to him, yet Christ gives him a reproof. Men’s dignity in the world shall not 
axarapt them from the rebukes of the Word or Providence; for Christ reproves 
not after the hearing of his ears, but with equity, Zsa. xi.3. Observe, Christ 
first shews him his sin and weakness, to prepare him for mercy, and then grants 
him his request. Christ humbles those first with his frowns whom he intends 
to honour with his favours. The Comforter shall first convince. Herod longed 
to see some miracle, Lu. xxiii. 8, and this courtier was of the same mind, and 


the generality of the people too. F 

Now that which is blamed is, 1st. That whereas they had heard by credible 
and incontestable report of the miracles he had wrought in other places, they 
would not believe except they saw them with their own eyes, Lu. iv. 23; the 
must be honoured, and they must be humoured, or they will not be convinced. 
Their country must be graced, and their curiosity gratified, with signs and 
wonders, or else, though the doctrine of Christ be sufficiently proved by 
miracles wrought elsewhere, they will not believe; like Thomas, they will 
yield to no method of conviction but what they shall prescribe. 2nd. That 
whereas they had seen divers miracles, which they could not gainsay the 
evidence of, but which sufficiently proved Christ a teacher come from God, and 
should now have applied themselves to him for instruction in his doctrine, 
which by its native excellency would have gently led them on in believing to a 
spiritual perfection ; instead of this, they would go no farther in believing than 
they were driven by signs and wonders. The spiritual power of the Word did 
not affect them, did not attract them, but only the sensible power of miracles, 
which were for them who believe not, but prophesying for them that believe, 
1 Cor. xiv. 22. Those that admire miracles only, and despise prophesying, 
rank themselves with unbelievers. 


4. His continued importunity in his address; ver. 49, “Sir, come down, ere 
my child die.” Kvge, ‘ Lord,’ so it should be rendered. ‘In this reply of his we 
have, 


Ist. Something that was commendable; he took the reproof patiently, he 
spoke to Christ respectfuily ; though he was one of those that wore soft cloth- 
ing, yet he could bear this reproof. It is none of the privileges of peerage to 
be above the reproofs of the word of Christ; but it isa sign of a good temper 
and disposition in men, especially in es men, when they can be told of their 
faults and not be angry. And as he did not take the reproof for an affront, so 
he did not take it for a denial, but still prosecuted his request, and continued 
to wrestle till he prevailed. Nay, he might argue thus, If Christ heal my soul, 
sure he will heal my son; if he cure my unbelief, he will cure his fever. This 
is the method Christ takes, first to work upon us, and then to work for us; 
and there is hopes, if we find him entering upon his method. 

2nd. Here is something that. was blameworthy; that was his infirmity ; for, 
First. He seems to take no notice of the reproof Christ gave him, saith nothing 
to it, either by way of confession or excuse; for he is so wholly taken up with 
concern about his child that he can mind nothing else. Note, The sorrow of 
the world is a great prejudice to our profiting by the word of Christ; inor- 
dinate care and grief are thorns that choke the good seed; see Fz. vi. 9. 
Seconily. He still discovered the weakness of his faith in the power of Christ, 
lst. He must have Christ to come down, thinkiag.@iee he could do the child no 
kindness. It is hard to persuade ourselves that distance of time and place are 
no obstructions to the knowledge and power of our Lord Jesus; yet so it is, 
he sees afar off, for his eyes run to and fro; and he acts afar off, for his word 
the word of his power, runs very swiftly. 2nd. He believes Christ could heal 
a sic s child, but not that he could raise a dead child; and therefore, QO “come 
dowu, ere my child die;” as if then it would be too late; whereas Cirist hag 
the same power over death that he has over bodily diseases. He forgot that 


concern his subject-matter. Thus the Passover is mentioned, chap. 
ii. 13, because of the buying and selling in the Temple; again, chap. 
vi. 4, to account for the great multitude. and as eminently suiting 
his discourse there; the Feast of Tabernacles, vii. 2, because of the 
practice alluded to by our Lord in verse 37; that of the Dedication, 
x. 22, to account for his being in Solomon’s Porch, because it was 
winter; but in this chapter, where there is nothing alluding to the 
time or nature of the feast, it is not specified,’ ‘“Jesus:” we need 
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Elijah and Elisha had raised dead children; and is Christ’s power inferior to 
theirs? Observe what haste he is in; “Come down, ere my child die;” as if 
there were danger of Christ’s slipping his time. “He that believeth doth 
oot make haste,” but refers himself to Christ; Lord, what, and when, and how 
thou pleasest. 

5. Phe answer of peace which Christ gave to his request at last; ver. 50, 
“Go thy way, thy son liveth.” Christ here gives us an instance, 

Ist. Of his power; that he not only could heal, but could heal with so much 
ease, without the trouble of a visit. Here is nothing said, nothing done, 
nothing ordered to be done, and yet the cure wrought; “thy son liveth.” The 
healing beams of the Sun of righteousness dispense benign influences from 
one end of heaven to another, hed there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 
Though Christ is now in heaven, and his church on earth, he can send from 
above. This nobleman would have Christ come down, aud heal his son; Christ 
will heal his son, and not go down; and thus the cure is the sooner wrought, 
and the nobleman’s mistakes rectified, and his faith confirmed; so that the 
thing was better done in Christ’s way. When he denies what we ask, he gives 
what is much more to our advantage; we ask for ease, he gives patience. 
Observe, His power was exerted by his word; in saying, thy son lives, he 
shewed that he has life in himself, and power to quicken whom he will. 
Christ’s saying, thy soul lives, makes it alive. 

2nd. Of his pity; he observed the nobleman to be in pain about his son, and 
his natural affection discovered itself in that word, ere my child, my dear child, 
die; and therefore Christ dropped the reproof, and gave him assurance of the 
recovery of his child; for he knows how a father pities his children. 

6. The nobleman’s ‘belief of the word of Christ; he believed, and went 
away. Though Christ did not gratify him so far as to go down with him, he is 
satisfied with the method Christ took, and reckons he has gained his point. 
How quickly, how easily is that which is lacking in our faith perfected by the 
word and power of Christ. Now he sees no sign or wonder, and yet believes 
the wonder done. 

Ist. Christ said, “thy son liveth,” and the man believed him; not only believed 
the omniscience of Christ, that he knew tie child recovered, but the omnipo- 
tence of Christ, that the cure was effecte i by his word. He left him dying ; 
get when Christ said, he lives, like the father of the faithful, “against hope he 

elieved in hope, and staggered not through unbelief.” ; 

2nd. Christ said, “Go thy way,” and, as an evidence of the sincerity of his 
faith, ‘he went his way,” and gave neither Christ nor himself any farther dis- 
turbance. He did not press Christ to come down; did not say, if he do recover, 
Ce a visit will be acceptable; no, he seems no farther solicitous; but, like 

Jannah, he goes his way, and his countenance is no more sad. As one entirely 
satisfied, he made no great haste home; did not hurry home that night, but 
returned leisurely, as one that was perfectly easy in his own mind. — J 

7. The farther confirmation of his faith, by comparing notes with his ser- 
vants at his return. : 

lst. His servants met him with the agreeable news of the child’s recovery, 
ver. 51. Probably they met him not far from his own house; and knowing 
what their master’s cares were, they were walling as soon as they could, to 
make him easy. David's servants were loath to tell him when the child was 
dead. Christ said, ‘‘ thy son liveth,” and now the servants say the same. Good 
news will meet those that hope in God’s word. 

2nd. He inquired what hour the child began to recover, ver. 52; not as if he 
doubted the influence of Christ’s word upon the child’s recovery, but he was 
desirous to have his faith confirmed, and might be able to satisfy any to whom 
he should relate it; for it was a material circumstance. Note, (1.) It is good 
to furnish ourselves with all the corroborating proofs and evidences that may 
be, to strengthen our faith in the word of Christ, that it may grow up toa full 
assurance: “shew me a token forgood.” (2.) The diligent comparing of the 
works of Christ with his word will be of great use to us for the confirming of 
our faith. That was the course this nobleman took; ‘‘ he enquired of the ser- 
vants the hour when he began to amend,” and they told him, “ yesterday, at the 
seventh hour,” (at one o’clock in the afternoon, or, as some think this evan- 
elias reckons, at seven o’clock at night,) “the fever left him;” not only he 

egun to amend, but he was perfectly well on a sudden; so “the father knew 
that it was at the same hour” when Jesus said to him, “thy son liveth.” As 
the word of God, well studied, will help us to understand his providences, 
so the providence of God, well observed, will help us to understand his word; 
for God is every day fulfilling the Scripture. 

Two things would help to confirm his faith. First. That the child’s recovery 
was sudden, and not gradual. They name the precise time to an hour, “ yester- 
day,” not about, but “at the seventh hour, the fever left him;” not it abated, 
or began to decrease, but left him in an instant. The word of Christ did not 
work like physic, which must have time to operate, and produce the effect, and 
perhaps eures by expectation only; no, with Christ it was dictum, factum,— 

he spake, and it was done;’ not, he spake, and it was set a doing. Secondly. 
That it was just at the same time that Christ spoke to him, ‘“‘at that very hour.” 
The synchronisms and coincidences of events add very much to the beauty and 
harmony of providence. Observe the time, and the thing itself will be more 
illustrious; for every thing is beautiful in its time; at the very time when it is 

romised, as Israel’s deliverance, Hx. xii.41; at the very time when it is prayed 
or, as Peter’s deliverance, Acts xii. 12. In men’s works, distance of place is 
the delay of time, and the retarding of business; but it is not so in the works of 
Christ. The pardon, and peace, and comfort, and spiritual healing, which he 
speaks in heaven, is, if he | Sieger at the same time effected and wrought in the 
souls of believers; and when these two come to be compared in the great day, 
Christ will “be glorified in his saints, and admired in all them that believe.” 

8. The happy effect and issue of this. The bringing of the cure to the family 
brought salvation to it. ; 

ist. The nobleman himself believed. He had before believed the word of 
Christ with reference tv this particular occasion, but now he believed in 
Christ as the Messiah canoes and became one of his disciples. ‘Thus the 
particular experience of the power and efficacy of one word of Christ may be 
a happy means to introduce and settle the whole authority of Christ’s dominion 
in the soul. Christ has many ways of gaining the heart, and by the grant of a 
temporal mercy may make way for better things. 

2nd. His whole house believed likewise. First. Because of the interest they 
all had in the miracle, which “See Wir the blossom and hopes of the family; 
this affected them all, and endeared Christ to them, and recommended him to 
their best thoughts. Secondly. Because of the influence the master of the 
family had upon them all. A master of a family cannot give faith to those under 
his charge, nor force them to believe; but he may be instrumental to remove 
external prejudices which obstruct the operation of the evidence, and then the 
work is more than half done. Abraham was famous for this, Gen. xviii. 19, and 
Joshua, Jos. xxiv. 15. This was a nobleman, and probably had a great house- 
hold; but when he comes into Christ’s school he brings them all along with 
him. What a blessed change was here in this house, occasioned by the sickness 
of the child! This should reconcile us to afflictions, we know not what good 
may follow from them. Probably the conversion of this nobleman, and his 
femily at Capernaum, might invite Christ to come afterward and settle at 
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| Capernaum as his head-quarters in (tattee. Anen great men receive the 
Gospel, they may be instrumental to bring it to the places where they live. 
Lastly. Here is the evangelist’s remark upon this cure, ver. 54: “ This is the 
second miracle,” referring to ch. ii. 11, where the turning water into wine is 
said to be the first; that was soon after his first return out of Judwa, this soon 
after his second. In Juda he had wrought many miracles, ch. iii. 2; iv. 45; 
they had the first offer; but being driven thence he wrought miracles in 
Galilee. Somewhere or other Christ will find a welcome. People may, if they 
please, shut the sun out of their own houses, but cannot shut it out of the 
world, ‘This is noted to be the second miracle, Ist. To remind us of the first, 
wrought in the same place some months before. Fresh mercies should revive 
the remembrance of former mercies, as former mercies should encourage our 
hopes of farther mercies. Christ keeps account of his favours, whether we do 
orno. 2nd. To let us know that this cure was before those many cures which 
the other evangelists mention to be wrought in Galilee, Mat. iv. 23; Mar. i. 34; 
Lu. iv. 40. Probably this cure, the patient being a person of quality, was the 
more talked of for that reason, and dent him crowds of patients; when this 
nobleman applied himself to Christ, multitudes followed. 
good may great men do, if they be good men, 


CHAPTER V. 


We have in the Gospels a faithful record of all that Jesus began both to do and to teach, 
Acts i.1, These two are interwoven, because what he taught explained what he did, 
and what he did confirmed what he taught. Accordingly, we have in this chapter a 
miracle and a sermon. I. The miracle was the cure of an impotent man, that had been 
diseased thirty-eight years, with the circumstances of that cure, ver. 1—16. II. The 
sermon was Christ's vindication of himself before the Sanhedrim, when he was prose- 
cuted as a criminal for healing the man on the sabbath day; in which, 1. He asserts 
his authority as Messiah, and Mediator between God and man, ver. 17—29. 2. He 


What abundance of 


proves it by the testimony of his Father, of John Baptist, of his miracles, and of 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and condemns the Jews for their unbelief, 
ver. 30—47. 


FTER this there was a feast 
of the Jews; and Jesus went 
(72> up to Jerusalem. 2 Now 
there is at Jerusalem by the 
sheep market a pool, which 
is called in the Hebrew 
tongue Bethesda, having 
five porches. 3 In these 
lay a great multitude of 
impotent folk, of blind, halt, 
withered, waiting for the moving of the water. 4 
For an angel went down at a certain season into the 
pool, and troubled the water: whosoever then first 


whole of whatsoever disease he had. 5 And a 
certain man was there, which had an infirmity thirty 
and eight years. 6 When Jesus saw him lie, and 
knew that he had been now a long time in that 
| case, he saith unto him, Wilt thou be made whole ? 
7 The impotent man answered him, Sir, I have no 


| 
| 
POOL OF BETHESDA. 
after the troubling of the water stepped in was made 


not suppose that he went up by himself without his disciples. See 
chap. ii. 13, where no mention is made of the disciples, and yet in 
iii. 22 we read, ‘came Jesus and his disciples into the land of Judea.” 
. vy, 2. “ There is at Jerusalem :” from the use of the present tense, 
some have supposed that St. John wrote his gospel before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and was thus stating what was then in existence 
at Jerusalem. But the form of a narrative is frequently thrown into 
the present tense, even when the things described happened some 


time before, so that no argument as to the date of the gospel can be 
drawn from what is here said, “Sheep market:” rather, “sheep 
gate.” It was probably that mentioned in Neh. iii. 1, where we 
read, “ Then Eliashib the high-priest rose up with his brethren the 
priests, and they builded the sheep gate.” (See Neh. iii. 3, xii. 39, 
where mention is made of the “fish gate.’”’) It is not improbable that 
these gates received their names from the sheep market and fish 
market which were before them, “A pool:” literally, a place for 
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man, when the water is troubled, to put me into the 
pool: but while I am coming, another steppeth 
down before me. 8 Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take 
up thy bed, and walk. 9 And immediately the man 
was made whole, and took up his bed, and walked : 
and on the same day was the sabbath. 10 The 
Jews therefore said unto him that was cured, It is 
the sabbath day: it is not lawful for thee to carry 


11 He answered them, He that made me 
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and walk. 12 Then asked they him, What man is 
that which said unto thee, Take up thy bed, and 
walk? 13 And he that was healed wist not who it 
was: for Jesus had conveyed himself away, a mul- 
titude being in that place. 14 Afterward Jesus 
findeth him in the temple, and said unto him, 
Behold, thou art made whole: sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come unto thee. 15 The man departed, 
and told the Jews that it was Jesus, which had made 
him whole. 16 And therefore did the Jews per- 
secute Jesus, and sought to slay him, because he 
liad done these things on the sabbath day. 


This miraculous cure is not recorded by any other of the evangelists, who 
confine themselves mostly to the miracles wrought in Galilee, but John relates 
those wrought at Jerusalem. Concerning this, observe, 

First. The time when this cure was wrought: it was at “a feast of the Jews,” 
that is, the passover, for that was the most celebrated feast. Christ, though 
residing in Galilee, yet “ went up to Jerusalem” at the feast, ver. 1; 

1. Because it was an ordinance of God, which as a subject he would observe, 
being made under the law; though, as a Son, he might have pleaded an exemp- 
tion. Thus he would teach us to attend religious assemblies, Heb. x. 25 

2. Because it was an opportunity of good; for,. 1st. There were great num- 
bers gathered together there at that time; it was a general rendezvous, at 
least, of all serious, thinking people, from all parts of the country, beside spro- 
selytes from other nations; and wisdom must ery in the places of concourse, 
Pr.i. 21. 2nd. It was to be hoped they were in a good frame, for they came 
together to worship God, and to spend their time in religious exercises. Now 
a mind inclined to devotion, and sequestering itself to the exercises of piety, 
lies very open to the farther discoveries-of Divine light and love, and to it 
Christ will be acceptable. 

Secondly. The place where this cure was wrought: at the pool of Bethesda, 
which had a miraculous healing virtue in it, and is here particularly described, 
ver. 24. 

1. Where it was situated; “at Jerusalem by the sheep market ;” é7i 7H] mpo- 
Barixsj; it might as well be rendered, the sheep cot, where the sheep were kept; 
w the sheep gate, which we read of, Neh. iii. 1, through which the sheep were 
frought, as the sheep market, where they were sold. Some think it was near 
the temple; and if so, it yielded a melancholy but profitable spectacle to those 
that went up to the temple to pray. 

2. How it was called; it was “a pool,” (a pond, or bath,) “ which is called in 
Hebrew, Bethesda,” ‘the house of mercy ;’ for therein appeared much of the 
merey of God to the sick.and diseased. In a world of so much misery as this 
is, it is well there are some Bethesdas, houses of mercy; remedies against 
these maladies; that the scene is not all melancholy: an alms-house, so Dr. 
Hammond. Dr. Lightfoot’s conjecture is, that this was the upper pool, 
Isa. vii. 3; and the old pool, Jsa. xxii. 115 that it had been used for washing 
from ceremonial pollutions, for convenience of which the porches were built 
to dress and undress in, but was lately become medicinal. ‘ 

3. How it was fitted up; it had five porches, cloisters, or piazzas, or roofed 
walks, in which the sick lay. Thus the charity of men concurred with the 
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mercy of God for the relief of the distressed. Nature has provided remedies, 
but men must provide hospitals. 

4. How it was frequented with sick and cripples; ver. 3, “in these lay a great 
multitude of impotent folk.” How many are the afflictions of the afflicted in 
this world! How full of complaints are all places, and what multitudes of 
impotent folk! It may do us good to visit the hospitals sometimes, that we 
may take occasion, from the calamities of others, to thank God for our comforts. 
The evangelist instances in three sorts of diseased people that lay here, “ blind, 
halt, and withered,” or sinew shrunk, either in one particular part, as the 
man with the withered hand, or all over paralytic. These are mentioned 
because, being least able to help themselves into the water, they lay longest 
waiting in the porches. Those that were sick of these bodily diseases, took the 
pains to come far, and had the patience to wait long, for a cure. Any of us 
would have done the same; and we ought to do so. But oh that men were as 
wise for their souls, and as solicitous to get their spiritual diseases healed! 
| We are all by nature “impotent folk” in spiritual things; “blind, halt, and 
ecvuerhd ;” but effectual provision is made for our cure, if we will but observe 
orders. 

5. What virtue it had for the cure of these impotent folk; ver. 4, “an angel 
went downand troubled the water; and whoso first stepped in was made whole.” 
That this strange virtue in the pool was natural, or artificial rather, and was 
the effect of the washing of the sacrifices, which impregnated the water with L 
| know not what healing virtue, even for blind people, and that this angel was 
| a messenger, a common person, sent down to stir the water, is altogether 

groundless ; there was a room in the temple on purpose to wash the sacrifices 

in. Expositors generally agree that the virtue this pool had was supernatural. 
_Itis true, the Jewish writers, who do not use to be sparing in recounting the 
| praises of Jerusalem, do none of them make the least mention of this healing 
| pool; of which silence in this matter, perhaps this was the reason, that it was 
taken for a presage of the near approach of the Messiah; and therefore they, 
who denied him to be come, industriously concealed such an indication of his 
coming ; so that this here is all the account we have of it. Observe, 

Ist. The preparation of the medicine by an angel, who went down into the 
pool, and stirred the water. Angels are God’s servants, and friends to man- 
kind; and perhaps are more active in the removing of diseases, as evil angels in 
the inflicting of them, than we are aware of. Raphael, the apocryphal name 
of an angel, signifies, medicina Dei,—‘God’s physic, or physician, rather: see 
what mean offices the holy angels condescend to, for the good of men. If we 
would do the will of God as the angels do it, we must think nothing below us 
but sin. The troubling of the water, was the signal given of the descent of the 
angel; as the going upon the tops of the mulberry trees was to David, and then 
they must bestir themselves. The waters of the sanctuary are then healing, 
when they are put in motion. Ministers must stir up the gift that is in them: 
when they are cold and dull in their ministrations, the waters settle, and are 
not apt to heal. The angel descended to stir the water, not daily, perhaps not 
frequently, but at a certain season; some think at the three solemn feasts, to 
grace those solemnities; or, now and then, as Infinite Wisdom saw fit. God 
is a free agent in dispensing bis favours. 

2nd. The operation of the medicine; ‘ whoever first stepped in was made- 
whole.” Here is, (1.) A miraculous extent of the virtue, as to the diseases 
cured; what disease soever it was, this water cured it. Natural and artificial 
baths are as hurtful in some cases as they are useful in others; but this was a 
remedy for every malady, even for those that came from contrary causes. The 
power of miracles succeeds, where the power of nature succumbs. (2.) A 
miraculous limitation of the virtue, as to the persons cured: he that first 
stepped in had the benefit; that is, he or they that stepped in, presently were 
cured; not those that lingered and came in after. This teaches us to observe 
and improve our opportunities, and to look about us, that we slip not a season 
which may never return. The angel stirred the waters, but left the diseased 
to themselves to get in. God has put virtue into the Scriptures and ordinances. 
for he would have healed us; but if we do not make a due improvement of 
them, it is our own fault, we would not be healed. 

Now this is all"the account we have of this standing miracle; it is uncertain 
when it began, and when it ceased. Some conjecture it began when Eliashib. 
the high priest, began the building of the wall about Tetuealant and sanctified 
it with prayer; and that God testified his acceptance, by putting this virtue 
into the adjoining pool. Some think it began now lately, at Christ’s birth; 
nay, others at his baptism. Dr. Lightfoot, finding in Josephus, Antiq. lib. xv. ¢. 7, 
mention of a great earthquake in the seventh year of Herod, thirty years before 
Christ's birth, supposeth, that since there used to be earthquakes at the descent 
of angels, that then the angel first descended to stir this water. Some think it 


|| ceased with this miracle; others, at Christ’s death; however, it is certain it had 


a gracious signification. h 
First. It was a token of God’s good will to that people, and an indieation 
that though they had been long without prophets and miracles, yet God had 
not cast them off; though they were now an oppressed, despised people, and 
many were ready to say, ‘‘ Where are all the wonders that our fathers told us 
of ?” God did hereby let them know that he had still a kindness for the city of 
their solemnities. We may from hence take oceasion to acknowledge with 
thankfulness God’s power and goodness in the mineral waters that contri- 
vee so much to the health of mankind; for God made the fountains of water, 
ev. xiv. 7. : 

Secondly. 1t was a type of the Messiah, who is the fountain opened; and was 
intended to raise people’s expectations of him who is the Sun of righteousness, 
that ariseth with healing under his wings. These waters had formerly been 
used for purifying, now for healing; to signify both the cleansing and curing 
virtue of the blood of Christ, that incomparable bath, which heals all our dis- 
eases. The waters of Siloam, which filled this pool, signified the kingdom of 
David, and of Christ the Son of David, Jsa. viii. 6; fitly therefore have they 
now this sovereign virtue put into them. The laver of regeneration is to us as 
Bethesda’s pool, healing our spiritual diseases ; not at certain seasons, but at all 
times: whoever will, let him come. 

Thirdly. The patient on whom this cure was wrought; ver. 5, one that had 
been infirm thirty-eight years. , : 

1. His disease was grievous; he had an infirmity, a weakness; he had lost 
the use of his limbs, at least on one side, as is usual in palsies. It is sad to have 
the body so disabled, that instead of being the soul’s instrument, it is become, 
even in the affairs of this life, its burthen. What reason have we to thank 
God for Pads strength, and to use it for him, and pity those who are his 

risoners 
2 2. The duration of it was tedious, thirty-eight years; he was lame longer 
than most live. Many are so long disabled for the offices of life that, as the 
Psalmist complains, they seem to be made in vain; for suffering, not for ser- 
vice; born to be always dying. Shail we complain of one wearisome night, or 
one ill fit, who perhaps for many years have scarce known what it has been to 
be a day sick; when many others, better than we, have scarce known what it 
has been to be a day well. Mr. Baxter’s note on this passage is very affecting: 
‘ How great a mercy was it to live thirty-eight years under God's wholesome 
) discipline. ... O my God,’ saith he, ‘1 thank thee for the like discipline of 


diving—a swimming-bath; the word being derived from a verb 
signifying to dive. “Called in the Hebrew tongue:” the Hebrew 
tongue here mentioned was the Syro-Chaldaic, which had been 
spoken ever since the return from Babylon (see Acts xxi. 40). 
« Bethesda:” house of mercy, or place of the flowing of water. Its 
situation is uncertain. The five porches were probably arches or 
porticoes, which surrounded the pool and opened upon it, and under 
the protection of which the sick could repose. 
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v. 3. “Impotent:” i.e, sick or weak. The word does not refer 
to a special kind of sickness, but is used to include all the sick lying 
by the pool. By the ‘“‘halt” are meant the lame; and by “ withered,”® 
such as had shrivelled or withered limbs. The man on whom the 
miracle was wrought was most probably of this last class. as 

v. 3,4. The words from “ waiting for the moving of the waters,” 
down to the end of verse 4, are not found in the great majority of 
the ancient MSS, nm 
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a3). By 4 years; how safe a life is this, in comparison of full prosperity and 
pleasure!’ 

Fourthly. The cure, and the circumstances of it briefly related, ver, 6—9. 

1. “ Jesus saw him lie.” Observe, when Christ came up to Jerusalem, he 
visited not the palaces, but the hospitals; which is an instance of his humility 
and condescension, and tender compassion; and an indication of his great 
design in coming into the world, which was to seek and save the sick and 
wounded. There was a great multitude of poor cripples here at Bethesda, but 
Christ fastened his eye upon this one, and singled him out from the rest, be- 
cause he was senior of the house, and in a more deplorable condition than any 
of the rest; and Christ delights to help the helpless; and hath mercy on whom 
ne will have mercy. Perhaps his companions in tribulation insulted over him, 
because he had been often disappointed of a cure; therefore Christ took him for 
his patient: it is his honour to side with the weakest, and bear up those whom 
he sees run down. 

2. He knew and considered how long he had lain in this condition. Those 
that have been long in aMliction may comfort themselves wich this, that God 
keeps account how long, and knows our frame. 

3. He asked him, “ Wilt thou be made whole?” a strange question to be asked 
one that had been so long so ill. Some indeed would not be made whole, 
because their sores serve them to beg by, and serve them for an excuse for 
idleness; but this poor man was as unable to go a begging as to work; yet 
Christ put it to him, Ist. ‘'o express his own pity and concern for him. Christ 
is tenderly inquisitive concerning the desires of those that are in affliction, and 
is willing to know what is their petition; what shall I do for you? 2nd. To 
try him, whether he would be beholden to him for a cure, whom the great 
people were so prejudiced against, and sought to prejudice others. 3rd. ‘lo 
teach him to value the mercy, and to excite in him desires after it. In spiritual 
cases, people are not willing to be cured of their sins, are loath to part with 
them. If this point therefore were but gained—if people were willing to be 
made whole, the work were half done, for Christ is willing to heal, if we be but 
willing to be healed, Mat. viii. 3. 

4. ‘he poor impotent man takes this occasion to renew his complaint, and to 
set forth the misery of his case, which makes his cure the more illustrious; 
ver. 7, “Sir, | have no man to put me into the pool.” He seems to take Christ's 
question as an imputation of carelessness and neglect: If thou hadst had a 
mind to be healed, thou wouldst have looked better to thy hits, and have got 
into the healing waters long before now. No, Master, saith the poor man, it is 
not for want of a good will, but of a good friend, that I am unhealed; I have 
done what | could to help myself, but in vain, for no one else will help me. 
Ist. He doth not think of any other way of being cured, but by these waters, 
and desires no other friendship, but to be helped into them; therefore when 
Christ cured him, his imagination or expectation could not contribute to it, for 
he thought of no such thing. 2nd. He complains for want of friends to help him 
in; “I have no man,” no friend, to do me that kindness. One would think 
some of those that had been themselves healed, should have lent him a hand; 
but it is common for the poor to be destitute of friends; ‘‘no man careth for 
their soul.” To the sick and impotent, it is as true a piece of charity to work 
‘for them, as to relieve them; and thus the poor are capable of being charitable 
to one another, and ought to be so, though we seldom find that they are so; Il 
speak it to their shame. 3rd. He bewails his infelicity, that very often when 
he was coming, another stepped in before him: but a step between him and a 
cure, and yet he continues impotent. None had the charity to say, Your case is 
worse than mine; do you go in now, and I will stay till the next time; for there 
is no getting over the old maxim, * Every one for himself.’ Having been so often 
balked, he begins to despair, and now is Christ’s time to come in. to his relief; 
he delights to help in desperate cases. Observe how mildly this man speaks 
of the unkindness of those about him, without any peevish reflections. As we 
should be thankful for the least kindness, so we should be patient under the 
greatest contempts; and let our resentments be never so just, yet our expres- 
sions should ever be calm. And observe farther, to his praise, that though he 
had waited so long in vain, yet still he continued lying by the pvuol side, hoping 


that some time or other help would come, Hab. ii. 3 . 

5. Our Lord Jesus hereupon cures him with a word speaking, though he 
neither asked it, not thought of it. Here is, 

Ist. The word he said; ver. 8, “ Rise, take up thy bed.” 

First. He is bidden to rise and walk ; a strange command to be given to an 
impotent man, that had been long disabled ; but this Divine word was to be the 
vehicle of a Divine power; it wasa command to the disease, to be gone; to 
nature, to be strong; but it is expressed as a:command to him to bestir himself. 
He must rise and walk, that is, attempt to do it; and in the essay he should 
receive strength to doit. ‘The conversion of a sinner is the cure of a chronical 
disease: this is ordinarily done by the word, a word of command, Arise and 
walk; Turn and live; Make ye a new heart; which no moresupposes a power 
in us to do it, without the grace of God, distinguishing grace, than this sup- 
pe such a power in the impotent man. But if he had not attempted to help 

imself, he had not been cured, and he must have borne the blame; yet it doth 
not therefore follow that, when he did rise and walk, it was by his own strength ; 
no, it was by the power of Christ, and he must have all the glory. Observe, 
Christ did not bid him rise and go into the waters, but rise and walk. Christ 
did that for us which the law could not do, and set that aside. ; 

Secondly. He is bidden to take up his bed. 1st. To make it to appear that it 
was a perfect cure, and purely miraculous, for he did not recover strength by 
degrees; from the extremity of weakness and impotency, he suddenly stepped 
into the highest degree of bodily strength; so that he was able to carry as 
great a load as any porter, that had been as long used to it as he had been dis- 
used: he who this minute was not able to turn him in his bed, the next minute 
was able to carry hisbed. The man sick of the palsy, Mat. ix. 6, was bidden to 
fe to his house; but probably this man had no house to go to, the hospital was 
tis home; therefore he is bidden to arise and walk. 2nd. It was to proclaim 
the cure, and make it public; for, being the sabbath day, whoever carried a 
burthen through the streets made himself very remarkable, and every one 
would inquire what was the meaning of it; thereby the notice of the miracle 
would spread, to the honour of God. 3rd. Christ would thus witness against 
the tradition of the elders, which had stretched the law of the sabbath beyond 
its intention; and would likewise shew that he was Lord of the sabbath, and | 
had power to make what alterations he. pleased about it, and to overrule the | 
law. Joshua and the host of Israel marched about Jericho on the sabbath 
day, when God commanded them; so did this man carry his bed in obedience 
toa command. ‘The case may be such, that it may become a work of necessity 
or merey to carry a bed on the sabbath day; but here it was more, it was a 
work of piety, being designed cs for the glory of God. 4th. He would 
hereby try the faith and obedience of his patient. By carrying his bed publicly, , 
he exposed himself to the censure of the ecclesiastical court, and was liable, at | 


least, to be scourged in the synagogue. Now, will he run the venture of that 
in obedience to Christ ? Yes, he will. Those that have been healed by Christ’s 
word should be ruled by his word, whatever it cost them. f 
and. The efficacy of this word, ver. 9; a Divine power went along with it; 
“and immediately he was made whole, and took up his bed, and walked. 
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First. He felt the power of Christ’s word healing him, “immediately he waa 
made whole.” What a joyful surprise was this to the poor cripple, to find 
himself all of a sudden, so easy, so strong, so able to help himself; what a new 
world was he in, in an instant. Nothing is too hard for Christ to do. Secondly. 
He obeyed the power of Christ’s word commanding him; he “took up his bed 
and walked,” and did not care who blamed him, or threatened him for it. The 
proof of our spiritual cure is, our rising and walking. Hath Christ healed our 
spiritual diseases? let us go whithersoever he sends us, and take up whatever 
he is pleased to lay upon us, and walk before him. 

Fifthly. What came of the poor man after he was cured. We are here told, 

1. What passed between him and the Jews, who saw him carry his bed on 
the sabbath day; for on that day this cure was wrought, and it was the sabbath 
that fell within the passover week, and therefore a high day, ch. xix. 31, 
Christ’s work was such as that he needed not make any difference betweer 
sabbath days and other days, for he was always about his Father’s business ; 
but he wrought many remarkable cures on that day, perhaps to encourage his 
church to expect those spiritual favours from him, in their observance of the 
Christian sabbath, which were typified by his miraculous cures. Now here, 

Ist. The Jews quarrel with the man for carrying his bed on the sabbath day, 
telling him it was not lawful, ver. 10. It doth not appear whether they were 
magistrates, who had power to punish him, or common people, who could only 
inform against him; but thus far was commendable, that while they knew not 
by what authority he did it, they were jealous for the honour of the sabbath, 
and could not unconcernedly see it protaned; like Nehemiah, Neh. xiii. 17. 

2nd. The man justifies himself in what he did, by a warrant that would bear 
him out, ver. 11: I do not do it in contempt of the law and the sabbath, but in 
obedience to one who, by making me whole, hath given an undeniable proof 
that he is greater than either. He that could work such a miracle, as to make 
me whole, no doubt might give me such a command, as to carry my bed; he 
that could overrule the powers of nature, no doubt might overrule a positive 
law, especially in an instance not of the essence of the law; hethat was so kind 
as to make me whole, would not be so unkind as to bid me do what is sinful. 
Christ by euring another paralytic, proved his power to forgive sin, here to 
oe law; if his pardons are valid, his edicts are so; and his miracles prove 

oth. 

3rd. The Jews inquire farther, who it was that gave him this warrant; 
ver. 12, “ What man is that?” Observe, How industriously they overlooked 
that which might be a ground of their faith in Christ. They inquire not, no, 
not for curiosity, who is that that made thee whole? while they industriously 
eatched at that which might be a ground of reflection upon Christ; “ What man 
is that which said unto thee, Take up thy bed?” They would fain subpoena 
the patient to be a witness against his physician, and to be his betrayer. In 
their question observe, First. They resolve to look upon Christ as a mere 
man ; “ What man is that?” For thongh he gave never such convincing proofs 
of it, they were resolved they would never own him to be the Son of God. 
Secondly. They resolve to Took upon him as an ill man, and take it for granted 
that he who bade this man earry his bed, whatever Divine commission he might 
prodnece, was certainly a delinquent, and as such they resolve to prosecute him; 
“What man is that,” who durst give such orders ? 

4th. The poor man was unable to give them any account of him; ver. 13, “he 
wist not who he was.” First. Christ was unknown to him when he healed 
him. Probably he had heard of the name of Jesus, but had never seen him, 
and therefore could not tell that this was he. Note, Christ doth many a good 
tarn for those that know him not, Jsa. xlv. 4,5; he enlightens, strengthens, 
quickens, comforts us, and we wist not who it is, nor are aware how much 
we receive daily by his mediation. This man being unacquainted with Christ, 
could not eeeuaity believe in him for a cure; but Christ knew the dispositions 
of his soul, and suited his favours to them, as to the blind man ina like case, 
ch. ix. 36. Our covenant and communion with God takes rise, not so much 
from our knowledge of him, as from his knowledge of us. We know God, 
or rather are known of him, Gal. iv. 9. Secondly. For the present he kept 
himself unknown; for as soon as he had wrought the cure he conveyed him- 
self away, he made himself unknown, so some read it, ‘‘a multitude being 
in that place.” ‘This is mentioned to shew, either, lst. How Christ Jonwehed 
himself away, by retiring into the crowd, so as not be distinguished from 
a common person; he that was the chief of ten thousand often made himself 
one of the throng; it is sometimes the lot of those who have by their services 
signalized themselves, to be levelled with the multitude, and overlooked; 
or, 2nd. Why he conveyed himself away; because there was a multitude 
there; and he industriously avoided both the applause of those who would 
admire the miracle, and cry that up, and the censure of those who would 
censure him as a sabbath-breaker, and run him down. Those that are active 
for God in their generation must expect to pass by evil report and good report; 
and it is wisdom, as much as may be, to keep out of the hearing of both, lest 
by the one we be exalted, and by the other depressed above measure. Christ 
left na! miracle to commend itself, and the man on whom it was wrought to 
justify it. 
; What passed between him and our Lord Jesus, at their next interview 
ver. 14. Observe here, 

Ist. Where Christ found him, in the temple, the place of worship, public 
worship. In our attendance on public worship we may expect to meet with 
Christ, and improve our acquaintance with him. Observe, First. Christ went 
to the temple; though he had many enemies, yet he appeared in public, because 
there he bore his testimony to Divine institutions, and had opportunity of doing 
good. Secondly. The man that was cured went to the temple; there Christ 
found him the same day, as it should seem, that he was healed; thither he 
straightway went, lst. Because he had by his infirmity been so long detained 
thence; perhaps he had not been there for thirty-eight years; and therefore, 
as soon as ever the embargo is taken off, his first visit shall be to the temple, 
as Hezekiah intimatés his shall be; Zsa. xxxviii. 22,“ What is the sign that 
I shal) go up to the house of the Lord?” 2nd. Because he had, by his recovery, 
a good errand thither; he went up to the temple to return thanks to God for 
his recovery. When God has at any time restored us our health, we ought 
to attend him with solemn praises, Ps. exvi. 18, 19; and the sooner the better, 
while the sense of the mercy is fresh. 3rd. Because he had, by carrying his bed, 
seemed to put a contempt upon the sabbath. He would thus shew that he 
had an honour for it, and made conscience of sabbath sanctification, in that 
on which the chief stress of it is laid, which is the public worship of God. 
Works of necessity and mercy are allowed; but when they are over, we must 
go to the temple. 

2nd. What he said to him. When Christ has cured us, he has not done 
with us. He now applies himself to the healing of his soul, and this by the 
word too. First. He gives him a memorandum of his cure: “ Behold, thou 
art made whole.” He found himself made whole; yet Christ calls his attention 
to it: Behold, consider it seriously, how sudden, how strange, how cheap, 
how easy the cure was; admire it, behold and wonder; remember it, let tle 
impressions of it abide and never be lost, /sa. xxxviii. 9. Secondly. He gives 
him a caution against sin: In consideration hereof, being made wh Je, “sin 
no more.” ‘This implies that his disease was the punishment of sin; whethes 


vy. 8. “ Bed:” a rough mat, or padded quilt. | 

v. 10. “The Jews:” not the multitude, but those in authority. 

vy. 13. “Conveyed himself away:” the word means literally to 
“swim out and away,’ and expresses the rapidity and quietness 
with which Jesus had moved away from the spot. Alford says, 
“Passed on unobserved; just spoke the healing words, and then 
went on among the crowd, so that no particular attention was 
attracted to himself, either by the sick man or others.” 


v. 17. These words of Christ are designed to answer the cavils of 
those who charged him with breaking the Sabbath day. Trench well 
observes, ‘He is no more a breaker of the Sabbath than God is, 
when he upholds with an energy that knows no pause the work of 
his creation from hour to hour, and from moment to moment, ‘My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work:’ my work is but the reflex 
of his work. Abstinence from an outward work belongs not to the 
idea of a Sabbath; it is only more or less the necessary condition of 
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of some remarkable, flagrant sin, or only of sin in general, we cannot tell ; but 
we know that sin is the procuring cause of sickness, Ps. evii, 17,18. Some 
observe that Christ did not make mention of sin to any of his patients, but enly 
to this impotent man, and to one other, who was in like manner diseased 
Mar. ii.5. While those chronical diseases lasted they prevented the outward 
acts of many sins; and therefore, now the disability was removed, they had 
the more need to be watchful. Christ intimates to him, that those who are 
made whole—that are eased of the present sensible punishment of sin—are 
in danger of returning to sin, when the terror and restraint of that is over, 
unless Divine grace dry up the fountain. When the trouble, which only 
dammed up the current, is over, the waters will return to their old course, 
and therefore there is need of great watchfulness, lest after healing merey 
we return again to folly. The misery we were made whole from, warns us 
to sin no more, having felt the smart of sin; the mercy we were made whole 
by, is an engagement upon us not to offend him who healed us. This is 
the voice of every providence, “Go, sin no more.” This man began his new 
life very hopefully, in the temple; yet Christ saw it necessary to give him 
this caution; for it is common for people when they are sick to promise 
much, when newly recovered to perform something, but after a while to 
forget all. Thirdly. He gives him warning of his danger, in case he should 
return to his former sinful course, “lest a worse thing come to thee.” 
Christ, who knows all men’s hearts, knew that he was one of those that 
must be frightened from sin. Thirty-eight years’ lameness, one would think, 
was a thing ill enough; yet there is something worse that will come to him, 
if he relapse into sin after God has given him such a deliverance as this 
Ezr. ix. 13,14. The hospital where he lay was a melancholy place, but hell 
much more so. The doom of apostates 1s a worse thing than thirty-eight 
years’ lameness. . q 

Now after this interview between Christ and his patient, observe, in the two 
following verses, ’ 

Ist. The notice which the poor simple man gave to’ the Jews concerning 
Christ; ver. 15, he told them it was Jesus that had made him whole. We have 
reason to think he intended this for the honour of Christ, and the benefit 
of the Jews, little thinking that he that had so much power and goodness 
could have any enemies; but those that wish well to Christ’s kingdom must 
have the wisdom of the serpent, lest they do more hurt than good with their 
zeal, and not cast pearls before swine. : 

2nd. The rage and enmity of the Jews against him; “therefore did the” rulers 
of the “Jews persecute Jesus.” See, First. How absurd and unreasonable their 
enmity to Christ was. Therefore, because he had made a poor sick man well, 
and so eased the public charge, upon which it is likely he had subsisted, there- 
fore they persecuted him, because he did good in Israel. Secondly. How 
bloody and cruel it was. They “sought to slay him;” nothing less than his 
blood, his life, would satisfy them. Thirdly. How it was varnished over with 
a colour of zeal for the honour of the sabbath; for this was the pretended 
crime, “because he had done these things on the sabbath day;” as if that cir- 
cumstance were enough to vitiate the best and most Divine actions, and to 
render him obnoxious, whose deeds were otherwise most meritorious. Thus 
hypocrites often cover their real enmity against the power of godliness with 
a pretended zeal for the form of it. 


17 But Jesus answered them, My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work. 18 Therefore the Jews sought 
the more to kill him, because he not only had broken 
the sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, 
making himself equal with God. 19 Then answered 
Jesus and said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto 
vou, The Son can do nothing of himself, but what 
he seeth the Father do: for what things soever he 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. 20 For 
the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all 
things that himself doeth: and he will shew him 
greater works than these, that ye may marvel. 21 
For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quick- 
eneth them; even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will, 22 For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son: 23 That all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father. He that honoureth not the Son honoureth 
not the Father which hath sent him. 24 Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, 


and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting | 


life, and -shall not come into condemnation ; but is 
passed from death unto life. 25 Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, The hour is coming, and now is, when 
tle dead shall hear the voize of the Son of God: and 
they that hear shall live. 26 For as the Father 
hath life in himself; so hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himself; 27 And hath given him 
authority to execute judgment also, because he is 
the Son of man. 28 Marvel not at this: for the 
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hour is coming, in the which all that are in the 


graves shall hear his voice. 29 And shall come 


forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurree- 
tion of life; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation. 380 I can of mine own 


self do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and my judg. 


ment is just; because I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of the Father which hath sent me. 


We have here Christ’s discourse upon occasion of his being accused as a sab« 
bath-breaker ; and it seems to be his vindication of himself before the Sanhedrim, 
when he was arraigned before them; whether on the same day, or two or three 
rik after, doth not appear; probably the same day. Observe, 

irst. ‘Uhe doctrine laid down, by which he justified what he did on the sab- 
bath day; ver. 17, he “ answered them.” This supposeth that he had something 
laid to his charge ; or what they suggested one to another, when they sought 
to slay him, ver. 16, he knew, and gave this reply to: “ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” At other times, in answer to the like charge, he had 
pleaded the example of David eating the shewbread, of the priests slaying the 
sacrifiees, and of the people’s watering their cattle on the sabbath da 3 but 
here he goes higher, and allegeth the example of his Father, and his Divine 
authority ; waiving all other pleas, he insists upon that which was instar 
omnium,— equivalent to the whole,’ and abides by it, which he had mentioned, 
Mat. xii. 8, “the Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath day ;” but here 
enlarges on it. 
1. He pleads that he was the Son of God, plainly intimated in his ealling God 
his Father; and if so, his holiness was unquestionable, and his sovereignty 
incontestable; and he might make what alterations he pleased of the Divine 
aw. Surely they will reverence the Son, the heir of all things. 

2. That he was a worker together with God. 

Ist. “My Father worketh hitherto.” The example of God’s resting on the 
seventh day from all his work is in the fourth commandment made the ground 
of our observing it as a sabbath, or day of rest. Now God rested only from 
such work as he had done the six days before; otherwise he worketh hitherto ; 
he is every day working, sabbath days and week days; upholding and governing 
all the creatures, and concurring, by his common providence, to all the motions 
and operations of nature, to his own glory: therefore when we are appointed 
to rest on the sabbath day, yet we are not restrained from doing that which 
has a direct tendency to the glory of God, as the man’s carrying his bed had. 

2nd. “I work ;” not only therefore L ney work, like him, in doing good on 
sabbath days, as well as other days, but Lalso work with him, As God created 
all things by Christ, so he supports and governs all by him, Heb. i. 3. This sets 
what he doth above all exception ; he that is so hel a worker, must needs be 
an uncontrollable governor; he that doth all, is Lord of all, and therefore Lord 
of the sabbath ; which particular branch of his authority he would now assert, 
because he was shortly to shew it farther in the change of the day from the 
seventh to the first. 

Secondly. The offence that was taken at his doctrine; ver. 18, “the Jews 
sought the more to kill him.” His defence was made his offence, as if by justi- 
fying himself he had made ill worse. Note, Those that will not be enlightened 
by the word of Christ, will be enraged and exasperated by it; and nothing 
more vexeth the enemies of Christ than his asserting his authority: 8 e 
Ps. ii. 3—5. They “sought to kill him,” 

1. “ Because he had broken the sabbath ;” for let him say what he would in his 
own justification, they are resolved, right or wrong, to find him guilty of sab- 
bath-breaking. When malice and envy sit upon the bench, reason and justice 
may itis be silent at the bar, for whatever they can say will undoubtedly be 
overruled. 

2. Not only so, “but he had said also, that God was his Father.” Now they 
pretend a jealousy for God’s honour, as before for the sabbath day, and charge 
Christ with it as a heinous crime that he made himself equal with God; and 
a heinous crime it had been if he had not really been so; it was the sip of 
Lucifer ; “I will be like the Most High.” Now, 

Ist. This was justly inferred from what he said, that he was the Son of God, 
and that God was his Father, watépa id:ov,— his own_Father,’—his, so as he was 
no one’s else. He had said that he worked with his Father, by the same autho- 
rity and power, and hereby he made himself equal with God: Kece intelligunt 
Jud@i, quod non intelligunt Ariani,— Bebold, the Jews understand what the 
Arians do not!’ 

2nd. Yet it was unjustly imputed to him as an offence, that he equalled him- 
self with God; for he was, and is, God, equal with the Father, Phil. ii, 6; and 
therefore Christ, in answer to this charge, doth not except against the innuendo 
as strained or forced, but makes out his claim, and proves that he is equal with 
God in power and glory. 

Thirdly. Christ’s discourse upon this occasion, which continues without 
interruption to the end of the chapter. In these verses he explains, and after- 
wards confirms, his commission as Mediator, and dl shard tig in the treaty 
between God and man. Andas the honours he is hereby entitled to, are such 
as it is not fit for any creature to receive, so the work he is hereby intrusted 
with, is such as it is not possible for any creature to go through with, and 
therefore he is God equal with the Father, 

I. In general; he is one with the Father in all he doth as Mediator; and there 
was a perfect good understanding between them in the whole matter. It is 
ushered in with a solemn preface, ver. 19, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you;” 
‘I, the Amen, the Amen, say it.’ This speaks what is said to be, 1. Very awful 
and great, and such as commands the most serious attention. 2. Very sure, and 
such as commands an unfeigned assent, 3. It intimates, that they are matters 
purely of Divine revelation; things which Christ has told us, and which we 
could not otherwise have come to the knowledge of. Two things he saith 
in general concerning the Son's oneness with the Father in working: 

Ist. That the Son conforms to the Father; ver. 19, “ The Son can do nothing 
of himself, but what he sees the Father do,” for “these things doeth the Son. 
The Lord Jesus, as Mediator, is, First. Obedient to his Father's will; so 
entirely obedient, that he can do nothing of himself, in the same sense as it is 
said, God cannot lie, cannot deny himself, which speaks the perfection of his 
truth, not any imperfection in his strength; so here, Christ was so entirely 
devoted to his Father’s will that it was impossible for him, in any thing, to act 
separately. Secondly. He is observant of his Father’s counsel ; h can, he will 
do vothing “but what he sees the Father do.” No man can find out the work 
ef God, but the only begotten Son, who lav in his bosom, sees what he doth, 
and is intimately acquainted with his purposes, and has the plan of thera 
ever before him. What he did as Mediator throughout his whole undertaking 
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it, for beings so framed and constituted as ever to be in danger of 
losing the true collection and rest of the spirit in the multiplicity 
of earthly toil and business. Man indeed must cease from his work, 
if a higher work is to find place in him. He scatters himself in his 
work, and therefore must collect himself anew, and have seasons for 
so doing. But with him who is one with the Father it is otherwise. 
In him the deepest rest is not excluded by the highest activity; nay, 
rather, tn God, in the Son as in the Father, they are one and the same,” 
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v. 20. “That ye may marvel :” rather, “so that ye shall marvel.” 

v. 21. “ Whom he will:” in these words our Lord opposes the 
thought of the Jews who believed that, as descendants of Abraham, 
they had of necessity a right to eternal life. To this right is oppos 
the will of God (see Liicke in Olshausen). On the extent of this will 
see 1. Tim. ii, 4, where the same Greek word for “will” is used, 
Alford points out, in the verse connected with the preceding, the 
distinction between the working of the eternal Son as he igs in 
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was the exact transcript or counterpart of what the Father did; that is, what 
he designed when he formed the plan of our redemption in his eternal counsels, 
and settled those measures in every thing, which never could be brokeu, nor ever 
yeeded to be altered; it was the copy of that great original; it was Christ’s 
faithfulness, as it was Moses’, that he did all according to the pattern shewed 
him in the mount. This is expressed in the present tense, “ what he seeth 
the Father do,” for the same reason that when he was here upon earth, it was 
said he “is in heaven,” ch. iii. 13, and “is in the bosom of the Father,” ch. i. 18, 
as he was even then by his Divine nature present in heaven, so the things done 
in heaven were present to his knowledge. What the Father did in his counsels 
the Son had ever in his view, and still he had his eye upon it, as David in spirit 
spake of him, “I have set the Lord always before me,” Ps.xvi.8. Thirdly. Yet 
he is equal with the Father in working, “for what things soever the Father doth 
these also doth the Son likewise ;” he did the same things, not such things, but 
tavta,— the same things ;’ and he did them in the ‘same manner,’—opoiws, like- 
wise, with the same authority, and liberty, and wisdom, the same energy and 
efficacy. Doth the Father enact, repeal, and alter positive laws? doth he 
overrule the course of nature, know men's hearts? So doth the Son. The 
power of the Mediator is a Divine power. 

2nd. That the Father communicates to the Son, ver. 20. Observe, First. The 
inducement to it: “the Father loveth the Son;”’ he declared, “ This is my 
beloved Son.” He had not only Fas will to the undertaking, but an infinite 
complacency in the undertaker. Christ was now hated of men, one whom the 
nation abhorred, Jsa, xlix. 7; but he comforted himself with this, that his 
Father loved him. Secondly. The instances of it. He sheweth it, lst. In 
what he doth communicate to him; “he sheweth him all things that himself 
doeth;” the Father’s measures, in making and ruling the world, are shewed 
to the Son, that he may take the same measures in framing and governing the 
church, which work was to be a duplicate of the work of creation and pro- 
vidence, and is therefore called the world to come. He sheweth him all things, 
& abrés rocet,—* which he doth,’ that is, which the Son doth, so it might be con- 
strued; all that the Son doth is by direction from the Father; he shews him 
2nd. In what he will communicate; “he will shew him,” that is, will appoint and 
direct him to.do “greater works than these.” First. Works of greater power 
than the curing of the impotent man, for he should raise the dead, and should 
himself rise from the dead. By the power of nature, with the use of means, 
a disease may possibly in time be cured, but nature can never, by the use of 
any means, in any time, raise the dead. Secondly. Works of greater authority 
than warranting the man to carry his bed on the sabbath day. They thought 
that a daring attempt; but what was that to his abrogating the whole cere- 
monial law, and instituting new ordinances, which he would shortly do, “that 
ye may marvel!” Now they looked upon his works with contempt and indig- 
nation, but he will shortly do that which they will look upon with amazement, 
Lu. vii. 16. Many are brought to marvel at Christ’s works, whereby he has 
the honour of them, that are not brought to believe, by which they would have 
the benefit of them. 

Il. In particular; he proves his equality with the Father, by instancing in 
some of those works which he doth, that are the peculiar works of God. ‘This 
is enlarged upon, ver. 21—30. 1. He doth, and shall do. that which is the 
peculiar work of God’s almighty power—raising the dead, and giving life, 
ver. 21, 25, 26,28. 2. He doth, and shall do, that which is the peculiar work 
of God's sovereign dominion and jurisdiction— judging, and executing judg- 
ment, ver, 22—24, 27, These two are interwoven, as being nearly connected ; 
and what is said once is repeated and inculcated; put both together, and 
eee will prove that Christ said not amiss when he made himself equal with 

od. 


First. Observe what is here said concerning the Mediator’s power to raise 
the dead, and give life. See, 

1. His authority to do it; ver. 21, ‘‘as the Father raiseth up the dead, so the 
Son quickeneth whom he will.” 

Ist. It is God’s prerogative to raise the dead, and give life, even his who first 
breathed into man the breath of life, and so made him a living soul: see 
Deu. xxxii. 30; 1 Sam. ii. 6; Ps. ixviii. 20; Rom. iv.17. This God had done by 
the prophets Elijah and Elisha, and it was a confirmation of their mission. 
A resurrection from the dead never lay in the common road of nature, nor 
ever fell within the thought of those that studied only the compass of na- 
ture’s power, one of whose received axioms was point blank against it : A priva- 
tione ad habitum non datur regressus,—‘ Existence, when once extinguished, 
cannot be rekindled.’ It was therefore ridiculed at Athens as an absurd thing 
Acts xvii. 22._ It is purely the work of a Divine power, and the knowledge o 
it purely by Divine revelation. This the Jews would own. 

2nd. The Mediator is invested with this prerogative; he ‘‘ quickeneth whom 
he will;” raiseth whom he pleaseth to life, and when he pleases. He doth not 
enliven things by natural necessity, as the sun doth, whose beams revive of 
course; but he acts as a free agent, has the dispensing of his power in his own 
hand, and is never either constrained or restrained in the use of it. As he has 
the power, so he has the wisdom and sovereignty of a God; “has the keys of 
the grave, and of death,” Rev. i. 18; not as a servant, to open and shut as he is 
bidden; for he has it as the key of David, which he is master of, sev, iii. 7. 
An absolute prince is described by this, Dan. v. 19; whom he would he slew, or 
kept alive. It is true of Christ without an hyperbole. 

2. His ability to doit. Therefore he has poy or to quicken whom he wiil, 
as the Father doth, because “ he hath life in himself, as the Father has,” ver. 26. 

Ist. It is certain “the Father has life in himself;” not only he is a self-~ 
existent being, who doth not derive from, or depend upon, an other, Fx. iii. 143 
but he is a sovereign giver of life; he has the disposal of life in himself, and 
of all good, for so life sometimes signifies: it is all derived from him, and 
dependent on him; he is to his creatures the fountain of life, and all good; 
author of their being and hein i the living God, and the God of all living. 

2nd. It is as certain that he hath “ given to the Son to have life in himself.” 
As the Father is the original of all natural life and good, being the great 
Creator, so the Son, as Redeemer, is the original of all spiritual life and good; 
is that to the church that the Father is to the world: see 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
Col. i. 19. The kingdom of grace, and all the life in that kingdom, is as fully 
and absolutely in the hand of the Redeemer, as the kingdom of prods is in 
the hand of the Creator; and as God, who gives being to all things, has his 
being of himself, so Christ, who gives life, raised himself to life by his own 
power, Jno. x. 18. p Ne 5 ee ee 

3. His acting according to this authority and ability. Having life in himself, 


‘and being authorized to quicken whom he will, by virtue hereof there are 


accordingly two resurrections performed by his powerful word; both which 
are here spoken of: 4 r 

Ist. A resurrection that now is, ver. 29; a resurrection from the death of 
sin to the life of righteousness, by the power of Christ’s grace ; “the hour 
is coming, and now is.” It is a resurrection begun already, and farther to be 
carried on; “ when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God.” This is 
plainly distinguished from that, ver. 28, which speaks of the resurrection at the 
end of time. ‘This saith nothing, as that doth, of the dead in their graves, and 
of all them, and their coming forth. Now, First. Some think this was ful- 
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| execute judgment, ver. 22—24, 27. 
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filled in those whom he miraculously raised to life, Jairus’ daughter, the 
widow’s son, and Lazarus; and it is observable, that all that Christ raised 
were spoken to, as, “ Damsel, arise ;” “ Young man, arise ;” ‘‘ Lazarus, come 
forth ;” whereas those raised under the Old ‘Testament, were raised, not by 
a word, but other applications, 1 Ain. xvii. 21; 2 Kin. iv. 34; xii. 21. Some 
understand it of those saints that rose with Christ; but we do not read of “the 
voice of the Son of God” calling them. But, Secondly. I rather understand 
it of the power of the doctrine of Christ for the recovering and quickening of 
those that were dead in trespasses and sins, #ph. i. 5,6. The hour was coming 
when dead souls should be made alive by the preaching of the Gospel, and a 
spirit of life from God accompanying it; nay, it then was while Christ was 
upon earth. I may refer especially to the calling of the Gentiles, which is said 
to be as life from the dead, and some think was prefigured by Ezekiel’s vision, 
Jze. Xxxvii. 1, and foretold, Jsa. xxvi. 19, “thy dead men shall live.” But it is 
to be applied to all the wonderful success of the Gospel, both among Jews and 
Gentiles; an hour which still is, and is still coming, till all the elect be eftec- 
tually called. Note, Ist. Sinners are spiritually dead, destitute of spiritual 
life, sense, strength, and motion; dead to God, miserable; but neither sensible 
of their misery, nor able to help themselves out cf it. 2nd. The conversion 
of a soul to God is its resurrection from death to life; then it begins to live, 
when it begins to live to God, to breathe after him, and move towards him. 
3rd. It is by “the voice of the Son of God” that souls are raised to spiritual 
life; it is wrought by his power, and that ates conveyed and communicated 
by his word; “the dead shall hear,” shall be made to hear, to understand, 
receive, and believe “the voice of the Son of God;” to hear it as his voice; 
then the Spirit by it gives life, otherwise the letter kills. 4th. The voice 
of Christ must be heard by us, that we may live by it; “they that hear,” 
yi ab eat to what they hear, “shall live.” ‘Hear, and your soul shall live,” 
sa. ly. 3. 

2nd. A resurrection yet to come. This is spoken of, ver. 28, 29; introduced 
with, “‘ Marvel not at this,” which I have said of the first resurrection; do not 
reject it as incredible and absurd, for at the end of time you shall all see a 
more sensible and amazing proof of the power and authority of the Son of 
man. As his own resurrection was reserved to be the final and concluding 
proof of his personal commission, so the resurrection of all men is reserved 


to be a like proof of his commission to be executed by his Spirit. Now 
observe here, ! Z : ef 
‘irst. When this resurrection shall be; “the hour is coming ;” it is fixed 


to an hour, so very punctual is this great appointment. The judgment is not 
adjourned sine die,—‘to some time not yet pitched upon;’ no, “he hath ap- 
pointed a day,” “the hour is coming.” ist. It is not yet come; it is not the 
hour spoken of at ver. 5, that is coming, and now is. Those erred danger- 
ously who said the resurrection was passed already, 2 Jim. ii. 18. But, 2nd. It 
will certainly come; it is coming on, nearer every day than another; it is at 
the door. ow far off it is we know not, but we know that it is infallibly 
designed, and unalterably determined. 

Secondly. Who shall be raised? “ All that are in the graves,” all that have 
died from the beginning of time, and all that shall die to the end of time. It 
was said, Dan. xii. 2, many shall arise; Christ here tells us those many shall be 
all. All must appear before the Judge, and therefore all must be raised ; every 
person, and the whole of every person; every soul shall return to its body, 
and every bone to its bone. The grave is the prison of dead bodies, where 
they are detained; their furnace, where they are consumed, Job xxiv. 19; yet, 
in prospect of their resurrection, we may call it their bed, where they sleep, to 
be awaked again; their treasury, where they are laid up, to be used again. 
Those that are not put into graves yet shall arise; but because most are put 
into graves, Christ useth this expression, “all that arein the graves.” The Jews 
used the word sheol for the grave, which signifies the state of the dead; all that 
are in that state shall hear. 

Thirdly. How they shall be raised. Two things are here told us: 

lst. The efficient of this resurrection ; “they shall hear his voice;” that is, he 
shall cause them to hear it, as Lazarus was made to hear that word, “ Come 
forth;” a Divine power shall go along with the voice, to put life into them, 
aud enable them to obey it. When Christ rose there was no voice heard, not 
a word spoken, because he rose by his own power; but at the resurrection of 
the children of men we find three voices spoken of, 1 Zhes. iv. 16. ‘he Lord 
shall descend with a shout, the shout of a King, with the voice of the arch- 
angel; either Christ himself, the prince of the angels, or the commander-in- 
chief, under him, of the heavenly hosts; and with the trumpet of God. The 
soldier's trumpet sounding the alarm of war, the judge’s trumpet publishing 
the summons to the court. ‘ 

2nd. The effect of it. They shall come forth out of their graves, as prisoners 
out of their prison-house; they shall arise out of the dust, and shake them- 
selves from it: see fsa. lii.1, 2,11. But that is not all; they shall appear before 
Christ’s tribunal; shall come forth as those that are to be tried; come forth to 
the bar, publicly to receive their doom. 

Fourthly. To what they shall be raised; to a different state, of happiness 
or misery, according to their different character; to a state of retribution, 
according to what they did in a state of probation. 

ist. “ They that have done good shall come forth to the resurrection of life ;” 
they shall live again, to live for ever. Note, First. Whatever name men are 
called by, or whatever plausible profession they make, it will be well in the 
great day with those only that have done good, have done that which is pleas- 
ing to God, and profitable to others. Secondly. The resurrection of the body 
will be a resurrection of life to all those, and those only, that have been sincere 
and constant in doing good. They shall not only be publicly acquitted, asa 
pardoned criminal, we say, has his life; but they shall be admitted into the 
presence of God, and that is life, it is better than life; they shall be attended 
with comforts in perfection. To live is to be happy, and they shall be advanced 
above the fear of death; that is life indeed, in which mortality is for ever swal- 
lowed up. 

2nd. hey that have done evil, to the resurrection of damnation ;” they shall 
live again, to be for ever dying. The Pharisees thought the resurrection 

ertained only to the just; but Christ here rectifies that mistake. Note, 
first. Evil-doers, whatever they pretend, will be treated in the day of judg- 
ment as evilmen. Secondly. The resurrection will be to evil-doers, that did 
not by repentance undo what they had done amiss, a resurrection of damnation, 
They shall come forth to be publicly convicted of rebellion against God, and 
publicly condemned to everlasting punishment; te be sentenced to it, and 
immediately sent to it without reprieve. Such will the resurrection be. _ 

Secondly. Observe what is here said concerning the Mediator's authority to 
As he hath an almighty power, so he has a 
sovereign jurisdiction; and who so fit to preside in the great atfairs of the 
other life, as he who is the Father and fountain of life? Hereis, ; 

1. Christ’s commission, or delegation to the office of a judge, which is twice 
spoken of here, ver. 22; he “ hath committed all judgment unto the Son ;” and 
again, ver. 27, “hath given him authority.” : 

Ist. “The Father judgeth no man;” not that the Father has resigned the 
government, but he is pleased to govern by Jesus Christ; so that man is not 


heaven with God, and his working in the state of his humiliation, 
in which the Father should by degrees advance him to exaltation ; 
and that the former of these (verse 21) is mentioned in the present 
tense, and the latter (verse 20) in the future. } : 

v. 19—26. The Jews had charged our Lord with making himself 
equal with God. The charge implied self-exaltation, and that to a 
blasphemous degree. Our Lord’s reply meets both these implica- 
tions. He merely claimed that oneness with the Father which was 
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his by reason of his eternal Sonship. And as to self-exaltation this 
was false, for he claimed no more than was the simple truth; while 
in the very relationship of Sonship was implied the very opposite to 
self-exaltation. 

v. 31. On the apparent contradiction between this verse and the 
words of our Lord in chap. viii. 12—14, Alford observes that here our 
Lord is asserting that his own unsupported witness (supposing that 
possible) would not be trustworthy, but that bis testimony is sup- 
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under the terror of dealing with God immediately but hath the comfort of 
access to him by a Mediator. “'The Father judgeth no man; usctis First. He 
doth not rule us by the mere right of creation, but by covenant, and upon certain 
terms settled by a Mediator. Having made us, he may do what he pleaseth 
with us, as the potter with the clay; but he doth not do so, he draws us with 
the cords of a man. Secondly. He doth not determine our everlasting condi- 
tion by the covenant of innocency, nor take the advantage he has against us 
for the violation of that covenant; the Mediator having undertaken to make a 
Vicarious satisfaction, upon which the matter is referred to him, and God is 
willing to enter upon a new treaty; not under the law of the Creator, but the 
race of the Redeemer. F : 
x 2nd. “He hath committed all judgment to the Son,” hath constituted him 
Lord of all, Acts x. 36; Rom, xiv.9; as Joseph in Egypt, Gen. xli. 40. This 
was prophesied of, Ps. Ixxii. 1; Jsa. xi. 3, 45 Jer. xxiil. 5; Mic. v.1, 45 
Ps, \xvii. 4; xevi. 13; xeviii. 9. All judgment is committed to our Lord Jesus ; 
for, First. He is intrusted with the administration of the providential king- 
dom, is head over all things, Hph. i. 20; head of every man, 1 Cor. xi. 3; all 
things consist by him, Col.i.17. Secondly. He is empowered to make laws, 
immediately to bind conscience. “I say unto you” is now the form in which 
the statutes of the kingdom of Heaven run; be it enacted by the Lord 
Jesus, and by his authority. All the acts now in force are touched with his 
sceptre. Thirdly. He is authorized to appoint and settle the terms of the 
new covenant, and to draw up the articles of peace between God and man, 
It is God in Christ that reconciles the world, and to him he has given power 
to confer eternal life. ‘The book of life is the Lamb’s book; by his award we 
must stand or fall. Fourthly. He is commissioned to carry on and complete 
the war with the powers of darkness; to cast out, and give judgment against 
the prince of this world, ch. xii. 31. e is commissioned, not only to judge, 
but to make war, Rev. xix. 12. All that tight for God against Satan, must enlist 
themselves under his banner. Fifthly. He is constituted sole manager of the 
judgment of the great day. The ancients generally understood these words of 
that crowning act of his judicial power. The final and universal judgment is 
committed to the Son of man; the tribunal is his, it is “the judgment-seat of 
Christ ;” the retinue is his, his mighty angels; he will try the causes, and pass 
the sentence, Acts xvii. 31. : 2 

3rd. “ He hath given him authority to execute judgment also,” ver. 27. Ob- 
serve, First. What the authority is which our Redeemer is invested with; an 
authority to execute judgment ; he has not only a legislative and judicial power, 
but an executive power too. The phrase here is used particularly for the judg- 
ment of condemnation, Jude 15, momjou kpiow, “to execute judgment upon 
all;” the same with his taking vengeance, 2 T’hes. i. 8. The ruin of impenitent 
sinners comes from the hand of Christ; he that executes Judgment upon them 
is the same that would have wrought salvation for them, which makes the 
sentence unexceptionable; and there is no relief against the sentence of the 
Redeemer: salvation itself cannot save those whom the Saviour condemns, 
which makes the ruin remediless. Secondly. Whence he has that authority: 
the Father gave it him. Christ’s authority as Mediator is delegated and 
ets he acts as the Father’s vicegerent, as the Lord’s anointed, the Lord’s 

dhrist. 

Now all this redounds very much to the honour of Christ, acquitting him 
from the guilt of blasphemy, in making himself equal with God; and very much 
to the comfort of all believers, who may with the greatest assurance venture 
their all in such hands. we ; 

2. Here are the reasons (reasons of state) for which this commission was given 
him. He hath all judgment committed to him for two reasons: 

Ist. ‘Because he is the Son of man;” which speaks these three things: 
First. His humiliation and gracious condescension. Man is a worm, the Son of 
man a worm; yet this was the nature, this the character, which the Redeemer 
assumed, in pursuance of the counsels of love; this low estate he stooped to, 
and submitted to all the mortifications attending it, because it was his Father's 
will: in recompense therefore of this wonderful obedience God did thus dignify 
him: because he condescended to be the Son of man, his Father made him 
Lord of all, Phil. ii. 8,9. Secondly. His affinity and alliance to us. The Father 
has committed the government of the children of men to him, because, being 
the Son of man, he is of the same nature with those whom he is set over, and 
therefore the more unexceptionable, and the more acceptable, as a judge: 
“their governor shall proceed from the midst of them,” Jer. xxx. 21. f 
this that law was typical, “ One of thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee,” 
Deu. xvii. 15. Thirdly. His being the Messiah promised. In that famous 
vision of his kingdom and glory, Dan. vii. 13, 14, he is called the Son of man; 
and, Ps. viii. 4—6, Thou hast made the Son of man have “ dominion over the 
works of thy hands.” He is the Messiah, and therefore is invested with all 
this power. ‘The Jews usually called Christ the son of David; but Christ 
usually called himself the Son of man; which was the more humble title, and 
speaks hima Prince and Saviour, not to the Jewish nation only, but to the 
whole race of mankind. 

2nd. “ That all men should honour the Son,” ver. 23. The honouring of Jesus 
Christ is here spoken of, First. As God’s great design. ‘The Son intended to 
glorify the Father, and therefore the Father intended to glorify the Son, 
ch. xiii. 32. Secondly. As man’s great duty, in compliance with that design. 
If God will have the Son honoured, it is the duty of all those to honour him to 
whom he is made known. Observe here, 

lst. The dignity that is to be done to our Lord Jesus. We must honour the 
Son, must look upon him as one that is to be honoured, both upon the account 
of his transcendent excellences and perfections in himself, and the relations 
he stands in to us, and must study to give him honour accordingly ; must con- 
= that he is Lord, and worship him; must honour him who was dishonoured 

or us. 

2nd. The degree of it; ‘even as they honour the Father.” This supposeth 
% our duty to honour the Father, for revealed religion is fonnded on natural 
religion, and directs us to wonour the Son, to honour him with Divine honour; 
we must honour the Redeemer with the same honour that we honour the 
Creator with. So far was it from blasphemy that he made himself equal with 
God, that it is the highest injury that can be for us to make him otherwise. 
The truths and laws of the Christian religion, as far as they are revealed, are 
as sacred and honcurable as those of natural religion, and to be equally had 
in estimation; for we lie under the same obligations to Christ, the author of 
our wellbeing, that we lie under to the Author of our being; and have as ne- 
cessary a dependence upon the Redeemer’s grace as upon the Creator’s provi- 
dence, which is a sufficient ground for this law, to “honour the Son as we 
honour the Father.” 

To enforce this law it is added, “ He that honours not the Son honours not 
the Father which hath sent him.” Some pretend a reverence for the Creator, 
and speak honourably of him, who make light of their Redeemer, and speak 
contemptibly of him; but let such know that the honours and interests of the 
Father and Son are so inseparably twisted and interwoven, that the Father 
never reckons himself honoured by any that dishonour the Son. Note, First. 
lidignities done to the Lord Jesus reflect upon God himself, and will so be 


construed and reckoned for in the court of Heaven; the Son haying so far : 


ported by, and in fact coincides with, that of the Father; and that 
the very same argument is used in viii. 12—14, but the other side of 
it presented to us. He does witness of himself, because his testi- 
mony is the testimory of the Father; he being the word of God, and 
the Father witnessing in him.” 

v. 32. “There is another”—not John the Baptist; see verses 34, 36, 
where our Lord says he receives not testimony from man, and that 
he has greatex witness than that of John. By “another” is meant 
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espoused the Father’s honour as to take to himself the reproaches cast on 
him, Jom. xy. 3, the Father doth no less espouse the Son’s honour, and counts 
himself struck at through him. Secondly. The reasen of this is, because the 
Son is sent and commissioned by the Father; it is “the Father which hath 
sent him.” Affronts to an ambassador are justly resented by the prince that 
sends him; and by this rule, those who truly “honour the Son, honour the 
Father also:” see Phil. ii. 11. 

3. Here is the rule by which the Son goes in executing this commission, so 
those words seem to come in, ver. 24, “ He that heareth, and believeth, hath 
everlasting life;” where we have the substance of the whole Gospel. The pre- 
face commands attention to a thing most weighty, and assent to a thing most 
certain; “ Verily, verily, lL say unto you;” I, to whom you hear all judgment 
is committed ; I, in whose lips is a Divine sentence: take from me the Chris- 
tian’s character and charter. 

Ist. The character of a Christian; “he that heareth my word, and believeth 
on him that sent me.” To bea Christian indeed is, First. ‘To hear the word 
of Christ. It is not enough to be within hearing of it; but we must attend or 
it, as scholars on the instructions of their teachers ; and attend to it, as servants 
to the commands of their masters; we must hear and obey it, must abide by 
the Gospel of Christ as the fixed rule of our faith and practice. Secondly. To 
believe on him that sent him, for Christ’s design is to bring us to God; and as 
he is the first original of all grace, so he is the last object of all faith. Christ 
is our way, God is our rest. We must believe on God as having sent Jesus 
Christ, and recommended himself to our faith and love, by manifesting his 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. iv. 6,as his Father and our Father. 

2nd. The charter of a Christian, which all those are interested in that are 
Christians indeed. See what we get by Christ; First. A charter of pardon, 
“he shall not come into condemnation :” the grace of the Gospel is a full dis- 
charge from the curse of the law. A believer shall not only not lie under 
condemnation eternally, but not come into condemnation now; not come into 
the danger of it, Rom. viii. 11; not come into judgment; not be so much as 
arraigned. Secondly. A charter of privileges. He is passed out of death to 
life ; is invested in a present happiness in spiritual life, and entitled to a future 
happiness in eternal life. The tenor of the first covenant was, “ Do this, and 
live;” the man that doth them shall live in them. Now this proves Christ 
equal with the Father, that he has power to propose the same benefit to the 
hearers of his word that had been proposed to the keepers of the old law, 
namely, life; “‘hear and live, believe and live,’ is what we may yenture our 
souls upon, when we are disabled to “ do and live:” see ch. xvii. 2. 

4. Here is the righteousness of his proceedings pursuant to this commission, 
ver. 3. All judgment being committed to him, we cannot but ask how he ma- 
nageth it? And here he answers, “ My judgment is just.” All Christ’s acts of 
government, both legislative and Judicial, are exactly agreeable to the rules 
of equity: see Pr. viii.8. There can lie no exceptions against any of the 
determinations of the Redeemer; and therefore, as there shall be no repeal of 
any of his statutes, so there shall be no appeal from any of his sentences, His 
judgments are certaiply just, for they are directed, ‘ 

Ist. By the Father's wisdom: “I can of my own self do nothing,” nothing 
without the Father; “but as I hear, I judge.” As he had said before, ver. 19, 
“the Son can do nothing but what he sees the Father do,” so here, nothing 
but what he hears the Father say; “tas I hear,” First. From the secret, eter- 
nal counsels of the Father, “so I judge.” Would we know what we may 
depend upon in our dealing with God? Hear the word of Christ; we need 
not dive into the Divine counsels, those secret things which belong not to us, 
but attend to the revealed dictates of Christ's government and judgment, an 
those will furnish us with an unerring guide; for what Christ has adjudged 
js an exact copy or counterpart of what the Father has decreed. Secondly. 
From the published records of the Old Testament. Christ, in all the execution 
of his undertaking, had an eye to the Scripture, and made it his business to 
contorm to that, and fulfil that, as it was written in the volume of the book, 
Thus he has taught us to do nothing of ourselves; but as we hear from the 
Word of God, so to judge of things, and act accordingly. 

2nd. By the Father’s will: ‘‘ My judgment is just,” and cannot be otherwise. 
“because I seek not mine own will, but his who sent me.”, Notas if the will o 
Christ were contrary to the will of the Father, as the flesh is contrary to the 
spiritin us. But, First. Christ had, as man, the natural and innocent affec- 
tions of the human nature, sense of pain and pleasure, an inclination to life, an 
aversion to death; yet he pleased not niniaelte did not confer with these, nor 
consult these, when he was to go on in his undertaking, but acquiesced entirely 
in the will of his Father. Secondly. What he did as Mediator was not the 
result of any peculiar, particular purpose and design of his own; what he did 
seek to do, was not for his own mind’s sake, but he was therein guided by his 
Father’s will, and the purpose which he had purposed to himself. This our 
Saviour did upon all occasions refer himself to, and govern himself by. 

Thus our Lord Jesus has opened his commission (whether to the conviction 
of his enemies, or no,) to his own honour, and the everlasting comfort of all his 
friends, who here see him able to save to the uttermost. 


31 If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not 
true. 32 There is another that bearetli witness of 
me; and I know that the witness which he witness- 
eth of me is true. 33 Ye sent unto Jolin, and he 
bare witness unto the truth. 34 But I receive not 
testimony from man: but these things I say, that ye 
might be saved. 35 He was a burning and a shining 
light : and ye were willing for a season to rejoice in 
his light. 36 But I have greater witness than that 
of John: for the works which the Father hath given 
me to finish, the same works that I do, bear witness 
of me, that the Father hath sent me. 37 And the 
Father himself, which hath sent me, hath borne wit- 
ness of me. Ye have neither heard his voice at any 
time, nor seen his shape. 38 And ye have not his 
word abiding in you: for whom he hath sent, bim ye 


the Father, See chap. viii. 50, where a similar mode of expression ig 
used; also viii. 18, where our Lord says distinctly, “The Father 
that sent me beareth witness of me,” 

v. 33—37. The connection and sense seems to be, “ Ye sent unto 
John, and he told you the truth; and yet, great prophet though he 
was, I depend not on his testimony; I have greater witness. The. 
works that I do are none other than the works of the Father, and sc 
his testimony.” nated 
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believe not. 39 Search the scriptures ; for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life: and they are they which 
testify of me. 40 And ye will not come to me, that 
ye might have life. 41 I receive not honour from 
men. 42 But I know you, that ye have not the love 
of God in you. 43 I am come in my Father’s name, 
and ye receive me not: if another shall come in his 
own name, him ye will receive. 44 How can ye be- 
lieve, which receive honour one of another, and seek 
not the honour that cometh from God only? 45 Do 
not think that I will accuse you to the Father: there 
is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust. 
46 For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me: for he wrote of me. 47 But if ye believe not 
his writings, how shall ye believe my words ? 


In these verses our Lord Jesus proves and confirms the commission he had 
produced, and makes it out that he was sent of God tu be the Messiah. 

He sets aside his own testimony of himself: ver. 31, “If I bear witness of 
myself,” though it is infallibly true, ch. viii. 14, yet, according to the common 
rule of judgment among men, you will not admit it as a legal proof, nor allow it 
to be given in evidence. Now, 1. This reflects reproach upon the sons of men 
and their veracity and integrity. Surely we may say deliberately, what David 
said in haste, “all men are liars,” else it would never have been such a received 
maxim, that a man’s testimony of himself is suspicious, and not to be relied on; 
it is a sign that self-love is stronger than the love of truth. And yet, 2. It 
reflects honour on the Son of God, and speaks his wonderful condescension, 
that though he is the faithful witness, the truth itself, who may challenge to be 
credited upon his honour, and his own single testimony, yet is pleased to waive 
his privilege, and, for the confirmation of our faith, refers himself to his 
vouchers, that we might have full satisfaction. 

Il. He produceth other witnesses, that bear testimony to him that he was 
sent of God. , 

First. The Father himself bore testimony to him: ver. 32, “ there is another 
that beareth witness,” which L take to be meant of God the Father; for Christ 
mentions his testimony with his own, ch. viii. 18, “I bear witness of myself, and 
the Father beareth witness of me.” Observe, 

1, The seal which the Father put to his commission. He “beareth witness 
of me ;” not only hath done so, by a voice from heaven, but still doth so, by the 
tokens of his presence with me. See who they are to whom God will bear 
witness: Ist. ‘To those whom he sends and employs; where he gives commis- 
sions, he gives credentials. 2nd. To those who bear witness to him; so Christ 
did. God will own and honour those that own and honour him. 3rd. To those 
who decline bearing witness of themselves ; so Christ did. ‘Those that humble 
and abase themselves, and seek not their own glory, God will take care they 
shall not lose by it. 

2. The satisfaction Christ had in this testimony: “I know that the witness 
which he witnesseth of me is true.” I am very well assured that I have a 
Divine mission, and do not in the least hesitate concerning it. Thus he had the 
witness in himself. The devil tempted him to quéstion his being the Son of 
God, but he never yielded. 

Secondly. John Baptist witnessed to Christ, ver. 33, &c. “John came to 
bear witness of the Light,” ch. i. 7. His business was to prepare his way, and 
direct people to him: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.” Now the testimony of John 
was, 1. A solemn and public testimony. ‘Ye sent an embassy of priests and 
Levites to John, which gave him an opportunity of publishing what he had to 
say.’ It was not a popular, but a judicial testimony. 2. It was a true testimony. 
bs is bore witness to the truth,” as a witness ought to do; the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Christ doth not say, ‘he bore witness to me,’ though 
every one knew he did; but, like an honest man, “he bore witness to the truth.” 
Now John was confessedly such a holy, good man, so mortified to the world 
and so conversant with Divine things, that it could not be imagined he shoul 
be guilty of such a forgery and imposture as to say what he did concerning 
Christ, if it had not been so, and if he had not been sure of it. ‘Iwo things are 
added concerning John’s testimony : 

Ist. That it was a testimony, ex abundanti,—‘ more than he needed to vouch;’ 
ver. 34, “I receive not testimony from man.” Though Christ saw fit to quote 
John’s testimony, it is with a protestation that it shall not be deemed or con- 
strued so as to prejudice the prerogative of his self-sufficiency. Christ needs 
no letters of commendation, no testimonials or certificates but what his own 
worth and excellency brings with him; why then did Christ here urge the tes- 
timony of John? hy, “these things I say, that ye might be saved.” This 
he aimed at in all his discourses, to save, not his own life, but others’ souls ; 
he produced John’s testimony because, being one of themselves, it was to be 
hoped they would hearken to it. Note, First. Christ desires and designs the 
salvation even of his enemies and persecutors. Secondly. ‘The word of Christ 
is the ordinary means of salvation. Jhirdly. Christ, in his word, considers our 
infirmities, and condescends to our capacities; consulting not so much what it 
befits so great a prince to say, as what we can bear, and what will be most 
likely to do us good. i 

2nd. That it was a testimony, ad hominem,—‘to the man;’ because John 
Pevtios was one whom they had a respect for ; ver. 35, he wasa light among you. 

bserve 

First. The character of John Baptist; “he was a burning and a shining 
light.” Christ often spoke honourably of John; he was now in prison, under a 
cloud, yet Christ gives him his due praise; which we must be ready to do to all 
that faithfully serve God. 1st. He was a light, not ¢as*,—lux,—‘light;’ (so Christ 
was the Light ;) but Avxvos, lucerna,—‘a luminary,’ a derived, subordinate light. 
His office was to enlighten a dark world with notices of the Messiah’s approach, 
to whom he was as the morning star. 2nd. He wasa burning light, which notes 
sincerity. Painted fire may be made to shine, but that which burns is true fire. 
It notes also his activity, zeal, and fervency, burning in love to God and the 
souls of men. Fire is always MOrRIne on itself, or something else; so is a good 
minister. 3rd. He was a shining light, which notes either his exemplary con- 
¥ersation, in which our light shines, Mat. v. 18, or, an eminent, diffusive 
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influence. He was illustrious in the sight of others; though he affected ob- 
scurity, retirement, and was in the deserts, yet such was his doctrine, his 
baptism, his life, that he became very remarkable, and attracted the eyes of the 
nation. 

Secondly. The affections of the people to him; “ye were willing for a season 


to rejoice in his light.” 1st. It was a trausport they were in upon the appear- 
ing of John; “ ye were willing,” iedrnoare. ve delighted’ to rejoice in his light; 
you were very proud that you had such a man amoug you, that was the bonour 
of your country; ye were willing &yaAXacgnva, willing to dance, and make a 
noise about this light, as boys about a bonfire. 2nd. lt was but transient, ana 
soon over; ye were fond of him, zoos wpav, ‘for an hour,’ for a season, as little 
children are fond of a new thing; ye were pleased with John a while, but soon 
grew weary of him and his ministry, and said he had a devil; and now you have 
him in prison. Note, Many that seem to be affected and pleased with the 
Gospel at first, afterwards despise and reject it: it is common for forward and 
noisy professors to cool and fall off. These here rejoiced in John’s light, but 
never walked in it, and therefore did not stick to it, like the stony ground. 
While Herod was a friend to John Baptist, the people caressed him; but when 
he fell under Herod’s frowns, he lost their favours. Ye were willing to coun- 
tenance John, mp6: &pav, that is, for temporal ends, so some take it; you were 
glad of him, in hopes to make a tool of him, by his interest; and under the 
umbrage of his name to have shaken off the Roman yoke, and recovered the 
civil liberty and honour of your country. Now, First. Christ mentions their 
respects to John, to condemn them for their present opposition to him to whom 
John bore witness. If they had continued their veneration for John, as they 
ought to have done, they would have embraced Christ. Secondly. He men- 
tions the passing away of their respects, to justify God in depriving them, as he 
had now done, of John’s ministry, and putting that light under a bushel. 

Thirdly. Christ’s own works witnessed to him; ver. 36, “ I have a testimon 
greater than that of John;” for “it we believe the witness of men” sent of God, 
as John was, “ the witness of God” immediately, and not by the ministry of men, 
“is greater,’ 1 Jno. v. 9. Observe, Though the witness of John was a less 
cogent and less considerable witness, yet our Lord was pleased to make use of 
it. Wemust be glad of all the supports that offer themselves for the confir- 
mation of our faith, though they may not amount to a demonstration, and not 
invalidate any, under pretence there are others more conclusive; we have 
occasion for them all. Now this greater witness was, “the works which hig 
Father had given him to finish.” That is, | 

1. In general; the whole course of his life and ministry: his revealing God 
and his will to us; setting up his kingdom among men; reforming the world; 
destroying Satan’s kingdom ; restoring fallen man to his primitive purity and 
felicity ; and shedding abroad in men’s hearts the love of God, and one another. 
All that work of which he said, when he died, “ It is finished,” it was all, from 
first to last, opus Deo dignum, —‘ a work worthy of God;’ all he said and did 
was holy and heavenly ; and a Divine purity, power, and grace shone in it, and 
proved abundantly that he was sent of God. 

2. In particular ; the miracles he wrought for the proof of his Divine mission 
witnessed of him. Now it is here said, Ist. That these works were given him 
by the Father, that is, he was both appointed and empowered to work them; 
for, as Mediator, he derived both commission and strength from his Father. 
2nd. They were given him to finish. He must do all those works of wonder 
which the counsel and foreknowledge of God had before determined to be done* 
and his finishing them proves a Divine power; for, “as for God, his work is 
perfect.” 3rd. ‘These works did bear witness of him, did proye that he was 
sent of God, and that what he said concerning himself was true; see Heb. ii. 4: 
Acts ii. 22; that the Father had sent him, as a father, not as a master sendg 
his servant on an errand, but as a father sends his son to take possession for 
himself; if God had not sent him, he would not have seconded him, would not 
have sealed him, as he did, by the works he gave him to do; for the world’s 
Creator will never be its deceiver. ; 

Fourthly. He produceth, more fully than before, his Father’s testimony con. 
cerning him; ver. 37, “the Father that sent me hath borne witness of me.” 
The prince doth not use to follow his ambassador himself to confirm his com- 
mission, viva voce, —‘ by speaking ; but God was pleased to bear witness of his 
Son himself, by a voice from heaven at his baptism, Mat. iii. 17, This is my am- 
bassador, “‘Lhis is my beloved Son.” ‘The Jews reckoned Bath-hol, —‘ the 
daughter of a voice,’ a voice from heaven, one of the ways by which God made 
known his mind; in that way he had owned Christ publicly and solemnly, and 
repeated it, Mat. xvii. 5. Note, 1. Those whom God sends, he will bear wit- 
ness of ; where he gives a commission, he will not fail to seal it; he that never 
“left himself without witness,” Acts xiv. 17, will never leave any of his servants 
so, who go upon his errand. 2. Where God demands belief, he will not fail to 
give sufficient evidence, as he has done concerning Christ. That which was tu 
be witnessed concerning Christ, was chiefly this, that the God we had offended 
was willing to accept of him as Mediator. Now, concerning this, he has him- 
self (and he was fittest to do it) given us full satisfaction, declaring himself welt 
pleased in him. If we be so, the work is done. : 

Now it might be suggested, if God himself thus bore witness of Christ, how 
came it to pass that he was not universally received by the Jewish nation and 
their rulers? ‘To this Christ here answers, that it was not to be thought 
strange, nor their infidelity weaken his credibility, for two reasons: 

Ist. Because they were not acquainted with such extraordinary revelations 
of God and his will: “ Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen 
his shape,” or appearance. ‘They shewed themselves to be as ignorant of God, 
though they professed relation to him, as we are of a man we never either saw 
or heard. * But what do I talk to you of God’s bearing witness of me? He is one 

ou know nothing of, nor have any acquaintance or communion with.’ Note, 

gnorance of God is the true reason of men’s rejecting the record he has given 
concerning his Son. A right understanding of natural religion would discover 
to us such admirable congruities in the Christian religion as would greatly 
dispose our minds to the entertainment of it. Some give this sense of it: ‘The 
Father bore witness of me by a voice, and the descent of a dove, which is such 
an extraordinary thing that you never saw or heard the like; and yet, for my 
sake, there was such a voice and appearance; yea, and you might have heard 
that voice, you might have seen that appearance, as others did, if you had 
closely attended the ministry of John; but, by slighting it, you missed of that 
testimony.’ P - 

2nd. Beets they were not affected, no, not with the ordinary ways 
by which God had revealed himself to them; ver. 38, “ye have not his word 
abiding in you.” ‘They had the Scriptures of the Old Testament ; might they 
not by them be disposed to receive Christ ? Yes, if they had had their due 
influence upon them. But, First. ‘The word of God was not in them; it was 
among them—in their country, in their hands—but not in them, in their hearts , 
not ruling in their souls, but only eit 3 in their eyes, and sounding in their 
ears. What did it avail them that they had the oracles of God committed to 
them, Rom. iii. 2, when they had not these oracles commanding in them ? if they 
had, they would readily have embraced Christ. Secondly. It did not abide. 
Many have the word of God coming into them, and making some impressions 
for a while, but it doth not abide with them, it is not constantly in them, asa 


y. 35. “He was a burning and a shining light:” from the use of 
the past tense (“was”) we may perhaps infer that the ministry of 
John had come to an end, owing to his having been cast into prison. 


«A burning anda shining light:” literally, “a lit-up and shining lamp 


or torch.” Compare with this the phrase applied to our Lord, viz., 
“the Light.” He was the source of light to others, John’s was but a 
derived light. “For a season to rejoice,” &c.: the light, frivolous, 
and false spirit in which they received the Baptist is alluded to. 


v. 37—40. The following is Alford’s connection and rendering of 
these verses: “The works of which I have spoken are only indirect 
testimonies; the Father himself, who sent me, has given direct testi- 
mony concerning me. Now that testimony cannot be derived by you 
nor by any man by direct communication with him; for ye have 
never heard his voice nor seen his shape (or perhaps have not heard 
his voice as your fathers did from Sinai, nor seen his visional 
appearance, as the prophets did), nor (verse 38) in your case has it 
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man at home, but only now and then, as a wayfaring man. If the word abide 
in us, if we converse with it by frequent meditation, consult with it upon every 
occasion, and conform to it in onr conversation, we shall then readily receive 
the witness of the Father concerning Christ: see ch, vii. 17. are 

But how did it appear that they had not the wora of God abiding in them? 
It appeared by this, “whom he hath sent, him ye believe not.” There was so 
much said in the Old Testament concerning Christ, to direct people when and 
where to look for him, and so to facilitate the discovery of him, that if they had 
duly considered those things, they could not have avoided the conviction of 
Christ’s being sent of God; so that their not believing in Christ was a certain 
sign that the word of God did not abide in them. Note, The indwelling of the 
word, and Spirit, and grace of God in us, is best tried by the effects of it, par- 
ticularly by our receiving what he sends; the commands he sends, the messen- 
gers, the providences he sends, especially Christ, whom he hath sent. 

Fifthly. The last witness he calls is the Old Testament, which witnessed of 
him; and to it he appeals, ver. 39, &e., “‘ Search the Scriptures,” épeware. It may 
be read either, 1. ‘ Ye do search the Scriptures ; and ye do well to do so; you 
read them daily in your synagogues ; you have rabbins, and doctors, and scribes, 
that make it their business to study them, and criticise upon them. The Jews 
boasted of the flourishing of the Scripture learning in the days of Hillel, who died 
about twelve years after Christ’s birth, and reckoned some of those who were 
then members of the Sanhedrim the beauties of their wisdom, and the glories 
of their law ; and Christ owns that they did indeed search the Scriptures, but 
it was in search of their own glory; ‘ Ye do search the Scriptures ;’ and there- 
fore, if ye were not wilfully blind, you would believe in me. Note, Itis possible 
for men to be very studious in the letter of the Scripture, and yet to be strangers 
to the power and influence of it. Or, 2. As we read it, “Search the Scrip- 
tures ;” and so, Ist. It was spoken to them in the nature of an appeal. ‘You 
profess to receive and believe the Scriptures; there I will join issue with you; let 
that be tle judge, provided you will not ‘rest in the letter,’ (h@rere in cortice.) 
but will search into it.2 Note, When appeals are made to the Scriptures, they 
must be searched. Search the whole book of Scripture throughout ; compare 
one passage by another, and explain one by another. We must likewise search 
particular passages to the bottom, and see, not what they seem to say prima 
facie, —‘ at the first appearance,’ but what they say indeed, 2nd. It is spoken 
to us in the nature of an advice, or command, to all Christians to search the 
Scriptures. Note, All those who would find Christ, must ‘‘search the Scrip- 
tures;” not only read them, and hear them, but search them. Which notes, 
First. Diligence in seeking, labour and study, and a close application of mind. 
Secondly. Desire and design of finding. We must aim at some spiritual benefit 
and advantage in reading and studying the Scripture, and often ask, What am 
1 now searching for? We must search as for hid treasures, P7, ii. 4; as those 
that sink for gold or silver, or that dive for pearl, Job xxviii. 1—ll. ‘This 
ennobled the Bereans, Acts xvii. 11. : . 

Now there are two things which we are here directed to have in our eye in 
our searching of the Scripture; heaven our end, and Christ our way. 

lst. We must search the Scriptures for heaven, as our great end ; “for in them 
ve think ye have eternal life.” The Scripture assures us of an eternal state set 

vefore us, and offers to us an eternal life in that state. It contains the chart 
that describes it, the charter that conveys it, the direction in the way that leads 
to it, and the foundation upon which the hope of it is built; and this is worth 
searching for, there where we are sure to findit. But to the Jews Christ saith 
only, “ye think ye have eternal life” in the Scriptures; because, though they 
did retain the belief and hope of eternal life, and grounded their expectations 
of it upon the Scriptures; yet herein they missed it, that they looked for it by 
the bare reading and studying of the Scriptures. It was a common but corrupt 
saying among them, ‘ He that has the words of the law, has eternal life;’ they 
thought they were sure of heavenif they could say by heart, or rather by rote, 
such and such passages of Scripture as they were directed to by the tradition 
of the elders; as they thought all the vulgar cursed, because they did not 
ae eer the law, ch. vii. 49; so they concluded all the learned undoubtedly 
essed. 

2nd. We must search the Scriptures for Christ, as the new and living way 
that leads to this end. Those are they, the great and principal witnesses, that 
testify of me. Note, First. The Scriptures, even those of the Old Testament, 
testify of Christ, and by them God bears witness to him. The Spirit of Christ 
in the prophets, testified beforehand of him (1 Pet. i.11) the purposes and promises 
of God concerning him, and the previous notices of him. The Jews knew very 
well that the Old Testament testified of the Messiah, and were critical in their 
remarks upon the passages that looked that way; and yet were careless, and 
wretchedly overseen in the application of them. Secondly. Therefore we must 
“search the Scriptures,” and may hope to find eternal life in that search, be- 
cause they testify of Christ; for this is eternal life, to know him: see1 Jno. v.11. 
Christ is the treasure hid in the field of the Scriptures; the water in those 
wells, the milk in those breasts. 

To this testimony he annexeth a reproof of their infidelity and wickedness in 
four instances ; particularly, 

1, Their neglect of him and his doctrine; ver. 40, “ye will not come to me 
that ze might have life;” you search the Scriptures, you believe the prophets, 
which you cannot but see testify of me, and yet you will not come to me, to 
whom they direct you. Their estrangement from Christ was not so much the 
fault of their understandings as of their wills. This is expressed as a complaint; 
Christ offered life, and it would not be accepted. Note, Ist. There is life to be 
had with Jesus Christ for poor souls; we may have life, the life of pardon and 
grace, and comfort and glory, Life is the perfection of our being, and inclusive 
of all happiness; and Christ is our life. 2nd. Those that would have this life, 
must come to Jesus Christ for it; we may have it for the coming for. It sup- 
poseth an assent of the understanding to the doctrine of Christ, and the record 
given concerning him; it lies in the consent of the will to his government and 
grace; and it produceth an answerable compliance in the affections and actions. 
3rd. The only reason why sinners die, is because they will not come to Christ 
for life and happiness. It is not because they cannot, but because they will not. 
They will neither accept of the life offered, because spiritual and Divine; nor 
will ey agree to the terms on which it is offered, nor apply themselves to the 
use of the appointed means; they will not be cured, for they will not observe 
the methods of cure, 4th, The wilfulness and obstinacy of sinners, in reject- 
ing the tenders of grace, is a great grief to the Lord Jesus, and what he 
complains of. 

Those words, ver. 41, “I receive not honour from men,” come in in a paren- 
thesis, to obviate an objection against him, as if he sought his own glory, and 
made himself the head of a party, in obliging all to come to him and applaud 
him. Note, Ist. He did not covet or court the applause of men; did not in the 
least affect that worldly pomp and splendour which the carnal Jews expected 
their Messiah to appear in. He charged those he cured not to make him 
known, and withdrew from those that would have made him king. 2nd. He 
had not the applause of men: instead of receiving honour from men, he received 
a great deal of dishonour and disgrace from men; for he made himself of no 
reputation. 3rd. He needed not the applause of men; it was no addition to his 
glory, whom all the angels of God worship; nor was he any otherwise pleased 
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with it, than as it was according to his Father’s will, and for the happiness of 
those who, in giving honour to him, received much greater honour from him. 

2. Their want of the love of God; ver. 42, “I know you” very well, “that 
you have not the love of God in you.” Why should I wonder that you do not 
come to me, when you want even the first principle of natural religion, which 
is the love of God? Note, The reason why people slight Christ,is because they 
do not love God; for if we did indeed love God, we would love him who is his 
express image, and hasten to him by whom only we may be restored to the 
favour of God. He had charged them, ver. 37, with ignorance of God, and here 
with want of love to him; therefore men have not the love of God, because they 
desire not the knowledge of him. Observe, 

Ist. The crime charged upon them; “ye have not the love of God in you.” 
They pretended a great love to God, and thought they proved it by their zeal 
for the law, the temple, and the sabbath; and ic they were really without the 
love of God. Note, There are many who make a great profession of religion, 
that yet shew they want the love of God, by their neglect of Christ, and their 
contempt of his commandments: they hate his holiness and undervalue his 
goodness. Observe, It is the love of God in us — the love that is seated in the 
heart, and is a living, active principle there—that God will accept; the love 
shed abroad there, Rom. v. 5. 

2nd. The proof of this charge, by the personal knowledge of Christ, who 
searcheth the heart, Rev. ii. 23, and knows what is in man; “I know you.” 
Christ sees through all our disguises, and can say to each of us, ‘1 know thee. 
First. Christ knows men better than their neighbours know them. ‘The 
people thought that the scribes and Pharisees were very devout and good men; 
but Christ knew they had nothing of the love of God in them. Secondly. 
Christ knows men better than they know themselves. These Jews had a very 
good opinion of themselves; but Christ knew how corrupt their inside was, 
notwithstanding the plausible shows of their outside: we may deceive our- 
selves, but we cannot deceive him. Thirdly. Christ knows men that do not ani 
will not know him; he looks on those who industriously look off him, and calls 
them by their own name, their true name, who have not known him. 

3. Another crime charged upon them is, their readiness to entertain false 
Christs and false prophets, while they obstinately opposed him who was the 
true Messiah; ver. 43, “1 am come in py Father’s name, and ye receive me not; 
if another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive.” ‘ Be astonished, 
O heavens, at this,” Jer. ii. 12, 13; “for my people have committed two evils, 
great evils indeed: Ist. “ They have forsaken the fountain of living waters ;” 
for they, would not receive Christ, who came in his Father’s name, had his 
commission from his Father, and did all for his glory. 2nd. They “ have hewn 
out broken cisterns,’ they hearken to every one that will set up in his own 
name. They forsake their own mercies, that_is bad enough; and it is for 
lying vanities, that is worse. Observe here, First. hose are false prophets 
who come in their own name, who run without being sent, and set up for 
themselves only. Secondly. It is just with God to suffer those to be deceived 
with false prophets who receive not the truth in the love of it, 2 Thes.ii.10,11. 
The errors of antichrist are the just punishment of those who obey not the 
doctrine of Christ. They that shut their eyes against the true light, are b 
the judgment of God given up to wander endlessly after ‘false lights,’ an 
to be led aside after every ignis fatuus. Thirdly. It is the gross folly of many, 
that while they nauseate ancient truths, they are fond of upstart errors; 
they loathe manna, and at the same time feed upon ashes. After the Jews 
had rejected Christ and his Gospel, they were continually haunted with 
spectres, with false Christs and false prophets, Mat. xxiv. 24; and their 

roneness to follow such occasioned those distractions and seditions that 

astened their ruin. : ; 

4. They are here charged with pride and yaindlory, and unbelief the effect 
of it, ver. 44. Having sharply reproved their unbelief, like a wise physician 
he here searcheth into the cause —lays the axe to the root; they therefore 
slighted and undervalued Christ, because they admired and overvalued them- 
selves. Here is, ; , * 

Ist. Their ambition of worldly honour. Christ despised it, ver. 41; they 
set their hearts upon it; “ye receive honour one of another;” that is, ye 
look for a Messiah in outward pomp, and promise yonrselves worldly honour 
by him. “Ye receive honour;” that is, First. You desire to receive it, and 
aim at that in all you do. Secondly. Ye give honour to others, and append 
them, only that they may return it, and may applaud you; petimus dabimus- 
que vicissim,— we ask, and we bestow.’ It is the proud man’s art to throw 


,fonour upon others, only that it may rebound upon himself. Thirdly. You are 


very careful to keep all the honours to yourselves, and confine them to your 
own party, as if you had the monopoly of that which is honourable. Fourthly. 
What respects are shewed you, you receive them yourselves, and do not transmit 
them to God, as Herod. Idolizing men and their sentiments, and affecting to 
be idolized by them and their applauses, are pieces of idolatry as directly 
contrary to Christianity as any other. 

2nd. Their neglect of spiritual honour, called here “the honour that comes 
from God only ;” this they sought not, nor minded. Note, First. True honour 
is that which comes from God only—that is real and lasting honour; those are 
honourable indeed whom he takes into covenant and communion with himself. 
Secondly. “This honour have all the saints.” All that believe in Christ, through 
him receive the honour that comes from God; he is not para but will give 
glory wherever he gives grace. Thirdly. This honour that comes from God 
we must seek, must aim at it, and act for it, and take up with nothing short of 
it, Rom. ii. 1; we must account it our reward, as the Pharisees accounted the 
praise of men. Fourthly. Those that will not come to Christ, and those that 
are ambitious of worldly honour, make it appear that they seek not the honour 
that comes from God; and it is their folly and ruin. 

3rd. The influence this had upon their infidelity ; “ How can ye believe,” who 
are thus affected? Observe here, First. The difficulty of believing ariseth 
from ourselves, and our own corruption ; we make our work hard to ourselves, 
and then complain it is impracticable. econdly. The ambition and affectation 
of worldly honour is a great hindrance to faith in Christ. How can they believe 
who make the praise and applause of men their idol? When the profession and 
practice of serious godliness is unfashionable, ‘is every where spoken against” 
—when Christ and his followers are men wondered at—and to be a Christian 
is to be like aspeckled bird, (and this is the common case,) how can they believe, 
the top of whose ambition is “ to make a fair show in the flesh?” 

Sixthly. The last witness here called is Moses, ver. 45, &c. The Jews hada 
great veneration for Moses, and valued themselves upon their being the dis- 
ciples of Moses, and pretended to adhere to Moses in their opposition to Christ, 
but Christ here shews them, : po 

1. That Moses was a witness against the unbelieving Jews, and accused them 
to the Father; “there is one that accuseth you, even Moses.” This may be 
understood either, Ist. As shewing the difference between the law and the 
Gospel. Moses—that is, the law—accuseth you, for by the law is the knowledge 
of sin; it condemns you; it is to those that trust to it a ministration of death 
and condemnation; but it is not the design of Christ’s Gospel to accuse us: 
“ Think not that I will aceuse you.” Christ did not come into the world asa 
Momus, to find fault and pick quarrels with every body, or as a spy upon the 
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been given by that inward witness (chap. iii. 33; 1 John iv. 13,14) which 
those have (and had in a measure even before the gift of the Spirit) 
in whom his word abides; for ye have not his word abiding in you, 
nor believe on him whom he hath sent. Yet (verse 39) there is a form 
of this direct testimony of the Father accessible even to you; 
‘Search the scriptures.’” Observe,” continues Alford, “that the 
testimony in the Scriptures is not the only nor the chief one in- 
tended in verse 37, but the direct testimony in the heart of the 
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believer, which, as the Jews have not, they are directed to another 


form of the Father’s testimony, that in the Scriptures.” The word 


“search” is taken by Alford as in the imperative mood. “Search” 
may be taken in the indicative, as asserting a fact. If it be thus 
taken, “the logical connection of the three sentences in verses 39, 40° 
is easy and obvious: ‘ Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think in 
them ye have eternal life, and they are the witnesses to which I 
appeal as bearing testimony concerning me; and withal ‘or yet) ye 
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actions of men, or a promoter to fish for crimes; no, he came to be an advocate, 
not an accuser; to reconcile God and man, and not to set them more at 
variance. What fools were they then that adhered to Moses against Christ, and 
desired to be under the law, Gal. iv. 21. Or, 2nd. As shewing the manifest 
unreasonableness of their infidelity. Think not that I will appeal from your 
bar to God’s, and challenge you to answer there for what you do against me 
as injured innocency uses to do; no, | do not need; you are already accuse 
and cast in the court of Heaven; Moses himself saith enough to convict you of, | 
and condemn you for, your unbelief. Let them not mistake concerning Christ ; | 
though he was a prophet, he did not improve his interest in Heaven against 
those that persecuted him; did not, as Elias, make intercession against Israel, 
Rom. xi. 2; or as Jeremiah, desire to see God’s vengeance on them, Jer. xx. 12. 
Instead of accusing his erucifiers to his Father, he prayed, “ Father, forgive 
them.” Nor let them mistake concerning Moses, as if he would stand by them 
in rejecting Christ; no, “there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom 
ye trust.” Note, First. External privileges and advantages, are commonly the | 
vain confidence of those who reject Christ and his grace. The Jews trusted in 
Moses, and thought their having his laws and ordinances would save them. 
Secondly. Those that confide in their privileges, and do not improve them, will 
find not only that their confidence is disappointed, but that those very privileges 
will be witnesses against them. 

2. That Moses was a witness for Christ, and to his doctrine; ver. 46, 47, “he 
wrote of me.” Moses did particularly prophesy of Christ, as the seed of the 
woman, the seed of Abraham, the Shiloh, the great Prophet; the ceremonies 
of the law of Moses were figures of Him that was to come. The Jews made 
Moses the patron of their opposition to Christ; but Christ here shews them 
their error, that Moses was so far from writing against Christ, that he wrote 
for him, and of him. But, 

ist. Christ here charges it on the Jews that they did not believe Moses. He 
had said, ver. 45, that they trusted in Moses, and yet here undertakes to make 
out that they did not believe Moses; they trusted to his name, but they did not 
receive his doctrine in its true sense and meaning; they did not rightly under- 
stand nor give credit to what there was in the writings of Moses concerning 
the Messiah. 

2nd. He proves this charge from their disbelief of him; “had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed me.” Note, First. The surest trial of faith is by 
the effects it produceth: many say they believe, whose actions give their words 
the lie; for had they believed the Scriptures, they would have done otherwise 
than they did. Secondly. Those who rightly believe one part of Scripture 
will receive every part. ‘The prophecies of the Old Testament were so fully 
accomplished in Christ, that they who rejected Christ, did in effect deny those 
prophecies, and set them aside. 

3rd. From their disbelief of Moses, he infers that it was not strange they 
rejected him: “If ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words ?” 
how can it be thought ye should? First. If ye do not beli 


ieve sacred writings,— 
those oracles which are in black and white, which is the most certain way of 
conveyance,—* how shall ye believe my words,” which use to be less regarded? 
Secondly. If you do not believe Moses, for whom you have such a profound 
veneration, how is it likely you should believe me, whom you look upon with 
s0 much contempt? see Hx. vi. 12. Thirdly. If ye believe not what Moses 
spake and wrote of me, which is a strong and cogent testimony for me, how 
shall ye believe me and my mission? If we admit not the premises, how shall 
we adenit the conclusion? The truth of the Christian religion,—it being a 
matter purely of Divine revelation,—depends upon the Divine authority of the 
Scripture; if therefore we believe not the Divine inspiration of those writings, 
how shail we receive the doctrine of Christ ? 

Thus ends Christ’s plea for himself, in answer to the charge exhibited against 
him: what effect it had we know not. It should seem to have had this,—their 
mouths were stopped for the present, and they could not for shame but drop 
the prosecution ; and yet their hearts were hardened. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter we have, I. The miracle of the loaves, ver. 1—14, II. Christ’s walking 
upon the water, ver. 15—21. III. The people’s flocking after him at Capernaum, 
ver. 22—25. IV. His conference with them, occasioned by the miracle of the loaves; 
in which he reproves them for seeking carnal food, and directs them to spiritual food, 
ver. 26, 27; shewing them how they must labour for spiritual food, ver. 28, 29; and 
what that spiritual food is, ver. 30—59. V. Their discontent at what he said, and the 
reproof he gave them for it, ver. 60—65. VI. The apostacy of many from him, and his 
discourse with his disciples that adhered to him upon that occasion, ver. 66—71, 


FTER these things Jesus went 
over the sea of Galilee, which 
is the sea of Tiberias. 2 And 
a great multitude followed him, 
because they saw his miracles 
which he did on them that 
. were diseased. 3 And Jesus 
went up into a mountain, and 
F< there he sat with his disciples. 
4 And the passover, a feast of the Jews, was nigh. 
5 When Jesus then lifted up his eyes, and saw a 
great company come unto him, he saith unto Philip, 
Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat? 
6 And this he said to prove him: for he himself 
knew what he would do. 7 Philip answered him, 
T'wo hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient 
for them, that every one of them may take a little. 
8 One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s bro- 


ther, saith unto him, 9 There is a lad here, which 


refuse to come unto me.’ The argument from the testimony of the 
Scriptures thus closely corresponds with that from the testimony of 
John. ‘Ye sent to John—ye search the Scriptures ; ye were willing 
_ for a season to rejoice in his light—ye think that in the Scriptures ye 
have eternal life. John bare witness to the truth—the Scriptures are 
they that testify of me.’ ’’ In these words our Lord points out to the 
Jews their inconsistency; they thought they had eternal life in the 
Scriptures, and yet did not come to him to whom those Scriptures 
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hath five barley loaves, and two small fishes: but 
what are they among so many? 10 And Jesus said, 


oD 
Make the men sit down. Now there was much 


grass in the place. So the men sat down, in number 
about five thousand. 11 And Jesus took the loaves; 
and when he had given thanks, he distributed to the 
disciples, and the disciples to them that were set 
down; and likewise of the fishes as much as they 
would. 12 When they were filled, he said unto 
his disciples, Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost. 13 Therefore they gathered 
them together, and filled twelve baskets with the 
fraginents of the five barley loaves, which remained 
over and above unto them that had eaten. 14 Then 
those men, when they had seen the miracle that 
Jesus did, said, This is of a truth that prophet that 
should come into the world. 


We have here an account of Christ’s feeding five thousand men with five 
loaves and two fishes; which miracle isin this respect remarkable, that it is 
the only passage of the actions of Christ’s life that is recorded by all the four 
evangelists. John who useth not to relate what had been recorded by those 
who wrote before him, yet relates this, because of the reference the following 
discourse has to it. Observe, 

First. The place and time, where and when this miracle was wrought, which 
are noted for the greater evidence of the truth of the story. It is not said that it 
was done once upon atime, no body knows where; but the circumstances are 
specified, that the fact might be inquired into. 

1, The country that Christ was in; ver. 1, he “ went over the sea of Galilee,” 
called elsewhere the lake of Gennesaret; here, the sea of Tiberias, from a 
city adjoining, which Herod had lately enlarged and beautified, and called so 
in honour of Tiberius the emperor, and probably had made his metropolis. 
Christ did not go directly over, across this inland sea, but made a coasting 
voyage to another place on the same side. It is not tempting God to choose 
to go by water, when there is convenience for it, even to those places whither 
we might go by land; for Christ never tempted the Lord his God, Mat. iv. 7. 

2. The company that he was attended with, “a great multitude followed him, 
because they saw his miracles,” ver. 2. Note, Ist. Our Lord Jesus, while he 
went about doing good, lived continually in a crowd, which gave him more 
trouble than honour. Good and useful men must not complain of a hurry of 
business, when they are serving God and their generation; it will be time 
enough to enjoy ourselves when we come to that world where we shall enjoy 
God. 2nd. Christ’s miracles drew many after him, that were not effectually 
drawn to him. They had their curiosity gratified by the strangeness of them, 
who had not their consciences convinced by the power of them. 

3. Christ’s posting himself advantageously to entertain them; ver. 3, he 
“went up into a mountain, and there he sat with his disciples,” that he might 
the more conveniently be seen and heard by the multitude that crowded after 
him. This was a natural pulpit, and not, like Ezra’s, made for the purpose. 
Christ was now driven to be a field preacher; but his word was never the 
worse, nor the less acceptable for that, to those who knew how to value it— 
who followed him still, not only when he went out to a desert place, but when 
he went up to a mountain, though up-hill be against heart. He sat there, as 
teachers use to do, in cathedra,—‘in the chair of instruction; he did not sit et 
ease, nor sit in state, but sat as one having authority; sat ready to receive 
addresses that were made to him, whoever would might come and find him there. 
He sat with his disciples; he condescended to take them to sit with him, to 
put a reputation upon them before the people, and give them an earnest of the 

pory in which they should shortly sit with him. Weare said to sit with him, 

ph. il. 6. 

4. The time when it was. The first words, “after those things,” do not 
signify that this immediately followed what was related in the foregoing 
chapter; for it was a considerable time after; and they signify no more but, in 
process of time; but we are told, ver. 4, that it was when the passover was 
nigh; which is here noted, Jirst. Because, perhaps, that had brought in all 
the apostles from their respective expeditions, whither they were sent as itine- 
rant preachers, that they might attend their Master to Jerusalem to keep the 
feast. Secondly. Because it was a custom with the Jews religiously to observe 
the approach of the passover thirty days before, with some sort of solemnity ; 
so long before they had it in their eye; repaired the roads, mended bridges, if 
occasion were, and discoursed of the passover, and the institution of it. Thirdly. 
Because, perhaps, the approach of the passover, when every one knew Christ 
would go up to Jerusalem, and be absent for some time, made the multitude 
flock the more after him, and attend the more diligently on him. Note, The 
prospect of losing our opportunities should quicken us to improve them with 
double diligence. And when solemn ordinances are approaching, it is good to 
prepare for them, by conversing with the word of Christ. 

Secondly. The miracle itself. And there observe, f f 

1. The notice Christ took of the crowd that attended him; ver. 5, “he lifted 
up his eyes, and saw a great company come to him;” poor, mean, ordinary peo- 
bie, no oubt, for such make up the multitudes, especially in such remote corners 
of the country; yet Christ shewed himself pleased with their attendance, and 
concerned for their welfare; to teach us to condescend to them of low estate, 
and not to set those with the dogs of our flock whom Christ bath set with the 
lambs of his. The souls of the poor are as precious to Christ and should be 
so to us, as those of the rich. a 

2. The inguiry he made concerning the way of providing for them. He 
directed himself to Philip, who had been his disciple from the first, and had 
seen all his miracles, and particularly that of his turning water into wine; and 
therefore it might be expected that he should have said, Lord, if thou wilt, it is 
easy to thee to feed them all. Those that, like Israel, have been witnesses of 
Christ’s works, and have shared in the benefit of them, are inexcusable if they 
say, “ Can he furnish a table in the wilserness?” Philip was of Bethsaida, in 


bore witness, and who had this eternal life which they professed to 
desire. “ Ye willnot:” the words signify an act of the will, and are 
tantamount to saying “ye refuse.” 

v. 42. “ But I know you,” &c.: the “but” draws a distinction 
between himself and them. “The love of God”’ is their love for 
God. The words are not spoken of a sinful state of mind and 
heart, but simply of the absence of that love for God which shoukd 
have been in them (see Deut. vi. 5), 
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the neighbourhood of which town Christ now was: and therefore he was 
most likely to help them to provision at the best hand; and probably much of 
the company was known to him, and he concerned for them, Now Christ 
asked, ‘* Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat?” First. He takes it 
for granted that they must all eat with him. One would think, when he had 
taught and healed them, he had done his part; and now they should rather 
have been contriving how to treat him and his disciples ; for some of the people 
it is likely wore rich, and we are sure that Christ and his disciples were poor ; 
yet he is solicitous to entertain them. ‘Those that will accept Christ’s spiritual 
gifts, instead of paying for them, shall be paid for their acceptance ot them. 
Christ having fed their souls with the bread of life, feeds their bodies also with 
food convenient, to shew that the Lord is for the body, and to encourage us to 
pray for our daily bread, and to set us an example of compassion to the poor, 
Tas. ii. 15. Secondly. His inquiry is, “ Whence shall we buy bread? One 
would think, considering his poverty, he should rather have asked, where shall 
we hive money to buy for them? But he will rather 7) out all he has than 
they shall want. He will buy to give; and we must la 

rive, Mph. iv. 28. Pen 
5 3: The design of this inquiry; it was only to try the faith of Philip, “for he 
himself knew what he would do,” ver. 6. Note, Ist. Our Lord Jesus Christ is 
never at a loss in his counsels; but how difficult soever the case is, he knows 
what he has to do, and what course he will take, Acts xv. 18. He knows the 
thoughts he has towards his people, Jer. xxix. 11; and is never at uncer- 
tainty; when we know not, he himself knows what he will do. 2nd. When 
Christ is pleased to puzzle his people, it is only with a design to prove them. 
The question put Philip to a nonplus; yet Christ proposed it to try whether he 
would say, Lord, if thou wilt exert thy power for them, we need not buy bread. 

4. Philip’s answer to this question, “Two hundred pennyworth of bread is 
not sutticient,” ver. 7. ‘Master, it is to no purpose to talk of buying bread for 
them, for neither will the country afford so much bread, nor can we afford to 
lay out so much money; ask Judas else, who carries the bag.’ ‘'wo hundred 
pence of their money amounts to about six pounds of ours; and if they lay 
out all that at once, it will exhaust their fund, and break them; and they must 
starve themselves. Grotius computes that two hundred: pennyworth of bread 
would scarce reach to two thousand: but Philip would go as near as he could, 
will have every one to take a little; and nature, we say, is content with a 
little. See the weakness of Philip’s faith; that in this strait, as if the Master 
of the family had been an ordinary person, he looked for supply only in an 
ordinary way. Christ might now have said to him, as he did afterwards, 
“ Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” 
or, as God to Moses, in a like case, “Is the Lord’s hand waxed short?” We 
are apt thus to distrust God’s power, when visible and ordinary means fail; 
that is, to trust him no farther than we can see him. ‘Dye, 

5. ‘he information which Christ received from another of his disciples con- 
cerning the provision they had. It was Andrew, here said to be Simon Peter’s 
brother; though he was senior to Peter in discipleship, and instrumental to 
bring Peter to Christ, yet Peter afterwards so far outshone him, that he is 
described by his relation to Peter. He acquainted Christ with what they had 
at hand; and in that we may see, 

Ist. The strength of his love to those whom he saw his Master concerned 
for, in that he was willing to bring out all they had, though he knew not but 
they might want themselves, and any one would have said, ‘ Charity begins at 
home.’ He did not go about to conceal it, under pretence of being a better 
husband of their provision than the Master was, but honestly gives in an 
account of all they had. ‘There is a lad here,” wa:daptov,—‘a little lad,’ probably 
one that used to follow this company, as sutlers do the camp, with provisions 
to sell; and the disciples had bespoke what he had for themselves ; and it was 
“five barley loaves, and two smal! &shes.” Here, First. The provision was 
coarse and ordinary; they were barley loaves. Canaan was a land of wheat, 
Deu. viii. 8; its inhabitants were commonly fed with the finest wheat, 
Ps. \xxxi. 16: the kidneys of wheat, Deu. xxxii. 14; yet Christ and his disciples 
were glad of barley bread. It doth not follow hence that we should tie our- 
selves to such coarse fare, and place religion in it, when God brings that which 
is finer to our hands, let us receive it and be thankful. But it doth follow, 
that therefore we must not be desirous of dainties, Pr. xxiii. 5; nor murmur 
if we be reduced to coarse fare; but be content and thankful, and well recon- 
ciled to it. Barley bread is what Christ had, and better than we deserve; nor 
let us despise the mean provision of the poor, nor look upon it with contempt. 
remembering how Christ was provided for. Secondly. It was but short and 
scanty; there were but five loaves, and those so small that one little lad 
carried them all; and we find, 2 Kin. iv. 42, 43, that twenty barley loaves, 
with some other provision to help out, would not dine a hundred men without 
a miracle. There were but two fishes, and those small ones, dvo oWag.a, so small 
that one of them was but a morsel, pisciculi assati. I take the fish to be pickled 
or soused, for they had not fire to dress them with. The provision of bread 
was little; but that of the fish was less, in proportion to it; so that many a 
bit of dry bread they must eat before they could make a meal of this provision; 
but they were content with it. Bread is meat for our hunger; but they that 
murmured for flesh, it is said, they asked meat for their lusts, Ps. xxviii. 18. 
Well, Andrew was willing the people should have this as far as it would go. 
Note, A distrustful fear of wanting ourselves should not hinder us from 
needful charity to others. 

2nd. See here the weakness of his faith, in that word, “but what are they 
among so many?” ‘To offer that to such a multitude is but to mock them.’ 
Philip and he had not that actual consideration of the power of Christ, which 
they had had such large experience of, as they should have had. Who fed 
the camp of Israel in the wilderness? He that could make one man chase a 
thousand, could make one loaf feed a thousand. 

6. The directions Christ gave the disciples to seat the guests, ver. 10: “ Make 
the men sit down,” though ye have nothing to set before them, and trust me 
for that; this was like sending providence to market, and going to buy without 
money. Christ would thus try their obedience. Observe, Ist. The furniture 
of the dining-reom; “ there was much grass in that place,” though a desert 
place. See how bountiful nature is, makes grass to grow upon the mountains, 
Ps. cx\vii. 8. ‘This grass was uneaten: God gives not only enuugh, but more 
than enough, Here was this plenty of grass where Christ was preaching. The 
Gospel brings other blessings along with it; “then shall the earth yield her 
increase,” Ps. Ixvii, 6. his plenty of grass made the place the more commo- 
dious for them that must sit on the ground, and served them for cushions, or 
beds, as they called what they sat on at meat, Hst. i. 6; and considering what 
Christ saith of the grass of the field, Mat. vi. 29, 30, these beds excelled those 
of Ahasuerus. Nature’s pomp is the most glorious. 2nd. The number of the 
guests, “ about five thousand;” a great entertainment, representing that of 
the Gospel, which is a feast for all nations, Jsa. xxv. 6; a feast for all comers. 

7. The distribution of the provision, ver. 11. Observe, 

Ist. It was done with thanksgiving; he gave thanks. Note, First. We 
ought to give thanks to God for our food; for it is a mercy to have it, and 
we have it from the hand of God, and must receive it with thanksgiving, 
1 Tim. iv. 4,5. And this is the sweetness of our creature comforts, that they 
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thanksgiving. 
we te: neither plenty nor dainty, yet we must give thanks to God 
we Nave. 

2nd. It was distributed from the hand of Christ by the hands of his disciple: 
ver. 11, Note, First. All our comforts come to us originally from the han 
of Christ; whoever brings them, it is he that sends them; he distributes to 
them who distribute to us. Secondly. In distributing the bread of life to 
those that follow him, he is pleased to make use of the ministration of his 
disciples; they are the servitors at Christ’s table, or rather, rulers in his 
household, to give to every one their portion of meat in due season. 

3rd. It was done to universal satisfaction. They did not every one take a 
little, but all had as much as et would ; not a short allowance, but a full 
meal; and considering how long they had fasted, with what an appetite they 
sat down, how agreeable this miraculous food may be supposed to be above 
comnion food,—it was not a little that served them, when they ate as much as 
they would, and on free cost. Those whom Christ feeds with the bread of life 
he doth not stint, Ps. \xxxi. 10. There were but two small fishes, and yet they 
had of them too “as much as they would.” He did not reserve them for better 
sort of guests, and put off the poor with dry bread, but treated them all alike, 
for they were all alike welcome. They who call feeding upon fish fasting, 
reproach the entertainment Christ here made, which was a full feast. 

8. The care that was taken of the broken meat. 

Ist. The orders Christ gave concerning it, ver. 12: “ When they were filled,” 
and every man had within him a sensible witness to the truth of the miracle, 
Christ “said to the disciples,” the servants he employed, “ Gather up the frag- 
ments.” Note, We must always take care that we make no waste of any of 
God’s good creatures; for the grant we have of them, though large and full, is 
with this proviso, ‘ wilful waste only excepted.’ It is just with God to bring us 
to the want of that which we make waste of. The Jews were very careful not 
to lose any bread, or let it fall to the ground to be trodden upon: fg panem 
contemnit in gravem incidit paupertatem,— He who despises bread falls into the 
depths of poverty, was a saying among them. ‘Though Christ could command 
supplies whenever he pleased, yet he would have the fragments gathered up. 
When we are filled, we must remember that others want, and we may want. 
Those that would have wherewith to be charitable, must be provident. Had 
this broken meat been left upon the grass, the beasts and fowls would have 
gathered it up; but that which is fit to be meat for men,is wasted and lost 
if it be thrown to the brute creatures. Christ did not order the broken meat 
to be gathered up till all were filled; we must not begin to hoard and lay up 
till all is laid out that ought to be; for that is withholding more than is meet. 
Mr. Baxter notes here, ‘How much less should we lose God’s word, or helps, 
or our time, or such greater mercies.’ 

2nd. The observance of these orders, ver. 13; “ they filled twelve baskets with 
the fragments ;” which was an evidence, not only of the truth of the miracle, 
that they were fed, not with fancy, but with real food, (witness those remains,) but 
of the greatness of it; they were not only filled, but there was all this over and 
above. See how large the Divine bounty is; it not only fills the cup,but makes 
it run over; bread enough, and to spare, in our Father’s house. The fragments 
filled twelve baskets, one for each disciple; they were thus repaid with 
interest for their willingness to part with what they had for publie service: 
see 2 Chr. xxxi. 10. The Jews lay it as a law upon themselves, when they have 
eaten a meal, to be sure to leave a piece of bread upon the table, upon which 
the blessing after meat may rest; for it is a curse upon the wicked man, 
Job xx. 21, that there shall none of his meat be left. 

Thirdly. Here is the influence which this miracle had upon the people, who 
tasted of the benefit of it, ver. 14; they said, “ This is of a truth that prophet.” 
Note, Ist. Even the vulgar Jews with great assurance expected the Messiah 
to come into the world, and to be a great prophet : they speak here with assur- 
ance of his coming. The Pharisees despised them as not knowing the law; but 
it should seem they knew more of Him that is the end of the law than they did, 
2nd. The miracles which Christ wrought did clearly demonstrate that he was 
the Messiah promised, a teacher come from God, the great Prophet, and could 
not but convince the amazed spectators that this was he that should come. 
3rd. There were many who were convinced he was that prophet which should 
come into the world, who yet did not cordially receive his doctrine, for they did 
not continue in it. Such a wretched incoherence and inconsistency there is 
between the faculties of the corrupt, unsanctified soul, that it is possible for 
men to acknowledge that Christ is that prophet, and yet turn a deaf ear to him. 


15 When Jesus therefore perceived that they 
would come and take him by force, to make him a 
king, he departed again into a mountain himself 
alone. 16 And when even was now come, his dis- 
ciples went down unto the sea, 17 And entered 
into a ship, and went over the sea toward Caper- 
naum. And it was now dark, and Jesus was not 
come to them. 18 And the sea arose by reason of | 
a great wind that blew. 19 So when they had 
rowed about five and twenty or thirty furlongs, 
they see Jesus walking on the sea, and drawing nigh 
unto the ship: and they were afraid. 20 But he 
saith unto them, It is 1; be not afraid. 21 Then 
they willingly received him into the ship: and imme- 
diately the ship was at the land whither they went. 


Here is, First. Christ’s retirement from the multitude. 

1. Observe what induced him to retire; because he perceived that they who 
acknowledged him to be that prophet that should come into the world, would 
come and take him by force to make him a king, ver. 15. Now here we have 
an instance 

ist. Of the irregular zeal of some of Christ’s followers: nothing would 
serve but they would make hima king. Now, First. This was an act of zeal 
for the honour of Christ, and against the contempt which the ruling part of 
the Jewish church put upon him, ‘They were concerned tu see su great @ 
benefactor to the world so little esteemed of in it; and therefore, since royal 


Secondly. Though our provision be coarse and scanty, though 
for what 


v. 43, 44. They had not the love of God in their hearts, they 
therefore did not receive him who came in God the Father’s name; 
there was nothing in common between what he revealed and what 
was in their hearts and minds. On the contrary, so given up are they 
to worldly, selfish love, that they would welcome one coming in this 
spirit, coming in his own name, and ‘seeking his own exaltation. 
‘Nothing is a greater hindrance to simple belief and faith in God 
than desire antl cultivution of men’s approbation of ourselves as re- 
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ligious persons, in order to advance our worldly interests. Hence the 
strong expression, ‘How can ye believe which,’ &c.” ‘From God 
only:” Alford translates, “from the only God,” and says these 
words are “in contradistinction to the idolatry of the natural heart, 
which is ever setting up for itself othér sources of honour, worship- 
ping man or self, instead of God. The words ‘of the only God’ 
are very important, because they form the point of passage to the 
next verses, in which the Jews are accused of not believing the 
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titles are counted the most illustrious, they would make hima king, knowing 
that the Messiah was to be a king; andif a prophet like Moses, then a sove- 
reign prince and lawgiver like him; and if they cannot set him up upon the 
holy hill of Zion, a mountain in Galilee shall serve for the present. Those 
whom Christ has feasted with the royal dainties of heaven, should in return 
for his favour make him their king, and set him upon the throne in their souls. 
Let him that has fed us rule us. But, Secondly, It was an irregular zeal; for, 
Ist. lt was grounded upon a mistake concerning the nature of Christ’s kingdom, 
as if it were to be of this world; and he must appear with outward pomp, a 


crown on his head, and an army at his foot; sucha king as thisthey would make | 


him, which was as great a disparagement to his glory as it would be to lacker 
gold, or paint a ruby. Right notions of Christ’s kingdom would keep us to 
right methods for the advancing of it. 2nd. It was excited by the love of 
the flesh; they would make him their king who could feed them so plenti- 
fully without their toil, and save them from the curse of eating their bread in 
the sweat of their face. 3rd. It was intended to carry on a secular design; 
they hoped this might be a fair opportunity of shaking off the Roman yoke, 
which they were weary of. If they had one to head them who could victual 
an army cheaper than another could provide for a family, they were sure of 
the sinews of the war, and could not fail of success, and the recovery of their 
ancient liberties. Thus is religion often prostituted to a secular interest, and 
Christ is served only to serve aturn, Rom. xvi. 18; vix queritur Jesus, propter 
Jesum, sed propter aliud,— Jesus is usually sought after for something else, not 
for his own sake.’—Aug. Nay, 4th. It was a tumultuous, seditious attempt, 
and a disturbance of the public peace; it would make the country a seat of 
war, and expose it to the resentments of the Roman power. 5th. It was con- 
trary to the mind of our Lord Jesus himself; for they would take him by force, 
whether he would or no. Note, Those who force honours upon Christ which 
he has not required at their nands, displease him, and do him the greatest 
dishonour. They that say, “I am of Christ,” in opposition to those that are 
of Apollos and Cephas, so making Christ the head of a party, take him by force 
to make him a king, contrary to his own mind. 

2nd. Here is an instance of the humility and self-denial of the Lord Jesus, 
that when they would have made him a king, he departed; so far was he from 
countenancing the design, that he effectually quashed it. Herein he has left 
a testimony, First. Against ambition, and affectation of worldly honour, to 
which he was perfectly mortifiea, and has taught us to be so. Had they come 
to take him by force, and make him a prisoner, he could not have bee more 
industrious to abscond than he was when they would make him a king. Let 
not us then covet to be the idols of the crowd, nor be desirous of vain-glory. 
Secondly. Against faction and sedition, treason and rebellion, and whatever 
tends to disturb the peace of kings and provinces. By this it appears he was 
no enemy to Cxesar, nor would have his followers be so, but the quiet in the 
land; that he would have his ministers decline every thing that looks like 
sedition, or looks towards it, and improve their interest only for their works’ 
sake. 

2. Observe whither he retired; he “departed again into a mountain,” eis 70 
dpos, ‘into the mountain,’ the mountain where he had preached, ver. 3; whence 
he came down into the plain to feed the people, and then returned to it alone, 
to be private. Christ, though so useful in the places of concourse, yet chose 
sometimes to be alone, to teach us to sequester ourselves from the world now 
and then, for the more free converse with God and our own souls: and never 
tess alone, saith the serious Christian, than when alone. Public services must 
not jostle out private devotions. 5 

Secondly. Here is the disciples’ distress at sea: “They that go down to the 
sea in ships, these see the works of the Lord; for he raiseth the stormy wind,” 
Ps. cvii. 23. Apply that to these disciples. 

1. Here is their going down to the sea in a ship, ver. 16,17. “‘ When even 
was come,” and they had done their day’s work, it was time to look home- 
wards, and therefore they went aboard, and set sail for Capernaum. This 
they did by particular direction from their Master, with design, as it should 
seem, to get them out of the way of the temptation of countenancing those that 
would have made him a king. 

2. Here is the stormy wind arising, and fulfilling the word of God. They 
were Christ’s disciples, and were now in the way of their duty, and Christ was 
now in the mount praying for them, and yet in this distress. The perils and 
atiictions of this present time may very well consist with our interest in 
Christ and his intercession. They had lately been feasted at Christ’s table; 
but after the sunshine of comfort expect a storm. Ist. “It was now dark ;” this 
made the storm the more dangerous and uncomfortable. Sometimes the people 
of God are in trouble, and cannot see their way out; in the dark concerning 
the cause of their trouble, concerning the design and tendency of it, and what 
the issue will be. 2nd. “ Jesus was not come to them.” When they were in 
that storm, Mat. viii. 21, Jesus was with them; but now their beloved had 
withdrawn himself, and was gone. The absence of Christ is the great aggra- 
vation of the troubles of Christians. 3rd. “ The sea arose by reason of a great 
wind.” It was calm and fair when they put to sea; they were not so pre- 
sumptuous as to launch out in a storm, but it arose when they were at sea. In 
times of tranquillity we must prepare for trouble; for it may arise when we 
little think of it. Let it comfort good people, when they happen to be in 
storms at sea, that the disciples of Christ were so; and let the promises of 
a gracious God balance the threats of an angry sea~ though in a storm, and in 
the dark,so were Christ’s disciples. Clouds and darkness sometimes surround 
the children of the light and of the day. yee ’ 

3. Here is Christ's seasonable approach to them when they were in this peril, 
ver. 19, “ they had rowed ” (being forced by the contrary winds to betake them- 
velves to their oars) “about twenty-five or thirty furlongs.” The Holy Spirit, 
that indited this, could have ascertained the number of AE 
but being only circumstantial, that is left to be expressed according to the 
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conjecture of the penman. And when they were got off a good way at sea, 
“they see Jesus walking on the sea.” See here, Ist. The power Christ bas 
over the laws and customs of nature, to control and dispense with them at his 
pleasure. It is natural for heavy bodies to sink in water; but Christ walked 
upon the water, as upon dry land, which was more than Moses’ dividing the 
water, and walking through the water. 2nd. ‘The concern Christ has for his 
disciples in distress; “he drew nigh to the ship;” for therefore he walked 
ihe the water, as he rides upon the heavens, for the help of his people, 

eu. xxxili. 26. He will not leave them comfortless, when they seem tu be 
tossed with tempests, and not comforted. When they are banished, as John, 
into remote places, or shut up, as Paul and Silas, in close places, he will find 
access to them, and will he nigh them. 3rd. The relief Christ gives to his dis- 
ciples in their fears. “ ‘They were afraid,’ more afraid of an apparition, for so 
they supposed him to be, than of the winds and waves. It is more terrible to 
wrestle with the rulers of the darkness of this world than with a tempestuous 
sea. When they thought a demon haunted them, and perhaps was instru- 
mental to raise the storm, they were more terrified than they had been while 
they saw nothing in it but what was natural, Note, First. Our real distresses 


| are often much increased by our imaginary ones, the creatures of our own 


faney. Secondly. Even the approaches of comfort and deliverance are often so 
misconstrued as to become the occasions of fear and perplexity. We are often 
not only worse frightened than hurt, but then most frightened when we are 
ready to be helped. But when they were in this fright, how affectionately did 
Christ silence their fears with that compassionate word, ver. 20, “It is I, be not 
afraid.” Nothing more powerful to convince sinners than that word, “I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest ;” nothing more powerful to comfort saints than 
this, “I am Jesus whom thou lovest.” It is I, that love thee, and seek thy 
good Wes: not afraid of me, no, nor of the storm. When trouble is nigh, Christ 
is nigh. 

4. Here is their speedy arrival at the port they were bound for, ver. 17. 
Ist. They welcomed Christ into the ship; ‘they willingly received him.” Note, 
Christ’s absenting himself for a time, is but so much the more to endear him- 
self at his return to his disciples, that value his presence above any thing: see 
Cant. iii. 4. 2nd. Christ landed them safe at the shore; “immediately the ship 
was at the land whither they went.” Note, First. The ship of the church, in 
which the disciples of Christ have embarked themselves and their all, may be 
much shattered and distressed, yet it shall come safe to the harbour at last ; 
tossed at sea, but not lost; cast down, but not destroyed; the bush burning, 
but not consumed. Secondly. The power and presence of the church’s King 
shall expedite and facilitate her deliverance, and conquer the difficulties which 
have baffled the skill and industry of all ker other friends. The disciples had 
rowed hard, but could not make their point till they had got Christ in the ship, 
and then the work was done suddenly. If ‘we have received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, have received him willingly, though the night be dark, and the wind 


' high, yet we may comfort ourselves with this, we shall be at shore shortly, and 


are ne.rer to it than we think we are. Many a doubting suul is fetched to 
heaven by a pleasing surprise, or ever it is aware. 


22 The day following, when the people which 
stood on the other side of the sea saw that there 
was none other boat there, save that one whereinto 
his disciples were entered, and that Jesus went not 
with his disciples into the boat, but that his disciples 
were gone away alone; 23 (Howbeit there came 
other boats from Tiberias nigh unto the place where 
they did eat bread, after that the Lord had given 
thanks:) 24 When the people therefore saw that 
Jesus was not there, neither his disciples, they also 
took shipping, and came to Capernaum, seeking for 
Jesus. 25 And when they had found him on the. 
other side of the sea, they said unto him, Rabbi, 
when camest thou hither ? 26 Jesus answered them 


| and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye seek me, 


not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did 
eat of the loaves, and were filled. 27 Labour not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son 
of man shall give anto you: for him hath God the 
Father sealed. 


LAKE AND CCUNTRY NEAR, }PERNAUM 


writings of Moses, the very pitt: and kernel of which was the unity 
of (fod and the having no other gods but him.” : 
v. 45. Compare verse 22. Mark the difference between accusing 
judging. , 
nastier rs For he wrote of me:” Alford p ints out a twofold import- 
‘ance in these words: “(1) A testimony by our Lord to the subject of 
the whole Pentateuch; and (2) to the fact of Moses having written 
those books, which were then and are still known by his name. 


y. 47. “The meaning is, ‘Men give greater weight to what is 
written or published, the letter of a book, than to mere word of 
mouth; and ye in particular give greater honour to Moses than to me, 
If, then, ye believe not what he has written, which comes down to you 
hallowed by the reverence of ages, how can you believe the words 
which are uttered by me, to whom you are hostile?’ This, however, 
is not all. Moses leads to Whrist, is one of the witnesses by which the 
Father hath testified of han, ‘I£, then, ye have rejected rs meana, 

rt 


Sr 


ADO 32, 


In these verses we have i 

First. The careful inquiry which the people made after Christ, ver. 23, 24. 
They saw the disciples go to sea, they saw Christ retire to the mountain, 
probably with an intimation that he desired to be private for some time, but 
their hearts being set upon it to make him a king, they waylaid his return; and 
the day following, the hot fit of their zeal still continuing, 

1. They are here much at a loss for him; he was gone, and they wot not what 
was become of him; they saw there was no other boat there, but that in which 
the disciples went off, Providence so ordering it, for the confirming of the 
miracle of his walking on the sea, for there was no boat for him to go in. They 
observed also that “Jesus did not go with his disciples,” but they went off 
alone, and had left him among them on their side of the water. Note. Those 
who would find Christ, must diligently observe all his motions, and learn to 
understand the tokens of his presence and absence, that they may steer 
accordingly. 

4 They es very industrious in seeking him, They searched the places 
thereabouts, and “ when they saw that Jesus was not there, nor his disciples, 
neither he nor any one that could give tidings of him, they resolved to search 
elsewhere. Note, Those that.would find Christ, must aceomplish a diligent 
search; must seek till they find; must go from sea to sea to seek the word of 
God, rather than live without it. And those whom Christ has feasted with 
the bread of life, should have their souls carried out in earnest desires towards 
him. Much would_have more in communion with Christ. Now, Ist. They 
resolved to go to Capernaum in quest of him; there was his head-quarters, 
where he usually resided. hither his disciples were gone, and they knew he 
would not be long absent from them. They that would find Christ, must go 
forth by the footsteps of the flock. 2nd. Providence favoured them with an 
opportunity of going thither by sea, which was the speediest way ; for “there 
came other boats from ‘Tiberias,’ that lay farther off pron the same shore, 
“nigh,” though not so nigh, “to the place where they did eat bread,” in which they 
might soon make a trip to Capernaum, and probably the boats were bound for 
that port. Note, Those that in sincerity seek Christ, and seek opportunities 
of converse with him, are commonly owned and assisted by Providence in those 

ursuits. The evangelist having occasion to mention their eating the multiplied 

read, adds, “after that the Lord had given thanks,” ver. 11. So much were 
the disciples affected with their Master’s giving thanks, that they can never 
forget the impressions made upon them by it, but took a pleasure in remember- 
ing the gracious words that then proceeded out of his mouth. That was the 
grace and beauty of that meal, and made it remarkable; their hearts burned 
within them. i : ‘ 

3. They laid hold on the opportunity that offered itself; and “ they also took 
shipping, and came to Capernaum, seeking for Jesus.” They did not defer, in 
hopes to see him again on this side the water; but, their convictions being 
strong, and their desires warm, they followed him presently. Good motions 
are often crushed, and come to nothing, for want of being prosecuted in time. 
They came to Capernaum, and, for aught appears, these unsound, hypo- 
critical followers of Christ had a calm and pleasant passage, while his sin- 
cere disciples had a rough and stormy one. It is not strange if it fare 
worst with the best men in this evil world. They came “seeking for Jesus.” 
Note, Those that would find Christ, and find comfort in him, must be willing 
to take pains, and, as those here, compass sea and land to seek and serve Him 
who came from heaven to earth to seek and save us. 

Secondly. The success of this inquiry ; ver. 25, “they found him on the other 
side of the sea.” Note, Christ will be found of those that seek him, first or 
last; and it is worth while to cross a sea, nay, to go from sea to sea, and from 
the river to the ends of the earth, to seek Christ, if we may but find him at last. 
Those people appeared afterwards to be unsound, and not acted by any good 
principle, and yet were thus zealous. Note, Hypocrites may be very forward 
in their attendance on God’s ordinances.. If men have no more to shew for 
their love to Christ, but only their running after sermons and prayers, and 
their pangs of affection to good preaching, they have reason to suspect them- 
selves no better than this eager crowd. But though these people were no 
better principled, and Christ knew it, yet he was willing to be found of them, 
and admitted them into fellowship with him. If we could know the hearts of 
hypocrites, yet while their profession is plausible, we must not exclude them 
our communion, much less when we do not. 

Thirdly. The question they put to him when they found him: “ Rabbi, when 
ramest thou hither?” It should seem, by ver. 59, that they found him in the 
synagogue. They knew that was the likeliest place to seek Christ in, for it was 
his custom to attend public assemblies for religious worship, Lu. iv. 16. Note, 
Christ must be sought, and will be found, in the congregations of his people, 
and in the administration of his ordinances; public worship is what Christ 
chooseth to own and grace with his presence and the manifestations of himself. 
There they found him, and all they had to say to him was, “ Rabbi, when 
camest thou hither?” ‘They saw he would not be madea king, and therefore 
say no more of that, but call him Rabbi, their teacher. Their inquiry refers 
not only to the time, but to the manner of his conveying himself thither; not 
only when, but how, camest thou hither? for there was no boat for him to come 
in. They were curious in asking concerning Christ’s motions, but not solicitous 
to observe their own. 

Fourthly. The answer Christ gave them, not direct to their question, (What 
was it to them, when and how he came thither?) but such an answer as their 
fase required. 

1. He discovers the corrupt principle that they acted from, in their following 
of him, ver. 26: “ Verily, verily, | say unto you;” I, that search the heart, and 
know what is in man; a the Amen, the faithful Witness, Jtev. iii. 14, 15; “ye 
seek me,” that is well; but it is not froma good principle. Christ knows not 
only what we do, but why we doit. These followed Christ, Ist. Not for his 
doctrine’s sake, “ not because ye saw the miracles.” The miracles were the great 
confirmation of his doctrine. Nicodemus sought for him for the sake of them, 
ch. ili. 2, and argued from the power of his works to the truth of his word; but 
these here were so stupid and mind\ess that they never considered that. But 
2nd, It was for their own bellies’ sake, “ because ye did eat of the loaves, an 
were filled; ” not because he taught them, but because he fed them. He had 
given them, /irst. A full meal’s meat, “they did eat, and were filled;” and 
some of them perhaps were so poor that they had not known of a long time 
before now what it was to have their bellies full, to eat and leave. Secondly. 
A dainty meal’s meat. It is probable, as the miraculous wine was the best 
wine, so was the miraculous food more than ordinary pleasant. Thirdly. A 
cheap meal’s meat, that cost them nothing, no reckoning brought in. ote, 
Many follow Christ for loaves, and not for love. Thus they do who aim at 
secular advantages in their profession of religion, and follow it because by this 
craft they got their preferments: Quanti profuit nobis hec fabula de Christo,— 
‘This fable respecting Christ, what a gainful concern we have made of ?t,’ 
said one of the popes. These people complimented Christ with “rabbi,” and 
shewed him great respect; yet he told them thus faithfully of their hypocrisy. 
Tlis ministers must hence learn not to flatter those that flatter them, nor to be 
bribed by fair words not to give faithful reproofs where there is cause for 
them; nor cry peace to all that cry rabbi to them. 


how shall ye reach the end?’ ‘If your unbelief has stopped the 
path, how shall ye arrive at him to whom it leads?’ ”—Alford. 

vi. 1. Nearly a year elapsed between the delivery of the discourse 
recorded in chap. v. and the event with which chap. vi. opens. During 
this time occurred most of the incidents recorded in Matt. v.—xiv. 
12; Mark ii. 23—vi. 29; Luke vi.—ix. 9. ‘The second year of Christ’s 
ministry was now near its close. 

vi. 1—13. A comparison of the parallel passages (Matt. xiv. 13—21; 
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2. He directs them to Letter principles, ver. 27: “ Labour for that meat that 
endureth to everlasting life.” He had discoursed with the woman of Samaria 
under the similitude of water; here he speaks of the same things under the 

pe of meat, taking occasion from the loaves they had eaten. His 

esign 1s, i 

| Ist. Co moderate our worldly pursuits: “ Labour not for the meat that perish- 
| eth.” This doth not forbid honest labour for food convenient, 2 Thes. iii. 12; 
| but we must not make the things of this world our chief care and concern. Note, 
| First. The things of the world are meat that perisheth. Worldly wealth, 
honour, and pleasure, these are meat, they feed the fancy, and many times that 
is all, and fill the belly ; things which men hunger after as meat, and glut them- 
selves with, and which a carnal heart, as long as they last, may make a shift to 
live upon; but they perish, are of a perishing nature, wither of themselves, and 
are exposed to a thousand accidents ; those that have the largest share of them 
are not sure to have them while pnay live, but are sure to leave them, and 
lose them when they die, Secondly. lt is therefore folly for us inordinately 
to labour after them. 1st. We must not labour in religion, nor work the works 
thereof, for this perishing meat; with an eye to this; must not make our 
religion subservient to a worldly interest, nor aim at secular advantages in 
sacred exercises. 2nd. We must not at all labour for this meat; that is, we 
must not make these perishing things our chief good, nor make our care and 
peng about them our chief business; not seek those things first and most, 

r. xxi. 45, 

2nd. To quicken and excite our gracious pursuits Bestow your pains to 
better purpose, and labour for that meat which belongs to the soul; of which 

e shews. 

First. That it is unspeakably desirable; it is “meat which endures to ever- 
lasting life;” it is a happiness which will last as long as we must, which not 
only itself endures eternally, but will nourish us up to everlasting life. The 
blessings of the new covenant are our preparative for eternal life, our preser- 
vative to it, and the pledge and earnest of it. 

Secondly. It is undoubtedly attainable. Shall ail the treasures of the world 
be ransacked, and all the fruits of the earth gathered together, to furnish us 
with provisions that will last to eternity? No, ‘‘The sea saith, It isnot in me,” 
among all the treasures hid in the sand; “it cannot be gotten for gold;” but “it 


life, the Son of man shall give. Observe here, 1. Who gives this meat; the Son 
of man, the great Householder, and Master of the stores, who is intrusted with 
the administration of the kingdom of God among men, and the dispensation of 
the gifts, graces, and comforts of that kingdom, and has power to give eternal 
life, with all the means of it, and preparations for it. We are bid to labour for 
it, as if it were to be got by our own industry, and sold upon that valuable 
consideration, as the heathen said; Dii laboribus omnia vendunt,— The gods sell 
all advantages to the industrious.’ But when we have laboured never so much 
for it, we have not merited it as our hire, but the Son of man gives it. And 
what more free than gift? It is an encouragement, that he who has the giving 
of it is the Son of man; for then we may hope the sons of men that seek it, and 
labour for it, shall not fail to have it. 2. What authority he has to give it; “for 
him hath God the Father sealed,” tovroy yap 6 Nurijp éo~payicev 6 Ocds, ‘for him 
the Father hath sealed (that is, proved and evidenced,) to be God,’ so some read 
it; he has deciared himself to he the Son of God with power. He hath sealed 
him, that is, hath given him full authority to deal between God and man, as 


God’s ambassador to man, and man’s intercessor with God; and has proved 
his commission by miracles; having given him authority, he hath given us 
assurance of it; having intrusted him with unlimited powers, he hath satisfied 
us with undoubted proofs of them; so that, as he might go on with confidence 
in his undertaking for us, so may we in our resignations to him. God the 
Father sealed him with the Spirit that rested on him, by the voice from heaven, 
by the testimony he bore to him in signs and wonders. Divine revelation is 
perfected in him; in him the vision and prophecy is sealed up, Dan. ix. 24; to 
him all believers seal that he is true, ch. ili. 33, and in him they are all sealed, 


2 LOT 22 

28 Then said they unto him, What shall we do, 
that we might work the works of God? 29 Jesus 
answered and said unto them, This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent. 
30 They said therefore unto him, What sign shewest 
thou then, that we may see, and believe thee? what 
dost thou work ? 81 Our fathers did eat manna in 
the desert; as it is written, He gave them bread 
from heaven to eat. 32 Then Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not 
that bread from heaven ; but my Father giveth you 
the true bread from heaven. 33 For the bread of 
God is he which cometh down from heaven, and 
giveth life unto the world. 34 Then said they unto 
him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. 35 And 
Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of lite: he 
that cometh to me shall never hunger; and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst. 36 But I said 
unto you, That ye also have seen me, and believe 
not. 387 All that the Father giveth me shall come 
to me; and him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out. 38 For I came down from heaven, not to 
do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me. 
39 And this is the Father’s will which hath sent:me, 


Mark vi. 32—44; Luke ix. 10—17) is necessary, to understand fully 
the circumstances which led to this miracle. The apostles had ree 
turned, probably to Capernaum as their rendezvous, after their 
mission (Mark vi. 12, 13, 30, 31). About the same time the news of 
the murder of John the Baptist was brought. The number of those 
who were coming and going became exhausting; everything pointe 

out the need of a little leisure. Under the influence of these reasons 


our Lord departed to the other side. The scene of the miracle waa. 


is that which the Son of man shall give;” iv etic which meat, or which | 


A.D. 32. 


that of all which he hath given me I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day. 
40 And this is the will of him that sent me, that 
every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on 
him, may have everlasting life: and I will raise him 
up at the last day. 41 The Jews then murmured 


at him, because he said, I am the bread which came | 


' that ye believe.” 


down from heaven. 42 And they said, Is not this 
we know? how is it then that he saith, I came down 
from heaven? 43 Jesus therefore answered and 
said unto them, Murmur not among yourselves. 44 
No man can come to me, except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him: and [I will raise him up at 
the last day. 45 It is written in the prophets, And 
they shall be all taught of God. Every man there- 
fore that hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, 
cometh unto me. 46 Not that any man hath seen 
the Father, save he which is of God, he hath seen 
the Father. 47 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth on me hath everlasting life. 48 I am 
that bread of life. 49 Your fathers did eat manna 
in the wilderness, and are dead. 50 This is the 
bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man 
may eat thereof, and not die. 51 I am the living 
bread which came down from: heaven: if any man 


eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: and the. 


bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will 


give for the life of the world. 52 The Jews there-| 


fore strove among themselves, saying, How can this 
man give us fis flesh to eat? 53 Then Jesus said 
unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you. 54 Whoso eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh. my blood, hath eternal life; and I 
will raise him up at the last day. 55 For my flesh 
is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. 56 
He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh- my blood, 
dwelleth in me, and I in him. 57 As the living 
Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father: so 
he that eateth me, even he shall live by me. 58 


This is that bread which came down from heaven: , 


not as your fathers did eat manna, and are dead: he 
that eateth of this bread shall live for ever. 59 
These things said he in the synagogue, as he taught 
in Capernaum. 


Whether this conference was with the Capernaites, in whose synagogue 
Christ now was, or with those who came from the other side of the sea, is not 
certain nor material. However, it is an instance of Christ’s condescension, that 
he gave them leave to ask him questions, and did not resent the interruption 
as an affront; no, not from his common hearers, though not his immediate 
followers. Those that would be apt to teach, must be swift to hear, and study 
toanswer. It is the wisdom of teachers, when they are asked even imper- 
tinent, unprofitable questions, from thence to take occasion to answer that 
which is pbage that the question may be rejected, but not the querist. 

Now, First. Christ haying told them that they must work for the meat 
he spoke of, must labour for it, they inquire what work they must do; and he 
answers them, ver. 28, 29. 

1. Their inquiry was pertinent enough; ver. 28, “ What shall we do that we 
may work the works of God?” Some understand it as a pert question: ‘ What 
works of God can we do more and better than those we do in obedience to the 
law of Moses?’ But I rather take it as a humble, serious question, speaking 
them to be, at least for the presets in a good mind, and willing to know and 
do their duty; and I take it that they who asked this question, how and what, 
ver. 30, and made that request, ver. 34 were not the same persons with those 
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, of God, which closeth with Christ, and relies upon him. 


A.D. 32. 


that murmured, ver. 41, 42, and strove, ver. 5£, for those are expressly called 


the Jews which came out of Judaa (for those were strictly called Jews) to 
cavil; whereas these were of Galilee, and came to be taught. ‘This question 
here intimates that they were convinced that they who would obtain this 
everlasting meat, Ist. They must aim to do something great; they that look 
high in their expectations, and hope to enjoy the glory of God, must aim high 


in those endeavours, and study to “do the works of God,” works which he 


|, requires, and will accept of,—works of God, distinguished from the works of 


worldly men in their worldly pursuits. It is not enough to speak the words 
of God, but we must do the works of God. 2nd. That they must be willing 
to do any thing: “ What shall we do?” ‘Lord, I am ready’ to do whatever thou 
appointest, though never so displeasing to flesh and blood, Acts ix. 6. 

2. Christ’s answer was plain enough; ver. 29, “This is the work of God, 
t ; Note, Ist. The work of faith is the work of God: they 
inquire after the works of God, in the plural number, being careful about 


| many things; but Christ directs them to one work, which includes all, the one 


Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother | 


thing needful, “that ye believe,” which supersedes all the works of the cere- 
monial law; the work which is necessary to the acceptance of all the other 


| works, and which produceth them; for without faith you cannot please God. It 


is God’s work; for it is of his working in us, it subjects the soul to his working 
on us, and quickens the soul in working for him. 2nd. That faith is the work 
f It is to believe on 
him, as one whom God hath sent; as God’s commissioner in the great affair of 


| peace between God and man; and, as such, to rest upon him, and resign our- 


selves to him: see ch. xiv. 1. 
Secondly, Christ haying told them that the Son of man would give them this 


meat, they inquire concerning him, and he answers their inquiry. 

1. Their inquiry is after a sign; ver. 30, “ What sign shewest thou?” Thus 
far they were right, that since he required them to give him credit, he should 
produce his credentials, and make it out by miracle that he was sent of God. 

oses having confirmed his mission by signs, it was requisite that Christ, who 
came to set aside the ceremonial law, should in like manner confirm his. “ What 
dost thou work?” what dost thou drive at? what lasting characters of a 
Divine power dost thou design to leave upon thy doctrine? But herein they 
missed it: Ist. That they overlooked the many miracles which they had seen 
wrought by him, and which amounted to an abundant proof of his Divine 
mission. Is this a time of day to ask, “ What sign shewest thou?” especially at 
Capernaum, the staple of miracles, where he had done so many mighty works ; 
signs so significant of his office and undertaking. Were not these very persons 
but the other day miraculously fed by him ? io. so blind as they that will 
not see; for they may be so blind as to question whether it be day or no, when 
the sun shines in their faces. 2nd. That they preferred the miraculous feeding 
of Israel in the wilderness before all the miracles Christ wrought, ver. 313 
“Our fathers did eat manna in the desert;” and to strengthen the objection, 
they quote a Scripture for it, ““ He gave them bread from heaven,” taken from 
Ps. \xxviii. 24; he gave them of the corn of heaven. What a good use might 
be made of this story which they here refer to! It was a memorable in- 
stance of God’s power and goodness, often mentioned to the glory of God, 
Neh. ix. 20, 21; yet see how these people perverted it, and made an ill use of it. 

First. Christ reproved them for their fondness of the miraculous bread, and 
bade them not set their hearts upon meat which perisheth. Why, say they, meat 
for the belly was the great good thing that God gave to our fathers in the 
desert, and why should not we then labour for that meat? If God made much 
of them, why should not we be for those that will make much of us? 

Secondly. Christ had fed five thousand men with five loaves; and had given 
them that as one sign, to prove him sent of God; but, under colour of mag- 
nifying the miracles of Moses, they tacitly undervalue that miracle of Christ 
and evade the evidence of it. Christ fed his thousands, but Moses his hundred 
thousands. Christ fed them but once, and then reproved those who followed 
him in hope to be still fed, and put them off with a discourse of spiritual food; 
but Moses fed his followers forty years; and miracles were not their rarities, 
but their daily bread. Christ fed them with bread out of the earth, barley 
bread, and fishes out of the sea; but Moses fed Israel with bread from heaven, 
angels’ food. Thus big did these Jews talk of the manna which their fathers 
did eat; but their fathers had slighted it, as much as they did now the barley 
loaves, and called it light bread, Num. xxi. 5. Thus apt are we to slight and 
overlook the appearances of God’s power and grace in our own times, while 
we pretend to admire the wonders which our fathers told us of. Suppose this 
miracle of Christ was outdone by that of Moses, yet there were other instances 
in which Christ’s miracles outshone his; and besides, all true miracles prove a 
Divine doctrine, though not equally illustrious in the circumstances, which were 
ever diversified according as the occasion did require. As much as the manna 
excelled the barley loaves, so much, and much more, did the doctrine of Christ 
excel the law of Moses, and his heavenly institutions the carnal ordinances of 
that dispensation. 

2. Here is Christ’s reply to this inquiry; wherein, 

First. He rectifies their mistake concerning the typical manna. It was true 
their fathers did eat manna in the desert; but, Ist. It was not Moses that 
gave it them, nor were they obliged to him for it; he was but the instrument, 
and therefore they must look beyond him, to God. We do not find that Moses 
did so much as pray to God for the manna; and he spoke unadvisedly when he 
said, “ Must we fetch water out of the rock?” for Moses gave them not either 
that bread or that water. 2nd. It was not given them, as they imagined, from 
heaven, from the highest heavens, but only from the clouds; and therefore not 
so much excelling that which had its rise from the earth as they thought. 
Because the Scripture saith he gave them bread from heaven, it doth not 
follow that it was heavenly bread, or was intended to be the nourishment of 
souls. Misunderstanding Scripture language, occasions many mistakes in the 
things of God. ‘ 

Secondly. He informs them concerning the true manna, of which that was a 
type; “but my Father giveth you the true bread from heaven;” that which 
is truly and properly the bread from heaven, of which that was but a shadow 
and figure, is now given, not to your fathers, who are dead and gone, but to you 
of this present age, for whom the better things were reserved. He is now 
giving you that bread from heaven which is truly so called. As much as the 
throne of God’s glory is above the clouds of the air, so much doth the spiritual 
bread of the everlasting Gospel excel the manna. In calling God his Father, 
he speaks himself greater than Moses; for Moses was faithful but as a servant, 
Christ as a Son, Heb. iii. 5. \ 

Now this objection of theirs, concerning the manna, gave farther occasion to 
Christ to discourse of himself under the similitude of bread, and of believing 
under the similitude of eating and drinking ; to which, together with his putting 
of both together, in the eating of his flesh, and drinking of his blood, with 
the remarks made upon it by the hearers, the rest of this conference may be 
reduced. 

I. Christ having spoken of himself as the great gift of God, and the true 
bread, ver. 32, largely explains and confirms this, that we may rightly know hin, 

First. He here shews that he is the true bread; this he repeats again and 
again, ver. 33, 35, 48—51. Observe, 


the neighbourhood of a city called Bethsaida. There seems but 
little doubt that there were two cities of this name, one the city of 
Philip, Andrew, and Peter—this was in Galilee (John xii, 21); the other 
was in Gaulonitis, on the eastern or north-eastern shores of the lake, 
near the spot where the Jordan flows into it. This city was under 
the jurisdiction of Philip the Tetrarch, and not Herod Antipas. 
Hence another reason for Christ seeking such a spot, after Herod had 
_ put John the Baptist to death. Philip had raised the place from a 


village to the dignity of a city, and had named it Julias, after Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus. Bethsaida means “the house of the 
hunter,” or “ hunter’s place.” 

vi. 3. “A mountain :” rather, “the mountain.” A range of hills 
runs close along the eastern shore of the lake, falling off to the 
east, near the head of the lake, where the Jordan enters. 

vi. 4, “The Passover:” it seems generally held that our Lord purs 
posely abstained from going up to the feast at this time. 
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1 That Christ is bread; is taat to the soul which bread is to the body; 
nourisheth and supporteth the spiritual life, is the staff of it, as bread doth the 
bodily life; it is the staff of life. Ihe doctrine of the Gospel concerning Christ : 
that he is the Mediator between God.and man; that he is our peace, cur 
Righteousness, our Redeemer; “by these things do men live.” Our bodies 
could better live without food, than our souls without Christ. Bread corn is 
bruised, Jsa. xxviii. 28, so was Sita t he was born at Bethlehem, ‘the house of 
bread,’ and typified by the shewbread. a LA ¢ 

2. That he in “the bread of God,” ver. 33; Divine bread; it is he that is of 
bread which my Father gives, ver. 32; which he has made to be 
the food of our souls; the bread of God’s family, his children’s bread. The 
Levitical sacrifices are called the bread of God, Lev. xxi. 21, 22; and Christ 
is the great sacrifice; Christ, in his word and ordinances, the feast upon the 

acrifice. : 

on That he is “the bread of life,” ver. 35; and again, ver. 48, “that bread of 
life,” alluding to the tree of life in the midst of the garden of Eden ; which was 
to Adam the seal of that part of the covenant, Do this; and live, of which he 
might eat, and live. Christ is the bread of life; for he is the fruit of the tree 
of life. ist. He is the living bread, so he explains himself ; ver. 51, “I am the 
living bread.” Bread is itself a dead thing, and nourisheth not, but by the 
help of the faculties of a living body; but Christ is himself living bread, and 
nourisheth by his own power. Manna wasa dead thing; if kept but one night 
it putrified, and bred worms; but Christ is ever living, everlasting bread, that 
never moulds, or waxeth old. The doctrine of Christ crucified is now as 
strengthening and comforting to a believer as ever it was, and his mediation 
still of as much value and efficacy as ever. 2nd. He gives life unto the world, 
ver. 33, spiritual and eternal life; the life of the soui in union and communion 
with God here, and in the vision and fruition of him hereafter ; a life that in- 
eludes in it all happiness. The manna did only preserve and support life, did 
not preserve and perpetuate life, much less restore it; but Christ gives life to 
those that were dead in sin. he manna was ordained only for the life of the 
Israelites ; but Christ is given for the life of the world; none are excluded from 
the benefit of this bread, but such as exclude themselves. Christ came to put 
life into the minds of men—principles productive of acceptable performances. 

4. That he is the “bread which came down from heaven;” this is often 
repeated here, ver. 33, 50, 51, 58, This notes, Ist. The divinity of Christ’s 
person. As God, he had a being in heaven, from whence he came to take our 
nature upon him; “I came down from heaven,” from whence we may infer his 
antiquity, he was in the beginning with God; his ability, for heaven is the 
4rmament of power; and his authority, he came with a Divine commission. 
2nd. The Divine original of all that good which flows to us through him. He 
cometh, not only katafds,—‘ that came down,’ ver. 51, but KataPdcver, —‘that 
comes down;’ he is descending, noting a constant communication of light, life, 
and love from God to believers, through Christ; as the manna descended daily: 
see Eph. i. 3; omnia de super, —‘all things from above.’ 

5. That he is that bread of which the manna was a type and figure, ver. 58; 
that bread, the true bread, ver. 32. Asthe rock that they drank of was Christ; 
so was the manna they ate of spiritual bread, 1 Cor. x. 3,4. Manna was given 
to Israel; so Christ to the spiritual Israel. There was manna enough for them 
all; so in Christ, a fulness of grace for all believers. He that gathers much of 
this manna will have none to spare when he comes to use it; and he that 
gathers little, when his grace comes to be perfected in glory, shall find that he 
aas no lack. Manna was to be gathered in the morning; and those that would 
tind Christ, must seek him early. Manna was sweet, and as the author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon tells us, ch. xvi. 20, was agreeable to every palate; and, to 
them that believe, Christ is precious. Israel lived upon manna till they came 
to Canaan; and Christ is our life. There was a memorial of the manna 
preserved in the ark; so of Christ in the Lord’s supper, as the food of souls. 

Secondly. He here shews what his undertaking was, and what his errand 
into the world. Laying aside the metaphor, he speaks plainly, and speaks no 
proverb, giving us an account of his business among men, ver. 38—4). 

1. He assures us in general that he came from heaven upon his Father’s 
business, ver. 38; not to do his own will, but the will of him that sent him. He 
came from heaven, which speaks him an intelligent, active being, who voluntarily 
jescended to this lower world, a long journey, and a great step downwards. 
Considering the glories of the world he came from, and the calamities of the 
world he came to, we may well ask with wonder, what moved him to such an 
expedition? Andhere he tells us, he did not come to do his own will, but the 
will of his Father; not that he had any will that stood in competition with 
the will of his Father, but they to whom he spoke suspected he might. No 
saith he, my own will is not the spring I act from, nor the rule I go by, but 1 
am come to do the will of him that sent me. That is, Ist. Christ did not come 
into the world as a private person, that acts for himself only; but under a public 
character, to act for others; as an ambassador or plenipotentiary, authorized 
by a public commission ; he came into the world as God’s great agent, and the 
world’s great physician. It was not any business that brought him hither, 
but he came to settle affairs between parties no less considerable than the great 
Creator and the whole creation. 2nd. Christ, when he was in the world, did 
not carry on any private design, nor had any separate interest at all, distinct 
from theirs for whom he acted. The scope of his whole life was to glorify God, 
and do good to men; he therefore never consulted his own ease, safety, or quiet; 
but when he was to lay down his life, though he had a human nature which 
startled at it, he set aside the consideration of that, and resolved his will, as 
man, into the will of God; “not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

2. He acquaints us in particular with that will of the Father which he came 
todo; he here declares the decree, the instructions he was to pursue. 

First. The private instructions given to Christ, that he should be sure to 
save all the chosen remnant; and this is the covenant of redemption between 
the Father and the Son; ver, 38, “this is the Father’s will which hath sent me,” 
this is the charge I am intrusted with, “that of all which he hath given me I 
should lose none.” Y ; 

Note, Ist. There is a certain number of the children of men given by the 
Father to Jesus Christ to be his care, and so to be to him for a name and a 
praise; given him for an inheritance, for a possession. Let him do all that for 
them which their case requires; teach them, and heal them, pay their debt, 
and plead their cause; prepare them for, and preserve them to, eternal life, 
and then let him make his best of them. The Father might dispose of them as 
he pleased: as creatures, their lives and beings were derived from him; as 
sinners, their lives and beings were forfeited to him: he might have sold them 
for the satisfaction of his justice, and delivered them to the tormentors; but he 
pitched upon them to bé the monuments of his mercy, and delivered them to 
the Saviour. Those whom God chose to be the objects of his special love he 
lodged as a trust in the hands of Christ. 

end. Jesus Christ has undertaken that he will lose none of those that were 
thus given him of the Father. The many sons whom he was to bring to glory 
shall all be forthcoming, and none of them missing, Mat. xviii. 14. None of 
them shall be lost for waut of a sufficient price to purchase them, or sufficient 
grace to sanctify them. “If I bring him not unto thee, and set him before 
thee, les me bear the blame for ever,” Gen. xliii. 9. 


God, ver. 46; 
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3rd. Christ’s undertaking for those that are given him extends to the 
resurrection of their bodies. “I will raise it up again at the last day ;” which 
supposeth all that goes before, but this is to crown and complete the under- 
taking. The body is a part of the man, and therefore a part of Christ’s purchase 
and charge; it pertains to the promises, and therefore it shall not be lost. The 
undertaking is not only that he shall lose none, no person, but that he shall 
lose nothing, no part of the person, and therefore not the body. Christ’s 
undertaking will never be accomplished till the resurrection, when the sculs 
and bodies of the saints shall be reunited, and gathered to Christ, that he may 
present them to the Father; “ Behold I and the children that thou hast given 
me,” Heb, ii. 13; 2 Tim. i. 12. 

4th. The spring and original of all this is the sovereign will of God; the 
counsels of his will, accbrding to which he worketh all this. This was the 
commandment he gave to his Son when he sent him into the wor!d, and to which 
the Son “ha had an eye. 

Secondly. The public instructions which were to be given to the children of 
men, in what way, and upon what terms, they might obtain salvation by Christ 3 
and this is the covenant of grace between God and man. Who the particular 
persons were that were given to Christ isa secret; “the Lord knows them 
that are his ;” we do not, nor is it fit we should; but, though their names are 
concealed, their characters are published. An offer is made of life and happi- 
ness upon gospel terms, that by it those that were given tu Christ might be 
brought to him, and others lett inexcusable; ver. 40, “this is the will,” the 
revealed will, ‘“‘of him that sent me;” the method agreed upon, upon which to 
proceed with the children of men, “that every one, Jew or Gentile, that sees 
the Son, and believes on him, may have everlasting life, and 1 will raise him up.” 
This is the Gospel indeed, good news. 

Is it not reviving to hear this? Ist. That eternal life may be had, if it be not 
our own fault; that whereas, upon the sin of the first Adam, the way of the 
tree of life was blocked up, by the grace of the second Adam it is laid open 
again. The crown of glory is set before us as the prize of our high calling 
which we may run for and obtain. 2nd. Every one may have it. This Gospel 
is to be preached, this offer made, to all, and none can say, ‘It belongs not to 
me,’ Rev. xxii. 17. 3rd. This everlasting life is sure to all those who believe in 
Christ, and to them only. He that sees the Son, and believes on him, shall be 
saved. Some understand this seeing as a limitation of this condition of salva- 
tion to those only that have the revelation of Christ and his grace made to 
them. Every one that has the opportunity of being acquainted with Christ, 
and improves that so well as to believe in him, shall have everlasting life; so 
that none shall be condemned for unbelief, however they may for other sins, but 
those who have had the Gospel preached to them, who, like these Jews here, 
ver. 36, have seen, and yet have not believed; have known Christ, and yet not 
trusted in him. But I rather understand seeing here to mean the same thing 
with believing, for it is Gewp@v, which signifies, not so much the sight of the eye 
(as ver. 36, éwpaxaré je,) as the contemplation of the mind. “Every one that sees 
the Son,” that is, believes on him, sees him with an eye of faith, by which we 
come to be duly acquainted and affected with the doctrine of the Gospel con- 
cerning him. It is to look upon him, as the stung Israelites upon the brazen 
serpent. Itis not a blind faith that Christ requires, that we should be willin 
to have our eyes put out, and then follow him; but that we should see him, an 
see what ground we go upon in our faith. It is then right, when it is not 
taken up upon hearsay, believing as the church believes, but is the result of a due 
consideration of, and insight into, the motives of credibility. ‘‘ Now mine eye 
sees thee;” “we have heard him ourselves.” 4th. Those who believe in Jesus 
Christ, in order to their having everlasting life, shall be raised up by his power 
at the last day. He had it in charge as the Father’s will, ver. 39; and here he 
solemnly makes it his own undertaking, “ I will raise him up;” which signifies 
not only the return of the body to life, but the putting of the whole man into a 
full possession of the eternal life promised. 

Now Christ, discoursing thus concerning himself, as the bread of life that 
came down from heaven, let us see what remarks his hearers made upon it. 

First. When they heard of such a thing as the bread of God, which gives 
life, they heartily prayed for it; ver. 34, ‘‘ Lord, evermore give us this bread.” 
I cannot think that this is spoken scoffingly, and ina way of derision, as most 
interpreters understand it: ‘Give us such bread as this if thou canst; let us be 
fed with it, not for one meal, as with the five loaves, but evermore ;’ as if this 
were no better a prayer than that of the impenitent thief, “If thou be the Christ, 
save thyselfand us.” But I take this request to be made, though ignorantly, yet 
honestly, and to be well meant; for they call him “Lord,” and desire a share in 
what he gives, whatever he means by it. General and confused notions of Divine 
things produce in carnal hearts some kind of desires towards them, and wishes 
of them; like Balaam’s wish, to die the death of the righteous. Those who 
have an indistinct knowledge of the things of God, who see men as trees walk- 
ing, make, as I may call them, inarticulate prayers for spiritual blessings. 
They think the favour of God a good thing, and heaven a fine place, and can- 
not but wish them their own, while they have no value or desire at all for that 
holiness which is necessary both to the 0: and_to the other. Let this be the 
desire of our souls. Have we tasted that the Lord is gracious, been feasted 
with the Word of God, and Christ in the Word, let us say, “Lord, evermore 
give us this bread;” let the bread of life be our daily bread, the heavenly 
manna our continual feast, and let us never know the want of it. 

Secondly. But when they understood that by this bread of life Jesus meant 
himself, then they despised it. Whether they were the same persons that had 
prayed for it, ver. 34, or some others of the company, doth not appear. It seems 
to be some others, for they are called Jews. Now it is said, ver. 41, they 
“murmured at him.” This comes in immediately after that solemn declaration 
Christ had made of God’s will, and his own undertaking concerning man’s 
salvation, ver. 39, 40; which certainly were some of the most weighty and gra- 
cious words that ever proceseee out of the mouth of our Lord Jesus, the must 
faithful, and best worthy of all acceptation; one would think that, like Israel 
in Egypt, when they heard that God had thus visited them, they should have 
bowed their heads and worshipped ; but, on the contrary, instead of closing 
with the offer made them, they murmured, quarrelled with what Christ said ; 
and though they did not openly oppose and contradict it, yet they privately 
whispered among themselves in contempt of it, and instilled into one another's 
minds prejudices against it. Many that will not professedly contradict the 
doctrine of Christ, (their cavils are so weak and groundless that they are either: 
ashamed to own them, or afraid to have them silenced,) yet say in their heart 
they do not likeit. Now } : 

1. That which offended them was Christ’s asserting his original to be from 
heaven, ver. 41, 42. “ How is it that he saith, I came down from heaven?” ‘They 
had heard of angels coming down from heaven, but never of a man ; overlocking 
the proofs he had given them of his being more than a man. ; 

2. That which they thought justified them herein was, that they knew his 
extraction on earth: “Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know?” They took it heinously that he should say he came down 
from heaven, when he was one of them. Buh speak slightly of his blessed 
name, Jesus; “Is not this Jesus?” ‘They take it for granted that Joseph 
was really his father, though he was only reputed to be so. Nore. Mistakes 


vi. 5. “A great company:” in verse 2 we read that they 
followed him. They recognised him and went afoot, says another 
evangelist. They came probably from Capernaum, and other adjacent 
places. They passed round the head of the lake, crossing the Jordan, 
which at this point is fordable, “Come,” or perhaps “kept coming.” 
The day was rapidly passing away; the people kept arriving. 

vi. 10. A distinction between two words used in this verse does not 
appear in the English, as both are translaied “men.” Alford has, 


“Make the people sit down. . . . Sothe ‘men’ sat down.” A 
comparison of Matt. xiv. 21 will show that the men are distinguished 
from the women and children. It seems that the men alone sat in 
ranks, and thus were counted. ‘Much grass:” at this time of year, 

just before the feast of the Passover, the grass would be abundant. 
‘yi. 11. The oldest MSS. omit the mention of the disciples, and read 

simply, “He distributed to them that were set down. ’ . 
vi. 15. “ When Jesus perceived:” or, “Jesus knowing that they 
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ecicerning the person of Christ, as if he were a mere man, conceived and born 
by ordinary generation, occasion the offence that is taken at his doctrine and 
offices. Those who set him on a level with other the sons of men, whose father 
and mother we know, no wonder if they derogate from the honour of his satis- 
faction, and the mysteries of his undertaking, and, like the Jews here, murmur 
at his promise to raise us up at the last day. 

IL. Christ having spoken of faith as the great work of God, ver. 29, discourseth 
largely concerning this work, instructing and encouraging us in it. 

First. He shews what it is to believe in Christ. 

1. To believe in Christ is to come to Christ ; he that comes to me is the same 
with he that believes 1n me, ver. 35; and again, ver. 37, “he that comes unto 
me;” so ver. 44, 45. Repentance towards God is coming to him, Jer. iii. 22, as 
our chief good and highest end; and so faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ is 
coming to him, as our prince and Saviour, and our way to the Father. It notes 
the outgoings of our affections towards him, for those are the motions of the 
soul, and actions agreeable; it is to come off from all those things that stand in 
opposition to him, or competition with him, and to come up to those terms 
upon which life and salvation are offered to us through him. When he was 
here on earth it was more than barely coming where he was; so it is now, more 
than coming to his Word and ordinances. 

2. It is to feed upon Christ; ver. 51, “If any man eat of this bread; the for- 
mer notes applying ourselves to Christ, this notes applying Christ to ourselves, 
with appetite and delight, that we may receive life, and strength, and comfort 
from him; to feed on him, as the Israelites on the manna, having quitted the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, and not depending on the labour of their hands to eat of 
that, but living purely on the bread given them from heaven. 

Secondly. He shews what is to be got by believing in Christ. What will he 

iveusif we come to him? What shall we be the better if we feed upon him ? 

ant and death are the chief things we dread; may we but be assured of the 
comforts of our being, and the continuance of it in the midst of those comforts, 
we have enough. Now these twoare here secured to true believers. 

1. They shall never want, never hunger, never thirst, ver. 35. Desires they 
nave, earnest desires; but those so suitably, so seasonably, so abundantly satis- 
fied, that they cannot be called hunger and thirst, which is uneasy and painful. 
Those that did eat manna, and drank of the rock, hungered and thirsted after- 
wards; manna surfeited them, water out of the rock failed them; but there is 
such an overflowing fulness in Christ as can never be exhausted, and such over- 
flowing communications from him as can never be interrupted. 

2. They shall never die, not die eternally ; for, Ist. He that believeth on Christ 
hath everlasting life, ver. 47; he hath the assurance of it, the grant of it, the 
earnest of it; he has it in the promise and firstfruits. Union with Christ, and 
communion with God in Christ, is everlasting life begun. 2nd. Whereas they 
that did eat manna died, Christ is such bread as man may eat of and never die, 
ver. 49,50. Observe here, r 

First. ‘The insufficiency of the typical manna: “ Your fathers did eat manna 
in the wilderness, and are dead.” ‘There may be much good use made of the 
death of our fathers; their graves speak to us, and their monuments are our 
memorials, particularly of this, that the greatest plenty of the most dainty food 
will neither prolong the thread of life nor pe by the stroke of death. Those 
that did eat manna, angels’ food, yet died like other men. There could be 
nothing amiss in thei: diet to shorten their days, nor could their deaths be 
hastened by the toils and fatigues of life, for they neither sowed nor reaped, 
and yet they died. Ist. Many of them died by the immediate strokes of God’s 
vengeance for their unbelief and murmurings; for though they did eat that 
spiritual meat, yet with many of them God was not well pleased, but they were 
overthrown in the wilderness, 1 Cor. x. 3—5. Their eating manna was no 
security to them from the wrath of God, as believing in Christ is to us. 
2nd. The rest of them died in a course of nature, and their carcasses fell under 
a Divine sentence, in that wilderness where they did eat manna. In that 
very age when miracles were daily bread was the life of man reduced to the 
stint it now stands at, as appears, Ps. xc. 10. Let them not boast so much of 
manna then. 

Secundly. The all-sufficiency of the true manna, of which the other was a 
type; “this is the bread that cometh down from heaven,” that truly Divine 
and heavenly food, “that a man may eat thereof and not die;” that is, not fall 
under the wrath of God, which is killing to the soul ; not die the second death, 
no, nor the first death, finally and irrecoverably ; not die, that is, not perish, 
not come short of the heavenly Canaan, as the Israelites did of the earthly, for 
want of faith, though they had manna. This is farther explained by that 
promise in the next words; “if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever,” ver. 58. That is the meaning of his never dying; though he go down 
to death, he shall pass through it, to that world where there shall be no 
more death. ‘To live for ever is not to be for ever, (the damned in hell shall 
be for ever, the soul of man was made for an endless state,) but to be happy 
for ever. And because the body must needs die, and be as water spilt upon 
the ground, Christ here undertakes for the gathering of that up too, as 
peters ver. 44, “I will raise him up at the last day ;’and even that shall live 

or ever. 

Thirdly. He shews what encouragements we have to believe in Christ. 
Christ here speaks of some who had seen him and yet believed not, ver. 36. 
They saw his person and miracles, and heard him preach, and yet were not 
wrought upon to believe in him. Faith is not always the effect of sight; the 
soldiers were eye-witnesses of his resurrection ; and yet, instead of believing in 
him, belied him; so that it is a difficult thing to bring people to believe in 
Christ. And by the operation of the Spirit of grace, those that have not seen, 
yet have believed. 2 

Two things we are here assured of, to encourage our faith: 

1. That the Son will bid all those welcome that come to him; ver. 37, “ Him 
that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” J‘ow welcome should this 
word be to our souls, which bids us welcome to Christ! Him that comes; it 
is in tne singular number, speaking favour, not only to the body of believers 
in gereral, but to every particular soul that applies itself to Christ. Here, 
lst. he duty required is a pure gospel duty ; to come to Christ, that we may 
come to God by him. His beauty and love, those great attractives, must draw 
us to him; sense of need and fear of danger must drive us to him: any thing to 
bring us to Christ. 2nd. The promise is a pure gospel promise, “I will in no 
wise cast out,” od ui) éxBadw éw; there are two negatives, ‘1 will not; no, I will 
not.’ Ist. Much favour is expressed here. We have reason to fear that he 
should cast us out; considering our meanness, our vileness, our unworthiness 
to come, our weakness in coming, we may justly expect that he should frown 
upon us, and shut his doors against us; but he obviates these fears with this 
assurance, he will not do it; will not disdain us, though we are mean; will not 
reject us, though we are sinful. Do poor scholars come to him to be taught ? 
though they be dull and slow he will not cast them out. Do poor patients 
come to him to be cured? poor clients come to him to be advised? though their 
case de bad, and though they come empty-handed, he will in no wise cast 
them ont. But, 2nd. irre tvoar is implied than is expressed: when it is 
said he will not cast them out, the meaning is, he will receive them and enter- 

them, and give them all that which they come to him for: as he will not 


‘vould,” &c. He not only withdrew himself, but he constrained his 
eisciples (compare Matt. xiv. 22) to leave the spot. Perhaps he 
thought it well to separate them from the multitude, who contem- 
plated a popular movement. 

vi. 17. “Went over:” better, “were going over.” ‘Toward 
Capernaum :” Mark has “unto Bethsaida”—i.e., the town of that 
‘name on the western shore. The apparent discrepancy is solved 
when it is observed that a different preposition is used, They 
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refuse them at their first coming, so he will not afterwards, upon every dis- 
pleasure, cast them out. His gifts and callings are without repentance. ~ 

2. That the Father will without fail bring all those to him in due time that 
were given him. In the federal transactions between the Father and the Son, 
relating to man’s redemption, as the Son undertook for the justification, sancti- 
fication, and salvation of all that should come to him,—‘let me have them puu 
into my hands, and then leave the management of them to me; —so the Father, 
the fountain, and the original of being, life, and grace, undertook to put into 
his hand all that were given him, and bring them to him. Now, 

First. He here assures us that this shall be done; ver. 37, “all that the 
Father giveth me shall come to me.” Christ had complained, ver. 36, of those 
who, though they had seen him, yet would not believe on him; and then he 
adds this, Ist. For their conviction and awakening; plainly intimating that 
their not coming to him, and believing on him, if they persisted in it, would be 
a certain sign that they did not belong to the election of grace; for how can 
we think that God gave us to Christ, if we give ourselves to the world and 
the flesh ?2 Pet. i. 10. 2nd. For his own comfort and encouragement; “though 
Israel be not gathered, yet shall 1 be glorious.” The election has obtained 
and shall, though multitudes be blinded, Rom. xi. 7, though he lose many of 
his creatures, yet none of his charge; “all that the Father gives him shali come 
to him” notwithstanding. Here we have, 

Ist. The election described; ‘all that the Father giveth me,” may 8 didwai po 
every thing which the Father gives tome. The persons of the elect, and all 
that belongs to them; all their services, all their interests; as all that he hath is 
theirs, so all that they have is his, and he speaks of them as his all: they were 
given him in full recompence of his undertaking. Not only all persons, but all 
things, are gathered together in Christ, Zph.i. 10, and reconciled, Col. i. 20. The 
giving of the chosen remnant to Christ is spoken of, ver. 39, as a thing done — 
he hath given them; here it is spoken of as a thing in the doing—he givetk 
them ; because, when the First-begotten was brought into the world, it should 
seem there was a renewalof the grant: see Heb. x.5,&c. God was now about 
to give him the heathen for his inheritance, Ps. ii. 8; to put him in possession 
of the desolate heritages, Jsa. xlix. 8; to divide him a portion with the great, 
Isa. liii. 12; and though the Jews who saw him believed not on him, yet 
these, saith he, shall come to me; the other sheep which are not of this fold 
shall be brought, ch. x. 15: see Acts xiii. 45—48. 

2nd. The etfect of it secured; “they shall come to me.” This is not in the 
nature of a promise, but a prediction, that as many as were in the counsel of 
God ordained to life shalt: be brought to life by being brought to Christ. 
‘They are scattered, are mingled among the nations, yet none of them shall be 
forgotten; not a grain of God’s corn shall be lost, as is promised, Am. ix. 9. 
‘They are by nature alienated from Christ, and averse to him, and yet “they 
shall come.” As God’s omniscience is engaged for the finding of them all out, 
so is his omnipotence for the bringing of them allin. Not, they shall be driven 
to me, but they shall come freely, shall be made willing. 

Secondly. He here acquaints us how it shall be done. 
are given to Christ be bronght to him? 
to it: 

ist. Their understandings shall be enlightened; that is promised, ver. 45,46. “It 
is written in the prophets,” who spake of these things besores “And they shall 
be all taught of God:” this we find, Jsa. liv. 13, and Jer. xxxi. 34; “they shall 
all know me.” Note, In order to our believing in Jesus Christ it is necessary 
we be taught of God; that is, Ist. ‘That there be a Divine revelation made to 
us, discovering to us both what we are to believe concerning Christ, and why 
we are to believe it. There are some things which even nature teacheth, but 
to bring us to Christ there is need of a higher light. 2nd. That there be a 
Divine work wrought in us, enabling us to understand and receive ithese 
revealed truths, and the evidence of them. God, in giving us reason, teacheth 
us more than the beasts of the earth; but in giving us faith, he teacheth us 
more than the natural man. Thus all the church’s children, all that are 
genuine, are taught of God; he hath undertaken their education. 

It follows then, by way of inference from this, that “every man that has heard 
and learned of the Father comes to Christ,” ver. 45. Ist. It is here implied that 
none will come to Christ but those that have heard and learned of the Father. 
We shall never be brought to Christ but under a Divine conduct. Except 
God, by his grace, enlighten our minds, inform our judgments, and rectify our 
mistakes; and not only tell us, that we may hear, but teach us, that we may 
learn. the truth as it is in Jesus, we shall never be brought to believe in Christ. 
2nd. That this Divine teaching doth so necessarily produce the faith of God’s 
elect, that we may conclude that those who do not come to Christ have never 
heard or learned of the Father; for if they had, doubtless they would have 
come to Christ. In vain do men pretend to be taught of God, if they believe 
not in Christ, for he teacheth no other lesson, Gul. i. 8,9. See how God deals 
with men as reasonable creatures, draws them with the cords of a man, opens 
the understanding first, and then by that,in a regular way, influenceth the 
inferior faculties ; thus he comes in by the door; but Satan, as a robber, climbs 
up another way. 

But lest any should dream of a visible appearance of God the Father to 
the children of men, to teach them these things, and entertain any gross con- 
ceptions about hearing and learning of the Father, he adds, ver. 46, “ Not that 
any man hath seen the Father;” it is implied, nor can see him with bodily 
eyes, or may expect to learn of him, as Moses did, to whom he spake face to 
face ; but God, enlightening men’s eyes, and teaching them, works in a spiritual 
way. ‘he Father of spirits hath access to, and influence upon, men’s spirits 
undiscerned. ‘Those that have not seen his face have felt his power; and yet 
there is one intimately acquainted with the Father, “he which is of God,” that 
is, Christ himself, “he hath seen the Father,” ch. i.18. Note, Ist. Jesus Christ 
is of God in a peculiar manner, Ged of God, Light of Light; not only sent of 
God, but begotten of God before all worlds. 2nd. It is the prerogative of 
Christ to have seen the Father, perfectly to know him and his counsels. 
3rd. Even that illumination which is preparative to faith is conveyed to us 
through Christ. Those that learn of the Father, forasmuch as they cannot see 
him themselves, must learn of Christ, who alone hath seen him. As all Divina 
st orig are made through Christ, so through him all Divine powers are 
exerted. 

2nd. Their wills shall be bowed. If the soul of man had now its original recti- 
tude, there needed no more to influence the will but the illumination of the 
understanding; but in the depraved soul of fallen man there is a redellion of 
the will against the right dictates of the understandiug—a carnal mud, which 
is enmity itself to the Divine light and law: it is therefore requisite that there 
be a work of grace wronght upon the will, which is here callec drawing ; 
ver. 44, ‘‘ No man can come to me, except the Father which hath sent me draw 
him.” The Jews murmured at the doctrine of Christ; not only would not 
receive it themselves, but were angry that others did. Christ overheard their 
secret whisperings, and said, ver. 43, “ Murmur not among yourselves;” lay not 
the fault of your dislike of my doctrine one upon another, as if it is because 
you find it generally distasted; no, it is along of yourselves, and your own 
corrupt dispositions, which are such as amount to a moral impotenecy: your 
antipathies to the truths of God, and prejudices against them, are so srrone 


t How shall those who 
Two things are to be done in order 


went towards (“over against” is the marginal rendering in Mark) 
Bethsaida; but they went to Capernaum, for it was there they 
landed. ‘The west or south-west wind which was blowing is quite 
enough to account for any deviation of course to the northward. 
St. Mark tells us that Jesus did not lose sight of his disciples: “he 
saw them toiling in rowing.” 
vi. 18. ‘The sea was rising, forastrong wind was blowing” (Alford), 
From Matthew and Mark we learn that the wind was contrary. 
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that nothing less than a Divine power can conquer them. And this is the case | 
ot all mankind; ‘no man can come to me,” can persuade himself to come up 
‘o the terms of the Gospel, “except the Father which hath sent me draw him,” 
ver. 44. Observe, 

Ist. The nature of the work; it is drawing; which speaks not a force put 
upon the will, but a change wrought in the will, whereby of unwilling we are 
made willing, and a new bias given to the soul, by whichit inclines to God. This 
seems to be more than a moral suasion, for by that it is in the power of man to 
draw ; yet it is not to be called a physical impulse, for it lies out of the road of 
nature: but he that formed the spirit of man within him by his creating power, 
and fashioneth the hearts of men by his providential influence, knows how to 
new-mould the soul, and to alter its bent and temper, and make it conformable 
to himself and his own will, without doing any wrong to its natural liberty. 
It is such a drawing as works not only a compliance, but a cheerful compli- 
ance, a complacency ; “ Draw us, and we will run after thee.” 

2nd. The necessity of it: no man in this weak and helpless state can come to 
Christ without it. As we cannot do any natural action without the concur- 
rence of common providence, so we cannot do any action morally good without 
the influence of special grace, in which the new man lives, and moves, and has 
its being, as much as the mere man has in the Divine providence. 

3rd. The author of it; “the Father which hath sent me.” The Father having 
sent Christ, will succeed him; for he would not send him on a fruitless errand. 
Christ having undertaken to bring souls to glory, God promised him, in order 
thereunto, to bring them to him, and so to give him possession of those whom 
he had given him a right to. God, having by promise given the kingdom of 
Israel to David, did at length draw the hearts of the people to him; so having 
sent Christ to save souls, he sends souls to him to be saved by him. | 

4th. The crown and perfection of this work; and “I will raise him up at 
the last day.” This is four times mentioned in this discourse, and doubtless 
it inciudes all the intermediate and preparatory workings of Divine grace. 
When he raises them up at the last day, he will put the last hand to his 
undertaking, will bring forth the topstone. If he undertake this, sure he can 
do any thing, and will do every thing that is necessary in order to it. Let 
our expectations be carried out towards a happiness reserved for the last day, 
when all the years of time shall be fully complete and ended. ; 

III. Christ, having thus spoken of himself as the bread of life, and of faith as 
the work of God, comes more particularly to shew what of himself is this 
bread, namely, his flesh; and that to believe is to eat of that, ver. 51—58, where 
he still prosecutes the metaphor of food. Observe, Siem 

First. The preparation of this food ; “the bread that I will give is my flesh,” 
ver. 51; “the flesh of the Son of man, and his blood,” ver. 53; “ his flesh is meat 
indeed, and his blood is drink indeed,” ver. 55. 

Secondly. The participation of this food; we must “ eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood,” ver. 53; and again, ver. 54, “whoso eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood ;” and the same words, ver. 56,57, “he that eateth 
me.” This is certainly a parable, or figurative discourse, wherein the actings of 
the soul, upon things spiritual and Divine, are represented by bodily actions 
about things sensible; which made the truths of Christ more intelligible to | 
some, and less so to others, Mar. iv. 12. Now let us see, 

1. How this discourse of Christ was liable to mistake and miscoristruction, | 
that “ men might see and not perceive.” 

Ist. It was misconstrued by the carnal Jews, to whom it was first delivered, 
ver. »2, “‘they strove among themselves;” they whispered in each other’s ears 
their dissatisfaction, “‘ How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” Christ spoke, 
ver. 51, of giving his flesh for us to suffer and die; but they, without due con- 
sideration, understood it of his giving it to us to be eaten, which gave occasion 
to Christ to tell them that, however what he had said was otherwise intended, 
yet even that also of eating his flesh, was nosuch absurd thing, if rightly under- 
stood, as prima facie,— in the first instance, they took it to be. 

2nd. It has been wretchedly misconstrued by the church of Rome, for the 
support of their monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation, which gives the 
lie to our senses, contradicts the nature of a sacrament, and overthrows all 
convincing evidence. They, like these Jews here, understand it of a cor- 
pore and carnal eating of Christ’s body; like Nicodemus, ch. iii. 4. The 

ord’s supper was not yet instituted, and therefore it could have no reference 
to that; it is a spiritual eating and drinking that is here spoken of, not a 
sacramental. 


3rd. It is misunderstood by many ignorant, carnal people, who from hence | 
infer, that if they take the sacrament when they die, they shall certainly go to 
heaven; which, as it makes many that are weak causelessly uneasy if they | 
want it, so it makes many that are wicked causelessly easy if they have it. Let 
us see therefore, 

2. How this discourse of Christ’s is to be understood. 

Ist. What is meant by the flesh and blood of Christ. It is called, ver 53, 
“the flesh of the Son of man, and his blood,” his, as Messiah and Mediator. the 
flesh and blood which he assumed in his incarnation, Heb. ii. 14, and watch he ! 
gave up in his death and sufferings; “my flesh which I will give” to be crucified 
and slain. It is said to be given “for the life of the world,” that is, First. Iustead 
of the life of the world, which was forfeited by sin, Christ gives his own flesh 
as a ransom or counter price. Christ was our bail, bound body for body (as we 
ay), and therefore his life must go for ours, that ours may be spared: “ Here am 
I, let these go their way.” Secondly. In order to“ the life of the world,” to pur- 
chase a general offer of eternal life to all the world, and the special assurances 
of it to all believers. So that the flesh and blood of the Son of man, is the 
Redeemer incarnate, and dying; it is Christ and him crucified, and the redemp- 
tion wrought out by him, with all the precious benefits of redemption—pardon 
of sin, acceptance with God, the adoption of'sons, access to the throne of grace 
the promises of the covenant, and eternal life—these are called the flesh an 
blood of Christ, 1st. Because they are purchased by his flesh and blood, by 
the breaking of his body, and the shedding of his blood. Well may the pur- 
chased privileges be denominated from the price that was paid for them, for it 

uts a value upon them; write upon tuem*®pretium sanguinis,—‘ the price of 
vlood.’ 2nd. Because they are meat and drink to our souls. Flesh with the 
blood was prohibited, Gen. ix. 4; but the privileges of the Gospel are as 
flesh and blood to us, prepared for the nourishment of our souls. He had 
before compared himself to bread, which is necessary food; here to flesh 
which is delicious. Itis a feast of fat things, Jsa, xxv. 6; the soul is satisfie 
with Christ as with marrow and fatness, Ps. lxiii.5. It is meat indeed, and 
drink indeed; truly so, that is, spiritually, so Dr. Whitby; as Christ is ealled 
the true vine, or truly meat, in opposition to the shows and shadows with 
which the world shams off those that feed upon it.. In Christ and his Gospel 
there is real supply, and solid satisfaction; that is meat indeed, and drink 
indeed, which satiates and replenisheth, Jer. xxxi. 25, 26. 

2nd. What is meant by eating this flesh, and drinking this blood, which is so 
necessary and beneficial; it is certain it means neither more nor less than 
believing in Christ. As we partake of meat and drink by eating and drinking, 
80 we partake of Christ and his benefits by faith. And believing in Christ 
includes these four things, which eating and drinking doth: First. It implies 

an appetite to Christ This spiritual eating and drinking begins with hunger- 
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ing and thirsting, Mat. v. 6; earnest and importunate desires after Christ, not 
willing to take up with any thing short of an interest in him: ‘ Give me Christ. 
or else I die.’ Secondly. An application of Christ to ourselves. Meat looked 
upon will not nourish us; but meat fed upon, and so made our own, and as it 
were one with us. We must so accept of Christ as to appropriate him to our- 
selves; “my Lord, and my God,” ch. xx. 28. Thirdly. A delight in Christ and 
his salvation. The doctrine of Christ crucified must be meat and drink to us, 
most pleasant and delightful. We must feast upon the dainties of the New 
Testament in the blood of Christ, taking as great a complacency in the methods 
which Infinite Wisdom has taken to redeem and save us, as ever we did in the 
most needful atures or grateful delights of nature. Fourthly. A derivation 
of nourishment from him, and a dependence upon him for the support and 
comfort of our spiritual lifé, and the strength, growth, and vigour of the new 
man. ‘To feed upon Christ, is to do all in his name, in union with him, and by 
virtue drawn from him; it is to live upon him as we do upon our meat. How 
our bodies are nourished by our food we cannot describe, but that they are so 
we know and find; soit is with this spiritual nourishment. Our Saviour was 
so well pleased with this metaphor, as very significant and expressive, that 
when afterward he would institute some outward sensible signs, by which to 
represent our communicating of the benefits of his death, he chose those of 
eating and drinking, and made them sacramental actions. 

Having thus explained the general meaning of this part of Christ’s discourse, 
the particulars are reducible to two heads: 

First. The necessity of our feeding upon Christ; ver. 53, “ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you;” that is, 1. It 
is a certain sign you have no spiritual life in vou, if you have no desire to- 
wards Christ, nor delight in him. If the sou) doth not hunger and thirst, 
certainly it doth not live. Itis a sign we are dead indeed, if we are dead to 
such meat and drink as this. When artificial bees, that by curious springs 
were made to move to and fro, were to be distinguished from natural ones, they 
say it was by putting honey among them, which the natural bees only flocked to; 
but the artificial ones minded it not, for they had no lifeinthem. 2. It is cer- 
tain you can have no spiritual life, unless you derive it from Christ by faith; 
separated from him you can do nothing. Faith in Christ is the primum vivens 
—‘the first living principle’ of grace; without it we have not the truth of 
spiritual life, nor any title to eternal life: our bodies may as well live without 
meat, as our souls without Christ. 

Secondly. The benefit and advantage of it, in two things : 

1, We shall be one with Christ, as our bodies are with our food when it is 
digested; ver. 56, “he that eats my flesh, and drinks my blood,” that lives by 
faith in Christ crucified, (it is spoken of as a continued act,) he “ dwelleth in me, 
and Lin him.” By faith we have a close and intimate union with Christ; he is 
in us, and we in him, ch. xvii. 21—23; 1 Jno. iii. 24. Believers dwell in Christ 
as their stronghold, or city of refuge; Christ dwells in them as the master of 
the house, to rule it, and provide for it. Such is the union between Christ and 
believers, that he shares in their griefs, and they share in his graces and joys; 
he sups with them upon their bitter herbs, and they with him upon his rich 
dainties. It is an inseparable union, like that between the body and the digested 
food, Rom. viii. 35; 1 Jno. iv. 13. 

2. We shall live, live eternally by him, as our bodies by our food. Ist. We 
shal] live by him; ver. 57, “ As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the 
Father, so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me.” e have here the 
series and order of the Divine life. First. God is the living Father; hath life 
in and of himself: ‘lam that I am,” is his name for ever. Secondly. Jesus 
Christ, as Mediator, lives by the Father; he has life in himself, chk. v. 26, but 
he has it of the Father; he that sent him, not only qualified him with that 
life which was necessary te so great an undertaking, but constituted him the 
treasury of Divine life to us; breathed into the second Adam the breath of 
spiritual lives, as into the first Adam the breath of natural lives. Thirdly. 
True believers receive this Divine life by virtue of their union with Christ, 
which is inferred from the union between the Father and the Son, as it is com- 
pared to it, ch. xvii. 21, for therefore “he that eateth me,” or feeds on me, “even 
he shall live by me.” Those that live upon Christ shall live by him, The life of 
believers is had from Christ, ch. i. 16; it is hid with Christ, Col. iii. 4; we live by 
him as the members by the head, the branches by the root; because he lives we 
shalllive also. 2nd, We shall live eternally by him; ver. 54, “‘ Whoso eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood,” as it is prepared in the Gospel to be the food 
of souls, “ he hath eternal life?” he hath it now, as, ver. 40, he hath that in him 
which is eternal life begun; he has the earnest and foretaste of it, and the 
hope of it; he “shall live for ever,” ver. 58. His happiness shall run parallel 
with the longest line of eternity itself. 

The historian concludes with an account where Christ had this discourse with 
the Jews; ver. 59, “in the synagogue, as he taught ;” implying that he taught 
them many other things besides these, but this was that in his discourse which 
was new. He adds this, that “he said these things in the synagogue,” to shew, 
1. The credit of Christ’s doctrine. His truths sought no corners, but were 
publicly preached in mixed assemblies, as able to abide the most severe and 
Impartial test. Christ pleaded this upon trial, ch. xviii. 20, “I ever taught in 
the synagogue.” 2. The credibility of this narrative of it. lo assure you that 
the discourse was fairly represented, he appeals to the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, where it might be examined. 


60 Many therefore of his disciples, when they had 
heard this, said, This is an hard saying; who can 
hear it? 61 When Jesus knew in himself that his 
disciples murmured at it, he said unto them, Doth 
this offend you? 62 What and if ye shall see the 
Son of man ascend up where he was before? 63 It 
is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 


nothing: the words that I speak unto you, they are | 
64 But there are some of 


spirit, and they are life. 
you that believe not. For Jesus knew from the be- 
ginning who they were that believed not, and who 
should betray him. 65 And he said, Therefore said 
I unto you, that no man can come unto me, except 
it were given unto him of my Father. 66 From that 


vi. 19. “ Five-and-twenty or thirty furlongs :” this would be about 
half way across the lake, which is seven miles wide. Some idea of 
the slowness of their progress against the heavy seas and contrary 
winds may be gathered from the fact that it was the fourth watch 
(i.e., about 3 a.m.) when Jesus came to them (Mark vi. 48). As they 
started about sunset, they could only have made three and a half 
miles in some eight or nine hours. 

vi. 23. “ Howbeit there came other boats:’’ or, “yet other boats 
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came from Tiberias.” This verse furnishes an undesigned coincidence 
between St. John and St. Mark. John does not mention the “con- 
trary” wind; but this account of the arrival of the boats from 
Tiberias exactly coincides with the direction of the wind, which would 
carry vessels coming from the south-west, and land them at the 
eastern Bethsaida. 's cuugaras 
vi. 24. “Took shipping:” or, “entered into the boats ”—4.¢,, those 
mentioned in verse 23, ; 
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time many of his disciples went back, and walked no | 
more with him. 67 Then said Jesus unto the twelve, 
Will ye also go away? 68 ‘Then Simon Peter an- 
swered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast 
the words of eternal life. 69 And we believe and 
are sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the 
living God. 70 Jesus answered them, Have not I 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil? 71 
He spake of Judas Iscariot the son of Simon: for 
lhe it was that should betray him, being one of the 


twelve. 


We have here an account of the effect of Christ’s discourse; some were 
offended, and others edified by it; some driven from him, and others brought 
nearer to him, 

I. To some it was a savour of death unto death, not only to the Jews, who 
were professed enemies to him and his doctrine, but even to many of his disciples 
such as were disciples at large, that were his frequent hearers, and followed 
him in public; a mixed multitude, like those among Israel, that began all the 
discontents. Now here we have, 

First. Their murmurings at the doctrine they heard, ver. 60; not a few, but 
many of them, were offended at it. Of the several sorts of ground that received 
the seed, only one in four brought forth fruit. See what they say to it; ver. 60, 
“This is a hard saying, who can hear it?” Ist. They do not like it themselves: 
What stuff is this? Eat the flesh, and drink the blood of the Son of man! If it 
be understood figuratively, it is not intelligible; if literally, not practicable. 
What! must they turn cannibals? Can they net be religious but they must be 
barbarous? Si Christiani adorant quod comedunt, (said Averroes,) sit anima mea 
cum philosophis,— lf Christians adore what they eat, my mind shall continue | 
with the philosophers.’ Now, when they found it a hard saying, if they had | 
humbly begged of Christ to have declared unto them this parable, he would 
have opened it, and their understandings too,—for the meek will he teach his 
way; but they were not willing to have Christ’s sayings explained to them, 
because they would not lose this pretence for rejecting them, that they were 
“hard sayings.” 2nd. They think it impossible any one else should like it; 
“ Who can hear it? surely none can. Thus the scoffers at religion are ready to 
undertake that all the intelligent part of mankind concur with them; they con- 
elude, with great assurance, that no man of sense will admit the doctrine of 
Christ, nor any man of spirit submit to his laws; because they cannot bear to 
be so tutored, so tied up themselves, they think none else can. “ Who can hear 
it?” Thanks be to God, thousands have heard these sayings of Christ, and 
have found them not only easy, but pleasant as their necessary food. 

Secondly. Christ’s animadversions upon their murmurings. 

1. He well enough knew their murmurings, ver. 61. Their cavils were 
secret in their own breasts, or whispered among themselves ina corner. But, 
Ist. Christ knew them, he saw them, he heard them. Note, Christ takes notice 
not only of the bold and open defiances that are done to his name and glory by 
daring sinners, but of the secret slights that are pat upon his doctrine by carnal 
professors. He knows that which the fool saith in his heart, and cannot for 
shame speak out; he observes how his doctrine is resented by those to whom it 
is preached; who rejoice in it, and who murmur at it; who are reconciled to it, 
and bow before it; and who quarrel with it, and rebel against it, though never || 
so secretly. 2nd. He knew it “in himself ;” not by any information given him, 
or any external indieation of the thing, but by his own Divine omniscience: he 
knew it, not as the prophets, by a Divine revelation made to him,—that which 
the prophets desired to know was sometimes hid from them, as 2 Kin. iv. 27,— 
but hy a Divine knowledge in him. He is that essential Word that discerns the 
thoughts of the heart, Heb. iv. 12, 13. Thoughts are words to Christ; we 
slioula therefore take heed, not only what we say and do, but what we think. 

2. He well Shouse knew how to answer them: “ Doth this offend you?” Is 
this a stumbling-block to you? See how people by their own wilful mistakes 
create offences to themselves: they take offence where there is none given, and 
make it even there where there is nothing to make it of. Note, We may justly 
wonder that so much offence should be taken at the doctrine*of Christ, for so 
little cause. Christ speaks of it here with wonder, “ Doth this offend you?” 
How unreasonable are your quarrels! 

Now, in answer to those who condemned his doctrine as intricate and ob- 
scure, (Si nm vis intelligi debes negligi,— If you are unwilling to be understood, 
you ought to be neglected,’) , 

First. He gives them a hint of his ascension into heaven, as that whicn would 
give an irresistible evidence of the truth of his doctrine; ver. 62, “‘ What and if 
ye shall see the Son of man ascend a | where he was before?” And what then? 
lst. If I should tell you of that, surely it would much more offend you, and you 
would think my pretensions too high indeed. If this be so hard a saying that 

vu cannot hear it, how will you digest it when I tell you of my returning to 
iauven: from whence I came down? see ch. iii. 12. Those who stumble at 
smaller difficulties should consider how they will get over greater. 2nd. * When 

ou see the Son of man ascend, this will much more offend you, for then my 
body will be less capable of being eaten by you in that gross sense wherein you 
now understand it;’ so Dr. Whitby. Or, 3rd. When you see that, or hear it 
trom those that shall see it, surely then you will be satisfied. You think I take 
too much upon me, when I say, “1 came down from heaven,” for that was it you 
quarrelled with, ver, 42; but will you think so when you see me return to 
heaven? If he ascended, certainly he descended; Eph. iv. 9,10; Christ did often 
refer himself thus to subsequent proofs, as ch. i. 50, 513; ii. 14; Mat. xii. 40; 
xxvi. 64. Let us wait awhile till the mystery of God shall be finished, and then 
we shall see there was no reason to be offended at any of Christ's sayings. 

Secondly. He gives them a general key to this, and all such parabolical dis- 
courses; teaching them that they are to be understood spiritually, and not 
after a corporal and carnal manner; yer. 63, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.” As it 1s in the natural body, the animal spirits 
quicken and enliven it, and without these the most nourishing food would 
profit nothing; what would the body be the better for bread, if it were not 
quickened and animated by the spirit? so it is with the soul: 1st. The bare 
participation of ordinances, unless the Spirit of God work with them, and 
quicken the soul by them, profiteth nothing ; the Word and ordinances, if the 
Spirit work with them, are as food toa living man; if not, they are as food 
te adead man. Even the flesh of Christ, the sacrifice for sin, will avail us 
nothing unless the blessed Spirit quicken our souls thereby, and enforce the | 


vi. 27. “For him hatt God the Father sealed:” rather read, 
“For him the Father sealed, even God.” Sealed is equivalent to 
“designated” or “appointed” for that end. 

. vi. 32. Lightfoot has an interesting note on this verse. The 
Gemarists, he says, affirm that manna was given for the merits of 
Moses. “There were three good shepherds of Israel—Moses, Aaron, 
and Miriam; and there were three good things given us by their 
hands—a well, a cloud, and manna: the well for the merits of Miriam, 


; togetner in the likeness of it. 
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powerful influences of his death upon us, till we by his grace are planted 
2nd. The doctrine of eating Christ’s flesh 
and drinking his blood, if it be understood literally, profits nothing, but 
rather leads us into mistakes and prejudices; but the spiritual sense and 
meaning of it quickens the soul, makes it alive, and lively, for so it follows, 
“The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.’ To eat 
the flesh of Christ, is a hard saying, but to believe that Christ died for me, and 
tu derive from that doctrine strength and comfort in my approaches to God 
my oppositions of sin, and preparations for a future state this is the spirit and 
life of that saying, and construing it thus it is an excellent saying. The reason 
why men dislike Christ’s sayings is, because they mistake them ‘lhe literal 
sense of a parable doth us no good, we are never the wiser for it, but the 
spiritual meaning is instructive. 3rd. The flesh; that is, those that are in the 
flesh, (so some understand it,) that are under the power of a carnal mind, they 
profit nothing by Christ’s discourses; but the Spirit, that is, those that have 
the Spirit, that are spiritual, they are quickened and enlivened by them, for 
they are received ad modum recipientis,—‘ so as to correspond with the state 
of the receiver’s mind.’ They found fault with Christ’s sayings, whereas the 
fault was in themselves; it is only to sensual minds that spiritual things are 
senseless and sapless ; spiritual minds relish them: see 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15. 

thirdly. He gives them an intimation of his knowledge of tnem, and that he 
nad expected no better from them, though they called themselves his disciples, 
ver. 64,65. Now was fulfilled that of the prophet, speaking of Christ cane his 
doctrine, Jsa. liii.1, “* Who hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of 
the Lord revealed?” Both these Christ here takes notice of. 

Ist. They did not believe his report. “ ‘There are some of you” who said you 
would leave all to follow me, “who yet believe not,” and this was the reason why 
the Word preached did not profit them, because it was not mixed with faith, 
Heb. iv. 2. They did not believe him to be the Messiah, else they would have 
acquiesced in the doctrine he preached, and not have quarrelled with it, though 
there were some things in it dark, and hard to be understood; oportet dis- 
centem credere,— young beginners in learning must take things upon their 
teacher’s word.” ote, 1. Among those who are nominal Christians there are 
many that are real infidels. 2. The unbelief of hypocrites, before it discovers 
itself to the world, is naked and open before the eyes of Christ. He knew 
from the beginning who they were of the multitudes that followed him, that 
believed; and who of the twelve should betray him; he knew from the be- 
sinning of their acquaintance with him, and attendance on him, when they 
were in the hottest pang of their zeal, who were sincere, as Nathanael, ch. i. 47, 
and who were not. Before they distinguished themselves by any overt act, he 
could infallibly distinguish who believed, and who did not; whose love was 
counterfeit, and whose cordial. We may gather hence, Ist. That the apostacy of 
those who have long made a plausible profession of religion, is a certain proof 
of their constant hypocrisy, and that from the beginning they believed not; but is 
not a proof of the possibility of the total and final apostacy of any true believers. 
Such revolts are not to be called the fall of real saints, but the discovery of 
pretended ones: see 1 Jno. ii. 19; stella cadens non stella fuit,— the star that 
falls never wasastar.’? 2nd. That it is Christ’s prerogative to know the heart; 
he knows who they are that believe not, but dissemble in their profession, and 
yet continues them room in his church, the use of his ordinances, and the credit 
of his name, and doth not discover them in this world, unless they by their 


| own wickedness discover themselves; because such is the constitution of his 


visible church, and the discovering day is yet to come; but if we pretend to 
judge men’s hearts, we step into Christ’s throne, and anticipate his judgment. 

e are often deceived in men, and see cause to change our sentiments of them; 
but this we are sure of, that Christ knows all men, and his judgment is 
according to truth. 

2nd. The reason why they did not believe his report was, because the arm 
of the Lord was not revealed unto them; for, ver. 65, “‘ Therefore said I unto 
you, that no man can come to me, except it were given unto him of my Father,” 
referring to ver. 44; Christ therefore could not but know who believed, and 
who did not, because faith is the gift and work of God, and all his Father’s gifts 
and works could not but be known to him, for they all passed through his hands. 
There he had said, none could “come to him except the Father draw him ;” 
here he saith, “except it were given him of my Father ;” which shews that God 
draws souls by giving them grace and strength, and a heart to come; without 
which, such is the moral impotency of man in his fallen state, that he cannot 


come. 

Thirdly. We have here their final apostacy from Christ hereupon; ver. 66, 
“From that time many of his disciples went back, and walked no more with 
him.” When we admit into our minds hard thoughts of the word and works 
of Christ, and conceive a secret dislike, and are willing to hea> insinuations 
tending to their reproach, we are then entering into temptation: it is as the 
letting forth of water, it is looking back, which, if infinite merc” prevent 
not, will end in drawing back; therefore, obsta principiis,—‘take hee of the 
beginnings of apostacy.’ 

1. See here the backsliding of these disciples. Many of them went bac.” to 
their houses, and families, and callings, which they had left for a time to folk. w 
him ; went back, one to his farm, and another to his merchandise; went back 
as Orpah did, to their people, and to their gods, Ru. i. 15. They had entered 
themselves in Christ’s school, but they went back,—did not bale play truant 
for once, but took leave of him and his doctrine for ever. Note, The melee 
of Christ’s disciples from him, though really a strange thing, yet has been suc 
acommon thing that we need not think strange at it. Here were many that 
went back. It is often so, when some backslide, many backslide with them; the 
disease is infectious. 

2. The occasion of this backsliding. “From that time,” from the time that 
Christ preached this comfortable doctrine, that he is the bread of life, and 
those whe by faith feed upon him shall live by him, which one would think 
should have engaged them to cleave the more closely to him, “from that time” 
they withdrew. Note, The corrupt and wicked heart of man often makes 
that an occasion of offence, which is indeed matter of the greatest comfort. 
Christ foresaw that they would thus take offence at what he said, and yet 
he said it. That which is the undoubted word and truth of Christ must be 
faithfully delivered, whoever are offended at it. Men’s humours must be 
captivated to God’s Word, and not that accommodated to men’s humours. 

3. The degree of their apostacy ; “they walked no more with him,” returned 
no more to him, and attended no more upon his ministry. It is hard for those 
“who have been once enlightened, and have tasted the good Word of God, if 
they fall away, to renew them again to repentance,” Heb. vi. 4—6. 

Ii. his discourse was to others a savour of life unto life. “Many went 
back,” but, thanks be to God, all did not; even then the twelve stuck to him. 
Though the faith of some be overthrown, yet the foundation of God stands 
sure. Observe here, 

First. ‘he affectionate question which Christ put to the twelve, ver. 67, 
“Will ye also go away?” He saith nothing to them which went back; “if the 
unbelieving depart, let them depart;” it was no great loss of those whom he 
never had; light come, light go. But he takes this coeasion to speak to the 
{welrg- to coufirm them ; and by trying their stedfastness the more to fix theny 


the pillar of the cloud for the merits of Aaron, manna for the 
merits of Moses.’ Contrary, therefore, to this opinion of theirs, it 
may well be said, “‘ Moses did not give you this bread” —4.e,, it was 
by no means for any merit of his. 

vi. 34, “Lord, evermore give us this bread:” there seemed to be 
a half-awakening of their thoughts at this point. 

vi. 35. It should be noted that from this point the discourse is 
conducted in the first person. It has been reckoned that “I” oF 
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“Wiil ye also go away? 1. It is at your choice whether ye will or no; if ye 
will forsake me, now is the time, when so many do. It is an hour of tempta- 
tion; if ye will go back, go now. Note, Christ will detain none with him 
against their wills; his soldiers are volunteers, not pressed men. The twelve 
nad now bad tume enough to try how they liked Christ and his doctrine; and 
that none of them might afterwards say they were trepanned into discipleship, 
and if it were to do again they would not do it, he here allows them a power 
of revocation, and leaves them at their liberty, as Jos. xxiv. 15; Ru. i. 15. 2. It 
is at your peril if you do go away. If there were any secret inclination in the 
heart of any of them to depart from him now, he stops it with this awakening 
question, “ Will you also go away?” Think not that you hang at as loose an 
end as they did, and may go away as easily as they can; they have not been so 
intimate with me as you have been, nor received so many favours from me; 
they are gone, but will you go? Remember your character, and say, whatever 
others do, we will never go away: “ Shouldsuch a man as I flee?” Neh. vi. 11. 
Note, The nearer we have been to Christ, and the longer we have been with 
him,—the more mercies we have received from him, and the more engagements 
we have laid ourselves under to him,—the greater will be our sin if we desert 
him. 3. I have reason to think you will not. “ Will you go away?” No; I have 
faster hold of you than so; 1 hope better things of you, Heb. vi. 9; for you are 
they that have continued with me, Zw. xxii. 28. When the apostacy of some 
is agrief to the Lord Jesus, the constancy of others is so much the more his 
honour, and he is pleased with it aceordingly. Christ and believers know one 
another too well to part upon every displeasure. 

Secondly. The believing reply = a eter, in the name of the rest, made to 
this question, ver. 68, 69. Christ put the question to them, as Joshua put 
Israel to their choice, whom they would serve, with design to draw out from 
them a promise to adhere to him, and it had the like effect: “Nay, but we will 
serve the Lord.” Peter was, upon all occasions, the mouth of the rest, not so 
much because he had more of his Master’s ear than they, but because he had more 
tongue of his own; and what he said was sometimes approved, and sometimes 
reprimanded, Mat. xvi. 17, 23; the common lot of those who are swift to speak. 
This here was well said, admirably well; and probably he said it by the direc- 
tion, and with the express assent, of his fellow-disciples ; at least he knew their 
mind, and spoke the sense of them all, and did not except Judas; for we must 
hope the best. : 4 * 

1. Here is a good resolution to adhere to Christ; and so expressed as to inti- 
mate that they would not entertain the least thought of leaving him: “ Lord, 
to whom shall we go?” ‘it were folly to go from thee, unless we knew where 
to mend ourselves. No, Lord, we like our choice too well to change.’ Note 
Those who leave Christ would do well to consider whom they will go to, and 
whether they can expect to find rest and peace any where but in him: see 
1s. \xxiii. 27, 28; Hos. ii. 9, “ Whither shall we go?” ‘Shall we make our court 
to the world? It will certainly deceive us. Shall we return to sin? It will cer- 
tainly destroy us. Shall we leave the fountain of living waters for broken 
cisterns ?’ The disciples resolve to continue their paresis of life and happiness ; 
and will have a guide to it,—and will adhere to Christ as their guide,—for they 
can never have a better. ‘ Shall we go to the heathen philosophers, and become 
their disciples? They are become vain in their imaginations; and, professing 
themselves to be wise in other things, are become fools in religion. Shall we 
go to the scribes and Pharisees, and sit at their feet? What good can theydo us, 
who have made void the commandments of God by their traditions? Shall we 
go to Moses? He will send us back again to thee. Therefore, if ever we find 
the way to happiness, it must be in following thee. Note, Christ’s holy religion 
appears to great advantage when it is compared with other institutions, for 
then it will be seen how far it excels them all. Let them who find fault with 
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this religion, before they quit it, find a better. A Divine teacher we must have; | 


cain we find a better than Christ? A Divine revelation we cannot be without; 
if the Scripture be not such a one, where else may we look for it? 

2. Here is a good reason for this resolutian. It was not the inconsiderate 
resolve of a blind affection, but the result of mature deliberation. The dis- 
ciples were resolved never to go away from Christ. 

Ist. Because of the advantage they promised themselves by him; “ thon hast 
the words of eternal life.” They themselves did not fully understand Christ’s 
discourse, for as yet the doctrine of the cross was a riddle to them; but in the 
general they were satisfied that he had “the words of eternal life;” that is, 
First. That the word of his doctriae shewed the way to eternal life, set it 
before us, and directed us what to do that we may inherit it. Secondly. That 
the word of his doom and determination must confer eternal life. His having 
the words of eternal life, is the same with his having power to give eternal life 
to as many as were given him, ch. xvii. 2. He had, in the foregving discourse, 
assured eternal life to his followers. These disciples fasten upon that plain 
saying, and therefore resolved to stick te him, when the other overlooked that, 
and fastened upon the hard sayings, and therefore forsook him. Though we 
cannot account for every mystery, every obscurity in Christ’s doctrine, yet we 
know in che general it is the word of eternal life, and therefore must live and 
die by it; for if we forsake Christ, we forsake our own merits. 

2nd. Because of the assurance they had concerning him; ver. 69, ‘‘ We know, 
and are sure, that thou art that Christ.” If he be the promised Messiah, he 
must bring in an everlasting righteousness, Dan. ix. 24, and therefore has the 
words of eternal life, for righteousness reigns to eternal life, Rom. v. 21. 
Observe, First. The doctrine they believed: that this Jesus was the Messiah 
promised to the fathers, and expected by them; and that he was not a mere 
man, but the Son of the living God, the same to whom God had said, “ Thou art 
my Son,” Ps. ii. 7, In times of temptation to apostacy it is good to have recourse 
to our first principles, and stick to them; and, if we faithfully abide by that 
which is past dispute, we shall be the better able both to find and to keep the 
truth in matters of doubtful disputation.. Second/y. The degree of their faith: 
it rose up to a full assurance; “we are sure,” we have known it by experience, 
that is the best knowledge. We should take occasion, from others’ wavering, 
to be so much the more established, especially in that which is the present 
truth. When we have so strong a faith in the Gospel of Christ as boldly 
to venture our souls upon it, knowing whom we have believed, then, and 
not till then, we shall be willing to venture every thing else for it. 

Thirdly. The melancholy remark which our Lord Jesus made upon this 
reply of Peter’s: ver. 70,71, “ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you 
is a devil?” And the evangelist tells us who he meant; “he spake of Judas 
Iscariot.” Peter had undertaken for them all that they would be tight to 
their Master. Now Christ doth not condemn his charity,—it is always good 
to hope the best,—-but he tacitly corrects his confidence. We must not be too 
sure concerning any. God knows them that are his, we do not. Observe here, 

1. Hypocrites and betrayers of Christ are no better than devils. Judas not 
only had a devil, but he was a devil; ‘one of you is a false accuser,’ so d:aBodds 
sometimes signifies, | Zim. iii. 11; and itis probable that Judas, when he sold 
his Master to the chief priests, represented him to them as an ill man, to 
justify himself in what he did. But I rather take it as we read it, ‘he is a devil;’ 
a deyil incarnate ; a fallen apostle, as the devil a fallen angel. eis Satan, an 
adversary, an enemy to Christ. He is Abaddon, and Apollyon, a son of per- 
dition. He was of his father, the devil; did his lusts, was in his interests, 
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as Cain, 1 Jno. iii. 12. Those whose bodies were possessed by the devil, are 
never called devils (demoniacs, but not devils); but Judas, into whose heart 
Satan entered, and filled it, is called a devil. 

2. Many that are seeming saints are real devils. Judas had as fair an outside 
as many of the apostles: his venom was, like that of the serpent, covered with 
a fine skin. He cast out devils, and appeared an enemy to the devil’s kingdom, 
and yet was himself a devil all the while. Not only he will be one shortly, but 
he is one now. It is strange, and to be gdahyen’ Christ speaks of it with 
wonder, “ Have not 1?” It is sad, and to be lamented, that ever Christianity 
should be made a cloak to diabolism ! 

3. The disguises of hypocrites, however the may deceive men, and put 
a cheat upon them, cannot deceive Christ, for his piercing eye sees through 
them. He can call those devils that call themselves Christians; like the pro- 
phet’s greeting to Jeroboam’s wife, when she came to him in masquerade, 
1 Kin. xiv. 6, “Come in, thou wife of Jeroboam.” Christ’s divine sight, far 
better than any double sight, can see spirits. 

4. There are those who are chosen by Christ to special services, that yet 
prove false to him: ‘I have chosen you to the apostleship; for, it is expressly 
said, Judas was not chosen to eternal life, ch. xiii. 18; ‘“‘and yet one of you 
is a devil.” Note, Advancement to places of honour and trust in the church 
is no certain evidence of saving grace: “ We have prophesied in thy name.” 

5. In the most select societies on this side heaven, it is no new thing to meet 
with those that are corrupt. Of the twelve that were chosen to an intimate 
conversation with an incarnate Deity,—as great an honour and privilege as ever 
men were chosen to,—one was an incarnate devil. The historian lays an 
emphasis upon this, that Judas was one of the twelve that were so dignified 
and distinguished. Let us not therefore reject and unchurch the twelve 
because one of them is a devil; nor say they are all cheats and hypocrites, 
because one of the» was so: let those that are so, bear the biame, and not 
those who, while they are undiscovered, incorporate with them. ‘There is a 
society within the veil, into which no unclean thing shall enter,—a church 
of firstborn, in which are no false brethren. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s declining for some time to appear publicly in Judza, 
ver. 1. II. His design to go up to Jerusalem at the feast of tabernacles; and his dis- 
course with his kindred, in Galilee, concerning his going up to this feast, ver. 3—13. 
III. His preaching publicly in the temple at that feast: 1. In the midst of the feast, 
ver. 14, 15, we have his discourse with the Jews, Ist. Concerning his doctrine, 
ver. 16—18; 2nd. Concerning the crime of sabbath-breaking laid to his charge, 
ver. 19—24; 3rd. Concerning himself, both whence he came, and whither he was 
going, ver. 25—36. 2. On the last day of the feast: Ist. His gracious invitation 
to poor souls to come to him, ver. 37—39. 2nd. The reception that it met with. First. 
Many of the people disputed about it, ver. 40—44. Secondly. The chief priests would 
have brought him into trouble for it, but were first balked by their officers, 
ver. 45—49, and then silenced by one of their own court, ver. 50—53. 


FTER these things Jesus 
walked in Galilee: for he 
would not walk in Jewry, 
because the Jews sought to 
kill him. 2 Now the Jews’ 
feast of tabernacles was at 
hand. 3 His brethren there- 
fore said unto him, Depart 
hence, and go into Judea, 
that thy disciples also may see the works that thou 
doest. 4 For there ts no man that doeth any thing 
in secret, and he himself seeketh to be known 
openly. If thou do these things, shew thyself to the 
world. 5 For neither did his brethren believe in 
him. 6 Then Jesus said unto them, My time is not 
yet come: but your time is alway ready. 7 The 
world cannot hate you; but me it hateth, because 
I testify of it, that the works thereof are evil. 3 
Go ye up unto this feast: | go not up yet unto 
this feast; for my time is not yet full come. 9 
When he had said these words unto them, he abode 
stull in Galilee. 10 But when his brethren were 
gone up, then went he also up unto the feast, not 
openly, but as it were in secret. 11 Then the Jews 
sought him at the feast, and said, Where is he? 
12 And there was much murmuring among the 
people concerning him: for some said, He is a good 
man: others said, Nay ; but he deceiveth the people. 
13 Howbeit no inan spake openly of him for fear 


of the Jews. . 
We have here, 


First. ‘The reason given why Christ spent more of his time in Galilee than in 


* me” occurs no less than five-and-thirty times. This is not egotism. 
There are times when the frequent use of the first person on the part 
of a mere creature is not egotism; when used by the Divine Re- 
deemer, the very form heightens the promise, and helps the heart of 
the hearer. ‘For, as the great master of the philosophy of language, 
William Humboldt, observes, they (i.e., the pronouns ‘I’ and ‘ thee’) 
are not mere substitutes for the persons for whom they stand (they 
are not, that is to say, mere pronouns), but involve the personality 
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of the speaker, and of the person spoken to, and the relation between 
them” (“ Guesses at Truth”). 


vi. 36. “Ye also have seen:” rather, “ye have even seen me.” 


This rendering gives force to verse 40, and serves to illustrate the 
language used in chap. xx. 29. (Compare 1 Pet. i. 8.) 


vi. 49. “Did eat . . . and aredead:” or, “ate the manna in 


the wilderness, and died.” : 


vi. 70, “A devil:” the answer of Peter was in the plural, “we 
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Judma,! ver. 1; because the Jews, the people in Judwa and Jerusalem, sought 
to kill him, for curing the impotent man on tlre sabbath day, ch. v. 16. ‘They 
thought to be the death of him, either by a popular tumult or by a legal pro- 
secution. In consideration of this he kept at a distance, in another part of the 
country, very much out of the lines of Jerusalem’s communication. It is not 
said he durst not, but, he would not, walk in Jewry. It was not through fear 
and cowardice that he declined it, but in prudence, because his hour was not 
yet come. Note, Ist. Gospel light is justly taken away from those that endea- 
vour to extinguish it and blow it out. Christ will withdraw from those that 
drive him from them, and hide his face from those that spit in it, and justly shut 
up his bowels from those that spurn atthem. 2nd. In times of imminent peril, 
it is not only allowable, but advisable, to withdraw and abscond for our own 
safety and preservation, and to choose the service of those places which are 
least perilous, Mat. x. 23. Then, and not till then, we are called to expuse and 
lay down our lives, when we cannot save them without sin. 3rd. If the pro- 
vidence of God casts persons of merit into places of obscurity and little note, it 
must not be thought strange; it was the lot of our Master himself; he who was 
fit to have sat in the highest of Moses’ seats willingly “ walked in Galilee” among 
the ordinary sort of people. Observe, He did not sit still in Galilee, nor bury 
himself alive there, but “ walked ;” he “went about doing good.” Wher we can- 
not do what and where we would, we must do what and where we can. 

Secondly. The approach of the feast of tabernacles, ver. 2, one of the three 
solemnities which called for the personal attendance of all the males at Jeru- 
salem: see the institution of it, Lev. xxiii. 34, &c., and the revival of it, after a 
long disuse, Neh. viii. 14. It was intended to be both a memorial of the taber- 
nacle state of Israel in the wilderness, and a figure of the tabernacle state of 
God's spiritual Israel in this world. This feast, which was instituted so many 
hundred years before, was still religiously observed, Note, Divine institutions 
are never antiquated, nor go out of date by length of time; nor must wilder- 
ness mercies ever be forgotten. But it is called the Jews’ feast, because it was 
now shortly to be abolished, as a mere Jewish thing, and left to them that 
served the tabernacle. 

Thirdly. Christ’s discourse with “ his brethren ;” some of his kindred, whether 
by his mother or his supposed father is not certain ; but they were such as pre- 
tended to have an interest in him, and therefore interposed to advise him in his 
conduct. And observe, 

Ist. Their ambition and vainglory in ene him to make a more public 
appearance than he did. “Depart hence,” said they, “‘and go into Juda,” 
ver. 3, where thou wilt make a better figure than thou canst here. ‘I'wo reasons 
they give for this advice: 

First. That it would be an encouragement to those in and about Jerusalem, 
who had a respect for him; for, expecting his temporal kingdom, the royal seat 
of which they concluded must be at Jerusalem, they would have disciples there 
to be particularly countenanced ;’ and thought the time he spent among his 
Galilean disciples wasted and thrown away, and his miracles turning to no 
account, unless they at Jerusalem saw them. Or, that thy disciples, that is, all 
of them in general, who will be gathered at Jerusalem to keep the feast, may 
see thy works; and not, as here, a few at one time, and a few at another. 

Secondly. That it would be for the advancing of his own name and honour; 
“there is no man that doth any thing in secret, if he himself seeks to be known 
openly.” ‘They take it for granted that Christ sought to make known himself, 
and therefore thought it absurd for him to conceal his miracles. “If thou do 
these things,” if thou be so well able to gain the applause of the people, 
and the approbation of the rulers, by thy miracles, venture abroad, and “shew 
thyself to the world.” ‘Supported with these credentials, thou canst not fail 
ut acceptance, and therefore it is high time to set up for an interest, and think 
of being great.’ 

Now one would not think there was any harm in this, and yet the evangelist 
notes it as an evidence of their infidelity ; for “neither did his brethren believe 
in him,” ver. 5; if they had, they would not have said this, Observe, Ist. It 
was an honour to be of the kindred of Christ, but no saving honour ; they that 
hear his word, and keep it, are the kindred he values. Sure grace runs in no 
blood in the world, when not in that of Christ’s family. 2nd. It was a sign 
Christ did not aim at any secular interest; for then his kindred would have 
struck in with him, and he would have secured them first. 3rd. There were 
those that were akin to Christ according to the flesh, who did believe in him— 
three of the twelve were his brethren; and yet others, as nearly allied to him 
as they, did not believe on him. Many that have the same external privileges 
and advantages do not make the same use of them. 

But what was there amiss in this advice which they gave him? I answer, 1. It 
was a piece of presumption for them to prescribe to Christ, and to teach him 
what measures to take; it wasasign they did not believe him able to guide them, 
when they did not think him sufficient to guide himself. 2. They discovered a 
great carelessness of his safety, when they would have him go t6 Judwa, where 
they knew the Jews sought to kill him. ‘They that believed in him, and loved 
him, dissuaded him from Judea, ch. xi. 8. 3. Some think, they hoped that if 
his miracles were wrought at Jerusalem, the Pharisees and rulers would try 
them, and discover some cheat in them, which would justify their unbelief. So 
Dr. Whitby. 4. Perhaps they were weary of his company in Galilee; (for are 
not all these that speak Galileans?) and this was in effect a desire “that he 
would depart out of their coasts.” 5. They causelessly insinuate that he neg- 
lected his disciples, and denied them such a sight of his works as was necessary 
to the support of their faith. 6. They tacitly reproach him as mean-spirited ; 
that he durst not enter the lists with the great men, nor thrust himself upon 
the stage of public action; which, if he had any thing of courage, and a great 
soul, he would do, and not sneak thus and sculk in a corner. ‘Thus Christ’s 
humility, and his humiliation, and the small figure which his religion has usually 
made in the world, have been often turned to the reproach both of him and it. 
7. ‘They seem to question the truth of the miracles he wrought, in saying, “If 
thou do these things;” if they will bear the test of a public scrutiny in the 
courts above, produce them there. 8. They think Christ altogether such a 
oue as themselves,—as subject as they to the politics of the world, and as desir- 
ous as they to make a fair show in the flesh; whereas he sought not honour 
from men. 9. Self was at the bottom of all; they hoped, if he would make 
himself as great as he might, they, being his kinsmen, should share in his honour, 
and have respect paid them for his sake. Note, Ist. Many carnal people go to 
public ordinances, to worship at the feast, only to shew themselves; and all their 
care is to make a good appearance, and to present themselves handsomely to 
the world. 2nd. Many that seem to seek Christ’s honour, do really therein seek 
their own, and make it serve a turn for themselves. Swe 

2nd. The prudence and humility of our Lord Jesus, which appeared in his 
answer to the advice his brethren gave him, ver. 6—8; though there were so 
many base insinuations in it, he answered them mildly. Note, Even that which 
is said without reason, yet should be answered without passion; we should 
learn of our Master to reply with meekness, even to that which is most imper- 
tinent and imperivus; and where it is easy to find much amiss, to seem not to 
see it, and Wink at the affront. 3 

They expected Christ's company with them to the feast, perhaps hoping he 
would bear their charges. But here, 
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| no doubt the world will love its own: see ch. xv. 19. 
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First. He shews the difference between himself and them, in two things: 

Ist. His time was set, so was not theirs; “my time is not yet come, but your 
time is alway ready.” Understand it of the time of his going up to this feast. 
It was an indifferent thing to them when they went, for they bad nothing of 
moment to do, either where they were, to detain them there, or where they were 
going, to hasten them thither. But every minute of Christ’s time was precious, 
and had its own particular business allotted to it. He had some work yet to 
be done in Galilee, before he left the country; in the harmony of the Gospels, 
betwixt this motion made by his kindred, and his going up to this feast, comes 
inthe story of his sending forth the seventy disciples, Lu. x. 1, &c., which was 
an affair of very great consequence ; his time is not yet, for that must be done 
first. ‘Those that live useless lives have their time always ready; they can go 
and come when they please: but those whose time is filled up with duty will 
often find themselves straitened; and they have not yet time for that which 
others can do at any time. ‘Those that are made the servants of God, as all men 
are, and that have made themselves the servants of all, as all useful men 
have, must not expect nor covet to be masters of their own time. ‘The con- 
finement of business is a thousand times better than the liberty of idleness. 
Or it may be meant of the time of his appearing publicly at Jerusalem. Christ, 
who knows all men and all things, kuew that the best and most proper time 
for it would be about the middle of the feast. We, who are ignorant and short- 
sighted, are apt to prescribe to him, and to think he should deliver his people, 
and so shew himself, now, just now. ‘lhe present time is our time, but he is 
fittest to judge, and it may be his time is not yet come; his people are not 
yet ready for deliverance, nor his enemies ripe for ruin: let us therefore wait 
with patience for his time, for all he doth will be most glorious in its season. 

2nd. His life was sought; so was not theirs, ver. 7. ‘They, in shewing them- 
selves to the world, did not expose themselves; “the world cannot hate you,” 
for ye are of the world—its children, its servants, and in with its interests; and 
Unholy souls, whom the 


holy God cannot love, the world that lies in wickedness cannot hate; but he, 
| jin shewing himself to the world, laid himself open to the greatest danger, for 


| “me it hateth.” 


Christ was not only slighted as inconsiderable in the world,— 
“the world knew him not,”—but hated, as if he had been hurtful to the world: 
thus ill was he requited for his love to the world: reigning sin is a rooted 
antipathy and enmity to Christ. 

But why did the world hate Christ? what evil had he done it? Had he, like 
Alexander, under colour of conquering it, laid it waste?_ No; but because, 
saith he, “I testify of it, that the works thereof are evil.” Note, 1. The works 


| of an evil world are evil works; as the tree is, so are the fruits. It is a dark 


world, and an apostate world, and its works, works of darkness and rebellion. 
Lord Jesus, both by himself and by his ministers, did and will, both 


| discover and testify against the evil works of this wicked world. 3. It isa great 


uneasiness and provocation to the world to be convicted of the evil of its 
works, It is for the honour of virtue and piety that those who are impious 
and vicious do not care for hearing of it, for their own consciences make them 
ashamed of the turpitude there is in sin, and afraid of the punishment that 
follows after sin. 4. Whatever is pretended, the real cause of the world’s 
enmity to the Gospel is the testimony it bears against sin and sinners. Christ's 


| witnesses, by their doctrine and conversation, torment them that dwell on the 


earth, and therefore are treated so barbarously, Rev. xi. 10; but it is better 


| incur the world’s hatred by our testifying against its wickedness, than gain 


its good-will by going down the stream with it. 

Secondly. He dismisseth them, with a design to stay behind for some time in 
Galilee ; ver. 8, “ Go yeup to this feast: I go not up yet.” Ist. He allows their 
going to the feast, though they were carnal and hypocritical in it. Note, Even 


| those who go not to holy ordinances with right affections and sincere inten- 


tions, yet must not be hindered or discouraged from going; who knows but 
they may be wrought upon there? 2nd. He denies them his company when 
they went to the feast, because they were carnal and hypocritical. Those that 
go to ordinances for ostentation, or to serve some secular purpose, go without 
Christ, and will speed accordingly. How sad is the condition of that man, 
though he reckon himself akin to Christ, to whom he saith, ‘Go up to such 
an ordinance, Go pray, Go hear the Word, Go receive the sacrament, but | go 
not up with thee. Go thou and appear before God, but I will not appear for 
thee; as #2. xxxiii. 1,3; but if the presence of Christ go not with us, to what 
purpose should we go up? “ Go ye up: I go not up.” When weare going to, 
and coming from, solemn ordinances, it concerns us to be careful what company 
we have and choose, and to avoid that which is vain and carnal, lest the coal of 
good affections be quenched by corrupt communication. “I go not up yet to 
this feast.” He Sth not say, ‘I will not go up at all,’ but, not yet. There may 
be reason for deferring a particular uty, which pet must not be wholly 
omitted or laid aside: see Num. ix. 11. The reason he gives is, “ My time is 
not yet full come.” Note, Our Lord Jesus is very exact and punctual in know- 
ing and keeping his time; and as it was the time fixed, so it was the best time. 

3rd. Christ’s continuance in Galilee till his full time was come, ver. 9. He, 
saying these things to them, (tatta dé eimwv,) abode still in Galilee; because of 
this discourse he continued there; for, 1. He would not be influenced by those 
that advised him to seek honour from men, nor go along with those that put 
him upon making a figure; he would not seem to countenance the temptation. 
2. He would not depart from his own purpose. He had said, upon a clear fore- 
sight and mature deliberation, that he would not go up yet to this feast, and 
therefore he “ abode still in Galilee.” It becomes the followers of Christ thus 
to be steady, and not to use lightness. 

4th. His going up to the feast when his time was come. Observe, 

First. When he went; “ when his brethren were gone up.” He would not 
go up with them, lest they should have made a noise and disturbance, under pre- 
tence of shewing himtothe world; whereas it agreed both with the prediction 
and with his spirit not to strive or cry, or let his voice be heard in the streets, 
Isa. xiii. 2; but he went up after them. We may lawfully join in the same 
religious worship with those that yet we should decline an intimate acquaint- 
ance and converse with; for the blessing of ordinances depends upon the grace 
of God, and not upon the grace of our fellow-worshippers. His carnal bre- 
thren went up first, and then he went. Note, Inthe external performances of 
religion, it is possible that formal hypocrites may get the start of those that are 
sincere. Many come first to the temple that are brought thither by vainglory, 
and go thence unjustified, as he, Zw. xviii. 11. It is not who comes first, that 
will be the question, but who comes fittest. If we bring our hearts with us, 
it is no matter who gets before us. eh . 

Secondly. How he went, ws év xpurtg, as if he were hiding himself; “ not 
openly, but as it were in secret,” rather for fear of giving offence than of receiv- 
inginjury. He went up to the feast, becauseit was an opportunity of honourin 
God and doing good; but he went up “as it were in secret,” because he woul 
not provoke the government. Note, Provided the work of God be done 
effectually, it is best done when it is done with least nvise. The kingdom of 
God needs not come with observation, Lu. xvii. 20. We may do the work of 
God privately, and yet not do it deceitfully. | 

5th. The great expectation that there was of him among the Jews at Jerusalem, 
ver. 11—13, Having formerly come up to the feasts, and signalized himself by 
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believe.” Hence the real force of the reply given by Christ: 
“Not all are included in that ‘we,’ for one of you twelve is a 
Diabolos.” ‘The word means “false accuser,” “informer.” A com- 
parison of other passages (chap. xiii. 2, 27), where Satan or the devil 
is said to have entered into Judas, is relied on as vindication of the 
usually adopted rendering, “a devil.” 

vii. 1, “After these things:” the events of chap. v. are alluded 
to. The determination of the Jews to kill him (see chap. v. 18) is the 
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reason why he confined his ministry so much to Galilee: “ he would 
not walk,” &c. 

vii. 2. ‘‘ Feast of Tabernacles :” it was celebrated on the fifteenth 
day of the seventh month, or September. It was the last of the three 
annual feasts. Connected with this feast there was the celebration 
of the vintage. (Compare Lev. xxiii.; Deut. xvi.) 

vii. 3, “ His brethren:” it has been frequently assumed that this 
is a general expression, meaning his relatives, This may be so, but 
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the miracles he wrought, he had made himself the subject of much discourse | 
and observation. ; < = 

First. They could not but think of him; ver. 11, “the Jews sought him at the 
feast, and said, Where is he?” 1st. The common people longed to see him there 
that they might have their curiosity gratified with the sight of his person and 
miracles. They did not think it worth while to go to him into Galilee; though 
if they had they would not have lost their labour; but they hope the feast will 
bring him to Jerusalem, and then they shall see him. If an opportunity of 
acquaintance with Christ come to their door, they ean like it well enough. 
They “sought him at the feast.”. When we attend upon God in his holy ordi- 
nances, we should seek Christ in them, seek him at the Gospel feasts; and 
those who would see Christ at a feast, must seek him there. Or, 2nd. Per- 
haps it was his enemies that were thus waiting an opportunity, to seize him, 
and, if possible, to give an effectual stop to LM A ge They said, “ Whereis 
he?” wor éatw ékewvos,—' Where is that fellow?’ Thus scornfully and contemptibl 
do they speak of him. _ Or it intimates how full their hearts were wit 
thoughts of him, and their town with talk of him; they needed not name him. 
When they should have welcomed the feast as an opportunity of serving God, 
they were glad of it as an opportunity of persecuting Christ: thus Saul hoped 
to slay David at the new moon, 1 Sam. xx. 27. Those that seek opportunity to 
sin in solemn assemblies for religious worship, profane God’s ordinances to the 
last degree, and defy him upon his own ground; it is like striking within the 
verge of the court. ? ‘ ; 

Secondly. he people differed much in their sentiments concerning him; 
ver. 12, “there was much murmuring,” or muttering rather, “among the 
people concerning him.” The enmity of the rulers against Christ, and their 
inquiries after him, made kim to be so much the more talked of and observed 
among the people. This ground the Gospel of Christ hath got by the opposition 
made to it, that it has been the more inquired into; and, by being every where 
spoken against, it has come to be every where spoken of; and by that means 
has been spread the farther, and the merits of his cause have been the more 
searched into. This murmuring was not against Christ, but concerning him; 
yome murmured at the rulers, because they did not countenance and encourage 
nim; others murmured at them, because they did not silence and restrain him. 
Some murmured that he had so great an interest in Galilee; others, that he had 
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so little interest in Jerusalem. Note, Christ and his religion have been, and 
will be, the subject of much controversy and debate, Lu, xii. 51, 52. If all would 
agree to entertain Christ as they ought, there would-be perfect peace; but 
when some receive the light, and others resolve against it, there will be mur- 
muring. The bones in the valley, while they were dead and dry, lay quiet; but 
whenit was said unto them, Live, there was a noise and shaking, Eze. xxxvii. 7, 
But the noise and rencounter of liberty and business are preferable, surely, to 
the silence and agreement of a prison. 3 ‘ 
Now what were the sentiments of the people concerning him? 
1st. “Some said, He isa good man.” ‘This was truth, but it was far short 
of being the whole truth. He was not only a good man, but more than a man,— 
he was the Son of God. Many that have no ill thoughts of Christ, yet have 
low thoughts of him, and scarce honour him, even when they speak well of 
_him, because they do not say enough. Yet indeed it was his honour, and the 
reproach of those that persecuted him, that they would not believe him to be 
the Messiah, yet could not but own he was “a good man.” 
and. “ Others said, Nay, but he deceiveth the people;” and if that had been 
true, he had been a very ill man. The doctrine he preached was sound, and could 
not be contested; his miracles real, and could not be disproved ; his conversa- 
tion manifestly hely and good; and yet it must be taken for granted, notwith- 
standing, that there is some undiscovered cheat at the bottom, because it is the 
interest of the chief priests to oppose him and run him down. Such murmur- 
ing as there was among the Jews concerning Christ there is still among us: 
the Socinians say, ‘He isa good man,’ and further they say not; the Deists will 
not allow this, but say, ‘He deceived the people.’ Thus some diminish him, 
others abuse him; but great is the truth. ; 
3rd. They were frightened by their superiors from speaking much of him; 
ver, 13, “‘no man spake openly of him, for fear of the Jews;” either, 1. They 
durst not openly speak well of him: whilst any one was at liberty to censure 
and reproach him, none durst vindicate him. Or, 2. They durst not speak at 
all of him openly: because nothing could justly be said against him, they would 
not suffer any thing to be said of him; it was a crime to name him. Thus many 
have aimed to suppress truth, under colour of silencing disputes about it; and 
would have all talk of religion hushed, in hopes thereby to bury in oblivion 
religion itself. 


14 Now about the midst of the feast Jesus went 
up into the temple, and tanght. 15 And the Jews 
marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned? 16 Jesus answered them, 
and said, My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent 
me. 17 If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself. 18 He that speaketh of himself 
seeketh his own glory: but he that seeketh his glory 
that sent him, the same is true, and no unrighteous- 
ness is in him, 19 Did not Moses give you the 
law, and yet none of you keepeth the law? Why go 
ye about to kill me? 20 ‘The people answered and 
said, Thou hast a devil: who goeth about to kill thee? 


21 Jesus answered and said unto them, I have done 
one work, and ye all marvel. 22 Moses therefore 
gave unto you circumcision; (not because it is of. 
Moses, but of the fathers;) and ye on the sabbath 
day circumcise a man. 23 If a man on the sabbath 
day receive circumcision, that the law of Moses should 
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not be broken; are ye angry at me, because I have 
made a man every whit whole on the sabbath day ? 
24 Judge not according to the appearance, but 
judge righteous judgment. 25 Then said some of 
them of Jerusalem, Is not this he, whom they seek 
to kill? 26 But, lo, he speaketh boldly, and they 
say nothing unto him. Do the rulers know indeed 
that this is the very Christ? 27 Howbeit we know 
this man whence he is: but when Christ cometh, no 
man knoweth whence he is. 28 Then cried Jesus 
in the temple as he taught, saying, Ye both know 
me, and ye know whence Lam: and I am not come 
of myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know 
not. 29 But I know him: for Iam from him, and 
he hath sent me. 380 Then they sought to take 
him: but no man laid hands on him, because 
lis hour was not yet come. 31 And many of the 
people believed on him, and said, When Christ 
cometh, will he do more miracles than these which 
this man hath done? 82 The Pharisees heard that 
the people murmured such things concerning him; 
and the Pharisees and the chief priests sent officers 
to take him. 383 Then said Jesus unto them, Yet 
a little while am I with you, and then I go unto him 
that sent me. 34 Ye shail seek me, and shall not 
find me: and where I am, thither ye cannot come. 
35 Then said the Jews among themselves, Whither 
will he go, that we shall not find him? will he go 
unto the dispersed among the Gentiles, and teach 
the Gentiles? 36 What manner of saying is this 
that he said, Ye shall seek me, and shall not find 


me: and where I am, thither ye cannot come ? 


Here is, I. Christ’s public preaching in the temple, ver. 14; he “went up 
into the temple, and taught,” according to his custom when he was at Jeru- 
salem. His business was to preach the Gospel of the kingdom, and he did it in 
every place of concourse. His sermon is not recorded, because, probably, it was 
to the same purport with the sermons he had preached in Galilee, which were 
recorded by the other evangelists: for the Gospel is the same to the plain and 
to the polite. But that which is observable here is, that it was “ about the midst 
of the feast ”—the fourth or fifth day of the eight. Whether he did not come up 
to Jerusalem till the middle of the feast, or whether he came up at the begim- 
ning, but kept private till now, is not certain. But, query, why did he not go to 
the temple sooner to preach ? Answer, 1. Because the people would have 
more leisure to hear him, and, it might be hoped, would be better disposed to 
hear him, when they had spent some days in their booths, as they did at the 
feast of tabernacles. 2. Because he would choose to appear then, when both 
his friends and his enemies had done looking for him, and so give a specimen of 
the method he would observe in his appearances, which is to come at midnight, 
Mat. xxv.6. But why did he appear thus publics now? Surely it was to 
shame his persecutors, the chief priests and elders: Ist. By shewing that, 
though they were very bitter against him, yet he did not fear them, nor their 
power: see Jsa.1.7,8. 2nd. By taking their work out of their hands. Their 
office was to teach the people in the temple, and particularly at the feast of taber- 
nacles, Neh. viii. 17, 18; but they either did not teach them at all, or taught for 
doctrines the commandments of men; and therefore he goes up to the temple 
and teaches the people. When the shepherds of Israel made a prey of the flock 
ik time for the chief shepherd to appear, as was promised, Hze. xxxiy. 22, 23; 

al. iii. 1. 

IL. His discourse with the Jews hereupon; and the conference is reducible 
to four heads: 

First. Concerning his doctrine. 

1. How the Jews admired it; ver. 15, ‘they marvelled, saying, How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned?” Observe here, Ist. That our Lord 
Jesus was not educated in the schools of the da debi or at the feet of the 
rabbins ; not only did not travel for learning, as the philosophers did, but did 
not make any use of the schools and academies in his own country. Moses 
was taught the learning of the Egyptians, but Christ was not taught so much- 
as the learning of the Jews. Having received the Spirit without measure, he 
needed not receive any knowledge from man, or by man. At the time of 


See here, 


Christ’s appearing, learning flourished, both in the Roman empire and in the 


Jewish church, more than in any age before or since; and in sucha time of 


inquiry Christ chose to establish his religion; not in an illiterate age, lest it 


should look like a design to impose upon the world; yet he himself studied not 
the learning then in vogue. 2nd. That Christ had letters, though he had never 
learned them; was pig | in the Scriptures, though he never had any doctor 
of the law for his tutor. It is necessary Christ’s ministers should have learn- 
ing, as he had; and since they cannot expect to have it as he had it, by inspira- 
tion, they must take pains to get it in an ordinary way. 3rd. That Christ's 
having learning, though he had not been taught it, made him truly great and 


it must not therefore be supposed that the brothers, properly so 
called, are not included. The question concerning what is meant by 
“the brethren” of the Lord has very commonly been settled by 
accepting the tradition that they were our Lord’s first cousins—the 
sons of Alpheus (or Clopas) and Mary, the sister of the Virgin. On 
the other hand, the language of Matt. xiii. 55, 56—“‘Is not this the 
carpenter’s son? is not his mother called Mary? and his brethren, 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas ? and his sisters, are they not 
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all with us ?””—has been thought to link the brethren and the mother 
so closely together as to imply that James, Joses, &c., were literally 
sons of the Virgin Mary. ‘To this it has been added that the expres- 
sion, “ her first-born,” taken in connection with the words of Matt. 
i. 25, and the fact that the brethren are frequently associated with 
the Virgin Mary (see Matt. xii. 46; Mark iii. 31), would convey to an 
ordinary reader the impression that these were really the children of 


Joseph and Mary. The opinion concerning the perpetual virginity 


y 
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wonderful: the Jews speak of it here with wonder. First. Some, it is likely, 
took notice of it to his honour; he that had no human learning, and yet so 
far excelled all that had, certainly must be endued with a Divine know- 
ledge. Secondly. Others, probably, mentioned it in diminution and contempt 
of him. ‘Whatever he seems to have, he cannot have any true learning, for 
he was never at the university, nor took his degree.’ Thirdly. Some, perhaps, 
suggested that he had got his learning by magic arts, or some unlawful means 
or other; since they know not how he could be a scholar, they will think him 
a conjuror. 

2. What he asserted concerning it; three things : 

Ist. That his doctrine is Divine; ver. 16, ‘‘ My doctrine is not mine, but his 
that sent me.” ‘They were offended because he undertook to teach, though he 
had never learned; in answer to which he tells them that his doctrine was such as 
was not to be learned, for it was not the product of human thought, and na- 
tural powers enlarged and elevated by reading and conversation, but it wasa 
Divine revelation. As God, equal with the Father, he might truly have said, 
My doctrine is mine, and his that sent me; but being nowin his state of humi- 
liation, and being, as Mediator, God’s servant, it was more congruous to say, 
“My doctrine is not mine,” not mine only, or mine originally, as man and me- 
diator, “ but his that sent me;” it doth not centre in myself, or lead ultimately 
to myself, but to him that sent me. God had promised concerning the great 
Prophet that he would put his words into his mouth, Dew. xviii. 18: to which 
Christ seems here to refer. Note, It is the comfort of those who embrace 
Christ’s doctrine, and the condemnation of those who reject it, that it is a 
Divine doctrine ; it is of God, and not of man. 

2nd. That the most competent judges of the truth and Divine authority of 
Christ’s doctrine are those that with a sincere and upright heart desire and 
endeavour to do the will of God, ver. 17; “If any man be willing to do the will 
of God,” hath his will melted into the will of God, “he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” Observe here, 

First. What the question is concerning the doctrine of Christ, whether it be 
of God or no; whether the Gospel be a Divine revelation or an imposture. 
Christ himself was willing to have his doctrine inquired into, whether it 
were of God or no; much more should his ministers; and we are concerned 
se neue what grounds we go upon; for if we be deceived, we are miserably 

eceived. , 

Secondly. Who are likely to succeed in this search: those that do the will 
of God, at least, are desirous to do it. ow see, Ist. Who they are that will 
do the will of God; they are such as are impartial in their inquiries concerning 
the will of God, and are not biassed by any lust or interest; and such as are 
resolved, by the grace of God, when they find out what the will of God is, to 
conform to it; they are such as have an honest principle of regard to God, 
and are truly desirous to glorify and please him. 2nd. Whence it is that such 
a one shall know of the truth of Christ’s doctrine. 1. Christ has promised to 
give knowledge tosuch: he hath said, ye shall know; and he can give an under- 
standing. Those who improve the light they have, and carefully live up to it, 
shall be secured by Divine grace from destructive mistakes. 2. They are dis- 
posed and prepared to receive that knowledge. He that is inclined to submit 
to the rules of the Divine law, is disposed to admit the rays of Divine light ; 
“to him that hath shall be given:” those have a good understanding, that 
do his commandments, Ps. exi. 10, those who resemble God, are most likely 
to understand him. 

3rd. That hereby it appeared Christ, as a teacher, did not speak of himself; 
because he did not seek himself, ver. 18. First. See here the character of a 
deceiver: he seeketh his own glory, which is a sign he speaks of himself, as the 
false Christs and false prophets did. Here is the description of the cheat; 
they speak of themselves, and have no commission or instructions from God; 
no warrant but their own will; no inspiration but their own imagination, their 
era polities and artifice. Ambassadors speak not of themselves : those minis- 
ters disclaim that character who glory in this—that they speak of themselves. 
But see the discovery of the cheat: by this their pretensions are disproved; 
they consult purely their own glory: self-seekers are self-speakers: they who 
speak from God will speak for God, and for his glory; they who aim at their 
own preferment and interest make it to appear they had no commission from 
God. Secondly. See the contrary character Christ gives of himself and his doc- 
trine : He that seeketh his glory that sent him, as I do, makes it to appear that 
he is true: Ist. He was sent of God. Those teachers, and those only, who 
were sent of God, are to be received and entertained by us: those that bring a 
Divine message, must prove a Divine mission, either by special revelation or 
regular institution. 2nd. He sought the glory of God. It was both the ten- 
dency of his doctrine, and the tenor of his whole conversation, to glorify God. 
3rd. This wasa proot that he was true, and there was no unrighteousness in 
him. False teachers are most unrighteous; they are unjust to God whose 
name they abuse, and unjust to the souls of men whom they impose upon: 
there cannot be a greater piece of unrighteousness than this. But Christ made 
it appear that he was true; that he was really what he said he was; that there 
was no unrighteousness in him; no falsehood in his doctrine; no fallacy or 
fraud in his dealings with us. 

Secondly. They discourse concerning the crime that was laid to his charge, 
for curing the impotent man, and bidding him carry his bed on the sabbath day; 
for which they had formerly prosecuted him, and which was still the pretence 
of their enmity to him. 

1. He argues against them, by way of recrimination, convicting them of far 
worse practices, ver. 19. How could they for shame censure him for a breach 
of the law of Moses, when they themselves were such notorious breakers of it? 
“Did not Moses give you the law ?” and it was their privilege that they had the 
law ; no nation had suck a law; but it was their wickedness that none of them 
kept the law, that they rebelled against it, and lived contrary to it. Many that 
have the law given them, when they have it do not keep it. Their neglect of 
the law was universal; none of you keep it; neither those of them that were in 
posts of honour, who should have been most knowing,—nor those that were in 
posts of subjection, that should have been most obedient. They boasted of 
the law, and pretended a zeal for it, and were enraged at Christ for seeming 
to transgress it; and yet none of them kept it; like those that say they are for 
the church, and yet never goto church. It was anaggravation of their wicked- 
ness in persecuting Christ for breaking the law, that they themselves did not 
keep it. “ None of you keepeth the law ;” why then go ye about tokill me for not 
keeping it? Note, Those are commonly most censorious of others who are most 
faulty themselves: thus hypocrites, that are forward to pulla mote out of their 
brother’s eye, are not aware of a beam in their own. “ Why go ye about to kill 
me?” Some make this to be the instance of their not keeping the law. ‘Ye keep 
not the law; if ye did, ye would understand yourselves better than to go about 
to kill me for doing a good work.’ Those that support themselves and their 
interest by persecution and violence, whatever they pretend, (though they may 
tabula, ‘ the guardians of both tables,’) are not 
keepers of the law of God. emnitius understands this as a reason why it is 
time to supersede the law of Moses by the Gospel, because the law was found 
insufficient to restrain sin. ‘Moses gave you the jaw, but you do not keep it; 
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clearer light and better law to be brought in; why then do you aim to kill me 
for introducing it ?” 

Here the people rudely interrupted him in his discourse, and contradicted 
what he said, ver. 20; “Thou hast a devil: who goeth about to killthee?” This 
speaks, 1. The good opinion they had of their rulers ; who, they think, would 
never attempt so illa thing as to kill him: no, such a veneration they had for 
their elders and chief priests, that they would swear for them they would do 
no harm to an innocent man. Probably the rulers had their little emissaries 
among the people, who suggested this to them. Many deny that wickedness 
which, at the same time, they are contriving. 2. The ill opinion they had of our 
Lord Jesus: “Thou hast a devil;” thou art possessed with a lying spirit; ana 
art an ill man for saying so; so some; or, rather, Thouart melancholy, and art a 
weak man; thou frightenest thyself with causeless fears, as hypochondriacal 
people use todo. Not only open frenzies, but silent melancholies, were then 
commonly imputed to the power of Satan. ‘Thou art crazed—hast a dis- 
tempered brain.’ Let us not think it strange if the best of men be put under 
the worst of characters. ‘To this vile calumny our Saviour returns no direct 
answer; but seems as if he took no notice of it. Note, Those who would be 
like Christ must put up with affronts, and pass by the indignities and injuries 
done them; must not regard them, much less resent them; and, least of all, 
revenge them: ‘I, as a deaf man, heard not.’ When Christ was reviled, be 
reviled not again. 

2. He argues by way of appeal and vindication : 

Ist. He appeals to their own sentiments of this miracle; ver. 21, “I have dona 
one work, and yeall marvel;” ye cannot choose but marvel at it, as truly great 
and altogether supernatural ; you must all own it to be marvellous; or, though 
I have done but one work that you have any colour to find fault with vet 
you marvel—that is, you are offended and displeased, as if I had been guilty 
of some heinous or enormous crime. 

2nd. He appeals to their own practice ir other instances. ‘I have done one 
work on the sabbath, and it was done easily—with a word’s speaking ; and 
you all marvel—you make a mighty strange thing of it, that a religious man 
should dare to do such a thing ; whereas you yourselves many a time do that 
which is a much more servile work on the sabbath day, in the ease of circum- 
cision: if it be lawful for you—nay, and your duty—to circumcise a child on the 
sabbath day, when it happens to be the eighth day, (as no doubt it is,) much 
pone was it lawful and good for me to heal a diseased man on that day. 

serve, 

First. The rise and original of circumcision: ‘‘ Moses gave you circumcision ” 
—gave you the law concerning it. Here, 1. ‘Circumcision is said to be given 
you ;’ and, ver. 23, they are said to receive it: it was not imposed upon them as 
a yoke, but conferred upon them as a favour. Note, The ordinances of God, 
and ponte’) those which are seals of the covenant, are gifts given to 
men, and are to be received as such. 2. Moses is said to give it, becauseit wasa 
part of that law which was given by Moses; yet, as Christ said of the manna, 
ch. vi. 32, Moses did not give it them, but Cons nay, and it was not of Moses 
first, but of the fathers, ver. 22; though it was incorporated into the Mosaic 
institution, yet it was ordained long before; for it was a seal of the righteous- 
ness of the faith, and therefore commenced with the promise, four hundred 
and thirty years before, Gal. iii. 17. The church-membership of believers 
and their seed was not of Moses or his law; and therefore did not fall within 
it; but was of the fathers; belonged to the patriarchal church; and was part 
of that blessing of Abraham which was to come upon the Gentiles, Gal. iit. 14. 

Secondly. ‘The respect had to the law of circumcision, above that of the sab- 
bath, in the constant practice of the Jewish church. ‘The Jewish casuists fre- 
quently take notice of it; (circumeisio et ejus sanatio pellit sabbatum,— cireum- 
cision and its cure drive away the sabbath;) so that if_a child was born one 
sabbath day, it was, without fail, circumcised the next. If then, when the sab- 
bath rest was more strictly insisted on, yet those works were allowed, which 
were in ordine ad spiritualia,—‘for the keeping up of religion,’ much more are 
they allowed now, under the Gospel, when the stress is laid more upon the 
sabbath work. 

Thirdly. The inference Christ draws from hence, in justification of himself, 
and of what he had done; ver. 23, “A man-child on the sabbath day receives 
circumcision, that the law of circumcision might not be broken;” or, as the 
margin reads it, ‘without breaking the law,’ namely, of the sabbath. Divine 
commands must be construed so as to agree with each other. Now, if this be 
allowed by yourselves, how unreasonable are you, who are “angry with me, 
because I have made a man every whit whole on the sabbath day ;” €uo: xyoAate3 
the word is used only here, from xoAn, fel,— gall.” They wereangry at him with 
the greatest indignation; it was a spiteful anger; anger with gallinit. Note, 
It is very absurd and unreasonable tor us to condemn others for that which we 
justify ourselves in. Observe the comparison Christ here makes between their 
cireumcising a child, and his healing a man, on the sabbath day. Ist. Circum- 
cision was but a ceremonial institution; it was of the fathers indeed, but not 
from the beginning; but what Christ did was a good work by the law of 
nature; a more excellent law than that which made circumcision a good work. 
2nd. Circumcision was a bloody ordinance, and made sore; but what Christ 
did was healing, and made whole. The law works pain, and if that work may 
be done on a sabbath day, much more a gospel work, which works peace. 
3rd. Especially, considering that whereas when they had circumcised a child, 
yet care was only to heal up that part which was circumcised, which might be 
done and yet the child remain under other illnesses. Christ had made this man 
every whit whole, oAov avépwrov byn,— I have made the whole man healthful and 
sound.’ The whole body was healed, for the disease affected the whole body ; 
and it was a perfect cure, such as left no relics of the disease behind. Nay 
Christ not only healed his body, but his soul too, by that admonition, “ Go, and 
sin no more,” and so indeed made the whole man sound; for the soulis the man. 
Circumcision indeed was intended for the good of the soul, and to make the 
whole man as it should be; but they had perverted it, and turned it into a mere 
carnal ordinance; but Christ accompanied his outward cures with inward 
grace, and so made them sacramental, and healed the whole man. ‘ 

He concludes this argument with that rule, ver. 24, < Judge not according to 
the appearance, but judge righteous judgment.” ‘This may be applied either, 
1. In particular, to this work, which they quarrelled with as a violation of the 
law: ‘Be not partial in your judgment; judge not, kat’ dW, with respect of 
persons ;’ ‘knowing faces, as the Hebrew phrase is, Deu. i.17. It is contrary to 
the law of justice as well as charity to censure those who differ in opinion 
from us as transgressors, in taking that liberty which yet in those of our own 
party and way and opinion we allow of ; as it is also to commend that in some 
as necessary strictness and severity which in others we condemn as imposition 
and persecution. Or, 2. In general, to Christ’s person and preaching, which 
they were offended at, and prejudiced against. Those things that are false 
and designed to impose upon men, commonly appear best when they are judged 
of according to the outward appearance ; they appear most plausible, prima 
‘acie,—‘at the first glance.’ his was it that gained the Pharisees such ar 
interest and reputation, that they appeared right unto men, Mat. xxiii. 27, 28; 
and men judged of them by that appearance, and so were sadly mistaken in 


nor are kept by it from the greatest wickedness ; there is, therefore, need of a! them. ‘But,’ saith Christ, ‘ be not too confident that all are real saints who are 
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ot the Virgin Mary has no doubt largely influenced the views of 
many in dealing with this subject of the “ brethren of the Lord.” 

vii. 4. “To the world:” Galilee, as compared with Judea and 
Jerusalem, was “out of the world,” as we say. His brethren urged 
him to display his powers in a more public and important sphere ; 
but their language expresses at least doubt, if not unbelief. 

vii. 10. “As it were in secret:” 4¢., not with the ordinary cara- 
van company, but in as private a way as possible. 

220 


vii. 12. “Murmuring:” the word expresses the buzzing talk 
and gossip of a crowd. 

vii, 14. “ And taught :” began to teach ; commenced a course of 
teaching. From the surprise which was felt, it has been thought 
that in his teaching at this time Christ showed how intimately he 
was acquainted with the ancient Scriptures. (Compare Sermon on 
the Mount.) 

vii, 15. “Having never learned:” they knew that he had not 
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Beeming ones. And with reference to himself, his outward appearance was far 
short of his real dignity and excellency, for he took upon him the form of a 
servant, Phil. ii.7; was in the likeness ot sinful flesh, Ztom. viii. 3; had no form 
or comeliness, Zsa. liii. 2; so that they who undertook to judge whether he 
were the Son of God or no by his outward appearance, were not likely to judge 
righteous judgment. The Jews expected the outward appearance of the 
Messiah to be pompous and magnificent, and attended with all the ceremonies 
of secular grandeur; and judging of Christ by that rule, their judgment was, 
from first to last, a continual mistake; for the kingdom of Christ was not to be 
of this world, nor to come with observation. Ifa Divine power accompanied 
him, and God bare him witness, and the Scriptures were fulfilled in him, 
though his appearance was never so mean, they ought to receive him, and to 
tudge by faith, and not by the sight of the eye: see Isa. xi. 3, and 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 
Christ and his doctrine and doings desire nothing but righteous judgment. If 
truth and justice may but pass the sentence, Christ and his cause will carry 
the day. We must not judge concerning any by their outward appearance ; not 
by their titles, the figure they make in the world, and their fluttering show, 
but by their intrinsic worth, and the gifts and graces of God’s spirit in them. 

Thirdly. Christ discourseth with them here concerning himself, whence he 
came, and whither he was going, ver. 25—36. . 

1. Whence he came, ver. 25—31. In the account of this, observe, 

Ist. The objection concerning this started by some of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, who seem to have been of all other the most prejudiced against 
him, ver. 25. One would think that they who lived at the fountain head of 
knowledge and religion should have been most ready to receive the Messiah ; 
but it proved quite contrary. ‘hose that have plenty of the means of know- 
ledge and grace, if they are not made better by them, are commonly made 
worse; and our Lord Jesus has often met with the least welcome from those 
that one would expect the best from. But it was not without some just cause 
that it came into a proverb, ‘ the nearer the church, the farther from God.’ 

These people of Jerusalem shewed their ill will to Christ, _ , 

First. By their reflecting on the rulers, because they let him alone: “Is not 
this he whom they seek to kill?” The multitude of the people that came up 
out of the country to the feast did not suspect there was any design on foot 
against him, and therefore they said, “* Who goeth about to kill thee ?” ver. 20. 
But they of Jerusalem knew the plot, and irritated their rulers to put it into 
execution: “[s not this he whom they seek to kill?” Why do they not do it, 
then ?— who hinders them? They say they have a mind to get him out of the 
way, and yet, lo, he speaketh boldly, and they say nothing to him: “Do the 
rulers know indeed that this is the very Christ ?” ver. 26. Here they slily and 
maliciously insinuate two things to exasperate the rulers against Christ; when, 
indeed, they needed no spur. Ist. That by conniving at his preaching, they 
brought their authority into contempt. Must aman that is condemned by the 
Sanhedrim as a deceiver be permitted to speak boldly, without any check or 
contradiction? This makes their sentence to be but brutwm fulmen,—‘a vain 
menace.’ If our rulers will suffer themselves to be thus trampled upon, they 
may thank themselves if none stand in awe of them and their laws. ote, The 
worst of persecutions have often been carried on under colour of the necessary 
support of authority and government. 2nd. That hereby they brought their 
judgment into suspicion: “ Do they know that this isthe Christ ?” Itis spoken 
ironically. How came they to change their mind? What new discovery have 
they lighted on? They give people occasion to think that they believe him to 
be the Christ, and are concerned to act vigorously against him, to clear them- 
selves from the suspicion. Thus the rulers, who had made the people enemies to 
Christ, made them seven times more the children of hell than themselves, 
Mat. xxiii. 15. When religion and the profession of Christ’s name are out of 
fashion, and consequently out of repute, many are strongly tempted to perse- 
cute aud oppose them, only that they may not be thought to favour them and 
incline to them. And for this reason apostates, and the degenerate offspring of 
good parents, have been sometimes worse than others, as it were to wipe off 
the stain of their profession. It was strange the rulers, thus irritated, did not 
seize Christ: but his hour was not yet come; and God can tie men’s hands to 
admiration, though he do not turn their hearts. 

Secondly. By their exception against his being the Christ, in which appeared 
more malice than matter, ver. 27. If the rulers think him to be the Christ, we 
neither can nor will believe him to be so; for we have this argument against 
it, that “we know this man whence he is;” but when Christ comes, no man knows 
whence heis. Here is afallacy in the argument, for the propositions are not 
both ad idem,—‘ adapted to the same view of the subject.’ 1st. If they speak 
of his Divine nature, it is true that, when Christ comes, no man knows whence 
he is, for he is a priest after the order of Melchizedec, who was without 
descent, and his goings forth have been of old, from everlasting, Mic. v.2. But 
then it was not true, that as for this man they knew whence he was, for they 
knew not his Divine nature, nor how the Word was made flesh. 2nd. If they 
speak of his human nature, it was true that they knew whence he was,—who was 
his mother, and where he was bred up; but then it was false that ever it was 
said of the Messiah, that none should know whence he was, for it was known 
before where he should be born, Mat. ii. 4,5. Observe, Ist. How they despised 
him because they knew whence he was. Familiarity breeds contempt; and 
we are apt to disdain the use of those whom we know the rise of. Christ’s own 
received him not, because he was their own, for which very reason they should 
the rather have loved him, and been thankful that their nation and their age 
was honoured with his appearance. 2nd. How they endeavoured unjustly to 
fasten the ground of their prejudice upon the Scriptures, as if they counte- 
nanced them, when there was no such thing. Therefore people err concerning 
Christ, because they know not the Scriptures. 

2nd. Christ’s answer to this objection, ver. 28, 29; he spoke freely and boldly ; 
he “ cried in the temple as he taught ;” he spoke this louder than the rest of his 
discourse, 1. To express his earnestness, being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts. There may be a vehemency in contending for the truth, where yet there 
is no intemperate heat or passion. We may instruct gainsayers with warmth, 
and yet with meekness. 2. The priests, and those that were prejudiced against 
him, did not come near enough to hear his preaching, and therefore he must 
speak louder than ordinary what he will have them tohear. “ Whoever has ears 
to hear, let him hear” this. 

Now Christ’s answer to their cavil is, 

‘irst. By way of concession, granting that they did or might know his origi- 
nal as to the flesh, “ Ye both know me, and ye know whence Lam.” You know 
1 am of your own nation, and one of yourselves. It is no disparagement to the 
doctrine of Christ, that there is that in it which is level to the capacities of the 


meanest; plain truths, discovered even by nature’s light, of which we may say | 


we know whience they are. “ Ye know me;” that is, ye think ye know me, but 

e are mistaken; ye take me to be the carpenter’s son, and born at Nazareth, 

ut it Is not so. 

Secondly, By way of negation, denying that that which they did see in him, 
and know of him, was all that was to be known; and therefore if they looked no 
farther than that, they judged by the outward appearance only. ‘They knew 
whence he came, perhaps, and where he had his birth; but he will tell them 
what they knew not, from whom he came. Ist. That he did not come of him- 
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persons but 
with a public character. 2nd. That he was sent of his Father. ‘This is twice 
mentioned: “He hath sent me; and again, “he hath sent me,” to say what I 
say, and do what I do. This he was himself well assured of, and therefore 
knew that his Father would bear him out; and it is well for us that we are 
assured of it too, that we may with holy confidence go to God by him. 3rd. That 
he was trom his Father, zap’ adrov eye; not only sent from him as a servant from 
his master, but from him by eternal generation; as a Son from his Father, by 
essential emanation; as the beams trom the sun. 4th. That the Father who 
sent him “is true.” He had promised to give the Messiah ; and though the Jews 
had forfeited the promise, yet he that made the promise is true, and has 
performed it; he had promised that the Messiah should see his seed, and be 
successful in his undertaking; and though the generality of the Jews reject 
him and his Gospel, yet he is true, and will fulfil the promise in the calling of 
the Gentiles. 5th. ‘That these unbelieving Jews did not know the Father: “He 
that sent me, whom ye know not.” ‘There is much ignorance of God even with 
many that have a form of knowledge; and the true reason why people reject 
Christ is because they do not know God; for there is such a harmony of the 
Divine attributes in the work of redemption, and such an admirable agreement 
between natural and revealed religion, that the right knowledge of the former 
would not only admit, but introduce the latter. 6th. Our Lord Jesus was inti- 
mately acquainted with the Father that sent him: “ But I know him.” He knew 
him so well that he was not at all in doubt concerning his mission from him 
but perfectly assured of that; nor at all in the dark concerning the work he had 
to do, but perfectly apprised of that, Mat. xi. 27. 

3rd. The provocation which this gave to his enemies, who therefore hated 
him because-he told them the truth; ver. 30, “they sought therefore to take 
him,” to lay violent hands en him, not only to do him a mischief, but some way 
or other to be the death of him; but by the restraint of an invisible power it 
was prevented; nobody touched him, “because his hour was vot yetcome.” That 
was not their reason why they did it not, but God’s reason why he hindered 
them from doing it. Note, 1. The faithful preachers of the truths of God, 
though they behave themselves with never so much prudence and meekuess, 
yet must expect to be hated and persecuted by those who think themselves 
tormented by their testimony, Rev. xi. 10. 2. God has wicked men in a chain; 
and whatever mischief they would do, yet they can do no more than God will 
suffer them to do. ‘The malice of persecutors is impotent, even then when it is 
most impetuous; and when Satan fills their hearts, yet God ties their hands. 
3. God’s servants are sometimes wonderfully protected by undiscernible, un- 
accountable means: their enemies do not the mischief they designed, and yet 
neither they themselves, nor any one else, can tell why they do not. 4. Christ 
had his hour set, which was to put a period to his day and work on earth, and 
so have all his people, and all his ministers; and till that hour comes, the 
attempts of their enemies against them are ineffectual, and their day shall be 
lengthened as long as their Master has any work for them to do; nor can all 
the powers of hell and earth prevail against them till they have finished their 
testimony. 

4th. The good effect which Christ’s discourse had, notwithstanding this, upon 
some of his hearers; ver. 31, “many of the people believed on him.” Ashe was 
set for the fall of some, so for the rising again of others: even there where the 
Gospel meets with opposition, yet there may be a great deal of goud done, 
1 Thes. ii. 2. Observe here, 

‘irst. Who they were that believed? Not afew, but “many ;” more than one 
would have expected, when the stream ran so strong the other way. But these 
many were of the people, é tov éxAou, of the multitude, the ts the inferior 
sort, the mob, the rabble, some would have called them. We must not measure 
the prosperity of the Gospel by its success among the great ones, nor must 
ministers say they labour in vain, though none but the poor, and those of no 
figure, receive the Gospel, 1 Cor. 1. 26. 

Secondly. What induced them to believe; “the miracles which he did,” 
which were not only the accomplishment of the Old Testament prophecies, 
Isa. xxxv. 5, 6, but an argument of a Divine power. He that had an ability to 
do that which none but God can do, control and overrule the powers of nature; 
no doubt had authority to enact that which none but God can enact, a law 
that shall bind conscience, and a covenant that shall give life. 

Thirdly. How weak their faith was. They do not positively assert, as the 
Samaritans did, “ This is indeed the Christ ;” but they only argue, “When Christ 
comes, will he do more miracles than these?” ‘They take it for granted that 
Christ will come; and when he comes, will do many miracles ; and ‘Is not this he, 
then? In him we see, though not all that worldly pomp we have fancied, yet 
all that Divine power we have believed the Messiah should appear in, and 
therefore why may not this be he?’ They believe it, but have not courage to 
own it. Note, Even weak faith may be true faith, and so accounted, so ac- 
cepted, by the Lord Jesus, who despises not the day of small things. 

2. Whither he was going, ver. 32—36. Where observe, 

Ist. The design of the Pharisees and chief priests against him, ver. 32. 

First. The provocation given them was, they had information brought them 
by their spies, who insinuated themselves into the conversation of the people, 
and gathered stories to carry to their jealous masters, that the people mur- 
mured such things concerning him; that there were many who had a respect and 
value for him, notwithstanding all they had done to make him odious. Though 
the people did but whisper these things, and had not courage to speak out, yet 
the Phares were enraged at it. he equity of that government is justly 
suspected by others, which is so suspicious of itself as to take notice of, or be 
influenced by, the secret, various, and uncertain mutterings of the common 
people. ‘The Pharisees valued themselves very much upon the respects of 
a people, and were sensible that if Christ did thus increase, they must 

ecrease. 

Secondly. The project they laid giairin Oe was to seize Jesus, and take him 
into custody: they “sent officers to take him;” not to take up those who 
murmured concerning him, and frighten them; no, the most effectual way to 
disperse the flock is to smite the shepherd. The Pharisees seem to be the ring- 
leaders in this prosecution ; but they, as such, had no power; and therefore they 
got the chief priests, the judges of the ecclesiastical court, to join with them, 
who were ready enough to do so. The Pharisees were the great pretenders to 
learning, and the chief priests to sanctity. As the world by wisdom knew not 
God,—but the greatest arse eas were guilty of the greatest blunders in . 
natural religion, —so the Jewish church, by their wisdom, knew not Christ, but 
their greatest rabbins were the greatest fools concerning him; nay, they were 
the most inveterate enemies to him. ‘Those wicked rulers had their officers 
oftticers of their court, church officers, whom they employed to take Christ, and 
who were ready to go on their errand, though it was an ill errand. If Saul’s 
footmen will not, he has a herdsman that will turn, and fall upon the priests of 
the Lord, 1 Sam. xxii. 18. , 

2nd. The discourse of our Lord Jesus hereupon; ver. 33, 34, “ Yet a little while 
I am with you, and then I go to him that sentme. Ye shall seek me, and shall 
not find me: and where I am, thither ye cannot come.” ‘These words, like the 
pillar of cloud and fire, have a bright side and a dark side. : 

First. They have a bright side towards our Lord Jesus himself, and speak 
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been trained as a Rabbi. On the knowledge which the people had of 
his early life, compare Matt. xiii. 54; Luke iv. 22, 32. 

vii. 17. “ Will do:” render “if any man be willing to do.” The 
principle involved in this statement is of wide application. It 
calls our attention to the influence of a man’s moral condition on 
his belief. The love of sin indulged in will incapacitate men from 
apprehending the truth. The desire after holiness unseals the 
avenues of faith. The appeal of the Gospel is to the conscience 
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(see 2 Cor, iv. 2). “The capacity for knowledge is conditional upon 
man’s inclination. If the inclination follows that which is not pleas- 
ing to God, it beclouds the capacity for knowledge, the mirror of the 
soul becomes obscured, and lusts destroy in error (Eph. iv. 22); but 
if the desire be directed towards that which is divine, the ability to 
know it increases” (Olshausen, who quotes Pascal’s saying, “In 
order to love human objects, it is necessary to know them; in order 
to know those which are divine, it is necessary to love them”). .  * 
7 he 
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abundance of comfort to him, and all his faithful followers, that are exposed 
to difficulties and dangers for his sake. Three things Christ here comtorted 
himself with: 

ist. That he had but a little time to continue here in this troublesome world. 
He sees he is never likely to have a quiet day among them; but the best of it is, 
his warfare will shortly be accomplished, and then he shall be no more in this 
world, ch. xvii. 11. Whoever we are with in this world, friends or foes, it is 
but a little while we shall be with them; and it is matter of comfort to those 
who are in the world, but not of it, and therefore are hated by it, and sick of it, 
that they shall not be in it always, they shall not be in it long. We must bea 
while with those that are pricking briars, and grieving thorns; but, thanks be 
to God, it is but a little while, and we shall be out of their reach. Our days 
being evil, it is well they are few. 

2nd. That when he should quit this troublesome world, he should go to him 
that sent him. “I go;” not, Lam driven away by force, but I voluntarily go; 
having finished my embassy, I return to him on whose errand I came. ‘Then, 
when [ have done my work with you, then, and not till then, I go to him that 


sent me, and will receive me, will prefer me, as ambassadors are when they 
return. Their rage against him would not only not hinder him from, but hasten 
him to, the glory and joy that was set before him. Let those who suffer for 
Christ comfort themselves with this, that they have a God to go to, and are 
going to him, going apace, to be for ever with him. 

3rd. That though they persecuted him here, wherever he went, yet that 
none of their persecutions could follow him to heaven: ‘ Ye shall seek me, and 
shall not find me.” It appears by their enmity to his followers when he was 
gone, that if they could have reached him, they would have persecuted him, 

but ye cannot come into that temple, as ye dointothis.’ ‘“ Where I am,” that is, 
where [ then shall be; but he expresseth it thus, because even when he was on 
earth, by his Divine nature, and Divine affections, he was in heaven, ch. iii. 13. 
Or it notes that he should be so soon there, that he was as good as there already. 
Note, Lt adds to the happiness of glorified saints, that they are out of the reach 
of the devil and all his wicked instruments. ‘ 

Secondly. ‘These words have a black and dark side towards these wicked 
Jews that hated and persecuted Christ. They now longed to be rid of him: 
‘Away with him from the earth.’ But let them know, 

ist. That according to their choice, so should their doom be. They were 
industrious to drive him from them, and their sin shall be their punishment. He 
will not trouble them long; “yet a little while,” and he will depart from them. 
It is just with God to forsake those that think his presence a burthen. They 
that are weary of Christ need no more to make them miserable than to have 
their wish. ‘ 8 : 

2nd. That they would certainly repent their choice when it was too late. 
1. They should in vain seek the presence of the Messiah: “ Ye shall seek me 
and shall not find me.” ‘ Yeshallexpect the Christ to come, but your eyes shall 
fail with looking for him, and ye shall never find him.’ They who rejected the 
true Messiah when he did come, were justly abandoned toa miserable and end- 
less expectation of one that should never come. Or it may refer to a final 
rejection of sinners from the favour and grace of Christ at the great day. Those 
alias now seek Christ shall find him ; but the day is coming when those who now 
refuse him, shall seek him, and shall not find him, see Pr. i. 28; they will in vain 
ery, Lord, Lord, open to us. Or, perhaps, these words might be fulfilled in the 
despair of some of those Jews who possibly might be convinced, and not con- 
verted— who would wish in vain to see Christ, and to hear him preach again; 
but the day of grace is over, Lu. xvii. 22. Yet that is not all: 2. They should in 
vain expect a place in heaven; “ where I am,” and where all believers shall 
be with me, “ thither ye cannot come;” not only because they are excluded by 
the just and irreversible sentence of the Judge, and the sword of the angel at 
every gate uf the new Jerusalem, to keep the way of the tree of life against 
those who have no right to enter, but because they are disabled by their own 
iniquity and infidelity: “ ye cannot come,” because ye will not. Those that hate 
to be where Christ is, in his word and ordinances on earth, are very unfit to be 
where he is in his glory in heaven; for, indeed, heaven would be no heaven 
to them, such are the antipathies of an unsanctified soul to the felicities of that 
state. 

3rd. Their descant upon this discourse: ver. 35, 36, they “said among them- 
selves, Whither will he go?” See here, ! 

First. Their wilful ignorance and blindness. He had expressly said whither 
he would go—to him that sent him, to his Father in heaven; and yet they ask 
* Whither will he go?” and, “ What manner of saying is this?” None so blin 
as those that will not see, that will not heed. Christ’s sayings are plain to him 
that understandeth, and difficult only to those that are minded to quarrel. 

Secondly. Their daring contempt of Christ’s threatenings. Instead of trem- 
bling at that terrible word, “ ye shall seek me, and not find me,” which speaks 
the utmost degree of ERE they banter it and make a jest of it, as those 
sinners that mock at fear, and are not affrighted, Jsa. v.19; Am. v. 18, ‘‘ Let him 
make speed. But be ye not mockers, lest your bands be made strong.” 

Thirdly. Their inveterate malice and rage against Christ. All they dreaded 
in his departure was, that he would be out of the reach of their power: 
“Whither will he go, that we shall not find him?” If he be above ground 
we will have him; we will leave no place unsearched, as Ahab in quest of 
Elijah, 1 Ain. xviii. 10. 

vurthly. Their proud disdain of the Gentiles, whom they here call “the dis- 
persed of the Gentiles ;” meaning either the Jews that were scattered abroad 
among the Greeks, (Jas. i. 1; 1 Pet.i. 1; Will he go and make an interest among 
those silly people?’) or, the Gentiles dispersed over the world, in distinction 
from the Jews who were incorporated into one church and nation, ‘ Will he 
make his court to them ?’ fi b 

Fifthly. Their jealousy of the least intimation of favour tothe Gentiles; ‘ Will 
he go and teach the Gentiles? will he carry his doctrine to them?’ Perhaps 
they had heard of some items of respect shewed by him to the Gentiles, as in 
his sermon at Nazareth, and in the case of the centurion, and the woman of 
Canaan; and there was nothing they dreaded more than the comprehension 
of the Gentiles. So common is it for those who have lost the power of 
religion, to be very jealous for the monopoly of the name. They now made a 
jest of his going to teach the Gentiles; but not long after he did it in good 
earnest, by his apostles and ministers, and gathered those dispersed people, 
sorely to the grief of the Jews, Rom. x. 19. So true is that of Solomon, “ the 
fear of the wicked, it shall come upon him.” 


37 In the last day, that great day of the feast, 
Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let 
lim come unto me, and drink. 38 He that believeth 
on me, as the scripture hath said, out of his belly 


shall flow rivers of living water. 39 (But this | 


vii. 21. “I have done:” rather, “I did.” Thisis usually taken as 
a reference to the miracle recorded in chap. v. This, however, took 
place a year and a half before. Olshausen inclines to make it refer 
to.a more recent and parallel miracle, which gave rise to the whole 
conversation. The connection between the miracle and the law of 
Moses to which our Lord refers, is not to be found in an endeavour 
of Christ to convict the Jews of a wicked neglect of the law; it is an 
appeal to a practice among them which was legitimate and intelli- 
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‘spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe on 


F 


him should receive: for the Holy Ghost was not yet 
given ; because that Jesus was not yet glorified. 
40 Many of the people therefore, when they heard 
this saying, said, Of a truth this is the Prophet. 
41 Others said, This is the Christ. But some said, 
Shall Christ come out of Galilee? 42 Hath not 
the scripture said, That Christ cometh of the seed 
of David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, where 
David was? 43 So there was a division among the 
people because of him. 44 And some of them 
would have taken him; but no man laid hands on 
him. 


In these verses we have, 

1. Christ’s discourse, with the explication of it, ver. 37—39. It is likely these 
are only short hints of what he enlarged upon, but they have in them the sub- 
stance of the whole Gospel. Here is a gospel invitation to come to Christ, and 
a gospel promise of comfort and happiness in him. Now observe 

irst. When he made this invitation; on “the last day” of the feast of taber- 
nacles, “that great day.” The eighth day, which concluded that solemnity, was 
to bea holy convocation, Lev. xxiii. 36. Now on this day Christ published this 
gospel call; because, 1. Much people were gathered together; and if the invi- 
tation was given to many, it might be hoped some would accept of it, Pr. i. 7. 
Numerous assemblies give opportunity of doing the more good. 2. The people 
were now returning to their homes, and he would give them this to carry awa 
with them as his parting word. When a great congregation is to be dismissed, 
and is about to scatter, as here, it is affecting to think that in all probability 
they will never come all together again in this world; and therefore, if we can 
say or do any thing to help them to heaven, that must be the time. It is good 
to be lively at the close of an ordinance. Christ made this offer on the last day 
of the feast; Ist. 'To those who had turned a deaf ear to his preaching on the 
foregoing days of this sacred week; he will try them once more, and if they 
will yet hear his voice, they shall live. 2nd. To cas who perhaps might never 
have such another offer made them, and therefore were concerned to accept of 
this. It would be half a year before there would be another feast, and in that 
nee they would many of them be in their graves: “‘ Behold, now is the accepted 
ime. 

tenga? How he made this invitation: “ Jesus stood, and cried;” which 
notes, 1. His great earnestness and importunity; his heart was uponit, to bring 
poor souls in to himself, The erection of his body, and the elevation of his voice, 
were indications of the intenseness of his mind. Love to souls will make 
preachers lively. 2. His desire that all might take notice, and take hold of 
this invitation. He “stood and cried,” that he might the better be heard; for 
this is what every one that hath ears is concerned to hear. Gospel truth seeks 
no corners, because it fears no trials. The heathen oracles were delivered 
clandestinely, by them that peeped and muttered ; but the oracles of the Gospel 
were proclaimed by one that “stvod and cried.” How sad is the case of man 
that he must be importuned to be happy; and how wonderful the grace of 
Christ, that he will importune him, *‘ Ho, every one” Jsa. lv. 1. 

Thirdly. The invitation itself ; which is, 1. Very general; “ If any man thirst,” 
whoever he be, he is invited to Christ; be he high or low, rich or poor, young 
or old, bond or free, Jew or Geritile. 2. Very gracious: “lf any man thirst, 
let him come to me, and drink.” ‘If any man desires to be truly and eternally 
happy, let him apply himself to me and beruled by me, and 1 will undertake to 
make him so.’ 

1. The persons invited are such as thirst; which may be understooe either, 
First. Of the indigence of their cases; either as to their outward condition,— 
If any man be destitute of the comforts of this life, or fatigued with the crosses 
of it, let his poverty and affliction draw him to Christ, for that peace which 
the world can neither give nor take away,—or, as to their inward state, If any 
man want spiritual blessings, he may be supplied by me;’—or, Secondly. Of 
the inclination of their souls and their desires towards a spiritual happiness : 
If any man hunger and thirst after righteousness, that is, truly desire the good 
will of God towards him, and the good work of God in him. 

2. The invitation itself; “let him come unto me;” let him not go to the 
ceremonial law, which would neither pacify the conscience nor purify it, and 
therefore could not make the comers thereunto perfect, Heb. x. 1. Nor let him 
go to the heathen philosophy, that doth but beguile, lead them into a wood, 
and leaye them there; but let him go to Christ, admit his doctrine, submit to 
his discipline, believe in him; come to him as the fountain of living waters, the 
giver of all comfort. 

3. ‘The satisfaction promised; “let him come and drink.” He shall have what 
he comes for, and abundantly more; shall have that which will not only refresh, 
but replenish, a soul that desires to be happy. 

Fourthly. A gracious promise annexed to this gracious call, ver. 38: ‘‘ He that 
believeth on me, out of his belly shall flow.” 

1. See here what it is to come to Christ. It is to believe on him, as the Scrip- 
ture hath said; it is to receive and entertain him, as he is offered to us in the 
Gospel. We must not frame a Christ according to our fancy, but believe in a 
Christ according to the Scripture. 

2. See how thirsty souls, that come to Christ, shall be made to drink. Israel, 
that believed Moses, drank of the rock that followed them—the streams fol- 
lowed; but believers drink of a Rock in them, “ Christ in them;” he is in them 
a well of living water, ch. iv. 14. Provision is made not only for their present 
satisfaction, but for their continual, perpetual comfort. Here is, Ist. “ Living 
water,” running water, which the Hebrew language calls “ living,” because still 
in motion. The graces and comforts of the Spirit are compared to living, mean- 
ing running water, because they are the active, quickening principles of spiritual 
life, and the earnests and beginnings of eternal life: see Jer. ii 12. 2nd. Rivers 
of living water, which notes both plenty and constancy: the comfort flows in 
both plentifully and constantly, as a river—strong as a stream, to bear down the 
oppositions of doubts and fears. ‘There is a fulness in Christ, of grace for grace. 
3rd. These flow “out of his belly,” that is, out of his heart and soul; that is the 
subject of the Spirit’s working, and the seat of his government. There gracious 
rinciples are planted; and out of the heart,in which the Spirit dwells, How the 
issues of life, Pr. iv. 23; there Divine comforts are lolged, and the joy thar a 


gible. If nothing was to be done on the Sabbath-day, their practice 
of circumcising on the Sabbatn was a wrong one. But the object 
of such a practice was clear; it was to avoid the breach of a law they 
deemed higher. Christ’s act of healing was, in the same way, in 
obedience to a higher law, the law of love. 

vii. 26. “Do the rulers know?” The apparent cessation of the 
hostility of the authorities led the people to imagine that some new 
information favourable to Christ’s claims had been acquired. 
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stranger doth not intermeddle with. He that believes, has the witness in him- 
self, 1 Jno. v.10; Sat lucis intus,—‘ Light abounds within. 3 

Observe farther, where there are springs of grace and comfort in the soul, 
they willsend forth streams ; “out of his belly shall flow rivers.” 1. That grace 
and comfort will evidence itself; good affections will produce good actions, 
and a holy heart will be seen in a holy life; the tree is known by its fruits, and 
the fountain by its streams. 2. It will communicate itself for the benefit of 
others; a good man isa common good. His mouth is a well of life, Pr. x. 11. 
It is not enough that we drink waters out of our own cistern, that we ourselves 
take the comfort of the grace given us, but we must let our fountains be dis- 
persed abroad, Pr. v. 15, 16. - es 

Those words, “as the Scripture hath said,” seem to refer to some promise in 
the Old Testament to this purpose, and there are many; as that God would pour 
out his Spirit, which is a metaphor borrowed from waters, Pr. i. 23; Joel ii. 28; 
Jsa. xliv. 3; Zec. xii. 10; that the dry land should become springs of water, 
Isa. xli. 18; that there should be rivers in the desert, Jsa. xliii. 19; that 
gracious souls should be like a spring of water, Isa. Wiii. 11; and the church, a 
well of living water, Cant. iv. 15. And here may be an allusion to the waters 
issuing out of Ezekiel’s temple, ze. xlvii.1; compare Rev. xxii. 1, and see 
Zec. xiv. 8. Dr. Lightfoot and others tell us it was a custom of the Jews, which 
they received by tradition, on the last day of the feast of tabernacles to have a 
solemnity which they called Libutio aque,— the pouring out of water,’ They 
fetched a golden vessel of water from the pool of Siloam, brought it into the 
temple with sound of trumpet and other ceremonies, and, upon the ascent to 
the altar, poured it out before the Lord with all possible expressions of 
joy. Some of their writers make the water to signify the law, and refer to 
Usa. xii. 3, and lv. 1; others, the Holy Spirit. And it is thought our Saviour 
might here allude to this custom. Believers shall have the comfort, not of a 
vessel of water fetched from a pool, but of a river flowing from themselves. 
The joy of the law, and the pouring out of the water, which signified that, are 

ot to be compared with the joy of the Gospel in the wells of salvation. ace 

Fifthly. Here is the evangelist’s exposition of this promise; ver. 39; “this 
spake he of the Spirit,” not of any outward advantages accruing to believers, as 

erhaps some misunderstood him, but of the gifts, graces, and comforts of the 
pirit. See how Scripture is the best interpreter of Scripture. Observe, 

1. It is promised to all that believe on Christ, that they shall receive the 
Holy Ghost. Some received his miraculous gifts, Mar. xvi. 17, 18; all re- 
ceive his sanctifying graces. The gift of the Holy Ghost is one of the great 
blessings promised in the new covenant, Acts ii. 39; and if promised, no doubt 
performed to all that have an interest in that covenant. ‘ ip 

2. The Spirit, dwelling and working in believers, is as a fountain of living, 
running water, out of which plentiful streams flow ; cooling and cleansing as 
water, mollifying and moistening as water; making them fruitful, and others 
joyful: see ch. ili. 5. When the apostles spoke so fluently of the things of 
God as the Spirit gave them utterance, Acts ii.-4, and afterwards preached and 
wrote the Gospel of Christ with such a flood of Divine eloquence, then this 
was fulfilled, “ out of his belly shall flow rivers.” " 

3. This plentiful effusion of the Spirit was yet the matter of a promise; “for 
the Holy Ghost was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet gloritied.” See 


ere 

Ist. That “Jesus was not yet glorified.” It was certain he should be glorified; 
and he was ever worthy of all honour, but he was as yet in a state of humiliation 
and contempt. He had never forfeited the glory he had before all worlds; nay, 
he had merited a further glory, and, besides his hereditary honours, might claim 
the achievement of a mediatorial crown; and yet all this is in reversion. Jesus 
is now upheld, Jsa. xlii. 1; is now satisfied, Jsa. liii. 11; is now justified, 
1 Tim. iii. 16; but he is “not yet glorified.” And if Christ must wait for his 
glory, let not us think much to wait for ours. 

2nd. That “the Holy Ghost was not yet given;” ovrw yap my mvevua ayor, 
‘for the Holy Ghost was not yet.? The Spirit of God was from eternity, for in the 
beginning he moved upon the face of the waters. He was in the Old ‘festament 

rophets and saints; and Zacharias and Elizabeth were both filled with the 
Holy Ghost. This therefore must be understood of that eminent, plentiful, 
and general effusion of the Spirit which was promised, Joe ii. 28, and accom- 
plished, Acts ii. 1; the Holy Ghost was not yet given in that visible manner 
that was intended. If we compare the clear knowledge and strong grace of 
the disciples of Christ themselves after that day of Pentecost, with their dark- 
ness and weakness before, we shall understand in what sense “the Holy Ghost 
was not yet given;” the earnests and firstfruits of the Spirit were given, but 
the full harvest was not yet come. ‘That which is most properly called the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit, did not yet commence. The Holy Ghost was not yet 
given in such rivers of living water as should issue forth to water the whole 
earth, even the Gentile world; not in the gift of tongues, to which perhaps this 
promise principally refers. 

3rd. That the reason why “the Holy Ghost was not yet given,” was “ because 
Jesus was not yet glorified.” First. The death of Christ is sometimes calied his 
glorification, ch. xiii. 31; for in his cross he conquered and triumphed. Now 
the gift of the Holy Ghost was purchased by the blond of Christ; that was the 
valuable consideration upon which the grant was grounded; and therefore till 
that price was paid (though many other gifts were bestowed upon its being se- 
eured to be paid) the Holy Ghost was not given. Secondly. There was not somuch 
need of the Spirit while Christ was himself here upon earth, as there was when 
he was gone, to supply the want of him. JVhirdly. The giving of the Holy Ghost 
was to be both an answer to Christ’s intercession, ch. xiv. 16, and an act of 
his dominion; and therefore till he is glorified, and enters upon both these, the 
Holy Ghost is not given. Fourthly. The conversion of the Gentiles was the 
glorifying of Jesus. When certain Greeks began to inquire after Christ, he 
said, ‘‘ Now is the Son of man glorified,” ch. xii. 23. Now the time for that was 
not yet come, when the Gospel should be propagated in the nations ; and there- 
fore there was as yet no occasion for the gift of tongues, that “river of living 
water.” But observe, though the Holy Ghost was not yet given, yet he was 
promised; it was now the great promise of the Father, Actsi.4. Though the 
gifts of Christ’s grace are long deferred, the they are well secured; and while 
we are waiting for the good promised, we have the promise to live upon, which 
shall speak and shall not lie. 

ll. ‘Lhe consequents of this discourse; what entertainment it met with; in 
general, it occasioned differences; ver. 43, “there was a division among the 
people because of him;” ‘there was a schism,’ so the word is; there were 
diversities of opinions, and those managed with heat and contention; various 
sentiments, and those such as set them at variance. ‘Chink we that Christ came 
to send peace, that all would unanimously embrace his Gospel? No; but the 
effect of the preaching of his Gospel would be division; for while some are 
gathered to it, others will be gathered against it; and this will put things into 
a ferment, as here. But this is no more the fault of the Gospel than it is the 
fault of a wholesome medicine that it stirs up the peccant humours in the body, 
in order to the discharge of them. Observe what the debate was: 

First. Some were taken with him, and well affected to him: “ Many of the 
eople, when they heard this saying,’—heard him with such compassion and 
indness invite poor sinners to him, and with such authority engage to make 
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them happy,—they could not but think highly of him. 1. Some of them said, 
“Of a truth this is the Prophet;” that prophet which Moses spake of to the 
fathers, who should be like unto him; or, this is the prophet who, according 
to the received notions of the Jewish church, is to be the harbinger and fore- 
runner of the Messiah, or, this is truly a prophet, one Divinely inspired, and 
sent of God. Others went farther, and said, “ This is the Christ,” ver. 41; 
not the prophet of the Messiah, but the Messiah himself. The Jews had at 
this time a more than ordinary expectation of the Messiah, which made them 
ready to say upon every occasion, Lo, here is Christ; or, Lo, he is there; and 
this seems to be only the effect of some such confused and floating notions, 
which caught at the first appearance; for we do not find that these people 
became his disciples and followers. A good opinion of Christ is far short of a 
lively faith in Christ; many give Christ a ecoleiena, that gave him no more. 
These here said, This is the Prophet, and, This is the Christ; but could not 
persuade themselves to leave all and follow him; and so this their testimony 
to Christ was but a testimony against themselves. 

Secondly. Others were prejudiced against him. No sooner was this great 
truth started, that Jesus is the Christ, but immediately it was contradicted, 
and argued against; and this one thing, that his rise and original was (as they 
took it for granted) out of Galilee, was thought enough to answer all the ar- 
guments for his being the Christ; for, “‘shall Christ come out of Galilee ?” Has 
not the Scripture said that “ Christ cometh of the seed of David?” See here, 

1. A laudable knowledge of the Scripture: they were so far in the right, 
that the Messiah was to be a rod out of the stem of Jesse, Jsa. xi. 1; that 
out of Bethlehem should arise the governor, Mic. v.2. This even the com- 
mon people knew, by the traditional expositions which their scribes gave 
them. Perhaps, these people who had these Scriptures so ready to object 
against Christ, were not alike knowing in other parts of Holy Writ, but had 
had these put into their mouths by their leaders, to fortify their prejudices _ 
against Christ. Many that espouse some corrupt notions, and spend their zea\ 
in defence of them, seem to be very ready in the Scriptures; when indeed they 
know little more than those Scriptures which they have been taught to pervert. 

2. A culpable ignorance of our Lord Jesus: they speak of it as certain, and 
past dispute, that Jesus was of Galilee; whereas by inquiring of himself, or his 
mother, or his disciples, or by consulting the genealogies of the family of David 
or the register at Bethlehem, they might have known that he was the son o 
David, and a native of Bethlehem; but, this they willingly are ignorant of. Thus 
gross falsehoods, in matters of fact concerning persons and things, are often 
taken up by prejudiced and partial men, and great resolves founded upon them, 
even in the same place and the same age wherein the persons live and the 
things are done, while the truth might easily be found out. 

Thirdly. Others were enraged against him; and they “ would have taken 
him,” ver. 44. Though what he said was most sweet and gracious, yet they 
were exasperated against him for it. ‘Thus did our Master suffer ill, for saying 
and doing well. They “ would have taken him;” they hoped somebody or other 
would seize him, and if they thought no one else would, they would have done 
it themselves; they “‘ would have taken him; but no man laid hands on him,” 
being restrained by an invisible power, because his hour was not come. As the 
malice of Christ’s enemies is always unreasonable, so sometimes the suspension 
of it is unaccountable. 


45 Then came the officers to the chief priests and 
Pharisees ; and they said unto them, Why have ye 
not brought him? 46 The officers answered, Never 
inan spake like this man. 47 ‘Then answered them 
the Pharisees, Are ye also deceived? 48 Have any 
of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him ? 
49 But this people who knoweth not the law are 
cursed. 50 Nicodemus saith unto them, (he that: 


came to Jesus by night, being one of them,) 51 


Doth our law judge any man, before it hear him, and 
know what he doeth ? 52 They answered and said 
unto him, Art thou also of Galilee? Search, and 
look: for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet. 53 And 


every man went unto his own house. 


The chief priests and Pharisees are here in a close cabal, contriving how to 
suppress Christ; though this was the great day of the feast, they attended not 
the religious services of the day, but left that to the vulgar, to whom it was 
common for those great ecclesiastics to consign and turn over the business of 
devotion, while they thought themselves better employed in the affairs of 
church policy. They sat in the council chamber, expecting Christ to be brought 
a prisoner to them; they having issued out warrants for the apprehending of 
him, ver. 32. Now here we are told, 

First. What passed between them and their own officers, who returned with- 
out him; re infecta,—‘ having done nothing.’ Observe, ’ 

1. The reproof they gave the officers for not executing the warrant they 
gave them: “ Why have ye not brought him?” He appeared publicly; the 
people were many of them disgusted, and would have assisted them in taking 
him; this was the last day of the feast, and they would not have such another 
opportunity ; ‘why then did you ks we your duty?’ It vexed them that those 
who were their own creatures, who depended on them, and on whom they 
depended, into whose minds they had instilled prejudices against Christ, should 
thus disappoint them. Note, Mischievous men fret that they cannot do the 
mischief they would, Ps. exii. 10; Neh. vi. 16. 

2. The reason which the officers gave for the non-execution of their warrant, - 
ver. 46, “ Never man spake like this nan.” Now, Ist. This was a very great 
truth, that never any man spake with that wisdom, and power, and grace, that 
convincing clearness, and that charming sweetness wherewith Christ spoke; 
none of the prophets; no, not Moses himself. 2nd. The very officers that were 
sent to take him were taken with him, and acknowledged this. Though it 
is likely they were men that had no quick sense of reason or eloquence, 
and it is certain had no inclination to think well of Jesus, yet so much self- 
evidence was there in what Christ said, that they could not but prefer him 
before all those that sat in Moses’ seat. hus Christ was preserved by the 
power God has upon the consciences even of bad men. 3rd. They said this to 
their lords and masters, who could not endure to hear any thing that tended 


vii. 35. “ Gentiles” in this verseis rendered “ Greeks” by Alford. 
The words do not refer to the Jews of the dispersion. The word used 
for foreign Jews is generally translated Grecians (see Acts vi. 1). 
The question of the multitude is, “ Will he teach the Greeks?” This 
explains how the phrase, “dispersed among the Greeks,” is to be 
understood. , 

vii. 37. “ That great day,” &c.: it was a Sabbath-day. The rejoic- 
ings on this day were very striking, especially at the moment when, 
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according to the daily custom of the feast, the priest brought forth, 
in golden vessels, water from the stream of Siloah, which flowed 
under the Temple-mount, and solemnly poured it upon the altar; as 
he did so, the words “ With joy shall ye draw water out of the weils 
of salvation” were sung. 33 : 
vii. 39. “For the Holy Ghost:” better “ Spirit,’ the word in 
both clauses of the verse being the same. “Was not yet given:” 
“That ‘was not yet’ has no reference to existence is self-evident; for 


_ people; ver. 49, “ But this people who 


~whom God 
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to the honour of Christ, and Mes could not avoid hearing this. Providence 
ordered it so that this should be said to them, that it might be a vexation in 
their sin, and an aggravation of their sin. Their own officers are witnesses 
against them, who could not be suspected to be biassed in favour of Christ. 
This testimony of theirs should have made them reflect upon themselves with 
this thought, Do we know what we are doing, when we are hating and perse- 
euting one that speaks so admirably wel 

3. The Pharisees endeaveur to secure their officers to their interest, and to 
beget in them prejudices against Christ, whom they saw them begin to be well 
affected to; to ee which they suggest two things: 

Ist. That if they embrace the Gospel of Christ they will deceive themselves ; 
ver. 47, “ Are ye also deceived?” Christianity has from its first rise been 
represented to the world as a great cheat upon it, and they that embraced it as 
men deceived, then when they began to be undeceived. ‘They that looked for 
a Messiah in external pomp thought them deceived who believed in a Messiah 
that appeared in poverty and disgrace; but the event declares that none were 
more shamefully deceived, nor put a greater cheat upon themselves, than those 
who promised themselves worldly wealth and secular dominion with the Mes- 
siah. Observe what a compliment the Pharisees put upon these officers, ‘‘ Are 
ye also deceived?” What! Men of your sense, and thought, and figure; men 
that know better things than to be imposed upon by every pretender and up- 
start teacher. They endeavour to prejudice them against Christ, by persuading 
them to think well of themselves. 

2nd. ‘That they will disparage themselves. Most men, even in their religion, 
are willing to be governed by the example of those of the first rank: these 
officers therefore, whose preferments, such as they were, gave them a sense of 
honour, are desired to consider, 

First. That if they become disciples of Christ, they go contrary to those who 
were persons of quality and reputation: ‘* Have any of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees believed on him?” You know they have not, and you ought to be 
bound up by their judgment, and to believe and do in religion according to the 
will of your superiors; will you be wiser than they? Some of the rulers did 
embrace Christ, Mat. ix. 18; ch. iv. 53; and more believed in him, but wanted 
courage to confess him, ch. xii. 42; but, when the interest of Christ runs low 
in the world, it is common for its adversaries to represent it as lower than 
really it is. But it was too true that few, very few, of them did. Note, lst. The 
cause of Christ hath seldom had rulers and Pharisees on its side. It needs not 
secular supports, nor proposes secular advantages; and therefore neither 
courts nor is courted by the great men of this world. Self-denial and the 
cross are hard lessons to rulers and Pharisees. 2nd. This has confirmed many 
in their prejudices against Christ and his Gospel, that the rulers and Pharisees 
have been no friends to them. Shall secular men pretend to be more concerned 
about spiritual things than spiritual men themselves? or to see farther into 
religion than those who make its study their profession? If rulers and Pha- 
risees do not believe in Christ, they that do believe in him will be the most 
singular, unfashionable, ungenteel people in the world, and quite out of the 
way of preferment. Thus are people foolishly swayed by external motives in 
matters of eternal moment, are wil fen to be damned for tashion’s sake, and go 
to hell in compliment to the rulers and Pharisees. 

Secondly. That they will link themselves with the despicable, vulgar sort of 

: knoweth not the law are cursed;” 
mening especially those that were well affected to the doctrine of Christ. 
serve, : 

lst. How scornfully and disdainfully they call them; “this people.” It is not 
Aads, this lay-people, distinguished from them that were clergy; but 6xAos otros, 
this rabble people,—this pitiful, scandalous, scoundrel people,—whom they dis- 
dained to set with the dogs of their flock, though God had set them with the 
lambs of his. If they mean the commonalty of the Jewish nation, they were 
the seed of Abraham, and in covenant with God, and not to be spoken of with 
such contempt. ‘The church’s common interests are betrayed when any one 
part of it studies to render the other mean and despicable. If they mean the 
followers of Christ, though they were generally persons of small figure and 
fortune, yet, by owning Christ, they discovered such a sagacity, integrity, and 
interest in the favours of Heaven as made them truly great and considerable. 
Note, As the wisdom of God hath often chosen base things, and things which 
are despised, so the folly of men has commonly debased and despised those 
has chosen. ‘ 

2nd. How unjustly they reproach them as ignorant of the Word of God; 
“they know not the law;” as if none knew the law but those that knew it 
from them; and no Scripture-knowledge were current but what came out of 
their mint; and as if none knew the law but such as were observant of their 
eanons and traditions. Perhaps many of those whom they thus despised knew 
the law, and the prophets too, better than they did. Many a plain, honest, 
unlearned disciple of Christ, by meditation, experience, prayers, and“especially 
obedience, attains to a more clear, sound, and useful knowledge of the Word 
of God than some great scholars, with all their wit and learning. Thus David 
came to understand more than the ancients and all his teachers, De exix. 99, 100. 
If the common people did not know the law, yet the chief priests and 
Pharisees, of all men, should not have upbraided them with it; for whose fault 
was it but theirs who should have taught them better? but instead of that, 
took away the key of knowledge, Lu. xi. 52. ’ 

3rd. How magisterially they pronounce sentence upon them; they are 
“cursed;” hateful to God and all wise men; ém«atapato:, an execrable people 
It is well their saying they were cursed did not make them so, for “ the curse 
causeless shall not come.” It is a usurpation of God’s prerogative, as well as 
eee uncharitableness, to say of any particular persons, much more of any 

ody of people, that they are reprobates. We are unable to try, and there- 
fore unfit to condemn; and our rule is, “bless, and curse not.” Some think 
they mean no more than they are apt to be deceived and made fools of; but 
they use this odious word, “they are cursed,” to express their own indignation, 
and to frighten their officers from having any thing to do with them. ‘Thus the 
language of hell, in our profane age, calls every thing that is displeasing cursed 
and damned, and confounded. Now, for aught appears, these ofticers had 
their convictions baffled and stifled by these suggestions, and they never 
inquire farther after Christ: one word from a ruler or Pharisee will sway 
more, with many, than the true reason of things, and the great interests of 
their souls. [ 

Secondly. What passed between them and Nicodemus, a member of their 
own body, ver. 50, &c, Observe, 

1. The just and rational objection which Nicodemus made against their pro- 
ceedings. Even in their corrupt and wicked Sanhedrim, God left not himself 
quite without witness against their enmity ; nor was the vote against Christ 
carried nemine contradicente,—‘ without contradiction.’ Observe, 

Ist. Who it was that appeared against them; it was Nicodemus, “he that 
came to Jesus by night, being one of them,” ver. 50. Observe concerning him, 
First. That though he had been with Jesus, and taken him for his teacher, 
yet he retained his placein the council, and his vote among them. Some im- 
pate this to his weakness and cowardice, and think it was his fault that 

e did not quit his place; but Christ had never said to bim, “ Follow me,” 
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; else he would have done as others, that left all te follow him. 
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Therefore it 
seems rather to have been his wisdom not presently to throw up his plaze 

because there he might have opportunity of serving Christ and his interest, 
and stemming the tide of the Jewish rage, which perhaps he did more than 
we are aware of. He might there be, as Hushai among Absalom’s counsellors, 
instrumental to turn their counsels into foolishness. Though we must in 
no case deny our Master, yet we may wait for an opportunity of confessing 
him to the best advantage. God has his remnant among all sorts, and many 
times finds, or puts, or makes, some good in the worst places and societies : 
there was Daniel in Nebuchadnezzar’s court, and Nehemiah in Artaxerxes.’ 
Secondly. That though at first he came to Jesus by ‘ght, for fear of being 
known, and still continued in his post, yet when there was occasion he boldly 
appeared in defence of Christ, and opposed the whole council that were set 
against him. ‘Thus many believers, who at first were timorous, and ready to 
flee at the shaking of a leaf, have at length, by Divine grace, grown courage- 
ous, and able to laugh at the shaking of a spear. Let none justify the dis- 
guising of their faith by the example of Nicodemus, unless, like him, they be 
ready, upon the first occasion, openly to appear in the cause of Christ, though 
they stand alone in it, for so Nicodemus did here, and ch. xix. 39. 

_ 2nd. What he alleged against their proceedings; ver. 51, “Doth our law 
judge any man before it hear him,” (ckovon map’ adrov, ‘hear from himself,’ “ and 
know what he doeth?” By no means, nor doth the law of any civilized nation 
allow it. Observe, First. He prudently argues from the principles of their 
own law, and an incontestable rule of justice, that no man is to be condemned 
unheard. Had he urged the excellency of Christ’s doctrine, or the evidence 
of his miracles, or repeated to them his Divine discourse with him, ch. iii., it 
had been “but to cast pearls before swine, yho would trample them under their 
feet, and would turn again and rend him; therefore he waves them.” Secondly. 
Whereas they had reproached the people, especially the followers of Christ, 
as ignorant of the law, he here tacitly retorts the charge upon themselves, and 
shews how ignorant they were of some of the first principles of the law; so 
unfit were they to give law to others. Thirdly. The law is here said to judge, 
and hear, and know; when magistrates that govern, and are governed by it, 
judge, and hear, and know ; for they are the mouth of the law; and whatsoever 
they bind and loose according to the law, is justly said to be bound and loosed 
by the law. Fourthly. It is highly fit that none should come under the sen- 
tence of the law till they have first, by a fair trial, undergone the scrutiny of 
it. Judges, when they receive the complaints of the accuser, must always 
reserve in their minds room for the defence of the accused; for they have two 
ears, tomind them to hear both sides. ‘This is said to be the manner of the 
Romans, Acis xxv. 18. The method of our law is oyer and_terminer, first to 
hear, and then to determine. Fifthly. Persons are to be judged, not by what 
is said of them, but by what they do. Our law will not ask what men’s opinions 
are of them, or outcries against them, but, what have they done?— what 
overt acts can they be convicted of ? Sentence must be given, secundum alle- 
gata et probata,— according to what is alleged and proved.’ Facts, and not 
faces, must be known in judgment; and the scale of justice must be used before 
the sword of justice. 

Now we may suppose the motion Nicodemus made in the house upon this 
was, that Jesus should be desired to come and give them an account of him- 
self and his doctrine, and they should favour him with an impartial, unpreju- 
diced hearing. But though none of them could gainsay his maxim, none of them 
would second his motion. : : 

2. What was said to this objection. Here is no direct reply given to it; 
but when they could not resist the force of his argument, they fell foul upon 
him, and what was to seek in reason they made upin railing and reproach, 
Note, It is a sign of a bad cause when men cannot bear to hear reason, and 
take it as an affront to be minded of its maxims. Whoever are against reason 
give cause to suspect that reason is against them. See how they taunt him: 
“ Art thou also of Galilee?” ver. 52. Some think he was well enough served 
for continuing among them, whom he knew to be enemies to Christ; and for his 
speaking no more on the behalf of Christ than what he might have said on 
behalf of the greatest criminal, that he should not be condemned unheard. 
Had he said,‘ As for this Jesus, [ have heard him myself, and know he is a 
teacher come from God, and you, in opposing him, fight against God, as he 
ought to have said, he could not have been worse abused than he was for this 
feeble effort of his tenderness for Christ. 

As to what they said to Nicodemus, we may observe, First. How false the 
grounds of their arguing are; for, lst. They suppose that Christ was of Gali- 
lee, and that was false; and if they would have been at the pains of an impar- 
tial inquiry, they might have found it so. 2nd. They suppose that because 
most of his disciples were Galileans, they were all such; whereas he had abun- 
dance of disciples in Judea. 3rd. They suppose that out of Galilee no pro- 
phet had risen, and for this appeal to Nicodemus’ search; yet this was false 
too; Jonah was of Gath-hepher, Nahum an Elkoshite, both of Galilee. Thus 
do thes make lies their refuge. Secondly. How absurd their arguings were 
upon these grounds, such as were a shame to rulers and Pharisees. Ist. Is 
any man of worth and virtue ever the worse for the poverty and obscurity of 
his country ? The Galileans were the seed of Abraham; barbarians and 
Scythians are the seed of Adam; and have we not allone Father? 2nd. Sup- 
posing no prophet had risen out of Galilee, yet it is not impossible that any 
should arise hence. If Elijah was the first prophet of Gilead, as perhaps he 
was, and if the Gileadites were called fugitives, must it therefore be questioned 
whether he was a prophet or no? 

3. The hasty adjournment of the court hereupon; they broke up the assem- 
bly in confusion, and with precipitation, and “every man went to his own 
house.” They met to take “ counsel together against the Lord and his anointed,” 
but they imagined a vain thing; and not only He that sits in heaven laughed 
at them, but we may sit on earth and laugh at them too, to see all the politics 
of the close cabal broken to pieces with one plain, honest word. They were 
not willing to hear Nicodemus, because they could not answer him. As soon 
as they perceived they had one such man among them, they saw it was to no 
purpose to go on with their design, and therefore put off the debate to a more 
convenient season, when he was absent. ‘I'hus the counsel of the Lord is made 
to stand, in spite of the devices in the hearts of men. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s evading the snare which the Jews laid for him, in 
bringing to him a woman taken in adultery, ver. 1—l1l. II. Divers discourses or 
conferences of his with the Jews that cavilled at him,and sought occasion against him, 
and made every thing he said a matter of controversy: 1. Concerning his being the 
light of the world, ver. 12—20. 2. Concerning the ruin of the unbelieving Jews, 
ver. 21—30. 8. Concerning liberty and bondage, ver. 31—37. 4. Concerning his 
Father and their Father, ver. 388—+7. 5. Here is his discourse, in answer to their 
blasphemous reproaches, ver. 48—59. 6. Concerning the immortality of believers, 


the Holy Spirit is to be conceived of as eternal, just as much as the 
Father and the Son” (Olshausen), 

vii. 41,42. The objection appeared a valid one; but further in- 
quiry would have led to a ground of confidence instead of doubt. 
The same sort of. thing has occurred often since. 

vii. 48. “Have any of the rulers?” &c.: “rulers,” i.e, persons 
in office, members of the Sanhedrim. Many of these did believe, eg., 
Nicodemus and Joseph. (Compare chap, xii. 42.) 


ver. 51—59. And in all this he endured the contradiction of sinrets against 
himself. 
vii. 50. ‘Came to Jesus by night,” or ‘ ne that came to him 


before.” “Nicodemus gently retorts upon them the charge (see verse 
49) of ignorauce and neglect of their law. His conscience perhaps 
urged him to say thus much, being aroused by the challenge, ‘ Have 
any of the rulers,’ &c.”” (Webster and Wilkinson). 

viii. 1. Verses 1—11 inclusive are not found in the best MSS. 
Those MSS. in which they are found vary considerably from each 


| other. The Cambridge MS. presents the most perfect text. The first 
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ST. 


LESLEIXY ESUS went unto the mount of 
ah Ay So \& Olives. 2 And early in the 
2 morning he came again into 


A the temple, and all the people 
Wh came unto lim; and he sat 


© 


HK xa down, and taught them. 3 

j\ And the scribes and Pharisees 

ie A AI brought unto him a woman 

f ASS taken in adultery; and when 
poeg 


>, 
4 They say unto him, Master, this woman was taken 
in adultery, in the very act. 5 Now Moses in the 
law commanded us, that such should be stoned: but 
what sayest thou? 6 This they said, tempting him, 
that they might have to accuse him. But Jesus 
stooped down, and with Ais finger wrote on the 
ground, as though he heard them not. 7 So when 
they continued asking him, he lifted up himself, and 
said unto them, He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her. 8 And again he 
stooped down, and wrote on the ground. 9 And 
they which heard it, being convicted by their own 
conscience, went out one by one, beginning at the 
eldest, even unto the last: and Jesus was left alone, 
and the woman standing in the midst. 10 When 
Jesus had lifted up himself, and saw none but the 
woman, he said unto her, Woman, where are those 
thine accusers? hath no man condemned thee? 11 
She said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her, 
Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more. 


Though Christ was basely abused in the foregoing chapter, both by the 
tulers and by the people, yet here we have him still at Jerusalem, still in the 
temple. How often would he have gathered them. Observe, 

First. Ifis retirement in the evening out of the town, ver. 1; he “ went into 
the moun: of Olives;” whether to some friend’s house, or to some booth 
pitched there, now at the feast of tabernacles, is not certain; whether he 
rested there, or, as some think, continued all night in prayer to God, we are 
not told. But he went out of Jerusalem, perhaps, because he had never a 
friend there that had either kindness or courage enough to give him a night’s 
lodging; while his persecutors had houses of their own to go to, ch. vii. 1, he 
could not so much as borrow a place to lay his head on, but what he must goa 
mile or two out of town for. e retired, as some think, because he would not 
expose himself to the peril of a popular tumult in the night. Itis prudence to 
go out of the way of danger whenever we can do it without going out of the way 
of duty. In the daytime, when he had work to do in the temple, he willingly 
exposed himself, and was under special protection, Jsa. xlix. 2; but in the 
night, when he had not work to do, he withdrew into the country, and shel- 
tered himself there. 

Secondly. His return in the morning to the temple, and .to his work there, 
ver. 2. Observe here, 

1. What a diligent preacher Christ was: “early in the morning” he came again 
and taugnt. ‘Though he had been teaching the day before, he taught again to- 
day: Christ was a constant preacher, in season and out of season. Three 
things are taken notice of here concerning Christ’s preaching: Ist. The time, 
“early inthe morning.” Though he lodged out of town, and perhaps had spent 
much of the night in eecret prayer, yet he came early. Whena day’s work is 
to be done for God and souls, it is good to begin betimes, and take the day 
before us. 2nd. The place, “in the temple;” not so much because it was a con- 
secrated place (for then he would have chosen it at other times) as because 
it was now a place of concourse; and he would hereby countenance solemn 
assemblies for religious worship, and encourage people to come up to the 
temple, forhe had not yet left it desolate. 3rd. His posture; “he sat down and 
taught,” as one having authority, and as one that intended to abide by it for 
some time. 

2. How diligently his preaching was attended upon; “‘all the people came 
unto him;” and perhaps many of them were the country people, who were 
this day to return home from the feast, and were desirous to hear one sermon 
more from the mouth of Christ before they returned. They came to him, 
though he came early. ‘They that seek him early shall find him. Though the 
rulers were displeased at those that came to hear him, yet they would come; 
“and he taught them,”- though they were angry at him too. ‘Though there 
were few or none among them that were persons of any figure, yet Christ bade 
them welcome, and taught them. 

Thirdly. His dealing with those that brought to him the woman taken in adul- 
tery, tempting him. ‘The scribes and Pharisees would not only not hear Christ 


patiently themselves, but they disturbed him when the people were attending | 


oniim. Observe here 

l. The case proposed to him by the scribes and Pharisees, who herein con- 
trived to pick a quarrel with him, and bring him into a snare, ver. 3—6, 

t. They set the prisoner to the bar, ver. 3; “they brought him a woman taken 
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' connive at such wickedness, and let it go unpunished, ee 


'| lation from some Greek copies, which 
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in adultery ;’ perhaps now lately taken, during the time of the feast of taher- 
nacles, when it may be their dwelling in booths, and their feasting and joy, 
might. by wicked minds, which corrupt the best things, be made occasions of 
sin. Those that were taken in adultery were, by the Jewish law, to be put te 
death, which the Roman powers allowed them the execution of, and therefore 
she was brought before the ecclesiastical court. Observe, she was taken in 
her adultery. Though adultery is a work of darkness, which the criminals 
commonly take all the care they can to conceal, yet sometimes it is strangely 
brought to light. Those that promise themselves secrecy in sin, deceive them- 
selves. The scribes and Pharisees bring her to Christ, and set her in the midst 
of the assembly, as if they would leave her wholly to the judgment of Christ, 
he having sat down as a judge upon the bench, F 

2. They prefer an indictment against her, ver. 4: ‘‘ Master, this woman was 
taken in adultery.” Here they call him-master whom but the day before they” 
had called a deceiver, in hopes with their flatteries to have ensnared him, as 
those, Zu. xx. 20. But though men may be imposed upon with compliments, 
he that searcheth the heart cannot. Ist. The crime for which the prisoner 
stands indicted is no less than adultery, which, even in the patriarchal age, 
before the law of Moses, was looked upon as “an iniquity to be punished by 
the judges,” Job xxxi. 9, 11; Gen. xxxviii. 24. The Pharisees, by their vigor- 
ous prosecution of this offender, seemed to have a great zeal against the sin, 
when it appeared afterwards that they themselves were not free from it; nay, 
they were within full of all uncleanness, Mat. xxiii. 27, 28. Note, It is common 
for those that are indulgent to their own sin, to be severe against the sins of 
others. 2nd. The proof of the crime was from the notorious evidence of the 
fact—an incontestable proof—she was taken in the act; so that there was no 
room left to plead not guilty. Had she not been taken in this act, she might 
have gone on to another, till her heart had been perfectly hardened; but some- 
times it proves a mercy to sinners to have their sin brought to light, that they 
may do no more presumptuously. Better our sin should shame us than 


‘damn us, and be set in order before us for our conyiction than for our 


condemnation. ; : 

3. They produce the statute in this case made and provided, and upon which 
she was indicted; ver. 5, “ Moses in the law commanded us, that such should 
be stoned.” Moses commanded that they should be put to death, Lev. xx. 10; 
Deu. xxii. 22: but not that they should be stoned, unless the adulteress was 
espoused, not married, or was a priest’s daughter, Dew. xxii. 21. Note, Adul- 
tery is an exceeding sinful sin; for it is the rebellion of a vile lust, not only 
against the command, but against the covenant, of our God. It is the violation 
of a Divine institution in innocency, by the indulgence of one of the basest 
lusts of man in his degeneracy. 

4. They pray his judgment in the case; “but what sayest thou?” who pre- 
tendest tu be a teacher come from God to repeal old laws, and enact new ones 
what hast thou to sayin this case? If they had asked this question in sincerity 
with a humble desire to know his mind, it had been very commendable. They 
that are intrusted with the administration of justice should look up to Christ 
for direction. But “ this they said tempting him, that they might have to accuse 
him,” ver. 6. Ist. If he should confirm the sentence of the law, and let it take 
its course, they would censure him as inconsistent with himself, he having 
received publicans and harlots, and with the character of the Messiah, who 
should be meek, and have salvation, and proclaim a year of release; and per- 
haps they would accuse him to the Roman governor, for countenancing the 
Jews in the exercise of a judicial power. But, 2nd. If he should acquit her. 
and give nis opinion that the sentence should not be executed, as they ex ected 
he would, they would represent him, First. As an enemy to the law of Moses 
and as one that usurped an authority to correct and control it; and would 
confirm that prejudice against him which his enemies were so industrious to 
propagate, that he came to destroy the law and the prophets. Secondly. Asa 
friend to sinners, and consequently a favourer of sin; if he should seem to 
would represent 
him as countenancing it, and being a patron of offences, if he were a protector 
of offenders; than which no reflection could be more invidious upon one that 
professed the strictness, purity, and business of a prophet. 

Il. The method he took to resolve this case, and so to break this snare. 

1. He seemed to slight it, and turned a deaf ear to it; he “ stooped down, and 
wrote on the ground.” It is impossible to tell, and therefore needless to ask, 
what he wrote; but it is the only mention made, in the Gospels, of Christ’s 
writing. Eusebius indeed speaks of his writing to Abgarus, king of Edessa. 
Some think they have a liberty of conjecture what he wrote here. Grotius 
saith it was some grave, weiglity saying ; and that it was usual for wise men 
when they were very thoughtful conce-ning any thing, to doso. Jerome an 
Ambrose suppose he wrote, ‘ Let the names of these wicked men be written in 
the dust.’ Others this, ‘The earth accuseth the earth, but the judgment is 
mine.’ Christ, by this, teacheth us to be slow to speak when difficult cases are 
proposed to us, not quickly to shoot our bolt ; and when provocations are given 
us, or we are bantered, to pause and consider before we reply; think twice 
before we speak once; “‘the heart of the wise studies to answer.” Our trans- 
add, 4) mpocrootpevos, though the most 
copies have it not, give this account of the reason of his writing on the ground, 
“as though he heard them not.” He did, as it were, look another way, to shew 
that he was'not willing to take notice of their address, saying in effect, “ Who 
made me a judge or a divider?” It is safe in many cases to be deaf to that 
which it is not safe to answer, Ps. xxxviii. 13. Christ would not have his 
ministers to be entangled in secular affairs; let them rather employ themselyes 
in any lawful studies, and fill up their time with writing on the ground, which 
nobody will heed, than busy themselves in that which doth not belong to 
them. But when Christ seemed as though he heard them not, he made it 
appear that he not only heard their words, but knew their thoughts. : 

2. When they importunately, or rather impertinently, pressed him for 
an answer, he turned the conviction of the prisoner upon the prosecutors, 
ver. 7%. 

Ist. They “continued asking him,” and his seeming not to take notice of 


_them, made them the more vehement, for now they thought sure enough they 


had run him aground, and that he could not avoid the imputation of contradict- 
ing either the law of Moses, if he should acquit the prisoner, or his own doctrine 
of mercy and pardon, if he should condemn her; and therefore they pushed on 
their appeal to him with vigour; whereas they should have construed his dis-~ 


' regard of them asa check to their design, and an intimation to them to desist, 


as they tendered their own reputation. ! ; 

2nd. At last he put them all to shame and silence with one word; ‘he lifted 
up himself,” awaking as one out of sleep, Ps. Ixxviii, $5, and “said unto them, 
He that is without sin aeoee you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 

First. Here Christ avoided the snare which they laid for him, and effectually 
saved his own reputation. He neither reflected upon the law, nor excused 
the prisoner’s guilt; nor did he, on the other hand, encourage the prosecu- 
tion, or countenance their heat. See the good etfect of consideration: when 
we cannot make our point by steering a direct course, it is good to fetch a 
compass. 

Secondly. “In the net which they spread is their own foot taken.” They 


verse should be associated with the last verse of chap. vii. The 
contrast between Christ going to the Mount of Olives and the people 
going to their own homes way suggest some touching reflections, 
whether we suppose our Lord to have remained all night on the 
Mount of Olives (compare Luke xxi. 37, 38) in prayer, or to have par- 
taken of the hospitality of the family at Bethany. 

viii. 3. “Taken in adultery:” Alford, following the Cambridge 
MS., renders “ taken in sin.” 
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viii. 4. Following the same authority, we must read verse 4, “The 
priests say unto him, tempting him that they might have to accuse 
him,” &e. ‘The additions afford us some explanation of the incident. 
The authors of the transaction are seen to be the priests; their 
motive, not a love of purity, but a desire to entangle Christ. 

‘viii. 5. “Be stoned:”? Moses did not command stoning, save in 
exceptional cases. It seems, however, that, at any rate in later 
times, the method of putting to death was by stoning. = 
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came with design to accuse him, but they were forced to accuse themse'ves. 
Christ owns it was fit the prisoner should be prosecuted; but appeals to their 
consciences, whether they were fit to be the prosecutors. 

Ist. He here refers to that rule which the law of Moses prescribed in the 
execution of criminals, that the “hand of the witnesses must be first upon 
them,” Deu. xvii. 7, as in the stoning of Stephen, Acts vii. 58. The scribes and 
Pharisees were the witnesses against this woman. Now Christ puts it to them, 
whether, according to their own law, they would dare to be the executioners. 
Durst they take away that life with their hands, which they were now taking 
_ ete Se Site tongues; would not their own consciences fly in their faces, 
W they dic 

2nd. He builds upon an uncontested maxim in morality, that it is very absurd 
for men to be zealous in punishing the offences of others, while they are every 
whit as guilty themselves; and they are no better than self-condemned, who 
judge others, and yet themselves do the same thing. If there be any of you 
that is without sin, that is. without sin of this nature, that has not some time 
or other been guilty of fornication or adultery, let him cast the first stone at 
her. Not that. magistrates, who are conscious of guilt themselves, should 
therefore connive at others’ guilt. But therefore, First. Whenever we find 
fault with others, we ought to reflect upon ourselves, and to be more severe 
against sin in ourselves than in others. Secondly. We ought to be favourable, 
though not to the sins, yet to the persons of those that offend, and to restore 
them with a spirit of meekness, considering ourselves and our own corrupt 
nature. Aut sumus, aut fuimus, vel possumus esse quod hic est,—‘ We either 
are, or have been, or may be, what he is.’ Let this restrain us from throwing 
stones at our brethren, and proclaiming their faults.’ ‘Let him that is without 
sin” begin such discourse as that, and then those that are truly humbled for 
their own sins will blush at it, and be glad to let it fall. Thirdly. Qui alterum 
incusat probri, ipsum se intuert oportet,—‘'Those who are any way cbliged to 
animadvert upon the faults of others, are concerned to look well to them- 
selves, and keep themselves pure.’ Mat. vii. 5. The snuffers of the tabernacle 
were of pure gold, : 

3rd. Perhaps he refers to the trial of the suspected wife 
husband, with the waters of jealousy. The man was to bring her to the priest, 
Num. v. 15, as the scribes and Pharisees brought this woman to Christ. Now 
it was a received opinion among the Jews, and confirmed by experience, that 
if the husband who brought his wife to that trial, had himself been at any time 
guilty of adultery, aque non explorant ejus uxorem,—‘ the bitter water had no 
effect upon the wife.’ * Come, then, saith Christ, ‘according to your own tra- 
dition will I judge you. If you are without sin, stand to the charge, and let the 
adulteress be executed; but if not, though she be guilty, while you that present 
her are equally so, according to your own rule she shall be free.’ 

4th. In this he attended to the great work which he came into the world 
about, and that was to bring sinners to repentance; not to destroy, but to 
save. He aimed to bring, not only the prisoner to repentance, by shewing her 
his mercy, but the prosecutors too, by shewing them their sins; they sought 
to ensnare him, he sought to convince and convert them. ‘Thus “the blood- 
thirsty hate the upright, but the just seek his soul.” 

3. Having given them this startling word, he left them to consider of it, and 
“again stooped down, and wrote on the ground,” ver. 8. As when they made 
their address he seemed to slight their question, so now he had given them an 
answer, he slighted their resentment of it, not caring what they said to it; nay, 
they needed not to make any reply ; the matter was lodged in their own breasts, 
let them make the best of it there. Or, he would not seem to wait for an 
answer, lest they should on a sudden justify themselves, and then think them- 
selves bound in honour to persist in it; but gives them time to pause, and to 
eommune with their own hearts. God saith, “I hearkened and heard,” 
Jer. viii. 6. Some Greek copies here read, ‘he wrote on the ground,’ évos 
éxdcrou avta@y Tus Guaptias, ‘the sins of every one of them.’ This he could do, 
for he sets our iniquities before him; and this he will do, for he will set them 
in order before us too; he seals up our transgressions, Job xiv. 16. But he doth 
nut write men’s sins in the sand; no, they are written as with a pen of iron and 
the point of a diamond, Jer. xvii. 1, never to be forgotten till they are forgiven. 

4. The scribes and Pharisees were so strangely thunderstruck with the word 
of Christ, that they let fall their persecution of Christ, whom they durst no 
farther tempt; and their prosecution of the woman, whom they durst no 
longer accuse ; ver. 9, “they went out one by one.” Ist. Perhaps his writing 
on the ground frightened them, as the handwriting on the wall frightened Bel- 
shazzar; they concluded he was writing bitter things against them, writing 
their doom. Happy they who have no reason to be afraid of Christ’s writing. 
2nd. However, what he said frightened them, by sending them to their own 
consciences. He had shewed them to themselves; and they were afraid, if they 
should stay till he lift up himself again, his next word should shew them to 
the world, and shame them before men, and therefore they thought it best to 
withdraw. ‘They went out one by one, that they might go out softly, and not 
by a noisy flight disturb Christ; they gat them away by stealth, as “ people 
being ashamed steal away when they flee in battle,” 2 Sam. xix. 3. The order 
of their departure is taken notice of, “ beginning at the eldest,” either because 
they were most guilty, or first aware of the danger they were in of being put 
to the blush; and if the eldest quit the field, and retreat ingloriously, no marvel 
if the younger follow them. Now see here, ; ie : 

First. The force of the word of Christ for the conviction of sinners; “ they 
which heard it were convicted by their own consciences.” Conscience is God’s 
deputy in the soul, and one word from him will set it on work, Heb. iv. 12. 
Those that had been old in adulteries, and long fixed in a proud opinion of 
themselves, yet the eldest of them were here startled by the word of Christ ; 
even scribes and Pharisees, that were most conceited of themselves, yet, by the 
power of Christ’s word, are made to sneak. a : F 

Secondly, Th- folly of sinners under these convictions, which appears in these 
scribes and Pharisees. 1st. It is folly for those that are under convictions to 
make it their principal care to avoid shame, as Judah, Gen. xxxviii. 23, “lest we 
be shamed.” Our care should be more to save our souls than to save our 
credit. Saul evidenced his hypocrisy, when he said, “I have sinned; yet now 
honour me, I pray thee.” There is no way to get the honour and comfort of 
penitents, but by taking the shame of penitents. 2nd. It is folly for those that 
ure under convictions to contrive how to shift off their convictions, and to get 
rid of them. These scribes and Pharisees had the wound opened, and now 
they shculd have been desirous to have it searched, and then it might have 
been healed; but that was the thing they dreaded and declined. 3rd. It is folly 
for those that are under convictions to get away from Jesus Christ, as these 
here did; for he is the only one that can heal the wounds of conscience, and 
speak peace tous. ‘I'hose that are convicted by their consciences, will be con- 
demned by their Judge, if they be not justified by their Redeemer; and will 
they then go from him? To whom will they go? 

5. When the self-conceited prosecutors Hinched the field, and fled for the 
same, the self-condemning prisoner stood her ground, with a resolution to 
abide by the judgment of our Lord Jesus. “Jesus was left alone” from the 
company of the scribes and Pharisees, free from their molestations, and the 
woman standing in the midst” of the assembly that were attending on Christ’s 


by the jealous 


Se 


viii. 6. “Stooped down: Jesus was sitting at the time. 
“Wrote on the ground:” the explanatory words, “as though he 
heard them not,” which have been added in the Authorised Version, 
have been taken to imply that Jesus pretended not to have heard. 
The whole scene rather suggests that it was the silence of rebuke— 
the silence of one who felt what an intolerable reproach the conduct 


th iests brought on religion. . 4 
eine pie He that is without sin:” not meaning “sinless,” but 


Will. 4s 
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preaching, where they set her, ver. 3. She did not seek to make her escape, 
though she had opportunity for it; but her prosecutors had appealed unte 
| Jesus, and to him she would go, on him she would wait for her doom. Note, 
| Those whose cause is brought before our Lord Jesus will never have occasion 
| to remove it into any other court, for he is the refuge of penitents. ‘The law 
which accuses us, aud calls for judgment against us, is by the Gospel of Christ 
| made to withdraw; its demands are answered, and its clamours silenced, by the 
blood of Jesus. Our cause is lodged in the Gospel court, we are left with 
| Jesus alone; it is him only we have now to deal with, for to him all judg- 
|ment is committed; let us therefore secure our interest in him, and we are 
made for ever. Let his-Gospel rule us, and it will infallibly save us. 
| 6. Here is the conetusion of the trial, and the issue it was brought to, 
ver. 10, 11: “Jesus lifted up himself, and he saw none but the woman.” Though 
| Christ may seem to take no notice of what is said and done, but leave it to the 
| contending sons of men to deal it out among themselves, yet, when the hour 
‘of his judgment is come, he will no longer keep silence. When David had 
appealed to God, he prayed, “‘ Lift up thyself,” Ps. vii. 6; xciv. 2. The woman, 
it is likely, stood trembling at the bar, as one doubtful of the issue. Christ was 
without sin, and might cast the first stone; but though none more severe than 
he against sin, for he is infinitely just and holy, none more compassionate than 
he to sinners, for he is infinitely gracious and merciful, and this poor malefac- 
tor finds him so, now she stands upon her deliverance. Here is the method of 
courts of judicature observed, 

Ist. The prosecutors are called, “ Where ‘are those thine accusers? hath no 
iman condemned thee?” Not but that Christ knew where they were, but he 
j asked that he might shame them who declined his judgment, and encourage 
her who resolved to abide by it. St. Paul’s challenge is like this, ‘* Who shall 
lay any thing to the charge ot God’s elect?” Where are these their accusers ? 
| The accuser of the brethren shall be fairly cast out, and all indictments legally 

and regularly quashed. 

2nd. They do not appear when the question was asked: ‘f Hath no man con- 
demned thee? she said, No man, Lord.” She speaks respectfully to Christ; 
ealls him Lord; but is silent concerning her prosecutors; saith nothing in 
answer to that question which concerned them, “‘ Where are those thine 
accusers?” Doth not triumph in their retreat, or insult over them, as wit- 
nesses against themselves, not against her. If we hope to be forgiven by our 
Judge, we must forgive our accusers ; and if their accusations, how invidious 
soever, were the happy occasion of awakening our consciences, we may easily 
forgive them this wrong. But she answered the question which concerned 
herself, “Has no man condemned thee?” ‘True penitents find it enough to 
give account of themselves to God, and will not undertake to give account of 
other people. 

3rd. The prisoner is therefore discharged, ‘‘ Neither do 1 condemn thee: go 
and sin no more.” Consider this, 

First. As her dizeharge from the temporal punishment. ‘ If they do not 
condemn thee to be stoned to death, neither do Ll.’ Not that Christ came 
to disarm the magistrate of his sword of justice, or that it is his will that 
capital punishments should not be inflicted on malefactors; so far from that, 
the administration of public justice is established by the Gospel, and made 
subservient to Christ’s kingdom; “‘ by me kings reign.” But Christ would not 
condemn this woman, Jst. Because it was none of his busines; she was no judge, 
or divider, and therefore would not intermeddle in secular affairs. His king- 
dom was not of this world. Vractent fabrilia fabri,—‘ Let every one act in his 
own province.’ 2nd. Because she was prosecuted by those that were more 
guilty than she, and could not for shame insist upon their demand of justice 
against her. This law appointed the hands of the witnesses to be first upon 
the criminal, and afterward the hands of all the people; so that if they fly off, 
and do not condemn her, the prosecution drops. ‘The justice of God, in intlict- 
ing temporal judgments, sometimes takes notice of a comparative righteousness, 
and spares those who are otherwise obnoxious, when the punishing of them 
would gratify those that are worse than they, Dew. xxxii. 26. But when Christ 
dismissed her, it was with this caution, “Go, and sin no more.” Impunity 
emboldens malefactors, and therefore those who are guilty, and yet have found 
means to escape the »dge of the law, need to double their watch, lest Satar. 
get advantage; for the fairer the escape was, the fairer the warning was, to go 
and sin no more. They who help to save the life of a criminal, should, as 
Christ here, help to save the soul, with this caution. 

Secondly. As ae? discharge from the eternal punishment. For Christ to say 
I do not condemn thee, is, in effect, to say, | do forgive thee; and the Son of 
man had power on earth to forgive sins, and could, upon good grounds, give 
this absolution; for as he knew the hardness and impenitent hearts of the 
prosecutors, and therefore said that which would confound them, so he knew 
the tenderness and sincere repentance of the prisoner, and therefore said that 
which would comfort her, as he did to that woman that was a sinner, suck 
a sinner as this, who was likewise looked upon with disdain by a Pharisee 
Lu. vii. 48, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee; goin peace.” So here, “ Neither do if 
condemn thee.” Note, Ist. They are truly happy whom Christ doth not con- 
demn, for his discharge is a sufficient answer to all other challenges ; they are all 
coram non judice,— before an authorized judge.’ 2nd. Christ will not condemn 
those who, though they have sinned, will “ go, and sin no more,” Ps. Ixxxv. 8; 
Isa.\v.7. He will not take the advantage he has against us for our former 
rebellions, if we will but lay down our arms, and return to our allegiance. 
3rd. Christ’s favour to us in the remission of the sins that are past, should be a 
prevailing argument with us to “go and sin no more,” Jtom. vi. 1,2. Will not 
Christ condemn thee? Go, then, and sin no more. 


12 'Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, 
I am the light of the world: he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life. 13 ‘The Pharisees therefore said unto him, 
Thou bearest record of thyself; thy record is nov 
true. 14 Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Though I bear record of myself, yet my record is 
true: for | know whence I came, and whither L go; 
but ye cannot tell whence I come, and whither I 
go. 15 Ye judge after the flesh ; I judge no man. 


16 And yet if I judge, my judgment is true: for I 
am not alone, but I and the Father that sent me. 


” referring, 


“Jet him whose conscience acquits him of any such sin; 
of course, to more than outward act. 

viii. 12. “The light of the world:” compare chap. i. 4. These 
words are parallel to those in chap. vii. 37, where Christ compares 
himself to the “ water of life.’ He who can satisfy the thirsty 
soul ean guide the wandering. (Compare the imagery of Psa. evii. 
7,9.) But the form of instruction in both cases seems to have been 


suggested by the circumstances. The drawing water from Siloah 
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17 It is also written in your law, that the testimony 
of two men is true. 18 I am one that bear witness 
of myself, and the Father that sent me beareth 
witness of me. 19 Then said they unto him, Where 
is thy Father? Jesus answered, Ye neither know 
me, nor my Father: if ye had known me, ye should 
have known my Father also. 20 ‘These words 
spake Jesus in the treasury, as he taught in the 
temple: and no man laid hands on him; for his 


hour was not yet come. 


The rest of this chapter is taken up with debates between Christ and con- 
tradicting sinners, who cavilled at the most gracious words that proceeded out 
of his mouth. Itis not certain whether these disputes were the same day that 
the adulteress was discharged; it is probable they were, for the evangelist 
mentions no other day, and takes notice, ver. 2, how early Christ began that 
day’s work. Though those Pharisees that accused the woman were absconded, 
yet there were other Pharisees, ver. 13, to confront Christ, who had brass 
enough in their foreheads to keep them in countenance, though some of their 
party were put to such a shameful retreat; nay, perhaps that made them the 
more industrious to pick quarrels with him; if possible, to retrieve the repu- 
tation of their baffled party. In these verses we have, — 

I. A great doctrine laid down, with the application of it. of 

First. The doctrine is, that Christ is the light of the world; ver. 12, “Then 
spake Jesus again unto them;” though he had spoken a great deal to them 
to little purpose, and what he had said was opposed; “yet he spake again, 
for he speaketh once, yea twice.” ‘They had turned a deaf ear to what he said, 
and yet he spoke again to them, saying, “Iam the light of the world.” Note, 
Jesus Christ is the light of the world. One of the rabbins saith, Light is the 
name of the Messiah; as it is written, Dan. ii. 22, “and light dwelleth with 
him.” God is light, and Christ is “the image of the invisible God;” God of 

ods, Light of lights. He was expected to be “‘a light to lighten the Gentiles,” 
he li. 22; and so the light of the world, and not of the Jewish church only, 
The visible light of the world is the sun; and Christ is the Sun of righteous- 
ness. ne sun enlightens the whole world; so doth one Christ, and there 
needs no more: Christ’s being the light, speaks,’ 1. What he is in himself, most 
excellent and glorious. 2. hat he is to the world, the fountain of light, 
enlightening every man. What a dungeon would the world be without the 
sun! so would it be without Christ, by whom light came into the world, 
ch. iii. 19. 

Secondly. The inference from this doctrine is: “‘ He that followeth me,” as a 
traveller follows the light in a dark night, “shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” 1f Christ be the light, then, 1, It is our duty to 
follow him ; to submit ourselves to his conduct, and in every thing take directions 
from him, in the way that leads to happiness. Many follow false lights; there 
are ignes fatui,— false lights, that lead them to destruction; but Christ is the 
true light. Itis not enough to look at this light, and to gaze upon it,—but we 
must follow it, believe in it, and walk in it,—for it is a light to our feet, not our 
eyes only. 2. It is the happiness of those who follow Christ, that “they shall 
not walk in darkness.” ‘They shall not be left destitute of those instructions in 
the way of truth which are necessary to keep them from destroying error, and 
those directions in the way of duty which are necessary to keep them from 
damning sin. They “shall lave the light of life,” that knowledge and enjoyment 
of God which will be to them the light of spiritual life in this world, and of 
everlasting life in the other world, where there will be no death nor darkness. 
Follow Christ, and we shall undoubtedly be happy in both worlds; follow 
Christ, and we shall follow him to heaven. 

Il. The objection which the Pharisees made against this doctrine, and it was 
very tritling and frivolous; ver. 13, “Thou bearest record of thyself; thy 
record is not true.” In this objection they went upon the suspicion which we 
commonly have of men’s self-commendation, which 1s concluded to be the native 
language of self-love; such as we are all ready to condemn in others, but few 
are willing to own in themselves. But in this case the objection was very 
unjust; for, 1. They made that his crime, and a diminution to the credibility of 
his doctrine, which, in the case of one who introduced a Divine revelation, was 
necessary and unavoidable. Did not Moses and all the prophets bear witness 
of themselves, when they avouched themselves to be God’s messengers? Did 
not the Pharisees ask John Baptist, what sayest thou of thyself? 2. They 
overlooked the testimony of all the other witnesses which corroborated the 
testimony he bore of himself. Had he only borne record of himself, his testimony 
had indeed been suspicious, and the belief of it might have been suspended ; 
but his doctrine was attested by more than two or three credible witnesses, 
enough to establish every word of it. 

Ill. Christ's reply to this objection, ver. 14; he doth not retort upon them, 
as he might,‘ You profess yourselves to be devout and good men, but your 
witness is not true ;’ but plainly vindicates himself; and though he had waived 
his own testimony, ch. v. 31, yet here he abides by it, that it did not derogate 
from the credibility of his other proofs, but was necessary to shew the force 
of them. Heis the light of the world; and it is the property of light to be 
self-evidencing. First principles prove themselves. He urgeth three things 
to prove that his testimony, though of himself, was true and cogent. 

irst. That he was conscious to himself of his own authority, and abundantly 
satisfied in himself concerning it. He did not speak as one at uncertainty 
nor propose a disputable notion which he himself hesitated about, but declared 
a decree, and gave such an account of himself as he would abide by; “I know 
whence I came, and whither I go.” He was fully apprised of his own un- 
dertaking from first to last; knew whose errand he went upon, and what his 
success would be; he knew what he was before his manifestation to the world, 
and what he should be after; that he came from the Father, and was going 
to him, ch. xvi. 28; came from glory, and was going to glory, ch. xvii. 5. This 
is the satisfaction of all good Christians, that though the world know them 
aot, as it knew him not, yet they know whence their spiritual life comes, and 
whether it tends, and go upon sure grounds. 

Secondly. That they were very incompetent judges of him and of his doc- 
trine, and not to be regarded. 

1. Because they were ignorant, willingly and resolvedly ignorant; “ ye can- 
not tell whence | come, and whither I go.” To what purpose is it tc talk with 
those who know nothing of the matter, nor desire to know. He had told them 
of his coming from heaven, and returning to heaven; but it was foolishness 


to them, they received it not, it was what the brutish maa knows not, Ps. xcii. 6. q 
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They took upon them to judge of that which they did not understand, which 
lay quite out of the road of their acquaintance. ‘They that despise Christ's 
dominions and dignities, speak evil of what they know not, Jude 8, 10. 

2. Because they were partial; ver. 15, “Ye judge after the flesh.” When 
fleshly wisdom gives the rule of judgment, and outward shows and appearances 
only are given in evidence, and the case decided according to them, then men 
“judge after the flesh; ” and when the consideration of a secular interest turns 
the scale in judging of spiritual matters,—when we judge in favour of that 
which pleases the carnal mind, and recommends us toa carnal world,—we judge 
after the flesh; and the judgment cannot be right when the rule is wrong. 
The Jews judged of Christ and his Gospel by outward appearances; and 
because he appeared so mean, thought it impossible he should be the light of 
the world; as if the sun under a cloud were no sun. 

3. Because they were unjust and unfair towards him; intimated in that, “I 
judge no man.” ‘I neither make nor meddle with your political affairs; vor 
doth my doctrine or practice at all intrench upon, or interfere with, your civil 
rights, or secular powers.’ He thus judged noman. Now, if he did not war 
after the flesh, it was very unreasonable for them to judge him after the flesi:, 
and to treat him as an offender against the civil government. Or, “I judge no 
man,” that is, not now, in my first coming; that is deferred till 1 come again, 
ch. iil. 17. Prima dispensatio Christi medicinalis est, non judicialis,— The first 
coming of Christ was for the purpose of administering, not justice, but 
medicine.’—August. 

Thirdly. That his testimony of himself was sufficiently supported and cor- 
roborated by the testimony of his Father with him, and for him; ver. 16, ‘“ And 
yet if I judge, my judgment is true.” He did in his doctrine judge, ch. ix. 39, 
though not politically. Consider him then, 

1. As ajudge, and his own judgment was valid; “If I judge;” I, who have 
authority to execute judgments; I, to whom all things are delivered; I, who am 
the Son of God, and have the Spirit of God,—“ if I judge, my judgment 1s true;” 
of incontestable rectitude, and uncontrollable authority, om. ii. 2. ‘If I 
should judge,’ my judgment must be true, and then you would be condemned. 
But the judgment-day is not yet come; youare not yet to be condemned, but 
spared; and therefore, now, “I judge no man;” so Chrysostom. Now that 
which makes his judgment unexceptionable is, 

Ist. His Father’s concurrence with him; “I am not alone, but I and the 
Father.” He had the Father’s concurring counsels to direct; as he was with 
the Father before the world, in forming the counsels, so the Father was with 
him in the world, in prosecuting and executing those counsels; and never left 


him, Jnops consilii,— without advice,’ Jsa. xi. 2. All ‘the counsels of peace’ 
(and of war too) ‘were between them both,’ Zee. vi. 13. He had also the Father’s 
coucurring power to authorize and confirm what he did: see Ps. Ixxxix. 21, &e.3 
Isa. xlii.1. He did not act separately; but in his own name, and his Father's, 
and by the authority aforesaid, ch. v.17; and xiv. 9, 10. 

2nd. His Father’s commission to him; it is “the Father that sent me.” Note- 
God will go along with them that he sends: see Fz. iii. 10, 12, “ Come, and I 
will send thee, and certainly I will be with thee.” Now if Christ had a com- 
mission from the Father, and the Father’s j-resence with him in all his adminis-- 
trations, no doubt his judgment was true and valid; no exception lay against it, 
no appeal lay from it. 

2. Look upon him as a witness; and now he appeared no otherwise, (having 
not as yet taken the throne of judgment,) and as such his testimony was true 
and unexceptionable; this he shews, ver. 17, 18, where, 

Ist. He quotes a maxim of the Jewish law, ver. 17, that “ the testimony of two 
men is true.” Not as if it were always true in itself, for many a time hand has 
joined in hand to bear a false testimony, 1 Ain. xxi. 10; but it is allowed as 
sufficient evidence, upon which to ground a verdict, (verum dictum,) and if 
nothing appear to Che contrary, it is taken for granted to be true. Reference 
is here had to that law, Dew. xvii. 6,“ At the mouth of two witnesses shall he 
that is worthy of death be put to death:” and see Dew. xix. 5; Num. xxxv. 30. 
It was in favour of life that in Span cases two witnesses were required ; as 
with us in case of treason; see Heb. vi. 18. 

2nd. He applies this to the case in hand; ver. 18, “I am one that bears witness 
of myself, and the Father that sent me bears witness of me.” Behold, two 
witnesses! ‘Though in human courts, where two witnesses are required, the 
criminal, or candidate, is not admitted to be a witness for himself, yet in a 
matter purely Divine, which can be proved only by a Divine testimony, and 
God himself must be the witness, if the formality of two or three witnesses 
be insisted on, there can be no other than the eternal Father, the eternal Son of 
the Father, and the eternal Spirit. Now if the testimony of two distinct per- 
sons that are men, and therefore may deceive, or be deceived, is conclusive 
much more ought the testimony of the Son of God concerning himself, backed 
with the testimony of his Father concerning him, to command assent: see 
1 Jno. v.7,9—11. Now this proves, not only that the Father and the Son are 
two distinct persons,—for their respective testimonies are here spoken of as 
the testimonies of two several persons,—but that these twoare one; not only 
one in their testimony, but equal in power and glory, and therefore the same 
in substance. St, Austin here takes occasion to caution his hearers against 
Sabellianism on the one hand, which confounded the persons in the Godhead, 
and Arianism on the other, which denied the Godhead of the Son and Spirit. 
Alius est Filius, et alius Pater, non _tamen aliud, sed hoc ipsum est et Pater’ 
et Filius, scilicet unus Deus est,—‘ The Son is one person, and the Father is 
another ; they do not, however, constitute two beings, but the Father is the 
same being that the Son is, that is, the only true God.’— Tract xxxvi. in Joann. 

Christ here apes of himself and the Father as witnesses to the world, giving 
in evidence to the reason and conscience of the children of men, whom he deals 
with as men. And these witnesses to the world now, will in the great day 
be witnesses against those that persist in unbelief, and their word will judge 


men. 

This was the sum of the first conference between Christ and these carnal 
Jews; in the conclusion of which we are told how their tongues were let 
loose, and their hands tied. 

1. How their tongues were let loose, (such was the malice of hell,) to cavil 
at his discourse, ver. 19. Though in what he said there appeared nothing of 
human policy or artifice, but a Divine security, yet they set themselves to cross 
questions with him. None so incurably blind as those that resolve they will not 
see. Observe, Ist. How they evaded the conviction with a ecavil; “ Then said 
they unto him, Where is thy Father?” They might easily have understood, by 
the tenor of this and his other discourses, that when he spoke of his Father 
he meant no other but God himself; yet they pretend to understand him of a 
common person; and since he had appealed to his testimony, Moa him call 
his witness, and challenge him, if he could, to produce him; “ Where is thy 
Father?” Thus, as Christ said of them, ver. 15, they “ judge after the flesh. 
Perhaps they hereby intend a reflection upon the meanness and obscurity of 
his family; ‘“* Where is thy Father ?” that he should be fit to give evidence iu 
such a case as this? Thus they turn it off with a taunt, when they “could not 
resist the wisdom and spirit with which he spake.” 2nd. How he evaded the 
cavil with a farther conviction; he did not tell them where his Father was 


but charged them with wilful ignorance ; “ ye neither know me nor my Father’ 


gave rise to the first comparixen ; another custom called forth the 
comparison, “I am the light,’ “In the Court of the Women there 
stood two colossal candlesticks, decorated with a multitude of lamps. 
Towards evening these were lighted up, and the people danced 
around them with great rejoicing.” Even this usage was symbolical. 
(Compare Zech. xiv. 7—16.) Jerusalém was represented as the city 
that enlightened the world, and the light symbolised the element of 
joy and pleasure. “Now nothing is more appropriate than that the 
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Lord, in allusion to the chandelier which was then about to be 
lighted up (for after the lighting, the jubilation of the multitude 
would not have permitted him to discourse), should say, ‘1 am the 
light of the world; all that is symbolically represented in the sacred 
rites of the Temple is actually fulfilled in me’” (Olshausen). 

viii. 20, “'Treasury:’’ a division of the fore-court of the Temple; 
part of the Court of the Women. ; 

viii. 21, “And shall die in your sins:” it is better to translate, 


_of duty ; for God hath Satan and all his instruments in a chain. 2nd. The reason 


A.D. 32. 


It is to no purpose to discourse to you about Divine things, who talk of them 
as blind men do of colours. Poor creatures, ye know nothing of the matter.’ 

First. He chargeth them with ignorance of God; “ye know not my Father.” 
“In Judah was God known,” Ps. Ixxvi. 1; they had some knowledge of him as 
the God that made the world; but their eyes were darkened that they could 
not see the light of his glory shining in the face of Jesus Christ. The little 
children of the Christian church know the Father, know him as a Father, 
i Jno. ii. 13; but these rulers of the Jews did not, because they would not so 
know him. 

Secondly. He shews them the true cause of their ignorance of God; “if ye 
had known me, ye should have known my Father also.” The reason why men 
are ignorant of God, is because they are unacquainted with Jesus Christ. Did 
we know Christ, Ist. In knowing him we should know the Father, whose 
person he is the express image of, ch. xiv. 9._ Chrysostom proves hence the 
Godhead of Christ, and his equality with his Father. We cannot say, he that 
knows a man knows an angel, or he that knows a creature knows the Creator; 
but he that knows Christ knows the Father. 2nd. By him we shall be in- 


Sita JO HN, V0: 


structed in the knowledge of God, and introduced into an acquaintance with 
him. If we knew Christ better, we should know the Father better ; but where 
the Christian religion is slighted and opposed, natural religion will soon be 
lost and laid aside. Deism makes way for Atheism. Those become vain in 
their imaginations concerning God that will not learn of Christ. 

2. See how their hands were tied, though their tongues were thus let loose; 
such was the power of Heaven to restrain the malice of hell. “ These words 
spake Jesus;” these bold words, these words of conviction and reproof, “in 
the treasury,” an apartment of the temple; where to be sure the chief priests, 
whose gain was their godliness, were mostly resident, attending the business 
of the revenue. Christ taught in the temple; sometimes in one part, sometimes 
in another, as he saw occasion. Now the priests, who had so great a stake in 
the temple, and looked upon it as their demesne, might easily, with the assist- 
ance of their janizaries, that were at their beck, either have seized him, and 
exposed him to the rage of the mob, and that pumahment which they called 
the beating of the rebels, or at least have silenced him, and stopped his 
mouth there; as Amos, though tolerated in the land of Judah, was forbidden 
to prophesy in the king’s chapel, Am. vii. 12, 13. Yet even in the temple, where 
they had him in their reach, “no man laid hands on him, for his hour was not 
yet come. 

See here, Ist. The restraint laid upon his persecutors by an invisible power; 
none of them durst meddle with him. God can set bounds to the wrath of men, 
as he doth to the waves of the sea. Let us not therefore fear danger in the way 


of this restraint; “‘ his hour was not yet come.” ‘The frequent mention of this 
intimates how much the time of our departure out of the world depends upon 
the fixed counsel and decree of God. Tt will come, it is coming; not yet come, 
but it is at hand. Our enemies cannot hasten it any sooner, nor our friends 
delay it any longer, than the time appointed of the Father; which is very com- 
fortable to every good man, who can look up, and say with pleasure, “ My times 
are in thy hands;” and better there than in our own. His hour was not yet 
come, because his work was not done, nor his testimony finished. ‘To all God’s 
purposes there is a time. ‘ : 

21 Then said Jesus again unto them, I go my 
way, and ye shall seek me, and shall die in your 
sins: whither I go, ye cannot come. 22 ‘Then said. 
the Jews, Will he kill himself? because he saith, 
Whither I go, ye cannot come. 23 And he said 
unto them, Ye are from beneath ; I am from above: 
ye are of this world; [am not of this world. 24 

said therefore unto you, that ye shall die in your 
sins: for if ye believe not that 1 am he, ye shall die 
in your sins. 25 Then said they unto him, Who 
art thou? And Jesus saith unto them, Even the same 
that I said unto you from the beginning. 26 I 
have many things to say and to judge of you: but: 
he that sent me is true; and I speak to the world 
those things which I have heard of him. 27 They 
understood not that he spake to them of the Father. 
28 ‘Then said Jesus unto them, When ye have lifted 
up the Son of man, then shall ye know that | am 
he, and that I do nothing of myself; but as my 
Father hath taught me, I speak these things. 29 
And he that sent me is with me: the Father hath 
not left me alone; for I do always those things that 
ar him. 30 As he spake these words, many 

elieved on him. 
j fai ' ing to the careless, unbelieving Jews, to consider 
Be ett bathe canseinenve of their infidelity, that they might prevent it 


before it was too late; fur he spake words of terror as well as words of grace. 


Observe here, 5 E : ‘ 

Ll. The wrath threatened ; ver. 21,“ Jesus said again unto them,” that which 
might be likely to do them good. He continued to teach in kindness to those 
few who received his doctrine, though there were many that resisted it, which 


-in your sins,” ver. 24. 


is an example to ministers to go on with their work, notwithstanding oppo- 
sition, because a remnant shall be saved. Here Christ changes his voice; he 
had piped to them, in the offers of his grace, and they had not danced; now he 
mourns to them, in the denunciations of his wrath, to try if they would lament. 


A.D. 32. 


He said, “I go my way, and ye shall seek me,.and shall die in your sins; whither 
I xo, ye cannot come.” Every word is terrible, and speaks spiritual judgments, 
which are the sorest of all others; worse than war, pestilence, and captivity, 
which the Old ‘Testament prophets denounced. Four things are here threat- 
ened against the Jews: 

First. Christ’s departure from them: “TI go my way;” that is, It shall not be 
long but I will go; you need not take so much pains to drive me from you, | 
shall go of myself. ‘Chey said to him, “Depart from us, we desire not the know- 
ledge of thy ways;” and he takes them at their word; but woe to those from 
whom Christ departs. Ichabod,—‘ the glory is gone;’ our defence is departed 
when Christ goes. Christ frequently warned them of his departure betore he 
left them; he bade often farewell, as one loath to depart, and willing to be 
invited, and that would have them stir up themselves to take bold on him. 

Secondly. ‘Their enmity to the true Messiah, and their fruitless and infa- 
tuated: inquiries after another Messiah, when he was gone away, which were 
both their sins and their punishments. “ Ye shall seek me ;” which speaks either, 
1. Their enmity to the true Christ; ‘ Ye shall seek to ruin my interest, by per- 
secuting my doctrine and followers, with a fruitless design to root them out; 
(this was a continual vexation and torment to themselves, made them incurably 
ill-natured, and brought wrath upon them, God’s and their own, to the utter- 
most;) or, 2. Their inquiries after false Christs. Ye shall continue your 
expectations of the Messiah, and be the self-perplexing seekers of a Christ to 
come ‘ when he is already come;’ like the Sodomites, who being struck with 
blindness, wearied themselves to find the door, Rom. ix. 31, 32. 

Thirdly. Their final impenitency: ‘“ Ye shall die in your sins.” Here is an 
error in all our English Bibles, even the old Bishops’ translation, and that of 
Geneva, the Rhemists only excepted; for all the Greek copies have it in the 
singular number, év 77 duaprig bua, ‘in your sin; so all the Latin versions; and 
Calvin has a note upon the difference between this and ver. 24, where it is 
plural, rats auaptiacs,—that here it is meant especially of the sin of unbelief, in 

oc peccato vestro,— in this sin of yours.’ Note, Those that live in unbelief are 
for ever undone, if they die in unbelief. Or, it may be understood in general, 
“ Ye shall die in your iniquity,” as Eze. iii. 19; xxxiii.9, Many that have long 
lived in sin, 395 by a timely repentance, through grace, are saved from dying in 
sin; but to those who go out of this world of probation, into that of retribution, 
under the guilt of sin unpardoned, and the power of sin unbroken, there re- 
maineth no relief; salvation itself cannot save them, Job xx. 11; Eze. xxxii. 27. 

Fourthly. Their eternal separation from Christ and all happiness in him: 
“whither I go ye cannot come.” When Christ left the world, he went toa 
state of perfect happiness, he went to paradise; thither he took the penitent 
thief with him, that did not die in his sins; but the impenitent not only shall 
not come to him, but they cannot; it is morally impossible, for heaven would 
not be heaven to those that die unsanctified, and unmeet for it. Ye cannot 
come, because ye have no right to enter into that Jerusalem, Rev. xxii. 143 
“whither I go ye cannot come,” to fetch me thence, so Dr. Whitby; and the 
same is the comfort of all good Christians, that when they are got to heaven, 
they will be out of the reach of their enemies’ malice. 

Il. The jest they made of this threatening. Instead of trembling at this word 
they bautered it, and turned it into ridicule; ver. 22, “ Will he kill himself 2? 
See here, 1. What slight thoughts they had of Christ’s threatenings ; they could 
make themselves and one another merry with them, as those that mocked the 
messengers of the Lord, and turned the burthen of the word of the Lord into 
a by-word, and_precept upon precept, line upon line, into a merry song 
Isa. xxviii. 13. But “be ye not mockers, lest your bands be made strong.” 
2. What ill thoughts they had of Christ’s meaning, as if he had an inhuman 
design upon his own life, to avoid the indignities done him, like Saul. ‘This is 
indeed,’ say they, ‘ to go whither we cannot follow him, for we will never kill 
ourselves.” ‘Thus they make him not only such a one as themselves, but worse : 
yet, in the calamities brought by the Romans upon the Jews, many of them in 
discontent and despair did kill themselves. They had put a much more favonr- 
able construction upon this word of his, ch. vii. 34, 35, “ Will he go to the 
dispersed Gentiles?” But see how indulged malice grows more and more 
malicious. 

ILL. The confirmation of what he said. 

First. He said, “whither I go ye cannot come;” and here he gives a reason 
for that; ver. 23, “ ye are from beneath, | am from above; ye are of this world, L 
am not of this world.” Ye are, é« tay kaw, of ‘those things which are beneath ;’” 
noting, not so much their rise from beneath, as their affection to these lower 
things: ‘ Yeare in with these things, as those that belong to them ; how can you 
come where I go, when your spirit and disposition is so directly contrary to 
mine?’ See here, 1. What the spirit of the Lord Jesus was; not of this world, 
but from above. He was perfectly dead to the wealth of the world, the ease 
of the body, and the praise of men, and was wholly taken up with divine and 
heavenly things; and none shall be with him but those who are born from 
above, and have their conversation in heaven. 2. How contrary to this their 
spirit was: ‘ Ye are from beneath, and of this world.’ The Pharisees were of a 
carnal, worldly spirit; and what communion could Christ have with them ? 

Secondly. He had said, “ Ye shall diein your sin,” and here he stands to it; 
Therefore I said, ye shall die in your sins, because “ ye are from beneath ;” and 
he gives this farther nennon for it, ‘‘if ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die 

ee here. 

1. What we are required to helieve, “that Iam he,” d1 éyw eiuc, ‘that I am,’ 
which is one of God's names, Fz. iii. 14. It was the Son of God that there 
said, Ehejeh asher Ehejeh,—‘ 1 will be what I will be;’ for the deliverance of 
Israel was but a figure of good things to come; but now he saith, “1 am he;” 
he that should come; he that you expect the Messiah to be, that you would 
have me to be to you. Iam more than the bare name of the Messiah; I do not 
only call myself so, but lam he. True faith doth not amuse the soul with an 
empty sound of words, but affects it with the doctrine of Christ’s mediation as 
areal thing, that has real effects. 

2. How necessary it is that we believe this; if we have not this faith we shall 
die in our sins; for the matter is so settled, that without this faith, Ist. We 
cannot be saved from the power of sin while we live, and therefore shall cer- 
tainly continue in it to the last. Nothing but the doctrine of Christ’s grace 
will be an argument powerful enough, and none but the Spirit of Christ’s 
grace will be an agent powerful enough, to turn us from sin to God; and that 

pirit is given, and that doctrine given, to be effectual to those only who believe 
in Christ; so that if Satan be not by faith dispossessed, he has a lease of the 
soul for its life; if Christ do not cure us, our case is desperate, and we shall 
die in our sins. 2nd. Without faith we cannot be saved from the punishment 
of sin when we die; for the wrath of God remains upon them that believe not, 
Mar. xvi. 16. Unbelief is a damning sin, it is a sin against the remedy. Now 
this implies the great Gospel promise; if we believe that Christ is he, and 
receive him accordingly, we shall not die in our sins. The law saith abso. 
Intely to all, as Christ said, ver. 21, “ye shall die in your sin,” for we are all 
quiley before God; but the Gospel is a defeasance of the obligation, upon con- 

ition of believing; the curse of the law is vacated and annulled to all that 
submit to the grace of the Gospel. Believers die in Christ,—in his love, in his 
arms,—and so are saved from dying in their sins. 


7 


“in your sin;” the sin being the one of unbelief in Christ. The 
complete harmony of the passage is then maintained ; for in verse 24 
“ae sin which Christ indicates is, “If ye believe not that I am he.” 
(See also Note on that verse.) 

viii. 22. These words involve a bitter reproach, since among the 
Jews suicide was regarded as a crime which inevitably involved the 
puaishment of hell. , 

vali, 24, “I said therefore . . . ye shall diein yoursins:” “ Your 


carnal-mindedness hinders your believing in me; and continuance in 
sins (the plural here) is the inevitable consequence of continuance in 
the one sin—unbelief.” 

viii, 25. The latter clause is rendered by Alford, “In very deed 
the same which I also speak unto you.” The interpretations of the 
passage are numerous. The best seems to be that which under- 
stands our Lord to say, ‘I am what now (and from the first) I have 
been telling you.” In verse 23 he said, “I am from above.” 
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IV. Here is a farther discourse concerning himself, occasioned by his requir- 
ing faith in himself as the condition of salvation, ver. 25—29. Observe, . 

First. The question which the Jews put to him, ver. 25: “ Who art thou?” 
This they asked tauntingly, and not with any desire to be instructed. He had 
said, ye must believe “that lam he.” By his not saying expressly who he was, 
he plainly intimated, that in his person he was such a one as could not be 
described by any, and in his office such a one as was expected by all that looked 
for redemption in Israel; yet this awful manner of speaking, which had so 
much significancy in it, they turned to his reproach, as if he knew not what to 
say of himself. “ Who art thou?” that we must with an implicit faith believe 
in thee, that thou art some mighty he, we know not who, or what, nor are 
worthy to know ? é A 

Secondly. His answer to this question, wherein he directs them three ways 
for information : 

1. He refers himself to what he had said all along. Do you ask who Iam? 
“Even the same that I said unto you from the beginning.” ‘The original here is 
a little intricate, tiv Apxiv 6, Te Ku AaA@ bucv, which some read thus, ‘I am the 
beginning, which also I speak unto you;’ so Austin takes it. Christ is called 
’Aoxy, ‘the Beginning, Col. i. 18; Jtev.i 83; xxi. 6; iii. 14; and so it agrees with 
ver. 24, “I am he;” compare Jsa. xli. 4, ‘Lam the first,” “Iam he.” ‘Those 
who object that it is the accusative case, and therefore not properly answering 
to ris ef, must undertake to construe by grammar rules that parallel expres- 
sion, Rev. i. 8,6 nv. But most interpreters agree with our version, Do you ask 
who lam? Ist. “Iam the same that I said to you from the beginning” of 
time, in the scriptures of the Old Testament, the same that from the beginning 
was said to be the seed of the woman, that should break the serpent’s head. 
The same that in all ages of the church was the Mediator of the covenant, and 
the faith of the patriarchs. 2nd. From the beginning of my public ministry. 
The account he had already given of himself he resolved to abide by; he had 
declared himself to be the Son of God, ch. v. 16, to be the Christ, ch, iv. 26, and 
the Bread of Life; and had proposed himself as the object of that faith which 
is necessary to salvation, and to this he refers himself for an answer to their 
question. ‘Christ is one with himself; what he had said from the beginning he 
saith still. His is an everlasting Gospel. é ; 

2. He refers himself to his Father’s judgment, and the instructions he had 
from him, ver. 26: “‘ I have many things,” more than you think of, “ to say, and,” 
in them, “to judge of you: but” (why should I trouble myself any farther with 
you ?) I know very well “he that sent me is true,” and will stand by me, and 

ear me out; for “I speak to the world,” to which I am sent as an ambassador, 
“those things,” all those, and those only, “ which I have heard of him.” Here, 
Ist. He suppresseth his accusations of them. He had many things to charge 
them with, and many evidences to produce against them, but for the present he 
had said enough. Note, Whatever discoveries of sin are made to us, he that 
searcheth the heart hath still more to judge of us, 1 Jno. iii. 20. How much 
soever God reckons with sinners in this world, there is still a farther reckon- 
ing yet behind, Deu. xxxii. 34. Let us learn hence not to be forward to say 
all we can say, even against the worst of men; we may have many things to say 
by way of censure, which yet it is better to leave unsaid, for what is it to us? 
2nd. He enters his appeal against them to his Father, “he that sent me.” 
Here two things comfort him: f 

First. That he had been true to his Father, and to the trust reposed in him: 
“1 speak to the world ”—for his Gospel was to be preached to every creature— 
“those things which I have heard of him.” Being given for a witness to the 
people, Jsa. lv. 4, he was Amen, a faithful witness, Rev. iii. 14. He did not 
conceal his doctrine, but spoke it to the world; being of common concern, it 
was to be of common notice; nor did he change or alter it, nor vary from the 
instructions he received from Him that sent him, : 

Secondly. That his Father would be true to him; true to the promise, that 
he would make his mouth like a sharp sword; true to his purpose concerning 
him, which was a decree, Ps. ii. 7; true to the threatenings of his wrath against 
those that should reject him. Though he should not accuse them to his Father, 

et the Father that sent him would undoubtedly reckon with them, and would 
be true to what he had said, Deu. xviii. 19, that whosoever would not hearken 
to that prophet whom God would raise up, he would require it of him. Christ 
would not accuse them; for, saith he, “he that sent meis true,” and will pass 
judgment on them, though I should not herp APS fo i against them, Thus 
when he lets fall the present prosecution, he binds them over to the judg- 
ment day when it will be too late to dispute what they will not now be 

ersuadea to believe. “1, as a deaf man, heard not, for thou wilt hear,” 

S$. XXXVili.514, 15. 

Upon this part of our Saviour’s discourse, the evangelist has a melancholy 
remark; ver. 27, “they understood not that he spake to them of the Father. 
See here, Ist. I'he power of Satan to blind the minds of them which believe 
not. Though Christ spoke so plainly of God as his Father in heaven, yet they 
did not understand who he meant, but thought he spoke of some father he had 
in Galilee. Thus the plainest things are riddles and parables to those who are 
resolved to hold fast their prejudices; day and night are alike to the blind. 
2nd. The reason why the threatenings of the Word make so little impression 
upon the minds of sinners. It is because they understand not whose the wrath 
is that is revealed in them. When Christ told them of the truth of Him that 
sent him, as a warning to them to prepare for his judgment, which is according 
to truth, they slighted the warning, because they understood not whose judg- 
ment it was that they made themselves obnoxious to. 

3. He refers himself to their own convictions hereafter, ver. 28, 29. He finds 
they will not understand him, and therefore adjourns the trial till farther evi- 
dence should come in; they that will not see, yet shall see, Zsa. xxvi. 11. Now 
observe here, 

Ist. What they should ere long be convinced of: “ye shall know that I am 
he,” that Jesus is the true Messiah. Whether you will own it or no, before 
men, you shall be made to know it in your own consciences,—the convictions 
of which, though you may stifle, yet you cannot baffle,—“ that 1 am he;” not 
which you represent me to be, but he that 1 preach myself to be; he that 
should come! -‘I'wo things they should be convinced of, in order to this: First. 
That he did nothing of himself; not of himself as man, of himself alone, of 
himself without the Father, with whom he was one. He doth not hereby 
derogate from his own inherent power, but only denies their charge against 
him as a false prophet, of whom it is said that they prophesied out of their 
own hearts, and followed their own spirits. Secondly. That as his Father 
taught him, so he spake these things ; that he was not avtodidaxros, ‘ self-taught,’ 
but Geodidaxros, ‘taught of God. ‘The doctrine he preached was the counter- 

art of the counsels of God, which he was intimately acquainted with, xadws 
edidufe—ravra Aah®. ‘I speak those things not only which he taught me, but as 
he taught me,’ with the same Divine power and authority. 

2nd. When they should be convinced of this; “ when ye have lifted up the Son 
of man,” lifted him up upon the cross, as the brazen serpent upon the pole, 
ch. iii. 14; as the sacrifices under tne law, (for Christ is the great Sacrifice,) 
which, when they were offered, were said to be elevated or lifted up; hence 
the burnt offerings, the most ancient and honourable of all, were called ele- 
vations; (Gmoloth from Gnolah, ascendit,—‘he ascended’); and in many 


viii. 26. “To judge:” probably referring to the work of the 
Spirit. (See chap. xvi. 8, 9.) The sin which the Spirit was to con- 
vince of is that explicitly stated here in verse 24: ‘because they 
believe not on me.” This completes the harmony of the passage. 

viii, 28. ‘‘ When ye have lifted up the Son of Man:” the cruci- 
fixion verified this prediction, and so far proved Christ’s truth; but 
more so, the outpouring of the Spirit to convince 

viii. 31.“ Jews which believed on him:” it does. not appear that 
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other offerings they used the significant ceremony of heaving the sacrifice up, 
and moving it before the Lord; thus was Christ lifted up. Or it notes that 
death was his exaltation; they that put him to death, thought thereby for ever 
to have sunk him and his interest; but it proved to be the advancement of 
both, ch. xii. 24. When the Son of man was crucified, the Son of man was 
glorified. Christ had called his dying his going away; here, his being lifted up. 
‘Thus the death of the saints, as it is their departure out of this world, so it is 
their advancement to a better. Observe, he speaks of those he is now talking 
with as the instruments of his death; “when ye have lifted up the Son of man: 
not that they were to be the priests to offer him up; no, that was his own act, 
‘he offered up himself;” but they would be his betrayers and murderers; see 
Acts ii. 23; they lifted him up to the cross, but then he lifted up himself to hs 
Father. Observe with what’ tenderness and mildness Christ here speaks to 
those who he certainly knew would put him to death, to teach us not to hate 
or seek the hurt of any, though we may have reason to think they hate us 
and seek our hurt. 

Now Christ. speaks of his death as that which would be a powerful convic- 
tion of the fnfidelity of the Jews; ‘‘when ye have lifted up the Son of man 
then shall ye know” this. And why then? J i7st. Because careless an 
unthinking people are often taught the worth of mercies by the want of them 
Lu. xvii. 22. Secondly. The guilt of their sin in putting Christ te death would 
so awaken their consciences that they would be put upon serious inquiries 
after a Saviour, and then would know that Jesus was he who alone could 
save them. And‘so it proved when, being told that with wicked hands they 
had crucified and slain the Son of God, they cried out, ‘“ What shall we do?” 
and were made to know assuredly that this Jesus was Lord and Christ, 
Acts ii. 37. Thirdly. There would be such signs and wonders attending his 
death, and the lifting of him up from death in his resurrection, as would give 
a stronger proof of his being the Messiah than any that had been yet given; 
and multitudes were hereby brought to believe that Jesus is the Christ, who 
had before contradicted and opposed him. Fourthly. By the death of Christ, 
the pouring outof the Spirit was purchased, who would convince the world 
that Jesus is he, ch. xvi. 7, 8. Fijthiy. The judgments which the Jews 
brought upon themselves, by putting Christ to death, which filled up the 
measure of their iniquity, were a sensible conviction to the most hardened 
among them that Jesus was he. Christ had often foretold that desolation, as 
the just punishment of their invincible unbelief and when it came to pass, (lo, 
it did come,) they could not but know that the great Prophet had been among 
them, ze. xxxiil. 33. 

3rd. What supported our Lord Jesus in the mean time; ver. 29, “ He that 
sent me is with me,” in my whole undertaking; “ for the Father,” the fountain 
and first spring of this affair, from whom, as its great cause and author, it is 
derived, “hath not left me alone,” to manage it myself, nor deserted the busi- 
ness or me in the prosecution of it, “for 1 do always those things that please 
him.” Here is, 

First. ‘he assurance which Christ had of his Father’s presence with him, 
which includes both a Divine power going along with him, to enable him for 
his work, and a Divine favour manifested to him, to encourage him in it. “He 
that sent me is with me,” Jsa, xlii. 1; Ps. Ixxxix. 21. ‘This greatly emboldens 
our faith in Christ, and our reliance upon his word, that he had, and knew he 
had, his Father with him, to confirm the word of his servant, /sa. xliv. 26. The 
King of kings accompanied his own ambassador, to attest his mission, and 
assist his management ; and never left him alone, either solitary or weak. It 
also aggravated the wickedness of those that opposed him, and was an inti- 
mation to them of the premunire they ran themselves into by resisting him, 
for thereby they were found fighters against God. How easily soever they 
might think to crush him, and run him down, let them know he had one to back 
him, with whom it is the greatest madness that can be to contend. 

Secondly. The ground of this assurance; ‘for I do always those things that 
please him;” that is, Ist. That great affair which our Lord Jesus was con- 
tinually engaged in, was an affair which the Father that sent him was highly 
well pleased with. His whole undertaking is called the pleasure of the Lord, 
Isa. \iii. 10, because of the counsels of the eternal mind about it, and the 
complacency of the eternal mind in it. 2nd. His management of that affair 
was in nothing displeasing to his Father. In executing his commission, he 
pavetaally observed all his instructions, and did in nothing vary from them. 

o mere man since the fall could say such a wordas this: “for in many things we 
offend all.” But our Lord Jesus never offended his Father in any thing; but, as 
pecame him, he fulfilled all righteousness: and this was necessary to the 
validity and value of the sacrifice he was to offer up; for if he had in any thing 
displeased the Father himself, and so had had any sin of his own to answer for, 
the Father could not have been pleased with him as a propitiation for our sins. 
But such a priest, and such a sacrifice, became us, as was perfectly pure and 
spotless. We may likewise learn hence that God’s servants may then expect 
God’s presence with them when they choose and do those things that please 
him, Jsa. Ixvi. 4, 5. i 

V. Here is the yood ped which this discourse of Christ's had upon some of his 
hearers ; ver. 30, “ As he spake these words, many believed on him.” Note, 1. 
Though multitudes perish in their unbelief, yet there is a remnant, according 
to the election of grace, who believe to the saving of the soul. If Israel, the 
whole body of the people, be not gathered, yet there are those of them in whom 
Christ will be glorious, /sa. xlix. 5. "This the apostle insists upon, to reconcile 
the Jews’ rejection with the promises made unto their fathers: there is a 
remnant, Rom. xi. 5. 2. The words of Christ, and particularly his threatening 
words, are made effectual, by the grace of God, to bring in poor souls to believe 
in him. When Christ told them that, if they believed not, they should die in 
their sins, and never get to heaven, they thought it was time to look about 
them, Rom. i. 16,18. 3. Sometimes there is a wide door opened, and an effec- 
tual one, even there where there are many adversaries. Christ will carry on 
his work though the heathen rage. The Gospel gains great victories some- 
times there where it meets with great opposition. Let this encourage God’s 
ministers to preach the Gospel, though it be with much contention, for they 
shall not labour in vain. Many may be secretly brought home to God by those 
endeavours which are openly contradicted and cavilled at by men of corrupt 
minds. Austin has an affectionate ejaculation in his lecture upon these words, 
Utinam et, me loquenti, multi credant ; non in me, sed mecum in eo /—‘1 wish 
that, when I speak, many may believe, not on me, but with me on Him!’ 


31 Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed 


jon him, If ye continue in my word, then are ye my 


disciples indeed; 32 And ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free. 33 They an- 
swered him, We be Abraham’s seed, and were never 
in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shak 


this was a very sincere belief. At any rate, our Lord’s language 
seems designed to test it, before committing himself to them. (Com- 
pare chap. ii. 23, 24.) The test is twofold—he insists on constancy ; 
he promises them freedom. The promise of this would be welcome 
to those who really felt spiritual bondage. 

viii. 33. The way in which the promise was received by some 
shows the need of such a test-promise. They were blind; their sin 
remained. (Compare chap. ix. 40, 41.) ius l* 2s 
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be made free? 34 Jesus answered them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whosoever committeth sin is 
the servant of sin. 85 And the servant abideth not 
in the house for ever: but the Son abideth ever. 36 
If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed. 37 I know that ye are Abraham’s seed ; 
but ye seek to kill me, because my word hath no 
place in you. 


We have in these verses, 

LL. A comfortable doctrine laid down concerning the spiritual liberty of Christ’s 
disciples, intended for the encouragement of those Jews which believed. 
Christ, knowing that his doctrine began to work upon some of his hearers, and 
porcelying that virtue had gone out of him, turned his discourse from the proud 
*harisees, and addressed himself to those weak believers; then, when he had 
denounced wrath against those that were hardened in unbelief, then he spoke 
comfort to those few feeble Jews which believed on him. See here, 1. How 
graciously the Lord Jesus looks to those that tremble at his word, and are 
ready to receive it; he hath something to say to those who have hearing ears, 
and will not pass by those who set themselves in his way without speaking to 
them. 2. How carefully he cherisheth the beginnings of grace, and meets those 
that are coming towards him. These Jews that believed were yet but weak, 
but Christ did not therefore cast them off, for he gathers the lambs in his arms. 
When faith is in its infancy, he hath knees to prevent it, breasts for it to suck, 
that it may not die from the womb. In what he said to them we have two 
things, which he saith to all that should at any time believe: 

irst. The character of a true disciple of Christ: “‘If ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed.” When they believed on him as the 
great Prophet, they gave up themselves to be his disciples. Now, at their 
entrance into his school, he lays down this for a settled rule, that he would 
own none for his disciples but those that continued in his word. 1. It is im- 
plied that there are many who profess themselves Christ’s disciples that are 
not his disciples indeed, but only in show and name. 2. It highly concerns those 
that ure not strong in faith, yet to see to it that they be sound in the faith; 
that though they be not disciples of the highest form, yet that they be disciples 
indeed. 3. Those that seem willing to be Christ’s disciples ought to be told 
that they had as good never come to him, unless they come with a resolution 
by his grace to abide by him. Let those that have thoughts of covenanting 
with Christ, have no thoughts of reserving a power of revocation. Children 
are set to school and bound apprentices only for a few years; but those only 
are Christ’s that are willing to be bound to him for term of life. 4. They 
only that continue in Christ’s word shall be accepted as his disciples indeed ; 
that adhere to his word in every instance, without partiality, and abide by it to 
the end, without apostacy. It is weve, to dwell in Christ’s word, as a man 
doth at home, which is his centre, and rest, and refuge. Our converse with 
the Word, and conformity to it, must be constant. If we continue disciples to 
the last, then, and not otherwise, we approve ourselves disciples indeed. 

Secondly. The privilege of a true disciple of Christ. ere are two pre- 
cious promises made to those who thus approve themselves disciples indeed, 
ver. 32: 

1. “ Ye shall know the truth,” shall know all that truth which it is needful 
and profitable for you to know, and shall be more confirmed in the belief of 
1t, shall know the certainty of it. Note, Ist. Even those who are true be- 
hievers und disciples indeed, yet may be, and are, much in the dark concerning 
many things which they should know. God’s children are but children, and 
understand and speak as children. Did we not need to be taught, we should 
not need to be disciples. 2nd. It is a very great privilege to know the truth; 
to know the particular truths which we are to believe, in their mutual depen- 
dences and connexions, and the grounds and reasons of our belief; to know 
what is truth, and what proves it to be so. 3rd. It is a gracious promise of 
Christ, to all who continue in his Word, that they shall know the truth as far 
as is needful and profitable for them. Christ’s scholars are sure to be well 


taught. 

2. “The truth shall make you free;” that is, Ist. The truth which Christ 
teacheth tends to make men free, Jsa. lxi. 1. Justification makes us free from 
the guilt of sin, by which we were bound over to the judgment of God, and 
bound under amazing fears; sanctification makes us free from the bondage of 
zorruption, by which we were restrained from that service which is perfect 
freedom, and constrained to that whichis perfect slavery. Gospel truth frees 
us from the yoke of the ceremonial law, and the more grievous burthens of the 
traditions of the elders; it makes us free from our spiritual enemies, free in 
the service of God, free to the privileges of sons, and free of the Jerusalem 
which is from above, which is free. 2nd. The knowing, entertaining, and be- 
lieving of this truth, doth actually make us free ; free from prejudices, mistakes, 
and false notions, than which nothing doth more enslave and entangle the soul; 
free from the dominion of lust and passion ; and restores the soul to the govern- 
ment of itself, by reducing it into obedience to its Creator. The mind, by 
admitting the truth of Christ in the light and power, is vastly enlarged, and 
hath scope and compass given it, is greatly elevated and raised above things of 
sense, and never acts with so true a liberty as when it acts under a Divine 
command, 2 Cor. iii. 17. The enemies of Christianity pretend to free-thinking, 
whereas really those are the freest reasonings that are guided by faith, and 
chose are men of free thought whose thoughts are captivated and brought into 
obedience to Christ. [ ey ike 

{l. The offence which the carnal Jews tooh at this doctrine, and their objection 
against it. ‘Though it was a doctrine that brought glad tidings of liberty to the 
captives, yet they cavilled at it, ver. 33. The Pharisees, who grudged this com- 
fortable word to them that believed, the standers by, who had no part or lot 
in this matter,—they thought themselves reflected upon and affronted by the 
gracious charter of liberty granted to them that believed; and therefore with 
a great deal of pride and envy they answered him, “ We” Jews “be Abraham’s 
seed,” and therefore are freeborn, and have not lost our birthright freedom ; 
* we were never in bondage to any man, how sayest thou,” to us Jews, “Ye 
shall be made free?” 4 ’ 

1. See here what it was that they were aggrieved at. It was an innuendo in 
those words, “Ye shall be made free;” as if the Jewish church and nation 
were in some sort of bondage, which reflected on the Jews in general; and as 
if all that did not believe in Christ continued in that bondage, which reflected 
on the Pharisees in particular. Note, The privileges of the faithful are the 
envy and vexation of unbelievers, Ps. exii. 10, yt? 

4. See what it was that they alleged against it. Whereas Christ intimated that 
they needed to be made free; they urge. 
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| alms,’ and not in villenage,—‘ by a servile tenure.’ 
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Ist. “ We be Abraham’s seed,” and Abraham was a prince, and a great man} 
though we live in Canaan, we are not descended from Canaan, nor under his 
doom—“a servant of servants shall he be;” we hold in frank-almoign,— free 
not It is common for a sinking, 
decaying family to boast of the glory and dignity of its ancestors, and to borrow 
honour from that name to which they repay disgrace; so the Jews here did. 
But this was not all: Abraham was in covenant with God, and his children by 
his right, Jtom. xi. 28. Now that covenant no doubt was a free charter, and in- 
vested them in privileges not consistent with a state of slavery, tom. ix.4; and 
therefore they think they had no occasion, with so great a sum as they reckoned 
faith in Christ to be, to obtain this freedom, when they were thus freeborn. 


' Note, It is the common fault and folly of those that have pious parentage and 


education to trust to it, and boast of it, as if it would atone for the want of real 
holiness. They were Abraham’s seed; but what would that avail them, when 
we find one in hell that could call Abraham, Father? Saving benefits are not 
like common privileges, conveyed by entail to us and our issue; nor can a title 
to heaven be made by descent; neither may we claim as heirs at law, by making 
out our pedigree: our title is purely by purchase,—not our own, but our Re- 
deemer’s for us,—under certain provisos and limitations, which if we do not 
observe, it will not avail us to be Abraham’s seed. Thus many, when they are 
pressed with the necessity of regeneration, turn it off with this, Weare the 
eburch’s children. But ‘they are not all Israel, which are of Israel.” 

2nd. “ We were never in bondage to any man.” Now observe, First. How 
false this allegation was. IL wonder how they could have the confidence to say 
a thing in the face of a congregation which was so notoriously untrue. Was 
not the seed of Abraham in bondage to the Egyptians? Were they not often 
in bondage to the neighbour nations in the time of the judges? Were they not 
seventy years captives in Babylon? Nay, were they not at this time tribu- 
taries to the Romans; and though not in a personal, yet in a national, bondage 
to them, and groaning to be made free? And yet, to confront Christ, they have 
the impudence to say, “ We were never in bondage.” Thus they would expose 
Christ to the ill-will both of the Jews, who were very jealous for the honour 
of their liberty, and of the Romans, who would not be thought to enslave 
the nations they conquered. Secondly. How foolish the application was. 
Christ had spoken of the liberty wherewith the truth would make them free, 
which must be meant of a spiritual liberty; for truth, as it is the enrich- 
ing, so it is the enfranchising, of the mind, and the enlarging of that from the 
captivity of error and prejudice; and yet they plead, to the offer of spiritual 


liberty, that they were never in corporal thraldom; as if, because they were 


never in bondage to any man, they were never in bondage to any lust. Note, 
Carnal hearts are sensible of no other grievances but those that molest the 
body, and distress the secular affairs. ‘Talk to them of encroachments upon 
their civil liberty and property,—tell them of waste committed upon their 
lands, or damage done to their houses, and they understand you very well, and 
can give you a sensible answer; the thing toucheth them, and affects them; 
but discourse to them of the bondage of sin, a captivity to Satan, and a liberty 
by Christ,—tell them of wrong done to their precious souls, and the hazard of 
their eternal welfare, and you bring certain strange things to their ears; they 
say of it, as they did, Hze. xx. 49, “ Doth he not speak parables?” ‘This here 
was much like the blunder Nicodemus made about being born again. 

LLL, Our Saviour’s vindication of this doctrine froin these objections, and the 
farther explication of it, ver. 34—37, where he doth these four things: 

First. He shews that, notwithstanding their civil liberties, and their visible 
church-membership, yet it was possible they might be in a state of bondage; 
ver. 34, “ Whosoever commits sin,” though he be of Abraham’s seed, and never 
insbondage to any man, yet he “is the servant of sin.” Observe, Christ doth not 
upbraid them with the falsehood of their plea, or their present bondage, but 
farther explains what he had said for their edification. Thus ministers should 
with meekness instruct those that oppose them, that they may recover them- 
Seiveas not with passion provoke thein to entangle themselves yet more. Now 

ere, 

1. The preface is very solemn; “ Verily, verily, I say unto you;” an awful 
asseveration, which our Saviour often used to command a reverent attention 
and aready assent. The style of the prophets was, “ Thus saith the Lord, 
for they were faithful as servants; but Christ being a Son, speaks in his own 
name, ‘I say unto you,” I, the amen, the faithful witness : he pawns his vera- 
city upon it. I say it to you, who boast of your relation to Abraham, as if 
that would save you. 

2. The truth is of universal concern, though here delivered upon a particulary 
occasion, “ whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin,” and sadly wants 
to be made free. A state of sin isastate of bondage. Ist. See who it is on 
whom this brand is fastened; on him who commits sin; was 6 mo@v auapriav,— 
‘every one that makes sin.’ “There is not a just man upon earth, that lives 
and sins not;” yet every one that sins is not a servant of sin, for then God 
would have no servants; but he that makes sin, that makes choice of sin, pre- 
fers the way of wickedness before the way of holiness, Jer. xliv. 16,17; that 
makes a covenant with sin, enters into league with it, and makes a marriage 
with it; that makes contrivances of sin, makes provision for the flesh, and de- 
viseth iniquity ; and that makes a custom of sin, who walks after the Hesh, and 
makes a trade of sin. 2nd. See what the brand is which Christ fastens upon 
them that thus commit sin; he stigmatizeth them, gives them a mark of seryi- 
tude; they are servants of sin, imprisoned under the guilt of sin, under an 
arrest, in hold for it, concluded under sin, and they are subject to the power of 
sin. Heisa “servant of sin,” that is, he makes himself so, and is so accounted; 
he hath sold himself to work wickedness; his lusts give law to him; he is at 
their beck, and is not his own master. He doth the work of sin, supports its ~ 
interest, and accepts its wages, Rom. vi. 16. 

Secondly. He shews them that, being in a state of bondage, their having aroom 
in the house of God would not entitle them to the inheritance of sons, for, 
ver. 35, ‘‘ the servant,” though he be in the house for a while, yet being buta 
servant, “abideth not in the house for ever ;” services, we say, are no inherit- 
ances; they are but temporary, and not for a perpetuity; “but the Son” of 
the family “abideth ever.” Now, 

1. This points primarily at the rejection of the Jewish church and nation. 
Israel had been God’s son, his firstborn; but they wretchedly degenerated into 
a servile disposition, were enslaved to the world and the flesh; and therefore, 
though by virtue of their birthright they thought themselves secure of their 
church-membership, Christ tells them that, having thus made themselves ser- 
yants, they should not abide in the house for ever. Jerusalem, by opposing 
the Gospel of Christ, which proclaimed liberty, and adhering to the Sinai 
covenant, which gendered to bondage, after its term was expired, came to be 
in bondage with her children, Gai. iv. 24, 25; and therefore was unchurched 
and disfranchised, her charter seized and taken away, and she was cast out a3 
the son of the bondwoman, Gen. xxi. 20. Chrysostom gives this sense of this 

lace, ‘Think not to be made free from sin by the rites and ceremonies of tha 
law of Moses, for Moses was but a servant, and had not that perpetual authe- 
rity in the church which the Son had; but, if the Son make you free, it 1a well, 
ver. 36. But, 


2. lt looks farther, to the rejection of all that are the servants of sin, and 


” 


viii. 34. “Is the servant (rather, bondsman) of sin:” “Sin is 
the predominating element in spiritual slavery, and to do sin is at 
once its consequence and the sign by which it is betrayed. Accord- 


‘ingly, he who is really free (‘free indeed’) appears entirely freed from 


the control of sin” (Olshausen). This perfect freedom Christ pro- 
mises, and will in the end be obtained by those who entrust 
themselves to his discipline. (Compare chap. xv. 2.) 

viii. 37. ‘Hath no place in you:” Alford translates, “gaineth 


no ground in you.” ‘This suits better the case of those who were 
disposed to believe, but who did not appreciate the more spiritual 
aspects of truth unfolded in verses 31, 32. This idea is well ex- 
pressed in Wycliffe’s version, “‘My word taketh not with you.” 

viii. 38. “I have seen:” expressive of knowledge by actual and 
personal perception. (Compare chap. iii. 11,32.) “With my Father :” 
along with him ; while abiding with him. 

viii. 39, “‘ Abraham’s children :” Olshausen notices the antithesis 

azl 
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receive not the adoption of the sons of God: though those unprofitable 
servants may be in God’s house a while, as retainers to his family, yet there 
is a day coming when the children of the bondwoman and of the free shall be 
distinguished. ‘True believers only, who are the children of the promise, and 
of the covenant, are accounted free, and shall abide for ever in the house, as 
Isaac ; they shall have a nail in the holy place on earth, Jer. ix. 8, and mansions 
in the holy place in heaven, ch. xiv. 2. D 

Thirdly, He shews them the way of deliverance out of this state of bondage, 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God, Rom. viii. 21.. The case of 
those that are the servants of sin is sad, but, thanks be to God, it is not help- 
less, it is not hopeless. As it is the privilege of all the sons of the family, and 
their dignity above the servants, that they abide in the house for ever,— so he, 
who is the Son, the Firstborn among many brethren, the Heir of all things, he 
has a power both of manumission and of_ adoption; ver. 36,“ If the Son sball 
make you free, you shall be free indeed.” Note, 

1. Jesus Christ, in the Gospel, offers us our freedom. He has authority and 
power to make free: Ist. To discharge prisoners: this he doth in justifica- 
tion, by making satisfaction for our guilt, on which the gospel offer is grounded, 
which is to all a conditional act of indemnity, and to all true believers, upon 
their believing, an absolute charter of pardon; and for our debts, for which we 
were by the law arrested and in execution, Christ, as our surety, or rather our 
bail, (for he was not originally bound with us, but, upon our insolvency, bound 
for us,) compounds with the Ceodster answers the demands of injured justice 
with more than an equivalent, takes the bond and judgment into his own 
hands, and gives them up cancelled, to all that by faith and repentance give 
him (if | may so say) a counter security, to save his honour harmless,—and so 
‘nev are made free; and from the debt, and every part thereof, they are for 
ever acquitted, exonerated, and discharged, and a general release sealed of all 
actions and claims; whilst against those who refuse to come up to these terms, 
the securities lie still in the Redeemer’s hands in full force. 2nd. He has a 
power to rescue bond-slaves, and this he doth in sanctification; by the power- 
ful arguments of his Gospel, and the powerful operations of his Spirit, he 
breaks the power of corruption in the soul, rallies the scattered forces of reason 
and virtue, and fortifies God's interest against sin and Satan, and so the soul 
is made free. 3rd. He has a power to naturalize strangers and foreigners, and 
this he doth in adoption. This is a farther act of grace; we are not only for- 
given and healed, but preferred; there is a charter of privileges as well as 
pardon, and thus the Son makes us free denizens of the kingdom of priests, 
the holy nation, the new Jerusalem. ; 

2. Those whom Christ makes free are free indeed. It is not 4d76éas, the word 
used, ver. 31, for disciples ‘indeed,’ but évrws, ‘really.’ It notes, Ist. The truth 
and certainty of the promise; the liberty which the Jews boasted of was an 
imaginary liberty, they boasted of a false gift; but the liberty which Christ 
gives is a certain thing, it is real, and has real effects; the servants of sin pro- 
mise themselves liberty, and fancy themselves free, when they have broken 
religion’s bands asunder; but they cheat themselves; none are free indeed but 
those whom Christ makes free. 2nd. It notes the singular excellency of the 
freedom promised; it is a freedom that deserves the name, in comparison with 
which all other liberties are no better than slaveries; so much doth it turn to 
the honour and advantage of those that are made free by it. Itis a glorious 
liberty; it is that which Zs, (so évrws signifies ;) it is substance, Pr. viii. 21, while 
the things of the world are shadows, things that are not. 

Fourthly. He applies this to these unbelieving, cavilling Jews. 
to their boasts of relation to Abraham, ver. 37, “I know” very well “that ye 
are Abraham’s seed, but now ye seek to kill me;” and therefore have forfeited 
the honour of your relation to Abraham, “because my word hath no place m 
you.” Observe here, 

1. The dignity of their extraction allowed them; “I know that ye are Abra- 
ham’s seed,” every one knows it, and it is your honour. He grants them what 
was true; andin what they said that was false, that they “ were never in bondage 
to any,” he doth not contradict them, for he studied to profit them, and not to 
provoke them, and therefore said that which would please them, “ I know that 
ye are Abruham’s seed.” They boasted of their descent from Abraham, as 
that which aggrandized their names, and made them exceeding honourable ; 
whereas really it did but-aggravate their crimes, and make them exceeding 
sinful. Out of their own mouths will he judge vainglorious hypocrites, who 
boast of their parentage and education: ‘Are you Abraham’s seed? why then 
did you not tread in the steps of his faith and obedience ?’ 

2. The disagreeableness of their practice with this dignity; “but ye seek 
to kill me.” They had attempted it several times, and were now designing it 
which quickly appeared, ver. 59, when “they took up stones to cast at him.” 
Christ knows all the wickedness not only which men do, but which they seek 
and design, and endeavour to do. To seek to kill any innocent man is a crime 
black enough, but to compass and imagine the death of him that was King of 
kings, was a crime which we want words to express the heinousness of. 

3. The reason of this inconsistency; why were they that were Abraham’s 
seed so very inveterate against Abraham’s promised seed, in whom they and 
“all the families of the earth should be blessed?” Our Saviour here tells them 
it is because “ my word hath no place in you,”’—od xwpet év buiv, non capit in 
vobis, so the Vulgate; ‘my word doth not take with yon;’ you have no inclina- 
tion to it, no relish of it; other things are more taking, more pleasing; or, ‘it doth 
not take hold of you; it hath no power over you; makes no impression upon 
you.” Some of the critics read it,‘my word doth not penetrate into you,’ 
it descended as the rain, but it came upon them as the rain upon the rock 
which it runs off, and did not soak into their hearts, as the rain upon the 

*ploughed ground. The Syriac reads it, ‘because ye do not acyuiesce in my 
word,’ you are not persuaded of the truth of it, nor pleased with the goodness 
of it. Our translation is very significant; it “has no place in you.” They 
“sought to kill him,” and so effectually to silence him; not because he had 
done them any harm, but because they could not bear the convincing, com- 
manding power of his word. Note, Ist. The words of Christ ought to have 
a place in us, the innermost and uppermost place; a dwelling-place, as a man 
at home, and not as a stranger or sojourner; a working place,—it must 
have room to operate, to work sin out of us, and to work grace in us; it 
must have a ruling place,—its place must be upon the throne, it must dweli 
in us richly. 2nd. There are many that make a profession of religio.., in 
whom the word of Christ has no place; they will not allow it a place, for 
they do not like it; Satan doth all he can to displace it, and other things 
possess the place it should have in us. 3rd. Where the word of God has no 
place, no good is to be expected; for room is left there for all wickedness. If 


the unclean spirit find the heart empty of Christ’s word, he enters in and 
dwells there. 


In answer 


38 1 speak that which I have seen with m 
Father: and ye do that which ye have seen with 
your father. 39 They answered and said unto him, 
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Abraham is our father. Jesus saith unto them, [f 

e were Abraham’s children, ye would do the works 
of Abraham. 40 But now ye seek to kill me, a man 
that hath told you the truth, which I have heard 
of God: this did not Abraham. 41 Ye do the 
deeds of your father. Then said they to him, We 
be not born of fornication; we have one Father, even 
God. 42 Jesus said unto them, If God were your 
Father, ye would love me: for I proceeded forth and 
came from God; neither came I of myself, but he 
sent me. 43 Why do ye not understand my speech ? 
even because ye cannot hear my word. 44 Ye are 
of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye will do. He was a murderer from the beginning, 
‘and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth 
in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 
his own: for he is a liar, and the father of it. 45 
And because I tell you the truth, ye believe me not. 
46 Which of you convinceth me of sin? And if I 
say the truth, why do ye not believe me? 47 He 
that is of God heareth God’s words: ye therefore 
hear them not, because ye are not of God. 


Here Christ and the Jews are still at it; he sets himself to convince 
“ai convert them, while they still set themselves to contradict and oppose 
nim. 

I. He here traceth the difference between his sentiments and theirs, to a 
different rise and original; ver. 38, “I speak that which I have seen with my 
Father: and ye do that which ye have seen with your father.” Here are two 
fathers spoken of, according to the two families into which the sons of men are 
divided, God and the devil; and, without controversy, these are contrary the 
one to the other. 

First. Christ’s doctrine was from heaven; it was copied out of the counsels 
of infinite Wisdom, and the kind intentions of eternal Love. 1. “I speak that 
which I have seen.” The discoveries Christ has made us, of God and another 
world, are not grounded upon guess and hearsay, but upon ocular inspection ; 
so that he was thoroughly apprised of the nature, and ascertained of the truth, 
of all he said. He that is given to be a witness to the people is an eye-witness, 
and therefore unexceptionable. 2. It is what “I have seen with my Father.” 
The doctrine of Christ is not a plausible hypothesis, supported by probable 
arguments, but it is an exact counterpart of the incontestable truths lodged 
in the eternal Mind. It was not only what he had heard from his Father, but 
what he had seen with him, when the counsel of peace'was between them both. 
Moses spake what he heard from God, but he might not see the face of God; 
Paul had been in the third heaven, but what he nad seen there he could not, 
he must not utter; for it was Christ’s prerogative to have seen what he spoke, 
and to speak what he had seen. 

Secondly. Their doings were from hell; ‘‘ Ye do that which ye have seen with 
your father.” Ye do | your own works father yourselves, for it is evident 
whom ye resemble, and therefore easy to find out your original. Asa child 
that is trained up with his father, learns his father’s words and fashions, and 

rows like him by an affected imitation, as well as by a natural image, so these 
pe by their malicious opposition to Christ and the Gospel, made themselves 
as like the devil as if they had industriously set him before them for their 
pattern. 

Il. He takes off, and answers, their vainglorious boasts of relation to Abra- 
ham and to God, as their fathers, and shews the vanity and falsehood of their 
pretensions. 

First. They pleaded relation to Abraham, and he replied to that plea; they 
said, “‘ Abraham is our father,” ver. 39. In this they intended, 1. To do honour 
to themselves, and to make themselves look great. They had forgot the morti- 
fication given them by that acknowledgment prescribed them, Deu. xxvi. 5, “A 
Syrian ready to perish was my father.” And the charge exhibited against their 
degenerate ancestors, whose steps they trod in, and not those of the first 
founder of the family,—“ thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother a Hittite,” 
Eze. xvi. 3. As itis common for those families that are sinking and going to 
decay to brag most of their pedigree, so it is common for those churches that 
are corrupt and Vag andl to value themselves upon their eer ot and the 
eminence of their first planters: Fuimus Troes fuit Ilium,—' We have been 
Trojans, and there once was Troy.’ 2. They designed to cast an odium upon 
Christ, as if he reflected upon the patriarch Abraham, in speaking of their 
father as one they had learned evil from. See how they sought an occasion 
to guarrel with him. , ; 

Now Christ overthrows this plea, and discovers the vanity of it, by a plain 
and cogent argument. Abraham’s children will do the works of Abraham, but 
ye do not do Abraham’s works, therefore ye are not Abraham’s children. 

1. The proposition is plain; “If ye were Abraham’s children,” such children 
of Abraham as could claim an interest in the covenant made with him and 
his seed, which would indeed put an honour upon you, then “ye would do 
i the works of Abraham ;” for to those only of Abraham’s house who kept 
|| the way of the Lord, as Abraham did, would God perform what he had 

svoken, Gen. xviii. 19. Those only are reckoned the seed of Abraham, to whom 
| the promise belongs, that tread in the steps of his faith and obedience, 
Rom. iv. 12. Though the Jews had their genealogies, and kept them exact, 
yet they could not by them make out their relation to Abraham, so as to take 
the benefit of the old entail, per formam doni,—‘according to the form of the 
| gift,’ unless they walked in the same spirit; good women’s relation to Sarah 
‘is proved only by this, ‘‘ whose daughters ye are as long as ye do well,” and no 

longer, 1 Pet. iii. 6. Note, Those who would approve themselves ‘Abraham's 


between the term “children” here, and “seed” in verse 37. They 
were Abraham’s descendants (children by birth); they were not 
Abraham’s children spiritually: the family likeness was wanting. 
vill. 42. As the resemblance to Abraham was wanting, so also 
were the marks of their being sons of God. Their incapacity to 
perceive that which was divine in Christ proved their alienation 
trom God. “The sight of a kindred object awakens responses ; in 
Christ the pure revelation of Deity was given, and therefore he 
422 


who knew God would certainly recognise him as the Holy One of 
God” (Olshausen). 

viii. 43. “ Speech,” “word :” the contrast between these two must 
not be overlooked. “Speech” refers to what he had been saying; 
“word” to the spiritual doctrine or truth, which he all along was 
revealing. ‘They could not understand his “ sayings,” because they 
had no sympathy with the truth. 

viii. 44, “ Your father the devil:” Alford sees in this verse “one 
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seed, must not only be of Abraham’s faith, but do Abraham’s works, 
Jas. ii. 21, 22; must come at God’s call, as he did; must follow God where- 
ever he leads them; must resign their dearest comforts to him ; must be 
strangers and sojourners in this world; must keep up the worship of God 
in their families, and always walk before God in their uprightness, for these 
were the works of Abraham. 

2. The assumption is evident likewise: But ye do not do the works of Abra- 
ham, for “ye seek to kill me, a man that has told you the truth, which I have 
heard of God; this did not Abraham,” ver. 40. 

Ist. He shews them what their work was—their present work, which they 
were now about; they “sought to kill him;” and three things are intimated 
as an aggravation of their intention: First. They were so unnatural as to seek 
the life of a man,—a man like themselves, bone of their bone, and Hesh of their 
flesh,_who had done them no harm, nor given them any provocation; “ye 
imagine mischief against a man,” Ps. |xii. 3. Secondly. They were so ungrate- 
ful as to seek the life of one that had told them the truth; had not only done 
them no injury, but done them the greatest kindness that could be; had not 
only not imposed upon them with a lie, but had instructed them in the most 
necessary and important truths; was he therefore become their enemy ? 
Thirdly. eae were so ungodly as to seek the life of one that told them the 
truth, which he had heard from God, who was a messenger sent from God 
to them; so that their attempt against him was quasi Deicidium,—‘an act of 
malice against God himself” ‘This was their work, and they persisted in it. 

2nd. He shews them that this did not become the children of Abraham; for 
“this did not Abraham.” First. He did nothing like this. He was famous for 
his humanity,—witness his rescue of the captives; and for his piety,—witness 
his obedience to the heavenly vision in many instances, and some tender ones. 
Abraham believed God, these were obstinate in unbelief; Abraham followed 
God, these fought against him; sothat he would be ignorant of them, and would 
not acknowledge them, they were so unlike him, Zsa. |xiii. 16 ; see Jer. xx. 15—17. 
Secondly. He would not have done thus, if he had lived now, or I had lived then ; 
hoc Abraham non fecisset,—‘He would not have done this,’ so some read it. We 
should thus reason ourselves out of any way of wickedness; would Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob have done so? e cannot expect to be ever with them, 
if we be never like them. 

3..The conclusion follows of course, ver. 41: ‘ Whateveryour boasts and pre- 
tensions be, you are not Abraham’s children, but father yourselves upon 
another family, ver. 41. There is a father, whose deeds you do, whose spirit 
ye are of, and whom ye resemble.’ He doth not z% say plainly that he means 
the devil, till they by their continued cavils forced him so to explain himself; 
which teacheth us to treat even bad men with civility and respect, and not 
to be forward to say that of them, or to them, which, though true, sounds 
harsh. He tried whether they would suffer their own consciences to infer, from 
what he said, that they were the devil’s children; and it is better to hear it 
from them now we are called to repent, that is, to change our father and 
change our family, by changing our spirit and way, than hear it from Christ in 
the great day. 

Secondly. So far were they from owning their unworthiness of relation to 
Abraham, that they plead relation to God himself as their father: “* We be not 
born of fornication,” we are not bastards, but legitimate sons; “ we have one 
Father, even God.’ 

1. Some understand this literally. They were not the sons of the bond- 
woman, as the Ishmaelites were; nor begotten in incest, as the Moabites and 
Ammonites were, Deu. xxiii. 3; nor were they a spurious brood in Abraham’s 
family, but Hebrews of the Hebrews; and being born in lawful wedlock, they 
might call God Father, who instituted that honourable estate in innocency ; for 
a legitimate seed, not tainted with divorces, or the plurality of wives, is called 
“a seed of God,” Mal. iii. 15. 

2. Others take it figuratively. They begin to be aware now, that Christ 
apake of a spiritual, not a carnal fatherhood—of the father of their religion; 
and so, 

Ist. They deny themselves to be a generation of idolaters; “‘ we be not born 
of fornication;” are not the children of idolatrous parents, nor have been 
bred up in idolatrous worships. Idolatry is often spoken of as_ spiritual 
whoredom, and idolaters as children of whoredoms, Hos. ii. 4; Jer. lvii.3. Now 
if they mean that they were not the posterity of idolaters, the allegation was 
false, for no nation was more addicted to idolatry than the Jews before the 
captivity. If they mean no more but that they themselves were not idolaters, 
what then? A man may be free from idolatry, and yet perish in another 
iniquity, and be shut out of Abraham’s covenant. If thou commit no idolatry, 
(apply it to this spiritual fornication,) yet if thou kill, thou art become a 
transgressor of the covenant. A rebellious, prodigal son will be disinherited, 
though he be not born of fornication. 

2nd. They boast themselyes to be true worshippers of the true God. We 
have not many fathers, as the heathen had,—gods many, and lords many,—and 
yet were without God; as filius populi,—‘a son of the people, has many 
fathers, and yet none certain; no, “the Lord our God is one Lord,” and one 
Father, and therefore it is well with us. Note, Those flatter themselves, and 
put a damning cheat upon their own souls, who imagine that their professing 
the true religion, and worshipping the true God, will save them, though they 
worship not God in spirit and in truth, nor are true to their profession. 

Now our Saviour gives a full answer to this: fallacious plea, ver. 42, 43; and 
proves by two arguments, that they had no right to call God father: 

First. They did not love Christ. “If God were your Father, you would love 
me.” He had disproved their relation to Abraham, by their going about to kill 
him, ver. 40; but here he disproves their relation to God, by their not loving and 
owning him. A man may pass for a child of Abraham, if he do not appear 
an enemy to Christ by gross sin; but he cannot aprtore himself a child of 
God unless he be a faithful friend and follower of Christ. Note, All that 
have God for their Father, have a true love to Jesus Christ; an esteem of his 
person, a grateful sense of his love, a sincere affection to his cause and king- 
dom, a complacency in the salvation wrought out by him, and in the method 
and terms of it, and acare to keep his commandments, which is the surest 
evidence of our love to him. Weare here in a state of probation, upon our 
trial, how we will carry ourselves towards our Maker, and accordingly it will 
be with us in the state of retribution, God has taken various methods to prove 
us, and this was one; he sent his Son into the world with sufficient proofs 
of his sonship and mission, concluding that all that called him Father would 
“kiss his Son,” and bid him welcome, who was the firstborn among many 
brethren: see 1 Jno. v.1. By this our adoption will be proved or disproved 
did we iove Christ or not? If any man do not, he is so far from being a child 
of God, that he is anathema,—‘ accursed,’ 1 Cor. xvi. 22.. 

Now our Saviour proves, that if they were God's children they would love 
him; for, saith he, “I proceeded forth and came from God.” They will love 
him; for, 1. He was the Son of God; ‘‘I Piepaaces forth from God: énAvov; 
this means his Divine éféAevors, or original from the Father, by the communi- 
eation of the Divine essence, and also the union of the Divine Aoyés to his 
human nature: so Dr. Whitby. Now this could _not but recommend him to 
the effections of all that were born of God. Christ is called the beloved, 
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because, being the beloved of the Father, he is certainly the beloved of all 
the saints, Hph. i. 6. 2. He was “sent of God,” came from him as an ambassador 
to the world of mankind. He did not come of himself, as the false prophets, 
whu had not either their mission or their message from God, Jer. xxiii. 21, 
Observe the emphasis he lays upon this, “ I came from God; neither came I ot 
myself, but he sent me.” He had both his credentials and his instructions from 
God; he came to “ gather together in one the ehildren of God,” eh. xi. 52; “to 
bring many sons to glory,” Heb. ii. 10. And would not all God’s children 
embrace with both arms a messenger sent from their Father on such errands? 
But these Jews made it appear they were nothing akin to God, by their want 
of affection to Jesus Christ. 

Secondly. ‘They did not understand him. It was a sign they did not belong 
to God’s family, that they did not understand the language and dialect of the 
family; ““ Why do ye not understand my speech ?” ver. 43: tiv Aaduew tiv euiv, 
Christ’s speech was Divine and heavenly, but intelligible enough to those 
that were acquainted with the voice of Christ in the Old Testament; those® 
that had made the word of the Creator familiar to them, needed no other key 
to the dialect of the Redeemer; and yet these Jews make strange of the doc- 
trine of Christ, and find knots in it, and 1 know not what stumbling-stones. 
Could a Galilean be known by his speech? an Ephraimite by his “ Sibboleth 2?” 
and would any have the confidence to call God Father, to whom the Son of 
God was a barbarian? even when he spoke the will of God in the words of the 
Spirit of God? Note, Those who are not acquainted with the Divine speech 
have reason to fear that they are strangers to the Divine nature. Christ spoke 
the words of God (eh. iii. 34) in the dialect of the kingdom of God, and yet 
they who pretended to belong to the kingdom understood not the idioms and the 
proprieties of it, but, like strangers, and rude ones too, ridiculed it. And the 
reason why they did not understand Christ’s speech made the matter much 
worse ; “even because ye cannot hear my word,” that is, you cannot persuade 
yourselves to hear it attentively, impartially, and without prejudice, as it should 
be heard. The meaning of this ** cannot” is an obstinate ‘will not; as the Jews 
could not hear Stephen, (Acts vii. 57,) nor Paul, (Acts xxii. 22). Note, The 
rooted antipathy of men’s corrupt hearts to the doctrine of Christ, is the true 
reason of their igcorance of it, and their errors and mistakes about it: they 
do not like it, nor love it, and therefore they will not understand it; like Peter, 
who pretended he “knew not what the damsel said,” Mat. xxvi. 70, when in 
truth he knew not what to say to it. “ Ye cannot hear my words,” for you have 
stopped your ears, Ps. lviii. 4,5; and God, in a way of righteous judgment, 
has made your ears heavy, /sa. vi. 10. 

Ill. Having thus disproved their relation, both to Abraham and to God, he 
comes next to tell them plainly whose children they were; “ye are of your 
If they ‘be not God’s children they are the devil’s; 
for God and Satan divide the world of mankind. The devil is therefore sai 
to work “in the children of disobedience,” Eph. ii. 2. All wicked people are 
the devil’s children, “children of Belial,” 2 Cor. vi. 15; the serpent’s seed, 
Gen. iii. 15; children of the wicked one, Mat. xiii. 38; they partake of his 
nature, bear his image, obey his commands, and follow his example. )dolaters 
said toa stock, “ Thou art my father,” Jer. ii. 27. 

This is a high charge, and sounds very harsh and horrid, that any o¢ the 
children of men, especially the church’s children, should be called children 


| of the devil; and therefore our Saviour fully proves it: 


First. By a general argument; ‘“‘the lusts of your father you will do,”— 
Oédere moeiv, 1, You do the devil’s lusts, the lusts which he would have you 
to fulfil; you gratify and please him, and comply with his temptations, and 
are “led captive by him at his will;” nay, you do those lusts which the 
devil himself fulfils. Fleshly lusts and worldly lusts the devil tempts men 
to, but, being a spirit, he cannot fulfil them himself. The peculiar lusts of the 
devil are spiritual wickednesses; the lusts of the intellectual powers, and their 
corrupt reasonings; pride, and envy, and wrath, and malice; enmity to that 


| which is good, and enticing others to that which is evil; these are lusts which 


the devil fulfils ; and those who are under the dominion of these lusts resemble 
the devil, as the child doth the parent. ‘The more there is of contemplation 
and contrivance, and secret complacency in sin, the more it resembles the lusts 
of the devil. 2. You will do the devil’s lusts. The more there is of the will 
in these lusts, the more there is of the devil in them. When sin is com- 
mitted of choice, and not by surprise,—with pleasure, and not with reluctancy,— 
when it is persisted in with daring presumption, and a desperate resolution, 
like theirs that said, We have loved strangers, and after them we will go,— 
then the sinner will do the devil’s lusts. ‘The lusts of your father you delight 
to do ;’ so Dr. Hammond; they are rolled under the tongue as a sweet morsel. 

2. By two particular instances, wherein they manifestly resembled the devil 
—murder and lying. ‘The devil is an enemy to life, because God is the God o 
life, and life is the happiness of man; and an enemy to truth, because God is 
the God of truth, and truth is the bond of human society. 

Ist. He was amurderer from the beginning; not from his own beginning, for 
he was created an angel of light, and had a first estate, which was pure and 
good, but from the beginning of his apostacy, which was soon after the creation 
of man. He was cvOpwroxtovos, homicida,— a manslayer.’ First. He was a hater 
of man, and so in affection and disposition, a murderer of him. He has his 
name, Satan, from sitnah,—‘ hatred.’ He maligned God’s image upon man, 
envied his happiness, and earnestly desired his ruin,—was an avowed enemy to 
the whole race. Secondly. He was man’s tempter to that sin which brought 
death into the world, and so he was effectually the murderer of all mankind, 
which in Adam had but one neck. He was a murderer of souls, deceived them 
into sin, and by it slew them, fom. vii.11; poisoned man with the forbidden 
fruit, and to aggravate the matter made him his own murderer: thus he was 
not only at the beginning, but from the beginning; which intimates that thus 
he has been ever since; as he began, so he continues the murderer of men by his 
temptations: the great tempter is the great destroyer. The Jews called the 
devil, the angel of death. Thirdly. He was the first wheel in the first murder 
that ever was committed by Cain, “ who was of that wicked one, and slew his 
brother,” 1 Jno. iii. 12, If the devil had not been very strong in Cain, he could 
not have done such an unnatural thing as to kill his own brother. Cain killing 
his brother by the instigation of the devil, the devil is called the murderer; 
which doth not speak Cain’s personal guilt the less, but the devil’s the more, 
whose torments we have reason to think will be the greater, when the time 
comes, for all that wickedness which he has drawn men into, See what reason 
we have to stand upon our guard, “against the wiles of the devil,” and never 
to hearken to him, for he is a murderer, and certainly aims to do us a mischief, 
even when he speaks fair; and to wonder that he who is the murderer of the 
children of men should yet be, by their own consent, so much their master. 
Now herein these Jews were followers of him, and were murderers like him 3 
murderers of souls which they led blindfold into the ditch, and made the children 
of hell, sworn enemies to Christ,and now ready to be his betrayers and mur- 
derers, for the same reason that Cain killed Abel. These Jews were that seed 
of the serpent that were to bruise the heel of the seed of the woman; now 
“ye seek to kill me.” . 

2nd. He was a liar. A lie is opposed to truth, 1 Jno. ii. 21; and accordingly 
the devil is here described to be, 
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of the most decisive testimonies to the objective personality of the 
devil. It is quite impossible to suppose an accommodation to Jewish 
views, or a metaphorical form of speech, in so solemn an assertion as 
this.” “Ye will do” here, as in chap. vii. 17, the English word 
“will” may mislead us. Render, “ye are willing (or glad) to do;” 
“ye love to do” (Alford). ‘“Murderer:” when? At the fall of 
man. The reference t Cain may illustrate the effects of the earlier 
destruction, but the force of the thought is lost, if the reference is 


confined to the first murder among men. “ Abode not,” &c.: strictly, 
abideth not, or standeth notin the truth. The idea of continuance 
is implied in the word, and thus a previous existence in the truth is 
hinted. So Olshausen. “Of his own:” the word here is plural— 
out of his own resources or treasures. (Compare Matt. xii. 35.) 

viii, 45—47. “ Because I tell you the truth,” &c.: the truth was 
not in them; they felt no spiritual need (compare 1 John i. 8), there- 
fore they did not believe. His unchallenged holiness (‘which of you 
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First. An enemy to truth, and therefore to Christ. Ist. He is a deserter apes 
the truth; he “abode not in the truth,”—did not continue In the purity an 
rectitude of his nature wherein he was created, but left his first state; when 
he degenerated from goodness he departed from truth, for his apostacy was 
founded inalie. The angels were the hosts of the Lerd; those that fell were 
not true to their commander and sovereign ; they were not to be trusted, being 
charged with folly and defection, Job iv. 18. By the truth here we may 
understand the revealed will of God, concerning the salvation of man, by Jesus 
Chyist; the truth which Christ was now preaching, and which the Jews 
opposed. Herein they did like their father the devil, who seeing ine honour 

ut upon the human nature in the first Adam, and foreseeing the much gr eater 
Foboby intended it in the second Adam, would not be reconciled to that counsel 
of God, nor stand in the truth concerning it; but, from a spirit of pride and 
envy, set himself to resist it, and to thwart the designs of it; and so did abe 
Jews here, as his children and agents. 2nd. He is destitute of the truth; 
“there is no truth in him.” His interest in the world is supported by lies 
and falsehoods, and there is no truth, nothing you can confide in, in him, nor 
in any thing he saith or doth. The notions he propagates concerning good 
and evil, are false and erroneous, his proofs are lying wonders, his temptations 
are all cheats; he has great knowledge of the truth, but having no affection to 
it,—but on the contrary, being a sworn enemy to it,—he is said to have ‘“‘no 
truth in him.” ‘ 

Secondly. He is a friend and patron of lying; “when he speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of his own.” Three things are here said of the devil, with reference 
to the sin of lying: Ist. That “he isa liar;” his oracles were lying oracles, his 
prophets lying prophets, and the images in which he was worshipped, teachers 
of lies; he tempted our first parents with a downright lie; all his temptations 
are carried on by lies, calling evil good, and good evil, and promising impunity 
in sin; he knows them to be lies, and suggests them with an intention to 
deceive, and so to destroy. When he nuw contradicted the Gospel in the 
scribes and Pharisees, it was by lies, and when afterwards he corrupted it in 
the man of sin, it was by strong delusions, and a great complicated lie. 2nd. 
That “when he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own,” &&k r@v iw, It is the 
proper idiom of his language; “of his own,” not of God; his Creator never put 
it into him. When men speak a lie, they borrow it from the devil; Satan fills 
their hearts to lie, Acts v. 3; but when the devil speaks a lie, the model of it is 
of his cwn framing, the motives to it from himself, which speaks the desperate 
depth of wickedness into which those apostate spirits are sunk; as in their first 
defection they had no tempter, so their sinfulness is still their own. 3rd. That 
he is “the father of it,” adrov. 1. He is the father of every lie; not only of the lies 
which he himself suggests, but of those which others speak; he is the author 
and founder of all lies; when men speak lies, they speak from him, and as his 
mouth; they come originally from him, and bear his image. 2. Ile is the father 
of every liar; so it may be understood. God made men with a disposition to 
truth. it is congruous to reason and natural light, to the order of our faculties, 
and the laws of society, that we should speak truth; but the devil, the author 
of sin, “the spirit that works in the children of disobedience, hath so cor- 
rupted the nature of man, that the wicked are said to be * estranged from 
the womb, speaking lies.” Ps. lviii. 3; he hath taught them “ with their 
tongues to use deceit,” J?om. iii. 13. He is the father of liars, that begat 
them, that trained them up in the way of lying, whom they resemble and 
obey, and with whom all liars shall have their portion for ever. wu 

IV. Christ having thus proved all murderers, and all liars, to be the devil’s 
children, he leaves it to the consciences of his hearers to say, ‘Thou art the 
man.” But he comes, in the following verses, to assist them in the applica- 
tion of it to themselves. He doth not call them liars, but shews them that 
they were no friends to truth; and therein resembled him who “abode not in 
the truth, because thereis no truth in him.” Two things he chargeth upon them: 

First ‘That they would not believe the word of truth; ver. 45, 67 rv 
afew Ey, ob meotéveté por. Two ways it may be taken: 1. Though I tell you 
the truth, yet you will not believe me (ér) that I do so. Though he gave 
abundant proof of his commission from God, and his affection to the children 
of men, yet they would not believe that he told them the truth. Now was 
truth fallen in the street, and could not enter, Jsa. lix. 14, 15; the greatest 
truths with some gained not the least credit; for they “rebelled against the 
light,” sob xxiv. 13. Or, 2. “ Because I tell you the truth,” (so we read it,) 
therefore “ ye believe me not.” They would not receive him, nor entertain him 
as a prophet, because he told them some unpleasing truths, which they did 
not care to hear of ; told them the truth concerning themselves, and their own 
case ; shewed them their faces in a glass that would not flatter them; therefore 
they would not believe a word he said. Miserable is the case of those to whom 
the light of Divine truth is become a torment. 

Now to shew them the unreasonableness of their infidelity, he condescends to 
put the matter to this fair issue, ver. 46. He and they being contrary, either he 
was in an error, or they were. Now take it either way. 

1. If he were in an error, why did not they convince him? The falsehood of 
pretending prophets was discovered either by the ill tendency of their doc- 
trines, Deu. xiii. 2, or by the ill tenor of their conversation, “ye shall know 
them by their fruits;” but, saith Christ, which of you, you of the Sanhedrim 
that take upon you to judge of prophets, “which of you convinceth me of sin?’ 
They accused him of some of the worst of crimes,—gluttony, drunkenness, 
blasphemy, sabbath-breaking, confederacy with Satan, and what not. But 
they were all malicious, groundless calumnies, and such as every one that knew 
nim knew to be utterly false. When they had done their utmost, by trick and 
artifice, subornation and perjury, to prove some crime upon him, the very 
eoee* that condemned him owned he “found no fault in him.” The sin he 
vere challengeth them to eonvict him of is, Ist. An inconsistent doctrine. They 
had heard his testimony ; could they shew any thing in it absurd, or unworthy 
to be believed? any contradiction, either of himself or of the Scriptures, or any 
corruption of truth or manners insinuated by his doctrine? ch. xviii. 20. Or, 
2. An incongruous conversation. Which of you can justly charge me with any 
thing, in word or deed, unbecoming a prophet? See the wonderful condescen- 
sion of our Lord Jesus, that he demanded not credit any farther than the 
allowed motives of credibility support his demands: see Jer. ii. 5, 31 ; Mie. vi. 3. 
Ministers may from hence learn, 1. To walk so cireumspectly as that it may not 
be in the power of their most strict observers to convince them of sin, that the 
ministry be not blamed. The only way not to be convicted of sin, is not to sin. 
2. To be willing to admit a scrutiny, though we are confident in many things 
that we are in the right, yet we should be willing to have it tried whether we 
be not in the wrong: see Job vi. 24. 

2. If they were in an error, why were not they convinced by him? “If 1 say 
the.truth, why do ye not believe me?” If you cannot convince me of error, 
you must own that I say the truth; and why do ye not then give me credit ? 
why will ye not deal with me upon trust? Note, If men would but inquire 
into the reasons of their infidelity, and examine why they do not believe that 
which yet they cannot gainsay, they would find themselves reduced to such 
avsurdities as they could not but be ashamed of; for it will be found that the 
reason why we believe not in Jesus Christ is, because we are not willing to part 
with our sins, and deny ourselves, and serve God faithfully ; that we are not of 
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the Christian religion, beeause we would nu. indeed be of any; and unbelief 
of our Redeemer resolves itself into a downright rebellion against our Creator. 

Secondly. Another thing charged upon them is, that they would not hear 
the words of God, ver. 47; which farther shews how groundless their claim of 
relation to God was. Here is, o 

1. A doctrine laid down; “ He that is of God heareth God’s words ;” that is, 
Ist. He is willing and ready to hear them; is sincerely desirous to know what the . 
mind of Godis; and cheerfully embraceth whatever he knows to be so. God’s 
words have such an authority over, and such an agreeableness, with all that are 
born of God, that they meet them, as the child Samuel did, with, “Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.” Let the Word of the Lord come. 2nd. He apprehends 
and discerns them; he so hears them as to perceive the voice of God in them, 
which the natural man doth not, 1 Cor. ii. 14. He that is of God, is soon aware 
of the discoveries he makes of himself, of the nearness of his name, Ps. Ixxv. 13 
as they of the family know the master’s tread, and the master’s knock, an 
“open to him immediately,” Lu. xii. 36; as the sheep know the voice of their 
shepherd from that of a stranger, ch. x. 4,5; Cant. ii. 8. 

2. The application of this doctrine, for the conviction of these unbelieving 
Jews; “ye therefore hear them not;” that is, ye heed not, ye understand not 
ye believe not the words of God, nor care to hear them, “ because ye are not of 
God;” your being thus deaf and dead to the words of God is a plain evidence 
that ye are not of God. It is in his Word that God manifests himself, and is 
present among us; we are therefore reckoned to be well or ill affected to God, 
according as we are wellor ill affected to God’s word: see 2 Cor. iv. 4; 1 Jno. iv.6, 
Or, their not being of God was the reason why they did not profitably hear the 
words of God, which Christ spoke; therefore they did not understand and 
believe him, not because the things themselves were obscure, or wanted 
evidence, but because the hearers were not of God,—were not born again. 
the word of the kingdom do not bring forth fruit, the blame is to be laid upon 


the soil, not upon the seed, as appears by the parable of the sower, Mat. xiii. 3. 

48 Then answered tle Jews, and said unto him, 
Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast 
a devil? 49 Jesus answered, I have not a devil; 
but I honour my Father, and ye do dishonour me. 
50 And I seek not mine own glory: there is one 
that seeketh and jadgeth. 


Here is, First. The malice of hell breaking out in the base language which 
the unbelieving Jews gave to our Lord Jesus Hitherto they had eavilled at 
his doctrine, and had made invidious remarks upon that; but having shewed 
themselves uneasy when he complained (ver. 43, 47) that they would not hear 
him, now at length they fall to downright railing, ver. 48. They were not the 
common people, but, as it should seem, the scribes and Pharisees,—the topping 
men, who, when ape saw themselves convicted of an obstinate infidelity, 
scornfully turned off the conviction with this, “ Say we not well that thou art 
a See re hg and hast a devil?” See here,—see it an dwonder, see it and 
tremble,— 

1. What was the blasphemous character commonly given of our Lord Jesus 
among the wicked Jews, to which they refer. 1st. That he was a Samaritan, 
that is, that he was an enemy to their church and nation—one that they hated, 
and could not endure. Thus they exposed him to the ill-will of the people, 
with whom you could not put a man into a worse name than to eall him a 
Samaritan ; if he had been a Samaritan, he had been punishable, by the ‘ beat- 
ing of the rebels,’ (as they called it,) for coming into the temple. ‘They had 
| often called him a Galilean,—t a mean man ;’ but as if that were not enough, 
| though it contradicted the other, they will have him a Samaritan—‘ an ill man. 
The Jews to this day call the Christians, in reproach, Cuthwi,— Samaritans.’ 
Note, Great endeavours have inall ages been used to: make good people odious, 
by putting them under black characters; and it is easy to run that down 
with a crowd and acry which is once put into an illname. Perhaps because 
Christ justly inveighed against the pride and tyranny of the priests and 
elders, they hereby suggest that he aimed at the ruin of their church, in aim- 
ing at its reformation, and _ was falling away to the Samaritans. 2nd, That 
“he hada devil.” Either, First. That he was in league with the devil; having 
reproached his doctrine as tending to Samaritanism, here they reflect upon his 
miracles as done in combination with Beelzebub. Or rather, Secondly. That he 
was possessed with a devil,—that he was a melancholy man, whose brain was 
clouded, or a mad man, whose brain was heated, and that which he said was 
no more to be believed than the extravagant rambles of a distracted man, or 
one in a delirium. Thus the Divine revelation of those things which are 
above the discovery of reason, have been often branded with the.charge of 
enthusiasm, and the prophet was called a mad fellow, 2 Kin. ix. 11; Hos. ix. 7. 
The inspiration of the pagan oracles and prophets was indeed a frenzy, and 
those that had it were for the time beside themselves; but that which was 
abe yet was not so: “ Wisdom is justified of her children,” as wisdom 
indeed. 

2. How they undertook to justify this character, and applied it to the present 
occasion ; “Say we not well that thou art” so? One would think his excellent 
discourses should have altered their opinion of him, and have made them recant; 
but, instead of that, their hearts were more hardened, and their prejudices con- 
firmed. They value themselves by their enmity to Christ, as if they had never 
spoken better than when they spoke the worst they could of Jesus Christ. 
Those have arrived to the highest pitch of wickedness who avow their impiety, 
repeat what they should retract, and justify themselves in that for which they 
ought to condemn themselves. It is bad to say and do ill; but it is worse to 
stand to it: “I do well to be angry.” When Christ spoke with so much boldness 
against the sins of the great men, and thereby incensed them against him, they 
who were sensible of no interest but what is secular and sensual, concluded 
him beside himself ; for they think none but amad man will lose his preferment, 
and hazard his life, for his religion and conscience. 

Secondly. Here is the meekness and mercifulness of heaven shining in Christ's 
reply to this vile calumny, ver. 45, 50. 

1. He denies their charge against him; “I have not a devil;” as Paul 
Acts xxvi. 25, “lam not mad.” The imputation is unjust; lam neither acted 
by a devil, nor in compact with one; and this he evidenced by what he did 
against the devil’s kingdom. He takes no notice of their calling him a Sama- 
ritan, because it was a calumny that disproved itself; it was a personal reflec- 
tion, and not worth taking notice of ; but saying he had a devil, reflected on his 
commission, and therefore he answered that. St. Augustine gives this deseant 
upon his not saying any thing to their calling him a Samaritan, that he was 
indeed that good Samaritan spoken of in the parable, Lu. x. 35, 

2. He asserts the sincerity of his own intentions ; “but I honour my Father.” 
They suggested that he took undue honours to himself, and derogated from the 
honour due to God only; both which he denies here, in saying that he made it 
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convinceth or convicteth me of sin ?’’) bore an unimpeachable evidence 
vf his truth to those who were of God (verse 47), or, which is the 
yume thing, were of the truth (chap. xviii. 37). The moral conditions 
of spiritual insight come out here again, as in chap. vii. 17. (See 
Notes there, and on verse 43 of this chapter.) 

viii. 48. “Say we not well?” The reference seems to be to chap. 
vii. 20. “Samaritan :” the Samaritans were looked upon as those 
that were in error in matters of faith; hence the term is equiva- 
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lent to heretic. “They charge him with heresy and madness” 
(Olshausen), : 
viii. 49. “Ye do dishonour me:” in dishonouring him they dis- 
honoured God. (Compare chap. v. 23.) , 
viii. 50, “There is one:” t.e., God. (Compare chap. v. 32.) Christ 
could commit himself to his Father, who judged righteously. ; 
viii. 51, 52, “ My saying:” rather, “word.” The rendering “ say- 
ing” confuses the passage (see verse 43), The keeping of his word is 
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lis business to honour his Father, and him only. It also proves that he had 
not a devil; for if he had, he would not honour God. ote, They who can 
truly say they make it their constant care to honour God, are sufficiently 
armed against the censures and reproaches of men. 

3. He complains of the wrong they did him by their calumnies; ‘ye do dis- 
honour me.” By this it appears that, as man, he had a tender sense of the 
disgrace and indignity done him; reproach was a sword in his bones, and yet 
he underwent it for our salvation. lt is the will of God, that “all men should 
honour his Son;” yet there are many that dishonour him: such a contradiction 
is there in the carnal mind to the will of God. Christ honoured his Father so 
as never man did, and yet was himself dishonoured so as never man was; for 
though God has promised that those that honour him he will honour, he never 
promised that men should honour them. 

4. He clears himself from the imputation of vainglory, in saying this concern- 
ing himself, ver. 50. See here, 

ist. His contempt of worldly honour I seek not mine own glory;” he did 

not aim at that in what he had said of himself, or against his persecutors; he 
did not court the applause of men, nor covet preterment in the world, but 
industriously declined both. He did not seek his own glory distinet from his 
Father’s, nor had any separate interest of his own: for men to search their own 
glory, is not glory indeed, Pr. xxv. 27, but their shame rather, to be so much 
out intheir aim. ‘This comes in here as a reason why Christ made so light of 
their reproaches ; “you do dishonour me,” but cannot disturb me; shall not 
disquiet me, for “I seek not mine own glory.” Note, Those that are dead to 
men’s praise, can safely bear their contempt. 
_ 2nd. His comfort under worldly dishonour; “there is one that seeketh and 
judgeth.” In two things Christ made it appear he sought not his own glory, 
and here he tells us what satisfied him as to both. First. He did not court 
men’s respects, but was indifferent to them; and in reference to this he saith, 
“There is one that seeketh,” that will secure and advance my interest in the es- 
teem and affections of the people, while Lam in no care about it. Note, God will 
seek their honour that do not seek their own; for “ before honour is humility.” 
Secondly. He did not revenge men’s affronts, but was unconcerned at them; and 
in reference to this he saith, “there is one that judgeth,” that will vindicate 
my honour, and severely reckon with those that trample upon it. Probably he 
refers here to the judgments that were coming upon the nation of the Jews, 
for the indignities they did to the Lord Jesus: see Ps. xxxviii. 13—15, “1 
heard not, for thou wilt hear.” If we undertake to judge for ourselves, what- 
ever damage we sustain, our amends is in our own hands; but if we be, as we 
ought to be, humble appellants, and patient expectants, we shall find, to our 
zomfort, “ there is one that judgeth.” 


An 


51 Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man keep 
my saying, he shall never see death. 52 Then said 
the Jews unto him, Now we know that thou hast a 
devil. Abraham is dead, and the prophets; and | 
thou sayest, If a man keep my saying, he shall never 
taste of death. 53 Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham, which is dead? and the prophets are 
dead: whom makest thou thyself? 54 Jesus an- 
swered, If I honour myself, my honour is nothing: 
itis my Father that honoureth me; of whom ye say, 
that he is your God: 55 Yet ye have not known 
him; but I know him: and if I should say, I know 
him not, I shall be a liar like unto you: but I know 
him, and keep his saying. 56 Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day: and he saw tt, and was glad. 
57 ‘Then said the Jews unto him, Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham? 58 
Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Before Abraham was, Iam. 59 ‘Then took they up 
stones to cast at him: but Jesus hid himself, and | 
went out of the temple, going through the midst of'| 
them, and so passed by. 


In these verses we have, 

1. The doctrine of the immortality of believers laid down, ver. 51. It is ushered 
in with the usual solemn preface, * Verily, verily, I say MAES 29 which com- 
mands both attention and assent; and this is it he saith, “If a man keep my 
sayings, he shall never see death.” Where we have, 

irst. The character of a believer: he is one that keeps the sayings of the 
Lord Jesus, tov Adyov tov guov,—t my word;’ that word of mine which I have 
delivered to you. This we must not only receive, but keep; not only have, but 
hold. We must keep it in mind and memory, keep it in love and affection; so 
keep it as in nothing to violate it, or go contrary to it; keep it without spot, 
1 Zim. vi. 19; keep it as a trust committed to us; keep in it as our way; keep 
to it as our rule. 

Secondly. The privi'ege of as believer: ‘he shall by no means see death for 
tyer.” So itisin the original. Not as if the bodies of believers were secured 
from the stroke of death; no, even the children of the Most High must die like 
men; and the followers of Christ have been, more than other men, in deaths 
often, and killed all the day long. How then is this promise made good, that 
they shall not see death? Answer, 1. The property of death is so altered 
to them, that they do not see it as death, they do not see the terror of death, it 
Is quite taken off; their sight doth not terminate in death, as theirs doth who live 
by sense; no, they look so clearly, so comfortably through death, and beyond 
death, and are so taken up with their state on the other side death, that they 
overlook death, and see it not. 2. The power of death is so broken, as that 
though there is no remedy but they must see death, yet they shall not see 
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death for ever—shall not be always shut unJe*its arrests: the day will come 
when “death shall be swallowed up in victory.” 3. They are perfectly de- 


| livered from eternal death, shail not be hurt of the second death; that is the 


| condemnation.’ 


| death especially meant here, that death which is for ever, which is opposed 


ta everlasting life; this they shall never see, for they “shall never come into 
’ They shall have their everlasting lot, where tnere will be no 
more death, where they cannot die any more, Lu. xx. 36; though now they 
cannot avoid seeing death, and tasting it too, yet they shall shortly be there 
where it will be seen no more for ever, #x. xiv, 13. 

IL. The Jews cavil at this doctrine. Instead of laying hold on this precious 
promise of immortality, which the nature of man has an ambition of,—who is 
there that doth not love life, and dread the sight of death ?—they lay hold on 
this occasion to reproach him that makes them so kind an offer: ‘Now we 
know that thou hast a devil. Abraham is dead.” Observe here 

First. Their railing: “ Now we know that thou hast a devil,” that thou art 
amadman; thou ravest,and sayest thou knowest not what. See how these 
swine trample under foot the precious pearls of gospel promises. If now at 
last they had evidence to prove him mad, why did they say, ver. 48, before they 
had that proof, “thou hast a devil;” but this is the method of malice, first to 
fasten an invidious charge, and then to fish for evidence of it; “now we know 
that thou hast a devil.” If he had not abundantly proved himself a teacher 
come from God, his promises of immortality to his credulous followers might 
justly have been ridiculed, and charity itself would have imputed them to a 
crazed fancy. But his doctrine was evidently Divine, his miracles contirmed 
it; and the Jews’ religion taught them to expect such a prophet, and to believe 
in him. For them, therefore, thus to reject him, was to abandon that promise, 
to which their twelve tribes hoped to come, Acts xxvi. 7. 

Secondly. Their reasoning, and the colour they had to run him down thus. 
In short, they look upon him as guilty of an insufferable piece of arrogance, in 
making himself greater than Abraham and the prophets. “ Abraham is dead, 
and the prophets,” they are dead too; very true, by the same token that these 
Jews were the genuine affappins. of those that killed them. Now, 1. It is true 
that Abraham and the prophets were great men, great in the favour of God, 
and great in the esteem of all good men. 2. Itis true that they kept God’s 
sayings, and were obedient to them; and yet, 3. It is true they died; they 
never pretended to have, much less to give, immortality; but every one in his 
own order was gathered to his people. It was their honour that they died in 
faith, but die they must. Why should a good man be afraid to die, when Abra- 
ham is dead, and the prophets dead? They have tracked the way through that 
darksome valley, which should reconcile us to death, and help to take off the 
terror of it. ow they think Christ talks madly, when he saith, “If a man 
keep my saying, he chat never taste of death.” ‘Tasting death means the same 
thing with seeing it; and well may death be represented as grievous to several 
of the senses, which is the destruction of them all. Now their arguing goes 
upon two mistakes: 

Ist. They understood Christ of an immortality in this world, and that was a 
mistake. In the sense that Christ spoke, it was not true that Abraham and the 
prophets were dead, for God is still “‘ the God of Abraham,’ and “the God of 
the holy prophets,” Rev. xxii. 6. Now “ God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living ;” therefore Abraham and the prophets are still alive, and, as Christ 
meant it, they had not seen nor tasted death. 

2nd. They thought none could be greater than Abraham and the pro- 
phets; whereas they could not but know that the Messiah would be greater 
than Abraham or any of the prophets, who did virtuously, but he excelled 
them all; nay, they borrowed their greatness from him. It was the honour of 
Abraham that he was the father of the Messiah; and the honour of the prophets 
that they testified beforehand concerning him; so that he certainly obtained a 
far more excellent name than they. Therefore, instead of inferring from Christ’s 
making himself greater than Abraham, that he had a devil, they should have 
inferred, from his proving himself so, by doing the works which neither Abra- 
ham nor the prophets ever did, that he was the Christ. But their eyes were 
blinded: they scornfully asked, ‘‘ Whom makest thou thyself?” as if he had 
been guilty of pride and vainglory; whereas he was so far from making him- 
self greater than he was, that he now drew a veil over his own glory, emptied 
himself, and made himself less than he was, and was the greatest ee of 
humility that ever was. 

Ill. Christ’s reply to this cavil. Still he vouch&afes to reason with them, that 
every mouth may be stopped. No doubt he could have struck them dumb or 
dead upon the spot; but this was the day of his patience. 

First. In his answer he insists not upon his own testimony concerning him- 
self, but waives it, as not sufficient or conclusive; ver. 54, “If I honour myself, 
my honour is nothing;” éav éyw dofagw,—‘ If I glorify myself.’ Note, Self- 
honour is no honour; and the affection of glory is both the forfeiture and the 
defeasance of it; it is not glory, Pv. xxv. 27; but so great a reproach, that there 
is no sin which men are more industrious to hide than this; he that most affects 
praise, yet would not be thought to do it. Honour of our own creating is 
a mere chimera, has nothing in it, and therefore is called vainglory. Self- 
admirers are self-deceivers. Our Lord Jesus was not one that honoured him- 
self, as they represented him: he was crowned by him who is the Fountain of 
honour, and “glorified not himself to be made a high priest,” Heb. v. 4, 5. 

Secondly. But he refers himself to his Father, God; and to their father 
Abraham. 

1. To his Father, God; “it 1s my Father that honoureth me.” By this he 
means, Ist. That he derived from his Father all the honour he now claimed. 
He had commanded them to believe in him, to follow him, and to keep his word, 
all which put an honour upon him; but it was the Father that laid help upon 
him, that lodged all fulness in him, that sanctified him, and sealed him, and sent 
him into the world to receive all the honours due to the Messiah; and this 
justified him in all these demands of respect. 2nd. That he depended upon his 
Father for all the honour he farther looked for. He courted not the applauses 
of the age, but despised them, for his eye and heart were upon the glory which 
the Father had promised him, and which he had with the Father before the 
world was. He aimed at an advancement with which the Father was to exalt 
him, a name he was to give him, Pad. ii. 8,9. Note, Christ and all that are his 
depend upon God for their honour; and he that is sure of honour where he is 
known, cares not though he be slighted where he is in disguise. Appealing 
thus often to his Father, and his Father’s testimony of him, which yet the Jews 
did not admit or give credit to, he here takes occasion to shew, : 

First. The reason of their incredulity, notwithstanding this testimony, and 
that was their unacquaintedness with God; as if he should say, ‘But what 
should I talk to you of my Father’s honouring me, when he is one you know 
nothing of ? You say of him that he is your God, yet you have not known him. 

here observe, 3 

lst. The profession they made of relation to God; “ye say he is your God, 
the God you have chosen, and are in covenant with; ye say ye are Israel, but 
all are not so indeed that are of Israel, Rom. ix. 6. Note, Many pretend to 
have an interest in God, and say he is theirs, who yet have no just cause to say 
so. They who called themselves the temple of the Lord, having profaned the 
excellency of Jacob, did but trust in lying words. What will it avail us to say 


not to be referred to the mere retaining of the instruction in the 
memory, or the carrying it out in action, but to the embracing and 
retaining that word, which is a spiritual power, infusing new life into 
the whole being. “See death,” “taste of death:” these figures are not 
uncommon. ‘The Jews turn their thoughts upon physical death, the 
words of Christ » ,.1 to refer to a spiritual death. Those quickened 
by his word would ‘be kept from the only death to be dreaded—viz., 
subjugation of the wi%tosin. “Abraham is dead:” in this verse 


and the following render, with Alford, “died.” “Abraham died,” 
&e., not “is dead.” 

_ viii, 53, The drift of the passage is thus expressed by Webster 
and Wilkinson: “If Abraham died, who kept God’s word most 
faithfully of all men; and if the prophets died, who delivered God’s 
word to men; but they who keep your word shall never die, who, 
then, must you be? and what have you to say of yourself in regard 
to death ?” 
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he is our God, if we be not in sincerity his people, nor such as he will own? 
Christ mentions here their profession of relation to God, as that which was an 
aggravation of their unbelief. All people will honour those whom their God 
nonours; but these Jews, who said that the Lord was their God, yet studied 
how to put the utmost disgrace upon one whom their God put honour upgn. 


Note, The profession we make of a covenant relation to God, and interest in 
him, if it be not improved by us, will be improved against us. : ; 
and. Their ignorance of him, and estrangement from him, notwithstanding 
this profession; “yet ye have not known him.’ First. ‘Ye know him not at 
all” ‘These Pharisees were so taken up With the study of their traditions con- 
cerning things foreign and trifling, that they never minded the most needful 
and useful knowledge; like the false prophets of old, who caused people to 
forget God’s name by their dreams, Jer. xxiii. 27. Or, Secondly. *Ye know 


him not aright,’ but mistake concerning him; and that is as bad as not know- 
ing him at all, or worse. Men may be able to dispute subtilly concerning 
God, and yet may think him such a one as themselves, and not know him. 
Ye say he is yours, and it is natural to us to desire to know our own, yet ye 
know him not. Note, There are many who claim kindred to God, who yet 
nave no acquaintance with him. It is only the name of God which they have 
learned to talk of, and to hector with; but for the nature of God, his attributes 
and perfections, and relations to his creatures, they know nothing of the matter ; 
we speak this to their shame, 1 Cor. xv. 34. Multitudes satisfy themselves, but 
deceive themselves, with a titular relation to an unknown God, This Christ 
chargeth upon the Jews here, 1. To shew how vain and groundless their pre- 
tensions of relation to God were. ‘You say he is yours, but you give your- 
selves the lie, for it is plain you do not know him;’ and we reckon a cheat is 
effectually convicted, if it be found that he is ignorant of the persons he pre- 
tends alliance to. 2. To shew the true reason why they were not wrought 
upon by Christ’s doctrine and miracles: they knew not God, and therefore 
perceived not the image of God, nor the voice of God, in Christ. Note, The 
reason why men receive not the Gospel of Christ, is because they have not the 
knowledge of God: men therefore submit not to the righteousness of Christ, 
because they are ignorant of God’s righteousness, Rom. x. 3. They that know 
not God, and obey not the Gospel of Christ, are put together, 2 Thes. i. 8. 

Secondly. He gives them the reason of his assurance, that his Father would 
honour him, and own him; “but I know him;” and again, “I know him ;” 
which speaks not only his acquaintance with him, having lain in his bosom, but 
his confidence in him, to stand by him, and bear him out in his whole under- 
taking, as was prophesied concerning him, Isa. \. 7,8, “1 know that I shall not 
be ashamed, for he is near that justifies ;” and as Paul, “T know whom I have 
believed,” 2 Tim. i. 12: §I know him to be faithful, and powerful, and heartily 
engaged in the cause which I know to be his own. bserve, 

ist. How he professeth his knowledge of his Father with the greatest cer- 
tainty, as one that was neither afraid nor ashamed to own it: “If I should say 
I know him not, I shall be a liar like unto you.” He would not deny his 
relation to God to humour the Jews, and to avoid their reproaches, and pre- 
vent farther trouble; nor would he retract what he had said, or confess him- 
self either deceived or a deceiver; if he should, he would be found a false 
witness against God and himself. Note, They who disown their religion, and 
relation to God, as Peter, are liars, as much as hypocrites are, who pretend to 
know him when they do not; see 1 Zim. vi. 13,14. Mr. Clark observes well 
upon this, that it is a great sin to deny God’s grace in us. 

2nd. How he proves his knowledge of his Father: “I know him, and keep 
his saying ;” or, ‘his word.’ Christ, as man, was obedient to the moral law; 
and, as Redeemer, to the mediatorial law; and in both he kept his Father’s 
word, and his own word with the Father. Christ requires of us, ver. 15, that 
we keep his sayings; and he hath set before us a copy of obedience, a copy 
without a blot; he kept his Father’s sayings; well might he, who learned obe- 
dience, teach it; see Heb. v. 8,9. Christ by this evidenceth that he knew the 
Father. Note, The best proof of our acquaintance with God is our obedience 
to him. Those only know God aright that keep his word; it is a ruled case 
1 Jno. ii. 3, “ Hereby we know that we know him,” (and do not only fancy it,) 
“if we keep his commandments.” 

2. Christ refers them to their father, whom they boasted so much of a rela- 
tion to, and that was Abraham; and this closeth the discourse. : 

Ist. Christ asserts Abraham’s prospect of him, and respect to him: ver. 56, 
“ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it, and was glad. 
And by this he proves that he was not at all out of the way when he made 
himself greater than Abraham. ‘I'wo things he here speaks of as instances of 
that patriarch’s respect to the promised Messiah: 

First. The ambition he had to see his day; ‘he rejoiced,” hyad\cacato,—‘ he 
leaped at it.’ The word, though it commonly signifies rejoicing, yet here must 
signify rather a transport of desire than of joy; for otherwise the latter part 
of the verse would be a tautology ; “ he saw it, and was glad:” ‘he reached out, 
or stretched himself forth, that he might see my day ;’ as Zaccheeus, that ran 
before and climbed the tree to see Jesus. The notices he had received of the 
Messiah to come, had raised in him an expectation of something great, which he 
earnestly longed to know more of. The dark intimation of that which is con- 
siderable, puts men upon inquiry, and makes them earnestly ask, who? and 
what? and where? and when? andhow? Andthus the prophets of the Old 
Testament, having a general idea of a grace that should come, searched dili- 
gently, | Pet.i. 10; and Abraham was as industrious herein as any of them. 
God told him of a land that.he would give his posterity, and of the wealth and 
honour he designed them, Gen. xv. 14; but he never leaped thus to see that 
day, as he did to see the day of the Son of man. He could not look with so 
much indifferency upon the promised Seed, as he did upon the promised land ; 
in that he was, but to the other he could not be, contentedly, a stranger. Note, 
Those who rightly know any thing ef Christ, cannot but be earnestly desirous 
to know more of him. Those who discern the dawning of the light of the Sun 
of righteousness, cannot but wish to see his rising. The mystery of redemption 
is that which angels desire to look into; much more should we, that are more 
immediately concerned in it. Abraham desired to see Christ’s day, though it 
was at a greaf distance; but this degenerate seed of his discerned not his day, 
nor bade it welcome when it came. The appearing of Christ, which gracious 
souls love, and long for, carnal hearts dread and loath. 

Secondly. The satisfaction he had in what he did see of it; “he saw it, and 
was glad.” Observe here. 

Ist. How God gratified the pious desire of Abraham; he longed to see 
Christ’s day, and he saw it. Though he saw it not so plainly, and fully, and 
distinctly, as we now see it under the Gospel, yet he saw something of it, more 
afterwards than he did at first. Note, To him that hath, and to him that asks, 
shall be given; to him that useth and improveth what he hath, and that desireth 
and prayeth for more of the knowledge of Christ, God will give more. But 
how did Abraham see Christ’s day? First. Some understand it of the sight 
he had of it in the other world. ‘The separate soul of Abraham, when the veil 
cf flesh was rent, saw the mysteries of the kingdom of God in heaven. Calvin 
mentions this sense of it, and doth not much disallow it. Note, The longings of 
gracious souls after Jesus Christ, will be fully satisfied when they come to hea- 
ven, and not till then. But, Secondly. It is more commonly understood of some 
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sight he had of Christ’s day in this world. They that received not the promises 

et saw them afar off, Heb. xi. 13. Balaam saw Christ, but not now, not nigh. 
There is room to conjecture that Abraham had some vision of Christ and Ins 
day for his own private satisfaction, which is not, nor must be, recorded in his 
story ; like that of Daniel’s, which must be shut up, and sealed, unto the time of 
the end, Dan. xii. 4. Christ knew what Abraham saw better than Moses did. 
But there are divers things recorded, in which Abraham saw more of that 
which he longed to see, than he did when the promise was first made to him. 
He saw in Melchizedek one made like unto the Son of God, and a priest for 
ever; he saw an appearance of Jehovah attended with two angels in the plains 
of Mamre. In the prevalency of his intercession for Sodom, he saw a specimen 
of Christ’s intercession; in the casting out of Ishmael, and the establishment 
of the covenant with Isaac, he saw a figure of the gospel day, which is Christ’s 
day, for these things were an allegory. In offering Isaac, and the ram instead 
of Isaac, he saw a double type of the great sacrifice; and his calling the place 
Jehovah-jireh, ‘it shall be seen,’ intimates that he saw something more in it 
than others did, which time would produce; and in making his servant put his 
hand under his thigh when he swore, he had a regard to the Messiah. 

2nd. How Abraham entertained these discoveries of Christ’s day, and bade 
them welcome; “he saw it, and was glad.” He was glad of what he saw of 
God’s favour to himself, and glad of what he foresaw of the mercy God had in 
store for the world. Perhaps this refers to Abraham’s laughing when God 
assured him of a son by Sarah, Gen. xvii. 16, 17, for that was not a laughter of 
distrust, as Sarah’s, but of joy; in that promise he saw Christ’s day, and it 
filled him with joy unspeakable. Thus he embraced the promises. Note, A 
believing sight of Christ and his day will put gladness into the heart. No joy 
like the joy of faith; we are never acquainted with true pleasure till we are 
acquainted with Christ. 

2nd. ‘The Jews cavil at this, and reproach him for it; ver. 57, “ Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” Here, First. They suppose that 
if Abraham saw him and his day, he also had seen Abraham, which yet was not 
a necessary innuendo; but this turn of his words would best serve to expose - 
him; yet it was true that Christ had seen Abraham, and had talked with him as 
a man talks with his friend. Secondly. They suppose it a very absurd thing for 
him to pretend to have seen Abraham, who was dead so many ages before he 
was born. The state of the dead is an invisible state; but here they run upon 
the old mistake, understanding that corporally which Christ spoke spiritually. 
Now this gave them occasion to despise his youth, and to upbraid him with it, 
as if he were but of yesterday, and knew nothing; “Thou art not yet fifty 
eee old:” they might as well have said, thou art not forty; for he was now 

ut thirty-two or thirty-three years old. As to this, Irenzeus, one of the first 
fathers, with this passage Pte yey the tradition, which he saith he had from 
some that had conversed with St. John, that our Saviour lived to be fifty years 
old, which he contends for, Advers. Heres. lib. ii. cap. 39, 40; see what little 
credit is to be given to tradition; and as to this here, the Jews spoke at ran- 
dom; some year they would mention, and therefore pitched upon one that they 
thought he was far enough short of; he did not look to be forty, but they were 
sure he could not be fifty, much less contemporary with Abraham. Old age is 
reckoned to begin at fifty, Num. iv. 47; so that they mean no more but, ‘Thou 
art not to be reckoned an old man. Many of us are much thy seniors, and yet 
pretend not to have seen Abraham.’ Some think that his countenance was so 
altered with grief and watching, that, together with the gravity of his aspect, 
: caer! him look like a man of fifty years old; “his visage was so marred,” 

sa. lil. 14. 

3rd. Our Saviour gives an effectual answer to this cavil, by a solemn asserting 
of his own seniority even to Abraham himself: ver. 58, “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you;” I do not only say it in private to my own disciples, who will be sure 
to say as I say, but to you, my enemies and persecutors ; if say it to your faces, 
take it how you will, “ Before Abraham was, Lam;” mpiv ’Afpuctu yevéeobai, éyw Eiji, 
‘Before Abraham was made or born, Iam.’ The change of the word is obsery- 
able, and speaks Abraham a creature, and himself the Creator; well therefore 
might he make himself greater than Abraham. Before Abraham he was, First. 
As God. “Jam,” is the name of God, Fz. iii. 14. It speaks his self-existence. 
He doth not say, | was, but “1am,” for he is the first and the last, immutably 
the same, /tev.i. 8. Thus he was not only before Abraham, but before all worlds, 
Pr. viii. 23; Jno.i.1. Secondly. As Mediator. He was the appointed Messiah long 
before Abraham; “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” Rev. xiii. 8; 
the channel of conveyance of light, life, and love from God to man. This sup- 
poseth his Divine nature, that he is the same in himself from eternity, Heb. xiii. 8, 
and adds, that he is the same to man ever since the fall; he was made of Go 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and thee | ae to Adam, and Abel, and 
Enoch, and Noah, and Shem, and all the patriarchs that lived and died by faith 
in him, before Abraham was born. Abraham was the root of the Jewish 
nation, the rock out of which they were hewn. If Christ was before Abraham, 
his doctrine and religion was no novelty, but was in the substance of it prior to 
Judaism, and ought to take place of it. 

4th. This great word ended the dispute abruptly, and put a period to it: they 
could bear to hear no more from him, and he needed to say no more to them, 
having witnessed this good confession, which was sufficient to support all his 
claims. One would think Christ’s discourse, in which shone so much both of 
grace and glory, should have captivated them all; but their inveterate prejudice 
against the holy spiritual doctrine and law of Christ, which were so contrary to 
their pride and worldliness, baffled all the methods of conviction. Now was 
fulfilled that prophecy, Mal. iii. 1, 2, that when the Messenger of the covenant 
should come to his temple, they would not abide the day of his coming, because 
he would be like a refiner’s fire. Observe here, 

First. How they were enraged at Christ for what he said; “they took up 
stones to cast at him,” ver. 59. Perhaps they looked upon him as a blasphemer, 
and such were indeed to be stoned, Lev. xxiv. 16; but they must first be legally 
tried and convicted. Farewell justice and order, if every man pretend to exe- 
cute a law at his pleasure. Besides, they had said but just now that he was a 
distracted, crack-brained man; and if so, it was against all reason and equity 
to punish him as a malefactor for what he said. “ They took up stones.” Dr. 
Lightfoot will tell you how they came to have stones so ready in the temple; 
they had workmen at this time repairing the temple, or making some additions, 
and the pieces of stone which they hewed off served for this purpose. See here 
the desperate power of sin and Satan in and over the children of disobedience. 
Who would think that ever there should be stich wickedness as this in men?— 
such an open and daring rebellion against one that undeniably proved himself 
to be the Son of God? Thus every one has a stone to throw at his holy religion, 
Acts xxviii. 22. . 

Secondly. How he made his escape out of their hands. 

lst. He absconded; “ Jesus hid himself ;” expvy, ‘he was hid;’ either by the 
crowd of those that wished well to him, to shelter him;—(He that ought to 
have been upon athrone, high and lifted up, is content to be lost in a crowd;)— 
or perhaps he concealed himself behind some of the walls, or pillars of the 
temple; “in the secret of his tabernacle he shall hide me,” Ps. xxvii. 5; or, 
by a Divine power, casting a mist before their eyes, he made himself invisibie 
to them: “ When the wicked rise, a man is hidden,” a wise and good man, 


viii. 56. “Saw my day:” the previous interpretation makes the 
word “saw” equivalent to “foresaw.” This is hardly permissible. 
The words must be referred to communion which Abraham enjoyed 
during his pilgrimage on earth. He foresaw the advent of the 
Messiah, for promises and types were given ; but, besides this, he saw 
and rejoiced in personal intercourse with him who was the Word. 
This view harmonises with verse 58, which then comes in naturally, 
and explains that as the eternal Word it was possible for Jesus Christ 
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to have held communion with Abraham. “To see a person’s day” is 
a common phrase for “living at a certain time.” 

viii. 59. The words “ going through the midst of them, and so — 
passed by,” are not found in the best MSS. 

ix. 1. The events in this chapter seem to follov’ immediately on 
the conversation recorded in chap. viii.. This *, the view adopted 
by Archbishop Thomson. “ As Jesus passed by:” on his way from the 
Temple. The blind man was near the Temple gate, probably for the 
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Pr. xxviii. 12,28. Not that Christ was afraid or ashamed to stand by what he 
had said, but “ his hour was not yet come ;” and he would countenance the flight 
of his ministers and people in times of persecution, when they are called to it. 
The Lord h'd Jeremiah and Baruch, Jer. xxxvi. 26. 

2nd. He departed; “he went out of the temple, going through the midst of 
them” undiscovered, “‘and so passed by.” This was not-a cowardly, inglori- 
ous flight, nor such as argued either guilt or fear. It was foretold concerning 
him, that he should not fail nor be discouraged, Jsa. xlii.4. But, First. It was 
an iastance of his power over his enemies, and that they could do no more 
against him than he gave them leave to do; by which it appears, that when 
afterwards he was taken in their pits, he offered himself, ch. x. 18. They now 
thought they had him sure, and yet he passed through the midst of them, either 
their eyes blinded, or their hands tied, and thus he left them to vex like a lion 
disappointed of his prey. ap eB It was an instance of his prudent provision 
for his own safety, when he knew his work was not done, nor his testimony fin- 
ished. Thus he gave an example to his ownrule, “ whenithey persecute you in 
one city, flee to another;” nay, if occasion be, to a wilderness, for so Elijah 
did, 1 Aw. xiv. 3,4; and the woman of the church, Rev. xii. 6. When they took 
u joose stones to throw at Christ, he could have commanded the fixed stones, 
which did cry out of the wall against them, to avenge his cause, or the earth to 
open and swallow them up; but he chose to accommodate himself to the state 
he was in, to make the example imitable by the prudence of his followers with- 
outa miracle. Thirdly. It was a righteous deserting of those that (worse than 
the Gadarenes, who prayed him to depart,) stoned him from among them. Christ 
will not long stay with those that bid him be gone. Christ did again visit the 
temple after this; as one loath to depart, he bade often farewell; but at jast he 
abandoned it for ever, and left it desolate. Christ now went through the midst 
of the Jews, and none of them courted his stay, or stirred up themselves to take 
hold on him, but were even content to let him go. Note, God never forsakes 
any till they have first provoxed him to withdraw, and will have none of him. 
Calvin observes that these chief priests, when they had driven Christ out of the 
temple, valued themselves by the possession they kept of it: ‘ But,’ saith he, 
‘those deceive themselves that are proud of a church or temple which Christ 
has forsaken ;’—longe falluntur, cum templum se habere putant Deo vacuum 
When Christ left them, it is said, he so passed by, silently and unobserved; 
mupnyev viitws, So that they were not aware of him. Note, Christ’s departures 
from a church, or a particular soul, are often secret, and not soon taken notice 
ot. Asthe kingdom of God comes not, so it goes not, with observation: see 
Jud. xvi. 20, “Samson wist not that the Lord was departed from him.” Thus 
it was with these forsaken Jews; God left them, and they never missed him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


After Christ’s departure out of the temple, in the close of the foregoing chapter, and be- 


fore this happened which is recorded in this chapter, he had been for some time abroad, 


in the country, —it is supposed about two or three months, —in which interval of time, 
Dr. Lightfoot, and other harmonists, place all the passages that occur from Lu. x. 17 to 
Lu. xiii. 17. What is recorded ch. vii. and viii. was at the feast of tabernacles, in 
September; what is recorded in this and the following chapter was at the feast of dedi- 
cation, in December, ch. x. 22. Mr. Clark and others place this immediately after the 
foregoing chapter. In this chapter we have, I. The miraculous cure of a man that 
was born blind, ver. 1—7. IL. The discourses which were occasioned by it: 1. A dis- 
course of the neighbours among themselves, and with the man, ver. 8—12; 2. Between 
the Pharisees and the man, ver. 13—34; 3. Between Christ and the poor man, 
ver. 35—38 ; 4. Between Christ and the Pharisees, ver. 39—41. ° 


ND as Jesus passed by, he 
saw a man which was blind 
from Ais birth. 2 And his 
, disciples asked him, saying, 
Master, who did sin, this 

man, or his parents, that he 
_was born blind? 3 Jesus 
\/ answered, Neither hath this 
Y man sinned, nor his parents : 
: but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him. 4 I must work 
the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the 
night cometh, when no man can work. 5 As long 
as I am in the world, I am the light of the world. 
6 When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle, and he anointed the 
eyes of the blind man with the clay, 7 And said 
unto him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam, (which is 
by interpretation, Sent.) He went his way there- 


fore, and washed, and came seeing. 


nor have here sight given to a poor beggar that had been blind from his birth. 
serve ‘ 

l. The notice which our Lord Jesus took of the piteous case of this poor blind 
man: ver. 1, “as Jesus passed by, he saw a man which was blind from his 
yirth.” ‘Phe first words seem to refer to the last of the foregoing chapter, and 
countenance their opinion who, in the harmony, place this story immediately 


after that. There, it was said, rapnyev, ‘he passed by ;’ and here, without sc | 


auch as repeating his name, (though our translators supply it,) kai rapdywr, and 

as he passed by.” 1. Though the .’ews had so basely abused him, and both by 
word and deed gave him the highes. provocation imaginable, yet he did not slip 
any x oi ea of doing good among them, nor take up a resolution, as justly 
oe might have done, never to have favoured them with any good offices. The 
cure of this blind man was a kindness to the public, enabling him to work for 
ais living, who before was a charge and burthen to the neighbourhood. It is 
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noble and generous, and Christ-like, t» be willing to serve the public, even 
| when we are slighted and disobliged by it, or think ourselves so. 2. Though 

he was in his flight from a threatening danger, and escaping for his life, yet he 
willingly haited and stayed a while to shew mercy to this poor man. We make 
more haste than good speed when we outrun opportunities of doing good. 
| 3. When the Pharisees drove Christ from them, he went to this poor blind 
beggar. Some of the ancients make this a figure of the bringing of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles, who sat in darkness, when the Jews had rejected it, and driven 
it from them. 4. Christ took this poor blind man in his way, and cured him in 
transitu,— as he passed by.’ hus should we take occasions of doing good, even 
as _ we pass by, wherever we are. Now, 

First. The condition of this poor man was very sad; he was blind, and had 
been so from his birth. If the light is sweet, how melancholy must it needs be 
for aman all his days to eat in darkness! He that is blind has no enjoyment 
of the light, but he that is born blind has no idea of it. Methinks such a one 
would give a great deal to have his curiosity satisfied with but one day’s sight 
of light_and colours, shapes and figures, though he were never to see them 
more. Why is the hght of life given to one that is in this misery, that is de- 

rived of the light of the sun; whose way is thus hid, and whom God hath thus 
1edged in? oki iii. 20, 23. Let us bless God that it was not our case. The eye 
is one of the most curious parts of the body, its structure exceeding nice and 
fine. In the formation of animals, it is said to be the first part that appears 
distinetly discernible. What a mercy is it that there was no miscarriage in the 
making of ours! Christ cured many that were blind by disease or accident, 
but here he cured one that was born blind. 1. That he might give an instance 
of his power to help in the most desperate cases, and to relieve when none 
elise can. 2. That he might give a specimen of the power of his grace upon the 
souls of sinners, which gives sight to those that were by nature blind. 

Secondly. The compassions of our Lord Jesus towards him were very tender. 
He saw him, that is, he took cognizance of his case, and looked upon him with 
concern. When God is about to work deliverance, he is said to see the afflie- 
tion; so Christ saw this poor man. Others saw him, but not as he did. This 
poor man could not see Shrist, but Christ saw him, and anticipated both his 
prayers and expectations with a surprising cure. Christ is often found of those 
that seek him not, nor see him, Jsa. Ixv. 1. And if we know or apprehend any 
thing of Christ, it is because we were first known of him, Gal. iv. 9, and appre- 
hended by him, Phil. iii. 12. 

Il. Whe discourse between Christ and his disciples concerning this man. When 
he departed out of the temple, they went along with him, for these were they 
that continued with him in his temptations, and followed him whithersoever he 
went; and they lost nothing by their adherence to him, but gained experience 
abundantly. Observe, ‘ 

First. The question which the disciples put to their Master upon this blind 
man’s case, ver. 2. When Christ looked upon him, they had an eye to him too: 
Christ’s compassions should kindle ours. It is probable Christ told them that 
this poor man was born blind, or they knew it by common fame; but they did 
not move Christ to heal him: instead of that, they started a very odd question 
concerning him; “‘ Rabbi, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was borr 
blind?” Now this question of theirs was, 1. Uncharitably censorious. ‘They 
take it for granted that this extraordinary calamity was the punishment of some 
extraordinary, uncommon wickedness, and that this man was a sinner above 
all men that dwelt at Jerusalem, Lu. xiii. 14. For the barbarous people to 
infer, “surely this man is a murderer,” was not so strange; but it was inexcus- 
able in them that knew the Scriptures, who had read that all things come alike 
to all, and knew how it was adjudged in Job’s case. that the greatest sufferers 
are not therefore to be looked upon as the greatest sinners. The grace of 
repentance calls our own afflictions punishments; but the grace of charity 
chilis the afflictions of others trials, unless the contrary is very evident. 2. It 
was unnecessarily curious. Concluding this calamity to be inflicted for some 
very heinous crime, they ask who were the criminals, “this man, or his parents?” 
And what was this to them? or what good would it do them to know it? We 
are apt to be more inquisitive concerning other people’s sins than concerning 
our own; whereas, it is more our concern to know wherefore God contends 
with us, than wherefore he contends with others; fur to judge ourselves is our 
duty, but to judge our brother is our sin. ’ : f 

They inquire, Ist. Whether this man was punished thus for some sin of his 
own, either committed or foreseen before his birth. Some think the disciples 
were tainted with the Pythagorean notion of the pre-existence of souls, and 
their transmigration from one body to another. Was this man’s soul condemned 
to the dungeon of this blind body, to punish it for some great sin committed in 
another body, which it had before animated? The Pharisees seem to have had 
the same opinion of his case, when they said, “thou wast altogether born in 
sin,” ver. 34, as if all those, and those only, were born in sin, whom nature had 
stigmatized. Or, 2nd. Whether he was punished for the wickedness of his 
parents, which God sometimes visits upon the children. It is a good reason 
why parents should take heed of sin, lest their children smart for them when 
they are gone. Let not us thns be cruel to our own, as the ostrich in the wil- 
derness. Perhaps the disciples asked this, not as believing that this was the 

unishment of some actual sin of his own, or his parents, but Christ having 
intimated to another patieut, tha, nis impotency was the effect of his sin, ch. v. 14, 
‘Master,’ say they, ‘ whose sit is the cause of this impotency ?’ Being at a loss 
what construction to put upcn this providence, they desire to be informed. 
The equity of God’s dispensations is always certain, for his righteousness is 
as the great mountains, but not always to be accounted for, for his judgments 
are a great deep. s ; 

Secondly. petoaty naj to “ip question. 
and to rectify his disciples’ mistakes. ‘ 

1. He eines the Fagin of this poor man’s blindness: “ Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents ;” but therefore he was born blind, and hath continued 
so to this day, that now at last “the works of God should be made manitest in 
him,” ver. 3. Here Christ, who perfectly knew the secret springs of the Divine 
counsels, has told two things concerning such uncommon calamities: Ist 
That they are not always inflicted as punishments of sin. The sinfulness of 
the whole race of mankind doth indeed justify God in all the miseries of humar 
life, so that they who have the least share of them must say that God is kind, and 
they who have the largest share must not say he is unjust. But many are made 
much more miserable than others, in this life, who are not at all more sinful. 
Not but that this man was a sinner, and his parents sinners, but it was not any 
uncommon guilt that God had an eye to in inflicting this upon him. Note, We 
must take heed of judging any to be great sinners, merely because the are 
great sufferers; lest we be found not only persecuting those whom God has 
smitten, Ps. lxix. 26, but accusing those whom he hath justified, and condemning 
those for whom Christ died, which is daring and dangerous, Rom. Vili. 33, 34. 
2nd. That they are sometimes intended purely for the aie yee God, and the 
manifesting of his works. God-has a sovereignty over all his creatures, ana 
| a propriety in them, and may make them serviceable to his glory in such a way 
as he thinks fit, in i or suffering ; and if God be glorified, either by us or 
in us, we were not made in vain. . . 

"his man was born blind, and it was worth while for him to be so, and to 


He was always apt to teach, 


a 


see 


same reason as the lame man (Acts iil. 2), 
beggar (see verse 8). 

a s « Master s Rabbi), who did sin, this man,” &c. : some think 
that the Jews allude to sins the man had committed, and for which 
he was punished by anticipation in his being born blind. Monstrous 
as the notion is, there appears to be some ground for believing that 
a view of the kind was held by Jews, at least in later times. Ol- 
shausen inclines to think that the reference is to sins before birth, 
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for he was, like him, a 


not in a prior state of existence. The rabbis supported the possibility 
of such sins by citing Gen. xxv. 22. Casually, St. Paul declare 
against such a theory (Rom. ix. 11). 

ix. 3. “That the works of God,” &e.: the dignity with which 
Christ invests suffering is worth noticing. While narrow minds 
degraded God by dark and inhuman thoughts, Jesus shows that the 
infirm man has, in fact, a noble mission in the wor!d—the love of 
God, the true character of his works shown to mankind in him. 
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continue thus long dark, “that the works of God might be manifest in him ;” 
that is, First. That the attributes of God might be manifested in him: his jus- 
tice, in making sinful man liable to such grievous calamities ; his ordinary power 
and goodness, in supporting a poor man under such a grievous and tedious 
affliction; especially, that his extraordinary power and goodness might be 
manifested in curing him. Note, The difficulties of Providence, otherwise 
unaccountable, may be resolved into this: God intends in them, to shew himself, 
to declare his glory, to make himself to be taken notice of. Those who regard 
him not in the ordinary course of things, are sometimes alarmed by things 
extraordinary. How contentedly, then, may a good man be a loser in his com- 
forts, while he is sure that thereby God will be, one way or other, a gainer in 
his glory. Secondly. That the counsels of God concerning the Redeemer might 
be manifested in him. He was born blind, that our Lord Jesus might have the 
honour of curing him, and might therein prove himself sent of God to be the 
light of the world. ‘Thus the fall of man was permitted, and the blindness that 
followed it, that the works of God might be manifest in opening the eyes of 
the blind. It was now a great while since this man was born blind, and yet 
it never appeared till now why he was so. Note, The intentions of Providence 
commonly do not appear till a great while after the event, perhaps many years 
after. ‘Ihe sentences in the book of Providence are sometimes long, which 
you must read a great way before you can apprehend the sense of. 

2. He gives the reason of his own forwardness and readiness to help and 
heal him, ver. 4,5. It was not for ostentation, but in pursuance of his under- 
taking: “1 must work the works of him that sent me,” of which this is one, 
“while it is day,” and working time; “ the night cometh,” the period of that day, 
“ when no man ean work.” This is not only a reason why Christ was constant 
in doing good to the souls and bodies of men, but why particularly he did this 
though it was the sabbath day, on which works of necessity might be done, an 
he proves this to be a work of necessity. i 

Ist. It was his Father’s will: “ L must work the works of him that sent me.” 
Note, First. The Father, when he sent his Son into the world, gave him work 
to do; he did not come into the world to take state, but to do business ; whom 
God sends he employs, for he sends none to be idle. Secondly. The works Christ 
had to do were the works of him that sent him; not only ch eRe by him, but 
done for him; he was a worker together with God. Thirdly, He was pleased 
to lay himself under the strongest obligations to do the business he was sent 
about; “I must work.” He engaged his heart in the covenant of redemption to 
draw near and approach to God, as Mediator, Jer. xxx. 21. Shall we be will- 
ing to be loose, when Christ was willing to be bound? Fourthly. Christ having 
laid himself under obligations to do his work, laid out himself with the utmost 
vigour and industry in his work: he worked the works he had to do; did 
(GpyacecHur ta oyu) make a business of that which was his business. It is not 
enough to look at our work, and talk over it, but we must work it. q 

2nd. Now was his opportunity: “I must work while it is day;” while 
the time lasts which is appointed to work in, and while the light lasts which 
is given to work by. Christ himself had his day. First. Ail the business of the 
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‘he daubed, the clay upon the eyes of the blind man’ like a tender physician, 
he did it himself, with his own hand, though the patient was a beggar. Now 
Christ did this, 1. ’o magnify his power in making a blind man to see hy 
that method which one would think more likely to make a seeing man blind, 
Daubing clay on the eyes would close them up, but never open them. Note, 
The power of God oftens works by contraries; and he makes men feel their 
own blindness before he gives them sight. 2. To give an intimation that it was 
his mighty hand, the very same that at first made man out of the clay; for b 
him God made the worlds, both the great world, and man, the little world. 
Man was formed out of the clay, and moulded like the clay ; and here Christ 
used the same materials to give sight to the body, that at first he used to give 
being to it. 3. ‘lo represent and trpity the healing and opening the eyes of the 
mind, by the grace of Jesus Christ. The design of the Gospel is to open men’s 
eyes, Acts xxvi. 18. Now the'eye-salve that doth the work is of Christ’s pre- 
paring ; itis made up, not as this, of his spittle, but of his blood, the blood and 
water that came out of his pierced side: we must come to Christ for the eye- 
salve, Fev. iii. 18. He only is able, and he only appointed, to make it up 
Lu. iv.18. ‘The means used in this work are very weak and unlikely, and 
are made effectual only by the power of Christ. When a dark world was to be 
enlightened, and nations of blind souls to have their eyes opened, God chose the 
foolish things, and weak, and despised, for the doing of it: and the method 
Christ takes is, first to make men feel themselves blind, as this poor man did 
when his eyes were daubed with clay, and then to give them sight. Paul, in his 
conversion, was struck blind for three days, and then the seales fell from his 
eyes. The way prescribed for getting spiritual wisdom is, let a man become 
a fool, that he may be wise, 1 Cor. iii. 18, We must be made uneasy with our 
blindness, as this man here, and then healed. 

Thirdly. The directions given to the patient, ver. 7. His physician said to 
him, “‘ Go, wash in the pool of Siloam.” Not that this washing was needful to 
effect the cure; but, 1. Christ would hereby try his obedience, and whether he 
could with an implicit faith obey the orders of one he was so much a stranger to. 
2. He would likewise try how he stood affected to the tradition of the elders, 
which taught, and perhaps had taught him, (for many that are blind are very 
knowing,) that it was not lawful to wash the eyes, no, not with spittle, medi- 
cinally, on the sabbath day, much less to go to a pool of water to wash them. 
3. He would hereby represent the method of spiritual healing, in which, 
though the effect is owing purely to his power and grace, yet there is duty to 
be done by us. Go, search the Scriptures, attend upon the ministry, converse 
with the wise; this is like washing in the pool of Siloam. Promised graces 
must be expected in the way of instituted ordinances, ‘The waters of baptism 
were, to them who had been trained up in darkness, like the pool of Siloam, in 
which they might not only wash and be clean, but wash and have their eyes 
opened. Hence they that were baptized, are said to be gwrobévres, * enlightened ;? 
and the ancients called baptism gwta,ds, ‘illumination.’ 

Concerning the pool of Siloam, observe, Ist. That it was supplied with water 
from mount Zion, so that these were the waters of the sanctuary, Ps. xlvi. 4; 


vediatorial kingdom was to be done within the limits of time, and in this 
rorld; for at the end of the world, when time shall be no more, “the kingdom | 
shall be delivered up to God, even the Father,” and the mystery of God finished. | 
Secondly. All the work he had to do in his own-person, here on earth, was to be | 
done before his death; the time of his living in this world is the day here | 
spoken of. Note, The time of our life is our day, in which it concerns us to | 
do the work of the day. Daytime is the proper season for work, Ps. civ. 22, 23; | 
during the day of life we must be busy, not waste daytime, nor play by day- 
light; it will be time enough to rest when our day is done, for it is but a day. 

urd. The period of his opportunity was at hand, and therefore he would be | 
busy: “the night comes, when no man can work.” Note, The consideration 
of our death approaching should quicken us to improve all the opportuni- 
ties of life, both for doing and getting good. “The night cometh;” it will come 
certainly, may come suddenly, is coming nearer and nearer. Wecannot compute 
how nigh our sun is, it may go down at noon; nor can we promise ourselves a | 
twilight, between the day of life, and the night of death. When the night 
comes we cannot work, because the light afforded us to work by is extin- 
guished; the graveis a land of darkness, and our work cannot be done in the 
dark. And besides, our time allotted us for our work will then be expired; 
when our Master tied us to duty, he tied us to time too; when night comes, 
call the labourers; we must then shew our work, and receive according to the 
things done. In the world of retribution we are no longer probationers; it 
is too late to bid when the inch of candle is dropped. Christ useth this as an 
argument with himself to be diligent, though he had no opposition from within 
to struggle with: much more need have we to work upon our hearts these 
end the like considerations, to quicken us. 

4th. His business in the world was to enlighten it: ver. 5, “As long as 
Tam in the world,” and that will not be long, “Iam the light of the world.” 
He had said this before, ch. viii. 12. He is the Sun of righteousness, that has 
not only light in his wings for those that can ‘see, but healing in his wings, or 
beams, for those that are blind and cannot see; therein far exceeding in virtue 
that great light which rules by day. Christ would therefore cure this blind 
man, the representative of a blind world, because he came to be the light of 
the world; not only to give light, but to give sight. Now this gives us, First. A 

reat encouragement to come to him, as a guiding, quickening, refreshing light. 

‘o whom should we look, but to him? Which way should we turn our eyes, 
but to the light? We partake of the sun’s light, and so we may of Christ’s 
grace, without money, and without price. Secondly. A good example of useful- 
ness in the world. What Christ saith of himself, he saith of his disciples, “* Ye 
are lights in the world ;” and if so, “ Let your light shine.” What were candles 
made for, but to burn? 

ILL. 7'he manner of the cure of the blind man, ver. 6,7. The circumstances 
af the miracle are singular, and no doubt significant: ‘ When he had thus 
spoken,” for the instruction of his disciples, and the opening of their under- 
standings, then he addressed himself to the opening of the blind man’s eyes. 
He did not defer it till he could do it either more privately, for his greater 
safety, or more publicly, for his greater honour, or till the sabbath was passed, 
when it would give less offence. What good we have opportunity of doing, we 
should do it quickly. He that will never do a good work till there is nothing 
to be objected against it, will leave many a good work for ever undone, 
Feel. xi. 4. In the cure observe, 

First. The preparation of the eye-salve. Christ “spit on the ground, and made 
clay of the spittle.” He could have cured him with a word, as he did others; 
but he chose to do it this way, to shew that he is not tied to any method. 
He made clay of his own spittle, because there was no water near; and he 
would teach us not to be nice or curious; but what.we have at any time occa- 
aion to use, to be willing to take up with that which is next hand, if it will but 
be made to serve the turn. Why should we go about for that which may as 
well be had and done a nearer way? Christ’s making use of his own spittle 
intimates that there is healing virtue in every thing that belongs to Christ; clay 
made ef Christ’s spittle was much more precious than the balm of Gilead. 

Secondly. The application of it to the place; “he anointed the eyes of the 
blind man with the clay;” or, as the margin reads it. ‘he spread, (éréypice) 


living waters, which were healing, Eze. xlvii.9. 2nd. That the waters of Siloah 
had of old signified the throne and kingdom of the house of David, pointing at 
the Messiah, /sa. viii. 6,and the Jews, whorefused the waters of Shiloah, Christ’s 
doctrine and law, and rejoiced in the tradition of the elders. Christ would try 
this man, whether he would cleave to the waters of Siloam or no. 3rd. The 
evangelist takes notice of the signification of the name: it is, being interpreted, 
“Sent.” Christ is often called the sent of God; the messenger of the covenant, 
Mal. iii. 1. So that when Christ sent him to the pool of Siloam, he did in effect 
send him to himself, for Christ is all in all to the healing of souls. Christ, as 
a prophets directs us to himself as a priest: Go, wash in the Fountain opened 
a Fountain of life, not a pool. 

Fourthly. The patient’s obedience to these directions; “he went his wa 
therefore,” — probably led by some friend or other; or perhaps he was so w 
acquainted with Jerusalem that he could find the way himself; nature often 
supplies the want of sight with an uncommon sagacity,—and he washed his 
eyes. Probably the disciples, or some other stander-by, informed him that he 
who bade him do it was that Jesus whom he had heard so much of; else he 
would not have gone, at his bidding, on that which looked so like a fool’s errand. 
In confidence of Christ’s power, as well as in obedience to his command, he 
went and washed. k . 

Fifthly. The cure effected; he “came seeing.” There is more glory in this 
concise narrative, “he went and washed, and came seeing,” than in Cxsar’s Veni, 
vidi, vici, —‘ I came, I saw, I conquered.’ When the clay was washed of from 
his eyes, all the other impediments were done away with it: so when the pangs 
and struggles of the new birth are over, and the pains and terrors of conviction 
past, the bands of sin fly off with them, and a glorious light and liberty succeed. 
See here an instance, 1. Of the power of Christ. What cannot he do, who 
could not only do this, but do it thus? With a lump of elay laid on either eye, 
and washed off again, he couched those cataracts immediately, which the most 
skilful oculist with the finest instrument, and the most curious hand, could not 
remove. No doubt this is he that should come, for by him the blind receive 
their sight. 2. It is an instance of the virtue of faith and obedience. ‘This man 
let Christ do what he pleased, and did what he appointed him to do, and so was 
cured. They that would be healed by Christ must be ruled by him. He came 
back from the pool to his neighbours and acquaintance, wondering, and won- 
dered at —he “came seeing.” ‘lhisrepresents the benefit gracious souls find in 
attending on instituted ordinances, according to Christ’s appointment: they 
have gone to the pool of Siloam weak, and have come away strengthened ; have 
gone doubting, and come away satisfied; have gone mourning, and come away 
rejoicing ; goue trembling, and come away triumphing ; have gone blind, and 
come away seeing, come away singing, Jsa. lii. 8. 


8 The neighbours therefore, and they which before 
had seen him that he was blind, said, Is not this he 
that sat and begged? 9 Some said, ‘This is he: 
others said, He is like him: but he said, I am he, 
10 Therefore said they unto him, How were thine 
eyes opened? 11 He answered and said, A man 
that is called Jesus made clay, and anointed mine 
eyes, and said unto me, Go to the pool of Siloam, 
and wash: and I went and washed, and I received 
sight. 12 Then said they unto him, Where is he? 
|| He said, I know not. 


ix. 4. “I must work,” “ day,” “‘night;” it is best to understand the 
words to mean that a time was approaching (viz., after Christ’s 
death) when the dark powers of evil would seem to gain. (Compare 
Luke xxii. 53.) The progress of the good which Jesus was promoting 
would be for a while, as it were, arrested; he, as the light, would be 
withdrawn. “As before the raising of Lazarus (chap. xi. 25), he| 


the natural now about to be conferred is only a derivation and 
symbol” (Alford). : 
ix. 6,7. The appropriateness of the meaning of Siloam evidently 
struck St. John’s mind. The whole action of Christ seems to have — 
been designedly symbolical. The clay spread on the eyes hindered, 
as the night (see verse 4) seemed to hinder Christ’s work; the wash- 


announces himself as the ‘resurrection and the life,’ so now he sets 
himself forth as the source of the archetypal spiritual light, of which 
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ing in Siloam restored, as the streams of the outpoured Spirit 
illumined the obedient and waiting disciples. (Compare Acts i. 4.) — 
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Such a wonderful event as the giving of sight to a man born blind, could not 
but be the talk of the town, and many heeded it no more than they do other 
town talk, that is but nine days’ wonder; but here we are told what the 
neighbours said of it, for the confirmation of the matter of fact. That which at 
first wus not believed without scrutiny, may afterwards be admitted without 
scruple. ‘Iwo things are debated in this conference about it: 

First. Whether this were the same man that had before been blind, ver. 8. 
The neighbours that lived near the place where he was born and bred, and 
knew that he had been blind, could not but be amazed when they saw that he 
had his eyesight, had it on a sudden, and perfectly, and they said, “Is not this 
he that sat and begged?” It seems this blind man was a common beggar, being 
disabled to work for his living, and so discharged from the obligation of the 
law, that if any would not work, neither should he eat. When he could not 
ro about, he sat. If we cannot work for God, we must sit still quietly for him. 

Vhen he could not labour, his parents being not able to maintain him, he 
begged. Note, Those who cannot otherwise subsist, must not, like the unjust 
steward, be ashamed to beg: let no man be ashamed of any thing but sin. 
There are some common beggars that are objects of charity, that should be 
distinguished ; and we must not let the bees starve for the sake of the drones 
or wasps that are among them. 

As to this man, 1. lt was well ordered by Providence, that he on whom this 
miracle was wrought should be a common beggar, and so generally known, and 
remarkable, by which means the truth of the miracle was the better attested, 
and there were the more to witness against those infidel Jews, who would not 
believe that he had been blind, than if he had been maintained in his father’s 


house. 2. It was the greater instance of Christ’s condescension, that he seemed 
as I may say) to take more pee about the cure of a common beggar than of 
(others. hen it was for the advantage of his miracles that they should be 


wrought on those that were remarkable, he pitched upon those that were made 
so by their poverty and misery, not by their dignity. 

In answer to their inquiry, Ist. Some said, “ This is he,” the very same man, 
and these are witnesses to the truth of the miracle, for ee had long known 
him stone blind. 2nd. Others, who could not think it possible that a man born 
blind should thus on a sudden receive his sight, for that reason, and no other, 
said, he is not he, but “is like him,” and so by their confession, if it be he, it is 
a great miracle that is wrought upon him. Hence we may take occasion to 
think, First. Of the wisdom and power of Providence in ordering such a uni- 
versal variety of the faces of men and women, so that no two are so like, but 
that they may be distinguished, which is necessary to society and commerce, 
and the administration of justice. And, Secondly. Of the wonderful change 
which the converting grace of God makes upon some, who before were very 
wicked and vile, but are thereby so universally and visibly altered, that one 
would not take them to be the same persons. 

This controversy was soon decided by the man himself; “he said, 1 am he,” 
the very man that so lately sat and begged; I am he that was blind, and was an 
object of the charity of men, but now see, and am a monument of the mercy and 
grace of God. We do not find that the neighbours appealed to him in this 
matter, but he, hearing the debate, interposed, and put an end to it. It isa piece 
of justice we owe to our neighbours to rectify their mistakes, and to set things 
before them, as far as we are able, in a true light. Applying it LS eae it 
teacheth us, that those who are savingly enlightened by the grace of God 
should be ready to own what they were before that blessed change was 
wrought, 1 Tim. i. 13, 14. 

Secondly. How he came to have his eyes opened, ver. 10—12. They will now 
turn aside and see this great sight, and inquire farther concerning it. He did 
not sound a trumpet when he did these alms, nor perform his cures upon a 
stage, and yet, like a city upon a hill, they could not be hid. Two things these 
neighbours inquire after: 

1. The manner of the cure; “ How were thine eyes opened?” The works of 
the Lord being great, they eogre to be sought out, Ps. exi. 2. It is good to 
observe the way and method of God’s works, and they will appear the more 
wonderful. We may apply it spirituAlly: it is strange that blind eyes should 
be opened, but more strange when we consider how they are opened; how 
weak the means are that are used, and how strong the opposition that is con- 
quered. In answer to this, he gives them a plain and full account of the matter, 
ver. 11, “A man that is called Jesus, made clay, ....and I received sight.” 
Note, Those who have experienced special instances of God’s power and good- 
ness in temporal or spiritual things, should be ready upon all occasions to 
communicate their experiences for the glory of God, and the instruction and 
encouragement of others: see David’s collection of his experiences, his own 
and others, Ps. xxxiv.4—6. It is a debt we owe to our benefactor, and to our 
brethren. God’s favours are lost upon us when they are lost with us, and go 
-no farther. ; 

2. Concerning the author of it; ver. 12, “ Where is he?” Some perhaps asked 
this question out of curiosity, Where is he, that we may see him? A man that 
did such cures as these might well be a show, which one would go a good way 
for the sight of. Others, perhaps, asked out of ill-will, Where is he, that we may 
seize him? ‘There was a proclamation out for the discovering and apprehend- 
ing of him, ch. xi. 57; and the unthinking crowd, in spite of all reason and 
equity, will have ill thoughts of those that are put into an ill name. Some, 
we hope, asked this question out of good-will, Where is he, that we may be 
acquainted with him? where is he, that we may come to him, and share in the 
favours he is so free of? In answer to this he could say nothing, “I know 
not.” As soon as Christ had sent him to the pool of Siloam, it should seem he 
withdrew immediately, as he did, ch v.1, and did not stay till the man returned, 
as if he either doubted of the effect, or waited for the man’s thanks. Humble 
souls take more pleasure in doing good than in hearing of it again: it will be 
time enough to hear of it in the resurrection of the just. The man had never 
seen Jesus, for by that time he had gained his sight, he had lost his physician ; 
and he asked, it is probable, Where is he? None of all the new and surprising 
objects that presented themselves could be so grateful to him as one sight of 
Christ; but as yet he knew no more of him but that he was called, and rightly 
ealled, Jesus, a Saviour. Thus in the work of grace wrought upon the soul, we 
see the change, but see not the hand that makes it; for the way of the Spirit 
is like that of the wind, which thou hearest the sound of, but canst not tell 
vhence it comes, or whither it gues. 


13 They brought to the Pharisees him that afore- 
time was blind. 14 And it was the sabbath day 
when Jesus made the clay, and opened his eyes. 15 
Then again the Pharisees also asked him how he had 
reccived his sight. He said unto them, He put clay 
upon mine eyes, and I washed, and do see. 16), 
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Therefore said some of the Pharisces, 'This man ig 
not of God, because he keepeth not the sabbath day. 
Others said, How can a man that is a sinner do such 
miracles? And there was a division among them, 
17 They say unto the blind man again, What sayest 
thou of him, that he hath opened thine eyes? He 
said, He is a prophet. 18 But the Jews did not 
believe concerning him, that he had been blind, and 
received his sight, until they called the parents ot 
him that had received his sight. 19 And they asked 
them, saying, Is this your son, who ye say was born 
blind? how then doth he now see? 20 His parents 
answered them and said, We know that this is our 
son, and that he was born blind: 21 But by what 
means he now seeth, we know not; or who hath 
opened his eyes, we know not: he is of age; ask 
him: he shall speak for himself. 22 These words 
spake his parents, because they feared the Jews: for 
the Jews had agreed already, that if any man did 
confess that he was Christ, he should be put out of 
the synagogue. 23 Therefore said his parents, He 
is of age; ask him, 24 Then again called they the 
man that was blind, and said unto him, Give God 
the praise: we know that this man is a sinner. 
25 He answered and said, Whether he be a sinner 
or no, | know not: one thing I know, that, whereas 
I was blind, now I see. 26 Then said they to him 
again, What did he to thee? how opened he thine 
eyes? 27 He answered them, I have told you 
already, and ye did not hear: wherefore would ye 
hear tt again ? will ye also be his disciples? 28 Then 
they reviled him, and said, Thou art his disciple; but 
we are Moses’ disciples. 29 We know that God 
spake unto Moses: as for this fellow, we know not 
from whence he is. 30 The man answered and said 
unto them, Why herein is a marvellous thing, that 
ye know not from whence he is, and yet he hath 
opened mine eyes. 31 Now we know that God 
heareth not sinners: but if any man be a worshipper 
of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth. 32 Since 
the world began was it not heard that any man 
opened the eyes of one that was born blind. 33 If 
this man were not of God, he could do nothing. 84 
They answered and said unto him, Thou wast alto- 
gether born in sins, and dost thou teach us? And 
they cast him out. 

One would have expected that such a miracle as Christ wrought upon the 
blind man should have settled bis reputation, and silenced and shamed all 
opposition; but it had the contrary effect; instead of being embraced as a 
Sa fai Noe Damier nave elceent aan in to the Pharisees concerning 
this matter ; ver. 13, ‘‘ They brought to the Pharisees him that aforetime was 
blind.” They brought him to the great Sanhedrim, which consisted chietly of 


Pharisees, at least, the Pharisees in the Sanhedrim were most active against 


Christ. 

1. Some think they that brought this man to the Pharisees, did it with a good 
design, to shew them that this Jesus whom they persecuted was not what 
they represented him to be, but really a great man, and one that gave consider- 
able proofs of a Divine mission. What hath convinced us of the truth and 
excellency of religion, and hath removed our prejudices against it, we should be 
forward, as we have opportunity, to offer to others for their conviction. 2. It 
should seem rather they did it with an ill design, to exasperate the Pharisees 
the more against Christ, and that needed not, for they were bitter enougn of 
themselves. They brought him with such a suggestion as that, ch. xi. 47, 48, 
“Tf ye let him thus alone, all men will believe on him.” Note, Those rulers 


ix. 13. “ They brought to the Pharisees,” &c.: the object in doing 
this may have been that they might substantiate an accusation of 
Sabbath-breaking against our Lord; so verse 14 seems to hint. 

ix. 16. Two parties divide the Sanhedrim on this subject. The 
one rely wholly on a preconceived opinion; because they considered 
Christ’s conduct a transgression of the fourth commandment, 
they rejected his message. They are illustrations of Locke's 
remark: “Some one or two rules, on which their conclusions 


depend, you will find, in most men, have governed all their thoughts ; 
these, true or false, are the maxims they have been guided by.” Of 
the opposite party we can believe were Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea. The answer, “ How can a man that is a sinner,” &c., 
sounds like an echo of the words of the former (chap. iii. 2). 

ix, 22. “Put out of the synagogue” should be “ excommunicate.” 
The phrase denotes not merely the fact of his expulsion from the 
synagogue, but the character he would bear in consequence. 
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that are of a persecuting spirit shall never want ill instruments about them that | 


will blow the coals and make them worse. << . 

Secondly. The ground which was pretended for this information, and the 

colour given toit. That which is good was never maligned but under the im- 
putation of something evil; and the crime objected here, ver. 14, was, that “it 
was the sabbath day when Jesus made the clay, and opened his eyes.” The 
profanation of the sabbath day is certainly an ill thing, and gives a man a very 
ill character; but the traditions of the Jews had made that to be a violation of 
the law of the sabbath which was far from being so; and many atime this matter 
was contested between Christ and the Jews that it might be settled for the be- 
netfit of the church in all ages. Butit may be asked, Why would Christ not only 
work miracles on the sabbath day, but work them in such a manner ashe knew 
would g:ve offence to the Jews? When he had healed the impotent man, why 
would he bid him carry his bed? Could he not have cured this blind man with- 
out making clay? Lanswer, 1. He would not seem to yield to the usurped 
power of the scribes and Pharisees; their government was illegal, their impo- 
sitions arbitrary, and their zeal for the rituals consumed the substantials of 
religion, and therefore Christ would not give place to them by subjection, no, 
not for an hour. Christ was made under the law of God, but not under their 
law. 2. Hedidit that he might, both by word and action, expound the law of the 
fourth commandment, and vindicate it from their corrupt glosses, and so teach 
us, both that a weekly sabbath is to be perpetually observed in the church one 
day in seven—for what need was there to explain that law if it must be presently 
abrogated ?—and that it is not to be so ceremonially observed by us as it was by 
the Jews. Works of necessity and mercy are allowed, and the sabbath rest to be 
kept, not so much for its own sake as in order to the sabbath work. 3. Christ 
chose to work his cures on the sabbath day to dignify and sanctify the day, and 
to intimate that spiritual cures should be wrought mostly on the Christian 
sabbath day. How many blind eyes have been opened by the preaching of 
the Gospel, that blessed eye-salve, on the Lord’s day; how many impotent 
souls cured on that day ! , . 

Thirdly. ‘The trial and examination of this matter by the Pharisees, ver. 15; 
and here appears so much passion, and prejudice, and ill humour, and so little 
reason, that the discourse is nothing but crossing questions. One would think 
when a man in these circumstances was brought before them, they should have 
been so taken up in admiring the miracle, and congratulating the happiness 
of the poor man, that they could not have been peevish with him; but their 
enmity to Christ had divested them of all manner of humanity, and divinity 
too. Let us see how they teased tiis man. ; 

I. They interrogated him concerning the cure itself. 5 

Ist. They doubted whether he had indeed been born blind, and demanded 
proof of that, which even the prosecutors had acknowledged ; ver. 18, “ they 
did not believe,” that is, they would not, that he was born blind. M 
seek occasion to quarrel with the clearest truths may find it if they please ; 
and they that resolve to hold fast deceit will never want a handle to hold it by. 
This was not'a prudent caution, but a prejudiced infidelity ; however, it was a 
good way they took for the clearing of this, “they called the parents of the 
man that had received his sight.” This they did in hopes to disprove the mi- 
racle. These parents were poor and timorous, and if they had said they could 
not be sure that this was their son, and that it was only some weakness or dim- 
ness in his sight that he had been born with, which, if they had been able to get 
help for him, might have been cured long since ; or had otherwise prevaricated 
for fear of the court, the Pharisees had gained their point, had robbed Christ 
of the honour of this miracle, which would have lessened the reputation of all 
the rest: but God so ordered and overruled this counsel of theirs that it turned 
to the more effectual proof of the miracle, and left them under a necessity, of 
being either convineed or confounded. Now in this part of the examinatior 
we have 

First. The questions that were put to them: ver. 19, they asked them in an 
imperious, threatening way, “ Is this yourson?” Dare youswearit? Do “you 
say he was born blind?” Are you sure of it? Or did he but pretend to be so 
to have an excuse fur his begging? ‘“‘how then doth he now see?” That is 
impossible, and therefore you had better unsay it. Those who cannot bear the 
light of truth do all they can to eclipse it, and hinder the discovery of it: thus 
the managers of evidence, or mismanagers rather, lead witnesses out of the way, 
and teach them how to conceal or disguise the truth, and so involve themselves 
i» a double guilt, like that of Jeroboam, who sinned, and made Israel to sin. 

Secondly. 'Yheir answers to these interrogatories; in which, Isé¢. ‘Chey fully 
attest that which they could safely say in this matter; safely, that 1s, upon their 
own knowledge; and safely, that is, without running themselves into a pre- 
wiunire ; ver. 20, “* We know that this is our son,” for they were daily conversant 
with him, and had such a natural affection to him as the true mother had, 

] Kin. iii. 26, which made them know it was their own, and “ we know that he 
was born blind.” They had reason to know it, by the same token that it had 
cost them many asad thought, and many a careful, troublesome hour about 
him. How often had they Tovked upon him with grief, and lamented their 
ehild’s blindness more than all the burthens and inconveniences of their po- 
verty, and wished he had never been born, rather than be born to such an 
uncomfortable life. Those who are ashamed of their children, or any of their 
relations, because of their bodily infirmities, may take a reproof from these 
parents, who freely owned, “ this is our son,” though he was born blind, and 

ived upon alms. 2nd. They cautiously decline giving any evidence concerning 
his cure, partly because they were not themselves eye-witnesses of it, and 
could say nothing to itof theirowu knowledge; and partly because they found 
it was a tender point, and would not bear tu be meddled with; and therefore, 
having owned that he was their son, and was born blind, farther these deponents 
say not. 

a) Observe how warily they express themselves, ver. 21,“ by what means he 
now seeth we know not, or who hath opened his eyes we know not,” otherwise 
than by hearsay; can give no account either by what means, or by whose hand, 
it was done. See how the wisdom of this world teacheth men to trim the 
matter in critical junctures. Christ was accused as a sabbath-breaker, and as 
an impostor. Now these parents of the blind man, though they were not eye- 
witnesses of the cure, yet were fully assured of it, and were bound in gratitude 
to have borne their testimony to the honour of the Lord Jesus, who had done 
their son so great a kindness; but they had not courage to do it, and then 
thought it might serve to atone for their not appearing in favour of him that 
they said nothing to his prejudice; whereas, in the day of trial, he that is not 
apparently for Christ is justly looked upon as really against him, Lu. xi. 23, 
Mar. viii.38. That they might not be farther urged in this matter, they refer 
themselves and the courtto him, “he is of age; ask him: he shall speak for him- 
self.” ‘This implies, that when children are not of age, (while they are infants, 
such as cannot speak,) it is incumbent upon their parents to speak for them: 
speak to God for them in prayer, speak to the church for them in baptism; 
but when they are cf aye it is fit they should be asked whether they be 
willing to stand to that which their parents did for them, and let them 
speak for themselves. This man, though he was born blind, yet seems to 
have been of quick understanding above many, which enabled him to speak 
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the mind what fs wanting in the body, 
His parents’ turning him over to them was only to save 
themselves from trouble, and expose him; whereas they that had so great an 
interest in his mercies had reason to embark with him in his hazards for the 
honour of that Jesus who had done so much for them. 

(2.) See the reason why they were so cautious; ver. 22, 23, “ Because they 
It was not because they woald put an honour upon their 
son by making him his own advocate, or because they would have the matter 
cleared by the best hand, but. becanse they would shift trouble off from 
themselves, as most people are in care to do,no matter on whom they throw 
it. Near is my friend, and near is my child, and perhaps near is my religion, 
“but nearer is myself ;’—proximus egomet mihi; but Christianity teacheth 
another lesson, 1 Cor. x. 24;.Hst. viii. 6. Here is, 

(ist.) The late law which the Sanhedrim nad made. It was agreed and enacted 
by their authority, that if any man within their jurisdiction * did confess that 
Jesus was Christ, he should be put out of the synagogue.” Observe, 

(1st.) The crime designed to be punished, and so prevented by this statute 
and that was embracing Jesus of Nazareth as the promised Messiah, an 
discovering this by an overt act, which amounted to a confessing of him. 
They themselves did expect a Messiah, but they could by no means bear to 
think that this Jesus should be he, nor admit the question whether he were 
or no, for tworeasons: First. Because his precepts were all so contrary to 
their traditional laws. The spiritual worship he prescribed overthrew their 
formalities, nor did any thing more effectually destroy their singularity and 
narrow-spiritedness than that universal charity which he taught; humilit 
and mortification, repentance and self-denial, were lessons new to them, an 
sounded harsh and strange in their ears. Secondly. Because his promises 
and appearances were so contrary to their traditional hopes. They expected 
a Messiah in outward pomp and splendour, that should not onty free the 
nation from the Roman yoke, but advance the grandeur of the Sanhedrim, 
and make all the members of it princes and peers: and now to hear of a 
Messiah whose outward circumstances were all mean and poor, whose first 
appearance, and principal residence, was in Galilee, a despised province; who 
never made his court to them, nor sought their favour ; whose followers were 
neither swordmen nor gownmen, nor any men of honour, but contemptible 
fishermen ; who proposed and promised no other redemption but from sin; 
no other consolation of Israel but what is spiritual and divine; and at the 
same time bade his followers expect the cross, and count upon persecution. 
This was such a reproach to all the ideas they had formed and filled the 
minds of their people with, such a blow to their power and interest, and 
such a disappointinent to all their hopes, that they could never be reconciled 
to it, not so much as to give it a fair or patient hearing, but right or wrong it 
must be crushed. ‘i 

(2nd ) The penalty to be inflicted for this crime. If any should own himself 
a disciple of poe he should be deemed and taken as an apostate from the 
faith of the Jewish church, and a rebel and a traitor against the government 
of it, and should therefore be put out of the synagogue, as one that had ren- 
dered himself unworthy of the honours, and incapable of the privileges, of 
their church; he should be excommunicated, and expelled the commonwealth 
of Israel. Nor was this merely an ecclesiastical censure, which a man that 
made no conscience of their authority might slight, but it was in effect an 
outlawry, which excluded a,man from civil commerce, and deprived him of 
his liberty and property. Note, First. Christ’s holy religion, from its first rise, 
has been opposed by penal laws made against the professors of it; as if men’s 
consciencea would otherwise naturally.embrace it, this unnatural force has 
een put upon them. pecona x. The church’s artillery, when the command 
of it has fallen into ill hands, has often been turned against itself; and eccle- 
slastical censures made to serve a carnal, secular interest. It is no new thin 
to see those cast out of the synagogue that were the greatest beauties an 
blessings of it, and to hear those that expelled them say, “ The Lord be glori- 
fied,” Zsa. Ixvi. 5. 

Now of this edict it is said, 1. That the Jews had agreed it, or conspired 
it. heir consultation and communion herein was a perfect conspiracy against 
the crown and dignity of the Redeemer—against the Lord and his anointed. 
2. That they had already agreed it. Though he had been but a few months 
in any pubhe character among them, and one would think in so short a time 
could not have made them jealous of him, yet thus early were they aware of 
his growing interest, and already agreed to do their utmost to suppress it. 
He had lately made his escape out of the temple, and when they saw them- 
selves baftled in their attempts to take him, they presently took this course, to 
make it penal for any body to own him. ‘hus unanimous, and thus expeditious, 
are the enemies of the church and their counsels; but He that sits in heaven 
laughs at them, and has them in derision, and so may we. 

(2nd.) The influence which this law had upon the parents of the blind man. 
They declined saying any thing of Christ, and shuffled it off to their son, 
“because they feared the Jews:” Christ had incurred the frowns of the 
Rorermnent to do their son a kindness, but they would not incur them to do 
nim any honour. Note, “ The fear of man brings a snare,” Pr. xxix. 25, and 
often makes people deny and disown Christ and his truths and ways, and act 
against their consciences. Well, the parents have thus disentangled them- 
selves, and are discharged from any farther attendance, let us now go on with 
the examination of the man himself; their doubt whether he was born blind 
Was pup of doubt by them, and therefore, 

2nd. They inquired of him concerning the manner of the cure, and made 
their remarks upon it, ver. 15, 16. 

First. The same question which his neighbours had put to him now again 
the Pharisees asked him, how he had received his sight ?_ This they inquired, 
not with any sincere desire to find out the truth by tracing the report to the 
original, but with a desire to find an occasion against Christ; for if the man 
should relate the matter fully, they would prove Christ a sabbath-breaker; if 
he should vary from his former stury, they would have some colour to suspect 
the whole to be a collusion. 

Secondly. ‘The same answer in effect which he had given to his neighbours 
he here repeats to the Pharisees, “He put clay upon mine eyes, and I washed, 
and do see.” He doth not here speak of the making of the clay, for indeed he 
had not seen it made; that circumstance was not essential, and might give the 
Pharisees most occasion against him, and therefore he waives it. In the former 
account he said, “I washed and received sight,” but lest they should think it - 
was only a glimpse for the present, which a heated imagination might fancy 
itself to have, he now saith, “I do see,” it is a complete and lasting cure. 

Thirdly. The remarks made upon this story were very different, and occa- 
sioned a debate in the court, ver. 16. 

lst. Some took this occasion to censure and condemn Christ for what he had 
done. Some of the Pharisees said, “ This man is not of God,” as he pretends, 
“ because he keepeth not the sabbath day.” First. ‘The doctrine upon whica this 
censure is grounded is very true, that those are not of God—those pretenders tc 
prophecy not sent of God—those pretenders to saintship not born of God—whe 
do not keep the sabbath day; they that are of God will keep the command- 


for himself better than his friends could speak for him. ‘Thus God often, by || ments of God, and this is his commandment, that we sanctify the sabbath. They 


ix. 24. “Give God the praise: ” 4.¢,, let our praise be to God, not 
to this man, whom we know to bea sinner. This opinion of Christ 
was that expressed by the majority. (Compare verse 16.) 

ix. 27 “Ye did not hear:” i.e, you did not pay attention to 
my words. (Compare chap viii. 43.) 

ix. 34. “Thou wast altogether born,” &c.: thou wast “ wholly” 
(i.e., the whole of thee) born in sins, His infirmity was, in their 
estimation, a proof of especial sinfulness in him or his parents. 
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“They cast him out:” turned him out forcibly, intimating his ex- 
communication. 

ix. 35. “Jesus heard that they had cast him out,” &c.: in the 
action of Christ seeking the man whom men had cast out, we have > 
an illustration of the Good Shepherd seeking the lost. This prepares 
the way for the parable in chap. x. Christ here, as in chap. v. 14, 
follows up and seeks to deepen the impression. 

ix, 36. “Who is he, Lord?” &e.: “I must know who he is, that I 
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that are of God keep up communion with God, and delight to hear from him, 
aud speak to h.m, and therefore will observe the sabbath, which is a day 
appointed for mtercourse with Heaven. The sabbath is called a sign, for the 
sanctifying of it is a sign of a sanctified heart; and the profaning of it a sign 
of a profane heart. But, Secondly. The application of it to our Saviour is 
very unjust, for he did religiously observe the sabbath day, and never in any 
instance violated it—never did otherwise than well on the sabbath day. He 
did not keep the sabbath according to the tradition of the elders, and the 
superstitious observances of the Pharisees, but he kept it according to the 
eommand of God, and therefore, no dy ibt he was of God, and his miracles 
proved him to be “Lord also of the sabvath day.” Note, Much unrighteous 
and uncharitable judging is occasioned by men’s making the rules of religion 
more strict than God has made them, and adding their own fancies to God’s 
appointments, as the Jews here, in the case of sabbath sanctification, We 
ourselves may forbear such and such things on the sabbath dayas we find a 
distraction to us, and we do well, but we must not therefore tie up others to 
the same strictness. Every thing that we take for arule of practice must not 
presently be made a rule of judgment, 

2nd. Others spoke in his favour, and very pertinently urged, “ How can a man 
that is a sinner do such miracles?” It seems even in this council of the ungodly 
there were some that were capable of a free thought, and were witnesses for 
Christ evenin the midst of his enemies. The matter of fact was plain, that this 
was a true miracle ; the more it was searched into the more it was cleared; 
and this brought his former like works to mind, and gave occasion to speak 
magnificently of them, towtu oyera, ‘so great signs,’ so many, so evident; and 
the inference from it is very natural, ‘such things as these could never be 
done by a man that is asinner ;’ that is, not by any mere man, in his own name, 
and by his own power; or rather, not by one that is a cheat or an impostor, 
and in that sense a sinner: such a one may indeed shew some signs and lying 
wonders, but not such signs and true wonders as Christ wrought. How could 
a man produce such Divine credentials, if he had not a Divine commission ? 
Thus “there wasa division among them,” aschism, so the word is; they clashed 
in their opinion, a warm debate arose, and the house divided upon it. ‘Thus 
God defeats the counsels of his enemies, by dividing them, and by such testimo- 
nies as these given against the malice of persecutors, and the rubs they meet 
with, their designs against the church are sometimes rendered ineffectual, and 
always inexcusable. . 

Il. After their inquiry concerning the cure, we must observe their inquiry 
eoncerning the author of it. And here observe, “4: 

Ist. What the man said of him in answer to their inquiry: they ask him, 
ver. 17, “ What sayest thou of him, seeing that he has opened thine eyes?” 
What dost thou think of his doing this? And what idea hast thou of him that 
didit? If heshould speak slightly of Christ in answer tothis, as he might be 
tempted to do to please them, now he was in their hands,—as his parents had 
done,—if he should say,‘ I kuow not what to make of him, he may be a con- 
juror for aught I know, or some mountebank,’ they would have triumphed in 
it. Nothing confirms Christ’s enemies in their enmity toe him so much as the 
slights put upon him by those that have passed for his friends, But if he should 
speak honourably of him, they would prosecute him upon their new law, which 
did not except, no, not his own patient; would make him an example, and so 
deter others from applying themselves to him for cures, which, though they 
came cheap from Christ, they would make them pay dear for; or perhaps, 
Christ’s friends proposed to have the man’s own sentiments concerning his 
physician, and were willing to know, since he appeared to bea sensible man, 
what he thought of him. Note, Those whose eyes Christ has opened, know 
best what to say of him, and have great reason upon all occasions to say well 
of him. What think we of Christ? , ; 

To this question the poor man makes a short, plain, and direct answer; “ He 
is a prophet,” he is one inspired and sent of God to preach and work miracles, 
and delivers to the world a Divine message. ‘There had been no prophets 
among the Jews of three hundred years past, yet they did not conclude they 
should have no more; for they knew He was yet to come who should seal up 
vision and prophecy, Dan. ix. 24. It should seein this man had not any thoughts 
that he was the Messiah, the great Prophet, but one of the same rank with the 
other prophets; the woman of Samaria concluded he was a prophet, before 
she had any thouglit of his being the Messiah, ch. iv. 19. So this blind man 
thought well of Christ according to the light he had, though he did not think 
well enough of him; but being faithful in what he had already attained to, God 
revealed even that unto him. ‘his poor blind beggar hada clearer judgment 
of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God, and saw farther into the proofs 
of a Divine mission, ia the masters in Israel that assumed an authority to 
judge of prophets. : ‘ : 

2ud. What they said of him in reply to the man’s testimony: having in vain 
attempted to invalidate the evidence of the fact, and Beane that indeed a 
notable miracle was wrought, and they could not deny it; they renew their 
attempt to banter it, and run it down, and do all they can to shake the good 
opinion the man had of him that opened his eyes; and to convince him that he 
was an ill man; ver. 24, “Give God the glory, we know that this man is a 
sinner.” Two ways this is understood, either, 

First. By way of advice, to take heed of ascribing the praise of his cure to a 
sinful man, but to give it all to God, to whom it was due. ‘Thus, under colour of 
zeal for the honour of God, they rob Christ of his honour, as those do who will 
not worship Christ as God, under pretence of zeal for this great truth, that 
there is but one God to be worshipped; whereas this is his declared will, “that 
all men should honour the Son even as they honour the Father;” and in con- 
fessing that Christ is Lord, we give glory to God the Father. When God 
makes use of men that are sinners as instruments of good to us, we must give 
God the glory, for every creature is that to us that he makes it to be, and yet 
there is a gratitude owing to the instruments. It was a good word, “ Give God | 
the praise ;” but here it was ill used, and there seems to be this farther in it, 
“This man is a sinner,” an ill man, and therefore give the praise so much the 
more to God, who could work by such an instrument, | 

Secondly. Or by way of adjuration, so some take it. “ We know” (though thou | 
dost not, who hast but lately comeas it were into a new world,) “that this man is 
a -inner,” that is, a great impostor, that cheats the country; this we are sure of, 
therefore give God praise. (as Joshua said to Achan) by making an ingenuous 
confession of the fraud and collusion which we are confident there is in this 
matter; in God’s name, man, tell the truth. Thus is God’s name abused in_ 
Papal inquisitions, when by oaths ex officio, they extort accusations of them- | 
selves from the innocent, and of others from the ignorant. See how basely | 
they speak of the Lord Jesus; “ We know that this man is a sinner,” is a man | 
of sin. In which we may observe, Ist. Their insolence and pride; they would | 
not have it thought, when they asked the man what he thought of him, that 
they needed information; nay, they know very well that he is a sinner, and 
nobody ean convince them of the contrary. He had challenged them to their 
faces, ch. viii. 46, tv convince him of sin, and they had nothing to say; but now 
behind his back they speak of him as a malefactor, convicted upon the noto- 
rious evidence of the fact. Thus false accusers make up in confidence what | 
is wanting in proof. 2nd. The injury and indignity hereby done to the Lord 
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Jesus. When he became man he not only took upon him the torm ot aservant 
but of a sinner, Rom. viii. 3; and passed for a sinner in common with the rest 
of mankind. Nay, he was represented as a sinner of the first magnitude, a 
sinner above all men; and being made sin for us, he despised even this shame. 

I1J. The debate that arose between the Pharisees and this poor man con- 
cerning Christ: they say, “ He is a sinner;” he saith, “ He is a prophet.” As itis 
an encouragement to those who are concerned for the cause of Christ, to hope 
that it shall never be lost for want of witnesses, when they find a poor blind 
begyar picked up from the way side, and made a witness for Christ, to the 
faces of his most impudent enemies; so it is an encouragement to those who 
are called out to witness for Christ, to find with what prudence and courage 
this man manageth his defence; according to the promise, “It shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak.” Though he had never seen Jesus, 
he had felt his grace. Now in the parley between the Pharisees and this poor 
man, we may observe three steps: 

Ist. He sticks to the certain matter of fact, which they endeavour to shake 
the evidence of. ‘That which is doubtful, is best resolved into that which iy 
plain, and therefore, 

First. He wdheres to that which to himself at least, and to his own satisfaction, 
was past dispute; ver. 25,“ Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not,” I will 
not now stand to dispute, nor need 1; the matter is plain, and though IT should 
altogether | hold my peace, would speak for itself; or, as it might better b» 
rendered, ‘If he be a sinner, I know it not;’ I see no reason to say so, but 
the contrary, for this “one thing I know,” and can be more sure of than you 
can be of that which you are so confident of, “that, whereas I was blind, nuw 
I see;” and therefore must not only say, that he has been a good friend to me, 
but that he is Ae I am both able and bound to speak well of him. Now 
here, First. He tacitly reproves their great assurance of the ill character 
they gave of the blessed Jesus, ‘You say you know him to be a sinner; I 
that know him as well as you do, cannot give him any such character. 
Secondly. He boldly relies upon his own experience of the power and good- 
ness of the holy Jesus, and resolves to abide by it. There is no disputing 
against experience, nor arguing a man out of his senses: here is one that is 
properly an eye-witness of the power and grace of Christ, though he had never 
seen him. Note, As Christ’s mercies are most valued by those that bave felt 
the want of them, that have been blind and now see; so the most powerful and 
durable affections to Christ are those that arise from an experimental kiow- 
ledge of him, 1 Jno. i. 1; Acts iv. 2. 

He doth not here give a nice account of the method of the cure, nor pretend 
to describe it philosophically ; but in short, “ whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
Thus in the work of grace in the soul, though we cannot tell when and how, 
by what instruments, and by what steps and advances the blessed change was 
wrought; yet we may take the comfort of it, if we can say through grace, 
“whereas | was blind, now I see.” I did live a carnal, worldly, sensual life, 
but thanks be to God, it is now otherwise with me, Eph. y. 8. 

Secondly. ‘They endeavour to baftle and stifle the evidence hy a needless repe- 
tition of their inquiries into it; ver. 26, * What did he to thee? How opened he 
thine eyes ?” They asked these questions, First. Because they wanted something 
to say, and would rather speak impertinently, than seem to be silenced, or run 
aground. Thus eager disputants, that resolve they will have the last word by 
such vain repetitions to avoid the shame of being silenced, make themselves 
accountavie for many idle words. Secondly. Because they hoped by putting 
the man upon repeating his evidence, to catch him tripping in it, or wavering, 
and then hey would think they had gained a good point. 

2nd. He upbraids them with their obstinate infidelity, and invincible pre- 

Ag they revile him as a disciple of Jesus, ver. 27—29, where the 
man is more bold with them, and they more sharp upon him than before. 

First. The man boldly upbraids them with their wilful and unreasonable 
opposition of the evidence of this miracle, ver. 27. He would not gratify them 
with a repetition of the story, but bravely replied, “1 have told you already, 
and ye did not hear: wherefore would you hear it again? will ye alsd be his 
disciples?” Some think he spoke seriously, and really expecting that they 
would be convinced. ‘He has many disciples; I will be one; will you also 
come in among them?’ Some zealous young Christians see so much reason for 
religion, that they are ready to think every one should presently be of their 
mind. ut it rather seems to be spoken ironically, “ will you be his disciples 2?” 
No; [know you abhor the thoughts of it, why then should you desire to hear 
that which will either make you his disciples, or leave you inexcusable if you 
be not? Those that wilfully shut their eyes against the light, as these Pharisees 
here did, First. They make themselves contemptible and base, as these here 
did, who were justly exposed by this poor man for denying the conclusion, 
when they had nothing to object against either of the premises. Secondly. 
They forfeit all the benefit of farther instructions and means of knowledge 
and conviction. They that have been told once and would not hear, why 
should they be told it again? Jer. li. 9: see Mat. x. 14. Thirdly. They hereby 
receive the grace of Godin vain: this is implied in that, ‘* W tll ye be his dis- 
ciples?” No; you resulve you will not, why then would you hear it again? 
only that you may be his accusers and persecutors? Those who will not see 
cause to embrace Christ, and join with his followers; yet one would think 
should see cause enough not to hate, and persecute him and them. 

Secondly. For this they scorn and revile him, ver. 28; when they could not 
resist the wisdom and spirit by which he spoke, they broke out intoa passion, and 
scolded him, began to call names, and give him ill language. See what Christ's 
faithful witnesses must expect from the adversaries of his truth and cause; jet 
them count upon all manner of evil to be said of them, Mat. v.11. It is the 
method commonly taken by unreasonable men, what is wanting in truth and 
reason. to make it out with railing. 

Ist. They taunted this man for his affection to Christ; they said, “Thou art 
his disciple,” as if that were reproach enough, and they could not say worse of 
him. We scorn to be his disciples, and will leave that preferment to thee, and 
such scoundrels as thouart. ‘They do what they can to put Christ’s religion in 
an ill name, and to represent the professor of it as a contemptible scandalous 
character. “They reviled him ;” the Vulgar reads it, Maledixerunt eum,—' they 
cursed him;’ and what was their curse? It was this, ‘Be thou his diseiple.’ 
May such a curse, saith St. Austin bere, ever be on us and on our children! 
If we take our measures of credit and disgrace from the sentiment, or clamours 
rather, of a blind deluded world, we shall glory in our shame, and be ashamed 
of our glory. They had no reason to call this man a disciple of Christ ; he had 
neither seen him or heard him preach, only he had spoken favourably of a 
kindness he had done him, and this they could not bear. 

2nd. They gloried in their relation to Moses as their master; “ Weare Moses’ 
disciples,” and do not either need or desire any other teacher. Note, First. 
Carnal professors of religion are very apt to trust to, and be proud of the 
dignities and privileges of their profession, while they are strangers to the 
principles and powers of their religion. These Pharisees had before boasted 
of their good parentage, “ We are Abraham’s seed,” here of their good edu- 
cation, “ We are Moses’ disciples ;” us if these would save them. Secondly 
It is sad to see how much one part of religion is opposed, under colour of zea) 
for another part; there was a perfect harmony between Christ and Moses ; 


may be able to believe in him.” The object of our faith being a 
person, it is necessary that we possess a personal knowledge of him. 
his inquiry is an instance of the sober caution recommended (1 
Pet. iii. 15). “God will give a power of discernment by reason, as 
Coleridge renders (‘an understanding that we,’ &c.) 1 John v. 20.” 
ix. 39. “For judgment:” “Iam come to reveal every man’s inner- 
most state. I, as the highest revelation of God, must bring out 
men’s love, and their hatred of what is divine, as none other could. 


I am the touchstone; much that seemed true shall at my touch 
be proved false, to be merely dross; much that for its little sight- 
liness was nothing accounted of, shall prove true metal; many 
whom men esteemed to be seeing, such as the spiritual chiefs of 
this nation, shall be shown to be blind; many whom men counted 
altogether unenlightened, shall, when my light touches them, 
be shown to have powers of spiritual vision undreamt of before. 
These words call out a further contradiction on the part of the 
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Moses prepared for Christ, and Christ perfected Moses, so that they might be 
disciples of Moses, and become the disciples of Christ too; and yet they here 
put them inopposition, nor could they have persecuted Christ, but under the 
umbrage ct the abused name of Moses. ‘Thus they, who gainsay the doctrine 
of free grace, value themselves as promoters of man’s duty, “We are Moses 
disciples ;” while on the other hand, they that cancel the obligation of the 
law, value themselves as the assertors of free grace, and as if none were the 
disciples of Jesus but they; whereas, if we rightly understand the matter, 
we hall see God's grace and man’s duty meet together, and kiss and befriend 
each other. 

ard. ‘Chey gave some sort of reason for their adhering to Moses against Christ; 
ver. 29, “ We know that God spake unto Moses; as tor this fellow, we know 
not whence he is.” But did they not know, that among other things God spake 
unto Moses, this was one, that they must expect another prophet, anda farther 
revelation of the mind of God ?—yet when our Lord Jesus, pursuant to what 
God said to Moses, did appear, and gave sufficient proofs of his being that 
prophet,—under pretence of sticking to the old religion, and the established 
church, they not only forfeited, but forsook their own mercies. In this argu- 
ment of theirs observe, (ist.) How impertinently they allege, in defence of their 
eumity to Christ, that which none of his followers ever denied: ‘“* We know that 
God spake unto Moses;” and thanks be to God, we know it too, more plainly to 
Moses than to any other of the prophets. But what then? God spake to Moses, 
and doth it therefore follow that Jesus is an impostor? Moses was a prophet, 
it is true, and might not Jesus be a prophet too? Moses spake honourably 
of Jesus, ch. v.46; and Jesus spake honourably of Moses, Lu. vi. 29; they were 
both faithful in the same house of God: Moses as a servant, Christ as a son; 
therefore, their pleading Moses’s Divine warrant in opposition to Christ’s, 
was an artifice to make unthinking people believe it was as certain that Jesus 
was a false prophet, as that Moses was a true one; whereas they were both 
true. (2nd.) How absurdly they urge their ignorance of Christ, as a reason to 
justify their contempt of him; “ As for this fellow.” ‘Thus scornfully do they 
speak of the blessed Jesus, as if they did not think it worth while to charge 
their memories with a name so inconsiderable; they express themselves with 
as much disdain of the Shepherd of Israel, as if he had not been worthy to be 
set with the dogs of their flock; “as for this fellow,” this sorry fellow, “we 
know not whence he is.” ‘They looked upon themselves to have the key of 
knowledge; that none must preach without a license first had and obtained 
from them, under the seal of their court; they expected that all who set up 
for teachers should apply themselves to them, and give them satisfaction, which 
this Jesus had never done; never so far owned their power as to ask their 
leave, and therefore they concluded him an intruder, and one that came not in 
by the door. They knew not whence or what he was, and therefore conclude 
him a sinner; whereas those we know little of, we should judge charitably of. 
But proud and narrow souls will think none'good but themselves, and those 
that are in their interest. It was not long ago that the Jews had made the con- 
trary to this an objection against Christ, ch. vii. 27, “ We know this man whence 
he is, but when Christ comes, no man knows whence he is.” Thus they could 
with the greatest assurance, either affirm or deny the same thing, according as 
they saw it would serve their turn. ‘They knew not whence he was; and whose 
fault was that? First. It is certain they ought to have inquired; the Messiah 
was to appear about this time, and it concerned them to look about them, and 
examine every indication; but these priests, like those, Jer. ii 5, ‘said not, 
Where is vhe Lord?” Secondly. It is certain they might have known whence 
he was, might have known not only, by searching the register, that he was born 
in Bethlehem, but, by inquiring into his doctrine, miracles, and conversation, 
they might have known that he was sent of God; and had better orders, a 
better commission, and far better instructions, than any they could give him. 
See the absurdity of infidelity; men will not know the doctrine of Christ, 
because they are resolved they will not believe it, and then pretend they do not 
believe it, because they do not know it. Such ignorance and unbelief, which 
support one another, aggravate one another. 

and. rile reasons with them concerning this matter, and they excommuni- 
cate him. 

First. The poor man, finding that he has reason on his side, which they could 
not answer, grows more bold, and in prosecution of his argument, is very close 
upon them. 

lst. He admires their obstinate infidelity, ver. 30; not at all daunted by their 
frowns, nor shaken by their confidence, he bravely answered, ‘ Why, herein is 
a marvellous thing,” the strangest instance of wilful ignorance that ever 
was heard vf among men that pretended to sense, “that you know not from 
whence he is, and yet he has opened mine eyes.” Two things he wonders 
at: First. ‘That they should be strangers to amanso famous. He that could 
open the eyes of the blind, must certainly be a considerable man, and worth 
taking notice of ; the Pharisees were inquisitive men, had a large corre- 
spondence and acquaintance; thought themselves the eyes of the church, 
and its watchmen, and yet that they should talk as if they thought it below 
them to take cognizance of such a man as this, and have conversation with 
him, this is a strange thing indeed. ‘There aré many who pass for learned 
and knowing men, that understand business, and can talk sense in other 
things, that yet are ignorant to a wonder of the doctrine of Christ; that 
have no concern, no, not so much as a curiosity to acquaint themselves with 
that which “the angels desire to look into.” Secondly. That they should 
question the Divine mission of one that had undoubtedly wrought a Divine 
miracle. When they said, “ we know not whence he is,” they meant, We know 
not any proof that his doctrine and ministry is from Heaven. Now this is 
atrange, saith the poor man, that the miracle wrought upon me has not con- 
vinced you, and put the matter out of doubt; that you whose education and 
studies give you advantages above others of discerning the things of God, that 
yuu should thus shut your eyes against the light. It is a marvellous work, 
and a wonder, when the wisdom of the wise thus perisheth, Jya. xxix. 143 that 
they deny the truth of that which they cannot gainsay the evidence of. Note, 
Ve The unbelief of those who enjoy the means of knowledge and conviction 
is indeed a marvellous thing, Mar. vi. 6. 2. Those who have themselves ex- 
perienced the power and grace of the Lord Jesus, do especially wonder at the 
wilfulness of those that reject him, and having such good thoughts of him 
themselves, are amazed that others have not so too. Had Christ opened the 
eyes of these Pharisees, they would not have doubted his being a prophet. 

2nd. He argues strongly against them, ver. 31—33; they had determined con- 
cerning Jesus that he was not of God, ver. 16, but was a sinner, ver. 24. In 
answer to which the man here proves, not only that he was not a sinner, ver. 31, 
but that he was of God, ver. 33. He argues here, First. With great knowledge; 
though he could not read a letter in the book, he was well acquainted with the 
Scripture and the things of God; he had wanted the sense of seeing, yet had 
well improved that of hearing, by which faith cometh; yet that would not 
have served him, if he had not had an extraordinary presence of God with 
him, and special aids of his Spirit upon this oceasion, Secondly. With great 
zeal for the honour of Christ, whom he could not endure to hear run down, 
and evil spoken of. Thirdly. With great boldness, and courage, and undaunted- 
ness; not terrified by the proudest of his adversaries. They that are ambitious 


Pharisees, and out of this miracle unfolds itself that discourse 
which reaches down to verse 21 of the ensuing chapter. ‘They had 
shown what manner of shepherds they were, in their exclusion of this 
one from the fold; ‘with force and with cruelty have ye ruled 
them.’ Our Lord sets over against them himself, as the Good 
Shepherd and the true. The whole of Ezek. xxxiv. may be profitably 
read in the light of the connection between these ninth and tenth 
chapters of St. John” (Trench). 
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of the favours of God, must not ce atraic of the frowns of men. *See hera, 
saith Dr. Whitby, ‘a blind man and unlearned, indeing more rightly of Diving 
things than the whole learned council of the Pharisees. Whence we learh 
that we are not always to be led by the authority ot councils, popes, or bishops; 
and that it is not absurd for laymen sometimes to vary from their opinions 5 
these overseers being sometimes guilty of great oversights.’ ‘ 

Now the man’s argument may be reduced into form, somewhat like that of 
David, Ps. Ixvi. 18, 19. The proposition in David's argument is, “If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, God will not hear me;” here it is to the same purpose, 
“God heareth not sinners;” the assumption there is, “ But verily God hath 
heard me;” here it is, Verily God hath heard Jesus, he has been honoured 
with the doing of that which was never done before; the conclusion there is ty 
the honour of God, ‘“‘ Blessed be God ;” here to the honour of the Lord Jesus, 
he is of God. 

1. He lays it down for an undoubted truth, that none but good men are the 
favourites of Heaven; ver. 31, “ Now we know,” you know it as well as I 
“that God heareth not sinners, but if any man be a worshipper of God, and 
doeth his will, him he heareth.” Here, Ist. The assertions, rightly understood, 
are true. (1) Be it spoken to the terror of the wicked, ‘“ God heareth not 
sinners,” that is, such sinners as the Pharisees meant, when they said of Christ, 
“He is asinner;” one that, under the umbrage of God’s name, advanced the 
devil’s interest. This speaks no discouragement to repenting, returning sin- 
ners, but to those that go on still in their ae ito that make their prayers 
not only consistent with, but subservient to, their sins, as the hypoerites do. 
God will not hear them; he will not own them, nor give an answer of peace 
to their prayers. (2.) Be it spoken to the comfort of the righteous, that “if 
any man bea worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth.” Here is, 
First. The complete character of a good man; he is one that worships God, 
and doth his will; he is constant in his devotions at set times, and regular in 
his conversation at all times. He is one that makes it his business to glorify 
his Creator, by the solemn adorations of his name, and a sincere obedience to 
his will and law; both must go together. Secondly. The unspeakable comfort 
of such a man: him God hears; hears his complaints, and relieves him; hears 
his appeals, and rights him; hears his praises, and accepts them; hears his 
prayers, and answers them, Ps. xxxiv. 15. 2nd. The application of these truths 
is very pertinent to prove that He, at whose word such a Divine power was 
put forth as cured one born blind, was not an ill man; but having manifestly 
such an interest in the holy God, as that he heard him always, ch. xi. 41, 42, 
was certainly a holy one. 

2. He magnifies the miracles which Christ had wrought to strengthen the 
argument the more; ver. 32, Since the world began was it not heard that 
any man opened the eyes of one that was born blind.” ‘This is to shew, either, 
Ist. ‘That it was a true miracle, and above the power of nature; it was never 
heard that any man, by the use of natural means, had cured one that was born 
blind; no doubt both this man and his parents had been very inquisitive into 
cases of this nature, whether any such had been helped, and could hear of 
Or, 2nd. That it 
was an extraordinary miracle, and beyond the precedents of former miracles; 
neither Moses nor any of the prophets, though they did great things, ever 
did such things as this; wherein Divine power and Divine goodness seem to _ 
strive which should outshine. Moses wrought miraculous p.agues, but Christ 
wrought miraculous cures. Note, (1.) ‘Che wondrous works of the Lord Jesus 
were suchas the like had never been done before. (2.) It beeomes those who 
have received mercy from God, to magnify the mercies they have received, and 
to speak honourably of them; not that thereby glory may redound to them- 
selves, and they may seem to be extraordinary favourites of Heaven, but that 
God may have so much the more glory. 

3. He therefore concludes, “If this man were not of God, he could do 
nothing,” that is, nothing extraordinary, nu such thing as this; and therefore, 
no doubt he is of God, notwithstanding his noneconformity to your traditions 
in the business of the sabbath day. Note, What Christ did on earth sufficiently 
demonstrated what he was in heaven; for if he had not been sent of God, he 
could not have wrought such miracles. It is true the man of sin comes with 
lying wonders, but not with real miracles. It is likewise supposed that a false 
prophet might, by Divine permission, give a sign or a wonder, Dew. xiii. 1, 25 
yet the case is so put, as that it would carry with it its own confutation, for it 
is to enforce a temptation to serve other gods, which was to set God against 
himself. Itis true likewise, that many wicked people have, in Christ’s name, 
done many wonderful works, which doth not prove them that wrought them 
to be of God, but him in whose name they were wrought. We may each of 
us know by this whether we are of God or no; “ What do we?” what do we for 
God, for our souls, in working out our salvation? what do we more than others? 

Secondly. The Pharisees, finding themselves unable either to answer his 
reasonings or to bear them, fell foul upon him; and, with a great deal of 
pride and passion, they broke off the discourse, ver. 34; where we are told, 

Ist. What they said; having nothing to reply to his argument, they reflected 
upon his person, “ ‘Thou wast altogether born in sin, ety dost thou teach us?” 
They take that heinously which they had reason to take kindly, and are cut to 
the heart with rage by that which should have pricked them to the heart with 
repentance. Observe, First. How they despised him, and what a severe cen- 
sure they passed upon him; ‘ Thou wast not only born in sin, as every man is, 
but altogether so; wholly corrupt, and bearing about with thee, in thy body 
as well as in thy soul, the marks of that corrupticn; thon wast one whom 
nature stigmatized.’ Had he still continued blind, it had been barbarous to 
upbraid him with it, and from thence to gather that he was more deeply tainted 
with sin than other people; .but most unjust to take notice of it, now the cure 
had not only rolled away the reproach of his blindness, but had signalized him 
as a favourite of Heaven. Some take it thus: ‘Thou hast been a common 
beggar, and such are too often common sinners; and thou hast no doubt been 
as bad as any of them;’ whereas, by his discourse, he had proved the contrary, 
and had evidenced a deep tincture of piety. But when proud, imperious Phari- 
sees resolve to run a man down, any thing shall serve for a pretence. Secondly. 
How they disdain to learn of him, or to receive instruction from him: “ Dost 
thou teach us?” A mighty emphasis must be laid here upon thou and us. 
‘What! wilt thou, a silly, sorry fellow, ignorant and illiterate, that hast not 
seen the light of the sun a day to an end, a beggar by the pa hiate: of the very. 
dregs and refuse of the town, wilt thou pretend to teach us, that are the sages 
of the law, and grandees of the church, that sit in Moses’ chair, and are masters 
in Israel 2? Note, Proud men scorn to be taught, especially by their inferiors ; 
whereas we should neyer think ourselves too old, or too wise, or too good, 
to learn. Those that have much weaith would have more, and why not those 
that have much knowledge? And those are to be valued by whom we may 
improve in learning. What a poor excuse was this for the Pharisees’ infidelity 
that it would be a disparagement to them to be instructed, and informed, aud 
convinced by such a silly fellow as this! 

2nd. What they did: “they cast him out.” Some understand it only of a rude 
and scornful dismission of him from their council-board; they turned him out 
of the room by head and shoulders, and perhaps ordered their servants to kick 


‘ him; they thought it was time to send him far enough that came so near their 


x. 1—21. Concerning the chronology of this chapter there is some 
difficulty, but the most probable opinion is different from that 
favoured in the preceding notes. Recent harmonists are disposed to 
link verses 1—21 of this chapter with the incidents of chap. ix., 
and to assign all the conversations and circumstances recorded in 
John vii. 1l—x. 21 to the time of the feast of tabernacles. ‘The 
evangelist evidently relates this discourse as a continuation of 
that commenced in chap. ix. 39, The figure is changed, but the t. 
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erasciences. bl J 
him, it is likely, with the highest degree of excommunication; they cut him off 
from being a member of the church of Israel. This poor man, saith Dr. Light- 
foot, was the first confessor, as John Baptist was the first martyr, of the Chris- 
tian church. There was a law made, that if any confessed Jesus to be the 


Christ, he should be cast out of the synagogue, ver. 22; but this man had only , 


said of Jesus that he was a prophet, was of God, and yet they stretch the law 
to bring him under the lash of it, as if he had confessed him to be the Christ. 
Yo be justly excommunicated, and cast out of a pure church,— clave non er- 
rante,— when the key commits no error, —is a very dreadful thing; for what is 
so bound on earth, is bound in heaven; but to be cast out of a corrupt church, 
which it is our duty to go out of, and that unjustly, though cast out with an 
anathema, and all the bugbear ceremonies of bell, book, and candle, is what we 
have no reason at all to dread or be aggrieved at; “the curse causeless shall 
not come.” If they cast Christ’s followers out of their synagogues, as he 


foretells, ch. xvi. 2, there is no harm done, when they are become synagogues 


of Satan. 


35 Jesus heard that they had cast him out; and 
when he had found him, he said unto him, Dost thou 
believe on the Son of God? 386 He answered and 
said, Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him ? 
37 And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen 
him, and it is he that talketh with thee. 388 And 
he said, Lord, I believe. And he worshipped him. 


In these verses we may observe, 

First. The tender care which our Lord Jesus took of this poor man; ver. 35, 
when “ Jesus heard that they had cast him out,” for it is likely the town rang 
of it, and every body cried out shame upon them for it, then he found him, 
which implies his seeking him, and looking after him, that he might encourage 
and comfort him; 1. Because he had, to the best of his knowledge, spoken so 
very well, so bravely, so boldly, in defence of the Lord Jesus. Note, Jesus 
Christ will be sure to stand by his witnesses, and own those that own him, 
and his truth, and ways. Earthly princes neither do nor can take cognizance 
of all that vindicate them, and their government, and administration; but our 
Lord Jesus knows and observes all the faithful! testimonies we bear to him at 
any time, and a book of remembrance is written, and it shall redound not only 
to our credit hereafter, but our comfort now. 2. Because the Plmrisees had 
east him out, and abused him. Besides the common regard which the righteous 
Judge of the world has to those who suffer wrongfully, Ps. ciii. 6, there isa 
particular notice taken of those that suffer in the cause of Christ, and for the 
testimony of a good conscience. Here was one poor man suffering for Christ, 
and he took care that, as his afflictions abounded, his consolations should much 
more abound. Note, Ist. Though persecutors may exclude good men from 
their eommunion, yet they cannot exclude them from communion with Christ, 
nor put chem out of the way of his visits. Happy they who havea friend that 
men cannot debar them from. 2nd. Jesus Christ will graciously find and take 
up those who for his sake are unjustly rejected and cast out by men. He will 
be a hiding-place to his outcasts, and appear to the joy of those whom their 
brethren hated and cast out. 

Secondly. The comfortable converse Christ had with him, wherein he brings 
him acquainted with the consolation of Israel. He had well improved the 
knowledge he had, and now Christ gives him farther instruction, for he that is 
faithful in a little shall be intrusted with more, Mat. xiii. 12. 

1. Our Lord Jesus examines his faith : “‘ Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” 
Dost thou give credit to the promises of the Messiah, dost thou expect his com- 
ing, and art thou ready to receive and embrace him when he is manifested to 
thee? This was that faith of the Son of God which they lived by, who lived 
before his manifestation. Observe, Ist. The Messiah is here called the Sun of 
God, and so the Jews had learned to call him from the prophecies, Ps. ii. 7; 
]xxxix. 27: see Jno. i. 49, “ Thou art the Son of God,” that is, the true Messiah, 
They that expected the temporal kingdom of the Messiah delighted rather in 
calling him the son of David, which gave more countenance to that expecta- 
tion, Mat. xxii, 42; but Christ, that he might give us an idea of his kingdom, 
as purely spiritual and Divine, calls himself the Son of God, and rather Son 
of man in general than of David in particular. 2nd. The desires and expecta- 
tions of the Messiah, which the Old ‘Testament saints had, guided by and 
Loic upon the promise, were graciously interpreted and accepted as their 

elieving on the Son of God. This faith Christ here inquires after, ‘ Dost thou 
believe?” Note, The great thing which is now required of us, 1 Jno. iii. 23, 
and will shortly be inquired after concerning us, is our believing on the Son of 
God, and by this we must stand or fall for ever. 

2. ‘The poor man solicitously inquires concerning the Messiah he was to 
believe in, professing his readiness to embrace him, and close with him; ver. 36, 
“Who is he, Lord, that I might believe in him?” Ist. Some think he did know 
that Jesus, who cured him, was the Son of God, but did not know which was 
Jesus; and therefore supposing this that talked with him to be a follower of 
Jesus, desired him to do him the favour to direct him to him; not that he 
might satisfy his curiosity with the sight of him, but that he might the more 
firmly believe in him, and profess his faith, and know whom he had believed : 
see Cant. v. 6,7; ili. 2, 3. It is Christ only that can direct us to himself. 
2nd. Others think he did know that this person who talked with him was 
Jesus, the same that cured him, whom he believed a great and good man, and 
a prophet, but did not yet know that he was, or was to be, the Son of God, 
and the true Messiah. ‘ Lord, I believe there is a Christ to come; thou hast 

iven me bodily sight; tell me, O tell me, who and where this Son of God is.’ 

hrist’s question intimated that the Messiah was come, and was now among 
them, which he presently takes the hint of, and asks, “ Where is he, Lord?” 
The question was rational and just, ‘‘ Who is he, Lord, that 1 might believe on 
him?” for how could he believe on one of whom he had not heard? ‘The 
work of ministers is to tell us who the Son of God is, that we may believe on 
chim, ch. xx. 31. 

3. Our Lord Jesus graciously reveals himself to him as that Son of God, on 
whom he must believe; ver. 37, ‘Thou hast both seen him, and it is he that 
talketh with thee.” Thou needest not go far to find out the Son of God, “ Be- 
hold, the word is nigh thee.” We do not find that Christ did thus expressly, 
and in so many words, reveal himself to any other, as to this man here, and to 
the woman ef Samaria, ‘‘ I that speak unto thee am he;” he left others to tind 
out by arguments who he was; but to these weak and foolish things of the 
world he chose to manifest himself so as not to the wise and prudent. Christ 
here describes himself to this man by two things, which express his great 
favour to him; 
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But it seems rather to be a judicial act; they excommunicated ' 
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Ist. ‘Thou hast seen him;” and he was much indebted to the Lord Jesua 
for opening his eyes, that he might see him. Now he was made sensible more 
than ever what an unspeakable mercy it was to be cured of his blindness, that 
he might see the Son of God—a sight which rejoiced his heart more than that 
of the light of this world. Note, The greatest comtort of bodily eyesight is its 
serviceableness to our faith, and the interests of our souls. How contentedly 
might this man have returned to his former blindness, like old Simeon, now his 
eyes had seen God’s salvation. If we apply it to the opening of the eyes of 
the mind, it intimates that spiritual sight is given principally for this end, that 
we may see Christ, 2 Cor. iv. 6. Gan we say that by faith we have seen Curist, 
seen him in his beauty and glory, in his ability and willingness to save,—so seen 
him as to be satisfied concerning him, to be satisfied in him? Let us give him 
the praise that opened our eyes. 

2nd. “It is he that talketh with thee;” and he was indebted to Christ for 
condescending to do this. He was not only favoured with a sight of Christ, 
but was admitted into fellowship and communion with him. Great princes 
are willing to be seen by those whom yet they will not vouchsafe to talk with; 
but Christ, by his Word and Spirit, talks with those whose desires are towards 
him; and in talking with them, manifests himself to them, as he did to the two 
disciples, when he talked their hearts warm, Lu. xxiv. 32. Observe, This poor 
man was solicitously inquiring after the Saviour, when at the same time he saw 
him, and was talking with him. Note, Jesus*Christ is oftentimes nearer the 
souls that seek him than they themselves are aware of. Doubting Christians 
are sometimes saying, ‘ Where is the Lord?’ and fearing they are cast out 
from his sight, when, at the same time, it is he that talketh with them, an 
puts strength into them. 

4. The poor man readily entertains this surprising revelation, and, in a trans- 
port of joy and wonder, he said, “ Lord, I believe, and he worshipped him 
Ist. He professeth his faith in Christ: ‘“ Lord, I believe” thee to be the Son 
of God. He would not dispute any thing that he said who had shewn such 
mercy to him, and wrought such a miracle for him; nor doubt of the truth of 
a doctrine which was confirmed by such signs. Believing with the heart, he 
thus confesseth with the mouth; and now the bruised reed was become a 
cedar. 2nd. He paid his homage to him: “ He worshipped him,” not only gave 
him the civil respects due to a great man, and the acknowledgments owing to 
a kind benefactor; but herein gave him Divine honour, and worshipped him as 
the Son of God manitested in the flesh. None but God is to be worshipped ; 
so that, in worshipping Jesus he owned him to be God. Note, True faith will 
shew itself in a humble adoration of the Lord Jesus. They who believe in 
him will see all the reason in the world to worship him. We never read any 
more of this man, but it is very likely from henceforth he became a constant 
follower of Christ. 


39 And Jesus said, For judgment I am come into 
this world, that they which see not might see; and 
that they which see might be made blind. 40 And 
some of the Pharisees which were with him heard 
these words, and said unto him, Are we blind also ? 
41 Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, ye should 
have no sin: but now ye say, We see; therefore 
your sin remaineth, 


i 


Christ, having spoken comfort to the poor man that was persecuted, here 
speaks conviction to his persecutors, a specimen of the distributions of trouble 
and rest at the great day, 2? Les. i.6, 7. Probably this was not immediately 
after his discourse with the man, but he took the next opportunity that offered 
itself to have a saying to the Pharisees. 

First. Here is the account Christ gives of his design in coming into the world 
ver. 39, “ For judgment I am come,” to order and administer the great affairs ot 
the kingdom of God among men; and am invested with ajudicial power, in order 
thereunto, to be executed in conformity to the wise counsels of God, and in 
pursuance of them. What Christ spoke, he spoke not as a preacher in the 
pulpit, but as a king upon the throne, and a judge upon the bench. His busi- 
ness into the world was great—he came to keep the assizes and general gaol- 
delivery ; he came for judgment; that is, 1. To preach a doctrine and law which 
would try men, and effectually discover and distinguish them; and would be 
completely fitted, in all respects, to be the rule of government now, and of judg- 
ment shortly. 2. To put a difference between men, by revealing the thoughts 
of many hearts, and laying open men’s true characters by this one test, whether 
they were well or ill affected to him. 3. To change the face of government in 
his church, to abolish the Jewish economy, to take down that fabric, which, 
though erected for the time by the hand of God himself, yet by tract of time 
was antiquated, and, by the incurable corruptions of the managers of it, was 
become rotten and dangerous; and to erect a new building by another model, 
to institute new ordinances and offices, to abrogate Judaism, and enact Chris- 
tianity : for this judgment he came into the world, and-it was a great revolu- 
tion. This great truth he explains by a metaphor, borrowed from the miracle 
he had lately wrought; “that they which see not might see, and that they 
which see might be made blind.” Such a difference of Christ’s coming is often 
spoken of; to some his Gospel is a savour of life unto life, to others of death 
unto death, 

1. This is applicable to nations and people, that the Gentiles, who had long 
been destitute of the light of Divine revelation, might see it ; and the Jews, who 
had long enjoyed it, might have the things of their peace hid from their eyes 
Hos. i. 10; ti. 23. The Gentiles see a great light, while blindness is happene 
unto Israel, and their eyes are darkened, 

2. To particular persons. Christ came into the world, Ist. Intentionally and 
aéstenedly to give sight to them that were spiritually blind; by bis Word to 
reveal the object, and by his Spirit to heal the organ, that many precious 
souls might be turned from darkness to light. He came for judgment; that is, 
to set those at liberty from their dark prison that were willing to be released, 
Isa. \xi. 1. 2nd. Eventually, and in the issue, “that those which see might be 
made blind;” that those who have a high conceit of their own wisdom, and 
set that up in contradiction to Divine revelation, might be sealed up in 
ignorance and infidelity. The preaching of the cross was foolishness and an 
infatuating thing to them who by wisdom knew not God. Christ came into the 
world for this judgment, to administer the affairs of a spiritual kingdom seated 
in men’s minds; whereas in the Jewish church the blessings and judgments of 
God’s government were mostly temporal. Now the method of administration 
shovld be changed; and as the good subjects of his kingdom should be blessed 
with spiritual blessings in heavenly things, such as arise from a due illumina- 
tion of the mind, so the rebels should be punished with spiritual piagues,—rot 


subject is that which he had introduced in speaking of the Pharisees 
—viz., his claim to be their master, teacher, and guide. A com- 
- parison between himself and them—the blind guides and unfaithful 
pastors of Israel—appears to be the leading idea of the discourse 
from verses 1—13.” 
x. 1, “ Thief and a robber: ” our Lord used on other occasions lan- 
guage similar to this when speaking of the scribes and Pharisees, who 
were the legitimate teachers of the people. (Compare Matt. xxiii. 13; 


Mark xii. 38—40; Luke xii. 1, &c.) Sitting in Moses’ seat, they 
had all the external sanction that was needed to exercise their office; 
but they had not entered by the door, for their hearts were not in 
harmony with the Divine law, and they lacked, therefore, spiritual] 
sanction. The thief and robber are alike in this, that they seek to 
appropriate what is not theirs; but the thief by fraud and in secret 
(compare Matt. xxiv. 43; John xii. 6), the robber by violence and 
openly (2 Cor. xi. 26). There are several passages in our version 
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war, famine, and pestilence, as formerly,—but such as arise from a_ judicial | 
infatuation—hardness of heart, terror of conscience, strong delusions, vile aftec- 
tions. In this way Christ will judge between cattle and cattle, #’ze. xxxiv. 17. 

Secondly. Here is the Pharisees’ cavil at this. ‘They were with him,—not 
desirous to learn any good from him, but to form evil against him; and they 
said, “* Are we blind also?” When Christ said, “that they which see” should, 
by his coming, be made blind, they apprehended that he meant them, who 
were the seers of the people, and valued themselves by their insight and fore- 
sight. Now, say they, we know that the common people are blind, but “are 
we blind also?” What, we ?—the ralibins, the doctors, the learned in the laws, 
the graduates in the schools, are we blind too? This is secandalum magnatum,— 
a libel on the great.’ Note, Many times those that need reproof most, and 
deserve it best, though they have wit enough to discern a tacit one, yet have 
not grace enough to beara just one. These Pharisees took this reproof for a 
reproach, as those lawyers, Lu. xi. 45, “ Are we blind also?” Darest thou say 
that we are blind, whose judgment every one has such a veneration for, values, 
and vails to. Note, Nothing fortifies men’s corrupt hearts more against the 
convictions of the Word, nor more effectually repels them, than the good 
opinion—especially if it be a high opinion—which others have of them; as if all 
that had gained applause with men must needs obtain acceptance with God; 
than which nothing is more false and deceitful, for God sees not as man sees. 

Thirdly. Here is Christ’s answer to this cavil, which, if it did not convince 
them, yet silenced them: “If ye were blind, ye should have no sin; but now ye 
say, We see, therefore your sin remaineth.” ‘They gloried in it that they were 
not blind, as the common people; were not so credulous and manageable as 
they; but would see with their own eyes, having abilities, as they thought, 
sufficient for their own conduct, so that they needed not any body to lead them. 
This very thing, which they gluried in, Christ here tells them was their shame 
andruin. For, 

1. “If ye were blind, ye should have no sin.” Ist. If you had been really 
ignorant, your sin had not been so deeply aggravated, nor should you have had 
so much sin to answer for as now you have. If you were blind, as the poor 
Gentiles are, and many of your own poor subjects, from whom you have taken 
the key of knowledge, you should have had comparatively no sin. ‘The times 
of ignorance God winked at: invincible ignorance, though it do not justify sin, 
excuseth it, and lessens the guilt. It will be more tolerable with those that 
perish for lack of vision, than for those who rebel against the light. 2nd. If 
you had been sensible of your own blindness—if, when you would see nothing 
else, you could have seen the need of one to lead you,—you would soon have 
accepted Christ as your guide, and then you would have had no sin,—you would 
have submitted to an evangelical righteousness, and have been put into a jus- 
tified state. Note, Those who are convinced of their disease are in a fair way 
to be cured, for there is not a greater hindrance to the salvation of souls than 
self-sufficiency. ; 

2. “ But now ye say, We see.” Now you have knowledge, and are instructed 
out of the law, your sin is highly aggravated; and now you have a conceit of 
that knowledge, and think you see your way better than any body can shew 
it you, ‘therefore your sin remains;” your case is desperate, and your disease 
incurable. As those are most blind who will not see, so their Blmnanieas is most 
dangerous who fancy they do see. No patients are so hardiy managed as those 
in a frenzy, who say they are well, and nothing ails them. The sin of those 
that are self-conceited and self-confident remains, for they reject the Gospel 
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of grace, and therefore the guilt of their sin remains unpardoned; and they | 
forteit the Spirit of grace, and therefore the power of their sin remains 
unbroken. ‘“‘Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ?”—Hearest thou the 
Pharisees say, “ We see?”—‘“ there is more hope of a fool,” of a publican anda 
harlot, “ than of such.” 


CHAPTER X. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s parabolical discourse concerning himself, as the door 
ot the sheep, and the shepherd of the sheep, ver. I—18. II. The various sentiments 
of people upon it, ver. 19—21. ILI. The dispute Christ had with the Jews in the 

LV. His departure into the country 


a ERILY, verily, T say unto 
‘hp you, He that entereth not 
eM by the door into the sheep- 
(re fold, but climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a 
s thief and a robber. 2 But 
‘he that entereth in by the 
> door is the shepherd of the 
sheep. 3 To him the porter 
sheep @ po 

openecth; and the sheep 
hear his voice: and he calleth his own sheep by 
name, and leadeth them out. 4 And when he 
putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, 
and the sheep follow him: for they know Is voice. 
5 And astranger will they not follow, but will flee 
from him: for they know not the voice of strangers. 
6 This“ parable spake Jesus unto them: but they 
understood not what things they were which he 
spake unto them. 7 Then said Jesus unto them 
again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, [am the door 
of the sheep. S All that ever caine before ine are 
thieves and robbers: but the sheep did not hear 


temple at the feast of dedication, ver, 22—39. 
thereupon, ver. 40—42. 


+ 
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them. 9 Tam the door: by me if any inan enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and 
find pasture. 10 The thief cometh not, but for to 


‘steal, and to kill, and to destroy: I am come that 


they might have life, and that they might have 7 
more abundantly. 11 lam the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 12 But 
he that is an hireling, and not the shepherd, whose 
own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and 
leaveth the sheep, and fleeth: and the wolf catcheth 
them, and scattereth the sheep. 13 The hireling 
fleeth, because he is an hireling, and careth not for’ 
the sheep. 14 Iam the good shepherd, and know 
my sheep, and am known of mine. 15 As the Father 
knoweth me, even so know I the Father: and | lay 
down my life for the sheep. 16 And other sheep I 
have, which are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and there shall 


be one fold, and one shepherd. 17 Therefore doth 


my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that 
I might take it again. 18 No man taketh it from 
me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again. ‘This 
commandment have I received of my Father. 


It is not certain whether this discourse was at the feast of dedication in the 
winter, spoken of, ver. 22, which may be taken as the date, not only of what 
follows, but of what goes before—that which countenanceth this is, that 
Christ in his discourse there carries on the metaphor of the sheep, ver. 26, 27, 
from whence it seems that that discourse and this were at the same time;—or 
whether this was a continuation of his parley with the Pharisees, in the close 
of the foregoing chapter. The Pharisees supported themselves in their oppo- 
sition to Christ with this principle, that they were the pastors of the church ; 
and that Jesus, having no commission from them, was an intruder and an 
impostor; and therefore the people were bound in duty to stick to them, against 
him. In opposition to this, Christ here describes who were the false shep- 
herds, and who the true, ieaving them to infer what they were. 

First. Here is the parable or similitude proposed, ver. 1—5; it is borrowed 
from the custom of that country, in the management of their sheep. Simili- 
tudes used for the illustration of Divine truths should be taken from those 
things that are most familiar and common, that the things of God be not 
clouded by that which should clear them. The preface to this discourse is 
solemn, “ Verily, verily, | say unto you.” Amen,amen. ‘This vehement asse- 
veration speaks the certainty and weight of what he said. We find amen 
doubled in the church’s praises and prayers, Ps. xli. 13; Ixxii. 19; Ixxxix. 52, 
If we would have our amens accepted in heaven, let Christ’s amens be preyail- 
ing on earth, his repeated amens. In the parable we have, 

1. The evidence of a thief and a robber, that comes to do mischief to the 
flock, and damage to the owner, ver. 1, He enters not by the door, as having 
no lawful cause of entry, “but climbs up some other way,” at a window, or 
some breach in the wall. How industrious are wicked people to do mischief ; 
what plots will they lay; what pains will they take; what hazards will they 
run in their wicked pursuits; which should shame us out of our slothfulness 
and cowardice in the service of God. 

2. The character that distinguisheth the rightful owner, who has a propriety 
in the sheep, and a care of them; he “enters in by the door,” as one havin 
authority, ver. 2; and he comes to do them sume good office or other, to “bin 
up that which is broken, and strengthen that which is sick,” “ze. xxx'v. 16. 
Sheep need man’s care, and in return for it, are serviceable to man, 1 Cor. ix. 73 
they clothe and feed those by whom they are cotted and fed. 

3. The ready entrance that the shepherd finds; ver. 3,“ to him the porter 
openeth.” Anciently they had their sheepfolds within the outer gates of their 
houses, for the greater safety of their flocks, so that none could come to them 
the right way, but such as the porter opened to, or the master of the house 
gave the keys to. 

4. The care he takes, and the provision he makes, for his sheep; “the sheep 
hear his voice,” when he speaks familiarly to them, when they come into the 
fold, as men now do to their dogs and horses; and, which is more, “he calls his 
own sheep by name,” so exact is the notice he takes of them, the account he 
keeps of them; and he leads them out from the fold to the green pastures. 
And (ver. 4, 5) when he turns them out to graze, he doth not drive them, but 
(such was the eustom in those times) he goes before them, to prevent any 
mischief or danger that might meet them; and they, being used to it, follow 
him and are safe. 4 

5. The strange attendance of the sheep upon the shepherd; “they know his 
voice,” so as to discern his mind by it, and to distinguish it from that of a 
stranger; for the ox knows his owner, Jsa. i. 3, “and a stranger will they not 
follow, but,” as suspecting some ill design, “ will flee from him,” not knowing 
his voice. but that it is not the voice of their own shepherd. Thisisthe parable ; 
ihe nek the key to it, ze. xxxiv. 31, “ Ye my flock are men, and I am your 

oa, 

Let us observe something from the parable itself. 

Ist. ‘That good men are fitly compared to sheep. Men, as creatures depend- 
ing on their Creator, are called “ the sheep of his pasture.” Good men, as new 
creatures, have the good qualities of sheep—harmless and inoffensive as shee) 


meek and quiet, without noise; patient as sheep under the hand both of the 


where one cannot but regret that we do not read “robbers” instead 
of “thieves” —e.g., Matt. xxi. 138. (Compare Jer. vii. 11; Matt. xxvi. 
55; Luke x. 30.) In each of these passages the idea of some bold, 
violent robber is lost sight of in the presence of the feebler word, 
“thief.” The same applies even more strongly to Luke xxiii. 39—43. 
“The penitent thief” suggests a far different past history than the 
proper rendering, “robber.” 

x. 12. “An hireling:” the hireling and the thief have one feature 
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in common—they have no regard for the sheep, but only for their 
own profit. The good shepherd is distinguished from these in 
that he seeks the sheep (compare “not yours, but you,” 2 Cor. xii. 
14); the hirelings seek their own, not the things that are Christ’s 
(Phil. ii. 21). The wolf is taken by some to be Satan; but while we 
need notso limit the meaning, we may recognise him as the murderer 
from the beginning—the first that invaded the fold. 

x. 14,15. The connection as these verses stand is obscure, Substi- 
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shearer and of the butcher; useful and profitable; tame and tractable to the 
shepherd, and sociable one with another; and much used in sacrifices. 

2nd. The church of God in the world is a sheepfold, into which the children 
of God that were scattered abroad are gathered together, ch. xi. 52, and in 
which they are united and incorporated: it is a good fold, Hze. xxxiv. 14; 
see Mic. ii. 12. This fold is well fortified, for God himself is as a wall of fire 
about it, Zec. ii. 5. 

3rd. This sheepfold lies much exposed to thieves and robbers, crafty 
seducers, that debauch and deceive, and cruel persecutors, that destroy and 
devour; grievous wolves, Acts xx. 29; thieves that would steal Christ’s sheep 
from him, to sacrifice them to devils, or steal their food from them, that they 
might ee for lack of it; wolves in sheep’s clothing, Mat. vii. 16. 

4th. The great Shepherd of the sheep has a wonderful care of the flock, and 
of all that belong to it. God is the great shepherd, Ps. xxiii. 1; Ixxx.1. He 
knows them that are his, calls them by name, marks them for himself, leads 
them out to fat pastures, makes them both feed and rest there; speaks com- 
fortably to them, guards them by his providence, guides them by his Spirit and 
Word, and goes before them to set them in the way of his steps. 

5th. The under shepherds, who are intrusted to feed the flock of God, ought 
to be careful and faithful in the discharge of that trust. Magistrates must 
defend them, and protect and advance all their secular interests ; ministers 
must serve them in their spiritual interests, must feed their souls with the 
Word of God faithfully opened and applied, and with gospel ordinances duly 
administered, taking the oversight of them; they must enter by the door of a 
regular ordination, and to such the porter will open. The Spirit of Christ will 
set before them an open door, give them authority in the church, and assur- 
ance in their own bosoms. They must know the members of their flocks by 
name, and watch over them; must lead them into the pastures of publie ordi- 
nances, preside among them, be their mouth to God, and God’s to them; and in 
their conversation must be examples to the believers. 

6th. Those who are truly the sheep of Christ will be very observant of their 
shepherd, and very cautions and shy of strangers. First. They follow their 
shepherd, for they know his voice, having both a discerning ear and an obedient 
heart. Secondly. They flee from a stranger, and dread following him, because 
they know not his voice. It is dangerous following those in whom we discern 
not the voice of Christ, and who would draw us from faith in him, to fancies 
concerning him. And they that have experienced the power and efficacy of 
Divine truths upon their souls, and have the savour and relish of them, have 
a ey de sagacity to discover Satan’s wiles, and to discern between good 
and evil. 

Secoudly. The Jews’ ignorance of the drift and meaning of this discourse: 
ver. 6, “ Jesus spake this parable to them,”—this figurative, but wise, elegant, 
and instructive discourse; “but they understood not what the things were 
which he spake unto them;” were not aware whom he meant by the thieves 
and robbers, and whom by the good shepherd. It is the sin and shame of many 
who hear the word of Christ, that they do not understand it; and they do not, 
because they will not, and because they will misunderstand it® they have no 
acquaintance with, nor taste of, the things themselves, and therefore do not 
understand the parables and comparisons with which they are illustrated. 
The Pharisees had a great conceit of their own knowledge, and could not bear 
that it should be questioned; and yet they had not sense enough to understand 
the things that Jesus spoke of; they were above their capacity. Many times 
the greatest pretenders to knowledge are most ignorant in the thines of God. 

Thirdly. Christ’s explication of this parable, opening the particulars of it 
fully. Whatever difficulties there may be in the sayings of the Lord Jesus, we 
shall find him ready to explain himself,if we be but willing to understand him; 
we shall find one scripture expounding another, and the blessed Spirit inter- 
preter to the blessed Jesus. Christ in the parable had distinguished the 
shepherd from the robber by this, that he enters in by the door. Now in the 
reddition of the parable he makes himself to be both the door by which the 
shepherd enters, and’ the shepherd that enters in by the door. Though it may 
be a solecism in rhetoric to make the same person to be both the door and the 
shepherd, it is no solecism in divinity to make Christ to have his authority from 
himself, as he has life in himself, and himself to enter by his own blood, as the 
door, into the penne 

lL. Christ is the door. This he saith to them who pretended to seek for 
righteousness, but, like the Sodomites, wearied themselves to find the door, 
where it was not to be found. He saith it to the Jews, who would be thought 
God’s only sheep, and to the Pharisees, who would be thought their only 
shepherds, “I am the door” of the sheepfold ; the door of the church. 1. He 
is as a door shut, to keep out thieves and robbers, and such as are not fit 
to be admitted. ‘lhe shutting of the door is the securing of the house; and 
what greater security has the church of God than the interposal of the Lord 
Jesus, and his wisdom, power, and goodness betwixt it and all its enemies? 
2. He is as a duor opén, for passage and communication. Ist. By Christ, as the 
door, we have our first admission into the flock of God, ch. xiv. 6. 2nd. We go 
in and out, in a religious conversation, assisted by him, acceptedin him; walk- 
ing up and down in his name, Zec. x. 12, 3rd. By him God comes to his church, 
visits it, and communicates himself to it. 4th. By him, as the door, the sheep 
are = ed admitted into the heavenly kingdom, Mat. xxv. 34. More par- 
ticularly 

First. Christ is the door of the shepherds; so that none who come not in by 
him are to be accounted pastors, but, according to the rule laid down, ver. 1, 
“ thieves and robbers ;” though they pretended to be shepherds, “ but the sheep 
did not hear them.” All those that had the character of shepherds in Israel 
whether magistrates or ministers, that exercised their office without any regard 
to the Messiah, or any other expectations of him than what were suggested by 
their own carnal interest. Observe, 

lst. The character given of them; they are thieves and robbers, ver. 8. All 
that went before him,—not in time, many of them were faithful shepherds,—but 
all that anticipated his commission, and went before he sent them, Jer. xxiii. 21; 
that assumed a precedency and superiority above him, as the antichrist is said 
to exalt himself, 2 Thes. ii. 4. The scribes and Pharisees, and chief priests 
“all, even as many as have come before me,’ that have endeavoured to forestall 
my interest, and to prevent my gaining any room in the minds of peed i by 
prepossessing them with prejudices against me, they are thieves and robbers, 
and steal those hearts which they have no title to, defrauding the right owner 
of his property. They condemned our Saviour as a thief and robber, because 
he did not come in by them as the door, nor take out a license from them; but 
he shews that they ought to have received their commission from him, and to 
have been admitted by him, and to have come after him, which, because they 
did not, but stepped before him, they were thieves and robbers. They would 
not come in as his disciples, and therefore were condemned as usurpers, and 
their pretended commissions vacated and superseded. Note, Rivals with 
Christ are robbers «t his church, however they pretend to be shepherds, nay 
shepherds of shepherds. x 

znd. The care taken to preserve the sheep from them: “but the sheep did 
not hear them.” ‘Those that had a true savour Sen teat that here spiritual 
und heavenly, and sincerely devoted to God and godliness, could by no means 


tute a comma for a full stop after verse 14; and for “even so,” in 
verse 15, read “and.” ‘Am known of mine, as the Father knoweth 
me, and I know the Father.” The thought then becomes clear. The 
verses declare that the mutual love and knowledge of the shepherd 
and the sheep is the counterpart of that between the Father and the 
Son. The sentiment is similar to that taught in John xvii. 21—23. 

x. 16. ‘‘ There shall be one fold:” rather, ‘* they shall become one 
flock, one shepherd.” 
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approve of the taditions of the elders, nor relish their formalities, Christ’s 
disciples, without any particular instructions from their Master, made no con- 
science of eating with unwashen hands, or plucking the ears of corn on the 
sabbath day ; for nothing is more opposite to true Christianity than Pharisaism 
is, nor any thing more disrelishing to a soul truly deyout than their hypo- 
critical devotions. 

Secondly. Christ is “the door of the sheep,” ver. 9. “ By me,” &¢ éuov,— through 
me,’ as the door, “if any man enter into the sheepfold,”’ as one of the told, “he 
shall be saved ;” shall not only be safe from thieves and robbers, but he shal’ 
be happy, “he shall go in and out.” Here is, 

Ist. Plain direction given how to come into the fold; we must come in by 
Jesus Christ as the door. By faith in him, as the great Mediator between God 
and man, we come into covenant and communion with God. No entering into 
God’s church, but by coming into Christ’s church; nor are any looked upon as 
members of the kingdom of God among men, but those that are willing to 
submit to the grace and government of the Redeemer. We must now enter 
by the door of faith, Acts xiv. 27, since the door of innocency is shut against us, 
and that pass become unpassable, Gen. iii. 24. 

2nd. Precious promises to those who observe this direction. First. They 
“shall be saved,” hereafter; that is the privilege of their home: these sheep 
shall be saved from being distrained and impounded by Divine justice for 
trespass done, satisfaction being made for the damage by their great Shepherd; 
saved from being a prey to the roaring lion; they shall be for ever happy. 
Secondly. In the mean time they “shall go in and ovt, and find pasture ;” that is 
the privilege of their way. They shall have their conversation m the world by 
the grace of Christ; shall be in his fold, as a man at bis own house, where he 
has free ingress, egress, and regress. ‘I'rne believers are at home in Christ 
when they go out, they are not shut out as strangers, but have liberty to come 
in again; when they come in, they are not shut in as trespassers, but have 
liberty to go out. ‘They go out to the field in the morning, they come into the 
fold at night; and in both the shepherd leads and keeps them, and they find 
pasture in beth; grass in the field, fodder in the fold. In public, in private 
they have the Word of God to converse with, by which their spiritual life 
supported and nourished, and out of which their gracious desires are satisfied. 
They are replenished with the goodness of God’s house. 

Il. Christ is the shepherd, ver. 10, &c. He was prophesied of, under the Old 
Testament, as a shepherd, Jsa. xl. 11; Eze. xxxiv. 23; xxxvii. 24; Zee. xiii. 7. 
In the New Testament he is spoken of as “the great shepherd,” Heb. xiii. 203; 
“the chief shepherd,” 1 Pet. v.4; “the shepherd and bishop of our souls,” 
1 Pet. ii. 25. God our great owner, the sheep of whose pasture we are by 
creation, hath constituted his Son Jesus to be our shepherd; and here again 
he owns the relation. He hath all that care of his church, and every believer, 
that a good shepherd has of his flock; and expects ail that attendance an 
observance from the church, and every believer, which the shepherds in those 
countries had from their flocks. 

1. Christ is a shepherd, and not as the thief, not as those that came not in by 
the door. Observe, 

Ist. The mischievous design of the thief; ver. 10, “the thief cometh not ” 
with any good intent, “‘ but to steal, and to kill, and to destroy.” First. Those 
whom they steal — whose hearts and affections they steal from Christ. and his 
pastures—they kill and destroy spiritually, for the heresies they privily bring 
in are damnable: deceivers of souls are murderers of souls. They that steal 
away the Scripture, by keeping it in an unknown tongue, steal away the sacra- 
ments, by maiming them, and altering the property of them; that steal away 
Christ’s ordinances, to put their own inventions in the room of them, they ki 
and destroy: ignorance and idolatry are destructive things. Secondly. Thosa 
whom they cannot steal, whom they can neither lead, drive, nor carry away 
from the flock of Christ, they aim by persecutions and massacres to kill and 
pene! corporally. He that will not suffer himseif to be robbed, is in danger 
to be slain. 

2nd. The gracious design of the Shepherd; he is come, ; 

First. To give life to the sheep. In opposition to the design of the thief, 

which is to kill and destroy,— which was the design of the scribes and Phari- 
sees,—Christ saith, lam come among men, Ist. “ That they might have life.” 
He came to put life into the flock,—the church in general,—which had seemed 
rather like a valley full of dry bones than like a pasture covered over with 
flocks; Christ came to vindicate Divine truths, to purify Divine ordinances, to 
redress grievances, and revive dying zeal, to seek them of his flock that were 
lost, to “ bind up that which was broken,” #ze. xxxiv. 16; and this to his church 
is as life from the dead. He came to give life to particular believers; life is 
inclusive of all good, and stands in opposition to the death threatened, Gen. ii. 17; 
that we might have life, as a criminal has when he is pardoned, as a sick man 
when he is cured, a dead man when he is raised; that we might be justified, 
sanctified, and at last glorified. 2nd. “That they might have it more abun- 
dantly,” kat wepecodv éxwow, As we read it, it is comparative, that they might 
have a life more abundant than that which was lost and forfeited by sin; more 
abundant than that which was promised by the law of Moses—length of days 
in Canaan; more abundant than could have been expected, or than we are able 
to ask or think. But it may be construed, without a note of comparison, 
‘that they might have abundance,’ or,‘ might have it abundantly.’ Christ came 
to give life, and, mepooov m, something more, something better—life with advan- 
tage. That in Christ we might not only live, but live comfortably, live plenti- 
fully, live and rejoice; life in abundance is eternal life—life without death, or 
fear of death—life, and much more. . 
Secondly. To give his life for the sheep, and this that he might give life to them; 
ver. 11, “the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” Ist. It is the pro- 
perty of every good shepherd to hazard and expose his life for the sheep. Jacob 
did so, when he would go through such a fatigue to attend them, Gen. xxxi. 40; 
so did David, when he slew the lion and the bear. Such a shepherd of souls 
was St. Paul, who would gladly spend and be spent for their service, and 
counted not his life dear to him, in comparison with their salvation. But, 2nd. 
It was the prerogative of the great Shepherd to give his life to purchase his 
flock, Acts xx. 28, to satisfy for their trespass, and to shed his blood to wash 
and cleanse them. : 

2. Christ is a good shepherd, and not asa hireling. There were many, that 
were not thieves, aiming to kill and destroy the sheep, but passed for shep- 
herds, yet were very careless in the discharge of their duty, and through their 
neglect the flock was greatly damaged; “foolish shepherds, idle shepherds, 
Zee. xi. 15,17. In opposition to these, é 

ist. Christ here calls himself “the good shepherd,” ver. 11, and again, ver. 135 
6 roy 6 Kados,— that shepherd, that good shepherd,’ whom God had promised. 
Note, Jesus Christ is the best of shepherds,—the best in the world to take the 
oversight of souls; none so skilful, so faithful, so tender as he; no such feeder 
and leader, no such protector and healer of souls as he. 

2nd. He proves himself so, in opposition to all hirelings, ver. 12—14; where 
observe 

First. The carelessness of the unfaithful shepherd described, ver. 12, 133 
“he that is a hireling,” that is employed as a servant, and is paid for his pains, 
whose own the sheep are not,” who has neither profit nor loss by ther—he 


x. 17. “Therefore doth my Father love me.” “For this reason, 
that I accomplish his will for the salvation of men.” (Compare 
Heb. x. 7; Psa. xl. 7, 8.) The laying down of his life, and perhaps 
even more, the taking it again, were steps in the fulfilment of the 
Father’s will. 

x. 18. “No man (or better, none) taketh it from me:” the death 
of Christ was voluntary; though accomplishing the Father’s will, it 
was Christ’s own free act to die. “This commandment have I,” &c., 
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“sees the wolf coming,” or some other danger threatening, and he leaves the 
sheep to the wolf, for in truth he “careth not for them.” Here is plain refer- 
ence to that of the idol shepherd, Zec. xi. 17. Here is the description of 
bad shepherds, magistrates or ministers, both their bad principles and bad 
practices, 4 ‘ 

ist. Their bad principles, the root of their bad practices. What makes those 
that have the charge of souls, in trying times, betray their trust, and in quiet 
times not to mind it? What makes them false and trifling, and self-seeking ? It 
is because they are hirelings, and care not for thesheep. That is, First. The 
wealth of the world is the chief of their good; it is because they are hirelings: 
they undertook the shepherd’s office as a trade to live and grow rich by, not 
as an opportunity of serving Christ and doing good. It is the love of money, 
and of their own bellies, that carries them onin it. Not that those are hirelings 
who while they serve at the altar live, and live comfortably upon the altar: 
the labourer is worthy of his meat; and a scandalous maintenance will soon 
make a scandalous ministry: but those are hirelings that love the wages more 
than the work, and set their hearts upon that, as the hireling is said to do, 
Deu. xxiv. 15: see 1 Sam. ii. 29; Isa. lvi. 11; Mie. iii. 5, 11. Secondly. The 
work of their place is the least of their care; they value not the sheep, are 
unconcerned in the souls of others; their business is, to be their brothers’ 
words, not their brothers’ keepers or helpers; they seek their own things, and 
not, like Timothy, naturally care for the state of souls; what can be expected 
but that they will flee when the wolf comes? He “careth not for the sheep,’ 
for he is one “‘ whose own the sheep are not;” in one respect we may say of the 
best of the under shepherds, that the sheep are not their own, they have not 
dominion over them, or property in them. “Feed my sheep and my lambs,” 
saith Christ; but in respect of dearness and affection, they should be their own. 
Paul looked upon those as his own whom he called his “dearly beloved and 
longed-for.”. Those who do not cordially eepoees the church’s interests, and 
make them their own, will not long be faithful to them. 

2nd. Their bad practices, the effect of these bad principles, ver. 12. See here, 
First. How basely the hireling deserts his post when he sees the wolf coming ; 
though then there is most need of him, he leaves the sheep, and flees. Note, 
Those who mind their safety more than their duty, are an easy prey to Satan’s 
temptations. Secondly. How fatal the consequences are; the hireling fancied 
the sheep might look to themselves, but it doth not prove so; “the wolf catcheth 
them, and scatters the sheep,” and woful havoc is made of the flock, which 
will all be charged upon the treacherous shepherd. The blood of perishing 
souls is required at the hand of the careless watchmen. 

Secondly. See here the grace and tenderness of the good Shepherd, set over 
against the former, as it was in the prophecy, Eze. xxxiv. 21, 22, “I am the 
good shepherd.” It is matter of comfort to the church and all her friends, 
that however she may be damaged and endangered by the treachery and mis- 
management of her under officers, the Lord Jesus is, and will be, as he ever 
has been, the good shepherd. 

Here are two great instances of the shepherd’s goodness: 5 

First. His acquainting himself with his flock, with all that belong or in any 
wise appertain to his flock, which are of two sorts, both known to him. 

1. He is acquainted with all that are now of his flock, ver. 14, 15; as the good 
shepherd, ver. 3, 4, “I know my sheep, and am known of mine.” Note, There 
isa mutual acquaintance between Christ and true believers; they know one 
another very well, and knowledge notes affection. : 

Ist. Christ knows his sheep; he knows with a distinguishing eye who are his 
sheep, and who are not; he knows the sheep under their many infirmities, and 
the goats under their most plausible disguises. He knows with a favourable 
eye those that in truth are his own sheep; he takes cognizance of their state, 
concerns himself for them, has a tender and affectionate regard to them, and is 
continually mindful of them in the intercession he ever lives to make within the 
veil; and visits them graciously by his Spirit, and has communion with them. 
le knows them, that is, he approves and accepts of them, as Ps. i. 6; xxxvil. 18; 

Je. XXXili. 17. 

2nd. He is known of them; he observes them with an eye of favour, and they 
observe him with an eye of faith. Christ’s knowing his sheep is put before 
their knowing him, for he knew and loved us first, | Jno. iv. 21; and it is not so 
much our knowing him, as our being known of him, that is our happiness, 
Gul. iv. 8; yet it is the character of Christ’s sheep that they know him; know 
him from all pretenders and intruders; they know bis mind, know his voice, 
know by experience the power of his death. Christ speaks here as if he 
gisried in being known by his sheep, and thought their respects an honour to 

im. 

Upon this occasion Christ mentions (ver. 15) the mutual acquaintance between 
his Father and him; “ As the Father knows me, even so know I the Father.” 
Now this may be considered, either, First. As the ground of that intimate 
acquaintance and relation, which is between Christ and believers. The cove- 
nant of grace, which is the bond of that relation, is founded in the covenant of 
redemption between the Father and the Son, which we may be sure stands 
firm; for the Father and the Son understood one another perfectly well in that 
matter, and there could be no mistake which might leave the matter at any 
uncertainty, or bring it into any hazard. The Lord Jesus knows whom he 
hath chosen, and is sure of them, ch. xiii. 18; and they also know whom they 
have trusted, and are sure of him, 2 7im.i. 12; and the ground of both is the 
perfect knowledge which the Father and Son had of one another’s mind, when 
“the counsel of peace was between them both.” Or, Secondly. As an apt simi- 
litude illustrating the intimacy that is between Christ and believers, it may be 
connected with the foregoing words, thus, “I know my sheep, and am known of 
mine, evenas the Father knows me, and I know the Father;” comparech. xvii. 21. 
Ist. As the Father knew the Son, and loved him and owned him in his sufferings 
when he was led as asheep to the slaughter, so Christ knows his sheep, and 
has a watchful, tender eye, upon them, will be with them when they are left 
alone, as He was with him. 2nd. As the Son knew the Father, loved and obeyed 
him, and always did those things that pleased him, and confided in him as his 
God, even when he seemed to forsake him, so believers know Christ with an 
obediential, fiducial regard. 

2. He is acquainted with those that are hereafter to be of his flock; ver. 16, 
“Other sheep Ihave,” have a right to, and an interest in, “ which are not of 
this fold,” of the Jewish church; “them also I must bring.” Observe, 

Ist. ‘he eye that Christ had to the poor Gentiles. He had sometimes inti- 
mated his special concern for “the lost sheep of the house of Israel ;” to them 
indeed his personal ministry was confined; but, saith he, “1 have other sheep.” 
Those who in process of time should believe in Christ, and be brought into 
obedienve to him from among the Gentiles, are here called sheep, and he is said 
to have them, though as yet they were uncalled, and many ot them unborn, 
because they were chosen of God, and given to Christ in the counsels of Divine 
love from eternity. Christ hasa right to many a soul, by virtue of the Father’s 
donation, and his own purchase, which he has not yet the possession of: thus 
he had much people in Corinth, when as yet it lay in wickedness, Acts xviii. 10. 
Those other sheep I have, saith Christ, [ have them on my heart, have them 
in my eye; am as sure to have them as if I had them already. ow Christ 
speaks of those other sheep, First. To take off the contempt that was put 
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upon him, as having few followers, as having but a little flock; and therefore. if 
‘a good shepherd, yet a poor shepherd; but, saith he, | have more sheep than you 
| see. Secondly. ‘Vo take down the pride and vainglory of the Jews, who thought 
the Messiah must gather all his sheep from among them. No, saith Christ, L 
have others, whom I will set with the lambs of my flock, though you disdain to 
set them with the dogs of your flock. 

2nd. ‘The purposes and resolves of his grace concerning them; “ them also 
I must bring,” bring home to God, bring into the church, and in order to that, 
bring off from their vain conversation, bring them back from their wanderings, 
as that lost sheep, Zu. xv. 5. But why must be bring them? What was the 
necessity ? First. The necessity of their case required it; | must bring, or they 
must be left to wander endlessly; for, like sheep, they will never come back of 
themselves, and no other can or will bring them. Secondly. Vhe necessity of 
his own engagements required it; he must bring them, or he would net be 
faithful to his trust, and true to his undertaking. ‘Chey are my own, bought 
and paid for, and therefore I must not neglect them, or leave them to perish: 
he must in honour bring those whom he was intrusted with. 

3rd. The happy effect and consequent of this, in two things; First. “ They 
shall hear my voice.” Not only my voice shall be heard among them; whereas 
they have not heard, and therefore could not believe, now the sound of the 
Gospel shall go to the ends of the earth, but it shall be heard by them: I will 
speak, and give to them to hear. Faith comes by hearing; and our diligent 
observance of the voice of Christ, is both a means and an evidence of our being 
brought to Christ, and to God by him. Secondly. “There shall be one fold, and 
one shepherd ;” as there is one shepherd, so there shall be one fold. Both 
Jews and Gentiles, upon their turning to the faith of Christ, shall be incor- 
porated in one church, be joint and equal sharers in the privileges of it without 
distinction. Being united to Christ, they shall unite in him; two sticks shall 
become one in the hand of the Lord. Nokes One shepherd makes one fold; 
one Christ makes one church. As the church is one in its constitution, subject 
to one head, animated by one Spirit, and guided by one rule, so the members of 
it ought to be one in love and affection, Eph. iv. 3—6. 

Secondly. Christ's offering himself up for his sheep, is another proof of his 
being a good shepherd; and in this he yet more commended his love, 
Ver.l5, 1ie18. 

1. He declares his purpose of dying for his flock; ver. 15, “I lay down my 
life for the sheep.” He not only ventured his life for them; in such a case, the 
hope of saving it may balance the fear of losing it; but he actually deposited it, 
and submitted to a necessity of dying for our redemption, 7nui,— I put it,’ as 
a pawn or pledge, as purchase-money paid down. Sheep appointed for the 
slaughter, ready to be sacrificed, were ransomed with the blood of the shepherd. 
He laid down his life, tmép tay mpofatwv, not only ‘for the good’ of the sheep, 
but ‘in their stead.’ Thousands of sheep have been offered in sacrifice for their 
shepherds, as sin offerings; but here, by a surprising reverse, the Shepherd is 
sacrificed for the sheep. When David, the shepherd of Israel, was himself 
guilty, and the destroying angel drew his sword against the flock for his sake, 
with good reason did he plead, “These sheep, what evil have they done? let 
thine hand be against me,” 2 Sum. xxiv. 17. But the Son of David was sinless 
and spotless; and his sheep, what evil have they not done? Yet he saith, ‘Let 
thine hand be against me.” Christ here seems to refer to that prophecy, 
Zee. xiii. 17,“ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd ;” and though the smiting 


| of the shepherd be for the present the scattering of the flock, it is in order to 


the gathering of them in. 

2. He takes off the offence of the cross, which to many is a stone of stumbling, 
by four considerations: 

Ist. That his laying down his life for the sheep was the condition, the per- 
formance of which entitled him to the honours and powers of his exalted 
state; ver. 17, “Therefore doth a | Father love me, because I lay down my 
life.” Upon these terms I am, as Mediator, to expect my Father’s acceptance 
and approbation, and the glory designed me, that | become a sacrifice for the 
chosen remnant. Not but that, as the Son of God, he was beloved of his Father 
from eternity, but as God-man, as Emmanuel, he was therefore beloved of the 
Father because he undertook to die for the sheep; therefore God’s soul 
delighted in him as his elect, because herein he was his faithful servant, 
Isa. xii. 1; therefore he said, “ This is my beloved Son.” What an instance is 
this of God’s love to man, that he loved his Son the more for loving us! See 
what a value Christ puts upon his Father’s love, that to recommend himself to 
that, he would lay down his life for the sheep. Did he think God’s love recom- 
pence sufficient for all his services and sufferings, and shall we think it too little 
for ours, and court the smiles of the world to make it up? “Therefore doth 
my Father love me,” that is, me, and all that by faith become one with me,—me, 
and the mystical body,—“ because | lay down my life:” Christ’s death was the 
purchase of his Father’s love both to him and us. p 

2nd. That his laying down his life wasin order to his resuming it; “Tlay down 
my life, that I may receive it again.” First. ‘This was the effect of his Father’s 
love, and the first step of his exaltation, the fruit of that love. Because he was 
God’s holy one, he must not see corruption, Ps. xvi. 10, God loved him too well 
to leave him in the grave. Secondly. Uhis he had in his eye in rite down his 
life, that he might have an opportunity of declaring himself to be the Son of 
God with power, by his resurrection, Ztom.i. 4. By a Divine stratagem (like 
that before Ai, Jos. viii. 15,) he yielded to death, as if he were smitten before it, 
that he might the more gloriously conquer death, and triumph over the grave. 
He Jaid down a vilified body, that he might resume a glorified one, fit to ascend 
to the world of spirits; laid down a life adapted to this world, but resumed 
one adapted to the other, like a corn of wheat, ch. xii. 24. 

3rd. ‘That he was perfectly voluntary in his sufferings and death; ver. 18, 
“No one” doth, or can, force my life from me against my will; “but 1” freely 
“lay it down of myself ;” 1 deliver it,as my own act and deed, “fur 1 have 
(which no man has) “ powertolay it down, and take it again.” First. See here the 
power of Christ, as the Lord of life, particularly of his own life, which he had 
in himself. Ist. He had power to keep his life against all the world, so that it 
could not be wrested from him without his own consent. Though Christ’s 
life seem to be taken by storm, yet really it was surrendered; otherwise it had 
been impregnable, and never taken. The Lord Jesus did not fall into the 
hands of his persecutors because he could not avoid it, but threw himself into 
their hands, because his hour was come. “ No man taketh my life from me;” 
this was such a challenge as was never given by the most daring hero, 2nd. 
He had power to lay down his life. First. He had ability to do it; he could 
when he pleased slip the knot of union between soul and body, and without 
any act of violence done to himself, could disengage them from each other; 
having voluntarily taken up a body, he could voluntarily lay it down again; 
which appeared when he cried with a loud yoice, and gave up the ghost. 
Secondly. He had authority to do it, éfovetav, Though we could find instru- 
ments of cruelty wherewith to make an end of var own lives, yet—id pos- 
sumus quod jure pussumus,— we can do that, and that only, which we ean do 
lawfully ’"—we are not at liberty to do it; but Christ had a sovereign autho- 
rity to dispose of his own life as he pleased; he was no debtor, as we are, 
either to life or death, but perfectly sui guris. 3rd. He had power to take 
itagain; wehave not; our life, once laid down, is ‘as water spilt upon the 


or ‘this is the appointment I have received:” 4.¢., “thus do I fulfil 
the will of my Father.” 

x. 20. “He hath a devil, and is mad:” some have thought that, 
as demoniacal possession is here connected with madness, the phrase 
“to have a devil’ may be usually taken as equivalent to being mad. 
The theory scarcely accords with the general drift, or with the 
phraseology of the New ‘Testament. 

x. 21. The charge is met by two considerations—(1) that his words 
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were so full of wisdom, truth, and soberness, that he could not be 
mad or possessed ; (2) that a demon could not perform the miracle of 
John ix. (Webster and Wilkinson), i hor 

x, 22. “Feast of the dedication: ” the mention of this carries us 
to a date two months later than the “ feast of tabernacles”’ (John vii. 
2, 37). In the interval of these two months, it is by some thought 


most probable that he remained at Jerusalem; though some har- 
monists suppose a journey into Galilee about this time. In. one 
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ground;” but Christ, when he taiu down his life, still had it within reach, 
within call, and could resume it again; parting with it by a voluntary convey - 
ance, he might limit the surrender at pleasure: and he did it with a power of 
revocation, which was necessary to preserve the intentions of the surrender, 


Secondly. See here the grace of Christ, since none could demand his life of him | 


by law,or extort it by force, he laid it down of himself for our redemption. He 
offered himself to be the Saviour, “‘ Lo, | come;” and then, the necessity of our 
case calling for it, he offered himself to be a sacrifice, ‘‘ Here am 1; let these go 
their way;” “by the which will we are sanctified,” Heb. x. 10; he was both the 


otferer and the offering; so that his laying down his life was his offering up 


himself. 

4th. That he did all this by the express order and appointment of his Father, 
into which he ultimately resolves the whole affair: ‘This commandment have 
I received of my Father;” not such a commandment as made what he did 
necessary, prior to his own susception and undertaking; but this was the law 
of mediation, which he was willing to have written in his heart, so as to delight 
in dving the will of God according to it, Ps. xl. 8. 


1% There was a division therefore again among 
the Jews for these sayings. 20 And many of them 
said, He hath a devil, and is mad ; why hear ye him? 
21 Others said, These are not the words of him that 


hath a devil. Can a devil open the eyes of the 
olind ? 


We have here an account of the people’s different sentiments concerning 
Christ, on occasion of the foregoing discourse. There was a division, a schisin 
among them; they differed in their opinions, which threw them into heats and 
parties. Such a ferment as this they had been in before, ch. vii. 43; ix. 16; and 
where there has once been a division, a little thing will make a division again. 
Rents are sooner made than made up or mended. This division was occasioned 
by the sayings of Christ, which, one would think, should rather have united 
them all in him as their centre; but they set them at variance, as Christ fore- 
saw, Lu. xii. 42; but it is better men should be divided about the doctrine 
of Christ than united in the service of sin, Lu. xi.21, See what the debate 
was in particular. 

First. Some upon this occasion spoke ill of Christ and of his sayings, either 
openly in the face of the assembly—for his enemies were very impudent—or 
aes among themselves ; they said, “ ie matin a devil, and is mad; why hear 
ye him 

1. They reproach him asa demoniac. The worst of characters is put upon 
the best of men. He is a distractea man ; he raves and is delirious, anne more 
to be heard than the rambles of a man in Bedlam. ‘Thus still, if a man 
ptt ee seriously and pressingly of another world, he shall be said to talk 
like an enthusiast, and it is all imputed to fancy, a heated brain, and a crazy 
Imagination. 

2. They ridicule his hearers; ‘why hear ye him?” why do ye so far encou- 
rage him as to take notice of what_he saith. Note, Satan ruins many by 
putting them out of conceit with the Word and ordinances, and representing 
It as a weak and silly thing to attend upon them. Men would not be thus 
laughed out of their necessary food, and yet suffer themselves thus to be 
laughed out of what is more necessary. ‘They that hear Christ, and mix faith 
with what they hear, will soon be able to give a good account why they 
hear him. 

Secondly. Others stood up in defence of him and his discourse, and, though 
the stream run strong, dared to swim against it; and though perhaps they did 
not believe on him as the Messiah, yet they could not bear to hear him thus 
abused. If they could say no more of him, this they would maintain, that 
he was a man in his wits; that he had not a devil; that he was neither 
senseless nor graceless, ‘he absurd and most unreasonable reproaches that 
have sometimes been cast upon Christ and his Gospel have excited those to 
appear for him and it who otherwise had no great affection to either. ‘Two 
things they plead: ; : 

1. The excellency of his doctrine : “ These are not the words of him that hath 
a devil.” They are not idle words; distracted men do not use to talk at this 
rate; these are not the words of one that is either violently possessed with 
a devil, or voluntarily in league with the devil. Christianity, if it be not the 
true religion, is certainly the greatest cheat that ever was put upon the 
world; and if so, it must be of the devil, who is the father of all lies; but 
it is certain the doctrine of Christ is no doctrine of devils, for it is levelled 
directly against the devil’s kingdom, and Satan is too subtle to be divided 
against himself. So much of holiness there is in the words of Christ, that 
we may conclude they are “not the words of him that hath a devil,” and 
therefore are the words of one that was sent of Gud; are not from hell, and 
therefore must be from heaven. 

2. The power of his miracles: “ Can a devil open the eyes of the blind ?” that 
is, aman that has a devil. Neither mad nor ill men use to work miracles. 
Devils are not such lords of the power of nature as to be able to work such 
miracles; nor are they such friends to mankind as to be willing to work them, 
if they were able. The devil will sooner put out men’s eyes than open them; 
therefore Jesus had not a devil. 


22 And it was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedi- 
cation, and it was winter. 23 And Jesus walked 
in the temple in Solomon’s porch. 24 ‘Then came 
the Jews round about him, and said unto him, How 
long dost thon make us to doubt? If thou be the 
Christ, tell us plainly. 25 Jesus answered them, 
I told you, and ye believed not: the works that 
I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of me. 
26 But ye believe not, because ye are not of my 
sheep, as I said unto you. 27 My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me: 28 And 
I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never 
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perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
hand. 29 My Father, which gave them me, is 
greater than all; and no man is able to pluck them 
out of my Father’s hand. 30 I and my Father are one. 
31 Then the Jews took up stones again to stone 
him. 382 Jesus answered them, Many good works 
have I shewed you from my Tather ; for which of 
those works do ye stone me? 83 The Jews 
answered him, saying, For a good work we stone 
thee not; but for blasphemy ; and because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God. 34 Jesus an- 
swered them, Is it not written in your law, I said, 
Ye are gods? 35 If he called them gods, unto 
whom the word of God came, and the scripture 
cannot be broken; 36 Say ye of him, whom the 
Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemest ; because I said, I am the Son of God ? 
37 IfI do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not. 38 But if do, though ye believe not me, 
believe the works: that ye may know, and believe, 
that the Father zs in me, and I in him. 


We have here another rencounter between Christ and the Jews in the 
temple; in which it is hard to say which is more strange, the gracious words 
that came out of his mouth, or the spiteful ones that came out of theirs. 

1. We have here the time when this conference was; “it was at the feast 
of dedication, and it was winter;” a feast that was annually observed, by con- 
sent, in remembrance of the dedication of a new altar, and the purging of the 
temple,—by Judas Maccabeus, after the temple had been profaned, and 
the altar defiled; we have the story of it at large, in the History of the 
Maccabees, lib. i. cap. 4; we have the prophecy of it in Dan. viii. 13, 14; see 
more of the feast, 2 Mac.i. 18. ‘The return of their liberty was to them as life 
from the dead; and in remembrance of it they kept an annual feast on the 
twenty-fifth day of the month Cisleu,—about the beginning of December,— 
and seven days after. The celebrating of it was not confined to Jerusalem, 
as that of the Divine feasts was, but every one observed it in his own place, 
not as a holy time,—it is only a Divine institution that can sanctify a day,— 
but as a good time; as the days of Purim, #st. ix. 18. Christ forecasted to 
be now at Jerusalem, not in honour of the feast, which did not require his 
attendance there, but that he might improve those eight days of vacation for 
good purposes. 

Il. The place where it was; ver. 23, “Jesus walked in the temple, in Solo- 
mon’s porch,” so called, Acés iii. 11, not because built by Solomon, but in the 
same place with that which had borne his name in the first temple; and the 
name was kept up for the greater reputation of it. Here Christ walked to 
observe the proceedings of the great Sanhedrim that sat here, Ps. |xxxii. 1; 
he walked, ready to give audience to any that should apply themselves to 
him, to offer them his service. He walked, as it should seem, for some time 
alone, as one neglected; walked pensive, in the foresight of the ruin of the 
temple. ‘Those that have any thing to say to Christ may find him in the temple, 
and walk with him there. 

III. The conference itself; in which observe, 

First. A weighty question put to him by the Jews, ver. 24. They came round 
about him to teaze him; he was waiting for an opportunity to do them a kind- 
ness, and they took the opportunity to do him a mischief ; ill- will for good-will 
is no rare and uncommon return. He could not enjoy himself,—no, not in the 
temple, his Father’s house,—without disturbance; they came about him as it 
were to lay siege to him; encompassed him about like bees. They came about 
him as if they had ajoint and unanimous desire to be satisfied—came as one 
man—pretending an impartial and importunate inquiry after truth, but in- 
tending a general assault upon our heed Jesus; and seemed to speak the 
sense of their nation, as if they were the mouth of all the Jews, “ Hw long 
dost thou make us to doubt? Lf thou be the Christ, tell us.” 

1. They quarrel with him, as if he had unfairly held them in suspense 
hitherto, Iyv Wuxi hwy aipes;—' How long dost thou steal away our hearts ? 
or, ‘take away our souls ?’ so some read it; basely intimating, that what share 
he had of the people’s love and respect he did not come fairly by it, but by 
indirect methods; as Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel, and as 
seducers deceive the hearts of the simple, and so draw away disciples after 
them, Rom. xvi. 18; Acts x. 30. But most interpreters understand it as we do, 
“ How long dost thou keep us in suspense?” How long are we kept debating 
whether thou be the Christ or no, and not able to determine the question ? 
Now, Ist. It was the effect of their infidelity and powerful prejudices, that, 
after our Lord Jesus had so fully proved himself to be the Christ, they were 
still in doubt concerning it; this they willingly hesitated about, when they 
might easily have been satisfied. The struggle was between their convictions, 
which told them he was the Christ, and their corruptions, which said no, 
because he was not such a Christ as they expected. ‘Those who choose to be 
sceptics may, if they please, hold the balance so as that the most cogent argu- 
ments may not weigh down the most trifling objections, but the scales may 
still hang even. 2nd. It was an instance ot their impudence and presumption 
that they laid the blame of their doubting upon Christ himself, as if he made 
them to doubt by inconsistency with himself; whereas in truth they made 
themselves doubt, by their indulging their prejudices. If wisdom’s sayings 
appear doubtful, the fault is not in the object,—~ they are all plain to him that 
understandeth,”—but in the eye. Christ would make us to believe; we make 
ourselves to doubt. : , ‘ 

2. They challenge him to give a direct and categorical answer, whether he 
were the Messiah or no: “If thou be the Christ,’ as many believe tho art, 
“tell us plainly,” not by parables, as, “1am the light of the world,” and “the 


harmony the events recorded in Luke x. 17—xviii. 14 are inserted 
between verse 21 and verse 22 of this chapter. A journey of some 
kind is hinted in Luke xiii. 22. The feast of dedication was insti- 
tuted to commemorate the purging of the Temple, and the rebuild- 
ing of the altar after Judas Maccabeus had driven out the Syriaus 
(s.c. 164). It commenced on the 25th of Chisleu, which it should be 
noted was the anniversary of -the pollution of the Temple by An- 


tiochus Epiphanes (8.0. 167). It was celebrated with great rejoicings, 


in nearly the same manner as the feast of tabernacles, with the 
carrying of branches of trees and much singing. It was called 
“lights,” as signifying the joy of the nation (Josephus). It was a 
custom to light each house witb one candle on the first day, two on 
the second, and so on. 

x. 23. “Walked:” or, was walking, or used to walk. ‘‘ Solomon’s 
porch :” the porch was near the principal entrance (Acts iii. 2,11), and 
on the eastern side. It was reckoned part of the Temple, though 
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good shepherd,” &c., and the like, but totidem verbis,— in so many words,’ either 
that thou art the Christ, or, as John Baptist, that thou art not, ch.i. 20. Now 
this pressing query of theirs was seemingly good; they pretended to be desirous 
to know the truth, as if they were ready to embrace it; but it was really bad, 
and put with an ilf design; for if he should tell them plainly that he was the 
Christ, there needed no more to make him obnoxious to the jealousy and 
severity of the Roman government. Every one knew the Messiah was to be 
a king; and therefore whoever preterded to be the Messiah would be prose- 
cuted as a traitor, which was the thing they would have been at; for let him 
tell them never so plainly that he was the Christ, they would have this to say 
presently, * Thou bearest witness of thyself,” as they had, ch. viii. 13. 

Secondly. Christ’s answer to this question ; In which : =A 

1. He justifies himself, as not at all accessary to their infidelity and scepticism ; 
referring them, Ist. To what he had said; “I have told you. _ He had told 
them that he was the Son of God, the Son of man; that he had life in himself; 
that he had authority to execute judgment, &c.: and is not this the Christ, 
then? These things he had told them, and they believed not; why then 
should they be told them again merely to gratify their curiosity ? “Ye 
believed not.” They pretended that they only doubted, but Christ tells them 
they did not believe. Scepticism in religion is no better than downright 
infidelity. It is not for us to teach God how he should teach us, nor pre- 
scribe to him how plainly he should tell us his mind; but be thankful for 
Divine revelation as we have it, which, if we do not believe, neither would we 
be persuaded if it were never so much adapted to our humour. 2nd. He refers 
them to his works,—to the example of his life,—which was not only perfectly 
pure, but highly beneficent, and of a piece with his doctrine; and especially 
to his miracles, which he wrought for the confirmation of his doctrine. It was 
certain no man could do these miracles except God were with him, and God 
would not be with hii to attest a forgery. 

2. He condemns them for their obstinate unbelief, notwithstanding all the 
most plain and powerful arguments used to convince them: “ Ye believed not ;” 
and again, “ ye believed not.” You still are what you always were, obstinate 
in your unbelief. But the reason he gives is very surprising ; “ Ye believe not, 
because ye are not of my sheep;” ‘you believe not in me, because you belong 
not to me.’ Ist. You are not disposed to be my followers; are not of atractable, 
teachable temper; have no inclination to receive the doctrine and law of the 
Messiah ; you will not herd yourselves with my sheep; will not come and see, 
come and hear my voice. Rooted antipathies to the Gospel of Christ are the 
bonds of iniquity and infidelity. 2nd. You are not designed to be my followers; 
you are not of those that were given me by my Father to be brought to 
grace and glory; you are not of the number of the elect, and your unbelief, 
if you persist in it, will bea certain evidence that you are not. Note, Those 
to whom God never gives the grace of faith, were never designed for heaven 
and happiness. What, Solomon suith of immorality is true of infidelity; it is 
“a deep ditch, and he that is abhorred of the Lord shall fall therem,” Pr, 
xxii. 14. Non esse eluctum, non est causa incredulitatis proprie dicta, sed causu 
ee accidens : fides autem est donum Dei et effectus predestinutionis,— The not 

eing included among the elect, is not the proper cause of infidelity, but 
merely the avcidental cause; but faith is the gift of God, and the effect of | 
predestination.” So Jansenius distinguisheth weli here. 

3. He takes this occasion to describe both the gracious disposition and the 
Pappy state of those that are his sheep; for such there are, though they || 

e not. 

Ist. ‘To convinze them that they were not his sheep, he tells them what were 
the characters of his sheep. rst. They hear his voice, ver. 27; for they know 
it to be his, ver. 4; and he has undertaken that they shall hear it, ver. 16. They 
discern it ; ‘Sit is the voice of my beloved,” Cant. ii. 8. ‘They delight in it; are 
in their element when they are sitting at his feet to hear his word. They do 
according to it, and make his word their rule. Christ will not account those 
his sheep that are deaf to his calls, deaf to his charms, Ps. lviii. 5. Secondly. 
They follow him, they submit to his conduct, by a cheerful obedience to all his 
commands, and a pleasant conformity to his spirit and pattern. ‘The word of 
command hath always been, “ Follow me.” We must eye him as our leader and 
captain, and “tread in his steps,” and walk as he walked, follow the prescrip- 
tions of his word, the intimations of his providence, and the directions of his 
Spirit; “follow the Lamb,” the dux gregis,—‘ the leader of the flock,’ “whither- 
soever he goes.” In vain do we hear his voice, if we do not follow him. 

2ud. To convince them that it was their great unhappiness and misery not 
to be of Christ’s sheep, he here describes the blessed state and case of those 


that are, which would likewise serve for the support and comfort of his poor 
despised followers, and keep them from envying the power and grandeur of 
those that were not of his sheep. 

First. Our Lord Jesus takes cognizance of his sheep ; “they hear my voice, 
and I know them;” he distinguisheth them from others, 2 Jim. ii. 19; hath 
a particular regard to every individual, Ps. xxxiv. 6; he knows their wants and 
desires; knows their souls in adversity, where to find them, and what to do for 
them. He knows others afar off, but knows them near at hand. 

Secondly. He has provided a happiness for them, suited to them: “I give 
unto them eternal life,” ver, 28. 1st. The estate settled upon them is rich and 
valuable; it is life, eternal life. Man has a living soul, therefore the happiness 
previeee is life, suited to his nature; man has an immortal soul, therefore the 
lappiness provided is eternal life, running parallel with his duration. Life 
eternal is the felicity and chief good of a soul immortal. 2nd. The manner 
of conveyance is free; I give it to them; it is not bargained and sold upon 
a valuable consideration, but given by the free grace of Jesus Christ. The 
donor has power to give it: he who is the Fountain of life, and Father of 
eternity, has authorized Christ to give eternal life, ch. xvii. 2. Not I will 
give it, but I do give it; it is a gift in present. He gives the assurance of it ; the 
pledge and earnest of it; the firstfruits and foretastes of it; that spiritual life, 
which is eternal life begun, heaven in the seed, in the bud, in the embryo. 

Thirdiy. He hath undertaken for their security and preservation to this 
happiness. Ist. They shall be saved from everlasting perdition; ‘they shall 
by no means pérish for ever, so the words are. As there is an eternal life, 
so there is an eternal destruction; the soul not annihilated, but ruined; its 
being continued, but its comfort and happiness irrecoverably lost. All be- 
lievers are saved from this; whatever cross they may come under, they shall 
not come into condemnation ; a man is never undone till he is in hell, and they 
shall not go down to that. Shepherds that have large flocks often lose some 
of the sheep, and suffer them to perish; but Christ has engaged that none of his 
sheep shall perish,—not one. 2nd. They cannot be kept from their everlasting 
happiness; it is in reserve; but he that gives it them will preserve them to it. 

1. His own power is engaged for thei; “neither shall any man pluck them 
sut of my hand.” A mighty contest is here supposed about these sheep. ‘I'he 
shepherd is so careful of their welfare that he has them not only within his 
fold, and under his eye, but in his hand, interested in his special love, and taken 
under his special protection ; “all his saints are in thy hand,” Deu. xxxiii.3; yet 
their enemies are so daring that they attempt to pluck them out of his hand; 
his, whose own they are, whose care they are; but they cannot, they shall not 

e Note, Those are safe who are in the hands of the Lord Jesus. The 
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saints are preserved in Christ Jesus; and their salvation is not in their own 
keeping, but in the keeping of a Mediator. The Pharisees and rulers did all 
they could to frighten the disciples of Christ from following him; reproving 
and threatening them; but Christ saith they should not prevail, 

2. His Futler’s power is likewise engaged for their preservation, ver. 29. He 


| now appeared in weakness; and lest his security should therefore be thought 


insufficient, he brings in his Father as a farther security. Observe, 

ist. The power of the Father; “My Father is greater than all;” greater 
than all the other friends of the church, all the other shepherds, magistrates 
or ministers, and able to do that for them which they cannot do. Those shep- 
herds slumber and sleep, and it will be easy to pluck the sheep out cf their 
hands; but he keeps his flock day and night. reater than all the enemies 
of the church, all the opposition given to her interests, and able to secure his 
own against all their insults ; he is greater than all the combined force of hell 
and earth. He is greater in wisdom than the old serpent, though noted for 
subtlety ; greater in strength than the great red dragon, though his name be 
legion, and his title principalities and powers. ‘The devil and his angels have 
had many a push, many a pluck for the mastery, but have never yet prevailed, 
Rev. xii. 7, “the Lord on high is mightier.” * 

2nd. The interest of the Father in the sheep, for the sake of which this power 
is engaged for them; it is “my Father that gave them me,” and he is concerned 
in honour to uphold his gift. They were given to the Son as a trust to be 
managed by him, and therefore God will still look after them. All the Divine 
power is engaged for the accomplishment of all the Divine counsels. 

3rd. The safety of the saints inferred from these two. If this be so, then 
“nove” (neither man nor devil) “is able to pluck them out of the Father’s 
hand,” not able to deprive them of the grace they have, or to hinder them from 
the glory that is designed them; not able to put them out of God’s protection, 
nor get them into their own power. Christ had himself experienced the power 
of his Father upholding and strengthening him, and therefore puts all his 
followers into his hand too. He that secured the glory of the Redeemer will 
secure the glory of the redeemed. 

Farther to corroborate the security, that the sheep of Christ may have strong 
consolation, he asserts the union of these two undertakers, “I and my Father 
are one,” and have jointly and severally undertaken for the protection of the 
saints, and their perfection. This speaks not only the harmony and consent 
and good understanding that was between the Father and the Son in the 
work of man’s redemption,—every good man is so far one with God as to 
coucur with him; tlierefore it must be meant of the oneness of the nature 
of Father and Son, that they are the same in substance, and equal in power 
and glory. The fathers urged this, both against the Sabellians, to prove the 
distinction and plurality of the persons, that the Father and the Son are 
two, and against the Arians, to prove the unity of the nature, that these 
two are one. If we should altogether hold our peace concerning this sense 
of the words, even the stones which the Jews took up to cast at him would 
speak it out, for they understood him as hereby making himself God, ver. 33; 
and he did not deny it. He proves that none could pluck them out of his hand, 
because they could not pluck them out of the Father’s hand; which had not 
been a conclusive argument, if the Son had not had the same almighty power 
with the Father, and consequently been one with him in essence and operation. 

Thirdly. ‘The rage, the outrage of the Jews against him for this discourse; 
“the Jews took up stones again,” ver. 31. Lt is not the word that is usec 


before, ch. viii. 59, but éAactucay AcHous, they ‘ carried stones,’ great stones, stones 


that were a load, such as they used in stoning malefactors; they brought them 
from some place at a distance, as it were preparing things for his execution 
without any judicial process; as if he were convicted of blasphemy upon the 
notorious evidence of the fact, which needed no farther trial. The absurdity 
of this assault the Jews made upon Christ will appear, if we consider, 1. ‘That 
they had imperiously, not to say impudently, challenged him to tell them 
plainly whether he were the Christ or no; and yet now he not only said it, but 
proved himself so, they condemn him for it as a malefactor. If the preachers 
of the truth propose it modestly, they are branded as cowards; if boldly, as 
insolent ; “but wisdom is justified of her children.” 2. That when they had made 
the like attempt before it was in vain, he escaped “through the midst of them,” 
ch. viii. 59; yet they repeat their baffled attempt. Daring sinners will throw 
stones at Heaven, though they return upon their own heads; and will strengthen 
themselves against the Almighty, though never any hardened themselves against 
him and prospered. k : 4 

Fourthly. Christ's tender expostulation with them upon occasion of this out- 
rage, ver. 32. “Jesus answered” what they did; for we do not find that they 
said any thing, unless perhaps they stirred up the crowd that yet had gathered 
about him to join with them, crying, ‘Stone him, stone him;’ as afterwards, 
“ Crucify him, crucify him.” When he could have answered them with fire 
from heaven, he mildly replied, ‘‘ Many good works have i shewed you from my 
Father; for which of those works do you stone me?” Words so very tender, 
that one would think they should have melted a heart of stone. In dealing 
with his enemies he still argued from his works: men evidence what they are 
by what they do. His good works, xadd épya, excellent, eminent works; opera 
eximia vel preclara ; it signifies both ‘great works,’ and ‘ good works.’ 

1. ‘Che Divine power of his works convicted them of the most obstinate infi- 
delity. They were works trom his Father, so far above the reach and course 
of nature as to prove him that did them sent of God, and acting by commission 
from him. ‘These works he shewed them; he did them openly before the people, 
and not in a corner; his works would bear the test, and refer themselves to the 
testimony of the most inquisitive aud impartial spectators. He did not shew 
his works by candle light, as they that do them only for show; but he shewed 
them at noonday, before the world, ch. xviii. 20; see Ps. cxi. 6. His works so 
undeniably demonstrated, that they were an incontestable demonstration of 
the validity of his commission. 

2. Lhe Divine grace of his works convicted them of the most base ingrati- 
tude. ‘lhe works he did among them were not only miracles, but mercies; not 
only works of wonder, to amaze them, but works of love and kindness, to do 
them good, and so make them good, and endear himself to them: he healed the 
sick, cleansed the lepers, cast out devils; which were favours, not only to the 
persons concerned, but to the public: these he had repeated, and multiplied: 

Now, “for which of these do ye stone me?” Ye cannot say I have done you 
any harm, or given you any just provocation; if, therefore, you will pick a 
quarrel with me, it must be for some good work, some good turn done you; 
tell me for which.’ Note, Ist. he horrid ingratitude that there is in our sing 
against God and Jesus Christ, is a great aggravation of them, and makes them 
appear exceeding sinful. See how God argues to this purpose, Dew. xxxii. 63 

er.ii.5; Mic. vi.3. 2nd We must not think it strange if we meet with those who 
not only hate us without cause, but are our adversaries for our love, Ps. xxxv. i123 
xli. 9. When he asks, “for which of these do ye stone me?” -as he intimates 
the abundant sati-faction he had in his own innocency, which gives a man 
courage in a suffering ee so he puts his persecutors upon considering what 
was the true reason of their enmity, and asking, as all those should do that 
create trouble to their neighbour, “ 


hy persecute we him”” as Job adviseth 
his friends to do, Job xix. 28. h 


a a a 


used as a place of public resort (Acts v. 12, 21, 25). It was said 
to be part of the original structure of Solomon’s Temple. Most 


probably, the foundations alone belonged to the old building. 

x. 28, 29. “Pluck them,” &c.: for “pluck” Alford has “ tear.” 
The word used alludes to the act of the wild beast (verse 12) or the 
thief (verse 10). ‘No man shall do this:” rather, ‘‘none shall do it,” 
for the danger is from more than man. (Compare Rom. viii. 35.) 

x. 34—36, “Ye are gods;” “whom the Father hath sanctified,” 
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&c.: there is a comparison and a contrast in the passage. The com- 
parison lies in the fact that God’s messengers and ministers had, as 
well as Christ, a divine work to do. The contrast is in the nature of 
these men and oar Lord. ‘To them the word of God came; Christ 
was the word of God, sanctified and sent into the world. 

x. 40. ‘‘The place where John,” &c.: i.¢., Bethabara or Bethany. 


(Compare chap. i. 28.) Its selection as the scene of our Lord’s 


ministry for a season may account for the remarks of th people. _ 


A.D. 33. 


Fifthly. Their vindication of the attempt they made upon Christ, and the 
cause upon which they grounded their prosecution, ver. 33. What sin will 
want fig leaves with which to cover itself, when even the bloody persecutors 
of the Son of God could find something to say for themselves? 

1. They would not be thought such enemies to their country as to persecute 
him for a good work; ‘‘ For a good work we stone thee not;” for indeed they 
would searce allow any of his works to be so. His curing the impotent man 
eh. v., and the blind man, ch. ix., were so far from being acknowledged gooc 
services to the town, and meritorious, that they were put upon the score of his 
crimes, because done on the sabbath day. But if he had done any good works, 
they would not own that they stoned him for them, though these were really 
the things that did most exasperate them, ch. xi. 47; thus, though most absurd, 
they could not be brought to own their absurdities. 

2. ancy would be thought such friends to God and his glory as to prosecute 
i for blasphemy, “because that thou, being a man, makest thyself God.” 

ere is 

ist. A pretended zeal for the law. They seem mightily concerned for the 
honour of the Divine majesty, and to be seized with a religious horror at that 
which they imagined to be a reproach to it. A blasphemer was to be stoned, 
Lev. xxiv. 16; this law they thought did not only justify, but sanctify, what they 
attempted, as Acts xxvi. 9. Note, The vilest practices are often varnished with 
plausible pretences. As nothing is more courageous than a_well-informed 
cuneelehoe, so nothing more outrageous than a mistaken one. See J/sa. Ixvi. 5; 
ch. xvi. 2. 

2nd. A real enmity to the Gospel, on which they could not put a greater 
affront than by representing Christ as a blasphemer. It is no new thing for 
the worst of characters to be put upon the best of men, by those that resolve 
to give them the worst of treatment. First. The crime laid to his charge is 
blasphemy—speaking reproachfully and despitefully of God. God himself is 
out of the sinner’s reach, and not capable of receiving any real injury; and 
therefore enmity to God spits its venom at his name, and so shews its ill-will. 
Secondly. The proof of the crime; “thou, being a man, makest thyself God ;” 
and as it is God’s glory that he is God, which we rob him of, when we make 
him altogether such a one as ourselves; so it is his glory, that besides him there 
is no other, which we rob him of, when we make ourselves, or any creature, 
altogether like him. Now, Ist. Thus far they were in the right, that what 
Christ said of himself amounted to this, that he was God, for he had said that 
he was “one with the Father,” and that he would give eternal life; and Christ 
doth not deny it, which he would have done if it had been a mistaken inference 
from his words. But, 2nd. They were much mistaken when they looked upon 
him as a mere man, and that the Godhead he claimed was a usurpation, and of 
his own making. They thought it absurd and impious that such a one as he, 
who appeared in the fashion of a poor, mean, despicable man, should profess 
himself the Messiah, and entitle himself to the honours confessedly due to the 
Son of God. Note, 1. Those who say that Jesus is a mere man, and only a 
made God, as the Socinians say, do in effect charge him with Biespbeny: but 
do effectually prove it upon themselves. 2. He who being a man, a sinful man, 
makes himself a god, as the pope doth, who claims Divine powers and prero- 
gatives, is without question a blasphemer, and that antichrist. 


Sixthly. Christ’s rans to their accusation of him, for so their vindication of , 


themselves was, and his making good of those claims which they imputed to 
him as blasphemous, ver. 34, &c.; where he proves himself to be no blasphemer, 
by two arguments: 

1. By an argument taken from God's Word. He appeals to what was written 
in their law, that is, in the Old Testament: whoever opposeth Christ, he is sure 
to have the Scripture on his side. It is written, Ps. lxxxii. 6, “1 have said ye 
are guds;” itis an argument a minore ad majus,— from the less to the greater ;’ 
If they were gods, much more am I. Observe 

Ist. How he explains the text, ver. 35. “ He called them gods to whom the 
word of God came; and the Scripture cannot be broken.” The word of God’s 
commission came to them, appointing them to their offices, as judges, and 
therefore they are called gods, Fx. xxii. 28. To some the word of God came 
immediately, as to Moses; to others, in the way of an instituted ordinance. 
Magistracy is a Divine institution; and magistrates are God’s delegates, and 
therefore the Scripture calleth them gods; and we are sure “the Scripture 
eznnot be broken,” or broken in upon, or found fault with. Every word of 
God is right; the very style and language of Scripture is unexceptionable, and 
not to be corrected, Mat. v. 18. 

2nd. How he applies it. Thus much in general is easily inferred, that they 
were very rash and unreasonable who condemned Christ as a blasphemer, only 
for calling himself the Son of God, when yet they themselves called their rulers 
80; and treet the Scripture warranted them. But the argument goes farther, 
ver. 36; if magistrates were called gods, because they were commissione¢ 
to administer Justice in the nation, “say ye of him whem the Father hath 
sanctified, thou blasphemest?” We have here two things concerning the Lord 

esus: a 

First. The honour done him by the Father, which he justly glories in; he 
sanctified him, and sent him into the world. Magistrates were called the sons 
of God, though the word of God only came to them, and the 3 pee of govern- 
ment came ‘upon them by measure, as upon Saul; but our Lord Jesus was 
himself the Word, and had the Spirit without measure: they were constituted 
for a particular country, city, or nation; but he was sent into the world, vested 
with a universal authority as Lord of all: they were sent to, as persons at a 
distance; he was sent forth, as having been from eternity with God. The 
Father sanctified him, that is, designed him, and set him apart to the office of 
Mediator, and qualified and fitted him for that office; sanctifying him is the 
same with sealing him, ch. vi. 27. Note, Whom the Father sends he sanctifies ; 
whom he designs for holy purposes, he prepares with holy principles and 
dispositions: the holy God will reward, and therefore will employ, none but 
such as he finds or makes holy. The Father’s sanctifying and sending him is 
here vouched as sufficient warrant for his calling himself the Son of God; 
for because he was a holy thing he was called the Son of God, Lw. i. 35. See 

om. 1. 4, 

Secondly. The dishonour done him by the Jews, which he justly complains 
of, that they impiously said of him whom the Father had thus dignified, that he 
was a blasphemer, because he called himself the Son of God. Say ye of him 
sv and so? Dare you say so? Duare you thus set your mouths against the 


heavens? Have you brow and brass enough to tell the God of truth he lies; or | 


to condemn him that is most just? Look me in the face, and say it if you can. 


What! say ye of the Son of God that he is a blasphemer? If devils had said so | 
of him, whom he came to condemn, it had not been so strange; but that men | 


should say so of him, whom he came to teach and save, “be astonished, O 
heavens, at this!” See what is the language of an obstinate unbelief; it doth 
in effect call the holy Jesus a blasphemer. It is hard to say which is more to 
be admired, that men who breathe in God’s air should yet speak such things, or 
that men who have spoken such things should yet still be suffered to breathe 
in God’s air. The wickedness of man, and the patience of God, as it were 
contend which shall be most wonderful. 


ple? OF HLN oe 


2. By an argument taken from his own works, ver. 37,38. In the former he ! 
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only answered the charge of blasphemy by an argument ad hominem,—‘ turning 
a man’s own argument against himself ;’ but he here makes out his own claims, 
and proves that he and the Father are one, ver. 37, 38; “If I do not the works 
of my Father, believe me not.” Though he might justly have abandoned such 
blasphemous wretches as incurable, yet he vouchsafes to reason with them. 
Observe, 

_Ist. From what he argues—from his works, which he had often vouched as 
his credentials, and the proofs of his mission. As he proved himself sent of 
God by the divinity of his works, so we must prove ourselves allied to Christ 
by the Christianity of ours. Forst. The argument is very cogent, for the works 
he did were the works of his Father, which the Father only could do, and 
which could not be done in the ordinary course of nature, but only by the 
sovereign, overruling power of the God of nature; opera Deo propria,— works 
peculiar to God,’ and opera Deo digna,— works worthy of God;’ the works 
of a Divine power. He that can dispense with the laws of nature, repeal, alter, 
and overrule them at his pleasure, by his own power, is certainly the Sovereign 
Prince who first instituted and enacted those laws. The miracles which the 
apostles wrought in his name, and by his power, and for the confirmation of his 
doctrine, corroborated this argument, and continued the evidence of it when 
he was gone. Secondly. It is proposed as fairly as can be desired, and put to 
a short issue. 

Ist. “If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not.” He doth not de- 
mand a blind and implicit faith, nor an assent to his Divine mission farther than 
he gave proof of it. He did not wind himself into the affections of people, or 
wheedle them by sly insinuations, nor impose upon their credulity by bold 
assertions; but, with the greatest fairness imaginable, quitted all demands of 
their faith farther than he produced warrants for these demands. Christ is no 
hard master, who expects to reap in assents, where he has not sown in argu- 
ments. None shall perish for the disbelief of that which was not proposed 
aap with sutticient motives of credibility, Infinite Wisdom itself being 
judge. 

and. “But if 1 do” the works of my Father—if I work undeniable miracles 
for the confirmation of a holy doctrine, “though you believe not me,” though 

ou are so scrupulous as not to take my word, “ yet believe the works ;” be-~ 
ieve your own eyes, your own reason; the thing speaks itself plain enough. 
As the invisible things of the Creator are clearly seen by his works of creation 
and common providence, Rom. i. 20, so the invisible things of the Redeemer 
were seen by his miracles, and by all his works, both of power and mercy; se 
that they who were not convinced by these works were without excuse. 

2nd. For what he argues—“ that ye may know, and believe,” may believe it 
intelligently, and with an entire satisfaction, ‘‘ that the Father is in me, and I 
in him;” which is the same with what he had said, ver. 30, ‘1 and my Father 
are one.” The Father was so in the Son, as that in him dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead, and it was by a Divine power that he wrought his miracles; the 
Son was so in the Father, as that he was perfectly acquainted with the whole 
of his mind, not by communication, but b consciousness, having lain in his 
bosom. This we must know; not know and explain, for we cannot by search- 
ing find it out to perfection, but know and Believe it; acknowledging and 
adoring the depth, when we cannot find the bottom. 


39 Therefore they sought again to take him: but 
he escaped out of their hand, 40 And went away 
again beyond Jordan into.the place where John at 
first baptized; and there he abode. 41 And many 
resorted unto him, and said, John did no miracle: 
but all things that John spake of this man were true. 
42 And many believed on him there. 


We have here the issue of the conference with the Jews. One would have 
thought it should have convinced and melted them; but their hearts were 
hardened. Here we are told, 

First. How they attacked him by force; “‘therefore they sought again to 
take him,” ver. 39. Therefore, 1. Because he had fully answered their charge 
of blasphemy, and wiped off that imputation, so that they could not for shame 
go on with their attempt to stone him; therefore they contrived to seize him, 
and prosecute him as an offender against the state. When they were con- 
strained to drop their attempt by a popular tumult, they would try what they 
could do under colour of a legal process: see Rev. xii. 13. Or, 2. Because he 
persevered in the same testimony concerning himself, they persisted in their 
malice against him. What he had said before he did in effect say again, for the 
faithful witness never runs in from what he has once said; and therefore having 
the same provocation, they express the same resentments, and justify their 
attempt to stone him by another attempt to take him. Such is the temper of a 
persecuting spirit, and such its politics; male facta male factis tegere ne per- 
pluant,— to cover one set of bad deeds with another, lest the former should 
fall through.’ 

Secondly. How he avoided them by flight; not an inglorious retreat, in which 
there was any thing of human infirmity but a glorious retirement, in which 
there was much of a Divine power: ‘ He escaped out of their hands 7’ not by 
the interposal of any friend that helpe* Sim, but by his own wisdom he got 
clear of them; either drew a veil over hims__, or cast a mist before their eyes; 
or tied the hands of those whose hearts he did not turn. Note, No weapon 
formed against our Lord Jesus shall prosper, Ps. ii. 5. He escaped, not because 
he was afraid to suffer, but because his hour was not come. And he who knew 
how to deliver himself, no doubt knows how to deliver the godly out of tempt- 
ation, and to make a way for them to escape. . 

Thirdly. How he disposed of himself in his retirement; he “ went away again 
beyond Jordan,” ver. 40. The Bishop of our souls came not to be fixed in one 
see, but to go about from place to place doing good. ‘This great Benefactor 
was never out of his way, for wherever he came there was work to be done. 
Though Jerusalem was the royal city, yet he made many a kind visit to the 
country ; not only his own country, Galilee, but to other parts, even those that 
lay most remote, beyond Jordan. ow observe, : 

1. What shelter he found there. He went into a private part of the country, 
“and there he abode,” there he found some rest and quietness, when_in Jeru- 
salem he could find nove. Note, Though persecutors may drive Christ and 
his Gospel out of their own city or country, they cannot drive him cr it out of 
the world. Though Jerusalem was not gathered, nor would be, yet Christ was 
glorious, and would be. Christ's going now beyond Jordan was a figure of the 
taking of the kingdom of God from the Jews, and bringing it to the Gentiles. 
Christ and his Gospel have often found better entertainment among the plain 
country people than among the wise, the mighty, the noble, 1 Cor, i. 26, 27. 

2. What success he found there. He did not go thither merely for his own 
security, but to do good there; and therefore he chose to go thither, “ where 


xi. 1. ‘‘Lazarus:” it has been conjectured that he was younger 
than Martha and Mary. The sisters are described (verse 1) as better 
known. The house (Luke x. 38) is said to be theirs, and in the nar- 

‘rative given there his name is not mentioned. There are some 
coincidences which. have suggested that he r<y perhaps be identical 
with the young ruler who had great possessions (Matt. xix.; Mark x. ; 
Luke xviii.). The coincidences are—the age of the young man (Matt. 
xix. 20, 22); the wealth, which agrees with what we know of the 


family at Bethany, e.g., the costly offering of spikenard, their posses- 
sion of a burying-place, the social position of their friends (verse 19) ; 
the similarity of the language used to the ruler (compare Mark x. 21 
with Luke x. 42); the same word used of Christ’s feeling (“ loved” 
him—compare Mark x. 21 with John xi. 5), and used of none else in 
the Gospel history except of the beloved disciple. The harmony of 
Greswell destroys this conjecture, but that adopted by Archbishop 
Thomson, &c., admits it, “Bethany:’’ “house of dates.” The 
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John at first baptized,” ch. i. 23, because there could not but remain some im- 
pressions of John’s ministry and baptism thereabouts, whiel. would dispose 
them to receive Christ and his doctrine; for it was not three years since John 
was baptizing, and Christ was himself baptized here at Bethabara. Christ 
vaine hither now to see what fruit there was of all the pains John Baptist 
had taken among them, and what they retained of the things they then heard 
and received. And the event in some measure answered expectation, for we 


are told tent 

Ist. That they flocked after him, ver. 41, “many resorted to. him.” The 
return of the means of grace to a place, after they have been for some time 
intermitted, commonly occasions a great, stirring of affections. Some think 
Christ chose to abide at Bethabara, the house of passage,’ where the ferry- 
boats lay, by which they ero-sed the river Jordan, that the confluence of people 
thicher might give an opportunity of teaching many who would come and hear 
him when it lay in their way, dae yobeks scarce go a step out of the road for 

ypportunity of attending on his word. . 
and. That aes reasoned in his favour, and sought arguments to induce them 
to close with him as much as they at Jerusalem sought objections against him. 
They said, very judiciously, “John did no miracle, but all things that John 
spake of this man were true.” ‘I'wo things they considered, upon recollect- 
ing what they had seen and heard from John, and comparing it with Christ's 

inistry : a 
nae That Christ far exceeded John Baptist’s power, for “John did no 
miracle,” but Jesus doth many; whence it is easy to infer that Jesus is greater 
than John. And if John were so great a prophet, how great then is this Jesus? 
Christ is best known and acknowledged by such a comparison with others as 
sets him superlatively above others. Though John came in the spirit and 
power of Elias, yet he did not work miracles, as Elias did, lest the minds of 

eople should be made to hesitate between him and Jesus; therefore the 
fccar of working miracles was reserved for Jesus, as a flower of his crown, 
that there might be a sensible demonstration, and an undeniable one, that 
though he came after John, yet he was preferred far before him. 

Secondly. That Christ exactly answered John Baptist’s testimony. John not 
only did no miracle, to divert people from Christ, but he said a great deal to 
direct them to Christ, and to turn them over as apprentices to him, and that 
came to their minds now; “all things that John said of this man were trne; 
that he should be “the Lamb of God”—should “ baptize with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.” Great things John had said of him, which raised their expec- 
tations; so that, though they had not zeal enough to carry them into his 
country, to inquire after him,—yet when he came into theirs, and brought his 
Gospel to their doors, they acknowledged him as great as ohn had said he 
would be. When we get acquainted with Christ, and come to know him ex- 
perimentally, we find all things that the Seripture saith of him to be true; nay, 
and that the reality exceeds the report. } vn. x. 6, 7. John Baptist was now 
dead and gone, and yet iis hearers profited by what they had heard formerly ; 
and by comparing what they heard then, with what they saw now, they gained 
a double advantage; for, Ist. They were confirmed in their belief that John 
was a prophet, who foretold such things, and spoke of the eminency to which 
this Jesus would arrive, though his beginning was so small. 2nd. They were 
prepared to believe that Jesus was the Christ, in whom they saw those things 
accomplished which John foretold. By this we see that the success and eth- 
cacy of the Word preached, is not confined to the life of the preacher, nor doth 
it expire with his breath; but that which seemed as water spilled upon the 
ground may afterward be gathered up again. See Zec. i. 5, 6. 

3rd. That “many believed on him there.” Believing that he who wrought 
euch miracles, and in wdiom John’s predictions were fulfilled, was what he 
declared himself to be, the Son of God, they gave up themselves to him as his 
diseiples, ver. 42. An emphasis is here to be laid, First. Upon the persons that 
believed on him; they were many. While they that received and embraced 
his doctrine at Jerusalem were but as the grape gleanings of the vintage, they 
that believed on him in the country beyond Jordan were a full harvest gathered 
into him. Secondiy. Upon the place where this was; it was there where John 
had been preaching and baptizing, and had had great success; there many 
believed on the Lord Jesus. Where the preaching of the doctrine of repent- 
ance has had success as desired, there the preaching of the doctrine of recon- 
ciliation and gospel grace is most likely to be prosperous. Where John has 
been acceptable, Jesus will not be unacceptable. The jubilee trumpet sounds 
sweetest im the ears of those who in the day of atonement have afflicted their 
souls for sin. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter we have the history of that illustrious miracle which Christ wrought a 
little before his death—the raising of Lazarus to life; which is recorded only by this 
evangelist, for the other three confine themselves to what Christ did in Galilee, where 
he resided most, and scarce ever carried their history into Jerusalem till the passion 
week; whereas John’s memoirs relate chiefly to what passed at Jerusalem; this passage 
therefore was reserved for his pen. Some suggest, that when the other evangelists 
wrote Lazarus was alive, and it would not well agree either with his safety or with 
his humility to have it recorded till now, when it is supposed he was dead. It is more 
largely recorded than any other of Christ's miracles, not only because there are many 
circumstances of it so very instructive, and the miracle itself so very great a proof of 
Christ's mission, but because it was an earnest of that which was to be the crowning 
proof of all—Christ’s own resurrection. Here is, I. The tidings sent to our Lord 


Jesus of the sickness of Lazarus, and his entertainment of those tidings, ver. 1—16, 
If. The visit he made to Lazarus’ relations when he had heard of his death, and their 
entertainment of the visit, ver. 17—32. 
Lazarus from the dead, ver. 33—44. 
athers, ver, 45—57. 


III. The miracle wrought in the raising of 
IV. The effect wrought py this miracle upon 


aw 
SS) named Lazarus, of Bethany, 


2 (It was 
& that Mary which anointed 
3ethe Lord with ointment, and 
wiped his feet with her hair, 
\\Z whose brother Lazarus was 
>' sick.) 3 Therefore his sisters 


notices of it in Scripture are scanty. Its site appears never to 
have been doubted. It is now known by a name which links it 
with the history of this chapter, “El’Azariyeh,” or “Lazarieh.” 
“Tt lies on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, fully a mile 
beyond the summit, and not very far from the point at which 
the road to Jericho begins its more sudden descent towards the 
Jordan valley. ‘The spot is a woody hollow, more orless planted with 
fruit-trees—olives, almonds, pomegranates—ag well as oaks and 
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behold, he whom thou Jovest is sick. 4 When Jesus 
heard that, he said, This sickness is not unto death, 
‘but for the glory of God, that the Son of God might 
be glorified thereby. 5 Now Jesus loved Martha, 
and her sister, and Lazarus, 6 When he had heard 
therefore that he was sick, he abode two days still in 
the same place where he was. 7 Then after that 
saith he to Ais disciples, Let us go into Judiea again. 
8 His disciples say unto him, Master, the Jews of late 
sought to stone thee; and goest thou thither again ? 
9 Jesus answered, Are there not twelve hours in the 
day? If any man walk in the day, he stumbleth 
not, because he seeth the light of this world. 10 
But if aman walk in the night, he stumbleth, be- 
cause there is no light in hin. 11 These things 
said he: and after that he saith unto them, Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth; but I go, that I may awake 
him out of sleep. 12 Then said his disciples, Lord, 
if he sleep, he shall do well. 13 Howbeit Jesus spake 
of lis death: but they thought that he had spoken 
of taking of rest in sleep. 14 ‘Then said Jesus unto 
them plainly, Lazarus is dead. 15 And I am glad 
for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent.ye 
may believe; nevertheless let us go unto him. 16 
Then said Thomas, which is called Didymus, unto 


with him. 


We have in these verses, 

1. A particular account of the parties principally concerned in this story, 
ver.1,2. 1. They lived at Bethany, a village not tar from Jerusalem, where 
Christ usually lodged when he came up to the feasts. It is here called the 
town of Mary and Martha, that is, the town where they dwelt, as Bethsaida is 


some do, that Martha and Mary were owners of the town, and the rest were 
vbeir tenants. 2. Here was a brother named Lazarus; his Hebrew name pio- 
bably was Eleazar, which, being contracted, and a Greek termination put to 
it, is made Lazarus. Perhaps, in prospect of this history, our Saviour made 
use of the name of Lazarus in that parable wherein he designed to set forth 
the blessedness of the righteous in the bosom of Abraham immediately after 
death, Lu. xvi. 20. 3. Here were two sisters, Martha and Mary, who seem to 
have been the housekeepers, and to have managed the affairs of the family ; 
while perhaps Lazarus lived a retired life, and gave himself to study and con- 
templation. Here was a decent, happy, well-ordered family, and a family that 
Christ was very much conversant in, where yet there was neither husband nor 
wife, (for aught appears,) but the house kept by a brother and his sisters, 
dwelling together in unity. 4. One of the sisters is particularly described to 
be “that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment,” ver. 2; some think it 
was that woman that we read of, Lu. vii. 37, 38, who had been a sinner, an ill 
woman. I rather think it refers to that anointing of Christ which this evan- 


his fellowdisciples, Let us also go, that we may die 


called the city of Andrew and Peter, ch. i. 44; for 1 see no reason to think, as_ 


gelist relates, ch. xii. 3, for the evangelists do never refer one to another, but * 


John frequently refers in one place of his gospel to another. Extraordinary 
acts of piety and devotion, that come from an honest principle of luve to Christ, 
will not only find acceptance with him, but gain reputation in the church, 
Mat. xxvi. 13. This was she “whose brother Lazarus was sick;” and the 
sickness of those we love is our affliction. ‘The more friends we have, the 
more frequently we are thus afflicted by sympathy; and the dearer they are, 
the more grievous it is. The multiplying of our comforts is but the multiply- 
ing of our cares and crosses. 

Il. The tidings that were sent to our Lord Jesus of the sickness of Lazarus, 
ver. 3. His sisters knew where Jesus was,—a great way off, beyond Jordan,— 


their family; in which they manifest, 1. ‘The affection and concern they had 
for their brother. ‘Though it is likely his estate would come to them after his 
death, yet they earnestly desired his life, as they ought to do. They shewed 
their love to him now he was sick, fur a brother is born for adversity, and so 
is a sister too. We must weep with our friends when they weep, as well as 
rejoice with them when they rejoice. 2. The regard they had to the Lord 
Jesus, whom they were willing to make acquainted with all their concerns, 
and, like Jephthah, to utter all their words ibetore him. Though God knows 


sent unto him, saying, Lord, | 


all our wants, and griefs, and cares, he will know them from us, and is honoured 
by our laying them before him. 

The message they sent was very short, not petitioning, much less prescribing 
or pressing, but barely relating the case with the tender insinuation of a power- 
ful plea, “ Lord, behold, he whem thou lovest is sick.” They do not say, ‘he 
whom we love,’ but, “ whom thou lovest.” 
prayer are fetched from God himself, and from his grace. They do not say, 

Lord, behold, he who loveth thee,’ but, ““whom thou lovest;” for “herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us.” Our lov> to him is not 
worth speaking of, but his to us can never be enough spoken of. 
are some of the friends and followers of the Lord Jesus whom he hath a special 
kindness for above others. Among the twelve there was one whom Jesus 


i. 


and they sent a special messenger to him to acquaint him with the affliction of — 


Our greatest encouragements in ~ 


Note, 1. There — 


loved. 2. It is no new thing for those whom Christ loves to be sick; all things — 


come alike to all; bodily distempers correct the corruptions, and try the 


carobs ; the whole lying below a secondary ridge or hump of sufficient 


height to shut out 


the village from the summit of the mount,”. “Of”? 
Bethany: rather, “from Bethany, of the town,” &e., for two ore! 


positions are used. On this fact Greswell argues that St. John 
intends to specify Bethany as the place of present residence ; but that — 
the term “of the town,” or village, refers to the birthplace, viz., the 


“ certain village’? mentioned in Luke x. 38, 


xi. 2. “It was that Mary:” not to be confounded with Mary 
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races, of God’s people. 3. It isa great comfort to us, when we are sick, to 

ave those about us that will pray for us. 4. We have great enccuragement 
in our prayers for those who are sick, if we have ground to hope that they are 
such as Christ loves; and we have reason.to love and pray for those whom we 
have reason to think Christ loves and cares for. 

ILL. An account how Christ entertained the tidings brought him of the ill- 
ness of his friend. 

1. He prognosticated the event and issue of the sickness, and probably sent 
it as a messuge to the sisters of Lazarus by the express, to support them while 
he delayed to come to them. ‘Two things is prognosticated: 

Ist. “ This sickness is not unto death.” It was mortal, proved fatal, and no 
doubt but Lazarus was truly dead for four days; but, First. That was not the 
errand upon which this sickness was sent; it came not, as in a common case, 
to be a summons to the grave, but there was a farther intention in it. Had it 
been sent on that errand, his rising from the dead would have defeated it. 
Secondly. That was not the final effect of this sickness. He died, and yet it 
might be said he did not die, for, factum non dicitur quod non perseverat,— 
“that is not said to be done which is not done for a perpetuity.’ Death is an 
everlasting farewell to this world, it is the way whence we shall not return; 
and in this sense it was “not unto death;” the grave was not his long home, 
his house of eternity. Thus Christ said of the maid whom he purposed to 
restore to life, “She is not dead.” The sickness of good people, how threaten- 
ing soever, is not unto death, for it is not to eternal death. ‘The body’s death 
to this world is the soul’s birth into another world; when we or our friends 
are sick, we make it our principal support that there is hopes of a recovery, 
but in that we may be disappointed; therefore it is our wisdom to build upon 
that in which we cannot be disappointed: if they belong to Christ, let the 
worst come to the worst, they cannot be hurt of the second death, and then not 
much hurt of the first. 

2nd. But it is “for the glory of God,” that an opportunity may be given for 
the manifesting of God's glorions power. The afflictions of the saints are 
designed for the glory of God, that he may have opportunity of shewing them 
favour; for the sweetest mercies, and the most affecting, are those which are 
oceasioned by trouble. Let this reconcile us to the darkest dispensations of 
Providence, they are all for the glory of God: this sickness, this loss, this dis- 
appointment is so; and if God be glorified, we ought to be satisfied, Lev. x. 3. 
It was “for the glory of God,” for it was “that the Son of God might be glo- 
rified thereby,” as it gave him occasion to work that glorious miracle, the 
raising him from the dead. As before, the man was born blind, that Christ 
might have the honour of curing him, ch. ix. 3,—so Lazarus must be sick, and 
die, that Christ may be glorified as the Lord of life. Let this comfort those 
whom Christ loves, under all their grievances, that the design of them all is, 
“that the Son of God may be glorified thereby ;” his wisdom, power, and good- 
ness scant in supporting and relieving them: see 2 Cor. xii. 9, 10. 

2. He deferred visiting his patient, ver. 5,6. They had. de gs “Lord, it is 


? ‘ 


he whom thou lovest;” and the plea is allowed, ver. 5, “ Jesus loved Martha, 
and her sister, and Lazarus.” ‘Thus the claims of faith are ratified in the court 
of Heaven. Now one would think it should follow, “ when he heard therefore 
that he was sick,” he made all the haste that he could to him ; if he loved them, 
now was a time to shew it, by hastening to them, for he knew they impatiently 
expected him. But he took the contrary way to shew his love. It is not said 
he loved them, and yet he lingered; but, he loved them, and therefore he lingered; 
when he heard his friend was sick, instead of coming port to him, “he abode 
two days still in the same place where he was.” Ist. He loved them, that is, 
had a great opinion of Martha and Mary, of their wisdom and grace, of their 
fizrith and patience, above others of his disciples; and therefore he deferred 
coming to them, that he might try them, that their trial might at last be found 
to praise and honour. 2nd. He loved them, that is, he designed to do some- 
thing great and extraordinary for them, to work such a miracle for their relief 
93 he had not wrought for any of his friends; and therefore he delayed coming 
tothem, that Lazarus might be dead and buried before he came. If Christ had 
come presently, and cured the sickness of Lazarus, he had done no more than he 
did for many; if he had raised him to life when newly dead, no more than he had 
done for some; but deferring his relief so long, he had an opportunity of doing 
more for him than for any. Note, God hath gracious intentions even in seem- 
ing delays, Js. liv. 7,8; xlix. 14. Christ’s friends at Bethany were not out of 
his thoughts, though, when he heard of their distress, he made no haste to 
them. When the work of deliverance, temporal or spiritual, public or per- 
sonal, stands at a stay, it doth but stay the time, and “ every thing is beautiful 
in its season.” 

IV he discourse he had with his disciples, when he was about to go visit 
his friends at Bethany, ver..7—16; and the conference is so very free and 
familiar as to make out what Christ saith, ‘I have called you friends.” Two 
things he discourses about —his own danger, and Lazarus’ death. 

First. His own danger in going into Judea, ver. 7—10. ‘ - : 

1. Here is the notice which Christ gave his disciples of his purpose to go into 
Judza towards Jerusalem. His disciples were the men of his counsel, and to 
them he saith, ver. 7, “ Let us go into Juda again,” though they are unworthy 
of such a favour. ‘hus Christ repeats the tenders of his mercy to those that 
have often rejected them. Now this may be considered, Ist. As a purpose of 
his kinduess to his friends at Bethany, whose affliction, and all the aggravating 
circumstances of it, he knew very well, though no more expresses were sent 
to him; for he was present in spirit, though absent in body. When he knew 
they were brought to the last extremity, when the brother and sisters have 
given and taken a final farewell, now, saith he, “Let us go to Judwa.” Christ 
will arise in favour of his people, when “the time to favour them, yea, the set 
time, is come;” and the worst time is commonly the set time. When “our hope 
is lost, we are cut off for our part,” then they shall “ know that I am the Lord, 
when I have opened the graves,” Hze. xxxvii. 11,13. In the deptlis of affliction, 
let this therefore keep us out of the depths of despair, that man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity, Jehovah-jireh. Or, 2nd. As a trial of the courage of the 
disciples, whether they would venture to follow him thither, where they had 
so lately been frightened with an attempt upon their Master’s life, which they 
looked upon as an attempt upon theirs too. To go to Juda, which was so 
lately made too hot for them, was a saying that proved them. But Christ did 
not say, ‘Go ye into Juda, and I will stay and take shelter here ;’ no, “ Let 
us go.” Note, Christ never brings his people into any peril, but he accom- 
panies them in it, and is with them, even then when they “ walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death.” 

2. Their objection against this journey; ver. 18, “ Master, the Jews of late 
sought to stone thee, and goest thou thither again?” Here, Ist. They mind 
him of the danger he had been in there not long since. Christ's disciples are 
apt to make a greater matter of sufferings than their Master doth, and to 
remember injuries longer. He had put up the affront; it was over, and gone, 
and forgotten; but his disciples could not forget it: ‘‘of late,” vv,‘ now,’ as 
if it were this very day, they “sought to stone thee.” ‘Though it was at least 
two months ago, the remembrance of the fright was fresh in their minds. 
2nd. They marvel he will go thither again. ‘ Wilt thou favour those with thy 
presence that have mercies thee out of their coasts?’ Christ’s ways in passing 
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by offences are above our ways. Wilt thou expose thyself among a people 
that are so desperately enraged against thee? “‘ Goest thou thither again,” 
where thou hast been so ill used? Here they shewed great care tor ther 
Master's safety, as Peter did, when he said, “ Master, spare thyself.” Has 
Christ been minded to shift off suffering, he did not want friends to persuade 
him to it; but he had opened his mouth to the Lord, and he would nos, ha 
could not, go back. Yet while his disciples shew a concern for his safety, they 
discover at the same time, First. A distrust of his power; as if he could not 
secure both himself and them now in Judea, as well as he had done formerly, 
Is his arm waxen short? When we are solicitous for the interests of Christ’s 
church and kingdom in the world, yet we must rest satisfied in the wisdom and 
power of the Lord Jesus, who knows how to secure a flock of sheep in the 
n Secondly. A secret fear of suffering themselves, 
for they count upon that, if he suffer. When our own private interests happen 
to run in the same channel with the public, we are apt to think ourselves 
zealous for the Lord of hosts, when really we are only zealous for our own 
wealth, credit, ease, and safety, and seek our own things, under colour and 
umbrage of seeking the things of Christ: we have therefore need nicely to dis- 
tinguish upon our principles. 

_ 3. Christ's answer to this objection; ver. 9, 10, ‘ Are there not twelve hours 
in the day?” The Jews divided every day into twelve hours, and made their 
hours longer or shorter according as the days were; so that an hour with 
them was a twelfth part of the time between sun and sun; so some. Or, they 
lying much more south than we, their days were nearer twelve hours long 
than ours. The Divine providence has given us daylight to work by, and 
lengthens it out to a competent time; and, reckoning the year round, every 
country has just as much daylight as night, and so much more as the twilights 
amount to. Man’s life is a day ; this day is divided into divers ages, states, and 
opportunities, as into hours, shorter or longer, as God has appointed; the 
consideration of this should make us not only very busy, as to the work of life, 
—if there were twelve hours in the day, each of them ought to be filled up with 
duty, and none of them trifled away,—but also very easy as to the perils of life; 
our day shall be lengthened out till our work be done, and our testimony finished. 
This Christ applies to his case, and shews why he must go to Judwa, because 
he had a clear call to go. For the opening of this, 

Ist. He shews the comfort and satisfaction which a man has in his own mind, 
while he keeps in the way of his duty, as it is in general prescribed by the 
Word of God, and particularly determined by the providence of God: “ If 
any man walk in the day, he stumbleth not;” that is, if a man keep close to 
his duty, and mind that, and set the will of God before him as his rule, with 
an impartial respect to all God’s commandments, he doth not hesitate in his 
own mind, but, walking uprightly, walks surely, and with a holy confidence. 
As he that walks in the day stumbles not, but goes on steadily and cheerfully 
in his way, “ because he sees the light of this world,” and by it sees his way 
before him,—so a good man, without any collateral security or sinister aim, 
relies upon the Word of God as his rule, and regards the glory of God as his 
end: because he sees those two great lights, and keeps his eye upon them, he 
is furnished with a faithful guide in all his doubts, and a powerful guard in all 
his dangers, Gal. vi. 4; Ps. exix. 6. Christ, wherever he went, walked in the 
day, and so shall we, if we follow his steps. 

2nd. He shews the pain and peril a man is in who walks not according to 
this rule; ver. 10, “ If a man walk in the night, he stumbleth.” If a man walk in 
the way of his heart, and the sight of his eyes, and according to the course of 
this world —if he consult his own carnal reasonings more than the will and 
glory of God, he falls into temptations and snares, is liable to great uneasi- 
nesses, and frightful apprehensions, trembles at the shaking of a leaf, and flees 
when none pursues; while an upright man laughs at the shaking of a spear, 
and stands undaunted when ten thousand invade: see Ps. xxxiil. 14—16. He 
stumbles, because there is no light in him, for light in us is that to our moral 
actions which light about us is to our natural actions. He has not a good 
principle within; he is not sincere; his eye is evil. Thus Christ not only 
justifies his purpose of going into Judza, but encourageth his disciples to go 
along with him, and fear no evil. 

Secondly. The death of Lazarus is here discoursed of between Christ and his 
disciples, ver. 11—16, where we have, 

1. The notice Christ gave his disciples of the death of Lazarus, and an inti- 
mation that his business into Judea was to look after him, ver. 11. After he 
had prepared his disciples for this dangerous march into an enemy’s country, 
he then gives them, 

Ist. Plain intelligence of the death of Lazarus, though he had received no 
advice of it; “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” See here how Christ calls a 
believer, and a believer’s death. First. He calls a believer his friend; ‘four 
friend Lazarus.” Note, 1st. There is a covenant of friendship between Christ 
and believers, and a friendly affection and communion pursuant to it, which 
our Lord Jesus will own, and not be ashamed of. His secret is with the 
righteous. 2nd. Those whom Christ is pleased to own as his friends, all his 
disciples should take for theirs. Christ speaks.of Lazarus as their common 
friend, “our friend.” 3rd. Death itself doth not break the bond of friendship 
between Christ and a believer. Lazarus is dead, and yet he is still our friend. 
Secondly. He calls the death of a believer a sleep; “he sleepeth.” It is good 
to call death by such names and titles as will help to make it more familiar and 
less formidable to us. The death of Lazarus was in a peculiar sense a sleep, as 
that of Jairus’ daughter, because they were to be raised again speedily; and 
since we are sure to rise again, at last, why should that make any great differ- 
ence? And why should not the believing hope of that resurrection to eternal 
life make it, upon this matter, as easy to us to put off the body and die, as it is 
to put off our clothes and go sleep? A = boe Christian, when he dies doth 
but sleep; he rests from the labours of the day past, and is refreshing him- 
self for the next morning. Nay, herein death has the advantage of sleep, that 
sleep is only the parenthesis, but death is the period of our care and toils, 
The soul doth not sleep, but becomes more active; but the body sleeps with- 
out any toss, without any terror; not distempered nor disturbed. The grave 
to the wicked is a prison, and its graveclothes as the shackles of a criminal 
reserved for execution; but to the godly it is a bed, and all its bands as the 
soft and downy fetters of an easy, quiet sleep. Though the body corrupt, it 
will rise in the morning, as if it had never seen corruption; it is but putting off 
our clothes to be mended and trimmed up for the marriage day, the coronation 
day, to which we must rise; see Jsa. lvii. 2; 1 Thes. iv. 14. The Greeks called 
their burying-places dormitories, kocunrrpia. 

end. Particular intimations of his favourable intentions concerning Lazarus; 
“but L go that I may awake him out of sleep.” He could have done it, and yet 
have stayed where he was; he that recovered, at a distance, one dying, 
ch. iv. 50, could have raised, at a distance, one dead; but he would put this 
honour upon the miracle, to work it by the grave-side, “1 go to awake him.” 
As sleep is a resemblance of death, so a man’s waking out of sleep, when he is 
called, especially when he is called by his own name, is an emblem of the resur- 
rection, Job xiv. 15; Then “thou shalt call.” Christ had no sooner said, “ on" 
friend sleeps,” but presently he adds, “I go that 1 may awake him.’ When 
Christ tells his people at any time how bad the case is, Ci lets them know in 


Magdalene. The anointing alluded to is that of Matt. xxvi. 6—13; 
Mark xiv. 3—9, which should not, we think, be identified with the 
act of the sinner woman mentioned in Luke vii, 

xi. 4. “ Glory of God:” Trench observes that “this certainly in- 
cludes the perfecting for Lazarus of his own spiritual being. The 
Son of God was first glorified in Lazarus, and then on and through 
him to the world (compare the exact parallel, John ix. 2, 3).” 

xi. 5, The word rendered “loved,” in this verse, is not the same as 


that used in verse 3, “ whom thou lovest.’? The distinction between 
the two words is noted by Trench, who says that it would have been 
contrary to the fine decorum of language to use the word of verse 3 
(the word expvessive of a more personal love) now that the sisters are 
included in his love. 

xi. 9. “ Are there not twelve hours in the day?” or, rather, “ Are 
not the hours of the day twelve?” ‘So long as the day, the time 
appointed by my Father for my earthly walk, endures, so long ag 
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the same breath, how easily, how quickly he can mend it. Christ’s telling his 
disciples that this was his business to Ji dea, might help to take off their fear 
of going with him thither. He did not go upon a public errand to the temple, 
but a private visit, which would not so much expose him and them; and 
besides, it was to do a kindness to a family they were all obliged to. 

2. Their mistake of the meaning of this notice, and the blunder they made 
about it, ver. 12, 13; they said, “Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well.” This 
speaks. 

cms Some concern they had for their friend Lazarus; they hoped he would 
recover, swtijceTa, he ‘shall be saved,’ from dying at this time. | robably they 
had understood, by the messenger who brought the news of his illness, that one 
of the most threatening symptoms he was under was, that he was restless, and 
zould get no sleep; and now they heard he slept, they concluded the fever was 
going off, and the worst was past. Sleep is often nature’s physic, and reviving 
to its weak and weary powers. ‘This is true of the sleep of death; if a goo 
Christian so sleep, he shall do well, better than he did here. Seaye 

2nd. Yet it speaks a greater concern for themselves; for hereby they insi- 
nuate that it was now needless for him to go to him, and expose himself and 
them. ‘If hesleep,’ he will be quickly well, and we may stay where we are. 
Thus we are willing to hope that good work, which we are called to do, will do 
itself, or will be done by some other hand, if there be peril in the doing of it. 

This mistake of theirs is here rectified, ver. 13: “Jesus spake of his death.” 
See here, First. How dull of understanding Christ’s disciples as yet were 
Let us not therefore condemn all those for heretics who mistake the sense of 
some of Christ’s sayings. It is not good to aggravate our brethren’s mistakes ; 

et this was a gross one; for it had easily been prevented, if they had remem- 
ot how frequently death is called a sleep in the Old Testament; they 
should have understood Christ when he spoke Scripture language. Besides, it 
would sound odd for their Master to undertake a journey of two or three days 
only to awake a friend out of a natural sleep, which any one else might awake 
hjm out of. What Christ undertakes to do, we may be sure is something great 
shi uncommon, and a work worthy of himself. Secondly. How carefully the 
evangelist corrects this error, “Jesus spake of his death.” Those that speak. 
in an unknown tongue, or use similitudes, should learn hence to explain them- 
selves, and pray that they may interpret, to prevent mistakes. 

3. ‘Che plain and express declaration which Jesus made to them of the death 
of Lazarus, and his resolution to go to Bethany, ver. 14, 15. : 

Ist. He gives them notice of the death of Lazarus; what he had before said 
darkly, he now saith plainly, and without a figure; “ Lazarus is dead,” ver. 14. 
Christ takes cognizance of the death of his saints, for it is precious in bis sight, 
Ps. exvi. 15; and is not pleased if we do not consider it, and lay it to heart. See 
what a compassionate teacher Christ is, and how he condescends to those that 
are out of the way; and by his subsequent sayings and doings, explains the 
difficulties of what went before. 

2nd. He gives them the reason why he had delayed so long to go and see him; 
“Lam find tor your sakes that I was not there.” If he had been there time 
enough, he would have healed his disease, and prevented his death, which 
would have been much for the comfort of Lazarus’ friends; but then his dis- 
ciples would have seen no farther proat of his power than what they had often 
seen, and consequently their faith had received no improvement; but now he 
went and raised him trom the dead, as there were many brought to believe on 
him who before did not, ver. 45, so there was much done towards the perfect - 
ing of what was lacking in the faith of those that did, which Christ aimed at, 
“to the intent that ye may believe.” 

3rd. He resolves now to go to Bethany, and take his disciples along with him, 
“Tet us go unto him;” not, Let us go to his sisters, to comfort them, which 
is the utmost we can do, but “let us go to him;” for Christ can shew wonders 
to the dead. Death, which will separate us from all our other friends, and cut 
us off from correspondence with them, yet cannot separate us from the love 
of Christ, nor put us out of the reach of his calls: as he will maintain his 
covenant with the dust, so he can make visits to the dust. Lazarus is dead, 
brut let us go to him; though perhaps those who said, ‘If he sleep, there is 
no need to go,’ were ready to say, ‘If he be dead, it is to no purpose to go. 

4. Thomas exciting his fellow disciples cheerfully to attend their Master’s 
mctions, ver. 16: “Thomas, which is called Didymus.” ‘Thomas, in Hebrew, 
and Didymus, in Greek, signify a twin. It is said of Rebekah, Gen. xxv. 24, 
that there were “twins in her womb;” the word is thomim ; probably 
Thomas wasatwin. He said “to his fellow disciples,” who probably looked 
with fear and concern upon one another, when Christ said so positively, 
“ Let us go to him,”—he said, very courageously, “Let us also go, that we may 
die with him;” with him, that is, 

Ist. With Lazarus, who was now dead ; so some take it. Lazarus was a dear 
and loving friend both to Christ and his disciples and perhaps Thomas had 
a particular intimacy with him. Now, if he be dead, saith he, “let us even 
go and die with him.” For, First. If we survive, we kuow not how to live 
without him. Probably Lazarus had done them many good offices, sheltered 
them, and provided for them,and been to them instead of eyes; and now he 
was gone, they had no man like-minded; and therefore, saith he, we had as 
good die with him. ‘Thus we are sometimes ready to think our lives bound 
up in the lives of some that were dear to us. But God will teach us to live, 
and to live comfortably, upon himself, when those are gone whom we thought 
we could not have lived without. But that is not all. Secondly. If we die, we 
hope to be happy with him. Such a firm belief he has of a happiness on the 
other side death, and such good hope through grace of their own and Laza- 
rus’ interest in it, that he is willing they should all go and die with him. It 
is better to die, and go along with our Christian friends to that world which 
is enriched by their removal to it, than stay behind in a world that is im- 
poverished by their departure out of it. ‘The more of our friends are trans- 
lated hence, the fewer cords we have to bind us to this earth, and the more 
to draw our hearts heavenwards, How pleasantly doth the good man speak 
of dying, as if it were but undressing and going to bed! 

znd. Let us go and die with our Master, who is now exposing himself to 
death by venturing into Judwa; and so | rather think it is meant. If he will 
¢o into danger, let us also go and take our lot with him, according to the com- 
mand we received, “ Follow me.” ‘Thomas knew so much of the malice of the 
Jews against him, and the counsels of God concerning him, which he had often 
told them of, that it was no foreign supposition that he was now going to die. 
And now Thomas discovers, First. A gracious readiness to die with Christ 
himself, Howing from strong affections to him, though his faith was weak, as 
eppeared afterward, ch. xiv. 5; xx. 25. “ Where thou diest, I will die,” Aw. i. 17. 
Secondly. A zealous desire to help his fellow disciples into the same frame, 
* Let us go,” one and all, “and die with him.” If they stone him, let them stune 
us; who would desire to survive such a Master? Thus in ditlicult times 
©kristians should animate one another. We may each of us say, “Let us die 
with him.” Note, The consideration of the dying of the Lord Jesus should 
maae us willing to die whenever God ealls for us. 


17 ‘Then when Jesus came, he found that he had 


there is any work for me yet to do, I am safe, and you are safe in my 
company.” ‘The passage which yields the most helps to fix the 
meaning is the very similar one, spoken under similar circumstances 
of danger, John ix. 4” (Trench). 

xi. 13. “Of his death:” the use of the word “sleep” to express 
death is common in the New Testament, as Matt. xxvii. 52; Acts 
vii. 60, xiii. 36; 1 Cor. xi. 30, xv. 6; 1 Thess. iv. 13—15; 2 Pet. 
iii. 4, “The image belongs to the natural symbolism of all nations.” 
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lain in the grave four days already. 18 Now 
Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen 
furlongs off: 19 And many of the Jews came to 
Martha and Mary, to comfort them concerning their 
brother. 20 Then Martha, as soon as she heard 
that Jesus was coming, went and met him: but 
Mary sat still in the house. 21 Then said Martha 
unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died. 22 But I know, that even 
now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will give 
it thee. 23 Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall 
rise again, 24 Martha saith unto him, I know that 
he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last 
day. 25 Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, 
and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: 26 And whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die. Believest 
thou this? 27 She saith unto him, Yea, Lord: I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
which should come into the world. 28 And when 
she had so said, she went her way, and called Mary 
her sister secretly, saying, ‘The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee. 29 As soon as she had heard that; 
she arose quickly, and came unto him. 30 Now 
Jesus was not yet come into the town, but was in 
that place where Martha met him. 81 The Jews then 
which were with her in the house, and comforted 
her, when they saw Mary, that she rose up hastily 
and went out, followed her, saying, She goeth unto 
the grave to weep there. 382 Then when Mary was 
come where Jesus was, and saw him, she fell down 


at his feet, saying unto hin, Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died. 


The matter being determined that Christ will go to Jadaa, and his disciples 
with him, they address themselves to their Journey; and in this journey some 
passages happened which the other evangelists record, as the healing of the 
blind man at Jericho, and the conversion of Zacchwus. We must not reckon 
ourselves out of our way while we are in the way of doing good; nor be so 
intent upon one good office as to neglect another. At length he comes near to 
Bethany, which is said to be about fifteen furlongs off from Jerusalem, about 
two measured miles, ver. 18. Notice is taken of this, that this miracle was in 
effect wrought in Jerusalem, and so was put to her score. Christ’s miracles in 
Galilee were more numerous, but those in or near Jerusalem were more illus- 
trious; there he healed one that had been diseased thirty-eight years, another 
that had been blind from his birth, and raised one that had been dead four days. 
To Bethany Christ came; and observe % 

First. What posture he found his friends there in. When he had been last 
with them, it is likely he left them well, in health and joy; but when we part 
from our friends, (though Christ knew,) we know not what.changes may be 
concerning us or them before we meet again. 

1. He found his friend Lazarus in the grave, ver. 17. When he came near the 
town, probably by the burying-place belonging to the town, he was told by the 
neighbours, or some he met, that Lazarus had been four days buried. Some 
think Lazarus died the same day that the messenger came to Jesus with the 
tidings of his sickness, and so reckon two days for his abode in the same place, 
and two days for his Journey. I rather think that Lazarus died at that very 
instant that Jesus said, “ Our friend sleepeth,” he is now newly fallen asleep; and 
the time between his death and burial, which among the Jews was but short, 
with the four days of his lying in the grave, were taken up in this journey; for 
Christ travelled publicly, as appears by his passing through Jericho, and his 
abode at Zacchwus’ house took up some time. Promised salvations, though 
they always come surely, yet they often come slowly. 

2. He found his friends that survived in grief. Marthaand Mary were almost 
swallowed up with sorrow for the death of their brother, which is intimated 
where it is suid that “many of the Jews came to Martha and Mary to comfort 
them.” Note, Ist. Ordinarily where death is, there are mourners, especially 
when those that were agreeable and amiable to their relations, and service- - 
able to their generation, are taken away. The house where death is, is called 
“the house of mourning,” Eccl. vii. 2. When “man goes to his long home, the 
mourners go about the streets,” Eccl. xii. 5; or rather, sit alone, and keep 
silence. Here was Martha's house, a house where the fear of God was, and on 
which his blessing rested, yet made a house of mourning. Grace will keep 
sorrow from the heart, ch. xiv. 1, not from the house. 2nd. Where there are 
mourners, there ought to be comforters. It is a duty we owe to those that are 
in sorrow, to mourn with them, and to comfort them; and our mourning with 
them will be some comfort to them, When we are under the present impres- 

| sions of grief, we are apt to forget those things which would minister comfort 


The mistake of the disciples in misunderstanding Christ’s words is 
similar to that made by them about the leaven and the bread. 

xi. 16. “Thomas, called Didymus,” or “the twin:” the facts 
recorded about Thomas are very few. He is only mentioned three 
times, except where his name occurs in lists of the apostles; but 
what is mentioned about him is very suggestive. His sad and almost 
morbid temperament gave an under-tone of melancholy to all his 
words. Keener far than his fellow-apostles to foresee the gloomy 
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to us, and therefore have need of remembrancers. It is a mercy to have such 
when we are in sorrow, and our duty to be such to them who are in scurrow. 
The Jewish doctors laid great stress upon this, obliging their disciples tu make 
conscience of comforting the mourners after the burial of the dead: they 
comforted them “concerning their brother,” that is, by speaking to them of 
him, not only of the good name he left behind, but the happy state he was gone 
to. When godly relations and friends are taken from us, whatever occasion 
we have to be afflicted concerning ourselves, who are left behind, and miss 
them. we have reason to be comforted concerning them who are gone before us 
to a happiness where they have no miss of us, 

This visit which the Jews made to Martha and Mary is an evidence that they 
were pergons of distinction, and made a figure, as also that they carried tiem- 
selves obligingly to all; so that though they were followers of Christ, yet those 
that had no respect for him, were civil to them. ‘There was also a providence 
in it, that so many Jews—Jewish ladies, it is probable,—should come together 
just at this time to comfort the mourners, that they might be unexceptionable 
witnesses of the miracle ; and see what miserable comforters they were, in com- 
parison with,Christ. Christ did not use to send for witnesses to his miracles ; 
and yet, if none were by but relations, it would have been excepted against; 
therefore God’s counsel so ordered it that these shonld come together acci- 
dentally to bear their testimony to it, that all infidelity might stop her mouth. 

Secondly. What passed between him and his surviving friends at this inter- 
view. When Christ defers his visits for a time, they are thereby made the more 
acceptable, much the more welcome; so it was here. His departure endears 
his return, and his absence teacheth us how to value his presence. 
ve: We bare here the interview between him and Martha; she “ went and met 

im,” ver. 20. 

ist. It should seem that Martha was earnestly expecting Christ’s arrival, and 
inguiring for it; either she had sent out messengers to bring her tidings of his 
first approach, or she had so often asked, ‘Saw ye him whom my soul loveth? ” 
that the first who discovered him ran to her with the welcome news. However 
it was, she heard of his coming before he was come. She had waited long, and 
often asked, Is he come? and could hear no tidings of him; but long-looked- 
for came at last ; at the end the vision will speak, and not lie. 

2nd. Martha, when the good news was brought that Jesus was coming, 
threw all aside, and went and met him, in token of a most affectionate welcome. 
She waived all ceremony and compliment to the Jews who came to visit her, 
and hastened to go meet Jesus. Note, When God, by his grace or providence, is 
coming towards us in ways of mercy and comfort, we should go forth, by faith, 
hope, and prayer, to meet him. Some suggest that Martha went out of the town 
to meet Jesus, to let him know that there were several Jews in the house who 
were no friends to him, that, if he pleased, he might keep out of the way of them. 

3rd. When Martha went to meet Jesus, “ Mary sat still in the house.” Some 
think she did not hear the tidings, being in her withdrawing-room, receiving 
visits of condolence; while Martha, who was busied in the household affairs, 
had early notice of it. Perhaps Martha would not tell her sister that Christ 
was coming, being ambitious of the honour of receiving him first. Sancta est 
prudentia clam fratribus clam parentibus ad Christum esse conferre,— Holy 
prudence conducts us to Christ, while brethren and parents know not what we 
are doing.’ —Maldonat. in loc. Others think she did hear that Christ was 
come, but was so overwhelmed with sorrow that she did not care for stirring 
choosing rather to indulge her sorrow, and to sit poring upon her affliction, and 
saying, | do well to mourn. Comparing this story with that, Lu. x. 38, 39, we 
may observe the different tempers of these two sisters, and the temptations 
and advantages of each. Martha’s natural temper was active and busy, she 
loved to be here and there, and at the end of every thing; and this had been a 
snare to her, when by it she was not only varatal, and cumbered about many 
things, but hindered from the exercises of devotion; but now, in a day of afflic- 
tion, this active temper did her a kindness, kept the grief from her heart, and 
made her forward to meet Christ, and so she received comfort from him the 
sooner. On the other hand, Mary’s natural temper was contemplative and 
reserved: this had been formerly an advantage to her, when it set her at 
Christ’s feet to hear his word, and enabled her there to attend upon him with- 
out those distractions which Martha was cumbered with; but now in the day 
of affliction, that same temper proved a snare to her, and made her less able to 
grapple with her grief, and disposed her to melancholy ; “but Mary sat still in 
the house.” See here how much it will be our wisdom carefully to watch 
against the temptations, and improve the advantages, of our natural temper. 

Here is fully related the discourse between Christ and Martha. 

I. Martha’s address to Christ, ver. 21, 22. 

1. She complains of Christ’s long absence and delay: she said it not only 
with grief for the death of her brother, but some resentment of the seeming 
unkindness of the Master, “‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.” Here is, Ist. Some evidence of faith. She believed Christ’s power 
that though her brother’s sickness was very grievous, yet he could have cure 
it, and so have prevented his death; she believed his pity, that if he had but 
seen Lazarus in his extreme illness, and his dear relations all in tears about 
him, he would have had compassion, and have prevented so sad a breach, for 
his compassions fail not. But, 2nd. Here are sad instances of unbelief; her 
faith was true, but weak as a bruised reed; for she limits the power of Christ, 
in saying, ‘if thou hadst been here;” whereas she ought to have known that 
Christ could cure at a distance, and his gracious operations are not limited to 
his bodily presence. She reflects likewise upon the wisdom and kindness of 
Christ, that he did not hasten to them when they sent for him, as if he had not 
timed his business well, and now might as good have stayed away, and not have 
come at all, as come too late; and as for any help now, she can scarce entertain 
the thought of it. é 

2. Yet she corrects and comforts herself with the thoughts of the prevailing 
interest Christ had in Heaven; however, she blames herself for blaming her 
Master, and for suggesting that he comes too late; for “ I know that even now,” 
as desperate as the case is, “ whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it 
thee.” Observe, Ist. How willing her hope was ; though she has not courage 
to ask of Jesus that he should raise him to life pean there having been no 
precedent as yet of any one raised to life that had been so long dead, yet, like 
a modest petitioner, she humbly recommends the case to the wise and com- 
passionate consideration of the Lord Jesus. When we know not what in 
particular to ask or expect, let us in general refer ourselves to God—let him do 
as seemeth him good. Judicii tui est, non presumptionis mee,—' | leave it to thy 
judgment, not to my presumption.’—Aug. inloc. When we know not what to 
pray for, it is our comfort that the great Intercessor knows what to ask for 
us, and is always heard. 2nd. How weak her faith was; she should have said, 
Lord, thou canst do whatsoever thou wilt; but she only saith, Thou canst 
obtain whatever thou prayest for. She had forgot that the Son has life in him- 
selt, that he wrought miracles by his own power. Yet both these considerations 
must be taken in for the encouragement of our faith and hope, and neither 
excluded; the dominion Christ has on earth, and his interest and intercession 
in heayen. He has in the one hand the golden sceptre; and in the other 
the golden censer; his power always predominant, his intercession always 
prevalent. 
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II. The comfortable word which Christ gave to Martha, in answer to her 
pathetical address; ver. 23, “Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise 
again.” Martha, in her complaint, looked back, reflecting with regret that 
Christ was not there; for then, thinks she, my brother lad been now alive. We 
are apt, in such cases, to add to our own trouble, by fancying what might have 
been. If such a method had been tuken, such a physician employed, my friend 


r) ; ie 
, had pot died, which is more than we know; but what good doth this do, when 


(sod’s will is done, and our brsiness is to submit to it? But Christ directs 
Martaa, and us in her, to look forward, and to think what shall be, for that is a 


| certainty, and yields sure comfort ; “ Thy brother shall rise again.” 


1. This was true of Lazarus in a sense peculiar to him; he was now pre- 
sently to be raised; but Christ speaks of it in general as a thing to be done, 
not which he himself would do; so humbly did our Lord Jesus speak of what 
he did. He also expresseth it ambiguously, leaving her uncertain, at first, 
whether he would raise him presently, or not till the last day, that he might 
try her faith and patience. 

3 It is applicable to all the saints, and their resurrection at the last day, 
Note, It is matter of comfort to us, when we have buried our godly Pionds 
and relations, to think that they shall rise again. As the soul at death is not 
lost, but gone before, so the body is not lost, but laid up. Think you hear Christ 
ae it hy parent, thy child, thy yoke-fellow, shall rise again; “ these dry bones 
shall live. 

ill. The faith which Martha mixed with this word, and the unbelief mixed 
with this faith, ver. 24. 

ue She accounted it a faithful saying that “he shall rise again at the last 
day.’ : Though the doctrine of the resurrection was to have its full proof from 
Christ’s resurrection, yet, as it was already revealed, she firmly believed it, 
Acts xxiv.15. Ist. That there shall be a last day; with which all the days of 
time shall be numbered and finished. 2nd. That there shall be a general 
resurrection at that day, when the earth and sea shall give up their dead. 3rd. 
There shall be a particular resurrection of each one; I know that I shall rise 
again, and this and the other relation that was dear to me. As bone shallreturn 
to his bone in that day, so friend to his friend. 

2. Yet she seems to think this saying not so well worthy of all acceptation as 
really it was; “I know he shall rise again at the last day,” but what are we the 
better for that now? As if the comforts of the resurrection to eternal life 
were not worth speaking of, or yielded no satisfaction sufficient to balance her 
affliction, See our weakness and folly, that we suffer present sensible thiugs to 
make a eA impression upon us, both of grief and joy, than those things 
which are the objects of faith. “T know that he shall rise again at the last 
day ;” and is not that enough? She seems not to think it is. Thus by our 
discontent under present crosses, we greatly undervalue our future hopes, and 
puta slight upon them, as if not worth regarding. 

1V. The farther instruction and encouragement which Jesus Christ gave her; 
for he will not quench the smoking flax, nor break the bruised reed. He said 
to her, “I am the resurrection and the life,” ver. 25,26. Two things Christ 
possesseth her with the belief of, in reference to the present distress; and they 
are the things which our faith should fasten upon in the like cases: 

1. The power of Christ, his sovereign power; “1 am the resurrection and 
the life,” the fountain of life, and the head and author of the resurrection, 
Martha believed that at his prayer God would give any thing, but he would 
have her know that by his word he could work any thing. Martha believed 
aresurrection at the last day; Christ tells her that he had that power lodged 
in his own hand, that the dead were to hear his voice, ch. v. 25; whence it was 
easy to infer, he that could raise a world of men that had been dead many ages, 
could doubtless raise one man that had been dead but four days. Note, It is 
an unspeakable comfort to all good Christians that Jesus Christ is the resur- 
rection and the life, and will be so to them. Resurrection is a return to life; 
Christ is the author of that return, and of that life to which it is a return. We 
look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come, and 
orice is both; the author and principle of both, and the ground of our hope 
of both. 

2. The promises of the new covenant, which give us farther ground of hope 
that we shall live. Observe, 

Ist. To whom these promises are made; to them that believe in Jesus Christ, 
to them that consent to, and confide in, Jesus Christ, as the only mediator o 
reconciliation and communion between God and man; that receive the record 
God has given in his Word concerning his Son, sincerely comply with it, and 
answer all the great intentions of it. The condition of the latter promise is 
thus expressed: ‘ Whosoever liveth, and believeth in me;” which may be under- 
stood either, First. Of natural lite; whosoever lives in this world, whether 
he be Jew or Gentile, wherever he lives, if he believe in Christ, he shall live by 
him. Yet it limits the time, whoever during life, while he is here in this state 
of probation, believes in me, shall be happy in me; but after death it will be too 
late. Whoever lives and believes, that is, lives by faith, Gad. 1i. 20, has a faith 
that influences his conversation. Or, Secondly. Of spiritual lite; he that 
lives and believes, is he that by faith is born again to a heavenly and divine 
life, to whom to live is Christ, that makes Christ the life of his soul. 

2nd. What the promises are; ver. 25, “though he were dead, yet shall he 
live ;” nay, ver. 26, “he shall never die.” Man consists of body and soul, and 
provision is made for the happiness of both. First. For the body here is the pro- 
mise of a blessed resurrection. ‘Though the body be dead because of sin, (there 
is no remedy but it will die,) yet it shall live again, “though he were dead.” 
All the difficulties that attend the state of the dead are here overlooked, and 
made nothing of. ‘Though the sentence of death was just, though the effects 
of death be ak though the bands of death be strong, though he be dead 
and buried, dead and putrefied,—though the scattered dust be so mixed with 
common dust that no art of man can distinguish, much less separate them,—put 
the case as strongly as you willon that side,—yet we are sure he shall live again; 
the body shall be raised a glorious body. Secondly. For the soul here is the 
promise of a blessed immortality. He tat liveth and believeth, who being 
united to Christ by faith, lives spiritually by virtue of that union, he “shal 
never die;” that spiritual life shall never be extinguished, but perfected in 
eternal life. As the soul, being in its nature spiritual, is therefore immortal ; 
so if by faith it live a spiritual life, consonant to its nature, its felicity shall be 
immortal too, It shall never die, shall never be otherwise but easy and happy ; 
and there is not any intercision or interruption of its life, as there is of the 
life of the body. The mortality of the body shall at length be swallowed up 
of life; but the life of the soul, the believing soul, shall be immediately at 
death swallowed up of immortality. “He shall not die,” eis tov aim@va; ‘for 
ever, —non morietur in eternum, so Cyprian quotes it; the body shall not be 
for ever dead in the grave; it dies (like the two witnesses) but for a time, times, 
and the dividing of time; and when time shall be no more, and all the divisions 
of it shall be numbered and finished, a spirit of life from God shall enter into 
it, But that is not all: the soul shall not die that death which is for ever, shall 
not die eternally. “ Blessed and holy,” that is, blessed and happy, is he that 
by faith “has part in the first resurrection,” has part in Christ, who is that 
resurrection ; for “on such the second death,” which is a death for ever, “ shall 
have no power:” see ch. vi. 40. 


end which was approaching, the mists gathered round his spirit; 
precisely because he saw farther than they, he felt a perplexity 


from which their very dulness or carnal views exempted them 


John xiv. 5), and was tempted by the sceptical spirit which is often 
-born of sadness (John xx. 24—29). “Let us also go, that we may die 
with him:” i.e., with Jesus—not with Lazarus. Chrysostom (quoted in 
Trench) says, “ He who now would hardly venture to go with Jesus 
as far as the neighbouring Bethany, afterwards, without him, 
eis ae 


travelled to the ends of the world, to the furthest India, daring all 
the perils of remote and hostile nations.” 

xi. 17. “Four days:” these are to be reckoned probably from 
the day on which the intelligence of the illness reached our Lord. If 
Lazarus died on that day, then :the two days’ delay, and the time 
occupied in the journey from Perea, would make up what in Jewish 
reckoning would be called four days. The burial, according to Jewish 
custom, took place on the same day as the death (see verse 49). 
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Christ asks her, “ Believest thou tnis?” Canst thou assent to it with appli- 
ration? Canst thou take my word for it? Note, When we have read or heard 
the word of Christ concerning the great things of the other world, we should 
seriously put it to ourselves, Do we believe this ? This truth, in particular, 
this which is attended with so many difficulties, this which is suited to my case? 
Doth my belief of it realize it to me, and give my soul an assurance of it? so 
that I can say, not only this I believe, but thus I believe it ? Martha was doting 
upon her brother’s being raised to life in this world; before Christ gave her 
hopes of that, he directed her thoughts to another life, another world. ‘No 
matter for that; but believest thou this that I tell thee concerning the future 
state? The crosses and comforts of this present time would not make that 
impression upon us that they do, if we did but believe the things of eternity 
as we ought. i : 7 

V. Martha’s unfeigned assent yielded to what Christ said, ver. 27. We have 
here Martha’s creed; the good confession she witnessed, the same with that for 
which Peter was commended, Mat. xvi. 16, 17; and it is the conclusion of the 
whole matter. : ‘ 

1. Here is the guide of her faith, and that is, the word of Christ; without 
any alteration, exception, or proviso, she takes it entire, as Christ had said it; 
“Yea, Lord;” whereby she subscribes to the truth of all and every part of that 
which Christ had promised, in his own sense; even so, Faith is as an echo to 
Divine revelation, returns the same words, and resolves to abide by them ; 
“Yea, Lord.” ‘As the Word did make it, so I believe and take it,’ said queen 
Elizabeth. 

2, The ground of her faith, and that is, the authority of Christ; she there- 
fore believes this, because she believes that he who saith it is Christ. She has 
recourse to the foundation, for the support of the superstructure; “1 believe,” 
meniotevka, ‘| have believed,’ that thou art Christ, and therefore I do believe 
this. Observe here, ; 

ist. What she believed and confessed concerning Jesus; three things, all to 
the same effect. First. That he was the Christ, or Messiah promised and 
expected, under this name and notion, the Anointed One. Secondly. That he 
was the Son of God, so the Messiah was called, Ps. ii. 7; not by office only, but 
by nature. Third/y. That it was he “which should come into the world,” the 
6 épxouevos: that blessing of blessings which the church had for so many ages 
waited for as future, she embraced as present. ‘ 7 ; 

2nd. What she inferred hence, and what she alleged this for; if she admits 
this, that Jesus is the Christ, there is no difficulty in believing that he is the 
resurrection and the life; for if he be the Christ, then, First. He is the toun- 
tain of light and truth; and we may take all his sayings for faithful and divine, 
upon hisown word. If he be the Christ, he is that Prophet whom we are to 
hear in all things. Secondly. He is the fountain of life and blessedness; and 
we may therefore depend upon his ability as well as upon his veracity. How 
shall bodies turned to dust, live again? How shall souls clogged and clouded as 
ours are, live for ever? We could not believe this, but that we believe him 
that undertakes it to be the Son of God, who has life in himself, and has it for us. 

u. We have here the interview between Christ and Mary, the other sister. 
And there observe, 

Ist. The notice which Martha gave her of Christ’s coming ; ver. 28, ** when 
she had so said,” as one that needed to say no more, “she went her way,” easy 
in her mind, “and called Mary her sister.” First. Martha, having received 
instruction and comfort from Christ herself, called her sister to share with 
her. ‘Time was when Martha would have drawn Mary from Christ to come 
help her in much serving, Lu. x. 40; but to make her amends for that, here 
she is industrious to draw her to Christ. Secondly. She called her secretly, 
and whispered it in her ear, because there was company by, Jews, that were no 
friends to Christ. The saints are called into the fellowship of Jesus Christ 
by an invitation that is secret and distinguishing, given to them, and not to 


others; they have meat to eat that the world knows not of, joy that a stranger | 


doth not intermeddle with. Thirdly. She called her by order from Christ, he 
bade her go call her sister. The call that is effectual, whoever brings it, it is 
Christ that sends it. “The Master is come, and calleth for thee.” 1st. She calls 
Christ the Master, ddaoxados, ‘a teaching master; by that title he was commonly 
called and known among them. Mr. George Herbert took pleasure in calling 
Christ,‘ My Master.’ 2nd. She triumphs in his arrival; “ the Master is come ;” 
he whom we have long wished and waited for, he is come, he is come. This 
was the best cordial in the present distress,—Lazarus is gone, and our comfort 
in him gone,—but “ the Master is come,” who is better than the dearest friend, 
and has that in him which will abundantly make up all our losses. He is come, 
who is our teacher, who will teach us how to get good by our sorrow, 
Ps. xciv. 17; who will teach, and so comfort. 3rd. She invites her sister to go 
meet him; he “calls for thee,” inquires what is become of thee, and would 
have thee sent for. Note, When Christ our Master comes, he calls for us. He 
comes in his word and ordinances; and calls us to them, calls us by them, ealls 
us to himself. He calls for thee in particular, for thee by name, Ps. xxvii. 8; 
and if he call thee, he will cure thee, he will comfort thee. 

2nd. The haste which Mary made to Christ upon this notice given her ; ver. 29, 
“ As soon as she heard” this good news, that the Master was come, “she arose 
quickly, and came to him.” She little thought how near he was to her; for he 
is often nearer to them that mourn in Sion than they are aware of ; but when 
she knew how near he was, she starts up, and, in a transport of joy, runs 
to meet him. ‘The least intimation of Christ’s gracious approaches is enough 
to a lively faith, which stands ready to take the hint, and answer the first 
call. When Christ was come, Jirst. She did not consult the decorum of her 
mourning ; but, forgetting ceremony and the common usage in such cases, she 
runs through the town to meet Christ. Let not nice punctilios of decency and 
honour deprive us at any time of opportunities of conversing with Christ. 
Secondly. She did not consult her neighbours the Jews, that were with her 
comforting her; she left them all to come to him; and did not only not ask their 
advice, but not so much as ask their leave, or beg their pardon for her rudeness. 

We are told, ver. 30, where she found the Master; he was not yet come into 
Bethany, but was at the town’s end, “in that place where Martha met him.” 
See here, 1s¢. Christ’s love to his work; he stayed near the place where the 
grave was, that he might be ready to go toit; and would not go into the town 
to retresh himself, after the fatigue of his journry, till he had done the work he 
came to do; nor would he go into the town, lest it should look like ostentation, 
and a design to levy a crowd to be spectators of the miracle. 2nd. Mary’s love to 
Christ; still she loved much. Though Christ had seemed unkind in his delays, 
yet she can take nothing amiss from him. Let us go thus to Christ without the 
camp, Heb. xiii. 13. 7 

3rd. ‘The misconstruction which the Jews that were with Mary made of her 
gving away so hastily, ver. 31. ‘hey said, “She goeth unto the grave to weep 
there!” Martha bore up better under this affliction than Mary did, who was a 
woman of a tender and sorrowful spirit, such was her natural temper. ‘Those 
that are 80, have need to watch against melancholy, and ought to be pitied and 
helped. Those comforters found that their formalities did her no service, but 
that she hardened herself in sorrow, and therefore concluded, when she went 
out and turned that way, it was to go to the grave, and weep there. See, First. 
W hat often is the folly and fault of mourners; they contrive how to aggravate 
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their own grief, and to make ill worse. Weare apt in such cases to take a 
strange pleasure in our own pain, and to say we do well to be passionate in our 
grief, even unto death; apt to fasten upon those things that aggravate the 
affliction; and what good doth it do us, when it is our duty to reconcile ourselves 
to the will of God in it? What need mourners go to the grave to weep there, 
when they sorrow not as those that have no hope? Affliction of itself is 
grievous, why should we make it more so? Secondly. What is the wisdom 
and duty of comforters; and that is to prevent as much as may be, in those who 
grieve inordinately, the revival of the sorrow, and to divert it. Those Jews 
that followed Mary were thereby led to Christ, and became the witnesses of 
one of his most glorious miracles. It is good cleaving to Christ’s friends, in 
their sorrows, for thereby we may come to know him better. 

4th. Mary’s address to our Lord Jesus, ver. 32; she came, attended with her 
train of comforters, and “fell down at his feet,” as one overwhelmed with a 
passionate sorrow, and said, with many tears, (as appears, ver. 33,) “ Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died ;” as Martha said before, for 
they had often said it to one another. Now here, 

First. Her posture is very humble and submissive, “she tell down at his 
feet ;” which was more than Martha did, who had a greater command of her 
passions. She fell down as a sinking mourner, but fell down at his feet, as a 
humble petitioner. ‘This Mary had sat at Christ’s feet to hear his word, 
Lu. x. 39; and here we find her there on another errand. Note, Those that in 
a day of peace set themselves at Christ’s feet, to receive instructions from him, 
may with comfort and confidence in a day of trouble cast themselves at his 
feet with hope to find favour with him. She fell at his feet, as one submitting 
to his will in what was done, and referring herself to his good will in what was 
now to be dene. When we are in affliction, we must cast ourselves at Christ’s 
feet in a penitent sorrow and self-abasement for sin, and a patient resignation 
of ourselves to the Divine conduct. Mary’s casting herself at Christ’s feet was 
in token of the profound respect and veneration she had for him. Thus they 
were wont to give honour to their kings and princes; but our Lord Jesus, not 
appearing in secular glory as an earthly prince, they who by this posture of 
adoration gave honour to him, certainly looked upon him as more than a man, 
and intended hereby to give him Divine honour. Mary hereby made profession 
of the Christian faith as truly as Martha did, and in effect said, “I believe that 
thou art the Christ;” bowing the knee to Christ, and confessing him with the 
tongue, are put together as equivalent, Rom. xiv. 11; Pail. ii. 11. This she did 
in presence of the Jews that attended her, who though friends to her and her 
family, yet were bitter enemies to Christ; yet, in their sight she fell at Christ’s 
feet, as one that was neither ashamed to own the veneration she had for Christ, 
nor afraid of disobliging her friends and neighbours by it. Let them resent it 
as they pleased, she falls at his feet; andif this be to be vile, will be yet more 
vile: see Cant. viii. 1. We serve a Master, whom we have no reason to be 
ashamed of, and whose acceptance of our services is sufficient to balance the 
reproach of men, and all their revilings. 

Secondly. Her address is very pathetical ; “Lord, if thou hadst been here 
my brother had not died.” Christ’s delay was designed for the best, and proved 
so; yet both the sisters very indecently cast the same in his teeth, and in effect 
charge him with the death of their brother. This repeated challenge he might 
justly have resented, might have told them he had something else to do, than 
to be at their beck, and to attend them; he must come when his business would 
permit him. But not a word of this; he considered the circumstances of their 
affliction, and that losers think they may have leave to speak, and therefore 
overlooked the rudeness of this welcome ; and gave us an example of mildness 
and meekness in such cases. Mary added no more, as Martha did; but it 
appears, by what follows, that what she fell short in words, she made up in 
tears; she said less than Martha, but wept more: and tears of devout affection 
have a voice, a loud prevailing voice, in the ears of (‘hrist : no rhetoric like that. 


33 When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and 
the Jews also weeping which came with her, he groaned 
in the spirit, and was troubled, 34 And said, Where 
have ye laid him? They said unto him, Lord, come 
and see. 385 Jesus wept. 36 Then said the Jews, 
Behold how he loved him! 387 And some of them 
said, Could not this man, which opened the eyes of 
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SEPULCHRAL CAVE, WITH STONE AT ENTRANCE, 
the blind, have caused that even this man should not 
have died? 88 Jesus therefore again groaning in 
himself cometh to the grave. It was a cave, and a 


_ xi. 19. “Many of the Jews:” an expression which seems to 
imply persons belonging to the upper and ruling classes; hence an 
inference confirming the conjecture that Martha and Mary belonged 
to the more wealthy classes. ‘To comfort them:” it was part 
of the Jewish ceremonial of grief, which was most accurately 
defined, that there should be numerous visits of condolence. The 
days of mourning were to be thirty—of these the three first were 
to be days of weeping; the seven next, days of lamentation; 
444 


mi aS remainder, till the thirtieth, more generally of mourning” 
(Trench), 

xi. 20. “Mary sat (or was sitting) in the house:” it has been 
remarked (comparing this passage with Luke x. 38, 39) that these 
undesigned touches not only charmingly illustrate the minute 


historic fidelity of both narratives, but their inner harmony. ' 
xi. 22. The word here rendered “ask” is one never used by our 


Lord to express his own asking of the Father. The word used by — 
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stone lay upon it. 39 Jesus said, Take ye away the 
stone. Martha, the sister of him that was dead, saith 
unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh : for he hath 
been dead four days. 40 Jesus saith unto her, Said 
I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, thou 
shouldest see the glory of God? 41 Then they 
took away the stone from the place where the dead 
was laid. And Jesus lifted up Ais eyes, and said, 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. 42 
And | knew that thou hearest me always: but be- 
cause of the people which stand by I said it, that 
they may believe that thou hast sent me. 438 And 
when he thus had spoken, he cried with a loud voice, 
Lazarus, come forth. 44 And he that was dead 
came forth, bound hand and foot with graveclothies : 
and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus 
saith unto them, Loose him, and let him go. 
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Here we have, RE ag. ; y 

First. Christ’s tevder sympathy with his afflicted friends, and the share he 
took to himself in their sorrows, which appeared three ways: 

1. By the inward groans and troubles of his spirit; ver. 33, “ Jesus saw Mary 
weeping,” for the loss of a loving brother, “and the Jews that came with her 
weeping,” for the loss of a good neighbour and friend; when he saw what a 
Bochim, ‘a place of weepers,’ this was, “he groaned in the spirit, and was trou- 
bled.” See here, Ist. ‘The griefs of the sons of men represented in the tears 
of Mary and her friends. What an emblem was here of this world—this vale 
of tears! Nature itself teacheth us to weep over our dear relations, when they 
are removed by death. Providence thereby calls to weeping and mourning. It 
is likely Lazarus’ estate devolyed upon his sisters, and was a considerable 
addition to their fortunes; and in such a case, people say, now-a-days, though 
they cannot wish their relations dead, (that is, they do not say they do,) yet if 
they were dead they would not wish them alive again , but these sisters, what- 
ever they got by their brother’s death, heartily wished him alive again. Reli- 
gion teacheth us likewise to weep with them that weep, as these Jews here 
with Mary, oe pen | that we ourselves also arein the body. ‘They that truly 
love their friends will share with them in their joys and griefs; for what is 
friendship but a communication of affections? Job xvi. 5. 2nd. The grace of the 
Son of God, and his compassion towards those that are in misery. In all their 
afflictions he is afflicted, Jsa. Ixiii. 9; Jud. x.16. When Christ saw them all in 
tears, First. “ He groaned in the spirit; ” he suffered himself to be tempted, (as we 
are when weare disturbed by some great affliction,) “ yet without sin.” This was 
an expression either, Is¢. Of his displeasure at the inordinate a of those 
about him, as Mar. v. 39, “ Why make ye this ado, and weep ?” hat a hurry 
is here! Doth this become those that believe in a God, a heaven, and another 
world? Or, 2nd. Of his resentment of the calamitous state of human life, and 
the power of death, which fallen man is subject to. Being now to make a 
vigorous attack upon death and the grave, he thus stirred up himself to the 
encounter, put on the garments of vengeance, and his fury it upheld him; and 
that he might the more resolutely undertake the redress of our grievances, and 
the cure a our griefs, he was pleased to make himself sensible of the weight 
of them, and under the burthen of them he now groaned in spirit. Or, 3rd. 
It was an expression of his kind sympathy with his friends that were in sorrow. 
Here was the sounding of the bowels, and the mercies which the afflicted 
church so earnestly solicits for, Jsa. Ixiii. 15. Christ not only seemed con- 
cerned, but he “groaned in the spirit ;” he was inwardly and sincerely affected 
with the case. avid’s pretended friends counterfeited sympathy to disguise 
their enmity, Ps. xli.6; but we must learn of Christ to have our love and sym- 

athy without dissimulation ; Christ’s was a deep and hearty sigh, Secondly. 
Hie “was troubled;” ‘he troubled himself,’ so the phrase is, very significantly. 
He had all the passions and affections of the human nature, for in all things he 
must be like to his brethren; but he had a perfect command of them, so that 
they were never up but when and as they were called; he was never troubled 
but when he troubled himself, as he saw cause; he often composed himself to 
trouble, but was never discomposed or disordered by it; he was voluntary 
both in his passion and in his compassion; he had power to lay down his grief, 
and power to take it again. eae BIR: ; 

2. His concern for them appeared by his kind inquiry after the poor remains 
of his deceased friend; ver. 34, “ Where have ye laidhim?” He knew where 
he waa laid, and yet asks, because, Ist. He would thus express himself as a 
man, even then when he was going to exert the power of a God, Being found 

in fashion as a man, he accommodates himself to the way and manner of the 
gons of mez. Non nescit, sed quasi nescit,—‘He is not ignorant, but he makes 
as if he ,’ sath Austin here, 2nd. He inquired where the grave was, lest, 


Christ has a certain familiarity, and even authority, which this used 
by Martha has not. She thinks of him as obtaining by prayer 
that which indeed he has by the oneness of his nature with God. 
_ xi. 33, “Groaned in the spirit:” Alford translates, “ was greatly 
moved in spirit.” The word rendered “groaned” expresses rather 
feelings of indignation and displeasure than grief. Different expla- 
nations of this indignation have been given. Some thought it 
betokened the strong effort to subdue rising tears and pity; some 
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/if he had gone straight to it of his own knowledge, the unbelieving Jews 
should thence have taken occasion to suspect a collusion between hin and 
Lazarus, and a trick in the case. Many expositurs observe this from Chry- 
sostom. 3rd. He would thus divert the grief of his mourning friends by rais- 


ing their expectations to something great, as if he had said, ‘1 did not come here 
with an address of condolence, to mingle a few fruitless, insignificant tears 


| with yours; no, I have other work to do; come, let us adjourn to the grave, 
‘and go about our business there.’ i 


Note, A serious address to our work is the 
best remedy aguinst inordinate grief. 4th. He would thereby intimate to us the 
special care he takes of the bodies of the saints while they lie in the grave: he 
takes notice where they are laid, and will look after them: there is not onlya 
covenant with the dust, but a guard upon it. 

3. It appeared by his tears. ‘Those about him did not tell him where the 
body was buried, but desired him to “ come and see,” and led him directly tu 
the grave, that his eye might yet more affect his heart with the calamity. As 
he was going to the grave, as if he had been following the corpse thither, * Jesus 
wept,” ver. 35; a very short verse, but affords many useful instructions Ist. 
That Jesus Christ was really and truly man, and partook with the children 
not only of flesh and blood, but of a human soul, susceptible of the impression: 
of joy and grief, and other affections. Christ gave this proof of his humanity 
in both senses of the word; that, as a man, he could weep, and as a _merci- 
ful man, he would weep, before he gave this proof of his divinity. 2nd. ‘Tlat 
he was “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” as was foretold, 
Isa, lili. 3. We never read that he laughed, but: more than once we have him 
in tears: thus he shews not only that a mournful state will consist with the 
love of God, but that they who sow to the Spirit must sow in tears. 3rd. ‘Tears 
of compassion well become Christians, and make them most to resemble 
Christ. It is a relief to those who are in sorrow to have their friends sympa- 
thize with them, especially such a friend as the Lord Jesus. Different con- 
structions were put upon Christ’s weeping. 

First. Some made a kind and candid interpretation of it, and what was 
very natural; ver. 36, ““ Then said the Jews, Behold how he loved him!” They 
seem to admire he should have so strong an affection for one whom he was not 
related to, and whom he had not any long acquaintance with; for Christ spent 
most of his time in Galilee, a great way from Lazarus. It becomes us, according 
to this example of Christ, to shew our love to our friends both living and 
dying ; we must sorrow for our brethren that sleep in Jesus as those that 
are full of love, though not void of hope, as the devout men that buried 
Stephen, Acts vili.2. Though our tears profit not the dead, they embalm their 
memory. ‘These tears were indications of his particular love to Lazarus; but 
he has given proofs no less evident of his love to all the saints, in that he 
died for them. When he only dropped a tear over Lazarus they said, See how 
he loved him! Much more reason have we to say so, for whom he hath laid 
down his life, See how he loved us! “Greater love has no man than this.” 

Secondly. Others made a peevish, unfair refiection upon it, as if these tears 
spoke his inability to help his friend; ver: 37, “ Could not this man, that opened 
the eyes of the blind,” have prevented the death of Lazarus? Here it is slily 
insinuated, Ist. That the death of Lazarus being, as it seemed by his tears, 
a great grief to him, if he could have prevented it he would; and therefore, 
because he did not, they are inclined to think he could not ; as when he was dying 
they concluded he could not, because he did not, save himself, and come down 
from the cross; not considering that Divine power is always directed in its 
operations by Divine wisdom; not merely according to his will, but according 
to the counsel of his will, wherein it becomes us to acquiesce. If Christ's 
friends whom he loves die,—if his church whom he loves be persecuted aud 
afflicted,—we must not impute it to any defect either in his power or love, but 
concludesit is because he sees it for the best. 2nd. That therefore it might 
justly be questioned whether he did indeed open the eyes of the blind; that 1s, 
whether it was nota sham. His not working this miracle they thought enough 
to invalidate the former; at least, it should seem he had a limited power, and 
therefore not a Divine one. Christ soon convinced these whisperers, by raising 
Lazarus from the dead,—which was the greater work,—that he could have 
prerenre’ his death; but therefore did not, because he would glorify himself 
the more. 

Secondly. Christ’s approach to the grave, and the preparation that was made 
for working this miracle. 

1. Christ repeats his groans upon his coming near the grave; ver. 38, “again 
groaning in himself,” he “cometh to the grave.” He groaned, Ist. Being 
displeased at the unbelief of those who spoke doubtingly of his power, and 
blamed him for not preventing the death of Lazarus; he was “ grieved for 
the hardness of their hearts.” He never groaned so much for his own pains 
and sufferings as for the sins and follies.of men, particularly Jerusalem’s, 
Mat. xxiii.37. 2nd. Being affected with the fresh lamentations which it is 
likely the mourning sisters made when they came near the grave, more passion- 
ately and sacbeciealty than before, his tender spirit was sensibly touched with 
their wailings. 3rd. Some think he groaned in spirit because, to gratify the 
desires of his friends, he was to bring Lazarus again into this sinful, trouble- 
some world, from that rest into which he was newly entered: it would be a 
kindness to Martha and Mary, but it would be to him like thrusting one out 
to a stormy sea again that was newly got into a safe and quiet harbour. If 
Lazarus had been let alone, Christ would quickly have gone to him into the 
other world; but being restored to life, Christ quickly left him behind in this 
world. 4th. Christ groaned as one that would affect himself with the calamit- 
ous state of the human nature—as subject to death, from which he was now 
about to redeem Lazarus. Thus he stirred up himself to take hold on God 
in the prayer he was to make, that he might offer it up “ with strong crying,” 
Heb.v.7. Ministers, when they are sent by the preaching of the Gospel to 
raise dead souls, should be much affected with the deplorable condition of 
those they preach to, and pray for, and groan in themselves to think of it. 

2. The grave is here described, wherein Lazarus lay ; “it was a cave, anda 
stone lay upon it.” The graves of the common people probably were digged, 
as ours‘are; but persons of distinction were, as with us, interred in vaults ; so 
Lazarus was ; and such was the sepulchre in which Christ was buried. Pro- 
bably this fashion was kept up among the Jews in imitation of the patriarchs, 
who buried their dead in the cave of Machpelah, Gen. xxiii. 19. This care 
taken of the dead bodies of their friends intimates their expectation of their 
resurrection: they reckoned the solemnity of the funeral ended when the 
stone was rolled to the grave; or, as here, laid upon it, like that upon the 
mouth of the den into which Daniel was cast, Dan. vi. 17; that the purpose 
might not be changed; intimating that the dead are separated from the living, 
etd gone the “way whence they shall not return.” ‘This stone was probably a 
gravestone, with an inscription upon it, which the Greeks called svenetor,— a 
memorandum,’ because it is both a memorial of the dead and a memento to the 
living, putting them in remembrance of that which we are all concerned to 
remember, It is called by the Latins, monumentum, a monendo, because it gives 

warning.’ 

5 Geico are given to remove the stone; ver. 39, ‘Take ye away the stone.” 
He would have this stone removed, that all the standers-by might see the bod 
lie dead in the sepulchre, and that way might be made for its coming out, an 


interpreted it of indignation at the hostile spirit of the Jews; 
others saw in it displeasure at the unbelief of Martha and Mary. 
Trench’s view seems much to be preferred. He takes it to be the 
token of the “indignation which the Lord of life felt at all which. 
sin had wrought. He beheld death in all its fearfulness, as the 
wages of sin; the woes of a whole world, of which this was but a 
sample, rose up before his eyes; all its mourners and all its graves 
were present to him.” 
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it might appear to be a trne body, and not a ghost. or spectre. He would have 
some of the servants to remove it, that they might be witnesses. by the smell 
of the putrefaction of the body, and that therefore It was truly dead. It isa 
good step towards the raising of a soul to spiritual life, when the stone is taken 
away, when prejudices are removed and got over, and way made for the word 
to the heart, that it may do its work there, and say what it has to say. i 

4. An objection made by Martha against the opening of the grave ; Lord, 
by this time he stinketh,” or is become noisome, “ for he hath been dead four 
days,” -tetaptaios yp éor,—quatriduanus est,—he ‘is four days old’ in the other 
world; a citizen and inhabitant of the grave of four days’ standing. Probably 
Martha perceived the body to smell as they were removing the stone, and 

herefore cried out thus. / 
: Ist. It is easy from hence to observe the nature of human bodies, Four days 
is but a little while, yet what a great change will that make with the body of a 
man, if it be but solong without food, much more if so long without life! Dead 
bodies, saith Dr. Hammond, after a revolution of the humours, which is com- 
pleted in seventy-two hours, naturally tend to putrefaction ; and the Jews say 
that by the fourth day after death the body is so altered that one cannot be 
sure it is such a person; so Maimonides, in Lightfoot; therefore Christ rose 
the third day, because he was not to see corruption. | ‘ : ‘ 
2nd. It is not so easy to say what was Martha’s design in saying this. First. 
Some think she said it ina due tenderness, and such as decency teaches to the 
dead body ; now it began to putrefy she did not care it should be thus publicly 
shewn and made a spectacle of. Secondly. Others think she said it out of a 
concern for Christ, lest the smell of the dead body should be offensive to him. 
That which is very noisome is compared to an open sepulchre, Ps. v. 9. 
there were any thing noisome she would not have her Master near it; but he 
was none of those tender and delicate ones that cannot bear an ill smell; if he 
had, he would not have visited the world of mankind, which sin had made a 
perfect dunghill, altogether stinking, Ps. xiv.3. Thirdly. It. should seem, by 
Christ’s answer, that it was the language of her unbelief and distrust: Lord, it 
is too latenow to attempt any kindness to him; his body begins to rot, and it is 
impossible this putrid carcase should live.’ She gives up his case as helpless 
and hopeless, there having been no instances, either of late or formerly, of any 
raised to lite after they had begun to see corruption. When our bones are 
dried we are ready to say, “ Our hope is lost ;” yet this distrustful word of hers 
served to make the miracle both the more evident and the more illustrious: by 
this it appeared he was truly dead, and not in a trance; for though the posture 
of a dead body might be counterfeited, the smell could not. Her suggesting 
that it could not be done, puts the more honour upon Him that did it. ; 

5. The gentle reproof Christ gave to Martha for the weakness of her faith ; 
ver. 40, “ Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see 
the glory of God?” This word of His to her was not before recorded ; it is 

robable he said it to her when she had said, ver. 27, “ Lord, I believe ;” and it 
is enough that it is recorded here, where it is repeated. Note, Ist, Our Lord 
Jesus has given us all the assurances imaginable that a sincere faith shall at 
length be crowned with a blessed vision. If thou believe, thou shalt see God’s 
glorious appearances for thee in this world, and to thee in the other world. 
If we will take Christ’s word, and rely on his power and faithfulness, we 
shall see the glory of God, and be happy in the sight. 2nd. We have need to 
be often minded of these sure mercies with which our Lord Jesus hath 
encouraged us. Christ doth not give a direct answer to what Martha had 
said, nor any particular promise of what he would do, but orders her to keep 
hold of the general assurances he had already given,—only believe. — We are 
apt to forget what Christ hath spoken, and need him to put us in mind of it 
by his Spirit : ‘Said I not unto thee so and so?’ And dost thou think he will 
ever unsay it. ; se i 

6. The opening of the grave, in obedience to Christ’s order, notwithstanding 
Martha’s objection; ver. 41, “then they took away the stone;” then, when 
Martha was satistied, and had waived her objection, then they proceeded. If 
we will see the glory of God, we mnst let Christ take his own way, and not 
prescribe, but subscribe to him, “They took away the stone,” and that was 
all they could do; Christ only could give life. What man can do is but “to 
prepare the way of the Lord,” to fill the valleys, and level the hills, and, as 

ere, to take away the stone. ; 

Thirdly. The miracle itself wrought. The spectators, invited by the rolling 
away of the stone, gathered about the grave, not to commit ‘dust to dust, 
earth to earth,’ but to receive dust from the dust, and earth from the earth 
again; and their expectations being raised, our Lord Jesus addresses himself 
to his work. 

1. He applies himself to his living Father in heaven; so he had called him, 
ch. vi. 57, and so eyes him now. 

Ist. The gesture he used was very significant ; “he lifted up his eyes,” an out- 
ward expression of the elevation of his mind, and to shew them who stood by 
from whence he derived his power, and to set us an example. This outward 
sign is hereby recommended to our practice, see ch. xvii. 1; look how they will 
answer it who profanely ridicule it. But that which is especially charged 
upon us hereby is to lift up our hearts to God in the heavens. What is 
prayer, but the ascent of the soul to God, and the directing of its affections 
and motionsheavenwards. He lift up his eyes, as looking above, and looking 
beyond the grave where Lazarus lay,and overlooking all the difficulties that 
arose from thence, that he might have his eyes fixed upon the Divine omnipo- 
tence; to teach usto do as Abraham, who “ considered not his own body now 
dead, nor the deadness of Sarah’s womb,” never took those into his thoughts, 
and so gained such a degree of faith as not to stagger at- the promise, 
Tom. iv. 20. 

2nd. His address to God was with great assurance, and such a confidence as 
became him: “ Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me.” He hath here 
taught us by his own example, First. In prayer to call God Father, and to 
draw nigh to him as children toa father, with a humble reverence, and yet with 
a holy boldness. Secondly. In our prayers to praise him: and when we come 
to beg for farther mercy, thankfully to acknowledge former favours. ‘Thanks- 
givings that speak God’s glory, (not our own, like the Pharisee’s “ God, I thank 
thee,”) are decent forms into which to put our supplications. 

But our Saviour’s thanksgiving here was intended to express the unshaken 
assurance he had of the ettecting of this miracle, which he had in his own 
power to do, in concurrence with his Father. “ Father, | thank thee,” that my 
will and thine are in this matter, as always, the same. Elijah and Elisha raised 
the dead, as servants, by intreaty; but Christ, as a Son, by authority, having 
‘ife in himself, and power to quicken whom he would; and he speaks of this as 
his own act, ver. 11; “Lgo, that [may awake him;” yet he speaks of it as what 
he had obtained by prayer, for his Father heard him. Probably he put up the 
prayer for it when he groaned in spirit, once and again, ver. 33—38, in a mental 
prayer, with groanings which could not be uttered. Now Christ speaks of this 
miracle asan answer to prayer: Ist. Because he would thus humble himself; 
though he were a Son, yet learned he this obedience, to ask and receive. His 
mediatorial crown was granted him upon request, though it is of right, Ps. ii.8; 
and ch. xvii. 5, he prays for the glory he had before the world, though, havin 
never forfeited it, he might have demanded it. 2nd. Because he was -leiaed 


xi. 35. “ Jesus wept:” perhaps it would have been more accu- 
rately rendered, “shed tears.” Thus the distinction between the 
word used in verse 33 of the weeping of others and that used here 
of the weeping of Christ is preserved. 

xi. 36, 37, The view concerning the language of verse 37 adopted 
in the Commentary receives confirmation from the original ; for verse 
37 should read “but some,” not ‘and some,” as in our version. 

xi. 38. “A stone lay upon it:” Alford has “against it.’ The 
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thus to honour prayer, making it the key wherewith even he unlocked the 
treasures of Divine power and grace. ‘hus he would teach us in prayer, 
by the lively exercise of faith, to enter into the holiest. 

Now, Christ being assured his prayer was answered, (1.) He professeth 
his thankful acceptance of this answer, “I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me.” ‘Though the miracle was not yet wrought, yet the prayer was answered, 
and he triumphs before the victory. No other can pretend to such an assurance 
as Christ had; yet we may, by faith in the promise, have a prospect of mercy 
before it be sei given in, and may rejoice in that prospect, and give God 
thanks for it. In David’s devotions, the same psalm which begins with prayer 
for mercy closes with thanksgivings for it. Note, (lIst.) Mercies in answer to 
prayer ought in a special manner to be acknowledged with thankfulness. 
Besides the grant of the mercy itself, we are to value it asa great favour to 
have our poor prayers taken notice of. (2nd.) We ought to meet the first 
appearances of the return of prayer with early thanksgivings. As God answers 
us with mercy, even before we call, and hears while we are yet speaking, so we 
should answer him with praise, even before he grants, and give him thanks 
while he is yet speaking good words, and comfortable words. (2.) He pro- 
fesseth his cheerful assurance of a ready answer at any time; ver. 47, “and 
I know that thou hearest me always.” Let none think that this was some 
uncommon favour granted him now, such as he never had before, nor should 
ever have again; no, he had the same Divine power going along with him in his 
whole undertaking, and undertook nothing but what he knew to be agreeable 
to the counsel of God’s will. I give thanks, saith he, for being heard in this, 
because Iam sure to be heard in every thing. See here, (ist.) The mighty 
interest our Lord Jesus had in Heaven: the Father heard him always ; he had 
access to the Father upon every occasion, and success with him in every errand; 
and we may be sure his interest is not the less for his going to heaven, which 
may encourage us to depend upon his intercession, and put all our petitions 
into his hand, for we are sure that him the Father hears always. (2nd.) The 
confidence he had of that interest: “I knew” it. He did not in the least hesi- 
tate or doubt concerning it, but had an entire satisfaction in his own mind of 
the Father’s complacency in him, and coneurrence with him in every thing. 
We cannot have such a particular assurance as he had; but this we know, 
“that whatsoever we ask according to his will, he heareth us,” 1 Jno. v. 14, 15. 

But why should Christ give this public intimation of his obtaining this 
miracle by prayer? He adds, it is ‘“ because of the people which stand by, that 
they may believe that thou hast sent me;” for prayer may preach. 1. It was to 
obviate the objections of his enemies and their reflections. It was blasphem- 
ously suggested by the Pharisees, and their creatures, that he wrought his 
miracles by compact with the devil; now, to evidence the contrary, he openly 
made his address to God, using prayers, and not charms, not peeping and 
muttering as they did that used familiar spirits, Zsa. viii. 19; but with elevated 
eyes and voice professing his communication with Heaven, and dependence on 
Heaven. 2. It was to corroborate the faith of those that were well inclined to 
him, ‘“‘ that they may believe that thou hast sent me, not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them.” Moses, to shew that God sent him, made the earth open 
and swallow men up, Num. xvi. 10; Elijah, to shew that God sent him, made 
fire come from heaven and devour men; for the law was a dispensation of 
terror and death; but Christ proves his mission by raising to life one that was 
dead. Some give this sense; had Christ declared his doing it freely by his own 
power, some of his weak disciples, who as yet understood not his Divine 
nature, would have thought he took too much upon him, and have been stum- 
bled at it; these babes could not bear that strong meat; therefore he chooses 
to speak of his power as received and derived; he speaks self-denyingly of 
himself, that he might speak the more plainly to us; non ita respexit ad suam 
dignitatem atque ad nostram salutem,—‘ In what he said, he consulted not so 
| much his dignity as our salvation.’—/ansen. 

2. He now applies himself to his dead friend in the earth: “ He cried with a 
loud voice, Lazarus, come forth.” He could have raised Lazarus by a silent 
exerting of his power and will, and the undiscernible operations of the Spirit 
of life; but he did it by a call, aloud call. 1st. To be significant of the power 
then put forth for the raising of Lazarus; how he created this new thing; “he 
spake, and it was done.” He cried aloud, to signify the greatness of the work, 
aud of the power employed in it, and to excite himself as it were to this attack 
upon the gates of death, as soldiers engage with ashout. Speaking to Lazarus, 
it was proper to cry with a loud voice; for, First. ‘The soul of Lazarus, whic 
was to be called back, was at a distance; not hovering about the grave, as the 
Jews fancied, but removed to Hades, the world of spirits: now it is natural 
to speak loud when we call to those at a distance. Secondly. The body of 
Lazarus, which was to be called up, was asleep; and we use to speak loud when 
we would awake any out of sleep. “He cried with a loud voice, that the serip- 
ture might be fulfilled, Zsa. xlv. 19: “Ihave not spoken in secret, in a dark 

lace of the earth.” 2nd. To be typical of other works of wonder, and particu- 
arly other resurrections, which the power of Christ was to effect. This loud 
call was a figure, First. Of the gospel call, by which dead souls were to be 
brought out of the grave of sin; which resurrection Christ had formerly spoken 
ot, ch. v. 25; and of his word as the means of it, ch. vi. 63; and now he givesa 
specimen of it. By his word, he saith to souls, Live, yea, he saith to them, Live, 
Eze. xvi. 6; “ Arise from the dead,’ Eph. v. 14. The Spirit of life from God 
entered into those that had been dead and dry bones, when Ezekiel prophe- 
sied over them, Hze. xxxvii. 10. hey who infer, from the commands of the 
Word to turn and live, that man has a power of his own to conyert and regene- 
rate himself, might as well infer from this call to Lazarus, that he had a power 
to raise himself to life. Secondly. Of the sound of the archangel’s trumpet at 
the last day, with which they that sleep in the dust shall be awakened, and 
summoned before the great tribunal, when Christ shall descend with a shout 
a call, or command, like this here, “ Come forth.” See Ps. 1.4, “He shall call® 
both “to the heavens” for their souls, “and to the earth” for their bodies, 
“that he may judge his people.” : 

This loud call here was but short, yet mighty through God to the battering 
down of the strongholds of the grave. Ist. He calls him by name, “ Lazarus, 
as we call those by their names whom we would awake out of a fast sleep. 
God said to Moses, as a mark of his favour, “I know thee by name.” ‘lhe 
naming of him intimates that the same individual person that died shall rise 
again_at the last day. He that calls the stars ry their names, can distinguish 
by name his stars that are in the dust of the earth, and will lose none of them. 
2nd. He calls him out of the grave, speaking to him as if he were already alive, 
and had nothing to do but to come out of his graye. He doth not say unto 
him, Live, for he himself must give life; but he saith to him, Move; for when 
by the grace of Christ we live spiritually, we must stir up ourselves to move: 
the grave of sin and this world is no place for those whom Christ has quick- 
ened, and therefore they must come forth. 3rd. The event was according to 
the intention, “he that was dead came forth,” ver, 44. Power went along with 
\| the word of Christ to reunite the soul and body of Lazarus, and then he came 
|| forth, The miracle is described, not by its invisible springs, to satisfy our enri- 

osity, but its visible effects, to confirm our faith. Do any ask where the soul of 
| Lazarus was during the four days of its separation? We are not, but have 
reason to think it was in paradise—in joy and felicity. But you sa 


{ 


purpose of the stone was mainly to prevent the entrance of beasts of 
prey, and especially the numerous jackals, 

xi. 48. “Our place:” i.e., probably the Temple, round which all 
their hopes gathered, and which would naturally be uppermost in 
the minds of the Sanhedrim. 

xi. 49, “Ye know nothing at all: ” probably many half measures 
had been proposed for arresting the growing inclination of the 
people to recognise Jesus as the Christ. These had proved inade= 
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it not then really an unkindness to it, to return it into the prison of the body? 
And if it were, yet, being for the honour of Christ, and the serving of the inter- 
ests of his kingdom, it was no more an injury to him than it was to St. Paul 
bi continue in the flesh wnen he knew that to depart to Christ was so much 
vetter. 
account or description of his soul’s removal out of the body, or return to it, 
or what he saw in the other world, I suppose both those changes were so 
unaccountable to himself, that he must say with Paul, ‘‘ whether in the body 
or out of the body, I cannot tell;” and of what he saw and heard, that it was 
not lawful or possible to express it. Ina world of sense we cannot frame to 
ourselves, much less communicate to others, any adequate ideas of the world 
of spirits, and the affairs of that world. Let us not covet to be wise above 
what is written; and this is all that is written concerning the resurrection of 
Lazarus, that “he that was dead came forth.” And some have observed that 
though we read of many that were raised from the dead, who no doubt con- 
versed familiarly with men afterwards, yet the Scripture has not recorded one 


If any ask whether Lazarus, after he was raised, could give any |, 


word spoken by any of them, except by our Lord Jesus only. 

This miracle was wrought, 1. Speedily: nothing intervenes between the 
command, “ Come forth,” and the effect, “he came forth;” dictum factum,— 
*no sooner said than done;’ Let there be life, and there was life. hus the 
change in the resurrection will be “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” 
1 Cor. xv. 52 The vepiode st power, that can do it, can do it in an instant: 
“Then shalt thou eall, and I will answer,” will come at the call, as Lazarus 
Here am I. 2. Perfectly: he was so thoroughly revived, that he got up out of 
his grave as strongly a3 ever he got up out of his bed; and returned not only 
to life, but health. He was not raised to serve a present turn, but to live as 
other men; with this additional miracle, as some reckon it, that he came out 
of his grave, though he was fettered with his graveclothes, with which he 
was “bound hand and foot, and his face bound about with a napkin;” for so 
the manner of the Jews was to bury; and he came forth in the same dress 
wherein he was buried, that it might appear it was he himself, and not another, 
and that he was not only alive, but strong, and able to walk, after a sort, even 
in his graveclothes. The binding of his face with a napkin proved that he had 
been really dead; for otherwise, in less than so many days’ time, that would 
have smothered him. And the standers-by in unbinding him, would handle 
him, and see him, that it was he himself, and so be witnesses of the miracle. 

ow see here, Ist. How little we carry away with us when we leave the 
world, only a winding sheet and a coffin; there is no change of raiment in the 
grave, nothing but a single suit of graveclothes. 2nd. What condition we 
shall be in in the grave. What wisdom or device can there be, where the eyes 
are hoodwinked, or what bier where the hands and feet are fettered? 
and so it will be in the grave, whither we are going. Lazarus being come 
forth, hampered and embarrassed with his graveclothes, we may well ima- 
gine that those about the grave were exceedingly surprised and frightened 
at it; we would be so, if we should see a dead body rise ; but Christ, to make 
the thing familiar, sets them to work: Loose him; slacken his graveclothes, 
that they may serve for day clothes till he comes to his house; and then he will 
go himself, so clad, without guide or supporter to his own house. As in the 
Old Testament, the translations of Enoch and Elias were sensible demonstra- 
tions of an invisible and future state, the one about the middle of the patri- 
archal age, the other of the Mosaical economy, so the resurrection of Lazarus 
was,in the New Testament, designed for the confirmation of the doctrine of 
the resurrection. 


45 Then many of the Jews which came to Mary, 
and had seen the things which Jesus did, believed 
on him. 46 But some of them went their ways to 
the Pharisees, and told them what things Jesus had 
done. 47 Then gathered the chief priests and the: 
Pharisees a council, and said, What do we? for this 
man doeth many miracles. 48 If we let him thus 
alone, all men will believe on him: and the Romans 
shall come and take away both our place and nation. 
49 And one of them, named Caiaphas, being the high 

riest that same year, said unto them, Ye know no- 
thing at all, 50 Nor consider that it is expedient 
for us, that one man should die for the people, and | 
that the whole nation perish not. 51 And this 
spake he not of himself: but being high priest that 
year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for that 
nation; 62 And not for that nation only, but that 
also he should gather together in one the children | 
of God that were scattered abroad. 53 Then from 
that day forth they took counsel together for to put 
iim to death. 54 Jesus therefore walked no more! 
openly among the Jews; but went thence unto a 
country near to the wilderness, into a city called 
Ephraim, and there continued with his disciples. 
55 And the Jews’ passover was nigh at hand: and 


many went out of the country up to Jerusalem before | 
the passover, to purify themselves. 56 Then sought. 
they for Jesus, and spake among themselves. as th 
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stood in the temple, What think ye, that he will not 
come to the feast? 57 Now both the chief priests 
and the Pharisees had given a commandment, that, 
if any man knew where he were, he should shew it, 
that they might take him. 


We have here an account of the consequences of this glorious miracle, which 
were as usual; to some it was a savour of life unto life, to others of death unto 

eath. 

First. Some were invited by it, and induced to believe; “ many of the Jews” 
when they saw “the things that Jesus did, believed on him;” and well they 
might, for it was an incontestable proof of his Divine mission. They had 
often heard of his miracles, and yet evaded the conviction of them, by calling 
in question the matter of fact; but now they had themselves seen this done, 
their unbelief was conquered, and they yielded at last. But “blessed are they 
who have not seen, und yet have believed.” The more we see of Christ, the 
more cause we shall see to love him and confide in him; these were some of 
those Jews that came to Mary to comfort her. When we are doing good 
offices to others, we put Oitattves in the way of receiving favours from God, 
and have opportunities of getting good when we are doing good. 

Secondly. Others were irritated by it, and hardened in their unbelief. 

1. The informers were so, ver. 46: “Some of them,” who were eye-witnesses 
of the miracle, were so far from being convinced, that they “ went to the Pha- 
risees,” whom they knew to be his implacable enemies, “and told them what 
things Jesus had done;” not merely as a matter of news worthy their notice, 
much less as an inducement to them to think more favourably of Christ, but 
with a spiteful design to excite those who needed no spur the more vigorously 
to prosecute him. Here is astrange instance, Ist. Of a most obstinate infide- 
lity, refusing to yield to the most powerful means of conviction; and it is hard 
to imagine how they could evade the force of this evidence, but that the god 
of this world had blinded their minds. 2nd. Of a most inveterate enmity. If 
they would not be satisfied that he was to be believed in as the Christ, yet one 
would think they should have been mollified, and persuaded not to persecute 
him; but, if the water be not sufficient to quench the fire, it will inflame it. 
They told what Jesus had done, and told no more but what was true; but their 
malice gave a tincture of diabolism to their information, equal to that of lying ; 

erverting what is true is as bad as forging what is false. Doeg is called a false, 
ying, and deceitful tongue, (Ps. cxx. 2,3; lii. 2—4;) though what he said was 
true. 

2. The judges, the leaders, the blind leaders of the people, were no less 
exasperated by the report made to them; and here we are told what they did. 

ist. A special council is called and held, ver. 47: “ Then gathered the chief 
priests and Pharisees a counsel,” as was foretold, Ps. ii. 3; “the rulers take 
counsel together against the Lord.” Consults of the Sanhedrim were in- 
tended for the public good ; but here, under colour of that, the greatest injury 
and mischief is done to the people. The things that belong to the nation’s 

eace were hid from the eyes of those that were intrusted with its counsels. 
Wis council was called, not only for joint advice, but for mutual irritation ; 
that as iron sharpens iron, and as coals are to burning coals, aud wood to 
fire, so they might exasperate and inflame one another with enmity and rage 
against Christ and his doctrine. e ‘ 

2nd. The case is proposed, and shewed to be weighty and of mighty conse- 

uence. 

3 First. The matter to be debated was what course they should take with 
this Jesus, to stop the growth of his interest; they said, “ What do we? for 
this man doeth many miracles.” The information given about the raising of 
Lazarus was produced, and the men, brethren, and fathers are called in to 
help, as solicitously as if a formidable enemy had been with an army in the 
bowels of their country. Isé. They own the truth of Christ’s miracles, and 
that he had wrought many of them; they are therefore witnesses against 
themselves, for they acknowledged his credentials, and yet denied his com- 
mission. 2nd. They consider what was to be done, and chide themselves 
that they had not done something sooner effectually to crush him. They do not, 
take it at all into their consideration whether they should not receive him, 
and own him as the Messiah, though they professed to expect him, and Jesus 
gave pregnant proofs of his being so; but they take it for ranted he is an 
enemy, and as such is to be run down. “ What do we?” Have we no care 
to support our church? Is it nothing to us that a doctrine so destructive 
to our interest spreads thus? Shall we tamely yield up the ground we have 
got in the affections of the people? Shall we see our authority brought into 
contempt, and the craft by which we get our living ruined, and not bestir 
ourselves? What have we been doing all this while? And what are we now 
thinking of ?_ Shall we be always talking, and bring nothing to pass? 

Secondly. That which made this matter weighty was the peril they appre- 
hended their church and nation to be in from the Romans, ver. 48. If we do not 
silence him, and take him off, “all men will believe on him;” and, this being the 
setting up of a new king, the Romans will take umbrage at it, and will come 
with an army, “and take away our place and nation,” and therefore it is no time 
to trifle. See what an opinion they have, Ist. Of their own power. They speak 
as if they thought Christ’s progress and success in his work depended upon their 
connivance, as if he could not go on to work miracles, and make disciples, unless 
they let him alone; as if it were in their power to conquer Him who had con- 
quered death; or as if they could fight against God and prosper. But He that 
sits in heaven laughs at the fond conceit which impotent malice has of its own. 
omnipotence. 2nd. Of their own politics. They fancy themselves to be men of 
mighty insight, and foresight, and great sagacity in their moral prognostications. 
1. They take on them to prophesy that, in a little time, if he have liberty to go on, 
“all men will believe on him;” hereby owning, when it was to serve their pur- 
pose, that his doctrine and miracles had a very convincing power in them, such as 
could not be resisted, but that all men would become his proselytes and vota- 
ries. Thus do they now make his interest formidable, though, to serve another 
turn, these same men strove to make it contemptible, ch. vii. 48: “ Have any 
of the rulers believed on him?” ‘This was the thing they were afraid of, that 
men would believe on him, and then all their measures were broke. Note, ‘The 
success of the Gospel is the dread of its adversaries ; if souls be saved they are 
undone. 2. ‘They foretel that if the generality of the nation be drawn after 
him, the rage of the Romans will be drawn upon them; “they will come and 
take away our place;” the country in general, especially Jerusalem; or the 
temple, the holy place, and their place—their darling, their idol; or, their 
preferments in the temple, their places of power and trust. 

Now it was true that the Romans had a very jealous eye upon them, and 
knew they wanted nothing but power and oppoxtunity to shake off their 
yoke. It was likewise true, that if the Romans should pour an army in upon 
them, it would be very hard for them to make any head against it: yet here 


quate. In the words of Caiaphas “we hear the voice of the bold, 
bad man, silencing with ill-suppressed contempt his weak and 
vacillating colleagues, who could see the common danger, and yet 
shrunk, though from no righteous principle, from applying the 
eff ectual remedy.” 

xi. 53, 54. It was determined to put Christ to death; the only 
juestion now was as to the way this might be done, Christ's hour 
was not yet come; hence he withdrew. “Ephraim:” a city in the 


neighbourhood of the desert country lying northward of Jerusalem, 
and between that city and Jericho. Here our Lord remained till the 
approach of the Passover should bring him back to the city, to supply 
at length the true Paschal Lamb, at which all that went before had 
pointed. 

xi. 56. “ That he will not come:” these words seem to imply an 
expectation that he rather would come. Verse 57 accounts for the 
prevalence of the conjectures whether he would come in spite «f the 
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appeared a cowardice, which one woufd not have found in the priests of the 
Lord, if they had not by their wickedness forfeited their interest in God, and 
all good men. Had they kept their integrity, they needed not have feared the 
Romans. But they speak like a dispirited people; as the men of Judah, when 
they basely said to Samson, ‘‘ Knowest thou not that the Philistines rule over 
us?” Jud. xv. 11. When men lose their piety they lose their courage. But, 

1. It was false that there was any danger of the Romans being irritated 
against their nation by the progress of Christ’s Gospel, for it was no way hurt- 
ful to kings and provinces, but highly beneficial. ‘The Romans had no jealousy 
at all of his growing interest; for he taught men to give tribute to Cesar, and 
not to resist evil, but take up the cross. The Roman governor, at his trial, 
could find no fault in him. There was more danger of the Romans being 
incensed against the Jewish nation by the priests than by Christ. Note, Pre- 
tended fears are often the colour of malicious designs. 

2., Had there really been some danger of displeasing the Romans by tolerat- 
ing Christ’s preaching, yet that would not justify their hating and persecuting 
a good man. Note, Ist. The enemies of Christ and his Gospel have often 
coloured their enmity with a seeming care for the public good, and the common 
safety, aud in order to that have branded his prophets and ministers as trou- 
blers of Israel, and men that turn the world upside down, 2nd. Carnal policy 
commonly sets up reasons of state, in opposition to rules of justice. When 
men are concerned for their own wealth and safety more than for truth and 
duty, it is wisdom from beneath, which is “earthly, sensual, and devilish.” 
But see what was the issue: they pretended to be afraid that their tolerating 
Christ’s Gospel would bring desolation upon them by the Romans; and there- 
fore, right or wrong, set themselves against it. But it proved that their per- 
secuting the Gospel brought upon them that which they feared, filled un the 
measure of their iniquity; and the Romans came and took away their place 
und nation, and their place knows them no more. Note, That calamity which 
we seek to escape by sin we take the most effectual course to bring upon our 
vwn heads; and they who think by opposing Christ’s kingdom to secure or 
advance their own secular interest, will find Jerusalem a more burthensome 
stone than they think it is, Zec. xii. 3; “the fear of the wicked it shall come 
upon them, 

Brd. Caiaphas makes a malicious but mystical speech in the council upon 
this occasion. M 

first. The malice of it appears evident at first view, ver. 49,50. He being the 
high priest, and so president of the council, took upon him to decide the matter 
before it was debated: “ You know nothing at all,” your hesitating betrays your 
ignorance, for it is not a thing that will bear a dispute ; it is soon determined, 
if you consider that received maxim, “ that it is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people.” Here } ; 

lst. The counsellor was Caiaphas, who was “high priest that same year.” 
The high priesthood was by the Divine appointment settled upon the heir male 
of the house of Aaron, for and during the term of his natural life, and then 
to his heir-male; but in those degenerate times it was become, though not an 
annual office, like a consulship, yet frequently changed, as they could make 
an interest with the Roman powers. Now it happened that this year Caiaphas 
wore the mitre. 

2nd. The drift of the advice was in short this, that some way or other must 
be found out to put Jesus to death. We have reason to think that they strongly 
suspected him to be indeed the Messiah; but his doctrine was so contrary to 
their darling traditions and secular interest, and his design did so thwart their 
notions of the Messiah’s kingdom, that they resolve, be he who he will, he must 
be put to death. Caiaphas doth not say, Let him be silenced, imprisoned, 
banished, —though that is sufficient for the restraint of one they thought dan- 
gerous,—but die he must. Note, Those that have set themselves against 
Christianity, have commonly divested themselves of humanity, and been infa- 
mous for crueity. 

3rd. This is insinuated with all the subtlety as well as malice of the old 
serpent. 1. He suggests his own sagacity, which we must suppose him, as high 
priest, to excel in, though the Urim and Thummim was long since lost. How 
scorntully doth he say, * You know nothing,” that are but common priests ; but 
you must give me leave to see farther into things than you do. Thus it is com- 
mon for those in authority to impose their corrupt dictates by virtue of that; 
and because they should be the wisest and best, to expect that every body 
should believe they are so. 2. He takes it for granted that the case is plain 
and past dispute, and those are very ignorant that do not see it to by so. Note, 
Reason and justice are often run down with a high hand; “ truth is fallen in 
the streets,” and when it is down, down with it; “and equity cannot enter,” and 
when it is out, out with it, Zsa. lix. 14. 3. He insists upon a maxim in politics, 
that the welfare of communities is to be preferred before that of particular 
persons: “It is expedient for us,” as priests, whose all lies at stake, “that one 
man die for the people.” ‘Thus far it holds true, that it is expedient, and more 
than so, it is truly honourable, for a man to hazard his life in the service of his 
country, Phil. ii. 17; 1 Jno. iil. 16; but to put an innocent man to death, under 
colour of consulting the public safety, is the devil’s politics. Caiaphas craftily 
insinuates that the greatest and best man, though major singulis,—‘ greater 
than any one individual,’ is minor wniversis,— less than the collected mass,’ and 
ought to think his life well spent, nay, well lost, to save his country from ruin ; 
but what is this to the murdering of one that was evidently a great blessing, 
under pretence of preventing an imaginary mischief to the country? The case 
ought to have been put thus: Was it expedient for them to bring upon them- 
selves, and upon their nation, the guilt of blood, a prophet’s blood, for the se- 
curing of their civil interests from a danger which they had no just reason to be 
afraid of? Was it expedient for them to drive God and their glory from them 
rather than venture the Romans’ displeasure, who could do them no harm if 
they had God on their side? Note, Carnal policy, which steers only by secular 
considerations, while it thinks to save all by sin, ruins all at last. 

Secondly. ‘The mystery that was in this counsel of Caiaphas doth not appear 
at first view, but the evangelist leads us into it; ver. 51, 52, “this spake he not 
of himself ;” it was not only the language of his own enmity and policy, but in 
these words he prophesied, though he himself was not aware of it, “that Jesus 
should die for that nation.” Here is a precious comment upon a pernicious 
next ;the counsel of cursed Caiaphas so construed as to fall in with the counsels 
of the blessed God. Charity teaches us to put the most favourable construe- 
tion upon men’s words and actions that they will bear; but piety teacheth us 
to make a good improvement of them, even contrary to that which they were 
intended for. If wicked men, in what they do against us, are God’s hand to 
humble and reform us, why may they not in what they say against us be God’s 
mouth to instruct and convince us? But in this of Caiaphas, there was an 
extraordinary direction of Heaven prompting him to say that which was capable 
ofa very sublime sense. As the hearts of all men are in God’s hand, so are 
their tongues. They are deceived who say, “ Our tongues are our own,” so that 
either we may say what we will, and are not accountable to God’s judgment 
or we can say what we will, and are not restrainable by his providence and 
power. Balaam could not say what he would when he came to curse Israel, 
nor Laban when he pursued Jacob. 

4th. The evangelist explains and enlarges upon Caiaphas’ words. 
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First. We explains what ne said, and shews how it not only was, but was 
intended to be, accommodated to an excellent purpose. He did not speak it of 
himself,—as it was an artifice to stir up the council against Christ, he spoke & 
of himself, or of the devil rather, — but as it was an oracle, declaring it the pur- 
pose and design of God by the death of Christ to save God’s spiritual Israe. 
from sin and wrath, he did not speak it of himself, for he knew nothing of the 
matter; “ he meant not so, neither did his heart think so;” for nothing was in 
his heart but to destroy and cut off, Zsa. x. 7. 4 : 

Ist. He prophesied ; and those that prophesied, in their prophesyings, did not 
speak of shatiwolnee But is Caiaphas also among the prophets? He is so, pra 
hac vicg,—‘ this once,’ though an ill man, and an implacable enemy to Christ and 
his Gospel. Note, 1. God can and often doth make wicked men instruments 
to serve his own purposes, even contrary to theic own intentions; for he has 
them not only in a chain, to restrain them from doing the mischief they would, 
but in a bridle, to lead them to do the service they would not. 2. Words of pro- 

hecy in the mouth are no infallible evidence of a principle of grace in the 
eet “Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name?” will be rejected as 
a frivolous plea. “ 

2nd. He prophesied, “being high priest that year ;” not that his being high 
priest did at all dispose or qualify him to be a prophet; we cannot suppose the 
pontifical mitre to have first inspired with prophecy the basest head that ever 
wore it; but, 1. Being high priest, and therefore of note and eminence in 
the conclave, God was pleased to put this significant word into his mouth, 
rather than into the mouth of any other, that it might be the more observed, or 
the sion-observance of it the more aggravated. The apophthegms of great men 
nave been thought worthy of special regard; ‘“‘a divine sentence is in the lips 
of the king;” therefore this divine sentence was put into the lips of the high 
priest, that even out of his mouth this word might be established, that Christ 
died for the good of the nation, and not for any iniquity in his hands. He 
happened to be high priest that year, which was fixed to be the year of 
the redeemed, when Messiah the prince must be cut off, but not for himself, 
Dan. ix. 26, and he must own it. 2. Being high priest that year, that famous 
year, in which there was to be such a plentiful effusion of the Spirit, more than 
tea ever been yet, according to the prophecy, Joel ii. 28, 29, compared with 
Acts ii. 17, some drops of the blessed shower light upon Caiaphas, as the 
crumbs, saith Dr. Lightfoot, of the children’s bread, which fall from the table 
among the dogs. This year was the year of the expiration of the Levitical 
priesthood; and out of the mouth of him who was that year high priest was 
extorted an implicit resignation of it to Him who should not, as they had done 
for many ages, offer beasts for that nation, but offer himself, andso make an end 
of the sin offering. This resignation he made unwittingly, as Isaac gave the 
blessing to Jacob. 

urd. The matter of his prophecy was, “ that Jesus should die for that nation,” 
the very thing to which all the prophets bare witness, who “testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ,” 1 Pet. i. 11, that the death of Christ must be 
the life and salvation of Israel. He meant, by that nation, those who obstinately 
adhered to Judaism, but God meant those in it that would receive the doctrine 
of Christ, and become followers of him—all believers, the spiritual seed of 
Abraham. The death of Christ, which Caiaphas was now projecting, proved 
the ruin of that interest in the nation which he intended it should be the 
security and establishment of, for it brought wrath upon them to the utter- 
most ; bi it proved the advancement of that interest which he hoped it would 
have been the ruin of ; for Christ, being lifted up from the earth, drew all men 
unto him. It is a great thing that is here prophesied, that Jesus should die, dis 
for others, not only for their good, but in their stead; die for that nation, for 
they had the first offer made them of salvation by his death. If the whole 
nation of the Jews had unanimously believed in Christ, and received his Gos- 
pel, they had been not only saved eternally, but saved as a nation, from thcir 
grievances. The fountain was first opened to the house of David, Zee. xiii. 1. 
He so died for that nation, as that the whole nation should not perish, but that 
a remnant should be saved, Rom. xi. 5. : 

Secondly. The evangelist enlargeth upon this word of Caiaphas’; ver. 52, “not 
for that nation only,” how much soever it thought itself.the darling of Heaven, 
“but that also he should gather together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad.” Observe here, : 

ist. The persons Christ died for; not for the nation of the Jews only; it 
would have been comparatively but a light thing for the Son of God to go 
through so vast an undertaking only to restore the preserved of Jacob and 
the outcasts of Israel; no, he must be salvation to the ends of the earth, 
Isa. xlix. 6; he must die for “the children of God that were scattered abroad. 
1. Some understand it of the children of God that were then in being, scattered 
abroad in the Gentile world, devout men of every nation, Acts ii. 5; that feared 
God, Acts x. 2, and worshipped him, Acts xvi. 4; proselytes of the gate, who 
served the God of Abraham, but submitted not to the ceremonial law of Moses; 
persons that had a savour of natural religion, but were dispersed in the nations, 
had no solemn assemblies of their own, nor any peculiar profession to unite in, 
or distinguish themselves by. Now Christ died to incorporate these in one 
great society, to be denominated from him, and governed by him; and this was 
the setting up a standard, to which all that had a regard to God, and a concern 
for their souls, might have recourse, and under which they might list them- 
selves. 2. Others take in with these all that belong to the election of grace, 
who are called the children of God, though not yet born, because they are pre- 
destinated to the adoption of children, Eph. i. 5. Now these are scattered 
abroad in several places of the earth, out of all kindreds and tongues, Rev. vii. 9; 
and in several ages of the world, to the end of time, there are those that fear 
him throughout all generations; to all those he had an eye in the atonement 
he made by his blood; as he prayed so he died, “for all that should believe on 
him.” 

2nd. The purpose and intention of his death concerning those persons. He 
died to gather them in who wandered, and to gather them together in ove who 
were scattered; to invite them to him that were at a distance from him, and to 
unite them in him that were at a distance from each other, Christ’s dying is, 
1. The great attractive of our hearts. For this end he is lifted up, to draw men 
to him. The conversion of souls is the gathering of them in to Christ as their 
ruler and refuge, as the doves to their windows; and he died to effect this. By 
dying he purchased them to himself, and the gift of the Holy Ghost for them. 
His love, in dying for us, is the great loadstone of our love. 2. The great centre 
of our unity. He gathers them together in one, Eph. i. 10: they are one with 
him; one body, one spirit, and one with each otherin him, AJ the saints, in 
all places and ages, meet in Christ, as all the members in the head, and all the 
branches in the root. Christ, by the merit of his death, recommended all the 
saints in one to the grace and fayour of God, Heb. ii, 11—13;.and by the motive 
of his death recommends them all severally to the love and affection one of 
another, ch. xiii. 34. ; ; 

5th. The result of this debate is a resolve of the council to put Jesus to 
death; ver. 53, “from that day they took counsel together to put him to death.” 
They now understand one another's minds, and so each was fixed in his own, 
that Jesus must die; and it should seem a committee was appointed to sit, de 
die in diem,—‘from day to day,’ to consider of it, and consult about it, and ¢ 
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determination to seize him. On the other hand, it is not probable 
that this command was made very public, for no attempt was made 
to seize our Lord when he appeared openly in Bethany. 

xii. 1, “Six days:” our Lord entered Bethany on Friday, 8th of 
Nisan, the eve of the Sabbath, and remained over the Sabbath. The 
supper (verse 2) took place most likely on the Sabbath—i.e., the 
Saturday. -The Jews were fond of having entertainments on that 
day. ‘That the incident recorded here is identical with that narrated 
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in Matt. xxvi. 6 and Mark xiv. 3 is now almost universally admitted. 
The difficulty is the apparent discrepancy in the date. The narra- 
tives of Matthew and Mark seem to suggest that Wednesday was 
the day on which the supper was made in Simon’s house; but it is 
not necessary to suppose that these two evangelists observed an 
exact chronological order, They do not employ any term which 
marks its immediate succession to the occurrence before related. 
St. John marks the time clearly. The visit to Jerusalem on the ~ 
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receive proposals for the effecting of it. Note, The wickedness of the wicked 
ripens by degrees, Jas. i. 15; Hze. vii. 10. ‘Two considerable advances were 
now made in their accursed design against Christ: First. What before they 
had thought of severally, now they jointly concumred in, and so strengthened 
the hands one of another in this wickedness, and proceeded with the greater 
assurance. Ill men confirm and encourage themselves and one another in ill 
practices, by comparing notes; men of corrupt minds bless themselves when 
tuey find others of the same mind. Then the wickedness, which before seemed 
impracticable, appears not a4 possible, but easy to be effected: vis unita for- 
tior,—‘ energies, when united, become more efficient.’ Secondly. What before 
they wished done, but wanted a colour for, now they are furnished with a 
plausible pretence to justify themselves in, which will serve, if not to take off 
the guilt—that is the least of their care—yet to take off the odium, and so satisfy, 
if not the personal, yet the political conscience, as some subtilly distinguish. 
Many will go on very securely in doing an ill thing, as long as they have but 
something to say in excuse for it. Now this reselution of theirs to put him 
to death, right or wrong, shews that all the formality of a trial, which they 
afterwards brought him upon, was but show and grimace; they were before 
determined what to do. 

6th. Christ hereupon absconded, knowing very well what was the vote of 
their close cabal, ver. 54. First. He suspended his public appearances; “he 
walked no more openly among the Jews;” that is, among the inhabitants of 
Judea, who were properly called Jews, especially those at Jerusalem ; od repie- 
ware, ‘he did not walk up and down among them,’ did not go from place to 
Laie preaching and working miracles with that freedom and_ openness that he 

ad done, but while he stayed in Judzwa he was there incognito,—‘in disguise.’ 
Thus the chief priests put the light of Israel under a bushel. Secondly. He 
withdrew into an obscure part of the country, so obscure, that the name of the 
town he retired to is scarce met with any where else. He went to a country 
near the wilderness, as if he were driven out from among men; or rather, 
wishing with Jeremiah, that he might have in the wilderness a lodgingplace 
of wayfaring men, Jer. ix. 2. He entered into a city called Ephraim, some 
think Ephratah, that is, Bethlehem, where he was born, and which bordered 
upon the wilderness of Judah; others think, Ephron, or Ephraim, mentioned 
2 Chr. xiii. 19. Thither his disciples went with him; neither would they leave 
him in solitude, nor would he leave them in danger. There he continued, 
dé7p:fe, there he ‘ conversed ;’ he knew how to improve this time of retirement 
in private conversation, when he had not opportunity of preaching publicly. 
He conversed with his disciples, which were his family, when he was forced 
from the temple, and his d¢rpcfa, or ‘discourses’ there, no doubt, were very 
eiitying. We must do the good we can, when we cannot do the good we 
would, 

But why would Christ abscend now? It was not because he either feared 
the power of his enemies, or distrusted his own power; he had many ways to 
save himself, and was neither averse to suffering, nor unprepared for it; but he 
retired, 1. ‘Bo put a mark of displeasure upon Jerusalem, and the people of the 
Jews. They rejected him and his Gospel; justly therefore did he remove him- 
self and his Gospel from them. The prince of teachers was now removed into 
a corner, Zsa. xxx. 20, and there was no open vision of him; and it was asad 
presse of that thick darkness which was shortly to come upon Jerusalem, 

ecause she knew not the day of her visitation. 2. To render the cruelty of his 
enemies against him the more inexcusable. If that which was grievous to them, 
and thought dangerous to the public, was his public appearances, he would try | 
whether their anger would be turned away by his retirement into privacy 
When David was fled to Gath, Saul was satisfied, and sought no more for him, 
1 Sam. xxvii. 4. But it was the life, the precious life, that these wicked men 
hunted after. 3. His hour was not yet come, and therefore he devlined danger, , 
and did it in a way common to men, both to warrant and encourage the flight ; 
of his servants in time of persecution, and to comfort those who are forced from 
their usefulness, and buried alive in privacy and obscurity: “ the disciple is | 
not better than his Lord.” 4. His retirement for a while was to make his 
return into Jerusalem, when his hour was come, the more remarkable and 
illustricus. This increased the acclamations of joy with which his well- 
wishers welcomed him at his next public appearance, when he rode triumph- 
antly into the city. 

wth. The strict inquiry made for him during his recess, ver. 55—57. 

First. The oceasion of it was the approach of the passover, at which they 
expected his presence, according to custom; ver. 55, “the Jews’ passover was 
nigh at hand,” a festival which shone bright in their calendar, and which there 
was great expectation of for some time before. This was Christ’s fourth and 
last passover since he entered upon his public ministry, and it might be truly 
said, as 2 Chr. xxxv. 18, there never was such a passover in Israel, for in it 
“ Christ, our passover, was sacrificed for us.” Now the passover being at hand, 
Many went out of all parts of the country to Jerusalem, to purify themselves. 
This was either, 1s¢. XK necessary purification of those who had contracted any 
ceremonial pollution; they came to be sprinkled with the water of purification, 
and to perform the other rites of cleansing, according to the law, for they might 
not eat the passover in their uncleanness, Num. ix. 6. Thus, before our gospel 


assover we must renew our repentance, and by faith wash in the blood of 

hrist, and so compass God’s altar. Or, 2nd. A voluntary purification, or 
self-sequestration, by fasting and prayer, and other religious exercises, which 
many that were more devout than their neighbours spent some tinie in before 
the passover, and chose to do it at Jerusalem, because of the advantage of the 
temple service. Thus must we, by solemn preparation, set bounds about the 
mount on which we expect to meet with God. i : 

Secondly. The inquiry was very solicitous; “they said, What think ye, that 
he will not come to the feast ?” ver. 56. \ ji 

ist. Some think this was said by those that wished well to him, and expected : 
his coming, that fey might hear his doctrine, and see his miracles. They that 
came early out of the country, that they might purify themselves, were very 
desirous to meet with Christ, and perhaps came up the sooner with that expec- 
tation ; and therefore, as they stood in the temple, the place of their purification, 
they inquired what news of Christ? Could any body give them hopes of seeing 
him? If there were those, and those of the most devout people, and best 
affected to religion, who shewed this respect to Christ, it was a check to the 
enmity of the chief priests, and a witness against them. tod é 

2nd. It should rather seem they were his enemies that made this inquiry after 
him, who wished for an opportunity to lay hands on him, They seeing the town 
begin to fill with devout people out of the country, wondered they did not find 
him among them. When they should have been assisting them that came to 
purify themselves, accerding to the duty of their place, they were plotting 
against Christ. How miserably degenerate was the Jewish church, when the 

riests of the Lord were become like the priests of the calves, “a snare on 
Miz eh, and a net spread upon ‘Tabor,” and were “ profound to make slaugh- 
ter,” Hos. v. 1, 2;—when, instead of keeping the feast with unleayened bread, 
they were themselves soured with the leaven of the worst malice! Their 
asuing, “ What think ye, will he not come up to the feast? implies, 1. An 
invidious retiection upon Christ, as if he would omit his attendance on the feast 
of ths Lord for fear of exposing himself. If others, through irreligion be absent, 


Sunday gave ample opportunities to Judas for his interview with 
the chief priests. The supper was held at Simon’s house. It seems 
‘not improbable that there was some relationship between Simon and 
the family at Bethany. Among the conjectures on the subject, 
Professor Plumptre appears to favour the one which regards Simon 
as the father of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus. He is called the leper 
(Matthew and Mark) ; not that he then had the leprosy, but that he 
had once been leprous, and had been healed probably by our Lord. 
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they are not animadverted upon; but if Christ be absent for his own presery a 
tion, (for God will have mercy, and not sacrifice,) it is turned to his reproach 

as it was to David’s, that his seat was empty at the feast, though Saul wants d 
him only that he might have an opportunity of nailing him to the wall with his 
javelin, 1 Sam. xx. 26,27. It is sad to see holy ordinances prostituted to such 
unholy purposes. 2. A fearful apprehension they had of missing their game. 

Will he not come up to the feast?” -If he do not, our measures are broken, 
and we are all undone; for there is no sending a pursuivant into the country to 
fetch him up. 

Thirdly. The orders issued out by the government for the apprehending of 
him were very strict, ver. 57.. The great Sanhedrim issued out a proclamation, 
strictly charging and requiring, that if any person in city or country knew 
where he was, pretending that he was a criminal, and had fled from justice, they 
should shew it, that he might be taken, probably promising a reward to any 
that wonld discover him, and imposing a penalty on such as harboured him. 
So that ereby he was represented to the people as an obnoxious, dangerous 
man; an outlaw, whom any one might have a blow at. Saul issued out such a 
proclamation for apprehending of David, and Ahab of Elijah. See, 1st How 
intent they were upon this prosecution, and how indefatigably they laboured 
in it, now at a time when if they had had any sense of religion, and the duty 
of their function, they would have found themselves something else to do. 
2nd. How willing they were to involve others in the guilt with them. If any 
were capable of betraying Christ, they would have him think himself bound to 
do it. ‘Thus was the interest they had in the people abused to the worst pur- 
poses. Note, It is an aggravation of the sins of wicked rulers that they com- 
monly make those that are under them instruments of their unrighteousness. 
But notwithstanding this proclamation, though doubtless many knew where he 
was, yet such was his interest in the affections of some, and such God’s hold of 
the consciences of others, that he continued undiscovered, for the Lord hid him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


It was a melancholy account which we had, in the close of the foregoing chapter, of the 
disgrace done to our Lord Jesus, when the scribes and Pharisees proclaimed him a 
traitor to their church, and put upon him all the marks of ignominy they could; but 
the story of this chapter balanceth that, by giving us an account of the honour done to 
the Redeemer, notwithstanding all that reproach thrown upon him; thus the one was 
set over against the other. Let us see what honours were heaped on the head of the 
Lord Jesus, even in the depths of his humiliation. I. Mary did him honour by anoint- 
ing his feet at the supper in Bethany, ver. 1—11. If. The common people did him 
honour with their acclamations of joy, when he rode in triumph into Jerusalem, 
ver. 12—19. III. The Greeks did him honour, by inquiring after him, with « longing 
desire to see him, ver. 20—26. IV. God the Father did him honour, by a voice from 
heaven, bearing testimony to him, ver. 27—36. V. He had honour done him by the 
Old Testament prophets, who foretold the infidelity of those that heard the report of 
him, ver. 37—41. VI. He had honour done him by some of the chief rulers, whose 
consciences witnessed for him, though they had not courage to o n it, ver. 42, 45. 
VII. He claimed honour to himself, by asserting his Divine mission, and the account 
he gave of his errand into the world, ver. 44—50. 
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with her hair: and the house was filled with the odour 
of the ointment. 4 Then saith one of his disciples, 
Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, which should betray him, 
5 Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 


BETHANY.— rer. l. 


“ Between the raised Lazarus and the healed leper the Lord pro- 
bably sits, as between two trophies of his glory” (Stier). 

xii. 3. “A pound of ointment of spikenard:” the nardos of the 
Greeks has been identified with the sunbul of the Arabians, and 
this again with the Hindoo jatamansee, which was annually brought 
from the mountains which overhang the Ganges and the Jumna. 
“ Pound:”’ possibly a Syrian weight, whose value is unknown. The 
Roman pound is thought to be too large to suit the circumstance. 
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pence, and given to the poor? 6 This he said, not 
that he cared for the poor; but because he was a 
thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put therein. 
7 Then said Jesus, Let her alone: against the day 
of my burying hath she kept this. 8 For the poor 
always ye have with you; but me ye have not always. 
9 Much people of the Jews therefore knew that he 
was there: and they came not for Jesus’ sake only, 
but that they might see Lazarus also, whom he had 
raised from the dead. 10 But the chief priests con- 
sulted that they might put Lazarus also to death ; 
11 Because that by reason of him many of the Jews 
went away, and believed on Jesus. 


SPIKENARD.—ver. 3, 


In these verses we have, 

First. The kind visit our Lord Jesus made to his friends at Bethany, ver. 1. 
He came up out of the country, “six days before the passover,” and took up at 

ethany, a town that, according to the computation of our metropolis, lay so 
near Jerusalem, as to be within the bills of mortality. He lodged here with 
his friend Lazarus, “ whom he” had lately “raised from the dead.” His coming 
to Bethany may now be considered, 

1. As a preface to the passover he intended to celebrate, to which relation is 
had in the date of the time, ‘six days before the passover.” Devout men set 
time apart before, to prepare themselves for that solemnity, and thus it became 
our Lord Jesus to fulfil all righteousness; and thus he hath set us an example 
of solemn self-sequestration before the solemnities of the gospel passover. 
Let us hear the voice crying, “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 

2. As a voluntary exposing himself to the fury of his enemies. Now his hour 
was at hand, he came within their reach, and freely offered himself to them, 
though he had shewed them how easily he could evade all their snares. Note 
Ist. Our Lord Jesus was voluntary in his sufferings; his life was not forced 
from him, but resigned; “Lo, 1 come.” As the streugth of his persecutors 
vould not overpower him, so their subtlety could not surprise him, but he died 
because he would. 2nd. As there is atime when we are allowed to shift for 
our own preservation, so there is a time when we are called to jeopard our 
lives in the cause of God, as St. Paul, when he went bound in the spirit to 
Jerusalem. 

3. As an instance of his kindness to his friends at Bethany, whom he loved, 
and from whom he was shortly to be taken away. This was a farewell visit; 
he came to take leave of them, and to leave with them words of comfort against 
the day of trial that was approaching. Note, epouee Christ depart for a time 
from baal per he will give them intimations that he parts in love, and not in 
anger. ethany is here described to be the town “ where Lazarus was, whom 
he raised from the dead.” That miracle wrought here put a new honour upon 
the place, and made it remarkable. Christ came hither to observe what im- 
provement was made of that miracle; for where Christ works wonders, and 
shews signal favours, he looks after them to see whether the intention of them 
be answered. Where he has sown plentifully, he observes whether it comes 
up again. 

Secondly. The kind entertainment which his friends there give him; “they 
made him a supper,” ver. 2, a great supper, afeast. It is queried whether this 
was the same with that which is recorded, Mat. xxvi. 6, &c., in the house of 
Simon: most think they were; for the substance of the story and many of the 
circumstances agree ; but that comes in after what was said two days before 
the passover, whereas this was done six days before: nor is it likely that 
Martha should serve in any house but her own; and therefore I incline with 
Dr. Lightfoot to think them different: that that in Matthew was on the third 
day of the passover week, but this here the seventh day of the week before, 
being the Jewish sabbath, the night before he rode in triumph into Jerusalem; 
that in the house of Simon, this of Lazarus, These two being the most public 
and solemn entertainments given him in Bethany, Mary graced them both with 
this token of respect; and what she left of her ointment this first time, when 
she spent but a pound of it, ver. 2, she used that second time, when she poured 
it all ont, Mar. xiv. 3. Let us see the account of this entertainment. 

1. The made him a supper ;” for with them ordinarily supper was the best 
meal. This they did in token of their respect and yvratitude, for a feast is made 
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for friendship ; and that they might have an opportunity of free and pleasant 
conversation with him, for a feast is made for fellowship. poeta = in allusion 
to this and the like entertainments given to Christ in the days of his flesh, it is 
that he promiseth to such as open the door of their hearts to him, that he will 
sup with them, Mev, iii. 20. 

2. “Martha served;” she herself waited at table, in token of her great 
respect to the Master: though a person of some quality, she did not think it 
below her to serve when Christ sat at meat; nor should we think it a dis- 
honour or disparagement to us to stoop to any service whereby Christ ma 
be honoured. Christ had formerly reproved Martha for being “ troubled wit 
much serving;” but she did not therefore leave off serving, as some, who, 
when they are reproved for one extreme, peevishly run into another; no, still 
she served; not as then, at a distance, but within hearing of Christ’s gracious 
words, reckoning those happy who, as the queen of Sheba said concerning 
Solomon’s servants, stood continually before him to hear his wisdom. Better 
be a waiter at Christ’s table than a guest at the table of a prince. 

3. “ Lazarus was one of them that sat at meat.” It proved the truth of his 
resurrection, as it did of Christ’s, that there were those who did eat and drink 
with them, Acts x. 41. Lazarus did not retire into a wilderness after his resur- 
rection, as if when he had made a visit to the other world, he must ever after 
be a hermit in this; no, he conversed familiarly with people, as others did. He 
sat at meat, as a monument of the miracle Christ bad wrought. Those whom 
cae has raised up to a spiritual life, are made to sit together with him; see 

ph. il. 5, 6. 

Thirdly. The particular respect which Mary shewed him above the rest, in 
anointing his feet with sweet ointment, ver. 3: she had “a pound of ointment 
of spikenard, very costly,” which probably she had by her for her own use; hut 
the death and resurrection of her brother had quite weaned her from the use 
of all such things, and with this she “anointed the feet of Jesus;” and as a 
farther token of her reverence for him, and negligence of herself, she “ wiped 
them with her hair;” and this was taken notice of by all that were present, 
for “the house was filled with the odour of the ointment:” see Pr. xxvii. 16. 
Doubtless she intended this as a token of her love to Christ, who had given 
real tokens of his love to her and her family; and thus she studies what she 
shall render. Now by this her love to Christ appears to have been, 

1. A generous love. So far from sticking at necessary charges in his ser- 
vice, she is as ingenious to create an occasion of expense in religion as mast 
are to avoid it. If she had any thing more valuable than other, that must be 
brought out for the honour of Christ. Note, Those who love Christ truly, 
love him so much better than this world as to be willing to lay out the best 
they have for him. 
| 2. A condescending love. She not cet bestowed her ointment upon Christ, 

but poured it upon him with her own hands, which she might’ have ordere 
one of her servants to have done; nay, she did not, as usual, anvint his head 
with it, but his feet. True love, as it doth not stick at charges, so it doth not 
stick at pains in honouring Christ. Considering what Christ has done and 
suffered for us, we are very ungrateful if we think any service too hard to do, 
or too mean to stoop to, whereby he may really be glorified. 

3. A believing love. There was faith working by this love; faith in Jesus as 

the Messiah, the Christ, that is, the Anointed, who, being both priest and king, 
| was anointed as Aaron and David were. Note, God’s anointed should be our 
anointed; has God poured on him the oil of gladness above his fellows? let us 
pour on him the ointment of our best affections above all competitors. By con- 
| senting to Christ as our king, we must comply with God’s designs, appointing 
him our Head whom he has appointed, Hos. i. 11. " 

The filling of the house with the pleasant odour of the ointment may intimate 
to us, Ist. That those who entertain Christ in their hearts and houses bring a 
sweet odour into them. Christ’s presence brings with it_an ointment and per- 
fume which rejoice the heart. 2nd. Honours done to Christ are comforts to 
all his friends and followers; they are to God and good men an offering of a 
sweet-smelling savour. H 

Fourthly. Judas’ dislike of Mary’s compliment or token of her respect to 
Christ, ver. 4,5; where observe, = 

1. The person that carped at it was Judas, “one of his disciples ;” not one of 
their nature, but only one of their number. It is possible for the worst of men 
to lurk under the disguise of the best profession; and there are many who 
; pretend to stand in relation to Christ that really have no kindness for him. 
Judas was an apostle, a preacher of the Gospel, and yet one that discouraged 
and checked this instance of pious affection and devotion. Note, It is sad to see 
the life of religion and holy zeal frowned upon and discountenanced by such 
as are obliged by their office to assist and encourage it. But this was he that 
should betray Christ. Note, Coldness of love to Christ, and a secret contempt 
of serious piety, when they appear in professors of religion, are sad presages of 
a final apostacy. Hypocrites, by lesser instances of worldliness, discover them- 
selves to be ready for a closure with greater temptations. 

2. The pretence with which he covered his dislike; ver. 5, “ Why was not 
this ointment,” since it was designed tor a pious use, “sold for three hundred 
pence,” which is eight pounds ten Bay of our money, “and given to the 
poor?” Here is, Ist. A foul iniquity gilded over with a specious and plausible 
pretence; for Satan transforms himself into an ange of light. 2nd. Here is 
worldly wisdom passing a censure upon pious zeal, as guilty of imprudence 
and mismanagement. ‘Those who value themselves upon their secular policy, 
and undervalue others for their serious piety, have more in them of the spirit 
of Judas than they would be thought to have. 3rd. Here is charity to the poor 
made a colour for opposing a piece of piety to Christ, and secretly madea 
cloak for covetousness. Many excuse themselves from laying out in charity, 
under pretence of laying up for charity ; whereas, if the clouds be full of rain, 
they will empty themselves. Judas asked, “ Why was it not given to the 
poor?” To which it is easy to answer, because 1t was better bestowed upun 
the Lord Jesus. Note, We must not conclude that those do no acceptable 
piece of service, who do not do it in our way, and just as we would have them ; 
as if every thing must be adjudged imprudent and unfit which Goth not take 
its measures from us and our sentiments. Proud men think all ill advised that 
do not advise with them. : ; } 

3. The detection and discovery of Judas’ hypocrisy herein, ver. 6. Here is 
the evangelist’s remark upon it, by the direction of Him who searcheth the 
heart. “ This he said, not that he cared for the eae as he pretended, “ but 
because he was a thief, and had the bag.” Ist. It did not come from a principle 
of charity; “ not that he cared for the poor.” He had no compassion towards 
them, no concern for them; what were the aCe to him, et at than he 
might serve his own ends, by being overseer of the poor? Thus some warmly 
contend for the power of the church, others for its purity, when perhaps it 
may be said, not fiat they care for the church ; it is all one to them whether its 
true interest sink or swim; but under the umbrage of this they are advancing 
themselves. Simeon and Levi pretended zeal for circumcision, “not that they 
| cared” for the seal of the covenant, any more than Jehu for the Lord of hosts 
| when he said, “ Come, see my zeal.” 2nd. It did come from a principle of 

covetousness. The truth of the matter was, this ointment being designed for 
| his Master, he would rather have had it in money, to be put in the common 


xii. 4, “Simon’s son:” it does not appear what Simon was the 
father of Judas. 

xii. 5,6. “Three hundred pence:” equivalent to between £9 
and £10, “The bag:”’ the word here used was originally the name 
of a box containing the mouth or tongue-piece of wind instruments. 

xii. 7, “Against the day,’ &c.: the English version might be 
taken to imply that Mary intended the ointment for the day of 
Christ’s burial; this, however, is not meant. All such idea is 
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removed if we render (with Alford), “Let her alone, that she may 
keep it against the day of my burying.” 

xii. 11. “Went away:” rather, “ were going away.” The Pharisees 
feared whén they saw so many going off to Bethany, and becoming 
believers in Jesus, 

. xii: 12. “The next day:” i.e, the Sabbath, tre 10th of Nisan, 
which was “the day for the separation of the paschal lamb. Jesus, 
the Lamb of God, entered Jerusulem and the Temple on this day; and 
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pa which he was intrusted with, and then he knew what to do with it. 
serve 

First. Judas was treasurer of Christ’s household, whence some think he was 
called Iscariot, the bag-bearer. Ist. See what estate Jesus and his disciples 
had to live upon; it was but little; they had neither farms nor merchandise, 
neither barns nor storehouses, only a bag; or, as some think the word signifies, 
a box or coffer, wherein they kept just enough for their subsistence, giving the 
overplus, if any were, to the poor; this they carried about with them wherever 
they went: Omnia mea mecum porto, 1 carry all my property about me.’ 
This bag was supplied with the contributions of good people, cy the Master 
and his disciples had all in common. Let this lessen our esteem of worldly 
wealth, and deaden us to the punctilios of state and ceremony, and reconcile 
us to a mean and despicable way of living, if that be our lot, that it was our 
Master’s lot, for our sakes he became poor. 2nd. See who was the steward of 
the little they had; it was Judas, he was purse-bearer; it was his office to 
receive and pay; and we do not find that he gave any account what markets he 
made. He was appointed to this office, either, 1. Because he was the least and 
lowest of all the disciples; it was not Peter or John that was made steward, 
though it was a place of trust and profit, but Judas, the meanest of them. 
Note, Secular ral Pale as they area diversion, so they are a diminution 
to a minister of the Gospel: see 1 Cor. vi. 4. The prime ministers of state in 
Christ’s kingdom refused to be concerned in the revenue, Acts vi. 2. 2. Because 
he was desirous of the place. He loved in his heart to be fingering money, and 
therefore had the money-bag committed to him; either, Ist. As a kindness, 
to please him, and thereby oblige him to be true to his Master. Subjects are 
sometimes disaffected to the government, because balked in their preferment ; 
but Judas had no cause to complain of that, the bag he chose, and the bag he 
had. Or, 2nd. In judgment upon him, to punish him for his secret wickedness, 
that was put into his hands which would be a snare and trap to him. Note, 
Strong inclinations to sin within, are oftentimes justly punished with strong 
temptations to sin without. We have little reason to be fond of the bag, or 
proud of it, for at the best we are moe stewards of it; and it was Judas, one 
of an ill character, and born to be hanged, (pardon the expression,) that was 
steward of the bag. The prosperity of fools destroys them. 

Secondly. Being Wasted’ with the bag, he was a thief; that is, he had a 
thievish disposition. ‘The reigning love of money is heart-theft, as much as 
anger and revenge is heart-murder. Or, perhaps he had been really guilty of 
embezzling his Master’s stores, and converting that to his own use which was 
given to the public stock. And some conjecture that he was now contriving 
to fill his pockets, and then run away and leave his Master, having heard him 
speak so much of troubles approaching, which he could by no means reconcile 
himself to. Note, They to whom the management and disposal of public 
money is committed, have need to be governed by steady principles of justice 
and honesty, that no blot cleave to their hands; for though some make a jest 
of cheating the government, or the church, or the country, if cheating be thiev- 
ing, and, communities being more considerable than perc persons, if rob- 
bing them be the greater sin, the guilt of theft, and the portion of thieves, will 
be found no jesting matter. Judas, that had betrayed his trust, soon after 
betrayed his Master. 

Fifthly. Christ’s justification of what Mary did, ver. 7, 8: “ Let her alone.” 
Hereby he intimated, Ist. His acceptance of her kindness. Though he was 
perfectly mortified to all the delights of sense, yet, as it was a token of her 
good-will, he signified himself well pleased with it. 2nd. His care that she 
should not be molested in it. ‘Pardon her, so it may be read; excuse her 
this once; if it be an error, it is an error of her love. Note, Christ would 
not have them censured or discouraged that sincerely design to please him, 
though in their honest endeavours there be not all the discretion that may be, 
Rom. xiv. 3. Though we would not do as they do, yet let them alone. For 
Mary’s justification, 

1. Christ puts a favourable construction upon what she did, which they that 
condemned it were not aware of: “ Against the day of my burying she has 
feet this;” or, ‘she hath reserved this for the day of my embalming ;’ so Dr. 

ammond. ‘ You do not grudge the ointment used for the embalming of your 
dead friends, nor say that should be sold and given to the poor. Now this 
anointing either was so intended, or at least may be so interpreted, for the day 
of my burying is now at hand, and she has anointed a body that is already as 

ood as dead.’ Note, Ist..Our Lord Jesus thought much and often of his own 

eath and burial; it would be good for us to do so too. 2nd. Providence doth 
often so open a door of opportunity to good Christians, and the Spirit of 
grace doth so open their hearts, as that the expressions of their pious zeal 
proves to be more seasonable, and more beautiful, than any foresight of their 
own could make them, 3rd. The grace of Christ puts kind comments upon the 
pious words and actions of good people, and not only makes the best of what is 
amiss, but makes the most of what is good. . - 

2. He gives a sufficient answer to Judas’ objection, ver. 8. Ist. It is so 
ordered in the kingdom of providence that the poor we have always with us 
some or other that are proper objects of charity, Deu. xv. 11; such there will 
be as long as there is in this lapsed state of mankind so much folly and so much 
affliction. 2nd. It is so ordered in the kingdom of grace that the church should 
not always have the bodily presence of Jesus Christ; “me ye have not always,” 
but only now for a little time. Note, We need wisdom, when two duties come 
in competition, to know which to give the preference to, which must be deter- 
mined by the circumstances. Opportunities are to be improved, and those 
opportunities first and most vigorously which are likely to be of the shortest 
continuance, and which we see most speedily hastening away. That good duty 
which may be done at any time ought to give way to that which cannot be 
done but just now. 

Sixthly. The public notice which was taken of our Lord Jesus here at this 
supper in Bethany ; ver. 9, “much people of the Jews knew that he was there,” 

cr he was the talk of the town, and they came flocking thither; the more 
ause he had lately absconded, and now broke out as the sun from behind 
e dark cloud. 

1. They came to see Jesus, whose tame was very much greatened, and made 
considerable by the late miracle he had wrought in raising Lazarns. They 
came not to hear him, but to gratify their curiosity with a sight of him here at 
Bethany, fearing he would not appear publicly, as he used to do, this passover. 
‘They caine, not to seize him, or inform against him, though the government 
had prosecuted him to an outlawry, but to see him, and shew him respect. 
Note, There are some in whose affections Christ will have an interest, in spite 
of ull the attempts of his enemies to misrepresent him. It being known 
where Christ was, multitudes came to him. Note, Where the king is, there 
y ge ge where Christ is, there will the gathering of the people be, 

u. xvii. 37. 

2. ‘They came to see Lazarus and Christ together, which was a very inviting 
sight. Some came for the confirmation of their faith in Christ; to have the 
story perhaps from Lazarus’ own mouth; others came only for the gratifying 
of their bpestaene that they might say they had seen a man who been dead and 
buried, and yet lived again; so that Lazarus served for a show these holidays, 
to those who, like the Athenians, spent their time in telling and hearing new 
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things. Perhaps some came to put curious questions to Lazarus about the 
state of the dead—to ask what news from the other world; we ourselves have 
sometimes said, it may be, we would have gone a great way for one hour’s 
discourse with Lazarus. But if any came on this errand, it is probable Lazarus 
was silent, and gave them no account of his voyage. However the Scripture 
is silent, and gives us no account of it; and we must not covet to be wise above 
what is written. But our Lord Jesus was present, who was a much fitter 
person for them to apply to than Lazarus; for if we hear not Moses and the 
prophets, Christ and the apostles,—if we heed not what they tell us concerning 
another world,—neither would we be persuaded though Lazarus rose from the 
dead. “ We have a more sure word of prophecy.” 

pevenchiy. The indignation of the chief priests at the growing interest of 
our Lord Jesus, and their plot to crush it; ver. 10, 1], “they consulted” (or 


| decreed) “how they might put Lazarus also to death, because that by reason 


of him,” that is, of what was done to him,—not of any thing he said or did,— 

“many of the Jews went away, and believed on Jesus.” Here observe 

: 1. How vain and unsuccessful their attempts against Christ had 
een. 


)W hitherto 
They had done all they could to alienate the people from him, and 


'exasperate them against him, and yet many of the Jews, their neighbours, 


their creatures, their admirers, were so overcome by the convincing evidence 


| of Christ’s miracles, that they went away from the interest and party of the 


priests,—went off from obedience to their tyranny, and believed on Jesus. And 
it was by reason of Lazarus; his resurrection put life into their faith, and 
convinced them that this Jesus was undoubtedly the Messiah, and had life 
in himself, and power to give life. This miracle confirmed them in the belief 
of his other miracles which they had heard he wrought in Galilee; what was 
impossible to him that could raise the dead ? 

2. How absurd and unreasonable this day’s vote was, that Lazarus must 
be put to death. This is an instance of the most brutish rage that could be; 
they were like a wild bull in a net, full of fury, and laying about them without 
any consideration. It was a sign they neither feared God nor regarded man, 


or, 

Ist. If they had feared God, they would not have done such an act of defiance 
to him. God will have Lazarus to live by miracle, and they will have him die 
by malice; they ery, “ Away with such a fellow, it is not fit he should live,” 
when Ged had so lately sent him back to the earth, declaring it highly fit he 
should live. What was this but walking contrary to God? They would put 
Lazarus to death, and challenge Almighty Power to raise him again; as if they 
could contend with God, and try titles with the King of kings! Who has the 
keys of death and the grave; he or they? O c@ca malitia! Christus qut 
suscitare potuit mortuum, non possit occisum.— Blind malice, to suppose that 
Christ, who could raise one that had died a natural death, could not raise one 
that had been slain!’—Aug. in loc. Lazarus is singled out to be the object 
of their special hatred, because God has distinguished him by the tokens of his 
peculiar love; asif they had made a league, offensive and defensive, with death 
and hell, and resolved to be severe upon all deserters. One should think they 
should rather have consulted how they might have joined in friendship with 
Lazarus and his family, and by their mediations have reconciled themselves 
to this Jesus whom they had persecuted: but the god of this world had 
blinded their minds. 

2nd. If they had regarded man, they would not have done such an act 
of injustice to Lazarus, an innocent man, to whose charge they could not 
pretend to lay any crime. What bands are strong enough to hold those who 
can so easily break through the most sacred ties of common justice, and violate 
the maxims which even nature itself teacheth? But the support of their own 
tyranny and superstition were thought sufficient, as in the church of Rome, 
not only to justify, but to consecrate, the greatest villanies, and make them 
meritorious. 


12 On the next day much people that were come 
to the feast, when they heard that Jesus was coming 
to Jerusalem, 13 Took branches of palm trees, and 
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went forth to meet him, and cried, Hosanna: Blessed 
is the King of Israel that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. 14 And Jesus, when he had found a young 
ass, sat thereon; as it is written, 15 Fear not, 


although none but he knew that he was the Paschal Lamb, the coin- 
cidence is not undesigned ” (Archbishop Thomson). 

_ xii. 13. “Palm-trees:” John alone mentions the palm. Matthew 
and Mark say “took branches,” &c. The tree referred to is the 
date palm. The word Bethany (“house of dates’’) reminds us that 
the palm grew in the neighbourhood of the Mount of Olives. ‘This 
recollection may aid us in realising the scene. It may also aid us to 
anderstand the instruction given when the first feast of tabernacles 


after the captivity was celebrated: “Go forth into the mount, and 
fetch palm branches” (Neh. viii. 15). From the striking beauty of 
the tree, many of the most expressive comparisons of Scripture are 
drawn. (Compare Cant. vii. 7; Psa. xcii. 12.) The custom of cele- 
brating triumphs by carrying palms seems to have been Jewish as 
well as classic. Simon Maccabzus, after the surrender of the tower 
of Jerusalem, is described as entering it with music and thanks- 
giving, and “branches of palm-trees;” similarly when Judas had 
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daughter of Sion: behold, thy King cometh, sitting 
on an ass’s colt. 16 These things understood not 
his disciples at the first : but when Jesus was glorified, 
then remembered they that these things were written 
of him, and that they had done these things unto 
him. 17 The people therefore that was with him 
when he ealled Lazarus out of his grave, and raised 
him from the dead, bare record. 18 For this cause 
the people also met him, for that they leard that he 
had done this miracle. 19 The Pharisees therefore 
said among themselves, Perceive ye how ye prevail 
nothing? behold, the world is gone after him. 


This story of Christ’s riding in triumph through Jerusalem is recorded by 
all the evangelists, as worthy of special remark ; and in it we may observe, 

First. The respects that were paid to our Lord Jesus by the common people, 
ver. 12,13, where we are told, | 

1. Who they were that paid him these respects, ‘much people,’ —éx)os montis, 
a great crowd of unose that came up to the feast; not the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, but the country people, that came from remote parts to worship at the 
feast. The nearer the temple of the Lord, the fart: er from the Lord of the 
temple. They were such as came up to the feast. Ist. Perhaps they had been 
Christ’s hearers in the country, and great admirers of him there, and therefore 
were forward to testify their respects to him at Jerusalem, where they knew 
he had many enemies. Note, Those that have a true value and veneration for 
Christ will neither be ashamed nor afraid to own him before men, in any 
instance whereby they may do him honour. 2nd. Perhaps they were those 
more devout Jews that came up to the feast some time before to purify them- 
selves, that were more inclined to religion than, their neighbours, and those 
were they that were so forward to honour Christ. Note, The more regard 
men have to God and religion, in general, the better disposed they will be to 
entertain Christ and his religion, which is not destructive, but perfective, of 
all previous discoveries and institutions. They were not the rulers, or the 
great men, that went out. to meet Christ, but’ the commonalty; some would 
have called them a mob, a rabble; but Christ has chosen the weak and 
foolish things, 1 Cor. i. 27; and is honoured more by the multitude than by the 
magnificence of his followers; for he values men by their souls not their names 
and titles of honour. 

2. On what oceasion they did it; “they heard that Jesus was coming to 
Jerusalem.” They had inquired for him, ch. xi. 55, 56, “ Will he not come 
ap to the feast?” and now they hear he is coming; for none that seek Christ 
seek in vain. Now when they heard he was coming, they bestirred them- 
selves to give him an agreeable reception. Note, ‘lidings of the approach 
of Christ and his kingdom should awaken us to consider what is the work 
of the day, that it may be done in the day. Israel must prepare to meet their 
God, Am. iv. 12, and the virgins to meet the bridegroom, 

3. In what way they expressed their respects: they had not the keys of the ! 
city to present to him, nor the sword or mace to carry before him; none of the 
city music to compliment him with; but such as they had they gave him. And 
even this despicable crowd was a faint resemblance of that glorious company 
which John saw “before the throne, and before the Lamb,” Rev. vii. 9, 10. 
Though these were not before the throne, they were before the Lamb, the 
paschal Lamb, who now, according to the usual ceremony, four days before 
the feast, was set apart to be sacrificed for us. There it is said of that celestial 
choir, Ist. That they had palms in their hands, and so had these branches 
of palm-trees. The palm-tree has ever been an emblem of victory and tri- 
umph; Cicero calls one that had won many prizes, plurimarum palmarum 
homo,—‘a man of many palms.’ Christ was now by his death to conquer prin- 
cipalities and powers, and therefore it was fit he should have the victor’s palm 
borne before him; though he was but girding on the harness, yet he could 
boast as though he had put it off. But this was not all, the carrying of palm 
branches was part of the ceremony of the feast of tabernacies, Lev. xxiii. 40; 
Neh. viii. 15; and their using of this expression of joy. in the welcome given 
to our Lord Jesus, intimates that all the feasts pointed at his Gospel, and had 
their accomplishment in it, and particularly that of the feast_of tabernacles, 
Zec. xiv. 16. 2nd. That they “ cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our 
God,” Rev. vii. 10; so did these here; they shouted before him, as is usual 
in popular welcomes, “ Hosanna, blessed is the King of Israel that comes 
in the name of the Lord;” and .hosanna signifies salvation; it is fetched 
from Ps. exviii. 25,26. See how well acquainted these common people were 
with the Scripture, and how pertinently they apply it to the Messiah. High 
thoughts of Christ will be best expressed in Scripture words, Now in their 
acclamations, 

First. 'They acknowledge our Lord Jesus to be the king of Israel, that comes 
in the name of the Lord. Though he went now in poverty and disgrace, yet, 
contrary to the notions their scribes had given them of the Messiah, they own 
him to be aking, which speaks both his dignity and honour, which we must 
adore, and his dominion and power, which we must submit to. They own 
him to be, Ist. A rightful king, coming in the name of the Lord, Ps. ii. 6; 
sent of God, not only as a prophet, but as a king. 2nd. The promised and 
long-expected King, Messiah the Prince, for he is the King of Israel. According 
to the light-they had, they hig aloe him King of Israel in the streets of 

erusalem; and they themselves being Israelites, hereby they avouched him 
tor their King. 

Secondly. They heartily wish well to his kingdom; that is the meaning of 
hosanna ; let the king of Israel prosper; as when Solomon was crowned, they 
cried, “God save king Solomon,” 1 Kin. i, 38. In erying hosanna, they prayed for 
three things: Ist. That his kingdom might come, in the light and knowledge 
of it, and in the power and efficacy of it; God speed the gospel plough. 
2nd. That it might conquer, and be victorious over all opposition, Rev. vi. 2. 
3rd. That it might continue. Hosanna is, “Let the king live for ever;” 
though his kingdom may be disturbed, let it never be destroyed, Ps. xxii. 17. 
Pa Thirdly. They bid him welcome into Jerusalem ; welcome as they might say; 

welcome is he that cometh;” we are heartily glad to see him; “come in thou 
blessed of the Lord.” And well may we attend him with our blessings who 
meets us with his. This welcome is like that, Ps. xxiv. 7,9; “Lift up your 
hsads, O ye gates.” Thus we must every one of us bid Christ welcome into 
our hearts, that is, we must praise him, and be well pleased in him. 
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we should be highly pleased with the being and attributes of God, and his 
relation to us, so we ahouta be with the person and offices of the Lord Jesus, 
and his mediation between us and God. Faith saith, “Blessed is he that 
comes. 

Secondly. The posture Christ put himself into for the receiving of the 
respects that were paid him; ver. 14, “when he had found,” or procured, 
‘“a young ass, he sat thereon.” It was but a poor sort of figure he made; 
he alone upon an ass, and a crowd of people about him, shouting hosanna. 

1. This was much more of state than he used to take; he used to travel 
on foot, but now was mounted. Though his followers should be willing to 
take up with mean things, and not affect any thing that looks like grandeur, 
yet it is allowed them to use the service of the inferior creatures, according 
as God in his providence gives particular possession of those things over 
winch, by his covenant with Noah and his sons, he has given to man a general 

ominion. 

2. Yet it was much less of state than the great ones of the world used to 
take. If he would have made a public entry according to the state of a man 
of high degree, he should have rode in a chariot like that of Solomon’s, 
Cant. iii. 9,10, “with pillars of silver, the bottom of gold, and the covering 
of purple.” But if we judge according to the fashion of this world, to be intro- 
duced thus was rather a disparagement than any honour to the King of Israel; 
for it seemed as if he would look great, and knew not how. His kingdom was 
not of this world, and therefore came not with outward pomp. He was now 
humbling himself; but in his exalted state John sees him in vision on a white 
horse, with a bow and a crown. 

Thirdly. The fulfilling of the Scripture in this; “as it is written, Fear 
not, daughter of Sion,” ver. 15. This is quoted from Zee. ix. 9. To him bare 
all the prophets witness, and particularly to this concerning him. 

1. It was foretold that Sion’s king should come, should come thus, “sittin 
on an ass’s colt ;” even this minute circumstunce was foretold, and Christ too 
care ft should be punctually fulfilled. Note, ist. Christ is Sion’s king; the 
holy hill of Sion was of old destined to be the metropolis, or royal city, of the 
Messiah. 2nd. Sion’s king doth and wifl Jook after her, and come to her; 
though for a short time he retires, in due time he returns. 3rd. Though he 
comes but slowly,—an ass is slow-paced,—yet he comes surely, and with such 
expressions of humility and condescension as greatly encourage the addresses 
and expectations of his loyal subjects. Humble supplicants may reach to speak 
with him, If this be a discouragement to Sion, that her king appears in no 
greater state or strength, let her know, that though he comes to her riding 
on an ass’s colt, yet he goes forth against her enemies riding on the heavens 
for her help, Deu. xxxiii. 26. 

2. The daughter of Sion is therefore called upon to behold her king, to take 
notice of him and his approaches; behold and wonder, for he comes with 
observation, though not with outward show, Cant. iii. 11. “ Fear not.” In 
the prophecy, Sion is told to rejoice greatly, and to shout; but here it is 
rendered, “fear not.” Unbelieving fears are enemies to spiritual joys; if they 
be cured,—if they be conquered,—joy will come of course; therefore Christ 
comes to his people to silence their fears. If the case be so that we cannot 
reach to the exultations of joy, yet we should labour to get from under the 
oppressions of fear; “rejoice greatly,” at least, “fear not.” 

ourthly. The remark made by the evangelist upon the disciples’ under- 
standing of this, ver. 16. They understood not at first why Christ did this, and 
how the Scripture was fulfilled; but “ when Jesus was glorified,” and there~ 
upon the Spirit poured out, “then they remembered that these things were 
written of him” in the Old Testament, ‘and that they” and “others” had in 
pursuance thereof “done these things to him.” 

1. See here the imperfection of the disciples, now in their infant state; 
even they understood not these things at first; did not consider, when they 
fetched him the ass, and set him thereon, that they were performing the cere- 
mony of the inauguration of Sion’s King. Now observe, Ist. he Seripture 
is often fulfilled by the agency of those who have not themselves an eye to 
the Scripture in what they do, Jsa.xlv.4. 2nd. There are many excellent 
things, both in the word and providence of God, which the disciples them- 
selves do not at first understand,—not at their first acquaintance with the 
things of God, while they see men as trees walking,—not at the first proposal 
of the things to their view and consideration. That which afterwards is 
clear, at first was dark and doubtful. 3rd. It well becomes the disciples 
of Christ, when they are grown up to maturity in knowledge, frequently to 
reflect upon the follies and weaknesses of their first beginning, that free grace 
may have the glory of their proficiency, and they may have compassion on the 
ignorant: “ when eee a child, I spake as a child.” 

2. See here the improvement of the disciples in their adult state. Though 
oe had been children, they were not always so, but went on to perfection. 

serve, 

Ist. When they understood it; “ when Jesus was glorified;” for, First. Till 
then they did not rightly apprehend the nature of his kingdom, but expected 
it to appear in external pomp and power, and therefore knew not how to 
apply the scriptures which spoke of it, to so mean an appearance. Note, 
The right understanding of the spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom, of its 
powers, glories, and victories, would prevent our misinterpreting and mis- 
applying the scriptures that speak of it. Secondly. Till then the Spirit was 
not poured out, who was to lead them into all truth. Note, The disciples of 
Christ are enabled to understand the Seriptures by the same Spirit that 
indited the Scriptures. 
of wisdom, Eph. i. 17, 18. 

2nd. How they understood it. They compared that prophecy with the event, 
and put them together, that they might mutually receive light from each other, 
and so they came to understand both; “then remembered they that these 
things were written of him” by the prophets, consonant to which they were 
done to him. Note, Such an admirable harmony there is between the word 
and works of God, that the remembrance of what is written will enable us 
to understand what is done; and the observation of what is done will help 
us to understand what is written; “as we have heard, so have we seen.” ‘Che 
Scripture is every day in the fulfilling. 

Fifthly. The reason which induced the people to pay this respect to our 
Lord Jesus, upon his coming into Jerusalem, though the government was 
so much set against him. It was because of that illustrious miracle he had 
lately wrought in raising Lazarus. 

1. See here what account and what assurance they had of this miracle. 
No doubt the city rang of it; the report of it was in all people’s mouths. But 
they who considered it as a proof of Christ’s mission, and a ground of their 
faith in him, that they might be well satisfied of the matter of fact, traced the 
report to those who were eye-witnesses of it, that they might know the cer- 
tainty of it by the utmost evidence the thing was capable of. “ The people 
therefore that” stood by “ when he called Lazarus out of his grave,” being 
found out and examined, “ bare record,” ver. 17; they unanimously averred the 
thing to be true, beyond dispute or contradiction; and were ready, if called 
to it, to depose it upon oath; for so much is implied in the word éuuptupece 
Note, The truth of Christ’s miracles was evidenced by incontestable proofs. 
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recovered the Temple and the city. Thus palm-branches were used 
by Jews as tokens of victory and peace. 

xii. 20. “Greeks:” i.e, proselytes from heathenism, who had 
entirely conformed to the whole Jewish law; proselytes of righteous- 
ness, such as the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts viii. 27). Philip is the only 
one of the apostles who had an ordinary Greek name; the name 
Andrew, however, is of obviously Greek origin. It is worthy of 


remark that Philip was the person to whom these Greeks applied, and 
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that he immediately communicated their wishes to Andrew. Possibly 
Philip and Andrew may have been brought up, or may have resided, 
in one of the Hellenistic cities of Syria, Asia Minor, or Egypt, and so 
acquired these Greek names and a knowledge of the Greek language. 
xii, 25. “ His life:”? Alford has ‘‘his goul.” The verse is the 
enunciation of a great law. Self-sacrifice is self-preservation ; but 
this law cannot work well apart from Christ. The man who sacri- 
fices self, or renounces self, can only do so really by abandoning 
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It is probable those who had seen this miracle did not only assert it to 
those that asked them, but published it unasked, that this might add to the 
triumphs of this sclemn day; and Christ’s coming in now from Bethany, 
where it was done, would put them in mind of it. Note, They who wish 
well to Christ’s kingdom should be forward to proclaim what they know that 
may redound to his honour, : ; ; 

2. What improvement they made of it, and what influence it had upon them; 
ver. 18, ‘for this cause,’ as much as any other, “the people met him.” Ist. 
Some out of curiosity were desirous to see one that had done such a wonderful 
work. Many a good sermon he had preached in Jerusalem, which drew not 
such crowds after him as this one miracle did. But, 2nd. Others, out of con- 
science, studied to do him honour, as one sent of God. This miracle was 
reserved for one of the last, that it might confirm those which went before, 
and might gain him this honour just before his sufferings. Christ’s works were 
all not only well done, (Mar. vii. 37,) but well timed. 

Sixthly. The indignation of the Pharisees at all this. Some of them probably 
saw, and they all soon heard of Christ’s public entry. The committee ap- 
pointed to find out expedients to crush him, thought they had gained their 
point when he was retired into privacy, and that he would soon be forgotten 
in Jerusalem, but now rage and fret, when they see they imagined but a vain 


thing. 

1: They own that they had got no ground against him; it was plainly to be 
perceived that they prevailed nothing: they could not, with all their insinua- 
tions, alienate the people’s affections from him, nor with their menaces restrain 
them from shewing their affection to him. Note, They who oppose ey 


and fight against his kingdom, will be made to perceive that they prevai 
nothing. God will accomplish his own purposes in spite of them and the little 
efforts of their impotent malice ; “ ye prevail nothing,” od« @pedXerre,—‘ you profit 
nothing.’ Note, There is nothing got by opposing Christ. : 

2. They own that he had got ground; “the world is gone after him;” 
there is a vast crowd attending him,—a world of people; an hyperbole common 
in most languages. Yet here, like Caiaphas, ere they were aware, they pro- 
phesied that the world would go after him; some of all sorts,—some from all 
parts,—nations shall be discipled. But to what intent was this said? Ist. Thus 
they express their own vexation at the growth of his interest; their envy 
makes them fret.. If the horn of the righteous be exalted with honour, the 
wicked see it, and are grieved, Ps. exii. 9,10. Considering how great these 
Pharisees were, and what abundance of respect was paid them, one would 
think they needed not grudge Christ so inconsiderable a piece of honour as 
was now done him; but proud men would monopolize honour, and have none 
share with them, like ae 2nd. Thus they excite themselves and one 
another to a more vigorous carrying on of the war against Christ; as if they 
should say, Dallying and delaying thus will never do; we must take some other 
and more effectual course to put a stop to this infection; it is time to try our 
utmost skill and force before the grievance grows past redress. Thus the 
enemies of religion are made more resolute and active by being baffled; and 
shall its friends be disheartened with every disappointmert, who know its 
cause is righteous, and will at last be victorious? 


20 And there were certain Greeks among them 
that came up to worship at the feast: 21 The same 
came therefore to Philip, which was of Bethsaida of 
Galilee, and desired him, saying, Sir, we would see 
Jesus. 22 Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: and 
again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus. 23 And Jesus 
answered them, saying, The hour is come, that the 
Son of man should be glorified. 24 Verily, verily, 
T say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit. 25 He that loveth his life 
shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal. 26 If any man 
serve me, let him follow me; and where I am, there 
shall also my servant be: if any man serve me, him 
will my Father honour. 


Honour is here done to Christ by certain Greeks, that inquired for him with 
respect. We are not told what day of Christ’s last week this was, probably not 
the same day he rode into Jerusalem, for that day was taken up in public work, 
but a day or two after. ; 

First. We are told who they were that did this honour to our Lord Jesus; 
“certain Greeks among” the people who “came up to worship at the feast,” 
ver. 20. Some think they were Jews of the dispersion, some of the twelve 
tribes that were scattered among the Gentiles, and were called Greeks, 
Hellenist Jews; but others think they were Gentiles, those whom they called 
proselytes of the gate, such as the eunuch, and Cornelius. Pure natural reli- 
gion met with the best assistance among the Jews; and therefore those among 
the Gentiles who were piously inclined joined with them in their solemn 
meetings, as far as was allowed them. here were devout worshippers of the 
true God even among them that were strangers to the commonwealth of Israel. 
It was in the Jater ages of the Jewish church that there was this flocking of 
the Gentiles to the temple at Jerusalem; a ype A thconch of the taking down 
of the partition wail between Jews and Gentiles. The forbidding of the priests 
to accept of any oblation or sacrifice from-a Gentile, (which was done by 
Eleazar the son of Ananias, the high priest,) Josephus saith was one of those 
things that, brought the Romans upon them,—De Bell. Jud. lib. ii. ec. 30. 
Though these Greeks, if uncircumcised, were not admitted to eat the pass- 
over, yet they “came to worship at the feast.” We must thankfully use the 
privileges we have, though there may be others from which we are shut out. 

Secondly. What was the honour they did him; they desired to be acquainted 
with him, ver. 21; being come to worship at the feast, they desired to make 
the best use they could of their time; and therefore igpolied themselves to 
Philip, desiring that he would put them in a way to get some personal converse 
with the Lor I Jesus. ; 


-himself to Christ. This seems the force of verse 26, and may be 
illustrated by reference to St. Paul’s words, Gal. ii, 20, &e. Xe. | 

xii. 34. The people understood to “be lifted” according to the 
known signification of the word, as denoting crucifixion. his is, 
evidently implied by the antithesis, “abideth for ever,” and by 
the following answer of Christ, “yet a little while.” “John re- 
garded the crucifixion of Jesus as a symbol, His elevation from 
earth on the cross is to the evangelist an emblem of his being set 
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1. Having a desire to see Christ, they were industrious in the use of proper 
means. They did not conclude it impossible, because he was so much crowded, 


| to get to speak with him, nor rest in bare wishes, but resolved to try what 


could be* done. 
seek it. 

2. They made their application to Philip, one of his disciples. Some think 
they had acquaintance with him formerly, and that they lived near Bethsaida 
in Galilee of the Gentiles; and then it teacheth us that we should improve our 
acquaintance with good peopie for our increase in the knowledge of Christ. 
It is good to know those who know the Lord. But if these Greeks had been 
near Galilee, it is probable they would have attended Christ there, where he 
mostly resided ; therefore I think they applied themselves to him only because 
they saw him a close follower of Christ, and he was the first they could get to 
speak with. It was an instance of the veneration they had for Christ, that 
t he made an interest with one of his disciples for an opportunity to converse 
with him; a sign they looked upon him as some great one, though he appeared 
mean, Those that would see Jesus by faith, now he is in heaven, must apply 
themselves to his ministers, whom he hath appointed for this purpose, to guide 
poor souls in their inquiries after him: aul must send for Ananias, and 
Cornelius for Peter. The bringing of these Greeks to the knowledge of Christ 
by the means of Philip, signified the agency of the apostles, and the use made of 
their ministry in the conversion of the Gentiles to the faith, and the discipling 
of the nations. 

3. Their address to Philip was in short this: “Sir, we would see Jesus.” 
They give him a title of respect, as one worthy of honour, because he was in 
relation to Christ. Their business is, they “ would see Jesus;” not only see 
his face, that they might be able to say, when they came home, they had seen 
one that was so much talked of ; it is Vicely they had seen him when he ap- 
peared publicly; but they would have some free conversation with him, aud 
be taught by him, which it was no easy thing to find him at leisure for, ms 
hands were so full cf public work. Now they were come to worship at the 
feast, they “ would see Jesus.” Note, In our attendance upon holy ordinances, 
and particularly the gospel passover, the great desire of our souls should be to 
“see Jesus;” to have our acquaintance with him increased, our dependence on 
him encouraged, our conformity to him carried on; to see him as ours, to keep 
up communion with him, and derive communications of grace from him; we 
miss of our end in coming, if we do not “see Jesus.” 

4. Here is the report which Philip made of this to his Master, ver. 22. He 
tells Andrew, who was of Bethsaida likewize, and was a senior fellow in the 
college of the apostles, contemporary with Peter, and consults him what was to 
be done,—whether he thought the motion would be acceptable or no, because 
Christ had sometimes said that he was “ not sent but to the house of Israel.” 
They agree it must be made; but then he would have Andrew go along with 
him, remembering the favourable acceptance Christ had promised them, in case 
two of them should agree touching any thing they should ask, Mat. xviii. 19. 
Note, Christ’s ministers should be helpful to one another, and concur in help- 
ing souls to Christ: “two are better than one.” It should seem Andrew and 
Philip brought this message to Christ, when he was teaching in public, for we 
read, ver. 29, of the people “ that stood by;”’ but he was seldom alone. 

Thirdly. Christ's acceptance of this honour done him, signified by what he 
said to the people hereupon, ver. 23, &c., where he foretels both the honour 
which he himse:f should have in being followed, ver. 23, 24, and the honour 
which they should have that followed him, ver. 25, 26. This was intended for 
the direction and encouragement of these Greeks, and all others that desired 
acquaintance with him. 

1. He foresees that plentiful harvest, in the conversion of the Gentiles, which 
this was as it were the firstfruits of: ver. 23, Christ said to those two dis- 
ciples, who spake a good word for those Greeks, but doubted whether they 
should speed or no, “The hour is come, that the Son of man should be glori- 
fied,” by the accession of the Gentiles to the church; and in order to that, he 
must be rejected of the Jews. Observe, : 

Ist. The end designed hereby, and that is the glorifying of the Redeemer. 
‘Andis itso? Do the Gentiles begin to inquire after me? Doth the morning 
star appear to them, and that blessed day-spring, which knows its place, and 
time too, doth that begin to take hold of the ends of the earth? Then the hour 
is come for the glorifying of the Son of man.’ ‘This was no surprise to Christ 
but a paradox to those about him.. Note, First. The calling, the effectual 
ealling, of the Gentiles into the church of God greatly redounded to the glory 
of the Son of man. The multiplying of the redeemed was the magnifying of 
the Redeemer. Secondly. There was a time, a set time, an hour, a certain 
hour, for the glorifying of the Son of man, which did come at last, when the 
days of his humiliation were numbered and finished; and he speaks of the 
approach of it with exultation and triumph; “ the hour is come.” 

2nd. The strange way in which this end was to be attained, and that was by 
the death of Christ, intimated in that similitude, ver. 24, “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you,” you, to whom I have spoken of my death and sufferings, that “ Ex- 
cept acorn of wheat fall,” not only to, but “into the ground, and die,” and be 
buried and lost, ‘it abideth alone,” and you never see any more of it; “ but if 
it die,” according to the course of nature, (otherwise it would be a miracle,) “ it 
bringeth forth much fruit ;” God giving to every seed its own body. Christ is 
this corn of wheat; the most valuable, useful grain. Now here is, 

First. The necessity of Christ’s humiliation intimated. He had never been 
the living, quickening head and root of the church if he had not descended 
from heaven to this accursed earth, and ascended from earth to the accursed 
tree, and so accomplished our redemption. He must pour “ out his soul unto 
death,” else he cannot “ divide a portion with the great,” Jsa. lili. 12. He shall 
have a seed given him, but he must shed his blood to purchase them and purify 
them; must win them, and wear them. It was necessary likewise, as a quali- 
fication for that glory, which he was to have by the accession of multitudes to 
his church; for if he had not by his sufferings made satisfaction for sin, and so 
brought in an everlasting righteousness, he had not been sufficiently provided 
for the entertainment of those that should come to him, and therefore must 
abide alone. Biber ASI Ry" 

Secondly. The advantage of Christ’s humiliation illustrated. He fell to the 
ground in his incarnation, seemed to be buried alive in this earth; so much 
was his glory veiled; but that was not all, he died; this immortal seed sub- 
mitted to the laws of mortality, he lay in the grave like seed under the clods; 
but as the seed comes up again, green and fresh and flourishing, and witha 

reat increase; so one dying Christ gathered to himself thousands of livin 

hristians, and he became their root. The salvation of souls hitherto, aid 
henceforward to the end of time, is all owing to the dying of this Corn of 
Wheat. Hereby the Father and Son are glorified, the church replenished, the 
mystical body kept up, and will at length be completed; and when time shall 
be no more, the Captain of our salvation, bringing many sons to giory, by the 
virtue of his death, and being so made perfect by sufferings, shall be celebrated 
for ever with the admiring praises of saints and angels, Heb. ii. 10, 13. 

2. He foretels and promises an abundant recompence to them who should 
cordially embrace him and his Gospel and interest, and should make it appear 
they do so, by their faithfulness in suffering for him, or in serving of him. 


Note, ‘They that would have the knowledge of Christ must 


up as an ensign (Isa. xi. 10), around which the nations should rally ; 
and he would describe the attractive power of the cross as so greut, 
that those who are susceptible follow it, although in the case of 
every one of them the way to Christ should lead again to death.” The 
idea of the Messiah’s continuance naturally arose from euch passages 
as are quoted in the Commentary; but the Jews failed to perceive that 
in the Old Testament two advents are spoken of, though often so 
blended as not to be clearly distinguishable, 
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Ist. In suffering for him: ver. 25, “ He that loveth his life,” better than Christ, | 
“ shall lose it;” but * he that hateth his life in this world,” and prefers the favour 
of God, and an interest in Christ before it, “shall keep it unto life eternal. 
This doctrine Christ much insisted on, it being the great design of his religion 
vo wean us from this world, by setting before us another world. 

First. See here the fatal consequence of an inordinate love of life; many a 
man hugs himself to death, and loseth his life by overloving it. He that so 
loves his animal life as to indulge his appetite, and make “ provision for the | 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof,” shall thereby shorten his days—shall lose the 
life he is so fond of, and another infinitely better. He that is so much in love 
with the life of the body, and the ornaments and delights of it, as, for fear of 
exposing it or them, to deny Christ, he shall lose it, that is, lose a real happi- 
ness in the other world, while he thinks to secure an imaginary one in this. 
Skin for skin a man may give for his life, and make a good bargain; but he that | 
gives his soul, his God, his heaven for it, buys life too dear, and is guilty of his 
folly who sold a birthright for a mess of pottage. ; ! 

Secondly. See also the blessed recompence of a holy contempt of life. He | 
that so hates the life of the body as to venture that for the preserving of the 
life of his soul, shall find both with unspeakable advantage in eternal life. 
Note, Ist. lt is required of the disciples of Christ that they hate their ‘ life in | 
this world ;” a life in this world supposeth a life in the other world, and this is ° 
hated when it is loved less than that. Our “life in this world” includes all the 
enjoyments of our present state—riches, honours, pleasures, and long life in the | 
possession of them; these we must hate, that is, despise them as vain and 
insufficient to make us happy; dread the temptations that are in them, and 
cheerfully part with them whenever they come in competition with the service | 
of Christ, Acts xx. 24; xxi. 13; Rev. xii. 11. See here much of the power of , 
godliness, that it conquers the strongest natural affections; and much of the 
mystery of godliness, that it is the greatest wisdom, and yet makes men hate | 
their own lives. 2nd. Those who in love to Christ hate their own lives in this 
world, shall be abundantly recompensed in the resurrection of the just: “ He } 
that hateth his life shall keep it ;” that is, he puts it into the hands of one that 
will “ keep it to life eternal,” and restore it with as great au improvement as 
the heavenly life can make of the earthly one. f ’ 

2nd. In serving of him: ver. 26, “If any man” profess to “ serve me, let him 
follow me,” as a servant doth his master; “and where I am,” éxet Kat dcctkovos 6 
éude éotar,— there let my servant be,’ (so some read it,) as part of the duty, there 
let him be to attend upon me; we read it, as part of the promise, “there shall 
he be” in happiness with me; and lest this should seem a small matter, he 
adds, ‘‘ If any man serve me, him will my Father honour;” and that is enough, 
more than enough. » f 

The Greeks desired to see Jesus, ver. 21; but Christ lets them know it was 
not enough to see him, they must serve him. He did not come into the world 
to be a show for us to gaze at, but a king to be ruled by; and he saith this for 
the encouragement of those who inquired after him to become his servants. 
an taking servants, it is usual to fix both the work and the wages; Christ doth 

oth here. 

1. Here is the work which Christ expects from his servants, and it is very 
easy and reasonable, and such as becomes them. Ist. Let them attend their : 
Master’s motions ; “ if any man serve me, let him follow me.” Christians must 
follow Christ, follow his methods and prescriptions, do the things that he 
saith; follow his example and pattern, walk as he also walked; follow his con- 
duct by his providence and Spirit. We must go whither he leads us, and in the 
way he leads us; must follow the Lamb whithersoever he goes before us. “If 
any man serve me,” that is, if he put himself into that relation to me, let him 
apply himself to the business of my service, and be always ready at my call; or, 
if any man do indeed serve me, let him make an open and public profession, of 
his relation to me by following me, as the servant owns his master by following ! 
him in the streets. 2nd. Let them attend their Master’s repose; where I am, 
there let my servant be, to wait upon me. Christ is where his church is, in the | 
assemblies of his saints, where his ordinances are administered ; and there let | 
his servants be, to present themselves before him, and receive instructions from | 
him. Or, where I am to be, in heaven, whither I am now going, there let the | 
thoughts and affections of my servants be—there let their conversation be, ' 
where Christ sitteth, Col. iii. 1, 2. | 

2. Here are the wages which Christ promiseth to his servants, and they are 
very rich and noble. 1st. They shall be happy with him; “ where I am, there shall | 
also my servant be.” ‘To be with him when he was here in poverty and disgrace 
would seem but poor preferment, and therefore doubtless he means being with 
him in paradise, sitting with him at his table above, on his throne there. It is 
the happiness of heaven to be with Christ there, ch. xvii. 24. __ Christ speaks 
of heaven’s happiness as if he were already in it, “ where I am ;” because he was 
sure of it, and near to it, and it was still upon his heart, and in his {igs And 
the same joy and glory which he thought recompence enough for all his ser- 
vices and sufferings, is proposed to his servants as the recompence of theirs: | 
they that follow him in the way, shall be with him in the end. 2nd. They 
shall be honoured by his Father; he will make them amends for all their pains 
and loss, by conferring an honour upon them, such as becomes a great God to | 
give, but far beyond what such worthless worms of the earth could expect to 
receive. The rewarder is God himself, who takes the services done to the 
Lord Jesus as done to himself. The reward is honour—true, lasting honour— 
the highest honour; it isthe honour that comes from God. It is said, Pr. xxvii. 18, 
“ He that waits on his master,” humbly and diligently, “ shall be honoured.’ 
Those that wait on Christ, God will put honour upon, such as will be taken 
notice of another day, though now under a veil. They that serve Christ must 
humble themselves, and are commonly vilified by the world; in recompense of 
both which they shall be exalted in due time. 

Thus far Christ’s discourse has reference to those Greeks who desired to see 
him, encouraging them to serve him. What became of those Greeks we are 
not told, but are willing to hope that they who thus asked the way to heaven 
with their faces thitherward, found it, and walked in it. 


27 Nowis my soul troubled; and what shall I say ? 
Father, save me from this hour: but for this cause 
came I unto this hour. 28 Father, glorify thy name. 
Then came there a voice from heaven, saying, I have 
both glorified i, and will glorify i again. 29 The 

eople therefore, that stood by, and heard #t, said that 
it thundered : others said, An angel spake to him. 30 
Jesus answered and said, This voice came not because 
of me, but for your sakes. 31 Nowis the judgment 


xii. 35. “ Lest darkness come upon you,” &c.: “ Exert yourselves, 
that darkness overtake you not.” Through him they might obtain 
certain knowledge and guidance, and become (so Alford) sons of 
light. Leaving him, or refusing his aid, they would soon be left 
to their own ignorance and error. 

xii. 87. As the public ministry of Christ here closed, John 
appends some concluding remarks on the unbelief of the people. 
hivst, he speaks of those who seemed quite unsusceptible, and then 
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of this world: now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out. 32 And Lif I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me. 33 This he said, sig- 
nifying what death he should die. 384 The people 
answered him, We have heard out of the law that 
Christ abideth for ever: and how sayest thou, The Son 
of man must be lifted up? who is this Son of man? 
35 Then Jesus said unto them, Yet a little while is 
the light with you. Walk while ye have the light, 
lest darkness come upon you: for he that walketh 
in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. 86 
While ye have light, believe in the light, that ye may 
be the children of light. These things spake Jesus, 
and departed, and did hide himself from them. 


Honour is here done to Christ by his Father, in a voice from heaven, occasioned 
by the following part of his discourse, and which gave occasion to a farther 
conference with the people. In these verses we have, 

First. Christ’s address to his Father upon occasion of the trouble which 
seized his spirit at this time; ver. 27, ‘‘ Now is my soul troubled.” A strange 
word to come from Christ’s mouth; and at this time surprising, for it cometh 
in the midst of divers pleasing prospects, in which one would think he should 
have said, Now is my soul pleased. Note, Trouble of soul sometimes follows 
after great enlargements of spirit. In this world of mixture and change we 
must expect damps upon our joy, and the highest degree of comfort to be the 
next degree to trouble. When Paul had been in the third heavens he had a 
thorn in the flesh. Observe, 

1. Christ’s dread of his approaching sufferings ; “ Now is my soul troubled.” 
Now the black and dismal scene began; now were the first throes of the 
travail of his soul; now his agony began, his soul “began to be exceeding 
sorrowful.” Note, Ist. The sin of our soul was the trouble of Christ's soul, 
when he undertook to redeem and save us, and to make his soul an offering for 
our sin. 2nd. The trouble of his soul was designed to ease the trouble of our 
souls; for after this, he said to his disciples, ch. xiv. 1, “ Let not your hearts be 
troubled;” what need yours be troubled and mine too? Our Lord Jesus went 
on cheerfully in his work, in Brpeners of the joy set before him, and yet sub- 
mitted to a trouble of soul. oly mourning is consistent with spiritual joy, 
and the way to eternal joy. Christ was now troubled, now in sorrow, now in 
fear, now, for a season; but it would not be so always, it would not be so long. 
The same is the comfort of Christians in their troubles; they are, but for a 
moment, and will be turned into joey. 

2. The strait he seems to be in hereupon, intimated in those words, “and 
what shall I say?” This doth not speak him consulting with any other, as if 
he needed advice, but considering with himself what was fit to be said now. 
When our souls are troubled, we must take heed of speaking unadvisedly, but 
debate with ourselves what we shall say. Christ speaks like one at a loss, as if 
what he should choose he wot not. There was a struggle between the work 
he had taken upon him, which required sufferings, and the nature he had taken 
upon him, which dreaded them; between these two he here pauseth with 
“what shall I say?” He looked, and there was none, to help; which put him 
to a stand. Calvin observes this as a great instance of Christ’s humiliation, 
that he should speak thus like one at a plunge. Quo se magis exinanivit glorie 
Dominus, eo luculentius habemus erga nos amoris specimen,— The more entirely 
the Lord of glory emptied himself, the brighter is the proof of the love he bore 
us.” Thus he “was in all points tempted like as we are,” to encourage us, 
when we know not what to do, to have our eyes to him. 

3. His prayer to God in this strait; “ Father, save me from this hour,” é& 
Ths Wpas tavtns,— out of this hour ;’ praying not so much that it might not come, 
as that he might be brought through it. “Save me from this hour;” this was 
the language of innocent nature, and its resentments poured forth in prayer. 
Note, lt is the duty and interest of troubled souls to have recourse to God by 
faithful and fervent prayer, and in prayer to eye him as a Father. Christ was 
voluntary in his sufferings, and yet prayed to be saved from them. Note, Prayer 
against a trouble may very well consist with patience under it, and submission 
to the will of God in it. Observe, He calls his suffering “this hour,” meaning 
the expected events of the time nuw at hand. hereby he intimates that the 
time of his suffering was, Ist. A set time, set to an hour, and he knew it. It 
was said twice before that his hour was not yet come; but it was now so near 
that he might say it was come. 2nd. A short time; an hour is soon over, so 
Frere, Christ’s sufferings; he could see through them to “the joy set before 

11m. 

4. His acquiescence in his Father’s will notwithstanding. He presently 
corrects himself, and as it were recalls what he had said; “but for this cause 
came I to this hour.” Innocent nature got the first word, but Divine wisdom 
and love got the last. Note, They who would proceed regularly must go upon 
second thought: the complainant speaks first; but if we wouiek l e right- 
eously, we must hear the other side. The second thought he chestaa himself 
with was, “for this cause came I to this hour.” He doth not silence himself 
with this, that he could not avoid it, there was no remedy; but satisfies him- 
self with this, that he would not avoid it; for it was pursuant to his own volun- 
tary engagement, and was to be the crown of his whole undertaking : should 
he now fly off, it would frustrate ali that had been done hitherto. Reference is 
here had to the Divine counsels concerning his sutterings, by virtue of which 
thus it behoveth him to submit and suffer. Note, This should reconcile us to 
vie Aenkes hours of our lives, that we were all along designed for them: see 
1 es. ill. 3. 

5. His regard to his Father’s honour herein. Upon the withdrawing of his 
former petition, he presents another, which he will abide by, “ Father, glorify 
thy name ;” to the same purpose with, “ Father, thy will be done;” for God’s 
will is for his own glory. This speaks more than barely a submissiun to the 
will of God; it is a consecration of his sutterings to the glory of God. It wasa 
mediatorial word, and was spoken by him as our surety, who had undertaken 
to satisfy Divine Justice for our sin, The wrong which by sin we have done to 
God is in his glory — his declarative glory ; for in nothing else are we capable 
of doing him injury. We were never able to make him satisfaction for this 
wrong done to him, nor any creature for us; nothing therefore remained, but 


(verses 42, 43) of those who were impressed, but were restrained 
by the fear of men from free confession. The design of the obser- 
vations is to show that this unbelief did not at all set aside the 
purposes of God, but, on the contrary, fulfilled them. The first 
passage quoted (Isa. liii. 1) refers to the actual result of the preach- 
ing of the suffering Redeemer. The second passage (Isa. vi. 10) 
expresses in the strongest possible manner the sentiment conveyed 
in the words, “they 2ould not believe.” Many among the peopie 
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that God should get him hcnour upon usin our utter ruin. Here, therefore 
our Lord Jesus interposed, undertook to satisfy God’s injured honour, and 
he did it by his humiliation ; he denied himself in, and divested himself of, the 
honours due to the Son of God incarnate, and submitted to the greatest 
reproach. Now here he makes a tender of this satisfaction as an equivalent, 
“Father, glorify thy name;” let thy justice be honoured upon the sacrifice, 
not upon the sinner ; let the debt be levied upon me; Lam solvent, the principal 
is not: thus he restored that which he took not away. 

Secondly. ‘The Father's answer to this address; for he heard him always, and 
doth still. Observe, ‘ 

1. How this answer was given, by “a voice from heaven.” The Jews speak 
much of a Bath-hol,—‘ the daughter of a voice,’ as one of those divers manners 
by which God in time past spake to the prophets; but we do not find any 
instance of his speaking thus to any but to our Lord Jesus; it was an honour 
reserved for him, Mat. ili. 173; xvii. 5; and here probably this audible voice was 
introduced by some visible appearance, either of light or darkness, for both 
have been used as vehicles of the Divine glory. a 

2. What the answer was; it was an express return to that petition, “ Father, 
glorify thy name.” “TI have glorified it” already, “‘and I will glorify it yet 
again. hen we pray as we are taught, “ Our Father, hallowed be thy name,” 
this is a comfort to us, that it is an answered prayer—answered to Christ here, 
and in him to all true believers. list. The name of God had been glorified in 
the life of Christ, in his doctrine and miracles, and all the examples he gave of 
holiness and goodness, 2nd. It should be farther glorified in the death and 
sufferings of Christ: his wisdom and power, his justice and holiness, his truth 
and goodness, were greatly glorified; the demands of a broken law were fully 
answered; the affront done to God’s government satisfied for; and God accepted 
the satisfaction, and declared himself well pleased. What God has done, for the 
glorifying of his own name, is an encouragement to us to expect what he will 
yet farther do. He that has secured the interests of his own glory, will still. 

Thirdly. The opinion of the standers by, concerning this voice, ver. 28. We 
may hope there were some among them whose minds were so well prepared to 
receive a Divine revelation, that they understood what was said, and they bare 
record of it. But notice is here taken of the perverse suggestion of the multi- 
tude: some of them said it thundered; others, who took notice that there was 

lainly an articulate, intelligible voice, said, For certain “an angel spake to 

im.” Now this shews, ' 

1. That it was areal thing, even in the judgment of those that were not at 
all well affected to him. ; _ i. 

2. That they were loath to admit so plain a proof of Christ’s Divine mission : 
they would rather say it was this, or that, or any thing, than that God spoke 
to lim in answer to his prayer; and yet, if it thundered with articulate sounds, 
(as Rev. x. 3, 4,) was not that God’s voice? or, if angels spoke to him, are not 
they God’s messengers? But thus “God speaks once, yea twice, and man 
perceives it not.” i yf : b : 

Fourthly. The account which our Saviour himself gives of this voice. 

1. Why it was sent, ver. 30. It “came not because of me,” not merely for 
my encouragement and satisfaction,—then it might have been whispered in his 
ear privately,—* but for your sakes.” Ist. That all you who heard it may believe 
that the Father hath sent me. What is said from heaven concerning our Lord 
Jesus, and the glorifying of the Father in him, is said for our sakes, that we 
might be brought to submit to him, and rest upon him. 2nd. That you, m 
disciples, who are to follow me in sufferings, may therein be comforted wit 
the same comforts that carry me on. Let this encourage them to part with life 
itself, for his sake, if they were called to it, that it should redound to the 
honour of God. Note, The promises and supports granted to our Lord Jesus 
in his sufferings were intended for our sakes; for our sakes he sanctified 
himself, and comforted himself. ; : 

2. What was the meaning of it. He that lay in the Father’s bosom, knew his 
voice, and what was the meaning of it: and two things God intended when he 
said that he would glorify his own name. 

Ist. That, by the death of Christ, Satan shall be conquered: ver. 31, “‘ Now 
is the judgment.” He speaks with a Divine exultation and triumph, | Now the 
year of my redeemed is come, and the time prefixed for the breaking of the 

serpent’s head, and giving a total rent to the powers of darkness; now for that 
’ glorious achievement; now —now, that great work is to be done which has 

een so long thought of in the Divine counsels, so long talked of in the written 
word; which has been so much the hope of saints, and the dread of devils. The 
matter of the triumph is ; : 

First. That “ now is the judgment of the world;” kpiovs, take it as a physical 
terih, now js the crisis of this world. The sick and diseased world is now upon 
the turning point; this is the critical day upon which the trembling scale will 
turn for life or death to all mankind: al: that are not recovered by this will be 
left helpless and hopeless. Or rather, it is a law term, as we take it; now 
judgment is entered, in order to the taking out of execution against-the prince 
of this world. Note, The death of Christ was the judgment of this world. 1st. 
It is u judgment of discovery and distinction ; judicium discretionis,—so Austin. 
Now is the trial of this world; for men shall have their character according as 
the cross of Christ is to them: to some it is foolishness and a stumblingblock ; 
to others it is the wisdom and power of God; of which there wasa figure in the 
two thieves that were crucified with him. By this men are judged, what they 
think of the death of Christ. 2nd. It is a judgment of favour and absolution 
to the chosen ones that are in the world. Christ upon the cross interposed 
between a righteous God and a guilty world, as a sacrifice for sin, and a surety 
for sinners; so that when he was judged, and iniquity laid upon him, and he 
was wounded for our transgressions, it was as it were the Judgment of _this 
world; for an everlasting righteousness was thereby brought in, not for Jews 
only, but the whole world, 1 Jno. ii. 1,2; Dan. ix. 24. 3rd. It is a judgment of 
condemnation given against the powers of darkness: see ch. xvi. 11. Judgment 
is put for vindication and deliverance,—the asserting of an invaded right. At 
the death of Christ there was a famous trial between Christ and Satan,—the 
serpent and the promised seed ; the trial was for the world, and the lordship of 
it: the devil had long borne sway among the children of men, time out of mind ; 
he now pleads prescription, prophding his claim also upon the forfeiture in- 
curred by sin. e find him willing to have come to a composition, Lw. iv. 6, 7; 
he would have given the kingdoms of this world to Christ, provided he would 
hold them by, from, and under him. But Christ would try it out with him: by 
dying he takes off the.forfeiture to Divine justice ; and then fairly disputes the 
title, and recovers it in the court of Heaven. *Satan’s dominion is declared 
to be a usurpation, and the world adjudged to the Lord Jesus as his right, 
Ps. ii. 6,8. ‘Lhe judgment of this world is, that it belongs to Christ, and not to 
Satan: to Christ, therefore, let us all atturn tenants. 

Secondly. That ‘‘now is the prince of this world cast out.” 

lst. It is the devil that is here called “the prince of this world;” because he 
rules over the men of the world by the things of the world: he is “ the ruler of 
the darkness of this world,” that is, of this dark world, of those in it that walk 
in darkness, 2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. vi. 12. 

end. He is said to be cast out, to be now cast, out; for whatever had been 
fone hitherto towards the weakening of the deyil’s kingdom, was done in the 


? 
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had lost all susceptibility of belief. Impressions neglected, wicked- 
ness indulged in, harden the heart, sear the conscience, and even 
blessings become curses (Mal. ii. 2). 

xii. 41. “And spake of him:” rather, “and he spake of 
him.” ‘The importance of this verse lies in the fact that St. John 
declares Isaiah to have spoken of Christ. Hence (as Olshausen says) 
John recognised the majestic appearance seen by Isaiah as a mani- 
fostation of the Logos, the Son of God. ‘This necessarily follows 
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virtue of a Christ to come, and therefore is said to be done now. Christ, recon- 
ciling the world to God by the merit of his death, broke the power of death, 
and cast out Satan as a destroyer; Christ, reducing the world to God by the 
doctrine of his cross, broke the power of sin, and cast out Satan as a deceiver : 
the bruising of his heel was the breaking of the serpent’s head, Gen. iii. 15. 
When his oracles were silenced, his temples forsaken, his idols famished, and 
the kingdoms of the world become Christ’s kingdoms, then was the prince 
a as appears by comparing this with John’s vision, 
Rev. xii. 8—11; where it is said to be done by the blood of the Lamb. Christ’s 
frequent casting of devils out of the bodies of people was an indication of the 
great design of his whole undertaking. Observe with what assurance Christ 


| here speaks of the victory over Satan; it is as good as done; and even when he 


yields to death, he triumphs over it. 

2nd. That, by the death of Christ, souls should be converted ; and that would 
be the casting out of Satan: ver. 32, “If I be lifted up from the earth, | will 
draw all men unto me.” Where observe two things: 

First. The great design of our Lord Jesus, which was to draw all men to 
him; not the Jews only, who had been long in profession a people near to 
God, but the Gentiles also, who had been afar off; for he was to be “the 
desire of all nations,” Hag. ii. 7; and to him must “the gathering of the people 
be.” That which his enemies dreaded was, that the world would go after him, 
and he would draw them to him, notwithstanding their opposition. Observe 
here how Christ himself is all in all, in the conversion of a soul. Ist. It is Christ 
that draws; “I will draw.” It is sometimes ascribed to the Father, ch. vi. 445 
but here to the Son, who is the arm of the Lord. He doth not drive by force, 
but draw with the cords of a man, Hos. xi. 4; Jer. xxxi. 3; draws as the load- 
stone: the soul is made willing, but it is in a day of power. 2nd. It is in Christ 


| that we are drawn; “1 will draw them to me,” as the centre of their unity. The 


| soul that was at a distance from Christ is brought into an acquaintance with 


him; that was shy and distrustful of him,is brought to love him and trust him; 
drawn up to his terms, into his arms. Christ was now going to heaven, and he 
would draw men’s hearts to him thither. 

Secondly. The strange method he took to accomplish his design, by being 
“lifted up from the earth.” What he meant by that, to prevent mistakes, we 
are told, ver. 33, “This he said, signifying what death he should die,” 
namely, the death of the cross; though they had designed and attempted to 
stone him to death. He that was crucified was first nailed to the cross, and 
then lifted up upon it; he was lifted up as a spectacle to the world; lifted up 
between heaven and earth, as unworthy of either; yet the word here used 
signified an honourable advancement, é¢v ib~wta@,—' if | be exalted;” he reckoned 
his sufferings his honour. Whatever death we die, if we die in Christ, we shall 
be lifted up out of this dungeon, this den of lions, into the regions of light and 
love. We should learn of our Master to speak of dying with a holy pleasant- 
ness, and to say, we shall then be lifted up. 

Now Christ’s drawing all men to him, followed his being “lifted up from the 
earth.” 1st. It followed after it in time. The great increase of the chureh was 
after the death of Christ : while Christ lived, we read of thousands at a sermon 
miraculously fed; but it was after his death that we read of thousands at a 
sermon added to the church, which should be saved. Israel began to multiply 
in Egypt after the death of Joseph. 2nd. It followed upon it, as a blessed con- 
sequence of it. Note, There is a powerful virtue and efficacy in the death of 
Christ, to draw souls to him. The cross of Christ, thuugh to some it is a 
stumblingstone, to others it is a loadstone. Some make it an allusion to the 
drawing of fish into a net; the lifting up of Christ was as the spreading of the 
net, Mat. xiii. 47, 48; or to the setting up of a standard, which draws soldiers 
together ; or rather, it refers to the lifting up of the brazen serpent in the wil- 
derness, which drew all those to it that were stung with fiery serpents; as soon 
as ever it was known that it was lifted up, and there was healing virtue in it, 
oh! what flocking was there to it: so there was to Christ, when salvation 
through him was preached to all nations: see ch. iii. 14,15. Perhaps it has 
some reference to the posture in which Christ was crucified, with his arms 
stretched out, to invite all to him, and embrace all that come. ‘They that put 
Christ to that ignominious death, thought thereby to drive all men from him; 
but the devil was outshot in his own bow; “out of the eater came forth 
meat.” 

Fifthly. The people’s exception against what he said, and their cavil at it, 
ver. 34. Though they had heard the voice from heaven, and the gracious 
words that proceeded out of his mouth, yet they object and pick quarrels with 
him. Christ had called himself the Son of man, ver. 23, which they knew to be 
one of the titles of the Messiah, Dan. vii. 13. He had also said, that “the Son 
ot man must be lifted up;” which they understood of his dying, and probably 
he explained himself so; and some think, repeated what he said to Nicodemus, 
ch. iii. 14, “ so must the Son of man be lifted up.” Now against this, 

1. They allege those Scriptures of the Uld Testament which speak of the 
perpetuity of the Messiah ; that he should be so far from being cut off in the 
midst of his days, that he should bea priest for ever, Ps. cx. 4, and a king for 
ever, Ps. lxxxix. 29, &c.; that he should have length of days for ever and ever, 
and his years as many generations, Ps. xx. 4; lxi. 6: from all this they inferred 
that the Messiah should not die: thus great knowledge in the letter of the 
Scripture, if the heart be unsanctified, is capable of being abused to serve the 
cause of infidelity, and to fight against Christianity with its own weapons. 
‘Their perverseness in opposing this to what Jesus had said, will appear, if we 
consider, Ist. That when they vouched the Scripture to prove that the Mes- 
siah abideth for ever, they took no notice of those tex*s which speak of the 
Messiah’s death and sufferings; they had “heard out of .he law that Messiah 
abideth for ever,” and had they never heard out of that law, that “ Messiah 
shall be cut off?” Dan. ix. 26; and that he shall pour “out his soul unto 
death,” Jsa. liii. 12; and particularly that his hands and feet should be 
pierced? why then do they make so strange of the lifting up of the Son of 
man? Note, We often run into great mistakes, and then defend them with 
Scripture arguments, by putting those things asunder which God, in his 
word, has put together; and opposing one truth, under pretence of support- 
ing another. e have heard out of the Gospel that which exalts free 
grace; we have heard also that which enjoins duty; and we must cordially 
embrace both, and not separate them, or set them at variance. 2nd. ‘That 
when they opposed what Christ said concerning the sufferings of the Son of 
man, they took no notice of what he had said concerning his glory and exalt- 
ation. They had “heard out of the law, that Christ ahideth for ever;” and 
had they not heard our Lord Jesus say that he should be glorified; that he 
should bring forth much fruit, and draw all men to him? had he not just now 
promised immortal honours to his followers, which supposed his abiding for 
ever? but this they overlook. Thus unfair disputants oppose some parts of the 
opinion of an adversary, which, if they would but take entire, they could not 
but subscribe to: and in the doctrine of Christ there are paradoxes which, tu 
men of corrupt minds, are stones of stumbling; as Christ crucified, and yet 
gloritied; lifted up from the earth, and yet drawing all men to him. 

2. They ask, hereupon, “ who is this Son of man?” ‘This they asked, not 
with a desire to be instructed, but tauntingly, and insultingly; as if now they 
had baffled him, and run him down. ‘ ‘Thou sayest the Son of man must die; 


from the essential relation of the Son to the Father; for the Sin 
is the revelation of the Father, as language is the disclosure of the 
hidden mind in man. Such passages as 1 Cor. x. 4; Heb. xi. 26; 
1 Pet. i. 11, show that the same view respecting the Son as the ona 
revealer of the Father was entertained by the other writers of the 
New Testament. 

xii, 42. “The chief rulers also:” better, “Even of the rulers 
many believed in him.” 
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we have proved the Messiah must not; and where is then thy Messiahship? 
This Son of man, as thou callest thyself, cannot be the Messiah; thou must 
therefore think of something else to pretend to.’ Now that which prejudiced 
them against Christ, was his meanness and poverty; they would rather have 
no Christ than a suffering one. : iy , 

Sixthly. What Christ said to this exception; or rather, what he said upon it. 
The objection was a perfect cavil; they might, if they pleased, answer it them- 
selves. Man dies, and yet is immortal, and abideth for ever; so the Son of man: 
therefore, instead of answering these fools according to their folly, he gives 
them a serious caution to take heed of trifling away the day of their oppor- 
tunities in such vain and fruitless cavils as these: ver. 35, 36, “ Yet a little 
while,” and but a little while, “is the light with you;” therefore be wise for 
yourselves, and “ walk while ye have the light. A, 

In general we may observe here, 1st. The concern Christ has for the souls 
of men, and his desire of their welfare. With what tenderness doth he here 
admonish those to look well to themselves who were contriving ill against him; 
even when he endured the contradiction of sinners, he endeavoured their con- 
version: see Pr, xxix. 10. 2nd. The method he takes with those objectors ; 
“with meekness instructing those that opposed themselves,” 2 Tim. ii. 25. Were 
but men’s consciences awakened with a due concern about their everlasting 
state, and did they consider how little time they have to spend, and none to 
spare, they ica Bot waste precious thoughts and time in trifling cavils. Par- 
ticularly we have here, F 4 é 4 * 

ie The privilege and advantage they enjoyed in having Christ and his Gospel 
among them, with the shortness and uncertainty of their enjoyment of it: 
“Yet a little while is the light with you.” Christ is this light; and some of the 
ancients suggest, that in calling himself the light, he gives a tacit answer to 
their objection. His dying upon the cross was as consistent with his abiding 
for ever, as the setting of the sun every night is with his perpetuity: the dura- 
tion of Christ’s kingdom is compared to that of the sun and moon, Ps. 1xxii. 17; 
Ixxxix. 36,37. The ordinances of heaven are unchangeably fixed, and yet the 
sun and moon set and are eclipsed; so Christ, the sun of righteousness, abides 
for ever, and yet was eclipsed by his sufferings, and was but a little while 
within our horizon. Now, Ist.'The Jews at this time had the Light with them; 
they had Christ’s bodily presence, heard his preaching, saw his miracles: the 
Scripture is to us a light shining in a dark place. 2nd. lt was to be but a little 
while with them: Christ would shortly leave them; their visible church state 
would soon after be dissolved, and the kingdom of God taken from them, and 
blindness and hardness would happen unto Israel. Note, It is good for us all 
to consider what a little while we are to have the light with us: time is short, 
and perhaps opportunity not so long; the candlestick may be removed; how- 
ever, we must be removed shortly. Yet_a little while is the light of life with 
us; yet alittle while is the light of the Gospel with us,—the day of grace, the 
means of grace, the Spirit of grace, yet a very little while. ‘ 

2. The warning given them to make the best of these advantages while they 
enjoyed them, because of the danger they were in of losing them: “ Walk while 
ye have the light,” as travellers who make the best of their way forward, that 
they may not be benighted in their journey ; because travelling in the night is 
uncomfortable and unsafe. ‘Come,’ say they, ‘let us mend our pace, and get 
forward while we have daylight :’ thus wise should we be for our souls, who 
are journeying towards eternity. Note, Ist. It is our business to walk, to press 
forward towards heaven, and to get nearer it, by being made fitter for it: our 
life is but a day, and we have a day’s journey to go. 2nd. The best time of 
walking is, while we have the light: the day is the proper season for work, as 
the night is for rest. The proper time for getting grace is, when we have the 
word of grace preached to us, and the Spirit of grace striving with us; and 
therefore then is the time to be busy. 3rd. Weare highly concerned thus to 
improve our opportunities, for fear lest our day be finished before we have 
finished our day’s work, and day’s journey; “lest darkness come upon you,” 
lest you lose your opportunities, and can neither recover them, nor despatch 
the business you have to do without them. Then darkness comes; that is, such 
an utter incapacity to make sure the great salvation as renders the state of the 
careless sinner quite deplorable; so that, if his work be undone then, it is like 
to be undone for ever. 

3. The sad condition of those who have sinned away the Gospel, and are come 
to the period of their day of grace. They walk in darkness, and know neither 
where they go, nor whither they go; neither the way they are walking in, nor 
the end they are walking towards. He that is destitute of the light of the 
Gospel, and is not acquainted with its discoveries and directions, he wanders 
endlessly in mistakes and errors, and a thousand crooked paths, and is not 
aware of it. Set aside the instructions of the Christian doctrine, and we know 
little of the difference between good and evil. He is going to destruction, and 
knows not his danger, for he is either sleeping or dancing at the pit’s brink. 

4. The great duty and interest of every ene of us, inferred from all this, 
ver. 36: “ While ye have light, believe in the light.” The Jews had now 
Christ’s presence with them, let them improve it; afterwards they had the 
first offers of the Gospel made to them by the apostles, wherever they came. 
Now this is an admonition to them not to watatnaa their market, but to accept 
the offer when it was made them, The same Christ saith to us all who enjoy 
the Gospel. Note, Ist. It is the duty of every one of us to believe in the 
Gospel light, to receive it as a Divine light, to subscribe to the truths it dis- 
covers, for it is a light to our eyes; and to follow its conduct, for it is a light 
to our feet. Christ is the light, and we must believe in him as he is revealed 
to us; asatrue light, that will not deceive us; a sure light, that will not mis- 
guide us. 2nd. We are concerned to do this while we have the light; to lay 
hold on Christ while we have the Gospel to shew the way to him, and direct 
us in that way. 3rd. They that believe in the light shall be the children of 
light; they shall be ewned as Christians, who are called children of light, 
Iu. xvi. 8; Eph. v. 8; and of the day, 1 Thes.v.5. They that have God for 
their Father are children of light, for God is light; they are born from above, 
and heirs of heaven, and children of light, for heaven is light. 

Seventhly. Christ’s retiring from them hereupon: “These things spake 
Jesus,” and_said no more at this time, but left this to their consideration, “and 
departed, and did hide himself from them.” And this he did, 1. For their con- 
yiction and awakening. If they will not regard what he hath said, he will 
have nothing more to say to them: they are joined to their infidelity, as 
Ephraim to idols; let them alone. Note, Christ justly removes the means of 
grace from those that quarrel with them, and hides his face from a froward 
generation, Deu. xxxii. 21. 2. For his own preservation. He hid himself from 
their rage and fury, retreating, it is probable, to Bethany, where he lodged. 
By this it appears that what he said irritated and exasperated them, and they 
were made worse by that which should have made.them better. 


37 But though he had done so many miracles 
before them, yet they believed not on him: 
That the saying of Hsaias the prophet might be 


xii. 43. ‘The praise of men,” “the praise of God:” rather, * They 
loved the glory that is of men more than the glory that is of God”’ 
(Alford). 

xiii. 1. In the interval between the conclusion of chap. xii. and this 
chapter —t.e., from Sunday night to Thursday night—occurred the 
events and discourses related in Mark xi. 12—xiv. 2; Matt. xxi. 23— 
xxvi. 5; Luke xx. l1—xxii 6. “He loved them unto the end” means 
not simply that he loved them as long as he lived, but that he loved 
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fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, who hath believed our 
report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord 
been revealed? 39 Therefore they could not believe, 
because that Esaias said again, 40 He hath blinded 
their eyes, and hardened their heart; that they should 
not see with thei eyes, nor understand with their 
heart, and be converted, and I should heal them. 41 
These things said Esaias, when he saw his glory, and 
spake of him. 


We have here the honour done to our Lord Jesus by the Old Testament pro- 
phets, who foretold and lamented the infidelity of the many that believed not on 
him. It was indeed a dishonour and grief to Christ, that his doctrine met with 
so little acceptance, and so much opposition ; but this takes off the wonder and 
reproach, makes the offence of it to cease, and made it no disappointment to 
Christ, that herein the Scriptures were fulfilled. Two things are here said 
concerning this untractable people, and both were foretold by the evangelical 
prophet Isaiah,—that they did not believe, and that they could not believe. 

First. They did not believe, ver. 37, “though he had done so many miracles 
before them,” which one would think should have convinced them, “ yet they 
believed not,” but opposed him. Observe, 

1. The plenty of the means of conviction which Christ afforded them; he did 
miracles, so many miracles, tocatvta onmeta, it signifies both so many, and so 
great. It refers to all the miracles he had wrought formerly; nay, the blind 
and lame now came to him into the temple, and he healed them, Mat. xxi. 14. 
His miracles were the greatest proof of his mission, and on the evidence of them 
he relied. Two things concerning them he here insists upon: Ist. he number 
of them, they were many; various, and of divers kinds; numerous, and often 
repeated ; and every new miracle confirmed the reality of all that went befvre. 
The multitude of his miracles was not only a proof of his unexhausted power, 
but gave the greater opportunity to examine them; and if there had been a 
cheat in them, it was morally impossible but that in some or other of them it 
would have been discovered; and being all miracles of mercy, the more there 
were, the more good was doné@ 2nd. The notoriety of them. He wrought 
these miracles before them, not at a distance, nor in a corner, but before many 
witnesses, appealing to their own eyes. 

2. The inefficacy of these means; “yet they believed not on him:” they 
could not gainsay the premises, and yet would not grant the conclusion. Note, 
The most plentiful and powerful means of conviction will not of themselves 
work faith in the depraved, prejudiced hearts of men. These saw, and yet 
. believed not. 

3. The fulfilling of the Scripture in this; ver. 38, “ that the saying of Esaias 
the prophet might be fulfilled;” not that that these infidel Jews designed the 
fulfilling the Scripture; they rather fancied those scriptures which speak of 
the church’s best sons to be fulfilled in themselves; but the event exactly 
answered the prediction, ‘so that’ (wt for ita ut) this saying of Isaiah was ful- 
filled. The more improbable any event is, the more doth a Divine foresight 
appear in the prediction of it. One could not have imagined that the kingdom 
of the Messiah, supported with such pregnant proofs, should have met with 
50 much opposition among the Jews; and therefore their unbelief is called a 
marvellous work, and a wonder, Jsa. xxix. 9, 14. Christ himself marvelled at 
it; but it was what Isaiah foretold, Zsa. hii. 1; and now it is accomplished. 
Observe, Ist. The Gospel is here called their report; “ who has believed,” 
7H akoy nua, ‘our hearing, which we have heard from God, and which you 
have heard from us. Our report is the report that we bring ; like the report of 
a matter of fact, or the report of a solemn resolution in the senate. 2nd. It is — 
foretold that few, comparatively, of those to whom this report is brought, will 
be persuaded to give credit to it many hear it, but few heed it, and embrace . 
it. Who hath believed it? Here and there one, but none to speak of; not the 
wise, not the noble; it is to them but a report which wants confirmation. 
3rd. It is spoken of as a thing to be greatly lamented, that so few believe the 
report of the Gospel. ‘ Lord” is here prefixed from the Seventy, but is not in 
the Hebrew; and it intimates a sorrowful account brought to God, by the 
| messengers, of the cold entertainment which they and their report had; as 

“the servant came and shewed his lord all these things,” Lu. xiv. 21. 4th. The 
reason why men believe not the report of the Gospel is, because the arm of 
the Lord is not revealed to them: that is, because they do not acquaint them- 
selves with, and submit themselves to, the grace of God ; they do not experi- 
mentally know the virtue and fellowship of Christ’s death and resurrection, in 
which the arm of the Lord is revealed: they saw Christ’s miracles, but did 
not see the arm of the Lord revealed in them 

Secondly. They could not believe, and therefore they could not, “because 
that Esaias said again, He hath blinded their eyes.” This is a hard saying, who 
can explain it? Weare sure God is infinitely just and merciful, and therefore 
cannot think there is in any such an impotency to good, resulting from the 
counsels of God, as lays them under a fatal necessity of being evil. God damns 
none by mere sovereiguty; yet it is said, “they could not believe.” St. Austin, 
coming in course to the exposition of these words, expresseth himself with a 
holy fear of entering upon an inquiry into this mystery: Justa sunt judicia ejus, 
sed occulta,—‘ His judgments are just, but hidden.’ 

i, They could not believe; that is, they would not; they were obstinatel 
resolved in their infidelity: thus Chrysostom and Austin incline to understan 
it; and the former gives divers instances of Scripture of the putting of an 
impotency to signify the invincible refusal of the will, as Gen. xxxvii. 4, “ they 
could not speak poeceaD to him;” and ch, vii. 7. This is a moral impotency, 
like that of one that is accustomed to do evil, Jer. xiii. 23. But, 

2. “They could not, because Esaias had said, He hath blinded their eyes.” 
Hos the difficulty increaseth; it is certain God is not the author of sin, 
and yet 
ist. There is a righteous hand of Goa sometimes to be acknowledged in the . 
blindness and obstinacy of those who persist in impenitency and_ unbelief, by 
which they are justly punished for their former resistance of the Divine light, 
and rebellion against the Divine law. If God withhold abused grace, and give 
men over to indulged lusts; if he permit the evil spirit to do his work on them 
that resisted the good Spirit ; and if in his providence he lay stumblingblocks 
in sinners’ way, which confirm their prejudices, then he blinds their eyes, and 
hardens their hearts, and these are spiritual judgments, like the giving up 
f Bees a Gentiles to vile affections, and degenerate Christians to strong 

elusions. 

Observe the method of conversion implied here, and the steps taken in it. 
First. Sinners are brought to see with their eyes, to discern the reality of 


them to the death. Even at the moment when the mind would be 
most naturally absorbed with the prospect of his coming sorrow, his 
heart and thoughts were at leisure, and ready to think and plan for 
his disciples’ good, John xvii, 6—26 may be read as an expansion of 
these words, 

xiii. 2, “ Being ended,” or rather, “ being prepared:” Alford has 
“‘when supper was begun.” It was not ended, as we may see from 
verse 26, “The devil:” “This observation is introduxed to keep 
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Divine things, and to \.ave some knowledge of them. Secondly. ‘To understand 
with their heart, to apply these things to themselves; not only to assent and 
approve, but to consent and accept. Thirdly To be converted, and effectually 
turned from sin to Christ, from the world and the flesh to God, as their felicity 
and portion. Fourthly. Then God will heal them, will justify and sanctify 
them; will pardon their sins, which are as bleeding wounds, and mortify their 
corruptions, which are as lurking diseases. Now, when God denies his grace, 
nothing of this is done; the alienation of the mind from, and its aversion to 
God and the Divine life, grows into a rooted and invincible antipathy, and so 
the case beconies desperate. Raye 

2nd. This judicial blindness and hardness is, in the word of God, threatened 
against those who wilfully persist in wickedness, and was particularly foretold 
eoncerning the Jewish church and nation. Known unto God are all his works, 
and all ours too. Christ knew before who would betray him, and spoke of it, 
eh. vi. 70. This is a confirmation of the truth of Scripture operee, and thus 
even the unbelief of the Jews may help to strengthen our faith. It is also in- 
tended for caution to particular persons, to “ beware lest that come upon them 
which was spoken of in the prophets,” Acts xiii. 40. 

3rd. What God has foretold will certainly come to pass; and so by a neces- 
sary consequence, in order of arguing, it might be said, that therefore they 
could not believe, because God by the prophets had foretold they would not; 
for such is the knowledge of God, that he cannot be deceived in what he fore- 
sees ; and such his truth, that he cannot deceive in what he foretels; so that the 
Scripture cannot be broken. Yet be it observed, that the prophecy did not 
name particular persons; so that it might not be said, therefore such a one, 
and such a one, could not believe, because Isaiah had said so and so; but it 
pointed at the body of the Jewish nation, which would persist in their infidelity, 
‘Until their cities were wasted without inhabitant,” as it follows, Jsa. vi. 11, 12; 
yet still reserving a remnant, ver. 13, “in it shall be a tenth:” which reserve 
was sufficient to keep a door of hope open to particular persons; for each one 
might say, Why may not I be of that remnant? 

Lastly. The evangelist having quoted the prophecy, shews, ver. 41, that it 
was intended to look farther than the prophet’s own days, and that its principal 
reference was to the days of the Messiah; “these things said Esaias, when he 
saw his glory, and spake of him.” ; » ; 

1. We read in the prophecy that this was said to Isaiah, Jsa. vi, 8; but, here 
we are told it was said by him to the purpose; for nothing was said by him as 
a prophet which was not first said to him; nor any thing said to him which 
was not afterwards said by him to those to whom he was sent: see Jsa. xxi. 10. 

2. The vision which the prophet there had of the glory of God, is here said to 
be his seeing the glory of Jesus Christ; “he saw his glory.” Jesus Christ 
therefore is equal in power and glory with the Father, and his praises edually 
petebrated. Christ had a glory before the foundation of the world, and Isaiah 
saw this. 

3. It is said that the prophet there spake of him. It seems to have been 
spoken of the prophet fimpele, for to him the commission and instructions were 
there given; and yet it is here said to be spoken of Christ, for as all the 
prophets testified of him, so they all typified him. This they spake of him, that 
as to many, his coming would be not only fruitless, but fatal, a savour of death 
unto death It might be objected against his doctrine, if it was from Heaven, 
why did not the Jews believe it? But this is an answer to it; it was not for 
want of evidence, but because their heart was made fat, and their ears heavy. 
It was spoken of Christ, that he should be glorified in the ruin of an unbeliey- 
ing multitude, as well as in the salvation of a distinguished remnant. 


42 Nevertheless among the chief rulers also man 
believed on him; but because of the Pharisees they 
did not confess him, lest they should be put out of 
the synagogue: 43 For they loved the praise of men 


more than the praise of God. 


Some honour was done to Christ by these rulers, for they believed on him, 
were convinced that he was sent of God, and received his doctrine as divine; 
“but they did not do him honour enough, for they had not courage to own their 
faith in him. Many professed more kindness for Christ than really they had, 
these had more kindness for him than they were willing to profess. See here 
what a struggle was in these rulers between their convictions.and their 
corruptions. ay 

First. See the power of the Word in the convictions that many of them were 
under, who did not wilfully shut their eyes against the light. They believed 
on him as Nicodemus, received him as a teacher come from God. Note, The 
truth of the Gospel hath perhaps a better interest in the consciences of men 
than we are aware of. Many cannot but approve of that in their hearts, which 
yet outwardly they are shy of. Perhaps these chief rulers were true believers, 
though very weak, and their faith like smoking flax. Note, It may be there 
are more good people than we think there are. Elijah thought he was left 
alone, when God had seyen thousand faithful worshippers in Israel. Some are 
really better than they seem to be; their faults are known, but their repent- 
ance is not. A man’s goodness may be concealed by a culpable, yet pardonable 
weakness, which he himself truly repents of. The kingdom of God comes not 
in all with a like observation; nor have all they that are good the faculty of 
shewing it, as some have. 2 iy 

Secondly. See the power of the world in the smothering of these convictions. 
They believed in Christ; but because of the Pharisees, who had it in their 
power to do them a diskindness, they durst not confess him, for fear of being 
excommunicated. Observe here, ‘ 

1, Wherein they failed, and were defective; “they did not confess Christ.” 
Note, There is cause to question the sincerity of that faith which is either 
afraid or ashamed to shew itself ; for those who believe with the heart, ought 
to confess with the mouth, Rom. x. 8. ; 

2. What they feared; being “ put out of the synagogue,” which they thought 
would be a disgrace and damage to them; as if it would do them any harm to 
be expelled a synagogue that had made itself a synagogue of Satan, and from 
which God was departing. : 

3. What was at the bottom of this fear; “they loved the praise of men;” 
chose it as a more valuable good, and pursued it as a more desirable end, 
“than the praise of God;” which was an implicit idokatry, like that, Rom. i. 25, 
of “ worshipping and serving the creature more than the Creator.” hey set 
these two in the scale one against another, and having weighed them, they 
preceeded accordingly. 1st. They set the praise of men in one scale, and con- 
sidered how good it was to pire praise to men, and to pay a deference to the 
opinion of the Pharisees, and to receive praise from men, to be commended by 
the chief priests, and applauded by the people as good sons of the church, the 
Jewish church; and they would not_confess Christ, lest they should thereb 
derogate from the reputation of the Pharisees, and forfeit their own, and balk 
their own preferment. And besides, the fullowers of Christ were put into an 


before the mind the idea that not only was the time come (verse 
1) for our Lord’s departure, but that the agency by which it was 
to be effected had been put in operation. It is also prospective 
—preparatory to verses 10, 11, and 21—31, Judas himself is called ‘a 
devil ’—diabolos (John vi. 70); but the word is so employed here as 
evidently to denote a being quite distinct from Judas’s own mind or 
spir t. See verse 27; Luke xxii. 3” (Webster and Wilkinson). 
xii. 3. “Knowing,” &c.: this verse distinctly affirms our Lord’s 
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ill name, and were looked upon with contempt, which they, who had been used 
to honour, could not bear. Yet perhaps if they had known one another’s minds, 


they would have had more courage; but each one thought, if he shoulc declare 
himself in favour of Christ, he should stand alone, and have nobody to pack 
him ; whereas, if any one had had resolution to break the ice, he would have 
had more seconds than he thought of. znd. They put the praise of God in the 
other scale; they were sensible that by confessing Christ they should both 


five praise to God and have praise from God; that he would be pleased with 
them, and say, Well done. But, 3rd. They gave the preference to the praise of 
men, and that turned the scale; sense prevailed above faith, and represented 
it more desirable to stand right in the opinion of the Pharisees than to be 
accepted of God. Note, Love of the praise of men is a very great prejudice of 
the power and practice of religion and godliness. Many come short of the 
glory of God, by having a regard to the applause of men, and a value for that. 
Love of the praise of men, as a by-end in that which is good, will make a man 
a hypocrite when religion is in fashion, and credit is to be got by it; and, asa 
base principle in that which is evil, it will make a man an apostate when 
religion is in disgrace, and credit is to be lost for it, as here: see Rom. ii. 29. 


44 Jesus cried and said, He that believeth on me, 
believeth not on me, but on him that sent me. 45 And 
he that seeth me seeth him that sent me. 46 I am 
come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth 
on me should not abide in darkness. 47 And if any 
man hear my words, and believe not, I judge him not: 
for I came not to judge the world, but to save the 
world. 48 He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not 
my words, hath one that judgeth him: the word that 
I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last 
day. 49 For I have not spoken of myself; but the 
Father which sent me, he gave me a commandment, 
what I should say, and what I should speak. 50 
And I know that his commandment is life ever- 
lasting: whatsoever I speak therefore, even as tl:e 


Father said unto me, so I speak. 


We have here the honour Christ — not assumed, but — asserted to himself, in 
the account he gave of his mission and his errand into the wo’ ‘d. Probably this 
discourse was not at the same time with that before, for unen he departed. 
ver. 36; but some time after, when he made another public appearance ; and, as 
this evangelist records it, it was Christ’s farewell sermon to the Jews, and his last 

public discourse; all that follows was private with his disciples. Now observe 
iow our Lord Jesus delivered this parting word: he “cried and said.” ‘“ Doth 
not wisdom cry?” Pr. viii. 1; ery without, Pr. i. 20. The raising of his voice, 
and crying, intimates, 1. His boldness in speaking ; though they had not courage 
openly to profess faith in his doctrine, he had courage openly to publish it: if 
they were ashamed of it, he was not, but set his face as a flint, Jsa. 1.7. 2. His 
earnestness in speaking. He cried, as one that was serious and importunate, 
and in good earnest in what he said; and was willing to impart to them not 
only the Gospel of God, but even his own soul. 3. It notes his desire that all 
might take notice of it. This being the last time of the publication of his 
Gospel by himself, in his person, he makes proclamation, Whoever will hear me, 
let them come now. Now what is this conclusion of the whole matter? this 
closing summary of all Christ’s discourses? It is much like that of Moses, 
Deu. xxx. 15; “See, I have set before you life and death.” So Christ here 
takes leave of the temple witha solemn declaration of three things: 

First. The privileges and dignities which they have that believe. This gives 
great encouragement to us to believe in Christ, and to profess that faith. It is 
a thing of that nature that we need not be either shy of doing it, or shy of 
owning it. For, 

1. By believing in Christ we are brought into an honourable acquaintance 
with God; ver. 44, 45, ‘‘He that believeth on me,” and so sees me, “ believeth 
on him that sent me,” and so sees him. He that believes on Christ, Ist. He 
doth not believe in a mere man, —such a one as he seemed to be, and was gene- 
rally taken to be,—but he believeth in one that is the Son of God, and equal in 

ower and glory with the Father. Or rather, 2nd. His faith doth not terminate 
in Christ, but through him it is carried out to the Father that sent him, t« 
whom, as our end, we come by Christ, as our way. he doctrine of Christ is 
believed and received as the truth of God; the rest of a believing soul is in God 
through Christ as Mediator, for its resignation to Christ isin order to its being 
presented to God. Christianity is made up not of philosophy or polities, but 
pure divinity. This is illustrated, ver. 45; “* he that seeth me seeth him that sent 
me;” which is the same with believing in him, for faith is the eye of the soul. 
In getting acquaintance with Christ, we come to the knowledge of God; for, 
First. God makes himself known in the face of Christ, 2 Cor. iv. 6, who is the 
express image of his person, Heb. i. 3. Secondly. Ali that have a believing 
sight of Christ are led by him to the knowledge of God, whom Christ has 
revealed to us by his Word and Spirit. Christ, as God, was the image of hia 
Father’s person; but Christ, as Mediator, was his Father’s representative in 
his relation to man, the Divine light, law, and love being communicated to us 
in and through him; so that in seeing him, we may read the Father: in eyeing 
him as our Saviour, Prince, and Lord, in the right of redemption, we see and 
eye the Father as our owner, ruler, benefactor, in the right of creation; for 
God is pleased to deal with fallen man by proxy. 

2. Weare hereby brought into a comfortable enjoyment of ourselves ; ver. 46, 
“Tam come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me,” Jew or 
Gentile, “should not abide in darkness.” Observe, 

Ist. The character of Christ: “I am come a light into the world,’ to be a 
light to it. It implies that he had a being, and a being as light, before he came 
into the world, as the sun is before it rises. The prophets and apostles were 
made lights to the world; but it was Christ only that came a light into this 
world, having before been a glorious light in the upper world, ch. iii. 19. 

2nd. The comfort of Christians : they do “not abide in darkness.” First. ney 
do not continue in that dark condition in which they were by nature; they “ara 
light in the Lord.” They were without any true comfort, or joy, or hope, but 


consciousness of his own pre-existence and power. Though his 
humanity was a true one, it did not cloud or obscure his knowledge 
of his essential union with his Father. 

xiii. 4. “ He riseth from supper:” or, rather, ‘from the supper,” 
which was now served. There had been a contest among the apo-tles 
(see Luke xxii. 24) which of them should be greatest. The position 
of precedence at the supper-table may have been the occasion of it 
(compare Luke xiv. 7); or, even more probably, as the pediluvium, 
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do not continue in that condition; I Vh 
darkyess of affliction, disquietment, or fear they may afterwards be in, provision 
is made that they may not abide long in that darkness. Thirdly. ‘They are 
delivered trom the darkness which is perpetual, and which abideth for ever; 
that utter darkness, where is not the least gleam of light or hope of it. 

Secondly. The peril and danger they are in | , 
warning to take heed of persisting in unbelief ; ver. 47, 48, “If any man hear my 
words, and believe not, I judge him not,” not I only, or not now, lest I should 
be looked upon as unfair, in being judge in my own cause; yet let not infidelity 
think therefore to go unpunished; “though I judge him not, there is one that 
judgeth him.” So that we have here the doom of unbelief. Observe, 

1. Who they are whose unbelief is here condemned. Theirs who hear 
Christ’s words, and yet believe them not; those shall not be condemned for 
their infidelity that never had or could have the Gospel; every man shall be 
judged according to the dispensation of light he was under ; they that have 
sinned without law, shall be judged without law ;” but those that have heard, 
or might have heard, and would not, lie open to this doom. _ - 

2. What is the constructive malignity of their unbelief : not receiving 
Christ’s word; it is interpreted, ver. 48, a rejecting of Christ, 6 Gera ene; it 
notes a rejection with scorn and contempt. Where the banner of the Gospel 
is displayed, no neutrality is admitted; every man is either a subject or an 
enemy. ; 

3. ‘The wonderful patience and forbearance of our Lord Jesus exercised to- 
wards those who slighted him when he was come here upon earth. “I judge 
him not,” not now. Note, Christ was not quick or hasty to take advantage 
against those who refused the first offers of his grace, but continued waiting 
to be gracious. He did not strike those dumb or dead who contradicted him, 
never made intercession against Israel, as Elias did; though he had authority 
to judge, he suspended the execution of it, because he had work of another 
nature to do first, and that was to save the world. Ist. To save effectually 
those that were given him, before he came to judge the degenerate body of 
mankind. 2nd. To offer salvation to all the world, and thus far to save them, 
that it is their own fault if they be not saved. He was to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself. Now the executing of the power of a judge was not con- 
gruous with that undertaking, Acts viii. 33. 
was taken away,” it was suspended for a time. ’ 

4. The certain and unavoidable judgment of unbelievers at the great day, 
the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God ;,unbelief will ver- 
tainly be a damning sin. Some think when Christ saith, “1 iudge no man,” he 
means they are condemned already: there needs no process, they are self- 
judged; no execution, they are self-ruined; judgment goes against them of 
course, Heb. ii. 3. Christ needs not appear against them as their accuser ; they 
are miserable if he do not appear for them as their advocate: however, he tells 
them plainly when and where they will be reckoned with. 

ist. “ There is one that judgeth them.” Nothing more dreadful than abused 
patience, and grace trampled on ; though for a while mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment, yet there will be judgment without mercy. : 

2nd. Their final judgment is reserved to the last day; to that day of judg- 
ment Christ here binds over all unbelievers, to answer then for all the con- 
tempts they have put upon him. Divine justice has appointed a day, and 
adjourns the sentence to that day, as Mat. xxvi. 64. 

3rd. The word of Christ will judge them then. “The words that I have 
spoken,” how light soever you have made of them, “the same shall judge” the 
unbeliever “in the last day;” as the apostles, the preachers of Christ’s word, 
are said to judge, Lu. xxii. 30. Christ’s word will judge unbelievers two ways: 
First. As the evidence of their crime, they will convict them. Every word 
Christ spoke, every sermon, every argument, every kind offer, will be produced 
as a testimony against those who slighted all he said. Secondly. As the rule 
of their doom, they will condemn them; they shall be judged according tu the 
tenor of that covenant which Christ procured and published. The word of 
Christ, “he that believes not shall be damned,” will judge all unbelievers to 
eternal ruin; and there are many such like words. 

Thirdly. A solemn declaration of the authority Christ had to demand our 
faith, and require us to receive his doctrine, upon pain of damnation, ver. 49, 50, 
where observe, 

1. The commission which our Lord Jesus received from the Father to deliver 
his doctrine to the world; ver. 49, “I have not spoken of myself,’ as a mere 
man, much less a common man, “ but the Father gave me a commandment what 
I should say.”’ This is the same with what he had said, ch. vii. 17, “* My doctrine 
is,” 1st. “ Not mine,” for “I have not spoken of myself.” Christ, as Son of 
man, did not speak that which was of human contrivance or composure; as Son 
of God, he did not act separately, or by himself alone, but what he said was the 
1sult of the counsels of peace; as Mediator, his coming into the world was 
vouuntary, and with his full consent, but not arbitrary, and of his own head. 
But, 2nd. It was his that sent him. God the Father gave him, First. His com- 
mission; God sent him as his agent and plenipotentiary to concert matters 
between him and man, to set a treaty of peace on foot, and to settle the articles. 
Secondly. His instructions, here called a commandment, for they were like 
those given an ambassador, directing him not only what he may say, but what 
he must say. ‘The Messenger of the covenant was intrusted with an errand 
which he must deliver. Note, Our Lord Jesus learned obedience himself 
before he taught it us, though he were a Son. The Lord God commanded the 
first Adam, and he by his disobedience ruined us; he commanded the second 
Adam, and he by his obedience saved us. God commanded him what he should 
say, and what he should speak; two words signifying the same thing, to note 
that every word was Divine. The Old Testament prophets sometimes spoke 
of themselves, but Christ spoke by the Spirit at all times. Some make this 
distinction: he was directed what he should say in his set sermons, and what 
he should speak in his familiar discourses. Others this: he was directed what 
he should say in his preaching now, and what he should speak in his judging at 
the last day, for he had commission and instructions for both. 

2. ‘The scope, design, and tendency of that commission; ver. 50, “ I know that 
his commandment is life everlasting.” The commission given to Christ had a 
reference to the everlasting state of the children of men, and was in order to 
their everlasting life and happiness in that state. The instructions given to 
Christ as a prophet, were to reveal eternal life, 1 Jno. v. 10; the power given 
tu Christ as a king, was to give eternal life, ch. xvii. 2. Thus the command 
given him was life everlasting. This Christ saith he knew: I know it is so, 
which intimates how cheerfully, and with what assurance, Christ pursued his 
undertaking, knowing very well that he went upon a good errand, and that 
which would bring forth fruit unto life eternal. It intimates likewise how 
justly they will perish who reject Christ and his word; those who disobey 
Christ despise everlasting life, and renounce it; so that not only Christ’s words 
will judge them, but even their own; so shall their doom be, themselves have 
decided it, and who can except against it? 

3. Christ’s exact observance of the commission and instructions given him, 
and his steady acting in pursuance of them: “ Whatsoever I speak,” it is “as 
the Father said unto me.” Christ was intimately acquainted with the counsels 


of God, und was faithful in discovering so much of them to the children of men | 


or feet-washing, was ordinarily performed before the meal and by a 
servant, this may have raised the question who was or was not 
to perform the menial office. Christ solves the question by doing it 
himself. This may help us to realise the force of Peter’s words 
(verse 6), and the reproof implied in verse 14. 

xiii. 5. “ Into a bason:” rather, *‘ into the bason,” for the definite 
article is in the Greek, and shows that there was a bason ordinarily 
providedfor the purpose uf washing. 
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light is sown for them. Secondly. What |, 
i | able. 
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that believe not, which gives fair , 
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as it was agreed should be discovered, and kept back nothing that was prefite 
As the faithful witness delivereth souls, so did he, and spoke the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Now, ist. This is a great encou- 
ragement to faith; the sayings of Christ, rightly understood, are what we ma 
venture our souls upon. 2nd. It isa great exampie of obedience. Christ sai 
as he was bidden, and so must we; communicated what the Father had said 
to him, and so must we: see Acts iv. 20. In the midst of all the respects paid 
him, this is the honour he values himself upon, that what the Father had said to 
him, that he spoke, and in the manner as he was directed, so he spoke. Thi® 
was his glory, that as a Son, he was faithful to him that appointed him; and by 
an unfeigned belief of every word of Christ, and an entire subjection of soul to 
it, we must give him the glory due to his name. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Our Saviour having finished his public discourses, in which he endured the contradic- 
tion of sinners, he now applies himself to a private conversation with his friends, in 
which he designed the consolation of saints. Henceforward we have an account of 
what passed between him and his disciples, who were to be intrusted with the affairs 
of his household when he was gone into a far country; the necessary instructions and 
comforts he furnished them with; his hour being at hand, he applies himself to set 
his house in order. In this chapter, I. He washeth his disciples’ feet, ver. 1—17. 
II. He foretels who should betray him, ver. 18—30. III. He instructs them in the 
great doctrine of his own death, and the great duty of brotherly Jove, ver. 31—35, 
IV. He foretels Peter's denying of him, ver. 36-—33 


OW before the feast of the 
J, passover, when Jesus knew 
that his hour was come that 
~) he should depart out of this 
iv G world unto the Father, having 
J} loved his own which were 


God, and went to God; 
and laid aside his garments; and took a towel, and 


4 He riseth from supper, 


girded himself. 5 After that he poureth water into 
a bason, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded. 

6 Then cometh he to Simon Peter: and Peter saith 
unto him, Lord, dost thou wash my feet? 7 Jesus. 
answered and said unto him, What I do thou knowest 
not now; but thou shalt know hereafter... 8 Peter 
saith unto him, Thou shalt never wash my feet. Jesus 
answered him, If I wash thee not, thou hast no part 
with me. 9 Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not 
my feet only, but also my hands and my head. 10 
And Jesus saith to him, He that is washed needeth 
not save to wash /zs feet, but is clean every whit: and 
ye are clean, but not all. 11 For he knew who 
should betray him ; therefore said he, Ye are not all 
clean. 12 So after he had washed their feet, and 
had taken his garments, and was set down again, he 
said unto them, Know ye what I have done to you? 
13 Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well ; 
forsolam. 14 If I then, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet; ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. 15 For I have given you an exam- 
ple, that ye should do as I have done to you. 16 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, The servant is not 
greater than his lord; neither he that is sent greater 
than he that sent him. 17 If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them. aa 


It has generally been taken for granted that Christ’s washing his disciples’ 
feet, aud the discourse that followed it, was the same night ibis eae 


xiii. 6. “Then cometh he to Simon Peter:” Alford translates, 
“he cometh therefore to Simon Peter; ” i.e., in the course of this action 
he came to Peter. It has been thought by some that he came to 
Peter last, or, at any rate, not among the first. The supposition 
suits the tenor of the story and the language used, and throws into 
striking relief the character and conduct of the apostle. 

xiii. 7. “Hereafter:” afterwards ; literally, “after these things.” . 
The passage is often quoted as though “ hereafter” referred to 
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fetrayed, and at the same sitting wherein he ate the passover, and instituted 
the Lord’s supper; but whether before the solemnity began, or after it was all 
ever, or between the eating of the passover and the institution of the Lords 
supper, they are not agreed. ‘This evangelist, making it his business to gather 
up those passages which the others had omitted, industriously omits those 
which the others had recorded, which occasions some difficulty in putting them 
together. And if it were then, we cue that Judas went out, ver. 30, to get 
his men ready that were to apprehend the Lord Jesus in the garden, But Dr. 
Lightfoot is clearly of opinion that this was done and said, even all that is 
recorded to the end of ch. xiv., not at the passover supper, for it is here said, 
ver. 1, to be “ before the feast of the passover ;” but at the supper in Bethany, 
two days before the passover, of which we read, Mat. xxvi. 2—6, at which Mary 
the second time anointed Christ’s head with the remainder of her box of oint- 
ment. Or,it might be at some other supper the night before the passover, not, 
as that was, in the house of Simon the leper, but in his own lodgings, where he 
had none but his disciples about him, and could be more free with them. 

In these verses we have the story of Christ’s washing his disciples’ feet; it 
was an action of a singular nature, no miracle, but a miracle of humility. Mary 
had now newly anointed his head; now, lest his acceptance of that should look 
like taking state, he presently balanceth it with this act of abasement. But why 
would Christ do this? If the disciples’ feet needed washing, they could do it 
themselves : a wise man will not do a thing that looks odd and unusual but for 
very good causes and considerations. We are sure it was not ina humour ora 
frolic that this was done; no, the transaction was very solemn, and carried on 
with a deal of seriousness ; and four reasons are here intimated why Christ did 
this: 1. That he might testify his love to his disciples, ver. 1, 2. 2. That he 
might give an instance of his own voluntary humility and condescension 
ver. 3—5. 3. That he might signify to them spiritual washing, which is referre 
to in his discourse with Peter, ver. 6—11. 4. That he might set them an 
example, ver. 12—17. And the opening of these four reasons for it will take in 
the exposition of the whole story. ‘ : 

First. Christ washed his disciples’ feet, that he might give a proof of that great 
love wherewith he loved them, “ loved them to the end,” ver. 1, 2. 

1. It is here laid down as an undoubted truth, that our Lord Jesus, “having 
loved his own which were in the world, loved them to the end,” ver. }. 

Ist. This is tru@of the disciples that were his immediate followers, in par- 
ticular the twelve. These were his own in the world, his family, his school, 
his bosom friends. Children he had none to call his own, but he adopted them, 
and took them as his own. He had those that were his own in the other world, 
but he left them for a time to look after his own in this world. These he loved, 
he called them into fellowship with himself, conversed familiarly with them, 
was always tender of them, and of their comfort and reputation. He allowed 
them to be very free with him, and bore with their infirmities. He loved them 
to the end, continued his love to them as long as he lived, and after his resur- 
rection; he never took away his lovingkindness. Though there were some 
persons of quality that espoused his cause, he did not lay aside his old friends 
to make room for new ones, but still stuck to his poor fishermen. ‘They were 
weak and defective in knowledge and grace, dull and forgetful; and yet, 
pee he reproved them often, he never ceased to love them, and take care 
of them. 

2nd. It is true of all believers, for these twelve y 
seitatives of all the tribes of God’s spiritual Israel. Note, First. Our Lord 
Jesus hath a people in the world that are “his own;” his own, for they were 

iven him by the Father; he has purchased them, and paid dear for them, and 
ia hath set them apart for himself; his own, for they have devoted themselves 
to him as a peculiar people. “His own.” Where his own were spoken of that 
received him not, it is té& ida, ‘his own things,’ as a man’s cattle are his own, 
which yet he may, when he pleaseth, alter the property of. But here it is, tous 
ldious, ‘his own persons,’ as a man’s wife and children are his own, to whom he 
stands in a constant relation. Secondly. Christ has a dear love for his own that 
are in the world. He did love them with a love of good will when he gave 
himself for their redemption. He doth love them with a love of complacency, 
when he admits them into communion with himself. Though they are in this 
world, a world of darkness and distance, of sin and corruption, yet he loves 
them. He was now going to his own in heaven, the spirits of just men made 
perfect there, but he seems most concerned for his own on earth, because they 
most needed his care: the sickly child is most indulged. Thirdly. Those whom 
Christ loves he loves to the end; he is constant in his love te his people; he 
rests in his love. He loves with an everlasting love, Jer. xxxi. 3; from ever- 
lasting in the counsels of it, to everlasting in the consequences of it. Nothing 
can separate a believer from the love of Christ; he loves his own, eis téAos, 
unto perfection, for he will perfect what concerns them, will bring them to 
that world where love is perfect. : 

2. Christ manifested his love to them by washing their feet, as that good 
woman (Lu. vii. 42) shewed her love to Christ by washing his feet, dnd wiping 
them. ‘Thus he would shew, that as his love to them was constant, so it was 
condescending, and that in prosecution of the cooley of it, he was willing to 
humble himself; and that the glories of his exalted state, which he was now 
entering upon, should be no obstruction at all to the favour he bare to his 
chosen. And thus he would confirm the promise he had made to all the saints, 
that he would “ make them sit down to meat, and would come forth and serve 
them,” Lu. xii. 37; would put honour upon them as great and surprising as for 
alord to serve his servants. The disciples had just now betrayed the weak- 
ness of their love to him, in grudging the ointment that was poured upon his 
head, Mat. xxvi. 28, yet he presently gives this proof of his love tothem. Our 
infirmities are foils to Christ’s kindnesses, and set them off. 

3. He chose this time to do it, a little before his last passover, for two 
reasons: 

Ist. Because now he “knew that his hour was come,” which he had long 
Haag “when he should depart out of this world to the Father.” Observe 
nere, 

First. The change that was to pass over our Lord Jesus; he must depart. 
This began at his death, but was completed at his ascension. As Christ him- 
self, so all believers, by virtue of their union with him, when they depart out of 
the world, are absent from the body, go to the Father, are present with the 
Lord. Itis a departure out of the world; this unkind, injurious world; this 
faithless, treacherous world; this world of labour, toil, and temptation ; this 
vale of tears; and it is going to the Father, to the vision of the Father of 
spirits, and the fruition of him as ours. | . 

Secondly. The time of this change; “his hour was come.” It is sometimes 
called his enemies’ hour, Zw. xxii. 53, the hour of their triumph; sometimes 
his hour, the hour of his triumph; the hour he had had in his eye all along. 
The time of his sufferings was fixed to an hour, and the continuance of them 
but for an hour. ‘ 

Thirdly. His foresight of it: he “knew that his hour was come;” he knew 
from tne beginning that it would come, and when, but now he knew that it 
was come. e know not when our hour will come, and therefore what we 
rave to do, in habitual preparation for it, ought never to be undone; but 
when we know by the harbingers that our hour is come, we must vigoruusly 


atriarchs were the repre- 


the world to come. Christ means that he will explain his act to the 
apostle presently. This, however, does not interfere with the illus- 
tration which the incident affords of those dark providences for whose 
full meaning we have to wait God’s time. 

xiii. 8. “Never, while the world lasteth, shalt thou wash my 
feet.” Compare Peter’s conduct, Luke v. 8, and Matt. xvi. 22, Higher 
teaching is incidentally given on this declaration of Peter: “If I 
wash thee not,” &c. “Itis,” say Watster and Wilkinson, “as if our 
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| apply ourselves to an actual preparation, as our Master did, 2 Pet. iii. 14. Now 
| it was in the immediate foresight of his. eparture that ke washed his disciples’ 
feet; that as his own head was anointed just now against the day of his 


| burial, so their feet might be washed against the day of their consecration by 
| the descent of the Holy Ghost fifty days after, as the priests were washed, 
| Lev. viii. 6. When we see our day approaching, we should do what good we 
can to those we leave behind. 

2nd. Because the devil had “now put it into the heart of Judas to betray 
him,” ver. 2. These words in a parenthesis may be considered, 

First. As tracing Judas’s treason to its original ; it was asin of such a nature 
that it evidently bore the devil’s image and superscription. What ways ot 
access the devil has to men’s hearts, and by what methods he darts in his 
suggestions, and mingles them undiscerned with those thoughts which are the 
natives of the heart, we cannot tell. But there are some sins in their own 
nature so exceedingly sinful, and to which there is so little temptation from the 
world and the flesh, that it is plain Satan lays the eggs of them in a heart 
disposed to be the nest to hatch them in. For Judas to betray such a Master, 
so cheaply, and upon no provocation, was such downright enmity to God as 
could not be forged but by Satan himself, who thereby thought to ruin the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, but it proved the ruin of his own. 

Secondly. As intimating a reason why Christ now washed his disciples’ 
feet. 1st. Judas being now resolved to betray him, the time of his departure 
could not be far off; if this matter be determined, it is easy to infer with 
St. Paul, “I am now ready to be offered.” Note, ‘he more malicious we per- 
ceive our enemies to be against us, the more industrious we should be to pre- 
pare for the worst that may come. 2nd. Judas being now got into the snare 
and the devil aiming at Peter, and the rest of them, (Lu. xxii. 31,) Christ w ould 
fortify his own against him. If the wolf have seized one of the flock, it is trme 
for the shepherd to look well to the rest. Antidotes must be stirring when 
the infection is begun. Dr. Lightfoot observes, that the disciples had learned 
of Judas to murmur at the anointing of Christ: compare ch. xii. 4, with 
Mat. xxvi. 8. Now lest they that had learned that of him should learn worse, 
he fortifies them by a lesson of humility against his most dangerous assaults. 
3rd. Judas, who was now plotting to betray him, was “one of the twelve.” 
Now Christ would hereby shew that he did not design to cast them all off for 
the faults of one. Though one of their college had a devil, and was a traitor, 
yet they should fare never the worse for that. Christ loves his church, though 
there are hypocrites in it, and had still a kindness for his disciples, though there 
was a Judas among them, and he luew it. 

Secondly. Christ washed hi. wisciples’ feet that he might give an instance of 
his own wonderful hum.uiy, and shew how lowly and condescending he was, 
and let all the worla kiow how low he could stoop in love to his own. This 
is intimated, ver. >—5, ‘‘ Jesus knowing,” and now actually considering, and 
perhaps discoursing of his honours as Mediator, and telling his friends “ that 
the Father had given all things into his hand,” &c. “he riseth from supper, 
and,” to the great surprise of the company, who wondered what he was going 
to do, “‘ washed his disciples’ feet.” 

1. Here is the rightful advancement of the Lord Jesus. 
here said of Christ as Mediator. 

Ist. “The Father had given all things into his hands;” had given him a 
propriety in all, and a power over all, as possessor of heaven and earth, in pur- 
suance of the great designs of his undertaking: see Mat. xi. 27. The acecommo- 
dation and arbitration of all matters in variance between God and man was 
committed into his hands, as the great umpire and referee; and the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom of God among men, in all the branches of it, was 
committed to him; so that all acts, both of government and judgment, were to 
pass through his hands; heis “heir of all things.” 

2nd. “ He came from God.” This implies that he was in the beginning with 
God, and had a being and glory, not only before he was born into this world, 
but before the world itself was born; and that when he came into the world he 
came as God’s ambassador, with a commission from him. He came from God 
as the Son of God, and the sent of God. The Old Testament prophets were 
raised up, and employed for God, but Christ came directly from him. 

3rd. “ He went to God,” to be glorified with him, with the same glory which 
he had with God from eternity. That which comes from God shall go to God; 
they that are born from heaven are bound for heaven. As Christ came from 
God to be an agent for him on earth, so he went to God to bean agent for us 
in heaven; and it is a comfort to us to think how welcome he was there: he was 
brought near to the Ancient of days, Dan. vii. 13; and it was said to him, “Sit 
thou at my right hand,” Ps. ex. 1. 

4th. He knew all this; was not like a prince in the cradle, that knows nothing 
of the honour he is born to, or like Moses, who wist not that his face shone; 
no, he had a full view of all the honours of his exalted state, and yet stooped 
thus low. But how doth this come in here? 

First. As an inducement to him now quickly to leave what lessons and 
legacies he had to leave to his disciples, because his hour was now come, when 
he must take his leave of them, and be exalted above that familiar converse 
which he now had with them, ver. 1. 

Secondly. It may come in as that which supported him under his sufferings, 
and carried him cheerfully through this sharp encounter. Judas was now 
betraying him, and he knew it, and knew what would be the consequence of it; 
yet knowing also “that he came from God, and went to God;” he did not draw 
back, but went on cheerfully. 

Thirdly. It seems to come in as a foil to his condescension, to make it the 
more admirable. The reasons of Divine grace are sometimes represented in 
Scripture as strange and surprising, as Jsa. lvii. 17, 18; Hos. ii. 13, 14; so here, 
that is given as an inducement to Christ to stoop, which should rather have 
been a reason for his taking state, for God's thoughts are not as ours. Com- 
pare with this, those passages which preface the most signal instances of 
condescending grace with the displays of Divine glory, as Ps. Ixviii. 4, 5; 
Isa. \viii. 153 Ixvi. 1, 2. 

2. Here is the voluntary abasement of our Lord Jesus, notwithstanding thts. 
Jesus knowing his own glory as God, and his own authority and power as 
Mediator, one would think it should follow, “he riseth from supper,” lays 
aside his ordinary garments, calls for robes, bids them keep their distance, 
and do him homage; no, quite contrary, when he considered this, he gave the 
greatest instance of humility. Note, Ist. A well-grounded assurance of heaven 
and happiness, instead of puffing a man up with pride, will make and keep him 
very humble. 2nd. Those that would be found conformable to Christ, and 
partakers of his Spirit, must study to keep their minds low in the midst of the 
greatest advancements. Now that which Christ humbled himself to, was to 
wash his disciples’ feet. : 

First. The action itself was mean and servile; and that which servants of 
the lowest rank were employed in. ‘“ Let thine handmaid,” saith Abigail, “ be 
a servant to wash the feet of the servants of my lord ;” let m2 be in the meanest 
employments, 1 Sam. xxv. 41. If he had washed their hands or faces, it had 
been great condescension. Elisha poured water on the hands of Elijah, 
2 Kin. iii. 11; but for Christ to stoop to such a piece of drudgery as this, we 
may well be amazed at it. Thus he would teach us to think nothing below 


Glorious things are 


Lord had said, ‘Do you object to your Master’s washing your feet, as 
a lesson of humility? Why, he must wash you, that you may 
become qualified for true fellowship with him. There is a washing 
to which you must submit, involving very far deeper humiliation, or 
you can have no part with me.’” “Part with me:” that fellowship 
with him of which St. John speaks (1 John i. 3, 7), and which he there 
connects with the washing or cleansing from sin by the blood of 
Jesus Christ. 
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us, wherein we may be serviceable to God’s glory and the good of our 
Bee The cordescension was so much the greater, that he did this for his 
own disciples, who in themselves were of a low and despicable condition, not 
curious about their bodies ; their feet, it is likely, setdom washed, and therefore 
very dirty. In relation to him they were his scholars, his servants, and such 
as should have washed his feet; whose dependence was upon him, and their 
expectations from him. Many of great spirits otherwise will do a mean thing 
to curry favour with their superiors, they rise by stooping, and climb by 
cringing; but for Christ 7 eB to his disciples, could be no act of policy 
somplaisance, but pure humility. : y ; 

Thirdly. Ile rose fran sueper to do it. Though we translate it, ver. 2 
“supper being ended;” it might be better read, ‘there being a supper made, 
or, ‘he being at supper,’ for he sat down again, ver. 12; and we find him dipping 
a sop, ver. 26; so that he did it in the midst of his meal, and thereby taught us, 
Ist. Not to reckon it a disturbance, or any just cause of uneasiness, to be called 
from our meal to do God or our brother any real service; esteeming the dis- 
charge of our duty more than our necessary food, ch. iv. 34, Christ would 
not leave his preaching to oblige his nearest, relations, Mar. iii. 33; but would 
leave his supper to shew his love to his disciples. 2nd. Not to be over nice 
about our meat. It would have turned many a squeamish stomach to wash 
dirty feet at supper time; but Christ did it, not that we might learn to be rude 
and slovenly, (cleanliness and godliness will do well together ;) but to teach 
us not to be curious, not to indulge, but mortify the delicacy of the appetite, 
giving good manners their due place, and no more. Le coe s ; 

Fourthly. He put himself into the garb of a servant to do it; “he laid aside 
his” loose and upper “garments,” that he might apply himself to this service 
the more expeditely. We must address ourselves to duty as those that are 
resolved not to take state, but to take pains; we must divest ourselves of every 
thing that would either feed our pride, or hang in our way, and hinder us in 
what we have to do; must gird up the loins of our mind, as those that in earnest 
buekle to business. 

Fifthly. He did it with all the humble ceremony that could be; went through 
all the parts of the service distinctly, and balked none of them; he did it as if 
he had been used thus to serve; did it himself alone, and had none to minister 
to him init. He “girded himself with the towel,” as servants throw a napkin 
on their arm, or put an apron before them; he poured water into the bason 
out of the water pots that stood by, ch. ii. 6, and then washed their feet; and 
to complete the service, wiped them. Some think he did not wash the feet of 
them all, but only four or five of them, that being thought sufficient to answer 
the end; but I see nothing to countenance this conjecture, for in other places 
where he did make a difference it is taken notice of ; and his washing the feet 
of them all, without perepons teacheth us a catholic and extensive charity to 
all Christ’s disciples, even the least. p 

Sizxthly. Nothing ‘appears to the contrary but that he washed the feet of 
Judas among the rest, for he was present, ver. 26. Itis the character of a 
widow indeed, that she had washed the saints’ feet, 1 Tim. v. 10; and there is 
some comfort in that, but the blessed Jesus here washed the feet of a sinner, 
the worst of sinners; the worst to him, that was at this time contriving to 
betray him. b : Messiibn. , ‘ 

Many interpreters make Christ’s washing his disciples’ feet a representation 
of his whole undertaking. He knew that he was equal with God, and all things 
were his, and yet he rose from his table in glory, laid aside his robes of light, 
girded himself with our nature, took upon him the form of a servant, “ came 
not to be ministered to, but to minister;” poured out his blood, poured out 
his soul unto death, and thereby prepared a laver to wash us from our sins, 
Rev. i. 5. 

Thirdly. Christ washed his disciples’ feet that he might signify to them 
spiritual washing, and the cleansing of the soul from the pollutions of sin. 
This is plainly intimated in his discourse with Peter upon it, ver. 6—11. In 
which we may observe, ‘ ‘ 

}. The surprise Peter was in when he saw his Master go about this mean 
service; ver. 6, “hen comes he to Simon Peter,” with his towel and bason, 
and Lade him put out his feet to be washed. Chrysostom conjectures that he 
washed the feet of Judas first, who readily admitted it, and was pleased to see 
his Master so disparage himself. It is most probable when he went about this 
service, (which is all that is meant by his beginning to wash, ver. 5,) he took 
Peter first; and the rest would not have suffered it, if they had not first heard 
it explained in what passed between Christ and Peter. 

Whether Christ came first to Peter or no, when he did come to him, Peter 
startled at the proposal; * Lord,” saith he, ‘dost thou wash my feet?” Here is 
an emphasis to be laid upon the persons, thou and me ; and the placing of the 
words is observable, o¢ ov, what, thou mine? 7'y mihi luvas pedes? Quid est 
tu? Quid est mihi 3 Cogitanda sunt potius quam dicenda,— Dost thou wash 
my feet? Whatisit thou? What tome?—Those things are rather to be con- 
templated than uttered..—Aug. in loc. What thou? Our Lord and Master, 
whom we know, and believe to be the Son of God, and Saviour and Ruler of 
the world, do this for me, a worthless worm of the earth, a sinful man, O 
Lord? Shall these hands wash my feet, which with a touch have cleansed 
lepers, given sight to the blind, and raised the dead? So Theophylact, aid 
from him Dr. Taylor. Very willingly would Peter have taken the bason and 
towel, and washed his Master’s feet, and been proud of the honour, Lu. xvii. 7, 8. 
This had been natural and regular; for my Master to wash my feet, is snch a 
solecism as never was—such a paradox as I cannot understand; “Is this the 
manner of men?” Note, Christ’s condescensions, especially his condescensions 
to us, wherein we find ourselves taken notice of by his grace, are justly the 
natter of our admiration, ch. xiv. 22. “ Who am I, Lord God? And what is my 
father’s house?” 

2. The immediate satisfaction Christ gave to this question of surprise, which 
was at the least sufficient to silence his objections; ver. 7,“ What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt kuow hereafter.” Here are two reasons why 
Peter must submit to what Christ was doing: 

ist. Because he was at present in the dark concerning it, and ought not to 
oppose what he did not understand, but acquicese in the will and wisdom of one 
who could give a good reason for all he said and did. Christ would teach Peter 
an implicit obedience; “what I do, thou knowest not now,” and therefore art no 
competent judge of it,—but must believe it is well done, because I do it. Note, 
Consciousness to ourselves of the darkness we labour under, and our inability 
to judge of what God doth, should make us sparing and modest in our ceusures 
of his proceeding: see Heb. xi. 8. 

2nd. Because there was something considerable in it, which he should here- 
after know the meaning of. ‘Thou shalt know hereafter,” what need thou 
hast of being washed, when thou shalt be guilty of the heinous sin of denying 
me; so some. Thou shalt know, when in the discharge of the office of an 


apostle, thou wilt be employed in washing off from those under thy charge, | 
Note, . 


First. Our Lord Jesus doth many things, which even his own disciples do not | 


ene sins and defilements of their earthly atfections; so Dr. Hammond. 


ror the present know the meaning of, but they shall know afterwards ; what he 
did when he became man for us, and what he did when he became a worm, and 


xiii. 10. “ He that is washed:” the rendering is unfortunate, as 
the word in the original is different from that translated “ wash” in 
verse 8. “He that is bathed hath no need save to wash his feet.” 
The distinction between the various words used for washing is de- 
fined in Ley. xv. 11. ‘ Every whit:” asa whole. ‘But not all:”’ re- 
ferring to Judas; yet it must be remembered that Judas had been 
washed with the rest. ‘The spiritual efficacy was not tied to the 
syubolical act, for Judas was not clean in the sense of this verse. 
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no man, for us; what he did when he lived our life, and what he did when he 
laid it down, could not be understood tillafterwards, and then it appeared that 
it behoved him, Heb. ii. 17. Subsequent providences explain preceding ones; 
and we see afterwards what was the kind tendency of events that seemed most 
cross; and the way which we thought was about, proved the right way. 
Secondly. Christ’s washing his disciples’ feet had a significancy in it, which 
they themselves did not understand till afterwards; when Christ explained it 
to be a specimen of the laver of regeneration. and till the Spirit was poured 
out from on high. We must let Christ take his own way, both in ordinances 
and providences, and we shall find in the issue it was the best way. 

3. Peter’s peremptory refusal, notwithstanding this, to let Christ wash his 
feet; ver. 8, ‘Thou shalt by no means wash my feet ; 10, never.’ So it is in the 
original. It is the language of a fixed resolution. 

Now, lst. Here was a show of humility and modesty. Peter herein seemed 
to have, and no doubt he really had, a great respect for his Master, as he had, 
Lu. vy. 8. Thus many are beguiled of their reward in a voluntary humility, 
Col. ii. 18, 23, such a self-denial as Christ neither appoints nor accepts; for 
2nd. Under this show of humility there was a real contradiction to the will of 
the Lord Jesus. ‘I will wash thy feet, saith Christ. ‘But thoa never shalt,’ 
saith Peter, ‘it is not a fitting thing,’ so making himself wiser than Christ. It 
is not humility, but infidelity, to put away the offers of the Gospel, as if too 
rich to be made us, or too good news to be true. 

4. Christ’s insisting upon his offer, and a good reason given to Peter why 
he should accept it; “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me;” which 
may be taken, 

Ist. As a severe caution against disobedience: “If I wash thee not,” that is, 
if thou continue refractory, and wilt not comply with thy Master’s will in so 
small a matter, thou shalt not be cwned as one of my disciples, but be justly 
discarded and cashiered for not observing orders. Thus several of the ancients 
understand it; if Peter will make himself wiser than his Master, and dispute 
the commands he ought to obey, he doth in effect renounce his allegiance, and 
say as they did, “ What portion have we in David?” in the Son of David, 
and so shall his doom be, he shall have no part in him. Let him use no 
more manners than doth him good, for “to obey is better than sacrifice,” 
1 Sam. xv. 22. i; 

2nd. As a declaration of the necessity of spiritual washing; and so I think 
it is to be understwuod, ‘If L wash not thy soul from the pollution of sin, thou 
hast no part with me, no interest in me, no communion with me, no benefit by 
me.’ Note, All those, and those only, that are spiritually washed by Christ 
have a part in Christ. First. ‘Co have a part in Christ, or with Christ, has 
all the happiness of a Christian bound up in it; to be partakers of Christ, 
feb. iii. 14; to share in those inestimable privileges which result from a union 
with him and relation to him. It is that good part, the having of which is the 
one thing needful. Secondly. It is necessary to our haying a part in Christ. 
that he wash us. All those whom Christ owns and saves, he justifies an 
sanctifies, and both are included in his washing them. We cannot partake of 
nie eee if we partake not of his merit and righteousness, and of his Spiri 
and grace. 

5. Peter’s more than submission, his earnest request to be washed by Chris* 
ver. 9. If this be the meaning of it, “ Lord, wash not my feet only, but also my 
hands, and my head.” How soon is Peter’s mind changed! When the mistake 
of his understanding was rectified, the corrupt resolution of his will was soon 
altered. Let us therefore not be peremptory in any resolve, (but only in our 
resolve to follow Christ,) because we may soon see cause to retract it; but 
cautious in taking up a purpose we will be tenacious of. Observe. 

Ist. How ready Peter is to recede from what he bad said, ‘ Lord, what a fool 
was I to speak sucha hasty word!’ Now the washing of him appeared to be an 
act of Christ’s authority and grace, he admits it, but disliked it when it seemed 
only an act of humiliation. ote, First. Good men, when they see their error. 
will not be loath to recant it. Secondly. Sooner or later, Christ will bring all 
to be of his mind. 

2nd. How importunate he is for the purifying grace of the Lord Jesus, and 
the universal influence of it, even upon his hands and head. Note, A divorce 
from Christ, and an exclusion from having a part in him, is the most formidable 
evilin the eyes of all that are enlightened, for the fear of which they will be 
persuaded to any thing. And for fear of this, we should be earnest with God 
in prayer that he will wash us—will justify and sanctify us. Lord, that I may 
not be cut off from thee, make me fit for thee, by the washing of regeneration, 
Lord, wash, not my feet only, from the gross pollutions that cleave to them, 
but also my hands and my head, from the lesser spots which they have con- 
tracted, and the undiscerned filth which proceeds by perspiration from the 
body itself. Note, Those who truly desire to be sanctified, desire to be 
sanctified throughout, and to have the whole man with all its parts and powers 
purified, 1 Thes. v. 23. 

6. Christ’s farther explication of this sign, as it represented spiritual washing, 

Ist. With reference to his disciples that were faithful to him; ver. 10, “He 
that is washed” all over in the bath, (as was frequently practised in those ecoun- 
tries,) when he returns to his house, “‘ needeth not save to wash his feet;” his 
hands and head having been washed, and he having only dirtied his feet in 
walking home. Peter had gone from one extreme to the other; at first, he 
would not let Christ wash his feet, and now he overlooks what Christ had 
done for him in his baptism, and what was signified thereby, and eries out 
to have his hands and head washed. Now Christ directs him into the meaning; 
he must have his feet washed, but not his hands and head. ; 

First. See here what isthe comfort and privilege of such as are in a justified 
state; they are washed by Christ, and are “ clean every whit,” that is, they are 
graciously accepted of God, as if they were so; and though they offend, yet 
they need not upon their repentance to be again put into a justified state, for 
then should they often be baptized. The evidence of a justified state may 
be clouded, and the comfort of it suspended, when yet the charter of it is not 
vacated or taken away. Though we have occasion to repent daily, God’s gifts 
and callings are without repentance. The heart may be swent and garnished, 
and yet still remain the devil’s palace; but if it be washed, it belongs to Christ, 
and he will not lose it. 

Secondly. See what ought to be the daily care of those who through grace 
are in a justified state, and that is to wash their feet; to cleanse themselves 
from the guilt they contract daily through infirmity and inadvertency, by the 
renewed exercise of repentance, with a believing application of the virtue of 
Christ’s blood. We must also wash our feet by constant watchfulness against 
every thing that is defiling, for we must cleanse our way, and cleanse our 
feet, by taking heed thereto, Ps. cxix. 9. The priests, when they were conse- 
crated, were washed with water, and though they did not need afterwards to 
be so washed all over, yet, whenever they went in to minister, they must wash 
their feet and hands at the aver, on pain of death, Hx. xxx. 19, 20. The pro- 
vision made for our cleansing should not make us presumptuous, but the more 
cautious; “I have washed my feet, how shall I defile them?” From yester- 
day’s pardon we should fetch an argument against this day’s temptations. 

2nd. With reflection upon Judas; “and ye are clean, but not all,” ver. 10, 11. 
He pronounceth his disciples clean, clean through the word he had spoker to 


xiii. 11. “ Who should betray:” better, ‘‘who was betraying 
him,” for Judas was already engaged in traitorous communication 
with the chief priests. ft 

xiii. 12. “Said unto them:” it is thought that the words recorded 
in Luke xxii. 25—27 were uttered at this time. The reference in Luke 


j xxii. 27 to the act of washing the disciples’ feet is very distinct. As 


this incident is not recorded by St. Luke, the reference to it forms an 
undesigned coincidence of much value, 2 (St 
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them, ch. xv. 3; he washed them himself, and then said, “ ye are clean, but,” he 
excepts Judas, “not all;” they wereall baptized, even Judas, yet not all clean. 
Many have the sign that have not the thing signified. Note, First. Even among 
those who are called disciples of Christ, and profess relation to him, there are 
some whoare notclean, Pr. xxx.12. Secondly. ‘The Lord knows them that are 
his, andthem that are not, 2 Zim. ii. 19; the eye of Christ can separate betweer | 
the precious and the vile, the clean and the unclean. Thirdly. When those 
that have called themselves disciples afterwards prove traitors, their apostacy 
at last isa certain evidence of their hypocrisy all along. Fourthly. Christ sees 
it necessary to let his disciples know that they are not all clean, that we may 
all be jealous over ourselves; “Is it L? Lord, is it I,” that am among the clean, 
yet not clean ? and that when hypocrites are discovered it may be no surprise 
or stumbling to us, 

Fourthly. Christ washed his disciples’ feet to set before us an example; this 
explication he gave of what he had done, when he had done it, ver. 12—17. 

1. Observe with what solemnity he gave an account of the meaning of what 
he had done; ver. 12, “ after he had washed their feet, he said, Kuow ye what 
J save done?” 

Ist. He adjourned the explication till he had finished the transaction, First. 
To try their submission and implicit obedience. What he did, they should not 
know till after, that they might learn to acquiesce in his will when they could 
not give a reason for it. Secondly. Because it was proper to finish the riddle 
before he unriddled it. Thus as to his whole undertaking, when his sufferings 
were finished, when he had resumed the garments of his exalted state, and was 
ready tu sit down again, then he opened the understandings of his disciples, 
and poured out his Spirit, Lu. xxiv. 46. 

2nd. Before he explained it he asked them if they could construe it; “ Know 
ye what I have done to you?” He put this question to them not only to make 
them sensible of their ignorance, and the need they had to be instructed, as 
Zee. iv. 5—13, “ Knowest thou not what these be? And Lsaid, No, my lord;” 
but to raise their desires and expectations of instruction; ‘Il would have you 
know, and if you will give attention L will tell you. Note, It is the will of 
Christ that sacramental signs should be explained, and that his people should 
be acquainted with the meaning of them; otherwise, though never so signi- | 
ficant, to them who know not the thing signified, they are insignificant ; hence 
they are directed to ask, ‘‘ What mean ye by this service?” Hx. xii. 26. | 

2. Observe what he grounds that which he had to say upon; ver. 13, “ You 
call me Master and Lord,” you give me those titles in speaking of me, in speak- 
ing to me, “and you say well, for so Lam;” you are in the relation of scholars 
to me, and I do the part of a master to you. Note, Ist. Jesus Christ is our 
Master and Lord; he that is our Redeemer and Saviour is, in order to that, our 
Lord and Master. He is our ‘ Master,’ ddacxados, our teacher and instructor in 
all necessary truths and rules, as a prophet revealing to us the will of God. He 
is our Lord, xépcos, our ruler and owner, that has authority over us and pro- 

riety in us. 2nd. It becomes the disciples of Christ to call him Master and 
ord, not in compliment, but in reality; not by constraint, but with delight. 
Devout Mr. Herbert, when he mentioned the name of Christ, used to add, ‘ my 
Master,’ and thus expresseth himself concerning it in one of his poems; 
‘How sweetly doth my Master sound, my Masteri I 
As ambergris leaves a rich scent unto the taster, 

So do these words a sweet content, an oriental fragrancy; my Master.’ 
3rd. Our calling Christ Master and Lord is an obligation upon us to receive 
and observe the instructions he gives us. Christ would thus pre-engage their 
obedience to a command that was displeasing to flesh and blood. If Christ be 
our Master and Lord, be so by our own consent, and we have often called him 
so, we are bound in honour and honesty to be observant of him. 

3. Observe the lesson which Christ hereby taught: ‘‘ you also ought to wash 
one another's feet,” ver. 14. . 

ist. Some have understood this literally, and have thought these words 
amount.-to the institution of a standing ordinance in the church, that Christians 
should, in a solemn, religious manner wash one another’s feet, in token of their 
condescending love to one another. St. Ambrose took it so, and practised it in 
the church of Milan. St. Austin saith, that those Christians who did not do it 
with their hands, yet, he hoped did it with their hearts, in humility; but he 
saith it is much better to do it with the hands also when there is occasion, as 
1 Tim. v.10; what Christ has done, Christians should not disdain to do. Calvin 
saith that the Pope, in the annual odserving of this ceremony on ‘Thursday in 
the passion week, is rather Christ’s ape than his follower, for the duty enjoined 
in conformity to Christ was moutual,—* wash one another’s feet ;” and Jansenius 
eh it is done frigide, et dissimiliter,—‘ frigidly, and unlike the primitive 
model. 

2nd. But doubtless it is to be understood figuratively ; it is an instructive 
sign, but not sacramental, as the eucharist. This was a parable to the eye; and 
three things our Master hereby designed to teach us: 2 

First. A bumble condescension. We must learn of our Master to be lowly 
in heart, Mat. xi. 29, and walk with all lowliness; we must think meanly of 
ourselves and respectfully of our brethren, and nothing below us but sin; we 
mustsay of that which seems mean, but has a tendency to the glory of Godand 
our brethren’s good, as David, 2 Sam. vi. 22, “If this be to be vile, [ will be yet | 
more vile.” Christ had often taught his disciples humility, and they had forgot 
the lesson, but now he teaches them in such a way as sure they could never 
forget. 3 i 

Secondly. A condescension to be serviceable. To wash one another’s feet is | 
to stoop to the meanest offices of love, for the real good and benefit of one 
another, as blessed Paul, who, though free from all, made himself servant of 
all; and blessed Jesus, who “came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
We must riot grudge to take care and pains, and to spend time, and to diminish 
ourselves, for the good of others that we are not under any particular obliga- 
tion to, even to our inferiors, and such as are not ina capacity of making us | 
any requital. Washing the feet after travel contributed both to the decency 
of the person and to his ease, so that to wash one another's feet is to consult 
both the credit and the comfort of one another; to do what we can_both to 
advance our brethren’s reputation and to make their minds easy, see 1 Cor. x. 24; 
Heb. yi. 10; the duty is mutual; we must both accept help from our brethren 
and afford help to our brethren. hye oe 

Thirdly. A serviceableness to the sanctification one of another; “ye ought 
to wash one another’s feet” from the pollutions of sin. Austin takes it in this 
sense, and many others. We cannot satisfy for one another’s sins,—that is pecu- 
liar to Christ,—but we may help to purify one another from sin. We must in 
the first place wash ourselves; this charity must begin at home, Mat. vi. 5, 
but it must not end there; we must scrrow for the failings and follies of our 
brethren, much more their gross pollutions, | Cor. v.2; must wash our breth- 
ren’s polluted feet in tears; we must faithfully reprove them, and do what we 
ean to bring them to repentance, Gal. vi. 1; and we must admonish them, 
to prevent their falling into the mire ; this is washing their feet. 

4. Here is the ratifying and enforcing of this command, from the example of 
‘If 1, your Lord and Master, have done it to you, | 

He shews the cogency of this argument in 


what Christ had now done. 
you ought to do it to one another, 
two things: 


xiii. 16. An apostle is one sent by another. One that is sent 
is not greater than he who sent him. It was not till afterwards 
that a more technical and special sense was attached to the word. 
Tyndale translated it by “amessenger” inthis passage. The phrase, 
“ The servant is not greater,” &c., appears to have been a proverbial 
one. Christ applies it in different ways on different occasions. 
(Compare John xv. 20; Matt. x. 24; Luke vi. 40.) : , 

xiii. 18. “He that eateth bread with me:” the quotation is 
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Ist. I am your Master, and you are my disciples, and therefore you ought 
to learn of me, ver. 15; for in this, as in other things, “I have given you an 
example, that you should do to others as I have done to you.” Observe, 

First. What a good teacher Christ is. He teacheth by example as well as 
doctrine, and for that end came into this world and dwelt among us, that he 
might set us a copy of all those graces and duties which his holy religion 
teacheth; and itis acopy without one false stroke. Hereby he made his own 
laws more intelligible and practicable, and our obedience to them more easy, 
pleasant, and honourable. Christ is a commander, like Gideon, who said to his 
soldiers, “ Look on me, and do likewise,” Jud. vii. 17; like Abimelech, who said 
“ What ye have seen me do, make haste, and do as I have done,” Jud. ix. 48 ; and 
like Cesar, who called his soldiers not milites,—‘ soldiers, but commilitones,— 
‘fellow-soldiers;’ and whose usual word was not Ite illuc, but Venite huc ; not 
‘go,’ but ‘come.’ 

Secondly. What good scholars we must be. We must do as he hath done, for 
therefore he gave us a copy that we should write after it, that we might be as 
he was in this world, 1 Jno. iv. 17; and walk as he walked, 1 Jno. ii. 6. Christ's 
example herein is to be followed by ministers in particular, in whom the graces 
of humility and holy love should especially appear, and by the exercise thereof 
they effectually serve the interests of their Master and the ends of their minis- 
try. When Christ sent his apostles abroad as his agents, it was with this charge, 
that they should not take state upon them, nor carry things with a high hand, 
but ‘become all things to all men,” 1 Cor. ix. 22: what I have done to your dirty 
feet, that do ye to the polluted souls of sinners; wash them. Some, who sup- 


| pose this to be done at the passover supper, think it intimates a rule in admit- 


ting communicants to the Lord’s supper, to see that they be first washed and 
cleansed by reformation and a blameless conversation, and then take them in to 
compass God's altar. But all Christians likewise are here taught to condescend 
to each other in love, and to do it as Christ did it—unasked, unpaid. We 
must not be mercenary in the services of love, nor do them with reluctancy. 

2nd. lam your Master, and you are my disciples, and therefore you cannot 
think it below you to do that, how mean soever it may seem, which you have 
seen me do, for, ver. 16, ‘the servant is not greater than his lord, neither he that 
is sent,” though sent with all the pomp and power of an ambassador, yet is he 
not “greater than he that sent him.” Christ had urged this, Mat. x. 24, 25, as 
areason why they should not think it strange if they suffered as he did; here 
he urgeth it as areason why they should not think much to humble themselves 
as he did: what he did not think a disparagement to him, they must not think a 
disparagement to them. Perhaps the disciples inwardly disgusted this precept 
of washing one another’s feet, as inconsistent with that dignity they expected 
shortly to be preferred to; to obviate such thoughts Christ minds them of their 
place, as his servants: they were not better men than their Master, and what 
was consistent with his dignity was much more consistent with theirs: if he 
were humble and condescending, it ill became them to be proud and assuming, 
Note, First. We must take good heed to ourselves, lest Christ’s gracious con- 
descensions to us, and advancements of us, through the corruption of nature, 
occasion us to think any high thoughts of ourselves, or low thoughts of him: 
we need to be put in mind of this, that we are not greater than our Lord. 
Second'y. Whatever our Master was pleased to condescend to in favour to us, 
we should much more condescend toin conformity to him. Christ, by humbling 
himself, has dignified humility, and put an honour uponit, and obliged his fol- 
lowers to think nothing below them but sin. We commonly say to those who 
disdain to do such or such a thing, As good as you have done it, and been never 
the worse thought of ; and true indeed it is, if our Master has doneit. When 
we see our Master serving, we cannot but see how ill it becomes us to be 
domineering. ’ 

Lastly. Our Saviour closes this part of his discourse with an intimation of the 
necessity of their obedience to these instructions; “If ye know these things,” 
or, ‘seeing ye know them,’ “happy are ye if yedo them.” Most people think, 
happy are they that rise and rule; washing one another’s feet will never get 
estates and preferments; but Christ saith, for all that, happy are they that stoop 
and obey. “If ye know these things.” That may be understood either as 
speaking doubtfully, whether they knew them or no; so strong was their con- 
ceit of a temporal kingdom, that it was a question whether they could entertain 
themotion of a duty so contrary to that conceit; or, as taking it for granted 
that they did know these things, since they had such excellent precepts given 
them, recommended by such an excellent pattern, it will be necessary to the 
completing of their happiness that they practise accordingly. 

1. This is applicable to the commands of Christ in general. Note, Though 
it is a great advantage to know our duty, yet we shall come short of happiness 
if we do not do our duty: knowing isin order to doing ; that knowledge there- 
fore is vain and fruitless which is not reduced to practice; nay, it will aggra- 
vate the sin and ruin, Lw. xii. 47, 48; Jas.iv.17. lt is knowing and doing that 
will demonstrate us of Christ’s kindred, and wise builders. See Ps. ciii. 17, 18. 

2. Itis to be applied especially to this command of humility and service- 
ableness. Nothing is better known or more readily acknowledged than this, 
that we should be humble; and therefore, though many will own themselves to 
be passionate and intemperate, few will own themselves to be proud; for it is 
as inexcusable a sin, and as hateful as any other: and yet how little is to be 
seen of true humility, and that mutual subjection and condescension which the 
law of Christ insists so much upon! Most know these things so well as to 
expect that others should do accordingly to them, yield to them, and serve 
them, but not so well as to do so themselves. 


18 I speak not of you all: I know whom I have 
chosen: but that the scripture may be fulfilled, He 
that eateth bread with me hath lifted’ up his heel 
against me. 19 Now I tell you before it come, that, 
when it is come to pass, ye may believe that I am he. 
20 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that receiveth 
whomsoever I send receivetl mej; and he that re- 
ceivetli me receiveth him that sent me. 21 When 
Jesus had thus said, he was troubled in spirit, and tes- 
tified, and said, Verily, verily, | say unto you, that one 
of you shall betray me. 22 Then the disciples looked 
one on another, doubting of whom he spake. 23 Now 
there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, 


taken from Psa. xli. 9. The psalm itself primarily alludes, says 
Olshausen, to David and his betrayer Ahithophel; but in these circum- 
stances there is an allusion to the more important fact of the Lord’s 
betrayal, and, according to this typical view, the reference is per- 
fectly suitable. The question whether Judas partook of the Lord’s 
Supper has been warmly debated. No doubt he was present at the 
meal, but whether he had quitted the room (see verses 29, 30) before 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper is a vexed topic, on which 
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whom Jesus loved. 24 Simon Peter therefore beckoned 
to him, that he should ask who it should be of whom 
he spake. 25 He then lying on Jesus’ breast saith 
unto him, Lord, who is it? 26 Jesus answered, He 
it is, to whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped 
it. And when he had dipped the sop, he gave it to 
Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon. 27 And after the: 
sop Satan entered into him. Then said Jesus unto 
him, That thou doest, do quickly. 28 Now no man 
at the table knew for what intent he spake this unto 


him. 29 For some of them thought, because Judas 


had the bag, that Jesus had said unto him, Buy those 
things that we have need of against the feast ; or, that 
he should give something to the poor. 30 He then 
having received the sop went immediately out: and 
it was night. 


We have here the discovery of Judas’ plot to betray his Master; Christ 
knew it from the beginning, but now first he discovered it to his disciples, who 
did not expect Christ should be betrayed, though he had often told them so, 
much less did they suspect that one of them should doit. Now here, 

First. Christ gives them a general intimation of it; ver. 8, “ I speak not of 
ou all;” I ecannot expect you will all do these things, for “I know whom I 
nave chosen,” and whom I have passed by; but the scripture will be fulfilled, 

Ps. xii. 9, “ He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel against me.” 
He doth not yet speak out, of the crime or the criminal, but raiseth their 
expectations of a farther discovery. 3 ! 

1. He intimates to them that they were not all right. He had said, ver. 10, 
“ye are clean, but not all;” so here, “I speak not of you all.” Note, What is 
said of the excellences of Christ’s disciples carinot be said of all that are called 
so; the word of Christ is a distinguishing word, which separates between 
cattle and eattle, and will distinguish thousands into hell who flattered them- 
selves with hopes that they were going to heaven; “I speak not of you all;” you, 
my disciples and followers. Note, There is a mixture of bad with good in the 
best societies, a Judas among the apostles; it will be so till we come to the 
blessed society into which shall enter nothing unclean or disguised. 

2. ‘That he himself knew who were right, and who were not; “ 1 know whom 
I have chosen,”—who the few are that are chosen among the many that are 
called with the common call. Note, Ist. ‘They that are chosen, Christ himself 
had the choosing of them: he nominated the persons he undertookfor. 2nd. 
They that are chosen are known to Christ, for he never forgets any whom he 
has once had in his thoughts of love, 2 Tim. ii. 19. 

3. Thatan the treachery of him that proved false to him the scripture was 
fulfilled, which takes off very much both the surprise and offence of the thing. 
Christ took one into his family whom he foresaw to be a traitor, and did not 
by effectual grace prevent his being so, “ that the seripture might be fulfilled. | 
Let it not therefore be a stumbling-block to any; for though it do not at all | 
lessen Judas’ offence, it may lessen our offence at it. The scripture referred 
to is David’s complaint of the treachery of some of his enemies: the Jewish 
expositors generally understand it of Ahithophel, and ours from them; ‘and 
Grotius thinks it intimates that the death of Judas would be like that of Ahi- 
thophel: but because that Psalm speaks of David’s sickness, which we read 
nothing of at the time of Ahithophel’s deserting him, it may better be under- 
stood of some other friend of his that proved false to him. This our Saviour 
applies to Judas. 

Ist. Judas, as an apostle, was admitted to the highest privilege; he did eat 
bread with Christ; he was familiar with him, and favoured by him; was one of 
his family, one of those with whom he was intimately conversant. David saith 
of his treacherous friend, He did eat of my bread; but Christ, being poor, had 
no bread he could properly call his own; he saith, He did eat bread with me; 
such as he had by the kindness of his friends that ministered to him his disci- 
ples had their share of, Judas among the rest. Wherever he went, Judas was 
welcome with him; did not dine among servants, but sat at table with his 
Master, ate of the same dish, drank of the same cup, and in all respects fared 
as he fared: he ate miraculous bread with him, when the loaves were multi- : 

lied; ate the passover with him. Note, all that eat bread with Christ are not | 
nis disciples indeed: see 1 Cor. x. 5. 

2nd. Judas, as an apostate, was guilty of the basest treachery ; he lifted up the 
heel against Christ. First. He forsook him, turned his back upon him, went 
out from the society of his disciples, ver. 30. Secondly. He despised him, shook 
off the dust of his feet against him, in contempt of him and his Gospel: nay 
Thirdly. He became an enemy to him; spurned at him, as wrestlers do at their 
adversaries, whom they would overthrow. Note, It is no new thing for those | 
that were Christ’s seeming friends, to prove his real enemies : they who pre- 
tended to magnify him magnify themselves against him: they ate not only the 
bread of his charity, but the bread of his covenant, yet rebel against him: and 
thereby prove themselves guilty not only of the basest ingratitude, but the 
basest treavhery and perfidiousness. ; 

Secondly. He gives them a reason why he told them beforehand of the trea- 
chery of Judas; ver. 19, “ Now I tell you before it come,” before Judas has 
begun to put his wicked plot in execution, “ that when it is come to pass you 
may,” instead of stumbling at it, be confirmed in your belief that “Iam he:” 
he that shonld come. 2 

1, By his clear and certain foresight of things to come, which in this as in 
other instances he gave incontestable proof of, he proved himself to be the true 
God, before whom all things are naked and open. Christ foretold that Judas 
would betray him when there was no ground to suspect such a thing, and 
so proved himself the eternal Word, which is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. ‘The prophecies of the New ‘Testament concern- 
ing the apostacy of the iater times, which we have, 2 Thes. ii., 1 Tim. iv 
and in the Apocalypse, being evidently accomplished, it is a proof that those | 
Heal were divinely inspired, and confirms our faith in the whole canon of 

cripture, 

2. By his application of the types and prophecies of the Old Testament 
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to himself, he proved himself to be the true Messiah, to whom all the prophets 
bare witness: “ Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer,’ and 
he suftered just as it was written, Lu. xxiv. 45, 463; ch. vill. 28. : 

Thirdly. He gives a word of encouragement to his apostles, and all his 
ministers, whom he employed in his service, ver. 20; * He that receiveth whom- 
soever I send receiveth me.” ‘The purport of these words is the same with 
what we have in other scriptures, but it is not easy to make out their co- 
herence here. 1st. Christ had told his disciples they must humble and abase 
themselves. ‘ Now,’ saith he, ‘though there may be those that will despise you 
for your condescension, yet there will be those that will do you honour, and 
shall be honoured for so doing.’ They who know themselves dignified by 
Christ’s commission may be content to be vilified in the world’s opinion. 
2nd. It is intended to silence the scruples of those who, because there was 
a traitor among the apostles, would be shy of receiving any of them; for if one 
of them was false to his Master, yhom would any of them be true to? ex uno 
disce omnes,—‘ they are all alike.? No, as Christ will think never the worse 
of them for Judas’ crime, so he will stand by them and own them, and wil 
raise up such as shall receive them. They that had received Judas when 
he was a preacher, and perhaps were converted and editied by his preaching, 
were never the worse, nor should reflect upon it with any regret, though he 
afterwards proved a traitor; for he was one whom Christ sent. We cannot 
know what men are, much less what they will be; but those who appear to 
be sent of Christ we must receive, till the contrary appear. Though some by 
entertaining strangers have entertained robbers unawares, yet we must still 
be hospitable, for thereby some have entertained angels. ‘The abuses put upon 
our charity, though ordered with never so much discretion, will neither justify 
our uncharitableness, nor lose us the reward of our charity. 

1. We are here encouraged to receive ministers as sent of Christ; ‘‘ He that 
receiveth whomsoever I send,” though weak and poor, and subject to like 
passions as others, for as the law, so the Gospel, makes men priests that have 
infirmity ; yet if he deliver my message, and be regularly called and appointed 
to do so, and as an officer give himself to the word and prayer, he that enter- 
tains him shall be owned as a friend of mine. Christ was now leaving the 
world, but he would leave an order of men to be his agents, to deliver his word, 
and those who receive that in the light and love of it, receive him; to believe 
the doctrine of Christ, and obey his law, and accept the salvation offered upon 
the terms proposed,—this is receiving those whom Christ sends, and it is 
receiving Christ Jesus the Lord himself, 

2. Weare here encouraged to receive Christ as sent of God: He that thus 
receiveth me, that receiveth Christ in his ministers, receiveth the Father also; 
for they come upon his errand likewise, baptizing in the name of the Father, 
as well as of the Son. Orin general, He that receiveth me as his prince and 
Saviour, receiveth him that sent me as his portion and felicity. Christ 
ye sent of God, and in embracing his religion, we embrace the only true 
religion. 

Fourthly. Christ more particularly notifies to them the plot which one 
of their number was now hatching against him, ver. 21: ““ When Jesus had 
thus said,” in general, to prepare them for a more particular discovery, “he 
was troubled in spirit,” and shewed it by some gesture or sign, “and he tes- 
tified,” ‘he solemnly declared it’—cum animo testandi ; “ one of you shall betray 
me;” one of you, mine apostles and constant followers. None indeed could 
be said to betray him, but those whom he reposed a confidence in, and were 
the witnesses of his retirements. This did not determine Judas to the sin by 
any fatal necessity ; for though the event did follow according to the prediction, 
yet not from the prediction. Christ is not the author of sin; yet, as to this 
heinous sin of Judas, 

1. Christ foresaw it; for even that which is secret and future, and hid from 
the eyes of all living, is naked and open before the eyes of Christ. He knows 
what is in men better than they do themselves, 2 Ain. viii. 12; and therefore 
sees what will be done by them; “1 knew that thou wouldest deal very 
treacherously,” Jsa. xlviii. 8. eae © 3 

2. He foretold it, not only for the sake of the rest of his disciples, but for the 
sake of Judas himself, that he might take warning, and recover himself out 
of the snare of the devil. ‘Traitors proceed not in their plots, when they find 
they are discovered; surely Judas when he finds that his Master knows his 
design, will retreat in time; if not, it will aggravate his condemnation. 

3. He spoke of it with a manifest concern ; “he was troubled in spirit ” when 
he mentioned it. He had often spoken of his own sufferings and death, without 
any such trouble of spirit as he here discovered when he spoke of the ingrati- 
tude and treachery of Judas. This touched him ina tender part. Note, The 
falls and miscarriages of the disciples of Christ are a great trouble of spirit 
to their Master; the sins of Christians are the grief of Christ. ‘What! one 
of you betray me!—you, that have received from me such distinguishing 
favours !—you, that I had reason to think would be firm to me, that have pro- 
fessed such a respect for me; what iniquity have you found in me, that one 
of you should betray me?’ This went to his heart, as the undutifulness of 
children grieves those who have nourished and brought them up, Jsa. i. 2: 
see Ps. xev. 10; Isa. )xiii. 10. 

Fifthly. The disciples quickly take the alarm; they knew their Master 
would neither deceive them nor jest with them, and therefore “looked one 
upon another,” with manifest concern, “ doubting of whom he spake.” 

1. By looking one upon another they discovered the trouble they were in upon 
this notice given them; it struck such a horror upon them, that they knew 
not well which way to look, or what to say. They saw their Master troubled, 
and therefore they were troubled. This was at a feast, where they were cheer- 
fully entertained; but hence we must be taught to rejoice with trembling, 
and as though we rejoiced not. When David wept for his son’s rebellion, all 
his followers wept with him, 2 Sam. xv. 30; so Christ’s disciples here. Note, 
That which grieves Christ is and should be a grief to ali that are his, particu- 
larly the scandalous miscarriages of those that are called by his name: “ Who 
is offended, and I burn not?” 

2. Hereby they endeavoured to discover the traitor; they looked wistfully 
in one another’s faces, to see who blushed, or by some disorder in the coun- 
tenance manifested guilt in the heart upon this notice. But while those who 
were faithful had their consciences so clear that they could lift up their faces 
without spot, he that was false had his conscience so seared that he was not 
ashamed, neither could he blush, and so no discovery could be made this- 
way. Christ thus perplexed his disciples for a time, and put them into con- 
fusion, that he might humble them, and prove them; might excite in them 
a jealousy of themselves, and an indignation at the baseness of Judas. It is 
good for us sometimes to be put to a gaze, to be put to a pause. 

Sixthly. The disciples were solicitous to get their Master to explain himself, 
and to tell them particularly whom he meant, for nothing but that can put 
them out of their present pain; for each of them thought they had as much 
reason to suspect themselves as any of their brethren. Now, 

1. Of all the disciples, John was most fit to ask, because he was the favourite, 
and sat next his Master; ver. 23, “there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one 
of his disciples whom Jesus loved.” It appears that this was John, by eom- 
paring ch. ii. 21, 20. Observe, 


harmonists do not agree. Stier, who adopts the view that Judas was 
present and received the sacrament, comments on the awful signi- 
fieance it gives to the words, “eateth bread with me.” “The 
eating bread derives a fearful meaning from the participation 
in the sacramental supper, a meaning which must be applied 
for ever to all unworthy communiéants, as well as to all betrayers 
of Christ, who eat the bread of his Church.” “Hath lifted up his 
heel against me:” the metaphor is taken from the act of an 
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animal suddenly and treacherously kicking its owner. 
Deut. xxxii. 15.) 
xiii. 22. “ Looked one on another;” St. John omits the mention 
of their reiterated question, “Isit 1?” ‘but he gives us the account 
of this gesture of surprise. In the other Gospels, Christ answers 
J udas, “Thou hast said;” but the fact that the other apostles seemed 
still ignorant (verse 29) that Judas was the traitor, leads to the con- 
jecture that these words were said in a low tone of voice. ~~ 
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Ist. The particular kindness which Jesus had for him; he was known by this 
periphrasis, that he was the disciple whom Jesus loved. He loved them all, 
ver. 1, but John was particularly dear to him. His name signifies gracious. 
Daniel, who was honoured with the revelations of the Old Testament, as John 
of the New, was a man greatly beloved, Dan. ix. 23, Note, Among the disciples 
of Christ some are dearer to him than others. 

2nd. His place and posture at this time: he was leaning on Jesus’ bosom. 
Some say it was the fashion in those countries to sit at meat in a leaning 
posture, so that the second lay in the bosom of the first, and so on, which doth 
not seem probable to me; for in such a posture as that they could neither eat 
nor drink conveniently; but whether that were so or no, John now leaned 
in his bosom, and it seems to be an extraordinary expression of endearment 
used at this time. Note, here are some of Christ’s disciples whom he lays in 
his bosom, who have more free and intimate communion with him than others. 
The Father loved the Son, and laid him in his bosom, ch. i. 18; and believers 
are in like manner one with Christ, ch. xvii. 21. This honour all the saints shall 
have shortly, in the bosom of Abraham. ‘They who lay themselves at Christ’s 
feet, he will lay them in his bosom. 

3rd. Yet he conceals his name, because he himself was the penman of the 
story; he puts this instead of his name, to shew that he was pleased with it; 
it is his title of honour, that he was “the disciple whom Jesus loved ;” as in 
David’s and Solomon’s court, there was one that was the king’s friend; yet 
he doth not put his name down, to shew that he was not proud of it, nor 
would seem to boast of it. Paul, in a like case, saith “ I knew a man in Christ.” 

2. Of all the disciples, Peter was most forward to know, ver. 24. Peter, 
sitting at some distance, beckoned to John, by some sign or other, to ask. 
Peter was generally the leading man, most apt to put himself forth; and where 
men’s natural tempers lead them to be thus bold in answering and asking, if it 
be kept under the laws of humility and wisdom, it makes men very serviceable. 
God gives his gifts variously; but that the forward men in the church may not 
think too well of themselves, nor the modest be discouraged, it must be noted 
that it was not Peter, but John, that was the beloved disciple. Peter was 
desirous to know, not only that he might be sure it was not he, but that, 
knowing who it was, they might withdraw from him, and guard against him, 
and if possible prevent his design. It were a desirable thing, we would think, 
to know who in the church will deceive us; yet let this suffice, Christ knows, 
though we do not. The reason why Peter did not ask himself, was, because 
John had a much fairer opportunity, by the advantage of his seat at table, to 
whisper the question into the ear of Christ, and to receive a like private 
answer. It is good to improve our interest in those that are near to Christ, 
and to engage their prayers for us. Do we know any that we have reason to 
think lie in Christ’s bosom ? let us beg of them to speak a good word for us. 

3. The question was asked accordingly ; ver. 25, he then lying at the breast 
of Jesus, and so having the convenience of whispering with him; “ saith unto 
him, Lord, who is it?” Now here John shews, 

Ist. A regard to his fellow-disciple, and to the motion he made. Though 
Peter had not the honour he had at this time, yet he did not therefore disdain 
to take the hint and intimation he gave him. Note, They who lie in Christ’s 
bosom may often learn from those who lie at his feet something that will be 
profitable for them, and be minded of that-which they did not of themselves 
think of. John was willing to gratify Peter herein, having so fair an oppor- 
tunity for it. As every one hath received the gift, so let him minister the same 
for a common good, Rom. xii. 6. : i 

2nd. A reverence of his Master. Though he whispered that in Christ’s ear, 
yet he called him Lord; the familiarity he was admitted to did not at all lessen 
his respect for his Master. It becomes us to use a reverence of expression, 
and to observe a decorum, even in our secret devotions, which no eye is a wit- 
ness to, as well asin public assemblies. The more intimate communion gracious 
souls have with Christ, the more sensible they are of his worthiness, and their 
own unworthiness; as Gen. xviii. 27. J 

4. Christ gave a speedy answer to this question, but whispered it in John’s 
ear ; for it appears, ver. 29, that the rest were still ignorant of the matter; “he 
it is to whom I shall give a sop,” \wpuiov,—‘a morsel, a crust;’ “ when I have 
dipped it” in the sauce. And “when he had ape the sop,” John strictly 
observing his motion, “he gave it to Judas ;” and Judas took it readily enough, 
aed sla the design of it ; but glad of a savoury bit to make up his mouth 
with. ; 

lst. Christ notified the traitor by a sign. He could have told John by name 
who he was: the adversary and enemy is that wicked Judas; he is the traitor 
and none but he. But thus he would exercise the observation of John, an 
intimate what need his ministers have of a spirit of discerning; for the false 
brethren we are to stand upor our guard against, are not made known to us 
by words, but by signs; they are to be known to us by their fruits, by their 
spirits, which requires great diligence and care to form a right judgment upou 
them. 

2nd. That sign was a sop, which Christ gave him; avery proper sign, because 
it was the fulfilling of the Scripture, ver. 18, that the traitor should be one that 
ate bread with him, that was at this time a fellow-commoner with him. It had 
likewise a significancy in it; and teacheth us, First. That Christ sometimes 
gives sops to traitors: worldly riches, honours, and pleasures are sops (if I may 
so speak) which Providence sometimes gives into the hands of wicked men. 
Judas perhaps thought himself a favourite because he had the sop; like 
Benjamin at Joseph’s table, a mess by himself; thus the prosperity of fools, 
like a stupifying sop, helps to destroy them. Secondly. That we must not be 
outrageous avainst those whom we know to be very malicious against us. 
Christ carved to Judas as kindly as to any at the table, though he knew he 
was then plotting his death. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him,” that is to 
do as Christ doth. : ‘ art 5 

Seventhly. Judas himself, instead of being convinced ace his wicked- 
ness, was the more confirmed in it; and the warning given him was to him 
a savour of death unto death; for it follows, 

1. The devil hereupon took possession of him; ver. 27, “after the sop, Satan 
entered into him,” not to make him melancholy, or drive him distracted, which 
was the effect of his possessing some; not to hurry him into the fire, or into 
tlie water; happy had it been for him, if that had been the worst of it, or if 
with the swine he had been choked in the sea; but Satan entered into him, 
to possess him with a prevailing prejudice against Christ and his doctrine, 
anda contempt of him, as one whose life was of small value, to excite in him 
a covetous desire of the wages of unrighteousness, and a resolution to stick 
at nothing for the obtaining of them. But, — ; : 

ist. Was not Satan in him before? How then is it said, that now “Satan 
entered into him?” Judas was all along a devil, ch. vi. 70, a son of perdition ; 
but now Satan gained a more full possession of him, had a more abundant 
entrance into him. His purpose to betray his Master was now ripened into 
a fixed resolution; now he returned with seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself, Lu. xi. 25. Note. First. Though the devil isin every wicked man that 
dotb his works, Zpk. ii. 2, yet sometimes he enters more manifestly and more 
powerfully than at other times, when he puts them upon some enormous 
wickedness, which humanity and natural conscience startle at. Secondly. 
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Betrayers of Christ have much of the devil in them. Christ speaks of the sin 
of Judas as greater than that of any of his persecutors. 

2nd. How came Satan to enter into him after the sop? Perhaps he was 
presently aware that it was the discovery of him, and it made him des- 
perate in his resolutions. Many are made worse by the gifts of Christ’s 
bounty, and are confirmed in their impenitency by that which should have 
led them to repentance. The coals of fire heaped upon their heads, instead 
of melting them, harden them. 

2. Christ hereupon dismissed him, and delivered him up to his own heart’s 
lusts. “Then said Jesus unto him, ‘That thou doest, do quickly.” This is no 
to be understood as either advising him to his wickedness, or warranting, 
him in it; but either, Ist. As abandoning him to the conduct and power of 
Satan. Christ knew that Satan was entered into him, and had peaceable 
possession, and now he gives him up as hopeless. ‘lhe various methods 
Christ had used for his conviction were ineffectual, and therefore ‘what 
thou dost thou wilt do hat if thou art resolved to ruin thyself, go on, 
and take what comes.’ ote, When the evil spirit is willingly aau.23ed, the 
good Spirit justly withdraws. Or, 2nd. As challenging him to do his worst; . 

Thou art plotting against me, put thy plot in execution, and welcome; the 
sooner the better. I do not fear thee; 1 am reauy ror thee” Note, Our 
Lord Jesus was very forward to suffer and die for us, and was impatient 
of delay in the perfecting of his undertaking. Christ speaks of Judas’ be- 
traying him as a thing he was now doing, though he was only purposing it. 
_. aaa are contriving and designing mischief are, in God’s account, doing 
mischief. 

3. They that were at table understood not what he meant, because they did 
not hear what he whispered to John; ver. 28, 29, “no man at table,” either the 
disciples or any other of the guests, except John, “knew for what intent 
he spake this to him.” 

Ist. They did not supect that Christ said it to Judas as a traitor, because 
it did not enter into their heads that Judas was such a one, or would prove 
so. Note, It is an excusable dulness in the disciples of Christ not to be 
quicksighted in their censures. Most are ready enough to say, when they 
hear harsh things spoken in general, now such a one is meant, and now such a 
one; but Christ’s disciples were so well taught to love one another, that they 
could not easily learn to suspect one another; “ Charity thinks no evil.” 

2nd. They therefore took it for granted that he pail it to him as a trustee, 
or treasurer of the household, giving him orders for the laying out of some 
money. And their surmises in this case discover to us for what uses and 
purposes our Lord Jesus commonly directed payments to be made out of that 
little stock he had; and so teach us how to honour the Lord with our substance. 
They concluded something was to be laid out, either, 

First. In works of piety: “ Buy those things that we have need of against 
the feast.” Though he borrowed a room to eat the passover in, yet he 
bought in provision for it. That is to be reckoned well bestowed which is 
laid out upon “those things we have need of” for the maintenance of God’s 
ordinances among us; and we have the less reason to grudge that expense 
now, because our Gospel worship is nothing so chargeable as the legal 
worship was. Y 

Secondly. Or in works of charity; “that he should give something to the 
poor.” By this it appears, Ist. That our Lord Jesus, though he lived upon 
alms himself, (Zz. viii. 3,) yet gave alms to the poor—a little out of a little. 
Though he might very well be excused, not only because he was poor him- 
self, but because he did so much good other ways,—curing so many gratis; 

et, to set us an example, he gave for the relief of the poor out of that which 

e had for the subsistence of his family: see ph. iv. 28. 2nd. That the 
time of a religious feast was thought a proper time for works of charity. 
When he celebrated the passover, he ordered something for the poor. When 
we experience God’s bounty to us, that should make us bountiful to the poor. 

4. Judas hereupon sets himself vigorously to pursue his design against him. 
He went away. Notice is taken, 

Ist. Of his speedy departure; “he went out presently,” and quitted the 
house; First. For fear of being more plainly discovered to the company; 
which, if he were, he expected they would all fall upon him, and be the death 
of him, or at least of his project. Secondly. He went out as one weary of 
Christ’s company, and sick of the society of his apostles. Christ needed not 
to expel him, he expelled himself. Note, withdrawing from the communion 
of the faithful is commonly the first overt act of a backslider, and the beginning 
of an apostacy. J'hirdly. He went out to prosecute his design, to look for 
those with whom he was to make his bargain, and to settle the agreement with 
them. Now Satan had got into him he hurried him on with precipitation, lest 
he should see his error and repent of it. 

2nd. Of the time of his departure; “it was night.” First. Though it was 
night, an unseasonable time for pr aerige he Satan having entered into him 
he made no difficulty of the coldness and darkness of the night. This should 
shame us out of our slothfulness and cowardice in the service of Christ, that 
the devil’s servants are so earnest and venturous in his service. Secondly. 
Because it was night, and that gave him advantage of privacy and concealment. 
He was not willing to be seen treating with the chief priests, and therefore 
chose the dark night as the fittest time for such works of darkness. They 
whose deeds are evil love darkness rather than light: see Job xxiv. 13, &c. 


- 31 Therefore, when he was gone out, Jesus said, 
Now is the Son of man glorified, and God is glorified 
in him. 32 If God be glorified in him, God shall 
also glorify him in himself, and shall straightway 
glorify him. 33 Little children, yet a little while I 
am with you. Ye shall seek me: and as I said unto 
the Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot come ; so now I 
say to you. 34 A new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye love one another; as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another. 385 By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 


one to another. 


This, and what follows to the end of ch. xiv., was Christ’s table-talk with 
his disciples. When supper was done, Judas went out; but what did the 
Master and his piebles do, whom he left sitting at table? They apphed 
themselves to profitable discourse, to teach us as much as we can to make 


xiii. 26. “Sop:” the portion of bread soaked in wine or sauce 
—a token of friendship. } 

_ xiii, 32. The first clause of this verse, “If God be glorified in 
him,’ is not found in the oldest MSS. 

xiv. 1. On the general drift of these chapters, Olshausen remarks as 
follows: “At first (from chap. xiii. 31) the intercourse took the form 
of conversation; sitting at table, they talked familiarly together. But 
when the repast was finished (chap. xiv, 31), the language of Christ 


assumed a loftier strain ; the disciples assembled round their Master, 
listened to the words of life, and seldom spoke a word (only chap. xvi. 
17, 29). At length, in the Redeemer’s sublime intercessory prayer, 
his full soul was poured forth in express petition to his heavenly 
Father on behalf of those who were his own. It is a peculiarity of 
these last chapters that they treat almost exclusively of the most 
profound relations, as that of the Son to the Father, and of both to 
the Spirit; that of Christ to the Church, and the Church to yi world, 
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conversation with our friends at table serviceable to religion. Christ begins 
this discourse; and the more forward we are humbly to promote that com- 
munication which is good, and to the use of edifying, the more like we are 
to Jesus Christ. Those especially that by their place, reputation, and gifts, 
command the company, to whom men give ear, ought to use the interest they 
have in other respects as an opportunity of doing them good. Now our Lord 
Jesus discourseth with them, and probably discourseth much more largely 
than is here recorded, ; é : 

First. Concerning the great mystery of his own death and sufferings, which 
they were as yet so much in the dark about, that they could not persuade them- 
selves to expect the thing itself, much less did they understand the meaning 
of it; and therefore Christ gives them such instructions concerning it as made 
the offence of the cross to cease. Christ did not begin this discourse till Judas 
was vone out, for he was a false brother. The presence of wicked people is 
often a hindrance to good discourse. “ When Judas was gone out, Christ 
said, Now is the Son of man glorified; ” now Judas is discovered and discarded,— 
that was a spot in their love-feast, and a scandal to their family,—* now is the 

Son of man glorified.” Note, Christ is glorified by the purifying of Christian 
* societies. Corruptions in his church are a reproach to him; the purging out 
of those corruptions rolls away the reproach. Or rather, now Judas was gone 
to set the wheels a going, in order to his being put to death, and the thing was 
likely to be effected shortly ; “ now is the Son of man glorified,” meaning, now 
he is crucified. : { 

1. Here is something which Christ instructs them in, concerning his suffer- 
ings, that was very comforting; three things: i 

Ist. hat he should himself be glorified in them, Now the Son of man is to 
be exposed to the greatest ignominy and disgrace, to be despitefully used to 
the last degree, and dishonoured both by the cowardice of his friends, and the 
insolence of his enemies; yet now is he glorified. For, First. Now he is to 
obtain a glorious victory over Satan and all the powers of darkness, to spoil 
them, and triumph over them. He is now girding on the harness, to take the 
field against those adversaries of God and man, with as great an assurance 
as if he had put it off. Secondly. Now he is to work out a glorious deliverance 
for his people; by his death to reconcile them to God, and bring in an everlast- 
ing righteousness and happiness for them; to shed that blood which is to be an 
inexhaustible fountain of joys and blessings to all believers. Thirdly. Now he 
is to give such a glorious example of self-denial and patience under the cross, 
courage and contempt of the world, zeal for the glory of God, and love to the 
souls of men, as will make him to be for ever admired and had in honour. 
Christ had been glorified in many miracles he had wrought, and yet he speaks 
of his being glorified now in his sufferings, as if that were more than all his 
other giories in his humbled state. é : ' 

2nd. ‘That God the Father should be glorified in them. The sufferings of 
Christ were, First. The satisfaction of God’s justice, and so God was glorified 
in them. Reparation was thereby made with great advantage for the wrong 
done him in his honour by the sin of man. The ends of the law were abun- 
dantly answered, and the glory of his government effectually asserted and 
maintained. Secondly. They were the manifestation of his holiness and mercy. 
The attributes of God shine bright in creation and providence, but much 
more in the work of redemption; see 1 Cor. i. 24; 2 Cor. iv.6. Godis love, and 
herein he hath commended his love. . : ‘ 

3rd. That he should himself be greatly glorified after them, in consideration 
of God’s being greatly glorified by them, ver. 32. Observe how he enlarges 
upon it. First. He is sure that God will glorify him; and those whom God 
glorifies are glorious indeed. Hell and earth set themselves to vilify Christ; 
but God resolved to glorify him, and he did it. He glorified him in his suffer- 
ings by the amazing signs and wonders, both in heaven and earth, which 
attended them, and extorted even from his crucifiers an acknowledgment that 
he was the Son of God. But especially after his sufferings he glorified him, 
when he set him at his own right hand, gave him a name above every name. 
Secondly. That he will glorify him in himself, év éav7», either, 1s¢. In Christ 
himself. He will glorify him in his own person, and not only in his kingdom 
among men. ‘This supposeth his speedy resurrection. A common person may 
be honoured after his death in his memory or posterity; but Christ was 
honoured in himself. Or, 2nd. In God himself. God will glorify him with 
himself, as it is explained, ch. xvii. 53; he shall “sit down with the Father in 
his throne,” 2tev. 111. 21. Thisis true glory. Jhirdly. That he will glorify him 
straightway. He looked upon the joy and glory set before him, not only as 
great, but as near; and his sorrows and sufferings short, and soon over. Good 
services done to earthly princes often remain long unrewarded; but Christ had 
his preferments presently. It was but forty hours, or not so much, from his 
death to his resurrection, and forty days from thence to his ascension; so that 
it might well be said he was straightway glorified, Ps. xvi. 10. ourthly. All 
this in consideration of God’s being glorified in and by his sufferings. Seeing 
God is glorified in him, and receives honour from his sufferings, God shall in 
like manner glorify him in himself, and give honour to him. Note, Ist. In the 
exaltation of Christ there was a regard had to his humiliation, and a reward 
given for it. Because he humbled himself, therefore God highly exalted him. 
If the Father be so great a gainer in his glory by the death of Christ, we may 
be sure the Son shall be no loser in his. See the covenant between them, 
Isa. liti. 12. 2nd. Those who mind the business of glorifying God, no doubt 
shall have the happiness of being glorified with him. 

2. Here is something that Christ instructs them in concerning his sufferings, 
which was awakening, for as yet they were slow of heart to understand it; 
ver. 33, “Little children, yet a little while lam with you,” &c. Two things 
Christ here suggests to quicken his disciples to improve their present oppor- 
tunities; two serious words: 

Ist. That his stay in this world, to be with them here, they would find’ to be 
very short. “ Little children.” This compellation doth not speak so much 
their weakness as his tenderness and compassion; he speaks to them with the 
affection of a father, now he is about to leave them, and to leave blessings with 
them. Know this then, that “ yet a little while lam with you.” Whether we 
understand it of the time betwixt his death, or betwixt his ascension, it comes 
inuch to one; he had but a little time to spend with them, and therefore, First. 
Let them improve the advantage they now had. If they had any good question 
to ask, if they would have any advice, instruction, or comfort, let them speak 
quickly; for “ yet a little while Iam with you.” We must make the best of the 
helps we have for our sauls while we have them, because we shall not have 
them long; they will be taken from us, or we from them. Secondly. Let them 
not dote upon his bodily presence, as if their happiness and comfort were 
bound up in that; no, they must think of living without it; not be always little 
children, but yo alone, without their nurses. Ways and means are appointed 
but for a little while, and are not to be rested in, but pressed through to our 
rest, which they have a reference to. 

2nd ‘That their following him to the other world to be with him there, they 
would find to be very difficult. What he had said to the Jews, ch, vii. 34, he 
saith to his disciples ; for they have need to be quickened by the same consider- 
ations that ure propounded for the convincing and awakening of sinners. 
Christ tells them here, First. That when he was gone they would find a miss 


and so forth.” “ Let not your heart betroubled:” there is a fitness in 
the opening words to comfort the disciples after the prediction of 
their failure, and to remove the fear that he regarded them with any 
distrust or suspicion. ‘‘Ye believe in God:” the verb may be either 
indicative or imperative. Alford inclines to the latter, translating, 
«“ Believe in God; believe,” &c. ; 

xiv. 4. “Yeknow:” it seems best to take this not as a positive 
assertion (for the apostles scarcely consciously knew), but as an 
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of him. ‘ Ye shall seek me;” that is, ye shall wish ye hail me again with you. 
Weare often taught the worth of mercies by the want of them. Though the 
presence of the Comforter yielded them real and effectual relief in straits and 
difficulties, yet it was not such a sensible satisfaction as his bodily presence 
would have been to those who had been used to that. But observe, Christ 
said to the Jews, “ye shall seek me and not find me;” but to the disciples he 
only saith, “ Ye shall seek me;” intimating, that though they should not find 
his bodily presence, no more than the Jews, yet they should find that which 
was tantamount, and should not seek in vain. When they sought his body in 
the sepulechre, though they did not find it, yet they sought to good purpose, 
Secondly. That whither he went they could not come; which suggests to them 
high thoughts of him, who was going to an invisible, inaccessible world, to 
dwell in that light which'none can approach unto; and also low thoughts of 
themselves, and serious thoughts of their future state. Christ tells them the 
could not follow him, as Joshua told the people they could not serve the Lord, 
only to quicken them to so much the more diligence and care. They could not 
follow him to his cross, for they had not courage and resolution ; it appeared 
they could not, when they all forsook him and fled. Nor could they follow him 
to his crown, for they had not sufficiency of their own, nor was their work and 
warfare yet finished. 
Secondly. He discourseth with them concerning the great duty of brotherly 
ove; ver. 34, 35, Ye shall love one another. Judas was now gone out, and 
had proved himself a false brother; but they must not therefore harbour such 
jealousies and suspicions one of another, as would be the bane of Jove; though 
there was one Judas among them, yet they were not all Judases. Now the 


| enmity of the Jews against Christ and his followers was swelling to the height, 


and they must expect such treatment as their Master had, it concerned them, 
by brotherly love, to strengthen one another’s hands. Three arguments for 
mutual love are here urged: 

1. The command of their Master; ver. 34, “ A new commandment I give unto 
you.” He not only commends it as amiable and pleasant; not only counsels it 
as excellent and profitable; but commands it, and makes it one of the funda- 
mental laws of his kingdom; it goes abreast with the command of believing in 
Christ, 1 Jno. iii. 23; 1 Pet. i. 23. It is the command of our Ruler, who has 
right to give law to us; it is the command of our Redeemer, who gives us this 
law in order to the curing of our spiritual diseases, and the preparing of us 
for our eternal bliss. It isa new commandment; that is, Ist. It is a renewed 
commandment; it was a commandment from the beginning, 1 Jno. ii. 7, as old 
as the law of nature; it was the second great commandment of the law of 
Moses, yet, because it is also one of the great commandments of the New Tes- 
tament of Christ, the new Lawgiver, it is called a new commandment; it is like 
an old book in a new edition, corrected and enlarged. This commandment had 
been so corrupted by the traditions of the Jewish church, that when Christ 
revives it, and sets it in a true light, it might well be called a new command- 
ment. Laws of revenge and retaliation were so much in vogue, and self-love 
had so much the ascendant, that the law of brotherly love was forgotten as 
obsolete and out of date; so that as it came from Christ new, it was new to 
the people. 2nd. It is an excellent command, asa new song is an excellent 
song, that has an uncommon gratefulness in it. 3rd. It is an everlasting com- 
mand; so strangely new as to be always so; as the new covenant, which shall 
never decay, Heb. viii. 13, it shall be new to eternity when faith and hope are 
antiquated. 4th. As Christ gives it, itis mew. Before it was, “thou shalt love 
thy neighbour ;” now it is, ye shall love one another; it is pressed in a more 
winning way, when it is thus pressed as a mutual duty owing to one another. 

2. The example of their Saviour is another argument for brotherly love; 
“as I have loved you.” This is it that makes it a new commandment; that 
this rule and reason of love, “‘as I have loved you,” is perfectly new, and such 
as had been hid from ages and generations. Understand this, Ist. Of all the 
instances of Christ’s love to his disciples, which they had already experienced 
during the time he went in and out among them. e spoke kindly to them, 
concerned himself heartily for them and for their welfare; instructed, coun- 
selled, and comforted them; prayed with them and for them; vindicated them 
when they were accused, took their part when they were run down, and 
publicly owned them to be dearer to him than his mother, or sister, or brother ; 
he reproved them for what was amiss, and yet compassionately bore with their 
failings, excused them, made the best of them, and passed by many an over- 
sight. Thus he had loved them, and just now washes their feet; and thus they 
must love one another, and love to the end. Or, 2nd. It may be understood 
of the special instance of love to all his disciples he was now about to give, in 
laying down his life for them: ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this,” ch. xy. 13. 
Has he thus loved us all? justly may he expect that we should be loving to one 
another. Not that we are capable of doing any thing of the same nature for 
each other, Ps. xlix. 7, but we must love one another in some respects after the 
same manner; we must set this before us as our copy, and take directions from 
it. Our love to one another must be free and ready, laborious and expensive, 
constant and persevering ; it must be love to the souls one of another. We 
must also love one another from this motive, and upon this consideration, 
because Christ has loved us; see Rom. xv. 1, 3; Eph. v. 2,25; Phil. ii. 1—5. 

3. The reputation of their profession; ver. 35, “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Observe, we must 
have love; not only shew love, but have it in the root and habit of it; and have 
it when there is net any present occasion to shew it—have it ready. Hereby it 
will appear that you are indeed wy followers, by fullowing me in this. Note, 
Brotherly love is the badge of Christ’s disciples. By this he knows them, by 
this they may know themselves, 1 Jno. iii. 14, and by this others may know 
them. ‘This is the livery of his family, the distinguishing character of his dis- 
ciples; this he would have them noted for, as that wherein they excelled all 
others, theie loving one another. ‘This was it that their Master was famous 
for; all that ever heard of him have heard of his love, his great love; and 
therefore if you see any people more than ordinary loving one to another, say, 
Certainly these are the followers of Christ, they have been with Jesus. 

Now by this it appears, Ist. That the heart of Christ was yery much upon 
it, that his disciples should love one another. In this they must be singular; 
whereas the way of the world is to be every one for himself, they should be 
hearty for one another. He doth not say, By this shall men know that you are 
my disciples, if ye work miracles; for a worker of miracles is but a cipher 
without charity, 1 Cor, xiii. 1,2; but if ye love one another from a principle 
of self-denial, and gratitude to Christ; this Christ would have to be the pro- 
prium of his religion, the principal note of the true church. 2nd. That it is 
the true honour of Christ’s disciples to excel in brotherly love. Nothing will 
be more effectual than this to recommend them to the esteem and respect of 
others. See what a powerful attractive it was, Acts ii. 46, 47. Tertullian 
speaks of it as the glory of the primitive church, that the Christians were 
known by their lovingness to one another. Their adversaries took notice of 
it, and said, See how these Christians love one another, Apol, c. 39. 3rd. That 
if the followers of Christ do not love one another, they not only cast an unjust 
reproach upon their profession, but give just cause to suspect their own sin= 
cerity. ‘O Jesus! are these thy Christians ?’— these passionate, malicious, 
spiteful, ill-natured people; “Is this thy son’s coat?” When our brethren 


assumption or statement of what they ought to have known, made 
to stimulate the inquiry and lead on to further teaching. 

xiv. 5. ‘“‘Thomas:” on the character of Thomas, see Notes on 
chap. xi. 16. He has been sometimes identified with the person to 
whom Christ said, “ Follow me, and let the dead bury their dead” 
(Matt. viii. 22). 

xiv. 8, 9. Philip did not understand Christ’s words. There 
was a childlike simplicity, and also (not an unnatural accompani+ 
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stand in need of help from us, and we have an opportunity of being serviceable 
to them; when they differ in opinion and practice from us, or are any way 
rivals with, or provoking to us, and so we have an occasion to condescend and 
forgive; in such cases as this it will be known whether we have this badge of 
Christ's disciples. 


36 Simon Peter said unto him, Lord, whither 
goest thou? Jesus answered him, Whither I go, 
thou canst not follow me now; but thou shalt follow 
me afterwards. 87 Peter said unto him, Lord, why 
cannot I follow thee now? I will lay down my life for 
thy sake. 388 Jesus answered him, Wilt thou lay 
down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, The cock shall not crow, till thou hast de.ied 


me tlirice. 


In these verses we have, 

First. Peter’s curiosity, and the check given to that. 

1. Peter’s question was bold and blunt; ver. 36, * Lord, whither goest thou?” 
referring to what Christ had said, ver. 33, ‘‘ Whither i go ye cannot come.” 
The practical instructions Christ had given them concerning brotherly love he 
overlooks, and asks no questions upon them, but fastens upon that concerning 
which Christ purposely kept them in the dark. Note, It is a common fault 
among us to be more inquisitive concerning things secret, which belong to God 
only, than concerning things revealed, which belong to us and our children; 
more desirous to have our curiosity gratified, than our consciences directed ; to 
know what is done in heaven, than what we may do to get thither. It is easy 
to observe it, in the converse of Christians, how soon a discourse of that which 
is plain and edifying is dropped, and no more said to it,—the subject is ex- 
hausted; while a matter of doubtful disputation runs into an endless strife 
of words. 

2. Christ’s answer was instructive. He did not gratify him with any parti- 
éular account of the world he was going to, nor ever foretold his glories and 
joys so distinctly as he did his sufferings; but said what he had said before, 
ver. 33, let that suftice, “hou canst not follow me now, but shalt follow me 
hereafter.” 

Ist. We may understand it of his following him to the cross. Thou hast not 
yet strength enough of faith and resolution to drink of my cup; and it appeared 
so by his cowardice when Christ was suffering. For this reason, when Christ 
was seized, he provided for the safety of his disciples, “let these go their way,” 
because they could not follow him now. Christ considers the frame of his 
disciples, and will not cut out for them that work and hardship which they 
are not as yet fit for; the day shall be as the strength is. Peter, though 
designed for martyrdom, cannot follow Christ now, not being come to his full 
growth, but he shall follow him hereafter; he shall be crucified at last like his 
Master. Let him not think, that because he escapes suffering now, he shall 
never suffer; from our missing the cross once, we must not infer that we 
aie! never meet it; we may be reserved for greater trials than we have yet 

nown. 

2nd. We may understand it of his following him to the crown. Christ was 
now going to his glory, and Peter was very desirous to go with him; no, saith 
Christ, “‘ Thou canst not follow me now,” thou art not yet ripe for heaven, nor 
hast thou tinished thy work on earth. The Forerunner must first enter, to 


prepare a place for thee; but thou shalt follow me afterwards, after thou hast | 


fought the good fight, and at the time appointed. Note, Believers must not 
expect to be glorified as soon as they are effectually called, for there is a wil- 
derness between the Red sea and Canaan. 

Secondly. Peter’s confidence, and the check given to that. 

1. Peter makes a daring protestation of his constancy. He is not content to 
be left behind, but asks, “ Lord, why cannot I follow thee now?” Dost thou 
question my sincerity and resolution? I promise thee, if there be occasion, “ I 
will lay down my life for thy sake.” Some think Peter had a conceit, as the 
Jews had in the like case, ch. vii. 35, that Christ was designing a journey or 
voyage into some remote country, and he declared his resolution to go along 
with him wherever he went; but having heard his Master so often speak of his 
own sufferings, surely he could not understand him any otherwise but of his 
going away by death, and he resolves, as ‘Thomas did, he will go and die with 
iim; and better die with him, than live without him. See here, ast. What an 
affectionate love Peter had to our Lord Jesus; “I will lay down my life for 
thy sake,” and I can do no more. I believe Peter spoke as he thought, and 
though he was inconsiderate, he was not insincere in this resolution. Note, 
Christ should be dearer to us than our own lives, which therefore, when we 
are called to it, we should be willing to lay down for his sake, Acts xx. 24. 
2nd. How ill he took it to have it questioned, intimated in that expostulation, 
“Lord, why cannot I follow thee now ?” dost thou suspect my fidelity to thee? 
1 Sam. xxix. 8. Note, It is with regret that true love hears its own sincerity 
arraigned, as ch. xxi. 17. Christ had indeed said, that one of them was a devil, 
but he was discovered and gone out, and therefore Peter thinks he may speak 
with the more assurance of his own sincerity, ‘ Lord, 1 am resolved 1 will never 
leave thee, and therefore why cannot I follow thee?’ Weare apt to think we 
can do any thing, and take it amiss to be told that this and the other we cannot 
do, whereas without Christ we can do nothing. 

2. Christ gives him a surprising prediction of his inconstancy, ver. 38. Jesus 
Christ knows us better than we know ourselves, and has many ways of dis- 
covering those to themselves whom he loves and will hide pride from. 

ist. He upbraids Peter with his confidence: “ Wilt thou lay down thy life 
for my sake?” Methinks he seems to have said this with a smile. Peter, thy 
promises are too large, too lavish, to be relied on; thou dost not consider with 
what reluctaney and mreegle a life is laid down, and what a hard task it is to 
die; not so soon done as said. Christ hereby puts Peter upon second thoughts, 
not that he might retract his resolution, or recede from it, but that he might 
insert into it that necessary proviso, ‘Lord, thy grace enabling me, 1 will lay 
down my life for thy sake.’ ilt thou undertake to die fur me ?—what, thou, 
that trembledst to walk upon the water to me ?—what, thou, that when suffer- 
ings were spoken of, criedst out, “ Be it far from thee, Lord!” It was an eas 
le to leave thy boats and nets to follow me, but not so easy to lay down thy 

ife. i 
not greater than his Lord, Note, It is good for us to shame ourselves out of 
our presumptuous confidence in ourselves. Shall a bruised reed set up fora 
pillar? or a sickly child undertake to be a champion? What a fool am I to 
tall. so big! 5 


_ 2nd. He plainly foretels his cowardice in the critical hour. To stop the 


ment of it) a spiritual loftiness in the character of Philip. He 
earned to see the Father, his soul was athirst for God; not the 
ingdom, but the King in his beauty did he desire to see; that 
would suffice him. But he failed to see the meaning of Christ's words. 
In tones of wonder Christ asks the question, ‘‘ Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet,” &e. 
xiv. 10. “The Father that dwelleth,” &c.: there is some variety 
in the veadings of different MSS. Alford, who follows the Sinaitic, 


His Master himself struggled when it came to that, and the disciple is | 
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mouth of his boasting, lest Peter should say it again, ‘ Yea, Master, that I will 
Christ solemnly asserts it with, “ Verily, verily, | say unto thee, ‘The cock shall 
not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice.” He doth not say, as afterwards, 
this night, for it seems to have been two nights before the passover; but shortly 
thou wilt have denied me thrice, within the space of one night; nay, within so 
short space as between the first and last crowing of the cock; ‘The cock shall 
not crow,” that is, shall not have crowed his crowing out till thou hast again 
and again denied me, and that for fear of suffering. ‘he crowing of the cock 
is mentioned, First. ‘To intimate that the trial, in which be would miscarry 
thus, should be in the night, which was an improbable circumstance; but 
Christ’s foretelling it was an instance of his infallible foresight. Secondly. 
Because the crowing of the cock was to be the occasion of his repentance, 
which of itself would not have been, if Christ had not put this into the predic- 
tion. Christ not only foresaw that Judas would betray him, though he only in 
heart designed it; but he foresaw that Peter would deny him, though he did 
not design it, but the contrary. He knows not only the wickedness of sinners, 
but the weakness of saints. 

Christ told Peter, 1st. ‘That he would deny him, would renounce and abjure 
him: Thou wilt not only not follow me still, but be ashamed to own that ever 
thou didst follow me. 2nd. ‘That he would do this not once only, by a hasty 
slip of his tongue, but after he had paused—would repeat it a second and third 
time; and it proved too true. We commonly give it as a reason wliy the pro- 
phecies of Scripture are expressed darkly and figuratively, because if they did 
plainly describe the event, the accomplishment would thereby either be de- 
feated, or necessitated by a fatality inconsistent with human liberty; and yet 
this plain and express prophecy of Peter’s denying Christ did neither; nor did 
in the least make Christ accessary to Peter’s sin. But we may well imagine 
What a mortification it was to Peter’s confidence of his own courage, to be told 
this, and to be told it in such a manner, as that he durst not contradict it, else 
he would have said as Hazael, ‘“‘ What! is thy servanta dog?” ‘lhis could not 
but fill him with confusion. Note, The most secure are commonly the least 
safe; and those most shamefully betray their own weakness that most couG 
dently presume upon their own strength, 1 Cor. x. 12. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


This chapter is a continuation of Christ’s discourse with his disciples after supper; when 
he had convicted and discarded Judas, he set himself to comfort the rest, who were full 
of sorrow upon what he had said of leaving them; and a great many good words, and 
comfortable words, he here speaks to them. The discourse is interlocutory, as Peter 
in the foregoing chapter, so Thomas, and Philip, and Jude in this, interposed their 
thoughts upon what he said, according to the liberty he was pleased to allow them. 
Free conferences are as instructive as solemn speeches, and more so. The general 
scope of this chapter is in the first verse; it is designed to keep trouble from their 
hearts. Now in order to that, they must believe: and let them consider, I. Heaven as 
their everlasting 1est, ver, 2, 3. II. Christ himselfas their way, ver.4—11l. III. The 
great powers they shall be clothed with by the prevalency of their prayers, ver. 12—14. 
1V. The coming of another Comforter, ver. 15—17. V. The fellowship and communion 
that should be between him and them after his departure, ver. 18—24,. VI. The in- 
structions which the Holy Ghost should give them, ver. 25, 26. VII. The peace Christ 
bequeathed to them, ver. 27, VIII. Christ’s own cheerfulness in his departure, 
ver. 28—31, And this which he said to them is designed for the comfort of all his 


faithful followers. 


ve WT not your heart be 
@) troubled: ye believe in God, 
ee believe also in me. 2 In 
Gg my Father’s house are many 
))* mansions: if 2 were not so, 
I would have told you. I go 
@\( 5 to prepare a place for you. 
Zan) 3 And if I go and prepare 
<2 «a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto 
myself ; that where I am, there ye may be also. 


In these verses we have, i i 

First. A general caution, which Christ gives to his disciples, against trouble 
of heart: ver. 1, “ Let not your heart be troubled.” They now began to be 
troubled, were entering into this temptation. Now here see, 

1. How Christ took notice of it. Perhaps it was legible in their looks; it was 
said, ch. xiii. 22, they looked one upon another with anxiety and concern, and 
Christ looked upon them all, and observed it: however it was intelligible to 
the Lord Jesus, who is acquainted with all our secret, undiscovered sorrows, 
with the wound that bleeds inwardly; he knows not only how we are atiicted, 
but how we stand affected under our afHiections, and how near they lie to our 
hearts: he takes cognizance of all the trouble which his people are at any time 
in danger of being overwhelmed with; he knows our souls in adversity. Many 
things concurred to trouble the disciples now. : 

Ist. Christ had newly told them of the unkindnesses he should receive from 
some of them, and this troubled them all. Peter no doubt looked very sorrow- 
ful upon what Christ said to him, and all the rest were sorry for him, and 
for themselves too, not knowing whose turn it should be to be told next of some 
ill thing or other they should do. As to this, Christ comforts them; though 
a godly jealousy over ourselves is of great use to keep us humble and watch- 
ful, yet it must not prevail to the disquieting of our spirits, and the damping 
of our holy joy. 

2nd. He had newly told them of his own departure from them; that he 
should not only go away, but go away in a cloud of sufferings. They must 
shortly hear him loaded with reproaches, and those will be as a sword in their 
bones; must see him barbarously abused, and put to death, and this also will 
be a sword piercing through their own souls; for er had loved him, and 
chosen him, and left all to follow him. When we now look upon Christ pierced 
we cannot but mourn and be in bitterness, though we see the glorious issue 
and fruit of it, much more grievous must the sight be to them, who could then 
look no farther. 

If Christ depart from them, First. They will think themselves shamefully 
disappointed; for they looked that this had been he that should have delivered 
Israel, and shonld have set up his kingdom in secular power and givry, and in 


Vatican, and Cambridge MSS., 
dwelleth in me doeth his works.” 

xiv. 17, “Ye know him:” though the apostles had not yet re- 
ceived the Spirit (compare chap. iv. 14 and vii. 38), yet our Lord 
appeals to the experience of the disciples, because they had already 
felt his preliminary operation in their hearts, in some happy hours of 
intercourse with the Lord (Olshausen). 

xiv. 22, “Judas:” probably identical with Thaddeus or Lebbweus. 
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translates, “The Father that 
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expectation of that, had left all to follow him. Now, if he leave the world in 
the same circumstances of meanness and poverty in which he had lived, and 
worse, they are quite defeated. Secondly. ‘They will think themselves sadly 
deserted and exposed. ‘Chey knew by experience what little presence of mind 
they had in difficult emergencies—that they could count upon nothing but being 
ruined and run down if they part with their Master. Now, in reference to all 
these, “ Let not your heart be troubled.” ; wiry 

Here are three words, upon any of which the emphasis may significantly be 
laid. 1st. Upon the word “ troubled,” 44 tapaccéobw; be not so troubled as to be 

ut into a hurry and confusion, “like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest.” 
He doth not say, Let not your hearts be sensible of the griefs, or sad because of 
them; but, Be not ruffed and discomposed, be not cast down and disquieted, 
Ps. xiii. 5. 2nd. Upon the word “heart,” though the nation and city be 
troubled, though your little family and flock be troubled, yet “let not your 
heart be troubled.” Keep possession of your own souls, when you can keep 
possession of nothing else. The heart is the main fort, whatever you do, keep 
trouble from that; keep that with all diligence. The spirit must sustain the 
infirmity, therefore see that be not wounded. 3rd. Upon the word “your ;” 

ou that are my disciples and followers, my redeemed, chosen, sanctified ones; 
awever others are overwhelmed with the sorrows of this present time, be not 
you so, for you know better things; let the sinners in Zion tremble, but “let 
the sons of Zion be joyful in their King.” Herein Christ’s disciples should 
do more than others, should keep their minds quiet, when every thing else is 
unquiet. 

+ The remedy he prescribes against this trouble of mind, which he saw 
ready to prevail over them; in general, “‘ Believe,” morevere. 1st. Some read it 
in both parts imperatively, “believe in God,” and his perfections and provi- 
dence; “believe also in me,” and my mediation. Build with confidence upon 
the great acknowledged principles of natural religion; that there is a God, 
that he is most holy, wise, powerful, and good; that he is the governor of the 
world, and has the sovereign disposal of all events; and comfort yourselves 
likewise with the peculiar doctrines of that holy religion which I have taught 

ou. But, 2nd. We read the former as an acknowledgment, that they did 
‘believe in God,” for which he commends them; but if you would effectually 

rovide against a stormy day, “believe also in me.” Through Christ we are 

rought into covenant with God, and become interested in his favour and pro- 
mise, which otherwise as sinners we must despair of, and the remembrance of 
God would have been our trouble; but by believing in Christ as the Mediator 
between God and man, our belief in God becomes comfortable; and this is the 
will of God, “that all men should honour the Son as they honour the Father,” 
by believing in the Son, as they believe in the Father; and those that rightly 
believe in God, will believe in Jesus Christ, whom he has made known to them. 
And believing in God through Jesus Christ, is an excellent means of keeping 
trouble from the heart. The joys of faith are the best remedies against the 
griefs of sense; itis aremedy with a promise annexed to it; “the just shall 
live by faith;” a remedy with a probatum est annexed to it, “I had fainted, 
unless I had believed.” : 

Secondly. Here is a particular direction to act faith upon the promise of 
eternal life, ver. 2,3. He had directed them to trust God, and to trust him; 
but what must they trust God and Christ for? Trust them for a happiness to 
come, when this body and this world shall be no more; and for a happiness to 
last as long as the immortal soul and the eternal world shall last. Now this is 
proposed as a sovereign cordial under all the troubles of this present time, to 
which there is that in the happiness of heaven which is admirably adapted and 
accommodated. All the saints have encouraged themselves with this in their 
greatest extremities, ‘that heaven would make amends for all.’ Let us see 
how this is suggested here: 

1. Believe and consider that really there is such a happiness: “In my Father’s 
house there are many mansions: if it were not so, I would have told you,” ver, 2. 

Ist. See under what notion the happiness of heaven is here represented ; as 
Mansions, many mansions in Christ’s Father's house. First. Heaven is a house, 
not a tent or tabernacle; it is ‘a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” Secondly. It is a Father’s house; my Father’s house; aud his Father 
is our Father, to whom he was now ascending, so that in the right of their 
elder Brother all true believers shall be welcome to that happiness as to their 
home. It is his house who is King of kings, and Lord of lords, dwells in light, 
and inhabits eternity. Thirdly. There are mansions there. hat is, 1st. Dis- 
tinct dwellings, an apartment for each; perhaps there is an allusion to the 
priests’ chambers that were about the temple. In heaven there are accommo- 
dations for particular saints; though all shall be swallowed up in God, yet our 
individuation shall not be lost there; every Israelite had his lot in Canaan, and 
every elder a seat, Rev. iv. 4. 2nd. Durable dwellings: povai, from péve, 
maneo, ‘abiding-places.’ The house itself is lasting; our estate in it is not for 
a term of years, but a perpetuity. Here we are as in an inn, in heaven we shall 
gain a settlement. The disciples had quitted their houses to attend Christ, 
who had not where to lay his head; but the mansions in heaven will make 
them amends. Fourthly. ‘There are many mansions, for there are many sons to 
be brought to glory, and he exactly knows their number; nor will be straitened 
for room by the coming of more company than he expects. He had told Peter 
that he should follow him, ch. xiii. 36; but let not the rest be discouraged, in 
heaven there are mansions for them all. Rehoboth, Gen. xxvi. 22. 

2nd. See what assurance we have of the reality of the happiness itself, and 
the sincerity of the proposal of it tous; “if it were not ne would have told 
you;” if you had deceived yourselves when you quitted your livelihoods, and 
ventured your lives for me, in prospect of a happiness future and unseen, I 
would soon have undeceived you. The assurance is built, First. Upon the 
veracity of his word. It is implied, if there were not such a happiness, valuable 
and attainable, [ would not have told you that there was. Secondly. Upon the 
sincerity of his affection to them, As he is true, and would not impose upon 
them himself; so he is kind, and would not suffer them to be imposed upon. 
If either there were no such mansions, or none designed for them, who had left 
all to follow him, he would have given them timely notice of the mistake, that 
they might have made an honourable retreat to the world again, and have made 
the best hand they could of it. Note, Christ’s good-will to us is a great en- 
couragement to our hopein him. He loves us too well, and means us too well 
to disappoint the expectations of his own raising, or to leave those to be of all 
men most miserable, who have been of him most observant. 

2. Believe and consider, that the design of Christ’s going away was to pre- 
pare a place in heaven for his disciples. You are grieved to think of my going 
away, whereas I go on your errand; as the forerunner, I am to enter for you. 
He went to prepare a place for us; that is, Ist. To take possession for us, as 
our advocate or attorney, and so to secure our title ‘as indefeasible. Livery of 
seisin was given to Christ for the use and behoof of all that should believe on 
him, 2nd. ‘lo make provision for us as our Friend and Father. The happiness 
of heaven, though prepared before the foundation of the world, yet must be 
farther fitted up for man in his fallen state. It consisting much in the presence 
of Christ there, it was therefore necessary he should go before, to enter into 
that glory which his disciples were to share in. Heaven would be an unready 
place for a Christian if Christ were not there. He went to prepare a table for 
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| them, to prepare thrones for them, Lx, xxii. 30. Thus he designed to speak the 
fitness of heaven’s happiness for the saints, for whom it is prepared. — 

3. Believe and consider, that therefore he would certainly come again in due 
time, to fetch them to that blessed place which he was now going to. possess 
| for himself, and prepare for them; ver. 3, “ If I go and prepare a place for you,” 
if that be the errand of my journey, you may be sure, when every thing is ready 
“JT will come again and receive you to myself,” so that you shall follow me 
hereafter, “that where 1 am there ye may be also.” Now these are comfortable 
words indeed. 

Ist. That Jesus Christ will come again, épxoua, ‘I do come;’ intimating the 
certainty of it, that he will come, and that he is daily coming. We say we are 
coming, when we are busy in preparing for our coming, ree so he is. All he 
doth has a reference and tendency to his second coming. Note, The belief of 
Christ’s second coming, which he has given us the assurance of, is an excellent 
preservative against trouble of heart, Phil. iv.5; Jas. v. 8. 

2nd. That he will come again to receive all his faithful followers to himself. 
He sends for them privately at death, and gathers them one by one; but they 
are to make their public entry in solemn state all together at the last day; and 
then Christ himself will come to receive them, to conduct them out of the 
abundance of his care, and to welcome them out of the abundance of his love. 
He will hereby testify the utmost respects and endearments imaginable. ‘The 
coming of Christ is in order to “our gathering together unto him,’ 2 Thes. ii. 1. 

3rd. That where he is, there shall they be also. This speaks the same that 
many other scriptures speak, that the quintessence of heaven’s happiness is 
being with Christ there, ch. xvii. 24; PAil.i. 23; 1 Thes.iv. 17. Christ speaks ot 
| his being there as now present, “that where I am;” where I am to be shortly, 
where I am to be eternally, there ye shall be shortly, there ye shall be eter- 
nally. Not only there in the same place, but there in the same state; not only 
spectators of his glory, as the three disciples on the mount, but sharers in it. 

4th. That this may be inferred from his going te prepare a place for us, for 
| his preparations shall not be in vain; he will not build and furnish lodgings, 
‘and let them stand empty. He will be the finisher of that which he is the 

author of. If he have prepared the place for us, he will prepare us for it, and in 
| due time put us in possession of it. As the resurrection of Christ is the assur- 
| sei of our resurrection, so his ascension, victory, and glory is an assurance 
_ of ours. 


4 And whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know. 5 Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know 
‘not whither thou goest ; and how can we know the 
way? 6 Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the 
truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, 
but by me. 7 If ye had known me, ye should have 
‘known my Father also: and from henceforth ye 
know him, and have seen him. 8 Philip saith unto 
him, Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us. 
9 Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? 
he that hath seen me hath seen the Father ; and how 
sayest thou then, Shew us the Father? 10 Believest 
thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me? the words that I speak unto ‘you I speak not 
of myself: but the Father that dwelleth in me, he 
doeth the works. 11 Believe me that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for 
the very works’ sake. 


Christ having set the happiness of heaven before them as the end, here shews 
them himself as the way to it; and tells them they were better acquainted both 
with the end they were to aim at, and with the way they were to walk in, than 
they thought they were. “ Ye know,” that is, 1. Ye may know. It is none o 
the secret things which belong not to you, but one of the things revealed. You 
need not ascend into heaven, or go down into the deep, for the word is nigh 
you, Rom. x. 6, 8; level to you. 2. Ye do know. Ye know that which is the 
home, and which is the way; though perhaps not as the home, and as the way. 
You have been told it, and cannot but know, if you would recollect and con- 
sider it. Note, Jesus Christ is willing to make the best of his people’s know- 
ledge, though they are weak and defective in it. He knows the good that is in 
them better than they do themselves, and is certain they have that knowledge, 
and faith, and love, which they themselves are not sensible of, or not certain 
of. ‘This word of Christ gave occasion to two of his disciples to address them- 
selves to him, and he answers them both. 

First. Thomas inquired concerning the way, ver. 5; without any apology for 
contradicting his Master, he said, “‘ Lord, we know not whither thou goest,” to 
what place, or what state, “and how can we know the way” in which we must 
follow thee? We can neither guess at it, nor inquire it out, but must still 
be at a loss. Christ’s testimony concerning their knowledge made them more 
sensible of their ignorance, and more inquisitive after farther light. Thomas 
here shews more modesty than Peter, who thought he could follow Christ 
now: Peter was there more solicitous to know whither Christ went: Thomas 
here, though he complains that he did not know that, yet seems most solicitous 
to know the way. ow, 1. His confession of his ignorance was commendable 
enough. If good men be in the dark, and know but in part, yet they are willing 
to own their defects. But, 2. The cause of his ignorancé was culpable. They 
knew not whither Christ went, because they dreamed of a temporal kingdom 
in external pomp and power, and doted upon that, notwithstanding what he 
had said again and again to the ponte Hence it was.that when Christ 
spoke of going away, and their following him, their fancy ran upon his going 
to some remarkable city or other, Bethlehem, or Nazareth, or Capernaum, or 
some of the cities of the Gentiles, as David to Hebron, there to be anointed 
king, and to restore the kingdom to Israel; and which way this place lay, 
where these castles in the air were to be built,—east, west, north, or south,— 
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(Compare Matt. x. 3.) In our Lord’s reply we may trace the same 
principle which he observed on other occasions. He turns from 
the speculative to the practical. (Compare Luke xiii. 23, 24.) He 
does this, however, because love and obedience are paths by which 
the spirit reaches the heights of divine knowledge. (Compare John 
vii. 17; Psa. 1. 23.) , : 

xiv. 25, 26. The Spirit is described as the teacher of all truth. 


to all minute points, but neither must its meaning be arbitrarily 
limited. It is of the principle of all essential truth, with which we 


Ghost: ” better, “Holy Spirit.” 
xiv. 28, “ Ye would rejoice:” rather, “ye would have rejoiced ; ” 
t.e., “ when I told you.” (Compare chap. xvi. 6.) 


xiv. 31. “ Arise, let us go hence:” from chap. xviii. 1 we learn 


(Compare chap. xvi. 13.) The idea of “all things” must not be extended |! the moment when our Lord crossed over the brook Kedrop -n his wy 
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receive the true knowledge of God, that Christ is speaking. “Holy 
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they could nvt tell; and therefore knew not the way. Thus still we think our- 
selves more in the dark than we need to be concerning the future state of the 
church, because we expect its worldly prosperity, whereas it is its spiritual 
advancement that the promise points at. Had Thomas understood, as he might 
have done, that Christ was going to the invisible world, the world of spirits, to 
which spiritual things only have a reference, he would not have said, * Lord, 
we do not know the way. She: 

Now to this complaint of their ignorance, which included a desire to be 
taught, Christ gives a full answer, ver. 6, 7. Thomas had inquired, both 
whither he went, and what was the way; and Christ answers both those 
inquiries, and makes good what he had said, that they would have needed no 
answer if they had understood themselves aright; for they knew him, and he 
was the way; they knew the Father, and he was the end; and therefore 
“whither Igo ye know, and the way ye know.” Believe in God as the end, 
and in me as the way, ver. 1, and you do all you should do. 

1. He speaks of himself as the way, ver. 6. Dost thou not know the way? 
“T am the way,” and L only, “for no man comes to the Father but by me.” 
Great things Christ here saith of himself, shewing us, 

Ist. The nature of his mediation; he is “the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Let us consider these first distinctly. 

irst. Christ is “the way,” the highway spoken of, 7sa.xxxv. 8. Christ was 
his own way ; for by his own blood he entered into the holy place, Heb. ix. 12; 
and he is our way, for we enter by him; by his doctrine and example, he 
teaches us our duty; by his merit and intercession, he procures us our hap- 
piness, and so he is the way. In him God and man meet and are brought 
together; we could not get to the tree of life in the way of innocency, but 
Christ is another way to it. By Christ, as the way, an intercourse is settled 
aud kept up between heaven and earth. The angels of God ascend and 
descend: our prayers go to God, and his blessings come to us by him: this is 
the way that leads to rest—the good old way. The disciples followed him, 
and Christ tells them they followed the road; and while they continued fol- 
lowing him they would never be out of their way. 

Secondly. He is “the truth.” 1st. As truth is opposed to figure and shadow. 
Christ is the substance of all the Old Testament types, which are therefore 
said to be figures of the true, Heb. ix. 24. Christ is the true manna, ch. vi. 32; 
the true tabernacle, Heb. viii. 2. 2nd. As truth is opposed to falsehood and 
error. The doctrine of Christ is true doctrine; when we inquire for truth 
we need learn no more but the truth as it is in Jesus. 3rd. As truth is opposed 
to fallacy and deceit. He is true to all that trust in him; as true as truth 
itself, 2 Cor. i. 20. 

Thirdly. He is “ the life;” for we are alive unto God only in and through 
Jesus Christ, tom. vi. 11. Christ formed in us is that to our souls which our 
souls are to our bodies: Christ is the resurrection and the life. 

Let us also consider these jointly, and with reference to each other. 

Christ is “the way, the truth, and the life ;” that is, 1. He is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end; in him we must set out, go on, and finish. As the 
truth, he is the guide of our way; as the life, he is the end of it. 2. He is the 
true and living way, Heb. x. 20; there is truth and life in it, as well as at the 
end of it. 3. He is the true way to life—the only true way; other ways may 
seem right, but the end of them is the way of death. 
d. The necessity of his mediation; “no man cometh to the Father but by 
me.” Fallen man must come to God as a judge, but cannot come to him as a 
Father otherwise than by Christ as mediator. We cannot perform the duty of 
coming to God by repentance, and the acts of worship, without the Spirit and 
grace of Christ; nor obtain the happiness of coming to God as our Father 
without his merit and righteousness. He is the high priest of our profession— 
our advocate. 

2. He speaks of his Father as the end; ver. 7, “ If ye had known me” aright, 
“ye should” or would “have known my Father also; and from henceforth,” 
by the glory you have seen in me, and the doctrine you have heard from me, 
“ve know him, and have seen him.” Here is, 

Ist. A tacit rebuke to them for their dulness and carelessness in acquainting 
themselves with Jesus Christ, though they had been his constant followers and 
associates. “If ye had known me:” they know hin, and yet did not kuow him 
so well as they might and should have known him; they know him to be the 
Christ, but did not follow on to know God in him. Christ had said to the 
Jews, ch. viii. 19, “If ye had known me, ye would have known my Father 
also;” and here the same to his disciples; for it is hard to say which is more 
strange, the wilful ignorance of those that are enemies to the light, or the 
defects and mistakes of the children of light, that have had such opportunities 
of knowledge. If they had known Christ aright, they would have known that 
his kingdom is spiritual, and not of this world; that he same down from heaven, 
and therefore must return to heaven; and then they would have known his 
Father also—would have known whither he designed to go, when he said, “I 
go to the Father ;” to aslo in the other world, not in this: if we knew Chris- 
tianity better, we should better know natural religion. 

2nd, A favourable intimation that he was well satisfied concerning their 
sincerity, votwithstanding the weakness of their understanding; “and from 
henceforth,” from my giving you this hint, which will senye as a key to all the 
instructions I have given you hitherto, let me tell you, “ye know him, and have 
seen him,” inasmuch as ye know me, and have seen me; for in the face of 
Christ we see the glory of God, as we see a father in his son that resembles 
him. Christ tells his disciples they were not so ignorant as they seemed to be; 
for though little children, yet they had known the Father, 1 Jno. ii. 13. Note, 
Many of the disciples of Christ have more knowledge and more grace than they 
think they have; and Chri-t takes notice of, and is well pleseed with that good 
in them which they themselves are not aware of; for they that know God, do 
not presently know that they know him, 1 Jno. ii. 3. 

Secondly. Philip inquired concerning the Father, ver. 8, and Christ answered 
him, ver. 9—11; where observe, 

1. Philip’s request for some extraordinary discovery of the Father. He was 
not so forward to speak as some others of them were; and yet from an earnest 
desire of farther light, he cries out, “ Shew us the Father.’ Philip listened to 
what Christ said to ‘Thomas, and fastened upon the last words, “ ye have seen 
him.” ‘ Nay,’ saith Philip, ‘ that isit we want, that is it we would have,’—‘‘ shew 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” 

Ist. This supposeth an earnest desire of acquaintance with God as a Father. 
The petition is, “‘shew us the Father ;” give us to know him in that relation to 
us; and this he begs not for himself only, but for the rest of the disciples. The 
plea is, “it sufficeth us;” he not only protoaseth it himself, but will pass his 
word for his fellow-disciples; Grant us but one sight of the Father, and we have 
enough. Jansenius saith, though Philip did not mean it, yet the Holy Ghost, 
by his mouth, designed here to teach us, that the satisfaction and happiness 
of a soul consists in the vision and fruition of God, Ps. xvi. 1; xvii. 5. In the 
knowledge of God the understanding rests, and is at the top of its ambition; 
in the knowledge of God as our Father the soul is satisfied. A sight of the 
Father is a heaven upon earth,—fills us with joy unspeakable. 

2nd. As Philip speaks it here, it iatimates that he was not satisfied with such 
3 discovery of the Dathar as Christ thought fit to give them; but he would pre- 


i 


to Gethsemane. These words have usually been understood to indi- 
cate the time when he rose from the supper-table and prepared to 
leave the city; but as they stood ready to leave, Christ began to speak 


again. 

as 1. It has been conjectured that some special occasion led to the 
sudden comparison which our Lord here made, A vine-branch across 
the window, or its foliage decorating the walls of the supper-room, 
caught his attention and suggested the image. A curious thought 
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| scribe to him, and press upon him something farther, and no less than some 
| visible Pepe iy of the glory of God, like that to Moses, Bx. xxxiii. 22, and 
to the elders of Israel, Hx. xxiv. 9-11. ‘Let us see the Father with our 
| bodily eyes, as we see thee, and it sufficeth us; we will trouble thee with no 
| more questions, whither thou goest.’ And so it discovers not only the weak 
| ness of his faith, but his ignorance of the gospel way of manifesting the Father 
| which is spiritual, and not sensible. Such a sight of God, he thinks, would 
suffice them; and yet those who did thus see him, were not sufficed, but soon 
corrupted themselves, and made a graven image. Christ’s institutions have 
peat better for the confirmation of our faith than our own inventions 
) would. 
se Dieses s reply, referring him to the discoveries already made of the Father, 
, Ist. He refers him to what he had seen, ver. 9. He upbraids him with his 
ignorance and inadvertency ; “have I been so long time with you,” now above 
three years intimately conversant with you, “and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip?” Now, “he that_hath seen me, hath seen the Father, and how sayest 
thou then, Shew us the Father?” Wilt thou ask for that which thou oe 
already? Now here, 
First. He reproves him for two things: 1st. For not improving his acquaint- 
ance with Christ as he might have done, to a clear and distinct knowledge of 
him. “Hast thou not known me, Philip,” whom thou hast followed so long 
and conversed with so much? Philip, the first day he came to him, declared 
, that he knew him to be the Messiah, ch.i. 45; and yet, to this day, did not know 
the Father in him. Many that have good knowledge in the Scripture and 
divine things fall short of the attainments justly expected from them, for want 
of compounding the ideas they have, and going on to perfection. Many know 
Christ, who yet do not know what they might know of him, nor see what they 
should see in him. That which aggravated Philip’s dulness was, that he had 
had so long an opportunity of improvement; “I have been so long time with 
thee.” Note, The longer we enjoy the means of knowledge and grace, the more 
inexcusable we are if we be found defective in grace and knowledge. Christ 
expects our proficiency should be in some measure according to our standing, 
and that we should not be always babes. Let us thus reason with ourselves: 
Have I been so long a hearer of sermons, a student in the Scripture, a scholar in 
the school of Christ, and yet so weak in the knowledge of Christ, and so unskilful 
in the word of righteousness? 2nd. He reproves him for his infirmity in the 
prayer made, “shew us the Father.” Note, Herein appears much of the weak- 


!| Rom. viii. 26; but often ask amiss, Jas. iv. 3; for that whic 


ness of Christ’s disciples, that they “know not what to pray for as they ought,” 

é ‘ ) h either is not pro- 
mised, or is already bestowed in the sense of the promise, as here. 

Secondly. He instructs him, and gives him a maxim, which not only in general 
magnifies Christ, and leads us to the knowledge of God in him, but justifies 
what Christ had said, ver. 7, Ye know the Father, and have seen him; and 
answers what Philip had asked, “shew us the Father; ” why, saith Christ, the 
difficulty is soon over, for “he that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” 1st. 
All that saw Christ in the flesh might have seen the Father in him, if Satan 
had not blinded their minds, and kept them from a sight of Christ as the image 
of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4. 2nd. All that saw Christ by faith did see the Father in 
him, though they were not suddenly aware that they did so. In the light of 
Christ’s doctrine they saw God as the Father of lights; in the miracles they 
saw God as the God of power, the finger of God. The holiness of God shone 
iH ne spotless purity of Christ’s life, and his grace in all the acts of grace 

e did. 

2nd. He refers him to what he had reason to believe: ver. 10, 11, “ Believest 
thou not that lam in the Father, and the Father in me?” and therefore, in 
seeing me, thou hast seen the Father. Hast thou not believed this? If not, take 
my word for it, and believe it now. 

First. See here what it is which we are to believe, “that Iam in the Father, 
and the Father in me:” that is, as he had said, ch. x. 30, “1 and my Father 
are one.” He speaks of the Father and himself as two persons, and yet so one 
as never any two were, or can be. In knowing Christ as ‘ God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God, begotten, not made, and as being of one sub- 
stance with the Father, by whom all things were made ;’ we know the Father, 
and in seeing him thus we see the Father. In Christ we behold more of the 
glory of God than Moses did at mount Horeb. 

Secondly. See here what inducements we have to believe this; and they are 
two: We must believe it, lst. For his words’ sake; “the words that I speak to 
you, I speak not of myself; ” see ch. vi. 16,“ my doctrine is not mine.” What he 
said seemed to them careless, as the word of man, speaking his own thoughts 
at his own pleasure; but really it was the wisdom ot God that indited it, and 
the will of God that enforced it: he spake not of himself only, but the mind of 
God according to the eternal counsels. 2nd. For his works’ sake; “the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doth them,” and therefore believe me for their sakes. 
Observe, 1. The Father issaid to dwell in him; o év éuot uévov,—‘ he abideth in 
me’ by the inseparable union of the Divine and human nature. Never had God 
such a temple to dwell on in earth, as the body of the Lord Jesus, ch. ii. 21. 
Here was the true Shechinah, of which that in the tabernacle was but a type. 
The fulness of the Godhead dwelt in him bodily, Col. ii. 9. The Father so 
dwells in Christ, as that in him we may be found, as a man where he dwells. 
Seek ye the Lord, seek him in Christ, and he will be found, for in him he 
dwells. 2. He doth the works. Many works of power, and works of mercy 
Christ dia, and the Father did them in him; and the work of redemption in 
general was God’s own work. 3. We are bound to believe this, for the very 
works’ sake. As we are to believe the being and perfections of God for the 
sake of the works of the creation, which declare his glory; so we are to believe 
the revelation of God to man in Jesus Christ for the sake of the works of 
the Redeemer; those mighty works, which, by shewing forth themselves, 
(Mat. xiv. 2,) shew forth him, and God in him. Note, Christ’s miracles are 
proofs of his Divine mission, not only for the conviction of infidels, but for the 
confirmation of the faith of bis own disciples, ch. ii. 11; v.36; x. 37. 


12 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that I do shall he do also ; 
and greater works than these shall he do; because I 
go unto my Father. 13 And whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father may 
be glorified in the Son. 14 If ye shall ask any thing 
in my name, I will do z. 

The disciples, as they were full of grief to think of parting with their Master. 


so they were full of care what would become of themselves when he was gone: 
while he was with them he was a support to them, kept them in countenane 


of Rosenmiiller is mentioned by Olshausen. According to Josephus, 
on the door, seventy cubits high, which led into the holy place of the 
Temple, an artificial vine was spread out, the branches and leaves of 
which were made of precious metal, and its clusters of diamonds and 
pearls. Doubtless this vine was, according to prophetic passages, in- 
tended as a type of Israel, often called a vine of the Lord. Now 
Rosenmiiller thinks it was by the sight of this that Jesus was led to 
institute the comparison before us. (Compare Jer. ii. 21: Ezek. xix, 
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kept them in heart; but if he leave them, they will be as sheep having no shep- 
herd—an easy prey to those who sought to run them down. Now to silence 
these fears, Christ here assures them that they should be clothed with powers 
sufficient tu bear them out. As Christ had all power, they in his name should 
have great power, both in heaven and in earth. : . 

First. Great power on earth; ver. 12,“ He that believeth on me,” as I know 
you do, “the works that I do shall he do also.’ i his doth not weaken the argu- 
ment Christ had taken from his works to prove himself one with the Father, that 
others should do as great works, but rather strengthens it; for the miracles which 
the apostles wrought were wrought in his name, and by faith in him; and this 
magnifies his power more than any thing, that he not. only wrought miracles 
himself, but gave power to others to do so too. Two things he assures them of: 

1. That they should be enabled to do such works as he had done, and that 
they should have a more ample power for the doing of them than they had had 
when he first sent them forth, Mat. x.8. Did Christ heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead? so should they. Did he convince and convert sinners, 
and draw multitudes to him? so should they. ‘Though he should depart, 
the work should not cease, nor fall to the ground; but should be carried on 
as vigorously and successfully as ever, and it is still in the doing. 

2. That they should do greater works than these: . 

ist. In the kingdom of nature: they should work greater miracles. No 
miracle is little; but some, to our apprehension, seem greater than others. 
Christ had healed with the hem of his garment, but Peter with his shadow, 
Acts v. 15; Paul, by the handkerchief that had touched him, Acts xix. 12. Christ 
wrought miracles for two or three years in one country, but his followers 
wrought miracles in his name for many ages in divers countries. Ye shall do 
greater, if there were occasion, for the glory of God. ‘The prayer of faith, if at 
any time it had been necessary, should have removed mountains. ; 

dnd. In the kingdom of grace: they should obtain greater victories by the 
Gospel than had been obtained while Christ was upon earth ; and the truth is 
the captivating of so great a part of the world to Christ under such outwar 
disadvantages, was the miracle of all. I think this refers especially to the gift 
of tongues, which was the immediate effect of the pouring out of the Spirit; 
which was a constant miracle upon the mind, in which words are framed, and 
which was made to serve so glorious an intention as that of spreading the Gos- 
vel to all nations in their own language. This was # greater sign to them which 

elieved not, (1 Cor. xiv. 22,) and more powerful for their conviction, than any 
other miracle whatsoever. 

The reason Christ gives for this, “ because I go unto my Father.” 1. Because 
1 go, it will be requisite you should have such a power, lest the work suffer 
damage by my absence. 2. Because I go to the Father, I shall be in a capacity 
to furnish you with such a power; for I go to the Father to send the Comforter, 
from whom you shall receive power, Acts i. 8. ‘lhe wonderful works which 
they did in Christ’s name, were part of the glories of his exalted state; when 
he ascended on high, Eph. iv. 8. ; 7 

Secondly. Great power in heaven; “ Whatsoever ye shall ask, that will I do,” 
ver. 13, 143 as Israel, that was a prince with God. Therefore you shall do such 
mighty works, because you have such an interest in me, and lin my Father. 
Observe 

1. In what way they were to keep up communion with him, and fetch in 
power from him when he was gone to the Father—by prayer. When dear 
friends are to be removed to a distance from each other, they provide for the 
settling of a correspondence; thus when Christ was going to his Father, he 
tells his disciples how they might write to him upon every occasion, and send 
it by a safe and ready way of conveyance, without danger of miscarrying, or 
lying by the way: Let me hear from you by prayer, the prayer of faith, and you 
shall hear from me by the Spirit. This was the old way of intercourse with 
Heaven, ever since “men began to call upon the name of the Lord;” but Christ 
by his death has laid it more open, and it is still open to us. Here is, 

Ist. Humility prescribed: ove shall ask.” Though they had quitted all for 
Christ, they could demand nothing of him asadebt, but must ask it as an alms; 
must be humble supplicants; beg or starve, beg or perish. 

2nd. Liberty allowed: Ask any thing; any thing that is good and proper for 
you, any thing, provided you know what you ask: you may ask for assistance im 
your work; for a mouth and wisdom; for preservation out of the hands of 
your enemies; for power to work miracles when there is occasion; for the 
success of the ministry in the conversion of souls; ask to be informed, directed, 
vindicated: occasions vary, but they shall be welcome to the throne of grace 
upon every occasion, 

2. In what name they were to present their petitions; “ Ask in my name.” 
To ask in Christ’s name is, Ist. To plead his merit and intercession, and to 
depend upon that plea. The Old Testament saints had an eye to this when 
they prayed for the Lord’s sake, Dan. ix. 17; and for the sake of the anointed, 
Ps. \xxxiv. 9; but Christ’s mediation is brought to a clearer light by the Gospel 
and so we are enabled more expressly to ask in his name. When Christ dictated 
the Lord’s prayer this was not inserted, because they did not so fully under- 
stand this matter as they should afterwards, when the Spirit was poured out. 
If we ask in our own name, we cannot expect to speed; for being strangers, 
we have no name in heaven; being sinners, we have an ill name there: but 
Christ’s is a good name, well known in heaven, and very precious. 2nd. It is 
to aim at his glory and honour in our prayers, and to seek that as our highest 
end in all our prayers. 

3. What success they should have in their prayers; what you ask, “that will 
I do,” ver. 13; and again, ver. 14, “I will do it.” You may be sure I will: not 
only it shall be done, I will see it done, or give orders for the doing of it, but. 
“T will doit ;” for he has not only the interest of an intercessor, but the power 
of a sovereign prince, who sits at the right hand of God, the hand of action 
and has the pes of all in the kingdom of God. By faith in his name we may 
have what we will for the asking. 

4. For what reason their prayers should speed so well; “that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son;” that is, Ist. This they ought to aim at, and have 
their eye upon, in asking. In this all our desires and prayers should meet, as 
in their centre; to this they must all be directed, that God in Christ may be 
honoured by our services, and in our salvation. “ Hallowed be thy name,” is 
an answered prayer, and is put first, because if the heart be sincere in that, it 
doth in a manner consecrate all the other petitions. 2nd. This Christ will aim 
at in granting; and for the sake of this will do what they ask, that hereby the 
glory of the Father in the Son might be manifested. The wisdom, power, and 
goodness of God were manifested in the Redeemer, when by a power derived 
trom him, and exerted in his name, and for his service, his apostles and ministers 
were euabled to do such great things, both in the proofs of their doctrine, and 
in the successes of it. 


15 If ye love me, keep my commandments. 16 


And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for | 
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ever; 17 ven the Spirit of truth; whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him: but ye know him; for he dwelleth 


with you, and shall be in you. 


Christ not only proposeth such things to them as were the matter of theit 
comfort; but here promiseth to send the Spirit, whose office it should be to 
be their Comforter, to impress those things upon them. 

First. He premiseth to this a memorandum of duty: ver. 15, “If ye love me, 
keep my commandments.” ' Keeping the commandments of Christ 1s here put 
for the practice of godliness in general, and for the faithful and diligent dis- 
charge of their office as apostles in particular. Now observe, 1. When Christ 
is comforting them, he bids them keep his commandments; for we must not 
expect comfort but in the way of duty. The same word (zapaxuAéw) signifies 
both to exhort and to comfort. 2. When they were in care what they should 
do, now their Master was leaving them, and what would become of them now, 
he bids them keep his commandments, and then nothing could come amiss te 
them. In difficult times, our care concerning the events of the day should be 
swallowed up in a care concerning the duty of the day. 3. When they were 
shewing their love to Christ by their grieving to think of his departure, and the 
sorrow which filled their heart upon the foresight of that, he bids them, if they 
would shew their love to him, do it not by those weak and feminine passions 
but by their conscientious care to perform their trust, and by a universal 
obedience to his commands; that is better than sacrifice, better than tears. 
“Lovest thou me? feed my lambs.” 4. When Christ had given them precious 
promises of the answer of their prayers, and the coming of the Comforter, he 
laid down this as a limitation of the promises, provided you keep my command- 
ments, from a principle of love tome. Christ will not be an advocate for any 
but those that will be ruled and advised by him as their counsel. Follow the 
conduct of the Spirit, and aA shall have the comfort of the Spirit. 

Secondly. He promiseth this great and unspeakable blessing to them, 
ver. 16, 17. 

I. It is promised that they shall have “another Comforter.” This is the great 
New Testament promise, Acts i. 4; as that of the Messiah was of the Old 
Testament; a promise adapted to the present distress of the disciples, who 
were in sorrow, and needed a comforter. Observe here, 

1, The blessing promised, aAAov tupakAntov, ‘The word is used only here in 
these discourses of Christ’s, and 1 Jno. ii. 1, where we translate it an adyocate. 
The Rhemists and Dr. Hammond are for retaining the Greek word, paraclete ; 
we read, Acts ix. 13, of the mapaxArjow tov ayiov mvevpuatos,—“ the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost,” including his whole office as a paraclete. 

Ist. You shall have another advocate. The office of the Spirit was to be 
Christ’s advocate with them and others, to plead his cause, and take care of 
7 is concerns on earth; to be Vicarius Christi, as one of the ancients calls him; 
and to be their advocate with their opposers. When Christ was with them, he 
apoke for them as there was occasion; but now he is leaving them, they shall 
not be run down; the Spirit of the Father shall speak in them, Mag#. x. 19, 20; 
and the cause cannot miscarry that is pleaded by such an advocate. 

2nd. You shall have another master or teacher, another exhorter. While 
they had Christ with them, he excited and exhorted them to their duty; but 
now he is going he leaves one with them that shall do this as effectually, 
though silently. Jansenius thinks the most proper word to render it by is 
a patron, one that shall both instruct and protect you. , 

3rd. Another comforter. Christ was expected as the consolation of Israel 
One of the names of the Messiah among the Jews was Menuhem,—‘ the Com- 
forter.’ The Sei Bs calls the days of the Messiah, the years of consolation, 
Christ comforted his disciples when he was with them, and now he was leaving 
them in their greatest need, he promiseth them another. 

2. The giver of this blessing; “the Father” shall give him; my Father and 
your Father ; it includes both. The same that gave the Son to be our Saviour, 
will give his Spirit to be our Comforter, pursuant to the same design. The Son 
is said to send the Comforter, ch. xv. 26; but the Father is the prime agent. 

3. How this blessing is procured, by the intercession of the Lord Jesus; “ I 
will pray the Father.” He said, ver. 11, “I will do it;” here he saith, “I will 
pray for it;” to shew not only that he is both God and man, but that he is both 
king and priest. As priest, he is ordained for men to make intercession; as 
king, he is authorized by the Father to execute judgment. When Christ saith, 
“Twill pray the Father,” it doth not suppose that the Father is unwilling, or 
must be importuned to it, but only that the gift of the Spirit is a fruit of Christ’s 
mediation, purchased by his merit, and taken out by his intercession. 

4. The continuance of this blessing ; “that he may abide with you for ever;” 
that is, Ist. With you, as long as you live: you shall never know the want of 
a comforter, nor lament his departure, as you are now lamenting mine. Note, 
It should support us under the loss of those comforts which were designed us 
for a time, that there are everlasting consolations provided for us. It was not 
expedient Christ should be with them for ever; for they who were designed 
for public service must not always live a college life ; they must disperse, and 
therefore a comforter that would be with them all, in all places alike, where- 
soever dispersed, and howsoever distressed, was alone fit to be with them for 
ever. 2nd. With your successors, when you are gone, to the end of time; your 
successors in Christianity, in the ministry. 3rd. If we take “for ever” in its 
utmost extent, the promise will be accomplished in those consolations of Ged 
which will be the eternal joy of all the saints—pleasures for evermore. 

Il. This Comforter is “the Spirit of truth, ah ye know,” ver. 16,17. They 
might think it impossible to have a Comforter equivalent to him who is the Son 
of God; Yea, saith Christ, you shall have the Spirit of God, who is equal in 
power and glory with the Son. 

_ 1. The Comforter promised is “the Spirit ;” one who should do his work 
in a spiritual way and manner, inwardly and invisibly, by working on men’s 
spirits. 

2. He is “the Spirit of truth.” He will be true to you, and to his undertaking 
for you, which he will perform to the utmost. He will teach you the truth, 
will enlighten your minds with the knowledge of it, will strengthen and con- 
firm your belief of it, and will increase your love to it. The Gentiles by their 
idolatries, and the Jews by their traditions, were led into gross errora and 
mistakes ; but the Spirit of truth shall not only “lead you into all truth,” but 
others, by your ministry. Christ is the truth, and he is the Spirit of Christ, 
the Spirit that he was anointed with. 

3. He is one “whom the world cannot receive,” “ but ye know him;” there- 
fore he abideth with you. ; 

Ist. The disciples of Christ are here distinguished from the world; for they 
are chosen and called out of the world that lies in wickedness; they are the 
children and heirs of another world, not of this. 

2nd. It is the misery of those that are invincibly devoted to the world, that 
they cannot receive the Spirit of truth. he spirit of the world, and of God, 
are spoken of as directly contrary the one to the other, | Cor. ii. 12; for where 


10; Joel i. 7; Psa. lxxx. 8; Mark xii. 1). The objection to this is 
that it is hardly likely that our Lord was in the Temple precincts 
when he spoke these words. “Iam the true vine:” the earthly 
vine is but the figure of the true. All things were made after 
the pattern of things in the heavens; to convey, that is, the deeper 
truths which the inner nature of man needed to know. ‘“ Every 
physical vital unity, of which the vine forms an example, is, as 
it were, a-copy of the spiritual vital unity of believers.” “And 
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my Father is the husbandman:’’ the word here is the same as 
that used in Matt. xxi. 33, which has a more general meaning 
than that used in Luke xiii. 7. Olshausen, however, would take the 
word here as equivalent to the more special word employed by St. 
Luke. The figure reminds us that the origin and support of spiritual 
life depends on the will and power of God. (Compase chap. v. 19, 
26, vi. 32—45, 65; 1 Cor. iii. 9.) It is to be remembered that though, 


no doubt, the language used by our Lord here is applicable to all who 
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the spirit of the world has the ascendant, the Spirit of God is excluded. Even 
the princes of this world, though as princes they had advantages of knowledge, 
yet, as princes of this world, they labour under invincible prejudices, so that 
they knew not the things of the Spirit of God, 1 Cor. ii. 8. 

3rd. ‘Therefore men cannot receive the Spirit of truth, because they see him 
not, neither know him. The comforts of the Spirit are foolishness to them, as 
much as ever the cross of Christ was; and the great things of the Gospel, like 
those of the law, counted as a strange thing: these are judgments far above 
out of their sight. Speak to the children of this world of the operations of the 
Spirit, and you are as a barbarian to them, 

4th. The best knowledge of the Spirit of truth, is that which is got by experi- 
ence: “ Ye know him, for he dwelleth with you.” Christ had dwelt with them, 
and by their acquaintance with him, they could not but know “the Spirit of 
truth;” they had themselves been indued with the Spirit in some measure. 
What enabled them to leave all to follow Christ, and to continue with bim in 
his temptations ? What enabled them to preach the Gospel, and work miracles, 
but the Spirit dwelling in them? ‘The experiences of the saints are the expli- 
cations of the promises; paradoxes to others are axioms to them. 

5th. They that have an experimental acquaintance with the Spirit have a 
comfortable assurance of his continuance: “ He dwelleth with you, and shall 
be in you,” for the blessed Spirit doth not use to shift his lodging. They that 
know how to value him, invite him, and bid him welcome; and therefore he 
shall be in them, as the light in the air, as the sap in the tree, as the soul in 
the body; their communion with him shall be intimate, and their union with 
him inseparable. 

6th. ‘The gift of the Holy Ghost is a peculiar gift, bestowed upon the disciples 
of Christ in a distinguishing way,—them, and not the world; it is to them 
hidden manna, and the white stone. No comforts comparable to those which 
make no show, make no noise, ‘This is the favour God bears to his chosen; it 
is the heritage of those that fear his name. 


18 I will not leave you comfortless : I will come to 
you. 19 Yet a little while, and the world seeth me 
no more; but ye see me: because I live, ye shall 
live also. 20 At that day ye shall know that I am 
in my Father, and ye in me, and Lin you. 21 He 
that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me: and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father, and [ will love him, and will 
manifest myself to him. 22 Judas saith unto him, 
not Iscariot, Lord, how is it that thou wilt manifest 
thyself unto us, and not unto the world? 23 Jesus 
answered and said unto him, If a man love me, he 
will keep my words: and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him, 24 He that loveth me not keepeth not my 
sayings: and the word which ye hear is not mine, 
but the Father’s which sent me. 

‘ When friends are parting, it is a common request they make to each other, 
Pray let us hear from you as often as you can?’ this Christ engaged to his dis- 
ciples, that out of sight, they should not be out of mind. 

irst. He promiseth that he would continue his care of them, ver. 18: “I will 
not leave you orphans,” or fatherless ; for though I leave you, yet I leave you 
this comfort, “ I will come to you.” His departure from them was it that grieved 


pea but it was not so bad as they apprehended, for it was neither total nor 
nal. 

1. Not total: ‘Though I leave you without my bodily presence, yet I do not 
leave you without comfort.’ Though children, and left little, yet they had 
received the adoption of sons, and his Father would be their Father, with 
whom those who otherwise would be fatherless find mercy. Note, ‘he case 
of true believers, though sometimes it may be sorrowful, yet it is never com- 
fortless, because they are never orphans; for God is their Father, who is an 
everlasting Father. 

2. Not final: “ I will come to you,” €pxoua:,—‘ I do come;’ that is, Ist. ‘I will 


_come speedily to you at my resurrection, I will not be long away; but will be 


with you again in a little time.’ He had often said, “the third day 1 will rise 
again.” 2nd. ‘I will be coming daily to you in my Spirit.’ In the tokens of his 
love, and visits of his grace, he is still coming. 3rd. ‘I will come certainly at 
the end of time; surely 1 will come quickly to introduce you into the joy of 

our Lord.’ Note, The consideration of Christ’s coming to us saves us from 

eing comfortless in hisremovals from us; forit he depart for a season, it is that 
we may receive him for ever. Let this moderate our grief, “the Lord is at hand.” 

Secondly. He promiseth that they should continue their acquaintance with 
him, and interest in him, ver.19, 20: “* Yet a little while, and the world seeth me 
no more;” that is, now [am no more in the world. After his death, the world 
saw him no more; for though he rose to life, he never shewed himself “ to all 
the people,” Acts x. 48. The malignant world thought they had seen enough of 
him, and cried, Away with him, crucify him; and so shall their doom be; they 
shall see him no more. Those only that see Christ with an eye of faith shall 
see him for ever; the world sees him no more, till his second coming; but 
his disciples have communion with him in his absence. 

1. “Ye see me,” and shail continue to see me, when the world sees me no 
more; they saw him with their bodily eyes after his resurrection, for he shewed 
hiuself to them “ by many infallible proots,” Acts i. 3; and “then were the 
disciples glad when they saw the Lord:” they saw him with an eye of faith, 
after his ascension, sitting at God’s right hand, as Lord of all; saw that in him 
which the world saw not. 

2. “Because | live, ye shall live also.” That which grieved them was, that 
their Master was dying, and they counted upon nothing else but to die with 
him. No, saith Christ, 1st. “I fires”? this the great God glories in, “1 live,” 
saith the Lord; and Christ saith the same ; not only I shall live, as he saith of 
them. but I do live; for he has life in himself, and lives for evermore. We 
wre not comfcrtless while we know that our Redeemer lives. 2nd. Therefore 
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“ve shall live also.” Note, The life of Christians is bound up in the life of 
Christ; as sure and as long as he lives, they that by faith are united to him 
shall live also: they shall live spiritually, a Divine life in communion with God; 
this life is hid with Christ; if the head and root live, the members and branches 
live also; they shall live eternally; their bodies shall rise in the virtue of 
Christ’s resurrection: it will be well with him in the world to come; it cannot 
but be well with all that are his, Zsa. xxvi. 19. 

_3. Ye shall have the assurance of this, ver. 20: “ At that day” when I am glo- 
rified, when the Spirit is poured out, “ye shall know,” more clearly, certainly 
than ye do now, “that Lamin my Father, and you in me, and Lin you.” 

Ist. These glorious mysteries will be fully known in heaven: “‘ At that day,” 
when I shall receive you to myself, you shall know perfectly that which now 
you see through a glass darkly. Now it appears not what we shall be, but 
then it will appear what we were. 

2nd. They were more fully known after the ponring out of the Spirit upon 


| the apostles; at that day Divine light should shine, and their eyes should see 


more clearly; their knowledge should greatly advance and increase then— 


| wonld become more extensive and more distinct, and like the blind man’s at the 


second touch of Christ’s hand, who at first only saw men as trees walking. 

3rd, They are known by all that receive the Spirit of truth, to their abundant 
satisfaction; for in the knowledge of this is founded their fellowship with the 
Father, and his Son Jesus Christ. They know, First. That Christ is in the 
Father, is one with the Father, by their experience of what he has wrought for 
them, and in them; they find what an admirable consent and harmony there 
is between Christianity and natural religion, that that is grafted into this, 
and so they know that Christ is in the Father. Secondly. ‘That Christ is in 
them; experienced Christians know by the Spirit that Christ abides in them, 
1 Jno. iii. 24. Thirdly. That they are in Christ, for the relation is mutual, and 
equally near on both sides; Christ in them, and they in Christ; which speaks 
an intimate and inseparable union; in the virtue of which it is, that because he 
lives, they shall live also. Note, Ist. Union with Christ is the life of believers; 
and their relation to him, and tu God through him, is their felicity. 2nd. The 
knowledge of this union is their unspeakable joy and satisfaction; they were 
now in Christ, and he in them; but he speaks of it as a farther act of grace, that 
they should know it, and have the comfort of it. An interest in Christ, and 
the knowledge of it, are sometimes separated. 

Thirdly. He promiseth that he would love them, and manifest himself to 
them, ver. 21—24; where observe, 

1. Who they are whom Christ will look upon, and accept as lovers of him; 
those that have his commandments, and keep them. By this Christ shews that 
the kind things he here said to his disciples were intended not for those only 
that were now his followers, but for all that should believe in him through 
their word. Here is, 

Ist. I'he duty of those that claim the dignity of being disciples. Having 
Christ’s commandments, we must keep them; as Christians, in name and pro- 
fession we have Christ’s commandments, we have them sounded in ovr ears, 
written before our eyes, we have knowledge of them; but this is not enough; 
would we approve ourselves Christians indeed, we must keep them. Baving 
them in our heads, we must keep them in our hearts and lives. 

2nd. The dignity of those that do the duty of disciples. ‘They are looked upon 
by Christ to be such as love him, not those that have the greatest wit, and 
know how to talk for him, or the greatest estate to lay out for him, but those 
that keep his commandments. Note, The surest evidence of our love to Christ, 
is obedience to the‘laws of Christ. Such is the love of a subject to his sove- 
reign, a dutiful, respectful, obediential love, a conformity to his will, and 
satisfaction in his wisdom. 

2. What returns he will make to them for their love; rich returns: there is 
no love lost upon Christ. 

Ist. They shall have the Father’s love; “he that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father.” We could not love God, if he did not first, out of his good-will 
to us, give us his grace to love him; but there is a love of complacency, pro- 
mised to those that do love God, Pr. viii. 17. He loves them, and lets them 
know that he loves them, smiles upon them, and embraceth them. God so 
loves the Son as to love all those that love him. 

2nd. ‘hey shall have Christ’s love ; “and I will love him,” as Godman, as 
Mediator. God will love him as a father, and I will love him as a brother, an 
elder brother. The Creator will love him, and be the felicity of his being ; the 
Redeemer will love him, and be the protector of his well-being. In the nature 
of God, nothing shines more bright than this, that ‘‘ God is love;” and in the 
undertaking of Christ, nothing appears more glorious than this, that ‘he loved 
us.” Now both these loves are the crown and comfort, the grace and glory, 
which shall be to “all them that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ 
Christ was now leaving his disciples, but promiseth to continue his love to 
them; for he not only retains a kindness for believers, though absent, but is 
doing them kindness whilst absent, for he bears them on his heart, and ever 
lives interceding for them. : : 

3rd. They shall have the comfort of that love: “I will manifest myself to 
him.” Some understand it of Christ’s shewing himself alive to his disciples after 
his resurrection ; but it being promised to all that love him, and keep his com- 
mandments, it must be construed so as to extend to them. There is a spiritual 
manifestation of Christ and his love made to all believers: when he enlightens 
their minds to know his love, and the dimensions of it, E’ph. iii. 18, 19; enlivens 
their graces, and draws them into exercise, and thus enlargeth their comforts 
in himself; when he clears up the evidences of their interest in him, and gives 
them tokens of his love, experience of his tenderness, and earnests of his kmg- 
dom and glory, then he manifests himself to them; and Christ is manifested to 
none but those to whom he is pleased to manifest himself. 

Now upon occasion of Christ’s making this promise, ; E 

I. One of the disciples expresseth his wonder and surprise at it, ver. 22. 
Observe, r 

1. Who it was that said this; ‘ Judas, not Iscariot.” Judah, or Judas, was 
a famous name; the most famous tribe in Israel was that of Judah; two of 
Christ’s disciples were of that name; one of them was the traitor, the other 
was the brother of James, Lu. vii. 16; one of those that were akin to Christ, 
Mat. xiii.55. He is called Lebbeus and ‘Thaddeus; was the penman of the last 
of the Epistles, which in our translation, for distinction sake, we call the Epistle 
of Jude. This was he that spoke here. Observe, Ist. ‘There was a very good 
man, anda very ill man, called by the same name; for names commend us not 
to God, nor do they make men worse; Judas the apostle was never the worse, 
nor Judas the apostate ever the better, for being namesakes. But, 2nd. The 
evangelist carefully distinguisheth between them; when he speaks of this pious 
Judas, he adds “not Iscariot ;” take heed of mistaking; let us not confound the 

recious and the vile. Y 
f er What he said, “ Lord, how is it ?”—which speaks either, Ist. The weak- 
ness of his understanding; sosome take it. He expected the temporal kingdom 
of the Messiah, that it should appear in external pomp and power, such as all 
the world would wonder after. How then, thinks he, should it be confined to 
us only? ti yéyovev; what is the matter now, that thou wilt not shew thyself 
openly as is expected, that the Gentiles may come to thy light, and kings to 
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abide in Christ, yet the peculiar difficulties and duties of the apostles 
themselves are kept in view. 

xy. 3. “Now ye are clean through the word which I have 
‘spoken unto you:” rather, “Ye are already clean, by reason 
of the word which I have spoken unto you.” The word ren- 
dered “purgeth” in verse 2 is better translated ‘“cleanseth ”’— 
maketh clean—so that the force of this, “ ye are clean,” may be seen. 
The disciples were already clean—by the Word; not any separate 


- 


discourse of our Lord’s, nor merely the truths taught. but by the 
power which accompanied them. (Compare 1 Pet. i. 23.) 

xv. 5. “ Without me:” the sense of the word “ without” in this 
passage is ‘‘ outside of” (e.g., Peter stood at the door, “ without”) 
or “apart from.” So Alford renders it. ’ 

xv. 6. “ Men gather them, and they are burned :” much better is 
Alford’s rendering, “they burn.” It is not ‘‘they are burned,” as 
though inevitably destroyed by the power of the flame; but “they 
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the brightness of thy rising? Note, We create difficulties to ourselves by mis- 
takiag the nature of Christ’s kingdom, as if it were of this world. Or, 2nd. 
As speaking the strength of his affections, and the humble and thankful sense 
he had of Christ’s distinguishing favours to them. “Lord, how is it? % He is 
amazed at the condescensions of Divine grace, as David, 2.Sam. vii, 18. What is 
there in us to deserve so great a favour? Note, Lirst. Christ’s manifesting of 
himself to his disciples is done in a distinguishing way; to them, and not unto 
the world, that sits in darkness; to the base, and not to the mighty and noble; 
to babes, and not to the wise and prudent. Distinguishing favours are very 
obliging, considering who are passed by, and who are pitched upon. Secondly. 
It is justly marvellous in our eyes; for it 1s unaccountable, and must be resolved 
iuto tree and sovereign grace: “ Even go, Father, because it seemed good unto 
ee. . 
thee. Christ, in answer hereunto, explains and confirms what he had said, 
ver. 23,24. He overlooks what infirmity there was in what Judas spoke, and 
oes on with his comforts. ; ; j : 
. \. He farther explains the condition of the promise, which was loving him, 
and keeping his commandments. And as to this, he shews what an inseparable 
connection there is between love and obedience: love is the root, obedience 
is fruit. . 
o vat Where a sincere love to Christ is in the heart, there will be obedience ; 
“If aman love me” indeed, that love will be such a commanding, constraining 
principle in him, that no question “he will keep my words.” Where there is 
true love to Christ, there is a value for his favour, a veneration for his 
authority, and_an entire surrender of the whole man to his conduct and 
government. Where love is, duty follows of course, and is easy and natural, 
and flows from a principle of gratitude. ~ ; 
2nd. On the other hand, where there is no true love to Christ, there will 
be no care to obey him; “ He that loveth me not, keepeth not my sayings, 
ver. 24. This comes in here as a discovery of those that do not love Christ: 
whatever they pretend, certainly those do not love him that believe not his 
truths, and obey not his laws; to whom Christ’s sayings are but as idle tales, 
which he heeds not, or hard sayings, which he likes not. It is also a reason 
why Christ will not manifest himself to the world that doth not love him 
because they put this affront upon him, not to keep his sayings; why should 
Christ be familiar with them that will be strange to him ? ; 

2. He farther explains the promise, ver. 23: ‘If a man do thus love me, I will 
manifest myself to him,’ f : 

ist. “ My Father will love him.” This he said before, ver. 21, and here repeats 
it for the confirming of our faith; because it is hard to imagine that the great 
God should make those the objects of his love that had made themselves 
vessels of his wrath. Jude wondered that Christ should manifest himself to 
them; but this answers it, ‘If my Father love you, why should not I be 
free with you?’ ; ; : ‘ 

2nd. “ We will come unto him, and make our abode with him.” This explains 
the meaning of Christ’s manifesting himself to him, and magnifies the favour. 
First. Not only I will, but “we will,” Land the Father, who in this are one; 
see ver.9. The light and love of God is communicated to man in the light and 
love of the Redeemer; so that wherever Christ is formed, the image of God 
is stamped. Secondly. Not only I will shew myself to him at a distance, 
but “we will come to him,” to be near him, to be with him: such are the 
powerful influences of Divine graces and comforts upon the souls of those 
that love Christ in sincerity. Thirdly. Not only, I will give him a transient 
view of me, or make him a short and running visit, but we will take up “our 
abode with him;” which notes complacency in him, and constancy to him. God 
will not only love obedient believers, but he will take a pleasure in loving 
them; will rest in love to them, Zep. ili. 17; he will be with them, as at his 
home. 

3. He gives a good reason both to bind us to observe the condition, and 
encourage us to depend upon the promise, ver. 24; “The word which you hear 
is not mine, but his that sent me.” To this purpose he had often spoken, 
ch. vii. 163 viii, 28; xii. 44; and here it comes in very pertinently. Ist. The 
stress of duty is laid upon the precept of Christ as our rule, and justly; for 
that word of Christ, which we are to keep, is the Father’s word; and his 
will, the Father’s will. 2nd. The stress of our comfort is laid upon the pro- 
mise of Christ. But forasmuch as in dependence upon that promise we must 
deny ourselves, and take up our cross, and quit all, it concerns us to inquire 
whether the security be sufficient fur us to venture our all upon; and this 
satisfies us it is, that the promise is not Christ’s bare word, but the Father’s 
which sent him; which therefore we may rely upon. 


25 These things have I spoken unto you, being 
et present with you. 26 But the Comforter, which 
ts the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you. 27 Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you: not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 


be afraid. 


Two things Christ here comforts his disciples with: 

First. That they should be under the tuition of his Spirit, ver. 25, 26; where 
we may observe, 

1. ‘The reflection Christ would have them make upon the instructions he had 
given them: “ These things have I spoken unto you;” referring to all the good 
lessons he had taught them since they entered themselves into his school; | 
“being yet present with you.” This intimates, Ist. That what he had said he || 
did not retract, or unsay, but ratify it, and stand to it. What he had spoken 
he had spoken, and would abide by it. 2nd. That he had improved the op- 
yortunity of his bodily presence with them to the utmost; ‘as long as I have 
beat yet present with them, you know I have lost no time.’ Note, When our 
teachers are about to be removed from us, we should call to mind what they 
have spoken, being yet present with us. 

2. The encouragement given them to expect another teacher, and that Christ 
would find out a way of speaking to them, after his departure from them, 
ver. 26. He had told them before that the Father would give them this other 
Comforter, ver. 16; and here he returns to speak of it again; for as the 
promise of the Messiau hud been, so the promise of the Spirit now was, the 
consolation of Israel. Two things he here tells them farther concerning the 
pending of the Holy Ghost: 
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Ist. On whose account he should be sent; the Father will send him ‘in 
my name;” that is, for my sake, at my special instance and request; or, as my 
agent and representative. He came in his Father’s name, as his ambassador ; 
the Spirit comes in his name, as resident in his absence, to carry on his 
undertaking, and to ripen things for his second coming. Hence he is called 
the Spirit of Christ, for he pleads his cause, and doth his work. 

2nd, On what errand he should be sent; two things he shall do: 

First. “ He shall teach you all things,” as a Spirit of wisdom and revelation, 
Christ was a teacher to his disciples. If he leave them now, they have made 
so little proficiency, what will become of them? Why, the Spirit shall teach 
them, shall be their standing tutor. He shall teach them all things necessary 
for them, either to learn themselves, or to teach others; for they that would 
teach the things of God must first themselves be taught of God; this is the 
Spirit’s work : see Zsa. lix. 21. 

Secondly. He shall “bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 
I have said unto you.” Many a good lesson Christ had taught them, which 
they had forgot, and which would be to seek when they had occasion for it; 
many things they did not retain the remembrance of, eps they did not 
rightly understand the meaning of: the Spirit shall not teach them a new 
Gospel, but bring to their minds that which they had been taught, by leading 
them into the understanding of it. The apostles were all of them to preach, 
and some of them to write, the things that Jesus did and taught, to transmit 
them to distant nations and future ages: now if they had been left to them- 
selves herein, some needful things might have been forgotten; others misre- 
presented, through the treachery of their memories; therefore the Spirit is 
promised, to enable them truly to relate and record what Christ said unto 
them. And to all the saints the Spirit of grace is given, to be a remembrancer ; 
and to him, by faith and prayer, we should commit the keeping of what we 
hear and know. 

Secondly. That. they should be under the influence of his peace, ver. 273 
“ Peace I chor with you.” When Christ was about to leave the world, he made 
his will; his soul he committed to his Father; his body he bequeathed to Joseph, 
to be decently interred; his clothes fell to the soldiers; his mother he left 
to the care of John. But what should he leave to his poor disciples, that 
had left all for him? Silver and gold he had none; but he left them that 
which was infinitely better, his peace: ‘I leave you, but i leave my peace 
with you. 1 not only give you a title to it, but put you in possession of it.’ 
He did not part in anger, but in love; for this was his farewell, “ Peace 
I leave with you,” as a dying father leaves portions to his children; and this 
is a worthy portion. Observe, 

1. The legacy that is here bequeathed; peace, “my peace.” Peace is put 
for all good, and Christ has left us all the needful good, all that is really and 
truly good, all the .urchased, promised good. Peace is put for reconciliation 
and love; the peace bequeathed is peace with God—peace with one another; 
peace in our own bosoms, that seems to be especially meant; a tranquillity 
of mind, arising from a sense of our justification before God. It is the 
counterpart of our pardons, and the composure of our minds. This Christ 
calls his peace; for he is himself our peace, Eph. ii. 14. It is the peace he 
purchased for us, and preached to us, and which the angels congratulated 
at his birth, Zw. i. 14. 

2. To whom this legacy is bequeathed; ‘to you, my disciples and followers 
that will be exposed to trouble, and have need of peace; to you, that are the 
sons of peace, and are qualified to receive it.’ This legaey was left to them 
as the representatives of the church; to them and their successors; to them 
and all true Christians, in all ages. 

3. In what manner it is left; “not as the world giveth, give I unto you;” 
that is, Ist. 1 do not compliment with you with, “ Peace be unto you;” no 
it is not a mere formality, but a real blessing. 2nd. The peace 1 give is of 
such a nature as that the smiles of the world cannot give it, nor the favours 
of the world take it away. Or, 3rd. The gifts I give to you are not such 
as this world gives to its children and votaries, that it is kind to. The world’s 

ifts concern only the body and time; Christ’s gifts enrich the soul for eternity. 
The world gives lying vanities, and that which will cheat us; Christ gives 
substantial blessings, which will never fail us. The world gives and takes; 
Christ gives a good part, that shall never be taken away. 4th. The peace 
which Christ gives is infinitely more valuable than that which the world 
gives. The world’s peace begins in ignorance, consists with sin, and ends 
in endless troubles; Christ’s peace begins in grace, consists with no allowed 
sin, and ends at length in everlasting peace. As is the difference between 
a killing lethargy and a reviving, refreshing sleep, such is the difference 
between Christ’s peace and the world’s. 

4. What use they should make of it; “Let not your heart be troubled” for 
any evils past or present; “neither let it be afraid” of any evil to come. Note, 
They that are interested in the covenant of grace, and entitled to the peace 
which Christ gives, ought not to yield to overwhelming griefs and fears. This 
comes in here as the conclusion of the whole matter; he had said, ver. 1, “ Let 
not your heart be troubled ;” and here he repeats it, as that which he had now 
given sufficient reason for. | 


28 Ye have heard how I said unto you, I go away, 
and come again unto you. If ye loved me, ye would 
rejoice, because I said, I go unto the Father: for m 
Father is greater than I. 29 And now I have told 
you before it come to pass, that, when it is come to 
pass, ye might believe. 80 Hereafter I will not talk _ 
much with you: for the prince 6f this world cometh, 
and hath nothing in me. 31 But that the world may 
know that I love the Father; and as the Father 
gave me commandment, even so Ido. Arise, let us 


go hence. 


Christ here gives his disciples another reason why their hearts should not 
be troubled for his going away, and that is, because his heart was not. And 
here he tells them what it was that enabled him to endure the cross, and 
despise the shame, that they might look unto him, and run with patience. He 
comforted himself, ; 

First. That though he went, he should come again; “Ye have heard how 
I have said,” and now I say it again, “I go away, and come again.” Not 
What we have heard of the doctrine of Christ, especially concerning his secon 


burn,” because they have no inner vigour to withstand the fire. 
(Compare 1 Cor. iii. 12—14.) Severed from the foundation, there is 
not the least power of resistance; on those in Christ the second 
death hath no pewer. (Compare Dan. iii. 27.) 

xv. 8. A slightly different turn is given to this verse by the 
reading adopted by some critics who follow the Alexandrian Ms.: 
“ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit, and become 
my disciples,” 
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xv. 16. “ Ye have not:” or rather, “ye did not choose me.” On 
this compare Coleridge’s words: ‘ Shall the believer who thus hopes 
on the appointed grounds of hope, attribute this distinction exelu- 
sively to his own-resolves and strivings? or, if not exclusively, yet 
primarily and principally? Shall he refer the first movements and 
preparations to his own will and understanding, and bottom his 
claim to the promises on his own comparative excellence? If not, if 
no man dare take this honour to himself, to whom shall he assign 
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toming, we have need to be told again and again. When we are under the 
power of any transport of passion, grief, or fear, or care, we forget that 
Christ will come again; see Phil. iv. 5. Christ encouraged himself with this 
in his sufferings and death, that he should come again; and the same should 
comfort us in our departure at death; we go away to come again; the leave 
we take of our friends at that parting is only ‘a good night,’ not a final ‘ fare- 
well:’ see 1 Thes. iv. 13, 14. 

Secondly. That he went to his Father; “ If ye loved me,” as by your sorrow 
say you do, “ye would rejoice” instead of mourning; because though 

leave you, yet I have said, “I go unto the Father,” not only mine, but yours, 
which will be my advancement and your advantage; “for my Father is greater 
than I.” Observe here, 

1. It is matter of joy to Christ’s disciples that he is gone to the Father, 
to take possession for orphans, and make intercession for transgressors. His 
departure had a bright side, as well as a aark side; therefore he sent this 
message after his resurrection, ch. xx. 17, “Il ascend to my Father, and your 

ather,” as most comfortable. 

2. The reason of this is, because the Father is greater than he; which, if it be 
a proper proof of that for which it is alleged, as no doubt it is, must be under- 
stood thus, that his state with his Father would be much more excellent and 
glorious than his present state; his returning to his Father (so Dr. Hammond) 
would be the advancing of him to a much higher condition than that which 
he was nowin. Or thus: his going to the Father himself, and bringing all his 
followers to him there, was the ultimate end of his undertaking, and therefore 
greater than the means. Thus Christ raiseth the thoughts and expectations 
of his disciples to something greater than that which now they thought all 
their paeeinees bound upin. The kingdom of the Father, wherein he shall 
be all in all, will be greater than the mediatorial kingdom. 

3. The disciples ot Christ should shew that they love him, by their rejoicing 
in the glories of his exaltation, rather than by lamenting the sorrows of his 
humiliation, and rejoicing that he is gone to his Father, where he would be, 
and where we shall be shortly with him. Many that love Christ let their 
love run out in a wrong channel: they think, if they love him, they must be 
continually in pain because of him; whereas they that love him should 
dwell at ease in him, should rejoice in Christ Jesus. ; 

Thirdly. That his going away, compared with the prophecies, which went 
before it, would be a means of confirming the faith of his disciples; ver. 29, 
*T have told you, before it came to pass,” that I must die, and rise again, 
and ascend to the Father, and send the Comforter, “that when it is come 
to pass ye might believe.” See this reason, ch. xiii. 19; xvi. 4. Christ told 
. his disciples of his death, though he knew it would both puzzle them and 
grieve them, because it would afterwards redound to the confirmation of their 
faith in two things: ‘ 

1, That he who foretold those things had a Divine prescience, and knew 
beforehand what a day would bring forth. When St. Paul was going to 
Jerusalem, he knew not the things that did abide him there, but Christ did. 

2. That the things foretold were according to the Divine purpose and 
designation: not sudden resolves, but the counterparts of an eternal coun- 
sel. Let them therefore not be troubled at that which would be for the 
confirmation of their faith, and so would redound to their real benefit ;.for 
the trial of our faith is very precious, though it cost us present heaviness, 
through-manifold temptations, 1 Pet. i. 6. 

Fourthly. That he was sure of a victory over Satan, with whom he knew 
he was to have a struggle in his departure; ver. 40, “‘ Henceforth I will not 
talk much with you,” having not much to say, but what may be adjourned 
to the pouring out of the Spirit. He had a great deal of good talk with 
them after this, ch. xv., xvi.; but, in comparison with what he had said, it 
was not much. His time was now short, and he therefore spoke largely 
to them now, because the opportunity would soon be over. Note, We should 
always endeavour to talk to the purpose, because perhaps we may not have 
time to talk much; we know not how soon our breath will be stopped, and 
therefore should be always breathing something that is good. hen we 
come to be sick, and die, perhaps we may not be capable of talking much to 
those about us; and therefore what good counsel we have to give them, let 
us give it when we are in health. 

One reason why he would not talk much with them was, because he had 
now other work to apply himself to; “the prince of this world comes;” he 
called the devil “the prince of this world,” eh. xii. 31. The disciples dreamed 
of their Master being the prince of this world, and they worldly princes under 
him; but Christ tells them that the prince of this world was his enemy, and 
so were the princes of this world that were acted and ruled by him, 1 Cor. ii. 8. 
But he “ has nothing in me.” Observe here, 

1. The prospect Christ had of an approaching conflict, not only with men, 
but with the powers of darkness. The devil had set upon him with his tempta- 
tions, Mat. iv.; had offered him the kingdoms of this world, if We would hold 
them as tributary to him; with an eye to which Christ calls him, in disdain, 
“the prince of this world.” ‘Then “the devil departed from him for a season.” 
But now, saith Christ, ‘I see him rallying again, preparing to make a furious 
onset, and so to gain that by terrors which he could not gain by allurements ;’ 
to frighten from his undertaking, when he could not entice him from it. Note, 
The foresight of a temptation gives us great advantage in our resistance of it; 
being forewarned, we should be forearmed. While we are here, we may 
see Satan continually coming against us, and ought therefore to be always 
upon our guard. 

2. The assurance he had of good success in the conflict ; he “hath nothing 
in me,” ov« éxec ovdév,—‘ he has nothing at all.’ Ist. There was no guilt in Christ 
to give authority to the prince of this world in his terrors. ‘The devil is said 
to have the power of death, Hebd. ii. 14; the Jews called him the angel of 
death, as an executioner. Now Christ having done no evil, he had no legal 
power against hifi; and therefore, though he prevailed to crucify him, he 


could not prevail to terrify him; though he hurried him to death, yet not || 


to despair. When Satan comes to disquiet us, he has something in us to 
—— us with, for we have all sinned; but when he would disturb Christ, 
1e found no occasion against him. 2nd. There was no corruption in Christ, 
to give advantage to the prince of this world in his temptations. He could not 
erush his undertaking, by drawing him to sin, because there was nothing 
sinful in him; vothing irregular for his temptations to fasten upon; no tinder 
for him to strike fire into; such was the spotless purity of his nature, that 
he was above the possibility of sinning. The more Satan’s interest in us 
is crushed, and decays, the more comfortably may we expect sufferings and 


death. 
Fifthly. That his departure was in compliance with, and obedience to, his 
ather. Satan could not force his life from him; and yet he would die, 
“that the world may know that I love the Father,” ver. 31. We may take this, 
1. As confirming what he had often said, that his undertaking as Mediator 
was a demonstration to the world, Ist. Of his compliance with the Father; 
nereby it appeared that he loved the Father. As it was an evidence of his love 
to man that he died for his salvation, so it was of his love to God that he died 


for his glory, and the accomplishing of his purposes. Let the world know, ! 
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, that between the Father and the Son there is no love lost; as the Father loved 


' ships but what he himself goes before them in as their leader. 


the Son, and gave all things into his hands, so the Son loved the Father, and 
gave his spirit into his hand, 2nd. Of his obedience to his Father; “as the 
Father gave me commandment, even so I do;” the thing commanded, in 
the manner commanded. Note, The best evidence of our love to the Father 
is, our doing as he hath given us commandment. As Christ loved the Father 
and. obeyed him, even to the death, so we must love Christ and obey him. 
Christ’s eye to the Father’s commandment, obliging him to suffer and die, bore 
him up with cheerfulness, and overcame the reluctancies of nature; this took 
off the offence of the cross, that what he did was by order from the Father. 
The command of God is sufficient to bear us out in that which is most disputed 
by others, and therefore should be sufficient to bear us up in that which is 
most difficult to ourselves. ‘This is the will of him that made me, that sent me. 

2. As concluding what he now had said; having bronght it to this, here 
he leaves it ; “that the world may know that I love the Father,” you shall see 
how cheerfully I can meet the appointed cross; “Arise, let us go hence,” to the 
garden; so some; or to Jerusalem. When we talk of trouble at a distance, 
it is easy to say, “Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest;” but 


| when it comes to the pinch,—when an unavoidable cross lies in the way of 


duty,—then to say, “Arise, let us go” meet it, instead of going out of our way 
to miss it, this lets the world know that we love the Father. If this discourse 
was at the close of the passover supper, it should seem that at these words 
he rose from the table, and retired into the withdrawing-room, where he might 
the more freely carry on the discourse with his disciples in the following 
chapters, and pray with them. Dr. Goodwin’s remark upon this is, that Christ, 
mentioning the great motive of his sufferings, his Father’s commandment, was 
in all haste to go forth to suffer and die, was afraid of slipping the time of 
Judas’ meeting him : ‘“‘ Arise,” saith he, “let us go hence;” but he looks upon 
the glass, as it were, sees it not quite out, and therefore sits down again and 
preaches another sermon. 

Now, Ist. In these words he gives his disciples an encouragement to follow 
him. He doth not say, I must go; but, “let us go:” he calls them out to no hare - 
‘They had pro- 
mised they would not desert him. Come, saith he, let us go then; let us see 


‘how you will make the words good. 2nd. He gives them an example, teaching 


them at all times, especially in suffering times, to sit loose to all things here 
below, and often to think and speak of leaving them. Though we sit easy, and 
in the midst of the delights of an agreeable conversation, yet we must not think 
of being here always; “ Arise, let us go hence.” If it were at the close of the 
paschal and eucharistical supper, it teacheth us that the solemnities of om 
communion with God are not to be constant in this world. When we sit down 
under Christ’s shadow with delight, and say, It is good to be here, yet we must 


| think of rising and going hence; going down from the mount. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It is generally agreed that Christ's discourse in this and the next chapter was in the 
close of his last supper, the night in which he was betrayed; and it is a continued 
discourse, not interrupted, as that in the foregoing chapter was; and what he chooseth 
to discourse of is very pertiaent to the present sad occasion of a farewell sermon. Now 
he was about to leave them J. They would be tempted to leave him, and return to 
Moses again; and therefore he tells them how necessary it was that they should by faith 
adhere to him, and abide in him, II. They would be tempted to grow strange one to 
another; and therefore he presseth it upon them to love one another, and to keep up 
that communion, when he was gone, which had hitherto been their comfort. III. They 
would be tempted to shrink from their apostleship when they met with hardships, and 
therefore he prepares them to bear the shock of the world’s ill-will. There are four 
words to which his discourse in this chapter may be reduced: 1. Fruit, ver. 1—8; 
2. Love, ver. 9—17; 3. Hatred, ver. 18—25; 4. The Comforter, ver. 26, 27. 

AM the true vine, and m 
Father is the husbandman. 

» 2 Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit he taketh 

, away : and every branch that 

) beareth fruit, le purgeth it, 

OQ that it may bring forth more 
A J,fruit. 3 Now ye are clean 
- La . 

Kone 2 Z~\ through the word which I 

CANS SS” have spoken unto you. 4 

Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 

bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no 

more can ye, except ye abide inme. 565 I am the 
vine, ye are the branches: He that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit : 
for without me ye can do nothing. 6 If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered ; and men gather them, and cast them into 
the fire, and they are burned. 7 If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you. 8 Herein is my 

Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; so shall 

ye be my disciples. 

Here Christ discourseth concerning the fruit, the fruits of the Spirit, which 


his disciples were to bring forth, under the similitude of a vine. Observe here, 
First. The doctrine of this similitude; what notion we ought to have of it. 


it, if not to that Being in whom the promise originated, and on 
whom its fulfilment depends?” (‘ Aids to Reflection,” pp. 160, 161 ; 
Edition 1836). 

- xv. 18. “If the world hate you, ye know "—or know (imperative 
mood)—‘‘that it hated me before it hated you:” the words “it 
hated” are not in the original, hence “it hated me before you” is 
the right rendering. 

xv. 22. “No cloke; ’? Alford renders, “no excuse for their sin.” 


xv. 26, 27. “ He shall bear witness, and ye also are witnesses ”— 
not “shall bear witness.” They (the apostles) had to deliver a per- 
sonal testimony peculiarly their own, and as such distinguished from 
his—i.e., the Comforter’s. 

xvi. 1,2. “ That ye should not be offended:” ‘‘ The Redeemer con- 
sidered the admonition respecting the coming conflict of great 
importance to the life of faith in the disciples, and therefore he 
returned to it once again, and expressly remarks that he has directed 
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1. That Jesus Christ is the vine, “the true vine.” It is an instance of the 
humility of Christ that he is pleased to speak of himself under low and humble 
comparisons: he that is the Sun of righteousness, and the bright and morning 
Star, compares himself to a vine. The chureh, which is Christ mystical, is a 
vine, Ps. Ixxx. 8; so is Christ, who isthechurch seminal. Christ and his chureh 
are thus set forth. ; 

ist. He is the vine; planted in the vineyard, and not a spontaneous produet 5 
planted in the earth, for he is the Word made flesh. The vine has an unsightly, 
unpromising outside; and Christ had no form nor comeliness, Isa. iii. 2; the 
vine is a spreading plant, and Christ will be known as salvation to the ends of 
the earth: the fruit of the vine honours God, and cheers man, Jud. ix. 135 so 
doth the fruit of Christ’s mediation; itis better than gold, Pr. viii. 19. | 

2nd. He is the true vine; as truth is opposed to pretence and counterfeit ; he 
is really a fruitful plant,a plant of renown; he is not like that wild vine, 
which deceived those who gathered of it, 2 Kin, iv. 39, but a true vine. Un- 
fruitful trees are said to lie, Hab. iii. 13; but Christ is a vine that will not 
deceive. Whatever excellency there is in any creature serviceable to man, it is 
but a shadow of that grace which is in Christ for his people’s good. He is that 
true vine typified by Judah’s vine, which enriched him with the blood of the 
grape, Gen. xlix. 11; by Joseph’s vine, the branches of which run over the wall, 
Gen. xlix. 22; by Israel’s vine, under which he dwelt safely, 1 Ain. iv. 25. _ 

2. l'hat believers are branches of this vine, which supposeth that Christ is the 
root of the vine. The root is unseen, and our life is hid with Christ; the root 
bears the tree, Rom. xi. 18, diffuseth sap to it, and is all in all to its flourishing 
and fruitfulness ; and in Christ is all supports and supplies. ‘The branches of the 
vine are many, some on one side of the house or wall others on the other side, 
yet, meeting in the root, are all but one vine. Thus all good Christians, though 
in place and opinion distant from each other, yet meet in Christ, the centre of 
their unity. elievers, like the branches of the vine, are weak and insufficient 
to stand of themselves, bué as they are borne up, see /ze. xv. 2. 

3. That the “ Father is the husbandman,” yewpyos, ‘the land worker ;’ though 
the earth is the Lord’s,” it yields him no fruit, unless he work it. God has not 
only a propriety in, but a care of, the vine and all the branches. He hath 
planted and watered, and gives the increase; for we “are God’s husbandry,” 
1 Cor. iii. 9: see Isa. v. 1, 2; xxvii. 2,3. He had an eye upon Christ the root, 
and upheld him; and made him to flourish out of a dry ground. He has an eye 
upon all the branches, and prunes them, and watches over them, that nothing 
hurt them. Never was any husbandman so wise, so watchful about his vineyard, 
as God is about his church; which therefore must needs prosper. : 

Secondly. The duty taught us by this similitude, which is to bring forth fruit, 
and, in order to that, to abide in Christ. 

1. We must be fruitful. From a vine we look for grapes, Jsa. v. 2; and from 
a Christian we look for Christianity; that is, the fruit, a Christian temper and 
disposition, a Christian life and conversation, Christian devotions, and Chris- 
tian designs. We must honour God, and do good; and exemplify the purity 
and power of the religion we profess,—and this is bearing fruit. The disciples 
here must be fruitful as Christians, in all the fruits of righteonsness, and as 
oh et El in diffusing the savour of that knowledge. ‘To persuade them to this, 
he urgeth 

ist. ‘Ihe decom of the unfruitful, ver. 2. They are taken away. First. It is 
here intimated that there are many who pass for branches in Christ, who yet 
do not bear fruit. Were they really united to Christ by faith, they would bear 
fruit, but being only tied to him by the thread of an outward profession, though 
they seem to be branches, yet will soon be seen to be dry ones: unfruitful 
professors are unfaithful professors; professors, and no more. It might be 
read, ‘ Every branch that beareth not fruit in me;’ and it comes much to one; 
for they that do not bear fruit in Christ, and in his Spirit and grace, are as if 
they bore no fruit at all, Mos. x.1. Secondly. It is here threatened that they 
shall be taken away, in justice to them, and in kindness to the rest of the 
branches. From him that has not real union with Christ, and fruit produced 
thereby, shall be taken away even that which he seemeth to have, Lu. viii. 18. 
Some think this refers primarily to Judas. 

2nd. The promise made to the fruitful; “he purgeth them, that they may 
bring forth much fruit.” Note, First. Further fruitfulness is the blessed 
reward of former fruitfulness. The first blessing was, Be fruitful,—and it is 
still a great blessing. Secondly. Even fruitful branches, in order to their 
further fruitfulness, have need of purging, or pruning, kaBatpec; he taketh away 
that which is superfluous and luxuriant, which hinders its growth and fruitful- 
ness. The best have that in them which is peccant; aliquid amputandum,— 
‘something which should be taken away;’ some notions, passions, or humours 
that want to be purged way, which Christ has promised to do by his wor 
and Spirit, and providence; and these shall be taken off by degrees in the 
proper season. Thirdly. The purging of fruitful branches, in order to their 
greater fruitfulness, is the care and work of the great Husbandman, for his 
own glory. 

ahd The benefit which believers have by the doctrine of Christ, the power 
of which they should labour to exemplify in a fruitful conversation, ver. 6, 
“ Now ye are clean.” First. Their society was clean, now Judas was expelled 
by that word of Christ, “ What thou doest, do quickly ;” and till they were got 
deat of him, they were not all clean. The word of Christ is a distinguishing 
word, and separates between the precious and the vile; it will purify the 
church of the firstborn in the great dividing day. Secondly. They were each of 
them clean ; that is, sanctified by the truth of Christ, ch. xvii. 17. That faith 
by which they received the word of Christ purified their hearts, Acts xv. 9; the 
Spirit of grace by the word refined them trom the dross of the world and the 
flesh, and purged out of them the leaven of the scribes and Pharisees, from 
which, when they saw their inveterate rage and enmity against their Master, 
they were now pretty well cleansed. Apply it to all believers. The word of 
Christ is spoken to them; there is a cleansing virtue in that word, as it works 
grace, and works out corruption; it cleanseth as fire cleanseth the gold from 
its dross, and as physic cleanseth the body from its disease. And we then 
evidence that we are cleansed by the word, when we bring forth fruit unto 
holiness. Perhaps here is an allusion to the law concerning vineyards in 
Canaan: the fruit of them was as unclean, and uncircumcised, the three first 


years after it was planted ; and the fourth year it was to be holiness of praise 
unto the Lord, and then it was clean, Lev. xix. 23, 24. The disciples had now 


been three years under Christ’s instruction, and “now ye are clean.” 

4th. The glory that will redound to God by our fruitfulness, with the com- 
fort and honour that will come to ourselves by it, ver. 8, if we bear much fruit. 
First. Herein our Father will be glorified. The fruitfulness of the apostles, 
as such, in the diligent discharge of their office, would be to the glory of God, 
in the conversion of souls, and the offering of them up to him, Rom. xv. 9. The 
fruitfulness of all Christians in a lower and narrower sphere is to the glory of 
God. By the eminent good works of Christians, many are brought to glorify 
our Father which is in heaven. Secondly. So shall we be Christ’s disciples 
indeed; approving ourselves so, and making it to appear that we are really 
what we call ourselves. So shall we both evidence our discipleship, and adorn 
it, and be to our Master for a name, and a praise, and a glory; that is, disciples 
indeed, Jer. xiii 1) Se shall we be owned by our Master in the great dey, and 


their attention to it in order that, when it arrives, they may not err 
in their faith. (Compare chap. xiv. 29.) Hence, also, he enters the 
more minutely into particular points, warning them of exclusion 
from the theocratic system of the Old Testament (compare ix. 22), 
and even speaking of death, which awaited many of them.’? (Com- 
pare Matt. xxiv. 9.) Men, in their blindness, will even think to serve 
God by slaying believers, as if they were God’s enemies. The word 
rendered ‘‘service” may also signify “sacrifice,” as a main part of 
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have the reward of disciples, a share in the joy of our Lord; and the more 
ue 1 bring forth, the more we abound in that which is good, the more he is 
ylorified. 

2. In order to our fruitfulness, we must abide in Christ—must keep up 
our union with him by faith, and do all we do in religion in the virtue of that 
union. 

Here is, Ist. The duty enjoined; ver. 4, “ Abide in me, and I in you.” Note, It 
is the great concern of all Christ’s disciples constantly to keep up a dependence 
upon Christ, and communion with him; habitually to adhere to him, and 
actually to derive from him. Those that are come to Christ must abide in him, 
“ Abide in me” by faith, and I in you by my Spirit. “ Abide in me,” and then 
fear not but 1 will abide in you; for the communion between Christ ana 
believers never fails on his‘side. We must abide in Christ’s word by a regard 
to it, and it in us as a light to our feet. We must abide in Christ’s merit as our 
righteousness and plea, and it in us as our support and comfort. The knot of 
the branch abides in the vine, and the sap of the vine abides in the branch, and 
so there is a constant communication between them. 

2nd. The necessity of our abiding in Christ in order to our fruitfulness; 
ver. 4, 5, Ye cannot bring forth fruit “except ye abide in me;” but if ye do, ye 
bring forth much fruit; for in short, “without me,” or separate from me, 
“ye can do nothing.” So necessary is it to our comfort and happiness that we 
be fruitful, that the best argument to engage us to abidein Christ is, that other- 
wise we cannot be fruitful. First. Abiding in Christ is in order to our doing 
much good. He that is constant in the exercise of faith in Christ, and love to 
him, that lives upon his promises, and is led by his Spirit, he “ bringeth forth 
much fruit;” is very serviceable to God’s glory, and his own account, in the 
great day. Note, Union with Christ isa noble principle, productive of all good. 
A life of faith in the Son of God is incomparably the most excellent life a man 
can live in this world; it is regular and even, pure and heavenly, it is useful 
and comfortable, and all that answers the end of life. Second/y. It is necessary 
to our doing any good. It is not only a means of cultivating and increasing 
what good there is already in us, but it is the root and spring of all good. 
“Without me, ye can do nothing ;” not only no great thing, heal the sick, or 
raise the dead, but nothing. Note, We have a necessary and constant depend- 
ence upon the grace of the Mediator for all the actions of the spiritual and 
Divine life, as we have upon the providence of the Creator for all the actions 
of the natural life; for as to both, it is in the Divine power that “ we live, 
and move, and have our being.” Abstract from the merit of Christ we can 
do nothing towards our justification, and from the Spirit of Christ, nothing 
towards our sanctification. Without Christ we can do nothing aright, nothing 
that will be fruit pleasing to God, or profitable to ourselves, 2 Cor. iii. 5; we 
depend upon Christ, not only as the vine upon the wall for support, but as the 
branch on the root for sap. 

3. The fatal consequences of forsaking Christ: ver. 6, “ If any man abide not 
in me, he is east forth asa branch.” ‘This is a description of the fearful state 
of hypocrites, that are not in Christ, and of apostates that abide not in Christ. 

Ist. ‘They are “ cast forth” as dry and withered branches, which are plucked 
off because they cumber the tree. It is just they should have no benefit by 
Christ who think they have no need of him, and that they who reject him 
should be rejected by him: those that abide not in Christ shall be abandoned 
by him ; they are left to themselves, to fall into scandalous sin, and then are 
justly cast out of the communion of the faithful. 

2nd. ‘They are “ withered,” as a branch broken off from the tree: they that 
abide not in Christ, though they may flourish a while in a plausible, at least a 
passable profession, yet in a little time they wither, and come to nothing: 
their parts and gifts wither, their zeal and devotion wither, their credit and 
reputation wither, their hopes and comforts wither, Job viii. 11—13. Note, 
They that bear no fruit, after a while will bear no leaves. How soon is that 
fig tree withered away which Christ has cursed! 

3rd. “ Men gather them.” Satan’s agents and emissaries pick them up, and 
make an easy prey of them. hey that fall off from Christ, presently fall in 
with sinners; and the sheep that wander from Christ’s fold, the devil stands 
ready to seize them for himself. When the Spirit of the Lord was departed 
from Saul, an evil spirit possessed him. ‘ 

4th. ‘They “cast them into the fire ;” that is, they are cast into the fire; and 
they who seduce them, and draw them to sin, do in effect cast thom there, for 
they make them the children of hell. Fire is the fittest place for withered 
branches, for they are good for nothing else, Eze. xv. 2. 

5th. They “are burned,” that follows of course; but it is here added very 
emphatically, and makes the threatening very terrible; they will not be con- 
sumed in a moment like thorns under a pot, Eccl. vii. 6; but xaterac, they are 
burning for ever in a fire, which not only cannot be quenched, but will never 
spend itself. ‘This comes of quitting Christ, this is the end of barren trees. 
Apostates are twice dead, Jude 12; and when it is said they are cast into the 
fire and are burned, it speaks as if they were twice damned. Some apply men’s 
gathering them to the ministry of the angels in the great day, when they shall 
gather out of Christ’s kingdom all things that offend, and shalk bundle the tares 
for the fire. 

4. The blessed privilege which they have that abide in Christ; ver. 7, “ If my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will,” of my Father, in my name, “and 
it shall be done.” 

See here, 1st. How our union with Christ is maintained by the word; “ If ye 
abide in me.” He had said before, “and Lin you;” here he explains himself, 
“and my words abide in you,” for it is in the word that Christ is set before us, 
and offered to us, Rom. x.6—8; it is in the word that we receive and embrace 
him; and so where the word of Christ dwells richly, there Christ dwells. If 
the word be our constant guide and monitor, if it be in us, as at home, thev we 
abide in Christ, and he in us, 2nd. How our communion with Christ is main- 
tained by prayer; “ye shall ask what you will, and it shall be done to you.” 
And what can we desire more, than to have what we will for the asking? 
Note, They that abide in Christ as their heart’s delight, shall have through 
Christ their heart’s desire. If we have Christ, we shall want nothing that is 
good for us. ‘l'wo things are implied in this promise: First. That if we abide 
in Christ, and his word in us, we will not ask any sing but what is proper to 
be done for us. ‘The promises abiding in us lie ready to be turned into prayers, 
and the prayers so regulated cannot but speed. Secondly. That if we abide in 
Christ, and his word, we shall have such an interest in God’s favour, and 
Christ’s mediation, that we shall have an answer of peace to all our prayers. 


9 As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved 
you: continue ye in my love. 10 If ye keep my 
commandments, ye shall abide in my love; even as 
I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide 
in his love. 11 These things have I spoken unto 


the service of God under the old covenant. The rabbins designated 
the murder of the ungodly a sacrifice pleasing to God. ‘ Doeth 
God service: ” not simply that such a one will considerit a duty, but 
a religious duty. Alford renders, “will think that he offereth a 
service unto God.” 

xvi. 4. ‘When the time shall come:” or, “when their hour ig 
come, ye may remember,” &c. Such an hour came when Christ was 
apprehended. (Compare Luke xxii. 53.) 
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you, that my joy might remain in you, and that your 
joy might be full. 12 Tis is my commandment, 
‘hat ye love one another, as I have loved you. 13 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. 14 Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you. 15 Henceforth 
I call you not servants ; for the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends ; 
for all things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known unto you. 16 Ye have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and ¢hat your fruit 
should remain: that whatsoever ye shall ask of the 
Father in my name, he inay give it you. 17 These 
things I command you, that ye love one another. 


Christ, who is love itself, is here discoursing concerning love, a fourfold love. 

Pa Concerning the Father's love to him. And concerning this he here 
s us, 

1. That the Father did love him; ver. 9, “ As the Father hath loved me.” He 
loved him as Mediator; “ This is my beloved Son.” He was ‘the Son of his 
love.’ He loved him, and gave all things into his hand, and yet so loved the 
world as to deliver him up for us all. When Christ was entering upon his 
sufferings, he comforted himself with this, that his Father loved him. ‘Those 
whom God loves as a Father, may despise the hatred of all the world. 

2, That he abode in his Father’s love, ver. 11, He continually loved his 
Father, and was beloved of him. Even then, when he was made sin and a 
curse for us, and ‘it pleased the Lord to bruise him,” yet he abode in his 
Father’s love: see Ps. Ixxxix. 33. Because he continued to love his Father, 
he went cheerfully through his sufferings, and therefore his Father continued 
to love him. 

3. ‘That therefore he abode in his Father’s love, because he kept his Father’s 
law: “Ll have kept my Father’s commandments,” as Mediator, “ and so abide in 
his love.” Hereby he shewed that he continued to love his Father, that he went 
on, and went through with his undertaking, and therefore the Father continued 
to love him, His soul delighted in him, because he did not fail, nor was dis- 
couraged, Jsa. xlii. 1,4. We having broken the law of creation, and thereby 
thrown ourselves out of the love of God, Christ satisfied for us, by obeying the 
law of redemption, and so he abode in his love, and restored us to it. 

Secondly. Concerning his own love to his disciples. ‘Though he leave them, 
he loves them; and observe here, 

1. The pattern of this love: “As the Father has loved me, so have I loved 

ou.” A strange expression of the condescending grace of Christ; as the 

ather loved him, who was most worthy, he loved them, who were most un- 
worthy. The Father loved him as his Son, and he loves them as his children. 
The Father gave all things into his hand; so with himself he freely giveth us 
all things. The Father loved him as Mediator, as Head of the church, and the 

reat ‘Trustee of Divine grace and favour, which he had not for himself only, 
fee for the benefit of those for whom he was intrusted ; and, saith he, I have 
been a faithful trustee; as the Father has committed his love to me, so I trans- 
mit it to you. Therefore the Father was well pleased with him, that he might 
be well pleased with us in him; and loved him, that in him, as beloved, he might 
make us accepted, /’ph. i. 6. 

2. The proofs and products of this love; which are four: 

Ist. Christ loved his disciples, for he laid down his life for them, ver. 13. 
Greater proof of love hath no man to shew than this, to lay down his life for 
his friend. And this is the love wherewith Christ hath loved us; he is our 
avriWuxos, bail for us, body for body, life for life, though he knew our insol- 
vency, and foresaw how dear the engagement would cost him. Observe here, 

First. The extent of the love of the children of men to‘one another; the 
highest proof of it is, laying down one’s life for a friend to savevhis life; and 
perhaps there have been some such heroic achievements of love, more than 
plucking out one’s own eyes, Gal. iv. 15. If “all that a man has he will give 
for his life,” he that gives that for his friend gives all, and can give no more; 
this may sometimes be our duty, 1 Jno. iii. 16. Paul was ambitious of the 
honour, PAil. ii. 17; and “for a good man some will even dare to die,” Rom. v. 7. 
It is love in the highest degree, which is strong as death. 

Secondly. The excellency of the love of Christ beyond all other love; he has 
not only equalled, but exceeded the most illustrious lovers. Others have laid 
down choir lives, content they should be taken from them, but Christ gave up 
his; was not merely passive, but made it his own act and deed. The life which 
others have laid down, has been but of equal value with the life for which it 
was laid down, and perhaps less valuable; but Christ is infinitely more worth 
than ten thousand of us. Others have thus laid down their lives for their 
friends, but Christ laid down his for us when we were enemies, Rom. v. 8. 


eke ore ferrea aut lapidea corda esse oportet, gu@ non emolliet tam incom- | 


parabilis Divini amoris suavitas,—‘ Those hearts must be harder than iron or 
ane, which are not softened by such incomparable sweetness of Divine love.’ 
—Cualvin. 

2nd. Christ loved his disciples, for he took them into a covenant of friendship 
with himself, ver. 14, 15. 
— indeed, “be are my friends, and shall be treated as friends. 
followers of Christ are the friends of Christ; and he is graciously pleased to 
call and count them so.. They that do the duty of his servants, are admitted 
and advanced to the dignity of his friends. David had one servant in his court, 
and Solomon one in his, that was in a particular manner the king’s friend, 
2 Sam. xv. 37; 1 Kin. iv. 5; but this honour have all Christ’s servants. We 
May in some particular instances befriend a stranger; but we espouse all the 
interests of a friend, and concern ourselves in all his cares: thus Christ takes 


believers to be his friends; he visits them, and converseth with them as his | 


friends; bears with them, and makes the best of them; is afHlicted in their 
afflictions, and takes deel in their Prosperity: He pleads for them in hea- 
ven, and takes care of all their interests thore. Have friends but one soul? He 
that is joined to the Lord is one spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 17. ‘Though they often shew 
then selves unfriendly, he is a friend that loves at all times. 


If ye approve yourselves by your obedience my dis- | 
Note, The | 
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| Servants, though they called him Master, and Lord. 


| fellow-servants. 
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Observe how endearingly this is expressed here, First. He will not call them 

They that would be like 
Christ in humility, must not take a pride in insisting upon all occasions on 
their authority and superiority, but remember that their seryants are their 
But, Secondly. He will call them his friends; he will not 
only love them, but will let them know it; for in his tongue is the law of kind- 
ness. After his resurrection he seems to speak with more affectionate tender- 
ness of and to his disciples than before; ‘*Go to my brethren,” ch. xx. 17; 

‘Children, have ye any meat?” ch. xxi. 5. But observe, though Christ called 

the-n his friends, they called themselves his servants: Peter a servant of Christ, 
2 Pet.i. 1; and so James, Jas.i.1. The more honour Christ puts upon us, 
the more honour we should study to do him; though higher in his eyes, the 
lower in our own. 

3rd. Christ loved his disciples, for he was very free in communicating his 
mind to them, ver. 15. Henceforth you shall not be kept so much in the dark 
as you have been, like servants, that are only told their present work; but 
when the Spirit is poured out, you shall know your Master’s designs, as friends. 
“ All things that I have heard of my Father, I have declared unto you.” As to 
the secret will of God, there are many things which we must be content not to 
know; but as to the revealed will of God, Jesus Christ has faithfully handed 
to us what he received of the Father, ch. i. 18; Mat. xi. 27. The great things 
relating to man’s redemption Christ declared to his disciples, that they might 
declare them to others; they were the men of his counsel, A/at. xiii. 11. 

4th. Christ loved his disciples, for he chose and ordained them to be the 
prime instruments of his glory and honour in the world, ver. 16, “Sl have chosen 
you, and ordained you.” His love to them appeared, 

First. In their election—their election to the apostleship : ch. vi. 70,“ Have not 
I chosen you twelve?” It did not begin on their side; “ ye have not chosen me, 
but I first chose you.” Why were they admitted to such an intimacy with him, 
employed in such an embassy for him, and endued with such power from on 
high? It was not owing to their wisdom and goodness in choosing him for 
their Master, but to his favour and grace in choosing them for his disciples. 
It is fit Christ should have the choosing of his own ministers ; still he doth it, 
by his providence and Spirit. ‘Though ministers make that holy calling their 
own choice, Christ’s choice is prior to theirs, and directs and determines it. Of 
all that are chosen to grace and glory, it maybe said, they have not chosen 
Christ, but he has chosen them, Dew. vil. 7, 8. 

Secondly. In their ordination: “ I have ordained you,” €@nxa ijuas; I have put 
you into the ministry, 1 7'%tm. i. 12, put you into commission. By this it appeared 
he took them for his friends, that = crowned their heads with such an lence 
and filled their hands with such a trust. It was a mighty contidence he reposed 
in them, when he made them his ambassadors, to negotiate the affairs of his 
kingdom in this lower world, and the prime ministers of state, in the adminis- 
tration of it. 

The treasure of the Gospel was committed to them, 

lst. That it might be propagated; that you should go, tva tyets baraqnte, that 
you should go as under a yoke or burthen; for the ministry is a work, and you 
that go about it must resolve to undergo a great deal. That you may go from 
place to place, all the world over, and bring forth fruit. They were orda.ned 
not to sit still, but to go about; to be diligent in their work, and to lay out 
themselves unweariedly in doing good. They were ordained, not to beat the 
air, but to be instrumental in God’s hand for the bringing of nations imto 
obedience to Christ, Rom. i. 13. Note, Those whom Christ ordains should 
and shall be fruitful; should labour, and shall not labour in vain. 

2nd. That it might be perpetuated; that the fruit should remain, that is, that 
the good effect of the labours may continue in the world from generation to 
generation, to the end of time. ‘The church of Christ was not to be a short- 
lived thing, as many of the sects of the philosophers, that were a nine days’ 
wonder; it did not come up ina night, nor should it perish in a night, but be as 
the days of heaven. The sermons and writings of the apostles are transmitted 
down to us, and we at this day are built upon that foundation. Ever since the 
Christian church was first founded by the ministry of the apostles and seventy 
disciples, as one generation of ministers and Ciiristians has passed away, still 
another has come, By virtue of that great charter, Wat. xxviii. 19, Christ has 
a church in the world, which, as our lawyers say of bodies corporate, doth not 
die, but lives in a succession; and thus their fruit remains to this day, and shall 
do, while the earth remains. 

Lastly. Wis love to them appeared in the interest they had at the throne of 
grace; ‘whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he will give it you.” 
Probably this refers, in the first place, to the power of working miracles, which 
the apostles were clothed with, which was to be drawn out by prayer. What- 
ever gifts are necessary to the furtherance of your labours, whatever help from 
Heaven you have occasion for at any time, it is but ask and have. Three things 
are here hinted to us for our encouragement in prayer, and very encouraging 
they are: 1. That we have a God to go to, who is a Father; Christ here calls 
him the Father, both mine and yours; and the Spirit in the word and in the 
heart teacheth us to ery, Abba, Father. 2. That we come in a good name. 
Whatever errand we come upon to the throne of grace, according to God’s will, 
we may with a humble boldness mention Christ’s name in it, and plead that we 
are related to him, and he is concerned for us. 3. ‘That an answer of peace is 
promised us. What you come for shall be given you. This great promise, 
made to that great duty, keeps up a comfortable and gainful intercourse 
between heaven and earth. 

Thirdly. Concerning the disciples’ love to Christ, enjoined in consideration 
ns the great love wherewith he had loved them. ‘Three things he exhorts 
them to: 

1. ‘lo continue in his love, ver. 9; Continue in your leve to me, and in mine to 
you. Both may be taken in. We must place our happiness in the continuance o? 
Christ’s love to us, and make it our business to give continued proofs of out 
love to Christ, that nothing may tempt us to withdraw from him, or provoke 
him to withdraw from us. Note, All that love Christ should continue in their 
love to him; that is, be always loving him, and taking all occasions to shew it; 
and love him to the end. The disciples were to go out upon service for Christ, 
in which they would meet with many treubles; But, saith Christ, ‘continue in 
my love;” keep up your love to me, and then all the troubles you meet with 
will be easy. Love made seven years’ hard service easy to Jacob. Let not 
the troubles you meet with for Christ’s sake quench your love to Christ, but 
quicken it rather. 

2. To let his joy remain in them, and fill them, ver. 11. This he designed in 
those precepts and promises given them: 

Ist. That his joy might remain in them. The words are so placed in the 
original as that they may be read, either, First. “That my joy in you may 
remain.” If they bring forth much fruit, and continue in his love, he will con- 
tinue to rejuice in them, us he had done. Note, Fruitful and faithful disciples 
are the joy of the Lord Jesus; he rests in his love to them, Zep. iii. 17. As there 
is a transport of joy in heaven in the conversion of sinners, so there is a remain- 
ing joy in the perseverance of saints. Secondly. Or, “that my joy,” that is, ‘your 
joy in me,’ “may remain.” It is the will of Christ that his disciples should con- 
stantly and continually rejoice in him, Phil. iv. 4. ‘The joy of the hypocrite is 


xvi. 7. “It is expedient for you,” &c.: “ The faith they had hitherto 
been called upon to exercise was not a faith in one who was absent, but 
in one who was always by their side; whom they saw with their eyes, 
and heard with their ears, and who was daily working visible wonders 
before them. Hence their faith, having never been trained to see him 
when he was absent, and to trust in him when he was far off, as soon 
as they were out of his sight, it failed. When he was upon the 
mount, they were unable, through their unbelief, to heal the boy that 


was possessed by the evil spirit. When he was asleep, they were 
afraid lest the sea should swallow them up. . .. . Hence, as it is 
expedient that a child should rise from a visible to an invisible object 
of faith, and that his obedience to an earthly should be transfigured 
into obedience to a heavenly Father, so was it expedient that the 
love and reverence which the disciples felt for their earthly Lord 
should be transfigured into love and reverence for a heavenly Lord; 
for the same Lord, not a different one. . . , He was no longer ty 
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but for a moment, but the joy of those who abide in Christ’s love is a continual 
feast. ‘The word of the Lord enduring for ever, the joys that flow from it, and 
are founded on it, do so too. } : 

2nd. That their joy might be full. Not only that you might be full of joy, but 
that your joy in me and in my love may rise higher and higher, till it come to 
perfection, when you “enter into the joy of your Lord.” Note, First. They, 
and they only, that have Christ’s joy remaining in them, have their joy full; 
worldly joys are empty, soon surfeit, but never satisfy; 1¢ 1s only wisdom’s joy 
that will fill the soul, Ps. xxxvi. 8. Secondly. The design of Christ in his word 
is to fill the joy of his people; see ] Jno. i. 4. This and the other he hath said 
that our joy might be fuller and fuller, and perfect at last. i 

3. ‘Io evidence their love to him, by keeping his commandments: ver. 10, “ If 
ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love.” That will be an evi- 
Gence of the fidelity and constancy of your love to me, and then you may. be 
sure of the continuance of my love te you. Observe here, Ist. The promise, 
* ye shall abide in my love;” as in a dwelling-place, at home in Christ s love; as 
in a resting-place, at ease in Christ’s love; as in a stronghold, safe in it: “you 
shall abide in my love,” that is, you shall have grace and strength to persevere 
in loving mo. If the same hand that first shed abroad the love of Christ in our 
hearts did not keep us in that love, we should not long abide in it, but through 
the love of the world should go out of love with Christ himself. 2nd. The 
condition of the promise, “if ye keep my commandments,” the disciples were 
to keep Christ’s commandments, not only by a constant conformity to them 
themselves, but by a faithful delivery of them to others; they were to keep 
them as trustees, in whose hands that great depositum was lodged, for they 
were to teach all things that Christ had commanded, Mat. xxviii. 20. This 
commandmeat they must keep without spot, 1 Zim. vi. 14; and thus they must 
shew that they abide in his love. : b 

To induce them to keep his commandments, he urgeth, First. His own ex- 
ample; ‘as L have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love. 
Christ submitted to the law of mediation, and so preserved the honour and 
ronfort of it, to teach us to submit to the laws of the Mediator, for we cannot 
“therwise preserve the honour and comfort of our relation to him, Secondly. 
The necessity of it to their interest in him; ver. 14, “ Ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever { command you,” and not otherwise. Note, 1. Those only will be 
accounted Christ’s faithful friends that approve themselves his obedient ser- 
vants; for they that will not have him to reign over them, shall be treated as his 
enemies: /dem velle et idem nolle ea demum vera est amicitia,— Friendship in- 
volves a fellowship of aversions and attachments.’—Sallust. 2. It is universal 
obedience to Christ that is the only acceptable obedience; to obey him in every 
thing shee he commands us, not excepting, much less excepting against, any 
command. 

Fourthly. Woneerning the disciples’ love to one another, enjoined as an evi- 
dence of their love to Christ, and a grateful return for his love to them. We 
must keep his commandments, and this is his commandment, that we love one 
another, ver. 12; and again, ver. 17. No one duty of religion 1s more frequently 
inculzated, o: more pathetically urged upon us, by our Lord Jesus, than that of 
mutaal love; and for good reason. 

1. It is here recommended by Christ’s pattern; ver. 12, “as I have loved 
you.” Christ’s love to us should direct and engage our love to each other ; in 
that manner, and from that motive, we should love one another, as and because 
Christ has loved us. He here instances in some of the expressions of his love 
to them; he called them friends, communicated his mind to them, was ready to 
give thein what they asked, “ Go ye and do likewise.” 

2. It is required by his precept. He interposeth his authority, has made it 
one of the statute laws of his kingdom. Observe how differently it is expressed 
in these two verses, and both very emphatical. 1st. “‘ This is my command- 
ment,” ver. 12, as if this were the most necessary of all the commandments. 
As under the law the prohibition of idolatry was the commandment more 
insisted on than any other, foreseeing the people’s addictedness to that sin, so 
Christ, foreseeing the addictedness of the Christian church to uncharitableness, 
has laid most stress upon this precept. 2nd. ‘‘ These things I command you,’ 
ver, 17. He speaks-as if he were about to give them many things in charge, and 
yet names this only, ‘“‘ that ye love one another ;” not only because this includes 
many duties, but because it will have a good influence upon all. 


18 If the world hate you, ye know that it hated 
me before zt hated you. 19 If ye were of the world, 
the world would love his own: but because ye are 
not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you. 20 Remem- 
ber the word that I said unto you, The servant is 
not greater than his lord. If they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you; if they have kept 
my saying, they will keep your’s also. 21 But all 
these things will they do unto you for my name’s 
sake, because they know not him that sent me. 22 
If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin: but now they have no cloke for their 
sin. 23 He that hateth me hateth my Father also. 
24 If [had not done among them the works which 
none other man did, they had not had sin: but now 
lhave they both seen and hated both me and my 
Father, 25 But this cometh to pass, that the word 
might be fulfilled that is written in their law, 'They 
hated me without a cause. 

Here Christ discourseth concerning hatred, which 1s the character and genius 
of the devil’s kingdom, as love is of the kingdom of Christ. Observe here, 


I. Who they are in whom this hatred is found; in the world, the children of 
this world, as distinyuished from the children of God; that are in the interests 
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of the god of this worla, whose image they bear, and whose power they are 
subject to; all those, whether Jews or Gentiles, that would not come into the 
church of Christ, which he audibly called, and visibly separates from this evil 
world. The calling of these ‘the world” speaks, 1. Their number: there were 
a world of people that opposed Christ and Christianity ; Lord, how were they 
increased that troubled the Son of David! I fear, if we should put it to the 
vote between Christ and Satan, Satan would outpoll us quite. 2. It speaks 
their confederacy and combination: these numerous hosts are embodied, and 
are as one, Ps. Ixxxiii. 7. Jews and Gentiles, that could agree in nothing else, 
agreed to persecute Christ’s ministers. 3. It speaks their spirit and dispo- 
sition: they are men of the world, Ps. xvii. 13, 14; wholly devoted to this 
world, and the things of it, and never thinking of another world. The people 
of God, though they are taught to hate the sins of sinners, yet not their persons, 
but to love and do good to all men. A malicious, spiteful, envious spirit is not 
the spirit of Christ, but of the world. 

Il. Who they are against whom this hatred is levelled; against the disciples 
of Christ, against Christ himself, and against the Father. 

First. The world hates the disciples of Christ; “the world hateth you.” 
ver. 19; and he speaks of it as that which they must expect and count upon 
ver. 20; as 1 Jno. iii. 13. Observe how this comes in here, 1. Christ hac 
expressed the great kindness he had for them as friends; but lest they should 
be puffed up with this, there was given them, as there was to Paul, “a thorn in 
the flesh,” that is, as it is explained there, reproaches and persecutions for 
Christ’s sake, 2 Cor. xii. 7,10. 2. He had appointed them their work, but tells 
them what hardships they should meet with in it, that it might not be a sur- 
prise to them, and that they might prepare accordingly. 3. He had charged 
them to love one another; and need enough they had to love one another, for 
the world would hate them; to be kind to one another, for they would have a 
great deal of unkindness and ill-will from those that were without. Keep peace 
among yourselves, and that will fortify you against the world’s quarrels with 
you. They that are in the midst of enemies are concerned to hold together. See, 

Ist. The world’s enmity against the followers of Christ; it hateth them. 
Note, Whom Christ blesseth, the world curseth. ‘The favourites and heirs of 
Heaven have never been the darlings of this world, since the old enmity was - 
put between the seed of the woman and of the serpent. Why did Cain hate 
Abel, but because his works were righteous? Esau hated Jacob, because of 
the blessing ; Joseph’s brethren hated him, because his father loved him; Saul 
hated David, because the Lord was with him; Ahab hated Micaiah, because 
of his prophecies: such are the causeless causes of the world’s hatred. 

2nd. The fruits of that enmity. ‘I'wo of which we have here, ver. 20. First. 
They will persecute you, because they hate you; for hatred is a restless 
passion. Itis the common lot of those who will live godly in Christ Jesus to 
suffer persecution, 2 Tim. iii. 12. Christ foresaw what ill usage his ambuassa- 
dors would meet with in the world; and yet, for the sake of those few that by 
their ministry were to be called out of the world, he sent them forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves. Secondly. Another fruit of their enmity is implied, that 
they would reject their doctrine; when Christ saith, “if they have kept my 
saying, they will keep yours,” he means they will keep yours, and regard yours, 
no more than they have regarded and kept mine. Note, The preachers of the 
Gospel cannot but take the despising of their message to be the greatest injury 
that can be done to themselves; as it was a great affront to Jeremiah to say, 
“ Let us not give heed to any of his words,” Jer. xviii. 18. 

3rd. The causes of that enmity. The world will hate them, 

First. Because they do not belong to it; ver. 19, “If you were of the world,” 
of its spirit, and in its interests, if you were carnal and worldly, “the world 
would love you” as its own; but because you are called out of the world, it 
hates you, and ever will. Note, lst. We are not to wonder if those that are 
devoted to the world are caressed by it, as its friends: most men bless the 
covetous, Ps. x.3; xlix. 18. 2nd. Nor are we to wonder if those that are 
delivered from the world are maligned by it as its enemies; when Israel is 
rescued out of Egypt, the Egyptians will pursue them. Observe, the reason 
why Christ’s disciples are not cf the world, is not because they have by their 
own wisdom and virtue distinguished themselves from the world, but because 
Christ hath chosen them out of it to set them apart for himself; and this is the 
reason why the world hates them; for, 1. The glory ‘which by virtue of this 
choice they are designed for, sets them above the world, and so makes them the 
objects of its envy. ‘The saints shall judge the world, and the upright have 
dominion, and therefore they are hated. 2. The grace which by virtue of this 
choice they are endued with, sets them against the world; they swim against 
the stream of the world, and are not conformed to it; they witness against it, 
and are not conformed to it. This would support them under all the calamities 
which the world’s hatred would bring upon them, that therefore they were 
hated, because they were the choice and chosen ones of the Lord Jesus, and 
were not of the world. Now, First. This was no just cause for the world’s 
hatred of them; if we do any thing to make ourselves hateful, we have reason 
to lament it; but if men hate us for that for which they should love and value 
us, we have reason to pity them, but no reason to perplex ourselves. Nay, 
Secondly. This was just cause for their own joy. He that is hated because he 
is rich, and prospers, cares not who has the vexation of it, while he has the 
satisfaction of it ; 4 j 

—Populus me sibilat, at miht plaudo 

Ipse domi—— 

——‘ Let them hiss on, he cries, 

While in my own opinion fully bless’d.’— Timon in Hor. 
Much more may they hug themselves whom the world hates, but Christ loves. 

Secondly, Another cause of the world’s hating you will be, because you do 
belong to Christ; ver. 21, “ for my name’s sake.” Here is the core of the con- 
troversy ; whatever is pretended, this is the ground of the quarrel —they hate 
Christ’s disciples, because they bear his name, and bear up his name in the world. 
Note, 1st. It is the character of Christ’s disciples, that they stand for his name; 
the name into which they were baptized is that which they will live and die by. 
2nd. It has commonly been the lot of those that appear for Christ’s name, to 
suffer for so doing; to suiter many things, and hard things, “all these things.” 
lt is matter of comfort tothe greatest sufferers, if they suffer for Christ’s name’s 
sake: “if ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are ye,” 1 Pet. iv. 14; 
happy indeed, considering not only the honour that is imprinted upon those 
sufferings, Acts v. 41, but the comfort that 1s infused into them, and especiall 
the crown of glory which those sufferings lead to. “If we suffer with Christ, 4 
and for Christ, “ we shall reign with him.” 

Thirdly. After all, it is the world’s ignorance that is the true cause of its 
enmity to the disciples of Christ; ver. 21, “‘ because they know not him that sent 
me.” Ist. They know not God. If men had but a due acquaintance with the very 
first principles of natural religion, and did but know God, though they would 
not embrace Christianity, yet they could not hate and persecute it: those have 
no knowledge who eat up Ged’s people, Ps. xiv. 4. 2nd. They know not God 
as he sent our Lord Jesus Christ, and authorized him to be the great Mediator 
of the peace. We do not rightly know God, if we do not know him in Christ; 
and they who persecute those whom he sends, make it to appear they know net 
that he was sent of God: see 1 Cor. ii. 8. 


be Jesus of Nazareth, bus Christ, the eternal Sen of God.” 
«Mission of the Comforter,” pp. 9, 10.) 

xvi. 8. “He will reprove:” “The meaning of the verb ‘re- 
prove’ falls far short of the original verb, which, in a very 
remarkable passage of the First Epistle to the Corinthians (xiv. 24), 
where it is used in the same sense and almost in the same relation 
as in the text, we translate ‘convince’” (Hare). “The word in this 
place means more than to convince; it implies a breaking down and 
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casting out of the whole power of ungodliness, both in the outward life 
of the world and in the inner life of the conscienre.’ (Ackermann, 
quoted in Hare’s “Mission of the Comforter,” p. 543.) The word 
implies a previous resistance on the part of those in whom the con- 
viction is wrought. Alford renders, “convict.” ‘ Of righteousness :* 
while Christ’s going to the Father was a proof of the unrighteous- 
ness and desperate wickedness of the world, it was also a proof of 
righteousness—namely, of his own pure, and perfect, and spotless 
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Secondly. The world hates Christ himself; and this is here spoken of for 
two ends: 

1. To mitigate the trouble of his followers arising from the world’s hatred, 
and to make it the less strange, and the less grievous; ver. 18, “ Ye know that 
it hated me before you,” zpérov ina, We read it as signifying priority of time; 
ne begun in the bitter cup of suffering, and then left us to pledge him; but it 
may be read as speaking his superiority over them; Ye know that it hated me, 
‘your first,’ that is, your chief and captain, your leader and commander. Ist. 
If Christ, who excelled in goodness, and was perfectly innocent, and universally 
beneficent, was hated, can we expect that any virtue or merit of ours should 
screen us from malice? 2nd. If our Master, the founder of our religion, met 
with so much opposition in the planting of it, his servants and followers can 
look for no other in propagating and professing it. 

Fer this he refers them (ver. 20) to his own words, at their admission into 
discipleship, “Remember the word that [said unto you.” It would help us 
to understand Christ’s later sayings, to compare them with his former sayings; 
nor would any thing contribute more to the making of us easy, than remember- 
ing the words of Christ, which will expound his providences. Now in this 
word there is, 

First. A plain truth; “the servant is not greater than his lord.” This he 
had said to them, Mat. x. 24; Christ is our Lord, and therefore we must dili- 
gently attend all his motions, and patiently acquiesce in all his disposals, for 
the servant is inferior to his lord. ‘The plainest truths are sometimes the 
strongest arguments for the hardest duties; Elihu answers amultitude of Job’s 
murmurings with this one self-evident truth, “that God is greater than man,” 
Job xxxiii. 12. So here. 

Secondly. A proper inference drawn from it; “If they have persecuted me” 
as you have seen,and are likely to see much more, “they will also persecute 
vou;” you may expect it, and count upon it; for, 1st. You will do the same 
that I have done to provoke them; you will reprove them for their sins, and 
call them to repentance, and give them strict rules of holy living, which they 
will not bear. 2nd. You cannot do more than I have done to oblige them; after 
sv great an instance, let none wonder if they suffer ill for doing well. He adds, 
“if they have kept my saying, they will keep yours also;” as there have been 
a few, and but a few, that have been wrought upon by my preaching, so there 
will be by yours, a few, and but a few. Some give another sense of this, making 
éviencav to be put for apnrypncav; if they have lain in wait for my sayings, with 
a Seals bo ensnare me, they will in like manner lie in wait to entangle you in 

our talk. 
7 2. It serves to aggravate the wickedness of this unbelieving world, and to 
discover its exceeding sinfulness: to hate and persecute the apostles was bad 
enough, but in them to hate and persecute Christ himself was much worse. 
The world is generally in an ill name in Scripture, and nothing can put it into 
a worse name than this, that it hated Jesus Christ. There is a world of people 
that are haters of Christ. 

Two things he insists upon to aggravate the wickedness of those that hated 


im: 

Ist. That there was the greatest reason imaginable why they should love him. 
Men’s good words and good works use to recommend them; now as to Christ, 

First. His words were such as merited their love; ver. 22, “if | had not 
spoken unto them,” to court their love, “they had not had sin,” their opposition 
had not amounted to a hatred of me; their sin had been comparatively no sin. 
But now L have said so much to them to recommend myself to their best affec- 
tion, they have no pretence, no excuse for their sin. Observe here, 

lst. The advantage which they have that enjoy the Gospel. Christ in it 
comes and speaks to them; he spoke in person to the men of that generation, 
and is still speaking tu us by our Bibles and ministers, and as one that has the 
most unquestionable authority over us, and affection for us. Every word of his 
is pure, carries with it a commanding majesty, and yet a condescending tender- 
ness; able, one would think, to charm the deafest adder. 

and. Lhe excuse which they have that enjoy not the Gospel; “if I had not 
spoken to them,” if they had never heard of Christ, and salvation by him, “they 
had not had sin.” First. Not this kind of sin: they had not been chargeable 
with a contempt of Christ, if he had not come and made a tender of his grace 
to them. As sin is not imputed where there is no law, so unbelief is not 
imputed where there is no Gospel; and where it is imputed, it is thus far 
the only damning sin, that being asin against the remedy ; other sins would 
not damn, if the guilt of them were not bound on with this. Secondly. Not 
such a degree of sin. If they had not had the Gospel varus them, their 
other sins had not been so bad; for “ the times of ignorance God winked at ;” 
Lu. xii. 47, 48. : : ¢ 

3rd. The aggravated guilt which they lie under, to whom Christ has come 
and spoke in vain, whom he has called and invited in vain, with whom he has 
reasoned and pleaded in vain; “they have no cloak for their sin,” they are 
altogether inexcusable, and in the judgment day will be speectiless, and will 
not have a word to say for themselves. Note, The clearer and fuller the dis- 


coveries are, which are made of the grace and truth of Jesus Christ—the more | 


is said to us that is convincing and endearing, the greater is our sin if we do 
not love him, and believe in him. ‘The word of Christ strips sin of its cloak, 
that it may appear sin. j 

Ceacedie. lis works were such as merited their love, as well as his words; 
ver. 24, “If I had not done among them,” in their country, and before their 
eyes, such “works as none other man did, they had not had sin,” their 
unbelief and enmity had been excusable ; and they might have had some colour 
to say that his word was not to be credited, if not otherwise confirmed: but 
he produced satisfactory proofs of his Divine mission, “ works which no other 
man did.” Note, 1st. As the Creator demonstrates his power and godhead 
by his works, Rom. i. 20, so doth the Redeemer. His miracles, his mercies, 
works of wonder, and works of grace, prove him sent of God, and sent on 
a kind errand. 2nd. Christ’s works were such as no man ever did; no 
2ommon person, that had not a commission from Heayen, and God with him, 
could work miracles, ch. iii.2; and no prophet ever, wrought such miracles, 
so many, so illustrious. Moses and Elias wrought miracles, as servants, bya 
derived power; but Christ, as a Son, by his own power. This was it that 
amazed the people, that with authority he remanded diseases and devils, 
Mar. i. 27; they owned they never saw the like, Mar, ii. 17. They were 
all good works, works of mercy; and this seems especially intended here, 
for he is upbraiding them with this, that they hated him. One that was so 
universally useful, more than ever any man was, one would think should have 
been universally beloved, and yet even he is hated. 3rd. The works of Christ 
enhance the guilt of sinners’ infidelity and enmity to him to the last degree of 
wickedness and absurdity. If they had only heard his words, and not seen his 
works—if we had only his sermons upon record, and not his miracles, unbelief 
might have pleaded want of proof; but now it has no excuse. Nay, the 
rejecting of Christ, both by them and us, has init the sin not only of obstinate 
unbelief, but of base ingratitude. They saw Christ to be most amiable, and 
studious to do them a kindness, yet they hated him, and studied to do him 
mischief; and we see in his word that great love wherewith he loved us, and 
ver are not wrought upon by it. 
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2nd. That there was no reason at all why they should hate him. Some that 
at one time will say and do that which is recommending, yet at another time 
will say and do that which is provoking and disobliging; but our Lord Jesus 
not only did mach to merit men’s esteem and good-will, but never did any thing 
justly to incur their displeasure; this he pleads by quoting a scripture for it; 
ver. 25, “this comes to pass,” this unreasonable hatred of me, and of my dis- 
ciples for my sake, “ that the word might be fulfilled which is written in their 
law,” (that is, in the Old Testament, which is a law, and was received by them 
as a law,) “They hated me without a cause:” this David speaks of himself as a 
type of Christ, Ps. xxxv. 19; Ixix. 4. Note, First. They that hate Christ, hate 
him without any just cause: enmity to Christ is unreasonable enmity. We think 
those deserve to be hated that are haughty and froward; but Christ is meek 
and lowly, compassionate and tender: those also that, under colour of com- 
plaisance, are malicious, envious, and revengeful; but Christ devoted himself 
to the service of those that used him, nay, and of those that abused him; 
toiled for others’ ease, and impoverished himself to eurich us. Those we think 
hateful that are hurtful to kings and provinces, and disturbers of the publie 
peace; but Christ, on the contrary, was the greatest blessing imaginable to his 
country, and yet was hated. He testified indeed that their works were evil, 
with a design to make them good; but to hate him for that cause, was to hate 
him without a cause. Secondly. Herein the Scripture was fulfilled, and the 
antitype answered the type. Saul and his courtiers hated David without 
cause, for he had been serviceable to him with his harp, and with his sword; 
Absalom and his party hated him, though to him he had been an indulgent 
father, and to them a great benefactor: thus was the Son of David hated and 
hunted most ee: They that hated Christ did not design therein to fulfil 
the Scripture; but God, in permitting it, had that in his eye; and it confirms 
our faith in Christ as the Messiah, that even this was foretold concerning him; 

g fc think it strange 
or hard, if it have a farther accomplishment in us. We are apt to justify our 
complaints of injuries done us with this, that they are causeless; whereas the 
more they are so, the more like they are to the sufferings of Christ, and may 
be the more easily borne. 

Thirdly. In Christ, the world hates God himself: this is twice said here, 
ver. 23, “he that hateth me,” though he thinks his hatred goes no farther, yet 
really he “ hates my Father also ;” and again, ver. 24, “they have seen and hated 
both me and my Father.” Note, 1. There are those that hate God, notwith- 
standing the beauty of his nature, and the bounty of his providence; they are 
enraged at his justice; as the devils, that believe it and tremble, are vexed at his 
dominion, and would gladly break his bands asunder: they who cannot bring 
themselves to deny that there isa God, and yet wish there were none, they see 
and hate him. 2. Hatred of Christ will be construed and adjudged hatred of 
God; for he is in his person his Father’s express image, and in his office his 

reat agent and ambassador. God will have all men to honour the Son as they 
1onour the Father; and therefore what entertainment the Son has, that the 
Father has. Hence it is easier to infer that those who are enemies to the Chris- 
tian religion, however they may cry up natural religion, are really enemies to all 
religion. Deists are in effect atheists, and they that ridicule the light of the 
Gospel would, if they could, extinguish even natural light, and shake off all 
obligations of conscience and the fear of God. Let an unbelieving, malignant 
world know that their enmity to the Gospel of Christ will be looked upon in 
the great day as enmity to the blessed God himself; and let all that suffer 


| for_righteousness’ sake, according to the will of ee take coinfort from this, 


| if God himself be hated in them, and struck at throug 


‘ ; ‘ 1 them, they need not be 
either ashamed of their cause, or afraid of the issue. 


26 But when the Comforter is come, whom I will 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 


_truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall 


testify of me: 27 And ye also shall bear witness, 
because ye have been with me from the beginning. 


Christ having spoken of the great opposition which his Gospel was likely to 
meet with in the world, and the hardships that would be put upon the 
preachers of it, lest any should fear that they, and it, would be run down by 
that violent torrent, he here intimates to all those that were well-wishers to his 
cause and interest, what effectual provision was made for the supporting it, 
both by the principal testimony of the Spirit, ver. 26, and the subordinate 
testimony of the apostles, ver. 27; and testimonies are the proper supports of 
truth, 

First. It is here promised that the blessed Spirit shall maintain the cause of 
Christ in the world, notwithstanding the opposition it should meet with. Christ, 
when he was reviled, committed his injured cause to his Father, and did not 
lose by his silence, fur the Comforter came, pleaded it powerfully, and carried 
it triumphantly. ‘“ When the Comforter,” or Advocate, “is come, which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father,” and whom I will send to supply the want of my bodily 
presence, “he shall testify of me” against those that hate me without cause. 

We have more in this verse concerning the Holy Ghost than in any one verse 
beside in the Bible; and being bantaed into his name, we are concerned to 
acquaint ourselves with him, as far as he is revealed. Here is an account of 
him: 

1. In his essence, or subsistence rather. He is “the Spirit of truth which 
proceedeth from the Father.” Here, Ist. He is spoken of as a distinct person ; 
not a quality or property, but a person under the proper name of a Spirit, and 
proper title of the Spirit of truth; a title fitly given him, where he is brought 
in testifying. 2nd. As a Divine person, that proceedeth from the Father, by out-: 
goings that were of old from everlasting. ‘Lhe spirit or breath of man, called 
the breath of life, proceedeth from the man; and by it modified he delivers his 
mind, by it invigorated he sometimes exerts his strength to blow out what he 
would extinguish, and blow up what he would excite: thus the blessed Spirit 
is the emanation of Divine light, and the energy of Divine power. ‘The rays of 
the sun, by which it dispenseth and diffuseth its light, heat, and influence, 

roceed from the sun, and yet are one with it. ‘he Nicene creed saith, the 
Bpirit ‘proceedeth from the Father and the Son,’ for he is called the Spirit of 
the Son, Gal. iv. 6; and the Son is here said to send him. The Greek church 
chose rather to say, ‘from the Father by the Son. — 

2. In his mission. Ist. He will come in a more plentiful effusion of his gifts 

races, and powers, than had ever yet been. Christ had been long the o 
pxouevos,— he that should come;’ now the blessed Spirit is so. 2nd. “1 will 
send him to you from the Father.” He had said, ch. xiv. 16, “I will pray the 
Father, and he shall send you the Comforter ;” that speaks the Spirit to Le the 
fruit of the intercession Christ makes within the veil. Here he saith, “1 will 
send him;” that speaks him to be the fruit of his dominion within the veil, 
The Spirit was sent, First. By Christ, as Mediator, now ascended on high te 
give gifts unto men, and all power being given to him. Secondly. From the 
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righteousness. It was a proof that he was the Holy One, who could 
not see corruption.” (Hare’s “ Mission of the Comforter.”) 

xvi. 11. “ Of judgment, because the prince of this world’ is, or rather, 
“hath been judged :” compare chap. xii. 27—33. In these words we are 
taught how the prince of this world was to be judged—how he was 
to be cast out. The Father declared from heaven that he had and 
would still glorify his name ; and in that he did so, in the very act 
of his showing forth his glory, the world was judged ; and the prince 


31 


of this world, whose dominion over the world lay in his having drawn 

it away from the recognition of God’s glory and name, was cast out” 
Hare). 

; a 13. “He will show:” this word Alford renders here and in 

verse 14 by “tell” —“ he shall tell you the things to come.” 

xvi. 16. “The words ‘because I go to the Father’ are omitted 
by the great majority of early MSS” (Alford). Two words in the 
Greek are rendered by one (“see”) in the English. The distinction 
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Father; not only from heaven, my Father’s house; the Spirit was given ina 
sound from heaven, Aets ii. 2; but according to ny Father s will and appoint- 
ment, and with his concurring power and authority. Thirdly. To the apostles, 
to instruct them in their preaching, enable them for working, and carry them 
through their sufferings. He was given to them and their successors, both in 
Christianity and in the ministry; to them and their seed, and their seed’s seed, 
according to that promise, Jsa. lix. 21. 

3. In his office and operations; which are two: 

ist. One implied, in the title given to him; he is the Comforter, or Advocate ; 
an advocate for Christ, to maintain his cause against the world’s infidelity; a 
comforter to the saints, against the world’s hatred. : 

2nd. Another expressed; ‘‘he shall testify of me,” He is not only an adyo- 
cate, but a witness for Jesus Christ; he is one of the “three that_bear record 
in heaven,” and the first of the three that bear witness on earth, 1 Jno. v.7. He 
instructed the apostles, and enabled them to work miracles; he indited the 
Scriptures, which are the standing witnesses that testify of Christ, ch, v. 39. 
The power of the ministry is derived from the Spirit, for he qualifies ministers ; 
and the power of Christianity too, for he sanctifies Christians, and in both 
testifies of Christ. t ‘ 

Secondly. It is here promised that the apostles also, by the Spirit’s assistance 
should have the honour of being Christ’s witnesses; ver, 27, “and ye also shall 
bear witness” of me, being competent witnesses, “for ye have been with me 
from the beginning ” of my ministry. Observe here, 

1. That the apostles were appointed to be witnesses for Christ in the world. 
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When he had said, the Spirit shall testify, he adds, and you also shall bear wit- 
ness. Note, The Spirit’s working is not to supersede, but to engage and encou- 
rage ours. Though the Spirit testify, ministers also must bear their testimony, 
and people attend to it; for the Spirit of grace witnesseth and worketh by the 
means of grace. ‘he apostles were the first witnesses that were called in the 
famous trial between Christ and the prince of this world, which issued in the 
ejectment of the intruder. This speaks, 1st. The work cut out for them; they 
were to attest the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, concern- 
ing Christ, for the recovering of his just right, and the maintaining of his 
crown and dignity. Though Christ’s disciples fled when they should have 
been witnesses for him upon his trials before the high priest and Pilate; yet 
after the Spirit was poured out upon them, they appeared courageous in 
vindication of the cause of Christ, against the accusations it was loaded with. 
The truth of the Christian religion was to be proved very much by the 
evidence of matter of fact, especially Christ’s resurrection, of which the 
apostles were in a particular manner chosen witnesses, Acts x. 41; and they 
bore their testimony accordingly, Acts iii. 15; v. 32: Christ’s ministers are his 
witnesses. 2nd. The honour put upon them hereby, that they should be 
workers together with God: ‘The Spirit shall testify of me; and you also, 
under the conduct of the Spirit, and in concurrence with the Spirit, (who 
will preserve you from mistaking in that which you relate on your own 
knowledge, and will inform you of that which you cannot know but by 
revelation,) shall bear witness. This might encourage them against the 
hatred and contempt of the world, that Christ had honoured them, and 
would own them. 

2. That they were qualified to be so; “ye have been with me from the 
beginning ;” they not only heard his public sermons, but had constant private 
converse with him. He went about doing good; and while others saw his 
wonderful and merciful works that he did in their own town and country 
only, they that went about with him were witnesses of them all. They had 
likewise opportunity of observing the unspotted purity of his conversation, 
and could witness for him that they never saw in him, or heard from him, 
any thing that had the least tincture of human frailty. Note, Ist. We have 
great reason to receive the record which the apostles gave of Christ; for 
they did not speak by hearsay, but what they had the greatest assurance of 
imaginable, 2 Pet. i. 16; 1 Jno.i. 1,3. 2nd. Those are best able to bear witness 
for Christ that have themselves been with him, by faith, hope, and love, and 
by living a life of communion with God in him. Ministers must first learn 
Christ, and then preach him. Those speak best of the things of God that 
speak experimentally. It is particularly a great advantage to have been 
acquainted with Christ from the beginning; to understand all things from 
the very first, Lu. i. 3; to have been with him from the beginning of our days. 
An early acquaintance and constant converse with the Gospel of Christ will 
make a man like a good householder. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Among other glorious things God hath spoken of himself, this is one, “ I wound, and I 
heal,”’ Dew. xxxii. 39. Christ's discourse in this chapter, which continues and concludes 
his farewell sermon to his disciples, doth so. I. Here are wounding words in the 
notice he gives them of the troubles that were before them, ver. I—6. II. Here are 


healing words in the comforts he administers to them for their support under those 
troubles, which are five: 1. That he would send them the Comforter, ver. 7—15; 
2. That he would visit them again at his resurrection, ver. 16—22; 3. That he would 
secure to them an answer of peace to all their prayers, ver. 23—27; 4. That he was now 
but returning to his Father, ver, 28—32; 5. That whatever troubles they might meet 
with in thia world, by virtue of his victory over it, they should be sure of peace in 
him, ver. 33, 


HESE things have I spoken 
unto you, that ye should not 
be offended. 2 They shall’ 


put you out of the syna-, 
gogues: yea, the time com-' 
eth, that whosoever killeth | 
you will think that he doeth 
2 God service. 3 And these | 
things will they do unto you, 
because they have not known 
the Father, nor me. 4 But these things have I told 
you, that when the time shall come, ye may remem- 


ber that I told you of them. And these things I 
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said not unto you at the beginning, because. I was 
with you. 5 But now I go my way to him that sent 
me; and none of you asketh me, Whither goest 
thou? 6 But because 1 have said these things unto 


you, sorrow hath filled your heart. 


Christ dealt faithfully with his disciples when he sent them forth on his 
errands; for he told them the worst of it, that they might sit down and 
count the cost. He had told them, in the chapter before, to expect the world’s 
hatred ; now here, in these verses, 

First. He gives them a reason why he alarmed them thus with the expecta- 
tion of trouble; “these things have I spoken unto you, that ye should not be 
offended,” or scandalized, ver. 1. 

1. The disciples of Christ are apt to be offended at the cross; and the offence 
of the cross is a dangerous temptation, even to good men, either to turn back 
from the ways of God, or turn aside out of them, or drive on heavily in them; 
to quit either their integrity or their comfort. It is not for nothing that a 
suffering time is called an hour of temptation. 

2. Our Lord Jesus, by giving us notice of trouble, designed to take off the 
terror of it, that it might not be a surprise to us. Of all the adversaries of our 
peace in this world of troubles, none insult us more violently, nor put our 
troops more into disorder, than disappointment doth; but we can easily wel- 
come a guest we expect, and being ‘forewarned are forearmed’— premoniit 
premuniti. 

Secondly. He foretels particularly what they should suffer, ver. 2: “they,” that 
have power to do it, “shall put you out of their synagogues ;” and that is not 
the worst; they shall kill you: eece duo gladii,— behold two swords,’ drawn 
against the followers of the Lord Jesus! 

1. The sword of ecclesiastical censure. This is drawn against them by the 
Jews; for they were the only pretenders to church power; ‘they shall cast 
you out of their synagogues,”—arocwvaywyous moincovaw tas; ‘they shall make 
you excommunicates.’ Ist. They shall cast you out of the particular syna- 
gogues ye were members of. At first they scourged them in their synagogues, 
as contemners of the law, Mat. x. 17; and at length cast them out, as incor- 
rigible. 2nd, They shall cast you out of the congregation of Israel in general, 
the national church of the Jews; shall debar you from the privileges of that, 
put Shy into the condition of an outlaw, qui caput gerit lupinum,—‘to be 
knocked on the head like another wolf.’ They will look upon you as Samari- 
tans, as heathen men and _publicans ; interdico tibi aqua et igne,—‘I forbid you 
the use of water and fire.’ And were it not for the penalties, forfeitures, and 
incapacities incurred hereby, it would be no injury to be thus driven out of 
a house infected and falling. Note, It. has often been the lot of Christ’s dis- 


ciples to be unjustly excommunicated.- Many a good truth has been branded | 


with an anathema; and many a child of God delivered to Satan. 

2. The sword of civil power. The time cometh, the hour is come; now things 
are likely to be worse with you than hitherto they have been; when yon are 
expelled as heretics, they will kill you, and think they do God service, and 
others will think so too. Dads 

Ist. Yon will find them really cruel; they will kill you. Christ’s sheep have 
been accounted as sheep for the slaughter; the twelve apostles, we are told, 
were all put to death, except John. Christ had said, ch. xv. 27, “ ye shall bear 
witness, * papruperte,—‘ ye shall be martyrs ;’ shall seal the truth with their blood, 
their hearts’ blood, ee 

2nd. You will find them seemingly conscientious. They will think they do 
God service; they will seem Aatpeav mpoopeperv,— to offer a good sacrifice to 
God;’ as those that cast out God’s servants of old, and said, “ Let the Lord 
be glorified,” Zsa. lxvi.5. Note, First. It is possible for those that are real 
enemies to God’s service to pretend a mighty zeal for it. The devil’s work has 
many time been done in God’s livery ; and one of the most mischievous enemies 
Christianity ever had sits in the temple of God. Nay, Secondly. It is common 
to patronize an enmity to reneice with a colour of duty to God, and service 
to his church. God’s people have suffered the greatest hardships from eon- 
scientious persecutors ; Paul verily thought he ought to do what he did against 
the name of Jesus. This doth not at all lessen the sin of the persecutors ; for 
villanies will never be consecrated by entitling God to them; but it doth 
greaten the sufferings of the persecuted to die under the character of being 
enemies to God. But there will be a resurrection of names, as well as of bodies, 
at the great day. 

Thirdly. He gives them the true reason of the world’s enmity and rage 
against them; ver. 3, “these things will they do unto you;” not because you 
have done _them any harm, but “because they have not known the Father, 
nor me.” Let this comfort you, that none will be your enemies but the worst 
of men. Note, 1. Many that pretend to know God are wretchedly ignorant of 
him. They that pretended to do him service, thought they knew him, but it 
was a wrong notion they had of him. Israel transgressed the covenant, and 
yet cried, “My God, we know thee !” Hos. viii. 1,2. 2. They that are ignorant 
of Christ cannot have any right knowledge of God. In vain do men pretend 
to know God and religion, while they slight Christ and Christianity. 3. Those 
are very ignorant indeed of God and Christ, that think it an acceptable piece 
of service to persecute good people. They that know Christ, know that he 
“came not into the world to destroy men’s lives, but to save them;” that 
he rules by the power of truth and love, not of fire and sword. Never was 
ae a persecuting church as that which makes ignorance the mother of 

evotion. : 

Fourthly. He tells them why he gave them notice of this now, and why not 
sooner. 

1. Why he told them of it now, ver. 4; not to discourage them, or add to their 
present sorrow ; nor did he tell them of their danger, that they might contrive 
how to avoid it; “but that, when the time shall come,” (and you may be sure 
it will come,) “ you may remember that I told you.” Note, When suffering 
times come, it will be of use to us to remember what Christ has told us of 
sufferings. Ist. That our belief of Christ’s foresight and faithfulness may be 
confirmed; and, 2nd. That the trouble may be the less grievous; for we were 
told of it before, and we took up our profession in expectation of it; so that 
it ought not to be a surprise to us, nor looked upon as a wrong to us. As 
Christ in his sufferings, so his followers in theirs, should have an eye to the 
fulfilling of the Scripture. i 

2. Why he did not tell them of it sooner: “I spake not this to you from the 
beginning,” when you and I came to be first acquainted, “‘ because I was with 
you.” Ist. While he was with them he bore the shock of the world’s malice, 
and stood in the front of the battle; against him the powers of darkness 
levelled all their force; not against small or great, but only against the King 
of Israel; and therefore he did not need then to say so much to them of sut~ 
fering, because it did not fall much to their share. But we do find that from 
the beginning he bade them prepure for sufferings; and therefore, 2nd. [¢ 


is at least marked if we translate, “A little while, and ye behold 
me no longer: and again, a little while, and ye shall see. me.” 
The first clause refers, no doubt, to his approaching death; the second 
clause is by some taken as referring to the internal, spiritual opera- 
tion of Christ, as in chap. xiv. 19 (Olshausen). 


xvi, 18. “ We cannot tell what he saith:” or, “we know not of 
what he speaketh.” 
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be used to describe funeral wailing. Compare Zech. xii. 10; for the 
literal fulfilment, see Mark xvi. 10 (Webster and Wilkinson). 

xvi. 23. “ Ye shall ask me nothing;” “whatsoever ye shall ask :” 
the word in the second clause is different from that used in the first. 
The first here refers mainly to inquiry (as in verses 19 and 30), 
though the word has both senses. There would be no need for them 
to ask any question. ‘Ye shall ask me no question” is the render- 


xvi. 20. “Weep and lament:” these words are such as would || ing in Tyndale’s version. The second word means “petition.” . 
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seems rather to be meant of the promise of another Comforter. This he had 
said little of to them at the beginning, because he was himself with them, to 
instruct, guide, and comfort them: and then they needed not the promise of the 
Spirit’s extraordinary presence. The children of the bridechamber would not 
have so much need of a Comforter, till the bridegroom should be taken away, 

Fifthly. He expresses a vory affectionate concern for the present sadness 
of his disciples, upon occasion of what he had said to them; ver. 5, 6,“ Now 
1” am to be no longer with you, but “go my way to him that sent me,” to repose 
there after this fatigue; “ and none of you asketh me,” with any courage 
“Whither goest thou?” But instead of inquiring after that. which would 
comfort you, you pore upon that which looks melancholy, and “ sorrow has 
filled your heart.” 1. He had told them that he was about to leave them ; ‘* Now 
I go my way.” He was not driven away by force, but voluntarily departed ; 
his life was not extorted from him, but deposited by him. He went to him 
that sent him, to give account of his negotiation. Thus when we depart out 
of this world, we go to him that sent us into it, which should make us all 
solicitous to live to good purposes; remembering we have a commission to 
execifte, which must be returned at a certain day. 2. He had told them what 
hard things they must suffer when he was gone, and that they must not expect 
such an easy, quiet life as they had had. Now if these were the legacies he had 
to leave to them who had left all for him, they would be tempted to think they 
had made a sorry bargain of it, and were for the present in a consternation 
about it, in which their Master sympathizes with them, and blames them, 

Ist. That they were careless of the means of comfort, and did not stir up 
themselves to seek it : “none of you asketh me, Whither goest thou?” Peter had 
started that question, ch. xiii. 36, and Thomas had seconded it, ch. xiv. 53; but 
they did not pursue it; they did not take the answer; were in the dark con- 
cerning it, and did not inquire farther, nor seek for fuller satisfaction; did 
not continue seeking, continue knocking. See what a compassionate teacher 
Christ is, and how condescending to the weak and ignorant ; many a teacher 
will not endure that the learner should ask the same question twice; if he 
cannot take a thing quickly, let him go without it; but our Lord Jesus knows 
how to deal with babes, that must be taught with precept upon precept. If 
the disciples here would have pushed on that inquiry, they would have found 
that his going away was for his advancement, and therefore his departure from 
them should not inordinately trouble them; for why should they be against his 
preferment? and for their advantage, and therefore their sufferings for him 
should not inordinately trouble them; for a sight of Jesus at the right hand 
of God would be an effectual support to them, as it was to Stephen. Note, 
An hamble, believing inquiry into the design and tendency of the darkest dis- 

ensations of Providence would help te reconcile us to them, and to grieve the 
ess, and fear the less because of them. It will silence us to ask whenee they 
come, but will abundantly satisfy us to ask whither they go; for we know they 
work for good, Rom. viii. 28. 

2nd. That they were too intent, and pored too much upon the occasions 
of their grief: sorrow has filled their heart. Christ had said enough te fill 
them with joy, ch. xv. 11; but by looking at that only which made against 
them, and overlooking that which made for them, they were so full of sorrow 
that there was no room for joy. Note, It is the common fault and folly of 
melancholy Christians to dwell only upon the dark side of the cloud, to medi- 
tate nothing but terror, and turn a deaf ear to the voice of joy and gladness. 
That which filled the disciples’ hearts with sorrow, and hindered the operation 
of the cordials Christ administered, was too great an affection to this present 
life. They were big with hopes of their Master’s external kingdom and glory, 
and that they should shine and reign with him; and now, instead of that, to 
hear of nothing but bonds and afflictions, this filled them with sorrow. Nothing 
is a greater prejudice to our joy in God than the love of the world, and the 
sorrow of the world, the consequence of it. 


7 Nevertheless I tell you the truth; It is expe- 
dient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I de- 
part, I will send him unto you. 8 And when he is 
come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of right- 
eousness, and of judgment: 9 Of sin, because they 
believe not on me; 10 Of righteousness, because I 
go to my Father, and ye see me no more; 11 Of 
judgment, because the prince of this world is judged. 
12 I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. 13 Howbeit when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but what- 
soever he shall hear, hat shall he speak: and he will 
shew you things to come. 14 He shall glorify me: 
for he shall receive of mine, and shall shew 7t unto 
you. 15 All things that the Father hath are mine: 
therefore said I, that he shall take of mine, and shall 


shew it unto you. 


. As it was usual with the Old Testament prophets to comfort the church in 
its calamities with the promise of the Messiah, Isa. ix. 6, Mic. v. 5, Zec. iii. 8 
so, the Messiah being come, the promise of the Spirit_was the great cordial, and 
is still. Three things we have here concerning the Comforter’s coming: 

First. That Christ’s departure was absolutely necessary to the Comforter’s 
coming, ver. 7. The disciples were so loath to believe this, that Christ saw 
cause to assert it with a more than ordinary solemnity; “I tell you the 
truth.” We may be corfident of the truth of every thing that Christ has 
told us; he hath no design tu impose upon us. Now, to make them easy, he 
here tells them, 


1. In general, it was expedient tor them he should go away. This was 


strange bec HE but if it was true, it was comfortable enough, and shewed | 


them how absurd their sorrow was. ‘It is expedient, not only for me, but 
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for you also, that I go away;’ though they did not see it, and are lvath te 
believe it, so it is. Note, Ist. Those things often seem grievous to us that 
are really expedient for us; and particularly our going away when we have 
finished our course. 2nd. Our Lord Jesus is always for that which is most 
expedient for us, whether we think so or no; he deals nut with us according 
to the folly of our own choices, but graciously overrules them, and gives us the 
physic we are loath to take, because he kuows it is good for us. 

2. It was therefore expedient, because it was in urder to the sending of the 
Spirit. Now observe, 

Ist. That Christ’s going was in order to the Comforter’s coming. 

‘irst. This is expressed negatively; “If 1 go not away, the Comforter will 
not come.” And why not? lst. So it was settled in the Divine counsels con- 
cerning this affair; and the measures must not be altered; shall the earth 
be forsaken for them? He that gives freely may recall one gift before he 
bestows another; while we would fondly hold all. 2nd. It is congruous 
enough that the ambassador extraordinary should be recalled before the 
envoy come that is constantly to reside. 37d. ‘The sending of the Spirit was 
to be the fruit of Christ’s purchase, and that purchase was to be made by his 
death, which was his going away. 4th. It was to be in answer to his inter- 
cession within the veil: see ch. xiv. 16. Thus must this gift be both paid for 
and prayed for by our Lord Jesus, that we might learn to put the greater 
value upon it. 5th. ‘The great argument the Spirit was to use in convincing 
the world, must be Christ’s ascension into heaven, and his welcome there 
see ver. 10; ch. vii. 39. 6th. The disciples must be weaned from his bodily 
presence, which they were too apt to dote upon before they were duly pre- 
pared to receive the spiritual aids and comforts of a new dispensation. 

Secondly. \t is expressed positively; “If I depart, L will send him to you;” 
that is to say, ‘Trust me to provide effectually, that you shall be no losers 
by my departure.’ The glorified Redeemer is not unmindful of his church 
on earth, nor will ever leave it without its necessary supports; though he 
departs, he sends the Comforter; nay, he departs on purpose to send him. 
Thus still, though one generation of ministers and Christians departs, another 
is raised up in their room; for Christ will maintain his own cause. 

2nd. ‘That the presence of Christ’s Spirit in his church is so much better 
and more desirable than his bodily presence, that it was really expedient for 
us he should go away to send the Comforter. His corporal presence could 
be but in one place at one time, but his Spirit is every where, in all places, 
at all times, wherever two or three are gathered in his name. Christ’s bodily 
presence draws men’s eyes, his Spirit draws their hearts; that was the letter 
which kills,—his Spirit gives life. 

Secondly. That the coming of the Spirit was absolutely necessary to the 
carrying on of Christ’s interest on earth; ver. 8, “And when he is come,” 
éOwv éxetvos, He that is sent, is willing of himself to come, and at his first coming 
he will do this, —“ he will reprove,” or, as the margin reads it, ‘ he will convince 
the world’ by your ministry, concerning sin, righteousness, and judgment. 

1. See here what the office of the Spirit is, and on what errand he is sent. 
Ist. ‘'o reprove. The Spirit, by the word and conscience, is a reprover; 
ministers are reprovers by office, and Hie ee the Spirit reproves. 2nd. ‘To 
convince. It is alaw term, and speaks the office of the judge in summing up 
the evidence, and setting a matter that has been long canvassed in a clear and 
true light. He shall convince, that is, he shall put to silence the adversaries 
of Christ and his cause, by discovering and demonstrating the falsehood and 
fallacy of that which they have maintained, and the truth and certainty of that 
which they have opposed. Note, Convincing work is the Spirit's work; he 
can do it effectually, and none but he; man may open the cause, but it is 
the Spirit only that can open the heart. The Spirit is called the Comforter, 
ver. 7, and here it is said he shall convince; one would think that were cold 
comfort; but it is the method the Spirit takes, first to convince, and then 
to comfort,—first to lay open the wound, and then apply healing medicines. 
Or, taking conviction more generally for a demonstration of what is right, 
it intimates that the Spirit’s comforts are solid, and grounded upon truth. 

2. See who they are whom he is to reprove and convince—* the world,” both 
Jew and Gentile. Ist. He shall give the world the most powerful means of 
conviction; for the apostles shall go into all the world, backed by the Spirit, 
to preach the Gospel, fully pres 2nd. He shall sufficiently provide for the 
taking off and silencing of the objections and prejudices of the world against 
the Gospel. Many an infidel was convinced of all, and judged of all, 
1 Cor. xiv. 24. 3rd. He shall effectually and savingly convince many in the 
world, some in every age, in every place, in order to their conversion to the 
faith of Christ. Now this was an encouragement to the disciples, in reference 
to the difficulties they were likely to meet with, £irst. ‘hat they should see 
good done; Satan’s kingdom fall like lightning, which would be their joy, as it 
was his. Even this ma ignant world the Spirit shall work upon, and the con- 
viction of sinners is the comfort of faithful ministers. Secondly. That this 
would be the fruit of their services and sufferings; these should contribute 
very much to this good work. 

3. See what the Spirit shall convince the world of. 

Ist. “‘ Of sin, because they believe not on me,” ver. 9. 

First. The Spirit is sent to convince sinners of sin; not barely to tell them 
of it, (in conviction there is more than that,) it is to prove it upon them, and 
force them to own it, as they that were convicted of their own consciences, 
ch. viii. 9; make them to know their abominations. The Spirit convinceth of the 
fact of sin, that we have done so and so; of the fault of sin, that we have done 
ill in doing so; of the folly of sin, that we have acted against right reason and 
our true interest; of the filth of sin, that by it we are become odious to God; 
of the fountain of sin, the corrupt nature ; and, lastly, of the fruit of sin, that 
the end thereof is death. The Spirit demonstrates the pravity and degeneracy 
of the whole world; that all the world is guilty before God. 

Secondly. The Spirit in conviction fastens especially upon the sin of unbelief, 
their not believing in Christ, lst. As the great reigning sin. There was, and 
is, a world of people that believe not in Jesus Christ, and they are not sensi- 
ble that it is their sin. Natural conscience tells them that murder and theft 
are sins ; but it is a supernatural work of the Spirit to convince them that it 
is a sin to suspend their belief of the Gospel, and to reject the salvation offered 
by it. Natural religion, after it has given us its best discoveries and directions, 
lays and leaves us under this farther obligation, that whatever Divine revelation 
shall be made to us at any time, with sufficient evidence to prove it Divine, we 
accept it, and submit to it; which law they transgress who, when God speaketh 
to us by his Son, refuse him that speaketh ; and therefore itis sin. 2nd. As the 
great ruining sin. Every sin is so in its own nature; no sin is so to them that 
believe in Christ ; so that it is unbelief that damns sinners; it is because cf that, 
that they cannot enter into rest, that they cannot escape the wrath of God; it 
is a sin against the remedy. 3rd. As that which is at the bottom of all sin; 
so Calvin takes it: the Spirit shall convince the world, that the true reason 
why sin reigns among them is, because they are not by faith united to Christ; 
ne putimus vel guttam unam rectitudinis sine Christo nobis mnesse,— Let us not 
suppose that, apart from Christ, we bave a drop of rectitude.’—Calvin. 

2nd. * Of righteousness, because I go to my Father, and ye see me no more, 
ver. 10. We may understand this, First. Of Christ’s personal righteousness 


' xvi. 26. “Ye shall ask:” the word is that used in the first | they said—* Ye do indeed believe now, but,” &c.; in the latter, 


clause of verse 23. It was noted that the word has two senses— 
inyuiring, and also petitioning. 

xvi. 29. ‘ Now speakest thou plainly :” now, at this present time, 
as opposed to the expression, “the time cometh,” &c., verse 25. 
_ xvi. 31. “Do ye now believe?” the sentence may be taken as 
a simple assertion, or, as in the English version, as a question. In the 
former case we must understand Christ to admit the truth of what 


_ a 


that he designed to represent the weakness and imperfection of 
their faith. 

xvi. 33. ‘I have overcome the world:” they were to regard the 
world as a conquered foe. The world in its persecuting, rather than 
its seducing aspect, seems to be the main thought. The victory is 
moral resistance to violence, rather than temptation. Compare verses 
1—3 and chap. xv. 18—21 (Webster and Wilkinson). 
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He shall convicee the world that Jesus of Nazareth was “ Christ the righteous,’ 
1 Jno. ii. 1: as the centurion owned, Lu. xxiii. 47, “ Certainly this was a righ- 
teous man.” His enemies put him under the worst of characters, and multitudes 
were not or would not be convineed but that he was an ill man, which 
strengthened their prejudices against his doctrine, but he is “justified by the 
Spirit,” 1 Jim. iii. 16. He is proved to be a righteous man, and not a deceiver ; 
and then the point is in effect gained, for he is either the great Redeemer, or a 
great cheat; buta cheat we are sure he is not. Now, by what medium or argu- 
ment will the Spirit convince men of the sincerity of our Lord Jesus? Why, 
ist. Their seeing him no more will contribute something towards the removal 
of their prejudices; they shall see him no more in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
in the form of a servant, which made them slight him. Moses was more re- 
spected after his removal than before. But, 2nd. His going to the Father 
would be a full conviction of it. The comin of the Spirit according to the 
promise was a proof of Christ’s exaltation to od’s right hand, Acts il. 36, 373 
and that was a demonstration of his righteousness, for the holy God would 
never set a deceiver at his right hand. Secondly. Of Christ’s righteousness 
communicate, to us for our justification and salvation, that everlasting righ- 
teousness which Messiah was to bring in, Dan. ix. 24. Now, 1st. The Spirit 
shall convince men of this righteousness ; having by convictions of sin shewed 
them their need of a righteousness, lest that drive them to despair, he will 
shew them where it is to be had, and how they may, upon their believing, be 
acquitted from guilt, and accepted as righteous in God's sight. It was hard to 
convince those of this righteousness, that went about to establish their own, 
Rom. x. 3; but the Spirit will do it. 2nd, Christ’s ascension is the great 
argument proper to convince men of this righteousness I will go to the 
Father,” and as an evidence of my welcome with him, “ you shall see me no 
more ;” if Christ had left any part of his undertaking unfinished, he had been 
sent back again; but now we are sure he is at the right hand of God, we are 
sure of being justified through him. | : te hs 

3rd. “Of judgment, because the prince of this world is judged,” ver. 10. 

Observe here, First. The devil, the prince of this world, was judged, was dis- 
covered to be a great deceiver and destroyer ; and as such, Judgment was 
entered against him, and execution in part done. — He was cast out of the Gen- 
tile world, when his oracles were silenced, and his altars deserted; cast out of 
the bodies of many in Christ’s name, which miraculous power continued long 
in the church; he was east out of the souls of people by the grace of God 
working with the Gospel of Christ ; he fell as lightning from heaven. Secondly. 
This is a good argument wherewith the Spirit convinceth the world of judg- 
nent; that is, Ist. Of inherent holiness and sanctification, Mat. xii. 18. By the 
judgment of the prince of this world, it appears that Christ is stronger than 
Satan, and can disarm and dispossess him, and set up his throne upon the ruins 
of his. 2nd. Of a new and better dispensation of things, He shall shew that 
Christ’s errand into the world was to set things to rights in it, and to introduce 
times of reformation and regeneration ; and he proves it by this, that the prince 
of this world, the great master of misrule, is judged and expelled All will be 
well when his power is broken who made all the mischief. 3rd. Of the power 
and dominion of the Lord Jesus. He shall convince the world that all judgment 
is committed to bim, and that he is Lord of all; which is evident by this, that he 
has judged the prince of this world, has broken the serpent’s head, destroyed 
him that had the power of death, and spoiled principalities. If Satan be thus 
subdued by Christ, we may be sure no other power can stand before him, 4th. 
Of the final day of judgment; all the obstinate enemies of Christ’s Gospel and 
kingdom shall certainly be reckoned with at last; for the devil, their ringleader, 
is iudged. 
: Thirdly. That the coming of the Spirit would be of unspeakable advantage 
to the disciples themselves. The Spirit has work to do, not only on the enemies 
of Christ, to convince and humble them; but upon his servants and agents, to 
instruct and eomfort them; and therefore it was expedient for them that he 
should go away. r 

eae to them the tender sense he had of their present weakness ; 
ver. 12, “I have yet many things to say unto you,”—not which should have been 
said, but which he could and would have said—“ but ye cannot bear them 
now.” See what a teacher Christ is. 1st. None like him for copiousness; when 
he hath said much, he hath still many things more to say. ‘Treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge are hid in him; we are not straitened in him, if we be 
not straitened in ourselves. 2nd. None like him for compassion. He would 
have told them more of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God, particu- 
larly of the rejection of the Jews, and the ealling of the Gentiles, but they 
could not bear it; it would have confounded and stumbled them, rather than 
have given them any satisfaction. When, after his resurrection, they spoke to 
him of restoring the kingdom to Israel, he referred them to the coming of the 
Holy Ghost, by which they should receive power to bear those discoveries, 
which are so contrary to the notions they had received, that they could not 
bear them now. ! i : " 

2. He assures them of sufficient assistances by the pouring out of the Spirit. 
They were now conscious to themselves of great dulness and many mistakes, 
and what shall they do now their Master is leaving them? but when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, you will be easy, and all will be well; well indeed, for 
he shall undertake to guide the apostles, and glorify Christ. 

Ist. ‘To guide the apostles. He will take care, | } 

First. That they do not miss their way; he will guide you, as the camp of 
Israel was guided through the wilderness by the pillar of cloud and fire. The 
Spirit guided their tongues in speaking, and their pens in writing, to secure 
them from mistakes. ‘I'he Spirit is given us to be our guide, Jom. viii. 14; not 
only to shew us the way, but to go along with us by his continued aids and 
influences. : , ; 

Secondly. That they do not come short of their end. He will guide them 
into all truth, as the skilful pilot guides the ship into the port it is bound for, 
To be led into a truth, is more than barely to know it; it is to be intimately and 
experimentally acquainted with it; to be piously and strongly affected with it; 
not only to have the notion of it in our heads, but the relish and savour an 
power of it in our hearts; it notes a gradual discovery of truth, shining more 
and more. He shall lead you by those truths that are plain and easy to those 
that are more difficult. But how into all truth? The meaning is, 

ist. Into the whole truth relating to their embassy ; whatever was needful’ 
or useful for them to know, in order to the due discharge of their office, they 
should be fully instructed in. What truths they were to teach others the 
Spirit would teach them; would give them the understanding of, and enable 
them both to explain and to defend. , 

2nd, Into nothing but the truth; all that he shall guide you into shall be 
truth, | Jno. ii. 27; the anointing is truth. In the following words he proves 
both these: 

(1.) The Spirit shall teach nothing but the truth; ‘“‘for he shall not speak of 
himself” any doctrine distinct from mine ; “but whatsoever he shall hear,” and 
knows to be the mind of the Father, “ that,” and that only, “shall he speak.” 
This intimates, (Ist.) That the testimony of the Spirit in the Word, and by 
the apostles, is what we may rely upon. The Spirit knows and “searches all 
things, even the deep things of God,’ ani the apostles received that Spirit, 
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1 Cor. ii. 10.11; so that we may venture our sou!s upon tne Spirit’s word, 
(2nd.) That the testimony of the Spirit always concurs with the word of Christ, 
for he doth not speak of himself, has no separate interest or intention of his 
own; but as in essence, so in record, he is one with the Father and the Son 
1 Jno. v. 7. Men’s word and spirit often disagree, but the eternal Word and 
the eternal Spirit never do. 

(2.) He shall teach you all truth, and keep back nothing that is profitable for 
you, for he will ‘shew you things to ome.” ‘The Spirit was in the apostles a 
spirit of prophecy; it was foretold h— should be so, Joel ii. 28; and he was so. 
The Spirit shewed them things to come, as Acts xii. 28; xx. 23; xxi. 113 the 
Spirit spake of the apostacy of the latter times, 1 Zim. iv.1. John, when he was 
in the Spirit, had things to come shewed him in vision. Now this was a great 
satisfaction to their own minds, and of use to them in their conduct, and was 
also a great confirmation of their mission. Jansenins has a pious note upon 
this: we should not grudge that the Spirit doth not now shew us things to come 
in this world, as he did to the apostles; let it suffice that the Spirit in the Word 
hath shewed us things to come in the other world, which are our chief coneern. 

2nd. The Spirit undertook to glorify Christ, ver. 14, 15. e 

‘irst. Even the sending of the Spirit was the glorifying of Christ. God the 
Father glorified him in heaven, and the Spirit glorified him on earth. It was 
the honour of the Redeemer that the Spirit was both sent in his name, and 
sent on his errand, to carry on and perfect his undertaking, All the gifts and 
graces of the Spirit, all the preaching and all the writing of the apostles under 
the influence of the Spirit,—the tongues, and miracles, were to glorify Christ. 

Secondly. The Spirit glorified Christ, by leading his followers into the truth 
as itis in Jesus, #’ph., iv. 21. He assures them, 

Ist. That the Spirit should communicate the things of Christ to them; “he 
shall receive of mine and shall shew it unto you.” As in essence he pro- 
ceedeth from the Son, so in influence and operation he derives from him. 
He shall take, é zov Guov, of ‘that whichis mine.’ All that the Spirit shews us, 
that is, applies to us for our instruction and comfort, all he gives us for our 
strength and quickening, and all he secures and seals to us, did all belong to 
Christ, and was had and received from him. All was his, for he bought it, and 
paid dear for it; and therefore he had reason to call it his own; his, for he first 
received it; it was given him as the head of the church, to be derived from 
him to all his members. The Spirit came not to erect a new kingdom, but to 
advance and establish the same kingdom that Christ had erected, to maintain the 
same interest, and pursue the same design; those, therefore, who pretend to the 
Spirit, and yet vilify Christ, give themselves the lie, for he came to glorify Christ 

2nd. That herein the things of God should be communicated to us. Lest any 
should think that the receiving of his would not make them much the richer, 
he adds, “all things that the Pathor has are mine;” as God, all that self-ex- 
istent light, and self-sufficient happiness, which the Father has, he has; as 
Mediator, all things are delivered to him of the Father, Mat. xi. 27; all that 
grace and trnth, which God designed to shew to us, he lodged it in the hands 
of the Lord Jesus, Col. i. 19. Spiritual blessings in heavenly things are given 
by the Father to the Son for us; and the Son intrusts the Spirit to conyey 
them to us. Some apply it to that which goes just before, “he shall shew you 
things to come ;” and so it is explained by Rev. i. 1; God gave it to Christ, and 
he signified it to John, who wrote what the Spirit said, Zev. i. 1. 


16 A little while, and ye shall not see me: and 
again, a little while, and ye shall see me, because I 
go to the Father. 17 Then said some of his disciples 
among themselves, What is this that he saith unto 
us, A little while, and ye shall not see me: and again, 
a little while, and ye shall see me: and, Because I go 
tothe Father? 18 They said therefore, What is this 
that he saith, A little while? we cannot tell what he 
saith. 19 Now Jesus knew that they were desirous 
to ask him, and said unto them, Do ye enquire among 
yourselves of that I said, A little while, and ye shall 
not see me: and again, a little while, and ye shall 
see me? 20 Verily, verily, I say unto you, That ye 
shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice : 
and ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy. 21 A woman when she is in travail 
hath sorrow, because her hour is come: but as soon 
as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no 
more the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the 
world. 22 And ye now therefore have sorrow: but 
I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no man taketh from you. 

Our Lord Jesus, for the comfort of his sorrowful disciples, here promiseth 
that he would visit them again. 

First. Observe the intimation he gave them of this comfort he designed them, 
ver. 16. Here he tells them, 

1. That they should now shortly lose the sight of him; “a little while, and 
ye,” that have seen me so long, and still desire to see me, “shall not see me ;” 
and therefore, if they had any good question to ask him, they must ask quickly, 
for he was now taking his bs of them. Note, It is good to consider how 
near to a period our seasons of grace are, that we may be quickened to im- 
prove them while they are continued. Now our eyes see our teachers, see 
the days of the Son of man; but perhaps yet a little while, and we shall noé¢ 
see them. They lost the sight of Christ, Ist. At his death; when he withdrew 
from this world, and never after shewed himself openly in it. The most that 


death doth to our Christian friends, is to take them out of our sight, not out of 
being, not out of bliss, not out of all relation to us; only out of sight, and then 


xvii. 1. “And now,” writes Olshausen, “ the Redeemer breathesout 
all the wishes of his heart for his own in a sublime prayer, usually 
called the intercessory prayer, because in this the Lord prays for 
the disciples, and the whole of his future Church that should result 
from their ministry. The peculiarity of John’s Gospel is expressed 
in this prayer in a kind of concentrated form. The thoughts in it 
are so natural and simple, that they seem to be free from all difficulty ; 
and yet, with all their perspicuity, they are so unfathomably pro- 
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found, that every attempt to exhaust them is in vain.” Archbis! 
Thomson speaks of this prayer as “that sublime prayer in which the 
High-Priest, as it were, consecrates himself the victim; and so doing, 


prays for those who shall hold fast and keep the benefits of that 


sacrifice offered for the whole world, whether his disciples already, 
or to be brought to him hereafter by the ministry of the apostles.’ 


Concerning the general structure of the prayer, it has been noted — 
that it has two parts—the first extending to the end of verse 8, ne 
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not out of mind. 2nd. At his ascension; when he withdrew from them who 
after his resurrection, had for some time conversed with him; “a cloud received 
him out of their sight;” and though they looked stedfastly after him, “they 
saw him no more,” Acts i. 9, 10; 2 Ain. ii, 12: see 2 Cor. v. 16. 

2. That yet they should speedily recover the sight of him; “again a little 
while, and ye shall see me ;” and therefore ye ought not to sorrow as those that 
had no hope. His farewell was not a final farewell; they should see him again, 
Ist. At his resurrection, soon after his death, when he shewed himself alive | 
by many infallible proofs, and this in a very little while, not forty hours: see 

‘os. vi. 2. 2nd. By the pouring out of the Spirit soon after his ascension, which | 
scattered the mists of ignorance and mistakes they were almost lost in, and 
gave thema much clearer insight into the mysteries of Christ's Gospel, than 
they had yet had. The Spirit’s coming was Christ’s visit to his disciples; not a 
transient buta permanent one, and such a visit as abundantly retrieved the sight 
of him. 3rd. At his second coming: they saw him again as they removed one 
by one to him at death; and they shall all see him together at the end of time, 
when he shall come in the clouds, and every eye shall see him. It might truly 
bo said of this, it was but a little while, and they should see him; for what are 
the oays of time to the days of eternity? 2 Pet. ili. 8, 9. 

The reason given is, “ because I go to the Father;” and therefore, First. I 
must leave you for a time, because my business calls me to the upper world; 
and you must be content to want me, for really my business is yours. Secondly. 
Therefore you shall see me again shortly, for the Father will not detain me to 
your prejudice. If Igo upon your errand, you shall see me again as soon as 
my business is done, as soon as is convenient. It should seem all this refers 
rather to his going away at death and return at his resurrection, than his 
going away at his ascension, and his return at the end of time; for it was 
his death that was their grief, not his ascension, Zu. xxiv. 52; and betwixt 
his dedth and resurrection it was indeed a little while, Andit may be read, 
not, ‘yet a little while, —it is not ér prxpov, as it is ch. xii. 35,—but pcxpor, ‘ for 
a little while ye shall not see me;’ namely, the three days of his lying in the 

rave; and again, “for alittle while ye shall see me;” namely, the forty days 
Boiween his resurrection and ascension. Thus we may say of our ministers 
and Christian friends—yet a little while, and we shall not see them; either they 
must leave us, or we leave them; but it is certain we must part shortly, and 
yet not part for ever: it is but a ‘good night’ to them, whom we hope to see 
with joy in the morning. 

Secondly. The perplexity of the discipies upon the intimation given them; 
they were at a loss what to make of it, ver. 17, 18; some of them said softly 
among themselves,—either some of the weakest, that were least able, or some of 
the most inquisitive, that were most desirous to understand him, “ What is this 
that he saith to us?” ‘Though Christ had often spoken to this purpose before, 
yet still they were in the dark; though precept be upon precept, it is in vain, | 
unless God give the understanding. ow see here, - ; 

1. The disciples’ weakness, in that they could not understand so plain a say- | 
ing, which Christ had already given hima ser to, having told them so often in | 
pl n terms that he should be killed, and the third Le rise again; yet say they, 
y We cannot tell what he saith.” For, Ist. Sorrow had filled their heart, and 
made them unapt to receive the impressions of comfort. The darkness of 1gno- 
rance, and the darkness of melancholy, commonly increase and thicken one 
another; mistakes cause griefs, and then griefs confirm mistakes. 2nd. The 
notion of Christ’s secular kingdom was so deeply rooted in them that they could 
make no sense at all of those sayings of his, which they knew not how to recon- 
eile with that notion. When we think the Scripture must be made to agree 
with the false ideas we have imbibed, no wonder we complain of its difficulty; 
but when our reasonings are captivated to revelation, the matter becomes 
3rd. It should seem that which puzzled them was, the little while, If he 
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easy. 2 ‘ 
must go at last, yet they could not conceive how he should leave them quickly, 
when his stay hitherto had been so short, and so little while comparatively. | 


Thus it is hard for us to represent to ourselves that change as near, which yet 
we know will come certainly, and may come suddenly, When we are told, yet 
a little while, and we must go hence,—yet a littie while, and we must give up 
eur account, we know not how to digest it, for we always took the vision to be | 
for a great while to come, £ze. xii. 27. ' 

2. Their willingness to be instructed. When they were at a loss about the 
meaning of Christ’s words, they conferred together upon it, and asked help of , 
one another. By mutual converse abont Divine things we both borrow others’ 
light and improve our own. Observe how exactly they repeat Christ’s words; 
though we cannot fully solve every ditticulty we meet with in Scripture, yet 
we must not therefore throw it by, but revolve what we cannot explain, and 
wait till God shall reveal even this unto us. , 

Thirdly. The farther explication of what Christ had said. 

1. See te why Christ explained it, ver. 19; because he “knew they were 
desirous to ask him,” and designed it. Note, The knots we cannot untie, we | 
must bring to Him who alone can give an understanding. Christ knew they 
were desirous to ask him, but were bashful and ashamed to ask. Note, Christ, 
takes cognizance of pious desires, though they be not as yet offered up—the 
groanings that cannot be utter and even prevents them with the blessings 
of his goodness. Christ instructed those who he knew were desirous to ask 
him, though they did not ask ; before we call he answers. | 

Another reason why Christ explained it was because he observed them can- 
vassing this matter among themselves ; “ Do ye enquire this among yourselves?” 
well, I will make it easy to you. This intimates to us who they are that Christ 
will teach, Ist. The humble, that confess their ignorance, for so much their 
inquiry implied. 2nd. The diligent, that use the means they have. Do ye 
inquire? you shall be taught: “to him that hath shall be given.” 

2. See here how he explained it, not by a nice and critical descant upon the 
words, but by bringing the thing more closely to them. He had told them of 
not seeing him, and seeing him, and they did not apprehend that; and therefore 
he explains it by their sorrowing and rejoicing, because we commonly measure 
things according as they affect us; ver. 20, ‘Ye shall weep and lament for m 
departure, but the world shall rejoice in it; and ye shall be sorrowful while 
am absent, but upon my return to you your sorrow will be turned into joy.’ 
But he saith nothing of the little while, because he saw that perplexed them 
more than any thing; and it is no matter for our knowing the times and the 
seasons. Note, Believers have joy or sorrow according as they have or have 
not a sight of Christ, and the tokens of his presence with them. 

What Christ saith here, and ver. 21, 22, of their sorrow and joy, 

__ Ist. Is primarily to be understood of the present state and circumstances of 
the disciples; and so we have, 

First. Their grief foretold; “ ye shall weep and lament, and ye shall be sor- 
rowful.” The sufferings of Christ could not but be the sorrow of his disciples: 
they wept for him, because they loved him; the pain of our friend is a pain to 
oursvives; when they slept, it was for sorrow, Lu. xxii. 45; they wept for 
themselves, and their own loss, and the sad apprehensions they had what 
would become of them when he was gone. It could not but be a grief to 
lose him for whom they nad left their all, and from whom they expected so 
much. Christ has given notice to his disciples beforehand to expect sorrow, | 
that they may treasure up comforts accordingly. 
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lot, and seriousness is their temper: 
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Secondly. The world’s rejoicing at the same time; “but the world shall 
rejoice.” That which is the grief of saints, is the joy of sinners. ist. They that 
are strangers to Christ will continue in their carnal mirth, and not at all 
interest themselves in their sorrows. It is nothing to them that pass by, 
Lam. i. 12. Nay, 2nd. They that are enemies to Christ will therefore rejoice, 
because they hope they have conquered him, and ruined his interest. When 
the chief priests had Christ upon the cross, we may suppose they made merry 
over him, as they that dwell on earth over the slain witnesses, Rev. xi. 10. Let 
‘ be he surprise to us if we see others triumphing when we are trembling for 

1e ark. 

Thirdly. The return of joy to them in due time; “but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy.” As the joy of the hypocrite, so the sorrow of the true 
Christian, is but for a moment. “ The disciples were glad when they saw the 

ord, c His resurrection was life from the dead to them; and their sorrow for 
Christ’s sufferings was turned into joy of such a nature as could not be damped 
and embittered by any sufferings of their own. They were sorrowful, and yet 
always rejoicing, 2 Cor, vi. 10; had sorrowful lives, and yet joyful hearts. 

2nd. It is applicable to all the faithful followers of the Lamb, and describes 

x Christians. 
First. Their condition and disposition are both mournful; sorrows are their 
they that are acquainted with Christ 
must, as he was, be acquainted with grief; they weep and lament for that 
which others make light of, their own sins, aud the sins of those about them; 
they mourn with sufferers that mourn, and mourn for sinners that mourn not 
for themselves. 

Secondly. The world at the same time goes away with all the mirth; they 
laugh now, and spend their days so jovially, that one would think they neither 
knew sorrow nor feared it. Carnal mirth and pleasures are surely none of the 
best things ; for then the worst men would not have so large a share of them, 
and the favourites of Heaven be such strangers to them. 

Thirdly, Spiritual mourning will shortly be turned into eternal rejoicing. 
Gladness is sown for the upright in heart, that sow in tears, and without doubt 
they shall shortly reap in joy. Their sorrow will not only be followed with joy, 
but turned into it; for the most precious comforts take rise from pious griefs. 
This he illustrates by a similitude taken from a woman in travail, to whose 
sorrows he compares those of his disciples, for their encouragement; for it is 
the will of Christ that his people should be a comforted people. 
f 1st. Here is the similitude or parable itself, ver. 21; “A woman,” we know 
‘when she is in travail hath sorrow ;” she is in exquisite pain, “ because her 
hour is come,” the hour which nature and Providence have fixed, which slie 
hath expected, and cannot escape; “but as soon as she is delivered of the 
child,” provided she be safely delivered, and the child be, though a Jabez, 
1 Chr. iv, 9, yet not a Benoni, Gen. xxxv. 18, then “she remembers no more 
the anguish ;” her groans and complaints are all over, and the after-pains are 
easier borne, “for joy that a man is born into the world,” &4pwros, one of 
PS human race, a child, be it son or daughter, for the word speaks either. 

serve, 

(1.) The fruit of the curse, in the sorrow and pain of .a woman in travail 
according to the sentence, Gen. iii. 16; “in sorrow shalt thou bring forth.’ 
These pains are extreme, the greatest griefs and pains are compared to them, 
Ps. xiviii. 6; Lea. xiii. 8; xxi. 3; Jer. iv. 31; vi. 24; and they are inevitable, 
1 Thes. v.3. See what this world is; all its roses are surrounded with thorns; 
all the children of men are upon this account foolish children, that they are the 
heaviness of her that bore them from the very first. This comes of sin. 

(2.) ‘The fruit of the blessing, in the joy there is for a child born into the world. 
If God had not preserved the blessing in force after the fall, “be fruitful and 
pied Aa onal could never have looked upon their children with any 
comfort, ut what is the fruit of a blessing is matter of joy. The birth of 
a living child is, Ist. The parents’ joy; it makes them very glad, Jer. xx. 15. 
Though children are certain cares, uncertain comforts, and often prove the 
greatest crosses, yet it is natural to us to rejcice in their birth. Could we be 
sure that our children, like John, should be filled with the Holy Ghost, we 
might indeed, like his parents, have joy and gladness in their birth, Lu. i. 14, 15; 


‘|| but when we consider, not only that they are born in sin, but, as it is here 


expressed, they are born into the world, a world of snares, and a vale of tears, 
we shall see reason to rejoice with trembling, lest it should prove better for 
them they had never been born. 2nd. It is such joy as makes the anguish not 
to be remembered, or remembered “as waters that pass away,” Job xi. 16. 
Hoe olim meminisse juvabit. Gen. xli. 51. Now this is very proper to set forth, 
1. The sorrows of Christ’s disciples in this world; they are like travailing pains, 
sure and sharp, but not to last long, and in order to a joyful product ; they are 
in pain to be delivered, as the church is described, Hev. xii. 2, and the whole 
creation, Rom. viii. 24. And, 2. Their joys after these sorrows, which will wipe 
away all tears, for the former things are passed away, Rev. xxi. 4; when they 
are born into that blessed world, and reap the fruit of all their services and 
sorrows, the toil and anguish of this world will be no more remembered, as 
Christ’s were not, when he saw of the travail of his soul abundantly to his 
satisfaction, Jsa. hii. 11. 

2nd. The reddition of the similitude, ver. 22: ‘‘ Ye now have sorrow,” and are 
rate have more; “ but I will see you again,” and you me, and then all will 

e well. 

(1.) Here again he tells them of their sorrow: “ Ye now therefore have sorrow ;” 
therefore, because I am leaving you, as is intimated in the antithesis, “I will 
see you again.” Note, Christ’s withdrawings are just cause of grief to his dis- 
ciples; if he hide his face, they cannot but be troubled. When the sun sets, 
the sunflower will hang the head. And Christ takes notice of those griefs, 
has a bottle for the tears, and a book for the sighs, of all gracious mourners. 

(2.) He more largely than before assures them of a return of joy, Ps. xxx. 5, 11. 
He himself went through his own griefs, and bore ours, “for tle joy that was 
set before him;” and he would have us encourage ourselves with the same 
prospect. Three things recommend the joy : 

(ist.) The cause of it, “I will see you again;” I will make you a kind and 
friendly visit, to inquire after you, and minister comfort to you. Note, 1. Christ 
will graciously return to those that wait for him, though for a small moment 
he has seemed to forsake them, Jsa. liv. 7. Men, when they are preferred, wili 
scarce look upon their inferiors; but the exalted Jesus wilt visit his disciples ; 
they shall not only see him in his glory, but he will see them in their meanness. 
2 Christ's returns are returns of joy to all his disciples. When clouded evi- 
dences are cleared up, interrupted communion revived, then is the mouth filled 
with laughter. 

(2nd.) The cordialness of it; “ your heart shall rejoice.” Divine consolations 
put gladness into the heart. Joy in the heart is solid, and not ftlashy—secret, 
and that which a stranger doth not intermeddle with; it is sweet, and gives 
a good man satisfaction in himself; it is sure, and not easily broken in upon. 
Christ’s disciples should heartily rejoice in his returns, sincerely, and greatly. 

(3rd.) The continuance of it; “ your joy no man taketh from you.” Men will 
attempt to take their joy from them; they would, if they could, but they shall 
not prevail. Some understand it of the eternal joy of them that are glorified; 

hey that are entered into the joy of their Lord sha!! go no more out. Our joys 


mankind ; the second (verses 9—26) consisting more distinctly of 


prayer. In this intercession he prays on behalf of his disciples, 


‘that they may be kept (verses 11—16); that they may be sancti- 


fied (verses 17—19); that a true union may subsist among tiem 
(verses 20—23); that they may be brought to final happiness and 
glory with him (verses 24—26). 


which Christ speaks of himself, his relation to the Father, and to 
xvii. 2. “ All flesh:” a term including all mankind: all of whom 


are objects of the redeeming work of Christ. The glorification 
of the Lord was by no means confined to his individuality; on the 
contrary, humanity was placed before him as the object of his 
ministry, and his exalted vocation was to bring to it eternal life, the 
communication of which to mankind is the very thing in which the 
glorification of the Father through the Son consists. Alford gives 
this rendering: ‘‘That whatsoever thou hast given him, te them he 
should give eternal life.’’ 
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on earth we are liable to be robbed of by a thousand accidents, but heavenly 


joys are everlasting. But I rather understand it of the spirituat Joys of those 
that are sanctified, particularly the apostles’ Joy in their apostleship. Thanks 
be to God,” saith St. Paul, in the name of the rest, “ who always causeth us to 


triumph,” 2 Cor. ii. 14. A malicious world would have taken it from them. If 
bonds and punishments, tortures and deaths, would have taken it from Ebshi, 
they had lost it; but when they took every thing else from them, they coul 
not take this; “as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ;” they could not rob them 
of their joy, because they could not separate them from the love of Christ— 
could not rob them of their God, nor of their treasure in heaven. 


23 And in that day ye shall ask me nothing. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall 
ask the Father in my name, he will give it you. 24 
Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name: ask, 
and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full. 25 
These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs: 
but the time cometh, when I shall no more speak 
unto you in proverbs, but I shall shew you plainly of 
the Father. 26 At that day ye shall ask in my name: 
and I say not unto you, that I will pray the Father 
for you: 27 For the Father himseif loveth you, 
because ye have loved me, and have believed that I 
came out from God. 


An answer to their askings is here promised for their farther comfort. Now 
there are two ways of asking; asking by way of inquiry, that is the asking of 
the ignorant; and asking by wn of request, and that is the asking of the indi- 
gent: Christ here speaks of both. ate 

First. By way of inquiry, they should not need to ask; ver. 23, “in that day 
ye shall ask me nothing ;” ov« Epwrijcere oddév, ‘ye shall ask no questions.” You 
shall have such a clear knowledge of gospel mysteries, by the opening of your 
understandings, that you shall not need to inquire; as Heb. viii. 11, “they shall 
not teach;” you shall have more knowledge on’a sudden than hitherto you 
have had by diligent attendance. ‘They had asked some ignorant questions, 
as ch. ix. 2; some ambitious questions, as Mat. xviii. 1; some distrustful ones, 
as Mat. xix. 27; some impertinent ones, as ch. xxi. 21; some curious ones, as 
Acts i. 6; but after the Spirit was poured out, nothing ofall this. In the stor 
of the apostles’ acts we seldom find them asking questions, as David, Shall 
do this? or, shall I go thither? for they were constantly under a Divine con- 
duct. In that weighty case of preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, Peter 
went, nothing doubting, Acts x. 20. Asking questions supposeth us at a loss, 
or at least at a stand, and the best of us have need to ask questions; but we 
should aim at such a full assurance of understanding, as that we may not 
hesitate, but be constantly led in a plain path both of truth and duty. 

Now for this he gives a reason, ver. 25, which plainly refers to this promise, 

that they should not need to ask questions: ‘These things have I spoken 
unto you in proverbs;” in such a way as you have thought not so plain and 
intelligible as you could have wished ; “ but the time cometh when I shall shew 
you plainly,” as plainly as you can desire, ‘‘ of the Father,” so that you shall not 
need to ask questions. 
, 4. The great thing Christ would lead them into was the knowledge of God ; 
“7 will shew you the Father,” and bring you acquainted with him. This is 
that which Christ designs to give, and which all true Christians desire to have. 
When Christ would speak the greatest favour intended for his disciples, he tells 
them he would shew them plainly the Father; for what is the happiness of 
heaven, but immediately and everlastingly to see God? To know God as the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is the greatest mystery for the understanding 
to please itself with the contemplation of ; and to know him as our Father, is 
the greatest happiness for the will and affections to please themselves with the 
choice and enjoyment of. 

2. Of this he had hitherto spoken to them in proverbs, which are wise say- 
ings, and instructive, but figurative, and resting in generals. Christ had spoken 
many things very plainly to them, and expounded his parables privately to the 
disciples; but, Ist. Considering their dulness and unaptness to receive what 
he said to them, he might be said to speak in proverbs; what he said to them 
was a book sealed, Jsa. xxix. 11. 2nd. Comparing the discoveries he had made 
to them, in what he had spoken to their ears, with what he would make to 
them when he would put his Spirit into their hearts, all hitherto had been 
but proverbs. It would be a pleasing surprise to themselves, and they would 
think themselves in a new world, when they would reflect upon all their former 
notions as confused and enigmatical, compared with their present clear and 
distinct knowledge of Divine things. ‘The ministration of the letter was 
nothing to that of the Spirit, 2 Cor. iii. 8,11. 3rd. Confining it to what he had 
said of the Father, and the counsels of the Father, what he had said was very 
dark, compared with what was shortly to be revealed, Col. ii. 2. 

3. He would speak to them plainly, tagpnsia, ‘ with freedom,’ of the Father. 
When the Spirit was poured out, the Petar ps attained to a much greater 
knowledge of Divine things than they had before, as appears by the utterance 
the Spirit gave them, Acts ii. 4. These things, which they had a very confused 
idea of before they were led into the mystery of and what the Spirit shewed 
them, Christ is here said to shew them; for as the Father speaks by the Son, so 
the Son by the Spirit. But this promise will have its full accomplishment in 
heaven, where we shall see the Father as he is, face to face, not as we do now, 
through a glass ceekiys 1 Cor. xiii. 12; which is matter of comfort to us under 
the cloud of present darkness, by reason of which we cannot order our speech, 
but often disorder it. While we are here we have many questions to ask con- 
cerning the invisible God, and the invisible world; but in that day we shall see 
all things clearly, and ask no more questions. 

Secondly. He promiseth that, by way of request, they should ask nothing in 
vain. It is taken for granted that all Christ’s disciples give themselves to 
prayer; he had taught them by his precept and pattern to be much in prayer; 
that must be their support and comfort when he had left them; their instruc- 
tion, direction, strength, and success must be fetched in by prayer. Now, 

1. Here is an express promise of a grant, ver. 23. The preface to this promise 
1s such as makes it inviolably sure, and leaves no room to question it: “ Verily, 
verily, [ say unto you;” I pawn my veracity upon it. The promise itself is 
incomparably rich and sweet; the golden sceptre is here held out to us with 


— 


xvii. 3. “ And Jesus Christ,” &c.: or, ‘‘an* him whom thou didst 
send, even Jesus Christ.’”’ In this verse the means of the communi- 
cation of eternal life (which is the glorification of the Father in 
Christ) is set forth. 

xvii. 4. These words affirm that all that is needed for the com- 
munication of eternal life is accomplished—the last hour of all needed 
preparation had come, “I glorified thee on earth by finishing the 
work,” &c.- So Alford. . 
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this word, “ What is thy petition? and it shall be graated;” for he saith 
‘whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you.” We ha 
it befure, ch. xiv. 13. What would we more? The promise is as express as we 
can desire, 

Ist. We are here taught how to seek; we must ask the Father in Christ’s 
naine ; we must have an eye to God as a Father, and come as children to him; 
and to Christ as Mediator, and come as clients. Asking of the Father includes 
a sense of spiritual wants, and _a desire of spiritual blessings, with a conviction 
that they are to be had from God only; as also a humility of address to him, 
with a believing confidence in him, as a Father able and ready to help us. 
Asking in Christ’s name includes an acknowledgment of our own unworthi- 
ness to receive any favour from God, and a complacency in the method God 
has taken of keeping up a correspondence with us by his Son, and an entire 
dependence upon Christ as the Lord our righteousness. 

2nd. We are here told how we shall speed; “he will give it you.” What more 
can we wish for, than to have what we want, nay, to have what we will, in 
conformity to God’s will, for the asking? He will give it you from whom 
proceedeth every good and perfect gift. What Christ purchased by the merit 
of his death, he needed not for himself, but intended it for, and consigned it 


| to, his faithful followers; and having given a valuable consideration for it, 


which was accepted in full, by this promise he draws a bill as it were upon 
the treasury in heaven, which we are to present by prayer, and in his name to 
ask for that which is purchased and promised, according to the true intent of 
the new covenant. Christ had promised them great illumination by the Spirit. 
but they must pray for it, and did so, Acts i. 14. God will for this be inquired 
of. He had promised them perfection hereafter; but what shall they do in the 
mean time?—they must continue praying. Perfect fruition is reserved for 
the land of our rest; asking and receiving-is the comfort of the land of our 
pilgrimage. : « 

2. Here isan invitation to them to petition. It is thought sufficient if great 
men permit addresses; but Christ calis upon us to petition, ver. 24. 

Ist. He looks back upon their practice hitherto; “hitherto have ye asked 
nothing in my name.” ‘That refers either, First. To the matter of their 
prayers. Ye have asked nothing comparatively, nothing to what ye might 
have asked, and will ask when the Spirit is poured out. See what a generous 
benefactor our Lord Jesus is, above all benefactors; he gives liberally, and is 
so far from upbraiding us with the frequency and largeness of his gifts, that he 
rather upbraids us with the seldomness and straitness of our requests. You 
have asked nothing in comparison of what you want, and what I have to give, 
and have promised to give. We are told to open our mouth wide. Or, Secondly, 
To the name in which they prayed. They prayed many a prayer, but never so 
expressly in the name of Christ as now he was directing them to do ; for he had 
not as yet offered ue that great sacrifice, in the virtue of which our prayers 
were to be accepted; nor entered upon his intercession for us, the inceuse 
whereof was to perfume all our devotions, and so enable us to 
Hitherto the 
Christ, as a king an 
name as a priest. . 

2nd. He looks forward to their practice for the future; ‘‘ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may befull.” Here, First. He directs them to ask for all 
that which they needed,-and he had promised. Secondly. He assures them that 
they shall receive. What weask from a principle of grace, God will graciously 
give: ye shall receiveit. There is something more in that than in the promise, 
that he will give it. He will not only give it, but give you to receive it, give 

ou the comfort and benefit of it, a heart to eat of it, Recl. vi. 2. Thirdly. That 
hereny their joy shall be fuli. Which speaks, lst. The blessed effect of the 
prayer of faith, it helps to fill up the joy of faith. Would we have our joy full, 
full as it is capable of being in this world, we must be much in prayer. 
When we are told to rejoice evermore, it follows immediately, “ pray without 
ceasing.” See how high we are to aim in prayer; not only at peace, but joy, 
a fulness of joy. Or, 2nd. The blessed effects of the answer of peace. Ask, 
and ye shall receive that which will fill iid joy. Christ’s gifts, through 
Christ, fill the treasures of the soul; they fill its joys, Pr. viii. 21. Ask for the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, and ye shall receive it; and whereas other knowledge 
increaseth sorrow, Eccl. i. 1, the knowledge he gives ‘will increase, will fill 
your joy. ; 
3. Here are the grounds upon which they might hope to speed, ver. 26, 273 
which are summed up in short by the apostle, 1 Jno. ii. 1; “ we have an adyo- 
cate with the Father. 

Ist. We have an advocate; and as to that, Christ saw cause at present not to 
insist upon it, only to make the following encouragement shine the Bees 
““T say not unto Ge that I will pray the Father for you.” Suppose I should 
not tell you that I will intercede for you—should not undertake to solicit every 
particular cause you have depending there, yet it may be a general ground of 
comfort that I have settled a correspondence between you and God—have 
erected a throne of grace, and consecrated for you a new and living way into 
the holiest. He speaks as if they needed not any farther favours, when he had 
prevailed for the gift of the Holy Ghost to make intercession within them, as a 
Spirit of adoption, crying Abba, Father; as if they had no farther need of him 
to pray for them now; but we shall find he doth more for us than he saith he 
will. Men’s performances often come short of their promises; but Christ’s go 
beyond them. é ren 

2nd. We have to do with a Father, which is so great an encouragement that 
it doth in a manner supersede the other; “for the Father himself loveth you,” 

Actipas, he is a friend to you, and you cannot be better befriended. ote 
I'he disciples of Christ are the beloved of God himself. Christ not only turned 
away God’s wrath from us, and brought us into a covenant of peace and recon- 
ciliation, but purchased his favour for us, and brought us into a covenant of 
friendship. Observe what an emphasis is laid upon this, “the Father himself 
loveth you;” who is perfectly happy in the enjoyment of himself, whose self- 
love is both his infinite rectitude, and his infinite blessedness, yet he is pleased 
to love you; the Father himself, whose favour you have forfeited, and whose 
wrath you have incurred, and with whom you need an advocate, he himself 
now loves you. Observe, +‘ , ; 

First. Why the Father loved the disciples of Christ; “because ye have loved 
me, and have believed that I came out from God ;” that is, because ye are my 
disciples indeed; not as if the love began on their side; but when by his grace 
he has wrought in us a love to him, he is well pleased with the work of his own 
hands. See here, Ist. What is the character of Christ’s disciples; they love him 
because they “believe he came out from God,” is the only begotten of the 
Father, and his high commissioner to the world. Note, Faith in Christ works 
by love to him, Gal. v. 6. If we believe him to be the Son of God, we cannot 
but love him as infinitely lovely in himself; and if we believe him to be our 
Saviour, we caanot but love him as the most kind to us. Observe with what 
respect Christ is pleased to speak of his disciples’ love to him, and how kindly 
he took it; he speaks of it as that which recommended them to his Father's 
favour: Ye have loved me, and believed in me, when the world has hated and 
rejected me; and you shall be distinguished, who have thus distinguished your- 
selves. 2nd. See what advantage Christ’s faithful disciples have, the Fether 


; ray in his 
had cast out devils, and healed diseases in the name of 
prophet; but they could not yet distinctly pray in his 


xvii. 6. “I have manifested:” or, rather, “I manifested thy 
niume;” the “name ’ standing for the character. ° ; 

xvii. 7, 8. “ Alithings whatsoever,” &c.: “The revelation which he 
had to make, in terms distinct from the manifestation of God in his 
incarnation. This is evident from what follows (‘the words which 
thou gavest me,’ &e.). ‘Now they know . . forI have given,’ &e. 
It would seem that the possession of the revelation made by Christ 
was in itself sufficient to prove its divine origin” (Webster an! 
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loves them, and that because they love Christ; so well pleased is he in him 
that he is well pleased with all his friends. 

Secondly. What encouragement this pave them in prayer. They need not 
fear speeding, when they came to one that loved them and wished them well. 
Ist. This cautions us against hard thoughts of God. When we are taught in 
prayer to plead Christ’s merit and intercession, it is not as if all the kindness 
were in Christ only, and in God nothing but wrath and fury; no, the matter is 
not so, the Father’s love and good-will appointed Christ to be the mediator ; 
so that we owe Christ’s merit to God’s mercy in giving him for us. 2nd. Let it 
cherish and confirm in us good thoughts of 
ought to know that God loves them, and therefore to come boldly to him as 
geildtan to a loving father. 

28 I came forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world: again, I leave the world, and go to 
the Father. 29 His disciples said unto him, Lo, now 
speakest thou plainly, and speakest no proverb. 30 
Now are we sure that thou knowest all things, and 
needest not that any man should ask thee: by this 
we believe that thou camest forth from God. 31 
Jesus answered them, Do ye now believe? 32 Be- 
hold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall 
be scattered, every man to lis own, and shall leave 
me alone: and yet I am not alone, because the Father 
is with me. 33 These things I have spoken unto 
you, that in me ye might have peace. In the world 
ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world. 

Two things Christ here comforts his disciples with : 


First. With an assurance that though he was leaving the world, he was re- | 


turning to his Father, from whom he came forth, ver. 28—32; where we have, 

1. A plain declaration of Christ’s mission from the Father, and his return to 
him, ver. 28; “I am come forth from the Father, and am come,” as you see, 
“into the world: again, [ leave the world,” as you will see shortly, “and zo 
to the Father.” This is the conclusion of the whole matter. There was nothing 
he had more inculcated upon them than these two things, whence he came, 
and whither he went; the Alpha and Omega of the mystery of godliness, 
1 Tim. iii. 16, that the Redeemer in his entrance was God manifest in the flesh, 
ard in his exit was received up into glory. ‘These two great truths are here, 
lst. Contracted, and put into a few words. Brief summaries of Christian doc- 
trine are of great use to young beginners. The principles of the oracles of God 
brought into a little compass in creeds and catechisms have, like the beams of 
the sun contracted in a burning-glass, conveyed Divine light and heat with a 
wonderful power. Such we have, Job xxviii. 28; Heel. xii. 13; 1 Tim. i. 15; 
Tit. ii. 11,12; 1 Jno. v.11; much in a little. 2nd. Compared, and set the one 
over against the other. There is an admirable harmony in Divine truths; they 
do both corroborate and illustrate one another; Christ’s coming and his going 
do so. Christ had commended his disciples for believing that he came forth 
froin God, ver. 27; and from thence infers the necessity and equity of his return- 
ing to God again; which therefore should not seem to them either strange or 
sad. Note, The due improvement of what we know and own, would help us 
into the understanding of that which seems difficult and doubtful. 

If we ask concerning the Redeemer, whence he came, and whither he went. 
we are here told, 1st. That he came forth from the Father, who sanctified an 
sealed him; and he came into this world, this lower world, this world of man- 
kind, among whom by his incarnation he was pleased to incorporate himself, 
Here his business lay, and hither he came to attend it. He lett his home for 
this strange country; his palace for this cottage—wonderful condescension! 
2nd. That when he had done his work on earth, he left the world, and went 
back to his Father at his ascension. He was not forced away, but made it his 
own act and deed to leave the world, to return to it no more till he comes to 
put an end to it; yet still he is spiritually present with his church, and will be 
to the end. 

2. The disciples’ satisfaction in this declaration; ver. 29, 30, “ Lo, now speak- 
est thou plainly.” It should seem this one word of Christ did them more good 
than all the rest, though he had said many things likely enough to fasten upon 
them. The Spirit, as the wind, blows when and where, and by what word he 
pleaseth; perhaps a word that has been spoken once, yea twice, and not per- 
ceived, yet being often repeated, takes hold at last. Two things they improved 
in by this paying : Zi 

Ist. In knowledge: “ Lo, now speakest thou plainly.” When they were in 
the dark concerning what he said, they did not say, Lo, now speakest thon 
obscurely, as blaming him; but now they apprehended his meaning, they give 
him glory for condescending to their capacity ; “‘ Lo, now speakest thou plainly.” 
Divine truths are then most likely to do good when they are spoken plainly, 
1 Cor. ii. 4. Observe how they triumphed, as the mathematician did with his 
évpnxa, evpnka, when he had lit upon a demonstration he had pe been in quest 
of, ‘IL have found it! [have found it!’ Note, When Christ is pleased to peak 
plainly to our souls, and to bring us with open face to behold the glory, we have 
reason to rejoice in it. 

2nd. In faith: “ Now are we sure.” Observe, First. What was the matter 
of their faith; “ We believe that thou camest forth from God.” He had said, 
ver. 27, that they did believe this; Lord, say they, we do believe it, and we have 
cause to believe it, and we know that we believe it, and have the comfort of 
it. Secondly. What was the motive of their faith; his omniscience. This proved 
him a teacher come trom God, and more than a prophet, that he knew all 
things; which they were convinced of by this, that he resolved those doubts 
which were hid in their hearts, and answered the scruples they had not con- 
fessed. Note, Those know Christ best that know him by experience; that can 
say of his power, [t works in me; of his love, that he loved me. And this proves 
Christ not only to have a Divine mission, but to be a Divine person, that he is 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart; therefore the essential, 
eternal Word, Heb. iv. 12,13. He has made all the churches to know that he 
searcheth the reins and the heart, Fev. ii. 23. This confirmed the faith of the 
disciples here, as it made the first impression upon the woman of Samaria, that 
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Christ told her all things that ever she did, ch. iv. 29; and upon Nathanael, 
that Christ saw him under the fig tree, ch. i. 49. 

_ These words, “and needest not that any man should ask thee,” may speak 
either, Ist, Christ’s aptness to teach; he prevents us with his instructions, and 
is communicative of the treasures of wisdom and knowledge that are hid in 
him, and needs not be importuned; or, 2nd. His ability to teach. ‘Thou need- 
est not, as other teachers, to have the learners’ doubts told thee, for thou 
knowest without being told what they stumbie at. The best of teachers can 
only answer what is spoken; but Christ can answer what is thought, what we 
are afraid to ask, as the disciples were, Mar. ix. 12; thus he can have compas- 
sion, Heb. vy. 2. 

3. The gentle rebuke Christ gave the disciples for their confidence that they 
now understood him, ver. 31, 32; observing how they triumphed in their attain- 
ments, he said, “Do ye now believe?” Do ye now look upon yourselves as 
advanced and confirmed disciples? Do ye now think you sha!l make no more 
blunders? Alas, ye know not your own weakness, you will very shortly be 
scattered every man to his own, &c. Here we have, 

Ist. A question designed to put them upon consideration, “Do ye now 
believe 2?” First. If now, why not sooner ? fave ye not heard the same things 
many a time before? They who after many instructions and invitations are at 
last persuaded to believe, have reasou to be ashamed that they stood it out so 
long. Secondly. If now, why not ever? When an hour of temptation comes, 
where will your faith be then? As far as there is inconstancy in our faith, 
there is cause to question the sincerity of it, and to ask, Do we indeed believe? 

2ud. A prediction of their fall; that how confident soever they were now of 
their own stability, in a little time they would all desert him, which was ful- 
filled that very night, when upon his being seized by a party of the guards, “all 
his disciples forsook him, and fled,” Mat. xxvi. 56. They were scattered, First. 
From one another; they shifted every one for his own safety, without any care 
or concern for each other. Troublous times are times of scattering to Chris- 
tian societies ; in the cloudy and dark day, the flock of Christ is dispersed, 
Eze. xxxix. 12; so Christ as a society is not visible. Secondly. Scattered from 
him; “ye shall leave me alone.” They should have been witnesses for him 
upon his trial, should have ministered to him in his sufferings; if they could 
have given him no comfort, they might have done him some credit ; but they 
were ashamed of his chain, and afraid of sharing with him in his sufferings, and 
left him alone. Note, Many a good cause, when it is distressed by its enemies, 
is deserted by its friends. ‘The disciples had continued with Christ in his other 
temptations, and yet turned their back upon him now. Those that are tried do 
not always prove trusty. If we at any time find our friends unkind to us, let us 
remember that Christ’s were so to him. 

When they left him alone, they were “ scattered, every man to his own;” not 
to their own possessions or habitations, those were in Galilee; but to their own 
friends and acquaintance in Jerusalem. Every one went his own way, where 
he fancied he should be most safe; every man to secure his own; that is, him- 
self and his own life. Note, ‘hose will not dare to suffer for their religion 
that seek their own things more than the things of Christ, and that look upon 
the things of this world as their ré (é:a, ‘ their own’ propriety, and in which their 
happiness is bound up. Now observe here, Ist. Christ knew before that his 
disciples would thus desert him in the critical moment, and yet he was still 
tender of them, and in nothing unkind. We are ready to say of some, If we 
could have foreseen their ingratitude, we would not have been so prodigal of 
our favours to them; Christ did foresee theirs, and yet was kind to them. 2nd. 
He told them of it, to be a rebuke to their exultation in their present attain- 
ments. “Deo ye now believe?” be not high-minded, but fear; for you will 
find your faith so sorely shaken, as to make it questionable whether it be sin- 
cere or no in a little time. Note, Even then when we are taking the comfort 
of our graces, it is good to be minded of our danger from our corruptions. 
When our faith is strong, our love flaming, and evidences clear, yet we cannot 
infer from thence that to-morrow shall be as this day. Even then when we 
have most reason to think we stand, yet we have reason enough to take heed 
lest we fall. 37d. He spoke of it as a thing very near. The hour was already 
come in a manner, when they would be as shy of him as ever they had been 
fond of him. Note, A little time may produce great changes both concerning 
us and in us. 

3rd. An assurance of his own comfort notwithstanding ; ‘‘ yet Iam not alone.” 
He would not be thought to complain of their deserting him, as if it were any 
real damage to him; for in their absence he should be sure of his Father’s pre- 
sence, which was instar omnium,— every thing ;’ “the Father is with me.” We 
may consider this, First. As a privilege peculiar to the Lord Jesus; the Father 
was so with him in his sufferings, as he never was with any, for still he was in 
the bosom of the Father. The Divine nature did not desert the human nature, 
but supported it, and put an invincible comfort and an inestimable value into 
his sufferings. ‘The Father had engaged to be with him in his whole undertak- 
ing, Ps. lxxxix. 21, &c.; and to preserve him, Jsa. xlix. 8; and this emboldened 
him, Jsa. 1. 7; then when he complained of his Father’s forsaking him, yet he 
called him “my God,” and presently after was so wellassured of his favourable 
presence with him, as to commit his spirit into his hand. This he had com- 
forted himself with all along, ch. viii. 29; “He that sent me is with me: the 
Father hath not left me alone,” and especially now at last. This assists our 
faith in the acceptableness of Christ’s satisfaction; no doubt the Father was 
well pleased in him, for he went along with him in his undertaking from first 
to last. Secondly. As a privilege common to all believers by virtue of their 
union with Christ; when they are alone they are not alone, but the Father is 
with them, Is¢. When solitude is their choice, when they are alone, as Isaac in 
the field; Nathanael under the fig tree; Peter upon the housetop, meditating 
and praying; the Father is with them. They that converse with God in solitude 
are never less alone than when alone. A good God, and a good heart, are goo 
company at any time. 2nd. When solitude is their affliction, their enemies lay 
them alone, and their friends leave them so; their company, like Job’s, is made 
desolate; yet they are not so much alone as hes are thought to be; the Father 
is with them, as he was with Joseph in his bonds, and with John in his banish- 
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? sae 
ment. In their greatest troubles they are as one whom his Father pities, as one 
whom his mother comforts; and while we have God’s favourable presence 
with us, we are happy, and ought to be easy, though all the world forsake us; 
non Deo tribuimus justum honorem ; nisi solus ipse nobis sufficiat,— We do not 
render due honour to God, unless we deem him alone all-sufficient..—Calvin. | 

Secondly. He comforts them with a ets btw of peace in him, by virtue of his 
victory over the world, whatever troubles they might meet with in it; ver. 33, 
“These things I have spoken, that in me ye might have peace ;” and if ye have 
it not in me, ye will not have it at all, for “in the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion;” you must expect no other, and yet may cheer up yourselves, for * J have 
overcome the world.” Observe, ( ; ne)? y 

1. The end Christ aimed at in preaching this farewell sermon to his disciples, 
that in him they might have peace. He did not hereby intend to give them a 
full view of that doctrine which they were shortly to be made masters of by 
the pouring out of the Spirit; but only to satisfy them for the present that his 
departure from them was really for the best; or, we may take it more gene- 
rally: Christ had said all this to them, that by enjoying him they might bare 


Wilkinson). (Compare chap. vii. 17.) ‘They have received them, 
and have known surely: ”’ to a certainty. 

xvii. 9. “I pray:” or, rather, “I am praying for them; I am 
not praying for the world.” 
| xvii. 11. “Holy Father: ” Christ always in prayer used the term 
Father. The epithet “holy” is appropriate in this place, where 
he prays that his followers may be “kept.” ‘Through thine own 
uame:” much better is the rendering, “in thy name.” This was the 


element, as it were, in which he desired them to be kept, all their 
heart-feeling and all their life-power moving in this sphere. 

xvii. 12. “ While I was with them in the world, I kept them in 
thy name:” his object is to make them understand that God had 
kept them always ; that his keeping had been God’s keeping, and 
that now they were to look for and expect God’s keeping, even 
though deprived of their Master’s personal, visible presence with 
them (Webster and Wilkinson). Two different words are rendered 
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the best enjoyment of themselves. Note, Ist. It is the will of Christ that his 
disciples should have peace within, whatever their troubles may be without. 
2nd. Peace in Christ is the only true peace; and in him alone believers have it, 
“for this man shall be the peace,” Mic. v. 5; throngh him we have peace with 
God, and so in him we bave peace in our own minds. 3rd. The word of Christ 
aims at this, that in him we mav have peace; peace is the fruit of the lips, of his 
rps, sa. lvii. 19. nite 

° DS 4c entertainment they were likely to meet with in the world. You shall 
not have outward peace, never expect it; though they were sent to proclaim 
peace on earth, good-will towards men, they must expect troubles on earth, 
and ill-will from men. Note, It has been the lot of Christ’s disciples to have 
more or less tribulation in this world. Men persecute them because they are 
zo good, and God corrects them because they are no better; men design to cut 
them off from the earth, and Ged designs by affliction to make them meet for 
heaven, and so between both they shall have tribulation, “ 

3. The encouragement Christ gives them with reference hereunto; “but be of 
good cheer,” dupcerte, not only be of gova comfort, but be of good courage; have 
a good heart on it, and all shall be well. Note, In the midst of the tribulations 
of this world, it is the duty and interest of Christ’s disciples to be of good cheer 
to keep up their delight in God whatever is pressing, and their hope in God 
whatever is threatening ; as sorrowful indeed in compliance with the temper 
of the climate; and yet alway rejoicing, always cheerful, 2 Cor. vi. 10; even in 

ribulation, Rom. v. 3. 

: 4. The ground of that encouragement ; “ I have overcome the world.” Christ’s 
vietory is a Christian’s triumph. Christ overcame the prince of this world, 
disarmed him, and cast him out, and still treads Satan under our feet. He over- 
came the children of this world by the conversion of many to the faith and obe- 
dience of his Gospel, making them the children of his kingdom. When he sends 
his disciples to preach the Gospel to all the world, “be of good cheer,” saith 
he, “ | have overcome the world,” as far as I have gone, and so shall you ; though 
you have tribulation in the world, yet you shall gain your point, and captivate 
the world, Rev. vi. 2. He overcame the wicked world; for many a time he put 
his enemies to silence, to shame, and, Be you of good cheer, for the Spirit will 
enable you to do so too. He overcame the evil things of the world, by submit- 
ting to them; he endured the cross, despised it, and the shame of it; and the 
good things of it, by being wholly dead to them; its honours had no beauty 
in his eye, its pleasures no charms. Never was there such a conqueror of the 
world as Christ was; and we ought to be encouraged byit, Ist. Because Christ 
has overcome the world before us; so that we may look upon it as a conquered 
enemy, that has many a time been baffled; nay, 2nd. He has conquered it for us, 
as the Captain of our salvation. We are interested in his victory; by his 
crossthe world is crucified to us, which speaks it rape conquered and put 
into our possession; All is yours, even the world. Christ having overcome the 
world, believers have nothing to do but to pursue their victory, and divide 
the spoil; and this we do by faith, 1 Jno. v.4; “ we are more than conquerors, 
through him that loved us.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


This chapter is a prayer; it is the Lord's prayer, the Lord Christ’s prayer. There was 
one Lord's prayer, which he taught us to pray, and did not pray himself, for he needed 
not to pray for the forgiveness of sin; but this was properly and peculiarly his, and 
suited him only as Mediator, and is a sampler of his intercession, and yet is of use to 
us both for instruction and encouragement in prayer. Observe, I. The circumstances 
of the prayer, ver. 1, IL. The prayer itself: 1. He prays for himself, ver. 1—5. 2. He 
prays for those that are his. And there see, Ist, The general pleas with which he 
introduceth his petitions for them, ver.6—10. 2nd. The particular petitions he puts 
up for them: First. That they might be kept, ver. 11—16. Secondly. That they might 
be sanctified, ver. 17—19. Thirdly. That they might be united, ver. 11, and ver. 20—23, 
Fourthly. That they might be glorified, ver. 24—26. 


Las rp HESE words spake Jesus, 


and lifted up his eyes to 
a heaven, and said, Father, 
f= the hour is come; glorify 
= thy Son, that thy Son also 
\\}may glorify thee: 2 As 
J// thou hast given him power 
‘2 over all flesh, that he should 
give eternal life to as many 
: as thou hast given him. 3 
is life eternal, that they might know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent. 4 I have glorified thee on the earth: I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do. 
5 And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own self with the glory which [ had with thee before 
the world.was. 
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Here is, First. The circumstances of this prayer, ver. 1. Many a solemn 
prayer Christ made in the days of his flesh; sometimes he continued all night 
in prayer; but none of his prayers are recorded so fully as this. Observe, 

1. The time when he prayed this prayer; when he had spoken these words, 
had given the foregoing farewell to his disciples, he prayed this prayer, in their 
hearing ; so that, Ist. It was a prayer after sermon; i he had spoken from 
God to them, he turned to speak to God for them. Note, Those we preach 
to we must pray for. He that was to prophesy upon the dry bones was also to 
pray, ‘Come, O breath, and breathe upon them. And the word preached 
should be prayed over, for God gives the increase. 2nd. It was a prayer after 
sacrament; after Christ and his disciples had eaten the passover and the 
Lord’s supper together, and he had given them a suitable exhortation, he closed 
the solemnity with this prayer, that God would preserve the good impressions 
of the ordinance upon them. 3rd. It was a family prayer. Christ’s disciples 
were his family; and to set a good example before masters of families, he not 
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| only as ason of Abraham taught his household, Gen. xviii. 19, but as 7 son of 
| David blessed his household, 2 Sam. vi. 20, prayed for them, and wiur them, 
4th. It was a parting prayer; when we and our friends are parting it ws good 
| to part with prayer, Acts xx. 36. Christ was parting by death, and that parting 
| should be sanctified and sweetened by prayer. Dying Jacob blessed thy twelve 
| patriarchs ; dying Moses the twelve tribes; and so here, dying Jesus the 
1 twelve apostles. 5th. It was a prayer that was a preface to his sacrifice he was 
| now about to offer on earth; specifying the favours and blessings designed to 
‘be purchased by the merit of his death, for those that were his; like a deed 
leading the uses of a fine, and directing to what intents and purposes it shall be 
levied. Christ prayed then, as a priest now offering sacrifice, in the virtue of 
which all prayers were to be made. 6th. It was a prayer that was a specimen 
of his intercession, which he ever lives to make for us within the veil. Not 
that in his exalted state he addresseth himself to his Father by way of humble 
petition, as when he was on earth; no, his intercession in learn is a pre- 
senting of his merit to his Father, with a suing out of the benefit of it for all 
his chosen ones. 

2. The outward expression of fervent desire which he used in this prayer; 
he “lifted up his eyes to heaven,” as before, ch. xi. 41. Not that Christ needed 
thus to engage his own attention, but he was pleased thus to sanctify this 
gesture to those that use it, and justify it against those that ridicule it. It is 
significant of the lifting up of the soul to God in prayer, Ps. xxv.1. Sursum 
corda, was anciently oad as a call to prayer; ‘Up with your hearts,’ up to 
heaven. Thither we must direct our desires in prayer, and thence we must 
expect to receive the good things we pray for. 

econdly. The first part of the prayer itself, in which Christ prays for him- 
self. Observe here, : 

1. He prays to God as a Father: he “lifted up his eyes, and said, Father.” 
Note, As prayer is to be made to God only, so it is our duty in prayer to eye him 
as a Father, and to call him our Father. All that have the spirit of adoption 
are taught to ery, “ Abba, Father,” Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6. If God be our 
Father, we have liberty of access to him, ground of confidence in him, and 
great expectations from him. Christ calls him here, “holy Father,” ver. 11, 
and “righteous Father,” ver. 25. For it will be of great use to us in prayer, 
both for direction and for encouragement, to call God as we hope to find him. 

2. He prayed for himself first: though Christ as God was prayed to, Christ 
as man prayed. Thus “it became him to fulfil all righteousness.” It was 
said to him, as it is said to us, “ Ask, and I will give thee,” Ps. ii. 8. What he 
had purchased he must ask for; and shall we expect to have what we have 
never merited, but have a thousand times forfeited, unless we pray for it? 
This puts an honour upon prayer, that it was the messenger Christ sent on 
his errands, the way in yhiak even he corresponded with Heaven. It likewise 
gives great encouragement to praying people, and cause to hope that even the 
prayer of the destitute shall not be despised. Time was when he that is 
Advocate for us had a cause of his own to solicit, a great cause, on the success 
of which depended all his honour as Mediator; and this he was to solicit in 
the same method that is prescribed to us, by prayers and su id ee Heb.v.73 
so that he knows the heart of a petitioner, Hx. xxiii. 9; he knows the way. 
Now observe, Ist. Christ began with prayer for himself, and afterwards 
prayed for his disciples: this charity must begin at home, though it must not 
end there. We must love and pray for our neighbour as ourselves, and there- 
fore must in a right manner love and pray for ourselves first. 2nd. He was 
much shorter in his prayer for himself than in his prayer for his disciples. Our 
prayers for the church must not be crowded into a corner of our prayers; in 
making supplication for all saints we have room enough to enlarge, and should 
not straiten ourselves. 

Now here are two petitions which Christ puts up for himself, and they two 
are one,—that he might be glorified. But this one petition, “ Glorify thou me,” 
is twice put up because it has a double reference. First. To the prosecution 
of his undertaking farther; “ Glorify me, that I may glorify thee,” in doing 
what is agreed upon to be yet done, ver. 1—3; and, Secondly. lo the per- 
formance of his undertaking hitherta: “ Glorify me, for I have glorified thee.” 

have done my part; and now, Lord, do thine,’ ver. 4, 5. 

I. Christ here prays to be glorified in order to his glorifying God ; ver. 
“ Glorify thy Son,” according to thy promise, “ that thy Son may glorify thee 
according to his undertaking. Here observe, 

1. What he prays for; that he might be glorified in this world. “The hour is 
come” when all the powers of darkness will continue to vilify thy Son; now, 
Father, glorify him. The Father glorified the Son upon earth; Ist. Even ir 
his sufferings, by the signs and wonders which attended them: when they that 
came to take him were thunderstruck with a word; when Judas confessed him 
innocent, and sealed that confession with his own gnilty blood; when the 
judge’s wife asleep, and the judge himself awake, pronounced him righteous; 
when the sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple rent; then the Father 
not only justified, but glorified the Son. Nay, 2nd. Even by his sufferings; 
when he was crucified, he was magnified, he was glorified, ch. xiii. 31. It was 
in his cross that be conquered Satan and death: his thorns were a crown; and 
Pilate in the inscription over his head, wrote more than he thought. But, 
3rd. Much more after his sufferings; the Father glorified the Sun when he 
raised him from the dead, shewed him openly to chosen witnesses, and poured 
out the Spirit to support and plead his cause, and set up his kingdom among 
men, then he glorified him. ‘This he here prays for, and insists upon. 

2. What he pleads to enforce this request. 

Ist. He pleads relation: “ Glorify thy Son;” thy Son as God, as Mediator. 
It isin consideration of this that the heathen are given him for his inheritance; 
for “thou art my Son,” Ps. ii. 7,8. The devil had tempted him to renounce 
his sonship with an offer of the kingdoms of this world, but he rejected it with 
disdain, and depended upon his Father for his preferment, and here applies 
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himself to him for it. ote, They that have received the adoption of sons 
may in faith pray for the inheritance of sons; if sanctified, then glorified 
“ Father, glorify thy Son.” : 

2nd. He pleads the time: “the hour is come;” the season prefixed to an 
hour. The hour of Christ’s passion was determined in the counsel of God; he 
had often said his hour was not yet come; but now it was come, and he knew 
it. “Man knows not his time,” £ccl. ix. 12; but the Son of man did. He 
calls it this hour, ek. xii. 27, and here the hour, (compare Mar. xiv. 35; ch. xvi. 21 3) 
for the hour of the Redeemer’s death, which was also the hour of the Redeemer’s 
birth, was the most signal and remarkable hour, and without doubt the most 
critical that ever was since the clock of time was first set agoing. Never was 
there such an hour as that, nor did ever any hour challenge such expectations 
of it before, nor such reflections upon it after. 

First. “The hour is come,” in the midst of which I need to be owned; now is 
the hour, when this grand affair is come to a crisis; after many a skirmish, the 
decisive battle between heaven and hell is now to be fought; and that great 
cause, in which God’s honour and man’s happiness are together embarked 
must now be either won or lost for ever. ‘The two champions, David and 
Goliath, Michael and the dragon, are now entering the lists; the trumpet 
sounds for an engagement that will be irretrievably fatal either to the one 


or the other. Now “glorify thy Son,” now give him victory over principalities 


“kept” in this verse; the second is better rendered “* guarded.” | 
Alford divides the clauses differently from the Authorised Version. 
He connects “ guarded’ with the first clause: “I kept them in 
thy name which thou hast given me, and guarded them; and not, 
one of them perished,” &c. | 

xvii. 14. “I have given them thy word:” i.e., committed to them 
“the ministry of the Gospel,’ or made them pillars of that new | 
spiritual community which he had come to establish. 
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xvii. 15. “ From the evil: ” some have thought that as the definite 
article is used, the prince of this world is alluded to; but it seems 
more natural to give a wider meaning, and understand that Christ 
prays that his people may be kept from any real contamination of 
evil—from the evil which might be derived from all things, because 


| of sin in man. 


xvii. 17. “Sanctify them through thy truth:” here, as in verse 
ll, “through” is better rendered “in.” “Sanctify them in thy 
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and powers; now let the bruising of his heel be the breaking of the ser- 

ent’s head; now let thy Son be so upheld as not to fail or be discouraged, 
When Joshua went forth conquering and to conquer, it is said the Lord mag- 
nitied Joshua; so he glorified his Son, when he made the cross his triumphant 
chariot. 

Secondly. “ The hour is come,” in the close of which I expect to be crowned; 
the hour is come when I am to be glorified, and set at thy right hand. Betwixt 
him and that glory there intervened a bloody scene of suffering; but being 
short, he Sposks as if he made little of it; ‘the hour is come that I must be 

lorified,—and he did not expect it till then. Good Christians in a trying 
Raat particularly a dying hour, may thus plead, ‘ Now the hour is come, stand 
by me, appear for me, now or never.’ Now the earthly tabernacle is to be dis- 
solved; the hour is come that I should be glorified, 2 Cor. v. 1. 

3rd. He pleads the Father’s own interest and concern herein; “that thy Son 
also may glorify thee.” For he had consecrated his whole undertaking to his 
Father’s honour. He desired to be carried triumphantly through his sufferings 
to his glory, that he might glorify the Father two ways: First. By the death of 
the cross, which he was now to suffer; “ Father, glorify thy name,” expressed 
the great intention of his sufferings, which was to retrieve his Father’s injured 
honour among men; and by his satisfaction to come up to the glory of God 
which man by his sin came short of. Father, own me in my sufferings, that 
may honour thee by them. Secondly. By the doctrine of the cross, which was 
now shortly to be published to the world, by which God’s kingdom was to be 
re-established among men. He prays that his Father would so grace his suf- 
ferings, and crown them, as not only to take off the offence of the cross, but to 
make it to them that are saved “the wisdom of God, and the power of God.” 
If God had not glorified Christ crucified, by raising him from the dead, his 
abole undertaking had been crushed ; therefore “ glorify me, that I may glorify 
thee.” 

Now hereby he hath taught us, Ist. What to eye and aim at in our prayers, 
in all our designs and desires, and that is the honour of God. It being our 
chief end to glorify God, other things must be sought and attended to in sub- 
ordination and subserviency to the Lord; do this and the other for thy servant, 
that thy servant may glorify thee. ‘Give me health, that I may glorify thee 
with my body; success, that 1 may glorify thee with my estate,’ &c. “ Hallowed 
be thy name” must be our first petition, which must fix our end in all our other 

etitions, 1 Pet. iv. 11. 2nd. He hath tanght us what to expect and hope for. 

f we sincerely set ourselves to glorify our Father, he will not be wanting to do 
that for us which is requisite to put us into a capacity of glorifying him, to give 
us the grace he knows sufficient, and the opportunity he sees convenient. But 
if we secretly honour ourselves more than him, it is Just with him to leave us 
in the hand of our own counsels; and then, instead of honouring ourselves, we 
shall shame ourselves. 

4th. He pleads his commission, ver. 2,3; he desires to glorify his Father in 
conformity to, and in pursuance of, the commission given him: “ Glorify thy 
Son, as thou hast given him power,” glorify him in the execution of the powers 
thou hast given him; so it is connected with the petition; or, “that thy Son may 
glorify thee,” according to the power given him; so it is eonnected with the 
plea. Now see here the power of the Mediator. 

First. The original of his power. “Thou hast given him power ;” he has it 
from God, to whom all power belongs. Man in his fallen state must, in order 
to his recovery, be taken under a new model of government, which could not be 
erected but by a special commission, under the broad seal of Heaven, directed 
to the undertaker of that glorious work, and constituting him sole arbitrator 
of the grand difference that was, and sole guarantee of the grand alliance that 
was to be, between God and man; so as to this office, he received his power, 
which was to be executed in a way distinct from his power and government 
as Creator. Note, ‘the church’s king is no usurper, as the prince of this world 
is. Christ’s right to rule is incontestable. 

Secondly. The extent of his power. He has “ power over all flesh.” Ist. Over 
all mankind. He has power in and over the world of spirits; the powers of the 
upper and unseen world are subject to him, 1 Pet. iii. 22; but being now me- 
diating between God and man, he here pleads his power over all flesh. They 
were men whom he was to subdue and save; out of that race he had a remnant 

iven him, and therefore all that rank of beings was put under his feet. 2nd. 
Over mankind considered as corrupt and fallen, for so he is called flesh, 
Gen. vi.3. If he had not in this sense been flesh, he had not neededa Redeemer. 
Over this sinful race the Lord Jesus has all power; and all judgment con- 
eerning them is committed to him. Power to bind or loose, acquit or condemn; 
“ péwer on earth to forgive sins,” or not. Christ, as Mediator, has the govern- 
ment of the whole world put into his hand; he is king of nations, has power 
even over those that know him not, nor obey his Gospel. Whom he doth not 
rule he overrules, Ps. xxii. 28, and Ixxii. 8; Mat. xxviii. 18; Jno. v. 35. 

Thirdly. The grand intention and design of this power; “that he should 
give eternal life to a3 many as thou hast given him.” Here is the mystery of 
our salvation laid open. lst. Here is the Father making over the elect to the 
Redeemer; and giving them to him as his charge and trust, and the crown and 
recompence of his undertaking. He has a sovereign power over all the fallen 
race, but a peculiar interest in the chosen remnant; all things were put under 
his feet, but they were delivered into his hand. 2nd, Here is the Son undertak- 
ing to secure the happiness of those that were given him; that he should give 
eternal life to them. See how great the authority of the Redeemer is; he hath 
lives and crowns to give,—eternal lives that never die, immortal crowns that 
never fade. Now consider how great the Lord Jesus 1s, who hath such pre- 
ferments in his gift; and how gracious he is in giving eternal life to those 
whom he undertakes to save. 1. He sanctifies them in this world, gives them 
the spiritual life, which is eternal life in the bud and embryo, ch. iv. 14. Grace 
in the soul is heaven in that soul. 2. He will glorify them in the other world, 
their happiness shall be completed in the vision and fruition of God: and this 
only is mentioned, because it supposeth all the other parts of his undertaking, 
teaching them, pee for them, sanctifying them, and preparing them for 
that eternal life; and indeed all the other were in order tothis. We are called 
to his kingdom and glory, and begotten to the inheritance; what is last in 
execution was first in intention, and that is eternal life. 3rd. Here is the 
subserviency of the Redeemer’s universal dominion to this. He hath power 
over all flesh, on purpose that he might give eternal life to the select number. 
Note, Christ’s dominion over the children of men is in order to the salvation of 
the children of God: all things are for their sakes, 2 Cor. iv. 15. All Christ’s 
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laws, ordinances, and promises, which are given to all, are designed effectually 
to convey spiritual life, and secure eternal life, to all that were given to Christ ; 
he is “ head over all things to the church.” ‘The administration of the kingdoms 
of providence and grace are pee into the same hand, that all things may be made 
to concur for good to the called. | , ‘ ; 
Fourthly. Here isa farther explication of this grand design; ver. 3, “ This is 
life eternal,” which I am empowered and have undertaken to give—this is the 
nature of it, and this the way leading to it—“ to know thee the only trne God,” 
and all the discoveries Bae panapige of natural religion, “and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent,” as Mediator, and the doctrines and laws of that holy 
geligion which he instituted for the recovery of man out of his lapsed state. 
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Here \s, Ist. The great end which the Christian religion sets before us, and that 


is eternal life; the happiness of an immortal soul in the vision and fruition of 
5 Th: L 

an eternal God. This he was to reveal to all, and secure to all that were given 

him. By the Gospel, life and immortality are brought to light, are brought to 


hand, a life which transcends this as much in excellency as it doth in duration. 
2nd. The sure way of attaining this blessed end, which is by the right know- 
ledge of God and Jesus Christ ; “this is life eternal, to know thee,” which may 
be taken two ways: 1. Life eternal lies in the knowledge of God and Jesus 
Christ; the present principle of this life is the believing knowledge of God 
aud Christ. The future perfection of that life will be the intuitive knowledge 
of God and Christ. They that are brought into union with Christ, and live a 
ife of communion with God in Christ, know in some measure by experience 
what eternal life is; and will say, If this be heaven, heaven is sweet: see 
Ps. xvii. 15. 2. The knowledge of God and Christ leads to life eternal; this is 
the way in which Christ gives eternal life, by the knowledge of him that hath 


| called us, 2 Pet. i. 35 and this is the way in which we come to receive it. 


The Christian religion shews us the way to heave.., 

_l. By directing us to God as the author and felicity of our being; for Christ 
died to bring us to God, to know him as our Creator, and to love him, obey him, 
submit to him, and trust in him as our owner, ruler, and benefactor ; to devote 
ourselves to him as our Sovereign Lord, depend upon him as our chief good, 
and to direct all to his praise as our highest end: this is life eternal. God is 
here called “ the only true God,” to distinguish him from the false gods of the 
heathen, which were counterfeits and pretenders; not from the person of the 
Son, of whom it is expressly suid, that he is the true God, and eternal life, 
1 Jno, v. 20, and who in this text is proposed as the object of the same religious 
regard with the Father. It is certain there is but one only living and true 
God; and the God we adore is he. He is the true God, and not a mere name 
or notion, the only true God; an‘all that ever set up as rivals with him are 
vanity and a lie: the service of him is the only true religion. 

2. By directing us to Jesus Christ as the Mediator between God and man}; 
“Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” If man had continued innocent, the 
knowledge of the only true God would have been life eternal to him; but now 
he is fallen, there must be something more; now we are under guilt, to know 
God is to know him as a righteous judge, whose curse we are under; and 
nothing more killing than to know this; we are therefore concerned to know 
Christ as our Redeemer, by whom alone we can now have access to God. It is 
life eternal to believe in Christ; and this he has undertaken to give to as many 
as were given him; see ch. vi. 39,40. ‘They that are woauuieton with God and 
Christ are already in the suburbs of life eternal. 

II. Christ here prays to be glorified, in consideration of his having 
glorified the Father hitherto, ver. 4, 5. The meaning of the former petition 
was, Glorify me in this world; the meaning of the latter is, Glorify me in the 
other world. “ I have glorified thee on the earth ;” and now “ glorify thou me.” 
Observe here, 

1. With what comfort Christ reflects on the life he had lived on earth. ‘1 
have glorified thee, and finished my work; it is as good as finished.’ He doth not 
complain of the poverty and disgrace he had lived in, what a weary life he had 
had upon earth, as ever any man of sorrows had; he overlooks this, and pleaseth 
himself in reviewing the service he had done his Father, and the progress he 
had made in his undertaking. And this is here recorded, 

Ist. For the honour of Christ; that his life upon earth did in all respects 
fully answer the end of his coming into the world. Note, First. Our Lord 
Jesus had work given him to do by him that sent him; he came not into the 
world to live at ease, but to go about doing good, and to fulfil all righteous- 
ness. His Father gave him his work, his work in the vineyard; both appointed 
him to it, and assisted him in it. Secondly. The work that was given him te 
do he finished; though he had not as yet gone through the last part of his 
undertaking, yet he was so near “‘ being made perfect through sufferings,” that 
he might say he had finished it; it was as good as done, he was giving it its 
finishing strokes, éreAeiwoa,—‘ 1 have fittished. The word signifies his per- 
forming every part of his undertaking in the most complete and perfect manner. 
Thirdly. Herein he glorified his Father; he pleased him, he praised him. It is 
the glory of God that his work is perfect, and the same is the glory of the 
Redeemer. What he is the author of, he will be the finisher of. It was a 
strange way for the Son to glorify the Father, by abasing himself; that looked 
more likely to disparage him; yet it was contrived that so he should glorify 
him; “1 have glorified thee en the earth,” that is, in such a way as men on 
earth could bear the manifestation of thy glory. 

2nd. It is recorded for example to all, that we may follow his example. 
First. We must make it our business to do the work God has appointed us to 
do; according as our capacity, and the sphere of our activity is, we must each 
of us do all the good we can in this world. Secondly. We must aim at the 
glory of God in all. We must glorify him on the earth, which he has given 
unto the children of men, demanding only this quit-rent ; on the earth, where 
we are in a state of probation and preparation for eternity. Thirdly. We must 
persevere herein to the end of our days; we must not sit down till we have 
finished our work, and accomplished as a hireling our day. 

3rd. It is recorded fur encouragement to ail those that rest upon him. If he 
have finished the work that was given him to do, then he is a complete Saviour, 
and did not do his work by the halves; and he that finished his work for us, 
will finish it in us to the day of Christ. 

2. See with what confidence he expects the yoy set before him; ver. 5, 
“ Now, O Father, glorify thou me.” It is what he depends upon, and cannot 
be denied him. . 

Ist. See here what he prayed for, “glorify thou me,” as before, ver. 1. All 
repetitions in prayer are not to be counted vain repetitions. Christ prayed, 
saying the same words, Mat. xxvi. 44, and yet prayed more earnestly. What 
his Father had promised him, and he was assured of, yet he must pray for. 
Promises are not designed to supersede prayers, but to be the guide of our 
desires, and the ground of our hopes. Christ's being glorified, includes all the 
honours, powers, and joys of his exalted state. See how it is described. 

First. It is a glory with God; not only glorify my name on earth, but “glorify 
me with thine own self.” It was paradise, it was heaven, to be with his Father, 
as Pr. viii. 30; Dan. vii. 13; Heb. viii.1. Note, The brightest glories of the 
exalted Redeemer were to be displayed within the veil, where the Father mani- 
fests his glory. The praises of the upper world are offered up to him that sits 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb in conjunction, Rev. v. 13; and the prayers 
ot the lower world draw out grace and peace from God our Father and our 
Lord Jesus Christ in conjunction, and thus the Father has glorified him with 
himself. 

Secondly. It is the glory he had with God before the world was. By this it 
appears, lst. That Jesus Christ, as God, had a being before the world was, 
co-eternal with the Father; our religion acqnaints us with One that was before 
all things, and by whom all things consist. 2nd, That his glory with the Father 
is from everlasting, as well as his existence with the Father 3 for he was from 
eternity, the brightness of his Father’s glory, Heb. i.3._ As God’s making the 
world only declared his glory, but made no real additions to it, so Christ 
undertook the work of redemption, not because he needed glory, for he had 


truth,” or “in the truth.” The truth God has revealed is the, 
element or medium of sanctification. This petition is a step in 
advance of that offered in verse 15. There the prayer was negative, 
“Keep them from the evil;” here it is positive, “Give them holiness 
in thy truth.” 

xvii. 19. “For their sakes I sanctify myself:” “The whole “Sting 
sacrificing work of the disciples here appears as a mere result of the 
offering of Christ; since the language, ‘For their sakes I sanctify | 


myself, &c., must be interpreted as meaning, ‘I consecrate myself 
(for you and for all) that ye also may then be enabled (by my power) 
to consecrate yourselves’ ” (Olshausen). 

xvii. 20. “ Which shall believe; ” all the ancient MSS. have the 
present tense, “which believe.” The future is as the present to Him 
with whom is neither past nor future. 

xvii. 21. “That they also may be ono in us:” several of the 
ancient MSS. omit the “one” in this passage—*“ that they may be 
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a glory with the Father before the world, but because we needed glory. 
3rd. That Jesus Christ in his state of humiliation, divested himself of this 
glory, and drew a veil over it; though he was still God, yet he was God mani- 
fested in the flesh, not in his glory. He laid down this glory for a time, as a 
pawn or pledge that he would go throvgh with his undertaking, according to 
the appointment of his Father. 4th. That ia his exalted state he resumed this 
glory, and clad himself again with his former robes of light. Having performed 
his undertaking, he did as it were reposcere pignus,—‘ take up his pawn,’ by 
this demand, “glorify thou me.” He prays that even his human nature might 
be advanced to the highest honour it was capable of; his body a glorious body ; 
and that the glory of the Godhead might now be manifested in the person of 
the Mediator, Immanuel, God-man. He doth not pray to be glorified with the 
princes and great men of the earth; no, he that knew both worlds, and might 
choose which he would have his preferment in, chose it in the glory of the 
other world, as far exceeding all the glory of this. He had despised the king- 
doms of this world, and the glory of them, when Satan offered them to him, and 
therefore might the more boldly claim the glories of the other world. “ Let 
the same mind be in us;” Lord, give the glories of this world to whom thou 
wilt give them, but let me have my portion of glory in the world to come. 
It is no matter, though I be vilified with men; but, “ Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self.” 9 ; 

2nd. See here what he pleaded; “I have glorified thee;” and now, in con- 
sideration thereof, “ glorify thou me.” For, First. There was an equity in it 
and an admirable becomingness, that if God were glorified in him, he should 
glorify him in himself, as he had observed, ch. xiii. 32. Such an infinite value 
there was in what Christ did to glorify his Father, that he properly merited all 
the glories of his exalted state. If the Father were a gainer in his glory by the 
Son’s humiliation, it was fit the Son should be no loser by it, at long run, in his 
glory. Secondly. It was according to the covenant between them, that if the 
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Son would make his soul an offering for sin, he should divide the spoil with the 
strong, Zsa. liii. 10, 11, and the kingdom should be his; and this he had an eye 
to, and depended upon, in his sufferings ; it was for the joy set before him that 
he endured the cross; and now, in his exalted state, he still expects the com- 

leting of his exaltation, because he perfected his undertaking, Heb. x. 13. 
Thirdly. It was the most proper evidence of his Father’s accepting and ap- 
proving the work he had finished. By the glorifying of Christ we are satisfied 
that God was satisfied, and therein a real demonstration was given, that his 
Father was well pleased in him as his beloved Son. Fourthly. Thus we must 
be taught, that those, and those only, who glorify God on earth, and persevere 
in the work God hath given them to do, shall be glorified with the Father, 
when they must be no more in this world. Not that we can merit that glory 
as Christ did; but our glorifying God is required as an evidence of our interest 
in Christ, through whom eternal life is God’s free gift. 


6 [have manifested thy name unto the men which 
thou gavest me out of the world: thine they were, 


and Tin gavest them me; and they have kept th 


word. 7 Now they have known that all things 
whatsoever thou hast given me are of thee. 8 For 
I have given unto them the words which thou gavest 
me ; and they have received them, and have known 
surely that I came out from thee, and they have 
believed that thou didst send me. 9 I pray for 
them: I pray not for the world, but for them which 


thou hast given me; for they are thine. 10 And all 


mine are thine, and thine are mine; and I am glo- 
rified in them. : 


ray for those that are his; 


Christ having prayed for himself, comes next to 
ere name them. Now ob- 


and he knew them by name, though he did not 
serve here 

First. Whom he did not pray for; ver. 9, “I pray not for the world.” Note, 
There is a world of people that Jesus did not pray for. Itis not meant of the 
world of mankind in general; he prays for that here, ver. 21, “ that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me.” Nor is it meant of the Gentiles, in dis- 
tinction from the Jews; but the world is here opposed to the elect, who are 
given to Christ out of the world. Take the world for a heap of unwinnowed 
corn in the floor, and God loves it, Christ prays for it, and dies for it, for a 
blessing is in it; but the Lord, perfectly knowing them that are his, he eyes 
particularly them that were given him out of the world, extracts them: and 
then, take the world for the remaining heap of rejected, worthless chaff, and 
Christ neither prays for it, nor dies for it, but abandons it, and the wind drives 
it away. These are called the world, because they are governed by the spirit 
of this world, and have their portion in it. For these Christ doth not pray ; not 
but that there are some things which he intercedes with God for on their 
behalf, as the dresser for the reprieve of the barren tree; but he doth not pray 
for them in this prayer; they have no part or lot in the blessings here prayed 
for. He doth not say, ‘I pray against the world,’ as Elias made intercession 
against Israel, but, ‘1 pray not for them; I pass them by, and leave them to 
themselves:’ they are not written in the Lamb’s book of life, and therefore 
not in the breastplate of the great High Priest. And miserable is the condition 
of such, as of those whom the prophet was forbidden to pray for, and more so, 
Jer. vii. 16. We that know not who are chosen, and who are past by, must 
pray for all men, | Tim. ii. 1,4; while there is life there is hope, and room for 
prayer: see 1 Sam. xii. 23. 

Secondly. Whom he did pray for; not for angels, but for the children of 
men. 1, He prays for those that were given him, meaning primarily the dis- 
ciples, that had attended him in the regeneration; but it is doubtless to be 
extended farther, to all that come under the same character, who receive and 
believe the words of Christ, ver. 6,8. 2. He prays for all that should believe 
on him, ver. 20. And it is not only the petitions that follow, but those also; 
which went before, that must be construed to extend to all believers, in every 
place and every age; for he has a concern for them all, and calls things that 
are not as though they were. 

Yhirdly. What encouragement he had to pray for them, and what are the 
general pleas with which he iutroduceth his petitions for them, and recom- 
inends them to his Father’s favour; they are five: 


in us.” The unity here prayed for is a spiritual unity, not a formal 
one, Formal ditferences serve to make the inner unity more mani- 
fest. “The Spirit of Christ is that uniting element which destroys 
isolation, and blends hearts and souls in one; by this alone harmony of 
will becoes possible. All attempts to bring it about in any other 
way—by force, instruction, or persuasion—have to this day proved 
abortive, and they always will be so ih time to come” ((lshausen). 
xvii. 24. “I will that they also:” according to the majority of 
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I. The charge he had received concerning them: “ Thine they were, and thu 
gavest them me,” ver. 6; and again, ver. 7, thou hast given them me, and they 
are of thee; and again, ver. 9, “them which thou hast given me.” Father, 
those 1 am now praying for are such as thou hast intrusted me with; an 
what I have to say for them is in pursuance of the charge I have received con- 
cerning them. Now, . ‘ 

1. This is meant primarily of the disciples that then were, who were given to 
Christ as his pupils, to be educated by him while he was on earth, and his 
agents to be employed for him when he went to heaven. They were given him 
to be the learners of his doctrine, the witnesses of his life and miracles, and the 
monuments of his grace and favour, in order to their being the publishers of his 
Gospel, and the ptanters of his church. When they left all to follow him, this 
was the secret spring of that strange resolution; they were given to him, else 
they had not given themselves to him. Note, The apostleship and ministry, 
which is Christ’s gift to the church, was first the Father’s gift to Jesus Christ. 
As under the law the Levites were given to Aaron, Num. iii. 9, to him, the great 
High Priest of our profession, the Father gave the apostles first, and ministers 
in every age, to keep his charge, and the charge of the whole congregation, and 
to do the service of the tabernacle; see Rok, iv. 8,11; Ps. Ixviii. 18. Christ 
received this gift for men, that he might give it to men. As this puts a great 
honour upon the ministry of the Gospel, and magnifies that office, which is so 
much vilitied, so it lays a mighty obligation upon the ministers of the Gospel 
to devote themselves entirely to Christ’s service, as being given to him. 

2. But it is designed to extend to all the elect, for they are elsewhere said to 
be given to Christ, ch. vi. 37, 39; and he often laid a stress upon this, that those 
he was to save were given to him as his charge; to his care they were com- 
mitted, from his hand they were expected, and concerning them he received 
commandments. _ He here shews, f 

Ist. That the Father had authority to give them; “thine they were.” He did 
not give that which was none of his own, but covenanted that he had a good 
title. The elect that the Father gave to Christ were his own three ways: 
First. They were creatures, and their lives and beings were derived from him. 
When they were given to Christ to be vessels of honour, they were in his hand 
as clay in the hand of the potter, to be disposed of as God’s wisdom saw most 
for God’s glory. Secondly. They were criminals, and their lives and beings 
were forfeited to him. It was a remnant of fallen mankind that was given to 
Christ to be redeemed, that might have been made sacrifices to justice then 
when they were pitched upon to be the monuments of mercy; might justly 
have been delivered to the tormentors when they were delivered to the Saviour, 
Thirdly. 'They were chosen, and their lives and beings were designed for him ; 
they were set apart for God, and were consigned to Christ as his agent. This 
he insists upon again, ver. 7; ‘ All things whatsoever thou hast given me are of 
thee ;” which, though it may take in all that appertained to his office as Media- 
tor, yet seems especially to be meant of those that were given him. They are 
of thee; their being is of thee as the God of nature; their well-being is of thee 
as the God of grace; they are all of thee; and therefore, Father, I bring them 
all to thee, that they may be all for thee. 

2nd. That he did perordingl give them to the Son: “Thou gavest them me,” 
as sheep to the shepherd to be kept; a patient to the physician to be cured ; 
children to a tutor to be educated; thus he will deliver up his charge, Heb. ii. 13, 
“the children thou hast given me.” hey were delivered to Christ, First. That 
the election of grace might not be frustrated ; that not one, no, not of the little 
ones, might perish. That great concern must be lodged in some one good hand, 
able to give sufficient security, ‘that the purpose of God according to election 
might stand.” Secondly. That the undertaking of Christ might not be fruitless. 
‘They were given to him as his seed, in whom he should “ see of the travail of his 
soul, and be satisfied,” Jsa. liii. 10,11; and might not spend his strength and 
shed his blood for nought and in vain, Jsa. xlix. 4. We may plead, as Christ 
doth, Lord, keep my graces, keep my comforts, for “thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me.” 

Il. The care he had taken of them to teach them; ver. 6, “ I have manifested 
thy name to them—;” and ver. 8, “I have given unto them the words which 
thou gavest me.” Observe here, 

1, The great design of Christ’s doctrine, which was to manifest God’s name, 


.to declare him, ch. i. 18. ‘To instruct the ignorant, and rectify the mistakes 


ofa eke eee foolish world concerning God, that he might be better loved and 
worshipped. 

2. His faithful discharge of this undertaking ; Ihave done it. And his fidelity 
appears, Ist. In the truth of his doctrine. It agreed exactly with the instruc- 
tions he received from his Father: he gave not only the things, but the very 
words, that were given him. Ministers, in wording their message, must have 
an eye to the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth. 2nd. In the tendency of 
his doctrine, which was to manifest God’s name. He did not seek himself, but 
in all he did and said aimed to magnify his Father. Note, First. It is Christ’s 
prerogative to manifest God’s name to the souls of the children of men. No 
man knows the Father but he to whom the Son will reveal him, Waé. xi. 27. 
He only hath acquaintance with the Father, and so is able to open the truth: 
and he only hath access to the spirits of men, and so is able to open the under- 
standing. Ministers may publish the name of the Lord, as Moses, Deu. xxxii. 3 
but Christ only can manifest that name. By the word of Christ God is revealed 
to us; by the Spirit of Christ God is revealed in us. Ministers may speak the 
words of God to us, but Christ can give us his words, can put them in us, as 
food, as treasure. Secondly. Sooner or later Christ will manifest God’s name 
to all that were given him; and will give them his word, to be the seed of 
their new birth, the support of their spiritual life, and the earnest of their 
everlasting bliss. : 

If{l. The good effect of the care he had taken of them, and the pains he had 
taken with shen 3 ver. 6, “they have kept thy word;” ver. 7, “they have known 
that all things are of thee;” ver. 8, “they have received thy words,” and em- 
braced them; have given their assent and consent to them, “and have known 
surely that I came out from thee, and have believed that thou didst send me.” 
Observe here, 

1. What success the doctrine of Christ had among those that were given him, 
in several particulars. 

Ist. They have received the words which I gave them, as the ground receives 
the seed, and the earth drinks in the rain. They attended to the words of 
Christ, apprehended in some measure the meaning of them, and were affected 
with them; they received the impression of them; it was to them an ingrafted 
w 


ord. 
2nd. “ They have kept thy word,” have continued in it, they have conformed 
to it. Christ’s commandment is then only kept when it is obeyea. ‘hey that 
are to teach others the commands of Christ, ought to be themselves observant 
of them: it was requisite they should keep what was committed to them, for it 
was to be transmitted by them to every place, for every age: : 
3rd. They have understood the word, and have been sensible on what ground 
they went in receiving and keeping of it. They have been aware that thou art 
the original Author of that holy religion which 1 am come to institute; that 
“all things whatsoever thou hast given me are of thee.” All Christ’s offices 
and powers, all the gifts of the Spirit, all his graces and comforts, which God 
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early MSS. we must read, “Father, I will that what thou hast given 
me, even they may be with me where I am.” ceailts 

xvii. 25. “O righteous Father, the world hath not known thee:” 
or, “knew not thee.” The epithet here, as in verse 11, is appropriate , 
the righteous Father is appealed to against the evil world, and in 
favour of those who knew God. (Compare 2 Thess. i.6.) 

xvili. 1. “ Brook Cedron:” the word here rendered “brook” is 
properly a “storm brook,” or a “winter brook.” It is the channel of 
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gave.without measure to him, were all from God; contrived by his wisdom, 
appointed by his will, and designed by his grace for his own glory in man’s 
salvation. Note, It is a great satisfaction to us in our reliance upon Christ, 
that he, and all he is and has, all he said and did, all he is doing and will do, 
is of God, 1 Cor. i. 30. W 0 2 
mediation, for it has a good bottom. If the righteousness be of God’s ap- 
pointing, we shall be justified; if the grace be of his dispensing, we shall be 
sanctified. : 

4th. They have set their seal to it. “ They have known surely that I came out 
from God,’ 
know that it is so of a truth. ‘The disciples were very weak and defective 
in knowledge, yet Christ, who knew them better than they knew themseives, 
passeth his word for them that they did believe. Note, We may know surely 
that which we neither do nor can know fully; may know the certainty of the 
things which are not seen, aa we cannot particularly describe the nature of 
them. We walk by faith, which knows surely; not yet by sight, which knows 
clearly. Secondly. What it is we are to believe; that Jesus Christ came out 
from God, as he is the Son of God; in his person the image of the invisible 
God; and that God did send him; that in his undertaking he is the ambassa- 
dor of the eternal King: so that the Christian religion stands upon the same 
foot, and is of equal authority with, natural religion; and therefore all the 
doctrines of Christ are to be received as Divine truths, all his commands obeyed 
as Divine laws, and all his promises depended upon as Divine securities. 

2. How Jesus Christ speaks of this here. He enlarges upon it, Ist. As 
pleased with it himself. ‘though the many instances of his disciples’ dulness 
and weakness had grieved him, yet their constant adherence to him, their 
xradual improvements, and their great attainments at last, were his joy. 
Christ is a master that delights in the proficiency of his scholars. He accepts 
the sincerity of their faith, and graciously passeth by the infirmity of it. See 
how willing he is to make the best of us, and to say the best of us; thereby 
encouraging our faith in him, and teaching us charity to one another. 2nd. As 
Pieading it with his Father. He is praying for those that were given him, and 

e pleads that they had given themselves to him. Note, The due improvement 
of grace received is a good plea, according to the tenor of the new covenant, for 


We may therefore venture our souls upon Christ's | 


ver. 8. See here, First. What it is to believe; it is to know surely, | 


farther grace; for so runs the promise, “to him that hath shall be given.” 
They that keep Christ’s word, and believe on him, let Christ alone to commend 
them; and, which is more, to reeommend them to his Father. 

V. He pleads the Father's own interest in them ; ver. 9, “ I pray for them, for 
they are thine;” and this by virtue of a joint and mutual interest which he and 
the Father have in what pertained to each, “all mine are thine, and thine are 
mine.” Betwixt the Father and Son there can be no dispute (as there is among 
the children of men) about meum and tuum,— mine and thine,’ for the matter 
was settled from ro pe “all mine are thine, and thine are mine.” Here is, 

1. The plea particularly urged for his disciples ; “they are thine.” The con- 
signing ot the elect to Christ was so far from miekiamehens less the Father’s, 
that it was in order to the making them the more so. Note, 1. All that receive 
Christ’s word, and believe in him, are taken into covenant relation to the 
Father, and are looked upon as his; Christ presents them to him, and they 
through Christ present themselves to him. Christ has redeemed us not to 
himself only, but to God, by his blood, Rev. v. 9, 10. They are first-fruits unto 
God, Rev. xiv. 4. 2. This is a good plea in prayer; Christ here pleads at, “ they 
are thine;” we may plead it for ourselves, “ [am thine, save me;” and for 
others, as Moses, Fx. xxxii. 11, “they are thy people.” ‘ They are thine; wilt 
thou not provide for thine own? ilt thou not secure them, that they may 
not be run down by the devil and the world? Wilt thou not secure thine 
interest in them, that they may not depart from thee? ‘They are thine, own 
them as thine.’ 

2. The foundation on which this plea is grounded; “all mine are thine, and 
thine are mine.” This speaks the Father and Son to be, Ist. One in essence. 
Every creature must say to God, “ All mine are thine;” but none can say to 
him, “ All thine are mine,” but he that is the same in substance with him, and 
equal in power and glory. 2nd. One in interest; no separate or divided inter- 
ests between them. First. What the Father has as Creator is delivered over 
to the Son, to be used and disposed of in subserviency to his great undertaking. 
All things are delivered to him, Mat. xi. 27; the grant so general that nothing 
was excepted but He that did put all things under him. ) 
Sun hath as Redeemer is designed for the Father, and his kingdom shall shortly 
be delivered up to him. All the benefits of redemption purchased by the Son 
are intended for the Father’s praise ; and in his glory ali the lines of his under- 
taking centre; “all mine are thine.” The Son owns none for his that are not 
devoted to the service of the Father; nor will any thing be accepted as a piece 
of service to the Christian religion which clashes with the dictates and laws of 
natural religion. Ina limited sense every true believer may say, “all thine are 
mine.” If God be ours in covenant, all he is and has is so far ours as that it 
shall be engaged for our good; and in an unlimited sense every true believer 
doth say, Lord, “all mine are thine;” all laid at his feet to be serviceable to 
him. And then what we have may be comfortably committed to God’s care 
and blessing, when it is cheerfully submitted to his government and dispose; 
Lord, take care of what I have, for it is all thine. ; - 

V. He pleads his own concern in them ; “1 am glorified in them,” deddfacpuac. 

1. [ have been glorified in them. What little honour Christ had in this 
world was among his disciples. He had been glorified by their attendance on 
him, and obedience to him, their preaching and working miracles in his name; 
and therefore “I pray for them.” Note, Those shall have an interest in Christ’s 
intercession in and by whom he is glorified. 

2. Lam to be glorified in them when I am gone to heaven; they are to bear 
up my name. The apostles preached and wrought miracles in Christ’s name 
the Spirit in them glorified Christ, ch. xvi. 14. “Iam glorified in them;” an 
therefore, Ist. Ll concern myself for them. What little interest Christ has in 
this degenerate world lies in his church; and therefore it and all its affairs lie 
near his heart within the veil. 2nd. Therefore 1 commit them to the Father, 
who has engaged to glorify the Son, and upon that account will have a gracious 
eye to those in whom he is glorified. That in which God and Christ are glo- 
rified may with humble confidence be committed to God’s special care. 


11 And now I am no more in the world, but these 
are in the world, and I come to thee. Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name those whom thou hast 

iven me, that they may be one, as we are. 12 
hile I was with them in the world, I kept them in| 
thy name: those that thou gavest me I have kept, ' 
and none of them is lost, but the son of perdition ; 


Secondly. What the | 
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that the scripture might be fulfilled. 13 And now 
come I to thee; an1 these things I speak in the 
world, that they might have my joy fulfilled in them- 
selves. 14 | have given them thy word; and the 


world hath hated them, because they are not of the 


world, even as I am not of the world. 15 I pray not 


that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 


that thou shouldest keep them from the evil. 16 
They are not of the world, even as 1 am not of the 


world. 


After the general pleas with which Christ recommended his disciples to his 
Father’s care, follow the particular petitions he put up for them; and, 1. They 
all relate to spiritual blessings in heavenly things. He doth not pray that they 
might be rich and great in the world, that they might raise estates, and get pre- 
ferinents; but that they might be kept from sin, and furnished for their duty, 
and brought safe toheaven. Note, The prosperity of the soul is the best pros- 
perity ; for what relates to that, Christ came to purchase and bestow, and so 
teacheth us to seek in the first place both for others and for ourselves. 2. They 
are such blessings as were suited to their present state and case, and the 
exigences and occasions of that. Note, Christ’s intercession is always per- 
tinent. Our Advocate with the Father is acquainted with all the particulars 
of our wants and burthens, our dangers and difficulties, and knows how to 
accommodate his intercession to each, as to Peter’s peril, which he himself 
was not aware of, Lu. xxii. 32; “I have prayed for thee.” 3. He is large and 
full in the petitions, orders them before his Father, and fills his mouth with 
arguments, to teach us fervency and importunity in prayer, to be large in 
prayer and dwell upon our errands at the throne of grace, wrestling as Jacob, 
“I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” 

Now the first thing Christ prays for for his disciples is, their preservation, in 
these verses ; in order to which he commits them all to his Father's custody. 
Keeping supposes danger, and their danger arose from the world, the world 
phe they were; the evil of this he begs they might be kept from. Now 
observe, 

irst. The request itself: Keep them from the world. There were two ways 
of their being delivered from the world. 

1. By taking them out of it; and he doth not pray that they might be so 
delivered ; “1 pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world;” that is 

Ist. I pray not that they may speedily be removed by death. If the world 
will be vexatious to them, the readiest ct | to secure them would be to hasten 
them out of it to a better world, that will give them better treatment; send 
chariots and horses of fire for them to fetch them to heaven. Job, Elijah, 
Jonah, Moses, when that occurred which fretted them, prayed that they might 
be taken out of the world; but Christ would not pray so for his disciples, for 
two reasons: First. Because he came to conquer, not to countenance, those 
intemperate heats and passions which make men impatient of life, and impor- 
tunate for death. It is his will that we should take up our cross, and not 
outrun it. Secondly. Because he had work for them to do in the world; the 
world, though sick of them, Acts xxii. 22, and therefore not worthy of them, 
Heb. xi. 38, yet could ill spare them. In pity, therefore, to this dark world, 
Christ would not have these lights removed out of it, but continued in it, 
especially for the sake of those in the world that were to believe in him 
through their word. Let not them be taken out of the world when their 
Master is; they must each, in their own order, die martyrs, but not till they 
have finished their testimony. Note, Ist. The taking of good people out of the 
world is a thing by no means to be desired, but dreaded rather, and laid to 
heart, Isa. lvii. 1. 2nd. Though Christ loves his disciples, he doth not presently 
send for them to heaven, as soon as they are effectually called, but leaves them 
for some time in this world, that they may do good, and glorify God upon 
earth, and be ripened for heaven, Many good people are spared to live, be- 
cause they can ill be spared to die. 

2nd. I pray not that they may be totally freed and exempted from the troubles 
of this world, and taken out of the toil and terror of it into some place of ease 
and safety, there to live undisturbed; that is not the preservation | desire for 
them; non ut omni molestia liberati otium et delicias colant, sed ut inter media 
pericula salvi tamen maneant Dei auzilio,—‘ not that, being freed from all 
troubles, they may bask in luxurious ease, but that by the help of God they 
may be preserved in a scene of danger;’ so Calvin. Not that they may be kept 
from all conflict with the world, but that they may not be overcome by it. 
Not that, as Jeremiah wished, they might leave their people, and go from them 
Jer. ix. 2; but that, like Ezekiel, their faces may be strong against the faces of 
wicked men, ze. iii. 8. It is more the honour of a Christian soldier by faith 
to overcome the world, than by a monastical vow to retreat from it; and more 
for the honour of Christ to serve him in a city, than to serve him in a cell. 

2. Another way is by keeping them from the corruption that is in the world; 
and thus he prays they may be kept, ver. 11, 15. Here are three branches 
of this petition. 

Ist. “ Holy Father, keep those whom thou hast given me.” Christ was now 
leaving them, but let them not think that their defence was departed from 
them; no, he doth here in their hearing commit them to the custody of his 
Father and their Father. Note, Lt is the unspeakable comfort of all believers 
that Christ himself has committed them to the care of God himself. ‘Those 
cannot but be safe whom the Almighty God keeps, and he cannot but keep 
those whom the Son of his love commits to him; in the virtue of which we may 
by faith commit the keeping of our souls to God, 1 Pet. iv. 19; 2 Tim. i. 12. 
First. He here puts them under the Divine protection, that they might not be 
run down by the malice of their enemies; that they and all their concerns 
might be the particular care of the Divine providence. Keep their lives till 
they have done their work; keep their comforts, and let not them be broken 
in upon by the hardships they meet with; keep up their interest in the world 
and let not that sink. ‘lo this prayer is owing the wonderful preservation of 
the gospel ministry and gospel church in the world unto this day: if, God had 
not graciously kept both, and kept up both, they had been extinguished ana 
lost long ago. Secondly. He puts them under the Divine tuition, that they 
might not themselves run away from their duty, or be led aside by the treachery 
of their own hearts. Keep them in their integrity, keep them disciples, keep 
them close to their duty. We need God’s power, not only to put us into a state 
of grace, but to keep us in it. See ch. x. 28, 29; 1 Pet. i. 5. 

‘The titles he gives to him he prays to, and them he pravs for, enforce the 
petition. lst. He speaks to God as a holy Father. In committing ourselves 


the valley of Jehoshaphat—the bed of a wintry torrent—dry, except 
after rains. ‘“ Where was a garden:” thename is given by Matthew 
(chap. xxvi. 36)—Gethsemane, literally an “ oil-press,”’ or, more 
generally, “a small farm.” It was situated probably at the foot of 
Mount Olivet (Luke xxii. 39), and at a distance of half or three- 
quarters of a mile (English) from the walls of Jerusalem. There 
was a garden, or rather orchard, attached to it, to which the olive, 
fig, and vomegranate invited resort by their hospitable shade. 


Concerning the position of Gethsemane another writer says, “ We 
could not, when in its neighbourhood, persuade ourselves that 
the traditional is the real Gethsemane. It is too close to the city, 
and too near a road which, at least in Passover times, must have 
been a very public thoroughfare. Higher up the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat there is,a recess in the western slopes of Mount Olivet, 
which seemed to us much more likely to have been the scene of our 
Lord’s agony” (Dr. Hanra). ‘The period of the year was the vernal 
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and others to the Divine care, we may take encouragement, 1. From the attri- | 
bute of his holiness, for that is engaged for the preservation of his holy ones ; 
he hath sworn by his holiness, Ps. lxxxix. 35. If he be a holy God, and hate 
sin, he will make those that are his holy, and keep them from sin, who hate it 
too, and dread it as the greatest evil. 2. From this relation of a Father, wherein 
he stands to us through Christ. If he be a Father, he will take care of his own 
children, will teach them, and keep them; who else should? 2nd. He speaks 
of them as those whom the Father had given him, What we receive as our 
Father's gifts, we may comfortably remit to our Father’s care. Father, keep 
the graces and comforts wae hast given me; the children thou hast given me; 
inistry I have received. ; ‘i 7 

enn Reed them “through thine own name;” thatis, First. Keep them for 
thy name's sake; so some. Thy name and honour is concerned in their pre- 
servation as well as mine; for both will suffer by it if they either revolt or 
sink. The Old Testament saints often pleaded for thy name’s sake; and those 
may with comfort plead it that are indeed more concerned for the honour of 
God's name than for any interest of their own. Secondly. Keep them in thy 
name; so others; the original is so, év 7@ ovouaré, keep them in the knowledge 
and fear of thy name; keep them in the profession and service of thy name, 
whateyer it cost them. Keep them in the interest of thy name, and let them 
ever be faithful to that; keep them in thy truths, in thine ordinances, in the 
way of thy commandments. Thirdly. Keep them by or through thy name; so 
others. Keep them by thine own power, in thine own hand; keep them thy- 
self, undertake for them. Let them be thine own immediate care. Keep them 
by those means of preservation which thou hast ae appointed, and by 
which thou hast made thyself known. Keep them by thy word and ordinances; 
let thy name be their strong tower, thy tabernacle their pavilion. 

3rd. “ Keep them from the evil;” or, out of the evil. e had taught them to 
pray daily, ‘Deliver us from evil;” and this would encourage them to pray 
that. First. Keep them from the evil one, the devil and all his instruments ; that 
wicked one, and all his children. Keep them from Satan, as a tempter; that 
either he may not have leave to sift them, or that their faith may not fail. 
Keep them from him, as a destroyer; that he may not drive them to despair. 
Secondly. Keep them from the evil thing, that is, sin; from every thing that 
looks like it, or leads to it. Keep them, that they do no evil, 2 Cor. xiii. 7. Sin 
is that evil which above any other we should dread and deprecate. Thirdly. 

_ Keep them from the evil of the world, and of their tribulation in it, so that it 
may have no sting in it, no malignity. ‘Not that they might be kept from afHic- 
tion, but kept through it; that the property of their afflictions might be so 
altered as that there might be no evil in them, nothing to do them any harm. | 

Secondly. The reasons with which he enforceth these requests for their pre- 
servation, which are five: 2 = 3 $ 

1. He pleads that hitherto he had kept them, ver. 12; “‘ While I was with 
them in the world, I kept them in thy name,” in the true faith of the Gospel, 
and the service of God. Those that thou gavest me for my constant attend- 
ants I have kept; they are all safe, and none of them missing, none of them 
revolted or ruined, but the son of perdition; he is lost, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled. Observe, 7 é E jar ft 

Ist. Christ’s faithful discharge of his undertaking concerning his disciples; 
while he was with them he kept them, and his care concerning them was not 
in vain. He kept them in God’s name, preserved them from falling into any 
dangerous errors or sins; from striking in with the Pharisees, who would have 
compassed sea and land to make proselytes of them; he kept them from desert- 
ing him, and returning to that little all they had left for him; he had them still 
under his eye and care; when he sent them to preach, went not his heart with | 
them? Many that followed him awhile, took offence at something or other, and 
went off; but he kept the twelve, that they also should not go away. He kept 
them from falling into the hands of persecuting enemies that sought their lives; 
kept them when he surrendered himself, ch. xviii. 9. While he was with them, 
he kept them in a visible manner, by instructions still sounding in their ears, 
miracles still done before their eyes; when he was gone from them, they must 
be kept in a more spiritual manner. Sensible comforts and supports are some- | 
times given, and sometimes withheld; but when they are withdrawn, yet they 
are not left comfortless. ; ? F 

What Christ here saith of his immediate followers is true of all the saints , 
while they are here in this world, Christ keeps them in God’s name. It is 
implied, First. That they are weak, and cannot keep themselves; their own 
hands are not sufficient for them. Secondly. That they are in God’s account 
valuable, and worth the keeping; precious in his sight, and honourable; his | 
treasure, his jewels. Thirdly. That their salvation is designed, for to that it is 
that they are kept, 1 Pet.i.4. As the wicked are reserved for the day of evil, 
so the righteous are preserved for the day of bliss. Fourthly. That they are 
the charge of the Lord Jesus; for as his charge he keeps them, and exposed 
himself, like the good shepherd, for the preservation of the sheep. 

2nd. The comfortable account he gives of his undertaking ; “‘ none of them is 
lost.” Note, Jesus Christ will certainly keep all that were given him, so as | 
that none of them shall be totally and finally lost; they may think themselves 
lost, and may be near lost, in imminent peril; but it is the Father’s will he | 
should lose none, and none he will lose, ch. vi. 39; so it will appear when | 
they come all tegether, and none of them shall be wanting. 

3rd. A brand put upon Judas, as not one of those whom he had undertaken to 
keep. He was among those that were given to Christ, but not of them. He 
speaks of Judas as already lost; for he had abandoned the society of his 
Master, and his fellow-disciples, and abandoned himself to the devil’s conduct, 
and in a little time would go to his own place; he is as good as lost. 

But the apostacy and ruin of Judas was no reproach at all to his Master, or 
his family; for, First. He was the son of perdition, and therefore none of those 
that were given to Christ to be kept. e deserved perdition, and God left 
him to throw himself headlong into it. He was the son of the destroyer, as 
Cain, who was of that wicked one. That great enemy whom the Lord will 
consume, is called a son of perdition, because he is a man of sin, 2 Thes. ii. 3. 
It is an awful consideration, that one of the apostles proved a son of perdition. 
No man’s place or name in the church, no man’s privileges or opportunities of 
getting grace, no man’s profession or external performances, will secure him 
from ruin, if his heart be not right with God; nor any more likely to prove 
sons of perdition at last, after a plausible course of profession, than those that, 
like Jaded, love the bag.. But Christ’s distinguishing Judas from those that 
were given him (for e ui is adversative, not exceptive,) intimates that the truth 
and true religion ought not to suffer for the treachery of those that are false to 
it, 1 Jno. ii. 19. Secondly. ‘The Scripture was fulfiiled. The sin of Judas was 
foreseen in God's counsel, and foretold in his word; and the event would cer- 
tainly follow after the prediction as a consequent, though it cannot be said 
necessarily to follow from it as an effect: see Ps. xlix. 9; lxix..25; cix. 8. 
One would be amazed at the treachery of apostates, were we not told it before. 

2. He pleads that he was now under a necessity of leaving them, and could 
no longer watch over them in the way that he had hitherto done it, ver. 11, | 
Keep them now, that I may not lose the labour I bestowed upon them while 
lwas with them. Keep them, that they maay be one with us, as we are with 
pach other We shall have oveasion to speak of that, ver 21. But see here, 
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Ist. With wnat pleasure he speaks of his own departure. He expresseth 
himself concerning it with an air of triumph and exultation, with reference 
both to the world he left, and the world he removed to. First. “Now lam no 
more in the world.” Now farewell to this provoking, troublesome world; I 
have had enough of it, and now the welcome hour is at hand, when I shall be 
no more in it. Now I have finished the work I had to do in it, | have done 
with it; nothing remains now but to hasten out of it as fast as 1 can. Note, It 
should be a pleasure to those that have their home in the other world, to think 
of being no more in this world; for when we have done what we have to do in 
this world, and are made meet for that, what is there here that should court 
our stay? When we receive a sentence of death within ourselves, with what 
a holy triumph should we say, “ Now I am no more in this world,” this dark, 
deceitful world, this poor’empty world, this tempting, defiling world; no more 
vexed with its thorns and briers, no more endangered by its nets and snares; 
now I shall wander no more in this howling wilderness, be tossed no more on 
this stormy sea; “now I am no more in this world,” but can cheerfully quit it, 
and give it a final farewell. Secondly. “Now I come to thee.” ‘To get clear 
of the world, is but the one half of the comfort of a dying Christ, of a dying 
Christian; the far better half is to think of going to the Father, to sit down 
in the immediate, uninterrupted, and everlasting enjoyment of him. Note, 
They who love God cannot but be pleased to think of coming to him, though 
it be through the valley of the shadow of death. When we go to be absent 
from the body, it is to be present with the Lord, like children fetched home 
from school to their father’s house. ‘‘ Now come I to thee” whom I have chosen 
and served, and whom my soul thirsteth after; to thee, the fountain of light 
and life, the crown and centre of bliss and joy; now my longings shall be 
ea my hopes accomplished, my happiness completed, for “ now come 1 
to thee.’ 

2nd. With what a tender concern he speaks of those whom he left behind; 
“but these are in the world.” I have found what an evil world it is; what will 
become of these dear little ones, that must stay in it? “Holy Father, keep them ;” 
they will want my presence, let them have thine. They have now more need 
than ever to be kept, for Lam sending them out farther into the world than 
they have yet ventured; they must launch forth into the deep, and have busi- 
ness to do in these great waters, and will be lost if thou do not keep them. 
Observe here, First. That when our Lord Jesus was going to the Father, he 
earriedt with him a tender concern for his own which are in the world, and con- 
tinued to compassionate them. He bears their names upon his breastplate, 
nay, upon his heart, and has graven them with the nails of his cross upon the 
palms of his hands; and when he is out of their sight, they are not out of his, 
much less out of his mind. We should have such a pity for those that are 
launching out into the world, when we are got almost through it, and for 
those that are left behind in it, when we are leaving it. Second/y. That when 
Christ would express the utmost need his disciples had of Divine preservation, 
he only saith, they are in the world; that speaks danger enough to those who 
are bound for heaven, whom a flattering world would divert and seduce, and 
a malignant world would hate and persecute. 

3. He pleads what a satisfaction it would be to them to know themselves 
safe, and what a satisfaction it would be to him to see them easy; “ I speak 
this that they might have my joy fulfilled in themselves,” ver. 13. Observe, 

Ist. Christ earnestly desired the fulness of the joy of his disciples; for it is 
his will that they should rejoice evermore. He was leaving them in tears and 
troubles, and yet took effectual care to fulfil their joy. hen they thought, 
their joy in him was brought to an end, then was it advanced nearer to per- 
fection than ever it had been, and they were fuller of it. Weare here taught, 
First. To found our joy in Christ ; it is my joy, joy of my giving, or rather, joy 
that 1am the matter of. Christ isa Christian’s joy, his chief joy. Joy in the 
world is withering with it; joy in Christ is everlasting, like him, Secondly. 
To build up our joy with diligence; for it is the duty as well as privilege of all 
true believers; no part of the Christian life is pressed upon us more earnestly, 
Phil. iii. 1; iv. 4. Thirdly. To aim at the perfection of this joy, that we may 
have it fulfilled in us, for this Christ would have. 

2nd. In order hereunto he did thus solemnly commit them to his Father’s 
care and keeping, and took them for witnesses that he did so. “These things 
I speak in the world,” while I am yet with them in the world. His intercession 
in heaven for their preservation would have been as effectual in itself; but 
saying this in the world would be a greater satisfaction and encouragement 
to them, and would enable them to rejoice in tribulation. Note, First. Christ 
has not only treasured up comforts for his people, in providing for their future 
welfare, but has given out comforts to them, and said that which will be for 
their present satisfaction. He here condescended in the presence of his dis- 
ciples to publish his last will and testament, and (which many a testator is 
shy of) lets them know what legacies he had left them, and how well they 
were secured, that they might have strong consolation. Secondiy. Christ’s 
intercession for us is enough to fulfil our joy in him; nothing more effectual 
to silence all our fears and mistrusts, and to furnish us with strong con- 
solation, than this, that he always appears in the presence of God for us; 
napetere the apostle puts a “‘yea rather” upon this, Rom. viii. 34: and see 

eb. vil. 25. 

4. He pleads the ill usage they were likely to meet with in the world for his 
sake; ver. 14, “1 have given them thy word,” to be published to the world; and 
they have received it, have believed it themseives, and accepted the trust of 
transmitting it to the world; “‘and therefore the world hath hated them ;” as 
also because they are not of the world, no more than 1. Here we have, 

Ist. The world’s enmity to Christ’s followers. While Christ was with them, 
though as yet they had yiven but little opposition to the world, yet it hates 
them; much more would it do so when, by their more extensive preaching 
of the Gospel, they would turn the world upside down, Father, stand their 
friend, saith Christ ; for they are likely to have many enemies; let them have 
thy love, for the world’s hatred is entailed upon them. In the midst of those 
fiery darts let them be compassed with thy favour as with a shield; it is God’s 
honour to take part with the weaker side, and to help the helpless. Lord, be 
merciful to them, fur men would swallow them up. 

2nd. ‘The reasons of that enmity, which strengthen the plea. First. It is 
implied that one reason is, because they had received the Word of God, as it 
was sent them by the hand of Christ, when the greatest part of the world 
rejected it, and set themselves against them who were the preachers and pro- - 
fessors of it. Note, They that receive Christ’s good-will and good word must 
expect the world’s ill-will and ill word. Gospel ministers have been, in a par- 
ticular manner, hated by the world; because they call men out of the world, 
and separate them from it, and teach them not to conform to it, and so con- 
demn the world. “Father, keep them,” for it is for thy sake that they are 
exposed; they are sufferers for thee. Thus the psalmist pleads, “ For thy 
sake I have borne reproach,” Ps. lxix.7. Note, Those that keep the word of 
Christ’s patience are entitled to special protection in the hour of temptation, 
Rev. iii. 10. That cause which makes a martyr may well make a joyful sufferer, 
Secondly. Another reason is more express; the world hates them, because 
“they are not of the world.” They to whom the word of Christ comes in power 
are not of the world: for it has this effect upon all that receive it in the love of 


equinox ; the day of the month about two days before the full moon, 
in which case the moon would not be now very far past her meridian, 
and the night would be enlightened until a late hour towards the 
morning.” 

xviii. 3. “ Having received a band:” or, “the hand ”—#.e., the de- 
tachment of the Roman cohort on duty at the festival for the purpose 
of maintaining order. The officer cf this band probably acted on his 
own responsibility, at the request of the high-priest, and in concert 
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with the captain of the Temple and the band of armed Levites (Luke 
xxii, 4,52; 2 Kings xi. 4, 11), and afterwards reported the case to 
Pilate (verses 28, 29). ‘‘ Lanterns, and torches, and weapons:” these 
would enable them to search the dark glades and shady nooks of the 
hill and garden, in which they thought Jesus might hide himself.” __ 
xviii. 4, 5. The account of the salutation given by Judas is not 
related by St. John. He describes Judas as standing with the 
band when Jesus went forth to meet them. By some it is thought 
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ft, that it weans them from the wealth of the world, and turns them against 
the wickedness of the world; and therefore the world bears them a zrudge. 

5. He pleads their conformity to himself, in a holy nonconformity to the 
world; ver. 16, Father, keep them, for they are of my spirit and mind; “they 
are not of the world, even as | am not of the world.’ They may in faith 
commit themselves to God’s custody, Ist. Who are as Christ was in this 
world, and tread in his footsteps. God will love those that are like Christ. 
2nd. Who do not engage themselves in the world’s interest, nor devote them- 
selves to its service. Observe, First. That Jesus Christ was not of this world; 
he never had been of it, and least of all now he was upon the point of leaving 
it. ‘This speaks, Ist. His state. He was none of the world’s favourites or 
darlings; none of its princes or grandees ; worldly possessions he had none,— 
not where to lay his head; nor worldly power,—he was no judge or divider. 
2nd. His spirit. He was perfectly dead to the world; the prince of this world 
had nothing in him; the things of this world were nothing to him; not honour, 
—for he made himself of no reputation; not riches,—for for our sakes he 
became poor; not pleasures,—for he acquainted himself with grief. See 
ch. viii. 23. Secondly. That therefore true Christians are not of this world. 
The spirit of Christ in them is opposite to the spirit of the world. Ist. It is 
their lot to be despised by the world; they are not in favour with the world, 
no more than their Master before them was. 2nd. It is their privilege to be 
delivered from the world; as Abraham out of the land of his nativity. 3rd. It 
is their duty and character to be dead to the world. Their most pleasing con- 
verse is, and should be, with another world, and their prevailing concern about 
the business of that world, not of this. Christ’s disciples were weak, and had 
many infirmities ; yet this he could say for them, they were not of the world,— 
not of the earth; and therefore he recommends them to the care of Heaven. 


17 Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is 
truth, 18 As thou hast sent me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into the world. 19 
And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also 
might be sanctified through the truth. 


The next thing he prayed for for them was, that they might be sanctified ; 
only not kept from evil, but made good. 

_ First. Here is the petition; ver. 17, “Sanctify them through thy truth,” that 
is, through thy Word; for “thy word is truth ;” it is true, —it is truth itself. 
He desires they may be sanctified, both as Christians and as ministers. 

1. As Christians: Father, make them holy, and that will be their pre- 
servation, 1 Thes. vy. 23. Observe here, 

Ist. The grace desired: sanctification. The disciples were sanctified; for 
they were not of the world; yet he prays, Father, sanctify them; that is, First. 
Confirm the work of sanctification in them, strengthen their faith, inflame 
their good affections, rivet their good resolutions. Secondly. Carry on that 
‘ood work in them, and continue it. Let the light shine more and more. 

hirdly. Complete it ; crown it with the perfection of holiness; sanctify them 
throughout, and to the end. Note, Ist. It is the prayer of Christ for all that 
are his, that they may be sanctified; because he cannot for shame own them as 
his, either here or hereafter, either employ them in his work or present them 
to his Father, if they be not peetieea. 2nd. Those that. through grace are 
sanctified have need to be sanctified more and more. Even disciples must 

ray for sanctifying grace; for if he that was the Author of the good work 
ie not the finisher of it, we are undone. Not to go forward is to go back- 
ward: he that is holy, must be holy still,—more holy still_—pressing forwards, 
Sonning upwards, as those that have not attained. 3rd. It is God that sanctifies 
as well as God that justities, 2 Cor. v.5. 4th. It is an encouragement to us 
» our prayers for sanctifying grace, that it is what Christ intercedes for 
or us. 

2nd. The means of conferring this grace: “ Through thy truth, thy Word is 
truth.” Not that the Holy One of Israel is hereby limited to means, but in 
the counsels of peace, ones other things, it was settled and agreed First. 
That all needful truth should be comprised and summed up in the Word of 
God. Divine revelation, as it now stands in the written Word, is not only 

ure truth without mixture, but entire truth without deficiency. Secondly. 
That this word of truth should be the outward and ordinary means of our 
sanctification ; not of itself, for then it would always sanctify, but as the instru- 
ment which the Spirit commonly useth in beginning and carrying on that good 
work 3 it is the seed of the new birth, 1 Pet. i. 23, and the food of the new life, 
1 Pet. ii. 1, 2. ; 

2. As ministers: “ sanctify them;” that is, set them apart for thyself and 
service; let their call to the apostleship be ratified in heaven, Prophets were 
said to be sanctified, Jer. i. 5; priests and Levites were so. “ Sanctify them;” 
that is, Ist. Qualify them for the office, with Christian graces and ministerial 
gifts, to make them able ministers of the New Testament. 2nd. Separate them 
to the office; Rom.i.1. I have called them, they have consented; Father, say 
Amen to it. 3rd. Own them in the office; let thy hand go along with them; 
sanctify them by or in thy truth, as truth is opposed to figure and shadow; 
sanctify them really, not ritually and ceremonially, as the Levitical priests 
were, by anointing and sacrifice. Sanctify them to thy truth, the word of thy 
truth, to be the preachers of thy truth to the world; as the priests were sanc- 
tified to serve at the altar, so let them be to preach the Gospel, 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14. 

* Note, First. Jesus Christ intercedes for his ministers with a particular con- 
cern; and recommends to his Father’s grace those stars he carries in his right 
hand. Secondly. The oe thing to be asked of God for gospel ministers is, 
that they may be sanctified,—effectually separated from the world, and entirely 
devoted to God, and experimentally acquainted with the influence of that 
word upon their own hearts which they preach to others, Let them have the 
Urim and Thummin, light and integrity. ; 

Secondly. We have here two pleas or arguments to enforce this petition for 
the ander sanctification. 

1. The mission they had from his ver. 18, “As thou hast sent me into the 
world” to be thine ambassador to the children of men, “so,” now I am recalled, 
“have I sent them into the world” as my delegates. ow here 

Ist. Christ speaks with great assurance of his own mission: “ Thou hast sent 
me into the world.” ‘The great Author of the Christian religion had his com- 
mission and instructions from him who is the original and object of all religion. 
He was sent of God to say what he said, and do what he did, and be what he 
is to those that believe on him; which was his comfort in his undertaking, and 
may be ours abundantly, in our dependence upon him. His record was on | 
high; from thence his mission was. | 

2nd. He speaks with great satisfaction of the commission he had given his 
disciples ; “So have I sent them,” on the same errand, and to carry on the same 
design; to preach the same doctrine that he had preached, and to confirm 
it with the same proofs; with a oharge likewise to commit to other faithful 
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men that which was committed to them. He gave them their commission, 
ch. xx. 21, with a reference to his own; and it magnifies their oftice, that 
it comes from Christ, and that there is some affinity between the commission 
given to the ministers of reconciliation, and that given to the Mediator. He is 
called an apostle, feb. iii. 1; a minister, Hom. xv. 8; a messenger, Mal. iii. 1; 
only they are sent as servants, he as a Son 

Now this comes in here as a reason, First. Why Christ was concerned so 
much for them, and laid their case so near his heart; because he had himself 
put them into a ditheult office, which required great abilities for the due dis- 
charge of it. Note, Whom Christ sends he will stand by, and interest himself 
in those that are employed for him: what he calls us out to, he will fit_ns out 
for, and bear us out in. Secondly. Why he committed them to his Father; 
because he was concerned in the cause; their mission being in prosecution 
of his, and as it were an assignment out of it. Christ received gifts for men 
Ps. xviii. 18, and then gave them to men, Eph. iv. 8; and therefore prays aid 
of his Father to warrant and uphold those gifts, and confirm his grant of them, 
The Father sanctified him when he sent him into the world, ch. x. 36; now 
they being sent as he was, let them also be sanctiiied. 

2. The merit he had for them is another thing here pleaded; ver. 19, “For their 
sakes I sanctify myself.” Here is, 

Ist. Christ’s designation of himself to the work and office of Mediator; “I 
sanctify myself ;” that is, he entirely devoted himself to the undertaking, and 
all the parts of it; especially that which he was now going about, the offering 
up of himself without spot unto God, by the Eternal Spirit. He, as the priest 
and altar, sanctified himself as the sacrifice. When he said, “Father, glorify 
thy name,” and, “ Father, ny will be done,” and, “ Father, I commit my 
spirit into thy hands,” he paid down the satisfaction he had engaged to make, 
and so sanctified himself. This he pleads with his Father; for his intercession 
is made in the virtue of his satisfaction ; “ By his own blood he entered into 
the holy place,” Heb. ix. 12; as the high priest on the day of atonement 
sprinkled the blood of the sacrifice, at the same time that he burnt incense 
within the veil, Lev. xvi. 12, 14. 

2nd. Christ’s design of kindness te his disciples herein. It is for their sakes 
that they may be sanctified; that is, that they may be martyrs: so some. 1 
sacrifice myself, that they may be sacrificed, to the glory of God and the 
church’s good. Paul speaks of his being offered, 2 Tim. iv. 6; Phil. ii. 17. 
Whatever there is in the death of the saints that is precious in the sight of 
the Lord, it is owing to the death of the Lord Jesus. But I rather take it 
more generally, that they may be saints and ministers duly qualified and 
accepted of God. 

First. The office of the ministry is the purchase of Christ’s blood, and one 
of the blessed fruits of his satisfaction, aay lee its virtue and value to Christ’s 
merit. The priests under the law were consecrated with the blood of bulls 
and goats, but gospel ministers with the hlood of Jesus. 

Secondly. The real holiness of all good Christians is the fruit of Christ’s 
death, by which the gift of the Holy Ghost was pphee He gave himself 
for his church, to sanctify it, Eph. v.26. And he that designed the end, 
designed also the means, that they might be sanctified by the truth,—the truth 
which Christ eame into the erty to bear witness to, and died to confirm. The 
Word of truth receives its sanctifying virtue and power from the death of 
Christ. Some read it, That they may be sanctified in truth; that is, truly; fo 
as God must be served, so in order to that we must be sanctified, in the spirit 
and in truth. And this Christ has prayed for for all that are his; for this is his 
will, even their sanctification, ini encourages them to pray for it. 


20 Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me through their word ; 
21 That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me. 22 And the glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them; that they may be one, even as we are 
one: 23 J in them, and thou in me, that they may 
be made perfect in one; and that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, 
as thou hast loved me. 


Next to their purity, he prays for their unity; for the wisdom from above is 
first pure, then peaceable ; and amity is then amiable indeed when it is like the 
ointment on Aaron’s holy head, and the dew on Sion’s Roly hill, Observe, 

First. Who are included in this prayer; ver. 20, not these only,—not these 
only that are now my disciples, the eleven, the seventy, with others, men 
and women that followed him when he was here on earth,—“ but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word,” either preached by them in their 
own day, or written by them for the generation to come: I pray for them all, 
“that they all may be one” in their interest in this prayer, and may all receive 
benefit by it. Note here. ir) : 

1. Those, and those only, are interested in the mediation of Christ, that do 
or shall believe in him. This is that by which they are described; and it com- 
prehends all the character and duty of a Christian. ‘They that lived then saw 
and believed ; but they in after ages have not seen, and yet have believed. 

2. It is through the Word that souls are brought to believe on Christ, and 
it is for this end that Christ appointed the Scriptures to be written, and 
a standing ministry to continue in the church while the church stands, that is, 
while the world stands, for the raising up of a seed. ; : 

3. It is certainly and infallibly known to Christ who shall believe on him. 
He doth not here pray at a venture, upon a contingency depending on the 
treacherous will of man, which pretends to be free, but by reason of sin is in 
bondage with its children; no, Christ knew very well whom he prayed for; the 
matter was reduced to a certainty by the Divine prescience and purpose. He 
knew who were given him; who, being ordained to eternal life, were entered 
in the Lamb’s book, and should undoubtedly believe, Acts xiii. 48. 

4. Jesus Christ intercedes not only for great and eminent believers, but for 
the meanest and weakest; not for those only that are to be employed in the 
highest posts of trust and honour in his kingdom, but for all, even those 
that in the eye of the world are inconsiderable. As the Divine providence 
extends itself to the meanest creature, so doth the Divine grace to the meanest 
Christian. ‘The good Shepherd has an eye even to the poor of the flock. 

5. Jesus Christ in his mediation had an actual regard to those of the chosen 


likely that he was among those who “ went backward, and fell to 
the ground.” Others think that our Lord’s coming forth to the band 
was after the interview with Judas. 
. xviii. 6. “ They went backward,” &c.: this occurring before his 
surrender, would show his power over his enemies, and so the freedom 
with which he gave himself up (Meyer, quoted in “ Portable Com- 
mentary”). (Compare chap. x. 18.) 

xviii. 10, “Simon Peter:” St. John alone gives the name of the 


apostle and of the servant. The mention of the servant’s name wag 
quite natural, if we suppose John to have been that disciple who was 
known to the high- priest (see Note on verse 15). Malchus is described 
as a servant of the high-priest; he was probably one of the officers 
mentioned in verse 3, and attached to the high-priest’s household as 
aservant. He was, as it seems, foremost among those who went for- 
ward to seize Jesus. It is his right ear which was cut off, and this side 
would be most exposed to attack if he went forward as a combatant. 
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remnant that were yet unborn; the people that should be created, Ps. xxii. 315 
the other sheep which he must yet bring. Before they are formed in the womb 
he knows them, Jer. i. 5; and prayers are filed in heaven for them, beforehand, 
by him who declareth the end from the beginning, and calleth things that are 
not, as though they were. ope 

Bacoifie, What ‘s intended in this prayer; ver. 21, “ That they all may be one;” 
the same before, ver. 11, “that they may be one as we are; and again, ver. 22. 
The beart of Christ was much upon this. Some think that oneness prayed for, 
ver. 1.. hath special reference to the disciples as ministers and apostles, that 
they might be one in their testimony to Christ; and the harmony of, the evan- 
gelists, and concurrence of the first preachers of the Gospel, is owing to this 
prayer. Let them be not only of one heart, but one mouth, s eaking the same 
thing. The unity of gospel ministers is both the beauty and strength of the 

ospel interest. But it is certain the oneness prayed for, ver. 21, respects all 
petovers. It is the prayer of Christ for all that are his, and we may be sure 
it is an answered prayer: “that they all may be one; one in us,” ver. 21; “one 
as we are one,” ver. 22; ‘made perfect in one,” ver. 23. It includes three things: 

1. That they might all be incorporated in one body. Father, look upon them 
all as one; and ratify that great charter by which they are embodied as one 
church. Though they live in distant places, from one end of heaven to the 
other, and in several ages, from the beginning to the close of time, and so 
cannot haye any personal acquaintance or correspondence with each other, yet 
let them be united in me, their common head. As Christ died, so he prayed, to 
gather them all in one, ch. xi. 53; Eph. i. 10. _ tls . 5 BA 

2. That they might all be animated by one spirit. This is plainly implied in 
that, “that they may be one in us.” Union with the Father and Son is obtained 
and kept up only by the Holy Ghost; “ He that is joined to the Lord is one 
spirit,” 1 Cor. vi. 17. Let them all be stamped with the same image and super- 
scription, and influenced by the same power, 

3. That they might all be knit together in the bond of love and charity,—all 
of one heart. “That they all may be one:” Ist. In judgment and sentiment; not 
in every little thing,—it is neither possible nor needful,—but in the great things 
of God; and in them, by the virtue of this prayer, they are all agreed, that 
God’s favour is better than life; that sin is the worst of evils, Christ the best 
of friends; that there is another life after this; and the like. 2nd. In dis- 
position and inclination. All that are sanctified have the same Divine nature 
and image; they have all a new heart, and it is one heart. 3rd. They are all 
one in their designs and aims. Every true Christian, as far as he is so, eyes 
the glory of God as his highest end, and the glory of heaven as his chief good. 
4th ‘hey are all one in their desires and prayers. Though they differ in words, 
and the manner of expressions, yet, having all received the same Spirit of adop- 
tion, and observing the same rule, they pray for the same things in effect. 
5th. All one in love and affection. Every true Christian has that in him which 
inclines him to love all true Christians as such. That which Christ here prays 
for is that communion of saints which we profess to believe; the fellowship 
which all believers have with God, and their intimate union with all the saints 
in heaven and earth, 1 Jno. i. 3. But this prayer of Christ will not have its 
complete answer till all the saints come to heaven; for then, and not till then, 
they shall be perfect in one, ver. 23; EL’ph. iv. 13. : 

thirdly. What is intimated, by way of plea or argument, to enforce this 
petition; three things: ary 4 

1. The oneness that is between the Father and the Son, which is mentioned 
again and again, ver. 11, 21 —23. f 

Ist. It is given for granted, that the Father and Son are one,—one in nature 
and essence, equal in power and glory,—one in mutual endearments. ‘The 
Father loveth the Son,” and the Son always pleased the Father. They are one 
in design, and one in operation. ‘The intimacy of this oneness is expressed in 
these words, “ Thou in me, and I in thee;” this he often mentions for his support 
under his present sufferings, when his enemies were ready to fall upon him, 
ee friends to fall off from him; yet he was in the Father, and the Father 
in him. 

2nd. This is insisted on in Christ’s prayer for his disciples’ oneness, 

First. As the pattern of that oneness; shewing how he desired they might 
be one. Believers are one in some measure, as God and Christ are one; for, 
lst. The union of believers is a strict and close union; they are united by 
a Divine nature, by the power of Divine grace, in pursuance of the Divine 
counsels. 2nd. It is a holy union, in the Holy Spirit, for holy ends ; not a body 
politic for any secular purpose. 3rd. It is, and will be at last, a complete 
union. Father and San bake the same attributes, properties, and perfections ; 
so have believers now, as far as they are sanctified; and when grace shall be 
porcented in glory, they will be exactly consonant to each other, all changed 
nto the same image. 

Secondly. As the centre of that oneness; “that they may be one in us,” all 
meeting here. There is one God and one Mediator; and herein believers are 
one, that they all agree to depend upon the favour of this one God as their 
felicity, and the merit of chis one Mediator as their righteousness. That is 
a conspiracy, not a union, which doth not centre in God as the end, and Clirist 
as the way. All that are truly united to God and Christ, who are one, will 
soon be united one to another. 

Thirdly. As a plea for that oneness. The Creator and Redeemer are one in 
interest and design; but to what purpose are they so, if all believers were not 
one body with Christ, and did not jointly receive grace for grace from him, 
as he had received it for them? Christ’s design was to reduce revolted man- 
kind to God; ‘ Father, saith he, ‘let all that believe be one, that in one body 
they may be reconciled,’ Eph. ii. 15, 16, which speaks of the uniting of Jews 
and Gentiles in the church; that great mystery, “that the Gentiles should be 
fellow-heirs, and of the same body,” Eph. iii. 6,to which I think this prayer 
of Christ principally refers, it being one great thing he aimed at in his dying; 
and I wonder none of the expositors I have met with do so apply it. ‘ Father 
let the Gentiles that believe be incorporated with the believing Jews; and 
make of twain one new man.’ 

Those words, “JT in them, and thou in me,” shew what that union is which is 
80 necessary not only to the beauty, but to the very being of his church. 
Ist. Union with Christ; “Lin them.” Christ dwelling in the hearts of believers 
is the life and soul of the new man. 2nd. Union with God through him; “thou 
in me;”so as by me to be in them. 3rd. Union with each other, resulting 
from those, that they hereby “may be made perfect in one ;” “‘ we are complete 
in him. 

2. The design of Christ in all his communications of light and grace to them; 
ver. 22, “The glory which thou gavest me,” as the trustee or channel of con- 
veyance, “I have” accordingly “given them,” to this intent, “that they may 
be one, as we are one;” so that those gifts will be in vain if they be not one. 
Now these gifts are either, 

Ist. Those that were conferred upon the apostles and first planters of the 
church. The glory of being God’s ambassadors to the world; the glory of 
working miracles; the glory of gathering a church out of the world, and 
erecting the throne of God’s kingdom among men: this glory was given to 
Christ, and eae of the honour he put upon them when he sent them to discipie 
all nations r, 
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2nd. Those that are given in common to all believers. The glory of being 
in covenant with the Father, and accepted of him; of being laid in_his bosom, 
and : esigned for a place at his right hand, was the glory which the Father gave 
to the Redeemer, and he hath confirmed it to the redeemed. First. This 
honour he saith he hath given them, because he hath intended it for them, 
settled it upon them, and secured it to them upon their believing: Christ’s pro- 
mises are real gifts. Secondly. This was given him to give them; it, was 
conveyed to him in trust for them, and he was faithful to him that appointed 
him. Thirdly. He gave it to them that they might be one. Ist. To entitle 
them to the privilege of unity, that by virtue of their common relation to one 
God the Father, and one Lord Jesus Christ, they might be truly denominated 
one. ‘The gift of the Spirit, that great glory which the Father gave to the Son, 
by him to be given to all believers, makes them one; for he worketh all in all, 
1 Cor. xii. 4, &c. 2nd. To engage them to the duty of unity. That in con- 
sideration of their agreement and communion in one creed, and one covenant, 
one Spirit, and one Bible; in consideration of what they have in one God, 
and one Christ, and of what they hope for in one heaven, they may be of 
one mind and one mouth. Worldly glory sets men at variance; for if some 
be advanced, others are eclipsed; and therefore, while the disciples dreamed 
of a temporal kingdom, they were ever and anon quarrelling; but spiritual 
honours being conferred alike upon all Christ’s subjects,—they being all made 
to our God kings and priests,—there is no occasion for contest or emulation. 
The more Christians are taken up with the glory Christ has given them, the 
less cpa they will be of vainglory, and consequently the less disposed to 
quarrel. 

3. He pleads the happy influence their oneness would have upon others, and 
the furtherance it wreulae give to the public good. This is twice urged, ver. 21, 
“that the world may believe that thou hast sent me ;” and again, ver. 23, “that 
the world may know” it; for without knowledge there can be no true faith. 
Believers must know what they believe, and why and wherefore they believe 
it. They who believe at a venture, venture too far. Now Christ here shews, 

Ist. His good-will to the world of mankind in general. Herein he is of his 
Father’s mind, as we are sure he is in every thing, that he would “have 
all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth,” 1 Tim. ii. 4; 
2 Pet. iii. 9; therefore it is his will that all means possible should be used, 
and no stone left unturned, for the conviction and conversion of the world. 
We know not who are chosen; but we must in our places do our utmost to 
further men’s salvation, and take heed of doing any thing to hinder it. 

2nd. The good fruit of the church’s oneness. It will be an evidence of the 
truth of Christianity, and a means of bringing many to embrace it. 

First. In general, it will recommend Christianity to the world, and to the 
good opinion of those that are without. Ist. The embodying of Christians in 
one society by the gospel charter will greatly promote Christianity: when the 
world shall see so many of those that were its children called out of its family, 
distinguished from others, and changed from what they themselves sometimes 
were,—when they shall see this society raised by the foolishness of preaching, 
and kept up by miracles of Divine providence and grace, and how adrhicabyly 
well it is modelled and constituted,—they will be ready to say, “ We will go 
with you, for we see that God is with you.” 2nd. The uniting of Christians 
in love and charity is the beauty of their profession, and invites others to join 
with them, as the love that was among those primo-primitive Christians, 
Acts ii. 42, 43; iv. 32, 33. When Christianity, instead of causing quarrels about 
itself, makes all other strifes to cease,—when it cools the fiery, smooths the 
rugged, and disposeth men to be kind and loving, courteous and beneficent 
to all men, studious to preserve and promote peace in all relations and 
societies,—this will recommend it to all that have any thing either of natural 
religion or natural affection in them. 

Secondly. In particular, it will beget in men good thoughts, lst. Of Christ. 
They will know and believe that thou hast sent me. By thisit will appear that 
Christ was sent of God, and that his doctrine was Divine, in that his religion 
prevails to join so many of different capacities, tempers, and interests in other 
things, in one body by faith, with one heart by love. Certainly he was sent 
by the God of power, who fashioneth men’s hearts alike, and the God of 
love and peace ; when the worshippers of God are one, he is one, and his name 
one. 2nd. Of Christians. They will “know that thou hast loved them as thou 
hast loved me.” Here is, 1. ‘The privilege of believers ; the Father himself 
loveth them with a love resembling his love to his Son; for they are loved in 
him with an everlasting love. 2. The evidence of their interest in this privilege, 
and that is their being one. By this it will appear that God loves us, if we love 
one another with a pure heart; for wherever the love of God is shed abroad 
in the heart, it will change it into the same image. See how much good it 
would do the world to know better how dear to God all good Christians are. 
The Jews had a saying, ‘If the world did but know the worth of good men, 
they would hedge them about with pearls.’ Those that have so much of God’s 
love should have more of ours. 


24 Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am; that they may 
behold my glory, which thou hast given me; for 
thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world. 
25 O righteous Father, the worid hath not known 
thee: but I have known thee, and these have known 
that thou hast sent me. 26 And I have declared 


‘unto them thy name, and will declare i: that the 


love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, 


and I in them. 


Here is, First. A petition for the glorifying of all those that were given to 
Christ ; ver. 24, not only these apostles, but all believers ; ‘‘ Father, I will that 
they may be with me.” Observe, 

1. The connection of this request with those foregoing. He had prayed that 
God would preserve, sanctify, and unite them, and now he prays that he 
would crown all his gifts with their glorification. In this method we must 
prey, first for grace, and then for glory, Ps. lxxxiv. 11; for in this method 
God gives. Far be it from the only wise God to come under the imputation 
either of that foolish builder, that without a foundation built upon the sand; 
as he would if he should glorify any whom he has not first sanctified: or of 
that foolish builder, who began to build aud was not able to finish; as he would 
if he should sanctify any and not glorify them. 

2. The manner of the request: “Father, I will.” Here, as before, he ad- 
dressetii himself to God as a Father, and therein we must do likewise; but 


The incident of verse 6 may have emboldened Peter to act as he did 
(Webster and Wilkinson), 

xviii. 11. “ The cup which my Father,” &c.: in this expression Paley 
finds an undesigned coincidence. The word is here used by the 
evangelist, who does not record the prayer in the garden, “ Let this 
cup pass,” &e. 3 

xviii. 14, It might appear from the course of St. John’s narrative 
that the examination of our Lord, and the first denial of Peter, took 


458 


place in the house of Annas. But verse 24 is retrospective, and 
bably all that occurred after verse 14 took place not at the house of 
Annas, but at that of Caiaphas. 

xviii. 15. “ So did another disciple:” rather, “the other disciple” 
—that other disciple was known unto the high-priest. It has been 
argued, with no little plausibility, that this disciple was Judas. 
Peter and Judas are the only disciples mentioned in the chapter; and 
when it is said Peter followed and so did the other disciple, it is con- 
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when he saith, #éAe,—“ I will,” he speaks a language peculiar to himself, and 
such as doth not become ordinary petitioners, but very well became him who 
paid for what he prayed for. = M7 

Ist. It speaks the authority of his intercession in general ; | ; 
power in heaven as wellas on earth. He entering with his own blood into 
the holy place, his intercession there has an uncontroliable efficacy. He 
intercedes as a king, for he is a priest upon his throne; like Melchizedek, a 
king-priest. i oe : 

2nd. It speaks his particular authority in this matter; he had a power to 
give eternal life, ver. 2; and, pursuant*to that power, he saith, “ Father, L will.” 
‘Though now he took upon him the form of a servant, yet that power being to 
be most illustriously exerted when he shall come the second time in the glory 
of a judge, to say, “ Come, ye blessed,” having that in his eye, he might weil 
say, “ Father, I will.” bald 

3. The request itself; that all the elect might come to be with him in heaven 
at last, to see his glory, and to share in it. ow observe here, 

Ist. Under what notion we are to hope for heaven; wherein doth that hap- 
viness consist? Three things make heaven: } 

First. It is to be where Christ is; “ where I am.” In the paradise whither 
Christ’s soul went at death; in the third heavens, where his soul and body went 
at his ascension. “ Where I am,” am to be shortly, am to be eternally. In 
this world we are but in transitu,—‘ on our passage; there we truly are where 
we are to be for ever: so Christ reckoned, and so must we. a Be 

Secondly. It is to be with him where he is. This is no tautology; but inti- 
mates that we shall not only be in the same happy place where Christ is, but 


; his word was with 


that the happiness of the place will consist in his presence, that is the fulness 
of its joy. The very heaven of heaven is to be with Christ; there in company 
with him, and communion with him, PAil. i. 21. : 

Thirdly. It is to behold his glory which the Father has given him. Observe, 
Ist. The glory of the Redeemer is the brightness of heaven, That glory, before 
which angels cover their faces, was his glory, ch. xii. 41. The Lamb is the 
light of the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 23. Christ will come in the glory of his 
Father, for he is the brightness of his glory. God shews his glory there, as he 
doth his grace here, through Christ. The Father has given me this glory, 
though he was as yet in his low estate; but it was very sure and very near. 
2nd. The felicity of the redeemed consists very much in the beholding of that 
glory; they will have the immediate view of his glorious person; “1 shall see 
God in my flesh,” Job xix. 26,27. They will have a clear insight into his 
glorious undertaking, as it will be then accomplished; they ,will see into those 
springs of love from whence flow all the streams of grace; they shall have an 
appropriating sight of Christ’s glory,—uxor fulget radiis mariti,—‘the wite 
shines with the radiance of her husband;’ and an assimilating sight,—they shall 
be “ changed into the same image, from glory to glory.” 

2nd. Upon what ground we are to hope for heaven. No other but purely the 
‘mediation and intercession of Christ; because he hath said, “Father, I will.” Our 
sanctification is our evidence, for he that hath this hope in him purifies himself; 
but it is the will of Christ that is our title, by the which will we are sanctified, 
-Heb. x. 10. Christ speaks here as if he did not count his own happiness com- 
plete unless he had his elect to share with him in it; for it is the bringing 
oe fo gr sons to glory that makes the Captain of our salvation pertect, 

eb. ii. 10. 

' 4. The argument to back this request; “for thou lovedst me before the 
foundation of the world.” This is a reason, Ist. Why he expected this glory 
himself ; Thou wilt give it me, for thou lovedst me. The honour and power 
given to the Son as mediator was founded in the Father’s love to him; 
ch. vy. 20, “The Father loveth the Son;” is infinitely well pleased in his under- 
taking, and therefore “has given all things into his hand;” and the matter 
being concerted in the Divine counsels from eternity, he is said to love him 
as mediator before the foundation of the world. Or, 2nd. Why he expected 
that those who were given him should be with him to share in his glory. 
Thou lovedst me, and them in me, and canst deny me nothing I ask for them. 

Secondly. The conclusion of the prayer, which is designed to enforce all the 
petitions for the disciples, especially the last, that they may be glorified. Two 
things he insists upon, and pleads: 

1. ‘The respect he had to his Father, ver. 25. Observe, 

Ist. The title he gives to God; ‘‘O righteous Father.” When he prayed they 
might be sanctified, he calls him “holy Father;” when he prays they might 
be glorified, he calls him ‘f righteous Father,” for it is a crown of righteousness 
which the righteous Judge shall give. God’s righteousness was engaged for 
the giving out of all that good which the Father had promised, and the Son 
had purchased. | 


2nd. The character he gives of the world that lay in wickedness; “the 
world has not known thee.” Note, Ignorance of God overspreads the world 
of mankind; this is the darkness they sitin. Now this is urged here, First. 
To shew that these disciples needed the aids of special grace, both because | 
of the necessity of their work,—they were to bring a world that knew not God 
to the knowledge of him; and also because of the difficulty of their work,—they 
must bring light to those that rebelled against the light; therefore keep them. 
Secondly. To shew that they were qualified for farther peculiar favours, for 


y. 
‘they had that knowledge of God which the world had not. 
. 3rd. The plea he insists upon for himself; “ but I have known thee.” Christ 
knew the Father so as no one else ever did; knew upon what grounds he went 
in bis undertaking; knew his Father’s mind in every thing ; and therefore in 
this prayer came to him with confidence, as we do to one we know. Christ 
is here suing out blessings for those that were his; pursuing this petition. 
When he had said, “the world has not known thee,” one would expect it 
should follow, ‘but they have known thee ;’ no, their knowledge was not to be 
-bragged of : “but I have known thee,” which intimates that there is nothing 
in us to recommend us to God’s fayour; but all our interest in him, and inter- 
course with him, results from, and depends upon, Christ’s interest and 
intercourse. Weare unworthy, but he is worthy. 

4th. The plea he insists upon for his disciples ; ‘and these have known that 
thou hast sent me.” And, First. Hereby they are distinguished from the 
unbelieving world. When multitudes to whom Christ was sent, and his grace 
ottered, would not believe that God had sent him, these knew it and believed 
it, and were not ashamed to own it. Note, ‘lo know and believe in Jesus 
Christ in the midst of a world that persists in ignorance and _ infidelity, is 
highly pleasing to God, and shall certainly be crowned with distinguishing 
glory. Singular faith qualifies for singular favours. — Secondly. Hereby they 
are interested in the mediation of Christ, and partake of the benefit of his 
acquaintance with the Father; “I have known thee” immediately and per- 
fectly, “and these,” though they have not so known thee, nor were capable 
of knowing thee so, yet they “have known that thou hast sent me;” have 
known that which was required of them to know; have known the Creator 
in the Redeemer. Knowing Christ as sent of God, they have in him known 
the Father, and are introduced to an acquaintance with him; therefore, Father, 
look after them for my sake. 

2. ‘The respect he had to his disciples; ver. 26, I have led them into the 
knowledge of thee, and will do it yet more and more, with this great and kind 
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intention, “ that the love wherewith thoa hast love t me may be in them, and 
Liv them.” Observe here, 

Ist. What Christ bad done for them; “I kave declared unto them thy name 
First. This he had done for those tliat were his immediate fullowers. All the 
time that he went in and out among them, he made it his business to declare 
his Father’s name to them, and to beget in them a veneration for it. The 
tendency of all his sermons and miracles was to advance his Father’s honour, 
and to spread the knowledge of him, ch. i. 18. Secondly. This he hath done 
for all that believe on him; for they had not been brought *o believe if Christ 
had not made known to them his Father’s name. Note, Ist. We are indebted 
to Christ for all the knowledge we have of the Father’s name; he declares it, 
and he opens the understanding to receive that revelation. 2nd. Those whom 
Christ recommends to the favour of God, he first leads into an acquaintance 
with God. 

2nd. What he intended to do yet farther for them; “1 will declare it.” To 
the disciples he designed to give farther instructions after his resurrection, 
Acts i. 3, and to bring them into a much more intimate acquaintance with 
Divine things by the pouring out of the Spirit after his ascension; and to all 
believers, into whose hearts he hath shone, he shines more and more. Where 
Christ has declared his Father’s name, he will declare it; for to him that hath 
shall be given, and they that know God both need and desire to know more 
of him. This is fitly pleaded for them: Father, own and favour them, for they 
will own and honour thee. 

3rd. What he aimed at in all this; not to fill their heads with curious specu- 
lations, and furnish them with something to talk of among the learned, but 
to secure and advance their real happiness, in two things: 

First. Communion with God. ‘Therefore I have given them the knowledge -, 
of thy name, of all that whereby thou hast made thyself known, that thy love, 
even that wherewith thou hast loved me, may be not only towards them, but 
in them.’ Thatis, lst. Let them have the fruits of that love for their sancti- 
fication; let the spirit of love, with which thou hast filled me, be in them. 
Christ declares his Father’s name to believers, that with that Divine light 
darted into their minds a Divine love may be shed abroad in their hearts, 
to be in them a commanding, constraining principle of holiness; that they 
may partake of a Divine nature. When God’s love to us comes to be in us, 
it is like the virtue which the loadstone gives the needle, inclining it to 
move towards the pole; it draws out the soul towards God in pious and 
devout affections, which are as the spirits of the Divine life in the soul. 
2nd. Let them have the taste and relish of that love for their consolation; let 
them not only be interested in the love of God, by having God’s name declared 
to them, but, by a farther declaration of it, let them have the comfort of that 
interest ; may not only know God, but know that they know him, 1 Jno. ii. 3. 
It is the love of God thus shed abroad in the heart that fills it with joy 
Rom. v.3,5. This God has provided for, that we may not only be satistied 
with his lovingkindness, but satisfied of it; and so may live a life of compla- 
cency in God, and communion with him. This we must pray for; this we must 
press after; if we have it, we must thank Christ for it; if we want it, we may 
thank ourselves. 

Secondly. Union with Christ, in order hereunto; “and I in them.” There 
is no getting into the love of God but through Christ, nor can we keep 
ourselves in that love but by abiding in Christ, that is, having him to abide 
in us; nor can we have the sense and apprehension of that love but by our 
experience of the indwelling of Christ, that is, the Spirit of Christ, in our 
hearts. It is Christ in us that is the only hope of glory that will not make 
us ashamed, Col. i. 27. All our communion with God, the reception of his 
love to us, and our return of love to him again, passeth through the hands of 
the Lord Jesus, and the comfort of both is owing purely to him. Christ had 
said but a little before, ‘‘l in them,” ver. 23, and here it is repeated again, 
though the sense was complete without it, and the prayer closed with it, 
to shew how much the heart of Christ was set upon it; all his petitions centre 
in this, and with this the prayers of Jesus the Son of David are ended. lin 
them ;” let me have this and I desire no more; it is the glory of the Redeemer 
to dwell in the redeemed ; it is his rest for ever, and he has desired it. Let us 
therefore make sure our union with Christ, and then take the comfort of his 
intercession. This prayer had an end, but that he ever lives to make. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Hitherto this evangelist has recorded little of the history of Christ, only so far as was 
requisite to introduce his discourses; but now the time drew nigh that Jesus must die, 
he is very particular in relating the circumstances of his sufferings, and some which 
the others had omitted, especially his sayings. So far were his followers from being 

' ashamed of his cross, or endeavouring to conceal it, that this was it which both by 
word and writing they were most industrious to proclaim, and gloried in it. This 
chapter relates, I. How Christ was arrested in the garden, and surrendered himself a 
prisoner, ver. 1—12. II. How he was abused in the high priest's court, and how Peter 
in the meantime denied him, ver. 13—27. III. How he was prosecuted before Pilate, 


and examined by him; and put in election with Barabbas for the favour of the people, 
and lost it, ver. 28—40. 


HEN Jesus had spoken 
= these words, he went forth 
\ with his disciples over thie 
brook Cedron, where was a 
C garden, into the which he 

entered, and his disciples. 
2 And Judas also, which 
N betrayed him, knew the 
place: for Jesus ofttimes 
resorted thither with his 
disciples. 3 Judas then, having received a band of 
men and officers from the chief priests and Pharisees, 
cometh thither with lanterns and torches and wea- 
ons. 4 Jesus therefore, knowing all things that 
should come upon him, went forth, and said unto 


eation with the chief priests respecting the betrayal of our Lord 
would make him the “known to the high-priest.” On the other 
hand, the phrase “the other disciple” is frequently employed by St. 
John in describing h‘mself. (Compare chap. xx. 3, 4, 8.) The descrip- 
tion of all that happened is given in this chapter as though by an 
eye-witness. We find John alone of all the disciples present at the 
crucifixion. 


tended that chis naturally refers to Judas. Further, his communi- 


of this man’s disciples?’’ The word “also” is appropriate, and intimates 

the fact that John was known to bea disciple of Jesus. Concerning the 

denials given by Peter, it has been remarked that it is not necessary 

to suppose that the evangelists all relate the same three denials. 

As Christ had foretold that Peter would deny him thrice, each evan- 

gelist has recorded three denials, thus showing that the prediction 
| was verified. But the denials given by Peter were more than three, | 
489 . 


xviii. 17. “ Art not thou also, &c.:” Alford has, ‘* Art thou also one 
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them, Whom seek ve? 5 They answered him, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, | am he. 
And Judas also, which betrayed lim, stood with them. 
6 As soon then as he had said unto them, I ain he, 
they went backward, and fell to the ground. 7 
Then asked he them again, Whom seek ye? And 
they said, Jesus of Nazareth. 8 Jesus answered, I 
have told you that [ am he: if therefore ye seek me, 
let these go their way: 9 That the saying might be 
fulfilled, which he spake, Of them which thou gavest 
me have I lost none. 10 Then Simon Peter having 
4 sword drew it, and smote the high priest’s servant, 
and cut off his right ear. ‘The servant’s name was 
-Malechus. 11 Then said Jesus unto Peter, Put up 
thy sword into the sheath: the cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it? 12 Then the 
band and the captain and officers of the Jews took 


Jesus, and bound him, 


BRIDGE OVER A BROOK.—ver. I. 
The hour was now come that the Captain of our salvation, who was to be 


made perfect by sufferings, should engage the enem We hz i 
entrance upon the encounter. The day of Poromnehee is in regen fe 
the year of his redeemed is come, and his own arm works the salvation for 
he has no second. Let us turn aside now, and see this great sight. / 
ia aut Our Lord Jesus, like a bold champion, takes the field first, ver. 1, 2. 

Vhen he had spoken these words,” preached the sermon, prayed his prayer 
and so finished his testimony, he would lose no time, but “went forth” imme- 
diately out of the house, out of the city by moonlight, (for the passover was 
observed at the full moon,) “ with his isciples,” the eleven, (for Judas was 
otherwise employed,) and he went “over the brook Cedron.” which runs be- 
tween Jerusalem and the mount of Olives, ‘where was a garden,” not of his 
own, but some friend’s, who allowed him the liberty of it. Observe 

1. That our Lord Jesus entered upon his sufferings “when he had s oken 
these words ;” as Mat. xxvi. 1, “ when he had finished these sayings.” Here it 
is intimated, Ist. That our Lord Jesus took his work before him. ‘The office 
of the priest was to teach, and pray, and offer sacrifice, Christ, after teaching 
and praying, applies himself to make atonement. Christ had said all he had to 
say as a prophet, and now he addresseth himself to the discharge of his office 
as a priest, to make his soul an offering for sin; and when he had gone through 
that, he entered upon his kingly office. 2nd. That having, by his sermon, pre- 
pared his disciples for this hour of trial, and, by his prayer, prepared himself 
for it, he then courageously went out to meet it. When e had put on his 
armour he entered the lists, and not till then. Let those that suffer according 
to the will of God, ina good cause, with a good conscience, and having a clear 
call to it, comfort themselves with this, that Christ will not engage those that 
are his in any conflict, but he will first do that for them which is necessary to 
prapaue them for it; and if we receive Christ’s instructions and comforts, and 

e interested in his intercession, we may, with an unshaken resolution venture 
Girameh theseaatest heriahina in the way of duty. ; 
_ 2, That “he went forth with his disciples.” Judas knew 
in in the nt and he could have stayed and met his pied ala ater But 
Ist. He would do as he was wont to do, and not alter his method, either to 
meet the cross, or to miss it, when his hour was come. It was his custom when 
he was at Jerusalem, after he had spent the day in public work, to retire at 
night to the mount of Olives; there his quarters were 


his. in the skirt i 
for they would not make room for him in the palaces, in the heart sa pews 


This being his custom, he would not be put out of his metho i 

of his sufferings ; but, as Daniel, did then just as he did Src iet nan 
2nd. He was as unwilling there should be an uproar among the eople, as his 
enemies were; for it was not his way to strive or ery. If he had been seized 
in the city, and a tumult raised thereby, mischief might have been done, and 
a deal of blood shed, and therefore he withdrew. Note, When we find our- 
selves involved in trouble, we should be afraid of involving others with us. It 
. no pisEtAce to the followers of Christ to fall tamely. They who aim at 
ionour from men, value themselves upon a resolution to sell their lives as dear 
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as they can; but they who know their blood is precious to Christ, and nota 
drop of it shall be shed but upon a valuable consideration, need not stand upon 
such terms. 3rd. He would set us an example in the beginning of his passion, 
as he did at the end of it, of retirement from the world. “ Let us go forth to 
him without the camp, bearing his reproach,” Heb. xiii. 13. We must lay aside 
and leave behind the crowds, and cares, and comforts of cities, even holy cities, 
if we would cheerfully take up our cross, and keep up 9ur communion with 
God therein. 

3. That he went “ over the brook Cedron ;” he must go over that to go to the 
mount of Olives; but the notice taken of it intimates that there was something 
in it significant ; and it points, Ist. At David’s prophecy concerning the Mes- 
siah, Ps. cx. 7, that “he shall drink of the brook in the way ;” the brook of 
suffering, in the way to his glory and our salvation, signified by the brook 
Cedron; the black brook; so called, either from the darkness of the valley it 
run through, or the colour of the water, tainted with the dirt of the city. Such 
a brook Christ drunk of when it lay in the way of our Federmpyign and *‘ there- 
fore shall he lift up the head,” his-own and ours. 2nd. At avid’s pattern as 
a type of the Messiah. In his flight from Absalom, particular notice is taken of 
his passing over the brook Cedron, and going up by the ascent of mount Olivet, 
weeping, and all that were with him in tears too, 2, Sam. xy. 23,30. The Son 
of David being driven out by the rebellious Jews, who would not have him to 
reign over them, and Judas, like Ahithophel, being in the plot against him 
passed over this brook in meanness and humiliation, attaete’ les a company of 
true mourners. The godly kings of Judah had burnt and destroyed the idols 
they found at the brook Cedron; Asa, 2 Chr. xv. 16; Hezekiah, 2 Chr. xxx. 145 
Josiah, 2 Kin. xxiii. 4, 6. Into that brook the abominable things were cast. 
Christ being now made sin for us, that he might abolish it, and take it away, 
began his passion by the same brook. Mount Olivet, where Christ began his 
sufferings, lay on the east side of Jerusalem ; mount Calvary, where he finished 
them, on the west; for in them he had an eye to such as should come from the 
east and the west. 

4. That he entered into a garden. This circumstance is taken notice of only 
by this evangelist, that Christ’s sufferings began ina garden. In the garden 
of Eden sin began, there the curse was pronounced, there the Redeemer was 
promised ; and therefore in a garden that promised Seed entered the lists with 
the old serpent. Christ was buried also in a garden, Ist. Let us, when we 
walk in our gardens, take oceasion from thence to meditate on Christ’s suffer- 
ings in a garden, to which we owe all the pleasure we have in our gardens; for 
by them the curse upon the ground for man’s sake was removed. 2nd. When 
we are inthe midst of our possessions and enjoyments, we must keep up an 
expectation of troubles, for our gardens of delight are in a vale of tears. 

5. That he had his disciples with him. Ist. Because he used to take them 
with him when he retired for prayer. 2nd. They must be witnesses of his 
sufferings, and his patience under them, that they might with the more assur- 
ance and affection preach them to the world, Lu. xxiv. 48, and be prepared to 
sutfer themselves. 3rd. He would take them into the danger to shew them 
their weakness, notwithstanding the promises they had made of fidelity. 
Christ sometimes brings his people into difficulties, that he may magnify him- 
self in their deliverance. 

6. That Judas the traitor “knew the place,” knew it to be the place of his 
usual retirement; and, by some word Christ had dropped, probably knew 
that he intended to be there that night, for want of a better closet. A solitary 
garden is a proper place for meditation and prayer; and, after a passover, & 
proper time to retire for private devotion, that we may pray over the im- 
pressions made, and the vows renewed, and clench the nail. Mention is made 
of Judas’ knowing the place, Ist. To aggravate the sin of Judas, that he would 
betray his Master, notwithstanding the intimate acquaintance he had with him; 
nay, and that he would make use of his familiarity with Christ, as giving him 
an opportunity of betraying him; a generous mind would have scorned to do 
so base a thing. Thus hath Christ’s holy religion been wounded in the house 
of its friends, so as it could not have been wounded any where else. Many an 
apostate could not have been so profane as he is, if he had not been a pro- 
fessor ; could not have ridiculed Scriptures and ordinances if he had not known 
them. 2nd. To magnify the love of Christ, that, though he knew where the 
traitur would seek him, thither he went to be found of him, now he “ knew that 
his hour was come.” Thus he shewed himself willing to suffer and die for us. 
What he did was not by constraint, but by consent; though as a man he said 
“ Let this cup pass away,” as Mediator he said, “ Lo, 1 come ;” I come with agood 
will. [t was late in the night, we may suppose it eight or nine o'clock when 
Christ went out to the garden; for it was not only his meat and drink, but his 
rest and sleep, to do the will of Him that sent him. When others were going 
to bed, he was going to pray, going to suffer. 

Secondly. The Captain of our salvation having taken the field, the enemy 
presently comes upon the spot, and attacks him, ver. 3. Judas, with his men, 
comes thither, commissioned by the chief priests, especially those among them 
that were Pharisees, who were the most bitter enemies to Christ. This evan- 
gelist passeth over Christ’s agony, because the other three had fully related 
a rh presently introduceth Judas and his company, that came to seize him. 

serve, 

1. The persons employed in this action: a band of men and officers from the 
chief priests, with Judas. 1st. Here is a multitude engaged against Christ, 
“a band of men;” omeipa, cohors,—a regiment, a Roman band; which some 
think was five hundred men, others a thousand. Christ’s friends were few, 
his enemies many. Let us, therefore, not follow a multitude to do evil, nor 
fear a multitude designing evil to us, if God be for us. 2nd. Here is a mixed 
multitude. The band of men were Gentiles, Roman soldiers; a detachment 
out of the guards that were posted in the tower of Antonia to be a curb upon 
the city. The officers of the chief priests, irnpéras, either their domestic ser- 
vants or the officers of their courts, were Jews; these had an enmity to each 
other, but were united against Christ, who came to reconcile both to God in 
one body. 3rd. It is a commissioned multitude, not a popular tumult; no, 
they have received orders from the chief priests, upon whose suggestion to the 
governor that this Jesus was a dangerous man, it is likely they had a warrant 
from him too to take him up, for they feared the people. See what enemies 
Christ and his Gospel have had, and are likely to have; numerous and potent, 
and therefore formidable. Ecclesiastical and civil powers combined against 
them, Ps. ii. 1, 2. Christ said it would be so, Mat. x. 18, and found it so. 
4th. All under the conduct of Judas. He received this band of men; it is - 
likely he desired it, telling them how necessary it was to send a good force; and 
being as ambitious of the honour of commanding in chief in this expedition, as 
he was covetous of the wages of this unrighteousness. He thought himself 
bravely preferred, from coming in the rear of the contemptible twelve, to be 

laced in the head of these formidable hundreds; he never made such a figure 
before, and promised himself, perhaps, that this should not be the last time, but 
he should be rewarded with a captain’s commission, or better, if he succeeded 
well in this enterprise. ; 

2. The preparation they had made for an attack ; they came “ with lanterns, 
and torches, and weapons.” Ist. If he should abscond, though they had moon- 
light, they would have occasion for their lights. But they might have spared 


xviii. 18. “Fire of coals; for it was cold:” St. John alone men- 
tions the materials (charcoal) of which the fire was made; and the 
pee for the fire, the coldness of the night (Webster and Wilkin- 
son). ; 

xviii. 22. “Struck Jesus with the palm of his hand:”? or, “ with a 
rod.” The word, itis said, originally meant a blow from arod or stick, 
but came to signify (as it probably does here) a blow from the open 
hand, distinguished from a blow given with the fist. 
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xviii. 24. “Had sent him bound:” Alford has, “ Annas therefore 
sent him bound.” (See Note on verse 14.) ; 

xviii. 28. “The hall of judgment:” in the margin, “ Pilate’ 
house;” Alford, “the palace.” It was probably a part of the Tower 


of Antonia, near the Temple, where the Roman garrison was. “It was 
early:” the consultation had been held early in the morning (Matt. 
at the 


xxvil. 1). It was perhaps about 7 a.m. when they arziv 
Pretorium. 
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these; the second Adam was not driven, as the first was, to hide himself either 
for fear or shame among the trees of the garden. It was folly to light a candle 
to seek the sun by. 2nd. If he should resist, they would have occasion for 
theirarms. ‘The weapons of his warfare were spiritual, and at those weapons 


he had often beaten them, and put them to silence, and therefore they have 


now recourse to other weapons, swords und staves. 
hirdly. Our Lord Jesus gloriously repulsed the first onset of the enemy, 
ver.4—6. Whereobserve, | 

1. How he received them with all the mildness imaginable towards them, and 
all the calmness imaginable in himself. 

Ist. He met them with a very soft and mild question; ver. 4, “ knowing all 
things that should come upon him,” and therefore not at all surprised with this 
alarm, with a wonderful intrepidity and presence of mind, undisturbed and 
undaunted, he went forth to meet them, and, as if he had been unconcerned, 
softly asked, “ Whom seek ye?” What is the matter? What means this bustle 
at this time of night? See here, First. Christ’s foresight of his sufferings. He 
knew all those things that should come upon him, for he had obliged himself 
to suffer them. Unless we had strength, as Christ had, to bear the discovery, 
we should not covet to know what shall come upon us: it would but anticipate 
our pain. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Yet it will do us good to 
expect sufferings in general, so as that when they come, we may say, It is but 
what we looked for; the cost we sat down and counted upon. Secondly. 
Christ’s forwardness to his sufferings. He did not outrun them, but went out 
to meet them, and reached forth his hand to take the bitter cup. When the 
people would have forced him to a crown, and offered to make hima king in 
Galilee, he withdrew, and hid himself, ch. vi. 15; but when they came to force 
him to a cross, he offered himself; for he came to this world to suffer, and went 
to the other world to reign. This will not warrant us needlessly to expose 
ourselves to trouble, for we know not when our hour is come; but then we 
are called to suffering when we have no way to avoid it but by sin; and when 
it comes to that, let none of these things move us, for they cannot lrurt us. 

2nd. He met them with a very calm and mild answer, when they told him 
whom they were in quest of; ver. 5, they said, “ Jesus of Nazareth,” and he 
said, “lam he.” First. It should seem their eyes were held that they could 
not know him. It is highly probable that many of the Roman band, however, 
the officers of the temple, had often seen him, at least to satisfy their curiosity ; 
however, Judas to be sure knew him well enough; and yet none of them could 
pestered to say, Thou art the man we seek. Thus he shewed them the folly of 
»ringing lights to see for him, for he could make them not to know him when 
they saw him; and hath shewed us how easily he can infatuate the counsels of 
his enemies, and make them lose themselves when they are seeking mischief. 
Secondly. In their inquiries for him they called him Jesus of Nazareth, which 
was the only title they knew him by, and probably he was so called in their 
warrant. It was a name of reproach given him, to darken the evidence of his 
being the Messiah. By this it appears they knew him not, whence he was; tor 
if they had known, surely they would not have persecuted him. Thirdly. He 
fairly answers them, “I am he.” He did not improve the advantage he had 
against them by their blindness, as Elisha did against the Syrians, telling them, 
“This is not the way, neither is this the city,” but improves it as an opportunity 
of shewing his willingness to suffer. Though they called him Jesus of Naza- 
reth, he answered to the name, for he despised the reproach. He might have 
said, | am not he, for he was Jesus of Bethlehem; but he would by no means 
allow equivocations. He has hereby taught us to own him, whatever it cost 
us; not to be ashamed of him or his words, but even in difficult times to confess 
Christ crucified, and manfully to fight under his banner. “I am he,” ’Eyw eis. 
“Tam he” is the glorious name of the blessed God, Fx. iii. 14, and the honour 
of that name is justly challenged by the blessed Jesus. Fourthly. Particular 
notice is taken, in a parenthesis, that Judas stood with them. He that used to 
stand with them that followed Christ now stood with those that fought against 
him. This describes an apostate; he is one that changes sides, he herds him- 
self with those with whom his heart always was, and with whom he shall have 
his lot in the judgment day. ‘This is mentioned, 1st. To shew the impudence 
of Judas. One would wonder where he got the confidence with which he now 
faced his Master, and was not ashamed, neither could he blush; Satan in his 
heart gave him a whore’s forehead, 2nd. To shew that Judas was particularly 
aimed at in the power which went along with that word, “I am he,” to foil the 
aggressors. It was an arrow levelled at the traitor’s conscience, and pierced 
him to the quick; for Christ’s coming, and his voice, will be, of all sinners, 
most terrible to apostates and betrayers of him. 

z. See how he terrified them, and obliged them to retire; ver. 6, “they went 
backward, and,” like men thunder-struck, “fell to the ground.” It should 
seem they did not fall forwards, as humbling themselves before him, and yield- 
ing to him, but backwards, as standing it out to the utmost. ‘hus Christ 
was declared to be more than a man, even then when he was trampled upon 
asawormandnoman. This word, ‘Iam he,” had revived his disciples, and 
raised them up, Mat. xiv. 27; but the same word strikes his enemies down. 
nae le shewed plainly, 

Ist. What he could have done with them. When he struck them down, he 
could have struck them dead; when he spoke them to the ground, he could 
have spoke them to hell, and have sent them, like Korah’s company, the next 
way thither; but he would not doso, First. Because the hour of his suffer- 
ing was come, and he would not put it by; only shew that his life was not 
forced from him. but he laid it down of himself, as he had said. Secondly. 
Because he would give an instance of his patience and forbearance with the 
worst of men, and his compassionate love tu his very enemies. In striking 
them down, and no more, he gave them both a call to repent, and space to 
repent; but their hearts were hardened, and all was in vain. 

2nd What he will do at last with all his implacable enemies that will not 
repent to give him glory; they shall flee, they shall fall before him. Now the 
scripture was accomplished, Ps. xxi. 12, “Thou shalt make them turn their 
back,” and Ps. xx. 8, and it will be accomplished more and more; with the 
breath of his, mouth he will slay the wicked, 2 Thes. ii. 8; Rev. xix. 21. Quid 
judicaturus fuciet qui gents hoe facit ?—* What will he do when he shall 
come to judge, seeing he did this when he came to be judged ?’—Aug. 

Fourthly. Having given his enemies a repulse, he gives his friends a protec- 
tion, and that by his word too, ver. 7—9; where we may observe, 

1. How he continued to ig himself to their rage, ver. 7. ‘They did not 
lie long where they fell; but, by Divine permission, got up again. It is only in 
the other world that God’s judgments are everlasting. Whea they were down, 
one would have thought Christ should have made his escape: when they were 
up again, one would have thought they should have let fall their pursuit; but 
still we find, Ist. They are as eager as ever to seize him. It is in some con- 
fusion aud disorder that they recover themselves; cannot imagine what ailed 
them that ope eee not keep their ground, but will impute it to any thing 
rather than Christ’s power. Note; There are hearts so very hard in sin, that 
nothing will work upon them to reduce and reclaim them. 2nd. He is as 
willing as ever to be seized. When they were fallen before him he did not 
insult over them; but, seeing them ata loss, asked them the same question, 
“Whom seek ye?” And they gave him the same anawer, “ Jesus of Nazareth.” 
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In his repeating the question, he seems to come yet closer to their consciences, 
Do ye not know whom ye seek? Are you not aware that you are in an error,and 
do not meddle with your match? Have you not had enough of it, but will you 
try it the other struggle? ‘Did ever any harden his heart against God, and 
prosper?” In their repeating the same answer, they shewed an obstinacy in 
their wicked way ; they still call him Jesus of Nazareth with as much disdain 
as ever, and Judas as unrelenting as any of them. Let us therefore fear, lest, 
by a few bold steps at first in a sinful way, our hearts be hardened. 

2. How he contrived to secure his disciples from their rage. He improved 
this advantage against them for the protection of his followers; when he shews 
his courage with reference to himself, ‘*1l have told you that I am he,” he 
shews his care for his disciples, “let these go their way.” He speaks this as a 
command to them, rather than a contract with them; for they lay at his mercy, 
not he at theirs. He chargeth them therefore as one having authority, “ Let 
these go their way ;” it is at your peril if you meddle with them. This aggra- 
vated the sin of the disciples in forsaking him, and particularly Peter’s, in deny- 
ing him, that Christ had given them this pass or warrant of protection, and yet 
they had not faith and courage enough to rely upon that, but betook themselves 
to such base and sorry shifts for their security. When Christ said, “ Let these 
go their way,” he intended, 

Ist. ‘To manifest his affectionate concern for his disciples. When he exposed 
himself, he excused them, because they were not as yet fit to suffer; their faith 
was weak, and their spirits low, and it would have been as much as their souls, 
and the lives of their souls, were worth, to bring them into sufferings now. 
New wine must not be put into old bottles. And besides, they had other work 
to do; they must go their way, for they are to go into all the world to preach 
the Gospel; destroy not them, fora blessing is in them. Now herein, First. 
Christ gives us a great encouragement to follow him; for though he has allotted 
us sufferings, yet he considers our frame, will wisely time the cross, and pro- 
portion it to our strength, and will deliver the godly out of temptation, either 
from it or through it. Secondly. He gives us a good example of love to our 
brethren, and concern for their welfare. We must not consult our own ease 
and safety only, but others’ as well as our own, and, in some cases, more than 
our own. ‘There is a generous and heroic love which will enable us “to lay 
down our lives for the brethren,” 1 Jno. iii. 16. 

2nd. He intended to give a specimen of his undertaking as Mediater. When 
he offered himself to suffer and die, it was that we might escape. He was our 
avtiWuxos, a sufferer in our stead; when he said, “ Lo, 1 come,” he said also 
“ Let these go their way ;” like the ram offered instead of Isaac. 

3. Now herein he confirmed the word which he had spoken a little before, 
ch. xvii. 12, “ Of them which thou gavest me, I have lost none.” Christ, by ful- 
filling that word in this particular, gave an assurance that it should be accom- 
plished in the full extent of it, not only for them that were now with him, but 
for all that should believe on him through their word. Though Christ’s keep- 
ing of them was meant especially of the preservation of their souls from sin and 
apostacy, yet it is here applied to the preservation of their natural lives, and 
very fitly, for even the body was a part of Christ’s charge and care; he is te 
raise it up at the last day, and therefore to preserve that as well as the spirit 
and soul, 1 Thes. v. 23; 2 Tim. iv. 17,18. Christ will preserve the natural life 
for the service to which it is designed; it is given him to be used for him, and 
he will not lose the service of it, but will be magnified in it whether by life or 
death. It shall be held in life as long as any use is to be made of it; Christ's 
witnesses shall not die till they have given in their evidence. But that is not 
all; this preservation of the disciples was in the tendency of it a spiritual pre- 
servation. They were now so weak in faith and resolution, that, in all proba- 
bility, if they had been called out to sutfer at this time, they would have shamed 
themselves and their Master, and some of them, at least the weaker of them, 
would have been lost; that therefore he might lose none, he would not expose 
them. The safety and preservation of the saints is owing not only to the 
Divine grace in proportioning the strength to the trial, but to the Divine provi- 
dence in proportioning the trial to the strength. 

Fifthly. Having provided for the safety of his disciples, he rebukes the rash- 
ness of one of them, and represseth the violence of his followers, as he had 
repulsed the violence of his persecutors, ver. 10, 11, where we have, 

1. Peter’s rashness. He had a sword; it is not likely he wore one constantly 
as a gentleman; but they had two swords among them all, Lu. xxii. 28, an 
Peter was intrusted with one, and he drew it,— for now, if ever, he thought it 
was time to use it,—and “he smote one of the high priest’s servants,” who, it is 
likely, was one of the forwardest, and aiming, it is likely, to cleave him down 
the head, missed his blow, “and” only “cut off his right ear.” The servant’s 
name, for the greater certainty of the narrative, is recorded, it was Malchus, or 
Malluch, Neh. x. 4. ; 

Ist. We must here acknowledge Peter’s good will; he had an honest zeal for 
his Master, though now misguided. He had lately promised to venture his life 
for him, and would now make his words good. Probably it exasperated Peter 
tosee Judas at the head of this gang; his baseness excited Peter’s boldness; 
and I wonder, when he did draw his sword, he did not aim at his head, 

end. Yet we must acknowledge Peter’s ill conduct; and though his good 
intention did excuse, yet it would not justify him. First. He had no warrant 
from his Master for what he did; Christ’s suldiers must wait the word of com- 
mand, and not outrun it; and before they expose themselves to sufferings, must 
see to it not only that their cause be good, but their call clear. Secondly. He 
transgressed the duty of his place, and resisted the powers that were, which 
Christ had never countenanced, but forbidden; Mat. v. 39, “ that ye resist not 
evil.” Thirdly. He opposed his Master’s suffering ; and, notwithstanding the 
rebuke he had for it once, is ready to repeat, “ Master, spare thyself ;” suffering 
be far from thee; though Christ had told him he must and would suffer, and 
that hishour was now come: thus, while he seemed to fight for Christ, he fought 
against him. Fourthly. He broke the capitulation his Master had lately made 
with the enemy. When he said, “ Let these go their way,” he not only indented 
for their safety, but in effect passed his word for their good behaviour, that they 
would go away peaceably; this Peter heard, and yet would not be bound by. 
As we may be guilty of a sinful cowardice when we are called to appear, so we 
may be of a sinful forwardness when we are called to retire. Fifthly. He fool- 
ishly exposed himself and his fellow disciples to the fury of this enraged multi- 
tude. If he had cut off Malchus’ head when he cut off his ear, we may suppose 
the soldiers would have fallen upon all the disciples, and hewed them to pieces, 
and would have represented Christ as no better than Barabbas. | Thus many 
have been guilty of self-destruction in their zeal for self-preservation. Sixthly. 
Peter played the coward so soon after this, denying his Master, that we have 
reason to think he would not have done this, but that he saw his Master beat 
them down to the ground, and then he could deal with them, but when he saw 
him surrender himself notwithstanding, his courage failed him then; whereas 
the true Christian hero will appear in the cause of Christ, not only when it 
is prevailing, but when it seems to be declining; will be on the right side, 
though it be not the rising side. 4 : : : : 

3rd. We must acknowledge God's overruling providence in directing the 
stroke, so that it should do no more execution, but only cut off his ear, which 
was rather marking him than maiming him. As also in giving Christ an 


re 


xviii. 29-82. Pilate, hearing that Jesus was an offender under 
their law, was about to give them leave to treat him accordingly, and 
this would have made it quite safe to execute him. But the council, 
wishing to shift the responsibility from themselves, from a fear of 
some reaction among the people in favour of the Lord, such as they 
had seen on the first day of that week, said that it was not lawful for 
them to put any man to death; and having condemned J esus for 
blasphemy, they now strove to have him condemned by Pilate for a 

32 


political crime, for calling himself the King of the Jews. But the 
Jewish punishment was stoning, whilst crucifixion was a Roman 
punishment, inflicted occasionally on those who were not Romar 
citizens. Hence the force of verse 32. 

xviii. 37. “Every one that is of the truth, &c.:” “Not every one 
that hears my voice is of the trath, bat every one that is of the truth 
hears, recognises my voice.” 


xviii. 38. “He went out:” after this, hearing of mallee a sent 
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opportunity to manifest his power and goodness in healing the hurt, Lu. xxii. 51. 
Thus what was in danger of turning to Christ’s reproach, proved an occasion 
ot that which redounded much to his honour, even among his adversaries. 

2, The rebuke his Master gave him; ver. 11, “Put up thy sword into the 
st.eath,” or scabbard: it is a gentle reproof, because it was his zeal that carried 
him beyond the bounds of discretion; he did not aggravate the matter, only 
tade him do so no more. Many think, when they are in grief and distress, it 
will excuse them if they be hot and hasty with those about them; but Christ 
has here set us an example of meekness in sufferings. Peter must put ha his 
sword, for it was the sword of the Spirit that was to be committed to him; 
weapons of warfare not carnal, yet mighty. When Christ with a word felled 
the aggressors, he shewed Peter how he should be armed with a word, quick 
and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, and with that, not long 
after this, he laid Ananias and Sapphira dead at his feet. 

3. The reason for this rebuke; “ The cup which my Father has given 
me, shall I not drink it?” Matthew relates another reason Christ gave for 
this rebuke, but John preserves this which he had omitted; in which Christ 

ives us, 

s Ist. A full proof of his own submission to his Father’s will. Of all that was 
amiss in what Peter did, he seems to resent nothing so much as that he wonld 
have hindered his sufferings now his hour was come. ‘ What, Peter! wilt thou 
step in between the cup and the lip? Get thee hence, Satan.’ If Christ be 
determined to suffer and die, it is presumption for Peter, in word or deed, to 
oppose it. “Shall [ not drink it?” The manner of expression speaks a settled 
resolution, and that he would not entertain a thought to the contrary. He was 
willing to drink of this cup, though it was a bitter cup, an infusion of the worm- 
wood and the gall; the cup of trembling, a bloody cup, the dregs of the cup of 
the Lord’s wrath, Zsa. li. 22, yet he drank it, that he might put into our hands 
the cup of salvation, the cup of consolation, the cup of blessing; and therefore 
he is willing to drink it, because his Father put it into his hand. If his Father 
will have it so, it is for the best, and be it so. bs 

2nd. A fair pattern to us of submission to God’s will, in every thing that 
concerns us. We must pledge Christ in the cup that he drank of, Mat. xx. 23, 
and must argue ourselves into a compliance. First. It is but a cup; asmall 
matter comparatively, be it what it will. It is not a sea, a Red sea, a Dead sea, 
for it is not hell; it is light, and but fora moment. Secondly. It is a cup that 
is given us; sufferings are gifts. Thirdly. It is given us by a Father, who has 
a cote authority, and doth us no wrong; a Father’s affection, and means 
us no hurt. 

Sixthly. Having entirely reconciled himself to the dispensation, he calmly 
surrendered and yielded himself a prisoner, not because he could not have made 
his escape, but because he would not. One would have thought the cure of 
Malchus’ ear should have made them relent, but nothing would win upon them. 
Maledictus furor, quem nec majestas miraculi nec pietas beneficti confringere 
potuit, —‘ Accursed rage, which the grandeur of the miracle could not appease, 
nor the tenderness of the favour conciliate.—Anselm. Observe here, 

1. How they seized him. They took Jesus. Only some few of them could 
lay hands on him, but it is charged upon them all, for they were all aiding and 
abetting: in treason there are no accessaries; all are principals. Now the 
Scripture was fulfilled, “ bulls have compassed me,” Ps. xxii. 12; “ compassed 
me like bees,” Ps. exviii. 12; “the breath of our. nostrils is taken in cheir pit,” 
Lam. iv. 20. They had so often been frustrated in their attempts to seize him, 
that, now they had got him into their hands, we may suppose they flew upou 
him with so much the more violence. 

3. How they secured him: they bound him. This particular of his sufferings 
is taken notice of only by this evangelist, that as soon as ever he was taken he 
was bound, pinioned, handcuffed. Tradition saith, they bound him with such 
cruelty, that the blood started out at his fingers’ ends; and that having bound 
his hands behind him, they clapped an iron chain about his neck, and with that 
dragged him along. See Gerhard. Harm. cap. 5. 

Ist. his speaks the spite of his persecutors. They bound him, First. That 
they might torment him, and put him to pain, as they bound Samson to afflict 
him. Seeondly. That they might disgrace him, and put him to shame. Slaves 
were bound, so was Christ, though free-born. Thirdly. That they might pre- 
vent his escape, Judas having bidden them hold him fast. See their folly! 
that they should think to fetter that power which had but just now proved 
itself omnipotent! Fourthly. They bound him as one already condemned, for 
they were resolved to prosecute him to the death, and that he should die asa 
fool dieth; that is, as a malefactor, with his hands bound, 2 Sam. iii. 33, 34. 
Christ had bound the consciences of his persecutors with the power of his 
aie which galled them; and to be revenged on him, they laid these bonds 
on him. 

2nd. Christ’s being bound was very significant; in this, as in other things, 
there was amystery. First. Before they bound him, he had bound himself by 
bis own undertaking to the work and office of a Mediator; he was already 
dound to the horns of the altar with the cords of his own love to man, and duty 
to his Father, else their cords would not have held him. Secondly. We were 
bound with the cords of our iniquities, Pr. v. 22; with the yoke of our trans- 
gressions, Lam. i. 14. Guilt is a bond on the soul, by which we are bound over 
to the judgment of God; corruption is a bond on the soul, by which we are 
bound under the power of Satan. Christ being made sin for us, to free us from 
those bonds, himself submitted to be bound for us 


Bi and foot, and reserved in chains of darkness. To his bonds we owe our 
iberty ; 
Thirdly. 


his confinement was our enlargement; thus the Son maketh us free. 
The types and prophecies of the Old ‘Testament were herein accom- 
plished. Isaac was bound that he might be sacrificed; Joseph was bound, and 
the iron entered into his soul, in order to his being brought from prison to 
reign, Ps. cv. 18; Samson was bound in order to his slaying more of the Philis- 


tines at his death than he had done in his life; and the Messiah was prophesied 
of as a prisoner, Isa. lili. 8. Fourthly. Christ was bound, that he might bind 


else we had been bound | 


us to duty and obedience. His bonds for us are bonds upon us, by which we | 
are for ever obliged to love him, and serve him. Paul’s salutation to his friends, | 


is Christ’s to us all, “ Remember my bonds,” (Col, iv. 18,) remember them, as 
bound with him from all sin, and to all duty. Fifthly. Christ’s bonds for us 
were designed to make our bonds for him easy to us, if at any time we be so 
called out to suffer for him, to sanctify and sweeten them, and put honour upon 
them; these enabled Paul and Silas to sing in the stocks, and Ignatius to call 
his bonds for Christ ‘ spiritual pearls. —Epist. ad Eph. . 

13 And led him away to Annas first; for he was 
father in law to Caiaphas, which was the high priest 
that same year. 14 Now Caiaphas was he, which 
gave counsel to the Jews, that it was expedient that 


one man should die for the people. 15 And Simon 


Jesus to Herod, and on his return Pilate tried the expedient of verse 
39. Throughout the whole narrative Pilate is seen trying to throw 
the decision off himself. He was hated by the Jews, who were on the 
look-out for any accusation against him. His cruelty and treachery 
(compare Luke xiii. 1) roused bitterness in the hearts of those who 
groaned under his oppressive rule. ‘The Jews knew where they could 
best wound him, and policy to get rid of Pilate directed their conduct 
during the trial of Jesus. The favour of the Emperor was necessary 
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Peter followed Jesus, and so did another disciple: 
that disciple was known unto the high priest, and 
went in with Jesus into the palace of the high 
priest. 16 But Peter stood at the door without, 
Then went out that other disciple, which was known 
unto the high priest, and spake unto her that kept 
the door, and brought in Peter. 17 Then saith the 
damsel that kept the door unto Peter, Art not thou 
also one of this man’s disciples? He saith, I am not. 
18 And the servants and officers stood there, who 
had made a fire of coals; for it was cold: and the 
warmed themselves: and Peter stood with them, and 
warmed himself. 19 The high priest then asked 
Jesus of lis disciples, and of his doctrine. 20 Jesus 
answered him, I spake openly to the world; I ever 
taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither 
the Jews always resort; and in secret have I said 
nothing. 21 Why askest thou me? ask them which 
heard me, what I have said unto them: behold, they 
know what I said. 22 And when he had thus spoken, 
one of the officers which stood by struck Jesus with 
the palm of his hand, saying, Answerest thou the 
high priest so? 23 Jesus answered him, If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil: but if well, why 
smitest thon me? 24 Now Annas had sent him 
bound unto Caiaphas the high priest. 25 And. 
Simon Peter stood and warmed himself. They said 
therefore unto him, Art not thou also one of his dis- 
ciples? He denied zé, and said, I am not. 26 One 
of the servants of the high priest, being Azs kinsman 
whose ear Peter cut off, saith, Did not I see thee in 
the garden with hin? 27 Peter then denied again ; 
and immediately the cock crew. 


SYRIAN COCK.—FROM THE XANTHIAN MARBLES, 


We have here an account of Christ’s arraignment before the high priest, and 
some passages that occurred therein, which were omitted by the other evan- 
gelists; and Peter’s denying of him, which the other evangelists had given the 
story of entire by itself, is interwoven with the other passages. The crime laid 
to his charge, having relation to religion, the judges of the spiritual court took 
it to fall directly under their cognizance; both Jews and Gentiles seized him, 
and so both Jews and Gentiles tried and condemned him, for he died for the 
sins of both. Let us go over the story in order. 

First. Having seized him, they “led him away to Annas first,” before they 
brought him. to the court that was set expecting him in the house of Caiaphas, 


ver. 1. 
1. They led him away, led him in triumph, as a trophy of their victory; led 
him as alamb to the slaughter, and they led him through the sheep-gate spoken 


| of Neh. iii. 1, for through that they went from the mount of Olives into Jeru- 


salem. They hurried him away with violence, as if he had been the worst 
and vilest of malefactors. We had been led away of our own impetuous lusts, © 
and led captive by Satan at his will; and that we might be rescued, Christ was 
led away, led captive by Satan’s agents and instruments. 

2. They led him away to their masters that sent them. It was now about 
midnight, and one would think they should have put him in ward, Lev, xxiv. 12, 
should have led him to some prison till it was a proper time to call some court; 
but he is hurried away immediately, not to the justices of peace to be com- 
mitted, but to the judges to be condemned; so extremely violent was the pro- 
secution, partly because they feared a rescue, which they would thus not onl 
leave no time for, but give a terror to; partly, because they greedily chine 
after Christ’s blood, as the eagle that hasteth to the prey. 

2. They led him to Annas first: probably his house lay in the way, and was 


to his prosperity, and the Jews were ready for any opportunity of 
denouncing him at Rome. His life at Jerusalem must at times have 
been a very torment to him, but at no period more so than when he 
must either violate his sense of right by condemning Christ or run 
the almost certain risk of disgrace and banishment. His after-life 
illustrates how vain are the devices of timidity to avoid danger at the 
expense of duty. Not many years after the crucifixion he was accused 
and banished, and died by his own hand. 
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convenient for them to call at to refresh themselves, and, as some think, to be 
paid for their service. I suppose Annas was old and infirm, and could not be 
present in council with the rest at that time of night, and yet earnestly desired 
tc see the prey. To gratify him, therefore, with the assurance of their success, 
that the old man might sleep the better, and to receive his blessing for it, they 
produce their prisoner before him. It is sad to see them that are old and sickly, | 
when they cannot commit sin as formerly, taking pleasure in them that do. 
Dr. Lightfoot thinks Annas was not present, because he was to attend early 
that morning in the temple, to examine the sacrifices which were that day to be 
offered, whether they were without blemish; if so, there was a significancy in 
it, that Christ the great Sacrifice was presented to him, and sent away bound, 
as approved and ready for the altar. 

4. This Annas was father in law to Caiaphas the high priest; this kindred by 
marriage between them comes in as a reason, either why Caiaphas ordered that 
this piece of respect should be done to Annas, to favour him with the first sight 
of tne prisoner; or why Annas was willing to countenance Caiaphas in a matter 
his heart was so much upon. Note, Acquaintance and alliance with wicked 
people is a great confirmation to many in their wicked ways. 

Secondly. Annas did not long detain them, being as willing as any of them 
to have the prosecution pushed on, and therefore sent him bound to Caiaphas 
to his house, which was appointed for the rendezvous of the Sanhedrim upon this 
oceasion, or to the usual place in the temple where the high priest kept his 
court; this is meutioned, ver. 24, but our translators intimate in the margin, 
that it should come in here, and accordingly read it there, “ Annas had sent 
him.” Observe here, 

1. The power of Caiaphas intimated; ver. 13, he “ was the high priest that 
same year.” The high priest’s commission was during life; but there were now 
such frequent changes, by the simoniacal artifices of aspiring men with the go- 
vernment, that it was become almost an annual office, a presage of its final 
period approaching ; while they were undermining one another, God was over- 
turning them all, that he might come whose right it was. Caiaphas was high 
priest that same year when Messiah was to be cut off, which intimates, 
Ist. That when an ill thing was to be done by a high priest, according to the 
foreknowledge of God, Providence so ordered it that an ill man should be in 
the chair to doit. 2nd. That when God would make it to appear what corrup- 
tion there was in the heart of a bad man, he put him into a place of power, 
where he had temptation and opportunity to exert it. It was the ruin of 
Caiaphas that he was high priest that year, and so became a ringleader in the 
putting of Christ to death. Many a man’s advancement has lost him his repu- 
tation, and he had not been dishonoured if he had not been preferred. 

2. The malice of Caiaphas, which is intimated, ver. 14, by the repeating of 
what he had said some time before, “that,” right or wrong, guilty or innocent, 
“it was expedient that one man should die for the pens which refers to the 
story, ch. xi. 50. This comes in here to shew, Ist. What an ill man he was; 
this was that Caiaphas that governed himself and the cnurch by rules of policy, 
in defiance of the rules of equity. 2nd. What ill usage Christ was likely to meet 
with in his court, when his case was adjudged before it was heard, and they 
were already resolved what to do with him; he must die, so that his trial was 
ajest. Thus the enemies of Christ’s Gospel are resolved, true or false, to ru 
it down. 3rd. It is a testimony to the innocency of our Lord Jesus, from the 
mouth of one of his worst enemies, who owned that he fell a sacrifice to thr 
publie good, and that it was not just he should die, but expedient only. 

3. The concurrence of Annas in the prosecution of Christ. He made himself 
a partaker in guilt, Ist. With the captain and officers, that without law or 
mercy had bound him, for he approved it by continuing him bound when he 
shuuld have loosed him, he not being convicted of any crimes, nor having 
attempted an escape. If we do not what we can to undo what others have ill 
done, we are accessaries, ex post facto,—‘ after the fact.’ 1t was more excusable 
in the rude soldiers to bind him, than in Annas, that should know better things, 
to continue him bound. 2nd. With the chief priest and council that condemned 
him and prosecuted him to death. ‘This Annas was not present with them; yet 
thus he wished them good speed, and became a partaker of their evil deeds. 

Thirdly. In the house of Caiaphas, Simon Peter began to deny his master, 
ver. 15—18. 

1. It was with much ado that Peter got into the hall where the court was 
set; an account of which we have, ver. 15, 16; where we may observe, 

Ist. Peter’s kindness to Christ, which (though it proved no kindness) appeared 
in two things. First. That he followed Jesus when he was led away. Though 
at first he fled with the rest, yet afterwards he took heart a little, and followed 
at some distance; calling to mind the promises he had made to adhere to him 
whatever it cost him. They that had followed Christ in the midst of his honours, 
and shared with him in those honours, when the people cried Hosanna to him, 
ought to have followed him now in the midst of his reproaches, and to have 
shared with him in those; they that truly love and value. Christ, will follow 
him all weathers and all ways. Secondly. When he could not-get in where 
Jesus was in the midst of his enemies, he “stood at the door without,” willing 
to be as near him as he could, and waiting for an opportunity to get nearer. 
Thus, when we meet with opposition in following Christ, we must shew our 
good will; but yet this kindness of Peter’s was no kindness, because he had not 
strength and courage enough to persevere in it, and so, as it proved, he did but 
run himself into a snare; and even his following Christ, considering all things, 
was to be blamed; because Christ, who knew him better than he knew himself, 
had expressly told him, ch. xiii. 36, Whither I go, thou canst not follow me now ;” 
and told him again and again he would deny him; and he had lately had expe- 
rience of his own weakness in forsaking him. Note, We must take heed of 
tempting God by running upon difficulties beyond our strength, and venturing 
too far in a way of suffering. If our call be clear to expose ourselves, we may 
hope that God will enable us to honour him; but if it be not, we may fear that 
God will leave us to shame ourselves. P f 

2nd. The other disciple’s kindness to Peter, which yet, as it proved, was no 
kindness neither. St. John several times in this Gospel speaking of himself as 
another disciple, many interpreters have been led by that to fancy that this 
other disciple here was John; and many conjectures they have, how he should 
eome to be known to the high priest; propter generis nobilitatem,— being of 
superior birth,’ saith Jerome, Epitaph. X arcel.,asif he were a better gentleman 
born than his brother James, when they were both the sons of Zebedee the 
fisherman. Some will tell you he had sold his estate to the high priest ; others, 
that he supplied his family with fish; which are very improbable. But Isee no 
reason to think that this other disciple was John, or one of the twelve; other 
sheep Christ had which were not of the fold, and this might be as the Syriac 
reads it, unus ex discipulis aliis,—‘ one of those other disciples’ that believed in 
Christ, but resided at Jerusalem, and kept their places there; perhaps Joseph | 
of Arimathea, or Nicodemus, known to the high priest, but not known to him 
to be disciples of Christ. Note, As there are many who seem disciples and are 
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not so, so there are many that are disciples and seem not so. There are good 
people hid in courts, even Nero’s, as well as hid in crowds. We must not con- 
clude a man to be no friend to Christ, merely because he has acquaintance and 
eonversation with those that are his known enemies. Now 


’ i 
First. This other disciple, whoever he was, shewed a respect to Peter, in 
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introducing him, not only to gratify his curiosity and affection, but to give him 
an opportunity of being serviceable to his Muster upon his trial, if there were 
occasion. Those that have a real kindness for Christ and his ways, though their 
temper may be reserved, and their circumstances lead them to be cautious and 
retired, yet, if their faith be sincere, when they are called to it, they will dis- 
cover which way their inclination lies, by being ready to do a professed disciple 
a good turn, Peter, perhaps, had formerly introduced this disciple into eon- 
versation with Christ ; and now he requites his kindness, and is not ashamed 
to own him, though it should seem he looked but sneakingly. 

Secondly. But this kindness proved no kindness; nay, a great diskindness. By 
letting him into the high priest’s hall, he let him into temptation, and the con- 
sequence wasill. Note, The courtesies of our friends often prove a snare to us 
through a misguided affection. 

2. Peter being got in, was immediately assaulted with the temptation, and 
foiled by it, ver. 17. Observe here, Ist. How slight the attack was. It was 
but a silly maid, of so small account that she was ouly set to keep the door, that 
challenged him, and she only asked him carelessly, “Art not thou one of this 
man’s disciples ?” probably suspecting it by his sheepish look and coming in timo- 
rously. Weshould many a time better maintain a good cause if we had a good 
heart on it, and could put a good face on it. Peter had had some reason to take 
the alarm if Malghus had set upou him, and had said, This is he that eut off my 
ear, and 1 will have his head for it; but when a maid only asked him, “ Art not 
thou one of them?” he might without danger have answered, And what if 
Iam? Suppose the servants had ridiculed him, and insulted over him upon 
it; those can bear but little for Christ that cannot bear that; that is but run- 
ning with the footmen, 2nd. How speedy the surrender was. Without taking 
time to recollect himself, he suddenly answered, “Iam not.’ If he had had 
the boldness of the lion, he would have said, It is my honour that I am so; or, 
if he had had the wisdom of the serpent, he would have kept silence at this 
time; for it was an evil time. But all his care being for his own safety, he 
thought he coulé not secure that but by a peremptory denial, “lam not;” he 
not only denies it, but even disdains it, and scorns her words. 

3. Yet he goes farther into the temptation; ver. 18, “and the servants and 
officers stood there, and Peter with them.” Ist. See how the servants made much 
of themselves. ‘The night being cold, they made a fire in the hall, not for their 
masters—they were so eager in prosecuting Christ, that they forgot cold—but for 
themselves, to refresh themselves. ‘Chey cared not what came of Christ, all their 
care was to sit and warm themselves, Amos vi. 6. 2nd. See how Peter herded 
himself with them, and made one among them. ‘“ He sat and warmed himself.” 

First. It was a fault bad enough that he did not attend his Master, and 
appear for him at the upper end of the hall, where he was now under examina- 
tion. He might have been a witness for him, and have confronted the false 
witnesses that swore against him, if his Master had called him; however, he 
might have been a witness to him, might have taken exact notice of what passed, 
that he might relate it to the other disciples, who could none of them get in to 
hear the trial; he might have learned by his Master’s example how to carry 
himself, when it should come to his turn to suffer thus; yet neither his con- 
science nor his curiosity could bring him into the court, but he sits by, as if, 
like Gallio, he cared for none of these things. And yet, at the same time, we have 
reason to think his heart was as full of grief and concern as it could hold; but 
he had not the courage to own it. “ Lord, lead us not into temptation.” 

Secondly. 1t was much worse that he joined himself with thuse that were his 
Master’s enemies; “‘he stood with them and warmed himself ;” that was a 
poor excuse for joining with them. A little thing will draw those into bad 
company that will be drawn to it by the love of a good fire. If Peter’s zeal 
for his Master had not frozen, but had continued in the heat it seemed to be of 
but a few hours before, he had not had occasion to warm himself now. Peter 
was much to be blamed, 

Ist. Because he associated himself with these wicked men, and kept company 
with them. Doubtless they were diverting themselves with this night’s expe- 
dition, scoffing at Christ, at what he had said, at what he had done, and tri- 
umphing in their victory over him; and what sort of entertainment would this 
give to Peter? If he said as they said, or by silence gave consent, he involved 
himself in sin; if not, he exposed himself to danger. If Peter had not so much 
courage as to appear publicly for his Master, yet he might have had so much 
devotion as to retire into a corner, and weep in secret for his Master’s suffer- 
ings and his own sin in forsaking him; if he could not have done good, he 
might have kept out of the way of doing hurt. It is better abscond than appear 
to no purpose, or ill purpose. 

2nd. Because he desired to be thought one of them, that he might not be sus- 
pected to be a disciple of Christ. 1s this Peter? What a contradiction is this 
to the prayer of every good man, “ Gather not my soul with sinners.” Saut 
among the prophets is not so absurd as David among the Philistines. They 
that deprecate the lot of the scornful hereafter, should dread the seat of the 
scornful now. It is ill warming ourselves with those with whom we are in 
danger of burning ourselves, Ps. exli. 4. 

Fourthly. Peter, Christ’s friend, having begun to deny him, the high priest, 
his enemy, begins to accuse him, or rather urges him to accuse himself, 
ver. 19—21, It should seem the first attempt was to prove him a seducer, 
and a teacher of false doctrine, which this evangelist relates; and when they 
failed in the proof of that, then they charged him with blasphemy, which ig 
related by the other evangelists, and therefore omitted here. Observe, 

1. The articles or heads upon which Christ was examined, ver. 19, concerning 
his disciples and his doctrine. Observe, Ist. The irregularity of the process. 
It was against all law and equity; they seize him as a criminal, and now he is 
their prisoner, they have nothing to lay to his charge; no libel, no prosecutor; 
but the judge must himself be the prosecutor, and the prisoner himself the 
witness, and against all reason and justice is put on to be his own accuser. 
2nd. The intention. “ The high priest then,” ov, ‘ therefore,—which seems to 
refer to ver. 14, because he had resolved that Christ must be sacrificed to their 
private malice, under colour of the public good,—therefore he examined him 
upon those interrogatories which would touch his life. He examined him, 

First. Concerning his disciples; that he might charge him with sedition, and 
represent him as dangerous to the Roman government, as well as to the Jewish 
church, He asked him who were his disciples? what number they were? of 
what country? what were their names and characters? Insinuating that his 
scholars were designed for soldiers, and would in time become a formidable 
body. Some think his question concerning his disciples was, What was now 
become of them all? where were they? and why did they not appear? up- 
braiding him with their cowardice in deserting him; thus adding to the afflie- 
tion of it. There was something significant in this, that Christ’s calling and 
owning his disciples was the first thing laid to his charge; for it was for their 
sakes that he sanctified himself and suffered, 

Secondly. Concerning his doctrine; that they might charge him with heresy, 
and bring him under the penalty of the law against false prophets, Dez. xiii. 9, 10. 
This was a matter properly cognizable in that court, Dew. xvii. 12; therefore a 
prophet could not perish but at Jerusalem, where that court sat. They co 
not prove any false doctrine upon him; but they hoped to extort someta x 
from him which they might distort to his prejudice, and to make him n 


xix. 1. “Scourged him:” Pilate had before offered to do this, and 
then release Jesus (Luke xxiii. 16, 22). It is not improbable that he 
scourged Jesus now in the hope that this punishment would satisfy 
the Jews. 

xix. 2—5, This mockery on the part of the soldiers seems to have 
been their own act, and not suggested or countenanced by Pilate. 
“The purple robe:” Olshausen says it was an old robe. It may 
have been the “gorgeous” roke in which Herod arrayed him (Luke 


xxiii. 11), “And said:” the majority of early MSS. read, “ And they 
kept coming unto him, and saying,’ &e. ‘Then came Jesus forth ;” 
or, “ Jesus therefore came forth, wearing the crown of thorns,” &c. 
xix. 6. “Take ye him, and crucify him:’ Alford renders, ‘Take 
him yourselves.” ‘T’o understand the meaning and force of these 
words, we must remember—(1) that the Jews were not permitted to 
inflict death (xviii. 31); (2) that the verbal permission would involve 
them in the actual responsibility ; (3) that the inflictium of this deat 
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offender for some word or other, Isa. xxix. 21. They said nothing to him con- 
cerning his miracles, by which he had done so much good, and proved his doc- 
trine beyond contradiction, because of these they were sure they could take no 
hold. Thus the adversaries of Christ, while they are industriously quarrelling 
with his truth, wilfully shut their eyes against the evidences of it, and take no 
notice of them. : : 
2. ‘he appeal Christ made in answer to these interrogatories. i 
Ist. As to his disciples, he said nothing, because it was an impertinent ques- 
tion. If his doctrine was sound and good, his having disciples to whom to com- 
muniecate it was no more than what was practised and allowed by their own 
doctors. If Caiaphas, in asking him concerning his disciples, designed to ensnare 
them, and bring them into trouble, it was in kindness to them that he said 
nothing of them; for he had said, ‘ Let these go their way.” If he meant to 
upbraid him with their cowardice, no wonder he said nothing; for, 
Pudet hec opprobria nobis, 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli, 

—‘Shame attaches when charges are exhibited that cannot be refuted.’ 
would say nothing to condemn them, and could say nothing to justify them. 
gud. As to his doctrine, he said nothing in particular; but in general referred 
himself to those that heard him, being not only made manifest to God, but made 

manifest also in their consciences, ver. 20, 21. Be 

Zirst. He tacitly charges his judges with illegal proceedings. He doth not 
indeed speak evil of the rulers of the people, nor say now to these princes, Ye 
are wicked; but he appeals to the settled rules of their own court, whether 
they had dealt fairly by him. “Do ye indeed judge righteously ?” Ps. lviii. 1. 
So here, “ Why ask ye me?” Which implies two absurdities in judgment, 
ist. Why ask ye me now concerning my doctrine, when you have already con- 
demned it? They had made an order of court for the excommunicating of all 
that owned him, ch. ix. 22, had issued out a proclamation for the apprehending 
of him; and now they come to ask what his doctrine is! ‘Thus was he con- 
demned, as his doctrine and cause commonly are, unheard. 2nd. “ Why ask ye 
me?” must L accuse myself, when you have no evidence against me ? : 

Secondly. He insists upon his fair and open dealing with them in the publi- 
cation of his doctrine, and justifies himself with that. The crime which the 
Sanhedrim by the law was to inquire after, was the clandestine spreading of 
dangerous doctrines, enticing secretly, Dew. xiii. 6. As to this, therefore, Christ 
clears himself very fully. 1Is¢. As to the manner of his preaching. He spake 
© openly,” mappnoia,—with freedom and plainness of speech; he did not deliver 
things ambiguously, as Apollo did his oracles. ‘Those that would undermine the 
truth, and spread corrupt notions, do it by sly insinuations, putting queries, 
starting difficulties, and asserting nothing; but Christ explained himself fully 
with, © Verily, verily, Lsay unto you;” his reproofs were free and bold, and 
his testimonies express against the corruptions of the age. 2nd. As to the 

ersons he preached to. He spake to the world, that is, to all that had ears to 
Rear, and were willing to hear him, high or low, learned or unlearned, Jew or 
Gentile, friend or foe; his doctrine feared not the censure of a mixed multi- 
tude; nor did he grudge the knowledge of it to any, as the masters of some 
rare invention commonly do, but freely communicated it, as the sun doth his 
beams. 3rd. As to the places he preachéd in. When he was in the country, he 
preached ordinarily in the synagogues, the places of meeting for_worship, and 
on the sabbath day, the time of meeting; when he came up to Jerusalem, he 
preached the same doctrine in the temple, at the time of the solemn feasts, 
when the Jews from all parts assembled there. Though he often preached in 
private houses, and on mountains, and by the seaside, to shew that his word 
and worship were not to be confined to temples and synagogues, yet what he 
preached in private was the very same with what he delivered publicly. Note, 
The doctrine of Christ, purely and plainly preached, need not be ashamed to 
appear in the most numerous assembly, for it carries its own strength and 
beauty along with it. What Christ’s faithful ministers say, they would be willing | 
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all the world should hear. Wisdom cries in the places of concourse, Pr. i. 21; 
Vili. 33 ix.3. 4th. As to the doctrine itself. He said nothing in secret contrary 
to what he said in public, but only by way of repetition and explication. “In 
secret have I said nothing ;” as if he had been either suspicious of the truth of , 
it, or conscious of any ill design in it. He sought no corners, for he feared no 
colours, nor said any thing that he need be ashamed of; what he did speak 
in private to his disciples he ordered them to proclaim on the housetops. 
Mat. x. 27. God saith of himself, Jsa. xlv. 19, “ 1 have not spoken in secret ;’ 
his commandment is not hidden, Dew. xxx. 11. And the righteousness of faith 
speaks in like manner, Rom. x. 5. Veritas nihil metuit nisi abscondi,— truth 
fears nothing but concealment.’— Tertul. 

Thirdly. He appeals to those that had heard him, and desires they might be 
examined what doctrine he had preached, and whether it had that dangerous 
tendency that was surmised. “Ask them that heard me, what I said unto 
them;” some of them may be in court, or may be sent for out of their beds. He 
means not his friends and fullowers, who might be presumed to speak in his | 
favour; but, Ask any impartial hearer; ask your own officers. Some think he 
pointed to them, when he said, “ Behold, they know what I said,” referring to | 
the report which they had made of his preaching, ch. vii. 46,‘ Never man spake | 
like this man.” Nay, you may ask some upon the bench; for it is probable 
some of them had heard him, and been put to silence by him. Note, The duc- 
trine of Christ may safely appeal to all that know it, and has so much right | 
and reason on its side, that they who will judge impartially cannot but wit- 
ness to it. 

Fifthly. While the judges were examining him, the servants that stood by 
were abusing him, ver. 22, 23. 

1. It was a base affront which one of the officers gave him; though he spoke 
with so much calmness and convincing evidence, this insolent fellow “ struck 
him with the palm of his hand,” probably on the side of his head or face, 
saying, ““Answerest thou the high priest so?” as if he had behaved himself 
rudely to the court. E 

Ist. He struck him, édaxe pamona,—he ‘ gave him a blow.” Some think it signi- 
fies a blow with a rod, or wand, from pafdos; or with the staff which was the 
badge of his office. Now the Scripture was fulfilled, Zsa. 1. 6, “I gave my 
cheeks,” els parisputa, so the Seventy, “to blows,” the word here used. And 
Mice. v. 1, “'They shall smite the Judge of Israel with a rod upon the cheek ;” 
and the type answered, Job xvi. 10, “'They have smitten me on the cheek 
reproachfully.” It was unjust to strike one that neither said nor did amiss; it 
was insolent for a mean servant to strike one that was confessedly a person of 
account; it was cowardly to strike one that had his hands tied; and barbarous 
to strike a prisoner at the bar. Here was a breach of the peace in the face of 
the court, and yet the judges countenanced it. Confusion of face was our due; 
but Christ here took it tu nimself; Upon me be the-curse, the shame. 

end. He checked him in a haughty, imperious manner, “ Answerest thou the | 
fligh priest so?” As if the blessed Jesus was not good enough to speak to his 
Master, or not wise enough to know how to speak to him, but, like a rude and 
ignorant prisoner, must be controlled by the jailer, and taught huw to behave 


himself. Some of the ancients suggest that this officer was Malchus, who 
pwed to Christ the healing of his ear, and the saving of his head, and yet made 
him this ill return. But, whoever it was, it was done to please the high priest, 


by the Jews on a fellow-countryman, on a charge of sedition, would 
be a slavish acknowledgment of their subjection to Rome. Pilate 
spoke in irritation, and satirically (see xviii. 31). 

xix. 7. “We have a law:” the “we” here is emphatic, and 
answers to “ yourselves” in Pilate’s words. The rejoinder is a reply 
to the taunt of Pilate, which thus extorted from them the acknowledg- 
ment that they had a reason for desiring the death of Jesus different 
from that alleged in their actual charge against him. 
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and to curry favour with him; for what he said speaks a jealousy for the 
dignity of the high priest. Wicked rulers will not want wicked servants, who 
will help forward the affliction of those whom their masters persecute. There 
was a successor of this high priest that commanded the bystanders to smite 
Paul thus on the mouth, Acts xxiii. 2, Some think this officer took himsel? 
atfronted by Christ’s appeal to those about him concerning his doctrine, as 
if he would have vouched him to be a witness; and perhaps he was one of those 
officers that had spoken honourably of him, ch. vii. 47; and, lest he should now 
be thought a secret friend to him, he thus appears a bitter enemy. 

2. Christ bore this affront with wonderful meekness and patience; ver. 23, 
“Tf Lhave spoken evil,” in what I have now said, “bear witness of the evil,’ 
observe it to the court, and let them judge of it who are the proper judges; 
“but if well,” and as it did become me, “ why smitest thou me?” hrist could 
have answered him with a miracle of wrath, could have struck him dumb or 
dead, or have withered the hand that was lifted up against him. But this was 
the day of his patience and suffering, and he answered him with the meekness 
of wisdom, to teach us not to avenge ourselves; not to render railing for 
railing, but, with the innocency of the dove, to bear injuries, even then when 
with the wisdom of the serpent, as our Saviour, we shew the injustice of them, 
and appeal to the magistrate concerning them. Christ did not here turn the 
other cheek, by which it appears that that rule, Mat. v. 39, is not to be under- 
stood literally; a man may possibly turn the other cheek, and yet have his 
heart full of malice; but, comparing Christ’s precept with his pattern, we 
learn, Ist. That in such cases we must not be our own ayengers, nor judges in 
our own case; we must rather receive than give the second blow, which makes 
the quarrel. We are allowed to defend ourselves, but not to avenge ourselves; 
the magistrate (if it be necessary for the preserving of the public peace, and 
the restraining and terrifying of evil doers) is to be the avenger, Rom. xiii. 4. 
2nd. Our resentment of injuries done us must always be rational, and never 
passionate; such Christ’s here was; when he suttered he reasoned, but threat- 
ened not. He fairly expostulated with him that did him the injury, and so may 
we. 3rd. When we are called out to suffering, we must accommodate ourselves 
to the inconveniences of a suffering state with patience, and by one indig- 
nity done us be prepared to receive another, and to make the best of it. 

Sixthly. While the servants were thus abusing him, Peter was proceeding 
aba) him, ver. 25—27. It is a sad story, and none of the least of Christ’s 
sufferings. 

1. He repeated the sin the second time, ver. 25. While he was warming 
himself with the servants, as one of them, they asked him, “ Art not thou one 
of his disciples ?” what dost thon here among us? He, perhaps, hearinz that 
Christ was examined about his disciples, and fearing he should be seized, or at 
heres get as his Master was, if he should own it, flatly denied it, and said, 

am nct. 

Ist. It was his great folly to thrust himself into the temptation, by continuing 
in the company of those that were unsuitable for him, and that he had nothing 
to do with. e stayed to warm himself; but they that warm themselves with 
evil doers grow cold towards good people and good things; and they that are 
fond ef the devil’s fireside, are in danger of the devil’s fire. Peter might have 
stood by his Master at the bar, and have warmed himself better than here, at the 
fire of his Master’s love, which many waters could not quench, Cant. viii. 6, 7. 
He might there have warmed himself with zeal for his Master, and indignation 
at his persecutors; but he chose rather to warm with them than to warm against 
them. But how could one, one disciple, be warm alone? Keel. iv. 11. 

2nd. It was his great unhappiness that he was again assaulted by the tempta- 
tion; and no other could be expected, for this was a place, this an hour of 
temptation. When the judge asked Christ about his disciples, probably the 
servants took the hint, and challenged Peter for one of them, Answer to thy 
name. See here, First. The subtilty of the tempter in running down one 
whom he saw falling, and mustering a greater force against him; not a maid 
now, but all the servants. Note, Yielding to one temptation invites another, 
and perhaps a stronger; Satan redoubles his attacks when we give ground. 
Secondly. ‘The danger of bad company. We commonly study to approve oure 
selves to those with whom we choose to associate ourselves; their good word 
we value ourselves by, and covet to stand right in their opinion. As we choose 
our people, we choose our praise, and govern ourselves accordingly ; and are 
therefore concerned to make the first choice well, and not to mingle ourselves 
with those whom we cannot please without displeasing God. 

3rd. It was his great weakness, nay, it was his great wickedness, to yield to 
the temptation, and to say, 1 am not one of his disciples, as one ashamed of 
that which was his honour, and afraid of suffering for it, which would nave 
been yet more his honour. See how the fear of man brings a snure. When 
Christ was admired and caressed, and treated with respect, Peter pleased 
himself, and perhaps prided himself, in this that he was a disciple of Christ; 
and so put in for a share in the honours done his Master. But thus many, who 
seem fond of the reputation of religion when it is in fashion, are ashamed of 
the reproach of it; but we must take it for better and worse. 

2. He repeated the sin the third time, ver. 26,27. Here he was attacked b 
one of the servants, that by the same token was kinsman to Malchus: and, 
when he hears Peter deny himself to be a disciple of Christ, gives him the lie 
with great assurance, * Did not I see thee in the garden with him?” witness 
my kinsman’s ear: Peter then denied again, as if he knew nothing of Christ, 
nothing of the garden, nothing of all this matter. 3 

ist. This third assault of the temptation was more close than the former. 
Before, his relation to Christ was only suspected, here it is proved upon him by 
one that saw him with Jesus, and saw him draw his sword in his defence. 
Note, ‘hey who by sin think to help themselves out of trouble do but entangle 
and embarrass themselves the more. Dare to be brave; for truth will out. A 
bird of the air may perhaps tell the matter which we seek to conceal with a lie. 
Notice is taken of this servant’s being akin to Malchus, because that circum- 
stance would make it the more a terror to Peter; Now, thinks he, lam gone, my 
business is done, there needs no other witness or prosecutor. We should not, 
if we can help it, make any man in particular our enemy; because the time may 
come when either he or some of his relations may have us at their merey. He 
that may need a friend, should not make a foe. ut observe, though here was 
sutlicient evidence against Peter, and sufficient provocation given by his denial 
to have prosecuted him, yet he escapes, has no harm done him, nur attempted to 
be done. Note, We are often drawn into sin by groundless, causeless fears, 
which there is no occasion for; and which a small degree uf wisdom and resu- 
lution would make nothing of. 

2nd. His yielding to it was no less base than the former ; “ He denied again.” 
See here, First. The nature of sin in general; the heart is hardened by the 
deceitfulness of it, Heb. iii. 13. It was a strange degree of effrontery that 
Peter was arrived to on a sudden, that he could with such assurance stand m 
lie against so clear a disproot ; but “the beginning of sin is as the lett*»g forth 
ot water ;” when once the fence is broken, men easily go from bad to worse. 
Secondly. Of the sin of lying in particular; it is a fruitful sin, and upon that 
account exceedingly sinful. Qne lie needs another to support it. and that 
another, It is a rule in the devil’s politics, Male facta male factis tegere, ne 
perpluant,— to cover sin with sin, in order to escape detection.’ 


xix. 8. “When Pilate heard that saying:” or, rather, “‘this 
saying.’ “The more afraid:” the feeling which now took posses- 
sion of his mind was fear. The words indeed seem to intimate that 
he was afraid before. The former fear may have been simply some 
apprehension of the political trouble into which the chief priests 
evidently designed to bring him. Now, however, the fear is con~ 
cerning the prisoner, who has claimed to be the Son of God. The 
half-sad, half-sceptical temperament of Pilate was just that which 
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3. The hint given him for the awakening ot his conscience was se isonable 
and happy; “immediately the cock crew,” and this is all that is here said | 
of his repentan-e, it being recorded by the other evangelists. This brought 
him to himself, by bringing to his mind the words of Christ. See here, Ist. The 
care Christ has of those that are his, notwithstanding their follies; though 
they fall, they are not utterly cast down, not utterly cast off. 2nd. The advan- 
tage of having faithful remembrancers near us, that, though they cannot tell us 
more than we know already, yet may mind us of that which we know, but have 
forgotten. The crowing of the cock to others was an accidental thing, and had 
no significancy; but to Peter it was the voice of God, and had a blessed ten- 
dency to awaken his conscience, by putting him in mind of the word of Christ. 


28 Then led they Jesus from Caiaphas unto thie 
hall of judgment: and it was early; and they them- 
selves went not into the judgment hall, lest they 
should be defiled ; but that they might eat the pass- 
over. 29 Pilate then went out unto them, and said, 
What accusation bring ye against this man? 30 
They answered and said unto him, If he were not a 
malefactor, we would not have delivered him up 
unto thee. 31 Then said Pilate unto them, ‘lake 
ye him, and judge him according to your law. The 
Jews therefore said unto him, It is not lawful for us 
to put any man to death: 32 That the saying of | 
Jesus might be fulfilled, which he spake, signifying 
what death he should die. 33 Then Pilate entered 
into the judgment hall again, and called Jesus, and 
said unto him, Art thou the King of the Jews? 34 
Jesus answered him, Sayest thou this thing of thy- 
self, or did others tell it thee of me? 35 Pilate 
answered, Am Ia Jew? ‘Thine own nation and thie 
chief priests have delivered thee unto me: what hast 
thou done? 386 Jesus answered, My kingdom is' 
not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be, 
delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom not 
from hence. 387 Pilate therefore said unto him, 
Art thouaking then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest 
that Iam aking. ‘To this end was I born, and for 
this cause came [ into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice. 38 Pilate saith unto him, 
What is truth? And when he had said this, he 
went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, 
I find in him no fault at all. 39 But ye have a 
custom, that I should release unto you one at the 
passover: will ye therefore that I release unto you’ 
the King of the Jews? 40 Then cried they all 
again, saying, Not this man, but Barabbas. Now 


Barabbas was a robber. 


We have here an account of Christ’s arraignment before Pilate, the Roman | 

overnor, in the pretorium, (a Latin word made Greek,) the prator’s house, or | 
hall of judgment ; thither oe hurried him to get him condemned in the Roman | 
court, and executed by the Roman power. Being resolved on his death they | 
took this course, 1. That he might be put to death the more legally, and | 
regularly, according to the present constitution of their government, since 
they became a province of the empire; not stoned in a popular tumult, as 
Stephen, but put to death with the present formalities of justice. Thus he 
was treated as a malefactor, being made sin for us. 2. ‘hat he might be put 
to death the more safely. If they could engage the Roman government in the 
matter, which the people stood in awe of, there would be little danger of an 
uproar. 3. That he might be put to death with more reproach to himself. The 
death of the cross, which the Romans commonly used, being of all other the 
most ignominious, they were desirous by it to put an indelible mark of infamy 
upon him, and so to sink his reputation for ever. This, therefore, they harped 
upon, “Crucify him.” 4. ‘That he might be put to death with less reproach to 
them. It was an invidious thing to pus one to death that had done so much 
good in the world; and therefore they were willing to throw the odium upon 
the Roman government, to make that the less acceptable to the people, and 
save themselves from the reproach. Thus many are more afraid of the scandal | 
of an ill thing than cf the sin of it: see Acts v. 28. : ; } | 

Two things are here observed concerning the prosecution: 1. Their policy 
aad industry in the prosecution; it was early. Some think about two or three 
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could be susceptible of an almost superstitious dread. Added to 
this, his conscience had declared against the condemnation of Christ. 
He dreaded to deliver Jesus to death, and he dreaded to release him, 
for he knew the wily priesthood were seeking to undermine his 
ition, ? 
xix. 10. “Speakest thou not unto me?” The word “me” is 
emphatic. Pilate is surprised at the demeanour of the prisoner, and 
falls back on his own position of authority. Yet even here the tone 
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in the morning; others about five or six. when most people were in their beds, 
and so there would be the less danger of opposition from the people that were 
for Christ; while at the same time they had their agents about to call those 
together whom they could influence to ery ont against him. See how much 
their heart was upon it, and how violent they were in the prosecution; now 
they had him in their hands, they would lose no time till they had lim upon the 
cross, but denied themselves their natural rest to push on this matter: sce 
Mic. ii. 1, 2. Their superstition and vile hypocrisy. The chief priests ard 
elders, though they came along with the prisoner, that the thing might be done 
effectually, “yet they went not into the judgment hall,” because it was the 
house of an uncircumcised Gentile, ‘lest thay should be defiled,” but kept out 
of doors, “that they might eat the passover;” not the paschal lamb, that was 
eaten the night before, but the passover feast, upon the sacrifices which were 
offered on the fifteenth day; the Chagigah, as they called it, the passover 
bullocks, spoken of Dew. xvi. 2; 2 Chr. xxx. 24; xxxv. 8,9. These they were tu 
eat of, and therefore would not go into the court for fear of touching a Gentile; 
and thereby contracting, not a legal, but only a traditional pollution. This 
they scrupled, but made no scruple of breaking througa all the laws of equity 
to persecute Christ to the death; “ They strained at a gnat, and swallowed a 
camel.” Let us now see what passed at the judgment hall. Here is, 

First. Pilate’s conference with the prosecutors; they are called first, and heard 
what they had to say against the prisoner, as was very fit, ver. 29—32. 

1. The judge calls for the indictment. Because they would not come into the 
hall, he went out to them into the court before the house, to talk with them. 
Looking upon Pilate as a magistrate, that we may give every one his due, here 
are three things commendable in him: Ist. His diligent and close application to 
business, If it had been upon a good occasion, it had been very well that he 
was willing to be called up early to the judgment seat. Men in public tru-ts 
must not love their ease. 2nd. His condescension to the humour of the people; 
and receding from the honour of his place to gratify their scruples. He might 
have said, If they be so nice as not to come in to me, let them go home as they 
came; by the same rule as we might say, If the complainant scruple to put off 
his hat to the magistrates, let not his complaint be heard; but Pilate insists 
not upon it, bears with them, and goes out to them: for when it is for good, we 
should become all things to all men. 3rd. His adherence to the rule of 
justice in demanding the accusation, suspecting the prosecution to be mat.- 
cious; “ What accusation bring ye against thisman?” What is the crime you 
charge him with, and what proof have ye of it? It was a law of nature, before 
Valerius Publicola made it a Roman law, Ne quis indicta causa condemnatur,— 

No inan should be condemned unheard :’ see Acts xxv. 16,17. It is unrea- 
sonable to commit a man without alleging some cause in the warrant, and 
much more to arraign a man when there is no bill of indictment found against 
lim. 

2. The prosecutors demand judgment against him, upon a general surmise 
that he was a criminal; not alleging, much less proving, any thing in particular 
worthy of death, or of bonds; ver. 30, “If he were not a malefactor,” or evil 

oer, “we would not have delivered him to thee” to be condemned. This 
speaks them, Ist. Very rude and uncivil to Pilate; a parcel of ill-natured 
men, that affected to despise dominion. When Pilate was so complaisant to 
them as to come out to treat with them, yet they were to the highest desree ut 
of humour with him. He put the most reasonable question to them that could 
be, but if it had been the most absurd they could not have answered him with 
more disdain. 2nd. Very spiteful and malicious towards our Lord Jesus; 
right or wrong, they will have him to be a malefactor, and treated as one. We 
are to presume a man innocent till he is proved guilty; but they will presume 
him guilty who could prove himself innocent. They cannot aay he is a traitor, 
a murderer, a felon, a breaker of the peace, but an evil doer. Hean evil doer 
who “went about doing good!” Let those be called whom he had cured, and 
fed, and taught; whom he had rescued from devils, avd raised from death; 
and let them be asked whether he were an evil doer or no. Note, lt is nu new 
thing for the best of benefactors to be branded and run down as the worst ot 
malefactors. 3rd. Very proud, and conceited of themselves, and their own 
judgment and justice; as if their delivering a man up under the general 
character of a malefactor were sufficient for the civil magistrate to ground a 
judicial sentence upon; than which what could be more haughty ? 

3. The judge remands him to their own court; ver. 31, “Take ye him, and 
judge him according to your own law,” and do not trouble me with him. Now, 
Ist. Some think Pilate herein complimented them, acknowledging the remains 
of their power, and allowing them to exert it. Corporal punishment they 
might inflict, as scourging in their synagogues, but whether capital or no, is 
uncertain. But, saith Pilate, go as far as your jaw will allow you, and if you 
go farther it shall be connived at. This he said,‘ willing to do the Jews a 
pleasure,” but unwilling to do them the service they required. 2nd. Others 
think he bantered them, and upbraided them with their present state of weak- 
ness and subjection. They would be the sole judges of the guilt; Pray, saith 
Pilate, if you will be so, go on as you have begun; you have found him guilty 
by your own law, condemn him, if you dare, by your own law, to carry on the 
humour. Nothing ismore absurd, nor more deserves to be exposed, than for 
those to pretend to dictate, and boast of their wisdom, who are weak and 
underlings, and whose lot it is to be dictated to. Some think Pilate here 
reflects upon the law of Moses, as if that allowed them to do that which the 
Roman law would by no means allow, the judging of a man unheard: It may 
be your law will sutfer such a thing, but ours will not. Thus through their 
corruptions the law of God was blasphemed, and so is his Gospel too. 

4. They disown any authority as judges, and, since it must be so, are con- 
tent to be prosecutors. They now grow less insolent, and more submissive, 
and own, “It is not lawful for us to put any man to death,” whatever less 

unishment we may inflict, and this is a malefactor whom we would have the 
ylood of, Ist. Some think they had lost their power to give judgment in matters 
of life and death only by their own carelessness, and cowardly yielding to the 
darling iniquities of the age, so Dr. Lightfoot ; ov« éerr, It is not in our power 
to pass sentence of death upon any; if we do, we shall have the mob about our 
ears presently. 2nd. Others think their pow ge was taken from them by the 
Romans, because they had not used it well, or because it was thought too great 
a trust to be lodged in the hands of a conquered, and yet an unsubdued, people. 
Their acknowledgment of this they designed for a compliment to Pilate, and to 
atone for their rudeness, ver. 30; but it amounts to a full evidence that the 
sceptre was departed from Judah, and therefore now the Messiah was to come, 
Gen. xlix. 10. If the Jews have no power to put any man to death, where is 
the sceptre? Yet they ask not, Where is the Shiloh? 3rd. However, there 
was a providence in it, that either they should have no power to put any man 
to death, or should decline the exercise of it upon this occasion, “that the 
saying of Jesus might be fulfilled which he spake, signifying what death he 
should die,” ver, 32. Observe, ; : 

First. In general, that even they who designed the defeating of Christ’s 
sayings, beyond their intention were made serviceable to the fulfilling of them 
by an overruling band of God. No word of Christ shall fall to the ground; 
he can never either deceive or be deceived. Even the chief priests, while they 
persecuted him as a deceiver, had their spirits so directed as to help to prove 


is that of a man under the influence of fear, for he hints that he can 
use his power in favour of Jesus. This is the more apparent if we 
accept the transposition adopted by Alford, who renders the last 
clause of this verse, ‘‘ Knowest thou not that I have power to release 
thee, and have power to crucify thee?’”? The hint of a release thus 
holds the first place in the speech. 

xix. 12. “ And from thenceforth:” ¢.¢., especially after hearing 
this. “Upon this” is Alford’s rendering. “But the Jews cried 
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him true, when we would think, by taking other measures, they might have 
defeated his predictions; ‘‘ Howbeit they meant not so,” Isa. x. 7. 

Secondly. hose sayings of Christ in particular were fulfilled which he had 
spoken concerning is own death. ‘Two sayings of Christ concerning his death 
were fulfilled by the Jews declining to judge him according to their law: lyst, 
He had said that he should be delivered to the Gentiles, and that they should 
put him to death, Mat. xx. 19; Mar. x. 33; Lu. xviii. 32; and hereby that saying 
was fulfilled. 2nd. He had said that he should be erucified, Mat. xx. 19; 
xxvi. 2; lifted up, ch. iii. 14; xii. 32. Now if they had judged him by their 
law he had been stoned. Burning, strangling, and beheading were in some 
cases used among the Jews, but never crucifying. It was therefore necessary 
Christ should be put to death by the Romans ; that, being hanged upon a tree, 
he might be made a curse for us, Gal. iii. 13; and his hands and feet might be 
pierced. As the Roman power had brought him to be born at Bethlehem, 
so now to die upon a cross, and both according to the Scriptures. It is like- 
wise determined concerning us, though not discovered to us, what death we 
ghall die; which should free us from all disquieting cares about that matter. 
Lord, what, and when, and how thou hast appointed. 

Secondly. Here is Pilate’s conference with the prisoner, ver. 35, &c.; where 
we have 

1. ‘The prisoner set to the bar. Pilate, after he had conferred with the chief 

riests at his dvor, entered into the hall, and called for Jesus to be brought in. 
Tie would not examine him in the crowd, where he might be disturbed by the 
noise, but ordered him to be brought into the hall, for he made no difficulty of 
guing in among the Gentiles. We by sin were become liable to the judgment 
of God, and were to be brought before his bar; therefore Christ being made 
sin, and a curse for us, was arraigned as acriminal. Pilate entered into judg- 
ment with him, that God might not enter into judgment with us. 

2. His examination. ‘The other evaaselists tell us that his accusers had laid 
it to his charge, that he perverted the nation, forbidding to give tribute to 
Cesar, and upon this he is examined. 

ist. Here isa question put to him with a design to ensnare him, and to find 
out something upon which to ground an accusation. “Art thou the king of the 
Jews?” 6 Bacireus, that king of the Jews that has been so much talked of, and 
so long expected—Messiah the prince; art thou he? Thatis, dost thou pretend 
to be he? dost thou call thyself, and wouldst thou be thought so? For he 
was far from imagining that really he was so, or making a question of that. 
Some think Pilate asked this with an air of scorn and contempt; What, art 
thoua king, that makest so meana figure? Art thou the king of the Jews, by 
whom thou art hated and persecuted? Art thou king, de jure,— of right ;’ 
while the emperor is only king de facto Pin fact?’ Since it could not be 
proved he ever said it, he would constrain him to say it now, that he might 
proceed upon his own confession. ; : 

2nd. Christ answers this question with another, not for evasion, but as an 
intimation to Pilate, to consider what he did, and upon what grounds he went; 
ver. 34, “Sayest thon this thing of thyself,” from a suspicion arising in thy 
own breast, “or did others tell it thee of me,” and dost thou ask it only to 
oblige them? 

First. It is plain thou hast no reason to say that of thyself. Pilate was 
obliged by his office to take care of the interests of the Roman government, 
wut he could not say that that was in any danger, or suffered any damage by 
any thing our Lord Jesus had ever said or done. He never appeared in worldly 
pomp, never assumed any secular power, never acted as a judge or divider, 
never were any traitorous principles or practices objected to him, nor any thing 
that might give the least umbrage of suspicion. 

Secondly. If others tell it thee of me, to incense thee against me, thou oughtest 
to consider who they are, and upon what principles they go; and whether they 
who represented him as an enemy to Cesar were not really such themselves, 
and therefore used this only as a pretence to cover their malice; which, if so, 
ought to be well weighed by a judge that would do justice. Nay, if Pilate had 
been as inquisitive as he ought to have been in this matter, he would have 
found that the true reason why the chief priests were outrageous against Jesus 
was, because he did not set up a temporal kingdom, in opposition to the Roman 
power; if he would have done that, and would have wrought miracles to bring 
them out of the Roman bondage, as Moses did to bring them out of the Exyp- 
tian, they would have been so far from siding with the Romans against him, 
that they would have made him their king, and have fought under him against 
the Romans; but he not answering this expectation of theirs, they charged that 
upon him wheat they were themselves most notoriously guilty of, disaffection 
to, and design against, the present government; and was such an infornfation as 
this fit to be countenanced? 

3rd. Pilate resents Christ's answer, and takes it very heinously, ver. 35. This 
is a direct answer to Christ’s question, ver. 34, 

First. Christ had asked him, Whether he spoke of himself? No; saith he, 
“am La Jew,” that thou suspectest me to be in the plot against thee? I know 
nothing of the Messiah, nor desire to know, and therefore interest not myself 
in the dispute who is the Messiah, and who not; itis allalike tome. Observe 
with what disdain Pilate asks, “Am IaJew?” The Jews were upon many 
accounts an honourable people, but having corrupted the covenant of their 
God, he made them contemptible and base before all the people, Mal. ii. 8, 9, 
so that a man of sense and honour reckoned it a scandal to be counted a Jew. 
Thus good names often suffer for the sake of the ill men that wear them. It is 
sad that when a Turk is suspected of dishonesty he should ask, What, do you 
take me for a Christian ? 

Secondly. Christ had asked him, Whether others told him? Yes, saith he, 
and those thine own people, that one would think should be biassed in favour 
of thee; and the priests, whose testimony, a verbum sacerdotis,— on the word 
of a priest,’ ought to be regarded ; and therefore I have nothing to do but to 
proceed upon their information. Thus Christ in his religion still suffers by 
those that are of his own nation, even the priests that profess relation to him, 
but do not live up to their profession. 

Thirdly. Christ had declined answering that question, “ Art thou the king 
of the Jews?” and therefore Pilate puts another question to him, more gene- 
ral, “ What hast thou done?” What provocation hast thou given to thy own 
nation, and particularly the priests, to be so violent against thee? Surely there 
cannot be all this smoke but there is some fire; what is it? 

4th. Christ in his next reply gives a more full and direct answer to Pilate’s 
former question, “ Art thou a king?” explaining in what sense he was a king, 
but not such a king as was any ways dangerous to the Roman government; 
not a secular king, for his interest was not supported by secular methods, 
ver. 36. Observe, k 

trst. An account of the nature and constitution of Christ’s kingdom. It “fis 
not of this world.” It is expressed negatively, what it is not, to rectify the pre- 
sent mistakes concer”in® it, but the positive is implied; it is the kingdom of 
‘heaven, and belongs to anether world. He is a king, and has a kingdom; but 
not of this world. Ist. Its rise is not from this world. ‘The kingdoms of men 
arise out of the sea and the earth, Dan. vii. 3; Rev. xiii. 1, 11; but the holy 
city comes down from God out of heaven, Rev. xxi. 2. His kingdom is not by 
succession, erection, or conquest, but by the immediate and special designation 


out,” &c.: the last argument, which had been long in the minds of 
the priests, and probably suspected by Pilate, is now openly urged. 
It was not uttered till the vehemence of rage overcame their decent 
respect for Pilate’s position. The cry was equivalent to a threat of 
impeachment, which we know was much dreaded by such officers as 
the procurators, especially if of the character of Pilate or Felix. Toa 
Tiberius_a mere suspicion was as bad as an offence. The term 
* Cwaaz’s friexg * is not to be taken (so Olshausen thinks) as equiva. 
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of the Divine will and counsel. 2nd. Its nature is not worldly; «tis a kingdom 

within men, Le. xvii. 21; set up in their hearts and consciences, Rom, xiv. 173 

its riches spiritual, powers spiritual, and all its glory within. ‘lhe ministers of 

state in Christ’s kingdom have not the spirit of the world, 1 Cor. ii. 12. 3rd. Ite 
guards and supports are not worldly ; its weapons spiritual. It needed not, nor 
used, secular force to maintain and advance it; nor was it carried on in a way 
hurtful to kings or provinces; it did not in the least interfere with the pre- 
rogatives of princes, or the property of their subjects; it tended not to alter 
any national establishment in secular things, nor opposed any kingdom but that 
of sin and Satan. 4th. Its tendency and design is not worldly. Christ aimed 
not, nor would allow his disciples to aim, at the pomp and power of the great 
men of the earth. 5th. Its subjects, though they are in the world, yet are 
not of the world; they are called and chosen out of the world, are born from 
and bound for another world; they are neither the world’s pupils nor its dar- 
lings; neither governed by its wisdom, nor enriched with its wealth. 

Secondly. An evidence of the spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom produced. 

If he had designed an opposition to the government, he would have fought 

them at their own weapons, and would have repelled force with foree of the 
same nature; but he did not take this course. ‘‘If my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 

Jews,” and my kingdom be ruined by them. But, Ist. His followers did not 

offer to fight. There was no uproar, no attempt to rescue him, though the town 

was now full of Galileans, his friends and countrymen, and they generally 
armed; but the peaceable behaviour of his disciples on this occasion was 
enough to “put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” 2nd. He did not 
order them to fight, nay, he forbade them; which was an evidence both that 
he did not depend upon worldly aids, for he could have summoned legions of 
angels into his service, which shewed that his kingdom was from above; as 
also that he did not dread worldly opposition, for he was very willing to be 
i delivered to the Jews, as knowing that that which would have been the 
| destruction of any worldly kingdom would be the advancement and establish- 
ment of his. Justly, therefore, doth he conclude, ‘ Now you may see my kingdom 
is not from hence; in the world, but-not of it.’ 
5th. In answer to Pilate’s farther query, he replies yet more directly, ver. 37, 
where we have, 
First. Pilate’s plain question, “ Art thou a king then?” Thou speakest of a 
kingdom thou hast, art thou then in any sense a king? And what colour hast 
| thou for such a claim? Explain thyself. 

Secondly. The good confession which our Lord Jesus witnessed before Pon- 
tius Pilate, in answer to this, 1 Zim. vi. 13,“ Thou sayest that Lam a king;” that 
is, ‘It is as thou sayest, lama king; for I came to bear witness of the truth.’ 

Ist. He grants himself to bea king, though not in the sense that Pilate meant 
it. The Messiah was expected under the character of a king, Messiah the 
prince; and therefore, having owned to Caiaphas that he was the Christ, he 
would not disown to Pilate that he was a king, lest he should seem inconsisten 
with himself.. Note, Though Christ took upon him the form of a servant, yet 
even then he justly claimed the honour and authority of a king. 

2nd. He explains himself, and shews how he is a king, as he came to bear 
witness of the truth; he rules in the minds of men by the power of truth. If 
he had meant himself a temporal prince, he would have said, “ For this end was 
I born, and for this cause came | into the world,” to rule the nations, to con- 
quer kings, and take possession of kingdoms; no, he came tu be a witness, a 
witness for the God that made the world, and against sin that ruins the world 
and by this word of his testimony he sets up and keeps up his kingdom. It was 
foretold that he should be a witness to the peuple, and, as such, a leader and 
comimander to the people, Zsa. lv. 4; Christ’s kingdom was not of this world, 
in which truth faileth, Zsa. lix. 15, (Qui nescit dissimulare, nescet regnare,— He 
that cannot dissemble, knows not how to reign,’) but of that ward in which 
truth reigns eternally. Christ’s errand into the world, and his business in the 
world, was to bear witness to the truth. First. To reveal it; to discover to 
the world that which otherwise could not have been known concerning God, 
and his will, and good will to men, ch. i. 18; xvii. 26. Secondly. ‘To confirm it, 
Rom. xv. 8. By his miracles he bare witness to the truth of religion, the truth 
of Divine revelation, and of God’s perfections and providence, and the truth of 
his promise and covenant, that all men through him might believe. Now by 
doing this he is a king, and sets up a kingdom. 

(1.) The foundation and power, the spirit and genius, of Christ’s kingdom is 
truth, Divine truth. When he said, “Iam the truth,” he said in effect, ‘lama 
king ;’ be conquers by the convincing evidence of truth, he rules by the com- 
manding power of truth, and “in his majesty rides prosperously, because of 
truth,” Ps. xlv.4; it is with his truth that he shall judge the people, Ps. xevi. 33; 
it is the sceptre of his kingdom; he draws with the cords of a man, that is, 
with truth revealed to us, and received by us in the love of it; and thus he 
brings thoughts into obedience. He came a light into the world, and rules as 
the sun by day. 

(2.) The subjects of this kingdom are those that are of the truth. All that p 
the grace of God are rescued from under the power of the father of lies, mad 
are disposed to receive the truth, and submit to the power and influence of it, 
will hear Christ’s voice, that is, will become his subjects, and will bear faith 
and true allegiance to him. Every one that has any real sense of true religion, 
will entertain the Christian religion, and they belong to his kingdom; by the 
power of truth he makes them willing, Ps. cx. 3. All that are in love with 
truth will hear the voice of Christ; for greater, better, surer, sweeter truths 
can nowhere be found than are found in Christ, by whom grace and truth 
rete so that by hearing Christ’s voice ‘‘ we know that we are of the truth,” 
1 Jno. iii. 19. 

6th. Pilate hereupon puts a good question to him, but doth not stay for an 
answer ; ver. 38, he said, ‘* What is truth?” and immediately went out again. 

First. It is certain this was a good question, and could not be put to one that 
was better able to answerit. ‘I'ruth is that pearl of great price which the 
human understanding has a desire to, and is in quest of, for it cannot rest but 
in that which is, or at least is apprehended to be, truth. When we search the 
Scriptures, and attend the ministry of the word, it must be with this inquiry 
“What is truth?” and with this prayer, ‘Lead me in thy truth ;” into wl 
truth. But many put this question that have not patience and constancy 
enough to persevere in their search after truth; or not humility and sincerit 
enough to receive it when they have found it, 2 Tim. iii. 7. Thus many dea 
with their own consciences; they ask them those needful questions, What am 
1? what have I done? but will not take time for an answer. : 


Secondly. \tis uncertain with what design Pilate asked this question, 1st. Per- 
haps he spoke it as a learner, as one that began to think well of Christ, an’ to 
look upon him with some respect, and desired to be informed what new notions 
he advanced, and what improvements he pretended to in religion and learning. 
But while he desired to hear some new truth from him, as ‘Herod to see sume 
miracle, the clamour and outrage of the priests’ mob at his gate obliged him 
abruptly to let fall the discourse. 2nd. Some think he speaks * as a judge, 
inquiring farther into the cause now brought before him; Let me into this 
mystery, and pray thee tell me what the truth of it is, the true state of this 
matter. 3rd. Others think he speaks it as a scoffer, in a jeering way: ‘Thon 


lent to the honorary title, ‘ Amicus Casaris,” but rather as referring 
to his loyal adherence and faithfulness to the Emperor; the meaning 
being, “If you liberate this man, you are not faithful to the 
Emperor.” Lit 

xix. 13. “ Pavement:” a tesselated pavement. Such pavements 
are found in the “atrium” or court of nearly every house in Pompeii. 
Several, very elaborately executed, have been found at well-known 
Roman stations in England, ss Cirencester and Woodchester — 
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talkest of truth, canst thon tel! me what truth is, or give me a definition of it ?’ 
Thus he makes a jest of the everlasting Gospel, that great truth which the 
chief priests hated and persecuted, and which Christ was now witnessing to, 
and suffering for; and like men of no religion, who take a pleasure in bantering 
all religions, he ridicules both sides; and therefore Christ made him no reply. 
“ Answer not a fool according to his folly; cast not pearls before swine.” Bat 
though Christ would not tell Pilate what is truth, he has told his disciples, aud 
by them has told us, ch. xiv. 6. 

Thirdly. The result of both these conferences with the prosecutors and the 
prisoner, ver. 383—40. In two things: 

1. The judge appeared his friend, and favourable to him; for, 

Ist. He publicly declared him innocent; ver. 38, Upon the whole matter “I find 
in him no fault atall.” He supposeth there might be some controversy in religion 
between him and them, wherein he was as likely to be in the right as they, but 
nothing criminal appears against him. This solemn declaration of Christ’s inno- 
cency was, First. For the justification and honour of the Lord Jesus. By this it 
appears, that, though he was treated as the worst of malefactors, he had never 
merited such treatment. Secondly. For the explaining of the design and inten- 
tion of his death. ‘That he did not die for any sin of his own, even in the 
judgment of the judge himself, and therefore he died as a sacrifice for our sins, 
and that even in the judgment of the prosecutors themselves, “ that one man 
should die for the people,” ch. xi. 50; this is he that “ did no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth,” Jsa. liii. 9; who was to “be cut off, but not for 
himself,” Dun. ix. 26. Thirdly. For the aggravating of the sin of the Jews 
that prosecuted him with so much violence. If a prisoner have had a fair trial, 
and has been acquitted by those that are proper judges of the crime, especially 
if there be no cause to suspect them partial in his favour, he must be believed 
innocent, and his accusers are bound to acquiesce. But our Lord Jesus 
though brought in, Not guilty, is still run down as a malefactor, and his blood 
thirsted for. 

2nd. He proposed an expedient for his discharge; ver. 39, “‘ You have a cus- 
tom that I should release you a prisoner at the passover; shall it be this king 
of the Jews?” He proposed this, not to the chief priests—he knew they would 
never agree to it, But to the multitude sit was an appeal to the people, as 
appears Mat. xxvii. 15. Probably he had heard how this Jesus pail been 
attended but the other day with the hosannas of the common people; he there- 
fore looked upon him to be the darling of the multitude, andthe envy only of 
the rulers, and therefore he made no doubt but they would demand the release 
of Jesus, and that would stop the mouth of the prosecutors, and all would be 
well. First. He allows their custom, for which perhaps they had had a long 

»rescription, in honour of the passover, which was a memorial of their release. 

ut it was adding to God’s words, as if he had not instituted enough for the 
due commemoration of that deliverance; and, though an act of merey, might 
be injustice to the public, Pr. xvii. 15. Secondly. He offers to release fia to 
them, according to the custom. If Pilate had had the honesty and courage that 
became a judge, he should not have named an innocent person to be competitor 
with a notorious criminal for this favour; if he found no fault in him, he was 
bound in conscience to discharge him. But he was willing to trim the matter, 
and please all sides, and was governed more by worldly wisdom than by the 
rules of equity. 


2. The people appeared his enemies, and implacable against him; ver. 40, 
“They cried all again and again, Not this man ;” let not him be released, “ but 
Barabbas.” Observe 


Ist. How fierce and outrageous they were. Pilate proposed the thing to 
them calmly, as worthy their mature consideration; but they resolved it ina 
heat, and gave in their resolution with clamour and noise, and in the utmost 
confusion. Note, ‘The enemies of Christ’s holy religion ery it down, and so 
hope to run it down; witness the outery at Ephesus, Acts xix. 34. But those 
who think the worse of things or persons, merely for their being thus exclaimed 
against, have a very small share of constancy and consideration. Nay, there is 
cause to suspect a deficiency of reason and justice on that side which e¢alls in 
the assistance of popular tumult. 

2nd. How foolish and absurd they were; intimated in the short account here 
given of the other candidate. ‘“ Now Barabbas was a robber;” and therefore, 
First. A breaker of the law of God; and yet he shall be spared, rather than 
one who reproved the pride, avarice, and tyranny of the priests and elders. 
Though Barabbas be a robber, he will not rob them of Moses’ seat, nor of their 
traditions ; and then no matter, Secondly. He is an enemy to the public safety, 
and personal property. The clamour of the town uses to be against robbers, 
Job xxx. 5, “ Men cried after them as after a thief;” yet here it is for one. 
Thus they do who prefer their sins before Christ. Sin is a robber, every base 
lust is a robber, and yet foolishly chosen rather than Christ, who would truly 


enrich us, 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Though in the history hitherto this evangelist seems industriously to have declined the 
recording of such passages as had been related by the other evangelists, yet, when he 
comes to the sufferings and death of Christ, instead of passing them over as one ashamed 
of his Master’s chain and cross, and looking upon them as the blemishes of his story, 
there he repeats what had been before related, with considerable enlargements, as one 
that desired to know nothing but Christ and him crucified, to glory in nothing save in 
the cross of Christ. In the story of this chapter we have, I. The remainder of Christ's 
trial before Pilate, which was tumultuous and confused, ver. 1—15. II. Sentence 
given, and execution done upon it, ver. 16—I8. III. The title over his head, 
ver, 19—z2. IV. The parting of his garments, ver. 23, 24. V. The care he took of his 
mother, ver. 25—27. VI. The giving him vinegar to drink, ver. 28, 29. WII. His 
dying word, ver. 30, VIII. The piercing of his side, ver. 31—37, IX. The burial of 
his body, ver. 38—42. Oh, that in meditating on these things we may experimentally 
know the power of Christ’s death, and the fellowship of his sufferings. 


HEN Pilate therefore took 
Jesus, and scourged him. 
2 And the soldiers platted 
a crown of thorns, and put 
it on his head, and they 
put on him a purple robe, 
3 And said, Hail, King of 
2 the Jews! and they smote 
him with their hands. 4 
Pilate therefore went forth 
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‘me unto thee hath the greater sin. 
thenceforth Pilate sought to release him: but the 
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again, and saith unto them, Behold, I bring him 
forth to you, that ye may know that I find no fault 
in lim. 5 Then came Jesus forth, wearing the 
crown of thorns, and the purple robe. And Pilate 


HOLY P RAMBLE. 


saith unto them, Behold the man! 6 When thie 
chief priests therefore and officers saw lin, they 
cried out, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. Pilate 
saith unto them, Take ye lim, and crucify him: for 
I find no fault in him. % The Jews answered him, 
We have a law, and by our law he onglht to die, 
because he made himself the Son of God. 8 When 
Pilate therefore heard that saviug, he was tle more 
afraid; 9 And went again into the judgment hall, 
and saith unto Jesus, Whence art thou? But Jesus 
gave him no answer. 10 Then saith Pilate unto 
him, Speakest thou not unto me? knowest thou not 
that I have power to crucify thee, and have power to 
release thee? 11 Jesus answered, ‘Thou couldest 
have no power at all against me, except it were 


given thee from above: therefore he that delivered 
12 And from 


Jews cried out, saying, If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Ceesar’s friend: whosoever maketh 


himself a king speaketh against Cesar. 13 When 


Pilate therefore heard that saying, he brought Jesus 
forth, and sat down in the judgment seat in a place 
that is called the Pavement, but in the Hebrew, 
Gabbatha. 14 And it was the preparation of the 
assover, and about the sixth hour: and he saith 


unto the Jews, Behold your King! 15 But they 


cried out, Away with him, away with him, crucity 
him. Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crucify your 
King? ‘The chief priests answered, We have no 
king but Ceesar. 


Here is a farther account of the unfair trial which they gave to our Lord 
Jesus; the prosecutors carrying it on with great confusion among the people, 
and the judge with great confusion in his own breast. Between both, the 
narrative is such as is not easily reduced to a method; we must therefore take 
the parts of it as they lie. . h oa 

First. The judge abuseth the prisoner, though he declares him innocent, and 
hopes therewith to pacify the prosecutors; wherein his intention, if indeed 
it were good, will by no means justify his proceedings, which were palpably 
unjust. 

1. He ordered him to be whipped as a criminal; ver. 1, “ Pilate,” seeing the 
people so outrageous, and being disappointed in his project of releasing him 
upon the people’s choice, “took Jesus, and scourged him,” that is, appointed 
the lictors that attended him to doit. Bede is of opinion that Pilate scourged 
Jesus himself with bis own hands, because it is said he took him and scourged 
him, that it might be done favonrably. Matthew aud Mark mention is 


“ castra ”), and seem to indicate the villas or private residences of 

man commanders or municipal officers of high rank. Pliny 

(“ Nat. Hist.,” xxxvi. 64) attributes the introduction of them to Sylla. 

_ Owsar, according to Suetonius, always took a tesselated pavement 

with him on his military expeditions. “Gabbatha:” probably 

derived from a Hebrew word, signifying “to be high.” It denotes 

the terrace on which the pavement was—the “suggestus,”’ or raised 
platform of the tribunal (Webster and Wilkinson), 


xix. 14, “The sixth hour:” “John mentions that this occurred 
about the sixth hour, whereas the crucifixion, according to St. Mark, 
was accomplished at the third hour. But there is every reason to think, 
with Greswell and Wieseler, that John reckons from midnight, 
and that this took place at six in the morning, whilst in Mark the 
Jewish reckoning from six in the morning is followed; so that the 
crucifixion took place at nine o'clock, the intervening time having 
been spent in preparations.” 
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sconrging after his condemuation, but here it appears to have been before. 
st. Luke speaks of Pilate’s offering to “chastise him and let him go,” which 
must he before sentence. This scourging of him was designed only to pacify 
the Jews, and in it Pilate put a compliment upon them, that he would take 
their word against his own sentiments so far. he Roman scourgings were 
ordinarily very severe, not limited, as among the Jews, to forty stripes; yet 
this pain and shame Christ submitted to for our sakes. ; ( ; 

Ist. That the Scriptures might be fulfilled which spake of his being stricken, 
smitten, and afHicted, and the chastisement of our peace being upon him, 
dsa. liii. 4; of his giving his back to the smiters, Jsa.1.6; of the ploughers 
ploughing upon his back, Ps. exxix. 3. He himself likewise had foretold it, 
Mat. xx. 19; Mar. x. 34; Lu. xviii. 32. ; 

2nd. That by his stripes we might be healed, 1 Pet. ii.24. We deserved to 
have been chastised with whips and scorpions, and to be beaten with many 
stripes, having known our Lord's will and not done it; but Christ underwent 
the stripes for us, bearing the rod of his Father’s wrath, Lam. iii. 1. Pilate’s 
design in scourging him was that he might not be condemned, which did not 
tane effect; but intimated what was God’s design, that his being scourged 
might prevent our being condemned, we having fellowship in his sufferings, 
and that did take effect. The physician scourged, and so the patient heaied. 

ard. That stripes for his sake might be sanctified, and made easy to his 
followers; and they might, as they did, rejoice in that_shame, Acts v. 40; 
xvi. 22; as Paul did, who was in stripes above measure, 2 Cor. xi. 23. Christ's 
stripes take out the sting of theirs, and alter the property of them; ‘‘ We 
ats chastened of the Lord, that we may not be condemned with the world.” 
1 Cor. xi. 32. 

2. He turned him over to his soldiers to be ridiculed and made sport with 
as a fool; ver. 2, 3, “ The soldiers,” that were the governor’s life-guard, “ put 
a crown of thorns upon his head;” such a crown fittest for such a king. 
“They put on hima purple robe;” some old thread-bare coat of that colour, 
which they thought good enough to be the badge of his royalty ;, and they 
complimented him with, “ Hail, king of the Jews;” like people like king ; “and 
then smote him with their hands.” 

-Ist. See here the baseness and injustice of Pilate, that he would suffer one 
whom he believed an innocent person, and if so, an excellent person, to be thus 
abused and trampled on by his own servants. They who are under the arrest 
of the law ought to be under the protection of_it; and their being secured 
is to be their security. But Pilate did this, First. To oblige his soldiers 
merry humour, and perhaps his own too, notwithstanding the gravity one 
might have expected in a judge. Herod, as well as his men of war, had just 
before done the same, Lu. xxiii. 11. It was as good as a stage play to them, 
now it was a festival time; as the Philistines made sport with Samson. 
Secondly. To oblige the Jews’ malicious humour, and to gratify them, who 
desired that all possible disgrace might be done to Christ, and the utmost 
indignities put upon him. 4 

2nd. See here the rudeness and insolence of the soldiers ; how perfectly lost 
they were to all justice and humanity who could thus triumph over a man in 
misery, and one that had been in reputation for wisdom and honour, and never 
did any thing to forfeit it. But thus hath Christ’s holy religion been basely 
misrepresented; dressed up_by ill men at their pleasure, and so exposed to 
contempt and ridicule, as Christ was here. First. They clothe him with 
a mock robe, as if it were a sham and a jest, and nothing but the product of 
a heated fancy, and a crazed imagination. And as Christ is here represented a 
king in conceit only, so is his religion as a concern in conceit only; and God and 
the soul, sin and duty, heaven and hell, are with them all chimeras. Secondly. 
They crown him with thorns, as if it were a perfect penance, and the greatest 
pain and hardship in the world; as if to submit to the conduct of God and 
conscience were to thrust one’s head into a thicket of thorns; but this is an 
unjust imputation; “horns and snares are in the way of the froward,’ but 
roses and laurels in religion’s ways. 

3rd. See here the wonderful condescension of our Lord Jesus in his suffer- 
ings for us. Great and generous minds can bear any thing better than 
ignominy ; any toil, any pain, any loss rather than reproach; yet this the great 
and holy Jesus submitted to for us. See and admire, First. The invincible 
patience of a sufferer, leaving us an example of contentment and courage, 
evenness, and easiness of spirit under the greatest hardships we may meet 
with in the way of duty. Recondiy. The invincible love and kindness of a 
Saviour, who not only cheerfully and resolutely went through all this, but 
voluntarily undertook it for us, and for our salvation. Herein he commended 
his love, that he would not only die for us, but die as a fool dies. Ist. He 
endured the pain; not the pangs of death only,—though in the death of the 
cross those were most exquisite,—but, as if those were too little, he submitted 
to those previous pains. Shall we complain of a thorn in the flesh, and of 
being buffeted by affliction, because we need it to hide pride from us, when 
Christ humbled himself to bear those thorns in the head, and those buffetings 
to save and teach us? 2 Cor. xii. 7. 2nd. He despised the shame,—the shame of 
a fool’s coat,—and the mock respects paid him with, Hail, king of the Jews. 
If we be at any time ridiculed for well-doing, let us not be ashamed, but 
glorify God; for thus we are partakers of Christ’s sufferings. He that bore 
these sham honours was recompensed with real honours; and so shall we, if 
we patiently suffer shame for him, 

Secondly. Pilate, having thus abused the prisoner, presents him to the pro- 
secutors, in hopes they would now be satisfied, and drop the prosecution, 
ver. 4,5. Here he proposeth two things to their consideration: 

1. That he had not found any thing in him which made him obnoxious to the 
Roman government; ver. 5, “I find no fault in him ;” oddepniay aitiav ebpioxw,— I 
do not find in him the least fault, or cause of accusation.’ Upon farther 
inquiry he repeats the declaration he had made, ch, xviii. 38. Hereby he con- 
demned himself; if he found no fault in him, why did he scourge him? why 
did he suffer him to be abused? None ought to suffer ill but those that do ill; 
yet thus many banter and abuse religion, who yet, if they be serious, cannot but 
own they find no fault init. If he found no fault in him, why did he bring him 
out to his prosecutors, and not immediately release him, as he onght todo? If 
Pilate would-have consulted his own conscience only, he had neiiher scourged 
Christ nor crucified him ; but thinking to trim the matter, to please the people 
by scourging Christ, and save his conscience by not crucifying him, behold 
he doth both; whereas, if he had at first resolved to crucify him, he needed not 
have scourged him. It is common for those who think to keep themselves from 
greater sins by venturing upon lesser sins to run into both. 

2. That he had done that to him which would make him the less dangerous 
to them and to their government, ver. 5. He brought him out to them wearin 
the crown of thorns, his head and face all bloody, and said, “ Behold the man ” 
whom you are so jealous of; intimating that, though his having been so popular 
might have given them some cause to fear that his interest in the country 
would lessen theirs, yet that he had taken an effectual course to prevent it, by 
treating him as a slave, and exposing him to contempt; after which he supposed 
the people would never look upon him with any respect, nor could he ever 
retrieve his reputation again. Little did Pilate think with what veneration 
even these sufferings of Christ would in after ages be commemorated by the 
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{of faith to behold the man Christ Jesus in his sufferings. 
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best and greatest of men, who world glory in tna’ cross and those stripes 
| which he thought would have been to him and his followers a perpetual and 
| indelible reproach. { 

Ist. Observe here how our Lord Jesus shews himself dressed up in al} the 
marks of ignominy. He came forth willing to be made a spectacle, and to be 
hooted at, as no doubt he was when he came forth in this garb; knowing that 
he was set for a sign that should be spoken against, Lu. ii. 34. Did he go forth 
thus bearing our reproach? Let us go forth to him, bearing his reproach 

| Heb. xiii. 13. 

| 2nd. How Pilate shews him; “ Pilate saith unto them, Behold the man. 

‘He saith unto them,’ so the original is; and the immediate antecedent being 

Jesus, I see no inconvenience in supposing these to be Christ's own words; 

he said, “‘ Behold the man” you are so exasperated against. But some of the 

Greek copies, and the generality of the translators, supply it as we do: “ Pilate 

saith unto them,” with a design to qualify them, ‘Behold the man;” not so 

much to move their pity, Behold a man worthy your compassion, as to silence 
their jealousies, Behold a man not worthy your suspicion; a man from whom 
you can henceforth fear no danger; his crown is protaned and cast to the 
| ground, and now all mankind will make a jestof him. The word, however, is 
very affecting ; ““ Behold the man.” It is good for every one of us with an eye 

Behold this king 

| with the crown wherewith his mother crowned him, the crown of thorns, 
Cant. iii. 11. Behold him, and be suitably affected with the sight. behold 

him, and mourn because of him. Behold him and love him; be still looking 
unto Jesus! 

Thirdly. The prosecutors, instead of being pacified, were but the more 
exasperated, ver. 6, 7. 

1. Observe here their clamour and outrage. The chief priests, who headed the 
mob, eried out with fury and indignation, and their officers or servants, who 
must say as they said, joined with them in crying, “‘ Crucify him, erucify him!” 
The common people, perhaps, wonld have acquiesced in Pilate’s declaration of 
his innoceney ; but their leaders, the priests, caused them to err. Now by this 
it appears, that their malice against Christ was, Ist. Unreasonable and most 


‘king, he could never reconcile them to a pretended god. 


| condemn him. 


absurd, in that they offer not to make good their charge against him, or to 
object against the judgment of Pilate concerning him; but, though he be inno- 
cent, he must be crucified. 2nd. It was insatiable and very cruel. Neither the 
extremity of his scourging, ner his patience under it, nor the tender expostula- 
tions of the judge, could mollify them in the least; no, nur could the jest into 
which Pilate had turned the cause put them intoa pleasant humour. 3rd. It was 
violent and exceeding resolute. They will have it their own way, and hazard 
the governor’s favour, the peace of the city, and their own safety, rather than 
abate of the utmost of their demands. Were they so violent in running down 
our Lord Jesus, and in crying, “ Crucify him, crucify him?” and shall not we 
be vigorous and zealous in advancing his name, and in crying, ‘Crown him, 
crown him?’ Did their hatred of him sharpen their endeavours against him ? 
and shall not our love to him quicken our endeavours for him and his kingdom? 

2. The check Pilate gave to their fury; still insisting upon the prisoner’s 
innocency; “ ‘lake ye him, and erucify him,” if he must be crucified. This is 
spoken ironically ; he knew they could not, they durst not crucify him; but 
it isas if he should say, You shall not make mea drudge to your malice; L 
cannot with a safe conscience crucify him. A good resolve, if he could but 
have stuck to it. He found no fault in him, and therefore should not have con- 
tinued to parley with the prosecutors. They that would be safe from sin 
should be deaf to temptation. Nay, he should have secured the prisoner from 
their insults. What was he armed with power for, but to protect the injured ? 
The guards of governors ought to be the guards of justice. But Pilate had 
not courage enough to stick to his conseience; and his cowardice betrayed him 
into a snare. 

3. The farther colour which the prosecutors gave to their demand; ver. 7, 
“We have a law, and by our law,” if it were but in our power to execute 
at “he ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God.” Now here 
observe, 

ist. They make their boast of the law, even then when through breaking 
the law they dishonoured God; as is charged upon the Jews, Rom. ii. 23. They 
had indeed an excellent law, far exceeding the statutes and Judgments of other 
nations; but in vain did they boast of their law, when they abused it to such 
ill purposes. 

2nd. ‘hey discover a restless and inveterate malice against vur Lord Jesus. 
When they could not incense Pilate against him, by alleging that he pretended 
himself a king, they urge this, that he pretended himself a God. ‘Thus they 
turn every stone to take him off. 

3rd. ‘They pervert the law, and make that the instrument of their malice. 
Some think they refer to a late law made particularly against Christ; as if 
being a law it must be executed, right or wrong; whereas there is a woe to 
them that decree the unrighteous decrees, and that write the grievousness 
which they have preseribed, Jsa. x. 1; Mic. vi. 16. But it should rather seem 
they refer to the law of Moses; and if so, First. It was true that blasphemers, 
idolaters, and false prophets were to be put to death by that law. hoever 
falsely pretended to be the Son of God was guilty of blasphemy, Lev. xxiv. 16. 
But then, Secondly. It was false that he pretended to be the Son of God, for 
he really was so; and they ought to have inquired into the proofs he produced 
of his being so. f he said he was the Son of God, and the scope and ten- 
deney of his doctrine was not to draw people from God, but to bring them to 
him, and if he confirmed his mission and doctrine by miracles, as undoubtedly 
he did, beyond contradiction, by their law they ought to jearken to him, 
Deu. xviii. 18, 19; and if they did not, they were to be cut off. ‘That which 
was his honour, and might have been their happiness, if they had not stood 
in their own light, they impute to him as a crime, for which he ought to die; 
yet, if he ought to die by their law, he ought not to be crucified, for that was 
no death inflicted by their law. 

Fourthly, The judge brings the prisoner again to his trial, upon this new 
suggestion. Observe, 

1. ‘he concern Pilate was in when he heard this alleged, ver. 8. When 
he heard that his prisoner pretended not to royalty only, but to deity, “he 
was the more afraid.” This embarrassed him more than ever, and made the case 
more difficult both ways; for, Ist. There was the more danger of offending the 
people, if he should acquit him; for he knew how jealous that people was for 
the unity of the Godhead, and what an aversion they now had to other gods ; 
and, therefore, though he might hope to pacify their rage against a pretende 
01 Oa | If this be at the 
bottom of the tumult, thinks Pilate, it wil! not be turned off with a jest. 
2nd. There was the more danger of offending his own conscience, if he should 
Is he one, thinks Pilate, that makes himself the Son of God; 
and what if it should prove that he is so? What will become of me then? 
Even natural conscience makes men afraid of being found fighting against God. 
The heathen had some fabulous traditions of incarnate deities appearing some- 
times in mean circumstances, and treated ill by some that paid dear for their 
so doing. Pilate fears lest he should thus run himself into a premunire. 

2. His farther examination of our Lord Jesus thereupon, ver. 9. That ha 
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xix. 16. “And led him away:” “These words are wanting, or 
are otherwise read in many of the ancient MSS.” (Alford). 

xix. 17, “Golgotha:” this Hebrew or, rather, Chaldee word was 
applied to the skull, on account of its round, globular form, that 
being the idea at the root of the word. Two explanations are given: 
(1) hat it was a spot where executions ordinarily took place, and 
therefore abounded in skulls. Against this is the fact that, according 
to Jewish law, these skulls must have been buried; and, further, the 
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Greek expression would have been the “place of skulls,” not “of a 
skull.” (2) It is explained as referring to the form of the spot— 
a bald, round, skull-shaped hillock or mound. It was outside the 
gate (Heb. xiii. 12), but near the city (verse 20); apparently near 
a thoroughfare where there were passers-by. 

xix. 18. “T'wo other:” “thieves,” according to the other evan- 
gelists. The term, however, should be rendered ‘robber,’ as it is 
the same word which is applied to Barabbas (chap. xviii. 40). It is 
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mignt give the prosecutors all the fair play they could desire, he resumed the 
debace, went into tne judgment-hall, and asked Christ, “ Whence art thou?” 
Observe 

ist. The place he chose for this examination. He “ went into the judgment- 
ha™’,” for privacy, that he might be out of the noise and clamour of the crowd, 
and might examine the thing the more closely. They that would find out the 
truth asit is in Jesus, must get out of the noise of prejudice, and retire as it 
were into the judgiment-hall, to converse with Christ alone. 

2nd. The question he put to him; “ Whence art thon?” ‘Art thou from men 
or from heaven? from beneath or from above?’ He had before asked directly, 
“Art thou a king?” but doth not here direetly ask, ‘Art thou the Son of 
God? lest he should seem to meddle with Divine things too boldly; but in 
general, ** Whence art thou 2?” * Where wast thou? and in what world hadst thou 
a being before thy coming into this world?’ 

3rd. The silence of our Lord Jesus when he was examined upon this head ; 
“but Jesus gave him uo answer.” This was not a sullen silence, in contempt 
of tue court; nor was it because he knew not what to say; but, 

First. It was a patient silence, that the Scripture mght be fulfilled; “As 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth,” Jsa. li. 7. 
This silence loudly spake his submission to his Father’s will in his present 
sufferings, which he thus accommodated himself to, and composed himself to 
bear. e was silent because he would say nothing to hinder his sufferings. 
Jf Christ had avowed himself a God as plainly as he avowed himself a king, it 
is likely he would not have condemned him, for he was afraid at the mention 
of it by the prosecutors; and the Romans, though they triumphed over the 
kings of the nations they conquered, yet stood in awe of their gods: see 
1 Cor. ii. 8. If they had known him to be the Lord of glory, they would not 
have crucified him, and how then must we have been saved? 

Secondly. lt was a prudent silence. When the chief priests asked him, “Art 
thou the Son of the Blessed ?” he answered, “‘ lam,” for he knew they went upon 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament which spake of the Messiah; but when 
Pilate asked him, he knew he did not understand his own question, having no 
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notion of the Messiah, and of his being the Son of God; and therefore to what 
purpose should he reply to him, whose head was filled with the pagan theology, 
to which he would have turned his answer ? 

4th. The haughty check which Pilate gave him for his silence; ver. 10, 
*Speakest thou not unto me?” ‘ Dost thou put such an affront upon me as to 
stand mute? What, knowest thou not that, as president of the province, I have 
power, if I think fit, to crucify thee; and have power, if I think fit, to release 
thee?’ Observe here, 

First. How Pilate magnifies himself, and boasts of his own authority, as not 
inferior to that of Nebuchadnezzar, of whom it is said, that “ whom he would 
he slew, and whom he would he kept alive,” Dan. v.19. Men in power are apt 
to be putfed up with their power; and the more absolute and arbitrary it is, 
the more it gratifies their pride, and humours that. But he magnifies his 
power to an exorbitant degree, when he beasts that he had power to crucify 
one whom he declared innocent; for no prince or potentate has authority to do 
bebe e id possumus quod jure possumus,— we can do that only which we can 

oO Justly, 

Secondly. How he tramples upon our blessed Saviour; “ Speakest thou not 
unto me?” He reflects upon him, Ist. As if he were undutiful and disre- 
spectful to those in authority, not speaking when he was spoken to. 2d. As 
if he were ungrateful to one that had been tender of him; ‘Speakest thou not 
to me, who have laboured thy release?’ 3rd. As if he were unwise for himself ; 
* Wilt thou not speak to clear thyself to one that is willing to clear thee?’ If 
Christ had indeed sought to save his life, now had been his time tu have spoken ; 
but that which he had to do was to lay down his life. 

5th. Christ’s pertinent answer to this check, ver. 11; where, 

First. He boldly rebukes his arrogance, and rectifies his mistake; ‘As hig as 
thou lookest and talkest, “thou couldst have no power at all against me,”—no 
power to scourge, no power to crucify,—“ except it were given thee from 
above.”’ Though Christ did not think fit to answer him when he was imper- 
tinent,—then “answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou also be 
like unto him,”’—yet he did think fit toanswer him when he was imperious; then 
“answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit,” 
Pr. xxvi. 4,5. When Pilate used his power, Christ silently submitted to it; 
but when he grew proud of it, he made him know himself. ‘All the power 
thou hast is given thee from above ;’ which may be taken two ways: 

Ist. As minding him that his power in general as a magistrate was a limited 
power, and he could do no more than God would suffer him to do. God is the 
fountain of power; and the powers that be, as they are ordained by him, and 
derived from him, so they are subject to him. They ought to go no farther 
than his law directs them; they can go no farther than his providence permits 
them. They are God’s hand, and his sword, Ps. xvii. 13. Though the axe 
may boast itself against him that heweth therewith, yet still it is but a tool, 
Isa. x. 5,15. Let the proud oppressors know that there is a higher than they, 
to whom they are accountable, £ccl. x. 8; and let this silence the murmurings 
of the oppressed, “It is the Lord.” God has bid Shimei curse David; and 
let it comfort them, that their persecutors can do no more than God will let 
them: see Jsa. li. 12, 13. 5 

and. As informing him that his power against him in particular, and all the 
efforts of that power, were “by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God,” Aets ii. 23. Pilate never fancied himself to look so great as now, when 
he sat in judgment upon such a prisoner as this, who was looked upon by many 
as the Son of God, and king of Israel, and had the fate of so great a man at his | 
disposal; but Christ lets him know that he was herein but an instrument in | 
God’s hand, and could do nothing against him, but by the appointment of 
Heaven, Acts iv. 27, 28. ie: ; i 

Secondly. He mildly excuseth and extenuateth his sin, in comparison with | 
the sin of the ringleaders. “‘Iherefore he that delivered me unto thee” lies 
under greater guilt; for thou, as a magistrate, hast power from above, and art 
in thy place; thy sin is less than theirs who from envy and malice urge thee to 
abuse thy power. ? 4 ; 

Ist. It is plainly intimated that what Pilate did was sin, a great sin; and the 
force which the Jews put upon him, and which he put upon himself :n it, would 
not justify him. Christ hereby intended a hint for the awakening of his con- 
science, and the increase of that fear he was now under. Others’ guilt will 
not acquit us, nor will it avail in the great day to say others were worse than | 
we; for we are not to be judged by comparison, but must bear our own burthen. | 

2nd. Yet theirs that delivered him up to Pilate was the greater sin. By 
this it appears that all sirs are not equal, but some more heinous than others; 
some comparatively as gnats, others as camels; some as motes in the eye, | 
others as Bears: some ag vence, others as pounds. He that delivered Christ 
to Pilate was either, | 


(1.), The people of the Jews, who cried out, “Crucify him, crucify him.” 
They had seen Christ’s miracles, which Pilate had not; to them the Messiah 
was first sent, they were his own; and to them, who were now enslaved, a 
Redeemer should have been most welcome; and therefore it was much worse 
in them to appear against him than in Pilate. 
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(2.) Or, rather, he means Caiaphas in particular, who was at the head of the 
conspiracy against Christ, and first advised his death, ch. xi. 49. The sin of 
Caiaphas was abundantly greater than the sin of Pilate. Caiaphas prose- 
cuted Christ from pure enmity to him and his doctrine, deliberately, and of 
malice prepense; Pilate condemned him purely for fear of the people, and it 
was a hasty resolution which he had not time to cool upon. 

(3.) Some think Christ means Judas; for, though he did not immediately 
deliver him into the hands of Pilate, yet he betrayed him to those that did. 
The sin of Judas was upon many accounts greater than the sin of Pilate. 
Pilate was a stranger to Christ, Judas was his friend and follower. Pilate 
found no fault in him, but Judas knew a deal of good by him. Pilate, 
though biassed, was not bribed; but Judas took a reward against the innocent. 
The sin of Judas was a leading sin, and let in all that followed. He was a 
“vuide to them that took Jesus.” So great was the sin of Judas, that ven- 
geance suffered him not to live; but when Christ said this, or soon after, he 
was gone to his own place. 

Fifthly. Pilate struggles with the Jews to deliver Jesus out of their hands, 
but in vain. We hear no more after this of any thing that passed between 
Pilate and the prisoner; what remains, lay between him and the prosecutors. 

1. Pilate seems more zealous than before to get Jesus discharged; ver. 12 
“from thenceforth,” from this time, and for this reason, because Christ had giver 
him that answer, ver. 11, which, though it had a rebuke in it, yet he took it 
kindly; and though Christ found fault with him, he still continued to find no 
fault in Christ, but “sought to release him,” desired it, endeavoured it. “He 
sought to release him,” he contrived how to do it handsomely and safely, and 
so as not to disoblige the priests. It never doth well, when our resolutions to 
do our duty are swallowed up in projects how to do it plausibly and econ- 
veniently. If Pilates policy had not prevailed above his justice, he would not 
have been long seeking to release him, but would have done it. Fiat justitia, 
ruat celum,— Let justice be done, though heaven itself should fall’ 

2. The Jews were more furious than ever,and more vivlent to get Jesus 
crucified. Still they carry on their design with noise and elamour, as before; 
so now they cried out. ‘They would have it thought that the commonalty was 
against him, and therefore laboured to get him cried down by a multitude; and 
it is no hard matter to pack a mob; whereas, if a fair poll had been granted, L 
doubt not but it would have been carried by a great majority for the releasing 
of him. A few madmen may outshout many wise men, and then fancy them- 
selves to speak the sense, when it is but the nonsense, of a nation, or of all 
mankind; but it is not so easy a thing to change the sense of the people as it is 
to misrepresent it, and to change their ery. Now Christ was in the hands of 
his enemies, his friends were shy, and silent, and disappeared, and those that 
were against him were forward to shew themselves so; and this gave the chief 
priests an opportunity to represent it as the concurring vote of all the Jews, 
that he should be crucified. In this outery they endeavour two things: 

Ist. To blacken the prisoner as an enemy to Cesar. He had refused the 
kingdoms of this world, and the glory of them; had declared his kingdom not 
to be of this world; and yet they will have it that he “speaks against Caesar ;” 
avtiNéyer, ‘he opposeth Cesar,’ invades his dignity and sovereignty. It has 
always been the artifice of the enemies of religion to represent it as hurtful to 
kings and provinces, when it would be highly beneficial to both. 

2nd To frighten the judge, as no friend to Caesar, if he let this man go 
unptnished, and let him go on. “ Thou art not Cesar’s friend,” and therefore false 
to thy trust, and the duty of thy place, and obnoxious to the emperor's displea- 
sure, and liable tu be turned out. They intimate a threatening, that they 
would inform against him, and get him displaced; and here they touched him 
in a sensible and very tender part. But, of all people, those Jews should not 
have pretended a concern for Cesar, who were themselves so ill affected to 
him and his government. ‘They should not talk of being friends to Caesar whe 
were themselves such back friends to him. Yet thus a pretended zeal for that 
which is good often serves to cover a real malice against that which is better. 

3. When other expedients had been tried in vain, Pilate slightly endeavoured 
to banter them out of their fury; and yet, in doing that, betrayed himself to 
them, and yielded to the rapid stream, ver. 13—15. After he had stood it out 
a great while, and seemed now as if he would have made a vigorous resistance 
upon that attack, ver. 12, he basely surrendered. Obseyve here, 

Ist. What it was that shocked Pilate; ver. 13, “when he heard that saying,” 
that he could not be true to Casar’s honour, nor sure of Cesar’s favour, if he 
did not put Jesus to death, then he thought it was time to look about him. All 
they had said to prove Christ a malefactor, and that, therefore, it was Pilate’s 
duty to condemn him, did not move him, but he still kept to his conviction of 
Christ’s innocency ; but when they urged that it was his interest to condemn 
him, then he began to yield. Note, They that bind up their happiness in the 
favour of men make themselves an easy prey to the temptations of Satan. 

2nd. What preparation was made for a definitive sentence upon this matter. 
“ Pilate brought Jesus forth,” and he himself in great state took the chair. We 
may suppose that he called for his robes, that he might look big, and then he 
“sat down in the judgment-seat.” He was condemned with all the ceremony 
that could be. irst. ‘To bring us off at God’s bar; and that all believers, 
through Christ being judged here, might be acquitted in the court of heaven. 
Secondly. ‘lo take off the terror of pompous trials, which his followers would 
be brought to for his sake. Paul might the better stand at Cesar’s judgment- 
seat. when his Master had stood there before him. 

Notice is here taken of the place and time. 

Ist. ‘The place where Christ was condemned. In a “place called the pave- 
ment, but in Hebrew, Gabbatha,” probably the place where he used to sit to 
try causes or criminals. Some make Gabbatha to signify an enclosed place 
fenced against the insults of the people, whom, therefore, he did the less need 
to fear; others, an elevated place, raised that all might see him. 

2nd. The time, ver. 14. “it was the preparation of the passover, and about 
the sixth hour.” Observe 

(1) Theday. “It was the preparation of the passover,” that is, for the pass- 
over sabbath, and the solemnities of that, and the rest of the days of the feast 
of unleavened bread. This is plain from Lu. xxiii. 54,“ It was the preparation, 
and the sabbath drew on.” So that this preparation was for the sabbath. 
Note, Before the passover there ought to be preparation. ‘This is mentioned 
as an aggravation of their sin in persecuting Christ with so much malice and 
fury; that it was when they should have been purging out the old leaven, to 
get ready for the passover; but the better the day the worse the deed. 

(2.) The hour. It was “about the sixth hour.” Some ancient Greek and 
Latin manuscripts read it, ‘about the third hour,’ which agrees with War. xy. 25. 
And it appears by Mat. xxvii. 45, that he was upon the cross before the sixth 
hour. But it should seem to come in here, not as a precise determination of the 
time, but as an additional aggravation of the sin of his prosecutors, that they 
were pushing on the prosecution, not only on a solemn day, the day of the 
preparation, but from the third to the sixth hour, which was, as we call i* 
church time, on that day they were employed in this wickedness; so that for 
this day, though they were priests, they dropped the temple service; for they 
did not leave Christ till the sixth hour, when the darkness began, which 
frighted them away. Some think that the sixth hour with this evangelist 
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not improbable that these men were concerned in the insurrection 
raised by Barabbas, 

xix. 29. The vessel contained the usual drink of the Roman 
-soldiers—* posca ’’—exceedingly sour wine, and had been brought for 
the use of the guard. The hyssop produces long wiry stalks, very 
suitable for the purpose described. 

xix. 35. “He that saw it bare record:” or, rather, “hath ‘srne 
witness.” 


xix. 38. “Joseph of Arimathewa:” Arimathmwa, a city supposed by 
Robinson to be situated between Lydda and Nobe, now Beit Nuba, 
a mile north-east of Yalo. Joseph is described by St. Mark as an 
honourable counsellor—i.e., probably a member of the great council, 
or Sanhedrim. His request for the body was made boldly, and 
granted after some delay. 

xix. 42. This verse is given by Alford thus: “ There, therefore, 
by reason of the Jews’ preparation day, because the sepulchre was 
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is, according to the Roman reckoning and ours, six o'clock in the morning, 
answering to the Jews’ first hour of the day. This is very probable, that Christ's 
trial before Pilate was at the height about six in the morning, which was then 
a little after sun-rising. ; 

3rd. The rencounter Pilate had with the Jews, both priests and people, 
before he proceeded to give judgment, endeavouring in vain to stem the tide 
of their rage. 

‘irst. He saith unto the Jews, “ Behold your king.” This is a reproof to 
them for the absurdity and malice of their innuendo, that this Jesus made him- 
selfaking. “ Behold your king;” that is, him whom you accuse as a pretender 
to the crown. Is this a man likely to be dangerous to the government, ?. lam 
satisfied he is not, and you may be so too, and let him alone. _ Some think he 
hereby upraids them with their secret disaffection to Caesar. You would have 
this man to be your king, if he would but have headed a rebellion against Cesar. 
But Pilate, though he was far from meaning so, seems as if he were the voice 
of God to them. Christ, now crowned with thorns, here is, as a king at_his 
coronation, offered to the people. “ Behold your king,” the king which God 
hath set upon his holy hill of Zion; but they, instead of entering into it with 
acclamations of joyful consent, protest against him; they will not have a king 
of God’s choosing. we hh y : t 

Secondly. hey cried out with the greatest indignation, “Away with him, 
away with him,” which speaks disdain as well as malice ; deov, dpov, * take him, 
he is none of ours; we disown him for our kinsman, much more for our king ; 
we have not only no veneration for him, but no compassion ; away with him 
out of our sight; for so it was written of him, he is one whom the nation 
abhors, /sa. xlix. 7; and they hid as it were their faces from him, Jsq. liii. 2, 3; 
away with him from the earth, Acts xxii. 22. This shews, Ist. How we de- 
served to haye been treated at God’s tribunal; we were by sin become odious 
to God’s holiness, which cried, Away with them, away with them; for God is 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. We were also become obnoxious to 
God's justice, which cried against us, Crucify them, crucify them; let the 
sentence of the law be executed. Had not Christ interposed, and been thus 
rejected of men, we had been for ever rejected of God. 2nd. It shews how we 
ought to treat our sins. We are often in Scripture said to crucify sin, in con- 
formity to Christ's death; now, they that crucified Christ did it with detes- 
tation. Witha pious indignation we should run down sin in us, as they, with 
an impious indignation, run him down who was made sin for us. The true 
penitent casts away from him his transgressions ; Away with them, away with 
them, Zsa. ii. 20; xxx. 22. Crucify them, crucify them; it is not fit they should 
live in my soul, Hos. xiv. 8. ‘ 

Thirdly. Pilate, willing to have Jesus released, and yet that it should be 
their doing, asks them, “Shall I crucify your king?” In saying this, he designed 
either, Ist. To stop their mouths, by shewing them how absurd it was for 
them to reject one who offered himself to them to be their king, at a time when 
tney needed one more than ever. Have they no sense of slavery ? No desire 
of liberty? No value for a deliverer? Though he saw no cause to fear him, 
they might see cause to hope for something from him ; since crushed and sink- 
ing interests are ready to catch at any thing. Or, 2nd. To stop the mouth of 
his own conscience. If this Jesus be a king, thinks Pilate, he is only king of 
the Jews, and therefore I have nothing to do but to make a fair tender of him 
to them; if they refuse him, and will have their king crucified, what is that to 
me? He hanters them for their folly, in expecting a Messiah, and yet running 
down one that. bade so fair to be he. . : 

Fourthly. The chief priests, that they might effectually renounce Christ, and 
engage Pilate to crucify him, but otherwise sore against their will, cried out, 
“We have no king but Cxsar.” This they knew would please Pilate, and so 
they hoped to carry their point, though at the same time they hated Cesar and 
his government. ut observe here, lsé. What a plain indication this is that 
the time for the Messiah to appear, even the set time, was now come; for, if the 
Jews have no king but Cesar, then is “the sceptre departed from Judah, and 
the Jawgiver from between his feet,” which should never be till Shiloh come to 
set up a spiritual kingdom. And, 2nd. What a righteous thing it was with 
God to bring upon them that ruin by the Romans, which followed not long 
after. (1.) ‘They adhere to Caesar, and to Cesar they shall go. God soon gave 
them enough of their Cesars, and, according to Jotham’s parable, since the 
trees choose the bramble for their king, rather than the vine and the olive, an 
evil spirit is sent between them, for they could not do it truly and sincerely, 
Jud. ix. 1\2—19; from henceforward they were rebels to the Cesars, and the 
Cesars tyrants to them, and it ended in the overthrow of their place and 
nation. It is just with God to make that a scourge and plague to us which we 
prefer before Christ. (2.) They would have no other king but Cesar, and 
never have they had any other to this day, but have now “abode many days 
without a king, and without a prince,” Mos. iii. 4, without any of their own, 
but the kings of the nations have ruled over them. Since they will have no 
king but Casar, so shall their doom be, themselves have decided it. 


16 Then delivered he him therefore unto them to 
be crucified. And they took Jesus, and led him 
away. 17 And he bearing his cross went forth into 
a place called the place of a skull, which is called in 
the Hebrew, Golgotha: 18 Where they crucified 
him, and two other with him, on either side one, 
and Jesus in the midst. 


We have here sentence of death passed upon our Lord Jesus, and execution 
done presently. A mighty struggle Pilate had had within him between bis 
convictions and his corruptions; but at length his convictions yielded, and his 
corruptions prevailed; the fear of man having a greater power over him than 
the fear of God. ; ‘ ‘ 

First. Pilate gave judgment against Christ, and signed the warrant for his 
execution, ver. 16. emayseehere, | 

1. How Pilate sinned against his conscience. He had again and again pro- 
nounced him innocent, and yet at last condemned him as guilty. Pilate, since 
he came to be governor, had in many instances disobliged and exasperated the 
Jewish nation; for he was a man of a haughty, implacable spirit, and extremely 
wedded to his humour. ._He had seized upon the Corban, and spent it upon a 
water work; he had brought in shields stamped with Cesar’s image, which 
was very provoking to the Jews; he had sacrificed the lives of many to his 
resolutions herein. Fearing, therefore, he should be complained of for those 
and other insolences, he was willing to gratify the Jews. Now this makes the 
matter much worse. If he had been of an easy, soft, and pliable disposition, 
his yielding to so strong a stream, had been the more excusable; but for a man 
that was so wilful in other things, and of so fierce a resolution, to be overcome 
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nigh at hand, they laid Jesus.” The tomb was intended as the final 
resting-place of the body; but their placing it there, wrapped in 
the linen and spices, was not intended as its final obsequies. 

xx. 1, The Sabbath ended at six o’clock in the evening of the 16th 
Nisan (April 9th), Early the next morning the resurrection took place. 
He had lain in the grave about thirty-six or forty hours, but these 
reached through the whole of one day and a portion of the previous 
and following days; and this, according to Jewish reckoning, would 
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| in a thing of this nature, shews him an ill man indeed, that could better bear 
the wronging of his conscience, than the crossing of his humour. ‘ 

2. How he endeavoured to transfer the guilt upon the Jews. He delivered 
him not to his own officers, as usual, but to the prosecutors, the chief priests 
and elders; so excusing the wrong to his own conscience with this, that it was 
but a permissive condemnation, and that he did not put Christ to death, but 
only connived at those that did it. 

3. How Christ was made sin for us. We deserved to have been condemned; 
but Christ was condemned for us, that to us there might be no condemnation, 
God was now entering into judgment with his Son, that he might not enter 
into judgment with his servants. ’ 7 

Secondly, Judgment was no sooner given, but with all possible expedition 
the prosecutors, having gained their point, resolved to lose no time. 1. Lest 
Pilate should change his nmiind, and order a reprieve. Those are enemies to 
our souls, the worst of enemies, that hurry us to sin, and then leave us no room 
to undo what we have done amiss. 2. Lest there should be an uproar among 
the people; and there should have been a greater number against, than they 
had with so much artifice got to be for them. It were well if we would be 
thus expeditious in that which is good, and not stay for more difficulties. 

1. They immediately hurried away the prisoner. The chief priests greedily 
flew upon the prey which they had been long waiting for; now it is drawn into 
their net. Or they, that is, the soldiers who were to attend the execution, they 
took him and led him away, not to the place from whence he came, and thence 
to the place of execution, as is usual with us; but directly to the place of 
execution. Both the priests and the soldiers joined in leading himaway. Now 
was the Son of man delivered into the hands of men, wicked and unreasonable 


men. By the law of Moses, (and in appeals by our law,) the prosecutors were 
to be the executioners, Deu. xvii. 7. And the priests here were proud of the 
office. His being led away doth not suppose him to have made any opposition ; 
but the Scripture must be fulfilled, ‘‘ He was led as a sheep to the slaughter, 
Acts viii. 32. We deserved to have been led forth with the workers of iniquity, 
as criminals to execution, Ps. exxv.5; but he was led forth for us, that we 
might escape. 

2. To add to his misery, they obliged him, as long as he was able, to carry his 
cross, ver. 17, according to the custom among the Romans; hence Fureifer was 
among them anameof reproach. Their crosses did not stand up constantly, as 
our gibbets do in the places of execution; because the malefactor was nailed to 
the cross as it lay along upon the ground, and then it was lifted up and fastened 
in the earth, and removed when the execution was over, and commonly buried 
with the hody ; so that every one that was crucified had a cross of his own. 
Now, Christ’s carrying his cross may be considered, Ist. As a part of his 
sufferings; he endured the cross literally. It was a fong and thick piece of 
timber, that was necessary for such a use; and some think it was neither 
seasoned nor hewn, The blessed body of the Lord Jesus was tender, and 
unaccustomed to such burthens; it had new lately been harassed and tired 
out. His shoulders sore with the stripes they had given him, every jog of the 
cross would renew his smart, and be apt to strike the thorns he was crowned 
with into his head; yet all this he patiently underwent, and it was but the 
beginning of sorrows. 2nd. As answering the type which went before him. 
Isauc, when he was about to be offered, carried the wood on which he was to 
be bound, and with which he was to be burned. 3rd. As very significant of his 
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undertaking, the Father having “laid upon him the iniquity of us all,” Jsa. liii. 6, 
and he being to take away sin by bearing it in his own body upon the tree, 
1 Pet. ii. 24. He had said in effect, On me be the curse; for he was madea 
curse for us, and therefore on him was the cross. 4th. As very instructive to 
us. Our Master hereby taught all his disciples to take up their cross and 
follow him. Whatever cross he calls us out to bear at any time, we must 
remember he bore the cross first, and, by bearing it for us, bears it off from us 
in a great measure, for thus he hath made his yoke easy, and his burthen light. 
He bore that end of the cross that had the curse upon it, that was the heavy 
end; and thence all that are his are enabled to call their afflictions for Lim light, 
and but for a moment. 

3. They brought him to the place of execution. He went forth, not dragged 
against his will, but voluntary in his sufferings. He went forth out of the city, 
for he was crucified without the gate, Hebd. xiii. 12. And, to put the greater 
infamy upon his sufferings, he was brought to the common place of execution, 
as one in all points numbered among the transgressors; a placed called Gol- 
gotha, the place of a skull, where they threw dead men’s skulls and bones, or 
where the heads of beheaded malefactors were left; a place ceremonially un- 
clean. There Christ suffered, because he was made sin for us, that he might 
purge our consciences from dead works, and the pollution of them. If one would 
take notice of the traditions of the elders, there are two which are mentioned 
by many of the ancient writers concerning this place. Ist. That Adam was 
buried here, and that this was the place of his skull; and they observe that 
there, where death triumphed over the first Adam, there the second Adam 
triumphed over him. Gerhard quotes for this tradition, Origen, Cyprian, 
Epiphanius, Austin, Jerome, and others. 2nd. That this was that mountain 
in the land of Moriah on which Abraham offered up Isaac, and the ram was a 
ransom for Isaac. 

4. There they crucified him, and the other malefactors with him; ver. 19, 
“Where they crucified him.” Observe, Ist. What death Christ died; the 
death of the cross, a bloody, painful, shameful death, a cursed death He was 
nailed to the cross, as a sacrifice bound to the altar, as a Saviour fixed for his 
undertaking ; his ear nailed to God's door-post, to serve him for ever. He was 
lifted up as the brazen serpent, hung between heaven and earth; because we 
were unworthy of either, and abandoned by both. His hands stretched out 
to invite and embrace us; he hung upon the tree some hours, dying gradually, 
in the full use of reason and speech, that he might actuall resign himself a 
sacrifice. 2nd. In what company he died; “two other with him.” Probably 
those had not been executed at that time, but at the request of the chief 
priests, to add to the disgrace of our Lord Jesus; which might be the reason 
why one of them reviled him, because their death was hastened for his sake. 
Had they taken two of his disciples, and crucified them with him, it had bees 
an honour to him; but if such as they had been partakers with him in sufter- 
ing, :t would have looked as if they had been undertakers with him in satis- 
faction ; therefore it was ordered that his fellow-sufferers should be the worst 
of sinners, that he might bear our reproach, and that the merit might appear 
to be his only. This exposed him much to be the people’s contempt and 
hatred, who are apt to judge of persons by the lump, and are not curious in 
distinguishing ; and would conclude him not only a malefactor, because he was 

oked with malefaetors, but the worst of the three, because put in the midst. 

ut thus the Scripture was fulfilled, “ He was numbered among the trans- 
gressors.” He did not die at the altar among the sacrifices, nor mingle his 
blood with that of bulls and goats; but he died among the criminals, and 
mingled his blood with theirs who were sacrificed to public justice. 5 

And now let us pause awhile, and with an eye of faith look upon Jesus. 
Was ever sorrow like unto his sorrow? See him who was clothed with glory 
stripped of it all, and clothed with shame; him who was the praise of angels, 


'} made a reproach of men; who had been with eternal delight and joy in the 
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be spoken of as three days. Josephus often speaks of years im 
the same way, reckoning a period made up of the extreme portions 
of two years as two years. The order of the earlier events con- 
nected with our Lord’s resurrection are difficult to harmonise. The 
exact hour of the resurrection is not mentioned, but the language 
of St. John (“when it was yet dark”) shows us that it must have 
taken place at a very early hour. At the same time, it could not 
have been very long before the coming of the women (see Mark 
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nosom of his Father, now in the extremities of pain and agony. See him bleed- 
iny, see him struggling, see him dying, see him and love him, love him and live 
w him, and study what we shall render. 


19 And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on thie 
cross. And the writing was, JESUS OF NAZA- 
RETH THE KING OF THE JEWS. 20 This 
title then read many of the Jews: for the place 
where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city: and 
it was written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin. 
21 Then said the chief priests of the Jews to Pilate, 
Write not, The King of the Jews; but that he said, 
Tam King of the Jews. 22 Pilate answered, What 
J have written L have written. 23 Then the soldiers, 
when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments, 
and made four parts, to every soldier a part; and 
also Ais coat : now the coat was without seam, woven 
from the top throughout, 24 They said therefore 
among themselves, Let us not rend it, but cast lots 
for it, whose it shall be: that the scripture might be 
fulfilled, which saith, They parted my raiment among 
them, and for my vesture they did cast lots. ‘These 


things therefore the soldiers did. 25 Now there 


stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his 
mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene. 26 When Jesus therefore saw lus 
mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, 
he saith unto lis mother, Woman, behold thy son! 
27 Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother! 
And from that hour that disciple took her unto his 
own home. 28 After this, Jesus, knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, that the scripture 
might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst. 29 Now there 
was set a vessel full of vinegar: and they filled a 
spunge with vinegar, and put z¢ upon hyssop, and 
put 2 to lis mouth. 380 When Jesus therefore had 
received the vinegar, he said, It is finished: and he 


bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. 


Here are some remarkable circumstances of Christ’s dying more fully 
related than before, which they will take special notice of who covet to know 
Christ, and him crucified. 

First. The title set up over his head. Observe, : 

1. The inscription itself which Pilate wrote, and ordered to-be fixed to the 
top of the cross, declaring the cause for which he was crucified, ver. 19; 
Matthew called it aima, the accusation; Mark and Luke called it émypagi, the 
inscription; John calls it by the proper Latin name, titAvs, the title; and it 
was this, ‘ Jesus of Nazareth the King of the Jews.” Pilate intended this for 
his reproach, that he, being Jesus of Nazareth, should pretend to be king of 
the Jews, and set up in competition with Cesar, to whom Pilate would thus 
recommend himself, as very jealous for his honour and interest, when he would 
treat but a titular king, a king in metaphor, as the worst of malefactors; 
but God overruled this matter, Ist. That it might be a farther testimony to 
the innocency of our Lord Jesus; for here was an accusation, which as it was 
worded contained no crime. If this be that, if this be all they have to la 
to his charge, surely he has done nothing worthy of death or of bonds, 2nd. 
That it might shew forth his dignity and honour. This is Jesus, a Saviour, 
Nafwpaios, that blessed Nazarite, sanctified to God; this is the king of the 
Jews, Messiah the prince, the sceptre that should rise out of Israel, as Balaam 
had foretold; dying for the good of his people, as Caiaphas had foretold. 
Thus all these three ill men witnessed to Christ, thoush they meant not so. 

2. The notice taken of this inscription; ver. 20, many of the Jews read 
it; not only those of Jerusalem, but those out of the country, and from other 
countries, strangers and proselytes that came up to worship at the feast. 
Multitudes read it, and it occasioned a great variety of reflections and specu- 
‘lations, as men stood affected. Christ himself was set for a sign, a title. 
Here are two reasons why the title was so much read: Ist. Because the place 
where Jesus was crucified, though without the gate, yet was nigh the city; 

_ which intimates, that if it had been at any great distance off they would not 
bave been led, no, not by their curicsity, to go see it,and read it. 


advantage to have the means of knowing Christ brought to our doors. 2nd. 


Because it was written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin, which made it |, 
legible by all; they all understood one or other of these languages, and none) 


more careful to bring up their children to read than the Jews generally were. 
It likewise made it the more considerable; every one would be curious to 
inquire what it was which was so industriously published in the three most 
known languages. In the Hebrew, the oracles of God were recorded; in 
Greek. the learuing of the philosophers; and, in Latin, the laws of the empire: 
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xvi. 2, 9), for the alarm was given while the women were going to 
tell the disciples (see Matt. xxviii. 11) that they had seen Jesus. 

xx. 6, 7. It is worth comparing the correspondence between this 
account and that given in Luke xxiv. 12. Luke narrates what Peter 
‘saw—the linen clothes lying by themselves. St. John tells that 
the napkin which was about the head was not lying with the linen 
clothes, but in a place by itself. The description of these circum- 
stances shows that there was deliberateness and calmness throughout 
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in each of these Christ is proclaimed king, in whom are hid all the treasures 
of revelation, wisdom, au power. God so ordering it that this should be 
| written in the three then most known tongues, it was intimated thereby that 
| Jesus Christ should be a Saviour to all nations, and not to the Jews only; and 
also that every nation should hear in their own tongue the wonderful works 
of the Redeemer. Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, were the vulgar languayes at 
that time in this part of the world; so that this is so far from intimating (as 
the papists would have it) that the Scripture is still to be retained in these 
three languages, that, on the contrary, it teaches us that the knowledge of 
Christ ought to be diffused throughout every nation in their own tongue 
as the proper vehicle of it, that people may converse as freely with the Scrip- 
| tures as they do with their neighbours. 

3. The offence which the prosecutors took at it; ver. 21, they would not 
have it written “The King of the Jews; but that he said of himself, | am King 
of the Jews.” Here they shewed themselves, Ist. Very spiteful and malicious 
against Christ. It was not enough to have him erucified, but they must have 
his name crucified too; to justify themselves in giving him such ill treatment, 
they thought themselves concerned to give him an ill character, and to repre- 
sent himas a usurper of honours and powers that he was not entitled to. 2nd. 
Foolishly jealous of the honour of their nation, though they were a conquered 
and enslaved people; yet they stood so much upon the punetilio of their repu- 
tation, that they scorned to have it said that this was their king. 3rd, They 
shew themselves very impertinent and troublesome to Pilate. They could not 
but be sensible that they had forced him against his mind to condemn Christ: 
and yet in sucha trivial thing as this they continue to tease him; and it was 
so much the worse, in that, though they had charged him with pretending to 
be the king of the Jews, yet they hid not proved it, nor had he ever said so. 

4. The judge’s resolution to adhere to it. “What I have written I have 
written,” and will not alter it to humour them. 

Ist. Hereby an affront was put upon the chief priests, who would still be 
dictating. It seems, by Pilate’s manner of speaking, that he was uneasy in 
himself for yielding to them, and vexed at them for forcing him to it; and 
therefore he was resolved to be cross with them; and by this inscription 
insinuates, First. That, notwithstanding their pretences, they were not sincere 
in their affections to Cesar and his government; they were willing enough to 
have a king of the Jews, if they could have one to their mind. Secondly. 
That such a king as this, so mean and despicable, was good enough to be the 
king of the Jews; and this would be the fate of all that should dare to oppose 
the Roman power. Thirdly. That they had been very unjust and unreason- 
able in persecuting this Jesus, when there was no fault to be found in him. 

2nd. Hereby honour was done to the Lord Jesus. Pilate stuck to it with 
resolution that he was the king of the Jews; what he had written was what 
| God had first written, and therefore he could not alter; for thus it was 
‘written, that Messias the prince shall be cnt off, Dan. ix. 26. This, therefore, 
‘is the true cause of his death. He dies, because the king of Israel must die, 

must thus die. When the Jews reject Christ, and will not have him for their 
king, Pilate, a Gentile, sticks to it that he is a king; which was an earnest of 
, what cane to pass soon after, when the Gentiles submitted to the kingdom 
of the Messiah, which the unbelieving Jews had rebelled against. 

Secondly. The dividing of his garments among the executioners, ver. 23, 24. 

our svldiers were employed, who when they had crucified Jesus. had nailed 
him to the cross, and lifted it up, and him upon it, and nothing more was to be 
done but to wait his expiring through the extremity of pain, as with us when 
the prisoner is turned off, then they went to make a dividend of his clothes 
each claiming an equal share; and so they made four parts, as near of the same 
value as they could, to every soldier a part: but his coat, or upper garment, 
whether cloak or gown, being a pretty piece of curiosity, “ without seam, woven 
from the top throughout,” they agreed to cast lots for that. Here observe, 

1. The shame they put upon our Lord Jesus in stripping him of his garments 
before they crucified him. The shame of nakedness came in with sin. He, 
therefore, who was made sin for us, bare that shame to roll away our 
reproach. He was stripped that we might be clothed with white raiment, 
Rev. iii. 18; and that when we are unclothed we may not be found naked. 

2. The wages with which these soldiers paid themselves for crucifying 
Christ. They were willing to do it for his old clothes. Nothing is to be done 
so ill but there will be found men ill enough to do it for a trifle. Probably 
they hoped to make more than ordinary advantage of his clothes, having heard 
of cures wrought by the touch of the hem of his garment; or expecting that 
his admirers would give any money for them. 

3. The sport they made about his seamless coat; we read not of anything 
about him valuable or remarkable but that, and that not for the richness, 
but only the variety of it, for it was woven from the top throughout; no 
curiosity, therefore, in the shape, but an affected plainness. Tradition saith 
his Hother wove it him; and adds this farther, that it was made for him when 
he was a child, and, like the Israelites’ clothes in the wilderness, waxed not 
old; but that is a groundless fancy. The soldiers thought it pity to rend it, for 
then it would unravel, and a piece of it would be good for nothing; they would 
therefore cast lots for it. While Christ was in his dying agonies, they were 
merrily dividing his spoils. z 

The preserving of Christ’s seamless coat is commonly alluded to, to shew the 
care all Christians ought to take that they rend not the church of Christ with 
strifes and divisions; yet some have observed, that the reason why the soldiers 
would not rend Christ’s coat was not out of any respect to Christ, but because 
each of them hoped to have it entire for himself; and so many ery out against 
schism only that they may engross all the wealth and power to themselves. 
Those who opposed Luther’s separation from the church of Rome urged much 
the tunica inconsutilis,—‘ the seamless coat;’ and some of them laid so much 
stre-s upon it, that they were called the Inconsutiliste. d 

4. The fulfilling of the Scripture in this. David in spirit foretold this very 
circumstance of Christ’s sufferings in that passion, #s. xxii. ‘The event so 
exactly answering the prediction, proves, Ist. That the Seripture is the word 
of God, which foretold contingent events concerning Christ so long before, 
and they came to pass according to the prediction. 2nd. That Jesus is the 
true Messias; for in him all the Old Testament prophecies concerning the 
Messiah had and have their full accomplishments. “ ‘These things, therefore, 
the soldiers did.” ¥ 

Thirdly. The care that he took of his poor mother, 

1. His mother attends him to his death; ver. 25, ‘There stood by the cross 
as near as they could get, “his mother,” and some of his relations and friends 
with her. At first they stood near, as it is said here; but it is probable after- 
wards the soldiers forced them to stand afar off, as it is said in Matthew and 
| Mark, or they themselves removed out of the ground, 

Ist. See here the tender affection of this pious woman to our Lord Jesus 
in his sufferings; when all the disetpres except John had forsaken him, they 
continued their attendance on him. ‘Thus the feeble were as David, Zee. xii. 8; 
they were not deterred by the fury of the enemy, or the horror of the sight; 
they could not rescue him, or relieve him; yet they attended him, to shew 
' thoir good-will. It is an impious and blasphemous construction which som> 
of the popish writers put upon the Virgin Mary standing by the cross, tat 
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the whole scene. The contrast in the case of Lazarus serves to con 
firm the sense of quietness here. Neither friends nor foes would have 
removed the body except under the pressure of fear, which would 
have left signs of haste behind them. 

xx. 8. “Then went in,” &c.: it has been thought that these words 
imply that the belief of Peter was less ready than that of John, who, 
when he saw the state of the sepulchre, believed. This would be 
perhaps natural. John showed the quickest discernment on a later 
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thereby she contributed to the satisfaction he made for sin no less than he did, 
and so became a joint mediatrix and coadjutrix in our salvation. 

2nd. We must easily suppose what an affliction it was to those poor women 
to see him thus abused, especially to the blessed Virgin, Now was fulfilled 
Simeon’s word, “ A sword shall pierce through thine own soul,” Lu, ji. 35. His 
torments were her tortures; she was upon the rack while he was upon the 
cross, and her heart bled with his wounds, and the reproaches wherewith they 
reproaciied him fell on them that attended him, | : s 

3rd. We may justly admire the power of Divine grace in supporting these 
worren, especially the Virgin Mary, under this heavy trial. We do not find 
his mother wringing her hands, or tearing her hair, or rending her clothes, 
or making an outcry ; but, with a wondertul composure, standing by the cross, 
and her friends with her. Surely she and they were strengthened bya Divine 
power to this degree of patience; and surely the Virgin Mary had a fuller 
expectation of his resurrection than the rest had, which supported her thus. 
We know not what we can bear ae we are tried, and then we know who has 
aid, “ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ : 
E 2. He denaetty provides for his mother at his death. It is probable Torsph 
her husband, was long since dead, and that her son Jesus had supporte 
her, and her relation to him had been her maintenance; and now he was 
dying, what would become of her? He saw her standing by, and knew her 


eares and griefs; and he saw John standing not far off, and so he setiled a new | 
relation between his beloved mother and his beloved disciple; for he said , 


to her, “ Woman, behold thy son,” for whom henceforward thou must have 
a motherly affection; and to him, “Behold thy mother,” to whom thou must 
pay a filial duty; and so “from that hour,” that hour never to be forgotten, 
‘that disciple took her to his own home.” See here, 

Ist. The care Christ took of his dear mother. He was not so much taken 
up with a sense of his sufferings as to forget his friends; all whose concerns 
he bore upon his heart. His mother, perhaps, was so taken up with his sut- 
ferings, that she thought not what would become of her; but he admitted that 
thought. Silver and gold he had none to leave, no estate, real or personal ; 
his clothes the soldiers had seized, and we hear no more of the bag since 
Judas, that had carried it, hanged himself. He had, therefore, no other way to 
provide for his mother but by his interest in a friend, which he doth here. 

First. He calls her “ Woman,” not mother; not out of any disrespect to her, 
but because mother would have been a cutting word to her that was alread i 
wounded to the heart with grief; like Isaac saying to Abraham, “ My father. 
He speaks as one that was now no more in this world, but was already dead 
to those in it that were dearest to him. His speaking in this seemingly slight 
manner to his mother, as he had done formerly, was designed to obviate and 

ive check to the undue honours which he foresaw would be given her in the 

fomish church, as if she were a joint purchaser with him in the honours of 
the Redeemer. : 

Secondly. He directs her to look upon John as her son; Behold him as thy 
son who stands there by thee, and be as a mother to him. See here, Isé. An 
instance of Divine goodness to be observed for our encouragement. Some- 
times, when God removes one comfort from us, he raiseth up another for us; 
perhaps there where we looked not for it. We read of children which the 
church shall have after she has lost the other, /sa. xlix. 21. Let none, there- 
fore, reckon all gone with one cistern dried up; for from the same fountain 
another may be filled. 2nd. An instance of filial duty to be observed for our 
imitation. Christ has here taught children to the utmost of their power to 

rovide for the comfort of their aged parents. When David was in distress, 
he took care of his parents, and found out a shelter for them, 1 Sam. xxii. 3; 
go the Son of David here. Children at their death, according to their ability, 
should provide for their parents, if they survive them, and need their kinduess. 

2nd. ‘The confidence he reposed in the beloved disciple. It is to him he 
saith, “ Behold thy mother;” that is, 1 reeommend her to thy care, be thou 
as a son to her, to guide her, Jsa. li. 18, and not to forsake her when she is old, 
Pr. xxiii. 22. Now, First. This was an honour put upon John, and a testimony 
both to his prudence and to his fidelity: if he who knows all things had not 
known that John loved him, he would not have made him his mother’s guardian. 
It is a great honour to be employed for Christ, and to be trusted with any of 
his interest in the world. But, Secondly. It would be a care and some charge 
to John; but he cheerfully accepted it, and took her to his own home; not 
objecting the trouble or expense, or his obligations to his own family, or the 
ill-will he might contract by it. Note, Those that truly love Christ, and are 
loved of him, will be glad of an opportunity to do any service to him or his. 
Nicephoras, Eccl. Hist. 1. ii. c. 3, saith that the Virgin Mary lived with John 
at Jerusalem eleven years, and then died. Others, that she lived to remove 
with him to Ephesus. 

Fourthly. The fulfilling of the Scripture in the giving of him vinegar to 
drink, ver. 28, 29. Observe, 

1. How much respect Christ shewed to the Scripture; ver. 28, “ Knowing 
that all things” hitherto “‘were accomplished, that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled” which spake of his drinking in his sufferings, he “saith, 1 thirst;” that 
is, he called for drink. 

Ist. It was not at all strange that he was thirsty. We find him thirsty in 
a journey, ch. iv. 6,7, and now thirsty when he was just at his journey’s end, 

ell might he thirst, after all the toil and hurry which he had undergone; 
and being now in the agonies of death, ready to expire purely by the loss of 
blood, and extremity of pain. The torments of hell are represented by a 
violent thirst in the complaint of the rich man that begged for a drop of water 
to cool his tongue. To that everlasting thirst we had been condemned, had 
not Christ suffered for us. 

2nd. But the reason of his complaining of it is somewhat surprising; it is 
the oniy word he spoke that looked like complaint of his outward sufferings. 
When they scourged him, and crowned him with thorns, he did not ery, O my 
head, or my back; but now he cried, “I thirst.” For, First. He would thus 
express the travail of his soul, Zsa. lili. 11. He thirsted after the glorifying of 
God, and the accomplishment of the work of our redemption, ad the happy 
issue of his undertaking. Secondly. He would thus take care to see the 
Scripture fulfilled. Hitherto all had been accomplished, and he knew it; for 
this was the thing he had carefully observed all along. And now he called 
to mind one thing more which this was the proper season for the performance 
of. By this it appears he was the Messiah, in that not only the Scripture was 
punctually fulfilled in him, but it was strictly eyed by him. By this it appears 
that God was with him of a truth; that in all he did he went exactly accord- 
ing to the word of God, taking care not to destroy, but to fulfil the law and 
the prophets. 

Now, Ist. The Scripture had foretold his thirst,-and therefore he himself 
related it, because it could not otherwise be known, saying, “I thirst ;” it was 
foretold that his tongue should cleave to his jaws, Ps. xxii. 15. 
eminent type of Christ, when he was laying the Philistines heaps upon heaps, 
was himself sore athirst, Jud. xy. 18; so was Christ when he was upon the 
cross, “ spoiling principalities and powers.” 

_2nd. The Scripture had foretold, that in his thirst he should have vinegar 
given him to drink, Ps. Ixix. 21. They had given him vinegar to drink before 
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they crucified him, Mat. xxvii. 34; but the prophecy was not exactiy fulfilled 
in that, because that was not in his thirst; therefore, now he said, “L thirst,” 
and called for it again; then he would not drink, but now he received it. 
Christ would rather court an affront, than see any prophecy unfulfilled, 
This should satisfy us under all our trials, that the will of God is done, and 
the word of God accomplished. 

2. See how little respect his persecutors shewed to him; ver. 20, “ There was 
set a vessel full of vinegar,” probably according to the custom at all executions 
of this nature; or, as others think, it was now set designedly for au abuse to 
Christ, instead of the cup of wine, which they used to give to them that were 
ready to perish; with that they filled a sponge, for they would not allow hins 
acup, and they put it upon hyssop, an hyssop-stalk, and with that heaved it 
to his mouth; toowre mepbéytes, they ‘stuck it round with hyssop, so it may bs 
taken; or, as others, they mingled it with hyssop-water, and this they gave 
him to drink when he was thirsty. A drop of water would have cooled his 
tongue better than a draught of vinegar; yet this he submitted to for us; he 
had taken the sour grapes, and thus his teeth were set on edge. We had for- 
feited all comforts and refreshments, and therefore they were withheld from 
him. When Heaven denied him a beam of light, earth denied him a drop of 
water, and put vinegar in the room of it. 

Fifthly. The dying word wherewith he breathed out his soul; ver. 30, “ When 
he had received the vinegar,” as much of it as he thought fit, “‘he said, It is 
finished,” and with that, “bowed his head, and gave up the ghost.” Observe, 

1. What he said; and we may suppose him to say it with triumph and 
exultation: TeréAecta:, “It is finished ;” a comprehensive word, and a comfort- 
able one. Ist. “It is finished;” that is, the malice and enmity of his persecutors 
had now done its worst. When he had received that last indignity in the 
vinegar they gave him, he said, ‘This is the last, lam now going out of their 
reach, where the wicked cease from troubling.’ 2nd. “It is finished;” that 
is, the counsel and commandment of his Father concerning his sufferings was 
now fulfilled. It was a determinate counsel, and he tool: care to see every 
iota and tittle of it exactly answered, Acts ii. 23. He had said when he 
entered upon his sufferings, “Father, thy will be done;” and now he saith 
with pleasure, “It is done.” It was his meat and drink to finish his work 
ch. iv. 34; and the meat and drink refreshed him when they gave him gall and 
vinegar. 3rd. “It is finished;” that is, all the types and prophecies of the Old 
Testament which pointed at the sufferings of the Messiah were accomplished 
and answered. He speaks as if, now they had given him the vinegar, he could 
not bethink himself of any word in the Old Testament that was to be fulfilled 
betwixt him and his death, but it had its accomplishment; for example’s sake, 
his being sold for thirty pieces of silver, his hands and feet pierced, his 
garments divided, &c; and now this is done, “It is finished.” 4th. “It is 
finished;” that is, the ceremonial law is abolished, and a period put to the 
obligation of it. ‘The substance is now come, and all the shadows are done 
away. Just now the veil is rent, the wall of partition is taken down, even the 
law of commandments contained in ordinances, £’ph. ii. 14,15. The Mosaie 
economy is dissolved to make way for a better hope. 5th. “It is finished ;” 
that is, sin is finished, and an end made of transgression, by the bringing in 
of an everlasting righteousness; it seems to refer to Dan. ix. 24. The Lamb 
of God was sacrificed to take away the sin of the world, and it is done, 
Heb. ix. 26. 6th. “It is finished;” that is, his sufferings were now finished, 
both those of his soul and those of his body; the storm is over, the worst is 
past; all his pains and agonies are at an end, and he is just going to Paradise, 
entering upon the joy set before him. Let all that suffer for Christ, and with 
Christ, comfort themselves with this, that yeta little while and they also shall 
say, “It is finished.” 7th. “It is finished;” that is, his life was now finished, 
he was just ready to breathe his last, and now he is no more in this world, 
ch. xvii. 1). This is like that of blessed Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 7, “ 1 have finished m 
course,” my race is run, my glass is out; Mene, mene, numbered and finished. 
This we must all come to shortly. 8th. “It is finished;” that is, the. work 
of man’s redemption and salvation is now completed, at least the hardest part 
of the undertaking is over. A full satisfaction is made to the justice of God 
a fatal blow given to the power of Satan, a fountain of grace opened that shall 
ever flow, a foundation of peace and happiness laid that shall never fail. 
Christ had now gone through with his work, and finished it, ch. xvii. 4; for 
as for God, his work is perfect; When I begin, saith he, I will also make an 
end; and as in the purchase, so in the application of the redemption, he that 
has begun a good work will perform it; the mystery of God shall be finished. 

2. What he did. He“ bowed his head, and gave up the ghost.” He was volun- 
tary in dying; for he was not only the sacrifice, but the ies and the offerer ; 
and the animus offerenti,—‘ the mind of the offerer,’ was all in all in the sacrifice. 
Christ shewed his will in his sufferings; ‘by the which will we are sanctified.” 

Ist. He gave up the ghost. His life was not forcibly extorted from him, but 
freely resigned. He had said, “ Father, into thy hands 1 commit my spirit ;” 
thereby expressing the intention of this act. I give up myself as a ransom for 
many; and accordingly he did give up his spirit, paid down the price of pardon 
and life at his Father’s hands: ‘* Father, glorify thy name.” 

2nd. He bowed his head. They that were crucified, in dying stretched up 
their heads to gasp for breath, and did not drop their heads till they had 
breathed their last; but Christ, to shew himself active in dying, bowed his 
head first, composing himself as it were to fall asleep. God had “laid upon 
him the iniquity of us all,” putting them upon the head of this great sacrifice ; 
and some think by this bowing ot his head he would intimate his sense of the 
weight upon him: see Ps. xxxviii. 4; xl. 12. The bowing of his head shews 
his submission to his Father’s will, and his obedience to death. He accom- 
modated himself to his dying work, as Jacob, who gathered up his feet into 
the bed, and then yielded up the ghost. 


31 The Jews therefore, because it was the prepa- 
ration, that the bodies should not remain upon the 
cross on the sabbath day, (for that sabbath day was 
an high day,) besouglit Pilate that their legs might 
be broken, and that they might be taken away. 32 
Then came the soldiers, and brake the legs of the 


first, and of the other which was crucified with him. | 


33 But when they came to Jesus, and saw that he 
was dead already, they brake not his legs: 34 But 
one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and 
forthwith came thereout blood and water. 35 And 


a ee 


occasion (chap. xxi. 7) ; and Peter's fall would, in his impetuous tem- 
perament, produce a disposition to doubt what he most wished to 
believe. 

xx. 9. “As yet they knew not the Scripture:” they did not 
understand or comprehend the Scripture on the subject. The re- 
mark is valuable, showing that there was no predisposition on the 
part of the disciples to believe the resurrection. Not till clear and 
unquestionable evidence of the fact was given did they Lelieve, 
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xx. 12. “Seeth:” Alford renders the word, and in verse 14, by 
G beholdeth.” It is not the same word which in verse 8 is rendered 
“ saw.’ 
7 xx. ne Gi auras herself back”—perhaps on hearing a sound. 
e “knew not that it was Jesus:” compare theecase of the dis- 
ciples, Luke xxiv. 16; John xxi. 4, 2 
_ Xxx. 15, “The gardener:” or, rather, the keeper of the garden. It 


has been thought (say Webster and Wilkinson) that it may mean the ; 
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he that saw i bare record, and his record is true: 
and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye might 
believe. 36 For these things were done, that the 
scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall 
not be broken. 87 And again another scripture 


saith, They shall look on him whom they pierced. 


This passage concerning the piercing of Christ’s side after his death 1s 
otal only by this evangelist. : ; 

First. Observe the superstition of the Jews which occasioned it; ver 31 
“because it was the preparation for the sabbath, and that sabbath day,’ 
because it fell in the passover week, “was a high day,” that they might shew 
a veneration for the sabbath, would not have the dead bodies to remain on the 
erosses on the sabbath day, but “besought Pilate that their legs might be 
oroken,” which would be a certain but cruel despatch, and that then they 
might be buried out of sight. Note here, 

i. The esteem they would be thought to have for the approaching sabbath, 
because it was one of the days of unleavened bread; and some reckon the day 
of the offering of the first fruits. Every sabbath day is a holy day, and a good 
day; but this was a high day, ueyaAn fuepa,—‘ a great day.’ Passover sabbaths 
are high days; sacrament days, supper days, communion days, are high days, 
and there ought to be more than ordinary preparation for them, that these 
may be high days indeed to us, as the days of heaven. 

2. The reproach which they reckoned it would be to that day if the dead 
bodies should be left hanging upon the cross. Dead bodies were not to be left 
at any time, Deu. xxi. 23, yet in this case the Jews, would have left the Roman 
custom to take place, had it not been an extraordinary day, and many strangers 
from all parts being then at Jerusalem, it would have been an offence to them. 
Nor could they well bear the sight of Christ’s crucified body; for, unless their 
consciences were quite seared, when the heat of their rage was a little over, 
they would upbraid them. é 

3. Their petition to Pilate, that their bodies, now as good as dead, might be 
despatched ; not by strangling or beheading them, which would have been 
a compassionate hastening them out of their misery, like the coup de grace, as 
the French call it, to them that are broken upon the wheel, ‘the stroke of 
mercy ;’ but by the breaking of their legs, which would carry them off in the 
more exquisite pain. Note, Ist. ‘*The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 
2nd. The pretended sanctity of hypocrites is abominable. These Jews would 
be thought to bear a great regard to the sabbath, and yet had no regard to 
justice and righteousness; they made no conscience of bringing an innocent 
and excellent person to the cross, and yet scrupled letting a dead body hang 
upon the cross. 

Secondly. The despatch of the two thieves that were erucified with him, 
ver. 32. Pilate was still gratifying the Jews, and gave orders as they desired; 
and the soldiers came, hardened against all impressions of pity, and broke the 
legs of the two thieves; which no doubt extorted from them hideous outeries 
aud made them die, according to the bloody disposition of Nero, so as to feel 
themselves die. One of these thieves was a penitent, and had received from 
Christ an assurance that he should shortly be with him in Paradise, and yet 
died in the same pain and misery that the other thief did; for “all things come 
alike to all.” Many go to heaven that have bands in their death, and die in the 
bitterness of their soul. The extremity of dying agonies is no obstruction to 
the living comforts that wait for holy souls on the other side death. Christ 
died, and went to Paradise; but appointed a guard to convey him thither. 
This is the order of going to heaven: “ Christ the firstfruits,” and forerunner; 
“afterwards they that are Christ’s.” 

Thirdly. The trial that was made whether Christ was dead or not, and the 
putting of it out of doubt. 

1. ‘They supposed him to be dead, and therefore did not break his legs, ver. 33. 


Observe here, Ist. That Jesus died in less time than persons crucified ordinarily | 


did. The structure of his body, perhaps, being extraordinary fine and tender, 
was the sooner broke by pain; or, rather, it was to shew that he laid down his 
life of himself, and ecaid 
though he yielded to death, yet he was not conquered. 2nd. That his enemies 
were satisfied he was really dead. The Jews, who stood by to see the execu- 
tion effectually done, would not have balked this piece of cruelty if they had 
not been sure he was got out of the reach of it. 3rd. Whatever devices are in 
men’s hearts, the counsel of the Lord shall stand. It was fully designed to 
break his legs, but, God’s counsel being otherwise, see how it was prevented! 

2. Because they would be sure he was dead, they made such am experiment 
as would put it past dispute: “tone of the soldiers with a spear pierced his 
side,” aiming at his heart, “and forthwith came thereout blood and water,” 
ver. 34. Ist. The soldier hereby designed to decide the question whether he 
was dead or not, and, by this honourable wound in his side, to supersede the 
ignominious method of despatch they took with the other two. Tradition saith 
this soldier’s name was Longinus, and that, having some distemper in his eyes, 
he was immediately cured cf it by some drops of blood that flowed out of 
Christ’s side lighting on them. Significant enough, if we had any good autho- 
rity for the story. 2nd. But God had a farther design herein, which was, 
First. To give an evidence of the truth of his death, in order to the proof of 
his resurrection. If he was only in a trance or swoon, his resurrection was a 
sham; but by this experiment he was certainly dead, for this spear broke up 
the very fountains of life; and, according to all the law and course of nature, 
it was ool ae op a human body. should survive such a wound as this in the 
vitals, and such an evacuation thence. Secondly. To give an illustration of the 
design of his death. There was much of mystery in it, and its being so solemnly 
attested, ver. 35, intimates there was something miraculous in it, that the blood 
and water should come out distinct and separate from the same wound; how- 
ever, that was very significant. This same apostle refers to it as a very consi- 
derable thing, | Jno. v. 6, 8. 

ist. The opening of his side was significant. When we would protest our 
sincerity, we wish there were a window in our hearts, that the thoughts and 
intents of them might be visible to all. Through this window opened in Christ’s 
side you may look into his heart, and se. %ve flaming there, love strong as death ; 
see our own names written there. Some make it an allusion to the opening of 
Adam’s side in innocency. When Christ, the second Adam, was fallen into a 
deep sleep upon the cross, then was hiy side opened, and out of it was his 
church taken, which he espoused to hims If: see Eph. v.30, 32. Our devout 
es Mr. George Herbert, in his poem cal.:d The Bay, very atfectingly brings 

our Saviour. when his side was pierced, tnus speaking to his disciples : 

“If ye have anything to send or write, 
(LI have no bag, but here is room,) 
Unto my Father’s hands and sight, 
Believe me, it shall safely come. 
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Vhat [ shall mind what you impart,— 
Look, you may put it very near my heart; 
Or if hereatter any of my frieuds 
Will use me in this kind, the door 
Shall still be open: what he sends 
I will present, and somewhat more, 
Not to his hurt. Sighs will convey 
Anything to me. Hark! Despair away !’ 

2nd. The blood and water that flowed out of it were significant. 

(1.) They signified the two great benefits which all believers partake of 
through Christ, justification aud sanctification. Blood for remission, water 
for regeneration; blood for atonement, water for purification: blood and 
water were used very much under the law. Guilt contracted must be expiated 
by blood; stains contracted must be done away by the water of purification. 
Yhese two must always go together, “ Ye are sanctified, ye are justified,” 
1 Cor, vi. 11. Christ has joined them together, and we must not think to put 
them asunder; they both flow from the pierced side of our Redeemer. ‘To 
Christ crucified we owe both merit for our justification, and spirit and grace 
wots sanctification; and we have as much need of the latter as of the former, 
1 Cor. 1. 30. 

(2.) They signified the two great ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, by which those benefits are represented, sealed, and applied to 
believers; they both owe their institution and efticacy to Christ. It is not 
the water in the font that will be to us the washing of regeneration, but the 
water out of the side of Christ; not the blood of the grape that will pacify 
the conscience, and refresh the soul, but the blood out of the side of Christ. 
Now was the rock smitten, 1 Cor. x. 4. Now was the fountain opened, 
Zec. xiii. 1. Now were the wells of salvation digged, Jsa. xii.3. Here is the 
river, the streams whereof make glad the city of our God. 

Fourthly. The attestation of the truth of this by an eyewitness, ver. 35, the 
evangelist himself. Observe, 

1. What a competent witness he was of the matters of fact. Ist. What he 
bare record of he saw; he had it not by hearsay, nor was it only his own con- 
jecture, but he was an eyewitness of it; it is.“ what we have seen and looked 
upon,” | Jno. i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 16, and had perfect understanding of, Lu. i. 3. 2nd. 
What he saw he faithfully bare record of. Asa faithful witness he told not 
only the truth, but the whole truth; and did not only attest it by word of 
mouth, but left it upon record in writing, in perpetuam rei memoriam,—for a 
perpetual memorial.’ 3rd. His record is undoubtedly true; for he wrote not 
only from his own personal knowledge ard observation, but from the dictates 
of the Spirit of truth, that leads into all truth. 4th. He had himself a full 
assurance of the truth of what he wrote, and did not persuade others to believe 
that which he did not believe himself; “ He knows that he saith true.” 5th. 
He therefore witnesseth these things that we might believe. He did not 
record them merely for his own satisfaction, or the private use of his friends; 
but made them public to the world: not to please the curious, or entertain 
Lesh ea but to draw men to believe the Gospel in order to their eternal 
welfare. 

2. What care he shewed in this particular instance. That we may be well 
assured, both of the truth of Christ’s death, he saw his heart’s blood, his life’s 
blood, let out; and also of the benefits that flow to us from his death, signified 
by the blood and water which came out of his side. Let this silence the fears 
of weak Christians, and encourage their hopes; iniquity shall not be their 
ruin, for there came both water and blood out of Christ's pierced side, both 
to justify and sanctify them; and if you ask, How can we be sure of this? you 
may be sure, for “he that saw it bare record.” 

Fifthly. The accomplishment of the Scripture in all this; ver. 36, “that the 
Scripture should be fulfilled,” and so both the honour of the Old Testament 
may be preserved, and the truth of the New ‘Testament confirmed. Here are 
two instances of it together: 

1. The Scripture was fulfilled in the preserving of his legs from being broken; 
therein that word was fulfilled, “a bone of him shall not be broken.” Ist. 
‘There was a promise of this made indeed to all the righteous; but principally 
pointing at Jesus Christ the righteous, Ps. xxxiv. 20, ““ He keepeth all his bones, 
not one of them is broken;” and David in spirit saith, “All my bones shall 
say, Lord, who is like unto thee?” Ps. xxxv. 10. 2nd. There was a type of 
this in the paschal lamb, which seems to be especially referred to here, 
Ex. xii. 46, “ Neither shall ye break a bone thereot;” and it is repeated, 
Num. ix. 12, “Ye shall not break any bone of it ;” for which law the will of the 
lawmaker is the reason. But the antitype must answer the type; “Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us,” 1 Cor. v. 7; he is the Lamb of God, ch. i. 29; 
and as the true passover his bones were kept unbroken. ‘This commandment 
was given concerning his bones when dead, as of Joseph's, Heb. xi. 22. 3rd. 
There was a significancy in it; the strength of the body is in the bones. ‘The 
Hevrew word for the bones signifies the strength; and therefore not a bone 
of Christ must be broken, to shew that, though he be crucified in weakness, 
his strength to save is not at all broken. Sin breaks our bones; it broke 
David’s, Ps. li. 8; but it did not break his bones: he stood firm under the 
burthen, “ inighty to save.” \ ae eles 

2. ‘he Scripture was fulfilled in the piercing of his side; ver. 37, “They shall 
look on him whom they have pierced,” so it is written, Zec. xii. 10; and there 
the same that pours out the Spirit of grace, and cau be no less than the God of 
the holy prophets, saith, “They shall look upon me;” which is here applied to 
Christ, “ ‘They shall look upon him.” Ist. It is here implied that the Messiah 
shall be pierced; and here it had a more full accomplishment than in the 
piercing of his hands and feet. He was pierced by the house of David, and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem; wounded in the house of his friends, as it 
follows, Zec. xiii. 6. 2nd. It is promised, that when the Spirit is poured out 
they shall look on him and mourn. ‘This was in part fulfilled, when many of 
those that were his betrayers and murderers were pricked to the heart, and 
brought to believe in him. It will be farther fulfilled in mercy, when all Israet 
shall be saved; and in wrath, when they who persisted in their infidelity shall 
see him whom they have pierced, and wail because of him, Rev. i. 7. But it 
is applicable to us all; we have all been guilty of piercing the Lord Jesus, 
and are all concerned with suitable affections to look on him. 


38 And after this Joseph of Arimathzea, being a 
disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the Jews, 
besought Pilate that he might take away the body of 
| Jesus: and Pilate gave him leave. He came there- 


| fore, and took the body of Jesus. 39 And there 
came also Nicodemus, which at the first came to 
| Jesus bv night, and brought a mixture of mvrrh and 


occupier, or tenant, to whom the garden for the time being belonged, 
and who, Mary seems to have thought, objected to the interment 
within its precincts, The thrice-repeated ‘him ” is both touching 
and characteristic. 

xx. 16. “Turned:” this time she turned to look at him directly 
and steadily. ‘“Rabboni:” “my great Master.” The termination 
has an intensive signification; a word signifying strength, power, 
wealth, being probably the root. The seven most famous Jewish 


rabbis have the title ‘‘ Rabban.” 
which a man was called Rab or Rabbi at that time. The term de- 
noted one who was a literary or spiritual master. Jesus, however, 
was called “ Master” in the sense of chief or ruler (Webster and 
Wilkinson). : 
xx. 17. “Touch me not:” the touch does not seem to have been 
absolutely forbidden, for we learn that they held him by the feet 

|| (Matt, xxviii. 9). 
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aloes, about an hundred pound weight. 40 Then 
took they the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen 
clothes with the spices, as the manner of the Jews 
is to bury. 41 Now in the place where he was 
crucified there was a garden; and in the garden 
a new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid. 
42 There laid they Jesus therefore because of the 
Jews’ preparation day; for the sepulchre was nigh 
at hand. 
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ALOES, VARIOUS. 


We have here an account of the burial of the blessed body of our Lord 
Jesus. The solemn funerals of great men used to be looked at with curiosity; 
the mournful funerals of dear friends used tc be attended with concern. Come 
and see an extraordinary funeral, never was the like; come and see a burial 
that conquered the grave and buried it; a burial that beautified the grave, and 
Kal ie it for all believers. Let us turn aside now, and see this great sight. 

ere is, 

First. The body begged, ver. 38. This was done by the interest of Joseph of 
Ramah, or Arimathea, of whom no mention is made in all the New Testament 
story, but only in the narrative which each of the evangelists gives us of Christ’s 
barial, wherein he was chiefly concerned. Observe, 

1. The character of this Joseph. He was a disciple of Christ incognito; a 
better friend to Christ than he would willingly be known to be. It was his 
honour that he was a disciple of Christ; and some such there are, that are 
themselves great men, and unavoidably linked with ill men: but it was his 
weakness that he was so secretly, when he should have confessed Christ before 
men; yea, though he had lost his preferment by it. Disciples should openly 
own themselves; yet Christ may have many that are his disciples sincerely, 
though secretly : better secretly than not at all, especially, if, like Joseph here, 
they grow stronger and stronger. Some who in lesser trials have been timorous, 
yet in greater have been very courageous; so Joseph here. He concealed his 
affection to Christ for fear of the Jews, lest they should put him out of the 
synagogue, at least out of the Sanhedrim, which was all they could do. T 
Pilate the governor he went boldly, and yet feared the Jews. The impotent 
murlice of those that can but censure, and revile, and clamour, is sometimes 
more formidable even to wise and good men than one would think. 

2. The part he bore in this affair. He, having by his place access to Pilate 
desired leave of him to dispose of the body. His mother and dear relations 
have neither spirit nor interest to attempt such a thing; his disciples were 
gone; if nobody appear, the Jews, or soldiers, would bury him with the thieves ; 
therefore God raised up this gentleman to mterpose in it, that the Scripture 
might .be fulfilled, and the decorum owing to his approaching resurrection 
maintained. Note, When God has work to do, he ean find out such as are 
prvesr. to do it, and spirit them for it. Observe it as an instance of the 
vumiliation of Christ, that his dead body lay at the mercy of a heathen judge 
and must be begged before it could be buried; and also, that Joseph would 
not take the body of Christ till he had asked and obtained leave of the governor; 
for in those things wherein the power of the magistrate is concerned we must 
ever pay a deference to that power, and peaceably submit to it. 

Secondly. The embalming prepared, ver. 39. This was done by wicodemus 
anotner person of quality, and in a public post. He brought a mixture of 
myrrh and aloes; which some think were bitter ingredients to preserve the 
body; others, fragrant ones to perfume it. Here is, 

1. The character of Nicodemus, which is much the same with that of Joseph; 
he was a secret friend to Christ, though not his constant follower. He at first 
came to Jesus by night, but now owned him publicly, as before, ch. vii. 51. 
That grace which at first is like a bruised reed may afterwards become like a 
strong cedar; and the trembling lambs bold as a lion: see Rom. xiv. 4. It is 
a wonder that Joseph and Nicodemus, men of such interest, did not appear 
svoner, and solicit Pilate not to condemn Christ, especially seeing him so loath 
to it. Begging his life would have been a nobler piece of service than begging 
nis body; but Christ would have none of his friends to endeavour to prevent 
his death when his hour was come. While his persecutors were forwarding the 
accomplishment of the Scriptures, his followers must not obstruct it. 

2. The kindness of Nicodemus, which was considerable, though of a different 
nature. Joseph served Christ with his interest; Nicodemus with his purse. 
Probably they agreed it between them, that, while one was procuring the grant 
the other should be preparing the spices; and that for expedition, because they 
were straitened in time. : 

But why did they make this ado about Christ’s dead body ? 


st. Some think we may see in it the weakness of their faith. A firm belief 


xx. 20. ‘Then were the disciples glad:” or, “the disciples there- 
fore were glad.” 

xx, 22. “ Breathed on them:” the act was symbolical, and ex- 
pressed the imparting of the Spirit, as the breath of life (the “ spirit 
of lives”) had been breathed into man’s nostrils at the first (Gen. 
ii. 7). , 

xx. 24, “Thomas was not with them:” some have conjectured 
that Thomas absented himself from this gathering of the disciples 
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of the resurrection of Christ the third day would have saved them this care 
and cost, and have been more acceptable than all spices. Those bodies, indeed, 
to whom the grave is a long home need to be clad accordingly; but what need 
of such furniture of the grave for one that, like a wayfaring man, did but turn 
aside into it to tarry for a night or two? : 

2nd. However, we may plainly see in it the strength of their love. Hereby 
they shewed the value they had for his person and doctrine, and that it was not 
lessened by the reproach of the cross. They that had been so industrious to 
profane his crown, and lay his honour in the dust, may already see that the 
imagine a vain thing; for as God had done him honour in his sufferings, so di 
men too, even great men. They shewed not only the charitable respects of 
committing his body to the earth, but the honourable respects shewed to great 
men. This they might do, and yet believe and look for his resurrection; nay. 
this they might do in the belief and expectation of it. Since God designed 
honour for this body, they would put honour upon it. However, we must do 
our duty according as the present day and opportunity is, and leave it to God 
to fulfil his promises in his own way and time. 

Thirdly, ‘he body got ready, ver. 40. They took it into some house adjoining, 
and, having washed it from blood and dust, wound it in linen clothes very 
decently, with the spices melted down, it is likely, into an ointment, as the 
manner of the Jews is to bury, or to embalm, so Dr. Hammond; as we sear 
dead bodies. 

1. Here was care taken of Christ’s body; it was wound in linen clothes. 
Among other clothing that belongs to us, Christ put on even the grave clothes ; 
to make them easy to us, and to enable us to call them our wedding clothes. 
They wound the body with the spices, fur “ all his garments,” his grave clothes 
not excepted, “smell of myrrh and aloes” (the spices here mentioned) “out of 
the ivory palaces,” Ps. xlv. 8; and un ivory palace the sepulchre hewn out of a 
rock was to Christ. Dead bodies and graves use to be noisome and offensive; 
hence sin is compared to a body cf death, and an open sepulchre: but Christ's 
sacrifice being to God as a sweet smelling savour hath taken away our pollu- 
tion. No ointment or perfume can rejoice the heart so as the grave of our 
Redeemer doth, where there is faith to perceive the fragrant odours of it. 

2. In conformity to this example, we ought to have regard to the dead bodies 
of Christians; not to enshrine and adore their relics, no, not thuse of the most 
eminent saints and martyrs,—nothing like that was done to the dead body of 
Christ himself,—but carefully deposit the dust in the dust, as those who believe 
the dead bodies of the saints are still united to Christ, and designed for glory 
and immortality at the last day. The resurrection of the saints will be in the 
virtue of Christ’s resurrection; and therefore, in burying them, we should have 
an eye to Christ’s burial, for he being dead thus speaketh; “ Thy dead men 
shall live,” Jsa. xxvi. 19. In burying. our dead it is not necessary that in all 
circumstances we imitate the burial of Christ, as if we must be buried in linen, 
and in a garden, and be embalmed as he was; but he being buried after the 
manner of the Jews, it teacheth us, that in things of thig nature we should 
conform to the usages of the country where we live, except in those that are 
an persetieny . 

‘ourthly. The grave pitched upon. Ina garden which belonged to Joseph of 
Arimathea, very near the place where he was crucified, there was a sepulchre 
or vault prepared for the first occasion, but not yet used. - Observe, 

1. That Christ was buried without the city; for thus the manner of the Jews 
was to bury, not in their cities, much less in their synagogues, which some 
have thought better than our way of burying. Yet there was then a peculiar 
reason for it, which doth not hold now, because the touch of a grave contracted 
a ceremonial pollution. But now the resurrection of Christ has altered the 
property of the grave, and done away its pollution for all believers, we need 
not keep at such a distance from it; nor is it incapable of a good improvement 
to have the congregation of the dead in the churchyard, encompassing the con- 
gregation of the living in the chureh, since they also are dying, and “in the 
midst of life we are in death.” ‘Those that would, not superstitiously, but by 
faith, visit the holy sepulchre, must go forth out of the noise of this world. 

2. That Christ was buried in a garden. Observe, 

Ist. That Joseph had his sepulchre in his garden. So he contrived it, that it 
might be a memorandum, First. ‘Io himself while living. When he was takin 
the pleasure of his garden, and reaping ie products -of it, let him think o 
dying, and be quickened to prepare for it. he garden is a proper place for 
meditation, and a sepulchre there may furnish us with a proper subject for 
meditation; and such a one as we are loath to admit in the midst of our plea- 
sures. Secondly. ‘Vo his heirs and successors when he was gone. It is good to 
acquaint ourselves with the place of our fathers’ sepulchres; and perhaps.we 
might make our own less formidable if we made theirs more familiar. 

2nd. hat in a sepulchre in a garden Christ's boy was laid. In the garden 
of Eden death and the grave first received their power ; and now in a garden 
they are conquered, disarmed, and triumphed over. Ina garden Christ began 
his passion; and from a garden he would rise and begin his exaltation. Christ 
fell to the ground as a corn of wheat, ch. xii. 24; and therefore was sown in a 
garden among the seeds, for his dew is as the dew of herbs, Jsa. xxvi. 19. He 
is the fountain of gardens, Cant, iv. 1£. 

3rd. ‘That he was buried in a new sepulchre. This was so ordered, First. For 
the honour of Christ; he was not a common person, and therefore must not 
mix with common dust. He that was born from a virgin womb, must rise from 
a virgin tomb. Secondly. For the confirming of the truth of his resurrection ; 
that it might not be suggested that it was not he but some other that rose, now 
when many bodies of saints arose; or, that he rose by the power of some 
other, as the man that was raised by the touch of Elisha’s bones, and not by 
te own power. He that has made all things new has new-made the grave 
or us. 

Fifthly, The funeral solemnized; ver. 42, “ There laid they Jesus,” that is, the 
dead hody of Jesus. Some think the calling of that Jesus intimates the inse- 
parable union between the Divine and human nature. Even this dead body 
was Jesus, a Saviour, for his death is our life; Jesus is still the same, eb. xiii. 8. 
There they laid him because it was the preparation day. 

1. Observe here the deference which the Jews paid to the sabbath, and to 
the day of preparation. Before the passover sabbath they had a solemn day of 
preparation. ‘his day had been ill kept by the chief priests, who called them- 
selves the church, but was well kept by the disciples of Christ, who were 
branded as dangerous to the church; and it.is often so. Ist. They would not 

ut off the funeral till the sabbath day ; because the sabbath is to be a day of 
holy rest and joy, with which the business and sorrow of a funeral do not well 
agree. 2nd. They would not drive it too late on the day of preparation tur 
the sabbath. What is to be done the evening before the sabbath should be o 


contrived as that it may neither intrench upon sabbath time, nor indispose us_ 


for sabbath work. — 

2. Observe the convenience they took of an adjoining sepulchre; the s»pul- 
chre they made use of was nigh at hand. Perhaps if they had had time they 
would have carried him to Bethany, and buried him among his friends there. 
And I am sure he had more right to have been buried in the chief of the 
sepulchres of the sons of David, than any of the kings of Judah had; but it 
was so ordered, that he should be laid in a sepulchre nigh at hand, 1st, Beeause 


because of despondency. His naturally sad temperament might well. 
have led him to prefer solitude at such a time. The fact of his 
absence may have been stated by the evangelist partly as a kind of 
apologetic explanation of the hesitating belief of Thomas. 

xx. 25. “'Thrust:” rather, “ put my hand.” 


xx. 26. “Hight days:” or, the first day of the week following. ’ 


« Were within:” 7.e., in a house, but not necessarily the same in 


which they had met in the preceding week. Some have supposed _ 
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he was to lie there but a while, as in an inn, and therefore he took the tirst that 
offered itself. 2nd. Because this was a new sepulchre; they that prepared it 
little thought who should hansel it; but the wisdom of God has reaches infi- 
nitely beyond ours, and makes what use he pleaseth of us and all we have. 
3rd. We are hereby taught not to be over curious in the place of our burial 
Where the tree fall why should it not lie? for Christ was buried in the 
sepulchre that was next at hand. It was faith in the promise of Canaan that 
directed the patriarchs’ desire to be carried thither for a burying place; but 
now that promise is superseded by a better, that careis over. — 

Thus without pomp or solemnity is the body of Jesus laid in the cold and 
silent grave. Here lies our Surety under arrest for our debts, so that if he be 
released his discharge will be ours. Here is the Sun of Righteousness set for 
a while, to rise again in greater glory, and set no more. Here lies a seeming 
captive to death, but a real conqueror over death ; for here lies death itselt 
slain, and the grave conquered. “Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 


victory.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


This evangelist, though he began not his gospel as the rest did, yet concludes it as they 
did, with the history of Christ’s resurrection ; not of the thing itself, for none of them 
describe how he rose, but of the proofs and evidences of it, which demonstrated that he 
was risen. The proofs of Christ’s resurrection which we have in this chapter are, 
I. Such as occurred immediately at the, sepulchre: 1. The sepulchre found empty, 
and the grave clothes in good order, ver. 1—10; 2. Two angels appearing to Mary 
Magdalene at the sepulchre, ver. 11—13; 3. Christ himself appearing to her, ver. 14—18. 
II. Such as occurred afterwards at the meetings of the apostles: 1. At one, the same 
day at evening that Christ rose, when Thomas was absent, ver. 19—25; 2. At another, 
that day se’nnight, when Thomas was with them, ver. 26—-31, And what is related 
here is mostly what was omitted by the other evangelists. 


HE first day of the week 
cometh Mary Magdalene 
early, when it was yet dark, 
unto the sepulchre, and 
seeth the stone taken away 
from the sepulchre. 2 
Then she runneth, and 
72 cometh to Simon Peter, 
and to the other disciple, 
whom Jesus loved, and 
saith unto them, They have taken away the Lord 
out of the sepulchre, and we know not where the 

have laid him. 3 Peter therefore went forth, and 
that other disciple, and came to the sepulchre. 4 
So they ran both together: and the other disciple 
did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchire. 
5 And he stooping down, and looking in, saw the 
linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. 6 Then 
cometh Simon Peter following him, and went into 
the sepulchre, and seeth the linen clothes lie, 7 
And the napkin, that was about his head, not lying 
with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a 


place by itself. it 


8 Then went in also that other dis- 
ciple, which came first to the sepulchre, and he saw, 
and believed. 9 For as yet they knew not the 
scripture, that he must rise again from the dead. 
10 Then the disciples went away again unto their 
own home. 


There was no one thing which the apostles were more concerned to produce 
substantial proof of, than the resurrection of their Master. 1. Because this 
was it which he himself had appealed to as the last and most cogent proof of 
his being the Messiah. They that would not believe other signs were referred 
to this sign of the prophet Jonas; and, therefore, the enemies were most 
solicitous to stifle the notices of this, because it was put to this issue, and if he 
be risen, they are not only murderers, but murderers of the Messiah. 2. Because 
this was that upon which the performance of his undertaking for our re- 
demption and salvation did depend. If he give his life a ransom, and do not 


resume it, it doth not appear that his giving of it was accepted as a satisfaction. , 


If he be imprisoned for our debt, and lie by it, we are undone, | Cor, xv. 17. 
3. Because he never shewed himself alive after his resurrection to all the 
people, Acts x. 40,41. We would have said, Let his ignominious death be private, 
and his glorious resurrection public. But God’s thoughts are not as ours; 
and he ordered it that his death should be public, before the sun, by the same 
token that he blushed, and hid his face upon it. But the demonstrations of his 
resurrection should be reserved as a favour for his particular friends, and by 
them be published to the world, that they might be blessed who have not, 
seen and yet have believed. The method of proof is such as gives abundant 
satisfaction to those who are piously disposed to receive the doctrine and law 
of Christ; and yet leaves room for those to object who are willingly ignorant 
and obstinate in their unbelief. And this is a fair trial, suited to the case of 
hése who are probationers. 
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In these verses we have the first step towards the proof of Christ’s resur- 
rection, which is, that the sepulchre was found empty. He is not here, and if 
so they must tell us where he is, or we conelude him risen. 

First. Mary Magdalene coming to the sepulchre finds the stone taken away. 
This evangelist doth not mention the other women that went wit} Mary 
Magdalene, but her only, because she was the most active and forward in this 
visit to the sepulchre, and in her appeared the most affection; and, 1. It was 
an affection kindled by a good cause; in consideration of the great things 
Christ had done for her. Much was forgiven her, therefore she loved much, 
2. She had shewed her affection to him while he lived, attended his doctrine 
ministered to him of her substance, Lu. viii. 2,3. It doth not appear she had 
any business now at Jerusalem but to wait upon him, for the women were not 
| bound to go up to the feast; and probably she and others now followed him the 
closer, as Elisha did Elijah, now they know their Master should shortly be 
taken from their head, 2 Ain. ii. 1, 2. 3. The continued instances of her respect 
to him, at and after his death, prove the sincerity of her love. Note, Love to 
Christ, if it be cordial, will be constant. Her love to Christ was strong as 
death, the death of the cross, for it stood by that ; cruel as the grave, for it made 
a visit to that, and was not deterred by its terrors. 

1. She came to the sepulchre to wash the dead body with her tears; for she 
went to the grave to weep there, and to anoint it with the ointment she had 
prepared. The grave is a house that people do not care for making visits to. 
They that are free among the dead are separated from the living ; and it must 
be an extraordinary affection to the person which will endear his grave to us. 
It is especially frightful to the weak and timorous sex. Could she, that had 
not strength enough to roll away the stone, pretend to such a presence of mind 
as to enter the grave? The Jews’ religion forbade them to meddle any more 
than needs must with graves and dead bodies. In visiting Christ’s sepulehre 
she exposed herself, and perhaps the disciples, to the suspicion of a design to 
steal him away; and what real service could she do him by it? But her love 
answers these, and a thousand such objections. Note, Ist. We must study to 
do honour to Christ in those things wherein yet we cannot be profitable to 
him. 2nd. Love to Christ will take off the terror of death and the grave. If we 
cannot come to Christ but through that darksome valley, even in that, if we love 
him, we will fear no evil. 

2. She came as soon as she could; for she came, Ist. Upon the first day of the 
week ; as soon as ever the sabbath was gone, longing, not to sell corn, and to 
set forth wheat, as Am. viii. 5, but to be at the sepulchre. They that love 
Christ will take the first opportunity of testifying their respects to him; this 
was the first Christian sabbath, and she begins it accordingly, with inquiries 
after Christ. She had spent the day before in commemorating the work of 
creation, and therefore rested; but now she is upon search into the work of 
redemption, and therefore makes a visit to Christ and him crucified. 2nd. She 
came early, while it was yet dark ; so early did she set out. Note, Those who 
would seek Christ so as to find him must seek him early, that is, First. Seek 
him solicitously, with such a care as even breaks the sleep; be up early for 
fear of missing him. Secondly. Seek him industriously; we must deny our- 
selves and our own repose in pursuit of Christ. Thirdly. Seck him betimes 
early in our days, early every day, “ My voice shalt thou hear in the morning ;’ 
that day is in a fair iets to be well ended that is thus begun. They that 
diligently inquire after Christ while it is yet dark shall have such light given 
them concerning him as shall shine more und more, 

3. She found the stone taken away which she had seen rolled to the door of 
the sepulchre. Now this was, Ist. A surprise to her, for she little expected it. 
Christ crucified is the fountain of life, his grave one of the wells of salvation; if 
we come to it in faith, though to a carnal heart it be a spring shut up, we shall 
find the stone rolled away, as Gen. xxix. 10, and free access to the comforts of 
it. Surprising comforts are the frequent encouragements of early seekers. 
2nd. It was the beginning of a glorious discovery ; the Lord was risen, though 
she did not at first apprehend it so. Note, 1. They that are most constant in 
their adherence to Christ, and most diligent in their inquiries after him, have 
commonly the first and sweetest notices of the Divine grace. Mary Magdalene, 
that followed Christ to the last in his humiliation, met him with the first in his 
exaltation, 2. God ordinarily reveals himself and his comforts to us by degrees, 
to raise our expectations, and quicken our inquiries. 

Secondly. Finding the stone taken away, she hastens back to Peter and John, 
who probably lodged together at that end of the town, not far off, and acquaints 
them with it: “‘ They have taken the Lord out of the sepulchre,” envying him 
the honour of such a decent burying-place, “and we know not where t ey have 
laid him,” nor where to find him, that we may pay him the remainder of our last 
respects. Observe here, 

1, What a notion Mary had of the thing as it now appeared; she found the 
stone gone, looked into the grave and saw it empty. Now one would expect 
that the first thought that offered itself should have been, ‘Surely the Lord is 
risen;’ for whenever he had told them that he should be crucified, which she 
had now lately seen accomplished, he still subjoined in the same breath, that 
“the third day he should rise again.” Could she feel the great earthquake that 
happened as she was coming to the sepulchre, or getting ready to come, and now 
see the grave empty, and yet have no thought of the resurrection enter into her 
mind? what, no conjecture, no suspicion of it? So it seems by the odd con- 
struction she puts upon the removing of the stone, which was very far-fetched. 
Note, When we come to reflect upon our own conduct in a cloudy and dark 
day, we shall stand amazed at our dulness and forgetfulness, that we could miss 
of such thoughts as afterwards appear obvious, and how they could be so far 
out of the way when we had occasion for them. She suggested, * hey have 
taken away the Lord;” either the chief priests have taken him away, to put 
him in a worse place, or Joseph and Nicodemus have, upon second thoughts, 
taken him away, to avoid the ill-will of the Jews. Whatever was her suspicion, 
it seems it was a great vexation and disturbance to her that the body was gone, 
whereas, if she had understood it rightly, nothing could be more happy. Note, 
Weak believers often make that the matter of their complaint, which is really 
just ground of hope, and matter of joy. Wecry out that this and the other 
creature comfort is taken away, and we know not how to retrieve it, when 
indeed the removal of our temporal comforts, which we lament, is in order to 
the resurrection of our spiritual comforts, which we should rejoice in too. 

2. What a narrative she made of it to Peter and John. She did not stand 
poring upon the grief herself, but acquaints her friends with it. Note, The 
communication of sorrows is one good improvement of the communion of saints. 
Observe, Peter, though he had denied his Master, had not deserted his Master's 
friends; by this appears the sincerity of his repentance, that he associated with 
the disciple whom Jesus loved. And the disciples’ keeping up their intimacy 
with him as formerly, notwithstanding his fall, teacheth us to restore those 
with a spirit of meekness that have been fauity. If God has received them 
upon their repentance, why should not we? 

Thirdly. Peter and Johu go with all speed to tne sepulchre, to satisfy them- 
selves of the truth of what was told them, and to see if they could make any 
farther discoveries, ver. 3,4. Some think the other disciples were with Peter 
and John when the news came; for they “told these things to the eleven,” 
|) Lau. xxiv. 9. Others think Mary Magdalene told her story only to Peter and 


a 


that this gathering took place in Galilee, as the apostles had heen 
-bidden to go there. “Came Jesus:” or, “Jesus cometh, the doors 
being shut.” 

xx. 28. “ My Lord and my God:” these words can hardly be 
understood in any other sense than as a confession of belief on the 
part of Thomas. The resurrection, the mode of Christ’s appearance, 
the proof he gave of his knowledge of Thomas’s doubt, combined to 
produce this confession, 


xx. 29. “Blessed are they,” &c.: “Blessed above Thomas are 
they in the possession of such enlightened minds as to be able to 
believe on such sufficient evidence like that which had been offered to 
him, but which he had rejected, requiring to be convinced by his own 
personal experience, the testimony of his bodily senses,”” A passage 
which throws light on this verse is 1 Cor. ii. 9. 3 

xx, 30, “ Many other signs:” these are not the same as the “ in- 
fallible proofs” of Acts i. 3. The signs here seem mainly to refer to 
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John, and the other women told theirs to the other disciples; yet none of them | 
went to the sepulchre but Peter and John, who were two of the first three of 
Christ’s disciples, often distinguished from the rest by special favours. Note, 
It is well when those that are mure honoured than others with the privileges 
of disciples are more active than others in the duty of disciples, more willing to 
take pains and run hazards in a good work. A : 

1. See here what use we should make of others’ experiences and observations. 
When Mary told chem what she had seen, they would not in this sense take her 
word, but would go see with their own eyes. Do others tell us of the comfort 
and benefit of ordinances? let us be engaged thereby to make trial of them. 
Come and see how good it is to draw near to God. 

2. See hew ready we should be to share with our friends in their cares and 
fears. Peter and John hasten to the sepulchre that they might be able to give 
Mary a satisfactory answer to her jealousies. We should not grudge any pains 
we take for the succouring and comforting of the weak and timorous followers 
of Christ. 

3. See what haste we should make in a good work, and when we are going on 
a good errand. Peter and John consulted neither their ease nor their gravity 
but ran to the sepulchre, that they might shew the strength of their zeal and 
affection, and might lose no time. If we are in the way of God’s command- 
ments, we should run that way. 

4. See what a good thing it is to have good company ina good work. Perhaps 
neither of these disciples would have ventured to the sepulchre alone, but being 
both together they made no difficulty of it: see Eccl. iv. 9. 

5. See what a laudable emulation it is among disciples to strive which shall 
excel, which shall exceed, in that which is good. It was no breach of ill man- 
ners for Jolin, though the younger, to outrun Peter, and get before him. We 
must do our best, and neither envy those that can do better, nor despise those 
that do as they can, though they come behind. Ist. He that got foremost in 
this race was the disciple whom Jesus loved in a special manner, and who 
therefore in a special manner loved Jesus. Note, Sense of Christ’s love to us, 
kindling love in us to him again, will make us to excel in virtue. The love of 
Christ will constrain us more than any thing to abound in duty. 2nd. He that 
was cast behind was Peter, who denied his Master, and was in shame and 
sorrow for it, and this clogged him as a weight. Sense of guilt cramps us, and 
hinders our enlargements in the service of God. When couscience is ottended, 
we lose ground. 

Fourthly. Peter and John being come tothe sepulchre, prosecute the inquiry, 
yet improve littie in the discovery. 

1. Juhn went no farther than Mary Magdalene had done. Ist. He had the 
curiosity to look into the sepulchre, and saw it was empty; he stooped down 
and looked in. Those that would find the knowledge of Christ must stoop 
down and look in; must, with an humble heart, veil to the authority of Divine 
revelation, and must look wistfully. 2nd. Yet he had not courage to go into 
the sepulchre. The warmest affections are not always accompanied with the 
boldest resolutions. Many are swift to run religion’s race that are not stout 
to fight her battles. 

2. Peter, though he came last, went in first, and made a more exact discovery 
than John had, ver. 6,7. Though John outran him, he did not therefore tura 
back, or stand still, but made after as fast as he could, and while John was, 
with a deal of caution, bboking in, he came, and with a deal of courage went 
into the sepulchre. 

Ist. Observe here the boldness of Peter, and how God dispenseth his gifts 
variously; John could outrun Peter, but Peter could outdare John. It is 
seldom true of the same persons what David saith poetically of Saul and Jona- 
than, that they were swifter than eagles, and yet stronger than lions, 2 Sam. i. 23. 
Some disciples are quick, and they are useful to quicken them that are slow 3 
others are bold, and they are useful to hearten them that are timorous: di- | 
versity of gifts, but one spirit. 

Peter’s venturing into the sepulchre may teach us, First. That those who in 
good earnest seek after Christ, must not frighten themselves with bugbears 
and foolish fancies: there is a lion in the way, a ghost inthe grave. Secondly. 
That good Christians need not be afraid of the grave, since Christ has lain in it, 
for to them there is nothing in it frightful; it is not the pit of destruction, nor 
the worms in it never dying worms. Let us therefore not indulge, but conquer 
the fear we are apt to conceive upon the sight of a dead body, or being alone 
among the graves; and, since we must be dead and in the grave shortly, let 
us make death and the grave familiar to us as our near kindred, Job xvii. 14. 
Thirdly. We must be willing to go through the grave to Christ; that way he 
went to his glory, and so must we. If we cannot see God’s face and live, better 
die than never see it: see Jub xix. 25, We. 

2na. Observe the posture he found things in in the sepulchre. First. Christ 
had left his grave clothes behind him there; what clothes he appeared in to his 
disciples we are not told, but he never gppeared in his grave clothes, as ghosts 
are supposed tu do; no, he laid them aside, Ist. Because he rose to die no more: 
death was to have no more dominion over him, tom. vi. 9. Lazarus came out 
with his grave clothes on, for he was to use them again ; but Christ, rising to an 
inumortal life, came out free from those encumbrances. 2nd. Because he was 
going to be clothed with the robes of glory, therefore he lays aside these rags. 
In the heavenly Paradise there will be no more occasion fur clothes than there 
was inthe earthly. The ascending prophet dropped his mantle. 3rd. When 
we rise from the death of sin to the life of righteousness, we must leave our 
grave clothes behind us, must put off all our corruptions. 4th. Christ left those 
in the grave as it were for our use. If the grave be a bed to the saints, thus he 
hath sheeted that bed, and made it ready for them; and the napkin by itself is 
of use for the mourning survivors, to wipe away their tears. Secondly. The 
grave clothes were found in very good order, which serves for an evidence that 
his body was not stolen away while men slept. Robbers of tombs have been 
known to take away the clothes and leave the body, but none ever took away 
the body and left the clothes, especially when it was fine linen, and new 
Mar. xv. 46. Any one would rather choose to carry a dead body in its clothes 
than naked; or, if they that were supposed to have stolen it would have lett 
the grave clothes behind, yet it cannot be supposed they should find leisure to 
fuld up the linen. 

3rd. See how Peter’s boldness encouraged John. Now he took heart and ven- 
tured in, ver. 8, and “ he saw and believed ;” not barely believed what Mary said 
that the body was gone,—no thanks to him to believe what he saw,—but he began 
tu believe that Jesus was risen to life again, though his faith as yet was weak 
and wavering. First. John followed Peter in venturing. It should seem he 
durst not have gone into the sepulchre if Peter had not gone in first. Note, It 
is good to be emboldened in a good work by the boldness of others. The dread 
of difficulty and danger will be taken off by observing the resolution and 
courage of others. Perhaps John’s quickness had made Peter run faster, and 
now Peter’s boldness makes John venture farther taan otherwise either the 
one or the other would have done. ‘Though Peter had lately fallen under the 
disgrace of being a deserter, and John had been advanced to the honvur of a 
confidant, Christ having committed his mother to him, yet John not only asso- 
ciated with Peter, but thought it no disparagement to follow him. Secondly. | 
Yet it should seem that John got the start of Peter in believing. Peter saw 


miraculous signs. The words here used are parallel to those which 
close chap. xxi. 25. The observation or reflection which follows them 
would hardly apply were these signs only to be regarded as applying 
to evidences of the resurrection. ‘The connection between these 
closing verses and verse 29 suggests much encouraging thought. It 
has been said, “As the Lord pronounced them blessed who, not 
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having seen him, have yet believed, so for that one end have the 
whole contents of the Gospel been recorde+, that all who read it 
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and wondered, Lu. xxiv. 12, but John saw and helieved. A mind disposed to 
contemplation may perhaps sooner receive the evidence of Divine truth, than 
a mind disposed to action. 

But what was the reason they were so slow of heart to believe? The evan- 
gelist tells us, ver. 9, “as yet they knew not the Scripture;” that is, they did 
not consider, and apply, and duly improve what they knew of the Scripture, 
that he must rise again from the dead. The Old Testament spoke of the resur- 
rection of the Messiah; they believe him to be the Messiah; he himself had 
often told them that, according to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, he 
should rise again; but they had not presence of mind sufficient by these to 
explain the present appearances. Observe here, 
| 1st. How unapt the disciples themselves were at first to believe the resurrec- 
' tion of Christ, which confirms the testimony they afterwards gave with so much 
assurance concerning it; for, by their backwardness to believe it, it appears 
they were not credulous concerning it, nor of those simple ones that believe 
every word. If they had had any design to advance their own interest by it, 
they would greedily have catched at the first spark of its evidence, would have 
raised and supported one another's expectations of it, and have prevared the 
minds of those that followed them to receive the notices of it; but we find, on 
the contrary, their hopes were prostrated ; it was to them as a strange thing, 
and one of the farthest things in their thoughts. Peter and John were so shy 
of believing it at first, that nothing less than the most convincing proof the 
thing was capable of could bring them to testify it afterwards with so much 
| assurance. Hereby it appears they were not only honest men, who would not 
deceive others, but cautious men, who would not themselves be imposed upon. 

2nd. What was the reason of their slowness to believe? Because as yet they 
knew not the Scripture. This seems to be the evangelist’s acknowledgment of 
his own fault among the rest; he doth not say,* For as yet Jesus had not 
appeared to them, had not shewed them his hands and his side, but “As yet 
he had not opened their understandings to understand the Scriptures,’ 
Lu. xxiv. 44, 45; for that is the most sure word of prophecy. 

4th. Peter and John pursued their inquiry no farther, but desisted, hovering 
between faith and unbelief; ver. 10, “ the disciples went away,” not much the 
wiser, “ to their own home,” ps éavtovs, to their own friends and companions; 
the rest of the disciples to their own lodgings, for homes they had none at 
Jerusalem. ‘Chey went away, First. For fear of being taken up upon suspicion 
| of a design to steal away the body, or of being charged with it now it was gone. 

Instead of improving their faith, their care is to secure themselves, shift for 
their own safety. In difficult, dangerous times, it is hard even for good men to 
go onin their work with the resolution that becomes them. Second Because 
they were at a loss, and knew not what to do next, nor what to make of what 
they had seen; and therefore, not having courage to stay at the grave, they 
resolve to go home, and wait till God shall reveal even this unto them, which is 
an instance of their weakness as yet. Thirdly. It is probable the rest of the 
disciples were together, and to them they returned to make report of what 
they had discovered, and to consult with them what was to be done; and pro- 
bably now they apppointed their meeting in the evening, when Christ came to 
them. 

It is observable that, before Peter and John came to the sepulchre, an angel 
had appeared there, rolled away the stone, frighted the guard, and comforted 
the women. As soon as they were gone from the sepulchre, Mary Magdalene 
| here sees two angels in the sepulchre, ver. 12, and yet. Peter and John come to 
the sepulehre, and go into it, and see none; what shall we make of this? 
Where were the angels when Peter and John were at the sepuichre who ap- 
peared there before and after? ist. Angels appear and disappear at pleasure, 
/ according to the orders and instructions given them. They may be, und are 
really, where they are not visibly; nay, it should seem may be visible to one and 
not to another at the same time, 2 Ain. vi 17; Num. xxii. 23. How they make 
themselves visible, then invisible, and then visible again, it is presumption for 
us to inquire, but that they do so, is plain from this story. 2nd. This favour 
was shewed to those who were early and constant in their inquiries after 
Christ, and was the reward of thei that came first and staid last, but denied 
to them that made a transient visit. 3rd. The apostles were not to receive 
their instructions from the angels, but from the Spirit of grace: see Heb. ii. 5. 


11 But Mary stood without at the sepulchre 
weeping: and as she wept, she stooped down, and 
looked into the sepulchre, 12 And seeth two angels 
in white sitting, the one at the head, and the other 
at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 13 
And they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou ? 
She saith unto them, Because they have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him, 
14 And when she had thus said, she turned herself 
back, and saw Jesus standing, and knew not that it 
was Jesus. 15 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, supposing 
him to be the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou 
have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
him, and I will take him away. 16 Jesus saith unto 
her, Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto him, 
Rabboni ; which is to say, Master. 17 Jesus saith 
unto her, Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father: but go to my brethren, and say unte 
them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father ; 
and to my God, and your God. 18 Mary Magda- 
lene came and told the disciples that she had seen the 

' Lord, and that he had spoken these things unto her, 


~-— 


may believe on bim, and believing, may have life in that blessed 
name.” 

xx. 31. “These are written:” the object of the record of Christ’s 
wonderful works is the same as that for which they were wrought. 
His miracles were wrought in attestation of his Messiahship and 
Divine mission, and as signs in confirmation of the truth of his 
teaching. But more than the tokens of visible power is the force of 
living love and holiness. The record of that blameless life is mightier 
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Saint Mark tells us that Christ appeared first to Mary Magdalene, Mar. xvi.9; 
that appearance is here largely related, and we may observe 

First. The constancy and fervency of Mary Magdalene’s affection to the Lord 
Jesus, ver. Ll. 

1. She staid at the sepulehre, when Peter and John were gone, because there 
her Master had lain, and there she was likeliest to hear some tidings of him. 
Note, Ist. Where there is a true love to Christ, there will be a constant ad- 
herence to him, and a resolution with purpose of heart to cleave to him. This 
good woman, though she has lost him, yet, rather than seem to desert him, will 
abide by his grave for his sake, and continue in his love, even then when she 
wants the comfort of it. 2nd. Where there is a true desire of acquaintance 
with Christ, there will be a constant attendance on the means of knowledge: 
see Hos. vi. 2, 3, “ ‘Ibe third day he will raise us up;” and then we shall know 
the meaning of that resurrection, if we follow on to know, as Mary here. 

2. She staid there weeping, and these tears loudly spake her affection to her 
Master. They that have lost Christ have cause to weep. She wept at the 
remembrance of his bitter sufferings; wept for his death, and the loss which 
she and her friends and the country sustained by it; wept to think of return- 
ing home without him; wept because she did not now find his body. They 
that seek Christ must seek him sorrowing, Lu. ii. 48; must weep, not for him, 
but for themselves. 

3. “As she wept, she looked into the sepulchre,” that her eye might affect her 
heart. When we are in search of something we have lost, we look again and 
again in the place where we last left it, and expected to have found it: she will 
look yet seven times, not knowing but that at length she might see some encou- 
ragement. Note, Ist. Weeping must not hinder seeking. ‘Though she wept, 
she stooped down and looked in. 2nd. ‘hose are likely to seek and find, that 
seek with affection, that seek in tears. 

Secondly. “he vision she had of two angels inthe serulchre, ver. 12. Observe 

ere, 


sitting probably on some benches or ledges hewn out in the rock, one at the 
head, and the other at the foot of the grave; where we have, 

Ist. Their nature. They were angels; messengers from heaven, sent on 
purpose on this great occasion, First. To honour the Son, and to grace the 
solemnity of his resurrection. Now the Son of God was again to be brought 
into the world, the angels have a charge to attend him, as they did at his birth, 
Heb.i.6. Secondly. To comfort the saints ; to speak good words to them that 
were in sorrow, and, by giving them notice that the Lord was risen, to prepare 
them for the sight of him. 

2nd. Their number; two. Not a multitude of the heavenly host to sing praise 
only two to bear witness; for out of the mouth of two witnesses this wor 
would be established. 

3rd. Their array. They were in white, noting, First. Their purity and holi- 
ness. The best of men standing before the angels, and compared with them, 
are clothed in filthy garments, Zec. iii.3; but angels are spotless ; and glorified 
saints, when they come to be as the angels, shall walk with Christ in white. 
Secondly. Their glory, and glorying upon this occasion. The white in which 
they appeared represented the brightness of that state into which Christ was 
now risen. 

4th. Their posture and place. They sat, as it were reposing themselves in 
Christ’s grave; for angels, though they needed not a restoration, were obliged 
to Christ for their establishment. These angels went into the grave, to teach 
us not to be afraid of it; nor to think that our resting in it awhile will be any 
prejudice to our immortality. No; matters are so ordered, that the grave is 
not much out of our way to heaven. It intimates, likewise, that angels are to 
be employed about the saints, not only at their death, to carry their souls into 
Abraham's bosom, but at the sreat day, to raise their bodies, Mat. xxiv. 31. 
These angelie guards (and angels are called watchers, Dan. iv. 23) keeping pos- 
session of the sepulchre, when they had frighted away the guards which the 
enemies had set, represent Christ’s victory over the powers of darkness, routing 
and defeating then. Thus Michael and his angels are more than conquerors. 
Their sitting to face one another, one at his bed’s head, the other at the bed’s 
foot, notes their care of the entire body of Christ, his mystical as well as his 
natural body, from head to foot. It may also mind us of the two cherubims, 
placed one at either end of the mercy-seat, looking one at another, Hx. xxv. 18. 
Christ crucified was the great Propitiatory, at the head and feet of which were 
these two cherubims, not with flaming swords to keep us from, but welcome 
messengers to direct us to, the way of life. 

2. Their compassionate inquiry into the cause of Mary Magdalene’s grief; 
ver. 13, “ Woman, why weepest thou?” ‘This question was, Ist. A rebuke to 
her; “ Why weepest thou,” when thou hast cause to rejoice? Many of the 
floods of our tears would dry away before such @ search as this into the foun- 
tain of them. “Why art thou cast down?” 2nd. It was designed to shew 
how much angels are concerned at the griefs of the saints, having_a charge to 
minister to them for their comfort. Christians should thus sympathise with one 
another. 3rd. It was only to make an occasion of informing her of that which 
would turn her mourning into rejoicing, would put off her sackcloth, and gird 
her with gladness. : 

3. The melancholy account she gives them of her present distress; ‘ Because 
they have taken away the blessed body I came to embalm, and I know not 
where they have laid it.’ The same story she had told, ver. 2. In it we 
may see 

iat. The weakness of her faith. If she had had faith as a grain of mustard 
seed this mountain would have been removed ; but we often perplex ourselves 
needlessly with imaginary difficulties, which faith would discover to us as real 
advantages. Many good people complain of the clouds and darkness they are 
under, which are the necessary methods of grace for the humbling of their 
souls, the mortifying of their sins, and the endearing of Christ to them. 

2nd. The strength of her love. They that have a true affection for Christ 
cannot but be in great affliction, when they have lost either the comfortable 
tokens of his love in their souls, or the comfortable opportunities of conversing 
with him, and doing him honour in his ordinances. Mary Magdalene is not 
diverted from her inquiries by the surprise of the vision, nor satisfied with the 
honour of it; but still she harps upon the same string ; “‘ They have taken away 
my Lord.” A sight of angels, and their smiles, will not suffice without a sight 
of Christ, and God’s smiles in him. Nay, the sight of angels is but an oppor- 
tninity of pursuing her inquiries after Christ. All creatures, the most excellent, 
the most dear, should be used as means, and but as means, to bring us into 
acauaintance with God in Christ. The angels asked her, ‘‘ Why weepest 
+san?” Why,’ saith she, ‘I have cause enough to weep, for they have taken 
away my Lord; and, like Micah, what have I more? Do you ask why I 
weep? My beloved has withdrawn himself, and is gone.’ Note, None know 
but they that have experienced the sorrows of a deserted soul, that has had 
comfortable evidences of the love of God in Christ, and hopes of heaven, 
but has now lost them, and walks in darkness; such a wounded spirit who 
ean bear? ne 

Thirdly. Christ’s appearing to her. While she was talking with the angels, 
and telling them her cise, before they had given her any answer, Christ steps 
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1. The description of the persons she saw. They were two angels in white, 
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in himself to satisfy her inquiries; for God now speaketh to us by his Son: 
none but he himself can direct us to himself. Mary would fain know where 
her Lord is, and behold he is at her right hand. Note, 1.. Those that will be 
content with nothing short of a sight of Christ shall be put off with nothing 
less. He never said to the soul that sought him, Seek in vain. Is it Christ thou 
wouldst have? Christ thou shalt have. 2. Christ in manifesting himself to 
those that seek him often outdoes their expectations. Mary longs to see the 
dead ee of Christ, and complains of the loss of that, and behold she sees him 
alive. hus he doth for his praying people more than they are able to ask or 
think. In this appearance of Christ to Mary, observe, 

1. How he did at first conceal himself from her. 

Ist. He ‘stood as a common person, and she looked upon him accordingly 
ver, 14. She stood expecting an answer to her complaint from the angels; anid 
either seeing the shadow, or hearing the tread of some person behind her, she 
turned herself back from talking with the angels, and sees Jesus himself stand- 
ing, the very person she was looking for, and yet she knew not that it was 
Jesus. Note, First. “he Lord is nigh to them that are of a broken heart,” 
Ps. xxxiv. 18, nearer than they are aware. ‘Ihey that seek Christ, though they 
do not see him, yet may be sure he is not far from them. Secondly. ‘Chose that 
diligently seek the Lord will turn every way in their inquiry after him. Mary 
turned herself back, in hopes of some discoveries. Several of the ancients 
suggest, that Mary was directed to look behind her by the angels’ rising up, 
and doing obeisance to the Lord Jesus, whom they saw before Mary did; and 
that she looked back to see who it was they paid such a profound rever- 
ence to. But if so, it is not likely she would have taken him for the gardener ; 
rather therefore it was her earnest desire in seeking that made her turn away. 
Thirdly. Christ is often near his people, and they are not aware of him. She 

knew not that it was Jesus.” Not that he appeared in any other likeness; but 
either it was a careless, transient look she cast upon him, and her eyes being 
full of care, she could not so well distinguish, or they were holden that she 
should not know him, as thove of the two disciples, Lu. xxiv. 16. 

he He asked her a common question, and she answered him accordingly, 
ver. 15. 

First. The question he asked her was natural enough, and what any one 
would have asked her; “ Woman, why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou?” 
What business hast thou here in the garden so early? And what is all this 
noise and ado for? Perhaps it was spoken with some roughness, as Joseph 
spake to his brethren when he made himself strange, before he made himself 
known to them. It should seem this was the first word Christ spoke after 
his resurrection, “Why weepest thou?” I am risen. The resurrection of 
Christ has enough in it to allay all our sorrows, to check the streams and dry 
up the fountains of our tears. Observe here, Christ takes cognizance, lst. Of 
his people’s griefs ; and inquires why they weep. He bottles their tears, and 
records them in his book. 2nd. Of his people’s cares; and inquires whom they 
seek, and what they would have. When he knows they are seeking him, yet 
he will know it from them; they must tell him whom they seek. 

Secondly. The reply she made him is natural enough. She doth not give him 
a direct answer, but, as if she should say, Why do ycu banter me, and upbraid 
me with my tears? you know why I weep, and whom I seek; and, therefore 
supposing him to be the gardener, the person employed by Joseph to dress an 
keep his garden, who she thought was come thither thus early to his work, she 
said, “Sir, if thou hast carried him hence, pray tell me where thou hast laid 
him, and I will take him away.” See here, 

lst. The error of her understanding. She supposed our Lord Jesus to be 
the gardener; perhaps because he asked what authority she had to be there. 
Note, Troubled spirits, in a cloudy and dark day, are apt to misrepresent 
Cheist to themselves, and to put wrong constructions upon the methods of his 
providence and grace. 

2nd. The truth of her affection. See how her heart was upon it to find 
Christ; she puts the question to every one she meets, like the careful spouse, 
“Saw ye him whom my soul loveth?” She speaks a gardener fair, and calls 
him, Sir, in hopes to gain some intelligence from him concerning her Beloved. 
When she speaks of Christ, she doth not name him; but, “If thou hast borne 
him hence,” taking it for granted that this gardener was full of thoughts con- 
cerning this Jesus as well as she, and therefore could not but know whom she 
meant. Another evidence of the strength of her affection was, that, wherever 
he was laid, she would undertake to remove him. Such a body, with sucha 
weight of spices about it, was much more than she could pretend to carry ; but 
true love thinks it can do more than it can, and makes nothing of difficulties. 
She supposed this gardener grudged that the body of one that was igno- 
miniously crucified should have the honour to be laid in his master’s new 
tomb; and that, therefore, he had removed it to some sorry place, which he 
thought fitter for it. Yet Mary doth not threaten him to go tell his master, 
and get him turned out of his place for it; but undertakes to find out some 
other sepulchre to which he might be welcome. Christ needs not stay where 
he is thought a burthen. 

2. How Christ at length made himself known to her, and, by a pleasing sur- 
prise, gave her infallible assurances of his resurrection. Joseph at length said 
to his brethren, “I am Joseph.” So Christ here to Mary Magdalene, now he 
is entered upon his exalted state. Observe, 

Ist. How Christ discovered himself to this good woman that was seeking him 
in tears; ver. 16, “ Jesus saith unto her, Mary.” It was said with an emphasis, 
and that air of kindness and freedom with which he was wont to speak to her 
Now he changed his voice, and spoke like himself, not like the gardener. 
Christ’s way of making himself known to his people is by his word, his word 
applied to their souls; speaking to them in particular. When those whom 
God knew by name in the counsels of his love. Hx. xxxiii. 12, are called by name 
in the efficacy of his grace, then he reveals his Son in them, as in Paul, Gal. i. 16, 
when Christ called to him by name, Saul, Saul. Christ’s sheep know his voice, 
ch. x. 4. This one word, Mary, was like that to the disciples in the storm, “It 
is I.” Then the word of Christ doth us good, when we put our own names 
into the precepts and promises; In this Christ calls to me, and speaks to me. 

2nd. How readily she received this discovery, when Christ said, ‘ Mary, dost 
thou not know me? Are you and I grown such strangers?’ She was pre- 
sently aware who it was, as the spouse, Cant. ii. 8, “It is the voice of my 
beloved;” “she turned herself, and said, Rabboni; my master.” It might 

roperly be read with an interrogation, ‘Rabboni? Is it my master? Nay, 
ut is it indeed?’ Observe, 

First. The title of respect she gives him. “ My master ;” Acdvioxade, ‘a teach- 
ing master.’ ‘he Jews called their doctors Rabbis, great men. ‘Their critics 
tell us that Rabbon was with them a more honourable title than Rabpi; and 
therefore Mary chooseth that, and adds a note of appropriation, My great 
Master. Note, Notwithstanding the freedom of communion Christ is pleased 
to admit us to with himself, we must remember that he is our Master, and to 
be approached with a godly fear. 

Secondly. With what liveliness of affection she gives this title to Christ. She 
turned herself from the angels whom she had in her eye, to look unto Jesus. 
We must take off our regards frem all creatures, even the brightest and best, 
to fix them upon Christ, from whom nothing must divert us, and with whom 


a 


than the record of the mighty works. ‘Through his name:” rather, 
“in his name; in virtue of what he is, has done for us, and has 
evealed to us.” 
m5 xxi. 1. “The authenticity of this chapter has been doubted, but 
upon very insufficient grounds. External and internal evidence are 
both in its favour. The doubt appears to be suggested by the 
apparent conclusion of the gospel in chap. xx. 30, 31; but the author 
timself might naturally add an appendix before publishing, without 


33 


withdrawing his concluding paragraph. And it is in character 
for St. John thus to make two conclusions, who, in his introduction, 
made several beginnings” (Webster and Wilkinson). “Sea of 
Tiberias :” called in the Old Testament the “sea of Chinnereth;” 
called in the New Testament the “sea of Galilee” and the “sea 
of Gennesaret.” It took its name, Tiberias, from the celebrated 
city of that name. (See John vi. 1.) ‘‘ Showed himself:” or, 
“manifested himself.” The word corresponds with the altered 
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nothing must interfere. When she thought it had been the gardener, she 
looked another way when she spoke to him; but now she knew the voice of 
Christ she turned herself. ‘The soul that hears Christ's voice, and is turned 
to him, calls him with joy and triamph, My Master. See with what pleasure 
those who love Christ speak of his authority over them, My Master; my great 
Master. : . a 

3. The farther instructions that Christ gave her; ver.17, “ Touch me not; 
but go carry the news to the disciples. | 2% : ; 

Ist. He diverts her from the expectation of familiar society and conversation 
with him at this time; “ Touch me not, for 1 am not yet ascended.” Mary was 
s0 transported with the sight of her dear Master, that she forgot herself, and 
that state of glory into which he was now entering, and was ready to express 
her joy by affectionate embraces of him; which Christ here forbids at this time. 

First. “ Touch me not” thus at all, “ for 1am to ascend to heaven.” He bade 
the disciples touch him for the confirmation of their faith; he allowed the 
women to take hold of his feet, and worship him, Mat. xxviii. 9; but Mary, 
supposing that he was risen, as Lazarus was, to live among them constantly, 
and converse with them freely as he had done, upon that presumption was 
about to take hold of his hand with her usual freedom. This mistake Christ 
rectified; she must believe him and adore him, as exalted; but must not expect 
to be familiar with him as formerly; see 2 Cor. v.16. He forbids her to dote 
upon his bodily presence, to set her heart on that, or expect the continuance of 
that, and leads her to that spiritual converse and communion which she should 
have with him after he was ascended to his Father; for the greatest joy of his 
resurrection was, that it was a step towards his ascension. Mary thought, now 
ner Master was risen, he-would presently set up a temporal kingdom, such as 
they had long promised themselves. No, saith Christ, touch me not with any 
such thought, think not to lay hold on me 80 as to detain me here; for, though 
4. am not yet ascended, go to my brethren, and tell them, I am to ascend. As 
before his death, so now after his resurrection, he still harps upon this, that he 
was going away, was no more in the world; and therefore they must look 
ener than his bodily presence, and look farther than the present state of 
things. 

Secondly. “Touch me not,” that is, do not stay to touch me now, stay not 
now to make any farther inquiries, or give any farther expressions of joy, “for 
I am not yet ascended.” I shall not presently depart, it may as well be done 
another time; the best service thou canst do now is to carry the tidings to the 
disciples; lose no time, therefore, but go away with all speed. Note, Public 
service ought to be preferred before private satisfaction. “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” Jacob must let an angel go when the day breaks, and 
it is time for him to look after his family. Mary must not stay to talk with her 
Master, but must carry his message; for it was a day of good tidings, which 
ane must not engross the comfort of, but hand it to others: see that story, 
2 Kin. vii. 9. 


2nd. He directs her what message to carry to his disciples. But “go to my 
brethren,” and tell them not only that I am risen, (she could have told them 
that of herself, for she had seen him,) but that lascend. Observe, | 

First. To whom this message is sent. “Go to my brethren” with it; for he 
is not ashamed to call them so. Ist. Though he was now entering upon his 
glory, and was declared to be the Son of God with greater power than ever, 


yet he owns his disciples as his brethren, and expresseth himself with more 
tender affection to them than before. He had called them friends; but never 
brethren till now. Though Christ be high, yet he is not haughty; notwith- 
standing his elevation, he disdains not to own his poor relations. 2nd. ‘Though 
his disciples had lately carried themselves very disingenuously towards him, he 
had never seen them together since; “ they all forsook him and fled,” when he 
was apprehendet. Justly might he now have sent them an angry message; 
Go tu yonder treacherous deserters, and tell them, I will never trust them 
more, or have any thing more to do with them. No, he forgiveth, he forgets, 
and doth not upbraid. 

Secondly. By whom it is sent. By Mary Magdalene, out of whom had been 
cast seven devita, yet now thus favoured. This was her reward for her con- 
stancy in adhering to Christ, and inquiring after him, and a tacit rebuke to the 
apostles who had not been so close as she was in attending on the dying Jesus, 
apr so an as she was in meeting the rising Jesus; she becomes an apostle to 
the apostles. 

Thirdly. What the message itself is; “I ascend to my Father.” Two full 
breasts of consolation here are in these words. 

Ist. Our joint relation to God, resulting from our union with Christ, is an 
unspeakable comfort. Speaking of that inexhaustible Spring of light, life, and 
bliss, he saith, He is ‘my Father and your Father, my God and your God.” 
‘This is very expressive of that near relation that is between Christ and be- 
lievers; ‘he that sanctifieth, and they that are sanctified, are both one,” for 
they agree in one, Heb. ii. 11. Here is such an advancement of Christians, and 
such a condescension of Christ, as brings them very near together, so admi- 
rably well is the matter contrived in order to their union, 

(1.) It is the great dignity of believers, that the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is in him their Father. A vast difference, indeed, there is between the 
respective foundations of the relation. He is Christ’s Father by eternal 
generation, ours by a gracious adoption; yet even that warrants us to call | 
him, as Christ did, Abba, Father. This gives a reason why Christ called them | 
brethren, because his Father was their Father. Christ was now ascending to 
appear as an advocate with the Father, with his Father; and therefore we may 
hope he will prevail for any thing with our Father, and therefore we may hope 
he will prevail for us. 

(2.) It is the great condescension of Christ that he is pleased to own the 
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believer’s God for his God; “my God and your God,” mine, that he may be | 
yours. The God of the Redeemer to support him, Ps. Ixxxix. 26, that he might 

e the God of the redeemed to save them. The summary of the new covenant | 
is, that God will be to us a God; and, therefore, Christ being the surety and 
head of the covenant, who is primarily dealt with, and believers only through 
him, as his spiritual seed, this covenant relation fastens first upon him, God 
becomes his God, and so ours. We partaking of a Divine nature, Christ's Father 
is our Father; and he partaking of the human nature, our God is his God. | 

2nd. Christ’s ascension into heaven, in farther prosecution of his undertaking 
for us, is likewise an unspeakable comfort; Tell them I must shortly ascend; 
that is the next step Lam to take. Now this was intended to he, 

(1.) A word of caution to these disciples, not to expect the continuance of his 
sodily presence on earth, nor the setting up of his temporal kingdom among , 
men, which they dreamt of. No, tell them Iam not risen to stay with them, | 
hut to go on their errand to heaven. Thus they who are raised to a spiritual 
life, in conformity to Christ's resurrection, must reckon that they rise to ascend, 
‘They are quickened with Christ, that they may sit with him in heavenly places, 
Lph. ii. 5,6. Let them not think that this earth is to be their home and rest; 
no, being born from heaven, they are bound for heaven. 


’ é Their eye and aim) 
ynust be upon another world, and this ever upon their hearts, I ascend, there- 
fore must I seek things above. 


(2.) A word of comfort to them, and to all that shall believe in him through ' 


their word. He was then ascending, he is now ascended, to his Father and 
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our Father. ‘This was his advancement, he ascended to receive those honour 

and powers which were to be the recompence of his humiliation; he saith it 
with triumph, that they who love him may rejoice. ‘This is our advantage; fo: 
he ascended as a conqueror, leading captivity captive for us, Ps. lxviii. 18. He 
ascended as our forerunner, to prepare a place for us, and to be ready t« 
receive us. This message was like that which Joseph's brethren brought tc 
Jacob concerning him, Gen. xlv. 26, “Joseph is yet alive ;” and not only so, vivi 
imo, et in senatum venit,—‘he lives, and comes into the senate too;’ “he ir 
governor over all the land of Egypt ;” “all power is his.” 

Some make these words, “I ascend to my God and your God,” to includea 
romise of our resurrection in the virtue of Christ’s resurrection; for Christ 
1ad proved the resurrection of the dead from these words, “lam the God of 

Abraham,” Mat. xxii. 32. .So that Christ here insinuates, As he is my God, and 
hath therefore raised me; so he is your God, and will therefore raise you, and 
be your God, Rev. xxi. 3. “ Because I live, you shall live also.” I now ascend 
to honour my God, and you shall ascend to him as your God. 

uastly. Here is Mary Magdalene’s faithful report of what she had seen and 
heard, to the disciples; ver. 18, “ She came and told the disciples,” whom she 
found together, “that she had seen the Lord.” Peter and John had left her 
seeking him carefully with tears, and would not stay to seek him with her; 
and now she comes to tell them that she had found him, and to rectify the 
mistake she had led them into, by inquiring after the dead body ; for now she 
found it was a living body, and a glorified one; so that she found what she 
sought, and, what was infinitely better, she had joy in her sight of the Master 
herself, and was willing to communicate of her joy, for she knew it would be 
good news to them. When God comforts us, it is with this design, that we 
may comfort others. Andas she told them what she had seen, so also what 
she had heard; she had seen the Lord alive, by the same token, and a good 
token it was, that “he had spoken these things unto her,” as a message to be 
delivered to them; and she delivered it faithfully. ‘They that are acquainted 


| with the word of Christ themselves, should communicate their knowledge for 


the good of others, and not grudge that others should know as much as they do. 

19 Then the same day at evening, being the first 
day of the week, when the doors were shut where the 
disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, caine 
Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, 
Peace be unto you. 20 And when he had so said, 
he shewed unto them Azs hands and his side. Then 
were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord. 
21 Then said Jesus to them again, Peacé be unto 
you: as my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. 


22 And when he had said this, he breathed on them, 


‘and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 


23 Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, the 

are retained. 24 But Thomas, one of the twelve, 
called Didymus, was not with them when Jesus 
came. 25 The other disciples therefore said unto 
him, We have seen the Lord. But he said unto 
them, Except I shall see in his hands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not 


believe. 


The infallible proofs of Christ’s resurrection were his shewing himself alive, 
Acts i.3. In these verses we have an account of his first appearance to the 
college of the disciples on the same day he rose. He had sent them the tidings 
of his resurrection by trusty and credible messengers; but to shew his love to 
them, and confirm their faith in him, he came himself, and gave them all the 
assurances they could desire of the truth of it, that they might not have it by 
hearsay only, and at secondhand, but might themselves be eyewitnesses of his 
being alive, because they must attest it to the world, and build the church upon 
that testimony. Now observe here, 

First. When and where this appearance was, ver. 19. It was the same day 
that he arose, being the first day of the week, the day after the Jewish sabbath, 
at a private meeting of the hg se ten of them, and some more of their 
friends with them, Lu. xxiv. 33. ‘There are three secondary ordinances, as [ 
may call them, instituted by our Lord Jesus, to continue in his chureh for the 
support of it, and for the due administration of the principal ordinances,—the 
word, sacraments, and Pies these are, the Lord’s day, solemn assemblies, 
and a standing ministry. The mind of Christ concerning each of these is plainly 
intimated to us in thes? verses; of the first two, here, in the circumstances of 
this appearance, the other, ver. 21. Christ’s kingclom was to he set up among 
men immediately upon his resurrection, and accordingly we find the very day 
he arose, though but a day of small things, yet graced with those salemnities 
Which enoald help to keep up a face of religion throughout all the ages of the 
church. : 

1. Here is a Christian sabbath observed by the disciples and owned by our 
Lord Jesus. The visit Christ made to his disciples was on “the first day of the 
week ;” and the first, day of the week is, I think, the only day of the week, or 
month, or, year, that is ever mentioned by number in all the New ‘Testament; 
and that is several times spoken of as a day religiously observed. ‘Though it 
was said here expressly, ver. 1, that Christ rose the first day of the week, and 
it might have been sufficient to say here, ver. 19, he appeared “the same day 
at evening;” yet, to put an honour upon the day, it is repeated, “ being the first 
day of the week.” Not that the apostles designed to put honour upon the day, 
they were yet in doubt concerning the occasion of it; but God designed to put 
honour upon it, by ordering it that they should be all together to receive 
Christ’s first visit on that day. ‘Thus, in effect, he blessed and sanctified that 
day, beca»se in it the Pedeemer rested. ° 


character of our Lord’s appearance to his disciples after his resur- 
rection. It seems to indicate that during those forty days our Lord 
appeared to them occasionally, unexpectedly, and in a way unusual. 
xxi. 2. See Matt. xxviii. 16. Supposing Nathanael to be the same 
as Bartholomew (see John i. 45), there would seem to have been only 
seven out of the eleven present on this occasion, For identifying 
Nathanael with Bartholomew, the three following reasons have been 
given +“ First, because Bartholomew is not so properly a name as a | 
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family surname; next, because not only in the list in Matt. x., but 
in Marks and Luke’s, he follows the name of ‘Philip,’ who was the 
instrument of bringing Nathanael first to Jesus; and again, in thia 
chapter he is mentioned along with six others, all of them apostles, 
as being present.” 

_xxi. 3, “ They caught nothing :” the word here rendered “ caught ” 
is one which is frequently employed by St. John. Its use in 
this verse tends to confirm the authenticity of this chapter. Thea 


A.Y. 35. 


2. Here is a Christian assembly solemnized by the disciples, and that also 
owned by the Lord Jesus. Probably the disciples met here for some religious 
exercise, to pray together; or perhaps they met to compare notes, and consider 
whether they had sufficient evidence of their Master’s resurrection, and to 
consult what was now to be done, whether they should keep together or scatter. 
They met to know one another’s minds, strengthen one another's hands, and 
concert proper measures to be taken in the present critical juncture. 

This meeting was private, because they durst not appear publicly, especially 
not inabody. They met in a house; but they kept the doors shut, that they 
might not be seen together, and that none might come among them, but such 
as they knew; for they feared the Jews, who would prosecute the disciples 
as criminals, that they might seem to believe the lie they would deceive the 
world with, that they came by night and stole him away, Note, Ist. The dis- 
ciples of Christ, even in difficutt times, must-not forsake the assembling them- 
a feo together, Heb. x. 25. Those sheep of the flock were scattered in the 
storm, but sheep are sociable, and will come together again. It is no new thing 
for the assemblies of Christ’s disciples to be driven into corners, and forced 
into the wilderness, Rev. xii. 14; Pr. xxviii. 12. 2nd. God's people have been 
often obliged to enter into their chambers, and shut their doors, as here, for 
fear of the Jews. Persecution is allotted them, and retirement from persecu- 
tion is allowed them; and then where shall we look for them but in dens and 
caves of the earth? Lt is areal grief, but no real reproach, to Christ’s disciples 
thus to abscond. 

Secondly. What was said and done in this visit Christ made to his disciples, 
and this imterview between them. 

1. When they were assembled, Jesus came among them in his own likeness; 
yet drawing a veil over the brightness of his body, now begun to be glorified, 
else it would have dazzled their eyes, as in his transfiguration. Christ came 
among them, to give them a specimen of the performance of his promise, that 
ty se two or three are gathered together in his name, he will be in the midst 
of them. 

v. He came, though the doors were shut. This doth not at all weaken the 
evidence of his having a real human body after his resurrection; though the 
doors were shut, he knew how to open them without any noise, and come in so 
as they might not hear him,as formerly he had walked on the water, and yet 
had a true body. It isa comfort to Christ’s disciples, when their solemn assem- 
blies are reduced to privacy, that no doors can shut out Christ's presence from 
them. We have five things in this appearance of Christ: 

Ist. His kind and familiar salutation of his disciples. 


He said, “ Peace be 
unto you.” 


This was not a word of course, though commonly used sq at the 


meeting of friends, but a solemn, uncommon benediction, conferring upon them | 


. r 


all the blessed fruits and effects of his death and resurrection. ‘The phrase was 
vulgar, but the sense was now peculiar; ‘‘ Peace be unto you,” is as much as, All 
good be to you; all peaca always by all means. Christ had left them his peace 
for their legacy, ch. xiv. 27. By the death of the testator the testament was 
become of force; and he was now risen from the dead to prove the will, and to 
be himself the executor of it. 
the legacy; “ Peace be unto you.” His speaking peace makes peace, creates 
the fruit of the lips, peace; peace with God, peace in your own consciences, 
peace with one another. All this peace be with you; not peace with the 
world, but peace in Christ. His sudden appearing in the midst of them, when 
they were full of doubts concerning him, full of fears concerning themselves 
could not but put them into some disorder and consternation, the noise of 
which waves he stills with this word, “‘ Peace be unto you.” 

2nd. His clear and undeniable manifestation of himself to them, ver. 20, 
And here observe, 

First. The method he took to convince them of the truth of his resurrection. 
See now saw him alive, whom multitudes had seen dead two or three days 

efore. 
same individual body which had been seen dead; and none could desire a farther 
proof that it was so, than the scars or marks of the wounds in the body. Now, 
lst. The marks of the wounds, and very deep marks (though without any pain 
or soreness) remained in the body of the Lord Jesus even after his resurrection, 
that they might be demonstrations of the truth of it. Conquerors glory in the 
marks of their wounds. Christ’s wounds were to speak on earth, that it was 
he himself, and therefore he rose with them. ‘They were to speak in heaven, 


onthe intercession he must ever live to make, and therefore he ascended with | 


them, and appeared in the midst of the throne, a lamb as it had been slain, and 
bleeding afresh, Rev. v.6. Nay, it should seem he will come again with his 
scars, that they may look on him whom they pierced. 2nd. These marks he 
shewed to his disciples for their conviction, They had not only 
tion of seeing him look with the same countenance, and hearing him speak 
with the same voice, they had been so long accustomed to, sie oculos, sic ille 
manus, sic ora ferebat,— such were his gestures, such his eyes and hands 3’ but 
the farther evidence of these peculiar marks. He opened his hands to them, 
that they might see the marks of the wounds on them; he opened his breast, as 
the nurse hers to the child, to shew them the wound there. Note, The exalted 
Redeemer will ever shew himself open-handed and open-hearted to all his 
faithful friends and followers. When Christ manifests his love to believers 
by the comforts of his Spirit, assures them that because he lives they shall 
live also, then he shews them his hands and his side. 

Secundly.. ‘The impression it made upon them, and the good it did them. 1st. 

hey were convinced that they saw the Lord; so was their faith confirmed. 
At first they thought they saw an apparition only,—a phantasm; but now they 
knew it was the Lord himself. Thus many true believers, who, while they were 
weak, feared their comforts were but imaginary, afterwards find them through 
grace real and substantial. ‘They ask not, ‘Is it the Lord?” but are assured, 
“It is he.” 2nd. Then they were glad. ‘That which strengthened their faith 
raised their joy ; believing, they rejoice. "The evangelist seems to write it with 
something of transport and triumph; “ Then,” then, “ were the disciples glad 
when they saw the Laud? If it revived the spirit of Jacob to hear that Joseph 
was yet alive; how would it revive the hearts of those disciples to hear that 
Jesus is again alive! It is life from the dead to them. Now that word of 


Christ was fulfilled, ch. xvi. 22, “1 will see you again, and your heart shall | 


rejoice.” ‘This wiped away all tears from their eyes. Note, A sight of Christ 


will glad the heart of a disciple at uny time. ‘The more we see of Christ the 
more we shall rejoice in him; and our joy will never be perfect till we come 
tilere where we shall see him as he is. : ‘ 
3rd. The honourable and ample commission he gave them to be his agents in 
the planting of his church, ver. 21. Here is, ae 
Tirst. The preface to their commission, which was the solemn repetition of 
the salutation before; “ Peace be unto you.” This was intended, either, 1sé. 
‘To raise their attention to the commission he was about to give them. The 
former salutation was to still the tumult of their fear, that they might calmly 
attend to the proofs of his resurrection; this was to reduce the transport of 
their jey, that they might sedately hear what he had farther to say to them. 
Or, 2nd. ‘Lo encourage them to accept of the commission he was giving them. 
Though it would involve them in a great deal uf trouble, yet he designed their 
honour and comfort in it, and in the issue it wou'd be peace to them. Gideon 


Accordingly he here makes prompt payment of | 


Now the only doubt was, whether this that they saw alive was the! 


the satisfac- | 
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received his commission with this word, ‘‘ Peace be unto thee,” Jud. vi, 22, 23, 
Christ is our peace; if he be with us, peace isto us. Christ was now sending 
the disciples to publish peace to the world, Jsa. lii. 7; and Christ here, not 
only confers it upon them for their own satisfaction, but commits it to them as 
a trust, to be by them transmitted to all the sons of peace, Lu. x. 5, 6. 

Secondly, The commission itself, which sounds very great, “‘As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.” Ist. It is easy to understand how Christ 
sent them; he appointed them to go on with his work upon earth, and to lay 
out themselves for the spreading of his Gospel, and the setting up of his king- 
dom among men, He sent them authorized with a Divine warrant, armed with 
a Divine power; sent them as ambassadors to treat of peace, and as heralds te 
proclaim it; sent them as servants to bid to the marriage. Hence they were 
called “apostles,” — men sent.” 2nd. But how Christ sent them as the Father 
sent him is not so easily understood; certainly their commissions and powers 
were infinitely inferior to his, But, 

(1.) Their work was of the same kind with his, and they were to go on 

where he left off. They were not sent to be priests and kings like him, but 
only prophets. As he was sent to bear witness to the truth, so were they; not 
to be mediators of the reconciliatioz, but only preachers and publishers of it. 
Was he sent, “ not to be ministered unto, but to minister ;” not to do his own 
will, but the will of him that sent him; not to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets, but to fill them up? so were they. As the Father sent him to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, so he sent them into all the world. 
(2.) He had a power to send them equal to that which the Father had to send 
him, Here the force of the comparison seems to lie; By the same authority 
that the Father sent me dol send you. ‘This proves the godhead of Christ: the 
commissions he gave were of equal authority with those which the Father gave, 
and as valid and effectual to all intents and purposes; equal with those he gave 
to the Old Testament prophets in visions. The commissions of Peter and 
John, by the plain word of Christ, are as good as those of Isaiah and Ezekiel by 
the Lord sitting on his throne; nay, equal with that which was given to the 
Mediator himself for his work. Had he an incontestable authority, and an 
irresistible ability, for his work? so had they for theirs. Or thus, As the Father 
hath sent me, is as it were the recital of his power; by virtue of the authority 
Fives him as Mediator, he gave authority to them as his ministers, to act for 
1im and in his name, with the children of men; so that they who received 
themy,08 rejected them received or rejected him, and him that sent him, 
ch. xiii. 20. 

4th. The qualification of them for the discharge of the trust reposed in ther 
vy their commission ; ver. 22,‘ He breathed on them, and said, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.” Observe, 

First. The sign he used to assure them of, and affect them with, this gift he 
was now about to bestow upon them. “ He breathed on them;” not only to shew 
them, by this breath of life, that he himself was really alive, but to signify to 
them that spiritual life and power which they should receive from him for all 
the services that lay before them. Probabl be breathed upon them all toge- 
ther, not upon each severally ; and, though ‘Thomas was not with them, yet the 
Spine of the Lord knew where to find him, as he did Eldad and Meda«, 

um, xi. 26. Christ here seems to refer to the creation of man at first by the 
breathing of the breath of life into him, Gen. ii. 7; and to intimate that he him- 
self was the author of that work; and that the spiritual life and strength of 
ministers and Christians is derived from him, and depends upon him, as much 
as the natural life of Adam and his seed. As the breath of the Almighty gave 
life to man, and began the old world, so the breath of the mighty Saviour gave 
life to his ministers, and began a new world, Job xxxiii. 4. Now this intimates 
to us, lst. That the Spirit isthe breath of Christ proceeding fromthe Son. ‘The 
Spirit in the Old Testament is compared to breath, &ze. xxxvii. 9, “* Come 
O breath;” but the New Testament tell us it is Christ’s breath. ‘The breath o 
God is put for the power of his wrath, Jsa. xi. 4; xxx. 33. But the breath of 
Christ signifies the power of his grace; the breathing of threatenings is changed 
into the breathing of love by the mediation of Christ. Our words are uttered 
by our breath, so the word of Christ is spirit and life. 'The word comes from 
the Spirit, and the Spirit comes along with the word, 2nd. ‘That the Spirit is 
the gift of Christ. The apostles communicated the Holy Ghost by the laying on 
of hands, those hands being first lifted up in prayer, for they could only beg 
this blessing, and carry it as messengers; but Christ conferred the Holy Ghost 
by breathing; for he is the author of the gift, and from him it comes originally. 
Probes, npatc not give his Spirit, God did it, Mum. xi. 17; but Christ did it 

imself, 

Secondly. The solemn grant he made, signified by this sign, “* Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost,” in part now, as an earnest of what you shall farther receive not 
many days hence. They now received more of the Holy Ghost than they had 
yet received. ‘Thus spiritual blessings are given gradually; to him that has 
shall be given. Now Jesus began to be glorified, more of the Spirit began tu 
be given: see ch. vii. 39. Let us see what is contained in this grant. Ist. Christ 
hereby gives them assurance of the Spirit’s aid in their future work; in the 
execution of the commission now given them. I send you, and you shall have 
the Spirit to go along with you. ow the Spirit of the Lord rested upon them, 
to qualify them for all the services that lay before them. Whom Christ em- 
ploys he will clothe with his Spirit, and furnish with all needful powers. 
2nd. He hereby gives them experience of the Spirit’s influences in their pre- 
sent case. He nad shewed them his hands and his side, to convince them of the 
truth of his resurrection; but the plainest evidences will not of themselves 
work faith, witness the infidelity of the soldiers, who were the only eyewit- 
nesses of the resurrection; therefore, “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” to work faith 
in you, and to open your understandings. They were now in danger of the 
Jews; therefore, “‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” to work courage in you. What 
Christ said to them he saith to all true believers, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” 
Eph. i. 13. What Christ gives we must receive; must submit ourselves and 
our whole souls to the quickening, sanctifying influences of the blessed Spirit; 
receive his motions, and Gomply with them; receive his powers, and make use 
of them; and they who thus obey this word as a precept, shall have the benetit 
of it as a promise; they shall receive the Roly Ghost as the guide of their way, 
and the earnest of their inheritance. 

5th. One particular branch of the power given them by their commission 
instanced in, ver. 23, “‘ Whose soever sins ye remit” in the due execution of the 
powers you are intrusted with, “they are remitted unto them,” and they may take 
the comfort of it; and “ whose soever sins ye retain,” that is, pronounce unpar- 
doned, and the guilt of them bound on,“ they are retained,” and the sinner may 
be sure of it to his sorrow. Now this follows upon their receiving the Holy 
Ghost, for if they had not an extraordinary spirit of discerning they hau not 
been fit to be intrusted with such an authority; for in the strictest sense this 
is a special commission to the apostles themselves, and the first preachers of 
the Gospel, who could distinguish who were “in the gall of bitterness and 
bond of iniquity,” and who were not. By virtue of this power, Peter struck 
Ananias and Sapphira dead; and Paul struck Elymas blind. Yet it must be 
understood as a general charter to the church and her ministers, not securing 
an infallibility of judgment to any man or company of men in the world; but 
encouraging the faithful stewards of the mystemes of God te stand he 


a 


want of success on this night, and their after good fortune, must 
bave brought vividly back to their recollection the simular incident 
in Luke v. 1—11. . f ; 
xxi. 7. “It is the Lord:” the quick insight of St. John suits his 
character. (See Note on chap. xx. 8.) “ Fisher’s coat:” this was 
the upper garment, corresponding to the tunic, and opposed to the 
inner garment, which was worn next the body, The word does 
not mean necessarily a fisherman’s coat. “Girt:” tightened or 


- 


strapped the tunic about him with a belt or girdle. “Cast himself 
into the sea:” it has been supposed that Peter walked miraculously 
on the water. His girding his coat upon him has been thought to 
show that he could not have intended to swim to shore, as then he 
would have removed every encumbrance. But the putting on of 
the garment was the impulse of respect for Christ; and the distance 
from shore was not great, and probably the water was shallow, and 
could be waded without difficulty. 
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Gospel they were sent to preach, for God himself would stand to it. The 
apostles, in preaching remission, must begin at Jerusalem, though she had lately 
brought upon herself the guilt of Christ’s blood, yet you may declare their sins 
remitted upon gospel terms; and Peter did so, Acés 11. 38; ili. 19. Christ being 
risen for our justification, sends his gospel heralds to proclaim the jubilee 
begun, the act of indemnity now passed ; and by this rule men shall be judged, 
ch. xii. 48; Rom. ii. 16; Jas. ii 12. God will never alter this rule of judgment, 
nor vary from it; whom the Gospel acquits shall be acquitted, and whom that 
eondemns shall be condemned, which puts a mighty honour upon the ministry, 
and should put a mighty courage into ministers. WG.4 

Two ways the apostles and ministers of Christ remit and retain sin, and both 
as having authority. 1. By a sound doctrine. They are commissioned to tell 
the world, that salvation is to be had upon gospel terms, and no other,—and 
they shall find God will say Amen to it; so shall their doom be. 2. By a strict 
discipline, applying the general rule of the Gospel to particular persons. Whom 
you admit into communion with you, according to the rules of the Gospel, God 
will admit into communion with himself; and whom you cast out of commu- 
nion, as impenitent and obstinate in scandalous and infectious sins, shall be 
bound over to the righteous judgment of God. 

Thirdly. The incredulity of Thomas, when the report of this was made to 
him, which introduced Christ’s second appearance. 

1. Here is Thomas’ absence from this meeting, ver. 24. He is said to be one 
of the twelve, one of the college of the apostles, who, though now eleven, had 
been twelve, and were to be so again. They were but eleven, and one of them 
was missing. Christ’s disciples will never be all together till the general 
assembly at the great day. erhaps it was Thomas’ unhappiness that he was 
absent. Either he was not well, or had not notice; or perhaps it was his sin and 
folly; either he was diverted by business or company, which_he preferred 
before this opportunity, or he durst not come for fear of the Jews; and he 
called that his prudence and caution which was his cowardice. However, by 
his absence, he missed the satisfaction of seeing his Master risen, and of sharing 
with the disciples in their joy upon that occasion. Note, Those know not what 
they lose who carelessly absent themselves from the stated solemn assemblies 
of Christians. 


2. The account which the other disciples gave him of the visit their Master 
had made them, ver. 25. Next time they saw him, they said unto him with joy 
enough, “ We have seen the Lord;” and no doubt théy related to him all that 
had passed, particularly the satisfaction he had given them, by shewing them 
his hands and his side. It seems, though Thomas was then from them, he was 
not long from them; absenters for a time must not be condemned as apostates 
for ever: Thomas is not Judas. ; 

Observe with what an exultation and triumph they speak it; ‘‘ We have seen 
the Lord,” the most comfortable sight we ever saw. This they said to Thomas, 
Ist. To upbraid him with his absence ; “ We have seen the Lord,” but thou hast 
not. Orrather, 2nd. To inform him; “ We have seen the Lord,” and we wish 
thou hadst been here to see him too, for thou wouldst have seen enough to 
satisfy thee. Note, The disciples of Christ should endeavour to build up one 
another in their most holy faith, both by repeating what they have heard to 
those that were absent, that they may hear it at secondhand; as also by com- 
municating what they have experienced. They that by faith have seen the 
Lord, and tasted that he is gracious, should tell others what God has done for 
their souls; only let boasting be excluded. 

3. The objections Thomas raised against the evidence, to justify himself in 
his loathness to admit it. ‘Tell me not that you have seen the Lord alive, you 
are too credulous, somebody has made fools of you; for my part, except I shall 
not only see in his hand the print of the nails, but put my finger into it, and 
thrust my hand into the wound in his side, I am resolved I will not believe.’ 
Some, by comparing this with what he said, ch. xi. 16; xiv. 5, conjecture him 
to be a man of a rough, morose temper, apt to speak peevishly; for all good 
people are not alike happy in their temper. However, there was certainly much 
amiss in this here. 

Ist. He had either not heeded, or not duly regarded, what Christ had so often 
said, and that too according to the Old Testament, that he would rise again the 
third day; so that he ought to have said, He is risen, though he had not seen 
him, nor spoken with any that had. 

2nd. He did not pay a just deference to the testimony of his fellow disciples, 
who were men of wisdom and integrity, and ought to be credited. He knew 
them to be honest men; they all ten of them concurred in the testimony with 
great assurance, and yet he cannot persuade himself to say that their record is 
true. Christ had chosen them to be his witnesses of this very thing to all 
nations, and yet Thomas, one of their own fraternity, will not allow them to be 
competent witnesses, nor trust them farther than he can see them. But it was 
not their veracity that he questioned, but their prudence; he feared they were | 
too credulous. 

3rd. He tempted Christ, and limited the Holy One of Israel, when he would 
be convinced by his own method, or not at all. He could not be sure that the 
print of the nails, which the apostles told him they had seen, would admit the 
putting of his finger into them, or the wound in his side the thrusting in of his 
hand; nor was it fit todeal so roughly with a living body, yet Thomas ties up 
his faith to this evidence; either he will be humoured, and have his fancy 
gratified, or he will not believe ; see Matt. xvi. 1; xxvii. 42. 

4th. The open avowing of this in the presence of the disciples was an offence 
and discouragement to them. It was not only a sin but a scandal. As one 
coward makes many, so doth one unbeliever, one sceptic making his brethren’s 
heart to faint like his heart, Deu. xx. 9. Had he only thought this evil, and 
then laid his hand upon his mouth to suppress it, his error bad remained with 
himself, but his proclaiming his infidelity, and that so peremptorily, might be of 
ill consequence to the rest, who were as yet but weak and wavering. 


26 And after eight days again his disciples were 
within, and Thomas with them: then came Jesus, 
the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and 
said, Peace be unto you. 27 Then saith he to 
Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and behold my 


hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust 7¢ into |, 


my side: and be not faithless, but believing. 28 
And Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord 
and my God. 29 Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, 
because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed : 


xxi. 11. “Peter went up:” or, as Alford has it, “went aboard.” 
Tle went up into the ship and drew the net ashore. The net was 
not rent. The contrast in this point between the miracle of Luke v. 
and this is suggestive—then the net broke. Now, as fishers of 
men by the power of the risen Christ, the net would never give way ; 
for the Gospel would be equal to every strain, and strong enough to 
draw all men unto Christ. 

xxi. 14. “This is now the third time” &c.: according to the cal- 
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blessed are they that have not seen, and yet lave 
believed. 30 And many other signs truly did Jesus 
in the presence of his disciples, which are not written 
in this book: 31 But these are written, that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye might have life through 
his name. 


We have here an account of another appearance of Christ to his disciples 
after his resurrection, when Thomas was now with them, And concerning 
this we may observe, 

First. When it was that Christ repeated his visit to his disciples; “after eight 
days.” That day seven-night after he rose, which must therefore be, as that 
was, “the first day of the week.” ‘ 

1. Hedeferred his next appearance for some time, to shew his disciples that 
he was not risen to such a life as he had formerly lived, to converse constantly 
with them, but was as one that belonged to another world, and visited this, 
only as angels do, now and then, when there was occasion. Where Christ was 
during these eight days, and the rest of the time of his abode on earth, is folly 
to inquire, and presumption to determine. Wherever he was, no doubt angels 
ministered unto him. in the beginning of bis ministry he had been forty days 
unseen, tempted by the evil spirit, Mat. iv. 1,2. And now in the beginnin 
of his glory he was forty days, for the most part unseen, attended by goo 
spirits. 

2. He deferred it so .ong as seven days. And why so? Ist. That he might 
put a rebuke upon Thomas for his incredulity. He had neglected the former 
meeting of the disciples; and to teach him to prize those seasons of grace better 
for the future, he cannot have such another opportunity for several days. He 
that slips one tide must stay a goed while for another. A very melancholy 
week we have reason to think Thomas had of it, drooping, and in suspense, 
while the other disciples were full of joy; and it was long of himself, and his 
own folly. 2nd. ‘That he might try the faith and patience of the rest of the 
disciples. They had gained a great point when they were satisfied that they 
had seen the Lord, “then were the disciples glad;” but he would try whether 
they could keep the ground they had got, when they saw no more of him for 
some days. And thus he would gradually wean them from his bodily presence, 
which they had doted and depended too much upon, 3rd. That he might put 
an honour upon the first day of the week, and give a plain intimation of his 
will, that it should be observed in his church as the Christian sabbath, that is, 
the weekly day of holy rest, and holy convocations. That one day in seven 
should be religiously observed was an appointment from the beginning, as old 
as innocency ; and that in the kingdom of the Messiah the first day of the week 
should be that solemn day, this was indication enough, that Christ on that day 
once and again met his disciples in a religious assembly; and it is highly pro- 
bable, in his former appearance to them, he appointed them that day seven- 
night to be together again, and promised to meet them; and also that he 
appeared to them every first day of the week, besides other times, during the 
forty days. And the religious observance of that day has been from thence 
transmitted down to us through every age of the church. ‘ This,” therefore, 
“is the day which the Lord has made.” Apa 

Secondly. Where and how Christ made them this visit. It was at Jerusalem, 
for the doors were shut now, as before, “for fear of the Jews.” ‘There they 
staid, to keep the feast of unleavened bread, seven days, which expired the day 
before this, yet they would not set out on their journey to Galilee on the first 
day of the week, because it was the Christian sabbath, but staid till the day 
after. Now observe, ; 

1. That ‘Thomas was with them. Though he had withdrawn himself once, yet 
not a second time. When we have lost one opportunity, we should give the 
more earnest heed to lay hold on the next, that we may recover our losses: it is 
a good sign if such a loss whet our desires, and a bad sign if it cool them. And 
the disciples admitted him among them, and did not insist upon his believing 
the resurrection of Christ as they did, because as yet it was but darkly re- 
vealed; they ad not receive him to doubtful disputation, but bade him wel- 
come to come and see. But observe, Christ did not appear to Thomas,,for his 
satisfaction, til. he found him in society with the rest of the disciples, because 
he would ecuntenance the meetings of Christians and ministers, for there 
will he bein the midst of them. And besides, he would have all the disciples 
witnesses of the rebuke he gave to Thomas, and yet withal, of the tender care 
he had of him. 

2. That Christ came in among them, and stood in the midst, and they all 
knew him, for he shewed himself now just as he had shewed himself before, 
ver. 19, still the same, and no changeling. See the condescension of our Lord 
Jesus. ‘he gates of heaven were ready to be opened to him, and there he 


the benefit of his church he lingered on earth, and visited the little private 
meetings of his poor disciples, and is in the midst of them. ? 

3. He saluted them all in a friendly manner, as he had done before; he said, 
“Peace be unto you.” This was no vain repetition, but significant of the 
abundant and assured peace which Christ gives, and of the continuance of 
his blessings upon his people; for they fail not, but are new every morning, 
new every meeting. 

Thirdly. What passed between Christ and Thomas at this meeting; and that 


‘only is recorded, though we may suppose he said a deal to the rest of them. 
| Here is. : 

1. Christ’s gracious condescension to Thomas, ver. 27. He singled him out 
‘from the rest, and applied himself particularly to him, “ Reach hither thy 
finger,” and since thou wilt have it so, “behold my hands,” and satisfy thy 
‘enriosity to the utmost about the “print of the nails; reach hither thy hand, 


Ist. An implicit rebuke of Thomas’ incredulity, in the plain reference which 
‘lis here had to what Thomas had said, answering it word for word, for he had 
|heard it, though unseen; and one would think his telling him of it should put 
him to the blush. Note, There is not an unbelieving word in our tongues, no, 
nor thought in our minds, at any time, but it is known to the Lord Jesus, 
| Ps. Ixxvili. 21. . 

znd. An express condescension to his weakness; which appears in two things: 
| First. That he suffers his wisdom to be prescribed to. Great spirits will no’ 
be dictated to by their inferiors, especially in their acts of grace, yet Christ is 
pleased here to accommodate himself even to Thomas’ fancy, in a needless 
thing, rather than break with him, and leave him in his unbelief. He will not 
break the wruised reed; but, as a good shepherd, gathers that which was 
driven away, ze. xxxiv. 16. We ought thus to bear the infirmities of the 
" weak, Rom. xv. 1,2, Secondly. He suffers his wounds to be raked into allows 


leulation of Archbishop Thomson, this is the seventh appearance of 
Jesus after the resurrection; but St. John is only reckoning those 
in which he appeared to his assembled disciples. ‘Showed himself :” 
or, “ was manifested ” (see verse 1). ; 

xxi. 15. “ More than these:” the reference clearly is to Simon 


Peter’s declaration, “Though all men forsake thee, yet will I never.” 


Throughout this conversation two words are used which are both 


rendered “love.” The word which Christ uses when he 078; SL : 


might have been in the midst of the adorations of a world of angels; yet for — 


, and if nothing less will convince thee, ‘‘ thrust it into my side.” Here we have, . 
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Thomas even to thrust his hand into his side, if then at last he would believe. 
Thus, for the confirmation of our faith, he hath instituted an ordinance on pur- 

ose to keep his death in remembrance, though it was an ignominious, shame- 
Fal death, and one would think should rather have been forgotten, and no 
more said of it; yet, because it was such an evidence of his love as would be | 
an encouragement to our faith, he appoints the memorial of it to be celebrated. 
And in that ordinance wherein we shew the Lord’s death, we are culled as it 
were to put our finger into the print of the nails; Reach hither thy hand to 
him who reacheth forth his helping, inviting, giving hand to thee. 

It is an affecting word with which Christ closeth up what he had to say to 
Thomas, “ Be not faithless, but believing ;” i yivov @moros,—* Do not thou be- 
come an unbeliever;’ as if he should have been sealed up under unbelief had 
he not yielded now. This warning is given to us all, “Be not faithless ;” for 
if we are faithless we are Christless and graceless, hopeless and joyless; let us 
therefore say, “ Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief.” 

2. Thomas’ believing consent to Jesus Christ. He is now ashamed of his 
incredulity, and cries out, “My Lord and my God,” ver. 28. We are not told 
whether he did put his finger into the print of the nails; it should seem he did 
not, for Christ saith, ver. 29, “ Thou hast seen and believed;” seeing sufficed. 
And now faith comes off a conqueror, after a struggle with unbelief. 

Ist. Thomas is now fully satisfied of the truth of Christ’s resurrection; that 
the same Jesus that was crucified is now alive, and this is he. His slowness 
and backwardness to believe may help to strengthen our faith; for hereby it 
appears that the witnesses of Christ’s resurrection, who attested it to the 
world, and pawned their lives upon it, were not easy, credulous men, but 
cautious enough, and that suspended their belief of it tilt they saw the utmost 
evidence of it they could desire. Thus out of the eater came forth meat. 

2nd. He therefore believed him to be Lord and God, and we are to believe 
him so. First. We must believe his Deity, that he is God; not a man made 
God, but God made man, as this evangelist had laid down his thesis at first, 
ch.i.1. The Author and Head of our hely religion has the wisdom, power, 
sovereignty, and unchangeableness of God, which was necessary, because he 
was to be not only the founder of it, but the foundation of it for its constant 
support, and the fountain of life for its supply. Secondly. His mediation, that 
he is Lord, the one Lord, 1 Cor. viii. 5; 1 Tim. ii. 5. He is sufficiently autho- 
rized as plenipotentiary to settle the great concerns that lie between God and 
man; to take up the controversy which would inevitably have been our ruin, 
and to establish the correspondence that was necessary to our happiness: see 
Acts ii. 36; Rom. xiv. 9. | 

3rd. He consented to him as his Lord and his God. In faith there must be 
the consent of the will to gospel terms, as well as the assent of the under- 
standing to gospel truths. We must accept of Christ to be that to us which 
the Bathe hath appointed him. “ My Lord,” refers to Adonai, ‘my foundation 
and stay ;’ “my God,” to Elohim, ‘my prince and judge.’ God having consti- 
tuted him the umpire and referee, we must approve the choice, and entirely 
refer ourselves to him. ‘This is the vital act of faith, He is mine, Cant. ii. 16. 

4th. He made an open profession of this before those that had been the wit- 
nesses of his unbelieving doubts. He saith it to Christ, and to complete the 
sense we must read it, Thou art my Lord and my God; or, speaking to his 
brethren, This is my Lord and my God. Do we accept of Christ as our Lord 
God? we must go to him, and tell him so, as David, Ps. xvi. 2. Deliver the 
surrender to him as our act and deed. Tell others so, as those that triumph in 
our relation to Christ, “This is my beloved.” Thomas speaks with an ardency 
of affection, as one that took hold of Christ with all his might, “ My Lord, 
and my God.” 

3: The judgment of Christ upon the whole; ver. 29, “‘ Thomas, because thou 
hast seen me, thou hast believed,” and it is well thou art brought to it at last 
upon any terms; “‘but blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.” Here, ‘ 

Ist. Christ owns Thomas a believer. Sound and sincere believers, though 
they be slow and weak, shall be graciously accepted of the Lord Jesus. They 
who have long stood it out, if at last they yield, shall find him ready to forgive. 
No sooner did Thomas consent to Christ, ut Christ gives him the comfort of 
it, and lets him know that he believes. é 

2nd. He upbraids him with his former incredulity. He might well be ashamed 
to think, First. That he had been so backward to believe, and came so slowly 
to his own comforts. They that in sincerity have closed with Christ see a 
great deal of reason to lament that they did not doit sooner. Secondly. That 
it was not without much ado that he was brought to believe at last; If thou 
hadst not seen me alive thou wouldst not have believed. But if no evidence 
must be admitted but that of our own senses, and we must believe nothing but 
what we ourselves are eyewitnesses of, farewell all commerce and conversa- 
tion. If this must be the only method of proof, how must the world be con- 
verted to the faith of Christ ? He is therefore justly blamed for laying-so much 
stress upon this. : 

3rd. He commends the faith of those who believe upon easier terms. Thomas 
as a believer was truly blessed; but rather “blessed are they that have not 
seen.” It is not meant of not seeing the objects of faith, for those are invisible, 
Heb. xi. 1; 2 Cor. iv. 18, but the motives of faith, Christ’s miracles, and espe- 
cially his resurrection; blessed are they that see not these, and yet believe in 
Christ. This may look either backward upon the Old Testament saints, who 
had not seen the things which they saw, and yet believed the promise made 
unto the fathers, and lived by that faith; or forward, upon them which should 
afterwards believe, the Gentiles who had never seen Christ in the flesh, as the 
Jews had. This faith is more landable and praiseworthy than theirs who saw 
and believed; for, First. It evidenceth a better temper of mind in those that 
do believe. Not to see and yet to believe, argues greater industry in searching 
after truth, and greater ingenuity of mind in embracing it. He that believes 
upon that sight hath his resistance conquered by a sort of violence, but he that 
believes without that, like the Bereans, is more noble. Secondly. It is a greater 
instance of the power of Divine grace. The less sensible the evidence is, the 
more doth the work of faith appear to be the Lord’s doing. Peter is blessed in 
his faith because flesh and blood have not revealed it to him, Mat. xvi. 17. Flesh 
and blood contribute more to their faith that see and believe than to theirs 
who see not, and yet believe. Dr. Lightfoot quotes a saying of one of the 
rabbins, ‘ That one proselyte is more acceptable to God than all the thousands 
of [srael that stood before mount Sinai, for they saw and received the law, but 
a proselyte sees not, and yet receives it.’ 

fomrthivs The remark which the evangelist makes mpon his narrative, like 
an historian drawing towards a conclusion, ver. 30, 31. nd here, 

1. He assures us that many other things occurred which were all worthy to 
be recorded, but are not written in the book; many signs. Some refer this to 
all the signs that Jesus did during his whole life; all the wondrous words he 
spoke, and all the wondrous works he did; but it seems rather to be confined 
to the signs he did after his resurrection, for these were in the presence of the 
disciples only, which are here spoken of, Acts x. 41. Divers of his appearances 
are not recorded, as appears 1 Cor. xv. 5,7; see Acts i. 3. Now, 

Ist. We may here improve this general attestation, that there were other 

muny other, for the confirmation of our faith and being added to the! 


: 
— 


thou me?” is not so strong or so personal as that with which Peter 
answers, “I love thee.” The distinction between the words has been 
pointed out in the Note on chap. xi. 5. It is the more general 
word Christ uses in addressing Peter the first and second time. 
Throughout Peter replies using the warmer word. In the third 
question our Lord adopts the word Peter has persistently made use 
of. Similarly, there is a difference in the injunction given to Peter 
after each answer. “Feed my lambs;” ‘Shepherd (or Alford has, 
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particular narratives, very much strengthens the evidence. They that recoravd 


| the resurrection of Christ were not put to fish for evidence, to take up such 


short and scanty proofs as they could find, and inake up the rest with conjee- 
ture; no, they had evidence enough and to spare, and more witnesses to 
produce than they had occasion for. The disciples, in whose presence these 
other signs were done, were to be preachers of Christ’s resurrection to others; 
and therefore it was requisite they should have proofs of it ex abundanti,— 
in abundance,’ that they might have a strong consolation who ventured life 
and all upon it. 

2nd. We need not ask why they were not all written, or why not more than 
these, or other than these, for it is enough for us that so it seemed good to the 
Holy Spirit, by whose inspiration this was given. Had this history been a mere 
human composure, it had been swelled with a multitude of depositions and 
affidavits, to prove the contested truth of Christ’s resurrection, and long argu- 
ments drawn up for the demonstration of it; but, being a Divine history, the 
penmen write with a noble security, relating what amounted to a competent 
proof, sufficient to convince those that were willing to be taught, and to con- 
demn those that were obstinate in their unbelief; and if this satisfy not, more 
would not. Men produce all they have to say, that they may gain credit; but 
God doth not, for he can give faith. Had this history been written for the 
entertainment of the curious, it would have been more copious, for every cir- 
cumstance would have brightened and embellished the story; but it was 
written to bring men to believe, and enough is said to answer that intention, 
whether men will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

2. He instructs us in the design of recording what we do find here, ver. 31. 
These accounts are given in this and the following chapter, that ye might 
believe upon these evidences, “that you might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God,” declared with power to be so by bis resurrection. 

Ist. Here is the design of those that wrote the Gospel. Some write books 
for their diversion, and publish them for their profit or applause; others to 
oblige the Athenian humour; others to instruct the world in arts and sciences 
for their secular advantage. But the evangelists wrote without any view o 
temporal benefit to themselves or others, but to bring men to Christ and 
heaven, and in order to that to persuade men to believe; and for this they took 
the most fitting methods, they brought to the world a Divine revelation, sup- 
ported with its due evidences. 

2nd. The duty of those that read and hear the Gospel. It is their duty to 
believe, to embrace the doctrine of Christ, and that record given concerning 
him, 1 Jno. v. 11. 

First. We are here told what the Break gospel truth is which we are to 
believe, that Jesus is that Christ, that Son of God. Ist. That he is the Christ ; 
the person that, under the title of the Messiah, was promised to, and expected 
by, the Old Testament saints; and that, according to the signification of the 
name, is anointed of God to be a Prince and a Saviour. 2nd. That he is the 
Son of God; not only as Mediator, for then he had not been greater than 
Moses, who was both a prophet, intercessor, and lawgiver, but antecedent to 
his being the Mediator; for if he had not been a Divine person, endued with 
the power of a God, and entitled to the glory of a God, he had not been quali- 
fied for the undertaking, not fit either to Go the Redeemer’s work, or to wear 
the Redeemer’s crown. 

Secondly. What the great gospel blessedness is which we are to hope for; 
“that believing, we shall have life through his name.” ‘This is, Ist. ‘Io direct 
our faith. It must have an eye to the life, the crown of life, the tree of life set 
before us. Life through Christ’s name, the life proposed in the covenant 
which is made with us in Christ, is what we must propose to ourselves as the 
fulness of our joy, and the abundant recompence of all our services and suffer- 
ings. 2nd. To encourage our faith, and invite us to believe. Upon the pros- 
pects of some great advantage, men will venture far, and greater advantage 
there cannot be than that which is offered by “the words of this life,” as the 
Gospel is called, Acts v. 20; it includes both spiritual life in conformity to God 
and communion with him, and eternal life in the vision and fruition of him, 
Both are through Christ’s name, by his merit and power, and both indefeasibly 
sure to all true believers. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The evanzelist seemed to have concluded his history with the foregoing chapter; but, as 
St. Paul sometimes in his epistles, new matter occurring, he begins again. He had 
said, that there were many other signs which Jesus did for the proof of his resurrection, 
And in this chapter he instanceth in one of those many, which was Christ’s appear- 
ance to some of his disciples at the sea of Tiberias, in which we have an account, 
I. How he discovered himself to them as they were fishing, filled their net, and then 
very familiarly came and dined with them upon what they had caught, ver. 1—14, 
II. What discourse he had with Peter after dinner: 1. Concerning himself, ver. 15—20, 
2. Concerning John, ver. 21—23. III. Thesolemn conclusion of this Gospel, ver. 24, 25, 
It is strange any should suppose that this chapter was added by some other hand, when 
it is expressly said, ver. 24, that the disciple whom Jesus loved is he which testifieth 


these things. 

. > FTER these things Jesus 
shewed himself again to the 
disciples at the sea of Tiberias; 
yand on this wise shewed he 
2 himself. 2 There were toge- 
ther Simon Peter, and Thomas 
called Didymus, and Natha- 
nael of Cana in Galilee, and 
= the sons of Zebedee, and two 
other of his disciples. 3 Simon Peter saith unto 
them, I goa fishing. They say unto him, We also 
go with thee. They went forth, and entered into 
a ship immediately; and that might they caught 
nothing. 4 But when the morning was now come, 
Jesus stood on the shore: but the disciples knew 
not that it was Jesus. % Then Jesus saith unto 


“keep ”) my sheep;” ‘Feed my sheep.” There seems to be an 
ascending commission of duty in these successive sentences. 

xxi. 18. “Thou shalt stretch forth thy hands:” there seems no 
reason to doubt the tradition which represents Simon Peter as haying 
suffered martyrdom by crucifixion; but it is not likely that these 
words apply to more than the act of stretching out the hands to be 
bound before execution. (See Acts xxii, 25; and also the words of 
Agabus, Acts xxi. 11.) 
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them, Children, have ye any meat? They answered 
him, No. 6 And he said unto them, Cast the net 
on the right side of the ship, and ye shall find. 
They cast therefore, and now they were not able to 
draw it for the multitude of fishes. 7 Therefore 
that disciple whom Jesus loved saith unto Peter, It 
is the Lord. Now when Simon Peter heard that it 
was the Lord, he girt his fisher’s coat unto him, (for 
he was naked,) and did cast himself into the sea. 
8 And the other disciples came in a little ship ; (for 
they were not far from land, but as it were two 
hundred cubits,) dragging the net with fishes. 9 
As soon then as they were come to land, they saw a 
fire of coals there, and fish laid thereon, and bread. 
10 Jesus saith unto them, Bring of the fish which 
e have now caught. 11 Simon Peter went up, 
and drew the net to land full of great fishes, an 
hundred and fifty and three: and for all there were 
so many, yet was not the net broken. 12 Jesus 
saith unto them, Come and dine. And none of the 
disciples durst ask him, Who art thou? knowing 
that it was the Lord. 13 Jesus then cometh, and 
taketh bread, and giveth them, and fish likewise. 
14 This is now the third time that Jesus shewed 
himself to his disciples, after that he was risen from 
the dead. 


We have here an account of Christ’s appearance to his disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias. Now, 

1. Let us compare this appearance with those that went before. In those 
Christ shewed himself to his disciples when they were met in a solemn assem- 
bly (it should seem for religious worship) upon a Lord’s day, and when they 
were all together, perhaps, expecting his appearing; but in this he shewed 
himself to some of them occasionally, upon a week day, when they were fishing, 
and little thought of it. Christ has many ways of igi himself known to 
his people, usually in his ordinances; but sometimes by his Spirit he visits 
them when they are employed in common business, as the shepherds who were 
keeping their flock by night, Lu. ii. 8; even so here also, Gen. xvi. 13. 

2. Let us compare it with that which followed at the mountain in Galilee 
where Christ had appointed them to meet him, Mat, xxviii. 16. Thitherward 
they moved as soon as the days of unleavened bread were over, and disposed of 
themselves as they thought fit, till the time fixed for this interview, or general 
rendezvous. Now this appearance was while they were waiting for that, that 
they might not be weary of waiting. Christ is often better than his word, but 
never worse; often prevents and outdoes the believing expectations of his 
atee but never disappoints them. As to the particulars of the story we may 
observe. 

First.. Who they were to whom Christ now shewed himself, ver. 2; not to all 
the twelve, but to seven of them only. Nathanael is mentioned as one of them 
whom we have not met with since ch. i.; but some think he was the same with 
Bartholomew, one of the twelve. The two not named are supposed to be 
Philip of Bethsaida and Andrew of Capernaum. Observe here, 1. It is good 
for the disciples of Christ to be much together; not only in solemn, religious 
assemblies, but in common conversation, and about common business. Good 
Christians should by this means both testify and increase their affection to, 
and delight in, each other, and edify one another both by discourse and example. 
2. Christ chose to.manifest himself to them when they were together; not only 
to countenance Christian society, but that they might be joint witnesses of the 
same matter of fact, and so might corroborate one another’s testimony. Here 
were seven together to attest this; on which occasion some observe, that the 
Roman law required seven witnesses to a testament. 3. Thomas was one of 
them, and is named next to Peter, as if he now kept closer to the meetings of 
the apostles than ever. It is well if losses by our neglects make us more care- 
ful afterwards not to slip opportunities. 

Secondly. How they were employed, ver. 3. Observe, 

1. Their agreement to go a fishing. They knew not well what to do with 
themselves ; For my part, saith Peter, [ will go a fishing. We will go with thee 
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then, say they, for we will keep together. Though commonly two of a trade ' 


cannot agree, yet they could. Some think they did amiss in returning to their 
boats and nets which they had left, but then Christ would not have coun- 
tenanced them in it with a visit. It was rather commendable in them; for they 
did it, Ist. To redeem time, and not be idle; they were not yet appvinted to 


preach the resurrection of Christ. Their commission was in the drawing, but , 


not perfected; the hour for entering upon action was not come. It is likely 
their Master had directed them to say nothing of his resurrection till after his 
ascension ; nay, not till after the pouring out of the Spirit, and then they were 
to begin at Jerusalem. Now in the meantime, rather than do nothing, they 
would go a fishing; not for recreation, but for business. It is an instance of 
their humility; though they were advanced to be sent of Christ, as he was of 
the Father, yet they did not take state upon them, but remembered the rock 
out of which they were hewn. It is an instance likewise of their industry, and 
speaks them good husbands of their time. While they were waiting they 
would not be idling. ‘Those who would give an account of their time with 
joy should contrive to fill up the vacancies of it, to gather up the fragments of 
t. 2nd. That they might help to maintdin themselves, and not be burthensome 


xxi. 22. “ follow thou me:” the pronouns are emphatic: “Do 
thou follow me.” ‘Lhe words illustrate the praciice of Christ to turn 
away men’s thoughts from speculative and curious questions to 
practical ones. Compare his doing so in answer to the question, 
«« Are there few that be saved?” (Luke xiii. 23, 24). 

xxi. 23. “Then went this saying abroad among,” &c.: or, “ This 
saying therefore went . . . that that disciple was not to die” 
(Alford). Webster and Wilkinson refer to a similar mistake made 
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to any. While their Master was with them, those that ministered to him were 
kind to them; but now the bridegroom was taken from them they must fast in 
those days, and therefore their own hands, as Paul’s, must minister to their 
necessities ; and for that reason Christ asked them, Have ye any meat? ‘This 
teacheth us with quietness to work, and eat our own bread. ‘ 

2. Their disappointment in their fishing. hat night they caught nothing, 
though it is likely they toiled all night, as Lu. v. 5. See the vanity of this 
world; the hand of the diligent often returns empty. Even good men may 
come short of desired success in their honest undertakings: we may be in the 
in of our duty, and yet not prosper. Providence so ordered it that all that 
night they should catch nothing; that the miraculous draught of fishes in the 
morning might be the more wonderful, and the more acceptable. In those 
disappointments which to us are very grievous God has often designs that are 
very gracious. Man has indeed a dominion over the fish of the sea, but they 
are not always at his beck ; God only knows the paths of the sea, and commands 
that which passeth through them. 

Thirdly. After what manner Christ made himself known to them. It is 
said, ver. 1, he shewed himself ; his body, though a true and real body, yet was 
raised, as ours will be, a spiritual body, and so was visible only when he himself 
was pleased to make it so; or rather, came and removed so quickly, that it was 
here or there in an instant, ‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” Four 
things are observable in the appearance of Christ to them: 

1. He shewed himself to them seasonably ; ver. 4, ““ When the morning was 
now come,” after a fruitless night’s toil, * Jesus stood on the shore.” Christ’s 
time of making himself known to his people is when they are most at a loss. 
When they think they have lost themselves, he will let them know they have 
not lost him. Weeping may endure for a night ; but joy comes, if Christ comes, 
inthe morning. Christ appeared to them not walking upon the water, because, 
being risen from the dead, he was not to be with them as he had been; but 
standing upon the shore, because now they were to make towards him. Some 
of the ancients put this significancy upon it, that Christ, having finished his 
work, was got through a stormy sea, a sea of blood, to a safe and quiet shore, 
where he stood in triamph; but the disciples having their work before them 
were yet at sea in toil and peril. It is a comfort to us, when our passage is 
rough and stormy, that our Master is at shore, and we are hastening to him. 

2. He shewed himself to them gradually. ‘‘ The disciples,” though they had 
been intimately acquainted with him, “knew not” presently “that it was 
Jesus.” Little expecting to see him there, and not looking intently upon him, 
they took him for some common person waiting the arrival of their out to buy 
their fish. Note, Christ is often nearer us than we think he is, andso we shall 
find afterwards to our comfort. 

3. He shewed himself to them by an instance of his pit ee 5. He called 
to them, “ Children,” wacdéa, ‘lads,’ “have ye any meat?” ave ye caught any 
fish ? Here, Ist. The compellation is very familiar; he speaketh unto them as 
unto his sons, with the care and tenderness of a father, “ Children.” Though 
he was now entered upon his exalted state, he spoke to his disciples with as 
much kindness and affection as ever. ‘They were not children in age, but they 
were his children; the children which God had given him. 2nd. The question 
is very kind; “ Have ye any meat?” He asks, as a tender father concerning 
his children, whether they be provided with that which is fit for them; that, 
if they be not, he may take care for their supply. Note, The Lord is for the 
body, 1 Cor. vi. 13. Christ takes cognizance of the temporal wants of his 
people, and has promised them not only grace sufficient, but food convenient ; 
“* Verily they shall be fed,” Ps. xxxvii. 3. Christ looks into the cottages of the 
poor, and asks, “ Children, have ye any meat ?” thereby inviting them to open 
their case before him, and by the prayer of faith to make their requests known 
to him, and then let them be careful for nothing; for Christ takes care of them, 
takes care for them. Christ has herein set us an seach He of compassionate 
concern for our brethren; there are many poor householders disabled for 
labour, or disappointed in it, that are reduced to straits, whom the rich should 
inquire after thus, “Have ye any meat?” for the most necessitous are com- 
monly the least clamorous. ‘To this question the disciples give a short answer, 
and some think with an air of discontent and peevishness; they said, “ No, 
not giving him any such friendly and respectful title as he had given them; so 
short do the best come in their returns of love to the Lord Jesus. Christ put 
the question to them, not because he did not know their wants; but he would 
know them from them. They that would have supplies from Christ must own 
themselves empty and needy. 

4. He shewed himself to them by an instance of his power; and this per- 
fected the discovery, ver. 6. He ordered them to “cast the net on the right 
side of the ship,” the contrary side to what they had been casting it on; and 
then they, who were going home empty-handed, were enriched with a great 
draught of fishes. Here we have, Ist. ‘The orders Christ gave them, and the 
promise annexed to those orders. Cast the net there in such a place, and you 
shall tind. He from whom nothing is hid, no, not the inhabitants under the 
waters, Job xxvi. 5, knew on what side of the ship the shoal of fishes was, and 
to that side he directs them. Note, Divine Providence extends itself to things 
most minute and contingent; and they are happy that know how to take hints 
from thence in the conduct of their affairs, and acknowledge it in all their 
ways. 2nd. Their obedience to these orders, and the good success of that. As 
es they knew not that it was Jesus; however they were willing to be advised 

y anybody, and did not bid this supposed stranger mind his own business, and 
not meddle with theirs, but took his counsel; and, in being thus observant of 
strangers, they were obedient to their Master unawares. And it sped won- 
derful well; now they had a draught that paid them for all their pains. Note, 
Those that are baribkes diligent, and patient, though their labours may be 
crossed, they shall be crowned; they sometimes live to see their affairs take 
a happy turn after many struggles and fruitless attempts. There is nothing 
lost by observing Christ’s orders. Those are likely to speed well that follow 
the rule of the Word, the conduct of the Spirit, and the intimations of Proyi- 
dence; for that is casting the net on the right side of the ship. 

Now the draught of fishes may be considered, First. As a miracle in itself; 
and so it was designed to prove that Jesus Christ was raised in power, though 
sown in weakness; and that all things were under his feet, the fishes of 
the sea not excepted. Christ manifests himself to his people by doing that for 
them which none else can do, and things which they looked not for. Secondly. 
As a mercy to them; for the seasonable and abundant supply of their neces- 
sities. When their ingenuity and industry failed them, the power of Christ 
came in opportunely for their relief; for he would take care that they who had 
left all for him, should not want any good thing. When we are most at a loss, 
Jehovah Jireh. Therdly. As the memorial of a former merey, with which 
Christ had formerly recompensed Peter for the loan of his boat, Lu. v. 4, &e. 
This miracle nearly resembled that, and could not but put Peter in mind of 
that, which helped him to improve this; for both that and this affected him 
much, as meeting him in his own element, in his own employment. Latter 
favours are designed to bring to mind former favours, that eaten bread may 
not be forgotten. Fourthly. As a mystery, and very sigmficant of that work 
to which Christ was now with an enlarged commission sending them forth. 


The prophets had been fishing for souls, and caught nothing, or very little; but | 


by the Thessalonian Christians on reading St. Paul’s First Epistle. 
(Compare 1 'lhess. iv. 13, v. 1—4, and 2 Thess. ii. 1—10.) 

xxi. 25. “Contain the books:” though the expression is hyper- 
bolical, and probably a proverbial one, yet the force of it must not be 
ignored. The fulness which is in Christ, and which was betokened 
in his works on earth, is inexhaustible. i 

Additional Notes.—Concerning the general intention or design of 


this gospel, much discussion has taken place. The general fault of _ 
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the apostles that let down the net at Christ’s word had wonderful success; 
“many were the children of the desolate,” Gal. iv. 27. They themselves, in 

ursuance of their former mission, when they were first made fishers of men, 
fad had small success in comparison with what they should now have. When, 
soon after this, three thousand were converted in one day, then the net was 
cast on the right side of the ship. It is an encouragement to Christ’s ministers 
to continue their diligence in their work ; one happy draught at length may be 
sufficient to repay many years’ toil at the gospel net, 

Fourthly. How the disciples received this discovery which Christ made of 
himself, ver. 7,8. Where we find, ; 

1. That John was the most intelligent and ig pha disciple. He whom 
Jesus loved was the first that said, It was the Lord; for those whom Christ 
loves he will in a special manner manifest himself to: his secret is with his 
favourites. John had adhered more closely to his Master in his sufferings than 
any of them; and therefore he has a clearer eye, and a more discerning judg- 
ment, than any of them, in recompence for his constancy. When John was 
himself aware that it was the Lord he communicated his knowledge to those 
with him; for this dispensation of the Spirit is given to every one to profit 
withal. They that know Christ themselves should endeavour to bring others 
acquainted with him. We need not engross him; there is enough in him for us 
all. John tells Peter, particularly, his thoughts that it was the Lord; knowing 
he would be glad to see him above any of them. ‘Though Peter had denied his 
Master, yet, having repented, and being taken into the communion of the dis- 
ciples again, they were as free and familiar with him as ever. 

2. That Peter was the most zealous and warm-hearted disciple; for as soon 
as he heard it was the Lord, for which he took John’s word, the ship could 
not hold him, nor could he stay the bringing of it to shore, but into the sea he 
throws himself presently, that he might come first to Christ. Ist. He shewed 
his respect to Christ by girding his fsher’s coat about him, that he might 
appear before his Master in the best clothes he had; and not rudely rush into 
his presence stripped as he was to his waistcoat and drawers, because the work 
he was about was toilsome, and he was resolved to take pains init. Perhaps 
this fisher’s coat was made of leather, or oilcloth, and would keep out wet; 
and he-girt it to him that he might make the best of his way through the water 
to Christ, as he used to do after his nets, when he was intent upon his fishing. 
2nd. He shewed the strength of his affection to Christ, and his earnest 
desire to be with him, by casting himself into the sea; and either wading or 
swimming to shore to come to him. When he walked upon the water to 
Christ, Mat. xiv. 28, 29, it was said, “he came down out of the ship” deli- 
berately ; but here it is said, “ he cast himself into the sea” with precipitation ; 
sink or swim, he would shew his goodwill, and aim to be with Jesus. lf Christ 
suffer me, thinks he, to drown and come short of him, it is but what I deserve 
for denying him. Peter had had much forgiven, and made it appear he loved 
much by his willingness to run hazards and undergo hardships to come to him. 
They that have been with Jesus will be willing to swim through a stormy sea, 
a sea of blood, to come to him; and it is a laudable contention among Christ’s 
disciples, to strive who shall be first with him. 

3. That the rest of the disciples were careful and honest-hearted. Though 
they were not in such a transport of zeal as to throw themselves into the sea 
like Peter, yet they hastened in the boat to the shore, and made the best of 
their way, ver. 8. The other disciples, and John with them, who had first dis- 
covered that it was Christ, came slowly, yet they came to Christ. Now here 
we may observe, 

Ist. How variously God dispenseth his gifts. Some excel, as Peter and John; 
are very eminent in gifts and graces, and are thereby distinguished from their 
brethren; others are but ordinary disciples, that mind their duty, and are faith- 
ful to him, but do nothing to make themselves remarkable. And yet both the 
one aud the other, the eminent and the obscure, shall sit down together with 
Christ in glory; nay, and perhaps, the last shall be first. Of those that do 
excel, some like Jchn are eminently contemplative, have great gifts of know- 
ledge, and serve the church with that; others, like Peter, eminently active and 
courageous, are strong, and do exploits, and are thus very serviceable to their 
generation. Some are useful as the church’s eyes; others, as the church’s 
hands; and all for the good of the body. 

2nd. What a great deal of difference there may be between some good 
people and others in the way of their honouring Christ ; and yet both accepted 
of him. Some serve Christ more in acts of devotion, and extraordinary ex- 
pressions of a religious zeal; and they do well, to the Lord they doit. Peter 
ought not to be censured for casting himself into the sea, but commended for 
his zeal, and the strength of his affection; and so must they be that, in love to 
Christ, quit the world, with Mary, to sit at his feet. But others serve Christ 
more in the affairs of the world. They continue in that ship, drag the net, and 
bring the fish to shore, as the other disciples here; and such ought not to be 
censured as worldly, for they in their place are as truly serving Christ as the 
other, even in serving tables. If all the disciples had done as Peter did, what 
nad become of their fish and their nets? And yet, if Peter had done as they 
did, we had wanted this instance of holy zeal. Christ was well pleased with 
both, and so must we. vig ; af 

3rd. That there are several ways of bringing Christ’s disciples to shore to 
him from off the sea of this world. Some are brought to him by a violent 
death, as the martyrs that threw themselves into the sea in their zeal tor Christ; 
others are brought to him by a natural death, dragging the net, which is less 
terrible. But both meet at length on the safe and quiet shore with Christ. 

Fifthly. What entertainment the Lord Jesus gave them when they came 
ashore. 

1. He had provision ready for them. When they came to land, wet and cold, 
weary and hungry, they found a good fire there to warm them, and dry them, 
and fish and bread; competent provision for a good meal. 

Ist. We need not be curious in inquiring whence this fire, and fish, and bread 
eame, no more than whence the meat came which the ravens brought Elijah. 
Ile that could multiply the loaves and fishes that were, could make new 
ones if he pleased, or turn stones into bread, or send his angels to fetch it 
where he knew it was to be had. It is uncertain whether this provision was 
made in the open air, or in some fisher’s cabin, or hut, upon the shore. Here 
was nothing stately or delicate. We should be content with mean things, for 
Christ was. pagttlicen Pes hag eae Ge 

2nd. We may be comforted in this instance of Christ’s care of his disciples. 
He has wherewith to supply all their needs, and knows what things we have 
need of. He kindly provided for those fishermen when they came weary from 
their work; for verily they shall be fed who trust in the Lord, and do good. 
It is encouraging to Christ’s ministers, whom he hath made fishers of men, that 
they may depend upon him who employs them to provide for them; and, if they 
should miss of encouragement in this world, should be reduced, as Paul was, 
to hunger and thirst, and fastings often, let them content themselves with what 
they have here; they have better things in reserve, and shall eat and drink 
aaAs Christ at his table, in his kingdom, Lu. xxii. 30. A while ago the dis- 
ciples had entertained Christ with a broiled fish, Lu. xxiv. 42, and now, as 
a friend, he returned their kindness, and entertained them with one; nay, in 
the drarght of fishes he repaid them more than a hundred fold, 


being bound by an exclusive theory is noticeable among many critics. 
Some, for example, have maintained that the gospel was intended to 
be merely a supplement to the three earlier ones. In making so 
hard and fast a line, a more general design or scope in the gospel is 
excluded; and the book would be regarded as a compilation of frag- 
ments, or lines left ont. But there is a truth in the notion that there 
is something supplementary in the character of the gospel. Luthardt 
xoncludes most judiciously that though St. John may not have 
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2. Hecalled for some of that which they had caught, and they produced it 
ver. 10, 11. Observe here, 

, st. The command Christ gave them to bring their draught of fish to shore; 

Bring of the fish hither, which you have now caught, and let us have some of 
them ;’ not as if he needed it, and could not make up a dinner for them without 
it; but, #irst. He would have them eat the labour of their hands, Ps. exxviii. 2. 
What is got by God’s blessing on our own industry and honest labour, if 
withal fyod give us power to eat of it, and enjoy good in our labour, hath 
a peculiar sweetness in it. It is said of the slothful man, that he roasteth not 
that which he took in hunting; cannot find in his heart to dress what he has 
been at the pains to take, Pr. xii. 27.. But Christ would hereby teach us to use 
what we have. Secondly. He would have them taste the gifts of his miracu- 
lous bounty, that they might be witnesses both of his power and of his good- 
ness. ‘The benefits Christ bestows upon us are not to be buried and laid up 
but to be used and laid out. Thirdly, He would give a specimen of the spiritual 
entertainment he has for all believers, which in this respect is most free and 
familiar, that he sups with them, and they with him. Their graces are pleasing 
to him, and his comforts are so to them. What he works in them he accepts 
from them. Fourthly. Ministers that are fishers of men must bring all they 
catch to their Master; for on him their success depends. 

2nd. Their obedience to this command, ver. 11. It was said, ver. 6, ‘they 
were not able to draw the net to shore for the multitude of fishes;” that is, 
they found it difficult, it was more than they could well do; but he that bade 
them bring it to shore made it easy. ‘Thus the fishers of men, when they have 
enclosed souls in the gospel net, cannot bring them to shore, cannot carry 
on and complete the good work begun, without the continued influence of the 
Divine grace. If he that helped us to catch them, when without his help we 
should have caught nothing, do not help us to keep them, and draw them to 
land, by building them up in their most holy faith, we shall lose them at last, 
1 Cor. iii. 7. Observe, Hirst. Who it was that was most active in landing the 
fish, It was Peter, who, as in the former instance, ver. 7, he had shewed a 
more zealous affection to his Master’s person than any of them, so in this 
shewed a more ready obedience to his Master’s commands. But all that are 
faithful are not alike forward. Secondly. ‘The number of the fishes that were 
caught. ‘They had the curiosity to count them; and perhaps it was in order to the 
making of a dividend; they were in all a hundred and fifty-three, and all great 
fishes. These were many more than they needed for their present supply, but 
they might sell them, and the money weuld serve to bear their charges back 
to Jerusalem, whither they were shortly te return. Thirdly. A farther instance 
of Christ’s care of them, to increase both the miracle and the mercy. “ For all 
there were so many,” and great fishes too, “yet was not the net broken ;” so 
that they lost none of their fish, nor damaged the net. It was said, Lu. vy. 6, 
their net brake. Perhaps this was a borrowed net, for they had long since 
left their own; and if so, Christ weuld teach us to take care of what we have 
borrowed, as much as if it were our cwn. It was well their net did not break, 
for they had not now the leisure they had had to mend their nets. The net 
of the Gospel has enclosed multitudes, three thousand in one day, and yet is 
not broken, it is still as mighty as ever to bring souls to God. 

3. He invited them to dinner. Observing them to keep their distance, and 
that they were afraid to ask him, “ Who art thou?” because they kuew it was 
their Lord, he called to them very familiarly, “Come, and dine.” 

Ist. See here how free Christ was with his disciples. He treated them as 
friends ; he did not say, Come, and wait, come, and attend me, but, ‘“ Come, and 
dine.” Not, Go dine by yourselves, as servants are appointed to do, but, Come 
and dine with me. This kind invitation may be alluded to to illustrate, First. 
The call Christ gave his disciples into communion with him in grace here; All 
things are now ready ; come, and dine. Christ is a feast, come, dine upon him; 
his flesh is meat indeed, his blood drink indeed. Christ is a friend, come, dine 
with him, he will bid you welcome, Cant. v.1. Secondly. The call he will give 
them into the fruition of him in glory hereafter ;'‘ Come, ye blessed of my 
Father,” come, and sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. Christ has 
wherewithal to dine all his friends and followers; there is room and provision 
enough for them all. 

2nd. See how reverent the disciples were before Christ. They were some- 
what shy of using the freedom he invited tnem to; and, by his courting them 
to their meat, it should seem they stood pausing. Being to eat with a ruler— 
sucn a ruler—they consider diligently what is before them. None of them durst 
ask him, “ Who art thou?” either, First. Because they would not be so bold 
with him. Though perhaps he appeared now in something of a disguise at first, 
as to the two disciples, when their eyes were holden that they should not know 
him, yet they had very good reason to think it was he, and could be no other. 
Secondly. Because they would not so far betray their own folly. When he had 
given them this instance of his power and goodness, they must be stupid indeed 
if they questioned whether it was he or no. When God in his providence hath 
given us sensible proofs of his care for our bodies, and hath given us in his grace 
manifest proofs of his goodwill to our souls, and good work upon them, we 
should be ashamed of our distrusts, and not dare to question that which he 
has left us no room to question. Groundless doubts must be stifled, and not 
started. 

4. He carved to them, as the master of the feast, ver. 13. Observing them 
to be still shy and timorous, he comes and takes bread himself, and giveth 
them, some to each of them, and fish likewise. No doubt he craved a blessing, 
and gave thanks, as Lu. xxiv. 30; but, it being his known and constant practice, 
it did not need to be mentioned. 

Ist. The entertainment here was but ordinary. It was but a fish dinner, but 
coarsely dressed. Here was nothing pompous, nothing curious; plentiful in- 
deed, but plain and homely. Hunger is the best sauce. Christ, though entered 
upon his exalted state, shewed himself alive by eating, not shewed himself 
a prince by feasting. Those that could not content themselves with bread 
and fish unless they have sauce and wine, would scarce have found in their 
hearts to dine with Christ himself here. . 

2nd. Christ himself began. Though perhaps, having a glorified body, he 
needed not to eat, yet he would shew that he had a true body which was 
capable of eating. The apostles produced this as one proof of his resurrection, 
that they had eaten and drunk with him, Acts x. 41. 

ard. He gave the meat about to all his guests. He not only provided it for 
them, and invited them to it, but he himself divided it among them, and put it 
into their hands. Thus to him we owe the application as well as the purchase 
of the benefits of redemption. He giveth us power to eat of them. 

The evangelist leaves them at dinner, and makes this remark, ver. 14, that 
“this is now the third time that Jesus shewed himself” alive “to his disciples,” 
or the greater part of them; this is the third day, so some. On the day he rouse 
he appeared five times; the second day was that day seven-night; and this 
was thethird. Or this was his third appearance to any considerable number 
of his disciples together. ‘Though he had appeared to Mary, to the women, to 
the two disciples, to Cephas, yet he had but twice before this appeared to any 
company of them together, This is taken notice of, First. For the confirming 
the truth of his resurrection. ‘The vision was doubled, was trebled; for the 
thing was certain. ‘They who believed not the first sign would be brought to 


written with direct reference to the earlier three evangelists, he did 
not write without any reference to them. Allusions and references 
to various forms of error have been sought and found in the gospel, 
as though to confute these had been the main design of the 
apostle. All who have noticed the constructive character which 
marks the sacred writings will see that such a notion is out of har- 
mony with their general spirit. On the other hand, to deny all 
allusion to prevailing or growing forms of error would be equally 
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vdelieve the voice of the latter signs. Secondly. As an instance of Christ’s con- 
tinued kindness to his disciples. Once, and again, and a third time, he visited 
them. It is good to keep account of Christ's gracious visits, for he keeps 
account of them; and they will be remembered against us, if we walk unwor- 
thily of them, as they were against Solomen, when he was minded that the 
Lord God of Israel had appeared unto him twice. This is now the third; have 
we made a due improvement of the first and second? see 2 Cor. xii. 14. This 
is the third; perhaps it may be the last. 


15 So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my 
lambs. 16 He saith to him again the second time, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? He saith unto 
him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. 
He saith unto him, Feed my sheep. 17 He saith 
unto him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me? Peter was grieved because he said unto 
him the third time, Lovest thou me? And he said 
unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, 
Feed my sheep. 18 Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not. 19 This spake he, signifying by what 
death he should glorify God. And when he had 
spoken this, he saith unto him, Follow me. 


We have here Christ’s discourse with Peter, after dinner, so much of it as 
relates to himself. In which, 

First. He examines his love to him, and gives him a charge concerning his 
flock, ver. 15—17. Observe, : 

1. When Christ entered into this discourse with Peter. It was after they had 
dined; they had all eaten, and were filled, and, it is likely, were entertained 
with such edifying discourse as our Lord Jesus used to make his table-talk. 
Christ foresaw that what he had to say to Peter would give him some un- 
easiness, and therefore would not say it till they had dined; because he would 
not spoil his dinner. Peter was conscious to himself that he had_ incurred 
his Master’s displeasure, and could expect no other but to be upbraided with 
his treachery and ingratitude; ‘ Was this thy kindness to thy friend?’ Did not 
I tell thee what a coward thou wouldst prove? Nay, he might justly expect 
to be struck out of the roll of the disciples, and to be expelled the sacred 
college. Twice, if not thrice, he had seen his Master since his resurrection, 
and he said not a word to him of it. We may suppose Peter full of doubts 
upon what terms he stood with his Master ; sometimes hoping the best, because 
he had received favours from him in common with the rest; yet not without 
some fears, lest the chiding would come at last that would pay for all. But 
now, at length, his Master put him out of his pain, said what he had to say to 
him, and confirmed him in his place as an apostle. He did not tell him of 
his fault hastily, but deferred it for some time; did not tell him of it unseason- 
ably to disturb the company at dinner, but when they had dined together, in 
token of reconciliation, then discoursed he with him about it, not as with 
a criminal, but as with a friend. Peter had reproached himself for it, and 
therefore Christ did not reproach him for it, nor tell him of it directly, but 
only by a tacit intimation ; and, being satisfied in his sincerity, the offence was 
not only forgiven but forgotten; and Christ let him know that he was as dear 
to him as ever. Herein he has given us an encouraging instance of his tender- 
ness towards penitents; and has taught us in like manner to restore such as 
are fallen with a spirit of meekness. 

2. What was the discourse itself. Here was the same question three times 
asked, the same answer three times made, and the same reply three times given 
with very little variation, and yet no vain repetition. It was repeated by our 
Saviour, in the speaking of it, the more to affect Peter, and the other disciples 
that were present. It is repeated by the evangelist, in the writing of it, the 
more to Affect us, and all that read it. 

Ist. Three times Christ usks Peter whether he loves him or no. The first 
time the question is, “ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ?” 
Observe 

First. How he calls him ; ‘Simon, son of Jonas.” He speaks to him by name, 
the more to affect him, as Lu. xxii. 31, “Simon, Simon.” He doth not call him 
Cephas, or Peter, the name he had given him, for he had lost the credit of his 
strength and stability, which those names signified, but his original name, 
Simon. Yet he gives him no hard language, doth not call him out of his name, 
though he deserved it, but as he had called him when he pronounced him 
blessed, Simon Bar-jona, Mat. xvi.17. He calls him son of Jonas, or John, or 
Johanan, to mind him of his extraction, how mean it was, and unworthy the 
honour to which he was advanced. 

Secondly. How he catechiseth him; “ Lovest thon me more than these?” 

ist. “ Lovest thou me?” If we would try whether we are Christ’s disciples 
indeed, this must be the inquiry, Do we love him? But there was a special 
reason why Christ put it now to Peter. ; 

(1.) His fall had given occasion to doubt of his love. Peter, I have cause to 
suspect thy love; for if thou hadst loved me thou wouldst not have been 
ashamed and afraid to own me in my sufferings; “how canst thou say thou 
lovest ine, when thy heart was not with me?” Note, We must not reckon it 
an affront to have our sincerity questioned when we ourselves have done that 
which makes it questionable. After a shaking fall we must take heed of 


out of keeping with the disposition of all the sacred writers. Dr. 
Davidson’s opinion is well worthy of attention: ‘Designed pole- 
mical opposition to one of those errors, or to all of them, does not 
lie in the contents of the sacred book itself, and yet it is true that 
they were not unnoticed by St. John. He intended to set forth the 
faith alone, and in so doing he has written passages that do confute 
those erroneous tendencies.” An early tradition, related by Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, refers the origin of John’s gospel to the circulation of 
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settling too soon, lest we settle upon a wrong bottom. The question is affecting 
he doth not ask, Dost thou fear me? Dost thou honour me? Dost thou admire 
me? but, Dost thou love me? Give but proofs of that, and the affront shall be 
passed by, and no more said of it. Peter had professed himself a penitent, 
witness his tears, and his return to the society of the disciples; he was now 
upon his probation as a penitent; but the question is not, Simon, how much 
hast thou wept? How often hast thou fasted and afflicted thy soul? but, Dost 
thou love me? that is it which will make the other expressions of repentance 
acceptable. The great thing Christ eyes in penitents is their eyeing him in 
their repentance. Much is forgiven ho not because she wept much, but 
because she ioved much. 

(2.) His function would -give occasion for the exercise of his love. Before 
Christ would commit his sheep to his care, he asked him, ‘‘ Lovest thou me?” 
Christ hath such a tender regard to his flock, that he will not trust it with any 
but those that love him, and therefore will fove all that are his for his sake. 
Those that do not truly love Christ will never truly love the souls of men, 
nor will naturally care for their state as they aRonids nor will that minister 
love his work that doth not love his Master. Nothing but the love of Christ 
will constrain ministers to go cheerfully through the difficulties and dis- 
couragements they meet with in their work, 2 Cor. v. 13, 14; but this love 
will make their work easy, and them in good earnest in it. 

2nd. “ Lovest thou me more than these?” zAcioy tovTwy, 

(1.)  Lovest thon me more than these? more than thou lovest these persons ? 
Dost thou love me better than James or John, thy intimate friends, or Andrew 
thy own brother and companion ?’ ‘Those do not love Christ aright that do nos 
love him better than the best friend they have in the world, and make it te 
appear whenever they stand in comparison or in competition. Or, ‘more than 
thou lovest these things,—these boats and nets,—more than all the pleasure of 
fishing, which some make a recreation of ; more than the gain of fishing, which 
others make a calling of.’ Those only love Christ indeed that love him better 
than all the delights of sense, and all the profits of this world. ‘ Lovest thou 
me more than thou lovest these occupations thou art now employed in? if so, 
leave them to employ thyself wholly in feeding my flock.’ So Dr. Whitby. 

(2.) ‘ Lovest thou me more than these love me? more than any of the rest of 
the disciples love me?’ And then it is either to upbraid him with his vain- 
glorious boast, “ Though all men should deny thee, yet will not 1;” Art thou 
still of the same mind? or to intimate to him that he had now more reason 
to love him than any of them had, for more had been forgiven te him than to 
any of them, as much as his sin in denying Christ was greater than theirs 
in forsaking him. ‘Tell me therefore which of them will love him most?” 
Lu. vii. 41. Note, We should all study to excel in our love to Christ. It is no 
breach of the peace to strive which shall love Christ best, nor any breach 
of good manners to go before others in this love. 

he second and third time that Christ puts this question, (1.) He left out 
“more than these ;” because Peter in his answer modestly left it out, not willing 
to Stapere himself with his brethren, much less to prefer himself before them. 
Though we cannot say we love Christ more than others do, yet we shall be 
aovepted if we can say we love him indeed. (2.) In the last he altered the 
word, as it is in the original. In the two first inquiries the original word is, 
ayangs we,— dost thou retain a kindness for me?” In answer to which Peter 
useth another word, more emphatical, p:Ao cce,—‘ I love thee dearly.’ And, the 
last time, Christ useth that word, And dost thou indeed love me dearly ? 

2nd. Three times Peter returns the same answer to Christ ; “ Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee.” Observe, 7 

First. Peter doth not pretend to love Christ more than the rest of the dis- 
ciples did. He is now ashamed of that rash word of his, *‘ Though all men den 
thee, yet will not I,” and he had reason to be ashamed of it. Note, Though 
we must aim to be better than others, yet we must in lowliness of mind esteem 
others better than ourselves; for we know more evil by ourselves than we do 
by any of our brethren. 

Secondly. Yet he professeth again and again that he loved Christ; Yea, 
Lord, surely I love thee; 1 were unworthy to live if I did not. He hada high 
esteem and value for him, a grateful sense of his kindness, and was entirely 
devoted to his honour and interest. His desire was towards him, as one he was 
undone without; and his delight in him, as one he should be unspeakably happy 
in. ‘This amounts to a profession of repentance for his sin, for it grieves us to 
have affronted one we love; and to a promise of adherence to him for the 
future; Lord, I love thee, and will never leave thee. Christ prayed that his 
faith might not fail, Lu. xxii.32 ;and because his faith did not fail his love did 
not, for faith will work by love. Peter had forfeited his claim of relation 
to Christ. He was now to be re-admitted upon his repentance. Christ puts his 
trial upon this issue, Dost thou love me? and Peter joins issues upon it, Lord, 
I love thee. Note, Those who can truly say, through grace, that they love 
Jesus Christ may take the comfort of their interest in him, notwithstanding 
their daily infirmities. 3 

Thirdly. He appeals to Christ himself for the proof of it; “thou knowest 
that I love thee.” And the third time yet more emphatically, “ thou knowest 
all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” He doth not vouch his fellow- 
disciples to witness for him,—they might be deceived in him ; nor doth he think 
his own word might be taken,—the credit of that was cracked already, but he 
calls Christ himself to witness. Ist. Peter was sure that Christ Kew all 
things, and particularly that he knew the heart, and was a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of that, ch. xvi. 30. 2nd, Peter was satisfied of this, that 
Christ, who knew all things, knew the sincerity of his love to him, and would 
be ready to attest it in his favour. It is a terror to a hypocrite to think that 
Christ knows all things, for the Divine omniscience will be a witness against 
him; but it is a comfort toa sincere Christian that he has that to appeal to; 
“My witness is in heaven, my record is on high.” Christ knows us better 
than we know ourselves. ‘Though we know not our own uprightness, he doth. 

Fourthly. He was grieved when Christ asked him the third time, “ Lovest 
thou me?” ver. 17. lst. Because it put him in mind of his threefold denial of 
Christ, and was plainly designed to do so; “and when he thought thereon, he 
wept.” Every remembrance of past sins, even pardoned sins, renews the sor-~ 
row of atrue penitent. “Thou shalt be ashamed when I am pacified towards 
thee.” 2d. Because it put him in fear, lest his Master foresaw some farther 
miscarriage of his, which would be as great a contradiction to his profession of 
love to him as the former was. Surely, thinks Peter, my Master would not ~ 
thus put me upon the rack if he did not see some cause for it. What would 
become of me if I should be again tempted? Godly sorrow works carefulness 
and fear, 2 Cor. vii. 11. | h . 

3rd. Three times Christ committed the care of his flock to Peter. “Feed 
my lambs; feed my sheep; feed my sheep.” 

First. ‘Those whom Christ committed to Peter’s care were his lambs and his 
sheep. The church of Christ is his flock, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood, Acts xx. 28; and he is the chief Shepherd of it. In his flock some are 
lambs, young, and tender, and weak; others are sheep, grown to some strength 
and maturity. ‘The Shepherd here takes care of both, and of the lambs first, 
for upon all occasions he shewed a particular tenderuess for them: the lambs 
he gathers in his arms, and carries in his bosom, /sa, xl. 11. 


the writings of the other evangelists among the Christians of Asia 
Minor and elsewhere. When these were shown to St. John, he 
praised the truthfulness of the writers, and mentioned a few things 
which they had omitted. He also expressed an opinion that those 
who write of Christ’s life in the flesh should not fail to mention hig 
divinity. The Christians then urged him to write; this he did, 
peneee his narrative with the discourse about the divinity of 
our Lord. “T 
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Second!y. The charge he cives him zoncerning them isto feed them. The word 
ased, ver. 15,17, is AScxe, which strictly i 
word used, ver. 16, i8 toiuave, which signifies, more largely, to do all the offices 
of a shepherd to them: feed the lambs with that which is proper for them 
and the sheep likewise with food convenient. The lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, seek and feed them, and the other sheep also which are not of this fold. 
Note, It is the duty of all Christ’s ministers to feed his lambs and sheep. Feed 
them, that is, teach them; for the doctrine of the Gospel is spiritual food. 
Feed them, that is, lead them to the green pastures, brenniine in their religious 
assemblies, and ministering all the ordinances to them. Feed them by personal 
application to their respective state and case; not only lay meat before them, 
hut feed them with it that are wilful and will not, or weak and cannot, feed 
themselves. When Christ ascended on high he gave pastors; left his flock with 
them that loved him, and would take care of them for his sake. 

Thirdly. But why did he give this charge particularly to Peter? Ask the 
advocates for the pope’s supremacy, and they will tell you that Christ hereby 
designed to give to Peter, and therefore to his successors, and therefore to the 
bishops of Rome, an absolute dominion and headship over the whole Christian 
church, as if a charge to serve the sheep gave a power to lord it over all the 
shepherds; whereas, it is plain, Peter himself never claimed such a power, nor 
did the other disciples ever own it in him. This charge given to Peter to 
preach the Gospel is, by a strange fetch, made to support the usurpation of his 
pretended successors, that fleece the sheep, and, instead of feeding them, feed 
upon them. But the particular application to Peter here was designed, Ist. To 
restore him to his apostleship, now he repented of his abjuration of it, and to 
renew his commission, both for his own satisfaction, and for the satisfaction of 
his brethren. A commission given to one convicted of a crime is supposed to 
amount toa pardon. No doubt this commission given to Peter was an evidence 
that Christ was reconciled to him, else he would never have reposed such a 
confidence in him. Of some that have deceived 
them, we will never trust them; yet Christ, when he forgave Peter, trusted 
him with the most valuable treasure he had on earth. 2nd. It was designed to 
quicken him to a diligent discharge of his office as an apostle. Peter was a man 
of a bold and zealous spirit, always forward to speak and act; and, lest he 
should be tempted to take upon him the directing of the shepherds, he is 
charged to feed the sheep, as he himself charges all the presbyters to do, and 
not to lord it over God’s heritage, 1 Pet. v. 2,3. If he will be doing, let him do 
this, and pretend no farther. 3rd. What Christ said to him he said to all his 
disciples. He charged them all not only to be fishers of men, though that was 
said to Peter, Zu. v. 10, by the conversion of sinners, but feeders of the flock, 
by the edification of saints. 

Secondly. Christ, having thus appointed Peter his doing work, next cuts out 
to him his suffering work. Having confirmed to him the honour of an apostle, 
ted tells him of farther preferment designed him, the honour of a martyr. 

serve, 

1. How his martyrdom is foretold; ver. 18, “ Thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands,” being compelled to it, “and another shall gird thee,” as a prisoner that 
is pinioned, “and carry thee whither,” naturally, “ thou wouldest not.” 

Ist. He prefaceth this notice he gives to Peter of his sufferings with a solemn 
asseveration, “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee.” It was not spoken of as a thing 
probable, which perhaps might happen, but as a thing certain, I say it to thee. 
Others, perhaps, will say to thee, as thou didst to me, * This shall not be unto 
thee;” but 1 say it shall. As Christ foresaw all his own sufferings, so he 
foresaw the sufferings of all his followers, and foretold them, though not in 
parvouiar as to Peter, yet in general, that they must take up their cross. 

aving charged him to feed his sheep, he bids him not to expect ease and 
honour in it, but trouble and persecution, and to suffer ill for doing well. 

2nd. He foretells particularly that he should die a violent death by the hands of 
anexecutioner. The stretching out his hands, some think, points at the manner 
of his death by crucifying; and the tradition of the ancients, if we may rely upon 
that, informs us that Peter was crucified at Rome, under Nero, A.D. 68, or, as 
others say, 79. Others think it points at the bonds and imprisonments which 
those are hampered with that are sentenced to death. The pomp and solemnity 
of an execution adds much to the terror of death, and, to an eye of sense, makes 
it look doubly formidable. Death in these horrid shapes has often been the lot 
of Christ’s faithful ones, who yet have overcome it by the blood of the Lamb. 
This prediction, though pointing chiefly at his death, yet was to have its accom- 
pe doen in his previous sufferings. It began to be fulfilled presently, when 

e was imprisoned, Acts iv. 3; v. 18; xii. 4. No more is implied here, in his 
being carried whither he would not, but that it was a violent death he should 
be carried to; such a death as even innocent nature could not think of without 
dread, nor approach without some reluctancy. He that puts on the Christian 
doth not put off the man: Christ himself prayed against. the bitter cup. A 
natural aversion to pain and death is well reconcileable with a holy submission 
to the will of God in both. Blessed Paul, though longing to be unloaded, yet 
owns he cannot desire to be unclothed, 2 Cor. v. 4. 

3rd. He compares this with his former liberty; Time was when thou knewest 
not any of these hardships, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest. Where trouble comes, we are apt to aggravate it with this, that it 
has been otherwise; and to fret the more at the grievances of restraint, sick- 
ness, and poverty, because we have known the sweets of liberty, health, and 
plenty, Job xxix. 2; Ps. xlii.4. But we may turn it the other way, and reason 
thus with ourselves: How many years of prosperity have I enjoyed more than 
I deserved and improved; and, having received good, shall not I receive evil 
also? See here, First. What a change may possibly be made with us as to our 
condition in this world. They that have girded themselves with strength and 
honour, and indulged themselves in the greatest liberties, perhaps levities, may 
be reduced to such circumstances as are the reverse of all this: see 1 Sam. ii. 5. 
Secondly. What a change is presently made with those that leave all to follow 
Christ. They must zc - unger gird themselves, but he must gird them; and must 
no longer walk whither they will, but whither he will. Thirdly. What a change 
will certainly be made with us if we should live to be old. They that, when 
they were young, had strength of body and vigour of mind, and could easily go 
through business and hardship, and take the pleasures they had a mind to, 
when they shall be old will find their strength gone, like Samson, when his hair 
was cut, and he could not shake himself as at other times. 

Christ tells Peter he should suffer thus in his old age, 1sé. ‘Though he should 
be old, and in a course of nature not likely to live long, yet his enemies would 
hasten him out of the world violently, then when he was about to retire out of 
it peaceably ; and would put out his candle, when it was almost burned down 
to the socket: see 2 Chr. xxxvi. 17. 2nd. God would shelter him from the rage 
of his enemies, till he should come to be old, that he might be made the fitter 
for sufferings, and the church might the longer enjoy his service. 

2. The explication of this prediction; ver. 19, “ This spake he” to Peter, 
* signifying by what death he should glorify God,” when he had finished his 
course. Observe. 

Ist. That it is not only appointed to all once to die, but it is appointed to each 
what death they shall die, whether natural or violent, slow or sudden, easy or 

inful. When Paul speaks of so great a death, he intimates that there are 


Chap. i. 1—5. “These verses are designed to direct attention to 
the majesty of the person of Jesus as the Word of God: relating how 
he, before all created things, was with God and was God; how the 
world was made by him; how from the beginning he was the only 
source of life and light; how this life and light was revealed, but 
was rejected” (Hengstenberg). ‘“Comprehended it not:” te, did 
not take hold of, did not hold fast, or was not susceptible of the 


light. 


signifies, ‘to give them food;’ but the | 


us, we say, though we forgive ; 
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degrees of death. There is one way into the world, but many ways out; and 
God has determined which way we should go. 

2nd. That it is the great concern of every good man, whatever death he dies, 
to glorify God in it; for what is our chief end but this, to die to the Lord, at 
the word of the Lord? When we die patiently, submitting to the will of God— 
die cheerfully, rejoicing in hope of the glory of God—and die usefully, wit- 
nessing to the truth and gooduens of religion, and encouraging others—we 
glorify God in dying. And this is the earnest expectation and hope of all good 
Christians, as it was Paul’s, that Christ may be magnified in them, living and 
dying, Phil. i. 20. 

3rd. That the death of the martyrs was in a special manner for the glorifying 
of God. ‘The truths of God, which they died in the defence of, are hereby con- 
firmed. The grace of God, which carried them with so much constancy through 
their sufferings, is hereby magnified: and the consolations of God, which have 
abounded towards them in their sufferings, and ns promises, the springs of 
their consolations, have hereby been recommended to the faith and joy of all 
the saints. The blood of the martyrs has been the seed of the church, and the 
conversion and establishment of thousands. Precious, therefore, in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of his saints, and that which honours him; and those 
that thereby at such an expense honour him he will honour. 

3. The word of command he gives him hereupon. “ When he had spoken 
thus,” observing Peter perhaps to look blank upon it, he saith unto him, “ Fol- 
low me.” Probably he rose from the place where he had sat at dinner, walked 
off a little, and bade Peter attend him. This word, “ Follow me,” was, Ist. A 
farther confirmation of his restoration to his Master’s favour, and to his apostle- 
ship; for, “ Follow me,” was the first call. 2nd. It was an explication of the 
prediction of his sufferings, which perhaps Peter at first did not fully under- 
stand till Christ gave him that key to it, “* Follow me:” expect to be treated as 
I have been, and to tread the same bloody path that I have trod before thee: 
for the disciple is not greater than his Lord. 3rd. It was to excite him to, and 
encourage him in, faithfulness and diligence in his work as an apostle. He had 
bidden him feed his sheep ; and let him set his Master before him as an example 
of pastoral care: Do as I have done. Let the under shepherds study to imitate 
the chief Shepherd. ‘They had followed Christ while he was here upon earth; 
and now he was leaving them he still preaches the same duty to them, though to 
be performed in another way, ‘‘ Follow me:” still they must follow the rules he 
had given them, and the example he had set them; and what greater encourage- 
ment could they have than this, both in service and in sufferings? First. That 
herein they did follow him, and it was their present honour. Who would be 
ashamed to follow such a leader? Secondly. That hereafter they should follow 
him, and that would be their future happiness; and so it is a repetition of the 
promise Christ had given Peter, ch. xiii. 36, “'Thou shalt follow me after- 
apd They that faithfully follow Christ in grace, shall certainly follow him 
to glory. 


20 Then Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple 


whom Jesus loved following; which also leaned on 


his breast at supper, and said, Lord, which is he that 
betrayeth thee? 21 Peter seeing him saith to Jesus, 
Lord, and what shall this man do? 22 Jesus saith 
unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what zs 
that to thee? follow thou me. 23 Then went this 
saying abroad among the brethren, that that disci- 
le should not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, He 
shall not die; but, If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? 24 This is the disciple which 
testifieth of these things, and wrote these things: 
and we know that his testimony is true. 25 And 
there are also many other things which Jesus did, 
the which, if they should be written every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written. Amen. 


In these verses we have, 7 : 
First. The conference Christ had with Peter concerning John the beloved 
disciple. In which we have, c , ; 
1. The eye Peter cast upon him, ver. 20. Peter, in obedience to his Master's 
orders followed him, and, turning about, pleased with the honours his Master 
now did him, he sees “the disciple whom Jesus loved .ollowing” likewise. 
Observe here, : ‘ 
lst. How John is deseribed. He doth not name himself, as thinking his own 
name not worthy to be preserved in these records, but gives such a description 
of himself as sufficiently informs us who he meant, and withal gives us a reason 
why he followed Christ so close. He was“ the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
whom he had a particular kindness for above the rest; and therefore you can- 
not blame him for coveting to be as much as possible within hearing of Christ’s 
gracious words, during these few precious minutes he favoured his disciples 
with his conversation; and, it is probable, mention is here made of John’s 
having leaned on Jesus’ breast, and his inquiring concerning the traitor, which 
he did at the instigation of Peter, ch. xiii. 24, as a reason why Peter made the 
following inquiry concerning him, to repay him for the former kindness. Then 
John was in the favourite’s place, lying in Christ’s bosom, and he improved 
the opportunity to oblige Peter. And now Peter was in the favourite’s place, 
called to take a walk with Christ, he thought himself bound in gratitude to put 
such a question for John as he thought would oblige him, we all being desirous 
to know things to come. Note, As we have interest at the throne of grace, we 
should improve it for the benefit one of another. They that help us by their 
prayers at one time should be helped by us with ours at another time. ‘Lhis is 
the communion of saints. ; 

2nd. What he did. He also followed Jesus, which shews how well he loved 
his company. Where he was, there also would this servant of his be. When 
Christ called Peter to follow him, it looked as if he designed to have soma 
private talk with him; but, such an affection John had to his Master, that he 
would rather do,a thing that seemed rude than lose the benefit of any of 


i. 7. “For awitness:” for the purpose of bearing testimony. The 
Greek word here used for witness is that from which our English 
word martyr is derived. Hence the literal meaning of martyr is a 
witness. On Jobn bearing witness, see verses 20—24. 

i. 8. “That Light:” literally, “the Light.” Compare John v. 35, 
where the word employed respecting John signifies lamp or torch, 
rather than light. (See Note there.) 

i. 9. “That was the true Light which,” &c.; or rather, “The true 
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Christ’s discourse. What Christ said to Peter he took as said to himself; for 
that word of command, “ Follow me,” was given to all the disciples. However, 
he desired to have fellowship with those that had fellowship with Christ, and 
to accompany those that attended him. The bringing of one to follow Christ 
should engage others. ‘ Draw me, and we will run after thee, Cant. i. 4. 

3rd. The notice Peter took of it. He, turning about, sees him. This may be 
looked upon, either, First. As a culpable diversion from following his Mas- 
ter. He should have been wholly intent upon that, and have waited to hear 
what Christ had farther to say to him, and then was he looking about him to 
see who followed. Note, The best men find it hard to attend upon the Lord 
without distraction, hard to keep their minds so closely fixed as they should be 
tn following Christ ; and a needless and unseasonable regard to our brethren 
often diverts us from communion with God. Or, Secondly. As a laudable con- 
cern for his fellow disciples. He was not so elevated with the honour his 
Master did him, in singling him out from the rest, as to deny a kind look to one 
that followed. Acts of love to our brethren must go along with actings of faith 
in Christ. 

2. The inquiry Peter made concerning him; ver. 21, “ Lord, and what shall 
this man do?” ‘Thou hast told me my work, to feed the sheep; and my lot, to 
be carried whither | would not. What shall be his work, and his lot? Now 
this may be taken as the language, 

Ist. Of concern for John, and kindness to him; Lord, thou shewest me a 
great deal of favour. Here comes thy beloved disciple, who never forfeited 
thy favour as I have done. He expects to be taken notice of. Hast thou 
nothing to say to him? Wilt thou not tell him how he must be employed, and 
how he must be honoured? : 

2nd. Or of uneasiness at what Christ had said to him concerning his suffer- 
ings; Lord, must I alone be carried whither I would not? Must I be marked 
out to be run down? And must this man have no share of the cross? It is 
hard to reconcile ourselves to distinguishing sufferings, and the troubles in 
which we think we stand alone. ! 

3rd. Or of curiosity, and a fond desire of knowing things to come concerning 
others as well as himself. It seems, by Christ’s answer, there was something 
amissin the question. When Christ had given him the charge of such a treasure 
and the notice of such a trial, it had well become him to have said, ‘ Lord, and 
what shall I do then to approve myself faithful to such a trust, in such a trial ? 
Lord, increase my faith As my day is, let my strength be.’ But instead of 
this, First. He seems more concerned for another than for himself. So apt 
are we to be busy in other men’s matters, but negligent in the concerns of our 
own souls; quick-sighted abroad, but dim-sighted at home; judging others, and 
prognosticating what they will do, when we have enough to do to prove our 
own work, and understand our own way. Secondly. He seems more concerned 
about events than about duty. John was younger than Peter, and in a course 
of nature likely to survive him; Lord, saith he, what times shall he be reserved 
for? Whereas, if God by his grace enable us to persevere to the end, and finish 
well, and get safe to heaven, we need not ask what shall be the lot of those 
that shall come after us. “Is it not well if peace and truth be in my days ?” 
Scripture predictions must be eyed for the directing of our consciences, not 
the satisfying of our curiosity. ; ’ J 

3. Christ’s reply to this inquiry; ver. 22, “If I will that he tarry till I come, 
and do not suffer as thou must, “what is that to thee?” Mind thou thy own 
duty, thy present duty, “ Follow thou me.”. : 

Ist. There seems to be here an intimation of Christ’s purpose concerning 
John in two things: First. That he should not die a violent death like Peter, 
but should tarry till Christ himself came by a natural death to fetch him to 
himself. The most credible of the ancient historians tell us that John was the 
only one of all the twelve that did not actually die a martyr. He was often in 
jeopardy, in bonds, and banishments, but at length died in his bed in a good old 
age. Note, Ist. At death Christ comes to us to call us to account, and it con- 
cerns us to be ready for his coming. 2nd. Though Christ calls out some of his 
disciples to resist unto blood, yet not all, Though the crown of martyrdom is 
bright and glorious, yet the beloved disciple comes short of it. Secondly. That 
he should not die till after Christ’s coming to destroy Jerusalem; so some 
understand his tarrying till Christ comes. All the other apostles died before 
that destruction, but John survived it many years. God wisely so ordered it 
that one of the apostles should live so long to close up the canon of the New 
Testament, which John did solemnly, Zev. xxii. 18; and to obviate the design of 
the enemy that sowed tares even before the servants fell asleep. John lived 
to confront Ebion and Cerinthus, and other heretics, who rose betimes, “ speak- 
ing perverse things.” — : p 

2nd. Others think it is only a rebuke to Peter’s curiosity, and that his tarrying 
till Christ’s second coming is only the supposition of an absurdity. Wherefore 
askest thou after that which is foreign and secret? Suppose 1 should design 
shat John should never die, what doth that concern thee? It is nothing to 
thee when, or where, or how John must die. Ihave told thee how thou must 
die for thy part; it is enough for thee to know that; Follow thoume. Note, 
It is the will of Christ that his disciples should mind their own present duty, 
and not be curious in their inquiries about future events, either concerning 
themselves or others. First. There are many things we are apt to be solicitous 
about that are nothing to us. Other people’s characters are nothing to us; it is 
out of our line to judge them, Ftom. xiv. 4. ‘“‘ Whatsoever they are,” saith Paul, 
“it makes no matter to me.” Other people's affairs are nothing to us to inter- 
meddie in; we must quietly work, and mind our own business. Many nice and 
curious questions are put by the scribes and disputers of this world concerning 
the counsels of God, and the state of the invisible world, concerning which we 
may say, What is this to us? What do you think will become of such and such? 
is a common question, which may easily be answered with another; What is 
that to me? Wo his own Master he stands or falls. What is it to us to know 
the times and the seasons? Secret things belong not to us. Secondly. The 
great thing that is all in all to us is duty, and not events; for duty is ours, 
events are God’s: our own duty and not another’s, for every one shall bear his 
own burthen: our present duty, and not the duty of the time to come, for sufti- 
cient to the day shall be the directions thereof. ‘A good man’s steps are 
ordered by the Lord,” Ps. xxxvii. 23; he is guided step by step. Now all our 
duty is summed up in this one of following Christ ; we must attend his motions, 
and accommodate ourselves to them; follow him to do him honour, as the ser- 
vant his master. We must walk in the way in which he walked, and aim to be 
where he is. And if we will closely attend to the duty of following Christ 
we shall find neither heart nor time to meddle with that which doth not belong 
to us. 

4. The mistake which arose from this saying of Christ, “‘ that that disciple 
should not die,” but abide with the church to the end of time; together with 
the suppressing of this notion by a repetition of Christ’s words, ver. 23. 
Observe here, , ? 3 

ist. The easy rise of a mistake in the church, by misconstruing the sayings of 
Christ, and turning a supposition into a position, Because John must not die 
a martyr, they conclude he must not die at all. 

First. They were inclined to expect it, because they could not choose but 
desire it; quoa volumus facile credimus,— we easily believe, what we wish to 


Light was that which coming into the world enlighteneth every 


man.” 
i. 27. “Shoe’s latchet,” &c.: i.e, the thong which bound the 


sandal to the foot. To unloose this was a menial office, implying 
great inferiority on the part of him who performed it. 

i. 28. “ Bethabara beyond Jordan: ” the best MSS. read Bethany, 
the two words signifying the same; as Bethabara, “ferry-place ;” 
Bethany, “ship-place.” 
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be true.’ For John to abide in the flesh when the rest were pone and to con- 
tinue in the world till Christ’s second coming, they think will bea great bless 
ing to the church, which in every age might have recourse to him as an oracle, 
Vhen they must lose Christ’s bodily presence, they hope they shall have that 
of his beloved disciple, as if that must supply the want of his, forjetting that 
the blessed Spirit, the Comforter, was to do that. Note, We are apt to dote 
too much on men and means, instruments and external helps, and to think we 
are happy if we may but have them always with us; whereas God will change 
his workmen, and yet carry on his work, that the excellency of the power may 
be of God, and not of men. ‘There is no need of immortal ministers to be 
guides of the church, while it is under the conduct of an eternal Spirit. 
Secondly. Perhaps they were confirmed in their expectations when they now 
found that John survived all the rest of the apostles. Because he lived long, 
they were ready to think he should live always; whereas, that which waxeth 
old is ready to vanish away, Heb. viii. 13. However, it took rise from a saying 
of Christ’s misunderstood, and then made a saying of the church. Hence learr, 
Ist. ‘The uncertamty of human tradition, and the folly of building our faith 
upon it. Here was a tradition, an apostolical tradition, a saying that went 
abroad among the brethren; it was early, it was common, it was public, and 
yet it was false. How little, then, are those unwritten traditions to be relied 
upon which the council of Trent hath decreed to be received with a veneration 
and pious affection equal to that which is owing to the holy Scripture. Here was 
a traditional exposition of Scripture; no new saying of Christ’s advanced, but 
only a construction put by the brethren upon what he did really say: and yet it 
wasa misconstruction. Let the Scripture be its own interpreter, and explain 
itself, as it is in a great measure its own evidence, and proves itself, for it is 
light. 2nd. The aptness of men to misinterpret the sayings of Christ. ‘The 
grossest errors have sometimes shrouded themselves under the umbrage of 
incontestable truths ; and the Scriptures themselves have been wrested by the 
unlearned and unstable. We must not think it strange if we hear the sayings 
of Christ misinterpreted, vouched to patronize the errors of Antichrist; and 
the impudent doctrine of transubstantiation, for instance, pretending to build 
upon that blessed word of Christ, “ This is my body.” 
2nd. The easy rectifying of such mistakes by adhering to’the word of Christ, 
and abiding by that. So the evangelist here corrects and controls that saying 


| among the brethren, by repeating the very words of Christ. He did not say, “that 


that disciple should not die,”—let us not say so then; but he said, “If 1 will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” He said so, and nomore. “Add 
thou not unto his words.” Let the words of Christ speak for themselves, and 
let no sense be put upon them but what is genuine and natural ; and in that let 
us agree. Note, The best end of men’s controversies would be to keep to the 
express words of Scripture, and speak,-as well as think, according to that word, 
Isa. viii. 20. Scripture language is the safest and most proper vehicle of 
Scripture truth; “the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth,’1 Cor. ii. 13. 
As the Scripture itself, duly attended to, is the best weapon wherewith to 
wound all dangerous errors,—and, theretore, deists, socinians, papists, and 
enthusiasts, do all they can to derogate from the authority of the Scripture,—so 


; the Scripture itself, humbly subscribed to, is the best weapon-salve to heal the 


wounds that are made by different modes of expression concerning the same 
truths. Those that cannot agree in the same logics and metaphysics, and the 


' propriety of the same terms of art, and the application of them, a may agree 


in the same Scripture terms, and then may agree to love one another. 

Secondly. We have here the conclusion of this Gospel, and with it of the 
evangelical story, ver. 24,25. This evangelist ends not so abruptly as the other 
three did, but witha sort of cadency. 

1. It concludes with an account of the author or penman of it, connected by 
a decent transition to that which went before; ver. 24, “This is the disciple 
which testifieth of these things” to the present age, and wrote these things He 
the benefit of posterity; even this same that Peter and his Master had that con- 
ference about in the foregoing verses, John the apostle. 

Ist. Observe here, that those who wrote the history of Christ were not 
ashamed to put their names to it. John here doth in effect subscribe his name, 
As we are sure who was the author of the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment, which were the foundation of that revelation, so we are sure who were 
the penmen of the four Gospels and the Acts, the Pentateuch of the New 
Testament. The record of Christ's life and death is not the report of we 
know not who, but was drawn up by men of known integrity, who were 
ready, not only to depose it upon oath, but, which was more, to seal it with 
their blood. 

2nd. Those that wrote the history of Christ wrote upon their own know- 
ledge, not by hearsay, but what they themselves were eye and ear wituesses of, 
The penman of this history was a disciple, a beloved disciple, one that had 
leaned on Christ’s breast, that had himself heard his sermons and conferences, 
had seen his miracles, and the proofs of his resurrection, “ This is he which 
testifies ” what he was well assured of. 

3rd. Those that wrote the history of Christ, as they testified what they had 
seen, so they wrote what they had first testified. It was published by word of 
mouth, with the greatest assurance, before it was committed to writing. They 
testified it in the pulpit, testified it at the bar, solemnly averred it, stedfastly 
avowed it, not as travellers give account of their traveis, to entertain the com- 
pany, but as witnesses upon oath give account of what they know in a matter 
of consequence, with the utmost caution and exactness to found a verdict upon, 
What they wrote, they wrote as an affidavit which they would abide by. Their 
writings are standing testimonies to the world of the truth of Christ’s doctrine, 
and will be testimonies either for us or against us, according as we do or do not 
receive it. 

4th. It was graciously appointed, for the support and benefit of the church, 
that the history of Christ should-be put into writing, that it might with the 
greater fulness and certainty spread to every place, and last through every age. 

2. It concludes with an attestation of the truth of what had been here | 
related; ‘“ We know that his testimony is true.” This may be taken either, 

Ist. As speaking the common sense of mankind in matters of this nature, 
which is, that the testimony of one who is an eyewitness, is of unspotted re- 
putation, solemnly deposeth what he had seen, and puts it into writing for the 
greater certainty, is an unexceptionable evidence. e know, that is, all the 
world knows, that the testimony of such a one is valid, and the common faith of 
mankind requires us to give credit to it, unless we can disprove it; and, 1a 
other cases, verdict Sod yjudenieut is given upon such testimonies. The truth 
of the Gospel comes confirmed by all the evidence we can rationally desire or 
expect in a thing of that nature. The matter of fact, that Jesus did preach 
such doctrines, and work such miracles, and rise from the dead, is proved 
beyond contradiction, by such evidence as is always admitted in other cases, 
and therefore to the satisfaction of all that are impartial; and then let the 
doctrine recommend itself, and let the miracles prove it to be of God. Or, 

2nd. As speaking the satisfaction of the churches at that time concerning the 
truth of what is here related. Some take it for the so oeeU ee of the church 
of Ephesus, others of the angels or ministera of the churches of Asia, to this 
narrative. Not as if an inspired writing needed any attestation from men, or 
could from thence receive any addition to its credibility; but hereby hey 


i, 29—34, Some are of opinion that this visit of Jesus took pla‘e 
after his baptism, and was therefore not his first visit; but Webster 
and Wilkinson seem to express the more probable view when they 
say, “It seems natural to understand this of John’s first interview 
with Jesus, and therefore this would b- the day of our Lord’s baptism. 
In the words, ‘ Behold the Lamb,’ he expresses his recognition of him, 
which, tis we know, from Matt. iii. 14, toox place before his baptism. 
What follows (verses 30, 31, and especially 32—34) is the testimony 
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recommended it to the notice of the churches as an inspired writing, and 
declared the satisfaction they received by it. Or, 

3rd. As speaking the evangelist’s own assurance of the truth of what he 
wrote, like that, ch. xix. 35, “he knows that he saith true.” He speaks of 
himself in the plural number,’ we know,” not for majesty’s sake, but for modesty’s 
sake, as 1 Jno. i. 1, “ That which we have seen,” and 2 Pet. i. 16. Note, The 
evangelists themselves were entirely satisfied of the truth of what they have 
testified, and transmitted tous. They do not require us to believe what they 
did not believe themselves; no, they knew their testimony was true, for they 
ventured both this life and the other upon it; threw away this ‘life, and de- 
pended upon another, on the credit of what they spoke and wrote. 

3. It concludes with an et cetera; with a reference to “many other things,” 
very memorable, said and done by our Lord Jesus, which were well known 
hy many then living, but not thought fit to be recorded for posterity, ver. 25. 
‘There were many things very remarkable and improvable, which, if they should 
be written at large, with the several circumstances of them, even the world 
itself, that is, all the libraries in it, could not contain the books that might be 
written. Thus he concludes like an orator, as Paul, Heb. xi. 32, “ What shall 
I more say? for the time would fail me.” 

If it be asked why the Gospels are not larger, why they did not make the 
New Testament history as copious and as long as the Old, it may be answered, 

Ist. lt was not because they had exhausted their subject, and had nothing 
more to write that was worth writing; no, there were many of Christ’s sayings 
and doings not recorded by any of the evangelists, which yet were worthy to 
be written in letters of gold. Vor, First. Every thing that Christ said and did 
was worth our notice, and capable of being improved. He never spoke an idle 
word, nor did an idle thing; nay, he never spoke or did any thing mean or little 
or trifling, which is more than can be said of the wisest or best of men. Se- 
condly. His miracles were many, very many, of many kinds, and the same often 
repeated as occasion offered. ‘hough one true miracle might perhaps suffice 
to prove a Divine commission, yet the repetition of the miracles upon a great 
variety of persons, in a great variety of cases, and before a great variety of wit- 
nesses, helped very much to prove them true miracles. i 
rendered the report of the formerthe more credible; and the multitude of them 
renders the whole report incontestable. Thirdly. The evangelists upon several 
occasions give general accounts of Christ’s preaching and miracles, inclusive of 
many particulars, as Mat. iv. 23,24; ix.353; xi. 13 xiv. 14,36; xviil.30; xix.2; and 
many the like. When we speak of Christ, we have a copious subject before us; 
the reality exceeds the report, and, after all, the one half is not told us. St. Paul 
quotes one of Christ’s sayings, which is not recorded by any of, the evangelists, 
Acts xx. 35; and doubtless there were many more. All his sayings were 
apophthegms. 

2nd. But it was for these three reasons: First. Because it was not needful 
‘to write more. This is implied here; there were many other things which 
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were not written because there was no occasion for writing them. Whag 
is written is a sufficient revelation of the doctrine of Christ, and the proof 
of it; and the rest was but to the same purpose. They that from thence argue 
against the sufficiency of the Scripture as the rule of our faith and practice 
and for the necessity of unwritten traditions, ought to shew what there is in 
the traditions they pretend to perfective of the written word. We are sure 
there is that which is contrary to it, anc therefore reject them. ‘By these 
therefore, let us be admonished, for of writing many books there is no end.” 
Ecel. xii. 12. If we do not believe and improve what is written, neither would 
we if there had been much more. Secondly. It was not possible to write all. 
It was possible for the Spirit to indite all, but morally impossible for the 
penmen to penall. ‘The world could not contain the books.” It is a hyper- 
bole common enough and justifiable, when no more is intended but this, that 
it would fill a vast and incredible number of volumes. It would be such a 
large and overgrown history as never was; such as would jostle out all other 
writings, and leave us no room for them. What volumes would be filled with 
Christ's prayers, had we the record of all those he made, when be continued 
all night in prayer to God, without any vain repetitions. Much more if all his 
sermons and conferences were particularly related; his miracles, his cures, all 
his labours, all his sufferings. It would have been an endless thing. Thirdly. 
It was not advisable to write much; for the world, in a moral sense, could 
not contain the books that should be written. Christ said not what lie 
might have said to his disciples, “because they were not able to bear it.” 
and for the same reason the evangelists wrote rot what they might have 
written. “The world could not contain,” xeprca: it is the word that is used 
ch. viii. 37, “ My word has no place in you.” They would have been so many 
that they would have found no room, All people’s time would have been 
spent in reading, and other duties would thereby have been crowded out. 
Much is overlooked of what is written, much forgotten, and much made the 
matter of doubtful disputation ; much more, if there had been such a world of 
books of equal authority and necessity as the whole history would have swelled 
to; especially since it was requisite that what was written should be meditated 
upon and expoundeu, which God wisely thought fit to leave room for. Pareuts 
and ministers, in giving instruction, must consider the capacities of them they 
teach, and, like Jacob, must take heed of over driving. Let us be thankful tor 
the books that are written, and not prize them the less for their plainness and 
brevity; but diligently improve what God has thought fit to reveal, and long to 
be there where our capacities shall be so elevated and enlarged that there will 
be no danger of their being overloaded. 

The evangelist, concluding with Amen, thereby sets to his seal, and lets us 
set to ours, an Amen of faith, subscribing to the Gospel that it is true, all 
true; and an Amen of satisfaction in what is written, as able to make us wise 
to salvation. Amen; so be it. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
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JOHN. 


Ir has-been remarked that there are evidences in this Gospel that it was not 
written for the Jews. He explains words and customs which to a Jew would 
have needed no explanation. See ch. i. 38, 41; iv. 9; v. 1,2; vii. 2. The style 
in the Greek indicates that he was an unlearned man. It is simple, plain, 
unpolished; such as we should suppose would be used by one in his cir- 
cumstances. At the same time it is dignified, containing pure and profound 
sentiments, and is on many accounts the most difficult of all the books of the 
New ‘Testament to interpret. It contains more about Christ, bis person, 
design, and work, than any of the other gospels. The other evangelists were 
employed more in recording the miracles, and siniie.cxte al evidence of the 
Divine mission of Jesus. Tol is employed chiefly in telling us what he was, 
and what was his peculiar doctrine. His aim was to shew, Ist. That Jesus was 
the Messiah. 2nd. To shew, from the words of Jesus himself, what the Messiah 
was. The other evangelists record his parables, his miracles, his debates with 
the scribes and Pharisees; John records chiefly his discourses about himself, 
Uf any one wishes to learn the true doctrine repecting the Messiah, the Son of 
God, expressed in simple language, but with most sublime conceptions; to 
learn the true nature and character of God, and the way of approach to his 
mercy-seat; to see the true nature of Christian piety, or the source and cha- 
racter of religious consolation; to have perpetually before him the purest 
model of character the world has seen, and to contemplate the purest precepts 
that have ever been delivered to man; he cannot better do it than by a prayer- 
ful study of the Gospel by John. It may be added that this Gospel is, of itself, 
proof that cannot be overthrown of the truth of revelation. Jolin was a fisher- 
man, unhonoured and unlearned, Acts iv. 13. What man in that rank of life 
now could compose a book like this? And can it be conceived that any 
man of that rank, unless under the influence of inspiration, could conceive so 
sublime notions of God, so pure views of morals, and draw a character so 
inimitably lovely and pure as that of Jesus Christ? To ask these questions 
is to answer them. And this Gospel will stand to the end of time as an unan- 
swerable demonstration that the fisherman who wrote it was under a more 
than human guidance, and was, aaenr ding to the promise that he has recorded, 
(ch. xvi. 13, compare xiv. 26,) guided into all truth. It will also remain as an un- 
answerable proof that the character which he has described—the character of 
the Lord Jesus—was real. It isa perfect character. It has not a flaw. How has 
this happened? The attempt has often been made to draw a perfect charac- 
sar end es often, in every other instance, failed. How is it, when Homer and 
Virgil and the ancient historians have all failed to describe a perfect character, 
with the purest models before them, and with all the aid of imagination, that 
in every instance they have failed? How is it that this has at last been accom- 
plished only by a Jewish fisherman? The. difficulty is vastly increased i 
another idea is borne in mind. John describes one who he believed had a 
Divine nature, ch. i. 1. It is an attempt to describe God in human nature, or 
ty shew how the Divine Being acts when united with man, or when appear- 
‘ng in human form. And the description is complete. There is not a word 


tubsevently delivered; but the insertion of it, and particularly of 
the circumstance mentioned (verse 32) in the account of this day’s 
events, agrees with the supposition that this was the day of the 
baptism.” A supposed discrepancy, says Archbishop Thomson, be- 
tween Matt. iii. 14 and John i, 31—83, disappears when we remember 
that from the relationship between the families of John and our 
Lord (Luke i.), John must have known already something of the 


power, goodness, and wisdom of Jesus. What he did not know was | 


. 


expressed by the Lord Jesus, or an emotion ascribed to him, inconsistent with 
such a supposition.—But this same attempt was often made—and as often 
failed. Homer and Virgil and all the ancient poets have undertaken to shew 
what the gods would be if they came down and conversed with man. And 
what were they? What were Jupiter, and Juno, and Venus, and Mars, and 
Vulcan? Beings of lust, and envy, and contention, and blood. How has it 
happened that the only successful account which has been given of the Divine 
nature united with the human, and living and acting as became such a union, 
has been given by a Jewish fisherman ?—How, unless the character was real. 
and the writer under a guidance far superior to the genius of Homer, and the 
imagination of Virgil,—the guidance of the Holy Spirit ? j 


Cuap. I.—37. They followed Jesus. They had been the disciples of John. 
His office was to point out the Messiah. When that was done, they left at 
once their master and teacher, John, and followed the long expected ecsieks 
This shews that John was sincere; that he was not desirous of forming a party 
or of building up a sect; that he was willing that all his followers should follow 
Christ. The object of ministers should not be to build up themselves. It is 
to point men to the Saviour. And ministers, however popular or successful, 
should be willing that their disciples should look to Christ rather than to 
them; nay, should forget them, and look away from them, to tread in the 
footsteps of the Son of God. And the conduct of these disciples shews us 
that we should forsake all and follow Jesus, when he is pointed out to us as 
the Messiah. We should not delay nor debate the matter, but leave at once 
all our old teachers and guides, and follow the Lamb of God. And we should 
do that, too, though to the world the Lord Jesus may appear, as he did to the 
multitude of the Jews, as’ poor, unknown, and despised. Reader, have you 
left all and followed him? Have you forsaken all the guides of false phi- 
losophy and deceit, of sin and infidelity, and committed yourself to the Lord 
Jesus Christ ? 


Cnap. I1.—19. In three days I will raise it up. The Jews had asked a miracle 
of him in proof of his authority ; that is, a proof that he was the Messiah. He 
tells them that a full and decided proof of that would be his resurrection from 
the dead. Though they would not be satisfied by any other miracle, yet by 
this they ought to be convinced that he came from heaven, and was the long- 
expected Messiah. ‘l’o the same evidence that he was the Christ he refers 
them on other occasions: see Mat. xii. 38, 39. Thus early did Christ foretell 
his death and resurrection, and at the beginning of the work had a clear fore- 
sight of all that was to take place. ‘This knowledge shews clearly that he 
came from heaven: and it evinces also the extent of his love ;—that he was 
willing to come to save us, knowing clearly what it would cost him. Had he 
come without such an expectation of suffering, his love might have been far 
less; but when he fully knew all that was before him, when he saw that it 

' would involve bim in contempt and death, it shews a compassion “ worthy of a 


that this same Jesus was the very Messiah for whom he had come 
to prepare the world. 

i. 35. “Stood:” ie., was standing, «t his accustomed place. 

i. 40. “ Andrew.” a resident at Bethsaida. He is said by Alford 
to have taken rank fourth among the twelve, i.e, next after the 
three—Peter, James, and John. Compare Mark xiii. 3, where he, 
in company with the three, inquires concerning Christ's second 
| coming. 
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Goa, that he was willing to endure the load of all our sorrows and die to save 
us from death evertasting. When Jesus says, “I will raise it up,” it is proof 
also of Divine power. A mere man could not say this. No deceased man can 
have such power over his body; and there must have been, therefore, in the 
person of Jesus a nature superior to human, to which the term “1” could be 
applied; and which bad power to raise the dead thatis, which was Divine. 


Cuar. I11.—25. About purifying. What the precise subject of this dispute 
was, we do not know. From what follows, it would seem it was about the 
gomparative value and efficacy of the baptism performed by John and by the 
disciples of Jesus. ‘The word purifying may be applied to baptism, as it was an 
emblem of repentance and purity, and thus used by the Jews, by John, and by 


Jesus. About this subject it,seems that a dispute arose, and was carried to 
such a length that complaint was made to John. From this we may learn, 
Ist. That even in the time of Jesus, when the Gospel began to be preached, 


there were witnessed, what have ever been since, unhappy disputings on the 
subject :f religion. Even young converts may, by over-heated zeal and igno- 
rance, fall into angry discussion. 2nd. That such discussions are commonly 
about some unimportant matter of religion, something which they may not yet 


be qualified to understand, and which does not materially affect them if they 
eould. 3rd. That such disputes often are connected with a spirit of prose- 


lytism; with boasting of the superior excellence of the sect with which we 
are connected, or with whom we have been converted, and often with a desire 
to persuade others to join with us. 4th. That such a spirit is eminently improper 
on such occasions. Love should characterize the feelings of young converts; a 
disposition to inquire, and not to dispute; a willingness that all should follow 
the dictates of their own consciences, and not a desire to proselyte them to our 
way of thinking, or to our church. It may be added, that there is searcely 
any thing which so certainly and effectually arrests a revival of religion as 
such a disposition to dispute, and to make proselytes to particular modes of 
faith and of administering the ordinance of the Gospel. 


Cuap. 1V.—11. The well is deep. ‘Mr. Bonar engaged a very affable Jew to 
shew him the road to Jacob’s well, who, after leading him through the town, 
wave him in charge to another that knew the place. They went out at the 
eastern gate, and proceeded along the Vale of Sychar, keeping near the base 
of Gerizzim for nearly two miles, till they arrived at a covered well, which is 
marked out by tradition as the memorable spot. It is immediately below the 
rocky path by which we had travelled the day before, at that point of the road 
where we turned from the spacious plain into the narrow vale, between Ebal 
and Gerizzim. ‘The guide removed a large stone that covers the mouth of the 
low vault built over the well; and then, thrusting himself through the narrow 
aperture, invited Mr. Bonar to follow. This he accordingly did; and, in the 
uct of descending, his Bible, escaping from his breast-pocket, fell into the well, 
and was soon heard plunging-in the water far below. ‘The guide made very 
significant signs that it could not be recovered, “for the well is deep.” ‘The 
small chamber over the well’s mouth appears to have been carefully built, 
and may have been originally the ledge which is often found round the 
mouth of Eastern wells, affording a resting-place for the weary traveller. 
But the well itself is cut out of the rock. Mr. Calhoun who was here lately, 
found it seventy-five feet deep, with ten or twelve feet of water in it. In 
all the other wells and fountains which we saw in this valley the water 
is within reach of the hand, but in this one the water seems never to rise 
high. This is one of the clear evidences that this is really the well of Jacob, 
for at this day it would require what it required in the days of our Lord, an 
* GutAnua,” “something to draw with,” for it was deep, ch. iv. 11. On account 
of the great depth, the water would be peculiarly cool, and the associations 
that connected this well with their father Jacob no doubt made it to be highly 
esteemed. For these reasons, although there is a fine stream of water close by 
the west side of the town, at least two gushing fountains within the walls, and 
the fountain El Defna nearly a mile nearer the town, still the people of the 
town may very probably have reverenced and frequented Jacob’s well. This 
may in part account for the Samaritan woman coming so far to draw water; 
and there seems every probability that the town in former times extended 
much farther to the east than it does now. The narrative itself, however, 
seems to imply that the well was situated a considerable way from the town. 
He who ‘‘leads the blind by a way which they know not,” drew the woman 
that day by the invisible cords of grace past all other fountains to the well 
where she was to meet with one whotold her all that ever she did; the Saviour 
of the world and the Saviour of her soul.’* 385. They are white, Grain, when 
ripe, turns from a green to a yellow, or light colour, indicating that it is t me 
to reap it. So here were indications that the Gospel was effectual, and that 
the harvest was to be gathered in. Hence we may learn, Ist. That there is as 
much encouragement to attempt to save souls as the farmer has to raise a 
crop. 2nd. That the Gospel is fitted to make an immediate impression on 
the minds of men. We are to expect that it will. We are not to wait tos me 
future period, as if we could not expect immediate results. This wicked and 
ignorant people—little likely, apparently, to be affected—turned to God, heard 
the voice of the Saviour, and came in multitudes to him. 3rd. We are to 
expect revivals of religion. Here was one instance of it under the S viour’s 
own preaching; multitudes were excited, moved, and came to learn the way 
of life. 4th. We know not how much good may be done by conversation with 
even a single individual. This conversation with a woman resulted in a deep 
interest felt throughout the city, and in the conversion of many of them to 
God. So a single individual may cften be the means, in the hand of God, of 
leading many to the cross of Jesus. 5th. What evils may follow from neglecting 
to do our duty! How easily might Jesus have alleged, if he had been like 
many of his professed disciples, that he was weary that he was hungry, that 
it was esteemed improper to converse with a woman alone, that she was an 
abandoned character, and there could be little hope of doing her good! How 
many consciences of ministers and Christians would have been satisfied with 
reasoning like this! Yet Jesus, in spite of his fatigue and thirst, and all the 
oifficulties of the case, sericusly set about seeking the conversion of this 
woman. And behold what a glorious result! ‘The city was moved, and a 
gr at harvest was fourd ready to be gatheredin! ‘Let us not be weary in 
well doing; for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 


CHap. V.—17. And I work, ‘As God does good on that day; as he is not 
bound by the law which requires his creatures to rest on that day; so I do 
the same. The law on that subject may be dispensed with also in my case, for the 
Son of man is Lord of the sabbath.’—In this reply it is implied that he was 
equal with God, from two circumstances: Ist. Because he called God his 
Father, ver. 8. 2nd. Because he claimed the same exemption from law which 
God did; asserting that the law of the sabbath did not bind him or his Father 
—thus showing that he had a right to impose and repeal laws in the same man- 
neras God. He that has aright to do this must be God. 


* The extracts marked thus * are fiom Bonar and M‘Cheyne’s i is 
iihindewe r M y Narrative of a Mission 


i, 41, 42. “First findeth:” i.e, was the first to find. It seems 
that both John and Andrew went in search of Simon; John to bring 
his friend, Andrew to bring his brother. “ Brought him to Jesus:” 
probably the same night; an example of the energy of Peter's 
character. “Cephas:” a rock or stone; the Hebrew equivalent of 
the Greek, Peter. 

i. 43, 44. “Philip: ” 
ordinary Greek name, 
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the only one of the apostles who has an 
It is worth observing that it was to him that 


| Cuar. VI.—37. Shall come to me. This is an expression denoting, that they 
shall believe on him. ‘lo come to one implies our need of help, our confidence 
that he can aid us, and our readiness to trust to him. ‘The sinner comes ta 
Jesus, feeling that he is poor, and needy, and wretched, and casts himself on his 
mercy, believing that he alone can save him. ‘This expression also proves that 
men are not compelled to come to Christ. Though they who believe are given 
to him, and though his Spirit works in them faith and repentance, yet they 
are made willing in the day of his power, Ps. ex. 3. No man is compelled 
to go to heaven against his will; and no man is compelled to go to hell 
against his will. ‘he Spirit of God inclines the will of one, and he comes 
freely as a moral agent. ‘The other chooses the way to death; and, though 
| God is constantly using means to save him, yet he prefers the path that leads 
down to woe. 953-55. In these verses Jesus repeats what he had, in substance, 
| said before. Eacept ye eat the flesh, &c. He did not mean that this should be 
understood literally, for it was never done, and it is absurd to suppose that it 
was intended to be understood literally. Nothing can possibly be more absurd 
than to suppose that when he instituted the Supper, and gave the bread and 
wine to his disciples, they literally ate his flesh, and drank his blood. Who can 
believe this? ‘here he stood, a living man—his body yet alive, his blood flow- 
ing in his veins; and how can it be believed that this body was eaten and this 
blood drunk? Yet this absurdity must be held by those who hold that the 
bread and wine at the communion are ‘changed into the body, bloud, and the 
divinity of our Lord.’ So it is taught in the decrees of the Council of ‘Trent; 
and to such absurdities are men driven when they depart from the simple 
meaning of the Scriptures, and from common sense. It may be added, that if 
the bread and wine used in the Lord’s supper were not changed into his literal 
body and blood when it was first instituted, they have never been since. ‘The 
Lord Jesus would institute it just as he meant it should be observed; and 
there is nothing vow in that ordinance which there was not when the Saviour 
first appointed it. His body was offered on the cross, and was raised up from 
the dead, and received into heaven. ‘There is no evidence that he had any 
reference to the Lord’s supper. ‘hat was not yet instituted, and in that there 
was no literal eating of his flesh, and drinking of his blood. The plain meaning 
of the passage is, that by his bloody death—his body, and his blood offered in 
sacrifice for sin—he would procure pardon and life for man; and that they wha 
partook of that, or had an interest in that, should obtain eternal life. He uses 
the figure of eating and drinking, because that was the subject uf discourse ; 
because the Jews prided themselves much cn the fact that their fathers had 
eaten manna; and because, as he had said that he was the bread of life, it was 
natural and easy, especially in the language which he used, to carry out the 
figure, and say, that bread must be eaten in order to be of any avail in support- 
ing and saving men. ‘I’o eat and to drink, among the Jews, was also expressive 
ot sharing in, or partaking of, the privileges of friendship. ‘he happiness 
of heaven, and all spiritual blessings, are oftea represented under this image, 
Mat. viii. 11; xxvi. 29; Lu. xiv. 15, &e. 


Cuarp. VIL.—38. As the Scripture hath said. Jesus probably intended to 
say, not that there was any particular place in the Old ‘Testament that afirmey 
this in so many words, but that this was the substance of what the Scriptures 
taught, or this was the spirit of their declarations. Hence the Syriac translates 
it in the plural,—the Scriptures. Probably there is a reference mure particu- 
larly to Zsa. lviii. 11, than to any other single passage: “‘Lhou shalt be like 
a watered garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not.” See also 
Isa. xliv. 3,4; Joel iii. 18. Out of his belly. Out of his midst, or out of his 
heart. The word belly is often put for the midst of a thing, the centre, and 
the heart, Mat. xii. 40. lt meaus here, that from the man shall flow that is, 
his piety shall be of such a nature that it shall extend its blessings to others: 
it shall be like a running fountain—perhaps in allusion to statues, or orna- 
mented reservoirs in gardens, in which pipes were placed, from which water 
was continually flowing. The Jews used the same figure, ‘‘ His two reins are 
like fountains of water, from which the law flows.” And again, ‘‘When a man 
turns himself to the Lord, he shall be asa fountain filled with living water, and 
his streams shall flow to all the nations and tribes of men.” 


CuHap. VIII.—11. Netther do I condemn thee. This is evidently to be taken 
in the sense of judicial condemnation, or of passing sentence asa magistrate ; 
for this was what they had arraigned her for. It was not to obtain his opinion 
about adultery, but to obtain the condemnation of this woman. As he claimed 
no civil authority, he said that he did not exercise it, and should not condemn 
her to die. In this sense the word is used in the previous verse, and this is the 
only sense which the passage demands. Besides, what follows shews that this 
was his meaning. Go, and sin no more. You have sinned: You have been 
detected and accused. The sin is great. But I do not claim power to condemn 
you to die; and, as your accusers have left you, my direction to youis that you 
sin no more. This passage, therefore, teaches us, lst. That Jesus claimed no 
civil authority. znd. That he regarded the action of which they accused her 
as sin. 3rd. That he knew the hearts and lives of men. 4th. That men are 
often very zealous in accusing others of that of which they themselves are 
guilty. And, 5th. That Jesus was endowed with wonderful wisdom in meet- 
ing the devices of his enemies, and eluding their deep-laid plans to involve him 
In n, 


Cuap. IX.—7. Pool of Siloam. ‘Passing under the rocky face of Ophel, we 
came to the Pool of Siloam. We were surjrised to find it so entire, exactly 
resembling the common prints of it. It is in the form of a parallelogram, and 
the walls all round are of hewn stones. The steps that lead down into it, at 
the eastern end, are no doubt the same which have been there for ages. The 
+ water covered the bottom to the depth of one or two feet. At the western 
end, climbing a little way into a cave hewn out of a rock, we ascended a few 
steps into the place from which the water flows into the pcol. It is connected 
by a long subterranean passage, running quite through the hill to the fountain 
of the Virgin, or more properly the fou..tain of Siloam, the entrance to which 
| is a considerable way farther up the valley of Jehoshaphat. Through this 
passage the water flows softly from the fountain till it finds its way into the 
pool, not, as generally represented in pictures, by pouring over the mouth of 
the cave, but secretly from beneath. Wild flowers, and among other plants 
the caper tree, grow luxurfantly a‘ound its border. We are told that ‘‘ the 
wall of the pool of Siloah by the king’s garden,” Neh. iii. 15, was built in the days 
of Nehemiah. There can be no doubt that this is the very spot; and possibly the 
present walls and steps may be as ancient as the days of our Lord. While sit- 
ting on the margin, we could imagine the history of the blind man (ch. ix.) realized 
before us. We had seen that very day a blind man in the streets of Jerusalem 
as we passed by. Now it was to sucha man that our Lord said, ‘Go wash in 
the pool of Siloam.” The man obeys—comes out at the gate—descends the 
sloping side of Zion, gropes his way down these steps, and feels for the eool 
water with his hand; then laves his clay-anointed eyes, and they open! Now 
he sees the glory of Jerusalem, but above al] comes back to see the face of the 
Son of God, the light of the world, whose word commanded the light to shine 
on his dark eye-balls and his darker heart. The water of this pool flows out 
through a small channel cut or worn in the rock, and descends to refresh the 
gardens which are planted below on terraces, illustrating the expression “a 


the Greeks applied who desired to see Jesus, He was an inhabitant 
if not a native of Bethsaida, a city on the western shore of the sea of 
Galilee, As the name implies, it was a fishing station. The notices 
of him in the gospels are few, but significant; they are chiefly found 
in St. John. (Compare John vi. 5—9; xii. 20—22; xiv. 8.) 

i. 48, ‘Under the fig-tree :” probably for prayer and meditation. 
The Lord implies his Divine presence and knowledge of what was 
passing, when Nathanael thought he was alone. Olshausen well 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


fountain of gardens,” Cant. iv. 15; for a fountain in such a situation waters 
many gardens. These are the remains of “the king’s garden,” Ned. iii. 15, 
mentioned by Nehemiah and Josephus, Ant. vii. c. 14, s. 4.’ * 


Cuap. X.—16. Other sheep. | } ers. 
redeemed church. J have. ‘This does not imply that they were then his friends 
but that they would be. There were others whom it was his purpose and 


There are others who shall be members of my | 


| 


intention to call to the blessings of the Gospel and salvation. The purpose was | 


so sure, and the fact that they would believe on him so certain, that he could 


use the present tense as if they were already his own. “He calleth things that | 


be not, as though they were,” Rom. iv.17. ‘This purpose was in accordance 


with the promise, (/sa. liii. 11,) “ He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall | 


be satisfied.” | ession 0 
have much people in this city,” (Corinth.) ‘That is, it was the purpose of God 
to bless the preaching of Paul, and give him many souls as the seals of his 
ministry. It was so certain that they would believe in the Saviour, that it 
could be spoken of as if it were already done. ‘This certainty could have 
existed only in consequence of the intention of God that it should be so. It 
did not consist in any disposition to embrace the Gospel which was foreseen, 
for they were the most corrupt and licentious peuple of antiquity; and it must 
have been because God meant that it should be so. Declarations like these 
are full proof that God has a plan in regard to the salvation of men, and that 
the number is known and determined by him. Learn 1. That it is not a 
question of hap-hazard whether men shall be saved. 2. That there is en- 
couragement for preaching the Gospel. There are those whom God means 
to save. 


Cuap. XI.—1. Bethany. ‘Descending, and. leaving the Jericho road, we 
came quite suddenly upon Bethany, called by the Arabs, Azarieh, from the 
name of Lazarus. We found this ever memorable village to be very like what 
we could have imagined it. It lies almost hidden in a small ravine of mount 
Olivet, so much so, that from the height you cannot see it. It is embosomed 
in fruit trees, especially figs and almonds, olives and pomegranates. The 
ravine in which it lies is terraced, and the terraces are covered either with 
fruit trees or waving grain. ‘There are not many houses, perhaps about 
twenty inhabited, but there are many marks of ancient ruins. How pleasing 
are all the associations that cluster round this village. Perhaps there was no 
scene in the Holy Land which afforded us more anmingled enjoyment, and we 
even fancied that the curse that everywhere rests so visibly upon the land had 
fallen more lightly here. In point of situation, nothing could have come up 
more completely to our previous imagination of the place to which Jesus 
delighted to retire at evening from the bustle of the city, and the vexations 
of the unbelieving multitudes—sometimes traversing the road by which we 
had come, and perhaps oftener still coming up the face of the hill by the foot- 
path that passes on the north of Gethsemane. What a peaceful scene! Amidst 
these trees, or in that grassy field, he may often have been seen in deep com- 
munion with the Father. And in sight of this verdant spot it was that he took 
his farewell of the disciples, and went upward to resume the deep, unbroken 
fellowship of “his God, and our God,” uttering blessings even in the moment 
when he began to be parted from them, Lu. xxiv. 51. And it was here that the 
two angels stood by them in white apparel, and left us this glorious message, 
“This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven,” Acts i. 11.’* 


Cuar. XII.—3. Then took Mary. See Supplementary Notes on Mat. xxvi. 20, 
and Lu. vii. 36—38. ‘At dinner we were still more interested in observing a 
custom of the country. In the room where we were received, besides the divan 
on which we sat, there were seats all round the walls. Many came in and took 
their place on those side seats, uninvited and yet unchallenged. They spoke to 
those at table on business or the news of the day, and our host spoke freely to 
them. ‘This made us understand the scene in Simon’s house at Bethany, where 
Jesus sat at supper, and Mary came in and anointed his feet with ointment, 
ch. xii. 1—3; and also the scene in the Pharisee’s house, where the woman who 
was a sinner came in, uninvited and yet not forbidden, and washed his feet with 
her tears, Lu. vii. 36—38.’* 6. Had the bag. The word translated “ bag” is com- 
pounded of two words, meaning ‘tongue,’ and ‘to keep, or preserve.’ It was 
used to denote the bag in which musicians used to keep the tongues, or reeds 
of their pipes when travelling. Hence it came to mean any bag or purse in 
which travellers put their money, or their most precious articles. The disci- 
ples appear to have had such a bag or purse in common, in which they put 
whatever money they had, and which was designed especially for the poor, 
Lu. viii. 3; Mat. xxvii. 55; Acts ii. 44. The keeping of this, it seems, was 
intrusted to Judas. And it is remarkable that the only one among them that 
seems to have been naturally avaricious should have received this appointment. 
It shews us that every man is tried according to his native propensity. ‘This is 
the object of trial, to bring out man’s native character. And every man will 
find opportunity to do evil according to his native disposition, if he is inclined 
toit. And bare, &c. ‘The word translated “ bare,” means literally to carry, as 
aburden. hen it means to carry away, as in ch. xx. 15, “If thou hast borne 
him hence.” Hence it means to carry away as a thief does; and this is evi- 
dently its meaning here. It has this sense often in classic writers. Judas 
was a thief, and stole what was put into the bag. This money he desired to be 
intrusted to him, that he might secretly enrich himself. It is clear, however, 
that the disciples did not at this time know that this was his character, or they 
would have remonstrated against him. They learned it afterwards. We may 
learn here, Ist. That it is not a new thing for members of the church to be 
covetous. Judas was so before them. 2nd. Thas such members will be those 
who complain of the great waste in spreading the Gospel. 3rd. That this 
deadly, mean, and grovelling passion will work all evil ina church. It brought 
down the curse of God on the children of Israel, in the case of Achan, Jos. vii. ; 
and it betrayed our Lord to death. It has often since brought blighting on the 
church; and many a time betrayed the cause of Christ, and drowned men in 
destruction and perdition, 1 Tim. vi.9. 41. When he saw his glory. Isa. vi. 1—10. 
Isaiah saw the Lord (in Hebrew, Jehovah) sitting on a throne, and surrounded 
with the seraphim. ‘This is, perhaps, the only instance in the Bible in which 
Jehovah is said to have been seen by man; and for this the Jews affirm that 
Isaiah was put to death. God had said, (2x. xx xiii. 20,) “‘ No man shall see me 
and live, ° and, as Isaiah affirmed that he had seen Jehovah, the Jews, for that 
and other reasons, put him to death by sawing him asunder. In the prophecy, 
{saiah is said expressly to have seen Jehovah, ver. 1; and in ver. $, “ Mine 
syes have seen the King Jehovah of hosts.” By his glory is meant the mani- 
festation of him, the shechinah, or visible cloud that was a representation of 
God, and that rested over the mercy-seat, This was regarded as equivalent to 
seeing God; and John here expressly applies this to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
For he is not affirming that the people did not believe in God, but is assigning 
the reason why they believed not on Jesus Christ as the Messiah. The whole 
discourse and illustration has respect to the Lord Jesus, and the natural con- 
struction of the passage requires us to refer it to him_ John aflirms that it was 
the glory of the Messiah that Isaiah saw and yet Isaiah affirms that it was 


observes, “Nathanael’s soul lay spread open before his spiritual 
sight, and he read its depths. Doubtless the disciple had, under the 
fig-tree, uttered in prayer his inmost desires and hopes, and to have 
been observed in this by the eyes of the All-Seeing so subdued 
bis heart that he also believed in the Nazarene.’ (Compare Psa. 
exxxix. 1—3.) ‘ 

ii. 1. “ Cana of Galilee :” not far from Capernaum, and situated on 
higher ground, since it is said of our Lord that “he went down” 


An instance of a parallel expression occurs in Acts xviii. 10, “I | 


| 


MO TES TOCS iT) JOHN: 


Jehovah. And from this the inference is irresistible, that John regarded Jesna 
as the Jehovah whom Isaiah saw. The name Jehovah is never in the Serip- 
| tures applied to a man, or an angel, or to any creature. It is the peculiar, 
incommunicable name of God. So great was the reverence of the Jews for 
that name that they would not even pronounce it. This passage is, therefore, 
conelu-ive proof that Christ is equal with the Father. 48. He that rejecteth me. 
Iu. x. 16. The word “ reject’ means to despise, or to refuse to receive him. 
Hath one. That is, he needs not my voice to condemn him. He will carry his 
own condemnation with him, even should I be silent. His own conscience will 
condemn him. The words which I have spoken will be remembered, aud will 
eondemn him, if there were nothing farther. From this we learn, lst. That 
a guilty conscience needs no accuser. 2nd. That the words of Christ, and the 
messages of mercy which the sinner has rejected, will be remembered by him, 
8rd. That this will be the source of his condemnation. This will m»ke him 
miserable; and there will be no possibility of his being happy. 4th. That the 
conscience of the sinner will concur with the sentence of Christ in the great 
day, and that he will go to eternity self-condemned. It is this whi h will make 
the pains of hell so intolerable to the sinner, 5th. The wod that Christ has 
spoken, the doctrines of his Gospel, aud the messages of mercy, will be that 
by which the sinner will be judged in the last day, Every man will be judged 
by that message, and the sinner will be punished according to the frequency 
‘ and, peernee with which the rejected message has been presented to his mind, 
at. xii. 


Cuarp. XIV.—16. Another Comforter. Jesus had been to them a counsellor. 
a guide, a friend, while he was with them. He had instructed them; had 
borne with their prejudices and ignorance; and had administered to their 
consolation in the times of despondency. But he was about to leave them 
now to go alone into an unfriendly world, The other Comforter was to be 
given as a compensation for his absence, or to perform the offices towards 
them which he would have done if he was personally with them. And from 
this we may learn, in part, what is the office of the Spirit: it is to furnish to 
all Christians the instruction and consolation which would be given by the 
personal presence of Jesus, ch. xvi. 14. ‘To the apostles it was particularly to 
inspire them with the knowledge of all truth, ch. xiv. 26; xv. 26. Besides this, 


he came to convince men of sin; see ch. xiv. 8—11. It was proper that such an 
agent should be sent into the world: Ist. Because it was a part of the plan 
that Jesus should ascend to heaven after his death. 2nd. Unless some heavenly 
agent should be sent to carry forward the work of salvation man would reject 
it, and perish. 3rd. Jesus could not be personally and bodily present in all 

laces, with the vast multitades who should believe on him. ‘lhe Holy 
Epirit is omnipresent, and can teach them all. 4th. It was manifestly a 
part of the plan of redemption that each of the persons of the ‘Trinity 
should perform his appropriate work: the Father in sending his Son; the Son 
in making atonement and interceding; and the Spirit in applying the work 
to the hearts of men. ‘The word translated “ Comforter” is used in the New 
Testament five times. In four instances it is applied to the Holy Spirit 
ch, xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7. In the other instance it is applied to the ord 
Jesus: 1 Jno. ii. 1, “ We have an advocate (Paraclete,—Comforter) with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” It is used, therefore, only by John. 
The verb from which it is taken has many significations. Its proper meaning 
is to call one to us, Acts xxviii. 20; then to call one to aid us, as an advocate in 
a court; then to exhort or entreat, to pray or implore, as an advocate dues, and 
to comfort or console, by suggesting reasons or arguments for consolation. 
The word “comforter” is frequently used in the Greek and Jewish writers 
to denote an advocate in a court; one who intercedes for us; a monitor, a 
teacher, an assistant, a helper. It is somewhat difficult therefore to fix the 
precise meaning of the word. It may be translated either advocate, monitor, 
teacher, or helper. What the office is, is to be learned from what we are else- 
where told he does. We learn particularly from the accounts that our Saviour 


| word Comforter. , 
might be expressed by the word monitor, or teacher, ver. 26; xv. 26, 27. 


gives of his work, that that office was, Ist. ‘lo comfort them; to be with them 
in his absence, and to supply his place; and this is properly expressed by the 
2nd. ‘To teach them, or remind them of truth; and this 


3rd. To aid them in their work; to advocate their cause, or to assist them 
in advocating the cause of religion in the world, and in bringing sinners to 
repentance; and this may be expressed by the word advocate, ch. xvi. 7—13. 
It was also by the Spirit that they were enabled to stand before kings and 
magistrates, and boldly to speak in the name of Jesus, Mat. x. 20. These seem 
to comprise all the meanings of the word in the New ‘Testament, but no single 
word in our language expresses fully the sense of the original. J’hat he may 


| 


abide with you for ever. Not that he should remain with you for a few years 
as I have done, and then leave you, but be with you in all places to the close o 
life. He shall be your constant guide and attendant. 


Cuap. XVII.—1. That thy Son also may glorify thee. This refers clearly to 
the manifestation of the honour of God which would be made by the spread of 
the Gospel among men, ver. 2. Jesus prayed that God would so honour him 
in his death, that striking proof might be furnished that he was the Messiah, 
and men thus be brought to honour God. By his death, the law, and truth, 
and mercy of God were honoured. By the spread of his Gospel, and the con- 
version of sinners,—by all that Christ will do, now that he is glorified, to spread 
his Gospel,—God will be honoured. ‘The conversion of a single sinner honours 
God. A revival of religion is an eminent means of promoting his glory. And 
the spread of the Gospel among all nations shall yet do more than all other 
things to promote the honour of God among men. Whatever honours the 
Saviour honours God. Just as he is exalted in the view of the mind, so will 
God be honoured and obeyed. 2. As thou hast given him power. It is to be 
observed here, that the Saviour, in this prayer, makes an important distinction 
between “all flesh,” aud those who were “given him.” He has power over all, 
He can control, direct, restwain them. Wicked men are so far under his uni- 
versal dominion, and so far restrained by his power, that they shall not ve able 
to prevent his bestowing redemption on those who were given him; that is, all 
who will believe on him. Long ago, if they had been able, they would have 
banished religion from the world. But they are under the power of Christ, 
and it is his purpose that there shall be “a seed to serve him,” and that “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail” against his church. Men who oppose the 
Gospel should therefore feel that they cannot prevent the salvation of 
Christians, and should be aiarmed lest they be found “ fighting against God.” 
23. May be made perfect in one. That their union may be complete. That 
there may be no want of union, no jars, discords, or contentions. A machine 
is perfect or complete when it has all its parts, and in good order; when there 
is no portion of it wanting. So the union of Christians, for which the Saviour 
prayed, would be complete, or perfect, if there were no controversies, no envy- 
ings, no contentions, and no heart-burnings and jealousies. It is worthy of 
remark here, how entirely the union of his people occupied the mind of Jesus 
as he drew near to death. He saw the danger of strifes and contentions in the 
church. He knew the imperfections of even the best of men. He saw how 
prone they would be to passion, and even ambition; how ready to mistake love 


from one to the other (see verse 12, also iv. 46—54). ‘“ Marriage:” 
the customs of the Hebrews and Oriental nations generally differ in 
many respects from those with which we are familiar. In the first 
place, the choice of the bride devolved, not on the bridegroom him- 
self, but on his relations, or on afriend deputed by the bridegroom 
for this purpose. (See Gen. xxiv., xxi. 21, xxviii. 1, xxxviii. 6. See 
also Gen. xxxiv. 4, 8; Judges xiv. 1—10, where the wishes of the 
bridegroom are consulted). Generally the proposal came from the 
519 
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of sevt or party for zeal for pure religion; how ambitious and worldly men in 
the church might divide his followers, and produce unholy feeling and con- 
tention. And he saw, also, how much this would do to dishonour reiigion. 
Hence he took ovcasion, when he was about to die, to impress the importance 
of union on his disciples. By solemn admonition, and in most tender and affect- 
ing appeals to God in supplication, he shewed his sense of the value of this 
union. He used the most sublime and impressive illustration ; adverted to the 
eternal union between the Father and himself; reminded them of his love, and 
of the effect that their union would have on the world, to fix it more deeply in 
their hearts. ‘he effect has shewn the infinite wisdom of the Saviour. The 
contentions and strifes cf Christians have shewn his knowledge in foreseeing 
it. ‘he effect of this on religion has shewn that he understood the value of 
union. Christians have contended long enough. It is time that they should 
hear the parting admonitions of their Redeemer, and go unitedly against their 
common foe. ‘The world still lies in wickedness; and the friends of Jesus, 
bound by the cords of eternal love, should advance together against the com- 
mon enemy, and spread the triumphs of the Gospel around the globe, All that 
is needful now, under the blessing of God, to convince the world that God sent 
the Lord Jesus, is that very union among all Christians for which he prayed; 
and when that union of feeling, and purpose, and action, shall take place, the 
task of sending the Gospel to all nations will be soon accomplished, and the 
morning of the millennial glory will dawn upon the world. 24. T'hou lovedst 
me, &c. ‘This is another of the numerous passages which prove that the Lord 
Jesus existed before the creation of the world. Nor is it possible to explain it 
on any other supposition. 


Cnar. XVIIL.—1. Over the brook Cedron, where was a garden. ‘ Karly one 
morning two of us set out to visit Gethsemane. The sun had newly risen; few 
yeople were upon the road, and the valley of Jehoshaphat was lonely and still. 
Pavceliditig the steep of mount Moriah, and crossing the dry bed of the brook 
Kedron, we soon came to the low rude wall enclosing the plot of ground which 
for ages has borne the name of Gethsemane. Clambering over, we examined 
the sacred spot and its eight olive trees. ‘These are very large and very old, 
but their branches are still strong and vigorous. One of them we measured, 
and found to be nearly eight yards in girth round the lower part of the trunk. 
Some of them are hollow with age, but filled up with earth, and most have 
heaps of stones gathered round their roots. ‘The enclosure seems to have 
been tilled at some recent period. At one corner a pilgrim has erected 2 stone, 
and carved upon it the Latin words, “et hic tenuerunt eum,” marking it as the 
spot where Judas betrayed his master with a kiss. ‘The road to Bethany 
passes by the foot of the garden, and the more private footpath ne the brow 
of the hill passes along its northern wall. Looking across the Kedron, the 
steep brow of Moriah and sombre wall of the Haram with its battlements, and 
the top of the mosque of Omar, shut in the view. At evening, when the gates 
of Jerusalem are closed, it must be a perfect solitude. Our blessed Master 
must distinctly have seen the band of men and officers sent to apprehend him, 
with their lanterns and torches, and glittering weapons, descending the side of 
Moriah and approeeching the garden. By the clear moonlight he saw his three 
chosen disciples fast asleep in his hour of agony; and by. the gleam of the 
torches he observed his cruel enemies coming down to seize him and carry 
him away to his last sufferings; yet “he was not rebellious, neither turned 
away back,” Jsa. 1.5. He viewed the bitter cup that was given him to drink, 
and said, “Shall I not drink it?” eh. xviii, 11. We read over all the passages | 
of Scripture relating to Gethsemane while seated together there. It seemed 
nothing wonderful to read of the weakness of those three disciples, when we 
remembered that they were sinful men like teenies now; but the compas- 
sion, the unwavering love: of Jesus appeared, by the contrast, to be infinitely 
amazing. For such souls as ours he rent this vale with his strong erying and 
tears, wetted this ground with his bloody sweat, and set his face like a flint 
to go forward and die. “While we were yet sinners Christ died for us,” 
Rom. v.8. Each of us occupied part of the time alone, in private meditation, 
and then we joined together in prayer, putting our sins into that cup which 
our Master drank here, and pleading for our own souls, for our far distant 
friends, and for the flocks committed to our care. It is probable that Jesus 
often resorted to this place, not only because of its retirement, but also 
because it formed a fit place of meeting, when his disciples, dispersed through 
the city by day, were to join his company in the evening, and go with him over 
the hill to Bethany. And this seems the real force of the original words, 
“for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his disciples,” ch. xviii. 2% 38 What 
is truth ? This question was probably asked in contempt, and hence Jesus did 
not. answer it. Had the question been sincere, and ha Pilate really sought it 
as Nicodemus did, ch. iii., Jesus would not have hesitated to have explained to 
him the nature of his kingdom. They were now alone in the judgment hall, 
ver. 33; and as soon as Pilate had asked the question, without waiting for an 
answer, he went out. It is evident that he was satisfied, from the answer of 
Jesus, ver. 36, 37, that he was not a king in the sense in which the Jews accused 
him; that he would not endanger the Roman government, and consequently 
that he was innocent of the charge alleged against him. He regarded him 
clearly as a fanatic; poor, ignorant, and deluded, but innocent and not dan- 


reruus. Hence he sought to release him; and hence, in contempt, he asked 
him this question, and immediately went out, not expecting an answer. This 
question had long agitated the world. It was the great subject of inquiry in 


all the schools of the Greeks. Different sects of philosophers had held ditfer- 
ent opinions; and Pilate now, in derision, asked him, whom he esteemed an 
ignorant fanatic, whether he could solve this long agitated question. He 
might have had an answer. Had he patiently waited in sincerity, Jesus would 
have told him what it was. Thousands ask the question in the same way. 
They have a fixed contempt for the Bible; they deride the instructions of 
religion; they are unwilling to investigate, and to wait at the gates of wisdom; 
and hence, like Pilate, they remain ignorant of the great Source of truth, and 
die in darkness and in error. All might find truth if they would seek it; none 
ever will find it if they do not apply for it to the great Source of light—the 
God of truth—and seek it patiently in the way which he has chosen to com- 
Municate it to mankind. How highly should we prize the Bible! and how 
patiently and prayerfully should we search the Scriptures, that we may not err, 
and die fur ever ! 


Cuar. XIX.—5. Behold the man! It is probable that Pilate pointed to the 
Saviour, and his object evidently was to move them to compassion, and to 
convince them, by asight of the Saviour himself, that he was innocent. Hence 
‘ ght him forth with the crown of thorns, and the purple robe, and with } 


family of the bridegroom ; but sometimes, when there was a difference 
of rank, “he bride was offered by her father. (See Exod. ii. 21; Josh. 
xv. 17; 1 Sam. xviii. 27. See also Gen. xxiv. 51, 58, xxxiv. 11, where 
the consent of the maiden is asked, but that subject to the wishes 
of the father and brothers.) ‘The selection of the bride was followed 
by the espousal, which was a formal proceeding, undertaken by a 
friend or legal representative on the part of the bridegroom, and by 
the parents on the part of the bride. It was confirmed by oaths, and 
accompanied with presents to the bride.” “ Between the betrothal 
and the marriage an interval elapsed. During this period all com- 
munication between the bride and her future husband was carried on 
through the medium of a friend deputed for the purpose, termed ‘ the 


friend of the bridegroom.’ She was now virtually regarded as the 


A 


the marks of scourging. Amidst all this, Jesus was meek, patient, and cole 


giving evident proofs of innocence. The conduct of Pilate was as if he h 

said, “ See! the man whom you accuse is arrayed in a gorgeous robe, as if a 
king. He has been scourged and mocked. All this he has borne with patience. 
See! how calm and peaceful! Behold his countenance! how mild! His 


body scourged, his head pierced with thorns! Yet in all this he is meek and 
patient! ‘This is the man that you accuse; and he is now brought forth, that 
you may see that he is not guilty. 34. And forthwith came, &c. ‘This was 
evidently a natural effect of thus piercing the side. Sucha flowing of blood 
and water makes it probable that the spear reached the heart, and, if Jesus had 
not before been dead, this would have closed his life. ‘The heart is surrounded 
by a membrane called the pericardium. ‘This membrane contains a serous 
matter, or liquor, resembling .water, which prevents the surfuce of the heart 
from becoming dry by its continual motion. (Webster.) It was this which was 
pierced, and from which the water flowed. The point of the spear also reached 
one of the ventricles of the heart, and the blood yet warm rushed forth, either 
mingled with or followed by the water of the pericardium, so as to appear tu 
John to be blood and water flowing together. ‘This was a natural effect, and 
would follow in any other case. Commentators have almost uniformly sup- 
posed that this was significant; as, for example, that the blood was an emblem 
of the eucharist, and the water of baptism, or that the blood denoted justifica- 
tion, and the water sanctification. But that this was the design there is not 
the slightest evidence. It was strictly a natural result, adduced by John to 
establish one fact on whicl. the whole of Christianity turns—that he was truly 
dead. On this depends the doctrine of the atonement, of his resurrection, and 
all the prominent doctrines of religion. This fact it was of importance to 
prove, that it might not be pretended that he had only suffered a syncope, or 
had fainted. This John establishes. He shews that those who were sent to 
hasten his death believed that he had expired; that then a soldier inflicted 
a wound which would have terminated life, if he had not been already dead ; 
and that the infliction of this wound was followed by the fullest proof that he 
had truly expired. On this fact he dwells with the interest which became 
a subject of ss much importance to the world, and thus laid the foundation for 
undoubted assurance that the Lord Jesus died for the sins of men. 


Cuap. XX.—23. Whose soever sins, &c. It is worthy of remark here, that 
Jesus confers the same power on all the apostles. He gives to no one of them 
any peculiar authority. If Peter, as the papists pretend, had been appointed 
to any peculiar authority, it is wonderful that the Saviour did not here hint 
at any such pre-eminence. This passage conclusively proves that they were 
invested with equal power in organizing and governing the church. The 
authority which he had given Peter to preach the Gospel first to the Jews and 
the Gentiles does not militate against this. This authority given them was 
full proof that they were inspired. ‘The meaning of the passage is, not that 
man can forgive sins—that belongs only to God, Jsa. xliii. 23; but the meaniug 
is, that they should be inspired; that in founding the church, and in declaring 
the will of God, they should be taught by the Holy Ghost to declare on what 
terms, to what characters, and to what temper of mind, God would extend for- 
giveness of sins. It was not authority to forgive individuals, but to establish 
in all the churches the terms and conditions on which men might be pardoned; 
with a promise that God would confirm all that they taught; that men might 
have assurance of forgiveness who would comply with those terms; and that 
those who did not comply should not be forgiven, and their sins should be 
retained. This commission is as far as possible from the authority which the 
Roman Catholic claims of remitting sin and of pronouncing pardon, 

XXI.—25. Many other things. Many miracles, ch. xx. 30. Many discourses 
delivered, &c. suppose, &c. This is evidently the figure of speech called a 
hyperbole. It is a mode of speech where the words express more, or less, than 
is literally true. It is common among all writers; and, as the sacred writers in 
recording a revelation to men, used human language, it was proper that they 
should express themselves as men ordinarily do, if they wished to be under- 
stood. ‘This figure of speech is commonly the effect of surprise; or having the 
mind full of some object, and not having words to express the ideas. At the 
same time the words convey no falsehood. ‘The statement is to be taken as it 
would be understood among the persons to whom it is addressed; and, as no 
one supposes that the author meaus to be understood literally, so there is no 
deception in the case, and consequently no impeachment of his veracity, or 
inspiration. Thus, when Longinus said of a man, that ‘he was owner of a 
piece of ground not larger than a Lacedemonian letter,’ no one understood 
him literally. He means evidently a very small piece of land, and no one would 
be deceived. So Virgil says of a man, ‘he was so tall as to reach the stars,’ and 
means only that he was very tall. So, when John says that the world would 
not contain the books that should be written, if all the deeds and sayings of 
Jesus were recorded, he clearly intends nothing more than that a great many 
books would be required; or that it would be extremely difficult to record 
them all; intimating that his life was active, that his discourses were numerous, 
and that he had not pretended tu give them all, but only such as should go 
to establish the main point for which he wrote—that he was the Messiah, 
ch. xx. 30, 31. The figure which John uses here is not uncommon in the 
Scriptures: Gen. xi. 4; xv. 5; Num. xiii. 33; Dan. iv. 20. This Gospel contains 
in itself the clearest proof of inspiration. It is the work of a fisherman of 
Galilee, without any proof that he had any unusual advantages. It is a con- 
nected, clear, and satisfactory argument, to establish the great truth that Jesus 
was the Messiah. It was written many years after the ascension of Jesus. It 
contains the record of the Saviour’s profoundest discourses; of his most con- 
vincing arguments with the Jews; and of his declarations respecting himself 
and God. It contains the purest and most elevated views of God to be found 
anywhere, as far exceeding all the speculations of philosophers as the sun 
does the blaze of a taper. It is in the highest degree absurd to suppose that | 
an unlettered fisherman could have originated this book. Any one may be 
convinced of this by comparing it with what would be the production of a man 
in that rank of life now. But if John has preserved the record of what has 
occurred so many years before, then it shews that he was under the Divine 
guidance, and is himself a proof, a full and standing proof, of the fulfilment of 
the promise which he has recorded, that the Holy Spirit would guide them 
into all truth, ch. xiv. 26. ‘To this book we may, in conclusion, apply the 
words spoken by John, respecting his vision ot the future events of the 
church, “ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this” 
book, “‘and keep those things which are written therein, tor the time is at 
hand,” Rev. i. 3. 


; 
wife of her future hugband ; for it was a maxim of the Jewish law 


that betrothal was of equal force with marriage. Hence faithlessnoss 
on her part was punishable with death (Deut. xxii. 23, 24), the hns- 
band having, however, the option of putting her away (Matt. i. 19) by 
giving her a bill of divorcement, in case he did not wish to proceed to 
such an extreme punishment (Deut. xxiv. 1).” See also chap. iii. 29. 
“There were no definite religious ceremonies connected with it. The 
essence of the marriage ceremony consisted in the removal of the 
bride from her father’s house.”” When the time came, the bridegroom, 
attendea by his groomsmen, went to the house of the bride, and 
escorted her and her friends back to his own house, where a feast was 
prepared, to which friends and neighbours were invited. The festi- 
vities sometimes lasted as long as fourteen days, 
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We have, with an abundant satisfaction, seen the foundations of our holy religion laid in the history of our blessed Saviour, its great Author; which wae 
related and left upon record by four several inspired writers, who all agree in this sacred truth, and the incontestable proofs of it, that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. Upon this rock the Christian church is built ; and how it began to be built upon this rock comes next to be related in this book which we 
have now before us; and of this we have the testimony only of one witness, for the matters of fact concerning Christ were much more necessary to be fully 
related and attested than those concerning the apostles. Had Infinite Wisdom seen fit, we might have had as many books of the Acts of the Apostles as we have 
Gospels, nay, as we might have had Gospels, but for fear of overburthening the world, Jno. xxi. 25. We have sufficient to answer the end, if we will but make 
use of it. The history of this book, which was always received as a part of the sacred canon, may be considered, 

I. As looking back to the preceding Gospels, giving light to them, and greatly assisting our faith in them. ‘The promises there made we here find made good, 
particularly the great promise of the descent of the Holy Ghost, and his wonderful operations, both on the apostles, (whom here ina few days we find quite 
other men than what the Gospels left them,—no longer weak-headed and weak-hearted, but able to say that which then they were not able to bear, Jno. xvi. 12, 
and bold as lions to face those hardships which then as lambs they trembled at the thought of,) and also with the apostles, making the Word mighty to the 
pulling down of Satan’s strongholds, which had been before comparatively preached in vain. ‘I'he commission there granted to the apostles we here find 
executed, and the powers there lodged in them exerted in miracles wrought on the bodies of people,—miracles of mercy, restoring sick bodies to health and dead 
bodies to life,—miracles of judgment, striking rebels blind or dead; and much greater miracles wrought on the minds of people, in conferring spiritual gifts upon 
them, both of understanding and utterance; and this in pursuance of Christ’s purposes, and in performance of his promises which we had in the Gospels. The 
proofs of Christ’s resurrection which the Gospels closed with are here abundantly corroborated, not only by the constant and undaunted testimony of those that 
conversed with him after he rose,—who had all deserted him, and one of them denied him, and would not otherwise have been rallied again but by his resurrec- 
tion, but must have been irretrievably dispersed, and yet by that were enabled to own him more resolutely than ever, in defiance of bonds and death,—but by 
the working of the Spirit with that testimony for the conversion of multitudes to the faith of Christ, according to the word of Christ, that his resurrection, the 
sign of the prophet Jonas, which was reserved to the last, should be the most convincing proof of his Divine mission. Christ had told his disciples they should 
be his witnesses, and this book brings them in witnessing for him; that they should be fishers of men, and here we have them enclosing multitudes in the gospel 
net; that they should be the lights of the world, and here we have the world enlightened by them; but that dayspring from on high, which we there discerned 
the first appearing of, we here find shining more and more. The corn of wheat which there fell to the ground here springs up and bears much fruit ; the grain 
of mustard seed there is here a great tree; and the kingdom of heaven, which was then at hand, is here set up. Christ’s predictions of the virulent persecutions 
which the preachers of his Gospel should be afHicted with (though one could not have imagined that a doctrine so well worthy of all acceptation should meet 
with so much opposition) we here find abundantly fulfilled, and also the assurances he gave them of extraordinary supports and comforts under their sufferings. 
Thus, as the latter part of the history of the Old Testament verifies the promises made to the fathers in the former part, as appears by that famous and solemn 
acknowledgment of Solomon’s, which runs like a receipt in full, 1 Kin. viii. 56, ‘‘ There has not failed one word of all his good promise which he promised by the 
hand of Moses his servant,” so this latter part of the history of the New Testament exactly answers to the word of Christ in the former part of it; and thus 
they mutually confirm and illustrate each other. 

Il. As looking forwards to the following Epistles, which are an explication of the Gospels, which open the mystery of Christ’s death and resurrection, the 
history whereof we had in the Gospels. This book introduceth them, and is a key to them, as the history of David is to David’s Psalms. We are members of 
the Christian church, that tabernacle of God among men, and it is our honour and our privilege that we are so. Now this book gives us an account of the 
framing and rearing of that tabernacle. The four Gospels shewed us how the foundation of that house was laid; this shews us how the superstructure began 
to be raised, 1. Among the Jews and Samaritans, which we have an account of in the former part of this book; 2. Among the Gentiles, which we have an 
account of in the latter part. From thence, and downward to our own day, we find the Christian church subsisting in a visible profession of faith in Christ, as 
the Son of God and the Saviour of the world, made by his baptized disciples, incorporated into religious societies, statedly meeting in religious assemblies, 
attending on the apostles’ doctrine, and joining in prayers and breaking of bread, under the conduct and presidency of mén that gave themselves to prayer and 
the ministry of the Word, and in a spiritual communion with all in every place that do likewise. Such a body as this there‘is now in the world, which we belong 
to, and, to our great satisfaction and honour, in this book we find the rise and original of it, vastly different from the Jewish church, and erected upon its ruins; 
but undeniably appearing to be of God, and not of man. With what confidence and comfort may we proceed in and adhere to our Christian profession, as far as 
we find it agrees with this pattern in the mount, to which we ought religiously to conform and confine ourselves! 

Two things more are to be observed concerning this book: 1, The penman of it. It was written by Luke, who wrote the third of the four Gospels, which 
bears his name; and who, as the learned Dr. Whitby shews, was very probakly one of the seventy disciples, whose commission (Lu. x. 1, &c.) was little inferior 
to that of the twelve apostles. This Luke was very much a companion of Paul’s in his services and sufferings: “ Only Luke is with me,” 2 Tim. iv. 1. We may 
know by his style in the latter part of this book when and where he was with him, for then he writes, We did so and so, as ch. xvi. 10; xx. 6; and from thence- 
forward to the end of the book. He was with Paul in his dangerous yoyage to Rome, when he was carried thither a prisoner; was with him when, from his 
prison there, he wrote his Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, in both which he is named. And it should seem that St. Luke wrote this history when he was 
with St. Paul at Rome, during his imprisonment there, and was assistant to him; for the history concludes with St. Paul’s preaching there in his own hired house. 
2. The title of it: “The Acts of the Apostles ;” “of the holy apostles,” so the Greek copies generally read it, and so they are called, Rev. xviii. 20, “ Rejoice over 
her, ye holy apostles.” One copy inseribes it, The Acts of the Apostles, by Luke the Evangelist.” Ist. It is the history of the apostles, yet here is in it the 
history of Stephen, Barnabas, and some other apostolical men, who, though not of the twelve, yet were endued with the same spirit, and employed in the same 
work ; and, of those that were apostles, it is the history of Peter and Paul only that is here recorded, (and Paul was now of the twelve,) Peter the apostle of the 
circumcision, and Paul the apostle of the Gentiles, Gal. ii. 7. But this sufficeth as a specimen of what the rest did in other places pursuant to their commission, 
for they were none of them idle; and, as we are to think what is related in the Gospels concerning Christ sufficient, because Infinite Wisdom thonght so, the same 
we are to think here concerning what is related of the apostles and their labours; for what more is told us from tradition of the labours and sufferings of the 
apostles, and the churches they planted, is altogether doubtful and uncertain, and what I think we cannot build upon with any satisfaction at all. This is gold, 
silver, and precious stones built upon the foundation: that is wood, hay, and stubble. 2nd. It is called their ‘ acts,’ or ‘ doings,’—Gesta apostolorum: so some. 
Neate, their ‘practices’ of the lessons their Master had taught them. The apostles were active men; and, though the wonders they did were by the Word, yet 
they are fitly called their Acts; they spake, or rather the Spirit by them spake, and it was done. The history is filled with their sermons and their sufferings, yet 
so much did they labour in their preaching, and so voluntarily did they expose themselves to sufferings, and such were their achievements by both, that they may 
very well be called their Acts. 


Introductory Note.—It is generally believed that St. Luke wrote 
the Acts of the Apostles. The author speaks of a “ former treatise,” 
in which he had given an account of the doings and teachings of 
Jesus while on earth. And the number of words and phrases peculiar 
to the Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles afford strong 
evidence that they proceed from one and the same writer. Luke 

_seems to have been a Gentile, a native of Antioch in Syria, anda 
physician. It must, however, be remembered that the practice of 


medicine was in former times frequently left to freed men and even 
slaves. The Acts of the Apostles was most probably written at 
Rome, at the expiration of the two years mentioned in chap. xxviii. 30. 
For St. Luke’s intimacy with St. Paul, see 2 Tim. iv. 11; Phil. 24, 
Compare also the account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper as 
given by Luke in his gospel (xxii. 19, 20), and that given by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xi. 23—26). 

i. 1, “ Treatise:” narrative or discourse; alluding to the gospel 
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CHAPTER I. 


The inspired historian begins his narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, I. With a refer- 
ence to, and a brief recapitulation of, his Gospel, or History of the Life of Christ, in- 
scribing this, as he had done that, to his friend Theophilus, ver. 1, 2° II. With a 
summary of the proofs of Christ’s resurrection, and his conference with his disciples 
and the instructions he gave them during the forty days of his continuance on earth, 
yer. 2—5. III. With a particular narrative of Christ’s ascension into heaven, his dis- 
ciples’ discourse with him before he ascended, and the angels’ discourse with them 
after he was ascended, ver. 6—l1. IV. With a general idea of the embryo of the Christian 
church, and its state from Christ's ascension to the pouring out of the Spirit, ver. 12—14. 
V. With a particular account of the filling up of the vacancy that was made in the 
sacred college by the death of Judas, by the electing of Matthias in his room, ver. 15-26. 


HE former treatise have I 
made, O Theophilus, of all 
6% that Jesus began both to 
fa doand teach, 2 Until the 
\‘iz- day in which he was taken 
) up, after that he through 
Wp the Holy Ghost had given 
i> commandments unto the 
“y= : 
apostles whom he had 
chosen: 8 ‘lo whom also 
he shewed himself alive after his passion by many 
infallible proofs, being seen of them forty days, and 


speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God: 4 And, being assembled together with them, 
commanded them that they should not depart from 


Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father, 
which, saith he, ye have heard of me. 5 For Jolin 
truly baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. 


In these verses, 

First. Theophilus is put in mind, and we in him, of St. Luke’s Gospel, which 
it will be of use for us to cast an eye upon before we enter upon the study 
of this book, that we may see, not only how this begins there where that breaks 
off, but that, as in water face answers to face, so do the acts of the apostles to 
the acts of their Master, the acts of his grace. 

1. His patron, to whom he dedicates this book, (I should rather say his pupil, 
for he designs, in dedicating it to him, to instruct and direct him, and not to 
crave his countenance or protection,) is Theophilus, ver. 1. In the epistle 
dedicatory before his Gospel, he had called him ‘‘ most excellent Theophilus,” 
here he calls him no more but, “O Theophilus;” not that he had lost his 
excellency, or that it was diminished, and become less illustrious; but, either 
he had now quitted his place, whatever it was, for the sake of which that title 
was given him; or he was now grown into years, and despised such titles of 
respect more than he had done; or Luke was now grown more intimate with 
him, and therefore could address to him with the more freedom. It was usual 
with the ancients, both Christian and heathen writers, thus to inscribe their 
writings to some particular person; but the directing some of the books of the 
Scripture so is an intimation to each of us to receive them as if directed to us 
in particular, to us by name, for ‘‘ whatsoever things were written aforetime 
were written for our learning.” 

2. His Gospel is here called the former treatise which he had made, which 
he had an eye to in writing this, intending this for a continuation and confirm- 
ation of that, tov mp@rov Aoyov,—* the former word.’ What is written of the 
Gospel is the Word as truly as what was spoken; nay, we now know no 
unwritten word that we are to give credit to, but as it agrees with that which 
is written. He made the former treatise, and now is Divinely inspired to make 
this; for Christ’s scholars must go on towards perfection, Heb. vi. 1; and 
therefore their guides must help them on, must still teach the people know- 
sedge, Heel. xii. 9, and not think that their former labours, though never so 
food, will excuse them from farther labours; but they should rather be quick- 
ened and encouraged by tem, as St. Luke here, who, because he had laid the 
foundation in a former treatise, will build upon it in this. Let not this, there- 
fore, drive out that. Let not new sermons, and new books, make us forget 
old ones, but put us tn mind of them, and help us to improve them. 

3. The contents of his Gospel were “that, all that, which Jesus began both 
to do and teach;” and the same is the subject of the writings of the other 
three evangelists. Observe, Ist. Christ both did and taught. ‘The doctrine 
he taught was confirmed by the miraculous works he did, which proved him 
a teacher come from God, Jno. iii. 2; and the duties he taught were copied out 
in the holy gracious works he did, for he hath left us an example, and that 
such as proves hima teacher come from God too; for by their fruits ye shall 
know them. - ‘Those are the best ministers that both do and teach. whose lives 
are a constant sermon, 2nd. He began both to do and teach; he laid the 


foundation of all that was to be taught and done in the Christian church. His 
apostles were to carry on and continue what he began, and to do and teach the 
same things. Christ set them in, and then left them to go on; but sent his 
Spirit to empower them both to do and teach. It is a comfort to those who ! 
are endeavouring to carry on the work of the Gospel that Christ himself 
began it. The great salvation at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, | 
Heb. ii. 3. 3rd. The four evangelists, and Luke particularly, have handed 
down to us “all that Jesus began both to do and teach;” not all the parti- 
culars,—the world could not have contained them; but all the heads, samples 
of all; so many and in such variety, as that by them you may judge of the rest. 
We have the beginnings of his doctrine, Mat. iv. 17; and the beginnings of his 
miracles, Jno, ii. 11. Luke had spoken, had treated, of all Christ’s sayings avd ' 
doings, had given usa general idea of them, though he had not recorded each 
in particular | 
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4. The period of the evangelical story is fixed to “the day in which he was 
taken up,” ver. 2. Then it was that he left this world, and his bodily presence 
was no more in it. St. Mark’s Gospel concludes with the Lord’s being received 
up into heaven, Mar. xvi. 19; and so doth St. Luke’s, Lu. xxiv. 51. Christ 
continued doing and teaching to the last, till he was taken up to the other 
work he had to do within the veil. : 

Secondly. The truth of Christ’s resurrection is maintained and evidenced, 
ver.3. That part of what was related in the former treatise was so material, 
that it was necessary to be upon all occasions repeated. The great evidence 
of his resurrection was, that he shewed himself alive to his apostles; being 
alive, he shewed himself so, and he was seen of them. They were honest men, 
and one may depend upon their testimony; but the question is, Whether they 
were not imposed upon, as many a well-meaning man is? No; they were not, 


or 

1. The proofs were infallible; texunpca,—* plain indications,’ both that he was 
alive,—he walked and talked with them, he ate and drank with them,—and that 
it was he himself and not another, for he shewed them again and again the 
marks of the wounds in his hands, and feet, and side; which was the utmost 
proof the thing was capable of, or required, 

2. They were many, and often repeated. He was seen by them forty days; 
not constantly residing with them, but frequently appearing to them, and 
bringing them by degrees to be fully satisfied concerning it; so that all their 
sorrow for his departure was done away by it. Christ’s staying upon earth sc 
long after he was entered upon his state of exaltation and glory, to confirm the 
faith of his disciples, and comfort their hearts, was such an instance of con- 
descension and compassion to believers as may fully assure us that we have a 
High Priest that is touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 

Thirdly. A general hint given of the instructions he furnished his disciples 
with now he was about to leave them; and they, since he breathed on them 
and opened their understandings, were better able to receive them. 

1. He instructed them concerning the work they were to do. “He gave 
commandments to the apostles whom he had chosen.” Note, Christ’s elioice 
is always attended with his charge. ‘Those whom he elected into the apostle- 
ship expected he should give them preferments, but instead of that he gave 
them commandments. hen he took his journey, and gave authority to his 
servants, and to every one his work, Mar. xiii, 34, he gave them command- 
ments through the Holy Ghost, which he was himself filled with as Mediator, 
and which he had breathed into them. In giving them the Holy Ghost, he 
gave them his commandments, for the Comforter will be a commander; and his 
office was to bring to their remembrance what Christ had said. He charged 
those ‘that were apostles by the Holy Ghost,’ so the words are placed. It was 
their receiving the Holy Ghost that sealed their commission, /no. xx. 22. He 
was Bok taken up till after he had given them their charge, and so finished 
his work. 

2. He instructed them concerning the doctrine they were to preach. He 
“spoke to them of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” He had 
given them a general idea of that kingdom, and the certain time it should be 
set up in the world, in his parable, Mar. xiii.; but here he let them more into 
the nature of it; as a kingdom of grace in this world, and of glory in the others 
and opened to them that covenant which is the great charter by which it is 
incorporated. Now this was intended, Ist. ‘lo prepare them to receive the 
Holy Ghost, and to go through that which they were designed for. He tells 
them in secret what they must tell the world; and they shall find that the 
Spirit of truth, when he comes, will say the same. 2nd. To be one of the 

roofs of Christ’s resurrection. So it comes in here; the disciples to whom 
Re shewed himself alive knew that it was he, not only by what he shewed them, 
but by what he said to them. None but he could speak thus clearly, thus fully, 
of “the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” He did not entertain them 
with discourses of politics, or the kingdoms of men,—of Phen te or the 
kingdom of nature,—but pure divinity, and the kingdom of grace; the things 
which most nearly concerned them, and those to whom they were sent. 

Fourthly. A particular assurance given them that they should now shortly 
receive the Holy Ghost, with orders given them to expect it, ver. 4, 5, he 
“being assembled together with them,” probably in the interview at the moun- 
tain in Galilee, which he had appointed before his death; for there is mention 
of their coming together again, ver. 6, to attend his ascension. ‘Though he had 
now ordered them to Galilee, yet they must not think to continue there; no, 
they must return to Jerusalem, and not depart thence. Observe, 

1. The command he gives them to wait. This was to raise their expectations 
of something great; and something very great we had reason to expect from 
their exalted Redeemer. Ist. They must wait till the time appointed, which 
is now not many days hence. They that by faith hope promised mercies will 
come must with patience wait till they do come, according to the time, the set 
time; and when the time draws near, as now it did, we must, as Daniel, look 
earnestly for it, Dan. ix. 3. 2nd. They must wait in the pi appointed, in 
Jerusalem; for there the Spirit must be first poured out, because Christ was 
to be as King upon the holy hill of Zion; and because the word of the Lord 
must go forth from Jerusalem; that must be the mother church. ‘There Christ 
was put to shame, and therefore there he will have this honour done him, and 
this favour done to Jerusalem, to teach us to forgive our enemies and perse- 
cutors. The apostles were more exposed to danger at Jerusalem than they 
would have been in Galilee; but we may cheerfully trust God with our safety 
when we keep in the way of our duty. The apostles were now to put on 
a public character, and therefore must venture in a public station; Jerusalem 
was the fittest candlestick for those lights to be set up in. 8 

2. The assurance he gives them that they shall not wait in vain. The bless- 
ing designed them shall come, and they shall find it was worth waiting for; 
“You shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” ‘That is, Ist. The Holy Ghost 
shall be poured out upon you more peg pinlly than ever. They had already 
been breathed upon with the Holy Ghost, Jno. xx. 22, and they had found the 
benefit of it, but now they shall have larger measures of his gifts, graces, and 
comforts, and be baptized with them; where there seems to be an allusiun to 
those Old Testament promises of the pouring out of the Spirit, Joel ii. 28; 
Tsa. xliv. 3; xxxii. 15. 2nd. Ye shall be cleansed and purified by the Holy 
Ghost, as the priests were baptized and washed with water when they were 
consecrated to their sacred function: they had the sign, you shall have the 
thing signified. You shall be sanctified by the truth, as the Spirit shall lead 
you more and more jnto it, and your consciences purged by the witness of the 
Spirit, that you may serve the living God in the apostleship. 3rd. Ye shall 
hereby be more effectually than ever engaged to your Master and to his con- 
duct, as Israel was baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea, You shall 
be tied so fast to-Christ, that you shall never, for fear of any sufferings, forsake 
him again, as once you did. 

Now this gift of the Holy Ghost he speaks of, . 

First. As “the promise of the Father” which they had heard of him, and 
might therefore depeid upon. Ist. The Spirit was given by promise; and it 
was at this time the great promise, as that of the Messiah was before, Lu. i. 72, 
and that of eternal life is now, 1 Jno. ii. 25. ‘Temporal good things are givez 
by Providence; but the Spirit, and spiritual blessings, are given by promisa. 


which St, Luke had composed, probably during the imprisonment of 
St. Paul at Cesarea. ‘“Theophilus:” all that can be conjectured 
with any degree of certainty concerning him comes to this, that he 
was a Gentile of rank and consideration, who came under the influ- 
ence of St. Luke, or (not improbably) under that of St. Paul, at Rome, 
and was converted to the Christian faith. “Began:” this word is 
not superfluous, but points to the Gospel as containing the account of 
the commencement of that work which Christ continues to carry on 
622 


by his Spirit, working through human instrumentality. Of this con- 
tinuation does the Acts of the Apostles contain an account. : 
i. 2. Our Lord is here said to have given his commands to the 
Apostles “ through” or in the power of “ the Holy Ghost.” Compare 
Heb. ix. 14, where it is said of him, “who through the eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God.” The words “through 
the Holy Ghost” may be joined with “whom he had chosen,” and 
with this compare chap. xx. 28. Sy 
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Gal. iii. 18. The Spirit of Go? is not given as the spirit of men is given us, 
and formed within us by a course of nature, Zec. xii. 1, but by the Word of God. 
1, ‘That the gift may be the more valuable. Christ thought the promise of the 
Spirit a legacy worth leaving to his church. 2. That it may be the more sure, 
and that the heirs of promise may be confident of the immutability of God’s 
counsel herein. 3. That it may be of grace, peculiar grace, and may be received 
by faith, laying hold on the promise and depending upon it. As Christ, so the 
Spirit is received a faith. 2nd. It was the promise of the Father, of Christ’s 
Father. Christ, as Mediator, had an eye to God, as his Father, fathering his 
design, and owning it allalong. Of our Father, who if he give us the adoption 
of sons, will certainly give us the Spirit of adoption, Gal. iv. 5. He will give 
the Spirit as the Father of lights, as the Father of spirits, and as the Father 
of mercies; itis the promise of the Father. 37d. This promise of the Father 
they had heard from Christ many a time, especially in the farewell sermon 
he preached to them a little before he died, wherein he assured them again 
and again that the Comforter should come. This confirms the promise of God, 
and encourageth us to depend upon it, that we have heard it from Jesus 
Christ; for in him all the promises of God are Yea and Amen. You have 
heard it from me, and I will make it good 

Secondly. As the prediction of John Baptist; for so far back Christ here 
directs them to look; ver. 5, You have not only heard it from me, but you had 
it from John; when he turned you over to me he said, Mat. iii. 11, “‘1 indeed 
baptize you with water; but he that comes after me shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost.” It is a great honour Christ now doth to John, not only to quote 
his words, but to make this great gift of the Spirit now at hand to be the 
accomplishment of them. Thus he confirmeth the word of his servants, his 
messengers, Jsa. xliv. 26. But Christ can do more than any of his ministers. 
It is an honour to them to be employed in dispensing the means of grace; but 
it is his prerogative to give the Spirit of grace, “ He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost ;” shall teach you by his Spirit, and give his Spirit to make inter- 
cession in you, which is more than the best ministers preaching with us. 

Now this gift of the Holy Ghost thus promised, thus prophesied of, thus 
waited for, is that which we find the apostles received in the next chapter; for 
in that this promise had its full accomplishment. That was it that should come, 
and we look for no other; for itis here promised to be given not many days 
hence. He doth not tell them how many, because they must keep every day in 
a frame fit to receive it. Other Scriptures speak of the gift of the Holy Ghost 
to ordinary believers ; this speaks of that particular power which, by the Holy 
Ghost, the first preachers of the Gospel and planters of the church were 
endued with, enabling them infallibly to relate to that age, and record to 
posterity the doctrine of Christ, and the proofs of it; so that, by virtue of this 
promise and the performance of it, we receive the New Testament as of Divine 
inspiration, and venture our souls upon it. 


6 When they therefore were come together, they 
asked of him, saying, Lord, wilt thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom to Israel? 7 And he 
said unto them, It is not for you to know the times 
or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own 
es 8 But ye shall receive power, after that the 

oly Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth, 
9 And when he had spoken these things, while they 
beheld, he was taken up; and a cloud received him 
out of their sight. 10 And while they looked sted- 
fastly toward heaven as he went up, behold, two men 
stood by them in white apparel; 11 Which also 
said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven? this same Jesus, which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as ye have seen him go into heaven. 


In Jerusalem, Christ, by his angel, had appointed his disciples to meet him 
in Galilee; there he appointed them to meet him in Jerusalem again such a 
day. Thus he would try their obedience, and it was found ready and cheerful; 
they came together, as he appointed them, to be the witnesses of his ascension, 
which here we have an account of. Observe, 

First. The question they asked him at this interview. They came together 
to him, as those that had consulted one another about it, and concurred in the 
question nemine contradicente,—‘ unanimously ;’ they came in a body, and put 
it to him as the sense of the house, “ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again 
the kingdom to Israel?” Two ways this may be taken: 

1. Sure thon wilt not at all restore it to the eal rulers of Israel, the chief 
priests and the elders that put thee to death; and to compass that design, 
tamely gave up the kingdom to Cesar, and owned themselves his subjects. 
What! shall those that hate and persecute thee and us be trusted with power? 
That be far from thee. Or rather, 

2. Sure thou wilt now restore it to the Jewish nation, as far as it will submit 
to thee as their King. Now two things were amiss in this question: 

Ist. Their expectation of the thing itself. They thought Christ would restore 
the kingdom to Israel, that is, that he would make the nation of the Jews as 
great and considerable among the nations as it was in the days of David and 
Solomon, of Asa and Jehoshaphat; that, as Shiloh, he would restore the 
sceptre to Judah, and the lawgiver; whereas Christ came to set up his own 
kingdom, and that a kingdom of heaven, not to restore the kingdom to Israel, 
an earthly kingdom. See how apt even good men are to place the happiness 
of the church too much in external pomp and power, as if Israel were not 
glorious unless the kingdom were restored to it, nor Christ’s disciples 
honoured unless they were peers of the realm; whereas we are told to expect 
the cross in this world, and to wait for the kingdom in the other world. See 
how apt we are to retain what we have imbibed. and how hard it is to get over 
the prejudices of education. ‘The disciples having sucked in this notion with 
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their milk, that the Messiah was to be a temporal prince, they were long before 
they could be brought to have any idea of his kingdom as spiritual. See also 
how naturally we are biassed in favour of our own people. They thought God 
would have no kingdom in the world unless it were restored to Israel, whereas 
the kingdoms of this world were to become his, in whom he would be glorified 
whether Israel sink or swim. See also how apt we are to misunderstand 
Scripture, and to understand that literally which is spoken figuratively, and 


| to expound Scripture by our schemes, whereas we ought to form our schemes 


by the Scriptures; but when the Spirit shall be poured out from on high, our 
mistakes will be rectified, as the apostles’ soon after were. 

2nd. Their inquiry concerning the time of it; Lord, wilt thou do it at this 
time? Now thou hast called us together is it for this purpose, that proper 
measures may be concerted for the restoring of the kingdom to Israel? sure 
there cunnot be a more favourable juncture than this. Now herein they missed 
it, First. That they were inquisitive into that which their Master had never 
directed or encouraged them to inquire into. Secondly. That they were 
impatient for the setting up of that kingdom in which they promised themselves 
so great a share, and would anticipate the Divine counsels. Christ had told 
them they should sit on thrones, Lu. xxii. 30, and now nothing will serve them 
but they must be in the throne presently, and cannot stay the time; whereas 
he that believeth doth not make haste, but is satisfied that God’s time is the 
best time. 

Secondly. The check which Christ gave to this question, like that which he 
had a little before given to Peter’s inquiry concerning John, “ What is that to 
thee?” ver. 7, “It is not for you to know the times or the seasons.” He doth 
not contradict their expectation that the kingdom would be restored to Israel, 
because that mistake would soon be rectified by the pouring out of the Spirit 
after which they never had any more thought of the temporal kingdom; and 
also because there is a sense of the expectation which is true, the setting up 
of the gospel kingdom in the world, and their mistake of the promise shall not 
make it of none effect ; but he checks their inquiry after the time. 

1. The knowledge of this is not allowed to them; “It is not for you to 
know,” and therefore it is not for you to ask. Ist. Christ is now parting from 
them, and parts in love, and yet he gives them this rebuke; which is intended 
for a caution to his church in all ages, to take heed of splitting upon the rock 
which was fatal to our first parents,—an inordinate desire of forbidden know- 
ledge, and intruding into things which we have not seen, because God has not 
shewn. Nescire velle que magister maximus docere non vult, erudita inseitia 
est,— [t is folly to covet to be wise above what is written, and wisdom to be 
content to be no wiser. 2nd. Christ had given his disciples a great deal of 
knowledge above others, “To you it is given to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of God ;” and had promised them his Spirit to teach them more. Now, lest 
they should be puffed up with the abundance of the revelations, he here let 
them understand that there were some things which it was not for them to 
know. We shall see how little reason we have to be proud of our knowledge, 
when we consider how many things we are ignorant of. 3rd. Christ had given 
his disciples instructions sufficient for the discharge of their duty, both before 
his death and since his resurrection, and this knowledge he will have them 
to be satisfied in; for it is enough for a Christian, in whom vain curiosity is 
a corrupt humour, to be mortified and not gratified. 4th. Christ had him- 
self told his disciples the things pertaining to the kingdom of God, and had 
promised that the Spirit should shew them things to come concerning it, 
Jno. xvi. 13. He had likewise given them signs of the times, which it was 
their duty to observe, and a sin to overlook, Mat. xxiv. 33; xvi. 3; but they 
must not expect or desire to know either all the particulars of future events 
or the exact times of them. It is good for us to be kept in the dark, and left 
at uncertainty concerning the times and moments, as Dr. Hammond reads it, 
of future events concerning the church as well as concerning ourselves; con- 
cerning all the periods of time, and the final period of it, as well as concerning 
the period of our own time. 

Prudens futuri temporis exitum, 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus,— 
But Jove, in goodness ever wise, 
Hath hid, in clouds of thickest night, 
All that in future prospect lies 
Beyond the ken of mortal sight.’"—Hor. 
As to the times and seasons of the year, we know in general, there will be 
summer and winter counterchanged; but we know not particularly which day 
will be fair or which foul, either in summer or in winter: so as to our affairs 
in this world, when it is a summer time of prosperity, that we may not be 
secure, we are told there will come a winter time of trouble; and in that 
winter, that we may not despond and despair, we are assured summer will 
return; but what this or that particular day will bring forth we cannot tell, 
but must accommodate ourselves to it whatever it is, and make the best of it. 

2. The knowledge of it is reserved to God as his prerogative; it is what “the 
Father hath put in his own power;” it is hid with him. None but he can 
reveal the times and seasons to come; “known unto God are all his works,” 
but not unto us, Acts xv. 18. It is in his power, and in his only, to declare the 
end from the beginning, and by this he proves himself to be God, Isa. x\vi. 10. 
And though he did think fit sometimes to let the Old Testament prophets 
know the times and the seasons, as of the Israelites’ bondage in Egypt four 
hundred years, and in Babylon seventy years, yet he has not thought fit to let 

ou know the times and seasons, no, not just how long it shall be before 
Jerasalem be destroyed, though you be so well assured of the thing itself. He 
ou to know something more than you do 
of the times and seasons, —he did do so afterwards to his servant Jolin; but 
he has put it in his own power to do it or not, as he thinks fit. And what is 
in that Now Testament prophecy discovered, concerning the times and seasons, 
is so dark and hard to be understood, that, when we come to apply to it, 
it concerns us to remember this word, that it is not for us to be positive in 
determining the times and the seasons. Buxtorf meutions a saying of the 
Rabbins concerning the coming of the Messiah, Rumpatur spiritus eerum qui 
supputant tempora,— ‘ Perish the men who calculate the time.’ 

Thirdly. He cuts them out their work, and with authority assures them 
of an ability to go on with it, and of success init. “Itis not for you to know 
the times or the seasons,” that will do you no good; but know this, ver. s, 
that you shall receive a spiritual power by the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon you, and shall not receive it in vain, for ye shall be witnesses unto me 
and my glory; and your testimony shall not be in vain, for it shall be received 
here in Jerusalem, in the country about, and all the world over, ver. 8. 
Christ make us serviceable to his honour in our own day and generation, let 
that be enough for us, and let not us perplex ourselves about times and seasons 
tocome. Christ here tells them, . > ‘ 

1. That their work should be honourable and glorious; “ You shall be wit- 
nesses unto me.” Ist. They shall proclaim him king, and publish those truths 
to the world by which his kingdom should be set up, and he would rule, They 
must openly and solemnly preach his Gospel to the world. 2nd. ‘hey shall 
prove this, Shall confirm their testimony, not as witnesses do, with an oath, but 
with the Divine seal of miracles avd supernatural gifts; Ye shall be martyrs 


hath not said he will not yet give 


i. 3. “ Passion:” literally, “ suffering.’ ‘“Infallible proofs:” 
«The word in the original denotes a certain proof or ground of argu- 
ment by which a fact may be ascertained. The apostles saw our 
Lord after the resurrection on no less than thirteen recorded occa- 
sions, and under circumstances that made all illusion impossible” 
(Cook on The Acts). “ Being seen:” not continually, but occasionally. 
One qualification for the office of an apostle was to have been an 
eye-witness of our Lord after his resurrection. _ 


34 


i. 6. Most probably this was the last meeting of our Lord with his 
disciples; that which took place on the Mount of Olives, from which 
our Lord ascended. The disciples feel that there is a connection 
between the outpouring of the Spirit and the restoration of the king- 
dom. If the outpouring of the Spirit is the greatest of all gifts for 
purifying the national life, if this outpouring is to take place within 
a few days, might not the national restoration, as its true result, be 
close at hand P 
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to me, or my martyrs, as some copies read it; for they attested the truth of the 
Gospel with their sufferings, even unto death. . eS 

2. That their power for this work should be sufficient. They had not strength 
of their own for it, not wisdom or courage enough; they were naturally of the 
weak and foolish things of this world. ‘They durst not appear as witnesses for 
Christ upon his trial, neither as yet were they able; ‘But ye shall receive the 
power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you,’ (so it may be read,) shall be qni- 
mated and acted by a better spirit than your own; you shall have power to 
preach the Gospel, and to prove it out of the scriptures of the Old Testament, 
which, when they were filled with the Holy Ghost, they did to. admiration, 
ch. xviii, 28, and to confirm it, both by miracles and by their sufferings. Note, 
Christ’s witnesses shall receive power for that work to which he calls them. 
Whom he employs in his service he will qualify them for it, and bear them out 


1 . 

That their influence should be great and very extensive. You shall be 
witnesses for Christ, and shall carry his cause, Ist. In Jerusalem. There you 
must begin, and many there will receive your testimony ; and they that do not 
will be left inexcusable. 2nd. Your light shall from thence shine throughout 
all Judwa, where before we have laboured Jin vain. 3rd. Thence you shall 
proceed to Samaria, though at your first mission you were forbidden to preach 
in any of the cities of the Samaritans. 4th. Your usefulness shall reach to the 
uttermost part of the earth, and you shall be blessings to the whole world. 

Fourthly. Having left these instructions with them, he leaves them; ver. 9, 
“when he had spoken these things,” and had said all that he had to say, “he 
blessed them;” so we were told, Lu. xxiv. 50; and “ while they beheld” him, 
and had their eye fixed upon him, receiving his blessing, “he was” gradually 
“taken up, and a cloud received him out of their sight.’ We have here Christ’s 
ascending on high. Not fetched away as Elijah was, with a chariot of fire, and 
horses of fire; but rising to heaven, as he rose from the grave, purely by his own 
power, his body being now, as the bodies of the saints will be at the resurrec- 
tion, a sricitiglbadge and raised in power and incorruption. Observe, 

1. He began his ascension in the sight of his disciples, even while they beheld. 
They did not see him come up out of the grave, because they might see him 
after he was risen, which would be satisfaction enough; but they saw him go 
up towards heaven, and had actually their eye upon him, with so much care 
and intention of mind that they could not be deceived. It is probable that 
he did not fly swiftly up, but moved upwards fair and softly, for the farther 
satisfaction of his disciples. 

9. He finished it out of their sight, in a cloud; either a thick cloud, for God 
said, He would dwell in the thick darkness, or a bright cloud, to signify the 
splendour of his glorious body. It wasa bright cloud that overshadowed him 
in his transfiguration, and most probably this was so, Mat. xvii. 5. ‘This cloud 
received him, it is probable, when he was gone about as far from the earth as 
the clouds generally are; yet it was not such a spreading cloud as we com- 
monly see, but such as just served to enciose him, Now he made the clouds 
his chariot, Ps. civ. 3. God had often come down in a cloud, now he went up 
in one. Dr. Hammond thinks that the clouds receiving him here was the 
angels receiving him: for the appearance of angels is ordinarily described by 
a cloud; comparing Ha. xxv. 22, with Lev. xvi.2. By the clouds there is a sort 
of a communication kept up between the upper and lower world; in them the 
vapours are sent up from the earth, and the dews sent down from heaven ; 
fitly, therefore, doth he ascend in a cloud who is the Mediator between God 
and man, by whom God’s mercies come down upon us, and our prayers come 
up to him. This was the last that was seen of him, the eyes of a great many 
witnesses followed him into the cloud; and if we would know what came of 
him then, we may find, Dan. vii. 13, that “one like the Son of man came with 
the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him” 
in the clouds as he came “ near before him.” 

Fifthly. The disciples, when he was gone out of their sight, yet still continued 
looking up stedfastly to heaven, ver. 10, and this longer than it was fit they 
should; and why so? 

1. Perhaps they hoped that Christ would presently come back to them again, 
to restore the kingdom to Israel, and were loath to believe they should now 
part with him for good and all, so much did they still dote upon his bodily 
presence, though he had told them it was expedient for them that he should go 
away. Or, they look after him as doubting whether he might not be dropped, 
as the sons of the prophets thought concerning Elijah, 2 Aun. ii. 16, and so they 
might have him again. 

2. Perhaps they expected to see some change in the visible heavens now upon 
Christ’s ascension, that either the sun should be ashamed or the moon con- 
founded, Jsa. xxiv. 6, as being outshone by his lustre. Or, rather, that they 
should shew some sign of joy and triumph. Or, perhaps, they promised them- 
selves a sight of the glory of the invisible heavens, upon their opening to receive 
him. Christ had told them that “hereafter they should see heaven opened,” 
Jno. i. 51, and why should not they expect it now ? 

Sixthly. Two angels appeared to them, and delivered them a seasonable 
message from God. ‘There was a world of angels ready to receive our Re- 
deemer now he made his public entry into the Jerusalem above. We may 
suppose these two loath to be absent then; yet, to shew how much Christ had 
at heart the concerns of his church on earth, he sent two of those that came 
to meet him back to his disciples, who appear as twe men in white apparel, 
bright and glistening; for they know, according to the duty of their place, 
that they are really serving Christ when they are ministering to his servants 
on earth. Now weare told what they said to them, 

+. To check their curiosity; “ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven?” He calls them men of Galilee, to put them in mid of the rock 
out of which they were hewn. Christ had put a great honour upon them in 
making them his ambassadors; but they must remember that they are men, 
earthen vessels, and men of Galilee, illiterate men, looked upon with disdain. 
Now, say they, Why stand_ye here, like Galileans, rude and unpolished men, 
gazing up into heaven? hat would you see? you have seen all that you 
were called together to see, and why do ye look any farther? Why stand ye 
gazing, as men frightened and perplexed, as men astonished and at their wits’ 
end? Christ’s disciples should never stand at a gaze, because they have a sure 
rule to go by, and a sure foundation to build upon. 

2. To confirm their faith concerning Christ’s second coming. Their Master 
had often told them of that, and the angels a@: sent at this time seasonably to 

vit them in mind of it. ‘This same Jesus which is taken up from you into 

Feabant and whom you are looking thus long after, wishing you had him with 
you again, is not gone for ever; for there is a day appointed in which he will 
come in like manner thence as ye have seen him go thither, and you must not 
expect him back till that appointed day. 1st. This same Jesus shall come again 
in his own person, clothed with this glorious body ; this same Jesus, that came 
once to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, will appear the second time 
without sin, Heb. ix. 26, 27; that came once in disgrace to be judged, will come 
ayain in glory to judge. The same Jesus that has given you your charge will 
come againeto call you to an account how you have performed your trust; he, 
and not another, Job xix. 27. 2nd. He shall come in like manner. He is gone 
away in a cloud, aud attended with angels; and, behold. he comes in the clouds, 


, 


i, 7. “Times” and “seasons:” “times”? means any period; 
“seasons ”’ a limited, definite space of time, including the notions of 
fitness and transitoriness. Our Lord checks their curiosity to peep 
into the unrevealed future. Their faithis drawn out. and their atten- 
tion turned to their immediate work; and so our Lord returns (verse 
8) to the subject of the outpouring of the Spirit, adding this time the 
effect on themselves, and the object’ for which it would be given: 
“ Leave the future in the hands of God. Look to yourselves. 
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and with him an innumerable company of angels, He is gone up witha shout, 
and with the sound of a trumpet, Ps. xlvii. 5, and he will descend from heaven 
with a shout, and with the trump of God, 1 Thes. iv. 16. You have now lost 
the sight of him in the clouds, and in the air, and whither he 1s gone you cannot 
| follow him now; but shall then, when you shall be caught up in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air. When we stand gazing and trifling, the consider- 
ation of our Master’s second coming should quicken and awaken us; and 
when we stand gazing and trembling, the consideration of it should comfort 
and encourage us. 


12 ‘Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the 
mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sab- 
bath day’s journey. 13 And when they were come 


ASCENT TO THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


in, they went up into an upper room, where abode 
‘both Peter, and James, and John, and Andrew, 


Philp, and Thomas, Bartholomew, and Matthew, 
James the son of Alphzeus, and Simon Zelotes, and 
Judas the brother of James. 14 These all continued 
with one accord in prayer and supplication, with the 
women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his 


brethren. 


We are here told, 

First. From whence Christ ascended. From the mount of Olives, ver. 12; from 
that part of it where the town of Bethany stood, Lu. xxiv. 50. There he began 
his sufferings, Lu. xxii. 39, and, therefore, there he rolled away the reproach 
of them by his glorious ascension, and thus shewed that his passion and his 
ascension had the same reference and tendency. Thus would he enter upon 
his kingdom in the sight of Jerusalem, and of those undutiful, ungrateful 
citizens of his that would not have him to reign over them. It was prophe- 
sied of him, Zee. xiv. 4, that his feet shall stand upon the mount of Olives which 
is before Jerusalem, shall stand last there ; and presently it follows, The mount 
of Olives shall cleave in two. From the mount of Olives he ascended who is the 
good olive tree, whence we receive the unction, Zee. iy. 12; Rom. xi. 24. This 
mount is here said to be near Jerusalem, a sabbath day’s journey from it; 
that is, a little way, no farther than devout people used to walk out on a sab- 
bath evening, after the public worship was over, for meditation. Some reckon 
it a thousand paces, others two thousand cubits; some seven furlongs, others 
eight. Bethany, indeed, was fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem, Jno. xi. 18; but 
that part of the mount of Olives which was next to Jerusalem, from whence 
Christ began to ride in triumph, was but seven or eight furlongs off. The 
Chaldee paraphrast on Ruth i. saith, ‘We are commanded to keep the sab- 
baths and the holy days, so as not to go above two thousand cubits,’ which 
they build upon Jos. ili. 4, where, in their march through Jordan, the space 
between them and the ark was to be two thousand cubits. God had not then 
thus limited them, but they limited themselves, and thus far it is a rule to us 
not to journey on the sabbath any more than in order to the sabbath work} 
and as far as it is necessary to that, we are not only allowed, but enjoined, 
2 Kin. iv. 23. 
_ Secondly. Whither the disciples returned. They came to Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to their Master’s appointment, though there they were in the midst of 
enemies; but, it should seem, that, though inmnadinien after Christ’s resur- 
rection they were watched, and were in fear of the Jews, yet, after it was _ 
known that they were gone into Galilee, no notice was taken of their return 
to Jerusalem, nor any farther search made for them. God can find out hiding 
places for his people in the midst of their enemies, and so influence Saul that 
he shall not seek for David any more. At Jerusalem they went up into an 
upper room, and there abode ; not that they all lodged and dieted together in 
one room, but there they assembled every day, and spent time together in 
religious exercises, in expectation of the descent of the Spirit. Divers con- 
jectures the learned have about this upper room. Some think it was one of 
the upper rooms in the temple; but it cannot be thought that the chief priests 
who had the setting and letting of those rooms, would suffer Christ’s disciples 
constantly to reside in any of them. It was said, indeed, by the same historian 
that they were continually in the temple, Jw. xxiv. 53, but that was in the 
courts of the temple, at the hours of prayer, where they could not be hindered 
from attending ; but it should seem this upper room was in a private house. 
Mr. Gregory, of Oxford, is of that mind, and quotes a Syriae scholiast upoa 
this place, who saith that it was the same upper room in which they had eatea 
the passover ; and, though that was called av@yeov, this imeppov, both may siguify 


have work before you; but you are weak. You shall be made power- 
ful. You must be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem,” &e. ~ 

i. 9. “A cloud:” Alford says, “There was a manifest propriety 
in the last withdrawal of our Lord, while ascending, not consisting in 
a disappearance of his body, as on former occasions since his resur- 
rection; for thus might his abiding humanity have been called in 


You || the cloud —in human form, and so we think of and pray to him.” 


question. Asit was, he went up, past the visible boundary of heaven— 
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tke same. ‘ Whether, saith he, ‘#t was in the house of St. John the evangelist, 
as Euodius delivered, or that of Mary the mother of John Mark, as others have 
collected, eavnot be certain.’ Notes, ch. xiii. ‘ 

Thirdly. Who the disciples were that kept together. The eleven apostles 
are here named, ver. 13. So is Mary the mother of our Lord, ver. 14; and it is 
the last time that ever any mention is made of her in the Scriptures. There 
were others, that are here said to be the brethren of our Lord, his kinsmen 
according to the flesh; and, to make up the hundred and twenty spoken of, 
ver, 15, we may suppose that all or most of the seventy disciples were with 
them, that were associates with the apostles, and were employed as evangelists. 

Fourthly. How they spent their time. They “all continued with one accord 
in prayer and sa peer Observe, ; , 

1. They prayed and made supplication. All God’s people are praying people, 
and give themselves to prayer. It was now a time of trouble and danger with 
the disciples of Christ, they were as sheep in the midst of wolves; and, is any 
aflicted, let him pray, that will silence cares and fears. They had now work 
before them, great work, and before they entered eRe it they were instant in 

rayer to God for his presence with them in it. efore they were first sent 
orth, Christ spent time in prayer for them, and now they in prayer for them- 
selves. ‘Chey were waiting for the descent of the Spirit upon them, and there- 
fore abounded thus in prayer. The Spirit descended upon our Saviour when 
he was praying, Dw. iil. 21. Those are in the best frame to receive spiritual 
blessings that are in a praying frame. Christ had promised now shortly to 
send the Holy Ghost; now that promise was not to supersede prayer, but to 
quicken and encourage it. God will be inquired of for promised mercies; and 
the nearer the performance seems to be the more earnest we should be in 
prayer for it. tee ¥: 

2. They continued in prayer, spent much time in it, more than ordinary, 
prayed frequently, and were long in prayer; sey, never missed an hour of 
prayer. They resolved to persevere herein till the Holy Ghost came according 
to the promise, to pray and not faint. It was said, Lu. xxiv. 53, they were 
praising and blessing God, here that they continued in prayer and suppli- 
cation; for,as praise for the promise is a decent way of begging for the per- 
formance, and praise for former mercy of begging farther mercy, so, in seeking 
to Aa we give him the glory of that mercy and grace which we have found 
in him. 

3. They did this with one accord. That intimates that they were together in 
holy love, and there was no quarrel or discord among them; and those who so 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace are best prepared to receive 
the comforts of the Holy Ghost. Lt also speaks their worthy concurrence in 
the supplications that were made; though but one spoke, they all prayed. And 
if, when two agree to ask, it shall be done for them, much more when many 
agree in the same petition: see Mat. xviii. 19. 


15 And in those days Peter stood up in the midst 
of the disciples, and said, (the number of the names 
together were about an hundred and twenty,) 16 
Men and brethren, this scripture must needs have 
been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost. by the mouth 
of David spake before concerning Judas, which was 
guide to them that took Jesus. 17 For he was 
numbered with us, and had obtained part of this 
ministry. 18 Now this man purchased a field with 
the reward of iniquity; and falling headlong, he 
burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed 
out. 19 And it was known unto all the dwellers at 
Jerusalem; insomuch as that field is called in their 
proper tongue, Aceldama, that is to say, The field 
of blood. 20 For it is written in the book of Psalms, 
Let his habitation be desolate, and let no man dwell 
therein: and his bishoprick let another take. 21 
Wherefore of these men which have companied with 
us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
among us, 22 Beginning from the baptism of John, 
unto that same day that he was taken up from us, 
must one be ordained to be a witness with us of his 
resurrection. 23 And they appointed two, Joseph 
called Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, and 
Matthias. 24 And they prayed, and said, Thou, 
Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, shew 
whether of these two thou hast chosen, 25 That 
he may take part of this ministry and apostleship, 
from which Judas by transgression fell, that he might 
go to his own place. 26 And they gave forth their 
lots; and the lot fell upon Matthias; and he was 
.umbered with the eleven apostles. 


The sin of Judas was not only his shame and ruin, but it made a gap in the 
ey. jeve of the apostles ‘Chey were ordained twelve, with an eye to the tweive 


i. 10. “Looked steadfastly:” were gazing. The words indicate 
the intense feelings with which the apostles looked on their departing 
Lord. 

i. 12. “ Olivet:” “On the east the city is immediately enclosed 
by a long ridge, itself with four distinct summits, one outlier start- 
ing off to the north and another to the south. This ridge is that 
known, both in the Old and the New Testament, as the Mount of 
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tribes of Israel, descended from the twelve patriarchs; they were the twelve 
stars that make up the church’s crown, tev. xii. 1, and for them twelve thrones 
were designed, Mat. xix. 28. Now, being twelve when they were learners, if 
they were but eleven when they were to be teachers, it would occasion every 
one to inquire what was become of the twelfth; and so revive the remem- 
brance of the scandal of their society; and, therefore, care was taken before 


i the descent of the Spirit to fill up the vacancy, which now we have an account 
| of the doing of. 


( Our Lord Jesus, probably, having given directions about 
it, among other things which he spoke pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
Observe, 

First. The persons concerned in this affair. 

1. The house consisted of about a hundred and twenty. These were the 
number of the names, that is, the persons; some think the men only, distin- 
guished from the women. Dr. Lightfoot reckons that the eleven apostles, 

the seventy disciples, and about thirty-nine more, all of Christ’s own kindred, 
country, and concourse, made up this one hundred and twenty, and that these 
were a sort of synod, or congregation of ministers, a standing presbytery, 
ch. iv. 21,to whom none of the rest durst join themselves, ch. v. 13; and they 
continued together till the persecution at Stephen’s death dispersed them all 
but the apostles, ch. viii. 1. But he thinks that, besides these, there were many 
hundreds in Jerusalem, if not thousands, at this time that believed; and we 
have indeed read of many that believed on him there, but durst not confess 
him, and therefore I cannot think as he doth, that they were now formed into 
distinct congregations for the preaching of the Word, and other acts of worship 
nor that there was any thing of that till after the pouring out of the Spirit, and 
the conversions in the following chapter. Here was the beginning of the 
Christian church. This hundred and twenty was the grain of mustard seed 
that grew into a tree, the leaven that leavened the whole lump. 

2. ‘The speaker was Peter, who had been and still was the most forward man; 
and, therefore, notice is taken of his forwardness and zeal to shew that he had 
perfectly recovered the ground he lost by his denying his Master. And Peter 
being designed to be the apostle of the circumcision, while the sacred story 
stays among the Jews, he is still brought in, as afterwards, when it comes to 
speak of the Gentiles, it keeps to the story of Paul. 

Secondly. The proposal which Peter made for the choice of another apostle. 
He “stood up in the midst of the disciples,” ver. 15. He did not sit down, as 
one that gave laws, or had any supremacy over the rest; but stood up, as one 
that had only a motion to make, in which he paid a deference to his brethren, 
standing up when he spoke to them. Now, in this speech we may observe, 

1. ‘The account he gives of the vacancy made by the death of Judas, in which 
he is very particular, and, as became one that Christ had breathed upon, takes 
notice of the fulfilling of the Scriptures in it. Here is, 

Ist. The power to which Judas had been advanced; ver. 17, “ He was num- 
bered with us, and had obtained part of this ministry” which we are invested 
in. Note, Many are numbered with the saints in this world that will not be 
found among them in the day of separation between the precious and the vile. 
What will it avail us to be added to the number of Christians if we partake 
not of the spirit and nature of Christians ? Judas’ having obtained part of this 
ministry was but an aggravation of his sin and ruin, as it will be of theirs wlro 
prophesied in Christ’s name, and yet were workers of iniquity. 

2nd. ‘he sin of Judas, notwithstanding his advancemeut to this honour. He 
“was guide to them that took Jesus ;” not only informed Christ’s persecutors 
where they might find him, which they might have done effectually though he 
had kept out ot sight; but he had the impudence to appear openly at the head 
of the party that seized him. He went before them to the place, and, as if he 
had been proud of the honour, gave the word of command; “ That same is he, 
hold him fast.” Note, Ringleaders in sin are the worst of sinners, especially 
if those that by their office should have been guides to the friends of Christ 
are guides to his enemies. 

3rd. The ruin of Judas by this sin. Perceiving the chief priests to seek the 
life of Christ and hisedisciples, he thought to save his by going over to them; 
and, not only so, but to get an estate under them, of which his wages for his 
service he hoped would be but an earnest. But see what came of it: 

First. He lost his money shamefully enough; ver. 18, he purchased a field 
with the thirty pieces of silver which were the reward of his iniquity. He 
did not purchase the field, but the wages of his unrighteousness did; and it is 
very elegantly expressed thus, in derision of his projects to enrich himself by 
this bargain. He thought to have purchased a field for himself, as Gehazi did 
with what he got from Naaman by a lie: see 2 Ain. v. 26; but it proved the 
purchase of a field to bury strangers in; and what the better was he for that 
or any of his? It was to him an unrighteous mammon, it deceived him; and 
the reward of his iniquity was the stumblingblock of his iniquity. 

Secondly. He lost his life more shamefully. We were told, Mat. xxvii. 5, that 
he went away in despair, and was suffocated; so the word sigmifies there, and 
no more; here it is added (us latter historians add to those who went before) 
that, being strangled, or choked, with grief and horror, he fell headlong, fell on 
his face, so Dr. Hammond; and, partly with the swelling of his own breast, 
and partly with the violence of the fall, he burst asuuder in the midst, so that 
all his bowels tumbled out. If, when the devil was cast out of a child, he 
tore him, threw him down, and rent him, and almost killed him, as we find 
Mar. ix. 36; Lu. ix. 42, no wonder if, when he had full possession of Judas, he 
threw him headlong, and burst him. ‘The suffocating of him, which Matthew 
relates, would make him swell till he burst, which Peter relates. He burst 
asunder with a great noise, so Dr. Edwards, which was heard by the neigh- 
bours, and so, as it follows, it came to be known, ver. 19. His bowels gushed out; 
Luke writes like a physician, understanding all the entrails of the middle and 
lower ventricle. Bowelling is part of the punishment of traitors. Justly do 
those bowels gush out that were shut up against the Lord Jesus. And perhaps 
Christ had an eye to the fate of Judas, when he said of the wicked servant that 
he would cut him in sunder, Mat. xxiv. 51. 

4th. The public notice that was taken of this. “It was known to all the 
dwellers in Jerusalem ;” it was, as it were, put into the newspapers, and was 
all the talk of the town, as a remarkable judgment of God upon him that 
betrayed his Master, ver. 19. It was not only discoursed of among the disciples, 
but it was in everybody’s mouth, and nobody disputed the truth of the fact. “ It 
was known,” that is, it was known to be true, incontestably so. Now one 
would think this should have awakened those to repentance that had had any 
hand in the death of Christ, when they saw him that had the first hand thus 
made an example. But their hearts were hardened; and those of them that 
were to be softened, it must be done by the Word, and the Spirit working with 
it. Here is one proof of the notoriety of the thing mentioned, that the field 
which was purchased with Judas’ money was called Aceldama, the field of 
blood, because it was bought with the price of blood, which perpetuated the 
infamy, not only of him that sold that innocent precious blood, but of them that 
pen it too. Look how they. will answer it, when God shall make inquisition 
for blood. 

5th. ‘he fulfilling of the Scriptures in this, which had spoken so plainly of 
it, that it must needs be fulfilled, ver. 16. Let none be surprised or stumbled 
at it, that this should be the exit of one of the twelve, for David had foretold, 


the long ridge of Olivet forms a familiar feature—so near, so imme- 
diately overhanging the town, that it almost seems to be within it. 
. The olives and vineyards, from which it derived its name, 
must in earlier times have clothed it far more completely than at 
present. Now it is only in the deeper and more secluded slope 
leading up to the northernmost summit that these venerable trees 
spread into anything like a forest. And in those times myrtle- 


Olives, or of the olive-garden. . . . From every roof of the city || groves, pines, and palm-trees, all of which have now disanp-ared, 
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not only his sin, (which Christ had taken notice of, Jno. xiii. 18, from Ps. xii. 9. 
“He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel against me,”) but had 
also foretold, . 

First. His punishment; Ps. \xix. 25,“ Let his habitation be desolate.” That 
psalm refers to the Messiah —mention was made but two or three verses before 
of their giving him gall anc vinegar,—and therefore the following predictions 
of the destruction of David’s enemies must be applied to the enemies of Christ, 
and particularly to Judas. Perhaps he had some habitation of his own at 
Jerusalem, which, upon this, everybody was afraid to live in, and so it became 
desolate. This pre iction signifies the same with that of Bildad concerning 
the wicked man, that his “ confidence shall be rooted out of his tabernacle, and 
it shall bring him to the king of terrors. It shall dwell in his tabernacle, 
because it is none of his: brimstone shall be scattered upon his habitation,’ 
Job xviii. 14, 15. 

Secondly. ‘The substitution of another in his room. “ His bishoprick,” or his 
office, for so the word signifies in general, “shall another take,” which is quoted 
from Ps. cix. 8. With this quotation Peter very aptly introduceth the follow- 
ing proposal. 
instituted, whether magistracy or ministry, either for the wickedness of any 
that are in that office, or for the ignominious punishment of that sepa iol 
nor will God suffer any purpose of his to be frustrated, any commission of his 
to be vacated, or any work of his to be undone, for the miscarriages of them 
that are intrusted therewith. The unbelief of man shall not make the promise 
of God of none effect. Judas is hanged, but his bishoprick is not lost. It is 
said of his habitation, that no man shall dwell therein, there he shall have no 
heir; but it is not said so of his bishoprick, there he shall not want a successor. 
It is with the officers of the church as with the members of it, if the natural 
branches be broken off, others shall be grafted in, Rom. xi. 17. Christ’s cause 
shall never be lost for want of witnesses. 

4 The motion he makes for the choice of another apostle, ver. 21, 22, where 
observe, 

Ist. How the person must be qualified that must fill up the vacaney. It must 
be one “ of these men,” these seventy disciples, “that have companied with us,” 
that have constantly attended us “all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and 
out among us,” preaching and working miracles for three years and a half, 

* beginning from the baptism of John,” which the Gospel of Christ commenced 
from, “ unto the same day that he was taken up from us.” Those that have 
een diligent, and faithful, and constant in the discharge of the duty of a lower 
station are fittest to be preferred to a higher; that have been faithful in a 
little shall be intrusted with more. And none should be employed as ministers 
of Christ, preachers of his Gospel, and rulers in his church, but those that are 
well acquainted with his doctrine and doings from first to last. None shall be 
an apostle but one that has companied with the apostles, and that continually ; 
v4] that has visited them now and then, but been intimately conversant with 
them. 

2nd. To what work he is called that must fill up the vacancy. He must “bea 
witness with us of his resurrection.” By this it appears that others of the dis- 
ciples were with the eleven when Christ appeared to them, else they could not 
have been witnesses with them, as competent witnesses as they of his resur- 
rection. The great thing which the apostles were to attest to the world was 
Christ’s resurrection ; for that was the great proof of his being the Messiah 
and the foundation of. our hope in him. See what the apostles were ordaine 
to; not to a secular dignity and dominion, but to preach Christ, and the power 
of his resurrection. 

Thirdly. The nomination of the person that was to succeed Judas in his office 
as an apostle. 

1. Two, who were known to have been Christ’s constant attendants, an 1 men 
of great integrity, were set up as candidates for the place; ver. 23, “ They ap- 
pointed two,”—not the eleven, they did not take upon them to determine who 
should be put up,—but the hundred and twenty; for to them Peter spoke, and 
not to the eleven. The two they nominated were Joseph and Matthias, of 
neither of whom do we read elsewhere, except this Joseph be the same with 
that Jesus which is called Justus, whom Paul speaks of, Col. iv. 11, and who is 
said to be of the circumcision, a native Jew as this was, and who was a fellow- 
worker with Paul unto the kingdom of God, and a comfort to him; and then it 
is observable, that, though he came short of ‘being an apostle, he did not there- 
fore quit the ministr y, but was very useful in a lower station; for, “are all 
apostles? are all prophets?” Some think this Joseph is he that is called Joses, 
Mar. vi. 3, the brother of James the less, Mar. xv. 40, and was called Joses the 
just, as he was called James the just. Some confound this with that Joses 
mentioned ch. iv. 36, but that was of Cyprus, this of Galilee ; and it should seem, 
to distingt rish them, that was called Barnabas, ‘a son of consolation,’ this Bar- 
sabas, ‘a son of the oath. These two were both of them such worthy men, and 
so well qualified for the office, that they could not tell which of them was 
fittest, but all agreed it must be one of them two. They did not propose them- 
selves, nor strive for the place, but humbly sat still and were appointed to it. 

2. They applied themselves to God by prayer for direction, not which of the 
seventy, —for none of the rest could stand in competition with these in the 
opinion of all present,—but which of these two? ver. 24, 25. 

Ist. They appeal to God as the searcher of hearts; “ “Thou, Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men,” which we do not, and better than they know 
their ewn. Observe, when an apostle was to be chosen, he must be chosen by 
his heart, and the temper and disposition of that. Yet Jesus, who knew all 
men’s hearts, for wise and holy ends chose Judas to be one of the twelve. It is 
comfortable to us, in our prayers for the welfare of the church and its ministers, 
that the God we pray to knows the hearts of all men, and hath them, not only 
under his eye, but in his hand, and turns them which way soever he will; can 
make them fit for his purpose, if he do not find them so, by giving them another 
spirit. 

2nd. They desire to know which of these God hath chosen; Lord, shew us 
that, and we are satisfied. It is fit God should choose his own Servants ; and so 
far as he any way, by the disposals of his providence, or the gifts of his Spirit, 
sb whom-he hath chosen, or what he hath chosen for us, we ought to comply 
with him. 

3rd. They are ready to receive him as a brother whom God hath chosen; for 
they are not contriving to have so much the more dignity themselves by keeping 
out another, but desire to have one to “take part of this ministry and apostle- 
ship,” to join with us in the work, and share with us in the honour. “from 
which Judas by transgression fell ; 3 threw himself, by deserting and betraying 
his Master, from the place of an apostle, which he was unworthy of, that he 
might go to his own place, the place of a traitor, the fittest place for him; not 
only to the gibbet, but to hell,—that was his own place. Note, Those that 

betray Christ, as they fall from the dignity of relation to him, so they fall into all 
misery. Itis "said of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 24, 25, that he went to his own place : 
that is, one one of the rgbbins, he went to hell. Dr. Whitby quotes Ignatius 
saying, here is appointed to every man, idcos tomos, a proper place, whic 
eaks the saine with that of God’s rendering to every man according to h 
orks.’ And our Saviour said, that Judas’ own place should be such as th 
had been better for him he had never been bor n, Mat. xxvi. 24: his mic 


must have made it a constant resort for pleasure or seclusion.” 
(Stanley, “Sinai and Palestine,” p. 186.) ‘A Sabbath-day’s journey :” 
i.e, about six furlongs. (See Luke xxiv. 50; John xi. 18.) The 
explanation of the apparent contradiction is simple. The term 
Bethany was often used of the district of Bethany, which stretched 
to within one Sabbath-day’s journey of Jerusalem, and there touched 
Bethphage, which was a district stretching up to Jernsalem. Hence 
Luke means that our Lord led his disciples through the district of 
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| such as to be worse than not being. Judas had been a hypocrite, and hell is 
the proper place of such; other sinners, as inmates, have their portion with 
them, Mat. xxiv. 5). 

4th. ‘he doubt was determined by lot, ver. 26, which is an apneal to God, 
and lawful to be used for the determining matters not otherwise determinable, 
provided it be done in a solemn religious manner, and with prayer, the prayer 
of faith ; for “the lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposal thereof is of 
the Lor d,” Pr. xvi. 33. Matthias was not ordained by the imposition of hands, 
as pr esbyters were, for he was chosen by lot, which was the act of God; and, 
| therefore, as he must be baptized, so he must be ordained, by the Holy Ghost, 
as they all were not many days after. Thus the number of the apostles was 
made up, as afterwards, when James, another of the twelve, was martyred, 
Paul was made an apostle. ; 


CHAPTER II. 


Between the promise of the Messiah’s coming, even the latest of those promises, and his 
coming, many ages intervened; but between the promise of the Spirit and his coming 
there were but a few days; and during those days the apostles, though they had 
received orders to preach the Gospel to every creature, and to begin at Jerusalem, yet 
lay perfectly wind-bound, incognito, and not offering to preach. But in this chapter 


the north wind and the south wind awake, and then they awake, and we have them 
in the pulpit presently. Here is, I. The descent of the Spirit upon the apostles, and 
those that were with them, on the day of Pentecost, ver. 1—4. II. The various specu- 
lations which this occasioned among the people that were now met in Jerusalem from 
all parts, ver. 5—13. III. The sermon which Peter preached to them hereupon, wherein 
he shews that this pouring out of the Spirit was the accomplishment of an Old Testa- 
ment promise, ver. 14—21; that it was a confirmation of Christ’s being the Messiah, 
which was already proved by his resurrection, ver. 21—32; and that it was a fruit and 
evidence of his ascension in heaven, ver. 33—36. IV. The good effect of this sermon 
in the conversion of many to the faith of Christ, and their addition to the church, 
ver. 37—41. V. The eminent piety and charity of those primitive Christians, and the 
manifest tokens of God’s presence with them, and power in them, ver. 42—47. 


ND when the day of Pen- 
tecost was fully come, they 
were all with one ay in 
one place. 2 And suddenly 
there came a sound from 
heaven as of a_ rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled 
all the house where they 
were sitting. 3 And there 
appeared unto. them cloven tongues like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them. 4 And they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 


| with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. 


We have here an account of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the disciples 
of Christ. Observe, 

First. When and where this was done, which is particularly noticed for the 
area ter cer tainty of the thing. 

It was “ when the day of Pentecost was fully come;” where there seems 
to be a reference to the manner of the expression in the institution ot this feast, 
where it is said, Lev. xxiii. 15, Ye shall count unto you seven sabbaths complete 
from the day of the offering of the firstfr uits, which was the next day but one 
after the passover, the sixteenth day of the month Abib, which was the da 
that Christ rose. This day was fully come; that is, the night preceding, wi 
a part of the day, was fully past. 

Ist. The Holy Ghost came down at the time of a solemn feast, because there 
was then a great concourse of people to Jerusalem from all parts "of the country, 
and of proselytes from other countries, which would make it the more public, 
and the fame of it to be spread the sooner and farther, which would contribute 
much to the propagating of the Gospel into all nations. Thus now, as before 
at the passover, the Jewish feasts served to toll the bell for gospel services and 
entertainments. 

2nd. This feast of Pentecost was kept in remembrance of the giving of the 
law upon mount Sinai, from whence the incorporating of the Jewish church 
was to be dated, which Dr. Lightfoot reckons to be just one thousand four 
hundred and forty-seven years before this. Fitly, therefore, is the Holy Ghost 
given at that feast, in fire, and in tongues, for the promulgation of the evangelical 
law ; not, as that, to one nation, but to every creature. 

3rd. The feast of Pentecost happened on the first day of the week, which was 
an additional honour put on that day, and a confirmation of it to be the Christian 
sabbath, ‘the day which the Lord hath made,” to be a standing memorial in his 
church of those two great blessings, the resurrection of Christ, and the pour- 
ing out of the Spirit, both on that day of the week. This serves not only 
to justify us in observing that day, under the style and title of the Lord’s rpe 
but to direct us in the sanctifying of it to give God praise particularly for 
those two great blessings. Every Lord’s day in the year, I think, there should 
be a full and particular notice taken in our prayers and praiseg ‘of these two, 
as there is by some churches of the one, once a year, upon Easter-day, an 
of the other, once a year, upon Whit-sunday. O that we may do it with suit- 
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able affections! 

2. lt was when “ they were all with one accord in one place.” What place it 
was we are not told particularly; whether in the temple, where they attended 
at public times, Lu. xxiv. 53; or whether in their own upper room, where they 
met at other times; but it was at Jerusalem, because it had been the place 
which God chose to put his name there, and the prophecy was, that from 
thence the Word of the Lord should go forth to all nations, Jsa. ii. 3. And it 
was now the place of the general rendezvous of all devout people; here God 
had promised to meet them and bless them; here, therefore, he meets them 
with this blessing of blessings. Though Jerusalem had done the utmost dis 
honour imaginable to Christ, yet he did this honour to Jerusalem, to teach vn 
not to fall out with places, nor conceive prejudices against them; for God has 
his remnant in all places: he had so in Jerusaiem. 

Here they were in one place, and they were not as yet so many but that ona 
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Bethphage up to that point on the Mount of Olives where it touched 
the district of Bethany; and this point was one Sabbath-day’s 
journey from Jerusalem. 

i. 13. “ Abode:” not lodged, but had as a place of rendezvous. 

i. 14. “ With the women :” in the Jewish Temple women were not 
permitted to worship with men, but had a separate court, the 
“ Court of the Women ;” they were also separated in the synagogue. 
(See Luke viii. 2, 3, xxiii. 49, 55, xxiv. 10.) 
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place, and no large one, wonld hold them all; and here they were with one | 
accerd. We cannot forget how often, while their Master was with them, there 
“were strifes among them which should be greatest; but now all these strifes 
were at an end, we hear no more of them. What they had received already of 
the Holy Ghost, when Christ breathed on them, had in a good measure rectified 
the mistakes upon which those contests were grounded, and had disposed them 
to holy love. ‘hey had prayed more together of late than usual, ch. i. 14, and 
that made them love one another better. By his grace he thus prepared them 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost; for that blessed dove comes not where there is 
noise and clamour, but moves upon the face of the still waters, not the rugged 
ones. Would we have the Spirit poured out upon us from on high, let us be 
all of one accord, and, notwithstanding variety of sentiments and interests, as 
no doubt there was among those disciples, let us agree to love one another; for 
where brethren dwell together in unity there it is that the Lord commands 
his blessing. 

Secondly. How, and in what manner, the Holy Ghost came upon them. We 
often read in the Old Testament of God’s coming down in a cloud, as when he 
took possession of the tabernacle first, and afterwards of the temple, which 
intimates the darkness of that dispensation. And Christ went up to heaven in 
a cloud, to intimate how much we are kept in the dark concerning the upper 
world. But the Holy Ghost did not descend in a cloud; for he was to dispel 
and pers the clouds that overspread men’s minds, and to bring light into the 
world. 

1. Here is an audible summons given them, to awaken their expactations of 
something great, ver. 2.. It is here said, Ist. That it came suddenly, did not 
rise gradually, as common winds do, but was at the height immediately. It 
came sooner than they expected, and startled even them that were now together 
waiting, and probably employed in some religious exercises. 2nd. It was a 
sound from heaven, like a thunderclap, Rev. vi. 1. God is said to bring the 
winds out of his treasuries, Ps.cxxxv.7, and to gather them in his_hands, 
Pr. xxx. 4. From him this sound came, like the voice of one crying, Prepare 

e the way of the Lord. 3rd. It was the sound of a wind, for the way of the 

pirit is like that of the wind, Jno. iii. 8, “Thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it comes, or whither it goes.” When the spirit of life is 
to enter into the dry bones, the prophet is bid to “ prophesy unto the winds; 
Come from the four winds, O breath,” Fze. xxxvii.9. And though it was not 
in the wind that the Lord came to Elijah, yet that prepared him to receive his 
discovery of himself in the still small voice, 1 Ain. xix. 11,12. ‘ God’s way is 
in the whirlwind and the storm,” Nah. i. 3; and out of the whirlwind he spoke 
to Job. 4th. It was a rushing mighty wind. It was strorg and violent, and 
came not only with a great. noise, but with a great force, as if it would bear 
down all before it. his was to signify the powerful influences and operations 
of the Spirit of God upon the minds of men, and thereby upon the world, that 
they should be mighty through God, to the casting down of imaginations. 
5th. It filled not only the room, but “‘all the house where they were sitting.” 
Probably it alarmed the whole city, but, to shew that it was supernatural, 
presently fixed upon that particular house; as some think the wind that was 
sent to arrest Jonah affected only the ship that he was in, Jonah i. 4, and as 
the wise men’s star stood over the house where the Child was; and this would 
direct the people who observed it whither to go to inguire the meaning of it. 
This wind filling the house would strike an awe upon the disciples, and help to 
put them into a very serious, reverent, and composed frame for the receiving 
of the Holy Ghost. Thus the convictions of the Spirit make way for his com- 
forts; and the rough blasts of that blessed wind prepare the soul for its soft 
and gentle gales, 

2. Here is a visible sign of the gift they were to receive. They saw “ cloven 
tongues, like as of fire,” ver. 3; and “ it sat,” éxa#oe, not they sat, those cloven 
tongues; but he, that is, the Spirit signified thereby, rested “upon each of 
them,” as he is said to rest upon the prophets of old; or, as Dr. Hammond 
describes it, ‘There was an appearance of something like flaming fire, lighting 
on every one of them, which divided asunder, and so formed the resemblance 
of tongues, with that part of them that was next their heads divided or cloven.’ 
The flame of a candle is somewhat like a tongue; and there is a meteor which 
naturalists call ignis lambens,—‘a gentle flame,’ not a devouring fire; such was 
this. Observe, 

Ist. There was an outward sensible sign for the confirming of the faith of 
the disciples themselves, and for the convincing of others. hus the prophets 
of old had frequently their first mission confirmed by signs, that all Israel 
might know them to be established prophets. 

2nd. The sign given was fire, that John Baptist’s saying concerning Christ 
might be fulfilled, ‘He shall Wee SO with the Holy Ghost and with fire;” 
with the Holy Ghost, as with fire. They were now in the feast of Pentecost, 
celebrating the memorial of the giving of the law upon mount Sinai, and as that 
was given in fire, and therefore is called a fiery law, so is the Gospel. Eze- 
kiel’s mission was confirmed by a vision of burning coals of fire, #ze. i. 13; and 
Isaiah’s by a coal of fire touching his lips, Zsa. vi. 7. The Spirit like fire melts 
the heart, separates and burns up the dross, and kindles pious and devout affec- 
tions in the soul, in which, as in the fire upon the altar, the spiritual sacrifices 
are offered up. This is that fire which Christ came to send upon the earth, 

u. Xu. 49. 

3rd. This fire appeared in cloven tongues. The operations of the Spirit were 
many; that of speaking with divers tongues was one, and was singled out to be 
the first indication of the gift of the Holy Ghost, and to that this sign had a 
reference. First. They were tongues, for from the Spirit we have the Word 
of God, and by him Christ woutd speak to the world; and he gave the Spirit 
to the disciples, not only to endue them with knowledge, but to endue them 
with a power to publish and proclaim to the world what tie knew; for the 
“ dispensation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” Secondly. 
These tongues were cloven, to signify that God would hereby divide unto all 
nations the knowledge of his grace, as he is said to have divided to them by his 
providence the light of the heavenly bodies, Dew. iv. 19. The tongues were 
divided, and yet they still continued all of one accord; for there may be a 
sincere unity of affections where yet there is a diversity of expression. Dr. 
Lightfoot Obaarée. that the dividing of tongues at Babel was the casting 
off of the heathen; for, when they had Jost the language in which alone God 
was spqken of and preached, they utterly lost the knowiedge of God and 
religion, and fell into idolatry. But now, after above two thousand years, 
God by another dividing of tongues restores the knowledge of himself to the 
nations. 

4th. This fire sat upon them for some time, to shew the constant residence 
of the Holy Ghost with them. The prophetic gifts of old were conferred 
sparingly, and but at some times; but the disciples of Christ had the gifts of 
the Spirit always with them, though the sign, we may suppose, presently dis- 
appeared. Whether these flames of fire passed from one to another, or whether 
there were as many flames as there were persons, is not certain. But they 
must be strong and bright flames, that would be visible in the daylight, as it 
now was, for the day was fully come. 

Thirdly. What was the immediate effect of this. , 

1. “* They were all filled with the Holy Ghost ” more plentifully and power. 


i. 15. “In those days:” during the ten days between the Ascen- 
sion and Pentecost. “An hundred and twenty:” compare 1 Cor. 
xv. 6, where St. Pavl mentions five hundred. Here Luke is not 
‘mentioning all the disciples throughout the country, but simply the 
number of those present at this meeting. Our Lord’s appearance to 
the five hundred probably took place in Galilee, where the great 
majority of his disciples resided. 

i. 17. “For he was numbered:” rather, “ because,” giving the 
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fully than they were before. They were filled with the graces of the Spirit 
and were more than ever under his sanctifying influences; were now holy, and 
heavenly, and spiritual; more weaned from this world, and better acquainted 
with the other, They were more filled with the comforts of the Spirit, rejoiced 
more than ever in the love of Christ, and the hope of heaven; and in it their 
griefs and fears were swallowed up. ‘They were also, for the proof of this 
filled with the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which is especially meant here. They 
were endued with miraculous powers for the furtherance of the Gospel. It 
seems evident to me, that not the twelve apostles only, but all the hundred 
and twenty disciples, were filled with the Holy Ghost alike at this time,— 
all the seventy disciples, who were apostolical men, and employed in the 
same work, and all the rest too that were to preach the Gospel; for it is said 
expressly, Eph. iv. 8, 11, that “when Christ ascended on high,” (which refers 
to this here, ver. 33,) “he gave gifts unto men,” not only “some apostles,” 
(such were the twelve;) but “some prophets; and some evangelists,” (such 
were many of the seventy disciples, itinerant preachers ;) “and some pastors 
and teachers,” settled in particular churches, as we may suppose some of 
these afterwards were. ‘The “all” here must refer to the all that were 
together, ver. 1; ch. i. 14, 15. 

2. “ They began to speak with other tongues,” besides their native language 
though they had never learned any other. They spake not matters of common 
conversation, but the Word of God, and the praises of his name, “as the 
Spirit gave them utterance,” or gave them to speak dropHéyyeabu,—to speak 
apophthegms, substantial and weighty sayings worthy to be had in remem- 
brance. It is probable it was not only one that was enabled to speak one 
language, and another another, as it was with the several families that were 
dispersed from Babel; but every one was enabled to speak divers languages, as 
heshould have occasion to use them. And we may suppose that they not only 
understood themselves, but understood one another too, which the builders of 
Babel did not, Gen. xi. 7. They did not speak here and there a word of ano- 
ther tongue, or stammer out some broken sentences; but spoke it as readily, 
properly, and elegantly, as if it had been their mother tongue; for whatever 
was produced by miracle was the best of the kind. ‘They spake not from any 
previous thought or meditation, but “as the Spirit gave them utterance ;” he 
furnished them with the matter as well as the language. Now this was, Ist. 
A very great miracle. 1t was a miracle upon the mind, (and so had most of the 
nature of a gospel miracle,) for in the mind words are framed. They had not 
only never learned these languages, but hat never learned any foreign tongue, 
which might have facilitated these; nay, for aught appears, they had never so 
much as heard these languages spoken, or had any idea of them. ‘They were 
neither scholars nor travellers, nor had had any opportunity of learning lan- 
guages, either by books or conversation. Peter, indeed, was forward enough to 
speak in his own tongue, but the rest of them were no spoksmen, nor were they 
quick of apprehension; yet now, not only the heart of the rash understands 
knowledge, but the tongue of the stammerers is ready to speak elegantly 
Isa. xxxii. 4. When Moses complained, “I am slow of speech,” God said, “ft 
will be with thy mouth, and Aaron shall be thy spokesman.” But he did more 
for these messengers of his; he that made man’s mouth new-made theirs. 2nd. 
A very proper, needful, and serviceable miracle. ‘The language the disciples 
spoke was Syriac, a dialect of the Hebrew; so that it was necessary they should 
be endued with the gift, both for the understanding of the original Hebrew of 
the Old Testament, in which it was written, and of the original Greek of the 
New Testament, in which it was to be written. But that was not all; they were 
commissioned to preach the Gospel to every creature, to disciple all nations. But 
here is an insuperable difficulty at the threshold. How shall they master the 
several languages, so as to speak intelligibly toall the nations; it will be the work 
of a man’s life to learn their languages. And therefore to prove that Christ 
could give authority to preach to the nations, he gives ability to preach to 
them in their own language. And it should seem that this was the accom- 
plishment of that promise which Christ made to his disciples, Jno. xiv. 123 
* Greater works than these shall ye do.” For this. may well be reckoned, al 
things considered, a greater work than the miraculous cures Christ wrought. 
Christ himself did not speak with other tongues, nor did he enable his disciples 
to do it while he was with them; but it was the first effect of the pouring out 
of the Spirit upon them. And Archbishop ‘Tillotson thinks it probable that, 
if the conversion of infidels to Christianity were now sincerely and vigorously 
attempted by men of honest minds, God would extraordinarily countenance 
such 7“ attempt with all fitting assistance, as he did the first publication of the 

xospel. 


5 And there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, 
devout men, out of every nation under heaven. 6 
Now when this was noised abroad, the multitude 
came together, and were confounded, because that 
every man heard them speak in his own language. 


CosTUMES 
Of Lydia, Media, Persia, Phrygia, Judea, Rome, Greece, and Asia Minor. 


reason why Peter applied this prophecy to Judas. 
prophecy, and may apply it to Judas because,” &e. 
1,18. “Falling headlong:” supplementary to the account m 
Matthew. “As he fell strangled with his face downwards, his body 
burst and his entrails gushed out” (Cook). “ Purchased: ” see Matt. 
xxvii. 6—8. Alford says that we cannot reconcile these accounts until 
we know more of the facts. As regards the purchase, he considers 
the account in Matthew as more particular, the one here more 
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e And they were all amazed and marvelled, saying | 
one to another, Behold, are not all these which 
speak Galileans? 8 And how hear we every man 
in our own tongue, wherein we were born? 9 Par- 
thians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers, 
in Mesopotamia, and in Judzea, and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus, and Asia, 10 Phrygia, and Pamphiylia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, 
and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, 11 
Cretes and Arabians, we do hear them speak in our 
tongues the wonderful works of God. 12 And they 
were all amazed, and were in doubt, saying one to 
another, What meaneth this? 13 Others mocking’ 
said, These men are full of new wine. 


We have here an account of the public notice that was taken of this extraor- 
dinary gift, with which the disciples were all on a sudden endued. Observe, | 

First. The great concourse of people that there was now at Jerusalem ; it 
should seem more than usually was at the feast of Pentecost. 2 here were 
dwelling,” or abiding, “at Jerusalem Jews,” that were “devout men, disposed 
to religion, and that had the fear of God before their eyes, (so the word pro- 
perly signifies,) some of them proselytes of righteousness, that were circumcised 
and admitted members of the Jewish church, others only proselytes of the 
gate, that forsook idolatry, and gave up themselves to the worship of the true 
God, but not to the ceremonial Jaw; some of those there were at Jerusalem 
now “out of every nation under heaven” whither the Jews were dispersed, 
or from whence proselytes were come. The expression is hyperbolical, noting 
that there were some from most of the then known parts of the world, As much 
as ever Tyre was, or London is, the rendezvous of trading people from all parts, 
Jerusalem at that time was of religious people from all parts. Now, 

1. We may here see what were some of those countries whence those 
strangers came, ver. 9—11. Some from the eastern countries, as the Parthians, 
Medes, Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia,” the posterity of Shem; from 
thence we come in order to Judea, which ought to be mentioned, because, 
though the language of them in Judwa was the same with that which the 
disciples spoke, yet before they spoke it with the north country tone and 
dialect, (“Thou art a Galilean, and thy speech bewrays thee,”) but now they 
spoke it as fine as the inhabitants of Judea themselves did. Next come the 
inhabitants of Cappadocia, Pontus, and that country about Propontis whieh 
was particularly called Asia, and these were the countries in which those 
strangers were scattered to whom St. Peter writes, 1 Pet. i. 1. Next come the 
dwellers in Phrygia and Pamphylia, which lay westward, the posterity of 
Japhet, as were also the strangers of Rome. ‘There were some also that dwelt 
in the southern parts of Egypt, in the parts of Libya, about Cyrene. There 
were also some from the island of Crete, and some from the deserts of Arabia. 
But they were all either Jews originally, dispersed into those countries, or 
proselytes to thé Jewish religion, but natives of those countries. Dr. Whitby 
observes, that the Jewish writers about this time, as Philo and Josephus, speal 
of the Jews as dwelling every where through the whole earth; and that there 
is not a people upon earth among whom some Jews do not inhabit. 

2. We may inquire what brought all those Jews and proselytes together to 
Jerusalem at this time; not to make a transient visit thither to the feast of 
Pentecost, for they are said to dwell there. They took lodgings there, because 
there was at this time a general expectation of the appearing of the Messiah; 
for Daniel’s weeks were just now expired; the sceptre was departed from 
Judah; it was then generally thought that “the kingdom of God should imme- 
diately appear,” Zu. xix.11. This brought those who were most zealous and 
devout to Jerusalem to sojourn there, that they might have an early share in the 
kingdom of the Messiah, and the blessings of that kingdom. 

Secondly. The amazement which these strangers were seized with when they 
heard the disciples speak to them in their own tongues. It should seem the | 
disciples spoke in various languages before the people of those languages came 
to them; for it is intimated, ver. 6, that the spreading of the report of this 


abroad was it that brought the multitude together, especially those of different 
countries, who seem to have been more affected with this work of wonder than 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem themselves. 

1. They observe that the speakers are all Galileans; that know no other but 
their mother tongue, ver. 7; they are despicable men, from whom nothing 
learned or polite is to be expected. (God chose the weak and foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise and mighty. Christ was thought to be a 
Galilean, and his disciples really were so; unlearned and ignorant men. 

2. They acknowledged that they spake intelligibly and readily their own 
Nanguage, which they were the most competent judges of; so right and exact, 
that none of their own countrymen could speak it better. “ We hear every 
man in our own tongue wherein we were born,” ver. 8; that is, we hear one 
or other of them speak our native language. ‘The Parthians hear one of them 
speak their language, the Medes hear another of them speak theirs, and so of 
the rest; ver. 11, ““ We do hear them speak in our tongues the wonderful works 
of God.” Their respective languages were not only unknown at Jerusalem, 
but probably, despised and undervalued; and, therefore, it was not only a sur- 
prise, but a pleasing surprise, to them to hear the language of their own country 
spoken, as it naturally is to those that are strangers in a strange land. 

ist. ‘he things they heard the apostles discourse of were the wonderful 
works of God, peyadcia tov Gcov, Magnalia Dei,—‘'The great things of God,’ 
It is likely the apostles spoke of Christ and redemption by him, and the grace 
of the Gospel; and these are indeed the great things of God, and which will be 
for ever marvellous in our eyes. 

2nd. They heard them both praise God for these great things and instruct 
the people concerning these things, in their own tongue, according as they per- 
caived the language of their hearers, or those that inquired of them, to be. Now 
though, perhaps, by dwelling some time at Jerusalem, they were got to be so 
much masters of the Jewish language as that they could have understood the 
meaning of the disciples if they had spoken that language, yet, First. This 
was more strange, and Lelped te convince their judgment that th's doctrine 
was of God; for tongues were fora sign to them that believed not.1 Cor. xiv, 22. 
Secondly It was more kind, and helped to engage their affections, as it was a 
Plain indication of the favour intended to the Geutiles, and that the knowledge 
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and worship of God should no lonzer be confirsed to the Jews, but the partition 
wall should be broven dowa., Anu this is to us a plain ia imation o. tae mind and 
will of God, that the sacred records of God's wonderful works shouid be preserved 
by all nations in their own tongues; that the Scriptures should be read, and pubhe 
worship performed in the vulgar languages of the nations. 

3. They wonder at it, and look upon it as un astonishing thing; ver. 12, “they 
were all amazed;’’ they were in an ecstacy, so the word is; and tuey were in 
doubt what the meaning of it was, and whether it was to introduce the kiagdom of 
the Messivh, which they were big wich the expectation of. They asked themselves, 
and one another, ti Gv WéAvr TovTO Elvac; Quid hoc sii vult 7—* What is the tendency 
of this?’ Surely it is to dignify, and so to distinguish, these men as messeugers 
from heaven ; and therefore, like Moses at the bush, they will ‘“‘ turn aside und see 
this great sight.” : 

Thirdly. Tae scorn which some made of it, who were natives of Judwa and 
Jerusale n, probably the scribes and Pharisees, and chief priests, who always 
resisted the Holy Ghost. They said, ‘‘ These men are full of new wine,” or swext 
wine; they have diuuk too much this festival time, ver. 13. Not that they wers 
so absurd ss to think that wine in the head would enable men to speak languages 
which tbey never learned; but these, being native Jews, knew not, as the others 
did, that these were really the languages of other nations, and therefore took wnat 
they said to be gibberish and nonsense, such as drunkards, those fools in Israel, 
sometimes talk. As, when they resolved not to believe the finger of the Spirit in 
Christ’s miracles, they turned it off with this, He casteth out deyils by compact 
with the prince of the devils, so, when they resolved not to believe the voice of the 
Spirit in the apostles preaching, they turned it off with this, ** These men are full 
of new wine.” And, if they called the master of the house a wine-bibber, no marvel 
if they so call them of his household, 


14 But Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted 
up his voice, and said unto them, Ye men of Judea, 


and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this known 


unto you, and hearken to my words: 15 For these 
are not drunken, as ye suppose, seeing it is but the 
third hour of the day. 16 But this is that which 
was spoken by the prophet Joel; 17 And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour 


out of my Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and 


your daugliters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams: 18 And on my servants and on iny hand- 
maidens I will pour out in those days of my Spirit ; 
and they shall prophesy: 19 And I will shew won- 
ders in heaven above, and signs in the earth beneath ; 
blood, and fire, and vapour of smoke: 20 ‘The sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, before that great and notable day of the Lord 
come: 21 And it shall come to pass, that whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved. 


22 Ye men of Israel, hear these words; Jesus of 


Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by 
miracles and wonders and signs, which God did by 
lim in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know: 


23 Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel 


and foreknowledge of God, ye lave taken, and b 

wicked hands have crucified and stain: 24 Whom 
God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of 
death: because it was not possible that he should 
be holden of it. 25 For David speaketh concerning 
him, I foresaw the Lord always before my face, for 
he is on my right hand, that 1 should not be moved: 
26 Therefore did my heart rejoice, and my tongue 
was glad; moreover also my flesh shall rest in hope : 
27 Because thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see cor 

ruption, 28 Thou hast made known to me the 
ways of life; thou shalt make me full of joy with 
thy countenance. 29 Men and _ brethren, lee me 
freely speak unto you of the patriarch David, that 
he is both dead and buried, and his sepulcire is 
with us unto this day. 30 Therefore being a prophet, 


ewer —_—— CC 


general. He repudiates the view that Judas may be said to have 
bought the field, when he only gave occasion to its being bought by 
the chief priests. 

ii. 1. “ Pentecost:” the word means fiftieth. It was the fiftieth 
day after the sixteenth of Nisan, the second day of the Passover. It 
is called the “feast of harvest’ (Exod. xxiii. 16), and the “feast of 
weeks ”” (Deut. xvi. 10). It was one of the three great feasts when all 
the males were required to appear in Jerusalem. ‘Was fully come:” 
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literally, “ was being fulfilled ,” “during the progress of that parti- 
cenlar day.” “ They were all:” generally supposed to be the hundred 
and twenty, but there may have been more, for as this \yas a high 
festival of the old covenant, the disciples who did not reside at 
Jerusalem were doubtless also present in the city, and would most 
likely be assembled with the other disciples. “In one place:” most | 
probably in a private dwelling, and fot in the Temple; possioly the 
room mentioned in chap. i. 13. aaa 
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and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to 
him, that of the fruit of his loins, according to the 
flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne ; 
81 He seeing this before spake of the resurrection 
of Christ, that his soul was not left in hell, neither 
his flesh did see corruption. 32 This Jesus hath 
God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. 33 
Therefore being by the right land of God exalted, 
and having received of the Father the promise of 
the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye 
now see and hear. 34 For David is not ascended 
into the heavens: but he saith himself, The Lorp 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 
35 Until I make thy foes thy footstool. 36 There- 
fore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that 
God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ. 


We have here the firstfruits of the Spirit in the sermon which Peter preached 
immediately, directed not to those of other nations in a strange language, (we 
are not told what answer he gave to those that were amazed, and said, * What 
meaneth this?) but to the Jews in the vulgar language, even to them that 
mocked, for he begins with the notice of that, ver. 15; and addresseth his 
discourse, ver. 14, to the men of Judea, and inhabitants of Jerusalem. But 
we have reason enough to think that the other Giseeles continued to speak to 
those who understood them, and therefore flocked about them, in the lan- 
guages of their respective countries, the wonderful works of God; and it was 
not by Peter’s preaching only, but that of all or most of the rest of the hun- 
dred and twenty, that the three thousand souls were that day converted, and 
added to the church. But Peter’s sermon only is recorded, to be an evidence 
for him that he was thoroughly recovered from his fall, and thoroughly restored 
to the Divine favour. He that had sneakingly denied Christ now as cou- 
rageously confesseth him. Observe, 4 

1. His introduction or preface, wherein he craves the attention of the 
auditory, or demands it rather. “ Peter stood up,” ver. 14, (to shew that he 
was not drunk,) “ with the eleven,” who concurred with him in what he said; 
and probably in their turns spoke likewise to the same purpose. They that 
were of greatest authority stood np to speak to the scoffing Jews, and to con- 
front those who contradicted and blasphemed ; but left the seventy disciples 
to speak to the willing proselytes from other nations, who were not so pre- 
judiced, in their own language. Thus, among Christ’s ministers, some of 

reater gifts are called out to instruct those that oppose themselves, to take 
fold of sword and spear ; others of meaner abilities are employed in instructing 
those that resign themselves, and to be vinedressers and husbandmen. Peter 
“lifted up his voice,” as one that was both well assured of, and much affected 
with, what he said, and was neither afraid nor ashamed to own it. He applied 
himself to the men of Judaea; “Avdpes lovdata, ‘the men that were Jews,’ so it 
should be read; and you especially that dwell at Jerusalem, who were 
accessary to the death of Jesus, “be this known unto you,” which you did not 
know before, and which you are concerned to know now, and to “ hearken to 
my words,” who would draw youto Christ, and not to the words of the scribes 
and Pharisees that would draw you from him. My Master is gone, whose 
words you have often heard in vain, but shall hear no more as you have done, 
but he speaks to you by us; hearken now to our words. 

2. His answer to their blas hemous calumny; ver. 15, ““ These men are not 
drunken, as ye suppose.” hese disciples of Christ, that now speak with 
other tongues, they speak good sense, and know what they say, and so do these 
they speak to, who are led by their discourses into the knowledge of the won- 
derful works of God. You cannot think they are drunk; for ‘it is but the 
third hour of the day,” nine of the clock in the morning. And before that 
time, on the sabbaths and solemn feasts, the Jews did not use to eat or drink ; 
nay, ordinarily, “they that are drunk are drunk in the night,” and not in the 
morning. Those are besotted drunkards indeed that, when they are awake, 
presently seek it yet again, Pr. xxiii. 35. : 

3. His account of the miraculous effusion of the Spirit, which is designed to 
awaken them all to embrace the faith of Christ, and to join themselves to his 
church. ‘lwo things he resolves it into:—that it was the fulfilling of the Scrip- 
ture, and the fruit of Christ’s resurrection and ascension, and consequently the 
proof of both. $ 

First. That it was the accomplishment of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, which related to the kingdom of the Messiah ; and, therefore, an evidence 
that that kingdom is come, and the other predictions of it are fulfilled. He 
instanceth in one, that of the prophet Joel, Joel ii. 28. It is observable that, 
though Peter was filled with the Holy Ghost, and spake with tongues as the 
Spirit gave him utterance; yet he did not set aside the Scriptures, nor think 
himself above them, nay, much of bis discourse is quotation out of the Old 
Testament, to which he appeals, and with which he proves what he saith. 
Christ’s scholars never learn above their Bible; and the Spirit is given, not to 
supersede the Scriptures, but to enable us to understand and improve the 
Scriptures. Observe, 

1. The text itself that Peter quotes, ver. 17—21. It refers to the last days; 
that is, the times of the Gospel, which are therefore called the last days, 
because the dispensation of God’s kingdom among men whicn the Gospel sets 
up is the last dispensation of Divine grace; and we are to look for no other, 
but the continuation of that to the end of time. Or, in the last days; that is, 
a great while after the ceasing of prophecy in the Old Testament church ; or, 
in the days immediately preceding the destruction of the Jewish nation, in the 
last days of that people, just “ before that great and notable day of the Lord,” 
spoken of ver. 20. It was prophesied of and promised, and therefore you 
ought to expect it, and not to be surprised at it; to desire it and bid it wel- 
come, and not to dispute it, as not worth taking notice of. The apostle quotes 
pe whole paragraph, for it is good to take Scripture entire. Now it was 

oretold, 


ii. 2. “A sound,” &c.: “The external manifestations and signs 
which attended the outpouring of the Spirit were both a sound and 
a light, the one appealing to the ear and the other to the eye. The 
sound which came down to the earth from heaven was very loud, 
like that produced by a blast, a gust, or a very strong wind which 
rushes onward; and it was this loud, penetrating sound which filled 
ali the house in which the disciples were assembled. The text does 
not spcak of an actual gust of wind, and still less of an earthquake, 
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Ist. That there should be a more plentiful and extensive effusion of the 
Spirit of grace from on high than had ever yet been. ‘lhe prophets of the Old 
Festament had been filled with the Holy Ghost; and it was said of the people 
of Israel, that “God gave them his good Spirit to instruct them,” Neh. iz. 20. 
But now the Spirit shall be poured out not only upon the Jews, but upon all 
flesh, Gentiles as well as Jews, though yet Peter himself did not understand 
it so, as appears, ch. xi. 173 or, upon all flesh, that is, upon some of all ranks 
and conditions of men. ‘The Jewish doctors taught that the Spirit came only 
upon wise and rich men, and such as were of the seed of Israel, but God will 

| not tie himself to their rules. 

2nd. That the Spirit should be in them a spirit of prophecy; by the Spirit 
they should be enabled to foretell things to come, and to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. ‘This power shall be given without distinction of sex,—not 

;only your sons, but your daughters, shall prophesy; without distinction ef 
age,—both your young men and your old men shalt see visions, and dream 
dreams, and in them receive Divine revelations to be communicated to the 
church; and without distinction of outward condition,—even the servants and 
handmaids shall receive of the Spirit, and shall prophesy, ver. 18; or in general, 
men and women whom God calls hiy servants and his kandmaids. In the 
beginning of the age of prophecy in the Old Testament there were schools of 
the prophets; and, before that, the spirit of prophecy came upon the elders 
of Israel that were appointed to the government. But now the Spirit shall be 
poured out upon persons of inferior rank, and such as were not brought up in 
| the schools of the prophets; for the kingdom of the Messiah is to be purely 
spiritual. The mention of the daughters, ver. 17, and the handmaidens, ver. 18, 
would make one think that the women which were taken notice of, ch. i. 14, 
received the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost as well as the men, (Philip 
the evangelist had four daughters who did prophesy, ch. xxi. 9;) and therefore 
St. Paul, finding abundance of the gifts both of tongues and prophecy in the 
; church of Corinth, saw it needful to prohibit women’s use of those gifts in 
| public, 1 Cor. xiv. 26, 34. 

|. 3rd. That one great thing which they should prophesy of should be the 
judgments that were coming upon the Jewish nation; for this was the chief 
thing that Christ himself had foretold, Mat. xxiv., at his entrance into Jeru- 
salem, Zu. xix. 41; and when he was going to die, Lu. xxiii. 29. And these 
judgments were to be brought upon them to punish them for their contempt 
of the Gospel, and their opposition to it, though it came to them thus proved. 
They that would not submit to the power of God’s grace, in this wonderful 
effusion of his Spirit, should fall and lie under the pourings out of the vials of 
his wrath. They shall break that will not bend. 

First, The destruction of Jerusalem, which was about forty years after 
Christ’s death, is here called, “that great and notable day of the Lord;” 
because it put a final period to the Mosaic economy: the Levitical priesthood 
and the ceremonial law were thereby for ever abolished and done away. The 
desolation itself was such as was never brought upon any place or nation 
either before or since. It was the day of the Lord, for it was the day of his 
vengeance upon that people for crucifying Christ, and persecuting his ministers: 
it was the year of recompence for that controversy, yea, and for all the blooé 
of the saints and martyrs, from the blood of rignteous Abel, Mat. xxiv. 35. It 
was a little day of judgment; it was a notable day. In Joel itis calleda terrible 
day, for so it was to men on earth; but here émq@avn, (after the Seventy,) a 
‘glorious, illustrious’ day, for so it was to Christ in heaven. It was the 
epiphany ; his appearing, so he himself spoke of it, Mat. xxiii, 30. he de- 
struction of the Jews was the deliverance of the Christians, that were hated 
and persecuted by them; and therefore that day was often spoken of by the 
Pees of that time for the encouragement of suffering Christians, that the 

.ord was at hand, the coming of the Lord drew nigh, the Judge stood before 
the door, Jas. v. 8,9. 

Secondly. The terrible presages of that destruction are here foretold. There 
shall be wonders in heaven above, the sun turned into darkness, and the moun 
into blood; and signs too in the earth beneath, blood and fire. Josephus, in his 
preface to his history of the Wars of the Jews, speaks of the signs and prodigies 
that preceded them, terrible thunders, lightnings and earthquakes; there was 
a fiery comet that hung over the city for a year; anda flaming sword was seen 
pointing down upon it; a light shone upon the temple and the altar at mid- 
night, as if it had been noonday. Dr. Lightfoot gives another sense of these 
presages: the blood of the Son of God, the fire of the Holy Ghost new ap- 
pearing, the vapour of the smoke in which Christ ascended, the sun darkened, 
and the moon made blood, at the time of Christ’s passion, were all loud warnings 
given to that unbelieving people to prepare for the judgments coming upon 
them. Or, it may be applied, and very fitly, to the previous judgments them- 
selves by which that desolation was brought on. ‘The blood points at the wars 
of the Jews with the neighbour nations, with the Samaritans, Syrians, and 
Greeks, in which abundance of blood was shed, as there was also in their 
civil wars, and the struggles of thé seditious as they called them, which were 
very bloody; there was no peace to him that went out, or to him that came in. 
The fire and vapour of smoke here foretold literally came to pass in the burning 
of their cities, and towns, and synagogues, and temple at last. And this 
turning of the sun into darkness, and the moon into blood, speaks the dis- 
solution of their government, civil and sacred, and the extinguishing of all their 
lights. 

eThirdly. The signal preservation of the Lord’s people is here promised; 
ver. 21, “ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord Jesus” (which is the 
description of a true Christian, 1 Cor. i. 2) “shall be saved,” shall escape that 
judgment; which shall be a type and earnest of everlasting salvation. In the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans there was a remnant sealed to be 
hid in the day of the Lord’s anger; and in the destruction by the Romans not 
one Christian perished. They that distinguish themselves by singular piety 
shall be distinguished by special preservation ; and observe, the saved remnant 
are described by this, that they are a praying people, they called op the name 
of the Lord; which intimates, that they are not saved by any merit or right- 
eousness of their own, but purely by the favour of God, which must be sued 
out by prayer. It is the name of the Lord which they call upon; that is their 
strong tower. ; 

2. The application of this prophecy to the present event; ver. 16, “ This is 
that which was spoken by the prophet Joel ;” it is the accomplishment of that, 
it is the full accomplishment of it. This is that effusion of the Spirit upon all 
flesh which should come; and we are to look for no other, no more than we are 
to 100k for another Messiah. For, as our Messiah ever lives in heaven reigning 
and interceding for his church on earth, so this Spirit of grace, the Advocate 
or Comforter, that was given now according to the promise, will, according to 
the same promise, continue with the church on earth to the end; and will work 
all its works in it, and for it, and every member of it, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, by the means of the Scriptures and ministry. 

Secondly. That it was the gift of Christ, and the product and proof of his 
resurrection and ascension. From this gift of the Holy Ghost he takes ovcasion 
to preach unto them Jesus; and this part of his sermon he introduceth with 
another solemn preface, ver. 22, “ Ye men of Israel, hear these words.” It isa 
mercy that ye are within hearing of them, and it is your duty to give heed to 


| 


accompanied by a storm of wind by which the house was shaken. 
The sound which was heard is simply compared to that of a vehement 
wind, for the purpose of giving a general description of it.’’ 

ii. 3. “Cloven tongues:” the word cloven means divided, and 
may be understood of the form, or of the dispersion, distribution of 
the tongues of fire. ‘It was as little natural fire as the sound 
already mentioned was natural wind; the appearances which were 
seen only resembled flames of fire that assumed the form of tongues.” 
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them. 
Israel. Here is, , . 

1. An abstract of the history of the life of Christ, ver. 22. He calls him 
Jesue of Nazareth, because by that name he was generally known; but (which 
was sufficient to rol! away that reproach) he was “a man approved of God 
among you;” censured and condemned by men, but approved of God. God 
testified his approbation of his doctrine by the power he gave him to work 
miracles. A man marked out by God, so Dr. Hammond reads it; signalized 
and made remarkable among you that now hear me. He was sent to you, set up 
a glorious light in your land. You yourselves are witnesses how he became 
famous by miracles, wonders, and signs; works above the power of nature, 
out of its ordinary course, and contrary to it, “‘ which God did by him ;” that is, 
which he did by that Divine power with which he was clothed, and in which 
God plainly went along with him; for no man could do such works unless God 
were with him. See what a stress Peter lays upon Christ’s miracles. Ist. The 
matter of fact was not to be denied; for they were done in the midst of you, 
in the midst of your country, your city, your solemn assemblies, “as ye your- 
selves also know.” You have been eyewitnesses of his miracles; I appeal to 
yourselves whether you have any thing to object against them, or can offer 
any thing to disprove them. 2nd. The inference from them cannot be disputed. 
The reasoning is as strong as the evidence: if he did those miracles, certainly 
God approved him, declared him to be, what he declared himself to be, the Son 
of God, and the Saviour of the world; for the God of truth would never set 
his seal to a lie. , 

2. An account of his death and sufferings; which they were witnesses of 
also but a few weeks ago. And this was the greatest miracle of all, that a man 
approved of God should thus seem to be abandoned of him; and a man thus 
approved among the people, and in the midst of them, should be thus aban- 
doned by them too. But both these mysteries are here éxplained, ver. 23; and 
his death considered, ‘ 

Ist. As God’s act; and in him it was an act of wonderful grace and wisdom. 
He delivered him to death; not only permitted him to be put to death, but 
gave him up, devoted him. This is explained, Jtom. viii, 32; He “delivered him 
up for us all;” and yet he was approved of God, and there was nothing in this 
that signified the disapproving of him; for it was done “by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God,” in infinite wisdom and for holy ends, 
which Christ himself concurred in, and in the means leading to them. Thus 
Divine justice must be satisfied, sinners saved, God and man brought together 
again, and Christ himself glorified. It was not only according to the will of 

rod, but according to the counsel of his will, that he suffered and died; 
according to an eternal counsel, which could not be altered. This reconciled 
him to the cross: “ Father, thy will be done;” and “‘ Father, glorify thy name.” 
Let thy purpose take effect, and let the great end of it be attained. : 

2nd. As the people’s act; and in them it was an act of prodigious sin and 
folly. It was fighting against God to persecute one whom he approved as the 
aries of Heaven; and fighting against their own mercies to persecute one 
that was the greatest blessing of this earth. And neither God’s designing it 
from eternity, nor his bringing good out of it to eternity, would in the least 
excuse their sin; for it was their voluntary act and deed, from a principle 
morally evil; and, therefore, they were wicked hands with which you have 
crucified and slain him. It is probable some of those were here present who 
had cried, “ Crucify him, erucify him,” or had been otherwise aiding and 
abetting in the murder, and Peter knew it. However, it was justly looked 
upon as a national act, because done by the vote of the great council, and by 
the voice of the great crowd. It isa rule, Refertur ad universos quod publice 
fit per majorem partem,— That which is done publicly by the greater part we 
attribute to all.” He charges it particularly on them as parts of the nation on 
which it would be visited, the more effectually to bring them to faith and 
repentance; because that was the only way to distinguish themselves from the 
guilty, and discharge themselves from the guilt. 

3. An attestation of his resurrection, which effectually wiped away the 
reproach of his death ; ver. 24, ** Whom God raised up.” The same that delivered 
him to death delivered him from death; and thereby gave a higher approbation 
of him than he had done by any other of the signs and wonders wrought by 
him, or by all put together. This, therefore, he insists most largely upon. 

Ist. He describes his resurrection. “ God loosed the bands of death, because 
it was impossible that he should be holden of it;” adtvas, ‘the sorrows’ of 
death. The word is used for travailing pains; and some think it signifies the 
trouble and agony of his soul, in which it was exceeding sorrowful, even to the 
death. From these pains and sorrows of soul, this travail of soul, the Father 
loosed him, when at his death he said, “It is finished;” thus Dr. Godwin 
understands it. Those terrors which made Heman’s soul lie like the slain 
Ps. \xxxviii. 15, those had hold of Christ; but he was too strong for them, and 
broke through them. ‘This was the resurrection of his soul, (and it is a great 
thing to bring a soul out of the depths of spiritual agonies;) this was not 
leaving his soul in hell; as that which follows, that he should not see cor- 
ruption, speaks of the resurrection of his body; and both together make up the 
great resurrection. Dr. Lightfoot gives another sense of this: Having dis- 
solved the pains of death in reference to all that believe in him, God raised up 
Christ, and by his resurrection broke all the power of death, and destroyed 
its pangs upon his own people. He hath abolished death, has altered the pro- 

erty of it; and, because it was not possible that he should be long holden of it, 
it is not possible that they should be for ever holden. But most refer this to 
the resurrection of Christ’s body. And death, saith Mr, Baxter, as a separation 
between soul and body, is by privationa penal state, though not dolorous by 
positive evil. But Dr. Hammond shews that the Septuagint, and from them 
the apostle here, useth the word for cords and bands, as Ps. xviii. 4; to which 
the metaphor of loosing and being held best agrees. Christ was imprisoned 
for cur debt, was thrown into the bands of death; but, Divine justice being 
satisfied, it was not possible he should be detained there, either by right or by 
force; for he had life in himself, and in his own power, and had conquered the 
prince of death. 

2nd. He attests the truth of his resurrection; ver. 32, “God hath raised him 
up, whereof we all are witnesses ;” we apostles, and other our companions, that 
were intimately acquainted with him before his death, were intimately con- 
versant with him after his resurrection, did eat and drink with him. They 
received power, by the descent of the Holy Ghost upon them, on purpose that 
they might be skilful, faithful, and courageous witnesses of this thing, not- 
withstanding their being charged by his enemies as having stolen him away. 

3rd. He shewed it to be the fulfilling of the Scripture; and, because the Scrip- 
ture had said that he must rise again before he saw corruption, therefore it 
was impossible that he should be holden by death and the grave; for David 
speaks of his being raised; so it comes in ver. 25. The scripture he refers to 
is that of David, Ps. xvi. 811, which, though in part applicable to David, as 
a saint, yet refers chiefly to Jesus Christ, of whom David was atype. Here is, 

First. The text quoted at large, ver. 25—28; for it was all fulfilled in him, 
and shews us, 

ist. The constant regard that our Lord Jesus had to his Father in his whole 
undertaking ; “1 foresaw the Lord before me continually.” He set before him 


ii. 4. “Other tongues:” ie., 
names follow. 

ii. 5. “ Dwelling at Jerusalem:” including those who lived at 
Jerusalem, and those who were then residing there on account of the 
feast. ‘There were three classes of dispersed Hebrews: 1, those 
who were led into captivity by Shalmaneser, most of whom were in 
Parthia, Media, and Elamitis; 2, by Nebuchadnezzar, who were 
chiefly in Mesopotomia; 3, and by Ptolemy Lagus, who carried 
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the languages of the nations whose 
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abundantly to the honour of God, and would issue in his own joy. These were 
set before him, and these he had an eye to in all he did and suffered; and 
with the prospect of these he was borne up, and carried on, Jno. xiii. 31, 525 
Xvil. 4, 5. 

2nd. The assurance he had of his Father’s presence and power going along 
with him: “ He is on my right hand,” the hand of action, strengthening, guid- 
ing, and upholding that, “that 1 should not be moved,” or driven off from my 
undertaking, notwithstanding the hardships I must undergo. ‘This was an 
article of the covenant of redemption, Ps. Ixxxix. 21; With him “my hand 
shall be established, my arm also shall strengthen him;” and therefore he is 
confident the work shall not miscarry in his hand. if God be at our right 
hand, we shall not be moved... 

3rd. ‘The cheerfulness with which our Lord Jesus went on in his work, not- 
withstanding the sorrows he was to pass through. Being satisfied that “I 
shall not be moved,” but the good pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in my 
hand, ‘therefore doth my heart rejoice, and my tongue is glad,” and the 
thought of my sorrow is as nothing to me. Note, it was a constant pleasure 
to our Lord Jesus to look to the end of his work, and tu be sure that the issue 
would be glorious; so well pleased was he with his undertaking, that it does 
his heart good to think how the issue would answer the design; he rejoiced in 
spirit; Lu. x. 21,“ My tongue was glad.” In the psalm it is, “my glory re- 
joiceth ,” which intimates that our tongue is our glory. The faculty of speaking 
is an honour to us, and never more so than when it is employed in praising 
God. Christ’s tongue was glad; for when he was just entering upon his 
sufferings, in the close of his last supper, he sang a hymn. 

4th. ‘The pleasing prospect he had of the happy issue of his death and suffer- 
ings. This was it that carried him not only with courage, but with cheerful- 
ness, through them. He was putting off the body, but, “ My flesh shall rest ;” the 
grave shall be to the body, while it lies there, a bed of repose, and hope shall 
give it a sweet repose; “it shall rest in hope,” on, “that thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell.” What follows is the matter of his hope, or assurance rather, 
(1.) That the soul shall not continue in a state of separation from the body; for, 
besides that that is some uneasiness to a human soul made for its body, it 
would be the continuance of death’s triumph over him who was in truth a 
conqueror over death. ‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” ‘in Hades,’ in 
‘the invisible state,’ so Hades properly signifies ; hor though thou suffer it for 
a time to remove thither, and to remain there, yet thou wilt remand it; thou 
wilt not leave it there as thou dost the souls of other men. (2.) That the body 
shall lie but a little while in the grave; “Thou wilt not suffer thy Holy One 
to see corruption ;” the body shall not continue dead so long as that it should 
begin to putrefy or become noisome; and therefore, it must return to life on 
iy a the third day after its death. Christ was God’s Holy One, sanctified 
and set apart to his service in the work of redemption. He must die, for he 
must be consecrated by his own blood; but be must not see corruption, for his 
death was to be unto God of a sweet smelling savour. And this was typified 
by the law concerning the sacrifices, that no part of the flesh of the sacrifices 
which was to be eaten should be kept till the third day, for fear it should see 
cere. and begin to putrefy, Lev. vii. 15—18. (3.) That his death and suffer- 
ings should be not to him only, but to all his, an inlet to a blessed immortality ; 
“Thou Last made known to me the ways of life,” and by me made them known 
to the world, and laid them open. When the Father gave to the Son to have 
life in himself, a power to lay down his life and to take it again, then he shewed 
him the way of life, both to and fro; the gates of death were opened to him, 
and the doors of the shadow of death, (Jod xxxviii. 17,) to pass and repass 
through them as his occasions led him, for man’s redemption. (4.) ‘That all his 
sorrows and sufferings should end in perfect and perpetual felicity ; “Thou 
shalt make me full of Joy with thy countenance.” The reward set before him 
was joy, a fulness of joy, and that in God’s countenance, in the countenance he 

ave to his undertaking, and to all those, for his sake, that should believe in 

im. The smiles with which the Father received him, when at his ascension 
he was brought to the Ancient of days, filled him with joy unspeakable; and 
that is the joy of our Lord, into whieh all his shall enter, and in which they 
shall be for ever happy. 

Secondly. The comment upon this text, especially so much of it as relates 
to the resurrection of Christ. He addresses himself to them with a title of 
respect, ‘‘ Men and brethren,” ver. 29. You are men, and therefore should be 
ruled with reason; you are brethren, and therefore should take kindly what 
is said to you by one that, being nearly related to you, is heartily concerned 
for you, and wisheth you well. ow, “give me leave freely to speak to you 
concerning the patriarch David;” and let it be no offence to you if I tell you 
that David cannot be understood here as speaking of himself, but of the Christ 
to come. David is here called a patriarch, because he was the father of the 
royal family, and a man of great note and eminency in his generation, and 
whose name and memory was justly very precious. ow, when we read that 
psalm of his, we must consider, 

Ist. That he could not say that of himself; for he died, and was buried, and 
his sepulchre remained in Jerusalem till now when Peter spoke this, and his 
bones and ashesin it. Nobody ever pretended that he had risen, and therefore 
he could never say of himself that he should not see corruption; for it was 
plain he did see corruption. St. Paul urgeth this, Acts xiii. 35—37. ‘Though he 
was aman after God’s own heart, yet he went the way of all the earth, as he 
saith himself, | Ain. ii. 2, both in death and burial. 

2nd. Therefore, certainly, he spoke it as a prophet, with an eye to the Messiah, 
whose sufferings the prophets testified belore rand, and with them the glory 
that should follow ; so did David in that psalm, as Peter here plainly shews. 
(1.) David knew that the Messiah should descend from his loins; ver. 30, “that 
God had sworn to him that of the fruit of his loins according to the flesh, he 
would raise up Christ to sit on his throne.” He promised him a son, the throne 
of whose kingdom ‘should be established for ever, 2 Sam. vii. 12; and it is said, 
Ps. exxxii. 11, God swore it in truth unto David. When our Lord Jesus was 
born, it was promised that the Lord God would give him the throne of his 
father David, Lu. i. 32. And all Israel knew that the Messiah was to be the 
son of David, that is, that according to the flesh he should be so, by bis human 
nature; for otherwise, according to the spirit, and by his Divine nature, he 
was to be David’s Lord, not his son. God having sworn to David that the 
Messiah promised to his fathers should be his son and successor, the fruit of 
his loins, and heir to his throne, he kept this in view in penning his psalms. 
‘(2.) Christ being the fruit of his loins, and consequently in his loins when he 
penned that psalm, (as Levi is said to be in Abraham’s loins when he paid tithes 
to Melchizedek,) if what he saith as in his own person be not applicable to him- 
self, as it is plain that it is not, we must conclude it points to that Son of his, 
that was then in his loins, in whom his family and kingdom were to have their 
perfection and perpetuity. And, therefore, when he saith that his soul should 
not be left in its separate state, nor his flesh see corruption, without doubt 
he must be understood to speak of the resurrection of Christ, ver. 31; and, 
as Christ died, so he rose again according to the Scriptures ; and that he did so 
we are witnesses. 

4. Here is a touch upon his ascension too. As David did not rise from the 


away the inhabitants of Jerusalem into Egypt. In addition to these, 
vast numbers of Jews had settled in various countries, especially at 
the great marts of commerce. Most of these Jews forgot their own 
language, and spoke that of their adopted country. The Septuagint 
Greek version of the Bible was exclusively used by the Jews in 
Alexandria and most of the adjacent countries’? (Cook). 

ii. 6. “When this was noised abroad;” literally, “when thig 
sound was made,” referring to the sound as of a rushing wind. 
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dead, so neither did he ascend into the heavens bodily as Christ did, ver. 34. 
And farther, to prove that when he spoke of the resurrection he meant it of 
Christ, he observes that, when in another psalm he speaks of the next step 
of his exaltation, he plainly shews that he spoke of another person. and such 
another as was his eae Ps. ex. 1,“ The Lord said unto my Lord,” when he 
had raised him from the dead, “Sit thou at m 


nity and dominion there; be thou intrusted with the administration of the 


kingdom both of providence and grace; sit there as king, until | make thy foes | 


either thy friends or thy footstool, ver. 35. Christ rose from the grave to rise 
higher, and therefore it must be of his resurrection that David spoke, and not 
his own, in the 16th psalm; for there was no occasion for him to rise out of his 
grave who was not to ascend to heaven. 

We now come to the application of this discourse concerning the death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Christ. 

Ist. This explains the meaning of the present wonderful effusion of the 
Spirit in those extraordinary gifts. Some of the people had asked, ver. 12, 
© What meaneth this?” I will tell you the meaning of it, saith Peter; this 
Jesus being ‘exalted to the right hand of God,’ (so some read it,) to sit there, 
“exalted by the right hand of God,” (so we read it,) by his power and au- 
thority, it comes all to one, “and having received of the Father,” to whom he 
is ascended, “the promise of the Holy Ghost,” he hath given what he received, 
(Ps. \xviii. 18,) and “hath shed forth this which you now see and hear;” for 
the Holy Ghost was to be given when Jesus was glorified, and not before, 
Jno. vii. 39. You see and hear us speak with tongues that we never learned, 
(probably there was an observable change in the air of their countenances, 
which they saw, as well as heard the change of their voice and language ;) now 
this is from the Holy Ghost, whose coming is an evidence that Jesus is exalted, 
and he has received this gift from the Father, to confer it upon the chureh 
which plainly speaks him to be the Mediator, or middle person, between Goc 
and the church. The gift of the Holy Ghost was, First. A performance of 
Divine promises already made. Here it is called “the promise of the Holy 
Ghost.” Many exceeding great and precious promises the Divine power has 
given us; but this is “the promise,” by way of eminency, as that of the Messiah 
had been, and this is the promise that includes all the rest. Hence God’s giving 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him, Zw. xi. 13, is his giving them all good 
things, Mat. vii. 11. Christ received the promise of the Holy Ghost, that is, 
the promised gift of the Holy Ghost, and bas given it to us; for all the 
promises are yea and amen in him. Secondly. It was a pledge of all Divine 
favours farther intended; what you now see and hear is but an earnest of 
greater things. 

2nd. This proves what you are all bound to believe, that Christ Jesus is the 
true Messiah and Saviour of the world. This he closeth his sermon with, as 
the conclusion of the whole matter, the quod erat demonstrandum,—‘ the truth 
to be demonstrated ;’ ver. 36, “Therefore let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly,” that this truth has now received its full confirmation, and we our 
full commission to pablish it, “that God has made that same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” They were charged to tell no man that 
he was Jesus the Christ till after his resurrection, Mat. xvi. 20; xvii. 9; but 
now it must be proclaimed on the housetops, to “all the house of Israel.” He 
that has earsto hear let him hearit. It is not proposed as probable, but de- 
posed as certain; let them know it assuredly, and know that it is their duty to 
receive it as a faithful saying, First. hat God has glorified him whom they 
have crucified. This aggravates their wickedness, that they crucified one 
whom God designed to glorify, and put him to death as a deceiver who had 
given such*pregnant proofs of his Divine mission; and it magnifies the wisdom 
and power of God, that, though they crucified him, and thought thereby to have 
put Can under an indelible mark of infamy, yee God had glorified him, and the 
indignities they had done him served as a foil to his lustre. Secondly. That he 
has xlorified him to that degree as to make him both Lord and Christ. These 
signify the same; he is Lord of all, and he is not a usurper, but is Christ, 
anointed to be so. He is one Lord to the Gentiles, who had had lords many, 
and to the Jews he is Messiah, which includes all his offices. He is the 
king Messiah, as the Chaldee paraphrast calls him; or, as the angel to Daniel, 
Messiah the prince, Dan. ix. 25. This is the great truth of the Gospel which 
we are to believe, that that same Jesus, the very same that was crucified at 
Jerusalem, is he to whom we owe allegiance, and from whom we are to expect 
protection as Lord and Christ. 


37 Now when they heard this, they were pricked 
in their heart, and said unto Peter and to the rest 
of the apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we 
do? 88 ‘Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 


Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shiall receive | 


the gift of the Holy Ghost. 


39 For the promise is 


unto you, and to your children, and to all that are, 


afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
eall. 40 And with many other words did he tes- 
tify and exhort, saying, Save yourselves from this 


untoward generation. 41 Then they that gladly’ 


received his word were baptized : and the same 
day there were added unto them about three thou- 


sand souls. 


We have seen the wonderful effect of the pouring out of the Spirit, in its 
influence upon the preachers of the Gospel. Peter in all his life never spoke 
at that rate that he had done now, with such fulness, perspicuity, and power: 
we are now to see another blessed fruit of the pouring out of the Spirit, in its 
influence upon the hearers of the Gospel. From the first delivery of that Divine 
message, it appeared that there was a Divine power going along with it, and it 
was mighty through God to do wonders; thousands were immediately brought 
by it to the obedience of faith. It was the rod of God’s strength sent out of 

ion, Ps. ex. 2,3. We have here the firstfruits of that vast harvest of souls 
which by it were gathered in to Jesus Christ. Come and see in these verses 
the exalted Redeemer, 
wid to conquer, Fev. vi. 


right hand,” in the highest dig- | 
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‘justified, which you could never be by the law of Moses. 
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of beginning and carrying on a good work of grace in the hearts of many the 
Sp rit of the Lord working by it. Let us see the method of it. 

First. They were startled and convinced, and put upon a serious inquiry; 
ver. 37, “ when they heard,” or, having heard, having patiently heard Peter out, 
and not given him the interruption they had been used to give to Christ in his 
discourses, (this was one good point gained, that they were become attentive 
to the Word,) “they were pricked to the heart,” or, in the heart; and, under a 
deep concern and perplexity, applied themselves to the preachers with this ques- 
tion, “ What shall we do?” It was very strange that such impressions shouts 
be made upon such hard hearts all of asudden. ‘They were Jews, bred up in 
the opinion of the sufficiency of their religion to save them; had lately seen 
this Jesus crucified in weakness and disgrace, and were told by their rulers 
that he was a deceiver. Peter had charged them with having a hand, a wieked 
hand, in his death, which was likely to have exasperated them against him; yet, 
when they heard this plain scriptural sermon, they were much affected with it. 

1. It put them in pain; “they were pricked in their hearts.” We read of 
those that were cut to the heart with indignation at the preacher, ch. vii. 54; 
but these were pricked to the heart with indignation at themselves, for having 
been accessary to the death of Christ. Peter charging it upon them awakened 
their consciences, touched them to the quick, and the reflection they now made 
upon it was as a sword in their bones; it pierced them as they had pierced 
Christ. Note, Sinners, when their eyes are opened, cannot but be pricked to 
the heart for sin, cannot but experience an inward uneasiness; this is having 
the heart rent, Joel ii. 13, a broken and contrite heart, Ps. li. 17. Those that 
are truly sorry for their sins, and ashamed of them, and afraid of the conse- 
quences of them, are pricked to the heart. A prick in the heart is mortal, and 
under those commotions, saith Paul, | died, pray vii. 9; all my good opinion 
of myself, and confidence in myself, failed me. 

2. It put them upon inquiry. Outof the abundance of the heart thus pricked 
the mouth spoke. Observe, 

Ist. To whom they addressed themselves; “to Peter and to the rest of the 
apostles,” some to one, and some to another. To them they opened their case ; 
by them they had been convinced, and therefore by them they expect to be 
counselled and comforted. They do not appeal from them to the scribes and 
Pharisees to justify them against the apostles’ charge, but apply to them, as 
owning the charge, and referring the case to them. They call them men and 
brethren, as Peter had called them, ver. 29; it is a style of friendship and love, 
rather than a title of honour: You are men, look upon us with humanity; you 
are brethren, look upon us with brotherly love. Note, Ministers are spiritual 
physicians, they should be advised with by those whose consciences are 
wounded; and it is good for people to be free and familiar with those minis- 
ters, as men and their brethren, who deal for their souls as for their own. 

2nd. What the address is; “What shall we do?” First. They speak as 
men at a plunge, that did not know what to do; in a perfect surprise. ‘Is that 
Jesus, whom we have crucified, both Lord and Christ?. Then what will be- 
come of us, who crucified him? we are all undone!’ Note, No way of being 
happy but by seeing ourselves miserable. When we find ourselves in danger 
of being lost for ever, there is hope of our being made for ever; and not till 
then. Secondly. They speak as men at a point, that were resolved to do any 
thing they shall be directed to, presently. ‘They are not for taking time to con- 
sider, or adjourning the prosecution of their convictions to a more convenient 
season ; but desire now to be told what they must do to escape the misery they 
were liable to. Note, Those that are convinced of sin would gladly know the 
way to peace and pardon, ch. ix. 63 xvi. 30. 

Secondly. Peter and the apostles direct them in short what they must do, 
and what in so doing they might expect, ver. 38, 39. Sinners convinced must 
be encouraged, and that which is broken must be bound up, ze. xxxiv. 16; 
they must be told that though their case is sad it is not desperate, there is 
hope for them, 

1. He here shews them the course they must take. 

Ist. “ Repent;” that is a plank after shipwreck. Let the sense of this horrid 
guilt which you have brought upon yourselves by putting Christ to death 
awaken you toa penitent reflection upon all your other sins, as the demand of 
some one great debt brings to light all the debts of a poor bankrupt, and to 
bitter remorse and sorrow for them. This was the same duty that John the 
Baptist and Christ had preached; and now the Spirit is poured out it is still 
insisted on: Repent, repent; change your mind, change your way; admit an 
afterthought. 

2nd. “ Be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ;” that is, 
firmly believe the doctrine of Christ, and submit to his grace and government; 
and make an open, solemn profession of this, and come under an engagement 
to abide by it, by submitting to the ordinance of baptism: be proselyted to 
Christ and to his holy religion, and renounce your infidelity. They must be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. ‘They did believe in the Father and the 
Holy Ghost speaking by the prophets; but they must also believe in the name 
of ran that he is the Christ, the Messias promised to the fathers. ‘lake 
Jesus for your king, and by baptism swear allegiance to him; take him for 
your prophet, and hear him; take him for your priest, to make atonement for 
you,—which seems peculiarly intended here, for they must be baptized in his 
name for the remission of sins, upon the score of his righteousness. 

3rd. This is pressed upon each particular person; “ Every one of you,” even 
those of you that hare been the greatest sinners, if they repent and believe, are 
welcome to be baptized; and those that think they have been the greatest 
saints yet have need to repent, and believe, and be baptized. ‘There is grace 
enough in Christ for every one of you, be ye never so many; and grace suited 
to the case of every one. Israel of old was baptized unto Moses in the camp, 
the whole body of the Israelites together, when they passed through the cloud, 
and the sea, 1 Cor. x. 1, 2, for the covenant of peculiarity was national. but 
now every one of you distinctly must be baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and transact for himself in this great affair: see Col. i. 28. 

2. He gives them encouragement to take that course. 

Ist. It shall be “for the remission of sins.” Repent of your sin, and it shall 
not be your ruin; be baptized into the faith of Christ, and in truth you shall be 
Aim at this, and 
depend upon Christ for it, and this you shall have. As the cup in the Lord’s 
supper is the new testament in the blood of Christ for the remission of sins, so 


_ baptism is in the name of Christ for the remission of sins. Be washed, and you 
, Shall be washed. 


2nd. “ You shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost,” as well as we; for it is 
designed for a general blessing. Some of you shall receive these external gifts, 
and each of you, if ye be sincere in your faith and repentance, shall receive his 
internal graces and comforts, shall be sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise 
Note, All that receive the remission of sins receive the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
all that are justified are sanctified. 

3rd. Your children shall still have, as they have had, an interest in the cove- 
nant, and a title to the external seal of it. Come over to Christ to receive 
those inestimable benetits; for the promise of the remission of sins, and the sift 


riding forth in these chariots of salyation, conquering | of the Holy Ghost, is to you and to your children, ver. 39. It was very express, 
2. In these verses we find the Word of God the means '| Jsa. xliv. 3, “I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed;” and, Jsa. lix. 21, ‘“* My 


eS 


ii. 7. “ Galileans:’’ not perhaps spoken so much in contempt of 
the Galileans, who were considered rude and uneducated, as in 
astonishment that those who were of one province should speak in 
so many different languages. ; ; 

ii. 9. “Parthians, and Medes:” “These people spoke various 
dialects of the old Persian. . . . Parthia proper lay to the east of 
Media and Persia, Media to the south-east of the Caspian Sea. At 
that time, however, the Parthians occupied Babyion. Elymais (now 


| 


called Khusistan), named from Elam, the first-born of Shem, was 
separated from Persia by the Eulzus, or Ulai. The Elawites here 
mentioned were, however, probably settled on the Orontes, near the 
Caspian Sea. Their original language would be Semitic. ‘ Mesopo- 
tamia,’ the Padan-Aram of Genesis; bounded on the north by 
Armenia, and on the east and west by the Tigris and Euphrates” 
(Cook). “Judza:” Alford says he sees no difficulty in the mention 
of Judea here, for the catalogue does not proceed by languages, but 
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Spirit and my Word shall not depart from thy seed, and thy seed’s seed.” 
When God took Abraham into covenant, he said, “1 will be a God to thee, and 
to thy seed,” Gen. xvii. 7; and accordingly every Israelite had his son cireum- 
cised at eight days old. Now it is proper for an Israelite, when he is by bap- 
tis to come into a new aispensation of this covenant, to ask, What must 
be done with my children? must they be thrown out, or taken in with me? 
Taken in, saith Peter, by all means; for the promise, that great promise of 
God’s being to you a God, is as much tu you and to your children now as ever 
it was 

4th. ‘Lhough the promise is still extended to your children as it has been, yet 
it is not, as it has been, confined to you and them, but the benefit of it is de- 
sizned for “all that are afar off :” we may add, and their children, for the blessing 
of Abraham comes upon the Gentiles, through Jesus Clirist, Gal. iii. 14. The 
promise had long pertained to the Israelites, Rom. ix. 4, but now it is sent to 
those that are afar off; the remotest nations of the Gentiles, and every one of 
them too, “all that are afar oft.” To this general the following limitation must 
refer: ‘“‘even as many” of them, as many particular persons in each nation, “as 
the Lord our God shall call” effectually into the fellowship of Jesus Christ. 
Note, God can make his call to reach those that are never so far off, and none 
zome but whom he calls. 


Thirdly. These directions are followed with a needful caution; ver. 40, “ with | 


many other words” to the same purpose, “did he testify” Gospel truths, “and 
exhort” to Gospel duties. Now the Word began to work he followed it; he had 
said much in a little, ver. 38, 39, and that which one would think included all, 
aud yet he had more to say. When we have heard those words which have 
done our souls good, we cannot but wish to hear more, to hear many more such 
words. Amorg other things he said, and it should seem inculcated it, “ Save 
ourselves from this untoward generation ;” be ye free from them. ‘The unbe- 
ieving Jews were an untoward generation, perverse and obstinate; they walked 
contrary to God and man, 1 Thes. ii. 15, wedded to sin and marked for ruin. 
Now as to them, f 

1. Give diligence to save yourselves from their ruin, that you may not be in- 
volved in that, and may escape all those things, as the Christians did; “repent, 
and be baptized,” and then you shall not be sharers with them in destruction 
whom you have been sharers with in sin. O “gather not my soul with sinners.” 

2. In order to this, continue not with them in their sin, persist not with them 
in infidelity. “Save yourselves,” that is, separate yourselves; distinguish your- 
selves “from this untoward generation;” “be not rebellious like this rebellious 
house;” partake not with them in their sins, that you share not with them in 
their plagues. Note, To separate ourselves from wicked people is the only 
way to save ourselves from them. Though we thereby expose ourselves to their 
rage and enmity, we really save ourselves from them; for, if we consider whither 
they are hastening, we shall see it is better have the trouble of swimming 
against their stream, than the danger of being carried down their stream. 
Those that repent of their sins, and give up themselves to Jesus Christ, must 
evidence their sincerity by breaking off all intimate society with wicked people. 
“Depart from me, ye evil-doers ;” the resolution of one that determines to keep 
the commandments of his God, Ps. exix. 115. We must save ourselves from 
them, which notes avoiding them with dread and holy fear, as we would save 


ourselves from an enemy that seeks to destroy us, or from a house infected with | 


The Spirit | 


the plague. 

Fourthly. Here is the happy success and issne-of this, ver. 41. 
wrought with the Word, and wrought wonders by it. ‘These same persons, that 
had many of them been eyewitnesses of the death of Christ, and the prodigies 
that attended it, and were not wrought upon by them, yet were wrought upon 
a the preaching of the Word; for that is it that is the power of God unto 
salvation, 

1, They received the Word; and then only the Word doth us good when we 
do receive it, embrace it, and bid it welcome. They admitted the conviction of 
it, and accepted the offers of it. 

2. ‘hey gladly received it. Herod heard the Word gladly, but these gladly 
received it; were not only glad that they had it to receive, but glad that by the 
grace of God they were enabled to receive it, though it would be a humbling, 
changing Word to them, and would expose them to the enmity of their country- 
men. 

3. They were baptized. Believing with the heart, they made confession with 
the mouth, and enrolled themselves among the disciples of Christ, by that 
sacred rite and ceremony which he had instituted; and, though Peter said, Be 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus,—because the doctrine of Christ was 
the present truth,_yet we have reason to think that, in baptizing them, the 
whole form Christ prescribed was used, ‘In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost.” Note, Those that receive the Christian covenant ought 
to receive the Christian baptism. 

4. Hereby there were added to the disciples to the number of about three 
thousand souls that same day. All those that had received the Holy Ghost had 
their tongues at work to preach, and their hands at work to baptize; for it was 
time to be busy, when such a harvest was to be gathered in. ‘lhe conversion 
of these three thousand with these words was a greater work than the feeding 
of four or five thousand with a few loaves. Now Israel began to multiply after 
the death of our Joseph. ‘They are said to be three thousand souls, which 
word is generally used for persons when women and children are included with 
men, as Gen. xiv. 21,“ Give me the souls ;” Gen. xlvi. 27, “seventy souls ;” which 
intimates that those that were here baptized were not so many men, but so 
many heads of families, as with their children and servants baptized, might 
make up three thousand souls. These were added to them. Note, They who 
are joined to Christ are added to the disciples of Christ, and join with them. 
When we take God for our God, we must take his people to be our people. 


42 And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayers. 43 And fear came upon every 
soul: and inany wonders and signs were done by 
the apostles. 44 And all that believed were towe- 
ther, and had all things common; 45 And sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need. 
tinuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their 
meat with gladness and singleness of heart, 47 
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46. And they, con-| 
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Praising God, and having favour with all the peopie. 
And the Lord added to the church daily such as 
should be saved. 


We often speak of the primitive church, and appeal to it, and to the history 
of it; in these verses we have the history of the truly primitive church, of the 
first days of it; its state of infancy indeed, but, like that, the state of its greatest 
innocence 

First. They kept close to holy ordinances, and abounded in all instances of 
piety amd devotion; for Christianity admitted in the power of it will dispose the 
soul to communion with God in all those ways wherein he has appointed us to 
meet him, and promised to meet us. 

1, They were diligent and constant in their attendance upon the preaching of 
the Word; “they continued in the apostles’ doctrine,” and never Siect ned or 
deserted it; or, as it may be read, They continued constant to the apostles’ 
teaching, or instruction. By baptism they were discipled to be taught, and 
they were willing to be taught. Note, Those who have given up their names 
to Christ must make conscience of hearing his Word; for thereby we give 
honour to him, and build up ourselves in our most holy faith. 

2. They kept up the communion of saints. They continued in fellowship, 
ver. 42, and “ continued daily with one accord in the temple,” ver. 46. They 
not only had a mutual affection to each other, but a great deal of mutual con- 
versation with each other; they were much together. When they withdrew 
from the untoward generation, they did not turn hermits, but were very inti- 
mate with one another, and took all occasions to meet; wherever you saw one 
disciple, you should see more, like birds of « feather: See how these Christians 
love one another, They were concerned for one another, sympathized with 
one another, and heartily espoused one another's interests. ‘They had fellow- 
ship with one another in religious worship; they met in the temple: there was 
their rendezvous; for joint fellowship with God is the best fellowship we can 
have with one another, ! Jno.i.3. Observe, Ist. They were daily in the temple, 
not only on the days of the sabbaths and solemn feasts, but on other days, every 
day. orshipping God is to be our daily work, and, where there is oppor- 
tunity, the oftener it is done publicly the better. God loves the gates of Zion, 
and so must we. 2nd. ‘They were with one accord; not only no diseord or 
strife, but a great deal of holy love among them; and they heartily joined in 
their public services. Though they met with the Jews in the courts of the 
temple, yet the Christians kept together by themselves, and were unanimous in 
their separate devotions. 

3. They frequently joined in the ordinance of the Lord’s supper. They con- 
tinued in breaking of bread, in celebrating that memorial of their Master’s 
death, as those that were not ashamed to own their relation to, and their 
dependence upon, Christ, and him crucified. They could not forget the death of 
Christ, yet they kept up this memorial of it, and made it their constant praec- 
tice, because it was an institution of Christ’s, to be transmitted to the succeed- 
ing ages of the church. ‘Chey broke bread from house to house, ut’ oikov,— 
‘house by house.’ They did not think fit to celebrate the eucharist in the temple 
for that was peculiar to the Christian institutes, and therefore they administere 
that ordinance in private houses, choosing such houses of the converted Chris- 
tians as were convenient, to which the neighbours resorted; and they went 
from one to another of these little synagogues or domestic chapels, houses that 
had churches in them, and there celebrated the eucharist, with those that 
usually met there to worship God. 

4. ‘They continued in prayers. After the Spirit was poured out, as well as 
before, while they were waiting for Lim, they continued instant in prayer; for 
prayer will never be superseded till it comes to be swallowed up in everlasting 
praise. Breaking of bread comes in between the word and prayer, for it has 
reference to both, and is a help to both. ‘The Lord’s supper is a sermon to the 
eye, and a confirmation of God’s word to us; and it is an encouragement to 
our prayers, and a solemn expression of the ascent of our souls to God. 

5. They abounded in thanksgiving ; were continually praising God, ver. 47. 
That should have a part in every prayer, and not be crowded into a corner. 
Chey that have received the gift of the Holy Ghost will be much in praise. 

Secondly, They were loving one to another, and very kind. ‘Their charity 
was as eminent as their piety, and their joining together in holy ordinances 
knit their hearts to each other, and very much endeared them to one another. 

1. They had frequent meetings for Christian converse; ver. 44, “all that 
believed were together.” Not all those thousands in one place, that was im- 
practicable; but, as Dr. Lightfoot explains it, they kept together in several 
companies, or Congregations, according as their languages, nations, or other 
references, brought them and kept them together. And thus joining together, 
because it was apart from those that believed not, and because it was in the 
same profession and practice of religion, they are said to be together, éwi +6 
aivo, hey associated together, and so both expressed and increased their 
mutual love. 

2. They “had all things common.” Perhaps they had common tables, as the 
Spartans of old, for familiarity, temperance, and freedom of conversation; 
they ate together, that they who had much might have the less, and so be kept 
from the temptations of abundance; and they who had little might have the 
more, and so be kept from the temptations of want and poverty. Or, there was 
such a concern for one another, and such a readiness to help one another as 
there was occasion, that it might be said, they had all things common, accord- 
ing to the law of friendship. One wanted not what another had, for he might 
have it for the asking. ; 

3. They were very cheerful, and very generous in the use of what they had. 
Besides the religion that was in their sacred feasts, their breaking bread from 
house to house, a great deal of it appeared in their common meals; they “ did 
eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart.” They brought the eom- 
forts of God’s table along with them to their own, which bad two good effects 
upon them: Ist. It made them very pleasant, and enlarged their hearts in holy 
joy; they did eat their bread with joy, and drank their wine with a merry 
heart, as knowing that God now accepted their works. None have such cause 
to be cheerful as good Christians have; it is pity but that they should always 
have hearts to be so. 2nd. It made them very liberal to their poor brethren, 
and enlarged their hearts in charity. They “did eat their meat with singleness 
of heart,” év apedotnte Kapdias,—* with liberality of heart;’ so some. ‘They did 
not eat their morsels alone, but bade the poor welcome to their tables, not 
grudgingly, but with all the hearty freedom imaginable. Note, It becomes 
Christians to be open hearted, and open handed, and in every good work to 
sow plentifully, as those on whom God hath sowed plentifully, and that hope 
to reap so. ‘ 

4. They raised a fund for charity; ver. 45, they “sold their possessions aad 
goods.” Some sold their lands and houses, others their stocks and the furniture 
of their houses, and parted the money to their brethren, “as every man had — 
need.” This was not to destroy preperty, as Mr. Baxter saith, but selfishness. 


| Herein, probab!y, they had an eye to the command which Christ gave to the 


by territorial divisions, and Judea lay immediately south of its path 
from Mesopotamia to Cappadocia. “ Asia:’’ not the continent of 
Asia, nor Asia Minor; but the Roman province which embraced the 
western part of the peninsula of Asia Minor, and of which Ephesus 
was the capital. 

ii. 10. “In Egypt:” the Jews had settled in great numbers in 
Egypt, especially Alexandria, Alexander and Ptolemy Lagus had 
encouraged them to do so. 
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ii. 14. “With the eleven:” i.e. distinguished frou the rest of 
the disciples. 

ii, 15. “Third hour:” «e., 9 a.m., and the first hour of prayer, 
before which no pious Jew might eat or drink. 

li. 16,17. See Joel ii, 283—31. St. Peter gives the sense rather 
than the words of Joel. ‘Last days:” observe, “in the first place 
the term denotes not a single point of time, but an entire period, 
including a succession of times, and consequently also a process of 
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rich man, as a test of his sincerity, “ Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor.” 
Not that this was intended for an example, to be a constant binding rule, as if 
all Christians, in all places and ages, were bound to sell their estates, and give 
away the money in charity ; for St. Paul’s epistles, after this, often speak of the 
distinction of rich and poor; and Christ hath said, that the poor we have always 
with us, and shall have; and the rich must be always doing them good out of 
the rents, issues, and profits of their estates, which they disable themselves to 
do if they sell them and give all away at once. But here the case was extra- 
ordinary: Ist. They were under no obligation of a Divine command to do this, 
as appears by what Peter said to Ananias, ch. v. 4, Was it not in thine own 
power?” Butit was a very commendable instance of, their raisedness above 
the world, their contempt of it, their assurance of another world, their love 
to their brethren, their compassion to the poor, and their great zeal for the 
encouraging of Christianity, and the nursing of it in its infancy. ‘The apostles 
Jeft all to follow Christ, and were to give themselves wholly to the Word and 
prayer, and something must be done for their maintenance; so that this extra- 
ordinary liberality was like that of Israel in the wilderness, towards the build- 
ing of the tabernacle, which needed to be restrained, Ax. xxxvi. 5,6. Our rule 
is to give aceording as God hath blessed us; yet, in such an extraordinary case 
as this, those are to be praised who give beyond their power, 2 Cor. viii. 3. 
2nd. They were Jews that did this, and they who believed Christ must believe 
that the Jewish nation should shortly be destroyed, and an end put to the pos- 
session of estates and goods in it; and in the belief of that they sold them for 
the present service of Christ and his church. 

Thirdly. God owned them, and gave them signal tokens of his presence with 
them; ver. 43, “many wonders and signs were done by the apostles,” of divers 
sorts, Which confirmed their doctrine, and incontestably proved that it was 
from God. ‘They that could work miracles could have maintained themselves 
and the poor that were among them, miraculously, as Christ fed thousands 
with a little food; but it was as much for the glory of God that it should be 
done by a miracle of grace, inclining people to sell their estates to do it, as if it 
had been done by a miracle in nature. But the Lord’s giving them power to 
work miracles was not all he did for them; he ‘added to the church daily.” 
he Word in their mouths did wonders, and God blessed their endeavonrs 
for the increase of the number of believers. Note, lt is God’s work to add 
souls to the church; and it is a great comfort both to ministers and Christiaus 
to see it. 

Fourthly. The people were influenced by it; they that were without, the 
standers by, that were spectators. 

1. They feared them, and had a veneration for them; ver. 43, “fear came upon 
every soul,” that is, upon very many, who saw the wonders and signs done by 
the apostles, and were afraid lest their not being respected as they should be 
would bring desolation upon their nation. The common people stood in awe of 
them, as Herod feared John. Though they had nothing of external pomp to 
command external respect, as the scribes’ long robes gained them the greetings 
in the market places, yet they had abundance of spiritual gifts in them that were 
truly honourable, which possessed men with an inward reverence for them. 
“Pear came upon every soul;” the souls of people were strangely influenced 
by their awful preaching and living. : 

2. They favoured them. Though we have reason to think there were those 
that despised them and hated them,—we are sure the Pharisees and chief priests 
did,—yet far the greater part of the common people had a kindness for them ; 
they had favour with all the people. Christ was so violently run upon and 
run down by a packed mob, which eried, Crucify him, crucify him, that one 
would think his doctrine and followers were never likely to have an interest in 
the common people any more. And yet here we find them in favour with them 
all; by which it appears that their prosecuting Christ was a sort of force put 
upon them by the artifices of the priests ; now they returned to their wits, to 
their right mind. Note, Undissembled piety and charity will command respect; 
and cheerfulness in serving God will recommend religion to those that are 
without. Some read it,‘ They had charity to all the people,’ x¢pcv Exovres mpos 
bAov tov Aadv; they did not confine their charity to those of their own com- 
munity, but it was catholic and extensive; and this recommended them very 
much. 

3. They fell over to them. Some or other were daily coming in, though not 
so many as the first day; and they were such as should be saved. -Note, ‘hose 
that God has designed for eternal salvation shall, one time or other, be effec- 
tually brought to Christ; and those that are brought to Christ are added to 
the church in a holy covenant by baptism, and in a holy communion by other 
ordinances. 


CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter we have a miracle and a sermon: the miracle wrought to make way for 
the sermon, and to confirm the doctrine that was to be preached, and to make way for 
it into the minds of people; and then the sermon to explain the miracle, and to sow 
the ground which by it was broken up. I. The miracle was the healing of a man 
that was lame from his birth, with a word speaking, ver. 1—8; and the impression 
which this made upon the people, ver. J—11. II. The scope of the sermon which was 
preached hereupon was to bring people to Christ, to repent of their sin in crucifying 
him, ver, 12—19 ; and to believe in him now he was glorified, and to comply with the 
Father's design in glorifying him, ver. 20—26. Vhe former part of the discourse opens 
the wound, the latter applies the remady. 
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the ninth hour. 2 And a 
certain man lame from his 
mother’s womb was carried, 
whom they laid daily at the 
gate of the temple which is 
called Beautiful, to ask alms 


the temple; 3 Who seeing Peter and John about 
to go into the temple asked an alms. 4 And Peter, 
fastening his eyes upon him with John, said, Look 


~~ of them that entered into; 
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onus. 6 And he gave heed unto them, expecting 
to receive something of them. 6 Then Peter said, 
Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have 
give I thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth rise up and walk. 7 And he took him by the 
right hand, and lifted Aim up: and immediately his 
feet and ancle bones received strength. 8 And he 
leaping up stood, and walked, and entered with them 
into the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising 
God. 9 And all the people saw him walking and 
praising God: 10 And they knew that it was he 
which sat for alms at the Beautiful gate of the 
temple: and they were filled with wonder and 
amazement at that which had happened unto him. 
11 And as the lane man which was healed held 
Peter and Jolin, all the people ran together unto 
them in the porch that is called Solomon’s, greatly 


wondering. 


We were told in general, ch. ii. 43, that ‘‘ many signs and wonders were done 
by the apostles,” which are not written in this book; but here we have one 
given us for an instance. As they wrought miracles, not upon every body, as 
every body had occasion fur them, but as the Holy Spirit gave direction, so as 
to answer the end of their commission; so all the miracles they did work are 
not written in this book, but such only are recorded as the Holy Ghost thought 
fit, to answer the end of this sacred history. 

irst. The persons by whose ministry this miracle was wrought were 
Peter and Joln, two principal men among the apostles. ‘hey were so in 
Christ’s time; one speaker of the house for the most part, the other favourite 
of the Master; and they continue so. When, upon the conversion of thousands, 
the church was divided into several societies, perhaps Peter and John presided 
in that which Luke associated with, and therefore he is more particular in 
recording what they said and did, as afterwards what Paul said and did, when 
he attended him; both the one and the other being designed for a specimen 
of what the other apostles did. 

Peter and John had each of them a brother among the twelve, with which 
they were coupled when they were sent out, yet now they seem to be knit 
together more closely than either of them to his brother; for the bond of 
friendship is sometimes stronger than that of relation: there is a friend that 
sticks closer than a brother, Peter and John seem to have had a peculiar 
intimacy after Christ’s resurrection, more than before, Jno. xx. 2. The reason 
of which, if [ may have liberty to conjecture, might be this, that Joln, a dis- 
ciple made up of love, was more compassionate to Peter upon his fall and 
repentance, and more tender of him in his bitter weeping for his sin, than any 
other of the apostles were, and more solicitous to restore him with the spirit 
of meekness, which made him very dear to Peter ever after. And it was a good 
evidence of Peter’s acceptance with God upon his repentance, that Christ’s 
favourite was made his bosom friend. David prayed after his fall, “ Let them 
that fear thee turn unto me,” Ps. cxix. 79. 

Secondly. The time and place are here set down. 

1. It was in the temple, whither Peter and John went up together; because 
it was the place of concourse. ‘There were the shoals of fish, among whom the 
net of the Gospel was to be east, especially during the days of the Pentecost, 
within the compass of which wemay suppose this to have happened. Note, It 
is good to go up to the temple to attend on public ordinances, and it is com- 
fortable to go up together to the temple; “I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go.” ‘The best society is society in worshipping of God. 

2. It was “at the hour of prayer,” one of the hours of public worship com- 
monly appointed and observed among the Jews. ‘Time and place are two 
necessary circumstances of every action, which must be determined by consent, 
as is most convenient for edification, with reference to public worship. ‘Chere 
must be a house of prayer and an hour of prayer. ‘The ninth hour, that is, 
three o’clock in the afternoon, was one of the hours of prayer among the Jews; 
nine in the morning and twelve at noon were the other two: see Ps. ly. 17; 
Dan. vi. 10. It is of use for private Christians so far to have their hours of 
prayer, as may serve, though not to bind, yet to mind conscience. Every thing 
is beautiful in its season. 

Thirdly. The patient is here described on whom this miraculous cure was 
wrought, ver. 2. He was a poor lame beggar at the temple gate. 

1. He was acripple. Not by accident so, but born so; he was “lame from his 
mother’s womb,” as it should seem by a paralytic distemper, which weakened 
his limbs; for it is said in the description of his cure, ver. 7, that “ his feet and 
ancle bones received strength.” Some such piteous cases now and then there 
are, which we ought to be affected with, and look upon with compassion; 
and which are designed to shew us what we all are by nature spiritually 3 
without strength, lame from our birth, unable to work or walk in Godeg 
service. 

2. He was a beggar. Being unable to work for his living, he must live upon 
alms: such are God’s poor. He was laid daily by his friends at one of the 
gates of the temple, a miserable spectacle, unable to do any thing else for bim- 
self but “to ask alms of them that entered into the temple,” or came out. 
There was a concourse,—and a concourse of devout, good people,—from whom 
charity might be expected; and a concourse of such people when it might be 
hoped they were in the best frame; and there he was laid. Those that need, 
and cannot work, must not be ashamed to beg; and he would not have been 
laid there, and laid daily there, if he had not been used to meet with supplies,— 
daily supplies there. Note, Our prayers and our alms should go together; 
Cornelius’s did, ch. x. 4. Objects of charity should be ina particular manner 
welcome to us when we go up to the temple to pray. Itisa pity that common 
beggars at church doors should any of them be of such a character as to dis- 
courage charity ; but they ought not always to be overlooked. Some there are, 
surely, that merit regard; and better feed ten drones, yea, and some wasps, 
than let one bee starve. The gate of the temple at which he was laid is here 


development. In the second place, all the prophecies of the Old 
Testament reach their ultimate limit or are fulfilled in the Messianic 
age’’ (Lechler). 
; ii. 22. “ Approved of God:” rather, authenticated, proved, de- 
_monstrated, shown to be that which he claimed to be. 

ii. 23. This verse should be rather rendered thus: ‘“ Him, 
delivered according to the fixed counsel and foreknowledge of God, 
ye by the hand of lawless men have affixed, nailed up, and slain ;” 


oe lawless men being the Romans—Gentiles, who knew not the 
Ww. 

ii. 24, “The pains of death:” some translate “the bands of 
death.’ Alford, however, denies this translation of the Greek, and 
says, ‘The fact may be that Peter used the Hebrew word, meaning 
‘nets’ or ‘bands,’ 4.¢., the nets in which death held the Lord captive ; 
and that in rendering the words into Greek, the Septuagint rendering 
of the word in that place and Psa. exvi 3 has been adopted.” 
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named ; it was called, “ Beautiful,” for the extraord sary splendour and magni- 
ficence of it. Dr. Lightfoot observes, that this was the gate that led out of the 
court of the Gentiles into that of the Jews, and supposes that the cripple 
would beg only of the Jews, as disdaining to ask any thing of the Gentiles. But 
Dr. Whitby takes it to be at the first entrance into the temple; and beautitied 
s0 sumptuously as became the frontispiece of that place where the Divine 


Majesty vouchsafed to dwell; and it was no diminution to the beauty of this | 


gate that a poor man lay there begging. 

3. He begged of Peter and John; ver.3, begged an alms. That was the utmost 
he expected from them, who had the reputation of being charitable men; and 
who, though they had not much, yet did good with what they had. It was not 
many weeks ago that the blind and the lame came to Christ in the temple, and 
were healed there, Mat. xxi. 14; and why might not he have asked more than 
an alms if he knew that Peter and John were Chirist’s messengers, and 
preached and wrought miracles in his name? But he had that done for him 
which he looked not for; asked an alms and had a cure. 

Fourthly. We have here the method of the cure. 

1. His expectations were raised. Peter, instead of turning his eyes from hi 
as many do from objects of charity, turned his eyes to him; nay, he “fastened 
his eyes upon him,” that his eye might affect his heart with compassion towards 
him, ver. 4. John did so too; for they were both guided by one and the same 
Spirit, and concurred in this miracle; they said, “ Look on us.” Our eye must 
be ever towards the Lord, the eye of our mind; and, in token of that, the eye of 
the body may properly be fixed on those whom he employs as the ministers 
of his grace. This man needed not be bidden twice to look on the apostles; for 
he justly thought this gave him cause to expect that he should receive some- 
thing from them, and therefore he gave heed to them, ver.5. Note, We must 
come to God, both to attend on his Word, and to apply ourselves to him in 
prayer, with hearts fixed, and expectations raised. ook up to heaven, and 
expect to receive benefit by that which God speaks from thence, and an answer 
of peace to the prayers sent up thither; “I will direct my prayer unto thee, 
and will look up.” : 

2. His expectations of an alms were balked; “ Peter said, Silver and gold have 
I none,” and, therefore, none to give thee; yet he intimates that, if he had any, 
he would give him an alms, not brass, but silver or gold. Note, Ist. It is not 
often that Christ’s friends and favourites have abundance of the wealth of this 
world. The apostles were very poor, had but just enough for themselves, and 
no overplus; Peter and John had abundance of money laid at their feet, but 
that was appropriated to the maintenance of the poor of the church, and they 
would not convert any of it to their own use, aor dispose of it otherwise than 
according to the intention of the donors. Public trusts ought to be strictly 
and faithfully observed. 2nd. Many that are well inclined to works of charity 
yet are not in a capacity of doing any thing considerable, while others that have 
wherewithal to do much have not a heart to do any thing. 

3. His expectations, notwithstanding, were quite outdone, Peter had no 
money to give him; but, Ist. He had that which was better, such an interest 
in heaven, such a power from heaven, as to be able to cure his disease. Note, 
Those who are poor in the world may yet be rich, very rich, in spiritual gifts, 
graces, and comforts. Certainly there is that we are capable of which is infi- 
nitely better than silver and gold; the merchandise and gain of it better, 
Job xxviii. 12, &e.; Pr. iii. 14, &c. 2nd. He gave him that which was better, 
the cure of his disease, which he would gladly have given a great deal of silver 
and gold for, if he had had it, and it could have been so obtained. This 
would enable him to work for his living, so that he should not need to beg any 
more; nay, he should have to give to them that needed; and it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. A miraculous cure would be a greater instance of 
God’s favour, and would put a greater honour upon him, than thousands of 
gold and silver could. Observe, When Peter had no silver and gold to give, 
yet, saith he, “Such as I have give I thee.” Note, Those may, and ought to be, 
otherwise charitable and helpful to the poor that have not wherewithal to 
give in charity. They that have not silver and gold have their limbs and senses, 
and with these may be serviceable to the blind, and lame, and sick, which, if 
they be not as there is occasion, neither would they give to them if they had 
silver and gold; “as every one has received the gift, so let him minister it.” 

Let us now see how the cure was wrought. 

First. Christ sent his word and healed him, Ps. cvii. 20; for healing grace 
is given by the word of Christ, that is the vehicle of the healing virtue derived 
from Christ. Christ spoke cures by himself, the apostles spoke them in his name. 
Peter bids a lame man “rise up and walk,” which would have been a banter 
upon him if he had not premised “in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth;” 
I say it by warrant from him, and it shall be done by power from him, and all 
the glory and praise of it shall be ascribed to him. He calls Christ Jesus of 
Wazareth, which was a name of reproach, to intimate that the indignities done 
him on earth served but asa foil to his glories now he was in heaven. Give 
him what name you will, call him, if ye will, in scorn Jesus of Nazareth, in 
that name you shall see wonders done; for, because he humbled himself, 
thus highly was he exalted. He bids the cripple rise up and walk, which doth 
not prove that he had power in himself to do it, but proves, if he attempt 
to rise and walk, and, in a sense of his own impotency, depend upon a Divine 

ower to enable him to do it, he shall be enabled. And by rising and walking 
1e must evidence that that power has wrought upon him; and then let him 
take tlie comfort, and let God have the praise. ‘Thus it is in the healing of our 
souls, that are spiritually impotent. 

Secondly. Peter lent his hand and helped him; ver. 7, “he took him by the 
right hand,” in the same name in which he had spoken to him to arise and 
walk,“ and lifted him up.” Not that this could contribute any thing to his cure, 
out it was a sign, plainly intimating the help he should receive from God if he 
exerted himself as he was bidden. When God by his word commands us to 
rise, and walk in the way of his commandments, if we mix faith with that 
word, and lay our souls under the power of it, he will give his Spirit to take 
xs by the hand, and lift us up. If we set ourselves to do what we can, God 
has promised his grace to enable us to do what we cannot; and by that 
promise we partake of a new nature, and that grace shall not be in vain; 
it was not here: “‘his feet and ancle-bones received strength,” which they had 
not done if he had not attempted to rise, and been helped up. He doth his 
part, and Peter doth his, and yet it is Christ that doth all; it is he that puts 
strength into him. As the bread multiplied in the breaking, and the water was 
turned into wine in the pouring out, so strength was given to the cripple’s feet 
in his stirring them, and using them. 

Fifthly. Here is the impression which this cure made upon the patient 
himseif, which we may best conceive of if we put our soul into his soul’s stead. 

1. He leaped up, in obedience to the command, Arise. He found in himself 
such a degree of strength, in his feet and ancle-bones, that he did not steal up 
fuir and softly, with fear and trembling, as weak people do when they begin 
to recover strength, but he started up as one refreshed with sleep, boldly, 
and with great agility, and as one that questioned not his own strength. ‘The 
incomes of strength were sudden, and he no less sudden in shewing them. 
ey eps as one glad to quit the bed or pad of straw on which he had Jain 
so long. ; 
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did also 
God before had shewed by 
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2. He stood and walked. He stood without either leaning or trembling, stood 
straight up, and walked without a staff; he trod strongly, and moved steadily ; 
and this was to manifest the cure, and that it was a thorough cure. Note, 
Those who have had experience of the working of Divine grace upon them, 
should evidence what they have experienced. Has God put strength into us, 
let us stand before him in the exercises of devotion, let us walk before him in 
all the instances of a religious conversation. Let us stand up resolutely for 
pis ans walk cheerfully with him, and both in strength derived and received 
rom him. 

3. He held Peter and John, ver. 11. We need not ask, why he held them; 
I believe he searce knew himself; but it was in a transport of joy that he 
embraced them as the best benefactors he ever met with, and hung upon them 
to a degree of rudeness. He would not let them go forward, but would have 
them stay with him while he'published to all about him what God had done 
for him by them. Thus he testified his affection to them; he held them, and 
would not let them go. Some suggest that he clung to them for fear lest, 
if they should leave him, his lameness should return. ‘Those whom God hath 
healed love them whom he made instruments of ‘heir healing, and see the need 
of their farther help. 

4. He “entered with them into the temple.” His strong affection to them 
held them; but it should not hold them so fast as to keep them out of the 
temple, whither they were going to preach Christ. We should never suffer 
ourselves to be diverted by the most affectionate kindnesses of our friends from 
going in the way of our duty. But if they will not stay with him he is resolved 
to go with them, and the rather because they are going into the temple, whence 
he had been so long kept by his weakness and his begging. ‘The impotent man 
whom Christ cured was presently found in the temple, Jno. v. 14. He went 
into the temple, not only to offer up his praises and thanksgivings to God, but 
to hear more from the apostles of that Jesus in whose name he had been 
healed. Those that have experienced the power of Christ should earnestly 
desire to grow in their acquaintance with Christ. 

5. He was there “walking, and leaping, and praising God.” Note, The 
strength God has given us, both in mind and body, should be made use of 
to his praise, and we should study how to honour him with it. ‘Those that 
are healed in his name must walk up and down in his name, and in his 
strength, Zee. x.12. This man, as soon as he could leap, leaped for je in 
God, and praised him. Here was that scripture fulfilled, Zsa. xxxv. 6, “ Then 
shall the lame man leap as a hart.” Now this man was newly cured, he was in 
this excess of joy and thankfulness. All true converts walk and praise God; 
but perhaps young converts leap more in his praises. 

Sixthly. How the people that were eyewitnesses of this miracle were 
influenced by it, we are next told. 

1. They were entirely satisfied in the truth of the miracle, and had nothin 
to object against it. They knew it was he that sat begging “at the beautifu 
gate of the temple,” ver. 10. He had sat there so long that they all knew him, 
and for that reason he was chosen to be this vessel of mercy. Now they were 
not so perverse as to make any doubt whether he was the same man, as the 
Pharisees had questioned concerning the blind man that Christ cured, 
Jno. ix. 18, They now saw him walking and praising God, ver. 9; and, per- 
haps, took notice of a change in his mind; for he was now as loud in praising 
God as he had used to be in begging relief. The best evidence that it was 
a complete cure was, that he praised God for it. Mercies are then perfected 
when they are sanctified. 

2. They admired at it. They were “filled with wonder and amazement,” 
ver. 10; “greatly wondered,” ver. 11; they were in an ecstacy. There seems 
to be this effect of the pouring out of the Spirit, that the people, at least those 
in Jerusalem, were much more affected with the miracles the apostles wrought 
than they had been with those of the same kind that had been wrought by 
Christ himself: and this was in order to the miracles answering their end. 

3. They gathered about Peter and John; “all the people ran together unto 
them, in Solomon’s porch;” some only to gratify their curiosity with the sight 
of men that had such power; others with a desire to hear them preach, con- 
cluding that their doctrine must needs be of Divine origin which thus had 
a Divine ratification. They flocked to them in Solomon’s porch, a part of 
the court of the Gentiles, where Solomon had built the outer porch of the 
temple; or it was same cloisters or piazzas which Herod had erected upon the 
same foundation which Solomon had built that stately porch upon that bore 
his name, Herod being ambitious herein to be a second Solomon. Here the 
people met to see this great sight. 


12 And when Peter saw zt, he answered unto the 
people, Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this? 
or why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our 
own power or holiness we had made this man to 
walk ? 13 The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and 
of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath glorified his 
Son Jesus ; whom ye delivered up, and denied him 
in the presence of Pilate, when he was determined 
to let him go. 14 But ye denied the Holy One and 


the Just, and desired a murderer to be granted unto 


you; 15 And killed the Prince of life, whom God 
hath raised from the dead; whereof we are witnesses. 
16 And his name through faith in his name hath 
made this man strong, whom ye see and know: yea, 
the faith which is by him hath given him this perfect 
soundness in the presence of you all, 17 And now, 
brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did i, as 
our rulers. 18 But those things, which 
the mouth of all his 
prophets, that Christ should suffer, he hath so ful- 


ii. 36. Observe how in this concluding verse, as well as through- 
out St. Peter’s address, he lays stress upon the fact that the God of 
Israel was the doer of all these things. 

ii. 38. “Repent:” the word imports change of mind; here, 
change from thinking Jesus an impostor, and scorning him as one 
crucified, to being baptised in his name, and looking to him for 
remission of sins and the gift of the Spirit. 

ii. 39. “ All that are afar off:” i.e. the Gentiles (Eph. ii. 13). 
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ii. 40. “Save yourselves:” rather, “be saved.” 

ii. 42. “Breaking of bread:” Alford says, “The Holy Com- 
munion was at first and for some time, till abuses put an end to the 
practice, inseparably connected with the love-feasts of the Christians, 
and unknown as a separate ordinance. ‘T'o these love-feasts, accom- 
panied as they were at this time by the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, the breaking of bread refers—from the custom of the master 
of the feast breaking bread in asking a blessing.” 
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filled. 19 Repent ye therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out, when the times 
of refreshing shall come from the presence of the 
Lord; 20 And he shall send Jesus Christ, whict 
hefore was preached unto you: 21 Whom the 
heaven must receive until the times of restitution 
of all things, which God hath spoken by the mouth 
of all his holy prophets since the world began. 22 
For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your 
brethren, like unto me; him shall ye hear in all 
things whatsoever he shall say unto you. 23 And 
it shall come to pass, that every soul, which will not 
hear that prophet, shall be destroyed from among 
the people. 24 Yea, and all the prophets from 
Samuel and those that follow after, as many as have 
spoken, have likewise foretold of these days. 25 Ye 
are the children of the prophets, and of the covenant 
which God made with our fathers, saying unto Abra- 
ham, And in thy seed shall all the kindreds of the 
earth be blessed. 26 Unto you first God, having 
raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in 


turning away every one of you from his iniquities. 


We have here the sermon which Peter preached after he had cured the lame 
man. ‘f When Peter saw it.” 1. When hesaw the people got together in a crowd, 
he took that opportunity to preach Christ to them; especially, the temple being 
the place of their concourse, and Solomon’s porch there, let them come and 
hear a more excellent wisdom than Solomon’s, for behold a greater than Solo- 
mon is here preached. 2. When he saw the people affected with the miracle, 
and filled with admiration, then he sowed the gospel seed in the ground which 
was thus broken up and prepared to receive it. 3. When he saw the people 
ready to adore him and Jonn! he stepped in immediately and diverted their 
respects from them, that they might be directed to Christ only; and to this 
he answered presently, as Paul and Barnabas at Lystra: see ch. xiv. 14,15. In 
the sermon, 4 

First. He humbly disclaims the honour of the miracle, as not due to them, 
who were only the ministers of Christ, or instruments in his hand for the doing 
of it. The doctrines they preached were not of their own invention, nor were 
the seals of it their own, but his whose the doctrines were. He addresseth 


himself to them as men of Israel, men to whom pertained not only the law and | 


the promises, but the Gospel and the eee and who were nearly 
interested in the present dispensation. Two things he asks them: 

1. Why they were so surprised at the miracle itself; ““ Why marvel ye at 
this?” it was indeed marvellous, and they justly wondered at it; but it was 
no more than what Christ had done many a time, and they had not duly 
regarded it, or been affected with it. It was but a little before that Christ 
had raised Lazarus from the dead, and why should this then seem so strange ? 
Note, Stupid people think that strange now which might have been familiar 
to them, if it had not been their own fault. Christ had lately risen from the 
soe act why did they not marvel at that? Why were they not convinced 

y that 

2. Why they gave so much of the praise of it to them, that were only the 
instruments of it; “ Why look ye so earnestly on us?” Ist. It was certain they 
had made this man to walk, by whichit appeared that the apostles not only were 
sent of God, but were sent to be blessings to the world, benefactors to man- 
kind; and were sent to heal sick and distempered souls, that were spiritually 
lame and impotent, to set broken bones, and make them rejoice. 2nd. Yet they 
did not do it by any power or holiness of their own. It was not done by any 
might of their own, any skill they had in physie or surgery, or any virtue in 
their word; the power they did it by was wholly derived from Christ. Nor 
was it done by any merit of their own; the power whith Christ gave them to 
do it they had not deserved; it was not by their own holiness, for, as they were 
weak things, so they were foolish things that Christ chose to employ: Peter 
was a sinful man. What holiness had Judas? yet he wrought miracles in 
Christ’s name. What holiness any of them had it was wrought in them, and 
they could not pretend to merit by it. 3rd. It was the people’s fault that they 
attributed it to their power and holiness, and accordingly looked at them. 
Note, The instruments of God’s favour to us, though they must be respected, 
yet must not be idolized; we must take heed of reckoning that to be done by 
the instrument which God is the author of. 4th. It was the praise of Peter 
and John that they would not take the honour of this miracle to themselves, 
but carefully transmitted it to Christ. Useful men must see to it that they 
be very humble; “Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but to thy name give 
glory.” Every crown must be cast at the feet of Christ; “‘ Not I, but the grace 
of God with me.” : 

Secondly. He preacheth Christ to them. That was his business, that he might 
lead them into obedience to Christ. f 

1. He preacheth Christ as the true Messiah, promised to the fathers, ver. 13; 
for, Ist. He is Jesus the Son of God. Though they had lately condemned 
Christ as a blasphemer, for saying he was the Son of God, yet Peter avows it; 
He is his Son Jesus, to him dear as a Son, to us, Jesus a Saviour. 2nd. God 
hath glorified him in raising him up to be king, priest, and prophet of his 
church; he glorified him in his life and in his death, as well as in his resurrec- 
tion andascension. 3rd. He has glorified him as the God of our fathers,—whom 
he names with respect, for they were great names with the men of Israel, and 
justly,—the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. God sent him into the 
world pursuant to the promises made to those patriarchs, that “in their seed 
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the families of the earth should be blessed, and the covenant made with them 
that God would be a God to them and their seed. The apostles call the 
patriarchs their fathers, and God, the God of those patriarchs from whom the 
Jews were descended, to intimate to them that they had no evil design upon 
the Jewish nation, that they should look upon them with a jealous eye; but had 
a value and concern for it, and were hereby well-wishers to it, and the Gospel 
they preached was the revelation of the mind and will of the God of Abraham: 
see ch. xxvi. 7, 22; Lu. i. 72, 73. 

2. He chargeth them flat and plain with the murder of this Jesus, as he had 
done before. 1st. You delivered him up to your chief priests and elders, the 
representative body of the nation, and you of the common people were 
influenced a them to clamour against him, as if he had been a publie griev- 
ance. 2nd. You denied him, and you disowned him; would not have him then 
to be your king, could not look on him as the Messiah, because he came not 
in external pomp and power. You “denied him in the presence of Pilate,” 
renounced all the expectations of your church in the presence of the Roman 
governor, who justly laughed at you for it; ‘you denied him against the face 
of Pilate,’ so Dr. Hammond, in defiance of his reasonings with you. Pilate had 
determined to let him go; but the people opposed it, and overruled him. You 
were worse than Pilate, for he would have released him, if you had let him 
follow his own judgment. ‘* You denied the Holy One and the Just,” who had 
approved himself so, and all the malice of his persecutors could not disprove 
it. The holiness and justice of the Lord Jesus, which is something more than 
his innocency, was a great aggravation of the sin of those that put him to death. 
3rd. You desired a murderer to be released, and Christ crucitied; as if Barabbas 
had deserved better at your hands than the Lord Jesus; than which a greater 
affront could not be put upon him. 4th. You killed the Prince of life. Observe 
the antithesis; You bly Ae a murderer, a destroyer of life; and destroyed 
the Saviour, the author of life. Yon killed him who was sent to be to you 
the Prince of life; and so, not only forsook, but rebelled against, your own 
mercies. You did an ungrateful thing in taking away his life who would have 
been your life; you did a foolish thing, to think you could conquer the Prince 
of life, who has life in himself, and would soon resume the life he resigned. 

3. He attests his resurrection as before, ch. ii. 32; You thought the Prince 
of lite might be deprived of his life, as any other prince might be deprived of 
his dignity and dominion; but you found yourselves mistaken, for God raised 
him from the dead: so that, in putting him to death, you fought against God, 
and were baftied. God raised him from the dead, and thereby ratified his 
demands, and confirmed his doctrine, and rolled away all the reproach of his 
sufferings; and for the truth of his resurrection we all are witnesses. 

4. He ascribes the cure of this impotent man to the power of Christ; ver. 16, 
“His name through faith in his name,” in that discovery which he hath made 
of himself, “has made this man strong.” He repeats it again, “The faith which 
is by him hath given him this soundness.” Here, Ist. He appeals to themselves 
concerning the truth of the miracle; the man on whom it was wrought is one 
whom ye see, and know, and have known. He was not acquainted with Peter 
and John before, so that there was no room to suspect a compact between 
them; but, You know him to beacripple from a child. ‘The miracle was wrought 
publicly, in the presence of you all; not in a corner, but in the gate of the 
temple; you saw in what manner it was done, so as that there could be no 
juggle in it; you had liberty to examine it immediately, and may yet. ‘The cure 
is complete, it is a perfect soundness; you see the man walks and leaps as one 
that has no remainder either of weakness or pain. 2nd. He acquaints them 
with the power by which it was wrought. First. It is done by the name of 
Christ; not merely by naming it as a spell or charm, but it is done by us as pro- 
fessors and preachers of his name, by virtue of a commission and instructions 
we have received from him, and a power which he has invested us with. ‘That 
name which Christ has above every name, his authority, his command, has done 
it; as writs run in the king’s name, though it is an inferior officer that executes 
them. Secondly. The power of Christ is fetched in through faith in bis name; 
a confidence in him, a dependence on him, a believing application to him, an 
expectations from him, even that faith which is 6: adtov,—‘ by him,’ which is of 
his working. It is not of ourselves, it is the gift of Christ; and it is for his 
sake, that he may have the glory of it; for he is both the author and finisher 
of our faith. Dr. Lightfoot suggests that faith is twice named in this verse, 
because of the apostles’ faith in doing this miracle, and the cripple’s faith in 
receiving it; but Ll suppose it relates chiefly, if not only, to the former. ‘They 
that wrought this miracle by faith derived power from Christ to work it, and 
therefore returned all the glory to him. By this true and just account of the 
miracle, Peter both confirmed the great gospel truth they were to preach to 
the world, that Jesus Christ is the fountain of all power and grace, and the 
great Healer and Saviour, and recommended the great gospel duty of faith 
in him, as the only way of receiving benefit by him; it explains, likewise, the 
great gospel mystery of our salvation by Christ. It is his name that justifies 
us; that glorious name of his, the Lord our righteousness ; but we in particular 
are justified by that name through faith in it, applying it to ourselves. Thus 
doth Peter preach unto them Jesus and him crucified, as a faithful friend of 
the bridegroom, to whose service and honour he devoted all his interest. 

Thirdly. He encourageth them to hope that, though they had been guilty 
of putting Christ to death, yet they might find mercy. He doth all he can to 
convince them, yet is careful not to drive them to despair. The guilt was very 
zreat, but. 

E 1. He mollifies their crime by a candid imputation of it to their ignorance. 
Perhaps he perceived, by the countenances of his hearers, that they were struck 
with an exceeding horror when he told them that they had killed the Prince 
of life, and were ready either to sink down or to fly off, and therefore he saw 
it needful to mitigate the rigour of the charge by calling them brethren; and 
well might he call them so, for he had been himself a brother with them in this 
iniquity: he had denied the Holy One and the Just, and swore he did not know 
him. He did it by surprise; and, For your parts rt know, that “through igno- 
rance ye did it, as did also your rulers,” ver. 17. ‘This was the language of 
Peter’s charity, and teacheth us to make the best of those whom we desire 
to make better. Peter had searched the wound to the bottom, and now he 
begins to think of healing it up; in order to which it is necessary to beget in 
them a good opinion of their Physician, and could any thing be more winnin 

than this? And that which bears him out in it is that he has the example o 
his Master’s praying for his crucifiers, and pleading in their bebalf that they 
knew not what they did. And it is said of the rulers that, if they had_known, 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory: see 1 Cor. ii. 8. Perhaps 
some of the rulers and of the people did therein rebel against the light, and 
the convictions of their own consciences, and did it through malice; but the 
generality went down the stream, and did it through ignorance; as Paul per- 
secuted the church, ignorantly and in unbelief, 1 Zim. i. 13. 

2. He mollifies the effect of their crime, the death of the Prince of life. 
This sounds very dreadful, but it was according to the Scriptures, ver. 18; the 
predictions of which, though they did not necessitate their sin, yet did neces- 
sitate his sufferings; so he himself saith, “Thus it is written, and thus it 
behoveth Christ to suffer.” “You did it through ignorance,” may be taken 
in this sense, You fulfilled the Scripture, and did not know it: “God” by your 


ii. 47. Such ag should be saved:” rather, “those who were in 
the way of salvation ;” “those who were being saved.” 
iii. 1. “Peter and John:” we frequently find these disciples 
_ mentioned together. They went together to prepare the Pass- 
over; Peter at the last supper beckoned to John to ask who 
should be the betrayer; Jobn, in all probability, was the other dis- 
ciple who brought in Peter to the high-priest’s palace; they ran 
together to the sepulchre; Peter inquired about the future lot of 


John; they were deputed to go together to Samaria; they were 
partners as fishermen on the Sea of Galilee. ‘‘'The hour of prayer, 
the ninth hour;” i.e, 3 pm. The Jews prayed at the third, 
sixth, and ninth hours, corresponding to our 9 a.m., mid-day, and 
3 P.M. 

iii. 2. “The gate of the Temple which is called Beautiful :” perhaps 
that of Nicaun, or more probably that called Shushan, or the gate of 
lilies, which was nearer Solomon’s Porch. “It was thirty cubits 
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hands “hath fulfilled what he shewed by the mouth of all his prophets, that 
Christ should suffer.” That was his design in delivering him up to you; but you 
had views of your own, and were altogether ignorant, of that design; yon 
meant not so, neither did your heart think so. God was fulfilling the Scripture 
when you were gratifying your own passions. Observe, It was not only 
determined in the secret counsel of God, but declared to the world many ages 
before, by the mouth and pen of the prophets, that Christ should suffer, in 
order to the accomplishment of his undertaking ; and it was God himself that 
shewed it by them, who will see that his words be made good. What he shewed 
he fulfilled: he so fulfilled as he had shewed, punctually and exactly, without 
any variation. Now, though this is no extenuation at all of their sin in hating 
and persecuting Christ to the death,—that still appears exceeding sinful, yet 
it was an encouragement to them to repent, and hope for mercy upon their 
repentance; not only because, in general, God’s gracious designs were carried 
on by it, (and thus it agrees with the encouragement Joseph gave to his 
bretliren, when they thought their offence against him almost unpardonable, 
* Fear not,” saith he, ‘you thought evil against me, but God meant it unto 
good,” Gen. 1. 15, 20,) but because, in particular, the death and sufferings of 
Christ were for the remission of sins, and the ground of that display of mercy 
he now encouraged them to hope for. 

Fourthly. He exhorts them all to turn Christians, and assures them it would 
be unspeakably for their advantage to do so; it would be the making of them 
for ever. ‘This is the application of his sermon. 

1. He tells them what they must believe. 

Ist. They must believe that Jesus Christ is the promised seed; that seed 
in which God had told Abraham that all the kindreds of the earth should be 
blessed, ver. 25. This refers to that promise made to Abraham, Gen. xii. 3; 
which promise was long ere it was fulfilled; but now at length had its accom- 
plishment in this Jesus, who was of the seed of Abraham according to the 
flesh, and in him all the families of the earth are blessed, and not the families 
of Israel only. All have some benefits by him, and some have all benefits. 

2nd. They must believe that Jesus Christ isa prophet; that prophet like unto 
Moses which God had promised to raise up to them from among their brethren, 
ver. 22. ‘Ehis refers to that promise, Dew. xviii. 18. Christ is a prophet, for by 
him God speaks unto us; in him all Divine revelation centres, and by him it 
is handed to us. He is a prophet like unto Moses; a favourite of Heaven, 
more intimately acquainted with the Divine counsel, and more familiarly 
conversed with, than any other prophets. He was a deliverer of his people 
out of bondage, and their guide through the wilderness, like Moses; a prince, 
and a lawgiver, like Moses; the builder of the true tabernacle, as Moses was 
of the typical one. Moses was faithful as a servant, Christ as a son; Moses 
was murmured against by Israel, defied by Pharaoh, yet God owned him, and 
ratified his commission; Moses was a pattern of meekness and patience, so is 
Christ; Moses died by the word of the Lord, so did Christ. ‘There was no 
srophet like unto Moses, Num. xii. 6, 7; Dew. xxxiv. 10; but a greater than 

[loses is here where Christ is. He is a prophet of God’s raising up; for he 
took not this honour of himself, but was called of God to it. He was raised 
up unto Israel in the first place; he executed this office in his own person, 
among them only. They had the first offer of Divine grace made to them; 
and therefore he was raised up from among them. Of them, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came; which, as it was agreat honour done to them, so it was both 
an obligation upon them, and an encouragement to them, to embrace him. If 
he come to his own, one would think they should receive him. The Old Tes- 
tament church was blessed with many prophets, with schools of prophets, for 
many ages with a constant succession of prophets, (which is here taken notice 
of, from Samuel and those that follow after, ver. 24, for from him the pro- 
phetie era did commence;) but, those servants being abused, last of all God sent 
them his Son, who had been in his bosom. 

3rd. They must believe that times of refreshing will come from the presence 
of the Lord, ver. 19; and that they will be the times of the restitution of all 
things, ver. 21. There is a future state, another life after this. Those times 
will come from the presence of the Lord; from his glorious appearance at that 
day, his coming at the end of time. ‘The absence of the Lord occasions many 
of the securities of sinners, and the distrust of saints; but his presence is 
hastening on, which will for ever silence both; “ Behold the judge standeth 
before the door.” The presence of the Lord will introduce, First. The restitu- 
tion of all things, ver. 21. ‘The new heavens, and the new earth, which will be 
the product of the dissolution of all things, Rev. xxi. 1; the renovation of the 
whole creation, which is that which it grieves after, as its present burthen 
under the sin of man is that which it groans under. Some understand this 
of a state on this side the end of time, but it is rather to be understood of that 
end of all things which God hath spoken of by the mouth of all his holy pro- 
phets since the world began; for this is that which Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam, prophesied of, Jude 14; and the temporal judgments which the other 
prophets foretold were typical of that which the apostle calls the eternal judg- 
ment. This is more clearly and plainly revealed in the New Testament than 
is had been before, and all that receive the Gospel have an expectation of 
is. Secondly. With this will come the times of refreshing, ver. 19; of con- 
solation to the Lord’s people, like a cool shade to those that have borne the 
purthen and heat of the day. All Christians look for a rest that remains for 
the people of God, after the travails and toils of their present state; and with 
the prospect of that they are borne up under their present sufferings, and 
carried on in their present services. ‘The refreshing that then comes from the 
presence of the Lord will continue eternally in the presence of the Lord. 

2. He tells them what they must do. 

Ist. hey must repent, must bethink themselves of what they have done 
amiss, must return to their right mind, admit a second thought, and submit 
to the convictions of it; they must begin anew. Peter, who had himself denied 
Christ, repented, and he would have them to do so too. 

2nd. They must be converted, must face about and direct both their faces 
and steps the contrary way to what they had been; they must return to the 
Lord their God, from whom they had revolted. It is not enough to repent of 
sin, bat we must be converted from it, and not return to it again. They must 
not only exchange the profession of Judaism for that of Christianity, but the 
puree and dominion of a carnal, worldly, sensual mind, for that of holy, 
ieavenly, and Divine principles and affections. 

3rd. They must hear Christ the great prophet; “Him shall ye hear in all 
things whatsoever he shall say unto you.” Attend his dictates, receive his 
doctrine, submit to his government: hear him with a Divine faith, as prophets 
should be heard that come with a Divine commission. Him shall ye hear; and 
to him you shall subscribe with an implicit faith and obedience. Hear him in 
all things; let his laws govern all your actions, and his counsels determine all 
your submissions; whenever he has a mouth to speak, you must have an ear 
to hear. Whatever he saith to us, though never so displeasing to flesh and 
blood, bid it welcome; Speak, Lord, for thy servant hears. And a good reason 
is here given why we should be observant of, and obedient to, the Word of 
Christ: for it is at our peril if we turn a deaf ear to his call, and a stiff neck 
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to his yoke; ver. 23, “every soul which will not hear that propre’ and be | 
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directed by what he saith, “shall be destroyed from among the peop 
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destruction of the city and nation by war and famine were threatened for 
slighting the prophets of the Old Testament; but the destruction of the soul, 
a spiritual and eternal destruction, is threatened for slighting Christ, this great 
prophet. ‘They that will not be advised by the Saviour can expect no other 
but to fall into the hands of the destroyer. 

3. He tells them what they might expect. 

Ist. That they should have the pardon of their sins. This is always spoken 
of as the great privilege of all those that embrace the Gospel; ver. 19, “ Repent 
aud be converted, that your sins may be blotte@ out.” This implies, First. That 
the remission of sin is the blotting of it out, as a cloud is blotted out by the 
beams of the sun, Zsa. xliv. 22; as a debt is crossed and blotted out when it is 
remitted. It intimates that, when God forgives sin, he remembers it no more 
against the sinner; it is forgotten as that which is blotted out. All the bitter 
things written against the sinner (Job xiii. 26) are wiped ont, as it were with a 
sponge. Itis the cancelling of a bond, the vacating of a judgment. Secondly. 
We cannot expect that our sins should be pardoned unless we repent of them, 
and turn from them to God, Though Christ has died to purchase the remission 
of sin, yet, that we may have the benefit of that purchase in the forgiveness of 
our sins, we must repent, and be converted. If no repentance, no remission. 
Thirdly. Hopes of the pardon of sin upon repentance should be a powerful 
inducement to us to repent; “ Repent, that your sins may be blotted out.” And 
that repentance is evangelical which flows trom an apprehension of the merey 
of God in Christ, and the hopesof pardon. ‘This was the first and great argu- 
ment, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Fourthly. The most 
comfortable fruit of the forgiveness of our sins will be when the times of 
refreshing shall come. If our sins be forgiven us, we have now reason to be 
of good cheer; but the comfort will be complete when the pardon shall be 
allowedin open court, and our justification published before angels and men; 
when, “ whom he justified, them he glorifies,” Rom. viii. 30; as “now we are 
the sons of God,” 1 Jno. iii. 2, so now we have our sins blotted out; but it doth 
not yet appear what are the blessed fruits of it, till the times of refreshing shall 
come. During these times of toil and conflicts, doubts and fears within, 
troubles and dangers without, we cannot have that full satisfaction of our 
pardon and in it, that we shall have when the refreshing times come, which 
shall wipe away all tears. 

2nd. ‘That they should have the comfort of Christ’s coming ; ver. 20, 21, “ He 
shall send Jesus Christ,” the same Jesus, the very same, ‘which before was 
preached unto you;” for you must not expect another dispensation, another 
Gospel, but the continuance and completion of this; must not expect another 
prophet like unto Jesus, as Moses bade you expect another like unto him; for, 
though “the heavens must receive him till the times of the restitution of all 
things,” yet, if you repent and be ecpnverted, you shall find no want of him: 
some way or other he shall be seen of you. 

First. We must not expect Christ’s personal presence with us in this world; 
for the heavens, which received him out of the sight of the disciples, must 
retain him till the end of time. To that seat of the blessed his bodily presence 
is confined, and will be to the end of time, ‘the accomplishment of all things,’ 
so it may be read. And, therefore, those dishonour him, and deceive themselves, 
who dream of his corporal presence in the eucharist. It is agreeable to a 
state of trial aud probation that the glorified Redeemer should be out of sight, © 
because we must live by that faith in him which is the evidence of things not 
seen ; because he must be believed on in the world, he must be received up into 
glory. Dr. Hammond reads it, ‘who must receive the heavens,’ that is, who 
must receive the glory and power of the upper world; “‘ he must reign till all be 
made subject to him,” 1 Cor. xv. 25; Ps. Ixxv. 2. 

Serondly. Yet it is promised that he shall be sent to all that repent and are 
converted; ver. 20, “ He shall send Jesus Christ,” who was preached to you b 
his Cisciples both before and since his resurrection, and is, and will be, all in all 
tothem. Ist. You shall have his spiritual presence; he that is sent into the 
world shall be sent to you; you shall have the comfort of his being sent; 
he shall be sent among you in his Gospel, which shall be his tabernacle, his 
chariot of war. 2nd. He shall send Jesus Christ to destroy Jerusalem, and the 
nation of unbelieving Jews, that are enemies to Christ and Christianity, and to 
deliver his ministers and people from them, and give them a quiet profession 
of the Gospel, and that shall be a time of refreshing which you shall share in ; 
“then had the churches rest,’ so Dr. Hammond. 3rd. The sending of Christ 
to judge the world at the end of time will be a blessing to you. You shall 
then “lift up your heads with joy, knowing that your redemption draws nigh;” 
it seems to refer to this, for till then the heavens must receive him, ver. 21. As 
God's counsels from eternity, so his predictions from the beginning of time 
had a reference to the transactions of the last day, when “the mystery of God 
shall be finished, as he had declared to his servants the prophets,” tev. x.7. The 
institution of all things in the church had an eye to the restitution of all things 
as the end of them. 

4. He tells them what ground they had to expect these things, if they were 
converted to Christ. Though they had denied him, and put him to death, yet 
they might hope to find favour through him upon the account of their being 
Israelites ; for, 

Ist. As Israelites, they had the monopoly of the grace of the Old Testament. 
They were, above any other, God's fayourite nation; and the favours God 
bestowed upon them were such as had a reference to the Messiah, and his 
kingdom. “Ye are the children of the prophets and of the covenant;” a 
double privilege. . 

First. They were “the children,” that is, the disciples, “of the prophets,” as 
children at school. Not sons of the prophets, iu the sense that we read of such 
in the Old Testament, from Samuel and downwards, who were or are trained 
up to be endued with the spirit of prophecy; but you are of that people from 
among whom prophets were raised up, and to whom prophets were sent. It is 
spoken of as a great favour to Israel, that God raised up of their sons for 
prophets, Am. ii. 11. All the inspired writers, both of the Old and New ‘Tes- 
tament, were of the seed of Abraham; and it was their honour and advantage 
that unto them were committed the oracles of God, Mom. iii. 2. Their govern- 
ment was constituted by prophecy, that is, by Divine revelation; and by it 
their affairs were for many ages very much managed: see /os. xii. 13,“*By a 
prophet the Lord brought Israel out of Egypt, and by a prophet was he pre- 
served.” Those of the latter ages of the church, when prophecy was ceased, 
yet might be fitly called the children of the prophets, because they heard, 
though they did not know, the voices of the prophets, which were read in their 
synagogues every sabbath day, ch. xiii. 27. ow this should quicken them to 
embrace Christ, and they might hope to be accepted of him; for their own 
prophets had foretold that this grace should be brought unto them at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ, | Pet. i. 13; and therefore ought not to be neglected 
by them, nor should be denied to them. Those that are blessed with prophets 
and prophecy, as all are that have the Scriptures, are concerned not to receive 
the grace of God therein in vain. We may apply it particularly to ministers’ 
children, who, if they plead that effectually with themselves, as an inducement 
to be faithful and forward in religion, may comfortably plead it with God, and 
hope that the children of God’s servants shall continue. ms 

ondly. They were “the children;” that is, the heirs “of the covenant 


high, and was made of Corinthian brass, and wrought with exceeding 
delicacy and skill, so that it greatly exceeded in value the gates 
leading into the second court, which were covered with plates of 
silver, and richly gilt.’ The word means that this lame man 
“was in the habit of being carried,” and whom they “used to 
place.” , 

iii. 4. “Fastening his eyes upon him:” it is the same word as 
used in chap. i. 10, 
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iii. 7. “The soles of his feet and his ankles :” the word employed 
for ankles is derived from the same origin as that for a hammer or 
mallet, and is applied to the ankle bones because of their resem 
blance to a hammer. See in this specification, as in the minute 
accounts St. Luke gives of other miracles, evidences of his medical 
knowledge. j 

iii. 8. “Leaping up” expresses the eagerness and joy, as well 
as the perfection, with which he began to exercise his newly-acquired 
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which God made witt. our fathers,” as children in the family. God’s covenant 
was made with Abraham and his seed; and they were that seed, with whom 
the covenant was made, and on whom the blessings of the covenant were 
entailed. ‘he promise of the Messiah was made to you; and therefore, if you 
forsake not your own mercies, and do not by an obstinate infidelity put a bar 
in your own door, you may hope it shall be made good to you. That promise 
here mentioned as the principal article of the covenant, “In thy seed shall all 
the kindreds of the earth be blessed,” though referring principally to Christ, 
Gal. iii. 16, yet. may include the church also, which is his body, all believers, 
that are the spiritual seed of Abraham. All the kindreds of the earth were 
blessed in having achurch for Christ among them; and those that were the 
seed of Abraham according to the flesh stood fairest for this privilege. If all 
the kindreds of the earth were to be blessed in Christ, much more that kindred, 
his ‘‘ kinsmen according to the flesh.” 

and As Israelites, they had the first offer of the grace of the New Testament. 
Because they were the children of the prophets and the covenant, therefore to 
them the Redeemer was first sent, which was an encouragement to them 
to hope that, if they did repent, and were converted, he should be yet farther 
sent for their comfort; ver. 20,“ He shall send Jesus Christ,” for to you first he 
hath sent him; ver. 26, “unto you first,” you Jews, though not to you only. 
* God, having raised up his Son Jesus,” appointed and authorized him to be a 
Prince and a Saviour, and, in confirmation of that, raised him from the dead, 
“sent him to bless you;”to make a tender of his blessing to you, especially 
that great blessing, of “turning every one of you from his iniquities ;” and 
therefore it concerns you to receive this blessing, and turn from your iniquities, 
and you may be encouraged to hope that you shall. 

First. We are here told whence Christ had his mission ; “ God raised up his 
Son Jesus, and sent him.” God raised him up when he constituted him a 
prophet, owned him by a voice from hefiven, and filled him with his Spirit 
without measure, and then sent him; for to that end he raised him up, that he 
might be his commissioner to treat of peace. He sent him to bear witness of 
the truth; sent him to seek and save lost souls; sent him against his enemies 
to conquer them. Some refer the raising of him up to the resurrection, which 
was the first step towards his exaltation ; that was, as it were, the renewing of 
his commission, and though, having raised him up he seemed presently to take 
him from us, yet he did really send him afresh to us, in his Gospel and Spirit. 

Secondly. To whom he was sent; “unto you first.” You of the seed of 
Abraham, you that are the children of the prophets, and of the covenant, to 
you is the tender made of gospel grace. ‘The personal ministry of Christ, 
as that of the prophets, was confined to the Jews; he was not then sent but to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and forbade the disciples he then sent 
forth to go any farther. After his resurrection he was to be preached indeed 
to all nations, but they must begin at Jerusalem, Lu. xxiv. 47; and, when they 
went to other nations, they first preached to the Jews they foundtherein; they 
were the firstborn, and as such had the first privilege of the offer. So far were 
they from being excluded for their putting of Christ to death, that, when he is 
risen, he is first sent to them; and they are primarily intended to have benefit 
by his death. . 

Thirdly. On what errand he was sent. He is sent “to you first, to bless yon.” 
That is his primary errand; not to condemn you as you deserve, but to justify 
you, if you will accept of the justification offered you in the way wherein it is 
offered ; but he that sends him first to bless you, if you refuse and reject that 
blessing, will send him to curse you with a curse, Mal. iv. 6. Note, 1st. Christ’s 
errand into the world was to bless us, to bring a blessing with him; for “the 
Sun of righteousness rose with healing under his wings;” and when he left the 
world he left a blessing behind him, for he was “ parted from the disciples as he 
blessed them,” Zu. xxiv. 51. He sent his Spirit to be the great blessing, the 
blessing of blessings, Zsa. xliv. 3. It is by Christ that God sends blessings to us, 
and through him only we can expect to receive them. 2nd. The great blessing 
wherewith Christ came to bless us was the “turning of us away from our 
iniquities;” the saving of us from our sins, Mat. i. 21; to turn us from sin, that 
we may be qualified to receive all other blessings. Sin is that which naturally 
we cleave to; the design of Divine grace is to turn us from it, nay, to turn us 
against it, that we may not only forsake it, but hate it. ‘The Gospel has a 
direct tendency to it, not only as it requires us, or every one of us, to turn from 
our iniquities, but as it promiseth us grace to enable us to do so. Therefore do 
your part, “repent, and be converted ;” because Christ is ready to do his, in 
turning you from your iniquities, and so blessing you. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In going over the last two chapters, where we met with so many good things that the 
apostles did, I wondered what was become of the scribes and Pharisees, and chief 
priests, that they did not appear to contradict and oppose them, as they had used to 
treat Christ himself; sure they were so confounded at first with the pouring out of the 
Spirit, that they were for a time struck dumb. But I find we have not lost them; their 
forces rally again, and here we have an encounter between them and the apostles; for 
from the beginning the Gospel met with opposition. Here, I. Peter and John are 
taken up upon a warrant from the priests, and committed to jail, ver. 1—4. II. They 
are examined by a committee of the great Sanhedrim, ver. 5—7. III. They bravely 
avow what they have done, and preach Christ to their persecutors, ver. 8—12. IV. 
Their persecutors, being unable to answer them, enjoin them silence; threaten them if 
they go on to preach the Gospel, and so dismiss them, ver. 13—22. V. They apply 
themselves to God by prayer for the farther operations of that grace which they had 
already experienced, ver. 23—30. VI. God owns them, both outwardly and inwardly, 
by manifest tokens of his presence with them, ver, 31—33. VII. The believers had 


their hearts knit together in holy love, and enlarged their charity to the poor; and the 
church flourished more than ever, to the glory of Christ, ver. 33—37, 


ND as they spake unto the 
people, the priests, and the 
captain of the temple, and the 
Sadducees, came upon them, 2 
Being grieved that they taught 
the people, aud preached 
through Jesus the resurrec- 
tion from the dead. 3 And 
<_ they laid hands on them, and 
put them in hold unto the next day: for it was now 


power. He first leaped up, then stood upon his legs, and then 
walked ubout, and frequéntly leaped to convince himself of his cure. 
iii, 11. “ Porch called Solomon’s:” “This appears to have been 
the place where the apostles were in the habit of addressing the 
‘ people (see chap. v. 12). It was the cloister on the east side of the 
Temple. The porch then consisted of a double row of pillars, twenty- 
five cubits high, with a richly-carved roof of cedax-wood. Tha breadth 
of the porch was thirty cubits ” (Cook). 
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eventide. 4 Howbeit many of them which heard 
the word believed ; and the number of the men was 
about five thousand. 


We have here the interests of the kingdom of heaven successfully carried on 
and the powers of darkness appearing against them to put a stop tothem. Let 
Christ’s servants be never so resolute, Satan’s agents will be spiteful; and 
therefore, let Satan’s agents be never so spiteful, Christ’s servants ought to be 
resolute. 

_ First. The apostles Peter and John went on in their work, and didnot labour 
in vain. The Spirit enabled the ministers to do their part, and the people theirs. 

1. The preachers faithfully delivered the doctrine of Christ; “they spake 
unto the people,” to all that were within hearing, ver. 1. What they said con- 
cerned them all, and they spoke it openly and publicly. They taught the 
people, still taught the people knowledge; taught those that as yet did not 
believe, for their conviction and conversion; and taught those that did believe, 
for their comfort and establishment. ‘'hey “preached through Jesus the 
resurrection from the dead ;” this doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, 
Ist. Was verified in Jesus. This they proved, that Jesus Christ was risen from 
the dead, was the first, the chief that should rise from the dead, ch. xxvi. 23; 
they preached the resurrection of Christ as their warrant for what they did; or, 
2nd. It is secured by him to all believers. The resurrection of the dead includes 
all the happiness of the future state; this they preached through Jesus Christ 
attainable through him, (PAil. iii. 10, 11,) and through him only. ‘They meddled 
not with matters of state, but kept to their business, and preached to the people 
heaven as their end, and Christ as their way: see ch. xvii. 18. 

2. The hearers cheerfully receive it; ver. 4, “many of them which heard the 
word believed.” Not all, perhaps not the most, yet many, to the number of 
about five thousand, over and above the three thousand we read of before. See 
how the Gospel got ground, and it was the effect of the pouring out of the 
Spirit. Though the preachers were persecuted, the Word prevailed; for some- 
times the church’s suffering days have been her growing days: the days of her 
infancy were so. 

Secondly. The chief priests and their party now made head against them, 
and did what they sould to erush them; their hands were tied a while, but 
their hearts were not in the least changed. Now here observe, 

1. Who they were that appeared against the apostles. They were the priests, 
you may be sure, in the first place; they were always sworn enemies to Christ 
and his Gospel. They were as jealous for their priesthood, as Cesar for his 
monarchy; and would not bear one they thought their rival now when he was 

reached as a priest, as much as when he did preach as a prophet. With them 
Joined the captain of the temple, who, it is supposed was a Roman officer, 
governor of the garrison that was placed in the tower of Antonia, for the guard 
of the temple; so that still here were both Jews and Gentiles confederate 
! against Christ. The Sadducees also were zealous against them, who denied the 
being of spirits, and the future state. ‘One would wonder,’ saith Mr. Baxter, 
‘what should make such brutists as the Sadducees were to be such furious 


day.” They could not examine them now, for it was eventide, and yet would 
defer it no longer than till next day. See how God trains up his servants to 
sufferings by degrees, and by lesser trials prepares them for greater ; now they 
resist unto bonds only, but afterwards to blood. 

5 And it came to pass on the morrow, that their 
rulers, and elders, and scribes, 6 And Annas the 
high priest, and Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, 
and as many as were of the kindred of the high 

riest, were gathered together at Jerusalem. 7 
And when they had set them in the midst, they 
asked, By what power, or by what name, have ye 
done this? 8 Then Peter, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, said unto them, Ye rulers of the people, and 
elders of Israel, 9 If we this day be examined of 
the good deed done to the impotent man, by what 
means he is made whole; 10 Be it known unte 
you all, and to all the people of Israel, that by the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, 
| whom God raised from the dead, even by him doth 


iii. 12. “ Holiness: ” the original word implies meritorious efficacy. 
Peter denies for himself and John that they had either the power ta 
perform or the piety to merit such a cure. 

iii, 13. “Son:” the word also means servant, and most likely 
bears that meaning here and in other passages of the Acts. It is 
the word used in the Septuagint version of Isa, xlii, 1 and else- 
where for the servant of the Lord (Cook). 

iii. 15. “ Prince of life: ” rather, ‘‘ Author of life.” 
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this man stand here before you whole. 11 This is 
the stone which was set at nought of you builders, 
which is become the head of the corner. 12 Neither 
is there salvation in any other: for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, where- 
by we must be saved. 13 Now when they saw the 
boldness of Peter and John, and perceived that they 
were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled ; 
and they took knowledge of them, that they had 
been with Jesus. 14 And beholding the man which 
was healed standing with them, they could say 


nothing against it. 


~~ ERVANS, 


SET IN THE MIDST.—Ver. 7. 


We have here the trial of Peter and John before the judges of the ecclesias- 
tical court, for preaching a sermon concerning Jesus Christ, and wormwug 
a miracle in his name. This is charged upon them as a crime, which was the 
Lest service they could do to God or men. 

First. Here is the court set. 


ealled on purpose upon this oceasion. Observe, 


1. The time when the court sat; ver. 5, “on the morrow,” not ‘in the night, 
as when Christ was to be tried before them; for they seem not to have been | 


so hot upon this prosecution as they were upon that; it was well if they began 
torelent. But they adjourned it to the morrow, and no longer; for they were 
impatient to get them silenced, and would lose no time. 

2. The place where; in Jerusalem, ver. 6. There it was that he told his dis- 
ciples they must expect to suffer hard things, as he had done before them in 
that place. This seems to come in here as an aggravation of their sin, that 
in Jerusalem, where there were so many that looked for redemption before 
it came, yet there were more that would not look upon it when it did come. 
How is that faithful city become a harlot! see Mat. xxiii. 37._ It was in the 
foresight of Jerusalem’s standing in her own light that Christ beheld the city 
and wept over it. 

3. The judges of the court. 1st. Their general character. They were rulers, 
elders, and scribes, ver.5. The scribes were men of learning, who came to 
dispute with the apostles, and hoped to confute them. 


find some cause or other to silence them. If the Gospel of Christ had not been 
of God it could not have made its way; for it had both the learning and power 
of the world against it, both the colleges of the scribes and courts of the elders. 
2nd. The names of some of them who were most considerable. Here were 
Annas and Caiaphas, ringleaders in this persecution; Annas, the president of 


the Sanhedrim, and Caiaphas, the high priest, (thongh Annas is here called | 
It should seem that Annas and | 


so,).and father of the house of judgment. 
Caiaphas executed the high priest’s office alternately, year for year. They two 
were most active against Christ; then Caiaphas was high priest, now Annas 
was. However, they were both equally malignant against Christ and his 
Gospel. John is supposed to be the son of Annas; and Alexander is men- 
tioned by Josephus as a man that made a figure at that time. There were 
others likewise that were of the kindred of the high priest, that, having depen- 
dence on him, and expectations from him, would be sure to say as he said, and 
vote with him against the apostles. Great relations, and not good, have been 
a snare to many. 

Secondly. The prisoners are arraigned, ver. 7. 

1. They are brought to the bar; “they set them in the midst,” for the San- 
hedrim sat in a circle, and they who had any thing to do in the court stood or 
sat in the midst of them, Lu. ii. 46: so Dr. Lightfoot. Thus the Scripture was 
fulfilled; “ The assembly of the wicked has enclosed me,” Ps. xxii. 16; “They 
compassed me about like bees,” Ps. cxviii. 12. They were seated on every side. 

2. The question they asked them was, “ By what power, or by what name, 
have ye done this?” By what authority do ye these things? the same question 
that they had asked their Master, Mat. xxi. 23. Who commissioned you to 
preach such a doctrine as this, and empowered you to work such a miracle 
as this? You have no warrant or licence from us, and therefore are account- 
able to us whence you have your warrant. Some think this question was 
grounded upon a fond conceit, that the very naming of some names might do 
wonders, as, ch. xix. 13, the Jewish exorcists made use of the name of Jesus. 
Now they would know what name they made use of in their cure, and, conse- 
quently, what name they set themselves to advance in their preaching. They 
knew very well that they preached Jesus, and the resurrection of the dead, 
and the healing of the sick, through Jesus, ver. 2; yet they asked them to teaze 
them, and try if they could get any thing out of them that looked criminal. 

Thirdly. ‘The plea they put in; the design of which was not so much to clear 
and secure themselves, as to advance the name and honour of their Master, 
who bad told them that their being brought before governors and kings 
would give them an opportunity of preacning the Gospel to those who other- 


iii. 19. “‘ Blotted out:” the writing in former ages was on tablets 
covered with wax, by means of an iron pen. One end of this pen 
was sharp for writing with, the other broad, by which the entry 
could be “blotted out.” ‘ When the times of refreshing:’ rather, 
“in order that times of refreshment may come,” &e.; the period of 
repose which the coming of the Messiah in his glory was to inaugurate. 

iii. 20. Rather, “Him who was pre-destined, before-app-inted, 
your Messiah—namely, Jesus.” 
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An extraordinary court it should seem was | 


t a The rulers and elders | 
were men in power, who, if they could not answer them, thought they could | 
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wise they could not have had access to, and it should Le a testimony against 
them, Mar. xiii. 9. Observe, 

1. By whom this plea was drawn up. It was dictated by the Holy Ghost, 
who fitted Peter more than before for this occasion. The apostles, with a holy 
negligence of their own preservation, set themselves to preach Christ, as he 
had directed thern to do in such a case; and then Christ made good to them 
his promise, that the Holy Ghost should give them in that same hour what 
they should speak. Christ’s faithful advocates shall never want instructions, 
Mar. xiii. 11. 

2. To whom it was given in. Peter, who is still the chief speaker, addresseth 
himself to the judges of the court as the “rulers of the people and elders of 
Israel,” for the wickedness of those in power doth not divest them of their 
power, but the consideration of the power they are intrusted with should pre- 
vail to divest them of their wickedness. You are rulers and elders, and should 
know more than others of the signs of the times, and not oppose that which 
you are bound by the duty of your place to embrace and advance, that is, the 
kingdom of the Messiah. You are rulers and elders of Israel, God’s people, 
and if you mislead them, and cause them to err, you will have a great deal to 
answer for. 

3. What the pleais. It is a solemn declaration, 

Ist. That what they did was inthe name of Jesus Christ, which was a direct 
answer to the question the court asked them; ver. 9, 10, “ If we be this day 
examined,” be called to an account as criminals, so the word signifies, “for 
a good deed,” as any one will own it to be, “done to the impotent man,”—if 
this be the ground of the commitment, this the matter of the indictment,—if we 
are put to the question, “by what means,” or by whom, “he is made whole,”— 
we have an answer ready, and it is the same we gave to the people, ch. iii. 16; 
we will repeat it to you, as that which we will stand by, “ Beit known to you 
all,” who pretend to be ignorant of*this matter, and not to you only, but * te 
all the people of Israel,” for they are all concerned to know it, “that by the 
name of Jesus Christ,” that precious, powerful, prevailing name,—that name 
above every name,—even by him” whom you in contempt called Jesus of 
Nazareth, ‘whom you crucified,” both rulers and people, and “whom God 
hath raised from the dead,” and advanced to the highest dignity and dominion 
“even by him doth this man stand here before you whole,” a monument o 
the power of the Lord Jesus. Here, First. He justifies what he and his col- 
league had done in curing the lame man. It was a good deed; it was a 
kindness to the man that had begged, but could not work for his living 
a kindness to the temple, and to them that went in to worship, who were 
now freed from the noise and clamour of that common beggar. Now, if 
we be reckoned with for this good deed, we have no reason to be ashamed, 
1 Pet. ii. 20; ch. iv. 14,16; let them be ashamed who bring us into trouble 
for it. Note, It is no new thing for good men to suffer ill for doing well. 
Bene agere et male pati vere Christianum est,—‘to do well and to suffer 
punishment is the Christian’s lot.’ Secondly. He transfers all the praise 
and glory of that good deed to Jesus Christ. It is by him, and not by any 
power of ours, that this man is cured. He seeks not to raise an interest for 
themselves, or to recommend themselves by it to the good opinion of the court; 
but, Let the Lord alone be exalted, no matter what comes of us. Thirdly. 
He charges it upon the judges themselves that they had been the murderers 
of this Jesus; It is he whom ye crucified; look how you will answer it. In 
order to the bringing of them to believe in Christ, (for he aims at no less than 
that,) he endeavours to convince them of sin, of that sin which one would think 
of all other was most likely to startle conscience, their putting Christ to death. 
Let them take it how they will, Peter will balk no occasion to tell them of 
it. Fourthly. He attests the resurrection of Christ as the strongest testimony 
to him, and against his persecutors. ‘They crucified him, but God raised him 
from the dead; they took away his life, but God gave it him again; and your 
farther opposition to his interest will speed no better. He tells them God 
raised him from the dead, and they could not for shame answer him with that 
foolish suggestion that they palmed upon the people, that “his disciples came 
by night and stole him away.” Fifthly. He preaches this to all the bystanders, 
to be by them repeated to all their neighbours, and commands all manner of 
persons, from the highest to the lowest, to take notice of it at their peril; “ Be 
it known to you all” that are here present, and it shall he made known to all 
the people of Israel, wherever they are dispersed, in spite of all your endea- 
vours to stifle and suppress the notice of it. As the Lord God of gods knows, 
so Israel shall know, all Israel shall know, that wonders are wrought in the 
name of Jesus, not by repeating it asa charm, but believing in it as a Divine 
revelation of grace and good-will to men. f 

2nd. That the name of this Jesus, by the authority of which they acted, is 
that name alone by which men can be saved. He passeth from this particular 
instance to shew that it is not a particular sect, a party, that is designed to be 
set up by the doctrine they preached, and the miracle they wrought, which 
people might either join with, or keep off from, at their pleasure, as it was with 
the sects of the philosphers, and those among the Jews; but it is a sacred and 
Divine institution that is hereby ratified and confirmed, and which all people 
are highly concerned to submit to, and come into the measures of. It is not 
an indifferent thing, but of an absolute necessity, that people believe in this 
name, and call upon it. ‘ 

First. We are obliged to it in duty to God, and in compliance with his 
designs ; ver. 11, “ This is the stone which was set at nought of you builders,” 
you that are the rulers of the people and the elders of Israel, that should be 
the builders of the church, that pretend to be so; for the church is God’s 
building. Here was a stone offered you to be put inthe chief place of the 
building, to be the main pillar on which the fabric might entirely rest; but you 
set it at nought, rejected it, would not make use of it, but threw it by as good 
for nothing but to make a stepping-stone: but this stone is now become the 
head of the corner. God has raised up this Jesus whom you rejected, and, 
by setting him at his right hand, has made him both the corner-stone and the 
head-stone, the centre of unity, and the fountain of power. Probably St. Peter 
here chose to make use of this quotation, because Christ had himself made use 
of it in answer to the demand of the chief priests and the elders concerning his 
authority, not long before this, Mat. xxi. 43. Scripture is a tried weapon 
in our spiritual conflicts ; let us therefore stick to it. 

Secondly. We are obliged to it for our own interest. We are undone if we do 
not take shelter in this name, and make it our refuge and strong tower; for 
we cannot be saved but by Jesus Christ, and if we be not eternally saved 
we are eternally undone; ver. 12, “neither is there salvation in any other.” 
As there is no other name by which diseased bodies can be cured, so there is 
no other by which sinful souls can be saved. ‘By him, and him only, by 
receiving and embracing his doctrine, salvation must now be hoped for by all. 
For there is no other religion in the world, no, not that delivered by Moses, 
by which salvation can be had for those that do not now come in to this, at the 
preaching of it;’ so Dr. Hammond. © Observe here, Ist. Our salvation is our 
chief concern, and that which ought to lie nearest our hearts; our rescue from 
wrath and the curse, and our restoration to God’s favour and blessing. 2nd. 
Our salvation is not in ourselves, nor can be obtained by any merit or strength 
of our own. e can destroy ourselves, but we cannot save ourselves 


iii. 21. “The times of the restoration of all things, of which times 
God hath spoken,” &e. ; 

iii. 24. “ From Samuel:” Samuel first instituted the schools of the 
prophets, and was the first of the long series of prophets who played 
so important a part in the history of Israel and Judah. 

iii. 26. “Raised up:” not in allusion to our Lord’s resurrection, 
but used as in verse 22. ‘Son :’ rather, “servant.” : 

iv. 1. “The captac of the Temple:” an officer of high rank, and 
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3rd. There are among men many names that pretes/ to be saving names, but 
really are not so; many institutions in religion that pretend to settle a recon- 
ciliation and correspondence between God and man, but cannot do it. 4th. It is 
only by Christ and his name that those favours can be expected from God 
which are necessary to our salvation, and that our services can be accepted 
with God. This is the honour*of Christ’s name, that it is the only name 
whereby we must be saved,—the only name we have to plead in all our 
addresses to God. ‘This name is given: God has appointed it; and it is an 
inestimable benefit freely conferred upon us. It is given under heaven: Christ 
has not only a great name in heaven, but a great name under heaven; for he has 
all power both in the upper and in the lower world. It is given among men 
who need salvation, men who are ready to perish: we may be saved by his 
name, that name of his, the Lord our righteousness; and we cannot be saved 
by any other. How far those who have not the knowledge of Christ, nor at 
actual faith in him, yet live up to the light they have, may find favour with 
God, it is not our business to determine; but this we know, that, whatever 
saving favour such may receive, it is upon the account of Christ, and for his 
sake only; so that still there is not salvation in any other; “ I have surnamed 
thee, though thou hast not known me,” Jsa. xlv. 4. d > 

Fourthly. The stand that the court was put to in the prosecution by this 
plea, ver. 13, 14. Now was fulfilled that promise Christ made, that he would 
give them a mouth and wisdom, such as all their adversaries should not be 
able to gainsay or resist. 

1. They could not deny the cure of the lame man to be both a good deed and 
a miracle. He was there standing with Peter and John, ready to attest the 
cure, if there was occasion, and they had nothing to say against it, ver. 14, 
either to disprove it or to disparage it. It was well it was not on the sabbath 
day, else they would have had that to say against it. 

2. They could not, with all their pomp and power, face down Peter and John. 
This was a miracle not inferior to the cure of the lame man, ses, both 
what cruel, bloody enemies these priests had been to the name of Christ, 
enough to make any one tremble that appeared for him; and considering what 
cowardly, faint-hearted advocates those disciples had lately been for him, Peter 

articularly, who denied him for fear of a silly maid; yet now they see the 
Poldness of Peter and John, ver. 13. Probably there was something extra- 
ordinary and very surprising in their looks. They appeared not only undaunted 
by the rulers, but daring and daunting to them; they had something majestic 
in their foreheads, sparkling in their eyes, and commanding, if not terrifying, 
in their voice. They set their faces like a flint; as the prophet, Jsa. i. 7; 

ze iii.8. The courage of Christ’s faithful confessors has often been the 
confusion of their cruel persecutors. Now, . 

1. We are here told what increased their wonder. They “ perceived that they 
were unlearned and ignorant men.” They inquired, either of themselves or 
others, and found that they were of mean extraction, born in Galilee; that they 
were bred fishermen, and had no learned education,—had never been at any 
university, were not brought up at the feet of any of the rabbins,—had never 
been conversant in courts, camps, or colleges; nay, perhaps, talk to them at 
this time upon any point in natural philosophy, mathematics, or politics, and 

ou will find they know nothing of the matter; and yet, speak to them of the 
Messiah and his kingdom, and they speak with so much clearness, evidence, 
and assurance,—so pertinently, and so fluently, and are so ready in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament relating to it,—that the most learned judge upon 
the bench is not able to answer them, or to enter the lists with them. They 
were “ignorant men,” idmra,—‘ private men,’ men that had not any public 
character or employment, and therefore they wondered they should have 
such high pretensions. They were idiots, so the word signifies; they looked 
upon them with as much contempt as if they had been mere naturals, and 
eo beens more from them, which made them wonder to see what freedom 
they took, 

2. We are told what made their wonder in a great measure to cease; “they 
took knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus.” They themselves, 
it is probable, had seen them with him in the temple, and riow recollected that 
they had seen them; or some of their servants, or those about them, informed 
them of it, for they would not be thought themselves to have taken notice 
of such inferior people. But when they understood “that they had been with 
Jesus,” had been conversant with him, attendant on him, and trained up under 
him, they knew what to impute their boldness to; eek their boldness in 
Divine things was enough to shew with whom they had had their education. 
Note, Those that have been with Jesus, in converse and communion with him, 
have been attending on his Word, praying in his name, and celebrating the 
memorials of his death and resurrection, should carry themselves in every 
thing as that those who converse with them may take knowledge of them that 
they have been with Jesus. And that makes them so holy and heavenly, and 
spiritual, and cheerful; that has raised them so much above this world, and 
filled them with another. One may know that they have been in the mount 
by the shining of their faces. 


15 But when they had commanded them to go 
aside out of the council, they conferred among them- 
selves, 16 Saying, What shall we do to these men ? 
for that indeed a notable miracle hath been done by 
them zs manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusa- 
lem; and we cannot denyzt. 17 But that it spread 
no further among the people, let us straitly threaten 
them, that they speak henceforth to no man in this 
name. 18 And they called them, and commanded 
them not to speak at all nor teach in the name of 
Jesus. 19 But Peter and John answered and said 
unto them, Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. 
20 For we cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard, 21 So when they had further 
threatened them, they let them go, finding nothing 
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how they might punish them, because of the people: 
for all men glorified God for that which was done. 
22 For the man was above forty years old, on whom 
this miracle of healing was slewed. 


We have here the issue of the trial of Peter and John before the council. 
They came off now with flying colours, because they must be trained up to 
sufferings by degrees, and by lesser trials be prepared for greater ; they usw 
but run with the footmen, hereafter we shall have them contending with 
horses, Jer. xii. 5. 

First. Here is the consultation and resolution of the court about this matter, 
and their proceeding thereupor. 

1. The prisoners were ordered to withdraw; ver. 15, “they commanded 
them to go aside out of the council ;” willing enough to get clear of them, they 
spoke so home to their consciences, and not willing they should hear the 
acknowledgments that were extorted from them. But, though they might 
not hear them, we have them here upon record. ‘The designs of (Christ’s 
enemies are carried on in close cabals; and they dig deep, as if they weuld 
hide their counsels from the Lord. ; 

2. A debate arose upon this matter; “they conferred among themselres.” 
Every one is desired to speak his mind freely, and to give advice upon this 
important affair. Now the Scripture was fulfilled, that the rulers would 
“take counsel together, against the Lord, and against his anointed,” Ps. in. 2. 
The question proposed was, “ What shall we do to these men?” ver. 16. If they 
would have yielded to the convincing, commanding power of truth, it had been 
easy to say what they should do to these men. ‘hey should have placed them 
at the head of their council, and received their doctrine, and been baptized 
by them in the name of the Lord Jesus, and joined in fellowship with them. 
But, when men will not be persuaded to do what they should do, it is no 
marvel they are ever and anon at a loss what to do. ‘The truths of Christ, 
if men would but entertain them as they should, would give them no manner 
of trouble or uneasiness; but if they hold them, or imprison them, in unright- 
eousness, Rom. i. 18, they will find them a burthensome stone, that they will 
not know what to do with, Zee. xii. 4. 

3. They came at last to a resolution in two things: 

Ist. That it was not safe to punish the apostles for what they had done. Very 
willingly they would have done it, but they had not courage to do it, becanse 
the people espoused their cause, and cried up the miracle; and they stood now 
in as much awe of them as they had done formerly, when they durst not lay 
hands on Christ for fear of the people. By which it appears that the outery 
of the mob against our Saviour was a forced or managed thing; the stream 
soon returned to its former channel. Now they could not find how they might 
punish Peter and John, what colour they might have for it. hecause of the 
people. They knew it would be an unrighteous thing to punish them, and 
therefore should have been restrained from it by the fear of God; but they 
considered it only as a dangerous thing, and therefore were held in from i+ 
only by the fear of the people. For, 

irst. The people were convinced of the truth of the miracle. It was a 
notable miracle, yvworoy onnetov,—' a known miracle ;’ it was known that they 
did it in Christ’s name, and that Christ himself had often done the like before, 
this was a known instance of the power of Christ, and proof of his doctrine. 
That it was a great miracle, and wrought for the confirmation of the ductrine 
they preached, (for it was a sigh,) was manifest to all that dwelt in Jerusaiem; 
it was an opinion universally received, and, the miracle being wrought at the 
gate of the temple, universal notice was taken of it; and they themselves, with 
all the craft and all the front they had, could not deny it to be a true miracle; 
every body would have hooted at them if they had. They could easily deny 
it to their own consciences, but not to the world. The proofs of the Gospel 
were undeniable. 

Secondly. 'They went farther, and were not only convinced of the truth of the 
miracle, but all men glorified God for that which was done. Even those that 
were not persuaded by it to believe in Christ yet were so affected with itasa 
mercy to a poor man, and an honour to their country, that they could not but 
give praise to God for it: even natural religion taught them to do that. And, 
if the priests had punished Peter and John for that for which all men glorified 
God, they would have lost all their interest in the people, and been abandoned 
as enemies both to God and man. ‘Thus, therefore, their wrath shall be made 
to praise God, and the remainder thereof shall be restrained. 

2nd. They yet resolve that it is necessary to silence them for the future, 
ver. 17, 18. They could not prove that they had said or done any thing amiss, 
and yet they must no more say or do what they have done. All their care is 
that the doctrine of Christ spread no farther among the peoples as if that 
healing institution were a plague begun, the contagion of which must be stopped. 
See how the malice of hell fights against the counsels of Heaven; God will have 
the knowledge of Christ to spread all the world over, but the chief priests 
would have it spread no farther; which He that sits in heaven laughs at. Now, 
to prevent the farther spreading of this doctrine, 

‘irst. They charge the apostles never to preach it any more. ‘Be it enacted 
by their authority,’ (which they think every Israelite is bound in conscience to 
submit to,) ‘that no man speak at all or teach in the name of Jesus,’ ver. !8. 
We do not find that they give them any reason why the doctrine of Christ must 
be suppressed ; they cannot say it is either false or dangerous, or of any ill 
tendency, and are ashamed to own the true reason, that it testifies against their 
hypocrisy and wickedness, and shocks their tyranny; but stat pro ratione 
voluntas,—‘ they can assign no reason but their will.’ ‘ We straitly charge and 
command you, not only that you do not preach this doctrine publicly, but that 
ye speak henceforth to no man, not to any particular person privately, in this 
name,’ ver. 17. There is not a greater service done to the devil’s kingdom than 
the silencing of faithful ministers, and the putting them under a bushel that are 
the lights of the world. wha 

Secondly, They threaten them if they do,—straitly threaten them; it is at 
their peril. This court will reckon itself highly aftro.:ted if they do, and the 
shall fall under its displeasure. Christ had not only charged them to preac 
the Gospel to every creature, but had promised to bear them out in it, and 
reward them for it. Now these priests not only forbade them to preach the 
Gospel, but threaten to punish it as a heinous crime; but those who know how 
to put a just value upon Christ’s promises know how to put a just contempt 
upon the world’s threatenings, though they be threatenings of slaughter that it 
breathes out, ch. ix. 1. : P vas 

Secondly. Here is the courageous resolution of the prisoners to go on in 
their work, notwithstanding the resolutions of this court; and their declaration 
of this resolution, ver. 19, 20. Peter and John needed not confer together to 
know one another's minds, for they were both acted by one and the same spirit, 
but agree presently in the same sentiments, and jointly put in the answer, 
“Whether it be right in the sight of God,’ to whom both you and we are 
accountable, “to hearken unto you more than unto God,” we appeal to your- 


one of the chief priests. He had command of the Levitical band 
which guarded the Temple. “The Sadducees:” “ The party opposed to 
the Pharisees. They rejected not only traditionalism, but also the 
inspired writings, except the books of Moses; and denied, along with 
the authority of the prophets, also the deeper truths of revelation, 
such as the immortality of the soul, and the resurrection”? (Lange). 
(See Matt. xxii. 23.) They were at this time the most powerful party 
in the Sanhedrim, and took the lead in persecuting the early Church, 
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their opposition being called forth specially by the doctrine of the 
resurrection. See verse 2, also chap, xxiii. 6, where the question 
of the resurrection broke up for a time the union between the Saddu- 
cees and Pharisees against Christianity. 

iv. 2. Not “through Jesus,” but “in the person (case, example) of 
Jesus,” alleging him as an example of that which the Sadducees 
denied. 

iv, 3. “ Eventide:” 6 P.a, 
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solves, “judge ye. For we cannot” forbear speaking to every body “ the things 
which we have seen and heard,’ aud are ourselves full of, and are charged to 
publish. ‘Che prudence of the serpent would have directed them to be silent, 
and, though they could not with a good conscience promise that they would not 
reach the Gospel any more, yet they needed not tell them that they would; 
fee the boldness of the lion directed them thus to set both the authority and 
the malignity of their persecutors at defiance. They do in effect tell them they 
are resolved to go on in preaching, and justify themselves in it with two things: 

1. The command of God. You charge us not to preach the Gospel; he hath 
eharged us to preach it, has committed it to us as a trust, requiring us, npon 
our allegiance, faithfully to dispense it: now whom must we obey, God or 
you? There they appeal to one of the communes notitie—to a settled and 
acknowledged maxim in the law of nature, that, if men’s commands and God’s 
interfere, God’s commands must take place. It is a rule in the common law of 
England, that if any statute be made contrary to the law of God it is null and 
void, Nothing can be more absurd than to hearken unto weak and fallible men, 
that are tellow-creatures and fellow-subjects, more than unto a God that is 
innnitely wise and holy, our Creator and sovereign Lord, and the judge to 
whom we are all accountable. Thecase isso plain, so uncontroverted and self- 
evident, that we will venture to leave it to yourselves to judge of it, though 
you are biassed and prejudiced. Can you think it right in the sight of God to 
break a Divine command in obedience to a human injunction? That is right 
indeed which is right in the sight of God; for his judgment we are sure is 
according to truth, and therefore by that we ought to govern ourselves. 

2. The convictions of their own consciences. ‘Though they had not had such 
an express command from Heaven to preach the doctrine of Christ, yet they 
could not but speak, and speak publicly, those things which they had seen and 
heard. Like Elihu, they were full of this matter, and the spirit within them 
constrained them; they must speak that they might be refreshed, Job xxxii. 18, 20. 
ist. hey felt the influence of it upon themselves, what a blessed change it 
had wrought upon them, had brought them into a new world, and therefore 
they cannot but speak of it; and those speak the doctrine of Christ best that 
have felt the power of it, and tasted the sweetness of it, and have themselves 
been deeply affected with it ; it is as a fire in their bones, Jer. xx.9, 2nd. They 
know the importance of it to others. They look with concern upon perishing 
souls, and know they cannot escape eternal ruin but by Jesus Christ, and 
therefore will be faithful to them in giving them warning, and shewing them the 
right way, They are things which we have seen and heard, and therefore are 
fully assured of ourselves; and things which we only have seen and heard, and 
therefore, if we do not publish them, who will? who can? Knowing the favour, 
as well as the terror of the Lord, we persuade men; for the love of Christ, and 
the love of souls, constraineth us, 2 Cor. v. 11, 14. 

Thirdly. Here is the discharge of the prisoners; ver. 21, “they farther 
threatened them,” and thought they frightened them, and then “let them go.” 
‘There were many whom they terrified into an obedience to their unrighteous 
decrees; they knew how to keep men in awe with their excommunications, 
Jno. ix. 22, and thought they could have the same influence upon the apostles 
that they had upon other men; but they were deceived, for they had been with 
tesus. ‘hey threatened them, and that was all they did now; when they had 
done that they let them go, 

| Because they durst not contradict the people, who glorified God for that 
which was done, and would have been ready (at least they thought so) to pull 
them out of their seats if they had punished the apostles for doing it. As rulers, 
by the ordinance of God, are made a terror and restraint to wicked peuple, so 
peuple are sometimes, by the providence of God, made a terror and restraint 
to wicked rulers. . 

2 Because they could not contradict the miracle; “for the man was above 
forty years old on whom this miracle of healing was shewed,” and therefore, 
ist. The miracle was so much the greater, he having been lame from his mother’s 
woinb, ch. iii. 2. The older he grew the more inveterate the disease was, and 
the more hardly cured. If those that are grown into years, and have been long 
accustomed to evil, yet are cured of their spiritual impotency to good, and 
thereby of their evil customs, the power of Divine grace is therein so much the 
mre magnified. 2nd. The truth of it was so much the better attested ; for the 
wan, being above forty years old, he was able, like the blind man whom Christ 
heated, when he was asked, to speak for himself, Jno. ix. 21. 


23 And being let go, they went to their own com- 
pany, and reported all that the chief priests and 
elders had said unto them. 24 And when they 
heard that, they lifted up their voice to God with 
one accord, and said, Lord, thou art God, which hast 
made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all that in 
them is: 25 Who by the mouth of thy servant 
David hast said, Why did the heathen rage, and the 
people imagine vain things? 26 The kings of the 
earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered toge- 
ther against the Lord, and against his Christ. 27 
For of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed, both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, 
with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together, 28 For to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel determined before to be done. 
29 And now, Lord, behold their threatenings : and 
grant unto thy servants, that with all boldness they 
may speak thy word, 30 By stretching forth thine 
hand to heal; and that signs and wonders may be 
done by the name of thy holy child Jesus. 81 And 


when they had prayed, the place was shaken where 


iv. 4. Not five thousand fresh disciples, but the number by this 
time had risen to five thousand. 

iv. 5. “A formal and very full session of the Sanhedrim was, 
therefore, held next morning. The three classes or orders of the mem- 
bers composing that body are distinctly specified (the term “rulers” 
applying to the Sanhedrists generally)—1, high-priests; 2, elders of 
the people; 3, scribes” (Lechler). Annas had been formerly high- 
priest: he had been deposed a.p, 15, when he was succeeded by his 
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they were assembled together; and they were ail 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word 


of God with boldness. 


We hear no more at present of the chief priests, what they did when the 
had dismissed Peter and John, but are to attend those two witnesses. An 
here we have, : oe 

First. Their return to their brethren, the apostles and ministers, and per- 
haps some private Christians; ver. 23, “being let go, they went to their own 
company,” who perhaps were at this time met together in pain for them, and 
praying for them, as ch. xii, 12. As soon as ever they were at liberty they 
went to their old friends, and returned to their church fellowship. c 

1. Though God had highly honoured them, in calling them out to be his 
witnesses, and enabling them to acquit themselves so well, yet they were not 
puffed up with the honour done them, nor thought themselves thereby exalted 
above their brethren, but “ went to their own company.” No advancement in 
gifts or usefulness should make us think ourselves above either the duties or 
the privileges of the communion of saints. 

2. Though. their enemies had severely threatened them, and endeavoured to 
break their knot, and frighten them from the work they were jointly engaged 
in, yet “they went to their own company,” and feared not the wrath of their 
rulers. They might have had comfort if, being let go, they had retired to their 
closets, and spent some time in devotion there. But they were men ina public 
station, and must seek not so much their own personal satisfaction as the 
public good; and Christ’s followers do best in company, provided it be in their 
own company, 

Secondly. The account they gave them of what had passed. They “reported 
all that the chief priests and elders had said unto them,” adding, no doubt, what 
they were enabled by the grace of God to reply to them, and how their trial 
issued. ‘They related it to them, 

1, That they might know what to expect both from men and from God in the 
progress of their work. From men they might expe@@ every thing that was 
terrifying, but from God every thing that was encouraging; men would do 
their utmost to run them down, but God would take effectual care to bear 
them up. Thus the brethren in the Lord would wax confident through their 
bonds, and their experiences, as Phil, i. 14. 

2. That they might have it recorded in the history of the church for the 
benefit of posterity, particularly for the confirmation of our faith touching the 
resurrection of Christ. The silene+ of an adversary, in some cases, is next door 
to the consent and testimony of au adversary. These apostles told the chief 
priests to their faces that God had raised up Jesus from the dead ; and, though 
they were a body of them together, they had not the confidence to deny it, but 
in the silliest and most sneaking manner imaginable, bade the apostles not tell 
any body of it. 

3. That they might now join with them in prayers and praises; and by such 
a concert as this, God would be the more glorified, and the church the more 
edified. We should therefore communicate to our brethren the providences of 
God that are concerning us, aud our experience of his presence with us, that 
they may assist us in our acknowledgment of God therein. 

Thirdly. Their address to God upon this occasion. When they heard of the 
impotent malice of the priests, and the potent courage of the sufferers, they 
called their company together, and went to prayer; “ they lifted up their voice 
to God with one accord,” ver. 24. Not that it can be supposed that they all 
said the same words at the same time, though it was possible they might, being 
all inspired by one and the same Spirit, but one in the name of the rest lifted 
up his voice to God, and the rest joined with him, 6o#vyadev,—* with one mind,” 
so the word signifies; their hearts went along with him, and so, though but one 
spoke, they all prayed. One lifted up his voice, and in concurrence with him 
they all lifted up their hearts, which was in effect lifting up their voice to God; 
for thoughts are werds to God. Moses cried unto God, when we find not a 
word said. Now, in this solemn address to God, we have, 

1. Their adoration of God as the Creator of the world, ver. 24. With one 
mind, and so in effect with one mouth, they glorified God, Rom. xv.6. The 
said, ‘*O Lord, thou art God,” God alone, Aéorora; thou art our Master an 
sovereign Ruler, (so the word signifies ;) art God; God, and not man; God, and 
not the work of men’s hands; the Creator of all, and not the creature of meu’s 
fancies. ‘ Thou art the God which hast made heaven, and earth, and the sea,” 
the upper and lower world, and all the creatures that are in buth. Thus we 
Christians distinguish ourselves from the heathen, that while they worshi 
gods which they have made, we are worshipping the God that made us and all 
the world. And it is very proper to begin our prayers, as well as our creed, 
with the acknowledgment of this, that God is ‘the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible.” Though the apostles 
were at this time full of the mystery of the world’s redemption, yet they do not 
forget or overlook the history of the world’s creation; for the Christian reli- 
gion was intended to confirm and improve, not to eclipse or jostle out, the 
truths and dictates of natural religion. Itis a great encouragement to God’s 
servants, both in doing work and suffering work, that they serve the God that 
made all things, and therefore has the disposal of their times, and all events 
concerning them, and is able to strengthen them under all their difficulties; 
and if we give him the glory of this, we may take the comfort of it. 

2. Their reconciling themselves to the present dispensations of Providence 
by reflecting upon those scriptures in the Old ‘Testament which foretold that 
the kingdom ot the Messiah would meet with such opposition as this at the 
first setting of it up in the-world, ver. 25, 26. ‘*God that made heaven and 
earth” cannot meet with any opposition to his designs, since none dare dispute 
or contest with him; yea, thus it was written, thus he spake by the mouth, 
thus he wrote by the pen, of his servant David, who, as appears by this, was 
the penman of the second Psalm, and therefore most Beste of the first, and 
other psalms that are not ascribed to any other, though they have not his name 
in the title. Let it not therefore be a surprise to them, or any discouragement 
to any in embracing their doctrine; for the Scripture must be fulfilled. It was 
foretold, Ps. ii. 1,2, Ist. That the heathen would rage at Christ and his king- 
dom, and be angry at the attempts to set it up; because that would be the 
pulling down of the gods of the heathen, and giving check to the wickedness of 
the heathen. 2nd. Bhat the people would imagine all the things that could be 
against it, to silence the teachers of it, to discountenance the subjects of it, and 
to crush all the interests of it; and if they prove vain things in the issue, that 
is no thanks to them who imagined them. 3rd. That the kings of the earth 
particularly would stand up in opposition to the kingdom of Christ, as if they 
were jealous (though there is no occasion for their being so) that it would 
interfere with their powers, and entrench upon their prerogatives. The kings 
of the earth that are most favoured and honoured by Divine providence, and 
should do most for God, are strangers and enemies to Divine grace, and do 
most against God. 4th. That the rulers would gather together against God 
and Christ; not only monarchs that have the power in their single persons, but 
tnere where the power is in many rulers, councils, and senates, they gather 


son-in-law, Caiaphas. Annas still retained the title of high-priest, 
together with considerable influence. Both seem to have been 
cunning, worldly men, and Sadducees. 

iv. 6. It is unknown who John and Alexander were; th 
were most likely relatives or connections of Annas and Caiaphas. 

iv. 7. “By what manner of power, by what manner of name 
have ye done this?” (Compare Matt. xii. 24, where our Lord is 
charged with casting out devils by Beelzebub. See also Deut. xiii, 
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together to consult and decree against the Lord, and against his Christ; against 
both natural and revealed religion. What is done against Christ God takes as 
done against himself. Christianity was not only destitute of the advaniage of 
the countenance and support of kings and rulers, it had neither their power 
por their purses, but it was opposed and fought against by them, and they com- 
bined to run it down; and yet it made its way. | 

3. Their representation ot the present accomplishment of those predictions, 
in the enmity and malice of the rulers against Christ. What was foretold we 
see fulfilled, ver. 27, 28. It is of a truth, it is certainly so, it is too plain to be 
denied, and in it appears the truth of the prediction, that Herod and Pilate, the 
two Roman governors, with the Gentiles, the Roman soldiers under their com- 
mand, and with the people of Israel, the rulers of the Jews, and the mob that 
is under their influence, were gathered together in a confederacy against the 
holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, (some copies add another cireum- 
stance ; év t17 moe cov tav7H,— in this thy holy city,’ where, above any place, he 
should have been welcomed;) but herein they “do that which thy hand and 
thy counsel determined before to be done.” See here, 1st. The wise and holy 
designs God had concerning Christ. He is here called the child Jesus, as he 
was called, Lu. ii. 27, 43, in his infancy, to intimate that, even in his exalted 
state, he is not ashamed of his condescensions for us, and that he continues meek 
and lowly in heart: in the height of his glory he is the Lamb of God, and the 
child Jesus. But he is the holy child Jesus, so he was called, Lu. i. 35, “ that 
holy thing,” and thy holy child,—the word signifies both a son and a servant,— 
maida cov; he was the Son of God, and ey in the work of redemption he acted 
as his Father’s servant; Jsa. xlii. 1, “* My servant whom I uphold.” It was he 
whom God anointed, both qualified for the undertaking, and called to it; and 
thence he was called the Lord’s Christ, ver. 26. And this comes in as a reason 
why they set themselves with so much rage and violence against him, because 
God had anointed him, and they were resolved not to resign, much less to 
submit to him. David was envied by Saul because he was the Lord’s anointed; 
and the Philistines came up to seek David when they heard he was anointed, 
2 Sam. v.17. Now the God that anointed Christ determined what should be 
done to him pursuant to that anointing; he was anointed to be a Saviour, and 
therefore it was determined he should be a sacrifice to make atonement for sin. 
He must die, therefore he must be slain, yet not by his own hands; therefore 
God wisely determined before by what hands it should be done. It must be by 
the hands of those who will treat him as a criminal and malefactor, and there- 
fore it cannot be done by the hands either of angels or good men; he must 
therefore be delivered into the hands of sinners, as Job was, Job xvi. 11; and 
as David was delivered to Shimei to be made a curse, 2 Sam. xvi. 11, “ the Lord 
has bidden him.” God’s hand and his counsel determined it; his will, and his 
wisdom. God’s hand, which properly notes his executive power, yet is here 
put for his purpose and decree, because with him saying and doing are not two 
things as they are with us: his hand and his counsel always agree; for what- 
soever the Lord pleased that did he. Dr. Hammond makes this phrase, of 
God’s hand determining it, to be an allusion to the high priest’s casting lots 
upon the two goats onthe day of atonement, Lev. xvi. 8, in which he lifted up 
the hand that he happened to have the lot for the Lord in, and that goat on 
which it fell was immediately sacrificed; and the disposal of this lot was from 
the Lord, Pr. xvi. 33. ‘Thus God’s hand determined what should be done, that } 
Christ should be the sacrifice slain. Or, (if I may offer a conjecture,) when 
God’s hand is here said to determine, it may be meant not of God’s acting 
hand, but his writing hand, as Jod xiii. 26, “ Thou writest bitter things against 
us ;” and God’s decree is said to be that which is written in the Scripture of | 
truth, Dan. x. 21; and in the volume of the book it was written of Christ, 
Ps. xi.7; and it was God’s hand that wrote it, his hand according to his counsel. 
The commission was given under his hand. 2nd. The wicked and unholy instru- 
ments that were employed in the executing of this design, though they meant 
not so, neither did their hearts think so. Herod and Pilate, Gentiles and Jews, 
who had been at variance with each other, united against Christ; and God’s 
serving his own posposes by what they did was no excuse at all for their malice 
and wickedness in the doing of it, any more than God’s making the blood of the 
martyrs the seed of the church extenuated the guilt of their bloody perse- 
cutors. Sin is not the less evil for God’s bringing good out of it; but he is 
by cant more glorified, and will be so, when the mystery of God shall be 

nished. 

4. Their petition with reference to their case at this time. The enemies were 
gathered tugether against Christ, and then no wonder they were so against his 
ministers ; “the disciple is not better than his Master,” nor must expect better 
treatment: but, being thus insulted, they pray, 

Ist. That God would take cognizance of the malice of their enemies; “ Now, 
Lord, behold their tnreatenings,” ver. 29. Behold them as thou art said to 
behold them in the psalm before quoted, Ps. ii. 4; when they thought to break 
his bands asunder, and cast away his cords from them, he that sits in heaven 
laughs at them, and has them in derision; and then the virgin, the daughter 
of Zion, may despise the impotent menaces even of the great king, the king of 
Assyria, Isa. xxxvii. 22. And “now, Lord,’—ré viv; there is an emphasis upon 
the “now,” to intimate that then is God’s time to appear for his people, when 
the power of their enemies is most daring and threatening. ‘They do not dic- 
tate to God what he should do, but refer themselves to him, like Hezekiah, 
Js. xxxvii. 17: “ Open thine eyes, O Lord, and see;” thou knowest what they 
say; “thou beholdest mischief and spite,” Ps. x. 14; to thee we appeal. ‘‘ Behold 
their threatenings,” and either tie their hands, or turn their hearts; make their 
wrath as far as it is let loose to praise thee, and the remainder thereof do thou 
restrain, Ps. lxxvi. 10. It is a comfort to us, that if we are unjustly threatened, 
and bear it patiently, we may make ourselves easy by spreading the case before 
the Lord, and leaving it with him. 

2nd. That God by his grace would keep up their spirits, and animate them to 
go on cheerfully in their work; “ Grant unto thy servants that with all boldness 
they may speak thy Word,” though the priests and rulers have enjoined them 
silence. Note, In threatening times our care should be, not so much that trou- 
bles may be prevented, as that we may be enabled to go on with cheerfulness 
and resolution in our work and duty, whatever troubles we may meet with. 
Their prayer is not, Lord, behold their threatenings, and frighten them, and 
stop their mouths, and fill their faces with shame; but, Behold their threaten- 
ings, and animate us, open our mouths, and fill our hearts with courage. -They 
do not pray, Lord, give us a fair opportunity to retire from our work, now it is | 
become dangerous; but, Lord, give us grace to go on in our work, and not to be 
afraid of the face of man. Observe, First. Those that are sent on God’s errands 
ought to deliver their message with boldness, with all boldness, with all liberty of 
speech; not shunning to declare the whole counsel ot God, whoever is offended ; 
not doubting of what they say, or of being borne out in saying it. Secondly. 
God is to be sought unto for an ability to speak his Word with boldness, and 
those that desire Divine aids and encouragements may depend upon them, an 
ought to go forth and go on in the strength of the Lord God. Thi 


hirdly. The 
threatenings of our enemies, that are designed to weaken our hands, and drive 
us off from our work, should rather stir us up to so much the more courage and 
resolution in our work. Are they daring that fight against Christ? for shame, 
let not us be sneaking that are for him. 


1~—8, where the teaching of the prophet is laid down as the criterion of 
tne source of the sign or wonder given.) The Sanhedrim do not ques- 
tion the miracle, but they ask what power or name had been invoked, 
hoping therein to find the grounds for the charge of perverting the 
people to idolatry. 

iv. 13. “‘ Having had previous knowledge that they were illiterate 
men (not trained in the schools of the scribes), they marvelled, and 
recognised them that they (once) were with Jesun,” 
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3rd. That God would still give them power to work miracles for the confir- 


mation of the doctrine they preached, which, by the cure of the lame man, they 
found to contribute very much to their success, and would contribute abund- 
antly to their farther progress. “ Lord, grant us boldness, by stretching forth 
thine hand to heal.” Note, Nothing emboldens faithful ministers more in their 


work than the tokens of God’s presence with them, anda Divine power going 
along with them. ‘They pray, First. That God would stretch forth his hand to 
heal both the bodies and souls of men; else in vain do they stretch forth their 
hands, either in preaching, Zsa. Ixv. 2, or in curing, ch. vii. 7. Secondly. That 
“signs and wonders might be done by the name of the holy child Jesus,” which 
would be convincing to the people, and confounding to the enemies. Christ had 
promised them a power to work miracles for the proof of their commission, 
Mar. xvi.17,18. Yet they must pray for it; and, though they had it, must pray 
for the continuance of it. Christ himself must ask, and it shall be given him. 
Observe, It is the honour of Christ that they aim at in this request, that the 
wonder might be done by the name of Jesus, the holy child Jesus, and his 
name shall have all the glory. 

Fourthly. The gracious answer God gave to this address, not in word, but in 
power. 

1. God gave them a sign of the acceptance of their prayers, ver. 31; “ when 
they had prayed,’—perhaps many of them prayed successively, one by one, ac- 
cording to the rule, 1 Cor. xiv.31,—and when they had concluded the work of the 
day, “the place was shaken where they were assembled together ;” there was a 
strong mighty wind, such as that when the Spirit was poured out upon them, 
ch. ii. 1, which shook the house, which was now their house of prayer. This 
shaking of the place was designed to strike an awe upon them, and to awaken 
and raise their expectations, and to give them a sensible token that God was 
with them of a truth; and perhaps it was to put them in mind of that pro- 
phecy, fag. ii. 7, “ 1 will shake all nations, and will fill this house with glory.” 

‘his was to shew them what reason they had to fear God more, and then they 
would fear man less. He that shook this place could make the hearts of those 
who threatened his servants thus to tremble; for he cuts off the spirit of princes, 
and is terrible to the kings of the earth. ‘The place was shaken that their faith 
might be established and unshaken. 

2. God gave them greater degrees of his Spirit, which was the thing they 
prayed for. Their prayer without doubt was accepted, for it was answered ; 
“they were all filled with the Holy Ghost” more than ever, by which they 
were not only encouraged, but enabled to speak “the Word of God with 
boldness,” and not to be afraid of the proud and haughty looks of men. The 
Holy Ghost taught them, not only what to speak, but how to speak. Those 
that were endued habitually with the powers of the Holy Ghost, yet had 
occasion for fresh supplies of the Spirit, according as the various occurrences 
of their service were. They were filled with the Holy Ghost at the bar, 
ver. 2; and now filled with the Holy Ghost in the pulpit; which teaches 
us to live in an actual dependence upon the grace of God according as the 
duty of every day requires. We need to be anointed with fresh oil upon 
every fresh occasion. As in the providence of God, so in the grace of God, 
we not only in general live, and have our being, but move in every particular 
action, ch. xvii. 28. We have here an instance of the performance of that 
promise, that ‘God will give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him,” Zw. xi. 13; 
for it was in answer to prayer that they were filled with the Holy Ghost; and 
an example of the improvement of that gift, which is required of all on whom 
it is bestowed; have it and use it, use it and have more of it. When they were 
filled with the Holy Ghost, “they spoke the Word with all boldness,” for “ the 
ministration of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” Talents must 
be traded with, not buried. When they find the Lord God help them by his 
Spirit, they know they shall not be confounded, Jsa. l. 7. 


32 And the multitude of them that believed were 
of one heart and of one soul: neither said any of 
them that ought of the things which he possessed 
was his own; but they had all things common, 33 
And with great power gave the apostles witness of 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace 
was upon them all. 34 Neither was there any 
among them that lacked: for as many as were pos- 
sessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the things that were sold, 85 And 
laid them down at the apostles’ feet: and distribution 
was made unto every man according as he had need. 
36 And Joses, who by the apostles was surnamed 
Barnabas, (which is, being interpreted, The son of 
consolation, ) a Levite, and of the country of Cyprus, 
37 Having land, sold it, and brouglit the money, 
and laid 2 at the apostles’ feet. 

We have a general idea given us in these verses, and it is a very beautiful one, 
of the spirit and state of this truly primitive church ; it is conspectus seculi,— 
‘a view of that age’ of infancy and innocence. 

First. The disciples lovee one another dearly. Behold how good and how 
pleasant it was to see how “the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul,” ver. 32; and there was no such thing as discord or 
division among them. Observe here, ; 2 

1. There were multitudes that believed, even in Jerusalem where the malig- 
nant influence of the chief priests was most strong. ‘There were three thousand 
converted on one day, and five thousand on another, and besides those there 
were added to the church daily. And no doubt they were all baptized, and 
made profession of the faith, for the same Spirit that endued the apostles with 
courage to preach the faith of Christ endued them with courage to confess it. 
Note, The increase of the church is the glory of it, and the multitude of them 
that believe more than their IRR ioe the church shines, and her light is 

oudl 


come, when souls thus fly like a ¢ nto her bosom, and like doves to their 


windows, Jsa. 1x. 1, 8. S 
2. They were all of one heart and one soul. Though there were many, very 


iv. 19. This is the last occasion on which St. John is mentioned in 
the Acts, but see Gal. ii. 9. 

iv. 25. “ Rage:” this word is properly applied to the wild snorting 
of spirited or intractable horses. The word “heathen” 18 one used 
exclusively of the Gentiles; the word “people” is more general, and 
includes the people of Israel. 

iv. 28. “Thy hand and thy counsel:” the former signifying the 
power, as the latter word the wisdom of God, 
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many, of different ages, tempers, and conditions in the world, who, perhaps, 
before they believed were perfect strangers to one another, and yet, when they 
met 1m Christ, they were as intimately acquainted as if they had known one 
another many years. Perhaps they had been of different sects among the Jews 
before their conversion, or had had discords upon civil accounts. But now 
those were all forgotten and laid aside, and they were unanimous in the faith 
of Christ; and, being all joined to the Lord, they were joined to one another 
in holy love. This was the blessed fruit of Christ’s dying precept to his dis- 
ciples, to love one another, and his dying prayer for them, that they all might 
be one. We have reason to think they divided themselves into several congreya- 
tions, or worshipping assemblies, according as their dwellings were, under their 
respective ministers; and yet that occasioned no jealousy or uneasiness, for they 
were all of one heart and one soul notwithstanding, and loved those of other 
congregations as truly as those of theirown. Thus it was then, and we may 
net despair of seeing it so again, when the Spirit shall be poured out upon us 
from on high. 2 

Secondly. The ministers went on in their work with great vigour and suc- 
cess; ver. 33, “with great power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus.” ‘The doctrine they preached was the resurrection of 
Christ; a matter of fact, which served not only for the confirmation of the 
truth of Christ’s holy religion, but, being duly explained and illustrated, with 
the proper inferences from it, served for a summary of all the duties, pri- 
vileges, and comforts of Christians. ‘he resurrection of Christ, rightly under- 
stood and improved, will let us into the great mysteries of religion. By the 
reat power wherewith the apostles attested the resurrection may be meant 
1. The great vigour, and spirit, and courage, with which they published an 
avowed this doctrine. They do it not softly and diffidently, but with livel- 
ness and resolution, as those that were themselves abundantly satisfied of the 
truth of it, and earnestly desired that others should be so too. Or, 2. The 
miracles which they wrought to confirm their doctrine. With works of great 
power they gave witness to the resurrection of Christ, God himself in them 
bearing witness too, : 

Thirdly. The beauty of the Lord our God shone upon them and all their 
performances. ‘ Great grace was upon them all,” not only all the apostles, but 
all the believers : xdp:s veyeAn, grace that had something great in it, magnificent, 
and very extraordinary, was upou them all. 1. Christ poured out abundance 
of grace upon them, such as qualified them for great services, by enduing them 
with great power; it came upon them from on high; from above. 2. There 
were evident fruits of this grace in all they said and did, such as put an honour 
upon them, and recommended them to the favour of God, as being in his 
sight of great price. 3. Some think it includes the favour they were in with 
the people. Every one saw a beauty and excellency in them, and respected 
them. 

Fourthly. They were very liberal to the poor, and dead to this world. This 
was as great an evidence of the grace of God in them as any other, and recom- 
mended them as much to the esteem of the people., 

1. They insisted not upon property, which even children seem to have a sense 
of, and a jealousy for, and which worldly people triumph in; as Laban, 
Gen. xxxi. 43, “ All that thou seest is mine;” and Nabal, 1 Sam. xxv. 11, “My 
bread and my water.” These believers were so taken up with the hopes of an 
inheritance in the other world that this was as nothing to them. “ No man 
said that ought of the things which he possessed was his own,” ver. 32. They 
did not take away property, but they were indifferent to it. They did not call 
what they had their own, in a way of pride and vainglory, boasting of it, or 
trusting in it. They did not call it their own, because they had in affection for- 
saken all for Christ, and were continually expecting to be stripped of all for their 
adherence to him. ‘They did not say that aught was their own, for we can call 
nothing our own but sin; what we have in the world is more God’s than our 
own, we have it from him, must use it for him, and are accountable for it to 
him. No man said what he had was “his own,” ‘é:ov,.—‘his peculiar,’ for he 
was ready to distribute, willing to communicate, and desired not to eat his 
morsel alone; but what he had to spare from himself and family his poor 
neighbours were welcome to. They that had estates were not solicitous to 
lay up, but very willing to lay out, and would straiten themselves to help their 
brethren. No marvel they were of one heart and soul, when they sat so loose 
to the wealth of this world, for mewm and twuwm,—' mine and thine,’ are the 
great makebates. Men’s holding their own, and grasping at more than their 
own, are the rise of wars and fightings. 

2. They abounded in charity, so that, in effect, “ they had all things common;” 
for, ver. 34, there was not “any among them that lacked,” but care was taken 
for their supply. Those that had been maintained upon the public charity, 
when they turned Christians probably were excluded, and therefore it was fit 
the church should take care of them. As there were many poor that received 
the Gospel, so there were some rich, that were able to maintain them, and the 
grace of God made them willing. Therefore those that gather much have 
nothing over, because what they have over they have for them who gather 
little, that they may have no lack, 2 Cor. viii. 14, 15. ‘The Gospel hath laid all 
things common, not so that the poor are allowed to rob the rich, but so as that 
the rich are appointed to relieve the poor. 

3. They did many of them sell their estates to raise a fund for charity; “as 
many as had possessions of lands or houses sold them,” ver. 34. Dr. Lightfoot 
computes ‘that this was the year of jubilee in the Jewish nation, the fiftieth 
year, (the twenty-eighth since they settled in Canaan, one thousand four hun- 
dred years ago,) so that, what was sold that year being not to return till the 
next jubilee, lands then took a good price, endee the sale of those lands would 
raise themore money. Now, 

ist. We are here told what they did with the money that was so raised. 
They “laid it at the apostles’ feet,” that is, they left it to them to be disposed 
of as they thought fit. Probably they had their support from it; for whence 
else could they have it? Observe, The apostles would have it laid at their 
feet in token of their holy contempt of the wealth of the world. They thought 
it fitter it should be laid at their feet than lodged in their hands, or in their 
bosoms. Being laid there, it was not hoarded up, but “ distribution was made ” 
by proper persons, “ unto every man according as he had need.” Great care 
ought to be taken in the distribution of public charity, irst. That it be given 
to such as have need, that are not able to procure a competent maintenance 
for themselves, through age, infancy, sickness, or bodily disability, or inca- 
pacity of mind, want either of ingenuity or activity, cross providences, losses, 
oppressions, or a numerous charge. Those that upon any of those accounts, 
or any other, have real need, and have not relations of their own to help 
them,—but above all those that are reduced to want for well-doing, and for 
the testimony of a good conscience,—ought to be taken care of, and provided 
for, and with a prudent application of what is given, so as may be most for 
their benefit. Secondly. That it be given to every man for whom it is intended 
according as he has need, without partiality or respect of persons. It is a rule 
in dispensing charity, as well as in administering justice, ut parium par sit 
ratio,—‘ that those who are equally needing and equally deserving should be 
eyually helped, and that the charity should be suited and adavted to the 
nevessity ; as the word is. 


iv. 29, 30. Compare Luke ix. 54, where James and John asked if 
they might command fire to come down onthe Samaritans. Now the 
prayer is not for the destruction of their enemies, nor that they might 
be preserved from danger, but that they might have boldness to per- 
severe, and that the glory of God and welfare of men might be pro- 
moted. Here, as in verse 27 and chap. iii. 26, not “child” but 
“servant,” ; : 

iv. 31. “The place was shaken:” “the special presence of the 
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2nd. Here is one particular person instanced in that was remarkable for tnis 
generous charity; it was Barnabas, afterwards Paul’s colleague. Observe, 

First. The account here given concerning him, ver. 36. [is name was Joses; 
he was of the tribe of Levi, for there were Levites among the Jews of the dis- 
persion, who, it is probable, presided in their synagogue worship, and, according 
to the duty of that tribe, taught them “ the good knowledge of the Lord” He 
was born in Cyprus, a great way off from Jerusalem; his parents, though Jews, 
having a settlement there. Notice is taken of the apostle’s changing his name 
after he associated with them. It is probable he was one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, and, as he increased in gifts and graces, grew eminent, and was respected 
by the apostles, who, in token of their value for him, gave him a name, Barnabas, 
‘the son of prophecy,’ so it properly signifies, he eing endued with extraor- 
dinary gifts of prophecy. ‘But the Hellenist Jews,’ saith Grotius, ‘called 
praying mapdxAnow 3; and therefore by that word it is rendered here.’ A son of 
exhortation, so some; one that had an excellent faculty of healing and persuad- 
ing; we have an instance of it, ch. xi. 22,24. ‘A son of consolation,’ s0 we 
read it; one that did himself walk very much in the comforts of the Holy 
Ghost, a cheerful Christian, and this enlarged his heart in charity to the poor; 
or, one that was eminent for comforting the Lord’s people, and speaking peace 
to wounded troubled consciences: he bad an admirable felicity that way. Phere 
were two among the apostles that were called Boanerges, ‘sons of thunder, 
Mar. iii. 17; but here was a son of consolation with them. Each had their 
secret gift; neither must censure the other, but both ease one another, Let 
the one search the wound, and then let the other heal it and bind it up. 

Secondly, Here is an account of his charity, and great generosity to the 
public fund. His is particularly taken notice of, because of the eminency of 
his services afterwards in the church of God, especially in carrying the Gospel 
to the Gentiles; which, that it might not appear to come from any ill-will to 
his own nation, we have here his benevolence to the Jewish converts; or. 
perhaps this is mentioned because it was a leading card, and an example to 
others. He having land, whether in Cyprus, where he was born, or in Judea, 
where he now lived, or elsewhere, is not certain, but he sold it, not to buy 
elsewhere to advantage; but, as a Levite indeed, who knew he had the Lord 
God of Israel for his inheritance, he despised earthly inheritances, would be 
cumbered no more with them, but brought the money and laid it at the apostles’ 
feet, to be given in charity. Thus, as one that was designed to be a preacher 
of the Gospel, he disentangled himself from the affairs of this life. And he 
lost nothing, upon the balance of the account, by laying the purchase money 
at the apostles’ feet, when he himself was in effect numbered among the 
apostles, by that word of the Holy Ghost, ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul, 
for the work whereunto I have called them,” ch. xiii. 2. Thus, for the respect 
he shewed to the apostles as apostles, he had an apostle’s reward. 


CHAPTER YV. 


In this chapter we have, I. The sin and punishment of Ananias and Sapphira, who, 
for lying to the Holy Ghost, were struck dead at the word of Peter, ver. I—11. II. The 
flourishing state of the church, in the power that went along with the preaching of the 
Gospel, ver. 12—16. III. The imprisonment of the apostles, and their miraculous 
discharge out of prison, with fresh orders to go on to preach the Gospel, which they 
did to the great vexation of their persecutors, ver. 17—26,. IV. Their arraignment 
before the great Sanhedrim, and their justification of themselves in what they did, 
ver. 27—33. V. Gamaliel’s counsel concerning them, that they should not persecute 
them, but let them alone and see what would come of it; and their concurrence for 
the present with this advice, in the dismission of the apostles with no more but a 
scourging, ver. 34—40. VI. The apostles’ cheerful progress in their work, notwith- 
standing the prohibition laid upon them, and the indignity done them, ver. 41, 42. , 

UT a certain man named 

Ananias, with Sapphira his 

wife, sold a possession, 2 

) And kept back part of the 

price, his wife also being 

privy to it, and brought a 

certain part, and laid it at 

) the apostles’ feet. 8 But 

5 Peter said, Ananias, why 

A USEF "hath Satan filled thine heart 
to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part ot 
the price of the land? 4 Whiles it remained, was it 
not thine own? and after it was sold, was it not in 
thine own power? why hast thou conceived this 
thing in thine heart ? thou hast not lied unto men, 
but unto God. 6 And Ananias hearing these words 
fell down, and gave up the ghost: and great fear 
came on all them that heard these things. 6 And: 
the young men arose, wound him up, and carried 
him out, and buried Aim. 7 And it was about the 
space of three hours after, when his wife, not know- 
ing what was done, camein. 8 And Peter answered 
unto her, Tell me whether ye sold the land for so 
much? And she said, Yea, for so much. 9 Then 

Peter said unto her, How is it that ye have agreed 


together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? behold, 


Holy Ghost is accompanied with a sign to the senses—an earthquake, 
as before, with probably the appearance of flame. Both phenomena 
are mentioned by Virgil (‘ Min.,’ iii. 89) as marks of Divine favour. 
Coincidences between the facts of revelation and the opinions and 
superstitions of the heathen world occur too frequently to beaccounted 
for by the supposition that they are accidental. Such resemblances 
seem to admit one of two solutions: either that God condescended to. 
use methods which men had already, without authority, supposed him: 
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the feet of them which have buried thy husband are' 
at the door, and shall carry thee out. 10 Then fell 
she down straightway at his feet, and yielded up the 
ghost: and the young men came in, and found her 


dead, and, carrying Aer forth, buried her by her 
husband. 11 And great fear came upon all the 
| 


church, and upon as many as heard these things. 


The chapter begins with a melancholy “but,” which puts a stop to the plea- 
sant and agreeable prospect of things which we had in the foregoing chapters. 
As every man, so every church, in its best state, has its ‘but.’ 1. The disciples 
were very holy and heavenly, and seemed to be all exceeding good; but it 
proved there were hypocrites among them, whose hearts were not right in the 
sight of God, who, when they were baptized, and took upon them the form of 
godliness, denied the power of godliness, and stopped short of that. There is 
a mixture of bad with good in the best societies on this side heaven ‘ares 
will grow among the wheat until the harvest. 2. It was the praise of the 
disciples that they came up to that perfection which Christ recommended to 
the rich young man; they sold what they had and gave to the poor: but even 
that proved a cloak and cover of hypocrisy, which was thought the greatest 
proof and evidence of sincerity. 3. The signs and wonders which the apostles 
wrought were hitherto miracles of mercy, but now comes in a miracle of 
judgment; and here is an instance of severity, following the instances of yood- 
ness, that God may be both loved and feared. Observe here, 

First. The sin of Ananias and Sapphira his wife. It is good to see husband 
and wife joining together in that which is good; but to be confederate in evil 
is to be like Adam and Eve when they agreed to eat the forbidden fruit, and 
were one in their disobedience. Now their sin was, . 

1. That they were ambitious of being thought eminent disciples, and of the 
first rank, when really they were not true disciples; would pass for some of 
the most fruitful trees in Christ's vineyard, when really the root of the matter 
was not found in them. ‘They soid a possession, and brought the money, as 
Barnanas did, to the apostles’ feet, that they might not seem to be behind the 
very chief of the believers, but might be applauded and cried up, and stand 
so much the fairer for preferment in the church; which, perhaps, they thought 
would shortly shine in secular pomp and grandeur, Note, It is possible 
hypocrites may deny themselves in one thing, but then it is to serve themselves 
in another; may forego their secular advantage in one instance, with a prospect 
of finding their account in something else. Ananias and Sapphira would take 
upon them a profession of Christianity, and make a fair show in the flesh with 
it, and so would mock God and deceive others, when they knew they could not 
go through with the Christian profession. Tt was commendable, and so far 
it was right, in that rich young man, that he would not pretend to follow Christ 
when, if it should come to a pinch, he knew he could not come up to his terms; 
but he went away sorrowful. Ananias and Sapphira pretended they could 
come up to the terms, that they might have the credit of being disciples, when 
really they could not, and so were a discredit to discipleship. Note, It is often 
of fatal consequence for people to go a greater length in profession than their 
inward principle will admit of. 

2. That they were covetous of the wealth of the world, and distrustful of 
God and his providence. They sold the land, and perhaps then, in a pang 
of zeal, designed no other but to dedicate the whole of the purchase money 
to pious uses, and made a vow, or at least conceived a full purpose, to do so; 
but when the money was received their heart failed them, and they kept tack 
part of the price, ver. 2, because they loved the money, and thought it was too 
much to part with at once, and to trust in the apostles’ hands; and because 
they knew not but they might want it themselves, and, though now all things 
were common, yet it would not be so long, and what should they do in a time 
of need, if they should leave themselves nothing to look to? ‘They could not 
take God’s word that they should be provided for, but thought they would 
play a wiser part than the rest had done, and lay up for arainy day. Thus they 
thought to serve both God and Mammon, God by bringing part of the money 
to the apostles’ feet,and Mammon by keeping the other part in their own 
pocket; as if there were not an all-sufficiency in God to make up the whole 
to them, except they retained some in their own hands by way of caution 
money. ‘Their hearts were divided, so were they found faulty, Hos. x. 2: They 
halted between two: if they had been thorough-paced worldlings, they wonld 
not have sold their possession ; and if they had been thorough-paced Christians, 
they would not have detained part of the price. < p 

3. That they thought to deceive the apostles, and make them believe they 
brought the whole purchase money, when really it was but a part. They came 
with as good an assurance, and as great a show of piety and devotion, as any 
of them, and laid the money at the apostles’ feet, as if it were their all. They 

‘dissembled with God and his Spirit, with Christ and his church and ministers ; 
and this was their sin. ; 

Secondly. The indictment of Ananias, which proved both his condemnation 
and execution, for this sin. When he brought the money, and expected to be 
commended and encouraged as others were, Peter took him to task about it. 
He, without any inquiry or examination of witnesses concerning it, charges 
him peremptorily with the crime, and aggravates it, and lays load upon him for 
it, shewing it him in its own colour, ver. 3, 4. The Spirit of God in Peter not 
only discovered the fact without any information, when Poe no one in the 
world knew it but the man and his wife themselves, but likewise discerned thie 
principle of reigning infidelity in the heart of Ananias, which was at the bottom 
of it, and therefore proceeded against him so suddenly. Had it been a sin 
of infirmity, through the surprise of a temptation, Peter would have taken 
Ananias aside, and have bid him go home and fetch the rest of the money, 
and repent of his folly in attempting to put this cheat upon them; but he knew 
that his heart was fully set in him to do this evil, and therefore allowed him 
not space to repent him. He here shewed him, 

1. The original of his sin. Satan filled his heart; he not only suggested it 
to him, and put it into his head, but he hurried him on with resolution to do it. 
Whatever is contrary to the good Spirit proceeds from the evil spirit; and 
those hearts are filled by Satan in which worldliness reigns, and has the 
ascendant. Some think Ananias was one of those that had received ‘he Holy 
Ghost, and was filled with his gifts, but, having provoked the Spirit to withdraw 
from him, now Satan filled his heart; as, when the Spirit of the Lord departed 
from Saul, an evil spirit from God troubled him. Satan is a lying spirit, he was 
so in the mouth of Ahab’s prophets, and so he was in the mouth of Ananias, 
and by that made it appear that he filled his heart. 

2. The sin itself. He lied to the Holy Ghost; asin of such a heinous nature 
that he could not have been guilty of if Satan had not filled his heart ‘The 
phrase which we render lying to the Holy Ghost, is Wévoacbai ce ro Nvetua ro 
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&yov, which some read, to belie the Holy Ghost; which may be taken two 
ways: Ist. That he belied the Holy Ghost in himself; so Dr. Lightfoot takes 
it, and supposeth, that Ananias was not an ordinary believer, but a minister, 
and one that had received the gift of the Holy Ghost with the hundred and 
twenty,—for mention is made of him immediately ufter Barnabas,—yet he durst 
thus, by dissembling, belie and shame that gift. Or thus, They who had sold 
their estates and laid the money at the apostles’ feet, did it by the special 
impulse of the Holy Ghost, enabling them to do an act so very great and 
generous; and Ananias pretended that he was moved by the Holy Ghost to 
do what he did, as others were, whereas it appeared, by his baseness, that he 
was not under the influence of the good Spirit at all; for, had it been his work, 
it woald have been perfect. 2nd. That he belied the Holy Ghost in the 
apostles, to whom he brought the money. He misrepresented the Spirit they 
were acted by, either by a suspicion that they would not faithfully distribute 
what they were intrusted with,_which was a base suggestion, as if they were 
false to the trust reposed in them,—or by w assurance that they could not 
discover the fraud. He belied the Holy Ghost when, by what he did, he would 
have it thought that those who are endued with the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
might as easily be imposed upon as other men; like Gehazi, whom his master 
convicted of his error by that word, “ Went not mine heart with thee?” 
2 Win, v. 26. It is charged upon the house of Israel and Judah, when, like 
Ananias here, they dealt very treacherousily, that they belied the Lord, saying, 
It is not he, er. v. 11,12, Thus Ananias thought the apostles were altogether 
such as himself; and this was belying the Holy Ghost in them, as if he were 
not in them a discerner of spirits; whereas they had all the gifts of the Spirit 
in them, which to others were divided severally: see 1 Cor. xii. 8,10. They 
that pretend to an inspiration of the Spirit in imposing upon the church their 
own fancies, either in opinion or practice, that say they are moved from above, 
when they are carried on by their pride, covetousness, or affectation of 
dominion, belie the Holy Ghost. 

But we read it, ‘to lie unto the Holy Ghost,” which reading is countenanced 
by ver. 4,“ Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” 1. Ananias told a 
lie, a deliberate lie, and with a purpose to deceive. He told Peter he had sold 
a possession, house or lands, and this was the purchase money. Perhaps he 
expressed himself in words that were capable of a double meaning, used some 
equivocations about it, which he thought might palliate the matter a little, and 
save him from the guilt of a downright lie; or perhaps he said nothing. But 
it was all one, he did as the rest did who brought the whole price, and would 
be thought to do so, and expected the praise they had that did so, and the same 
privilege and access to the common stock as they had; and therefore it was 
an implicit protestation that he brought the whole price, as they did. And this 
was a lie; for he kept back part. Note, Many are brought to gross lying by 
reigning pride, and affectation of the applause of men; particularly in works 
of charity to the poor. That, therefore, we may not be found boasting of a 
false gift given to us, or given by us, Pr. xxv. 14, we must not boast even of 
a true gift; which is the meaning of our Saviour’s caution in works of charity, 

Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth.” Those that brag of 
good works they never did, or promise good works they never do, or make 
the good works they do more or better than really they are, come under the 
guilt of Ananias’s lie, which it concerns us all to dread the thought of. 
2. He told this lie to the Holy Ghost. It was not so much to the apostles 
as to the Holy Ghost in them that this money was brought, and that was 
said which was said, ver. 4, “Thou hast not lied unto men,” not to men 
only, not to men chiefly, though the apostles be but men, “but thou hast lied 
unto God.” From hence it is justly inferred, that the Holy Ghost is God; for 
he that lieth to the Holy Ghost lieth to God. ‘They that lied to the apostles, 
acted and acting by the Spirit of God, are said to lie to God, because the 
apostles acted by the power and authority of God; from whence it follows,” 
as Dr. Whitby well observes, ‘that the power and authority of the Spirit 
must be the power and authority of God.’ And, as he farther argues, ‘ Ananias 
is said to lie to God, because he lied to that Spirit in the apostles which enabled 
them to discern the secrets of men’s hearts and actions, which, being the pro- 
perty of God alone, he that lies to him must, therefore, lie to God, because he 
ies to one who has the incommunicable property of God, and consequently 
the Divine essence.’ 

3. The aggravations of the sin; ver. 4, “ Whilst it remained was it not thine 
own? and after it was sold, was it not in thine own power?” which may be 
understood two ways: Ist. Thou wast under no temptation to keep back part 
of the price; before it was sold it was thine own, and not mortgaged, nor 
encumbered, or any way engaged for debt, and when it was sold, it was in thy 
own ead to dispose of the money at thy pleasure, so that thou mightest as 
well have brought the whole asa part. ‘Thou hadst no debts to pay, perhaps 
no children to provide for, so that thou wast not under the influence of any 
particular inducement to keep back part of the price. Thou wast a trans- 
gressor without a cause. Or, 2nd. Thou wast under no necessity of selling thy 
land at all, or bringing any of the money to the apostles’ feet; thou mightest 
have kept the money, if thou hadst pleased, and the land too, and never kave 
pretended to this piece of perfection. This rule of charity the apostle gives 
that people be not pressed, and that it be not urged as of necessity, because 
God loves a cheerful giver, 2 Cor. ix. 7; and Philemon must do a good work, 
not as it were of necessity, but willingly, Phile. 14. As better it is not to vow 
than to vow and not to pay, so better had it been for him not to have sold his 
land at all, than thus to keep back part of the price; not to have pretended to 
do the good work, than thus to do it by the halves. When it was sold it was 
in thine own power; but it was not so when it was vowed: thou hadst then 
opened thy mouth to the Lord, and couldst not go back. Thus, in giving our 
hearts to God, we are not admitted to divide them. Satan, like the mother 
whose own the child was not, would take up with a half, but God will have 
all or none. 

4. All this guilt, thus aggravated, is charged upon him. ‘“ Why hast. thou 
conceived this thing in thine heart?” Observe, Though Satan filled his heart 
to do it, yet he is said to have conceived it in his own heart, which shews that 
we cannot extenuate our sins by laying the fault of them upon the devil. He 
tempts, but he cannot force; it is of our own lusts that we are drawn away and 
enticed. The ill thing, whatever it is, that is said or done, the sinner has con- 
ceived it in his own heart, and therefore, “if thou scornest, thou alone shalt 
bear it.” The close of the charge is very high, but very just; “Thou hast not 
lied unto men, but unto God.” What emphasis doth the prophet lay upon that 
of Ahaz, Not wearying men only, but wearying my God aso fsa. vii. 133 and 
Moses upon that of Israel, Your murmurings are not against us, but against the 
ord, Ex. xvi. 8; so here, Thou mightest have imposed uv us, who are men 
like thyself, but “be not deceived, God is not mocked.” If we think to put 
a cheat upon God, we shall prove in the end to have put a fatal cheat upon 
our own souls. 

Thirdly. The death and burial of Ananias, ver. », 6. 

1. He died upon the spot. ‘ Ananias, hearing these words,” was speechless; 
in the same sense that he was who was charged with intruding into the wed- 
ding feast without a wedding garment: he had nothing to say for himself But 
that was not all; he was struck speechless with a witness, for he wis struck 


to use; or that men had an authority for so believing, viz., a tradition 
which was derived to them from a distant age, through some unknown 
channel. The former hypothesis seems better to account for the 
appearance of the star to the Magi; the latter will apply to the present 
passage, to chap. ii. 3, 19, and to the Gentile anticipations of the incar- 
nation” (quoted by Webster and Wilkinson). 

iv. 32. “No man called (reckoned) anything of his good to be his 
own.” (Compare chap. v. 4.) 


iv. 35. “The apostles, like the pretor, probably sat upon a raised 
seat, on the step of which, at their feet, the money was laid” 
(Alford). 

iv. 36. The well-known Barnabas, afterwards an associate with St. 
Paul. He was related to Mary, the mother of Mark, at whose house 
the disciples were assembled praying for Peter's deliverance from 
prison. ‘lhe family seem to have been of some affluence, and dwelt in 
the rich and beautiful island of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean, where 
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dead; “he fell down and gave up the ghost.” Yt doth not appear whether 
Peter designed and expected that this would follow upon what he said to him; 
it is likely he did, for to Sapphira, his wife, Peter particularly spoke death, 
ver. 9. Some think an angel struck him; that he died as Herod, ch. xii. 23; ; 
or his own conscience smote him with such horror and amazement at the sense 
of his guilt, that he sunk and died away under the load of it. And perhaps, 
when he was convicted of lying to the Holy Ghost, he remembered the unpar- 
donableness of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, which struck him like 
a dagger to the heart. See the power of the Word of God in the mouth of the 
apostles. As it was to some a savour of life unto life, so it was to others a 
savour of death unto death. As there are those whom the Gospel justifies, 
so there are those whom it condemns. r ’ 

This punishment of Ananias may seem severe, but we are sure it was just. | 
Ist. lt was designed to maintain the honour of the Holy Ghost, as now lately 
poured out upon the apostles, in order to the setting up of the gospel kingdom. 
lt was a great affront which Ananias put upon the Holy Ghost, as if he could 
be imposed npon, and it had a direct tendency to invalidate the apostles’ testi- 
mony; for, if they could not by the Spirit discover this fraud, how could they 
by this Spirit discover the deep things of God, which they were to reveal to 
the children of men? It was, therefore, necessary the credit of the apostles’ | 
gifts and powers should be supported, though it was at this expense. 2nd. It 
was designed to deter others from the like presumptions now at the beginning 
of this dispensation. Simon Magus afterwards was not thus punished, nor 
Elymas ; but Ananias was made an example now at first that, with the sensible 
proots given what a comfortable thing it is to receive the Spirit, there might 
be also sensible proofs given what a dangerous thing it is to resist the Spirit, 
und do despite to him. How severely was the worshipping of the golden calf 
punished, and the gathering of sticks on the sabbath day, when the laws of the 
second and fourth commandments were now newly given! So was the offering 
of strange fire by Nadab and Abihu, and the mutiny of Korah and his company, 
when the fire from heaven was now newly given, and the authority of Moses 
and Aaron now newly established. 

‘The doing of this by the ministry of Peter, who himself with a lie denied 
his Master but a while ago, intimates that it was not the resentment of a wreng 
done to himself; for then he, who had himself been faulty, would have had 
charity for them that offended; and he, who himself had repented and been 
forgiven, would have forgiven this affront, and endeavoured to bring this 
eHender to repentance. But it was the act of the Spirit of God in Peter; to 
him the indignity was done, and by him the punishment was inflicted. 

2. He was buried presently; for that was the manner of the Jews, ver. 6. 
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The young men that, it is probable, were appointed to that office in the church 
of burying the dead, as among the Romans the libitinarii and pollinctores,—or | 
the young men that attended the apostles, and waited on them,—they wound 
up the dead body in grave clothes, and carried it out of the city, and buried 
it decently, though he died in sin, and by an immediate stroke of Divine 
vengeance. 

Fourthly. The reckoning with Sapphira the wife of Ananias, who perhaps 
was first in the transgression, and tempted her husband to eat this forbidden 
fruit. She came into the place where the apostles were, which, as it should 
seem, was Solomon’s porch, for there we find them, ver. 12; a part of the! 
temple where Christ used to walk, Jno. x. 23. She came in about three hours 
after, expecting to share in the thanks of the house for her coming in and con- | 
senting to the sale of the land, of which perhaps she was entitled to her dower, 
or thirds, for she knew not what was done. It was strange nobody ran to tell 
her of the sudden death of her husband, that she might keep away. Perhaps | 
they did, and she was not at home; and so, when she came to present herself 
before the apostles as a benefactor to the fund, she met with a breach instead 
of a blessing. 

1. She was found guilty of sharing with her husband in his sin by a question 
that Peter asked her, ver. 8, “ Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much ?” 
—naming the sum which Ananias had brought and laid at the apostles’ feet; 
was that all you received for the sale of the land, and had you no more for it ? 
No, saith she, we had no more; but that was every farthing we received. | 
Ananias and his wife agreed to tell the same story, and the bargain being 
private, and by consent kept to themselves, nobody could disprove them, and | 
therefore they thought they might safely stand in the lie, and should guin | 
credit toit. It is sad to see those relations which should quicken one another 
to that which is good harden one another in that which is evil. d 

2. Sentence is passed upon her, that she should partake in her husband’s ! 
doom, ver. 9. | 

ist. Her sin is opened ; “ How is it that ye have agreed together to tempt the. 
Spirit of the Lord?” Before he passeth sentence, he makes her to know her 
abominations, and shews her the evil of her sin. First. That they tempted the 
Spirit of the Lord, as Israel tempted God in the desert, when they said, “ Is 
the Lord among us, or is he not?” after they had seen so many miraculous 
proofs of his power, and not only his presence, but his presidency, when they 
said, “ Can God furnish a table?” so here, Can the Spirit in the apostles dis- | 
cover this fraud? Can they discern that this is but a part of the price, when 
we tell them it is the whole? “Can he judge through this dark cloud ?” | 
Job xxii. 13. They saw they had the gift of tongues, but had they the gift of | 
discerning spirits? ‘Those that presume upon security and impunity in sin | 
tempt the Spirit of God; they tempt God, as if he were altogether such an one 
as themselves. Secondly. 'That they agreed together to do it; making the bond | 
of their relation to each other, which by the Divine institution is a sacred tie, | 
to become a bond of iniquity. It is hard to say which is worse between yoke- ! 
fellows and other relations, a discord in good, or concord in evil. It seems to 
intimate that their agreeing together to do it was a farther tempting of the 
Spirit; as if, when they had engaged to keep one another’s counsel in this 
matter, even the Spirit of the Lord himself could not discover them. Thus! 
they digged deep to hide their counsel from the Lord; but were made to know |! 
it is in vain. How is it that ye are thus infatuated? What strange stupidity | 
has seized you, that you would venture to make trial of that which is past | 
dispute? ow is it that you, who are baptized Christians, do not understand 
yourselves better? How durst you run so great a risk? | 

2nd, Her doom is read; “ Behold, the feet of them which have buried thy 
husband are at’ the door,” (perhaps he heard them coming, or knew that they 
could not be long,) “and they shall carry thee out.” As Adam and Eve, who 
agreed to eat the forbidden fruit, were turned together out of Paradise, so 
Ananias and Sapphira, who agreed to tempt the Spirit of the Lord, were toge- 
tner chased out of the world. 

3. ‘he sentence executed itself. There needed no executioner; akilling power 
went along with Peter’s word, as sometimes a healing power did, for the God 
in whose name he spoke, kills and makes alive; and out of his mouth (and 
Peter was now his mouth) both evil and good proceed ; ver. 10, ‘‘ then fell she 
down straightway at his feet.” Some sinners God makes quick work with 
while others he bears long with; for which difference doubtless there are good 
reasons: but he is not accountable to us for them. She heard not till now that 
her husband was dead; the notice of which, with the discovery of her sin, and 
the sentence of death passed upon her struck her as a thunderbolt, and took 


the Jews had settled in great numbers, “The right of individual 
ownership might exist within the forty-eight cities and the territory 
adjacent to them which were assigned to the Levites (Num. xxxv. 1—8; 
Lev. xxv. 32), and it is probable that after the return from Babylon 
the restrictions imposed on the priests and Levites by the Mosaic law 
(Num. xviii. 10—24; Josh. xviii. 7) were no longer erforced ” 
(Scheffer). 

v. 1. “But-” connecting the following account with that which 
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her away as with a whirlwind. And many instances there are of sudden 
leaths whieh are not to be looked upon as the punishment of sume gross sin, 
like this here; we must not think that all who die suddenly are sinners above 
others. Perhaps it is in favour to them that they have a quick passage; how- 
ever, it is forewarning to all to be always ready. But here, it is plain, it was 
in judgment. Some put the question concerning the eternal state of Ananias 
and Sapphira, and incline to think that the destruction of the flesh was that 
the spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus; and I should go in with 
that charitable cpinion, if there had been any space given them to repent, as 
there was to that incestuous Corinthian. But secret things belong not to 
us. It is said she fell down at Peter’s feet; there, where she should have laid 
the whole price, and did not, she was herself laid, as it were to make up the 
deficiency. ‘Che young men that had the care of funerals coming in, found 
her dead; and it is not said they wound her up, as they did Ananias, but they 
carried her out as she was, and buried her by her husband. And probably an 
inseription was set over their graves, intimating that they were Joint monu- 
ments of Divine wrath against those that lie to the Holy Ghost. Some ask 
whether the apostles kept the money which they did bring, and concernin 

which they lied. I am apt to think they did; they had not the superstition © 

those who said, “It is not lawful for us to put it intc the treasury ;” for, “ unte 
the pure all things are pure.” What they peeks bs was not polluted to them 
that they brought it to; but what they kept bac was polluted to them that 
kept it back. Use was made of the censers of Korah’s mutineers. _ 

Fifthly. The impression that this made upon the people. Notice is taken of 
this in the midst of the story, ver. 5, “great fear came upon all that heard 
these things,” that heard what Peter said, and saw what followed; or, upon all 
that heard the story of it, for, no doubt, it was all the talk of the city. And 
again, ver. 11, “great fear came upon all the church, and upon as many as 
heard these things.” J ; 

1. They that had joined themselves to the church were hereby struck with 
an awe of God, and of his judgments, and with a greater veneration of this 
dispensation of the Spirit they were now under. It was not a damp or check 
to their holy joy; but it taught them to be serious in it, and to rejoice with 
trembling. All that laid their money at the apostles’ feet after this were atraid 
of keeping back any part of the price. : ‘ 

2. All that heard it were put into a consternation by it, and were ready to 
say, ‘‘ Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God,” and his Spirit in the 
apostles? as 1 Sam. vi. 20. 


12 And by the hands of the apostles were many 
signs and wonders wrought among the people ; (and 
they were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch. 
13 And of the rest durst no man join himself to 
them: but the people magnified them. 14 And 
believers were the more added to the Lord, multi- 
tudes both of men and women.) 15 Insomucl that 
they brought forth the sick into the streets, and laid 
them on beds and couches, that at the least the 
shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow some 
of them. 16 There came also a multitude out of 
the cities round about unto Jerusalem, bringing sick 
folks, and them which were vexed with unclean 


spirits: and they were healed every one. 


We have here an account of the progress of the Gospel, notwithstanding this 
terrible judgment inflicted upon two hypocrites. 

First, Here is a general account of the miracles which the apostles wrought; 
ver. 12, “by the hands of the apostles were many signs and wonders wrought 
among the people;” many miracles of mercy for one of judgment. Now the 
gospel power returned to its proper channel, which is that of mercy and grace; 
God had come out of his place to punish, but now returns to his place, to his 
mercy-seat again. ‘The miracles they wrought proved their Divine mission ; 
they were not a few, but many, of divers kinds, and often repeated ; they were 
signs and wonders, such wonders as were confessedly signs of a Divine presence 
and power. ‘They were not done in a corner, but among the people, who were 
at liberty to inquire into them; and, if there had been any fraud or collusica in 
them, would have discovered it. 

Secondly. We are here told what were the effects of these miracles which the 
apostles wrought 

1. The church was hereby kept together, and confirmed in their adherence, 
both to the apostles and to one another. They of the church were all with. 
one accord in Solomon’s porch. Ist. They met in the temple, in the open place 
that was called Solomon’s perch. It was strange the rulers of the temple 
suffered them to keep their meeting there. But God inclined their hearts to 
tolerate them there a while, for the more convenient spreading of the Gospel; 
and they who permitted buyers and sellers could not for shame prohibit such 
preachers and healers there. ‘They all met in public worship; so early is the 
Institution of religious assemblies observed in the church, which must by no 
means be forsaken or let fall, for in them a profession of religion is kept up. 
2nd. They were there with one accord; unanimous in their doctrine, worship 
and discipline. And there was no discontent or murmuring about the death of 
Ananias and Sapphira, as there was against Moses and Aaron, about the death 
of Korah and his company, “ Ye have killed the people of the Lord,” Num. xvi. 41. 
The separation of hypocrites by distinguishing Judgments should make the 
sincere cleave so much the closer to each other, and to the gospel ministry. 

2. It gained-the apostles very great respect, who were the prime ministers of 
state in Christ's kingdom. Ist. The other ministers kept their distance; “of 
the rest,” of their company, “durst no man join himself to them,” as their equal, 
or an associate with them, Though others of them were endued with the Holy 
Ghost, and spoke with tongues, yet none of them at this time did such signs 
and wonders as the apostles did; and, therefore, they acknowledged their 
superiority, and in every thing yielded to them. 2nd. Allthe people magnified 
them, ard had them in great veneration; spoke of them with respect, and repre- 
sented them as the favourites of Heaven, and unspeakable blessings to this 
earth. ‘Though the chief priests vilified them, and did all they could to make 
them contemptible, that did not hinder the people from magnifying them, who 
saw the thing ina true light. Observe, The apostles were far from magnifying 
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went before, and thereby introducing a contrast between Barnabas 
and Ananias, “ Anunias:°’ the word means “ the grace of the Lord.” 
“Sapphira:” probably derived from the Greek word for sapphire,” 
or from the Syriac for “beautiful.” Alford says, ‘‘'The crime of these 
two is well described by Meyer: ‘By the sale of their field and the 
bringing in of the money, they in fact professed to give the whole price 
as a gift of brotherly love to the common stock; but their aim was to 
get for themselves the credit of holy love and veal by one portion of 
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themselves : they transmitted the glory of all they did very carefully and faith- 
fully to Christ, and yet the people magnified them; for they that humble 
themselves shall be exalted, and those honoured that honour God only. 

3. he church increased in number ; ver. 14, “believers were the more added (| 
to the Lord,” and no doubt joined themselves to the church, when they saw | 
that God was in it of a truth; even “multitudes both of men and women.” 
They were so far from beng deterred by the example that was made of | 
Ananias and Sapphira, that they were rather invited by it into a society that 
kept such a strict discipline. Observe, Ist. Believers are added to the Lord 
Jesus, joined to him, and so joined to his mystical body, from which nothing 
can separate us and cut us off but that which separates us and cuts us off from | 
Christ. Many have been brought to the Lord, and yet there is room for others 
to be added to him, added to the number of those that are united to him; and 
additions will still be in the making till the mystery of God shall be finished, 
and the number of the elect accomplished. 2nd. Notice is taken of the con- 
version of women as well as men; more notice than generally was in the Jewish 
church, in which they neither received the sign of circumcision, nor were 
obliged to attend the solemn feasts; and the court of the women was one of 
the outer courts of the temple. But, as among those that followed Christ 
while he was upon earth, so among those that believed on him after he went to 
heaven, great notice was taken of the good women. 

4. The apostles had abundance of patients; and gained abundance of repu- 
tation, both to them and their doctrine, by the cure of them all, ver. 15, 16. So 
many signs and wonders were wrought by the apostles, that all manner of 
people put in for the benefit of them, both in city and country, and had it. Ist. In 
the city. They “brought forth their sick into the streets;” for it is probable 


the priests would not suffer them to bring them into the temple to Solomon's 
porch, and the apostles had not leisure to come to the houses of them all. And 
they “laid them on beds and couches,” because they were so weak that they 


could neither go nor stand, “that at the least the shadow of Peter passing by 
might overshadow some of them,” though it could not reach them all. nd 
it should seem it had the desired effect, as the woman’s touch of the hem of 
Christ’s garment had; and in this, among other things, that word of Christ was 
fulfilled, “ Greater works than these shall ye do.” God expresses his care of 
his people by his being their shade on their right hand; and the benign 
influences of Christ as a king are compared to the shadow of a great rock. 
Peter comes between them and the sun, and so heals them; cuts them off from 
a dependence upon creature-sufficiency as insufficient, that they may expect 
help only from that Spirit of grace with whom he was filled. And, if such 
miracles were wrought by Peter's shadow, we have reason to think they were so 
by the other disciples, as if the handkerchiefs from Paul’s body, ch. xix. 12; no 
doubt both being with an actual intention in the minds of the apostles thus to 
heal; so that it is absurd hence to infer a healing virtue in the relics of saints 
that are dead and gone. We read not of any cured by the relics of Christ him- 
self, after he was gone, as certainly we should if there had been any such thing. 
2nd. In the country towns. Multitudes came to Jerusaiem from “the cities 
round about, bringing sick folks,” that were afHicted in body, “and them that 
were vexed with unclean spirits.” that were troubled in mind, “and they were 
healed every one;” distempered bodies and distempered minds were se to 
rights. Thus opportunity was given to the apostles, both to convince people's 
judgments, by these miracles, of the heavenly original of the doctrine they 
preached; and also to engage people's affections both to them and it, by giving 
them a specimen of its beneficial tendency to the welfare of this lower world. 


17 Then the ligh priest rose up, and all they 
that were with him, (which is the sect of the Sad- 
ducees,) and were filled with indignation, 18 And 
laid their hands on the apostles, and put them in the 
common prison. 19 But the angel of the Lord by 
night opened the prison doors, and brought them 


forth, and said, 20 Go, stand and speak in the 
temple to the people all the words of this life. 21 
And when they heard that, they entered into the 
temple early in the morning, and taught. But the 
high priest came, and they that were with him, and 
called the council together, and all the senate of the 
children of Israel, and sent to the prison to have 
them brought. 22 But when the officers came, and 
found them not in the prison, they returned, and 
told, 23 Saying, The prison truly found we shut. 
with all safety, and the keepers standing without, 
before the doors: but when we had opened, we found 
no man within, 24 Now when the high priest and 
the captain of the temple and the chief priests heard 
these things, they doubted of them whereunto this 
would grow. 25 Then came one and told them, 
saying, Behold, the men whom ye put in prison are 
standing in the temple, and teaching the people. | 

Never did any good work go on with any hope of success, but it met. with 
DeOemEN We Gitte pidtcerts Go rine. thetantthe destroyer of mankind: over 
was, and will be, an adversary to those who are the benefactors of mankind ; 
and it would have been strange if the apostles had gone on thus teachin and 
healing, and had had no check. In these verses we have the malice of hell 


and the grace of heaven struggling about them; the one to drive them off from 
this good work, the other to animate them in it. 
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First. The ae were enraged at them, and clapped them up in prison, 
ver. 17,18. Observe, 

1. Who their enemies and persecutors were. The high priest was the ring- 
leader, Annas or Caiaphas, who saw their wealth and dignity, their powcr and 
tyranny, that is, their all, at stake, and inevitably lost, if the spiritual aud 
heavenly doctrine of Christ get ground, and prevail among the people. Those 
that were most forward to join with the high priest herein were the sect. of 
the Sadducees, who had a particular enmity to the Gospel of Christ, becanse 
it confirmed and established the doctrine of the invisible world, the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the future state, which they denied. It is not strange 
if men of no religion be bigoted in their opposition to true and pure religion. 

2. Low they were affected towards them; ill affected, and exasperated to the 
last degree. When they heard and saw what flocking there was to the apostles, 
and how considerable they were become, they rose up in a passion, as men 
that could no longer bear it, and were resolved to make head against it, bein 
filled with indignation at the apostles for pr. aching the doctrine of Christ, and 
curing the sick; and at the people for hearing them, and bringing the sick to 
them to be cured; and at themselves and their own party for suffering this 
matter to go so far, and not knocking it on the head at first. Thus are the 
pine of Christ and his Gospel a torment to themselves; envy slays the 
silly one. 

3. How they proceeded against them; ver. 18, “they laid their hands,’’ 
perhaps their own hands, so low did their malice make them stoop, or ratner 
the hands of their officers, “and put them in the common prison,” among the 
worst of malefactors. Hereby they designed, ist. To put a restraint upon 
them. Though they could not lay any thing criminal to their charge worthy of 


ta 


| death or of bonds, yet, while they had them in prison they kept them from 
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going on in their work, and that they reckoned a good point gained. Thus 
early were the ambassadors of Christ in bonds. 2nd. To put a terror upon 
them, and so to drive them off from their work. The last time they had tnem 
before them they had only threatened them, ch. iv. 21, but now, finding that did 
not do, they imprisoned them, to make them afraid of them. 3rd To put a 
disgrace upon them; and therefore they chose to clap them up in the conunon 
prison, that, being thus vilified, the people might not as they had done magnity 
them. Satan hath carried on his design against the Gospel very much by 
making the preachers and professors of it despicable. 

Secondly. God sent his angel to release them out of prison, and to renew 
their commission to preach the Gospel. The powers of darkness fight against 
them, but the Father of lights fights for them, and sends an angel of light to 
plead their cause. ‘he Lord will never desert his witnesses, his advocates, but 
will certainly stand by them, and bear them out. 

1. The apostles are discharged, legally discharged from their imprisonment ; 
ver. 19, “the angel of the Lord by night,” in spite of all the locks and bars 
that were upon them, ke the prison doors; and, in spite of all the vigilance 
and resolution of the keepers that stood without before the doors, brought 
forth the prisoners, (see ver. 12,) gave them authority to go out, without crime; 
and led ther through all opposition. This deliverance is not so particularly 
related as that of Peter, ch. xii. 7, &c.; but the miracle here was the very 
same with that there. Note, There is no vee so dark, so strong, but God 
can both visit his people in it, and, if he pleaseth, fetch them out of it. This 
discharge of the apostles out of prison by an angel was a resemblance of 
Christ’s resurrection, and his discharge out of the prison of the grave, and 
would help to confirm the apostles’ preaching of it. F 

2. They are charged, and legally charged, to go on with their work; so as 
thereby to be discharged from the prohibition which the high priest laid them 
under. The angel bade them, “ Go, stand and speak in the temple to the people 
all the words of this life,” ver. 20. When they were miraculously set at fiberty 
they must not think it was that they might save their lives by making their 
escape out of the hands of their enemies. No; it was that they might go on 
with their work with so much the more boldness. Kecoveries from sickness, 
releases out of trouble, are granted us, and are to be looked upon by us as 

ranted, not that we may enjoy the comforts of our life, but that God may be 
Fanoured with the services of our life; “ Let my soul live, and it shall praise 
thee,” Ps. cxix. 175; “ Bring my soul out of prison,” as the apostles here, “ that 
I may praise. thy name,” Ps. exlii. 7: see Jsa. xxxviii, 22. 

Now, in this charge given them, observe, Ist. Where they must preach ; 
“Speak in the temple.” One would think, though they might not quit their 
work, yet it had been prudence to go on with it in a more private place, where 
it would give less offence to the priests than in the temple, and so would the 
less expose them. No; “speak in the temple,” for that is the place of con- 
course; that is your Father’s house, and is not to be as yet quite left desolate. 
It is not for the preachers of Christ’s Gospel to retire into corners as long as 
they can have any opportunity of preaching in the great congregation. 2nd. ‘To 
whom they must preach ; “Speak to the people.” Not to the princes and rulers, 
for they will not hearken; but to the people, who are willing and desirous to be 
taught; and whose souls are as precious to Christ, and ought to be sv to you 
as the souls of the greatest. ‘Speak to the people;” to allin general, for all 
are concerned. 3rd. How they must preach; “Go, stand and speak.” Which 
intimates, not only that they must a publicly,— stand up and speak, that all 
may hear,—but they must speak boldly and Spee ee “stand and speak,” 
that is, speak it as those that resolve to stand to it, to live and die by it. 4th. 
What they must speak; “all the words of this life;” This life which you have 
been speaking of among yourselves; referring, perhaps, to the conferences 
concerning heaven which they had among themselves, tor their own and one 
another’s encouragement, in prison. Go, and preach the same to the world, 
that others may be comforted with the same comforts with which you your- 
selves are comforted of God; or, of this life which the Sadducees deny, and 
therefore persecute you,—preach that, oe you know tha* is it they have 
indignation at; or, of this life emphatically, this heavenly, Divine life, in com- 
parison with which the present earthly life doth not deserve the name; or, 
these words of life, the very same you have preached, these words which the 
Holy Ghost puts into your mouth. Note, The words of the Gospel are the 
words of life, quickening words; they are spirit, and they are life; “words 
whereby we may be saved;” that is the same with this here, ch. xi, 24. The 
Gospel is the word of this life, for it secures to us the privileges of our baled 
as well as those of our home; and the promises of the life that now is, as we i 
as of thatto come. And yet even the spiritual andeternal life are brought so 
much to light in the Gospel that they may be called this life; for the Word is 
Note, The Gospel is concerning matters of life and death; and 
ministers must preach it, and people hear it according!y. They must speak “all 
the words of this life,” and not conceal any for fear of offending, or in hope 
of ingratiating themselves with their rulers; Christ’s witnesses are sworn to 
speak the whole truth. : 5 

Thirdly. They went on with their work; ver. 21, “when they heard that,” 
when they heard that it was the will of God they should continue to preach 
in the temple, they returned to Solomon’s porch there, ver. 21. 

1. It was a great satisfaction to them to have these fresh orders. Perhaps 
they began to question whether, if they had their liberty, they should peach 
as publicly in the temple as they had done; becanse they had been bidder, 


the price, whereas they had selfishly kept back the other portion for 
themselves. They wished to serve two masters, but to appear to serve 
only one.’” ‘ 
v. 4. “Why hast thou conceived this?” &c.: literally, “put this 
thing in thine heart.” This, with the “why,” verse 3, shows the 
deliberate assent which Ananias gave to the suggestions of the evil 
one, instead of resisting them. ‘These words of St. Peter show 
that there was no compulsory selling and dividing of possessions, 


Compare verse 3, where the sin of Ananias is said to be “lie to the 
Holy Ghost,” here “unto God.” These passages are adduced as 
proving the deity of the Holy Spirit. 

v. 5. “Gave up the ghost:” literally, ‘“ expired.’? We are not 
told how the death of Ananias was brousht about, whether by direct 
stroke of God, or God’s judgment workiuy througa the more natural 
means of the shock and disappointment occasioned by the sudden 
and public exposure of the fraud. 
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when they were persecuted in one city, to flee to another. But, now the ° 
angel ordered them to go preach ir. the temples, their way was plain, and they the other apostles answered and said, We ought to 
ventured without any difficulty, entered into the temple, and feared not the face [ obey God rather than men. 30 The God of our 
of man. Note, If we may but be satisfied concerning our duty, our business is ’ 2 
to keep close to that, and then we may cheerfully trust God with our safety. fathers raised up Jesus whom ye slew and hanged 

2. They set themselves presently tu execute them without dispute or delay. r ? : i 
They “ entered into the temple carly in the morning,” as soon as the gates were 'ona tree. 31 Him hath God exalted with his right 
opened, and people began to come together there, and taught them the Gospel 3 . - 
ot the Kingdom, and did not at all fear what man could do unto them. The hand to be a Prince and a Saviour for to give repent- 
case here was extraordinary: the whole treasure of the Gospel is lodged in | 2 25 
their hands; if they be silent now, the springs are shut up, and the whole work || ance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. 32 And we 
falls to the ground and is made to cease, which is not the case with ordinary = a ‘ a 
ministers, who therefore are not by this example bound to throw themselves || are his witnesses of these things ; and 80 18 also the 
into the mouth of danger; and yet, when God gives opportunity of doing good, Dans 
though we be under the restraint and terror of human powers, we should Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them that 
ver’ ure far, rather than let go such an opportunity. : r ; 5 

Fourthly. ‘he high priest and his party went on with their epersyion obey him. 35 When they heard that, they were cut 
ver. 21. They, supposing they had the apostles sure enough, “ called the council 
together,” a great and extraordinary council, for they summoned “ all the senate” to the heart, and took counsel to slay them. 354 Then 
of the children of Israel.” See here, 2 5 4 3 

\. How they were prepared, and how big with expectation, to crush the || Stood there up one in the council, a Pharisee, named 
Gospel of Christ and the preachers of it; for they raised the whole posse. The G li ] d ] ] . 5 
last time they had the apostles in custody, they convened them only before a amalhel, a octor of the law had in reputation 


committee of those that were “of the kindred of the high priest,” who were : : 
obliged to act cautiously; but now, that they might proceed farther, and with among all the people, and commanded to put the 


more assurance, they called together macay tiv yepouciay, ‘all the eldership;’ that 


is, saith Dr. Lightfoot, aii the three courts or benches of judges in Jerusalem, apostles forth a little Space 3 35 And said unto 


not only the great Sanhedrim, :onsisting of seventy elders, but the other two 6 F 
judicatories, that were erected, one in the outer court gate of the temple, the them, Y e men of Ist ael, take heed to yourselves 


other in the inner or beautiful gate, consisting of twenty-three judges each; so : : 
that, if there were a full appearance, here were one hundred and sixteen judges. what ye intend to do as touching these men. 36 For 


Thus God ordered it, that the confusion of the enemies, might be more public Wee = Ms my : : 
and the apostles’ testimony against them, and that those might hear the Gospel befor € these days rose up fi heudas, boasting himself 


who would not hear it otherwise than from the bar. Howbeit, the high priest ; 
meant not so, neither did his heart think so; but it was in nis heart to rally all to be somebod ’ to whom a number of men, about 


his forces against the apostles, and by a universal consent to cut them all off at four hundred, joined themselves : who was slain : 


<mnce. ‘ 
2. How they were balked, and had their faces filled with shame. “He that 4 . 
.its in heaven laughs at them,” and so may we too, to see how gravely the court and all, as many as obe ed him, were scattered, and 


is set; and we may suppose the high priest makes a solemn speech to them, . i 
setting forth the occasion of their coming together: That a very dangerous br ought to nought. 37 After this man rose up Judas 


faction was now lately raised in Jerusalem by the preaching of the doctrine of of Galilee in the sag of the taxing, and drew awa 


Jesus, which it was needful, for the preservation of their church (which never was : 
in such danger as now), speedily and effectually to suppress ; that it was now in |] much people after him : he also perished : and al 
the power of their hands to do it, for he had the ringleaders of the faction now : 5 ? 
in the common prison, to be proceeded against, if they would but agree to it, || even as many as obeyed him, were dispersed. 38 And 
with the utmost severity. An officer is in order hereunto despatched imme- 5 
diately to fetch the prisoners to the bar: but see how they are baffled. now | sav unto you Refrain from these men and let 
lst. The officers come and tell them that they are not to be found in the / Pape . ‘ 2 
rison, ver. 22, 23. The last time they were forthcoming when they were called them alone s for if this counsel or this work be of 
or, ch. iv. 7, but now they were gone; and the report which the officers make . ‘ cp. 
is, “ The prison doors truly found we shut with all safety,” nothing had been men, it will come to nought = 39 But if it be of 
done to weaken them; “the keepers” had not been wanting to their duty, we : 
found them “ standing without before the doors,” and knowing nothing to the God, ye cannot overthrow it 3 lest haply ye be found 
contrary but that the prisoners were all saf2; but when we went in we found . a 
no man therein, that is, none of the men we were sent to fetch; but it is likely |} even to fight against God. 40 And to him they 
the common prisoners they found there. Which way the angel fetched them 
out, whether by some back way, or opening the door and fastening it close agreed 5 and when the had called the apostles, and 
again, the keepers all the while asleep, we are not told; however it was, they 


were gone. ‘he Lord knows, though we do not, how to deliver the godly out beaten them, they commanded that they should not 


of temptation, and how to loose those that are in bonds for his name’s sake; 


and ie will doit, as here, when he has occasion for them. . speak in the name of Jesus, and let them go. 41 
ow think how blank the court looked when the officers made this return : . 
ftp aey order ; pet ae eee ne high priests and ae eapeis of heroes And they departed fr om the presence of the council, 
and the chief priests, heard those things,” they were all at a plunge, and looke TA esas . 

hie upon another, “ doubting what this thing should be.” They were extremely I ejOICIng that they were counted worth to suffer 


perplexed, were at their wits’ end, having never been so disappointed in all : a hs S 8G 
their lives of a thing they were so sure of. It occasioned various speculations ; shame for his name. 42 And daily m the temple, 


some suggesting that they were conjured out of the prison, and made their = 
tscape Ly: magte arts; others, that the keepers had played tricks with them, and in every house, they ceased not to teach and 
not knowing how many friends these prisoners had that were so much the “ 
darlings of the people. Some feared that having made such a wonderful escape preach Jesus Chr ist. 
they would be the more followed; others, that though perhaps they ha 
frightened them from Jerusalem, they should hear of them again in some part Weare not told what it was that the apostles preached to the people; no 
or other of the country, where they would do yet more mischief, and it would |} doubt it was according to the direction of the angel, “the words of this life ;” 
be yet more out of their power to stop the spreading of the infection; and now |] but what passed between them and the council we have here an account of; 
they begin to fear that, instead of curing the ill, they have made it worse, || for in their sufferings there appeared more of a Divine power and energy than 
Note, Those often distress and embarrass themselves that think to distress and |] even in their preaching. Now here we have, 
embarrass the cause of Christ. First. The seizing of the apostles a second time. We may think, if God 
2nd. Their doubt is in part determined, and yet their vexation is increased, || designed this, why were they rescued trom their first imprisonment ? But that 
by another messenger, who brings them word that their prisoners are preach- || was designed to humble the pride, and check the fury of their persecutors ; 
ing in the temple; ver. 25, “ Behold, the men whom ye put in prison,” and |] and now he would shew that they were discharged, not because they feared 
have sent for to your bar, “are now,” hard by you ae “standing in the || atrial, for they were ready to surrender themselves, and make their appear- 
temple,” under your nose, and in defiance of you, “ teaching the people.” || ance before the greatest of their enemies. 
Prisoners that have broke prison use to abscond for fear of being retaken; 1. They brought them without violence, with all the respect and tender- 
but these prisoners that here made their escape dare to shew their faces even || ness that could be; did not pull them out of the pulpit not bind them, or drag 
there where their persecutors have the greatest influence, Now this con- || them along, but spoke them fair. And one woul think they had reason to do 
founded them more than any thing. Common malefactors may have art enough || so in reverence to the temple, that holy place, and for fear of the apostles, lest 
to break PEESORs but they are uncommon ones that have courage enough to || they should strike them as they did Ananias, or call for fire from heaven upon 
avow it when they have done. them as Elias did; but all that restrained their violence was, their fear of the 
people, who had such a veneration for the apostles that they would stone them 
if they offered them any abuse. r r 
Cy Yet they brought them to those who they knew were violent against 


26 Then went the captain with the offi 
cers 
- ee Z and them, and were resolved to take violent courses with them; ver. 27, they 


brought them without violence ° for they feared the brought them to set them before the council as delinquents. Thus the powers 
that should have been a terror to evil works and workers became so to the 


eople, lest they should have been stoned. 27 An d 
eka tah y, a d ersecondly, Their examination. Being brought before this august assembly, 


when they had brought them, they set them before || tne high priest, as the mouth of the court, told them what it was they had to 
le = = lay to their ch , ver. 28. 

the council ’ and the high pi lest asked them, 28 if Thatihey hed disobeyed the poninands a authority, rae would ek submit 

S17} 1 7 to the injuncti and prohibitions given them; ver. 28, ‘Did not we, by virtue 

Saying, Did not we straitly command you that ye of One etthorty ea rohamee and command you, upon pain of our highest 

displeasure, that you should not teach in this name; but you have disobeyed 


should not teach in this name ? and, behold, ye have our commands, and go on to preach, not only without our license, but against 


. j } > our express order.’ Thus they who make void the commandments of God 
filled Jer usalem with your doctrine, and intend to commonly are very strict in binding on their own Poripadd mentees insisting 


: = ’ r th ower. “Did not we command you?” Yes; they did. But 
bring this man's blood upon us. 29 Then Peter and did fot Peter at the same time tell them that God’s authority cae superior 


v. 6. “ Young men:” probably only the younger members of the || of a bad andcovetous man, but a pre-concerted scheme to deceive God ” 
congregation. : _ || (Alford). “The feet,” &c.: Alford says, “ Not that Peter heard the 

v. 9. “'To try the omniscience of the Spirit then visibly dwelling in || tread of the young men outside (they were probably barefooted), but 
the apostles and the Church was in the highest sense to tempt the Spirit || it is an expression common in the poetical or lively description of the 
of God. It was saying in their hearts, ‘There is no Holy Spirit,’ || Hebrews, and indeed of all nations (see Isa. lii. 7; Nah. i. 15; Rom. 
and certainly approached very closely to a sin against the Holy || x. 15), weaning the member whereby the person acts, the actor. I take 
Ghost. Peter characterises the sin more solemnly this second time, |/ the words to mean that the time was just at hand for their return (see 
because by the wife’s answer it was now proved to be no individual lie || Jas. v. 9). The space of three hours was not too long; they would 
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. theirs, and his commands must take place of theirs? And they had forgotten 


at. 

2. That they spread false doctrine among the people, or at least a singular 
doctrine, and which was not allowed by the Jewish church, nor agreed with 
what was delivered from Moses’ chair. 
doctrine,” and thereby have disturbed the public peace, and drawn_ people 
from the public establishment. Some take this for a haughty, scornful word: 
This silly, senseless doctrine of yours, that is not worth taking notice of, you 
have made such a noise with, that even Jerusalem, the great and holy city, 
is become full of it, and it is all the talk of the town. ‘They are angry that 
men whom they looked upon as despicable should make themselves thus 
considerable. 


3. That they had a malicious design against the government, and aimed to stir 


up the people against it, by representing it as wicked and tyrannical, and that 
had made itself justly odious both to God and man. “Ye intend to bring this 
man’s blood,”—the guilt of it before God, the shame of it before men, —“ upon 
us.” ‘Thus they charge them not only with contumacy and contempt of the 
court, but with sedition and faction, anda plot to set, not only the people against 
them, for having persecuted even to death not only so innocent but so good and 
bag aman as this Jesus, but the Romans too, for having drawn them into it. 
ee here how those that, with a great deal of presumption, will do an ill thing, 
cannot bear to hear of it afterwards, or to have it eharged upon them. 
hen they were in the heat of the persecution, they could cry daringly enough, 
“ His blood be upon us, and upon our children;” let us bear the blame for ever. 
But, now they have time for a cooler thought, they take it as a heinous affront 
to have his blood laid at their door. ‘Thus are they convicted and condemned 
by their own consciences, and dread lying under that guilt which they were 
not afraid to involve themselves in. 

Thirdly. Their answer to the charge exhibited against them. Peter and the 
other apostles all spake to the same purpose; whether severally examined, or 
answering jointly, they spake as one and the same Spirit gave them utterance, 
depending upon the promise their Master had made them, that, when they were 
brought before councils, it should be given them in that same hour what they 
should speak, and courage to speak it. : 

1. They justify themselves in their disobedience to the commands of the great 
Sanhedrim, as great as it was; ver. 29, “ We ought to obey God rather than 
men.” They do not plead the power they had to work miracles, that spoke 
sufficiently for them, and therefore they humbly decline mentioning it them- 
selves; but they appeal to a maxim universally owned, and which even natural 
conscience subscribes to, and which comes home to their case: God had com- 
manded them to teach in the name of Ghrist, and therefore they ought to do it, 
though the chief priests forbade them. ‘Those rulers set up in opposition to 
God, and have a great deal to answer for, who punish men for disobedience to 
them, in that which was their duty to God. 

2. They justify themselves in doing what they could to fill Jerusalem with 
the doctrine of Christ, though, in preaching him up, they did indeed reflect 
upon those that maliciously ran him down; and, if they thereby bring his blood 
upon them, they may thank themselves. It is charged upon them as a crime 
that they preached Christ and his Gospel ; Now, say they, we will tell you who 
this Christ is, and what his Gospel is, and then do you judge whether we ought 
not to preach it; nay, and we shall take this opportunity to preach it to you, 
“whether you will hear, or whether you will forbear.” 

lst. The chief priests are told to their faces the indignities they did to this 
Jesus; ‘“‘ Ye slew him, and hanged him ona tree;” you cannot deny it. The 
apostles, instead of making an excuse, or begging their pardon for bringing the 
guilt of this man’s blood upon them, repeat the charge, and stand to it: It was 
you that slew him; it was your act and deed. Note, People’s being unwilling 
to hear of their faults is no good reason why they should not be faithfully told 
of them. It is a common excuse made for not reproving sin, that the times will 
not bear it. But they whose office it is to reprove must not be awed by that; 
the times must bear it, and shall bear it ; “ Cry aloud, and spare not ;” ery aloud, 
and fear not. 

2nd. They are told also what honours God put upon this Jesus, and then 
let them judge who was inthe right, the persecutors of his doctrine, or the 
preachers of it. He calls God the God of our fathers—not only ours, but yours ; 
to shew that in preaching Christ they did not preach a new god, nor entice 
people to come and worship other gods; nor did they set up an instituton con- 
trary to that of Moses and the prophets, but (sack adhered to the God of the 
Jewish fathers; and that name of Christ which they preached answered the 
promises made to the fathers, and the covenant God entered into with them, 
and the types and figures of the law he gave them. The God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. See what 
honour he did him. | 

First. He raised him up; that is, he qualified him for, and called him to, his 
great undertaking. It seems to refer to the promise God made_by Moses, “A 
prophet shall the Lord {our God raise up unto you.” God raised him up out 
of obscurity, and made him great. Or, if may be meant of his raising him up 
from the grave; You put him to death, but God has restored him to life, so 
that God and you are manifestly contesting about this Jesus, and which must 
we side with ? 

Secondly. He exalted him with his right hand: tWwce, hath ‘lifted him up.’ 
You loaded him with disgrace, but God has crowned him with honour; and 
ought we not to honour him whom God honours? God has exalted him, 7 
defg ato, ‘ with his right hand ;’ that is, by his power put forth: Christ is said 
to live by the power of God. Or, to his right hand, to sit there, to rest there, 
torule there. He has invested him with the highest dignity, and intrusted him 
with the highest authority, and therefore we must teach in his name, for God 
has “ given him a name above every name.” 

Thirdly. He hath appointed him “to be a Prince and a Saviour,” and there- 
fore we ought to preach in his name, and to publish the laws of his government, 
as he is a Prince, and the offers of his grace, as he is a Saviour. Observe, 
There is no ae Christ to be our Savivur, unless we be willing to take him 
for our Prince. e cannot expect to be redeemed and healed by him, unless 
we give up ourselves to be ruled by him. The judges of old were saviours; 
Christ’s ruling is in order to his saving, and faith takes an entire Christ, that 
game not to save us in our sins, but to save us from our sins. 

Fourthly. He is appointed as “a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance to 
Israel, and remission of sins.” Therefore they must preach in his name to the 
people of Israel, for his favours were designed primarily and principally for 
them, and none that truly loved their country could be against that. Why 
should the rulers and elders of Israel oppose one who came with no less a 
blessing to Israel than repentance and pardon? Had he been exalted to give 
deliverance to Israel from the Roman yoke and dominion over the neighbour- 
ing nations, the chief priests would have welcomed him with all their hearts ; 
but repentance and remission of sins are blessings they neither value nor see 
their need of, and therefore they can by no means admit his doctrine. Observe 
here, Ist. Repentance and remission go together; wherever repentance is 
wrought, remission is without fail granted, and the favour is given to all those 
to whom is given the qualification for it. And, on the other hand, no remission 
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without repentance; none are freed from the guilt and punishment of sin but 
those that are freed from the power and dominion of sin; that are turned from 
it, and turned against it. 2nd. It is Jesus Christ that gives, and is authorized 
to give, beth repentance and remission. Whatsoever is required in the gospel 


covenant is promised: are we appointed to repent? Christ is appointed to give 
repentance; by his Spirit working with the Word, to awaken the conscience, 
to work contrition for sin, and an effectual change in the heart and life. The 
new heart is his work, and the broken spirit a sacrifice of his providing; and 


when he has given repentance, if he should not give remission, he would for- 
sake the work of his own hands, See how necessary it is that we repent, and 
that we apply ourselves to Christ by faith for his grace to work repentance 


in us. 

Fifthly, All this is well attested, 1st. By the apostles themselves. They are 
ready to testify upon oath, if required, that they saw him alive after his resur- 
rection, and saw him ascend into heaven; and also that they experienced the 
power of his grace upon their hearts, raising them up to that which was far 
above their natural capacities. “‘ We are his witnesses,” appointed by him to 
publish this to the world; and if we should be silent, as you would have us, we 
should betray a trust, and be false to it. When a cause is in trying, witnesses, 
of all men, ought not to be silenced, for the issue of the cause depends on their 
testimony. 2nd. By the Spirit of God. We are witnesses, competent ones, 
and whose testimony is sufficient before any human judicature; but that is not 
all, “ The Holy Ghost is witness,” a witness from heaven, —for God hath given 
his gifts and graces to them that obey Christ. Therefore we must preach in 
this name, because for this end the Holy Ghost is given us, whose operations 
we cannot stifle. 

Note, The giving of the Holy Ghost to obedient believers, not only to bring 
them to “the obedience of faith,” but to make them eminently useful therein, is 
a very strong proof of the truth of Christianity. God gave the Holy Ghost by 
his Son, and in his naine, Jno. xiv. 26, and in answer to his prayer, Jno. xiv. 163 
nay, it was Christ that sent him from the Father, Jno. xv. 26; xvi. 7; and this 
proves the glory to which the Father has exalted him. ‘The great work of the 
Spirit being not only to justify Christ, 1 Tim. iii 16, but to glorify him; and all 
his gifts having a direct tendency to exalt his name, proves that his doctrine is 
Divine, else it would not be carried on thus by a Divine power. And, lastly. 
The giving of the Holy Ghost to them that obey Christ, both for their assistance 
in their obedience, and as a present recompence for their obedience, is a plain 
evidence that it is the will of God that Christ should be obeyed; and then judge 
whether we ought to obey you in opposition to him. 

Fourthly. The impression which the apostles’ defence of themselves made 
upon the court. It was contrary to what one would have expected from inen 
that pretended to reason, learning, and sanctity. Suresuch fair reasoning could 
not but clear the prisoners, and convert the judges; no, instead of yielding to 
it, they raged against it, and were filled, ; 

1s, With indignation at what the apostles said; “they were cut to the heart.” 
angry to see their own sin set in order before them; stark mad to find that the 
Gospel of Christ had so much to say for itself, and consequently was likely to 
get ground. When a sermon was preached to the people to this purpose, 
they were pricked to the heart in remorse and godly sorrow, ch. ii. 37; these 
here were cut to the heart with rage and indignation. Thus the same Gospel 
is ‘to some a sayour of life unto life, to others of death unto death.” The 
enemies of the Gospel not only deprive themselves of its comforts, but fill 
themselves with terrors, and are their own tormentors. 

2. With malice against the apostles themselves. Since they see they cannot 
stop their mouths any other way than by stopping their breath, they take 
counsel to slay them, hoping that so they should cause the work to cease. 
While the apostles went on in the service of Christ with a holy security and 
serenity of mind, perfectly composed, and in a sweet enjoyment of themselves, 
their persecutors went on in their opposition to Christ, with a constant per- 
plexity and perturbation of mind, and vexation to themselves. 

Fifthly. The grave advice which Gamaliel, a topping man in the council, gave 
upon this occasion, the scope of which was to moderate the fury of these bigots, 
and check the violence of the prosecution. This Gamaliel is here said to be 
a Pharisee by his*profession and sect, and by office a doctor of the law, one that 
studied the scriptures of the Old Testament, read lectures upon the sacred 
authors, and trained up pupils in the knowledge of them; Paul was brought up 
at his feet, ch. xxii. 3; and tradition saith that so were Stephen and Barnabas. 
Some say he was the son of that Simeon that took up Christ in his arms when 
he was presented in the temple, and grandson of the famous Hillel. Heis here 
said to be “in reputation among all the people” for his wisdom and conduct; it 
appearing by this passage that he was a moderate man, and not apt to go in with 
furious measures. Men of temper and charity are justly had in reputation for 
checking the incendiaries that otherwise would set the world on fire. Now 
observe here, ’ allie 

1. The necessary caution he gives to the council with reference to the case 
before them. “ He commanded to put the apostles forth a little while,” that 
he might speak the more freely, and be the more freely answered; (it was fit 
the prisoners should withdraw when their cause was to be debated;) and then 
put the house in mind of the importance of this matter, which, in their heat, 
they were not capable of considering as they ought. “ Ye men of Israel,” saith 
he, “take heed to yourselves,” consider what you do, or “intend to do a3 
touching these men,’ ver. 35. It is not a common case, and therefore should not 
be hastily determined. He calls them men of Israel, to enforce this caution. 
You are men that should be governed by reason; be not then as the horse and 
the mule that have no understanding. ou are men of Israel, that should be 
governed by revelation; be not then as strangers and heathens that have no 
regard to God and his word. “Take heed to yourselves,” now you are angry 
at these men, lest you meddle to your own hurt. Note, The persecutors of 
God’s people had best look to themselves, lest they fall into the pit which they 
dig. e have need to be cautious whom we give trouble to, lest we be found 
making the hearts of the righteous sad. * ; 

2. The cases he cites to pave the way to his opinion. Two instances he gives 
of factious, seditious men, such as they would have the apostles thought to be 
whose attempts came to nothing of themselves; from whence he infers that, if 
these men were indeed such as they represented them, their cause would sink 
with its own weight, and Providence would infatuate and defeat them, and 
then they needed not persecute them. : 

Ist. There was one ‘'heudas, that made a mighty noise for a while, as one 
sent of God, “boasting himself to be somebody ;” ‘some great one,’ so the 
word is, either a teacher or a prince, with a Divine commission, to effect 
some great revolution either in the church or in the state; and he observes 
here, ver. 36, concerning him, First. How far he prevailed. “ A number of 
men,” about four hundred in all, joined themselves to him, that knew not what 
to do with themselves, or hoped to mend themselves, and they seemed then a 
formidable body. Secondly. How soon his pretensions were all dashed; for 
when he was slain, probably in war, there needed no more ado; “all, as many 
as obeyed him, were scattered,” and melted away like snow before the sun. 
Now compare that case with this: you have slain Jesus the ringleader of this 
faction, you have taken him off: now, if he was, as you say he was, an impostor 


have to carry the corpse to the burying-ground, at a considerable 
distance from the city, and when there to dig a grave and bury it.” 
Peter, from what had happened to Ananias, foretells the fate of 
_ Sapphira. 

y. 12. “Solomon’s porch :” see chap. iii. 11. 

v. 17. “Rose up:” indicating haste and excitement. (Compare 
chap. iv. 1.) ‘‘ The high-priest:” there is a difference of opinion as to 
who is meant. Caiaphas was actual high-priest; but see ch wp. iv. 6, 


«* Which is the sect of the Sadducees:” the words refer to the friends 
and kindred of the high-priest, not to the members of the Sanhedrim 
generally. The word “sect” is literally “heresy,” which means pro- 
perly “choice,” and is not used here as a term of reproach. 

v. 28. The high-priest means that the teaching of the apostles 
tended to stir up the people to take revenge on the Sanhedrim for the 
murder of Jesus. 

y. 34. “Gamaliel:” “His learning was so eminent, and his 
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and pretender, his death, like that of Theudas, will be the death of his cause, 
and the final dispersion of his followers. From what has been we may infer 
what will be in alike case. ‘The smiting of the shepherd will be the scattering 
of the sheep, and, if the God of peace had not brought again from the dead 
that great Shepherd, the dispersion of the sheep at his death had been total 
and final. i ‘ 

lie The case was the same with Judas of Galilee, ver. 37. Observe, First. 
The attempt he made. It is said to be “after this,” which some read besides this, 
or ‘let me mention after this,’ supposing that Judas’ insurrection was long in 
time before that of heudas, for it was in the time of the taxation, namely, that 
at our Saviour’s birth, Lu. ii. 1; and that of Theudas they would make the same 
with that of one Theudas whom Josephus speaks of, that mutinied in the time 
of Cuspius Fadus: but that was in the days of Claudius Cesar, some years after 
Gamalil spoke this, and therefore could not be the same. It is not easy to de- 
termine particularly when these events happened, nor whether this taxing were 
the same with that at our Saviour’s birth, or one of a later date. Some think 
this Judas of Galilee was the same with Judas Gaulonitis, whom Josephus 
speaks of; others not. It is probable they were cases that lately happened, and 
were fresh in memory. ‘This “ Judas drew away much people after him,” who 
gave credit to his pretensions. But, Secondly. Here is the defeat of his attempt, 
and that without any interposal of the great Sanhedrim, or any decree of theirs 
against him. It did not need; “he also perished, and all, even as many as 
obeyed him,” or were persuaded by him, “ were dispersed.” Many have foolishly 
thrown awuay their lives, and brought others into the same snares, by a jealousy 
for their liberties “in the days of the taxing,” who had better have been con- 
tent, when Providence had so determined, to serve the king of Babylon. 

3. His opinion upon the whole matter. ‘. 

Ist. That they should not persecute the apostles; ver. 38, “ Now I say unto 
you,” (ra vv, ‘for the present,’ as the matter now stands, my advice is,) “re- 
frain from these men;” neither punish them fur what they have done, nor 
restrain them for the future. Connive at them, let them take their course ; 
let not our hand be upon them. It is uncertain whether he spoke this out 
of policy, for fear of offending either the people or the Romans, and making 
farther mischief; (the apostles did not attempt any thing by outward force, 
the weapons of their warfare were not carnal; and therefore why should any 
outward force be used against them?) or, whether he was under some present 
convictions, at least of the probability of the truth of the Christian doctrine, 
and thought it deserved better treatment, at least a fair trial. Or, whether it 
was only the language of a mild, quiet spirit, that was against persecution fur 
conscience’ sake. Or, whether God put this word into his mouth, beyond his 
own intention, for the deliverance of the apostles at this time: we are sure 
there was an overruling providence in it, that the servants of Christ might 
not only come off, but come off honourably. i f 

2nd. That they should refer this matter to Providence; Wait the issue, and 
see what it will come to. “If it be of men, it will come to nought” of itself; 
* if of God, it will stand,” in spite of all your powers and policies. That which 
is apparently wicked and immoral must be suppressed, else the magistrate 
bears the sword in vain; but that which has a show of good, and it is doubt- 
ful whether it be of God or men, it is best to let it alone, and let it take its 
fate, not to use any external force for the suppressing of it. Christ rules by 
the power of truth, not of the sword. What Christ asked concerning John’s 
baptism, Was it of Heaven or of men? was a question proper to be asked con- 
cerning the apostles’ doctrine and baptism, which followed Christ, as John 
Baptist’s went before him; now, they, having owned concerning the former, 
that they could not tell whether it was from Heaven or of men, ought not to 
be too confident concerning the latter; but, take it which way you will, it is 
a reason why they should not be persecuted. G : 

First, 1f this counsel, and this work, this forming of a society and incorpo- 
rating it in the name of Jesus, be of men, it will come to nothing. If it be the 
counsel and work of foolish, crack-brained men, that know not what they do, 
let them alone a while, and they will run themselves out of breath, and their 
folly will be manifest before all men, and they will make themselves ridiculous. 
If it be the counsel of politic, designing men, who, under colour of religion, are 
setting up a secular interest, let them alone a while, and they will throw off the 
mask, and their knavery will be manifest to all men, and they will make them- 
selves odious, and Providence will never countenance it,—it will come to nothing 
in a little time; and if so, your persecuting and opposing it is very needless. 
‘There is no occasion for giving yourselves so much trouble, and bringing such 
an odium upon yourselves, to kill that which, if you give it a little time, will die 
of itself. ‘Che unnecessary use of power is an abuse of it. But, 

Secondly. Lf it should prove (and as wise men as you have been mistaken) 
that this counsel and this work is of God, that these preachers have their com- 
missions and instructions from him, that they are as truly his messengers to the 
world us the Old Testament prophets were, then what do you think of perse- 
cuting them ? of this attempt of yours, ver. 33, to slay them? You must conclude 
it to oe, Ist. A fruitless attempt against them. “If it be of God, you cannot 
overthrow it;” for there is no wisdom nor counsel against the Lord; he that 
sits in heaven laughs at you. It may be the comfort of all that are sincerely on 
God’s side, that have a single eye to his will as their rule, and his glory as their 
end, that whatsoever is of God cannot be overthrown totally and finally, though 
it may be very vigorously opposed; it may be run upon, but cannot be run 
down. 2nd. A dangerous attempt to themselves. Pray, let it alone, “lest 
Laply ye be found even to fight against God;” and I need not tell you who will 
come off by the worse in that contest. “ Woe unto him that strives with his 
Maker ;” for he will not only be overcome as an impotent enemy, but severely 
reckoned with as a rebel and traitor against his rightful prince. They that 
hate and abuse God’s faithful people, that restrain and silence his faithful 
Ininisters, fight against God, for he takes what is done against them as done 
against himself; whoso toucheth them toucheth the apple of his eye. 

Well, this was the advice of Gamaliel: we wish it were duly considered by 
those that persecute for conscience’ sake; for it was a good thought, and natural 
enough, though we are uncertain what the man was. The tradition of the 
Jewish writers is, that for all this he lived and died an inveterate enemy to 
Christ and hig Gospel; and though, now at least, he was not for persecuting 
the followers of Christ, yet he was the man who composed that prayer which 
the Jews use to this day for the extirpating of Christians and Christianity. On 
the contrary, the tradition of the papists is, that he turned Christian, and 
became an eminent patron of Christianity, and a follower of Paul, who, when 
time was, had sat at his feet. If that had been so, it is very probable we should 
have heard of him somewhere in the Acts or Epistles. 

Sixthly. The determination of the council upon the whole matter, ver. 40. 

1. Thus far they agreed with Gamaliel, that they let fall the design of putting 
the apostles to death. hey saw a great deal of reason in what Gamaliel said, 
and for the present it gave some check to their fury, and a remainder of their 
wrath was restrained by it. 

2. Yet they could not forbear giving some vent to their rage, so outrageous 
was it, contrary to the convictions of their judgments and consciences; for 
though they were advised to let them alone, yet, Ist. ‘They beat them, scourged 
them as malefactors, stripped them, and whipped tnem, as they used to co in 


character so revered, that he is one of the seven who alone among 
Jewish doctors have been honoured with the title of ‘Rabban.’ He 
was called the ‘ Beauty of the Law,’ and it is a saying of the Talmud 
that since Rabban Gamaliel died, the glory of the law has ceased. 
He was a Pharisee, but he was not trammeled by the narrow bigotry 
of the sect; he rose above the prejudices of his party. Our im- 
pulse is to class him with the best of tue Pharisees, like Nicod -mus 
and Joseph of Arimathe#a. Candour and wisdom seem to have been 
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the synagogues; and notice is taken, ver. 41, of the iguominy of it. Thus th 
thought to make them ashamed of preaching, and the people ashamed o 
hearing them; as Pilate scourged our Saviour to expose him, when yet he 
declared he found no fault in him. 2nd. “They commanded them that they 
should not speak any more in the name of Jesus;” that if they could find no 
other fault with their preaching, they might have this ground to reproach it,— 
that it was against law, and not only without the permission, but against the 
express order, of their superiors. 

Seventhly. The wonderful courage and constancy of the apostles in the 
midst of all these injuries and indignities done them. When they were dis- 
missed “they departed from the council,” and we do not find one word they 
said by way of reflection upon the court, and the unjust treatment given them; 
“when they were reviled they reviled not again, and when they suffered they 
threatened not, but committed their cause to Him,” to whom Gamaliel had 
referred it, even to God, “ who judgeth righteously.” All their business wa 
to preserve the possession of their own souls, and to make full proof of their 
ministry, notwithstanding the opposition given them; and both these they did 
to admiration. 

1. They bore their sufferings with an invincible cheerfulness, ver. 41. When 
they went out, perhaps with the marks of the lashes given them on their arms 
and hands appearing, hissed at by the servants and rabble it may be, or public 
notice given of the infamous put:ishment they had undergone, instead of being 
ashamed of Christ, and their relation to him, they “rejoiced that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for his name.” They were men, and men in 
reputation, that had never done any thing to make themselves vile, and there- 
fore could not but have a sense of the shame they suffered, which it should 
seem was more grievous to them than the sinart, as it useth to be tu ingenuous 
minds; but. they considered that it was for the name of Christ that they were 
thus abused, because they belonged to him, and served his interest, and their 
sufferings should be made to contribute to the farther advancement of his name. 
And therefore, Ist. They reckoned it an honour; looked upon it that “they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame,” katnfiwbnoay datuacbijver,—* that they 
were honoured to be dishonoured for Christ.’ Reproach for Christ is true 
preferment; as it makes us conformable to his pattern and serviceable to his 
interest. 2nd. They rejoiced in it, remembering what their Master had said to 
them at their first setting out, Mat. v. 11, 12, “‘ When men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, rejoice and be exceeding glad.” They rejoiced not only thotgh 
they suffered shame,—their troubles did not diminish their joy,—but that they 
suftered shame; their troubles increased their joy, and added to it. If we 
suffer ill for doing well, provided we suffer it well and as we should, we ought 
to rejoice in that grace which enables us so to do. 

2. They went on in their work with indefatigable diligence, ver. 42. They 
were punished for preaching, and were commanded not to preach, and yet they 
“ceased not to teach and preach;” they omitted no opportunity, nor abated 
any thing of their zeal or forwardness. Observe, Ist. When they preached. 
Daily; not only on sabbath days, or on Lord’s days, but every day; as duly as 
the day came, without intermitting any day, as their Master did, Lu. xix. 47; 
Mat. xxvi. 55; not fearing that they should either kill themselves or cloy their 
hearers. 2nd. Where they preached. Both publicly in the temple, and privately 
in every house; in promiscuous assemblies, to which all resorted, and in the 
select assemblies of Christians for special ordinances. ‘hey did not think that 
either one would excuse them from the other, for the Word must be preached 
in season and out of season. ‘hough in the temple they were more exposed, 
and under the eye of their enemies, yet they did not confine themselves to their 
little oratories in their own houses, but ventured into the post of danger; and 
though they had the liberty of the temple, a consecrated place, yet they made 
no difficulty of preaching in houses, in every house, even the poorest cottage. 
They visited the families of those that were under their charge, and gave par- 
ticular instructions to them, according as their case required; even to the 
children and servants. 3rd. What was the subject matter of their preaching. 
They preached Jesus Christ, they preached concerning him. That was not 
all; they preached him up, they proposed him, to those that heard them, to be 
their Prince and Saviour. ‘They did not preach themselves, but Christ; as 
faithful friends to the bridegroom, making it their business to advance his 
interest. ‘his was the preaching that gave most offence to the priests; they 
were willing they should preach any thing but Christ: but they would not alter 
their subject to please them. It ought to be the constant business of gospel 
ministers to preach Christ; Christ, and him crucified; Christ, and him gloritied: 
nothing beside this but what is reducible to it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter we have, I. The discontent that was among the disciples about the dis- 
tribution of the public charity, ver. 1. II. The election and ordination of seven men 
who should take care of that matter, and ease the apostles of the burthen, ver. 2—6. 
ILI. The increase of the church by the addition of many to it, ver. 7, 1V. A particular 
account of Stephen, one of the seven: 1, His great activity for Christ, ver. 8; 2. The 
opposition he met with from the enemies of Christianity, and his disputes with them, 
ver. 9, 10; 3. The convening of him before the great Sanhedrim, and the crimes laid 
to his charge, ver. 11—14; 4. God's owning him upon his trial, ver. 15, 


ND in those days, when the 
number of the disciples was 
multiplied, there arose a 
murmuring of the Grecians 
against the Hebrews, be- 
cause their widows were 
neglected in the daily minis- 
tration. 2 Then the twelve 
‘called the multitude of the 
disciples unto them, and said, It is not reason that we 
should leave the word of God, and serve tables. 3 
Wherefore, bretliren, look ye out among you seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. 


features of his character. He lived and died a Jew. He died eighteen 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem, about the time of St. Paul’s 
shipwreck et Malta, and was buried with great honour’’ (Conybeare). 
v. 36, “Theudas:” the Theudas mentioned by Josephus appeared 
fourteen years after Gamaliel’s speech. The name was a common 
one, and probably there were two who bore it. Tae insurrection here 
mentioned was probably comparatively insignificant, and so left 
unnoticed by the Jewish historian, 
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4 But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the word. 5 And the saying 

leased the whole multitude: and they chose Stephen, 
a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, 
and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and ‘Timon, and Par- 
menas, and Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch: 6 
Whom they set before the apostles: and when they 
had prayed, they laid their hands on them. 7 And 
the word of God increased; and the number of tlie 
disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly; and a 
great company of the priests were obedient to thie 


faith. 


Having seen the church’s struggles with its enemies, and triumphed with her 
in her victories, we now come to take a view of the administration of its affairs 
at home. And here we have, 

First. An unhappy disagreement among some of the church members, which 
might have been of ill consequence; but was prudently accommodated and 
taken up in time; ver. 1, “ When the number of the disciples,” for so Christians 
were at first called, learners of Christ, “was multiplied” to many thousands 
in Jerusalem, “there arose a murmuring.” 

1, It doth our hearts good to find that “the number of the disciples is 
multiplied,” as, no doubt, it vexed the priests and Sadducees to the heart to 
see it. The opposition that the preaching of the Gospel met with, instead of 
cheexing its progress, contributed to the success of it; and this infant Chris- 
tian church, like the infant Jewish church in Egypt, the more it was afflicted 
the more it multiplied. The preachers were beaten, threatened, abused, and 
yet the people received their doctrine, invited no doubt thereto by their won- 
derful patience and cheerfulness under their trials, which convinced men that 
they were borne up and carried on by a better spirit than their own. 

2. Yet it casts adamp upon us to find that the multiplying of the disciples 

roves an occasion of discord. Hitherto they were all with one accord,—this 

ad been often taken notice of to their honour; but now they were multiplied, 
they began to murmur; as in the old world, when men began to multiply they 
corrupted themselves; “Thou hast multiplied the nation, and not increased 
their Joy,” Isa. ix. 7. When Abraham and Lot increased their families, there was 
a strife between their herdsmen; so it was here, “there arose a murmuring,” 
not an open falling out, but a secret heartburning. 

Ist. he complainants were “the Grecians,” or Hellenists, “against the 
Hebrews.” The Jews that were scattered in Greece and other parts, who 
ordinarily spoke the Greek tongue, and read the Old Testament in the Greek 
version, and not the original Hebrew,—many of which, being at Jerusalem at 
the feast, embraced the faith of Christ, and were added to the church, and so 
continued there,—these complained againsé the Hebrews, the native Jews, that 
used the original Hebrew of the Old Testament. Some of each of these became 
Christians; and it seems their joint embracing of the faith of Christ did not 

revail, as it ought to have done, to extinguish the little jealousies they had 
fed one of another before their conversion; but they retained somewhat of 
that old leaven, not understanding, or not remembering, “that in Christ Jesus 
there is neither Greek nor Jew,” no distinction of Hebrew and Hellenist, but 
all ay alike welcome to Christ, and should be, for his sake, dear to one 
another. 

2nd. The complaint of these Grecians was, that “their widows were 
neglected in the daily ministration;” that is, in the distribution of the public 
charity, and the Hebrew widows had more care taken of them. Observe, The 
first contention in the Christian church was about a money matter; but it is 
pity that the little things of this world should be makebates among those that 
profess to be taken up with the great things of another world, A great deal 
of money was gathered for the relief of the poor; but, as useth to be in such 
cases, it was impossible to please every body in the laying of it out. ‘The 
apostles, at whose feet it was laid, did their best to dispose of it so as to 
answer the intentions of the donors; and, no doubt, desigued to do it with the 

-utinost impartiality, and were far from respecting the Hebrews more than the 
Grecians; and yet here they are complained to, and implicitly.complained of, 
that the Grecian widows were neglected: though they were as real objects of 
charity, yet they had not so much allowed them, or not to so many, or not so 
duly paid them, as the Hebrews. Now, 
groundless and unjust, and there was no cause for it. But those who upon 
any account lie under_disadvantages,—as the Grecian Jews did in comparison 
with them that were Hebrews of the Hebrews,—are apt to be jealous that they 
are slighted, when really they are not so; and it is the common fault of poor 

eople, that instead of being thankful for what is given them, they are queru- 
ous and clamorous, and finding fault that more is not given them, or that more 
is given to others than to them. And there is envy and covetousness, those 
roots of bitterness, to be found among the poor as well as among the rich, 
notwithstanding the humbling providences arg are under, and should accom- 
modate themselves to. But, Secondly. We will suppose there might be some 
eccasion for their complaint. lst. Some suggest that, though their other poor 
were well provided for, yet their widows were neglected, because the managers 
governed themselves by an ancient rule which the Hebrews observed, that 
a widow was to be maintained by her husband’s children: see 1 Tim. v. 4. 
But, 2nd. I take it, that the widows are here i for all the poor, because 
many of them that were in the church book, and received alms, were widows, 
who were well provided for by the industry of their husbands while they lived, 
but were reduced to straits when they were gone. As those that have the 
administration of public justice ought in a particular manner to protect 
widows from injury, Jsa. i. 17; Lu. xviii. 3; so those that have the adminis- 
tration of public charity ought in a particular manner to provide for widows 
what is necessary: see 1 7Jim. v.3. And, observe, the widows here, and the 
other poor, had a daily ministration. Perhaps they wanted forecast, and could 
not save for hereafter; and therefore the managers of the fund, in kindness 
to them, gave them day by day their daily bread: they lived from hand to 
mouth. Now, it seems, the Grecian widows were comparatively neglected. 
Perhaps those that disposed of the money considered that there was more 
brought into the fund by the rich Hebrews than was by the rich Grecians, who 
had not estates to sell as the Hebrews had, and therefore the poor Grecians 
should have less out of the fund. This, though there was some tolerable 
reason for it, they thought hard and unfair. Note, In the best ordered church 
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First. Perhaps this complaint was | 
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in the world there will be something amiss, some maladministration or other, 
some grievances, or, at least, some complaints; they are the best that have 
least and fewest. 

Secondly. ‘The happy accommodating of this matter, and the expedient 
pitched upon for the taking away of the cause of this murmuring. The 
apostles had hitherto the directing of the matter; applications were made to 


| them, and appeals in case of grievances. They were obliged to employ persons 


under them, who did not take all the care they might have taken, nor were so 
well fortified as they should have been against temptations to partiality ; and, 
therefore, some persons must be chosen to manage this matter who have more 
leisure to attend it than the apostles had, and were better qualified for the 
trust than those whom the apostles employed were. Now observe, 

1. How the method was prbposed by the apostles. ‘hey “called the multi- 
tude of the disciples unto them;” the heads of the congregations of Christians 
in Jerusalem, the principal leading men. ‘The ‘Twelve themselves would not 
determine any thing without them; for in multitude of counsellors there is 
safety ; and, in an affair of this nature, they might be best able to advise who 
were more conversant in the affairs of this life than the apostles were. 

Ist. The apostles urge that they could by no means admit so great a diversion 
as this would be from their great work; ver. 2, “ It is not reasonable that we 
should leave the Word of God and serve tables.” Receiving and paying money 
was serving tables, too like the tables of the money changers in the temple. 
This was foreign to the business which the apostles were called to. They were 
to preach the Word of God; and though they had not such oceasion to study 
for what they preached as we have, it being given in that same hour what they 
should speak; yet they thought that was work enough fora whole man, and 
to employ all their thoughts, and cares, and time, though one man of them was 
more than ten of us, than ten thousand. If they serve tables, they must, in some 
measure, leave the Word of God; they could not attend their preaching work 
so closely as they ought. Pectora nostra duas non admittentia curas,— ‘These 
minds of ours admit not of two distinct anxious employments.’ hough this 
serving tables was for pious uses, and serving the charity of rich Christians, 
and the necessity of poor Christians, and in both serving Christ, yet the 
apostles would not take so much time from their preaching as this would 
require. They will no more be drawn from their preaching by the money laid 
at their feet than they will be driven from it by the stripes laid on their backs. 
While the number of the disciples was few, the apostles might manage this 
matter without making it any considerable avocation from their main business; 
but, now their number was increased, they could not doit. “It is not reason,” 
ovK apeoroy éotv,— it is not fit,’ or commendable, that we should neglect the busi- 
ness of feeding souls with the bread of life, to attend the business of relieving 
the bodies of the poor. Note, Preaching the Gospel is the best work, and the 
most proper and needful that a minister can be employed’ in; and that which 
he must give himself wholly to, 1 Zim. iv. 15; which, that he may do, he must 
not entangle himself in the affairs of this life, 2 Zim. ii. 4; no, not in the out- 
ward business of the house of God, Neh. xi. 16. 

2nd. They therefore desire that seven men might be chosen, well qualified 
for the purpose, whose business it should be to serve tables, d:axoverv tpaméCus, 
to be deacons to the tables, ver. 3. ‘The business must be minded, must be 
better minded than it had been, and than the apostles could mind it, and, 
therefore, proper persons must be chosen, who, though they might be ocea- 
sionally employed in the Word and prayer, yet were not so devoted entirely 
to it as the apostles were. And these must take care of the church’s stock, 
must review, and pay, and keep accounts; must “ buy those things which they 
had need of against mie feast,’ Jno. xiii. 29, and attend to all those things which 
are necessary in ordine ad spiritualia,— in order to spiritual exercises,’ that 
every thing might be done decently and in order, and no person or thing 
neglected. Now, 

‘irst. The persons must be duly qualified. The people are to choose, and 
the apostles to ordain; but the people have no authority tu choose, nor the 
apostles to ordain, men utterly unfit for the office. “Look out seven men;” 
so many they thought might suffice for the present, more might be added 
afterwards if there were occasion. ‘These must be, 1st. “ Of honest report.” 
Men free from scandal, that were looked upon by their neighbours as men of 
integrity, and faithful men; well attested to, as men that might be trusted; not 
under a blemish for any vice, but, on the contrary, well spoken of for every 
thing that is virtuous and praiseworthy ; uaptypovyzevous, men that can produce 
good testimonials concerning their conversation. Note, ‘Those that are 
employed in any office in the church ought to be men of honest report, of a 
blameless, nay, of a beautiful character, which is requisite not only to the 
credit of their office, but to the due discharge of it. 2nd. They must be “full 
of the Holy Ghost;” must be filled with those gifts and graces of the Holy 
Ghost which were necessary to the right management of this trust. They 
must not only be honest men, but they must be men of parts, and men of 
eourage; such as were to be made judges in Israel, x. xviii. 21; “able men, 
fearing God, men of truth, and hating covetousness,” and hereby appearing 
to be “full of the Holy Ghost.” 3rd. They must be “ full of wisdom.” It was 
not enough that they were honest, good men, but they must be discreet, 
judicious men, that could not be imposed upon, and would order things for the 
best, and with consideration. “ Full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,” that is, 
of the Holy Ghost as a spirit of wisdom. We find the word of wisdom given 
by the Spirit, as distinct from the word of knowledge, by the same Spirit, 
1 Cor. xii. 8. They must be full of wisdom who are intrusted with public 
money, that it may be disposed of not only with fidelity, but with frugality. 

Secondly. The people must nominate the persons. “ Look ye out among you 
seven men;” consider among yourselves who are the fittest for such a trust, 
and whom you can with the most satisfaction confide in. ‘They might be pre- 
sumed to know better, or at least, were fitter to inquire, what character men 
had, than the apostles; and therefore they are intrusted with the choice. 
Thirdly. The apostles will ordain them to the service, will give them their 
charge, that they may know what they have to do,and make conscience of 
doing it; and give them their authority, that the persons concerned may know 
whom they are to apply to, and submit to, in affairs of that nature; men “ whom 
we may appoint.” In many editions of our English Bibles, there has been an 
error of the press here, for they have read it, “whom ye may appoint,” as if 
the power were in the people, whereas it was certainly in the apostles; “ whom 
we may appoint over this business,” to take care of it, and to see that there 
be neither waste nor want, d J 

3rd. The apostles engage to addict themselves wholly to their work as 
ministers, and the more closely if they can but get fairly quit of this trouble- 
some office; ver. 4, “ We will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the 
ministry of the Word.” See here, First. What are the two great gospel 
ordinances—the Word and prayer. By these two, communion between God 
and his people is kept up and maintained; by the Word he speaks to them, and 
by prayer they speak to him; and these have a mutual reference to each other. 
By these two the kingdom of Christ must be advanced, and additions made 
to it; we must prophesy upon the dry bones, and then pray for a spirit of life 
from God to enter intu them. By the Word and prayer, other ordinances are 
sanctified to us, aud sacraments have their efficacy. Secondly. What is the 


v. 37. “Judas:” “Josephus says he was a native of Gamala, in 
Lower Gaulonitis. In two other passages he calls him a Galilean. 
This is a point of some importance. Had the former notice been the 
only one by the historian, St. Luke’s accuracy would have been ques- 
tioned. Judas represented the decree of Augustus Cesar (Luke ii. 2) 
to be an introduction to slavery” (Cook). 

vi. 1. “In those days:’’ that is, in the period between the events 
mentioned in the last chapter and the death of Stephen. “The 


widows are not here mentioned as representatives of all the poor; 
we may, on the contrary, easily imagine that widows would be 
more readily overlooked than entire families, since the Hellenistic 
father of a family would support his claims with comparatively greater 
vigour ; and it was possibly this very circumstance which caused such 
treatment of lonely females to be felt the more acutely. ‘The causes 
which led to this neglect of the Hellenistic widow can only be con- 
jectured. We have no reason to ascr.be it to any arrogant spirit on the 
549 
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great business of gospel ministers—to give themselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the Word; they must still be either fitting and furnish- 
ing themselves for those services or employing themselves in them, either 
publicly or privately; in the stated times, or out of them. They must be 
God’s mouth to the people in the ministry of the Word, and the people's 
mouth to Godin prayer. In order to the conviction and conversion of sinners, 
and the edification and consolation of saints, we must not only offer up our 
prayers for them, but we must minister the Word to them, seconding our 
prayers with our endeavours, in the use of appointed means. Nor must we only 
minister the Word to them, but we must pray for them, that it may be effectual ; 
for God’s grace can do all without our preaching, but our preaching can do 
nothing without God’s grace. ‘he apostles were endued with extraordinary 
gifts of the Holy Ghost,—tczgues and miracles; and yet that which they gave 
themselves continually to was preaching 2r¢@ praying, by which they might 
edify the church. And those ministers, without doubt, are the suceessors of 
the apostles (not in the plenitude of the apostolical power, those are daring 
usurpers who pretena to that, but in the best and most excellent of the apos- 
tolical work) who give themselves continually to prayer, and to the ministry 
of the Word; and such Christ will always be with, even to the end of the 
world. 

2. How this proposal was agreed to, and presently put in execution by the 
disciples. It was not imposed upon them by an absolute power though they 
might have been bold in Christ to do that, Phile. 8, but proposed, as that w hich 
was highly convenient, and then “the saying pleased the whole multitude, 
ver. 5. It pleased them to see the apostles so willing to discharge themselves 
from intermeddling in secular affairs, and to transmit them to others; it pleased 
them to hear that they would give themselves to the Word and prayer; and 
therefore they neither disputed the matter nor deferred the execution of it. 

ist. They pitched upon the persons. It is not likely they all cast their eye 
upon the same men; every one had his friend, whom he thought well of. But 
the major vote fell upon the persons here named; and the rest, both of the 
candidates and electors, acquiesced, and made no disturbance, as the members 
of societies in such cases ought to do. An apostle, who was an extraordinary 
officer, was chosen by lot, which is more immediately the act of God. But the 
overseers of the poor were chosen by the suffrage of the people; in which yet 
aregard is to be had to the providence of God, who has all men’s hearts and 
tongues in his hand. , 

We have a list of the persons chosen. Some think they were such as were 
before of the seventy disciples; but that is not likely, for they were ordained 
by Christ himself long since, to preach the Gospel, and there was no more 
reason that they should leave the word of God to serve tables, than that the 
apostles should. It is therefore more probable that they were of those that 
were converted since the pouring out of the Spirit ; for it was promised to all 
that would be baptized, that they should receive the gift of the Holy Ghost; 
and the gift according to that promise is that fulness of the Holy Ghost which 
was required in those that were to be chosen to,this service. We may farther 
conjecture concerning these seven, 1. That they were such as had sold their 
estates, and brought the money into the common stock ; for ceteris paribus,— 
‘other things being equal, those were fittest to be intrusted with the distri- 
bution of it who had been most generous in the contribution to it. 2. That 
these seven were all of the Grecians, or Hellenist Jews, for they have all 
Greek names. And this would be most likely to silence the murmurings of 
the Grecians, (which occasioned this institution,) to have the trust lodged 
in those that were foreigners like themselves, who would be sure not to 
neglect them. Nicolas, it is plain, was one of them, for he was a proselyte of 
Antioch; and some think the manner of expression intimates that they were 
all proselytes of Jerusalem, as he was of Antioch. 

he first named is Stephen, the glory of these septemviri; “a man full 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” He had a strong faith in the doctrine of 
Christ, and was full of it above most; full of fidelity, full of courage, so some, 
for he was full of the Holy Ghost, of his gifts and graces. He was an extra- 
ordinary man, and excelled in every thing that was good. His name signifies 
*acrown.’ Philip is put next; because he, having used this office of a deacon 
well, thereby obtained a good degree, and was afterwards ordained to the 
office of an evangelist, a companion and assistant to the apostles; for so he is 
expressly called, ch. xxi. 8; compare Eph. iv. 11. And his preaching and bap- 
tizing, which we read of, ch. viii. 12, was certainly not as a deacon,—for it is 
lain that office was serving tables, in opposition to the ministry of the Word,— 
out as an evangelist; aa when he was preferred to that office, we have 
reason to think fhe quitted this office, as incompatible with that. And as for 
Stephen, nothing we find done by him proves him to be a preacher of the 
Gospel, for he only disputes in the schools, and pleads for his life at the bar, 
ver. 9; ch. vii. 2, 

The last named is Nicolas, who, some say, afterwards degenerated, (as the 
Judas among these seven,) and was the founder of the sect of the Nicolaitans, 
which we read of Rev. ii. 6, 15; and which Christ there saith, once and again, 
was athing he hated. But some of the ancients clear him from that charge, 
and tell usthat, though that vile impure sect denominated themselves from him, 
be it was unjustly, and because he nat insisted much upon it that they that 

ad wives should be as though they had none; thence they wickedly inferred 
that they that had wives should have them in common, which, therefore, 
Tertullian, when he speaks of the community of goods, particularly excepts: 
Omnia indiscreta apud nos, preter uxores,— All things are common among us, 
except our wives.’—Apol. c. 39. 

2nd. The apostles appointed them to this work of serving tables for the 
present, ver.6. The people presented them to the apostles, who approved 
their choice, and ordained them. First. They prayed with them, and for them, 
that God would give them more and more of the Holy Ghost, and of wisdom; 
that he would qualify them for the service to which they were called, and own 
them in it, and make them thereby a blessing to the ec vurch, and particularly 
to the poor of the flock. All that are employed in the service of the chureh 
ought to be committed to the conduct of the Divine grace, by the prayers of the 
cburch. Secondly. “ They laid their hands on them,” that is, they blessed them 
in the name of the Lord; for laying on hands was used in blessing: so Jacob 
blessed both the sons of Joseph; “and without controversy the less is blessed 
of the greater,” Heb. vii. 7; the deacons are blessed by the apostles, and the 
overseers of the poor by the pastors of the congregation. Having by prayer 
implored a blessing upon them, they did, by the laying on of hands, assure them 
that the blessing was conferred in answer to the prayer. And this was’ giving 
them authority to execute that office, and laying an obligation upon the people 
to be observant of them herein. 

Thirdly. The advancement of the church hereupon. When things were thus 
put into good order in the church, grievances were redressed, and discontents 
silenced ; then religion got ground, ver. 7. 

1. “ The word of God increased.” Now the apostles resolved to stick more 
closely than ever to their preaching. It spread the Gospel farther, and brought 
it home with the more power. Ministers disentangling themselves from secular 
aay orments and addicting themselves entirely and vigorously to their work 
will contribute very much, as a means, to tlie success of the Gospel. The Wor 


part of the Palestinian Jews, nor to any actual ill-feeling; it is more 
probable that the want of a sufficient personal acquaintance with the 
foreign widows, and with their private circumstances, may have occa- 
sioned the neglect of which complaint was made” (Lechler). ‘The 
daily ministration ’’ was the daily distribution of money or food. 

vi. 2. “Tt is not reason:” rather, “it is not our pleasure.” 

vi, 3. ‘‘Of honest report:” good reputation. 

vi. 5. The names of the seven are Greek, and they were most likely 
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thirty, sixty, a hundred fold. Joy; a 
Ce hrlistans grow numerous; “the number of the. disciples multiplied 
When Christ was upon earth his ministry had least 


in Jerusalem greatly.” 3 S 
God has his 


success in Jerusalem, yet now that city affords must converts. 
remnant even in the worst of places. ? : " 

3. “ A great company of the priests were obedient to the faith.” Then is the 
word and grace of God greatly magnified, when those are wrought upon by i. 
that were least likely, as the priests here, who either had opposed it or at least 
were linked in with those that had. The priests, whose preferments arose from 
the law of Moses, yet were willing to let them go for the Gospel of Christ. 
And it should seem they came in in a body; many of them agreed together for 
the keeping up of one another’s credit, and the strengthening of one another’s 
hands, to join at once in giving up their names to Christ, oAvs re 6xA0s,—‘a great 
crowd’ of priests, were by the grace of God helped over their prejudices, and 
“were obedient to the faith,” so their conversion is described. Ist. The 
embraced the doctrine of the Gospel; their understandings were cupiinite 
to the power of the truths of Christ, and every opposing objecting thought 
brought into obedience to him, 2 Cor. x. 4,5. The Gospel is said to be “ made 
known for the obedience of faith,” Rom. xvi. 26. Faith is an act of obedience. 
for this is God’s commandment, that we believe, 1 Jno. iii. 23. 2nd. They 
evidenced the sincerity of their believing the Gospel of Christ, by a cheerful 
compliance with all the rules and precepts of the Gospel. The design of the 
Gospel is to refine and reform our hearts and lives; it is faith gives law tu us, 
and we must be obedient to it. 


8 And Stephen, full of faith and power, did great 


wonders and miracles among the people. 9 Then 


there arose certain of the synagogue, which is called . 


the synagogue of the Libertines, and Cyrenians, and 
Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia and of Asia, 
disputing with Stephen. 10 And they were not able 
to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake. 
11 Then they suborned men, which said, We have 
heard him speak blasphemous words against Moses, 
and against God. 12 And they stirred up the 
people, and the elders, and the scribes, and came 
upon him, and caught him, and brought Azm to the 
council, 13 And set up false witnesses, which said, 
This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words 
against this holy place, and the law: 14 For we 
have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth 
shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered us. 15 And all that sat in 
the council, looking stedfastly on him, saw his face 
as it had been the face of an angel. 


Stephen, no doubt, was diligent and faithful in the discharge of his office 
as distributor of the echurch’s charity, and laid out himself to put that affair 
in a good method; and did it to universal satisfaction. And though it appears 
here that he was a man of uncommon gifts, and fitted for a higher station, yet, 
being called to that office, he did not think it below him to do the duty of it. 
And being faithful in a little he was soon intrusted with more. And though 
we do not find him propagating the Gospel by preaching and baptizing, yet 
we find him here called out to very honourable services, and owned in them. 

First. He proved the truth of the Gospel, by working miracles in Christ’s 
name, ver. 8. 

1. He was “full of faith and power,” that. is, of a strong faith, by which 
he was enabled to do great things. ‘They that are full of faith are full of 
power, because by faith the power of God is engaged for us. His faith did 
so fill him that it left no room for unbelief, and made room for the influences 
of Divine grace; so that, as the prophet speaks, he was “full of power by the 
Spirit of the Lord of hosts,” Mic. iii. 8. By faith we are emptied of self, and 
so are filled with Christ, who is the wisdom of God, and the power of God. 

2. Being so, he “did great wonders and miracles among the people,” openly, 

and in the sight of all; for Christ’s miracles feared not the strictest scrutiny. 
It is not strange that Stephen, though he was not a preacher by office, yet did 
these great wonders, for we find that these were distinct gifts of the Spirit, 
and divided severally; for “to one was given the working of miracles, and to 
another prophecy,” 1 Cor. xii. 10, 11. And those signs followed not only them 
that preached, but them that believed, Mar. xvi. 17. 
_ Secondly. He pleaded the cause of Christianity against those that opposed 
it, and argued against it, ver. 9,10. He served the interests of religion asa 
disputant, in the high places of the field, while others were serving them as 
vinedressers and husbandmen. : 

1. We are here told who were his opponents, ver. 9. They were Jews, but 
Hellenist Jews,—Jews of the dispersion, who seem to have been more zealous 
for their religion than the native Jews. It was with difficulty that they 
retained the practice and profession of it in the country where they lived,— 
where they were as speckled birds; and not without great expence and toil 
that they kept up their attendance at Jerusalem, and this made them more 
active sticklers for Judaism than they were whose profession of their religion 
was cheap and easy, They were “of the synagogue which is called the syna- 
gogue of the libertines.” The Romans called those liberti or libertini, that 
either, being foreigners, were naturalized, or, being slaves by birth, were 
nDianumised or made treedmen. Some think these libertines. were such of the 
Jews as had obtained the Roman freedom, as Paul had, ch. xxii. 28 And it is 

robable he was the most forward man of this synagogue of the libertines 
in disputing with Stephen, and engaged others in the dispute; for we find him 
busy in the stoning of Stephen, and consenting to his death. There were others 
that belonged to the synagogue of the Cyrenians and Aiexandrians, of which 


Hellenists. Of the seven, Stephen and Philip are the only two of 
whom we have any mention made elsewhere, Philip being the deacon 
mentioned in chap. viii. 

vi. 9. “Libertines, and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians:” “Stephen 
being himself a Grecian, speaking the language and conversant with 
the opinions of the Asiatic and Afrivan Jews and proselytes, brought the 
Gospel to bear upon a class of men equally distinguished for iearning 
and bigotry. The foreign Jews attended their own synagogues when — 


¢ 
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synagogue the Jewisk writers speak; and others that belonged to their syna- 
gogue, who were of Cilicia and Asia. And if Paul, as 
not belong to the synagogue of the libertines, he beionged to this as a native 
of Tarsus, a city of Cilicia; it 1s probable he might be a member of both. The 
Jews that were born in other countries, and had concerns in them, had fre- 
quent occasion not only to resort to, but to reside in, Jerusalem. And each 
nation had its synagogue, as in London there are French, and Iutch, and 
Danish churehes. And those synagogues were the schvols to which the Jews 
of those nations sent their youth to be educated in the Jewish learning. Now 
those that were tutors and professors in these synagogues, seeing the Gospel 
grow, and the rulers conniving at the growth of it, and fearing what would be 
the consequence of it to the Jewish religion, which they were jealous for, 
being confident of the goodness of their cause, and their own sufficiency to 
manage it, would undertake to run down Christianity by force of argument. 
And it was a fair and rational way of dealing with it, and what religion is 
always ready to admit; “Produce your cause, saith the Lord, bring forth 
your strong reasons ;” Jsa. xli. 21. But why did they dispute with Stephen? 
and why not with the apostles themselves? Ist. Some think because they 
despised the apostles as unlearned and ignorant men, whom they thought it 
below them to engaye with; but Stephen was bred a scholar, and they thought 
it their honour to meddle with their match. 2nd. Others think it was Be 
cause they stood in awe of the apostles, and could not be so free and familiar 
with them as they could be with Stephen, who was in an inferior office. 
3rd. Perhaps, they having given a public challenge, Stephen was chosen and 
appointed by the disciples to be their champion ; for it was not meet that the 
apostles should leave the preaching of the ord of God to engage in contro- 
versy. Stephen, that was only a deacon in the church, and a very sharp young 
man, and of bright parts, and better qualified to deal with wrangling dispu- 
tants than the apostles themselves, is appointed to this service. 4th. Some 
historians say, that Stephen had been bred up at the feet of Gamaliel; and Saul, 
and the rest of them, set upon him as a deserter, and with a particular fury 
made him their mark. 5th. It is probable they disputed with Stephen because 
he was zealous to argue with them, and convince them; and this was the 
service which God had called him to. : 

2. Weare here told how he carried the point in this dispute ver. 10, “ They 
were not able to resist the wisdom and the Spirit by which he spake.” The 
could not either support their own arguments or answer his. He prove 
by such irresistible arguments, that Jesus is the Christ, and delivered himself 
with so much clearness and fulness, that they had nothing to object against 
what he said; though they were not convinced, yet they were confounded. It 
is not said they were not able to resist him, but “they were not able to resist 
the wisdom and the Spirit by which he spake,” that is, that Spirit of wisdom 
which spake by him. Now was fulfilled that promise, «7 will give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay or resist,” 
Lu. xxi. 15. They thought they had only disputed with Stephen, and could 
make their part good with him; but they were disputing with the Spirit of God 
in him, for whom they were an unequal match. ; 

Thirdly. At length he sealed it with his blood. So we shall find he did in the 
next chapter; here we have some steps taken by his enemies towards it. When 
they could not answer his arguments as a disputant, they prosecuted him as 
a criminal, and suborned witnesses against him to swear blasphemy upon him. 
*On such terms,’ saith Mr. Baxter here, ‘do we dispute with malignant men. 
And it is next to a miracle of providence, that no greater number of religious 
persons have been murdered in the world, by the way of perjury and pretence 
of luw, when so many thousands hate them who make no conscience of false 
oaths.’ “They suborned men,” that is, instructed them what to say, and then 
hired them to swear it. They were the more enraged against him because he 
had proved them to be in the wrong, and shewed them the right way ; for 
which they ought to have given him their best thanks. Was he therefore 
become their enemy because he told them the truth, and proved it to be so? 
Now let us observe here, t 

1. How, with all possible art and industry, they incensed both the govern- 
ment and the mob against him, that if they could not prevail by the one they 
might by the other; ver. 12, ‘They stirred up the people” against him, that 
if the Sanhedrim should still think fit, according to Gamaliel’s advice, to let him 
alone, yet they might run him down by a popular rage and tumult, They also 
find means to stir up the elders and the scribes against him, that, if the people 
should countenance and protect him, they might prevail by authority. Thus 
ther doubted not but to gain their point, when they had two strings to their 

ow. 

2. How they got him to the bar. They “came upon him,” when he little 
thought of it, ‘and caught him, and brought him to the council.” ‘They came 
upon him in a body, and flew upon him as a lion on his prey; so the word 
signifies. By their rude and violent treatment of him they would represent 
him both to the people and to the government as a dangerous man, that would 
either flee from Justice, if he were not watched, or fight with it, if he were not 
put under a force. aying caught him, they broug t him triumphantly into 
the council, and, as it should seem, so hastily that he had none of his friends 
with him. They had found when they brought many together, they emboldened 
one another, and strengthened one another’s hands; and, theretore, they will 
try how to deal with them singly. 

3. How they were prepared with evidence ready to produce against him. 
They were resolved they would not be run aground as they were when they 
brought our Saviour upon his trial, and then were to seek for witnesses. 
These were got ready beforehand, and were instructed to make oath, that 
they had “heard him speak blasphemous words against Moses, and against 
God,” ver. 11; against this holy place and the law, ver. 13; for they heard him 
say what Jesus would do to their place and their customs, ver. 14. It is pro- 
bable he had said something to that purpose; and yet they who swore it 
against him are called false witnesses, because, though there was something 
of truth in their testimony, yet they put a wrong and malicious construction 
npon what he had said, and perverted it. Observe, 

Ist. What was the Bene charge exhibited against him, that he spoke blas- 

hemous words; and, to aggravate the matter, he “ceaseth not to speak 
Fiakohamoas words.” It is his common talk, his discourse in all companies, 
wheresoewer he comes; he makes it his business to instil his notions into all he 
converseth with. It intimates, likewise, something of contumacy and contempt 
of admonition; He hath been warned against it, and yet ceaseth not to talk at 
this rate. Blasphemy is justly reckoned a heinous crime, to speak contemptibly 
and reproachfully of God our maker ; and therefore Stephen’s persecutors would 
pe thought to have a mighty concern upon them for the honour of God's name, 
and to do this in a jealousy for that. As it was with the confessors and martyrs 
of the Old Testament, so it was with those of the New, their brethren that 
hated them, and cast them out, said, “Let the Lurd be glorified;” and pre- 
tended they did him service in it. He is said to have spoken ee ee 
words against Moses and against God.” Thus far they were right, that they 
who blaspheme Moses, if they mean the writings of Moses, which were given 
ay inspiration of God. blaspheme God himself. ‘They that speak reproa thfally 

f the Scriptupes, and ridicule them, reflect upon God bh mself, and do despite 


they visited Jerusalem, where the Holy Scriptures were read and ex- 
pounded in their own language. The synagogue of the Libertines was 
probably built and maintained by the Libertini, i.e., freed men, most 
of whom were Jews who had been taken prisoners in great numbers 
hy the Romans in war, and afterwards manumitted. It has been con- 
jectured that the father of St. Paul may thus have acquired the rights 
of citizenship, and that Paul was thus brought into contact with 
Stephen.” ‘Cyrenians :” Cyrene, a Greek city on the coast of Africa, 
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tohim. His great intention is to magnify the law, and make it honourable: 
those, therefore, that vilify the law, and make it contemptible, blaspheme his 
name; for he has magnified his Word above all his name. But did Stephen 
blaspheme Moses? By no means; he was far from it. Christ, and the preachers 
of lis Gospel, never said any thing that looked like blaspheming Moses ; they 
always quoted his writings with respect, appealed to them, and said no other 
things but what Moses said should come. Very unjustly therefore is Stephen 
indicted for blaspheming Moses. But, 

2nd. Let us see how this charge is supported and made out. Why, truly, 
when the thing was to be proved, all they can charge him with is, that “he hath 
spoken blasphemous words against this holy place and the law ;” and this must 
be deemed and taken as blasphemy against Moses, and against God himself, 
Thus doth the charge dwindle when it comes to the evidence. J’irst. He is 
charged with blaspheming this holy place. Some understand that of the city 
of Jerusalem, which was tne holy city, and which they had a mighty jealousy 
for; but it is rather meant of the temple, that holy house. Christ was con- 
demned as a blasphemer, for words which were thought to reflect upon the 
temple, which they seemed concerned for the honour of, then when they by 
their wickedness had profaned it. Secondly. He is charged with blaspheming 
the law, of which they made their boast, and in which they put their trust, 
then when through breaking of the law they dishonoured God, Rom. ii. 23. 

Well, but how can they make this out? Why, here the charge dwindles 
again; for all they can accuse him of is, that they had themselves heard him 
say, (but how it came in, or what explication he gave of it, they think not them- 
selves bound to give account,) “That this Jesus of Nazareth,’ who was so 
much talked of, “ shall destroy this place, and change the customs which Moses 
delivered us.” He could not be charged with having said any thing to the 
disparagement either of the temple or of the law. The priests had themselves 
protaned the temple by making it not only a house of merchandise, but a den 
of thieves; yet they would be thought zealous for the honour of it, against one 
that had never said any thing amiss of it, but bad attended it more as a house 
of prayer, according to the true intention of it, than they had. Nor had he ever 
reproached the law as they had, 

Ist. He had said, “ That Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place;” destroy 
the temple, destroy Jerusalem. It is likely he might say so; and what blas- 
phemy is it against the holy place to say that it should not be perpetual, any 
more than Shiloh was? and that the just and holy God would not continue 
the privileges of his sanctuary to those that abused them? Had not the pro- 
phets given the same warning to their fathers of the destruction of that holy 
place by the Chaldeans? Nay, when the temple was first built, had not God 
himself given the same warning? “This house which is high shall be an 
astonishment,” 2 Chr. vii. 21. And is he a blasphemer, then, who tells them 
that Jesus of Nazareth, if they continue their opposition to him, will bring a 

ust destruction upon their place and nation, and they may thank themselves ? 
Those wickedly abuse their profession of religion who, under colour of that, 
call the reproofs given them for their disagreeable conversations blasphemous 
reflections upon their religion. 

2nd. He had said, “That this Jesus shall change the customs which Moses 
delivered us.” And it was expected that in the days of the Messiah they 
should be changed, and that the shadows should be done away when the sub- 
stance was come; yet this was no essential change of the law, but the perfect- 
ing of it. Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfil the law; and if he changed 
some customs that Moses delivered, it was to introduce and establish those that 
were much better. And if the Jewish church had not obstirately refused to 
come into this new establishment, and adhered to the ceremonial law, for 
aught 1 know, their place had not been destroyed; so that, for putting them 
into a certain way to prevent their destruction, and for giving them certain 
notice of their destruction if they did not take that way, he is accused as a 
blasphemer. 

Lastly. We are here told how God owned him when he was brought before 
the council, and made it to appear that he stood by him ; ver. 15, ‘‘ All that sat 
in the council,’ the priests, scribes, and elders, ‘‘looking stedfastly ou him,” 
being a stranger, and one they had not yet had before them, they ‘saw bis fice 
as it had been the face of an angel.” It is usual for judges to observe the 
countenance of the pris ner, which sometimes is an indication either of guilt or 
panowsiee. Now Stevhen appeared at the bar with the countenance as of an 
angel. 

1. Perhaps it intimates no more than that he had an extraordinary pleasant 
cheertul countenance, and there was not in it the least sign either of fear for 
himself, or anger at his persecutors; he looked as if he were never better 
pleased in his life than he was now when he was called out to bear his tes- 
timony to the Gospel of Christ thus publicly, and stood fair for the crown of 
martyrdom. Such an undisturbed serenity, such an undaunted courage, and 
such an unaccountable mixture of mildness and majesty there was in his coun- 
tenance, that every one said he looked like am angel; enough, sure, to convince 
the Sadducees that there are angels, when they saw before their eyes an incar- 
nate angel. 

2, It should rather seem that there was a miraculous splendour and_ bright- 
ness upon his countenance, like that of our Saviour, when he was transfigured, 
or at least that of Moses, when he came down from the mount; God designing 
thereby to put honour upon his faithful witness, and confusion upon his_per- 
secutors and judges, whose sin would be highly aggravated, and would be, 
indeed, a rebellion against the light, if, notwithstanding this, they proceeded 
against him. Whether he himself wist that the skin of his face shone or no, 
we are not told; but all that sat on the council saw it, and probably took notice 
of it to one another, and an errant shame it was, that when they saw it, and 
could not but see by it that he was owned of God, they did not call him from 
tanding at the bar, tosit in the chief seat upon the bench. Wisdom and holi 
iess_ make a man’s face to shine, and yet these will not secure men from the 
sreatest. indignities; and no wonder, when the shining of Stephen's face would 
uot be his protection: though it had been easy to prove that, if he had been 
ruilty of putting any dishonour upon Moses, God would not thus have put 
‘Loses’ honour upon him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When our Lord Jesus called his apostles out to be employed in services and sufferings 
for him, he told them that yet the last should be first, and the first last ; which was 
remarkably fulfilled in St. Stephen and St. Paul, who were both of them late converts, 
in comparison of the apostles, and yet got the start of them, both in services and 
sufferings; for God, in conferring honours and favours, often crosseth hands. In this 
chapter we have the martyrdom of Stephen, the first martyr of the Christian church, 
who led the van in that noble army; and therefore his sufferings and death are more 
largely related than of any other, for direction and encouragement to all those who are 
called out to resist unto blood, as he did. Here is, 1, His defence of bimself before the 
council, in answer to the matters and things he stood charged with, the scope of which 
is to shew that it was no blasphemy against God, nor any injury at all to the glory of 
his name, te say ‘hat the temple should be destroyed, and the customs of the cere+ 
monial law changed. And, 1. He shews this by going over the history of the Old 
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Large numbers of Jews settled there, introduced by Ptolemy, son of 
Lagus. In B.c. 75 the territory of Cyrene was reduced to the form of a 
Roman province, “Alexandrians:” ‘Two of the five regions of Alex« 
andria were inhabited by Jews. It was also the seat of the learning 
and philosophy of the Grecian Jews, which was now at its height. 
This metropolis of the Hellenists would certainly have a synagogue 
in Jerusalem. I understand three distinct synagogues to be meant’? 
(Alford). Cilicia was at this time a Roman province, j 
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Testament, and observing that God never intended to confine his favours to that place, 
or that ceremonial law; and that they had no reason to expect he should, for the people 
of the Jews had always been a provoking people, and had forfeited the privileges of 
their peculiarity ; ney, that that holy place, and that law, were but figures of good things 
to come, and it was no disparagement at all to them to say that they must give place to 
better things, ver. 1\—50; and then, 2. He applies this to them that prosecuted him, 
and sat in judgment upon bim, sharply reproving them for their wickedness, by which 
they had brought upon themselves the ruin of their place and nation, and then could 
not bear to hear of it, ver. 51—53. IL. The putting of him to death by stoning of him, 
and his patient, cheerful, pious submission to it, ver. 54—60, 


HEN said the high priest, 
st Are these things so? 2 
zy Andhe said, Men, brethren, 
‘At. and fathers, hearken; The 
ca \ > God of glory appeared unto 
\\4, our father Abraham, when 
~ he was in Mesopotamia, 
/4 before he dwelt in Charran, 
3 And said unto him, Get 
: thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and come into the land which 
I shall shew thee. 4 Then came he out of the land 
of the Chaldeeans, and dwelt in Charran: and from 
thence, when bis father was dead, he removed him 
into this land, wherein ye now dwell. 5 And he 
gave him none inheritance in it, no, not so much as 
to set his foot on: yet he promised that he would 
give it to him for a possession, and to his seed after 
him, when as yet he had no child. 6 And God 
spake on this wise, That his seed should sojourn in a 
strange land; and that they should bring them into 
bondage, and entreat them evil four hundred years. 
7 And the nation to whom they shall be in bondage 
will | judge, said God: and after that shall they come 
forth, and serve me in this place. 8 And he gave 
him the covenant of circumcision: and so Abraham 
begat Isaac, and circumcised him the eighth day ; 
and Isaac begat Jacob; and Jacob begat the twelve 
patriarchs. 9 And the patriarchs, moved with envy, 
sold Joseph into Egypt: but God was with him, 10 
And delivered him out of all his afflictions, and gave 
him favour and wisdom in the sight of Pharaoh 
king of Egypt; and he made him governor over 
Egypt and all his house. 11 Now there came a 
dearth over all the land of Egypt and Chanaan, and 
great affliction: and our fathers found no sustenance. 
12 But when Jacob heard that there was corn in 
Egypt, he sent out our fathers first. 13 And at the 
second time Joseph was made known to his bre- 
thren; and Joseph’s kindred was made known unto 
Pharaoh. 14 Then sent Joseph, and called his 
father Jacob to ham, and all his kindred, threescore 
and fifteen souls. 15 So Jacob went down into 
Egypt, and died, he, and our fathers, 16 And were 
carried over into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre 
that Abraham bought for a sum of money of the 
sons of Emmor the father of Sychem. 


Stephen is now at the bar.before the great council of the nation, indicted for 
blasphemy ; what the witnesses swore against him, we had an account of in the 
foregoing chapter, that he spoke blasphemous words against Moses and God; 
for he spoke against this holy place, and the law. Now here 

I. The high priest calls upon him to answer for himself, ver. 1. He was 
president, and, as such, the mouth of the court, and therefure he saith, You, 
she prisoner at the bar, you hear what is sworn against you, what do you say to 


lus 
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vii. 2. “Charran:” called Haran, Gen. xi.—a city in Mesopotamia, 
lying on the road from Central Asia; the same as Carre, where 
Crassus was defeated by the Parthians. (Compare Gen. xi, 31— 
xii. 2.) The account in Genesis represents the move from Ur as 
originating with Terah, and says nothing about the Divine com- 
mand till chap. xii. 1, where the word ‘‘had” should be left out before 
said.’ ‘The Jews, however, held the opinion or tradition that Abra- 
ham had received a Divine command or intimation before he came 
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it? “Are these things so?” Have you ever spoken any words to this purpose? 
If you have, will you recant them, or will you stand to them? Guilty, or not 
guilty? This carried a show of fairness, and yet seems to have been spoken 
with an air of haughtiness; and thus far he seems to have pre udBes the 
cause, that if it were so, that he had spoken such and such words, he shalh 
certainly be adjudged a blasphemer, whatever he may offer in justification 
or explanation of them. : 

Il. He begins his defence, and it is long; but it should seem by his breaking 
off abruptly, just when he came to the main point, ver. 50, that 1t would have 
been much longer, if his enemies would have given him leave to say all he had 
to say. In general we may observe, 

1. That in this discourse he spurera to be a man ready and mighty in the 
Scriptures, and thereby thoroughly furnished for every good word and work. 


He caa relate Scripture stories, and such as were very pertinent to his purpose, 
offhand, without looking in his Bible. He was filled with the Holy Ghost, not 
so much to reveal to him new things, or open to him the secret counsels and 
decrees of God concerning the Jewish nation, with them to convict these gain- 
sayers; no, but to bring to his remembrance the scriptures of the Old ‘les- 
tament, and to teach him how to make use of them for their conviction. They 
that are full of the Holy Ghost will be full of tne Scripture, as Stephen was. 

2. That he quotes the Scriptures according to the Septuagint translation, 
by which it appears he was one of the Hellenist Jews, who used that version in 
their synagogues; and his following that occasions divers variations from the 
Hebrew original in this discourse, which the judges of the court did not correct, 
because they knew how he was led into them; nor is it any derogation to the 
authority of that Spirit by which he spoke, for the variations are not material. 
We have a maxim, Apices juris non sunt jura,— Mere points of law are not the 
law itself.’ These verses carry on this his compendium of church history to 
the end of the book of Genesis. Observe 

Ist. His preface; “ Men, brethren, and fathers, hearken.” He gives them, 
though not flattering titles, yet civil and respectful ones, signifying his expee- 
tation of fair treatment with them. From men he hopes to be treated with 
humanity, and that brethren and fathers will use him in a fatherly, brotherly 
way. They are ready to look upon him as an apostate from the Jewish church, 
Bod an enemy tothem. But, to make way for their conviction to the contrary, 
he addresseth himself to them as “men, brethren, and fathers,” resolving to 
look on himself as one of them, though they would not so look on him. He 
craves their attention: “Hearken.” ‘Though he was about to tell them what 
| they already knew, yet he begs of them to hearken to it, because, though they 

knew it all, yet they would not, without a very close application of ala know 
how to apply it to the case before them. ; 

2nd. His entrance upon the discourse, which, however it may seem to those 
that read it carelessly, is far from being a long ramble oniy to amuse the 
hearers, and give them a diversion by telling them an old story. No, it is all 

ertinent, and ad rem,—‘to the purpose,’ to shew them that God had not his 
| ee so much upon that holy place and the law as they had; but, as he had a 
chureh in the world many ages before that holy place was founded and the 
beremnonial law given, so he would have, when they should both have had their 
eriod. 
: First. He begins with the call of Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees, by 
H which he was set apart for God to be the trustee of the promise, and the father 
: of the Old Testament church. This we had an account of Gen. xii. 1, &c.; and 
‘it is referred to, Neh. ix.7, 8. His native country was an idolatrous country 
it was Mesopotamia; ver. 2, “the land of the Chaldeans,” ver. 4. ‘Thence God 
brought him at two removes, not too far at once, dealing tenderly with him 
he first brought him out of the land of the Chaldeans to Charran, or Haran 
a place in the midway between that and Canaan, Gen. xi. 31; and from thence 
five years after, when his father was dead, “he removed him into the land o 
. Canaan, wherein ye now dwell.” It should seem, the first time that God spoke 
_ to Abraham, he appeared in some visible display of the Divine presence, as the 
| God of glory, ver. 3, to settle a correspondence with him; and then afterwards 
| he kept up that correspondence, and spoke to him from time to time, as there 
was occasion, without repeating his visible appearance as the God of glory. 

From this call of Abraham we may suppose, 1. ‘hat in all our ways we 
must acknowledge God, and attend the conduct of his providence, as of the 
pillar of cloud and fire. It is not said, ‘Abraham removed, but, “God 
removed him into this land wherein ye now dwell,” and he did but follow 
his leader. 2. hose whom God takes into covenant with himself he distin- 
guisheth from the children of this world; they are effectually called out of the 
state, out of the land of their nativity; they must sit loose to the world, and 
live above it, and everything in it, even that in it which is most dear to them, 
and must trust God to make it up to them in another and better country, that 
is, the heavenly, which he will shew them. God’s chosen must follow him with . 
an implicit faith and obedience. But let us see what this is to Stephen’s case. 

Ist. ‘hey had charged him as a blasphemer of God, and an apostate from the 
church; therefore he shews that he is a son of Abraham, and values himself 
upon his being able to say, “ Our father Abraham,” and that he is a faithful 
worshipper of the God of Abraham, whom, therefore, he here calls the God of 
glory. He also shews that he owns Divine revelation, and that particularly by 
which the Jewish church was founded and incorporated. 

2nd. They were proud of their being circumcised, and therefore he shews 
that Abraham was taken under God’s conduct, and into communion with him, 
before he was circumcised, for that was not till after; ver. 8. With this argu- 
ment Paul proves that Abraham was justified by faith, because he was justified 
when he was in uncirecumcision; and so here. ; 

3rd. They had a mighty jealousy for this holy place, which may be meant of 
the whole land of Canaan; for it was called the holy land, Immanuel’s land; 
and the destruction of the holy house, inferred that of the holy land. Now, 
saith Stephen, you need not to be so proud of it; for, First. You came ori- 
ginally out of Ur of the Chaldees, where “ your fathers served other gods,” 
Jos. xxiv. 2, and you were not the first planters of this country. “ Look there- 
fore, unto the rock whence ye were hewn, and the hole of the pit out of which 

e were digged ;” that is, as it follows there, “look unto Abraham your father, 
i I called him alone,” Isa. li. 1, 2; think of the meanness of your beginnings, 
and how you are entirely indebted to Divine grace, and then you will see 
boasting to be for ever excluded. It was God that “ raised up the righteous man 
from the east, and called him to his foot,” Zsa. xli. 2. But, if his seed degene- 
rate, let them know God can destroy this holy place, and raise up to himself 
another people; for he is not a debtor to them. Secondly. God appeared in his 

lory to Abraham a great way off, in Mesopotamia, before he came near 
Gana nay, before he dwelt in Charran; so that you must not think God’s 

visits are tied to this land. No; he that brought the seed of the church from a 
country so far east can, if he pleaseth, carry the fruit of it to another country 
as far west. TJ'hirdly. God made no haste to pring him into this land, but let 
him linger some years by the way ; which shews that God has not his heart 4 
much upon this land as you have, neither is his honour, nor the happiness of 
| his people, bound up in it. It is, therefore, neither blasphemy nor treason to 
say it shall be destroyed. ‘ 
ondly. The unsettled state of Abraham and his seed for many ages after 


to Charran, and this opinion Stephen adopts. It is quite possible 
that some such intimation given to Abraaam while in Ur was the 
first cause of 'Terah’s move, although this is not mentioned in Genesis. | 
Alford says, “ The fact of his having left Ur by some Divine intima- 
tion is plainly stated in Gen. xv. 7, and referred to in Neh. ix. 7. It 
was surely both natural and allowable to express this first command 


in the well-known words of the second.” 
vii. 4. Here aguin Stephen adopts the current opinion of his age, 
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te was called ont of Ur of the Chaldees. God did indeed promise that he would 

ive it to him for a possession, and to his seed after him, ver. 5. But, 1. As vet 
i had no child, nor any by Sarah for many years after. 2. He himself was buta 
stranger and a sojourner in that land, and “ God gave him no inheritance in it, 
no, not so much as to set his foot on ;” but there he was as in a strange country, 
where he was always upon the remove, and could call nothing his own. 3. His 
postesity did not come to the possession of it of a long time; “ After four hun- 
dred years they shall come and serve me in this place,” and not till then, ver. 7. 
Nay, 4. They must undergo a great deal of hardship and difficulty before they 
shall be put into the possession of that land; they shall be brought into bond- 
age, and ill treated in a strange land; and this not as a punishment of any 
particular sin, as their wandering in the wilderness was, for we never find any 
such account given of their bondage in Egypt; but so God had appointed, and 
it must be. And at the end of four hundred years, reckoning from the birth of 
Isaac, “that nation to whom they shall be in bondage will L judge, said God.” 
Now, this teacheth us, Ist. That known unto God are all his works before- 
hand. When Abraham had neither inheritance nor heir, yet he was told he 
should have both, the one a land of promise, and the other a child of promise; 
and therefore both had and received by faith. 2nd. That God’s promises, 
though they are slow, yet they are sure in the operation of them, they will be 
fulfilled in the season of them, though perhaps not so soon as we expect. 
3rd. That, though the people of God may be in distress and trouble for a time, 
yet God will at length both rescue them and reckon with those that do oppress 
them; for, “ Verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth.” But let us see 
how this serves Stephen’s purpose. 

Ist. The Jewish nation, which they were so jealous for the honour of, was 
very inconsiderable in its beginnings. As their common father Abraham was 
fetched out of obscurityin Ur of the Chaldees, so their tribes, and the heads 
of them, were fetched out of servitude in Egypt, when they were the fewest 
of all people, Deu. vii. 7. And what needs so much ado, as if their ruin, when 
they bring it upon themselves by sin, must be the ruin of the world, and of all 
God’s interest init? No; he that brought them out of Egypt, can bring them 
into it again, as he threatened, Dew. xxviii. 68, and yet be no loser, while he can 
out of stones raise up children unto Abraham. 

2nd. The slow steps by which the promise made to Abraham advanced 
towards the performance, and the many seeming contradictions here taken 
notice of, plainly shew that it had a spiritual meaning, and that the land prin- 
cipally intended to be conveyed and secured by it was the “better country, 
that is, the heavenly ;” as the apostle shews from this very argument, that the 
patriarchs ‘“sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange country ;” thence 
inferring, that “they looked for a city that had foundations,” Heb. xi. 9,10. It 
was, therefore, no blasphemy to say that Jesus shall destroy this place, when 
at the same time we say that he shall lead us to the heavenly Canaan, and put 
us in possession of that of which the earthly Canaan was but a type and figure. 

Thirdly. The building up of the family of Abraham, with the entail of Divine 
grace upon it, and the disposals of Divine providence concerning it, which take 
up the rest of the book of Genesis. 

1. God engaged to be a God to Abraham and to his seed; and, in token of 
that, appointed that he and his male seed should be circumcised, Gen. xvii. 9. 
He “gave him the covenant of circumcision,” that is, that covenant which cir- 
cumcision was the seal of ; and accordingly, when Abraham had a son born, he 
* circumcised him the eighth day,” ver. 8, by which he was both obliged by the 
Divine law and interested in the Divine promise, for circumcision had refer- 
ence to both, being a seal of the covenant both on God’s part, I will be to thee 
a God all-sufficient ; and on man’s part, “ Walk before me and be thou perfect.” 
And then, when effectual care was thus taken for the securing of Abraham’s 
seed to be a seed to serve the Lord, they began to multiply; “Isaac begat 
Jacob, and Jacob the twelve patriarchs,” or roots of the respective tribes. 

2. Joseph, the darling and blessing of his father’s house, was abused by his 
brethren; they envied him because of his dreams, and sold him into Egypt. 
Thus early did the children of Israel begin to grudge those among them that 
were eminent, and outshone others, of which their enmity to Christ, who, 
like Joseph, was a Nazarite among his brethren, was a great instance. 

3. God owned Joseph in his troubles, and was with him, Gen. xxxix. 2, 21, 
by the influence of his Spirit, both on his mind, giving him comfort, and on the 
minds of those he was concerned with, giving him favour in their eyes. And 
thus at length he delivered him out of his afflictions, and Pharaoh made him 
the second man in the kingdom, Ps. cv. 20—22. And thus he not only arrived 
to great perferment among the Egyptians, but became the shepherd and stone 
of Israel, Gen. xlix. 24. 

4. Jacob was compelled to go down into Egypt, by a famine, which forced 
him out of Canaan; a dearth which was a great affliction, to that degree, that 
“our fathers found no sustenance” in Canaan, ver. 9. That fruitful land was 
turned into barrenness. But hearing that there was corn in Egypt, treasured 
up by the wisdom of his own son, “ he sent out our fathers first” to fetch corn, 
ver. 12; and the second time that they went, Joseph, who at first-made_ himself 
strange to them made himself known to them; and it was notified to Pharaoh 
that they were Joseph’s kindred,:and had a dependence upon him, ver. 13; 
whereupon, with Pharaoh’s leave, Joseph sent for his father Jacob to him into 
Egypt, with all his kindred and family, to the number of seventy-five souls, to 
be subsisted there, ver. 14. In Genesis they are said to be seventy souls, 
Gen. xlvi. 27. But the Septuagint there makes them seventy-five; and Stephen 
or Luke follows that version, as Lu. iii. 36, where Cainan is inserted, that is not 
in the Hebrew text, but in the Septuagint. Some, by exciuding Joseph and his 
sons, who were in Egypt before, which reduced the number to sixty-four, and 
adding the sons of the eleven patriarchs, make the number seventy-five. 

5, Jacob and his sons died in Egypt, ver. 16; but were carried over to be 
buried in Canaan, ver. 17. A very considerable difficulty occurs here. It is 
said they were carried over into Sychem, whereas Jacob was buried not in 
Sychem, but near Hebron, in the cave of Macpelah where Abraham and Isaac 
were buried, Gen. 1. 13. Joseph’s bones, indeed, were buried in Syclhem, 
Jos. xxiv. 32; and, it seems by this, though it is not mentioned in the story, that 
the bones of all the other patriarchs were carried with his, each of them giving 
the same commandment concerning them that he had done; and of them this 
must be understood, not of Jacob himself. But then that sepulchre in Sychem 
was bought by Jacob, Gen. xxxiii. 19; and by that it is described, Jos. xxiv. 32. 
How then is it here said to be bought by Abraham? Dr. Whitby’s solution 
of this is very sufficient; he supplies it thus: ‘Jacob went down into Egypt 
and died, he and our fathers ; and (our fathers) were carried over into Sychem; 
and he, that is, Jacob, was laid in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a 
sum of mohey, Gen. xxiii. 16; (or, they were laid there, that is, Abrabam, Isaac 
and Jacob;) and they, namely, the other patriachs, were buried in the sepulchre 
pought of the sons of Emmor, the father of Sychem.’ 

Let us now see what this is to Stephen’s purpose. Ist. He still minds them 
of the mean beginning of the Jewish nation, as a check to their priding of them- 


selves in the glories of that nation; and that it was by a miracle of mercy that | 


they were raised up out of nothing to what they were, from so small a number 
to be so great a nation; but, if they answer not the intention of their being so 
raised, they can expect no other but to be destroyed. The prophets frequently 


Gen. xi. $i—xii. 2 does at first sight seem to state that Abraham did 
not quit Charran till after Terah’s death; on closer inspection, how- 
ever, the narrative will not bear this construction, for in Gen, xi. 26 we 
read that Terah was 70 years old when he begat Abram, Nahor, 


- and Haran; again, in Gen, xi. 32, that Terah died at the age of 2U5. 


But Gen. xii. 4 states that Abraham was only 75 when he lett 
Charran ; therefore ‘l'erah must have lived 160 years in Charran 
after Abraham’s departure. Stephen seems to have folluwed, along 
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put them in mind of the bringing of them out of Egypt, as an aggravation of 
their contempt of the law of God, and here it is urged upon them as an aggra- 
vation of their contempt of the Gospel of Christ. 2nd. He minds them likewise 
of the wickedness of those that were the patriarchs of their tribes, in envying 
their brother Joseph, and selling him into Egypt; and the same spirit was still 
working in them towards Christ and his ministers. 3rd. ‘Their holy land they 
doated so much upon, their fathers were long kept out of the possession of, and 
met with dearth and great affliction in it; and, therefore, let them not think 
it strange if, after it has been so long polluted with sin, it be at length destroyed. 
4th. The faith of the patriarchs, in desiring to be buried in the land of Canaan, 
plainly shewed that they had an eye to the heavenly country, which it was the 
design of this Jesus to lead them to, 


17 But when the time of the promise drew nigh, 
which God had sworn to Abraham, the people grew 
and multiplied in Egypt. 18 Till another king 
arose, which knew not Joseph. 19 The same dealt 
subtilly with our kindred, and evil entreated our 
fathers, so that they cast out their young children, 
to the end they might not live. 20 In which time 
Moses was born, and was exceeding fair, and nourished 
up in his father’s house three months: 21 And 
when he was cast out, Pharaoh’s daughter took him 
up, and nourished him for her own son. 22 And 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
and was mighty in words and in deeds. 23 And 
when he was full forty years old, it came into his 
heart to visit his brethren the children of Israel. 24 
And seeing one of them suffer wrong, he defended 
him, and avenged him that was oppressed, and smote 
the Egyptian: 25 For he supposed his brethren 
would have understood how that God by his hand 
would deliver them: but they understood not. 26 
And the next day he shewed himself unto them as 
they strove, and would have set them at one again, 
saying, Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye wrong one 


to another? 27 But he that did his neighbour wrong 


thrust him away, saying, Who made thee a ruler and 
a judge over us? 28 Wilt thou kill me, as thou 
diddest the Egyptian yesterday? 29 Then fled 
Moses at this saying, and was a stranger in the land 
of Madian, where he begat two sons. 


Stephen here goes on to relate, 

First. The wonderful increase of the people of Israel in Egypt. It was by 
a wonder of providence that in a little time they advanced froma family into 
anation. 1. It was “ when the time of the promise drew nigh;” the time when 
they were to be formed into a peuple. During the first two hundred and fifteen 
years after the promise made to Abraham, the children of the covenant were 
increased but to seventy; but in the latter two hundred and fifteen years they 
increased to six hundred thousand fighting men. ‘The motion of providence is 
sometimes quickest when it comes nearest the centre. Let not us be discou- 
raged at the slowness of the proceedings towards the accomplishment of Guod’s 
promises. God knows how to redeem the time that seems to have been lost; 
and, when the year of the redeemed is at hand, can do a double work in a 
single day. 2. It was in Egypt, where they were oppressed and ruled with 
rigour. When their lives were made so bitter to them, that one would think 
they should have wished to be written childless, yet they marry, in faith that 
God in the due time would visit them. And God blessed them who thus 
honoured him, saying, “ Be fruitful and multiply.” Suffering times have oftes 
been growing times with the church. 

Secondly. The extreme hardships which they underwent there, ver. 18, 1$ 
When the Egyptians observed them to increase in number, they increased their 
burthens; in which Stephen observes three things: 1. Their hats ingratitude 
They were oppressed by “another king that knew not Joseph,” that is, did no¢ 
consider the good service that Joseph had done to that nation; for, if be bad, 
he would not have made so ill a requital to his relations and family. Those 
that injure good people are very ungrateful, for they are the blessings of the 
age and place they live in, 2. ‘heir hellish craft and policy. “ They dealt sub- 
tilly with our kindred.” “Come on,” said they, “let us deal wisely,” thinking 
thereby to secure themselves; but it proved dealing foolishly, for they did but 
treasure up wrath by it. ‘Those are in a great mistake who think they deal 
subtlely for themselves, when they deal deceitfully or unmercifully with their 
brethren. 3. Their barbarous and inhuman cruelty. That they might effec- 
tually extirpate them, they “cast out their young children to the end they 
might not live.” he killing of their infant seed seemed a very likely way te 
crush an infant nation, . 

Now Stephen seems to observe this to them, not only that they might farther 
see how mean their beginnings were, fitly represented (perhaps with an eye to 
the exposing of the young children in Egypt) by the forlorn state of a helpless 
outcast infant, ze. xvi. 4, and how much they were indebted to God for hia 
care of them, which they had forfeited, and made themselves unworthy of, but 


< 


with his contemporaries, the view which the narrative in Genesis 
at first sight presents ; the words “ and Terah died in Haran” ap- 
parently supporting this view, but in reality being used in anticipation 
ot 'l'erah’s death, which happened afterwards. Tne view that Abraham 
was the younyest son of 'l'erah does not remove the difficulty. 

vii. 6. Stephen is making a free quotation from the Septuagint 
version of Gen. xv. 13. The number 40U is evidently a round numer 
for the more exact 430, 

553 
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also that they might consider that what they were now doing against the 
Christian church in its infancy was as impious and unjust, and would be in the 
issue as fruitless and ineffectual, as that was which the Egyptians did against 
the Jewish church in its infancy. You think you deal subtlely in your evil 
intreating us; and in persecuting young converts you do as they did in casting 
out the young children, but will find it is to no purpose. In spite of your 
malice, Christ's disciples will increase and multiply. 

Thirdly. The raising up of Moses to be their deliverer. Stephen was charged 
with having spoken blasphemous words against Moses; in answer to which 
charge he here speaks very honourably of him. 

1. Moses was born when the persecution of Israel was at the hottest, espe- 
cially in that most cruel instance of it, the murdering of the new-born children. 
“ At that time Moses was born,” ver. 20; and was himself in danger, as soon as 
he came into the world, (as our Saviour also was at Bethlehem,) of falling a 
sacrifice to that bloody edict. God is preparing for his people’s deliverance, 
then when their day is darkest, and their distress deepest. 

2. He “ was exceeding fair.” His face began to shine as soon as he was born, 
as a happy presage of the honour God designed to put upon him, He was 
datetos ty Gew,— fair towards God.’ He was sanctified from the womb, and that 
made him beautiful in God’s eyes; for it is the beauty of holiness that is in 
God's sight of great price. 

3. He was wonderfully preserved in his infancy. First, by. the care of his 
tender parents, who nourished him three months in their own house, as long 
as they durst; and then by a favourable providence that threw him into the 
arms of Pharaoh’s daughter, who “took him up and nourished him for her 
own son,” ver. 21; for those whom God designs to make special use of he will 
take special care of. And did he thus protect the child Moses? much more 
will he secure the interests of his holy child Jesus, as he is called, ch. iv. 27, 
from the enemies that are gathered together against him. 

4. He became agreat scholar ; ver. 22, “he was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians,” who were then famed for all manner of polite literature, par- 
ticularly philosophy, astronomy, and (which perhaps helped to lead them to 
idolatry) hieroglyphics. Moses, having his education at court, had opportunity 
of improving himself, by the best books, tutors, and conversation, in all the arts 
and sciences, and had a genius for them. Only we have reason to think that 
he had not so far forgotten the God of his fathers as to acquaint himself with 
the unlawful studies and practices of the magicians of Egypt, any farther than 
was necessary to the confuting of them. 

5. He became a prime minister of state in Egypt; that seems to be meant by 
his being “mighty in words and deeds.” Though he had not a ready way of 
expressing himself, but stammered, yet he spoke admirable good sense; and 
every thing he said commanded assent, and carried its own evidence and force 
of reasoning along with it; and in business none went on with suen courage, 
and conduct, and success. Thus was he prepared by human helps for these 
services, which, after all, he could not be thoroughly furnished for without 
Divine illumination. Now by all this Stephen will make it appear that, not- 
withstanding the malicious insinuations of his persecutors, he had as high and 
honourable thoughts of Moses as they had. 

Fourthly. The attempts which Moses made to deliver Israel, which they 
kicked at, and would not close in with. This Stephen insists much upon, and 
it serves for a key to this story, Hx. ii. 11—15; as doth also that other con- 
struction which is put upon it by the apostle, Heb. xi. 2426. ‘here it is | 


represented as an act of holy self-denial; here as a designed preludium to, or 
entrance upon, the public service he was to be called out to. Ver. 23,‘‘ when he | 
was full forty years old,” in the prime of his time for preferment in the court 
of Egypt, “it came into his heart,” for God put it there, “to visit his brethren 
the children of Israel,” and to see which way he might do them any service; | 
and he shewed himself as a public person with a public character, 

1. As Israel’s saviour. This he gave a specimen of, in avenging an oppressed 
Israelite, and killing the Egyptian that abused him, ver. 24. Seeing one of his 
brethren suffer wrong, he was moved with compassion towards the sufferer, 
and a just indignation at the wrong doer, as men in public stations should be, 
and he avenged him that was oppressed, and smote the Egyptian, which, if he 
had been only a private person, he could not lawfully have done; but he knew 
that his commission from heaven would bear him out. And he “supposed that 
his brethren” (who could not but have some knowledge of the promise made 
to Abraham, that the nation that should oppress them God would judge) 
“would have understood that God by his hand would deliver them;” for he 
could not have had either presence of mind or strength of body to do what he 
did, if he had not been clothed with such a Divine power as evidenced a Divine 
authority. If they had but understood the signs of the times, they might have 
taken this for the dawning of the day of their deliverance; but they under- 
stood not. They did not take this as it was designed, for the setting up ofa 
standard, and sounding of a trumpet to proclaim Moses their deliverer, 

2. As Israel’s judge. This he gave a specimen of the very next day, in offering 
to accommodate matters between two contending Hebrews, wherein he plainly 
assumed a public character; ver. 26, “ He shewed himself to them as they strove,” 
and, putting on an air of majesty and authority, “he would have set them at 
one again,” and as their prince have determined the controversy between 
them, saying, “Sirs, ye are brethren,” by birth and profession of religion, “ why 
do ye wrong one to another ?” for he observed that, as in most strifes, there was 
a fault on both sides; and therefore, in order to peace and friendship there 
must be a mutual remission and condescension. When Moses was to be Israel's 
deliverer out of Egypt, he slew the Egy tians, and so delivered Israel out of 
their hands; but, when he was to be Israel’s judge and lawgiver, he ruled 
them with the golden sceptre, not the iron rod. He did not kill and slay them 
when they strove; but gave them excellent laws and statutes, and deter- 
mined upon their complaints and appeals made to him, Fe. xviii. 16. But the | 
contending Israelite that was most in the wrong thrust him away, ver. 27; 
would not bear the reproof, though a just and gentle one, but was ready to fi ’ 
in his face, with “ Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us?” Proud ane 
{itigious spirits are impatient of check and control. Rather would these Israel- | 
ites have their bodies ruled with rigour by their taskmasters 
and have their minds ruled with reason, by their deliverer. ‘The wrong-doer | 
was so enraged at the reproof given him, that he upbraided Moses with the 
service he had done to their nation in killing the Egyptian, which, if they had | 
pleased, would have been the earnest of farther and greater service: “ Wilt thou | 
kill me as thou didst the Egyptian yesterday?” ver. 28; charging that upon him | 
as his crime, and threatening to accuse him for it, which was the hanging out of 
the flay of defiance to the a pee and the banner of love and deliverance | 
to Israel. Hereupon Moses fled into the land of Midian, and made no more 
attempt to deliver Israel till forty years after. He settled as a stranger in 
Midian, married, and had two sons by Jethro’s daughter, ver. 29, 

Now let us see how this serves Stephen’s purpose. Ist. They charged him 
with blaspheming Moses, in answer to which he retorts upon them the indig- 
nities which their fathers did to Moses, which they ought to be ashamed of. 
and humbled for, instead of picking quarrels thus, under pretence of zeal for 
the honour of Moses, with one that had as great a veneration for him as an 
of them had. nd. They persecuted him for disputing in defence of Christ “ie 


vii. 14. Compare Gen. xlvi. 27 and Exod. i. 5. Stephen follows the | 
Septuagint version. 

vii. 16. Compare Gen. 1.13; Josh. xxiv. 32; Gen. xxxiii. 18,19. “It 
is the most judicious course to admit frankly that with reference to 
the purchase of the ground and the burial of Jacob, it might easily | 
occur that Stephen, whose discourse treated an entirely different and 
a loftier theme, should in his rapid ‘course confound two analogous 
transactions. As to the burial of Joseph’s brethren in Canaan, the 
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| these be the words of one that was a blasphemer of Moses. 
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his Gospel, in opposition to which they set up Moses ard his law; But, saith he, 
you had best take heed, First. Lest you hereby do as your fathers did, refuse 
and reject one whom God has raised up to be to youa prince and a Saviour. 
You may understand, if_you will not wilfully shut your eyes against the light, 
that God will by this Jesus deliver you out of a worse slavery than that in 
Egypt; take heed then of thrusting him away, but receive him as a ruler and a 
judge over you. Secondly. Lest you hereby fare as your fathers fared, who 
for this were justly left to die in their slavery; for the deliverance came not 
till forty years after. This will come of it: you put away the Gospel from you 
and it will be sent to the Gentiles; you will not have Christ, and you sha 
not have him, so shall your doom be, Mat. xxiii. 38, 39. 


30 And when forty years were expired, there 
appeared to him in the wilderness of mount Sina 
an angel of the Lord in a flame of fire in a bush. 
31 When Moses saw it, he wondered at the sight: 
and as he drew near to behold it, the voice of the 
Lord came unto him, 8&2 Saying, 1 am the God of 
thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and the God of. 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob. ‘Then Moses trembled, 
and durst not behold. 33 Then said the Lord to 
him, Put off thy shoes from thy feet: for the place 
where thou standest is holy ground. 34 I have seen, 
I have seen the affliction of my people which is in 
Egypt, and I have heard their groaning, and am 
come down to deliver them. And now come, I will 
send thee into Egypt. 85 This Moses whom they 
refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler and a judge? 
the same did God send ¢o de a ruler and a deliverer 
by the hand of the angel which appeared to him in 
the bush. 36 He brought them out, after that he 
had shewed wonders and signs in the land of Egypt, 
and in the Red sea, and in the wilderness forty years. 
37 ‘This is that Moses, which said unto the children 
of Israel, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; him 
shall ye hear. 38 ‘This is he, that was in the church 
in the wilderness with the angel which spake to him 
in the mount Sina, and with our fathers: who received 
the lively oracles to give unto us: 39 ‘To whom our 
fathers would not obey, but thrust Aim from them, 
and in their hearts turned back again into Egypt, 
40 Saying unto Aaron, Make us gods to go before 
us: for as for this Moses, which brought us out of 
the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of 
him. 41 And they made a calf in those days, and 
offered sacrifice unto the idol, and rejoiced in the 
works of their own hands. 

Stephen here proceeds in his story of Moses; and let any one judge whether 
could be spoken more honourable of him. Here is 53 ROHR 


First. The vision which he saw of the glor of God at the bush, ver. 30. 
“ When forty years were expired,”—during all which time Moses was buried 


; alive in Midian, and was now grown old, and one would think past service,— 
that it might appear that all his performances were products of a 


_a Divine 
prowess by his | 
1e enters upon 
at 


paver and promise, as it appeared that Isaac was a child of 
eing born of parents stricken in years, now at eighty years old 
that post of honour to which he was born, in recompence for his self-deni 
orty years old. Observe, i! 4 

1. Where God appeared to him. “In the wilderness of mount Sinai,” 
ver, 30. And when he appeared to him there, that was haly sound, ver. 333 
which Stephen takes notice of as a check to those who prided themselves in 
the temple, that holy place, as if there were no communion to be had with God 
but there; whereas God met Moses, and manifested himself to him, in a 

lace in the wilderness of Sinai. They deceive themselves, 
if they think Gan ts tied to places; he can bring his people into a wilderness, 
and there speak comfortably to them. . 

2. How he appeared to him. “In a flame of fire,” for our God is a consuming 
fire; and yet the bush in which this fire was, though combustible matter, was not — 
committee ; which, as it represented the state of Israel in Egypt, where, though 
they were in the fire of affliction, yet they were not consumed, so perhaps may 
be looked upon as a type of Christ’s incarnation, and the union between the 
Divine and human nature. God manifested in the flesh was as the flame of fire 
manifested in the bush. . 

4. How Moses was affected with this. Ist. He “wondered at the sight,” 


Old Testament presents no conflicting statements, but merely ob- 
serves silence. Itis very probable that such a tradition, the existence 
of which at a later period can be proved, was already current in 
Stephen’s age, and adopted by him’”’ (Lechler). f 
vii. 22. “ Mighty in words:” see Exod.iv.10. Powerful in argu- 
ment or in writing, or in the thoughts expressed. | 
vii. 30, “Sina.” Exod iii. 1. says “ Horeb,” but they were points 


of the same mountain. ; 


a 
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ver. 31. It was a phenomenon which all his Egyptian learning could not 
fvruish him with the solution of. He had the curiosity at first to pry into it, 
«, will turn aside now, and see this great sight;” but the nearer he drew the 
more he was struck with amazement. And, 2nd. He “trembled, and durst not 
bebold;” durst not look wistly upon it, for he was soon aware that it was not a 
fiery meteor, but “ the regs of the Lord,” and no other but the angel of the 
covenant, the Son of God himself. This set him on trembling. Stephen was 
accused for blaspheming Moses and God, ch. vi. 11, as if Moses had been a little 
god: but by this it appears he was a man subject to like passions as weare; an ] 
particularly that of fear, upon any appearance of the Divine majesty and glory. 

Secondly. The declaration which he heard of the covenant of God; ver, 32, 
“The voice of the Lord came to him”—for faith comes by hearing—and this 
was it, “I am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob.” And, therefore, 1. 1am the same that l was. The 
covenant God made with Abraham some ages ago was, “I will be to theea 
God,” a God all-sufficient. Now, saith God, that covenant is still in full force ; 
it"is not cancelled or forgotten, but Lam as I was, the God of Abraham, and 
now I will make it to appear so; for all the favours, all the honours, God put 
upon Israel were founded upon this covenant with Abraham, and flowed from 
it. 2. I will be the same that Lam. For, if the death of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, cannot break the covenant relation between God and them, (as by this 
it appears it could not,) then nothing else can. And then he will be a God, 

Ist. To their souls; which are now separated from their bodies. Our Saviour 
by this proves the future state, Mat. xxii. 31. Abraham is dead, and yet God 
is still his God; therefore Abraham is still alive. God never did that for him 
in this world which would answer the true intent and full extent of that pro- 
mise, that he would be the God of Abraham; and therefore it must be done 
for him in the other world. Now this is that life and immortality which are 
brought to light by the Gospel, for the full conviction of the Sadducees who 
denied it. Those, therefore, who stood up in defence of the Gospel, and endea- 
youred to propagate that, were so far from blaspheming Moses, that they did 
the greatest honour imaginable to Moses, and that glorious discovery which 
God made of himself to him at the bush. 

2nd. To their seed. God, in declaring himself thus the God of their fathers, 
intimated his kindness to their seed, that they should be loved for the fathers’ 
sakes, Rom. xi. 28; Deu. vii. 8. Now the preachers of the Gospel preached up 
this covenant, “the promise made of God unto the fathers; unto which pro- 
mise” those of the twelve tribes that did continue “serving God hoped to 
come,” ch. xxvi. 6,7. And shall they, under colour of supporting the holy place 
and the law, oppose the covenant which was made with Abraham and his seed 
his spiritual seed, before the law was given, and long before the holy place was 
built ? Since God’s glory must be for ever advanced, and our glorying for ever 
silenced, God will have our salvation to be by promise and not by the law; the 
Jews, therefore, who persecuted the Christians under pretence that they blas- 
phemed the law, did themselves blaspheme the promise, and forsook ail their 
own mercies that were contained in it. 

Thirdly. The commission which God gave him to detver Israel out of Egypt. 
The Jews set up Moses in competition with Christ; and accused Stephen as 
a blasphemer, because he did not do so too. But Stephen here shews, that 
Moses was an eminent type of Christ, as he was Israel’s deliverer. When God 
had declared himself the God of Abraham, he proceeded 

1. To order Moses into a reverent posture; “ Put off thy shoes from thy 
feet.” Enter not upon sacred things with low, and cold, and common thoughts. 
“Keep tky foot,” Heel. v.13; be not hasty and rash in thy approaches to God. 
Tread softly. 

2. To order Moses into a very eminent service; when he is ready to receive 
commands, he shall have commission. e is commissioned to demand leave 
from Pharaoh for Israel to go out of his land, and to enforce that demand 
ver, 34. Observe, Ist. The notice God took, both of their sufferings and o 
their sense of their suffering; “I have seen, 1 have seen their atHiction, and 
have heard their groanings.” God has a compassionate regard to the troubles 
of his church, and the groans of his persecuted people, and their deliverance 

akes rise from his pity. 2nd. ‘The determination he fixed to redeem them 
by the hand of Moses; “I am come down to deliver them.” It should seem, 
though God is present in all places, yet he useth that expression here of coming 
down to deliver them, because that deliverance was typical of what Christ did, 
when “for us men, and for our salvation, he came down from heaven.” He 
that ascended, first descended. Moses is the man that must be employed; 

Come, and I will send thee into Egypt.” And if Godsend him he will own 
him, and give him success. 

Fourthly. His acting in pursuance of this commission, wherein he was a 
figure of the Messiah. And Stephen takes notice here again of the slights 
they had put upon him, the affronts they had given him, and their refusal to 
have him to reign over them, as tending very much to magnify his agency in 
their deliverance. : ~ 

1, God put honour upon him, whom they put contempt upon; ver. 35, “ This 
Moses whom they refused,” whose kind offers and good offices they rejected 
with scorn, saying, “‘ Who made thee a ruler and a judge?” thou takest too 
much mpon thee, thou son of Levi, Num. xvi. 3; that “‘same Moses did God 
send to be aruler and a deliverer by the hand of the angel which appeared to 
him in the bush.” It may be understood either that God sent to him by the 
hand of the angel, or that by the hand of the angel going along with him he 
became a complete deliverer. Now by this example, Stephen would intimate 
to the council, That this Jesus whom they now refused, as their fathers did 
Moses, saying, Who made thee a prophet and a king? Who gave thee this 
authority? Even this same has God advanced to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
a Ruler and a Deliverer; as the apostles had told them a while ago, ch. v. 30, 
that “the stone which the builders refused was become the headstone in the 
corner,” ch. iv. 11. 

2. God shewed favour to them by him; and he was very forward to serve 
them, though they had thrust him away. God might justly have refused them 
nis service, and he might justly have declined it; but it is all forgotten, they 
are not so much as upbraided with it; ver. 36, “He brought them out,” notwith- 
standing, after that he had shewed wonders and signs in the land of Egypt,” 
which were afterwards continued tor the completing their deliverance, 
according as the case called for it, “in the Red sea, and in the wilderness 
forty years.” So far is he from blaspheming Muses that he admires him as a 
glorious instrument in the hand of God for the forming of the Old Testament 
church, But it doth not at all derogate from his just_honour, to say that he 
was but an instrument, and that he is outshone by this Jesus; whom he encou- 
rageth these Jews yet to close with, and to come into his interest, not fearing 
but that then they should be received into his favour, and receive benetit by 
him, as the people of Israel were delivered by Moses, though they had once 
refused him. 

Fifthly. His prophecy of Christ and his grace, ver. 37. He not only was a 
type of Christ, (many were so that perhaps had not an actual foresight of his 

ay,) but Moses spoke of him; ver.37, “ This is that Muses, which said unto the 
ehiidren of Israel A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of 
your brethren.” This is spoken of as one of the greatest honow's God put 
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upon him, nay, as that which exceeded all the rest, that, by him he gave 
notice to the children of Israel of the great Prophet that should come into the 
world, raised their expectation of him, and obliged them to receive him When 
his bringing of them out of Egypt is spoken of, it is with an emphasis of 
honour, “This is that Moses,” Ax. vi. 26; and so it is here,“ This is that 
loses.” Now this is very full to Stephen’s purpose: in asserting that Jesue 
should change the customs of the ceremonial law, he was so far from blas- 
pheming Moses, that really he did him the greatest honour imaginable, by 
shewing how the prophecy of Moses was accomplished, which was so clear 
that, as Christ told them himself, if they had believed Moses, they would have 
believed him, Jno. v. 46. 

1. Moses in God’s name told them, that in the fulness of time they should 
havea Draphet raised up among them. One of their own nation that should be 
like unto him, Deu. xviii. 15,18; a ruler and a deliverer, a judge and a law 
giver like him, who should therefore have authority to change the customs 
that he had delivered, and to bring in a better hope as the Mediator of a better 
testament. 

2. He charged them to hear that prophet, to receive his dictates, to aduut 
the change he would make in the customs, and to submit to him in every thing. 
And this will be the greatest honour you can do to Moses and to his law, who 
said, ‘‘ Hear ye him,” and came to bea witness to the repetition of this charge 
by a voice from heaven at the transfiguration of Christ; and by his silence he 
gave consent to it, Mat. xvii. 5. 

Sixthly. The eminent services which Moses continued to do to the people 
of Israel, after he had been instrumental to bring them out of Egypt, ver. 38. 
And herein also he was a type of Christ, who yet so far exceeds him, that it 


| is no blasphemy to say, he has authority to change the customs that Moses 
10 


delivered. It was the honour of Moses, y 
1. That “he was in the church in the wilderness ;” he presided in all the 
affairs of it for forty years, was king in Jeshurun, Dew. xxxiii. 5. The camp of 


| Israel is here called the church in the wilderness; for it was a sacred society, 


incorporated by a Divine charter under a Divine government, and blessed with 
Divine revelation. The church in the wilderness was a church, though it was 


| yet not perfectly formed, as it was to be when they came to Canaan, but “ every 


man did that which was right in his own eyes,” Deu. xii. 8,9. It was the honour 
of Moses that he was in that church, and many a time it had been destroyed, if 
Moses had not been in it to intercede for it. But Christ is the president and 


| guide of a more excellent and glorious church than that in the wilderness 


was, and is more in it as the life and soul of it than Moses could be in that. 

2. That he was “with the angel that spoke to him in the mount Sinai, and 
with our fathers;” was with him in the holy mount twice forty days, with the 
angel of the covenant, Michael our prince. Moses was immediately conversant 
with God; but never lay in his bosom, as Christ did from eternity. Or, these 


- words may be taken thus ; Moses was in the church in the wilderness, but it was 


with the angel that spake to him in mount Sinai, that is, at the burning bush, 
for that was said to be at mount Sinai, ver. 30; that angel went before him, and 
was guide to him, else he could not have been a guide to Israel. Of this God 
speaks, H2. xxiii. 20, “I send an angel before thee,” and Hz, xxxiii. 2; aud see 
Num. xx. 16. He was in the chureh with the angel, without whom he could 
have done no service to the church; but Christ is himself that angel which 
wis with the church in the wilderness, and therefore has an authority above 
oses. 

3. That he received the lively oracles to give unto them; not only the ten 
commandments, but the other instructions which “the Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying, Speak them to the children of Israel.” Ist. The words of God are 
oracles, certain and infallible, and of pee authority and obligaticn; 
they are to be consulted as oracles, and by them all controversies must be 
determined. 2nd. They are lively oracles, for they are the oracles of the living 
God; not of the dumb and dead idols of the heathens. ‘The word that God 
speaks is spirit and life; not that the law of Moses could give life, but it 
shewed the way to life; “ If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 
3rd. Moses received them from God, and delivered nothing as an oracle to the 

eople but what he had first received from God. 4th. The lively oracles which 
Fe received from God he faithfully gave to the people to be observed and 
preserved. It was the principal privilege of the Jews, that “to them were 
committed the oracles of God;” and it was by the hand of Moses that they 
were committed. As Moses gave them not that bread, so neither did he give 
them that law, from heaven, Jno. vi. 32, but God gave it them; and he that 
gave them those customs by his servant. Moses might, no doubt, when he 
pleased, change the customs by his Son Jesus, who has received more lively 
oracles to give unto us than Moses did. 

Seventhly. The contempt that was, after this, and notwithstanding this, put 
upon him by the people. They that charged Stephen with speaking against 
Moses would do well to answer what their own ancestors had doue, and they 
tread in their steps. 

1. They “would not obey him, but thrust him from them,” ver. 35; they 
murmured at him, mutinied against him, refused to obey his orders, and some- 
times were ready to stone him. Moses did indeed give them an excellent law, 
but by this it appeared that it could not make the comers thereunto perfect. 
Heb. x. 1; forin their hearts they turned back again into Egypt, and preterre 
their garlic and onions there, before the manna they had under the conduct of 
Moses, or the milk and honey they hoped for in Canaan. Observe, Their secret 
disaffection to Moses, and inclination to Egyptianism, (if | may so call it,) it was 
in effect turning back to Egypt; it was doing itin heart. Many that pretend to 
be going forwards towards Canaan by keeping up a show and profession of 
religion, yet at the same time are in their hearts turning back to Egypt, like 
Lot’s wife to Sodom, and will be dealt with as deserters, fur it is the heart that 
God looks at. Now if the customs that Moses delivered to tlem could not 
prevail to change them, wonder not that Christ comes to change the customs, 
and to introduce a more spiritual way of worship. ; 

2. They made a golden calf instead of him, which, besides the affront that 
was thereby done to God, was a great indignity to Moses; for it was upon this 
consideration that they made the calf, “Because as for this Moses who brought 
us out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of him, therefore 
make us gods of gold ;” as if a calf were sufficient to supply the want of Moses, 
and as capable of going before them into the promised land. So “they madea 
calf” in those days when the law was given them, and “ offered sacrifices unto 
the idol, and rejoiced in the work of their own hands;” so proud were they of 
their new god, that when they had sat down “to eat and drink, they rose up to 
play.” By all this it appears there was a great deal which the law could not 
do, in that it was weak through the tlesh; it was therefore necessary Chat 
this law should be perfected by a better hand, and he was no blasphemer 
against Moses who said Christ had done it. 


42 Then God turned, and gave them up to 
worship the host of heaven; as it is written in the 
book of the prophets, O ye house of Israel, have ye 


vii. 43. “Ye took up,” or “carried about,” referring to their 
bearing the tent of the idol upon their shoulders in religious proces- 
sions. “Moloch:” “This name (whichis derived from theSemitic word, 
‘he reigned’) was given by the Ammonites (2 Kings xvi. 3) and the 


’ Moabites (2 Kings iii. 2) to their national idol, which they also named 


Baal, or ‘lord.’ It is supposed that they worshipped the sun by these 
names; but ata later period Baal was worshipped as the sun, Mo- 
loeh as the planet Saturn. The rites performed in honour of this idol 


36 


were remarkably atrocious. According to the Jewish writers, chil 
dren were burned alive between the outstretched arms of the brasen 
statue. The Tyrians and their colonists, especially the Carthaginians, 
offered their children to Moloch until a comparatively late period in 
ancient history. The Israelites frequently fell into this most horrible 
of all idolatries (see Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 2; 2 Kings xxiii. 10; Jer. 
vii. 31). ‘Remphan,’ or ‘ Rephan :’ a Coptic, i.e., Egyptian word, which 
is used in the Septuagint as equivalent to Chiun. Both words are 
5938 
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offered to me slain beasts and sacrifices by the space 
of forty years in the wilderness? 43 Yea, ye took | 
up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your 
god Remphan, figures which ye made to worship 
them: and [| will carry you away beyond Babylon. | 
44 Qur fathers had the tabernacle of witness in the 
wilderness, as he had appointed, speaking unto 
Moses, that he should make it according to the 
fashion that he had seen. 45 Which also our fathers 
that came after brought in with Jesus into the pos- 
session of the Gentiles, whom God drave out before 
the face of our fathers, unto the days of David ; 
46 Who found favour before God, and desired to 
find a tabernacle for the God of Jacob. 47 But 
Solomon built him an house. 48 Howbeit the most 
High dwelleth not in temples made with hands; as 


ATCHMS) Vital 


saith the prophet, 49 Heaven is my throne, and 
earth zs my footstool: what house will ye build me ? 
saith the Lord: or what zs the place of my rest? 
50 Hath not my hand made all these things ? 


Two things we have in these verses; é . 

First. Breohen upbraids them with the idolatry of their fathers, which God 
gave them up to asa punishment for their early forsaking him in worshipping 
the golden calf. And this was the saddest punishment of all for that sin, as it 
was of the idolatry of the Gentile world, that God gave them up to a reprobate 
sense. When Israel was joined to idols, joined to the golden calf, and not 
long after to Baal-peor, God said, Let them alone, let them go on; ver. 42, 
“Then God turned, and gave them up to worship the host of heaven.” He 
particularly cautioned them not to do it, at their peril, and gave them reasons 
why they should not; but when they were bent upon it, he “gave them up 
to their own hearts’ lust;” withdrew his restraining grace, and then they 
“walked in their own counsels,” and were so scandalously mad upon their 
idols, as never any people were: compare Deu. iv. 19 with Jer. viil, 2. For 
this he quotes a passage out of Am. v. 25; for it would be less invidious to tell 
them their own from an Old ‘Testament prophet; who upbraids them, 

1. For not sacrificing to their own God in the wilderness; ver. 42, “ Have 
ye offered to me slain beasts and sacrifices by the space of forty years in the 
wilderness?” No; during all that time it was intermitted, they did not so 
much as keep the passover after the second year. It was God’s condescension 
to them, that he did not insist upon it during their unsettled state; but then 
let them consider how ill they requited him in offering sacrifices to idols, when 
God dispensed with their offering to him, This is also a check to their zeal 
for the customs that Moses delivered to them; and their fear of having them 
changed by this Jesus, that, immediately after they were delivered, they were 
for forty years together disused as needless things. 

2. For sacrificing to other gods after they came to Canaan; ver. 43, “Ye 
took up the tabernacle of Moloch;” Moloch was the idol of the children of 
Ammon, to which they barbarously offered their own children in sacrifice, 
which they could not do without great terror and grief to themselves and their 
families; yet this unnaturai idolatry they arrived to, when “ God gave them up 
to worship the host of heaven :” see 2 Chr. xxviii. 3. It was surely the strongest 
delusion that ever people were given up to, and the greatest instance of the 
power of Satan in the children of disobedience, and therefore it is here spoken 
of emphatically. “Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch,” you sub- 
mitted even to that; and to the worship of “the star of your god Remphan.” 
Some think it signifies the moon, as Moloch doth the sun; others take it for 
Saturn, for that planet is called Remphan, in the Syriac and Persian languages. 
The Septuagint puts it for Chiun, as being a name more commonly known. 
They had images representing the star like the silver shrines for Diana, here 
called the figures which they made to worship. Dr. Lightfoot thinks they had 
figures representing the whole starry firmament, with all the constellations 
and the planets, and these are called Remphan,—‘ the high representation,’ like 
the celestial globe; a puor thing to make an idol of, and yet better than a golden 
ealf. Now for this it is threatened; “I will carry you away beyond Babylon.” 
In Amos, it is beyond Damascus; meaning to Babylon, the land of the north; 
but Stephen changes it, with an eye to the captivity of the ten tribes, who were 
carried away beyond Babylon by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the 
Medex, 2 Arn. xvii. 6. Let it not therefore seem strange to them, to hear of 
the destruction of this place, for they had heard of it many a time from the 
prophets of the Old Testament, who were not therefore accused as blas- 
phemers by any but the wicked rulers, It was observed in the debate on 
Jeremiah’s case, that Micah was not called to an account, though he prophesied 
saying, Zion shall be ploughed as a field; Jer. xxvi. 18, 19. ! 

Secondly. He gives an answer particularly to the charge exhibited against 
him relating te the temple, that he spake blasphemous words against that holy | 

slace, ver. 44-50. He was accused for saying that Jesus would destroy this | 
ote place. And what if [ did say so, saith Stephen; the glory of the holy God | 
is not bound up in the glory of this holy place; but that may be preserved | 
untouched, thouh this be laid in the dust. For, j 

1. It was not till our fathers came into the wilderness in their way to Canaan, | 
that they had any fixed place of worship; and yet the patriarchs, many ages 
before, worshipped God acceptably, at the altars they had adjoining to their | 
own tents, ‘in the open air, —sub dio; and he that was worshipped without any 
holy place, in the first, and best, and purest ages of the Old Testament church, 
re ard will be so, when this holy place is destroyea, without any diminution 
to Ins glory. 

* 2. The holy place was at first but a tabernacle, mean and moveable, and 
speaking itself to be shortlived, and not designed to continue always. Why might 
not this holy place, though built of stone, be decently brought to its end, and 
give place to its betters, as well as that, though framed of curtains? As it was 
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no dishonour but an honour to God, that the tabernacle gave way to the 
temple, so it is now that the material temple gives way to the spiritual one; 
and so it will be when at last the spiritual temple shall give way to the 
eternal one. 

3. That tabernacle was a tabernacle of witness, or of testimony, “a figure for 
the time then present,” Heb. ix. 9; a figure of guod things to come, of “the true 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not men,” Hed. viii. 2. ‘This was the 
glory both of the tabernacle and temple, that they were erected for a testimony 
of that temple of God which in the latter days should be opened in heaven, 
Rev. xi. 19; and of Christ’s tabernacling on earth, (as the word is, Jno. i. 14,) 
and of the temple of his body. 

4. That tabernacle was framed just as God appointed, and according to the 
fashion which Moses saw in the mount; which plainly intimates that it had 
reference to good things to,come. Its rise being heavenly, its meaning and 
tendency was so, and therefore it was no diminution at all to its glory, to say, 
that this temple made with hands should be destroyed, in order to the buildin 
of wre made without hands; which was Christ’s crime, Mar. xiv. 58, ati 
Stephen’s. 

5. ‘hat tabernacle was pitched first in the wilderness. It was not a native 
of this land of yours, to which you think it must for ever be confined, but was 
brought in in the next age, by our fathers that came after those who first 
erected it, into the possession of the Gentiles, into the land of Canaan, which 
had long been in the possession of the devoted nations, “whom God drove out 
before the face of our fathers.” And why may not God set up his spiritual 
temple, as he had done the material tabernacle, in those countries that were 
now the possession of the Gentiles? ‘That tabernacle was brought in by those 
who came with Jesus, that is, Joshua. And I think for distinction sake, and to 

revent mistakes, it ought to be so read, both here and Heb. iv. 8; yet in naming 

oshua here, which in Greek is Jesus, there may be a tacit intimation that, 
as the Old ‘lestament Joshua brought in that typical tabernacle, so the New 
Testament Joshua should bring in the true tabernacle into the possession of 
the Gentiles. 

6. That tabernacle continued for many ages, even to the days of David, above 
four hundred years, before there was any thought of building a temple, ver. 45. 
David, having found favour before God, did indeed desire this farther favour to 
have leave to build God a house, to be a constant tabernacle or dwelling-place 
for the Shechinah, or the tokens of the presence of the God of Jacob, ver. 46. 
Those who have found favour with God, should shew themselves forward to 
advance the interests of his kingdom among men, 

7. God had his heart so little upon a temple, or such a holy place as they 
were so jealous for, that, when David desired to build one, he was forbidden to 
do it. God was in no haste for one, as he told David, 2 Sam. vii. 7; and there-~ 
fore it was not he, but his son Solomon, some years after, that built him a 
house. David had all that sweet communion with God in public worship which 
we read of in his psalms, before there was any temple built. . 

8. God often declared that temples made with hands were not his delight, 
nor could add any thing to the perfection of his rest and joy. Solomon, when 
he dedicated the temple, acknowledged that “God dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands;” he has not need of them, is not benefited by them, cannut 
be confined to them. The whole world is his temple, in which he is everywhere 
present, and fills it with his glory; and what occasion has he for a temple then 
to manifest himself in? Indeed the pretended deities of the heathen needed 
temples made with hands, for they were gods made with hands, ver. 41, and had 
no other place to manifest themselves in but in their own temples. But the 
one only true and living God needs no temple; for the heaven is his throne, in 
which he rests, and the earth is his footstool, over which he rules, ver. 49, 50. 
And therefore *“‘ what house will ye build me” comparable to this which I have 
already? “Or what is the place of my rest?” What need I a house, either to 
repose myself in or to shew myself? “Hath not my hand made all these 
things?” And these shew his eternal power and Godhead, Rom. i. 20; they 
shew themselves so to all mankind, that they are without excuse who worship 
other gods. And as the world is thus God’s temple wherein he is manifested,. 
so it is God’s temple in which he will be worshipped. As the earth is full of his 
glory, and is therefore his temple, /sa. vi. 3, so the earth is or sha!l be full of his 
praise, Hab. iii.3, and all the ends of the earth shall fear him, /s. Ixvii. 7, and 
upon that account it is his temple. It was therefore no reflection at all upon 
this holy place, however they might take it, to say that Jesus shall destroy this 
temple, and set up another into which all nations shall be admitted, ch. xv. 16, 17. 
And it would not seem strange to them who considered that scripture which 
Stephen heve quotes, Jsa. lxvi. 1—3, which, as it spoke God’s comparative 
contempt of the external part of his service, so it plainly foretold the rejection 
of the unbelieving Jews, and the welcome of the Gentiles into the church that 
were of a cuatrite spirit. 


51 Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart and 
ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as your 
fathers did, so do ye. 52 Which of the prophets 
have not your fathers persecuted? and they have 
slain them which shewed before of the coming of the 
Just One; of whom ye have been now the betrayers 
and murderers: 53 Who have received the law 
by the disposition of angels, and have not kept it. 


Stephen was going on in his discourse (as it should seem by the thread of it) 
to shew that as the temple, so the temple service, must come to an end, and it 
would be the glory of both to give way to that worship of the Father in spirit 
and in truth which was to be established in the kingdom of the Messiah, 
stripped of the pormpats ceremonies of the old law ; and so was going to apply 
all this which he had said, more closely to his present purpose; but he per- 
ceived they could not bear it. They could patiently hear the history of the 
Old Testament told,—it was a piece of learning which they themselves dealt 
much in; but if Stephen go about to tell them that their power and tyranny 
must come down, and that the church must be governed by a spirit of holiness 
and love, and heavenly mindedness, they will not so much as give him the 
hearing. Itis probable he perceived this, and that they were going to silence 
him; and therefore he breaks off abruptly in the midst of his discourse, and by 
that Spirit of wisdom, courage, and power wherewith he was filled, be sharply 
rebuked his persecutors, and gave them their own; for if they will not admit 
the testimony of the Gospel to them, it shall become a testimony agninst them. 

First, They, like their fathers, were stubborn and wilful, and would not be 
wrought upon by the various methods God took to reclaim and reform them: 
they were, like their fathers, intlexible buth to the Word of God aud to his 
providences. } 


of uncertain origin and meaning, but probably designate the planet ! 
Saturn, or rather the malevolent and destructive principle which the 
idolaters believed that planet to represent ” (“ Cook’s Commentary on 
the Acts’’). For a fine description of Moloch, see “ Milton’s Paradise 
Lost,” book i., line 392. 

vii. 56. This is the only passage wherein any of our Lord’s 
disciples speak of him as “Son of Man.” (Compare Luke xxii. 69). 

vii. 58. Stoning was the punishment in the Jewish law for idolaters, 
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and the witnesses were to be the first to put them to death. As 
from John xviii. 31 it appears that the Sanhedrim had not the 
power to put any to death, and as no sentence had yet been passed 
by the Sanhedrim (this sentence in its turn to be submitted to the 
Romans), we must regard the death of Stephen as an unjustifiable 
and illegal act. Saul was probably about thirty years of age at this 
time. He appears to have been a member of the Sanhedrim (sea 
chap. xxvi. 10). lenge. 
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1. They were stiff-necked, ver. 51, and would not submit their necks to the 
sweet and easy yoke of God’s government, nor draw in it, but were like a 
bullock unaccustomed to the yoke. Or, they would not bow their heads, no, 
not to God himself, would not do obeisance to him, would not humble them- 
selves before him. The stiff neck is the same with the hard heart, obstinate 
and contumacious, and that will not yield; the general character of the Jewish 
nation, Hx. xxxii. 9; xxxiii. 3,5; xxxiv.9; Deu. ix. 6,13; xxxi. 27; Eze. ii, 4. 

2. They were uncircumcised in heart and ears. Their hearts and ears were 
not devoted and given up to God, as the body of the people were in profession 
by the sign of circumcision. In name and show you are circumcised Jews, but 
in heart and ears you are still uncircumcised heathens, and pay no more defer- 
ence to the authority of your God than they do, Jer. ix. 26; you are under the 
power of unmortified lusts and corruptions, which stop your ears to the voice 
of God, and harden your hearts to that which is both most commanding and 
most affecting. They had not that “circumcision made without hands, in 
putting off the body of the sins of the flesh,” Cod. ii. 11. 

Secondly. They, like their fathers, were not only not influenced by the 
methods God took to reform them, but they were enraged and incensed against 
them; “f Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost.” 

1. They resisted the Holy Ghost speaking to them by the prophets, whom 
they opposed and contradicted, hated and ridiculed. This seems especially 
meant here by the rohorne explication, “ Which of the prophets have not 
your fathers persecuted?” In persecuting and silencing them that spake by 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they resisted the Holy Ghost. Their fathers 
resisted the Holy Ghost in the prophets that God raised up to them, and so did 
they in Christ’s apostles and ministers, who spake by the same Spirit, and had 
greater measures of his gifts than the prophets of the Old ‘Testament had, and 
yet were more resisted. 

2. They resisted the Holy Ghost striving with them by their own consciences, 
and anid not comply with the convictions and dictates of them, God’s Spirit 
strove with them as with the old world, but in vain; they resisted him, took 
pace with their corruptions against their convictions, and rebelled against the 

ight. There is that in our sinful hearts that always resists the Holy Ghost, 
a flesh that lusts against the Spirit, and wars against his motions; but in the 
hearts of God's elect, when the fulness of time comes, this resistance is over- 
come and overpowered, and after a struggle the throne of Christ is set up in 
the soul, and every thought that had exalted itself against it is brought into 
captivity to it, 2 Cor. x. 4,5. That grace, therefore, which effects this change 
might more fitly be called victorious grace than irresistible. 

Thirdly. They, like their fathers, persecuted and slew those whom God sent 
unto them to call them to duty, and make them offers of mercy. 

1. Their fathers had been the cruel and constant persecutors of the Old 
Testament prophets; ver. 52,“ Which of the prophets have not your fathers 
ersecuted ?” ore or less, one time or other, they had a blow at them all. 
iven those that lived in the best reigns, when the princes did not persecute 
them, yet there was a malignant party in the nation that mocked at them, and 
abused them, and most of them were at last, either by colour of law, or popular 
fury, put to death. And that which aggravated the sin of persecuting the 
prophets was, that the business of the prophets they were so spiteful at, was 
to “shew before of the coming of the Just One;” to give notice of God’s kind 
intentions towards that people, to send the Messiah among them in the fulness 
of time. They that were the messengers of stich glad tidings should have been 
courted and caressed, and have had the preferments of the best of benefactors, 
but instead of that had the treatment of the worst of malefactors. 

2. They had been the betrayers and murderers of the Just One himself, as 
Peter had told them, ch. iii. 14; v.30. They had hired Judas to betray him 
and had in a manner forced Pilate to condemn him; and therefore it is charged 
upon them, that they were his betrayers and murderers. Thus they were the 
genuine seed of those who slew them that foretold his coming, which, by slaying 
him, they shewed they would have done if they had lived then; and thus, as our 
Saviour had told them, they brought upon themselves the guilt of the blood of 
all the prophets. Which of the prophets would they have shewed any respect 
to that had no regard to the Son of God himself? 

Fourthly. They, like their fathers, put coutempt upon Divine revelation, and 
would not be guided and governed by it. And this was the aggravation of 
their sin, that God had given, as to their fathers his law, so to them his Gospel, 
in vain. 

1. Their fathers “ received the law, and have not kept it,” ver. 53. God wrote 
to them the great things of his law, after he had first spoken them to them, and 
yet they were counted by them as a strange or foreign thing, which they were 
no way concerned in. The law is said to be “received by the disposition of 
angels,” because angels were employed in the solemnity of giving the law ; in 
the thunderings and lightnings, and the sound of the trumpet. Itis said to be 
ordained by angels, Gal. iii. 19; and God is said to come with ten thousand of 
his saints to give the law, Deu. xxxiii. 2; and it was a word spoken by ange!s, 
Heb. ii. 2. This put an honour both upon the law and the Lawgiver, and 
should increase our veneration for both. But they that thus received the law 

et kept it not, but by making the golden calf broke it immediately in a capital 
istance. ; 

2. They received the Gospel now, not by the disposition of angels, but of the 
Holy Ghost,—not with the sound of a trumpet, but, which was more strange, in 
the gifts of tongues,—and yet they did not embrace it. They would not yield to 
the plainest demonstrations, no more than their fathers before them did, for 
they were resolved not to comply with God, either in his law or in his Gospel. 

We have reason to think Stephen had a great deal more to say, and would 
have said it, if they would have suffered him, but they were wicked and unrea- 
sonable men with whom he had to do, that could no more bear reason than 
they could speak it. 


54 Whien they heard these things, they were cut 
to the heart, and they gnashed on him with their 
teeth. 55 But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory 
of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of 
God, 56 And said, Behold, I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the right 
hand of God. 57 Then they cried out with a loud 
voice, and stopped their ears, and ran upon him with 
one accord, 58 And cast him out of the city, and 
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|stoned Aim: and the witnesses laid down their 
clothes at a young man’s feet, whose name was Saul. 
|59 And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, 

60 And 


and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 
he kneeled down, and eried with a loud voice, Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge. And when he had 
said this, he fell asleep. 


We have here the death of the first martyr of the Christian church ; and there 
is in this story a lively instance of the outrage and fury of the persecutors, such 
as we may expect to meet with if we are called out to suffer for Christ; and of 
the courage and comfort of the persecuted that are thus called out. Here is 
hell in its fire and darkness, and heaven in its light and brightness; and these 
here serve as foils to set off each other. It is not here said, that the votes of 
| the council were taken upon this case, and that by tne majority he was found 

guilty, and then condemned, and ordered to be stoned to death, according to 

the law, as a blasphemer; but it is likely so it was, and that it was not by the 
| violence of the people without order of the council that he was put to death; 
| for here is the usual ceremony of regular executions, he was cast out of the 
city, and the hands of the witnesses were first upon lim. Let us observe here 
the wonderful discomposure of the spirits of his enemies and persecutors, and 
the wonderful composure of his spirit. 

First. See the strength of corruption in the persecutors of Stephen; malice 
in perfection, hell itself broken loose, and men become incarnate devils! The 
serpent’s seed spitting their venom. 

1. “ When they heard these things, they were cut to the heart,” ver. 54; 
dexpiovto, the same word that is used, Hed. xi. 37, and translated, “they were 
sawn asunder.” ‘They were put to as much torture in their minds us ever the 
martyrs were put to in their bodies. They were filled with indignation at the 
unanswerable arguments that Stephen urged for their conviction, and that they 
could find nothing to say against them. They were not pricked to the heart 
with sorrow, as those were, ch. ii. 37; but cut to the heart with rage and fury 
as they themselves were, ch. vy. 33. Stephen rebuked them sharpiy, as Pau 
expresses it, Jit. i. 133 atotopas, ‘cuttingly,’ for “they were cut to the heart,” 
by the reproof. Note, Rejecters of the Gospel, and opposers of it, are really 
tormentors to themselves. Enmity to God is a heart-cutting thing ; faith and 
love are heart-healing. When they heard how he that looked like an angel 
before he began his discourse, talked like an angel, like a messenger from 
heaven, before he had done it, they were “like a wild bull in a net, full of the 
fury of the Lord,” Jsa. li. 20; despairing to run down a cause so bravely pleaded, 
and yet resolved not to yield to it. { 

2. They “gnashed upon him with their teeth.” This speaks, Ist. Great 


malice and rage against him; Job complained of his enemy, that he gnashed 
upon him with his teeth, Job xvi. 9; the language of this was, “ O that we had 
of his flesh to eat!” Job xxxi. 31. They griuned at him, as dogs at those they 
are enraged at; and therefore Paul, cautioning against those of the circumcision, 
saith, ‘‘ Beware of dogs,” PaAil. iii. 2. Enmity at the saints turns men into brute 
beasts. 2nd. Great vexation within themselves. ‘They fretted to see in him 
such manifest tokens of a Divine power and presence, and it vexed them to the 
heart. ‘The wicked shall see it, and be grieved; he shall gnash with his 
teeth and melt away,” Ps. cxii. 10. Gnashing of the teeth is often used to 
express the horror and torments of the damned. Those that have the malice 
of hell, cannot but have with it some of the pains of hell. 

3. They “cried out with a lond voice,” ver. 50. ‘To irritate and excite one 
another, and to drown the noise of the clamours of their own and one another’s 
consciences, when he said he saw heaven opened, they “cried with a loud 
voice,” that he might not be heard to speak. Note, It is very common fora 
righteous cause, particularly the righteous cause of Christ’s religion, to be 
endeavoured to be run down by noise and clamour; what is wanting in reason 
is made up in tumult, and “the ery of him that ruleth among fools,” while “the 
words of the wise are heard in quiet.” They “cried with a loud voice,” as 

soldiers, when they are going to engage in battle, mustering up all their spirit 
and vigour for this desperate encounter. 

4. They “stopped their ears,” that they might not hear their own noisiness. 
Or, perhaps, under pretence that they could not bear to hear his biasphemies. 
As Cisiaplad rent his clothes when Christ said, “ Hereafter ye shall see the Son 
of man coming in glory,” Mat. xxvi. 64, 65, so these here stopped their ears 
when Stephen said, “I now see the Son of man standing in glory;” both pre- 
tending that what was spoken was not to be heard with patience. Their 
stopping their ears was, Ist. A manifest specimen of their wilful obstinacy ; 
they were resolved they would not hear what had a tendency to convince them 
which was it that the prophets often complained of; they were “ like the deaf 
adder, that will not hear the voice of the charmer,” Ps. lviii. 4,5. 2nd. It was 
a fatal omen of that judicial hardness to which God would give them up. They 
stopped their ears, and then God in a way of righteous judgment stopped them. 
That was the work that was now in doing with the unbelieving Jews, ‘‘ Make 
the heart of this people fat, and their ears heavy ;” thus was Stephen’s charac- 
ter of them answered, “ Ye uncircumcised in heart and ears.” 

5. They “ran upon him with one accord.” ‘The people and the elders of the 
people, judges, prosecutors, witnesses, and spectators, they all flew upon him, 
as beasts upon their prey. See how violent they were, and in what haste they 
“ran upon him,” though there was no danger of his outrunning them; and see 
how unanimous they were in this evil thing, they “ran upon him with one 
accord,” one and all, hoping thereby to terrify him, and put him into confu- 
sion; envying him his composure and comfort in soul, with which he won- 
derfully enjoyed himself in the midst of this hurry, they did all they could 
to ruffle him. 

6. They “cast him out of the city, and stoned him,” as if he were not worthy 
to live in Jerusalem, nay, not worthy to live in this world; pretending herein 
to execute the law of Moses, Lev. xxiv. 16, “He that blasphemeth the name of 
the Lord shall surely be put to death, all the congregation shall certainly stone 
him.” And thus they had put Christ to death, when this same court had found 
him guilty of blasphemy, but that, for his greater ignominy, they were desirous 

; he should he crucified, and God overruled it, for the fulfilling of the Scripture. 

The fury with which they managed the execution is intimated in that, they 

“cast him out of the city,” as if they could not bear the sight of him; they 

treated him as an anathema, as the offscouring of all things. The witnesses 

against him were the leaders in the execution, according to the law, Dew. xvii. 7 

“The hands of the witnesses shall be first upon him to put him to death ;” an 

particularly in the case of blasphemy, Lev. xxiv. 14; Deu. xiii. 9. Thus they 

were to confirm their testimony. Now, the stoning of a man being a laborious 
ree of work, the witnesses put off their upper garments that they might not 
ang in their way, and they “laid them down at a young man’s feet, whose 


vii. 59, 60, This prayer of Stephen’s was addressed directly to the 
Lord Jesus. ‘The spirit of confidence, peace, and forgiveness which 


it breathed may be compared with our Lerd’s own words on the j 


cross: “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do;” 
and again, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” ‘Luke 
describes the end of Stephen by designedly employing a word 
(occurring, e.g., John xi.11; Acts xiii. 36; 2 Pet. iii. 4) which does 
oot at first view seem to correspond in the least to a violent and 


a 


bloody death. He evidently intends to imply by it that the end of 
the noble disciple had, nevertheless, been peaceful, through the divine 
power and grace of the Redeemer, who overcame for him tne terrors 
of a bloody death, and received his spirit. For although Stephen was 
overpowered and murdered by lawless violence and a brutal fury that 
was set on fire of hell, nevertheless, even when he succumbed, he 
gained a glorious victory by his steadfast faith, his forgiving love, 
and his patience. The people of Israel seemed indeed to have pre 
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name was Saul,” now a pleased spectator of this tragedy. It is the first time we 
find mention of his name; we shall know it and love it better when we find it 
changed to Paul, and him changed from a persecutor Into a preacher. This 
little instance of his agency in Stephen’s death he afterwards reflected upon 
with regret, ch. xxii. 20, “1 kept the raiment of them that slew him.” | 

Secondly. See the strength of grace in Stephen, and the wonderful instances 
of God’s favour to him, and working in him. As his persecutors were full of 
Satan, so was he “full of the Holy Ghost,” fuller than ordinary, anointed with 
fresh oil for the combat; that as the day so might the strength be. Upon this 
account they are blessed who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, that the 
Spirit of God and of glory rests upon them, 2 Pet. iv. 14. When he was chosen 
to public service, he was described to be “a man full of the Holy Ghost, 
ch. vi. 5; and, now he is called out to martyrdom, he has still the same charac- 
ter. Note, I'hey that are full of the Holy Ghost are fit for any thing, either 
to do for Christ, or to suffer for him; and those whom God calls out to hard 
services for his name, he will qualify them for those services, and carry them 
comfortably through them, by filling them with the Holy Ghost; that, as their 
afflictions for Christ do abound, their consolation in him may yet more abound, 
and then none of these things move them. Now here we have a remarkable 
communion between this blessed martyr and the blessed Jesus in this critical 
moment. When the followers of Christ are for his sake “killed all the day 
long, and accounted as sheep for the slaughter,” doth that separate them 
from the love of Christ? doth he love them the less? do they love him the 
less? No, by no means; and so it appears by this story, in which we may 
observe. 

1. Christ’s gracious manifestation of himself to Stephen, both for his comfort 
and for his honour in the midst of his sufferings; when they were cut to the 
heart, and gnashed upon him with their teeth, ready to eat him up, then he had 
a view of the glory of Christ sufficient to fill him with joy unspeakable; which 
was intended not only for his encouragement, but for the support and comfort 
of all God’s suffering servants in all ages. 1 

ist. He, “ being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stedfastly into heaven,” 
ver. 55. First. Thus he looked above the power and fury of his persecutors, 
and did as it were despise them, and laugh them to scorn, as the daughter of 
Zion, Isa. xxxvii. 22. ‘They had their eyes fixed upon him full of malice and 
cruelty, but he looked up to heaven, and never minded them; was so taken up 
with the eternal life now in prospect, that he seemed to have no manner of 
concern for the natural life now at stake. Instead of looking about him, to see 
either which way he was in danger or which way he might make his escape, he 
looks up to heaven, for thence only comes his help, and thitherward his way is 
still open; though they compass him about on every side, they cannot interrupt 
his intercourse with heaven. Note, A believing regard to God and the upper 
world will be of great use to us to set us above the fear of man; for, as far as 
we are under the influence of that, we forget the Lord our maker, Jsa. li. 13. 
Secondly. ‘Thus he directed his sufferings to the glory of God, to the honour 
of Christ, and did as it were appeal to heaven concerning them: Lord, for thy 
sake I suffer this; and express his earnest expectation that Christ should be 
magnified in his body. Now he was ready to be offered, he looks up stedfastly 
to heaven, as one witting to offer himself. Z'hirdly. Thus he lifted up his soul 
with his eyes to God in the heavens in pious ejaculations, calling upon God for 
wisdom and grace to carry him through this trial ina right manner. God has 

romised that he will be with his servants whom he calls out to suffer for him; 
bat he will for this be sought unto. He is nigh unto them, but it is in that 
which they call upon him for. “Is any afflicted? let him pray.” Fourthly. 
Thus he breathed after the heavenly country to which he saw the fury of his 
persecutors would presently send him. It is good for dying saints to look up 
stedfastly to heaven; Yonder is the place whither death will carry my better 
part, and then, “O death, where is thy sting?” F%fthly. Thus he made it to 
appear that he was “full of the Holy Ghost ;” for, wherever the Spirit of grace 
dwells, and works, and reigns, he directs the eye of the soul upward. ‘Those 
that are “full. of the Holy Ghost” will look up stedfastly to heaven, for there 
the heart is. Sixtkly. Thus he put himself into a posture to receive the follow- 
ing manifestation of the Divine glory and grace. If we expect to hear from 
heaven, we must look up stedfastly to heaven. 

2nd. He “saw the glory of God,” ver. 55; for he saw, in order to that, the 
heavens opened, ver. 56. Some think his eyes were strengthened, and the sight 
of them so raised above its natural pitch by a supernatural power, that he 
saw into the third heavens, though at so vast a distance, as Moses’ sight was 
enlarged to see the whole land of Canaan. Others think it was a representa- 
tion of the glory of God set before his eyes, as before Isaiah and Ezekiel; 
heaven did as it were come down to him, Rev. xxi. 2. The heavens were 
opened to give him a view of the happiness he was going to, that he might in 
prospect of that go cheerfully through death, so great a death. Would we by 
faith look up stedfastly, we might see the heavens opened by the mediation of 
Christ, the veil being rent, and a new and living way laid open for us into the 
holiest ; the heaven is opened for the settling of a correspondence between God 
and nen, that his favours and blessings may come down to us, and our prayers 
and praises may go up to him. We may also see the glory of God, as far as he 
has revealed it in his Word, and the sight of this will carry us through all the 
terrors of sufferings and death. 

3rd. He “saw Jesus standing on the right hand of God,” ver. 55; “the Son 
of man,” so it is, ver. 56. Jesus being the Son of man, having taken our nature 
with him to heaven, and being there clothed with a body, might be seen with 
bodily eyes, and so Stephen saw him. When the Old ‘l'estament prophets saw 
the glory of God, it was attended with angels. The Shechinah, or Divine 
presence, in Isaiah’s vision, was attended with seraphim; in Ezekiel’s vision, 
with cherubim ; both signifying the angels, the ministers of God’s providence. 
But here no mention is made of the angels, though they surround the throne 
and the Lamb; and instead of them Stephen sees Jesus at the right hand of 
God, the great Mediator of God’s grace, from whom more glory redounds to 
God than from all the ministrations of the holy angels. The glory of God 
shines brightest in the face of Jesus Christ, for there shines the glory of his 
grace, which is the most illustrious instance of his glory. God appears more 
glorious with Jesus standing at his right hand, than with millions of angels 
about him. Now, First. Here is a proof of the exaltation of Christ to the 
Father’s right hand. The apostles saw him ascend, but they did not see him 
sit down; “acloud received him out of their sight.” Weare told that he sat 
down on the right hand of God, but was ever he seen there? Yes; Stephen 
saw him there, and was abundantly satisfied with the sight. He saw Jesus 
“at the right hand of God,” noting both his transcendent dignity and his 
sovereign dominion ; his uncontrolable ability and his universal agency. What- 
ever God’s right hand either gives to us, or receives from us, or doth concern- 
ing us, it is by him; for he is his right hand. Secondly. He is usually said to 
sit there; but Stephen sees him standing there, as one more than ordinarily 
concerned at present for his suffering servant. He stood up as a judge to plead 
his cause against his persecutors, he is raised up out of his holy habitation, 
Zec. ii. 13; comes out of his place to punish, Isa. xxvi. 21; he stands ready to 
receive him and crown him, aud, in the meantime, to give him a prospect of 
the jey set before him. Thirdly. his was intended for the encouragement of 
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Stephen; he sees Christ is for him, and then no matter who is against him, 
When our Lord Jesus was in his agony, an angel appeared to him, strengthen- 
ing him; but Stephen had Christ himself appearing to him. Note, Nothing 
so comfortable to dying saints, nor so animating to suffering saints, as to sce 
peeks at the right hand of God; and, blessed be God, by faith we may see him 
there, 

4th. He told those about him what he saw; ver. 56, “ Behold, I see the 
heavens opened.” ‘hat which was a cordial to him ought to have been a con- 
viction to them, and a caution to them to take heed of proceeding against one 
whom Heaven thus smiled upon; and therefore what he saw he declared, let 
them make what use they pleased of it. If some were exasperated by it, others 
perhaps might be wrought upon to consider this Jesus whom they persecuted, 
and to believe in him. 

2. His pious addresses to Jesus Christ. The manifestation of God’s glory to 
him did not set him above praying, but rather set him upon it. ‘ They stoned 
Stephen, calling upon God,” ver. 59. Though he called upon God, and by that 
shewed himself to be a trueborn Israelite, yet they proceeded to stone him, not 
considering how dangerous it is to fight against those that have an interest in 
Heaven. ‘Though they stoned him, yet he called upon God; nay, therefore he 
called upon him, Note, It is the comfort of those who are unjustly hated and 
persecuted by men, that they have a God to go to, a God all-sufticient to call 
upon. Men stop their ears, as they did here, ver. 67, but God doth not. Stephen 
was now cast out of the city, but he was not cast out from his God. He was 
now taking his leave of the world, and therefore calls upon God, for we must 
do that as long as we live. Note, it is good to die praying ; then we need help: 
strength we never had to do a work we never did; aud how must we fetch in 
that help and strength but by prayer? 

Two short prayers Stephen offered up to God in his dying moments, and in 
them, as it were, breathed out his soul. 

1. Here is a prayer for himself: “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Thus 
Christ had himself resigned his spirit immediately into the hand of the Father; 
we are here taught to resign ours into the hands of Christ as Mediator, by him 
to be recommended to the Father. Stephen saw Jesus standing at the Father's 
right hand, and he thus calls to him, Blessed Jesus, do that for me now which 
thou standest there to do for all thine, receive my departing spirit into thy 
hand. Observe, 

Ist. The soul is the man; and our great concern, living and dying, must be 
about our souls. Stephen's body was to be miserably broken and shattered, 
and overwhelmed with a shower of stones, the earthly house of bis tabernacle 
violently beaten down and abused; but, however it goes with that, Lord, saith 
he, let my spirit be safe; let it go well with my poor soul. ‘Thus, while we live, 
our care should be that, though the body be starved or stripped, the soul may 
be fed and clothed; though the body lies in pain, the soul may dwell at ease. 
And, when we die, that though the body be thrown by as a despised broken 
vessel, and a vessel in which there is no pleasure, yet the soul may be presented 
a vessel of honour; that God may be the strength of the heart,“and its portion, 
though the flesh fail. 
2nd. Our Lord Jesus is God, to whom we are to seek, and in whom we are to 
confide and comfort ourselves living and dying. Stephen here prays to Christ, 
and so must we; for it is the will of God that all men should thus honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Father. It is Christ we are to commit ourselves 
to, who alone is able to keep what we commit to him against that day. It 
is necessary we have an eye to Christ when we come to die; for there is no 
venturing into another world but under his conduct, no living comforts in 
dying moments but what are fetched from him. 
3rd. Christ’s receiving our spirits at death is the great thing we are to be 
careful about, and to comfort ourselves with. We ought to be in care about 
this while we live, that Christ may receive our spirits when we die; for, if he 
reject and disown them, whither will they betake themselves? How can they 
escape being a prey to the roaring lion? ‘To him, therefore, we must commit 
them daily to be ruled and sanctified, and made meet for heaven ; and then, and 
not otherwise, he will receive them. And if this has been our care while we 
live, it may be our comfort when we come to die, that we shall be received into 
everlasting habitations. 

2. Here is a prayer for his persecutors, ver. 60. 

Ist. The circumstances of this prayer are observable, for it seems to have 
been offered up with something more of solemnity than‘the former. J irst. He 
“kneeled down,” which was an expression of his humility in prayer. Secondly. 
He “cried with a loud voice,” which was an expression of his importunity. 
But why should he thus shew more humility and importunity in this request 
than in the former? Why, there was none could doubt of his being in good 
earnest in his prayers for himself, and therefore there he needed not to use 
such outward expressions of it; but in his prayer for his enemies, because that 
is so much against the grain of corrupt nature, it was requisite he should give 
proofs of his being in earnest, 

2nd. The prayer itself; “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge;” therein he 
followed the example of his dying Master, who prayed thus for his persecuturs, 
“Father, forgive them;” and set an example to all following sutterers in the 
cause of Christ, thus to pray for those that persecute them. Prayer may preach; 
this did so to those who stoned Stephen, and therefore he kneeled down, that 
they might take notice he was going to pray, and “cried with a loud voice,” 
that they might take notice of what he said; and might learn, First. hat 
what they did was asin, a great sin, which if Divine mercy and grace did not 
revyent, would be laid to their charge, to their everlasting confusion. Secondly. 
That, notwithstanding their malice and fury against him, he was in charity with 
them, and was so far from desiring that God would avenge his death upon 
them, that it was his hearty prayer to God that it might not in any degree be 
laid to their charge. A sad reckoning there would be for it: if they did not 
repent, it would certainly be laid to their charge; but he, for his part, did not 
desire the woful day. Let them take notice of this; and, when their thoughts 
were cool, surely they would not easily furgive themselves putting him to death 
who could so easily ig We them. ‘‘ The bloodthirsty hate the upright, but 
the just seek his soul,” Pr. xxix. 10. Thirdly. That though the sin was very 
heinous, yet they must not despair of the pardon of it upon their repentance. 
If they would lay it to their hearts, God would not lay it to their charge. * Du 
you think,’ saith St. Austin, ‘that Paul beard Stephen pray this prayer? It is 
likely he did,’ saith he, ‘and ridiculed it then ; (audivit subsannans, sed irrisit,— 
‘he heard with scorn,’) but afterwards he had the benefit of it, and fared the 
better for it.’ s : 

3. His expiring with this; “ When he had said this, he fell asleep ;” or, ‘as he 
was saying this,’ the blow came that was mortal. Note, Death is but a sleep 
to good people; not the sleep of the soul, (Stephen had given that up into 
Christ’s hand,) but the sleep ot the body; it is its rest from all its grief and toils, 
it is perfect ease and indolence. Stephen died as much ina hurry as ever any 
man did, and yet, when he died, he fell asleep; he applied himselt to his dying 
work with as much composure of mind as if he had been going to sleep: it was 
but closing his eyes and dying. Observe, He fell asleep when he was praying 
for his persecutors; it is expressed as if he thought he could not die in peace 
till he had done that. It contributes very much to our dying comfortably, to 


a 


vailed when they silenced this enlightened and bold confessor of 
Jesus by robbing him of life. But they sustained a vast moral and 
religious loss, through their implacable hostility towards Stephen, 
their increased obduracy and opposition to the truth, and the grow- 
ing power which their mad passions acquired over them. They de- 
graded themselves, became a prey to their delusions and passions, 
and were in trutb not the conquering but the conquered party” 
(Lechler). 


ES 


viii. 1. Probable date, a.p. 37. “Saul:” St. Paul’s Jewish name 
(see Note to chap. xiii. 9). “ Consenting unto his death :” the expres- 
sion signifies hearty approval. “At that time:” the majority of com- 
mentators translate these words literally, “on that day.” Alford 
objects to this rendering, on the ground that what follows cannot have 
happened on the same day. But is this necessary? lLechler’s note is 
well worthy of perusal. He says, “There is no reason for departing 
from the literal sense, ‘on that day.’ We might rather infer, 
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die in charity with all men; we are then found of Christ in peace. Let not the 
sun of lite go down upon our wrath. ‘ He fell asleep;” the vulgar Latin adds, 
fin the Lord;’ in the embraces of his love. If he thus sleep, he shall do well; 
he shall awake again in the morning of the resurrection. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In this chapter we have an account of the persecutions of the Christians, and the propa- 
gating of Christianity thereby. It was strange, but very true, that the disciples of 
Christ, the more they were afflicted, the more they multiplied. I. Here is the church 
suffering: upon the occasion of the putting Stephen to death a very sharp storm arose, 
which forced many from Jerusalem, ver. |—3. II. Here is the church spreading by 
the ministry of Philip and others that were dispersed upon that occasion. We have 
here, 1. The Gospel brought to Samaria; preached there, ver. 4,5; embraced there, 
ver. 6—8; even by Simon Magus, ver. 9—13; the gift of the Holy Ghost conferred 
upon some of the believing Samaritans, by the imposition of the hands of Peter and 
John, ver. 14—17; and the severe rebuke given by Peter to Simon Magus for bidding 
money for a power to bestow that gift, ver. 15—25. 2. The Gospel sent to Ethiopia, 
by the eunuch, a person of quality of that country: he is returning home in his chariot 
from Jerusalem, ver, 26—28; Philip is sent to him, and in his chariot preaches Christ 
to him, ver. 29—35 ; baptizeth hin upon his profession of the Christian faith, ver. 36-—38 ; 
and then leaves him, ver. 39,40. Thus in different ways and methods the Gospel was 
dispersed among the nations; and one way or other, ‘‘ Have they not all heard?” 


ND Saul was consenting 
unto his death. And at 
es that time there was a great 
persecution against — the 
church which was at Jeru- 
salem; and they were all 
scattered abroad throughout 
\i the regions of Judzea and 
’ Samaria, except the apostles. 
ANSE =A 2 And devout men carried 
Stephen to Ais burial, and made great lamentation 
over him. 8 As for Saul, lhe made havock of the 
church, entering into every house, and haling men 
and women committed them to prison. 


In these verses we have, : 

First. Something more concerning Stephen, and his death; how people stood 
affected to it: variously, as generally in such cases, according to men’s different 
sentiments of things. Christ had told his disciples when he was parting with 
them, Jno. xvi. 20, ‘‘ Ye shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice.” 
Accordingly here is, , 

1. Stephen’s death rejoiced in by one: by many, no doubt, but by one in 
particular, and that was Saul, who was afterwards called Paul. He “ was 
consenting to his death,” cvverdoxav, he ‘consented to it with delight,’ so the 
word signifies; he was pleased with it; he fed his eyes with this bloody spec- 
tacle, in hopes it would put a stop to the growth of Christianity. e have 
reason to think that Paul ordered Luke to insert this for shame to himself, and 
glory to free grace. Thus he owns himself guilty of the blood of Stephen, and 
aggravates it with this, that he did not do it with regret and reluctancy, but 
with delight and a full satisfaction, like those who not only do such things, 
but have pleasure in them that do them. ] 

2. Stephen’s death bewailed by others, ver. 2. Devout men, which some 
understand of those that were properly so called, proselytes, one of whom 
Stephen himself probably was; or, it may be taken more largely, some of the 
church that were more devout and zealous than the rest, went and gathered up 
the poor crushed and broken remains, to which they gave a decent interment, 
probably in the field of blood, which was bought some time ago to bury 
strangers in. They buried him solemnly, and “made great.lamentation over 
him.” Though his death was of great advantage to himself, and great service 
to the church, yet they bewailed it as a general loss, so well qualified was he 
for the service, and so likely to be useful both as a deacon and as a disputant. 
It is an ill symptom if, when such men are taken away, it is not laid to heart. 
Those devout men paid these their last respects to Stephen, Ist. To shew that 
they were not ashamed of the cause for which he suffered, nor ashamed of the 
wrath of those that were enemies to it ; for, though they now triumph, the cause 
is a righteous cause, and will be at last a victorious one. 2nd. To shew the 
great value and esteem they had for this faithful servant of Jesus Christ, this 
first martyr for the Gospel, whose memory shall always be precious to them, 
notwithstanding the ignominy of his death. They study to do honour to him 
whom God put honour upon. 3rd. To testify their belief and hope of the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come. ‘ ; 

Secondly. An account of this persecution of the church, which begins upon 
the martyrdom of Stephen. When the fury of the Jews ran with such violence, 
and to such a height against Stephen, it could not quickly either stop itself 
or spend itself. he bloody are often in Scripture called bloodthirsty; for 
when they have tasted blood they thirst for more. One would have thought 
Stephen's dying prayers, and dying comforts, should have overcome them, and 
melted them intu a bathe opinion of Christians and Christianity, but it seems 
it did not. The persecution goes on; for, Ist. They were more exasperated 
when they saw they could prevail nothing, and, as if they hoped to be too hard 
for God himself, they resolve to follow their blow ; and, perhaps, because they 
were noue of them struck dead upon the pias for stoning Stephen, their hearts 
were the more fully set in them to do evil. 2nd. Perhaps the disciples were the 
more emboldened to dispute against them, as Stephen did, seeing how trium- 
uae he finished his course} which would provoke them so much the more. 

serve, y ’ 

1. Against whom this persecution was raised. It was against the church in 
Jerusalem, which is no sooner planted, but it is persecuted; as Christ often 
mtimated, that tribulation and persecution would arise because of the Word. 
And Christ had particularly foretold that Jerusalem would soon be made too 
hot for his followers, for that city had been famous for killing the prophets, 
and stoning them that were sent to it, Mat. xxiii. 37. It should seem that in 
this persecution many were put to death; for Paul owns that at this time he 
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“persecuted this way unto the death,” ch. xxii. 4; and, ch. xxvi. 10, that “ when 
they were put to death he gave his voice against them.” 

2) Who was an active man in it. None so zealous, so busy, as Saul, a youn 
Pharisee; ver. 3, “ As for Saul,” (who had been twice mentioned before, | 
now again, for a notorious persecutor,) “ he made havoe of the church:” he did 
all he could to lay it waste and ruin it; he cared not what mischief he did to 
the disciples of Christ, nor knew when to take up. He aimed at no less than 
the cutting off of the gospel Israel, that the name of it should be no more in 
remembrance, Ps. Ixxxiii. 4. He was the fittest tool the chief priests could 
find out to serve their purposes; he was informer-general against the dis- 
ciples, a messenger of the great council to be employed in searching for meet- 
ings, and seizing all that were suspected to favour that way. Saul was bred 
a scholar, a gentleman, and yet did not think it below him to be employed in 
the dirtiest work of that kind. Ist. He “ entered into every house,” making no 
difficulty of breaking open doors night or day, and having a force attending 
him for that purpose. e entered into every house where they used to keep 
their meetings, or every house that had any Christians in it, or was thought 
to have. No man could be secure in his own house, though it is his castle. 
2nd. He haled, with the utmost contempt and cruelty, both men and women, 
dragged them along the streets, without any regard to the tenderness of the 
weaker sex; he stooped so low as to take cognizance of the meanest that were 
leavened with the Gospel, so extremely bigoted was he. 3rd. He committed 
them to prison, in order to their being tried and put to death, unless they 
would renounce Christ; and some, we find, were compelled by him to blas- 
pheme, ch. xxvi. 11. 

3. What was the effect of this persecution. “They were all scattered abroad,” 


| ver. 1; not all the believers, but all the preachers, who were principally struck 


at, and against whom warrants were issued out to take them up. They, re- 


| membering our Master’s rule, “ When they persecute you in one city, flee to 


another,” dispersed themselves, by agreement, “throughout the regions of 
Judza and Samaria,” not so much for fear of sufferings, for Judea and 
Samaria were not so far off from Jerusalem but that, if they made a publie 
appearance there as they determined to do, their persecutors’ power would 
soon reach them there; but because they looked upon this as an intimation 
of Providence to them to scatter. Their work was pretty well done in Jeru- 
salem, and now it was time to think of the necessities of other places, for their 


| Master had told them that they must be his witnesses in Jerusalem first, and 


ten in all Judga and in Samaria, and then to the uttermost part of the earth, 
ch. i. 8, and that method they observe. Though persecution may not drive 
us off from our work, yet it may send us, as a hint of Providence, to work 
elsewhere. 

The preachers were all scattered, except the apostles, who probably were 
directed by the Spirit to continue at Jerusalem yet for some time, they being 
by the special providence of God, screened from the storm, and, by the special 
grace of God, enabled to face the storm. They tarried at Jerusalem, that they 
might be ready to go where their assistance was most needed by the other 
preachers that were sent to break the ice; as Christ ordered his disciples to 
go to those places where he himself designed to come, Lu. x. 1. The apostles 
continued longer together at Jerusalem than one would have thought, con- 
sidering the command and commission given them, to go into all the world, and 
to disciple all nations: see ch. xv.6; Gal.i.17. But what was done by the 
evangelists whom they sent forth was reckoned as done by them. 


4 Therefore they that were scattered abroad went 
every where preaching the word. 5 ‘Then Philip 


'went down to the city of Samaria, and preached 


Christ unto them. 6 And the people with one 
accord gave heed unto those things which Philip 
spake, hearing and seeing the miracles which he 
did. 7 For unclean spirits, crying with loud voice, 
came out of many that were possessed with them: 
and many taken with palsies, and that were lame, 
were healed. 8 And there was great joy in that 
city. 9 But there was a certain man, called Simon, 
which beforetime in the same city used sorcery, and 
bewitched the people of Samaria, giving out that 
himself was some great one: 10 To whom they all 
gave heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, 
This man is the great power of God. 11 And to 
him they had regard, because that of long time he 
had bewitched them with sorceries. 12 But when 
they believed Philip preaching the things concern- 
ing the kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus 
Christ, they were baptized, both men and women. 
13 Then Simon himself believed also: and when he 
was baptized, he continued with Philip, and won- 
dered, beholding the miracles and signs which were 
done. 

Samson’s riddle is here again unriddled, “‘ Out of the eater comes forth meat, 
and out of the strong sweetness.” The persecution that was designed to extir- 
pate the church was, by the overruling providence of God, made an occasion 
of the enlargement of it. Christ had said, “1 am come to send fire on the 
earth;” and they thought by scattering those who were kindled with that 


fire, to have put it out, but, instead of that, they did but help to spread it. 
I. Here is a general account of what was done by them all; ver. 4, “ They 


4 priori, from psychological considerations, as well as from others 
furnished by the natural sequence of events, that the stoning of 
Stephen would be immediately followed by an outbreak of fanaticism, 
of which the Christians generally would be the victims. As a wild 
beast that has once tasted blood is ever afterwards governed by a thirst 
for it, so the brutal passions of men, when they are once roused, 
and especially when they are combined with religious fanaticism, 
acquire additional ferocity after every successful outbreak. It is 


not probable that many days passed by before the great persecution 
began ; it is possible that the mass of the Jews, on returning to the 
city, at once began a general attack on the Christians. And this perse- 
cution was, without doubt, not exclusively a measure adopted by 
the theocratical authorities, but rather the act of the people, who had 
previously been ‘stirred up,’ according to chap. vi. 12, and had now 
participated in the act of stoning Stephen.” For the account of 
this dispersion, see chap. xi, 19, 20, 
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went every where preatuit., the Word.” They did not go to hide themselves 
for fear of suffering, no, nor shew themselves as proud of their sufferings, but 
they went np and down to scatter the knowledge of Christ in every place 
where they were scattered. ‘hey went every where, into the way of the 
Gentiles, and the cities of the Samaritans, which before they were forbidden 
to go into, Mat. x.5. They did not keep together in a body, though that might 
have been a strength to them; but they scattered into all parts, not to take 
their ease, but to find out work. They went evangelising the Word, preaching 
the word of the Gospel; that was it which filled them, and which they endea- 
voured to fill the country with, those of them that were preaching in their 
preaching. and others in their common converse. ‘They were now in a country 
where they were no strangers, for Christ and his disciples had conversed much 
in the regions of Judea, so that they had a foundation laid there for therm to 
build upon; and it would be requisite to let the people there know what that 
doctrine which Jesus had preached there some time ago was come to, and that 
it was not left and forgotten, as perhaps they were made to believe. 

ll. A particular account of what was done by Philip. We shall hear of the 
progress and success of others of them afterwards, ch. xi. 19; but here must 
attend the motions of Philip, not Philip the apostle, but Philip the deacon, who 
was chosen and ordained to serve tables, but, having used the office of a deacon 
well, he purchased to himself a good degree, and great baldness in the faith, 
1 Jim. iii. 13. Stephen was advanced to the degree of a martyr, Philip to the 
degree of an evangelist, which when he entered upon, being obliged by it, to 
give himself to the word and prayer, he was no doubt discharged from the office 
of a deacon; for how could he serve tables at Jerusalem, which by that office 
he was obliged to do, when he was preaching in Samaria? And it is probable 
two others were chosen in the room of Stephen and Philip. Now observe, 

First. What wonderful success Philip had in his preaching, and what recep- 
tion he met with. ; j 

1. The place he chose was the city of Samaria, the head city of Samaria, the 
metropolis of that country, which stood there where the city of Samaria had 
formerly stood, which we read of the building of, 1 Ain. xvi. 24, now called 
Sebaste. Some think it was the same with Sychem, or Sychar, that city of 
Samaria where Christ was, Jno. iv. 5. Many of that city then believed in 
Christ, though he did no miracle among them, ver. 39, 41; and now Philip, three 

ears after, carries on the work then begun. ‘The Jews would have no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans; but Christ sent his Gospel to slay all enmities, and 
pasbenieriss at between the Jews and the Samaritans, by making them one 
in his church. 

2. The doctrine he preached was Christ; for he determined to know nothing 
else. He “‘preached Christ to them,” he proclaimed Christ to them, so the 
word signifies; as a king when he comes to the crown is proclaimed throughout 
his dominions. he Samaritans had an expectation of the Messiah’s coming, as 
appears by Jno. iv. 25; now Philip tells them he is come, and that the Sama- 
ritans are welcome to him, Ministers’ business is to preach Christ; Christ, and 
him erncified; Christ, and him glorified. ‘ : 

3. The proofs he produced for the confirmation of his doctrine were 
miracles, ver. 6. To convince them that he had his commission from Heaven, 
and therefore not only they might venture upon what he said, but they were 
bound to yield to it, he shews them this broad seal of heaven annexed to it, 
which the God of truth would never put to a lie. The miracles were unde- 
niable: they “ heard and saw the miracles which he did;” they heard the com- 
manding words he spoke, and saw the amazing effect of them immediately ; 
that he spake, and it was done. And the nature of the miracles wag such as 
suited the intention of his commission, and gave light and lustre to it. 

Ist. He was sent to break the power of Satan; and, in token of that, “unclean 
spirits,” being charged in the name of the Lord Jesus to remove, “ came out of 
many that were possessed with them,” ver. 7. As far as the Gospel prevails, 
Satan is forced to quit his hold of men, and his interest in them, and then those 
are restored to themselves, and to their right mind again, who, while he kept 
possession, were distracted. Wherever the Gospel gains the admission and 
submission it ought to have, evil spirits are dislodged, and particularly unclean 
spirits, all inclinations to the lusts of the flesh, which war against the soul; for 
God has, called us from uncleanness to holiness, 1 Zhes. iv. 7. ‘This was signi- 
fied by the casting of these unclean spirits out of the bodies of people, who, it 
is here said, came out crying with a loud voice, which signifies that they came 
out with great reluctancy, and sore against their wills, but were forced to 
acknowledge themselves overcome by a superior power, Mar. i. 26; iii. 11; 
ix. 26. 

2nd, He was sent to heal the minds of men, to cure a distempered world, and 
to put it into a good state of health; and, in token of that, “‘many that were 
taken with palsies, and that were lame, were healed.” Those distempers are 
instanced in that were most difficult to be cured by a course of nature, that 
the miraculous cure might be the more illustrious; and those that were most 
expressive of the disease of sin, and that moral impotency which the souls 
of men labour under as to the service of God. The grace of God in the Gospel 
is designed for the healing of those that are spiritually lame and paralytic, and 
cannot help themselves, Hom. v. 6. 

4. The acceptance which Philip’s doctrine thus proved met with in Samaria; 
ver. 6, “The people with one accord gave heed to those things which Philip 
spake ;” induced thereto by the miracles which served at first to gain attention, 
and so by degrees to gain assent. There then begins to be some hopes of 
people, when they begin to take notice of what is said tothem concerning the 
things of their souls and eternity; when they begin to give heed to the Word | 
of God, as those that are well pleased to hear it, desirous to understand and 
remember it, and that look upon themselves as concerned in it. The common 
people gave heed to Philip; ot éxAu, ‘a multitude’ of them; not here and there 
one, but with one accord; they were all of a mind that the doctrine of the 
Gospel was fit to be inquired into, and an impartial hearing given to it. 

5. The satisfaction they had in attending on, and attending to, Philip’s preach- 
ing, and the success it had with many of them; ver. 8, “ There was great joy in 
that city;” for, ver. 12, “They believed Philip, and were baptized” into the 
faith of Christ; the generality of them, “both men and women.” Observe, 
ist. Philip-preached the “things concerning the kingdom of God,” the consti- 
tution of that kingdom, the laws and ordinances of it, the liberties and pri- | 
vileges of it, and the obligations we are all under to be the loyal subjects of 
that kingdom; and he preached the name of Jesus Christ as king of that king- 
dom, his name which is above every name; he preached it up in its commanding 
power and influence, all that by which he has made himself known. 2nd. The 
people not only gave heed to what he said, but at length believed it; were 
fully convinced that it was of God, and not of men, and gave up themselves to 
the conduct and government of it, As to this mountain on which they had 
hitherto worshipped God, and placed a great deal of religion in it, they were 
now as much weaned from it as ever they had been wedded to it, and becone 
the true worshippers, who worship the Father in spirit and in truth, and in the 
name of Christ, the true temple, Jno. iv, 20, 23. 3rd. ‘ When they believed,” 
without seruple (though they were Samaritans) and without delay, “they were 
baptized,” openly professed the Christian faith, promised to adhere to it, and 
then, by washing them with water, were solemnly admitted into the commu- 
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nion of the Christian church, and, owned as brethren by the disciples. Men only 
were capable of being admitted into the Jewish church by circumcision ; but te 
shew, that in Jesus Christ there is neither male nor female, Gad. iii. 28, but both 
are alike welcome to him, the initiating ordinance is such as women are capable 
of; for they are numbered with God's spiritual Israel, though not with Israel 
according to the flesh, Wum.i.2. And from hence it is easily gathered, that 
women are to be admitted to the Lord’s supper, though it doth not appear that 
there were any among those to whom it was first administered, 4th. This 
occasioned great joy. Each one rejoiced for himself, as he in the parable who 
found the treasure hid in the field ; and they all rejoiced for the benefit hereby 
brought to their city, and that it came without opposition, which it would 
scarce have done if Samaria had been within the jurisdiction of the chief 
priests. Note, The bringing of the Gospel to any place is just matter of joy, 
of great joy to that place. Hence the spreading of the Gospel in the world is 
often prophesied of in the Old Testament as the diffusing of joy among the 
nations, Ps. Ixvii. 4, “ Let the nations be glad. and sing for joy;” 1 Thes. i. 6. 
The Gospel of Christ doth not make men melancholy, but fills them with joy 
if it be received as it should be; for it is “glad tidings of great joy to alt 
people,” Lu. ii. 10. 4 

Secondly. What there was in particular at this city of Samaria, that made 
the suecess of the Gospel there more than ordinary wonderful. 

1. That’ Simon Magus had been busy there, and had gained a great interest 
among the people, and yet they believed the things that Philip spoke. To 
unlearn that which is bad, proves many times a harder task than to learn that 
which is good. These Samaritans, though they were not idolaters as the 
Gentiles, nor prejudiced against the Gospel by traditions received from their 
fathers, yet they had of late been drawn to follow Simon a conjuror, (for so 
Magus signifies,) that made a mighty noise among them, and had strangely 
bewitched them. Weare here told, 

Ist. How strong the delusion of Satan was, by which they were brought into 
the interests of this great deceiver. He had been for some time, nay, for a long 
time, in this city using sorcery; perhaps, he came thither by the instigation of 
the devil, soon after our Saviour had been there, to undo what he had been 
doing there; for it was always Satan’s way to crush a good work in its bud 
and infancy, 1 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Thes. iii. 5. Now, 

First. Simon assumed to himself that which was considerable; he “gave out 
that himself was some great one;” and would have all people to believe so, and 
to pay him respect accordingly, and then, as to every thing else, they might do 
as they pleased. He had no design to reform their lives, or improve their 
worship and devotion, only to make them believe that he was tis uéqus, some 
Divine person or other. Justin Martyr saith, he wonld be worshipped as 
tp@rov Oedv, the chief God. He gave out himself to be the Son of God, the 
Messiah, so some think; or, to be an angel or a prophet. Perhaps he was 
uncertain within himself what title of honour to pretend to; but he would be 
thought some great one. Pride and ambition, ane an affectation of grandeur 
has always been the principle of abundance of mischief both to the world and 
to the ehurch. 

Secondly. The people ascribed to him what he pleased. Ist. They “all gave 
heed to him, from the least to the greatest ;” both young and old, both poor 
and rich, both governors and governed. ‘‘'To him they had regard,” ver. 10, 11, 
and perhaps the more, because the time fixed for the coming of the Messiah 
was now expired, which had raised a general expectation of the appearing 
of some great one about this time. Probably he was a native of their country, 
and therefore they embraced him the more cheerfully, that by giving honour 
to him they might reflect it upon themselves, 2nd. ‘They said of him, ** This 
man is the great power of God;” ‘the power of God, that great power,’ so it 
might be read. That power which made the world. See how ignorant, incon- 
siderate people mistake that which is done by the power of Satan, as if it were 
done by the power of God. Thus, in the Gentile world, devils pass for deities ; 
and in the antichristian kingdom ail the world wonders after a beast, to 
whom the dragon gives his power, and who “opens his mouth in blasphemy 
against God,” Rev. xiii. 2,5. 3rd. They were brought to it by his sorceries; 
he “ bewitched the people of Samaria,” ver. 9. ‘‘ Bewitched them with sor- 
ceries,” ver. 11; that is, either, (1.) By his magic arts he bewitched the minds 
of the people, at least some of them, who drew in others. Satan by God's per- 
mission filled their hearts to follow Simon. “ QO foolisli Galatians,” saith Paul 
“who hath bewitched you?” Gal. iii. 1. These people are said to be bewitched 
by Simon, because they were so strangely infatuated to believe a lie. Or 
(2.) By his magic arts he did “‘many signs and lying wonders,” which seeme 
to be miracles, but really were not so; like those of the magicians of Egypt, 
and those of the man of sin, 2 Thes. ii. 9. When they knew no better, they 
were influenced by his sorceries; but when they were acquainted with Philip’s 
real miracles, they saw plainly that the one was real, and the other a sham, 
and there was as much difference as between Aaron’s rod and those of the 
magicians. ‘* What is the chaff to the wheat?” Jer. xxili. 28. 

Thus, notwithstanding the influence Simon Magus had had upon them, and 
the loathness there generally is in people to own themselves in an error, and 
to retract it, yet, when they saw the difference between Simon and Philip, 
they quitted Simons gave heed no longer to him, but to Philip. And thus 
you see, 

2nd. How strong the power of Divine grace is, by which they were bronght 
to Christ, who is truth itself; and was, as I may say, the great undeceiver. 
By that grace working with the Word, they that had been led captive by Satan 
were brought into obedience to Christ. Where Satan, as a strong man armed, 
kept possession of the palace, and thought himself safe, Christ, as a stronger 
than he, dispossessed him, and divided the spuil; led captivity captive, and 
made those the trophies of his victory whom the devil had triumphed over. 
Let us not despair of the worst, when even those whom Simon Magus had 
bewitched were brought to believe. 

2. Here is another thing yet more wonderful, that Simon Magus himself 
became a convert to the faith of Christ, in show and profession, for a time. 
“Is Saul also among the prophets?” Yes; ver. 13, “Simon himself believed 
also ;” he was convinced that Philip preached a true doctrine, because he saw 
it confirmed by real miracles, which he was the better able to judge of, because 
he was conscious to himself of the trick of his own pretended ones. Ist. The 
present conviction went so far, that he was baptized, was admitted as other 
believers were, into the church by baptism; and we have no reason to think 
that Philip did amiss in baptizing him, no, nor in baptizing him quickly. . 
Though he had been a very wicked man, a sorcerer, a pretender to Divine 
honours; yet, upon his solemn profession of repentance for his sin, and faith in 
Jesus Christ, he was baptized. For, as great wickedness before conversion 
keeps not true penitents from the benefit of God’s grace, so neither should it 
keep professing ones from church fellowship. Prodigals, when they return 
must be joyfully weleomed home, fhousis we cannot be sure but that they will 
play the prodigal again. Nay, though he was now but a hypocrite, and really 
in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity all this while, and would soon 
have been found to be so if he had been tried awhile, yet Philip baptized him; 
for it is God's prerogative to know the heart: the church and its ministers 
must go by a judgment of charity, as far as there is room for it, It is a maxim 
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viii. 2. “ Devout men:” 
Christianity. 

viii. 3. “ Made havoc:” ravaged; a word used of wild beasts or 
armies. ‘ Haling:” i.e, seizing. 

viii. 5. “ Philip :” one of the seven deacons (chap. vi. 5). Compare 
the same expression, “city of Samaria,” in John iv. 5, where Sychar is 
distinctly named as the city. ’ 

vii. 9. “Simon:” called Magus, from a word signifying exer | 
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most likely Jews not yet converted to 


cising magic arts” (“used sorcery,” English Version). He was born 
at Gitton, a city of Samaria; studied at Alexandria, where he became 
acquainted with the tenets uf the Gnostic school. He “amazed” or 
*“ astonished ” (not ‘‘ bewitched ’’) the people by his magic, insomuch 
that they said he was “the power of God which is called great.” 
Philip’s success threatening to draw off his followers and weaken his 
influence, and being doubtless astonished at the miracles wrought by 
Philip, and the gift of the Holy Spirit in answer to the laying on of 
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m the law, Donec contrarium patet, semper presumitur meliorr parti,—‘ We 
must hope the best as Jong as we can” And it isamaxim in the discipline of 
the church, De secretis non judicat ecclesia,‘ The secrets of the heart God 
only judgeth.’ 2nd. The present conviction jasted so long, that “he continued 
with Philip;” though afterwards he apostatized from Christianity, yet not 
quickly. te courted Philip’s acquaintance, and now he that had given out 
himself to be some great one, is content to sit at the feet of a preacher of the 
Gospel. Even bad men, very bad, may sometimes be in a good frame, very 
good: and they whose hearts still go after their covetousness, may possibly not 
only come before God as his people come, but continue with them. 3rd. The 
present conviction was wrought and kept up by the miracles; he wondered to 
see himself so far outdone in signs and miracles. Many wonder at the proofs 
of Divine truths that never experience the power of them. 


14 Now when the apostles which were at Jerusa- 
len heard that Samaria had received the word of 
God, they sent unto them Peter and John: 15 
Who, when they were come down, prayed for them, 
that they might receive the Holy Ghost: 16 (Hor 
as yet he was fallen upon none of them: only they 
were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.) 17 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received 
the Holy Ghost. 18 And when Simon saw that 
through laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy 
Ghost was given, he offered them money, 19 Say- 
ing, Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I 
lay hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost. 20 But 
Peter said unto him, Thy money perish with thee, 
because tliou hast thought that the gift of God may 
be purchased with money. 21 Thou hast neither 
part nor lot in this matter: for thy heart is not 
riglit in the sight of God. 22 Repent therefore of 
this thy wickedness, and pray God, if perhaps the 
thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee. 23 
For | perceive that thou art in the gall of bitterness, 
and in the bond of iniquity. 24 Then answered 
Simon, and said, Pray ye to the Lord for me, that 
none of these things which ye have spoken come 
upon me. 25 And they, when they had_ testified 
and preached the word of the Lord, returned to 
Jerusalem, and preached the gospel in many villages 


of the Samaritans. 


God had wonderfully owned Philip in his work as an evangelist at Samaria; 
but he could do no more than an evangelist. There were some peculiar powers 
reserved to the apostles for the keeping up of the dignity of their office; and 
here we have an account of what was done by two of them there, Peter and 
John. The twelve kept together at Jerusalem, ver. 1, and thither these good 
tidings were brought them, “That Samaria had received the Word of God,” 
ver, 14, that a great harvest of souls was gathered, and was likely to be 
nd ge fee in to Christ there. The Word of God was not only préached to them, 

ut received by them; they bade it welcome, admitted the light of it, and sub- 
mitted to the power of it. When they heard it, “they sent unto them Peter 
and John.” If Peter had been, as some say he was, the prince of the apostles, 
he would have sent some of them, or, if he had seen cause, would have gone 
himself of his own accord; but he was so far from that, that he submitted to 
an order of the house, and, as a servant to the body, went whither they sent 
him. ‘l'wo apostles were sent, the two most eminent, to Samaria, Ist. ‘lo 
encourage Philip, to assist him, and strengthen his hands. Ministers in a 
higher station, and that excel in gifts and graces, should contrive how they may 
be helpful to those in a lower sphere, and contribute to their comfort and 
usefulness. 2nd. To carry on the good work that was begun among the people, 
and with those heavenly graces that had enriched them to confer upon them 
spiritual gifts. Now observe, 

First. How they advanced and improved those of them that were sincere. 
It is said, ver. 16, that the Holy Ghost “ was as yet fallen upon none of them,” 
in those extraordinary powers which were conveyed by the descent of the 
Spirit upon the day of pentecost; they were none of them endued with the gift 

of tongues, which seems then to have been the most usual, immediate effect 
of the pouring out of the Spirit, see ch. x. 45, 46; which was both an eminent, 
sign to them which believed not, and of excellent service to them that did. 
This, and other such gifts, they had not, “only they were baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus,” and so engaged to him, and interested in him, which was 
necessary to salvation; and in that they had joy and satisfaction, ver. 8, though 
they Paid not speak with tongues. They that are indeed given up to Christ, 
and have experienced the sanctifying influences and operations of the Spirit of 
grace, have great reason to be thankful, and no reason to complain, though 
they have not those gifts that are for ornament, and would make them bright. 
Bu’ it is intended that they shall go on to the perfection of the present dis- 
ensation, for the greater honour of the Gospel. We have reason to think that 
Philip had received these gifts of the Holy Ghost himself, but not a power to 
confer them; the apostles must come to do that. And they did it, not upon 
all that were baptized, but upon some of them, and it should seem, such as 
were designed for some office in the church, or, at least, to be eminent, active 
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members of it; and upon some of them, one gift of the Holy Ghost, and upon 
others another: see 1 Cor. xii. 4,8; xiv. 26. Now in order to this, 

1. The apostles “ prayed for them,” ver. 15. The Spirit is given, not to our- 
selves only, Lu. xi. 13, but to others also, in answer to prayer. “ 1 will put my 
Spirit within you,” Hze. xxxvi. 7; “But I will for this be inquired of,” ver. 37, 
We may take encouragement from this example, in praying to Giud to give the 
renewing graces of the Holy Ghost to them whose spiritual welfare we are 
concerned for. For our children, for our friends, for our mivisters, we should 
pray, and pray earnestly, that they may receive the Holy Ghost; for that 
includes all blessings. 

2. They “laid their hands upon them;” to signify that their prayers were 
answered, and that the gift of the Holy Ghost was conferred upon them; for 
upon the use of this sign, “they received the Holy Ghost, and spake with 
tongues.” The laying on of hands was anciently used in blessing by those 
who blessed with authority. Thus the apostles biensed these new converts, 
ordained some to be ministers, and confirmed others in their Christianity. 
We cannot now, nor can any, thus give the Holy Ghost by the laying on of 
hands ; but this may intimate to us, that those whom we pray for we should 
use our endeavours with. 

Secondly. How they discovered and discarded him that was a hypocrite 
among them, and that was Simon Magus; for they knew how to “ sepurate 
between the precious and the vile.” Now, observe here, 

1. The wicked proposal that Simon made, by which his hypecrisy wis dis- 
covered; ver. 18, 19, “ When he saw that through laying on of the apussies’ 
hands the Holy Ghost was given,” which should haye contirmed his faith i: une 
doctrine of Christ, and increased his veneration for the apostles, it gave bim 


| a notion of Christianity as no other but an exalted piece of sorcery, in which 


he thought himself capable of being equal to the apostles, and therefore 
“ offered them money, saying, Give me also this power.” He doth not desire 
them to lay their hands on him, that he might receive the Holy Ghos himself, 
for he did not foresee that any thing was to be got by that, but that they 
would convey to him a power to bestow the gift upon others. He wa- ambi- 
tious to have the honour of an apostle, but not at all solicitous to heve the 
spirit and disposition of a Christian. He was more desirous to gain hurour to 
himself than to do good to others. Now, in making this motion, Ist, ile put 
a great affront upon the apostles, as if they were mercenary men, would do 
any thing for money, and loved it as well as he did; whereas they had left what 
they had for Christ, so far were they from aiming to make it more. 2nd. He 
put a great affront upon Christianity, as if the miracles that were wrought for 
the proof of it were done by magic arts, only of a different nature from what he 
himself had practised formerly. 3rd. He shewed that, like Balaam, he aimed at 
the rewards of divination; for he would not have bidden money for this power 
if he had not hoped to get money by it. 4th. He shewed that he had a very high 
conceit of himself,and that he had never had his heart truly humbled. Such 
a wretch as he had been before his baptism, should have asked, like the pro- 
digal, to be made as one of the hired servants; but, as soon as he is admitted 
into the family, no less a place will serve him than to be one of the stewards 
of the household, and to be intrusted with a power which Philip himself had 
not, but the apostles only. 

2. The just rejection of his proposal, and the cutting reproof Peter gave him 
for it, ver. 20—23. 

Ist. Peter shews him his crime; ver. 20, Thou hast thought that the gift 
of God may be purchased with money.” And thus, First. He had overvalued 
the wealth of this world, as if it were an equivalent for any thing; and as if 
because, as Solomon saith, It answers all things relating to the life that now is, 
it would answer all things relating to the other life, and would purchase the 
pardon of sin, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and eternal life. Secondly. He had 
undervalued the gift of the Holy Ghost, and put it upon a level with the 
common gifts of nature and providence. He thought the power of an apostle 
might as well be had for a good fee as the advice of a physician ora lawyer 
which was the greatest despite that could be done to the Spirit of grace. All 
the buying and selling of pardons and indulgences in the church of Rome is 
the product of this same wicked “ thought, that the gift of God may be pur- 
chased with money,” when the offer of Divine grace, so expressly runs, “* with- 
out money and without price.” 

2nd. He shews him his character, which is inferred from his crime. From 
every thing that a man saith or doth amiss we cannot infer that he is a hypo- 
crite in the profession he makes of religion; but this of Simon’s was such a 
fundamental error as could by no means consist with a state of grace. ‘lis 
bidding money (and that got by sorcery too) was an incontestable evidence that 
he was yet under the power of a worldly and carnal mind, and was yet that 
natural man which “receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, nei.ner can 
he know them.” And therefore Peter tells him tainly, First. That his 
“heart is not right in the sight of God,” ver. 21. Though thou professest to 
believe, and art baptized, yet thou art not sincere. We are as our hearts are; 
if they be not right we are wrong; and they are open in the sight of God, whe 
knows them, judgeth them, and judgeth of us by them. That our hearts are 
what they are in the sight of God, who cannot be deceived; and, if they be not 
right in his sight, whatever our pretensions be, our religion is vain, and will 
stand usin no stead. Our great concern is to approve ourselves to Him in our 
integrity, for otherwise we cheat ourselves into our own ruin. Some refer this 
particularly to the proposal he made. What he asked is denied him, because 
his “ heart is not right in the sight of God” in asking it; he doth not aim at the 
glory of God, or the honour of Christ in it, but to make a hand of it for him- 
self; he “asks and has not, because he asks amiss, that he may consume it upon 
his lusts,” and be still thought some great one. Secondly. ‘That he is “in the 
gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity;” “I perceive” that thou art so, 
ver. 33. This is plain dealing; and plain dealing is best, when we are dealing 
about souls and eternity. Simon had got a great name among the people, and 
of late a good name too among God’s people; and yet Peter here gives him 
a black character. Note, It is possible for a man to continue under the power 
of sin, and yet toput ona form of godliness. “I perceiveit,” saith Peter. It was 
not so much by the spirit of discerning with which Peter was endued that he 

erceived this as by Simon’s discovery of it in the proposal he made. Note, 
The disguises of hypocrites many times are soon seen through. ‘The nature 
of the wolf shews itself, notwithstanding the cover of the sheep’s clothing. 
Now the character here given of Simon is really the character of all wicked 
people. Ist. They are “in the gall of bitterness;” odious to God as that which 
is bitter «s gall is to us. Sin is an abominable thing which the Lord hates, 
and sinners are by it made abominable to him; they are vicious in their own 
nature. Indwelling sin is a root of bitterness, that bears gall and wormwood, 
Deu. xxix. 18. The faculties corrupted, and the mind embittered against all 
good, Heb. xii. 15. It speaks, likewise, the pernicious consequences of sin; the 
end is bitter as wormwood. 2nd. ‘They are“ in the bond of iniquity;” bound 
over to the judgment of God by the guilt of sin, and bound under the dominion 
of Satan by the power of sin; led captive by him at his will; and it is a sore 
bondage, like that in Egypt, making the life bitter. 

3rd. He reads him his doom in two things: First. He shall sink with his 
worldly wealth, which he overvalued; “Thy money perish with thee.” 1st. 


the apostles’ hands, he not only became a disciple, but desired to 
purchase from the apostles the power of imparting the Holy Spirit. 
There seems little doubt that his professed discipleship and his 
request were dictated by the desire to carry on the practice of magic. 
From this offer on the part of Simon has originated the term 
“simony,” applied to the purchase of any spiritual office. 

viii. 23. “Gall of bitterness:” the gall was regarded as the seat 
of the poison of serpents. 


viii. 25. Compare Luke ix. 52—56. 

viii. 26. ‘‘Gaza:” one of the five principal cities of the Philistines. 
It was given to Judah, but was taken by the Philistines, and was 
always regarded as a Philistian city. (See 1 Sam. vi. 17; 2 Kings 
xviii. 8.) It was given to Herod by Augustus, and afterwards was 
attached to the province of Syria. ‘‘ Which is desert:” referring not 
to Gaza, which was a flourishing city at the time, but to the road 
Philip was to take—that which was desert. 
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Hereby Peter rejects his offer with the utmost disdain and indignation. Dost | 
thou think thou canst bribe us to betray our trust, and to put the power we are 
intrusted with into such unworthy hands? Away with thee and thy money 
too, we will have nothing to do with either; “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
When we are tempted with money to do an evil thing, we should see what 
a perishing thing money is, and scorn to be biassed with it. It is the character 
of the upright man, that he shakes his hands from holding, from touching, of 
bribes, Jsa. xxxiii. 15. 2nd. He warns him of his danger of utter destruction 
if he continued in this mind; Thy money will perish, and thou wilt lose it, and 
all that thou canst purchase with it. As “meats for the belly, and the belly 
for meats,” 1 Cor. vi. 13, so goods for money, and money for goods; “but God 
shall destroy both it and them,” they perish in the using. But that is not the 
worst of it; thou wilt perish with it, and it with thee, and it will be an aggra- 
vation of thy ruin, and a heavy load upon thy perishing soul, that thou hadst 
money which might have been made to turn to a good account, DUN xvas 93 
which might have been laid at the apostles’ feet as a charity, and would have 
been accepted, but was thrust into their hands as a bribe, and was rejected. 
Son, remember this. Secondly. He shall come short of the spiritual blessings 
which he undervalued; ver. 21, “Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter.” 
Thou hast nothing to do with the gifts of the Holy Ghost, thou dost not under- 
stand them, thou art exeluded from them, hast put a bar in thine own door; 
thou canst not receive the Holy Gkost thyself, nor power to confer the Holy 
Ghost upon others, for “thy heart is not right in the sight of God” if thou 
thinkest that Christianity is a trade to live by in this world; and therefore 
thou hast no part or lot in the eternal life in the other world which the Gospel 
offers. Note, Ist. There are many who profess the Christian religion, and yet 
have no part or lot in the matter, no part in Christ, Jno. xiii. 8, no lot in the 
heavenly Canaan. 2nd. They are those whose hearts are “not right in the 
sight of God,” are not animated by a right spirit, nor guided by a right rule, 
nor directed to the right end. 

4th. He gives him good counsel notwithstanding, ver. 22. Though he was 
angry with him, yet he did not abandon him; and, though he would have him 
see his case to be very bad, yet he would not have him think it desperate: yet 
now there is hope in Israel. Observe, 

First. What it is that he adviseth him to. He must do his first works. 1st. 
He must repent; must see his error, and retract it, must change his mind and 
way; must be humbled and ashamed for what he has done; his repentance 
must be particular; Repent of this, own thyself guilty in this, and be sorry for 
it. He must lay load upon himself for it, must not extenuate it by calling it 
a mistake, or misguided zeal; but must aggravate it by calling it wickedness. 
his wickedness, the fruit of his own corruption. Those that have said an 
done amiss must, as far as they can, unsay it, and undo it again by repentance. 
2nd. He must pray to God, must pray that God would give him repentance, and 
pardon upon repentance. Penitents must pray, which implies a desire towards 
God, and a confidence in Christ. Simon Magus, as great a man as he thinks 
himself, shall not be courted into the apostles’ communion, how much soever 
some would think it a reputation to them, upon any other terms than those 
upon which other sinners are admitted,—repentance and prayer. 

Secondly. What encouragement he gives him to do this. “If perhaps the 
thought of thy heart,” this wicked thought of thine, “may be forgiven thee.” 
Note, Ist. There may be a great deal of wickedness in the thought of the heart, 
its false notions, and corrupt affections, and wicked projects, which must be 
repented of, or we are undone. 2nd. The thought of the heart, though never 
so wicked, yet shall be forgiven upon our repentance, and not laid to our charge. 
When Peter here puts a ‘ perhaps’ upon it, the doubt is of the sincerity of his 
repentance, not of his pardon, if his repentance be sincere. ‘If, indeed, the 
thought of thy heart may be forgiven;’ so it may be read. Or, it intimates that 
the greatness of his sin might justly make the pardon doubtful, though the 
promise uf the Gospel had put the matter out of doubt, in case he did truly 
repent. Like that, Lam. iii. 29, “If so be there may be hope.” 

3. Simon’s request to them to pray for him, ver. 24. He was startled and put 
into confusion by that which Peter said, finding that resented thus, which he 
thought would have been embraced with both arms; and he cries ont, “ Pray 
ye to the Lord for me, that none of the things which ye have spoken come upon 
me.” Here was, Ist. Something well. That he was affected with the reproof 
given him, and terrified by the character given of him; enough to make the 
2toutest heart to tremble. And that, being so, he begged the prayers of the 
upostles for him, wishing to have an interest in them who, he believed, had 
a good interest in Heaven. 2nd. Something wanting. He begged of them to 
pray for him, but did not pray for himself, as he ought to have done; and in 
desiring them to pray for him his concern is more that the judgments he had 
made himself liable to might be prevented, than that his corruptions might 
be mortified, and his heart, by Divine grace, be made right in the sight of God. 
Like Pharaoh, who would have Moses entreat the Lord tur him, that he would 
take away this death only, not that he would take away this sin, this hardness 
of heart, #z. viii. 8; x. 17. Some think Peter had denounced some particular 
judgments against him, as against Ananias and Sapphira, which, upon this sub- 
mission of his, at the apostles’ intercession, were prevented. Or, from what is 
related, he might infer that some token of God’s wrath would fall upon him 
which he thus dreaded and deprecated. : 

Lastly. Here is the return of the apostles to Jerusalem, when they had 
finished the business they came about; for as yet they were not to disperse. 
But, though they came hither to do that work which was peculiar to them as 
apostles, yet, opportunity offering itself, they applied themselves to that which 
was common to all gospel ministers. 1. There in the city of Samaria they 
were preachers; they “testified the word of the Lord,” sclemnly attested the 
truth of the Gospel, and confirmed what the other ministers preached. They 
did not pretend to bring them any thing new, though they were apostles, but 
bore their testimony to the Word of the Lord as they had received it. 2. In 
their road home they were itinerant preachers: as they passed through many 
villages of the Samaritans they preached the Guspel. Though the congre- 
gations there were nothing so considerable as in the cities, either for number or 

gure, yet their souls were as previous ; and the apostles did not think it below 
them to preach the Gospel to them. God has a regard to the inhabitants of his 
villages in Israel, Jud. v. 11, and so should we. 


26 And the angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, 
saying, Arise, and go toward the south unto the 
way that gocth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, 
which is desert. 27 And he arose and went: and, 
behold, a man of Etliopia, an eunuch of great 
authority under Candace queen of the Ethiopians, 
who had the charge of all her treasure, and had come 
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they were come u 
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to Jerusalem for to worship, 28 Was returning, 
and sitting in his chariot read Esaias the prophet. 
29 Then the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and 
join thyself to this chariot. 30 And Pluilip ran 


thither to him, and heard him read the prophet 


Esaias, and said, Understandest thou what thou 
readest? 31 And he said, How can I, except some 
And he desired Philip that 
he would come up and sit with him. 82 The place 
of the scripture which he read was this, He was led 
as a sheep to the slaughter; and like a lamb dumb 
before his shearer, so opened he not his mouth: 
33 In his humiliation his judgment was taken away: 


‘and who shall declare his generation ? for his life is 


taken from the earth. 34 And the eunuch answered 
Philip, and said, I pray thee, of whom speaketh the 
prophet this? of himself, or of some other man? 
35 Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at the 
same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus. 36 
And as they went on their way, they came unto a 
certain water: and the eunuch said, See, here is 
water; what doth hinder me to be baptized? 37 
And Philip said, If thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, 
1 believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 38 
And he commanded the chariot to stand still: and 
they went down both into the water, both Philip and 
the eunuch; and he baptized him. 39 And when 
out of the water, the Spirit of 
the Lord caught away Philip, that the eunuch saw 


‘him no more: and he went on his way rejoicing. 
40 But Philip was found at Azotus: and passing 


through he preached in all the cities, till he came to 
Ceesarea. i 


GAZA,.—Ver. 26, 


We have here the story of the conversion of an Ethiopian eunuch to the faith 
of Christ; by whom we have reason to think the knowledge of Christ was 
sent into that country where he lived, and that scripture fulfilled, “ Ethiopia 
Ge soon stretch out her hands,” one of the first of the nations, “ unto God,” 

s. Ixvni. 31. 

First. Philip the evangelist is directed into the road where he would meet 
with this Ethiopian, ver. 26. When the churches in Samaria were settled, and 
had ministers appointed them, the anea es went back to Jerusalem, but Phili 
stays, expecting to be employed in breaking up fresh ground in the country. 
And here we have, 

1. Direetion given him by an angel (probably in a dream or vision of the 
night) what course to steer; “ Arise, and go towards the south.” Though 
angels were not employed to preach the Gospel, they were often employed in 


viii. 27. “ Ethiopia:”’ a country to the south of Egypt, which em- 
braced in its most extended sense the modern Nubia, Sennaar, 
Kordofan, and Northern Abyssinia. ‘The Hebrews do not appear to 
have had much practical acquaintance with Ethiopia itself, though the 
Ethiopians were well known to them through their intercourse with 
Egypt. They were, however, perfectly aware of its position (Ezek. 
xxix. 10), and they describe it as a well-watered country, lying 
‘by the side of’ (Authorised Version, ‘beyond’) the waters of 
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Cush (Isa. xviii. 1; Zeph. iii. 10), being traversed by the two 
branches of the Nile and by the Astaboras, or Tacazze. The Nile 
descends with a rapid stream in this part of its course, forming 
a series of cataracts; its violence seems to be referred to in Isa. 
Xviii. 2: ‘whose land the rivers have spoiled.’ The Hebrews seem 
also to have been aware of its tropical characteristics, the words 
translated in the Authorised Version ‘the land shadowing with 
wings’ (Isa. xvi. 1) admitting of the sense‘ the land of the shadows 


4 


aeDisk 


carrying messages to ministers for advice and encouragement, as ch. v. 19. We 
cannot now expect such guides in our way, but doubtless there is a special 
providence of God conversant about the removes and settlements of ministers ; 
and, one way or other, he will direct those who sincerely desire to follow him 
into that way in which he will own them; he will guide them with his eye. 
must go southward, to the way that leads from Jerusalem to Gaza, through the 
desert, or wilderness of Judah. Philip would never have thought of going 
thither, into a desert, into a common road through the desert,—small probability 
of finding work there,—yet thither he is sent, according to our Saviour’s parable, 
foretelling the call cf the Gentiles, “Go ye into the highways, and the hedges,’ 
Mat. xxii. 9. Sometimes God opens a door of opportunity to his ministers in 
places very unlikely. 

2. His obedience to this direction; ver. 27, ‘‘he arose and went,” without 
objecting, or so much as asking, What business have | there? or what likeli- 
hood of doing good there? He went out, not knowing whither he went, or 
whom he was to meet. 

Secondly. An account is given of this eunuch, ver. 27, who, and what he was 
on whom this distinguishing favour was bestowed. 

1. He was a foreigner; “a man of Ethiopia.” There were two Ethiopias; 
one in Arabia, but that lay east from Canaan. It should seem this was 
Ethiopia in Africa, which lay south, beyond Egypt, a great way off from Jeru- 
salem; for in Christ they that were afar off were made nigh, according to the 
promise, that the ends of the earth should see the great salvation. The Ethio- 
igh were looked upon as the meanest and most despicable of the nations, 

lackamoors, as if nature had stigmatized them; yet the Gospel is sent to 
them, and Divine grace luoketh upon them, though they are black, though the 
sun has looked upon them. 

2. He was a person of quality, a great man in his own country; ‘a eunuch,” 
not in body, but in offins lord chamberlain, or steward of the household. And 
either by the dignity of his place, or by his personal character, which com- 
manded respect, he was “of great authority,” and bore a mighty sway “ under 
Candace, queen of the Ethiopians,” who, probably, was successor to the queen 
of Sheba, who is called the queen of the south; that country being governed 
by queens, to whom Candace was a common name, as Pharaoh to the kings of 
Egypt. He had the “charge of all her treasure,” so great a trust did she 
repose in him. “ Not many mighty, not many noble are called,” but some are. 

3. He was a proselyte to the Jewish religion, for he came “to Jerusalem for 
to worship.” Some think he was a proselyte of righteousness, that was circum- 
cised and kept the feasts; others that he was only a proselyte of the gate, a 
Gentile, but that had renounced idolatry, and worshipped the God of Israel 
occasionally in the court of the Gentiles. But if so, then Peter was not the 
first that preached the Gospel to the Gentiles, as he saith he was. Some think 
there were remains of the knowledge of the true God in this country ever 
since the queen of Sheba’s time; and probably the ancestor of this eunuch 
was one of her attendants, who transmitted to his posterity what he learned 
at Jerusalem. 

Thirdly. Philip and the eunuch are bronght together into a close conversa- 
tion; and now i 
for there he meets with a chariot that shall serve for a synagogue, and one man, 
the conversion of whom shall be in effect, fur aught he knows, the conversion 
of a whole nation. 

1. Philip is ordered to fallin company with this traveller that is going home 
from Jerusalem towards Gaza, thinking he has done all the business of his 
‘ourney, when the great business which 
designed in it, was yet undone. He had.been at Jerusalem, where the apostles 
were preaching the Christian faith, and multitudes professing it, and yet there 


he had taken no notice of it, and made no inquiries after it, nay, it should seem | 
had slighted it, and turned his back upon it; yet the grace of God pursues him, | 


overtakes him in the desert, and there overcomes him. Thus God is often 
found of those that sought him not, Jsa. Ixv. 1. Philip has this order, not by an 
angel as before, but by the Spirit whispering it in his ear; ver. 29, ‘‘ Go near, 
and join thyself to this chariot;” go so near as that the gentleman may take 
notice of thee. We should study to do good to those we light in company with 
upon the road: thus the lips of the righteous may feed many. We should not 
be so shy of all strangers as some affect to be. Those we know nothing else, 
we know this of, that they have souls. 

2. He finds him reading in his Bible, as he sat in his chariot, ver. 28. He ran 
to him and heard him read; he read up for the benefit of those that were with 
him, ver. 30. He not only relieved the tediousness of the journey, but redeemed 
time by reading, not philosophy, history, or politics, much less a romance or 
a play, but the Scriptures; the Book of Esaias. That book Christ read in, 
Lu. iv. 17, and the eunuch here; which should recommend it particularly to 
our reading. Perhaps the eunuch was now reading over again those portions 
of Scripture which he had heard read and expounded at Jerusalem, that he 
might recollect what he had heard. Note, Ist. It is the duty of every one of 


us to converse much with the holy Scriptures. 2nd. Persons of-quality should | 


abound more than others in the exercises of piety, because their example will 
influence many, and they have their time more at command. 3rd. It is wisdom 
for men of business to redeem time for holy duties. Time is precious, and it is 
the best husbandry in the world to gather up the fragments of time, that none 
be lost ; to fill up every minute with something that will turn to a good account. 
4th. When we are returning from public worship we should use means in 
private for the keeping up of the good affections there kindled, and the pre- 
serving of the good impressions there made, 1 Chr. xxix. 18. 5th. Those that 
are diligent in searching the ee fear are in a fair way to improve in know- 


ledge; for “to him that hath shall be given.” 


hilip shall know the meaning of his being sent into a desert, | 


the overruling providence of God ; 


He | 
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' 
3. He puts a fair question to him, * Understandest thou what thou readest ?” 


Not by way of reproach, but with design to offer him his service. Note, What 
we read and hear of the Word of God it ey concerns us to understand; 
especially what we read and hear concerning Christ; and therefore we should 
often ask ourselves whether we understand it or no. “ Have ye understood 
all these things?” Mat. xiii. 51. And have ye understood them aright? We 
eannot profit vy the Scriptures unless we do in some measure understand them, 
1 Cor. xiv.16, 17.. And, blessed be God, what is necessary to salvation is easy 
to be understood. 

4. He, in a sense of his need of assistance, desires Philip’s company; ver. 31, 
“How can [” understand, saith he, “except some one guide me?” therefore 
pray come up and sit with me. Ist. He speaks as one that had very low 
thoughts of himself and his own capacity and attainments. He was so far from 
taking it as an affront to be asked whether he understood what he read, 
though Philip was a stranger, on foot, and probably looked mean, (which many 
a less man would have done, and huve called him an impertinent fellow, and 
bid him go about his business, What was it to him ?) that he takes the question 
kindly ; makes a very modest reply, “ How can 1?” We bave reason to think 
he was an intelligent man, and as well acquainted with the meaning of Scrip- 
ture as most were, and yet modestly confesseth his weakness. ote, Those 
that would learn must see their need to be taught. The prophet must first own 
that, he knows not what these be, and then the angel will tell him, Zec. iv. 13. 
ynd, He speaks as one very desirous to be taught. to have some one to guide 
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of both sides,’ the shadows falling towards the north and south at 
different periods of the year. The papyrus boats (‘vessels of bul- 
rushes,’ Isa. xviii. 2), which were peculiarly adapted to the navigation 
of the Upper Nile, admitting of being carried on men’s backs when 
- necessary, were regarded as a characteristic feature of the country. 
The Hebrews carried on commercial intercourse with Ethiopia, its 
merchandise consisting of ebony, ivory, frankincense, and gold and 
precious stones.” There seems little evidence that the man referred 
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him. Observe, He read the Scripture, though there were many things in it 
which he did not understand. Though there be many things in the Scriptures 
whieh are dark and hard to be understood, nay, which are often misunderstood 
yet we must not therefore throw them by; but study them for the sake of 
those things that are easy, which is the likeliest way to come by degrees to the 
understanding of those things that are difficult ; for knowledge and grace grow 
gradually. 3rd. He invited Philip to come up and sit with b'm: not as Jehu 
took Jonadab into his chariot, to come and see his zeal for the Lord of hosts, 
2 Kin. x. 16; but rather, Come, see my ignorance, and instruct me. He will 
gladly do Philip the honour to take him into the coach with him, if Philip will 
do him the favour to expound a portion of Scripture to him. Note, In order to 
our right understanding of the Scripture, it is requisite we should have some 
one to guide us; some good books, and some good men, but above all, the Spirit 
of grace to lead us into all truth. 

Fourthly. The portion of Scripture which the eunuch recited, with some 
hints of Philip’s discourse upon it. The preachers of the Gospel had a very 
good handle to take hold of those by that were conversant with the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, and received them, especially when they found them 
actually engaged in the study of them, as the eunuch was here. 

1. The chapter he was reading was the 53rd of Isaiah, two verses of which 
are here quoted, (ver. 32, 33;) part of the 7th and 8th verses; they are set down 
according to the Septuagint version, which in some things differs from the 
original Hebrew. Grotius thinks the eunuch read it in the Hebrew, but Luke 
takes the Septuagint translation, as readier to the language in which he wrote; 
and he supposeth that the eunuch had learned from the many Jews that were 
in Ethiopia both their religion and language. But, considering that the Septua- 

int version was made in Egypt, which was the next country adjoining to 

ithiopia, and lay betwixt them and Jerusalem, | rather think that translation 
was most familiar to him. It appears by Jsa. xx. 4, that there was much com- 
munication between those two nations, Egypt and Ethiopia. The greatest 
variation from the Hebrew is, that what in the original is, “* He was taken from 
prison and from judgment,” hurried with the utmost violence and precipitation 
from one judgment-seat to another ; or, * From force and from judgment he was 
taken away,’ that is, It was from the fury of the people, and their continual 
clamours, and the judgment of Pilate thereupon, that he was taken away; is 
here read, “ In his humiliation his judgment was taken away ;” he appeared so 
mean and despicable in their eyes, that they denied him common justice, and, 
against all the rules of equity, which every man is entitled to the benefit of 
they declared him innocent, and yet condemned him to die; nothing criminal 
can be proved upon him, but he is down, and down with him. ‘Thus, “in his 
humiliation his judgment was taken away ;” so the sense is much the same with 
that of the Hebrew. 

So that these verses foretold concerning the Messiah, Ist. That he should 
die; should be led to the slaughter, as sheep that were offered in sacrifice. 
That his life should be taken from among men, taken from the earth. With 
what little reason then was the death of Christ a stumblingblock to the unbe- 
lieving Jews, when it was so plainly foretold by their own prophets? and was 
so necessary to the accomplishment of his undertaking ? Then is the offence of 
the cross ceased. 2nd. That he should die wrongfully ; should die by violence, 
should be hurried out of his life, and “his judgment shall be taken away ;” no 
justice done him; for he must be eut off, but not for himself. 3rd. That he 
should die patiently, like “a lamb dumb before the shearer ;” nay, and before 
the butcher too; so “he opened not his mouth.” Never was such an example 
of patience as our Lord Jesus was in his sufferings; when he was accused, 
when he was abused, he was silent, reviled not again, threatened not. 4th. That 
yet he should live for ever, to ages which cannut be numbered; for so 1 under- 
stand those words, ‘‘ Who shall declare his generation?” The Hebrew word 
properly signifies, ‘ The duration of one life,’ Hecl. i. 4. Now who can conceive 
or express how long he shall continue notwithstanding this; ‘‘for his life is” 
only “taken from the earth;” in heaven he shall live to endless and innu- 
merable ages, as it follows in Zsa. liii. 10, “* He shall prolong his days.” 

2. The eunuch’s question upon this is, “ Of whom speaketh the prophet 
this?” ver. 34. He doth not desire Philip to give him some critical remarks 
upon the words and phrases, and the idioms of the language, but to acquaint him 
with the general scope and design of the prophecy, to furnish him with a key, 
in the use of which he might, by comparing one thing with another, be let inta 
the meaning of the particular passages. Prophecies had usually in them some- 
thing of obscurity, till they were explained by the accomplishment of them, as 
thts now was. It is a material question he asks, and a very sensible one: ‘Doth 
the prophet speak this of himself, in expectation of being used, being misused, 
as the other prophets were? Or doth he speak it of some other man, in his 
own age, or in some age to come?’ ‘Though the modern Jews will not allow it 
to be spoken of the Messiah, yet their ancient doctors did so interpret it; and 
perhaps the eunuch knew it, and did partly understand it so himself, only he 
proposed this question to draw on discourse with Philip; for the way to improve 
in learning, is to consult the learned. As they must inquire the law at the mouth 
of the priests, Mal. ii. 7, so they must inquire the Gospel, especially that part 
of the treasure which is hid in the field of the Old Testament, at the mouth 
of the ministers of Christ. The way to receive good instructions is to ask good 
questions. 

3. Philip takes this fair occasion given him to open to him the great mystery 
of the Gospel concerning Jesus Christ, and him crucified. He “ began at this 
Scripture,” took that for his text (us Christ did another passage of the same 
prophecy, Zw. iv. 21) “and preached unto him Jesus,” ver. 35. That is all the 
account given us of Philip's sermon, because it was the same in effect with 
Peter’s sermons, which we have had before. The business of Gospel ministers 
is to preach Jesus, and that is the preaching that is likely to do good. It is 
probable Philip had now oceasion for his gift of tongues, that he might preach 
Christ to this Ethiopian in the language of his own country. And here we 
have an instance of speaking of the things of God, and speaking of them to good 
purpose, not only as we sit in the house, but as we walk by the way, according 
to that rule, Dew. vi. 7. f i } 

Fifthly. The eunuch is baptized in the name of Christ, ver. 36—38. It is 
probable the eunuch had heard at Jerusalem of the doctrine of Christ, so that 
it was not altogether new to him. But if he had, what could that do towards 
this speedy conquest that was made of his heart for Christ? It was a powerful 
working of the Spirit with and by Philip’s preaching that gained the point. 
Now here we have, : f 

1. The modest proposal which the eunuch made of himself to baptism ; ver. 36, 
“As they went on their way,” discoursing of Christ, the eunuch asking more 
questions, and Philip answering them to his satisfaction, “they came unto a 
certain water,” a well, river, or pond, the sight of which made the eunuch think 
of being baptized. Thus God, by hints of providence which seem casual, some- 
times puts his people in mind of their duty, which otherwise perhaps they 
would not have thought of. The eunuch knew not how little a while Philip 
might be with him. nor where he might afterwards inquire for him; he ceuld 
not expect his travelling with him to his next stage, and therefore, if Philip 
think fit, he will take the present convenience which offers itself of being 
baptized ; ‘‘ See, here is water,” which perhaps we may not meet with a great 


to in this verse was of Israelitish descent. He was most likely a 
Gentile, and was reading the Greek version of the Scriptures, which 
was generally used in Egypt. “Candace” was the regal title of the 
queens of Ethiopia. 

viii. 33. Cook says, “The exact meaning of the original appears 
to be, ‘He was taken away by a cruel and oppressive judgment; 
being humbled, afflicted, and crucified.’”” And again: ‘‘ We may per- 
haps understand the expression, ‘his generation,’ to mean, ‘ Who can 
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while again, “ What doth hinder me to be baptized?” Canst thou shew any 
cause why I should not be admitted a disciple and follower of Christ by bap- 
tism? Observe, Ist. He doth not demand baptism, doth not say, Here is water, 
and here | am resolved I will be baptized; for, if Philip have any thing to offer 
to the contrary, he is willing to waive it for the present. If he think him not 
fit to be baptized, or if there be any thing in the institution of the ordinance 
which will not admit such a speedy administration of it, he will not insist upon 
it. The most forward zeal must submit to order and rule. But, 2nd. He doth 
desire it; and, uuless Philip can shew cause why not, he desires it now, and is 
not willing to defer it. Note, In the solemn dedicating and devoting of our- 
selves to God itis good to make haste and not to delay: for the present time 
is the best time, Ps. exix. 60. They who have received the thing signified by 
baptism, should not put off receiving the sign. The eunuch feared lest the good 
affections now working in him should cool and abate, and therefore was willing 
presently to bind his soul with the baptismal bonds unto the Lord, that he 
might bring the matter to an Issue. | 4 : 

2. The fair declaration which Philip made him of the terms upon which he 
might have the privilege of baptism; ver. 17, “If thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest;” that is, If thou believest this doctrine, which I have 
preached to thee ns Hoare esus; if thou receive the record God has given 
concerning him, and set to thy seal that it is true. He must believe with all his 
heart, for with the heart man believeth; not with the head only, by an assent to 
gospel truths, in the understanding, but with the heart, by a consent of the 
will to gospel terms. If thou do indeed believe with all thy heart, thou art 
by that united to Christ; and, if thou give proofs and evidences that thou dost 
so, thou mayest by baptism be joined to the church. A; : 

3. The confession of faith which the eunuch made in order to his being 
baptized. It is very short, but it is comprehensive, and much to the pur- 
ose, and what was sufficient, “1 believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 

le was before a worshipper of the true God, so that all he had to do now was 
to receive Christ Jesus the Lord. Ist. He believes that Jesus is the Christ, 
the true Messiah promised, the anointed one. 2nd. That Christ is Jesus, a 
Saviour, the alone Saviour of his people from their sins. And, 3rd. That this 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, that he has a Divine nature, as the Son is of 
the same nature with the Father; and that, being the Son of God, he is the 
heir of all things. his is the principal peculiar doctrine of Christianity, and 
whosoever believe this with all their heart, and confess it, they and their seed 
are to be baptized. : 

4. The baptizing of him hereupon. The eunuch ordered his coachman to 
stop, “commanded the chariot to stand still;” it was the best baiting-place he 
ever met with in any of his journeys. “They went down both into the water,” 
for they had no convenient vessels with them, being upon a journey, wherewith 
to take up water, and must therefore go down into it; not that they stripped 
off their clothes, and went naked into the water, but, going barefoot according 
to the custom, they went perhaps up to the ancles or midleg into the water, 
and Philip sprinkled water upon him according to the prophecy which this 
eunuch had probably but just now read, (for it was but a few verses before those 
whieh Philip found him upon,) and was very apposite to his case, Jsu. lii. 15: 
“So shall he sprinkle many nations; kings and great men shall shut their 
months at him,” shall submit to him, and acquiesce in him, “‘for that which had 
not before been told them shall they see, and that which they had not heard 
shall they consider.” Observe, ‘Though Philip had very lately been deceived in 
Simon Magus, and had admitted him to baptism, though he afterwards appeared 
to be no true convert, yet he did not therefore scruple to baptize the eunuch 
upon his profession of faith immediately, without putting him upon a longer 
trial than usual. If some hypocrites crowd into the church, that afterwards 
prove a grief and scandal to us, yet we must not therefore make the door of 
admission any straiter than Christ has made it; they shall answer for their 
apostacy, and not we. 

Sixthly. Philip and the eunuch are parted presently; and this is as surpris- 
ing as the uther parts of the story. One would have expected that the eunuch 
should either have stayed with Philip, or have taken him along with him into 
his own country; and, there being so many ministers in these parts he might be 
spared, and it would be worth while. But God ordered otherwise; as soon as 
“they were come up out of the water,” before the eunuch went into his chariot 
again, “the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip,” ver. 39; and did not give 
him time to make an exhortation to the eunuch, as usual after baptism, which 
it is probable the one intended, and the other expected. But his sudden depar- 
ture was sufficient to make up the want of that exhortation, for it seems to 
lave been miraculous, and that he was caught up in the air in the eunuch’s 
sight, and so carried out of his sight; and the working of this miracle upon 
Philip was a confirmation of his doctrine, as much as the working of a miracle 
by him would have been. He was caught away, and the “eunuch saw him no 
more;” but, having lost his minister, returned to the use of his Bible again. 
Now here we are told, 

1. How the eunuch was disposed; he “ went on his way rejoicing.” He pursued 
bis journey, business called him home, and he must hasten to it; for it was no 
way inconsistent with his Christianity, which places no sanctity or perfection 
in men being hermits or recluses, but is a religion which men may and ought 
to carry about with them into the affairs of this life. But he went on rejoicing; 
so far was he from reflecting upon this sudden resolution, and change, or 
advancement rather, in his religion, with any regret, that his second thoughts 
confirmed him abundantly in it, and he went on “rejoicing with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory ;” he was never better pleased in all his life. Ist. He rejoiced 
that he himself was joined to Christ, and had an interest in him. And, 2nd. 
‘That he had these good tidings to bring to his countrymen, and a prospect of 
bringing them also, by virtue of his interest among them, into fellowship with 
Christ; for he returned not only a Christian but a minister. And some copies 
read this verse thus: ‘and when they were come up out of the water, the Holy 
Spirit fell upon the eunuch,’ (without the ceremony of the apostle’s imposition 
of hands,) ‘ but the angel of the Lord caught away Philip? 

2. How Philip was disposed of; ver. 40, he “ was found at Azotus,” or Ash- 
dod, formerly a city of the Philistines, there the angel or Spirit of the Lord 
dropped him, which was above thirty miles from Gaza, whither the eunuch 
was going, and where Dr. Lightfoot thinks he took ship, and went by sea into 
ais own country. But Philip, wherever he was, would not be idle. * Passing 
through he preached in all the cities, till he came to Cesarea,” and there he 
settled, and, for aught appears, had his principal residence ever after; for at 
Caesarea we find him in a house of his own, ch. xxi. 8. He that had been faithful 
in working for Christ as an itinerant, at length gains a settlement. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
in this chapter we have, {. The famous story of St. Paul's conversion, from being an out- 
rageous persecutor of the Guspel of Christ, to be an illustrious professor and preacher 
of it. 1. How he was first awakened and wrought upon by an appearance of Christ 
himself to him, as he was going upon an errand of persecution to Damascus; and 
what a ‘ondition he was in while he lay under the power of those convictions and 


declare or sufficiently describe the wickedness of that generation by 
whom the Messiah was judicially murdered ?’?”’ 

viii. 37. Some copies omit the whole of this verse. 

viii. 40. “ Azotus,” or Ashdod: one of the five principal cities of 
the Philistines. Like Gaza, it was given to Judah, but it was never 
thoroughly conquered. 

ix. 1. “Saul:” St. Paul’s Jewish name. 
tile city of Tarsus, in Cilicia. 

564 


He was born in the Gen- 
His parents were Jews, and his father 
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terrors, ver. 1—9. 2, How he was baptized by Ananias, by immediate directions from 
heaven, ver. 10—19, 3. How he immediately commenced doctor, and preached the 
faith of Christ, and proved what he preached, ver. 20—22. 4. How he was persecuted, 
and narrowly escaped with his life, ver, 23—25. 5. How he was admitted among the 
brethren at Jerusalem, how he preached and was persecuted there, ver. 26—30. 6, The 
rest and quietness which the churches enjoyed for some time after this, ver. 31, 
II. The cure wrought by Peter on AEneas, who had long been laid up of a palsy, 
ver. 32—35. III. The raising of Tabitha from death to life, at the prayer of Peter, 


ver. 36—43 . 
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DAMASCUS. ’ 
there shined round about him a light from heaven : 
4 And he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 
5 And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And the 
Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest : it zs 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 6 And 
he trembling and astonished said, Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do? And the Lord said unto him, 
Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do. 7 And the men which jour- 
neyed with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, 
but seeing no man. 8 And Saul arose from thie 
earth ; and when his eyes were opened, he saw no 
man: but they led him by the hand, and brought 
him into Damascus. 9 And he was three days 


without sight, and neither did eat nor drink. 


We found mention made of Saul twice or thrice in the story of Stephen, for 
the sacred penman even longed to come to his story; and now we are come to 
it; not quite taking leave of Peter, but from henceforward being mostly taken up 
with Paul the apostle of the Gentiles, as Peter was of the circumcision His 
name in Hebrew was Saul, ‘ desired,’ though as remarkably little in stature, as 
his namesake king Saul was tall and vronap one of the ancients calls him 
homo tricubitalis,—' the man of three cubits,’ but four feet and a half in height; 
his Roman name, which he went by among the citizens of Rome, was Paul, 
‘little.’ He was born in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, a free city of the Romans, 
and himself a freeman of that city, His father and mother were both native 
Jews, therefore he calls himself a Hebrew of the Hebrews; he was of the 
tribe of Benjamin, which adhered to Judah. His education was in the schools 
of Tarsus first, which was a little Athens for learning; there he acquainted 
himself with the philosophy and poetry of the Greeks. Thence he was sent to 


had acquired the Roman franchise. The city of Tarsus was famed for 
its literature and philosophy; and here, doubtless, St. Paul was 
early instructed in the Greek language as well as the Hebrew. 
That he was brought up in childhood as a Hebrew child, we may 
gather both from the accounts which he gives of himself and from 
the fact that his father was a Pharisee. At an early age he was 
sent to Jerusalem, for further instruction in the Jewish law, and 


there he became 2 disciple of Gamaliel, the elebrated doctor of 
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the university at Jerusalem, to study divinity andtne Jewish law; his tutor was 
Gamaliel, an eminent Pharisee. He had extraordinary natural parts, and im- 
proved mightily in learning; he had likewise a handicraft trade, was bred to 
tent-making, which was common with those among the Jews that were bred 
scholars, as Dr. Lightfoot saith, for the earning of their maintenance, and 
the avoiding of idleness. This is the young man on whom the grace of God 
wrought this mighty change here recorded, about a year after the ascension 
of Christ, or little more. We are here told, 

First. How bad he was, how yery bad, before his conversion; just before he 
was an inveterate enemy to Christianity, did his utmost to root it out, by perse- 
euting all that embraced it. In other respects he was well enough, as “ touch- 
ing the righteousness which is the law, blameless,” a man of no ill morals, 
but a blasphemer of Christ, a persecutor of Christians, and injurious to both, 
1 Tim. i. 13. And so ill informed was his conscience, that he thought he ought 
to do what he did against the name of Christ, ch. xxvi. 9; and that he did God 
service in it, as was foretold, Jno. xvi. 2. Here we have, 

l. His general enmity and rage against the Christian religion ; ver. 1, he “ yet 
breathed out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” 
The persons persecuted were “ the disciples of the Lord;” because they were 
go, under that character he bated and persecuted them; the matter of the per- 
secution was “threatenings and slaughter.” ‘There is persecution in threatening, 
as ch. iv. 17, 213 it terrifies the spirit, and breaks that. And, though we say 
threatened folks live long; yet those whom Saul threatened, if he prevaile 
net thereby to frighten them from Christ, he slew them; he persecuted them 
to death, ch. xxii. 4. His “ breathing out threatenings and slaughter ” intimates 
that it was natural to him, and his constant business. He even breathed in this, 
asin his element. He breathed it out with heat and vehemence; his very breath, 
like that of some venomous creatures, was pestilential. He breathed death to 
the Christians wherever he came; he puffed at them in his pride, Ps. xii. 5; 
aus his venom at them in his rage. Saul yet breathing thus intimates, Ist. 
That he still persisted in it; not satisfied with the blood of those he had slain, 
still he cries, Give, give. 2nd. That he shall shortly be of another mind: as 
yet he breathes “ out threatenings and slaughter,” but he has not long to live 
such a life as this, that breath will be stopped shortly. 

2. His particular design upon the Christians at Damascus. Thither was the 
Gospel now lately carried by those that fled from the persecution at Stephen’s 
death, and thought to be safe and quiet there, and were connived at by those 
in power there. But Saul cannot be easyif he knows a Christian is quiet; and, 
therefore, hearing that the Christians in Damascus were so, he resolves to give 
them disturbance. In order to this, he applies himself to the high priest for a 
commission, ver. 1, to go to Damascus, ver. 2. ‘The high priest needed not to 
be stirred up to persecute the Christians, he was forward enough of himself to 
do it; but it seems the young persecutor drove more furiously than the old 
one. Leaders in sin are the worst of sinners. And, the proselytes which the 
scribes and Pharisees make often prove seven times more the children of hell 
than themselves. He saith (ch. xxii. 5) that this commission was had from the 
“whole estate of the elders.” And proud enough this furions bigot was to 
have a commission to him directed, with the seal of the great Sanhedrim 
affixed to it. 

Now the commission was to empower him to inquire among the synagogues 
or congregations of the Jews that were at Damascus, whether there were any 
that belonged to them that inclined to favour this new sect or heresy, that 
believed in Christ; and if he found any such, whether men or women, to 
bring them up prisoners to Jerusalem to be proceeded against according to law 
by the great council there. Observe, Ist. The Christians are here said to be 
“those of this way ;” ‘those of the way,’ so it is in the original. Perhaps the 
Christians sometimes called themselves so, from Christ the way; or, because 
they looked on themselves as but in the way, and not yet at home. Or, the ene- 
mies thus represented it asa way by itself,a byway,a party,a faction. 2nd. The 
high priest and Sanhedrim claimed a power over the Jews in all countries, and 
had a deference paid to their authority in matters of religion by all their syna- 
gogues, even those that were not of the jurisdiction of the civil government of 
the Jewish nation. And such a sovereignty the Roman pontiff now claims, as 
the Jewish pontiff then did, though he has not so much to shew for it. 3rd. By 
this commission all that worshipped God in the way that they called heresy, 
though agreeing exactly with the original institutes, even of the Jewish church, 
whether they were men or women, were to be prosecuted. Even the weaker sex, 
who in a case of this nature might deserve excuse, or at least compassion, shall 
find neither with Saul, no more than they do with the Popish persecutors, 4th. 
He was ordered to “bring them all bound to Jerusalem,” as criminals of the 
first magnitude ; which, as it would be the more likely to terrify them, so it 
would be to magnify Saul, as having the command of the forces that were to 
carry them up, and opportunity of “breathing out threatenings and slaughter.” 
Thus was Saul employed when the grace of God wrought that great change 
in him. Let not us then despair of renewing grace for the conversion of the 
greatest sinners, nor let such despair of the pardoning mercy of God for the 
Sreatest sin; for Paul himself obtained mercy, that he might be a monument, 
1 im. i. 13. 

Secondly. How suddenly and strangely a blessed change was wrought in him, 
not in the use of any ordinary means, but by miracles. ‘The conversion of Paul 
js one of the wonders of the church. Here is, 

1. The place and time of it. “ As he journeyed he came near to Damascus ;” 
and there Christ met with him. 

Ist. He was in the way, travelling upon his journey; not in the temple or the 
synagogue, or in the meeting of Christians, but by the way. The work of con- 
version is not tied to the church, though ordinarily public administrations are 
made use of. Some are reclaimed in slumbering on the bed, Job xxxiii. 15—17; 
and sometimes in travelling upon the road alone; thoughts are as free, and 
there is as good an opportunity of communing with our own hearts, as upon 
the bed; and there the Spirit may set in with us; for that‘ wind blows where 
it listeth.” Some observe that Saul was spoken to abroad in the open air, that 
there might be no suspicion of imposture, or of a trick put upon him in it. 

2nd. He was near Damascus, almost at his journey’s end, ready to enter the 
city, the chief city of Syria. Some observe, that he who was to be the apostle 
of the Gentiles was converted to the faith of Christ in a Gentile country. 
Damascus had been infamous for persecuting God’s people formerly—they 
“threshed Gilead with threshing instruments of iron,” Am. i.3, and now it was 
likely to be so again. z . 

3rd. He was in a wicked way; pursuing his design against the Christians at 
Damascus, and pleasing himself with the thought that he should devour this 
newborn child of Christianity there. Note, Sometimes the grace of God 
works upon sinners when they are at the worst, and hotly engaged in the 
most desperate sinful pursuits; which is much for the glory both of God’s 
pity and of his power. r 

4th. ‘he cruel edict and decree he had with him, drew near to be put in 
execution; and now it was happily prevented. Which may be considered 
First. Asa great kindness to the poor saints at Damascus, who had notice of 
his coming, as appears by what Ananias said, ver. 13, 14; and were apprehen- 
sive of their danger from him, and trembled as poor lambs at the approach of a 


the law. “The high-priest:” probably Theophilus, son of Annas, 
whom Viteilius, the prefect of Syria, appointed a.p. 37, 

ix. 2. “Damascus:” the capital of Syria, about 150 miles north- 
east of Jerusalem. From the time of Pompey (B.c. 64) it had passed 
under the dominion of the Romans, and had been attached to the 
province of Syria. In 2 Cor. xi. 32 St. Paul says, ‘“‘ In Damascus 
the governor under Aretas the king kept the city of the Damascenes,” 
It seems most likely that Caligula gave the city to Aretas. Fro» this 
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ravening wolf. Saul’s conversion was their security for the present. Christ 
has many ways of delivering the godly out of temptation; and sometimes doth 
it by a change wrought in their persecutors, either restraining their wrathful 
spirits, Ps. lxxvi. 10, and mollifying them for a time, as the Old ‘Testament Saul, 
who relented towards David more than once, 1 Sam. xxiv. 16; xxvi. 213 or 
renewing their spirits, and fixing upon them durable impressions, as upon the 
New Testament Saul here. Secondly. lt was also a very great mercy to Saul 
himself, to be hindered from executing his wicked design, in which if he had 
now proceeded. perhaps it had been the filling up of the measure of his iniquity. 
Note, It is to be valued as a signal token of the Divine favour, if God, either by 
the inward operations of his grace, or the outward occurrences of his providence, 
prevent us trom prosecuting and executing a sinful purpose, | Sam. xxv. 32. 

2. The appearance of Christ to him in his glory. Here it is only said that 
“there shined round about him a light from heaven;” but it appears by what 
follows, ver. 17, that the Lord Jesus was in this lizht, and appeared to him by 
the way. He “saw that Just One,” ch. xxii. 14: and see ch. xxvi. 13; whether 
he saw him at a distance, as Stephen saw him in the heavens, or nearer in the 
air, is not certain. It is not inconsistent with what is said of the heavens receiv- 
ing Christ till the end of time, ch. iii. 21, to suppose that he did upon such an 
extraordinary occasion as this make a personal visit, but a very short cne, to 
this lower world. It was necessary to Paul's being an apostle, that he should 
have seen the Lord, and so he did, | Cor. ix. 1; xv. 8. 

Ist. ‘This light shined upon him “suddenly,” éfagvns, when Paul never ‘hought 
of any such thing, and without any previous warning. Christ's manifestations 
of himself to poor souls are many times sudden and very surprising, and he 
prevents them with the blessings of his goodness. ‘This the disciples that 
Christ called to himself found. “ Or ever | was aware,” Cant. vi. 12. 

2nd. It was a light from heaven, the fountain of light, from the Gud of heaven 
the Father of lights. It was a light “above the brightness of the sun,’ 
ch. xxvi. 313 for it was visible at mid-day, and outshone the sun in his meridian 
strength and lustre, /sa. xxiv. 23. 

3rd, It shone “round about him,” not in his face only, but on every side of 
him; let him turn which way he will, he finds himself surrounded with the dis- 
coveries of it. And this was designed, not only to startle him and awaken his 
attention, (for well may he expect to hear, when he is thus made tu see, sume- 
thing very extraordinary,) but to signify the enlightening of his understanding 
with the Lauwictiga of Christ. The devil comes to the soul in darkness; by it 
he gets and keeps possession of it; but Christ comes to the soul in light, for he 
is himself the light of the world, bright and glorious in himself, beneficial and 
gracious to us as light. The first thing in this new creation, as in that of the 
world, is light, 2 Cor. iv. 6. Hence all Christians are said to be children of the 
light and of the day, Z’ph. v. 8. 

3. The arresting of Saul and his detachment. He “fell to the earth,” ver. 4; 
some think he was on foot, and this light, which perhaps was accompanied with 
a thunder-clap, so terrified him that he could not keep his feet, but fell upon his 
face, usually a posture of adoration, but here of astonishment. It is probable 
that he was mounted as Balaam, when he went to curse Israel, and perhaps 
better mounted than he; for Saul was now in a public post, was in haste, and 
the journey was long, so that it is not likely he should travel on foot. The 
sudden light would frighten the beast he rode on and make it throw him, and it 
was God’s good providence that his body got no hurt by the fall; but angels had 
a particular charge concerning him to keep all his bones, so that not one of them 
was broken. It appears, ch. xxvi. 14, that all that were with him fell to the 
earth as wellas he. But the design was upon him, This may be considered, 

Ist. As the effect of Christ’s appearing to him, and of the light which shone 
round about him, Note, Christ’s manifestations of himself to poor souls are 
humbling; they lay them very low, in mean thoughts of themselves, and an 
humble submission to the will of God. “ Now mine eye seeth thee,’ saith Job 
“1 abhor myself.” ‘fl saw the Lord,” saith Isaiah, “sitting upon a throne, and 
I said, Woe is me, for 1 am undone,’ 

2nd. As a step towards his intended advancement. He is designed not only 
to bea Christian, but to be a minister, an apostle, a great apostle, and there- 
fore he must thus be cast down. Note, ‘Those whom Christ designs for the 
greatest honours are commonly first laid low. Those that are desigued to 
excel in knowledge and grace are commonly laid low first, in a sense of their 
own ignorance and sinfulness. ‘Vhose whom God will employ are first struck 
with a sense of their unworthiness to be employed. 

4. The arraigning of Saul. Being by the fall taken into custody, and, as it 
were, set to the bar, he “heard a voice saying to him,” (and it was disunguishing, 
to him only, for though they that were with him heard a sound, ver. 7, yet they 


‘4:snew not the words, ch. xxii. 9,) ““Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 


Observe here, 

1st. Saul not only saw a light from heaven, but heard a voice from heaven, 
Wherever the glory of God was seen the word of God was heard, as Ew. xx. 18, 
and to Moses, Num. vii. 89, and to the prophets. God's manifestations of himself 
were never dumb shows, for he magnifies his word above all his name; and 
what was seen was always designed to make way tor wiat was said. Saul 
heard a voice. Note, Faith comes by hearing; hence the Spirit is said to be 
received by the hearing of faith, Gal. iii. 2. The voice he heard was the voice 
of Christ; when he saw that Just One he heard the voice of his mouth, 
ch. xxi’, 14. Note, Tien the word we | ear is likely to profit us when we hear 
it as the voice of Christ, | Thes.ii 13. ‘ It is the voice of my beloved ;” no voice 
but his can reach the heart. Seeing and hearing are the two learning senses; 
Christ here by both those oors entered into Saul’s heart, 

2nd. What he heird was very awakening. 

Fivst. He was called by his name, and that doubled; ‘Saul, Saul.” Some 
think in calling him Saul he hints at that great persecutor of David whore 
name he bore. He was indeed a second Saul, and such an enemy to the Sou 
of David as he was to David. Calling him by his name intimates the particular 
regard that Christ had to him; “I Lave surnamed thee, though thou hast not 
known me,’ Isa, xlv. 4; see Ex. xxxiii. 12. His calling him by name brought 
the conviction home to his ¢ nscience, and put it past dispute to whom tie 
voice spoke this. Note, What God speaks in general is then likely to do us 
good when we apply it to ourselves, and insert our own names into the pre- 
cepts and promises, which are expressed generally, as if God spoke to us by 
name, and when he saith, ‘‘ Ho, every one,” he had said, ‘Ho, such a one;” 
‘*Samuel, Samuel ;” ‘‘ Saul, Saul.” 

The doubling of it, ‘‘Saul, Saul,” intimates, Ist, The deep sleep that Saul 
was in, he needed to be called again and again, as Jer. xxii. 29, ‘‘O earth, earth, 
earth.” 2nd, The tender concern that the blessed Jesus had for him, and for 
his recovery. He speaks as one in earnest; it is like ‘“ Martha, Martha,” 
Lu, x, 41; or, “Simon, Simon,” Lu. xxii. 31; or, ‘*O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” 
Mat, xxiii. 37. He speaks to him as to one in imminent danger, at the pits 
brink, and just ready to drop in; ‘‘Saul, Saul,” dost thou know whither thou 
ait going, and what thou art domg ? 

Secondly. The charge exhibited against him is, ‘‘ Why persecutest thou me?” 
Observe here, Ist. Before Saul is made a saint he is made to see himself 
a sinner, a great sinver, a simmer against Christ. Now he was made to see that 
evi by: himself wich he never saw b: fore; sin revived, and be died. Note, 
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we may infer that the time of this journey of St. Paul was not 
very distant from the accession of Caligula. Damascus was famed 
from the very earliest periods. It is mentioned in connection with 
Abraham’s steward (Gen. xv. 2), the rescue of Lot (Gen, xv. 15), 
during the period of the Jewish monarchy (2 Sam. viii. 6; 1 Chron, 
xviii. 6; 1 Kings xi. 24), and Naaman the Syrian. For its close 
relations with the Jews and its mercantile greatness, see 2 Kings 
xiv. 28, xvi. 9,10; 2 Chron. xxiv. 23; Isa, vii. 8; Amos i. 3, ; Ezek, 
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An humbling conviction of sin is the first step towards a saving conversion from 
sin. 2nd. He is convinced of one particular sin, which he was most notoriously 
guilty of, and had justified himself in, and thereby way is made for his one 
viction of all the rest. 3rd. The sin he is convinced of is persecution; hy 
persecutest thou me?” It is a very affectionate expostulation, enough to melt 
a heart of stone. Observe, (I.) The person sinning. It is “thou;” thou that 
art not one of the ignorant, rude, unthinking crowd, that will run down any 
thing that they hear put into an ill name; but thou that hast had a liberal, 
learned education, hast good parts and accomplishments, hast the knowledge 
ef the Scriptures, which, if duly considered ; would shew thee the folly of it. 
It is worse in thee than in another.  (2.) he person sinned against. It is 
“ine,” who never did thee any harm; who came from heaven to earth to do 
thee good; who was not long since crucified for thee; and was not that 
enough, but must I afresh be crucified by thee? (3.) ‘The kind and continu- 
ance of the sin. It was persecution 5 


and he was at — time engaged in g 

ot only thou hast persecuted, but thou persecutest, thou persistest in it. e 

as not ‘at this dns haling any to prison, or killing them, but that was the 
errand he came upon to Damascus; he was now projecting it, and pleasing 
hienself with the thought of it. Note, They that are designing mischief are 
in God’s account doing mischief. (4.) he question put to him upon it, Why 
dost thou do it? (Ist.) It is complaining language. Why dealest thou thus 
unjastly, thus unkindly, with my disciples ? Christ never complained so much 
of those who persecuted him in his own person as he did here of those who 
yersecuted him in his followers. He complains of it as it was Saul’s sin, 
Vhy art thou such an enemy to thyself, to thy God? Note, The sins of 
sinners are a very grievous burthen to the Lord Jesus. He is grieved for 
them, Mar. iii. 5; be is pressed under them, Am, ii. 13. (2nd.) It is convincing 
language. Why dost thou thus? canst thou give any good reason for it? Note, 
It is good for us often to ask ourselves, why we do so and so, that we may 
disvern what an unreasonable thing sin is; and of all sins none so unreasonable, 
so unaccountable, as the sin of persecuting the disciples of Christ ; especially 
wl et: it is discovered to be, as certainly it is, persecunas Gore Those have 
no knowledge who eat up God's people, Ps. xiv. 4. “ Why persecutest thou 
me? Ue thought he was only persecuting a company of poor, weak, silly 
people, that were an offence and eyesore to the Pharisees; little imagining 
that it was one in heaven that he was all this while insulting ; for surely if he 
had known, he would not have persecuted the Lord of glory. Note, Those who 
persecute the saints persecute Christ himself; and he takes what is done 
against them as done against himself, and accordingly will be the judgment 
in the great day, Mat. xxv. 45. ’ t 

5. Saul’s question upon his indictment, and the reply to it, ver. 5, ; 

Ist. He makes inquiry concerning Christ; “ Who art thou, Lord?” He gives 
no direct answer to the charge preferred against him, being convicted by his 
own conscience, and self-condemned. If God contend with us for our sins, 
we are not able to answer for one of a thousand, especially such a one as the 
sin of persecution. Convictions of sin, when they are set home with | ower 
upon the conscience, will silence all excuses, and self-justifications; “Though 
I were righteous, yet would L not answer.” But he desires to know who is 
his judge. ‘The compellation is respectful, “ Lord;” he who had been a blas- 
phemer of Christ’s name, now speaks to him as his Lord. The question is 
proper; “ Who art thou?” ‘This implies his present unacquaintedness with 
Christ; he knew not his voice as his own sheep do; but he desires to be 
acquainted with him. He is convinced by this light, which encloseth him, that 
jt is one from heaven that speaks to him; and he has a veneration for every 
thing that appears to him to come from heaven; and, therefore, “ Lord, who 
art thou?” What is thy name? Jud. xiii. 17; Gen. xxxii. 29. Note, There is 
then some hopes of people when they begin to inquire after Jesus Christ. 

2ud. He has an answer immediately, in which we have, 

First. Christ’s gracious revelation of himself to him. He is always ready 
to answer the serious inquiries of those who covet an acquaintance with him; 
“1am Jesus, whom thou persecutest.” The name of Jesus was not unknown 
to him; his heart had risen at it many a time, and gladly would he bury it in 
oblivion. He knew it was the name that he persecuted, but little did he think 
to hear it from heaven, or from the midst of such a glory as now shone round 
about him. Note, Christ brings souls into fellowship with himself by mani- 
festing himself to them. He said, Ist. “ 1 am Jesus,” a Saviour; “I am Jesus 
of Nazareth,” so it is, ch. xxii. 8. Saul used to call him so when he blasphemed 
him; Lam that very Jesus whom thou usedst to call in scorn, Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Ahd he would shew that now he is in glory he is not ashamed of his 
humiliation. 2rd. lam that Jesus whom thou persecutest; and, therefore, it is 
at thy peril if thou persist in this wicked course. There is nothing more 
effectual to awaken and humble the soul than to see sin to be against Christ, 
an affront to him, and a contradiction to his designs. 

Secondly. His gentle reproof of him; “It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks,” or goads; to spurn at the spur, “It is hard,” that is, it is in itself an 
absurd and evil thing, and will be of fatal consequence to him that doth it. 
‘Those kick at the goad that stifle and smother the convictions of conscience, 
that rebel against God’s truths and laws, that quarrel with his providences, 
and that persecute and oppose his ministers, because they reprove them, and 
their words are as goads and as nails. They that revolt more and more when 
they are stricken by the word or rod of God, that are enraged at reproots, 
and fly in the face of their reprovers, they kick against the pricks, and will 
have a deal to answer for. 

6. His surrender of himself to the Lord Jesus at length, ver. 6. See here, 

Ist. ‘The frame and temper he was in when Christ had been dealing with him. 
First. He trembled as one in a great fright. Note, Strong convictions set 
home by the blessed Spirit will make an awakened soul to tremble. How can 
those choose but tremble that are made to see the eternal God provoleed 
against them, the whole creation at war with them, and their own souls upon 
the brink of ruin? Secondly. He was astonished, was filled with amazement, 
as one brought into a new world, that knew not where he was. Note, The 
convincing converting work of Christ is astonishing to the awakened soul, and 
fin - lt admiration, What is this that God has done with me? and what 
will he du? 

2nd. His address to Jesus Christ, when he was in this frame; “ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” which may be taken, First. As a serious request for 
Christ’s teachings. Lord, I see I have hitherto been out of the way, thou that 
hast shewed me my error, set me to rights; thou that hast discovered sin to 
ine, discover to me the way to pardon and peace. It is like that, “ Men and 
brethren, what must we do?” Note, A serious desire to be instructed b 
Christ in the way of salvation is an evidence of a good work begun in the BOEL 
Or, Secondly. As a sincere resignation of himself to the conduct and govern- 
ment of the Lerd Jesus, ‘This was the first word that grace spoke in Paul 
and with this began a spiritual life: “ Lord Jesus, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” Did not he know what he had todo? Had he not his commission in his 
pocket? and what had he to do but to execute it? No; he had dune enough 
of this work already, and resolves now to change his master, and employ 
himself better. Now it is not, What will the high priest and the elders have 
me to do; what will my own wicked appetites and passions have me to do? 


xxvii. 16, 18. After speaking of a perennial stream which rises at the 
base of Anti-Lebanus, and distributes itself into different channels, 
Conybeare and Howsen say, ‘The desert is a fortification round 
Damascus. The river is its life; it is drawn out into water-courses, 
and spreads in all directions. For miles around it is a wilderness of 
gardens. Everywhere among the trees the murmur of unseen rivu- 
lets is heard; even in the city, which is in the midst of the gardens, 
the clear rushing of the current is a perpetual refreshment, Every 
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‘shortly what he must do, but for the present he must 
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but, “ What wilt thou have me to do?” The great change in conversion ig 
date fs upon the will, and consists in the resignation of that to the will of 
Shrist. 

3rd. The general direction Christ gave him in answer to this; “ Arise, go 
into the city of Damascus,” which thou art now near to, “and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do.” It is encouragement enough to have farther instrue- 
tion promised him, but, First. He must not have it yet; it shall be told him 
ause upon what has 
been said to him, and improve that. Let him consider awhile what he has done 
i Christ, and be deeply humbled for that, and then he shall be 
told what he has farther to do. Secondly. He must not have it in this way, 
by a voice from heaven; for it is plain he cannot bear it,—he trembles and is 
astonished,—he shall be told, therefore, what he must do, by a man like himself, 
whose terror shall not make him afraid, nor his hand be heavy upon him, which 
Israel desired at mount Sinai. Or, it is an intimation that Christ would take 
some other time to manifest himself farther to him, when he was more com- 
pstcs and this fright pretty well over. Christ manifests himself to his people 
»y degrees; and both what he doth and would have them to do, thot they 
know not now, they shall know hereafter. 

7. How far his fellow travellers were affected with this, and what impression 
it made upon them; “they fell to the earth,” as he did, but rose without 
being bidden, which he did not, but lay still till it was said to him, “ Arise,” 
for he lay under a heavier load than any of them did. But when they were up, 

Ist. ‘hey “stood speechless,” as men in confusion, and that was all, ver. 7 
They were going on the same wicked errand that Paul was, and perhaps to 
the best of their power were as spiteful as he, yet we do not find that any of 
them were converted, though they saw the light, and were struck down, and 
struck dumb by it. No external means will of themselves work a change in 
the soul, without the Spirit and grace of God, which distinguisheth between 
some and others. Among these that journeyed together, “one is taken, and 
the other left.” They. “stood speechless ;” none of them said, “ Who art thou, 
Lord?” or, ‘“‘ What wilt thou have me to do?” as Paul did; but none of God's 
children are born dumb. , 

2nd. They “ heard a voice, but saw no man ;” they heard Paul speak, but saw 
not him to whom he spoke, nor heard distinctly =a was said to him, which 
reconciles it with what is said of this matter, ch. xxii. 9, where it is said they 
saw the light and were afraid, which they might do, and yet see no man in the 
light, as Paul did; and that they heard not the voice of him that spake to Paul 
so as to understand what he said, though they did hear a confused noise. Thus 
they who came hither to be the instruments of Paul’s rage against the ehurch 
serve for witnesses of the power of God over him. 

8. What condition Saul was in after this, ver. 8, 9. 

Ist. He “arose from the earth” when Christ bade him, but probably not 
without help, the vision had made him so fainty and weak ; I will not say like 
Belshazzar, when the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one 
against another; but like Daniel, when upon the sight of a vision no strength 
remained in him, Dan. x. 16, 17. 

2nd. When “his eyes were opened,” he found that his sight was gone, and 
he “saw no man,” none of the men that were with him, and began now to be 
busy about him. It was not so much this glaring light ‘that by dazzling his 
eyes had dimmed them’—Nimium sensibile ledit sensum, for then those with 
him would have lost their sight too; but it was a sight of Christ, whom the rest 
saw not, that had this effect upon him. Thus a believing sight of the glory 
of God in the face of Christ dazzles the eyes to all things here below. Christ, 
in order to the farther discovery of himself and his Gospel to Paul, took him 
off from the sight of other things, which he must look off, that he may look 
unto Jesus, and to him only. 

3rd. They “led him by the hand into Damascus ;” whether toa public house 
or to some friend’s house, is not certain; but thus he who thought to have led 
the disciples of Christ prisoners and eaptives to Jerusalem was himself led 
a prisoner and a captive to Christ into Damascus. He was thus taught what 
need he had of the grace of Christ to lead his soul, being naturally blind, and 
apt to mistake, into all truth. 

4th. He lay without sight, and without food, neither did eat nor drink for 
three days, ver. 9. I do not think, as some do, that now he had his rapture into 
the third heavens, which he speaks of, 2 Cor. xii,; so far from that, that we 
have reason to think he was all this time rather in the belly of hell, suffering 
God’s terrors for his sins, which were now set in order before him. He was 
in the dark concerning his own spiritual state, and was so wounded in spirit 
for sin that he could relish neither meat nor drink. 


10 And there was a certain disciple at Damascus, 
named Ananias; and to him said the Lord in a 
vision, Ananias. And he said, Behold, I am here, 
Lord. 11 And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and 
go into the street which is called Straight, and 
enquire in the house of Judas for one called Saul, 
of ‘Tarsus: for, behold, he prayeth, 12 And hath 
seen in a vision a man named Ananias coming in, 
and putting Ais hand on him, that he might receive 
his sight. 13 Then Ananias answered, Lord, I have 
heard by many of this man, how much evil he hath 
done to thy saints at Jerusalem: 14 And here 
he hath authority from the chief priests to bind all 
that call on thy name. 15 But the Lord said unto 
him, Go thy way: for he is a chosen vessel unto 
ine, to bear my name before the Gentiles, and kings, 
and the children of Israel: 16 For I will shew him 
how great things he must suffer for my name’s sake. 
17 And Ananias went his way, and entered into the 
house; and putting his hands on him said, Brother 


dwelling has its fountain, and at night, when the sun has set behind 
Mount Lebanon, the lights of the city are seen flashing on the waters. 
... The white buildings of the city gleamed then, as they do 
now, in the centre of a verdant, inexhaustible Paradise. The Syrian 
gardens, with their low walls and water-wheels, and careless mixture of 
fruits and flowers, were the same then as they are now. The same 
figures would be seen in the green approaches to the town, camels and 
mules, horses and asses, with Syrian peasants and Arabs from beyond | 
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Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee 
in the way as thou camest, hath sent me, that thou 
mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with the 
Holy Ghost. 18 And immediately there fell from 
his eyes as it had been scales: and he received sight 
forthwith, and arose, and was baptized. 19 And 
when he had received meat, he was strengthened. 
Then was Saul certain days with the disciples which 
were at Damascus. 20 And straightway he preached 
Christ in the synagogues, that he is the Son of God. 
21 But all that heard him were amazed, and said ; 
Is not this he that destroyed them which called on 
this name in Jerusalem, and came hither for that 
intent, that he might bring them bound unto the 
chief priests? 22 But Saul increased the more in 
strength, and confounded the Jews which dwelt at 
Damascus, proving that this is very Christ. 


“ As for God, his work is perfect ;” if he begin he will make an end. A good 
work was begun in Saul, when he was brought to Christ’s feet, in that word, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” and never did Christ leave any that 
were brought to that. Though Saul was sadly mortified when he lay three 
days blind, yet he was not abandoned; Christ here takes care of the work 
of his own hands. He that hath torn will heal, that hath smitten will bind up, 
that has convinced will comfort. 

First. Ananias is here ordered to go and look after him, to heal and help him; 
for he that causeth grief will have compassion. | 

1, The person employed is Ananias, “a certain disciple at Damascus ;” not 
lately driven thither from Jerusalem, but a native of Damaseus; for it is said, 
ch, xxii. 12, that he had “a good report of all the Jews which dwelt there, as 
a devont man according to the law ;” he had lately embraced the Gospel, and 
given up his name to Christ, and, as it should seem, officiated as a minister, at 
least pro hac vice,— on this occasion ;’ though it doth not appear he was apos- 
tolically ordained. But why were not some of the apostles from Jerusalem 
sent for upon this great occasion, or Philip the evangelist, who had lately 
haptized the eunuch, and might have been fetched hither by the Spirit in a 


? 


little time ? Surely because Christ would employ variety of hands in eminent | 
services, that the honours might not be monopolized or engrossed by a few; | 


and would put work into the hands, and thereby put honour upon the heads, 
of those that were mean and obscure, to encourage them; and would direct 
us to make much of the ministers that are where our lot is cast, if they have 
obtained mercy to be faithful, though they are not of the most eminent. 

2. The direction given him is to go and inquire at such a house, probably an 
inn, for one Saul of Tarsus. Christ in a vision called to Ananias by name, 
ver. 10. It is likely it was not the first time that he had heard the words of 
God, and seen the visions of the Almighty, for without terror or confusion he 
readily answers, “ Behold, I am here, Lord,” ready to go wherever thou sendest 
me, and do whatever thou biddest me. “Go then,’ 


strangers used to lodge, “for one called Saul of Tarsus.” 
well knows where to find out those that are his in their distresses. When 
their relations, it may be, know not what is become of them, they have a 
Friend in heaven that knows in what street, in what house, nay, and which 
is more, in what frame they are; he knows their souls in adversity, 

3. Two reasons are given him why he must go and inquire fur this stranger, 
and offer him his service : ; ’ 

Ist. Because he prays, and his coming to him must answer his prayer. This 
isareason, First. Why Ananias needed not to be afraid of him, as we find he 
was, ver. 13, 14. ‘There is no queen. saith Christ, but he is a true convert, 
for “behold he prayeth.” ‘ Behold,” notes the certainty of it; assure thyself it 
is so; go, and see else. Christ was so pleased to find Paut praying, that he 
must have others to take notice of it, “ Rejoice with me, for I have found the 
sheep which I had lost.” It notes also the strangeness of it; behold, and 
wonder, that he who but the other day breathed nothing but threatening and 
slaughter, now breathes nothing but prayer. But was it such a strange thing 
for Saul to pray? Was he not a Pharisee, and have we not reason to think he 
did as the rest of them did, make long prayers in the synagogues and the cor- 
ners of the streets? Yes; but now he began to pray after another manner 
than he had done; then he said his prayers, now he prayed them. Note, Rege- 
nerating grace evermore sets people on praying. You may as soon find a living 
man without breath, as a living Christian without prayer. If breathless, life- 
less; and so if prayerless, graceless. Secondly. As areason why Ananias must 

o to him with all speed. It is no time to linger, for, “behold, he prayeth.” 
fr the child cry, the tender nurse hastens to it with the breast. Saul here, like 
Ephraim, is bemoaning himself, reproaching himself, as a bullock unaccus- 
tomed to the yoke, and kicking against the goad. Oh! go to him quickly, and 
tell him, he is a dear son, a pleasant child; and since I spake agaiust him for 
persecuting me, I do earnestly remember him still, Jer. xxxi, 18—20. Observe, 
lst. What condition Saul was now in; he was under conviction of sin, trem- 
bling and astonished. he setting of sin in order before us should drive us to 
prarer He was under a bodily affliction, blind and sick; and, “ Is any afflicted ? 

et him pray.” Christ had promised him that it should be farther told him 
what he should do, ver. 6, and he prays that one may be sent to him to instruct 
him. Note, What God has promised we must pray for; he will for this be 
inquired of, and particularly for Divine instruction. ' 

2nd. Because he hath seen in a vision such a man coming to him, to restore 
him to his sight, and Ananias’ coming to-him must answer his dream, for it was 
of God; ver. 1 He hath seen in a vision a man named Ananias,” and just 
such aman as thou art, “coming in” seasonably for his relief, “and putting 
his hand on him, that he might receive his sight.” Now, this vision Paul had 
tnay be considered, First. As an immediate answer to his prayer, and the 
keeping up of that communion with God which he had entered into by prayer. 
He had in prayer spread the misery of his own case before God, and God pre- 


i é ‘Go. saith Christ, “into the ! 
street which is called Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas,” where , 
Note, Christ very ; 
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sently manifests himself, and the kind intentions of his grace to him; and it is 
very encouraging to know God’s thoughts to usward. Secondly. As desizned 
to raise his expectations, and to make Ananias’ coming more welcome to him. 
Ile would readily receive him as a messenger from God, when he was told 
beforehand in vision that one of that name would come to him. See what a great 
thing it is to bring a spiritual physician and his patient together; here are two 
visions in order to it. _When God in his providence doth it without visions, 
brings a messenger to the afflicted soul, an interpreter, one among a thousand, 
to shew unto man his uprightness, it must be acknowledged with thankfulness 


_ to his praise. 


Secondly. Ananias objects against going to him, and the Lord answers the 
ei A See how condescendingly the Lord admits his servant to reason 
with him. 

1. Ananias pleads that this Saul was a notorious persecutor of the disciples 
of Christ, ver. 13, 14. 1st. He had been so at Jerusalem. “Lord, I have heard 
by many of this man,” what a malicious enemy he is to the Gospel of Christ. 
All those that were scattered upon the late persecution, many of whom are 
come to Damascus, tell “how much evil he hath done to thy saints at Jeru- 
salem,” that he was the most virulent, violent persecutor of all the rest, anda 
ringleader in the mischief; what “havoc he has made of the church.” ‘There 
was no man they were more afraid of, no, not the high priest himself, than 
of Saul. Nay, 2nd. His errand to Damascus at this time is to persecute us 
Christians, “ here he has authority from the chief priests, to bind all that eall 
ou thy name,” to treat the worshippers of Christ as the worst of criminals, 
Now, why doth Ananias object this? Not, Therefore I do not owe him so much 
service; why should I do him a kindness who has done and designed us so 
much unkindness? No, Christ has taught us another lesson, to render good 
for evil, and pray for our persecutors. But, if he be such a persecutor of 
Christians, Pirst. Will it be safe for Ananias to go to him? Will he threw 
himself like a iamb into the mouth of the lion? And if he thus bring himself 
into trouble he will be blamed for his indiscretion. Secundly. Will it be to 
any purpose to go to him? can such a hard heart ever be softened, or such au 
Ethiopian ever change his skin? 

2. Christ overrules the objection, ver. 16,17. Do not tell me how bad he has 
been, L know it very well; but “go thy way” with all speed, and give him all 
the help thou canst, “for he is a chosen vessel,” or instrument, “unto me.” I 
design to put a confidence in him, and then thou needest not fear him. He was 
a vessel in which the Gospel treasure should be lodged, in order to the convey- 
ance of it to many; an earthen vessel, 2 Cor. iv. 7, but a chosen vessel. ‘Ihe 
vessel God useth he himself chooseth; and it is fit he should himself have the 
choosing of the instruments he employs; Jno. xv. 16, “ Ye have not chosen me, 
but [have chosen you.” He isa vessel of honour, and must not be neglected 
in his present forlorn condition, or thrown away as a despised, broken vessel, 
or a vessel in which there is no pleasure. He is designed, Ist. For eminent 
services. He is “to bear my name before the Gentiles,” is to be the apostle of 
the Gentiles, and to carry the Gospel to heathen nations. Christ’s name is the 
standard to which souls must be gathered, and under which they must be 
listed, and Saul must be a standard-bearer, he must bear Christ’s name, that’s, 
must bear witness to it, “ before kings,” king Agrippa, and Cwsar himself. Nay, 
he must bear it “before the children of Israel,” though there were so many 
hands already at work about them. 2nd. For eminent sufferings; ver. 16, “ L 
will shew him how great things he must suffer for my name’s sake.” He that 
has been a persecutor, shall be himself persecuted. Christ's shewing him this 
intimates either his bringing him to these trials, as Ps. 1x. 3, “ Thou hast shew ed 
thy people hard things,” or his giving him notice of them beforehand, that they 
might be no surprise to him. Note, Those that bear Christ’s name must 
expect to bear the cross for his name; and those that do most for Christ are 
often called out to suffer most for him. Saul must suffer great things. ‘This, 
one would think, was cold comfort for a young convert; but it is but like telling 
a soldier of a bold and brave spirit, when he is enlisted, that he shall take the 
field and enter upon action shortly. Saul’s sufferings for Christ shall redound 
so much to the honour of Christ and the service of the church, shall be su 
balanced with spiritual comforts and recompensed with eternal glories, that 
it is no discouragement to him to be told “ how great things he must suffer for 
Christ’s name’s sake.” 

Thirdly. Ananias presently goes on Christ’s errand to Saul, and with good 
effect. He had started an objection against going to him, but when an answer 
was given to it he dropped it, and did not insist upon it. When difficulties 
are removed, what have we to do but to go on with our work, and not hang 
upon an objection ? 

1. Ananias delivered his message to Saul, ver. 17. Probably he found him 
in bed, and applied to him asa patient. Ist. He“ put his hands on him.” It was 
promised as one of the signs that should follow them that believe, that they 
should “lay hands on the sick, and they should recover,’ Mar. xvi. 18; and it 
was for that intent that he put his hands on him. Saul came to lay violent 
hands upon the disciples at Damascus, but here a disciple lays a helping, heal- 
ing hand upon him. “The bloodthirsty hate the upright, but the just seek his 
soul.” 2ud. He called him “‘ brother,” because he was made a partaker of the 
grace of God, though not yet baptized. And his readiness to own him as a 
brother, intimated to him God’s readiness to own him as a son, though he had 
been a blasphemer of God, and a persecutor of his children. 3rd. He pro- 
duceth his commission from the same hand that had laid hold on him by the 
way, and now had him in custo That same “ Jesus that appeared unto thee 
in the way as thou camest,” and convinced thee of thy sin in persecuting him, 
has now sent me to thee to comfort thee. Una eademque manus vulnus vopemque 
tulit,—* The hand that wounded heals.’ His light struck thee blind, but he hath 
sent me to thee “‘ that thou mightest receive thy sight ;” for the desigu was not 
to blind thine eyes, but to dazzle them, that thou mightest see things by another 
light. He that then put clay upon thine eyes hath sent me to wash them, that 
they may be cured. Ananias might deliver his message tu Saul very appositely 
in the prophet’s words; Hos. vi. 1, 2, “Come, and turn to the Lord ; for he hath 
torn and he will heal thee; he hath smitten, and he will bind thee up; now after 
two days he will revive thee, and the third day he will raise thee up, and thou 
shalt live in his sight.” Corrosives shall be no more applied, but lenitives. 
4th. He assures him that he shall not only have his sight restored, but “be filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” He must himself be an apostle, and must in nothing 
come behind the chief of the apostles, and therefore must receive the Holy 
Ghost immediately, and not as others did, by the interposition of the apostles. 
And Ananias’ putting his hands upon him before he was baptized was not for 
the conferring of the Holy Ghost. 

2. Ananias saw the good issue of his mission, 

Ist. In Christ’s favour to Saul. At the word of Ananias, Saul was dis- 


' charged from his confinement, by the restoring of his sight; for Christ's 


commission “to open the prison to them that were bound,” Jsa. lxi. |, is 
explained by the “giving of sight to the blind,” Lu. iv. 18; and, Jsa. xlii. 7, 
Christ’s commission is “ to open the blind eyes, and to bring out the prisoners 
from the prison.” Saul is delivered from the spirit of bondage by his receiving 
sight, ver. 18, which was signified by the falling of scales from his eyes, and 
this immediately and forthwith. ‘The cure was sudden, to shew that it was 


Palmyra, We know the very time of the day when Saul was entering 
these shady avenues. It was at mid-day. The birds were silent in 
the trees ; the hush of noon was in the city; the sun was burning 
fiercely in the sky. The persecutor’s companions were enjoying the 
cool refreshment of the shade after their journey; and his eyes rested 
with satisfaction on those walls which were the end of his mission, 
and contained the victims of his righteous zeal.’”” The Jews in other 
towns acknowledged the authority of the high-priest and Sanhe- 


drim, and the letters which Saul carried were to the presidents of 
the synagogues at Damascus, who would be able, under the authority 
of the ethnarch, to carry out the orders contained in them. 

ix. 20. See Gal. i. 16, 17, where St. Paul says, “Immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood: neither went I up to Jerusalem to 
them which were apostles before me; but I went into Arabia, and 
returned again unto Damascus.” From this we gather that soon after 
his conversion (probably before he commenced the active work men- 
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miracuious. This signified the recovering of him, First. From the darkness 
of his unconverted state. When he persecuted the church of God, and walked 
in the spirit and way of the Pharisees, he was blind, he saw not the meaning 
either of the law or of the Gospel, Rom. vii. 9. Christ often told the Pharisees 
they were blind, and could not make them sensible of it; they said, “We see,” 
Jno. ix. 41. Saulis saved from his Pharisaical blindness by being made sen- 
sible of it. Note, Converting grace opens the eyes of the soul, and makes the 
scales to fall from them; ch. xxvi. 18, “'T'o open men’s eyes, and turn them from | 
darkness to light.” This was it that Saul was sent among the Gentiles to do 
by the preaching of the Gospel, and therefore must first experience it in him- 
self. Secondly. From the dav liiiees of his present terrors under the appre- 
hension of guilt upon his conscience, and the wrath of God against him. ‘This 
filled him with confusion; during those three days he sat in darkness, like Jonah 
for three days in the belly of hell; but now the scales fell from his eyes, the 
cloud was scattered, and the Sun of righteousness rose upon his soul with 
healing under his wings. ’ , 

2nd. In Saul’s subjection to Christ. He was baptized, and thereby submitted 
himself to the government of Christ, and cast himself upon the grace of Christ. 
‘Thus he was entered into Christ’s school, hired into his family, enlisted under 
his banner, and joined himself to him for better for worse. The point was 
rained, it is settled, Saul is now a disciple of Christ; not only ceaseth to oppose 
him, but devotes himself entirely to his service and honour. 

Fourthly. The good work that was begun in Saul, is carried on wonderfully ; 
this new-born Christian, though he seemed “as one born out of due time,” yet 
presently comes to maturity. s 

1. He received his bodily strength, ver. 19. He had continued three days 
fasting, which, with the mighty weight that was all that time upon his 
spirits, had made him very weak; but “when he had received meat, he was 
strengthened,” ver. 19. The Lord is for the body, and therefore care must 
be taken of that to keep it in good plight, that it may be fit to serve the soul 
in God’s service, and that Christ may be magnified init, Phil. i. 20. | 

2. He associated with the disciples that were at Damascus, fell in with them, 
conversed with them, went to their meetings, and joined in communion with 
them. He had lately breathed out threatenings and slaughter against them, 
but now breathes love and affection to them; now “the wolf dwells with the 
lamb, and the leopard lies down with the kid,” /sa. xi. 6. Note, Those that take 
God for their God take his people for their people. Saul associated with the 
disciples, because now he saw an amiableness and excellency in them, because 
he loved them, and found that he improved in knowledge and grace by con- 
versing with them, and thus he made profession of his Christian faith, and 
as pte decree himself a disciple of Christ, by herding with those that were 
Ns disciples. 

a: He preached Christ in the synagogues,” ver. 20. To this he had an 
extraordinary call, and for it an extraordinary qualification, God having 
immediately revealed his Son to him and in him, that he might preach him, 
Gal. i. 15, 16. He was so full of Christ himself, that the Spirit within him 
constrained him to preach him to others, and, like Elihu, to speak that he 
might be refreshed, Job xxxii. 20. Observe, Ist. Where he preached. “In the 
synagogues of the Jews;” for they were to have the first offer made them. 
The synagogues were their places of concourse, there he met with them toge- 
ther, and there they used to preach against Christ, and to punish his disciples, 
by the same token that Paul himself had “punished them oft in every syna- 
gogue,” ch. xxvi. 11, and therefore there he would face the enemies of Christ, 
where they were most daring; and openly profess Christianity there where 
he had most opposed it. 2nd. What he preached. He preached Christ. When 
he began to be a preacher, he fixed that for his principle, which he stuck to 
ever after, “ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord;” nothing 
but Christ, and him crucified. He preached concerning Christ, “that he is the 
Son of God,” his beloved Son, in whom he is well-pleased, and with us in him, 
and not otherwise. srd. How people were affected with it; ver. 21, “ All that 
heard him were amazed, and said, Is not this he that destroyed them which 
called on this name in Jerusalem ?” and now doth he call on this name himself, 
and persuade others to call upon it, and strengthen the hands of those that 
do? Quantum mutatus ab illo !— O how changed!’ “Is Saul also among the 
prophets?” Nay, did he not “come hither for that intent,” to seize all the 
Christians he could find, ‘and bring them bound to the chief priests?” Yes, 
he did; who would have thought then that he should preach Christ as he 
doth? Doubtless this was looked upon by many as a great confirmation of the 
truth of Christianity, that one who had been such a notorious persecutor of it, 
came on a sudden to be such an intelligent, strenuous, and capacious preacher 
of it. This miracle upon the mind of such a man outshone the miracles upon 
men’s bodies; and giving such a man another heart was more than giving men 
to speak with other tongues. 

He confuted and confounded those that opposed the doctrine of Christ 
ver. 22. He not only signalized himself in the pulpit, but in the schools, an 
shewed himself supernaturally enabled not only to preach the truth, but to 
maintain and defend it when he had preached it. Ist. He increased in strength; 
he became more intimately acquainted with the Gospel of Christ, and his pious 
affections grew more strong; he grew more bold and daring and resolute in the 
defence of the Gospel; he “increased the more” for the reflections that were 
cast upon. him, ver. 21, in which his new friends upbraided him as having been 
a persecutor, and his old friends upbraided him as being now a turn-coat; but 
Saul, instead of being discouraged by the various remarks made upon his con- 
version, was thereby so much the more emboldened, finding he had enough at 
hand wherewith to answer the worst they could say of him. 2nd. He ran down 
his antagonists, and “confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus;” he 
silenced them, and shamed them; answered their objections to the satisfaction 
of all indifferent persons, and pressed them with arguments which they could 
make no reply to. In all his discourses with the Jews, he was still proving 
that “this Jesus is very Christ,” is the Christ, the Anointed of God, the true 
Messiah promised to the fathers. He was proving it, chy miei affirming it, 
and confirming it; ‘teaching with persuasion.” And we have reason to think 
he was instrumental to convert many to the faith of Christ, and to build up 
the church at Damascus, which he came thither to make havoe of. Thus 
“Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong sweetness.” 


23 And after that many days were fulfilled, the 
Jews took counsel to kill him: 24 But their laying 
await was known of Saul. .And they watched the 
gates day and night to kill him,. 25 Then the 
disciples took him by night, and let Aim down by 
tle wall in a basket. 26 And when Saul was come 
to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the dis- 
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ciples: but they were all afraid of him, and believed 
not that he was a disciple. 27 But Barnabas took 
him, and brought Aim to the apostles, and declared 
unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way, 
and that he had spoken to him, and how he had 
preached boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus. 
28 And he was with them coming in and going 
out at Jerusalem. 29 And he spake boldly in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the 
Grecians: but they went about to slay him. 30 
Which when the brethren knew, they brought him 
down to Cesarea, and sent him forth to ‘Tarsus. 
31 Then had the churches rest throughout all 
Judzea and Galilee and Samaria, and were edified ; 
and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied. 


Luke here makes no mention of Paul’s journey into Arabia, which he tells us 
himself was immediately after his conversion, Gal. i. !6, 17. As soon as God 
had revealed his Son in him, that he might preach him, he went not up to Jeru- 
salem, to receive instructions from the apostles, as any other convert would 
have done that was designed fur the ministry, but he went to Arabia, where 
there was new ground to break up, and where he would have opportunity of 
teaching, but not of learning. Thence he returned to Damascus, and there, 
three years after his conversion, this happened which is here recorded. 

First. He met with difficulties at Damascus, and had a narrow escape of 
being killed there. Observe, 

1. What his danger was; ver. 23, “ The Jews took counsel to kill him,” being 
more enraged at him than at any other of the preachers of the Gospel; not 
cul because he was more lively and zealous in his preaching than any of them 
and more successful, but because he had been such a remarkable deserter, and 
his being a Christian was a testimony against them. It is said, ver. 24, “the 
Jews watched the gates day and night to kill him ;” they incensed the governor 
against him, as a dangerous man, who, therefore, “kept the city with a guard 
to apprehend him,” at his going out or coming in, 2 Con xi. 32. Now Christ 
shewed Paul what “great things he must sutfer for his name,” ver. 16, when here 
is presently the government in arms against him, which was a great thing, and, 
as all other sufferings, afterwards helped to make him considerable. Saul was 
no sooner a Christian, but a preacher ; no sooner a preacher, but a sufferer ; so 
quick did he rise to the top of his preferment. Note, Where God gives great 
grace, he commonly exercises it with great trials. : 

2. How he was delivered. Ist. The design against him was discovered. 
“Their lying in wait was known of Saul” by some intelligence, whether from 
heaven or from men we are not told. 2nd. The disciples contrived to help 
him away, hid him, it is likely, by day, and in the night, the gates being watched 
that he could not get away through them, they “let him down by the wall 
in a basket,” as he himself relates it, 2 Cor. xi. 33, so he “ escaped out of their 
hands.” ‘This story, as it shews us that, when we enter into the way of God, 
we must look for temptation, and prepare accordingly, so it shews us that 
“the Lord knows how to deliver the godly out of temptation, and will, with 
the temptation, also make a way to escape,” that we may net be by it deterred 
or driven from the way of God. 

Secondly. He met with difficulties at Jerusalem the first time he went 
thither; ver. 26, he came to Jerusalem. This is thought to be that journey 
to Jerusalem which he himself speaks of, Gal. i. 18, “‘ After three years, I went 
up to Jerusalem,” saith he, “to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days.” 
But Lrather incline to think that this was a journey before that, because his 
coming in and going out, his preaching and disputing, ver. 28, 29, seem to be 
more than would consist with his fifteen days’ stay, for that was no more, and 
to require a longer time. And, besides, now he came a stranger; but then he 
came tatophou Metpov, to confer with Peter, as one he was intimate with. How- 
ever, it might Heel be the same. Now observe 

1. How shy his friends were of him; ver. 26, ‘* When he came to Jerusalem,” 
he did not go to the chief priests and the Pharisees, he had taken his leave of 
them long since, but “he assayed to join himself to the disciples.” Wherever he 
came he owned himself one of that despised, persecuted people, and associated 
with them; they were now in his eyes “the excellent ones of the earth, in 
whom was all his delight.” He desired to be acquainted with them, and to be 
admitted into communion with them. But they looked strange upon him, shut 
the door against him, and would not go about any of their religious exercises 
if he were by; for “they were afraid of him.” Now might Paul be tempted 
to think himself in an ill case, when the Jews had abandoned and persecuted 
him, and the Christians would not receive and entertain him. Thus doth he 
fall into divers temptations, and needs “the armour of righteousness,” as we all 
do, both “on the right hand and on Jhe left,” that we may not be discouraged either 
by the unjust treatment of our enemies or the unkind treatment of our friends. 

Ist. See what was the cause of their jealousy of him. “ They believed not 
that he was a disciple;” but that he only pretended to be so, and came amon 
them as aspy, or an informer. They knew what a bitter persecuvor he ha 
been, with what fury he went to Damascus some time ago, had heard nothing 
of him since, and therefore thought he was but a wolf in sheep’s clothing. The 
disciples of Christ had need to be cautious whom they admit into communion 
with them; “ Believe not every spirit.” There is need of the wisdom of the 
serpent to keep the mean between the extremes of suspicion on the one hand, 
and credulity on the nie fe methinks, it is safer to err on the charitable 
side, because it is an adjudged case, that it is better the tares should be found 
among the wheat, than that the wheat should, any of it, be rooted up, and 
thrown out of the field. . 

2nd. See how it was removed; ver. 27, “Barnabas took him to the apostles” 
themselves, who were not so scrupulous as the inferior disciples, to whom he 
first assayed to join himself, and he declared to them, First, What Christ 
had done for him; had shewed himself to him in the way, and spoken to 
him, and what he said. Secondly. What he had since done for Christ. Had 
“ preached boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus.” How Barnabas came 


tioned in this verse) he went to visit Arabia, that his visit there was 
short, and he returned to Damascus. 

ix. 26. The visit to Jerusalem here mentioned is the same as that 
mentioned by St. Paul in Gal. i. 18. 

ix. 27. “Barnabas:” see chap. iv. 36. A native of Cyprus, not far 
from Tarsus, Saul’s native place. ‘The apostles :” see Gal. i. 18, 19. 

ix. 29. “ The Grecians:” i.e., the Hellenistic Jews. He very likely 
attended the synagogue where Stephen had previously disputed. See 
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chap. xxii. 17, for a vision which St. Paul had at this time at Jeru- 
salem. 

ix. 31. “Then had the churches rest:” at this time Caligula 
attempted to set up his image in the Temple at Jerusalem. ‘T'he 
indignation and distress which this caused the Jews seems to 
have for a time drawn off their attention from the Christians. 

ix. 32. “ Lydda:” a large village near Joppa, on the Mediterranean, 
and distant about one day’s journey from Jerusalem, siwee 
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to know this more than the rest of them, we are not told; whether he had 
himself been at Damascus, or had had letters from thence, or discoursed with 


some of that city, by which he came to the knowledge of this; or whether he | 
had formerly been acquainted with Paul in the Grecian synagogues, or at the | 


feet of Gamaliel, and had such an account of his conversion from himself, as he 


saw cause enough to give credit to: so it was that, being satisfied himself, | 


he gave satisfaction to the apostles concerning him, he having brought no 
testimonials from the disciples at Damascus, thinking he needed not, as some 
others, epistles of commendation, 2 Cor. iii. 1. Note, The introducing of a 
young convert into the communion of the faithful is a very good work, and 
which, as we have opportunity, we should be ready to. 

2. How sharp his enemies were upon him. 

Ist. He was admitted into the communion of the disciples; which was no 
little provocation to his enemies. It vexed the unbelieving Jews to see Saula 
trophy of Christ’s victory, and a captive to his grace, who had been such a cham- 
pioa for their cause; to see him “ coming in and going out with the apostles,” 
ver. 28; and to hear them glorying in him, or rather glorifying God in him, 

2nd. He appeared vigorous in the cause of Christ, and this was yet more 

rovoking to them; ver. 29, “ He spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

ote, Those that speak for Christ have reason to speak boldly; for they have 
a good cause, and speak for One who will at last speak for himself and them 
too. The Grecians, or Hellenist Jews, were most offended at him, because he 
had been one of them; and they drew him into a dispute, in which, no doubt, 
he was too hard for them, as he had been for the Jews at Damascus. One of 
the martyrs said, Though she could not dispute for Christ, she could die for 
Christ; but Paul could do both. Now the Lord Jesus divided the spoils of 
the strong man armed in Saul, For that same natural quickness and fervour 
of spirit which, while he was in ignorance and unbelief, made him a furious, 
bigoted persecutor of the faith, made him a most zealous, courageous de- 
fender of the faith. 

3rd. This brought him into peril of his life, with which he narrowly escaped. 
“The Grecians,” when they found they could not deal with him in disputation, 
contrived to silence him another way; they “ went about to slay him,” as they 
did Stephen, when “they could not resist the Spirit by which he spake,” 
ch. vi. 10. That is a bad cause that has recourse to persecution for its last 
argument. But notice was given of this conspiracy too, and effectual care 
taken to secure this young champion; ver. 30, “ When the brethren knew” 
what was designed against him, “they brought him down to Cesarea.” ‘They 
remembered how the putting of Stephen to death, upon his disputing with the 
Grecians, had been the beginning of a sore persecution; and, therefore, were 
afraid of having such a vein opened again, and‘ hastened Paul out of the way. 
He that flies may fight again; he that fled from Jerusalem might do service 
at Tarsus, the place of his nativity; and thither they desired him by all means 
to go, in hopes he might go on in his work with more safety than at Jerusalem. 
Yet. it was also by direction from Heaven that he left Jerusalem at this time; 
as ae tells us himself, ch. xxii. 17, 18, that Christ now appeared to him, and 
ordered him to “ go quickly out of Jerusalem,” for he must be sent to the Gen- 
tiles, ver. 21. Those by whom God has work to do shall be protected from all 
the designs of their enemies against them till it is done. Christ’s witnesses 
cannot be slain till they have finished their testimony. 

Thirdly. The churches had now a comfortable gleam of liberty and peace ; 
ver. 31, “then had the churches rest.” ‘Then when Saul was converted, so 
some, when that persecutor was taken off, those were quiet whom he used 
to irritate; and then those were quiet whom he used to molest. Or, “ then,” 
when he was gone from Jerusalem, the fury of the Grecian Jews was a little 
abated, and they were the more willing to bear with the other preachers, nuw 
Saul was gone out of the way. Observe, 

1. “The churches had rest.” After a storm comesacalm. Though we are 
always to expect troublesome times, yet we may expect that they shall not last 
always. This was a breathing time allowed them to prepare them for the next 
encounter. ‘he churches that were already planted were mostly in Judzwa, 
Galilee, and Samaria, within the limits of the at Land. There were the first 
Christian churches, where Christ had himself laid the foundation. 

2. They made a good use of this lucid interval. Instead of growing secure 
and wanton in the day of their prosperity, they abounded more in their duty, 
and made a good use of their tranquillity. Ist. They were editied, were built 
up in their most holy faith, The more free and constant enjoyment they had 
of the means of knowledge and grace, the more they increased in knowledge 
and grace. 2nd. They ‘‘ walked in the fear of the Lord ;” were more exemplary 
themselves for a holy, heavenly conversation. ‘hey lived so as that all who 
conversed with them might say, Surely the fear of God reigns in*those people. 
3rd. They walked “in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.” ‘They were not only 
faithful, but cheerful in religion; they stuck to the ways of the Lord, and sang 
in those ways. The comfort of the Holy Ghost was their consolation, and that 
which they made their chief joy. ‘They had recourse to the eomfort of the Holy 
Ghost, and lived upon that not only in days of trouble and affliction, but in days 
of rest and prosperity. ‘The comforts of the earth, when they had the most 
free and full enjoyment of them, could not content them without the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost. Observe the connexion of these two; when they walked 
in the fear of the Lord, then they walked in the comfort of the Holy Ghost. 
Those are most likely to walk cheerfully that walk cireumspectly. 

3. God blessed it to them for their increase in number; “they were mul- 
tiplied.” Sometimes the church multiplies the more for its being afflicted, as 
Israel in Egypt; yet if it were always so the saints of the Most High would 
be worn out. At other times, its rest contributes to its growth, as it enlargeth 
the opportunity of ministers, and invites those in that at first are afraid of 
suffering. Or, then when they walked in the fear of God, and his comforts, 
-hen they were multiplied. ‘Thus, they that will not be won by the Word may 
be won by the conversation of professors. 


32 And it came to pass, as Peter passed through- 
out all quarters, he came down also to the saints 


witich dwelt at Lydda. 


bed eight years, and was sick of the palsy. 34 And 
Peter said unto him, Aineas, Jesus Christ maketh 
thee whole: arise, and make thy bed. And he arose 
immediately. 35 And all that dwelt at Lydda and 


Saron saw him, and turned to the Lord. 


liere we have, 
First. ‘Che visit Peter made to the churches that were newly planted by the 


diapersed preachers, ver. 32. e 


ix, 35. “Saron:” a fertile and beautiful plain, extending along the 


coast from Cesarea to Joppa. 
ix. 36. “Joppa:” now called Jaffa, or Japha. It was on the sea- 


coast, and formerly belonged to the Philistines, but at the time of 


Peter’s visit it belonged to the province of Syria. It was the only 
port of Palestine before Herod built the harbour of Cwsarea, 
“Tabitha,” “Dorcas:” “Both words mean a fawn or gazelle, from 


the brightness of the large black eye” (Cook). 


33 And there he found | 
a certain man named Aineas, which had kept his’ 
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1. He passed through all quarters. As an apostle, he was not to be the 


resident pastor of any one church, but the itinerant visitor of many churches: 
to confirm the doctrine of inferior preachers, to confer the Holy Ghost on them 
that believed, and to ordain ministers. He passed dc mevrov,— among them 
all, who pertained to the churches of Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, mentioned 


in the foregoing chapter. He was, like his Master, always upon the remove, and 
went about doing good;” but still his head quarters were at Jerusalem, for 
there we shall find him imprisoned, ch. xii. ; 

2. He came to the saints at Lydda. ‘This seems to be the same with Lod. 
a city in the tribe of Benjamin, mentioned 1 Chr, viii. 12; Kzr. ii, 33. The 
Christians are called saints, not only some particular eminent ones, as St. Peter 
and St. Paul, but every sincere professor of the faith of Christ. These are the 
saints on the earth, Ps. xvi. 3. 

Secondly. The cure Peter wrought on A2neas,a man that had been bed- 
ridden eight years, ver. 33. 

1. His case was very deplorable. He was sick of the palsy, a dumb palsy, 
perhaps a dead palsy; the disease was extreme, for he kept his bed; it was 
inveterate, for he kept his bed eight years. And we may suppose both he him- 
self and all about him despaired of relief for him, and concluded upon no 
other but that he must still keep his bed till he removed to his grave. Christ 
chose such patients as those, whose diseases were incurable in a course of 
nature, to shew how desperate the case of fallen mankind was when he under- 
took their cure. When we were without strength, as this poor man, he seut 
his Word to heal us. 2 

2. His cure was very admirable, ver. 34, Ist. Peter interested Christ in his 
case, and engaged him for his relief; ““AZneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.” 
Peter doth not pretend to do it himself by any power of his own, but declares 
it to be Christ’s act and deed, and directs him to look up to Christ for help 
and assures him of an immediate cure,—not, He will make thee, but he doth 
make thee, whole; and a perfect cure,—not, makes thee easy, but he miakes 
thee whole, He doth not express himself by way of prayer to Christ that he 
would make him whole; but, as one having aithority from Christ, and that 
knew his mind, he declares him made whole. 2nd. He ordered him to bestir 
himself, to exert himself; “‘ Arise, and make thy bed,” that all may see thou art 
thoroughly cured. Let none say that, because it is Christ that by the power 
of his grace works all our works in us, therefore we have no work, no duty to 
do; for, though “Jesus Christ makes thee Whole,” yet thou must arise, and 
make use of the power he gives thee. ‘ Arise, and make thy bed,” for another 
use than it has been; to be a bed of rest to thee, no longer a bed of sickness. 
3rd. Power went along with this word; “he arose immediately,” and, no doubt, 
very willingly. made his own bed. : 

Thirdly. The good influence this had upon many; ver. 35, “ All that dwelt 
at Lydda and Saron saw him, and turned to the Lord.” We.can searce think 
that every individual person in those countries took cognizance of the miracle, 
and was wrought upon by it, but many, the generality of the people in the town 
of Lydda, and in the country of Saron, or Sharon, a fruitful plain or valley, of 
which it was foretold, “Sharon shall be a fold of flocks,” Zsa. Ixv. 10. 

1. ‘They all made inquiry into the truth of the miracle; did not overlook it, 
but saw him that was healed, and saw that it was a miraculous cure that was 
wrought upon him, by the power of Christ, and in his name, and with a design 
to gonhrat and ratify that doctrine of Christ which was now preached to the 
world, 

2. They all submitted to the convincing proof and evidence there was iv this 
of the Divine original of the Christian doctrine, and “turned to the Lord,” 
to the Lord Jesus; they turned from Judaism to Christianity; they embraced 
the doctrine of Christ, and submitted to his ordinances, and turned themselves 
over to him to be ruled, and taught, and saved by him. 


36 Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named 
‘Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas: this 
woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which 
she did. 37 And it came to pass in those days, that 
she was sick, and died: whom when they had washed, 
they laid Aer in an upper chamber. 38 And forasmueh 
as Lydda was nigh to Joppa, and the disciples had 


LYDDA, 


heard that Peter was there, they sent unto him i we 
men, desiring him that he would not delay to come 
to them. 39 Then Peter arose and went with them. 
When he was come, they brought him into the 
upper chamber: and all the widows stood by him 


ix, 38, 39. Lydda was about six miles from Joppa. The “ widows” 
here mentioned were those for whom Dorcas had made garments 
during her lifetime. Widows were a special care of the Church 
(see 1 Tim. v. 3—10), ‘The coats:” these were tunics, or inner 
garments. “Garments:” these were the outer robes, or cloaks. 

ix. 40, Luke gives a very graphic account of the scene of raising 
Dorcas. In this, as in other accounts which he gives of miracles, 
we can detect the observation and knowledge of the physician. 
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weeping, and shewing the coats and garments which 
Dorcas made, while she was with them. 40 But 
Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, and 
prayed ; and turning him to the body said, ‘Tabitha, 
arise. And she opened her eyes: and when she saw 
Peter, she sat up. 41 And he gave her dzs hand, 
and lifted her up, and when he had called the saints 
and widows, presented her alive. 42 And it was 
known throughout all Joppa; and many believed in 
the Lord. 43 And it came to pass, that he tarried 


many days in Joppa with one Simon a tanner. 


Here we have a greater miracle wrought by Peter, for the confirming of the 
Gospel, and which exceeded the former; the raising of Tabitha to lite, when 
she had been for some time dead. Here is, . : ; 

First. The life, and death, and character of Tabitha, on whom this miracle 
was wrought, ver. 36, 37. ¢ 

1. She lived at Joppa, a seaport town in the tribe of Dan, where Jonah took 
shipping to go to T'arshish, now called Japho. aren 

2. Her name was Tabitha, a Hebrew name, the Greek for which is Dorcas, 
both signifying a doe, or hind, or deer, a pleasant creature; Napthali is com- 
pared to “a hind let loose, giving goodly words.” And the wife, to the kind 
and tender husband, is as the loving hind, and as the pleasant roe, Pr. v. 19. 

3. She was a disciple, one that had embraced the faith of Christ, and was 
baptized. And not only so, but was eminent above many for works of charity ; 
she shewed her faith by her works, her good works, which she was full of; 
that is, which she abounded in; her head was full of cares and contrivances 
which way she should do good. She devised liberal things, Isa, xxxii. 8; 
her hands were full of good employment; she made a business of doing good, 
was never idle, having learned to maintain good works, Zit. ii. 14; to keep up 
a constant course and method of them. She “was full of good works,” as a 
tree that is full of fruit. Many are full of good words that are empty and 
barren in good works; but Tabitha was a great doer, no great talker; non 
mayna loquimur, sed vivimus,—‘ We do not talk great things, but we live them.’ 
Among other good works, she was remarkable for her “alms-deeds which she 
did;” not only her works of piety, which are good works and the fruits of faith, 
but works of charity and beneficence, flowing ‘from love to her neighbour, and 
a holy contempt of this world. Observe, She is praised, not only for the alms 
which she gave, but for the “alms-deeds which she did.” Those that have not 
estates wherewith to give in charity may yet be able to do in charity, working 
with their hands, or walking with their feet, for the benefit of the poor, And 
they who will not do a charitable deed, whatever they may pretend, if they 
were rich, would not bestow a charitable gift. She was full of alms-deeds, 
wv éroie, ‘which she made.’ There is an emphasis upon her doing them, 
because what her hand found to do of this kind she did with all her might. 
and persevered in. They were “alms-deeds,” not which she purposed and 
designed, and said she would do, “but which she did;” not which she began 
to do, but which she did, which she went through with, which she performed 
the doing of, 2 Cor. viii. 11; ix. 7. This is the life and character of a certain 
disciple, and should agree to all the disciples of Christ; for, if thus we bear 
much fruit, then are we his disciples indeed, Jno. xv. 3. 

4, She was removed in the midst of her usefulness; ver. 37, “In those days 
she was sick, and died.” It is promised to those who consider the poor, not that 
they shall never be sick, but that “the Lord will strengthen them upon the 
bed of languishing,” at least with strength in their soul, and so will “ make all 
their bed in their sickness ;” will make it easy, Ps. xli.1,3. They cannot hope 
that they shall never die,—merciful men are taken away, and merciful women 
too, — witness ‘Tabitha, but they may hope that they shall find mercy of the 
Lord in that day, 2 7%m. i. 18. 

5. Her friends, and those about her, did not presently bury her as usual, 
because they were in hopes Peter would come and raise her to life again; but 
they washed the dead body, according to the custom, which, they say, was 
with warm water, which, if there were any life remaining in the body, would 
recover it; so that this was done to shew that she was really and truly dead. 
They tried all the usual methods to bring her to life and could not. Concla- 
matum est,—'The last ery was uttered.’ “They laid her” out in her grave- 
clothes “in an upper chamber;” which Dr. Lightfoot thinks was probably the 
public meeting-room for the believers of that town; and they laid the body 
there, et Peter, if he would come, might raise her to life the more solemnly 
in that place. 

Secondly. The request which her Christian friends sent to Peter to come 
to them with all speed; not to attend the funeral, but, if it might be, to pre- | 
vent it, ver. 38. Lydda, where Peter now was, was nigh to Joppa; and the 
disciples at Joppa had heard that Peter was there, and that he had raised 
AEneas from a bed of languishing, and therefore ‘sent to him two men,” to 
make the message the more solemn and respectful, “desiring him that he 
would not delay to come to them;” not telling him the occasion, lest he should 
modestly decline coming upon so great an errand as to raise the dead. If they 
can but get him to them, they will leave it to him. ‘Their friend was dead, and 
it was too late to send fora physician; but not too late to send for Peter. 
Post mortem medicus,—‘a physician after death, is an absurdity; but not post 
mortem apostolus,—‘ an apostle after death.’ 

Thirdly. The posture in which he found the survivors, when he came to 
them, ver. 39. “ Peter arose and went with them.” Though they did not; 
tell him what they wanted him for, yet he was willing to go along with them, 
believing it was upon some good account or other that he was sent for. 
Let not faithful ministers grudge to be at every body’s beck, as far as they 
have ability, when the great apostle made himself the servant of all, 1 Cor. ix. 19. 
He found the corpse laid in the upper chamber, and attended by widows; 
pre such as were in the communion of the church, poor widows. There 
they were, 

1. Commending the deceased. A good work, when there was that in them 
which was truly commendable, and recommendable to imitation, and it is done 
modestly and soberly, and without flattery of the survivors, or any sinister 
intention, but purely for the glory of God, and the exciting of others to that 
which is virtuous and praiseworthy. The commendation of ‘Tabitha was like 
her own virtues, not in word, but in deed. Here were no encomiums of her in 
orations, or poems inscribed to her memory, but “the widows shewed the coats 
and garments which she made” for them, and bestowed upon them, “ while she 
was with them.” It was the comfort of Job while he lived, that the loins of 
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the poor blessed him, because they were warmed with the fleece of his sheep, 
Job xxxi. 20; and here it was the credit of Tabitha when she was dead, that 
the backs of the widows praised her, for the garments which she made them, 
And those are certainly best praised whose own works praise them in the 
gates, whether others’ words do or no. And it is much more honourable to 
clothe a company of crazy widows with needful clothing for night and day, 
who will pray for their benefactors when they do not see them, than to clothe 
a company of lazy footmen with rich liveries, who perhaps behind their backs 
will curse them that clothe them, #cel. vii. 21; and it is what all that are wise 
and good will take a greater pleasure in, for goodness is true greatness, and 
will pass better in the account shortly. Observe, Ist. Into what channel 
‘Tabitha turned much of her charity. Doubtless there were other instances of 
her alms-deeds which she did, but this was now produced: she did, as it should 
seem, with her own hands “make coats and garments” for poor widows, who 
perhaps with their own labour could make a shift to get their bread, but could 
not earn enough to buy clothes. And this is an excellent piece of charity, © If 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover him,” /sa. lviii. 7; and not think it enough 
to say, “ Be ye warmed,” Jas. ii. 15, 16. 2nd. What a grateful seuse the poor 
had of her kindness. “ They shewed the coats,” not ashamed to own that they 
were indebted to her for the clothes on their backs. Those are horribly 
ungrateful indeed that have kindness shewn them, and will not make at least 
an acknowledgment ef it by shewing the kindness that is dune them, as these 
widows here did. They that receive alms are not obliged so industriously to 
conceal it as those are who give alms. When the poor reflect upon the rich 
as uncharitable and unmerciful, they ought to reflect upon themselves, and 
consider whether they are not unthankful and ungrateful. ‘Their shewiug their 
coats and garments which Dorcas made tended to the praise not only of her 
charity, but of her industry, according to the character of the virtuous woman, 
that she “ layeth her hands to the spindle,” or at least to the needle, and then 
“stretcheth out her hand to the poor, and reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy,” of what she has worked; and when God and the poor have thus had 
their due, “she makes herself coverings of tapestry, and her own clothing is 
silk and purple,” Pr. xxxi. 19—22. 

2. They were here lamenting the loss of her; the widows stood by Peter 
vecne When the merciful are taken away, it should be laid to heart; 
especially by those to whom they have been ina particular manner merciful. 
They needed not to weep for her, she was taken from the evil to come; she 
rests from her labours, and her works follow her, besides those she leaves 
behind her. But they weep for themselves and for their children, who will soon 
find the want of such a good woman, that had not left her fellow. Observe, 
‘They take notice of what good-Dorcas did while she was with them: but now 
she is gone from them, and that is the grief. Those that are charitable will 
tind that the poor they have always. with them; but it is well if those that are 
poor find that they have the charitable always with them. We must make a 
good use of the lights that yet a little while are with us, because they will not 
be always with us, will not be long with us; and when they are gone we shall 
think what they did when they were with us. It should seem the widows 
wept before Peter, as an inducement to him, if he could do any thing, to have 
compassion on them, and help them, and restore one to them that used to have 
compassion on them. When charitable people are dead, there is no praying 
them to life again; but when they are sick that piece of gratitude is owing 
them to pray for their recovery, that if it be the will of God those may be 
spared to live who can ill be spared to die. 

Fourthly. The manner how she was raised to life. 

1. Privately. She was laid in the upper room where they used to have their 
public meetings, and it should seem there was great crowding about the dead 
body, in expectation what would be done; but “ Peter put them all forth,” all 
the weeping widows, all but some few relations of the family, or perhaps the 
heads of the church, to join with him in prayer, as Christ did, Mat. ix. 25. 
Thus Peter declined every thing that looked like vainglory and ostentation ; 
they cume to see, but he did not come to be seen. He “put them all forth,” 
that he might with the more freedom pour out his soul before God ia prayer 
upon this oceasion, and not be disturbed with their nuisy and clamorous 
lamentations. 

2. By prayer. In his healing Acneas there was an implicit prayer; but in this 
greater work he addressed himself to God by solemn prayer, as Christ when 
he raised Lazarus; but Christ’s prayer was with the authority of a Son, who 
quickens whom he will, Peter’s with the submission of a servant, who is under 
direction, and therefure he “ kneeled down and prayed.” 

3. By the word, a quickening word, a word which is spirit and life. He 
turned to the body, which intimates that when he prayed he turned from it. 
Lest the sight of it should discourage his faith, he looked another way, to 
teach us, like Abraham, against hope to believe in hope, and overlook the 
difficulties that lie in the way; not considering the body as now dead, lest we 
should stagger at the promise, Rom. iv. 19,20. But when he had prayed he 
turned to the body, and spake in his Master’s name, and according to his 
example, “‘l'abitha, arise ;” return to life again. Power went along with this 
word, and she came to life; opened her eyes which death had closed. ‘Thus, in 
the raising of dead souls to spiritual life, the first sign of life is the opening 
of the eyes of the mind, ch. xxvi. 18. When she saw Peter, she sat up, to 
shew that she was really and truly alive; and, ver. 41, “‘ He gave her his hand, 
and lifted her up;” not as if she laboured under any remaining weakness, but 
thus he would, as it were, welcome her to life again, and gave her the right 
hand of fellowship among the living from whom she had been cut off. And, 
lastly, He “called the saints and widows,” who were all in sorrow for her 
death, and “ presented her alive” to them, to their great comfort; particularly 
of the widows, who laid her death much to heart, ver. 41. To them he presented 
her, as Elijah, 1 Kin. xvii. 23, and Elisha, 2 Ain. iv. 36, and Christ, Lu. vii. 15, 
presented the dead sons alive to their mothers. And the greatest juy and satis- 
faction are expressed by life from the dead. 

Fifthly. Lhe good effect of this miracle. 

1. Many were by it convinced of the truth of the Gospel, that it was from 
Heaven, and not of men, and “ believed in the Lord,” ver. 42. ‘The thing was 
“known throughout all Joppa;” it would be in every body’s mouth quickly, 
and, it being a town of seafaring men, the notice of it would be the sooner 
carried from thence to other countries; and, though some never minded it, 
many were wrought upon by it. This was the end of miracles, to confirm a 
Divine revelation. r ; t ; ‘ 

2. Peter was hereby induced to continue some time in this city, ver. 43. 
Finding that a door of opportunity was opened for him there, he tarried there 
many days, till he was sent thence, and sent for from thence upon business to 
another place. He tarried not in the house of Tabitha, though she was rich, 
lest he should seem to seek his own glory; but he took up his lodging with 
one Simon a tanner, an ordinary tradesman, which is an instance of his con- 
descension and humility. And sab he has taught us not to mind high 
things, but to condescend to them of low estate, tum. xii. 16. And, though 
Peter might seem to be buried in obscurity here in the house of a poor tanner 
by the sea side, yet hence God fetched him to a noble piece of service in the 
next chapter; for “those that humble themselves shall be exalted.” 
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ix. 43. “A tanner:” ‘‘ One who prepared skins for domestic uses. 
From the necessary contact with dead animals, the occupation was 
held by the Jews in great disrepute. Chrysostom instances this as 
a mark of Peter’s humility, that he chose to lodge with a despised 
countryman. The trade was considered mean by other nations, 


and was practised at a distance from towns, near water (chap. x. 6), 
for the convenience of softening the hides” (Webster and Wilkinson). 
x. 1, “Cesarea:” built by Herod the Great, in honour of Augustus 
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Cesar, on the sea-coast, about sixty miles north-west of Jerusalem. It 
belonged to Pheenicia, not to Judea, and was regarded as a Gentile 
city. “The city was provided with everything that could contribute 
to magnificence, amusement, and health. But its great boast was 
its harbour, which provided for the ships which visited that dangerous 
coast a safe basin. Vast stones were sunk in the sea to the depth 
of twenty fathoms, and thus a stupendous breakwater was formed, 
curving round so as to afford complete protection from south-easterly 
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it is a turn very new and remarkable which the story of this chapter gives to the Acts of 
the Apostles. Hitherto, both at Jerusalem and everywhere else where the ministers 
of Christ came, they preached the Gospel only to the Jews, or those Greeks that were 
circumcised and proselyted to the Jews’ religion; but now, lo, we turn to the Gentiles, 
and to them the door of faith is here opened. Good news indeed to us sinners of the 
wentiles. The apostle Peter is the man that is first employed to admit uncircumcised 
Gentiles into the Christian church; and Cornelius, a Roman centurion, or colonel, is 
the first that with his family and friends is so admitted. Now here we are told, 
1. How Cornelius was directed by a vision to send for Peter, and did send for him 
accordingly, ver. I—8. II. How Peter was directed by a vision to go to Cornelius, 
though he was a Gentile, without making any scruple of it; and did go accordingly, 
ver. 9—23. III. The happy interview between Peter and Cornelius at Cesarea, 
ver. 24—33, IV. The sermon Peter preached in the house of Cornelius to him and 
to his friends, ver. 34—43. V. The baptizing of Cornelius and his friends with the 
Holy Ghost first, and then with water, ver. 44—48. 


ATES HERE was a certain man 
key VPS in Ceesarea called Corne- 
lius, a centurion of the band 
called the Italian band, 2 
A devout man, and one 
that feared God with all 
his house, which gave much 
Y/#2 alms to the people, and 
G prayed to God alway. 3 
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7 He saw inavision evidentl 
about the ninth hour of the day an angel of God 
coming in to him, and saying unto him, Cornelius. 
4 And when he looked on him, he was afraid, and 
said, What is it, Lord? And he said unto him, Thy 
rayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial 
Pofore God. 5 And now send men to Joppa, and 
call for one Simon, whose surname is Peter: 6 He 
lodgeth wit one Simon a tanner, whose house is by 
the sea side: he shall tell thee what thou oughtest 
to do. 7 And when the angel which spake unto 


Cornelius was departed, he called two of his house- 
hold servants, and a devout soldier of them that 
waited on him continually; 8 And when he had 
declared all these things unto them, he sent them to 
Joppa. 


The bringing of the Gospel to the Gentiles, and the bringing of them who 
had been strangers and foreigners to be fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God, was such a mystery to the apostles themselves, and such 
a surprise, Hph. iii. 3, 6, that it concerns us carefully to observe all the cireum- 
stances of the beginning of this great work, tiie, pact. of the mystery of godli- 
ness, Christ preached to the Gentiles, and believed on in the world, 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
It is not cabal that some Gentiles might before now step into a synagogue 
of the Jews, and hear the Gospel preached; but the Gospel was never yet 
designedly preached to the Gentiles, nor any of them baptized; Cornelius was 
the first. nd here we have, F ; ; 

First. An account given us of this Cornelius, who and what he was, that 
was the firstborn of the Gentiles to Christ. We are here told that he was 
a great man, and a good man; two characters that seldom meet, but here 
they did; and where they do meet, they put a lustre pen each other. Good- 
ness makes greatness truly valuable, and greatness makes goodness much more 
serviceable. 

1. Cornelius was an officer of the army, ver. 1. He was at present quartered 
in Cesarea, a strong city, lately re-edified and fortified by Herod the Great, 
and called Czesarea, in honour of Augustus Cesar. It lay on the sea shore, 
very convenient for the keeping up of a correspondence between Rome and its 
conquests in those parts. The Roman governor, or proconsul, ordinarily resided 
there, ch. xxiii. 23, 24; xxv. 6. Here there was a band, or cohort, or regiment 
of the Roman army, which probably was the governor’s life-guard, and is here 
called the Italian band, because, that they might_be the more sure of their 
fidelity, they were all native Romans or Italians. Cornelius had a command in 
this part of the army. His name, Cornelius, was much used among the Romans, 
among some of the most ancient and noble families. He wasan officer of con- 
siderable rank and figure, a centurion. We read of one in our Saviour’s time 
of that rank, whom he gave a great commendation of, Mat. viii. 10. When a 
Gentile must be pitched upon to receive the Gospel first, it is not a Gentile 
philosopher, much less a Gentile priest, who are bigoted to their notions and 
worships, and prejudiced against the Gospel of Christ, but a Gentile soldier, 
who is a man of more free thought; and he that truly is so, when the Christian 
doctrine is fairly set before him, cannot but receive it, and bid it welcome. 

ishermen, unlearned and ignorant men, were the first of the Jewish converts, 
but not so of the Gentiles; for the world shall know that the Gospel has that 
in it which may recommend it to men of polite learning and a liberal education 
as we have reason to think this centurion was. Let not soldiers and officers o 
the army plead that their employment frees them from the restraints which 
some others are under, and, giving them an opportunity of living more at large, 
muy excuse them if they be not religious; for here was an officer of the army 
that embraced Christianity, and yet was neither turned out of his place, nor 
turned himself out, And. lastly. it was a mortification to the Jews, that not 
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only the Gentiles were taken into the church, but the first that was taken 
In was an officer of the Roman army, which was to them the abomination of 
desolation. 

_ 2. He was, according to the measure of the light he had, areligions man. It 
13 avery good character that is given of him, ver. 2. He was no idolater, no 
worshipper of false gods, or images, nor allowed himself in any of those immo- 
ralities which the greater part of the Gentile world were given up to, to punish 
them for their idolatry. Ist. He was possessed with a principle of regard to 
the true and living God; he was “a devout man, and one that feared God.” He 
believed in one God, the creator of heaven and earth, and had a reverence of 
his glory and authority, and a dread of offending him by sin; and, though he 
was a soldier, it was no diminution to the credit of his valour to tremble 
before God, 2nd. He kept up religion in his family; he “ feared God, with all 
his house.” He would not admit any idolaters under his roof, but took care 
that not himself only, but all his, should serve the Lord. Every good man will 
do what he can that those about him may be good too. 3rd. He was a very 
charitable man; he “gave much alms to the people,” the people of the Jews 
notwithstanding the singularities of their religion. Though he was a Gentile, 
he was willing to contribute to the relief of one that was a real object of 
charity, without asking what religion he was of. 4th. He was much in prayer; 
he “prayed to God alway.” He kept up stated times for prayer, and was 
constant to them. Note, Wherever the fear of God rules in the heart, it will 
sppest both in works of charity and of piety, and neither will excuse us from 

1e other. 

Secondly. The orders given him from Heaven, by the ministry of an angel, to 
send for Peter to come to him; which he would never have done, if he had not 
been thus directed to do it. Observe s 

1. How and in what way these orders were given him. He had a vision, in 
which an angel delivered them to him. It was “about the ninth hour of the 
day,” at three of the clock in the afternoon, which is with us an hour of busi- 
ness and conversation; but then, because it was in the temple the time of the 
offering of the evening sacrifice, it was made by devout people an hour of 
prayer, to intimate that all our prayers are to be offered up in the virtue of 
the great Sacrifice. Cornelius was now at prayer, so he tells us himself, ver. 30. 
Now here we are told, Ist. That an angel of God came in to him. By the 
brightness of his countenance, and the manner of his coming in, he knew him 
to be something more than a man, and therefore nothing less than an angel, an 
express from heaven. 2nd. That he saw him evidently, with his bodil eyes; 
not in a dream presented to his imagination, but in a vision presented to his 
sight for his greater satisfaction; it carried its own evidence along with it. 
3rd, That he called him by his name, Cornelius, to intimate the particular 
notice God took of him, 4th. That this put Cornelius for the present into 
some confusion; ver. 4, “ when he looked on him, he was afraid.” The wisest 
and best men have been struck with fear upon the appearance of any extra- 
ordinary messenger from heaven; and justly, for sinful aseh knows he has no 
reason to expect any good tidings from thence. And therefore Cornelius cries 
‘What is it, Lord?” What is the matter? This he speaks as one afraid of 
something amiss, and longing to be eased of that fear by knowing the truth; 
or as one desirous to know the mind of God, and ready to comply with it, as 
Joshua, ‘ What saith my Lord unto his servant ?” and Samuel, “ Speak, for thy 
servant heareth.” 

2. What the message was that was delivered to him. 

Ist. He is assured that God accepts of him in walking according to the light 
he had; ver. 4, “ Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial before 
God.” Observe, Prayers and alms must go together. We must follow our 
prayers with alms; for the fast that God hath chosen is, to draw out the soul 
to the hungry, Jsa. viii. 6,7. It is not enough to pray that what we have may 
be sanctified to us, but we must give alms of such things as we have; and then, 
behold, all things are clean to us, Lu. xi. 41. And we must follow our alms with 
our prayers, that God would graciously accept them, and that they may be 
blessed to those to whom they are given. Cornelius prayed and gave alms, not 
as the Pharisees, to be seen of men, but in sincerity, as unto God; and he is 
here told, that they were “‘come up for a memorial before God.” ‘They were 
upon record in heaven, in the book of remembrance that is written there for all 
that fear God, and shall be remembered to his advantage; Thy prayers shall be 
answered, and thine alms recompensed. The sacrifices under the law are said 
to be for a memorial; see Lev. ii. 9, 16; v. 12; vi. 15; and prayers and alms are our 
spiritual offerings, which God is pleased to take cognizance of, and have regard 
to. The Divine revelation communicated to the Jews, as far as the Gentiles 
were concerned in it, not only as it directed and improved the light and law of 
nature, but as it promised a Messiah to come, Cornelius believed and submitted 
to. What he did, he did in that faith, and was accepted of God in it; for the 
Gentiles to whom the law of Moses came were not obliged to become cir. 
cumcised Jews, as those to whom the Gospel of Christ comes are to become 
baptized Christians, 

2nd. He is appointed to inquire after a farther discovery of Divine grace 
now lately made to the world; ver. 5, 6, he must send forthwith to Joppa, an 
inquire for one Simon Peter; he lodgeth at the house of one Simon a tanner: 
his house is by the sea side, and if he be sent for he will come; and when he 
comes, “ he shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do,” in answer to thy question, 
“What is it, Lord?” Now here are two things very surprising, and well worthy 
our consideration: 

First. Cornelius prays and gives alms, in the fear of God; is religious him- 
self, and keeps up religion in his family ; and all this so as to be accepted of God 
in it: and yet there is something farther that he ought todo; he ought to 
embrace the Christian religion, now God has established it among men. Not, 
he may do it if he pleases,—it will be an improvement and entertainment to him 
—but he must do it, it is indispensably necessary to his acceptance with God 
for the future, though he has been accepted in his services hitherto. He that 
believed the promise of the Messiah must now believe the performance of that 

romise. Now God had given a farther record concerning his Son than what 
fad been given in the Old Testament prophecies, he requires that we receive 
that when it is brought to us; and now neither our prayers nor our alms come 
up for a memorial before God unless we believe in Jesus Christ; for it is that 
farther which we ought to do. “This is his commandment, that we believe.” 
Prayers and alms are accepted from those that believe that the Lord is God, 
and have not opportunity of knowing more; but from those to whom it is 
preached that Jesus is Christ, it is necessary to the acceptance of their per- 
sons, prayers, and alms, that they believe that, and rest upon him alone for 
acceptance. 

Secondly. Cornelius has now an angel from heaven talking to him, and yet he 
must not receive the Gospel of Christ from this angel, nor be told by him what 
he ought to do; but all that the angel has to say is, Send for Peter, and he shall 
tell thee. Asthe former observation puts a mighty honour upon the Gospel, 
so doth this upon the Gospel ministry; it was not to the highest cf angels, but 
to them who were less than the least of all saints, that this grace was given, to 
“preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ,” Eph. iii. 8, that 
the excellency of the power might be of God, and the dignity of an institution 
of Christ supported; for “ unto the angels hath he not put in subjection the 
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winds, and open only to the north. . . . Its two great features were 
its close connection with Rome and the emperors, and the large 
admixture of heathen strangers in its population. Not only do we 
see here the residence of Roman procurators, the quarters of imperial 
troops, and the port by which Jud#a was entered from the west, but 
- a Roman impress was ostentatiously given to everything that belonged 
to Cwsarea. The conspicuous object to those who approached from 
the sea was a temple dedicated to Cesar and to Rome; the harbour 
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was called the ‘Augustan harbour;’ the city itself was ‘ Augustan 
Cesarea.” And, finally, the foreign influence here was so great 
that the Septuagint translation of the Scriptures was read in the 
synagogues. There was a standing quarrel between the Greeks and 
the Jews, as to whether it was a Greek city or a Jewish city. The 
Jews appealed to the fact that it was built by a Jewish prince; the 
Greeks pointed to the temples and statues. This quarrel was never 


| appeased till the great war broke out, the first act of which wag 
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world to come,” Heb. ij. 5, but to the Son of man as the sovereign, and the sons 
of men as his agents and ministers of state, whose terror shall not make us 
afraid, nor their hand be heavy upon us, as this angel’s now was to Cornelius. 
And, as it was an honour to the apostle that he must preach that which an 
angel might not, so it was a farther honour that an angel was despatched on 
purpose from heaven to order him to be sent for. ‘To bring a faithful minister 
and a willing people together is a work worthy of an angel, and what there- 
fore the greatest of men should be glad to be employed in. : 

Thirdly. His immediate obedience to these orders, ver. 7, 8. He sent with all 
speed to Joppa to fetch Peter to him. _Had he himself only been concerned, he 
would have gone to Joppa to him. But he had a family, and kinsmen, and 
friends, ver. 24, a little congregation of them that could not go to Joppa, and 
therefore he sends for Peter. Observe, ; ; 

1. When he sent. As soon as the “angel which spoke unto him had de- 
arted.” Without dispute or delay, he was obedient to the heavenly visivn. 
fe perceived by what the angel said that he was to have some farther work 

orescribed him, and he longed to have it told him. He made haste, and delayed 
not, to do this commandment. In any affair wherein our souls are concerned 
it is good for us not to lose time. 

2, Whom he sent. “ ‘Iwo of his household servants,” who all feared God, 
and “a devout soldier,” one of them that “ waited on him continually.” Ob- 
serve, A devout centurion had devout soldiers. A little devotion commonly 
goes a great way with soldiers; but there would be more of it in the soldiers 
if there were but more of it in the commanders. Officers in an army that have 
such a great power over the soldiers as we find the centurion had, Mat. viii. 9, 
have a great opportunity of promoting religion, at least of restraining vice 
and profaneness in those under their command, if they would but improve it. 
Observe, When this centurion was to chovuse some of his soldiers to attend his 
person, and to be always about him, he pitched upon such of them as were 
devout ; they shall be preferred and countenanced, to encourage others to be so. 
He went by David’s rule, Ps. ci. 6, “ Mine eye shail be upon the faithful in the 
land, that they may dwell with me.” : 

3. What instructions he gave them; ver. 8, “ he declawed all these things unto 
them;” told them of the vision he had, and the orders given him to send for 
Peter, because Peter’s coming was a thing in which they were concerned, for 
they had souls to save as well as he. Therefore he doth not only tell them 
where to find Peter, which he might have thought it enough to do, —“ the ser- 
vant knows not what his lord doth,’—but he tells them on what errand he was 
to come, that they might importune him. 


9 On the morrow, as they went on their journey, 
and drew nigh unto the city, Peter went up upon 
the housetop to pray about the sixth hour: 10 


And he became very hungry, and would have eaten: 


but while they made ready, he fell into a trance, 
11 And saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel 
descending unto him, as it had been a great sheet 
knit at the four corners, and let down to the earth: 
12 Wherein were all manner of fourfooted beasts of 
the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, and 
fowls of the air. 13 And there came a voice to 
him, Rise, Peter; kill, and eat. 14 But Peter said, 
Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten any thing that 
iscommon or unclean. 15 And the voice spake unto 
him again the second time, What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common. 16 This was done thrice: 
and the vessel was received up again into heaven. 
17 Now while Peter doubted in himself what this 
vision which he had seen should mean, behold, the 
men which were sent from Cornelius had made 
enquiry for Simon’s house, and stood before the 
gate, 18 And called, and asked whether Simon, 
which was surnamed Peter, were lodged there. 


Cornelius had received positive orders from heaven to send for Peter, whom 
otherwise he had not heard of, or at least, not heeded. But here is another 
difficulty that lies in the way of bringing them together. The question is 
whether Peter will come to Cornelius when he is sent for; not as if he thinks 
it below him to come at a beck, or as if he is afraid to preach his doctrine toa 
polite man as Cornelius was; but it sticks at a point of conscience: Cornelius 
1s a very worthy man, and has many good qualities, but he is a Gentile, he 
is not circumcised; and, because God in his law had forbidden his people to 
associate with idolatrous nations, they would not keep company with any but 
those of their own religion, though they were never so deserving, and carried 
the matter so far, that they made even the involuntary touch of a Gentile to 
contract a ceremonial pollution, Jno. xviii. 28. Peter had not got over this 
stingy, bigoted notion of his countrymen, and therefore will be shy of coming 
to Cornelius. Now, to remove this difficulty, he has a vision here, to prepare 
him to receive the message sent him by Cornelius, as Ananias had to prepare 
him to go to Paul. ‘The Scriptures of the Old Testament had spoken plainly of 
the bringing in of the Gentiles into the church, Christ had given plain inti- 
mation of it, when he ordered them to teach all nations, and yet even Peter 
himself, that knew so much of his Master’s mind, cannot understand it, till it 
was here revealed by vision, that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, Eph. iii. 6. 
Now here observe, 

First. The circumstances of this vision. 

1. It was when the messengers sent from Cornelius were now nigh the city, 
ver 9. Peter knew nothing of their approach, and they knew nothing of his 
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-and to retain and keep those safe that are taken into it, that they may not fall 
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praying; but He that knew both him and them was preparing things for the 
interview, and facilitating the end of their negotiation. ‘To all God’s purposes 
there is a time, a proper time; and he is pleased often to bring things to the 
minds of his ministers which they had not thought of, just then when they have 
occasion to use them. 

2. It was when “ Peter went up upon the housetop to pray,” about noon. 
Ist. Peter was much in prayer, much in secret prayer, though he had a great 
deal of public work upon his hands. 2nd. He prayed about the sixth hour, 
according to David’s example, who not only morning and evening, but at noon, 
addressed himself to God by prayer, Ps. ly. 17. Fevtn morning to night we 
would think to be too long to be without meat, yet who thinks it is too long to 
be without prayer? 3rd. He prayed upon the housetop ; thither he retired for 
privacy, where he could neither hear nor be heard, and so might avoid both dis- 
traction and ostemtation. There, upon the roof of the house, he had a full view 
of the heavens, which might assist his pious adoration of the God he prayed to; 
and there he had also a full view of the city and country, which might assist 
his pious compassion of the people he prayed for. 4th. He had this vision 
immediately after he had prayed, as an answer to his prayer for the spread- 
ing of the Gospel; and because the ascent of the heart to God in prayer 
_ an excellent preparative to receive the discoveries of the Divine grace and 
avour. 

3. It was when “ he became very hungry,” and was waiting for his dinner, 
ver. 10. Probably he had not eaten before that day, though doubtless he had 
prayed before; and now he “ would have eaten,” ned yeicucba, ‘he would have 
tasted, —which intimates his great moderation and temperance in eating,— 
when he was very hungry, yet he would be content with a little, with a 
taste, and would not fly upon the spoil. Now this hunger was a proper inlet 
to the vision about meats, as Christ’s hunger in the wilderness was to Satan’s 
temptations to turn stones into bread. 

Secondly. The vision itself, which was not so plain as that to Cornelius, but 
more figurative and enigmatical, to make the deeper impression. 

1. “ He fell into a trance,” or extacy, not of terror, but of contemplation, with 
which he was so entirely swallowed up, as not only not to be regardful, but not 
to be sensible of external things; he quite lost himself to this world, and so had 
his mind entirely free for converse with Divine things, as Adam in innoceney, 
when the deep sleep fell upon him. ‘Che more clear we get of the world the 
more near we get to heaven; whether Peter was now in the body or out of the 
body, he could not himself tell, much less can we, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3: see Gen. xy. 12; 
Acts xxii. 17. 

2. He saw heaven opened, that he might be sure his authority to go to 
Cornelius was indeed trom heaven; that it was a Divine light which altered 
his sentiments, and a Divine rover that gave him his commission. ‘The 
opening of the heavens signified the opening of a mystery that had been hid, 
Rom. xvi. 25. 

3. He saw a great sheet full of all manner of living creatures, which de- 
scended from heaven, and was let down to him to the earth; that is, to the roof 
of the house where he now was. Here were not only beasts of the earth, but 
fowls of the air, which might have flown away, laid at his feet; and not only 
tame beasts, but wild. Here were no fishes of the sea, because there were none 
of them in particular unclean, but whatever had fins and scales were allowed 
to be eaten. Some make this sheet thus filled to represent the church of Christ. 
It comes down from heaven, from heaven opened, not only to send it down, 
Rev. xxi. 2, but to receive souls sent up from it; it is knit at the four corners, 
to receive those from all parts of the world that are willing to be added to it 


out; and in this we find some of all countries, nations, and languages, without 
any distinction of Greek or Jew, or any disadvantage put upon barbarian or 
Scythian, Col. iii. 11. The net of the Gospel encloseth all, both bad and good, 
those that before were clean and unclean. Or it may be applied to the bount 

of Divine providence, which, antecedently to the prohibitions of the ceremonia. 
law, had given to man a liberty to use all the creatures, to which by the cancel- 
ling of that law we are now restored. By this vision we are,taught to see all 
the benefit and service we have from the inferior creatures coming down to us 
from heaven. It is the gift of God who made them, made them fit for us, and 
then gave to man a right to them, and dominion over them. Lord, what is man, 
that he should be thus magnified! Ps. viii. 4—8. How would it double our com- 
fort in the creatures, and our obligations to serve God in the use of them, to 
see them thus let down to us out of heaven! ‘ 

4. Peter was ordered by a voice from heaven to make use of this plenty and 
variety which God had sent him; ver. 13, “ Rise, Peter, kill, and eat,” without 
putting any difference between clean an unclean; take which thou hast most 
mind to. ‘The distinction of meats which the law made was intended to puta 
difference between Jew and Gentile, that it might be difficult to them to dine 
and sup with a Gentile, because they would have that set before them which 
they were not allowed to eat ; and now the taking off of that prohibition was a 
plain allowance to converse with the Gentiles, and to be free and familiar with 
them. Now they might fare as they fared, and therefore might eat with them, 
and be fellow-commoners with them. 

5. Peter stuck to his principles, and would by no means hearken to the 
motion, though he was hungry; ver. 14, ‘ Not so, Lord.” Though hunger will 
break through stone walls, God’s laws should be to us a stronger fence than 
stone walls, and not so easily broken through. And he will adhere to God’s 
laws, though he has a countermand by a voice from heaven, not knowing at 
first but that “ Kill, and eat,” was acommand of trial whether he would adhere to 
the more sure word, the written law ; and if so his answer had been very eS 
“Not so, Lord.” Temptations to eat forbidden fruit must not be parleye 
with, but peremptorily rejected; we must startle at the thought of it; “ Not 
so, Lord.” The reason he gives is, “For I have never eaten any thing that is 
common or unclean;” hitherto I have kept my integrity in this matter, and 
will still keep it. If God by his grace has preserved us from gross sin unto 
this day, we should use that as an argument with ourselves to abstain from 
all appearance of evil. So strict were the pious Jews in this matter, that the 
seven brethren, those glorious martyrs under Antiochus, chose rather to be 
tortured to death in the most cruel manner that ever was than to eat swine’s 
flesh, because it was forbidden by the law. No wonder then that Peter saith it 
with so much pleasure, that his conscience could witness for him that he had 
never gratified his appetite with any forbidden food. 

6. God, by a second voice from heaven, ere the repeal of the law in 
this case; ver. 15, “‘ What God has cleansed, that call not thou common.” He 
that made the law might alter it wnen he pleased, and reduce the matter to its © 
first state. God had, for reasons suited to the Old Testament dispensation, 
restrained the Jews from eating such and such meats, which, while that dis- 
pensation lasted, they were obliged in conscience to submit to; but he has now, 
for reasons suited to the New Testament dispensation, taken off that restraint, 
and set the matter at large, has cleansed that which was before polluted to us3 
and we ought to make use of, and “stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free.” and not call that common or unclean which God has now 

declared clean, Note, We ought to welcome it as a great mercy, that by the 
Gospel of Cbrist we are freed from the distinction of meats, which was madé 


the slaughter of 20,000 Jews in the streets of Cwesarea” (Cony- 
veare and Howson’s “ Life and Letters of St. Paul,’”’ People’s Edition, 
vol. ii., pp. 300, 301). ‘* Centurion :’ an officer in the Roman army. 
The Roman army was divided into legions, each under six tribunes 
(chap. xxi. 31). The legion was sub-divided into ten cohorts, the 
yhort into three maniples, and the maniple into two centuries, 
sontaining originally 100 men, but subsequently from 50 to 100, 
according to the strength of the legion. The centurion, then, was 
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the officer over a century, or 100 men. The “band” mentioned 
here was a cohort, or tenth part of a legion. It is called “the 
Italian band” because it was composed of Italians, as distinguished 
from the natives of the provinces who composed the Roman legions 
in the east. 

x. 2. “A devout man:” said of those Gentiles who, though per- 
haps not proselytes to Judaism, had renounced idolatry for the 


| worship of the true God. ‘To the people:” i.e, to the Jews. Thag 
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by the law of Moses, and tnav now “ every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused ;” not so much because hereby we gain the use of swine’s flesh, 
hares, rabbits, and other pleasant aud wholesome food for our bodies, but 
chiefly because conscience is hereby freed from a yoke in things of this nature, 
that we might serve God without fear. Though the Gospel has made duties 
which were not so by the law of nature, yet it has not, like the law of Moses, 
made sins that were not so. Those who command to abstain from some kinds 
of meat at some times of the year, and place religion in it, call that common 
which God hath cleansed, and in that error, more than in any truth, are the 
successors of Peter. 

7. “This was done thrice,” ver. 16. The sheet was drawn up a little way, and 
let down again the second time, and so the third time, with the same call to him 
to kill and eat, and the same reason, that what God had cleansed, we must not 
call common; but whether Peter’s refusal was repeated the second and third 
time, is not certain; sure it was not, when his objection had the first time 
received such a satisfactory answer. The doubling of Pharaoh’s dream, and 
so the trebling of Peter's vision, was to shew that the thing was certain, and 
engage him to take so much the more notice of it. The instructions given us 
in the things of God, whether by the ear in the preaching of the Word, or by the 
eye in sacraments, need to be often repeated; precept must be upon precept, 
and line upon line. But at last the vessel was received up into heaven. Those 
who make this vessel to represent the church, including both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, as this did both clean and unclean creatures, make this very aptly to 
signify the admission of the believing Gentiles into the church, and into Pen 
too, into the Jerusalem above. Christ has opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers, and there we shall find, besides those that are sealed out of all the 
tribes of Israel, an innumerable company out of every nation, Rev. vii. 9, but 
they are such as God has cleansed. 

Thirdly. The providence which very opportunely explained this vision, and 
gave Peter to understand the intention of it, ver. 17, 18. 

1. What Christ did, Peter knew not just then, Jno. xiii. 7. He “‘ doubted 
within himself what this vision which he had seen should mean.” He had no 
reuson to doubt the truth of it, that it was a heavenly vision, all his doubt was 
concerning the meaning of it. Note, Christ reveals himself to his people by 
degrees, and not all at once, and leaves them to doubt a while, to ruminate 
poo a thing, and debate it to and fro in their own minds before he clears it up 
to them. 

2. Yet he was made to know presently; for the men which were sent from 
Cornelius were ies now come to the house, and were at the gate, inquiring 
whether Peter lodged there, and by their errand it will appear what was 
the meaning of this vision. Note, God knows what services are before us, 
and therefore how to prepare us; and we then better know the meaning 
of we he has taught us, when we find what occasion we have to make 
use of it. 


19 While Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit | 
said unto him, Behold, three men seek thee. 20 
Arise therefore, and get thee down, and go with 
them, doubting nothing: for I have sent them. 21 
Then Peter went down to the men which were sent | 
unto him from Cornelius; and said, Behold, I am 
lie whom ye seek: what zs the cause wherefore ye 
are come? 22 And they said, Cornelius the cen-| 
turion, a just man, and one that feareth God, and 
of good report among all the nation of the Jews, 
was warned from God by an holy angel to send for 
thee into his house, and to hear words of thee. 23 
Then called he them in, and lodged them. And on 
the morrow Peter went away with them, and certain 
brethren from Joppa accompanied him. 24 And 
the morrow after they entered into Ozsarea. And! 
Cornelius waited for them, and had called together 
his kinsmen and near friends. 25 And as Peter 
was coming in, Cornelius met him, and fell down at 
his feet, and worshipped him. 26 But Peter took 
him up, saying, Stand up; I myself also am a man. 
27 And as he talked with him, he went in,and found 
many that were come together. 28 And he said 
unto them, Ye know how that it is an unlawful 
thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company, or 
come unto one of another nation; but God hath 
shewed me that I should not call any man common 
or unclean. 29 Therefore came I unto you without 
gainsaying, as soon as | was sent for: I ask therefore 
for what intent ye have sent for me? 30 And 
Cornelius said, Four days ago I was fasting until 
this hour; and at the ninth hour I prayed in my 
house, and, behold, a man stood before me in bright 


conduct was all the more praiseworthy in one belonging to a foreign 
people, and engaged in the rougher life of a soldier. But the 
specimens of Roman centurions which we have in Scripture would 
lead us to form a favourable opinion of them as a class. 

x. 3. “Evidently:” this word is to be connected with the words 
preceding, not succeeding it. It means that Cornelius saw clearly. 
“The ninth hour:” 3 p.m. Cornelius, who may have been a proselyte 
of the gate, seems to have observed the Jewish hours of prayer. 
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iclothing, 31 And said, Cornelius, thy prayer is 
heard, and thine alms are had in remembrance in 
the sight of God. 82 Send therefore to Joppa, and 


JOPPA. 


call hither Simon, whose surname is Peter; lhe is 
lodged in the house of one Simon a tanner by the 
sea side: who, when he cometh, shall speak unto 
thee. 33 Immediately therefore I sent to thee: 
and thou hast well done that thou art come. Now 
therefore are we all here present before God, to hear 
all things that are commanded thee of God. 


We have here the meeting between Peter the apostle and Cornelius the 
centurion. ‘Though Paul was designed to be the apostle of the Gentiles, and 
to gather in the harvest among them, and Peter to be the apostle of the cireum- 
cision, yet it is ordered that Peter shall break the ice, and reap the firstfruits 
of the Gentiles, that the believing Jews who retained too mnch of the old 
leaven of ill-will to the Gentiles might be the better reconciled -o their admis- 
sion into the church, when they were first brought in py their own apostle, 
which Peter urgeth against those that would have imposed circumcision upon 
the Gentile converts, ch. xv. 7, “ Ye know that God made choice among us, 
eine the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel.” Now 

ere, 

First. Peter 1s directed by the Spirit to go along with Cornelius’ messengers, 
ver. 19, 20; and this is the exposition of the vision. Now the riddle is un- 
riddled, while Peter thought on the vision. He was musing upon it, and then 
it was opened to him. Note, Those that would be taught the things of God 
must think on those things; that would understand the Scripture must medi- 
tate in them day and night. He was at a loss about it, and then had it 
explained; which encourages us, when we know not what to do, to have our 
eyes up unto God for direction. Observe, 

1. Whence he had the direction; “the Spirit said unto him” what he should 
do. It was not spoken to him by an angel, but spoken in him by the Spirit 
secretly whispering it in his ear, as it were, as God spake to Samuel, 
1 Sam. ix. 15; or impressing it powerfully upon his mind, so that he knew 
it to be a Divine afflatus, or inspiration, according to the promise, Jno. xvi. 13. 

2. What the direction was. Ist. He is told, before any of the servants could 
come up to tell him, that there are three men below want to speak with him, 
ver. 19; and he must arise from his musings, leave off thinking of the vision, 
and go down to them, ver. 20. Those that are searching into the meaning 
of the words of God, and the visions of the Almighty, should not be always 
poring, no, nor always praying ; but should sometimes look abroad, look about 
them, and they may meet with that which will be of use to them in their 
inquiries ; for the Scripture is in the fulfilling every day. 2nd, He is ordered 
to go along with the messengers to Cornelius, though he was a Gentile, doubt- 
ing nothing. He must not only go, but go cheerfully, without reluctancy 
or hesitation, or any scruple concerning the lawfulness of it; not doubting 
whether he might go, no, nor whether he ought to go, for it was his duty: 
“Go with them, for I have sent them;” and I will bear thee out in going 
along with them, however thou mayest be censured for it. Note, When we 
see our call clear to any service, we should not suffer ourselves to be perplexed 
with doubts and scruples concerning it, arising from former prejudices or 
prepossessions, or a fear of men’s censure. Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind, and prove his own work. 

Secondly. He receives both them and their message; he went down to them, 
ver. 21. So far was he from going out of the way, or refusing to be spoken 
with, as one that was shy of them, or making them tarry, as one that took 
state upon him, that he went to them himself, told them he was the person they 
were inquiring for; and, y j 

1. He favourably receives their message. With abundance of openness and 
condescension, he asks what their business is, what they have to say to him; 
“ What is the canse wherefore ye are come?” And they tell him their errand 
ver. 22. Cornelius, an officer of the Roman army, a very honest gentleman, and 
one that has more religion than most of his neighbours, that fears God above 
many, (Neh. vii‘ 2,) who, though he is not a Jew himself, has carried it so well, 
that he is “ of good report among all the nation of the Jews,” they will all give 
him a good word, for a conscientious, sober, charitable man; so that it will be 
no discredit to thee to be seen in his company; be “was warned from God,” 
éxpnuatiotn, he ‘had an oracle from God,’ sent him “ by an holy angel,” (and the 
lively oracles of the law of Moses were given by the disposition of angels,) by 
which he was ordered “ to send for thee into his house,” (where he is expecting 
thee, and ready to bid thee welcome,) “and to hear words of thee.” ‘They knuw 
not what words, but they are such as he may hear from thee, and not from any 
one else so well. “ Faith comes by hearing.” When Peter repeats this, he tells 


x. 4. “ Lord:” not meaning that Cornelius regarded the angel as 
God, but simply meaning “master” here; a term of respect rather 
than of adoration. 

x. 10. “Trance :” Alford draws the following distinction between 
the “trance” here spoken of and the “vision” in verse 3:—In 


this case, that which was seen was a revelation shown to the eye of 
the beholder when rapt into a supernatural state, having, as is the 
| case in a dream, no objective reality; whereas, in the other case, the 
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as more fully, they are “words whereby thou and all thy house shall be 
saved,” ch. xi. 14. Come to him, for an angel bade him send for thee. Come to 
him, for he is ready to hear and receive those saving words thou hast to bring 
him. : : : 

2 He kindly entertained the messengers, ver. 23; he called them in, and 
lodged them.” He did not bid them go and refresh and repose themselves in 
an inn at their own charge, but was himself at the charge of entertaining them 
in his own quarters. What was getting ready for him, ver. 10, they should 
be welcome to share in. He little thought what company he should have when 
he bespoke his dinner, but God foresaw it. Note, It becomes Christians and 
ministers to be hospitable, and ready, according as their ability is, and there is 
occasion for it, to entertain strangers. Peter lodged them, though they were 
Gentiles, to shew how readily he complied with the design of the vision in 
eating with Gentiles; for he immediately took them to eat with him. Though 
they were two of them servants, and the other a common soldier, yet Peter 
thought it not below him to take them into his house. Probably he did it that 
he might have some talk with them about Cornelius and his family; for the 
apostles, though they had instructions from the Spirit, yet made use of other 
informations, as they had occasion for them. : 

Thirdly. He went with them to Cornelius, whom he found ready to receive 
end entertain him. 4 Ms ; 

1. Peter, when he went with them, was accompanied by “certain brethren 
from Joppa,” where he now was, ver. 23. Six of them went along with him, 
as we find, ch. xi. 12. Either Peter desired their company, that they might be 
witnesses of his proceeding cautiously with reference to the Gentiles, and of 
the good ground on which he went, and therefore he voucheth them, ch. xi. 12, 
or they offered their service to attend him, and desired they might have the 
honour and happiness of being bis fellow travellers. This was one way in 
which the primitive Christians very much shewed their respect to their minis- 
cers, they accompanied them in their journeys, to keep them in countenance, to 
be their guard, and, as there was occasion, to minister to them, with a farther 

rospect not only of doing them service, but of being edified by their converse. 
Tt is pity those who have skill and will to do good to others by their discourse 
should want an opportunity for it by travelling alone. ; 

2. Cornelius, when he was ready to receive him, had got some friends toge- 
ther of Cwsarea. It seems it was above a day’s journey, near two, from Joppa 
to Cewsarea; for it was the day after they set out that ner entered into 
Ceesarea, ver. 24, and the afternoon of that day, ver. 30. It is likely they tra- 
velled on foot; the apostles generally did so, Now when they came into the 
house of Cornelius, Peter found, Ist. That he was expected, and that was an 
encouragement to him. ‘ Cornelius waited for them,” and such a guest-was 
worth waiting for; nor can I blame him if he waited with some impatience, 
longing to know what that mighty thing was which an angel bade him expect 
to hear from Peter. 2nd. hat he was expected by many, and that was a 
farther encouragement to him. As Peter brought some with him to partake of 
the spiritual gift he had now to dispense, so Cornelius “had called together ” 
not only his own family, but “his kinsmen and near friends,” to partake with 
him of the heavenly instructions he expected from Peter, which would give 
Peter a larger opportunity of doing good. Note, We should not covet to eat 
our spiritual morsels alone, Job xxxi. 17. It ought to be both given and taken 
as a piece of kindness and respect to our kindred and friends to invite them to 
join with us in religious exercises; to go with us to hear a good sermon. What 
Cornelius ought to do he thought his kinsmen and friends ought to do too; and 
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“that I should not call any man common or unclean,” nor refuse to converse 
with any man for the sake of his country. Peter, that had taught his new 
converts to save themselves from the untoward generation of wicked men, 
(ch. ii. 40,) is now himself taught to join himself with the towardly generation 
of devout Gentiles. Ceremonial characters were abolished, that more regard 
might be had to moral ones. Peter thought it necessary to let them know how 
he came to change his mind in this matter, and that it was by a Divine revela- 
tion, lest he should be upbraided with it as having used lightness. God having 
thus taken down the partition wall, 

Ist. He assures them of his readiness to do them all the good offices he could; 
that, when he kept at a distance, it was not out of any personal disgust to them, 
but only because he wanted leave from Heaven; which now having received he 
was at their service; “‘lherefore came I unto you, without gainsaying, as soon 
as I was sent for,” ready to preach the same Gospel to you that I have preached 
to the Jews. The disciples of Christ could not but have some notion of the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles, but they imagined it must be only to 
those Gentiles that were first proselyted to the Jewish religion; which mistake 
Peter acknowledges was now rectified. 

2nd. He inquires wherein he might be serviceable to them; “I ask therefore 
for what intent ye have sent for me?” What do you expect from me, or what 
business have you with me? Note, Those that desire the help of God’s minis= 
ters ought to look well to it that they propose right ends to themselves in it, 
and do it with a good intent. 

2. Cornelius declares the direction God gave to him to send for Peter; ana 
that it was purely in obedience to those directions that he had sent for him, 
Then we are right in our aims in sending for, and attending on, a Gospel minis- 
try, when we do it with a regard to the Divine appointment instituting that 
ordinance, and requiring us to make use of it. Now, 

Ist. Cornelius gives an account of the angel’s appearing to him, and ordering 
him to send for Peter; not as glorying in it, but as that which warranted his 
expectation of a message from heaven by Peter. 

‘irst. He tells how this vision found him employed; ver. 30, “ Four days ago 
I was fasting until this hour,” this hour of the day that it is now, when Peter 
came, about the middle of the afternoon. By this it appears that religious 


eu in order to the greater seriousness and solemnity of praying, was used 
Jo 


devout people that were not Jews; the king of Nineveh proclaimed a fast, 
nah iii. 5. Some give these words another sense, ‘From four days ago I have 
been fasting until this hour ;’ as if he had eaten no meat, or at least no meal, from 
that time to this. But it comes in as an introduction to the story of the vision; 
and therefore the former must be the meaning. He was “at the ninth hour 
praying in his house;” not in the synagogue, but at home. I will that men pray 
wherever they dwell. His praying in his house intimates that it was not a secret 
prayer in his closet, but in a more public room of his house, with his family 
about him. And perhaps after prayer he retired, and had this vision. Observe, 
“At the ninth hour of the day,” three of the clock in the afternoon, most people 
were travelling or trading, working in the fields, visiting their friends, taking 
their pleasure, or taking a nap after dinner; yet then Cornelius was at his 
devotions, which shews how much he made religion his business, and then it 
was that he had this message from heaven. ‘Those that would hear comfort- 
ably from God must be much in speaking to him. 
Secondly. He describes the messenger that brought him this message from 
heaven. ‘There ‘‘ stood aman before me in bright clothing,” such as Christ’s 
was when he was transfigured, and that of the two angels who appeared at 


therefore let them come hear it at the first hand, that it may be no surprise to 
them to see him change upon it, i 3 f 
Fourthly. Here is the first interview between Peter and Cornelius ; in which 


we have, d : 
1. The profound, and indeed undue, respect and honour which Cornelius 


aid to Peter, ver. 25. He met him as he was coming in, and, instead of taking 

im in his arms and embracing him as a friend, which would have been very 
acceptable to Peter, he “fell down at his feet and worshipped him;” some think 
as a prince and a great man, according to the usage of the eastern countries; 
others think, as an incarnate deity, or as if he took him to be the Messiah 
himself. His worshipping a man was indeed culpable, but, considering his 

resent ignorance, it was excusable; nay, and it was an evidence of something 
in him that was very commendable, and that was, a great veneration for Divine 
and heavenly things. No wonder if, till he was better informed, he took him 
to be the Messiah, and therefore worshipped him whom he was ordered to send 
for by an angel from heaven. But the worshipping of his pretended successor, 
who is not only a man, but a sinful man, the man of sin himself, is altogether 
inexcusable, and such an absurdity as would be incredible, if we were not told 
before that all the world would worship the beast, Rev. xiii. 4. 

2. Peter’s modest, and indeed just and pious, refusal of this honour that was 
done him, ver. 26. He ‘‘took him up” into his arms, with his own hands, (though 
time was when he little thought he should ever either receive so much respect 
from, or shew so much affection to, an uncircumcised Gentile,) saying, “ Stand 
up, I myself also am a man,” and therefore not to be worshipped thus. ‘The good 
angels of the churches are like the good angels of heaven, cannot bear to have 
the least of that honour shewn to them which is due to God only. ‘See thou 
do it not,” saith the angel to John, Jtev. xix.10; xxii.9; and in like manner the 
apostle to Cornelius. How careful was Paul that no man should think-of him 
above what he saw in him, 2 Cor. xii. 6. Christ’s faithful servants could better 
bear to be vilified than to be deified. Peter did not entertain a surmise that 
his great respect for him, though excessive, might contribute to the success of 
his preaching, and therefore, if he will be deeeived, let him be deceived; no, let 
him know that Peter is a man, that the treasure is in earthen vessels, that he 
may value the treasure for its own sake. 

ifthly. The account which Peter and Cornelius give to each other, and to 
the company, of the hand of Heaven in bringing them together. ‘ As he talked 
with him,” cuvopady adtp, “he went in,” ver. 27. Peter went in talking fami- 
liarly with Cornelius, endeavouring, by the freedom of his converse with him, 
to take off something of that dread which he seemed to have of him; and when 
he came in, he “found many that were come together,” more than he expected, 
phic added: solemnity as well as opportunity of doing good to this service. 

ow, 

1. Peter declares the direction God gave to him to come to those Gentiles, 
ver. 21, 29. They knew it had never been allowed by the Jew, but always 
Jooked upon as an unlawful thing, 46é4:rov, an abomination, for a man that is 
a Jew, a native Jew, as lam, to keep company, or come unto one of another 
nation, a stranger, an uncircumcised Gentile. It was not made so by the law 
of God, but by the decree of their wise men, which they looked upon to be no | 
Jess obliging. ‘They did not forbid them to converse or trate with Gentiles 
in the street, or shop, or upon the exchange, but to eat with them. Even in 
Joseph's time the Egyptians and Hebrews could not eat together, Gen. xliii. 32. 
The three children would not defile themselves with the king’s meat, Dan. i. 8. 
They might not come into the house of a Gentile, for they looked upon it to be 
ceremonially polluted. Thus scornfully did the Jews look upon the Gentiles, 
who were not behindhand with them in contempt, as appears ie many passages 
im the Latin poets. But now, saith Peter, “ God hath shewéd me,” by a vision, 


Christ’s resurrection, Lu. xxiv. 4, and at his ascension, ch. i. 10, shewing their 
relation to the world of light, 

Thirdly. He repeats the message that was sent him, ver. 31, 32, just as we 
had it, ver. 4—6, only here it is said, “ Thy prayer is heard.” We are not told 
what his prayer was; but if this saessage was an answer to it, and it should seam 
it was, we may suppose, that, finding the deficiency of natural light, aud that it 
left him at a loss how to obtain the pardon of his sin, and the favour of God, he 
prayed that God would make some farther discoveries of himself to him, and 
of the way of salvation. Well, saith the angel, send for Peter, and he shall 
give thee such a discovery. 

2ud. He declares his own and his friends’ readiness to receive the message 
he had to deliver; ver. 33, ‘‘ Immediately, therefore, I sent to thee,” as 1 was 
directed, ‘‘and thou hast well done that thou hast come” to us, though we are 
Gentiles. Note, Faithful ministers do well to come to people that are willing 
and desirous to receive instruction from them; to come when they are sent for, 
it is as good a deed as they can do. 

Well, Peter is come to do his part; but will they do theirs? Yes; Thou 
rot here prepared to speak, and we are here prepared to hear, 1 Sam. iii. 9, 10. 

yserve, 

First. Their religious attendance upon the Word: “ We are all here present 
before God;” weare here ina religious manner, are here as worshippers. ‘hey 
thus compose themselves into a serious, awful frame of spirit. ‘Therefore, 
because thou art come to us by such a warrant, on such an errand, because we 
have such a price in our hand as we never had before, and perhaps may never 
have again, we are ready now at this time of worship, here in this place of 
worship, though it was in a private house; “ we are present,” mapecpev, ‘we are 
at the business,’ and are ready to come at a call. If we would have God's . 
special presence at an ordinance, we must be there with a special presence, an 
ordinance presence; Here lam. We are all present, ail that were invited; we 
and all that belong to us, we and all that is within us, The whole of the man 
must be present; not the body here, and the heart with the fool’s eyes in the 
ends of the earth. But that which makes it indeed a religious attendance is, 
we are present before God. In holy ordinances we present ourselves unto the 
Lord; and we must be as before him, as those that see his eye upon us. 

Secondly. The intention of this attendance. “ We are present to hear all 
things that are commanded thee of God,” and given thee in charge to be 
delivered tous. Observe, 1st. Peter was there to preach all things that were 
commanded him of God; for, as he had an ample commission to preach the 
Gospel, so he had full instructions what to preach. 2nd. They were ready to 
hear, not whatever he pleased to say, but what he was commanded of God tu 
say. The truths of Christ were not communicated to the apost!es to be pub- 
lished or stifled as they thought fit, but intrusted with them to be published 
to the world. We are ready to hear all, to come at the beginning of the service 
and stay to the end, and be attentive all the while, else how can we hear all? 
We are desirous to hear all that thou art commissioned to preach, though it be 
never so displeasing to flesh and blood, and never so contrary to our former 
notions, or present secular interests. We are ready to hear all, and therefore 
let nothing be kept back that is profitable for us. 


34 Then Petcr opened his mouth, and said, Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
35 But in every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him. 36 


thing seen actually happened, and was beheld by the person as an | 
ordinary spectator, in possession of his natural senses.” 

x. 11. “ Vessel:” the word was used in the widest sense for 
“ goods” of any description. “At the four corners:” rather, fastened | 
by four rope-ends. 

x. 25. ‘Fell down and worshipped:” “The salutations 
of Eastern people to their superiors are far more humble than agrees 
with Evropean notions of decorum; and this act of Cornelius may 
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have been merely a mark of the respect and deference which he felt 
for the person of St. Peter, as one who was divinely commissioned to 
teach him the way of salvation’’ (Cook). At the same time, Alford 
observes, “This respect he showed in a way which proves him not 
to have altogether lost the heathen training of his childhood. He must 
have witnessed the rise of the custom of paying divine honours first 
to those who were clothed with the delegated power of the senate, 
and then to him in whom the imperial majesty centered.” 
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The word which God sent unto the children of | day what cogntry men were of; but, what they were, what they did; aad 


Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ : (he is Lord 
of all:) 37 That word, I say, ye know, which was 

ublished throughout all Judeea, and began from 
Galilee, after the baptism which John preached ; 88 
How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost and with power: who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed of the devil ; 
for God was with him. 389 And we are witnesses of 
all things which he did both in the land of the Jews, 
and in Jerusalem; whom they slew and hanged on 


atree: 40 Him God raised up the third day, and 
shewed him openly ; 


41 Not to all the people, but 
unto witnesses chosen before of God, even to us, who 
did eat and drink with him after he rose from the 
dead. 42 And he commanded us to preach unto 
the people, and to testify that it is he which was 
ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. 
43 To him give all the prophets witness, that 
through his name whosoever believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins. 


We have here Peter’s sermon, preached to Cornelius and his friends; that is, 
an abstract or summary of it; for we have reason to think that he did with 
many other words testify and exhort to this purpose. It is intimated that he 
delivered himself with a great deal of solemnity and gravity, but with freedom 
and copiousness, in that phrase, that he opened his mouth and spoke, ver. 34; 
“© ye Corinthians, our mouth is open to you,” saith Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 11. You 
shall find us cominunicative, if we but find you inquisitive. Hitherto the 
mouths of the apostles had been shut to the uncircumcised Gentiles, they had 
nothing to say to them; but now God gave unto them, as he did to Ezekiel, the 
opening of the mouth. This excellent sermon of Peter’s is admirably suited 
to the cireumstances of those to whom he preached it; for it was a new 
sermon. J 

First. Because they were Gentiles to whom he preached, he shews that, not- 
withstanding that, they were interested in the Gospel of Christ which he had 
to preach, and entitled to the benefit of it upon an equal foot with the Jews. 
It was necessary this should be cleared, or else with what comfort. could either 
he preach, or they hear? He therefore lays down this as an undoubted prin- 
ciple, that God is no respecter of persons; doth not know favour in judgment, 
as the Hebrew phrase is, which magistrates are forbidden to do, Deu. i. 17; 
xvi. 19; Pr.xxiv.23; and are blamed for doing, Ps. |xxxii. 2. And it is often 
said of God, that he doth not respect persons, Deu. x. 17; 2 Chr. xix. 7; 
Job xxxiv. 19; Rom. ii. 11; Col. iii. 25; 1 Pet.i.17. He doth not give judgment 
in favour of a man, for the sake of any external advantage foreign to the merits 
of the cause. God never perverts judgment upon personal regards and con- 
siderations, nor countenanceth an ill man in an ill thing for the sake of his 
beauty or stature, his country, parentage, relations, wealth or honour in the 
world. God, as a benefactor, gives favours arbitrarily and by sovereignty, 
Deu. vii. 7, 8; ix. 5,6; Mat. xx. 10. But he doth not, as a Judge, so give 
sentence. ‘But in every nation,” and under every denomination, “he that 
feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is accepted of him,” ver. 3. The case 
is plainly thus, eres i } 

_1. God never did, nor ever Mauer and save a wicked Jew, that lived and 

died impenitent, though he was of the seed of Abraham, and a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, and had all the honour and advantages that attended circumcision. 
He doth and will render “indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man that doth evil,” and of the Jew first; whose privileges and 
professions, instead of screening him from the judgment of God, will but aggra- 
vate his guilt and condemnation: see Rom. ii. 3, 8, 9, 17. Though God has 
favoured the Jews above other nations with the dignities of visible church- 
membership, yet he will not therefore accept of any particular persons of that 
dignity, if they allow themselves in immoralities contradictory to their profes- 
sion, and particularly in persecution, which was now more than any other the 
national sin of the Jews. E f 

2. He never did, nor ever will, reject or refuse an honest Gentile, who, though 
he has not the privileges and advantages that the Jews have, yet, like Cornelius 
fears God, and worships him, and works righteousness, that is, is Just an 
charitable towards all men; who lives up to the light he has both in a sincere 
devotion and in a regular conversation, whatever nation he is of, though never 
so far remote from kindred to the seed of Abraham, though never so despicable; 
nay, thongh in never so ill a name, that shall be no prejudice tohim. Go 
judgeth of men by their hearts, not eM their country or parentage; and where- 
ever he finds an upright man he will be found an upright God, Ps. xviii. 25. 

and working cers must go popechee; for, as 
righteousness towards men is a branch of true religion, so religion towards 
God is a branch of universal righteousness. Godliness and honesty must go 
together, and neither will excuse for the want of the other. But where these 
are predominant, no doubt is to be made of acceptance with God. Not that any 
man since the fall can obtain the favour of God, otherwise than through the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, and by the grace of God in him; but those that have 
not the knowledge of him, and therefore cannot have an explicit regard to him, 
may yet receive grace from God, for his sake, to fear God, and to work right- 
evusness. And wherever God gives grace to do so, as he did to Cornelius, he 
will through Christ accept the work of his own hands. Now, 

ist. This was always a truth, before Peter perceived it, that God respecteth 
no man’s person. It was the fixed rule ied oa de from the beginning, “If 
thou dost well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if not well, sin,” and the 
punishment of it, “lies at the door,” Gen. iv. 7. God will not ask in the great 


Observe, Fearing Go 


how they stood atfected towards him, and towards their neighbours. 
men’s personal characters received neither advantage nor disadvantage from 
the great difference that was between Jew and Gentile, much less from any 
lesser difference of sentiments and practices that may happen to be among 
Christians themselves, as those about meats and days, Rom. xiv. It is certain 
= the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and 
Joy in the Holy Ghost;” and he that in these things serveth Christ is accepted 
oF ruiee and ought to be approved of men; for dare we reject those whom God 
oth not? 
2nd. Yet now it was made more clear than it had been. This great truth had 


| been darkened by the covenant of preuterity made with Israel, and the badges 
| of distinction put upon them. i 


The ceremonial law was a wall of partition 
between them and other nations. In it, it was true, that God favoured that 
nation, Rom. iii. 1,2; ix. 4; and from thence particular persons among them were 
ready to infer that they were sure of God's acceptance, though they lived as 
they listed, and that no Gentile could possibly be accepted of God. God had 
said a great deal by the prophets to prevent and rectify this mistake; but now 
at length he doth it effectually, by abolishing the covenant of peculiarity, and 
repealing the ceremonial law ; and so setting the matter at large, and both Jew 
and Gentile upon the same level before God; and Peter is here made to per- 
ceive it by comparing the vision which he had with that which Cornelius adi 
Now “in Christ Jesus,” it is lain, “neither circumcision availeth any thing nor 
uncircumeision,” Gal. vy. 6; Col. ili. 11. 

Secondly. Because they were Gentiles inhabiting a place within the confines 
of the land of Israel, he refers them to what they themselves could not but 
know concerning the life and doctrine, the preaching and miracles, the death 
and sufferings, of our Lord Jesus; for these were things the report of which 
spread into every corner of the nation, ver. 36, &c. It facilitates the work of 
ministers when they deal with such as have some knowledge of the things of 
God, to which they may appeal, and on which they may build. 

1. They knew in general “‘the word,” that is, the Gospel “ which God sent 
to the children of Israel: that word, I say, ye know,” ver. 37. ‘hough the 
Gentiles were not admitted to hear it,—Christ and his disciples were “ not sent 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,”—yet they could not but hear of it- 
it was all the talk both of city and country. We are often told in the Gospels 
how the fame of Christ went into all parts of Canaan when he was on earth, as 
afterwards the fame of his Gospel went into all parts of the world, Rom. x. 18. 
“That word,” that Divine word, that word of power and grace, “ you know.” 
Ist. What the purport of this word was. God by it ‘ published the good tidings 
of peace by Jesus Christ ;’ so it should be read, evayyedcGopevos eipyunv. Lt is God 
himself that proclaims peace, who justly might have proclaimed war. He lets 
the world of mankind know that he is willing to be at peace with them through 
Jesus Christ; in him he was reconciling the world to himself. 2nd. To whom 
it was sent. To “the children of Israel” in the first place; the prime offer is 
made tothem. This all their neighbours heard of, and were ready to envy 
them those advantages of the Gospel more than they ever envied them those 
of their law. “ Then said they among the heathen, The Lord hath done great 
things for them,” Ps. exxvi. 2. 

2. They knew the several matters of fact relating to this word of the Gospel 
sent to Israel. 

Ist. They knew the baptism of repentance which John preached by way of 
introduction to it, and in which the Gospel first began, Mar.i. 1. They knew 
what an extraordinary man John was, and what a direct tendency his preach- 
ing had to prepare the way of the Lord; they knew what great flocking there 
was to his baptism, what an interest he had, and what he did. 

2nd. They knew that, immediately after John’s baptism, the Gospel of Christ, 
that word of peace, “was published throughout all Judwa,” and that it took rise 


| from Galilee. ‘he twelve apostles, and seventy disciples, and our Master him- 
| self, published these glad tidings in all parts of the land; so that we may 


suppose there was not a town or village in all the land of Canaan but had had 
the Gospel preached in it. 

3rd. They knew that Jesus of Nazareth, when he was here upon earth, 
“went about doing good;” they knew what a benefactor he was to that nation, 
both to the souls and bodies of men; how he made it his business to du good to 
all, and never did hurt to any. He was not idle, but still doing; not selfish, 
but doing good; did not confine himself to one place, nor wait till people came 
to him to seek his help, but he went to them, went about from place to place, 
and wherever he came he was doing good. Hereby he shewed that he was sent 
of God, who is good, and doth good, and therefore doth good because he is 
good; and who hereby “left not himself without witness” to the world, “in 
that he did good,” ch. xiv. 17._ And in this he hath set us an example of inde- 
fatigable industry in serving God and our generation; for therefore we came 
into the world, that we may do all the good we can in it; and therein, like 
Christ, we must always abide and abound. 

4th. ‘hey knew more particularly that he “healed all that were oppressed 
of the devil,” and helped them from under his oppressing power. By this it 
appeared not only that he was sent of God, as it was a kindness to men, but 
that he was sent to destroy the works of the devil; for thus he obtained many 
a victory over him. 

5th. They knew that the Jews put him to death; they slew him by hanging 
him on atree. When Peter preached to the Jews, he said, Whom ye slew; but 


‘ now he preached to the Gentiles, it is, Whom they slew; they to whom he had 


done and designed so much good. 

All this they knew; but, lest they should think it was only a report, and was 
magnified, as reports use to be, more than the truth; Peter, for himself and the 
rest of the apostles, attests it; ver. 39, ‘“ We are witnesses,” eyewitnesses, “ of 
all things which he did;” and earwitnesses of the doctrines which he preached, 
“ both in the land of the Jews, and in Jerusalem,” in city and country. 

3. They did know, or might know by all this, that he had a commission from 
heaven to preach and act as he did. his he still harps upon in his discourse, 
and takes all occasions to hint it to them. Let them know, i 

Ist. ‘hat this Jesus is “ Lord of all.” It comes in a parenthesis, but is the 
principal proposition intended to be proved, that Jesus Christ, by who peace 
is made between God and man, “he is Lord of all;” not only as ** God over ail, 
blessed for evermore,” but as Mediator, * all power both in heaven and in earth’ 
is put into his hand, and all judgment committed to him. He is Lord of angels, 
they are all his humble servants; he is Lord of the powers of darkness, for he 
hath triumphed over them; he is King of nations, has a power over all flesh; 
he. ie King of saints, all the children of God are his scholars, his subjects, his 
soldiers. 

and. That “ God anointed him with the Holy Ghost and with power.” He 
was both authorized and enabled to do what he did by a Divine anointing ; 
from whence he was called Christ, the Messiah, the Anointed One. ‘The Holy 
Ghost descended upon him at his poptiam: and he was full of power both in 
preaching and working miracles, which was the seal of a Divine mission. 

3rd. That “God was with him,” ver. 38. His works were wrought in God; 
God not only sent him, but was present with him all along, owned him, stood 
by him, and carried him on in all his services and sufferings. Note, Those 


. 


x. 37. “Word:” a different word from that used in ver. 86. Here 
it signifies ‘‘the matter,’ the thing said, the matter of fact, subject 
of speech. St. Peter's assumption that Cornelius had heard of Christ 
is in accordance with the fact recorded at the end of chap. viii.—viz., 
of Philip the deacon’s visit to Cxsarea. 
x. 38. “ Doing good:’ Canon Cook well observes, “The use 
which he made of that. power proved even more convincingly that 
God was with him. Goodness is more essentially divine than power.” 


x. 42, “Quick and dead:” see 2 Tim. iv. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

x. 45. “They of the circumcision” here mentioned were the 
Jewish brethren who had come with Peter. 

x. 47. “ Water . . . the Holy Ghost:” rather, “the water,” &c, 
On this verse Alford observes, ‘The two great parts of full and com- 
plete baptism ; the latter infinitely greater than but not superseding 
the necessity of the former. The article should here certainly be 
expressed: ‘Can any forbid the water to these who have received the 
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whom God anoints he will accompany; will himself be with those to whom he 
has given his Spirit. : : . 

Thirdly. Because they had heard no more for certain concerning this Jesus, 
Peter declares to them his resurrection from the dead, and the proofs of it, 
that they might not think when he was slain there was au end of him. Probably 
they had heard at Cesarea some talk of his being risen from the dead; but the 
talk of it was soon silenced by that vile suggestion of the Jews, that his dis- 
ciples came by night and stole him away.” And therefore Peter insists upun 
this as the main support of that word which preacheth peace by Jesus Christ. 

1. The power by which he rose is incontestably Divine; ver. 40, “ Him God 
raised up the third day ;” which not only disproved all the calumnies and accu- 
sations he was laid under by men, but effectually proved God’s acceptance of 
the satisfaction he made for the sin of man by the blood of his cross. He did 
not break prison, but had a legal discharge: “ God raised him up.” 

2. The proofs of his resurrection were incontestably clear; for God “ shewed 
him openly.” ‘He gave him to be made manifest,’ €dwxev abrov éupavn yevertac, to 
be visible, evidently so; so he appears as that it appears beyond contradiction to 
be he and not another. It was such a shewing of him as amounted to a demon- 
stration of the truth of his resurrection. He shewed him, not publicly indeed, 
it was not open in that sense, but evidently, “ Not to all the people,” who had 
heen the witnesses of his death; by resisting all the evidences he had given 
them of his Divine mission in his miracles, they had forfeited the favour of 
being eyewitnesses of this great proof of it. They who immediately forged and 
promoted that lie of his being stolen away, were justly given up to strong 
delusions to believe it, and not suffered to be undeceived by his being shewn to 
all the people; and so much the greater shall be the blessedness of “ those who 
have not seen and yet have believed.” Nec ille se in vulgus edixit, ne impii errore 
liberarentur ; ut et fides non premio mediocri destinato difficultate constaret,— 
*He shewed not himself to the people at large, lest the impious among them 
should have been forthwith loosed from their error; and that faith, the reward 
of which is so ample, might be exercised with a degree of difficulty.-— Tert. Apol. 
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cap. xi. But, though all the people did not see him, there were enough saw him 
to attest the truth of his resurrection. The testator’s declaring his last will 
and testament needs not to be before all the people; it is enough that it be 
done before a competent number of credible witnesses: so the resurrection of 
Christ was proved before sufficient witnesses. Ist. hey were not so by chance, 
but they were chosen before of God to be witnesses of it; and, in order to that, 
had their education under the Lord Jesus, and intimate converse with him 
that, having known him so intimately before, they might the better be assured 
it was he. 2nd. They had not a sudden and transient view of him, but a great 
deal of free conversation with him; they “did eat and drink with him after he 
rose from the dead.” ‘This implies that they saw him eat and drink; witness 
their dining with bim at the sea of ‘Tiberias, and the two disciples supping 
with him at Emmaus; and this proved that he had a true and real body. But 
this was not all; they saw him without any terror or consternation, which 
might have rendered them incompetent witnesses, for they saw him so fre- 

uently, and he conversed with them so familiarly, that a “did eat and 
anak with him.” Itis brought as a proof of the clear view which the nobles 
of oie had of the glory of God, Fz. xxiv. 11, that “they saw God, and did eat 
and drink. 

Fourthly. He concludes with an inference from all this, that therefore that 
which they all ought to do, was to believe in this Jesus. He was sent to tell 
Cornelius what he must do, and this is it; his praying and his giving alms was 
very well, but one thing he lacked, he must believe in Christ. Observe, 

1. Why he must believe in him. Faith has reference to a testimony, and the 
Christian faith is “ built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets,” it 
is built upon the testimony given by them. 

Ist. By the apostles. Peter, as foreman, speaks for the rest, that God com- 
manded them, and gave them in charge to preach to the people, and to testify 
concerning Christ; so that their testimony was not only credible, but authentic. 
and what we may venture upon. Their testimony is God’s testimony; and 
they are his witnesses to the world. They do not only say it as matter of news, 
but testify it as matter of record, by which men must be Judged. 

mid, By the prophets of the Old Testament; whose testimony beforehand, 
not only concerning his sufferings, but concerning the design and intention of 
them, doth very much corroborate the apostles’ testimony concerning them; 
ver. 43, “ To him gave all the prophets witness,” &c. We have reason to think 
Cornelius and his friends were no strangers to the writings of the prophets. 
Out of the mouth of these two clouds of witnesses, so exactly agreeing, this 
word is established. 

2. What they must believe concerning him. 

Ist. That we are all accountable to Christ as our judge. This the apostles 
Were commanded to testify to the world, that this Jesus is “ordained of God to 
be the judge of the quick and dead,” ver. 42. He is empowered to prescribe the 
terms of salvation, that rule by which we must be judged; to give laws both to 
quick and dead, both to Jew and Gentile ; and he is appointed to determine the 
everlasting condition of all the children of men at the great day; of those that 
shall be found alive, and of those that shall be raised from the dead. He hath 
assured us of this, in that he hath raised him from the dead, ch. xvii. 31; so 
that it is the great concern of Spars one of us, in the belief of this, to seek his 
favour, and to make him our friend. 

2nd. That if we believe in him we shall all be justified by him as our right- 
eousness, ver. 43. The prophets, when they spoke of the death of Christ, did 
witness this, ‘ That through his name,” for his sake, and upon the account of 
his merit, ** whosoever believeth in him,” Jew or Gentile, “ shall receive remis- 
sion of sins.” That is the great thing we need, without which we are undone, 
and which the convinced conscience is most inquisitive after; which the carnal 
Jews promised themselves from their ceremonial sacrifices and purifications 
yea, and the heathen too from their atonements; but all in vain, it is to be had 
only through the name of Christ, and only by those that believe in his name; 
and they that do so may be assured of it, their sins shall be pardoned, and 
there shall be no condemnation to them, And the remission of sins lays a 
foundation for all other favours and blessings, by taking that out of the way 
hinders them. If sin be pardoned all is well, and shall end everlastingly 
well. 


44 While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. 45 
And they of the circumcision which believed were 
astonished, as many as came with Peter, because 


that on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of | 


the Holy Ghost. 
with tongues, and magnify God. 


46 For they heard them speak 
Then answered 


Spirit?’ The expression ‘forbid, used with ‘the water,’ is interesting, 
as showing that the practice was to bring the water to the candidates, 
not the candidates to the water. This, which would be implied by 
the word under any circumstances, is rendered certain, when we 
remember that they were assembled in the house.” 

x. 48, “In the name of the Lord:” referring either to the form of 
administering baptism or to the profession of faith made by the 


convert. 
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Peter, 47 Can any man forbid water, that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as we? 48 And he commanded 
them to be baptized in the name of the Lord. 
Then prayed they him to tarry certain days. 


We have here the issue and effect of Peter’s sermon to Cornelius and his 
friends. He did not labour in vain among them, but they were all brought 
home to Christ. Here we have, 

First. God’s owning Peter’s word, by conferring the Holy Ghost upon the 
hearers of it, and immediately upon the hearing of it; ver. 44, “ While Peter 
was yet speaking these words,” and perhaps designed to say more, he was 
happily superseded by visible indications that “the Holy Ghost,” even in his 
miraculous gifts and powers, “fell on all them which heard the word,” even 
as he did on the apostles at first; so Peter saith, ch. xi. 15. ‘Cherefore some 
rik it was with a rushing mighty wind, and in cloven tongues, as that was. 

serve, 

1. When the Holy Ghost fell upon them; while Peter was preaching, ver. 44. 
Thus God bare witness to what he said, and accumpanied it with a Divine 

ower. ‘hus were the signs of an apostle wrought among them, 2 Cor. xii. 12 
Though Peter could notre the Holy Ghost, yet, the Holy Ghust being given 
along with the word of Peter, by that it appeared he was sent of God. The 
Holy Ghost fell upon others after they were baptized, for their confirmation ; 
but upon these Ge. tiles before they were baptized, as Abraham was justified 
by faith being yet in uncircumcision, to shew that God is not tied te a method, 
nor confines himself to external signs. The Holy Ghost fell upon those that 
were neither circumcised nor baptized; for “it is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

2. How it appeared that the Holy Ghost was fallen upon them; ver. 46, 
“They spake with tongues” which they never learned, perbaes the Hebrew, 
the holy tongue; as the preachers were enabled to speak the vulgar tongues, 
that they might communicate the doctrine of Christ to the hearers, so probably 
the hearers were immediately taught the sacred tongue, that they might 
examine the proofs which the preachers produced out of the Old ‘Testament in 
the original. Or their being enabled to speak with tongues intimated that 
they were all designed for ministers, and by this first descent of the Spirit 
upon them were qualified to preach the Gospel to others, which they did but 
now receive themselves. But observe, When they spake with tongues they 
magnified God, they spoke of Christ and the benefits of redemption, which 
Peter had been preaching of, to the glory of God. Thus did they on whom the 
Holy Ghost first descended, ch. ii. 11. Note, Whatever gift we are endued 
with we ought to honour God with it, and particularly the gift of speaking, and 
all the improvements of it. 

3. What impression it made upon the believing Jews that were present ; 
ver. 45, “ They of the circumcision which believed, were astonished;” those six 
that came along with Peter. It surprised them exceedingly, and perhaps gave 
them some uneasiness, because that “upon the Gentiles also was poured out 
the gift of the Holy Ghost,” which they thought had been appropriated to their 
own nation. Had they understood the Scriptures of the Old ‘lestament which 
pointed at this, it would not have been such an astonishment to them; but b 
our mistaken notions of things we create difficulties to ourselves in the methods 
ot Divine providence and grace. 

Secondly. Peter’s owning God’s work in baptizing those on whom the Holy 
Ghost fell. Observe, 

1. Though they had received the Holy Ghost, yet it was requisite they should 
be baptized. Though God is not tied to instituted ordinances, we are; and nu 
extraordinary gifts set us above them, but rather oblige us so much the more 
to conform to them. Some in our days would have argued, ‘These are baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, and therefore what need have they to be baptized with 
water? it is below them. No; it is not below them, while water baptism is an 
ordinance of Christ, and the door of admission into the visible church, and a 
seal of the new covenant. ’ 

2. Though they were Gentiles, yet, having received the Holy Ghost, they 
might be admitted to baptism; ver. 47, “ Can any man,” though never so rigid 
a Jew, “forbid water, that these should not be baptized, who have received 
the Holy Ghost as well as we?” The argument is conclusive; can we deny 
the sign to those who have received the thing signified? Are not those on 
whom God has bestowed the grace of the covenant plainly entitled to the seals 
of the covenant? Surely they that have received the Spirit as well as we 
ought to receive baptism as well as we; for it becomes us tc follow God’s 
indications, and to take those into communion with us whom he hath taken 
into communion with himself. God hath promised to pour his Spirit upon the 
seed of the faithful, upon their offspring; and who then can forbid water that 
they should not be baptized, who have received the promise of the Holy Ghost 
as well as we? Now it appears why the Spirit wus given them before they 
were baptized, because otherwise Peter could not have persuaded himself to 
baptize them, no more than to have preached to them, if he had not been 
ordered to do it by a vision; at least, could not have avoided the censure of 
those of the circumcision that believed. ‘Thus is there one unusual step of 
Divine grace taken after another, to bring the Gentiles into the church. How 
well is it for us that the grace of a good God is so much more extensive than 
the charity even of some good men. 

3. Peter did not baptize them himself, but “commanded them to be baptized,” 
ver. 40. It is likely some of the brethren who came with him did it by his 
order, and that he declined it for the same reason that Paul did, lest those that 
were baptized by him should think the better of themselves for it, or he should 
seem to have baptized in his own name, | Cor. i. 15. ‘he apostles received the 
commission to “ go and disciple all nations by baptism ;” but it was prayer and 
the ministry of the word that they were to give themselves to. And Paul 
saith, that he was sent not to baptize, but to preach; which was the more 
noble and excellent work. ‘The business of baptizing was therefore ordinarily 
devolved upon the inferior ministers, who acting by the apostles’ orders, they 
might be said to doit. Qui per alterum facit per seipsum fucere dicitur,— What 
aman does by another he may be said tu do by himself.’ 


Lastly. Their owning both Peter’s word and God’s work in their desire of | — 


farther advantage by Peter’s ministry. ‘They prayed him to tarry certain 
days.” They could not press him to reside constantly among them, they knew 
he had work to do in other places, and that for the present he was expected 
at Jerusalem; yet they were not willing he should go away 7 ea , but 
earnestly begged he would stay for some time amoung them, that they might be 
farther instructed by him in the things pertaining to the kingdum ot God. 
Note, 1. Those who have some acquaintance with Christ cannot but covet 
more. 2. Even those that have received the Holy Ghost yet must see their 
need of the ministry of the word. 


xi. 1. “In Judea:” rather, “throughout Judea,” including the 
whole country as well as Jerusalem. ‘They were probably informed 
by some general and perhaps not very accurate (if not positively 
hostile) ramour of what had taken place at Caesarea. j 

xi. 2. ‘They that were of the circumcision :’’ as all the members 
of the Church were at this time Jews, and therefore circumcised, 
some difficulty has been felt as to who are meant by this expression, 
Alford says, “The term ‘they of the circumcision’ must have 
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fn this chapter we have, I Peter’s necessary vindication of what he did in receiving 
Cornelius and his friends into the church, from the censure he lay under for it among 
the brethren, and their acquiescence in it, ver. 1—18. II. The good success of the 
Gospel at Antioch and the parts adjacent, ver. 19—21. III. The carrying on of the 
good work that was begun at Antioch, by the ministry of Barnabas first, and afterwards 
of Paul in conjunction with him, and the lasting name of Christian first given to the 
disciples there, ver. 22—26. IV. A prediction of an approaching famine, and the con- 
tribution that was made among the Gentile converts for the relief of the poor saints in 
Judaa upon that occasion, ver. 27—30. 


| ND the apostles and bre- 
thren that were in Judea 
heard that the Gentiles lad 
also received the word of 
God. 2 And when Peter 
was come up to Jerusalem, 
they that were of the circum- 
cision contended with him, 
3 Saying, Thou wentest in 
to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them. 4 
But Peter rehearsed the matter from the beginning, 
and expounded it by order unto them, saying, 5 | 
was in the city of Joppa praying: and in a trance 
I saw a vision, A certain vessel descend, as it had 
been a great sheet, let down from heaven by four 
corners: and it came even to me: 6 Upon the 
which when I had fastened mine eyes, I considered, 
and saw fourfooted beasts of the earth, and wild 
beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air. 
7 And I heard a voice saying unto me, Arise, Peter ; 
slay and eat. 8 But I said, Not so, Lord: for nothing 
common or unclean hath at any time entered into my 
mouth. 9 But the voice answered me again from 
heaven, What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common. 10 And this was done three times: and 
all were drawn up again into heaven. 11 And, 
behold, immediately there were three men already 
come unto the house where I was, sent from Czesarea 
unto me. 12 And the spirit bade me go with them, 
nothing doubting. Moreover these six brethren 
accompanied me, and we entered into the man’s 
house: 13 And he shewed us how he had seen an 
angel in his house, which stood and said unto him, 
Send men to Joppa, and call for Simon, whose sur- 
name is Peter: 14 Who shall tell thee words, 
whereby thou and all thy house shall be saved. 15 
And as I began to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on 
them, as on us at the beginning. 16 Then remem- 
bered I the word of the Lord, how that he said, 
John indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost. 17 Forasmuch then 
as God gave them the like gift as he did unto us, 
who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ ; what was I, 
that I could withstand God? 18 When they heard 
these things, they held their peace, and glorified God, 
saying, Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life. 


The preaching of the Gospel to Cornelius was a thing which we poor sinners 
of the Gentiles have reason to reflect upon with a great deal of joy and thank- 
fulness; for it was the brin ea oa light to us who sat in darkness. Now it 
being so great a surprise to ie ekoune: as well as the unbelieving Jews, it is 
worth while to inquire how it took ; and what comments were made upon it. 


And here we find, 
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First. That intelligence was presently brought of it to the church in Jern- 
salem, and thereabouts; for Caesarea was not so far from Jerusalem but that 
they might presently hear of it. Some for good-will, and some for ill-will, 
would spread the report of it; so that before Peter himself returned to Jeru- 
salem, “the apostles and the brethren there, and in Judwa, heard that the 
Gentiles also had received the word of God,” that_is, the Gospel of Christ, 
which is not only a word of God, but the word of God; for it is the summ 
and centre of all Divine revelation. They received Christ; for his name 18 
called the Word of God, Rev. xix. 13. Not only that the Jews who were «- 
persed into the Gentile countries, and the Gentiles that were proselyted tu 
the Jewish religion, but that the Gentiles also themselves, with whom it had 
hitherto been thought unlawful to hold common conversation, were taken 
into church communion, that they had “received the word of God.” hat is, 

1. That the word of God was preached to them, which was a greater honour 
put upon them than they expected. Yet I wonder this should seem strange 
to those who were themselves commissioned to “ preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” But thus often are the prejudices of pride and bigotry held fast 
against the clearest discoveries of Divine truth. 

2. That it was entertained and submitted to by them, which was a better 
work wrought upon them than they expected. It is likely they had got a 
notion, that, if the Gospel were preached to the Gentiles, it would be to no 
purpose, because the proofs of the Gospel were fetched so much out of the Old 

estament, which the Gentiles did not receive. They looked upon them as not 
inclined to religion, nor likely to receive the impressions of it, and therefore 
were surprised to hear that they had received the word of the Lord. Note, 
We are too apt to despair of doing good to those who yet, when they are tried, 
prove very tractable. 

Secondly. ‘That offence was taken at it by the believing Jews, ver. 2, 3. 
“When Peter was” himself “come up to Jerusalem, they that were of the cir- 
cumcision,” those Jewish converts that still retained a veneration for circum- 
cision, “contended with him;” they charged it upon him as a crime, that he 
“ went in to men uncircumcised, and did eat with San? and hereby they think 
he hath stained, if not forfeited, the honour of his apostleship, and ought to 
come under the censure of the church; so far were they from looking upon 
him as infallible, or as the supreme head of the church tliat all were account- 
able to, and he to none. See here, 

1. How much it is the bane and damage of the church to monopolize it, and 
to exclude those from it, and from the beneht of the means of grace, that are 
not in every thing as we are. There are narrow souls that are tor engrossing 
the riches of the church, as there are that would engross the riches of the 
world, and would be placed alone in the midst of the earth. These men were 
of Jonah’s mind, who, in a jealousy for his people, was angry that the Ninevites 
received the word of God, and justified himself in it. 

2. That Christ’s ministers must not think it strange if they be censured and 
quarrelled with, not only by their professed enemies, but by their professing 
friends, and not only for their follies and infirmities, but for their good actions, 
seasonably and well done; but if we have proved our own work, we may have 
rejoicing in ourselves, as Peter had, whatever reflections we may have from 
our brethren. Those that are zealous and courageous in the service of Christ, 
must expect to be censured by those that, under pretence of being cautious, 
are cold and indifferent. Those that are of catholic, generous, charitable prin- 
ciples, must expect to be censured by such as are conceited and strait-laced, 
that say, “Stand by thyself, 1 am holier than thou.” 

Thirdly. Peter gave such a full and fair account of the matter of fact as was 
sufficient, without any farther argument or apology, both to justify him and to 
satisfy them; ver. 4, he “ rehearsed the matter from the beginning,” and laid it 
before them in order, and then could appeal to themselves, whether he had 
done amiss; for it appeared all along God’s own work, and not his. 

1. He takes it for granted that, if they had rightly understood how the matter 
was, they would not have contended with him, but rather have concurred with 
him, and commended him. And it is a good reason why we should be moderate 
in our censures, and sparing of them, because, if we rightly understood that 
which we are so forward to run down, perhaps we should see cause to run 
in with it. When we see others do that which looks suspicious, instead of 
contending with them, we should inquire of them, what ground they went 
upon; and, if we have not an opportunity to do that, should ourselves put the 
best construction upon it that it will bear, and judge nothing before the time. 

2. He is very willing to stand right in their opinion, and takes pains to give 
them satisfaction ; doth not insist upon his being the chief of the apostles, for 
he was far from the thought of that supremacy which his pretended successors 
claim. Nor did he think it enough to tell them he was satisfied himself in the 
grounds he went upon, and then what need they trouble themselves about it; 
but is ready to give a reason of the hope that is in him concerning the Gentiles, 
and why he had receded from his former sentiments, which were the same with 
theirs. It is a debt we owe both to ourselves and to our brethren to set those 
actions of ours in atrue light which at first looked ill and gave offence, that we 
may remove stumbling-blocks out of our brethren’s way. Let us now see what 
Peter pleads in his own defence. : 

Ist. ‘That he was instructed by a vision no longer to keep up the distinctions 
which were made by the ceremonial law. He relates the vision, ver. 5, 6, as we 
had it before, ch. x. 9, &c. The sheet, which was there said to be let down to 
the earth, he here saith came even to him, which circumstance intimates that it 
was particularly designed for instruction to him. Weshould thus see all God’s 
discoveries of himself which he has made to the children of men, coming even 
to us; applying them by faith to ourselves. Another circumstance here added 
is, that when the sheet came to him he fastened his eyes upon it, and con- 
sidered it, ver. 6. If we would be led into the knowledge of Divine things, we 
must fix our minds upon them, and consider them. He tells them what orders 
he had to eat of all sorts of meat without distinction, “ asking no questions for 
conscience sake,” ver. 7. It was not till after the flood, as it should seem, that 
man was allowed to eat flesh at all, Gen. ix.3. ‘That allowance was afterwards 
limited by the ceremonial law ; but now the restrictions were taken off, and 
the matter set at large again. it was not the design of Christ to abridge us 
in the use of our creature comforts by any other law but that of sobriety, and 
temperance, and preferring the meat that endures to eternal life before that 
which perisheth. He pleads that he was as averse to the thoughts of convers- 
ing with Gentiles, or eating of their dainties, as they could be, and therefore 
refused the liberty given him. ‘‘ Not so, Lord; for nothing common or uncleau 
hath at any time entered into my mouth,” ver. 8. But he was told from heaven, 
that the case was now altered, that God had cleansed those persons and things 
which were before polluted, and therefore he must no longer call them com- 
mon, nor look upon them as unfit to be meddded with by the peculiar people 
ver. 9. So that he was not to be blamed for changing his thoughts, when Go 
had changed the thing. In things of this nature we must act according to our 

resent light; yet must not be so wedded to our opinion concerning them as to 
= prejudiced against farther discoveries, when the matter may either be other- 
wise or appear otherwise; and God may reveal even this unto us, PAil. iii. 15. 
And, that they might be sure he was not deceived in it, he tells them it was 
done three times, ver. 10, the same command given to kill and eat, and the 


come into use later, as designating the circumcised generally. In 
this case all those spoken of would belong to the circumcision. 
Luke uses it in the sense of the time when he wrote the account.” 
Lechler says, “If, therefore, in the midst of the Judzo-Christian 
congregation, they of the circumcision are specially brought forward, 
this term cannot be intended to state the objective, religious, and 
national fact that they were circumcised Jews, but can refer only to 
subjective (personal) views and sentiments. Those only of the 


Judeo-Christians are accordingly described by it who assigned a 
peculiar value to circumcision, and, without doubt, to the observance 
of the Mosaic law in general. These persons disputed, contended with 
Peter; they declared it to be a ground of reproach to him that he 
had entered the house of uncircumcised men, and eaten at the same 
table with them.” 

xi. 19. Resumption of the narrative from chap. viii. 4. “ Phenice :” 
a beautiful strip of country, extending about 120 miles along the 
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same reason, becanse that which God hath cleansed is not to be called common, 
repeated a second and third time. And, farther to confirm him that it was a 
Divine vision, the things he saw did not vanish away into the air, but were 
drawn up again into heaven, whence they were let down. 3 

and. That he was particularly directed by the Spirit to go along with the 
messengers that Cornelius sent. And that it might appear that that vision was 
designed to satisfy him in that matter, he observes to them the time when the 
messengers came—immediately after he had that vision; yet, lest that should 
not be sufficient to clear his way, the Spirit bade him “go with the men” that 
were then sent from Cxsarea to him, “nothing doubting,” ver. 11, 12; though 
they were Gentiles he went to, and went with, yet he must make no scruple of 

oing along with them. 

. 3rd. That he took some of his brethren along with him, who were of the cir- 
cumcision, that they might be satisfied as well as he; and these he had brought 
up from Joppa, to witness for him with what caution he proceeded, foreseeing 
the offence that would be taken at it. He did not act separately, but with 
advice: not rashly, but upon due deliberation. 

4th. That Cornelius had a vision too, by which he was directed to send for 
Peter: ver. 13, “He shewed us how he had seen an angel in his house,” that 
bade him send to Joppa for one Simon whose surname is Peter. See how good 
it is for those that have communion with God, and keep up a correspondence 
with heaven, to compare notes, and communicate their experiences to each 
other; for hereby they may strengthen one another’s faith. Peter is the more 
confirmed in the truth of his vision by Cornelius’s, and Cornelius by Peter’s. 
Tiere is something added in what the angel said to Cornelius. Before it was, 
Send for Peter, and “he shall speak to thee, he shall tell thee what thou 
oughtest to do,” ch. x. 6,32. But here it is, “ He shall tell thee words whereby 
thou and thy house shall be saved,” ver. 13; and therefore it is of vast concern 
to thee, and will be of unspeakable advantage, to send for him. Note, sirst. 
The words of the Gospel are words whereby we may he saved, eternally 
saved; not merely by hearing them and reading them, but by believing and 
obeying them. ‘They set the salvation before us, and shew us what it is; they 
open the way of salvation to us, and, if we follow the method prescribed us 
by them, we shall certainly be saved from the wrath and the curse, and be 
for ever happy. Secondly. They that embrace the Gospel of Christ will have 
salvation brought by it to their families: “Thou and all thy house shall be 
saved;” thou and thy children shall be taken into covenant, and have the 
means of salvation; thy house sball be as welcome to the benefit of the sal- 
vation, upon their believing, as thou thyself, even the meanest servant thou 
hast. “This day is salvation come to this house,” Lu. xix. 9. Hitherto sal- 
vation was of the Jews, Jno. iv. 22, but now salvation is brought to the 
Gentiles as much as ever it was with the Jews; the promises, privileges, and 
means of it conveyed to all nations, as amply and fully to all intents and pur- 
poses as ever it had been appropriated to the Jewish nation. 

5th. That which put the matter past all dispute was, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon the Gentile hearers; this completed the evidence that it was the 
will of God that he should take the Gentiles into communion, 

First. The fact was plain and undeniable; ver. 15, “As I began to speak,” 
(and perhaps he felt some secret reluctancy in his own breast, doubting 
whether he was in the right to preach to the uncireumcised,) presently “‘ the 
Holy Ghost fell on them,” in as visible signs “as on us at the beginning,” in 
which there could be no fallacy. Thus God attested what was done, and 
declared his approbation of it. That preaching is certainly right with which 
the Holy Ghost is given; the apostle supposeth that, when he thus argues 
with the Galatians, “ Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith?” Gal. iii. 2. 

Secondly, Peter was hereby put in mind of a saying of his Master’s when he 
was leaving them, ch. i. 5, “John baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost,” ver. 16, which plainly intimated, Ist. That the Holy 
Ghost was the gift of Christ, and the product and performance of his promise, 
that great promise which he left with them when he went to heaven. I[t was 
therefore without doubt from him that this gift came; and the filling of them 
with the Holy Ghost was his act and deed. As it was promised by his mouth, 
80 it was performed by his hand, and was a token of his favour, 2rd. That the 
gift of the Holy Ghost was a kind of baptism. They that received it were 
baptized with it in a more excellent manner than any of those that even the 
Baptist himself baptized with water. 

Comparing that promise, so worded, with this gift just now conferred, when 
the question was started, Whether these persons should be baptized or no? 
he concluded, that the question was determined by Christ himself; ver. 17, 
“Forasmuch, then, as God gave them the like gift as he did to us,” gave it to 
us as believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, and to them upon their believing in 
him, “what was I that I could withstand God?” Could I refuse to baptize 
them with water whom God had baptized with the Holy Ghost? Could 1 
deny the sign to those on whom he had conferred the thing signitied? But as 
for me, who was 1? What! able to forbid God? Did it become me to con- 
trol the Divine will, or to oppose the counsels of Heaven? Note, Those that 
hinder the conversion of souls withstand God; and those take too much upon 
them who contrive how to exclude those from their communion whom God 
has taken into communion with himself. 

Fourthly. ‘This account which Peter gave of the matter satisfied them, and 
all was well. Thus, when the two tribes and a half gave an accoutit to 
Phinehas and the princes of Israel of the true intent and meaning of their 
building them an altar on the banks of Jordan, the controversy was dropped 
and it pleased them that it was so, Jos. xxii. 30. Some people, when they have 
fastened a censure upon a person, will stick to it, though afterwards it 
appear never so plainly to be unjust and groundless. It was not so here: for 
these brethren, though they were of the circumcision, and their bias went the 
other way, yet, when they heard this, 

1. They let fall their censures; “they held their peace,” and said no more 
against what Peter had done. They laid their hand upon their mouth, because 
now they perceived that God did it. Now they who prided themselves in their 
dignities as Jews began to see that God was staining that pride, by letting in 
the Gentiles to share and share alike with them. And now that prophecy is 
fulfilled, “ Thou shalt no more be haughty because of my holy mountain,” 
Zeph. iit. 11. , 

2. They turned them into praises. They not only held their peace from 
quarrelling with Peter, but opened their mouths to glorify God, for what he 
had done by and with Peter’s ministry; were thankful that their mistake was 
rectified, and that God had shewed more mercy to the poor Gentiles than the 
were inclined to shew them, saying, “Then hath God also to the Gentiles 
granted repentance unto life;” hath granted them, not only the means of 
repentance, in opening a door of entrance for his ministers among them, but 
the grace of repentance in having given them his Holy Spirit, who, wherever 
he comes to be a Comforter, first convinceth; and gives a sight of sin first, and 
sorrow for it, and then a sight of Christ, and joy in him. Note, Ist. Repent- 
ance, if it be true, is unto life; it is to spiritual life; all that truly repent of 
their sins evidence it by living a new lite, a holy, heavenly, and divine life. 
Those that by repentance die unto sin from thenceforward live unto God; 
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and then, and not till then, we begin to live indeed: and it shall be to evernal 
life. All trne penitents shall live; that is, they shall be restored to the favour 
of God, which is life, which is better than life; they shall be comforted with 
the assurance of the pardon of their sins, and shall have the earnests of eternal 
life, and at length the fruition of it. 2nd. Repentance is God’s gift; it is not 
only his free. grace that accepts it, but his mighty grace that works it in ns; 
that, takes away the heart of stone, and gives a heart of flesh. ‘The sacrifice 


of God is a broken spirit;” it is he that provides himself that lamb. 3rd. 
Wherever God designs to give life he gives repentance; for that is a necessary 
preparative for the comforts of a sealed pardon, and a settled peace in this 
world, and for the seeing and enjoying of God in the other world. 4th. It is 
a great comfort to us that “ God hath exalted his son Jesus,” not only “to 
give repentance to Israel, and the remission of sins,” ch. vy. 31, but to the 
Gentiles also, ‘ 

19 Now they which were scattered abroad upon 
the persecution that arose about Stephen travelled as 
far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the 
word to none but unto the Jews only. 20 And some 
of them were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when 
they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, 
preaching the Lord Jesus. 21 And the hand of the 
Lord was with them: and a great number believed, 
and turned unto the Lord. 22 Then tidings of 
these things came unto the ears of the church which 
was in Jerusalem: and they sent forth Barnabas, 
that he should go as far as Antioch. 23 Who, when 
he came, and had seen the grace of God, was glad, 
and exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart 
they would cleave unto the Lord. 24 For he was 
a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of 
faith: and much people was added unto the Lord. 


25 Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek 


TARSOS. 


Saul: 26 And when he had found him, he brought 
him unto Antioch. And it came to pass, that a whole 
year they assembled themselves with the church, and 
taught much people. And the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch. 


We have here an account of the planting and watering of a church at Antioch, 
the chief city of Syria, reckoned afterwards the third most considerable city 
of the empire, only Rome and Alexandria being preferred before it, next to 
whose putriarch that of Antioch took place. It stood where Hamath, or 
Riblah, did, which we read of in the Old Testament. It is suggested, that 
Luke, the penman of this history, was of Antioch, and Theophilus, to whom 
he dedicates it; which might be the reason why he takes more particular 
notice of the success of the Gospel at Antioch, as also because there it was 
that Paul began to be famous, the story of whom he is hastening towards. 
Now, concerning the church at Antioch, observe, 

First. That the first preachers of the Gospel there were such as were dis- 
persed from Jerusalem by persecution, that persecution which arose five or 
six years ago, as some compute, at the time of Stephen’s death; ver. 19, “They 
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coast of the Mediterranean, to the north of Judea. 
watered by the streams from Libanus, and had several flourishing 
towns, of which Tyre and Sidon were the most famous. It became 
subject to Rome, and was annexed to the province of Syria. 
“Antioch: the capital of Syria; an important town, the re- 
sidence of the pro-consul, to whom the procurator of Judxa was 
subordinate. It was founded by Seleucus Nicator, who called it 
after his father Antiochus. It was on the river Orontes, in a large 
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and beautiful plain, and was adorned with many fine buildings. It 
became one of the five great centres of the Christian Chureh; Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria, Rome, and Constantinople being the other four. 
xi. 20. “ Cyrene:” a city in Lybia. ‘“ Grecians:” the rendering 
“Greeks” is most likely the right one; persons of Gentile origin 
and uncircumcised, and whose “conversion took place before any 
tidings had reached Jerusalem of the Divine sanction given in the 
case of Cornelius” “AJford). : 
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ravelled as far as Phenice,” and other placer, preaching the word.” There- 
fore God suffered them to be persecuted, that thereby they might be dispersed 
in the world, sown as seed to God, in order to their bringing forth much fruit. 
Thus, what was intended for the hurt of the church was made to work for its 
good; as Jacob’s curse of the tribe of Levi, “I will divide them in Jacob, and 
scatter them in Israel,” was turned into a blessing. ‘The enemies designed 
to scatter and lose them; Christ designed to scatter and use them. Thus the 
wrath of man is made to praise God. Observe, 

1. Those that fled from persecution, yet did not flee from their work. Though 
for the time they declined suffering, yet they did not decline service; nay, 
they threw themselves into a larger field of opportunity than before. Those 
that persecuted the preachers of the Gospel hoped thereby to prevent their 
carrying it to the Gentile world; but it proved that they did but hasten it the 
sooner; “ Howbeit, they meant not so, neither did their heart think so.” They 
that were persecuted in one city fled to another; but they carried their reli- 
gion along with them, not only that they might take the comfort of it them- 
selves, but that they might communicate it to others; thus shewing, that when 
they got out of the way it was not because they were afraid of suffering, but 
because they were willing to reserve themselves for farther service. 

2. They pressed forward in their work, finding that the good pleasure of the 
Lord prospered in their hands. When they had preached successfully in Judea 
Samaria, and Galilee, they got out of the borders of the land of Canaan, and 
travelled into Phenicia, into the island of Cyprus, and into Syria. Though 
the farther they travelled, the more they exposed themselves; yet they tra- 
velled on; plus ultra was their motto, —‘ farther still,’ grudging no pains, and 
dreading no perils, in carrying on so good a work, and serving so good a Master, 

3. They preached “the word to none but to the Jews only,” who were dis- 
persed in all those parts, and had synagogues of their own, in which they met 
with them by themselves, and preached to them. They did not yet under- 
stand that the Gentiles were to be fellow-heirs, and of the same body ; but left 
the Gentiles either to turn Jews, and so come into the church, or else remain 
as they were. : 

4. They particularly applied themselves to the Hellenist Jews, here called 
the Grecians, that were at Antioch. Many of the preachers were natives of 
Juda and Jerusalem; but some of them were by birth of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
as Barnabas himself, ch. iv. 36, and Simon, Mar. xv. 21, but had their educa- 
tion in Jerusalem; and these, being themselves Grecian Jews, had a particular 
concern for those of their own denomination and distinction, and applied them- 
selves closely to them at Antioch. Dr. Lightfoot saith, they were there called 
Hellenists or Grecians, because they were Jews of the corporation, or enfran- 
chisement of the city; for Antioch was a Syro-Grecian city. To them they 
preached the Lord Jesus. That was the constant subject of their preaching. 

hat else should the ministers of Christ preach but Christ? Christ, and him 
crucified; Christ, and him glorified? Cr 

5. They had wonderful success in their preaching, ver. 21. Ist. Their preach- 
ing was accompanied with a Divine power; “the hand of the Lord was with 
them;” which some understand of the power they were endued with to work 
miracles, for the confirming of their doctrine,—in these the Lord was working 
with them; that he confirmed the word with i following, Mar. xvi. 20,— 
in these God bare them witness, Heb. ii. 4. But L rather understand it of the 
power of Divine grace working on the hearts of the hearers, and opening them, 
as Lydia’s heart was opened, because many saw the miracles that were not 
converted; but when, by the Spirit, the understanding was enlightened, and 
the will bowed to the Gospel of Christ, that was a day of power, in which 
volunteers were listed under the banner of the Lord Jesus, Ps. ex. 3. “The 
band of the Lord was with them,” to bring that home to the hearts and con- 
aciences of men which they could but speak to the outward ear. Then the 
word of the Lord gains its end, when the hand of the Lord goes along with 
it to write it in their heart, ‘Then people are brought to believe the report of 
the Gospel when with it “the arm of the Lord is revealed,” Jsa. liii. 1; when 
God teacheth with a strong hand, Jsa. viii. 11. ‘These were not apostles, but 
ordinary ministers, yet they had the hand of the Lord with them, and did 
wonders. 2nd. Abundance of good was done. ‘‘A great number believed, 
and turned unto the Lord,” many more than could have been expected, con- 
sidering the outward disadvantages they laboured under; some of all sorts of 

eople were wrought upon, and brought into obedience to Christ. Observe, 
What the change was. First. They believed. They were convinced of the 
truth of the Gospel, and subscribed to the record God had given in it concern- 
ing his Son. Secondly. The effect and evidence of this was, that they turned 
unto the Lord. ‘They could not be said to turn from the service of idols, for 
they were Jews, worshippers of the true God only: but they turned from a 
confidence in the righteousness of the law, to rely only upon the righteousness 
of Christ, the righteousness which is vs faith. They turned from a loose, 
careless, carnal way of living, to live a holy, heavenly, spiritual, and divine life; 
they turned from worshipping God in show and ceremony, to worship him in 
the spirit and in truth: they turned to the Lord Jesus, and he became all in 
all with them. This was the work of conversion wrought upon them; and 
it must be wrought upon every one of us. _ It was the fruit of their faith. All 
that sincerely believe will turn to the Lord; for, whatever we profess or 
pretend, we do not really believe the Gospel, if we do not cordially embrace 
Christ offered to us in the Gospel. 4 ‘ 

Secondly. The good work thus begun at Antioch was carried on to great 
perfection ; and this church, thus founded, grew to be a flourishing one, by the 
ministry of Barnabas and Saul, who built upon the foundation which the other 
preachers had laid, and entered into their labours, Jno. iv. 37, 38. | 

1. The church at Jerusalem sent Barnabas thither, to nurse this newborn 
church, and to strengthen the hands both of preachers and people, and put a 
reputation upon the cause of Christ there. ‘ ; 

Ist. They heard the good news that the Gospel was received at Antioch, 
ver, 22. The apostles there were inquisitive how the work went on in the 
countries about; and, it is likely, kept up a correspondence with all parts 
where preachers were, so that “tidings of these things,” of the great numbers 
that were converted at Antioch, soon “came to the ears of the church that 
was in Jerusalem.” Those that are in the most eminent stations in the church 
ought to concern themselves for those in a lower sphere. : i‘ 

and. They despatched Barnabas to them with all speed; they desired him 
to go and assist and encourage these hopeful beginnings. ‘They sent him forth 
as an envoy from them, and a representative of their whole body, to con- 
xratulate ehesi upon the success of the Gospel among them, as matter of 
rejoicing both to preachers and hearers, and with both they rejoiced. He 
must go asfar as Antioch. It was a great way, but, as far as it was, he was 
willing to undertake the journey for a public service. It is probable Barnabas 
had a particular genius for work of this kind, was active and conversable, and 
loved to be in motion, delighted in doing good abroad as much as others in 
doing good at home, was as much of Zebulun’s spirit, who rejoiced in his going 
out, as others are of Issachar’s, who rejoiced in his tent. And his talent lying 
this way, he was fittest to be employed in this work. God gives various gifts 

or various services. 
f 3rd. Barnabas was wonderfully pleased to find that the Gospel got ground, 
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xi. 26. “‘Christians:”? only used in two other places in the New 
Testament (chap. xxvi. 28; 1 Pet. iv. 16) but not there as adopted 
by the Christians, and would not be given them by the Jews, who 
refused to acknowledge Jesus as the Christ. Most likely it was given 
by the Gentiles at Antioch, to distinguish them from the Jews. 
The followers of Jesus afterwards adopted and gloried in it. 

xi, 27. “Prophets :” not necessarily foretellers of events, but in- 


spired teachers. 
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‘and that some of his countrymen, men of Cyprus, ver. 20, (of which country he 


was, ch. iv. 36.) were instrumental in it; ver. 23, “when he came. and had seen 


| the grace of God,” the tokens of God’s good will to the people of Antioch, and 


the evidences of his good work among them, “he was glad.” He took time to 
make his observations, and both in their publie worship, in their common con- 
versation, and in their families, he saw the grace of God among them. Where 
the grace of God is it will be seen, as the tree is known by its fruits; and 
where it is seen it ought to be owned. What we see which is good in any we 
must call it God’s grace in them, and give that grace the glory of it; and we 
ought ourselves to take the comfort of it, and make it the matter of our 
rejoicing. We must be glad to see the grace of God in others, and the more 
when we see it there where we did not expect it. 

4th. He did what he could to fix them, and to confirm them in the faith, who 
were converted to the faith. He exhorted them, mapexaAea. It is the same 
word with that by which the name of Barnabas is interpreted, ch. iv. 36, vice 
mopakdyoews,— a son of exhortation;’ his talent lay that way, and he traded 
with it.—let him that exhorteth attend to exhortation, Rom. xii. 8; or, being 
a son of consolation, for so we render the word, he comforted or encouraged 
them “ with purpose of heart to cleave unto the Lord.” The more he rejoiced 
in the beginning of the good work among them, the more earnest he was with 
them to proceed according to these good beginnings. Those we have comfort 
in we should exhort. Barnabas was glad for what he saw of the grace of God 
among them, and therefore was the more earnest with them to persevere. 
First. “To cleave unto the Lord.” Note, Those that have turned to the Lord 
are concerned “to cleave unto the Lord,” not to fall off from following him, 
not to flag and tire in following him. ‘To cleave to the Lord Jesus is to live 
a life of dependence upon him, and devotedness to him; not only to hold him 
fast, but to hold fast by him, to “be strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might.” Secondly. To cleave to him “with purpose of heart,” with an intel- 
ligent, firm, and deliberate resolution, founded upon good rounds, and fixed 
upon that foundation, Ps. eviii. 1. It is to bind Our souls witha bond to be 
the Lord’s, and to say, as Ruth, Entreat me not to leave him, or to return 
from following after him, 

5th. Herein he gave a proof of his good character; ver. 24, ““he was a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith,” and approved himself so upon 
this occasion. First. He shewed himself to be a man of a very sweet, affable, 
courteous disposition, that had himself, and could teach others, the art of 
obliging. He was not only a righteous man, but a good man, a goud-tempered 
man. Ministers that are so recommend themselves and their doctrine very 
much to the good opinion of those that are without. ‘He was a good man,” 
that is a charitable man; so he had approved himself, when he sold an estate, 
and gave the money to the poor, ch. iv. 37. Secondly. By this it appeared that 
he was richly endued with the gifts and graces of the Spirit. Tie goodness 
of his natural disposition would not have qualified him for this service if he 
had not been “full of the Holy Ghost,” and so “full of power, by the Spirit 
of the Lord.” Thirdly. He was full of faith, full of the Christian faith him- 
self, and therefore desirous to propagate it among others, full of the grace of 
faith, and full of the fruits of that faith that works by love. He was sound 


in the faith, and therefore pressed them to be so, 


6th. He was instrumental to do good by bringing in those that were without 
as well as by building up those that were within. “‘Much people was added 
to the Lord,” and thereby added to the church. Many were turned to the Lurd 
before, yet more are to be turned. “It is done as thou hast commanded, and 
yet there is room,” 

2. Barnabas went to fetch Saul, to join with him in the work of the Gospel 
at Antioch. The last news we heard of him was, that, when his life was sought 
at Jerusalem, he was sent away to Tarsus, the city where he was born; and 
it should seem he continued there ever since, doing good, no doubt. But now 
Barnabas takes a journey on purpose to Tarsus, to see what was become of 
him, to tell him what a door of opportunity was vpened at Antioch, and to 
desire him to come and spend some time with him there, ver. 25, 26. And here, 
also, it appears that Barnabas was a good sort of a man in two things: 

Ist. That he would take so much pains to bring an active, useful man out of 
obscurity. It was he that introduced Saul to the disciples at Jerusalem, when 
they were shy of him; and it was he that brought him out of the corner into 
which he was driven into a more public station. It is a very good work to 
fetch a candle from under a bushel, and to set it on a candlestick. 

2nd. That he would bring in Saul at Antioch, who, being a chief speaker, 
ch. xiv. 12, and, probably, a more popular preacher, would be likely to eclipse 
him there, by outshining him; but Barnabas is very willing to be so when it 
is for the public service. If God, by his grace, ouabies us to do what good we 
can, according to the abilit¥ we have, we ought to rejoice if others, that have 
also larger capacities, have larger oportunities, and do more good than we ean 
do. Barnabas brought Saul to Antioch, though it might be the lessening of 
himself, to teach us to seek the things of Christ more than our own things. 

3. Now here we are farther told, 

Ist. What service was now done to the church at Antioch. Paul and Bar- 
nabas continued there a whole year, presiding in their religious assemblies, 
and preaching the Gospel, ver. 26. Observe, First. The church frequently 
assembled. The religious assemblies of Christians are appointed by Christ 
for his honour, and the comfort and benefit of his disciples. God’s people of 
old frequently came together, “at the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion;” places of meeting are now multiplied; but they must come together, 
though it be with difficulty and peril. Secondly. Ministers were the masters 
of those assemblies, and held those courts in Christ’s name, to which all that 
hold by, from, and under him, owe suit and service. Thirdly. ‘leaching the 
people is one part of the work of ministers, when they preside in religious 
assemblies. ‘They are not only to be the people’s mouth to God in prayer and 
praise, but God’s mouth to the people in opening the Scriptures, and teaching 
out of them the good knowledge of the Lord. Fourthly. It is a great encou- 
ragement to ministers when they have opportunity of teaching much people, 
of casting the net of the Gospel where there is a large shoal of fish, in hopes 
that the more may be enclosed. Preaching is not only for the conviction and 
conversion of those that are without, but for the instruction and edification 
of those that are within. A constituted church must have its teachers. 

2nd. What honour was now put upon the church at Antioch. There “the 
disciples were first called Christians.” It is likely they called themselves so, 
incorporated themselves 4 that title; whether by some solemn act of the 
church or ministers, or whether this name insensibly obtained there by its 
being frequently used in their praying and preaching, we are not told; but it 
should seem, that two such great men as Paul and Barnabas continuing there 
so long, being exceedingly followed, and meeting with no opposition, Christian 
assemblies made a greater figure there than any where, and became more con- 
siderable, which was the reason of their being called Christians first there; 
which, if there were to be a mother church to rule over all other churches, 
would give Antioch a better title to the honour than Rome ean pretend to. 
Hitherto, they who gave up their names to Christ were calle re ae 
learners, spt awa! trained up uscer him, in order to their being employed by 
him. But from henceforward they were called Christians. First. ‘Thus the 


xi. 28, In the fourth year of Claudius, a.p, 44, there was a severe 
famine which visited Judwa and the neighbouring countries. In 
addition, Greece and Italy suffered several times. 

xi. 30, “ Elders:” t.e., the overseers and presidents of the con- 
gregation. 

xii, 1, “Herod:” Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great. 
He was educated at Rome, in the palace of the Cesars. Under Tibe- 
rius he was imprisoned, because of the attention he showed to 
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reproachful names which their enemies had hitherto branded them with would 
perhaps be wiped away and disused. ‘They called them Nazarenes, eh. xxiv. 53 
“the men of that way,” that by-way, which had no name, and thus they pre- 
judiced people against them; to remove which prejudices they gave themselves 
a name which their enemies could not but say was proper enough. Secondly. 
Thus they who, before their conversion, had been distinguished by the names 
of Jew and Gentile might, after their conversion, be called by one and the 
game name, which would help them to forget their former dividing names, and 
prevent their bringing their former marks of distinction, and with them the 
seeds of contention, into the church. Let not one say ‘I was a Jew, nor the 
other, ‘ | was a Gentile,’ when both the one and the other must now say, ‘I am 
a Christian.” Thirdly. Thus they studied to do honour to their Master, and 
shewed that they were not ashamed to own their relation to him, but gloried 
in it; as the scholars of Plato called themselves Platonists, and so the scholars 
of other great men. They took their denomination not from the name of his 
verson, Jesus, but of his office, Christ,— Anointed ;’ so putting their creed 
into their name, that Jesus is the Christ, and they are willing all the world 
should know that this is the truth they will live and die by. Their enemies 
will turn this name to their reproach, and impute it to them as their crime, but 
they will glory in it; “If this be to be vile, 1 will yet be more vile.” Fourthly. 
Thus they owned their dependence upon Christ, and their receivings from him; 
not only that they believed in him who is the Anointed, but that through him 
they themselves had the anointing, 1 Jno. ii. 20,27; and God is said to have 
anointed us in Christ, 2 Cor. i. 21. Fifthly. Thus they laid upon themselves, 
and all that should ever profess that name, a strong and lasting obligation to 
submit to the laws of Christ, to follow the example of Christ, and to devote 
themselves entirely to the honour of Christ, to be to him for a name anda 
praise. Are we Christians? then we ought to think, and speak, and act in 
every thing as becomes Christians, and to do nothing to the reproach of that 
worthy name by which we are called; that that may not be said to us which 
Alexander said to a soldier of his own name that was noted fora coward, Aut 
nomen, aut mores muta,— Either change thy name, or mend thy manners.’ And 
as we must look upon ourselves as Christians, and carry ourselves accordingly, 
so we must look upon others as Christians, and carry ourselves towards them 
accordingly. A Christian, though not in every thing of our mind, should be 
loved and respected for his sake whose name he bears, “ because he belongs 
to Christ.” Sixthly. Thus the Scripture was fulfilled, for so it was written, 
Isa. \xii. 2, concerning the Gospel church, “ Thou shalt be called by a new 
name, which the mouth of the Lord shall name;” and, /sa. Ixv. 15, it is said to 
the corrupt and degenerate church of the Jews, “The Lord God shall slay 
thee, and call his servants by another name.” 


27 And in these days came prophets from Jerusa- 
lem unto Antioch. 28 And there stood up one of them 
named Agabus, and signified by. the spirit that there 
should be great dearth throughout all the world: 


which caine to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar. 29 


Then the disciples, every man according to his ability, 
determined to send relief unto the brethren which 
dwelt in Judea: 380 Which also they did, and sent 
it to the elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul. 


When our Lord Jesus ascended on high he gave gifts unto men, not only 
apostles and evangelists, but prophets, who were enabled by the Spirit to 
foresee and foretell things to come; which not only served for a confirmation 
of the truth of Christianity, for all that these prophets foretold came to pass, 
which proved that they were sent of God, Dew. xviii. 22; Jer. xxviii. 9; but it 
was also of great use to the church, and served very much for its conduct, 
Now here we have, 

First. A visit which some of these prophets made to Antioch; ver. 27, “In 
these days,” during that year that Barnabas and Saul lived at Antioch, there 
“came prophets from Jerusalem to Antioch;”..we are not told how many, nor 
is it certain whether these were any of those prophets that we afterwards find 
in the church at Antioch, ch. xiii. 1. 1. They came from Jerusalem, probably 
because they were not now so much regarded thére as they had been. ‘They 
saw their work in a manner done there, and therefore thought it time to be 
gone. Jerusalem had been infamous for killing the prophets, and abusing 
them, and therefore is now justly deprived of these prophets. 2. They came to 
Antioch, because they heard of the flourishing state of that church, and there 
they hoped they might be of some service. ‘Thus should every one, as he hath 
received the gift, minister the same. Barnahas came to exhort them; and they 
having received the exhortation well, now have prophets sent them, to shew 
them things to come, as Christ had promised, Jno. xvi. 13. They that are faithful 
in their little shall be intrusted with more. The best understanding of Scripture 
predictions is to be got in the way of obedience to Scripture instructions. 

Secondly. A particular prediction of a famine approaching, delivered by one 
of these prophets, his name Agabus; we read of him again, prophesying Paul’s 
imprisonment, ch. xxi. 10._ Here he stood up, probably in one of their public 
assemblies, and prophesied, ver. 28. Observe, 1. Whence he had his prophecy; 
what he said was not of himself, nor a fancy of his own, nor an astronomical 

rediction, nor a conjecture upon the present workings of second causes, but 

e signified it by the Spirit, the spirit of prophecy, that there should be 
a famine; as Joseph, by the Spirit enabling him, understood Pharaoh’s dreams, 
foretold the famine in Egypt, and Elijah the famine in Israel, in Ahab’s time. 
Tnus God revealed his secrets to his servants the prophets. 2. What the pro- 
phecy was; “that there should be a great dearth throughout all the world,” by 
unseasonable weather, that corn should be scarce and dear, so that many of the 
poor should perish for want of bread. This should be not in one particular 
country, but through all the world, that is, all the Roman empire, which they 
in their pride, like Alexander before them, called the world, Christ had fore- 
told in general that there should be famines, Mat. xxiv. 7; Mar. xiii. 8; 
Lx. xxi. 11: but Agabus foretells one very remarkable famine now at hand. 
3. The accomplishment of it. It “came to pass in the days of Claudius 
Cesar ;” it began in the second year of his reign and continued to the fourth, 
if not longer: several of the Roman historians make mention of it, as doth also 
Josephus. God sent them the bread of life, and they rejected it; loathed the 
plenty of that manna, and therefore God justly broke the staff of bread and 
punished them with famine, and herein he was righteous. They were barren, 
and did not bring forth to God, and therefore God made the earth barren to 


them. 
Thirdly. The good use they made of this prediction. When they were told 
of a famine at hand they did not do as the Egyptians, hoard up corn for them- 
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selves ; but, as became Christians, laid by for charity to relieve others, which is 
the best preparative for sufferings and want ourselves. It is promised to those 
that consider the poor, that God will preserve them and keep them alive, and 
they shall be blessed upon the earth, Bs. xli. 1, 2; and those who “shew mercy 
and give to the poor shall not be ashamed in the evil time,” but “in the days of 
famine they shall be satisfied,” Ps. xxxvii. 19, 21. The best provision we can lay 
up against a dear time is to lay uy an interest in those promises, by doing good 
and communicating, Lu. xii. 33. Many give it for a reason why they should be 
sparing, but the Scripture gives it as a reason why we should be liberal, to 
seven, and also to eight, because we know not what evil shall be upon the earth, 
Ecel. xi. 2. Observe, 

1, What they determined: that “every man according to his ability,” should 
“send relief to the brethren that dwelt in Judwa,” ver. 29. Ist. The persons 
that were recommended to them as objects of charity, were the brethren that 
dwelt in Judea. Though we must, as we have opportunity, do good to all men, 
yet we must have a special regard to the household of faith, Gal. vi. 10. No 
poor must be neglected, but God’s poor most particularly regarded. The care 
which every particular church ought to take of their own poor we were taught 
by the early instance of that in the church at Jerusalem, where the ministration 
was so constant, that none lacked, ch. iv. 34. But the communion of saints in 
that instance is here extended farther, and provision is made by the church at 
Antioch for the relief of the poor in Judzea, whom they call their brethren. It 
seems it was the custom of the Jews of the dispersion to send money to those 
Jews which dwelt in Judea, for the relief of the poor that were among them, 
and to make collections for that purpose. Tully speaks of such a thing in his 
time, Orat. pro Flacco : which supposeth there were many poor in Judzwa, more 
than in other countries, so that the rich among them were not able to bear the 
charge of keeping them fom starving; either because their land was grown 
barren, though it had been a fruitful land, for the iniquity of them that dwe!t 
therein, or because they had no traffic with other nations. Now we may 
suppose that the greatest part of those who turned Christians in that country 
were the poor, ( Wat. xi. 5, the poor are evangelized;) and also that when the 
poor turned Christians they were put out of the poor’s book, and cut off from 
their shares in the public charity, and it were easy to foresee that, if there came 
a famine, it would go very hard with them; and if any of them should perish 
for want it would be a great reproach to the Christian profession, and there- 
fore this early care was taken, upon notice of this famine coming, to send them 
a stock beforehand, lest, if it should be deferred till the famine came, it should 
be too late. 2nd. The agreement that was among the disciples about it: that 
every man should contribute according to his ability to this good work. The 
Jews abroad in other countries grew rich by trade, and many of the rich Jews 
became Christians, whose abundance ought to be a supply to the want of their 
poor brethren, that were at a great distance; for the case of such ought to be 
considered, and not only theirs that live among us. Charitable people are 
traders with what God has given them; and the merchants find their account 
in sending effects to countries that lie very remote, and so should we in giving 
alms to those afar off that need them, which therefore we should be forward to 
do when we are called to it. Every man determined to send something, more 
or less, according to his ability; what he could spare from the support of him- 
self and his family, and according as God had prospered him. hat may be 
said to be according to our ability, we must judge for ourselves; but must be 
careful that we judge righteous judgment. 

2. What they did they did as they determined; ver. 30, “‘ Which also they 
did.” They not only talked of it, but they did it. Many a good motion of that 
kind is made and commended, but is not prosecuted, and so comes to nothing; 
but this was pursued. The collection was made, and was so considerable that 
they thought it worth while to send Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem, to carry 
it to the elders there, though they would want their labours in the meantime 
at Antioch. They sentit, lst. To the elders, the presbyters, the ministers, or 
pastors of the churches in Judea, to be by them distributed, according to the 
necessity of the receivers, as it had been contributed according to the ability of 
the givers. 2nd. It was sent by Barnabas and Saul, who, perhaps, wanted an 
occasion to go to Jerusalem, and therefore were willing to take this. Josephus 
tells us, that at this time king Lrates sent his charity to the chief men of Jeru- 
salem, for the poor of that country. And Helena, queen of the Adiabeni, being 
now at Jerusalem, and hearing of many that died of famine there, and in the 
country about, sent for provisions from Cyprus and Alexandria, and distributed 
them among the people. So saith Dr. Lightfoot, who also computes, by the date 
of Paul’s rapture, fourteen years before he wrote the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 2 Cor. xii. 1, 2, that it was in this journey of his to Jerusalem, 
with these alms and offerings, that he had his trance in the temple, which he 
speaks of ch. xxii. 17, and in that trance was rapt up into the third heaven; and 
then it was that Christ told him he would send him from thence unto the 
Gentiles, which accordingly he did, as soon as ever he came back to Antioch. 
It is no disparagement, in an extraordinary case, for ministers of the Gospel to 
be messengers of the church’s charity; though to undertake the constant care 
of that matter would ordinarily be too great a diversion from more needful 
work to those whe have given themselves to prayer and the ministry of the 


Word. 
CHAPTER XII. 


In this chapter we have the story, I. Of the martyrdom of James the apostle, and the 
imprisonment of Peter, by Herod Agrippa, who now reigned as king in Judwa, 
ver. I—4. IL. The miraculous deliverance of Peter out of prison by the ministry of an 
angel, in answer to the prayers of the church for him, ver.5—19. III. The cutting 
off of Herod in the height of his pride, by the stroke of an angel, the minister of God's 
justice, ver. 20—23. And this was done while Barnabas and Saul were at Jerusalem, 
upon the errand that the church of Antioch sent them on to carry their charity; and 
therefore in the close we have an account of their return to Antioch, ver. 24, 25. 
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Caligula. On the accession of Caligula he was given the govern- 
ment of Batanea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis, and the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias, with the title of king; afterwards Perma. In a.p. 41 
Claudius added Samaria and Juda, with Caesarea as the capital. He 
was thus at this time king over all Palestine. He was a selfish and 
ostentatious man, who sought the favour of the Jews by pretending 
zeal for their law, while at the same time he engaged in Roman and 
heathen customs, 
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xii, 2. “ James the brother of John:” one of the sons of Zebedee, 
called by Christ at the same time as his brother John. He was one of 
the three present at the raising of Jairus’ daughter, the transfigura- 
tion, and agony in the garden. He and his brother John were called 
Boanerges, or “sons of thunder.” He joined in the request for fire 
upon the Samaritans, and prayed to sit at Christ's side in his 
kingdom, In answer to this latter request, our Lord foretold the 
sufferings that awaited him. : sedans ner 
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bread.) 4 And when he had apprehended him, he 
put Aim in prison, and delivered Aim to four quater- 
nions of soldiers to keep him; intending after aster 
to bring him forth to the people. 


Ever since the conversion of Paul we have heard no more of the agency of 
the priests in persecuting the saints at Jerusalem; perhaps that wonderful 


change wrought upon him, and the disappointment it gave to their design upon | 


the Christians at Damascus, had somewhat mollified them, and brought them 
under the check of Gamaliel’s advice, to let those men alone, and see what 
would be the issue. But here the storm ariseth from another point; the civil 
power, not now, as usual (for aught appears) stirred up by the ecclesiastics, 
acts by itself in the persecution. But Herod, though originally of an Edomite 
family, yet seems to lave been a proselyte to the Jewish religion; for Josephus 
saith he was zealous for the Mosaic rites, a bigot for the ceremonies. He was 
not only (as Herod Antipas was) tetrarch of Galilee, but had also the govern- 
ment of Judea committed to him by Claudius the emperor, and resided most at 
Jerusalem, where he was at this time. Three things we are here told he did: 

First. He “stretched forth his hands to vex certain of the church,” ver. 1. 
His stretching forth his hands to it intimates that his hands had been tied up 
by the restraints which, perhaps, his own conscience held him under in this 
matter; but now he broke through them, and stretched forth his hands deli- 
berately, and of malice prepense. ‘Herod laid hands upon some of the church 
to afflict them:’ so some read it. He employed his officers to seize them, 
and take them into custody, in order to their being prosecuted. See how he 

"es ally. “ 

Calg ing iin AG some of the members of the church, certain of them that 
were of less note and figure; played first at small game, but afterwards flew 
at the apostles themselves. is spite was at the church; and those he gave 
trouble to, it was not upon any other account, but because they belonged to the 
church, and so belonged to Christ. Hes ; Oe 2 

2. He began with vexing them only, or afflicting them, imprisoning them, 
fining them, spoiling their houses and goods, and other ways molesting them ; 
but afterwards he proceeded to greater instances of cruelty. Christ’s suffering 
servants are thus trained up by Jesser troubles for greater, that tribulation 

work patience, and patience experience. , . 
eaebondly tis “killed James the brother of John with the sword,” ver. 2. We 
ner sider 

rab LAR ig iia was. It was “James the brother of John,” so called to 
distinguish him from the other James, the brother of Joses. Sh his was called 
Jacobus major,— James the greater ;’ that, minor,— the less. 
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u 8 This that was 
here crowned with martyrdom was one of the first three of Christ’s disciples, 
one of those that were the witnesses of his transfiguration and agony, whereby 
he was prepared for martyrdom. He was one of those whom Christ called 
Boanerges,— sons of thunder,’ and perhaps by his powerful, awakening preach- 
ing he had provoked Herod, or those about him, as John Baptist did the other 
Herod, and that was the occasion of his coming into this trouble. He was one 
of those sons of Zebedee whom Christ told, that they should drink of the cup 
that he was to drink of, and be baptized with the baptism that he was to be 
baptized with, Mat. xx. 23. And now those words of Christ were made good 
in him; but it was in order to his sitting at Christ’s right hand; for, “if we 
suffer with him, we shall reign with him.” He was one of the twelve who were 
commissioned to disciple all nations; and to take him off now, before he was 
removed from Jerusalem, was like Gain’s killing Abel then when the world 
was to be peopled; and one man was then more than many at another time. 
To kill an apostle now was killing he knew not how many. But why would 
God permit it? Ifthe blood of his saints, much more the blood of apostles, is 
precious in his eyes, and therefore we may be sure is not shed but upon a 
valuable consideration. Perhaps God intended hereby to awaken the rest of 
the apostles to disperse themselves among the nations, and not to nestle any 
longer at Jerusalem. Or, it was to shew that, though the apostles were 
appointed to plant the Gospel in the world, yet if they were taken off, God 
could do his work without them, and would do it. This apostle die¢ a martyr, 
to shew the rest of them what they must expect, that they mignat prepare 
accordingly. The tradition that they have in the Romish church, that this 
James had been before this in Spain, and had planted the Gospel there, is 
altogether groundless, nor is there any certainty of it, or good authority for it. 

2, Whut the kind of his death was. He was slain with the sword, that is, his 
head was cut off with a sword, which was looked upon by the Romans to be a 
more disgraceful way of being beheaded than with an axe; so Lorinus. Be- 
heading was not ordinarily used among the Jews: but when kings gave verbal 
orders for private and sudden executions, this manner of death was used as 
most expeditious; and it is probable this Herod killed James, as the other 
Herod killed John Baptist, privately in the prison. Itis strangé'that we have 
not a more full and particular account of the martyrdom of this great apostle, 
as we had of Stephen; but even this short mention of the thing is sufficient to 
Jet us know that the first preachers of the Gospel were so well assured of the 
truth of it, that they sealed it with their blood, and thereby have encouraged 
us, if at any time we are called to it, to resist unto blood too. The Old Testa- 
ment martyrs were slain with the sword, Heb. xi. 37. And Christ came not to 
send peace but a sword, Mat. x. 34; in preperation for which we must arm 
ourselves with the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God, and then we 
need not fear what the sword of men can do unto us. 

Thirdly. He imprisoned Peter, whom he had heard most of, as making the 
greatest figure among the apostles, and whom therefore he would be proud of 
the honour of taking off. Observe here, 

1. When he had beheaded James “ he proceeded farther,” he added, “to take 
Peter also.” Note, Blood to the bloodthirsty doth but make them more so; and 
the way of persecution, as of other sins, is downhill; when men are in it they 
cannot easily stop themselves; when they are in, they find they must on. Male 
facta male factis tegere ne perpluant,— One evil deed is covered with another, 
so that there is no passage through them.’ They that take one bold step ina 
sinful way give Satan advantage against them, to tempt them to take another, 
and provoke God to leave them to themselves, to go from bad to worse. It is 
therefore our wisdom to take heed of the beginnings of sin. 

2. He did this, “because he saw it pleased the Jews.” Observe, The Jews 
made themselves guilty of the blood of James, by shewing themselves well 
pleased with it afterwards, though they had not excited Herod to it. There 
are accessaries ex post facto,—‘ after the fact,’ and they will be reckoned with 
as persecutors that take pleasure in others’ persecuting, that delight to see 
good men ill used, and cry, “ Aha, so would we have it;” or at least secretly 
approve of it. For bloody persecutors, when they perceive themselves ap- 
planded for that which every one ought to cry shame upon them for, are encon- 
raged to go on, and have their hands strengthened, and their hearts hardened, 
and the checks of their own consciences smothered; nay, it is a strong tempta- 
tion to them to do the like, as it was here to Herod, “‘ because he saw it pleased 


xii. 3. “Days of unleavened bread:” the Passover lasted seven 
days, during which unleavened bread was used. (See Exod. xii. 15, 16.) 
Herod, who took every opportunity of winning the favour of the Jews, 
would not let the great festival pass without his attendance. 

, xii. 4. A quaternion was a guard of four soldiers. The four 

quaternions would be required for the four watches into which, accord- 
ing to the Roman custom, the night was divided. To two of these 
soldiers the prisoner was bound, while the other two kept guard 
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the Jews.” Though he had no reason to fear displeasing them if he did not, as 
Pilate condemned Christ, yet he hoped to please them by doing it, and so to 
make an interest among them, and make amends for displeasing them in some- 
thing else. Note, Those make themselves an easy prey to Satan that make it 
their business to please men. 

3. Notice is taken of the time when Herod laid hold on Peter; “‘ Then were 
the days of unjeavened bread.” It was at the feast of the passover, when their 
celebrating the memorial of their typical deliverance should have led them to 
Instead of that, they, under 


the days of unleavened bread,” were most soured and embittered with the oid 
leaven of malice and wickedness. At the passover, when the Jews came trom 
all parts of Jerusalem to keep the feast, they irritated one another against the 
Christians and Christianity, and were then more violent than at other times. 

4. Here is an account of Peter’s imprisonment; ver. 4, when he had Jaid 
hands on him, and, it is likely, examined him, he put him in prison, into the 
inner prison; some say into the same prison into which he and the other 
apostles were cast some years before, and were then rescued out of it by au 
angel, ch. v.18. He was delivered to four quaternions of soldiers; that is, to 
sixteen, who were to be a guard upon him, four at a time, that he should not 
Heabes his escape, or be rescued by his friends. ‘Thus they thought they had 
lim fast. 

5. Herod’s design was, “after Easter to bring him forth unto the people.” 
Ist. He would make a spectacle of him. Probably he had put James to death 
privately, which the people had complained of, not because it was an unjust 
thing to put a man to death without giving him a public hearing, but because 
it deprived them of the satisfaction of seeing him executed; and therefore 
Herod, now he knows their minds, will gratify them with the sight of Peter 
in bonds, of Peter upon the block, that they may feed their eyes with such a 
pleasing spectacle. And very ambitious sure he was to please the people, whu 
was willing thus to please them. 2nd. He would do this after Easter, peta 76 
maoxa, ‘after the passover ;’ certainly so it ought to be read, for it is the same 
word that is always so rendered; and to insinuate the introducing of a gospel 
feast, instead of the passover, when we have nothing in the New ‘Testament of 
such a thing, is to mingle Judaism with our Christianity. Herod would not 
condemn him till the passover was over; some think, for fear lest he should 
have such an interest among the people, as that they should demand the 
release of him, according to the custom of the feast; or, after the hurry of the 
feast was over, and the town was empty, he would entertain them with Peter’s 
public trialand execution. Thus was the plot laid, and both Herod and the 
people long to have the feast over, that they may gratify themselves with this 
barbarous entertainment. 


5 Peter therefore was kept in prison: but prayer 
was made without ceasing of the church unto God 
for him. 6 And when Herod would have brought 
him forth, the same night Peter was sleeping between 
two soldiers, bound with two chains: and the keepers 
before the door kept the prison. 7 And, behold, the 
angel of the Lord came upon him, and a light shined 
in the prison: and he smote Peter on the side, and 
raised him up, saying, Arise up quickly. And his 
chains fell off from Ais hands. 8 And the angel 
said unto him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals. 
And so he did. And he saith unto him, Cast thy 


| garment about thee, and follow me. 9 And he went 


out, and followed him; and wist not that it was true 
which was done by the angel; but thought he saw a 
vision. 10 When they were past the first and the 
second ward, they came unto the iron gate that 
leadeth unto the city; which opened to them of his 
own accord: and they went out, and passed on 
through one street; and forthwith the angel de- 

arted from him. 11 And when Peter was come to 
himself, he said, Now I know of a surety, that the 
Lord hath sent lis angel, and hath delivered me out 
of the hand of Herod, and from all the expectation 
of the people of the Jews. 12 And when he had 
considered the thing, he came to the house of Mary 
the mother of John, whose surname was Mark ; 
where many were gathered together praying. 13 
And as Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a 
damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda. 14 And 
when she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not the 
gate for gladness, but ran in, and told how Peter 
stood before the gate. 15 And they said unto her, 
Thou art mad. But she constantly affirmed that it 


before the prison doors; and these were the first and second guards 
mentioned in verse 10. “ After Easter :’ rather, “‘after the Passover.” 
It was unlawful for the Jews to put any one to death during the 
feast. 

xii. 6. On each hand a chain, the other end of which was fastened 
to a soldier. 

xii. 10. “The first and the second ward:’ i.e, the two other 
soldiers; one placed at the door of the room, and the other at the outer 
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wis even so. Then said they, It is his angel. 16 
But Peter coutinued knocking: and when they had 
opened the door, and saw him, they were astonished. 
17 But he, beckoning unto them with the hand to 
hold their peace, declared unto them how the Lord 
had brought him out of the prison. And he said, 
Go shew these things unto James, and to the breth- 
ren. And he departed, and went into another place. 
18 Now as soon as it was day, there was no small 
stir among the soldiers, what was become of Peter. 
19 And when Herod had sought for him, and found 
him not, he examined the keepers, and commanded 
that they should be put to death. And he went 
down from Judea to Cesarea, and there abode. 


We have here an account of Peter’s deliverance out of prison, by which the 
design of Herod against him was defeated, and his life reserved for farther 
service, and a stop given to this bloody torrent. Now, 

First. One thing that magnified his deliverance was, that it was a signal 
answer to prayer; ver. 5,“ Peter was kept in prison” with a great deal of care, 
so that it was altogether impossible either by force or by stealth to get him out; 
“but prayer was made without ceasing of the church unto God for him;” for 

rayers and tears are the church’s arms, therewith she fights not only against 
her enemies, but for her friends; and to those means they have recourse. 

1. The delay of Peter’s trial gave them time for prayer. It is probable James 
was hurried off so suddenly and so privately that they had not time to pray for 
him, God so ordering it that they should not have space to pray, when he 
designed they should not have the thing they prayed for. James must be 
offered upon the sacrifice and service of their faith; and therefore prayer for 
him is restrained and prevented; but Peter must be continued to them, and 


therefore prayer for him is stirred up, and time is given them for it, by Herod’s 
putting 9 the prosecution, “ howbeit, he meant not so, neither did his heart 
think so. 


z. They were very particular in their prayers for him, that it would please 
God, some way or other, to defeat Herod’s purpose, and to snatch the lamb out 
of the jaws of the lion. The death of James alarmed them to a greater fervency 
in their prayers for Peter; for, if they be broken thus with breach upon breach, 
they fear that the enemy will make a full end. Stephen is not, and James is 
not, and will they take Peter also? All these things are against them; this will 
be sorrow upon sorrow, Pail. ii. 27. Note, Though the death and sufferings of 
Christ’s ministers may be made greatly to serve the interests of Christ’s king- 
dom, yet it is the duty and concern of the church earnestly to pray for their life, 
liberty, and tranquillity; and sometimes Previdence orders it that they are 
brought into imminent danger to stir up prayer for them. 

3. “ Prayer was made without ceasing;” it was, mpocevxy éxrevis, ‘fervent 
prayer ;’ it is the word that is used concerning Christ’s praying in his agony 
“more earnestly.” It is “the fervent prayer of the righteous man” that is 
effectual, and “availeth much.” Some think it notes the constancy and con- 
tinuance of their prayers; so we takeit. They prayed “ without ceasing ;” it 
was an extended prayer. They prayed for his release in their public assem- 
blies,—private ones, perhaps, for fear of the Jews; then they went home, and 
prayed for it in their families; then retired into their closets, and prayed for it 
there; so they prayed without ceasing. Or, first one knot of them, and then 
another, and then a third, kept a day of prayer, or rather a night of prayer, for 
him, ver. 12. Note, Times of public distress and danger should be praying 
times with the church. We must pray always, but then especially. 

Secondly. Another thing that magnified his deliverance was, that when “ the 
king’s commandment and decree drew near to be put in execution,” then his 
deliverance was wrought, as #st. ix. 2. Let us observe when his deliverance 
came, 

1. It was the very night before Herod designed to bring him forth; which 
made it to be so much the greater consolation to his friends, and confusion to 
his enemies. It is likely some that had an interest in Herod, or those about 
him, had been improving it to get a discharge for Peter, but in vain. Herod 
resolves he shall die; and now they despair of prevailing that way, for to- 
morrow is the day set for the bringing him forth, and it is likely they will make 
as quick’ work with him as with his Master: and now God opened a door of 
escape for him. Note, God’s time to help is when things are brought to the 
last extremity, when there is none shut up or left, Dew. xxxii, 36; and for that 
reason it has been said, The worse the better. When Isaac is bound upon the 
altar, and the knife in the hand, and the hand stretched out to slay him, then 
* Jehovah-jireh, the Lord will provide.” 

2. It was when he was fast bound with two chains between two soldiers, so 
that if he offer to stir he wakes them; and besides this, though the prison doors 
oo doubt were locked and bolted, yet, to make sure work, “ the keepers before 
the door kept the prison,” that no one might so much as attempt to rescue him. 
Never could the art of man do more to secure a prisoner. Herod no doubt said 
as Pilate, Mat. xxvii. 65, “ Make it as sure as you can.” When men will think 
to be too hard for God, God will make it appear that he is too hard for them. 

3. It was when he was sleeping between the soldiers; fast asleep. Ist. Not 
terrified with his danger, though it was very imminent, and there was no visible 
way for his escape. ‘There was but a step between him and death, and yet he 
could lay hiny down in peace and sleep, sleep in the midst of his enemies, sleep 
when it may be they were awake; having a good cause that he suffered for 
and a good conscience that he suffered with, and being assured that God would 
issue his trial that way that should be most for his glory; having committed his 
cause to him that judgeth righteously, his soul dwells at ease; and even in 
prison, between two soldiers, God gives him sleep, as he doth to his beloved. 
2nd. Not expecting his deliverance. He did not keep awake, looking to the 
right hand or to the left for relief, but lay asleep, and was perfectly surprised 
with his deliverance. ‘hus the church; Ps. cxxvi. 1, “ We were like them that 


Thirdly. It also magnified his deliverance very much, that an angel was sent 
from heaven on DEnposs to rescue him, which made his escape both practicable 
and warrantable. ‘This angel brought him a legal discharge, and enabled him 
to make use of it. 
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1. “The angel of the Lord came upon him,” éréorm, ‘stood over him ;” he 
seemed as one abandoned by men, yet not forgotten of his God; the Lord 
thinketh upon him. Gates and guards keep all his friends from him, but eau- 
not keep the angels of God from him; and they invisibly encamp round about 
them that fear God, to deliver them, Ps. xxxiv. 7, and therefore they need not 
fear though a host of enemies encamp against them, Ps. xxvii. 3. Wherever 
the people of God are, and however surrounded, they havea way open heaven. 
ward, nor can any thing intercept their intercourse with God. 

2.“ A light shined in the prison.” Though it was a dark place, and in the 
night, Peter shall see his way clear. Some observe, that we do not find in the 
Old Testament that where angels appeared the light shone round about them, 
—for that was a dark dispensation, and the glory of angels was then veiled,—but 
in the New ‘Testament, when mention is made of the appearing of angels, notice 
is taken of the light that they appeared in; for it is by the Gospel that the 
upper world is brought to light. ‘Lhe soldiers to whom Peter was chained 
were either struck into a deep sleep for the present, as Saul and his soldiers 
were when David carried off his spear and cruse of water; or, if they were 
awake, the appearance of the angel made them to shake, and to become as dead 
men, as it was with the guard set on Christ’s sepulchre. 

3. The angel awaked Peter by giving him “a blow on his side,” a gentle 
touch, enough to rouse him out of his sleep, though so fast asleep that the 
light that shone upon him did not wake him. When good people slumber in a 
time of danger, and are not awaked by the light of the Word, and the dis- 
coveries it gives them, let them expect to be smitten on the side by some sharp 
afiliction: better be raised up so then left asleep. The language of this stroke 
was, ‘‘ Arise up quickly ;” not as if the angel feared coming short by his delay ; 
but Peter must not be indulged in it. When David hears the sound of the 
; going ea the top of the mulberry trees, then he must rise up quickly, and bestir 
iimself. 

4. “His chains fell off from his hands.” It seems they had handeuffed him to 
make him sure, but God loosed his bands; and if they fall off from his hands it 
is as well as if he had the strength of Samson to break them like threads of tow, 
Tradition makes amighty rout about these chains, and tells a formal story, that 
one of the soldiers kept them for a sacred relic, and they were long after pre- 
sented to Eudoxia the empress, and 1 know not what miracles are said to be 
wrought by them; and the Romish church keeps a feast on the first of August 
yearly, in remembrance of Peter’s chains, Festum vinculorum Petri, —‘ the feast 
of Peter’s chains ;’ whereas this was at the passover. Surely they are thus 
fond of Peter’s chains in hopes with them to enslave the world. 

5. He was ordered to dress himself presently, and follow the angel, and he 
did so, ver. 8,9. When Peter was awake, he knew not what to do, but as the 
angel directed him. Ist. He must gird himself; for those that slept in their 
clothes ungirt themselves, so that they had nothing to do when they got up but 
to fasten their girdles. 2nd. He must bind on his sandals, that he might be fit 
to walk. ‘Those whose bonds are loosed by the power of Divine grace must 
have “their feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace.” 3rd. He 
must cast his garments about him, and come away as Be was, and follow the 
angel; and he might go with a great deal of courage and cheerfulness who had 
a messenger from heaven for his guide and guard: he went out, and followed 
him. Those who are delivered out of a spiritual imprisonment must follow 
their deliverer, as Israel when they went out of the house of bondage did; they 


went out, not knowing whither they went, but whom they followed. Now, it is 
said, when Peter went out after the angel, “he wist not that it was true which 
was done by the angel,” that it was really matter of fact, “ but thought he saw 
a vision;” and if he did, it was not the first that he had seen. But by this it 
appears that a heavenly vision was so plain, and carried so much of its own 
evidence along with it, that it was hard to distinguish between what was done 
in fact and what was done in vision. ‘‘ When the Lord brought back the 
captivity of his people, we were like them that dream,” Ps. cxxvi. 1; Peter was 
so, he thought the news was too good to be true. 

6. He was led safe by the angel out of danger, ver. 10. Guards were kept at 
one pass and at another, which they were to make their way through when they 
were out of the prison, and they did so without any opposition; nay, for aught 
appears, without any discovery. Either their eyes were closed, or their hands 
were tied, or their hearts failed them; so it was that the angel and Peter safely 
pass the first and second ward. Those watchmen represented the watchmen 
of the Jewish church, on whom God had “ poured out a-spirit of slumber, eyes 
that they should not see, and ears that they should rot hear,” Rom. xi. 8. is 
“watchmen are blind, sleeping, lying down, and loving to slumber.” But still 
there is an iron gate after all that will stop them, and, if the guards can but 
recover themselves there, they may recover their prisoners, as Pharaoh hoped 
to retake Israel at the Redsea. However, up to that gate they march, and, like 
the Red sea before Israel, it opens to them; they did not so much as put a 
hand to it, but it opened of its own accord, by an invisible power; and thus was 
fulfilled in the letter what was figuratively promised to Cyrus, Tsa. xv. Leak 
will open before him the two-leaved gates, will break in pieces the gates of 
brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron.” And probably the ropaete shut 
again of itself, that none of the guards might pursue Peter. Note, When God 
will work salvation for his people, no difficulties in their way are insuperable; 
but even gates of iron are made to open of their own Ase 6 This iron gate 
led into the city out of the castle or tower, whether within the gates of the city 
or without, is not certain, so that when they were through this they were got 
into the street. . ; 

This deliverance of Peter represents to us our redemption by Christ, which 
is often spoken of as the setting of prisoners free, not only the proclaiming, of 
liberty to the captives, but the bringing of them out of the prison house. The 
application of the redemption in the conversion of souls is the “sending 
forth of the prisoners, by the blood of the covenant, out of the pit wherein is 
no water,” Zec. ix. 11. The grace of God, like this angel of the Lord, brings 
light first into the prison by the opening of the understanding, smites the sleep- 
ing sinner on the side by the awakening of the conscience; causeth the chains 
to fall off from the hands by the renewing of the will; and then gives the word 
of command, “Gird thyself, and follow me.” Difficulties are to be passed 
through, and the opposition of Satan and his instruments, a first and second 
ward, an untoward generation, from which we are concerned to save our- 
selves; and shall be saved by the grace of God if we put ourselves under the 
Divine conduct. And at length the iron gate shall be opened to us to enter 
into the new Jerusalem, where we shall be perfectly freed from all the marks 
of our captivity, and brought “into the glorious liberty of the children of 
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7. When this was done, “the angel departed from him,” and left him to him- 
self. He was out of danger from his enemies, and needed no guard; he knew 
where he was, and how to find out his friends, and needed no guide, and there- 
fore his heavenly guard and guide bids him farewell. Note, Miracles are not 
to be expected when ordinary means are to be used. When Peter has now no 
more wards to pass, or iron gates to get through, he needs only the ordinary 
invisible ministration of the angels who encamp round about them that fear 
God, and deliver them. A ; 

Fourthly. Having seen how his deliverance was magnified, we are next to 


door of the building; the iron gate which led from the precincts 
of the building into the city. 

xii. 12. “John:” generally identified with Mark the evangelist. 
This Mary was either sister or aunt of Barnabas. 

xii. 15. “It is his angel:” some interpret these words as mean- 
ing his disembodied spirit, his ghost. Lechler says that the most 
probable supposition is that they believed that Peter’s guardian 
angel had assumed his voice, and was standing before the door. 
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xii. 17. “James:” not the son of Alphzus, but the Lord’s brother 
(the other James, son of Zebedee, was slain), who presided over the 
church at Jerusalem (Gal. i. 19, ii. 9; Acts xv. 13, xxi. 18). 

xii. 19. Herod went to Cesarea to celebrate games in honour of 
Claudius Cesar. : 

xii, 20. Tyre and Sidon depended upon Palestine for provisions. 
Herod probably intended stopping all commercial intercourse, (For 
“Tyre,” see Note on chap. xxi. 3.) 
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te. how it was manifested both to himself and others, and how being made 
great it was made known. Weareheretold, 

1. How Peter came to himself, and so came himself to the knowledge of it, 
yer. 11. So many strange and surprising things coming together upon a man 
just waked out of sleep put him for the present into some confusion, so that he 
Liew not where he was, nor what he did, nor whether it was fancy or fact; but 
at length Peter came to himself, was thoroughly awake, and found that it was 
not a dream, but a real thing; “ Now I know of a surety,” now I know, dAnbie 
‘truly, now I know that it is truth, and not an illusion of the fancy. Now 
am well satisfied concerning it, “that the Lord Jesus hath sent his angel,” for 
angels are subject to him, and go his errands, and by him “ hath delivered me 
out of the hands of Herod,” who thought he had me fast, and so hath disap- 
pointed “all the expectation of the people of the Jews,” who doubted not to 
see Peter cut off the next day, and hoped it was the one neck of Christianity in 
which it would all be struck off at one blow. For which reason it was a cause 
of great expectation, among not only the common people, but the great people 
of the Jews. Peter, when he recollected himself, perceived of a truth what 

reat things God had done for him, which at first he could not believe for joy. 
Thus souls who are delivered out of a spiritual bondage are not at first aware 
whut God has wrought in them; many have the truth of grace that want the 
evidence of it. They are questioning whether there be indeed this change 
wrought in them, or whether be have not been all this while in a dream. 
But when the Comforter comes, whom the Father will send sooner or later, he 
will let them know of a surety what a blessed change is wrought in them, and 
what a happy state they are brought into. 

2. How Peter came to his friends, and brought the knowledge of it to them. 
Here is a particular account of this, and it is very entertaining. 

Ist. He considered the thing, ver. 12. Considered how imminent his danger 
was, how great his deliverance. And now, what has he to do; what improve- 
ment must he make of his deliverance ? What must he do next? God's provi- 
dence leaves room for the use of our prudence; and what he has begun, though 
Me undertaken to perform and perfect it, yet he expects we should consider 
the thing. 

2nd. He went directly to a friend’s house, which, it is likely, lay near to the 
place where he was. it was the house of Mary, a sister of Barnabas, and 
mother of John Mark, whose house it should seem was frequently made use 
of for the private meeting of the disciples, either because it was large, and 
would hold many, or because it lay obscure, or because she was more forward 
than others were to open her doors to them; and no doubt it was like the 
house of Obed-edom, blessed for the ark’s sake. A church in the house makes 
it a little sanctuary. 

3rd. There he found “many” that were “gathered together praying,” at the 
dead time of the night, praying for Peter, who was the next day to come upon 
his trial, that God would find out some way or other for his deliverance. 
Observe, First. They continued in prayer, in token of their importunity ; they 
did not think it enough once to have presented his case to God, but they did it 
again and again. Thus “men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” As long 
as we are kept waiting for a mercy, we must continue praying for it. Secondly. 
It should seem that now, when the affair came near a crisis, and the very next 
es was fixed for the determining of it, they were more fervent in prayer than 
before; and it was a good sign that God intended to deliver Peter, when he 
thus stirred up a spirit of prayer for his deliverance, for he never “ said to the 
seed of Jacob, Seek ye my face in vain.” Thirdly. They gathered together for 
prayer on this oceasiun. ‘Though that would make them obnoxious to the 
government, if they were discovered, yet they know what an encouragement 
Christ gave to joint prayer, Mat. xviii. 19, 20. And it was always the practice 
of God’s praying people to unite their forces in prayer, as Fst. iv. 16; 
2 Chr. xx. 4. Fourthly. They were many that were got together for this 
work, as many perhaps as the room would hold; and first one prayed, and 
then another, of those who gave themselves to the word and prayer, the rest 
joining with them. Or, if they had not ministers among them, no doubt but 
there were many private Christians that knew how to pray, and to pray per- 
tinently, and to continue long in prayer, when the affections of those who 
joined were so stirred as to keep pace with them upon such an occasion. This 
was in the night when others were asleep, which was an instance both of their 
prudence and of their zeal. Note, It is good for Christians to have private 
meetings for prayer, especially in times of distress, and not to let fall or forsake 
such assemblies. Fifthly. Peter came to them when they were thus employed, 
which was an immediate present answer to their prayer. It was as if God 
should say, You are praying that Peter may be restored to you, now here he is. 
“ While they are yet speaking, I will hear,” Jsa. Ixv. 24. Thus the angel was sent 
with an answer of peace to Daniel’s prayer, “ while he was praying,” Dan. ix. 20. 
“ Ask, and it shall be given.” 

4th. He “knocked at the gate,” and had much ado to get them to let him in; 
ver. 13—16, “ Peter knocked at the door of the gate,” designing by it to awaken 
them out of their sleep, and, for aught appears, not knowng that he disturbed 
them in their devotions. Yet, if his friends were permitted to speak with him 
in private in the prison, it is possible he might know of this appointment, and 
this was it which he recollected and considered when he determined to go to 
that house, where he knew he should find many of his friends together. Now, 
when he knocked there, First. “A damsel came to hearken,” not to open the 
door till she knew who was there, a friend or a foe, and what their business 
was, fearing informers. Whether this damsel was one of the family or one of 
the church, whether a servant or a daughter, doth not appear; it should seem, 
by her being named, that she was of note among the Christians, and more zea- 
lously affected to the better part than most of her age. Secondly. She “knew 
Peter’s voice,” having often heard him pray, and preach, and discourse with 
a great deal of pleasure; but, instead of letting him in immediately out of the 
cold, “she opened not the gate for gladness.” ‘Thus sometimes in a transport 
of affection to our friends we do that which is unkind. In an ecstacy of joy, 
she forgets herself, and ‘‘opened not the gate.” Thirdly. She ran in, and pro- 
bably went up to an upper room where they were together, and told them that 
Peter was certainly at the gate, though she had not courage enough to open 
the gate, for fear she should be deceived, and it should be the enemy. But 
when she spoke of Peter’s peing there, they said, “Thou art mad;” it is 
impossible it should be he, for he is in prison. Sometimes that which we most 
earnestly wish for we are inost backward to believe, because we are afraid of 
imposing upon ourselves, as the disciples who, when Christ was risen, believed 
not for joy. However, she stood to it that it was he. Then said they, “ It is his 
angel,” ver. 15. lst. It is a messenger from him, that makes use of his name; 
so some take it: 4yyeAos often signifies no more but a messenger. It is used 
of John’s messengers, Lu. vii. 24, 27; of Christ’s, Lu. ix. 32. When the damsel 
was confident it was Peter, because she knew his voice, they thought it was 
because he that stood at the door had called himself Peter, and therefore offer 
this solution of the difficulty: It is one that comes with an errand from him, 
and thou mistookest as if it had been he himself. Dr. Hammond thinks this 
the easiest way of understanding it. 2d. It is his guardian angel, or some 
ether angel that had assumed his shape and voice, and stands at the gate in his 
rezomblance. Some think that they supposed his angel to appear as a presage 
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of his death approaching; and this agrees with a notion which the vulgar have 
that sometimes before persons have died their ward has been seen; that 18 
some spirit exactly in their likeness for countenance and dress, when they 
themselves have been at the same time in some other place; they call it their 
ward, that is, their angel, that is, their guard. If so, they concluded this an ill 
omen, that their prayers were denied, and that the language of the apparition 
was, Let it suffice you, Peter must die, say no more of that matter. And, if we 
understand it so, it only proves that they had then such an opinion of a man’s 
ward being seen a little before his death, but doth not prove that there is such 
athing. Others think they took this to be an angel from heaven, sent to bring 
them a grant to their prayers. But why should they imagine that angel to 
assume the voice and shape of Peter, when we find not any thing like it in the 
appearance of angels? Perhaps they did herein speak the language of the Jews 
who had a fond conceit that every good man hath a particular tutelar angel 
that has the charge of him, and sometimes personates him. The heathen called 


| it a good genius that attended a man; but since no other scripture speaks of 
| such a thing, this alone is too weak to bear the weight of such a doctrine. 
| are sure that the angels are ministering spirits for the good of the heirs of sal- 


We 


vation; that they have a charge concerning them, and pitch their tents round 
about them; and we need not be solicitous that every particular saint should 
have his guardian angel, when we are assured he has a guard of angels. 

5th, At length they let him in, ver. 16. He continued knocking, though the 
delayed to open to him, and at last they admitted him. ‘he iron gate a oe 
opposed his enlargement, opened of itself, without so much as once knocking 
at it; but the door of his friend’s house that was to welcome him doth not open 
of its own accord, but must be knocked at, long knocked at. Lest Peter should 
be puffed up by the honours which the angel did him, he meets with this mor- 
tification, by a seeming slight which his friends put upon him. But “when 
they saw him, they were astonished,” were filled with wonder and joy in him, 
as much as they were but just now with sorrow and fear concerning him. It 
was both surprising and pleasing to them in the highest decree. 

6th. Peter gave them an account of his deliverance. When he came to the 
company that were gathered together with so much zeal to pray for him, they 
gathered about him with no less zeal to congratulate his deliverance, and 
herein they were so noisy, that when Peter himself begged them to consider 
what peril he was yet in, if they should be overheard, he could not make them 
hear him, but was forced to beckon to them with the hand to hold their peace, 
and had much ado thereby to command silence, while he declared unto them 
how the Lord Jesus had by an angel brought him out of prison, And it is very 
likely, having found them praying for his deliverance, he did not part with them 
till he and they had together solemnly given thanks to God for his enlarge- 
ment; or, if he could not stay to do it, it is likely they stayed together to do it: 
for what is won by prayer, must be worn with praise, and God must always 
have the glory of that which we have the comfort of. When David declares 
what God had done for his soul, he blesseth God, who had not turned away his 
prayer, Ps. lxvi. 16, 20. 

7th. Peter sent the account to others of his friends: “ Go, shew these things 
to James, and to the brethren” with him; who perhaps were met together in 
another place at the same time, upon the same errand to the throne of grace, 
which is one way of keeping up the communion of saints, and wrestling with 
God in fee acting in concert though at a distance, like Esther and Mor- 
decai. e would have James and his company to know of his deliverance, not 
only that they might be eased of their pain, and delivered from their fears 
concerning Peter, but that they might return thanks to God with him and for 
him. Observe Though Herod had slain one James with the sword, yet here 
was another James, and that in Jerusalem too, that stood up in his room to 
preside among the brethren there; for when God has work to do he will never 
want instruments to do it with. 

8th. Peter had nothing more to do for the present but to shift for his own 
safety, which he did accordingly. He departed, and went into another place 
more obscure, and therefore more secure. He knew the town very well, and 
knew where to find a place that would be a shelter to him. Note, Even the 
Christian law of self-denial and suffering for Christ has not abrogated and 
repealed the natural law of self-preservation, and care for our own safety, as 
far as God gives an opportunity of providing for it by lawful means. 

Fifthly. Having seen the triumph of Peter’s friends in his deliverance, let 
us next observe the confusion of his enemies thereupon, which was so much 
the greater because people’s expectation was so fenak raised of the putting of 
him to death. 

1. The guards were in the utmost consternation upon it, for they knew how 
highly penal it was to them to let a prisoner escape that they had charge of; 
ver. 18, “As soon as it was day,” and they found their prisoner gone, “there 
was no small stir,” or strife, as some read it, “among the soldiers, what was 
become of Peter.” He is gone, and nobody knows how or which way. They 
thought themselves as sure as could be of him but last night, yet now the bird 
is flown, and they can hear no tale or tidings of him. This set them together 
by the ears. One saith, It was long of you; the other, Nay, but it was long of 

ou: having no other way to clear themselves, but by accusing one another. 
With us, if but a prisoner for debt escape, the sheriff must answer for the debt. 
Thus have the persecutors of the Gospel of Christ been often filled with vex- 
ation to see its cause conquering, notwithstanding the opposition they have 
given to it. 

2. Houses were searched in vain for the rescued prisoner; ver. 19, “ Herod 
sought for him, and found him not.” Who can find whom God hath hid? 
Baruch and Jeremiah are safe, though searched for, because the Lord has hid 
them, Jer. xxxvi. 26. In times of public danger all believers have God for 
their hiding-place; which is such a secret, that there the ignorant world can- 
not find them; such a strength, that the impotent world cannot reach them. 

3. The keepers were reckoned with for a permissive escape. ‘“ Herod exa- 
mined the keepers,” and, finding that they could give no satisfactory account 
how Peter got away, “he commanded that they should be put to death,” 
according to the Roman law, and that, 1 Ain. xx. 39, “If by any means he be 
missing, then shall thy life go for his life.” It is probable these keepers had 
been more severe with Peter than they needed to be, (as the jailer, ch. xvi. 24,) 
and had been abusive to him and to others that had been their prisoners upon the 
like account, and now justly are they put to death, for that which was not their 
fault, and by him too that had set them to work to vex the church. When the 
wicked are thus snared in the work of their own hands, the Lord is known by 
the judgments which he exeeuteth. Or, if they had not thus made themselves 
obnoxious to the justice of God, and it be thought hard that innocent men 
should suffer thus Yor that which was purely the act of God, we may easily 
admit the ight he es of some, that, though they were commanded to be put 
to death, to please the Jews, who were sadly disappointed by Peter’s escape, 
yet they were not executed; but Herod’s death immediately after prevented it. 

4. Herod himself retired upon it. “ He went down from Judaa to Cwsarea, 
and there abode.” He was vexed to the heart, as a lion disappointed of his 
prey; and the more because he had so much raised the expectation of the 
people of the Jews concerning Peter, had told them how he would very shortly 
gratify them with the sight of Peter’s head in a charger, which would oblige 
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xii, 21. “ Arrayed in royal apparel:” see Josephus, “ Anti- 
quities,” xv. 9,6. Conybeare and Howson thus describe the scene :— 
“The city was crowded, and Herod was there. On the second day of 
the festival he came into the theatre. That theatre had been erected 

-by his grandfather, who had murdered the innocents; and now the 
grandson was there, who had murdered an apostle. The stone seats, 
rising in a great semi-circle, tier above tier, were covered with an 
excited »ultitude. The king came in, clothed in magnificent robes, 


of which silver was the costly and brilliant material. It was early 
in the day, and the sun’s rays fell upon the king, so that the eyes 
of the beholders were dazzled with the brightness which surrounded 
him. Voices from the crowd here and there exclaimed that it was 
an apparition of something divine. And when he spoke and made an 
oration to the people, they gave a shout, saying, ‘It is the voice of a 
god, and not ofa man.’ But in the midst of this idolatrous ost-?ta- 
tiou, the angel of God suddenly smote him. He was carried oat of 
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them as much as John Baptist’s did Herodias; it made him ashamed to be 
robbed of this boasting, and to see himself, notwithstanding his confidence, 
disabled to make his words good. This is such a mortification to his proud 
svirit, that he cannot bear to stay_in Judea, but away he goes to Cesarea. 
Josephus mentions this coming of Herod to Cesarea, at the end of the third 
year of his reign over all Judea, Antiq. xix. 7, and saith, he came thither to 
solemnize the plays that were kept there, by_a vast concourse of the nobility 
and gentry of the kingdom, for the health of Cesar, and in honour of him. 


20 And Herod was highly displeased with them 
of Tyre and Sidon: but they came with one accord 
to him, and, having made Blastus the king’s cham- 
berlain their friend, desired peace; because their 
country was nourished by the king’s country. 21 
And upon a set day Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, 
sat upon his throne, and made an oration unto them. 
22 And the people gave a shout, saying, It 2s the 
voice of a god, and not of a man. 23 And imme- 
diately the angel of the Lord smote him, because he 
gave not God the glory: and he was eaten of worms, 
and gave up the ghost. 24 But the word of God 
grew and multiplied. 25 And Barnabas and Saul 
returned from Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled 
their ministry, and took with them Jolin, whose sur- 
name was Mark. 


In these verses we have, r : i 

First. The death of Herod. God reckoned with him, not only for his putting 
James to death, but for his design and endeavour to put Peter to death; for 
sinners will be called to an account, not only for the wickedness of (heir deeds, 
but for the wickedness of their endeavours, Ps. xxviii. 4; for the mischief they 
have done, and the mischief they would have done. It was but a little while 
Aue Herod lived after this. Some sinners God makes quick work with. 

bserve, 

1. How the measure of his iniquity was filled up. It was pride that did it ; 
that is it that commonly goes more immediately before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall. Nebuchadnezzar had been a very bloody man, 
and a great persecutor; but the word that was in the king’s mouth when the 
judgments of God fell upon him, was a proud word, “Is not this great Babylon 
that I have built?” Dan. iv. 30,31. It is the glory f 
that is proud, and bring him low, Job xl. 12. The instance of it here is very 
remarkable, and shews how God resists the proud.~ 

ist. The men of Tyre and Sidon had, it seems, offended Herod. Those cities 
were now under the Roman yoke, and some misdemeanours they had been 
guilty of, which Herod highly resented, and was resolved they should feel his 
resentments. Some very small matter would serve such a proud, imperious 
man as Herod was for a provocation, where he was minded to pick a quarrel. 
He was highly displeased with this people, and they must be made to know that 
his wrath was as the roaring of a lion, as messengers of death. 

2nd. The offenders truckled, being convinced, if not that they had done amiss, 
yet that it was in vain to contend with such a potent adversary, that, right or 
wrong, would be too hard for them; they submitted, and were willis, upon 
any terms, to make peace with him. Observe, First. The reason why ieee 
were desirous to have the matter accommodated; “because their country was 
nourished by the king’s country.” Tyre and Sidon were trading cities, and had 
little land belonging to them, but were always supplied with corn from the land 
of Canaan; Judah and Israel traded in their market, with wheat, and honey, and 
oil, Hze. xxvii. 17. Now, if Herod should make a law to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of corn to Tyre and Sidon, (which they knew not but a man so revengeful 
as he might soon do, not caring how many were famished by it,) their country 
would be undone; so that it was their interest to keep in with him. And is it 
not then our wisdom to make our peace with God, and humble ourselves before 
him, who have a much more constant and necessary dependence upon him than 
one country can have upon another; “for in him we live, and move, and have 
our being?” Secondly. The method they took to prevent a rupture: “they 
made Blastus the king’s chamberlain their friend.” It is very likely with bribes, 
and good presents; that is usually the way for men to make courtiers their 
friends; and it is the hard fate of princes that they must have not only their 
affairs, but their affections too, governed by such mercenary tools. Yet such 
men as Herod, that will not_be governed by reason, had better be so governed, 
than by pride and passion. Blastus had Herod’s ear, and has the art of mollify- 
ing his resentments; and a time is fixed for the ambassadors of Tyre and Sidon 
to come and make a public submission to beg his majesty’s pardon, throw them- 
selves upon his clemency, and promise never again to offend in the like kind. 
And that which will thus feed his pride shall serve to cool his passion. 

3rd. Herod appeared in all the pomp and grandeur he had. He was “arrayed 
in his royal apparel,” ver. 21, and “sat upon his throne.” Josephus gives an 
account of this splendid appearance which Herod made upon this occasion, 
Antiq. xix. 7. He saith, that Herod at this time wore a robe of cloth of silver 
so richly woven, and framed with such art, that when the sun shone it retlected 
the light with such a lustre as dazzled the eyes of the spectators, and struck an 
awe upon them. Foolish people value men by their outward appearance; and 
no better are they who value themselves by the esteem of such; who conrt it 
and recommend f deep to it, as Herod did, who thought to make up the 
want of a royal heart with his royal apparel, and sat upon his throne, as if that 
gave him a privilege to trample upon all about him as his footstool. 

4th. He made a speech to the men of Tyre and Sidon; a fine oration, in which, 
peebably, after he had aggravated their fault, and commanded their submission, 

e concluded with an assurance that he would pass by their offence, and receive 
them into his favour again, proud enough that he had it in his power, whom 
he would to keep alive, as well as whom he would to slay; and probably kept 
theim in suspense what their doom should be till he made this oration to them, 
that the act of grace might come to them with the more plesein surprise. 

sth. The people applauded him. “The people” that had a dependence upon 
him, and had benefit by his favour, they “gave a shout,” and this was it they 
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shouted, “ It is the voice of a god, and not of a man,” ver. 22. God is great and 
good, and they thought such was Herod’s greatness in his apparel and throne, 
and such his goodness in forgiving them, that he was worthy to be called no 
less than a god; and, perhaps, his speech was delivered with such an air of 
majesty, and a mixture of clemency with it, as affected the auditors thus. Or, 
it may be, it was not from any real impression made upon their minds, or any 
high or good thoughts they had indeed conceived of him, but, how meanly 
soever they thought of him, they were resolved thus to curry fayour with him, 
and strengthen the new-made peace between him and them. Thus great men 
are made an easy prey to flatterers, if they lend an ear to them, and encourage 
them. Grotius here observes that ‘though magistrates are called gods, 
Ps. \xxxii. 1, yet kings or monarchs, that is, single persons, are not, lest coun- 
tenance should thereby be given to the Gentiles, who gave Divine honours to 
their kings alive and dead, as here; but they are a college of senators, or a 
bench of judges that are called gods ;’—Jn collegio tote senatorum non idem erat 
periculi, itaque eos non autem regis invenimus dictos elohim. 'Those that live 
by, sense vilify God, as if he were altogether such a one as themselves; and 
deify men as if they were gods; having their persons in admiration, because of 
advantage. This is not on bad great affront to God, giving that glory to others 
which is due to him alone, but a great injury to those who are thus Hatversd, 
as it makes them forget themselves, and so pine them up with pride as tha 
per ars in the utmost danger possible of falling into the condemnation of the 

evil. 

6th. These undue praises he took to himself, pleased himself with them 
and prided himself in them; and that was his sin. We do not find that he ha 
given any private orders to his confidants to begin such a shout, or to put those 
words into the mouths of the people, or that he returned them thanks for the 
compliment, and undertook to answer their opinion of him; but his fault ae 


‘that he said nothing, did not rebuke their flattery, nor disown the title they h 
| given him, nor 


zive God the glory, ver. 23; but he took it to himself, was ver 
willing it shoald terminate in himself, and that he should be thought a god, an 
have Divine honours paid him. St populus vult decipi decipiatur,— If the 
people will be deceived, let them.’ And it was worse in him who was a Jew, 
and professed to believe one God only, than it was in the heathen emperors, 
who baa gods many and lords many. Observe, 

2. How his iniquity was punished; ver. 23, “Immediately the angel of the 
Lord smote him,” (by the order of Christ, for to him all judgment is committed,) 
“because he gave not God the glory;” (for God is jealous for his own honour, 
and will be glorified upon those whom heis not glorified by;) “‘and he was eaten 
of worms,” above ground, “and gave up the ghost.” Now he was reckoned 
with for vexing the church of Christ, killing James, and imprisoning of Peter, 
and all the other mischiefs he had done. Observe, in the destruction of Herod, 

Ist. It was no less than an apuel that was the agent; “the angel of the Lord,” 
that angel that was ordered and commissioned to do it, or that angel that used 
to be employed in works of this nature; the destroying angel. Or, the angel; 
that is, that angel that delivered Peter in the former part of the chapter; that 
angel smote Herod. For those ministering spirits are the ministers either of 
Divine justice or of Divine mercy, as God is pleased to employ them. The angel 
smote him with a sore disease just at that instant when he was strutting at the 
applauses of the people, and adoring his own shadow. Thus the king of Tyre 
said in his pride, “1 am a god, I sit in the seat of God, and set his heart as the 
heart of God;” but he shall be a man, and no god; a weak, mortal man, “in 
the hand of him that slayeth him,” Eze. xxviii. 2,9; so Herod here. Potent 
princes must know, not only that God is omnipotent, but that angels too are 
greater in power and might than they. “The angel smote him, because he gave 
not the glory to God.” Angels are jealous fur God's honour, and, as soon as 
ever they have commission, are ready to smite those that usurp his prerogatives, 
and rob God of his honour. : 

2nd. It was no more than a worm that was the instrument of Herod’s destruc- 
tion. “He was eaten of worms,” yevduevos oxwAnxdfpwros, —*he became worm- 
eaten,’ so it must be read; rotten he was, and he became like a piece of rotten 
wood. ‘he body in the grave is destroyed by worms; but Herod’s body 
putrefied while he was yet alive, and bred the worms which began to feed upon 
it betimes: so Antiochus, that great persecutor, died. See here, First. at 
vile bodies those are which we carry about with us; viet carey about with 
them the seeds of their own dissolution, by which they will soon be destroyed 
whenever God doth but speak the word. Surprising discoveries haye of late 
been made by microscopes of the multitude of worms that there are in human 
bodies, and how much they contribute to the diseases of them; which is a good 
reason why we should not be ptoud of our bodies, or of any of their accom- 
plishments; and why we should not pamper our bodies, for that is but feedin, 
the worms, and feeding them for the worms. Secondly. See what weak an 
contemptible creatures God can make the instruments of his justice when he 
pleaseth. Pharaoh is plagued with lice and flies; Ephraim consumed as with 
a moth; and Herod eaten of worms. Thirdly. See how God delights, not only 
to bring down proud men, but to bring them down in such a way as is most 
mortifying, and pours most contempt upon them. Herod is not on } destroyed, 
but destroyed by worms, that the eur of his glory may be effectually stained. 

This story of the death of Herod, is particularly related by Josephus, a Jew, 
Antiquities, lib. xix. cap. vii, thus, ‘That Herod came down to Cesarea to 
celebrate a festival in honour of Cesar; that the second day of the festival he | 
went in the morning to the theatre, clothed with that splendid robe mentioned 
before; that his flatterers saluted him as a god, begge that he would be pro- 
pitious to them; that hitherto they had reverenced him as a man, but now they 
would confess to be in him something more excellent than a mortal nature. 
That he did not refuse or correct this impious flattery, (so the historian 
expresseth it,) but presently after, looking up, he saw an owl perched over his 
head, and was at the same instant seized with a most violent pain in his bowels 
and gripes in his belly, which were exquisite from the very first; that he turned 
his eyes upon his friends, and said to this purpose, Now I, whom you called a 
god, and therefore immortal, must be proved a man, and mortal. That his 
torture continued without intermission, or the least abatement; and then he 
died in the fifty-fourth year of his age, when he had been king seven years.’ 

Second.y. The progress of the Gospel after this. 

1. The word of God grew and multiplied.” 
up with a great increase, thirty, sixty, a hundred-fold; wherever the Gospel 
was preached, multitudes embraced it, and were added to the chureh by it, 
ver. 24. After the death of James, the word of God grew; for the church, the 
more it was afflicted, the more it multiplied; like Israel in Egypt. The ere 
and comfort of the martyrs, and God’s owning them, did more to invite them 
to Christianity than their sufferings did to deter them from it. After the death 
of Herod, the word of God got ground. When such a persecutor was taken 
off by a dreadful judgment, many were thereby convinced that the cause of 
Christianity was doubtless the cause of Christ, and therefure embraced it. 

2. Barnabas and Saul returned to Antioch as soon as they had despatched 
the business they were sent upon. “ When they had fulfilled their ministry,” 
had paid in their money to the proper persons, and taken care about the due 
distribution of it to those for whom it was collected, “they returned from 
Jerusalem.” Though they had a great many friends there, yet, at present, their 


As seed sown, which comes 


the theatre a dying man, and on the 6th of August he was dead.” 
The year was 4.p. 44. “His throne: a raised seat from which he 
delivered his oration. He was also giving a public audience to the 
embassy from Tyre and Sidon. 

xii. 25. “Their ministry :” the distribution of the alms sent from 
Antioch. (See chap. xi. 30.) 

xiii. 1. ‘‘ Prophets:” not so much in the sense of foretellers of 
events as in that of teachers ; those called teachers were probably men 
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of an inferior order to the prophets. Alford says that the “teachers 
were probably less immediately the organs of the Holy Spirit than 
the prophets, but under his continual guidance in the gradual and 
progressive work of teaching the word.” “Simeon:” nothing is 
known of him; he was probably an African proselyte. “Lucius of 
Cyrene:” see Rom. xvi. 21. “Manaen:” possibly the son of 
Manaen, an Essene, who foretold to Herod the Great that he would be 
king.of the Jews, and in consequence received favours from Herod 
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exork lay at Antioch; and where our business is, there we should be, and no 
longer from it than is requisite. hena minister is called abroad upon any 
service, when he has fulfilled that ministry, he ought to remember that he has 
work to do at home, which wants him there, and calls him thither. Barnabas 
and Saul, when they went to Antioch, “took with them John, whose surname 
was Mark,” at whose mother’s house they had that meeting for prayer 
which we read of, ver. 12; she was sister to Barnabas. It is probable Bar- 
nabas lodged there, and perhaps Paul with him, while they were at Jeru- 
salem, and that was it that occasioned the meeting there at that time; for, 
wherever Paul was, he would have some good work a doing ; and their intimacy 
in that family while they were at Jerusalem, occasioned their taking a son of 
that family with them, when they returned, to be trained up under them, and 
ceaployed by them, in the service of the Gospel. Educating young men for the 
ministry, and entering them into it, is a very good work for elder ministers to 
take care of, and of good service to the rising generation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


We have not yet met with any thing concerning the spreading of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles which bears any proportion to the largeness of that commission, ‘*Go, and 
disciple all nations.” ‘The door was opened in the baptizing of Cornelius and his 
friends; but since then we had the Gospel preached to the Jews only, ch. xi. 19. It 
should seem as if the light which began to shine upon the Gentile world had with- 
drawn itself; but here, in this chapter, that work, that great good work, is revived in 
the midst of the years; and though the Jews shall still have the first offer of the Gospel 
made to them, yet upon their refusal the Gentiles shall have their share of the offer 
of it. Here is, I. The solemn ordination of Barnabas and Saul, by Divine direction, 
to the ministry, to the great work of spreading the Gospel among the nations about; 
and it is probable other apostles or apostolical men dispersed tbemselves by order from 
Christ, upon the same errand, ver. |—3. II. Their preaching the Gospel in Cyprus, 
and the opposition they met with there from Elymas the sorcerer, ver. 4—13. III. The 
heads of a sermon which Paul preached to the Jews at Antioch in Pisidia, in their 
synagogue, which is given us as a specimen of what they usually preached to the 
Jews, and the method they took with them, ver. 14—41. IV. The preaching of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles at their request, and upon the Jews’ refusal of it, wherein the 
apostles justified themselves against the displeasure which the Jews conceived at it, 
and God owned them, ver. 42—49. V. The trouble which the infidel Jews gave to the 


apostles, which obliged them to remove to another place, ver. 50—52; so that the 
design of this chapter is to shew how cautiously, how gradually, and with what good 
reason the apostles carried the Gospel into the Gentile world, and admitted the Gentiles 
into the church, which was so great an offence to the Jews, and which Paul is so 
industrious to justify in his epistles. 


OW there were in the church 
that was at Antioch certain 
prophets and teachers; as 
Barnabas, and Simeon that 
was called Niger, and Lucius 
of Cyrene, and Manaen, which 
had been brought up with 
. Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. 
2 As they ministered to the 
Lord, and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for thie 
work whereunto I have called them. 3 And when 
they had fasted and prayed, and laid ther hands on 


them, they sent them away. 


We have here a Divine warrant and commission to Barnabas and Saul to 
go and preach the Gospel among the Gentiles, and their ordination to that 
service by the imposition of hands with fasting and prayer. 

First. Here is an account of the present state of the church at Antioch, 
which was planted, ch. xi. 20. 

1. How well furnished it was with good ministers. There were there “ cer- 
tain prophets and teachers,” ver. 1; men that were eminent for gifts, graces, 
and usefulness. Christ, when he ascended on high, gave some prophets and 
some teachers, Eph. iv. 11: these were both. Agabus seems to have been a 
prophet, and not a teacher, and there were many who were teachers that were 
not prophets; but those were at times divinely inspired, and had instructions 
immediately from Heaven upon special occasions, which gave them the title of 
prophets; and withal they were stated teachers of the church in their religious 
assemblies, expounded the Scriptures, and opened the doctrine of Christ with 
suitable applications. These were the prophets and scribes, or teachers, which 
Christ promised to send, Mat. xxiii. 34; such as were every way qualified for 
the service of the Christian church. Antioch was a great, city, and the Christ- 
ians there were mate so that Hey could not all meet in one place; it was, 
therefore, requisite that they should have many teachers, to preside in their 
respective assemblies, and to deliver God’s mind to them. Barnabas is first 
named, probably because he was the eldest; and Saul last, probably because 
he was the youngest: but afterwards the last became first, and Saul more 
eminent in the church. | ; : 

Three others are mentioned: Ist. Simeon, or Simon, that for distinction sake 
was called Niger, Simon the Black, from the colour of his hair; like him that 
with us was surnamed the Black Prince. 2nd. Lucius, of Cyrene, who some 


think (and Dr. Lightfoot inclines to it) was the same with this Luke that: 


wrote the Acts, originally a Cyrenian, and educated in the Cyrenian college, or 
synagogue, at Jerusalem, and there first receiving the Gospel. 3rd. Manaen 
a person of some quality, as it should seem, for he was “brought up with Hero 

the tetrarch;” either nursed of the same milk, or bred at the same school, or 
pupil to the same tutor; or rather, one that was his constant colleague and 
vompanion, that in every part of his education was his comrade and intimate, 
which gave him a fair prospect of preferment at court, and yet, for Christ’s 
sake, he quitted all the hopes cf it; like Moses, who, “when he was come to 
years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.” Had he joined 
in with Herod, with whom he was brought up, he might have had Blastus’ 
place, and have been his chamberlain; but it is better to be fellow-sufferer 
with a saint than fellow-persecutor with a tetrarch. 
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2. How well employed they were; ver. 2, “they ministered to the Lord and 


fasted.” Observe, Ist. Diligent, faithful teachers, do truly minister unto the 
Lord. They that instruct Christians serve Christ, they really do him honours, 
and carry on the interest of his kingdom. ‘They that minister to the church in 


praying and preaching (both which are included here) minister unto the Lord, 
for they are the church® servants for Christ’s sake; to him they must have an 
eye in their ministrations, and from him they shall have their recompence 
2nd, Ministering to the Lord, in one way or other, ought to be the stated 
business of churches and their teachers. To this work time ought to be set 
apart, nay, it is set apart; and in this work we ought to spend some part of 
every day. What have we to do as Christians and ministers but to serve the 
Lord Christ ? Col. iii. 24; Rom. xiv.18. 3rd. Religious fasting is of use in our 
ministering to the Lord, both as a sign of our humiliation and a means of our 
mortification, Though it was not much practised by the disciples of Christ 
while the bridegroom was with them, as it was by the disciples of John and 
of the Pharisees ; yet, after the bridegroom was taken away, they abounded 
in it, as those that had well learned to deny themselves, and to endure 
hardness. 

k Secondly. The orders given by the Holy Ghost for the setting apart of 
Barnabas and Saul. While they were engaged in public exercises, the ministers 
of the several npr ceatons in the city joining in one solemn fast, or day of 
prayer, the Holy Ghost said, either by a voice from heaven, or by a strong 
impulse on the minds of those of them that were prophets, “Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.” He doth not 
specify the work, but refers to a former call, which they themselves knew the 
meaning of, whether others did or no. As for Saul, he was particularly told 
that he must bear Christ’s name to the Gentiles, ch. ix. 15; that he must be 
sent to the Gentiles, ch. xxii. 21, The matter was settled between them at 


Jerusalem before this, that, as Peter, James, and John laid out themselves 
among them of the circumcision, so Paul and Barnabas should go to the 
heathen, Gal. ii. 7—9. Barnabas, it is likely, knew himself designed for that 
service as well as Paul. Yet they would not thrust themselves into this harvest, 
though it appeared plenteous, till they received their orders from the Lord o 
the harvest, “Thrust in thy sickle, for the harvest is ripe,” Rev. xiv. 15. The 
orders were, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” Observe here, 

1. Christ, by his Spirit, has the nomination of his ministers; for it is by the 
Spirit of Christ that they are both qualified in some measure for his service, 
inclined to it, and taken off from other cares inconsistent with it. There are 
some whom the Holy Ghost hath separated for the service of Christ, hath 
distinguished from others as men that are offered and that willingly offer them- 
selves to the temple service, and concerning them directions are given to those 
who are competent judges of the sufficiency of the abilities, and the sincerity 
of the inclination: Separate them. 

2. Christ’s ministers are separated to him, and to the Holy Ghost; Separate 
them to me: they are to be employed in Christ’s work, and, under the Spirit’s 
conduct, to the glory of God the Father. 

3. All that are separated to Christ as his ministers, are separated to work ; 
Christ keeps no servants to be idle; “‘ If any man desires the office of a bishop, 
he desires a good work,” that is it which he is separated to, to labour in the 
word and doctrine. They are separated to take pains, not to take state. 

4. The work of Christ’s ministers, to which they are to be separated, is work 
that is already settled; and that which all Christ's ministers, hitherto, have 
been called to, and which they themselves have first been, by an external call, 
directed to, and have chosen. 

Thirdly. Their ordination, pursuant to these orders, not to the ye eet in 
enerai, (Barnabas and Saul had both of them been ministers long before this,) 
ut to a particular service in the ministry, which had cee peculiar in it, 

and which required a fresh commission; which commission God saw fit at this 
time to transmit by the hands of these prophets and teachers, for the giving of 
this direction to ‘no church, that teachers should ordain teachers, (for pro- 
phets we are not now any longer to expect,) and that those who have the 
dispensing of the oracles of Christ committed to them should, for the benefit 
of posterity, “commit the same to faithful men, which shall be able also to 
teach others,” 2 Tim. ii. 2; so here, Simeon, and Lucius, and Manaen, faithful 


teachers at this time in the church of Antioch, when they had fasted and 
prayed, laid their hands on Barnabas and Saul, and sent them away, ver. 3, 
according to the directions received. Observe, : 

1. They prayed for them. When geod men are going forth about good 
work, they ought to be solemnly and particularly erates for, especially by 
their eethvon that are their fellow-labourers and fellow-soldiers, 

2. They joined fasting with their prayers, as they did in other their ministra- 
tions, ver. 3. Christ has taught us this by his abstaining from sleep (a night 
fast, if I may so call it) the night before he sent forth his apostles, that he might 
spend it in prayer. , 

3. They laid their hands on them. Hereby, Ist. They gave them their manu- 
mission, dismission, or discharge from the present service they were eueoged in 
in the church at Antioch, acknowledging not only that they went off fairly and 
with consent, but honourably and with a good report. 2nd. They implored 
a blessing upon them in their present undertaking ; egged that God would be 
with them, and give them success: and, in order to this, that they might be 
filled with the Holy Ghost in their work. ‘This very thing is explained, 
ch. xiv. 26, where it 1s said, concerning Paul and Barnabas, that from Antioch 
they had been “recommended to the grace of God for the work which they 
fulfilled.” As it was an instance of the humility of Barnabas and Saul, that 
they submitted to the imposition of the hands of those that were their equals, 
or rather their inferiors ; so it was of the good Seapausion of the other teachers, 
that they did not envy Barnabas and Saul the honour to which they were 
preferred, but cheerfully committed it to them, with hearty prayers for them, 
And they sent them away with all enemies. out of a concern for those 
countries where they were to break up fallow ground. 


4 So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, 
departed unto Seleucia; and from thence they 
sailed to Cyprus. 5 And when they were at Sala- 
mis, they preached the word of God in the syna- 
gogues of the Jews: and they had also Jolin to their 
minister. 6 And when they had gone through the 
isle unto Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a 
false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Bar-jesus : 
7 Which was with the deputy of the country, 


when he became king. The words ‘“‘ brought up with” should be 


the peculiar authority attached to that office, until this his solemn and 
public designation and appointment by the UWoly Ghost’ (Cook). 


xiii. 4. “Seleucia: ” about fifteen miles from Antioch, and on the 
sea-coast. It was strongly fortified, and was a sea-port. It was built 
by Seleucus Nicator, the first Greek king of Syria, who called it after 
himself. “Cyprus:” St. Barnabas’ native place. This may account 
for their making it their first point after leaving Palestine. 

xiii. 5. “ Salamis:” a sea-porton the east of Cyprus. (For a good 
account of Salamis, see Conybeare and Howson’s “ Life and Letters 
of St. Paul,” People’s Edition, vol. i., p. 133.) 
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Sergius Paulus, a prudent man; who called for 
Barnabas and Saul, and desired to hear the word of 
God. 8 But Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his 
name by interpretation) withstood them, seeking to 
turn away the deputy from the faith, 9 Then 
Saul, (who also is called Paul,) filled with the Holy 
Ghost, set his eyes on him, 10 And said, O full of 
all subtilty and all mischief, thou child of the devil, 
thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease 
to pervert the right ways of the Lord? 
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now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and 
thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season, 
And immediately there fell on him a mist and a 
darkness ; and he went about seeking some to lead 
him by the hand. 12 Then the deputy, when he 
‘saw what was done, believed, being astonished at the 
doctrine of the Lord. 13 Now when Paul and his 
company loosed from Paphos, they came to Perga in 
Pamphylia : and John departing from them returned 


11 And || to Jerusalem. 


CYPRUS.—ver. 4. 


In these verses we have, 

First. A general account of the coming of Barnabas and Saul to the famous 
island of Cyprus; and perhaps thitherward they steered their course because 
Barnabas was a native of that country, ch. iv. 36, and he was willing they 
sonia have the firstfruits of his labours, pursuant to his new commission. 

serve, 

1. Their “being sent forth by the Holy Ghost” was the great thing that 
encouraged them in this anderiating: ver.4. If the Holy Ghost send them forth 
he will go along with them, strengthen them, carry them on in their work, an 
give them success; and then they fear no colours, but can cheerfully venture 
upon a stormy sea from Antioch, which was now to them a quiet harbour. 

2. They came to Seleucia, the seaport town opposite to Cyprus, from thence 
crossed the sea to Cyprus, and in that island the first city they came to was 
Salamis, a city on the east side of the island, ver. 5; and when they had sown 
good seed there, thence they went onward through the isle, ver. 6, till they came 
to Paphos, which lay on the western coast. 

3. “They preached the word of God” wherever they came, “in the syna- 
gogues of the Jews.” So far were they from excluding them, that they gave 
them the preference, and so left those among them who believed not inexcus- 
able; they would have gathered them, but they would not. They did not act 
clandestinely, nor prHnee the Messiah to others unknown to them, but laid their 
doctrine open to the censure of the rulers of their synagogues, who might, if they 
had any thing to say, object against it. Nor would they have acted separately, 
but in concert with them, if they had not driven them out from them. and from 
their synagogues. 

4. They had John to their minister; not their servant in common things, but 
their assistant in the things of God; either to prepare their way in places where 
they designed to come, or to carry on their work in places where they had begun 
it, or to converse familiarly with those to whom they preached publicly, and 
explain things to them, and such a one might be many ways of use to them, 
especially in a strange country. 

econdly. A particular account of their rencounter with Elymas the sorcerer, 
whom they met with at Paphos, where the governor resided. A place famous 
fora tehiphe built to Venus there, thence called Paphian Venus; and therefore 
there was more than ordinary need that the Son of God should be manifested 
“to destroy the works of the devil.” 

1. There the eer ety a Gentile, Sergius Paulus by name, encouraged the 
apostles, and was wi ling to hear their message. He was governor of the 
country, under the Roman emperer, proconsul. or proprietor, such a one as we 
would call lord lieutenant of the island; he had the character of a prudent man, 
an intelligent considerate man, that was ruled by reason, not passion or preju- 
dice; which appeared by this, that having a character of Barnabas and Saul he 
sent for them, “and desired to hear the word of God.” Note, That which we 
hear has a tendency to lead us to God, it is prudence to desire to hear more of 
it. Those are wise people, however they may be ranked among the foolish of 
this world, who are inquisitive after the mind and will of God. Yiongh he was 
a great man, and a man in authority, and the preachers of the Gospel were men 
that made no figure, yet, if they have a message from God, let him know what it 
is, and if it ie to be so he is ready to receive it. 

2. There Elymas, a Jew, a sorcerer, opposed them, and did all he could to 
obstruct their progress. This justified the apostles in turning to the Gentiles, 
that this Jew was so malignant oe bore them, 

ist. This Elymas was a pretender to the gift of prophecy, a sorcerer, a false 
prophet; one that would be taken for a divine, because he was skilled in the 
arts of divination, was a conjuror, and took on him to tell people their fortune, 
and to discover things lost, and probably was in_league with the devil for that 
purpose. His name was Bar-Jesus, ‘the son of Joshua;’ it signifies ‘ the son of 
gsalvation;’ but the Syriac calls him Bar-shoma, ‘the son of pride;’ filius 
inflationis,—‘ the son of inflation.’ 

2nd. He was hanging on at court; was with the deputy of the country. It doth 
not appear that the deputy called for him, as he did for Barnabas and Saul, but 
he thrust himself upon him, aiming, no doubt, to make a hand of him, and get 
money by him. 

3rd. He made it his business to withstand Barnabas and Saul, as the magi- 
eians of Egypt in Pharaoh’s court withstood Moses and Aaron, 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
He set up himself to be a messenger from heaven, and denied that they were. 
And thus he sought “to turn away the deputy from the faith,” ver. 8; to keen 
him from receiving the Gospel, which he saw him inclined to do. Note, Satan 

is in a special manner busy with great men, and men in power, to keep them from 
being religious, because he knows their example, whether good or bad, will have 


an influence upon many; and those who are any way instrumental to prejudice 
sori Si against the truths and ways of Christ are doing the devil’s work. 

4th. Saul (who is here for the first time called Paul, and never after Saul,) fell 
upon him for this with a holy indignation; “Saul, who also is called Paul,” 
ver. 9, Saul was his name as ne was a Hebrew, and of the tribe of Benjamin ; 
Paul was his name as he was a citizen of Rome; hitherto we have had him 
mostly conversant among the Jews, and therefore called by his Jewish name; 
but now, when he is sent forth among the Gentiles, he is called by his Roman 
name, to put somewhat of a reputation upon him in the Roman cities; Paulus 
being a very common name among them. But some think he was never called 
Paul till now that he was instrumental in the conversion of Sergius Paulus to 
the faith of Christ, and that he took that name (Paulus) as a memorial of that 
victory obtained by the Gospel of Christ, as among the Romans he that had 
conquered a country took his denomination from it, as Germanicus, Britannicus, 
Africanus; or, eather Sergius Paulus himself gave him the name Paulus in 
token of his favour and respect to him, as Vespasian gave his name Flavius to 
Josephus the Jew. Now of Paul it is said 

First. That he was “filled with the Holy Ghost” upon this occasion ; filled 
with a holy zeal against a professed enemy of Christ, which was one of the 
graces of the Holy Ghost,—a spirit of burning; filled with a power to denounce 
the wrath of God against him, which was one of the gifts of the Holy Ghost,—a 
spirit of judgment. He felt a more than ordinary fervour in his mind, as the 
prophet did when he was “full of power by the Spirit of the Lord,” Mie. iii. 8; 
and another prophet when his face was made harder than flint, Le. ili. 9; and 
another when his mouth was made like a sharp sword, Jsa. xlix. 2. What Paul 
said did not come from any personal resentment, but from the strong impres- 
sions which the Holy Ghost made upon his spirit. - 

Secondly. He “set his eyes upon him,” to face him down, and to shew a holy 
boldness in opposition to his wicked impudence. He set his eyes upon him as 
an indication that the eye of the heart-searching God was upon him, and saw 
through and through him; nay, that the face of the Lord was against him, 
Ps. xxxiv. 16. He fixed his eyes upon him, to see if he could discern in his 
countenance any marks of remorse for what he had done, which, if he could 
haye discerned the least sign of, it had prevented the ensuing doom. 

Thirdly. He gave him his true character. not in passion, but by the Holy 
Ghost, who knows men better than they know themselves, ver. 1. e describes 
him to be, Ist. An agent for hell; and such there have been upon this earth, 
(the seat of the war between the seed of the woman and of the serpent,) ever 
since Cain, “ who was of that wicked one,” an incarnate devil, slew his brother, 
for no other reason than “because his own works were evil and his brother's 
righteous.” This Elymas, though called Bar-Jesus, a son of Jesus, was really a 
child of the devil, bore his image, did his lusts, and served his interest, Jno. viii. 44. 
In two things he resembled the devil, as a child doth his father: (1.) In craft; “the 
serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field,” Gen. iii. 1; and Elymas, 
though void of all wisdom, yet was “full of all subtlety,” expert in all the arts 
of deceiving men, and imposing upon them. (2.) In malice; he was full of all 
mischief, a spiteful ill-conditioned man, and a sworn implacable enemy to God 
and goodness. Note, A fulness of subtlety and mischief together make a man 
indeed a“ child of the devil.” 2nd. Anadversary to heaven; if he be a “child of 
the devil,” it follows of course that he is an “enemy to all righteousness,” for the 
devil is so. Note, Those that are enemies to the doctrine uf Christ are enemies 
to all righteousness, for in it all righteousness is summed up and fulfilled. 

Fourthly. He charged upon him his present crime, and expostulated with him 
upon it; ‘* Wilt thou not cease to pervert the Hight ways of the Lord?” that is, to 
misrepresent them, to put false colours upon them, and so to discourage people 
from entering into them, and walking in them. Note, Ist. The ways of the Lord 
.are right, they are all so, they are perfectly so, The ways of the Lord Jesus are 
right, the only right ways to heaven and happiness. 2nd. There are those who 
pervert these right ways, who not only wander out of these ways themselves, 
as Elihn’s penitent, who owns, “I have perverted that which was right, and it - 
profited me not,” but mislead others, and suggest to them unjust prejudices 
against these ways, as if the doctrine of Christ were uncertain and precarious, 
the laws of Christ unreasonable and impracticable, and the service of Christ 
unpleasant and anpecabanl’, which is an unjust perverting of the right ways of 
the Lord, and making them to seem crooked ways. 3rd. Those that pervert 
the right ways of the Lord are commonly so hardened in it, that, though the 
equity of those ways be set before them by the most powerful and commanding 
evidence, yet they will not cease to doit. Htsi suaseris non persuaseris,—' You 
may advise, but you will never persuade.’ Théy will have it their own wav: 
have loved strangers, and after them they will go. . 


oe OO ———————— 


xiii, 6. “ Paphos:” at the other extremity of the island from 
Salamis, the distance between the two being about 100 miles. 4‘ Bar- 
Jesus:” or, “son of Jesus” (Joshua ; see Heb. iv. 8). Compare the 
names Barabbas, Bartholomew, Barjona, Bartimeus. He had assumed 
the name or title of Elymas, an Arabic word, signifying ‘ wise 
man.” The Roman Empire was full of such professors of divination 
and magic at this time. They found encouragement amongst the 
upper classes, and would naturally be opposed to Christianity. 
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xiii. 7. “Deputy:” rather, “ pro-consul.”” The provinces of the 
empire were divided between the Emperor and the senate. Those 
provinces under the jurisdiction of the senate were governed by pro- 
consuls, At first the Emperor had reserved Cyprus to himself, but 
afterwards gave it over to the senate. Hence St. Luke’s use of this 
title “ pro-consul,” shows his accurate knowledge. The name of the 
governor of the imperial provinces was “ propretor,” and he was a 
military officer. The minor districts were governed by procurators. — 
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Fifthly. He denounced the judgment of God upon him, in a present blindness ; 
rer. 11, “ And now behold ths hand of the Lord is upon thee,” a righteous hand; 
God is now about to lay hands on thee and make thee his prisoner, for thou art 
taken in arms against him; “thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a 
season.” This was designed both for the proof of his crime, (as it was a miracle 
wrought to confirm the right ways of the Lord, and consequently to shew 
the wickedness of him who would not cease to pervert them,) as also for the 
punishment of his crime. It was a suitable punishment; he shut his eyes, the 
eyes of his mind, against the light of the Gospel, and therefore Mie were the 
eyes of his body shut against the light of the sun. He sought to blind the 
deputy, as an agent for “the god of this world, who blindeth the mind of them 
that believe not, lest the light of the Gospel should shine unto them,” 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
and therefore is himself struck blind. Yet it was a moderate punishment; he 
was only struck blind when he might most justly have been struck dead, and 
it was only for a season: if he will repent and aye Biory to God by making 
confession, his sight shall be restored. Nay, it should seem, though he do not, 
yet his sight shall be restored, to try if he will be led to repentance, either by 
the judgments of God or by his mercies. : 

Sixthly. This judgment was immediately executed; “there fell on him a 
mist and a darkness,” as on the Sodomites, when they persecuted Lot, and on 
the Syrians, when they persecuted Elisha. This silenced him presently, tilled 
him with confusion, and was an effectual confutation of all he said against the 
doctrine of Christ. Let,not him any more pretend to be a guide to the deputy’s 
conscience who is himself struck blind. It was also an earnest to him of a 
much serer punishment if he repent not; for he is one of those “ wandering stars 
to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever,” Jude 13. Elymas di 
himself proclaim the truth of the miracle, when “ he went about seeking some 
to lead him by the hand;” and where now is all his skill in sorcery, upon which 
he had so much valued himself, when he can neither find his way himself nor 
find a friend that will be so kind as to lead him! 

3. Notwithstanding all the endeavours of Elymas, “to turn away the deputy 
from the faith,” he was brought to believe; and this miracle wrought upon the 
magician himself, like the boils of Egypt, which were upon the magicians so 
that they could not stand before Moses, Fx. ix. 11, contributed to it. The 
deputy was a very sensible man, and observed something uncommon, and which 
spoke its Divine original, . 

Ist. In Paul’s preaching. He was “astonished at the doctrine of the Lord,” 
the Lord Christ; the doctrine that is from him, the discoveries he has made of 
the Father; the doctrine that is concerning him, his person, natures, offices, 
undertaking. Note, The doctrine of Christ has a great deal in it that is asto- 
nishing, and the more we know of it the more reason we shall see to wonder 
and stand amazed at it. 

2nd. In this miracle. When he saw what was done, and how much Paul’s 
power transcended that of the magician, and how piety Elymas was baffled 
and confounded, he believed. It is not said that_he was baptized, and so made 
a complete convert; but it is probable he was. Paul would not do his busines 
by the halves; “as for God his work is perfect.” When he became a Christian 
he neither laid down his government nor was turned out of it; but we may 
suppose, as a Christian magistrate, by his influence helped very much te pro- 
posse Christianty in that island. The tradition of the Romish church, which 
1as taken care to find bishoprics for all the eminent converts we read of in the 
Acts, has made this Sergius Paulus bishop of Narbon in France, left there by 
Paul in his journey to Spain. 

Thirdly Their departure from the island of Cyprus. It is probable they did 
a great deal more there than is here recorded, where an account is given only 
of that which was extraordinary, the conversion of the deputy. When they had 
done what they had to do, 

1. They quitted the country and went to Perga. Those that went were Paul 
anl his company, which it is probable was increased in Cyprus, many being 
desirous to accompany him: *Avaxévres of mepi tov MavAov,—‘they that were 
about Paul loosed from Paphos,’ which supposeth that he went too; but such an 
affection had his new friends for him that they were always about him, and by 
their good-will would be never from him. 

2. Then Jchn Mark quitted them, and returned to Jerusalem without the 
consent of Paul and Barnabas. Either he did not like the work, or wanted to 
gosee his mother. It was his fault, and we shall hear of it again. 


14 But when they departed from Perga, they 
came to Antioch in Pisidia, and went into the syna- 
gogue on the sabbath day, and sat down. 15 And 
after the reading of the law and the prophets the 
rulers of the synagogue sent unto them, saying, Ye 
men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhorta- 
tion for the people, say on. 16 Then Paul stood up, 
and beckoning with Ais hand said, Men of Israel, and 
ye that fear God, give audience. 17 The God of 
this people of Israel chose our fathers, and exalted 
the people when they dwelt as strangers in the land 
of Egypt, and with an high arm brought he them 
out of it. 18 And about the time of forty years 
suffered he their manners in the wilderness. 19 
And when le had destroyed seven nations in the 
land of Chanaan, he divided their land to them by 
lot. 20 And after that he gave unto them judges 
about the space of four hundred and fifty years, 
until Samuel the prophet. 21 And afterward they 
desired a king: and God gave unto them Saul the 
son of Cis, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, by the 
space of forty years. 22 And when he had removed 


xiii. 9. ‘‘ Who also is called Paul:” there seems no foundation 
for the notion that Paul changed his name in honour of Sergius Paulus. 
Most likely, in accordance with Jewish custom, he had two names 
before his conversion; and Paul was his Roman, while Saul was his 


Hebrew name. (See Conybeare and Howson, vol. i., pp. 145—147.) 


xiii. 11. Observe Luke’s description of the symptoms: “‘a mist” or 
‘dimness, resulting in complete darkness. It was, however, only 
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|him, he raised up unto them David to be their king; 
to whom also he gave testimony, and said, I have 
‘found David the son of Jesse, a man after mine own 
heart, which shall fulfil all my will. 23 Of this 
‘man’s seed hath God according to Ais promise raised 
unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus: 24 When John had 
first preached before his coming the baptism of 
repentance to all the people of Israel. 25 And as 
John fulfilled his course, he said, Whom think ye 
that Lam? Iamnot he. But, behold, there cometh 
one after me, whose shoes of Ais feet I am not 
worthy to loose. 26 Men and brethren, children of 
the stock of Abraham, and whosoever among you 
feareth God, to you is the word of this salvation 
sent. 27 For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and 
their rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet the 
voices of the prophets which are read every sabbath 
day, they have fulfilled them in condemning him. 
28 And though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet desired they Pilate that he should be slain. 29 
And when they had fulfilled all that was written of 
him, they took Atm down from the tree, and laid him 
in a sepulchre. 30 But God raised him from the 
dead: 31 And he was seen many days of them 
which came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
who are his witnesses unto the people. 32 And we 
declare unto you glad tidings, how that the promise 
which was made unto the fathers, 33 God hath 
fulfilled the same unto us their children, in that he 
hath raised up Jesus again; as it is also written in 
the second psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee. 34 And as concerning that he 
raised him up from the dead, now no more to return 


to corruption, he said on this wise, I will give you 
the sure mercies of David. 35 Wherefore he saith: 
also in another psalm, Thou shalt not suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption. 36 For David, after 
he had served his own generation by the will of God, 
fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and saw 
corruption: 37 But he, whom God raised again, 
saw no corruption. 88 Be it known unto you 
therefore, men and brethren, that through this man 
is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins: 39 


And by him all that believe are justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses. 40 Beware therefore, lest that come 
upon you, which is spoken of in the prophets; 41 
Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish: for 1 
work a work in your days, a work which ye shall in 


no wise believe, though aman declare it unto you. 


Perga, in Pamphylia, was a noted place, especially for a temple there erected 
to the goddess Diana; yet nothing at all is related of what Paul and Barnabas 
did there, only thither they came, ver. 13; and thence they departed. ver. 14. 
But the history of the apostles’ travels, as that of Christ's, passeth by many 
things worthy to have been recorded, because, if all should have been written 
the world could not have contained the books. But the next place we find 
them in is another Antioch, said to be in Pisidia, to distinguish it from that 
Antioch in Syria from whence they were sent out. Pisidia was a province of 
the lesser Asia, bordering upon Pamphylia; this Antioch, it is likely, was the 
metropolis of it. Abundance of Jews lived there, and to them the Gospel was 
to be first preached; and Paul’s sermon to them is what we have in these 
verses, which it is likely is the substance of what was preached by the apostles 


xiii. 13. “ Perga in Pamphylia:” Pamphylia was a province of 
Asia Minor, to the north-west of Cyprus. Perga was about seven miles 
inland. On a hill near the town was the celebrated Temple of 
Diana. . 

xiii. 14. “ Antioch in Pisidia:” for a good description of the road 
leading up to the central table-land of Asia, whereon was Antioch, see 

| Conybeare and Howson. See also ‘‘ Eastern Geography of the Bible,” 
and Piumptre’s “Coincidences of Scripture,” both in Volume III. of 
587 
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generally to the Jews in all places: for in dealing with them the proper way 
was to shew them how the New Testement, which they would have them to 
receive, exactly agreed with the Old Testament, which they not only received, 
but were zealous for. We have here, : ie 

First. The appearance which Paul and Barnabas made in a religious assembly 
of the Jews at Antioch, ver. 14. Though they had lately had so good success 
with a Roman deputy, yet, when they came to Antioch, they did not inquire 
for the chief magistrate, or make their court to him, but they applied themselves 
to the Jevrs, which is a farther proof of their good atfection to them, and their 
desire of their welfare. : 

1. They observed their time of worship on the sabbath ay the Jewish sab- 
bath. The first day of the week they observed among themselves, as a Christian 
sabbath; but, if they will meet the Jews, it must be on the seventh-day 
sabbath; which therefore, upon such occasions, they did as yet sometimes 
observe. For, though it was by the death of Christ that the ceremonial law 
died, yet it was in the ruins of Jerusalem that it was to be buried ; and there- 
fore, though the morality of the fourth commandment was entirely transferred 
to the Christian sabbath, yet it was not incongruous to join with the Jews in 
their sabbath sanctification. 

2. They met them in their place of worship; in the synagogue. Note, Sab- 
vath days should be kept boly in solemn assemblies; they are instituted chiefly 
jor publie worship. The sabbath day is a holy convocation, and for that reason 
no servile work must be done therein. Paul and Barnabas were strangers; 
but, wherever we come, we must inquire out God’s faithful worshippers, and 
join with them, (as these apostles here did,) as those that desire to keep up 
a communion with all saints. Though they were strangers, yet they were 
admitted into the synagogue, and to sit down there. Care should be taken 
in places of publie worship, that strangers be accommodated, even the poorest ; 
for those we know nothing else of, we know this, that they have precious souls, 
which our charity binds us to be concerned for. 

Secondly. The invitation given them to preach. 

1. The usual service of the synagogue was performed; ver. 15, “the law and 
the prophets” were read; a portion of each, the lessons for the day. Note 
When we come together to worship God, we must do it not only by prayer and 
yraise, but by the reading and hearing of the Word of God; hereby we give 
ins the glory due to his name, as our Lord and Lawgiver. 

2. When that was done, they were asked by the rulers of the synagogue to 
give them a sermon; ver. 15, they sent a messenger to them with this respectful 
message, “ Men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation for the people 
say on.” It is probable the rulers of the synagogue had met with them, an 
been in private conversation with them before, and if they had not an affection 
to the Gospel, yet had at least the curiosity to fear Paul preach; and therefore 
not only gave him permission, but begged the favour of him, that he would 
speak a word of exhortation to the people. Note, Ist. The bare reading of 
the Scriptures in the public assemblies is not sufficient, but they should be 
expounded, and the people exhorted out of them. This is spreading the net, 
and assisting people in doing that which is necessary to the making of the 
word profitable to them, and that is the applying of it to themselves. 2nd. 
Those that preside and have power in public assemblies should provide fora 
word of exhortation to the people whenever they come together. 3rd. Some- 
times a word of exhortation from a strange minister may be of great use 
to the people, provided he be well approved. It is likely Paul did often 
preach in the synagogue when he was not thus invited to it by the rulers of 
the synagogues; for he often preached with much contention, 1 hes. ii, 2. 
But these were more noble, more generous, than the rulers of the synagogues 
commonly were. 

Thirdly. The sermon Panl preached in the synagogue of the Jews at the 
invitation of the rulers of the synagogue. He sisdiy embraced the opportunity 
given him to preach Christ to his countrymen the Jews; did not object to them 
that he was a stranger, and that it was none of his business, nor object to him- 
self that he may get ill-will by preaching Christ among the Jews; but stood 
up, 4s one prepared and determined to speak, and beckoned with his hand, to 
excite and prepare them to hear. He waved his hand as an orator, not only 
desiring silence and attention, but endeavouring to move affection, and to shew 
himself in earnest. Perhaps, upon the moving of them to give an exhortation 
to the people, there were those in the synagogue that were ready to mutiny 
against the rulers, and opposed the toleration of Paul’s preaching; and that 
occasioned some tumult and commotion, which Paul endeavoured to quiet by 
that decent motion of his hand; as also, by his modest desire of a patient 
impartial hearing: “ Men of Israel,” that are Jews by birth, “and ye that fear 
God,” that are proselyted to the Jewish religion, “ give audience ;” let me beg 
your attention a little, for | have something to say to you which concerns your 
everlasting peace, and would not say it in vain. Now this excellent sermon is 
recorded, to shew that those who preached the Gospel to the Gentiles did it 
not till they had first used their utmost endeavours with the Jews, to persuade 
them to come in and take the benefit of it; and that they had no prejudice at 
all against the Jewish nation, nor any desire that they should perish, but rather 
that they should turn and live. Every thing is touched in this sermon that 
might be proper either to convince the judgment, or insinuate into the affections 
of the Jews, to prevail with them to receive and embrace Christ as the pro- 
mised Messiah. 

1. He owns them to be God’s favourite people, whom he had taken into 
special relation to himself, and for whom he had done great things. Probably, 
the Jews of the dispersion that lived in other countries, being more in danger of 
mingling with the nations, were more zealous of their peculiarity than those 
that lived in their own land were; and therefore, Paul is here very careful to 
take notice of it to their honour 

ist. That the God of the whole earth was in a particular manner the God of 
this people Israel, a God in covenant with them, and that had given them a 
revelation of his mind and will, such as he had not given to any other nation 
or people; so that hereby they were distinguished from, and dignified above, 
all their neighbours, having peculiar precepts to be governed by, and peculiar 
promises to depend upon. 

2nd. That he had chosen their fathers to be his friends, Abraham was called 
the friend of God; to be his prophets, by whom he would reveal his mind to his 
enurch; and to be the trustees of his covenant with the church. He puts them 
in mind of this, to let them know that the reason why God favoured them, 
though undeserving and ill-deserving, was, because he would adhere to the 
choice he had made of their fathers, Deu. vii. 7,8. ‘They were beloved purely 
for the fathers’ sakes, Rom. xi. 28. 

3rd. That he had exalted that people, and put a great deal of honour upon 
them, had advanced them into a people, and raised them from nothing, then 
when they dwelt as strangers in the land of Egypt, and had nothing in them to 
recommend them to the Divine favour. They ought to remember this, and to 
infer from hence that God was no debtor to them; for it was er mero motu,— 
‘out of his mere good pleasure,’ and not upon a valuable consideration, that 
they had the grant of the Divine favour; and therefore it was revocable at 
pleasure. and God did them no wrong if he at length plucked up the hedge of 
their peculiarity. but they were debtors to him, and obliged tu receive such 
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farther discoveries as he should make of his will, and to admit such farther 
additions as he should make to his church. 

4th. That he had “ with a high hand brought them out of Egypt,” where they 
were not only strangers, but captives; and delivered them at the expense of a 
great many miracles, both of mercy to them, and judgment on their oppressors, 
signs and wonders, Deu. iv. 34; and at the expense of a great many lives, “al 
the firstborn of Egypt, Pharaoh and all his host in the Red sea;” “I gave Egypt 
for thy ransom,” gave men for thee, /sa, xliii. 3, 4. ; 

5th. That “ he had suffered their manners forty years in the wilderness,” 
ver. 18, "Erpotopopnaev; some think it should be read, éreopopdpncev, he ‘edu- 
cated them,’ because that is the word the Septuagint use concerning the fatherly 
care God took of that people, Deu. i. 31. Both may be included; for, First. 
God made a great deal of provision for them for forty years in the wilderness ; 
miracles were their daily bread, and kept them from starving ; they lacked not 
any thing. Secondly. He exercised a deal of patience with them. They were 
a provoking, murmuring, unbelieving peopie, and yet he bore with them, did 
not deal with them as they deserved, but suffered his anger many a time to be 
turned away by the Pe and intercession of Moses. So many years as we 
have each of us lived in this world, we must own that God has thus been 
as a tender father to us, has supplied our wants, has fed us all our life lon 


_unto this day, has been indulgent to a God of pardons, as he was to Israe 


r : at we have done amiss ; we have trie 
his patience, and yet not tired it. Let not the Jews insist too much upon the 
privileges of their peculiarity, for they had forfeited them a thousand times. 
6th. That he had put them in possession of the land of Canaan; ver. 19, 
“When he had destroyed seven nations in the land of Canaan,” that were 
doomed to be rooted out to make room for them, he “divided their land to 
them by lot,” and put them in possession of it. This was a signal favour of God 
to them, and he owns that hereby a great honour was put upon them, which he 
would not in the least derogate from. 
7th. That he had raised up men spirited from heaven to deliver them out of 
the hands of those that invaded their rights, and oppressed them after their 
settlement in Canaan, ver. 20, 21. Mirst. He “gave them judges;” men quali- 
ed for public service, and by an immediate apes upon their spirits called 
to it, pro re nata,—‘ as the occasion required.’ Though they were a provoking 
people, and were never in servitude but their sin brought them to it, yet upon 
their petition a deliverer was raised up. The critics find some difficulty in 
computing these four hundred and fifty years. From the deliverance out of 
Egypt to David’s expulsion of the Jebusites from the stronghold of Zion, which 
completed the casting out of the heathen nations, was four hundred and fifty 
years, and most of that time they were under judges. Others thus: the 
government of the judges, from the death of Joshua to the death of Eli, was 
just three hundred and thirty-nine years; but it is said to be [és] as it were 
four hundred and fifty years, because the years of their servitude to the several 
nations that oppressed them, though really they'were included in the years of the 
judges, yet are mentioned in the history as if they had been distinct from them. 
Now these all put together make one hundred and eleven years, and those 
added to the three hundred and thirty-nine, make them four hundred and fifty; 
as so many, though not really so many. Secondly. He governed them by a 
prophet, Samuel, a man divinely inspired to preside in their affairs. Thirdly. 

e afterwards at their request, set a king over them, ver. 21, Saul the son of 
Kish; Samuel’s government and his lasted forty years, which was a kind of 
transition from the theocracy to the kingly government. Fourthly. At last 
he made David their king, ver. 22. When God had removed Saul for his mal- 
administration, he raised up unto them David to be their king, and made a 
covenant of royalty with him and with his seed. Then, when he had removed 
one king, he did not leave them as sheep without a shepherd, but sodn raised 
up another; raised him up from a mean and low estate, raised him up on high, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1. He quotes the testimony God gave concerning him; Ist. That 
his choice was Divine, “I have found David,” Ps. lxxxix. 20; God_himself 
pitched upon him. Finding, implies seeking, as if God had ransacked all the 
families of Israel to find a man fit for his purpose, and this was he. 2nd. That 
his character was Divine, “ A man after my own heart ;” such a one as I would 
have, one on whom the image of God is stamped; and therefore one in whom 
God is well pleased, and whom he doth approve. This character was given 
of him before he was first anointed, 1 Sam. xiii. 14, “ The Lord hath sought him 
out a man after his own heart,” such a one as he would have. 3rd. That his 
conduct was Divine, and under a Divine direction; “He shall fulfil all m 
will.” He shall desire and endeavour to do the will of God, and shall be enable 
to do it, and employed in the doing of it, and go through with it. 

Now all this seems to shew not oy that special favour of God to the people 
of Israel,which the apostle is very willing to oblige them with the acknowl aia: 
ment of, but the farther favours of another nature which he designed them, 
and which were now by the preaching of the Gospel offered to them. Their 
deliverance out of Egypt, and settlement in Canaan, were types and figures of 
good things to come. The changes of their government shewed that it made 
nothing perfect, and therefore must give way to the spiritual kingdom of the 
Messiah, which was now in the setting up, and which if they would admit it, 
and submit to it, would be the glory of their people Israel; and therefore they 
needed not conceive any jealousy at all of the preaching of the Gospel, as if it 
tended in the least to damage the true excellences of the Jewish church. 

2. He gives them a full account of our Lord Jesus, passing from David to the 
son of David, and shews that this Jesus is his promised seed; ver. 23, “ Of this 
man’s seed,” from that root of Jesse, from that man after God’s own heart, 
“hath God according to his promise raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus,” who 
carries salvation in his name. How welcome should the preaching of the 
Gospel of Christ be to the Jews, and how should they embrace it as well 
worthy of all acceptation when it brought them the tidings, 1st. Of a Saviour; 
to deliver them out of the hands of their enemies, as the judges of old, who 
were therefore called saviours; but this a Saviour to do that for them which, 
it appears by the history, those could not do—to save them from their sins, their 
worst enemies. 2nd. A Saviour of God's carves) up, that has his commission 
from heaven. 3rd. Raised up to bea Saviour unto Israel; to them in the first place 
he was sent to bless them: so far was the Gospel from designing the rejection 
of Israel, that it designed the gathering of them. 4th. Raised up of the seed of 
David, that ancient royal family, which the people of Israel gloried so much 
in, and which at this time to the great ire Bir of the whole nation was buried 
in obscurity. It ought to be a great satisfaction to them that God had raised 
up this horn of salvation for them in the house of his servant David, Zw. i. 69, 
5th. Raised up according to his promise, the promise to David, Ps. exxxii. 113 
the promise to the Old Testament church in the later times of it, “I will raise 
unto David a righteous branch,” Jer. xxiii. 5. This promise was it to which 
the twelve tribes hoped to come, ch. xxvi.7; why then should they entertain 
+ so coldly, now it was brought to them ? Now, concerning this Jesus, he tells 
them. 

Ist. That John the Baptist was his harbinger, and forerunner; that great 
man, whom all acknowledged to be a prophet. Let them not say that the 
Messiah’s coming was a surprise upon them, and that might excuse them if the: 
took time to consider whether they should entertain him or no; for they yee 


eh. ix. 17, and not extreme to mark w 


the Bivle Educator. Antioch was about 115 miles to the north of 
Perga; it was built by Seleucus, king of Syria, and at this time was a 
Roman colony. 

xiii. 15. The Pentateuch and Prophets were divided into sections, 
so that by reading them on the Salbath the whole could be gone 
through during the year. (See Luke iv. 16.) 

xiii. 16. “ Ye that fear God: ” those who were proselytes, or even 
any pious Gentiles who might be present 
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xiii. 18. “Suffered he their manners,” &c.: rather, “he bore and 
cherished them,” &c.; “bore or fed them, as a nurse beareth or 
cherisheth her child.” 7 “ 

xiii. 20. On the chronological difficulty of this verse, Alford sa; 

* We have exactly the same chronological arrangement in Josephus, 
who reckons 592 years from the Exodus to the building of Solomon's 
Temple, arranging the period thus: (1) 40 years in the wilderness ; 
(2) 25 under Joshua; (3) Judges (below); (4) 40 under Saul; 
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sufficient warning by John, who preached before his coming, ver. 24. T'wo 
shings he did: 

First. He made way for his entrance, by preaching the baptism of repent- 
ance, not to a few select disciples, but “to all the people of Israel.” He 
shewed them their sins, warned them of the wrath to come, called them to 
repentance, and to bring forth fruits meet for repentance, and bound those to 
this who were willing to be bound, by the solemn rite or sign of baptism, and 
py this he made ready a people prepared for the Lord Jesus, to whom his grace 
would be acceptable when they were thus brought to know themselves. 

Secondly. He gave notice of his approach; ver. 25, “as he fulfilled his 
course,” when he was going on vigorously in his work, and had had wonderful 
success in it, and an established interest ; Now, saith he, to those that attended 
his ministry, “ whom think ye that Lam?” what notions have you of me? what 
¢xpectations from me? You may be thinking that I am the Messiah whom you 
expect; but you are mistaken, “I am not he;” see Jno. i. 20; but he is at the 
door, “Behold there cometh one” immediately “after me,” who will so far 
exceed me upon all accounts, that “Iam not worthy” to be employed in the 
meanest office about him, no, not to help him on and off with his shoes ; “ whose 
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shoes of his feet I am not worthy to unloose;” and you may guess who that 


must be. 

2rd. That the rulers and people of the Jews who should have welcomed 
him, and been his willing, forward, faithful subjects, were his persecutors and 
murderers. When the apostles preach Christ as the Saviour, they are so far 
from concealing his ignominious death, and drawing a veil over it, that they 
always preach Christ crucified: yea, and (though that added much to. the 
reproach of his sufferings) crucified by his own people, by them that dwelt in 
Jerusalem the holy city, the royal city, and their rulers, ver. 27. 

‘irst. Their sin was, that “though they found no cause of death in him,” 
could not prove him, no, nor had any colour to suspect him guilty of any crime ; 
the judge himself that tried him, when he had heard al! they could say against 
him, declared he found no fault in him; yet they “desired Pilate that he might 
be slain,” ver. 28; and presented their address against Christ with such fury 
and outrage, that they compelled Pilate to crucify him, not only contrary to 
his inclination, but contrary to his conscience. They condemned him to so 
great a death, though they could not convict him of the least sin. Paul cannot 
charge this upon his hearers, as Peter did; ch. ii. 23, “ You have with wicked 
hands crucified and slain him;” for these, though Jews, were far enough off ; 
but he chargeth it upon the Jews at Jerusalem, and the rulers, to shew what 
little reason those Jews of the dispersion had to be so jealous for the honour 
of their nation as they were, when it had brought upon itself such a load and 
stain of guilt as this, and how justly they might have been cut off from all 


benefit by the Messiah, who had thus abused him, and yet they were not; but, | 


notwithstanding all this, the preaching of this Gospel shall begin at Jerusalem. 

Second'y. The reason of this was, because they knew him not, ver. 27. 
knew not who he was, nor what errand he came into the world 
they had known, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory;” Christ 
owned this in extenuation of their crime, “ They know not what they do;” and 
so did Peter, “I wot that through ignorance ye did this,” ch. iii. 17. It was 
also, “because they knew not the voice of the prophets,” though they heard 
them “ read every sabbath day ;” they did not understand nor consider that it 
was foretold, that the Messiah should suffer, or else they would never have 
been the instruments of his suffering. Note, Many that read the prophets, yet 
do not know the voice of the prophets, do not understand the meaning of the 
Scriptures; have the sound of the Gospel in their ears, but not the sense of 
them in their heads, or savour of them in their hearts; and therefore men do 
not know Christ, nor know how to carry it towards him, because they do not 
know the voice of the prophets, who testified beforehand concerning Christ. 

Thirdly. God overruled them for the Speeap aspect of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament. “ Because they knew not the voice of the prophets,” which 
warned them not to touch God’s anointed, “they fulfilled them in condemning 
him ;” for so it was written, that “ Messiah the prince shall be cut off; but not 
for himself.” Note, It is possible that men may be fulfilling Scripture prophe- 
cies, even when they are breaking Scripture precepts, particularly in the 
persecution of the church, as in the persecution of Christ; and this justifies the 
reason which is sometimes given for the obscurity of Scripture prophecies, that 
if they were too plain and obvious, the accomplishment of them would thereby 
be prevented; so Paul saith here, “ Because they knew not the voice of the 

rophets,” therefore “they have fulfilled them;” which implies, that if they 
fsa understood them they would not have fulfilled them. 

Fourthly. All that was foretold concerning the sufferings of the Messiah was 
fulfilled in Christ; ver. 29, “ When they had fulfilled all” the rest “that was 
written of him,” even to the giving of him vinegar to drink in his thirst, then 
they fulfilled what was foretold concerning his being buried; “they took him 
down from the tree, and laid him ina sepulchre.” This is taken notice of here 
as that which made his resurrection the more illustrious. Christ was separated 


from this world, as those that are buried have nothing more to do with this | 
world, nor this world with them oo therefore, our complete separation from | 


sin is represented by our being buried with Christ: and a good Christian will 
be willing to be buried alive with Christ. They laid him in a sepulchre, and 
thought they had him fast. 4 j 

ard. That he rose again from the dead, and saw no corruption. This was the 
great truth that was to be preached, for it is the main pillar by which the 


whole fabric of the Gospel is supported, and therefore he insists largely upon 


this, and shews ; ; ; 

First. That he rose by consent. When he was im risoned in the grave for 
our debt, he did not break prison, but had a fair and legal discharge from the 
arrest he was under; ver. 30, “ God raised him from the dead,” sent an angel 
on purpose to roll away the stone from the prison door, returned him the spirit 
which at his death he had committed into the hands of his Father, and quickened 
him by the Holy Ghost. His enemies laid him in a sepulchre, with design he 
should always lie there; but God said, No; and it was soon seen whose word 
should stand, his or theirs. ; } ; : 

Secondly. That there was sufficient proof of his having risen; ver. 31, “he 
was seen many days,” in divers places, upon divers occasions, by them that 
were most intimately acquainted with him, for they came up with him from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, were his constant attendants, and “they are his witnesses 
unto the people;” were appointed to be so, have attested the thing many a time, 
and are ready to attest it, though they were to die for the same. Paul saith 
nothing of his own seeing him, which he mentions, 1 Cor. xv. 8, because it was 
in a vision, which was more convincing to himself than it could be when 
produced to others. be : 

Thirdly. That the resurrection of Christ was the performance of the pro- 
mise made to the patriarchs. It was not only true news but good news: In 
declaring this, we “declare unto ie glad tidings,” ver. 32, 33, which should 
be in a particular manner acceptable to you Jews. So far are we from designing 
to put any slur upon you, or do you any wrong, that the doctrine we preach 
if you receive it aright, and understand it, brings you the greatest honour and 
satisfaction imagingies for it is jn the resurrection of Christ that the promise 
which was made to your fathers is fulhlled to von He seknowledges it to be 


(5) 40 under David; (6) 4 years of Solomon’s reign. This gives 
592 less 149, equal to 443 years (about 450) for the Judges, including 
Samuel. That this chronology differs from 1 Kings vi. 1 is evident, 
and all attempts to reconcile the two are arbitrary and forced. ... 
It seems that Paul followed a chronology current among the Jews, 


and agreeing with the Book of Judges itself (the spaces of time in 


which added together equal 450) anda that adopted by Josephus, but 
not with the present Hebrew text of 1 Kings vi. 1.” 


They | 
upon; for, “if | 
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the dignity of the Jewish nation, that to them pertained the promises, /tom.ix. 4+ 
that they were the heirs of the promise, as they were the Shildren of the patri- 
archs, to whom the promises were first made. The great promise of the Old 
Testament was that of the Messiah, “in whom all the families of the earth 


should be blessed,” and not the family of Abraham only. Though it was to be 
the peculiar honour of that family that he should be raised up of it, yet it was 
to be the common benefit of all tamilies that he should be raised up to then. 
Note, Ist. God hath raised up Jesus, advanced him, and exalted him; raised 


him again, so we read it; meaning from the dead. We may take in both senses, 
God raised up Jesus to be a prophet at his baptism; to be a priest to make 


atonement at his death ; and to be a king to rule over all at his ascension ; and 
hts raising him up from the dead was the confirmation and ratification of all 
these commissions, and proved him raised of God to these offices. 2nd. This 


is the fulfilling of the promises made to the fathers, the promise of sending the 
Messiah, and of all those benefits and blessings which were to be had with hint 
and by him. This is he that should come; and in him you have all that God pro- 
mised in the Messiah, though not all that you promised yourselves. Paul puts 
himself into the number of the Jews, to whom the promise was fulfilled,—“ to 
us their children.” Now, if they who preached the Gospel brought them these 
glad tidings, instead of looking upon them as enemies to their nation, the ought 
to caress them as their best friends, and embrace their doctrine with both 
arms; for if they valued the promise so much, and themselves by it, much 
more the performance. And the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
which was the great thing that the Jews found themselves aggrieved at, was 
so far from infringing the promise made to them, that the promise itself, that 
all the families of the earth should be blessed in the Messiah, could not 
otherwise be accomplished. | ‘ 

Fourthly. That the resurrection of Christ was the great proof of his being the 

Son of God, and confirms what was written in the 2nd Peaim, (thus ancient was 
the order in which the Psalms are now placed,) ver. 7, “Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.” That the resurrection of Christ from the dead 
was designed to evidence and evince this, is plain from that of the apostle 
Rom. i. 4, “ He was declared to be the Son of God with power by the resur- 
rection from the dead.” When he was first raised up out of obscurity, God 
declared concerning him by a voice from heayen, “This is my beloved Son,” 
Mat. iii. 17, which has a plain reference to that in the 2nd Psalm, “Thou art my 
Son.” Abundance of truth there is couched in those words, that this Jesus 
was begotten of the Father before all worlds; was the brightness of his glory, 
and the express image of his person, as the Son is of the Father’s; that he was 
the Adyos,—‘ the Eternal thought of the Eternal mind;’ that he was conceived 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb of the virgin; for upon that 
account also “that holy thing was called the Son of God,” Lu. i. 35. That 
he was God's agent in creating and governing the world, and in redeeming 
it and reconciling it to himself, and “faithful as a Son in his own house ;” sail 
as such was heir of all things. Now all this, which was declared at Christ’s 
baptism, and again at his transfiguration, was undeniably proved by his resur- 
rection. The decree, which was so long before declared, was then confirmed : 
and the reason why it was impossible he should be held by the bands of death 
was, because he was the Son of God, and consequently had life in himself 
which he could not lay down but with a design to resume it. When his eterna 
generation is spoken of, itis not improper to say, “This day have I begotten 
thee,” for from everlasting to everlasting is with God as it were one and the 
same eternal day. Yet it may also be accommodated to his resurrection, in 
a subordinate sense, “This day have I” made it to appear that I have “begotten 
thee ;” and this day have I begotten all that are given to thee; for it is said, 
1 Pet. i. 3, that “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” as our God 
and Father, “hath begotten us again to a lively hope, by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead.” 
Fifthly. That his being raised the third day, so as not to see corruption, and 
to a heavenly life, so as “no more to return to corruption,” that is, to the state 
of the dead, as others did who were raised to life, doth farther contirm his 
being the Messiah promised. : 

Ist. He rose to die no more, so it is expressed, Rom. vi. 9. “As concerning 
that he raised him up from the dead, now no more to return to corruption,” that 
is, to the grave, which is called corruption, Jub xvii. 14. Lazarus came out 
of the grave with his grave-clothes on, because he was to use them again, but 
Christ, having no more occasion for them, left them behind. Now this was the 
fulfilling of that scripture, Jsa. lv. 3, “1 will give you the sure mercies of 
David,” ta 6c1a Aafid t& mora,—‘ the holy things of David, the faithful things ;” 
for in the promise made to David, and in him to Christ, great stress is laid upon 
the faithfulness of God, Ps. Ixxxix. 1, 2, 5, 24,33; and upon the oath God had 
sworn by his holiness, ver. 35. Now this makes them sure mercies indeed, that 
he who is intrusted with the dispensing of them is risen to die no more; so that 
he ever lives to see his own will executed, and the blessings he hath purchased 
for us given out tous. As, if Christ had died and had nof risen again, so, if he 
had risen to die again, we had come short of the sure mercies, or av least could 
not have been sure of them. 

2nd. He rose so soon after he was dead, that his body did not see corruption, 
for it is not till the third day that the body begins to change. Now this was 
promised to David; it was one of the sure mercies of David; for it was said 
to him in Ps. xvi. 10, “ Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion;” ver. 35, God had promised to David, that he would raise up the Messiah 
of his seed, who should therefore be a man, but should not like other men see 
corruption. This promise could not have its accomplishment in David, but 
looked forward to Christ. z ahah 

(1.) It could not be accomplished in David himself, ver. 36; for “ David, after 
he had served his own generation by the will of God,” who raised him up to be 
what he was, “fell asleep, and was laid to his fathers, and saw corruption.” 
Here we have a short account of the life, death, and burial of the patriarch 
David, and his continuance under the power of death. (Ist.) His life. “He 
served his own generation by the will of God,” before he slept the sleep of 
death. David was a useful, good man; he did good in the world by the will 
of God; he made God’s precepts his rule; he served his own generation, so as 
therein to serve God. e so seryed and pleased men, (“as whatever the kin 
did pleased the people,” 2 Sam. iii. 36,) as still to keep himself the faithfu 
servant of God: see Gal. i. 10. He served the good of men, but did not serve 
the will of man: or, by the will of God’s providence so ordering it, qualifyin 
him for, and calling him to, a public station, he “served his own, I a gtrag ok - 
for every creature is that to us that God makes it to be. David was a great 
blessing to the age wherein he lived; he was the servant of his generation. 
Many are the curse, and plague, and burthen of their generation. ven those 
that are in a lower and narrower sphere, yet must look upon it that therefore 
they live, to serve their generation; and those that will do good in the world, 
must make themselves servants of all, 1 Cor.ix.19. We were not born for 
ourselves, but are members of communities, to which we must study to be 
serviceable. Yet here is the ditference between David and Christ, that David 
was to serve only his own generation, that generation in which he lived, and 
therefore, when he had done what he had to do, and written what he had to 
wrive. he died. and continued in the grave; but Christ (not by his writings 


xiii. 22. “ When he had removed him: ” t.e., at Saul’s death, for 
not till then did David succeed to the throne. 

xili. 31, Rather, “who are at this moment witnesses unto the 

eople.” 
rit, 38. “Through this man:” the English version seems to 
imply that the preaching was through this man. But the words 
should be connected with forgiveness. It was forgiveness through or 
by means of this man which was preached. 
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words upon record only, as David, but by his personal agency,) was to serve 

all reneratlore, must eer live to reign over the house of Jacob, not as Paxid, 
for forty years, but for all ages, as long as the sun and moon ent Dre; | 
Ps. \xxxix. 29. His throne must be as the days of heaven, and all generations 
must be blessed in him, Ps. lxxii. 17. (2nd.) His death. He fell asleep. Death 
is a sleep, a quiet rest to those that while they lived laboured in the service 
of God and their generation. Observe. He did not fall asleep till he had served 
nis generation, till he had done the work for which God raised him up, God’s 
servants have their work assigned them, and when they have accom plished as 
a hireling their day, then, and not till then, they are ca led to rest. God’s wit- 
nesses never «lie till they have finished their testimony; and then the sieep, Se 
death, of the labouring man, will be sweet. David was not permitted to buil 
the temple, and therefore when he had made preparation for it, which was the 
service he was designed to, he fell asleep, and left the work to Solomon. (3rd.) 
His burial. He was laid to his fathers. Though he was buried in the city 
of David, 1 Kin. ii. 10, and not in the sepulchre of Jesse his father at Bethlehem, 
yet he might be said to be laid to his fathers, for the grave in general is the 
habitation of our fathers, of those that are gone before us, Ps. xlix. 19. (4th.) His 
continuance in the grave. He saw corruption. We are sure he did not rise | 
avain; this Peter insists upon, when he freely speaks of the patriarch David, 
eh. ii. 29, “ He is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto this | 
Jay,” that is, he saw corruption, and therefore that promise could not have its 
accomplishment in him. which was meant to be shewn. But, ; | 

(2.) fe was accomplished in the Lord Jesus; ver. 37, He whom God raised 
again saw no corruption ;” for it was in him that the sure mercies were to be 
reserved for us. He rose the ‘hird day, and therefore did not see corruption 
then; and he rose to die no more, and therefore never did. Of him therefore 
the promise must be understood, and no other. 

3. Having given them this account of the Lord Jesus, he comes to make 
application of it. f P 
Pat. In the midst of his discourse, to engage their attention, he had told his 
hearers that they were concerned in all this; ver. 26, “'To you is the word 
of this salvation sent,” to you first. If you by your unbelief make it a word of 
rejection to you, you may thank yourselves ; but it is sent to you for a word 
of salvation; if it be not so, it is your own fault. Let them not pee fs 
argue, that because it was sent to the Gentiles, who had no communion wit 
them, therefore it was not sent to them; for to them it was sent in the first 
ylace. To you men this is sent, and not to the angels that sinned,—to you 
iving men, and not to the congregation of the dead and damned, whose day of 
grace is over. He therefore speaks to them with tenderness and respect, —You 
are men and brethren; and so we are to look upon all those that stand fair with 
us for the great salvation, as having the word of salvation sent to them. Those 
to whom he doth by warrant from heaven here bring the word of salvation 
are, First. The native Jews; Hebrews of the Hebrews, as Paul himself was. 
Children of the stock of Abraham, though a degenerate race, yet to you is this 
word of salvation sent; nay, it is therefore sent to you to save you from your 
sins. It is an advantage to be of a good stock; for, though salvation does not 
always follow the children of godly parentage the word of salvation doth; 
“ Abraham will command his children and his household after him.” Secondly. 
The proselytes: the Gentiles that by birth were in some degree broaght over 
to the Jews’ religion: “ Whosoever among you that feareth God,’—you that 
have a sense of natural religion, and have subjected yourselves to the laws 
of that, and taken hold of the comforts of that,—“to you is the word of this 
salvation sent;” you need the farther discoveries and directions of revealed 
religion, are prepared for them, and will bid them welcome, and there.ore 
shall certainly be welcome to take the benefit of them. ; f 

2nd. In the close of his discourse he applies what he had said concerning 
Christ to his hearers. He had toid them a long story concerning this Jesus, 
now they would be ready to ask, What is all this tous? And he tells them 
plainly what it is to them. ‘ : 

First. It will be their unspeakable advantage if they embrace Jesus Christ, 
and believe this word of salvation; it will relieve them there where their 
greatest danger lies; and that is from the guilt of their sins. “Be it. known 
unto you, therefore, men and brethren,’ we are warranted to proclaim it to 
ou, and you are called to take notice of it. He did not stand up to preach 
before them, but to preach to them, and not without hopes of prey ang with 
them ; for they are men, reasonable creatures, and capable of being argued 
with; they are brethren, spoken to, and dealt with by men like themselves ; 
not only of the same nature, but of the same nation. It is proper for the 
preachers of the Gospel to call their hearers brethren; as speaking familiarly 
to them, and with an affectionate concern for their welfare, and as being 
equally interested with them in the Gospel they preach. Let all that hear the 
Gospel of Christ know these two things: 

lst. That it is an act of indemnity granted by the King of kings to the children 
of men, who stand attainted at his ee of treason against his crown and dignity; 
and it is for, and in consideration of, the mediation of Christ between God an 
- man that this act of grace is passed and proclaimed; ver. 35, “ Through this ma n,” 

who died and rose again, “is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.” We 
are to tell you in God's name, that your sins, though many and great, may be 
forgiven, and how it is come about that they may be so, without any injury 
to God’s honour; and how you may obtain the forgiveness of your sins. We are 
to preach repentance for the remission of sins, and Divine grace giving both 
repentance and remission of sins. The remission of sins is t pout this man; 
by his merit it was purchased, in his name it is offered, and by his authority 
it is bestowed; and therefore you are concerned to be acquainted with him, 
and interested in him. We preach to you the forgiveness of sins: that is the 
salvation we bring you, the word of God, and therefore you ought to bid us 
welcome, and look upon us as your friends, and messengers of good tidings. 

2nd, That it does that for us which the law of Moses could not do. The 
Jews were jealous for the law; and, because it prescribed expiatory and paci- 
fieatory sacrifices, and a great variety of purifications, fancied they might be 
justified by it before God. No, saith Paul, be it known unto you, that it is by 
Christ only that “they who believe in him,” und none but they only, “are 
justified from all things,” from all the eault and stain of sin, “from which ye 
could not be justified by the law of Moses,” ver. 39; therefore they ought 
to entertain and embrace the Gospel, and not to adhere to the law in oppo- | 
sition to it, because the Gospel is perfective, not destructive of the law. Note, | 
(1.) The great concern of sinners 1s, to be justified, to be acquitted from guilt 
and aecepted as righteous in God’s sight. (2.) 'Those that are truly justified 
ure justified from all their guilt; for if any be left charged upon the sinner he 
is undone. 3.) It was impossible for a sinner to be justitied by the law of 
Moses. Not by his moral law, for we have all broken it, and are transgressing 
it daily, so that instead of justifying us it condemns us. Not his remedial law, 
“for it was not possible that the blood of bulls and goats should take away 
sin,”—should satisfy God’s offended justice, or pacify the sinner’s wounded | 
conscience. it was but a ritual and typical institution: see Heb. ix. 93 x. L4G 
(4.) By Jesus Christ we obtain a complete justification ; for by him a complete 
atonement was made for sin. We are justitied not only by him as our judge, 
but by him as our righteousness, “the Lord our righteousness.” (5.) All that 


xiii. 42, 43. The words “Jews” and “Gentiles” should be left 
out, and the verse read thus: “ As they (the congregation) were going 
out, they (the congregation) besonght them,” &. Instead, then, of 
regarding it as a mixed congregation of Jews and Gentiles, from 
which the Jews went out annoyed at the teaching of the apostle, it 
would seem that it was a congregation principally, if not solely, com- 
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posed of Jews and proselytes, and that being impressed with the 
apostles’ teaching, they crowded round them, requesting them on the 
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believe in Christ, that reiy upon him, and give up themselves to be ruled 
by him, are justified by him, and none but they. (6.) What the law could not 
do for us, in that it was weak, that the Gospel of Christ doth; and therefore 
it was folly out of a jealousy for the law of Moses, and the honour of that, 
to conceive a jealousy of the Gospel of Christ, and the designs of that. 

Secondly. 1t is at their utmost peril if they reject the Gospel of Christ, and 
turn their backs upon the offer now made them; ver. 40, 41, “ Beware, there- 
fore,” you have a fair invitation given you, look to yourselves, eth: either 
neglect or oppose it. Note, Those to whom the Gospel is preached must see 
themselves upon their trial and good behaviour; and are concerned to beware, 
lest they be found refusers of the grace offered. Beware, lest you not only 
come short of the blessings and benefits spoken of in the prophets, as coming 
upon those that believe, but fall under the doom spoken of in the prophets, as 
coming upon those that persist in unbelief; “ Lest that come upon you which 
is spoken of.” Note, The threatenings ara warnings; what we are told will 
come upon impenitent sinners is designed to awaken us to beware lest it do 
come upon us. Now the prophecy referred to we have, Hab. i. 5, where the 
destruction of the Jewish nation by the Chaldeans is foretold as an incredible, 
unparalleled destruction; and that is here applied to the destruction that was 
coming Say that nation, by the Romans, for their rejecting the Gospel of 
Christ. The apostle follows the Septuagint translation, which reads, “ Behold, 
ye despisers,” for, “ Behold, ye among the heathen,” because it made the text 
more apposite to his purpose. 

Ist. Take heed, lest the guilt come upon you, which was spoken of in the 
prophets, the uilt of despistng the Gospel, and the tenders of it, and despising 
the Gentiles that were advanced to partake of it. Beware, lest it be said of 
you, “ Behold, you despisers.” Note, It is the ruin of many that they despise 
religion; they look upon it as a thing below them, and are not willing to stoop 
to it. 

2nd. Take heed, lest the judgment come upon you which was spoken of in the 
prophets, that. you shall wonder and perish, that is, wonderfully perish; your 
perdition shall be amazing to yourselves, and all about you. They that will 
not wonder and be pared shall wonder and perish. They that enjoyed the 
privileges of the church, and flattered themselves with a conceit that those 
wonld save them, will wonder when they find their vain presumption over- 
ruled, and that their privileges do but make their condemnation the more 
intolerable. Let the unbelieving Jews expect that God will “work a work 
in their days which you shall in no wise believe, though a man declare it unto 
you.” This may be understood as a prediction, either, (1.) Of their sin, that 
they should be incredulous; that that great work of God, the redemption of 
the world by Christ, though it should be in the most solemn manner declared 
unto them, yet they would in no wise believe it ; Zsa. liii. 1, “‘ Who hath believed 
our report?” Though it was of God’s working, to whom nothing is impossible, 
and of his declaring, who cannot lie, yet they would not give credit to it. They 
that had the honour and advantage to have this work wrought in their days yet 
had not the grace to believe it. Or, (2.) Of their destruction; the dissolving of the 
Jewish polity, the taking of the me A of God from them, and giving it to the 
Gentiles, the destruction of their holy house and city, and the dispersion of 
their people, was a work which one would not have believed should ever have 
been done, considering how much they had been the favourites of Heaven. The 
calamities that were brought upon them were such as were never before brought 
upon any et Mat. xxiv. 21. It was said of their destruction by the Chal 
deans, and it was true of their last destruction, “ All the inhabitants of the 
world would not have believed that the enemy should have entered into the 
gates of Jerusalem” as they did, Lam. iv. 12, Thus is there a “strange 
ee to the workers of iniquity,” especially to the despisers of Christ, 
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42 And when the Jews were gone out of the 
svnagogue, the Gentiles besought that these words 
might be preached to them the next sabbath. 43 
Now when the congregation was broken up, many 
of the Jews and religious proselytes. followed Paul 
and Barnabas: who, speaking to them, persuaded 
them to continue in the graceof God. 44 And the 
next sabbath day came almost the whole city toge- 
tller to hear the word of God. 45 But when the 
Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with envy, 
and spake against those things which were spoken 
by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming. 46 Then 
Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and said, It was 
necessary that the word of God should first have 
been spoken to you: but seeing ye put it from you, 
and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, 
we turn to the Gentiles. 47 For so hath the Lord 
commanded us, saying, I have set thee to be a light 
of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation 
unto the ends of the earth. 48 And when the 
Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and glorified 
the word of the Lord: and as many as were ordained . 
to eternal life believed. 49 And the word of the 
Lord was published throughout all the region. 50 
But the Jews stirred up the devout and honourable 
women, and the chief men of the city, and raised 
persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled 


next Sabbath to continue their instruction ; and some of these, after 
the dispersion of the congregation, still remained with the apostles. 
xiii. 44, 45. This coming together was into the synagogue; and 
this time not merely the usual congregation, but almost the whole 
city. The great majority of “the multitude’? must have been Gen- 
tiles. But the presence of Gentiles in their synagogue, and as sharers 
with them of the same religious privileges, was more than path | 


could bear. This seems to have first stirred up their opposition, but 
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them out of their coasts. 
the dust of their feet against them, and came unto 
Iconium, 52 And the disciples were filled with 
joy, and with the Holy Ghost. 


The design of this story being to vindicate the apostles, especially Paul, (as he 
doth himself at large, Rom. xi.) from the reflections of the Jews upon him for 
preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, it is here observed that he proceeded 
therein with all the caution imaginable, and upon due consideration, which here 
there is an instance of. 

First. There were some of the Jews that were so incensed against the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, not to the Gentiles but to them, that they would not bear to 
hear it, but “ went out of the synagogue” while Paul was preaching, ver. 42, in 
contempt of him end his doctrine, and to the disturbance of the congregation. 
It is likely they whispered among themselves, exciting one another to it, and did 
it by consent. Now this spoke, ‘ 

1, An open ce ake as plain a ber ae of unbelief as coming to hear the 
Gospel is of faith. They thus publicly avowed their contempt of Christ and 
of his doctrine and law, were not ashamed, neither could they blush; and they 
thus endeavoured to beget prejudices in the minds of others against the Gospel: 
they went out to draw others to follow their pernicious ways. 

2. An obstinate infidelity. They went out of the synagogue, not only to shew 
that they did not believe the sete Po but because they were resolved they would 
not, and therefore got out of the hearing of those things that had a tendency to 
convince them. They stopped their ears, like the deaf adder. Justly, there- 
fore, was the Gospel taken from them, when they first took themselves from it, 
and turned themselves out of the church before they were turned out of it; 
for it is certainly true, God never leaves any till they first leave him. 

Secondly. The Gentiles were as willing to hear the Gospel as those rude and 
ill-conditioned Jews were to get out of the hearing of it; “they besought that 
these words,” or words to this effect, “might be preached to them the next 
sabbath;” ‘in the week between,’ so some take it; on the second and _ fifth 
day of the week, which in some synagogues were their lecture days. But it 
a hog abet 44, that it was the next sabbath day that they came together. 

ey begged, 

1 ‘That the same offer might be made to them that was made to the Jews. 
Paul, in this sermon, had brought the word of salvation to the Jews and pro- 
selytes, but had taken no notice of the Gentiles; and therefore they begged 
that ss Shela of sins through Christ might, be preached to them, as it was 
to the Jews. The Jews’ leavings, nay, loathings, were their longings. This 
justifies Paul in his preaching to them, that he was invited to it, as Peter was 
sent for to Cornelius. Who could refuse to break the bread of life to those 
who begged so hard for it, and to give that to the poor at the door which the 
children at the table threw under their feet ? 

2. That the same instructions might be given to them. They had heard the 
doctrine of Christ, but did not understand it at the first hearing, nor could they 
remember all that they had heard, and therefore they begged it might be 
preached to them again. Note, It is good to have the word of Christ repeated 
tous. What we have heard we should desire to hear again, that it may take 
deep root in us, and the nail that is driven may be clenched, and be as a nail in 
a sure place. To hear the same things should not be grievous, because it is safe, 
Phil. ii. 1. It aggravates the ill disposition of the Jews, that the Gentiles 
desired to hear that often which they were not willing to hear once; and com- 
mends the good disposition of the Gentiles, that they did not follow the ill 
example which the Jews set them. 

Thirdly. There were some, nay, there were many, both of Jews and prose- 
lytes, that were wrought upon by the preaching of the Gospel. They who 
aggravated the matter of the Jews’ rejection by the preaching of the Gospel, 
cried out, as is usual in such cases, They have cast away, and cast off, all the 
people of God. Nay, saith Paul, that is not so; for abundance of the Jews have 
embraced Christ, and are taken in, himself for one, Rom. xi. 1, 5._ So it was 
here, “many of the Jews and religious proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas,” 
and received farther instructions and encouragement from them. 

1. They submitted to the grace of God, and were admitted to the benefit and 
comfort of it; that is implied in their being exhorted to continue in it. They 
“followed Paul and Barnabas ;” that is, they became their disciples, or rather, 
the disciples of Christ, whose agents they were. Those that join themselves to 
Christ will join themselves to his ministers, and follow them. And Paul and 
Barnabas, though they were sent to the Gentiles, yet bade the Jews welcome 
to them, that were wrillin to come under their instructions; such hearty well- 
wishers were they to all the Jews, and their friends, if they pleased. 

2. They were exhorted and encouraged to persevere herein. Paul and Bar- 
nabas, “speaking to them” with all the freedom and friendship imaginable, 
“persuaded them to continue in the grace of God;” to hold fast that which 
they had received; to continue in their belief of the Gospel of grace, to continue 
in har dependence upon the Spirit of grace, and attendance upon the means 
of grace. And the grace of God shall not be wanting to those who thus con- 
tinue in it. 

Fourthly. There was a cheerful attendance upon the preaching of the Gospel 
the next sabbath day; ver. 44, “ Almost the whole city,” the generality of which 
were Gentiles, “ came together to hear the word of God.” 

dle in the week days; but took 


1. It is probable Paul and Barnabas were not i 
all opportunities in the week between (as some think the Gentiles desired) to 
bring them acquainted with Christ, and to raise their expectations from him. 
They did a great deal of service to the Gospel in private discourse and conver- 
sation, as well as in their public sermons. Wisdom cried in the chief places 
ys concourse, and the opening of the gates, as well as in the synagogues, 

Wi. 3.1.90, 21. 

2. This brought a vast concourse of people to the synagogue on the sabbath 

y. Some came out of curiosity, the thing being new; others longing to see 
what the Jews would do upon the second tender of the papel to them; and 
many who had heard something of the word of God came to hear mere, and to 
hear it, “ not as the word of men, but as the word of God,” by which we must be 
ruled and judged. Now this justified Paul in preaching to the Gentiles, that 
he met with the most encouraging auditories among them; there the fields 
bela white to the harvest, and therefore why should he not there put in his 
sickle? 

Fifthly. The Jews were sa a at this, and not only would not receive the 
Gospel themselves, but were filled with indignation at them that crowded after 
it; ver. 45, “ When the Jews saw the multitudes,” and considered what an 
encouragement it was to Paul to go on in his work, when he saw people thus 
flying like doves to their windows, and what robability there was that, among 
these multitudes some would be without doubt wrought upon, and it is likely 
the greater part, to embrace Christ; this filled them with envy. 

1. They grudged the interest the apostles had in the people: were vexed to 
see the synagogue so full when they were to preach. This was the same spirit | 
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go effectually that they who showed earnest interest on the previous 
Sabbath became violent opponents. 

xiii. 47. See Isa. xlix. 6. St. Paul quotes this passage to show 
that the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles was no new theory, 
but what had long since been determined by Gol. The “thee”’ 
refers to Christ, but it implies the Divine appointment that Christian 
teachers shall instruct Gentiles as well as Jews. 

xiii 48. “As many as were ordained,” &e. : 
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rather, “as many as ! 
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that worked in the Pharisees toward Christ; they were cut to the heart when 
they saw “the whole world go after him.” When the kingdom of heaven was 
ppenede they not only would not go in themselves, but were angry with them 

iat did. 

2. They opposed the doctrine the apostles preached. “They spoke against 
those things that were spoken by Paul,” cavilled at them, started objections 
against them, finding some fault or other with every thing he said, “ contradict- 
ing, and blaspheming,” dvreAeyov avr Acyovres, ‘contradicting they contradicted,’ 
They did it with the utmost spite and rage imaginable; hay persisted in their 
contradiction, and nothing would silence them. ‘They contradicted for contra- 
diction sake, and denied that which was most evident. And when they could 
find no colour of objection they broke out into ill language against Christ and 
his Gospel, blaspheming him and it. From the language of the carnal man that 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, and therefore contradicts them 
they proceed to the language of incarnate Cevils, and blaspheme them. Com- 
monly those who begin with contradicting end with blaspheming. 

Sixthly. The apostles hereupon solemnly and openly declare themselves dis- 
charged from their obligation to the Jews, and at liberty to bring the word of 
salvation to the Gentiles, even by the implicit consent of the Jews themselves. 
Never let the Jews lay the fault of the carrying of the kingdom of God to the 
Gentiles upon the apostles; for that complaint of theirs is for ever silenced by 
their own act and deed, for what they did here is for ever an estoppel to it. 
Tender and refusal, we say, is good payment in law. ‘The Jews had the refusal 
of the Gospel, and did refuse it, and therefore ought not to say any thing 
against the Gentiles having it. in declaring this it is said, ver. 46, “ Paul an 
Barnabas waxed bold,” more bold than they ha@ been, while they were shy of 
looking favourably upon the Gentiles, for fear of ,iving offence to the Jews, and 
laying a stumbling-block in their way. Note, There is a time for the preachers 
of the Gospel to shew as much of the boldness of the lion as of the wisdom of 
the serpent, and the harmlessness of the dove. When the adversaries of Christ’s 
cause begin to be daring, it is not for its advocates to be sneaking. While 
there are any hopes of working upon those that oppose themselves, they must 
be instructed with meekness, 2 7’im. ii. 25. But ated that method has long 
been tried in vain, we must wax bold, and tell them what will come of their 
opposition, The impudence of the enemies of the Gospel, instead of frightening 
should rather embolden the friends of its cause, for they are sure they have a 
aaa cause, and they know whom they have trusted to bear them out. Now 

‘aul and Barnabas having made them a fair offer of gospel grace, here give 
them fair notice of their bringing it to the Gentiles, “if by any means,” (as 
Paul saith, Rom. xi. 14,) “they might provoke them to emulation.” 

1, They own that the Jews were entitled to the first offer. “It was neces- 
sary that the word of God should first have been spoken to you,” to whom the 
promise was made; to you of the lost sheep of the house of Israel, whom Christ 
reckoned himself first sent to. And his charge to the preachers of his Gospel 
to begin at Jerusalem, Lu. xxiv. 47, was an implicit direction to all that went 
into other countries to begin with the Jews, to whom “ pertained the giving of 
the law,” and therefore the preaching of the Gospel. “Let the children first 
be served,” Mar. vii. 27. 

2. They charge them-with the refusal of it. “Ye put it from you,” you will 
not accept of it, a, you will not so much as hear the offer of it, but take it as 
an affront to you. If men put the Gospel from them, God justly takes it from 
them. Whe should manna be wren to them that loathe it, and call it light 
bread? or the privileges of the Gospel forced on them that put them away, and 
say, We have no part in David? Herein “ you judge yourselves unworthy of ever- 
lasting life.” In one sense we must all judge ourselves unworthy of everlasting 
life, for there is nothing in us, or done by us, by which we can pretend to merit 
it, and we must be made sensible of this; but here the meaning is, you discover 
or make it to appear that you are not meet for eternal life; you throw away all 
your claims, aud hopes, and give mp your pretensions to it. Since you will not 
take it from his hands, into whose hand the Father has given it, xpivere, you do 
in effect pass this judgment upon yourselves, and out of your own mouth you 
shall be judged; you will not have it by Christ, by whom alone it is to be had, 
and so shall your doom be, you shail not have it at all. 

3. Upon this they ground their preaching the Gospel to the uncircumcised. 
Since you will not accept eternal life as it is offered, our way is plain, “lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles.” If one will not, another will. If those that were first 
invited to the wedding-feast will not come, we must invite out of the highways 
and hedges those that will, for the wedding must be furnished with guests. If 
he that is next of kin will not do the kinsman’s part, he must not complain that 
another will, Fu. iv. 4. 

4. ‘They justify themselves in this by a Divine warrant; ver.M7, “ For so hath 
the Lord commanded us.” The Lord Jesus gave us directions to witness to him 
in Jerusalem and Judza first, and after that to the uttermost part of the earth, 
to preach the Gospel to every creature, to disciple all nations; and this is 
according to what was foretold in the Old Testament. When the Messiah, in the 
prospect of the Jews’ infidelity, was ready to say, | have laboured in vain, he 
was told to his satisfaction, that though Israel was not gathered, yet he should 
be glorious; that his blood should not be shed in yain, nor his purchase made 
in vain, nor his doctrine preached in vain, nor his Spirit sent in vain; for “I 
have set thee,” not only raised thee up, but established thee, “ to bea light of the 
Gentiles ;” not only a shining light for a time, but a standing light, set for a 
light; ‘“‘that thou shouldst be for salvation unto the ends of the earth.” Note, 
Ist. Christ is not only the Saviour, but the salvation ; is himself our righteous- 
ness, and life, and strength. 2nd. Wherever Christ is designed to be salvation, 
he is set up to be a light; he enlightens the understanding, and so saves the 
soul. 3rd. He is, and is to be, light and salvation to the Gentiles, to the ends of 
the earth. Those of any nation should be welcomed to him; some of every 
nation have heard of him, Rom. x. 18, and all nations shall at length become his 
kingdoms. FU Bis PRODDGRS has had its accomplishment in part in the setting up 
of the kingdom of Christ in this island of ours, which lies as it were in the ends 
ot the earth, a corner of the world, and shall be accomplished more and more, 
when the time comes for the bringing in of the fulness of the Gentiles. 

Seventhly. The Gentiles cheerfully embraced that which the Jews scornfully 
rejected, ver. 48, 49. Never was land lost for want of heirs; “through the fall 
of the Jews salvation is come to the Gentiles. Tue casting off of them was 
the reconciling of the world, and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gen- 
tiles ;” so the apostle shews at large, Rom. xi. 11, 12, 15. The Jews, the natural 
branches, were broken off, and the Gentiles, that were branches of the wild 
olive, were thereupon grafted in, ver. 17,19. Now here we are told how the 
Gentiles welcomed this happy turn in their favour. 

1. They took the comfort of it; “ when they heard this they were glad.” It 
was good news to them that they might have admission into covenant and com- 
munion with God, by a clearer, and nearer, and better way than submitting to 
the ceremonial law, and being proselyted to the Jewish religion; that the 
partition wall was taken down, and they were as welcome to the benefits of 
the Messiah’s kingdom as the Jews themselves, and might share in their pro- 
mise, without coming under their yoke. This was indeed glad tidings of great 
joy to all people. ree Our being put into a possibility of salvation, and a 
capacity for it, ought to be the matter of our rejoicing. When the Gentiles 


were disposed to eternal life, believed.” Alford says, “The meaning 
of this word must be determined by the context. The Jews had 
judged themselves unworthy of eternal life ; the Gentiles, ‘as many as 
were disposed to eternal life, believed.’ By whom so disposed is not 
here declared; nor need the word be in this place further particu- 
larised. . . . To find in this text pre-ordination to life asserted, 
is to force both the word and the context to a meaning which they 
do not contain.” 
591 
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did but hear that the offers of grace should be made them, the word of grace 
preached to them, and the means of grace afforded them, they were glad. ‘ Now 
there are some hopes for us.’ Many grieve under doubts whether they have 
an interest in Christ or no, when they should be rejoicing that they may have 
an interest in him. ‘fhe golden sceptre is held out to them, and they are 
invited to come touch the top of it. 

2. They gave God the praise of it. T 
that is, Christ, so some; the essential Word. rive 
tion for him, and expressed the high thoughts they had of him. Or, rather, the 
Gospel; the more they knew of it, the more they admired it. O! what a hight, 
what a power, what a treasure, doth this Gospel bring along with it! How 
excellent are its truths, its precepts, its promises, how far transcending all 
other institutions, how plainly Divine and heavenly is its original ! Thus they 
“sloritied the word of the Lord,” and that is it which he has himself magnified 
above all his name, Ps. exxxviii. 2, and will magnify and make honourable, 
Isa. xlii. 21. They “glorified the word of the Lord,” _Ist. Because now the 
knowledge of it was diffused, and not confined to the Jews ane Note, It is 
the glory of the word of the Lord that the farther it s reads the brighter it 
shines ; which shews it to be not like the light of a candle, but like that of the 
sun when he goes forth in his strength. 2nd. Because now the knowledge of it 
was brought to them. Note, Those speak best of the honour of the word of 
the Lord that speak experimentally, that have themselves been captivated by 
the power and comforted with the sweetness of it. ta ; 

3. Many of them became not only professors of the Christian faith, but 
sincerely obedient to the faith: “as many as were ordained to eternal life 
believed;” that is, God by his Spirit wrought true faith in them for whom 
he had in his counsels from everlasting designed a happiness to everlasting. 
Ist. Those believed to whom God gave grace to believe, whom by a secret but 
mighty operation he brought into subjection to the Gospel of Christ, and made 
willing in the day of his power.” ‘Those came to Christ whom the Father 
drew, and to whom the Spirit made the Gospel call effectual. It is called “ the 
faith of the operation of God,” Col. ii. 12, and is said to be wrought by the 
same power that raised up Christ, Eph, i. 19, 20. 2nd. God gave this grace to 
believe to all those among them who “were ordained to eternal life;” for 
“whom he had predestinated, them he also called,” Rom. viii. 30. Or, “as 
many as were disposed to eternal life ;’ as many as had a concern about their 
eternal state, and aimed to make sure eternal life, believed in Christ in whom 
God hath treasured up that life, | Jno. v.11, and who is the only way to it ; 
and it was the grace of God that wrought it in them. Thus all those captives 
and those only, took the benetit of Cyrus’ procieten “whose spirit Goc 
had raised to go up to build the house of the Lord which is in Jerusalem,” 
Ezr.i.5. Those will be brought to believe in Christ that by his grace are 
well disposed to eternal life, oud make that their aim. 

4. When they believed, they did what they.could to spread the knowledge 
of Christ and his Gospel among their neighbours; ver. 49, “And the word 
of the Lord was published throughout all the region.” When it was received 
with so much satisfaction in the chief city, it soon spread itself into all parts 
of the country. Those new converts were themselves ready to communicate 
to others that which they were so full of themselves. “The Lord gave the 
word, and” then “great was the company of them that published it,” 
Ps. \xviii. 11. Those that have got acquaintance with Christ themselves will 
do what they can to bring others acquainted with him. Those in great and rich 
cities that have received the Gospel should not think to engross it, as if, like 
learning and philosophy, it were only to be the entertainment of the more polite 
and elevated part of mankind; but should do what they can to get it published 
in the country among the ordinary sort of people, the poor and unlearned, who 
have souls to save as wellas they. | on 

Eighthly. Paul and Barnabas having sowed the seeds of a Christian church 
there, quitted the place, and went to do the like elsewhere. We read not any 
thing of their working miracles here, to confirm their doctrine, and to convince 
people of the truth of it; for, though God did then ordinarily make use of that 
method of conviction, yet he could, when he pleased, do his work without it ; 
and begetting faith by the immediate influence of his Spirit was itself the 
greatest miracle to those in whom it was wrought; yet it is probable they did 
work miracles, for we find they did in the next place they came to, ch. xiv. 3. 
Now here we are told, 

1. How the unbelieving Jews expelled the apostles out of that country. 
They first turned their back upon them, and then lifted up the heel against 
them; ver. 50, they “raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas ;” excited 
the mob to persecute them in their way, by insulting their persons as they went 
along the streets; excited the magistrates to persecute them in their way, by 
imprisoning and punishing them. When they could not resist the wisdom and 
spirit wherewith they spoke, they had recourse to these brutish methods, the 
last refuge of an obstinate pn aenty: Satan and his agents are most exasperated 
against the preachers of the Gospel, when they see them xo on successfu ly, and 
therefore then will be sure to raise persecution against them. Thus it has been 
the common lot of the best men in the world to suffer ill for i Bh to be 
persecuted, instead of being preferred, for the good services they have done to 
mankind. Observe, 

Ist. What method they took to give them trouble: They “stirred up the devout 
and honourable women” against them. The Jews could not make any consider- 
able interest themselves, but they applied themselves to some ladies of quality 
in the city, that were well affected to the Jewish religion, and were proselytes 
of the gate, therefore called devout women. ‘These, according to the genius of 
their sex, were zealous in their way, and bigoted; and it was easy, by false 
stories and misrepresentations, to incense them against the Gospel of Christ, as 
if it had been destructive of all religion, which really it is perfective of. It is 
good to see honourable women devout, and well-affected to religious worship : 
the less they have to do in the world, the more they should do for their souls. 
and the more time they should spend in communion with God. But it is sa 
when, under colour of devotion to God, they conceive an enmity to Christ, as 
those here did. What, women persecutors! Can they forget the tenderness 
and compassion of their sex? What, honourable women! Can they thus stain 
their honour, and disgrace themselves, and do so mean a thing? But, which is 
strangest of all, devout women! Will they kill Christ’s servants, and think 
therein they do God service? Let those therefore that have zeal, see that it be 
according to knowledge. By these devout and honourable women they stirred 
up likewise the chief men of the city, the magistrates and the rulers, who had 
power in their hands, and set them against the apostles; who had so little con- 
sideration as to suffer themselves to be made the tools of this ill-natured party, 
who neither would go into the kingdom of heaven themselves, nor suffer those 
that were entering to go in. 

end. How far they carried it: so far that they “expelled them out of their 
coasts,” they banished them, ordered them to be carried (as we say) from con- 
stable to constable, till they were forced out of their jurisdiction. So that 
it was nm by fear, but downright violence, that they were driven out. This 
was one method which the overruling providence of God took to keep the first 
planters of the church from staying too long ata place, as Mat. x. 23, ‘““ When 


They “glorified the word of the Lord a? 
They conceived a mighty venera- 


they persecute you in one city, flee to another,” that thus you may the sooner 


xiii. 50. ‘‘The devout and honourable women” were women of 
good rank, who had become proselytes to Judaism. By their means 
the Jews influenced the chief men of the city to take part against the 
apostles. ‘‘Coasts:” 1.e., the boundaries of the country, not sea- 
coasts, The expulsion was one of violence, and not according to law. 

MiL. 51) elec m:” the capital of Lycaonia. It was to the east 
of Antioch, in Pisidia, and was situated at the foot of Mount Taurus. 
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| go over the cities of Israel. This was likewise a method God took to make 
| those that were well-disposed the more warmly affected towards the apostles ; 
| for it is natural to us to pity those that are persecuted, and to think the better 
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of those that suffer, when we know they suffer unjustly, and to be the more 
ready to help them. The expelling of the apostles out of their coasts made 
people inquisitive what evil they had dgne; and perhaps raised them more 
friends than conniving at them in their coasts would have done. 

2. How the apostles abandoned and rejected the unbelieving Jews; ver. 5) 
“they shook off the dust of their feet against them.” When they went out of 
the er they used this ceremony, in the sight of them that sat in the gate; or, 
when they went out of the borders of their country, in the sight of them that 
were sent to see the country rid of them. Hereby, Ist. They declared that 
they would have no more to do with them; would take nothing that was theirs ; 
for they sought not theirs but them: dust they are, and let them keep their 
dust to themselves, it shall not cleave to them. 2nd. They expressed their 
detestation of their infidelity, and that, though they were Jews by birth, yet, 
having rejected the Gospel of Christ, they were in their eyes no better than 
heathen and profane. As Jews and Gentiles, if they believe, are equally accept- 
able to God and good men; s0, if they do not, they are equally abominable. 
ard. Thus they set them at defiance, and expressed ieee contempt of them and 
their malice, which they looked upon as impotent. It was as much as to say, 
Do your worst, we do not fear you; we know whom we serve, and whom we 
have trusted. 4th. Thus they left a testimony behind them that they had had a 
fair offer made them of the grace of the Gospel, which shall be proved against 
them in the day of judgment: this dust will prove that the preachers of the 
Gospel had been among them, but were expelled by them. ‘Thus Christ had 
ordered them to do, and for this reason, Mat. x. 14; Lu. ix. 5. When they left 
them, they came to Iconium, not so much for safety, as for work. 

3. What frame they left the new converts in at Antioch, ver. 52. The disciples, 
when they saw with what courage and cheerfulness Paul and Barnabas not 
only bore the indignities that were done them, but went on with their work 
notwithstanding, they were in like manner spirited. 1st. They were ver 
cheerful. One would fare expected that when Paul and Barnabas were ex atau 
out of their coasts, and perhaps forbidden to return upon pain of death, the 
disciples should have been full of grief, and full of fear, looking for no other 
but that, if the planters of Christianity go, the plantation would soon come to 
nothing. Or, that it would be their turn next to be banished the country, and 
to them it would be more grievous, for it was their own. No; they were filled 
with joy in Christ, had such a satisfactory assurance of Christ’s carrying on and 
perfecting his own work in them, and among them, and that either he would 
screen them from trouble, or bear them up under it, that all their fears were 
swallowed up in their believing joys. 2nd. They were very courageous: won- 
derfully animated witha holy resolution to cleave to Christ, whatever difficulties 
Lid met with. That seems especially to be meant, by their being filled with the 
Holy Ghost; for that is used of Peter’s boldness, ch. iv. 8; and Stephen’s, 
ch. vii. 55; and Paul’s, ch. xiii. 9. The more we relish the comforts and encou- 
ragements we meet with in the power of godliness, and the fuller our hearts 
are of them, the better prepared we are to face the difficulties we meet with in 
the profession of godliness. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


We have in this chapter a farther account of the progress of the Gospel, by the ministry 
of Paul and Barnabas, among the Gentiles; it goes on conquering and to conquer; yet 
meeting with opposition, as before, among the unbelieving Jews. Here is, 1. Their 
successful preaching of the Gospel for some time at [conium., and their being driven 
thence by the violence of their persecutors, both Jews and Gentiles, and forced into the 
neighbouring countries, ver. 1—7. II. Their healing of a lame man at Lystra, and the 
mighty veneration which the people conceived of them thereupon, which they had 
much ado to keep from running into an extreme, ver. 8—18. III. The outrage of the 
people against Paul at the instigation of the Jews; the effect of which was, that they 
stoned him, as they thought, to death; but he was wonderfully restored to life again, 
ver. 19, 20. IV. The visit which Paul and Barnabas made to the churches which they 
had planted, to confirm them, and put them into order, ver. 21—23. V. Their return 
to Antioch, from whence they were sent forth, the good they did by the way, and the 
report they made to the church of An och of their expedition, and, if I may so say, of 
the campaign they had made, ver. 24—28, 


ND it came to pass in Iconium, 
EN \ that they went both together 
@)}) ) into the synagogue of the Jews, 
ZW, and so spake, that a great mul- 

titude both of the Jews and 
‘also of the Greeks believed. 
2 But the unbelieving Jews 
oo stirred up the Gentiles, and 
ATU J made their minds evil affected 
against the brethren. 3 Long time therefore abode 
they speaking boldly in the Lord, which gave testi- 
mony unto the word of his grace, and granted signs 
and wonders to be done by their hands. 4 But the 
multitude of the city was divided: and part held 
with the Jews, and part with the apostles. 5 And 
when there was an assault made both of the Gentiles, 
and also of the Jews with their rulers, to use them 
despitefully, and to stone them, 6 They were ware 
of it, and fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities of 
Lycaonia, and unto the region that lieth round about: 


7 And there they preached the gospel. 


number of trifling and frivolous Greeks, whose principal places of 
resort would be the theatre and the market-place; some remains of 
a still older population, coming in occasionally from the country, 
or residing in a separate quarter of the town; some few Roman 
officials, civil or military, holding themselves proudly aloof from the 
inhabitants of the subjugated province ; and an old-established colony — 

of Jews, who exercised their trade during the week, and met onthe — 


“Tne elements of its population would he as follows:—A large ik Sabhatb to read the law in the synagogue” (Conybeare and Hows 
592 Hie 
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Tn these verses we have, Z ; : 

First. The preaching of the Gospel in Leonium, whither the apostles were 
forced to retire from Antioch. As the blood of the martyrs has been the seed 
of the church, so the banishment of the confessors has helped to scatter that 
seed. Observe, 

}. How they made the first offer of the Gospel to the Jews, in their syna- 
gogues. Thither they went, not only as to a place of meeting, but as to a 
place of meeting with them to whom, wherever they came, they were to apply 
themselyes in the first place. Though the Jews at Antioch had used ace 
barbarously, yet ok did not therefore decline preaching the Gospel to the 
Jews at Iconium, who perhaps might be better disposed. Let not those of 
any denomination be condemned in the gross, nor some suffer for others’ 
fauits; but let us do good to those who have done evil tous. Though “the 
bloodthirsty hate the upright,” yet “the just seek their soul,” Pr. xxix. 10; 
seek the salvation of it. ; 

2. How the apostles concurred herein. Notice is taken of this, that they “ went 
both together into the synagogue,” to testify their unanimity, and mutual affec- 
tion, that people might say, See how they love one another, and might think the 
better of Christianity; and that they might strengthen one another's hands, and 
confirm one another's testimony, and “ out of the mouth of two witnesses every 
word might be established.” They did not go one one day, and another another; 
or one go at the beginning, and the cther some time after; but they went in 
both together. 

Secondly. The success of their preaching there. “They so spake, that a great 
multitude,” some hundreds perhaps, if not thousands, “ both of the Jews, and 


_ also of the Greeks,” that is, the Gentiles, “ believed.” Observe here, 


1. That the Gospel was now preached to Jews and Gentiles together, and 
those of each denomination that believed came together into the church, In 
the close of the foregoing chapter it was preached first to the Jews, and some 
of them believed, then to the Gentiles, and some of them believed; but here 
they are put together, being put upon the same level. The Jews have not 
so lost their preference as to be thrown behind, only the Gentiles are brought 
to stand upon even terms with them; “both are reconciled to God in one 
body,” Eph. ii. 16, and both together admitted into the church without dis- 
tinction. 

2. There seems to have been something remarkable in the manner of the 
apostles’ preaching here, which contributed to their success. They “so spake, 
that a great multitude believed ;” so plainly, so convincingly, with such an 
evidence and demonstration of the Spirit, and with such power; they “so 
spake,” so warmly, so affectionately, and with such a manifest concern for the 
souls of men; they “so spake,” as that one might perceive they were not only 
convinced, but filled with the things they spake of; and that what they spake 
came from the heart, and therefore was likely to reach to the heart; they “so 
spake,” so earnestly and seriously, so boldly and courageously, that they who 
heard them could not but say God was with them of a truth. Yet the 
success was not to be attributed to the manner of their preaching, but to the 
Spirit of God, who made use of that means. | : 

Thirdly. The opposition that their preaching met with there, and the trouble 
that was created them. Lest they should be puffed up with the multitude of 
their converts, there was given them this thorn in the flesh. 

1. “ Unbelieving Jews” were the first spring of their trouble, here as else- 
where; ver. 2, they “stirred up the Gentiles.” The influence which the Gospel 
had upon many of the Gentiles, and their embracing of it, as it provoked some 
of the Jews to a holy bch at L and stirred them up to receive the Gospel too 
Rom. xi. 14, so it provoked others of them to a wicked jealousy, and exasperated 
them against the Gospel. Thus as good instructions, so good examples, which 
to some are a savour of life unto life, to others are a savour of death unto death: 
see 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16. wu? ? 

2. Disaffected Gentiles, irritated by the unbelieving Jews, were likely to be 
the instruments of their trouble. The Jews, by false suggestions, which the 
were continually buzzing in the ears of the Gentiles, “made their minds evil 
affected against the brethren,” whom of themselves they were inclined to think 
favourably of. They not only took occasion in all companies, as it came in 
their way, but made it their business to go purposely to such as they had any 
acquaintance with, and said all that their wit or malice could invent, to beget 
in them, no» only a mean, but an ill opinion of Christianity, telling them how 
destructive it would certainly be to their pagan theology and worship; and for 
their parts they would rather be Gentiles than Christians. Thus they soured 
and embittered their spirits against both the converters and the converted. 
The old serpent did, by their poisonous Uy a infuse his venom against the 
seed of the woman into the minds of these Gentiles, and this was a “root of 
bitterness in them bearing gall and wormwood.” Those that are ill-affected 
towards good etd it is no wonder if they wish ill to them, speak ill of them 
and contrive ill against them ; it is all owing to ill-will; éxaxwoav,—they molested 
and vexed the minds of the Gentiles, so some of the critics take it; they were 
continually teazing them, with their impertinent solicitations. “The tools of 
persecutors have a dog’s life, set on continually. : ; ; 

Fourthly. Their continuance in their work there, notwithstanding this oppo- 
sition, and God’s owning them in it, ver. 3. We have here, 

1. The apostles working for Christ, faithfully and diligently, according to the 
trust committed to them. Because the minds of the Gentiles were evil-atfected 
against them, one would think that therefore they should have withdrawn, and 
hastened out of the way: or, if they had preached, should have preached cau- 
tiously, for fear of giving farther provocation to those who were already enough 
enraged. No; on the contrary, “ therefore they abode there a long time, speak- 
ing boldly in the Lord.” The more they perceived the spite and rancour of the 
town against the new converts, the more they were animated to go on in their 
work; and the more needful they saw it to continue among them, to confirm 
them in the faith, and to comfort them. They spake boldly, and were not afraid 
of giving offence to the unbelieving Jews. What God said to the prophet with 
reference to the unbelieving Jews in his day, was now made good to the 
re ig “T have made thy face strong against their faces,” ze. iii. 7—9. But 
observe what it was that animated them, they “spake boldly in the Lord,” in 
his strength, and trusting in him to bear them out, not depending upon any 
thing in themselves. They were “strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might.” 

2. Christ working with the apostles, according to his promise, “‘ Lo, I am with 
you always.” hen they went on in his name and strength, he failed not to 
give testimony to the word of his grace. Note, Ist. The Gospel is a word of 
grace, the assurance of God’s good-will to us, and the means of his good work 
in.us. It is the word of Christ's grace; for it is in him alone that we find favour 
with God. 2nd. Christ himself has attested this word of grace, who is the 
Amen, the faithful Witness; he hath assured us that it is the word of God, and 
that we may venture our souls upon it. As it was said in general concerning 
the ek ahi is, of the Gospel, that they had “the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the word by signs following,” Mar. xvi. 20, so it is said particu- 
szarly concernit g the apostles here, that the Lord confirmed their sastinouy. in 
“granting signs and wonders to be done by their hands,” in the miracles the 
wrought in the kingdom of nature, as well as the wonders done by their word, 
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| in the greater miracles wrought in men’s minds by the power of Divine grace. 
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The te was with them while they were with him, and abundance of good 
was done, 

Fifthly. The division which this occasioned in the city; ver. 4, “the multitude 
of the city was divided” into two parties, and both active and vigorous; among 
the rulers and persons of rank, fey among the common people, there were some 
that held with the unbelieving Jews, and others that held with the apostles. 
Barnabas is here reckoned an apostle, though none of the twelve, nor called in 
that extraordinary manner that Paul was, because set apart by special designa- 
tion of the Holy Ghost to the service of the Gentiles. It seenis this business of 
the preaching of the Gospel was so universally taken notice of with concern, 
that every person, even of the multitude of the city, was either for it or against 
it; none stood neuter. Either for us or for our adversaries ; for God or Baal; 
for Christ or Beelzebub. 

1. We may here see the meaning of Christ’s prediction, that he came not to 
send peace upon earth, but rather division, Lw. xii, 51—53. If all would have 
given in unanimously into his measures, there had been universal concord, and 
could men have agreed in that, there would have been no dangerous discord or 
disagreement in other things ; but, disagreeing here, the breach was wide as the 
sea. Yet the apostles must not be blamed for coming to Iconium, because before 
they came the city was united, but now it was divided ; for it is better that part 
of the city go to heaven, than all to hell. 

2. We may here take the measures of our expectations. Let us not think it 
SZAnES if the preaching of the Gospel occasion division, nor be offended at it. 
It is better to be reproached and persecuted as dividers for swimming against 
the stream, than yield ourselves to be carried down the stream that leads to 
apg eco Let us hold with the apostles, and not fear them that hold with 

e Jews. 

Sixthly. The attempt made upon the apostles by their enemies. Their evil 
affection against them broke out at length in violent outrages, ver. 5. Observe 

1. Who the plotters were. “Both the Gentiles and the Jews with their 
rulers.” The Gentiles and Jews were at enmity with one another, and yet 
united against Christians, like Herod and Pilate, Sadducees and Pharisees, 
against Christ; and like Gebal and Ammon, and Amalek of old, against Israel. 
If the church’s enemies can thus unite for its destruction, shall not its friends, 
laying aside all personal feuds, unite for its preservation ? 

os What the plot was. Having now got the rulers on their side, they doubted 
not but co carry their point; and their design was to use the apostles despite- 
fully, to expose them to disgrace, and then to stone them, to put them to death ; 
and thus they hoped to sink their cause. They aimed to take away both their 
reputation and their life, and that was all they had to lose, which they could 
take from them, for they had neither lands nor goods. 

Seventhly. The deliverance of the apostles out of the hands of those wicked 
and unreasonable men, ver. 6,7. They got away upon notice given them of the 
design against them, or the beginning of the attempt upon them which they were 
soon aware of, and they made an honourable retreat (for it was not an inglorious 
flight) to Lystra and Derbe. And there, 

1. They found safety. ‘‘heir persecutors in Iconium were for the present 
satisfied that they were thrust out of their borders, and pursued them no 
farther. God hath shelters for his people in a storm; nay, he is, and will be, 
himself their hiding-place. : 

2. ‘They found work, and that was it they went for. When the door of oppor- 
tunity was shut against them at Iconium, it was opened at Lystra and Derbe. 
To those cities they went, and there, and in the region that lieth round about, 
they preached the Gospel. In times of persecution ministers may see cause to 
quit the spot, when yet they do not quit the work, 


8 And there sat a certain man at Lystra, impotent 
in his feet, being a cripple from his mother’s womb, who 
never had walked: 9 The same heard Paul speak : 
who stedfastly beholding him, and perceiving that he 
had faith to be healed, 10 Said with a loud voice, 
Stand upright on thy feet. And he leaped and 
walked. 11 And when the people saw what Paul 
had done, they lifted up their voices, saying in the 
speech of Lycaonia, The gods are come down to us 
in the likeness of men. 12 And they called Barna- 
bas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius, because he was 
the chief speaker. 13 Then the priest of Jupiter, 
which was before their city, brought oxen and 
garlands unto the gates, and would have done sacri- 
fice with the people. 14 Which when the apostles, 
Barnabas and Paul, heard of, they rent their clothes, 
and ran in among the people, crying out, 15 And 
saying, Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are 
men of like passions with you, and preach unto you 
that ye should turn from these vanities unto the 
living God, which made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and all things that are therein: 16 Who in 
times past suffered all nations to walk in their own 
ways. 17 Nevertheless he left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness. 18 And with these sayings 
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xiv. 1. “Greeks:” proselytes, or heathen, or both; or proselytes 
aa distinguished from “the Gentiles” mentioned in verse 2 (Cony- 
beare and Howson). Alford says, “Those of the uncircumcised who 
were more or less attached to the Jewish religion.” 

xiv. 5. “An assault:” the word is used of physical and mental 
movement; here with the latter reference, meaning ‘“ a tumultuous, 
a strong impulse.” Cook says, “ Preparation for an assault.” Paley, 
in his “Hore Pauling,” says, “ Had the assault been completed, had 


history related that a stone was thrown, or even had the account of 
this transaction stopped, without going on to inform us that Paul 
and his companions were aware of the danger and fled, a contradic- 
tion between the history and the epistles (2 Cor. xi. 25—“ once was 
I stoned”) would have ensued. Truth is necessarily consistent ; but 
it is scarcely possible that independent accounts, not having truth to 
guide them, should thus advance to the very brink of contradiction 
without falling into it.” ame 
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scarce restrained they the people, that they had not 
done sacrifice unto them. 


In these verses we have, 4 
First. A miraculous cure wrought by Paul at Lystra upon a cripple that had 


been lame from his birth; such a one as was miraculously cured by Peter and 
John, ch. iii. 2. That introduced the Gospel among the Jews, this among the 
Gentiles. Both that and this were designed to represent the impotency of all 
the children of men in spiritual things; they are lame from their birth, till the 
grace of God puts strength into them; for it was “ when we were yet without 
strenvth ” that “ Christ died for the ungodly,” Rom. vy. 6. Observe here, 

1. ‘The deplorable case of the poor cripple; ver. 8, he was “impotent in his 
feet :” ‘disabled,’ so the word is, to that degree that it was impossible he should 
set his foot to the ground, to lay any stress upon it; it was well known that he 
had been so from his mother’s womb, and that he never had walked, or could 
stand up. We should take occasion from hence to thank God for the use of 
our limbs; and those who are deprived of it may observe that their case is not 
singular. 

2 The expectation that was raised in him of a cure; ver. 9, he heard Paul 
preach, and, it is likely, was much affected with what he heard, believed the 
message was from heaven, and that the messengers, having their commission 
thence, had a Divine power going along with them, and were therefore able to 
cure him of his lameness. This Paul was aware of by the spirit of discerning 
that he had, and perhaps the show of his countenance did in_ part witness for 
him. Paul perceived that he had faith to be healed; desired it, hoped for it, 
had such a thing in his thoughts, which it doth not appear that the lame man 
Peter healed had, for he expected no more than an alms. There was not found 
such great faith in Israel as was among the Gentiles, Mut. viii. 10. 

Sf The cure wrought. “Paul perceiving that he had faith to be healed,” 
brought the word and healed him, Ps. cvii. 20. Note, God will not disappoint 
the desires that are of his own kindling, nor the hopes of his own raising. Paul 
spake to him with a loud voice, either because he was at some distance, or to 
shew that the true miracles wrought by the power of Christ were far unlike 
the lying wonders wrought by deceivers, that peeped, and muttered, and whis- 
ett Isa. viii. 19. God saith, “1 have not spoken in secret, in a dark place of 
the earth,” /sa. xlv. 19. Paul spoke to him with a loud voice, that the people 
about might take notice, and have their expectations raised of the effect. It 
doth not appear that this cripple was a beggar ; it is said, ver. 8, that he sat, not 
that he sat begging. But we may imagine how melancholy it was to him to see 
other people walking about him, and himself disabled ; and therefore how wel- 
come Paul’s word was to him, “Stand upright on thy feet ;” help thyself, and 
God shall help thee. Try whether thou hast strength, and thou shalt find that 
thou hast. Some copies read it, ‘ { say unto thee, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, stand upright on thy feet.’ It is certain that is implied, and very pro- 
bably was expressed by Paul, and power went along with this word, for pre- 
sently he leaped and walked ; leaped up from the place where he sat, and not 
only stood upright, but to shew that he was perfectly cured, and that imme- 
diately, he walked to and fro before them all. Herein the Scripture was 
fulfilled, that when the wilderness of the Gentile world is made “to blossom 
as the rose, then shall the lame man leap as a hart,” Jsa. xxxv. 1,6. Those that 
by the grace of God are cured of their spiritual lameness must shew it by leap- 
ing with a holy exultation, and walking in a holy conversation. 

Secondly. The impression which this cure made upon the people. They 
were amazed at it, had never seen or heard the like, and fell into an extacy of 
wonder. Paul and Barnabas were strangers, exiles, refugees, in their country ; 
every thing concurred to make them mean and despicable; yet the working of 
this one miracle was enough to make them, in the eyes of this people, truly 
great and honourable, though the multitude of Christ’s miracles could not 
sereen him from the utmost contempt among the Jews. We find here, 


1. The people take them for gods; ver. 11, “they lifted up their voices” with 
an air of triumph, saying, in their own language, (tor it was the common mei 
that said it,) “in the speech of Lycaonia,” which was a dialect of the Greek, 
“The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” They imagined they 
were dropped down to them out of the clouds, and that they were some divine 
powers, no less than gods, though in the likeness of men. ‘This notion of the 
thing agreed well enough with the pagan theology, and the fabulous account 
they had of the visits which their gods made to this lower world, and proud 

_ enough they were to think that they should have a visit made to them. They 
carried this notion so far here, that they pretended to tell which of their gods 
they were, according to the ideas their poets had given them of the gods; ver. 12, 
they called Barnabas, Jupiter; for if they will have him to be a god, it is as easy 
to make him the prince of their gods as not. It is likely he was the senior, and 
the more portly, comely man, that had something of majesty in his counte- 
nance; and Paul they called Mereury, who was the messenger of the gods, that 
was sent on their errands; for Paul, though he had not the presence that Bar- 
nabas had, was the chief speaker, and had a greater command of language, and 

erhaps appeared to have something mercurial in his temper and genius. 
upiter used to take Mercury along with him, they said; and if he make a visit 
to their city, they will suppose he doth so now. 

2. The priest thereupon prepares to do sacrifice to them, ver. 13. The temple 
of Jupiter was, it seems, before the gate of their city, as its protector and 
guardian; and the priest of that idol and temple, hearing the people cry out 
thus. took the hint presently, and thought it was time for him to bestir himself 
to do his duty. Many a costly sacrifice he had offered to the image of Jupiter, 
but if Jupiter be among them ‘himself,’ —in propria persona, it concerns him to 
do him the utmost honours imaginable, and the people are ready to join with 
him in it. See how easily vain minds are carried away witha popular outcry ! 
If the crowd give a shout, Here is Jupiter, the priest of Jupiter takes the first 
hint, and offers his service presently. When Christ the Son of God came down 
and appeared in the likeness of men, and did many, very many miracles, yet they 
were so far from doing sacrifice to him, that they made him a sacrifice to their 
pride and malice; “he was in the world, and the world knew him not; he came 
to his own, and his own received him not.” But Paul and Barnabas, upon the 
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working of one miracle, are deified presently. The same power of the god of 
this world, which prejudiceth the carnal mind against tratli, makes errors and 
mistakes to find easy admission, and both ways his turn is served. ‘They brought 
oxen to be sacrificed to them, and garlands with which to crow” the sacrifices. 
These garlands were made up of flowers and ribbons, and they ‘ded the horns 
of the oxen they sacrificed. 
‘So beasts for sacrifice do feed, 
First to be crown‘d, and then to bleed.’ 
Victime ad supplicium saginantur, 
: Hostie ad penam coronantur. 
So Octavius in Minutius Felix. 

Thirdly. Paul and Barnabas protest against this undue respect paid them, 
and, with much ado, prevent it. Many of the heathen emperors called them- 
selves gods, and took a pride in haying divine honours paid them; but Cnrist’s 
ministers, though real benefactors to mankind, while they only pretended to be 
so, refused those honours when they were tendered. Whose successor therefore 
he is who sits in the temple of God, and shews that he is God, (2 hes. ii. 4,) and 
who is adored as our Lord God the pope, it is easy to say. Observe 

1. The holy indignation which Paul and Hernan conceived at this. When 
they heard this, they rent their clothes. We do not find that they rent their 
clothes when the people vilified them, and spake of stoning them; they could 
bear that without disturbance ; but when they deitied them, and spake of wor- 
shipping them, they could not bear it, but rent their clothes, as being more 
concerned for God's honour than their own. 

2. The pains they took to prevent it. They did not connive at it, nor say, If 
people will be deceived, let them be deceived; much less suggest to themselves 
and one another, that, it might contribute both to the safety of their persons 
and the success of their ministry, if they suffered the »eople to continue in this 
mistake, and so they might make a good hand of an ill thing. No; God’s truth 
needs not the service of man’s lie; Christ had put honour enough upon them in 
making them apostles, they needed not assume either the honour of princes, or 
the honour of gods. They appeared with much more magnificent titles when 
they were called the ambassadors of Christ, and the stewards of the mysteries 
of God, than when they were called Jupiter and Mercury. Let us see how they 
prevented it. E 

1. They “ran in among the people” as soon as they heard of it, and would not 
so much as stay a while to see what the people would do. Their running in 
like servants among the people shewed that er were far from looking upon 
themselves as gods, or taking state upon them; they did not stand still expect- 
ing honours to be done them, but plainly declined them by thrusting themselves 
into the crowd. They ran in as men in earnest, with as much concern as Aaron 
ran in between the living and the dead when the plague was' jun. 

2. They reasoned with them, crying out, that ae might hea- Sirs, why do ye 
these things?” Why do ye go about to make gods of us? It}, the most absurd 
thing you ean do; for 

Ist. Our nature will not admit it; “we also are men of lik passions with 
you;” Spoorabeis, it is the same word that is used concerning 1 lias, Jas. v. 17 
where we render it, “subject to like passions as we are.” We are men, an 
therefore you wrong yourselves if you expect that from us which is to be had in 
God only; and you wrong God if you give that honour to us, or to any other 
man, which is to be given to God only, We not only have such bodies as you 
see, Lut are of like passions with you, have hearts fashioned like as other men, 
Ps, xxxiii. 15; for “as in water face answers to face, so doth the heart of man 
to man,” Pr. xxvii. 19; we are naturally subject to the same infirmities of the 
human nature, and liable to the same calamities of the human life; not only 
men, but sinful men, and sutfering men, and therefore will not be deified. 

2nd. Our doctrine is directly against it. Must we be added to the number of 
your gods, whose business it is to abolish the gods you have? we “preach unto 
you that ye should turn from these vanities unto the living God.” lf we should 
sutfer this, we should confirm you in that which it is our business to convert 
you from. And so they take this occasion to shew them how jnst and necessary 
it was that “they should turn to God from idols,” 1 Thes. i. 9. When the 
preached to the Jews, who hated idolatry, they had nothing to do but to preac 
the grace of God in Christ, and needed not, as the prophets in dealing with their 
fathers, to preach aes idolatry; but, when they had to do with the Gentiles, 
they must rectify their mistakes in natural religion, and bring them off from 
the gross corruptions of that. See here what ey preached to the Gentiles : 

First. That, the gods which they and their fathers worshipped, and all the 
ceremonies of their worship of them, were vanities, idle things, unreasonable, 
unprofitable, which no rational account could be given of, nor any real ad- 
vantage gained from. Idols are often called vanities in the Old Pesta 
Deu, xxxii. 21; 1 Kin. xvi. 13; Jer. xiv, 22; “an idol is nothing in the world,” 
1 Cor. viii. 4; it is not at all what it is pretended to be; it is a cheat, it is a coun- 
terteit ; it deceives those that trust to it, and expect relief from it. Therefore 
turn from these vanities, turn from them with abhorrence and detestation, as 
Ephraim did, Hos. xiv. 8,“ What have I to do any more with idols?” I will 
never again be thus imposed upon. 

Secondly. That the God whom they would have them turn to is the living 
God. They had hitherto worshipped dead images, that were utterly unable 
to help them, Jsa. xliv. 9; or (as they now attempted) dying men, that would 
soon be disabled to help them; but now they are persuaded to worship a living 
God, who hath life in himself, and life for us, and ee for evermore. 

Thirdly. That this God is the creator of the world, the fountain of all bein 
and power ; “he made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things therein, 
even those things which you worship as gods, so that he is the God of your 
gods. You worship gods which you made, the creatures of your own fancy, and 
the work of your own hands; we call you to worship the God that made you 
and all the world; worship the true God, and cheat not yourselves with pre- 
tenders; worship the sovereign Lord of all, and disparage not yourselves in 
bowing down to his creatures and subjects. 

Fourthly. That the werld owed it to his patience that he had not destroyed 
them long ere this for their idolatry; ver. 16, “in times past,” for many ages, 
unto this day, ‘‘he suffered all nations to walk in their own ways.” T 
idolaters that were called from the service of other gods might think, had they 


SACRIFICE, FROM THE XANTHIAN MARBLES. 


xiv. 6. ‘ Lystra:” ‘In the eastern part of the great plain of Lyca- 
onia, There are strong reasons for identifying its site with the ruins 
called Bin-bir-Kilisseh, at the base of a conical mountain of volcanic 
structure, named Karadagh. Here are the remains of a great number 
of churches; and it should be noticed that Lystra has its post-apos- 
tolic Christian history, the names-of its bishops appearing in the 
records of early councils.” “Derbe:” exact position unknown. It 
was inthe eastern part of the great plain of Lycaonia, which 
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stretched from Iconium eastwards along the north side of the chain 
of Taurus. “Lycaonia:” a district lying among the highlands of 
Taurus. ; 
xiv. 8. “Sat:” probably in the forum or market-place, 
xiv. 9. “Heard Paul speak:” rather, “was hearing,” &c., the 
tense implying continued action, and so persevering and attentive 
listening. 
xiv. (17)* 


The speech of Lycaonia :” the nature of this dialect is * 7 
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not served these gods hitherto, and their fathers before them, time out of mind ? 
and why may they not as well go on to serve them still? No; Your serving of 
them was a trial of God’s patience, and it was a miracle of mercy that you were 
not cut off for it. But though he did not destroy you for it while you were in 
ignorance and knew no better, ch. xvii. 30, yet, now he hath sent his Gospel into 
the world, and by it has made a clear discovery of himself and his will to all 
nations, and not to the Jews only, if yet you continue in your idolatry, he will 
not bear with you as he has done, All the nations that had not the benefit of 
Divine revelation, that is, afl but the Jews, he sutfered to walk in their own 
ways, for they had nothing to check them or control them but their own con- 
sciences, their own thoughts, Rom. ii. 15; no Scriptures, no prophets, and then 
they were the more excusable if they mistook their way; but, now God hath 
sent a revelation into the world which is to be published to all nations, the case 
is altered, We may understand it asa judgment upon all nations, that God 
“sutfered them to walk in their own ways, gave them up to their own hearts’ 
lusts.” But now the time is come when ‘ tee veil of the covering spread over 
all nations should be taken off,” /sa. xxv. 7; and now you will no longer be 
excused in these vanities, but must turn from them. Note, lst. God’s patience 
with us hitherto should “lead us to repentance,” and not encourage us to pre- 
sume upon the continuance of it, while we continue to provoke him. 2rd. Our 
having done ill while we were in ignorance will not bear us out in doing ill 
when we are better taught. 

Fifthly. That even then, when they were not under the direction and correc- 
tion of the word of God, yet they might have known, and should have known, 
to do better by the works of God, ver. 17. Though the Gentiles had not the 
statutes and judgments that the Jews had to witness for God against all 
pretenders, no tabley of testimony, or tabernacle of testimony, yet he “left 
not himself without witness.” Besides the witness for God within them, the 
dictates of natural conscience, they had witnesses for God round about them, 
the bounty of common providence. Their having no Scriptures did in part 
excuse them, and therefore God did not destroy theta for their idolatry, as he 
did the Jewish nation; but that did not wholly excuse them, but that notwith- 
standing that they were eta criminal, and deeply guilty before God; for there 
were other witnesses for God, sufficient to inform them that he, and he only, is 
to be worshipped; and that to him they owed all their services, from whom 
they received all their comforts, and therefore were guilty of the highest injus- 
tice and ingratitude imaginable in alienating them from him. God having not 
left himself without witness, has not left us without a guide, and so has left us 
without excuse; for whatever is a witness for God is a witness against us, if 
we give that glory to any other which is due to him only. 

lst. The bounties of common providence witness to us that there is a God for 
they are all dispensed wisely, and with design. The rain and fruitful seasons 
could not come by chanee, nor “are there any of the vanities of the heathen that 
can give rain,” neither can the heavens themselves give showers, Jer. xiv. 22. All 
the powers of nature witness to us a sovereign power in the God of nature, 
from whom they are derived, and on whom they depend. It is not the heaven 
that gives us rain, but God that gives us rain from heaven; he is the father of 
the rain, Job xxxviii. 28. 

2nd. ‘Lhe benetits we have by these bounties witness to us that we ought to 
make our acknowledgments, not to the creatures who are made serviceable to 
us, but to the Creator who makes them so. He “left not himself without wit- 
ness, in that he did good.” God seems to reckon the instances of his goodness 
to be more pregnant cogent proofs of his title to our homage and adoration 
than the evidences of his greatness, for his goodness is his glory. “ The earth 
is full of his goodness; his tender mercies are over all his works,” and there- 
fore they praise him, Ps. exlv. 9, 10. God doth us good in preserving to us his 
air to breathe in, his ground to go upon, the light of his sun to see by; but, 
because the most sensible instance of the goodness of Providence to each of us 
in particular is that of the daily provision made by it of meat and drink for us, 
the apostle insists upon that, and shews how God dcth us good, (1.) In prepar- 
ing it for us, and that by a long train of causes which depend upon him as the 
first cause; “the heavens hear the earth, the earth hears the corn, and wine, 
and oil, and they hear Jezreel,” Hos. ii. 21, 22. He doth us good in giving us 
rain from heaven; rain for us to drink, for if there were no rain there would be 
no springs of water, and we should soon die of thirst; rain for our land to drink, 
—for our meat as well as drink we have from the rain,—in giving us that, he 
gives us fruitful seasons. If the heavens be as brass, the earth will soon be as 
iron, Lev. xxvi. 19. That is the river of God, which greatly enricheth the earth, 
and by it God prepares us corn, Ps. lxv. 9—11. Of all the common operations 
of Providence, the heathen chose to form their notion of the supreme God by 
that which speaks terror, and is proper to strike an awe of him upon us, and 
that was the thunder; and therefore they called Jupiter the thunderer, and 
represented him with a thunderbolt in his hand. And it appears by Ps. xxix. 3, 
that that ought not to be overlooked; but the apostle here, to engage us to wor- 
ship God, sets before us his beneficence, that we may have good thoughts of him 
in every thing wherein we have to do with him; may love him.an delight in 
him, as one that doth good, doth good to us, doth good to all, in giving “rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons;” and if at any time rain be withheld, or the 
seasons unfruitful, we may thank ourselves; it is our sin that turns away these 
good things from us which were coming to us, and stops the current of God’s 
favours. (2.) In giving us the comforts of it. It is he that fills our hearts with 
food and gladness. God is rich in mercy to all, Rom. x. 12; he gives “us richly 
all things to enjoy,” 1 Tim. vi. 17; is not only a benefactor, but a bountiful one; 
ot only gives us the things we need, but gives us to enjoy them, /ccl. ii. 24. He 
fills our hearts with food; that is, he gives us food to our heart’s content, or 
according to our heart’s desire; not merely for necessity, but for plenty, dainty, 
and variety. Even those nations that had lost the knowledge of him, and wor- 
shipped other gods, yet he filled their houses, filled their mouths, filled their 
pallies (Job xxii. 18; Ps. xvii. 14,) with good things. The Gentiles that lived 
without God in the world, yet lived upon God, which Christ urgeth as a reason 
why we should do good to those that hate us, Mat. v. 44, 45. Those heathen 
had their hearts filled with food; that was their felicity and satisfaction, the 
desired no more. But these things will not fill the soul, #ze. vii. 19; nor will 
those that know how to value their own souls be satisfied with them. But the 
apostles put themselves in as sharers in the Divine beneficence; we must all 
own that God fills our hearts with food and gladness; not only food that we 
may live, but gladness that we may live cheerfully: to him we owe it that we 
do not all our Ges eat in sorrow. Note, We must thank God, not only for our 
food, but for our gladness; that he gives us leave to be cheerful, cause to he 
cheerful, and hearts to be cheerful. And if our hearts be filled with food aud 

ladness, they ought to be tilled with love and thankfulness, and enlarged in 

uty and obe: jience, Deu. viii. 10; xxviii. 47. 

Lastly. The success of this enonibitign which the apostles gave to the people, 
ver. 18. By these sayings, with much ado, fer restrained the people frem doing 
sacrifice to mos so strongly were these idolaters set upon their idolatry. It 
was not enough for the apostles to refuse to be deified, (that would be construed 
erg pang of hermay thy but they resent it, they shew them the evil of it, and 
all little enough, for they scarce restrained them from it; and some of them 
were reedy to.blame the priest that he did not go on with his business, not- 


uncertain. Some say the speech is here mentioned to show that the 
apostles did not understand the intentions of the people till they saw 
their actual preparations for sacrifice. Schaeffer, in his translation 
of Lechler, objects to this, and says, in a very good note, that the 
- apostles retired after the cure of the cripple, and so did not know the 
intentions of the people; and this he supports by referring to the 

expression “‘ brought oxen ”—1.e., to where the apostles had retired. 
xiv. 12. “Jupiter:” the supreme deity, father of gods and men. 
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withstanding. We may see here what gave rise to the Pagan idolatry, it was 

terminating those regards in the instruments of our comfort which should have 

passed through them to the Author. Paul and Barnabas have cured a cripple, 

| and therefore they deify them, instead of glorifying God for giving them such 

| power; which should make us very cautious that we do neither give that honour 
| to another, or take it to ourselves, which is due to God only. 

19 And there came thither certain Jews from 


'Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded the people, 
and, having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, 
‘supposing lie had been dead. 20 Howbeit, as the 
disciples stood round about him, he rose up, and 
“une into the city: and the next day he departed 
with Barnabas to Derbe. 21 And when they had 
‘preached the gospel to that city, and had taught 
many, they returned again to Lystra, and ¢o Iconium, 
and Antioch, 22 Confirming the souls of the dis- 
ciples, and exhorting them to continue in the faith, 
and that we must through much tribulation enter 
into the kingdom of God. 23 And when they had 
ordained them elders in every church, and had 
prayed with fasting, they commended them to the 
Lord, on whom they believed. 24 And after they 
had passed throughout Pisidia, they came to 
Pamphylia. 25 And when they had preached the 
word in Perga, they went down into Attalia: 26 
And thence sailed to Antioch, from whence the 
had been recommended to the grace of God for the 
work which they fulfilled. 27 And when they were 
come, and had gathered the church together, they 
rehearsed all that God had done with them, and 
how he had opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles. 28 And there they abode long time with 


the disciples. 


We have here a farther account of the services and sufferings of Paul and 
Barnabas. 

First. How Paul was stoned, and left for dead, but miraculously came to him- 
self again, ver. 19,20. They fell upon Paul rather than Barnabas, because Paul, 
being the chief speaker, galled and vexed them more than Barnabas did. Now 
observe here, 

1, How the people were incensed against Paul. Not by any injury they pre- 
tended he had done against them; if they took it for an affront that he would 
not let them misplace Divine honours upon him, when they considered them- 
selves they would easily forgive him that wrong. But “there came certain 
Jews from Antioch,” hearing, it is likely, and vexed to hear, what respect was 
shewed to Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, and they incensed the people against 
them, as factious, secitous, dangerous persons, not fit to be harboured. See 

1e 


how restless the rage of the Jews was against the Gospel of Christ. They 
could not bear that it should have footing any where. 
2. To what degree they were incensed by these barbarous Jews. They 


irritated them to that degree, that the mob rose and stoned Paul, not by a 
judicial sentence, but in a popular tumult, ney threw stones at him, with 
which they knocked him down, and then “drew him out of the city,” as one 
not fit to tea in it; or drew him out, upon a sledge or in a cart, to bury him 
“supposing he had been dead.” So strong is the bent of the corrupt and 
carnal heart to that which is evil, even in contrary extremes, that, as it iy 
with great difficulty that men are restrained from evil on one side, so it, is 
with great ease that they are persuaded to evil on the other side. See liow 
fickle and mutable the minds of carnal, worldly people are, that do not know 
and consider things. Those that but the other day would have treated the 
apostles as more than men, now treat them as worse than brutes, as the worst 
of men, as the worst of malefactors. To day Hosanna, and to-morrow Crucity ; 
to-day sacrificed to, to-morrow sacrificed; as we have an instance of a change 
the other way, ch. xxviii. “ This man is a murderer,” ver. 4; no doubt he is a 
od, ver. 6. Booaiar breath turns like the wind. If Paul would have been 
Groeuey he might have been enthroned, nay, he might have been enshrined ; 
but if he will be a faithful minister of Christ he shall be stoned, and thrown 
out of the city. ‘hus they who easily submit to strong delusions, hate to 
receive the truth in the love of it. 
3. How he was delivered by the power of God. When he was drawn out of 
the city, “the disciples stood round alout him,” ver, 20. It seems there were 
some here at Lystra that became disciples, that found the mean between deify- 
ing the apostles and rejecting them. And even these new converts had courage 
+> own Paul, when he was thus run down, though they had reason enouxh to 
fear that the same that stoned him would stone them for owning him. ‘They 
stood round about him, as a guard to him against the farther outrage of the 
people; stood about him to see whether he were alive or dead. And all of a 
suaden herose up. Though he was not dead, yet he was ill crushed and bruised 
| no doubt, and fainted away; he was in a deliquium, so that it was not without 

a miracle tuat he came so soon to himself, and was so well as to be able to 
go into the city. Note, God's faithful servants, though they may be brought 
within a step of death, and may be looked upon as dead both by friends and 
enemies, shall not die as long as he has work for them to do. ey are “ cast 
) Gown, but not destroyed,” 2 Cor. iv. 9. 


Barnabas was probably of larger stature than Paul. (See 2 Cor. x. 
1,10.) ‘ Mercurius:” “ Paul was so named because he was the chief 
speaker; Hermes (Mercurius) being regarded as the active messenger 
and the eloquent herald and interpreter of the gods. Luke does not 
state the reason for which Barnabas received the name of Zeus (Jupi- 
ter) ; he had doubtless remained in a state of calm repose, and may, on 
this account (perhaps the elder of the two), as well as on account of 
his dignified presence, have appeared the superior god. ‘The cause 
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Secondly. How they went on with their work, nbeweathatan ding the oppo- 
sition they met with. All the stones they threw at Paul will not beat him oft 
from his work. ‘Chey drew him out of the city, ver. 19; but, as one that set 
them at defiance, he came into the city again, to shew that he did not fear them ; 
none, even of these things, move him. However, their being persecuted here 
is a known indication to them to seek for opportunities of usefulness else- 
where, and therefore for the present they quit Lystra. And, bE 

1. They went to break up and sow fresh ground at Derbe. Thither the next 
day Paul and Barnabas departed, a city not far off; there they preached the 
Gospel, there they taught many, ver. 21. And it should seem that Timothy was 
of that city, and was one of the disciples that now attended Paul; had met him 
at Antioch, and accompanied him in all this circuit ; for, with reference to this 
story, Paul tells him how fully he had known the afflictions he endured at 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, 2 Jim. iii. 10, 11. Nothing is recorded that 
happened at Derbe. I ' 

2. They returned and went over their work again, watering what they had 
sown. Having stayed as long as they thought fit at Derbe, they came back to 
Lystra, to Iconium, and Antioch, the cities where oer had preached, ver. 21. 

3 | 


Now, as we have had a very instructive account of the methods they took in 
laying the foundation, and beginning the good work, so here we have the like 
of their building upon that foundation, and carrying on that good work. Let 
us see what they did. ‘ 

Ist. They “ confirmed the souls of the disciples ;” that is, they inculcated that 
upon them which was proper to confirm them, ver. 22. Young converts are apt 
to waver, and a little thing shocks them. Their old acquaintance beg they will || 
not leave them: those that they look upon to be wiser than they set before 
them the absurdity, indecency, and danger of a change; they are allured by the 
prospect of preferment to stick to the traditions of their fathers; they are 
frightened with the danger of swimming against the stream: all this tempts 
them to think of making a retreat in time. But the apostles come and tell 
them that “this is the true grace of God wherein they stand,” and therefore 
they must stand to it; that there is no danger like that of losing their part in 
Christ, no advantage like that of keeping their hold of him; that whatever 
their trials may be, they shall have strength from Christ to pass through them : 
and whatever their losses may be, they shall be abundantly recompensed. | And 
this confirms the souls of the disciples, it fortifies their pious resolutions, in the 
strength of Christ, to stick to Christ, whatever it cost them. Note, First. Those : 
that are converted need to be confirmed—that are planted need to be rooted. 
Ministers’ work is to establish saints, as well as to awaken sinners. Non minor 
est virtus quam querere parta tueri,—-‘ To retain is sometimes as difficult as to 
acquire.’ Those that were instructed in the truth, must know the certainty of 
the things in which they have been instructed; and those that are resolved, 
must be fixed in their resolutions. Secondly. True confirmation is confirmation 
of the soul; it is not binding the body by severe penalties on apustates, but 
binding the soul. The best ministers can do that only Pos those things 
which are proper to bind the soul. It is the grace of God, and nothing less, 
that can effectually “confirm the souls of the disciples,” and prevent their 
apostacy. 

road. They “exhorted them to continue in the faith.” Or (as it may be read) 
they ‘encouraged them.’ They told them it was both their duty and interest 
to persevere; to abide in the belief of Christ's being the Son of God, and the 
Saviour of the world. Note, Those that are in the faith, are converned to con- 
tinue in the faith, notwithstanding all the temptations they may be under to 
desert it, from the smiles or frowns of this world. And it is requisite the 
should often be exhorted to do so. They that are continually surrounded wit 
temptations to apostacy have need to be continually attended with pressing 
exhortations to perseverance. 

3rd. That which they insisted most upon was, that “ we must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” Not only they must, but we must. 
It must be counted upon that all that will go to heaven must expect tribulation 
and persecution in their way thither. But is this the way to “confirm the souls 
of the disciples,” and to engage them to “continue in the faith?” One would 
think it should rather shock them, and make them weary. No; as the matter 
is fairly stated and taken entire, it will help to confirm them, and fix them to 
Christ. It is true they will meet with tribulation, with much tribulation, that 
is the worst of it; but then, First. It is so appointed; they must undergo it, 
there is no remedy, the matter is already fixed, and cannot be altered. He that 
has the sovereign disposal of us, has determined it to be our lot, that “all that 
will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution;” and he that has the 
sovereign command over us has determined this to be our duty, that all that 
will be Christ’s disciples must take up their cross; so that when we gave up 
our names to Jesus Christ it was what we agreed to; when we sat down and 
counted the cost, if we reckoned right, it was what we counted upon; so that, 
“if tribulation and persecution arose because of the word,” it is but what we 
had notice of before, it must be so, “ He performeth the thing that is appointed 
for us.” The matter is fixed unalterably, and shall the rock be for us removed 
out of its place? Secondly. It is the lot of the leaders in Christ's army as well 
as of the soldiers. It is not only you, but we, that (if it be thought a hardship) 
are subject to it; therefore, as your own sufferings must not be a stumbling to 
you, so neither must ours: see 1 Thes. iii. 3, “ Let none be moved by our afflic- 
tions, for yourselves know that we are appointed thereunto.” As Christ did 
not put the apostles upon any harder service that what he underwent before 
them, so neither did the apostles put the ordinary Christians. Thirdly. It is 
true we must count upon much tribulation, but this is encouraging, that we 
shall get through it; we shall not be lost and perish init. Itisa Re sea; but 
the Lord has opened a way through it, “for the redeemed of the Lord to pass 
over.” We must go down to trouble, but we shall come up again. Fourthly. 
We shall not only get through it, but get through it into the kingdom of God; 
and the joy and glory of the end will make abundant amends for all the difticul- 
ties and hardships we may meet with in the way. It is true we must go by the 
cross, but it is as true that if we keep in the way, and do not turn aside or turn 
hack, we shall go to the crown; and the believing: prospect of that will make 
the tribulation easy and pleasant. 

4th. They “ ordained them elders,” or presbyters, “in every church.” Now, 
at this second visit they settled them in some order, formed them into religious 
societies under the conduct of a settled peoniet and settled that distinction 
between them that are taught in the word and them that teach. First. Every 
church had its governors, or presidents, whose office it was to pray with the | 
members of the church, and to preach to them in their solemn assemblies; to 
administer all gospel ordinances to them, and to take the oversight of them ; to 
instruct the ignorant, warn the unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, and to con- 
vince gainsayers. It is requisite that every particular church should have one, 
or more such to preside in it. Secondly. Those governors were then elders, | 
that had in their qualification the wisdom and gravity of seniors, and had in 
their commission the authority and command of seniors ; not to make new laws, 
that is the prerogative of the Prince, the great Lawgiver, (the government of 
the church is an absolute monarchy, aad the legislative power entirely in 
Christ,) hut to see to the observation and execution of the laws Christ hag | 
made; aud so far they are to be obeyed and submitted to. Thirdly. These |' 
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elders were ordained. Those that knew the persons that were preposed, or 
proposed themselves, (whether the apostles or the people put, them up,) their 
qualifications were judged of by the apostles, as most fit to judge, and they 
themselves, having devoted themselves, were solemnly set apart to the work of 
the ministry, and bound to it. Fourthly. These elders were ordained to them, 
to the disciples, to their service, for their good. ‘Those that are in the faith 
have need to be built up in it, and have need of the elders’ help therein, the 
pastors and teachers, who are to edify the body of Christ. 

5th. By prayer, joined with fasting, they “commended them to the Lord,” to 
the Lord Jesus, “on whom they believed.” Note, First. When persons are 
brought to believe, and that sincerely, yet ministers’ care concerning them is 
not then over. There is need of watching over them still, instructing and 
admonishing them still; there is still that lacking in their faith, which needs to 
be perfected. Secondly. The ministers that take most care of them that believe 
must after all commend them to the Lord, and put them under the protection 
and conduct of his grace: “ Lord, keep them through thine own name.” ‘To 
his custody they must commit themselves, and their ministers must commit 
them. Thirdly. It is by prayer that they must be commended to the Lord. 
Christ in his prayer, Jno. xvii., commended his disciples to his Father ; “ Thine 
they were, and thou gavest them me; Father, keep them.” Fourthly. it is 
a great encouragement to us in commending the disciples to the Lord, that 
we can say, it is fe in whom they believed. e commit them to him who have 
committed themselves to him, and who know they have believed in one who 
is able to keep what they and we have committed to him against that day, 
2 Tim.i.12. Fifthly. \t is good to join fasting with prayer, in token of our 
humiliation for sin, and in order to the adding of vigour to our prayers. 
Sixth/y. When we are parting with our friends, the best farewell is to commend 
them to the Lord, and to leave them with him. ; 

3. They went on preaching the Gospel in other places, where they had been, 
but, as it should seem, had not made so many converts as that now at their 
return they could form them into churches; therefore thither rie came to 

ursue and carry on conversion-work. From Antioch they passed throughout 

isidia, the province in which that Antioch stood, thence they came into the 
province of Pamphylia, the head city of which was Perga, where they had been 
before, ch. xiii. 13, and came thither again to preach the word, ver. 25, making 
a second ofter, to see if they were now better disposed than they were before, 
to receive the Gospel. What success they had there we are not told, but that 


| from thence they went down to Attalia, a city of Pamphylia, on the sea coast. 


‘They stayed not long at a place, but wherever they came endeavoured to la 
a foundation which might afterwards be built upon, and to sow the seeds whic 
would in time produce a great increase. Now Christ’s parables were explained, 
in which he resembled the kingdom of heaven to a little leaven, which in time 
leavened the whole lump; toa grain of mustard seed, which, though very ineon- 
siderable at first, grew to a great tree; and to the seed which a man sowed in 
his ground, and it sprang up he knew not how. 

Thirdly. How they at length came back to Antioch, in Syria, from whence 
they were sent forth upon this expedition. From Attalia they came by sea to 
Antioch, ver. 26. And we are here told, 

1. Why they came thither. Because “from thence they had been recom- 
mended to the grace of God,” and such a value dia they put upon a solemn 
recommendation to the grace of God, though ea had themselves a great 
interest in Heaven, that they never thought they could shew respect enongh to 
those who had so recommended them. ‘They having recommended them to the 
grace of God for the work which they fulfilled, now they had fulfilled it, they 
thought they owed them an account of it, that they might help them by their 
praises, as they had done’by their prayers. ‘ 

2. What account they gave them of their negotiation, ver. 27. They “ gathered 
the church together.” It is probable the Christians at Antioch were more than 
ordinarily met or could meet in one place; but on this occasion they called 
together the leading men of them. As the heads of the tribes are often called 
the congregation of Israel, so the ministers and principal members of the 
church at Antioch are called the church; or perhaps as many of the people 
as the place would hold came together on that occasion; or, some met one 
time, or in one place, and others at another. But when they had them together 
they gave them an account of two things: | 

Ist. Of the tokens they had had of the Divine presence with them in their 
labours. ‘ They rehearsed all that God had done with them.” They did not 
tell what they had done, that would have savoured of vainglory; but of what 
“God had done with them,” and by them. Note, The praise of all that little 
good we do at any time must be ascribed to God; for it is he that not only 
worketh in us both to will and to do, but then worketh with us to make what 
we do successful. God’s grace can do any thing without ministers’ preaching ; 
but, ministers’ preaching, even Paul’s, can do nothing without God’s grace; 
and the operations of that grace must be acknowledged in the efticacy of the 


word, 

2nd. Of the fruit of their labours among the heathen. They told how “God 
had opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles,” had not only ordered them to 
be invited to the gospel feast, but had inclined the hearts of many of them to 
accept the invitation. Note, First. There is no entering into the kingdom of 
Christ but by the door of faith. We must firmly believe in Christ, or we have 
no part in him. Secondly. It is God that opens the door of faith, that opens 
to_us the truths we are to believe, opens our hearts to receive them, and makes 
this a wide door, and an effectual, into the church of Christ. Thirdly. We have 
reason to be thankful that God has “ opened the door of faith to the Gentiles,” 
hath both sent them his Gospel, which is “made known to all nations for the 
obedience of faith,” Rom. xvi. 26; and hath also given them hearts to entertain 
the Gospel. Thus the Gospel was spread, and it shined more and more, and 
none was able to shut this door which God had opened; not all the powers of 
hell and earth. 

3. How they disposed of themselves for the present. “There they abode long 
time with the disciples,” ver. 28; longer than, perhaps, at first they intended; 
not because they feared the enemies, but because they loved their friends, and 
were loath to part from them. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Hitherto we have, with a great deal of pleasure, attended the apostles in their glorious 
travels for the propagating of the Gospei in foreign parts, have seen the bounds of the 
church enlarged, by the accession both of Jews and Gentiles to it; and thanks be to 
that God who always caused them to triumph! We left them in the close of the fore- 
going chapter reposing themselves at Antioch, and edifying the church there with the 
rehearsal of their experiences, and it is pity they should ever be pared employed ; 
but in this chapter we find other work, nothing so pleasant, cut out for them. ‘The 
Christians and ministers are engaged in controversy, and they that should have been 
now busied in enlarging the dominions of the church have as much as they can do to 
compose the divisions of it; when they should have been making war upon the devil’s 
kingdom, they have much ado to keep the peace in Christ’s kingdom, Yet that occur- 
rence, and the record of it, is of great use to the church, both for warning to us to 
expect such unhappy discords among Christians, and direction to us-what method ta 


which led the people to assume that the two men were precisely 
Jupiter and Mercurius, and not two other of the gods, was furnished 
by the worship which was offered on that spot specially to those two. 
Thus, Zeus bad a temple before the city ; and the legend was widely 
spread, especially in those Phrygian regions, respecting the appear- 
ances of Zeus and Hermes in human form; they were, for instance, 
said to have been entertained on a certain occasion by Philemon and 
Baucis”’ (Lechler). 
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xiv. 13. “ Which” refers to Jupiter, his temple or image, 
“Gates:” the vestibule or court-gate of the house in which the 
apostles abode. 

xiv. 14. “Ranin:” rather, “rushed forth into the crowd,” im- 
plying that they had been within the house. 

xiv. 19. “The Lycaonians were proverbially fickle and faithless.” 
These Jews probably suggested that the miracle had been done by 
some diabolic agency. (Compare Matt. xii. 24.) 
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take for the accommodating of them. Here is, I. A controversy raised at Antioch by 
the Judaizing teachers, who would have the believing Gentiles brought under the yoke 
of circumcision and the ceremonial law, ver. 1,2. IL. A consultation had with the 
church at Jerusalem about this matter, and the sending of delegates thither for that 
purpose, which occasioned the starting of the same question there, ver. 2—5. III. An 
account of what passed in the synod that was convened upon this occasion, ver. 6; 
what Peter said, ver. 7—11; what Paul and Barnabas discoursed of, ver. 12; and 
lastly, what James proposed for the settling of this matter, ver. 13—21. IV. The 


result of this debate, and the circular letter that was written to the Gentile converts, 
directing them how to govern themselves with respect to the Jews, ver. 22—29. V. The 
delivering of this determination to the church at Antioch, and the satisfaction it gave 
them, ver, 30—35. VI. A second expedition designed by Paul and Barnabas to preach 
to the Gentiles, in which they quarre}led about their assistant, and parted upon it, one 
Steering one course, and the other another, ver. 36—41. 


ND certain men which came 
down from Judea taught 
the brethren, and said, Ex- 
cept ye be circumcised after 
the manner of Moses, ye 
cannot be saved. 2 When 
therefore Panland Barnabas 
—N had no small dissension and 
|= a disputation with thei, they 
determined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other 
of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the apostles 
and elders about this question. 3 And_ being 
brought on their way by the church, they passed 
through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles : and they caused great joy unto 
all the brethren. 4 And when they were come to 
Jerusalem, they were received of the church, and of 
the apostles and elders, and they declared all things 
that God had done with them. 6 But there rose 
up certain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed, 
saying, ‘That it was needful to circumcise them, and 


to command them to keep the law of Moses. 


When things go on very smoothly and pleasantly in a state, or in a church, 
re it is folly to be secure, and to think the mountain stands strong, and cannot 

e moved; some uneasiness or other will arise which is not foreseen, cannot 
be pyrented but must be prepared for. If ever there was a heaven upon 
earth, sure it was in the church at Antioch at this time, when there were so 
many excellent ministers there, and blessed Paul among them, building up that 
church in their most holy faith. But here we have their peace disturbed, and 
differences arising. Here is, 

First. A new doctrine started among them, which occasioned this division 
obliging the Gentile converts to submit to circumcision and the ceremonial 
law, ver. 1. Many that had been proselytes to the Jewish religion became 
Christians, and they would have such as were proselyted to the Christian 
religion to become Jews. ? 

1. The persons that urged this were “certain men which came down from 
Judea ;” some think, such as had been of the Pharisees, ver. 5; or, perhaps, 
of those priests which were obedient to the faith, ch. vi. 7. They came from 
Juda; pretending perhaps to be sent by the apostles at Jerusalem, at least, 
to be countenanced by them. Having a design to spread ‘their notions, they 
came to Antioch, because that was the head-quarters of those that preached 
to the Gentiles, and the rendezvous of the Gentile converts; and, if they could 
but make an interest there, this leaven would soon be diffused to all the 
churches of the Gentiles. They insinuated themselves into an acquaintance 
with the brethren, pretended to be very glad that they had embraced the 
Christian faith, and congratulated their conversion; but tell them, yet one 
thing they lack,—they must be circumcised. Note, Those that are never so 
well taught have need to stand upon their guard, that they be not untaught 
again, or ill-taught. ’ 

2. The position they laid down, the thesis they gave, was this, That except 
the Gentiles who turned Christians were circumcised after the manner of 
and thereby obliged themselves to all the observances of the ceremonial 
could not be saved. As to this. 


0. 
Jews who believed that Christ was the Messiah, as they could 
not get clear of their affection to the law, so they could not get. clear of the 
notions they had of the Messiah, that he should set up a temporal kingdom in 


xiv. 25, “Attalia:” or, rather, Attaleia. A sea-port of Pamphylia» 
near the mouth of the Catarrhactes, built by Attalus. 
xy. 1. See chap. xi. 1—18. The discontent there recorded seems to 
_ have been only silenced for a time. The success of Paul and Barnabas, 
and the free intercourse which they doubtless maintained with Gen- 
tiles, not only abroad, but at Antioch, stirred up the jealousy of the 
Judaisers. See Gal. ii. 4, where we have a reference to the conduct, 
of these men who came to Antioch from Judea, They did not act 
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favour of the Jewish nation, should make that illustrious and victorious. It 
was a disappointment to them that there was, as yet, nothing done tuwards 
this in the way they expected. But now they hear that the doctrine of Christ 
is received among the Gentiles, and his kingdom begins to be set up in the 
midst of them, if they can but persuade those that embrace Christ to embrace 
the law of Moses too, they hope their point will be gained; the Jewish nation 
will be made as considerabie as they can wish, though in another way; and 
therefore, by all means, let the brethren be pressed to be circumcised and keep 
the law ; and then, with our religion, our dominion will be extended, and we 
shall, in a little time, be able to shake off the Roman oke; and not only so, 
but to put it on the necks of our neighbours, and so shall have such a kingdom 
of the Messiah as we promised ourselves. Note, Those who have wrong 
notions of the kingdom of Christ, it is no wonder if they take wrong measures 
ns 7 advancement of it, and such as really tend to the destruction of it, as 
this here. 

3rd. The controversy about the circumcising of the Gentile proselytes had 
been on foot among the Jews long before this. This is observed by Dr. Whitby, 
out of Josephus, Antiquities, 1. xx. cap. ii.; ‘That when Izates the son of Helen, 

ueen of Adiabene, embraced the Jews’ religion, Ananias declared he might 

o it without circumcision. But Eleazar maintained, that it was a great 
impiety to remain uncircumcised; and when two eminent Gentiles fled to 
Josephus, (as he relates in the history of his own life,) the zealots among the 
Jews were urgent for their circumcision; but Josephus dissuaded them from 
insisting upon it. Such has been the difference in all ages between bigotry and 
moderation. 

4th. It is observable what a mighty stress they laid upon it. ‘They do not 
only say, You ought to be circumcised after the manner of Moses, and it will 
be good service to the kingdom of the Messiah if you be, and will best accom- 
modate matters between you and the Jewish converts, and we shall take it 
very kindly if you will, and shall converse the more familiarly with you; but, 
“Except ye be circumcised ye cannot be saved.” If you be not herein of our 
mind and way, you will never go to heaven; and therefore, of course, must 
go to hell. ote, It is common for proud imposers to enforce their own 
inventions under pain of damnation, and to tell people, unless they believe 
just as they would have them believe, and do just as they would have them 
do, they cannot be saved; it is impossible they should: not only their case is 
hazardous, but it is desperate. Thus the Jews tell the brethren, that except 
they be of their church, and come into their communion, and conform to the 
ceremonies of their worship. though otherwise good men and believers in 
Christ, yet they cannot be saved: salvation itself cannot save them. None are 
in Christ but they that are within their pale. We ought to see ourselves well 
warranted by the Word of God before we say, Except you do so and so, you 
cannot be saved. y 

Secondly. The opposition which Paul and Barnabas gave to this schismatical 
notion, which engrossed salvation to the Jews, now Christ had opened the 
door of salvation to the Gentiles; ver. 2, “they had no small dissension and 
disputation with them.” They would by no means yield to this doctrine; but 
appeared and argued publicly against it. . 

1. As faithful servants of Christ, they would not see his truths betrayed. 
They knew that Christ came to free us from the yoke of the ceremonial law, 
and to take down that wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles, and unite 
them both in himself; and therefore cannot bear to hear of circumcising the 
Gentile converts, when their instructions were only to baptize them. The 
Jews weuld unite with the Gentiles; that is, they would have them to conform 
in every thing to their rites, and then, and not till then, they will look upon 
them as their brethren: and no thanks to them, But this not being the way 
in which Christ designeth to unite them, it is not to be admitted. 

2. As spiritual fathers to the Gentile converts, they would not see their 
liberties encroached upon. They had told them, that if they believed in Jesus 
Christ they should be saved; and now to be told, that that was not enough 
to save them, except they were circumcised and kept the law of Moses, this 
was such a discouragement to them at setting out, and would be such a 
stumblingblock in their way, as might almost tempt them to think of returning 
into Egypt again; and therefore they set themselves against it. 

Thirdly. The expedient pitched upon for the preventing of the mischief of 
this dangerous notion, and the silencing of those that vented it, and the quiet- 
ing of the minds of the people, with reference to it. “They determined that 
Paul and Barnabas,” and some others of their number, “should go to Jerusa- 
lem to the apostles and elders,” concerning this doubt. Not that the church 
at Antioch had any doubt concerning it; they knew the liberty wherewith 
Christ had made them free: but they sent the case to Jerusalem, 

1, Because those who taught this doctrine came from Jerusalem, and pre- 
tended to have directions from the apostles there to urge circumcision upon 
the Gentile converts; it was, therefore, very proper to send to Jerusalem 
about it, to know if they had any such direction from the church there. And 


it was soon found to be all wrong, which yet pretended to be of apostolical 
right. It was true that these went out from them, ver. 24; but they never went 
with any such orders from them. ; 

2. Because those who were taught this doctrine would be the better con- 
firmed in their opposition to it, and in the less danger of being shocked and 
disturbed by it, if they were sure that the apostles and elders at Jerusalem 
(which was that Christian church that of all other retained the most affection 
to the law of Moses) were against it; and, if they could but have that under 
their hands, it would be the likeliest means to silence and shame these incen- 
diaries, who had pretended to have it from them. ; j 

3. Because the apostles at Jerusalem were fittest to be consulted in a point 
yet not fully settled, and being most eminent for an infallible spirit, peculiar 
to them as apostles, their decision would be likely to end the controversy. And 
it is the subtlety and malice of the great enemy of the church's peace, that it 
appears by Paul's frequent complaints of these Judaizing teachers, these false 
apostles, these deceitful workers, these enemies of the cross of Christ, that 
it had not that effect. : 

Fourthly. Their journey to Jerusalem upon this errand, yer. 3; where 
we find 

1. That they were honoured at parting. “They were brought on their way 
by the church ;” which was then much used as a token of respect to useful 
men, and is directed to be done after a godly sort, 3 Jno. 6. Thus the church 
shewed their favour to them who witnessed against these encroachments on 
the liberties of the Gentile converts, and stood up for them. 

2. That they did good as they went along. They were men that would not 
lose time, and therefore visited the churches by the way; they passed through 
Phenice and Samaria, and as they went “declared he conversion of the Gen- 
tiles,” and what wonderful success the Gospel had had among them; which 
“caused great joy to all the brethren.” Note, The progress of the Gospel is 
and ought to be, a matter of great joy. “All the brethren,” the faithful 
brethren in Christ's family, rejoice when more are born into the family; for 
the family will be never the poorer for the multitude of its children. In Christ 
and heaven there is portion enough, and inheritance enough for them all, 

| Fifthly. Their hearty welcome at Jerusalem, ver. 9. 


openly. “They cnme as ‘spies’ into an enemy’s camp, creeping in 
‘unawares,’ that hey might ascertain how far the Jewish law had 
been relaxed b the Christians at Antioch, their purpose being to 
bring the whole C .ursu under the bondage of the Mosaic yoke.” 
“Taught :” rether, “were teaching,” implying that they remained 
some time at Anuoch. There was no mistaking the drift of their 
teaching. They did not recommend circumcision, they asserted ita 
necessity to salvation, 
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t. The good entertainment their friends gave them. They were “received 
of the church, and of the apostles and elders,” were embraced as brethren, and 
had audience as messengers of the Sy arel ~ Antioch; they received them with 
all possible expressions of love and friendship. | : 

2. The eae entertainment they gave their friends. They “declared all 
things that God had done with them;” gave them an account of the success 
of their ministry among the Gentiles; not what they had done, but what 
God had done with them; what he had, by his grace in them, enabled them 
to do; and what he had, by his grace in their hearers, enabled them to receive. 
As they went they had planted, as they came back they had watered; but 
in both they were ready to own it was God that gave the increase. Note, It 
is a great honour to be employed for God, to be workers for pins for those 
that are so have him a worker with them, and he must have all the glory. 

Sixthly. The opposition they met with from the same party at Jerusalem, 
ver.5. When Barnabas and Paul gave an account of the multitude of the 
Gentiles, and of the great harvest of souls gathered in to Christ there, and 
all about them congratulated them upon it, there rose up certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees,” who received the tidings very coldly, and, though they 


believed in Christ, yet were not satisfied in the admission of those converts, 
but thought it was needful to cireumcise them. Observe here, 

1. That those who have been most prejudiced against the Gospel, yet have 
heen captivated by it; so mighty has it been through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds. When Christ was here upon earth, few or none of the rulers 
and of the Pharisees believed on him; but now there are those of the sect 
of the Pharisees which believed, and many of them, we hope, in sincerity. 

2, That it is very hard for men suddenly to get clear of their prejudices. 
These that had been Pharisees, even after they became ipneiaesney retained 
some of the old leaven. All did not so; witness Paul: but some dic , and had 
such a jealousy for the ceremonial law, and such a dislike of the Gentiles, that 
they could not admit the Gentiles into communion with them, unless they would 
be circumcised, and thereby engage themselves to keep the law of Moses. 
This was, in their opinion, needful; and, for their parts, they would not con- 
verse with them unless they submitted to it. " 


6 And the apostles and elders came together for 
to consider of this matter. 7 And when there had 
been much disputing, Peter rose up, and said unto 
them, Men and brethren, ye know how that a good 
while ago God made choice among us, that the 
Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the 
gospel, and believe. 8 And God, which knoweth 
tle hearts, bare them witness, giving them the Holy 
Ghost, even as he did unto us; 9 And put no 
difference between us and them, purifying their hearts 
by faith. 10 Now therefore why tempt ye God, to 
vit a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear? 11 
But we believe that through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as they. 12 
Then all the multitude kept silence, and gave 
audience to Barnabas and Paul, declaring what 
yniracles and wonders God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by them. 13. And after they had held 
their peace, James answered, saying, Men and 
brethren, hearken unto me: 14 Simeon hath de- 
clared how God at the first did visit the Gentiles, to 
take out of them a people for his name. 15 And 
to this agree the words of the prophets; as it is 
written, 16 After this I will return, and will build 
again the tabernacle of David, which is fallen down ; 
and I will build again the ruins thereof, and I will 
set it up: 17 That the residue of men might seek 
after the Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom my 
name is called, saith the Lord, who doeth all these 
things. 18 Known unto God are all his works from 
the beginning of the world. 19 Wherefore my 
sentence is, that we trouble not them, which from 
among the Gentiles are turned to God: 20 But 
that we write unto them, that they abstain from 
pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and from 
things strangled, and from blood. 21 For Moses of 
old time hath in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every sabbath day. 
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there is a spirit in man, Job xxxii. 7, 8. 


A.D. 52. 


We have here a council called, not by writ, but by consent, on this occasion 
ver. 6, “ The apostles and elders came together for to consider of this matter. 
They did not give their judgment separately, but came together to do it, that 
they might hear one another’s sense in this matter; for in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety and satisfaction. They did not give their judgment 
rashly, but considered of this matter. Though ee were clear voncerning it 
in their minds, yet they would take time to consider it, and to hear what was 
to be said by the adverse party; nor did the apostles give their judgment con- 
cerning it without the elders, the inferior ministers, to whom they thus conde- 
scended, and on whom they thus put an honour. Those that are most eminent 


_in gifts and graces, and are of the most exalted stations in the church, ought to 


shew respect, to their juniors and infcriors; for, though days should speak, yet 
Here is a direction to the pastcrs of 
the churches when difficulties arise to come together in solemn meetings for 
mutual advice and encouragement, that they may know one another's mings, and 
strengthen one another’s hands, and may act in concert. Now here we have, 

First. Peter’s orice in this synod. He did not in the least pretend to any 
primacy or headship in this synod; he was not master of this assembly, not so 
much as chairman, or moderator, pro hac vice,—‘ on this oceasion.’ For we do 
not find that either he spoke first to open the synod, there having been much 
Geputing before he rose up, nor that he spoke last to sum up tho cause, and 
collect the suffrages; but he was a faithful, prudent, zealous member f this 
assembly, and offered that which was very much to the purpose, and which 
would come better from him than from another, because he had himself been 
the first that preached the Gospel to the Gentiles. “ ‘There had been much 
disputing,” pro and con, upon this question, and liberty of speech allowed, as 
ought to be in such eases. Those of the sect of the Pharisees were some 
of them present, and allowed to say what they could in defence of those of their 
opinion at Antioch, which probably was answered by some of tle elders; such 
questions ought to be fairly disputed before they are decided. When both sides 
had been heard, Peter rose up and addressed himself to the assembly, Men and 
brethren, as did James afterwards, ver. 13. And here, 

1. He puts them in mind of the call and commission he had some time ago 
to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles; he wondered there should be any 
difficulty made of a matter already settled. Ye know that dy’ ijepav dpxaiwr, 
from the beginning of the days of the Gospel, many years ago, “God made 
choice among us” apostles, of one to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, and 
I was the person chosen, “that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word 
and believe,” ver. 7; you know I was questioned about it, and cleared myself 
to universal satisfaction; everybody rejoiced that ‘‘God had granted to the 
Gentiles repentance unto life,” and nobody said a word of circumeising them, 
nor was there any thought of such a thing: see ch. xi. 18. Why should the 
Gentiles who hear the word of the Gospel by Paul’s mouth be compelied to 
submit to circumcision any more than those that heard it by my mouth? or 
nk should the terms of their admission now be made harder than they were 
then? 

2. He puts them in mind how remarkably God owned him in preaching to the 
Gentiles, aud gave testimony to their sincerity in embracing the Christian 
faith: ver. 8, “God, who knows the hearts,” and therefore is able to Na 
infallibly of men, he “bore them witness,” that they were his indeed, by 
“giving them the Holy Ghost,” not only the graces and comforts, but the 
extraordinary, miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost, “even as he did unto us” 
apostles: see ch. xi, 16, 17. Note, Ist. “The Lord knows them that are his,” 
for he knows men’s hearts; and we are as our hearts are. 2nd. Those to whom 
God gives the Holy Ghost, he thereby bears witness to that they are his. Here 
we are said to be sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise—marked for God. 
God had bidden the Gentiles welcome to the Ye de of communion with Lim, 
without requiring them to be circumcised, and to keep the law; aud, therefore, 
shall not we admit them into communion with us, but upon those terms? ver. 9, 
“God has put no difference between us and them;” they, though Gentiles, are 
welcome to the grace of Christ, and the throne of grace, as we Jews are; why then 
should we set them at a distance, as if we were holier than they? Isa. Ixy. 5. 
Note, We ought not to make any other conditions of our brethrens acceptance 
with us, but such as God has made the conditions of their acceptance with 
him, Rom. xiv. 3. Now the Gentiles were fitted for communion with God, in 
having their hearts purified by faith, and that faith God’s own work in them; 
and therefore why should we think them unfit for communion with us, unless 


-they will submit to the ceremonial purifying enjoined by the law to us? Note, 


Ist. By faith the heart is purified; we are not only justified, and conscience 
purified, but the work of sanctification is begun and carried on. 2nd. Those 
that have their hearts purified by faith therein are made so nearly to resemble 
one another, that, whatever other difference there may be between them, no 
account is to be made of it; for the faith of all the saints is alike precious, and 
has like precious etfects, 2 Pet. i. 1; and they that BE it are united to Christ are 
so to look upon themselves as joined to one another, as that all distinctions, 
even that between Jew and Gentile, are merged and swallowed up in it. 

3. He sharply reproves those teachers (some of whom it is likely were 
present) who went about to bring the Gentiles under the obligation of the law 
of Moses, ver. 10. ‘he thing is so plain that he cannot forbear speaking of it 
with some warmth; “ Now, therefore,” since God has owned them for his, * why 
tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples,” of the believing 
Gentiles and their children—for cireumcision was a yoke upon their infant seed, 
who are here reckoned among the disciples—a yoke “which neither our fathers. 
nor we were able to bear?” Here he shews that in this attempt, Ist. They 
otfered a very great affront to God; You vas him by calling that in question 
which he hath already settled and determined by no less an indlestion than that 
of the gift of the Holy Ghost; ce do in effect ask, Did he know what he did? or 
was he in earnest in it? or will he abide by his own act? Will you try whether 
God, who designed the ceremonial law for the people of the Jews only, will 
now in its last ages, bring the Gentiles too under the obligation of it, to gratif: 

ou? Those tempt God who prescribe to him, and say, People cannot be save 
ai upon such and such terms, which God never appointed, as if the God of 
salvation must come into their measures. 2nd. ‘They offered a very great wrong 
to the disciples. Christ came to proclaim liberty to the captives, and they yo 
about to enslave those whom he has made free: see Neh. y. 8.* The ceremonial 
law was a heavy yoke; they and their fathers found it difficult to be borne, so 
numerous, so various, SO pompous were the institutions of it. ‘he distinction 
of meats was a heavy yoke, not only as it rendered conversation less pleasant, 
but as it embarrassed conscience with endless scruples. The ado that was made 
about even the unavoidable touch of a grave, or a dead body, the pollution 
contracted by it, and the many rules about purifying from that pollution, was 
a heavy burthen. This yoke Christ came to ease us of, and called those that 
were weary and heavy laden under it to come and take his yoke upon them, his 
easy yoke. Now for these teachers to go about to lay that yoke upon the neck 
of the Gentiles, which he came to tree even the Jews from, was the greatest 
injury imaginable to them. : eu 

4. Whereas the Jewish teachers had urged that circumcision was necess 
to salvation, Peter shews it was so far from being so, that both Jews ang 
Geutiles were to be saved purely “through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 


xv. 2. See Gal. ii. 1, which alludes to this same visit to Jerusalem. 
Professor Lightfoot gives the following reasons, amongst others, for 
identifying the two visits. The geography is the same in both 
accounts (Antioch and Jerusalem). The time the same, or not incon- 
sistent; St. Paul placing it fitteen or sixteen years after his conversion 
(the fourteenth year of Gal. ii, 1 being dated from the visit mentioned 
Gal. i.), and St. Luke’s narrative implies that they took place about 
B.o, 51. The persons are the same; the agitators similarly described. 
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The two apostles of the Gentiles are represented in ‘both accounts as 
attended. The subject of dispute the same; the results the same. (See 
Lightfoot on Galatians, pp. 122—124.) In Gal. ii. 2, St. Paul says he 
went up “by revelation,” here he is sent by the Church. Both 
accounts are doubtless true. In Galatians he mentions the inward 
motion; here the external impulse alone is noticed. (Compare chap. 
oy 29, 30, xxii, 17.) Titus (Gal ii. 1) was one of these “certain 
other,” 
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and no other way, ver. 11; ‘we believe to be saved through that grace’ only, 
miateiousy cwlnvac, we hope to be saved, or ‘ we believe unto salvation in the same 
manner as they,’ xa’ Sv tpémov kgxeivor. We that are circumcised believe to sal- 
vation, and so do they that are uncircumcised; and as our cireumcision will be 
no advantage to us, so their uncircumcision will be no disadvantage to them, 
for we must depend upon the grace of Christ for’salvation, and must apply 
that grace by faith as well as they. There is not one way of salvation for the 
Jews and another for the Gentiles; “neither circumcision avails any thing nor 
uneireumcision,” that is neither here nor there, “but faith which works by love,” 
Gal. y.6. Why should we burthen them with the law of Moses as necessary 
to their salvation, when it is not that, but the Gospel of Christ, that is necessary 
both to our salvation and theirs? z.* "1 : 

Secondly. An account of what Barnabas and Paul said in this synod, which 
did not need to be related; for they only gave in a narrative of what was 
recorded in the foregoing chapters, “what miracles and wonders God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by them,” ver. 12. This they had given in to the 
ehureh at Antioch, ch. xiv. 27; to their brethren by the way, ch. xv.3; and now 
again to the synod. And it was very proper to be given in here. That which 
was contended for was, that the Gentiles ought to submit to the law of Moses; 
now, in opposition to this, Paul and Barnabas undertake to shew, by a plain 
relation ouidtiors of fact, that God owned the preaching of the pure Gospel 
to them without the law, and therefore to press the law upon them now was 
to undo what God had done. Observe i 

1, What account they gave. ‘They declared or opened in order, and with all 
the magnifying and affecting circumstances, what glorious miracles, “‘ what 
signs and wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by them:” what 
confirmation he had given to their preaching by miracles wrought in the kingdom 
of nature; and what suecess he had given to it by miracles wrought in the 
kingdom of grace. Thus God had honoured these apostles whom the Jewish 
teachers condemned; and had thus honoured the Gentiles whom they con- 
tenined. What needed they any other advocate, when God himself p eaded 
their cause? The conversion of the Gentiles was itself a wonder; all things 
considered, no less than a miracle. Now, if they received the Holy Ghost by 
the hearing of faith, why should they be embarrassed with the works of the 
law ? see Gal. iii. 2. : 

2. What attention was given to them. “ All the multitude” (who, though they 
had not votes, yet came together to hear what was said.) “kept silence, and gave 
audience to Paul and Barnabas.” It should seem they took more notice of 
their narrative than they did of all the arguments that were offered. As in 
natural philosophy and medicine nothing so satisfactory as experiments, and 
im law nothing so satisfactory as cases adjudged, so in the things of (rod the 
hest explication of the word of Aare is the accounts given of the operations of 
th» Spirit of grace; these the multitude will with silence give audience to. They 
that fear God will most readily hear them that can tell them what God has done 
for their souls, or by their means, Ps. lxvi. 16. : y 

Thirdly. The speech which James made to the synod. He did not interrupt 
Paul and Barnabas, though it is likely he had before heard their narrative, but 
let them go on with it for the edification of the company, and that they might 
h ve it from the first and best hand; but, “after they had held their peace,” 
then James stood up; “ Ye may all prophesy, one by one,” 1 Cor. xiv. 31. God 
i- the God of order. He let Paul and Barmebas say what they had to say, and 
tlen he made the application of it; the hearing of variety of ministers may be 
of use, when one truth doth not drive out, but clench, another. 

|. He addresseth himself respectfully to those present. “ Men and brethren, 
hearken unto me ;” ye are men, and therefore it is to be hoped will hear reason 
you are my brethren, and therefore will hear me with candour. We are all 

»rethren, and equally concerned in this cause that nothing be done to the 
dishonour of Christ and the uneasiness of Christians. 

2. He refers himself to what Peter had said concerning the conversion of the 
Gentiles; ver. 14, “Simeon,” that is, Simon Peter, “hath declared” and opened 
the matter to you “how God at the first did visit the Gentiles” in Cornelius and 
his friends, who were the firstfruits of the Gentiles; how, when the Gospel 
began first to spread, presently the Gentiles were invited to come and take the 
benetit of it. nd James observes here, Ist. That the grace of God was the 
rise of it. It was God that visited the Gentiles; and it was a kind visit. Had 
they been left to themselves they would never have visited him, but the ac- 
quaintanee began on his part. lie not only visited and redeemed his people. 
but visited and redeemed those that were “ Lo-ammi,” ‘nota people.’ 2nd. That 
the glory of God was the end of it. It was “to take out of them a people for his 
name,” who should glorify him, and in whom he would be glorified. As of old 
he took the Jews, so now the Gentiles, to be to him “for a name, and for a 
praise, and for a glory,” Jer. xiii. 11. Let all the people of God remember 
Se therefore they are thus dignified in God, that God may be glorified in 
them. 

3. He confirms this with a quotation out of the Old Testament. He could 
not prove the calling of the Gentiles by a vision as Peter could, or by miracles 
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| when Dayid’s tabernacle is set up, they shall seek the Lord their God, and 
| David their king, Hos. iii.5; Jer. xxx. 9. Then Israel shall possess the remnant 
of Edom, so it is in the Hebrew; but the Jews called all the Gentiles Edomices, 
and, therefore, the Septuagint there leaves out the particular mention of Edom, 
and read it just as it is here, “that the residue of men might seek,” (St. James 
here adds, “after the Lord,”) “and all the Gentiles, or heathen, upon whom my 
| name is called.” The Jews were for many ages so peculiarly favoured, that 
| the residue of men seemed neglected; but now God will have an eye to them 
and his name shall be called upon the Gentiles. His name shall be declared and 
published among them, and they shall be brought both to know his name and 
to call upon it. ‘They shall call themselves the people of God, and he shall 
eall them so; and thus, by consent of both parties. his name is called upon 
them. This promise we may depend upon the fulfilling of in its season, and 
now it begins to be fulfilled, for it is added: “saith the Lord, who doeth this,” 
who doeth “all these things,” so the Seventy there, and the apostle here. He 
saith it who doth it, who therefore said it because he was determined to do its 
and who therefore doth it because he had said it: for though with us saying 
and doing are two things, el are not so with God. ‘The uniting of Jews anc 
Gentiles in one body, and all these things that were done in order to it, which 
was here foretold, were, First. What God did; this was the Lord’s doing, 
whatever instruments were employed init. And, Secondly. It was what God de- 
lighted in, and was well pleased with; for he is the God of the Gentiles as well 
as the Jews, and it is his honour to be “rich in mercy to all that call upon him.” 

4. He resolves it into the purpose and counsel of God; ver. 18, “ Known unto 
God are all his works from the beginning of the world.” He not only foretold 
the calling of the Gentiles, many ages ago, by the prophets; and, therefore, 
it ought not to be a surprise or stumblingblock to us, but he foresaw and fore- 
ordained it in his eternal counsels, which are unquestionably wise and unaiterably 
firm. It is an excellent maxim here laid down concerning all God’s works, 
both of providence and Bees in the natural and spiritual kingdom, that they 
were all “known unto him from the beginning of the world,” from the time 
he first began to work, which supposeth fis knowing them, as other scriptures 
speak, “from before the foundation of the world,” and therefore from all 
eternity. Note, Whatever God doth he did before design and determine to 
do; for it is said, Eph. i. 11, he works all, not only according to his will, but 
“according to the counsel of his will.” He not only doth whatever he deter- 
mined, Ps, exxxy. 6, which is more than we can do; our purposes are frequently 
broken off, and our measures broken ; but he detebmined What he doth. What- 
ever he may say to prove us, he himself knoweth what he will do. We know not 
our works beforehand, but must do as occasion shall serve, 1 Sam. x.7. What 
we shall do in such or such a case, we cannot tell till it comes to the setting to; 
but “known unto God are all his works.” In the volume of his book, calle 
the Scriptures of truth, Dan. x. 21, they are all written in order, without any 
rasure or interlining, Ps. xl. 7. And all God’s works will in the day of review 
be found to agree exactly with his counsels, without the least error or variation. 
We are poor short-sighted creatures, the wisest men can see but a little way 
before them, and not at all with any certainty: but this is our comfort, that, 
whatever uncertainty we are at, there is an infallible certainty in the Divine 
prescience ; “known unto God are all his works.” 

+b. He gives his advice what was to be done in the present case, as the matter 
now stood, with reference to the Gentiles; ver. 9, ‘“‘ My sentence is,” éyw xpua, 
I give it as my opinion, or judgment; not as having authority over the rest, but 
as being an pe Bt with them. Now his advice is, 

Ist. That circumcision and the observation of the ceremonial law be by no 
means imposed upon the Gentile converts; no, nor so much as recommended 
or mentioned to them. There are many from among the Gentiles that are 
turned to God, in Christ, and we hope there will be many more. Now I am 
clearly for using them with all possible tenderness, and putting no manner of 
hardahig or discouragement upon them, “i wupevoxAeiv, not to give them any 
molestation or disturbance, or suggest any thing to them that may be dis- 
quieting, or raise scruples in their minds, or perplex them. Note, Great care 
must be taken not to discourage or disyuiet young converts with matters of 
doubtful disputation. Let the essentials of religion, which an awakened con- 
science will readily receive, be first impressed deeply upon them, and those will 
satisfy them and make them easy ; and let not things foreign and circumstantial 
be urged upon them, which will but trouble them. The kingdom of God, which 
they are to be trained up in, is not meat and drink; either the opposition, or 
the imposition of indifferent things, which will but trouble them; but ‘it is 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” which we are sure will 
trouble nobody. : : : : 

2nd. That yet it would be well, that in some things which gave most offence 
to the Jews, the Gentiles should comply with them, Because they must not 
humour them so far as to be circumcised and keep the whole law, it doth not 
therefore follow that they must act in a continual contradiction to them, and 
study how to provoke them. It will please the Jews, (and if a little thing will 
oblige them, better do so than cross them,) if the Gentile converts abstain 


wrought by his hand as Paul and Barnabas could. But he would prove that 
it was foretold in the Old Testament, and therefore it must he fulfilled; ver. 15, 
“To this agree the words of the prophets,” most of the Old Testament pro- 
phets spoke more or less of the calling in of the Gentiles, even Moses himself, 
Rom. x. 19. It was the general expectation of the pious Jews, that the Messiah 
should be a light to lighten the Gentiles, Lu. ii. 32, But James waves the more 
illustrious prophecies of this, and pitches upon one that seemed more obscure; 
“it is written,” Am. ix 12, where is foretold, 

Ist. The setting up of the kingdom of the Messiah; ver. 16, “1 will raise up 
the tabernacle of David that is fallen.” The covenant was made with David 
and his seed, but the house and family of David is here called his tabernacle, 
beeause David in his beginning was a shepherd, and dwelt in tents; and his 
house that had been as a stately palace, was become a mean and despicable 
tabernacle, reduced in a manner to its small beginning; this tabernacle was 
ruined and fallen down. There had not been for many ages a king of the house 
of David: the sceptre was departed from Judah, the royal family was sunk 
and buried in obscurity, and, as it should seem, not inquired after ; but God will 
return and will build it again. raise it out of its ruins, a phoenix out of its ashes, 
and this was now lately fulfilled when our Lord Jesus was raised out of that 
ey, had “the throne of his father David given him,” with a promise that “he 
should reign over the house of Jacob for ever,” Lu. i.32. And when the taber- 
nacle of Dayid was thus rebuilt in Christ, all the rest of it was not many years 
after wholly extirpated and cut off, as was also the nation of the Jews itself, 
and all their Fenccloeles lost. The church of Christ may be called the taber- 
nacle of David; this may sometimes be brought very low, and may seem to be 
in ruins, but it shall be built again, its withering interests shall revive ; it is cast 
down but not destroyed,—even dry bones are made to live. P 

2nd. ‘The bringing in of the Gentiles as the effect and consequence of this; 
ver, 17, ““ That the residue of men might seek after the Lord.” Not the Jews 
only, who thought they had the onope ly of the tabernacle of David, but the 
residue of men, sueh 4s had hitherto been left out of the pale of the visible 
pein . They must now, upon this re-edifying of the tabernacle of David, be 
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ht to seek after the Lord, and to inquire how they may obtain his favour; 
ae 


xv. 6. In Gal. ii. St. Paul speaks of a private interview with the 
apostles. -This probably took place previous to the general council, 
that there might be no misunderstanding in public. It was a 
prudent course on the part of St. Paul, and was quite characteristic 

him. 
< xv 7. It was probably about fifteen years since the conversion of 
Cornelius. Peter lays stress on the length of time which had elapsed, 
to show that the question in dispute had heen settled long ago, 


First. “From pollutions of idols, and from fornication ;” which are two bad 
things, and always to be abstained from; but writing to them particularly and 
expressly to abstain from them (because in these things the Jews were jealous 
of the Gentile converts lest they should transgress) would very much gratify 
the Jews. Not but that the apostles, both in preaching and writing to the 
Gentiles that embraced Christianity, were careful to warn against, Ist. Pollu- 
tions of idols; that they should have no manner of fellowship with idolaters in 
their idolatrous worships, and particularly not in the feasts they held upon 
their sacrifices: see 1 Or x. 14, &c.; 2 Cor. vi. 14, &c. 2nd. Fornication, and 
all manner of uncleanness. How large, how pressing is St. Paul in his cautions 
against this sin! 1 Cor. vi. 9,15; Eph. v. 3, &c. But the Jews, who were willing 
to think the worst of those they did not like, suggested, that these were things 
which the Gentiles, even after conversion, allowed themselves in, and the apostles 
of the Gentiles connived at it. Now to obviate this suggestion, and to leave no 
room for this calumny, St. James adviseth, that, besides the private admonitions 
which were given them by their ministers, they should be publicly warned 
to “abstain from pollutions of idols, and from fornication ;” that herein they 
should be very circ: mspect, and should avoid all appearance of those two evils, 
which would be in so particular ¢ manner offensive to the Jews. Secondly. 
“From things Petated. and from blood ;” which, though not evilin themselves, 
as the other two, nor designed to bc always abstained from, as those were, yet 
they had been forbidden by the precepts of Noah, Gen. ix. 4, before the giving 
of the law of Moses. And the Jews had a great dislike to them, and to al 
those that tock a liberty to use them; and, therefore, to avoid giving offence, 
let the Gentile converts abridge themselves of their liberty herein, | Cor. viii. 9, 13. 
Thus we must become all things to all men. 

6. He gives a reason for his advice—that great respect ought to be shewed 
to the Jews; for they have been so long accustomed to the solemn injunetions 
of the ceremonial law, that they must be borne with, if they cannot presently 
come off from them, ver. 27; for “‘ Moses hath of old them that preach him in 
every city,” his writings (a considerable part of which is the ceremonial law) 
‘being read in the synagogues every sabbath day.” You cannot blame them 
if they have a great veneration for the law of Moses, for. besides that they 


xv. 11. Compare Gal. ii. 14, where Paul uses very much the 
same argument to Peter at Antioch. 

xv. 12. “Kept silence:” the “much disputing” (verse 7) was 
arrested by Peter's speech, which tranquillised the minds of his 
hearers, 

xv. 13. “James:” the brother of the Lord, He was called by 
Jews and Christians “the Just,” from the sanctity of his cha- 
racter, ‘If we may presume to judge from the character of his 
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are very sure God spake by Moses, Ist. Moses is continually preached to them, 
and they are called upon to remember the law of Moses, Mal. iv. 4. Note, 
Even that word cf God which is written to us should also be preached. Those 
that have the Scriptures, yet have need of ministers to help them to understand 
and apply the Scriptures. 2nd. His writings are read in a solemn, religious 
manner, in their synagogues, and on the sabbath day, in the place, and at the 
time of their meetings for the worship of God, so that from their childhood 
they have been trained up ina regard to the law of Moses ; the observance of 
it is a part of their religion. 3rd. This has been done of old time; they have 
received from their fathers an honour for Moses; they have antiquity for it. 
4th. This has been done in every city, wherever there are any Jews, so that 
none of them can be ignorant what stress that law laid upon these things. 
And therefore, -though the Gospel hath set us free from these things, yet they 
cannot be blamed if they are loath to part with them, and cannot of a sudden 
be persuaded to look upon those things as needless and indifferent which they 
and their fathers before them had been so long taught, and taught of God too, 
to place religion in. And therefore we must give them time, must meet them 
half-way; they must be borne with a while, and brought on gradually, and we 
must comply with them as far as we can without betraying our gospel liberty. 
‘hus doth this apostle shew the spirit of a moderator, that is, a spirit of mode- 
ration, being careful to give no offence either to Jew or Gentile, and contriving 
as much as may be to please both sides, and provoke neither. Note, We are 
not to think it strange if people be wedded to customs which they have had 
transmitted to them from their fathers, and which they have been educated 
in an opinion of as sacred; and therefore allowances must be made in such 
cases, and not rigour used. 


22 Then pleased it the apostles and elders, with 
the whole church, to send chosen men of their own 
company to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas; namely, 
Judas surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief men among 
the brethren: 23 And they wrote letters by them 
after this manner; The apostles and elders and 
brethren send greeting unto the brethren which are 
of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia: 
24 Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which 
went out from us have troubled you with words, 
subverting your souls, saying, Ye must be circum- 


cisod, and keep the law: to whom we gave no such | 
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commandment: 25 It seemed good unto us, being 
assembled with one accord, to send chosen men unto 
rou with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, 26 Men 
that have hazarded their lives for the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 27 We have sent therefore Judas 
and Silas, who shall also tell you the same things 
by mouth. 28 For it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things; 29 That ye abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication : from which 
if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well. Fare ye 
well. 30 So when they were dismissed, they came 
to Antioch: and when they had gathered the mul- 
titude together, they delivered the epistle: 31 
Which when they lad read, they rejoiced for the 
consolation. 32 And Judas and Silas, being pro- 
phets also themselves, exhorted the brethren with 
many words, and confirmed them. 83 And after 
they had tarried there a space, they were let go in 

eace from the brethren unto the apostles. 34 


Notwithstanding it pleased Silas tc abide there still. 
35 Paul also and Barnabas continued in Antioch, 
teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with 
many others also. 


We have here the result of the consultation that was had at Jerusalem, about 
the imposing of the ceremonial law upon the Gentiles. Much more, it is likely, 
was said about it than is here recorded ; but at length it was brought to a head, 
and the advice which James gave was universally approved of, and agreed to, 
nemine contradicente,—‘ unanimously ;’ and letters were accordingly sent by 
messengers of their own to the Gentile converts, acquainting them with their 
sentiments in this matter, which would be a great confirmation to them against 
the false teachers. Now, observe here, 

First. The choice of the delegates that were to be sent with Paul and 
Barnabas on this errand: not as if they had any suspicion of the fidelity of 
these great men, and could not trust them with their letters, or as if they 
thought those to whom they sent them would suspect them to have altered 
any thing in their letter; no, their charity thought no such evil concerning 
men of such tried integrity, but, 

1. They thought fit to send “men of their own company to Antioch with 
Paul and Barnabas,” ver. 22. This was agreed to by “the apostles and elders, 
with the whole church,” who it is likely undertook to bear their charges, 
1 Cor. ix. 7. They sent these messengers, Ist. Tio shew their respect to the 
church at Antioch, as a sister church, though a younger sister, and that they 
looked upon it as upon the same level with them; as also, that they were 
desirous farther to know their state. 2nd. To encourage Paul and Barnabas 
and to make their journey home the more pleasant (for it is likely they travelled 
on foot) by sending such excellent men to bear them company; amicus pro 
vehiculo,—‘a friend instead of a carriage.’ 3rd. To put a reputation upon the 
letters they carried, that it might appear a solemn embassy, and so much the 
more regard might be had to the message, which was likely to meet with 
opposition from some. 4th. To keep up the communion of saints, and culti- 
vate an acquaintance between churches and ministers that were at a distance 
from each other, and to shew that, though they were many, yet they were one, 

2. Those they sent were not inferior persons, who mish serve to carry the 
letters, and attest the receipt of them from the apostles; but they were chosen 
men, and chief men among the brethren, men of eminent gifts, graces, and 
usefulness; for those are the things which denominate men chief among the 
brethren, and qualify them to be the messengers of the churches. They are 
here named: Judas, who was called Barsabas, probably the brother of that 
Joseph who was called Barsabas, that was a candidate for the apostleshi 
ch. i. 23. The character which these men had in the church at Jerusdiem would 
have some influence upon them that came from Judwa, as those false teachers 


the ministers, the ordinary te ce they had advised with in this case 


2. Here is a just and severe rebuke to the Ae at teachers ; ver. 23, “ We 
have heard that certain which went out from us have troubled you with 
words,” and we are very much concerned to hear it. Now this is to let them 
know, that those who preached this doctrine were false teachers, both as they | 
produced a false commission, and as they taught a false doctrine. Ist. They 
did a great deal of wrong to the apostles and ministers at Jerusalem, in pre- 
barra that they had instructions from them, to impose the ceremonial law 
upon the Gentiles, when there was no colour for such a pretension. They 
went out from us indeed; they were such as belonged to our church, which, 
when they had a mind to travel, we gave them perhaps a testimonial of ; but 
as for their urging the law of Moses upon you, we gave them “no such eom- 
mandment,” nor had we ever thought of such a thing, nor given them the least 
occasion to use our names init. It is no new thing for apostolical authority 
to be pleaded in defence of those doctrines and practices which yet tie aposties 
gave neither command nor encouragement for. 2ud. They did a creat deal 


epistle, to say nothing of the particulars which tradition has handed 
down concerning him, his decision would come with remarkable 
weight on this occasion; for he is, among all sacred writers of the 
New Testament, the representative of the strictest adherence to and 
loftiest appreciation of the pure standard of legal morality. All 
that the law was, from its intrinsic holiness, justice, and goodness, 
capable of being to Christians, he would be sure to attribute to it. 
4nd therefore, when his judgment, as well as that of Peter, is given 
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in favour of the freedom of the Gentiles, the disputers, even the 
Pharisaic party, are silenced’ (Alford). ? ; 

xv. 23, “Cilicia.” From this we gather that the disturbing 
teaching of these Judaisers had spread farther than Antioch, inte 
Cilicia. Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, was Paul’s native town. 

xv. 24. “Subverting:” the word means turning up the founda- 
tions. The teaching of these Judaisers threatened the foundations 
of their faith. (See Gal. v. 4.) i hace wd 
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of wrong to the Gentile converts, in saying, “ Ye must be circumcised, and must 
keep the law.” First. 1t perplexed them. They have troubled you with words; 
have occasioned disturbance and disquietment to you; you depended upor those 
who told you, If you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, you shall be saved ; and 
now you are béeetlat by those that tell you, you must keep the law of Moses, 
or you cannot be saved; by which you see yourselves drawn into a snare. 
They trouble you with words; words, and nothing else; very words; sound, 
but no substance. How has the church been troubled with words, by the 
pride of men that loved to hear themselves talk! Secondly. It endangered 
them ; they subverted their souls, pee them into disorder, and pulled down 
that which had been built up. _They took them off from pursuing pure 
Christianity, and minding the business of that, by filling their heads with the 
necessity of circumcision, and the law of Moses, which were nothing to the 
purpose. 

3. Here is an honourable testimony given of the messengers by whom these 
letters were sent. Ist. Of Paul and Barnabas, whom these Judaizing teachers 
had opposed and censured, as having done their work by the halves, because 
they had brought the Geutile converts to Christianity only, and not to Judaism, 
Let them say what they will of these men, First. They are men that are dear 
to us; they are our beloved Barnabas and Paul, men whom we have a value 
for, a kindness for, a concern for. Sometimes it is good for those that are of 
eminency to express their esteem, not only for the despised truth of Christ, but 
for the despised 
and weaken the hands of their opposers. Secondly. They are men that have 
signalized themselves in the service of Christ, and therefore have deserved 
well of all the churches; they are “men that have hazarded their lives for 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ver. 26; and therefore are worthy of 
double honour, and cannot be suspected of having sought any secular advan- 
tage to themselves; for they have ventured their all for Christ, have engaged 
in the most dangerous services, as good soldiers of Christ, and not only in 
laborious services. It is not likely that such faithful confessors should be 
unfaithful preachers. They that urged circumcision did it to avoid | eae ha 
Gal. vi. 12,13. They that opposed it knew they thereby na a8 themselves 
to persecution; and which of these were most likely to be in the right? 
2nd. Of Judas and Silas. They are chosen men, ver. 25; and they are men 
that have heard our debates, and are perfectly ap rised of the matter, and will 
“tell you the same things by mouth,” ver. 27. What is of use to us it is good 
to have both in writing and by word of mouth, that we may have the advantage 
both of reading and of hearing it. ‘The apostles refer themselves to the bearers 
for a farther account of their judgment and their reasons; and the bearers 
will refer themselves to their letters for the certainty of their determination. 

4. Here is the direction given, what to require from the Gentile converts. 
Where observe, , 

Ist. The matter of the injunction, which is according to the advice given 
by St. James, that to avoid giving offence to the Jews, First. They should 
never eat any thing that they knew had been offered in sacrifice to an idol; but 
ook upon it as, though clean in itself, yet thereby polluted to them. ‘This 
prohibition was afterwards in part taken off, for they were allowed to eat 
whatever was sold in the shambles, or set before them at their friends’ table, 
though it had been offered to idols, sedien 4s when there was danger of giving 
otfence by it, that is, of giving occasion either to a weak Christian to think the 
worse of our Christianity, or to a wicked heathen to think the better of his 
idolatry; and in those cases it is good to forbear, 1 Cor. x. 25, &c. This to us 
is an antiquated case. Secondly. That they should not eat blood, or drink it; 
out avoid every thing that looked cruel and barbarous in that ceremony which 
had been of so long standing. Z'hirdly. That they should not eat any thing 
‘that was strangled, or died of itself, or had not the blood let out. Fourthly. 
That they should be very strict in censuring those that were guilty of forni- 
cation, or marrying within the degrees prohibited by the Levitical law, which 
some think is principally intended here: see 1 Cor. v. 1. Dr. Hammond states 
this matter thus: The Judaizing teachers would have the Gentile converts 
to submit to all that those submitted to whom they called the proselytes of 
righteousness, to be circumcised, and keep the whole law. But the apostles 
required no more of them than what was required of the proselytes of the gate, 
which was to observe the seven precepts of the sons of Noah, which he thinks 
are here referred to. But the only ground of this decree being in complaisance 
to the rigid Jews that had embraced the Christian faith, and, except in that 
one case of scandal, all meats being pronounced free ana indifferent to all 
Christians, as soon as the reason of the decree ceased, which at farthest was 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the obligation of it ceased likewise. ‘ These 
things are ina particular manner offensive to the Jews, and therefore do not 
disoblige them herein for the present; in a little time the Jews will incorporate 
with the Gentiles, and then the danger is over.’ 

2nd. ‘The manner how it is worded. First. They express themselves with 
something of authority, that what they wrote might be received with respect, 
and deference paid to it; “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us,” that 
is, to us under the conduct of the Holy Ghost, and by direction from him. Not 
7 the apostles, but others were endued with spiritual gifts extraordinary, 
and knew more of the mind of God than any since those gifts ceased can pre- 
tend to; their infallibility gave an incontestable authority to their decrees ; 
and they would not order any thing, because it seemed good to them, but that 
they knew it first seemed good to the Holy Ghost. Or, it refers to what the 
Holy Ghost had determined in this matter formerly. When the Holy Ghost 
descended upon the apostles he endued them with the gift of tongues, in order 
to their preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, which was a plain indication of 
God’s purpose to call them in. When the Holy Ghost descended upon Cor- 
nelius and his friends, upon Peter’s preaching, it was plain Christ designed the 
taking down of the Jewish pale, within which they fancied the Spirit had been 
inclosed. Secondly. They express themselves with abundance of tenderness, 
and fatherly concern. Ist. ey are afraid of burthening them; We will lay 
upon you no greater burthen. So far were they from delighting to impose upon 
them, that they dreaded nothing so much as so par too far upon them, so as 
to discourage them at their setting out. 2nd. They impose upon them no other 
but necessary things. The avoiding of fornication is necessary to all Christians, 
at all times; the avoiding of things strangled, and of blood, and of things 
offered to idols, is necessary at this time, for the keeping up of a good under- 
standing between you and the Jews, and the preventing of offence ; and as long 
as it continues necessary for that end, and no longer, it is enjoined. Note, 


Church rulers should impose only necessary things,—things that Christ has | 


made duty, and have a real tendency to the edification of the church, and, as 
these here, to the uniting of good Christians. If they impose things only to 
shew their own authority, and to try people’s obedience, they forget that they 
have not authority to make new laws, but only to see that the laws of Christ 
be duly executed, and to enforce the observation of them. 3rd. They enforce 
their order with a commendation of those that shall Sepany with it, rather than 
with the condemnation of those that shall transgress it. They do not conclude, 
‘From which, if you do not keep yourselves, ye shall be an anathema,’ ye shall 
be cast out of the church, and accursed, according to the style of after councils, 
an particularly that of Trent; but, “ From which, if you keep yourselves,” as we 
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reachers and defenders of that truth, to Encourage them, | 
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flo not question but ye will, “ye shall do well.” It will be for the glory of 
God, the furtherance of the Gospel, the strengthening of the hands of your 


brethren, and your own credit and comfort. It is all sweetness, and love, and 
good humour, such as became the followers of Him, who, when he called us 
to take his yoke upon us, assured us we should find him meek and lowly 


in heart. The ditference of the style of the true apostles from that of the 
false is very observable; they that were for imposing the ceremonial law were 
positive and imperious, Except ye keep it, ye cannot be saved, ver. 13 you are 
excommunicated ipso facto,—‘ at once,’ and delivered to Satan. ‘The apostles 
of Christ, that only recommend necessary things, are mild and gentle; “ From 
which if ye keep yourselves ye shall do well,” and as becomes you; “fare ye 
well.” We are hearty well-wishers to your honour and peace. 

Thirdly. The delivering of the letters, and how the messengers disposed 
of themselves. 

1. When they were dismissed, had had their audience of leave of the apostles, 
(it is probable they were dismissed with prayer, and a solemn blessing in the 
name of the Lord, and with instructions and encouragements in their work,) 
they then came to Antioch; they stayed no longer at Jersualem than till their 
business was done, and then came back; and perhaps were met at their returp 
by them that brought them on their way at their setting out; for those that 
have taken pains in public service ought to be countenanced and encouraged. 

2. As soon as they came to Antioch, they “gathered the multitude together, 
delivered the epistle” to them, ver. 30, 31, that they might all know what it was 
that was forbidden them, and might observe these orders, which would be no 
ditficulty for them to do; most of them having been, before their conversion 
to Christ, proselytes of the gate, who had laid themselves under these restric- 
tions already. But this was not all; it was that they might know that no more 
than this was forbidden them, that it was no loner a sin to eat swine’s flesh,— 
no longer a pollution to touch a grave, or a dead body. 

3. The people were wonderfully pleased with the orders that came from 
Jerusalem; ver. 31, “ they rejoiced for the consvlation;” and a great consolation 
it was to the multitude, Ist. That they were coutirmed in their freedom fron: 
the yoke of the ceremonial law, and were not burthened with that, as those 
upstart teachers would have had them to be. It was a comfort to them to hear 
that the carnal ordinances were no longer imposed on them, which perplexed 
the conscience, but could not purify or pacify it, 2nd. That those who troubled 
their minds with an attempt to force circumcision upon them were hereby for 
the present silenced, and put to confusion; the fraud of their pretensions to an 
apostolical warrant being now discovered. 3rd. That the Gentiles were hereby 
encouraged to receive the Gospel, and those that had received it to adhere to 
it. 4th. That the peace of the church was hereby restored, and that removed 
which threatened a division. All this was consolation, which they rejoiced in, 
and blessed God for. 

4 They got the strange ministers that came from Jerusalem to give them each 
a sermon, and more; ver. 32, “ Judas and Silas, being prophets also themselves,” 
endued with the Holy Ghost, and called to the work, and being likewise 
intrusted by the apostles to deliver some things relating to this matter by word 
of mouth, thay “ exhorted the brethren with many words, and confirmed them.” 
fiven they that had the constant preaching of Paul and Barnabas yet were glad 
of the help of Judas and Silas. ‘he diversity of the gifts of ministers is of use 
to the church. Observe, What is the work of ministers with those that are in 
| Christ ; Ist. To contirm them, by bringing them to see more reason both for 
their faith in Christ and their obedience to him; to confirm their choice of 
Christ, and their resolutions for Christ. 2nd. ‘To exhort them to perseverance, 
and to the particular duties required of them; to quicken them to that which 
is good, and direct them in it. ‘They comforted the brethren, so it may be 
rendered, and that would contribute to the contirming of them; for the joy of 
the Lord will be our strength. They exhorted them with many words, they 
used a very great copiousness and variety of expression; one word would attect 
one, and another another; and therefore, though what they had to say might 
have been summed up in a few words, yet it was for the edification of the church 
that they used many words, da Aoyou roAAOV,— with much speech, much reason- 
ing; “precept must be upon precept.” 

5. The dismission of the Jerusalem ministers, ver. 33. When they had ‘spent 
some time among them,’ so it might be read, roujcavres xpdvov, having made some 
stay, and having made it to good purpose, not having trifled away time, but 
having filled it up, they were let go in page from the brethren at Antioch to 
the apostles at Jerusalem, with all possible expressions of kindness and respeet ; 
they thanked them for their coming and pains, and the good service they had 
done, wished them their health, and a good journey home; and committed them 
to the custody of the peace of God. ; f 

6. The continuance of Silas, notwithstanding, together with Paul and Bay 
nabas, at Antioch. Ist. Silas, when it came to the setting to, would not go bac! 
with Judas to Jerusalem; but let him go home himself, and chose rather to 
abide still at Antioch, ver. 34; and we have no reason at all to blame him for it, 
though we know not the reason that moved him to it. Iam apt to think the 


congregations at Antioch were both more large and more lively than those at 
Jerusalem, and that tempted him to stay there, and he did well. So did Judas, 
who, notwithstanding this, returned to his post of service at Jerusalem. 
2nd. Paul and Barnabas, though their work lay seen: among the Gentiles, yet 
continued for some time in Antioch, being pleased with the society of the min 

isters and people there, which, it should seem by divers passages, was more than 
ordinarily inviting. They continued there, not to take their pleasure, but 
“teaching and ey the word of God.” Antioch being the chief city of 
Syria, it is likely there was a great resort of Gentiles thither from all parts 
upon one account or other, as there was of Jews to Jerusalem: so that in 
preaching there, they did in effect preach to many nations ; for they preached to 
those who would carry the report of what they preached to many nations, and 
thereby prepare them for the apostles coming in person to preach to them: and 
thus they were not only not idle at Antioch, but were serving their main inten- 
tion. 3rd. There were many others also there, labouring at the same oar. ‘lhe 
multitude of workmen in Christ’s vineyard doth not give us a writ of ease. 
Even there where there are many others labouring in the word and doctrine, 
yet there may be opportunity for us; others’ zeal and usefulness should excite 
us, not lay us asleep. 


36 And some days after Paul said unto Barnabas, 
Let us go again and visit our brethren in every city 
where we have preached the word of the Lord, and 
see how they do. 37 And Barnabas determined to 
take with them John, whose surname was Mark. 

138 But Paul thought not good to take him with 
them, who departed from them from Pamphylia, and 
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xv. 28. See Commentary above, also verse 8 and chap. xi. 47, 
where Peter adduces the gift of the Holy Spirit on the Gentiles 
asa reason for his baptising them. May there not then be an allu- 
gion to this same gift, as showing the mind of the Spirit on this 
‘disputed point? Would he have descended on the uncircumcised 
Gentiles, if circumcision had been necessary to salvation ? sbow 
_ xy. 35. It seems probable that during this interval Peter's visit 
* Antioch took place (Gal. ii. 11), when his inconsistency drew upon 


him Paul’s protest aud rebuke. Barnabas, we read (Gal. ii. 13), was 
also carried away. “It is not impossible that this incident, by 
producing a temporary feeling of distrust, may have prepared the 
way for the dissension between Paul and Barnabas, which shortly 
afterwards led to their separation” (Lightfoot on Galatians). 

xv. 36. “He felt that he was not called to spend a peaceful, 
though laborious life at Antioch, but that his true work was ‘far off 
among the Gentiles,’ . . . We notice here, for the first ig R trace 
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went not with them to the work. 39 And the con- 

tention was so sharp between them, that they de- 
. ge. a ; 

yarted asunder one from the other: and so Barnabas 
= = . >, 

took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus; 40 And Paul 

chose Silas, and departed, being recommended by 

, XN 
the brethren unto tle grace of God. 41 And he 
went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming — the 


churches. 

We have seen one unhappy difference among the brethren, that was of a 
ublie nature, brought to a good issue; but here we have a private quarrel 
yetween two ministers, no less men than Paul and Barnabas, not compromised 

indeed, yet ending well. ‘ at 
moe Hees is a poud motion Paul made to Barnabas, to go and review their 

work among the Gentiles, and renew it; to take a circuit among the churches 
they had planted, and see what progress the Gospel made among them. Antioch 
was now a safe and quiet harbour for them, they had there no adversary or evil 
occurrent. But Paul remembered they only put in there to refit and refresh 
themselves, and therefore begins now to think of putting to sea again 3 ae 
having been in winter quarters long enough, he is for taking the field again, an 

making another campaign in a vigorous prosecution of this holy wat egpingt 
Satan's kingdom. Paul remembers that the work appointed him was atar o 

among the Gentiles, and therefore he is here meditating a second peas 
among them to do the same work, though to encounter the same difficulties. 
And this some days after, for his active spirit could not bear to be pons out 
of work; no, nor his bold and daring spirit to be long out of danger. hserve, 

1. To whom he makes this motion. To Barnabas, his old friend and fellow- 
labourer ; he invites his company and help in this work. We have need one of 
another, and may be many ways serviceable one to another ; and therefore 
should be forward both to mga and lend assistance. Two are better than 

ne. Every soldier has his comrade. 4 
: 2. For honk the visit is designed. Let us not presently begin new work, or 
break up new ground; but let us take a view of the fields we bare baat 
“Come, and let us get up early to the vineyards, let us see if the vine flourish, 
Cant. vii. 12; “Let us go again and visit our brethren in every city where we 
have preached the word of the Lord.” Observe, He calls all the Christians 
brethren, and not ministers only; for, “Have we not all one Father?” He has 
a concern for them “in every city,” even there where the brethren were fewest 
and poorest, and most persecuted and despised i, yet let us visit them. “ Where- 
ever we have preached the word of the Lord,” let us go and water the seed 
sown. Note, Those that have preached the Gospel should visit those to whom 
they have preached it. As we must look after our praying, and hear what 
answer God gives to that, so we must look after our preaching, and see what 
success that has. Faithful ministers cannot but have a particular tender 
concern for those to whom they have preached the Gospel, that they may not 
bestow upon them labour in vain: see | Thes. iii. 5, 6. ee 

3. What was intended in this visit. Let us “see how they do;” mas éxovar,— 
‘how it is with them.’ It was not “seater a compliment that he designed, nor 
did he take such a journey with a bare How do ye? No, he would visit them, 
that he might acquaint himself with their case, and impart unto them such 
spiritual gifts as were suited to it; as the physician visits his recovering patient, 
that he may prescribe what is proper for the perfecting of his cure, and the 
preventing of arelapse. Let us see how they do, that is, Ist. What spirit they 
are of, how they stand affected, and how they behave themselves. It is probable 
they frequently heard from them; but, Let us go see them; let us go see whe- 
ther they hold fast what we preached to them, and live up to it, that we may 
endeavour to reduce them if we find them wandering, to confirm them if we 
find them wavering, and to comfort them if we find them steady. 2nd. What 
stute they are in; whether the churches have rest and liberty, or whether they 
are not in trouble or distress, that we may rejoice with them if they Eeyotegs 
and eaution them against security; and may weep with them if they weep, an 
comfort them under the cross, and may know the better how to pray for them. 

Secondly. ‘The disagreement between Paul and Barnabas about an assistant. 
Tt was convenient to have a young man with them that should attend on them 
and minister to them, and be a witness of their “doctrine, manner of life, an 
patience,” and that should be fitted and trained up for farther service, by being 
occasionally employed in the present service. Now, 

1. Barnabas would have his nephew John, whose surname was Mark, to go 
along with them, ver. 37; he determined to take him, because he was his relation 
and it is likely was brought up under him, and he had a kindness for him, an 
was solicitous for his welfare. We shone suspect ourselves of partiality, and 

uard against it, in preferring our relations. : , 

4 2. Paul op osed it: ver. 36, “He thought not good to take him with them,” 
ov« 4€iov; he did not think him worthy of the honour, nor fit for the service, who 
had “departed from them,”—clandestinely, as it should seem, without their 
knowledge, or wilfully without their consent,—“from Pamphylia, and went 
not with them to the work,” ch. xiii. 13, either because he was lazy, and would 
not take the pains that must be taken; or cowardly, and would not run the 
hazard. He run his colours just as ea were going to engage. It is probable 
he promised very fair now, that he would not do so again. But Paul thought it 
was not fit he should be thus honoured who had forfeited his reputation ; nor 
thus employed, who had betrayed his trust; at least not till he had been longer 
tried. lf a man deceive me once, it is his fault ; but if twice, it is my own, for 
trusting him. Solomon saith, that “confidence in an unfaithful man in time of 
trouble, is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint,’ which will hardly be 
used again, Pr. xxv. 19. wi : 

Thirdly. The issue of this disagreement. It came to such a height that they 
parted upom it. “‘lhe vontention,” the paroxysm, so the word is, the fit of 
passion which this threw them both into, “was so sharp, that they departed 
asunder one from the other ;” Barnabas was peremptory, that he would not go 
with Paul unless they took John Mark with them ; Paul was as eee tory, that 
he would not go if John did go with them. Neither would yield, and therefore 
there is no remedy but they must part. Now here is that which is very 
humbling, and just matter of lamentation, and yet very instructive. For we see, 

1. ‘hat the best of men are but men, subject to like passions as we are; as | 
these two good men had expressly owned concerning themselves, ch. xiv. 15, and 
now it appeared too true. I doubt there was (as uSually there is in such con- 
tentions) a fault on both sides; perhaps Paul was too severe upon the young 
man, and did not allow his fault the extenuation it was capable of; did not con- 
sider what a useful woman his mother was in Jerusalem, ch. xii. 12, nor make 
the allowances he might have made to Barnabas’ natural affection. But it was 
Barnabas’ fault that le took that into consideration in a case wherein the 
interest of Christ’s kingdom was concerned, and indulged it too much. And 
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they were certainly both in fault to be so hot, as to let the contention be shai 
her soine hard words; as also to be so stile, 
as each to stick so resolutely to his opinion, and neither to yield. It was pity 
they did not refer the matter to a third person; or that some friend did not 
interpose, to prevent its coming to an open rupture. Is there never a wise man 
among them to interpose his good offices, and to accommodate the matter, and 
to put them in mind of the Canaanite and the Perizzite that were now in the 


; land; and that not only Jews and heathen, but the false brethren among them- 
| selves, would warm their hands at the fames of the contention between Paul 


| Jews, nor the impositions of t 


| Cyprus, ver. 39, that famous island where the 
| which was his own country, ch, iv. 36. Paul he went another way; into C 


and Barnabas? We must own it was their infirmity, and is recorded for our 
admonition ; not that we must make use of it to excuse our own intemperate 
heats and passions, or to rebate the edge of our sorrow and shame for them; we 
must not say, What if L was in a passion; were not Paul and Barnabas so? No; 
but it must check our censures of others, and moderate them. If good men are 
soon put into a passion, we must make the best of it. It was the infirmity once 
ot two of the best men that ever the world had. Repentance teaches us to be 
severe in reflections see ourselves; but charity teaches us to be candid in 
our reflections upon others. It is only Christ’s example that is a copy without 


ot. 
2. ‘That we are not to think it strange if there be differences amony wise and 
good men; we are told before that such offences will come, and here is an 
instance of it. Even they that are united to one and the same Jesus, and 
sauctified by one and the same Spirit, yet have different apprehensions, different 
opinions, different views, and different sentiments in point of prudence. It will 
be so while we are in this state of darkness and imperfection ; we shall never be 
all of a mind till we come to heaven, where light and love are perfect. hat is 
charity which never fails, 
3. ‘That these ditferences often prevail so far as to occasion separations. Paul 
and Barnabas, that were not ft sb by the persecutions of the unbelieving 
ne believing Jews, yet were separated by an 
unhappy disagreement between themselves. O the mischief that even the poor 
and weak remainders of pride and passion, that are found even in good men, do 
3 the world, do in the church! no wonder the consequences are so fatal where 
ey reign. 
Fourthly. The good that was brought out of this evil. Meat out of the eater, 
and sweetness out of the strong. It was strange that even the sufferings of the 


_ apostles (as Phil. i. 12), but much more strange, that even the quarrels of the 
H epost, 
| here. 


should tend to the furtherance of the Gospel of Christ; yet so it proved 
God would not permit such things to be if he knew not how to make 
them serve his own purposes. 

1. More places are hereby visited. Barnabas went one way, he sailed to 
y began their work, ch, xiii, And 
ilici 
which was his own country, ch. xxi.39. Each seems to be intluenced by his 
atfection to his native soil, as usual—(Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine cunctus 
ducit,— There is something that attaches us all to our native soil,’)— and yet 
God served his own purposes by it, for the diffusing of Gospel light. 

2. More hands are hereby employed in the ministry of the Gospel among the 
Gentiles ; for, ist. John Mark, that had been an unfaithful hand, is not rejected, 
but is again made use of against Paul’s mind, and for aught we know proves a 
very useful and successful hand; though many think it was not the same with 
that Mark that wrote the Gospel, and tounded the church at Alexandria, that 
was he whom Peter calls his son, 1 Pet. v. 13. 2nd. Silas, that was a new hand, 
and never yet employed in that work, nor designed to be, but to return to the 
service of the church at Jerusalem, had not God changed his mind, ver. 33, 34, 
he is brought in and engaged in that noble work. We may farther observe, 

Fifthly. hat the church at Antioch seemed to countenance Paul in what he 
did. Barnabas sailed with his nephew to Cyprus, and no notice was taken of 
him, nor a bene discessit,—‘ a recommendation, given him. Note, ‘hose that in 
their service of the church are swayed by - affections and regards forfeit 
po honours and respects. But when Paul departed he was “recommended 

y the brethren to the grace of God.” They thought he was in the right in 
refusing to make use of John Mark, and could not but blame Barnabas for 
insisting upon it, though he was one who had deserved well of the church, 
ch. xi. 22, before they knew Paul. And therefore they prayed publicly for Paul, 
and for the success of his ministry; encouraged him to go on in his work, and, 
though they could do nothing themselves to further him, they transferred the 
matter to the grace of God, leaving it to that grace, both to work upon him, and 
to work with him. Note, Those are happy at all times, and especially in times 
of disagreement and contention, who are enabled so to antag themselves as not 
to forfeit their interest in the love and Spina of good people. 

2. That yet Paul afterwards seemed to have had, though not upon second 
thoughts, yet upon farther trial, a better opinion of John Mark than now he 
had; for he writes to Timothy, 2 7%m. iv. 11, “‘Take Mark and brine with 
thee, for he is profitable to me for the armies 44 _And writes to the Colossians 
concerning Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas, that if he came to them they should 
receive him, bid him welcome, and employ him, Col. iv. 10. Which teacheth us, 
Ist. That even those whom we justly condemn, yet we should do it moderately, 
and with a great deal of temper, because we know not but afterwards we may 
see cause to think better of them, and both to make use of them and make 
friendship with them, and we should so regulate our resentments as that, if it 
should prove so, we may not afterwards be ashamed of them. 2nd. That even 
those whom we have justly condemned, if afterwards they prove more faithful, 
we should cheerfully receive, forgive and forget, and put a confidence in, and, as 
there is occasion, give a word to. : 

3. That Paul, though he wanted his old friend and companion in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus Christ, yet went on cheerfully in his work; ver. 41, “ He 
went through Syria and Cilicia,” countries which lie next to Antioch, * con- 
firming the churches.” ‘Though we change our colleagues, we do not change 
our principal president. And observe, Ministers are well employes and ought 
to think themselves so, and be satisfied, when they are made use of in confirming 
those that believe, as well as in converting those that believe not. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

It is some rebuke to Barnabas that after he left Paul we hear no more of him, of what he 
did or suffered for Christ. But Paul, as he was ‘‘ recommended by the brethren to the 
grace of God,” so his services for Christ after this are largely recorded; we are to 
attend him in this chapter from place to place, wherever he came doing good, either 
watering or planting, beginning new work, or improving what was done. Here is, 
I. The beginning of his acquaintance with Timothy, and taking him to be his assistant, 
ver. 1—3. Il. The visit he made to the churches for their establishment, ver. 4, 5. 
Ill. His call to Macedonia, (after a restraint he had been under from going to soma 
other places,) and his coming to Philippi, the chief city of Macedonia, with his enter- 
tainment there, ver. 6—13. IV. The conversion of Lydia there, ver. 14,15. V. The 
casting of au evil spirit out of a damsel, ver. 16—18, V1. The accusing and abusing of 
Paul and Silas for it, their imprisonment, and the indignities done them, ver. 19—24, 
Vil. The miuaculous conversion of the jailor to the faith of Christ, ver. 25—34& 
VIIL. The honourable discharge of Paul and Silas by the magistrates, ver. 35—40. 


of that tender solicitude concerning his converts, that earnest longing 
to behold their faces, which appears in the letters which he wrote 
afterwards, as one of the most remarkable and one of the most 
attractive features of his character”’ (Conybeare and Howson). 

xv. 38. Alford says on this verse, ‘It gives Paul’s refusal in the 
strongest manner. ‘The position of the accusatives also forcibly ex- 
presses his decided rejection of one who had not dared to face the 
dangers of the untried country before. ‘But Paul thought proper (as 
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to) one who had fallen off from them from Pamphylia, and had not 
gone with them to the work, not to take with them that man.’ We 
may well believe that Paul’s own mouth gave originally the character 
to the sentence.” (Compare Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 11.) 

xvi. 1. Conybeare and Howson suppose this journey to have been 
made about the spring, a.p. 51, and that Paul passed from Cilicia to 
Lycaonia through the pass called the “ Cilician Gates.” (For a descrip. 
tion and account of the historic associations of this pass, see vol. 


Le 
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HEN came he to Derbe}| 

‘st and Lystra: and, behold, 
a certain disciple was there, 
named 'Timotheus, the son 

- of a certain woman, which 
was a Jewess, and believed; 
i); but his father was a Greek: 
72 2 Which was well reported 


(a of by the brethren that were 


' — at Lystraand Iconium. 3 
Him would Paul have to go forth with him; and 
took and circumcised him because of the Jews which 
were in those quarters: for they knew all that his 
father was a Greek. 4 And as they went through 
the cities, they delivered them the decrees for to 
keep, that were ordained of the apostles and elders 
which were at Jerusalem. 5 And so were the 
churches established in the faith, and increased in 


number daily. 


Paul was a spiritual father, and as such an one we have him here adopting 
Timothy, and taking care of the education of many others, who had been 
rp Va to Christ by his ministry: aud in all he appears to have been a wise 
and tender father. s ; A 

First. Here is his taking of Timothy into his acquaintance, and under his 
tuition. One thing designed in the book of the Acts is to help us to understand 
Paul’s epistles, two of which are directed to Timothy; it was therefore neces- 
sary that in the history of Paul we should have some account concerning him. 
And we are here accordingly told, 

1. That he was a disciple, one that belonged to Christ, and was baptized, 
probably in his infancy when his mother became a believer, as Lydia’s house- 

old was baptized upon her believing, ver. 15. He that was a disciple of 
Christ, Paul took to be his deciple, that he might farther train him up in the 
knowledge and faith of Christ; he took him to be brought up for Christ. 

2. That his mother was a Jewess originally, but believed in Christ ; her name 
was Eunice, his grandmother’s name was Lois. Paul speaks of them both with 
great respect, as women of eminent virtue and piety, and commends them 
especially for their unfeigned faith, 2 Jim. i. 5. Their sincere embracing of 
and adhering to the doctrine of Christ. - ri 

3. That his father was a Greek, a Gentile. The marriage of a Jewish woman 
to a Gentile husband, (though some would make a differenze,) was prohibited 
as much as the marriage of a Jewish man to a Gentile wife, Deu. vii. 3. Thou 
shalt no more give thy daughter to his son, than take his ae ce to thy son; 
yet that seems to have been limited to the nations that lived among them in 
Canaan, whom they were most in danger of infection from. Now because his 
father was a Greek, he was not circumcised ; for the entail of the covenant and 
the seal of it, as of other entails in that nation, went by the father, not by the 
mother ; so that his father being no Jew, he was not obliged to circumcision, 
nor entitled to it, unless when he grew up he did himself desire it. But observe, 
though his mother could not pretae to have him circumcised in his infancy, 
because his father was of another mind and way, yet she educated him in the 
fear of God; that though he wanted the sign of the covenant he might not want 
the thing signified. , 

4. That he had gained a very good character among the Christians; he was 
“well reported of by the brethren that were at Lystra and Iconium;” he had 
not only an unblemished reputation, and was free from scandal, but he had a 
bright reputation, and great encomiums were given of him, as an extraordinary 

oung man, and one from whom ag: things were expected. Not only those 
in the place where he was born, but those in the neighbouring cities admired 
him, and spoke honourably of him, He hada name for good things with good 
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jOpre. : P F ‘ : 
5. That Paul would have him to go forth with him, to accompany him, to give 
attendance on him, and receive instructions from him, and to join with him in 
the work of the Gospel, to preach for him when there was occasion, and to be 
left behind in places where he had planted churches. Paul took a great love to | 
him, not only because he was an ingenious young man, and one of great parts 
but because he was a serious young man, and one of devout affections; for Pau 
was always mindful of his tears, 2 Tim. i. 4. 

6. That Paul took him and circumcised him, or ordered it to be done. This 
was strange. Had not Paul opposed those with all his might that were for 
imposing circumcision upon the Gentile converts? Had he not at this time 
the decrees of the council at Jerusalem with him, which witnessed against it? 
He had, and yet circumcised Timothy, not, as those teachers designed in impos - 
ing circumcision, to oblige him to keep the ceremonial law, but only to render 
his conversation and ministry passable, and, if it era te be, acceptable among the 
Jews that abounded in those quarters. He knew ‘Timothy was a man likely to 
do a great deal of good with them, being admirably siaied for the ministry, if 
they were not inyincibly paerey against him; and therefore, that they might 
not shun him as one unclean, because uncircumcised, he took him and cireum- 
cised him, Thus to the Jews he became as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews, 
and all things to all men, that he might gain some. He was against those who 
made circumcision necessary to salvation, but himself used it when it was con- 
ducive to edification; nor was he rigid in opposing it as they were in imposing 
it. Thus, though he went not in this instance according to the letter of the 
decree, he went according to the spirit of it, which was a spirit of tenderness 
towards the Jews, and willingness to bring them off gradually from their pre- 
judices. Paul made no difficulty of taking him to be his companion, though he 
was uncireumcised; but the Jews would not hear him if he were, and therefore 
Paul will humour them herein. It is probable that it was at this time that Paul 


aid hie eng cg Timothy, for the conferring of the gift of the Holy Ghost upon 
im, m. i. 6. 
Secondly. Here is his confirming of the churches which he had planted; 
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ver. 4, 5, he went through the cities where he had preached the word of the 
Lord, as he intended, ch. xy. 36, to inquire into their state. And we are told, 

1. That they delivered them copies of the decrees of the Jerusalem synod, to 
be a direction to them in the government of themselves, and that they might 
have wherewith to answer the Judaizing teachers, and to justify themselves in 
adhering to the liberty with which Christ had made them free. All the churches 
were concerned in that decree, and therefore it was requisite they should all 
have it well attested. Though Paul had fora particular reason circumcised 
Timothy, yet he would not have that drawn into a precedent, and therefore 
delivered the decrees to the churches, to be religiously observed ; for they must 


abide by the rule, and not be drawn from it by a particular example. 

2. ‘That this was of very good service to them. Ist. ‘*The pharehes were” 
hereby “established in the faith,” ver. 5. They were confirmed particularly in 
their opinion against the imposing of the ceremonial law upon the Gentiles. 
The great assurance and heat wherewith the Judaizing teachers pressed the 
necessity of circumcision, and the plausible arguments they produced for it, had 
shocked them, so that they began to waver concerning it. ut when they saw 
the testimony, not only of the apostles and elders, but of the Holy Ghost in 
them, against it, they were established, and did no longer waver about it. Note, 
‘Testimonies to truth, though they may not prevail to convince those that oppose 
it, yet may be of very good use to establish those that are in doubt concerning 
it, and to fix them. ay, the design of this decree being to set aside the cere- 
monial law, and the carnal ordinances of that, they were by it estabiished in the 
Christian faith in general, and were the more firmly assured that it was of God, 
because it set up a spiritual way of serving God, as more suited to the nature 
both of God and man; and besides, that spirit of tenderness and condescension 
which appeared in these letters, plainly shewed that the apostles and elders 
were herein under the conduct of him ilo is love itself. 2nd. They “ increased 
in number daily.” The imposing of the yoke of the ceremonial law upon their 
converts was enough to frighten people from them. If they had been disposed 
to turn Jews, they could have done that long since, before the apostles came 
among them; but if they cannot be interested in the Christian privileges without 
submitting to the Jews’ yoke, they will be as they are. But if they find there is 
no danger of their being so enslaved, they are ready to embrace Christianity, 
and join themselves to the church. And thus the church “ increased in number 
daily ;” not a day passed but some or other gave up their names to Christ. And 
it is a joy to those who heartily wish well to the honour of Christ, and the 
welfare of the church, and the souls of men, to see such an increase. 


6 Now when they had gone throughout Phrygia 
and the region of Galatia, and were forbidden of the 
Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia, 7 After 
they were come to Mysia, they assayed to go into 
Bithynia: but the Spirit suffered them not. 8 And 
they passing by Mysia came down to ‘Troas. 9 And 


RUINS AT TROAS, 


a vision appeared to Paul in the night ; There stood 
a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come 
over into Macedonia, and help us. 10 And after he 
had seen the vision, immediately we endeavoured to 
go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the 
Lord had called us for to preach the gospel unto 
them. 11 Therefore loosing from 'Troas, we came 
with a straight course to Samothracia, and the next 
day to Neapolis; 12 And from thence to Philippi, 
which is the chief city of that part of Macedonia, 
and a colony: and we were in that city abiding 
certain days. 13 And on the sabbath we went out 
of the city by a river side, where prayer was wont 
to be made; and we sat down, and spake unto the 
women which resorted thither. 14 And a certain 


“woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city 


of Thyatira, which worshipped God, heard us : whose 
heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the 


pp. 236, 237.) ‘“Timotheus:” as Timothy is here mentioned as already 
a Christian, it is not improbable that Paul was the means of his conver- 
sion during his former visit to Lystra. It is doubtful whether Derbe 
or Lystra was the birthplace of Timothy, but most probably the latter, 
The mixed origin of Timothy would make him asuitable fellow-worker 
‘in a mission directed to Jews and Gentiles. With regard to his 
father being a Greek, mixed marriages were not uncommon among 
the Jews of the dispersion, and in all probability he was a proselyte. 
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xvi. 3. See Gal. ii. 3, where St. Paul mentions his refusal to 
circumcise Titus. But the two cases were different. In the case of 
Titus, circumcision was demanded as necessary to salvation, and to 
have yielded would have been to have granted this vital point; 
whereas in the circumcision of Timothy no vital question had been 
raised, and it was simply an act which would conciliate prejudice. 

xvi. 6. “Galatia:” a district to the east of Phrygia and Bithynia, 
The Galatians were descended from the Gauls, who invaded Greece 
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things which were spoken of Paul. 15 And when 
she was baptized, and her household, she besought 
us, saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to the 
Lord, come into my house, and abide there. And 


she constrained us. 


In these verses we have, 

First. Paul's motions up and down to do good. ' : 

1. He and Silas, his colleague, went “throughout Phrygia, and the region of 
Galatia,” where, it should seem, the Gospel was already planted, but whether 
by Paal’s hand or no, is not mentioned; it is likely it was, for in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, he speaks of his “ preaching the Gospel to them at the first,” and 
how very acceptable he was among them, Gal. iv. 13-15. And it eppeare by 
that epistle, that the Judaizing teachers had then done a great deal of mischief 
to these churches of Galatia, and had prejudiced them against Paul, aud drawn 
them from the Gospel of erdan ae ce he there severely reproves them ; 
but probably that was a great while after this. ’ ; 

3 iThey are forbidden at this time to preach the Gospel in Asia, that. countr 
properly so called, either because it did not need, for other hands were at wor 
there, or because they were not yet prepared to receive it, as they were after- 
ward, ch. xix. 10, wnen “all they that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the 
Lord;” or, as Dr. Lightfoot suggests, because at this time Christ would employ 
Paul in a piece of new work, which was to preach the Gospel to a Roman 
colony at Philippi, for hitherto the Gentiles he ped preaciiod to were Greeks. 
The Romans were more particularly hated by the Jews than other Gentiles ; 
their armies were the abomination of desolation, and therefore there is this 
among other things extraordinary in his call thither, that he is forbidden to 
preach the Gospel in Asia, and other places, in_order to his preaching it there, 
which isan intimation that the light of the Gospel would in after times be 
directed more westward than eastward. It was the Holy Ghost that forbade 
them, either by secret whispers in the minds of both of them, which, when they 
came to compare notes, they found to be the same, and to come from the same 
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Spirit, or by some prophets who spake to them from the Spirit. The removes of 
ministers, and the dispensing of the means of grace by them, is ina particular 
manner under a Divine conduct and direction. We find an Old Testament 
minister forbidden to preach at all, Hze. iii. 26, “Thou shalt be dumb.” But 
these New ‘Testament ministers are only forbidden to preach in one place, while 
they are directed to another where there is more need. : . an 

3. They would have gone into Bithynia, but were not permitted ; “the Spirit 
suffered them not,” ver. 7. ‘They came to Mysia, and, as it should seem, preached 
the Gospel there; for though it was a very mean, contemptible country, even to 
a proverb, (Mysorum ultimus, in Cicero, is ‘a most despicable man ;) yet the 
apostles disdained not to visit it, owning themselves debtors both to the wise 
and the unwise,” Rom. i. 14._ In Bithynia was the city of Nice, where the first 
general council was held against the Arians; into these countries Peter sent his 
epistle, 1 Pet. i.1; and there were flourishing churches here; for though they 
had not the Gospel sent them now, they had it in their turn not long after. 
Observe, Though their judgment and inclination was to go into Bithynia, yet 
they having then extraordinary ways of knowing the min of God, were over- 
ruled by them, contrary to their own mind. We must now follow Providence, 
and submit to the conduct of that pillar of cloud and fire ; and what we assa to 
do, if that suffer us not, we ought to acquiesce, and believe it for the best. ‘The 
spirit of Jesus suffered them not,’ so many ancient copies read it. The servants 
of the Lord Jesus ought to be always under the check and conduct of the Spirit 
of the Lord Jesus, by whom he governs men’s minds. f 

4. They passed by Mysia, or passed through it, so some; sowing good seed, 
we may suppose, as they went along; and they came down to Troas, the city 
of Troy, so much talked of, or the country thereabout that took its denomination 
from it. Here a church was planted, for here we find one in being, ch. xx. 6,7, 
and probably planted at this time, and in a little time. It should seem that at 
‘Troas Luke fell in with Paul, and joined himself to his company, for from hence- 
forward, for the most part, when he speaks of Paul’s journeys, he puts himself 
into the number of his retinue,—we went, ver. 10. : eS ik . 

Secondly. Paul’s particular call to Macedonia, that is, to Philippi, the chief 
city, inhabited mostly by Romans, as appears, ver. 21. Here we have, 

1. The vision Paul had, ver. 9. Paul had many visions, sometimes to encou- 
rage, sometimes, as here, to direct him in his work. An angel appeared to him, 
to intimate to him that it was the will of Christ he should go to Macedonia. 
Let him not be discouraged by the embargo laid upon him once and again, by 
which his designs were crossed ; for though he shall not go where he has a mind 
to go, he shall go where God has work for him to do. ow observe, 

Ist. The person Paul saw. There stood by him a man of Macedonia, that by 
his habit or dialect seemed so to Paul, who knew it to be a man of that country, or 
told him he was so. The angel, some think, assumed the shape of such a man; 
or, as others think, impressed upon Paul’s fancy, between sleep and wake, the 
image of such a man; he dreamed he saw such an one. Christ would have Paul 
directed to Macedonia, not as the apostles were at other times, by a messenger from 
heaven to send him thither, but by a messenger from thence to call him thither, 
because in that way he would afterwards ordinarily direct the motions of his 
ministers, by inclining the hearts of those who need them to invite them. Paul 
shall be called to Macedonia by a man of Macedonia, and by him speaking in the 
name of the rest. Some make this man to be the tutelar angel of Macedonia; 
supposing angels to have charge of particular places, as well as persons, and 
that so much is intimated, Dan. x. 20, where we read of the princes of Persia 
and Grecia, that seem to have been angels. But there is no certainty of that. 
‘There was presented either to Paul’s eyes or to his mind, a man of Macedonia. 
The angel must not preach the Gospel himself to the Macedonians, but must 
bring Paul to them. Not must he, by the authority of an angel, order him to 

©; but in the person of a Macedonian, court him to come. ‘‘ A man of Mace- 

onia,” not a magistrate of the country, much less a priest,—Paul did not use to 
receive invitations from such,—but an ordinary inhabitant of the country, a plain 
man, that carried in his countenance marks of probity and seriousness, that did 
not come to banter Paul, or trifle with him, but in good earnest, and with all 
earnestness, to importune his assistance. 

2nd. The invitation given him, This honest Macedonian “ prayed him, saying, 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us;” that is, come and preach the Gospel 
to us; let us have the benefit of thy labours. First. Thou hast helped many ; we 
have heard of those in this. and the other country that thou hast been very useful 
to; and why may not we put in for a share? O come and help us. The benefits 
others have received from the Gospel should quicken our inquiries, our farther 
inguiries after it. Secondly. It is thy business, and it is thy delight, to help poor | 
souls; thou arta a for the sick, thou art to be ready at the call of every | 
patient; O come and help us. 7'hirdly. We have need of thy help as much as | 
any Reople we in Macedonia are as ignorant and as careless in religion as any | 
people in the world are; areas idolatrous and as vicious as any, and as ingenious 


and Asia in the third century before Christ, and finally settled in 
the region of Phrygia. From the accounts of the Galatians in 
the New Testament, we may perceive that they retained many of the 
characteristics of the Gauls in the time of Julius Cesar. See Gal. 
yv. 18, where St. Paul alludes to this visit, and where we learn that 
it was not his original intention to preach to the Galatians, but he 
was detained amongst them, “through (or on account of) an infirmity 
of the flesh.” “ Asia:” the provinces on the sea-coast of Asia Minor, 
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and industrious to ruin ourselves as any; and therefore, O come, come with all 
speed among us. “If thou canst do any thing, have compassion on us, and help 
us.” Fourthly. Those few among us that have any sense of things, and any 
concern for their own souls, and the souls of others, have done what can be done 
by the help of natural light. I have done my part for one; we have carried the 
Inatter as far as it will go, to persuade our neighbours to fear and worship God, 
but we can do little good among them; O come, come thou over and help us. 
The Gospel thou preachest hath arguments and powers beyond those we have 
been yet furnished with. Fifthly. Do not only help us with thy prayers here, 
that will not do; thou must come over and help us. Note, People have great 
need of help for their souls, and it is their duty to look out for it, and invite 
those among them that can help them. 

2. The interpretation made of the vision; ver. 10. They gathered assuredly 
from this, that the Lord had.called them to preach the Gospel there, and the 
were ready to go wherever God directed. Note, We may sometimes infer a ca 
of God from a call of man. If a man of Macedonia say, Come and help us; from 
thence Paul gathers assuredly that God sah, Go and help them. Ministers 
may goon with a great deal of cheerfulness and courage in their work when 
they perceive Christ calling them not only to preach the Gospel, but to preach 
it at this time, in this place, to this people. 

Thirdly. Paul’s voyage to Macedonia hereupon. He was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision, but, followed this Divine conduct much more cheerfully, 
and with more satisfaction than he would have followed any contrivance or 
inclination of his own. 

1. Thitherward he turned his thoughts. Now he knows the mind of God in 
the matter he is determined, for this was all he wanted; now he thinks no more 
of Asia or Bithynia, but “ immediately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia.” 
Paul only had the vision, but he communicated it to his companions, and they 
all, upon the credit of that, resolved for Macedonia. As Paul will follow Christ, 
so all his will follow him, or’ratner follow Christ with him. They are getting 
things in readiness for this expedition immediately, without delay. Note, God's 
calls must be complied with presently ; as our obedience must not be disputed, 
so it must not be deferred. 0 it + ie lest thy heart be hardened. Observe, 
They could not immediately go into Macedonia, but they immediately endea- 
voured to go. If we cannot be so quick as we should be in our performances, 
yet we may be in our endeavours, and that shall be accepted. 

2. Thitherward he steered his course. They set sail by the first shipping, and 
with the first fair wind from Troas; for they may be sure they have done what 
they have to do there when God calls them to another place. They “ came with 
a straight course,” that is, a prosperous voyage, “to Samothracia; the next day 
they came to Neapolis,” a city in the confines of Thrace and Macedonia; and at 
last they landed at Philippi, a Py so called from Philip king of Mace on, the 
father of Alexander the Great. It is said, ver. 17, to be, ist. The “ chief city of 
that part of Macedonia;” or, as some read it, the first city, the first they came 
to when they came from ‘T'roas; so that, like an army that lands in a country 
which they design to make themselves masters of, they begin with the reduction 
of the first place they come to: so did Paul and his assistants. They began with 
the chief city; because if the Gospel were received there, it soul the easier 
spread from thence all the country over. 2nd. It was a colony. The Romans 
not only had a garrison, but the inhabitants of the city were Romans, the magis- 
trates at least, and the governing part. ‘There was the greatest numbers and 
variety of people, and therefore the most likelihood of doing good. 

Fourthly. The cold entertainment which Paul and his companions met with 
at Philippi. One would have expected that having such a particular call from 
God thither, they should have had a joyful welcome there, as Peter had with 
Cornelius, when the angel sent him thither. Where was the man of Macedonia 
that begged Paul to come thither with all speed? why did not he stir up his 
countrymen, some of them at least, to go meet him? why was he not intro- 
duced with solemnity, and the keys of the city put into his hand? Here is 
nothing like that; for, : 

1. It is a good while before any notice at all is taken of him. “ We were in 
that city abiding certain days,” probably at a public house, and at their own 
charge, for they kad no friend to invite them so much as to a meal’s meat, till 
Lydia welcomed them. They had made all the haste they could thither, but 
now dey are there, are almost tempted to think they might as good have 
stayed where they were. But so it was ordered for their trial, whether they 
could bear the pain of silence and lying by, when that was their lot. Those 
eminent, useful men are not fit to live in this world, that know not how to be 
slighted and overlooked. Let not ministers think it strange if they be first 
stronely invited to a place, and yet looked shily upon when they come. 

2. When they have an opportunity of preaching it is in an obscure place, and 
to a mean and small auditory, ver. 13. There was no synagogue of the Jews 
there, for aught appears, to be a door of entrance to them, and they never went 
to the idol temples of the Gentiles, to Pigs ap to the auditories there. But 
here, upon inquiry, they found out a little meeting of good women, that were 
proselytes of the gate, and they will be thankful to them if they will give them 
asermon. The place of this meeting is out of the city; there it was connived 
at, but would not be suffered any where within the walls. It was a place 
“where prayer was wont to be made,”—zpocevx#,, where an orory or house 
of prayer was, so some,—a chapel, or lesser synagogue. But I rather take it 
as we read it, where prayer was appointed, or accustomed to be. ‘They that 
worshipped the true God, and would not worship idols, met there to pray 
together, and according to the description of the most ancient and universal 
devotion, to call upon the name of the Lord. They each of them betes 
og day; that was always the practice of them that worshipped God. But 
besides that, they came together on the sabbath day; though they were but 
a few, discountenanced by the town, though their meeting was at some distance, 
though, for aught appears, none but women, yet a solemn assembly the wor- 
shippers of God must have, if by any means it be possible, on the sabbath 
day. When we cannot do as we would, we must do as we can; if we have 
not synagogues, we must be thankful for more private places, and resort to 
them; “not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together,” according as 
our opportunities are. This place is said to be by ariver side, which perhaps 
was chose as befriending contemplation. Idolaters are said to take their lot 
among the smooth stones of the stream, Jsa. lvii. 6; but these Prone had 
in their eye sates the example of those prophets who had their visions, ; 
one by the river of Chebar, #ze.i. 1, another “ by the frest river Hiddekel, 
Dan, x. 4. Thither Paul and Silas and Luke went, and sat down, to instruct 
the congregation, that they might the better pray with them. They “spake 
unto the women which resorted thither;” encouraged them in practisin 
os to the light they had, and led them on farther to the knowledge o! 

irist. : 

Fifthly. The conversion of Lydia, who probably was the first tnat was 
wrought upon there to believe in Christ,. though not the last. In this story 
of the Acts we have not only the conversion of places recorded, but of many 
particular persons; for such is the worth of souls, that the reducing of one 
to God is a great matter. Nor have we only the conversions that were done 
by miracle, as Paul’s, but some that were done by the ordinary methods of 
grace, as Lydia’s here. Observe, . 


including Mysia, Lydia, and Caria; Mysia neing at the north-west 
extremity. . 

xvi. 9, 10. Recognised as a “man of Macedonia” probably by his 
dress or speech. Macedonia was the country to the north of the 
Agean Sea, bounded by Thrace, Thessaly, and Epirus. Observe the 
“we” introduced. Luke seems to have joined Paul here. 

xvi. 13. The place of prayer was outside the city, and beside 
a river, because of the washings of the Jews. The congregation seema 
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1. Who this convert was, that there is such particular notice taken of. Four 
things are recorded of her: 

ist. Her name, “ Lydia.” It is an honour to her to have her name recorded 
here in the book of God, so that wherever the Scriptures are read, there shall 
this be told concerning her. Note, The names of the saints are precious with 
God, and should be so with us; we cannot have our names recorded in the 
Bible, but if God open our hearts we shall find them written in the book of 
life, and that is better, Phil. iv. 3, and more to be rejoiced in, Lu. x. 20. 

2nd. Her calling. She was “a seller of purple,” either of purple dye or of 
purple cloth or silk. Observe, First. She had a calling, an honest calling, 
which the historian takes notice of to her praise; she was none of those women 
that the apostle speaks of, 1 7m. v. 13, “who learn to be idle, and not only idle,” 
&c. Secondly. It was a mean calling; she was a seller of purple, not a wearer 
of purple, few such are called. The notice taken of this here is an intimation 
to those who are employed in honest callings, if they be honest in the manage- 
ment of them, not to be ashamed of them. Thirdly. Though she had a calling 
to mind, yet she was a worshipper of God, and found time to improve advan- 
tages for her soul. The business of our particular callings may be made to 
consist fel well with the business of religion, and therefore it will not excuse 
us from religious exercises alone, and in our families, or in solemn assemblies, 
to say, we have shops to look after, and a trade to mind, for have we not also 
a God to serve, and a soul to look after? Religion doth not call us from our 
business in the world, but directs usin it. Every thing in its time and place. 

3rd. The place she was of ; ‘‘ of the city of Thyatira,” which was a great way 
from Philippi; there she was born and bred, but either married to Philippi, or 
brought by her trade to settle there. The providence of God, as it always 
appoints, so it often removes the bounds of our habitation; and sometimes 
makes the change of our outward condition, or place of our abode, wonderfully 
subservient to the designs of his grace concerning our salvation: Providence 
brings Lydia to Philippi, to be under Paul’s ministry, and there where she met 
with it she made a good use of it; so should we improve opportunities. 

4th. Her religion before the Lord opened her heart. urst. She worshipped 
God according to the knowledge she had; she was one of the devout women. 
Sometimes the grace of God wrought upon those who, before their conversion, 
were very wicked and yvile,—publicans and harlots; “such were some of you,” 
1 Cor. vi. 11, but sometimes it fastened upon those that were of a good character, 
that had some ped in them, as the eunuch, Cornelius, and ere here. Note, 
It is not enough to be worshippers of God, but we must be believers in Jesus 
Christ, for there is no coming to God as a Father, but by him as Mediator. 
But those who worshipped God according to the light they had, stood fair for 
the discoveries of Christ and his erat to them, for to him that hath shall be 
given: and to them Christ would be welcome; for aEey that know what it is 
to worship God see their need of Christ, and know what use to make of his 
mediation. Secondly. She heard us. Here where prayer was made, when there 
was an opportunity, the word was preached; for hearing the word of God 
is a part of religious worship, and how can we expect God should hear our 
prayers if we will not hearken to his word? T oy that worshipped God 
according to the light they had, looked out for farther light. We must improve 
the day of small things, but must not rest in it. 

ba What the work was that was wrought upon her; “ whose heart the Lord 
opened.” Observe here, Ist. The Author of this work; it was the Lord, the 
Lord Christ, to whom this judgment is committed.—the Spirit of the Lord, who 


is the sanctifier. Note, Conversion-work is God’s work; it is he that “ works 
in us both to will and to do;” not as if we had nothing to do, but of ourselves, 
without God’s grace, we can do nothing; not as if God were in the least 
chargeable with the ruin of them that perish, but the salvation of them that 
are saved must be wholly ascribed to him. 2nd. The seat of this work. It is 
in the heart that the change is made; it is to the heart that this blessed turn 
is given. It was the heart of Lydia that was wrought upon; conversion-work 
is heart-work ; it is a renewing of the heart, the inward man, the spirit of the 
mind. 3rd. The nature of the work; she had not only her heart touched, but 
her heart opened. An unconverted soul is shut up and fortified against Christ, 
straitly shut up, as Jericho against Joshua, Jos. vi. 1, Christ, in dealing with 
the soul, knocks at the door that is shut against him, Rev. iii. 20; and when 
asinner is effectually persuaded to embrace Christ, then the heart is opened 
for the King of glory to come in. The understanding is opened to receive the 
Divine light, the will opened to receive the Divine law, and the affections 
opened to receive the Divine love. And when the heart is thus opened to 
hrist, the ear is opened to his word, the lips opened in prayer, the hand 
opened in charity, and the steps enlarged in all manner of gospel obedience. 

3. What were the effects of this work on the heart. Ist. She took-great 
notice of the word of God. Her heart was so opened that “she attended unto 
the things that were spoken of Paul;” she not only gave attendance on Paul’s 

reaching, but gave attention to it. She ‘applied vo herself,’ so some read it, 

the things that were spoken of Paul;’ and then only the word doth us good, 
and makes an abiding impression upon us, when we apply it to ourselves. Now 
this was an evidence of the opening of her heart, and was the fruit of it. 
Wherever the heart is opened by the grace of God, it will appear by a diligent 
attendance on, and attention to, the word of God, both for Christ’s sake, whose 
word it is, and for our own sakes, who are so nearly interested in it. 2nd. She 
aye up her name to Jesus Christ, and took upon her the profession of his 
holy religion. She was baptized, and by that solemn rite was admitted a 
member of the church of Christ. And with her her household also was bap- 
tized; those of them that were infants, in her right; for if the root be holy, 
so are the branches; and those that were grown up by her influence and autho- 
rity. She and her household were baptized by the same rule that Abraham 
and his household were circumcised, because the seal of the covenant belongs 
to the covenanters and their seed. 3rd. She was very kind to the ministers, 
and very desirous to be farther instructed by them in the vues pole 
to the kingdom of God; “she besought us, saying, If xe have judged me to be 
faithful to the Lord,”—if you take me to be a sincere Christian,—manifest your 
confidence in me by this, “ come into my house, and abide there.” ‘hus she 
desired an opportunity, First. To testify her gratitude to them who had been 
the instruments of Divine grace in this blessed change that was wrought upon 
her. When her heart was open to Christ, her house was open to his ministers, 
for his sake; and they were welcome to the best entertainment she had, which 
she did not think too good for those of whose spiritual things she had reaped 
80 miendcally; nay, they are not only welcome to her, but she is extremely 
pressing and importunate with them,—“she constrained us,” which intimates 
that Paul was very backward and unwilling to go, because he wasatraid of being 
burthensome to the families of the young converts, and would study to “make 
the Gospel of Christ without charge,” 1 Cor. ix. 18; ch. xx. 34; that those that 
were without mess have no occasion given them to reproach the preachers 
of the Gospel as designing, self-seeking men; and that those that were within 
might have no occasion to complain of the expenses of their religion. But 
Lydia_would have no nay; she will not believe that they take her to be a sin- 
cere Christian, unless they will oblige her herein; like Abraham inviting the 
sngeles Gen, xviii. 3, “If now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not away 
from thy servant.” Secondly. Ske desired an opportunity of receiving farther 
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instruction. If she might but have them for a while in her family, she might 
hear them daily, Pr. viii. 34, and not only on sabbath days at the meeting; 
in her own house she might not only hear them, but ask rl questions, and 
she might have them to pray with her daily, and to bless her household. ‘Tliose 
that know something of Christ cannot but desire to know more, and seek 
opportunities of increasing their acquaintance with his Gospel. 


16 And it came to pass, as we went to prayer, a 
certain damsel possessed with a spirit of divination 
met us, which brought her masters much gain by 
soothsaying: 17 The same followed Paul and us, 
and cried, saying, These men are the servants of tlie 
most high God, which shew unto us the way of 
salvation. 18 And this did she many days. But 
Paul, being grieved, turned and said to the spirit, | 
command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come 
out of her. And he came out the same hour. 19 
And when her masters saw that the hope of their 
gains was gone, they caught Paul and Silas, and 
drew them into the marketplace unto the rulers, 20 
And brought them to the magistrates, saying, ‘These 
men, being Jews, do excecdingly trouble our city, 
21 And teach customs, which are not lawful for us 
to receive, neither to observe, being Romans. 22 
And the multitude rose up together against them: 
and the magistrates rent off their clothes, and com- 
|manded to beat them. 23 And when they had laid 
many stripes upon them, they cast them into prison, 
charging the jailor to keep them safely: 24 Who, 
having received such a charge, thrust them into the 
inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks. 


Paul and his companions, though they were for some time buried in obseurity 
at Philippi, yet now begin to be taken notice of. 

First. A damsel that had a spirit of divination made them to be taken notice 
of, LM gjower them to be the servants of God. Observe, 

1. The account that is given of this damsel. She was Pythonissa,—‘ possessed 
with a spirit of divination, such as that damsel was by whom the oracles of 
Apollo at Delphos were delivered. She was acted by an evil spirit, that 
dictated ambiguous answers to those who consulted her, which served to 
pre their vain desire of knowing things to come, but often deceived them. 

n those times of ignorance, infidelity, and idolatry, the devil, by the Divine 
permission, thus led men captive at his will; and he could not have gained 
such adoration from them as he had, if he had not pretended to give oracles 
to them; for by both his usurpation is maintained as the god of this world. 
This damsel “brought her masters much gain by soothsaying ;” many came 
to consult this witch for the discovery of robberies, the finding of things lost, 
and especially to be told their fortune; and none came but with the rewards 
of divination in their hands, according to the quality of the person, and the 
importance of the case. Probably there were many that were thus kept for 
fortune-tellers ; but it should seem this was more in repute than any of them; 
for while others brought some gain, this brought ukh gain to her masters, 
being consulted more than any other. 

2. 'The testimony which this damsel gave to Paul and his companions. She 
met them in the street, as they were going to prayer, to the house of prayer, 
or rather to the work of prayer there, ver. 16. They went thither publicly ; 
every body knew whither they were going, and what they were going to do. if 
what she did was likely to be any distraction to them, or a hindrance in their 
work, it is observable how subtle Satan is, that great tempter, to give us diver- 
sion then when we are going about any religious exercise, to ruflle us, and to 
put us out of temper then when we need to be most composed. When she 
met with them, she followed them, crying, “These men,” how contemptible 
soever they look, and are looked upon, are great men, for they “are the ser- 
vants of the most high God,” and men that should be very welcome to us, for 
“they shew unto us the way of salvation,” both the salvation that will be our 
happiness, and the way to it that will be our holiness. 

Row lst. This witness is true; it is a comprehensive encomium of the 
faithful preachers of the Gospel, and makes their feet beautiful, Rom. x. 15. 
Though they are men, subject to like passions as we are, and earthen vessels, 
yet, Kirst. They “are the servants of the most high God;” they attend on him, 
are employed by him, and are devoted to his honour, as servants; they come to 
us on his errands, the message they bring is from him, and they serve the pur- 
poset and interests of his kingdom. The gods we Gentiles worship are inferior 

eings, therefore not gods, but they belong to the supreme Numen,—‘ to the 
most high God,’ who is over all men, over all gods; who made us all, and 
to whom we are all accountable. atl are his servants, and therefore it is our 
duty to respect them, and hearken to them for their Master’s sake, and it is at 
our peril if we affront them. Secondly. They “shew unto us the way of salva- 
tion.” Even the heathen had some notion of the miserable, deplorable state 
of mankind, and their need of salvation; and it was what they made some 
inquiries after. Now, saith she, these are the men that shew us what we have 
in vain sought for in our superstitious, gl gy: applications to our priests and 
oracles. ote, God has in the Gospel of his Son plainly shewed us the way 
of salvation,—has told us what we must do that we may be delivered from the 
misery to which, by sin, we have exposed ourselves, 

But, 2nd. How came this testimony from the mouth of one that had a spirit 
of divination? Is Satan divided against himself? Will he ery up those whose 


to bare consisted of women, and not all of these were of Jewish 
birt 

xvi. 16. “Spirit of divination :” literally, “a spirit of Python,” or 
“a Pythonic spirit.” Python was the name of Apollo in his oracular 
character, and the heathen attributed such possessions as that in the 
text to his agency. The damsel here mentioned seems to have been 
a slave of several joint owners, who used her soothsaying as a source 
ef profit. 


: xvi. 19. The public tribunals were held in or near the market- 
place. 

xvi. 20. ‘‘ Magistrates:’” rather, “ pretors,” but the word is used 
for the supreme magistrates of Greek towns. 

xvi. 22. It does not mean either that the magistrates rent off 
their own clothes or that the magistrates with their own hands 
stripped Paul and Silas; but they ordered the lictors to do this, 
and also to beat them. It seems to have been done hastily and un- 
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business it is to pull him down? We may take it either, First. As extorted 
from this spirit of divination for the honour of the Gospel, by the power of God, 
as the devil was forced to say of Christ, Mar. i. 24, “1 know thee who thou 
art, the Holy One of God.” The truth is sometimes magnified by the confession 
of its adversaries, in which they are witnesses against themselves. Christ would 
have this testimony of the damsel to rise up in judgment against those at 
Philippi, who slighted and persecuted the apostles. Though the Gospel needed 
no such testimony, yet it shall serve to add to their condemnation, that the 
damsel whom they looked upon as an oracle in other things, proclaimed the 
apostles God’s servants. Or, Secondly. As designed by the evil spirit, that 
subtle serpent, to the dishonour of the Gospel. Some think she designed hereby 
to gain credit to herself and her prophecies, and so to increase her masters’ 
profit, by pretending to be in the interest of the apostles, who she thought had 
a growing reputation, or to speak Paul fair not to part between her and her 
familiar. Others think, Satan, who can transform himself into an angel of light, 
and can say any thing to serve a turn, designed hereby to disgrace the apostles, 
as if these divines were of the same fraternity with their diviners, because they 
were witnessed to by them; and then the people had as good stick to those 
they had been used to. Those that were most likely to receive the apostles’ 
doctrine were such as were prejudiced against these spirits of divination, and 
therefore would by this testimony be prejudiced against the Gospel. And 
as for these who regarded these diviners, the devil thought himself sure of 
them. 
Secondly. Christ made them to be taken notice of, by giving them power 
to cast the devil out of this damsel. She continued many days clamouring thus, 
ver. 15; and it should seem Paul took no notice of her, not knowing but it might 
be ordered of God, for the service of his cause, that she should thus witness 
concerning his ministers; but finding perhaps that it did them a prejudice 
rather than any service, he soon silenced her, by casting the devil out of her. 

1. He was grieved; it troubled him to see the damsel made an instrument of 
Satan, to deceive people, and to see the people inpesed upon by her divinations. 
Tt was a disturbance to him to hear a sacred truth so profaned, and good words 
come out of such an ill mouth, with such an ill design. Perhaps they were 
spoken in an ironical, bantering way, as ridiculing the apostles’ pretensions, 
and mocking them, as when Christ’s persecutors complimented him with, Hail, 
king of the Jews. And then justly might Paul be grieved, as any good man’s 
heart would be, to hear any good truth of God bawled out in the streets in 
a canting, jeering way. : 

2. He commanded the evil spirit to come out of her. He turned with a holy 
indignation, angry both at the flatteries and at the reproaches of the unclean 
spirit, and said, “ I command thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, to come out 
of her.” And by this he will shew that “these men are the servants of the 
living God,” and are able to prove themselves so without her testimony; her 
silence shall demonstrate it more than her ea if could do. Thns Paul 
shews the way of salvation indeed, that it is by breaking the Domes of Satan 
and chaining him up, that he may not deceive the world, Rev, xx. 3; and 
that this salvation is to be obtained in the name of Jesus Christ only, as in 
his name the devil was now cast out, and by no other. It was a great blessing 
to the country when Christ by a word cast the devil out of those in whom he 
frightened people, and molested them, so that no man might pass by that way 
Mat. viii. 28; Dut it was a much greater kindness to the country when Paul 
now, in Christ’s name, cast the devil out of one who deceived 2 aad and 
imposed upon their credulity. Power went along with the word o Christ, 
which Satan could not stand before, but was forced to quit his hold, and in 
this case it was a stronghold; he “ came out the same hour.” 

Thirdly. The masters of the damsel that was dispossessed made them to be 
taken notice of, by bringing them before the magistrates for doing it, and laying 
it to their charge as their crime. And the preachers of the Gospel would never 
have had an opportunity of speaking to the magistrates, if they had not been 
brought before them as evil-doers. Observe here, 

1. That which provoked them was, that now the damsel was restored to 
herself, “her masters saw that the hope of their gain was gone,” ver. 19. See 
here what evil the love of money is the root of; if the preaching of the Gospel 
ruin the craft of the silversmiths, ch. xix. 24, much more the craft of the sooth- 
sayers, and therefore here is a mighty outcry raised when Satan’s power to 
deceive is broken. And, therefore the priests hated the Gospel, because 
it turned men from the blind service of dumb idols, and so “the hope of their 
gains was gone.” The power of Christ which appeared in dispossessing the 
woman, and the great kindness done to her in delivering her out of Satan’s 
hand, made no impression upon them when they apprehended that they should 
lose money by it. 

2. The course they"took with them was to incense the higher powers against 
them, as men fit to be punished. They caught them as they went along, and 
with the utmost fury and violence dragged them into the market-place, where 

ublic justice was administered. Ist. They brought them to the rulers, their 
justices of peace, to do by them as men taken into the hands of the law, the 
duumviri. 2ndy From them they hurried them to the magistrates, the preetors 
or governors of the city, tote otparnyors, ‘the officers of the army,’ so the word 
signifies; but it is taken in general for the judges, or chief rulers: to them they 
brought their complaint. ‘ 

3. The charge they exhibited against them was that they were the troublers 
of the land, ver. 24. They take it for granted that they were Jews, a nation at 
this time as much an abomination to the Romans as they had long ago been to 
the Egyptians. Piteous was the case of the apostles when it was turned to their 
reproach that sey were Jews; and yet the Jews were their most violent 
persecutors. Ist. The general charge against them is that they troubled the 
city, sowed discord, and disturbed the public peace, and occasioned riots and 
tumults; than which nothing could be more false arid unjust, as was Ahab’s 
character of Elijah, 1 Kin. xviii. 17,“ Art thou he that troubleth Israel?’ If 
they troubled the city, it was but like the angel’s troubling the water of 
Bethesda’s pool, in order to healing; shaking in order to a happy settlement. 
Thus they that rouse the sluggards are exclaimed against for troubling them. 
2nd. Their proof of the charge is, their teaching customs not proper to be 
admitted by a Roman colony, ver. 21. The Romans were always very jealous 
of innovations in religion; right or wrong, they would stick to that, how vain 
soever, which they had received by tradition from their fathers. No foreign or 
upstart deity must be allowed of without the approbation of the senate; the 
gods of their country must be their gods, true or false. It was one of the laws 
of the twelve tables. “Hath a nation changed their gods?” This incensed 
them against the apostles, that they taught a religion destructive of polytheism 
and idolatry, and preached to them to turn from those vanities. This the 
Romans could not ear; if this grow upon us, in alittle while we shall lose our 
religion. ; 

Fourthly. The magistrates, by their proceedings against them, made them to 
be taken notice of. 

1. By countenancing the persecution, they raised the mob upon them; ver. 22, 
“The multitude rose up together against them,” and were ready to pull them 
to pieces. It has been the artifice of Satan to make God’s ministers and people 
odious to the commonalty, by representing them as dangerous men, and aiming 
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at the destruction of the constitution, and the changing of the customs, when 
really there has been no ground for such an imputation. ¥ 

2. By going on to an execution, they farther represented them as the vilest 
of malefactors; “they rent off their clothes” with rage and oot not having 
patience till they were taken off in order to their being scourged. ‘his the apos- 
tle refers to when he speaks of their being “shamefully intreated at Philippi,” 
1 Thes. ii. 2. They commanded that they should be whipped as vagabonds, by 
the lictors or beadles, who attended the prwtors, and carried rods with them 


| for that purpose. This was one of those three times that Paul was beaten with 


rods, according to the Roman usage, which was not under the compassionate 

limitation of the number of stripes not to exceed forty, which was provided b 

the Jewish law. It is here said, that “they laid many stripes upon them, 

ver. 23; without counting how many, because they seemed vile unto them, 
eu, XXV. 3. : 

Now one would think this might have satiated their cruelty; if they must 

be whipped, sure they must be discharged; no, they are imprisoned, and it is 
probable their prescut purpose was to try them for their lhves, and put them 
to death, else why should there be such care taken to prevent their escape ? 
. Ist. The judges made their commitment very strict; they “charged the 
jJailor to keep them safely,” and have a very watchful eye upon them, as if 
they were dangerous men, that either would venture to break prison themselves, 
or were in confederacy with those that would attempt to rescue them. Thus 
they endeavoured to render them odious, that they might justify themselves 
in the base usage they had given them. . 

2nd. The jailor made their confinement very severe; ver. 24, “ haying received 
such a charge,” though he might have kept them safely enough in the outer 
prison, yet he “thrust them into the inner prison.” He was sensible that the 
magistrates had a great indignation against these men, and were inclined to 
be severe with them; and, therefore, he thought to ingratiate himself with 
them, by exerting his power likewise against them to the uttermost. When 
magistrates are cruel, it is no wonder that the officers under them are so too, 
He put them into the inner prison, the dungeon, into which none were usually 
pat but condemned malefactors; dark at noonday, damp and cold, dirty, it is 
ikely, and stinking, like that into which Jeremiah was let down, Jer. xxxviii. 6; 
and as if that were not enough, he “ made their feet fast in the stocks.” Perhaps 
having heard a report of the escape of the preachers of the Gospel out of pri- 
son, when the doors were fast barred, ch. v. 1; xii. 9; he thought he would 
be wiser than other jailors had been, and therefore would effectually secure 
them by fastening them in the stocks. And they were not the first of God’s 
messengers that haa their feet in the stocks; Jeremiah was so treated, and 
publicly too, in the high gate of Benjamin, Jer. xx. 2; Joseph had his feet hurt 
with fetters, Ps. cv. 18. Oh what hard usage have God’s seryants met with, as 
in the former days, so in the latter times! Witness the Book of Martyrs, martyrs 
in queen Mary’s time. 


25 And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and 
sang praises unto God: and the prisoners heard 
them. 26 And suddenly there was a great earth- 
quake, so that the foundations of the prison were 
shaken: and immediately all the doors were opened, 
and every one’s bands were loosed. 27 And the 
keeper of the prison awaking out of his sleep, and 
seeing the prison doors open, he drew out his sword, 
and would have killed himself, supposing that the 

risoners had been fled. 28 But Paul cried with a 
fon voice, saying, Do thyself no harm: for we are 
all here. 29 Then he called for a light, and sprang 
in, and came trembling, and fell down before Paul 
and Silas, 30 And brought them out, and said, 
Sirs, what must I do to be saved? 31 And they 
said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house. 32 And they spake 
unto him the word of the Lord, and to all that were 
in his house. 83 And he took them the same hour 
of the night, and washed their stripes ; and was bap- 
tized, he and all his, straightway. 34 And when 


jhe had brought them into his house, he set meat 


before them, and rejoiced, believing in God with all 


his house. 


We have here the designs of the persecutors of Paul and Silas baffled and 
broken. . 

First, The persecutors designed to dishearten and discourage the preaching 
of the Goapel, and to make them sick of the cause, and weary of their work; 
but here we find them both hearty and heartened. : 

1. They were themselves hearty, wonderful hearty; never were poor prisoners 


so truly cheerful, nor so far from laying their hard usage to heart. Let us . 


consider what their case was. The prwtors among the Romans had rods carried 
before them, and axes bound upon them; the fasces and secures. Now the 

had felt the smart of the reds, the plowers had plowed upon their backs, an 

made long their furrows; the many stripes they had laid on them were very 
sore, and one might have expected to hear them complaining of them, of the 
rawness and soreness of their backs and shoulders; yet this was te they 
had reason to fear the axes next. Their Master was firtt scourged, and then 
crucified ; and they might ee the same. In the meantime they were in the 
inner prison, their feet in the stocks, which (some think) not «nly held them 
but hurt them; and yet “at midnight,” when they should have been trying if 


lawfully, without an opportunity being given for Paul and Silas to 
defend themselves. 

xvi, 24. A writer on the subject (Walch) says that in a Roman 
prison there were usually three distinet parts—(1) the communiora, 
where the prisoners had light and fresh air; (2) the interiora, shut 
olf by iron gates with strong bars and locks; (3) the tullianum, or 
dungeon. If this was the case at Philippi, Paul and Silas were 
perhaps in the second, and the other prisoners in the first part. 

606 


xvi, 29. Not “a light,” but “lights.” 

xvi. 35. “ The serjeants:” rather, the lictors, or rod-bearers. 
They attended the Roman magistrates on public occasions, and each 
carried an axe bound up ina bundle of rods. In the colonies, how- 
ever, they carried staves or rods only. The message of the magistrates 
is couched in a contemptuous form: “ Let those fellows go.” 

xvi. 37. “Unto them:” ie. to the lictors who hed Bed 
message. The magistrates had been guilty of a double violation of 


ght the 
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possible to get a little rest, “they prayed, and sang praises to God.” 1st. They 
prayed together; prayed to God to support them, and comfort them in their 
afflictions ; to visit them as he did Joseph in the prison, and to be with them; 
ED bis that their consolations in Christ might abound as their afflictions for him 

id; prayed that even +heir bonds and stripes might turn to the furtherance of 
the Gospel; prayed for their persecutors, that God would forgive them, and 
turn their hearts. This was not an hour of prayer, but at midnight; it was not 
a house of prayer, but in a dungeon; yet it was seasonable to pray, and the 
prayer was acceptable. Asin the dark, so out of the depths, we may cry unto 
xod; no place, no time, amiss for prayer, if the heart be lifted up to God. 
They that are wo naa in suffering should join in prayer: “ Is any afflicted? 
let him pray.” o trouble, how grievous soever, should indispose us for 

rayer. 2nd. They “sang praises to God;” they praised God, for we must 
‘in every thing give thanks.” We never want matter for praise, if we do not 
want a heart ; and what should put the heart of a child of God out of tune for 
that duty, if a dungeon anda aa of stocks will not doit? They praised God 
that “they were counted worthy to suffer shame for his name ;” and that they 
were so wonderfully supported and borne up under their sufferings, and felt 
Divine consolations so sweet, so strong in their souls. Nay, they not only 
praised God, but they sang praises to him, in some psalm or hymn, or spiritual | 
— either one of David’s, or some modern composure, or one of their own 
as the pint gave them utterance. As our rule is, that the afHicted should 
pray; and, therefore, being in affliction they prayed ; so our rule is, that the 
merry should sing psalms, Jas. v. 13, and therefore being merry in their afflic- 
tion, merry after a godly sort, they sang psalms. This proves that singing of 
psalms is a gospel ordinance, and ought to be used by all good Christians; and 
that it is instituted not only for the expressing of their joys in a day of triumph, 
but for the balancing and relieving of their sorrows in a day of trouble. It 
was at midnight that they sang psalms, according to the example of the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel, Ps. exix. 62, “ At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto 
thee.” Notice is here taken of one circumstance, tha: “the prisoners heard 
them.” If they did not hear them pray, yet they heard them sing praises. 
First. It intimates how hearty they were in singing praises to God; they sang 
so loud, that, though they were in the ap elt yet they were heard all the 
ee over. Nay, so loud, that they waked the prisoners ; for we may suppose, 
eing at midnight, they were all asleep. We should sing psalms with all our 
heart. The saints are called upon to sing aloud upon their beds, Ps. exliy. 5; 
but gospel grace carries the matter farther, and gives us an example of those 
that sang aloud in the prison, in the stocks. Secondly. Though they knew the 
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prisoners would hear them, yet they sang aloud, as those that were not ashamed 
of their Master, or of his service. Shall those that would sing psalms in their 
families, plead in excuse for their omission of the duty, that they are afraid 
their neighbours should hear them, when those that sing profane songs roar | 
them out, and care not who hears them? ZVhirdly. The prisoners were made | 
to hear the prison songs of Paul and Silas, that they wit be Sd a hb for the , 
miraculous favour shewed to them al. for the sake of Paul and Silas. when | 
the prison doors were thrown open; by this extraordinary comfort which they 
were filled with, it was published that he whom they preached was the conso- | 
lation of Israel. Let the prisoners that mean to oppose him, hear and tremble | 
before him; let those that are faithful to him, hear and triumph; and take of 
the comfort that is spoken to the prisoners of hope, Zee. ix. 12. 

2. God heartened them wonderfully by his signal appearances for them 
ver. 26. Ist. ‘here was immediately “a great earthquake ;” how far it extended | 
we are not told, but it was such a violent shock in this place, that the very | 
“foundations of the prison were shaken.” While the prisoners were hearkening | 
to the midnight devotions of Paul and Silas, and perhaps laughing at them, an 
making a jest of them, this earthquake would strike a terror upon them, and 
convince them that those men were the favourites of Heaven, and such as God 
owned. We had the house of prayer shaken in answer to prayer, and as a token 
of God’s acceptance of it, ch. iv. 31; and here the prison shaken. The Lord 
was in these earthquakes to shew his resentment of the indignities done to his 
servants, to testify to those whose confidence is in the earth, the weakness and 
instability of that which they confide in, and to teach his people, that, though 
the earth be removed, yet they need not fear. 2nd. The prison doors were 
thrown open, and the prisoners’ fetters were knocked off, “every man’s bands 
were loosed.” Perhaps the prisoners when they heard Paul and Silas pray and 
sing psalms, admired them, and spake honourably of them, and said what the 
damsel had said of them; Surely “these men are the servants of the living 
God ;” and to recompense them for, and confirm them in, their good opinion | 
of them, they share in the miracle, and have their bands loosed. As afterwards | 
God gave to Paul all those that were in the ship with him, ch. xxvii. 24, so now 
he pare him all those that were in the prison with him. God hereby signified 
to these prisoners, as Grotius observes, that the apostles in preaching the 
Gospel were public blessings to mankind, as they “ proclaimed liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison doors to them that were bound,” 
Isa. \xi. 1; et per eo¢ solvi animorum vincula,—‘ and as by them the bonds of 
souls were unloosed.’ 

Secondly. The persecutors designed to stop the progress of the Gospel, that 
no more might embrace it; thus they hoped to ruin the meeting by the river 
side, that no more hearts should be opened there; but here we find converts 
made in the prison, that house turned into a meeting, the trophies of the 
Gospel’s victories erected there, and the jailor, their own servant, become a 
servant of Christ. It is probable, some of the prisoners, if not all, were con- 
verted; surely the miracle wrought on their bodies in loosing their bands, was 
wrought on their souls too: see Job xxxvi. 8, 9, 13; Ps. evii. 14,15. But it is 
only the conversion of the jailor that is recorded. ; 

1. He is afraid he shall lose his life, and Paul makes him easy as to that care, 
ver. 27, 28. ? 

Ist. He awoke out of his sleep; it is likely the shock of the earthquake 
waked him, and the opening of the prison doors, and the prisoners’ expressions 
of icy and amazement, when in the dark they found their bands loosed, and 
called to tell one another what they felt. This was enough to wake the jailor, 
whose place required that he should not be hard to wake. This wakening 
of him out of his sleep, signified the awakening of his conscience out of his 
spiritual slumber; the call of the Gospel is, “ Awake, thou that sleepest,” 

ph. v. 14; like that Jonah i. 6. : 

2nd. He saw cad eo doors open, and supposed, as well he might, that the 

risoners were fled; and then what would become of him ? e knew the 

oman law in that case, and it was executed not long ago upon the keepers 
out of whose hands Peter escaped, ch. xii. 19; it was according to that of the 
aed og 1 Kin. xx. 39, 42,“ Keep this man; if he be missing, thy life shall go 
or his life.” The Roman lawyers after this, in their readings upon the law, 
de custodia reorum,—‘the custody of criminals’ which appoints that the 
keeper should undergo the same punishment that should be inflicted on the 
prisoner, if he let him escape, take care to except an escape by miracle. 

3rd. In his fright he drew his sword, and was going to kill himself, to prevent 
a more terrible death; an expected one, a pompous, ignominious death, which 
he knew he was liable to for letting his prisoners escape, and not looking 
better to them; and the extraordinary strict charge which the magistrates gave 


the law—they had inflicted punishment without a trial; they had 
scourged Roman citizens; and all this had been aggravated by pub- 
heity, and, by so doing, they had rendered themselves liable to 
heavy penalties. / ; 
_ xvii. 1, “'They:” from this it is supposed that Luke remained at 
Philippi. 
iL 2.  As'his manner was:” i.e. preaching first to the Jews 
in their synagogue. See his Epistles to the Thessalonians for some 
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him concerning Paul and Silas, made him conclude they would be very severe 
upon him if they were gone. ‘The philosophers generally allowed self-muarder; 
Seneca prescribes it as the last remedy which those that are in distress may 
have recourse to. The Stoies, notwithstanding their pretended conquest of the 
passions, yielded thus tar to them; and the Epicureans, who indulged the plea- 


sures of sense, to avoid its pains chose rather to put an end toit. This jailor 
thought there was no harm in auticipating his own death; but Christianity by 
this proves itself to be of God, that it keeps us to the law of our creation, 
revives, enforces and establishes that ; obliges us to be just to our own lives, 


and teacheth us cheerfully to resign them to our graces, but courageously to 
hold them out against our corruptions. 

4th. Paul stopped him from his proceeding against himself; ver. 28, he “ cried 
with a loud voice,” not only to make him hear, but to make him heed, saying, 
‘Do not practise any evil to thyself;’ “ Do thyself no harm.” All the cautions 
of the Word of God against sin and all appearances of it, and approaches to it, 
have this tendency, “Do thyself no harm.” Man, woman, do not wrong thyself, 
nor ruin thyse!f; hurt not thyself, and then none else can hurt thee. Do not 
sin: for nothing but that can hurt thee, Even as to the body, we are cautioned 
against those sins which do harm to that, and are taught not to hate our own 
flesh, but to nourish and cherish it. The jailor need not fear being called to an 
account for the escape of his prisoners, for they are all here. It was strange 
that some of them did not slip away when the prison doors were opened, and 
they were locsed from their bands; but their amazement held them fast, and 
being sensible it was 2 the prayers of Paul and Silas that they were loosed, 
they would not stir unless they stirred; and God shewed his power in binding 
their spirits, as much as in loosing their feet. 

2. He is afraid he shall lose his soul, and Paul makes him easy as to that care 
too. One concern leads him to the other, and a much greater ; and being hin- 
dered from hastening himself out of this world, he begins to think, if he had 
ap his intention, whither death would have brought him, and what would 

ave become of him on the other side death? A very proper thought for such 
as have been snatched as a brand out of the fire, when there was but a step 
between them and death. And perhaps the heinousness of the sin he was 
running into helped to alarm him. 

Ist. Whatever was the cause, he was put into a mighty consternation; the 
Spirit of God, that was sent to convince, in order to his being a Comforter, 
struck a terror upon him, and startled him. Whether he took care to shut the 

rison doors again, we are not told; perhaps he forgot that, as the woman of 

amaria, when Christ had impressed convictions on her conscience, left her 
waterpot, and forgot her errand to the well; for he cailed for a light with all 
speed, and sprang in to the inner prison, and came trembling to Paul and Silas. 

hose that Mave sin set in order before them, and are made to know their 
abominations, cannot but tremble at the apprehension of their misery and 
danger. his jailor, when he was thus made to tremble, could not apply himself 
to a more proper person than to Paul, for it had once been his own case. He 
had been a persecutor of good men, as this jailor was; had cast them into 
prison, as he kept them; and, when like him, he was made sensible of it, he 
trembled, and was astonished; and therefore was able to speak the more 
feelingly to the jailor. é } ; 

2nd. In this consternation he applied himself to Paul and Silas for relief. 
Observe. 

First. How reverent and respectful his address to them is: he called for a 
light, because they were in the dark, and that they might see what a fright he 
was in. He fell down before them, as one amazed at the badness of his own 
condition, and ready to sink under the load of his terror because of it; he fell 
down before them, as one that had upon his spirit an awe of them, and of the 
image of God upon them, and of their commission from God. It is likely he 
had heard what the damsel said of them, that they were the servants of the 
living God, which shewed to them the way of salvation, and as such, he thus 
expressed his veneration for them. He fell down before them to beg their 
pardon, as a penitent, for the indignities he had done them; and to beg their 
advice, as a supplicant, what he should do. He gave them a title of respect, 
Sirs, xvpco:, lords, masters ; it was, but now, rogues and villains, and he was their 
master; but now, sirs, lords, and they are his masters. Converting grace 
changes people’s language of and to good people, and good ministers. And to 
those who are thoroughly convinced of sin, the very feet of those are beautiful 
that bring tidings of Christ, yea, though they are disgracefully fastened in 
the stocks. 

Secondly. How serious his inquiry is; “ What must I do to be saved?” Ist. 
His salvation is now his great concern, and lies nearest his heart, which before 
was the farthest thing in his thoughts. Not, What shall I do to be preferred, 
to be rich and great in the world? but, “what shall I do co be saved?” 2nd. 
He doth not inquire concerning others, what they must do; but concerning 
himself, “what must I do?” It is his own precious soul that he is in care 
about; let others do as they please, tell me what I must do, what course | 
must take. 3rd. He is convinced that something must be done, and done by 
him too, in order to his salvation; that it is not a thing of course, a thing that 
will do itself: but a thing about which we must strive, and wrestle, and take 
pains. He asks not, what may be done for me; but, “ what shall | do?” that, 
being now in fear and trembling, I may work out my salvation, as Paul speaks 
in his epistle to the church at Philippi, of which this jailor was, perhaps with 
respect to his trembling inquiry here; intimating that he must not only ask 
after his salvation, as he had done, but work out his salvation with a holy 
trembling, PAil. ii. 12. 4th. He is willing to do anything ; Tell me what I must 
do, and I am here ready to do it. Sirs, put me into any way, if it be but the 
right way, and a sure way, though narrow, and thorny, and up hill; yet I will 
walk in it. Note, Those who are thoroughly convinced of sin, and truly 
concerned about their salvation, will surrender upon discretion to Jesus Christ; 
will give him a blank to write what he pleaseth; will be glad to have Christ 
upon his own terms, Christ upon any terms. 5th. He is inquisitive what ue 
should do; is desirous to know what he should do; and asks those that were 
likely to tell him. “If ye will inquire, inquire ye,” Jsa. xxi, 12. They that set 
their faces Zionward, must ask the way thither, Jer. 1. 5, We cannot know it 
of ourselves ; but God has made it known_to us by his Word, has appointed his 
ministers to assist us in consulting the Scriptures; and has promised to give 
his Holy Spirit to them that ask him, to be their guide in the way of salvation, 
6th. He brought them out to put this question to them, that their answer might 
not be by duress, or compulsion, but they might prescribe to him, though he 
was their keeper, with the same liberty as they did to others. He brings them 
out of the duugeon, in hopes they would bring him out of a much worse. 

ard. They very readily directed him what he must do, ver. 31; they were 
always ready to answer such inquiries: though they are cold, and sore, ane 
sleepy, they do not adjourn this cause to a more convenient time and place; do 
not bid him come to them the next sabbath at the meeting place by the river 
side, and they will tell him ; but they strike while the iron is hot, take him now 
when he is in a good mind, lest the conviction should wear off; now God begins 
to work, it is time for them to set in as workers together with God, ‘They do 
not upbraid him with his rude and ill carriage towards them, and his gcing 
beyond his warrant ; all this is forgiven, and forgotten, and they are as glad to 


account of this visit—ite success (1 Thess. i. 9); its difficulties and 
sufferings (1 Thess. i. 6, ii. 2); his care not to be chargeable to them 
(1 Thess. ii. 9). The Second Advent seems to have made a great 
impression, insomuch that he had to remove a misunderstanding 
from their minds as to its near approach, 

xvii. 5. “ Of the basex sort:” literally, “of the frequenters of the 
market-place ;” those worthless idlers about the markets and landings 
places which abound in every such city, and are always pe for 
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shew him the way to heaven, as the best friend they have. ‘They did not 


triumph over him though he trembled; they gave him the same direction they | 


did to others,“ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” One would think they 
should have said, Repent of thy abusing us in the first place. No, that is over- 
looked and easily passed by, if he will but believe in Christ. Thisis anexample 
to ministers to encourage penitents, to meet those that are coming to Christ, 
and take them by the hand; not to be hard upon any for unkindnesses done to 
them: but to seek Christ’s honour more than their own. Here is the sum of 
the whole Gospel, the covenant of grace in a few words, “ Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” Here is, 

First. The happiness promised; “Thou shalt be saved:” not only rescued 
from eternal ruin, but brought to eternal life and blessedness._ Thou, though a 
poor man, an under-jailor, or turnkey, mean and of low condition in the world, 
yet that shall be no bar to thy salvation. Thou, though a great sinner, though 
a persecutor, yet thy heinous transgressions shall be all forgiven, through the 
merits of Christ; and thy hard embittered heart shall be softened and sweet- 
ened by the grace of Christ, and thus thou shalt neither die for thy crime, nor 
die of thy disease. : ‘ 

Secondly. The condition required ; “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” We 
must admit the record that God hath given in his Gospel concerning his Son, 
and assent to it as faithful, and well worthy of all acceptation. We must 
approve the method God has taken, of reconciling the world to himself by a 
Mediator; and accept of Christ as he is offered to us, and give up ourselves to 
be ruled, and taught, and saved by him. This is the only way, and a sure way 
to salvation; no other way of salvation but by Christ, and no other way of our 
being saved by Christ but by believing in him; and no danger of coming short. 
if we take this way: for it is the way that God has appointed, and he is faithful 
that has promised. It is the Gospel that is to be preached to every creature, 
“he that believes shall be saved.” 

Thirdly. The extent of this to his family ; “ Thou shalt be saved, and thy 
house:” that is, God will be in Christ a God to thee and to thy seed, as he was 
to Abraham. Believe, and salvation shall come to thy house, as Lu. xix. 9. 
Those of thy house that are infants, shall be admitted into the visible church 
with thee, and thereby put into a fair way for salvation. Those that are grown 
up shall have the means of salvation brought to them, and be eee never so 
many, let them believe in Jesus Christ, and they shall be saved; they are all 
welcome to Christ upon the same terms. ; 

4th. They proceeded to instruct him and his family in the doctrine of Christ; 
ver. 32, they “spake unto him the word cf the Lord.” He was, for aught 
appears, an utter stranger to Christ, and therefore it is requisite he should be 
told who this Jesus is, that he may believe in him, Jno. ix. 36; and the sub- 
stance of the matter lying in a little compass, they soon told him enough to 
make his being baptized a reasonable service. Christ’s ministers should have 
the word of the Lord so ready to them, and so richly dwelling in them, as to be 
able to give instruction off-hand, to any that desire to hear and receive it, for 
their direction in the way of salvation. They spake the word not only to him, 
but “to all that were in Masters of families should take care that 
all under their charge, partake of the means of knowledge and grace: and that 
the word of the Lord be spoken to them; for the souls of the poorest servants 
are as precious as those of their masters, and are bought with the same price. 

5th, The jailor and his family were immediately baptized ; and theres took 
upon them the profession of Christianity, submitted to its laws, and were 
admitted to its privileges: upon their declaring solemnly as the eunuch did, that 
they believed that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, he was “ baptized, he and all 
his, straightway.” Neither he nor any of his family desired time to consider, 
whether they shana come into baptismal bonds or no; nor did Paul and Silas 
desire time to try their sincerity, and to consider whether they should baptize 
them or no; but the Spirit of grace worked such a strong faith in them, all on a 
sudden, as superseded farther debate, and Paul and Silas knew by the Spirit, 
that it was a work of God that was wrought in them: so that there was no 
occasion for demur; this therefore will not justify such precipitation in ordi- 
nary cases. 

6th. The jailor was hereupon very respectful to’Paul and Silas, as one that 
knew not how to make amends for the injury he had done to them, much less 
for the kindness he had received from them; he “took them the same hour of 
the night,” would not let them lie a minute longer in the inner prison; but, 
First. He “washed their stripes,” to cool them, and abate the smart of them, 
to clean them from the blood which the stripes had fetched; it is probable he 
bathed them with some healing liquor, as the good Samaritan helped the 
wounded man by pouring in oil and wine. Secondly. He brought them into his 
house, bade them welcome to the best room he had, and prepared his best bed 
for them. Now nothing was thought good enough for them, as before nothing 
bad nanan. Thirdly. He “set meat before them,” such as his house wate 
afford, and they were welcome to it; by which he expressed the welcome which 
his soul pete to the Gospel, They had “spoken to him the word of the Lord,” 
had broken the bread of life to him and his family, and he having reaped so 
plentifully of their spiritual things, he thought it was but reasonable that they 
should reap of his carnal things, 1 Cor. ix. 11. What have we houses and tables 
for, but, as we have opportunity, to serve God and his people with them ? 

ith. The voice of rejoicing with that of salvation was heard in the jailor’s 
house: never was such a truly merry night kept there before; “he rejoiced 
believing in God with all his house.” There was none in his house that refused 
to be baptized, and so made a jar in the harmony ; but they were unanimous 
m embracing the Gospel, which added much to the joy. r, it may be read, 
‘he, believing in God, rejoiced all the house over,’ avo, he went to every 
apartment expressing his joy. Observe, First. His believing in Christ is called 
helieving in God, which intimates that Christ is God, and that the design of the 
Gospel is so far from being to draw us from God, saying, “ Go serve other gods,” 
Deu. xiii. 2, that it has a direct tendency to bring us to God. Secondly. His 
faith produced joy. They that by faith have given up themselves to God in 
Christ as theirs, have a great deal of reason to rejoice ; the eunuch when he 
was converted went on his way rejoicing: and here the jailor rejoiced. The 
conversion of the nations is spoken of, in the Old Testament, as their rejoicin 
Ps. \xvii. 45 xevi, 11. For “bekieving we rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full 
of glory ;” believing in Christ is rejoicing in Christ. Thirdly. He signified his 
joy to all about him. Out of the abundance of the joy in his heart his mouth 
spake, to the glory of God, and their encouragement who believed in God too. 
Those who have themselves tasted the comforts of religion, should do what 
they can to bring others to the taste of them; one cheerful Christian should 
make many. 


is house.” 


35 And when it was day, the magistrates sent the 
serjeants, saying, Let those men go. 86 And the 
keeper of the prison told this saying to Paul, The 
magistrates have sent to let you go: now therefore 
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depart, and go in peace. 37 But Paul said unto 


them, They have beaten us openly uncondemned, 


| Ganius, that was ordered by 


‘them come themselves and fetch us out. 


being Romans, and have cast us into prison; and now 
do they thrust us out privily? nay verily; but let 
38 And 
the serjeants told these words unto the magistrates : 
and they feared, when they heard that they were 
Romans. 39 And they came and besought them, 
and brought them out, and desired them to depart 
out of the city. 40 And they went out of the 
prison, and entered into the house of Lydia: and 
when they had seen the brethren, they comforted 
them, and departed. 


In these verses we have, : 

First. Orders sent for the discharge of Paul and Silas out of prison; ver. 35,36. 

1, The magistrates that had so basely abused them the day before gave the 
orders; and their doing it so early, “as soon as it was day,” intimates that 
either they were sensible the terrible earthquake they felt at midnight was 
intended to plead the cause of their prisoners, or their consciences had smitten 


' them for what pik had done, and made them very uneasy. While the persecuted 


were singing in the stocks, the persecutors were full of tossings to and fro 
upon their beds, through anguish of mind; complaining more of the lashes of 
their consciences than the possnrts did of the lashes on their backs; and more 
in haste to give them a discharge, than they were to petition for one. Now God 
made his servants to be “ pitied of them that had carried them captives,” Ps. 
exvi. 46. The magistrates sent serjeants, fafdovxous, ‘those that had the rods,” 
the vergers, the tipstaves, the beadles, those that had been employed in beating 
them, that they might go and ask them forgiveness. The order was, “ Let those 
men go ;” it is probable they designed farther mischief to them, but God turned 
their hearts, and as he had made their wrath hitherto to praise him, so the 
remainder thereof he did restrain, Ps. lxxvi. 10. c 

2. The jailor brought them the news, ver. 36; “The magistrates have sent to 
let you go.” Some think the jailor had betimes transmitted an account to the 
magistrates of what had passed in his house that night, and so had obtained 
this order for the discharge of his prisoners; “new therefore depart.” Not 
that he was desirous to part with them as his guests, but as his prisoners ; they 
shall still be welcome to his house: but is glad they are at liberty from his 
stocks. God could by his grace, as easily have converted the magistrates as the 
jailor, and have brought them to faith and baptism, but God hath chosen the 
poor of this world, Jas. ii. 5. wrt 4 ‘ 

Secondly. Paul’s insisting upon the breach of privilege which the magistrates 
had been guilty of, ver. 37; Paul said to the serjeants, “They have beaten us 
openly uncondemned, being Romans, and have cast us into prison,” against all 
law and justice; “and now do they thrust us out privily?” and think to make 
us amends with that for the snvury done us? “nay, verily, but let them come 
themselves and fetch us out,” and own that they have done us wrong. It is 
probable the magistrates had some intimation that they were Romans, and 
were made sensible that their fury had carried them farther than the law could 


“bear them out; and that was the reason they gave orders for their discharge. 


Now observe, an bales 

1. Paul did not plead this before he was beaten, though it is probable it might 
have prevented it, lest he should seem to be afraid of suffering for the truth 
which he had preached. Tully, in one of his orations against Verres, tells of one 
erres to be beaten in Sicily, that all the while he 
but, Civis Romanus sum,—1 am a 


was under the lash he cried out Borne bat, Chats omeai ae me 
ad nobler things than 0 comfor 


citizen of Rome;’ Paul did not do so; he 
himself with in his affliction. ; ‘ ‘ 
2. He did plead it after, to put an honour upon his sufferings, and upon the 
cause he suffered for, to let the world know that the preachers of the Gospel 
were not such despicable men as they were commonly looked be to be, and 
that they merited better treatment. He did it likewise to mollify the magistrates 
towards the Christians at Philippi, and to gain better treatment for them; and 
beget _in the people a better opinion of the Christian religion, when they saw 
that Paul had a fair advantage against their magistrates, mi ht have brought 
his action against them, and had them called to an account for what they had 
done, and yet did not take the advantage, which was very much to the honour 
of that worthy name bynicn he was called. Now here, f 
ist. Paul lets them know how many ways they had run themselves into a 
premunire, and that he had law enough to know it. First. They had beaten 
them that were Romans; some think Silas was a Roman citizen as well as Paul; 
others, that that doth not necessarily follow, Paul was a citizen, and Silas was 
his companion. Now both the Lex Porcia and the Lex Sempronia did expressly 
forbid liberum corpus Romani civis, virgis aut aliis, verberibus cedi,— the free 
body of a Roman citizen to be beaten with rods or otherwise.’ Roman his- 
torians give instances of cities that had their charters taken from them for 
indignities done to Roman citizens; we shall afterwards find Paul making use 
of this plea, ch. xxii. 25, 26. To tell them that they had beaten them that were 
the messengers of Christ, and the favourites of Heaven, would have had no 
influence upon them; but to tell them they have abused Roman citizens will put 
them into a fright; so common is it for people to be more afraid of Cxsar’s 
wrath than of Christ’s. He that affronts a Roman, a gentleman, a nobleman, 
though ignorantly, and through mistake, thinks himself concerned to ery 
eccavi, and make his submission; but he that persecutes a Christian because 
e belongs to Christ, stands to it, and thinks he may do it securely, though God 
hath said, “he that toucheth them toucheth the apple of his eye,” and Christ 
has warned us of the danger of offending his little ones. 
beaten them “uncondemned ;” indicta causa, had not allowed them ‘a fair 
hearing ;’ had not calmly examined what was said against them, much less 
inquired what they had to say for themselves. It is a universal rule of justice, 
Causa cognita possunt multi absolvi, incognita nemo condemnari pees Many 


may be acquitted in consequence of having had a hearing, while without a 
hearing no one can be condemned.’ Christ’s servants could not have been 
abused as they have been if they and their cause might but have had an impartial 


trial. JAirdly. It was an aggravation of this that they had done it openly, 
which as it was so much the greater disgrace to the sufferers, so it was the 
bolder defiance to justice and the law. Fourthly. They had cast them into 


any evil work. “Jason:’ perhaps the same as in Rom. xvi. 21. 
Thessalonica, as a free city, was self-governed, and its chief magis- 
trates called “politarchs.” This “freedom” was given to Thes- 
salonica, because of the part it had taken in the struggle of Augustus 
and Antony against Brutus and Cassius. The chief characteristics 
of a free city were, entire self-zovernment in all its internal affairs 
within its own territory, and the’absence of Roman soldiers and 
magistrates, (For the difference between a free city and colony, see 
608 


Supplementary Notes.) The name given here to the magistrates is 
the same as that; used in an inscription found on a marble arch at 
Thessalonica. 

xvii. 7. “ We have no king but Cesar” (see John xix. 15). 

xvii. 9. “ Security: it seems most probable that Jason pledged 
himself either not to receive Paul and Silas again into his house or 
that they should depart, from the city (Conybeare and Howson). 

xvii, 13, The last clause of this verse should be, “They came and 


Secondly. They had. 
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prison, without shewing any cause of their commitment, and in an arbitrary 
manner by a verbal order. Fifthly. They now thrust them out privily. They 
had not indeed the impudence to stand by what they liad done, but yet had not 
the honesty to own themselves in a fault. 

2nd. He insists upon it that they should make them an acknowledgment of | 
their error, and give them a public discharge, to make that the more honourable, | 
as they had done them a pine disgrace, ies made that the more disgraceful. 
“Let them come themselves and fetch us out,’ and give a testimony to our 
innocency, and that we have done nothing worthy of stripes or of bonds. It was 
not a point o” honour that Paul stood thus stiffly upon, but a point of justice, 
and not to himself so much as to his cause ; Let them come and stop the clamours 
of the people, by confessing that we are not the troublers of the city. _ 

Thirdly. The magistrates’ submission, and the reversing of the judgment 
given against Paul and Silas, ver. 38, 39. 

1. The magistrates were frightened when they were told (though it may be 
they knew it before) that Paul was a Roman. They feared when they heard it, 
Jest some of his friends should inform the government what they had done, and 
they shou'd fare the worse for it. The proceedings of persecutors have often 
been illegal, even by the laws of nations; and often inhuman, against the law of 
nature; but always sinful, and against God’s law. 

2. They came and besought them not to take the advantage of the law against 
them, but he overlooks the illegality of what they had done, and says no more 
of it; they brought them out of the prison, owning that they were wrongfully 
put into it, and desired them that they would peaceably and quietly depart out 
of the city. Thus Pharaoh and his servants. that had set God and Moses at 
defiance, came to Moses and “bowed down themselves to him, saying, Get thee 
out,” Hx. xi. 8. God can make the enemies of his people ashamed of their envy 
and emnity to them, Jsa. xxvi. 11. Jerusalem is sometimes made a burthensome 
stone to them that heave at it, which they would gladly get clear of, Zee. xii. 3. 
Yet, if the repentance of these ees had been sincere, they would have 
desired them not to depart out of their city, as the Gadarenes desired to be rid 
of Christ, but would have courted their stay, and begged of them to continue 
in their city, to shew them the way of salvation. But many are convinced that 
Christianity is not to be persecuted, who thd are not convinced that it ought to 
be embraced, or at least are not persuaded to embrace it. abet are compelled 
to do honour to Christ and his servants, “to worship before their feet, and to 
know that he has loved them,” Rev. iii. 9, and yet do not go so far as to have 
benefit by Christ, or to come in for a share in his love. 

Fourthly. The departure of Paul and Silas from Philippi, ver. 40. They “went 
out of the prison” when they were legally discharged, and not till then, though 

. they were illegally committed. And then i 

1. Thev took ieave of their friends. They went “to the house of Lydia,” 
where probably the disciples had met to Lhe be them, and there they saw the 
brethren, or visited them at their respective habitations; which was soon done, 
they were so few; and they comforted them, by tettiaes them (saith an ancient 
Greek commentary) what God had done for them, and how he had owned them 
in the prison. ‘lhey encouraged them to keep close to Christ, and hold fast the 
profession of their faith, whatever difficulties they might meet with ; assurin 
them that all would then end well, everlastingly well. Young converts shoul 
have a great deal said to them to comfort them, for the joy of the Lord will be 
very much their strength. 

2. They quitted tne town; they “departed.” I wonder they should do so; for, 
now they had had such an honourable discharge from their imprisonment, sure 
they might have gone on, at least for some time, in their work without danger ; 
but [ suppose they went away on that popeuls of their Master’s, Mar. i. 38, 
“Tet us go into the next towns, that I may preach there also, for therefore 
eame | forth.” Paul and Silas had an extraordinary call to Philippi, and yet 
when they were come there they see little of the fruit of their labours, and are 
soon driven thence. But yet they did not come in vain; though the beginnings 
here were small, the latter end greatly increased. Now ooge laid the foundation 
of a church at Philippi which became very eminent ; had its bishops and deacons, 
and people that were more generous to Paul than any other church, as appears 
by his epistle to the Philippians, ch. i. 1; iv. 15. Let not ministers be dis- 
courage: } antl 
sown seems to be lost under the clods, but it shall come up again in a plentiful 


harvest in due time. 
CHAPTER XVII. | 


We have here a farther account of the travels of Paul, and his services and sufferings for 
Christ; he was not like a candle upon a table, that gives light only to one room, but 
like the sun that goes its circuit to give light to many; he was called into Macedonia, 
a large kingdom, ch. xvi. 9; he began with Philippi, because it was the first city he 
came to; but he must not confine himself tuthat. We have himhere, I. Preaching and 
persecuted at Thessalonica, another city of Macedonia, ver. 1—9. II. Preaching at 
Berea, where he met with an encouraging auditory, but was driven thence also by per- 
secution, ver. 10—15. III. Disputing at Athens, the famous university of Greece, 
ver. 16—21; and the account he gave of natural religion, for the conviction of those 
that were addicted to polytheism and idolatry, and to lead them to the Christian 
religion, ver. 22—31; together with the success of this serinon, ver. 32—34. | 

2 OW when they had passed. 
through Amphipolis, and 
Apollonia, they came to: 
Thessalonica, where was a 
synagogue of the Jews: 2 
And Paul, as his manner 
was, went in unto them, and 

» three sabbath days reasoned | 
with them out of the scrip-' 
tures, 3 Opening and al- 

leging, that Clirist must needs have suffered, and 

risen again from the dead; and that this Jesus, 
whom I preach unto you, is Christ. 4 And some 
of them believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas ; 


and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, and of 


stirred up there also the people;” the “also” referring to the stirring 
up which they had carried out at Thessalonica. From 1 Thess, ii. 13 
it would appear as if Paul had made an effort to return to Thessa- 
lonica, but had failed. 

: xvii, 16. “ Athens was the very centre of Grecian culture, the 
teavher and model of the European mind. The Romans derived 
their knowledge of art and science principally from Athens; and 
their menta) development was almost exclusively moulded by its 
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though they see not the fruit of their labours presently; the seed | 
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the chief women not a few. 5 But the Jews which 
believed not, moved with envy, took unto them cer- 
tain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a 
company, and set all the city on an uproar, and 
assaulted the house of Jason, and sought to bring 
them out to the people. 6 And when they found 
them not, they drew Jason and certain brethren 
unto the rulers of the city, crying, These that have 
turned the world upside down are come hither also ; 
7 Whom Jason hath received: and these all do 
contrary to the decrees of Czesar, saying that there 
is another king, one Jesus. 8 And they troubled 


the people and the rulers of the city, when thev 


heard these things. 9 And when they had taken 
security of Jason, and of the other, they let them go. 


_Paul’s two epistles to the Thessalonians, the two first he wrote by inspiration, 
give such a shining character of that church, that we cannot but be glad here 
in the history to meet with an account of the first founding of the church there. 

First. Here is Paul’s coming to Thessalonica, which was the chief city of this 
country, called at this day, Salonech, in the Turkish dominions. Observe, 

1. Paul went on with his work, notwithstanding the ill usage he had met with 
at Philippi; he did not fail, nor was discouraged. He takes notice of this in his 
first epistle to the church here, 1 T’hes. ii. 2, “ After we were shamefully entreated 
at Phi ppt yet “we were bold in our God to speak unto you the Gospel cf 
God.” ‘The opposition and persecution that he met with made him the more 
resolute. None of these things moved him. He could never have held out, 
mp ES. on, as he did, if he had not been animated by a spirit of power from 
on high. 

2. He did but pass through Amphipolis and Apollonia; the former a city near 
Philippi, the latter near Thessalonica. Doubtless he was under Divine direc- 
tion, and was told by the Spirit, who, as the wind, blows where he listeth, what 
places he should pass through, and what he should rest in. Apollonia was a 
city of Llyrium, which some think illustrates that of Paul, that he had preached 
the Gospel from Jerusalem, and round about unto Llyricum, Rom. xv.19, that 
is, to the borders of Illyricum, where he now was. And we may suppose, 
thongh he be said only to pass through these cities, yet that he stayed so long 


| in them as to publish the Gospel there, and to prepare the way for the entrance 


of other ministers among them, whom he would afterwards send. 
Secondly. His preaching to the Jews first, in their synagogue at Thessalonica. 


| He found a synagogue of the Jews there, ver. 1, which intimates that one reason 


‘in them, was because there were no synagogues in them. 


why he passed through those other cities mentioned, and did not continue long 
But finding one in 
Thessalonica, by it he made his entry. 

1. It was always his manner to begin with the Jews, to make them the first 


| offer of the Gospel, and not to turn to the Gentiles till they hed refused it, that 


their mouths might be stopped from clamouring against him because he preached 
to the Gentiles ; for if they received the Gospel, they would cheerfully embrace 
the new converts; if they refused it, they might thank themselves if the apostles 
carried it to those that would bid it welcome. That command of beginning 
at Jerusalem was justly construed as a direction, wherever they came, to begin 
with the Jews. . 

2. He met them in their synagogue on the sabbath day, in their place and at 
their time of meeting, and thus he would pay respect to both. Sabbaths and 
solemn assemblies are always very precious to those to whom Christ is precious, 
Ps. \xxxiv. 10. It is good being in the house of the Lord, on his “i “his was 
Christ’s manner, and Paul’s manner, and has been the manner of all the saints, 
the good old way which they have walked in, 

3. He “reasoned with them out of the Scriptures ;” they agreed with him +o 
receive the Scriptures of the Old Testament; so far they were of amind. But 


| they received the Scripture, and therefore thought they had reason to reject 


Christ ; Paul received the Scripture, and therefore saw great reason to embrace 
Christ. It was therefore requisite in order to their conviction that he should 
by reasoning with them, the Spirit setting in with him, convince them that his 
inferences Pod Scripture were right, and theirs were wrong. Note, The 
Begg of the Gospel should be both scriptural preaching, and rational; such 

aul’s was, for he reasoned out of the Scriptures. We must take the Scriptures 
for our foundation, our oracle, and touchstone, and then reason out of them, 
and upon them, and against those who, though they pretend zeal for the Scrip- 
tures, as the Jews did, yet wrest then: to their own destruction. Reason must 
not be set up in competition with the Scripture, but it must be made use of in 
explaining and ap lying the Scripture. 

4. He continued to do this three sabbath day successively. If he could not 
convince them the first sabbath, he would try'the second, and the third; for 
“precept must be upon precept, and line upon line.” God waits for sinners’ 
conversion, and so must his ministers; all the labourers came not into the 
My feat at the first hour, no, nor at the first call, nor are wrought upon so 
suddenly as the jailor. 

5. The drift and scope of his preaching and arguing was to prove that Jesus 
is the Christ; this was that which he opened and alleged, ver. 3. He first 
explained his thesis and opened the terms, and then alleged it and laid it down, 
as that which he would abide by, and which he summoned them in God’s name 
to subscribe to. Paul had an admirable method of discourse; and shewed that 
he was himself both well apprized of the doctrine he preached and thoroughly 
understood it, and that he was fully assured of the truth of it, and therefore he 
opened it like one that knew it, and alleged it like one that believed it. He 
shewed them, 

Ist. That it was necessary the Messiah should suffer and die, and rise again; 
that the Old 'l'estament prophecies concerning the Messiah made it necessary 
he should. The great objection which the Jews made against Jesus being the 
Messiah was his ignominious death and sufferings. ‘The cross of Christ was to 
the Jews a stumblingblock, because it did by no means agree with the idea they 
had framed of the Messiah ;-but Paul here plleeeth and makes it out unde- 
ong £ not only that it was possible he might be the Messiah though he sutfered, 
but that being the Messiah it was necessary he should sutfer. He could not 
otherwise be made perfect but by sufferings; for if he had not died, he could 


orators, poets, and philosophers. Although at that time it was a 
mere dependency of the Roman Empire, without any political influ- 
ence, yet the sons of the noblest families—all, indeed, who were 
ambitious of distinction for learning and talent—still frequented 
its schools, and regarded its professors as the best exponents of 
moral and scientific truth. Athens was, in fact, the intellectual 
metropolis of heathen civilisation; but there was no distinction of 
which the inhabitants were so proud as of their singular devotion 
609 
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not have msen again from the dead. This was it which Christ himself insisted 
npon, Lu. xxiv. 26, “ Ought not Christ to have suffered these things and to 
enter into his glory?” And again, ver. 46, “Thus it is written, and” therefore 
“thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead.” He must needs 
have suffered for us, because he could not otherwise purchase the redemption 
for us; and he must needs have risen again, because he could not otherwise 
y demption to us. 
opp ee oot is the Messiah; ‘‘ This Jesus whom I preach unto you,” and 
call upon you to believe mm, is Christ, is the Christ, is the Anointed of the Lord, 
is he that should come, and you are to look for no other; for God has, both by 
his word and by his works, (the two ways of his speaking to the children of men,) 
by the Scriptures and by miracles, and the gift of the Spirit to make both effec- 
tual, borne witness to him. Note, 1. Gospel ministers should preach Jesus. That 
must be their principal subject; their business is to bring people acquainted 
with him. 2. That which we are to preach concerning Jesus is that he is Christ 
and therefore we may hope to be saved by him, and we are bound to be ruled 
“by him. 
Thirdly. The success of his Breegtine there, ver. 4. aoe, s 

1. Some of the Jews believed, notwithstanding their rooted prejudices against 
Christ and his Gospel, and they consorted with Paul and Silas. ae not only 
associated with them as friends and companions, but they gave up themselves 
to their conduct, as their spiritual guides; they put themselves into their pos- 
session, as an inheritance into the possession of the right owner, so the word 
signifies. They first gave themselves to the Lord, and then to them by the will 
of God, 2 Cor. viii. 5: they clave to Paul and Silas, and attended them where- 
ever they went. Note, They that believe in Jesus Christ come into communion 
with his faithful ministers, and consort with them. : 

2. Many more of the devout Greeks, and of the chief women, embraced the 
Gospel. These were proselytes of the gate; the godly among the Gentiles, so 
the Jews called them; such as, though they did not submit to the law of Moses 
yet renounced idolatry and immorality, worshipped the true God only, and did 
no man any wrong. These were oi ceBouevor"EXAnves,—‘ the worshipping Gentiles ;’ 
as in America they call those of the natives that are converted to the faith of 
Christ, the praying Indians; these were admitted to join with the Jews in their 
synagogue worship. Of these a great multitude believed, more of them than of 
the thorough-paced Jews, that were wedded to the ceremonial law. And not 
a few of the chief women of the city, that were devout and had a sense of 
religion, embraced Christianity. Particular notice is taken of this for an ex- 
ample to the ladies, the chief women, and an encouragement to them to employ 
themselves in the exercises of devotion, and to submit themselves to the com- 
manding power of Christ’s holy. religion, in all the instances of it; for this 
intimates how acceptable it will be to God, what an honour to Christ, and what 
great influence it may have upon many, besides the advantages of it to their 

wn souls. 

No mention is here made of their preaching the Gospel to the Gentile idolaters 
at Thessalonica, and yet it is certain they did, and that great numbers were 
converted: nay, it should seem that of the Gentile converts that church was 
chiefly composed, though notice is not taken of them here: for Paul writes to 
the Chevans there, as having turned to God from idols, 1 hes. i. 9, and that 
at the first entering in of the apostles among them. ; 

Fourthly. The trouble that was given to Paul and Silas at Thessalonica. 
Wherever they preached they were sure to be persecuted; bonds and afflictions 
did abide them in every city. Observe, { ‘ 

1. Who were the authors of their trouble: “the Jews which believed not,” that 
were moved with envy, ver. 5. The Jews were in all places the most inveterate 
enemies to the Christians, especially to those Jews that turned Christians, 
whom they had a particular spleen against, as deserters. Now see what that 
division was which Christ came to send upon earth. Some of the Jews believed 
the Gospel, and pitied and prayed for those that did not; while those that did 
not envied and hated those that did. St. Paul, in his epistle to this church, 
takes notice of the rage and enmity of the Jews against the preachers of the 
Gospel, as their measure-filling sin, 1 7’hes. ii. 15, 16. 

2, Who were the instruments of the trouble: the Jews made nse of “certain 
lewd persons of the baser sort,” whom they picked up and got together, and who 
must undertake to give the sense of the city against the apostles. All wise and 
sober people caked upon them with respect, and valued them, and none would 
appear against them but such as were the scum of the city, a parcel of vile 
scoundrels, that ‘were given to all manner of wickedness. ‘Tertullian pleads 
this with those that opposed Christianity, that the enemies of it were generally 
the worst of men: Tales semper nobis insecutores, injusti, impti, turpes, quos, et 
zpsi damnare consuestis, —‘ Our persecutors are invariably unjust, impious, in- 
famous, whom you yourselves haye been accustomed to condemn.’—Apol. cap. v. 
It is the honour of religion, that those who hate it are generally the lewd fellows 
of the baser sort, that are lost to all sense of justice and virtue. 

3. In what method they proceeded against them. 

ist. They set the city in an uproar; made a noise to put people in a fright, 
and then every body ran to see what the matter was; they Ly a riot, and 
then the mob was up pave See who are the troublers of srael; not the 
faithful preachers of the Gospel, but the enemies of it. See how the devil carries 
on his designs; he sets cities in an uproar, sets souls in an uproar, and then 
fisheth in troubled waters. % 

2nd. They assaulted the house of Jason, where the apostles lodged, with a 
design to bring them out to the people, whom they had incensed and enraged 
against them, and by whom they hoped to see them pulled to pieces. The pro- 
ceedings here were altogether illegal; if Jason’s house must be searched, it 
ought to be done by the proper, officers, and not without a warrant. A man’s 
house (the law saith) is his castle; and for them, in a tumultuous manner, 
to assault a man’s house, to put him and his family in fear, was but to shew 
what outrages men are carried to by a spirit of persecution. If men have 
offended, magistrates are appointed to inquire into the offence, and to judge 
of it; but to make the rabble judges and executioners too, as these here 
designed to do, was to make truth fall in the street, to set servants on horse- 
back and princes to walk as servants on the earth; to depose equity, and 
enthrone fury. : 

3rd. When they could not get the apostles into their hands, whom they would 
have punished as vagabonds, and incensed the pre against as strangers that 
came to spy out the land, and devour its strength, and eat the bread out of their 
mouths; then they fall upon an honest citizen of their own, who entertained the 
apostles in his house, his name Jason, a converted Jew, and drew him out with 
some other of the brethren to the rulers of the city. The apostles were advised 
to withdraw, for they were more obnoxious, Currenti cede furori,— Retire 
before the torrent.’ But their friends were willing to expose themselves, being 
better able to weather this storm. “For a good man,” for such good men as the 
apostles were, “some would even dare to die.” 

4th. They accused them to the rulers, and represented them as dangerous 
porsens, not fit to be tolerated. The crime charged upon Jason is receiving and 

arbouring the apostles, ver. 7, countenancing them, and promoting their 
interest. And what was the apostles’ crime, that it should be no less than 
misprision of treason to give them lodging? ‘Two very black characters are 


to the worship of the gods. The city was full of altars, victims, 
temples, and processions ; their mysteries were esteemed the most 
solemn and awful in the world; and while they scrupulously retained 
every rite which had the sanction of antiquity, they readily adopted 
novelties brought by impostors from every land. They were, at the 
same time, rigidly intolerant of any practical innovation in the 
national religion, and punished those who spoke or wrote against 
the established forms with severity. The fact that a state of high 
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here given them, enough to make them odious to the people, and obncxtous te 
| the magistrates, if they had been just. ; 

First. That they were enemies to the public peace, and threw every thing 
into disorder wherever they came; “Those that have turned the world upside 
down are come hither also.” In one sense it is true that wherever the Gospel 
comes in its power to any place, to any soul, it works such a change there, 
gives such a wide change to the stream, so directly Sie’) to what it was, 
that it may be said to turn the world upside down in that place, in that soul. 
The love of the world is rooted out of the heart; and the way of the world 
contradicted in the life; so that the world is turned upside down there. But 
in the sense in which they meant it it is utterly false. They would have it 
thought that the preachers of the Gospel were incendiaries, and mischief-makers 
wherever they came; that they sowed discord among relations, set neighbours 
together by the ears, obstructed commerce, and inverted all order and regularity. 
Because they persuaded people to turn from vice to virtue, from idols to the 
living and true God, from malice and envy to love and peace, they are charged 
with turning the world upside down, when it was only the kingdom of the 
devil in the world that they thus overturned. Their enemies set the city in an 
uproar, and then laid the blame upon them; as Nero set Rome on fire, and then 
charged it upon the Christians. If Christ’s faithful ministers, even those that 
are most quiet in the land, be thus invidiously misrepresented and miscalled, 
let them not think it strange, or be exasperated by it; we are not better than 
Paul and Silas, who were thus abused. The accusers cry out, They are come 
hither also; they have been doing all the mischief they could in other places, 
and now they have brought the infection hither; it is therefore time for us to 
bestir ourselves, and make head against them. 

Secondly. That they were enemies to the established government, and dis- 
affected to that, and their principles and practices were destructive to monarchy, 
and inconsistent with the constitution of the state; ver. 7, They “all do con- 
trary to the decrees of Cesar ;” not to any particular decree, for there was as 
yet no law of the empire against Christianity; but contrary to Ceesar’s power 
in general to make decrees ; for they say, “ There is another King, one Jesus;” 
not only a king of the Jews, as our Saviour was himself charged before Pilate, 
but Lord of all; so Peter called him in the first sermon he preached to 


the Gentiles, ch. x. 36. It is trne the Roman government, both while it was 
a commonwealth, and after it came into the Cesars’ hands, was very jealous 
of any governor under their dominion taking upon him the title of king, and 
there was an express law against it. But Christ’s kingdom was not of this 
world. His followers said indeed that Jesus is a King, but not an earthly 
king, not a rival with Cesar, nor his ordinances interfering with the decrees 
of Cesar, but who had made it a law of his kingdom to render unto Czsar 
the things that are Cesar’s. There was nothing in the doctrine of Christ 
that tended to the dethroning of princes, or the depriving them of any of 
their prerogatives ; and they knew it very well, and it was against their con- 
science that they laid this to their charge. And of all people it ill became the 
Jews to do it, who hated Cesar and his government, and sought the ruin of him 
and it, and who expected a Messiah that should be a temporal prince, and over- 
turn the thrones of kingdoms, and were therefore opposing our Lord Jesus, 
because he did not appear under that character. Thus they have been most 
spiteful in representing God’s faithful people as enemies to Cesar, and hurtful 


to kings and provinces, who have been themselves setting up tmperium in 
imperio,— a kingdom within a kingdom,’ a power not only in competition with 
Ceesar’s, but superior to it, that of the papal supremacy. ; 

4. The great uneasiness which this gave to the city; ver. 8, “ They troubled 
the ieee and the rulers of the city, when they heard these things.” They had 
no ill opinion of the apostles or their doctrine, could not apprehend any danger 
to the state from them, and therefore were willing to connive at them; but if 
they be represented to them by the prosecutors as enemies to Cesar, they will 
be obliged to take cognizance of them, and to suppress them, for fear of the 
government, and this troubled them. Claudius, the present emperor, is repre- 
sented by Suetonius as a man very jealous of the least commotion, and timorous 
to the last degree, which obliged the rulers under him to be watchful against 
every thing that looked dangerous, or gave the least cause of suspicion; and 
therefore it troubled them to be brought under a necessity of disturbing good 
men, 

5. The issue of this troublesome affair. The magistrates had no mind to pro- 
secute the Christians; care was taken to secure the apostles. They absconded, 
and fled, and kept out of their hands, so that nothing was to be done but to dis- 
charge Jason and his friends upon bail, ver. 9. ‘The magistrates here were not 
so easily incensed against the apostles as the magistrates at Philippi were, but 
were more considerate and of better temper; so they “took security of Jason 
and the other,” bound them to their good behaviour, and perhaps they y gave 
bond for Paul and Silas, that they should be forthcoming when they were ed 
for, if any thing should afterwards appear against them. 

Among the persecutors of Christianity, as there haye been instances of the 
madness and rage of brutes, so there have been likewise of the prudence and 
temper of men. Moderation has been a virtue. 


10 And the brethren immediately sent away Paul 
and Silas by night unto Berea: who coming thither 
went into the synagogue of the Jews. 11 These 
were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that 
they received the word with all readiness of mind, 
and searched the scriptures daily, whether those 
things were so. 12 Therefore many of them 
believed; also of honourable women which were 
Greeks, and of men, not afew. 13 But when the 
Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the word 
of God was preached of Paul at Berea, they came . 
thither also, and stirred up the people. 14 And 
then immediately the brethren sent away Paul to 
go as it were to the sea: but Silas and Timotheus 
abode there still. 15 And they that conducted Paul 
brought him unto Athens: and receiving a com- 


mental activity, a philosophy that recoiled from no results of 
pantheism or atheism, co-existed with degrading superstition and 
wild fanaticism, is one fraught with the most important suggestions. 
St. Paul is here placed in a position of direct antagonism to talse 
philosophy and false religion. We shall observe how he assails 
hata (Cook on the Acts—an invaluable commentary for English 
readers). 


xvii. 18. “ Epicureans:” so named from Epicurus, who lived 
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mandment unto Silas and Timotheus for to come to | 


nim with all speed, they departed. 


ATHENS. 


In these verses we have, 3 ; 

First. Paul and Silas removing to Berea, and employed in preaching the Gospel 
there, ver. 10. They had gone so far at Thessalonica that the foundations of a 
church were laid, and others were raised up to carry on the work that was 
begun, whom the rulers and people were not so much prejudiced against as they 
were against Paul and Silas; and therefore when the storm rose they withdrew, 
taking that as an indication to them that they must quit that place for the pre- 
sent. That command of Christ to his disciples, “ When they persecute you in one 
city, flee to another,” intends their flight to be not so much for their own safety, 
(flee to another to hide there,) as for the carrying on of their work, (flee to an- 
other to preach there,) as appears by the reason given, for “you shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of man be come,” Mat. x. 23. Thus out 
of the eater came forth meat, and the devil was outshot in his own bow; he 
thought by persecuting the apostles to stop the progress of the Gospel, but it 
was so overruled as to be made to further it. See here, : 

1. The care that the brethren took of Paul and Silas, when they perceived how 
the plot was laid against them. They “immediately sent them away by night,” 
ineoenites “to Berea.” This could be no surprise to the young converts, for 
¥¢ en we were with you,” (saith Paul to them, 1 Thes. iii. 4,) when we came 
first among you, “ we told you that we should suffer tribulation, even as it came 
to pass, and ye know.” It should seem that Paul and Silas would willingly have 
bet os and faced the storm, if the brethren would have let them; but they would 
rather want their help than expose their lives, which it should seem were dearer 
to their friends than to themselves. They sent them away by night, under the 
covert of that, as if they had been evil-doers. 

2. The constancy of Paul and Silas in their work. Though they fled from 
Thessalonica, they did not flee from the service of Christ. hen they came to 
Berea, they went into the synagogue of the Jews, and made their public appear- 
ance there. Though the Jews at Thessalonica had been their spiteful enemies, 
and, for aught they knew, the Jews at Berea would be so too, yet they did not 
tlerefore decline paying their respects to the Jews, either in revenge for the 
ir juries they had received, or for fear of what they might receive. If others 
will not do their duty to us, yet we ought to do ours to them: 

Secondly. The good character of the Jews in Berea; ver. 11, “ These were 
more noble than those in Thessalonica.” The Jews in the synagogue at Berea 
were better a to receive the Gospel than the Jews in the synagogue at 
Thessalonica; they were not so bigoted and prejudiced against it; not so peevish 
and ill-natured; they were more noble, eyevéorepa, * better bred;’ that ‘is, 
ist. They had a freer thought, and lay more open to conviction, were willing to 
hear reason, and admit the force it, and to subscribe to that which appeared to 
them to be truth, though it was contrary to their former sentiments. ‘This was 
more noble. 2nd, They had a better temper, were not so sour and morose and 
ill-conditioned towards all that were not of their mind. As they were ready to 
come into a unity with those that, by the power of truth, they were brought to 
coneur with, so they continued in charity with those they saw cause to liffer 
from. ‘This was more noble. They neither ender the cause, nor were 
moved with envy at the managers of it, as the Jews at Thessalonica were, but 
very generously gave both it and them a fair hearing, without passion or par- 


tiality. For, 

i «They received the word with all readiness of mind.” They were very 
willing to hear it, preeny apprehended the meaning of it, and did not shut 
their eyes against the light. They “attended to the things that were spoken of 
Paul,” as Lydia did, and were very well pleased to hear them. They did not 
pick quarrels with the word, nor find fault, nor seek occasion against the 
preachers of it, but bade it welcome, and put a candid construction upon every 
thing that was said; herein “they were more noble than the Jews in Thessa- 
lonica,” but walked in the same spirit and in the same steps with the Gentiles 
there, of whom it is said, that they received the word with joy of the Holy 
Ghost, and turned to God from idols, 1 Thes.i. 5,9. This was true nobility. 
The Jews gloried much in their being Abraham’s seed, thought themselves 
well-born, and that they could not be better born. But they are here told who 
among them were the most noble and the best bred men, those that were most 
disposed to receive the Gospel, and had the high and conceited thoughts in them 
captivated and brought into obedience to Christ. These were the most noble, 
and (if I may so say) the most gentleman-like men. Nobilitas sola est _atque 
unica virtus,— Virtue and piety are true nobility, true honour; and without 
that, stemmata quid prosunt ?—‘ what are pedigrees and pompous titles worth ? 


about B.c. 300. “The Stoics:? so called from “Stoa,” the porch 
where Zeno, about B.c. 350, held his school. (For more on both these 
subjects, see Supplementary Notes.) A similar charge was brought 
against Socrates. 

. xvii. 19, “Areopagus:” literally, “the hill of Mars.” The supreme 
court of Athens had held their sittings here from time immemorial. 
But we are not to suppose that this was a formal investigation 
into Paul’s teaching by the court. The philosophers seem to have 
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2. They “ searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.” Their 
readiness of mind to receive the word was not such as that they took things upon 
trust, swallowed them upon an implicit faith; no, but since Paul reasoned out 
of the Scriptures, and referred them to the Old Testament for the proof of 
what he said, they had recourse to their Bibles, turned to the places he referred 
them to, read the context, considered the scope and drift of them, compared 
them with other places of Scripture, examined whether Paul's inferences from 
them were natural and genuine, and his arguments upon them cogent, and 
determined accordingly. Observe, Ist. The doctrine of Christ doth not fear 
ascrutiny. We that are advocates for his cause desire no more but that people 
will not say these things are not so, till they have first, without prejudice and 
partiality, examined whether they be so or no. 2nd. The New Testament is 
to be examined by the Old. The Jews received the Old Testament; and those 
that did so, if ey considered things aright, could not but see cause sufficient to 
receive the New, because in it they see all the prophecies and promises of the 
Old, fully and exactly accomplished. 3rd. Those that read and receive the 
Scriptures, must search them, Jno. v. 39, must study them, and take pains in 
considering them, both that they may find out the truth contained in them, and 
may not mistake the sense of them, and so run into error, or remain in it, and 
that they may find out the whole truth contained in them, and may not rest in a 
superficial knowledge, in the outward court of the Scriptures, but may have an 
intimate acquaintance with the mind of God revealed in them. 4th. Searching 
the Scriptures must be our daily work. They that heard the word in the syna- 
gogue, on the sabbath day, did not think that enough, but were searching it 
every day in the week, that they might improve what they had heard the sabbath 
before, and sien for what ie were to hear the sabbails after. 5th. Those 
are truly noble, and are in a fair way to be more and more so, that make the 
Scriptures their oracle and touchstone, and consult them accordingly. Those 
that rightly study the Scriptures and meditate therein day and night, have 
their minds filled with noble thoughts, fixed to noble principles, and formed for 
noble aims and designs. “ These are more noble.” a 

Thirdly. The good effect of the preaching of the Gospel at Berea. It had the 
desired success; the people’s hearts being prepared, a great deal of work was 
done suddenly, ver. 12. 

1. Of the Jews there were many that believed. - At Thessalonica there were 
only some of them that believed, ver. 4; but at Berea, where they heard with 
unprejudiced minds, many believed; many more Jews than at Thessaloniea. 
Note, God gives grace to those whom he first inclines to make a diligent use of 
the means of grace, and particularly to search the Scriptures. 

2. Of the Greeks likewise, the Gentiles, many believed, both of the honour- 
able women, the ladies of quality, and of men not a few; men of the first rank, 
as should seem by their being mentioned with the honourable women. The 
wives first embraced the Gospel, and then they pernate their husbands to 
opr it; for “what knowest thou, O wife, but thou shalt save thy husband?” 
1 Cor, vii. 16. 

Fourthly. The grees that was raised against Paul and Silas at Berea, 
which forced Paul thence. 

1. The Jews at Thessalonica were the mischief-makers at Berea. They had 
notice that “ the word of God was preached at Berea,’—for envy and jealousy 
bring quick intelligence, —and likewise that the Jews there were not so invete- 
rately set against it as they were. They came thither also, to turn the world 
upside down there, and they stirred up the people, and incensed them against 
the preachers of the Gospel; as if they had such.a commission from the prince 
of darkness to go from place to place to oppose the Gospel as the apostles had 
to go from place to place to preach it. Thus we read before that the Jews at 
Antioch came to Iconium on purpose to incense the people against the apostles, 
ch. xiv. 19. See how restless Satan’s agents are in their opposition to the glory 
of Christ, and the salvation of the souls of men. This is an instance of the 
enmity that is in the serpent’s seed — the seed of the woman, and we must 
not think it strange if persecutors at home extend their rage to stir up persecu- 
tion abroad. i 

2. This occasioned Paul’s remove to Athens. By seeking to extinguish this 
Divine fire which Christ had already kindled, they did but spread it the farther 
and the faster. So long Paul stayed at Berea, and such success he had there, that 
there were brethren there, and sensible active men too, which appeared by the 
care they took of Paul, ver. 14. They were aware of the coming of the perse- 
cuting Jews from Thessalonica, and that they were busy irritating the people 
against Paul; and, fearing what it would come to they lost no time, but imme- 
diately sent Paul away, whom they were most prejudiced and enraged against, 
hoping that that would pacify thems, while they retained Silas and Timothy there 
still, who, now Paul had broke the ice, might be sufficient to carry on the work 
without exposing him. They ‘sent Paul to go even to the sea,’ so some ; “to go 
as it were to the sea,” so we read it, ws emi tHv O4daccay, he went out from Berea 
in that road which went out to the sea, that the Jews, if they inquired after him, 
might think he was gone far enough; but he went by land to Athens, in which 
there was no culpable dissimulation at all. “They that conducted Paul” (as his 
guide and guard, he being both a stranger in the country, and one that had many 
enemies,) “brought him to Athens.” The epee of God influencing his spirit, 
directed him to that famous city; famous of old for its power and dominion, 
when the Athenian caaimonwealth coped with the Spartan: famous afterwards 
for learning. It was the rendezvous of scholars; those that wanted learning 
went thither to get it, because those that had learning went thither to shew it. 
It was a great university, much resorted to from all parts, and therefore for the 
better ditfusing of gospel light, Paul is sent thither, and is not ashamed or afraid 
to show his face among the philosophers there, and there to preach Christ 
crucified, though he knew it would be as much foolishness to the Greeks as it 
was to the Jews a stumblingblock. P 

3. He ordered Silas and Timothy to come to him to Athens, when he found 
there was a prospect of doing good there; or because, there being none there 
that he knew, he was solitary and melancholy without them. Yet it should 
seem that, as much haste as he was in for them, he ordered Timothy to go about 
by Thessalonica, to bring him an account of the affairs of that church; for he 
saith, 1 Thes. iii. 1, 2, “ We thought good to be left at Athens alone, and sent 
Timotheus to establish you.” 


16 Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, 
his spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the cit 
wholly given to idolatry. 17 Therefore disputed he 
in the synagogue with the Jews, and with the devout 
persons, and in the market daily with them that met 
with him. 18 Then certain philosophers of the 
Epicureans, and of the Stoicks, encountered him. 


invited him to this spot simply that they might have a better 
opportunity of hearing him. 

xvii. 21. “It is computed,” says Canon Cook, “that there were 
no less than 340 places in Athens where people met merely to talk 
on politics and other subjects.” ; 

xvii. 22, This verse has been most unhappily rendered in our 
English version, St. Paul is made to appear as if he blamed the 
Athenians, calling them toe superstitious; whereas the words are a 
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And some said, What will this babbler say ? other 
some, He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
gods: because he preached unto them Jesus, and 
the resurrection. 19 And they took him, and 
brought him unto Areopagus, saying, May we know 
what this new doctrine, whereof thou speakest, 2s ? 
20 For thou bringest certain strange things to our 
ears: we would know therefore what these things 
mean. 21 (For all the Athenians and strangers 
which were there spent their time in nothing else, 
but either to tell, or to hear some new thing.) 


A scholar that has acquaintance, and is in love, with the learning of the ancients, 
would think he should have been very happy if he were where Paul now was 
at Athens, in the midst of the various sects of philosophers, and would have had 
a great many curious questions to ask them, for the explicating of the remains 
we have of the Athenian learning; but Paul, though bred a scholar, and an 
injrenious active man, doth not make that any of his business at Athens; he hath 
other work to mind. It is not the improving of himself in their philosophy that 
he aims at; he has learned to call it a vain thing, and is above it, Col. ii. 8. His 
business is, in God’s name, to correct their disorders in religion, and to turn 
them from the service of idols, and of Satan in them, to the service of the true 
siving God in Christ. 

First. Here is the impression which the abominable ignorance and superstition 
of the Athenians made upon Paul's spirit, ver. 16. Observe, y 

1, The account here given of that city. It was “wholly given to idolatry.” 
This agrees with the account which the heathen writers give of it, that there 
were more idols in Athens than there were in all Greece beside put together, 
and that they had twice as many sacred feasts as others had. Whatever strange 
gods were recommended to them they admitted them, and allowed them a 
temple and an altar,—‘ so that they had almost as many gods as men,’ —facilius 
possis deum quam hominem invenire. And this city, after the empire became 
Christian, continued incurably addicted to idolatry, and all the pious edicts of 
the Christian emperors could not root it out, till, by the irruption of the Goths, 
that city was in a particular manner laid waste, and there are now scarce any 
remains of it. It is observable that there, where human learning most flourished, 
idolatry most abounded, and the most absurd and ridiculous idolatry, which 
confirms that of the apostle, that when they “professed themselves to be wise, 
they became fools,” Rom. i. 22; and, in the business of religion, were of all other 
the most vain in their imaginations. “The world by wisdom knew not God,” 
1 Cor. i. 21. They might have reasoned against polytheism and idolatry, but it 
seems the greatest pretenders to reason were the sreatest slaves to idols, so 
necessary was it to the re-establishing even of natural religion, that there should 
be a Divine revelation, and that centering in Christ. 

2. The disturbance which the sight of this gave to Paul. Paul was not willin 
to appear publicly till Silas and ‘Timothy came to him, that “ out of the mout 
of two or three witnesses the word might be established;” but, in the mean- 
time, “his spirit was stirred within him.” 
glory of God, which he saw given to idols, and with compassion to the souls of 
inen, which he saw thus enslaved to Satan, and led captive by him at his will. 
He beheld these transgressors and was grieved, and horror took hold of him. 
He had a holy indignation at the heathen priests that led the people such an 
endless trace of idolatry, and at their pc ees that knew better things, and 
yet never said a word against it, but themselves went down the stream, 

Secondly. The testimony that he bore against their idolatry, and his endea~ 
yours to bring them to the knowledge of the truth. He did not, as Witsius 
observes, in the heat of his zeal break into the temples, pull down their images, 
demolish their altars, or fly in the face of their priests; nor did he run about 
the streets erying, You are all the bond-slaves of the devil, though it was too 
true; but he observed a decorum, and kept himself within due bounds, doing 
that only which became a prudent man. 

1. He went to the synagogue of the Jews, who, though enemies to Christi- 
anity, were free from idolatry, and joined with them in that among them which 
was good, and took the opportunity given him there of disputing for Christ, 
ver. 17; he discoursed with the Jews, reasoned fairly with them, ond put it to 
them, what reason they could give why, since nerd expected the Messiah, they 
would not receive Jesus. ‘There he met with the devout persons that had 
forsaken the idol temples, but rested in the Jews’ synagogue, and he talked with 
these to lead them on to the Christian church, to which the Jews’ synagogue 
was but as a porch. 

2. He entered into conversation with all that came in his way about matters 
of religion. “In the market,” év 77 ayopq, in the exchange or place of commerce, 
he disputed daily as he had occasion, with them that met him, or that he hap- 
pened into company with, that were heathen, and never came to the Jews’ s yna- 
gogue. The zealous advocates for the cause of Christ will be ready to plead it 
ia all companies as occasion offers. The ministers of Christ must not think it 
enough to speak a good word for Christ once a week, but should be daily speak- 
~ honourably of him to such as meet with them. 

‘hirdly. She inquiries which some of the philosophers made concerning Paul’s 
doctrine. Observe, 5 d 

1. Who they were that encountered him, that entered into discourse with him, 
and opposed him; he disputed with all that met him in the places of concourse, 
or rather of discourse; most took no notice of him, slighted him, and never 
minded a word he said; but there were some of the philosophers that thought 
him worth making remarks upon, and they were those whose principles were 
most directly contrary to Christianity. 1st. The Epicureans, who thought God 
altogether such a one as themselves, an idle, inactive being, that minded nothing, 
nor put any difference between good and evil. They would not own either that 
God made the world or that he governs it, nor that man needs to make any 
conscience of what he saith or doth, having no punishment to fear, or rewards 
to hope for; all which loose a‘heistical notions Christianity is levelled against. 
‘The Epicureans indulged theraselves in all the pleasures of sense, and placed 
their happiness in them, in what Christ has taught us in the first place to deny 
ourselves. 2nd. The Stoics, who thought themselves altogether as good as God, 
and indulged themselves as much in the pride of life as the Epicureans did in the 
lusts of the flesh and of the eye. They made their virtuous men to be no way 
inferior to God himself, nay, to be superior. Esse aliquid quo sapiens antecedat 


Deum.—‘ There is that in which a wise man excels God,’ so Seneca: to whick | 


Christianity is directly opposite, as it teacheth us to deny ourselves. and to abase 


conciliatory and studiously courteous introduction to his speech. 
“In all respects extremely reverential,” or “much given to religious 
worship,” are much nearer the true meaning, 

xvil. 23. “The unknown god:” Greek writers tell us that there 
were altars at Athens thus inscribed. It was certainly a confession 
of ignorance ; and Paul skilfully seizes it as an opening for declaring 
to them the true God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. 

xvii. 24, “ Not made with hands:” compare chap. vii. 48. 
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He was filled with concern for the | 
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ourselves, and to come off from all confidence in ourselves, that Christ may 


| be all in all. 


2. What their different sentiments were of him; such there were as there 
Ist. Some called him a babbler, and thought he spoke 
without any design, whatever came uppermost, as men of crazed imaginations 
do; “ What will this babbler say ?”—é ozeppuoddyos ovt0s, this ‘scatterer of words,” 
that goes about throwing here one idle word or story and there another, with- 
out any intendment or signification; or, ‘this picker up of seeds ;’ some of the 
critics tell us it is used for a little sort of bird, that is worth nothing at all 
either for the spit or for the cage, ‘that picks up the seeds that lie uncovere 

either in the field or by the way side, and hops here and there for that purpose,’ 
—avicula parva qu@ semina in triviis dispersa colligere solet. Such a pitiful, 
contemptible animal they took Paul to be; or supposed he went from place 
to place venting his notions to get money,—a penny here and another there, 
as that bird picks up here and there a grain. They looked upon him as an idle 
fellow, and regarded him, as we say, no more than a ballad singer. 2nd. Others 
called him, “a setter forth of strange gods,” and thought he spoke with design 
to make himself considerable by that means. And if he had strange gods to set 
forth, he could not bring them to a better market than to Athens. He did not, 
as many did, directly set forth new gods, nor ayowedly, but they thought he 
seemed to do so, “because he preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection.” 
From his first coming among them he ever and anon harped upon these two 
strings, which are indeed the principal doctrines of Christianity—Christ and 
a future state—Christ our way, and heaven our end; and though he did not 
call these gods, yet they thought he meant to make them so: tov 'Incoty wai thw 
’Aveotacw,—Jesus they took for a new god, and Anastasis, ‘the resurrection,’ 
for a new goddess. ‘Thus they lost the benefit of the Christian doctrine, by 
dressing it up in a pagan dialect; as if believing in Jesus, and looking for the 
resurrection, were the worshipping of new demons. ; c 

3. The proposal they made to give him a free, full, fair, and public hearing, 
ver. 19, 20. They had heard some broken pieces of his doctrine, and are willing 
to have a more perfect knowledge of it. $s. . 

Ist. They leak upon it as strange and surprising, and very different from the 
philosophy that had for many ages been taught and professed at Athens. It is 
a new doetfine: which we do not understand the drift and design of; “thon 
Laer did certain strange things to our ears,” which we never beard of before, 
and know not what to make of now. this it should seem that, among all the 
learned books they had, they either had not or-heeded not the book of Moses 
and the prophets, else the doctrine of Christ would not have been so perfectly 
new and strange to them. There was but one book in the world that was of 
Divine inspiration, and that was the only book they were strangers to, which, 
if they would have given a due regard to, would in its very first page have 
determined that great controversy among them, about the origin of the universe. 

2nd. They desire to know more of it, only because it was new and strange; 
“May we know what this new doctrine is?” or is it (like the mysteries of the 
gods) to be kept as a profound secret? If it may be, we would gladly know, and 

esire thee to tell us, what these things mean, that we may be able to pass 
a judgment upon them. ‘This was a fair proposal; it was fit they should know 
east this doctrine was before they embraced it; and they were so fair as not 
to condemn it till they had had some account of it. 3rd. The place they brought 
him to, in order to this public declaration of his doctrine. It was to Areopagus, 
the same word that is translated (ver. 22) Mars’ hill; it was the town house, or 
guildhall of their city, where the magistrates met upon public business, and 
the courts of justice were kept; and it was as the theatre in the university, 
or the schools, where learned men met to communicate their notions. The 
court of justice which sat here was famous for its equity, which drew appeals 
to it from all parts. If any denied a god, he was liable to the censure of this 
court ; Diagoras was by them put to death as a contemner of the Fr Seog Nor 
might any new god be admitted without their approbation. ither they 
brought Paul to be tried, not as a criminal but as a candidate. " 

4. The general character of the people of that city given upon this occasion ; 
ver. 21, “ All the Athenians,” that is, natives of the place, and the strangers 
which sojourned there for their improvement, “spent their time in nothing else 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing,” which comes in as the reason 
why they were inquisitive concerning Paul’s doctrine, not because it was good, 
but because it was new. It is a very sorry character which is here given of the 
people, yet many transcribe it. Ist. ‘They were all for conversation; St. Paul 
exhorts his pupil to give attendance to reading and meditation, } Tim. iy. 13, 14. 
but these peopié despised those old-fashioned ways of getting knowledge, an 
preferred that of telling and hearing. It is true, that good company is of great 
use to a man, and will polish one that has laid a good foundation in study; but 
that knowledge will be very flashy and superficial which is cies by conversation 
only. 2nd. ey atfected novelty ; mo were for telling and hearing some new 
thing ; they were for new schemes, and new notions in philosophy, new forms 
and plans of government in politics; and in religion, for new gods that came 
newly up, Deu. xxxii. 17; new demons, new-fashioned images and altars, 
2 Kin. xvi. 10. They were given to change. Demosthenes, an orator of their 
own, had charged this upon them long before in one of his Philippies, that 
their common question in the markets, or wherever they met, was, « ti Aéyetac 
vewtepov,— if there was any news?’ 3rd. They meddled in other people’s 
business, and were inquisitive concerning that, and never minded their own. 
Tatlers are always busy-bodies, 1 Tim. y. 13. 4th. They “spent their time 
in nothing else,” and a very uncomfortable account they must needs have to 
make of their time who thus spend it. Time is precious, and we are concerned 
to be good husbands of it, because eternity depends upon it, and it is hastening 
apace into eternity; but abundance of it is wasted in unprofitable converse. 
To tell and hear the new occurrences of Providence concerning the public, in 
our own and other nations, and concerning our neighbours and friends, 1s of good 
use now and then; but to set up for newsmongers, and to spend our time in 
nothin else is to lose that which is very precious, for the gain of that which 
is worth little. 


22 Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ hill, 
and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious. 23 For as I passed 
by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with 
this inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you. 24 God that made the world and all 
things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in teinples made with hands; 


xvii. 25. St. Paul briefly but clearly draws a distinction between 
God and his works, opposing thereby all idolatry, or pantheism, 
or polytheism, or the idea of fate or chance. God and his works 
are distinct. God is the sovereign creator and ruler; God rules, 
and directs, and sustains all according to his unerring wisdom, and 
mankind are equal in his sight. ) 

xvii. 26. Rather, “caused every nation of men, 
blood, to dwell,” &¢. Alford says these words 


: 


sprung from one 
“controvert the 
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25 Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as 
though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth to 
all life, and breath, and all things; 26 And hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath determined 
the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation; 27 That they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him, and find him, though 
he be not far from every one ofus: 28 For in him 
we live, and move, and have our being; as certain 
also of your own poets have said, For we are also 
his offspring. 29 Forasmuch then as we are the 
offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device. 30 And the times of this 
ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth all 
men every where to repent: 31 Because he hath 
appointed a day, in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead. 


We have here St. Paul’s sermon at Athens. Divers sermons we have had | 


which the apostles preached to the Jews, or such Gentiles as had an acquaint- 
ance with, and veneration for, the Old ‘Testament, and were worshippers of the 
true and living God, and all they had to do with them was to open and allege 
that Jesus is the Christ; but here we have a sermon to heathens that wor- 
shipped false gods, and were without the true God in the world; and to them 
the scope of their discourse was quite different from what it was to the other, 
In the former case their business was to lead their hearers by prophecies and 
miracles to the knowledge of the Redeemer, and faith in him; in the latter, 
it was to lead them by the common works of Providence to the knowledge 
of the Creator, and worship of him. One discourse of this kind we had before 
to the rude idolaters of Lystra that deitied the apostles, ch. xiv. 15; this here 
is to the more polite and refined idolaters at Athens, and an admirable dis- 
course it is, and every way suited to his auditory, and the design he had upon 
them. 

First. He lays down this as the scope of his discourse, that he aimed to brin 
them to the knowledge of the one only living and true God, as the sole an 
proper object of their adoration. He is here obliged to lay the foundation, and 
to instruct them in the first principle of all religion, that there is a God, and that 
God is but one. When he preached against the gods they worshipped he had 
no design to draw them to atheism, but to the service of the true Deity. 
Socrates, who had exposed the pagan idolatry, was indicted in this very court, 
and condemned, not co, because he did not esteem those to be gods whom the 
city esteemed to be so, but because he introduced new demons ; and this was 
the charge against Paul. Now he tacitly owns the former part of the charge, | 
but guards against the latter by declaring, that he doth not introduce any new | 
gods, but reduce them to the knowledge of one God, the Ancient of days. | 

ow 


1. He shews them, that they needed to be instructed herein; for they had 
lost. the knowledge of the true God, that made them, in the worship ot false 
gods that they made; deos ihn rogat ille facit,—‘he who worships the gods 
makes them:’ “I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious.” ‘he 
crime he chargeth upon them is giving that glory to others which is due to God 
only; that they feared and 4g oye demons, spirits that they supposed 
inhabited the fronges to which they directed their worship. It is time for you | 
to be told, that there is but one God, who are multiplying deities above any 
of your neighbours, and mingle your idolatries with all your affairs ; ‘you are in 
all things too superstitious ’—deo1daruovéorepo ; you easily admit every thing that 
comes under show of religion, but it is that which corrupts it more and more; 
I bring you that which will reform it. ‘Their neighbours praised them for this , 
as a pious people, but Paul condemns them for it. Yet it is observable how 
he mollifies the charge ; doth not aggravate it to provoke them. He useth | 
a word which among them was taken in a good sense; ‘you are every way more , 
than ordinary religious,’ so some read it; you are very devout in your way. Or, 
if it be taken in an ill sense it is mitigated; ‘you are, as it were, (ws) more 
superstitious than gre need be;’ and he saith no more than what he himself 
perveived, Jewp%,—‘I see it, I observe it.’ They charged Paul with setting forth 
new demons; Nay, saith he, you have demons enough already, I will not add 
to the number of them. ' 

2. He shews them that they themselves had given a fair occasion for the 
declaring of this one true God to them, by setting up an altar, “To the 
unknown God,” which intimated an acknowledgment that there was a God 
which was yet to them an unknown God. And it is sad to think that at Athens 
a place which was supposed to have the monopoly of wisdom, the true God 
was an unknown God, the only God that was unknown. Now you ought 
to bid Paul welcome; for this is the God whom he comes to make known to 
you, the God whom you implicitly complain that you are ignorant of. There 
where we are sensible we are defective and come short, just there the Gospel 
takes us up and carries us on. Various conjectures the learned have con- 
cerning this altar dedicated “To the unknown God.” 

_Ist. Some think the mea.ving is, To the God whose honour it is to be unknown; 
and that they intend the Ged otf the Jews, whose name is ineffable, and whose 
nature 1s unsearchable, It is probable they had heard from the Jews, and from 
the writings of the Old Testament, of the God of Israel, who had proved him- 
self to be above all gods; but was a God hiding himself, Zsa. xlv. 15. The 
heathen called the Jews’ God, Deus incertus, incertum Mosis Numen,—‘an | 
uncertain God, the uncertain Deity of Moses;’ and the God without name. 


whole genius of polytheism, which attributed to the various nations 
differing mythical origins and separate guardian gods.” 

xvii. 28. “ Your own poets:” Aratus,a Greek poet, bornin Tarsus 
in Cilicia (Saul’s native place), about 270 B.c. 
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Now this God, saith Panl, this Uolwho cannot py searching pe rouna out 
to perfection, “ 1 now declare unto you.” 

2nd. Others think the meaning is, ‘l'o the God whom it is our unhappinesa 
not to know, which intimates that they would think it their hay piness to know 
him. Some tell us, that upon occasion of a plague that raged in Athens, when 
they had sacrificed to all their gods one after another for the staying of the 
plague, they were advised to let some sheep go where they pleased, and where 
faa lay down to build an altar, 7g zpoonxovr Ge~,—' ‘To the proper God, or the 
God to whom that affair of staying the pestilence did belong ;’ and, because 
they knew not how to call him, they inscribed it, “‘I'o the unknown God.” 
Others, from some of the best historians of Athens, tell us, they had many 
altars inscribed to the gods of Asia, Europe, and Africa; ‘to the unknown 
God. And some of the neighbouring countries used to swear by the God that 
was unknown at Athens: so Lucian. 

Now observe how modestly Paul mentions this: that he might not be thought 
a spy, or one that had intruded himself more than became a stranger, into the 
knowledge of their mysteries, he tells them that he observed it as he passed 
by and saw their devotions, or their sacred things. It was public, and he could 
not forbear seeing it; and it was proper enough to make his remarks upon the 
religion of the place. And observe how prudently and ingeniously he takes 
rise from this to bring in his discourse of the true God. (1.) He tells them, that 
the God he preached to them was one that they did already worship, and, 
therefore, he was not a setter forth of new or strange gods; as you have a 
dependence upon him so he has had some kind of homage from you. (2.) He 
was one whom they ignorantly Be tapes, which was a reproach to them who 
were famous all the world over for their knowledge. Now, saith he, I come 
to take away that reproach, that you may worship him understandingly whom 
now you worship ignorantly; and it cannot but be acceptable to have your 
blind devotion turned into a reasonabie service, that you may not worship ye 
know not what. ‘ 

Secondly. He confirms his doctrine of one living and true God by his works 
of creation and providence; The God whom I declare unto you to be the sole 
object of your devotion, and call you to the worship of, is tie God that made 
the world and governs it; and by the visible proofs of these you may be led to 
this invisible Being, and be convinced of his eternal power and godhead. The 
Gentiles in general, and the Athenians particularly, in their aayptank were 
governed not by their philosophers, who, many of them, spoke clearly and 
excellently well of one supreme Numen, and of his infinite perfections, and 
universal agency and dominion,—witness the writings of Plato, and, long 
after, of Cicero,—but by their poets and their idle fictions. Homer’s works 
were the Bible of the pagan theology, or demonology rather, not Plato’s. 
And the philosophers tamely submitted to this, rested in their speculations, 
disputed them among themselves, and taught them their scholars, but never 
made the use they ought to have made of them in opposition to idolatry, so 
little certainty were they at woneerning them, and so little impression did they 
make upon them; nay, they ran in themselves into the superstition of their 
country, and thought they ought to do so; eamus ad communem errorem,— let 
us embrace the common error.’ Now Paul here sets himself in the first place 
to reform the philosophy of the Athenians,—he corrects the mistakes of that,— 
and to give them right notions of the one only living and true God; and then 
to carry the matter farther than they ever attempted, for the reforming of 
their worship and the bringing them off from their polytheism and idolatry. 
Observe what glorious things Paul here saith of that God whom he served, 
and would have them to serve. 

1. He is the “ God that made the world, and all things therein,” the Father 
Almighty, the Creator of heaven and earth. ‘This was admitted by many of 
the philosophers, but those of Aristotle’s school denied it, and maintained that 
the world was from eternity, and every thing always was what now it is. 
Those of the school of Epicurus fancied, that the world was made by a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, which, having been in a perpetual motion, at length 
accidentally jumped into this frame. Against both these Paul here maintains, 
that God by the operations of an infinite power, according to the contrivance 
of an infinite wisdom, in the beginning of time, “made the world and all things 
therein;” the rise of which was’ owing not, as they fancied, to an eternal 
matter, but to an eternal mind. 

2. He is therefore “Lord of heaven and earth,” that is, he is the rightful 
owner, proprietor, and possessor of all the beings, powers, and riches of the 
upper and lower world,—material and immaterial, visible and invisible. This 
follows from his making of heaven and earth. If he created all, without doubt 
he has the disposing of all; and where he gives being has an indisputable 
right to give law. | 

3. He is in a particular manner the Creator of men, of all men; ver. 26, “ He 
made of one blood all nations of men.” He made the first man; he makes every 
man; is the former of every man’s body, and the father of every man’s spirit. 
He has made the nations of men, not only all men in the nations, but as nations 
in their political capacity; he is their founder, and disposed them into commu- 
nities for their mutual preservation and benefit. He made them all of one 
blood, of one and the same nature ; he fashioneth their hearts alike: descended 
from one and the same common ancestor, in Adam they are all akin, so they are 
in Noah, that hereby they might be engaged in mutual affection and assistance, 
as fellow-creatures and brethren ; “Have we not all one Father? hath not one 
God created us?” Mal. ii. 10. He hath made them “for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,” which, as a bountiful Benefactor, he has given with all its 
fulness to the children of men. He made them not to live in one place, but 
to be dispersed over all the earth; one nation, therefore, ought not to look with 
contempt upon another, as the Greeks did upon all other nations; for those 
on all the face of the earth are of the same blood. The Athenians boasted 
that they Sprang out of their own earth, were aborigines, and nothing akin by 
blood to any other nation, which proud conceit of themselves the apostle here 
takes down. 

4. That he is the Great Benefactor of the whole creation; ver. 25, He “giveth 
to all life, and breath, and all things,” He not only breathed into the first man 
the breath of life, but still breathes it into every man; he gave us these souls; 
he formed the aed of man within him. He not only gave us our life and breath 
when he brought us into being, but he is continua ly giving it us; his provi- 
dence is a continued creation; he holds our souls in life. Every moment our 
breath goes forth, but he graciously gives it us again the next moment, It is 
not only his air that we breathe in, but it is in his hand that our breath is, 
Dan. y. 23. He gives to all the children of men their life and breath; for as the 
meanest of the children of men live upon him, and receive from him, so the 

reatest, the wisest piiloeoohare and mightiest potentates, cannot live without 
him. He gives to all, not only to all the children of men, but to the inferior 
creatures, to all animals erety thing wherein is the breath of life, Gen. vii. 17; 
they have their life and breat from him; and where he gives life and breath 
he gives all things,—all other things needful for the support of life. The earth 
is full of his goodness, Ps. civ. 24, 27. 

5. That he is the Sovereign Disposer of all the affairs of the children of men, 
according to the counsel of his will; ver. 26, He hath “determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation.” See here, ist. The 


xvii. 34. Nothing is known of Dionysius. 
xviii. 1. “ Corinth:” a wealthy and commercial city, situated on 
the isthmus between the Ionian and Mgean seas. It was at this time 


The words are also || the capital of Achaia, and the residence of the Roman pro-consul. The 


‘found in a poem of Cleanthes, a disciple of Zeno, who was born at || old Greek Corinth had been destroyed, and for a hundred years the 


Assos, in Troas, about 300 B.c. 
xvii. 30, ‘“‘ Winked at:” 4.¢., overlooked. 
xvii, 32. ‘“ When they heard of a resurrection of dead men.” 


place had remained desolate. Julius Cesar re-founded the city in the 

form of a colony. It had peculiar commercial facilities from its posi- 

tion, and acquired an extensive commerce and reputation for the skill 
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sovereignty of God's disposal concerning us; he hath determined every event. 
épiaac, the matter is fixed. The disposals of Providence are incontestable, an 
must not be disputed; unchangeable, and cannot be altered. 2nd. The wisdom 
of his disposals; he hath determined what was before appointed. The deter- 
ninations of the Eternal Mind are not sudden resolves, but the counterparts 
ot an Eternal counsel, the copies of Divine decrees. “ He performeth the thing 
that is appointed for me,” Job xxiii. 14. Whatever comes forth from God was 
before ‘all worlds hid in God. 3rd. The things about which his providence 
is conversant. These are time and place; the times and | ein of our living 
in this world are determined and appointed by the God that made us. First. 
He has determined the times that are concerning us. Times to us seem change- 
able, but God has fixed them; our times are in his hand to lengthen or shorten, 
embitter or sweeten, as he pleaseth. He has appointed and determined the 
time of our coming into the world, and the time of our continuance in the 
world, our time to be born, and our time to die, (Heel. iii, 1,) and all that little 
that lies between them, the time of all our concernments in this world, whether 
they be prosperous times or calamitous times, it is he that hath determined 
them; and on him we must depend, with reference to the times that are yet 
before us. Secondly. He has also determined and eral the bounds of our 
habitation. He that appointed the earth to be a habitation for the children 
of men, has appointed to the children of men a distinction of habitations upon 
the earth, has instituted such a thing as property, to which he has set bounds to 
keep us from trespassing one upon another. The particular habitations in which 
our lot is cast, the place of our nativity, and of our settlement, are of God’s 
determining and appointing, which is a reason why we should accommodate 
ourselves to the habitations we are in, and make the best of that which is. 

6. That “he is not far from every one of us,” ver. 27. He is everywhere pre- 
sent, not only is at our right hand, but hath possessed our reins, Ps. cxxxix. 13; 
hath his eye upon us at all times, and knows us better than we know ourselves, 
Idolaters made images of God, that they might have him with them in those 
images, which the apostle here shews the absurdity of; for he is an Infinite 
Spirit that is not far from any of us, and never the nearer, but in one sense the 
farther off from us, for our pretending to realize or presentiate him to ourselves 
by an image. He is nigh unto us, both to receive the homage we render him, 
and to give the mercies we ask of him, wherever we are, though near no altar, 
image, or temple. The Lord of all, as he is rich, Rom. x. 12, so “he is nigh’ 
(Dau. iv. 7) “to all that call upon him.” He that wills us to pray everywhere, 
assures us, that he is nowhere far from us. Whatever country, nation, or 
profession we are of, whatever our rank and condition in the world is, be we in 
a palace or in a cottage, in a crowd or in a corner, in a city or in a desert, in the 
depths of the sea, cr afar off upon the sea, this is certain, God is not far off from 
every one of us. 3 

“fs That “in him we live, and move, and have our being,” ver. 28. We have 
a necessary and constant dependence upon his providence, as the streams have 
upon the spring, and the beams upon the sun, Ist. “In him we live,” that is, 
the continuance of our lives is owing to him, and the constant influence of his 
providence ; “ He is our life, and the length of our days.” Itis not only owing 
to his patience and pity that our forfeited lives are not cut off, but it is owing to 
his power, and goodness, and fatherly care, that our frail lives are prolonged. 
There needs not a positive act of his wrath to destroy us, if he suspend the 
pone acts of his goodness, we die of ourselves, 2nd. In him we move. It is 

y the uninterrupted concourse of his providence that our souls move them- 
selves in their outgoings and operations, that our thoughts run to and fro about 
a thousand subjects, and our atfections run out towards their proper objects. 
It is likewise by him that our souls move our bodies; we cannot stir a hand, or 
a foot, or a tongue, but by him who as he is the first cause, so is the first mover. 
3rd. In him we have our eing; not only from him we had it at first, but in him 
we have it still. To his continued care and goodness we owe it, not only that 
we have a being, and are not sunk into monn y but that we have our Haine. 
have this being, were, and still are, of such a no ie rank of beings, capable ot 
knowing and enjoying God, and are not thrust intu the meanness of brutes, 
or the misery of devils. 

8. That upon the whole matter, we are God’s offspring. He is our father that 
begat us, Dew. xxxii. 6, 18; and he hath nourished and brought us up as child- 
ren, Zsa. i. 2. The confession of an adversary in such a case, is always looked 
upon to be of use as argumentum ad hominem,— an argument to the man ;’ and, 
therefore, the apostle here quotes a saying of one of the Greek poets, Aratus, 
a native of Cilicia, Paul’s countryman, in his Phenomena. In the beginning 
of his book, speaking of the heathen Jupiter, that is, in the poetical dialect, the 
oA er God, he saith this of him, tov yap Kai yévos éouev, “for we are also his 
offspring.” And he might have quoted other poets to the purpose of what he 
was speaking, that in God we live and move. 


Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem. 
‘This active mind, infused through all the space, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mass.’— Virgil, Eneid vi. 


Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo. 
© Tis the Divinity that warms our hearts.’—Ovid, Fast. vi. 


Jupiter est quodcunque vides, 
uocunque moveris. 
here’er you look, where’er you rove. 
The spacious scene is full of ove.—Lucan, lib. ii. 


But he chooses this of Aratus, as having much in a little. By this it appears 
not only that Paul was himself_a scholar, but that human learning is both 
ornamental and serviceable to a Gospel minister, especially for the convincing 
of those that are without; for it enables them to beat them at their own wea- 
pons, and to cut off Goliath’s head with his own sword. How can the adver- 
saries of truth be beaten out of their strongholds by those that do not know 
them? It may likewise shame God’s professing people, who forget their relation 
to God, and walk contrary to it, that a heathen poet could say of God, “ We are 
his offspring ;” formed by him, formed for him, more the care of his providence 
than ever any children were the care of their parents; and, therefore, are 
obliged to obey his commands, and acquiesce in his disposals, and to be unto 
him for a name and a praise. Since in him, and upon him we live, we ought to 
live to him; since in him we move, we ought to move towards him; and since 
in him we have our being, and from him we receive all the supports and com- 
forts of our being, we eure to consecrate our being to him, and to apply 
ourselves to him for a new being, a better being, an eternal well-being. 

Thirdly. From all these great truths concerning God he infers the absurdity 
of their idolatry, as the prophets of old had done. If this be so, 

1. Then God cannot be represented by an image. ° If we are the offspring of 
God, as we are spirits in flesh, then certainly he who is the Father of our 
spirits, (and they are the principal part of us, and that part of us by which 
we are denominated God’s 0 tspring,) then he is himself a Spirit, and “ we ought 
not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by 
art and man’s device,” ver. 29. We wrong God, and put an affront upon him, if 
we think so, God honoured man in making his soul after his likeness, but man 
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dishonours God, if he makes him after the likeness of his body. The Gudhead 
is spiritual, immaterial, incomprehensible ; and, therefore, it is a very false and 
unjust conception which an image gives us of God, be the matter never so rich, 
gold or silver; be the shape never so curious, and be it never so well graven by 
art and man’s device; its countenance, posture or dress never so significant,— 
it is a teacher of lies. 4 

2. Then he “ dwells not in temples made with hands,” ver. 24. He is not 
invited to any temple men can build for him, nor confined to any. A temple 
brings him never the nearer to us, nor keeps him ever the longer among us. A 
temple is convenient for us to come together in to worship God; but God needs 
not any place of rest or residence, or the magnificence and splendour of any 
structure to add to the glory of his appearance. A pious, upright heart, a 
temple not made with hands, but yah Boirit of God, is that which he dwells 
in, and delights to dwell in; see 1 Kin. viii. 27; Isa. lxvi. 1, 2. 

3. Then he is not “worshipped,” Ocparevera; he is not served or ministered 
unto “ with men’s hands, as though he needed any thing,” ver. 25. He that made 
all, and maintains all, cannot be benefited oe any of our services, nor needs 
them; if we receive and derive all from him, he is all-sufficient, and therefore 
cannot but be self-sufficient, and independent. What need can God have of our 
services, or what benefit can he have by them, when he has all perfection in 
himself, and we have nothing that is good, but what we have from him? The 
philosophers indeed were sensible of this truth, that God has no need of us or 
our services ; but the vulgar heathen built temples, and offered sacrifices to their 
ede tet an opinion that they needed houses and food: see Job xxxv. 5—8; 

s. 1. 8, We. 

4. Then it concerns us all to inquire after God; ver. 27, “ That they should 
seek the Lord,” that is, fear and worship him in a right manner. Therefore 
God has kept the children of men in a constant dependence upon him for life, 
and all the comforts of life, that he might keep them under constant obligations 
to him. We have plain indications of God’s presence among us, his presidency 
over us, the care of his providence concerning us, and its bounty to us, that we 
might be put upon inquiring, “ Where is God our Maker, who giveth songs in 
the night; who teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth, and maketh 
us wiser than the fowls of heaven?” Job xxxy, 10, 11. Nothing, one would 
think, should be more powerful with us to convince us that there is a God, and 
to engage us to seek his honour and glory in our services; and to seek our 
happiness in his favour and love, than the consideration of our own nature, 
especially the noble powers and faculties of our own souls. If we reflect upon 
these, and contemplate these, we meal perceive both our relation and obligation 
to a God above us; yet so dark is this discovery in comparison with that by 
Divine revelation, and so unapt are we to receive it, that they who have no 
other, could but haply feel after God and find him. Ist. It was very uncertain, 
whether they would by this searching find out God; it is but a peradventur 
if haply they might. 2nd. If they did find out something of God, yet it was bu 
some confused notions of him; they did but feel after him, as men in the dark, 
or blind men who lay hold on a thing that comes in their way, but know not 
whether it be that which they are in quest of or no. It is a very confused notion 
which this poet of theirs has of the relation between God and man, and very 

eneral, that “ we are his offspring;”—as was also that of their philosophers. 

ythagoras said, Qctov yévos éort fporoios, —‘ men have a sort of a Divine nature, 
And Heraclitus (apud Lucian) being asked, ‘what men were?’ answered, ‘They 
were, coi @vntoi, ‘mortal gods;’ and ‘what the gods were?’ answered, ‘ They 
were, &@dvator &vOpar0, ‘immortal men;’ and Pindar saith, (Nem. Ode Vi.,) 
“Ey avdp@v yévos Ev bewy yévos, ‘God and man are near akin.’ It is true, that by 
the knowledge of ourselves we may be led to the SN ee of God; but it is 
a very confused knowledge. This is but feeling after him. e have, therefor: 
reason to be thankful that by the Gospel of Christ we have notices given us o 
God much clearer than we could have by the light of nature; we do not now 
feel after him, but “with open face behold as in a glass the glory of God.” 

Fourthly. He proceeds to call them all to repent of their idolatries, and ‘to 
turn from them, ver. 30,31. ‘This is the practical part of Paul’s sermon befure 
the university; havin declared God to them, ver. 23, from thence he properly 
presseth upon them “repentance towards God,” and would have taught them 
also “faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ,” if they would have had patience 
to hear him. Having shewed them the absurdity of their worshipping other 
gods, he persuades them to go on no longer in that foolish way of worship, but 
to return from it to the living and true God. Observe, 

1. The carriage of God towards the Gentile world before the Ney came 
among them; “The times of this eorenee God winked at.” Ist. They were 
times of great ignorance; human learning flourished more than ever in the 
Gentile world just before Christ’s time, but in the things of God they were 
grossly ignorant. Those are ignorant indeed, who either know not God, or 
worship him ignorantly; idolatry was owing to ignorance. 2nd. These times 
of ignorance God winked at. Understand it, First. As an act of Divine 
justice. God despised or neglected these times of ignorance, and did not send 
them his Gospel, as now he doth. It was very provoking to him to see his 
glory thus given to another; and he detested and hated these times, so some 
take it. Orrather, Secondly. As an act of Divine patience and forbearance. 
He winked at these times, he did not restrain them from these idolatries, by 
sending prophets to them as he did to Israel; he did not punish them in their 
idolatries as he did Israel, but gave them the gifts of his providence, ch. xiv. 16; 
“These things thou hast done, and I kept silence,” Ps. 1.21 He did not give 
them such calls and motives to repentance as he doth now; he let them alone, 
Because they did not improve the light core! Rllese but were willingly ignorant, 
he did not send them ee lights. Or, he was not quick and severe with 
ts but was long-suffering towards them, because they did it ignorantly, 
1 Tim. i. 13. 

2. The charge God gave to the Gentile world by the Gospel, which he now 
sent among them. He “now commandeth all men everywhere to repent ;” to 
change their mind, and change their way, to be ashamed of their folly, and 
to act more wisely; to break off the worship of idols, and bind themselves 
to the worship of the true God. Nay, it is to turn with sorrow and shame 
from every sin, and with cheerfulness and resolution to every duty. Ist. This 
is God’s command. It had been a great favour if he had only told us, that there 
was room left for be eae sie and we might be admitted to it; but he goes 
farther, he interposeth his own authority for our good, and has made that our 
duty which is our privilege. 2nd. It is his command to all men everywhere, 
‘Lo men, and not to angels, that need it not: to men, and not to devils, that are 
excluded the benefit of it. ‘l’o all men in all places; all men have made work 
for repentance, and have cause enough to repent, and all men are invited to 
repent, and shall have the benefit of it. The apostles are commissioned to preach 
this everywhere ; the prophets were sent to command the Jews to repent; but 
the apostles were sent to preach repentance and remission of sins to all nations. 
3rd. Now in gospel times it is more earnestly commanded, because more encou- 
raged than it had been formerly. Now the way of remission is more opened 
than it had been, and the promise more fully confirmed; and, therefore, now 
he expects we should all repent. Now repent; now at length, now in time, 
repent; for you have too long gone on insin. Now in time repent, for it will 
be too late ghoraly: 


and general culture of its inhabitants; but it was also notorious for 
its licentiousness. It was from Corinth, and during this visit, that 
3t. Paul wrote his Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

xviii. 2. “ Aquila” and “ Priscilla:” natives of Pontus, a province 
of Asia Minor, on the shores of the Euxine. They were Jews, and most 
probably not Christians at this time, but converted during Paul’s 
visit. Their common occupation seems to have drawn them and 
Paul together at first. 
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xviii. 3. “'Tent-makers:” makers of tents from the hair-cloth of 
the Cicilian goats ; not the manufacturers of the cloth itself. It was 
a custom among the Jews that all boys should learn a trade. (See 
Supplementary Notes.) 

xviii. 5. “ Pressed in the spirit” should be “in the word.” 
Alford translates, “anxiously occupied in discoursing to the Jews.” 
Another translation is, “He was impelled in reference to the word, 
entiely absorbed, engrossed by the doctrine.” ; : 
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3. The great reason to enforce this command, taken from the judgment to 
come; God commands us to repent, “because he hath appointed a day in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness,” ver. 31; and bas now under 
the Gospel made a clearer discovery of a state of retribution in the other 
world than ever before. Observe, Ist. The God that made the world will 
judge it; that gave the children of men their being and faculties, will call them 
to an account what use they have made of them, and recompense them accord- 
ingly; whether the body served the soul in serving God, or the soul was a 
drudge to the body in making provision for the flesh; and “every man shall 
receive according to the things done in the body,” 2 Cor. y. 10. The God that 
now governs the world, will judge it, will reward the faithful friends of his 
government, and punish the rebels. 2nd, There is a day appointed for this 
general review of all that men have done in time, and a final determination of 
their state for eternity. The day is fixed in the counse! of God, and cannot 
be altered; but it is hid there, and cannot be known. A day of decision, a day 
of recompence; a say that will put a final period to all the days of time. 
3rd. The world will be judged in righteousness; for God is not unrighteous 
who taketh vengeance, far be it from him that he should do iniquity. His 
knowledge of all men’s characters and actions is infallibly true; and, therefore, 
his sentence upon them incontestably just. And as there will be no appeal from 
it, so there will be no exception against it. 4th. God will judge the world 
“by that man whom he hath ordained,” who can be no other but the Lord Jesus, 
to whom all judgment is committed. By him God made the world, by him he 
redeemed it, by him he governs it, and by him he will judge it. 5th. God’s 
raising Christ from the dead is the great proof of his being appointed and 
ordained the Judge of quick and dead, his doing him that honour evidenced 
his designing him this honour. His wage 3 him from the dead was the beginning 
of his exaltation; his judging the world will be the perfection of it; and I 
that begins will make an en God “hath given assurance unto all men,” 
sufficient ground for their faith to build upon, both that there is a judgment 
to come, and that Christ will be their judge; the matter is not left doubtful 
but is of unquestionable certainty. Let all his enemies be assured of it, and 
tremble before him; let all his friends be assured of it, and triumph in him. 
6th. The consideration of the judgment to come, and of the great hand Christ 
will have in that judgment, should engage us all to repent of our sins, and turn 
from them to God. his is the only way to make the Judge our friend in that 
day; which will bea terrible day to all that live and die impenitent, but true 

enitents se then “lift up their heads with joy, knowing that their redemption 

raws nigh.’ 


32 And when they heard of the resurrection of 
the dead, some mocked: and others said, We will 
hear thee again of this matter. 33 So Paul de- 
parted from among them. 34 Howbeit certain men 
clave unto him, and believed: among the which 
was Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them. 


We have here a short account of the issue of Paul’s preaching at Athens. 

First. Few were the better. The Gospel had as little success at Atheus as 
any where ; for the pride of the philosophers there, as of the Pharisees at 
Jerusalem, prejudiced them against the Gospel of Christ. _ : , 

1. Some ridiculed Paul and his preaching. They heard him patiently till he 
came to speak of the resurrection of the dead, ver. 32; and then some of them 
began to hiss him, they mocked, What he had said before was somewhat like 
what they had sometjmes heard in their own schools ; and some notion they had 
of a resurrection, as it signifies a future state; but if he speak of a resurrection 
of the dead, though it be of the resurrection of Christ himself, it is altogether 
incredible to them, and they cannot bear so much as to hear of it, as being con- 
trary to a rinciple of their philosophy: A privatione ad habitum non datur 
regressus,— life when once lost is irrecoverable.’ They had deified their heroes 
after their death, but they never thought of their being raised from the dead; 
and therefore they could by no means reconcile themselves tu this doctrine 
of Christ’s being raised from the dead; how can this be? This great doctrine, 
which is the saints’ joy, is their jest; when it was but mentioned to them, they 
mocked and made a laughing matter of it. We are not to think it strange, if 
sacred truths of the greatest certainty and importance are made the scorn of 
profane wits. , : ’ ‘ 

2. Others were willing to take time to consider of it. They said, “ We will 
hear thee again of this matter ;” they would not at pigeons comply with what 
Paul said, or oppose it, but we will hear thee again of this matter-of the resur- 
rection from the dead. It should seem they overlooked that which was plain 
and uncontroverted, and shifted off the application and the improvement of 
that, by starting objections against that which was Sispusable, and would admit 
adebate. Thus many lose the benefit of the practical doctrine of Christianity, 
by wading beyond their depth into controversy, or, rather, by objecting against 
that which hath some difficulty in it; whereas, if any man were disposed and 
determined to do the will of God, as far as it is discovered to him, he should 
know of the doctrine of Christ, that it is of God, and not of man, Jno. vii. 17. 
Those that would not yield to the present convictions of the word, thought 
to get clear of them, as Felix did, by putting them off to another opportunity ; 
tliey will hear of it again some time or other, but they know not when; an 
thus the devil cozens them of all their time, by cozening them of the present 
time. 

3. Paul thereupon left them for the present to consider of it; ver. 33, “He 
departed from amorg them,” as seeing little likelihood of doing any good with 
them at this time; but, it is likely, with a promise to those that were willing 
to hear him again that he would meet them whenever they pleased. 

Secondly. Yet there were some that were wrought upon, ver. 34. 
would not, others would. ? “ 

1. There were certain men that clave to him and believed. When he departed 
from among them, they would not part with him so; wherever he went, the 
would follow him with a resolution to adhere to the doctrine he preached, es 
they believed. : s ¢ . 

2. Two are particularly named. One was an eminent man, Dionysius, the 
Areopagite; one of that high court, or great council, that sat in Areopagus 
or Mars’ hill; a judge, a senator, one of those before whom Paul was summone 
to appear: his judge becomes his convert. The account which the ancients 
give of this Dionysius is, that he was bred at Athens, had studied astronomy 
in Egypt, where he took notice of the miraculous eclipse at our Saviour’s 
passion ; that, returning to Athens, he became a senator, disputed with Paul, 
and was by him converted from his error and idolatry; and being by him 
thoroughly instructed, was made the first bishop of Athens: so Eusebins, 


If some 
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1, iii. c. 4, 1. iv. ce. 22. The woman named Damaris was, as some think, the wife 

of Dionysius: but rather, some other person of quality, and though there was 

not so great a harvest gathered in at Athens as there was at some other places 
et, these few being wrought upon there, Paul had no reason to say he had 
boured in vain. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


In this chapter we have, J. Paul's coming to Corinth, his private converse with Aqui.a 
and Priscilla, and his public reasonings with the Jews, from whom, when they rejected 
him, he turned to the Gentiles, ver. 1—6. II. The great success of his ministry there, 
and the encouragement Christ gave him in a vision, to continue his labours there, ip 
hopes of farther success, ver. 7—11. III. The molestation which after some time he 
met with there from the Jews, which he got pretty well through by the coldness of 
Gallio the Roman governor in the cause, ver. 12—17. IV. The progress Paul made 
through many countries, after he had continued long at Corinth, for the edifying and 
watering of the churches which he had founded and planted, in which circuit he made 
a short visit to Jerusalem, ver. 18—23. V. An account of Apollos’ improvement in 
knowledge, and his usefulness in the church, ver. 24—28. 


FTER these things Paul 
departed from Athens, and 
came to Corinth; 2 And 
found a certain Jew named 
Aquila, born in Pontus, 
lately come from Italy, with 
his wife Priscilla; (because 
that Claudius had com- 
manded all Jews to depart 
from Rome :) and came unto 
them. 3 And because he was of the same craft, he 
abode with them, and wrought: for by their occupa- 
tion they were tentmakers. 4 And he reasoned in 
the synagogue every sabbath, and persuaded the 
Jews and the Greeks. 5 And when Silas and 
Timotheus were come from Macedonia, Paul was 
pressed in the spirit, and testified to the Jews that 
Jesus was Christ. 6 And when they opposed 
themselves, and blasphemed, he shook /zs raiment, 
and said unto them, Your blood be upon your own 
heads; I am clean: from henceforth I will go unto 
the Gentiles. 


We do not find that Paul was much persecuted at Athens, nor that he was 
driven from thence by any ill-usage, as he was from those places where the Jews 
had or could make any interest; but his reception at Athens being cold, and 
little prospect of doing good there, he departed from Athens, leaving the care of 
those there who believed with Dionysius; and from thence he came to Corinth, 
where he was now instrumental in planting a church that became, upon many 
accounts, considerable. Corinth was the chief city of Achaia, now a province 
of the empire, a rich and splendid city. Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum,— it is not permitted every man to see Corinth.’ The country there- 
abouts at this day is called the Morea. Now here we have, 

First. Paul working for his living, ver. 2, 3. 

1. Though he was bred a scholar, yet he was master of a handicraft trade. He 
was a tentmaker, an upholsterer; he made tents for the use of soldiers and 
shepherds, of cloth or stuff, or (as some say, tents were then generally made) of 
leather, or skins, as the outer covering of the tabernacle. Hence to live in tents, 
was to live sub pellibus,—‘under skins.’ Dr. Lightfoot shews that it was the 
custom of the Jews to bring up their children to some trade, yea, though they 
gave them learning or estates. Rabbi Judah saith, ‘He that teacheth not his son 
a trade is as if he taught him to be a thief.’ And another saith, ‘He that hath 
a trade in his hand is as a vineyard that is fenced.’ An honest trade, by which 
a man may get his bread, is not to be looked upon by any with contempt. Paul, 
though a Pharisee, and bred up at the feet of Gamaliel, yet, having in his youth 

| learned to make tents, he did not by disuse lose the art. 

2. Though he was entitled to a maintenance from the churches he had 
| planted, and from the people he preached to, yet he worked at his calling to get 
bread, which is more to his praise who did not ask for supplies, than to theirs 
who did not supply him unasked, knowing what straits he was reduced to. See 
how humble Paul was, and wonder that so great a man could stoop so low; but 
he had learned condescension of his Master, who came not to be ministered to, 
but to minister. See how industrious he was, and how willing to take pains. 
He that had so much excellent work to do with his mind, yet, when there was 
occasion, did not think it below him to work with his hands. Even those that 
are redeemed from the curse of the law, yet are not exempt from that sentence, 
“in the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread.” See how careful Paul was to 
recommend his ministry, and to prevent prejudices against it, even the most 
unjust and unreasonable; he therefore maintained himself with his own labour, 
that he might not make the Gospel of Christ burdensome, 2 Cor. xi. 7, &c.; 


2 Thes, iii. 8, 9. 

3. Though we may wane he was master of his trade, yet he did not disdain 
to work journey-work; he wrought with Aquila and Priscilla, who were of 
that calling; so that he got no more but day-wages; a bare subsistence. Poor 
tradesmen must be thankful if their callings bring them in a maintenance for 
themselves and their families, though they cannot do as the rich merchants that 
raise estates by their callings. 

4, Though he was himself. a great apostle, yet he chose to work with Aguila 
| and Priscilla, because he found them to be very intelligent in the things of God, 


xviii. 7. Paul, leaving the synagogue, 
the house of Justus, a Gentile proselyte. 
xviii. 8. “The converts in this city, as we learn from the epistles, 
were for the most part persons belonging to the middle and jower 
classes. ‘Not many wise men after the flesh’ (i.e., students in the 
- schools of heathen philosophy), ‘not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called’ (1 Cor. i. 16.) The opulent merchants and persons of rank in 
that city were excessively licentious, and accustomed to a highly arti- 


carried on his labours in 


ficial style of oratory, and to subtle philosophical discussions. Both 
causes stood in the way of a general conversion by the plain and prac- 
tical preaching of the Gospel; but the expression ‘not many’ seems 
to imply that some persons distinguished for rank and talents joined 
the Church—some of its members were certainly opulent” (Cook). 
xviii. 12. “Gallio:” Marcus Anneus Novatus was his original 
name, but he took the name of Junius Anneus Gallio when he was 
adopted by Lucius Junius Gallio, a celebrated rhetorician. He was 
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ns appears afterwarea, ver. 26; and he owns that they had been his helpers in 
Christ Jesus, Rom. xvi. 3. This is an example to those who are going to service 
to seek for those services in which they may have the best help for their souls. 
Choose to work with those that are likely to be helpers in Christ Jesus. It is 
good to be in company, and to have our conversation with those that will further 
us in the knowledge of Christ, and to put ourselves under the influence of such 
as are resolved that they will serve the Lord. 

Concerning this Aquila we are here told, Ist. That he was a Jew, but born 
ym Pontus, ver. 2. Many of the Jews of the dispersion were seated in that 
country, as appears 1 Pet.i. 1. 2nd. That he was lately come from Italy to 
Corinth. It seems he often changed his habitation: this is not the world we 
can promise ourselves a settlement in. 3rd. That the reason of his leaving Italy 
was, because by a late edict of the Emperor Claudius Cesar all Jews were 
banished from Bona for the Jews were generally disgusted, and every occa- 
sion was taken to put hardship and disgrace upon them. God’s heritage was 
“as a speckled bird, the birds round about were against her,” Jer. xii, 9. Aquila, 
though a Christian, was banished because he had been a Jew; and the Gentiles 
had such confused notions of the thing, that they could not distinguish between 
a Jew anda Christian. Suetonius, in the life of Claudius, speaks of this decree 
in the ninth year of his reign, and saith, ‘'he reason was, because the Jews were 
‘a turbulent people, —assiduo tumultuantes ; and that it was impulsore Christo, 
—‘upon the account of Christ ;’ some zealous for him, others bitter against him 
which occasioned great heats, such as gave umbrage to the government, and 
provoked the emperor, who was a timorous, jealous man, to order them all to 
be gone. a Jews persecute Christians, it is not strange if heathens persecute 
them both, 

Secondly. We have here Paul preaching to the Jews, and dealing with them 
to bring them to the faith of Christ, both the native Jews and the Greeks, that 
is, those that were more or less proselyted to the Jewish religion, and frequented 
their meetings. . : 

1. He reasoned with them in the synagogue publicly every sabbath. See in 
what way the apostles propagated the Gospel, not by force and violence, by fire 
and sword, not by demanding. an implicit consent, but ay fair arguing ; they 
drew with the cords of a man; gave a reason for what they said, and gave a 
liberty to object against it, haying satisfactory answers ready. God invites us 
tv come and reason with him, Jsa. i. 18, and challenges sinners to produce their 
cause, and bring forth their strong reasons, Jsa. xli. 21, Paul was a rational as 
well as scriptural preacher, 2 \ 

2. He persuaded them, érede. It notes, Ist. The urgency of his preaching. 
He did not only dispute argumentatively with them, but he followed his argu- 
ments with affectionate persuasions, begging of them for God’s sake, for their 
own souls’ sake, for their children’s sake, not to refuse the offer of salvation 
made them. Or, 2nd. The good etfect of his preaching. He persuaded them; 
that is, he prevailed with them, so some understand it. Jn sententiam suam 
aaducebat,— He brought them over to his own opinion.’ Some of them were 
convinced by his reasonings, and yielded to Christ. 

3. He was yet more earnest in this matter when his fellow labourers, his 
seconds, came up with him; ver. 5, “ when Silas and Timothy were come from 
Macedonia,” and had brought him good iidiage from the churches there, and 
were ready to assist him here, and strenatbene his hands, then Paul was more 
than before pressed in spirit, which made him more than ever pressing in his 
preaching. e was grieved for the obstinacy and infidelity of his countrymen 
the Jews, was more intent than ever upon their conversion, and the love of 
Christ constrained him to it, 2 Cor. v. 14; it is the word that is used here, it 
pressed him in spirit to it; and being thus pressed, he testified to the Jews 
with all possible solemnity and seriousness, as that which he was perfectly well 
assured of himself, and attested to them as “a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation,” that Jesus is the Christ, the Messiah promised to the fathers, and 
Nigh os by them. § t é 

“‘hirdly. We have him here abandoning the unbelieving Jews, and turning 
from them to the Gentiles, as he had done in other places, ver. 6. 

1. Many of the Jews, and indeed the most of them, persisted in their contra- 
diction to the Gospel of Christ, and would not yield to the strongest reasonings 
or the most winning persuasions, “they opposed themselves and blasphemed ;’ 
they ‘set themselves in battle alee ED so the word signifies, against the Gospel, 
they joined hand in hand to stop the progress of it. They resolved they would | 
not believe it themselves, and would do all they could to keep others from 
believing it. ts could not argue against it, but what was wanting in reason 
they made up in ill language; they blasphemed, spoke reproachfully of Christ, 
and in him, of God himself, as Rev. xiii. 5, 6. To justify their infidelity, they 
broke out into downright blasphemy. 

2. Paul hereupon declared himself discharged from them, and left them to 
perish in their unbelief. He that was pressed in spirit to testify to them, ver. 5 
when they opposed that testimony, and persisted in their opposition, was pressed 
in spirit to testify against them, ver. 6; and his zeal herein also he shewed by a 
sign, he shook his raiment, shaking off the dust of it, as before they shook off the 
dust of their feet, ch. xiii. 51, for a testimony against them. Thus he cleared 
himself from them, but threatened the judgments of God against them. As 
Pilate by washing his hands signified the devolving of the guilt of Christ’s blood 
from himself upon the Jews, so Paul, by shaking his raiment, signified what he 
said, if possible, to affect them with it. First. ‘We had done his part, and was 
clean from the blood of their souls; he had, like a faithful watchman, given them 
warning, and thereby had delivered his soul, though he could not prevail to de- 
liver theirs ; he had tried all methods to work upon them, but all in vain, so that, 
if they perish in their unbelief, their blood is not to be required at his hands: 
here, and ch. xx. 26, he plainly refers to Eze. xxxiii. 8,9. It is very comfortable 
to a minister to have the testimony of his conscience for him, that he has faith- 
fully discharged his trust by warning sinners. Secondly. They would certainly 
perish if they persisted in their unbelief, and the blame would lie wholly upon 
themselves; ‘“ Your blood be upon your own heads,” you will be your own 
destroyers, your nation will be ruined in this world, and particular persons will 

If any nine would 
d. 


be ruined in the other world, and you alone shall bear it. 
frighten them at last into a compliance with the Gospel, sure this woul 

3. Having given them over, yet he doth not give over his work. Though Israel 
be not gathered, Christ and his Gospel shall be glorious; “ From henceforth I 
will go unto the Gentiles ;” and the Jews cannot complain, for they had the first 
offer, and a fair one, made to them. The guests that were first invited will not 
come, and the provision must not be lost; guests must be had therefore from 
the highways and the hedges. We would have gathered the Jews, Mat. xxiii. 37, 
would have healed them, Jer. li. 9, and they would not; but Christ must not be 
a head without a body, nor a foundation without a building, and therefore, if 
they will not, we must try whether others will. Thus the fall and diminishing 
of the Jews was the riches of the Gentiles; and Paul said this to their faces, 
a only pia it was what he could justify, but to provoke them to jealousy, 

om. x1, 12, 14, 


7 And he departed thence, and entered into a 
certain man’s liouse, named Justus, one that wor- | 


a brother of Seneca, the Roman philosopher, who was tutor to Nero. 
« Deputy:” pro-consul (see chap, xiii. 7). “ Achaia:”’ in the New 
Testament the Roman province which included the Peloponnesus and 
the greater part of Hellas proper, with the adjacent islands. “The 
judgment-seat :”’ “This chair or tribunal, ‘the indispensable symbol 
of the Roman judgment-seat,’ is mentioned three times in the course 
of this narrative. It was of two kinds—(1) fixed in some open and 
public place ; (2) movable, and taken by the Roman magistrates to be 
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shipped God, whose house joined hard to the syna- 
gogue. 8 And Crispus, the cluef ruler of the 
synagogue, believed on the Lord with all his house ; 


and many of the Corinthians hearing believed, and 


were baptized. 9 Then spake the Lord to Paul in 
the night by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and 
hold not thy peace; 10 For I am with thee, and 
no man shall set on thee to hurt thee: for I have 
much people in this city. 11 And he continued 
there a year and six months, teaching the word of 
God among them. 


Here we are told, 3 Entitcy 

First. That Paul changed his quarters. Christ directed his disciples, when 
he sent them forth, not to go from house to house, Zu. x. 7; but there might be 
occasion to do it, as Paul did here. He departed out of the synagogue, being 
driven out by the perverseness of the unbelieving Jews, and he “ entered into a 
certain man’s house named Justus,” ver. 7. It should seem he went to this man’s 
house, not to lodge, for he continued with Aquila and Priscilla, but to preach. 

hen the Jews would not let him go on peaceably with his work in their meeting, 
this honest man opened his doors to him, and told him he should be welcome to 
preach there, and Paul accepted the motion: and it was not the first time that 
God’s ark had taken up its lodgings in a private house. When Paul could 
not have liberty to preach in the synagogue, he preached in a house, with- 
out any disparagement to his doctrine. But observe the account of this man 
and his house : 

1. he man was next door to a Jew. He was “one that worshipped God ;” he 
was not an idolater, though he was a Gentile, but was a worshipper of the God 
of Israel, and him only, as Cornelius. That Paul might give the less offence to 
the Jews, though he had abandoned them, he set up his meeting in that man’s 
house. Event en, when he was under a necessity of breaking oft from them to 
turn to the Gentiles, yet he would study to oblige them. 

2. The house was next door to the synagogue, it joined close to it, which 
some perhaps might interpret as done with a design to draw people from the 
synagogue to the meeting, but I rather think it was done in charity, to shew 
that he would come as near them as he could, and was ready to return to them 
if they were but willing to receive his message, and would not contradict and 
blaspheme as they had done. j j 

Secondly. ‘hat Paul saw the good fruit of his labours presently, both among 
Jews and Gentiles. ; . 

1. Crispus, a Jew, an eminent one, “the chief ruler of the synagogue, believed 
on the Lord Jesus with all his house,” ver. 8. It was for the honour of the 
Gospel that there were some rulers and persons of the first rank, both in church 
and state, that embraced it. This would leave the Jews inexcusable, that the 
ruler of their synagogue, who may be supposed to have excelled the rest in 
pi abs 1 of the Scriptures and zeal for their religion, believed the Gospel, 
and yet t = opposed and blasphemed it. Not only he, but his house believed, 
and probably were baptized with him by Paul, 1 Cor. i. 14, 

2. “Many of the Corinthians,” who were Gentiles, and some of them persons 
of an ill character, (as appears 1 Cor, vi. 11, “such were some of you,”) “ hear- 
ing believed, and were baptized.” First they heard, for faith comes by hearing. 
Some, perhaps, came to hear Paul under some convictions of conscience that — 
the way they were in was not right; but it is probable the most came only for 
curiosity, because it was a new doctrine that was preached; but hearing they 
believed, by the Fes of God working upon them, and believing they were 
baptized, and so fixed for Christ; took upon them the profession of Christianity, 
and became entitled to the privileges of Christians. 

Thirdly. That Paul was encouraged by a vision to go on with his work at 
Corinth: ver. 9, “The Lord Jesus spake to Paul in the night by a vision.” 
When he was musing on his work, communing with his own heart upon his 
bed, and considering whether he should continue here or no, what method he 
should take here, and what probability there was of cot Ea then Christ 
appeared very seasonably to him, and in the multitude of his thoughts within 
him delighted his soul with Divine consolations. 

1. He renewed his commission and charge to preach the Gospel. “ Be not 
afraid” of the Jews, though they are very outrageous, avid perhaps the more 
enraged by the conversion of the chief ruler of their synagogue; Be not afraid 
of the magistrates of the city, for they have no power against thee but what 
is given them from above. It is the cause of heaven thou art pleading; do it 
boldly. “Be not afraid of their words, nor dismayed at their looks,” but 
“speak, and hold not thy peace ;” let slip no opportunity of speaking to them, 
“ery aloud, spare not.” Do not hold thy peace from speaking for fear of them, 
nor hold thy peace in speaking, (if I may so say;) do not speak shily and with 
caution, but plainly, and fully, and with courage ; speak out, use all the liberty 
of spirit that becomes an ambassador for Christ. 

2. He assured him of his presence with him, which was sufficient to animate 
him, and put life and spirit into him. “Be not afraid, for 1 am with thee,” to 
protect thee, and bear thee out, and to deliver thee from all thy fears; “speak, 
and hold not thy peace, for I am with thee,” to own what thou sayest, to work 
with thee, and to confirm the word by signs following. ‘The same promise 
that ratified the general commission, Mat. xxviii. 19, 20, “Lo, I am with you 
always,” is here repeated. They that have Christ with them need not fear, and 
ought not to shrink. } : 

3. He gave him a warrant of protection to save him harmless, “No man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee;” thou shalt be delivered out of the hands of wicked 
and unreasonable men, and shalt not be driven hence as thou wast from other 
places by persecution. He doth not promise that no man should set on him, for 
the next news we hear is, that he is set upon, and brought to the jade aee 
ver. 12; but “no man shall set on thee to hurt thee;” the remainder of their 
wrath shall be restrained; thou shall not be beaten and imprisoned here as thou 
wast at Philippi. Paul met with coarser treatment at first than he did after- 
wards, and was now comforted according to the time wherein he had been 
afflicted. ‘Trials shall not last always, Ps. |xvi. 10—12. Or we may take it more 
generally, “no man shall set on thee,” tov kax@sui ce, —‘to do evil to thee:’ 
whatever trouble they may eee thee, there is no real evilin it. ‘They may kill 
thee, but they cannot hurt thee, for’! am with thee, Ps. xxiii.4; Isa. xli. 10. 

4. He gave him a prospect of success. “ For I have much people in this city,” 
therefore no man 8 prevail to obstruct thy work; therefore I will be with 
thee to own thy work, and therefure do thou go on vigorously and cheerfully 


placed wherever they might sit in a judicial character. Probably 
here and in the case of Pilate the former kind of seat is intended” 
(Conybeare and Howson), 

xviii. 14, “ Wrong or wicked lewdness:” the first means an act 
of injustice, the other a malicious and reckless act or crime. 

xviii. 17. The best MSS. omit the word “Greeks.” The Gen- 
tile mob present, excited by what had taken place, and perhaps har- 
bouring a dislike for the Jews, gave vent to their feelings by attack- 
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ministry, in whom thou shalt see of the travail of thy soul. Aads éore yor rodvs,— 
‘there {s to mea great people here. The Lord knows them that are his, yea, 
and them that shall be Fis: for it is by, his work upon them that they become 
his, and known unto him are all his works. have them, though 1 yet know 
me not, though yet they are led captive by Satan at his will; for the Father has 

iven them me to be a seed to serve me; I have them written in the book of life, 

have their names down, and of all that were sien me I will lose none; Lhave 
them, ror Lam sure to have them; “ whom he did predestinate, them he called.” 
In this city, though it be a very pevne wicked city, full of impurity, and the 
more so for a temple of Venus there, to which there was great resort, yet in 
this heup, that seems to be all chaff, there is wheat ; in this ore, that seems to be 
all dross, there is gold. Let us not despair concerning any place, when even in 
Corinth Christ had much people. 

Fourthly. ‘That upon this encouragement he made a long stay there; ver. 11, 
he ‘continued at Corinth a year 20) six months,” not to take his ease, but to 
follow his work, “teaching the word of God among them.” And it being a 
city flocked to from all parts, he had opportunity there of preaching the Gospel 
to “oh ai cc and sending notice of it thence to other countries. He stayed 
60 long, 

1. For the bringing in of those that were without. Christ had much people 
there, and by the power of his grace he could have had them all converted in 
one month or week, as at the first preaching of the Gospel, when thousamls 
were inclosed at one cast of the net: but God works variously. The people 
Christ has at Corinth must be called in by degrees, some by one sermon, others 
by another; we see not yet all things put under Christ. Let Christ’s ministers 
go on in their duty, though their work be not done all at once; nay, though it 
»e done but a little at a time. 4 <b 

2. For the building up of those that were within. Those that are converted 
have still need to be taught the word of God, and particular need at Corinth to 
be taught it by Paul himself, for no sooner was the good seed sown in that field, 
but the enemy came and sowed tares, the false apostles, those deceitful workers, 
whom Paul in his epistles to the Corinthians complains so much of. When the 
hands of Jewish persecutors were tied, who were professed enemies to the 
Gospel, Paul had a more vexatious trouble created him, and the church more 
mischievous damage done it by the tongue of Judaizing preachers, who, under 
colour of the Christian name, undermined the very foundations of Christianity. 
Soon after Paul came to Corinth, it is supposed, he wrote the first epistle to the 
Thessalonians, which, in order of time, was the first of all the epistles he wrote 
by Divine inspiration, and the second epistle to the same church was written 
net long after. Ministers may be serving Christ, and promoting the great ends 
of their ministry, by writing good letters, as well as by preaching good sermons, 


12 And when Gallio was the deputy of Achaia, 
the Jews made insurrection with one accord against 
Paul, and brought him to the judgment seat, 13 
Saying, This fellow persuadeth men to worship God 
contrary to the law. 14 And when Paul was now 
about to open his mouth, Gallio said unto the Jews, 
If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, O 
ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with you: 
15 But if it be a question of words and names, and 
of your law, look ye to it; for I will be no judge of 
such matters. 16 And he drave them from the 
judgment seat. 17 Then all the Greeks took Sos- 
thenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat 
him before the judgment seat. And Gallio cared 
for none of those things. 


We have liere an account of some disturbance given to Paul and his friends 
at Corinth, but no great harm done, nor much hindrance given to the work 
of Christ there. 

First. Paul is accused by the Jews before the Roman governor, ver. 12, 13. 
The governor was Gallio, deputy of Achaia, that is, Testi for Achaia was 
a consular province of the empire. This Gallio was elder brother to the famous 

~ Seneca; in his youth he was called Novatus, but took the name of Gallio upon 
his being adopted into the family of Julius Gallio. He is described by Seneca. 
his brother, to be a man of J pees ingenuity, and great probity, and a man o 
a wonderful good temper. He was called dulcis rallio, —‘sweet Gallio,’ for 
ex sweet disposition, and is said to have been universally beloved. Now 
observe, 

1, How rudely Paul is apprehended and brought before Gallio; “the Jews 
made insurrection with one accord against Paul.” They were the ringleaders 
of all the mischief against Paul, and they entered into a confederacy to do him 
a mischief. They were unanimous in it; they came upon him with one accord, 
hand joined in hand to do this wickedness; they did it with violence and 
fury; they made an insurrection to the disturbance of the public peace, and 
hurried Paul away to the judgment-seat, and, for aught appears, allowed him 
no time to prepare for his trial. . 

2. How falsely Paul is accused before Gallio; ver. 13, “ This fellow persuades 
men to worship God contrary to the law.” ‘They could not charge him with 
ersuading men not to worship God at all, or to worship other gods, Dew. xiii. 2 
ut only to worship God in a way contrary to the law. The atten allowe 

the Jews in their provinces the observation of their own law; and what then ? 
must they therefore be persecuted as criminals who worship God in any other 
way? Doth their toleration include a power of imposition? But the charge 
was unjust; for their own law had in it a promise of a prophet whom God would 
raise up to them, and him they should hear. Now Paul persuaded them to 
believe in this prophet, who was come, and to hear liim, which was according to | 
the law ; for he came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. ‘The law relating 
to the temple service those Jews at Corinth could not observe, because of their 
distance from Jerusalem, and there was no part of their synagogue worship 
which Paul contradicted. Thus when people are taught to worship God in 
Christ, and to worshi him in the Spirit, they are ready to quarrel, as if they | 
were taught to worship him contrary to the law, whereas this is indeed perfec- 
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in it; for there are many in this ety that are to be effectually called by thy | 
e 


tive of the law. 
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Secondly. Gallio, upon the first hearing, or rather, without any hearing at all 
dismisseth the cause, and will not take any cognizance of it, ver. 14,15. Pau 
was going about to make his defence, and to shew that he did not teach “ men 
to worship God contrary to the law ;” but the judge, being resolved not to pues 
any sentence upon this cause, he would not give himself the trouble of examin- 
ing it. Observe, 

1. He shews himself at ready to do the part of a judge in any matter that it 
was proper for him to take cognizance of. He said to the Jews that were the 
prosecutors, “If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness,” if you could 
charge the prisoner with theft or fraud, with murder or rapine, or any act of 
iuamorality, 1 should think myself bound to bear with you in your complaints, 
though they were clamorous and noisy; for the rudeness of the petitioners was 
no good reason, if their cause was just, why they should not have justice done 
them. It is the duty of magistrates to right the injured, and to animadyert upon 
the injurious ; and if the complaint be not made with ali the decorum that might 
be, yet they should hear it out. But, : 

2. He will by no means allow them to make a complaint to him of a thing that 
was not within his jurisdiction ; ver. 15, “ If it be a question of words and names 
and of your law, look ye to it;” end it among yourselves as ye can, but “| will 
be no anges of such matters ;” you shall neither burthen my patience with the 
hearing of it, nor burthen my conscience with giving judgment upon it. And 
therefore, when they were urgent and pressing to be heard, he “drave them 
from the Judgment-seat,” ver. 16, and ordered another cause to be called. Now, 

Ist. Here was something well in Gallio’s conduct, and praiseworthy: that he 
would not pretend to judge of things he did not understand; that he left the 
Jews to themselves in matters relating to their own religion, but yet would nut 
let them, under pretence of that, run down Paul and abuse him, or at least 
would not himself be the tool of their malice to give judgment against him. He 
looked upon the matter to be not within his jurisdiction, and therefore would 
not meddle in it. But, 

2nd. It was certainly ill to speak so slightly of a law and religion which he 
might have known to be of God, and which he ought to have acquainted himself 
with. In what way God is to be worshipped, whether Jesus be the Messiah 
whether the Gospel be a Divine revelation, were not questions of words and 
names, as he scornfuily and profanely called them: they are questions of vast 
importance, and which, if he had understood himself aright, he would have seen 
himself nearly concerned in. He speaks as if he boasted of his ignorance of the 
Scriptures, and took a pride in it; as if it were below him to take notice of the 
law of God, or make any inquiries concerning it. 

podlys The abuse done to Sosthenes, and Gallio’s unconcernedness in it, 
ver. 17. 

1. The parties pat a great contempt upon the court when they “took Sos- 
thenes, and beat him before the judgment-seat.” Many conjectures there are 
concerning this matter, because it is uncertain who this Sosthenes was, and who 
the Greeks were that abused him. It seems most probable that Sosthenes was 
a Christian, and Paul’s particular friend, that appeared for him on this occasion, 
and probably had taken care of his safety, and conveyed him away when Gallio 
dismissed the cause; so that, when they could not light on Paul, they fell foul 
on him who protected him. It is certain there was one Sosthenes that was a 
friend of Paul, and well known at Corinth; it is likely he was a minister, for 
Paul calls him his brother, and joins him with himself in his first epistle to the 
ehurch at Corinth, 1 Cor. i. 1, as he doth ‘Timothy in his second; and it is pro- 
bable this was he. He is said to bea ruler of the synagogue, either joint ruler 
with Crispus, ver. 8, or ruler of one synagogue as Crispus was of another. And 
as for the Greeks that abused him, it is very probable they were either Hellenis+ 
Jews, or Jewish Greeks, those that joined with the Jews in opposing the Gos- 
pel, ver. 4,6; and the native Jews put them on to do it, thinking it would in 
them be less offensive. ‘They were so enraged agames Paul that they beat Sos- 
thenes, and so enraged against Gallio, because he would not countenance the 
prosecution, that they beat him before the judgment-seat, whereby they did in 
etfect tell him that they cared not for him; if he would not be their executioner, 
they would be their own judges. 

2. The court put no less a contempt upon the cause and the persons too; “ but 
Gallio eared for none of these things.” If by this he meant that he cared not 
for the affronts of ill men, it was commendable,—while he steadily adhered to the 
laws and rules of equity, he nught despise their contempts ; but if it be meant, as 
I think it is, that he concerned not himself for the abuses done to good men, it 
carries his indifferency too far, and gives us but an ill character of him. Here 
is wickedness done in the place of judgment, which Solomon complains of, 
Eccl. iii. 16, and nothing done to discountenance and suppress it. Gallio, as a 
judge, ought to have protected Sosthenes, and restrained and punished the 
Greeks that assaulted him. For aman to be mobbed in the street or in the 
market, perhaps may not be easily helped; but to be so in his court, the judg- 
ment-seat, the court sitting, and not concerned at it, is an evidence that “truth 
is fallen in the street, and equity cannot enter; for he that departeth trom evil 
maketh himself a prey,” Jsa. lix. 14. "Those that see and hear of the sufferings 
of God's people, soe § ve no sympathy with them, or concern for them, do not 
pity and pray for them, it is all one to them whether the interests of religion 
Bee or swim, are of the spirit of Gallio here, who, when a good man was abused 
before his face, “cared for none of these things;” like them that were at ease 
in Zion, and “were not grieved for the affliction of loseplit Am. vi. 6; like the 
king and Haman, that sat down to drink when the city Shushan was perplexed, 

ist. iii, 15. 


18 And Paul after this tarried there yet a good 
while, and then took his leave of the brethren, and 
sailed thence into Syria, and with him Priscilla and 
Aquila; having shorn /zs head in Cenchrea: for he 
had a vow. 19 And he came to Ephesus, and left 
them there: but he himself entered into the syna- 
gogue, and reasoned with the Jews. 20 When they 
desired him to tarry longer time with them, he con- 
sented not; 21 But bade them farewell, saying, I 
must by all means keep this feast that cometh in 
Jerusalem: but I will return again unto you, if God 
will, And he sailed from Ephesus. 22 And when 
he had landed at Czesarea, and gone up, and saluted 


ing Sosthenes. This Sosthenes is not to be confounded with the one 
in 1 Cor. i. 1. 

xviii. 18, “Cenchrea:” the sea-port of Corinth, on the Gulf of 
#gina. Many commentators refer the last clause of this verse to 
Aquila. It was probably a vow made in some time of trouble; and if 
it be referred to St. Paul, it will account for his hastening to Jeru- 
salem, that he might be there to offer the requisite sacrifice within the 


prescribed thirty days. 


xviii. 19. “ Ephesus:” the wealthy and beautiful capital of Ionia, 
celebrated for the worship of Diana, (See Note to chap. xix. 1.) 

xviii. 22. “Gone up:” i¢., to Jerusalem. 

xviii. 23. Commencement of Paul’s third missionary journey. 
Conybeare and Howson date it a.p. 54, giving a.p, 48 and a.p. 51 for 
his first and second journeys. 

xviii. 24, “ Alexandria:” founded by Alexander the Great, in 
Egypt, on the Mediterranean ; the seat of Hellenistic learning. “One 
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the church, he went down to Antioch. 23 And 
after he had spent some time there, he departed, and 
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went over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in 
order, strengthening all the disciples. 


ROUTLRA ? 
$ 


CASARFA. 


We have here Paul in motion, as we have had him_at Corinth for some time 
at rest, but in both busy, very busy in the service of Christ; if he sat still, if he 
went about, still it was to do good. Here is, 

First. Paul’s departure from Corinth, ver. 18. F 

1. He did not go away till some time after the trouble he met with there. 
From other places he had departed when the storm rose, but not from Corinth 
for there it was no sooner risen but it fell again. Some tell us that Gallio di 
privately countenance Paul, and took him into his favour, and that this occa- 
sioned a correspondence between Paul and Seneca Gallio’s brother, which 
some of the ancients speak of. “ After this he tarried there yet a geod while,” 
gome think beyond the year and half mentioned ver. 11; while he found he 
laboured not in vain, he continued pe ; 

2. When he went he took leave of the brethren solemnly, and with much affec- 
tion, with suitable comforts and counsels, and prayers at parting, commending 
what was good, reproving what was otherwise, and giving them necessary 
cautions against the wiles of the false apostles; and his farewell sermon would 
leave impressions upon them. é i 

3. He took with him Priscilla and Aquila, because they had a mind to accom- 
pany him, for they seem disposed to removes, and not inclined to stay long at a 
place; a disposition which may come from a good rap and have good effects, 
and therefore ought not to be condemned in others, though it ought to be sus- 
pected in ourselves. There was a mighty friendship contracted between them 
and Paul, and therefore, when he went, they oegged to go along with him. 

4, At Cenchrea, which was hard by Corinth, the port where those that went 
to sea from Corinth took ship, either Paul or Aquila (for the original doth not 
determine which) had his head shaved, to discharge himself from the vow of a 
Nazarite; “having shorn his head in Cenchrea, for he hada vow.” Those that 
lived in Judea were in such a case bound to do it at the temple, but those who 
lived in other countries might do it in other places. The Nazarite’s head was 
to be shaved, when either his consecration was accidentally polluted, in which 
case he must begin again, or “ when the days of his separation were fulfilled,” 
Num. vi. 9, 13, 18, which we suppose was the case here. Some throw it upon 
Aquila, who was a Jew, ver. 2, and retained perhaps more of his Judaism than 
was convenient; but I see no harm in admitting it concerning Paul, for con- 
cerning him we must admit the same thing, ch. xxi. 24, 26, not only in compliance 
for a time with the Jews, to whom he became asa Jew, 1 Cor. ix. 20, that he 
might win upon them, but because the vow of the Nazarites, though ceremonial, 
and as such ready to vanish away, yet had a great deal of moral and very pious 
significancy, and therefore was fit to die the last of all the Jewish ceremonies. 
The Nazarites are joined with the prophets, Am. ii. 11, and were very much the 

lory of Israel, Lam. iv. 7; and therefore it is not strange if Paul bound himself 
for some time with the vow of a Nazarite, from wine and strong drink, and 
from being trimmed, to recommend himself to the Jews, and from this he now 
discharged himself. 2 . 

Secondly. Paul’s calling at Ephesus, which was the metropolis of the Lesser 
Asia, and a seaport. 5 

1. There he left Aquila and Priscilla, not only because they would be but bur- 
thensome to him in his journey, but because they might be serviceable to the 
interests of the Gospel at Ephesus. Paul intended shortly to settle there for 
some time, and he left Aquila and Priscilla there in the meantime, for the same 
end as Christ sent his disciples before to every place where he himself would 


come, to prepare his way. Aquila and Priscilla might, by private conversation, | 


being very gage betty judicious Christians, dispose the minds of many to give 
Paul, when he should come among them, a favourable reception, and to un- 
—— his preaching; therefore he calls them his helpers in Christ Jesus, 

om, xvi. 3. 

2. There he preached to the Jews in their synagogue. Though he did but 
call there in his journey, yet he would not go without giving them a sermon. 
He entered into the synagogue, not as a hearer, but as a preacher, for there he 
reasoned with the Jews. ‘Though he had abandoned the Jews at Corinth, who 
opposed themselves and blasphemed, yet he did not for their sakes decline the 
synagogues of the Jews in other places, but still made the first offer of the 
Gospelto them. We must not condemn a whole body or denomination of men 
for he sake of some that carry themselves ill. 

3. The Jews at Ephesus were so far from driving Paul away, that the 
courted his stay with them; ver. 20, “they desired him to tarry longer wit 
them,” to instruct them in the Gospel of Christ. These were more noble, and 
better bred than those Jews at. Corinth and other places, and it was a sign that 
God had not quite cast away his people, but had a remnant among them. 

4. Paul would not stay with them now: “he consented not, but bade them 
farewell;” he had farther to go; he “must by all means keep this feast at 
Jerusalem ;” not that he thought himself bound in duty to it, he knew the 
laws of the feasts were no longer binding; but he had business at Jerusalem 
(whatever it was) which would be best done at the time of the feast, when there 
was a general rendezvous of all the Jews fromall parts. Which of the feasts it 
was we are not told; probably it was the passover, which was the most eminent. 

5. He intimated his purpose, after this journey, to come and spend some time 
at Ephesus, vil their kind invitation, being encouraged to hope that he should do 
good among them. It is good to have opportunities in reserve, when one good 
work is over, to have another to apply ourselvyes.to. “I will return again to 
you;” but he inserts that necessary proviso, “if God will.” Our times are in 
God’s hand; we purpose, but he disposeth ; and therefore we must make all 
our promses with submissions to the will of God. “ If the Lord will, we shall 
live, and do this or that.” I will return again to you, if the Spirit suffer me, 
ch, xvi.7. That was included in Paul’s case; not only if Providence permit, but 
if God do not otherwise direct my motions. 


Thirdly. Paul's visit to Jerusalem. A short visit it was, but it served as a 
token of respect to that truly mother church. 

1. He came by sea to the port that lay next to Jerusalem. He sailed from 
Ephesus, ver. 21, and landed at Caesarea, ver. 22. He chose to go by sea for 
expedition and for safety, and that he might “see the works of ie er and: 
his wonders in the deep.” Joppa had been the port for Jerusalem; but Herod 
having improved Cesarea, and the port at Joppa being dangerous, that was 
generally made use of. 

2. He “ went up and saluted the church ;” by which I think is plainly meant 
the church at Jerusalem, which is emphatically called the church, because there 
the Christian church began, ch. xv. 4. Paul thought it requisite to shew him- 
self among them, that they might not think his success among the Gentiles had 
made him think himself either above them or estranged from them; or, that the 
honour God had put upon him made him unmindful of the honour he owed to 
them, His going to salute the church at. Jerusalem intimates, 1st. That it was 
a very friendly visit that he made them, in pure kindness, to inquire into their 
state, and to testify his hearty good-will to them. Note, The increase of our 
new friends should not make us to forget our old ones; but it should be a 
pleasure to good men and good ministers to revive former acquaintance. The 
ministers at Jerusalem were constant residents, Paul was a constant itinerant ; 
but he took care to keep up a good correspondence with them, that they might 
rejoice with him in his going out, and he might rejoice with them in their tent: 
and they might both congratulate and wish well to one another’s comfort ant 
success. 2nd. That it was but a short visit. He went up and saluted them, 
ass with the holy kiss, and made no stay among them. It was designed 

ut for a transient interview, and yet Paul undertook this long journey for 
that. This is not the world we are to be together in. God’s people are the 
salt of the earth, dispersed and scattered, yet it is good to see one another some- 
times, if it be but to see one another, that we may confirm mutual love, may the 
better ages up our spiritual communion with one another at a distance, and 
oa .ong the more for that heavenly Jerusalem in which we hope to be together 

or ever. 

Fourthly. His return through those countries where he had formerly 
preached the Gospel. fin fe 

1. He went and spent some time in Antioch, among his old friends there, 
from whence he was first sent out to preach among the Gentiles, ch. xiii, 1. _ 
He went down to Antioch to refresh himself with the sight and conversation 
of the ministers there. And avery good refreshment it is to a faithful minister 
to have for a while the society of his brethren; for “as iron sharpeneth iron 
so doth a man the countenance of his friend.” Paul’s coming to Antioch would 
bring to remembrance the former days, which would furnish him with matter 
for fresh thanksgiving. 

2. Thence he “went over the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order,” where 
he had preached the Gospel, and planted churches; which, though very briefly 
mentioned, ch. xvi. 6, yet was a glorious work, as appears by Cdl. iv. 14, 15, 
where Paul speaks of his preaching of the Gospel to the Galatians at the first, 
and their receiving him as an angel of God. These country churches (for so 
they were, Gal. i. 2, and we read not of any ety in Galatia where a church 
was) Paul visited in order as they lay, watering what he had been instrumental 
to plants and strengthening all the disciples. His very coming among them, 
and owning them, was a great strengthening to them and their ministers. 
Paul’s countenancing of them was recap ole to them; but that was not all, 
he preached that to them which strengthened them, which confirmed their 
faith in Christ, and their resolutions for Christ, and their pious affections 
to him. Disciples need to be strengthened, for they are compassed about 
with infirmity ; ministers must do what they can to strengthen them, to - 
strengthen them all, by directing them to Christ, and bring them to live upon 
him, whose strength is perfected in their weakness, and who is himself their 
strength and song. 


24 And a certain Jew named Apollos, born at 
Alexandria, an eloquent man, and mighty in the 
scriptures, came to Ephesus. 25 This man was 
instructed in the way of the Lord; and being fer- 
vent in the spirit, he spake and taught diligently 
the things of the Lord, knowing only the baptisin 
of John. 26 And he began to speak boldly in the 
synagogue: whom when Aquila and Priscilla had. 
heard, they took him unto them, and expounded 
unto him the way of God more perfectly. 27 And 
when he was disposed to pass into Achaia, the 
brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive 
him: who, when he was come, helped them much 


of the largest and most opulent cities in the world, where every branch 
of literature had long flourished under the patronage of the Ptole- 
mies. Vast numbers of Jews were settled there, and the famous ver- 
sion of the Old Testament into Greek was made in that city, and, as 
was said, at the request of Ptolemy Philadelphus, by seventy inter- 
preters, whence it is called the Septuagint.” 

xviii. 25. Apollos had probably been taught by some of John’s 
disciples as far as the teaching of John weut. 
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xix. 1. “The upper coasts:” the Phrygian table-lands of the in- 
terior. “ Ephesus:” the capital of the Roman province of Asia, which 
embraced the western part of the peninsula now called Asia Minor. 
The city was about mid-way on the western coast, and stood on “an 
alluvial flat,” with hills about it. It was well placed for commerce, 
being connected by two great roads with the east, and by “coast- 
roads” with the north and south, while by sea it had command of the 
Aigean Ses It was celebrated for the worship of Diana, or Artemis, 
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which had believed through grace: 28 For he 
mightily convinced the Jews, and that publickly, 
shewing by the scriptures that Jesus was Clirist. 


The sacred history leaves Paul upon his travels, and goes here to meet 
Apollos at Ephesus, and to give us some account of him, which was necessary 
to our understanding some passages in Paul’s epistles. 

irst. Here is an account of his character, when he came to Ephesus. 

1. He was a Jew, born at Alexandria in Egypt, but of Jewish parents; for 
there were abundance of Jews in that city, since the dispersion of the people, 
as it was foretold, Deu. xxviii. 68, “The Lord shall bring thee into Egypt 
again.” His name was not Apollo, the name of one of the heathen gods, but 
Apollos ; some think, the same with Apollos, Rom. xvi. 10. y 

2. He was a man of excellent good parts, and well fitted for public service. 
He “was an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures” of the Old Testa- 
ment, which he was, as a Jew, brought up in the knowledge of. Ist. He had 
a great command of language ; he “ was an eloquent man ;” he was, avijp Adyos, 
—‘a prudent man,’ so some; ‘a learned man,’ s0 others; historiarum peritus,— 
*a good historian,’ which is an excellent qualification for the ministry. He was 
one that could speak well, so it properly signifies; he was an oracle of a man; 
he was famous for speaking pertinently and closely, fully and fluently, upon 
any subject. 2nd. He had a great command of Scripture language, and that 
was the eloquence he was remarkable for. ‘He came to Ephesus, being mighty 
in the Scriptures,’ so the words are placed. Having an excellent faculty of 
expounding Scripture, he came to Ephesus, which was a public place, to trade 
with that talent for the honour of od, and the good of many. He was not 
only ready in the Scriptures, able to quote texts off-hand, and repeat them, 
and tell you where to find them,—many of the carnal Jews were s0, who are 
therefore said to have the form of knowledge, and the letter of the law,—but 
he was “mighty in the Scriptures;” he understood the sense and meaning of 
them; he knew how to make use of them, and to apply them,—how to reason 
out of the Scriptures, and to reason strongly. A convincing, commanding, con- 
firming power went along with all his expositions and applications of the 
Scripture. It is likely he had given proof of his knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and his abilities in them, in many synagogues of the Jews. ; 

3. He was “instructed in the way of the Lord ;” that is, he had some acquain- 
tance with the doctrine of Christ, had got some general notions of the Gospel, 
and the principles of Christianity, that Jesus is the Christ, and that prophet 
that should come into the world. The first notice of this would be readily 
embraced by one that was so mighty in the Scripture as Apollos was, and there- 
fore understood the signs of the times. He was instructed, xatnxnuévos, he was 
‘catechized,’ so the word is, either by his parents or ministers; he was taught 
something of Christ, and the way of salvation by him. Those that are to teach 
others must first be themselves taught the word of the Lord; not only to talk 
ef it, but to walk init. It is not enough to have our tongues tuned to the word 
of the Lord, but we must have our feet directed into the way of the Lord. 

4. Yet he knew only the baptism of John; he was instructed in the Gospel 
of Christ as far as J ohn’ ministry would carry him, and_no farther. He knew 
the preparing of the way of the Lord, by that voice crying in the wilderness, 
rather than the way of the Lord itself. e cannot but think he had heard of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, but was not let into the mystery of them; had 
not had opportunity of conversing with any of the apostles since the pouring 
out of the Bpirit ; or, he had himself been baptized only with the baptism of 
John, but was not baptized with the Holy Ghost, as the disciples were at the 
day of Pentecost. » Thy 

econdly. Here is the employment and improvement of his gifts at Ephesus. 
a re thither seeking opportunities of doing and getting good, and found 
oth. 

1. He there made a very good use of his gifts in public. He came, probably 
recommended to the synagogue of the Jews, as a fit man to be a teacher there, 
and, according to the light e had, and the measure of the gift given to him, 
he was willing to be employed; ver. 25 “being fervent in the spirit, he spake 
and taught diligently the things of the Lord.” Though he had not the miracu- 
lous gifts of the Spirit, as the apostles had, he made use of the gifts he had; for 
the dispensation of the Spirit, whatever the measure of it is, “is given to every 
man to profit withal.” nd our Saviour by a parable designed to teach his 
ministers, that though they had but one talent they must not bury that. We 
have seen how Apollos was qualified with a good head and a good tongue; he 
was “an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures ;” had laid in a good stock 
of useful knowledge, and had an excellent faculty of communicating it. Let us 
now see what he had farther to recommend him as a preacher; and his example 
48 recommended to the imitation of all preachers. - 

Ist. He was a lively, affectionate preacher. As he hada good head, so he had 
a good heart; he was fervent in sci he had in him a great deal of Divine 
fire as well as Divine light,—was burning as well as shining. He was full of 
zeal for the glory of God, and the salvation of precious souls; and this appeared 
both in his forwardness to preach when he was called to it by the rulers of the 
synagogue, and his fervency in his preaching ; he preached as one in earnest, 
and that had his heart in his work. What a ha py composition was here! 
Many are fervent in spirit but are weak in knowledge, in Scripture knowledge, 
and far to seek for proper words, and full of <p bend ones. And, on the 
other hand, many are eloquent enough, “and mighty in the Scriptures,” and 
learned and judicious, but they have no life or fervency. Here was a com- 
plete man of God, thoroughly furnished for his work, that was both eloquent 
and fervent; full both of Divine knowledge and of Divine affections. 
2nd. He was an industrious, laborious preacher. “He spake and taught 

iligently ;” he took pains in his preaching; what he delivered was elaborate, 
and he did not offer that to God or to the synagogue that either cost nothin 
or cost him nothing. He first worked it upon his own heart, and then laboure: 
to impress it on those he preached it to; “ He taught diligently,” axpifos,— 
‘accurately, exactly.’ Every thing he said was well weighed. 

3rd. He was an evangelical preacher. Though he knew only the baptism 
of John, yet that was the beginning of the Gospel of Christ, and to that he 
kept close; for he taught the things of the Lord, of the Lord Christ: that 
tended to make way for him, and to set him up. The things pertaining to the 
oe of the Messiah was the subject he chose to insist upon, not the things 
of the ceremonial law, though those would be pleasing to his Jewish auditors ; 
not the things of the Gentile philosophy, though he could have discoursed very 
well on those things, but the things of the Lord. 

4th. He was a courageous preacher. “He began to speak boldly in the 
synagogue,” as one that, having put a confidence in God, did not fear the face 
of man. He spoke as one that knew the truth of what he said, and had no doubt 
of it; and knew the worth of what he said, and was not afraid to suffer for it. 
In the synagogue, where the Jews not only were present but had power, there | 
he preached the things of God, which he knew they were prejudiced against. 

« He there made a good increase of his gifts in private ; not so much in study 
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as in conversation with Aquila and Priscilla. If Paul, or some other apostle 
or evangelist, had been at Ephesus, they would have instructed him; but for 
want of better help Aquila and Priscilla, that were tent-makers, ‘expounded 
to him the way of God more perfectly.” Observe, 

Ist. Aquila and Priscilla heard him preach in the synagogue. Though in 
knowledge he was much inferior to them, yet, having excellent gifts for public 
service, they encouraged his ministry by a diligent and constant attendance 
upon it. Thus young ministers that are hopeful should be countenanced by 
grown Christians, for it becomes them to fulfil all righteousness. 

2nd. Finding him defective in his knowledge of Ghelatianity, “they took him 
to them,” to lodge in the same house with them, “and expounded to him the way 
of God,” the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, “more perfectly.” They did not 
take occasion, from what they observed of his deficiency, either to despise him 
themselves or to disparage him to others; did not call him a young raw preacher 
not fit to come into a pulpit, but considered the disadvantages he had laboured 
under, as knowing no more but the baptism_of John; and, having themselves 
got Brot pun jougs in the truths of the Gospel by their long and intimate 
conversation with Paul, they communicated what they knew to him, and gave 
him a clear, distinct, and methodical account of those things which before he 
had but confused notions of. First. See here an instance of that which Christ 
has promised, that to him that hath shall be given; that has and uses what he 
has, he shall have more. He that diligently traded with the talent he had 
doubled it Fare Secondly. See an instance of truly Christian charity in 
Aquila and Priscilla, They did good according to their ability. Aquila, though 
aman of great knowledge, yet did not undertake to speak in the synagogue 
because he had not such gifts for public work as Apollos had; but he furnis ied 
Apollos with matter, and then left him to clothe it with acceptable words. 
Instructing young Christians and young ministers privately in conversation 
who mean well, and perform well as far as they go, is a piece of very good 
service both to them and to the church. Thirdly. See an instance of great 
humility in Apollos. He was a very bright young man, of great parts and 
learning, rissa come from the university, a pope ar preacher, and mightily 
cried up and followed; and yet, finding that Aquila and Priscilla were judicious 
serious Christians, that could speak intelligently and eiustinonalts of the 
things of God, though they were but mechanics, poor tent-makers, he was glad 
to receive instruction from them, to be shewed by them his defects and mis- 
takes, and to have his mistakes rectified by them, and his deficiencies made 
up. Young scholars may gain a great deal by converse with old Christians, 
as young students in the law may y old practisers. Apollos, though he “ was 
instructed in the way of the Lord,” did not rest in the knowledge he had 
attained, nor thought he understood Christianity as well as any man, which 
proud conceited young men are apt to do, but was willing to have it expounded 
to him more perfectly. They that know much should covet to know more, 
and what they know to know it better,—pressing forward towards perfection. 
Fourthly. Here is an instance of a good woman, though not permitted to speak 
in the church, or in the synagogue, yet doing good with the knowledge God 
had given her in private converse. Paul will have the aged women to be 
teachers of good things, Tit. ii. 3, 4. 

Thirdly. Here is his preferment to the service of the church of Corinth; 
which was a larger sphere of usefulness than Ephesus at present was. Pau 
had set the wheels agoing in Achaia, and particularly at Corinth, the county- 
town. Many were stirred up by his preaching to receive the Gospel, and they 
needed to be confirmed; and many were likewise irritated to oppose the 
Gospel, and they needed to be contuted. Paul was gone, was called away 
to other work, and now there was a fair occasion in this vacancy for Apollos 
to set in, who was fitted rather to water than to plant; to build up those that 
were within, than to bring in those that were without. Now here we have, 

1. His call to this service. Not by a vision, as Paul was called to Macedonia, 
no, nor so mu +h as by the invitation of those he was to go to, but, Ist. He him- 
self inclined to go. He was “disposed ee ee into Achaia ;” having heard of the 
state of the churches there he had a mind to try what good he could do among 
them. Though there were those there who were eminent for spiritual gifts, yet 
Apollos thought there might be some work for him, and God disposed his mind 
that way. ond. His friends encouraged him to go, and approved of his purpose 
and, he as a perfect stranger there, they gave him a testimonial, or letters of 
recommendation, exhorting the disciples in Achaia to entertain him and employ 
him. In this way, among others, the communion of churches is kept up, by 
the recommending of members and ministers to each other, that, as Apollos 
here, are disposed to remove. Though they at Ephesus had a great loss of his 
labours, they did not grudge them in Achaia the benefit of them, but, on the 
contrary, used their interest in them to introduce him; for the churches of 
Christ, though they are many, yet they are one. 

2. His success in this service, which both ways answered his intention and 
expectation. For, . 

Ist. Believers were greatly edified, and they that had received the Gospel 


were very much confirmed. He “helped them much which had believed 


through grace.” Note, First. They that believe in Christ it is er nig grace 
that they believe; it is not of themselves, it is God’s gift to them, it is his work 
in them. Secondly. Those who through grace do believe, yet still have need 


of help; as long as they are here in this world there are remainders of unbelief, 
and something lacking in their faith to be perfected, and the work of faith 
to be fulfilled. Thirdly. Faithful ministers are capable of being many ways 
helpful to those who through grace do believe, and it is their business to help 
them,—to help them much; and when a Divine power goes along with them 
they will be helpful to them. 

2nd. Unbelievers were greatly mortified. Their objections were fully 
answered, the folly and sophistry of their arguments was discovered, so that 
they had nothing to say in efence of the oppositicn they made to the Gospel; 
their mouths were stopped, and their faces filled with shame; ver. 28, “ He 
mightily convinced the Jews, and that publicly,” before the people. He did 
it, evt6vws,—‘ earnestly,’ and with a great deal of vehemence; he took pains 
to do it; his heart was upon it, as one that was truly desirous both to serve 
the cause of Christ and to save the souls of men. He did it effectually, and 
to universal satisfaction; he did it, levi negotio,— with facility.’ The case 
was so plain, and the arguments so pees on Christ’s side, that it was an easy 
matter to baffle all that the Jews could say against it; though they were 
so fierce, yet their cause was so weak that he made nothing of their opposition. 
Now that which he aimed to convince them of was, that Jesus is the Christ; 
that he is the Messiah promised to the fathers, who should come, and they were 
to look for no other. If the Jews were but convinced of this, that Jesus is 
Christ, even their own law would teach them to hear him. Note, The business 
of ministers is to preach Christ; “ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord.” The way he took to convince them was by the Scriptures; thence 
he fetched his arguments; for the Jews owned the Scriptures to be of Divine 
authority, and it was easy for him who was “mighty in the Scriptures,” from 
them to show that Jesus 1s the Christ. Note, Ministers must be able not only 
to preach the truth, but to prove it and defend it, and to convince gainsayers 
with meekness and yet with power, instructing those that oppose themselves 3 
and this is real service to the church, 


the tutelary divinity of the city. The Temple of Diana stood at the 
head of the harbour, having been raised at great expense and trouble, 
and being renowned throughout the world for its splendour. Its 
length was 425 feet, and breadth 220 feet. It had 127 columns, each of 
them being 60 feet high. This temple probably suggested some of 
the imagery employed by Paul in the epistles which he wrote either 
to or from Ephesus, (See 1 Cor. iii. 9—17; Eph. ii. 19—22, &c.) In 
consequence of the worship of Diana, Ephesus was called the “ warden” 


40 


or adorner of Diana (verse 35); and an active and lucrative business 
was carried on by the manufacture of small silver shrines or models of 
the temple, which visitors purchased and worshippers carrjed on their 
journeys or set up in their houses. Ephesus was a free city, and had 
its own assemblies and magistrates. It was an assize town (verse 38), 
and had public games connected with the worship of Diana. 

xix. 2. Rather, “ Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye became 
believers? And they said unto him, On the contrary, we did not so 
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We left Paul in his circuit visiting the churches, ch. xviii. 23; tut we have not forgot, 
nor has he, the promise he made to his friends at Ephesus, to return to them, and make 
some stay there. Now this chapter shews us his performance of that promise ; his 
coming to Ephesus, and his coutinuance there two years. Weare here told, I. How he 
Jaboured there in the word and doctrine, how he taught some weak believers that had 
gone no farther than John's baptism, ver. 1—7; how he taught three months in the 
synagogue of the Jews, ver. 8; and, when he was driven thence, how he taught the 
Gentiles a long time in a public school, ver. 9, 10; and how he confirmed his doctrine 
by miracles, ver. 11, 12. If. What was the fruit of his labour, particularly among the 
conjurers, the worst of sinners. Some were confounded that did but make use of his 
name, ver. 13—17; but others were converted that received and embraced his doctrine, 
ver. 18—20. IIL. What projects he had of farther usefulness, ver. 21, 22; and what 


trouble at length he met with at Ephesus, from the silversmiths, which forced him 
thence to pursue the measures he had laid; how a mob was raised by Demetrius to cry 
up Diana, ver. 23—34; and how it was suppressed and dispersed by the town-clerk, 
ver, 35—41 


©» ND it came to pass, that, while 
Apollos was at Corinth, Paul 
having passed through the 
upper coasts came to Ephesus: 
and finding certain disciples, 
2 He said unto them, Have ye 
\ received the Holy Ghost since 
e believed? And they said 

Fey unto him, We have not so much 
as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost. 3 And 
he said unto them, Unto what then were ye bap- 
tized? And they said, Unto John’s baptism. 4 
Then said Paul, John verily baptized with the 
baptism of repentance, saying ‘unto the people, that 
they should believe on him which should come after 
him, that is, on Christ Jesus. 5 When they heard 
this, they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 6 And when Paul had laid Ais hands upen 
them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and they 
spake with tongues, and prophesied. 7 And all the 
men were about twelve. 


Ephesus was a city of great note in Greece, famous for a temple built there 
to Diana which was one of the wonders of the world; thither Paul came to 
preach the Gos »el, while Apollos was at Corinth, ver.1. While he was 
watering there, Paul was planting here; and grudged not that Apollos entered 
into his labours, and was building upon his foundation, but rejoiced in it, and 
went on in the new work that was cut out for him at Ephesus with the more 
cheerfulness and satisfaction, because he knew that such an able minister of 
the New ‘Testament as Apollos was was now at Corinth, carrying on the good 
work there. Though there were those that made him the head of a party 
against Paul, 1 Cor. i. 12, yet Paul had no jeaiousy of him, nor any way didiked 
the affection the people had for him. Paul, having gone through the country 
of Galatia and Phrygia, passed through the upper coasts, Pontus and Bithynia. 
that lay north; at length came to Ephesus, where he had left Aquilaean 
Priscilla, and there found them. At his first coming, he met with some dis- 
ciples there, who professed faith in Christ as the true Messiah, but were as yet 
in the first and lowest form in the school of Christ, under his usher, John the 
Baptist. They were in number about twelve, ver. 7; they were much of the 
standing that Apollos was of when he came to Ephesus; for he knew only the 
baptism of John, ch. xviii. 25; but either they had not opportunity of being 
acquainted with Aquila and Priscilla, or had not been so long in Ephesus, or 
were not so willing to receive instruction as Apollos was, otherwise they 
might have had the way of God expounded to them more perfectly, as Apollos 
had Observe here, 

First. How Paul catethised them. He was told, probably by Aquila and 
Priscilla, that they were believers, that they did own Ehrist, and had given up 
their names to him. Now Paul hereupon takes them under examination. 

1. They did believe in the Son of God; but Paul inquires, whether they had 
received the Holy Ghost; whether they believed in the Spirit, whose operations 
on the minds of men for conviction, conversion, and comfort were revealed some 
time after the doctrine of Jesus being the Christ; whether they had been 
ae aed with, and had admitted this revelation. That was not all; extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost were conferred upon the apostles and other 
disciples presently after Christ’s ascension, which was frequently repeated upon 
occasion: had they participated of these gifts? ‘‘ Have ye received the Holy 
Ghost since ye believed?” have you had that seal of the truth of Christ’s doce 
trine in yourselves? We are not now to expect any such extraordinary gifts 
as they had then. The canon of the New Testament being long since com- 

leted and ratified, we depend upon that as the most sure word of prophecy; 

ut there are graces of the Pup given to all believers, which are as earnests 
to them, 2 Cor, i, 22; v.5; E’ph.i. 13. Now it concerns us all who profess the 
Christian faith seriously to inquire whether we haye received the Holy Ghost 
or not. The Holy Ghost is promised to all believérs, to all petitioners, Lu. xi. 133 
but many are deceived in this matter, that think they have received the Holy 
Ghost, when really they have not. As there are pretenders to the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, so there are to his graces and comforts; we should therefore 
strictly examine ourselves, ‘Have we received the Holy Ghost since we 
believed?’ The tree will be known by its fruits; Do we bring forth the fruits 
ef the Spirit? Are we led by the Spirit? Do we walk in the Spirit? Are we 
under the government of the Spirit 


much as hear him mentioned:” #.e., “ our reception into the faith 
was unaccompanied by any preaching of the ottice or the gifts of the 
Spirit”? (Alford). 

xix. 9. Probably a large room or hall, either belonging to Tyrannus 
or called after him, where lectures were delivered. 

xix. 10. “ Asia:”’ the province of Asia, embracing the western part 
of what is now named Asia Minor. 4 

xix. 13. Wandering Jews, who went about prattising magic. 
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2. They owned their ignorance in this matter; “whether there be a Hols 
Ghost,” 1s more than we know. That there is a promise of the Holy Ghost 
we know from the scriptures of the Old Testament, and that that promise will 
be fulfilled in its season we doubt not; but so much have we been out of the 
way of intelligence in this matter, that we have not so much as heard whether 
the Holy Ghost be indeed yet given as a spirit of prophecy. They knew, as 
Dr. Lightfoot observes, that according to the tradition of their nation, after the 
death of Ezra, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, the Holy Ghost departed from 
Israel, and went up; and they professed they had never heard of his retura, 
They spake as if they expected it, and wondered hey did not hear of it, and 
were ready to welcome the notice of it. The gospel light, like that of the 
morning, shone more and more gradually: not only clearer and clearer in the 


, discovery of truths not cnet he heard of, but farther and farther in the discovery 


of them to persons that had not before heard of them. 4 

3. Paul inquired how they came to be baptized, it they knew nothing of the 
Holy Ghost, for, if they were Aa dk by any of Christ's ministers, they were 
instructed concerning the Holy Ghost, and were baptized in his name. Know 
ye not that, Jesus being glorified, consequently the Holy Ghost is given ? “ Unto 
what then were ye baptized?” This is strange and unaccountable. What! 
baptized, and yet bnew nothing of the Holy Ghost ? Surely, your baptism was 
a nullity, if you know nothing of the Holy Ghost; for it is the receiving of 
the Holy Ghost that is signified and sealed by that washing of regeneration. 
Ignorance of the Holy Ghost is as inconsistent with a sincere profession of 
Christianity as ignorance of Christ is: and applying it to ourselves it intimates. 
that those are baptized to no purpose, and have received the grace of God 
therein in vain, that do not receive and submit to the Holy Ghost. It is also 
an inquiry we should often make, not ee to whose honour we were born, but 
into whose service we were baptized, that we may study to answer the ends 
both of our birth and of our baptism. Let us often consider unto what we were 
baptized, that we may live up to our baptism. ‘ 

4. They own that they were baptized unto John’s baptism, Els 76 "Iwdavvov 
Banton, that is, as I take it, they were baptized in the name of John; not by 
John himself, he was far enough from any such thought, but by some wea 
well-meaning disciple of his, that ignorantly kept up his name, as the head o 
a party; retaining the spirit and notion of those disciples of his, that were 
jealous of the growth of Christ’s interest, and complained to him of it, Jno. iii. 26. 
Some one or more of these, that. found themselves much edified by John’s bap- 
tism of repentance for the remission of sins, not thinking that the kingdom of 
heaven, which he spoke of as at hand, was so very near as it proved, ran away 
with that notion, rested in what they had, and thought they could not do better 
than to persuade others to do so too; and so, ignorantly, in a blind zeal for 
John’s doctrine, they baptized here and there one in John’s name, or, as it is 
here expressed, “unto John’s baptism,” looking no farther themselves, nor 
directing those they baptized any farther. ‘ 

5. Paul explains to them the true intent and meaning of John’s baptism, as 

rincipally referring to Jesus Christ; and so rectifies the mistake of those who 


ad baptized them into the baptism of John, and had not directed them to look. 


any farther, but to rest in that. They that have been left in ignorance, or 
led into error by any infelicities of their education, should not therefore be 
despised or rejected by those who are more knowing and orthodox; but should 
be compassionately instructed, and better taught, as those here were by Paul. 
Ist. He owns that John’s baptism was a very good thing as far as it went; 
“John verily baptized with the baptism of repentance.” By his baptism he 
obliged people to be sorry for their sins, and to confess them and turn from 
them; and to bring any to this is a great point gained. But, 2nd. He shews 
them that John’s baptism had a farther reference; and he never designed that 
those he baptized should rest there, but told them, “that they should believe 
on him who should come after him, that is, on Christ Jesus;” that his baptism 
of repentance was designed only “to. —— the way of the Lord,” and to 
dispose them to receive and entertain Christ, whom he left them ig with 
ospecrarne of; nay, whom he directed them to, “ Behold the Lamb of God.” 
John was a great and good man; but he was only the harbinger, Christ is the 
Prince. His baptism was the porch which you were to pass through, not the 
house you were to rest in; and, therefore, it was all wrong for you to be bap- 
tized into the baptism of John. tea § 

6. When they were thus shewed the error they were led into, they thankfull 
accepted the discovery, and “were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
ver. 5. As for Apollos, of whom it was said, ch. xviii, 25, that he knew the 
baptism of John; that he ri htly understood the meaning of it, when he was 
baptized with it, though he knew that only; yet, when he understood the way 
of God more perscas, he was not again baptized, no more than Christ’s first 
disciples that had been baptized with John’s baptism, ana knew it referred to 
the Messiah at the door (and with an eye to that, submitted to it,) were baptized 
again. But these here, who received it only with an eye to John, and looked 
no farther, as if he were their saviour, it was such a fundamental error as was 
fatal to it; as it would have been for any to be baptized in the name of Paul, 
1 Cor. i. 13. And, therefore, when they came to understand themselves better, 
they desired to be “ baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus,” and were so; not a 
Paul himself, as we have reason to think, but by some of those who attende 
him. It doth not, therefore follow hence, that there was not an agreement 
between John’s baptism and Christ’s, or that they were not for substance the 
same; much less doth it follow that those who have been once baptized in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, (which is the appointed form of 


Christ’s baptism,) may be again baptized in the same name; for those that were ~ 


here baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus had never been so baptized before, 
Secondly. How Paul conferred the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost 
upon them, ver. 6. ' 
1. Paul solemnly prayed to God to give them those gifts, ignites by his 
laying his hands on them, which was a gesture used in blessing by the patriarchs, 
especially in conveying the great trust of the promise, as Gen. xlviil. 14. The 
Spirit being the great promise of the New Testament, the apostles conveyed 
it by the imposition of hands. The Lord bless thee with that blessing, that 
blessing of blessings, Jsa. xliv. 3. 
2. God granted the thing he prayed for. The Holy Ghost came upon them 
in a surprising, overpowering manner, “and they spake with tongues, and pro- 
hesied,” as the apostles did and the first Gentile converts, ch. x. 44. This was 
intended to introduce the Gospel at Ephesus, and to awaken in the minds of 
men an expectation of some great things from it. And some think it was farther 
designed to qualify these twelve men for the work of the ministry; and that 
these twelve were the elders of Ephesus to whom Paul committed the care 
and conduct of that church. They had the spirit of prophecy that they might 
understand the mysteries of the kingdom of God themselves; and the gift of 
tongues that they might preach them to every nation and language. Oh! what 
a wonderful change was here made on a sudden with those men; they that 
but just now had not so much as heard that there was a Holy Ghost, now are 
themselves filled with the Holy Ghost; for the Spirit, like the wind, blows 
where and when he listeth. 


8 And he went into the synagogue, and spake 


xix. 14. Sceva had probably been one of the heads of the 
twenty-four courses. David divided the priests into twenty-four 
courses ; four only returned from the captivity; these were sub- 
divided into twenty-four, each of which preserved its original name; 
every class had a president. 

xix. 18. It would seem that some who had professed Christianity 
still practised magical arts in secret. But impressed by what had 
taken place to the sons of Sceva, they came forward and made confes- 
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boldly for the space of three months, disputing and 
persuading the things concerning the kingdom of 
God. 9 But when divers were hardened, and be- 
lieved not, but spake evil of that way before the 
multitude, he departed from them, and separated the 
disciples, disputing daily in the school of one 'T'yran- 
nus. 10 And this continued by the space of two 
years; so that all they which dwelt in Asia heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks. 
11 And God wrought special miracles by the hands 
of Paul: 12 So that from his body were brought 
unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the dis- 
eases departed from them, and the evil spirits went 
out of them. 


Paul is here very busy at Ephesus to do good. 

First. He begins as usual in the Jews’ synagogue, and makes the first offer 
of the Gospel to them; that he might gather in the Tost sheep of the house of 
Israel, who were now scattered upon the mountains. Observe, : 

is Where he preached to them. In their synagogue, ver. 8, as Christ used 
to do. He went and joined with them in their Penscrte worshin, to take off 
their prejudices against him, and to ingratiate himself with them, while there 
was any hope of winning upon them. Thus he would bear his testimony to 
public Borinin on sabbath days. Where there were no Christian assemblies 
yet formed, he frequented the Jewish assemblies, while the Jews were not as 
yet wholly cast off. Paul went into the Byeasowrs because there he had them 
together, and had them, it might be hoped, ina good frame. __ 

2. What he preached to them. “The things concerning the kingdom of God” 
among men; the great things which concerned God’s dominion over men, and 
favour to them; and men’s subjection to God, and happiness in God. He 
shewed them our obligations to God, and interest in him as our Creator, by 
which the kingdom of God was set up; the violation of those obligations, and 
the forfeiture of that interest by sin, by which the kingdom of God was pulled 
down; and the renewing of those obligations upon us, and the restoring of us 
to that interest again by the Redeemer, whereby the kingdom of God was 
again set up. Or, more particularly, the things concerning the kingdom of the 
Messiah, which the Jews were in expectation of; and promised themselves 
great matters from. He opened the Scriptures which spake concerning this, 
gave them a right notion of this kingdom, and shewed them their mistakes 
about it. 

3. How he preached to them. Ist. He preached argumentatively. He disputed ; 

ave reasons, scripture reasons, for what he preached, and answered objections 
or the conyineing of men’s judgments and consciences, that they might not 
only believe, but might see cause to believe. He preached d:adeyspevos, dialogue- 
wise; he put questions to them and received their answers; gave them leave 
to put questions to him, and answered them. 2nd. He preached affectionately. 
He persuaded; he used not only logical arguments to enforce what he said 
upon their understandings, but rhetorical motives to impress what he said 
upon their affections, shewing them that the pores he preached concerning the 
kingdom of God were things concerning themselves, which they were nearly 
concerned in, and therefore ought to concern themselves about; 2 Cor. y. 11, 
“We persuade men.” Paul was a moving preacher, and was master of the 
art of persuasion. 3rd. He preached undauntedly, aad with a holy resolution, 
He spake boldly, as one that had not the least doubt of the things he spake of, 
por the least distrust of him he spoke from, nor the least dread of them he 
spoke to. ‘ 

4. How long he preached to them. “ For the space of three months,” which 
was a competent time allowed them to consider of it. In that time those among 
them that belonged to the election of grace were called in, and the rest were 
left inexcusable. Thus long. Paul preached the Gospel with much contention, 
1 Thes. ii. 2; yet he did not fail, nor was discouraged. : 

5. What success his preaching had anions thom. Ist. There were some that 
were persuaded to believe in Christ; some think that is intimated in that word, 

ersuading, he prevailed with them. But, 2nd. Divers continued in_their 
nfidelity, and werc confirmed in their prejudices against Christianity. When 
Paul palicd on them before, and preached only some general things to them, 
they courted his stay among them, ch. xviii. 20; but now he settled among 
them, and his word came more closely to their consciences, they were soon 
weary of him. First. They had an invincible aversion to the Gospel of Christ 
themselves ; they were hardened, and believed not. They were resolved they 
wonld not believe, though the truth shone in their faces with never such a 
convincing light and evidence ; therefore, they believed not because they were 
hardened. Secondly. ‘They did their utmost to raise and keep up in others 
an aversion to the Gospel. They not only entered not into the kingdom of God 
themselves, but neither did they suffer those that were entering to go in; for 
< ag spoke evil of that way before the multitude,” to prejudice them against 
it. Though they could not shew any manner of evil in it, yet they said all man- 
ner of evil concerning it. ‘These sinners, like the angels that sinned, became 
Satans, adversaries and devils, false accusers. 

Secondly. When he had carried the matter as far as it would go in the 
synagogue of the Jews, and found that their opposition grew more obstinate 
he left the synagogue ; because he could not safely, or rather because he could 
not comfortably and successfully, continue in communion with them. Though 
their worship was such as he could join in, and they had not silenced him, nor 
forbidden him to preach among them, yet they drove him from them with their 
railing at those things which he spoke concerning the kingdom of God. They 
hated to be reformed, hated to be informed, and therefore he departed from 
them. Here we are sure there was a separation, and no schism; for there was 
a just :ause for it, and a clear call to it. Now observe, 

1, When Paul departed from the Jews, he took the disciples with him, and 
separated them, to save them from that untoward generation, according to the 
charge Peter gave to his new converts, ch. ii. 40. Lest they should be infected 
with the poisonous tongues of those blasphemers, he separated them which 
believed, to be the foundation of a Christian church, now they were a competent 
number to be incorporated; that others might attend with them upon the 
preaching of the Gospel, and might, upon their believing, be added to them. 


sion. Some, however, think that the passage refers simply to those 
who at this time believed ; that they became believers and confessed 
their secret deeds at the same time. 
xix. 19. “ Fifty thousand pieces of silver :” fifty thousand drachme ; 
the drachma being about 84d. Hence the whole value was about 
£1,770. 

xix. 22. It is supposed that about the beginning of the second year 
et Paul’s residence at Ephesus, he paid a short visit to Corinth, and 
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| When Paul pa there needed no more to separate the disciples; let him 
go where he will, they will follow him. 
' 2. When Paul separated from the synagogue, he set up a meeting of his own; 
he “disputed daily in the school of one Tyrannus.” He left the synagogue 
| of the Jews, that Te might go on with the more freedom in his work ; still he 
| disputed for Christ aid Ciristianity, and was ready to answer all opponents 
| whatsoever, in defence of them. And he had by this separation a abla advan- 
| tage. Ist. ‘hat now his opportunities were more frequent. In the synagogue 
| he could only preach every sabbath day, ch. xiii. 42; but now he disputed daily, 
|he set up a lecture every day, and thus redeemed time. ‘Those whose business 
| would not permit them to come one day might come another day; and those 
were welcome who watched daily at these gates of wisdom, and waited daily 
| at the posts of her doors. 2nd. That now they were more open. ‘T’o the syna- 
ogue of the Jews none might come, or doula come, but Jews or proselytes; 
rentiles were excluded. But, when he set up a meeting in the school of ‘I'yrannus, 
both Jews and Greeks attended his ministry, ver. 10. Thus, as he describes this 
gate of opportunity at Ephesus, 1 Cor. xvi. 8, 9, a wide door and an effectual 
was opened to him, though there were many adversaries. Some think this 
school of Tyrannus was a divinity school of the Jews; and such a one they 


commonly had in their great cities, beside their synagogue. They called it Beth- 
midrash, ‘the house of inquiry,’ or of repetition, and they went to that on the 
sabbath day, after they had been in the synagogue; they go from strength to 
strength, from the house of the sanctuary to the house of doctrine. If this were 
such aschool, it shews that, though Paul left the synagogue, he left it gradually, 
and still kept as near it as he could, as he had done ch. xviii. 7. But others 
think it was a philosophy school of the Gentiles belonging to one Tyrannus; or, 
a retiring place (for so the word cxoA} sometimes signifies) belonging to a prin- 
cipal man, or governor ot the city; some convenient place it was which Paul 
and the disciples had the 1se of, either for love or money. 

3. Here he continued his labours for two years; read his lectures, and disputed 
daily. These two years commence from the end of the three months which he 
spent in the synagogue, ver. 8; and after they were ended he continued for 
some time in the country about, preaching ; therefore he might justly reckon it 
in all three years, as he doth ch. xx. 31. 

4. ‘The Gospel hereby spread far and near; ver. 10, “all they which dwelt 
in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus.” Not only all that dwelt in Ephesus, 
but all that dwelt in that large province called Asia, which Ephesus was the 
head city of ; Asia the Less it was called. ‘There was great resort to Ephesus 
from all parts of the country for law, traffic, religion, or education, which gave 
Paul an opportunity of sending the report of the Gospel to all the towns and 
villages of that country; they all “heard the word of the Lord Jesus.” The 
Gospel is Christ's word, it is a word concerning Christ. This they heard, or 
at least heard of it. Some of all sects, some out of all parts, both in city and 
country, embraced this Gospel, and entertained it, and by them it was com- 
municated to others; and so they all “heard the word of the Lord Jesus,” or 
might have heard it. Probably Paul sometimes made excursions himself into 
the country to preach the Gospel, or sent his missionaries or assistants that 
attended him; and thus the word of the Lord was heard throughout that region. 
Now they that sat in darkness saw a great light. 

Thirdly. God confirmed Paul’s doctrine by miracles; which awakened people’s 
inquiries after it, fixed their affection to it, and engaged their belief of it, 
ver. 11, 12. 1 wonder we have not read of any miracle wrought by Pau! since 
the casting of the evil spirit out of the damsel at Philippi; why did he not work 
miracles at Thessalonica, Berea, and Athens? Or, if he did, why are they not 
recorded? Was the success of the Gospel, without miracles in the kingdom of 
nature, itself such a miracle in the kingdom of grace, and the Divine power 
which went along with it such a proof of its Divine original, that there needed 
no other? It is certain that at Corinth he wrought ay miracles, though 
Luke has recorded none; for he tells them, 2 Cor. xii. 12, that the signs of his 
apostleship were among them, in wonders and mighty deeds. But here at 

phesus we have a general account of the proofs of this kind which he gave 
of his Divine mission. 

1. They were special miracles, Avvapuers of tvxorcas. God exerted powers that 
were not according to the common course of nature: virtules non vulgares. 
Things were done which could by no means be ascribed either to chance or 
second causes; or, they were not only, as all miracles are, ‘out of the common 
road,’ but they were even uncommon miracles, such miracles as had not been 
wrought by the hands of any other of the apostles. The opposers of the 
Gospel were so prejudiced, that any miracles would not serve their turn; 
therefore God wrought virtutes non quaslibet, (so they render it,)—‘ something 
above the common road of miracles.’ 

2. It was not Paul that wrought them,—what is Paul, and what is Apollos? 
—but it was God Paul. He was but the 


that wrought them by the hand of 
instrument, God was the principal agent. 

3. He not only cured the sick that were brought to him, or that he was 
brought to, but “from his body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or 
aprons.” They got Paul’s handkerchiefs, or his aprons, that. is, (say some,) the 
aprons he wore when he worked at his trade, and the applying of them to the 
sick cured them immediately. Or, they brought the sick people's handkerchiefs, 
or their girdles, or caps, or head-dresses, and laid them for a while to Paul’s 
body, and then took them to the sick. ‘The former is more probable. Now 
was fulfilled that word of Christ to his disciples, “ Greater works than these 
shall ye do.” We read of one that was cured by the touch of Christ’s garment, 
when it was upon him, and he perceived that virtue went out of him; but here 
were people cured by Paul's garments when they were taken from him. Christ 
gave his apostles “ power against unclean spirits, and against all manner of 
sickness,” Mat. x.1, And accordingly we find here, that those to whom Paul 
sent relief had it in both these cases; “for the diseases departed from them, 
and the evil spirits went out of them,” which were both significant of the great 
design and blessed effect of the Gospel, which was to heal spiritual diseases, 
and to free the souls of men from the power and dominion of Satan. 


13 Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, 
took upon them to call over them which had evil 
spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, We ad- 
jure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. 14 And 
there were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and chief 
of the priests, which did so. 15 And the evil spirit 
answered and said, Jesus I know, and Fanl I know; 
but who are ye? 16 And the man in whom the 


evil spirit was leaped on them, and overcame them, 


shortly before this departure of Timotheus and Erastus wrote a short 
letter to Corinth, which has been lost. The subject of the letter and 
the object of the visit were probably connected with the appearance 
of lax morality amongst the Corinthian Christians. (See 2 Cor. xii. 14, 
xiii. 1; alsol Cor. v. 9.) After the departure of Timothy it would 
seem that he received further information concerning the Corinthians, 
and a reply from that church to his letter. Paul then wrote his First 
Epistle to the Corintbians, which we now have. The departure of 
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and prevailed against them, so that they fled out of 
that house naked and wounded. 17 And this was 
known to all the Jews and Greeks also dwelling at 
Ephesus ; and fear fell on them all, and the name 
of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 18 And many 
that believed came, and confessed, and shewed 
their deeds. 19 Many of them also which used 
curious arts brought their books together, and 
burned them before all men: and they counted 
the price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces 
of silver. 20 So mightily grew the word of God 
and prevailed. 


The preachers of the Gospel were sent forth to carry on a war against Satan 
and therein Christ went forth ponguerns and to conquer. The casting of evi 
spirits out of those that were possessed was one instance of Christ’s victory 
over Satan; but, to shew how many ways Christ triumphed over that great 
enemy, we have here in these verses two remarkable instances of the conquest 
of Satan, not only in those that were violently possessed by him, but in those 
that were voluntarily devoted to him. 

First. Here is the confusion of some of Satan’s servants, some vagabond 
Jews that were exorcists, who made use of Christ’s name profanely and wick- 
edly, in their diabolical enchantments, but were made to pay dear for their 
presumption. Observe, : 

1, The general character of those who were guilty of this presumption. They 
were Jews, but vagabond Jews, were of the Jewish nation and religion, but 
went about from town to town to get money by conjuring; they strolled about 
to tell people their fortunes, and pretended, by spells and charms, to cure 
diseases, and bring people to themselves that were melancholy or distracted. 
They called themselves exorcists, because in doing their tricks they used forms 
of adjuration, by such and such commanding names. The superstitious Jews, 
to put areputation upon these magic arts, wickedly attributed the invention 
of them to Solomon: so Josephus, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2, saith, ‘that Solomon 
composed charms by which diseases are cured, and devils driven out, so as 
never to return; and that these operations continued common among the 
Jews to his time.’ And Christ seems to refer to this, Mat. xii. 27, “By whom 
do your children cast them out?” 7 ' 

2. A particular account of some at Ephesus that led this course of life, and 
came thither in their travels. They “ were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and 
chief of the priests,” ver. 14. It is sad to see the house of, Jacob thus degene- 
rated, much more the house of Aaron, the family that was in a peculiar manner 
consecrated to God, that any of that race should be in league with Satan. Their 
father was a chief of the priests, head of one of the twenty-four courses of 
priests. One would think the temple would find both employment and encou- 
ragement enough for the sons of a chief priest, if they had been twice as many ; 
but it is likely it was a vain, rambling, rakish humour that took them all to turn 
mountebanks, and wander all the world over to cure mad folks. 

3. The profaneness they were guilty of. ‘They took upon them to call over 
evil spirits the name of the Led Jesus ;” not as those who had a veneration 
for Christ, and a confidence in his name, as we read of some who cast out devils 
in Christ’s name, and yet did not follow with his disciples, Zu. ix. 49, whom he 
would not have to be discouraged, but as those who were willing to try all 
methods to carry on their wicked trade; and it should seem had this design: 
if the evil spirits should yield to an adjuration in the name of Jesus, by those 
that did not believe in him, they would say, it was no confirmation of his doc- 
trine to those that did; for it was all one whether they believed it or no. If 
they should not yield to it, they would say, the name of Christ was not so 
powerful as the other names they used, which the devils had often by collusion 
yielded to. ‘They said, ‘‘ We adjure you, by Jesus whom Paul preacheth,” not 
whom we believe in, or depend upon, or have any authority from, but whom 
Paul preacheth ; as if they had said, We will try hate that name will do. The 
exorcists in the Romish church, that pretend to cast the devil out of melan- 
choly people by spells and charms, which they understand not, and which, not 
having any Divine warrant, cannot be used in faith, are the followers of these 
vagabond Jews. é 

4, The confusion they were put to in this impious operation. Let them not 
be deceived, God is not mocked, nor shall the glorious name of Jesus be pros- 
tituted to such a vile purpose as this; “ What communion hath Christ with 
Belial?” 1st. The evil spirit gave them a sharp reply, ver. 15, “ Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know, but who are ye?” I know that Jesus has conquered princi- 

alities and powers, and that Paul has authority in his name to cast out devils, 

ut what power have you to command us in his name, or who gave you any 
such power? What have you to do to declare the power of Jesus, or to take 
his covenant and commands into your mouths, seeing you hate his instructions ? 
Ps.\. \6,a7, This was extorted out of the mouth of the evil spirit by the power 
of God, to gain honour to the Gospel, and to put those to shame that made 
an ill use of Christ’s name. Antichristian powers and factions pretend a 
mighty zeal for Jesus and Paul, and to have authority from them; but, when the 
matter comes to be looked into, it is a mere worldly, secular interest that is to 
be thus supported; nay, it is an enmity to true religion; “ Jesus we know, and 

aul we know, but who are ye?” 2nd. “The man in whom the evil spirit was ” 
gave them a-warm reception, fell foul upon them, “leaped on them,” in the 
height of his frenzy and rage, “overcame them” and all their enchantments 
“prevailed against them,” and was quite too hard for them; so that “they fled 
out of the house,” not only naked, but wounded,—their clothes pulled off their 
backs, and their heads broke. This is written for a warning to all those who 
name the name of Christ, but do not depart from iniquity. That same enemy 
that overcomes them with his temptations will overcome them with his terrors, 
and their adjuring him in Christ’s name to let them alone will be no security 
to them. If we resist the devil by a true and lively faith in Christ, he will flee 
from us; but if we think to resist him by the bare using of Christ’s name, or any 
part of his word, as a spell or charm, he will prevail against us. 

5. The general notice that was taken of this, and the good impression it made 
on many; ver. 17, “this was known to all the Jews and Greeks also dwelling 
at teen It was the common talk of the town, and the effect of it was, 
Ist. That men were terrified; “fear fell on them ail.” In this instance they 
saw the malice of the devil, whom they served, and the power of Christ, whom 
they opposed; and both were awful considerations. ey saw that the name 


Timothy and Erastus was probably connected with the collection 
about to be made for the poor Christians of Jerusalem, (See 1 Cor. xvi. 
1—6.) 

xix. 24, “ A silversmith,’’ or worker in silver. Demetrius was pro- 
bably the proprietor of amanufactory where these silver shrines were 
made. He employed “craftsmen” (artists), and also “ workmen” or 
mechanics (verse 25). 

xix. 31. “The chief of Asia: asiarche, or chief magistrates 
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! of Christ was not to be dallied with, nor his religion compounaed with the 
| pagan superstitions. 2nd. That God was glorified. “The name of the Lord 
| Jesus,” by which his faithful servants cast out devils, and cured diseases, 
| without any resistance, ‘“‘ was the more magnified;” for now it appeared to be 

a name above every name. 

Secondly. Here is the conversion of others of Satan’s servants, and the 

evidences of their conversion. 
|_.1. Those that had been ult of wicked practices confessed them, ver. 18. 

Many that had believed and were baptized, but had not then been so particular 
as they might have been in the confession of their sins, were so terrified with 
these instances of the magnifying of the name of Jesus Christ, that they came 
to Paul, or some of the other ministers that were with him, and confessed what 
ill lives they had led, and what a great deal of secret wickedness their own 
consciences charged them with, which the world knew not of; secret frauds, 
and secret filthiness; “they shewed their deeds;” took shame to themselves, 
and gave glory to God, and warning to others. These confessions were not 
extorted from them, but were voluntary for the ease of their consciences, which 
the late miracles had struck a terror upon. Note, Where there is true contrition 
for sin, there will be an ingenuous corfession of sin to God in every prayer, and 
| to man whom we have offended, when the case requires it. 

2. Those that had conversed with wicked books, burnt them; ver. 19, “ Many 
also of them which used curious arts,”—r4 mepiepya, ‘impertinent things ;’ mulia 
nihil ad se pertinentia satagentes, —‘busy-bodies, (so the word is used, 
2 Thes, iii. 11; 1 Tim. y. 13,) that traded in the study of magic and divination, 
in books of judicial astrology, casting of nativities, telling of fortunes, raising 
and laying of spirits, interpreting of dreams predicting future events, and the 
like; to which some think are to be added * plays, romances, love-books, and 
unchaste and immodest poems,’— histrionica, amatoria, saltatoria.— Stres 
These, having their consciences more awakened than ever to see the evil of those 
practices which these books instructed them in, “ brought their books ya hie 
and burned them before all men.” Ephesus was notorious for the use of these 
curious arts, hence spells and charms were called Litere E’:phesie. Here people 
furnished themselves with all those sorts of books, and probably had tutors 
to instruct them in those black arts. It was, therefore, much for the honour 
of Christ and his Gospel to have such a noble testimony borne against those 
curious arts in a place where they were so much in yogue. It is taken for 
granted, that they were convinced of the evil of those curious arts, and resolved 
to deal in them no jongers but they did not think that enough unless they 
burnt their books. Ist. Thus they shewed a holy indignation at the sins they 
had been guilty of, as the idolaters when they were brought to repentance, 
“said to their idols, Get ye hence,” Jsa. xxx. 22, and cast even those of “silver 
and gold to the moles and to the bats,” Jsa. ii, 20. They thus took a pious 
revenge on those things that had been the instruments of sin to them, and pro- 
claimed the force of their conviction of the evil of it, and that those very things 
were now detestable to them, as much as ever they had been delectable. 2nd. 
Thus they shewed their resolution never to return to the use of those arts 
and the books which related to them, again. They were so fully convinced of 
the evil and danger of them, that they would not throw the books by, within 
reach of a recall, upon supposition that it was possible they might change their 
mind; but, being stedfastly resolved never to make use of them, they burnt 
them. 3rd. Thus they put away atemptation to return to them again. Had 
they kept the books by them, there was danger lest, when the heat of the present 
conyiction was over, shes, should have the curiosity to look into them, and so 
be in danger of liking them and loving them again, and therefore they burnt 
them. Note, Those that truly repent of sin; will keep themselves as far as 
possible from the occasions of it. 4th. Thus woe prevented their doing mis- 
chief to others. If Judas had been by he would have said, Sell them, and give 
the money to the poor, or buy Bibles and good books with it. But then who 
could tell into whose hands these dangerous books might fall, and what mis- 
chief might be done by them? it is therefore the safest course to commit them 
all to the flames. Those that are recovered from sin themselves will do all 
they can to keep others from falling into it, and much more are afraid of laying 
an occasion of sin in others’ way. 5th. Thus they shewed a contempt of the 
wealth of this world, for the price of the books was cast up, probably by those 
that persuaded them not to burn them, and it was found to be fifty thousand 

ieces of silver, which some compute to be fifteen hundred pounds of our money. 
Tt is likely the books were scarce, pete tn ee and therefore dear. 
Probably they had cost them so much; yet, being the devil’s books, though they 
had been so foolish as to buy them, they did not think that would justify them 
in being so wicked as to sell them again. 6th. Thus they publicly testified 
their joy for their conversion from these wicked practices, as Matthew did by 
the great feast he made when Christ had called him from the receipt of custom. 
These converts join together in making this bonfire, and made it before all men. 
They might have burnt the books privately, every one in his own house, but 
they chose to do it together, by consent, and to do it at the high cross, (as we 
say,) that Christ and his grace in them might be the more magnified, and all 
about them the more edified. 

Thirdly. Here is a general account of the progress and success of the Gospel 
in and about Ephesus; ver. 20, “So mightily grey the word of God, and pre- 
yailed.” It isa blessed sight to see the word of God growing and srevaslitig 
mightily, as it did here, : ss 

1. To see it grow extensively, by the addition of many to the church. When 
still more and more are wrought upon ne the Gospel, and wrought up into 
a conformity to it, then it grows; when those that were least likely to yield 
to it, and that had been most, stiff in their opposition to it, yet are captivated 
and brought into obedience to it, then it may be said to grow mietey, 

2. To see it prevail intensively, by the advancement of those in knowledge 
and grace that are added to the church. When strong corruptions are mortified, 
vicious habits changed, ill customs of long standing broken off, and pleasant 
gainful fashionable sins are abandoned, then it prevails mightily ; and Christ 
in it goes on conquering and to conquer. 


21 After these things were ended, Paul purposed 
in the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia 


and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After 1 have . 


| been there, I must also see Rome. 22 So he sent 
into Macedonia two of them that ministered unto 
him, Timotheus and Erastus; but he himself stayed 
in Asia for a season. 23 And the same time there 
arose no small stir about that way. 24 For a cer- 


| tain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, whieh 


elected by the cities in Asia to preside over their games and religione 
festivities. They were men of rank and opulence, receiving no pay, 
but being at considerable expense. ‘They held for the time a kind 
of sacerdotal position; and when, robed in mantles of purple and 
crowned with garlands, they assumed the duty of regulating the 
great gymnastic contests, and controlling the tumultuary crowd in the 
theatre, they might literally be called ‘the chief of Asia.’ ” 


xix. 33, “ Alexander:” some suppose him to have been a Jew put 


. 
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made silver shrines for Diana, 
brought no small gain unto 
the craftsmen; 25 Whom he 
called together with the work- 
men of like occupation, and 
said, Sirs, ye know that by 
this craft we have our wealth. 
26 Moreover ye see and hear, 
that not alone at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, 
this Paul hath persuaded and 
turned away much people, say- 
ing that they be no gods, which 
are made with hands: 27 So 
that not only this our craft is 
in danger to be set at nought ; 
but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana 
should be despised, and her magnificence should 
be destroyed, whom all Asia and the world wor- 
shippeth. 28 And when they heard these sayings, 
they were full of wrath, and cried out, saying, 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 29 And the 
whole city was filled with confusion: and having 
caught Gaius and Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, 
Paul’s companions in travel, they rushed with one 
accord into the theatre. 80 And when Paul would 
have entered in unto the people, the disciples suffered 
him not. 31 And certain of the chief of Asia, which 
were his friends, sent unto him, desiring Aim that 
he would not adventure himself into the theatre. 
32 Some therefore cried one thing,and some another: 
for the assembly was confused; and the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together. 33 
And they drew Alexander out of the multitude, 
the Jews putting him forward. And Alexander 
beckoned with the hand, and would have made his 
defence unto the people. 34 But when they knew 
that he was a Jew, all with one voice about the 
space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians. 85 And when the townclerk had 
‘appeased the people, he said, Ye men of Ephesus, 
what man is there that knoweth not how that the 
city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the great 
goddess Diana, and of the image which fell down 
from Jupiter? 36 Seeing then that these things 
cannot be spoken against, ye ought to be quiet, and 
to do nothing rashly. 37 For ye have brought 
hither these men, which are neither robbers of 
churches, nor yet blasphemers of your goddess. 38 
Wherefore if Demetrius, and the craftsmen which 
are with him, have a matter against any man, 
the law is open, and there are deputies : let them 
implead one another. 89 But if ye enquire any 
thing concerning other matters, it shall be deter- 
mined in a lawful assembly. 40 For we are in 
danger to be called in question for this day’s uproar, 
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there being no cause whereby we may give an ac- 
count of this concourse. 41 And when he had thus 


spoken, he dismissed the assembly. 


aul is here brought into some trouble at Ephesus, just when he is forecasting 
to go thence, and to cut him out work elsewhere. See here, 

1. How he laid his purpose of going to other places, ver. 21, 22. He was a man 
of vast designs for God, and was for making his influences as far diffusiye as 
might be. Having spent above two years at Ephesus, 

Ist. He designed a visit to the churches of Manedanta and Achaia, especially 
of Philippi and Corinth, the chief cities of those provinces, ver. 21. There he 
had planted churches, and now is concerned to visit them. He “ purposed in the 
spirit,” either in his own spirit,—not communicating his purpose as yet, but 
keeping it to himself,—or by the conduct of the Holy Spirit, who was his guide 
in all his motions, and by whom he was led. He purposed to go see how the 


), work of God went on in those places, that he might rectify what was amiss, and 


encourage what was good. 

2nd. ‘hence he designed to go to Jerusalem, to visit the brethren there, and 
give an account to them of the prospering of the good pleasure of the Lord in 
his hand, And from thence he intended to go to fame; to go see Rome, not as 
if he designed only the gratifying of his curiosity with the sight of that ancient 
famous city, but because it was an expression people commonly used, that they 
would go see Rome, would look about them there ; when that which he designed 
was to see the Christians there, and to do them some service, Rom. i. 11. The 
hace people at Rome were the glory of the city, which he longed for a sight of. 

r. Lightfoot supposeth that it was upon the death of the Emperor Claudius 
who died the second year of Paul’s being at Ephesus, that 
going to Rome, because while he lived the 
ch. xviii, 2. 

3rd. He sent Timothy and Erastus into Macedonia, to give them notice of the 
visit he intended them, and to get their collection ready for the poor saints at 
Jerusalem. Soon after, he wrote the first epistle to the Corinthians, designing 
to follow it himself, as appears 1 Cor. iv. 17, 19, “ Ihave sent to you Timot eus 3 
but I will myself come to you ight if the Lord will.” For the present he 
stayed in Asia, in the country about Ephesus, founding churches. 

2. How he was seconded in his purpose, and obliged to pursue it, by the 
troubles which at length he met with at Ephesus. It was strange he had beer 
quiet there so long; yet it should seem he had met with trouble there, not 
recorded in this story; for in his epistle, written at this time, he speaks of his 
having fought with beasts at Ephesus, 1 Cor. xv. 32; which seems to be meant 
of his being put to fight with wild beasts in the theatre, according to the bar- 
barous treatment they sometimes gave the Christians. And he speaks of the 
trouble which came to them in Asia, near Ephesus, when he despaired of life, 
and received a sentence of death within himself, 2 Cor. i. 8, 9. But in the 
trouble here related he was worse frighted than hurt. In general, “there arose 
no small stir about that way,” ver. 23. Some historians say that that famous 
impostor, Apollonius Tyanzus, who set up for a rival with Christ, and gave out 
himself, as Simon Magus, to be some great one, was at Ephesus about this time 
that Paul was there; but it seems the opposition he gave to the Gospel was 
so insignificant that St. Luke did not think it worth taking notice of. The 
disturbance he gives an account of was of another nature: let us view the 
particulars of it. Here is, 

First. A great complaint against Paul and the other preachers of the Gospel, 
for drawing people off from the worship of Diana, and so spoiling the trade 
of the silversmiths that worked for Diana’s temple. 

1. The complainant is Demetrius, a silversmith; a principal man, it is likely, of 
the trade, and one that would be thought to understand and consult the interests 
of it more than others of the company. Whether he worked in other sorts of 
plate or no we are not told; but the most advantageous branch of his trade 
was “making silver shrines for Diana,” ver. 24. Some think these were medals 
stamped with the effigies of Diana, or her temple, or both. Others think they 
were representations of the temple, with the image of Diana in it in miniature ; 
all of silver, but so small that eople might carry them about with them, as the 
papists do their crucifixes. Those that came from far to pay their devotions 
at the temple of Ephesus, when they went home, bought these little temples, or 
shrines, to carry igre with them, for the gratifying of the curiosity of their 
friends, and to preserve in their own minds the idea of that stately edifice. See 
how craftsmen, and crafty men too, above the rank of silversmiths, make an 
Sh chan to themselves of people’s superstition, and serve their worldly 
ends by it. 

2. The persons he appeals to are not the magistrates, but the mob. He called 
the craftsmen together, “with the workmen of like occupation,” a parcel of 
mechanics who had no sense of any thing but their worldly interest ; and these 
he endeavours to incense against Paul, who would be acted as little by reason, 
and as much by fury, as he could desire. 

3. His complaint and representation is very full. 

Ist. He lays it down for a principle that the art and ee of making silver 
shrines for the baie dee of Diana was very necessary to be supported and 
kept up; ver. 25, “ Ye know that by this craft,” we have not only our subsist- 
ence, and our necessary food, but “our wealth ;” we grow rich, and raise estates ; 
we live great, and have wherewithal to maintain our pleasures ; and therefore, 
whatever comes of it, we must not suffer this craft to grow into scl gS 
Note, It is natural for men to be jealous for that, whether right or wrong, by 
which they get their wealth. And many have, for this reason alone, set them-. 
selves against the Gospel of Christ, because it calls men off from those crafts 
which are unlawful, how much wealth soever is to be gotten by them. 

2nd. He charges it upon Paul, that he had dissuaded men from worshipping 
idols. The words, as they are laid in the indictment, are, that he had asserte 
“they are no gods which are made with hands ;” ver. 26. Could any truth be 
more plain and self-evident than this? Or any reasoning more cogent and 
convincing than those of the prophets, “The workman made it, therefore it is 
not God.” The first and most genuine notion we have of God is, that he has 
his being of himself, and depends upon none, but that all things have their 
being from him, and their dependence on him; and then it must follow, that 
those are no gods which are the creatures of men’s fancy, and the work of 
men’s hands: yet this must be looked upon as an heretical and atheistical 
notion, and Paul as a criminal, for maintaining it. Not that they could advance 
any thing against this doctrine itself, but that the consequence of it was that, 
not only at Ephesus, the chief city, but almost throughout all Asia, among the 
country people, who were their best customers, and whom they thought they 
were surest of, he had persuaded and turned away much people from the wor- 
ship of Diana; so that there was not now such a demand for the silver shrines 
as had been, nor such good rates given for them. ‘There are those who will 
stickle for that which is most grossly absurd and unreasonable, and which 
carries along with it its own conviction of falsehood, as this doth, that those 
are gods which are made with hands, if it have but human laws, and worldly 
interest and prescription, on its side. 


aul thought of 
ews were forbidden Rome, 


a ee ee se 


. forward by the Jews to clear them of blame, others that he was a 
Christian whom the Jews pushed forward in order to expose him to 
violence of the people. 
sho.ne 35. “ Townes :” the keeper of the public records. “A 
_worshipper:” rather, adorner or keeper of the temple. It was 
a title of honour, and was granted by the emperors to certain 
- cities noted for their piety. “The image,” &c.: it was a rude wooden 
_ figure, the upper part representing the breasts of a woman (the many 


breasts of Nature); the lower part a shapeless block. A bar of metal 
was in each hand, and the figure was robed in a dress covered with 
mystic signs. It was supposed to have fallen from neaven. 

xix. 38. “The law is open:” rather, the assizes or court-days ¢ * 
being holden. ‘ Deputies: ” rather, pro-consuls. 

xx. 1,2. “After his mention of the affectionate parting betwren 
Paul and the Christians at Ephesus, St. Luke tells us very little of 
the apostle’s proceedings during a period of nine or ten months— 
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ard. He minds them of the danger which their trade was in of going to decay. 
Whatever toucheth that, toncheth them in a sensible, tender part; If this doc- 
trine gains credit, we are all undone, and-may even shut up shop; “this our 
craft will be set at nought,” will be convicted, and put into an ill name, as 
superstition, and a cheat upon the world, and every body will run it down. 
‘This our part, so the word is, our interest, our share of trade and commerce 
kuduvevier Hutv TO wépos, it will not only come into danger of being lost, but it will 
bring us into danger, and we shall become not only beggars, but malefactors. 

4th. He pretends a mighty zeal for Diana, and a jealousy for her honour. 
“Not only this our craft is in danger;” if that were all, he would not have you 
think that he would have spoken with so much warmth, but all his care is, 


“lest the temple of the great goddess Diana should be despised, and her mag- | 


nificence should be destroyed;” and we would not, for all the world, see the 
diminution of the honour of that goddess, “ whom all Asia, and the world, 
worships.” See what the worship of Diana had to plead for itself, and what 
was the utmost which the most zealous bigots for it had to say in its behalf. 
First. That it had pomp on its side. The magnificence of the temple was the 
thing that charmed them, the thing that chained them; they could not bear the 
thoughts of any thing that tended to the diminution, much ee to the destruc- 
tion, of that. Secondly. That it had numbers on its side. All Asia, and the 
world, worship it; and therefore it must needs be the right way of yore 
let Paul say what he will to the contrary. Thus, because “all the wor d 
wonders after the beast,” the dragon, the devil, the god of this world, gives him 
* his power, and his seat, and great authority,” Zev. xiii. 2, 3. 

Secondly. The popular resentment of this complaint. The charge was 
managed by a craftsman, and was framed to incense the common people, 
and it had the desired effect ; for on this occasion they shewed, 

1. A great displeasure against the Gospel, and the preachers of it. “They were 
full of wrath,” ver. 28, full of fury and indignation ; so the word signifies. The 
craftsmen went stark mad when they were told that their trade and their idol 
were both in danger. , 

2. A great jealousy for the honour of their goddess. “ They cried out, Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians,” and we are resolved to stand by her, and live and 
die in the defence of her. Are there any that expose her to contempt, or threaten 
her destruction? let us alone to deal with them. Let Paul say never so much to 
prove that “those are no gods which are made with hands,” we will abide by it, 
that whatever comes of other gods and goddesses, “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” We must and will stand up for the religion of our country, which 
we have “received by tradition from our fathers.” Thus “all people walked 
every one in the name of their god,” and thought well of their own; much more 
should the servants of the true God do so, who can say, “ This God is our God 
for ever and ever.” : 

3. A great disorder among themselves; ver. 29, “the whole city was full of 
confusion ;” the common and natural effect of an intemperate zeal for a false 
religion. It throws all into confusion, dethrones reason, and enthrones passion, 
and men run together, not only not knowing one another’s minds, but not 
knowing their own. 

Thirdly. The proceedings of the mob under the power of these resentments, 
and how far thev were carried. 

1. They laid hands on some of Paul’s companions, and hurried them into the 
theatre, ver. 29. Some think with design there to make them fight with beasts, 
as Paul had sometimes done, ver. 29; or perhaps they intended only to abuse 
them, and to make them a spectacle to the crowd. Those they seized were 
Gaius and Aristarchus, of both whom we read elsewhere; Gaius was of Derbe, 
ch. xx. 4; Aristarchus is also there spoken of, and Cod. iv. 10. They came with 
Paul from Macedonia, and that was their only crime, that they were Paul's 
companions in travel, both in services and sufferings. 

2. Paul, who had escaped being seized by them, when he perceived his friends 
in distress for his sake, would have entered in unto the people, to sacrifice 
himself, if there were no other remedy, rather than his friends should suffer 
upon his account; and it was an evidence of a generous spirit, and that he loved 
his neighbour as himself. 

3. He was dissuaded from it by the kindness of his friends, that overruled 


him. ist. The “disciples suffered him not,” for it better became him to offer it, | 


than it would have become them to suffer it. They had reason to say to Paul, 
as David's servants did to him, when he was for exposing himself in a piece of 
public service, “ Thou art worth ten thousand of us,” 2 Sam. xviii. 3. 2nd. Others 
of his friends interposed, to prevent his throwing of himself thus into the mouth 
of danger. They would treat him much worse than Gaius and Aristarchus, 
looking upon him as the ringleader of the party; and therefore better let them 
bear the brunt of the storm than that he should venture into it, ver. 31. They 
were “ certain of the chief of Asia,” the princes of Asia, ‘Accapxar. The critics 
tell us they were the chief of their priests, or (as others) the chief of their 
players. Whether they were converts to the Christian faith, and some such 
there were, even of the priests and governors, or whether they were only well- 
wishers to Paul as an ingenious good man, we are not told, ile that they were 
Paul's friends. Dr. Lightfoot suggests that they kept up a respect and kindness 
for him, ever since he fought with beasts in their theatre, and were afraid he 
should be abused so again. Note, It is a friendly part to take more care of the 
lives and comforts of good men than they do themselves. It would be a very 
hazardous adventure for Paul to go into the theatre; it was a thousand to one 
it cost him his life, and therefore Paul was overruled by his friends, to obey the 
law of self-preservation, and hath tanght us to keep out of the way of danger 
as long as we can without going out of the way of duty. We may be called to 
lay down our lives, but not to throw away our lives. It would better become 
Paul to venture into a synagogue than into a theatre. 

4. The mob was in a perfect confusion; ver. 32, “some cried one thing, and 
some another,” according as their fancies and passions, and perhaps the reports 
they received, led them. Some cried, Down with the Jews; others, Down with 
Paul; but “ the assembly was confused ;” as, not understanding one another’s 
minds, they contradicted one another, and were ready to fly in one another’s 
faces fpr it, but they did not understand their own; for the truth was, “the 
greater part knew not wherefore they were come together.” They knew not 
what began the riot, nor who, much less what business they had there; but 
upon such occasions the greatest part come only to inquire what the matter is: 
they follow the cry, follow the crowd, increase like a snowball, and where there 
are many there will be more. 

5. The Jews would have interested themselves in this tumult. In other places 
they had been the first movers of such riots; but now at Ephesus they had not 
terest enough to raise the mob, and yet, when it was raised, they had ill-will 
enough to set in with it; ver. 33, “they drew Alexander out of the multitude,” 
called him out to speak on the behalf of the Jews, against Paul and his com- 
panions; You have heard what Demetrius and the silversmiths have to say against 
them, as enemies to their religion ; give us leave now to tell you what we have 
to say against him, as an enemy to our religion. The Jews put him forward to 
do this, encouraged him, and told him they would stand ie him and second 
tim. And this they looked upon as necessary in their own defence; and there- 
fore what he designed to say, is called his apologising to the people, not for 
himself in particular, but for the Jews in general, whom the worshippers of 


that is, from the early summer of the year a.p. 57 to the spring of 
A.D. 58. All the information which we find in the Acts concerning 
this period is comprised in the following words: “He departed to 
go into Macedonia; and when he had gone over those parts, and 
had given them much exhortation, he came into Greece, and there 
abode three months.’ The season at which he left Ephesus is 
ascertained by St. Paul’s own words (1 Cor. xvi. 8, compared with 
Acts xx.1). The time of his leaving Corinth on his return appears 
624 
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Diana looked upon to be as much their enemies as Paul was. Now they would 
have th»m know that they were as much Paul’s enemies as they were; an 
they wno are thus careful to distinguish themselves from the servants of Christ 
vow, and are afraid of being taken for them, shall have their doom accordingly 
in the great day.“ Alexander beckoned with the hand,” desiring to be heard 
against Paul; for it had been strange if a persecution were carried on against 
the Christians, and there were not Jews at one end or the other of it: it 
they could not begin the mischief they would help it forward, and so make 
themselves partakers of other men’s sin. Some think this Alexander had been 
a Christian, but had apostatized to Judaism, and therefore was drawn out as a 
proper person to accuse Paul; and that he was that Alexander the copper- 
smith that did Paul so much evil, 2 Tim. iv. 14; and whom he had delivered 
unto Satan, 1 Tim. i. 20. 

6. This occasioned the prosecutors to drop the prosecution of Paul’s friends, 
and to turn it into acclamations in honour of their goddess; ver. 34, “ when they 
knew that he was a Jew,” and as such an enemy to the worship of Diana,—for 
the Jews had now an implacable hatred to idols and idolatry,—whatever he 
had to say for Paul or against him, they were resolved not to hear him, and 
therefore set the mob a shouting, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” Who- 
ever runs her down, be he Jew or Christian, we are resolved to cry her up; she 
is Diana of the Ephesians, our Diana, and it is our honour and happiness to 
have her temple with us; and she is great, a famous goddess, and universally 
adored. There are other Dianas, but Diana of the Ephesians is beyond them 
all, because ber temple is more rich and magnificent than any of theirs. ‘This 
was all the ery for two hours together. And it was thought a sufficient con- 
futation of Paul’s doctrine, that they are not gods which are made with hands, 
And thus the most sacred truths are often run down with nothing else but 
noise and clamour and popular fury. It was said of old concerning idolaters, 
that they were mad upon their idols; and here is an instance of it. Diana made 
the Ephesians great, for the town was enriched by the vast concourse of people 
from all parts to Diana’s temple there; and therefore they are concerned by 
all means possible to keep up her sinking reputation with, “ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians.” ; 

Fourthly. The suppressing and dispersing of these rioters, by the prudence and 
vigilance of the town-clerk. He is called ypauparevs, the scribe, or secretary, or 
recorder; the governor of the city, so some; the register of their games, the 
Olympie games, so some; whose business it was to preserve the names of the 
victors, and the prizes they won. With much ado he at length stilled' the noise, 
so as to be heard, and then made a pacific speech to them; and gave us an 
instance of that of Solomon, Heel. ix. 17, “ The words of wise men are heard 
in quiet more than the ery of him that rules among fools,” as Demetrius did. 

1. He humours them with an acknowledgment that Diana was the celebrated 
goddess of the Ephesians, ver. 35. They needed not to be so loud and strenuous 
in asserting a truth which nobody denied, or could be ignorant of. Every one 
knows that “the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the great goddess 
Diana,” is vewxépvs; not only that the inhabitants were worshippers of this 
goddess, but the city, as a corporation, was by its charter intrusted with the 
worship of Diana, to take care of her temple, and to accommodate those who 
came thither to do her homage. Ephesus is the @ditua, (they say that is the 
most proper word,) or the sacrist, of the great goddess Diana. ‘The city was 
more the patroness and protectress of Diana than Diana was of the city; such 
a mighty care did idolaters take for the keeping up the worship of Ss made 
with hands, while the worship of the true and living God is neglected; and few 
nations or cities glory in patronizing and protecting that. The temple of Diana 
at Ephesus was a very rich and sumptuous structure; but, it should seem, the 
image of Diana in the temple, because they thought it sanctified the temple, 
was had in greater veneration than the temple; for they persuaded the people 
that it fell down from Jupiter, and therefore was none of the gods that were 
made with men’s hands. See how easily the credulity of superstitious people 
is imposed upon by the fraud of designing men. Because this image of Diana 
had been set up time out of mind, and nobody could tell who made it, the 
made the people L-elieve it fell down from Jupiter. Now “these things,” sait! 
the town-clerk very gravely, (but whether seriously or no, and as one that did 
himself believe them, may be questioned,) “cannot be spoken against ;” they have 
obtained such universal credit that you need not fear contradiction, it can do 
you no prejudice. Some take it thus: seeing the image-of Diana fell down from 

upiter, as we all believe, then what is said against gods made with hands does 
not at all affect us. wn 

2. He cautions them against all violent and tumultuous proceedings, which 
their religion did not need, nor could receive any real advantage from ; ver. 36, 
“Ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly.” A very good rule this is to 
be observed at all times, both in private and public affairs ; not to be hasty and 
precipitate in our motions, but to deliberate, and take time to consider ; not to 

ut ourselves or others into a heat, but to be calm and composed, and always 
een reason in the throne and passion under check. This word should be rea 
to us to command the peace with, when ourselves or those about us are growing 
disorderly, “ We ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly ;” to do nothing in 
haste which we may repent of at leisure. 

3. He wiped off the odium that had been cast upon Paul and his associates, 
and tells them they were not the men that they were represented to them 
to be; ver. 37, “Ye have brought hither these men,” and you are ready to 
pull them to pieces; but have you considered what is their transgression, and 
what is their offence? What can you prove upon them? ‘They are not robbers 
of churches ; you cannot charge them with sacrilege, or the taking away of any 
dedicated thing ; they have offered no violence to Diana’s temple, or the trea- 
sures of it. Nor are they blasphemers of your goddess; they have not given any 
opprobrious pet pt to the worshippers of Diana, nor spoken scurrilously of 
her or her temple. Why should you prosecute them with all this violence, who, 
though they are not of your mind, yet do not inveigh with any bitterness against 
you ; since they are calm, why should you be hot? It was the idol in the heart 
that they levelled all their force against, by reason and argument; if they can 
but get that down, the idol in the temple will fall of course. Those that preach 
against idolatrous churches have truth on their side, and ought vigorously to 
maintain it, and press it on men’s consciences; but let them not be robbers of 
those churches, (“on the prey laid they not their hand,” Est. ix..15, 16,) nor 
blasphemers of those worships ; with meekness instructing, not with passion 
and foul language Hh iecrare a those that oppose themselves ; for God's trut 
as it needs not man’s lie, so it needs not man’s intemperate beat: “the wrath o 
man worketh not the righteousness of God.” , 

4. He turns them over to the regular methods of the law, which ought always 
to supersede popular tumults, and, in civilized, well-governed nations, will do 
so. Anda great mercy it is to live in a country where provision is made for the 
keeping of the peace and the administration of public justice, and the appointing 
a remedy for every wrong; and herein we of this nation are as happy as any 

eople. 

{ ist. lf the complaint was of a private injury, let them have recourse to the 
judges and courts of justice, which were kept panics at stated times. Lf 
Dawoitive and the company of the silvermiths, that have made all this rout, 
find themselves aggrieved, or any privilege they are legally entitled to infringed 


from Acts xx. 6” (Conybeare and Howson). The period thus briefly 
glanced at by Luke was one of great activity on the part of Paul— 


a period of labour, anxiety, weakness, strength, sorrow, and joy; and 


for some account of which we must turn to his epistles. (See 2 Cor. ii. 
12, 13, where he mentions his visit to Troas.) Titus had been sent to 
Corinth, and Paul expected to meet him and hear his report at Troas. 
He describes his anxiety on finding that Titus did not arrive. He 
laboured here successfully, but, at length, impelled by his anxiety to 
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or intrenched upon; let them bring their action, take out a process, and the 
matter shall be fairly tried, and justice done; “the law is open, and there are 
deputies.” There is a proconsul and his delegate, whose business it is to hear 
both sides, and to determine according to equity; and in their determination all 
arties must acquiesce, and not be their own judges, nor appeal to the people. 
Note, “ The law is good, if a man use it lawfully,’ as the last remedy, both for 
the discovery of aright disputed, and the recovery of a rizht denied. 

2nd. If the complaint was of a public grievance relating to the constitution, 
it must be redressed, not by a confused rabble, but by a convention of the 
atates; ver. 39, “If ye inquire any thing concerning other matters,” that are of 
a common concern, “it shall be determined in a lawful assembly ” of the alder- 
men and common council, called together in a regular way by those in authority. 
Note, Private persons should not intermeddle in public matters, so as to anti- 
cipate the counsels of those whose business it is to take cognizance of them. 

e have enough to do to mind our own business. 

5. He makes them sensible of the danger they were in, and of the premunire 
they had run themselves into by this riot; ver. 40, It is well if we be not “called 
in question for this day’s uproar,” if we be not complained of at the emperor’s 
court, as a factious and seditious city, and if a quo warranto be not brought 
against us, and our charter taken away ; for “ there is no cause whereby we nay 
give an account of this concourse,” we have nothing to say in excuse of it. We 
cannot justify ourselves in breaking the peace, by saying that others broke it 
first, and we only acted defensively; we have no colour for any such plea; and 
therefore let tue matter go no farther, for it has gone too far already. Note 
Most people staud in awe of men’s judgment, more than of the judgment of 
God. How weil were it if we would thus still the tumult of our disorderly 
appetites and passions, and check the violence of them with the consideration 
of the account we must shortly give to the Judge of heaven and earth for all 
these disorders. “ We are in danger to be called in question for this day’s 
uproar” in our hearts, in our houses, and how shall we answer it? “there 
being no cause,” nv just cause, or no proportionable one, “ whereby we may 
give an account of this concourse,” and of this heat and violence. As we must 
repress the inordinacy of our appetites, so also of our passions, with this, that 
S for all those things God will bring us into judgment,” Fecl. xi. 9; and we 
are concerned to manage ourselves “as those that must give account.’ 

6. When he had thus shewed them the absurdity of their riotous meeting, 
and the ill consequences that might follow from it, he advised them to scatter 
with all speed; ver. 41, he “ dismissed the assembly,” ordered the crier, perhaps, 
to give notice that all manner of persons should peaceably depart, and go 
about their own business, and they did so. See here, Ist. How the overruling 
providence of God preserves the public peace, by an unaccountable power 
over the spirits of men ; and thus the worid is kept in some order, and men are 
restraived from being “‘as the fishes of the sea, where the greater devour the 
lesser.” Considering what an impetuous furious thing, what an ungovernable, 
untameable wild beast, the mob is when it is up, we shall see reason to 
acknowledge God’s goodness that we are not always under the tyranny of it. 
He stills the noise of the sea, the noise of her waves, and (which is no less an 
instance of his almighty power) the tumult of the people, Ps. |Ixv. 7. 2nd. See 
how many ways God has of protecting his people. erhaps this town-clerk 
was no friend at all to Paul, or the Gospel he preached, yet his human pru- 
dence is made to serve the Divine purpose; “ Nene are the troubles of the 
righteous, but the Lord delivereth them out of them all.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


In this chapter we have, I. Paul’s travels up and down about Macedonia, Greece, and 
Asia, and his coming at length to Troas, ver. I—6. II. A particular account of his 
spending one Lord’s day at Troas, and his raising Eutychus to life there, ver. 7—12. 
IIL. His progress or circuit for the visiting of the churches he had planted, in his way 
towards Jerusalem, where he designed to be by the next feast of Pentecost, ver. 13—16. 
IV. The farewell sermon he preached to the presbyters of Ephesus, now he was leaving 
that country, ver. 17—35. V. The very sorrowful parting between him and them, 


ver. 36—38; and in all these we find Paul very busy to serve Christ, and to do good 
to the souls of men; not only in the conversion of heathens, but the edification of 
Christians. 


ND after the uproar was 
ceased, Paul called unto 
him the disciples, and em- 
braced them, and departed 
for to go into. Macedonia. 
2 And when he liad gone 
over those parts, and had 
given them much exhorta- 
sents tion, he came into Greece, 
8 And there abode three months. And when the 
Jews laid wait for him, as he was about to sail into 
Syria, he purposed to return through Macedonia. 
4 And there accompanied him into Asia Sopater of 
Berea; and of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and 
Secundus; and Gaius of Derbe, and ‘Timothieus ; 
and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus. 5 ‘These 
going before tarried for us at Troas. 6 And we 
sailed away from Philippi after the days of unleav- 
cned bread, and came unto them to ‘Troas in five 
days ; where we abode seven days. 

"Lhese travels of Paul which are thus briefly related, if all in them had been 


recorded that was memorable, and worthy to be written in letters of gold, the 
world would not have contained the books that should be written; and, there- 


meet Titus, sailed to Macedonia, For Troas, see chap. xvi. 8, For this 
visit to Macedonia, and Paul’s feelings, see 2 Cor. vii. 5—7. Itseems 
most likely that Philippi is the place in Macedonia spoken of, and 
that from it, after the arrival of Titus, Paul wrote his Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. St. Paul seems to have passed the summer and 
autumn in Macedonia, extending his labours wider than on his former 

visit, and to have started for Corinth in the early winter. 
xx. 3. According to Conybeare and Howson, the Epistles to the 
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fore, we have only some general hints of occurrences, which therefore ought 
to be the more precious. Here is, 

First. Paul’s departure from Ephesus. He had tarried there longer than he 
had done at any one place since he was ordained to the apostleship of the 
Gentiles; and, now it was time to think of removing, for he must preach in 
other cities also. But after this, to the end of the Scripture history of his life, 
‘which is all we can depend upon,) we never find him breaking up fresh ground 
again, hor preaching the Gospel there where Christ had not been named, as 
hitherto he had done, Rom. xy. 20; for in the close of the next chapter, we 
find him made a prisoner, and so continued and so left at the end of this book. 
1. Paul left Ephesus soon “after the uproar was ceased ;” looking upon that 
disturbance he met with there to be an indication of Providence to him not to 
stay there any longer, ver. 1. His remove might somewhat appease the rage of 
his adversaries, and gain better quarter for the Christians there. Currenti cede 
furori.—‘ It is good to lie by ina storm.’ Yet some think that before he now 
left Ephesus he wrote the first Epistle to the Corinthians; and that his fight- 
ing with beasts at Ephesus, which he mentions in that epistle, was a figurative 
description of this uproar; but I rather take that literally. 2. He did not 
leave them abruptly and in a fright, but took leave of them solemnly. He 
“called unto him the disciples,” the principal persons of the congregation, and 
embraced them, took leave of them, saith the Syriac, with the kiss of love, 
according to the usage of the primitive church. Loving friends know not how 
well they love one another till they come to part, and then it appears how near 
they lay to one another's hearts. 

Secondly. His visitation of the Greek churches, which he had planted, and 
more than once watered, and which appear to have lain very near his heart. 
1. He went first to Macedonia, ver. 1, according to his purpose before the 
uproar, ch. xix. 21; there he visited the churches of Philippi and ‘hessalonica, 
and gave them much exhortation, ver. 2. Paul’s visits to his friends were 
preaching visits, and his preaching was large and copious; he gave them much 
exhortation. Hehad a great deal to say to them, and did not stint himself in 
time. He exhorted them to many duties in many cases, and, as some read it, with 
many reasonings. He enforced his exhortation with a great variety of motives 
and arguments. 2. He stayed three months in Greece, ver. 2, 3; that is, in 
Achaia, as some think; for thither also he purposed to go, to Corinth, and 
thereabont, ch. xix. 21; and, no doubt, there also he gave the disciples much 
eee py to direct and confirm them, and engage them to cleave to the 

ord. e 

Thirdly. The altering of his measures; for we cannot always stand to our 
purposes. Accidents unforeseen put us upon new counsels; which oblige us to 
purpose witha proviso. 1. Paul was about to sailinto Syria, to Antioch, from 
whence he was first sent out into the service of the Gentiles, and which there- 
fore in his journeys he generally contrived to take in his way; but he changed 
his mind, and resolved to return through Macedonia, the same way he came. 
2. The reason was because the Jews, expecting he would steer that course as 
usual, had waylaid him, designing to be the death of him. Since they could not 
get him out of the way by stirring up both mobs and magistrates against him, 
which they had often attempted, they contrived to assassinate him. Some 
think they laid wait for him to rob him of the money that he was carrying to 
Jerusalem, for the relief of the poor saints there; but, considering how very 
spiteful the Jews were against him, 1 suppose they thirsted for his blood 
more than for his money. 

Fourthly. His companions in his travels when he went into Asia. They are 
here named, ver. 4; some of them were ministers, whether they were all so or 
no is not certain. Sopater of Berea, it is likely, is the same with Susipater, who 
is mentioned Rom. xvi. 21. ‘Limothy is reckoned among them; for though 
Paul, when he departed from Ephesus, ver. 1, left Timothy there, and after- 
wards wrote his first epistle to him thither, to direct him as an evangelist how 
to settle the church there, and in what hands to leave it, (see 1 Tim. i. 3; 
iii. 14, 15,)—which epistle was intended for direction to Timothy what to do, not 
only at Ephesus, where he now was, but also at other places where he should 
be in like manner left, or whither he should be sent to reside as an evangelist, 
and not tohim only, but to other of the evangelists that attended Paul, and were 
in like manner employed,—yet he soon followed him, and accompanied him 
with others here named. Now one would think this was no good husbandry 
to have all these worthy men accompanying Paul, for there was more need of 
them where Paul was not, than where he was. But so it was ordered, }. That 
they might assist him in instructing such as by his preaching were awakened 
and startled. Wherever Paul came the waters were stirred, and then there 
was need of many hands to help the cripples in; it was time to strike when the 
iron was hot. 2. That they might be trained up by him, and fitted for future 
service; might fully know his doctrine, and manner of life, 2 Tim. iii. 10. Paul’s 
bodily presence was weak and despicable; and therefore these friends of his 
accompanied him to put a reputation upon him, and to keep him in counte- 
nance, and to intimate to strangers, who would be apt to judge by the sight of 
the eye, that he had a great deal in him truly valuable, which was not dis- 
covered upon the outward appearance. 

Fifthly. His coming to Troas, where he had appointed a general rendezvous 
of his friends. 1. ‘hey went before and stayed for him at Troas, ver. 5; 
designing to go along with him to Jerusalem, as Trophimus particularly did, 
ch. xxi. 29. Weshould not think it hard to stay a while for good company in 
ajourney. 2. Paul made the best of his way thither; and it should seem Luke 
was now in company with him; tor he saith, “ We sailed from Philippi,” ver. 6; 
and the first time we find him in his company was here at ‘T'roas, ch. xvi. 11. The 
days of unleavened bread are mentioned only to describe the time, not to 
intimate that Paul kept the passover after the manner of the Jews; for just 
about this time he had written in his first epistle to the church of Corinth, 
and taught, that Christ is our passover, and a Christian life our feast of 
unleavened bread, 1 Cor. v. 7, 8; and when the substance was come, the 
shadow was done away. He came to them to Troas by sea in five days, and 
when he was there, stayed but seven days. ‘here is noremedy, but a great deal 
of time will unavoidably be lost in travelling to and fro by those who go about 
doing good; yet it shall not be put upon the score of lost time. Paul thought 
it worth while to spend five days in going to Troas, though it was but for 
an opportunity of seven days’ stay there. But he knew, and so should we, 
how to redeem even journeying time, and make it turn to some good account. 


7 And upon the first day of the week, when the 
disciples came together to break bread, Paul preachi- 
ed unto them, ready to depart on the morrow; 
and continued his speech until midnight. 8 And 
there were many lights in the upper chamber, where 
they were gathered together. 9 And there sat in 


Galatians and Romans were written during this visit; but see 


Lightfoot’s introduction to the Galatians, and Notes on that epistle. 


«The Jews generally settled in great numbers at sea-ports, for 
the sake of commerce, and their occupation would give them peculiar 
influence ever the captains and owners of merchant vessels, in which 
St. Pau sthave sailed. They might, therefore, form the project 
of seiziny him or murdering him at Cenchrea, with great probability 
of success ’’ (Cook). 0 
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a window a certain young man named Eutychus, | 


being fallen into a deep sleep: and as Paul was 


long preaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell 
down from the third loft, and was taken up dead. 
10 And Paul went down, and fell on him, and 
embracing jim said, Trouble not yourselves; for 
his life is m him. 11 When he therefore was come 
up again, and had broken bread, and eaten, and 
talked a long while, even till break of day, so he 
departed. 12 And they brought the young man 


alive, and were not a little comforted. 

We have here an account of what passed at Troas, the last of the seven days 
that Paul stayed there. ox 

First. There was a solemn religious assembly of the Christians that were 
there, according to their constant custom, and the custom of all the churches. 

1. “ The disciples came together,” ver. 7. ‘Though they read and meditated, 
and prayed, and sung psalms apart, and thereby kept up their communion with 
God, yet that is not enough; they must come together to worship God in 
concert, and so keep up their communion with one another by mutual counte- 
nance and assistance, and testify their spiritual communion with all good 
Christians. There ought to be stated times for the disciples of Christ to 
come together; though they cannot all come together in one place, yet as 
many as can. a rae 

2. They came together “upon the first day of the week,” which they called 
the Lord’s day, Rev. i. 10; the Christian sabbath, celebrated to the honour 
of Christ and the Holy Spirit, in remembrance of the resurrection of Christ and 
the pouring out of the Spirit, both on the first day of the week. ‘This is here 
said to be “the day when the disciples came together,” that is, when it was 
their practice to come together in all the churches. Note, ‘The first day of the 
week is to be religiously observed by all the disciples of Christ, and itis a 
sign between Christ and them; for by this it is known that they are his disci- 
ples; and it is to be observed in solemn assemblies, which are as it were the 


courts held in the name of our Lord Jesus, and to his honour, by his ministers, | f 


the stewards of his courts, and to which all that hold from and under him owe 
suit and service, and at which they are to make their appearance, as tenants 
at their lord’s courts; and the first day of the week is appointed to be the 
eourt day. 

3. They were gathered together in an upper chamber, ver. 8. They had no 
temple or synagogue to meet in, no capacious stately chapel, but met in a 
private house ina garret. As they were few and did not need, so they were 
poor and could not build, alarge meeting place; yet they came together in that 
despicable inconvenient place. It will be no excuse for our absenting our- 
selves from religious assemblies, that the place of them is not so decent or so 
commodious as we would have it be. ; : 

4. They came together to break bread; that is, to celebrate the ordinance of 
the Lord’s supper. That one instituted sign of breaking the bread being put 
for all the rest; ‘‘the bread which we break is the communion of the body of 
Christ,” 1 Cor. x. 16. In the breaking of the bread, not only the breaking of 
Christ’s body for us, to be a sacrifice for our sins, is commemorated; but the 
breaking of Christ’s body to us, to be food and a feast for our souls, is signified, 
In the primitive times it was the custom of many churches to receive the Lord’s 
supper every Lord’s day; celebrating the memorial of Christ’s death in the 
former with that of his resurrection in the latter; and both in consort, in 
a solemn assembly, to testify their joint concurrence in the same faith and 
worship. 

Secondly. In this assembly Paul gave them a sermon, a long sermon, a fare- 
well sermon, ver. 7. 

1. He gave them a sermen, he preached to them. Though they were disciples 
already, yet it was very necessary they should have the word of God preached 
to them, in order to their increase in knowledge and grace. Observe, ‘he 
preaching of the Gospel ought to accompany the sacraments. Moses read the 
“book of the covenant in the audience of the people,” and then sprinkled the 
blood of the covenant which the Lord had “made with them concerning all 
these words,” Fx. xxiv. 7,8. What doth the seal signify without a writing ? 

2. It was a farewell sermon; he being “ready to depart on the morrow.” 
When he was gone they might have the same Gospel preached, but not as he 
preached it; and therefore, they must make the best use of him that they 
could while they had him. Farewell sermons use to be in a particular manner 
affecting both to the preacher and to the hearers. 

8. It was a very long sermon. He “continued his speech until midnight; ” 
for he had a great deal to say, and knew not that ever he should have another 
opportunity of preaching to them. After they had received the Lord’s supper 
he preached to them the duties they had thereby engaged themselves to, and 
the comforts they were interested in; and in this he was very large, and full, 
and particular. here may be occasion for ministers to preach not only in 
season, but out of season. We know some that would have reproached Paul 
for this, as a long-winded preacher, that tired his hearers; but they were will- 
ing to hear: he saw them so, and therefore continued his speech. e continued 
it till midnight; perhaps they met in the evening for privacy, or in conformity 
to the example of the disciples, who came together on the first Christian sab- 
bath in the evening. It is likely he had preached to them in the morning, and 

et thus lengthened out his evening sermon even till midnight. We wish we 
had the heads of this long sermon; but we may suppose it was for substance 
the same with his epistles. The meeting being continued till midnight, there 
were candles set up; many lights, ver. 8, that the hearers might turn to the 
Seriptures Paul quoted, aud see whether these things were so; and that this 
might prevent the reproach of their enemies, who said they met in the night | 
for works of darkness. } 

Thirdly. A young man in the congregation, that slept at sermon, was killed ; 
by a fall out of the window, but raised to life again. His name signifies ‘ one 
ae had good fortune,’ Eutychus, bene fortunatus ; and he answered his name. 

serve, 

1. The infirmity with which he was overtaken. [t is likely his parents 
brought him, though but a boy, to the assembly, out of a desire to have him 
well instructed in the things of God by such a preacher as Paul. Parents 
should bring their children to hear sermons as soon as they can hear with 
understanding, Neh. viii. 2; even the little ones, Deu. xxix. 11. Now this 
youth was to be blamed, Ist. That he presumptuously sat in the window, 
ung'azed perhaps, and so exposed himself ; whereas, if he could have been con- 


xx. 7. “ The first day of the week :” the evening after the Jewish 
Sabbath. Paul was to sail on the morrow. 

xx. 8. The mention of the “many lights” may be accounted for 
simply by the fact that an eye-witness is recording a scene which in 
every particular was vividly impressed upon his mind. 

xx. 9. “A window:” not like our windows, protected by glass, 
but openings which sometimes had lattices which could be opened 
or removed, 
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tent to sit on the floor, he had been safe. Boys that love to climb, or otherwise 
endanger themselves to the grief of their parents, consider not how much it is 
also an offence to God. 2nd. That he slept, nay, he fell into a deep sleep, when 
Paul_was preaching ; which was a sign he did not duly attend to the things 
that Paul spoke of, though they were weighty things. The particular notice 
taken of his sleeping makes us willing to hope none of the rest slept; though 
it was sleeping time, and after supper. But this youth fell fast asleep; he was 
carried away with it, so the word is, which intimates that he strove against 
hts but was overpowered with it, and at last sunk down with sleep. 

2. The calamity with which he was seized herein. ‘He fell down from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead.” Some think the hand of Satan was in it by 
the Divine permission, and that he designed it for a disturbance to this assem- 
bly, and a reproach to Paul and it. Others think God designed it for a warn- 
ing to all people to take heed of sleeping when they are hearing the word 
preached; and certainly we are to make that use of it. We must look upon it 
as an eyil thing, as a bad sign of our low esteem of the word of God, and a 
great hindrance to our profiting by it. We must be afraid of it, do what we 
can to prevent our being sleepy; uot compose ourselves to sleep, but get our 
hearts affected with the word we hear to such a degree, as may drive sleep far 
enough. Let us watch and pray that _we enter not into this temptation, and by 
itinto worse, Let the punishment of Eutychus strike an awe upon us, and shew 
us how jealous God is in the matters of his worship; “ Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked.” See how severely God visited an iniquity that seemed little, and 
but in a youth, and say, “ Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God?” 
Apply to this story that lamentation, Jer. ix. 20, 21, *‘ Hear the word of the 

ord, for death is come up into our windows, to cut off the children from 
without and the young men from the streets.” 

3. The miraculous mercy shewed him in his recovery to life again, ver. 10. 
It gave a present distraction to the assembly, and an interruption to Paul’s 
preaching; but it proved an occasion of that which was a great confirmation 
to his preaching, and helped to set it home, and make it effectual. 

Ist. Paul fell on the dead body and embraced it; thereby expressing a great 
compas ion to, and an affectionate concern for, this young man; so far was 

e from saying, He was well enough served for minding so little what I said. 
Such tender spirits as Paul had, are much affected with sad accidents of this 
kind, and are far from judging and censuring those that fall under them, as 
if those on whom the tower of Siloam fell were sinners above all that dwelt 
at Jerusalem; I tell you nay. But this was not all; his falling on him and 
embracing him was in imitation of Elijah, 1 Kin. xvii. 21, and Elisha, 
2 Kin. iv. 34, in order to the raising of him to life again. Not that this could, 
as‘a means, contribute any thing to it; but, as a sign, it represented the 
descent of that Divine power upon the dead body, for the putting of life into 
it again, which at the same time he inwardly, earnestly, and in faith prayed 
or. 

2nd. He assured them that he was returned to life, and it would appear 
presently. Various speculations, we may suppose, this ill accident had occa- 
sioned in the congregation; but Paul puts an end to them all, “ ‘Trouble not 
yourselves;” be not in any disorder about it, let it not put you into any hurry; 
for “his life is in him;” “‘he is not dead, but sleepeth ;” lay him awhile npon 
a bed, and he will come to himself, for he is now alive. Thus, when. Christ. 
raised Lazarus he said, “ Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me.” 

3rd. He returned to his work immediately after this interruption, ver. 11. 


He came up again to the meeting; they broke bread together in a Jove-feast, — 


which usually attended the eucharist, in token of their communion with each 
other, and for the confirmation of friendship among them; and they talked 
a long while, even till break of day. Paul did not now go on in a continued 
discourse as before, but he and his friends fell into a free conversation, the 
subject of which, no doubt, was good and to the use of edifying. Christian 
conference is an excellent means of promoting holiness, comfort, and Christian 
love. They knew not when they should have Paul’s company again, and there- 
fore made the best use they could of it when they had it, and reckoned a night’s 
sleep well lost for that purpose. 

4th. Before they parted “they brought the roan man alive” into the con- 
gregation, every one congratulating him upon his return to life from the dead ; 
“and they were not a little comforted,” ver. 12. It was the matter of great 
rejoicing among them, not only to the relations of the young man, but to the 
whole society, as it not only prevented the reproach that would otherwise 
have been cast upon them, 
Gospel. 


13 And we went before to ship, and sailed unto 
Assos, there intending to take in Paul: for so had 
he appointed, minding himself to go afoot. 14 And 
when he met with us at Assos, we took him in, and 
came to Mitylene. 15 And we sailed thence, and 
came the next day over against Chios; and the next 
day we arrived at Samos, and tarried at Trogyllium ; 
and the next day we came to Miletus. 16 For Paul 


= = 


MILETUS. 


xx. 11. The breaking of bread had probably been interrupted by 
the accident to Eutychus. 

xx. 16. “To sail by:” 4.¢., to pass without visiting. 

xx. 17. “ Elders:” see verse 28, where “ overseers” is used. 

xx. 22. “Bound in the spirit:” impelled or constrained in the 
spirit. Not in or by the Holy Spirit; Paul’s own spirit is meant. It 
was an internal constraint under which he acted. , > 

xx. 23, Compare chap. xxi. 4, 10, 11.: 


’ 


ut contributed very much to the credit of the | 
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lad determined to sail by Ephesus, because he would 
not spend the time in Asia: for he hasted, if it were 
possible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pen- 
tecost. 


Paul is hastening towards Jerusalem, but strives to do all the good he can 
by the way, #s év rapédp, as it were on the by. He had called at Troas, and 
done good there; and now he makes a sort of a coasting voyage,—the mer- 
chants would call it a trading voyage,—going from place to place, and no doubt 
endeavouring to make every place he came to the better for him, as every good 
man should do. 

First. He sent his companions by sea to Assos, but he himself was minded 
to go afvot, ver. 13.. He had decreed or determined within himself that, what- 
ever importunity should be used with him to the contrary, urging either his 
ease or his credit, or the conveniency of a ship that offered itself, or the com- 

any of his friends, he would fvot it to Assos. And if the land way which 

aul took was the shorter way, yet it is taken notice of by the ancients as a 
rough way, (Homer, Jliad. vi. and Eustathius upon him, says, ‘It was enough 
to kill one to go on foot to Assos,’ Lorin. ix loc.,) yet that way Paul would take ; 
1. That he might call on his friends by the way, and do good among them, 
either converting sinners or edifying saints; and in both he was serving his 
great Master, and carrying on his great work. Or, 2. That he might be alone, 
and might have the greater freedom of converse with God and his own heart 
in solitude. He loved his companions, and delighted in their company ; yet he 
would shew hereby that he did not need it, but could enjoy himself alone. Or, 
3. That he might inure himself to hardship, and not seem to indulge his ease. 
Thus he would, by voluntary instances of mortification and self-denial, keep 
under the body, and bring it into subjection, that he might make his suffer- 
ings for Christ, when he was called out to them, the more easy, 2 Tim, ii. 3. 
We should use ourselves to deny ourselves. 

Secondly. At Assos he went on board with his friends. There they took him 
in; for by this time he had enough of his walk, and was willing to betake 
himself to the other way of travelling; or perhaps he could not go any farther 
by land, but was obliged to go by water. When Christ sent his disciples away 
by ship, and tarried behind himself, yet he came to them, and they took him in, 
Mar. vi. 45, 51. 

Thirdly. He made the best of his way to Jerusalem. His ship passed by 

hios, ver. 15, touched at Samos; these are places of note among the Greek 
writers, both poets and historians. ‘They tarried a while at ‘Trogyllium, the 
geaport next to Samos; and the next day they came to Miletus, the seaport 
that lay next to Ephesus; for, ver. 16, he had determined not to go to Ephesus 
at this time, because he could not go thither but he would be urged by his 
friends, whose importunity he could not resist, to make some stay with them 
there; and because he was resolved not to stay, he would not put himself into 
a temptation to stay; “for he hasted, if it were possible for him, to be at Jeru- 
salem the day of Pentecost.” He had been at Jerusalem, about four or five 
years ago, ch. xviii, 21,22; and now he was for going thither again to pay his 
continued respects to that church, which he was careful to keep a good cor- 
respondence with, that he might not be thought alienated from it by his com- 
mission to preach among the Gentiles. He aimed to be there by the feast of 
Pentecost, because it was a time of concourse, which would give him an 
opportunity of propagating the Gospel among the Jews and proselytes, who 
came from all parts to worship at the feast; and the feast of Pentecost had 
been particularly made famous among the Christians, by the pouring out of 
the Spirit. Note, Men of business must set themselves, and it will contribute 
to the expediting of it, to set time, with submission to Providence, and strive 
to keep it; contriving to do that first which we judge to be most needful, and 
not suffering ourselves to be diverted from it. It is a pleasure to us to be with 
our friends; it diverts us, nothing more; but we must not by it be diverted 
from our work. When Paul has a call to Jerusalem, he will not loiter away 
the time in Asia, though he had more and kinder friends there. ‘l'his is not 
the world we are to be together in; we hope to be so in the other world. 


17 And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and 
called the elders of the church. 18 And when they. 
were come to him, he said unto them, Ye know, from 
the first day that I came into Asia, after what man- 
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ner [ have been with you at all seasons, 19 Serving 


the Lord with all humility of mind, and with many 


tears, and temptations, which befell me by the lying. 


in wait of the Jews: 20 And how I kept back no- 
thing that was profitable unto you, but have shewed 
you, and have taught you publickly, and from house 
to house, 21 ‘Testifying both to the Jews, and also 
to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 22 And now, be- 
hold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there: 23 
Save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, 
saying that bonds and afflictions abide me. 24 But 
none of these things move me, neither count I m 

life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry, which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God. 25 And now, behold, I know 
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that ye all, among whom I have gone preaching the 
kingdom of God, shall see my face no more. 26 
Wherefore I take you to record this day, that I am 
pure from the blood of all men. 27 For I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God. 
28 Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to alt 
the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers, to feed the church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood. 29 For I know 
this, that after my departing shall grievous wolves 
enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 30 Also 
of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them. 31 There- 
fore watch, and remember, that by the space of three 
years I ceased not to warn every one night and day 


: 5 
with tears. 32 And now, brethren, | commend you 


to God, and to the word of his grace, which is able 
to build you up, and to give you an inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified. 83 I have 
coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. 34 Yea, 
ye yourselves know, that these hands have ministered 
unto my necessities, and to them that were with me. 
35 [have shewed you all things, how that so labour- 
ing ye ought to support the weak, and to remember 
the words of the Lord Jesns, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 


It should seem the ship Paul and his companions were embarked in for 
Jerusalem, attended him on purpose, and stayed or moved as he pleased; for 
when he came to Miletus, he went ashore, and tarried there so long as to send 
for the elders of Ephesus to come to him thither; for if he should have gone 
up to Ephesus he could never have got away from them. ‘These elders, or 
eat some think, were those twelve who received the Huly Ghost by 

aul’s hands, ch. xix. 6. But, besides those, it is likely Timothy had ordained 
other elders there for the service of that church and the country about. ‘These 
Paul sent for, that he might instruct and encourage them to go on in the work 
to which they had laid their hands. And what instructions he gave to them 
they would give to the people under their charge. It isa very pathetical an 
practical discourse with which Paul here takes leave of these elders, and has 
in it much of the excellent spirit of this good man. 

First. He appeals to them_ concerning both his life and doctrine, all the time 
he had been in and about Ephesus; ver. 18, “Ye know after what manner I 
have been with you,” and how I have done the work of an apostle among you. 
He mentions this, 1. As a confirmation of his commission, and consequently 
of the doctrine he had preached among them. They all knew him to be a man 
of a serious, gracious, heavenly spirit; that he was no designing, self-seeking 
man, as seducers used to be. ile could not have been carried on with so much 
evenness and constancy in his services and sufferings, but by the power of 
Divine grace. The temper of his mind, and the tenor both of his preaching 
and conversation, was such as plainly spoke that God was with him of a truth, 
and that he was acted and animated by a better spirit than his own. 2. As 
an instruction to them in whose hands the work was now left, to follow his 
example. “You know after what manner I have been with you,” how IL have 
carried myself as a minister; in like manner be you with those that are com- 
mitted to your charge when Lam gone; Phil. iv. 9,“ What you have seen in 
me” that is good, “do.” 

I. His spirit and conversation were excellent and exemplary. They knew 
after what manner he had been among them, and how he had had his conver- 
sation towards them, in simplicity and godly sincerity, 2Cor.i.12. How holily, 
justly, and unblameably he behaved himself, and how gentle he was towards 
them, 1 7hes. ii. 7, 10. 

1. He had carried himself well all along, from the very first day that he came 
into Asia; at all seasons. he manner of his entering in among them was 
such as nobody could find fault with. He appeared, from the first day they 
knew him, to be a man that aimed not only to do well, but to do good, where- 
ever he came. He was a man that was consistent with himself, and all of a 
piece. Take him where you would he was the same at all seasons, did not 
turn with the wind, nor change with the weather; but was uniform, like a die, 
that, throw it which way you will, lights on a square side. 

2. He had made it his business to serve the Lord; to promote the honour of 
God, and the interest of Christ and his kingdom among them. He never served 
himself, nor made himself a servant of men, of their lusts and humours, nor 
was hea time-server; but he madeit his business to serve the Lord. In his 
ministry, in his whole conversation, he proved himself what he wrote himself, 
“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ,” Rom. i. 1. ; 

3. He had done his work with all humility of mind, peta raaone tarecvoppoatvns , 
that is, in all instances of condescension, modesty, and self-abasement. Though 
he was one that God had put a great deal of honour upon, and dove a great 
deal of good by, yet he never took state upon him, nor kept people at a dis- 
tance; but conversed as freely and familiarly with the meanest for their good 
as if he had stood upon a level with them. He was willing to stoop to any 
service, and to make himself and his labours as_ cheap as they cuuld desire. 
Note, Those that would in any office serve the Lord, acceptably to him, and 
profitably to others, must do it with all humility of mind, Mat. xx. 26 27. 

4. He had always been very tender affectionate, and compassionate among 


xx. 24. Alford renders this verse, “‘ But I hold my life of no account, 


nor is it so precious to me as the finishing of my course.” “I do 
not value my life in comparison with the finishing my course.” This 


representation of his life and ministry as a “course” would have 


_ special force with those who had been accustomed to witness Grecian 


games, 
xx. 25. “ Among whom I have gone:” the word seems to imply 
frequent visitations in different places. He had been constantly 


going in and out amongst the different congregations. St. Paul’s 
assertion that they should see his face no more need not be regarded 
as anything but the conclusion which he drew from the dangers that 
were threatening him. As it is very probable that he was released 
after his first imprisonment at Rome, it is likely that he did visit his 
Asiatic converts again. 

xx. 27. “Counsel of God:” he may refer more specially to that 
part of the counsel or will of God which had reference to the admis- 
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them. He had served the Lord with many tears. Paul was herein like his 
Master, often in tears. In his praying he wept and made supplication, Hos xii.4. 
Jn his preaching, what he had told them before, he told them again, even 
weeping, Pail. ii. 18, In his concern for them, though his acquaintance with 
them was but of alate standing, yet so near did they lie to his heart, that he 
wept with them that wept, and mingled his tears with theirs upon every occa- 
sion, which was very endearing. 2 25 Sie 

5. He had struggled with many difficulties among them. — He went on in his 
work in the face of much opposition, many temptations, trials of his patience 
and courage, such discouragements as pers were sometimes temptations 
to him, as to Jeremiah in a like case, to say, “I will not speak any more in the 
name of the Lord,” Jer. xx. 8,9. These befel him by the lying in wait of the 
Jews, who still were plotting some mischief or other against him. Note, Those 
are the faithful servants of the Lord that continue to serve him in the midst 
of troubles and perils, that care not what enemies they make, so they can 
hut approve themselves to their Master, and make him their friend. | aul’s 
tears were owing to his temptations; his afflictions helped to excite his good 
affections. 

II. His preaching was likewise such as it should be, ver. 20, 21. He came to 
Ephesus to preach the Gospel of Christ among them; and he had been faithful 
both to them and to him that appointed him. ; 

1. He was a plain preacher, and one that delivered his message so as to be 
understood. This is intimated in two words: “I have shewed you, and have 
taught you.” He did not amuse them with nice speculations, nor lead them into 
and then lose them in the clouds of lofty notions and expressions; but he 
shewed them the plain truths of the Gospel, which were of greatest conse- 
quence and importance, and taught them as children are taught. I have 
shewed you the right way to happiness, and taught you to xo in it. 

2. He was a powerful preacher; intimated in his testifying to them. He 

reached as one upon oath, that was himself fully assured of the truth of what 
1e preached, and was desirous to convince them of it, and to influence and 
govern them by it. He preached the Gospel, not as a hawker proclaims news 
in the street, (it is all oue to him whether it be true or false,) but as a conscien- 
tious witness gives in his evidence at the bar, with the utmost seriousness and 
concern. Paul preached the Gospel as a testimony to them, if they received 
it; but as a testimony against them, if they rejected it. : : ‘ 

3. He was a profitable preacher; one that in all his preaching aimed at doing 
good to those he preached to. He studied that which was profitable unto them, 
which had a tendency to make them wise and good, wiser and better; to inform 
their judgments, and reform their hearts and lives. He preached 1a cvppépovta, 
such things as brought with them Divine light and heat and power to their 
souls. It is not enough not to preach that which is hurtful, which leads into 
error, or hardens in sin; but we must preach that which is profitable. “We 
do all things, dearly beloved, for your edifying.” Paul aimed to preach, not 
that which was pleasing, but that which was profitable, and to please only in 
order to profit. > tre : : y ey 

4. He was a painful preacher, very industrious and indefatigable in his work. 
He preached publicly, and from house to house. He did not contine himself 
to a corner when he had opportunity of preaching in the great congregation ; 
nor did he confine himself to the congregation when there was occasion for 
private and personal instruction. He was neither afraid nor ashamed to preach 
the Gospel publicly, nor did he grudge to bestow his pains privately, among 
afew, when there was occasion for it. He preached publicly to the flock that 
came together into the green pastures, and went from house to house to seek 
those that were weak and wandered; and did not think that the one would 
excuse him from the other, Ministers should, in their private visits, and as 
they go from house to house, discourse of those things which they have taught 
publicly, repeat them, inculeate them, and explain them, if it be needful; asking, 
‘Have ye understood all these things?” and especially, help them to apply 
jt to themselves, and their own case. God is said to teach his people to profit, 
Isa. x\viii. 17. ‘Those teach for God that teach people to profit. 

5. He was a faithful preacher. He not only preached that which was pro- 
fitable, but he preached every thing that he thoaght might be profitable, and 
kept back nothing; though the preaching of it might either cost him more 
pains, or be disobliging to some, and expose him to their ill-will. He declined 
not preaching whatever he thought might be profitable, though it was not 
fashionable, nor to some acceptable. He did not keep back reproofs when hay 
were necessary, and would be profitable, for fear of offending ; nor keep bac 
the preaching of the cross, though he knew it was to the Jews a stumbling- 
ns : ene to the Greeks foolishness, as the Romish missionaries in China 
ately did. 

6. He was a catholic preacher. He testified both to the Jews and also to 
the Greeks. ‘Though he was born and bred a Jew, and had an entire affection 
for that nation, and was trained up in their prejudices against the Gentiles, yet 
he did not therefore confine himself to the Jews and avoid the Gentiles; but 
preached as readily to them as to the Jews, and conversed as freely with them. 
And, on the other hand, though he was called to be the apostle of the Gentiles, 
and the Jews had an implacable enmity against him upon that score, had done 
him many an ill turn, and here, at Ephesus, were continually plotting against 
him, yet he did not therefore abandon them as reprobates, but continued to 
deal with them for their good. Ministers must preach the Gospel with impar- 
tiality; for they are ministers of Christ for the universal church. 

7. He was a truly Christian, evangelical preacher. He did not preach philo- 
sophical notions, or matters of doubtful disputation, nor did he preach politics, 
or intermeddle at all with affairs of state or the civil government; but he 
preached faith and repentance, the two great Gospel graces; the nature and 
necessity of them: these he urged upon all occasions. 

Ist. “ Repentance towards God.” ‘That those who by sin had gone away 
from God, and were going farther and farther from Him into a state of 
endless separation from him, should by true repentance look towards God, 
turn towards him, move towards him, and hasten to him. He preached repent- 
ance as God’s great command, ch. xvii. 30, which we must obey, ‘hat men 
should repent and turn to God, and do works meet for repentance;” so he 
explains it, ch. xxvi. 20. And he preached it as Christ’s gift, in order to the 
remission of sins, ch. v. 31, and directed eople to look up to him for it. 

2nd. “ Faith towards our Lord Jesus Ghrdst.” We must by repentance look 
towards God as our end; and by faith towards Christ as our way to God. 
Sin must by repentance be abandoned and forsaken, and then Christ must by 
faith be relied on for the pardon of sin. Our repentance towards God is not 
sufficient; we must have a true faith in Christ as our Redeemer and Saviour, 
consenting to him as our Lord and our God. For there is no coming to God, 
as penitent prodigals to a father, but in the strength and righteousness of Jesus 
Christ as Mediator. ¢ 

Such a preacher as this they all knew Paul had been; and if they will carry 
on the same work they must walk in the same spirit, in the same steps. 

Secondly. He declares his expectation of sufferings and afflictions in his 
present journey to Jerusalem, ver. 22—24. Let them not think that he quitted 
Asia now for fear of persecution; nv, he was so far from running away like 
a coward from the post of danger, that he was now like a hero hastening to 
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' ward circumstances, so that he may but finish his course with joy. 
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the high places of the field, where the battle was likely to be hottest. “Now, 
behold, | go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem;” which may be understood 
either, Ist. Of the certain foresight he had of trouble before him. Though he 


' was not yet bound in body, he was bound in spirit; he was in full expectation 


of trouble, and made it Ins daily business to prepare for it: he was bound m 
spirit, as all good Christians are poor in spirit, endeavouring to accommodate 
themselves to the will of God if they should be reduced to poverty. Or, 2nd 
Of the strong impulse he was under from the Spirit of God working upon kis 
spirit to go this Journey. “Igo bound in the spirit;” that is, firmly resolved 
to proceed, and well assured that it is by a Divine direction and influence that 
1am so, and not from any humour or design of my own. I go led by the Spirit, 
and bound to follow him, wherever he leads me. 

1. He doth not know particularly the things that shall befall him at Jeru- 
salem; whence the trouble shall spring, what shall be the occasion of it, what 
the circumstances, and to What degree it shall arise; God had not thought fit 
to reveal that to him. It is good for us to be kept in the dark concerning 
future events, that we may be always waiting on God, and waiting for him. 
When we go abroad, it should be with this theught, we “know not the things 
that shall befall us,” not what a day, or a night, or an hour may bring forth 
and therefore must refer ourselves to God; let him do with us as seemeth good 
in his eyes, and study to stand complete in his whole will. 

2. Yet he doth know, in general, that there is a storm before him; for the 

rophets, in every city he passed through, told him by the Holy Ghost, that 
»onds and afflictions did abide him. Besides the common notice given to all 
Christians and ministers to expect and prepare for sufferings, Paul had parti- 
cular intimations of an extraordinary trouble, greater and longer than any he 
had yet met with, that was now before him. 

3. He fixeth a brave and heroie resolution to go on with his work, notwith- 
it was a melancholy peal that was rung in his ears in every city, 
that bonds and afflictions did abide him, It was a hard case, for a poor man 
to labour continually to do good, and to be so ill treated for his pains. Now 
it is worth while to, inquire how he bore it. He was flesh and blood as well 
as other men; he was so, and yet, by the grace of God, he was enabled to go 
on with his work, and to look with a gracious and generous contempt upon 
all the difficulties and discouragements he met with in it. Let us take it 
from his own mouth here, ver. 24, where he speaks, not with obstinacy or 
ostentation, but with a holy, humble resolution; “ None of these things move 
me ;” all my care is to pruceed and to persevere in the way of my duty, and 
to finish well. Paul is here an example, 

Ist. Of holy courage and resolution in our work, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty and oppositions we meet with in it. He saw them before him, but he made 
nothing of them; “ None of these things move me,” ovdevds Aoyou morovpat,— 
make no account of them.’ He did not lay these things to heart; Christ and 
heaven lay there. None of those things moved him; that is, First. ‘hey did 
not drive him off from his work. He did not tack about, and go back again, 
when he saw the storm arise; but went on resolutely, preaching there where 
he knew how dear it would cost him. Secondly. They did not deprive him 
of his comfort, nor make him drive on heavily in his work. In the midst of 
troubles he was as one unconcerned; in his patience he possessed his soul, and 
when he was as sorrowful, yet he was always rejoicing, and in all things more 
than a conqueror. ‘Those that have their conversation in heaven can look 
down not only upon the common troubles of this earth, but upon the threaten- 
ing rage and malice of hell itself, and say that none of these things move them, 
as knowing that none of these things can hurt them. 

2nd. Of a holy contempt of life, and the continuance and comforts of it. 
“Neither count I my life dear to myself.” Life is sweet, and is naturally dear 
to us; “All that a man has will he give for his life;” but all that a man has, 
and life too, will he give, who understands himself aright, and his own interest, 
rather than lose the favour of God, and hazard eternal lite. Paul was of this 
mind. ‘Though to an eye of nature life is superlatively valuable, yet to an eye 
of faith it is comparatively despicable; it is not so dear, but it can be cheer- 
fully parted with for Christ. ‘This explains Zu. xiv. 26, where we are required 
to hate our own lives, not in a hasty passion, as Job and Jeremiah, but in a holy 


submission to the will of God, and a resolution to die for Christ rather than 


to deny him. 

3rd. Of a holy concern to go through with the work of life; which should 
be much more our care than to secure either the outward comforts of it, or 
the continuance of it. Blessed Paul counts not his life dear in comparison 
with this, and resolves in. the strength of Christ, Non propter vitum vivendi 
cba Sal peace That he never will, to save his life, lose the ends of living.’ 

e is willing to spend his life in labour, to hazard his life in dangerous services, 
to waste it in toilsome services; nay, to lay down his life in martyrdom, so he 
may but answer the great intentions of his birth, of his baptism, and ef his 
ordination to the apostleship. 

Two things this great and good man is in care about, and if he gain them, 
it is no matter to him what comes of life: 

First. That he may be found faithful to the trust reposed in him; that he 
may finish the ministry which he has received of the Lord Jesus, may do the 
work which he was sent into the world about, or rather, which he was sent 
into the church abont; that he might complete the service of his generation, 
might make full proof of his ministry; that he might go through the business 
of it, and others might reap the advantage of it to the utmost of what was 
designed ; that he might, as is said of the two witnesses, “finish his testimony,” 


Rev. xi. 7, and might not do his work by halves. Observe, 1st. The apostleship’ 


was a ministry both to Christ and to the souls of men; and they that were 
called to it considered more the ministry of it than the dignity or dominion 
of it. Andif the apostles did so, much more ought the pastors and teachers 
to do so, and to be in the church as those that serve. 2nd. ‘This ministry was 
received from the Lord Jesus, He intrusted them with it, and from him they 
received their charge; for him they do their work, in his name, in his strength, 
and to him they must give up their account. It was Christ that put them 
into the ministry, | Zim.i.12; it is he that carries them on in their ministry, 
and from him they have strength to do their services, and bear up under the 
hardships of it. 3rd. The work of this ministry was to “testify the Gospel 
of the grace of God,” to publish it to the world, to prove it, and to recommend 
it; and being the Gospel of the grace of God it has enough in it to recommend 
itself. It is a proof of God’s good-will to us, and a means of his good work in 
us; it shews him gracious towards us, and tends to make. us gracious, and so 
is the Gospel of th 

testify this; and desired not to live a day longer than he might be instrumental 
to spread the knowledge, and savour, and power of this Gospel. 

Secondly. That he may finish well. He cares nut when the period of his life 
comes, nor how, be it never so soon, never so sudden, never so sad as to out- 
Ist. He 
looks upon his life as a course, a race, so the word is. Our life is a race set 
before us, Heb, xii.1, "This intimates that we have our labours appointed us, 
for we were not sent into the world to be idle: and our limits appointed us, 
for we were not sent into the world to be here always; but to pass through 
the world, nay, to run through it, and it is soom run through; I may add, to 


sion of the Gentiles to the same privileges as the Jews. This 
“mystery”? Paul frequently represents as a part of God’s eternal 
counsels, and the preaching of which involved Paul in trial and 
suffering. (See Eph. i. 9; iii. 2—11.) 

xx. 28. “Overseers:” rather, as the word is elsewhere rendered, 
“bishops.” ‘The English version has hardly dealt fairly in this case 
with the sacred text, in rendering the word ‘ overseers,’ whereas it 
ought here, as in all other places, to have been ‘bishops,’ in order 
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that the fact of elders and bishops having been originally and apos- 
tolically synonymous might be apparent to the ordinary English 
reader, which now it is not” (Alford). 
‘i esa Compare the letter to the church of Ephesus (Rev. 
u, 1—7). 

xx. 32. Compare Eph. ii. 20—22. These and similar figures of 
speech may have been suggested by and certainly would be very 
applicable to those who lived in sight of the temple at Ephesus, espe. 


e grace of God. Paul made it the business of his life to - 
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run the gauntlet through it. 2nd. He counts upon the finishing of his course, 
and speaks of it as sure and near, and that which be had his thoughts con- 


tinually upon. Dying is the end of our race, when we come off either with . 
3rd. He is full of care to finish it well; which implies a | 


honour or shame. 
holy desire of obtaining, and a holy fear of coming short. Oh that I may but 
finish my course with joy; and then all will be well, perfectly and eternally 
well. 4th. He thinks nothing too much to do, or too hard to suffer, so that he 
might but finish well, finish with joy. We must look upon it as the business 
of our life to provide for a joyful death; that we may not only die safely, but 
die comfortably. 

Thirdly. Counting upon it that this was the last time they should see him, 
he appeals to their consciences concerning his integrity, and demands of them 
a testimony to it. 

1. He tells them that he was now taking his last leave of them; ver. 25, 
“T kuow that ye all, among whom I have” been conversant “ preaching the 
kingdom of God,” though you may have letters from me, shall never see my 
face again. When any of us part with our friends we may say, and should say, 
We know not that ever we shall see one another again; our friends may be 
removed, or we ourselves may. But Paul here speaks it with assurance by 
the Spirit of prophecy, that these Ephesians should see his face no more; and 
we cannot think that he who spoke so doubtfully of that which he was not 
sure of, ver. 22, “not knowing the things that shall befall me there,” should 
speak this with so much confidence, especially when he foresaw what a trouble 
it would be to his friends here, unless he had had a special warrant from the 
Spirit to say it; to whom I think they do wrong who suppose that, notwith- 
standing this, Paul did afterwards come to Ephesus and see them again. He 
would never have said thus solemnly, “‘ Now, behold I know it,” if he had not 
known it for certain. Not but that he foresaw that he had a great deal of time 
and work yet before him, but that his work would be cut out for him in other 
places, and in these parts he had no more to do. Here he had, for a great while, 
“cone about preaching the kingdom of God,” preaching down the kingdom of 
sin and Satan, and preaching up the authority and dominion of God in Christ; 
preaching the kingdom of glory as the end, and the kingdom of grace as the 
way. Many atime they had been glad to see his face in the pulpit, and saw it 
“as it had been the face of an angel.” If the feet of these messengers of peace 
were beautiful upon the mountains, what were their faces? But now they shall 
see his face no more. Note, We ought often to think of it, that those who now 
are preaching to us the kingdom of God, will shortly be removed, and we shall 
see their faces no more. “Ihe prophets, do they live for ever?” Yet a little 
while is their light with us. It concerns us, therefore, to improve it while we 
have it, that when we shall see their faces no more on earth, yet we may hope 
to look them in the face with comfort in the great day. 

2. He appeals to them concerning the faithful discharge of his ministry among 
them; ver. 26, Wherefore, seeing my ministry is at an end with you, it concerns 
both you and me to reflect and look back; and, Ist. He challengeth them to 
hep ht him unfaithful, or to have said or done any thing by which he had made 
rimself accessary to the ruin of any precious soul. “I am pure from the blood 
of ail men,” the blood of souls. This plainly refers to that of the prophet, 
Eze. xxxiii.6, where the blood of him that perisheth by the sword of the enemy 
is said to be required at the hand of the unfaithful watehman that did not give 
warning; You cannot say but I have given warning, and therefore no man’s 
blood can be laid at my door. If a minister has approved himself faithful, he 
may have this rejvicing in himself, ‘‘ Il am pure from the blood of all men,” and 
ought to have this testimony from others. 2nd. He therefore leaves the blood 
of them that perish upon their own heads, because they had fair warning given 
them, but they would not take it. 3rd. He charges these ministers to look to 
it, that they took care and pains as he had done; “Tam pure from the blood 
of all men,” see that you keep yourselves so too. “I take you to record this 
day ;” év ty annepov huépg,—I call this day to witness to you,’ so Streso. As 
sometimes the heavens and earth are appealed to, so here, this day shall bea 
witness; this parting day. 

3. He proves his own fidelity with this; ver. 27, “ For I have not shunned to 
declare unto you all the counsel of God.” Ist. He had preached to them 
nothing but the counsel of God, and had not added any inventions of his own; 
it was pure Gospel and nothing else, the will of God concerning your salva- 
tion. The Gospel is the counsel of God; it is admirably contrived by his 
wisdom, it is unalterably determined by his will, and it is kindly designed by 
his grace for our glory, 1 Cor. ii. 7. This counsel of God it is the business 
of ministers to declare. as it is revealed, and not otherwise, nor any farther. 
2nd. He had preached to them the whole counsel of God. As he had preached 
them the Gospel pure, so he had preached it them entire. He had gone over 
a body of divinity among them, that, having the truths of the Gospel opened 
to them methodically from first to last in order, they might the better under- 
stand them, by seeing them in their several connections with, and dependences 
upon, one another. 3rd. He had not shunned to do it;-had not wilfully or 
designedly avoided the declaring of any part of the counsel of-God. He had 
not, to save his own pains, declined preaching upon the most difficult parts 
of the Gospel; nor, to save his own credit, declined preaching upon the 
most plain and easy parts of it. He had not shunned preaching those doc- 
trines which he knew would be provoking to the watchful enemies of Chris- 
tianity, or displeasing to the careless professors of it, but faithfully took his 
work before him, whether they would bear or forbear. And thus it was that 
he kept himself pure from the blood of all men. t ; ? 

Fourthly. He chargeth them, as ministers, to be diligent and faithful in their 
work. 

1. He commits the care of the church at Ephesus, that is, the saints, the 
Christians that were there, and thereabouts, ph. i. 1, to them; who, though 
doubtless they were so numerous that they could not all meet in one place 
but worshipped God in several congregations, under the conduct of several 
ministers, yet are called here one flock, because they not only agreed in one 
faith, as they did with all Christian churches, but in many instances they kept 
up communion one with another. To these elders, or presbyters, the apostle 
here, upon the actual foresight of his own final leaving them, commits the 
government of this church, and tells them that, not he, but “the Holy Ghost 
had made them overseers,” éxicxézous, bishops of this flock; you that are pres- 
byters are bishops, bishops of the Holy Ghost’s making, that are to take the 
oversight of this part of the church of God, 1 Pet. v. 1,2; Tit.i.5,7. While 
Paul was present at Ephesus, he presided in all the affairs of that church, 
which made the elders loath to part with him; but now this “eagle, tirs up 
the nest, flutters over her young,” now they begin to be fledgi.d, they must 
learn to fly themselves, and to act without him, for the Holy Ghost had made 
them overseers, They took not this honour to themselves, nor was it conferred 
upon them by any prince or potentate, but the Holy Ghost in them qualified 
them for, and entidhed them to, this great undertaking; “the Holy Ghost fell 
upon them,” ch. xix. 6. The Holy Ghost also directed them that chose and 
called and ordained them to this work in answer to prayer. 

2. He commanded them to mind the work to which they were called. 
Dignity calls for auky. If the Holy Ghost has made them overseers of the 
Hock. that is, shepherds, they must be true to their trust. 


cially as the foundation of that temple had been laid with great 
eare and trouble, owing to the soft nature of the ground where it 
was built. Large blocks of stone were laid down to form a firm foun- 
dation. 

xx. 35. “ All things:” rather, “in all things,” in all ways, by 
example. The saying of our Lord here quoted by Paul is not found 
in the Gospels. But there must have been several sayings of his 
treasured up in the minds of his first disciples, which, though not 
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Ist. They must take heed to themselves in the first place, must have a very 
jealous eye upon all the motions of their own souls, and upon all they said and 
did; must walk cireumspectly, and know how to behave themselves aright in 
tne house of God, in which they were now advanced to the office of stewards, 
You have many eyes upon you, some to take example by you, others to pick 
quarrels with you; and therefore you ought to “take heed to yourselves.” 
Chose are not likely to be skilful or faithful keepers of others’ vineyards that 
do not keep their own. 

2nd. “Lake heed to the flock, to all the flock;” some to one part of it, others 
to another, according as your call and opportunity is; but see that no part 
of it be neglected among you. Ministers must not only take heed to their own 
souls, but must have a constant regard to the souls of those who are under 
their charge, as shepherds have to their sheep, that they may receive no damage. 
“Take heed to all the flock,” that none of them either of themselves wander 
from the fold or be seized by the beasts of prey; that none of them be missing 
or misearry through your neglect. : 

3rd. They must “feed the church of God,” must do all the parts of the 
shepherd’s office ; must lead the sheep of Christ into the green pastures; must 
lay meat before them; must do what they can to heal those that are distem- 
pered, and have no appetite to their meat; must feed them with wholesome 
doctrine, with a tender evangelical discipline, and must see that nothing be 
wanting that is necessary in order to their being nourished up to eternal life. 
There is need of pastors, not only to gather the church of God by the bring- 
yee of those that are without, but to feed it by building up those that are 
within. 

4th. They must watch, ver. 31, as shepherds keep watch over their flocks 
by night; must be awake, and wakeful; must not give way to spiritual sloth 
and slumber; but must stir up themselves to their business, and closely attend 
it. “ Watch thou in all things,” 2 Zim. iv.5; watch against every thing that 
will be hurtful to the flock, and watch to every thing that will be advantageous 
to it; improve every opportunity of doing it a kindness. 

3. He gives them several good reasons why they should mind the business 
of their ministry. 

ist. Let them consider the interest of their Master, and his concern for the 
flock that was committed to their charge; ver. 28, it is “the church which he 
has purchased with his own blood.” First. It is his own; you are but his 
servants to take care of it for him. It is your honour that you are employed 
for God, who will own you in his service. But then your carelessness and 
treachery is so much the worse if you neglect your work, for you wrong God 
and are false to him. From him you received the trust, and to him you must 
give up your account, and therefore, “ Take heed to yourselves.” And if it be 
the church of God, he creer’ should shew your love to him by feeding his 
sheep and lambs. Secondly. He hath purchased it. ‘Che world is God’s by 
right of creation, but the church is his by right of redemption; and therefore 
it ought to be dear to us, for it was dear to him, because it cost him dear, and 
we cannot better shew it than by feeding his sheep and his lambs. Thirdly. 
This chureh of God is what he has purchased, not as Israel of old, when he 
ave men for them, and people for their life, Zsa. xliii. 3, 4, but “with his own 
blood.” ‘This proves that Christ is God, for he is called so here, where yet he 
is said to purchase the church with his own blood. The blood was his as man, 
yet so close is this union between the Divine and human nature, that it is here 
called the blood of God—for it was the blood of him who is God—and his being 
so put such a dignity and worth into it as made it both a valuable ransom of 
us from all evil, and a valuable purchase for us of all good, nay, a purchase 
of us to Christ, to be to hima peculiar pecple. “Thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me.” In consideration of this, therefore, “ feed the church of God,” 
because it is purchased at so dear arate. Did Christ lay down his life to pur- 
chase it, and shall his ministers be wanting in any care and pains to feed it? 
Their neglect of its true interest is a contempt of the blood that purchased it. 

2nd. Let them consider the danger that the flock was in of being made a prey 
to its adversaries, ver. 29, 30. If the flock be thus precious, upon the account 
of its relation to God, and its redemption by Christ, then you are concerned to 
take heed both to yourselves and to it. Here are reasons for both. 

First. “Take heed to the flock,” for wolves are abroad that seek to devour: 
ver. 29, “I know this, that after my departing grievous wolves shall enter 
in among you.” Ist. Some understand it of persecutors, that will inform 
against the Christians, and incense the magistrates against them, and will have 
no compassion on the flock. They thought, because while Paul was with them 
the rage of the Jews was most against him, that when he was gone out of the 
country they shouid be quiet. No, saith he, after my departing you will find 
the persecuting spirit still working; therefore take heed to the flock, confirm 
them in the faith, comfort and encourage them, that they may not either leave 
Christ for fear of suffering or lose their peace and comfort in their sufferings. 
Ministers must take a more than ordinary care of the fluck in times of perse- 
cution. 2nd. It is rather to be understood of seducers and false teachers. 
Probably he has an eye to those of the circumcision, that preached up the cere- 
monial law ; these he calls grievous wolves, for thougn they came in sheep's 
clothing, nay, in shepherds’ clothing, they made mischief in the congregations 
of Christians, sowed discord among them, drew away many from the pure 
Gospel of Christ, and did all they could to blemish and defame those that 
adhered to it; not sparing the most valuable members of the flock ; did stir up 
hese whom they could influence to bite and devour them, Gal. v. 15; therefore 
they are called dogs, Phil. iii. 2, as here wolves. While Paul was at Ephesus 
they kept away, for they durst not face him; but when he was gone, then they 
entered in among them, and sowed their tares where he had sown the good 
seed. Therefore take heed to the flock, and do all you can to establish them in 
the truth, and to arm them against the insinuations of the false teachers. 

Secondl, . “Take heed to yourselves,” for some shepherds will apostatize; 
ver, 30, ‘‘ also of your own selves.” Among the members, nay, perhaps among the 
ministers of your own church, among you that I am now speaking to, (though 
Tam willing to hope it dota not go so far as that,) “shall men arise, speakin 
perverse things;” that is things contrary to the right rule of the Gospel, an 
destructive of the great intentions of it. Nay, they will pervert some sayings 
of the Gospel, and wrest them to make them patronize their errors, 2 Pet. iii. i6. 
Even those that were well thought of among you, and that you had confidence 
in, will grow proud, and conceited, and opinionative, and will refine upon the 
Gospel; and will pretend with more nice and curious speculations to advance 
you to a higher form; but it is “to draw away disciples after them,” to make 
a party for themselves, that shall admire them, and be led by them, and pin 
their faith upon their sleeve. Some read it, ‘to draw away the disciples after 
them;" those that are already disciples of Christ, draw them from him to 
follow them. ‘Therefore “take heed to yourselves.” When you are told that 
some of you shall betray the Gospel, you are each of you concerned to ask, “ Is 
This was there fulfilled in Phygellus 
and Hermogenes, who turned away from Paul and the doctrine he had 
preached, 2 Tim. i. 15; and “in Hymeneus, and Philetus, who, concerning the 
truth, erred, and overthrew the faith of some,” 2 Tim. li. 18, which explains 
this here. But, though there were some such seducers in the church of 
Ephesus, yet it should seem, by St, Paul’s epistle to that church, wherein 


formally reduced to writing, would be preserved for some time in the 
Church. His whole teaching and life taught the lesson, independently 
of any formal saying. 

xxi. 1. “Were gotten from them:” rather, “had torn ourselves 
away.” ‘The word expresses the painfulness and difficulty of the 
parting. “Came with a straight course,” or “ran straight,” or, as 
we should say, ‘ran before the wind;” the phrase implying fair 
weather and a favourable wind. 


’ 
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we do not find such complaints and reprehensions as we meet with in some {; 
other of his epistles, that that church was not so much infested with false | 
teachers, at least not so much infected with their false doctrine, as some other 
crurches were; but its peace and purity were preserved by the blessing of |) 
God on the pains and vigilance of these presbyters, to whom the apostle, in the 
ectual foresight and consideration of the rise of heresies and schisms, as well 
as of his own death, committed the government of this church. | . : 
3rd. Let them consider the great pains that Paul had taken in planting this 
church; ver: 31, “Remember that by the space of three years * (for so long he 
had been preaching in Ephesus and the parts adjacent) “ 1 ceased not to warn 
every one night and day with tears ;’ and be not you negligent in building upon 
that foundation which I was so diligent to lay. rst. Paul, like a faithful 
watchman, had warned them; and by the warnings he gave men of the danger 
of their continuing in their Judaism and heathenism he prevailed with them 
to embrace Christianity. Secondly. He warned every one. Besides the public 
warnings he gave in his preaching, he applied himself to particular persons, 
aceording as he saw their case called for it, which he had something to say 
peculiarto. Thirdly. He was constant in giving warning. He warned them night 
and day; his time was filled up with this work. In the night, when he should 
have been reposing himself, he was dealing with those he could not get to 
speak with in the day,about their souls. ourthly. He was indefatigable in it. 
He ceased not to warn. Though they were never so obstinate against his warn- 
ings, yet he did not cease to warn, not knowing but that at length they might 
by the grace of God be overcome. ‘Though they were never so pliable to his 
warnings, yet he did not think that’ would be a sufficient excuse for him to. 
desist; but still he warned them that were righteous, not to turn from their 
righteousness, as he had warned them when they were wicked to turn from 
their wickedness, ze. iii. 18—2l. Fifthly. He spoke to them about their souls 
with a great deal of affection and concern. He warned them with tears. As 
he had served the Lord, so he had served them, with many tears, ver. 19. He 
warned them with tears of compassion, thereby shewing how much he was 
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himself affected with their misery and danger in a sinful state and way, that he 
might affect them with it. ‘Thus Paul had begun the good work at Ephesus, 
thus free had he been of his pains, and why then should they be sparing of their 
pains in carrying it on? 

Fifthly. He recommends them to a Divine conduct and influence; ver. 32, 
* And now, brethren,” having given you this solemm charge and caution, “I 
commend you to God.” Now | have said what | have to say, “the Lord be 
with you.” Imust leave you, but Lleave you in good hands. They were in 
eare what would become of them, how they should go on in their work, break 
through their difficulties, and what provision would be made for them and 
their families. In answer to all these perplexities, Paul directs them tu look 
up to God with an eye of faith, and beseeches God to look down on them with 
an eye of favour. 

1. See here to whom he commends them. He calls them brethren, not onl 
as Christians, but as ministers, and hereby encourageth them to hope in God, 
as he had dene; for they and he were brethren. 

Ist. He commends them to God; begs of God to provide for them, to take 
eare of them, and to supply all their needs, and encourages them to east all 
their care upon him, with an assurance that he eared for them. Whatever you 
want, go to God, let your eye be ever towards him, and your dependence upon 
him, in all your straits and difficulties; and let this be your comfort, that you 
have a God to go to, a God all-sutticient. “I commend you to God;” that 
is, to his providence, and to the protection and care of that. It is enough 
that, whoever we are separated from, still we have God nigh unto us, 
1 Pet. iv. 19. 

2nd. He commends them “to the word of his grace;” by which some under- 
stand Christ. He is the Word, Jno. i. 1, the Word of life, because life is 
treasured up for us inhim, 1 Jno. i. 1; and in the same sense he is here called 
the Word of God’s grace, because “from his fulness we receive grace for 
grace.” He commends them to Christ, puts them in his hand, as being his 
servants whom he would in a particular manner take care of. Paul commends 
them not only to God and to his providence, but to Christ and his grace, as 
Christ himself did his disciples when he was leaving them, “ Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.’ It comes much to one, if by the word of his grace we 
understand the Gospel of Christ; for it is Christ in the word that is nigh unto 
us for our support and encouragement, and his word is spirit and life. You will 
find much relief by acting faith on the providence of God, but much more by 
acting faith on the promises of the Gospel. He commends them to the word 
of Christ’s grace which he spoke to his disciples when he sent them forth, 
the commission he gave them, with assurance that he would be with them 
always to the end of the world; take hold of that word, and God give you the 
benefit and comfort of it, and you need no more. He commends them to the 
word of Gud’s grace, not ouly as the foundation of their hope, and the foun- 
tain of their joy, but as the rule of their walking. ‘I commend you to God,” 
as your Master whom you are to serve, and I have found him a good Master: 
“and to the word of his grace,” as cutting you out your work, and by whieh 
te are to govern yourselves. Observe the precepts of this word, and then 
ive upon the promises of it. 

2. See here what he commends them to the word of God’s grace for. Not so 
much for a protection from their enemies, or a provision for their families, as 
for the spiritual blessings which they needed, and ought most to value. The 
had received and were intrusted to preach the Gospel of the grace of Go 
Now he Serine Wie them to Sor a 

ist. For their edification. It is “able,” the Spirit of grace workin ith i 
and by it, “to build you up,” and you may depend upon that, while Lag 
close to it, and are deriving daily from it. Though you are already furnished 
with good gifts, yet that is able to build you up; there is that in it which you 
need to be better acquainted with, and more affected with. Note, Ministers 
in preaching the word of grace must aim at their own edification as well as at 
the edification of others. The most grown Christians, while they are in this 
world, are capable of growing, and they will find the word of grace to have 
rte more and more in it to contribute to their growth. It is still able to build 

nem up. 

2nd. For their glorification. It is “able to give you an inherita 
them which are sanctified.” The word of God’s grace gives it Maeanieate 
gives the knowledge of it; for “life and immortality are brought to light by 
the Gospel;” but as it gives the promise of it, the promise of a God that 
cannot lie, and which is yea and amen in Christ. And by the word, as the 
ordinary vehicle, the Spirit of grace is given, (ch. x. 44,) to be the seal of the 
promise, and the earnest of the eternal life promised. And thus it is the word 
of God’s grace that gives us the inheritance. Note, First. Heaven is an 
inheritance, which gives an indefeasable right to: all the heirs. It is an 
inheritance like that of the Israelites in Canaan, which was by promise, and 
yet by lot, but was sure to all the seed. Secondly. This inheritance is entailed 
upon and secured to all those, and those only, that are sanctified; for, as those 
cannot be welcome guests to the holy God, or the holy society above, that are 
unsanctified, so really heaven would be no heaven to them. But to all that are 
sanctified, that are born again, and on whom the image of God is renewed, it is 
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as sure as almighty power and eternal truth can make it. Those, therefore, 
that would make out a title to that inheritance, must make it sure that they 
are among the sanctified, are joined to them, and incorporated with them, and 
partake of the same image and nature; for we cannot expect to be amung the 
glorified hereafter, unless we be among the sanctified here. 

Sixthly. He recommends himself to them as an example of indifferency to this 
world, and to every thing in it, which, if they would walk in the same spirit, 
and in the same steps, they would find to contribute greatly to their easy and 
comfortable passage through it. He had recommended them to God, and to 
the word of his grace for spiritual blessings, which without doubt are the 
best blessings. But what shall they do for food for their families, and agree- 
able subsistence for themselves, and portions for their children? As to these, 
Paul saith, Do as I did. And how was that? He here tells them, 

1. That he never aimed at worldly wealth; ver. 33, “1 have coveted no man’s 
silver, or gold, or apparel,” nor do you, and then you will be easy. ‘here were 
many in Ephesus, and many of those that had embraced the Christian faith, 
who were rich, had a deal of money, and plate, and rich furniture, and wore 
very good clothes, and made a very good appearance. Now, ist. Paul was 
not ambitious to live like them; we may take it in that sense. i never coveted 
to have so much silver and gold at command as I see others have; nor to wear 
such rich clothes as I see others wear; I neither condemn them, nor envy 
them; I can live comfortably and usefully without living great. The false 
apostles desired to make a fair show in the flesh, Gal. vi. 12, to make a figure 
in the world; but Paul did not do so; he knew how to want, and how to be 
abased. 2nd. He was not greedy to receive from them either silver, or gold, 
or apparel; so far from being always craving, that he was not so much as 
coveting, nor desired them to allow him so and so for his pains among them, 
but was content with such things as he had. He never made a gain of them, 
2 Cor. xii. 14. He could not only say with Moses, Num. xvi. 15, and with 
Samuel, 1 Sam. xii. 3, 5, ‘“‘ Whose ox have I taken, or whom have I defrauded ?” 
but whose kindness have I coveted or asked? or to whom have L been bur- 
thensome? He protests against desiring a gift, Phil. iv. 17. 

z. That he had worked for his living, and taken a deal of pains to get bread; 
ver. 34, “Yea, you yourselves know,” and have been eyewitnesses of it, “that 
these hands” of mine “have ministered to my necessities, and to them that 
were with me.” You have seen me busy early and late, cutting out tents and 
making them up; and, they being commonly made of leather, it was very hard. 
work. Observe, Ist. Paul was sometimes reduced to necessities, and the 
want of the common supports of life, though he was so great a favourite of 
Heaven, and so great a blessing to this earth. What an unthinking, unkind, 
and ungrateful world is this, that could let such a man as Paul be poor in it? 
2nd. He desired no more than to have his necessities supplied. e did not 
work at his calling to enrich himself, but to maintain himself with food and 
raiment. 3rd. When he was to earn his bread, he did it by a manual occupa- 
tion. Paul had a head and a tongue that he might have got mOnes Oy 3 but 
they were these hands, saith he, that ministered to my necessities. hat pity 
was it that those hands, by the laying on of which the Holy Ghost had been so 
often conferred, those hands by which God had wrought special miracles, and 
both these at Ephesus too, ch. xix. 6, 11, should there be obliged to lay them- 
selves to the needle and shears, the awl and tacking-end, in tent-making 
purely to get bread! Paul puts these presbyters, and others in them, in min 
of this, that they may not think it strange if they be thus neglected, and yet to 
go on in their work, and make the best shift they can to live; the less encou- 
ragement they have from men, the more they shall have from God. 4th. He 
worked not only for himself, but for the support of them also that were with 
him. ‘That was hard, indeed; it had better become them to have worked for 
him, to maintain him as their tutor, than he for them. But so it is; those that 
are willing to take the labouring oar will find those about them willing they 
should have it. If Paul will work for the maintenance of his companions, he is 
welcome to do it. 

3. ‘Chat even then when he worked for the supply of his own necessities, yet 
he spared something out of what he got for the relief of others; for this he 
here obliges them to do; ver. 35, “1 have shewed you all things;” that is, in 
all the parts of your duty I have set you your copy, and given you a good 
example, and particularly in this, “that so labouring, you ought to support the 
weak.” Some understand it of their supporting the taith-of weak believers by 
removing the prejudices which some conceived against Christianity, as if the 
preachers of it made a gainful trade of their preaching, and that the Gospel 
was only a trick to get money by, and pick people’s pockets. Now, that you 
may cut off occasion from those that seek occasion to reproach us, and so may 
support the weak among us, you would do well for the present to get your 
livelihood by the labour of your hands, and not to depend upon your ministry. 
But L rather understand it of their helping to support the sick and the poor, 
and those that could not labour; because it agrees with Paul’s exhortation, 
Eph. iv. 28, “ Let him labour, working with his hands, that he may have to give 
to him that needeth.” We must labour in an honest employment, not only that 
we may be able to live, but that we may be able to give. 

This might seem a hard saying, and therefore Paul backs it with a saying of 
our Master’s, which he would have them always to remember, These words 
our Lord Jesus said. It should seem they were words he often used to his 
disciples. When he himself did so much good gratis, and bade them do so too, 
Mat. x. 8, 9, he added this saying, which though nowhere recorded by the 
evangelists, yet Paul had by word of mouth from Peter, or some other of the 
disciples, and an excellent saying it is, and has something of a paradox in it: 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” It is (saith Dr. Tillotson) a par- 
ticular endearment of this admirable saying of our Saviour’s to us, that being 
omitted by the evangelists, and in danger of being lost and forgotten, it was 
thus happily retrieved by St. Paul, and recorded by St. Luke. It is more 
blessed to give to others than to receive from others; not only more blessed to 
be rich, and so on the giving hand, than to be poor, and so on the receiving 
hand—every one will own that; but more blessed to do good with what we 
have, be it much or little, than to increase it, and make it more. The sentiment 
of the children of this world is contrary to this. They are afraid of giving; This 

iving, they say, undoes us all; but they are in hope of getting, “every one for 
his gain from his quarter,” Jsa. lvi. 11; clear gain with them is the most blessed 
thing that can be. But Christ tells us “It is more blessed,” more excellent in 
itself, an evidence of a more excellent disposition of mind, and the way toa 
better blessedness at last, ‘‘to give than to receive.” It make us more like to 
God, who gives to all, and receives from none; and to the Lord Jesus, who 
went about doing good. It is more blessed to give our pains, than to receive 
pay for it, and what we should delight to do, if the necessities of ourselves 
and families would admit it. It is more pleasant to do good to the grateful, but 
it is more honourable to do good to the ungrateful; for then we have God to 
be our paymaster, who will reward in the resurrection of the just what has 
not otherwise been recompensed. 


36 And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled 
down, and prayed with them all. 37 And they all 
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ing that the land appeared to rise quickly. “The word, in reference 
to sea-voyages, means ‘to see land, to bring land into view,’ by a 
similar figure of speech to that in which our sailors speak of 
‘making land.’ So ‘ open’ is used by our sailors. The grammatical 
construction in the Greek is peculiar: but confusions of grammar are 
common in the language of sailors. Thus an English seaman speaks 
of ‘rising the land,’ which is exactly whatis meant here” (Con) beare 
640 


xxi. 3. “ Discovered :” “sighted; ” a nautical expression, imply- 


and Howson). “Tyre :” a maritime city of Pheenicia, and also an island 
at ashort distance. At the time of the siege by Alexander, Tyre was 
boilt upon theisland. Alexander, however, united it to the main land, 
and from that time it stood upon a peninsula. It was celebrated for 
its purple dye, extracted from the shell-fish found on the coast. It 
depended greatly upon the adjacent country of Palestine for supplies 
of food (see chap. xii. 20). 

xxi. 4, “Having sought out the disciples.” Paul may have visited 
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wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him, 
88 Sorrowing most of all for the words which he 
spake, that they should see his face no more. And 
they accompanied him unto the ship. 


After the parting sermon that Paul preached to the elders of Ephesus, which 
was very affecting, we have here the parting prayer and tears, which were yet 
more affecting. We can scarcely read the account here given of them, and 
meditate upon them, with dry eyes. 
rirst. They parted with prayer; ver. 36, “ And when he had thus spoken, he 
iin+eled down, and prayed with them all.” And no doubt it was a prayer every 
way suited to the present mournful oceasion. He committed them to God in 
tha payee prayed that he would not leave them, but continue his presence 
with them. 

. It was a joint prayer. He not only prayed for them, but prayed with 
them, prayed with them all, that they might put up the same petitions for 
themselves, and one another, that he put up to God for them all; and that 
they might learn what to ask of God for themselves, when he was gone. 
Pulliec prayers are so far from being intended to supersede our own secret 
prayers, and make them needless, that they are designed to quicken and encou- 
rage them, and to direct usin them, When we are alone, we should pray over 
the orayers that our ministers have put up with us. 

2. It was an humble, reverent prayer. This was expressed by the posture 
they used. He kneeled down and prayed with them, which is the most proper 
gesture in prayer, and significant both of adoration and of petition, especially 
age for the forgiveness of sin. St. Paul used it much, “ 1 bow my knees,” 

‘ph. iii. 14. 

3. It was a prayer after sermon. And we may suppose he prayed over what 
he had preached. He had committed the care of the church at Ephesus to 
those elders, and now he prays that God would enable them faithfully to 
discharge this great trust reposed in them, and would give them those mea- 
sures of wisdom and grace which it required. He prayed for the flock, and 
all that belonged to it, that the great Shepherd of the sheep would take care 
of them all, and keep them from being a prey to the grievous wolves. Thus he 
taught those ministers to pray for those they preached to, that they might not 
labour in vain. 

4. It was a parting prayer; which might be likely to leave lasting impres- 
sions, as the farewell sermon did. It is good for friends when they part to 


part with prayer; that, by praying together just at parting, they may be | 


enabled to pray the more feelingly one for another when they are parted, 
which is one part of our Christian duty, and an improvement of the com- 
munion of saints. “The Lord watch between us,” and watch over us both, 
“when we are absent the one from the other,” is a good parting prayer, 
Gen. xxxi. 49. As also that our next miorvee may be either nearer heaven 
or in heaven. Paul here followed the example of Christ, who, when he took 
ss of his disciples, after he had preached to them, prayed with them all, 

no. xvii. 1. 

Secondly. They parted with tears, abundance of tears, and most affectionate 
embraces, ver. 37, 38. 

1. “They all wept sore.” We have reason to think that Paul himself began. 
Though he was determined to go, and saw his call clear to other work, yet he 
was sorry in his heart to leave them, and many a tear it cost him. He that was so 
often in tears while he was with them, ver. 19, 31, no doubt shed many at parting, 
80 watering what he had sown among them. But the notice is taken of their 
tears: ‘‘they all wept sore,” there was not a dry eye among them. And it is 
probable the affectionate expressions Paul used in prayer set them a weeping. 

“hese were tears of love and mutual endearment, like those of Jonathan and 
David, when they were forced to part, and ““ wept one with another until” (as 
if they wept for strife) “ David exceeded,” 1 Sam. xx. 41. 

2. They “fell upon Paul’s neck, and kissed him,” all, one after another, each 
bewailing his own loss. How can I part with this dear creature, this blessed 
Paul, saith one, in whom my life is in a manner bound up? Farewell, my dear 
friend, saith another, a thousand thanks to thee, and ten thousand to God for 
thee, and for all the pains thou_hast taken with me for my good. And must 
we part? saith another;.must I lose my spiritual father, nurse, and guide? 
What will become of us now, saith another, when we shall no more have him 
to apply to and receive direction from? What shall I do, if the Lord take 
away my master from my head? “ My father, my father, the chariot of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof.” Note, Those that are most loving are commonly 
best peloved. Paul, that was a most affectionate friend himself, had friends that 
were very affectionate to him. These tears at parting with Paul were a grate- 
ful return for all the tears he had shed in preaching to them, and praying with 
them. ‘“ He that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 

3. That which cut them to the heart thus, and made this place such a Bochim, 


such a place of weepers, was that word which Paul spake, that he was certain 


“they should see his face no more.” If he had given them directions to follow 
him, as he did to those that were his usual companions, or avy intimation that he 
would come hereafter and make them a visit, they could have borne this part- 
ing pretty well; but when they are told that they shall see his face no more in 
this world, that it is a final farewell they are now giving and taking, this makes 
it a great mourning; it makes the farewell just like a funeral, and puts them 
into this passion of weeping. There were other things for which they sor- 
rowed, that they should want the benefit of his public performances, und see 
him no longer presiding in their assemblies; should have none of his personal 
counsels and comforts. And we hope they sorrowed for their own sin in not 
profiting more by his labours while they had him among them, and which had 
provoked God to order his remove. ut that which gave the most sensible 
accent to their grief was, “that they should see his face no more.” And when 
our friends are separated from us by death, this is that consideration with 
which we raise up our mourning, that we shall see their faces no more. But 
we complain not of this as those that have no hope; for if our friends died in 
Christ, and we live to him, they are gone to see od’s face, to behold his glory, 
with the reflection of which their faces shine, and we hope to be with them 
shortly. ‘Though we shall see their faces no more in this world, we hope to 
+ em again in a better world, and to be there together for ever, aud with 
the Lerd. 

Lastly. “They accompanied him unto the ship ;” partly to shew their respect 
to him, they would bring him on his way as far as they could; and partly that 
they might have a little more of his company and conversation. If it must be 
the last interview, they will have as much from him as they can, and see the 
last of him. And we have reason to think, when they came to the water side, 
and he was to go on board, their tears and embraces were repeated; for loath 
to part bids oft farewell. But this was a comfort to both sides, and soon 
turned this tide of passion, that the presence of Christ both went with him, 
and stayed with them. 


Tyre before, when he went to Syria and Cilicia (Gal. i. 21; and 
again chap. xv. 41). ‘The notice here is very important, that these 
Tyrian disciples said to Paul by the Spirit that he should not go up to 
Jerusalem, and yet he went thither, and as he himself declares, bound 
in the spirit by the leading of God. We thus have an instance of that 
which Paul asserts (1 Cor. xiv. 32), that the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to prophets, i.e., that the revelation made by the Holy Spirit to 
each man’s spirit was under the influence of that man’s will and tem- 
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We have with a great deal of pleasure attended the apostle in his travels thr.ughout the 
Gentile nations to preach the Gospel, and have seen a great harvest of sov s gathered 
in to Christ; there we have seen likewise what persecutions he endured, yet still out 
of them all the Lord presently delivered him, 2 Tim. iii. 1. But now we are to attend 
him to Jerusalem, and there into lasting bonds. the days of his service now seem to 
be over, and nothing to remain but days of suffering, days of darkness, for they are 
many. It is a thousand pities that such a workman should be laid aside; yet so it 
is, and we niust not only acquiesce, as his friends then did, saying, “ The will of the 
Lord be done;” but we must believe, and shall find reason to do so, that Paul in the 
prison, and at the bar, is as truly glorifying God, and serving Christ’s interest, as Paul 
in the pulpit was. In this chapter we have, I. A journal of Paul’s voyage froin 
Ephesus to Cxsarea, the next seaport to Jerusalem, some places he touched at, and his 
landing there, ver. 1—7. II. The struggles he had with his friends at Caesarea, who 
mightily opposed his going up to Jerusalem, but could not prevail, ver. 8—14. III. 
Paul's journey from Czsarea to Jerusalem, and the kind entertainment which the 
Christians there gave him, ver. 15—17. 1V. The compliance with the persuasions of 
the brethren there, who advised him so far to compliment the Jews, as to go purify 
himself with an offering in the temple, as if he had had a vow, that it might appear 
he was no such enemy to the Mosaic rites and ceremonies as he was reported to be, 
ver. 18—26. V. The turning of this very thing against him by the Jews, and the 
apprehending of him in the temple as a criminal thereupon, ver. 27—30. VI. The 
fair escape he had of being pulled to pieces by the rabble, and the taking of him into 
fair and legal custody by the chief captain, who permitted him to speak for himself to 
the people, ver. 31—40; and so we have him made a prisoner, and shall never have him 
otherwise to the end of the history of this book. 


> ND it came to pass, that after 
we were gotten from them, and 
had launched, we came with a 
straight course unto Coos, and 
the day following unto Rhodes, 
and from thence unto Patara: 
) 2 And finding a ship sailing 
over unto Phenicia, we went 
aboard, and set forth. 3 Now 


= 
RHODES.—ver. I. 


when we had discovered Cyprus, we left it on the 
left hand, and sailed into Syria, and landed at 'I'yre: 
for there the ship was to unlade her burden. 4 And 
finding disciples, we tarried there seven days: \ ho 
said to Paul through the Spirit, that he should not 

o up to Jerusalem. 5 And when we had accow- 
plished those days, we departed and went our way ; 


PTOLEMAIS,—Ver, 7. 


perament, moulded by and taking the form of his own capacities and 
resolves. So here, these 'lyrian prophets knew by the Spirit which 
testified in every city that bonds and imprisonment awaited Paul. 
This appears to have been announced by them, shaped and intensi- 
fied by their own intense love and anxiety for him who was probably 
their father in the faith, But he paid no regard to the prohibition, 
being himself under a leading of the same Spirit too plain for him to 
mistake it’’ (Alford). 
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and they all brought us on our way, with wives and 
children, till we were out of the city: and we kneeled 
down on the shore, and prayed. 6 And when we 
had taken our leave one of another, we took ship ; 
and they returned home again. 7 And when we 
had finished our course from Tyre, we came to 


wo 


Ptolemais, and saluted the brethren, and abode 
with them one day. 


We may observe here cy f 

First. How much ado Paul had to get clear from Ephesus, intimated in the 
first words of the chapter, “after we were gotten from them,” were drawn 
from them as by violence. it was a force put upon both sides; Paul was loath 
to leave them, and they were as loath to part with him, and yet there was no 
remedy but so it must be. When good people are taken away by death, they 
are as it were gotten from their friends here below, who struggled hard to 
have detained them if possible. , 

Secondly. What a prosperous voyage they had from thence. Without any 
difficulty they came with a straight course, by direct sailing, to Coos, a famous 
island in Greece; the next day to Rhodes, talked of for the Colossus there ; 
thence to Patara, a famous port, the metropolis of Lycia, ver. 1; there they 
very happily found “a ship sailing over unto Phenicia,” the very course they 
were steering, ver. 2. Providence must be acknowledged when things happen 
thus opportunely, and we are favoured in some little circumstances that con- 
tribute to the expediting of our affairs; and we must say, “It is God that 
maketh our way perfect.” This ship that was bound for Phenicia, that is, 
Tyre, they took the convenience of, went on board, and set sail for Tyre. In 
that voyage they discovered Cyprus, the island that. Barnabas was of, and 
which he took care of, and therefore Paul did not visit it, but “ we left it on the 
left hand,” ver. 3, sailed upon the coasts of Syria, and at length landed at Tyre, 
that celebrated mart of the nations, so it had been, but was now reduced ; yet 
something of a trade it had still, fur “there the ship was to unlade her bur- 
then,” and did so. 

Thirdly. The halt that Paul made at Tyre. When he was got there, he was 
upon the coast of the land of Israel, and found now that he could compass the 
remainder of his journey within the time he had fixed. 

1. At ''yre he found disciples, some that had embraced the Gospel, and pro- 
fessed the Christian faith. Observe, Wherever Paul came, he inquired what 
disciples were there, found them out, and associated with them; for we know 
what is the usage of birds of a feather. When Christ was upon earth, thoug] 
he went sometimes into the coasts of Tyre, yet he never went thither to 
preach the Gospel there; nor did_he think fit to afford to Tyre and Sidon the 
advantages which Chorazin and Bethsaida had, though he knew that if they 
had had them, they would have made a better improvement of them, Lu. x. 13, 14, 
But after the enlarging of the gospel commission, Christ was preached at 1 yre, 
and had disciples there ; and to this some think that prophecy concerning Tyre 
had reference, Jsa. xxiii. 18, That her merchandise and hire should be holiness 
to the Lord. ; . 

2. Pant, finding those disciples at Tyre, tarried there seven days, they urging 
him to stay with them as long as be could; he stayed seven days at Troy, 
ch. xx. 6, and here so many days at Tyre, that he might be sure to spend one 
Lord’s day with them, and so might have an opportunity of preaching publicly 
among them. For it is the desire of good men to do good wherever they come ; 
and where we find disciples, we may either berefit them, or be benefited by 
them. 

3. The disciples at Tyre were endowed with such gifts, that they could by 
the Spirit foretell the troubles Paul would meet with at Jerusalem; for the 
Holy Ghost witnessed it in every city, ch. xx. 23. It being a thing that would 
be so much talked of when it came to pass, God saw fit to have it much pro- 

hesied of before, that people’s faith instead of being offended, might be con- 

rmed. And withal, they were endowed with such graces, that foreseeing 
his troubles, out of love to him, and concern for the church, especially the 
churches of the Gentiles, that could ill spare him, they begged of him that he 
would not go up to Jerusalem, for they hoped the decree was conditional: If 
he go up, he will come into trouble there, as the prediction to David, that the 
men of Keilah will deliver him up, (that is, if he venture himself with them,) 
and therefore they said to him by the Spirit, that he should not go up, because 
they concluded it would be most for the glory of God that he should continue 
at liberty. And it was not at all their fault to think so, and consequently to 
dissuade him; but it was their mistake, for his trial would be for the glory of 
God, and the furtherance of the Gospel, and he knew it; and the importunity 
that was used with him to dissuade him from it, renders his pious and truly 
heroie resolution the more illustrious. 

4. The disciples at Tyre, though they were none of Paul’s converts, yet 
shewed a very great respect to Paul, whose usefulness in the church they had 
heard so much of. When he departed from Tyre, though they had had but 
seven days’ acquaintance with him, yet, as if he had been some great man, 
they all came together, with their wives and children, solemnly to take leave 
of him, to beg his blessing, and to bring him as far on his way as the sea would 
permit them. Note, Ist. We should pay respect not only to our own ministers 
that are over us in the Lord, and admonish us, and for their work’s sake among 
us esteem them highly in love: but we. must, as there is occasion, testify our 
love and respect to all the faithful ministers of Christ, both for his sake whose 
ministers they are, and for their work’s sake among others. 2ud. We must in 
a particular manner honour those whom God hath singularly honoured, by 
making them eminently useful in their generation. 3rd. It is good to train up 
children in a.respeet to good people and good ministers. This was pasticularly 
remarkable at Tyre, which we have not met with anywhere else, that they 
brought their wives and children to attend Paul, to do him the more honour, 
and to receive benefit by his instructions and prayers. And as angry notice 
was taken of the children of the idolaters of Bethel that mocked a prophet, so 
no doubt gracious notice was taken of the children of the disciples at Tyre 
that honoured an apostle, as Christ accepted the hosannas of the little children. 
4th. We should be good husbands of our o »portunities, atid make the utmost 
we can of them for the good of our souls. They brought Paul on his way, that 
they might have so much the more of his company and his prayers. Some refer 
us to Ps. xly. 12, as a prediction of this, “‘ The daughter of ‘'yre shail be there 
with a gift;” for it is probable they made some presents to Paul at parting, as 
osual to our friends that are going to sea, ch. xxviii. 10. 

5. They parted with prayer, as Paul and the Ephesian elders had done, 
ch. xx. 36. ‘Thus Paul has taught us, by example as well as rule, to pra 
élways, to pray without ceasing. ‘“‘ We kneeled down on the shore, and prayed. 
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Paul prayed for himself, prayed for them, prayed for all the churches; as he 
was much in prayer, so he was mighty in prayer. They prayed upon the shore, 
that their last farewell might be sanctified and sweetened with prayer. Those 
that are going to sea should, when they quit the shore, commit themselves to 
God by prayer, and put themselves under his protection, as those that hope, 
even when they leave the terra firma, to find firm footing for their faith in the 
providence and promise of God. ** They kneeled down on the shore,” though we 
may suppose it either stony or dirty, and there prayed. Paul would that men 
should pray everywhere, and so he did himself; and where he lifted up his 
prayer he bowed his knees. Mr. George Herbert saith, kneeling never spoiled 
silk stockings. 

6. They parted at last; ver. 6, “When we had taken our leave one of 
another,” with the most affectionate embraces and expressions of love and 
grief, ““we took ship” to be gone, “‘and they returned home again,’ each com- 
plaining that this is a parting world. Ohserve, How they disposed of them- 
selves: we that had a journey before us took ship, thankful that we had a ship 
to carry us;.and they that had no occasions to call them abroad returned 
home again, thankful that they had a home to go to. “ Rejoice, Zebulun, in 
thy going out, and Issachar in thy tents.” Paul left his blessing behind him 
with those that returned home; and they that stayed sent their prayers after 
them that went to sea. 

Fourthly. ‘Their arrival at Ptolemais, which was not far from Tyre, ver. 7. 
“We came to Ptulemais,” which some think is the same place with Accho, which 
we find in the tribe of Asher, Jud. i. 31. Paul begged leave to go ashore there, 
to salute the brethren, to inquire of their state, and to testify his good-will to 
them. Though he could not stay long with them, yet he would not pass by 
them without paying his respects to them; and he abode with the mone day, 
perhaps it was a Lord’s day. Better a short stay than no visit. 


8 And the next day we that were of Paul’s com- 
pany departed, and came unto Czsarea: and we 
entered into the house of Philip the evangelist, 
which was one of the seven; and abode with him. 
9 And the same man had four daughters, virgins, 
which did prophesy. 10 And as we tarried there 
many days, there came down from Judzea a certain 
prophet, named Agabus. 11 And when he was 
come unto us, he took Paul’s girdle, and bound his 
own hands and feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy 
Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man 
that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver hzm into 
the hands of the Gentiles. 12 And when we heard 
these things, both we, and they of that place, be- 
sought him not to go up to Jerusalem. 13 Then 
Paul answered, What mean ye to weep and to break 
mine heart? for Iam ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 14 And when he would not be persuaded, 


we ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done. 


We have here Paul and his company arrived at length at Caesarea, where he 
designed to make some stay, it being the place where the Gospel was first 
reached to the Gentiles, and the Holy Ghost fell upon them, ch. x. 1. Now 
ere we are told, 

First. Who it was that entertained Paul and his company at Cwsarea. He 
seldom had occasion to go to a public house, but wherever he came some 
friend or other took him in and bade him weleome. Observe, They that had 
sailed together parted when the voyage was accomplished, according as their 
business was. They that were concerned in the cargo stayed where the ship 
was to unlade her burthen, ver. 3. Others, when they came to Ptolemais, went 
as their occasions led them. “ But we that were of Paul’s company” went where 
he went, “and came to Cesarea.” ‘Those that travel together through this world 
will separate at death, and then it will appear who are of Paul's company, and 
who are not. Now at Cesarea, 

1. They were entertained by Philip the evangelist, whom we left at Czesarea 
many years ago, after he had baptized the eunuch, ch. viii. 40; and there we 
new find him again. Ist. He was a erg a deacon, one of the seven that 
were chusen to serve tables, ch. vi. 5. 2nd. He was now and had been long an 
evangelist, one that went about to plant and water churches us the apostles 
did, and gave himself, as they did, to the word and prayer. Thus, having used 
the office of a deacon well, he purchased to himself a good degree; and havin 
been faithful in a few things was made ruler over many things. 3rd. He ha 
a house at Cesarea, fit to entertain Paul and all his company, and he bade him 
and them very welcome to it. We “ entered into the house of Philip the evan- 
gelist, and abode with him.” Thus doth it become Christians and ministers, 
according as their ability is, to “use hospitality one to another without 
grudging,” 1 Pet. iv. 9. . 

2 Ris Philip had four maiden daughters which did prophesy, ver. 9. It inti- 
mates that they prophesied of Paul’s troubles at Jerusalem, as others had done, 
and dissuaded him from going. Or perhaps they prophesied for his comfort 
and encouragement in reference to the difficulties that were before him. Here - 
was a farther accomplishment of that prophecy, Jvel ii. 28, of such a plentiful 
pouring out of the Spirit upon all flesh, as that their sons and their daughters 
that is, foretell things to come. 

Secondly. A plain and full prediction of the sufferings of Paul by a noted 
prophet, ver. 10, 11. y 

1. Paul and his company “tarried many days at Cxsarea.” Perhaps Cornelius 
was yet living there, and (though Philip lodged them) yet might be many ways 
kind to them, and induce them to stay there. What cause Paul saw to tarry 
so long there, and to make so little haste at the latter end of his journey t¢ 
Jerusalem. when he seemed so much in haste at the bezmning of it, we cannot 


xxi. 7. “ Ptolemais,” or Accho: a sea-port about twelve miles north 


of Mount Carmel, and between ''yre and Cesarea. It was given to the 
tribe of Asher, but, never being subdued, belonged to the Phoenicians. 
After the captivity a colony of Jews settled there. When St. Paul 
visited it, it was a prosperous city, and had lately received the rights of 
a Roman colony. Its associations with the names of Sir Sidney 
Smith and Sir Charles Napier are well known. 

xxi. 15. “ Carriages :” in the sense of “ baggage,” “ things carried.” 
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The right reading is probably that which gives the meaning, “ having 


grees up our baggage, made ourselves ready for the journey.” So 
Alford. 
xxi. 23—27. Jewish Christians under a Nazarite vow. Jews were 


wont to take upon themselves this vow when they wished either to 
return thanks or dedicate themselves publicly to God. (See Num. vi. 
2—5 for the regulations.) During the continuance of the vow the 
Nazarite abstained from wine, and allowed his hair to grow uncut. 
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tall; but we are sure he did not stay either there or any where else to be idle. 
He measured his time by days, and numbered them. 

2. Agabus the prophet came to Cxsarea from Judea. This was he that we 
read of before, who came trom Jerusalem to Antioch to foretell a_ general 
famine, ch. xi. 27, 28. See how God dispenseth his gifts variously : to Paul was 
given the word of wisdom and knowledge as an apostle, by the Spirit, and the 
gifts of healing; to Agabus and to Philip’s daughters were given prophecy by 
the same Spirit, the foretelling of things to come, which came to pass according 
to the prediction, (see 1 Cor. xii. 8, 10,) so that that which was the most eminent 
gift of the Spirit under the Old Testament, the foretelling of things to come 
was under the New Testament quite outshone by other gifts, and was bestowe 
upon those that were of less note in the church. It should seem as if Agabus 
came on purpose to Caesarea to meet Paul with pre eet yeas intelligence. 

3. He foretold Paul’s bonds at Jerusalem; Ist. By a sign, as the prophets 
of old did, /sa. xx. 3; Jer. xiii. 1; xxvii. 2; Eze. iv. 1; xii. 3; and many others. 
Agabus took Paul's girdle, when he laid it by, or perhaps took it from about 
him, and with it bound first his own hands, and then his own feet, or perhaps 
bound his hands and feet together. This was designed both to confirm the 
prophecy, —it was as sure to be done as if it were done already,—and to 
affect those about him with it ; because that which we see usually makes a 
greater impression upon us than that which we only hear of. 2nd. By an 
explication of the sign: “Thus saith the Holy Ghost,” the spirit of prophecy 
“So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this girdle ;” and 
as they dealt with his Master, Mat. xx. 18, 19, “ shall deliver him into the hands 
of the Gentiles,” as the Jews in other places had all along endeavoured to do 
by accusing him to the Roman governors. Paul had this express warning given 
him of his troubles, that he might prepare for them, and when they came they 
might be no surprise or terror to him; and the general notice given us, that 
“through much tribulation we must enter the kingdom of God,” should be of 
the same use to us. edge a \ 

Thirdly. The great importunity which his friends used with him, to dissuade 
him from going forward to Jerusalem, ver. 12. Not var ha of tiat place, Sut 
we that were of Pauls company, and among the rest Luke himself, who had 
heard this often before, and seen Paul’s resolution, notwithstanding, besought 
him with tears, that he would not go up to Jerusalem, but steer his course 
some other way. Now, ? 4 

1. Here appeared a commendable affection to Pau!, and a value for him upon 
the account of his great usefulness in the church. Good men that are oe 
active sometimes need to be dissuaded from overworking themselves; an 
good men that are very bold need to be dissuaded from exposing themselves 
too far. “The Lord is for the body,” and so must we be. 

2. Yet there was a mixture of infirmity, especially in those of Paul’s company, 
who knew he undertook this journey by Divine direction, and had seen with 
what resolution he had before broken through the like opposition ; but we see 
in them the infirmity incident to us all. When we see troubles at a distance, 
and have only a general notice of it, we can make light of it, but when it comes 
near we begin to shrink and draw back; “Now it toucheth thee, thou art 
troubled,” Job iv. 5. ; 

Fourthly. The holy bravery and intrepidity with which Paul persisted in his 
resolution, ver. 13. ‘ 3 

1. He reproves them for dissuading him. Here is a quarrel of love on both 
sides. and very sincere and strong affections clashing with each other. They 
love him dearly, and therefore oppose his resolution ; he loves them dearly, and 
therefore chides them for opposing it; ‘‘ What mean ye to weep and to break 
mine heart?” They were an offence to him, as Peter was te Christ, when in 
a like case he said, “ Master, spare thyself.” Their weeping about him brake 
his heart, that is, Ist. It was a temptation to him, it shocked him, it began to 
weaken and slacken his resolution, and made him entertain thoughts of tackin 
about. I know I am appwinted to suffering, and you ought to animate an 
encourage me. and to say that which will strengthen my heart; but aon with 

our tears break my heart and discourage me. hat do you mean to do thus? 
ha not our Master bidden us take up our cross, and would you have me to balk 
mine? 2nd. It was a trouble to him that they should so earnestly press him 
to that in which he could not gratify them without wronging his conscience, 
Paul was of a very tender spirit; as he was much in tears himself, so he had a 
compassionate regard to the tears of his friends, they made a great impression 
upon him, and would bring him almost to yield to any thing. But now it 
breaks his heart when he is under a necessity of denying the request of his 
weeping friends. It was an unkind kindness, a cruel pity, thus to torment him 
with their dissuasions, and to add affliction to his grief. When our friends are 
called out to sufferings, we should shew our love rather by comforting them 
than by sorrowing for them. But observe, these Christians at Caesarea, if the 
could hae foreseen the particulars of that event, the general notice of whic 
they received with so much heaviness, they would have been better reconciled 
to it for their own sakes ; for when Paul was make a et ig at Jerusalem he 
was presently sent to Czsurea, the very place where he now was, ch. xxiii. 33; 
and there he continued at least two years, ch. xxiv. 27. And more than this, 
he was a prisoner at large, as appears ch. xxiv. 23, where orders were given, 
that he should have liberty to go among his friends, and his friends to come to 
him; so that the church at Cesarea had much more of Paul's company and 
help when he was imprisoned than they could have had if he had been at 
liberty. That which we oppose, as thinking it to make much against us, may 
be overruled by the providence of God to work for us, which is a reason why 
we should follow providence, and not fear it. : 

2. He repeats his resolution to go forward notwithstanding. “ What mean 
ye to weep thus?” I am ready to suffer whatever is appointed me. I am fully 
deterinined to go whatever comes of it; and therefore it is to no purpose for 

ou to oppose it. Iam willing to suffer; and therefore why are you unwillin 
That I should suffer? Am not I nearest myself, and fittest to judge for myself 
lf the trouble found me unready, it would be a trouble indeed, and you might 
well weep at the thoughts of it; but, blessed be God! it doth not. It is very 
welcome to me, and therefore should not be such a terror to you. For my 
part, “I am ready,” éroiuws é€xw,—‘ | have myself in a readiness,’ as soldiers for 
in engagement. Ist. I expect trouble, I count upon it, it will be no surprise 
jo me. I was told at first what great things I must suffer, ch. ix. 16. 2nd. I 
un prepared for it by a clear conscier.., . .rm confidence in God, a holy con- 
tempt of the world and the body, a lively faith in Christ, and a joyful hope of 
eternal life. 3rd. I can bid it welcome, as we do a friend that we look for, and 
have made preparation for; I can through grace not only bear it, but rejoice 
mit. Now, First. See how far his resolution extends. We are told that I 
must be bound at Jerusalem, and you would have me keep away for fear of that; 

tell you, “Iam ready not only to be bound, but,” if the will of God be so, 
“to die at Jerusalem :” not only to lose my liberty, but to lose my life. It is our 
wisdom to think of the worst that may befall us, and to prepare accordingly, 
that we “ may stand complete in all the will of God.” Secondly. See what it is 
that carries him out thus, that makes him willing to suffer and die: it is “for 
the name of the Lord Jesus.” All that a man has will he give for his life; but 
life itself will Paul give for the service and honour of the name of Christ. 

Fifthly. The patient acquiescence of his friends in his resolution, ver. 14. 
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|! 1. '‘Yhey submitted to the wisdom of a good man. They had carried tra 
matter as far as they could with decency; but “when he would not be per- 
suaded, we ceased” our importunity. Paul knows best bis own mind, and 
what he has to do, and it becomes us to leave it to himself, and not to censure 
him for what he doth, or to say he is rash, and wilful, and humorsome, and 
has a spirit of contradiction, as some people are apt to judge of those that will 
not do just as they would have them tee No doubt Paul has a good reason for 
his resolution, though he see cause to keep it to himself, and God has gracious 
ends to serve in confirming him in it. It is good manners not to overvress those 
in their own affairs that will not be persuaded. 

2. They submitted to the will of a good God; “ We ceased, saying, The 
will of the Lord be done.” ‘They did not resolve his resolve into his wil- 
fulness, but into his willingness to suffer, and God’s will that he should. 

Father in heaven, thy will be done;” as it is a rule to our prayers and to 
our practice, so it is to our patience. This may refer, Ist. To Paul's present 
stiffness. He is inflexible and unpersuadable, and in this they see “the will of 
the Lord” done. It is he that has wrought this fixed resolution in him, and 
therefore we acquiesce in it. Note, In the turning of the hearts of our friends 
or ministers this way or that way, and it may be quite another way than we 
could wish, we should eye the hand of God, and submit to that. 2nd. ‘lo his 
approaching sufferings.. lf there be no remedy; but Paul will run himself into 
bonds, “The will of the Lord Jesus be done.” We have done all that we 
could do on our parts to prevent it, and now we leave it to God, we leave it to 
Christ, to whom the Father has committed all judgment; and therefore we do; 
not as we will, but as he will. Note, When we see trouble coming, and par- 
ticularly that of our ministers being silenced or removed from us, it becomes us 
to say, “‘ The will of the Lord be done.” (God is wise, and knows how to make 
all work for good, and therefore welcome his holy will. Not only the will of 
the Lord must be done, and there is no remedy; but let the will of the Lord 
be done, for his will is his wisdom, and ue doth all according to the counsel of 
it. Let him therefore do with us and ours as seemeth good in his eyes. When 
a trouble is come, this must allay our griefs, that the will of the Lord is done. 
When we see it coming, this must silence our fears, that the will of the Lord 
shall be done, to which we must say, Amen, let it be done. 

15 And after those days we took up our car- 
riages, and went up to Jerusalem. 16 ‘There went 
with us also certain of the disciples of Ceesarea, and 
brought with them one Mnason of Cyprus, an old 
disciple, with whom we should lodge. 17 And when 
we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received 
us gladly. 18 And the day following Paul went in 
with us unto James; and all tle elders were pre- 
sent. 19 And when he had saluted them, he 
declared particularly what things God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry. 20 And when 
they heard it, they glorified the Lord, and said unto 
tim, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which believe; and they are all 
zealous of the law: 21 And they are informed of 
thee, that thou teachest all the Jews which are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that 
they ought not to circumcise their children, neither 
to walk after the customs. 22 What is it there- 
fore? the multitude must needs come together: for 
they will hear that thou art come. 23 Do there- 
fore this that we say to thee: We have four men 
which have a vow on then; 24 hem take, and 
purify thyself with them, and be at charges with 
them, that they may shave their heads: and all nay 
know that those things, whereof they were informed 
concerning thee, are nothing; but ¢hat thou thyself 
also walkest orderly, and keepest the law. 25 As 
touching the Gentiles which believe, we have written 
and concluded that they observe no such thing, save 
only that they keep themselves from things offered 
to idols, and from blood, and from strangled, and 
from fornication. 26 Then Paul took the men, and 
the next day purifying himself with them entered 
into the temple, to signify the accomplishment of 
the days of purification, until that an offering should 


be offered for every one of them. 
In these verses we have, 
First. Paul’s journey to Jerusalem from Czssrea, and the company that 
' went along with him. 


a ki Ll cc. . Laan ke ee aS 


At the expiration of the period for which he had bound himself, he 
went to the ‘l'emple, made offerings, and had his hair cut off and 
burned. The offerings required were more than the very poor could 
afford, and it was considered an act of piety for some one else to 
pay the expenses for them. 

xxi. 28. “The Temple:” there was the outer court, beyond which 
Gentiles were forbidden to go, and beyond which Paul was accused of 
having taken the Greeks. Then came the court of the women, 


approached by fourteen steps. This court contained several cham- 
bers, in one of which the Nazarites performed their vows, It was 
surrounded by a wall, with gates on each side, the easternmost of 
which was of Corinthian brass, with folding doors. These are pro- 
bably the doors mentioned in verse 30 as being closed; St. Paul 
having been seized within them, and dragged down the steps inte 
the outer court. 

xxi, 31. The Roman garrison was stationed in the fortress of 
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1.“ They took up their carriages,” their bag and baggage, and, as it shonlid | 
seen, like poor travellers or soldiers, were their Own porters; so little had | 
they of change of raiment ; omnia mea mecum porto,— my property is all about 
me. Some think they nad with them the money that was collected in the 
ci arches of Macedonia and Achaia, for the poor saints at Jerusalem. If they 
evuld have persuaded Paul to go some other way, they would gladly have gone 
along with him; but if, notwithstanding their dissuasives, he will go to Jeru- 
salem, they do not say, Let him go himself then; but as Thomas, in a like case, 
when Christ would go into danger at Jerusalem, “ Let us go and die with him, 
Jno. xi. 16. Their resolution to cleave to Paul, was like that of Ittai to 
cleave to David, 2 Sam. xv. 21, “In what place my lord the king shall be, 
whether in death or life, there also will thy servant be.” Thus Paul’s boldness 
emboldened them. f 

2. Certain of the disciples of Caesarea went along with them. Whether they 
designed to go however, and took this opportunity of going with so much good 
company, or whether they went on purpose to see if they could do Paul any 
service, and if possible prevent his trouble, or at least minister to him in it, 
doth not appear. The less while Paul is likely to enjoy his liberty, the more 
industrious they are to improve every opportunity of conversation with him. 
‘ee kept close to Elijah when he knew the time was at hand that he should 

e taken up. 

3. They brought with them an honest old gentleman, that had a house of 
his own at Jerusalem, in which he would gladly entertain Paul and his com- 
pany, “‘one Mnason of Cyprus ” ver. 16, “ with whom we should lodge.” Such 
a great concourse of people there was to the feast, that it was a hard matter 
to get lodgings. The public houses would be taken up by those of the better 
sort; and it was looked upon as a scandalous thing for those that had private 
houses to hire their rooms out at those times, but they must freely accommodate 
strangers with them. Every one then would choose his friends to be his guests, 
and Mnason took Paul and his company to be his lodgers; though he had heard 
what trouble Paul was likely to come into, which might bring those that enter- 
tained him into trouble too, yet he shall be welcome to him whatever comes 
of it. This Mnason is called an old disciple, a disciple from the beginning ; 
some think, one of the seventy disciples of Christ, or one of the first converts 
after the pouriag out of the Spirit, or one of the first that were converted by the 
Se of the Gospel in Cyprus, ch. xiii. 4. However it was, it seems he had 

een long a Christian, and was now in years. Note, It is an honourable thin 
to be an old disciple of Jesus Christ, to have been erabled by the grace of Go 
to continue long in a course of duty, stedfast in the faith, and growing more 
and more prudent and experienced to a good old age. And with these old 
disciples one would choose to lodge; for the multitude cf their years shall 
teach wisdom. 

Secondly. Paul’s welcome at Jerusalem. 

1. Many of the brethren there received him gladly, ver. \7._ As soon as they 
had notice that he was come to town, they went to his lodgings at Mnason’s 
house, and congratulated his safe arrival; and told him they were glad to see 
him, and invited him to their houses; and counted it an honour to be known 
to one that was such an eminent servant of Christ. Streso observes, that the 
word here used concerning the welcome they gave to the apostle, dcucvas 
drodéxew, is used concerning the welcome of ihe apostle’s doctrine, ch. ii. 41, 
They gladly received his word. We think if we had Paul among us we would 
get receive him; but it is a question whether we would or no if, having his 

octrine, we do not gladly receive that. 

2. They made a visit to James, and the elders of the church, at a church- 
meeting; ver. 18, “ The day following Paul went in unto James,” and took us 
with him that were his companions, to introduce us into acquaintance with the 
church at Jerusalem. It should seem that James was now the only apostle 
that was resident at Jerusalem; the rest had dispersed themselves to preach 
the Gospel in other places. But still they forecasted to have an apostle at 
Jerusalem, perhaps sometimes one, and sometimes another, because there was 
such a great resort thither from all parts. James was now upon the spvet, and 
all the elders or presbyters, that were the ordinary pastors of the church, bath 
to preach and govern, were present. Paul saluted them all; paid his respects 
to them, inquired of their welfare, and “gave them the right hand of fellow- 
ship.” He saluted them, that is, he wished them all health and happiness, and 
prayed to God to bless them. The proper signification of salutation is, wishing 
salvation to you; salve, or salus tibi sit; like “ peace be unto you.” And suc 
mutual salutations or good wishes very well become Christians, in token of 
their love to each other, and joint regard to God. 

Thirdly. The account they had from him of his ministry among the Gentiles, 
and their satisfaction in it. 

1. He gave them a narrative of the success of the Gospel in those countries 
where he had been employed, knowing it would be very acceptable to them to 
hear of the enlarging of Christ’s kingdom. “He declared particularly what 
things God had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry,” ver. 19. Observe 
how modestly he Bets not what things he had wrought, he was but the 
instrument, but “ what God had wrought by his ministry.” It was “not I, but 
the grace of God which was with me.” He planted and watered, but God 
gave the increase. He declared it particularly, that the grace of God might 
appear the more illustrious in the circumstances of his success. Thus David 
will tell others what God has done for his soul, Ps. Ixvi. 16, as Paul here, what 
aod had done by his hand, and both, that their friends might help them to be 
thankful. 

2. Hence they took occasion to ive praise to God; ver. 20, “ when they heard 
it, they glorified the Lord.” Paul ascribed it all to God, and to God they gave 
the praise of it. They did not break out into high encomiums of Paul, but leave 
it to his Master to say to him, “ Well done, good and faithful servant ;” but they 
fies glory to the grace of God, which was extended to the Gentiles. Note, 

he conversion of sinners ought to be the matter of our joy and praise, as it is 
of the angels’. God had honoured Paul more than any of them in making his 
usefulness more extensive, yet they do not envy him, nor are they jealous of his 
growing reputation, but, on the contrary, glorified the Lord. And they could 
not do more to encourage Paul to go on cheerfully in his work, than to glorify 
God for his success in it; for. if God be praised Paul is pleased. 

Fourthly. The request of James and ihe elders of the church at Jerusalem to 
Paul, or their advice rather, that he would gratify the believing Jews, by shew- 
ing some compliance with the ceremonial law, and appearing publicly in the 
temple to offer sacrifice, which was not a thing in itself sinful; for the cere- 
monial law, though it was by no means to be imposed upon the Gentile converts, 
as the false teachers would have it, and thereby endeavoured to subvert the 
Gospel, yet it was not become unlawful as yet to those that had been bred up 
in the ohservation of it, but were far from expecting justification by it. It was 
dead, but not buried; dead, but not yet deadly. And being not sinful, they 
thought it was a piece of prudence in Paul to conform thus far. Observe the 
e-nnsel they give to Paul herein, not as having authority over him, but an 
affection for him. 

:. They desire him to take notice of the great numbers there were of Jewish 
converts. ‘Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which 
believe.” They call him brother, for they looked upon him as a joint commise 
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sioner with them in gospel work ; though they were of the circumcision, and he 
the apostle of the Gentiles, though they were conformists and he a noucon- 
formist, yet they were brethren, and owned the relation. Thou hast been in 
some of our assemblies, and seest how numerous they are, “how many myriads 
of Jews believe.” ‘he word signifies not thousands, but ten thousands. Even 
among the Jews that were most prejudiced against the Gospel, yet there were 
great multitudes that received it; tor the grace of God can break down the 
strongest holds of Satan. ‘The number of the names at first was but one hun- 
dred and twenty, yet now many thousands. Let none therefore despise the day 
of small things; for, though the beginning be small, God can make the latter 
end greatly to increase. Hereby it appeared that God had not quite cast away 
his peuple the Jews, for among them there was a remnant, an election that 
obtained, (see Rom. xi. 5, 7,) many thousands that believed. And this account 
they could give to Paul of the success of the Gospel among the Jews, no doubt 
was as grateful to Paul as the account he gave them of the conversion of the 
Gentiles was to them; for his “ heart’s desire and prayer to God for the Jews 
was, that they might be saved.” ; } 

2. They inform him of a prevailing infirmity these believing Jews laboured 
under, which they could not yet be cured of. “ They are all zealous of the law ;” 
they believe in Christ as the true Messiah; they rest upon his righteousness, 
and submit to his government; but they know the law of Moses was of God, 
they have found spiritual benefit in their attendance on the institutions of it, 
and therefore they can by no means think of parting with it, no, nor of growing 
cold to it; and perhaps ered Christ’s being made under the law, and observing 
it, which was designed to be our deliverance from the law, as a reason for their 
continuance under it. ‘This was a great weakness and mistake to be so fond of 
the shadows when the substance was come; to keep their necks under a yoke of 
bondage, when Christ was come to make them free. But see, Ist. The power 
of education and long usage, and especially of a ceremonial law, 2nd. The 
charitable allowance that must be made in consideration of these. These Jews 
that believed were not therefore disowned and rejected as no Christians because 
they were for the law, nay, were zealous for it, while it was only in their own 

ractice, and they did not impose it upon others. Their being zealous of the 
law was capable of a good construction, which charity would put upon it; and 
it was capable of a good excuse, considering what they were brought up in, and 


who they lived among. 

3. 'lhey give him to understand how tbe-e Jews, who were so zealous of the 
law, were ill-affected to him, ver. 21. Paul himself, though as faithful a servant 
as any Christ ever had, yet could not get the good word of all that belonged to 
Christ’s family. ‘‘ They ure informed uf thee,” and form their opini»n of thee 
accordingly. that thou not only dost not teach the Gentiles to observe the law, as 
some would have had thee, we have prevailed with them to drop that, but dost 
teich all the Jews which are dispersed among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, 
not to circumcise their children, nor to walk after the customs of our nation, 
which were of Divine appointment, so far as they might be observed even among 
the Gentiles, at a distanve from the tempie; not to observe the fasts and feasts 
of the church, not to wear their phylacteries, or abstain from unclean meats. 
Now, Ist. It was true that Paul preached the abrogation of the law of Mcses 
and that it was impossible to be Justified by it, and therefore we are not bound 
up any longer to the observation of it. But, 2nd. lt was false that he taught 
them to forsake Moses: for the religion he preached tended not to destroy the 
law, but to fulfilit. He preached Christ, “the end of the law for righteous- 
ness,” and repentance and faith, in the exercise of which we are to make great 
use of the law._ ‘'he Jews among the Gentiles, whom Paul taught, were so tar 
from forsaking Moses, that they never understood him better, nor ever embraced 
him so heartily, as now, when preg Were taught to make use of him as a school- 
master to bring them to Christ. But even the believing Jews having got this 
notion of Paul, that he was an enemy to Moses, and perhaps ba Ao much 
regard to the unbelieving Jews too, were much exasperated against him. ‘Their 


ministers, the elders here present, loved and honoured him, and approved of 
what he did, and called him brother, but the people could hardly be got to 
entertain a favourable thought of him; for it is certain, the least judicious are 
the most censorious; the weak-headed are the hot-headed. ‘hey could not 


distinguish upon Paul’s doctrine as they ought to have done, and therefore con- 
demned it in the gross, through ignorance. G 

4. They therefore desire Paul that he would, by some public act, now he was 
come to Jerusalem, make it to appear that the charge against him was false 
and that he did not teach people to forsake Moses, and to break the customs of 
the Jewish church, for he himself retained the use of them. ne 

Ist. They conclude that something of this kind must be done. “ What is it 
therefore?” What must be done? ‘The multitude will hear that thou art come” 
to town. This is an inconvenience that attends men of fame, that their coming 
and going is taken notice of more than other people's, and will be talked of by 
sume for good-will, and by others for ill-will. When they hear thou art come, 
“they must needs come together ;” that is, they will expect that we call them 
toeetiee to advise with them, whether we should admit thee to preach among 
us as a brother, or no; or, they will come together of themselves expecting to 
hear thee. Now something must be done to satisfy them that Paul doth not 
teach people to forsake Moses, and they think it necessary, rst. For Paul’s 
sake, that his reputation may be cleared, and that so good a man may not lis 
under any blemish, nor so useful a man labour under any disadvantage which 
may obstruct his usefulness. Secondly. For the people's sake, that they may 
not continue prejudiced against so good a man, nor lose the benetit of his 
ministry by those prejudices. ZJhirdly. For their own sake. ‘That since they 
knew it was their duty to own Paul, their doing it might not ke turned to their 
reproach among those that were under their charge. ‘ 

ond. They produce a fair opportunity, which Paul might take to clear him- 
self. “Do this that we say unto thee;” take our advice in this case. “‘We have 
four men,” Jews, which believe, of our own churches, and they have a vow on 
them, a vow of Nazariteship for a certain time; their time is now expired, 
ver. 23, and they are to offer their offering according to the law, when they 
shave the head of their separation, a he lamb for a burnt offering, an ewe lamb 
for a sin offering, aud aram for a peace offering, with other offerings appurtenant 
to them, Num. vi. 13—20. Many used to do this together, when theic vow expired 
about the same time, either for the greater expedition, or the greater solemnity. 
Now Paul haying so far of late *omvlied with the law as to take upon him 
the vow of a Nazarite, and to signuy wu. expiration of it by shaving his head at 
Cenchrea, ch. xviii. 18, according to the custom of those who lived at a distance 
from the temple, they desire him but to go a little farther, and to join with these 
four in offering the sacrifices of a Nazarite; “ Purify thyself with them” accord- 
ing to the law; andbe willing not only to take that trouble, but to “be at 
charges with them ; in buying sacrifices for this solemn occasion, and to joi 
with them in the sacrifice. And this they think will effectually stop the mouth 
of calumny, and every one will be convinced that the report was false; that Paul 
was not the man he was represented to be, did not teach the Jews to forsake 
Moses, but that he himself bane originally a Jew, walked orderly, and kept the 
law; and then all would be well, ; rly 

5. The enter a protestation, that this shall be no infringement at all of the 
| uecree lately made in favour of the Gentile converts, nor do they intend by this 


Antonia, one of the towers of which overlooked the Temple. The 
chief captain was Claudius Lysias, the tribune of the cohort, or one 
thousand men. 2 

xxi. 33. “ Two chains:” 4.e., to two soldiers. 

xxi. 34, “Castle: ’’ castle of Antonia. 

xxi. 38. This Egyptian is mentioned by Josephus, whose followers, 
according to him, numbered 30,000. “ The 4,000 named by Claudius 
Lysias probably refer to the commencement of the revolt, for he 
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says who “led out.” “Murderers ;” the word is derived from sica, 
“a dagger.” ; 

xxi. 89. “'Tarsus:” see Note to chap. ix. 1. 

xxi. 40, ‘‘ Hebrew tongue:”’ the Syro-Chaldaic. 

xxii. l. “To account for this peculiar mode of address, we must 
suppose that mixed with the crowd were men of venerable age and 
dignity, perhaps members of the Sanhedrim, ancient scribes and 
doctors of the law, who were stirring up the people against the 
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in the least to derogate from the liberty allowed them, ver. 25, “as touching the 
Gentiles which believe, we have written and concluded,” and resolve to abide 
by it, “that they observe no such thing ;” we would not have them to be bound 
up by the ceremonial law, by no means, but only that “they keep themselves 
from things offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication ;” but let not them be tied to the Jewish sacrifices or purifi- 
cations, or any of their rites and ceremonies. They knew how jealous Paul 
was for the preserving of the liberty of the converted Gentiles, and therefore 
expressly covenant to abide by that. Thus far is their popes 

ixthly. Here is Paul’s compliance with it. He was willing to gratify them 
in this matter. Though he would not be persuaded not to go to Jerusalem, yet, 
when he was there, he was persuaded to do as they there did; ver. 26, “ Then 
Paul took the men,” as they advised, and the very “next day purified himself 
with them,” and not with multitude or tumult, as he himself pleads, ch. xxiv. 18. 
“He entered into the temple,” as other devout Jews that came upon such errands 


did, ‘‘ to signify the accomplishment of the days of purification” to the priests; | 


desiring the priest would appoint a time when “the offering should be offere 
for every one of them,” one for each. Ainsworth on Num, vi. 18, quotes out of 
Maimonides a passage which gives some light to this: ‘If aman say, upon me 
be half the oblations of a Nazarite, or upon me be half the shaving of a Nazarite, 
then he brings half the offerings by what Nazarite he will, and that Nazarite 
pays his offering out of that hich is his.’ So Paul did here; he contributed 
what he vowed to the offerings of these Nazarites, and, some think, bound him- 
self to the law of the Nazariteship, and to an attendance at the temple, with 
fastings and prayers for seven days, not designing that the offering should be 
offered tid then; which was that he signified to the priest. Now it has been 
questioned whether James and the elders did well to give Paul this advice, and 
whether he did well to take it. 

1. Some have blamed this occasional conformity of Paul’s as indulging the 

ews too much in their adherence to the ceremomal law, and a discouragement 
to those who stood fast in the liberty wherewit! Christ had made them free. 
Was it not enough for James and the elders of Jerusalem to connive at this 
mistake in the Jewish converts themselves, but must they wheedle Paul to 
countenance them in it? Had it not been better, when they had told Paul how 
zealous the believing Jews were for the law, if they had desired him whom God 
had endued with such excellent gifts to take pains with their people, to convince 
them of their error, and to shew them that they were made free from the law by 
their marriage to Christ ? Rom. vii. 4; and to urge him to encourage them in it 
by his example seems to have more in it of fleshly wisdom than of the grace 
. ie Surely Paul knew what he had to do better than they could teach 

im. ut, 

2. Others think the advice was prudent and good, and Paul’s following it was 
justifiable enough as the case stood. It was Paul’s avowed principle, “ To the 
Jews became I as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews,” 1 Cor. ix. 20; he had 
circumcised Timothy to please the Jews. Though he would not constantly 
observe the ceremonial law, yet to gain an opportunity of doing good, and to 
shew how far he could comply, he would occasionally go to the temple and join 
in the sacrifices there. Those that are weak in the faith are to be borne with, 
when those that undermine the faith must be opposed. It is true, this compli- 
ance of Paul’s. sped ill to him, for this very thing by which he hoped to pacify 
the Jews did but provoke them, and bring him into trouble, yet that is not 
a sufficient ground to go upon in condemning it. Paul might We well, and yet 
suffer for it; but perhaps the wise God overruled both their advice and Paul’s 
compliance with it, to serve a better purpose than was intended; for we have 
reason to think that when the believing Jews, who had endeavoured by their 
zeal for the law to recommend themselves to the good opinion of those who 
believed not, saw how Eee they used Paul, who endeavoured to oblige 
them, they were by this more alienated from the ceremonial law than they 

ould have been by the most argumentative or affecting discourses. They saw 

was in vain to think of pleasing men that would be pleased with nothing else 

ut the routing out of Christianity. Integrity and uprightness will be more 
ikely to preserve us than sneaking compliances. And when we consider what 
a great trouble it must needs be to James and the presbyters in the retlection 
upon it, that they had by their advice brought Paul into trouble, it should be 
a warming to us not to press men to oblige us by doing any thing contrary to 
their own mind. 


27 And when the seven days were almost ended, 
the Jews which were of Asia, when they saw him in 
tlie. temple, stirred up all the people, and laid hands 
on him, 28 Crying out, Men of Israel, help: Tis 
is the man, that teacheth all men every where against 
the people, and the law, and this place: and further 
brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath pol- 
Inted this holy place. 29 (For they had seen before 
with him in the city Troplimus an Ephesian, whom 
they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple.) 
30 And all the city was moved, and the people ran 
together: and they took Paul, and drew lim out of 
the temple: and forthwith the doors were shut. 31 
And as they went about to kill him, tidings came 
unto the chief captain of the band, that all Jerusa- 
lem was in an uproar, 32 Who inmediately took 
soldiers and centurions, and ran down unto them: 
and when they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, 
they left beating of Paul. 33 Then the chief cap- 
tain came near, and took him, and commanded him 
to be bound with two chains; and demanded who 
he was, and what he had done. 
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cried one thing, some another, among the multitude: 


and when le could not know the certainty for the 
tumult, he commanded hin to be earried into the 
castle. 385 And when he came upon the stairs, so 
it was, that he was borne of the soldiers for the 
violence of the people. 36 For the multitude of 
the people followed after, crying, Away with him. 
37 And as Paul was to be led into the castle, he 
) said unto the chief captain, May I speak unto thee? 
Who said, Canst thou speak Greek? 88 Art not 
thou that Egyptian, which before these days madest 
an uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four 
thousand men that were murderers? 389 But Paul 
said, Lam a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city 
in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: and, I beseech 
thee, suffer me to speak unto the people. 40 And 
when he had given him licence, Paul stood on the 
stairs, and beckoned with the hand unto the people. 
And when there was made a great silence, he spake 
unto them in the Hebrew tongue, saying, 


We have here Paul brought into a captivity which we are not likely to see 
the end of; for after this he is either hurried from one bar to another, or lies 
neglected, first in one prison and then in another, and can neither be tried nor 
bailed. When we see the beginning of a trouble, we do not know either how 
long it will last, or how it will issue. 

First. We have here Paul seized and laid hold on. 

1. He was seized in the temple, when he was there attending the days of his 
purifying, and the solemn services of those dais, ver. 27. Formerly he had been 
well known in the temple; but now he had been so long in his travels abroad, 
‘that he was become a stranger there ; so that it was not till the seven days were 

almost ended that he was taken notice of by those that had an evil eye towards 
| him. In the fomples where he should have been protected as in a sanctuary, he 

was most violently set upon by those who did what they could to have mingled 
| his blood with his sacrifices. In the temple, where he should have been wel- 
| comed as one of the greatest ornaments of it that ever had been there since 
the Lord of the temple left it. The temple, which they themselves pretended 
such a mighty zeal for, yet did they themselves thus protane. Thus is the church 
polluted by none more than by popish persecutors, under the colour of the 
church’s name and interest. 

2. The informers against him were the Jews of Asia, not those of Jerusalem; 
the Jews of the dispersion, who knew him best, and who were most exasperated 
against him. Those who seldom came up to worship at the temple in Jerusalem 
themselves, but contentedly lived at a distance from it in pursuit of their private 
advantages, yet appeared most zealous for the temple, as if thereby they would 
atone for their habitual neglect of it. 

3. The method they took was to raise the mob, and to incense them against 
him, They did not go to the high priest or the magistrates of the city with their 
charge, probably because they expected not to receive countenance from them, 
but they “stirred up all the people,” who were at this time more than ever 
disposed to any thing that was tumultuous and seditious, riotous and routous. 
Those are fittest to be employed against Christ and Christianity that are 

overned least by reason, and most by passion; therefore Paul described the 
Jewish persecutors to be not only wicked, but absurd, unreasonable men. 

4. The arguments wherewith they exasperated the people against him were 
popular, but very false and unjust. ‘They cried out, “ Men of Israel, help ;” if ye 
are indeed men of Israel, trueborn Jews, that have a concern for your church and 

our country, now is your time to shew it by helping to seize an enemy to both. 
Thus they cried after him as after a thief, Job xxx. 5, or after a mad dog. Note, 
The enemies of Christianity, since they could never prove it to be an ill thing, 
have been always very industrious, right or wrong, to put it into an ill name, 
and so run it down by outrage and outery. It had become men of Israel to help 
Paul, who preached up Him who was so much the glory of his people Israel, yet 
here the popular fury will not allow them to be men of Israel, unless they will 
help against him. This was like Stop thief, or Athaliah’s cry, Treason, treason. 
What is wanting in right is made up in noise. They charge upon him both ill 
doctrine and ill practice, and both against the Mosaic ritual. 

Ist. They charge upon him ill doctrine; not only that he holds corrupt 
opinions himself, but that he vents and publishes them, thougi not here at 
Jerusalem, yet in other places, nay, in al ees he teacheth all men, every- 
where. So artfully is the crime aggravated, as if, because he was an itinerant, 
he was an ubiquitaire. He spreads, to the utmost of his power, certain dam- 
nable and heretical positions, First. Against the people of the Jews. He had 
taught that Jews and Gentiles stand on the same level before God, and “ neither 
circumcision avails any thing nor uncircumcision ;” nay, he taught against the 
unbelieving Jews, that they were rejected, and theretore had separated from 
them and their synagogues, and this is interpreted to be speaking against the 
whole nation, as if no doubt but they were the people, and wisdom must die 
with them, Jub xii. 1; whereas God, though he had cast them oft, yet, had not 
cast away his people, Rom. xi. 1; they were “ Lo-ammi, not a people,” //us.i. 9; 
and yet pretend to be the only people. ‘Those commonly seem most jealous for 
the church’s name that belong to itin name only. Secondly. Against the law. 
His teaching men to believe the Gospel as the end of the law, and the perfection 
of it, was interpreted his preaching against the law ; whereas it was so far from 
making void the law, that it established it, Rom. iii. 31. Thirdly. Against this 
place, the temple. Because he taught men to pray everywhere, he was re- 
proached as an enemy to the temple, and perhaps because he sometimes men- 
tioned the destruction ot Jerusalem, and the temple, and of the Jewish nation, 
which his Master had foretold. Paul had himself been active in persecuting 
Stephen and putting him to death, for words spoken against this holy place. 


heretic. The phrase generally translated in the Authorised Version 
‘men and brethren ’—literally, ‘men who are my brethren’—may be 
equally translated ‘brethren’ ” (Conybeare and Howson). 

xxii. 2. “ Hebrew:” i.e., Syro-Chaldaic. “ ‘I'he use of this tongue,” 
says Canon Cook, “reminded them that St. Paul was not a Helle- 
nistic Jew, though born at Tarsus, but a Hebrew in language, habits, 
and doubtless in affections.’ ‘The sound of the holy tongue in that 
place fell like a calm on the troubled waters” (Conybeare and Howson), 
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xxii. 3. “I:”? there is an emphasis on the pronoun. “ Gamaliel :” 
see Note to chap. v. 34. The expression “at the feet” refers to the 
custom of the scholars sitting either on the floor or on low benches 
beneath their teachers, who were on higher seats. The fact that St. 
Paul had been a scholar of Gamaliel would tell in his favour with his 
audience, and would add weight to his teaching, as that of one who 
did not teach ignorantly a new faith. ‘The perfect manner,” &. +: 
rather, “ the strictest doctrine or form,” and that not of the written 
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and now the same thing is laid to his charge. He that was then made use of as 
the tool, is now set aside as the butt, of Jewish rage and malice. 

2nd. ‘They charge upon him ill practices. To confirm their charge against 
him as teaching people against this holy place, they charge it upon him that he 
had himself polluted it, and by an overt act shewed his contempt of it, and 4& 
design to make it common. He “has brought Gentiles also into the temple,” 
into the inner court of the temple, which none that were uncircumcised were 
admitted under any pretence to come into. There was written upon the wall 
that inclosed this inner court, in Greek and Latin, ‘It is a capital crime for 
strangers to enter.’—Joseph. Antiy., 1.xv.¢. 14. Paul was himself a Jew, and had 
right to enter into the court of the Jews; and they seeing some with him there 
that joined with him in his devotions, concluded that ‘Trophimus, an Ephe- 
sian, who was a Gentile, was one of them. Why? Did they see him there ? 
Truly, no; but they had seen him with Paul in the streets of the city, which 
was no crime at all, and therefore they affirm that he was with Paul in the inner 
court of the temple, which was a heinous crime. They had seen him with him 
in the city, and therefore they supposed that Paul had brought him with him 
into the temple, which was utterly false. See here, First. That innocency is no 
fence against calumny and false accusation. It is no new thing for those that 
mean honestly, and act regularly, to have things laid to their charge which the 
know not, nor ever thought of. Secondly. hat evil men dig up mischief, 
and go far to seek proofs of their false accusations, as they did here, who, be- 
cause they saw a Gentile with Paul in the city, will from thence inter that he 
was with him in the temple? This was a strained innuendo indeed, yet by such 
unjust and groundless suggestions have wicked men thought to justify them- 
selves in the most barbarous outrages committed upon the excellent ones of the 
earth. Thirdly. It is common for malicious people to improve that against 
those that are wise and good with which they thought to have obliged them, 
and ingratiated themselves with them. Paul thought to recommend himself to 
their good opinion by going into the temple, and from thence they take an occa- 
sion to accuse him. it he had kept farther off them, he had not been so maligned 
by them. This is the genius of ill-nature; “for my love, they are my adver- 
saries,” Ps. cix. 4; |xix. 10 : 

Secondly. We have here Paul in danger of being pulled in pieces by the 
rabble. They will not be at the pains to have him before the high priest or 
the Sanhedrim; that is a roundabout way; the execution shall be of a piece 
with the prosecution, all unjust and irregular. ‘They cannot prove the crime 
upon him, and therefore dare not bring him upon a fair trial; nay, so greedily 
do they thirst after his blood, that they have not patience to proceed against 
him by a due course of law, though they were never so sure to gain their 
point ; and, therefore, as those who neither feared God nor regarded man, 
they resolved to knock him on the head presently. 

1. All the city was in an uproar, ver. 30. The people, who, though they had 
little holiness themselves, yet had a mighty veneration for the holy place, when 
they heard a hue-and-ery from the temple, were up in arms presently, being 
resolved to stand by that with their lives and fortunes. ‘“ All the cae was 
moyed” when they were called to from the temple, “ Men of Israel, help,” 
with as much violence as if the old complaint were to be revived; Ps. Ixxix. 1, 
“© God, the heathen are come into thine inheritance, thy holy temple have 
they defiled.” Just such a zeal the Jews here shew for God's temple, as the 
Ephesians did for Diana’s temple, when Paul was informed against as_an 
enemy to that, ch. xix. 29, “The whole city was full of confusion.” But God 
doth not reckon himself at all honoured by those whose zeal for him transports 
them to such irregularities, and who, while they pretend to act for him, act in 
such a brutish, barbarous manner. 

2. They drew Paul out of the temple, and shut the doors between the outer 
and inner court of the temple, or perhaps the doors of the oater court. In 
dragging him furiously out of the temple, Ist. They shewed a real detestation 
of him, as one not fit to be sutfered in the temple, nor to worship there, nor to 
be looked upon as a member of the Jewish nation, as if his sacrifice had been an 
abomination. 2nd. They pretended a veneration for the temple, like that of 
xood Jehoiada, who would not have Athaliah to be slain in the house of the 
Lord, 1 Kin. xi. 15. See how absurd these wicked men were; they condemned 
Paul for drawing people from the temple, and yet, when he himself was very 
devoutly worshipping in the temple, they drew him out of it. The officers of 
the temple shut the doors, either, First. Lest Paul should find means to get 
back, and take hold of the horns of the altar, and so protect himself by that 
sanctuary from their rage; or rather, Secondly. Lest the crowd should, by the 
running in of more to them, be thrust back into the temple, and some outrage 
should be committed, to the profanation of that holy place. ‘Vhey that made 
ne conscience of doing so ill a thing as the murdering of a good man for well- 
doing. yet would be thought to make conscience of doing it in a holy place, or 
at a holy time; “ not in the temple,” as, “not on the feast day.” 

3. They “ went about to kill him,” ver. 31; for they fell a beating him, ver. 32, 
resolving to beat him to death by blows without number ; a punishment which 
the Jewish doctors allowed of in some cases, (not at all to the credit of their 
nation,) and called, ‘the beating of the rebels.’ Now was Paul like a lamb 
thrown into a den of lions, and made an easy prey to them; and no doubt he 
was still of the same mind as when he said, “I am ready not only to be bound, 
but also to die, at Jerusalem,” to die so great a death. 

Thirdly. We have here Paul rescued out of the hands of his Jewish enemies 
by a Roman enemy. ' 

1. Tidings were brought of the tumult, and that the mob was up, “to the 
chief captain of the band,” the governor of the castle, or whoever he was, the 
now commander-in-chief of the Roman forces that were quartered in Jeru- 
salem. Somebody, that was concerned, not for Paul, but for the public peace 
and safety, gave this information to the colonel, who had always a jealous and 
watchful eye upon those tumultuous Jews; and he is the man that must be 
instrumental to save Paul's lite, when never a friend he had was capable of 
doing him any service. 

2. The tribune, or chief captain, got his forces together with all possible 
expedition, and went to suppress the mob: “ He took soldiers and centurions, 
and ran down to them.” Now, at the feast, as at other such solemn times, the 
suards were up, and the militia more within call than at other times, and so he 
iad them near at hand, and he ran down unto the multitude; for at such times 
delays are dangerous. Sedition must be crushed at first, lest it grow head- 
strong. 

3. The very sight of the Roman general frightened them from beating Paul; 
for they knew they were doing what they could not justify, and were in danger 
to be called in question for this day’s uproar, as the town-clerk told the Ephe- 
sians. ‘They were determined from that by the power of the Romans from 
which they ought to have been restrained by the justice of God and the dread 
of his wrath. Note, God often makes the earth to help the woman, /tev. xii. 16, 
and those to be a protection to his people who yet have no atfection for his 
people; only have a compassion for sufferers, and are jealous for the public 
peace. The shepherd makes use even of his dogs for the detenve of his sheep; it 
is Streso’s comparison here. See here how these wicked people were frightened 
away at the very sight of the chief captain; tor the “ king that sitteth on the 
throne of judgment seattereth away evil with his eyes. 
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‘law only, but according to the teaching and interpretations of the 
fathers. He refers to his education as a Pharisee. 

xxii. 4. “This way:”’ used in reference to a particular mode of 
life and conduct. Here it means the way or manner of life of those 
who believed in Jesus. 

xxii. 5. “The high-priest:”’ St. Paul probably refers to Theo- 
philus, who was most likely high-priest at the time of Paul’s con- 
version, and was still living. ; 
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4. The governor takes him into custody. He rescued him, not out of a concert 
for him, because he thought him innocent, but out of a concern for justice, be 
cause he ought not to be put to death without trial; and because he knew uot 
how dangerous the consequence might be to the Roman government if such 
tumultuous proceedings were not timely suppressed, nor what such an outrage- 
ous people might do if once they knew their own strength. He therefore takes 
Paut out of the hands of the mob into the hands of the law ; ver. 33, he “ took 
him, and commanded him to be bound with two chains,” that the people might 
be satisfied he did not intend to discharge him, but to examine him; for he 
demanded of those that were so eager agains: him, “ who he was, and what 
he had done.” ‘This violent taking of him out of the hands of the multitude, 
though there was all the reason in the world for it, yet they laid to the charge 
of the chief captain as his crime; ch. xxiv. 7, “ The chief captain Lysias came 
with great violence and took him out of our hands,” which refers to this rescue, 
as appears by comparing ch. xxiii. 27, 28, where the chief captain gives an 
account of it to Felix. . 

Fourthly. The ae which the chief captain made with much ado to 
bring Paul to speak for himself. One had almost as good enter into a struggle 
with the winds and the waves, as with such a mob as was here got together; 
and yet Paul made a shift to get liberty of speech among them. 

1. ‘There was no alg the sense of the people; for, when the chief captain 
inquired concerning Paul, having perhaps never heard of his name before, (such 
strangers were the great ones to the excellent ones of the earth, and affected to 
be so,) ‘some cried one thing, and some another, among the multitude y’ so that 
it was impossible for the chief captain to know their mind, when really they 
knew not either one another's mind or their own, when every one pretended to 
give the sense of the whole body. Those that will hearken to the clamours of 
the multitude will know nothing for a certainty, no more than from the builders 
of Babel, when their tongues were ponfounded: 

2. There was no quelling the rage and fury of the people; for, when the chief 
captain commanded that Paul should be carried into the castle, the tower of 
Antonia, where the Roman soldiers kept garrison near the temple, the soldiers 
themselves had much ado to get him safe thither out of the noise, the people 
were so violent; ver. 35, “when he came upon the stairs” leading up to the 
castle, the soldiers were forced to take him up in their arms and carry him, 
(which they might easily do, for he was a little man, and his bodily presence 
weak,) to keep him from the people, who would have pulled him limb from 
limb, if they could. When they could not reach him with their cruel hands, 
they followed him with their sharp arrows, even bitter words; they “followed 
crying, Away with him,” ver. 36. See how the most excellent persons and 
things are often run down by a popular clamour; Christ himself was so, with 
“ Crucify him, crucify him,” though they could not say what evil he had done. 
Take him out of the land of the living; so the ancients expound it. Chase him 
out of the world. 

3. Paul at length begged leave of the chief captain to speak to him; ver. 37, 
“as he was to be led into the castle,” with a great deal of calmness and com- 
osedness in himself, and a great deal of mildness and deference te those about 
im, he “ said unto the chief captain, May I speak unto thee?” Will it be no 
offence, or construed as a breach of rule, if I give thee some account of myself, 
since my persecutors can give no account of me? What an humble, modest 
question was this! Paul knew how to speak to the greatest of men, and had many 
a time spoken to his betters; yet he humbly begs leave to speak to this com- 
mander, and will not speak till he has obtained leave. ‘“‘ May I speak unto thee?” 

4. The chief captain tells him what notion he had of him; “ Canst thou speak 
Greek?” Lam surprised to hear thee speak a learned language; for, “ art not 
thou that Egyptian which madest an uproar?” ‘The Jews made the uproar, 
and then would have it thought that Paul had given them occasion for it, by 
beginning first; for probably some of them whispered this in the ear of the 
chief captain. See what false, mistaken notions of good recs and good min- 
isters many run away with, and will not be at the pains to have the mistake 
rectified. It seems there had lately been an insurrection somewhere in that 
country, headed by an Egyptian, who took on him to be a prophet. Josephus 
mentions this story: that an oe ihe ni raised a seditious party, promised to shew 
them the fall of the walls of Jerusalem from the mount of Olives, and that 
they should enter the city upon the ruins. The captain here saith, that he “led 
out into the wilderness four thousand men that were murderers,” desperadoes, 
banditti, rapparees, cut-throats. What a degeneracy was there in the Jewish 
nation, when there were found there so many that had such a character, and 
could be drawn into such an attempt upon the public peace. But Josephus 
saith, that Felix the Roman president, went out against them, killed four hun- 
dred, and took two hundred prisoners, and the rest were dispersed, Antiq. xx. 6; 
De Bello Jud. ii. 12; and Eusebius speaks of it, Mist. ii. 20. 1t happened in 
the thirteenth year of Claudius, a little before those days, about three years ago, 
The ringleader of this rebellion it seems had made his escape; and the chief 
captain concluded, that one that lay under so great an odium as Paul seemed 
to lie under, and against whom there was so great an outcry, could not be a 
criminal of less figure than this Egyptian. See how good men are exposed 
to ill-will by mistake. 

5. Paul rectifies his mistake concerning him 
what he was; not such a vagabond, a scoundrel, a rake, as that Egyptian, who 
could give no good account of himself. No; “lama man which am a Jew” 
originally, and no Egyptian; a Jew, both by nation and religion, “I am of 
Tarsus, a city in Cilicia;” of honest parents, and a liberal education (Tarsus 
was a university :) and, besides that, “a citizen of no mean city.” Whether he 
means T'arsus or Rome is not certain; they were neither of them mean Cities, 
and he was a freeman _of both. ‘Though the chief captain had put him under 
such an invidious suspicion that he was that Egyptian, he kept his temper, did 
not break out into any passionate exclamations against the times he lived in, 
or the men he had to do with; did not render railing for railing, but mildly 
denied the charge, and owned what he was. f : : 

6. He humbly desired a permission from the ehief captain, whose prisoner 
he now was, to speak to the people. He doth not demand it as a debt, though 
he might have done it, but sues for it as a favour which he will be thanktul 
for; “1 beseech thee, suffer me to speak to the people.” The chief captain 
rescued him with no other design but to give him a fair hearing. Now to shew . 
that his cause needs no art to give it a plausible colour, he desires he may have 
leave immediately to defend himself ; for it needed no more than to be set in 
atrue light. Nor did he depend only upon the goodness of his cause, but upon 
the goodness and fidelity of his Patron, and that promise of his to all his advo- 
cates, that it should be given them in that same hour what they should speak. 

Lastly. He obtained leave to plead his own cause; for he needed not to have 
counsel assigned him, when the Spirit of the Father was ready to dictate to 
him, Mat. x. 20. The chief captain gaye him licence, ver. 40; so that now he 
could speak with a good grace, and with the more courage; he had, I will not 
say, that favour, but that justice done him by the chief captain, which he could 
not obtain from his countrymen the Jews, for they would not hear him, but the 
captain Risa though it were but to satisfy his curiosity. This licence being 
obtaine a 

1, I'he people were attentive to hear ; “ Paul stood on the stairs,” which gave 
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xxii. 8. “Jesus of Nazareth:” see how our Lord retains after 
his ascension the very title which was held in contempt by men. 

xxii. 9. Compare chap. ix. 7. There is no real contradiction. In 
chap. ix. 7 it means that his companions did not hear the words; 
even as now it is usual to say we do not hear when we fail to cateh 
the words, though the sound may reach us. Here it means that the 
sound of the voice reached his companions, pels Fata 

xxii. 12. St. Paul here specifies Ananias as a “devout man accord- 
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a little man, like Zaccheus, some advantage, and consequently some boldness 
in delivering himself. A sorry pulpit it was, and yet better than none; it served 
the purpose, though it was not like Ezra’s pulpit of wood, made for the purpose. 
There he “beckoned with the hand unto the people,” made signs to them to be 
geek and have a little patience, for he had something to say to them. And so 
ar he gaiued his point, that every one cried hush to his neighbour, and there 
was made a ceolwoud silence. Probably, the chief captain also intimated his 
charge to all manner of people to keep silence. If the people were not required 
to give audience, it was to no purpose at all that Paul was ellowed to speak. 
When the cause of Christ and his Gospel is to be pleaded, there ought to be 
a great silence, that we may give the more earnest heed; and all little enough. 
2. Paul addressed himself to speak, well assured that he was serving the 
interest of Christ’s kingdom, as truly and effectually as if he had been, 
preaching in the synagogue. “He spake unto them in the Hebrew tongue ;” | 
that is, in their own vulgar tongue, which was the language of their country, 
to which he hereby owned not only an abiding relation, but an abiding respect. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


{n the close of the foregoing chapter we had Paul bound, according to Agabus’s prophecy 
of the hard usage he should receive from the Jews at Jerusalem, yet we had his 
tongue set at liberty, by the permission the chief captain gave him to speak for him- 
self; and so intent he is upon using that liberty of speech which was allowed him, to 
the honour of Christ, and the service of his interest, that he forgets the bonds he is in, 
makes no mention of them, but speaks of the great things Christ had done for him 
with as much ease and cheerfulness as if nothing had been done to ruffle him, or put 
him into disorder. We have here, I. His address to the people, and their attention 
to it, ver.1,2. IL. The account he gives of himself; 1. What a bigoted Jew he had 
been in the beginning of his time, ver. 3—5; 2. How he was miraculously converted, 
and brought over to the fait of Christ, ver.6—1l. 3. How he was confirmed and 
baptized by the ministry of Ananias, ver. 12—16. 4. How he was afterwards called 
by an immediate warrant from Heaven to be the apostle of the Gentiles, ver. 17—21. 
II[. The interruption given him upon this by the rabble, who could not bear to hear 
any thing said in favour of the Gentiles, and the violent passion they flew into upon it, 
ver. 22, 23. IV. Paul’s second rescue out of the hands of the rabble, and the farther 
course which the chief captain took to find out the true reason of this mighty clamour 
against Paul, ver. 24, 25. V. Paul's pleading his privilege as a Roman citizen, by 
which he was exempted from this barbarous method of inquisition, ver. 26—29. VI. 
The chief captain's removing the cause into the high priest’s court, and Paul's appear- 


ing there, ver. 30. 

EN, brethren, and fathers, 
hear ye my defence which I 
« make now unto you. 2(And 
,.. When they heard that he 
[spake in the Hebrew tongue 
to them, they kept the more 


silence: and he saith, ) 


Paul had in the last verse of the fore- 
going chapter gained a great point by com- 
Beardie so profound a silence after so 
loud a clamour. Now here observe, 

Ss : First. With what an admirable compo- 
x A sure and presence of mind he addresseth 
himself to speak. Never was poor man set upon in a more tumultuous manner, 
nor with more rage and fury; and yet in what he said, 1. There appears no 
fright, but his mind 1s sedate and composed. Thus he makes his own words 
good, “ None of these things move me;” and David's, Ps. iii. 6, “1 will not be 
afraid of ten thousands of people that have set themselves against me round 
about.” 2. There appears no passion. ‘hough the suggestions against him were 
all frivolous and unjust, though it would have vexed any man alive to be charged 
with proraning the temple, just then when he was contriving and designing to 
shew his respects to it, yet he breaks out into no angry expressions, but is led 
as a lamb to the slaughter. : 
paces, What respectful titles he gives even to those who thus abused him, 
and how humbly he craves their attention; “Men, brethren, and fathers,” 
ver. 1. To you, 6 men, I call; men, that should hear reason, and be ruled by it; 
men, from whom one may expect humanity. You brethren of the common 
people; you fathers of the priests. Thus he lets them know that he was one 
of them, and had not renounced his relation to the Jewish nation, but still had 
a kindness and concern for it. Note, Though we must not give flattering titles 
to any, yet we ought to give titles of due respect to all; and those we would do 
food to we should endeavour not to provoke. Though he was got out of their 
hands, and was taken under the protection of the chief captain, yet he doth not 
fall foul upon them, with, “ Hear now, ye rebels; ” but compliments them with 
“Men, brethren, and fathers.” And observe, he doth not exhibit a charge 
against them, doth not recriminate, Hear now what I have to say against you, 
but hear now what I have to say for myself, “ Hear ye my defence.” <A just 
and reasonable request ; for every man that is accused has a right to answer | 
for himself, and has not justice done him if his answer be not patiently and 
impartially heard. E 

Thirdly. The language he spolee in, which recommended what he said to the 
auditory. He spoke in the Hebrew tongue, that is, the vulgar language of the 
Jews, which at this time was not the pure Old Testament Hebrew, but the 
Syriac, a dialect of the Hebrew, or rather a corruption of it, as the Italian of the 
Latin. However, |. It shewed his continued respect to his countrymen the Jews. 
Though he had conversed so much with the Gentiles, yet he still retained the 
Jews’ language, and could talk it with ease. By this it appears he is a Jew, 
for his speech betrayeth him. 2. What he said was the more generally under- 
stood, fur that was the language ee spoke; and, therefore, to speak in 
that language was indeed to appeal to the people, by which he might have 
somewhat to insinuate into their affections, and therefore “when they heard | 
that he spoke in the Hebrew tongue, they kept the more silence.” How can it , 
he thought people should give any attention to that which is spoken to them | 
in a language they do not understand? The chief captain was surprised to hear | 
him speak Greek, ch. xxi. 37; the Jews were surprised to hear him speak 
Hebrew, and both therefore, think the better of him. But how would they 
lave been surprised, if they had inquired, as they ought to have done, and had | 
found in what variety of tongues “the Spirit gave him utterance,” 1 Cor, xiv. 18 
“T speak with tongues more than you all.” But the truth is, many wise and good 
men are therefore slighted, only because they are not known. 


3 [ am verily a man which am a Jew, born in! 
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ing to the law,” because of the Jewish audience whom he was 
addressing ; and so met the charge that he was teaching things 
contrary to the law. 

xxii. 13. “Looked up upon him:” Alford says, “De Wette remarks 
that the two meanings of the verb here unite in the word: ‘I looked, 
with recovered sight, upon him.’” 

xxii. 14, “That Just One:” see chap. vii. 52, where Stephen makes 
use of the same term, We mar well imagine that the whole scene 
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Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought up in this city 
at the feet of Gamaliel, and taught according to the 
perfect manner of the law of the fathers, and was 
zealous toward God, as ye all are this day. 4 And 
[ persecuted this way unto the death, binding and 
delivering into prisons both men and women. 5 As 
also the high priest doth bear me witness, and all 
the estate of the elders: from whom also I received 
letters unto the brethren, and went to Damascus, to 
bring them which were there bound unto Jerusalem, 
for to be punished. 6 And it came to pass, that, 
as I made my journey, and was come nigh unto 
Damascus about noon, suddenly there shone from 
heaven a great light round about me. 7 And I fell 
unto the ground, and heard a voice saying unto me, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 8 And I 
answered, Who art thou, Lord? And he said unto 
me, | am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. 
9 And they that were with me saw indeed the light, 
and were afraid; but they heard not the voice of him 
that spake tome. 10 And I said, What shall I do, 
Lord? And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and go 
into Damascus; and there it shall be told thee of all 
things which are appointed for thee todo. 11 And 
when I could not see for the glory of that light, being 
led by the hand of them that were with me, I came 
into Damascus. 12 And one Ananias, a devout man 
according to the law, having a good report of all the 
Jews which dwelt there, 13 Came unto me, and 
stood, and said unto me, Brother Saul, receive thy 
sight. And the same hour I locked up upon him. 
14 And he said, The God of our fathers hath chosen 
thee, that thou shouldest know his will, and see that 
Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of his mouth. 
15 For thou shalt be his witness unto all men of 
what thou hast seen and heard. 16 And now why 
tarriest thou? arise, and be baptized, and wash away 
thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord. 17 And 
it came to pass, that, when I was come again unto 
Jerusalem, even while I prayed in the temple, I was 
in a trance; 18 And saw him saying unto me, 
Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem : 
for they will not receive thy testimony concerning me. 
19 And I said, Lord, they know that I imprisoned 
and beat in every synagogue them that believed on 
thee: 20 And when the blood of thy martyr Stephen 
was shed, I also was standing by, and consenting 
unto his death, and kept the raiment of them that 
slew him. 21 And he said unto me, Depart: for 
I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles. 


Paul here gives such an account of himself as might serve not only to satisfy 
the chief captain that he was not that Egyptian he took him to be, but the 
Jews also that he was not that enemy to their church and nation, to their law 
and temple, as they took him to be. And that what he did in preaching Christ, 
and, particularly in preaching him to the Gentiles, he did by a Divine commis- 
sion. He here gives them to understand, 

First. What his extraction and education was. 

1. That he was one of their own nation, of the stock of Israel, of the seed of 
Abraham, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, not of any obscure family, or a renegado 
of some other nation; no, “ lam verily a man which am a Jew,”—dvijp ‘low \uor, 
a Jewish man. J am aman, and therefore ought not to be treated as a beast; 
a wan that am a Jew, nota barbarian ; Lam a sincere friend to your nation, for 


of the first martyr’s defence and death was vividly present to Paul 
in his altered circumstances. There are few, if any, better proofs of 
St. Paul’s manly courage than that afforded by this chapter. 

xxii. 23. “Cast off their clothes:” rather, “shaking their gar- 
ments, as shaking off the dust.” There was no idea of stoning, as 
that was out of the question, since Paul was in the custody of the 
Roman soldiers. 

xxii. 24, Lysias, who was unable to understand Paul’s speech, from 
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Lam one of it, aud should defile my own nest if I should unjustly derogate 
from the honour of your law and your temple. ; ey 

2. That he was born in acreditable, reputable place, in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, 
and was by his birth a freeman of that city. He was not born in servitude, 
as some of the Jews of the dispersion it is likely were, but he was a gentleman 
born, and perhaps could produce his certificate of his freedom in that ancient 
and honourable city. This was indeed but a small matter to make any boast 
of, and yet it was needful to be mentioned at this time to those who insolently 
trampled upon him, as if he were to be ranked with the children of fools, yea, 
the eiilticen of base men, Job xxx. 8. ; 

3. That he had a learned and liberal education. He was not only a Jew and 
a zentleman, but a scholar. He was brought up in Jerusalem, the principal seat | 
of the Jewish learning ; and at the feet of Gamaliel, whom they all knew to be 
an eminent doctor of the Jewish law, which Paul was designed to be himself 
a teacher ot; and, therefore, he could not be ignorant of their law, nor be | 
thought to slight it because he did not know it. His parents had brought him , 
very young to this city, designing him for a Pharisee. And some think his 
being brought up at the feet of Gamaliel intimates, not only that he was one 
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of his pupils, but that he was above any other diligent and constant in at- 


tending his lectures, observant of him, and obsequious to him in all he said, 
as Mary that sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his ward! ‘ 

4. That he was in his early days a very forward and eminent professor of the 
Jews’ religion ; his studies and learning were all directed that way. So far was 
he from being principled in his youth with any disaffection to the religious 
usages of the Jews, that there was not a young man among them that had 
a greater or more entire veneration for them than he had, was more strict 
in observing them himself, nor more hot in enforcing them upon others. 

ist. He was an intelligent professor of their religion, and had a clear head. He 
minded his business at Gamaliel’s feet; and was there “taught according to the 
perfect manner of the law of the fathers.” What departures he had made from 
the law were not owing to any confused or mistaken notions of it; for he 
undarstood it to a nicety, Katt axpiJecay, according to the most accurate and 
exact method. He was not trained up in the principles of the latitudinarians 
had nothing in him of a Sadducee, but was of that sect that was most studion~ 


in the law, kept most close to it, and, to make it more strict than it was, added 
to it the traditions of the elders, “the law of the fathers;” the law which was 
given to them, and which they gave to their children, and so was handed down 
to us. Paul had as great a value for antiquity and tradition, and the authority 
of the church, as any of them had; and there was never a Jew of them all 
understood his religion better than Paul did, nor could better give an account 
of it, or a reason for it. 

2nd. He was an active professor of their religion, and had a warm heart: 
“T was zealous towards God, as ye all are this day.” Many that are very well 
skilled in the theory of religion, are willing to leave the practice of it to others. 
but Paul was as much a zealot as a rabbin. He was zealous against every 
thing that the law prohibited, and for every thing the law enjoined; and 
this was zeal towards God; because he thought it was for the honour of God, 
and the service of his interests. And here he compliments his hearers with 
a candid and charitable opinion of them, that they were all this day zealous 
towards God. He bears them record, Rom. x. 2, “that they have a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge.” In hating him, and casting him out 
they said, “ Let the Lord be glorified,” Zsa. lxvi. 5. And though this did by no 
means justify their rage, yet it enabled those that prayed, “ Father, forgive 
them,” to plead as Christ did, “for they know not what they do.” And when; 
Paul owns that he had been zealous for God in the law of Moses, as they were 
this day, he intimates bis hope that they might be zealous for God in Christ, | 
as he was this day. 

Secondly. What a fiery, furious persecutor he had been of the Christian 
religion in the beginning of his time, ver. 4,5. He mentions this to make it the 
more pisaly and evidently to appear, that the change which was wrought upon 
him, when he was converted to the Christian faith, was purely the effect of 
a Divine power; for he was so far from_having any previous inclinations to it, 
or favourable opinions of it, that immediately before that suddén change was 
wrought in him he had the utmost antipathy imaginable to Christianity, and | 
was filled with rage against it to the last degree. And perhaps he mentions 
it to justify God in his present trouble; how unrighteous soever they were that 
persecuted him, God was righteous who permitted them to do it, for time 
was when he was a persecutor. And he may have a farther view in it, to invite 
and encourage those people to repent; for he himself had been a blasphemer 
and a persecutor, and yet obtained merey. Let us view Paul's picture of 
himself, when he was a persecutor. 

1, He hated Christianity with a mortal enmity; “‘I persecuted this way unto 
the death,” that is, those that walked in this way I aimed, if possible, to be the 
death of. He breathed out slaughter against them, ch. ix. 1; when they were 


“put to death he gave his voice against them,” ch. xxvi. 10; nay, he persecuted | 


not only them that walked in this way, but the way itself,—Christianity, which 
was branded as a by-way, a sect,—he aimed to persecute this to the death. 
to be the ruin of this religion. He persecuted it to the death, that is, he 
could have been willing himself to die in his opposition to Christianity, so 
some understand it. He would contentedly have ee his life, and would hayes 
thought it well laid out, in defence of the laws and traditions of the fathers. 

2. He did all he could to frighten people from this way, and out of it, by. 
“hinding and delivering into prison both men and women.” He filled the jails 
with Christians; now he himself was bound, he lays a particular stress upon 
this part of his charge against himself, that he had bound the Christians, and 
carried them to prison. He likewise reflects upon it with a special regret, that 
he had imprisoned not only the men, but the women, the weaker sex, who 
ought to be treated with particular tenderness and compassion. 

3. He was employed by the great Sanhedrim, “the high priest, and all the 
estates of the elders,’ as an agent for them in suppressing this new sect, so 
much had he already signalized himself for his zeal ayainst it, ver. 5. The 
high priest can witness for him, that he was ready to be employed in any 
service against the Christians. When they heard that many of the Jews at 
Damascus had embraced the Christian faith, to deter others from doing the 
like they resolved to proceed against them with the utmost severity, and could 
not think of a fitter person to be employed in that business than Paul, nor 
more likely to go through with it. They therefore sent him, and letters by him 
to the Jews at Damascus, here called the brethren, because they all descended 
from one common stock aud were of one family in religion too, ordering them 
to be assisting to Paul in seizing those among them that had turned Christians 
and bringing them up prisoners to Jerusalem, in order to their being punishe 
as deserters from the faith and worship of the God of Israel; and so might 
either be compelled to retreat or be put to death for terror to others. Thus 
did Saul make havoe of the church, and was in a fair way, if he had gone on 
awhile, to ruin it, and root it out. Such a one, saith Paul, L was at first, just 
such as you now are; I know the heart of a persecutor, and therefore pity you, 


' of darkness; and it is a lasting Dine Ue that of the unbelieving 


and pray that pou may know the heart of a convert, as God soon made me 
to do; “and who was f, that I could withstand God?” 
Thirdly. In what manner he was converted, and made what he now was. { 
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It was not from any natural or external causes; he did not change his religion 
from an affectation of novelty, for he was then as weil affected to antiquity 
as he used to be; nor did it arise from discontent, because he was balked in 
his preferment, for he was now more than ever in the way of preferment in the 
Jewish church, much less could it arise from coyetousness or ambition, or 
any hope of mending his fortune in the world by turning Christian, for it was 
to expose himself to all manner of disgrace and trouble. Nor had he any con- 
versation with the apostles or any other Christians, by whose subtlety and 
sophistry he might be thought to have been wheedled into this change. No; 
“it was the Lord’s doing;” and the circumstances of the doing of it were 
enough te justify him in the change to all those who believe there is a super- 
natural power; and none can pene eh him for it without reflecting upon that 
Divine candid by which he was herein overruled. He relates the story of his 
conversion here very particularly, as we had it before, ch. ix.; aiming to shew 
that it was purely the act of God. 

1, He was as fully bent upon persecuting the Christians just before Christ 
arrested him as ever. He made nis Journey and was come nigh to Damascus, 
ver. 6, and had no other thought but to execute the cruel design he was sent 
upon. He was not conscious of the least compassionate relentings towards the 
poor Christians, but still represented them + himself as heretics, sclismatics, 
and dangerous enemies both to church and state. 

2. It was a light from heaven that first startled him,—a great light, whicn 
shone suddenly round about him; and the Jews knew that God is light, and 
his angels angels of light, and that such a light as this shining at noon, and 
therefore exceeding that of the sun, must be trom God. Had it shone in upon 
him into some private room, there might have been a cheat in it, but it shone 
upon him in the open road, at high noon, and so strongly that it struck him 
to the ground, ver. 7, and all that were with him, ch. xxvi. 14. They could not 
deny but that surely the Lord was in this light. 

3. It was a voice from heaven that first begat in him awful thoughts of Jesus 
Christ, whom before he had had nothing but hateful, = lke thoughts of. The 
voice called to him by name, to distinguish him from those that journeyed with 
him; “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” And when he asked, “ Who art 
thou, Lord?” it was answered, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou perse- 
cutest,” ver. 8; by which it appeared that this Jesus of Nazareth, whom they 
also were now persecuting, was one that spake from heayen, and they knew 
it was dangerous resisting one that did so, Heb. xii. 25. i 

4. Lest it should be objected, how came this light and voice to work such 
a change upon him, and not upon those that Meek Sen with him, (though it is 
very probable it had a good eftect upon thein, and that they thereupon became 
Christians.) he observes that his fellow-travellers saw indeed the light, and 
were atraid they should be consumed with fire from heaven; their own con- 
sciences perhaps now telling them that the way they were in was not good, 
but like Dalnaire) when he was going -to curse Israel, and therefore they might 
expect to meet an angel with a flaming glittering sword. But though the light 
made them afraid, they heard not the voice of him that spake to Paul, that 
is, they did not distinctly hear the words. Now faith comes by hearing, and 
therefore that change was now presently wrought upon him that heard the 
words, and heard them directed to himself, which was not wrought upon them 
who only saw the light; and yet it might afterwards be wrought upon them too. 


5. He assures them that when he was thus startled, he referred himself _ 


entirely to a Divine conduct. He did not hereupon presently cry out, Well, 
1 will be a Christian ; but “ What shall I do, Lord?” Let the same voice from 
heaven that hath stopped me in the wrong way guide me into the right 
way, ver. 10; Lord, tell me what I shell do, and I will do it. And imme- 
diately he had directions to go to Damascus, and there he should hear farther 
from him that spoke to him. No more needs to be said from heaven; “ ‘There 
it shall be told thee,” by a man like thyself, in the name of him that now speaks 
to thee, “all things which are appointed fur thee to do.” The extraordinary 
ways of Divine revelation, by visions and voices. and the appearance of angels, 
were designed both in the Old Testament and in the New, only to introduce 
and establish the ordinary method by the Scriptures and a standing ministry 
and therefore were generally superseded when those were settled. ‘The angel 
did not preach to Cornelius himself, but bade him send for Peter, so the voice 
here tells not Paul what he shall do, but bids him go into Damascus, and there 
it shall be told him. 

6. As a demonstration of the preations of that light, which fastened upon 
him, he tells them of the immediate effect it had upon his eyesight; ver 11, 
“T could not see for the glory of that light.” It struck him blind for the 
present ; nimium sensibile ledit sensum,— its radiance dazzled him,’ Condemned 
sinners are struck blind, as the Sodomites and Egyptians were, by the power 
ews . 
but convinced sinners are struck blind as Paul here was, not by darkness, but 
by light. They are for the Pe brought to be at a loss within themselves, 
but it is in order to their being enlightened, as the putting of clay upon the 
eyes of the blind man was the designed method of his cure. Those that were 
with Paul had not the light so directly darted into their faces as Paul had into 
his, and therefore they were not blinded as he was; yet, considering the issue, 
who would not rather have chosen his lot than theirs? They having their sight 
led Paul by the hand into the city. Paul, being a Pharisee, was proud of his 
spiritual eyesight. The Pharisees said, “ Are we blind also?” Jno. ix. 40; 
ay they were “confident that they themselves were guides to the blind, and. 
lights to them that were in darkness,” Jom. ii, 19. Now Paul was thus struck 
with bodily blindness to make him sensible of his spiritual blindness, and his 
mistake concerning himself, when he was alive without the law, Hom. vii. 9. | 

Fourthly. How he was confirmed in the change he had made, and farther 
directed what he should do by Ananias, who lived at Damascus. Observe, 

1. The character here given of Ananias. He was not aman that was any 
way prejudiced against the Jewish nation or religion, but was himself “fa devout 
man according to the law.” If not a Jew by Ditsharet one that had been- pro- 
selyted to the Jewish religion, and therefore called a devout man, and thence 
advanved farther to the faith of Christ, and carried himself so well that he haa 
“a good report of all the Jews that dwelt at Damascus.” This was the first. 
Christian that Paul had any friendly communication with, and it was not likely 
that he should instil into him any such notions as they suspected him to have 
espoused, injurious to the law or to this holy place. 

2. The cure immediately wrought by him upon Paul’s eyes, which miracle 
was to confirm Ananias’ mission to Paul, and to ratify all that he should after - 
wards say to him. He came to him, ver. 13; and, to assure him, that he came 
to him from Christ, the very same who had torn and would heal him,—had - 
smitten, but would bind him up,—had taken away his sight, but would restore 
it again with advantage,—he stood by him and said, “ Brother Saul, receive 
thy sight.” With which word power went along, and the same hour, imme- 
diately, he recovered his sight, and looked up upon him, ready to receive from 
him the instructions sent by him. ' 

3. The declaration which Ananias makes to him of the favour, the peculiar 
favour, which the Lord vesus designed him above any other. 

ist. In the present manifestation of himself to him; ver. 14, “The God of 
our fathers hath chosen thee.” ‘This powerful call is the result of a parti 


‘the indignation of the people thought he had given great 
and so determined to examine him. 

xxii. 28 Some render the words, “for the thongs”—i.e, for the | 
scourge; others, ‘‘ with the thongs’’—+.e., the straps which fastened 
the prisonex to the post. 

xxii. 30. “Brought Paul down:” from the tower of Antonia 
to the council-hall, which was in the upper city, near the western 
cloister of the ‘Temple. 
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xxiii, 1. “ Earnestly beholding :” see chap. xiii. 9. Alford says 
that Paul probably never fully recovered his sight after seeing the 
vision on his way to Damascus, and that perhaps this expression ma; 
describe a peculiar look of his, connected with infirmity of sight, an 
that probably from this cause he failed to recognise the high-priest. 
The word, however, is used for others besides Panl, and seems 
simply to refer to steady, attentive, and earnest looking. “I have 
lived: ” the words mean to lead a life of citizenship (see Phil. i. 27, 
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eFnice. His calling God the God of our fathers intimates that Ananias was 
Tiomell a Jew by birth, that observed the law of the fathers, and lived upon 
ne 


promise made unto the fathers. And he gives areason why he said, Brother 
Saul, when he spoke of God as the God of our fathers; “The God of our 
fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest,” First. “ Know his will,” the 
will of his precept that is to be done by thee, the will of his providence that 
is to be done concerning thee. He hath chosen thee that thou shouldest know 
it ina more peculiar manner, not of man, nor by man, but immediately by the 
revelation of Christ, Gal. i. 1,12. Those whom God hath chosen he hath 
chosen to know his will, and to do it. Secondly. “That thou shouldest see 
that Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of his mouth,” and so shouldest 
know his will immediately from himself. This was what Paul was in a par- 
ticular manner chosen to, above others; it was a distinguishing favour, that 
he should see Christ here Bpae earth after his ascension into heaven. Stephen 
saw him standing at the right hand of God, but Paul saw him standing at his 
right hand. This honour none had but Paul. Stephen saw him; but we do 
not find that he heard the voice of his mouth, as Paul did, who saith that 
he was last of all seen of him, as of one born out of due time, 1 Cor. xv. 8. 
Christ is here called that Just One, for he is Jesus Christ the righteous, and 
suffered wrongfully. Observe, Those whom God hath chosen to know his 
will must have an eye to Christ, and must see him, and hear the voice of his 
mouth; for it is by him that God has made known his will, his good will to 
us, and _ he hath said, Hear ye him. 

2nd. In the after-manifestation of himself by him to others; ver. 15, “ Thou 
shalt be his witness,” not only a monument of his grace, as a pillar may be, but 
a witness viva voce,— by word of mouth,’ thou shalt publish his Gospel, as 
that which thou hast experienced the power of, and been delivered into the 
mould of; “‘thou shalt be his witness unto all men,” Gentiles as well as Jews 
“of which thou hast seen and heard,” now at the very first. And finding Paul 
so particularly relating the manner of his conversion in his apologies for him- 
self, here and ch. xxvi., we have reason to think that he frequently made the 
Same narrative in his preaching for the conversion of others. He told them 
what God had done for his soul, to encourage them to hope that he would 
do something for their souls. 

4. The counsel and encouragement he gave him to join himself to the Lord 
Jesus by baptism; ver. 16, ‘‘ Arise, and be baptized.” He had in his circum- 
cision been’ given up to God, but he must now by baptism be given up to God 
in Christ, must embrace the Christian religion, and the privileges of it in sub- 
mission to the precepts of it. This must now be done immediately upon his 
conversion, and so was added to his circumcision: but to the seed of the faithful 
it comes in the room of it; for it is as that was to Abraham, and his believin 
seed, “a seal of the righteousness which is by faith.” Ist. The great gospe 
panies, which by baptism we have sealed to us, is the remission of sins ; “ Be 

vaptized, and wash away thy sins;” that is, receive the comfort of the pardon 
of thy sins in and Tate Jesus Christ, and lay hold on his righteousness for 
that purpose. And receive RANE against sin for the mortifying of thy cor - 
engin ; for our being washed includes our being both justified and sanctified, 
1 Cor. vi. 11. Be baptized, and rest not in the sign, but make sure of the thing 
signified, the purting away of the filth of sin. 2nd. The great gospel duty, 
which by our baptism we are bound to, is to “call on the name of the Lord,” 
the Lord Jesus; to acknowledge him to be our Lord and our God, and to apply 
ourselves to him accordingly; to give honour to him, to put all our petitions 
in his hand. To “call on the name of Jesus Christ our Lord,” (Son of David, 
have mercy on us,) is the periphrasis of a Christian, 1 Cor.i.2. We must “ wash 
away our sins, calling on the name of the Lord ;” that is, we must seek for the 
pardon of our sins in Christ’s name, and in dependence on him and his righteous- 
ness. And in prayer we must not any longer call God the God of Abraham, but 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in him our Father; in every prayer 
our eye must be to Christ. 3rd. We must do this quickly; “ Why tarriest thou?” 
Our covenanting with God in Christ is needful work, that must not be deferred. 
The case is so plain, that it is needless to deliberate; and the hazard so great, 
that it is folly to delay. Why should not that be done at the present time that 
must be done some time or we are undone? 

Fifthly. How he was commissioned to go and preach the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles. This was the great thing which they were so angry at him for; and, 
therefore, it was requisite he should for this, in a special manner, produce os 
Divine warrant, and here he dothit. This commission he did not receive pre- 
sently upon his conversion; for this was at Jerusalem, whither he did not go till 
three years after, or more, Gal. i. 18; and whether it was then or afterwards 
that he had this vision here spoken of, we are not certain. But to reconcile them, 
if possible, to his preaching of the Gospel among the Gentiles, he tells them, 

1. That he received his orders to do it when he was at prayer, begging of God 
to appoint him his work, and to shew him the course he should steer. And, 
which was a circumstance that would have some weight with those he was now 
speaking to, he was at prayer in the temple, which was to be called ‘‘a house 
of prayer for all peuple,”’—not only in which all eople should pray, but in 
which all people should be codes for. Now as aces praying in the temple 
was an evidence contrary to their malicious suggestion, that he had a veneration 
for the temple, though he did not make an idol of it as they did, so God’s giving 
him this commission there in the temple was an evidence that the sending him 
tv the Gentiles would be no prejudice to the temple, unless the Jews by their 
infidelity made it so. Now it would be a great satisfaction to Paul afterwards 
in the execution of this commission, to reflect upon it that he received it when 
he was at prayer. 

2. He received it in a vision. He fell into a trance, ver. 17; his external senses 
for the present locked up; he was in an extasy, as when he was wrapped up 
into the third heaven, and was not at that time sensible whether he was in the 
body, or out of the body. In this trance he saw Jesus Christ, not with the eyes 
of his body, as at his conversion, but represented to the eyes of his mind; 
ver. 18, “I saw him, saying unto me.” Our eye must be upon Christ, when we 
are receiving the law from his mouth; and we must not only hear him speaking, 
but see him speaking to us. 

3. Before Christ gave hima commission to go to the Gentiles, he told him it 
was to no purpose for him to think of doing any good at Jerusalem, so that they 
must not blame him, but themselves, if he were sent to the Gentiles. Paul came 
to Jerusalem full of hopes that by the grace of God he might be instrumental to 
bring those to the faith of Christ who had stood it out against the ministry of the 
other apostles; and perhaps this was it he was now praying for, that he, having 
had his education at Te cacalens and being well known there, might be etuployed 
in gathering the children of Jerusalem to Christ, that were not yet yathered; 
which he thought he had particular advantages for the doing of. But Christ 
crosseth the measures he had laid, ‘‘ Make haste,” saith he, and “get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem ;” for, though thou thinkest thyself more likely to work upon 
them than others, thou wilt find they are more prejudiced against thee than 
against any other; and, therefore, will not receive thy testimony concerning me. 
As God knows before who will receive the Gospel, so he knows who will reject it. 

4. Paul, notwithstanding this, renews his petition that he might be employed 
at Jerusalem, because they knew better than any did what he had been before 
his conversion; and, theretore, must ascribe so great a change in him to the 


iii. 20); and St. Paul asserts, in reply to the charge that he had been 
teaching things contrary to the law of Moses, that he had lived as a 
conscientious and loyal Jew. ‘ : 

xxiii. 2. “ Ananias:’ he was appointed to the office of high-priest 
by Herod, king of Chalcis, a.p. 48. Quadratus, when governor of 
Syria, sent him to Rome to Claudius Cesar, on the charge of being a 
party to the disturbances between the Jews and Samaritans, He 
was pardoned and returned, 
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power of Almighty grace, and consequently, give the greater regard to his tes« 
timony. Thus he reasoned, both with himself and with the Lord, and thought 
he reasoned right, ver. 19, 20; Lord, saith he, they know that | was once of 
their mind, that | was as bitter an enemy as any of them to such as believed 
on thee, that I irritated the civil power against them, and imprisoned them, and 
turned the edge of the spiritual power against them too, and beat them in every 
synagogue. And, therefore, they will not impute my preaching Christ to edu- 
cation, or any prepossession in his favour, as they do that of other ministers ; but 
will the more readily regard what I say, because they know | have myself been 
one of them; qarhicniele in Stephen's case. They know that when he was stoned, 
I was standing by; I was aiding and abetting, and consenting to his death, and, 
in token of that, kept the clothes of them that stoned him. Now, Lord, saitn 
he, if I appear among them, preaching the doctrine that Stephen preached and 
suffered for, they will no doubt receive my testimony. No, saith Christ to him, 
they will not ; but will be more exasperated ayainst thee as a deserter from, than 
against others whom they look upon only as strangers to, their constitution. 

5. Paul’s petition for a warrant to preach the Gospel at Jerusalem is overruled, 


| and he has peremptory orders to go among the Gentiles; ver. 21, “ Depart, for 


I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” Note, God often gives gracious 
answers to the prayers of his people, not in the thing itself they pray for, but 
in something better. Abraham prays, “ O that Ismael may live betore thee,” 
and God hears him for Isaac. So Paul here prays that he may bean instrument 
of converting souls at Jerusalem; No, saith Christ, but thou shalt be employed 
among the Gentiles, and “more shall be the children of the desolate than those 
of the married wife.” It is God that appoints his labourers, both their day and 
their place, and it is fit they should acquiesce in his appointment, though it may 
cross their own inclinations. Paul hankers after Jerusalem; to be a preacher 
there was the top of his ambition, but Christ designs him greater preferment. 
He shall not enter into other men’s labours, as the other apostles did, Jno. iv. 383 
but shall break up new ground, and preach the Gospel there where Christ was 
not named, Rom. xv. 20. So often doth Providence contrive better for us than 
we for ourselves; to the conduct of that we must therefore refer ourselves. 
“He shall choose our inheritance for us.” Observe, Paul shall not go to 
preach aPOng the Gentiles without a commission; “I will send thee.” And 
if Christ send him, his Spirit shall go along with him, he will stand by him, will 
carry him on, and bear him out, and give him to see the fruit of his labours, 
Let not Paul set his heart upon Judea and Jerusalem, for he must be sent 
far hence; his call must be quite another way, and his work of another kind. 
And it might be a mitigation of the offence of this to the Jews, that he did not 
set up a Gentile church in the neighbour nations; others did that, just under 
their nose; he was sent to places at a distance, a vast way off, where w hat he did 
could not be thought an annoyance to them. Now if they would lay all this 
together, surely they would see that they had no reason tu be angry with Paul 
for preaching among the Gentiles, or construe it an act of ill-will to his own 
nation, for he was compelled to it, contrary tohis own mind, by an overruling 
command from Heaven. 


22 And they gave him audience unto tlis word, 


and then lifted up their voices, and said, Away with 
such a fellow from the earth: for itis not fit that he 


should live. 


23 And as they cried out, and cast off 
their clothes, and threw dust into the air, 24 The 


chief captain commanded him to be brought into 


the castle, and bade that he should be examined by 
scourging; that he might know wherefore they cried 
so against him. 25 And as they bound hin with 
thongs, Paul said unto the centurion that stood by, 
Is it lawful for you to scourge aman that isa Roman, 
and uncondemned? 26 When the centurion heard 
that, le went and told the chief captain, saying, Take 
heed what thou doest: for this man is a Roman. 
27 ‘Then the chief captain came, and said unto him, 
Tell me, art thou a Roman? He said, Yea. 285 
And the chief captain answered, With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom. And Paul said, But I was 
free born. 29 Then straightway they departed from 
him which should have examined him: and the chief 
captain also was afraid, after he knew that lie was 
a Roman, and because he had bound him. 380 On 
the morrow, because he would have known the cer- 
tainty wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he 
loosed him from fzs bands, and commanded the 
chief priests and all their council to appear, and 
brought Paul down, and set him before them. 


Paul was going on with his account of himself; had shewed them his com- 
mission to preach among the Gentiles, without any peevish retlections upon the 
Jews; and, we may suppose, designed next to shew how he was afterwards 
bya special direction ad the Holy Ghost, at Antioch separated to this service ; 
how tender he was of the Jews, and now respectful to them, and how carefu 
to give them the precedency in all places whither he came, and to unite Jews 
and Gentiles in one body; and then to shew how wonderfully God had owned 
him, and what good service had been done to the interest of God’s kingdoin 
among men in general, without damage to any of the true interests of the 
Jewish church in particular. But whatever he designs to say, they resolve he 


xxiii. 3. “ Whited wall:” see Matt. xxiii. 27 for a similar expres- 
sion used by our Lord, It is descriptive of those who appear better 
than they really are. ‘ Walls were often made of clay or dried mud, 
and whitewashed—an apt emblem of an unsound and vile character, 
glossed over by a plausible demeanour.” ‘ God shall smite thee,” &c.: 
“Tf we consider these words as an outburst of natural indignation, 
we cannot severely blame them, when we consider how they were 
provoked. 
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no more te them; “they gave him audience to this word.” sea licks) 
ence, and some attention; but, when he speaks o 

h it was what Christ hen — to him, es 
cannot bear i ot so much as to hear the Gentiles named, such an enmity hac 

they AA rig cinee such a jealousy of them. Upon the mention of this, they 
have no manner of patience, brit forget all rules of decency and wad Ss 
were they provoked to jealousy by them that were no people, Rom. x.19. Now 

we are told, 3 
beet a furious and ontrageous the people were against Paul, for men- 
tioning the Gentiles as eke ye the cognizance of Divine grace, and so jus- 
ifying his preaching among them. ; 4 a ; 

tif ying hie seeereinpted him by lifting up their voice, to put him into confusion, and 
that nobody might hear a word he said. Galled consciences kick at the least 
touch ; and those who are resolved not to be ruled by reason commonly resolve 
not to hear it, if they can help it. And the spirit of enmity against the Gospel 
of Christ commonly shews itself in silencing the ministers of Christ and his Gos- 
pel. and stopping their mouths as the Jews did Paul’s here. Their fathers had said 
to the best of seers, See not, Zsa. xxx. 10; and so they to the best of speakers, 
“Speak not : forbear, wherefore shouldst thou be smitten ?” 2 Chr. xxv. 16. 

2. They clamonred against him as one that was unworthy of life, much more 
of liberty. Without weighing the arguments he had urged in his own defence, | 
or offering to make any answer to them, they cried out with a confused noise, 
“ § way with such a fellow as this from the earth,” who pretends to have a 
commission to go preach to the Gentiles; why “it is not fit that he should live. 
Thus the men that have been the greatest blessings of their age have heen 
represented not only as the burthens of the earth, but the plague of their 
generation. He that was worthy of the greatest honours of life is condemned 
as not worthy of life itself. See what different sentiments God and men 
have of good men; and yet they both agree in this, that they are not likely to 
live long in this world. Paul saith of the godly Jews, that they were men “of 


shall say i ; 
they had heard him with pati 
being sent to the Gentiles, thoug 


ACTS 


whom the world was not worthy,” //eb. xi, 38; and therefore, they must be 
removed, that the world may be justly punished with the loss of them. The 
ungodly Jews here say of Paul, that it was not fit he should live; and therefore 
he must be removed, that the world may be eased of the burthen of him, as of 

e two witnesses, Jtev. xi. 10. ; : : 
ae They went stark mad against Paal, and against the chief captain for not 
killing him immediately, at their request, or throwing him as a prey into their 
teeth, that they might devour him, ver, 23. As men whose reason was quite 
lost in passion, they cried out like roaring lions, or ranging bears. and howled 
like the evening wolves. They cast off their clothes with on and violence, as | 
much as to say, that thus they would tear him, if they could but come at him. 
Or rather, they thus shewed how ready they were to stone him; they that stoned 
Stephen threw off their clothes, ver. 20; or, they rent their clothes, as if he had 
spoken blasphemy, and threw dust into the air_in detestation of it; or, sig- 
mifying how ready they were to throw stones at’Paul, if the chief captain would 
have permitted them. But why should they go about to give a reason for these 
expressions of fury, which they themselves could not account for? All they 
intended was to make the chief captain sensible how much they were enraged 
and exasperated at Paul, so that he could not do any thing to gratify them more 
than to let them have their will against him. : : ‘ 

4. The chief captain took care for his. Batoty by ordering him to be brought 
into the castle, ver. 24. A prison sometimes has been a protection to good 
men from popular rage. Paul’s hour was not yet come, he had not finished 
his testimony ; and, therefore, God raised up one that took care of him, when 
none of his friends durst appear on hisbehalf. Grant not, O Lord, the desire 
of the wicked. ; , 

5. He ordered him the torture, to force from hima confession of some flagrant 
crime, which had provoked the people to such an uncommon violence against 
him. He “bade that he should be examined by scourging ;” as now in some 
countries by the rack, “that he might know wherefore they cried so against |) 
him.” Herein he did not proceed fairly; he should have singled out some of 
the clamorous, tumultuous complainants, and taken them into the castle, as 
breakers of the peace, and should have examined them, and by scourging too, 
what they had to lay to the charge of a man that could give so good an account 
of himself, and did not appear to have done any thing worthy of death or of | 
bonds. It was proper to ask them, but not at all proper to ask Paul, “ where- 
fore they cried so against him?” He could tell that he had given them no just 
cause to do it; if there were any cause, let them produce it. No man is bound 
to accuse himself, though he be guilty, much less ought he to be compelled to , 
accuse himself, when he is innocent. Surely, the chief captain did not know the 
Jewish nation, when he concluded that he must needs have done something very 
ill whom they cried out against. Had they not just thus cried out against our 
Lord Jesus, “ Crucify him, crucify him,” when they had not one word to say in 
answer to the judge's question, “ Why, what evil has he done?” Is this a fair 
or just occasion to scourge Paul, that a rude, tumultuous mob cry out against 
him, but cannot tell why or wherefore, and therefore he must be forced to tell? 

6. Paul pleaded his privilege as a Roman citizen, by which he was exempted 
from all trials and punishments of this nature; ver. 25, “as they bound him | 
with thongs,” or leathern bands, to the whipping-post, as they used the vilest 
ef malefactors in Bridewell, from whom they would extort a confession, he 
made no outery against the injustice of their proceedings against an innocent | 


man, but very mildly let them understand the illegality of their proceedings 
against him as a citizen of Rome; which he had done once before at Philippi, 
after he had been scourged, ch. xvi. 37; but here he makes use of it for pre- 
vention. He “said to the centurion that stood by,” You know the law, pray, 
“Is it lawful for you,” who are yourselves Romans, “to scourge a man that 1s 
a Roman, and uncondemned?” ‘The manner of his speaking plainly speaks 
what a holy security and serenity of mind this good man enjoyed, not disturbed 
either with anger or fear in the midst of all those indignities that were done 
him, and the danger he was in. ‘the Romans had a law (it was called, Ler 
Sempronia) that if any magistrate did chastise or condemn a freeman of Rome, 
indicta causa,— without hearing him speak for himself, and deliberating upon 
the whole of his case,’ he should be liable to the sentence of the people, who 
were very jealous of their liberties. It is indeed the privilege of every man not 
to have wrong done him, except it be proved he has done wrong; as it is of every 
Englishman by Magna Charta, not to be disseized of his life or freehold, but 
by a verdict of twelve men of his peers. ? { 

7. The chief captain was surprised at this, and put into a fright. He had 
taken Paul to be a vagabond Egyptian, and wondered he could speak Greek, || 
ch. xxi. 37; but is much more surprised now he finds that he is as good a 
entleman as himself. How many men of great worth and merit are despised, 
yecause they are not known; are looked upon and treated as the offscouring 
of all things, when those that count them so, if they knew their true character, 
would own them to be of the excellent ones of the earth. The chief captain 
had centurions, under-officers, attending him, ch. xxi. 32; one of these reports 
this matter to the chief captain, ver. 26, “ Take heed what thou dost, for this 


man is a Roman;” and what indignity is done to him will be construed an 
offence against the majesty of the Roman people, as they loved to speak. ‘They 
all knew what a value was pat uvon this privilege of the Roman citizens. Tully | 


> 


xxiii. 5. “I wist not:” there have been several explanations 
offered of these words of St. Paul. One explanation is that St. Paul 
really did not know that this was the high-priest, as there were such | 
frequent changes at this time in the office, and St. Paul had been 
absent from Jerusalem. Another is that given by Matthew Henry, 
the expression being regarded as the same as “I did not remember 
or consider,” and that St. Paul here retracts what he confesses to 
have bcen a hasty word. Again, it has been thought that St. Paul 
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extols it in one of his orations against Verres, O nomen dulce tibertatus. O jus 
eatmium nostre civitatis ! O lex Porcia! O leges Sempronie, facinus est vincire 
Romanum civem, scelus verberare,— O liberty! Llove thy charming name : and 
these our Porcian and Sempronian laws, how admirable! It is a crime to bind 
a Roman citizen, but an unpardonable one to beat him.’ Therefore, saith the 
centurion, let us look to ourselves; if this man bea Roman, and we do him any 
indignity, we shall be in danger to lose our commissions at least. Now 

Ist. Tie chief captain would be satisfied of the truth of this from his own 
mouth; ver. 37, “Tell me, art thou a Roman?” Art thou entitled to the 
privileges of a Roman citizen? Yes, saith Paul, 1am; and perhaps produceu 
some ticket or instrument which proved it, for otherwise they would scarce 
have taken his word. 

2nd. The chief captain very freely compares notes with him upon this matter, 
and it appears, that privilege Paul had as a Roman citizen was, of the two, 
more honourable than the colonel’s; for the colonel ewns that his was pur- 
chased. Iama freeman of Rome, but “with a great sum obtained I this free- 
dom ;” it cost me dear, how came you by it? Why truly, saith Paul, “I was 
freeborn.” Some think he became entitled to his freedom by the place of his 
birth, as a native of Tarsus, a city privileged by the emperor with the same 
privileges that Rome itself enjoyed. Others rather think it was by his father 
or grandfather having served in the wars between Cxsar and Antony, or some 
other of the civil wars of Rome, and being for some signal piece uf service 
rewarded with the freedom of the city; and so Paul came to be freeborn. And 
here he pleads it for his own preservation ; for which end not only we may but 
we ought to use all lawful means. 

3rd. This put an immediate stop to Paul’s trouble. They that were appointed 
to examine him by scourging quitted the spot; they departed from him, ver. 29. 
lest they should run themselves into a snare. Nay, and the colonel himself, 
though we may suppose him to have a considerable interest, was afraid when 
he heard he was a Roman, because, though he had not beaten him, yet he had 
bound him, in order to his being beaten. Thus many are restrained from evil 
ractices by the fear of man, that would not be restrained from them by the 
ear of God. See here the benefit of human laws and magi-tracy, and what 
reason we have to be thankful to God for them; for even when they have given 


| no countenance or special protection to God’s people and ministers, yet, by their 
| general support of equity and fair-dealing between man and man, the 
| Served to check the rage of wicked and unreasonable iljlegal men, that other. 


y have 


wise would know no bounds, and to say, “ Hitherto it shall come, but no farther 
here shall its proud waves be stayed.” And therefore this service we owe to al) 
in authority, to pray for them, because this benetit we have reason to expect 
from them, whether we have it or no, as long as we are quiet and peaceable, 
“to live quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty,” 1 Vim. ii. 1, 2. 


4th. The governor the next day brought Paul before the Sanhedrim, ver. 30, 


| He first “loosed him from his bonds,” that those might not prejudge his cause. 


and that he might not be charged with having pimioned a Roman citizen, and 
then Suninoned the chief priests and all their council” to come together to 
take cognizance of Paul’s case; for he found it to be a matter of religion, and 
therefore looked upon them to be the most proper judges of it. Galliv in this 
case discharged Paul; finding it to be a matter of their law, he drove the pro- 
secutors from the judgment-seat, ch. xviii. 16, and would not concern himself at 
all in it. Butthis Roman, that was a military man, kept Paul in custody, and 
appealed from the rabble to the general assembly. Now, First. We may hope 
that hereby he intended Paul’s safety, as thinking if he were an innocent and 
inoffensive man, though the multitude might be incensed against him, yet the 
chief priests and the elders would do him justice and clear him; for they were 
or should be men of learning and consideration, and their court governed by 
rules of equity. When the prophet could find no good among the poorer sort 
of people, he concluded it was because they “knew not the way of the Lord 
nor the judgments of their God.” and promised himself that he should s eed 
better among the great men, as the chief captain here did, but soon found him- 
self disappointed there: these have “altogether broken the yoke and burst the 
bonds,” Jer. v. 4,5. But, Secondly. That which he is here said to aim at is the 
gratifying of his own curiosity. He “ would have known the certainty where- 
fore he was accused of the Jews.” Had he sent for Paul to his own chamber, 
and talked freely with him, he might soon have learned from him that which 
would have done more than satisfy his inquiry, and which might have persuaded 
him to be a Christian. But it is too common for great men to affect to set that 
at a distance from them which might awaken their consciences, and to desire to 
have no more of the knowledge of God’s ways than may serve them to talk of. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The close of the foregoing chapter left Paul in the high priest’s court, into which the 
chief captain (whether to his advantage or noI know not) had removed his cause from 
the mob; and if his enemies act there against him with less noise, yet it is with more 
subtlety. Now here we have, I. Paul's protestation of his own integrity, and of a 
civil respect to the high priest, however he had upon a sudden spoken warmly to 
him, and justly, ver. 1—5. II. Paul's prudent contrivance to get himself clear of 
them, by setting the Pharisees and Sadducees at variance one with another, ver. 6—9. 
III, The governor's seasonable interposal to rescue him out of their hands likewise, 
ver. 10, IV. Christ’s more comfortable appearing to him, to animate him against those 
difficulties that lay before him, and to tell him what he must expect, ver. 11. V. A bloody 
conspiracy of some desperate Jews to kill Paul, and their drawing in the chief pr ests 
and the elders to be aiders and abetters with them in it, ver. 12—15. WI. The dis- 
covery of this conspiracy to Paul, and by him to the chief captain, who perceived so 
much of their inveterate malice against Paul, that he had reason enough to believe the 
truth of it, ver. 16—22. VII. The chief captain’s care of Paul's safety, by which he 
prevented the execution of the design; he sent him away immediately under a strong 
guard, from Jerusalem to Cesarea, which was now the residence of Felix, the Roman 
governor, and there he safely arrived, ver. 23—35. 


ND Paul, earnestly behold- 
ing the council, said, Men 
and brethren, I have lived 
in all good conscience be- 
fore God until this day. 2 
And the high priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood 
by him to smite him on the 
mouth. 38 Then said Paul 


was speaking ironically, refusing to recognise a man like Ananias 
as high-priest; while some have supposed that the imperfection of 
St. Paul’s sight had prevented him recognising the high-priest. 

xxiil. 6, “ ‘The son of a Pharisee:” the reading best supported is 
‘a son of Pharisees.” 

xxiii. 7. ‘* Dissension: ” rather, “ violent dispute or discussion.” 
“The multitude: ’’ probably by this term we are to understand the 
bystanders as well as the Sanhedrim. ‘ 
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unto him, God shall smite tliee, thow whited wall: 
for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and com- 
mandest me to be smitten contrary to the law? 4 
And they that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high 
Pager: 5 Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that 
ie was the high priest: for it is written, Thou shalt 
not speak evil of the ruler of thy people. 


Perhaps when Paul was brought, as he often was, (corpus cum causa,— the 

petsod and the cause together,’) before heathen magistrates and councils, where 
e and his cause were slighted, because not at all understood ; he thought, if he 

were brought before the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, he should be able to deal 
with them to some good purpose, and yet we do not find that he works at all 
upon them. Here we haye, ; 3 

First. Paul’s protestation of his own integrity. Whether the chief priest put 
any questicn to him, or the chief captain made any representation of his case to 
the court, we are not told. But Paul appeared here, 4 

1. With a good courage. He was not at all put out of countenance upon his 
being eee before such an august assembly, which in his youth he had con- 
ceived such a veneration for; nor did he fear their calling him to an account 
about the letters they gave him to Damascus, to persecute the Christians there, 
though (for aught we know) this was the first time he had ever seen them since; 
but he “earnestly beheld the council.” When Stephen was brought before 
them they thought to have faced him down, but could not, such was his holy 
confidence; they “looked stedfastly om him, and his face was as that of an 
angel,” ch. vi. 15. Now Paul was brought before them he thought to have faced 
them down, but could not, such was their wicked impudence. However, now 
was fulfilled in him what God promised to Ezekiel, £ze. iii. 8, 9, “ I have made 
Soho strong against their faces; fear them not, neither be dismayed at their 

ooks. 

2. With a good conscience, and that gave him a good courage. 

Hic murus aheneus esto, 

Nil conscire sibi——— 
* Be this thy brazen bulwark of defence, 
Still to preserve thy conscious innocence. , 

He said, “Men and brethren, I have lived in all good conscience before God 
until this day.” However I may be reproached, my heart doth not i thn me, 
but witnesseth for me. Ist. He had always been a man inclined to religion. He 
never was a man that lived at large, but always put a ditference between moral 
good and evil; even in his unregenerate state he was, as “ touvhing the right- 
eousness that was in the law, blameless.” He was no unthmking man, who 
never considered what he did, no sienna, who cared not what he did, so 
he could but compass his own ends. 2nd. Even when he persecuted the church 
of Ged, yet he thought he ought to do it, and that he did God service in it. 
Though his conscience was misinformed, yet he acted according to the dictates 
of it: see ch. xxvi. 9. 3rd. He seems rather to speak of the time since his 
conversion, since he left the service of the high priest, and fell under their dis- 
pleasure for so doing. He doth not say, From my beginning until this day; but 
all the time in which you have looked upon me as a deserter, an apostate, and 
an enemy to your church, even to this day, “I have lived in all good conscience 
before God;” whatever you may think of me, I have in every thing approved 
myself to God, and lived honestly, Heb. xiii. 18. He had aimed at nothing but 
to please God, and do his duty in those things for which they were so incensed 
against him; in all he had done towards the setting up of the kingdom of Christ, 
and the setting of it up among the Gentiles, he had acted conscientiously. 

See here the character of an honest man, First. He sets God before him, and 
lives as in his sight, and under his eye, and with an eye tohim. ‘“ Walk before 
me, and be thou upright.” Secondly. He makes conscience of what he saith and 
doth ; and, though he may be under some mistakes, yet according to the best of 
his knowledge he abstains from that which is evil, and cleaves to that which is 
good. Thirdly. He is universally conscientious; and they that are not so are 
not at all truly conscientious; is so in all manner of conversation. “I have lived 
in all good conscience ;” have had my whole conversation under the direction 
and dominion of conscience. Fourthly. He continues so, and perseveres in it; 
I have lived so until this day. Whatever changes pass over him, he is still the 
same, strictly conscientious. And those who thus live in all good conscience 
before God may, like Paul here, lift up their face without spot; and, if their 
hearts condemn them not, may have confidence both towards God and man, as 
Job had when he still held fast his integrity, and Paul himself, whose rejoicing 
was this, the testimony of his conscience. 

Secondly. The abus2 which Ananias the high priest did to Paul. He “com- 
manded them that stood by,” the beadles that attended the court, “to smite him 
on the mouth,” ver. 2, to give him a dash on the teeth, either with a hand, or with 
arod. Our Lord Jesus was thus hovgertrg used in this court, by one of the 
servants, Jno. xviii. 22; as was foretold, Mic. v. 1, “ They shall smite the judge 
of [srael upon the cheek.” But here was an order of court for the doing of it, 
and it is likely it was done. E 

1. The high priest was highly offended at Paul; some think because he looked 
so boldly and earnestly at the council, as if he would face them down; others, 
because he did not address himself particularly to him, as president, with some 
title of honour and respect, but spoke freely and familiarly to them all, as men 
and brethren. His protestation of his integrity was provocation enough to one 
who was resolved to run him down, and make him odious. When he could 
charge him with no crime, he thought it was crime enough that he asserted his 
own innocency. : 2 

2. In his rage he ordered him to be smitten, so to put disgrace upon him ; and 
to be smitten on the mouth, as having offended with his lips, and in token of his 
enjoining him silence. This brutish barbarous method he had recourse to when 
he “could not answer the wisdom and spirit wherewith he spake.” Thus Zede- 
kiah smote Micaiah, 1 Kin. xxii. 24; and Pashur smote Jeremiah, Jer. xx. 2; 
when they spoke in the name of the Lord. If therefere we see such indignities 
done to good men,—nay, if they be done to us for well Nieye and well saying,— 
we must not think it strange; Christ will give those the kisses of his mouth, 


Cant. i. 2, who for his sake receive blows on the mouth And though it may be | 


expected that, as Solomon saith, “every man should kiss his lips that giveth a 
right answer,” Pr. xxiv, 26, yet we often see the contrary. ‘ : 

Thirdly. The denunciation of the wrath of God against the high priest for 
this wickedness in the place of judgment, #cel. iii. 16; and it agrees with what 
follows there, ver. 17, with which Solomon comforted himself, “I said in mine 
heart, Giod shall judge the righteous and the wicked:” “ God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall,” ver. 3. Paul did not speak this in any sinful heat or passion, 
but in a holy zeal against the high priest’s abuse of his power, and with some- 
thing of a prophetic spirit, not at all witb a spirit of revenge. 


xxiii. 9. “Let us not fight against God:’’ these words are not 
found in the best MSS. The sense should be, “ But what if an 
angel or spirit have spoken to him?” unless we regard the sen- 
tence as unfinished because of the disturbance which ensued. (See 
chap. xxii. 6—22.) 

xxiii. 11. “By these few words the Lord assured him (1) of a 
safe issue from his present trouble; (2) of an accomplishment of his 
intention of visiting Rome; (3) of the certainty that, however he 
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1. He gives him his due character; “thou whited wall,’ that is, thou hypo. 

| crite, a mud wall, trash and dirt, and rubbish underneath, but plastered over, 

or whitewashed. It is the same comparison iy effect with that of Christ, when 

he compares the Pharisees to whited sepulchres, Mat. xxiii. 27. They that 

daubed with untempered mortar failed not to daub themselves over with 
something that made them look not only clean, but gay. 

2. He reads him his just doom. “God shall smite thee,” shall bring upon 
thee his sore judgments, especially spiritual judgments. Grotius thinks this 
was fulfilled soon after in his removal trom the office of the high priest, either 
by death or deprivation, for he finds another in that oifice a little while after 
| this; probably he was smitten by some sudden stroke of Divine vengeance. 

Jeroboam’s hand was withered when it was stretched out against a prophet. 
| 3. He assigns a good reason for that doom; “for sittest thou” there, as presi- 
dent in the supreme judicature of the church, pretending “ to judge me after 
the law,” to convict and condemn me by the law, “and yet commandest me to be 
smitten,” before any crime is proved upon me, which is “contrary to the law?” 
No man must be beaten unless he was worthy to be beaten, Deu. xxv. 2. It is 
against all law, human and Divine, natural and positive, to hinder a man from 
makiny his defence, and to condemn him unheard. When Paul was beaten by 
the rabble, he could say, “Father, forgive them, they know not what they 
am but it is inexcusable in a high priest that is appointed to judge according 
| to law. 

Fourthly. The offence which was taken at this bold word of Paul's; ver. 4, 
“They that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high priest?” It is probably 
| conjectured that those who blamed Paul for what he said were believing Jews, 

who were zealous for the law, and consequently for the honour of na high 
priest ; and therefore took it heinously that Bat should thus reflect upon him, 
and checked him for it. See here then, 

1, What a hard game Paul had to play, when his enemies were abusive to him, 
and his friends were so far from standing by him, and appearing for him, that 
they were ready to find fault with his management. 

2. How apt even the disciples of Christ themselves are to overvalue outward 
pomp and power. As because the temple had been God's temple, and a may- 
nificent structure, there were those who followed Christ that could not bear ta 
have any thing said that threatened the destruction of it; so, because the high 
priest had been God's high priest, and was a man that made a figure, though he 
was an inveterate enemy to Christianity, yet these were disgusted at Paul for 
giving him his due. 

Fifthly. The excuse that Paul made for what he had said, because he found it 
was a stumblingblock to his weak brethren, and might prejudice them against 
him in other things. These Jewish Christians, though weak, yet were brethren, 
30 he calls them here, and in consideration of that is almost ready to recall hiz 
words; for “ who is offended,” saith he, “‘and I burn not ?” 2 Cor. xi. 29. His fixed 
resolution was rather to abridge himself in the use of his Christian liberty than 
zive offence to a weak brother; rather than do it he will eat no flesh while the 
world stands, | Cour. viii. 13. And so here, though he had taken a liberty to tell 
the high priest his own, yet when he found it gave offence, he cried peccavi, 
wished he had not done it ; and, though he did not beg the high priest’s pardon, 


nor excuse it to him, yet he begs their pardon who took oftence at it, because 
this was not a time to inform them better, nor to say what he could say tw 
justify himself. - 

1. He excuseth it with this, that he did not consider, when he said it, who he 
spoke to; ver. 5, “ | wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest ;” ovx dew, I 
did not just then think of the dignity of his place, or else | would have spoken 
more respectfully to him. I see not how we can with any probability think that 
Paul did not know him to be the high priest, for Paul had been seven days in 
the temple at the time of the feast, where he could not miss of seeing the high 

riest ; and his telling him that he sat to judge him after the law, shews that he 
knew who he was; but, saith he, I did not consider it. Dr. Whitby puts this 
sense upon it, that the prophetic impulse that was upon him, and inwardly 
moved him to say what he did did not permit him to advert that it was the 
high priest, lest this law migt have restrained him from complying with that 
impulse, but the Jews acknowledged that prophets might use a liberty in 
speaking of rulers which others might not, as /sa. i. 10, 23. Or, (as he quotes 
the sense of Grotius and Light foot,) Paul doth not £0 about to excuse wend he 
had said in the least, but rather to justify it: 1 own that God's high priest is 
not to be reviled; but | do not own this Ananias to be high priest, he is an 
usurper, he came to the office by bribery and corruption; and the Jewish 
aoe ed, that he who doth so is neither a judge, nor to be honoured as 
such. Yet 

2. He takes care that what he had said should not be drawn into a precedent 
to the weakening of the obligation of that law in the least; “for it is written,” 
and it remains a law in full force, “ Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people.” It is for the public good that the honour of the magistracy should be 


supported, and not suffer for the miscarriages of those that are intrusted with 
it; and therefore that a decorum be observed in speaking both of and to 
rinces and judges. Even in Job’s time it was not thought “ fit to say to a king, 
Thou art wicked; or to princes, You are ungodly,” Job xxxiv. 18. Even when 
we do well and suffer for it we must take it peer; 1 Pet. ii. 20. Not as if 
reat men may not hear of their faults, and public grievances be complained of 
yy proper persons, and in a decent manner, but there must be a particular 
tenderness for the honour and reputation of those in authority more than of 
other people, because the law of God requires a particular reverence to be paid 
to them, as God's vicegerents 3 and it is of dangerous consequence to have those 
any way countenanced who “despise dominions, and speak evil of dignities,” 
Jude 8; ‘“ Curse not the king, no, not in thy thought,” Acc. x. 20. 


6 But when Paul perceived that the one part were 
Sadducees, and the other Pharisees, he cried out in 
the council, Men and brethren, I ain a Pharisee, the 


‘son of a Pharisee: of the hope and resurrection of 


the dead I am called in question. 7 And when he 


liad so said, there arose a dissension between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees: and the multitude 
was divided. 8 For the Sadducees say that there 
‘is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit: but the 
Pharisees confess both. 9 And there arose a great 
‘ery: and the scribes that were of the Pharisees’ part 


might be sent thither, he should preach the Gospel and bear testimony 
there. So that they upheld and comforted him (1) in the uncertainty 
of his life from the Jews; (2) in the uncertainty of his liberation 
from prison at Cesarea; (3) in the uncertainty of his surviving the 
storm in the Mediterranean ; (4) in the uncertainty of his fate on 
arriving at Rome, So may one crumb of Divine grace and help be 
multiplied to feed five thousand wants and anxieties ” (Alford). 
xxiii. 14, Some suppose that the conspiratore addressed themselves 
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arose, and strove, saying, We find no evil in this 
man: but if a spirit or an angel hath spoken to him, 
let us not fight against God. 10 And when there 
arose a great dissension, the chief captain, fearing 
lest Paul should have been pulled in pieces of them, 
commanded the soldiers to go down, and to take 
him by force from among them, and to bring him 
into the castle. 11 And the night following the 
Lord stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer, 


TH HA OTS OX 


Paul: for as thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, | 


so must thou bear witness also at Rome. 


“ Many are the troubles of the righteous, but” some way or other “the Lord 
delivereth them out of them all.” Paul owned he had experienced the truth of 
this in the persecutions he had undergone among the Gentiles: see 2 Jim. iii. 11, 
“out of them all the Lord delivered me.” And now he finds that he that has 
delivered, doth and will. He that delivered him in the foregoing chapter from 
the tumult of the people here delivers him from that of the elders. I 

First. His own prudence and ingenuity stand him in some stead, and contri- 
bute much to his escape. Paul’s greatest honour, and that upon which he most 
valued himself, was that he was a Christian, and an apostle of Christ, and all 
his other honours he despised and made nothing of, in comparison with those, 
“counting them but dung that he might win Christ,” and yet he had sometimes 
occasion to make use of his other honours, and they did him service. His being 
a citizen of Rome saved him in the foregoing chapter from being whipped by 
the chief captain as a vagabond. And here his being a Pharisee saved him from 
being condemned by the Sanhedrim as an apostate from the faith and worship 
of the God of Israel. It will consist very well with our willingness to suffer for 
Christ to use all lawful methods, nay, and arts too, both to prevent suffering, 
and to extricate ourselves out of it. The honest policy Paul used here for his 
own preservation was to divide his judges, and to set them at variance one 
with another about him; and, by incensing one part of them more against him, 
to engage the contrary part for him. : 

le The great council was made up of Sadducees and Pharisees, and Paul per- 
ceived it. He knew the characters of many of them, ever since he lived among 
them, and saw those among them whom he knew to be Sadducees, and others 


whom he knew to be Pharisees; ver. 6, ‘One part were Sadducees, and the | 


other Pharisees,” and perhaps near an equal part. Now these differed very 


much from one another, and yet they ordinarily agreed well enough to do the | 


business of the council together. . 

ist. The Pharisees were bigots, zealous for the ceremonies, not only those 
which God had appointed, but those which were enjoined by the tradition of 
the elders. They were great sticklers for the authority of the church. and for 
enforcing obedience to its injunctions, which occasioned many quarrels bet ween 
them and our Lord Jesus. But at the same time they were very orthodox in 
the faith of the Jewish church concerning the world of spirits, ‘the resurrection 
of the dead, and the life of the world to come.’ 

and. The Sadducees were deists; no friends to the Scripture, or Divine reve- 
lation. The books of Moses they admitted as containing a good history, and a 

ood law, but had little regard to the other books of the Old Testament: see 

fat xxii. 23. ‘The account here given of these Sadducees is, First. That they 
deny the resurrection, not only the return of the body to life, but a future state 
of rewards and punishments; they had neither hope of eternal happiness nor 
dread of eternal misery, nor expectation of any thing on the other side death; 
and it was upon these principles that they said, “It is vain to serve God, and 
called the proud happy,” Mal. iii. 14,15. Secondly. That they denied the exist- 
ence of angels and spirits, and allowed of no being but matter. They thought 
that God himself was corporeal, and had parts me members as we have. When 
they read of angels in the Old ‘lestament they supposed them to be messengers 
that God made and sent on his errands as there was occasion; or that they were 
impressions on the fancies of those they were sent to, and no real existences; that 
they were this, or that, or any thing rather than what they were. And as for the 
souls of men, they looked upon them to be nothing else but the temperament of 
the humours of the body, or the animal spirits; but denied their existence in a 
state of separation from the body, and any difference between the soul of a man 
and of a beast. These no doubt pretended to be freethinkers, but really thought 
as meanly, absurdly, and slavishly as possible. It is strange how men of such 
corrupt and wicked principles could come into office, and have a place in the 
great Sanhedrim. But many of them were of quality and estate, and they com- 
plied with the public establishment, and so got in, and kept in. But they were 
generally stigmatized as heretics, were ranked with the Epicureans, and were 

rayed against, and excluded from eternal life. The prayer which the modern 
ec use against Christians, Witsius thinks, was designed by Gamaliel, who 
made it, against the Sadducees ; and that they meant them in their usual impre- 


cation, ‘ Let the name of the wicked rot.’ But how degenerate was the charac- | 
ter and how miserable the state of the Jewish church, when such profane men 


as these were among their rulers! 

2. In this matter of difference between the Pharisees and Sadducees Paul 
openly declared himself to be on the Pharisees’ side, against the Sadducees ; 
ver. 6, he cried out, so as to be heard by all, ““l am a Pharisee,” was bred a 
Pharisee, nay, | was born one in effect, for I was “the son of a Pharisee,” my 
father was one before me, and thus far I am still a Pharisee, that I “hope for 
the resurrection of the dead;” and I may truly say, that if the matter were 
rightly understood it would be found this was it for which I was now “called 
in question.” When Christ was upon the earth the Pharisees set themselves 
most against hila, because he witnessed against their traditions and corrupt 
glosses upon the law. But after his ascension the Sadducees set themselves 
most against his apostles, because they “preached through Jesus the resurrec- 
tion of the dead,” cA. iv. 1, 2, And it is said, ch. v. 17, that they were the sect of 
the Sadducees that were filled with indignation at them, because they preached 
that life and immortality which is brought to light by the Gospel. ow here, 

Ist. Paul owns himself a Pharisee so far as the Pharisees were in the right. 
Though, as Pharisaism was opposed to Christianity, he set himself against it 
and against all its traditions that were set up in competition with the law o 

od, or in contradiction to the Gospel of Christ, but as it was opposed to 
Sadducism, he adhered to it. We must never think the worse of any truth 
of God, nor be tnore shy of owning it, for its being held 
corrupt. If the Pharisees will hope for the resurrection of the dead, Paul will 
go along with them in that hope, and be one of them whether they will or no. 


by men otherwise | 
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2nd. He might truly say tnat, being Prarecultd as a Christian, this was the 
thing he was called in question for. Perhaps he knew that the Sadducees, 
though they had not such an interest in the common people as the Pharisees 
had, yet had underhand incensed the mob against him, under pretence of his 
having preached to the Gentiles, but really because he had preached the hope of 
the resurrection. However, being callec in question for his being a Christian, 
he might truly say he was called in question “for the hope of the resurrection 
of the dead,” as he afterwards pleaded, ch. xxiv. 15; xxvi. 6,7. Though Paul 
preached against the traditions of the elders, as his Master had done, and 
therein opposed the Pharisees, yet he valued himself more upon his preachin 
for the resurrection of the dead, and a future state, in which he concurred wit! 
the Pharisees. 

3. This occasioned a division in the council. It is probable the high priest 
sided with the Sadducees, as he had done, ch. v. 17, and made it to appear by his 
rage at Paul, ver. 2, which alarmed the Pharisees so much the more, but so it 
was, there arose a dissension between the Pharisees and the Sadducees, ver. 73 
for this word of Paul’s made the Sadducees more warm, and the Pharisees more 
cool in the prosecution of him; so that “the multitude was divided,” éoxic#n,— 
there was a schism, that is, a quarrel among them, and the edge of their zeal 
began to turn from Paul against one another; nor could they go on to act 
against him when they could not agree among themselves, or prosecute him for 
breaking the unity of the church, when there was so little among them of the 
unity of the spirit. All the cry had been against Paul, but now there arose a 
great cry against one another, ver. 9. So much did a fierce, furious spirit, prevail 
among all orders of the Jews at this time, that every thing was done with 
clamour and noise, and in such a tumultuous manner were the great principles 
of their religion stickled for, by which they received little service: for “the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” Gainsayers may be con- 
vinced by fair reasoning, but never by a great cry. 

4. The Pharisees hereupon (would one think it?) took Paul’s part, ver. 93 
they strove, deucxovrv,—‘ they fought,’ saying, “‘ we find no evil in this man.” He 
had carried himself decently and reverently in the temple, and had attended the 
service of the church; and, though it was but occasionally, yet he shewed that 
he was not such an enemy to it as he was said to be. He had spoken ver 
handsomely in his own defence, and given a good account of himself; and h: 
now declared himself orthodox in the great principles of religion, as well as 
regular and conscientious in his conversation, and therefore they cannot see he 
has “done any thing worthy of death or of bonds.” Nay, they go farther, “Ifa 
spirit or an angel hath spoken to him” concerning Jesus, and put him upon 
preaching as he doth, though we may not be so far satistied as to give credit to 
him, yet we ought to be cautioned not to o Pe him, lest we be found fighting 
a a God, as Gamaliel, who was himself a Pharisee, had agreed, ch v. 39. 

ow here, 

Ist. We may observe it to the honour of the Gospel, that it was witnessed to 
even by its adversaries, and confessions not only of its innocency, but of its 
excellency, were extorted sometimes by the power of truth, even from those 
that persecuted it. Pilate found no fault in Christ though he put him to death, 
nor Festus in Paul, though he continued him in bonds; and the Pharisees here 
supposed it possible that Paul might have a commission sent him from heaven 
oy an angel to do what he did; and yet it should seem, as elders, they after this 
joined with the high priest in prosecuting him, ch. xxiv. 1. They sinned against 
the knowledge which they not only had, but sometimes owned, as Christ 
nad said of them, “They have both seen and hated both me and my Father,” 

no. XV. 24. et, 

2nd. We will hope that some of them at least did from henceforward conceive 
a better opinion of Paul than they had had, and were favourable to him, having 
had such a satisfactory account both of his conversation in all good conscience 
and of his faith touching another world; and then it must be observed to their 
honour, that their zeal for the traditions of the elders, which Paul had departed 
from, was so far swallowed be in a zeal for the great and fundamental doctrines 
of religion, to which Paul still adhered, that if he will heartily join with them 
agatust the Sadducees, and stick to the hope of the resurrection of the dead, 
they will not think his shaking off the ceremonial law to be any evil in him, but 
charitably hope that he walks according to the light God has given him by some 
angel or spirit, and are so far from persecuting him that they are ready to 
patronize and protect him. The persecuting Pharisees of the church of Rome 
are not of this spirit, for let a man be never so sincere and zealous for all the 
articles of the Christian faith, yet, if he lay not his neck under the yoke of their 
eres authority, they find evil enough in him to persecute him unto the 

eath. 

Secondly. The chief captain’s care and conduct stands him in more stead; for 
when he had thrown this bone of contention between the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, which had set them together by the ears, and had gained a fair testimony 
from the Pharisees, yet he is never the nearer, but is in danger of being pulled 
in pieces by them; the Pharisees pulling to have him set at liberty, and the 
Sadducees pulling to have him put to death, or thrown to the people, like Daniel 
into the den of lion: so that the chief captain was forced to come with his 
soldiers and rescue him, as he had done, ch. xxi. 32; xxii. 24. 

1, See here Paul's danger. Between his friends and his enemies he had like 
to have been pulled to pieces, the one hugging him to death, the other crushing 
him to death; such violences are they liable to that are eminent, and that are 
become remarkable, as Paul was, who was by some so much beloved, and by 
others so much maligned. ; 

2. His deliverance. The chief captain ordered his “soldiers to go down” 
from the upper wards, “and to take him by force from among them,” out of 
that apartment in the temple where he had ordered the council to meet, “and 
to bring him into the castle,” or tower of Antonia; for he saw he could make 
nothing of them towards the understanding of the merits of his cause. ¢ 

Thirdly. Divine consolations stood him in most stead of all. The chief captain 
had rescued him out of the hands of cruel men; but still he had him in custody, 
and what might be the issue he could not tell. The castle was indeed a protec- 
tion to him, but withal it was a confinement; and as it was now his preservation 
from so great a death, it might be his reservation for a greater. We do not find 
that any of the apostles or elders at Jerusalem came to him; either they had not 
courage, or they had not admission. Perhaps, “in the night following,” Paul 
was full of thoughts and cares what should become of him, and how his present 
troubles might ss turned to answer some good purpose. Then did the Lord 
Jesus make him a kind visit, and though at midnight, yet a very seasonable one; . 
ver. 11, “The Lord stood np Ea ” came to his bedside, though Poe it was 
but a bed of straw, to shew him that he was all the da jong with him really, as 
sure as he was in the night with him visibly. Note, Whoever is against us, we 
need not fear if the Lord stand by us; if he undertake our protection we ma: 
set those that seek our ruin at defiance. “ The Lord is with those that upho 
my soul,” and then nothing can come amiss. ? 

1. Christ bids him have a good heart on it; “ Be of good cheer, Paul;” be not 
discouraged, let not what has happened sadden thee, nor let what may yet be 
before thee frighten thee. Note, It is the will of Christ that his servants that 
are faithful should be always cheerful. Perhaps Paul, in the retlection. began 
to be jealous of himself, whether he had done well in what he siid ta the council 


“ 


only to those members of the Sanhedrim who were Sadducees ; others 
think that the temporary breach was healed by the common hatred 
which hoth Pharisees and Sadducees really bore to Paul. 

xxiii. 16. ‘‘ Paul’s sister’s son:” from his hearing of this con- 
spiracy, it would reem probable that he was a resident at Jerusalem, 
and perhaps connected with one of the religious schools, 

xxiii. 28. A large escort, because of the unsettled state of Judea, 
and the uncertainty as to what formidable extent the conspiracy might 
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have spread. The “soldiers” were the heavy-armed legionaries, 
the “:pearmen” the light-armed troops. The different kinds of 
troops were for the different circumstances in which they might be 
placed, and the different kinds of ground over which they would have 
to pass. 

xxiii. 24, “ Felix :” after the death of Herod Agrippa (chap. rape 
Judea became again a pars of the Roman province of Syria, | 
was governed by procurators. Felix was a od man of Claudius, 
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the day before; but Christ py this word satisfies hjm that God approved of his 

ponduct, Or perhaps it troubled him that his friends did not come to him; 

¢ hig visit did itself speak, though he had not said it, “ Be of good cheer, 
aul. 


2 Itisa Fo argument which he makes use of to encourage him; “ As 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome.” 
‘One would think this was but cold comfort: As thou hast undergone a great 
deal of trouble for me, so thou must undergo a great deal more; and yet this 
was designed to hearten him; for hereby he is given to understand, Ist. That he 
tad been serving Christ, as a witness for him, in what he had hitherto endured, 
.t was for no fault that he was buffeted, and that it was not his former perse- 
cuting of the church that was now remembered against him, however he might 
remember it against himself, but he was still going on with his work. 2nd. That 
he had not yet finished his gah at nor was by his imprisonment laid aside as 
useless, but was only reserved for farther service. Nothing disheartened Paul 
so much as the thought of being taken off from doing service to Christ, and good 
to souls; Fear not, saith Christ, I have not done with thee. 3rd. Paul seéms to 
have had a particular fancy, and an innocent one, to go to Rome, to preach the 
Gospel there, though it was already preached, and a church planted there; yet, 
being a citizen of Rome, he longed for a Saas thither, and had designed it, 
ch. xix. 21, “ After [ have been at Jerusalem, I must also see Rome.” And he 
had written to the Romans some time ago, that he longed to see them, Rom. i. 11. 
Now he was ready to conclude that this had broke his measures, and he should 
never see Rome. But even in that Christ tells him he should be gratified, since 
he desired it for the honour of Christ and to do good. 


12 And when it was day, certain of the Jews 
banded together, and bound themselves under a 
curse, saying that they would neither eat nor drink 
till they had killed Paul. 13 And they were more 
than forty which had made tlis conspiracy. 14 
And they came to the chief priests and elders, and 
said, We have bound ourselves under a great curse, 
that we will eat nothing until we have slain Paul. 
15 Now therefore ye with the council signify to the 
chief captam that he bring him down unto you to 
morrow, as though ye would enquire something 
more perfectly concerning him: and we, or ever he 
come near, are ready to kill him. 16 And when, 
Paul sister’s son heard of their lying in wait, he 
went and entered into the castle, and told Paul. 
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17 Then Paul called one of the centurions unto 
him, and said, Bring this young man unto the chief 
captain: for he hath a certain thing to tell him. 
18 So he took him, and brought him to the chief 
captain, and said, Paul the prisoner called me unto 
him, and prayed me to bring this young man unto 
thee, who hath something to say unto thee. 19 
Then the chief captain took him by the hand, and 
went with him aside privately, and asked him, What 
is that thou hast to tell me? 20 And he said, The 
Jews have agreed to desire thee that thou wouldest 
bring down Paul to morrow into the council, as 
though they would enquire somewhat of him mere 


perfectly. 21 But do not thou yield unto them: 
for there lie in wait for him of them more than 
forty men, which have bound themselves with an 
oath, that they will neither eat nor drink till they 
have killed him: and now are they ready, looking 
for a promise from thee. 22 So the cluef captain 
then let the young man depart, and charged aim, 
See thou tell no man that thou hast shewed these 
things to me. 23 And he called unto him two 
centurions, saying, Make ready two hundred soldiers 
to go to Cresarea, and horsemen threescore and ten, 
and spearmen two hundred, at the tlird hour of 


the night; 24 And provide them beasts, that they 
may set Paul on, and bring Aim safe unto Felix the 
governor, 


25 And he wrote a letter after this’ 
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‘manner: 26 Claudius Lysias unto the most excei- 
‘lent governor Felix sendeth greeting. 27 This man 
was taken of the Jews, and should have been killed 
of them: then came I[ with an army, and rescued 
him, having understood that he was 2 Roman. 28 
And when I[ would have known the cause wherefore 
ithey accused him, I brought him forth into their 
council: 29 Whom I perceived to be accused of 
questions of their law, but to have nothing laid to 
his charge worthy of death or of bonds. 80 And 
when it was told me how that the Jews laid wait for 
the man, I sent straighiway to thee, and gave com- 
inandment to his accusers also to say before thee 
what they had against him. Farewell. 31 Then 
the soldiers, as it was commanded them, took Paul, 
and brought Aim by night to Antipatris. 32 On 


the morrow they left the horsemen to go with him, 
and returned to the castle: 33 Who, when they 
came to Cesarea, and delivered the epistle to the 
governor, presented Paul also before lim. 34 And 
when the governor had read the letter, he asked of 
what province he was. And when he understood 
that he was of Cilicia; 35 I will hear thee, said 
he, when thine accusers are also come. And he 
commanded Jhim to be kept in Herod’s judgment 


hall. 


We have here the story of a plot against the life of Paul; how it was laid, how 
it was discovered, and how it was defeated. 

First. How this plot was laid. They found they could gain nothing by popular 
tumult, or legal process, and therefore have recourse to the barbarous method 
of assassination; they will come upon him suddenly and stab him, if they can 
but get him within their reach: so restless is their malice against this good 
eat that when one design fails they will turn another stone. Now observe 

ere, 

1. Who they were that formed this conspiracy. They were certain Jews that 
had the utmost degree of indignation against him because he was the apostle of 
the Gentiles, ver. 12. And they were more than forty that were in the design, 
ver. 13. “ Lord, how are they increased that trouble me!” 

2. When the conspiracy was formed. “ When it was day.” Satan had filled 
their hearts in the night to purpose it, and as soon as it was day they got 
together to prosecute it; answering the account which the prophet gives of 
some who work evil upon their beds, and when the morning is light they prac- 
tise it, and are laid under a woe for it, Mic. ii. 1. In the night Christ appeared 
to Paul to protect him, and when it was day here were forty men appearing 
against him to destroy him; they were not up so soon but Christ was up before 
them. “God shall help her, and that right early,” Ps. xlvi. 5. 

3. What the conspiracy was. These men banded together in a league, per- 
haps they called it a holy league: they engaged to stand by one another, and 
every one to his power to be aiding and assisting to murder Paul. It was 
strange that so many could so soon be got together, and that in Jerusalem too, 
that were so perfectly lost to all sense of humanity and honour, as to engage in 
so bloody a design. ell might the ad vente complaint be renewed concerning 
Jerusalem, /sa. i. 21, “‘ Righteousness has lodged in it, but now murderers.” 
What a monstrous idea must these men have formed of Paul, before they could 
be capable of forming such a monstrous design against him. They must be mad 
to believe that he was the worst of men, an enemy to God and reli‘ion, and the 
curse and plague of his , pteec ced when really his character was the reverse 

ju 


of all this. hat laws of truth an stice, so sacred, so strong, which malice 
and bigotry will not break through! 
4. How firm they made it, as they thought, that none of them might fly off 


upon conscience of the horror of the fact at second thoughts. ‘They ‘bound 
themselves under an anathema,” imprecating the heaviest curses upon them 

selves, their souls, bodies, and families, if they did not kill Paul, and so quickly, 
that they would not eat or drink till they had done it. What a complication 
of wickedness is here! To design to kill an innocent man, a good man, a useful 
man, aman that had done them no harm, but was willing to do them all the 
good he could, was going in the way of Cain, and spoke them to be of their 
father the devil, who was a murderer from the beginning ; yet, as if this had 
been a small matter, Ist. They bound themselves to it. To incline to do evil 
and intend to do it is bad, but to engage to do it is much worse. This iL 
entering into covenant with the devil; it is swearing allegiance to the prince 
of darkness; it is leaving no room for repentance, nay, it is bidding defiance 
to it. 2nd. They bound one another to it, and did all aes could not only to 
secure the damnation of their own souls, but of theirs whom they drew into 
the association. 3rd. They shewed a great contempt of the providence of God, 
and a presumption upon it; in that they bound themselves to do such a thing 
within so short a time as they could continue tasting, without any provise 
or reserve for the disposal of an overruling Providence. When we say, To- 
morrow we will do this or that, be it never so lawful and good, forasmuch 
as we know not what shall be on the morrow, we must add, if the Lord will. 
But with what face could they ingert a proviso for the permission of God’s 
providence, when they knew what they were about was directly against the 
prohibitions of God’s word? 4th. They shewed a great contempt of their own 
souls and bodies. Of their own souls, in imprecating a curse upon them # they 


and was appointed procurator of Judea and Samaria, together with 
Cumanus, A.D. 48. Upon the banishment of Cumanus, in 4.D. 51, he 
was made sole pro urator. 

xxiu, 35. ‘‘Herod’s judgment hall:” rather, “pretorium,” or 
“palace.” “This was a splendid building, erected by Herod tre 
Great as a royal residence, and occupied most probably at that 
time by the Roman procurator. The prison was within its pre- 
cincts, as was customary in most ancient countries” (Cook). 


xxiv. 1. “After five days:” ¢.e., from the time of Panl’s departure 
from Jerusalem, “'Tertullus:” “A common name among the Romans. 
The Jews, being imperfectly acquainted with the forms of Romam 
judicature, and not speaking the Latin language, which was gene- 
rally, if not exclusively, used in proceedings before Roman magis- 
trates, were in the habit of employing orators or professional 
advocates, Some of these were young men of rank from the 
capital, who practised gratuitously in the provinces, in order te 
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did not proceed in this desperate enterpr.s0, (what a woeful dilemma did they 
throw themselves upon! God certainly meets them with his curse if they do go 
on in it; and they desire he would if they do not,) and of their own bodies 
too, (fur wilful sinners are the destroyers of both,) in tying themselves out from 
the necessary supports of life till they hac accomplished a thing which they 
could never lawfully do, and perhaps not possibly do. Such language of hell 
they speak, that wish God to damn them, and the devil to take them, if they 
do not do so and so. “ As they love cursing, so shall it come unto them.” Some 
think the meaning of this curse was, they would either kill Paul, as an Achan, 
an accursed thing, a troubler of the camp, or, if they did not do it, they would 
make themselves accursed before God in his stead. 5th. They shewed a most 
eager desire to compass this matter, and an impatience till it was done; not only 
like David's enemies, that were mad against him, and sworn against him, Ps. cii. 8, 
but like the servants of Job against his enemy; “ O that we had of his flesh, 
we cannot be satisfied,” Job xxxi. 31. Persecutors are said to eat up God's 
people as they eat bread; it is as mucha gratification to them as meat to one 
that is hungry, Ps. xiv. 4. , x 

5. What method they took to bring it about. There is no getting near Paul 
in the eastle; he is there under the particular protection of the government 
and is imprisoned, not as others are lest he should do harm, but lest_he should 
have harm done him. And, therefore, the contrivance is, that the chief priests 
and elders must desire the governor of the castle to let Paul come to them 
to the council-chamber to be farther examined. They have some questions to 
ask him, or something to say to him, and then in his passage from the castle 
to the council they would put an end to all disputes about Paul by killing him. 
Thus the plot was laid, ver. 14, 15. Having been all day employed in engaxing 
one another to this wickedness, towards evening they come to the principal 
members of the great Sanhedrim, and, though they might have concealed their 
main design, and yet might have moved them upon some other pretence to send 
for Paul, they are so confident of their approbation of this villany, that they are 
not ashamed or afraid to own to them that they have “ bound themselves under 
a great curse,’ without consulting the priests fitst whether they might lawfully 
do it, that they will eat nothing the next day till veo have killed Paul. They 
design to breakfast the next morning upon his blood; they doubt not but the 
chief priests will not only countenance them in the design, but will lend them 
a helping hand, and be their tools to get them an opportunity of killing Paul; 
nay, and tell a lie for them too, pretending to the chief captain that “they 
would inquire something more perfectly coveerping tiny when they meant 
no such fine: What a mean, what an ill, opinion had they of their priests, 
when they could apply to them on such an errand as this! And yet, as vile as 
the proposal was which was made to them, for aught id i the priest and 
elders consented to it; and at the first word, without boggling at it in the least, 
premised to gratify them. Instead of reproving them, as they ought, for their 
wicked conspiracy, they bolstered them up in it, because it was against Paul, 
whom they hated; and thus they made themselves partakers of the crime, as 
much as if they had been the first in the conspiracy. 

Secondly. How the plot: was discovered. We do not find that the plotters, 
though they took an oath of fidelity, took an oath of secrecy, either because they 
thought it did not need, they would every one keep his own Counsel; or, because 
they thought they could accomplish it, though it should take wind and be 
known; but Providence so ordered it that it was brought to light, and so as 
effectually to be brought to nought. See here, 

1. How it was discovered to Paul; ver. 16, there was a youth that was related 
to Paul, his sister's son, whose mother probably lived in Jerusalem, and some 
how or other, we are not told how, he heard of their lying in wait, either over- 
neard them talking of it among themselves, or got intelligence from some that 
were in the plot; and he went into the castle, probably as he used to do to 
attend on his uncle, and bring him what he wanted, which gave him a free 
access to him, and he told Paul what he heard. Note, God has many ways 
of bringing to light the hidden works of darkness; though the contrivers of 
them dig deep to hide them from the Lord, he can make a bird of the air to 
carry the voice, /ccl. x. 20, or the conspirators’ own tongues to betray them- 
selves. 

2. How it was discovered to the chief captain by the young man that told it 
Paul. This part of the story is related very particularly, perhaps because the 
penman was an eyewitness of the prudent and successful management of this 
affair, and remembered it with a deal of pleasure. Ist. Paul had got a good 
interest in the officers that attended, by his prudent, peaceable deportment. He 
could call one of the centurions to him, though a centurion was one in autho- 
rity, that had soldiers under him, and used to call, not to be called to; and he 
was ready to come at his call; ver. 17, and he desired that he would introduce 
this young man to the whief captam, to give in an information of something that 
eoncerned the honour of the government. 2nd. The centurion very readily 

ratified him; ver. 18, he did not send a common soldier with him, but went 

imself, to keep the young man in countenance, to recommend his errand to the 
chief captain, and to shew his respects to Paul. “ Paul the prisoner,” that was 
his title now, “called me to him, and prayed me to bring this young man to 
thee:” what his business is I know not; ies “he hath something to say to 
thee.” Note, It is true charity to poor prisoners to act for them, as well as to 
giye to them. “I was sick, and in prison,” and you went on an errand for me, 
will pass as well in the account as “I was sick and in prison, and you came 
unto me,” to visit me, or sent me a token. Those th:& have acquaintance and 
interest should be ready to use it for the assistance of those that are in distress. 
The centurion helped to save Paul's life by this piece of civility, which should 
engage us to be ready to do the like when there is occasion. “ Open thy mouth 
for the dumb,” Pr. xxxi. 8. Those that cannot give a good gift to God's pri- 
soners may yet speak a good word for them. 3rd. The chief captain received 
the information with a great deal of condescension and tenderness; ver. 19, He 
“took the young man by the hand,” as a friend or father, to encourage him, that 
he might not be dashed out of countenance, but might be assured of a favour- 
able audience. The notice that is taken of this circumstance should encourage 
great men to make themselves easy of access to the meanest, upon any errand 
which may give them an opportunity of ee good, to “ condescend to them of 
low estate.” . This familiarity to which this Roman tribune or colonel admitted 
Paul’s nephew is here upon record to his honour. Let no man think he dis- 
parageth iaenselt by his humility or charity. He “went with him aside pri- 
vately,” that none might hear his business, “and asked him, What is it that thou 
hast to tell me?” ‘Tell me wherein I can be serviceable to Paul. It is probable 
the chief captain was the more obliging in this case, because he was sensible he 
had run himself into a premunire in binding Paul, against his privilege as a 
Roman citizen, which he was willing now to atone for. 4th. The young man 
delivered his errand to the chief captain very readily and handsomely; ver. 20, 21, 
“The Jews,” (he doth not say who, lest he should invidiously reflect upon the 
chief priests and the elders, and his business was to save his uncle’s life, not to 
accuse his enemies,) “ have agreed to desire thee that thou wouldest bring down 
Paul to-morrow into the council,” presuming that, being so little a way, thou 
wilt send him without a guard; but “do not thou yield unto them,” we have 


reason to believe thou wilt not when thou knowest the truth, “for there lie in ' 


wait for him of them more than forty men,” who have sworn to be the death of 
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him, “and now are they ready looking for a promise from thee,” but I have 
happily got the start of them. Lastly. The captain dismissed the young man 
with a charge of secrecy; “See that thou tell no man that thou hast shel ed 
these things unto me,” ver. 22. The favours of great men are not always to be 
bragged of ; and those that cannot keep counsel are not fit to be employed in 
business. If it should be known that the chief captain had this information 
brought him, perhaps they would compass and imagine the death of Paul some 
other way; therefore keep it private. 5 

Thirdly. How the plot was defeated. The chief captain, finding how impla- 
cable and inveterate the malice of the Jews was against Paul, and how restless 
they were in their designs to do him a mischief, and how near he now was to 
become himself accessory to it as a minister, resolves to send him away with all 
speed out of their reach. He received the intelligence with horror and indigna- 
tion, at the baseness and bloody mindedness of these Jews, and seems afraid lest, 
if he should continue Paul in his castle here, under never so strong a guard, they 
would find some way or other to compass their end notwithstanding, either heat 
the guards, or burn the castle; and, whatever came of it, he would, if possible, 

rotect Paul, because he looked upon it that he did not deserve such treatment. 

Vhat a melancholy observation is it, that the Jewish chief priests, when they 
knew of this assassination plot, should countenance it, and assist in it, while a 
Roman chief captain, purely from a natural sense of justice and humanity, when 
he knows it, sets himself to baffle it, and puts himself to a deal of tee to do 
it effectually! 

1. He orders a considerable detachment of the Roman forces under his com- 
mand to get ready to go to Cesarea with all expedition, and to bring Paul thither 
to Felix the governor, where he might sooner expect to have justice done him 
than by the great Sanhedrim at Jerusalem. I see not but the chief captain 
might, without any unfaithfulness to the duty of his place, have set Paul at 
liberty, and given him leave to shift for his own safety ; for he was never legally 
committed to his custody as a criminal, and he himself owns that nothing was 
laid to his charge worthy of bonds, ver. 29, and he ought to have had the same 
tenderness for his liberty that he had for his life; but he feared that would have 
incensed the Jews too much against him. Or, perhaps, finding Paul to be a very 
extraordinary man, he was proud to have him his prisoner, and under his pro- 
tection; and the mighty parade with which he sent him off, intimates as much. 
Two centurions, or captains of hundreds, are employed in this business; 
ver, 23, 24. They must get ready two hundred soldiers, — probably those under 
their own command,—to go to Caesarea; and, with these, seventy horse, and two 
hundred spearmen, beside which, some think, were the chief captain’s guards: 
whether they were horse or foot, is not certain ; most probably fuot, as pikemen, 
for the protection of the horse. See how justly God brought the Jewish nation 
under the Roman yoke, when such a‘party of the Roman army was necessary 
to restrain them from the most execrable villanies. There needed not all this 
force, there needed not any of it, to keep Paul from being rescued by his friends. 
Ten times this force would not have kept hin\ from being rescued by an angei, 
if it had_ pleased God to work his deliverance that way, as he had sometimes 
done. But, Ist. The chief captain designed hereby to expose the Jews as a 
headstrong, tumultuous people, that would not be kept within the bounds of 
duty and decency by the ordinary ministers of justice, but needed to be awed 
by such a train as this; and hearing how many were in the conspiracy against 
Paul, he thought less would not serve to defeat their attempt. 2nd. God 
designed hereby to encourage Paul,—for being thus attended, he was not only 
kept safe in the hands of his friends, but out of the hands of his enemies, — yet 
Paul did not desire such a guard, no more than Ezra did, Ezr. viii. 22, and for 
the same reason, because he trusted in God's all-sufficiency ; but it was owing 
to the governor's own care. But he was also made considerable. Thus his 
bonds in Christ were made manifest all the country over, PA. i. 13. And, so 
great an honour haying been pat upon them before by the prediction of them, 
it was agreeable enough that they should be thus honouratly attended, that the 
brethren in the Lord might wax the more confident by his bonds, when they 
saw him rather guarded as the patriot of his country, than guarded against as 
the pest of his country, and so great a preacher made so great a prisoner. 

When his enemies hate him, and, I doubt, his friends neglect hin, then doth a 
Roman tribune patronize him, and carefully provide First. For his ease. Let 
them “ provide beasts, that they may set Paul on.” Had his Jewish perseeutors 
been to order his remove oe habeas corpus to Cesarea, they would have made 
him run on foot, or dragged him thither in a cart, or on a sledge, or have horsed 
him behind one of the troopers; but the chief captain treats him like a gentle- 
man, though he was his prisoner, and orders him a good pad to ride upun, not at 
all afraid that he should ride away. Nay, the order being that they should pro- 
duce, not a beast, but beasts, to set Paul on, we must either suppose that he was 
allowed so great a piece of state as to have a led horse, or more, that if he did 
not like one he TERE take another ; or, as some expositors conjecture, that he 
had beasts assigned him for his friends and companions, as many as pleased 
to go along with him, to divert him in his amie & and to minister to him. 
Secondly. For his security. They have a strict charge given them by their 
commander in chief to “bring him safe to Felix the governor,” to whom he is 
consigned, and who was supreme in all civil affairs among the Jews, as this chief 
captain was in milttary affairs. ‘The Roman historians speak much of this Felix, 
as a man of mean extraction, but that raised himself by his shifts to be governor 
of Judwa, in the execution of which office, ‘Tacitus, Hist. 5, says this of him, 
Per omnem s@vitiam ac libidinem jus regium servili ingenio exercuit,— He used 
royal power with a servile genius, in connection with all the varieties of cruelt; 
and lust.’ To the judgment of such a man as this is poor Paul turned over ; an 
yet better so than in the hands of Ananias the high priest. Now a prisoner, 
thus upon his deliverance by course of law, ought to be protected as well as a 

rince. 

P ‘The chief captain orders, for the greater security of Paul, that he be taken 

away “at the third hour of the night,” which some understand of three hours 

after sunset, that it being now soon after the feast of Pentecost, that is, in the 

midst of summer, they might have the cool of the night to march in. Others, of 

three hours after midnight, in the third watch, about three in the morning, that 
they might have the day before them, and might get out of Jerusalem Viaee 
Paul’s enemies were stirring, and so might prevent any popular tumult, aud 
leave them to roar when they rose, like a lion disappointed of his prey. 

2, He writes a letter to Felix the governor of this province, by which he dis- 
chargeth himself from any farther care about Paul, and leaves the whole matter 
with Felix. The letter is here inserted tutidem verbis,— verbatim,’ ver. 25. 
is probable Luke the historian hada copy of it by him, having attended Paulin - 
this remove. Now in this epistle we may observe, : 

Ist. ‘The compliments he passeth upon the governor; ver. 26, he is “ tne most 
excellent governor, Felix.” This title being given him of course, His Excel- 
lency, &e., he sends him greeting, wishing him all health and prosperity; may 
he rejoice, may he ever rejoice. ‘ - ‘ 

end. The just and fair account which he gives him of Paul’s case. First. 
That he was one that the Jews had a mighty pique against. They had taken 
him, and would have killed him, and perhaps Felix knew the temper of the Jews 
so well, that he did not think much the worse of him for that, ver. 27. Secondly. 
That he had protected him because he was a Roman. When they were about 


prepare themselves for the courts at Rome; others were rhetori- 
cians, who earned a livelihood by their profession. Tertullus 
belonged, probably, to the latter class” (Cook). Trials were not 
always held in Latin, but Greek was permitted, even in Rome. ®* It 
seems most probable that on this occasion Tertullus spoke in 
Latin. 

xxiv. 2. Felix had suppressed some seditious disturbances, but was 
profligate and tyrannical man, wholly unworthy of the flatteries of 
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Tertullus, But such flatteries were commonly employed to win the 
favour of the magistrates. ‘ Very worthy deeds:” there are two 
readings here—that from which our version is taken means “ th 
excellent arrangements,” “the happy results;” the other reading 
bas, “yeformatory measures,” ‘ Providence:” foresight and pru- 
ence, 

xxiv. 3. The Jews really hated Felix, and sent an embassy to 

Rome to accuse him of extortion and cruelty, when he was recalled. 
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to kill him, “ | came with an army ;” that is, a considerable body of men, and 
rescued him, which action for a citizen of Rome would recommend him to the 
Roman governor. Thirdly. That he could not understand the merits of his 
eanse, nor what it was that made him so odious to the Jews, and obnoxious to 
their ill-will. He took the proper method to know; he “brought him forth into 
their council,” ver. 28, to be examined there, hoping that, either from their com- 
plaints or his own confessions, he should learn something of the ground of all 
this clamour, but found that he was “ accused of questions of their law,” ver. 29, | 
about “the hope of the resurrection of the dead,” ver. 6. This chief captain was 

a man of sense and honour, and had good principles in him of justice and | 
humanity, and yet see how slightly he speaks of another world, and the great 
things of that world, as if that were a question, which is of undoubted certainty, 
and which both sides agreed in, except the Sadducees, and as if that were a 
question only of their law, which is of the utmost concern to all mankind! Or, 
perhaps, he refers rather to the question about their rituals, than about their 
doctrinals, and the quarrel he perceived they had with him, was for lessening 
the credit and obligation of their ceremonial law, which he looked upon as a 
thing not worth speaking of. The Romans allowed the nations they conquered 
the exercise of their own religion, and never offered to impose theirs upon them; 
yet, as conservators of the public peace, they would not suffer them, under 
colour of their religion, to abuse their neighbours. Fourthly. That thus far he 
understood, that there was “nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of 
bonds,” much less proved or made out against him. The Jews had by their 
wickedness made themselves odious to the world, had polluted their own 
honour, and profaned their own gown, had brought disgrace upon their church, 
their law, and their holy place, and then they cry out against Paul as having 
pemolened the reputation of them; and was this a crime worthy of death cr of 

onds 

3. His referring of Paul’s case to Felix; ver. 30, ““ When it was told me how 
that the Jews laid wait for the man,” to kill him, without any legal process 
against him, “ I sent straightway to thee,” who art the most proper person to hear 
the cause and give judgment upon it; and let his accusers go after hii if they 
please, and “say before thee what they have against him;” for, being bred a 
soldier, I will never pretend to be a judge. Rae: farewell. 

4. Paul is accordingly conducted to Cwsarea. The soldiers got him safe out 
of Jerusalem by night, and left the conspirators to consider whether they should 
eat and drink or no, before they had killed Paul; and if they would not repent 
of the wickedness of their oath, as it was against Paul, they were now at leisure 
to repent of the rashness of it, as it was against themselves. And if any of them 
did starve themselves to death in conscience of their oath, and vexation at their 
disappointment, they fell unpitied. Paul was conducted to Antipatris, which 
was seventeen miles from Jerusalem, and about the midway to Cwsarea, ver. 31. 
From thence the two hundred foot soldiers and the two hundred spearmen 
returned back to Jerusalem to their quarters in the castle; for, having brought 
Paul out of danger, there needed not so strong a guard, but the horsemen might 


serve to bring him to Caesarea, and wouid do it with more expedition. “ ‘his 
they did not only to save their own labour, but their master’s charge. And 


ww is an example to servants, not only to act obediently according to their 
master’s orders, but to act prudently, so as may be most for their master’s 
interest. 

5. He was delivered into the hands of Felix, as his prisoner yer. 23. The 
officers presented the letter, and Paul with it, to Felix, and so discharged them- 
selves of their trast. Paul had never affected acquaintance or society with great 
men, but with the disciples wherever he came. Yet Providence overrules his 
sufferings so as by them to give him an opportunity of witnessing to Christ 
before great men; and so Christ had foretold concerning his disciples, that they 
should be “ brought before rulers and kings for his sake, for a testimony against 
them,” Mar. xiii. 9. The governor inquired of what province of the empire the 
prisoner originally was; and he was told that he was a native of Cilicia, ver, 34. 
And, ist. He promises him a speedy trial; ver. 35, “ 1 will hear thee when thine 
accusers are come;” and will have an ear open to both sides, as becomes a 
judge, ond. He ordered him into custody, that he should be kept a prisoner “in 

erod’s judgment-hall;” in some apartment belonging to that palace which 
was denominated from Herod the Great, who built it. ‘There he had an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting himself with the great men that attended the governor's 
court; and no doubt he improved what acquaintance he got there to the best 


purposes, 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


We left Pau! a prisoner at Cesarea in Herod’s judgment-hall, expecting his trial to 
come on quickly; for in the beginning of his imprisonment his affairs moved very 
quick, but afterwards, very slow. In this chapter we have his arraignment and trial 
before Felix the governor, at Cesarea. Here is, I. The appearing of the prosecutors 
against him, and the setting of the prisoner to the bar, ver. 1,2. II. The opening of 
the indictment against him by Tertullus, who was of counsel for the prosecutors, and 
the aggravating of the charge with abundance of compliments to the judge, and malice 
to the prisoner, ver. 2—8. III. The corroborating of the charge by the testimony of 
the witnesses, or rather, the prosecutors themselves, ver. 9. 1V. The prisoner’s defence, 
in which with all due deference to the governor, ver. 10, he denies the charge, and 
challengeth them to prove it, ver. 11—13; owns the truth, and makes an unex- 
ceptionable profession of his faith, which he declares was it that they hated him for, 
ver. 14—i6; and gives a more particular account of what had passed from their first 
seizing of him, challenging them to instance in any ill that they had found in him, 
ver. 17—21. V. The adjourning of the cause, and the continuing of the prisoner 
in custody, ver. 22,23. Vi. The private conversation that was between the prisoner 
and the judge, by which the prisoner hoped to do good to the judge, and the judge 
thought to get money by the prisoner, but both in vain, ver. 24—26. VII. The 
lengthening out of Paul’s imprisonment for two years, till another governor came, 
ver. 27; where he seems as much neglected, as there had been ado about him, 


ND after five days Ananias 
the high priest descended 
with the elders, and with a 
certain orator named Ter- 
tullus, who informed the 

; 
governor against Paul. 2; 
And when he was called 
forth, Tertullus began to 
accuse him, saying, Seeing 
that by thee we enjoy great 


xxiv. 5. “Pestilent fellow:” rather, “a-plague” or “ pest.” 
“ Ringleader:” one in the front rank. ‘ Sect:’? same word as that 
translated heresy in verse 14, and from which heresy is derived. 
It means literally a choice. Being used of the choice of a sect or 
‘doctrine, it became applied to a school or party, and its reproach 
depended on whether it was applied to the orthodox or opposite 
opinions. Ultimately it came to be applied toerror. Here it means 


@ party or sect. 
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quietness, and that very worthy deeds are done unto 
this nation by thy providence, 3 We accept i 
always, and in all places, most noble Felix, with all 
thankfulness. 4 Notwithstanding, that I be not 
further tedious unto thee, I pray thee that thou 
wouldest hear us of thy clemency a few words. 5 
For we have found this man a pestilent fellow, and 
a mover of sedition among all the Jews throughout 
the world, and a ringleader of the sect of the Naza- 
renes: 6 Who also hath gone about to profane the 
temple: whom we took, and would have judged 
according to our law. 7 But the chief captain 
Lysias came upon us, and with great violence took 
him away out of our hands, 8 Commanding his 
accusers to come unto thee: by examining of whom 
thyself mayest take knowledge of all these things, 
whereof we accuse him. 9 And the Jews also 
assented, saying that these things were so. 


ROMAN ORATORS.—vVer., 1. 


We must suppose that Lysias, the chief captain, when he had sent away Pau 
to Cxsarea, gave notice to the chief priests and others that had appeared 
against Paul, that if they had any thing to accuse him of, they must follow him 
to Cawsarea, and there they would find him, anda judge ready to hear them; 
thinking, perhaps, they would not have given themselves so much trouble. But 
what will not malice do? 

First. We have here the cause followed against Paul, and it is vigorously 
carried on. : 

1. Here is no time lost; for they are ready for a hearing after five days. All 
other business is laid aside immediately to prosecute Paul; so intent are evil 
men to do evil. Some reckon these five days from Paul’s being first seized; 
and with most probability, for he saith here, ver. 11, that it was but twelve 
days since he came up to Jerusalem, and he had spent seven in his purifying in 
the temple, so that these five must be reckoned from the last of those. 

2. Those that had been his judges do themselves appear here as his prose- 
cutors. Ananias himself, the high priest, who had sat to judge him, now stands 
to inform against him. One would wonder, Ist. That he should thus disparage 
himself, and forget the dignity of his place. Shall the high priest turn informer, 
and leave all his business in the temple at Jerusalem, to go to be called as a 
prosecutor in Herod's judgment-hall? Justly did God make the priests con- 
temptible and base, when they made themselves so, Mal. ii. 9. 2nd. That he 
should thus discover himself, and his enmity against Paul. If men of the first 
rank have a malice against any, they think it policy to employ others against 
them, and to play least in sight themselves, because of the odium that com- 
monly attends it; but Ananias is not ashamed to own himself a sworn enemy 
to Paul. The elders attended him, to signify their concurrence with him, and 
to invigorate the prosecution ; for they could not find any attorneys or solicitors 
that would follow it with so much violence as they would have it. The pains 
that evil mer take in an evil matter, their contrivances, their condescensions, 
and their unwearied industry, should shame us out of our coldness, and back- 
wardness, and indifferency in that which is good. 

Secondly. We have here the cause pleaded against Paul. The prosecutors 
brought with them “a certain orator named Tertullus,” a Roman, skilled in the 
Roman law and language; and therefore fittest to be employed in a cause 
before the Roman governor, and most likely to gain favour. The high priest 
and elders, though they had their own hearts spiteful enough, did not think their 
own tongues sharp enough, and therefore retained Tertullus, who probably 
was noted for a satirical wit, to be of counsel for them; and no doubt they 
gave him a good fee, probably out of the treasury of the temple, which they had 
the command of; it being a cause wherein the church was concerned, and 
therefore must not be starved. Paul is set to the bar before Felix the governor; 
he was called forth, ver. 2. And Tertullus’ business is, on the behalf of the 
prosecutors, to open the information against him; and heis a man that will! sav 
any thing for his fee; mercenary tongues will do so. No cause so uninst rt 


xxiv. 6. Tertullus brings three distinct charges against Paul:—1, 
That he created disturbances throught the empire. 2. With being 
a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes, as opposed to the law of 
Moses. 3. With attempting to profane the Temple. 

xxiv. 9. “Assented:” “joined in the attack ”—i.e, united in 
making the same complaints. 

xxiv. 10. Felix had been over six years procurator, having been 
appointed a.p, 52. The difference between Paul’s allusion to Felix 
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can find adyocates to plead it; and yet we hope many advocates so Just as not 
knowingly to patronize an unrighteous cause. But Fertullus was none of 
tho-e; his speech (or, at least, an abstract of it, for it appears by ‘Tully s 
orations, that the Roman lawyers on such occasions used to make long 
harangues,) is here reported. And it is made up of flattery and falsehood ; 
it calls evil good, and good evil. ‘ 

1. One of the worst of men is here applauded as one of the best of bene- 
factors, only because he was the judge. Felix is represented by the historians 
of his own nation, as well as by Josephus the Jew, as a very ill man; that, 
depending upon his interest in the court, allowed himself in all manner of 
wickedness, was a great oppressor, very cruel, and very covetous, patronizing 
and protecting assassius, Decena. Antiq. 1. xx. e.6. And yet Tertullus here, 
in the name of the high priest and elders, and probably by particular directions 
from them, and according to the instructions of his breviate, compliments him, 
and extols him to the sky, as if he were so good a magistrate as never was the 
like. And this comes the worse from the high priest and the elders, because 
he had given a late instance of his enmity to their order; for Jonathan, the 
high priest, or one of the chief priests, having offended him by too free an 
invective against the tyranny of his government, he got him murdered by some 
villains, whom he hired for that purpose; and who afterwards did the like for 
others, as they were hired. Cujus fucinuris quia nemo ultor eatitit, invit.ati hac 
licentia sicarti multos confodiebant, alios propter privatas inimicitias, ulios 
conducti pecunia, etiam in ipso templo,— No one being found to punish such 
enormous wickedness, the assassins, encouraged a this impunity, stabbed 
several persons, some from personal malice, some for hire, and that even in the 
temple itself.” And yet to engage him to gratify their malice against Paul, and 
to return them that kindness for their kindness in overlooking all this, they 
magnify him as the greatest blessing to their church and nation that ever came 
amoug them. 

Ist. They are very ready to own it; ver. 2, “By thee we” of the church, 
“enjoy great quietness,” and we look upon thee as our patron and protector, 
“and very worthy deeds are done,” trom time to time, to the whole nation of 
the Jews, “by thy providence,” thy wisdom, and care, and vigilance. ‘lo give 
him his. due, he had been instrumental to suppress the insurrection of, that 
Egyptian whom the chief captain spoke of, ch. xxi. 38. But will the praise of 
that screen him from the just reproach of his tyranny and oppression after- 
wards? See here, First. The unhappiness of great men, and a great unhap- 

iness it is, to have their services magnified beyond measure, and never to be 
‘aithfully told of their faults; and hereby they are hardened and encouraged 
in evil. Secondly. The policy of ill men, by flattering princes in what they do 
amiss, to draw them in to do worse. The bishops of Rome got to be confirmed 
in their exorbitant church power, and have been assisted in persecuting the 
servants of Christ, by flattering and caressing usurpers and tyrants, and so 
making them the tools of their malice, as the high priest by his compliments 
designed to make Felix here. ; 
2nd. They promise to retain a grateful sense of it; ver. 3, “ We accept it 
Svays, sa | fe all places,” everywhere, and at all times we embrace it, we 
mire it, “most noble Felix, with all thankfulness,” We will be ready upon 
Any occasion to witness for thee, that thou art a wise and xood governor, and 
very serviceable to the country. And if it had been true that he was such a 
governor, it had been just that they should thus accept his good offices with all 
thankfulness. The benefits which we enjoy by government, especially by the 
administration of wise and good governors, is what we ought to be thankful 
for both to God and man. his is part of the honour due to magistrates, to 
acknowledge the quietness we enjoy under their protection, and the worthy 
deeds done by their prudence. : 

3rd. They therefore expect his favour in this cause, ver. 4. They pretend a 
great care not to intrench upon his time; We will “not be further tedious to 
thee;” and yet to be very confident of his patience, “I pray thee, that thou 
wouldst hear us of thy emenet a few words.” All this address is only ad 
captandam benevolentiam,— to gain his goodwill,’ to induce him to give coun- 
tenance to their cause; and they were so conscious to themselves that it would 
soon appear to have more malice than matter in it, that they found it necessary 
thus to insinuate themselves into his favour. Everybody knew that the high 
priest and the elders were enemies to the Roman government, and were uneas 
under all the marks of that yoke, and therefore in their hearts hated Felix ; an 
yet, to gain their ends against Paul, they by their counsel shew him all this 
respect, as they did to Pilate and Cesar, when they were persecuting our 
Saviour. Princes cannot always judge of the affections of their people by their 
applauses. Flattery is one thing, and true loyalty is another. 

2. One of the best of men is here accused as one of the worst of malefactors, 
only because he was the prisoner. After a flourish of flattery, in which you 
cannot see matter for words, he comes to his business; and it 1s to inform his 
excellency coficerning the prisoner at the bar. And this part of his discourse 
is as nauseous for its raillery as the former part is for its flattery. I pity the 
man, and believe he has no malice against Paul; nor doth he think as he speaks 
in calumniating him, any more than he did in courting Felix; but as 1 cannot 
but be sorry that a man of wit and sense should have such a saleable tongue, 
(as one calls it,) so L cannot but be angry at those dignihed men that had such 
malicious hearts as to put such words into his mouth. Two things Tertullus 
here complains of to Felix, in the name of the high priest and the elders: 

tst. That the peace of the nation was disturbed by Paul. ‘They could not 
have baited Christ’s disciples, if they had not first dressed them up in the 
skins of wild beasts, nor mage xiven them as they did the vilest of treatment, 
if they had not first represented them as the vilest of men; though the cha- 
racters they gave of them were absolutely false, and there was not the least 
colour or foundation for them. Innocency, nay, excellency and usefulness, are 
no fence against calumny ; no, nor against the impressions of calumny upon the 
minds both of magistrates and multitudes to excite their fury aad jealousy, 
for be the representation never so unjust, when it is enforced, as here it was, 
with gravity and pretence of sanctity, and with assurance and noise, something 
will stick. The old charge against God’s prophets was, that they were the 
troublers of the land, and against God’s Jerusalem, that it was a ‘rebellious 
city, hurtful to kings and princes,” Hzr. iv. 15,19; and against our Lord Jesus, 
that he perverted the nation, and forbade to give tribute to Cesar: and it is the 
very same against Paul here; and, though utterly false, is averred with all the 
confidence imaginable. They do not say, We suspect him to be a dangerous 
man, and have taken him up upon that suspicion; but, as if the thing were past 
dispute, We have found him to be so; we have often and long found him so, 
as if he were a traitor and rebel already convict. And yet after all there is not 
a word of truth in this representation, but if Paul’s just character be inquired 
into, it will be found directly the reverse of this here. 

First. Paul was a useful man, and a great blessing to his country; a man of 
exemplary candour and goodness, obliging to all, aud provoking to none, and 
yet he is here called a pestilent fellow, ver.5; We havefound him, Avy, pestem, 
—‘the playue’ of the nation, a walking pestilence, which supposeth him to be 
a man of a turbuleut spirit, malicious and ill-natured, and one that threw all 
things into disorder wherever he came. They would have it ‘thought that he 
had done more mischief in his time than a plague could do. That the mischief 
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he did was spreading and infectious, and that he made others as mischievous 
as himself; that it was of as fatal consequence as the plague is, killing and 
destroying, and laying all waste: that it was as much to be dreaded and guarded 
against as a plazue is. Many a good sermon he had preached, and many a good 


| work he had done, and for those he is called a pestilent fellow. 


Secondly. Paul was a peacemaker; was a preacher of that Gospel which has 


|a direct tendency to slay all enmities, and to establish true and lasting peace ; 
| he lived peaconiety é 
| is here represente 


and quietly himself, and taught others to do so too, and ye 
as “a mover of sedition, among all the Jews throughout the 
world.” The Jews were disaffected to the Roman government, those of them 
that were most bigoted were most so; this Felix knew, and had therefore 
a watchful eye upon them. Now they would fain make him believe that this 
Paul was the man that made them so, whereas they themselves were the men 


| that sowed the seeds of faction and sedition among them, and they knew it, 


e did not 


and the reason why they hated Christ and his religion was, because 
‘The Jews were every- 


go about to head them in an opposition to the Romans. 
where much set against Paul, and stirred mp the people to clamour against him, 
they moved sedition in all places where he came, and then cast the blame 
unjustly upon him, as if he bad been the mover of the sedition; as Nero, not 
long after, set Rome on fire, and then said they were the Christians that did it, 

Thirdly. Paul was a man of cathelic charity, that did not affect to be singular 
but made himself the servant of all for their good; and yet he is here char; ed 
to be “a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes,” a standard-bearer of that 
sect, so the word signifies. When Cyprian was condemned to die for being a 
Christian, this was inserted in his sentence, that he was uuctor iniqgui numinis 
et signifer,— the author and standard-bearer of a wicked cause.’ Now it was 
true that Paul was an active, leading man in propagating Christianity. But, 
ist. It was utterly false that that was a sect; he did not draw people to a party, oF 
private opinion, nor did he make his own opinions their rule. True Christianity: 
establishes that which is of common concern to all mankind; publisheth good- 
will to men, and shews us God in Christ reconciling the world to himself; and, 
therefore, cannot be thought to take its rise from such narrow opinions, and 
private interests as sects owe their original to. True Christianity has a direct 
tendency to the uniting ot the children of men, and the gathering of them 
together in one; and as far as it obtains its Just power and influence upon the 
minds of men, will make them meek and quiet, and peaceable and loving, and 
every way easy and acceptable, and profitable one to another, and therefore is 
far from being a sect, which is supposed to lead to division and sow discord. 
True Christianity aims at no watltly benefit or advantage, and therefore must 
by no means be called a sect. Those that espouse a sect are governed in it 
by their secular interest, they aim at wealth or honour; but the professors of 
Christianity are so far trom this, that they expose themselves thereby to the 
loss and ruin of all that_is dear to them in this world. 2nd. It is invidiously 
called the sect of the Nazarenes, by which Christ was represented as of 
Nazareth, whence no good thing was expected to arise, whereas he was of 
Bethlehem, where the Messiah was to be born. Yet he was pleased to call 
himself Jesus of Nazareth, ch. xxii.8; and the Scripture has put an honour 
on the name, Mat. ii. 23. And, therefore, though intended for a reproach, the 
Christians had no reason to be ashamed of sharing with their Master iu it. 
3rd. lt was false that Paul was the author or standard-bearer of this sect; 
for he did not draw people to himself, but to Christ; did not preach himself, 
but Christ Jesus. 

Fourthly. Paul had a veneration for the temple, as it had been the place God 
chose to put his name there; and had lately himself with reverence attended 
the temple-service, and yet it is here charged upon him, that he went about to 
profane the temple, and that he designedly put contempt upon it, and violated 
the laws of it, ver.6. Their or of this failed; for the matter of fact they 
alleged was utterly false, and they knew it, ch. xxi. 29. 

2nd, That the course of justice against Paul was obstructed by the chief 
captain. 

‘irst. They pleaded, that they “took him, and would have judged him 
according to their law.” This was false; they did not go about to judge him 
according to their law, but, contrary to all law and equity, went about to beat 
him to death, or pull him to pieces, without hearing what he had to say tor 
himself; went about, under pretence of having him into their court, to throw 
him into the hands of rutfians that lay in wait to destroy him. Was this judging 
him according to their law? It is easy for men, when they know what they 
See have done, to say, that they would have done, when they meant nothing 

ess. 
_ Secondly. They reflected upon the chief captain as having done them an 
injury in rescuing Paul out of their hands; whereas he therein not only did 
him justice, but them the greatest kindness that could be in preventing the 
guilt they were bringing upon themselves. “The chief captain Lysias came 
upen us, and with great violence” (but really no more than was necessary) 
“took him out of our hands,” ver. 7. See how persecutors are enraged at their 
disappointments, which they ought to be thankful for. When David, in a heat 
of passion, was going upon a bloody enterprise, he thanked Abigail for stopping 
him, and God for sending her to do it, so soon did he correct and recover him- 
self. But these cruei men justify themselves, and reckon him their enemy who 
kept them, as David there speaks, from shedding blood with their own hands. 

Thirdly. They referred themselves to Felix and his judgment, yet seeming 
uneasy that they were under a necessity of doing so, the chief captain having 
obliged them to it, ver. 8. It was he that forced us to give your excellency this 
trouble, and ourselves too; for, ist. He “commanded his accusers to come 
to thee,” that thou mightest hear the charge, when it mig) t as well have been 
ended in the inferior court. 2nd. He has left it to thee to examine him, and 
try what thou canst get out of him, and whether thou canst by his confession 
come to the knowledge of those things which we lay to his charge. 

Thirdly. The assent of the Jews to this charge which Tertutlus exhibited; 
ver. 9, “ They confirmed it, saying, That those things were so.” 

1. Some think this speaks the proof of the charge by witresses upon oath, 
that were examined as to the particulars of it, and attested them. And no won- 
der if, when they had found an orator that would say it, they found witnesses 
that would swear it, for money. 

2. It rather seems to intimate the approbation which the high priest and the 
elders gave to what Tertullus said. elix asked them, Is this your sense, and 
is it all that you have to say And they answered, Yes, it was; and so they 
made themselves guilty of all the falsehood that was in his speech. ‘Those that 
have not the wit and parts to do mischief with, that some others have, that 
cannot make speeches, and hold disputes against religion, yet make themselves 
guilty of the mischief that others do, by assenting to that which others do, and 
saying, Those things are so; repeating and standing by what is said, “ to pervert 
the right ways of the Lord.” Many that have not learning enough to plead tor 
Baal yet have wickedness enough to vote for Baal. 


10 Then Paul, after that the governor had beck- 
oned unto him to speak, answered, Forasinuch as I 


and that by Tertullus is great. Paul alludes to Felix’s experience of 
Jewish affairs as that which should make his case more easily and 
fairly tried, especially as it was but twelve days since he went up to 
Jerusalem. 
xxiv. 11, Alford reckons the twelve days thus :—“1, His arrival in 
erusalem (chap. xxi. 156—17). 2. His interview with James (chap. xxi. 
). 3. His taking on him the vow (ehap. xxi. 26). 4—6. The time 
of the vow; interrupted by, 7, His apprehension (chap, xxi. 27). 8. 
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His appearance before the Sanhedrim (chap, xxii. 30), 9. His depar- 
ture from Jerusalem (at night); and so to 13th, the day now current, 
which was the fifth inclusive from his leaving Jerusalem.” 

xxiv. 16, “Herein:” rather, “accordingly ”—i.e., “having and 
cherishing this hope.” 

xxiv, 18. “ Whereupon:” rather, “in the performance of which 
things,” or “ engaged in which offerings.” ‘ 

xxiv. 22. See chap. viii. 40, where we read of Philip coming to 
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know that thou hast been of many years a judge 
unto this natton, I do the more cheerfully answer 
for myself: 11 Because that thou mayest under- 
stand, that there are yet but twelve days since I 
went up to Jerusalem for to worship. 12 And they 
neither found me in the temple disputing with any 
man, neither raising up the people, neither in the 
synagogues, nor in the city: 13 Neither can they 
parse the things whereof they now accuse me. 14 

ut this I confess unto thee, that after the way 
which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers, believing all things which are written in the 
law and in the prophets: 15 And have hope to- 
ward God, which they themselves also allow, that 
there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of 
the just and unjust. 16 And herein do I exercise 
myself, to have always a conscience void of offence 
toward God, and toward men. 17 Now after many 
years I came to bring alms to my nation, and offer- 
ings. 18 Whereupon certain Jews from Asia found 
me purified in the temple, neither with multitude, 
nor with tumult. 19 Who ought to have been here 
before thee, and object, if they had ought against 
me. 20 Or else Jet these same here say, if they 
have found any evil doing in me, while I stood 
before the council, 21 Except it be for this one 
voice, that I cried standing among them, Touching 
the resurrection of the dead I am called in question 
by you this day. : 


We have here Panl’s defence of himself in answer to Tertullus’ charge ; and 
there appears in it a great deal of the Spirit of wisdom and holiness, and an 
ened s ishment of rist’s promise to his followers, that when they were 
brought before governors and kings for his sake it should be given them in 
that same hour what they should speak. Though Tertullus had said a great 
many provoking things, yet Paul did not interrupt him, but let him go on to 
the end of his speec are pray to the rules of decency, and the method in 
courts of justice, that the plaintiff be allowed to finish his evidence before the 
defendant begins his plea; and, when he had done, he did not presently fly out 
into passionate exclamations against the Las ae of the times and the men, 
O tempora, O mores,— Oh, the degeneracy of the times!’ but he waited for a 
"ser wong from the judge to speak in his turn, and had it. The governor 

eckoned to him to speak, ver. 10; and now he also may have leave to speak 
out, under the protection of the governor, which was more than he could obtain 

et; and when he did speak, he made no reflections at all upon Tertullus: he 

new he spoke for his fee, and therefore, despised what he said, and levelled 
his defence against those that employed him. nd here, ’ 

First. He addresseth himself very respectfully to the governor, and with a 
confidence that he would do him justice. Here are no such flattering compli- 
ments as Tertullus soothed him up with, but, which was more truly respectful, 
a profession that he answered for himself cheerfully, and with good assurance 
i h not as one that was his friend, yet as one 
e thus expresseth his expectation that he 
would be so, to engage him to be 80. It was likewise the ———_ of one that 
was conscious to himself of his own integrity, and whose heart did not reproach 
him, whoever did. He did not stand trembling at the bar, but very cheerful, 
when he had one to be his judge that was not a party, but an indifferent person; 
nay, when he considers who his judge is, he answers the more gheertall —and 
why so? He doth not say, Because I know thee to be a judge of inflexible jus- 
tice and integrity, that hatest bribes, and in giving judgment, fearest God, and 
regardest not man; for he could not justly say this of him, and therefore would 
not say it, though it were to gain his favour never so much; but, “I the more 
cheertully answer for myself, because I know thou hast been many years a 
judge to this nation ;” and that was very true. And being so, 

1. He could say of his own knowledge, that there had not formerly been any 
‘complaints against Paul; such clamours as they raised are generally against 
old offenders; but though he had long sitten judge there, he never an Paul 
brought before him yet, till now; and therefore he was not so dangerous a 
criminal as he was represented to be. . r ; 

2. He was well acquainted with the Jewish nation, and with their temper and 
spirit. He knew how they were bigoted to their own way, what furious zealots 
they were acoinas all that did not comply with them, how peevish and perverse 
they generally were; and therefore would make allowances for that in their 
accusation of him, and not regard that which he had reason to think came so 
much from party malice. Though he did not know him, he knew his prosecutors, 
and by that might guess what manner of man he was. 

Secondly. He denies the facts that he was charged with, upon which their cha- 
racter of him was grounded. Moving sedition, and profaning the temple, were the 
erimes for which he stood indicted; crimes which they knew the Roman gover- 
nors d:d not use to inquire into, and therefore hoped that the governor would 
return him back to them to be judged by their law, and that was all they wished 
for. But Paul desires that, though he would not inquire into the crimes he 


before him, looking — him, thou; 
that would be fair and impartial. 
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would protect one that was unjustly charged with them, from those whom he 


knew to be spiteful and ill-natured enuugh. Now he would have him to undere 
stand, and what he said he was ready, if required, to make out by witnesses, 

1. That he came up to Jerusalem on purpose to worship God in peace and 
holiness, so far was fe from any design to move sedition among the people, or 


to profane the temple. He came to keep up his communion with the Jews, not 
to put any affront upon them, 

2. That it was but twelve days since he came up to Jerusalem, and he had 
been six days a prisoner. He was alone, and it could not be supposed that in so 
short a time he could do the mischief they charged upon him. And as for what 
he had done in other countries, they knew nothing of it but by uncertain report, 
by which the matter was very unfairly represented. 

3. That he had demeaned himself at Jerusalem very quietly and peaceably, 
and had made no manner of stir. If it had been true what they alleged, that he 
was a mover of sedition among all the Jews, surely he would pare been indus- 
trious to make a party at Jerusalem; but he did not do so. He was in the 
temple, attending the public service there; he was in the synagogues, where 
tiie law was read and opened; he went about in the city, among his relations 
and friends, and conversed freely in their places of concourse, and he was a man 
of a great genius, and an active spirit; and yet they could not charge him with 
offering any si either against the faith or against the peace of the Jewish 
church. Ist. He had nothing in him of a contradicting spirit, as the movers of 
sedition have. He had no disposition to quarrel or oppose; they never found 
him disputing with any man, either affronting the learned with captious cayils 
or perplexing the weak and simple with curious subtleties. He was ready, ff 
asked, to give a reason of his own hope, and to give instructions to others, Sut 
he never picked a quarrel with any man about his religion, nor made that the 
subject of debate and controversy and perverse dispute, which ought always to 
be treated of with humility and reverence, with meekness and love. 2nd. He 
had nothing in himself of a turbulent spirit. They never found me raising up 
the people, by incensing them against their governors in church or state, or 
suggesting to them fears and jealousies concerning public affairs; or by setting 
them at variance one with another, or sowing discord among them. He ecarri 
it as became a Christian and a minister, with love and quietness, and due sub- 
jection to lawful authority. The weapons of his warfare were not carnal, nor 
did he ever mention or think of such a thing as taking up arms for the propa- 

ating of the Gospel, or the defence of the preachers of t%; though he could 
lave made perhaps as strong a party among the common people as his adver- 
saries, yet he never attempted it. ‘ 

4. That as to what they had charged him with of moving sedition in other 
countries, he was wholly innocent, and they could not make good the charge ; 
ver. 13, “ Neither can they prove the things whereof they now accuse me.” 
Hereby, Ist. He maintains his own innocency; for when he saith they cannot 

rove it, he means the matter is not so. He was no enemy to the public peace, 
re had done no real prejudice, but a great deal of real service, and would gladly 
have done more to the nation of the Jews; and was so far from having an 
antipathy to them, that he had the strongest affection imaginable for them, an 
a most passionate desire of their welfare, om. ix. 1,2. 2nd. He bemoans his 
own calamity, that he was accused of those things which could net be proved 
against him. And it has often been the lot of very worthy, good men, to be thus 
injured, to have things laid to their charge which they are at the greatest dis- 
tance from, and abhor the thought of. But while they are lamenting this 
calamity, this may be their mejoiaing even the testimony of their consciences 
concerning their hg yeas 3rd. He shews the iniquity of his prosecutors, who 
said that which they knew they could not prove, and thereby did him wrong in 
his name, liberty, and life; and did the judge wrong too in imposing upon him, 
and doing what in them fay to pervert his judgment. 4th. He appeals to the 
equity of his judge, and awakens him to look about him that he might not be 
drawn into a snare by the violence of the prosecution. The judge must give 
sentence secundum allegata et probata,—‘ according to that which is not onl 
alleged, but proved ;’ and therefore must inquire and make search, and “as 
diligently, whether the thing be true and certain,” Deu. xiii. 14; he cannot 
otherwise give a right judgment. 

Thirdly. He gives a fair and Just account of himself, which doth at once both 
clear him from erime and likewise intimate what was the true reason of their 
violence in prosecuting him. 

1. He acknowledges himself to be one whom they looked upon as a heretie 
and that was the reason of their spleen against him. he chief captain had 
observed, and the governor now cannot but observe, an uncommon violence aod 
fury in his prosecutors, which they know not what to make of, but guessing at 
the erime by the ery, conclude he must needs have been a yery ill man, only for 
that reason. Now Paul here unriddles the matter; 1 confess that “in the way 
which they call heresy,” or a sect, “so worship I the God of my fathers.” The 
controversy is in a matter of religion, and such controversies are commonly 
managed with most fury and violence. Note, It is no new thing for the right 
way of worshipping God to be called heresy; and for the best of s servants 
to be stigmatized and run down as sectaries. The reformed churches are called 
heretical ones by those who themselves hate to be reformed, and are themselves 
Let us therefore never be driven off from any good way, by its being 

ut into an ill name; for true and pure Christianity is never the worse, nor to 
be the worse thought of for its being called heresy; no, not though it be called 
so by the high priest and the elders. _ ’ 

2. He vindicates himself from this imputation. They call Paul a heretic, but 
he is not so; for, : 

Ist. He worships the God of his fathers, and therefore is right in the object of 
his worship. He doth not say, “ Let us go after other gods, which we have not 
known, and let us serve them,” as the false prophet is supposed to do, Deu, xiii. 2. 
If so, they might justly call his way heresy, a drawing of them aside into a 
bypath, and a dangerous one; but he worships the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; not only the God whom they worshipped, but the God that took them 
into covenant with himself, and was and would be called their God. Paul 
adheres to that covenant, and sets up no other in opposition to it. The promise 
made unto the fathers, Paul preached as fulfilled to the children, Acts xiii. 32, 33, 
and so directed both his own and others’ devotions to God, as the God of their 


‘fathers. He also refers to the practice of all his pious ancestors; I worstip the 


same God that all my fathers por brpet His religion was so far from pelos 
chargeable with novelty, that it gloried in its antiquity, and in an uninterrupte 
succession of its professors. Note, It is very comfortable in our worshipping 
God to have an eye to him as the God of our fathers. Our fathers trusted in 
him, and were owned by him, and he engaged to be their God, and the God of 
their seed. He approved himself theirs, and therefore, if we serve him as they 
did, he will be ours. What an emphasis is laid upon that, “He is my father’s 
God, and I will exalt him!” #2. xv. 2. . . 

2nd. He believes all things which are written in the law and the prophets, and 
therefore is right in the rule of his worship. His religion is grounded upon, and 
e holy Scriptures; they are his oracle, and touchstone, and he 
speaks and aets according to them. He receives the Scriptures entire, and 
believes all things that are there written; and he receives them pure, for he 
saith no other things but what are contained in them, as he explains himself, 


Owsarea ; and again chap. x., where Cornelius, a centurion of Cesarea, 
is baptised, together with others. Christianity was therefore 
known at Cesarea, ‘Deferred them:” the regular technical term 
for “to adjourn;” “them” referring to both parties, or the whole 
assembly. “I will know the uttermost:’ rather, “I will adjudge 
your matters.” 

xxiv. 23. “Liberty:” rather, “relaxation.” ‘St. Paul doubtless 
remained within the precincts of the prison during the two years of 


his captivity at Cesarea. Felix may have had several distinct mo- 
tives for this decision. He believed Paul to be innocent, and gave 
him some relaxation—1.e,, probably lighter chains and greater freedom 
of movement. He feared the Jews, and therefore did not release 
him ; and he allowed his friends to wait on him, probably hoping that 
he might receive supplies of money from them” (Cook), St. Paul 
was kept in military custody; delivered to a soldier, whose left 
hand was chained to Paul’s right. 
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ch. xxvi, 12. He sets not up any other rule of faith or practice but the Scrip- 
tures: not tradition, not the authority of the church, or the infallibility of any 
man or company of men on earth. Not the light within, or human reason, but 
Divine revelation as it isin the Scripture, is that which he resolves to live and 
die by; and therefore he is not a heretic. ; eo 

Sede He has his eye upon a future state, and is a believing expectant of that, 
and therefore is right in the end of his worship. They that turn aside to heresy 
have a regard to this world, and some secular interests ; but Paul aims to make 
heaven of his relizion, and neither more nor less, ver. 15, “1 have hope towards 
God,” all my expectation is from him, and therefore all my desire is towards 
him, and all my dependence upon him; my hope is towards God, and not 
towards the world; towards another world, and not towards this. I depend 
upon God and upon his power, that “there shall be a resurrection of the dead 
at the end of time, of all, “both the just and unjust;” and the great thing I aim 
at in my religion is to obtain a joyful and happy resurrection, a share in the 
resurrection of the just. Observe here, First. ‘That there shall be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the dead bodies of men, of all men from the beginning to the 
end of time. It is certain, not only that the soul doth not die with the body, 
but that the body itself shall live again. We have not only another life to live 
yhen our present life is at an end; but there is to be another world, which shall 
eommence when this world is at an end, into which all the children of men must 
enter at once by a resurrection from the dead, as they entered into this, one 
after another, by their birth. Secondly. It “shall be a resurrection both of the 
just and of the unjust;” the sanctified and the unsanctified ; of those that did 
well, and to them our Saviour has told us, that it will be a resurrection of life; 
and of those that did evil, and to them it will be a resurrection of condemnation 
Jno. v. 29; see Dan. xii. 2. This implies that it will be a resurrection to a final 
judgment, by which all the children of men wilt be determined to everlastin 

appiness or misery in a world of retribution, according to what they were, an 
what they did, in this state of probation and preparation. The just shall rise 
by virtue of their union with Christ as their Head; the unjust shall rise by 
virtue of Christ's dominion over them as their Judge. Thirdly. God is to be 
depended upon for the resurrection of the dead. 1 have hope towards God, 
and in God, that there shall be a resurrection; it shall be effected by the 
almighty power of God, in performance of the word which God hath spoken; 
so that they who doubt of it betray their ignorance both of the Scriptures an 
of the power of God, Mat. xxii. 29. Fourthly. ‘The resurrection of the dead is a 
fundamental article of our creed, as it was also of that of the Jewish church, It 
is what. they themselves also allow; nay, it was the expectation of the ancient 
patriarchs; witness Job’s confession of his faith; but it is more paseo revealed, 
and more fully confirmed, by the oe te and therefore they who believed it 
should have been thankful to the preachers of the Gospel for their explications 
and proofs of it, instead of opposing them. Fifth/y. In all our religion we 
ought to have an eye to the other world, and to serve God in all instances with 
a confidence in him that there will be a resurrection of the dead, doing all in 
preparation for that, and expecting our recompence in that. Fe ] 

4th. His conversation is.of a piece with his dévotion; ver. 16, “ And herein do 
I exercise myself to have always a conscience void of offence towards God and 
towards men.” Prophets, and their doctrine, were to be tried by their fruits. 
Paul was far from having made shipwreck of a good conscience, and therefore 
it is not likely he has made shipwreck of the faith, the mystery of which is best 
held in a pure conscience. This protestation of Paul's is to the same purpose 
with that which he made before the high priest, ch. xxiii. 1, “I have lived in all 
good conscience ;” and this was his rejoicing. Observe, First. What was Paul’s 
aim and desire; to “have a conscience void of offence.” Either, Ist. A con- 
science not offending; not informing me wrong, or flattering me, or dealing 
deceitfully with me, or in any thing misleading me. Or, 2nd. A conscience not 
offended. It is like Job’s resolution, “ My heart shall not reproach me,” that is, 
I will never give it any occasion to do so. ‘This is what | am ambitious of, to 
keep upon good terms with my own conscience, that it may have no cause either 
to question the goodness of my spiritual state or to quarrel with me for any 
particular action. Iam as caratal not to offend my conscience as I am not to 
offend a friend whom I daily converse with; nay, as I am not to offend a magis- 
trate whose authority I am under and to whom I am accountable ; for conscience 
is God’s deputy in my soul. Second/y. What was his care and endeavour in 
pursuance of this. “1 exercise myself,” dcx®, I make it my constant business, 
and govern myself by this intention; | discipline myself, and live by rule, (those 
that did so were called ascetics, from the word here used,) abstain from many a 
thing which my inclination leads me to, and abound in all the exercises of reli- 
gion that are most spiritual, with this in my eye, that l may keep peace with my 
own conscience. Third/y. The extent of this care. Ist. ‘To all times; “to have 
always a conscience void of offence,” always void of gross offence; for though 
Paul was conscious to himself that he had not yet attained perfection, and the 
evil that he would not do yet he did, yet he was “innocent from the great 
transgressicn.” Sins of infirmity are uneasy to conscience; but they do not 
wound it and waste it, as presumptuous sins do, and though offence may be 
given to conscience, yet care must be taken that it be not an abiding offence, but 
that by the renewed acts of faith and repentance, the matter may be taken up 
again quickly. And this however we must always exercise ourselves in, and 
though we come short we must follow after. 2nd. ‘lo all things; “ both towards 
God and towards man.” His conscientious care extended itself to the whole of 
his duty, and_he was afraid of breaking the law of love either to God or his 
neighbour. Conscience, like the magistrate, is custos utriusque tabule@,— the 
guardian of each table.” We must be very cautious that we do not think, or 
speak, or do any thing amiss either against God or man, 2 Cor. viii. 21. Fourthly. 
The inducement to it; “herein,” év Tour, —* for this cause;’ so it may be read. 
Because I look for the resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to 
come, therefore I thus “ exercise myself.” The consideration of the future state 
should engage us to be universally conscientious in our present state. 

Fourthly. Having made confession of his faith, he gives a plain and faithful 
account of his case, and of the wrong done him by his persecutors. ‘Twice he 
had been rescued by the chief captain out of the hand of the Jews, when they 
were ready to pull him to pieces, and he challengeth them to prove him guilty 
of any crime either time. 

1. In the temple. There they fell furiously upon him as an enemy to their 
nation, and the temple, ch. xxi. 28. But was there any colour for the charge? 
No; but evidence sufficient against it. Ist. It was very hard to accuse him as 
an enemy to their nation, when, after long absence from Jerusalem, he came to 
bring alms to his nation, (money which, though he had need enough himself of, 
yet he had collected among his friends for the relief of the poor at Jerusalem.) 
He not only had no malice to that people, but he had a very charitable concern 
for them, and was ready to do them all good offices. And were they his adver- 
saries for his love? Ps. cix. 4. 2nd. It was very hard to accuse him of having 
profaned the temple, when he brought offerings to the temple, and was himself 
at charges therein, ch. xxi. 24; and was found purifying himself in the temple, 
according to the law, ver. 18, and that in a very quiet, decent manner, “‘ neither 
with multitude, nor with tumult.” Though he was a man so much talked of, he 
was far from coveting to shew himself when he came to Jerusalem, or of being | 
crowded after; but went to the temple, as much as was possible, incognito. | 
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They were Jews from Asia, his enemies, that made him to be taken notice of; 
they had no pretence to make a tumult and raise a multitude against him, for he 
had neither multitude nor tumult for him, And as for what was perhaps sug~ 
rested to Felix, that he had “ brought Greeks into the temple” contrary to their 
aw, and the governor ought to reckon with him for that, the Romans having 
stipulated with the nations that submitted to them to preserve them in their 
religion, he ohallengeth them to prove it, ver. 19. ‘Those Jews of Asia “ ought 
to have been here before thee,” that they might have been examined whether 
“they had ought against me,” that they would stand by, and swear to; for some 
that will not scruple to tell a lie have such leavings of conscience that they 
boggle at confirming it with an oath. 

2. In the council. Since the Jews of Asia are not here to prove any thing 
upon me done amiss in the temple, let these same that are here, the high priest 
and the elders, say whether they have found any evil doing in me, or if 1 were 
guilty of any misdemeanour, “when I stood before the council,” which was 
another time they were ready to pull me in pieces, ver. 20. When I was there 
they could not take offence at any thing I said; for all I said was “ touching the 
resurrection of the dead, I am called in question by you this day,” ver. 21, which 
gave no offence to any but the Sadducees. This I hope was no crime, that I 
stuck to that which is the faith of the whole Jewish church, excepting those 
whom they themselves call heretics. 


22 And when Felix heard these things, havin 
more perfect knowledge of that way, he deferred 
them, and said, When Lysias the chief captain shall 
come down, I will know the uttermost of your matter. 
23 And he commanded a centurion to keep Paul, 
and to let him have liberty, and that he should for- 
bid none of his acquaintance to minister or come 
unto lim. 24 And after certain days, when Felix 
came with his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he 
sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in 
Christ. 25 And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled, 
and answered, Go tly way for this time; when I 
have a convenient season, I will call for thee. 26 
He hoped also that money should have been given 
him of Paul, that he might loose him: wherefore he 
sent for him the oftener, and communed with him. 
27 But after two years Porcius Festus came into 
Felix’ room: and Felix, willing to shew the Jews a 
pleasure, left Paul bound. 


We have here the result of Paul’s trial before Felix, and what was the conse- 
quence of it. i 

First. Felix adjourned the cause, and took farther time to consider of it 
ver. 22. He had ‘“‘a more perfect knowledge of that way” which the Jews called 
heresy, than the high priest and the elders thought he had. He understood 
something of the Christian religion; for, living at Casafea, where Cornelius, a 
Roman centurion, was, that was a Christian, from him and others he had got a 
notion of Christianity, that it was not such an ill thing as it was represented; 
he himself knew some of that way to be honest, good men, and very, conscien- 
tious; and therefore he put oft the prosecutors with an exeuse, “ When the 
chief captain shall come down hither, P will know the uttermost of your matter,” 
or, I shall know the truth, whether this Paul did go about to raise sedition or 
no; you are parties, he is an indifferent person. Either Paul deserves to be 
punished for raising the tumult, or you do for doing it yourselves, and then 
charging it upon him; and I will hear what he saith, and determine accordingly 
between you. Now, 

1. It was a disappointment to the high priest and the elders that Paul was rot 
condemned, or remitted to their judgment, which they wished for and expected. 
But thus sometimes God restrains the wrath of his people’s enemies by the 
agency, not of their friends, but of such as are strangers to them. And though 
they be so, if they have but some knowledge of their way, they cannot but 
appear for their protection. 

2. It was an injury to Paul that be was not released. Felix ought to have 
avenged him of his adversaries, when he so plainly saw there was nothing but 
malice in the prosecution, and to have ridded ea out of the hand of the wicked, 
according to the duty of a judge, Ps. Ixxxii. 4. But he was a judge that neither 
feared God nor regarded man, and what good could be expected from him? It 
is a wrong, not only to deny justice, but to delay it. 

Secondly. He continued the prisoner in custody, and would not take bail for 
him; else here at Cwsarea Paul had friends enough, that would gladly have 
been his security. Felix thought a man of such a publie character as Paul was 
had many friends, as well as many enemies, and he might have an opportunity 
of obliging them, or making a hand of them, if he did not presently release him, 
and yet did shew him some countenance; and therefore, 

1 He continued him a prisoner ; commanded a centurion, or captain, to keep 
him, ver. 23, He did not commit him to the common jail, but being first made 
an army prisoner, he shall still be so. 


2. Yet he took care he should be ‘a prisoner at large,’—in libera custodia, His. 


keeper must let him have liberty, not bind him or lock him up, but make his 
confinement as easy to him as possible. Let him have the liberty of the castle; 
and perlaes he means liberty to take the air, or go abroad upon his parole; an 
Paul was such an honest man, that they might take his word for his return. 
‘The high priest and the elders grudged him his life, but Felix generously allows 
him a sort of liberty; for he had not those prejudices against him and his wa) 
that they had. He also gave orders that none of his friends should be hinder 
from coming to him: the centurion must not forbid any of his acquaintance from 
ministering to him. And a man’s prison is as it were his own house, if he has but 
his friends about him. , 


was married to Azizus, king of Emesa, but forsook him for Felix. 
She and her son by Felix perished in an eruption of Vesuvius, in the 
reign of Titus, 
xxiv. 25. “Temperance: 
the passions. 
xxiv. 26. The Roman law prohibited magistrates from receiving 
money from prisoners, 
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xxiv. 24. “Drusilla:” the daughter of Herod Agrippa I. She 
chastity ; self-command in regard to 


xxiv. 27. “Festus:” little is known of him. He probably suc- 
ceeded Felix about a.v. 60. Felix was accused at Rome by the Jews, 
and was only saved by the interest of his brother Pallas, It is pro- 
bable that these years were spent by Luke in writing his Gospel, 
under the superintendence of St. Paul. ; 

xxv. 1. Festus arrived in the autumn, a.p. 60, and died in 
A.D. 62. He seems to have been able, energetic, and temperate. 
“Piovince:” not strictly speaking. Judsa was only a procurator- 
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particularly, not long after his public trial, ver. 24, 25. Observe, 

1. With what design Felix sent for Paul. He had a mind to have some talk 
with him concerning faith in Christ, the Christian religion; he had some know- 
ledge of that way, but he desired to have an account of it from Paul, who was 
so celebrated a preacher of that faith, above the rest. Those that would enlarge 
their knowledge, must discourse with men in their own profession ; and those 
that would be acquainted with any profession, should consult those that excel 
in the knowledge of it: and therefore Felix has a mind to talk with Paul more 
freely than he could in open court, where he observed Paul upon his guard 
concerning the faith of Christ. And this only to satisfy his curiosity, or rather 
the curiosity of his wife, Drusilla, who was a Jewess, daughter of Herod 
Agrippa, that was eaten of worms; and. being educated in the Jewish religion 
she was the more inquisitive concerning the Christian religion, which pretended 
to be the perfection of that; and desired to hear Paul discourse of it. But it 
was no great matter what religion she was of, i 
reproach and scandal to it; a Jewess, but an adultress. She was another man’s 
wite when Felix took her to be his wife, and she lived with him in whoredom, 
and was noted for an impudent woman; yet she desires to hear concerning the 
faith of Christ. Many are fond of new notions and speculations in religion, and 
can hear and speak of them with pleasure, who yet hate to come under the 

ower and influence of religion; can be content to have their judgments in- 

ormed, but not their lives reformed. nw 

2. What the account was which Paul gave him of the Christian religion. By 
the idea he had of it he expected to be amused with a mystical divinity, but as | 
Paul represents it to him he is alarmed witha practical divinity. Paul poms | 
asked concerning the faith in Christ, “reasoned” (for Paul was always a rationa 
preacher) “ concerning righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” | It 
1s probable he mentioned to him the peculiar doctrine of Christianity concerning | 
the death and resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and his being the Mediator between 
God and man; but he hastened to his application, in which he designed to come 
home to the consciences of his hearers; and he discoursed with clearness and 
marmite of “righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” And there he 
shewe | 

ist. That the faith in Christ is designed to enforce upon the children of men 
the great laws of justice and temperance: “The grace of God teacheth us to 
live soberly and righteously,” Jit. ii. 12. Justice and temperance were cele- 
brated virtues among the heathen moralists; if the doctrine Paul preacheth, 
which Felix has heard of as proclaiming liberty, will but free him from an 
obligation to these, he will readily embrace it. No, saith Paul, so far from doing 
that, it strengthens the obligations of those sacred laws; it binds all under the 
highest penalties to be honest in all their dealings, and render to all their due; 
to deny themselves, and to keep under the body and pring it into subjection. 
The world and the flesh being in our baptism renounced, all our pursuits of the 
world, and all our gratifications of the desires of the body, are to be under the 
regulations of religion. Paul reasoned of righteousness and temperance, to 
convince Felix of his unrighteousness and intemperance, which he had been 
notoriously guilty of, that seeing the odiousness of them, and his obnoxiousness 
to the wrath of dod for them, Hph. v. 6, he might inquire concerning the faith 
of Christ, with a resolution to embrace it. : 

2nd. That by the doctrine of Christ is discovered to us the judgment to come, 
by the sentence of which the everlasting state of all the children of men will be 
finally and irreversibly determined. Men have their day now, Felix hath his; 
but God's day is coming, when every one shall give account. of himself to God 
the judge of all. Paul reasoned concerning this, that is, he shewed what reason 
we have to believe that there is a judgment to come, and what reason we have 
in consideration thereof to be religious. 4 

Now from this account of the heads of Paul’s discourse we may gather, 
First. That Paul in his preaching had no respect of persons, for the Word of 
God, which he preached, has not. He urgeth the same convictions and instruc- 
tions upon the Roman governor that he did upon other people. Secondly. ‘That 
Paul in his preaching aimed at the consciences of men, and came close to them ; 
sought not to please their fancy or gratify their curiosity, but led them to a 
sight of their sins, and a sense of their duty and interest. Thirdly. That Paul 
peered the serving of Christ, and the saving of souls, before his own safety. 

e lay at the mercy of Felix, who had power (as Pilate said) to crucify him, (or, 
which was as bad, to deliver him back to the Jews,) and he had power to release 
him. Now when Paul had his ear, and had him in a good humour, he had a fair 
opportunity of ingratiating himself with him, and obtaining a release; nay, and 
of incensing him.against his prosecutors. And on the contrary, if he disobliged 
him, and put him out of humour, he may do himself a great diskindness by it; 
but he seems wholly negligent of these considerations, and is intent upon doing 
good, at least discharging his duty. Fourthly. That Paul was willing to take | 
pains and run hazards in his work, even there where there was little probability 
of doing good. Felix and Drusilla were such hardened sinners, that it was not 
at all likely they should be brought to repentance by Paul's preaching, especially 
under pueh disadvantages ; aud et Paul deals with them as one that did not 
despair of them. Let the watchmen give fair warning, and then they have 
delivered their own souls, though they should not prevail to deliver the souls 
they watch for. : 

3. What impression Paul’s discourse made upon this great, but ill man; 
© Felix trembled,” éupofos yevouevos, being put into a fright, or made a terror to 
himself, a Magor-missabib, as Pashur, Jer. xx. 3, 4. Paul never trembled before 
him, but he was made to tremble before Paul. If this be so as Paul saith, what 


will become of me in another world? Ifthe unrighteous and intemperate will 
be eondemned in the judgment to come, I am undone, for ever undone, unless I 
lead a new course of fife. We do not find that Drusilla trembled, though she 
was equally guilty; for she was a Jewess, and depended upon the ceremonial 
law, which she adhered to the observance of, to justify her; but Felix, for the 
present, could fasten upon nothing to pacify his conscience, and therefore 
trembled. See here ? ; ’ 

Ist. The power of the Word of God; when it comes with commission, it is 
searching, it is startling, it can strike a terror into the heart of the most proud 
and daring sinner, by setting his sins in order before him, and shewing him the 
terrors of the Lord. ’ cr | 

2nd. ‘The workings of natural conscience; when it is startled and awakened, it 


_ will fill the soul with horror and amazement at its own deformity and danger, 


Those that are themselves “the terror of the ap oat in the land of the living,” 
have hereby been made a terror to themselves. prospect of the judgment to 
come is enough to make the stoutest heart to tremble, as when it comes indeed, 
it will make the mighty men and the chief captains to call in vain to rocks and 
mountains to shelter them. ‘ 7 

First. How Felix struggled to get clear of these impressions, and to shake off 
the terror of his convictions; he did by them as he did by Paul’s prosecutors, 
ver. 27, he deferred them. He said, “Go thy way for this time, when I have , 
a convenient season I will call for thee,” 1s¢. He trembled, and that was all. | 
Paul's trembling, ch. ix. 6, and the jailor’s, ch. xvi. 30, ended in their conversion, 
but this of Felix did not. There are many startled by the Word of God that are 
pot effectually changed by it. Many are in fear of the consequences of sin, and | 


ship dependent upon Syria, which was a province. The term, 
however, was applied to Judwa. ‘“‘ When a Roman governor came to 
his province, his first step would be to make himself acquainted with 
the habits and prevalent feelings of the people he was come to rule, 
and to visit such places as might seem to be more peculiarly associated 
with national interests. ‘I'he Jews were the most remarkable people 
in the whole Roman provinces, and no city was to any other people 
what Jerusalem was to the Jews” (Conybeare and Howson). 


for whatever it was, she wasa | 
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Thirdly. He had frequent conversation with him afterwards in private; once |} Yet continue in love and league with sin. 
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2nd. We did not fight against hi 
sonvictions, nor fly in the face of the Word, or of the preacher of it. wee 
revenged on them for making his conscience fly in his fave; he did not say te 
Paul, as Amaziah to the prophet, “ Forbear, why shoaldest thou be smitten?” 
Did not threaten him with a closer confinement, or witli death, for touching 
him, as John Baptist did Herod, in the sore place. But, 3rd. He artfully shifted 
off his convictions, by putting off the prosecution of them to another time. He 
has nothing to object against what Paul hath said; it is weighty, and worth 


has tired him and his lady, and therefore, “ Go thy way for this time ;” break 


off here; business calls me away, but “ when I have a convenient season,” and 


| considering, but, like a sorry debtor, he begs aday. Paul hath ply himself, and 


| have nothing else to do, I will call for thee,” and hear what thou hast farther 


to say. Note. (1.) Many lose all the benefit of their convictions for want of 
striking while the iron is hot. If Felix, now he trembled, had but asked, as 
Paul and the jailor did, when they trembled, “* What shall I do?” he micht 
have been brought to the faith of Christ,and have been a Felix indeed,‘ happy 
for ever ; but by dropping his convictions now, he lost them for ever, and him- 
self with them. (2.) In the affairs of our souls delays are dangerous ; nothing is 
of more fatal consequence than men’s putting off their conversion from time to 
time. They will repent and trrn to God, but not yet; the matter is adjourned 
to some more convenient seasc 1, when such a business or affair is compassed. 
when they are so much elder, and then convictions cool and wear off; goo 

purposes prove to no purpose, and they are more hardened than ever in their 
evil way. Felix put off this matter to a more convenient season, but we do not 
find that that more convenient season ever came; for the deyil cozens us of all 
our time, by cozening us of the present time. The present season is, without 
doubt, the most convenient season: “ Behold, now is the accepted time. ‘To-day, 
if ye will hear his voice.” 

‘ourthly. After all, he continued him a prisoner, and left him so, when two 
years after he was removed from the government, ver. 26, 27. He was convinced 
in his conscience that Paul had done nothing worthy of death or of bonds, and 
yet had not the honesty to release him. ‘To little purpose had Paul reasoned 
with him about righteousness, though he then trembled at the thought of his 
own iniquity, who could thus persist in such a palpable piece of injustice. But 

ere we are told what principles he was governed by herein; and they were 
such as make the matter yet much worse. 

1. The love of money. He would not release Paul, because he hoped to make 
his markets of him; and that at length his friends would make a purse to pur- 
chase his liberty, and then he would satisfy his conscience by releasing him 
when he could withal satisfy his covetousness by it. But he cannot find in his 
heart to do his duty as a judge unless he can get money by it. “ He hoped that 
money should have been given him of Paul,” or somebody for him, and then he 
would have loosed him, and set him at liberty; and in hopes of that he continues 
him a prisoner, and sends for him the oftener, and communes with him. Not. 
any more about the faith of Christ,—he had had enough of that, and of the judg- 
ment to come, Paul must not return to those subjects, or go on with them,—but 
about his discharge, or ransom rather, out of his present captivity. He cannot 
for shame ask Paul what he will give him to release him, but he sends for him 
to feel his pulse, and gives him an opportunity to ask what he would take to 
release him. And now we see what became of his promise both to Paul and to 
himself, that he would hear more of Christ at some other convenient season. 
Here were many seasons convenient enough to have talked that matter through, 
but nothing is done in it; all his business now is to get money by Paul, not to 
get the knowledge of Christ by him. Note, ‘Vhose that trifle with their con- 
victions, and think they can have the grace of God at command when they 
please, it is just with God to say concerning them, that his Spirit shall no more 
strive with them. When men will not hear God’s voice “to-day, while it is 
called to-day, the heart is” commonly “hardened by the deceitfulness of sin.” 

Paul was but a poor man himself; silver and gold he had none to give to 
purchase his liberty; but Felix knew there were those who wished well to him 
that were able to assist him. He having lately collected a deal of money for the 
poor saints, to relieve them, it might be expected that the rich saints should 
contribute some to release him, and IL wonder it was not done. Though Paul is 
to be commended that he would not bid money to Felix, nor beg money of the 
churches,—his great and generous soul disdained both,—yet | know not whether 
his friends are to be commended, nay, whether they can be justitied, in not doing 
it for him. ‘They ought to have solicited the governor as pressingly for him 
as his enemies did against him; and if a gift was necessary to make room for 
them (as Solomon speaks) and to bring them before great men, they might law- 
fully have brought it. 1 ought not to bribe a man to do an unjust thing, but, if 
he will not do me justice without a fee, it is but doing myself justice to give it 
him; and if they might do it it was a shame they did not do it. I blush for 
them, that they would let such an eminent and useful man as Paul lie in the 
jail, when a little money would have fetched him out and restored him to his 
usefulness again. ‘The Christians here at Cesarea, where he now was, had 
parted with their tears to prevent his going to the prison, ch. xxi. 13, but could 
not find in their hearts to part with their money to help him out. Yet there 
might be a providence of God in it; Paul’s bonds must be for the furtherance of 
the Gospel of Christ, and therefore he must continue in bonds. However, this 
will not excuse Felix, who ought to have released an innocent man without 
demanding or accepting any thing for it. ‘The judge that will not do right 
without a bribe no doubt will do wrong for a bribe. 

2. Men-pleasing Felix was recalled from his government about two years 
after this, and Porcius Festus was put in his place; and one would have expected 
he should have at least concluded-his government with this act of justice, the 
release of Paul; but he did not, he left Paul bound; and the reason here given 
is, because he was “ willing to do the Jews a pleasure.” Though he w oh not 
deliver him to death to please them, yet he would continue him a prisoner rather 
than offend them. ‘And bé did it in hope hereby to atone for the many offences 
he had done against them. He did not think Paul had either interest or inclina- 
tion to complain of him at court, for detaining him so long in custody, against 
all law and equity; but he was jealous of the high priest and elders, that the 
would be his accusers to the emperor, for the wrongs he had done them; an 
therefore hopes by gratifying them in this matter to stop their mouths. Thus 
they who do some ifi things are tempted to do more, to screen themselves and 
bear them out. If Felix had not injured the Jews he needed not have done this 
to please them. But when he had done it it seems he did not gain his point, 
The Jews notwithstanding this accused him to the emperor, and sume historians 
say he was sent bound to Rome by Festus; and if so, surely his remembering 
how light he had made of Paul's bonds would help to make his own chain heavy, 
Those that aim to please God by doing good will have what they aim at; but 
so will not they that seek to please men by doing evil. 


my tal 
CHAPTER XXYV. 

Some think that Felix was turned out and Festus succeeded him quickly after Paul's 
imprisoument, and that the two years mentioned in the chose of the foregoing chapter 
are to be reckoned from the beginning of Nero’s reign; but it seems more natural to 
compute it from Paul's being delivered into the hands of Felix; however, we kave here 


xxv. 2. “ High-priest:” Ishmael, the son of Phabi, was high-priest. 
«Chief of the Jews:” not merely members of the Sanhedrim, but 
including others of the leading Jews. From ver es 15 and 24 it 
would appear that the Jews sought to induce Festus to pass judg- 
ment of death at once upon Paul, and this as a sort of favour to them 
on his entering upon his office, Their request, too, seems to have 
been put forward accompanied by clamour and crowds. 

xxv. 4, 5. For Festus’ reasons for thus answering, see verse 16, 
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much the same management of Paul’s case as we had in the foregoing chapter. . Cogni- 
gance is here taken of it, I. By Festus the governor; it is brought before him by the 
Jews, ver. 1—3; the hearing of it is appointed to be not at Jerusalem, as the Jews desired, 
but at Caesarea, ver. 4—6; the Jews appear against Paul, and accuse him, ver. 7; but 
he stands upon his own innocency, ver. 8; and to avoid the removing of the cause 
to Jerusalem, which he was pressed to consent to, he at length appealed to Cesar, 
ver. 9—12. II. By king Agrippa, to whom Festus relates his case, ver. 13—21; and 
Agrippa desires he might have the hearing of it himself, ver. 22; the court is accord- 
ingly set, and Paul brought to the bar, ver. 23; and Festus opens the cause, ver. 24—27; 


to introduce Paul's defence in the next chapter. 


» OW when Festus was come 
*) into the province, after 
three days he ascended 
from Cesarea to Jerusa- 
elem. 2 Then the high 
fs)}¢ priest and the chief of the 
>) Jews informed him against 
)\é Paul, and besought him, 3 
And desired favour against 
him, that he would send for 
him to Jerusalem, laying wait in the way to kill 
him. 4 But Festus answered, that Paul should be 
kept at Czesarea, and that he himself would depart 
shortly thither. 5 Let them therefore, said he, 
which among you are able, go down with me, and 
accuse this man, if there be any wickedness in him. 
6 And when he had tarried among them more than 


CURULE CHAIR, 


Paul to be brought. 7 And when he was come, 
the Jews which came down from Jerusalem stood 
round about, and laid many and grievous complaints 
against Paul, which they could not prove. 8 While 
he answered for himself, Neither against the law of 
the Jews, neither against the temple, nor yet against 
Cesar, have I offended anything at all. 9 But 
Festus, willing to do the Jews a pleasure, answered 
Paul, and said, Wilt thou go up to Jerusalem, and 
there be judged of these things before me? 10 
Then said Paul, I stand at Czesar’s judgment seat, 
where I ought to be judged: to the Jews have I 


done no wrong, as thou very well knowest. 11 For. 


| the prosecution, and eagerin clamouring against Paul. They stood round about, 


if I be an offender, or have committed any thin 

worthy of death, I refuse not to die: but if there be 
none of these things whereof these accuse me, no 
man may deliver me unto them. I appeal unto 
Cesar. 12 Then Festus, when he had conferred 


THEY AGUS. Xe 


|| consequence, and he “commanded 
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‘with the council, answered, Hast thou appealed 
‘unto Ceesar? unto Cvsar shalt thou go. 


We use to say, ‘New lords, new laws, new customs;’ but here was a new 

| governor, and yet Paul had the same treatment with him that he had with the 

} fi seaies and no better. Festus, like Felix, is not so just to him as he should have 
been, for he doth not release him; and yet not so unjust to him as the Jews 

would have had him to be, for he will not condemn him to die, nor expose him 

to their rage. Here is, 

First. The pressing instance which the high priest and other Jews used with 
the governor to persuade him to abandon Paul; for to send him to Jerusalem 
was in etfect to abandon him. 

1. See how speedy they were in their applications to Festus concerning Paul. 
As soon as ever he was come into the province, and had taken possession of the 
government, —into which probably he was installed at Ceesarea,— within three 
days he went up to Jerusalem, to shew himself there,and presently the priests 
| were she him to proceed against Paul. He stayed three days at Ca:sarea, 
; where Paul was a prisoner, and we do not find that in that time Paul made an 
application to him to release him, though no doubt he could have made goo: 

_ friends to him, that he might hope to have prevailed by; but, as soon as ever he 
comes up to Jerusalem, the priests are in all haste to make an interest with him 
against Paul. See how restless a thing malice is. Paul more patiently bears 
the lengthening out of his imprisonment than his enemies do pie delay of his 
prosecution even to the death. | s , 

2. See how spiteful they were in their application. They informed the gover- 
nor against Paul, ver. 2, before he was brought upon a fair trial, that so they 
might if possible prejudge the cause with the governor, and make him a party 
who was to be the judge. But this artifice, though base enough, they could not 
confide in; for the governor would be sure to hear him himself, and then all 
their informations against him would fall to the ground; and therefore they 
form another project much more base, and that is, to assassinate Paul before he 
came upon his trial. ‘hese inhuman, hellish methods, which all the world pro- 
fesseth at least to abhor, have these persecutors recourse to, to gratify their 
malice against the Gospel of Christ ; and this, too, under colour of zeal for Moses, 

| Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum,— Such was their dire religious zeal.’ 

| 3. See how specious the pretence was. Now the governor was himself at 
Jerusalem, they desired he would send for Paul thither, and try him there, 

' which would save the prosecutors a great deal of labour, and looked most rea- 

‘ sonable, because he was charged with having profaned the Me a at Jernsalem, 
and it is usual for criminals to be tried in the court where the fact was com- 

mitted. But that which they designed was, to waylay him as he was brought 
up, and to murder him upon the road, supposing that he would not be brought 
up under so strong a guard as he was sent down with; or, that the officers that 
were to bring him up might be bribed to give them an He ortunity for their 
wickedness. It is said, they desired favour against Paul. The business of pro- 
secutors is to demand justice against one that they suppose to be a criminal, 
and if he be not proved so it is as much justice to acquit him as it is to condemn 
him if he be; but to desire favour against a prisoner, and from he too, 
who ought to be of counsel for him, is a4 very impudent thing. ‘The favour 
ought to be for the prisoner, in favorem vite,—‘to favour his life;’ but here 
they des‘re it against him. They will take it as a favour if the governor will 
but condemn Paul, though they can prove nv crime upon him. 

Secondly. fhe gcevernor’s resolution that Paul shall take his trial at Ceesarea. 
where he now is, ver. 4,5. See how he manugeth the prosecutors. 

1. He will not do them the kindness to send for him to Jerusalem; no, he gav 
orders that Paul should be kept at Cesarea. It doth not appear that he ha 
any suspicion, much less any certain information, of their bloody design to 
murder him by the way, as the chief captain had when he sent him to Caesarea 
ch. xxiii. 30; Lut perhaps he was not willing so far to oblige the high priest and 
his party ; or he would maintain the honour of his court at Caesarea, and require 
| their attendance there; or he was not willing to be at the trouble or charge of 
| bringing Paul up. Whatever was his reason for refusing it, God made use of it 
| as a means of preserving Paul out of the hands of his enemies. Perhaps now 
they were more careful to keep their conspiracy secret than they had been 
before, that the discovery of it might not be now, as it was then, the defeat of it. 
But though God doth not as then bring it to li ht, yet-he finds another way as 
effectual to bring it to nought, by inclining the heart of the governor, for some 
other reasons, not to remove Paul to Jerusalem. God is not tied to one method 
in working out salvation for his people. He can suffer the designs against them 
to be concealed, and yet not sufter them to be accomplished, and can make even 
the carnal policies of great men to serve his gracious purposes. 

2. Yet he will do them the justice to hear what they have to say against Paul, 
if they will go down to Caesarea, and appear against him there. ‘“ Let them 
among you which are able,’—able in body and purse for such a journey, or able 
in mind and tongue to manage the prosecution, —let those among you that are 
fit to be managers, “go down with me, and accuse this man.” Or, those that 
are competent witnesses, that are able to prove enytiing criminal upon him, let 
them go and give in their evidence, if there be any such wickedness in him as 
you charge upon him. Festus will not take it WG 1 a as they desire he 
should, that there is wickedness in him, till it is proved upon him, and he has been 
heard in his own defence: but, if he be tome it lies upon them to prove him so. 

Thirdly. Paul's trial before Festus. He stayed at Jerusalem about ten days, 
and then went down to Cesarea, and the prosecutors, it is likely, in his retinue ; 
for he said, they should go down with him. And, since they are so eager in the 
prosecution, he is willing this cause should be first called; and, that they may 
hasten home, he will despatch it the next day. Expedition in epee. 


| pis aes is very commendable, provided more haste be not made than good spe: 


ow here we have, 

1. The court set, and the prisoner called to the bar. Festus sat in the judg- 
ment-seat, as he used to do when any cause was brought before him that was of 
-aul to be brought,” and make his appear- 
ance, ver. 6. Christ, to encourage his disciples, and keep up their spirits under 
such awful trials of their courage as this was to Paul, promised them that the 
day should come when they “ should sit on peronee aces the tribes of Israel.” 

2. The prosecutors exhibiting their charge against the prisoner; yer. 7, “the 
Jews stood round about,” which intimates that they were many,—“ Lord, how 
are they increased that trouble me!” that they were unanimous,—they stood 
by one another, and resolved to hold together; and that they were intent upon. 


if possible to frighten the judge into a compliance with their malicious design ; 
however, to frighten the prisoner, and at least to put him out of countenance ; 
but in vain: he had too Just and strong an assurance to be dashed by them. 
“They compassed me about like bees, but they are quenched as the fire of 
thorns,” Ps. exviii. 12. ‘When they stood round him, they brought many and 
srievous accusations against Paul,’ so it should be read ; vey charged him with 
heh crimes and misdemeanours. The articles of impeachment were many, 
and contained things of a very heinous nature; they represented him to the 
court as black and odious as their wit and malice could contrive; but when they 


It speaks well for his love of law and fair play. The words “should 
be kept” should rather be ‘is in custody.” ‘Are able, go down:” 
rather, let the powerful among you, the leading men, those com- 
petent to undertake the task of accusers, go down and accuse him. 
xxv. 9. It seems probable that this proposition of Festus in- 
volved more than merely a change of the place of the trial. The words 
“before me” might have meant, not that Festus would be the judge, 
but that he would be present. Nothing would surely be gained in 
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moving the trial to Jerusalem if the same judge was to decide the case, 
The proposition of Festus, accordingly, would seem to involve the pro- 
posal that Paul should go and be tried by the Sanhedrim. Festus 
may have anticipated Paul’s refusal to relinquish his right to be 
tried by Roman law, and so made the proposal simply to win the 
favour of the Jews and gain the reputation of favouring them. 

xxv. 11, Under the Commonwealth, every Roman citizen had the 


‘Tight of appeal from the magistrate to the people, except in certain 


’ should be made examples. 
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had opened the cause as they thought fit, and came to the evidence, there they 
failed: they could not prove what they alleged against him, for it was all false, 
and the complaints groundless and unjust: either the fact was not as they 
opened it, or there was no fault in it. They laid to his charge things that he 
knew not, nor they neither. It is no new thing for the most excellent ones of 
the earth to have all manner of evil said against them falsely, not only in the 
song of the drunkards, and upon the seat of the scornful, but even before the 
judgment-seat. 

3. The prisoner’s insisting upon his own vindication, ver. 8. Whoever re- 
proacheth him, his own heart doth not, and therefore his own tongue shall not ; 
though he die, he will not remove his integrity from him. When it came to his 
turn to speak for himself, he insisted upon this general plea, Not guilty ; “ Neither 
uayainst the law of the Jews, nor against the temple, nor yet against Cesar, have 
I offended any thing at all.” Ist. ite had not violated the law of the Jews, nor 
taught any doctrine destructive of it. Did he make void the law by faith? No, 
he established the law. Preaching Christ, the end of the law, was no offence 
against the law. 2nd. He had not profaned the temple, nor put any contempt 
at all upon the temple service; his helping to set up the gospel temple did not at 
all offend against that temple which was a type of it. 3rd. He had not offended 
against Cesar or his government. By this it appears, that now his cause was 
brought before the government, to curry favour with the governor, and that 
they might seem friends to Caesar, they had charged him with some instances of 
disattection to the present higher powers, which obliged him to purge himself 
as to that matter, andto protest that he was no enemy to Cesar, not so much as 
they were that charged him with being so. 

Fourthly. Paul’s appeal to the emperor, and the occasion of it. This gave the 
cause a new turn; whether he had before designed it, or whether it was a sud- 
den resolve upon the present provocation, doth not appear; but_God puts it 
into his heart to do it, for the bringing about of that which he had said to him, 
that he must bear witness to Christ at Rome, for there the emperor’s court was, 
ch, xxiii. 11. We have here, AP: 

1. he proposal which Festus made to Paul, to go and take his trial at Jeru- 
salem, ver.9. Festus was “ willing to do the Jews a pleasure,” inclined to gratify 
the prosecutors rather than the prisoner, as far as he could go with safety 
against one that was a citizen of Rome, and therefore asked him, whetner he 
would be willing to yo up to Jerusalem and clear himself there where he had 
been accused, and where he might have his witnesses ready te vouch for nim, 
and confirm what he said. He would not offer to turn him over to the high 
priest and the Sanhedrim, as the Jews would have had hiza; but, “ Wilt thou go 
thither and be judged of these things before me?” The president, if he had 
pleased, might have ordered him thither, but he would not do it without his own 
consent, which if he could have wheedled him to give, it would have taken off 
the odium of it. In suffering times the prudence of the Lord's people is tried as 
well as their patience ; being sent forth therefore as sheep in the midst of wolves, 
they have need to be wise as serpents. ; 

2. Paul’s refusal to consent to it, and his reasons for it. He knew, if he were 
removed to Jerusalem, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of the president, 
the Jews would find some means or other to be the death of him, and therefore 
desires to be excused, and pleads, F 

lst. That, as a citizen of Rome, it was most proper for him to be tried, not 
only by the president, but in that which was properly his court, which sat at 
Cesarea,; “1 stand at Cesar’s judgment-seat, where I ought to be judged,” in 
the city which is the metropolis of the province. The court being held in 
Cesar’s name, and, by his authority and commission, before one that was dele- 
gated by him it might well be said to be his judgment-seat; as, with us, all writs 
run in the name of the sovereign, in whose name all courts are held. Paul’s 
owning that he ought to be judged at Cesar’s judgment-seat, plainly proves 
that Christ’s ministers are not exempted from the jurisdiction of the civil powers, 
bus ought to be subject to them, as far as they can with a good conscience ; and, 
if they be guilty of a real crime, to submit to their censure; if innocent, yet to 
submit to their inquiry, and to clear themselves before them. 

2nd. That, as a member of the Jewish nation, he had done nothing to make 
himself obnoxious to them; “ ‘To the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou very 
well knowest.” It very well becomes those that are innocent to plead their 
innocency, and to insist upon it; it is a debt we owe to our own good name, not 
only not to bear false witness against ourselves, but maintain our own integrity 
against those who bear false witness against us. 

3rd, That he was willing to abide by the rules of the law, and to let that take 
its course, ver. 11. If he be guilty of any capital crime that deserves death, he 
will not offer either to make resistance or to make his escape, will neither flee 
from justice nor fight with it; “I refuse not to die,” but will accept of the 
punishment of mine iniquity. Not that all who have “committed any thing 
worthy of death” are obliged to accuse themselves, and offer themselves to jus- 
tice, but when they are accused and brought to justice they ought to submit, 
and to say both God and the government is righteous: it is necessary that some 
But if he be innocent, as he protests he is, if there 
be “ none of these things whereof these accuse me,” if the prosecution be mali- 
cious, aud they are resolved to have my blood, right or wrong, “no man may 
deliver me unto them,” no, not the governor himself, without palpable injustice ; 
for it is his business as much to protect the innocent as to punish the guilty ; 
and he claims his protection. __ ‘ F , 

3. His appealing to court. Since he is continually in danger of the Jews, and 
one attempt is made after another to get him into their hands, whose tender 
mercies were cruel, he flies to the dernier resort,—' the last refuge,’ of oppressed 
innocency, and takes sanctuary there, since he cannot have justice done him in 
any other way; “I appeal unto Cesar.” Rather than be delivered to the Jews, 
which Festus seems inclined to consent to, let me delivered to Nero. When 
David had divers times narrowly escaped the rage of Saul, and concluded he 
was such a restless enemy that he should one day perish by his hands, he came to 
this resolution, being in a manner compelled to it, ““ There is nothing better for 
me than to” take shelter “in the land of the Philistines,’ 1 Sum. xxvii. 1; so 
Paul here. But it is a hard case that a son of Abraham must be forced to appeal 
to a Philistine, to a Nero, from those who call themselves the seed of Abraham 
and shall be safer in Gath or Rome than in Jerusalem! “ Jow is the faithful 
ay become a harlot!” 

ifthly. The pads ment given upon the whole matter. Paul's neither released 
nor condemned. His enemies hoped the cause would be ende-1 in his death; his 
friends hoped it would be ended in his deliverance; but it proves neither so 
nor so; they are both disappointed; the thing is left as it was. And it is an 
instance of the slow steps which Providence sometimes takes, not bringin 
things to an issue so soon as we expect, by which we are ofien made ashame 
both of our hopes and of our fears, and are kept still waiting on God. The cause 
had before been adjourned to another time, now to another place, to another 
court, that Paul's tribulation might work patience. 

1. The president advises upon the matter. He “conferred with the council,” 
ucra 70v supPovdiov, not with the council of the Jews, that is called ovvédpiov, but 
with his own counsellors, that were always ready to assist the governor with 
their advice. ‘In multitude of counsellors there is safety ;” and Judges should 
consult both with themselves aud others, before they pass sentence. 
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2. He determines to send him to Rome. Some think Paul meant not an appeal 
to Cwsar’s person, but only to his court, the sentence of which he would abide 
by, rather thse be remitted to the Jews’ council, and that Festus might have 
chosen whether he would have sent him to Rome, or at least whether he would 
have joined issue with him upon the appeal. But it should seem, by what 
Agrippa said, ch. xxvi. 32, he “might have been set at liberty if he had not 
appealed to Cesar,” that by the course of the Roman law, a Roman citizen 
might appeal at any time to a superior court, even to the supreme, as causes 
with us are removed by certiorari, and criminals by habeas corpus, and as 
ope are often made to the House of Peers. Festus therefore, either of 
choice, or of course, comes to this resolution, “‘ Hast thou appealed unto Cesar? 
Unto Cesar thou shalt go.” He found there was something very extraordinary 


in the case, which he was therefore afraid of giving judgment upon, either one 
way or other, and the knowledge of which he thauckt would he an entertain- 
ment to the emperor, and therefore he transmitted it to his cognizance. In our 
judgment before God, those that by justifying themselves appeal to the law, to 
the law they shall go, and it will condemn them; but those that by repentance and 
faith appeal to the Gospel, to the Gospel they shall go, and it will save them. 


13 And after certain days king Agrippa and 
Bernice came unto Cesarea to salute Festus. 14 
And when they had been there many days, Festus 
declared Paul’s cause unto the king, saying, There 
is a certain man left in bonds by Felix: 15 About 
whom, when I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests 
and the elders of the Jews informed me, desiring to 
Aave judgment against him. 16 To whom I answer- 
ed, It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accused have 
the accusers face to face, and have licence to answer 
for himself concerning the crnne laid against him, 
17 Therefore, when they were come hither, without 
any delay on the morrow I sat on the judgment 
seat, and commanded the man to be brought forth. 
18 Against whom when the accusers stood up, they 
brought none accusation of such things as I supposed: 
19 But had certain questions against him of their 
own superstition, and of one Jesus, which was dead, 
whom Paul affirmed to be alive. 20 And because 
I doubted of such manner of questions, I asked him 
whether he would go to Jerusalem, and there be 
judged of these matters. 21 But when Paul had 
appealed to be reserved unto the hearing of Augus- 
tus, | commanded him to be kept till I might send 
him to Cesar. 22 'Then Agrippa said unto Festus, 
I would also hear the man myself. ‘To morrow, said 
he, thou shalt hear him. 23 And on the morrow, 
when Agrippa was come, and Bernice, with great 

omp, and was entered into the place of hearing, 
with the chief captains, and principal men of the 
city, at Festus’ commandment Paul was brought 
forth. 24 And Festus said, King Agrippa, and all 
men which are here present with us, ye see this man, 
about whom all the multitude of the Jews have dealt 
with me, both at Jerusalem, and also here, crying 
that he ought not to live any longer. 25 But when 
I found that he had committed nothing worthy of 
death, and that he himself hath appealed to Augus- 
tus, I have determined to send hin. 26 Of whom 
I have no certain thing to write unto my lord. 
Wherefore I have brought him forth before you, 
and specially before thee, O king Agrippa, that, 
after examination had, I might have somewhat to 
write. 27 For it seemeth to me unreasonable to 
send.a prisoner, and not withal to signify the crimes 
laid against him. 


eases, Under the Empire this appeal was transferred to the Emperor, 
and when made the magistrate lost all power over the prisoner, and 
was obliged to send him at the earliest opportunity to Rome. 

xxv. 12. “The council:” i.e., the governor's council, whose busi- 
ness it was to assist the president in his decisions. ‘They were called 
councillors, assessors, or friends of the governor. 

xxv. 13. “‘ Agrippa and Bernice :” Herod Agrippa IT., son of Herod 
Agrippa mentioned in chap. xii, He was seventeen years old and at 
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Rome when his father died. Soon after Claudius gave him the prin- 
cipality of Chalcis, and four years later the tetrarchy of Philip, and 
Batanea, Trachonitis, and Abilene, with the title of king. He had 
also the superintendence of the Temple and the appointment of the 
high-priest. At this time he was twenty-three years of age, Bernice 
was his sister; Drusilla was another sister. 

xxv. 15. “ Judgment:” in the sense of sentence, condemnation, 

xxv. 19. “ Superstition :” rather, “religion.” (See chap. xvii. 22.) 


A.D. 62. 


We have here the preparation that was made for another hearing of Paul 
before king Agrippa, not in order to his giving judgment upon him, bat in order 
to his giving advice concerning him, or rather only to gratify his curiosity. 
Christ had said concerning his followers, that they should be brought before 

overnors and kings; in the former part of this rain Paul was brought 
before Festus the governor, here before Agrippa the king, for a testimony to 
both. Here is, 4 : A : 

First. The kind and friendly visit which king Agrippa made to Festus, now 
upon his coming into the government in that, province; ver. 13, After certain 
days, king Agrippa came to Cwsarea.” Here is a royal visit. Kings use to think 
it enough to send their ambassadors to congratulate their friends, but here 
was a king that came himself, that made the majesty of a prince yield to the 
satisfaction of a friend. For personal converse is the most pleasant among 

iends. Observe A 
ae Who the visitants were. Ist. King Agrippa, the son of that Herod, sir- 
named Agrippa, who killed James the apostle, and was himself, eaten up of 
worms, and great-grandson of Herod the great, under whom Christ was born. 
Josephus calls this Agrippa the younger. Claudius the emperor made him 
king of Chalcis, and tetrarch of Trachonitis and Abylene, mentioned Lu. iii. 1. 
The Jewish writers speak of him, and (as Dr. Lightfoot tells us) among other 
things relate this story of him: ‘That reading the law publicly, in the latter 
end of the year of release, as was enjoined, the king, when he came to those 
words, (Deu. xvii. 15,) ‘Thou shalt not set a stranger king over thee, which is 
nut of thy brethren,” the tears ran down his cheeks, for he was not of the seed 
of Israel; which the congregation observing, cried out, “ Be of good comfort, 
king Agrippa, thou art our brother ;” for he was of their religion, though not 
of their blood.” 2nd. Bernice came with him; she was his own sister, now 
a widow, the widow of his uncle Herod, king of Chalcis; after whose death she 
lived with this brother of hers, who was suspected to be too familiar with her. 
And after she was a second time married to Polemon, king of Cilicia, she got 
to be divorced from him, and returned to her brother, king Agrippa. Juv. 
Sat. 6, speaks of a diamond ring which Agrippa gave to Bernice his incestuous 
sister : ’ 

——_———_—_——. Berenices i 

In digito factus pretiosior ; hune dedit olim 
Barbarus inceste, dedit hune Agrippa sorori. 
That far-famed gem which on the finger glow’d 
Of Bernice (dearer thence), hestow’d 

By an incestuous brother.—Gifford. 


And both Tacitus and Suetonius speak of a criminal intimacy afterwards 
between her and Titus Vespasian. Drusilla, the wife of Felix, was another 
sister. Such lewd people were the great people generally in those times. “Say 
not that the former days were better.” ’ 

2. What the design of the visit was. They came to salute Festus; to give 
him joy of his new promotion, and to wish him joy in it. They came to 
compliment him upon his accession to the government, and to keep up a good 
correspondence with him, that Agrippa, who had the government of Galilee, 
might act in concert with Festus, who had the government of Judea. But it is 
probable, they came as much to divert themselves as to shew respect to him, 
and to share in the entertainments of his court; and to shew their fine clothes, 
which would do vain people no good if they did not go abroad. : 

Secondly. he account which Festus gave to king Agrippa of Paul and his 
ease; which he gave, : . A 

1. To entertain him, and give him some diversion. It was a very remarkable 
story, and worth any man’s hearing; not only as it was surprising and enter- 
taining, but, if it were truly and fully told, very instructive and edifying. And 
it would be particularly acceptable to Agrippa, not only because he was a 
judge, and there were some points of law and practice in it well worth his 
notice; but much more as he was a Jew, and there were some points of religion 
in it much more deserving his cognizance. é 

2. To have his advice. Festus was but, newly come to bea judge, at least 
to be a judge in these parts, and therefore is diffident of himself, and of his own 
ability, and willing to have the counsel of those that were older and more 
experienced, especially in a matter that had so much difficulty in it as Paul’s 
case seemed to have, and therefore he declared it to the king. Let us now see 
the particular account he gives to king Agrippa concerning Paul, ver. 14, 21. 

Ist. That he found him a prisoner when he came into the government of this 
province, and therefore could not of his own knowledge give an account of his 
cause from the beginning. “ There is a certain man left in bonds by Felix;” 
and therefore, if there were any thing amiss in the first taking of him into 
custody, Festus is not to answer for that, for he found him in bonds. When 
Felix, to do the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound, though he knew him to be 
innocent, he knew not what he did; knew not but he might have fallen into 
worse hands than he did fall into, though they were none of the best. 

2nd. That the Jewish Sanhedrim were extremely set against him; “ The chief 
priests and the elders informed me” against him as a dangerous man, ani not 
fit to live, and desired he might therefore be condemned to die. These being 

reat pretenders to religion, and therefore to be supposed men of honour and 
Bonwety Festus thinks he ought to give credit to; but Agrippa knows them 
better than he doth, and therefore he desires his advice in the matter. 

3rd. ‘That he had insisted upon the Roman law in favour of the prisoner, and 
would not condemn him unheard; ver. 16, “ It is not the manner of the Romans,” 
who herein govern themselves by the law of nature, and the fundamental rules 
of justice, “to deliver any man to die,” to grant him to destruction, so the word 
is, to gratify his enemies with his destruction, “before the accused has the 
accusers face to face” to confront their testimony, and have both license and 
time given him to answer for himself. He seems to upbraid them as if they 
seflected upon the Romans and their government, in asking such a thing, or 
expecting that they would condemn aman without trying him. No, saith he, 
1 would have you to know, whatever you may allow of among yourselves, the 
Romans allow not of such a piece of injustice among them. udi et alteram 
purtem,— hear the other side, was become a proverb among them. ‘This rule 
we ought to be governed by in our private censures in common conversation. 
We must not give men ill characters, nor condemn their words and actions till 
we have heard what is to be said in their vindication : see Jno. vii. 51. 

4th. That he had brought him upon his trial according to the duty of his 
place, ver. 17. That he had been expeditious in it, and the prosecutors had no 
reason to complain of his being dilatory, for “as soon as ever they were come,” 
and we are sure they lost no time, “ without any delay, on the morrow,” he had 
brought on the cause. He had likewise tried him in the most solemn manner; 
he sat on the judyment-seat, as they used to do in weightier eauses, while those 
that were of small moment they judged de plano,—‘upon even ground.’ He 
called a great court on purpose for the trial of Paul, that the sentence might 
be detinitive, and the cause ended. 

ath. That he was extremely disappointed in the charge they brought against 
him; ver. 18, 19, “ When the accusers stood up against him,” and opened their 
indictment, “they brought none accusation of such things as I suppused.” He 
supposed by the eagerness of their prosecution, and their urging of it thus 
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, commanded a party of cut-throats, as the chief captain supposed 
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upon the Roman governors, one after another, First. That they had some- 
thing to accuse him of that was dangerous either to private property or the 
public peace; that they would undertake to prove him a robber, or a murderer, 
or a rebel against the Roman power; that he had been in arms to head a 
sedition ; that, if he were not that Egyptian who lately made an Ree —_ 

Im to be. 
yet that he was one of the same kidney. Such were the outcries against the 
primitive Christians, so loud, so fierce, that the standers-by, who judged of 
them by those outcries, could not but conclude them the worst of men; and 
to represent them so was the design of that clamour, as it was against our 
Saviour. Secondly. That they had something to accuse him of that was 
conusable in the Roman courts, and which the governor was properly the judge 
of, as Gallio expected, ch. xviii. 14; otherwise it was absurd and ridiculous 
to trouble him with it, and really an affront to him. 

But to his great surprise he finds the matter is neither so nor so. They had 
“certain questions against him,” instead of proofs and evidences against him. 
The worst they had to say against him was disputable, whether it was a crime 
or no; moot-points, that would bear an endless debate, but had no tendeney 
to fasten any guilt upon him; questions fitter for the schools than for the 
Judgment-seat. And they were “questions of their own superstition,” so he calls 
their religion, or rather, so he calls that part of their religion which Paul was 
charged with doing damage to. The Romans protected their religion according 
to their law, but not their superstition, not the tradition of thuir elders. But 
the great question it seems was “concerning one Jesus that was dead, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive.” Some think the superstition he speaks of was the 
Christian religion, which Paul preached, and that he had the same notion of it 
that the Athenians had, that it was the introducing of a new demon, even Jesus. 
See how slightly this Roman speaks of Christ, and of his death and resurrection, 
and of the great controversy between the Jews and the Christians whether he 
were the Messiah promised or no; and the great proof of his being the Messiah, 
his resurrection from the dead, as if it were no more but this,—there was one Jesus 
that was dead, and Paul affirmed he was alive. In many causes issue is joinea 
upon this question, whether such a person that has been long absent be living 
or dead, and proofs are brought on both sides; and Festus will have it thought 
that this is a matter of no more moment. Whereas this Jesus, whom he prides 
himself in being thus ignorant of, as if he were below his notice, is “ He that ~ 
was dead, and is alive, and lives for evermore, and has the keys of hell and 
of death,” Rev. i. 18. What Paul affirmed concerning Jesus, that he is alive, 
is a truth of such vast importance, that if it be not true we are all undone. 

_ 6th. That therefore he had moved it to Paul, that the cause might be ad- 
journed to the Jewish courts, as best able to take cognizance of an afrair of this. 
nature; ver. 20, “‘ Because I doubted of such manner of questions,” and thought 
myself unfit to judge of things I did not understand, “I asked him, Whether 
he would go to Jerusalem,” appear before the great Sanhedrim, “and there be 
judged of these matters ?” e would not force him to it, but should be glad - 
1e Would consent to it, that he might not have his conscience burthened with 
a cause of this nature. 

7th. That Paul had chosen rather to remove his cause to Rome than to Jeru- 
salem, as expecting fairer play from the emperor than from the priests. He 
“appealed to be reserved to the hearing of Augustus,” ver. 21, having no other 
way to stop proceedings here in this inferior court, and therefore I have 
“commanded him to be kept” a close prisoner, “till 1 might send him to 
Cesar ;” for I did not see cause to refuse his appeal, but rather was pleased 


with it. 

Thirdly, The bringing of him before Agrippa, that he might have the hearing 
of his cause. 

1. The king desired it, ver. 22. I thank you for your account of him; but “1 
would also hear the man myself.” Agrippa knows more of this matter than 
Festus doth, of the cause and of the person; he has heard of Paul, and knows 
of what vast concern this question is, which Festus makes such a jest of, 
whether Jesus be alive or no; and nothing would oblige him more than to hear 
Paul. Many great men think it below them to take cognizance of the matters 
of religion, except they can hear them like themselves, in the judgment-seat. 
Agrippa would not for all the world have gone to a meeting to hear Paul 

reach, no more than Herod to hear Jesus; and yet are both glad to have them 

rought before them, only to satisfy their curiosity. Perhaps Agrippa desired 
to hear him himself, that he might be in a capacity to ie a ikineleictaet and 
yet did him none, only put some credit upon him. 

2. Festus granted it; “To-morrow thou shalt hear him.” There was a good 
providence in this for the encouragement of Paul, who seemed buried alive 
in his imprisonment, and deprived of all opportunities of doing good. We know 
not of any of his epistles that bore date from his prison at Caesarea. What op- 
portunity he had of doing geod to his friends that visited him, and perhaps 
to a little congregation of them that might visit him every Lord’s day, was but a 
low and narrow sphere of usefulness, so that he seemed to be thrown by as a 
“despised broken vessel, and a vessel in which there was no pleasure;” but — 
this gives him an opportunity of preaching Christ to a great congregation, and, 
which is more, to a congregation of great ones. Felix heard him in private 
concerning the faith of Christ ; but Agrippa and Festus agree he shall be heard 
in public. And we have reason to think that his sermon in the next chapter, 
though it might not be so instrumental as some other of his sermons for the 
conversion of souls, yet redounded as much to the honour of Christ and Chris- 
beri J as any sermon he ever preached in his life. 

3. Great preparation was made for it, ver. 2%. The next day, there was 
a yvreat appearance in the place of hearing, Paul and his cause being much 
talked of, and the more for their being much talked against. 

Ist. Agrippa and Bernice took this opportunity to shew themselves in state, 
and to make a figure, and perhaps for that end desired the occasion that the 
might see and be seen; for they came with great pomp, richly dressed wit 

old, and pearl, and costly array; with a great retinue of footmen, in rich 

iveries, which made a splendid show, and dazzled the eyes of the gazing crowd. 
They came pete roddjs pavracias,— with great fancy,’ so the word is. Note. 
Great pomp is but great fancy; it neither adds any real exvellency nor gains 
any real respects, but feeds a vain humour, which wise men would rather 
mortify than gratify. It is but a show, a dream, a fantastical thing, so the word 
signifies, superficial, and it passeth away. And the pomp of this appearance 
would put one for ever out of conceit with pomp, when the pomp which 
Agrippa and Bernice appeared in was, First. Stained by their lewd Spey 


_ and all the beauty of it sullied, and all virtuous people that knew them eoul 


uot but contemn them, in the midst of all this pomp, as vile persons, Ps. xy. 4. 


| Secondly. Outshone by the real glory of the poor prisoner at the bar. What 
| was the honour of their fine clothes compared with that of his wisdom, and 


srace, and holiness, his courage and constancy in suffering for Christ! His 
»onds in so good a cause were more glorious than their chains of gold, and his 
guards than their equipage. Who would be fond of worldly pomp that 
here sees so ill a woman loaded with it, and so good a man loaded with the 
reverse of it? . 

2nd. The chief captain and principal men of the city took this opportunity. 
to pay their respects to Festus and to his guests. It answered the end ot 


Festus would not have used it in an offensive sense when speaking to 
Agrippa. 

: xxv. 20. “ Doubted,” &c. : “was at a loss as to this investigation” 
—i.e., the inquiry which would have to be made on this question. (See 
verse 9 for the reason which induced Festus to make this proposal.) 

xxv. 21. “Augustus:” this title was first conferred by the senate 
upon Octavianus, and was borne by all succeeding emperors. 
xxy. 26. “My lord:” te, Nero. Augustus and Tiberius had 
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refused this title, as implying despotic rule, but their successors 
received it. ‘No certain thing: ” i.e., no clear, tangible case. te 

xxvi. 1, As guest, Agrippaseems to have been permitted to preside 
at the examination, and so gives the word for Paul to defend himself. 
This gesture of Paul in stretching forth his hand is not the same as 
that mentioned in chaps. xii. 17, xiii. 16, where the object was to 
obtain silence. The presence of Festus and Agrippa, and the whole 
character of the proceedings here related, would be sufficient_to 
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a ball at court; it brought the fine folks together in their fine clothes, and 
served for an entertainment. It is probable, Festus sent Paul notice of it over 
right, to be ready for a hearing the next morning before i ae And such 
confidence had Paul in the promise of Christ, that it should be given him in 
that same hour what he should speak, that he complained not of the short 
warning, nor was put into confusion Pe it. And I am apt to think, they that 
were to appear in pomp perplexed themselves more with care about their 
clothes than Paul that was to appear asa prisoner did with care about his 
cause; for he knew whom he had believed, and who stood by him. 

Fourthly. The speech with which Festus introduced the cause, when the 
court, or rather the audience, was set, which is much to the same purpose with 
the account he had just now given to Agrippa. 

1. He addresseth himself respectfully to the company; “ King Agrippa, and 
all men which are here present with us.” He speaks to all men, raves dvdpes, 
as if he intended a tacit reflection upon Bernice, a woman, for appearing in 
a meeting of this nature; he doth not refer anything to her judgment, or desire 
her counsel, but ‘all you that are present, that are men,’ so the words are 
placed, I desire you to take cognizance of this matter. ‘The word used is that 
which signifies men in distinction from women. What had Bernice to do here? 

2. He represents the prisoner as one that the Jews had a very great spite 
against ; not only the rulers. but “the multitude of them, both at Jerusalem 
and here at Czesarea, crying out, That he ought not to live any longer,” for they 
think he has lived too long already, and if he lived any longer it would be to do 
more mischief. They could not charge him with any capital crime, but th y 
want to have him out of the way. 

3. He confesseth the prisoner’s innocency; and it was much for the honouw 
of Paul and his bonds that he had such a public acknowledgment as this from 
the mouth of his judge ; ver. 25, “I found that he had committed nothing worthy 
of death.” Upon a full hearing of the cause it appeared that there was no 
evidence at all to support the indictment, and, therefore, though he was 
inclinable enough to fayour the prosecutors, yet his own conscience brought 
in Paul not guilty. And why did he not discharge him then, for he stood upon 
his deliverance? Why, truly, because he was so much clamoured against, and 
he feared the clamour would turn upon himself, if he should release him. It is 
pity but every man that has a conscience should have courage to act Sending 
to it. Or, perhaps, because there was so much smoke he concluded there coul 
not but be some fire, which would appear at last, and he would continue him 
a prisoner in expectation of it. 

4. He acquaints them with the present state of the case, that the prisoner had 
appealed to the emperor himself, whereby he put an honour upon his own 
cause, as knowing it not unworthy the cognizance of the greatest of men; and 
that he had admitted his appeal; “I have determined to send him.” And thus 
the cause now stood. 

5. He desires their assistance in examining the matter, calmly and impar- 
tially, now there was no danger of their being interrupted, as he had been, with 
the noisiness and outrage of the prosecutors; that he might have at least such 
an insight into the cause as was necessary to his stating of it to the emperor, 
ver. 26,27. Ist. He thought it “unreasonable to send a ,risoner,” especially 
so far as Rome, “and not withal to aiteph the crimes laid against him,” that 
the matter might be prepared as much as possible, and put in a readiness for 
the emperor’s determination ; for he is supposed to be a man of great business, 
and therefore every affair must be laid before him in as little compass as possible. 
2nd. He could not as yet write anything certain concerning Paul; so confused 
were the informations that were given in against him, and so inconsistent, that 
he could make nothing at all of them. 3rd. He therefore desired he might 
be thus publicly examined, that he might be advised by them what to write. 
See what a great deal of trouble and vexation they were put to, and to what 
delay, nay, and to what hazard in the administration of public justice, who 
lived at such a distance from Rome, and yet were subject to the emperor of 
Rome. And the same was this nation of ours put to,.(which is about as far 
distant from Rome the other way,) when it was in ecclesiastical affairs subject 
to the pope of Rome, and a peals were upon all occasions made to his court. 
And the same mischiefs, and a thousand worse, would they bring upon us who 
would again entangle us in that yoke of bondage. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


We left Paul at the bar, and Festus, and Agrippa, and Bernice, and all the great men of 
the city of Cesarea upon the bench, or about it, waiting to hear what he had to say for 
himself. Now in this chapter we have, I. The account he gives of himself in answer 
to the calumnies of the Jews. And in that, 1. His humble address to king Agrippa, 
and the compliment he passed upon him, ver. 1—3; 2. His account of his original, and 
education, and his profession as a Pharisee, and his adherence still to that which was 
then the main article of his creed, in distinction from the Sadducees, the resurrection 
of the dead, however in rituals he had since departed from it, ver. 4—8; 3. Of his zeal 
against the Christian religion, and the professors of it, in the beginning of his time, 
ver. 9—11; 4. Of his miraculous conversion to the faith of Christ, ver. 12—16; 5. Of 
the commission he received from Heaven, to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
ver. 17, 18; 6. Of his proceedings pursuant to that commission, which had given this 
mighty offence to the Jews, ver. 19—21; 7. Of the doctrine which he had made it his 
business to preach to the Gentiles, which was so far from destroying the law and the 
prophets, that it shewed the fulfilling of both, ver. 22, 23. II. The remarks that were 
mde upon his apology. 1. Festus thought he never heard a man talk so madly, and 
slighted him as crazed, ver. 24; and in answer to him he denies the charge, and appeals 
to king Agrippa, ver. 25, 26; 2. King Agrippa being more closely and particularly 
dealt with, thinks he never heard a man talk more rationally and convincingly, and 
owns himself almost his convert, ver, 28; and Paul heartily wishes him so, ver. 29; 
3. They all agree that he was an innocent man, and that he ought to be set at liberty; 
and it was pity he was provoked to put a bar in his own door, by appealing to Cesar, 


ver. 30, 31. 
J HEN Agrippa said unto 
y x Paul, Thou art permitted 
sy to speak for thyself. ‘Then 
f+ Paul stretched forth the 
\e hand, and answered or 
himself: 2 1 think my- 
Yo self happy, king Agrippa, 
6A///) because | shall answer for 
A(@&* myself this day betore thee 
touching all the things 
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Jesus of Nazareth. 
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whereof I am accused of the Jews: 3 Especially 
because I know thee to be expert in all customs and 


questions which are among the Jews: wherefore | 


beseech thee to hear me patiently. 4 My manner 
of life from my youth, which was at the first among 
mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews ; 
5 Which knew me from tlie beginning, if they would 
testify, that after the most straitest sect of our reli- 
gion I lived a Pharisee. 6 And now I stand and 
am judged for the hope of the promise made of God 
unto our fathers: 7 Unto which promise our twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God day and night, lope to 
come. For which hope’s sake, king Agrippa, | am 
accused of the Jews. 8 Why should it be thought 
a thing incredible with you, that God should raise 
the dead? 9 I verily thought with myself, that 1 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
10 Which thing I also did in 


Jerusalem: and many of the saints did [shut up 


| of king 


in prison, having received authority from the chief 
priests ; and when they were put to death, I gave 
my voice against them. 11 And I punished them 
oft in every synagogue, and compelled them to blas- 
pheme; and being exceedingly mad against them, 
1 persecuted them even unto strange cities. 


Agrippa was the most honourable person in the assembly, having the title 


estowed upon him, though otherwise having only the power of the 
other governors under the emperor; and though not here superior, yet senior 
to Festus, and therefore Festus having opened the cause, he, as the mouth 


| of the court, intimates to Paul a license given him to speak for himself. And 
, Paul was silent till he had that liberty allowed him; for those are not the most 


. forward to speak that are best prepared to speak, and speak best. 


r ; This was 
a favour which the Jews would not allow him, or not without dithcult ; but 
Agrippa freely gives it him. And Paul’s cause was so good, that he desired 
no more but to have liberty to speak for himself; he needed no advocate, no 
Tertullus to speak for him. Notice is taken of his gesture; he “stretched forth 
the hand,” as one that was under no consternation at all, but a perfect freedom 
and command of himself; it also intimates that he was in earnest, and expected 
their attention, while he “answered for himself.” Observe, He did not insist 
upon his having appealed to Cesar as an excuse for being silent; did not sa 
I will be examined no more till I come to the emperor himself, but chosrtiily 
embraceth the fs a pr of doing honour to the cause he suffered for. If 
we must be ready to give to ink man that asketh us, much more to every 
man in authority, a reason of the hope that is in us, 1 Pet. iii. 15. Now in this 
— oe 4s ee hth « : 

irst. Paul addresseth himself with a very particular respect to Agrippa 
ver. 2,3. He Set ale apr tape ta sake trey tick he ew he tae tam 
many years a judge to that nation, ch. xxiv. 10; but his opinion rTi 
farther. Observe, ; : forged cies 1 kg 

1, Being accused of the Jews, and having many ill things laid to his charge, 
he is glad he has an opportunity of clearing himself; so far is he from imaginin 
that his being an apostle exempted him from the jurisdiction of the civi 
powers. Magistracy is an ordinance of God, which we have all benefit by 
and speretore ce “ be subject to. P 

2. Since he is forced to answer for himself, he is glad it is before king Agrippa 
who being himself a proselyte to the Jewish pelisons understood all setters 
relating to that better than the other Roman governors did; “I know thee to 
be expert in all customs and questions which are among the Jews.” It seems 
Agrippa was a scholar, and had been particularly conversant in the Jewish 
learning; was expert in the customs of the Jewish religion, and knew the nature 
of them, cet oe ben were not designed to be either universal or perpetual. He 
was expert also in the questions that arose upon those customs, in determinin 
of which the Jews themselves were not all of a mind. Agrippa was well verse 
in the scriptures of the Old Testament; and, therefore, could make a better 
pees upon the controversy between him and the Jews concerning Jesus 

eing the Messiah than another could. It is an encouragement to a preacher 
to have those to speak to that are intelligent, and can discern things that 
he Me Paul saith, ‘‘ Judge ye what I say,” yet he speaks as tou wise men, 

‘or. x. 15. 

3. He therefore begs that he would hear him patiently; paxpoiuws, with 
es esp aie Paul designed a long discourse, and begs he would hear him 
out, and not be weary; he designs a plain discourse, and begs he would hear 
him with mildness, and not be angry. Paul had some reason to fear that as 
Agrippa, being a Jew, was well versed in the Jewish customs, and therefore 
the more competent judge of his cause, so he was soured in some measure 
with the Jewish leaven, and therefore prejudiced against Paul as the apostle of 
the Gentiles ; he therefore saith this to sweeten him, “1 beseech thee, hear me 
patiently.” Sure the least we can expect, when wespreach the faith of Christ, 
1s to be heard patiently. 

or He professeth that, though he was hated and branded as an apostate, 
yet he still adhered to all that good which he was first educated and traineu up 
in. His religion was always built upon the promise of God made unto the 
fathers; and this he still built upon. 

1. See here what his religion was in his youth. His manner of life was well 
known, ver. 4,5. He was not indeed born among his own tiation, but he was 


ensure silence. St. Paul’s action was rather that of a speaker com- 
mencing hs address. ‘The hand he stretched forth was that on which 
he bore the chain. ; 

_xxvi. 2. Agrippa was better acquainted with Jewish customs and 
questions than Festus. See next verse, where the word “expert” 
means thoroughly well-informed. Agrippa, though educated at 
Rome, had spent six years in Palestine, and had the superintendence 
of the Temple and appointment of the high-priest, Canon Cook 


says, “He was carefully instructed in the Jewish religion, by the 
directions of his father, and had a high reputation for knowledge of 
the law and zeal for the customs of Judaism.” t 

xxvi. 4. “At the first,” “at Jerusalem :” this would. imply 
that St. Paul was very young when he went to Jerusalem. He was 
sent there probably at about twelve years of age, for instruction in 
the law, and became a pupil of Gamaliel. ite 

xxvi. 5. “If they would testify:” ‘e., 1f they were willing to 
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bred among them at Jerusalem; though he had of late years been conversant 
with the Gentiles, which had given great offence to the Jews, yet at his setting 
out in the world he was intimately acquainted with the Jewish nation, and 
entirely in their interests. His education was neither foreign nor obscure; it 
was among his own nation at Jerusalem, where religion and learning flourished, 
All the Jews knew it, all that could remember so long, for Paul made himself 
cemarkable betimes. They that knew him from the beginning could testify for 
him that he was a Pharisee; that he was not only of the Jewish religion, and 
an observer of all the ordinances of it, but that he was of the most strict sect 
of that religion, most nice and exact in observing the institutions of it himself, 
and most rigid and critical in imposing them upon others. He was not only 
ealled a Pharisee, but he lived a Pharisee. All that knew him knew very well 
that never any Pharisee conformed more punctually to the rules of his order 
than he did. Nay, and he was of the better sort of Pharisees; for he was 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, who was an eminent rabbin of the school 
or house of Hillel, which was in much greater reputation for religion than the 
school or house of Samai. Now if Paul was a Pharisee, and lived a Pharisee, 

ist. Ther he was a scholar, a man of learning, and not an ignorant, illiterate 
mechanic. ‘The Pharisees knew the law, and were well versed in it, and in the 
traditional expositions of it. It was a reproach to the other apostles, that they 
had not had academical education, but were bred fishermen, Eh: iv. 13. There- 
fore, that the unbelieving Jews might be left without excuse, here is an apostle 
raised up that had sat at the feet of their most eminent doctors. 

2nd. Then he was a moralist, a man of virtue, and not a rake, or a loose, 
debauched young man. If he lived like a Pharisee, he was no drunkard, or 
fornicator; and, being a young Pharisee, we may hope he was no extortioner 
nor had yet learned the arts which the crafty, covetous old Pharisees had o 
devouring the houses of poor widows; but he was, as “ touching the righteous- 
ness which is in the law, blameless;” he was not chargeable with any instances 
of open vice and profaneness, and therefore as he could not be thought to have 
deserted his religion because he did not know it, for he was a learned man, so 
he could not be thought to have deserted it because he did not love it, or was 
disaffected to the obligations of it, for he was a virtuous man, and not inclined 
to any immorality. 

3rd. Then he was orthodox; sound in the faith and not a deist or sceptic, 
or a man of corrupt principles that led to infidelity. He was a Pharisee, in 
opposition to a Sadducee; he received those books of the Old Testament which 
the Sadducees rejected ; believed a world of spirits, the immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection of the body, and the rewards and punishments of the 
future state, all which the Sadducees denied. They could not say he quitted 
his religion for want of a principle, or for want of a due regard to Divine 
revelation. No; he always had a veneration for the ancient promise made of 
God unto the fathers, and built his hope upon it. Now, though Paul knew 
very well that all this would not justify him before God, nor make a righteous- 
ness for him, yet he knew it was for his reputation among the Jews, and an 
argument ad hominem,— to the man;’ that’ he was not such a man as they 
represented him to be. Though he counted it but loss that he might win Christ 
yet he mentioned it when it might serve to honour Christ. He knew very well 
that all this while he was a stranger to the spiritual nature of the Divine law. 
and to heart religion, and that except his righteousness exceeded this he should 
never go to heaven; yet he reflects upon it with some satisfaction that he 
had not been before his conversion an atheistical, profane, vicious man, but, 
according to the light he had, had “ lived in all good conscience before God.” 

2. See here what his religion is. He has not indeed such a zeal for the 
ceremenial taw as he had in his youth; the sacrifices and offerings appointed 
by that he thinks are superseded by the great sacrifice which they typified. 
Ceremonial pollutions and purifications from them he makes no conscience of, 
and thinks the Levitical priesthood is honourably swallowed up in the priest- 
hood of Christ; but for the main principles of his religion, he is as zealous for 
them as ever, and more so, and resolves to live and die by them. 

Ist. His religion is built upon “the promise made of God unto the fathers.” 
It is built upon Divine revelation, which he receives and believes and ventures 
his soul upon; it is built upon Divine grace, and that grace manifested and 
conveyed by promise. The promise of God is the guide and ground of his 
religion; the promise made to the fathers, which was more ancient than the 
ceremonial law, “that covenant which was confirmed before of God in Christ, 
and which the law, that was not till four hundred and thirty years after, could 
not disannul,” Gai. ili. 17. Christ and heaven are the two great doctrines of 
the Gospel, that “God has given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” 
Now these two are the matter of the promise made unto the fathers; it may 
look back as far as the promise made to father Adam, concerning the seed of 
the woman, and those discoveries of a future state, which the first patriarchs 
acted faith upon, and were saved by that faith; but it respects chiefly the 
promise made to father Abraham, that “in his seed all the families of the earth 
should be blessed :” and that ‘God would be a God to him, and to his seed 
after him.” ‘The former meaning Christ, the latter heaven; for if God had not 
prepared for them a city, he would have been ashamed to have called himself 
their God, /eb. xi. 16. 

2nd. His religion consists in the hopes of this promise. He placeth it not, 
as trey did, in meats and drinks, and the observation of Gamnelisva aetna 
God had often shewed what little account he made of them,—but in a believing 
dependeace upon God’s grace in the covenant, and upon the promise, which 
was the great charter by which the church was first incorporated. First. He 
bad hope in Christ as the promised seed; he hoped to be blessed in him, to 
receive the blessing of God, and to be truly blessed. Secondly. He had hopes 
of heaven; this is expressly meant, as appears by comparing ch. xxiv. 15, “That 
there shall be a resurrection of the dead.” aul lad no confidence in the 
flesh, but in Christ; no expectation at all of great things in this world, but of 
rreater things in the other world than any this world can pretend to: he had 

nis eye upon a future state. 
ard Herein he concurred with all the pious Jews. His faithwas not onl 
according to the Scripture, but soeording to the testimony of the church, ict 
was a support of it. Though they set him up as a mark, he was not singular; 
“ Our twelve tribes,” the body of the Jewish church, “instantly serving God 
day and night,” hope to come to this promise, that is, to the good promised. 
The people of Israel are called the twelve tribes, because so they were at first ; 
and, though we read not of the return of the ten tribes in a body, yet we have 
reason to think many particular persons, more or less, of every tribe, returned 
to their own land, perhaps by degrees the greater part of them that were 
carried away. Christ speaks of the twelve tribes, Mat. xix. 28; Anna, was of 
the tribe of Asher, Lu. ii. 36; James directs his epistle to the twelve tribes 
scattered abroad, Jas.i. 1. “Our twelve tribes,” which make up the body of our 
nation, to which I and others belong. Now all the Israelites profess to believe 
this promise, both of Christ and heaven; and hope to come to the benefits of 
them, ‘They all hope for a Messiah to come, and we that are Christians hope 
in a Messiah already come; so that we all gree to build upea the same pro- 
mise. ‘They look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to 
come, and that is it that | look for. Why should I be looked upon as advancing 


something dangerous and heterodox, or as an apostate from the faith and | 1 J'm.i. 13. First. He fi 


doso. “Most straitest sect:” rather, ***nost exact religious obser- 
vance or usage.” 

xxvi. 6. ‘he hope here meant was doubtless the coming of the 
Messiah, but intimately and inseparably connected with the Mes- 
sianic claims of Jesus on his resurrection from the dead. 

xxvi. 7. ‘Twelve tribes:” “a theocratic, honourable designation 
of the totality of the people.” “The Jewish nation, so called, even 
after the deportation of the ten tri!es; for though these never re- 
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worship of the Jewish church, when I agree with them in this fundamental 
article? I hope to come to the same heaven at last that they hope to come tu; 
and, if we expect to meet so happily in our end, why should we fall out so 
unhappily by the way? S Y , 

Nay, the Aaah chureh not pea hoped to come to this promise, but iu the 
hope of it they instantly served God day and night. ‘Ihe temple-service, which 
consisted in a continual course of religious duties, morning and evening, day 
and night, from the beginning of the year to the end of it, and was kept up by 
the priests and Levites, and the stationary men, as they called them, who con- 
tinually attended there to lay their hands upon the public sacrifices, as the re- 
presentatives of all the twelve tribes ;—this service was kept up in the profession 
of faith in the promise of eternal life; and in expectation of it, Paul instantly 
serves God day and night in the Gospel of his Son. ‘The twelve tribes by their 
representatives do so in the law of Moses, but he and they do it in hope of the 
same promise; and therefore they ought not to look upon me as a Geserter 
from their church, so long as I hold by the same promise that they hold by. 
Much more should Christians, that hope in the same Jesus, for the same 
heaven, though differing in the modes and ceremonies of worship, hope the 
best one of another, and live together in holy love. Or it may be meant of par- 
ticular persons who continued in the communion of the Jewish chureh, and 
were very deyout in their way; serving God with great intention, and a close 
application of mind, and constant in it, night and day, as Anna, who “ departed 
not from the temple, but served” (it is the same word here used) “in fastings 
and prayers night and day,” Lu. ii. 37. In this way they hope to come to the 
promise, and I hope they will. Note, Those only can upon good grounds hope 
for eternal life that are diligent and constant in the service of God; and the 
prospect of that eternal life should engage us to diligence and constancy in all 
religious exercises. We should go on with our work with heaven in our eye; 
and those that instantly serve God day and night, though not in our way, we 
ought to judge charitably of. j ‘ - 

4th. This was it that he was now suffering for. For preach that doctrine 
which they themselves, if they did but understand themselves aright, must 
own ; “I am judged for the hope of the promise made unto the fathers.” He 
stuck to the promise against the ceremonial law, while his persecutors stuck 
to the ceremonial law against the promise; so that it is “for this hope’s sake, 
king Agrippa, that Iam accused of the Jews,” because I do that which I think 
myself obliged to do by the hope of that promise. It is common for men to 
hate and persecute the power of that religion in others, which yet they pride 
themselves in the form of. Paul’s hope was what they themselves also allowed, 
ch. xxiv. 15; and yet they were thus enraged against him for practising ac- 
cording to that hope, But it was his honour that, when he suffered as a 
Christian, he suffered for the hope of Israel, ch. xxviii. 20. 

5th. This was it which he would persuade all that heard him cordially to 
embrace; ver. 8, ‘ Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that 
God should raise the dead?” This seems to come in somewhat abruptly; but 
it is likely Paul said much more than is here recorded, and that he explained 
the promise made to the fathers, to be the promise of the resurrection and eter- 
nal life; and proved that he was in the right way of pursuing his hope of that 
happiness, because he believed in Christ who was risen from the dead, which 
was a pledge and earnest of that resurrection which the fathers hopea for, 
Paul is therefore earnest to know the power of Christ’s resurrection, that by 
it he might attain to the resurrection of the dead: see Pail. iii. 10, 11. Now 
many of so hearers were Gentiles,—most of them perhaps, Festus particularly; 
and we may suppose when they heard him speak so much of Christ's resur- 
rection, and of the resurrection from the dead which the twelve tribes hoped 
for, they mocked, as the Athenians did, began to smile at it, and whispered to 
one another what an absurd tains: it was, which occasioned Paul thus to reason 
with them. ‘What! Is it thoug t incredible with you that God should raise 
the dead?’ so it may be read. “If it be marvellous in your eyes, should it be 
marvellous in mine eyes? saith the Lord of hosts,” Zec. viii. 6; 1f it be above the 

ower of nature, yet it is not above the power of the God cf nature. Note 
There is no reason why we should think it at all incredible that God should 
raise the dead. We are not required to believe any thing that is incredible, 
any thing that implies a contradiction., There are motives of robin sut- 
ficient tu carry us through all the doctrines of the Christian religion, and this 
particularly of the resurrection of the dead. Hath not God an infinite, 
almighty power, to which nothing is impossible? Did not he make the world 
at first out of nothing, with a word’s speaking? Did he not form our bodie 
form them out of the clay, and breathe into us the breath of life at first; an 
cannot the same power form them again out of their own clay, and put life 
into them again? Do we not see a kind of resurrection in nature at the return 
of every spring? Hath the sun such a force to raise dead plants, and should 
it seem incredible to us that God should raise dead bodies? . 

Thirdly. He acknowledgeth that, while he continued a Pharisee, he was a 
bitter enemy to Christians and Christianity; and thought he ought to be so, 
and continued to the moment that Christ wrought that wonderful change in 
him. This he mentions, veh 

1. To shew that his becoming a Christian and a preacher was not the product 
and result of any previous disposition or inclination that way, or any gradual 
advance of thought in favour of the Christian doctrine. He did not reason 
himself into Christianity by a chain of arguments, but was brought into the 
highest degree of an assurance of it, immediately from the highest degree of 
prejudice against it. By which it appeared, that he was made a Christian and 
a preacher by a supernatural power; so that his conversion in such a miracu- 
lous way was not only to himself, but to others also, a convincing proof of the 
truth of Christianity. | . ‘ 

2. Perhaps he designs it for such an excuse of his persecutors as Christ made 
for his, when he said, They know not what they do. Paul himself, when time 
was, thought he did what he ought to do when he persecuted the disciples 
of Christ, and he charitably thinks they laboured under the like mistake. 
Observe. 

ist. What a fool he was in his opinion; ver. 9, he “thought with himself that 
he ought to do many Uninge ” every thing that lay in his power, “ contrary to 
the name of Jesus of azareth,” contrary to his doctrine, his honour his interest. 
That name did no harm, “hes because it agreed not with the notion he had of 
the kingdom of the Messiah he was for doing all he could against it. He thought 
he did God good service in persecuting those who called on the name of Jesus 
Christ. Note, {t is possible for those to be confident they are in the right who 
yet are evidently in the wrong; and for those to think they are doing their 
duty who are wilfully persisting in the greatest sin. ‘They that bated their 
brethren, and cast them out, said, “Let the Lord be gloritied,” Jsa. Ixvi. 5. 
Under colour and pretext of religion the most barbarous and inhuman yillanies 
have been not only justified, but sanctified and magnified, Jno. xvi, 2. 

2nd. What a fury he was in his practice, ver, 10, 11. There is not a more 
violent principle in the world than conscience misinformed; when Paul thought 
it his duty to do all he could against the name of Christ, he spared no pains 
or cost in it. He gives an account of what he did of that kind, and aggravates 


/ it as one that was truly penitent for it; “Iwas a blasphemer, a persecntor,” 


ed the jails with Christians, as if they had been the 


turned in a body, yet, as the people are called ‘all Israel’ in Ezra ii, 
70, Neh. vii. 78, and sacrifices were offered for all the tribes (Ezra vi. 
17, vili. 35), there were probably many individuals out of every tribe 
intermingled with those of Benjamin and Judah during the captivity 
in Babylon, who returned with them, See Luke ii. 86; James i. 1” 
(Webster and Wilkinson). Compare Rev, vii. 4. “Instantly :” 
earnestly, with intenze devotion. ; 


xxvi. 8. On this verse Alford says, “ Not, as commonly rendered, o 
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worst of criminals; designing hereby not only to terrify them, but to make 
them odious to the people. He was “the devil that cast some of them into 
prison,” Rev. ii. 10; took them into custody in order to their being prosecuted ; 
“Many of the saints did I shut up in prison, both men and women,” ch. viii. 2. 
Secondly. He made himself the tool of the chief priests. Herein from them he 
received authority, as an inferior officer, to put their laws in execution; and 
sroud enough he was to be aman in authority for such a purpose. Thirdly. 
Je was very officions to vote unasked for the putting of Christians to death; 
particularly Stephen, to whose death Saul was consenting, ch. viii. 1, and so 
made himself particeps criminis,— partaker of the crime.’ Perhaps he was, for 
his great zeal, though young, made a member of the Sanhedrim, and there voted 
for the condemning of Christians to die; or after they were condemned he jus- 
tified what was done, and commended it, and so made himself guilty ex post 
facto,— after the deed was committed, as if he had been a judge or juryman. 
Fourthly. He brought them under punishments of an inferior nature, in the 
synagogues, where they were scourged as transgressors of the rules of the syna- 
gogue. He had a hand in the punishing of divers; nay, it should seem, the 
same persons were by his means often punished, as he himself was, five times, 
2 Cor. xi. 24. Fifthly. He not only punished them for their religion, but, taking 
pride in triumphing over men’s consciences, he forced them to abjure their 
religion, by putting them to the torture; “1 compelled them to blaspheme” 
Christ, and to say, he was a deceiver, and they were deceived in him; com- 
balled them to deny their Master, and renounce their obligations to him. 

othing will lie heavier upon perseeutors than forcing men’s consciences, how 
much soever they may now triumph in the proselytes they have made by their 
violences. Sixthly. His rage swelled so against Christians and Christianity, 
that Jerusalem itself was too narrow a stage for it to act upon, but being 
“exceedingly mad against them, he persecuted them even to strange cities.” 
He was mad at them to see how much they had to say for themselves, notwith- 
standing all he did against them; mad to see them multiply the more for their 
being afflicted; he was exceedingly mad. The stream of his fury would admit 
no banks, no bounds; but he was as much a terror to himself as he was to them, 
so great was his vexation within himself that he could not prevail, as well as 
his indignation against them. Persecutors are mad men, and some of them 
exceedingly mad. Paul was mad to see that those in other cities were not 
as outrageous against the Christians, and therefore made himself busy there 
where he had no business, and persecuted the Christians even in strange cities. 
There is not a more restless principle than malice, especially which pretends 
conscience. This was Paul’s character, and this his manner of life, in the 
beginning of his time; and therefore he could not be presumed to be a Chris- 
tian by education, or custom, or that he was drawn in by hope of preferment ; 
“or all imaginable external objections lay against his being a Christian. 


12 Wherenpon as I went to Damascus with 
authority and commission from the chief priests, 
13 At midday, O king, I saw in the way a light 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shin- 
ing round about me and them which journeyed with 
me. 14 And when we were all fallen to the earth, 
I heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying in the 
Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? zis hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
15 And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And he said, 
Tam Jesus whom thou persecutest. 16 But rise, 
and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto 
thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and 
a witness both of these things which thou hast seen, 
and of those things in the which I will appear unto 
thee; 17 Delivering thee from the people, and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, 
18 To open their eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 
that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inherit- 
ance among thei which are sanctified by faith that 
is in me. 19 Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision: 20 But 
shewed first unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusa- 
lem, and throughout all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and 


turn to God, and do works meet for repentance. 
21 For these causes the Jews caught me in the 
temple, and went about to kill me. 22 Having 


therefore obtained help of God, I continue unto 
this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying 
none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come: 23 That Christ 


should suffer, and that he should be the first that. 


‘that God should raise the dead’ (English Version), but the qnestion |, 


is far stronger than this, if the con:unction be taken in its literal 
meaning: ‘ Why is it judged by you a thing past belief if God raiscs 
the dead ?’—i.e., ‘If God, in his exercise of power, sees fit to raise the 


dead (the word implying that such a fact has veritably taken place), is | 
Compare the declaration of our | 


it for you to refuse to believe it?’ 
Lord, Luke xvi. 31.” Others render the verse, “‘ What! is it judged 
among you a thing incredible that God should raise the dead?” 
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should rise from the dead, and shouid shew light 
unto the people, and to the Gentiles. 


All that believe a God, and have a reverence for his sovereignty, must 
acknowledge that they who speak and act by his direction, and by warrant 
from him, are not to be opposed; for that is fighting against God. Now Paul 
here. by a plain and faitiiful narrative of matters of fact, makes it out to this 
august assembly that he had an immediate call from heaven to preach the 
Gospel of Christ to the Gentile world, which was the thing that exasperated 
the Jews against him. He hete shews, 

First. That he was made a Christian by a Divine power. Notwithstanding 
all his prejudices against that way, he was brought into it on a sudden by the 
hand of Heaven; not compelled to confess Christ by outward force, as he had 
compelled others to blaspheme him, but by a Divine and spiritual energy,—by 
a revelation of Christ from above, both to him-and in him. And this when he 
was in the full career of his sin, going to Damascus to suppress Christianity 
by persecuting the Christians there. As hot as ever in the cause. his perse 
cuting fury not in the least spent or tired, nor was he tempted to give it up by 
the failing of his friends, for he had at this time as ample an “authority and 
commission from the chief priests” as ever he had to persecute Christianity, 
when he was obliged by a superior power to give up that, and accept another 
commission to preach up Christianity. Two things bring about this sur- 
prising change: a vision from heaven, and a voice from heaven, which conveyed 
ae knowledge of Christ to him by the two learning senses of seeing and 
learing. 

1. He saw a heavenly vision; the circumstances of which were such as that 
it could not be ‘a delusion,’ or a deceptio visus, but was without doubt a Divine 
appearance. Ist. He saw a great light, a light from heaven, such as could not 
be produced by any art; for it was not in the night, but at midday; it was not 
in a house where tricks might have been played with him, but it was “in the 
way,’ in the open air. It was such a light as was “ above the brightness of the 
sun ;” outshone and eclipsed that, Zsa. xxiv. 23; and this could not be the pro- 
dugt of Paul’s own fancy, for it “shone round about them that journeyed with 
him ;” they were all sensible of their being surrounded with this inundation 
of light, which made the sun itself to be in their eyes a lesser light. And the 
force and power of this light appeared in the effects of it; they all fell to the 
earth upon the sight of it, such a mighty consternation did it put them into, 
This light was lightnin for its force, yet did not pass away as lightning, but 
continued to shine i | about them. In Old Testament times God commonly 
manifested himself in the thick darkness, and made that his pavilion, 2 Chr. vi. i. 
He spoke to Abraham in a great darkness, Gen. xv. 12, for that was a dispensa- 
tion of darkness; but, now life and immortality were brought to light by the 
Gospel, Christ appeared ina great light. In the creation of grace, as of the 
world, the first thing created is ard 2 Cor. iv. 6. 2nd. Christ himself appeared 
to him; ver. 16, “ I have appeared to thee for this purpose.” Christ was in this 
light; though they who travelled with Paul saw the light only, and not Christ 
in the light. It is not every knowledge that will serve to make us Christians, 
but it must be the knowledge of Christ. 

2. He heard a heavenly voice, an articulate one, speaking to him. It is here 
said to be in the Hebrew tongue, (which was not taken notice of before,) in his 
native language, the language of his religion, to intimate to him that, though 
he must be sent among the Gentiles, yet he must not forget that he was a 
Hebrew, nor make himself a stranger to the Hebrew es eee In what Christ 
said to him we may observe, Ist. That he called him by his name, and repeated 
it, ‘Saul, Saul,” which would surprise and startle him, and the more because 
he was now in a strange place where he thought nobody knew him, 2nd. ‘hat 
he convinced him of sin, of that great sin which he was now in the commission 
of, the sin of persecuting the Christians, and shews him the absurdity of it. 
3rd. That he interested himself in the sufferings of his followers; Thou perse- 
cutest me, ver. 14; and again, It is Jesus whom thou persecutest. Little did 
Paul think, when he was trampling upon those that he looked upon as the 
burthens and blemishes of this earth, that he was insulting one that was so 
much the glory of heaven. 4th. That he checked him for his wilful resisting 
those convictions; “It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks,” or goads, 
as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke. Paul’s spirit at first perhaps began 
to rise, but he is told it is at his peril, and then he yields. Or, it was spoken 
by way of caution; Take heed, lest thou do resist these convictions, for they 
are designed to affect thee, not to affront thee. 5th. That upon his inquiry he 
made himself known to him. Paul asked, ver. 15, “ Who art thou, Lord?” let 
me know who it is that speaks to me from heaven, that | may answer him 
accordingly. And he said, “I am Jesus;” he whom thou hast despised, and 
hated, and vilified; I bear that name which thou hast made so odious, and the 
naming of it criminal. Paul thought Jesus was buried in the earth, and though 
stolen out of his own sepulchre yet laid in some other; all the Jews were taught 
to say so; and therefore he is amazed to hear him speak from heaven, to see 
him surrounded with all this glory whom he had loaded with all possible igno- 
miny. This convinced him that the doctrine of Jesus was Divine and aig a he 
and not only not to be opposed, but to be cordially embraced ; that Jesus is the 
Messiah, for he is not only risen frcm the dead, but he has received trom God 
the Father honour and glory. And this is enough to make him a Christian 
immediately, to quit the society of the persecutors, whom the Lord from heaven 
thus appears against, and to join himself with the society of the persecuted, 
whom the Lord from heaven thus appears for. dif 

Secondly. That he was made a minister by a Divine authority. That the 
same Jesus that appeared to him in that glorious light ordered him to go preach 
the Gospel to the Gentiles. He did not run without sending, nor was he sent 
by men like himself, but by him whom the Father sent, Jno. xx. 21. What is 
said of his being an apostle is here joined immediately to that which was said 
to him by the way, but it appears by ch. ix. 15, xxi. 15, 17, that it was spoken 
to him afterwards; but he puts the two together for brevity’s sake ; “ Rise, and 
stand upon thy feet.” Those whom Christ by the light of his Gospel casts. down 
in humiliation for sin, it is in order to their rising and standing upon their feet 
in spiritual grace, strength, and comfort. If Christ has torn, it is that he may 
heal; if he has cast down, it is that he one raise up. Rise then, and shake 
thyself from thy dust, Isa. lii. 2. Help ip f, and Christ shall help thee. He 
must stand up, for Christ has work for him to do; has an errand, and a very 
great errand, to send him upon; “I have appeared to thee to make thee a 
minister.” Christ has the making of his own ministers; they have both their 
qualifications and their commissions from him; Paul thanks Christ Jesus who 
put him into the ministry, | Zim.i. 12. Christ appeared to him to make him 
a minister. One way or other, Christ will manifest himself to all those whom 
he makes his ministers; for how can they preach him who do not know him? 
and how can they know him to whom he doth not by his Spirit make himself 
known? Observe, m ar 

1. The office to which Paul is appointed. He is made a minister to attend 
on Christ, and act for him, as a witness; to give evidence in his cause, and 
attest the truth of his doctrine; he must testify the Gospel of the grace of God. 
Christ appeared to him that he might appear for Christ before men. 


xxvi. 9. Paul resumes the subject of his own personal history. 
«Name of Jesus of Nazareth:’’ 4.e., the person and teaching of Jesus, 
(See John xx, 31, and places in the Old Testament, especially Psalms, 
where, by the name of God, is meant God himself as he has revealed 
lim-eif.) Observe how St. Paul uses the word “ Nazareth,” and 
compare our Lord’s own words to Paul when he appeared to him 
near Damascus: ‘‘ I am Jesus of Nazareth,” &ec. 

xxvi, 10, “When they were put to death, I gave my voice:” 
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2. The matter of Paul’s testimony. He must give an account to the world, 


Ist. Of the things which he had seen, now at. this time; must tell pore ot 
Christ's manifesting himself to him by the way, and what. he said to him. He 
saw these things that he might publish them; and he did take all occasions 


to publish them, as here, aud before, ch. xxii. 2nd. Of those things in which 
he would appear to him. Christ now settled a correspondence with Paul 
which he designed afterwards to keep up, and only told him now that he should 
hear farther from him. Paul at first had but confused notions of the Gospel, 
till Christ appeared to him, and gave him fuller instructions. The Gospel 
he preached he received from Christ immediately, Gal. i. 12, but he received 
it gradually, some at one time and some at another, as there was occasion. 
Christ often appeared to Paul, oftener it is likely than is recorded, and still 
taught him, that he might still teach the people pow lode, 

3. ‘The spiritual protection he was taken under, while he was thus employed 
as Christ’s witness. All the powers of darkness could not prevail against him, 
till he had finished his testimony; ver. 17, “ Delivering thee from the people 
of the Jews, and from the Gentiles.” Note, Christ's witnesses are under his 
special care; and though they may fall into the hands of their enemies, yet he 
will take care to deliver them out of their hands: and he knows how to do it. 
Christ had shewn Paul at this time what great things he must suffer, ch. ix. 16, 
and yet tells him here he will deliver him from the people. Note, Great suf- 
ferings are reconcilable to the promise of the deliverance of God’s people; for 
it is not promised they shall be kept from trouble, but kept through it. And 
sometimes God delivers them into the hands of their persecutors, that he may 
have the honour of delivering them ont of their hands. 

4. The special commission given him to go among the Gentiles, and the 
errand upon which he is sent to them. It was some years after Paul’s con- 
version before he was sent to the Gentiles, or (for aught appears) knew an 
thing of his being designed for that purpose: see ch. xxii. 21; but at lengt 
he is ordered to steer his course that way. 

Ist. There is a great work to be done among the Gentiles, and Paul must be 
instrumental in doing it. ‘Two things must be done, which their case calls for 
the doing of. ¢ 

First. A-world that sits in darkness must be enlightened. Those must. be 
brought to know the things that belong to their everlasting peace who are 
yet ignorant of them; to know God as their end, and Christ as their way, who 
as yet know nothing of either. He is sent “to open their eyes, and to turn 
them from darkness to light.” His preaching shall not only make known to 
them those things which they had not before heard of, but shall be the vehicle 
of that Divine grace and power by which their understandings shall be 
enlightened to receive those things, and bid them welcome. Thus he shall 
open their eyes, which before were shut against the light; and they shall be 
willing to understand themselves, their own case and interest. Christ opens 
the heart by opening the eyes ; doth not lead men blindfold, but gives them 
to see their own way. He is sent not only to open their eyes for the present, 
but to keep them open,—“ to turn them from darkness to light,” that 1s, from 
following false and blind guides, their oracles, divinations, and superstitious 
usages received by tradition from their fathers, and the corrupt notions and 
ideas they had of their gods, to follow a Divine revelation of unquestionable 
rertainty and truth. ‘This was turning them from darkness to light, from the 
ways ci darkness to those on which the light shines. ‘The great design of the 
Gospel is to instruct the ignorant, and to rectify the mistakes of those that are 
in error, that things may be set and seen in a true light. 

Secondly. A world that lies in wickedness, in the wicked one, must be sanc- 
tified and reformed. It is not enough for them to have their eyes opened, they 
must have their hearts renewed; not enough to be turned from darkness to 
light, but they must be turned from the power of Satan unto God, which will 
follow of course; for Satan rules by the power of darkness, and God by the 
convincing evidence of light. Sinners are under the power of Satan, idolaters 
were so in a special manner ; they paid their homage to devils. All sinners are 
under the influence of his temptations, yield themselves captives to him, are at 
his beck; converting grace turns them from under the dominion of Satan, and 
brings thein into subjection to God; to conform to the rules of his Word, and 
comply with the dictates and directions of his Spirit, translates them “ out 
of the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of his dear Son.” When gracious 
dispositions are strong in the soul, as corrupt and sinful dispositions had been, 
it is then turned from the power of Satan unto God. 

2nd. There is a great happiness Cesigned for the Gentiles by this work; “that 
they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are 
sanctified.” hey are turned from the darkness of sin to the light of holiness, 
from the slavery of Satan to the service of God, not that God may be a gainer 
by them, but that they may be gainers by him. 

First. ‘I hat they may be restored to his favour, which by sin they have for- 
feited, and thrown themselves out of; “that they may receive forgiveness of 
sins.” They are delivered from the dominion of sin that they may be saved 
from that death which is the wages of sin. Not that they may merit forgiveness 
as a debt or reward, but that they may receive it as a free gift; that they may 
be qualified to receive the comfort of it. ‘They are persuaded to lay down their 
arms, and return to their allegiance, that they may have the benefit of the act 
vad indemnity, and may plead it in arrest of the judgment to be given against 
them. 

Secondly. That they may be happy in the fruition of him. Not only that they 
may have their sins pardoned, but that “they may have an inheritance among 
them which are sanctified by faith that is in me.” Note, Ist. Heaven is an inherit- 
ance; it descends to all the children of God, for “if children, then heirs.” ‘That 
they may have «Ajpov, a lot,’ so it might be read, alluding to the inheritances of 
Canaan, which were appointed by lot, and that also is the act of God, the dis- 
Bins thereof is of the Lord. That they may have a right, so some read it; not 

y merit, but Psa by grace. 2nd. All that are effectually turned from sin 
to Ged are not only pardoned, but preferred; have not only their attainder 
reversed, but a patent of honour given them, and a grant of a rich inheritance. 
And the forgiveness of sins makes way for this inheritance, by taking that out 
of the way which alone hindered. 37rd. All that shall be saved hereafter are 
sanctified now. Those that have the heavenly inheritance must have it in this 
way, they must be prepared and made meet for it; none can be happy that are 
not holy, nor shall any be saints in heaven that are not first saints on earth. 
4th. We need no more to make us happy than to have our lot among them that 
are sanctified, to fare as they fare, that is, having our lot among the chosen, for 
| are chosen to salvation through sanctification. 
shall be glorified. Let us therefore now cast in our lot among them, by coming 
into the communion of saints, and be willing to take our lot with them, and 
share with them in their afflictions, which (how grievous soever) our lot with 
them in the inheritance will abundantly make amends for. 5th. We are sancti- 
fiedand saved by faith in Christ. Some refer it to the word next before, sanctified 
by faith, for faith purifies the heart, and applies to the soul those precious pro- 
mises, and subjects the soul to the influence of that grace, by which we partake 
of a Divine nature. Others refer it to the receiving both pardon and the inherit- 
ance. It is by faith accepting the grant: it comes all to one, for it is by faith 
that we are justified, sanctified, and glorified. By faith, ty es Sue, ‘ that faith 


They which are sanctified 
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which is in me; it is emphatically expressed. That faith which not only receives 
Divine revelation in general, but which in a particular manner fastens upon 
Jesus Christ, and his mediation; by which we rely upon Christ as the Lord our 
righteousness, and resign ourselves to him as the Lord our ruler. This is 
that b pahich we receive the remission of sins, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
eternal life. 

Thirdly. That he had discharged his ministry, pursuant to his commission, by 
Divine aid, and under Divine direction and protection. God, that called him te 
be an apostle, owned him in his apostolical work, and carried him on in it with 
enlargement and success. 

1. God gave him a heart to comply with the call; ver. 19, “I was not disobe- 
dient to the heavenly vision,” for any one would say he ought to be obedient to 
it. Heavenly visions have a commanding power over earthly counsels, and it is 
at our peril if we be disobedient to them. Yet if Paul had conferred with flesh 
and blood, and been swayed by his secular interest, he would have done as 
Jonah did, gone any whither rather than upon this errand. But God opened 
his ear, and he was not rebellious ; he accepted the commission, and having with 
it received his instructions, he applied himself to act accordingly. 

2. He enabled him to go through a great deal of work, though in it he grappled 
with a great deal of difficulty, ver. 20. 
the Gospel with all vigour. Ist. He began at Damascus, where he was con- 
verted, for he resolved to lose no time, ch. ix. 20. 2nd. When he came to Jeru- 
salem. where he had his education, he there witnessed for Christ, where he had 
most furiously set himself against him, cA. ix. 28. 3rd. He preached throughout 
all the coasts of Judea, in the country towns and villiges, as Christ had done, 
He made the first offer of the Gospel to the Jews, as Christ had appointed, and 
did not leave them till they had wilfully thrust the Gospel from them; and 
then, 4th. He turned to the Gentiles, and laid out himself for the _ of their 
souls, labouring more abundantly than any of the apostles, nay, perhaps than all 
put together. i ; 

3. His preaching was all practical. He did not go about to fill people’s heads 
with airy notions, did not amuse them with nice speculations, nor set them 
together by the ears with matters of duubtful disputation, but he shewed them— 
declared it, demonstrated it—that they ought, Ist. To repent of their sins, to be 
sorry for them, and to confess them, and enter into covenant against them. They 
ought to bethink themselves, so the word petavoew properly signifies. The 
ought to change their mind, and change their way, and undo what they tan 
done amiss. 2nd. To turn to God; they must not only conceive an antipathy to 
sin, but they must come into a conformity to God; must not only turn from 
that which is evil, but turn to that which is good. They must turn to God in 
love and affection, and return to God in duty and obedience, and turn, and 
return from the world and the flesh. This is that which is required from the 
whole revolted, degenerate race of mankind, both Jews and Gentiles; émorzpépew 
éni tov Gedv,—‘ to turn back to God, even to him:’ to turn to him as our chiet 
aces and highest end, as our ruler and portion; turn our eye to him, turn our 

eart to him, and turn our feet unto his testimonies. 3rd. To do works meet 
for repentance. This was what John preached, who was the first Gospel 
preacher, Mat, iii. 8. Those that profess repentance must practise it, must live 
a life of repentance, must in every thing carry it as becomes penitents. It is not 
enough to speak penitent words, but we must do works agreeable to those 
words. As true faith, so true repentance, will work. Now what fault could 
be found with such preaching as this? Had it not a direct tendency to reform 
thé world, and to redress its grievances, and to revive natural religion ? 

4. The Jews had no other quarrel with him but upon this account, that he did 
all he could to persuade people to be religious, and to bring them to God by 
bringing them to Christ, ver. 21. 1t was “for those causes,” and no other, that 
‘the Jews caught me in the temple; and went about to kill me,’ and let any one 
judge whether those were crimes worthy of death or of bonds. He suffered ill, 
not only for doing well himself, but for doing good to others. They attempted to 
kill him ; it was his precious life that they hunted for, and hated, because it was 
a useful life. ‘Chey caught him in the temple worshipping God, and there they 
set noe him, as if the better place the better deed. 

5. He had no other help, but help from heaven, and, supported and carried on 
by that, he went on in this great work; ver. 22, “‘ Having therefore obtained 
help from God, I continue unto this day ;” &orxa,—‘ I have stood,’ my life has 
been preserved, and my work continued. I have stood my ground, anJ have 
not been beaten otf; I have stood to what I said, and have not been afraid or 
ashamed to persist in it. It was now above twenty years since Paul was con- 
verted, and all that time he had been very busy preaching the Gospel, in the 
midst of hazards, and what was it that bore him up? not any strength of his 
own resolutions, but “having obtained help of God ,” for therefore, bee? ase the 
work was so great and he had so much 2 eegae he could not otherwise have 
gone on in it, but by help obtained of God. Note, Those who are employed in 
work for God shall obtain help from God, for he will not be wanting in neces- 
sary assistances to his servants; and our continuance to this day must be 
attributed to help obtained of God. We had sunk if he had not borne us up, 
had fallen off if he had not carried us on, and it must be acknowledged wit 
thankfulness to his praise. Paul mentions it as an evidence that he had his 
commission from God, that from him he had ability to execute it. The preachers 
of the Gospel could never have done, and suffered, and prospered, as they did, 
if they had not had immediate help from heaven, which they would not have 
had if it had not been the cause of God that they now were pleading. 

6. He preached no other doctrine but what agreed with the scriptures of the 
Old Testament. He witnessed both to small and great, to and old, rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned, obscure and illustrious, all being concerned in 
it. It was an evidence of the condescending grace of the Gospel, that it was 
witnessed to the meanest, and the poor were welcome to the knowledge of it; 
and of the incontestable truth and power of it, that it was neither afraid nor 
ashamed to shew itself to the greatest. The enemies of Paul objected against 
him that he preached something more than that men should repent, and turn 
to God, and do works meet for repentance. ‘hose indeed were but what the 
prophets of the Old Testament had preached; but besides these he had preached 
Christ, and his death, and his resurrection, and that was it that they quarrelled 
with him for, as appears by ch. xxv. 19, that he affirmed Jesus to be alive. And 
so I did, saith Paul, and so I do, but therein also I say “no other than that 
which Moses and the prophets said should come ;” and what greater honour can 
be done to them than to shew that what sores foretold is accomplished, and in 
the appointed season too; that what they said should come is come, and at the 
time they prefixed? Three things they prophesied, and Paul preached: 

istes That Christ should suffer ;” that the Messiah should be a sufferer, 
naémrés. Not only a man, and capable of suffering, but that as Messiah he 
should be appointed to sufferings. That his ignominious death should be not 
only consistent with, but ages of, his undertaking. The cross of Christ was 
a stumblingblock to the Jews, and Paul's preaching that was the great thing 
that exasperated them. But Paul stands to it, that in preaching that he 
preached the Aur ing: of the Old Testament predictions, and therefore they 


ought not only not to be offended at what he preached, but to embrace it, an 
gnd. That “he should be the first that should rise from the dead ;” not the 


He applied himself to the preaching of 


subscribe to it 


the words translated “gave my voice” mean, strictly speaking, to 
deposit the pebble used as a ballot. As to the exact force of the 
words here commentators differ. Some assert that they mean no 
more than to agree or concur with the sentence passed; others, 
especially Alford, take them literally to signify that Paul was a 
member of the Sanhedrim, and as such voted. 

xxvi. 11. “ Compelled:’’ rather, ‘endeavoured to compel them to 
blaspheme.” It does not follow that the Christians did so. 
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xxvi. 12. “ Whereupon :” in the performance of which things. — 

xxvi. 14. “In the Hebrew tongue:” ‘These words are expressed 
here only. In chap. ix. we have the fact remarkably preserved by 
the Hebrew form, Saul. In chap. xxii. he is speaking in Hebrew 
(Syro-Chaldaic), and the notice was not required” (Alford), “ It is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks: these words should be 
left out in the account given in chap: ix. They have been inserted 
from this place, where they are genuine. They constitute a familiar 
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first in time, but the first in influence; that he should be the chief of the resur- 
rection, the head, or principal one, mp@roe é€ avacrdoews, in the same sense that 
he is called, “the First-begotten from the dead,” fev. i. 5; and “the Firstborn 
from the dead,” Col i. 18. He opened the womb of the grave, as the firstborn 
are said to do, and made way for our resurrection. And he is said to be “the 
tirstfruits of them that slept,’ 1 Cor. xv. 20; for he sanctified the harvest. He 
was the first that rose from the dead to die no more; and, to shew that the 
resurrection of all believers is in the virtue of his, just when he arose “many 
dead bodies of saints arose, and went into the holy city,” Mat. xxvii. 53. 

ard. That “he should shew light unto the people, and to the Gentiles.” To 
the people of the Jews in the first place, for he was to be the glory of his pcorre 
Israel: to them he shewed light by himself; and then to the Gentiles by the 
ministry of his apostles, for he was to be a light to lighten them who sat in 
darkness. In this Paul refers to his commission, ver. 18, “to turn them from 
darkness to light.” He rose from the dead on purpose that he might shew light 
to the people, that he might give a convincing proof of the truth of his doctrine 
and might send it with so much the greater power, both among Jews an 
Gentiles. This also was foretold by the Old ‘Testament prophets, that the 
Gentiles should be brought to the knowledge of God by the Messiah. And what 
was there in all this that the Jews could justly be displeased at? 


24 And as he thus spake for himself, Festus said 
with aloud voice, Paul, thou art beside thyself; much 
learning doth make thee mad. 25 But he said, [am 
not mad, most noble Festus; but speak forth the 
words of truth and soberness. 26 For the king 
knoweth of these things, before whom also I speak 
freely: for [am persuaded that none of these things 
are hidden from him; for this thing was not done 
inacorner. 27 King Agrippa, believest thou the 
prophets? I know that thou believest. 28 Then 
Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou persuadest ine 
to be a Christian. 29 And Paul said, I would to 
God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were both almost, and altogether such as 
Lam, except these bonds. 30 And when he had 
thus spoken, the king rose up, and the governor, 
and Bernice, and they that sat with them: 31 And 
when they were gone aside, they talked between 
themselves, saying, ‘This man doeth nothing worthy 
of death or of bonds. 382 Then said Agrippa unto 
Festus, ‘This man might have been set at liberty, if 


he had not appealed unto Cesar. 


We have reason to think that Paul had a great deal more to say in defence of 
the Gospel he preached, and for the honour of it, and to recommend it to the 
good opinion of this noble audience. He was just fallen upon that which was 
the life,of the cause, the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and here he is 
in his element ; now he warms more than before, his mouth is opened towards 
them, his heart is enlarged. Lead him but to this subject, and let him have leave 
to go on, and he will never know when to conclude; for the power of Christ’s 
death, and the fellowship of his sufferings, are with him inexhaustible subjects. 
It was a thousand pities then he should be interrupted as he is here, and that, 
being permitted to speak for himself, ver. 1, he should not be permitted to say 
all he designed. But it was a hardship often put upon him, and is a baulk 
to us too, that read his discourse with so much pleasure. But*there is no 
pemedys the court thinks it is time to proceed to give in their judgment upon 

is case. 

First. Festus, the Roman governor, is of opinion that the poor man is crazed, 
and'that Bedlam were the fittest place for him. He is convinced that he is no 
criminal, no ill man, that should be punished, but he takes him to be a lunatic, 
a distracted man, that should be pitied, but at the same time should not be 
heeded, nor a word he saith regarded; and thus he thinks he hath found out an 
expedient to excuse himself both from condemning Paul as a prisoner and from 
ieee him as a preacher; for if he be not compas mentis,— in his senses,’ he 
is not te be either condemned or credited. Now here observe 

i. What it was that Festus said of him; ver, 24, “He said it with a loud 
voice,” did not whisper it to those that sat next him,—if so it had been the more 
excusable,—but (without consulting Agrippa, to whose judgment he had seemed 
to pay mighty deference, ch. xxv. 26,) said aloud, that he might oblige Paul to 
break off his discourse, and might divert the auditors from attending to it, 
* Paul, thou art beside thyself,’ thou talkest like a madman, like one with 
a heated brain, that knowest not what thou sayest. Yet he doth not suppose 
that a ily conscience had disturbed his reason, or that his sufferings, and the 
rage of his enemies against him, had given any shock to it, but he puts the most 
candid construction that could be upon his delirium, “ Much learning hath made 
thee mad;” thou hast cracked thy brains with studying. This he speaks not so 
much in anger as in scorn and contempt; he did not understand what Paul 
said, it was above his capacity; it was all a riddle to him, and therefore he 
imputes it to a heated imagination. Si non vis intelligi debes negligi, —‘ lf 
thou art not willing to be understood, thou oughtest to be neglected.’ He owns 
1 il to bea scholar, and a man of learning, because he could so readily refer to 
waat Moses and the prophets wrote, books that he was a stranger to; and 
even tiis is turned to his reproach. The apostles that were fishermen were 
despised because they had no learning; Pauli, that was an university man, and 
bred a Pharisee, is despised as having too much learning, more than did him 
good. Thus the enemies of Christ’s ministers will always have something 
or other to upbraid the with. 2nd. He reproaches him as a madman. ‘lhe 
prophets of the Old Testau.ent were thus stigmatized, to prejudice people 
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against them, by putting them into an ill name; “ Wheref«re came this mad 
fellow unto thee?” said the captains of the prophet, 2 Win. ix. 11; Los. ix. 7. 
Jolin Baptist and Christ were represented as having a devil, as being crazed. 
It is likely Paul now spoke with more life and earnestness than he did in the 
beginning of his discourse, and used some gestures that were expressive of his 
zeal, and therefore Festus put this invidious character upon him, which perhaps 
never a one in the company but he thought of. It is not so harmless a sugges- 
tion as some make it, to say concerning them that are zealous in religion above 
others, that they are crazed. 

2. How Paul cleared himself from this invidious imputation, which, whether 

| he had ever lain under before is not certain. It should seem it had been said o. 
him by the false apostles, for he saith, 2 Cor. v. 13, “ lf we be beside ourselves,” 
as they say we are, “it is to God.” But he was never charged with this before 
the Roman governor; and therefore he must say something to this. 
_ Ist. He denies the charge, with due respect indeed to the governor, but with 
Justice to himself, protesting that there was neither ground nor colour for it; 
ver. 25, “lam not mad, most noble Festus,” nor ever was, nor any thing like it; 
the use of my reason, thanks be to God, has been all my days continued to me 
and at this time I do not ramble, “but speak the words of truth and soberness,”- 
and know what I say. Observe, Though Festus gave Paul this base and con- 
temptuous usage, not becoming a gentleman, much less a judge, yet Paul is 
so far from resenting it, and being provoked by it, that he gives him all possible 
respect, compliments him with his title of honour, Most noble Festus, to teach 
us not to render railing for railing, nor one invidious character for another, but 
to speak civilly to those who speak slightly of us. It becomes us upon all occa- 
sions to “speak the words of truth and soberness,” and then we may despise the 
unjust censures of men. 

2nd. He appeals to Agrippa concerning what he spoke; ver. 26, “for the kin 
knows of these things,’ concerning Christ, and his death and resurrection, aed 
the prophecies of the Old Testament which had their accomplishment therein, 
He therefore spoke freely before him, who knew those were no fancies, but 
matters of fact, knew something of them, and therefore would be willing to 
know more; “for lL am pererad that none of these things are hidden trom 
him;” no, not that which he had related concerning his own conversion, and 
the commission he had received to preach the Gospel. Agrippa could not but 
have heard of it, having been so long conversant among the Jews, “This thing 
was not done in a corner;” all the country rang of it, and any of the Jews 
present might have witnessed for him, that they had heard it many a time from 
others, and therefore it was unreasonable to censure him as a distracted man 
for relating it; much more for speaking of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
which was so universally spoken of. Peter tells Cornelius and his friends, 
ch. x. 37, “ That word you know which was published throughout all Judea 
concerning Christ, and therefore Agrippa could not be ignorant of, and it was a 
shame for Festus that he was so. 

Secondly. Agrippa is so far from thinking him a madman, that he thinks he 
never heard a man argue more strongly, nor talk more to the purpose. 

1, Paul applies himself closely to Agrippa’s conscience, Some think Festus 
was displeased at Paul because ie kept his eye upon Agrippa, and directed his 
discourse to him all along, and that therefore he gave him that interrruption, 
ver. 24. But if that was the thing that atfronted him, Paul matters not; he 
will speak to those that understand him, and that he is likely to fasten some- 
thing upon, and therefore sticks to Agrippa; and because he had mentioned 
Moses and the prophets as confirming the Gospel he preached, he refers Agrippa 
to them, ver. 27, “King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets?” Dost thou 
receive the scriptures of the Old Testament as a Divine revelation, and admit 
them as foretelling good things to come? He doth not stay for an answer, but 
in compliment to Agrippa takes it for granted, “1 know that thou believest ;” 
for every one knew that Agrippa professed the Jews’ religion, as his fathers 
had done, and therefore both knew the writings of the prophets and gave credit 
tothem. Note, It is good dealing with those that have acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, and believe them; for such one hath some hold of. 

2. Agrippa owns there was a great deal of reason in what Paul said; ver. 28, 
“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” Some understand this as 
spoken ironically, and read it thus: ‘ Wouldst thou in so little a time persuade 
me to be a Christian?’ But taking it so, it is an acknowledgment that Paul 
spoke very much tu the purpose, and that, whatever others thought of it, to his 
mind there came a convincing power along with what he said. Paul, thou art 
too hasty, thou canst not think to make a convert of me all of a sudden. Others 
take it as spoken seriously, and as a confession that he was in a mamer, or 
within a little, convinced that Christ was the Messiah ; for he could not but own 
and had many a time thought so within himself, that the prophecies of the Ol 
Testament had had their accomplishment in him; and, now it is urged thus 


solemnly upon him, he is ready to yield to the conviction, he begins to sound a 
parley, and to think of surrendering; he is as near persuaded to believe in Christ, 
as Felix, when he trembled, was to leave his sins. He sees a great deal of 
reason tor Christianity, the proofs of it he owns are strong, and such as 
cannot answer; the objections against it trifling, and such as he cannot 1®r 
shame insist upon; so that, if it were not for his obligations to the ceremonial 
law, and his respect to the religion of his fathers, and of his country, or his 
regard to his dignity as a king, and to his secular interests, he would turn 
Christian presently. Note, Many are almost persuaded to be religious that are 
not quite persuaded; they are under strong convictions of their duty, and of the 
axcolleney of the ways of God, but yet are overruled by some external induce- 
ments, and do not pursue their convictions. 
3. Paul not being allowed time to pursue his argument, concludes with a 
compliment, or rather a pious wish, that all his hearers were Christians, and 
this wish turned into a prayer: Evfaiuny Gv ty Gew, ‘1 pray to God for it.’ It was 
his “ heart's desire and prayer to God for them all, that they might be saved,” 
Rom. x. 1. “That not only thou, but all that hear me this day,” (for he has 
the same kind design upon them all) “ were both almost, and altogether such as 
am, except these bonds,” ver. 29. Hereby, Ist. He professeth his resolution 
to stick to his religion; as that which he was entirely satisfied in, and deter- 
mined to live and die by. In wishing that they were all us he was, he doth in 
etfect declare against ever being as they were, whether Jews or Gentiles, how 
much soever it might be to his worldly advantage. He sticks by the instruction 
God gave to the prophet, Jer. xv. 19, “ Let them return unto thee, but return 
not hoe unto them.” 2nd. He intimates his satisfaction not only in the truth, 
but in the benefit and advantage of Christianity. He had so much comfort in 
it for the present, and was so sure it would end in his eternal happiness, that 
he could not wish better to the best friend he had in the world, than to wish 
him such a one as he was; a faithful, zealous disciple of Jesus Christ. “ Let 
mine enemy be as the wicked,” saith Job, Job xxvii 7; let my friend be as the 
Christian, saith Paul. 3rd. He intimates his trouble and concern that Agrippa 
went no farther but being almost such a one as he was; almost a Christian, 
and not altogether one; for he wishes that he and the rest of them might not be 
only almost, (what good would that do ?) but altogether such as he was, sincere 
thorough-paced Christians. 4th: He intimates that it was the concern, aud 
be the unspeakable happiness, of ere one of them to become true 
nrist for all, be they never so 
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proverb, employed by both the Grecks and Romans, and probably by 
the Hebrews; the metaphor, of course, drawn from oxea kicking 
against the goad, which only caused it to penetrate deeper and give 
more pain. ; 
” xxvi. 22. “I continue:” “I stand firm.” 

xxvi, 24. “Thou art mad; thy much learning is turning thee 
mad,” ‘The extraordinary nature of the disclosures, the narrative 
af the conversion, the vision of Jes is (the dead man, chap. xxv. 19), 


the mention of the resurrection, would produce this impression on 
the mind of Festus, who, with many Romans of education, was pro- 
bably a philosophical sceptic in regard to spiritual existence and a 
future state” (Webster and Wilkinson). 

xxvi. 28. “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian:” the 
real meaning is rather, ‘“‘ With little effort, with small trouble, thou 
persuadest me to become a Christian;” implying that much more 

| persuasion was necessary before such a result could be attained. Thua 
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many,—enough for each, be they never so craving. 5th. [fe intimates the hearty | 


ood-will he bore to them all; he wishes them, 7st. As well as he wished 

is own soul, that they might be as happy in Christ as hewas. Secondly. Better 
than he now was as to his outward condition, for he excepts these bonds. He 
wishes they might all be comforted Christians as he was, but not persecuted 
Christians as he was; that they might taste as much as he did of the advantages 
that attended religion, but not so much of its crosses. They had made light 
of his imprisonment, and were in no concern for him; Festus continued him in 
bonds to gratify the Jews. Now this would have tempted many a one to wish 
them all in his bonds, that they might know what it was to be confined as he 
was, and then they would know the better how to pity him. But he was so far 
from this, that when he wished them in bonds to Christ, he desired they might 
never be in bonds for Christ. Nothing could be said more tenderly, nor with 
a better decorum. 

Thirdly. They all agree that Paul was an innocent man, and was wronged 
in this prosecution, judy 

i§ The court broke up with some precipitation; ver. 30, “when he had 
spoken” that obliging word, ver. 29, which moved them all, the king was afraid 
if he were permitted to go on he would say something yet more moving, which 
might work upon some of them to appear more in his favour than was con- 
venient, and perhaps might prevail with them to turn Christians. lhe king 
himself found his own heart begin to yield, and durst not trust himself to hear 
more; but, like Felix, dismissed Paul for this time. They ought in justice to 
have asked the prisoner, Whether he had any more to say for himself? But 
they think he has said enough; and therefore “the — rose up, and the 
governor, and Bernice, and they that sat with them,” concluding the case was 
plain and with that they contented themselves; when Paul had more to say, 
which would have made it plainer, 


2. They all concurred in an opinion of Paul’s innocency, ver. 31. The court | 


withdrew to consult of the matter, to know one another’s minds upon it; and 
they “talked among themselves,” all to the same purpose, that “ this man doth 
nothitig worthy of death.” He is not a criminal that deserves to die; nay, he 
doth nothing worthy of bonds: he is not a dangerous man, whom it is prudence 
toconfine. After this, Nero made a law for the putting of those to death who 
professed the Christian religion; but as yet there was no law of that kind 
among the Romans, and therefore no transgression, And this judgment of 
theirs is a testimony against that wicked law which Nero made not long after 
this, that Paul, the most active, zealous Christian that ever was, even by those 
that were no friends to his way, was adjudged to have “done nothing worthy 
of death or of bonds.” Thus was he made manifest in the consciences of 
those who yet would not receive his doctrine; and the clamours of the hot- 
headed Jews, who cried out, “ Away with him, it is not fit that he should live,” 
were shamed by the moderate counsels of this court. 

3. Agrippa gave his Judgment that he “might have been set at liberty, if he 
had not” himself “appealed to Cesar,” ver. 32; but by that appeal he had put 
a bar in his own door. Some think that by the’ Roman law this was true; that 
when a prisoner had appealed to the superior court, the inferior courts could 
no more discharge him than they could condemn him; and we suppose the law 
was so, if the prosecutors joined issue upon the appeal, and consented to it. 
But it doth not appear that in Paul’s case the prosecutors did so; but he was 
forced to do it to screen himself from their oat when he saw the governor did 
not take the care he ought to have done for his protection. And, therefore, 
others think that Agrippa and Festus, being unwilling to disoblige the Jews by 
setting him at liberty, made this serve for an excuse of their continuing him 
in custody, when they themselves knew they might have justified the discharging 
of him. Agrippa, that was but almost persuaded to be a Christian, proves no 
better than if he had not been at all persuaded. 

And now I cannot tell, Ist. Whether Paul repented of his having appealed 
to Cwsar, and wished he had not done it, blaming himself for it as a ae thing, 
now he saw that was the only thing that hindered his discharge. He had reason, 
perhaps, to reflect upon it with regret; and to charge himself with imprudence 
and impatience in it, and some distrust of the Divine protection. He had 
better have appealed to God than to Cesar. It confirms what Solomon saith, 
Keel. vi. 12,“ Who knows what is good for man ‘in this life?” What we think 
is for our welfare often proves to be a trap; such shortsighted creatures are 
we, and so ill-advised in leaning as we do to our own understanding. Or, 2nd. 
Whether notwithstanding this, he was satisfied in what he had done, and was 
easy in his reflections upon it. His appealing to Caesar was lawful, and what 
became a Roman citizen, and would help to make his cause considerable; and 
forasmuch as when he did it, it appeared to him as the case then stood to be 
for the best, though afterwards it appeared otherwise, he did not vex himself 
with any self-reproach in the matter, but believed there was a providence in it, 
and it would issue well at last. And besides, he was told in a vision, that he 
must bear witness to Christ at Rome, cA. xxiii. 11; and it is all one to him 
whether he goes thither a prisoner or at his liberty, he knows the counsel of 
the Lord shall stand, and saith, Let it stand; “The will of the Lord be done.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


This whole chapter is taken up with an account of Paul’s voyage towards Rome. when 
he was sent thither a prisoner by Festus the governor, upon his appeal to Ca@sar. 
I. The beginning of the voyage was well enough, it was calm and prosperous, ver. 1—8. 
Il. Paul gave them notice-of a storm coming, but could not prevail with them to lie by, 
ver. 9—11. IIL. As they pursued their voyage they met with a great deal of tem- 
pestuous "weather, which reduced them to such extremity, that they counted upon 
nothing but being cast away, ver. 12—20. IV. Paul assured them that, though they 
would not be advised by him to prevent their coming into this danger, yet by the good 
providence of God they should be brought safely through it, and none of them should 
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be lost, ver. 21—26. V. At length they were, at midnight, thrown upon an island, 
which proved to be Malta, and then they were in the utmost danger imaginable, but 
were assisted by Paul’s counsel to keep the mariners in the ship, and encouraged by 
his comforts to eat their meat, and have a good heart on it, ver. 27—36. VI. Their 
narrow escape with their lives when they came to shore, when the ship was wrecked, 
but all the persons wonderfully preserved, ver, 37—44. 


ND when it was determined 
that we should sail into Italy, 
they delivered Paul and certain 
other prisoners unto one named 
Julius, a centurion of Augustus’ 
band. 2 And entering into 
a ship of Adramyttium, we 
launched, meaning to sail by 
the coasts of Asia; one Aris- 
tarchus, a Macedonian of Thessalonica, being with 
us. 8 And the next day we touched at Sidon. And 
Julius courteously entreated Paul, and gave him 
liberty to go unto his friends to refresh himself 4 
And when we had launched from thence, we sailed 
under Cyprus, because the winds were contrary. 
5 And when we had sailed over the sea of Cilicia 
and Pamphylia, we came to Myra, a city of Lycia. 
6 And there the centurion found a ship of Alexan- 
dria sailing into Italy; and he put us therein. 7 
And when we had sailed slowly many days, and 
scarce were come over against Cnidus, the wind not 
suffering us, we sailed under Crete, over against 
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Salmone; 8 And, hardly passing it, came unto a 
place which is called The fair havens; nigh where- 
unto was the city of Lasea. 9 Now when much 
time was spent, and when sailing was now dangerous, 
because the fast was now already past, Paul admo- 
nished them, 10 And said unto them, Sirs, I per- 
ceive that this voyage will be with hurt and much 


ALEXANDRIA.—ver. 6. 


the words may have been s 2 ironically, Alford, however, renders 


the words somewhat differe_uy: “Lightly (with small trouble) art | 


thou persuading thyself that thou canst make me a Christian.” 

xxvi, 29. “I could wish to God, that wherher with ease or with 
difficulty (on my part) not only thou, but all who hear me to-day, 
might become such as I am, except only these bonds,” So Alford. 
“These bonds:” pointing to the chain by which he had been 
attached tu the soldier who guarded him, 
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xxvii. 1. When the mode and time of the journey to Italy had 
been reso.ved. ‘‘ Augustus’ band:” by this is probably meant th 
body-guard of the Emperor, chosen from the pretorian guard; ita 
members had certain privileges, and were called Augustans. It is 
not necessary to believe that this band was present in Cesarea, but 
that Julius had come from Rome on some special service. “3 

xxvii, 3, “Sidon:’’ an ancient and wealthy city of FE icle 
on the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, about twenty 
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damage, not only of the lading and ship, but also of 
our lives. 11 Nevertheless the centurion believed 
the master and the owner of the ship, more than 


those things which were spoken by Paul. 


It doth not appear how long it was after Panl’s conference with Agrippa 
that he was sent away for Rome, pursuant to his appeal to Cesar; but it is 
likely they took the first convenience they could hear of to de it. In the mean- 
time Paul is in the midst of his friends at Cesarea; they ar2 comforts to him, 
and hea blessing to them. But here we are told, 

First. How Paul was shipped off for Italy. A long voyage, but there is no 
remedy; he hath appealed to Cesar, and to Cesar he must go. “It was deter- 
mined that we should sail into Ltaly;” for to Rome they must go by sea, it 
would have been a vast way about to § by land. Hence, when the Roman 
conquest of the Jewish nation is foretold, it is said, Num. xxiv. 24, “ Ships shall 
come from Chittim,” that is, Italy, ‘and shall aftlict Eber,” that is, the Hebrews. 
It was determined by the counsel of God, before it was determined by the 
eounsel of Festus, that Paul should ge to Rome; for, whatever man intended, 
sod had work for him to do there. Now here we are told, ; 

1, Whose custody he was committed to. To “one named Julius, a centurion 
of Augustus’ band;” as Cornelius was of the Italian band, or legion, ch. x. 1. 
He had soldiers under him, that were a guard upon Paul, that he might not 
make his escape, and likewise to protect him that he might have no mischief 
done him. 

2. What bottom he embarked in. They went on boardaship of Adramyttium, 
ver. 2, a seaport of Africa, whence this ship brought African goods, and as it 
should seem, made a coasting voyage for Syria, where those goods came to a 
good market. : : § 

3. What company he had in this rorene: There were some prisoners that 
were committed to the custody of the same centurion, who probably had 
appealed to Cwsar too, or were upon some other account removed to Rome 
to be tried there, or to be examined as witnesses against some prisoners there ; 
perhaps some notorious offenders, like Barabbas, that were therefore ordered 
to be brought before the emperor himself. Paul was linked with these, as 
Christ with the thieves that were crucified with him; and was obliged to take 
his lot with them in this voyage, and we find in this chapter, ver. 42, that for 
their sakes he had like to have been killed, but for his sake they were pre- 
served. Note, It is no new thing for the innocent to be numbered carci the 
transgressors. But he had also some of his friends with him, Luke particularly, 
the penman of this book, for he puts himself in all along; we sailed into Italy 
and we launched, ver. 2. Aristarchus_a Thessalonian is particularly named, 
as being now in his company. Dr. Lightfoot thinks that Trophimus the 
Ephesian went off with him, but he left him sick at Miletum, 2 7%m., iv. 20, 
when he passed by those coasts of Asia mentioned here, ver, 2; and that there 
likewise he left Timothy. It was a comfort to Paul to have the society of some 
of his friends tn this tedious voyage, with whom he might converse freely, 
though he had so much loose, profane company about him. ‘Those that go lon 
voyages at sea are commonly necessitated to sojourn as it were in Mesech an 
Kedar, and have need of wisdom that they may do good to the bad company 
se are in, may make them better, or at least be made never the worse by 
them, 

Secondly. What course they steered, and what places they touched at ; which 
are particularly recorded for the confirming of the truth of the history to those 
who lived at that time, and could by their own knowledge tell of their being at 
such and such a place. 

1. They touched at Sidon, not far off from where they went on board; thither 
they came the next day. And that which is observable there is, that Julius the 
centurion was extraordinary civil to Paul. It is probable he knew his case, 
and was one of the chief captains or Bripcipal men that heard him plead his 
own cause before Agrippa, ch. xxv. 23, and was convinced of his innocency, 
and the injury done him; and, therefore, though he was committed to him as 
a prisoner, he treated him as a friend, as a scholar, and a gentleman, and a man 
that had an interest in heaven. He gave him liberty, while the business of the 
ship stayed it at Sidon, to go among his friends there, to refresh himself; and 
it would be a great refreshment to him. Julius herein ) ag an example to 
those in power to be respectful to those whom they find worthy of their 
respects, and in using their power to make a difference. A Joseph, a Paul, 
are not to be used as common prisoners. God herein encourageth those that 
suffer for him to trust in him; for he can put it into the hearts of those to 
befriend them from whom they least expect it; can make them to be pitied, 
nay, can make them_to be prized and valued even in the eyes of those that 
carry them captives, Ps.cvi. 46. And it is likewise an instance of Paul’s fidelity, 
that when the centurion was so civil as to give him his liberty he did not go 
about to make his escape, which he might have easily done; but, being out 
upon his parole of honour, he faithfully returns to his imprisonment. If the 
centurion be so civil as to take his word, he is so just and honest as to keep 

is word. 

2. They thence sailed under Cyprus, ver. 4._If the wind had been fair they 
had gone forward by direct sailing, and had left Cyprus on the right hand; but 
the wind not favouring them they were driven to oblique sailing with a side 
wind, and so compassed the island in a manner, and left it on the left hand. 
Sailors must do as they can, when they cannot do as they would, and make the 
best of their wind whatever point it is in; and so must we all in our passage 
over the ocean of this world. When the winds are contrary, yet we must be 
getting forward as well as we can, ‘ 

3. At a port called Myra they changed their ship; that which they were 
in, it is probable, having business no farther, they went aboard a vessel of 
Alexandria bound for Italy, ver. 5, 6. Alexandria was now the chief city 
of Egypt, and great trading there was between that city and Italy; from 
Alexandria they carried corn to Rome, and the East India goods and Vora 
which they imported at the Red sea, they exported again to all parts of the 
Mediterraneat,, and especially to Italy. And it was a particular favour shewed 
to the Alexandrian ships in the ports of Italy that they were not obliged to 
Btrike sail, as other ngs de were, when they came into port. 

4. With much ado they made the Fair Havens, a port of the island of Crete. 
ver. 7,8. They sailed-slowly many days, being becalmed, or having the wind 
against them. It was a great while before they made the point of Cnidus, a 
port of Caria, and were forced to sail under Crete, as before under Cyprus; 
much difficulty they met with in peeing by Salmone, a promontory on the 
eastern shore of the island of Crete, ‘Though the voyage hitherto was net 
tempestuous, yet it was very tedious. Thus many, that are not driven back- 
ward in their affairs by cross providences, yet sail slowly, and do not get forward 
by favourable providences. And ey good Christians make this complaint in 
the concerns of their souls, thai they do not rid ground in their way to heaven 
but have much ado to =p their ground; they move with many stops and 
pauses, and lie a great while wind-bound. Observe, The place they came to 
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was called the Fair Havens, Travellers say it is known to this day by the 
same name; and that it answers the name from the pleasantness of its situation 
and prospect. And yet, Ist. It was not the harbour they were bound for, 
it was a fair haven, but it was not their haven. Whatever ayreeable circum- 
stances we may be in in this world, we must remember we ure not at home, and 
therefore we must arise and depart; for though it be a fair haven it is not the 
desired haven, Ps. evii. 30. 2nd. It was not a commodious haven to winter in, 
so it is said, ver. 12; it had a fine prospect, but it lay exposed to the weather. 
Note, Every fair haven is not a safe haven; nay, there may be most danger 
where tiere is most pleasure. 

Thirdly. What advice Paul gave them with reference to that part of their 
voyage they had before them; and it was to be content to winter where they 
were, and not to think of stirring till a better season of the year. 

1. It was now a bad time for sailing. They had lost a deal of time while they 
were struggling with contrary winds. “Sailing was now dangerous, because 
the fast was already past,” that is, the famous yearly fast of the Jews, the day 
of atonement, which was on the tenth day of the seventh month, a day to aftlict 
the soul with fasting; it was about the 20th of our September. That yearly 
fast was very religiously observed; but (which is strange) we never have any 


‘mention made in all the Scripture history of the observation of it, unless it be 
| meant here, where it serves only to describe the season of the year. Michaelmas 
| is reckoned by mariners as bad a time of the year to be at sea in as any other; 
| they complain of their Michaelmas blasts. it 


n It was that time now with these 
distressed voyagers ; the harvest was past, the summer was ended; they had not 
only lost time but lost the opportunity. 

2. Paul_put them in mind of it, and gave them notice of their danger; 
ver. 10, “1 perceive,” either by notice from God, or by observing their wilful 
resolution to prosecute the voyage, notwithstanding the peril of the season, 
that “this voyage will be with hurt and much damage ;” you that have effects 
on board are likely to lose them, and it will be a miracle of mercy if our lives be 
given us for a prey. There were some good men in the ship, and many more 
ill men; but in things of this nature “ all things come alike to all, and there is 
one event to the righteous and to the wicked.” If both be in the same ship, 
they both are in the same danger. 

3. They would not be advised by Paul in this matter, ver. 11. They thought 
him impertinent in interposing in an affair of this nature, who did not under- 
stand navigation; and the centurion to whom it was referred to determine it, 
though himself a passenger, yet, being a man in authority, he takes upon him 
to overrule, eve he had not been oftener at sea perhaps than Paul, nor was 
better acquainted with these seas; for Paul had ms a the Gospel in Crete, 
Tit. i. 5; and knew the several parts of the island well enough. ut the cen- 
turion gave more regard to.the opinion of the master and owner of the ship 
than to Paul’s. For every man is to be credited in his own profession ordi- 
narily ; but such a man as Paul, who was so intimate with heaven, was rather 
to be regarded in seafaring matters than the most celebrated sailors. ‘Those 
know not what dangers they run themselves into who will be governed more 
by human prudence than by Divine revelation. The centurion was very civil to 
Paul, ver. 3, and yet would not be governed by his advice. Note, Many will 
shew respect to good ministers that will not take their advice, #’ze. xxxiii. 31. 


12 And because the haven was not commodious 
to winter in, the more part advised to depart thence 
also, if by any means they might attain to Phenice, 
and there to winter; which is an haven of Crete, and 
lieth toward the south west and north west. 13 And 
when the south wind blew softly, supposing that they 
had obtained their purpose, loosing thence, they sailed 
close by Crete. 14 But not long after there arose 
against it a tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon. 
15 And when the ship was caught, and could not 
bear up into the wind, we let her drive. 16 And 
running under a certain island which is called Clauda, 
we had much work to come by the boat: 17 Which 
when they had taken up, they used helps, under- 
girding the ship; and, fearing lest they should fall 
into the quicksands, strake sail, and so were driven, 
18 And we being exceedingly tossed with a tempest, 
19 And the 
third day we cast out with our own hands the tack- 
ling of the ship. 20 And when neither sun nor stars 
in many days appeared, and no small tempest lay on 
us, al hope that we should be saved was then taken 
away. 

In these verses we have, 

First. ‘he ship putting to sea again, and pursuing her voyage at first with a 
promising gale. Observe, f 

1. What induced them to leave the Fair Havens. It was because they thought 
the harbour not commodious to winter in; it was pleasant enough in the sum- 
mer, but. in the winter they lay bleak. Or perhaps it was upon some .ther 
account incommodious; provisions perhaps were scarce and dear there, and 
they run upon a mischief to avoid an inconvenience, as we often do. Some of 
the ship’s crew, or of the council that was called to advise in this matter, were 
for staying there, rather thai venturing to sea now the weather was so uncertain. 
It is better to be safe in an incommodious harbour than to be lost in a tempes- 
tuous sea. But they were outvoted when it was ent to the question, and the 
“more part advised to depart thence also;” yet they aimed not to go far, but 


only to another port of the same island, here call Phenice, and some think it was 
so called because the Phoenicians frequented it much, the merchants of ‘Tyre 


north of Tyre. It was given to the tribe of Asher, but never con- 
quered. ‘To refresh himself :” “to enjoy the benefit of their care,” 

xxvii. 46. ‘‘ Under Cyprus:” near the island, between it and Asia 
Minor, and over the whole sea, off Cilicia and Pamphylia, ‘“ Myra,” 


‘at that time a flourishing sea-port of Lycia, was two or three miles 


from the sea, but on a river navigable to the city; its harbour was 
Andriace. “Ship of Alexandria:” Alford suggests that this ship had 
been prevented taking the direct course to Italy by the prevailing 


westerly winds. From verse 38 we learn that part, at least, of the 
cargo consisted of wheat; Egypt at that time being one of the 
granaries of Italy. 

xxvii. 7. “ Scarce :” rather, “ with difficulty.” “Cnidus:” acityin 
Caria, on a promontory of that name. With a fair wind the distance 
from Myra might have been accomplished in one day. ‘“ Crete:” the 
modern Candia, a large island in the Mediterranean. ‘ Unless sha 
had put into that harbour (Cnidus) and waited for a fair wind, hew' 
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and Sidon. It is here described to lie toward the south-west and north-west. 
Probably the haven was between two promontories, or juttings-out of land 
into the sea, one of which pointed to the north-west, and the other to the south- 
west, by which it was guarded against the east winds. Thus hath the wisdom 
of the Creator provided for the relief and safety of them who “go down to the 
sea in ships, and do business in great waters. n vain had nature provided for 
us the waters to sail on, if it had not likewise provided for us natural harbours 


ake shelter in. J 

ee dele encouragement they had at first to pursue their voyage. They set out 
with a fair wind; ver. 13, “the south wind blew softly,” upon which they flat- 
tered themselves with hope that they should gain their point, and so they sailed 
close by the coast of Crete, and were not afraid of running upon the rocks or 
quicksands, because the wind blew so gently. Those who put to sea with never 
so fair a gale know not what storms they may yet meet with ; and therefore 
must not be secure, nor take it for granted that they have obtained their pur- 
yose, when so many accidents may happen to cross their purpose. Let not 
1im that girdeth on the harness boast as though he had put it off.” 

Secondly. Th« ship in a storm presently, a dreadful storm. They looked at 
second causes, and took their measures from the favourable hints they gave, and 
imagined that, because the south wind now blew softly, it would always blow so 
and in confidence of that they ventured to sea, but are soon made sensible o 
their folly in giving more credit to a smiling wind than to the word of God 
in Paul’s mouth, by which they had fair warning given them of a storm, Ob- 
serve, : : 

1. What their danger and distress was. Ist. “There arose against them a 
tempestuous wind,” which was not only contrary to them and directly in their 
teeth, so that they could not get forward, but a violent wind that raised the 
waves, like that which was sent forth in pursuit of Jonah, though Paul was 
following God, and going on in his duty, and not as Jonah, running away from 
God and his duty. This wind the sailors called Euroclydon, a north-east wind, 
which upon those seas perhaps was observed to be in a particular manner 
troublesome and dangerous. It was a sort of a whirlwind, for the ship is said 
to be caught by it, ver. 12. It was God that commanded this wind to rise, 
designing to bring glory to himself, and reputation to Paul out of it; storm 

winds being brought out of his treasuries, Ps. exxxv. 7; they fulfil his wor 

Ps. exlviii. 8. 2nd. The ship was exceedingly tossed, ver. 18; it was kicked 
like a football from wave to wave; and, as it is elegantly described, Ps. cvii. 26, 27, 
it and its passengers “ mount up to the heavens, go down again to the depths, 
reel to and fro, stagger like a drunken man, and are at their wit’s end.” The ship 
could not possibly bear up into the wind, could not make her way in opposition 
to the wind, and therefore they folded up their sails, which in such a storm 
would endanger them rather than do them any service, and so let the ship drive, 
let it go wherever the wind hurries it. Non quo voluit, sed quo rapit impetus 
unde,— Not whither it would, but whither it was impelled by the impetuous 
waves.’— Ovid. Trist. I } 
wher this tempest rose, and thought they should presently be in a quiet haven, 
and were pleasing themselves with the thought of it, and of wintering there, 
and. lo, of a sudden they are in distress. } : 
trembling, and never expect a perfect security nor a perpetual serenity till we 
come to heaven. 3rd. They saw neither sun nor stars for many days. ‘This made 
the tempest the more terrible, that they were all in the dark; and the use of 
the loadstone for the directing of sailors not. being then found out, so that they 


had no guide at all when they could see neither sun nor stars, made the case the | 


more hazardous. ‘Thus melancholy sometimes is the condition of the people of 
God upon a spiritual account; they walk in darkness, and have no light ; neither 
sun nor stars appear; they cannot dwell, nay, they cannot fasten, upon any 
thing comfortable or encouraging. ‘Thus it may be with them, and yet light is 
sown forthem. 4th. They had abundance of winter weather; “no small tem- 
pest.” xeuaw ox ddéyos, cold, rain, and snow, and all the rigours of that season 
of the year, so that they were ready to perish for cold; and all this continued 
many days. See what hardships those many times undergo that are much at sea, 
besides the hazards of life they run; and yet, to get gain, there are still those 
who make nothing of all this; and it is an instance of the wisdom of Divine 
Providence, that it disposeth some to this employment, notwithstanding the 
difficulties that attend it, for the keeping u 
and the isles of the Gentiles particularly. nd Zebulun can as heartily rejoice 
in his going out as Issachar in his tents. And perhaps Christ therefore chose 
iat Eom among seafaring men, because they had been used to endure 
ardness. 

2. What means they used for their own relief. They betook themselves to 
all the poor shifts (for I can call them no better) that sailors in distress have 
recourse to. Ist. When they could not make head against the wind, they let 
the ship run adrift, finding it was to no purpose to ply either the oar or the sail. 
When it is fruitless to struggle, it is wisdom to vila: 2nd. They nevertheless 
did what they could to avoid the present danger. There was a little island 
ealled Clauda, and when they were near that, though they could not pursue 
their voyage, they took care to prevent their shipwreck, and therefore so ordered 
their matters that they did not run against the island, but quietly ran under it, 
ver, 16. 3rd. When they were afraid they could searce save the ship, they were 
busy to save the boat, which they did with much ado. They had “ much work 
to come by the boat,” ver. 16, but at last they took it up, ver. 17. That might be 
of use in any exigence, and therefore they made hard shift to get it into the ship 
to them. 4th. They used means which were proper enough in those times, when 
the art of navigation was far short.of the perfection it is now come to; the 
undergirded the ship, ver. 17. They bound the ship, under the bottom of it, wit 
strong cables, to keep it from bulging in the extremity of the tempest. 5th. For 
fear of falling into the quicksands, they struck sail, and then let the ship go as it 
would. It is strange how a ship will live at sea, (so they express it,) even in 
very AS pe weather, if it have but sea-room; and when the sailors cannot 
make the shore it is their interest to keep as far off it as they can. 6th. The 
next day they lightened the ship of its cates, threw the goods and merchandises 
overboard, as Jonah’s mariners did, Jonah i. 5: being willing rather to be poor 
without them than to perish with them. “Skin for skin, and all that a man 
hath will he give for his life.” See what the wealth of this world is; how much 
soever it is courted as a blessing, the time may come when it will be a burthen, 
not ouly too heavy to be carried safe of itself, but heavy enough to sink him that 
has it. Riches are often “kept by the owners thereof to their hurt,” Heel. v. 13, 
and parted with to their good. ut see the folly of the children of this world; 
they can be prodigal of their goods when it is for the saving of their lives, and 
yet how sparing of them in works of piety and charity. and in suffering for 
Christ, though they are told by Eternal ‘l'ruth itself that those shall be recom- 
pensed more than a thousand-fold in the resurrection of the just. They went 


It is probable they were very near the haven of Phenice | 


Let us therefore always rejoice with | 


of commerce among the nations, | 
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upon a principle of faith, who “took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, know- j 


ing in themselves that they had in heaven a better and a more enduring sub- 
stance,” Heb. x. 34. _Any man will rather make shipwreck of his goods than of 
his life, but many will rather make shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience 
than of their goods. 7th. The third day they “cast out the tackling of the ship ;” 
the utensils of it, armamenta, so some render it, as if it were a ship of force, 
With us it is common to heave the guns overboard in the extremity of a storm; 
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but what heavy artillery they had then whick it was necessary to lighten the 
ship of, 1 do not know; and question whether it were not then a vulgar error 
among seamen thus to throw every thing into the sea, even that which would be 
of great use in a storm, and no great weight. 

3. The despair which at last they were brought to; ver. 20, “ail hope that 
we should be saved was then taken away.” The storm continued, and they saw 
no symptoms of its abatement. We have known very blustering weather to 
continue for some weeks. The means they had used were ineffectual, so that 
they were at their wit’s end; and such was the consternation that this melan- 
choly prospect put them into, that they had no heart either to eat or drink. 
They had provision enough on board, yer. 38, but such bondage were they under 
through fear of death, that they could not admit the supports of life. Why 
did not Paul, by the power of Christ, and in his name, lay this storm? Why 
did he not say to the winds and waves, “ Peace, be still,” as his Master hau 
done? Surely it was because the apostles wrought miracles for the confirma- 
Hall a their doctrine, not for the serving of a turn for themselves or their 
riends. 


21 But after long abstinence Paul stood forth in 
the midst of them, and said, Sirs, yé should have 
hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from Crete, 
and to have gained this harm and loss. 22 And 
now I exhort you to be of good cheer: for there 
shall be no loss of any man’s life among you, but of 
the ship. 23 For there stood by me this night the 
angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, 24 
Saying, Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought 
before Czesar: and, lo, God hath given thee all 
them that sail with thee. 25 Wherefore, sirs, be 
of good cheer: for I believe God, that it shall be 
even as it was told me. 26 Howbeit we must be 
cast upon a certain island. 27 But when the four- 
teenth night was come, as we were driven up and 
down m Adria, about midnight the shipmen deemed 
that they drew near to some country; 28 And 
sounded, and found z twenty fathoms: and when 
they had gone a little further, they sounded again, 
and found zé fifteen fathoms. 29 Then fearing lest 
we should have fallen upon rocks, they cast four 
anchors out of the stern, and wished for the day. 
30 And as the shipmen were about to flee out of the 
ship, when they had let down the boat into the sea, 
under colour as though they would have cast anchors 
out of the foreship, 31 Paul said to the centurion 
and to the soldiers, Except these abide in the ship, 
ye cannot be saved. 32 Then the soldiers cut off 
the ropes of the boat, and let her fall off. 33 And 
while the day was coming on, Paul besought them 
all to take meat, saying, This day is the fourteenth 
day that ye have tarried and continued fasting, 
having taken nothing. 84 Wherefore I pray you 
to take some meat: for this is for your health: for 
there shall not an hair fall from the head of any of 
you. 35 And when he had thus spoken, he took 
bread, and gave thanks to God in presence of 
them all: and when he had broken i, he began to 
eat. 36 Then were they all of good cheer, and they 
also took some meat. 87 And we were in all in the 
ship two hundred threescore and sixteen souls. 38 
And when they had eaten enough, they lightened 
the ship, and cast out the wheat into the sea, 39 
And when it was day, they knew not the land: but 
they discovered a certain creek with a shore, into the 
which they were minded, if it were possible, to thrust 
in the ship. 40 And when they had taken up the 


re 


only course was to run under the lee of Crete, in the direction of 
Salmone, which is the eastern extremity of that island.” 

xxvii. 8. “Hardly:” with difficulty. “The voyage was thence 
continued along the southern shore of the island, and the ship was 
constantly struggling with the wind and waves until it reached a 
place called Fair Havens, not far from the city named Lasea” 
(Lechler), 

— 9. “The fast: ” the great day of atonement, which occurred 


‘describes the violence of the wind. 


about the close of September or the beginning of October, soon after 
which navigation was suspended in those waters. eed 
xxvii. 14, “ Arose against it:” rather, “beat down it”—i.e., Crete; 
beat down from the high lands forming the coast. ‘'Tempestuous :” 
“‘typhonic,” from typhon, a whirlwind or hurricane. The word 
* Euroclydon :”’ the true reading 
appears to be ‘ Euro-aquilo ’’--i.e., north-east; this word describing 
the direction of the wind, ae s 
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anchors, they committed themselves unto the sea, and 
loosed the rudder bands, and hoised up the mainsail 
to the wind, and made toward shore. 41 And falling 
into a place where two seas met, they ran the ship 
aground ; and the forepart stuck fast, and remained 
unmoveable, but the hinder part was broken with the 
violence of the waves. 42 And the soldiers’ counsel 
was to kill the prisoners, lest any of them should 


swim out, and escape. 43 But the centurion, willing 


to save Paul, kept them from thet purpose; and 
commanded that they which could swim should cast 
themselves first into the sea, and get to land: 44 And 
tle rest, some on boards, and some on broken pieces 
of the ship. And so it came to pass, that they 
escaped all safe to land. 


We have here the issue of the distress of Paul and his fellow-travellers. 
They escaped with their lives, and that was all, and that was for Paul’s sake. 
We are here told, ver. 37, what number there were on board, mariners, mer- 
chants, soldiers, prisoners, and other passengers, in all two hundred and seventy- 
six souls. This is taken notice of to make us the more concerned for them in 
reading the story, that they were such a considerable number, whose lives were 
now in the utmost jeopardy, and one Paul among them worth more than all 
the rest. We left them in despair, giving up themselves for gone: whether they 
called every man on his God, as Jonah’s mariners did, we are not told. It is 
well if the laudable practice in a storm was not gone out of fashion, and made a 
jest of. However, Paul among these seamen was not like Jonah among his, the 
cause of the storm, but the comforter in the storm, and as much a credit to the 
28 hg ope of an apostle as Jonah was a blemish to his character as a prophet. 

ow here we have, 

First. The encouragement Paul gave them, by assuring them, in the name of 
God, that their lives should all be saved, then when in human appearance “al! 
hope that they should be saved was taken away.” Paul rescued them from their 
despair first, that they might not die of that, and starve themselves in that, and 
then they were in a fair way to be rescued from their distress. “‘ After long 
abstinence,’ as if they were resolved not to eat till they knew whether they 
should live or die, “ Paul stood forth in the midst of them.” During the distress 
hitherto Paul hid himself among them, was one of the crowd, helped with the 
rest to throw out the tackling, ver. 19, but now he distinguished himself, and, 
though a prisoner, undertook to be their counsellor and comforter. 

1. ile reproves them for not taking his advice. which was to stay where they 
were in the road of Lasea; ver. 8, “ Ye should have hearkened to me, and not 
have loosed from Crete,” where we might have made a shift to winter well 
enough, and then we should “not have gained this harm and loss;” that is, we 
should have escaped it. Harm and loss in the world, if sanctified to us, may be 
truly said to be gain; for if they wean us from present things, and awaken us 
to think of a future state, we are truly gainers by them. bserve, They did 
not hearken to Paul when he warned them of their danger, and yet, if they will 
but acknowledge their folly, and repent of it, he will speak comfort and relief 
to them now they are in danger. So compassionate is God to those that are in 
misery, though they peo themselves into it by their own incogitaney, nay, by 
their own wiltulness and contempt of admonition. Paul, before his comfort, 
will first make them sensible of their sin in not hearkening to him, by upbraid- 
ing them with their rashness; and probably, when he tells them of their gaining 
harm and loss, he reflects upon what they promised themselves by proceeding 
in their voyage, that they should gain so much time, gain this and the other 
point: but, saith he, you have gained nothing but harm and loss; how will you 
answer it? ‘That which they are blamed for is their loosing from Crete, where 
they were safe. Note, Most people bring themselves into inconvenience because 
they do not know when they are well, but gain harm and loss by aiming against 
advice to mend themselves. 4 

2. He assures them that, though they should lose the ship, yet they should 
none of them lose their lives. You see your folly in not being ruled by me; he 
doth not say, now therefore expect to fare accordingly, you may thank your- 
selves if you be all lost. They that will not be counselled cannot be helped. 
No, yet now there is hope in Israel concerning this thing; your case is sad, but 
it is not desperate; “now [ exhort you to be of good cheer.” ‘Thus we say to 
sinners that are convinced of their sin and folly, and begin to see and bewail 
their error, ‘‘ You should have hearkened unto us,” and should have had nothing 
to do with sin; yet now we “exhort you to be of good cheer:” though you 
would not take our advice when we said, Do not presume, yet take it now when 
we say, Do not despair. They had given up the cause, and would use no 
farther means, because “all hope that they should be saved was taken away.” 
Now Paul quickens them to bestir themselves yet in working for their own 
safety, by telling them that, if they would resume their vigour, they should 
secure their lives. He gives them this assurance when they were brought to the 
last extremity, for now it would be doubly welcome to them to be told that not 
a life should be lost, when they were ready to conclude they must inevitably be 
all lost. He tells them, Ist. That the 
Those who were interested in that and the goods were probably those greater 
part that were pushing forward the voyage, and running the venture, notwith- 
standing Paul’s admonition, and they are made to pay for their rashness : their 
ship shall be wrecked. And many a stately, strong, rich, gallant ship is lost in 
the mighty waters in_a little time; for “ vanity of vanities, all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” But, 2nd. Not. a life shall be lost. This would be good 
news to those that were ready to die for fear of dying, and whuse guilty con- 
sciences made death look very terrible to them. aon 

3. He tells them what ground he had for this assurance ; that it is not a banter 
upon them to put them into humour, nor a human conjecture, but he has a 
Divine revelation for it, and is as confident of it as that God is true, being fully 
satisfied that he has his word for it. An angel of God appeared to him in the 
night, and told him that for his saka they should all be pr-served, ver. 23—25, 
which would double the mercy of their preservation, that they should have it 
not only by providence, but by promise, and as a particular favour to Paul, Now 

ob eive here, ' 


(oe Se 


xxvii. 15. “The ship being hurried away (borne along), and being 

unable to bear up against or face the wind, giving up (either ourselves 
or the ship), we were driven along.” ; 
* xxvii. 16. “Clauda:” a small island to the south-west of Crete. 
«We were scarcely able to make ourselves masters of the boat ; i 
the small boat which was usually towed behind the ship. “The diffi- 
culty they had in securing the boat was owing not only to the 
storm, but because it must have been filled with water. 


must count upon the loss of the ship.” 
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Ist. The solemn profession Paul makes of relation to God, the God from 
whom he had this favourable intelligence ; It is he “ whose | am, and whom I 
serve.” He looks upon Ged, First. As his rightful owner, that has a sovereign, 
incontestable title to him, and dominion over him, “ Whose I am.” Because 
“God made us, and not we ourselves,” therefore we are not our own, but his, 
His we are by creation, for he made us; by preservation, for he maintains us; 
by redemption, for he bought us. We are more his than our own. Secondly’ 
As his sovereign ruler and master; that, having given him being, has right to 
give him law, “ Whom I serve.” Because his we are, therefore we are bound to 
serve him, to devote ourselves to his honour, and employ ourselves in his work. 
It is Christ that Paul here has an eye to; he is God, and the angels are his, and 
go on his errands. Paul often calls himself a servant of Jesus Christ: he is his, 
and him he serves, both as a Christian and as an apostle. He doth not say, 
Whose we are, and whom we serve, for the most that were present were 
strangers to him, but, Whose lam, and whom I serve, whatever others do. Nay, 
whom If am now in the actual service of. going to Rome, not as you are upon 
worldly business, but to appear as a witness for Christ. Now this he tells 
the company, that seeing their relief coming from his God, whose he was, and 
whom he served, they might thereby be drawn in to take him for their God, 
and to serve him likewise; for the same reason Jonah said to his mariners 
“1 fear the Lord, the God of heaven, which has made the sea and the dry land,® 
Jonah i. 9. 

2nd. ‘The account he gives of the vision he had. “There stood by me this 
night an angel of God,” a Divine messenger, who had used formerly to bring him 
messages from heaven ; he stood by him, visibly appeared to him, probably w hen 
he was awake upon his bed. Though he was “afar off upon the sea,” Ps. lxv. 5, 
“in the uttermost parts of the sea,” Ps. exxxix. 9, yet that cannot intercept his 
communion with God, nor deprive him of the benefit of Divine visits. Thee 
he can direct a prayer to God, and thither God can direct an angel to him. He 
knows not where he is himself, yet God’s angel knows where to find him out. 
The ship is tossed with winds and waves, hurried to and fro with the utmost 
violence, and yet the angel finds a way into it. No storms or tempests can 
hinder the conimunications of God’s favour to his people, for he is avery present 
help, a help at hand, even when “the sea roars and is troubled,” Ps. xlvi. 1, 3. 
We suppose that Paul, being a prisoner, had not a cabin of his own in the ship, 
much less a bed in the captain’s cabin, but was put down into the hold,—any dark 
or dirty plave was thought good enough for him,in common with the rest of the 
prisoners,—and yet there the angel of God stood by him. Meanness and poverty 
set none at a distance from God and his favour. Jacob, when he has no pillow 
but a stone, no curtains but the clonds, yet has a vision of angels. Paul had this 
vision but this last night. He had himself been assured by a former vision that 
he should go to Rome, ch. xxiii. 11, from which he might infer that he himself 
eer be safe; but he has this fresh vision to assure bist of the safety of those 
with him. 

3rd. The encouragements that were given him in the vision, ver. 24. First. 
He is forbidden to fear. Though all about him are at their wit’s end, and lost in 
despair, yet, “Fear not, Paul.” “ Fear not their fear, nor be afraid,” Jsa. viii, 12. 
“ Let the sinners in Zion be afraid,” but let not the saints be afraid, no, not at 
sea in a storm, for “the Lord of hosts is with them, and their place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks,” Jsa. xxxiii. 14, 16. Secondly. He is assured 
that for his part he shall come safe to Rome. “ Thou must be brought before 
Cesar.” As the rage of the most potent enemies, so the rage of the most stormy 
sea, cannot prevail against God’s witnesses till they have finished their tes- 
timony. Paul must be preserved in this danger, for he is reserved for farther 
service. This is comfortable to the faithful servants of God in straits and diffi- 
culties, that as long as God has any work for them to do their lives shall be pro- 
longed. Thirdly. That for his sake all that were in the ship with him should be 
delivered too from perishing in this storm. “ God hath given thee all them that 
sail with thee.” This angel that was ordered to bring him this message could 
have singled him out from this wretched crew, and those that were his friends 
too, and have carried them safe to shore, and haye left the rest to perish, because 
they would not take Paul’s counsel. But God chooseth rather, by preservin 
them all for his sake, to shew what great blessings good men are to the world, 
than by delivering him only to shew how good men are distinguished from the 
world. ‘“ God hath given thee all them that sail with thee;” that is, spares 
them, in answer to thy prayers, or for thy sake. Sometimes good men deliver 
“neither sons nor ane 2 srhapaae but their own souls only,” #ze. xiv. 18; but Paul 
here delivers a whole ship’s crew, almost three hundred souls. Note, God often 
spares wicked people for the sake of the godly, as Zoar for Lot’s sake, and as 


, Sodom might have been, if there had been ten righteous persons in it. The good 


people are hated and persecuted in the world as if they were not worthy to live 
In it, yet really it is for their sakes that the world stands. If Paul had thrust 
himself needlessly into ill company, he might justly have been cast away with 
them, but God ealling him into it they are preserved with him. And it is inti- 
mated that it was a great favour to Paul, and he looked upon it to be so, that 
others were saved for his sake: They are given thee. There is no greater satis- 
faction to a good man than to know that he is a public blessing. 

4. He comioete them with the same comforts wherewith he himself was com- 
forted; ver. 25, ‘ Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer,’ you shall see even this 
will end well; “for I believe God,” and depend upon his word, “that it shall 
be even as it was told me.” He would not a yh them to give credit to that 
which he did not himself give credit to; and therefore, solemnly professeth 
that he believes it himself, and the belief of it makes him easy. I doubt not 
but it shall be “as it was told me.” ‘Thus he “ mis ie not at the promise of 
God through unbelief.” Hath God spoken, and shall he not make it good? No 
doubt he can, no doubt he will, for “he is not a man that he should lie.” And 
shall it be as God hath said? Then “be of good cheer,” be of good courage. 
God is ever faithful, and therefore let all that have an interest in his promise 
be ever cheerful. If with God saying and doing are not two things, then with 
us believing aud enjoying should not. is te F 

5. He gives them a sign, telling them particularly what this tempestuous 
voyage would issue in; ver. 26, “ We must be cast upon a certain island;” and 
that will both break the ship and save the passengers, and so the prediction 
in both respects will be fulfilled. The pilot had quitted his post; the —_ 
was left torun at random; they knew not what latitude they were in, muc 
less how to steer their course; and yet Providence undertakes to bring them to 
an island that shall be arefuge for them. When the church of God like this 
ship is tossed with tempests and not comforted, when “there is none to guide 
her of all her sons,” yet God can bring her safe to shore, and will do it. 

Secondly. Their coming at length to an anchor upon an unknown shore, 

er. 27—29. " ‘ 

i i They had been a full fortnight in the storm continually expecting death. 
The fourteenth night, and not sooner, they came near land, They were that 
night “driven up and down in Adria,” not in the Adriatie gulf, on which 
Venice stands, but in the Adriatic sea, a part of the Mediterranean containing 
both the Sicilian and Ionian seas, and extending to the African shore. In this 
sea they were tossed, and knew not whereabouts they were. 

2. About midnight the mariners apprehended that they drew near to som 
shore, which confirmed what Paul ha told them, that they must_be driven 
A he 


~ 


xxvii. 17. “Helps:” props or stays to strengthen the ship. 
“Yc ‘frap’ (undergird) a ship is to pass four or five turns of a large 
cable-laid rope round the hull or frame of a ship” (Alford). 
“he quicksands:” the greater and less Syrtis, two sandbanks off 
the coast of Africa, “Strake sail:” hardly, for this would deprive 
them of the only means of escaping from the quicksands, some sail 
being necessary ; but “lowering the gear ”—i.e., sending down upon 
the deck the gear connected with the fair-weather sails, spe as 
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some island. To try whether it was so or no they sounded, in order to their 
finding the depth of the water, for the water would be shallower as they drew 
nearer to shore. By the first experiment they found they drew twenty fathoms 
deep of water, and by the next, fifteen fathoms, which was a demonstration that 
they were near some shore. God hath wisely ordered such a natural notice to 
sailors in the dark, that they may be cautious. r 

3. They took the hint, and, fearing rocks near the shore, they “cast anchor, 
and wished for the day.” ‘hey durst not go forward for fear of rocks, and yet 
would not go back in hope of shelter; but they would wait for the morning, 
and heartily wished for it: who can blame them when the affair came to a 
crisis? When they had light there was no land to be seen. Now there was 
land near them they had no light to see it by, no marvel then they wished for 
day. When those that fear God walk in darkness, and have no light, yet let 
them not say, the Lord has forsaken them, or their God has forgotten them, 
but let them do as these mariners did, cast anchor and wish for the day, and be 
assured that the day will dawn. Hope is “an anchor of the soul, sure and 
stedfast, entering into that within the veil.” Hold fast by that, think not of 
putting to sea again, but abide by Christ, and wait “till the day break, and the 
shadows flee away.” - f , 

Thirdly. The defeating of the sailors’ attempt to quit the ship. Here was a 
new danger added to their distress, which they narrowly escaped. Observe, 

1, The treacherous design of the shipmen; and that was to leave the sinking 
ship; which, though a piece of wisdom in others, yet in those that were in- 
trusted with the conduct of it it was the basest fraud that could be, ver. 30. 
They were about to flee out of the ship, concluding no other but that when it 
ran ashore it must be broken all to pieces. Having the command of the boat, 
the project was to get all of them into that, and so save themselves, and leave 
all the rest to perish. To cover this vile design they pretended they would 
east anchors out of the foreship, or carry them farther off, and in order to that 
they let down the boat, which they had taken in, ver. 16, 17; and were going 
into it, having agreed among themselves when they were in to make straight for 
the shore. The treacherous seaman, like the treacherous shepherd, flees when 
he sees the danger coming, and there is most need of his help, Jno. x. 12. Then 
true is that of Solomon, “confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble 
is like a broken tooth or a foot out of joint.” Let us therefore cease from man. 
Paul had in God’s name assured them that they should come safe to land, but 
they will rather trust their own refuge of lies than God’s word of truth, 

2. Paul’s discovery of it, and  sbieoi era against it, ver. 31. They all saw 
them preparing to go into the boat, but were deceived by the pretence they 
made; only Paul saw through it, and gave notice to the centurion and the 
soldiers coticerning it, and told them plainly, “ Except these abide in the ship ye 
cannot he saved.” ‘The skill of a mariner is seen in a storm, and in the distress 
of the ship, then is the proper time for him to exert himself. Now the greatest 
difficulty of all was before them; and therefore the shipmen are now more 
necessary than ever yet. It was indeed not by any skill of theirs that they were 
brought to land, for it was quite beyond their skill; but now they are near 
land, they must use their art to bring the - to it. Jen God has done that 
for us which we could not, we must then in his strength help ourselves. _Paul 
speaks humanly when he saith, “ Ye cannot be saved, except these abide in the 
ship,” and doth not at all weaken the assurances he had divinely given that they 
should infallibly be saved. God, that appointed the end, that they should be 
saved, appointed the means, that they should be saved by the help of these ship- 
men; though, if they had gone off, no doubt God would have made his word 
rood some other way. Paul speaks as a prudent man, not as a prophet, when 

e saith, These are necessary to your preservation. Duty is ours, events are 
God’s; and we do not trust God, but tempt him, when we say we put ourselves 
under his protection, and do not use proper means, such as are within our 
power, for our own preservation. : 

3. The effectual defeating of it by the soldiers, ver. 32. It was no time to 
stand arguing the case with the shipmen; and therefore they made no more ado 
but cut the ropes of the boat; and, though it might otherwise have done them 
service in their present distress, they chose rather to let it fall off, and lose it, 
than suffer it to do them this disservice; and now the shipmen, being forced to 
stay in the ship, whether they would or no, are forced likewise to work for the 
safety of the ship as hard as they could, because, if the rest perish, they must 
perish with them. 

Fourthiy. The new life which Paul put into the company, by his cheerful 
inviting them to take some refreshment, and the repeated assurances given 
them that they should all-of them have their lives given them for a prey. 
Happy they who had such a one as Paul in their company, who not only had 
correspondence with heaven, but was of a hearty lively spirit with those about 
him; that sharpened the countenance of his friend, as iron sharpens iron. Such 
a friend in distress, when without are fightings and within there are fears, is 
a friend indeed. ‘“ Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart: so doth the sweet- 
ness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel,” Pr. xxvii. 9; such was Paul's here 
to his companions in tribulation. The day was coming on. They that wish for 
the day, let them wait a while and they have what they wish for. ‘The dawning 
of the day revived them a little, and then Paul got them together. 

1. He chid them for their neglect of Heep lease that they had so far given 
way to fear and despair as to forget or not to mind their food. ‘This is the 
fourteenth day that ye have tarried and continued fasting, having taken no- 
thing ;” and that is not well, ver. 33. Not that they had all, or any of them, 
continued fourteen days without any food, but they had not any set meal as 
they used to have, of all that time; they ate very little, next nothing. 
have continuing fasting, that is, you have lost your stomach; you have had no 
appetite at all to your food, nor any relish of it, through prevailing fear and 
Fs A very disconsolate state is thus expressed, Ps. cil. 4, “ 1 forget to eat 
my bread.” It is a sin to starve the body and to deny it its necessary support,— 
he is an unnatural man indeed that hateth his own flesh, and doth not nourish 
and cherish it; and a sore evil under the sun to have a sufficiency of the good 
things of this life, and not to have power to use them, Feel. vi. 2. And if this 
arise from the sorrow of the world, and from any inordinate fear or trouble, it is 
so far from excusing it, that it is another sin; it is discontent, it is distrust of 
God; it is all.wrong. What folly is it to die for fear of dying! but thus the 
sorrow of the world works death, while joy in God is life and peace in the 
greatest distresses and dangers. 

2. He courts them to their food; ver. 34, * Wherefore I pray you to take 
some meat.” We have a hard struggle before us, must get to shore as well 
as we can; if our bodies be weak through fasting, we shall not be able to help 
ourselves. The angel bade Elijah arise and eat, for otherwise he would find 
the journey too great for him, 1 Kin. xix. 7; so Paul will have these people eat, 
or otherwise the waves will be too hard for them. “I pray you,” magaxad@,—‘ 
exhort you,’ if you will be ruled by me, take some nourishment. Though you 
have no appetite to it, though you have fasted away your stomach, yet let 
reason bring you to it, “for this is for your health;” or rather, your preserva- 
tion, or safety at this time. It is for your salvation; you cannot without nourish- 
ment have strength to shift for your lives. As he that will not labour, let him 
not eat, so he that means to labour must eat. Weak and trembling Christians, 
that give way to dou' ts and fears about their spiritual state, continue fasting 


top-sails. ‘So:” ie, “not only with the ship undergirded and 
made snug, but with storm-sails set and on the starboard tack, 
which was the only course by which she could avoid falling into 
the Syrtis.” 

xxvii. 19. “ Tackling :” furniture. 

xxvii. 21. “To have gained:” i.e., “to have been saved from 
this,” &c. 

xxvii. 27. “ Adria :” the part of the 
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from the Lord’s supper, and fasting from Divine consolations, and then come 
plain they cannot go on in their spiritual work and warfare ; and it is a long of 
themselves. If they would feed and feast as they ought upon the provision Christ 
has made for them, they would be strengthened, ana it would be for their souls’ 
health and salvation. 

3. He assures them of their preservation; “There shall not a Hair fall from 
the head of any of you.” It is a proverbial expression, noting a complete 
indemnity; it is used, 1 Ain. i. 52; Lu. xxi. 18. You cannot eat for tear of dying; 
I tell you, you are sure of living, and therefore eat. You will come to shore 
wet and cold, but sound wind and limb; your hair wet, but not a hair lost. 

4. He himself spread their table for them ; for none of them had any heart to 
do it, they were all so dispirited; “when he had thus spoken he took bread,” 
fetched it from the ship’s stores, to which every one might safely have access 
when none of them had an appetite. They were not reduced to short allow- 
ance, as sailors sometimes are, when they are kept longer at sea than they 
expected by distress of weather. They had plenty, but what good did that do 
them when they had no stomach? We have reason to be thankful to God that 
we-have not only food to our be A atlan Spd appetite to our food; that our soul 
abhors not even dainty meat, Job xxxiii. 20, through sickness or sorrow. 

5. He was chaplain to the ship; and they had reason to be proud of their 
chaplain. He “ gave thanks to God in presence of them all.” We have reason 
to think he had often prayed with Luke and Aristarchus, and what others 
there were among them that were Christians, that they prayed daily together ; 
but whether he had before this prayed with the whole company promiscu- 
ously is not certain. Now he “gave thanks to God in presence of them all;” 
that they were alive, and had been preserved hitherto; and that they had 
a promise that their lives should be preserved in the imminent peril now 
before them. He gave thanks for the provision they had, and begged a bless- 
ing upon it. We must in every thing give thanks; and must particularly 
have an eye to God in receiving our food, for it is sanctified to us by the 
word of God and prayer; and is to be received with thanksgiving. ‘Thus the 
curse is taken off from it, and we obtain a covenant right to it, aaa a covenant 
blessing upon it, 1 Zim. iv. 3—5; and it is not by bread alone that man lives, 
but by the word of God, which must be met with prayer. He gave thanks in 
presence of them all, not only to shew that he served a Master he was not 
ashamed of, but to invite them into his service too. If we crave a blessing 
upon our meat, and give thanks for it in a right manner, we shall not only keep 
up a comfortable communion with God ourselves, but credit our profession, 
and recommend it to the good opinion of others. . 

6. He set them a good example. When he had given thanks he broke the 
bread, (it was sea biscuit,) and he began to eat. hether they would be en- 
couraged or no, he would. If they would be sullen, and like froward children 
refuse their victuals, because ner had -not every thing to their mind, he would 
eat his meat and be thankful. Those that teach others are inexcusuble if they 
do nod themadkvcs as they teach; and the most effectual way of preaching is by 
example. 

re tt had a happy influence upon them all; ver. 36, “Then were they all ot 
good cheer.” They then ventured to believe the message sent them by Paul, when 
they plainly perceived that Paul believed it himself, who was in the same com~ 
mon danger with them. Thus God sends good tidings to the perishing world 
of mankind by those that are of themselves, and in the same common danger 
with themselves; that are sinners too, and must be saved, if ever they be saved, 
in the same way in which they persuade others to venture; for it is a common 
salvation which they bring the tidings of; and it is an encouragement to people 
to commit themselves to Christ as their Saviour, when those who invite them 
to do so make it to appear that they do so themselves. It is here upon this 
occasion that the number of the persons is set down, which we took notice of 
before, they were in all two hundred threescore and sixteen souls ; see how many 
may be influenced by the good example of one. They did all eat; nay, they 
did all eat enough, ver. 38. They were satiated with food, or filled with it. 
They made a hearty meal, which explains the meaning of their fasting before 
for fourteen days, not that they did not eat of all that time, but they never 
had their belly full of all that time, as they had now. ; 

8. They once more lightened the ship, that it might escape the better in the 
shock it was now to have. They had before thrown the wares and the tackle 
overboard, and now the wheat, the victuals, and provisions they had; better 
they should sink it than it should sink them. See what good reason our Saviour 
had to call our bodily food meat that perisheth; we may ourselves be under 
a necessity of throwing that away, to save our lives, which we had gathered 
and laid up for the support of our lives. It is probable the ship was overloaded 
with the multitude of the passengers, (for this comes in just after the account 
of the number of them,) and that obliged them so often to lighten the ship. 

Fifthly. Their putting to shore, and the staving of the ship, in the adventure, 
It was about break of day when they ate their meat ; and when it was fair day 
they began to look about them. And here we are told, 

1. That they knew not where they were. They could not tell what country 
it was they were now upon the coast of, whether it was Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
for each had shores washed by the Adriatic sea. It is probable these shipmen 
had often sailed this way, and thought they knew every country they came near 
perfectly well, and yet, here they were at a loss, “Let not the wise man then 
glory in his wisdom,” since it may perhaps fail him thus egregiously, even in his 
own profession. i ; ; 

2 They observed a creek with a level shore, into which they hoped to thrust 
the ship, ver. 39. Though they knew not what country it was, nor whether the 
inhabitants were friends or foes, civil or barbarous, they determined to cast 
themselves upon their mercy. It was dry land, which would be very welcome 
to those that had been so long at sea. It was pity but they had had some help 
from the shore; a pilot sent them that knew the coast, who might steer their 
ship in; or another second ship to take some of the men on board. ‘hose who 
live on the sea-coast have often opportunity of succouring those that are in 
distress at sea, and of saving precious lives; and they ought to do their utmost 
in order to it, with all readiness and cheerfulness ; for it is a great sin, and ver 
provoking to God, to forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, an 
are ready to be slain; and it will not serve for an excuse to say, Behold we 
knew it not, when either we did or might, and should have known it, Pr. xxiv. 11, 
I have been told there are some, and in our own nation too, that, when from the 
sea-coast they see a ship in distress, and at a loss, will, by misguiding fires 
or otherwise, purposely lead them into danger, that the lives may be lost, and 
they may have the plunder of the ship. One can scarce believe that any of the 
human nature could possibly be so wicked, so barbarously inhuman, and should 
have so much of the devil in them; if there be, let them know.of a truth that 
“they shall have judgment without mercy who have shewed no been 

3. ‘hey made straight to the shore, with wind and tide; ver. 40, ‘‘ They took 
np the anchors,” the four anchors which they cast out of the stern, ver. 29. 
Some think, they took pains to weigh them up, hoping they should have use for 
them again at the shore; others, that they did it with such precipitation that they 
were forced to cut the cables, and leave them; the original will admit either. 
They then “committed themselves to the sea,” the wind standing fair to carr 
them into the port; and they “loosed the rudder-bands,” which were fasten 


Italy, and Africa. ‘They were now driving before the wind between 
Crete and Malta.” 
xxvii. 29. The ordinary way of anchoring was from the bow, but in 
case of need it .Duld be done from the stern. In this case they 
anchored from the stern, otherwise “the vessel would have swung 
round and gone on the rocks” (Conybeare and Howson). They 
might, well anxiously or devoutly wish for the day, for the ship 
might go to pieces during the night. Hence the desire of the ship. 
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during the storm for the greater steadiness of the ship, but now they were 
yutting into the port were loosed, that the pilot might steer with the greater 
*reedom. They Fre “hoisted up the mainsail to the wind, and made towards 
snore.” The original words here used for the rudder-bands and the mainsail, 
find the eritics a great deal of work, to accommodate them to the modern 
terms; but they need not give us any difficulty who are content to know, that 
*vhen they saw the shore they hastened to it as fast as they could, and perhaps 
made more haste than good speed, And should not a poor soul, that has long 
been struggling with winds and tempests in this world, long to put into the 
safe and quiet haven of everlasting rest; should it not get clear from all that 
which fastens it to this earth, and straitens the outgoings of its pious and 
devout affections heavenwards; and should it not hoist up the mainsail of faith 
to the wind of the Spirit, and so with longing desires make to shore? 

4. They made a shift among them torun the ship aground, ina shelf or bed 
of sand, as it should seem, or an isthmus, or neck of land, washed with the sea 
on both sides, and therefore two seas are said to meet upon it, and there the 
forepart stuck fast; and then when it had no liberty to play, as a ship has 
when it rides at anchor, but remained immovable, the hinder part ‘eowe soon 
be broken of course by the violence of the waves. Whether the shipme: 
did not do their part, being angry that they were disappointed in their deyvign 
to escape, and therefore wilfullygran the ship aground, or whether we may 
suppose that they did their utmost to save it, but God in his providence 
overruled, for the fulfilling of Paul’s word, that the ship must be lost. ver. 22, 
I cannot say; but this we are sure of, that God will confirm the word of his 
servants, and perform the counsel of his messengers, /sa. xliv. 26. The ship, 
that had strangely weathered the storm in the vast ocean where it had room 
to roll, is dashed to pieces when it sticks fast. Thus if the heart fixeth in the 
world in love and affection, and adherence to it, it is lost; Satan’s temptations 
beat against it, and it is gone; but as long as it keeps above the world, though 
it be tossed with its cares and tumults, there is hope of it. They had the 
shore in view, and yet suffered shipwreck in the harbour, to teach us never 
to be secure. 

Sixthly. A particular danger that Paul and the rest of the prisoners were 
in, besides their share in the common calamity, and their deliverance from it. 

1. In this critical moment, when every man hung in doubt of his life, the 
soldiers advised the killing of the prisoners, that were committed to their cus- 
tody, and whom they were to give account of, “lest any of them should swim 
out and escape,” ver. 42. There was no great danger of that, for they could not 
escape far, weak and weary as they were; and under the eye of so many soldiers 
that had the charge of them, it was not likely they should attempt it. “And if it 
should so happen, though they might be obnoxious to the law for a permissive 
escape, yet in such a case as this equity would certainly relieve them. But it 
was a brutish, barbarous motion; and so much the worse, that they were thus 

rodigal of other people's lives, when, without a miracle of mercy, they must 
ose their own. 

2. The centurion, for Paul’s sake, quashed this motion presently. Paul had 
found favour with him whose prisoner _he was, as pom 9 with the captain of 
the guard. Julius, though he despised Paul’s advice, ver. 11, yet he afterwards 
saw a great deal of cause to respect him; and therefore being willing to save 
Paul, he stayed the execution of that bloody project, and in favorem vite,— 
‘from aregard to his life, he “kept them from their purpose.” It doth not 
appear they were any of them malefactors convict, but only suspected, and 
waiting their trial; and, in such a case as this, better ten guilty ones should 
escape than one that was innocent be slain. As God had saved all in the shi 
for Paul's sake, so here the centurion saves all the prisoners for his sake; suc 
a diffusive good is a good man. 

Seventhly. The saving of the lives of all the persons in the ship, by the 

wonderful providence of God. When the ship broke under them, surely there 
was but a step between them and death; and yet Infinite Mercy interposed, 
and that step was not stepped. 
_ 1. Some were saved byswimming. The centurion commanded his own soldiers 
in the first place, as many of them as could swim, to get to land first, and to be 
ready to receive the prisoners, and prevent their escape. The Romans trained 
up their youth, among other exercises, to that of swimming ; and it was often 
of service to them in their wars. Julius Cesar was a famous swimmer. It may 
be very useful to those who deal much at sea, but otherwise perhaps more lives 
have been lost by swimming in sport, and learning to swim, than have been 
saved by swimming for need. 

2. The rest, with much ado, scrambled to the shore; ‘‘some on boards,” that 
they had loose with them in the ship, and others “‘on the broken pieces of the 
ship,” every one making the best shift he could for himself and _ his friends, and 
the more busy because they were assured their labour should not be in vain. 
But “so it came to pass,” that through the good providence of God none of 
them miscarried ; none of them were by any accident turned off, but “they 
escaped all safe to land.” See here an instance of the special providence of 
God in the preservation of people’s lives, and particularly in the deliverance 
of many from perils by waters: ready to sink and yet kept from sinking,—the 
deep from swallowing them up, and the water-floods from overflowing them; 
the storm turned into a calm; they rescued from the dreaded sea, and brought 
to the desired haven. “O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness !” 
Ps. evii. 30, 31.. Here was an instance of the performance of a particular word 
of promise, which God gave, that all the persons in this ship should be saved 
for Paul’s sake. Though there may be great difficulty in the way of the pro- 
mised salvation, yet it shall without fail be accomplished. And even the wreck 
of the ship may furnish out means for the saving of the lives; and, when all 
seems to be gone, all proves to be safe, though it be “on boards, and broken 


pieces of the ship. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


We are the more concerned to take notice of and to improve what is here recorded con- 
cerning blessed Paul, because after the story of this chapter we hear no more of him in 
the sacred history, though we have a great deal of him yet before us in his epistles. 
We have attended him through several chapters from one judgment-seat to another, 
and could at last have taken leave of him with the more pleasure if we had left him at 
liberty; but in this chapter we are to condole him, and yet congratulate him. I. We 
condole him as a poor shipwrecked passenger, stripped of all, and yet congratulate him, 
1. As singularly owned by his God in his distress, preserved himself from receiving 
hurt by a viper that fastened on his hand, ver. 1—6; and being made an instrument 
of much good in the island on which they were cast, in healing many that were sick, 
and particularly the father of Publius, the chief man of the island, ver.7—9; 2. As 
much respected by the people there, ver. 10. II, We condole him as a poor confined 
prisoner, carried to Rome under the notion of a criminal, removed by habeas corpus, 
ver. 11—16; and yet we congratulate him, 1. Upon the respect shewed him by the 
Christians at Rome, who came a great way to meet him, ver. 15; 2. Upon the favour 
he found with the captaln of the guard, into whose custody he was delivered, who 
suffered him to dwell by himself, and did not put him in the common prison, ver. 16; 
8. Upon the free conference he had with the Jews at Rome, both about his own affair, 
wer. 17—22, and upon the head of the Christian religion in general, ver, 23; the issue 


1 


men to escape at once, which they endeavoured to do under cover of 
the night. 

xxvii. 39. A creek having u sandy beach, not a rocky coast. 

xxvii. 40. “ Ancient ships were steered by two large paddles, one 


- on each quarter. When anchored by the stern in a gale, it would be 


necessary to lift them out of the water and secure them by lashings 
or rudder-bands, and to loose these bands when the ship was again 
got under way.” ‘ Mainsail:” rather, “foresail,” 
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of which was, that God was glorified, many were edified, the rest left inexcusable, and 
the apostles justified in preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, ver. 24—29; 4. Upon 
the undisturbed liberty he had to preach the Gospel to all comers in his own house for 
two years together, ver. 30, 31. 


i | 


ND when they were escaped, 
then they knew that the 
island was called Melita. 2 
And the barbarous people 
shewed us no little kind- 
ness: for they kindled a fire, 
and received us every one, 
because of the present rain, 
= Hand because of the cold. 
3 And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, 
and laid them on the fire, there came a viper out of 
the heat, and fastened on hishand. 4 And when the 
barbarians saw the venomous beast lang on his hand, 


they said among themselves, No doubt this man is 


a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped the sea, 

et vengeance suffereth not to live. 5 And he shook 
off the beast into the fire, and felt no harm. 6 How- 
beit they looked when he should have swollen, or 
fallen down dead suddenly : but after they lad looked 
a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they 


changed their minds, and said that he was a god. 


7 In the same quarters were possessions of the clief 
man of the island, whose name was Publius; who 
received us, and lodged us three days courteously. 
8 And it came to pass, that the father of Publius 
lay sick of a fever and of a bloody flux: to whom 
Paul entered in, and prayed, and laid his hands on 
him, and healed him. 9 So when this was done, 
others also, which had diseases in the island, came, 
and were healed: 10 Who also honoured us with 
many honours ; and when we departed, they laded us 
with such things as were necessary. 


What a great variety of places and circumstances do we find Paul in! He 
was a planet, and not a fixed star. Here we have him in an island to which, 
in all probability, he had never come if he had not been thrown upon it by 
astorm; and yet it seems God has work for him to do here. Even stormy 
winds fulfil God’s counsel ; and an ill wind indeed it is that. blows nobody any 
good. This ill wind blew good to the island of Melita; for it gave them Paul’s 
company for three months, who was a blessing to every place he came to. This 
island was called Melita, lying between Sicily and Africa, twenty miles long, 
and twelve broad; it lies farthest from the continent of any island in the 
Mediterranean ; it is about sixty miles from Sicily. It has been famous since 
for the Knights of Malta, who, when the Turks overran that part of Christen- 
dom, made a noble stand, and gave some check to the progress of their arms, 
Now here we have, 

first. The kind reception which the inhabitants of this island gave to the 
distressed strangers, that were shipwrecked on their coast; ver. 2, “ The bar- 
barous people shewed us no little kindness.” God had promised that there 
should be no loss of any man’s life; and “as for God, his work is perfect ;” 
if they had escaped the sea, and when they came ashore had perished for cold 
or want, it had been all one; therefore Providence continues its care of them, 
And what benefits we receive by the hand of man must be acknowledged to 
come from the hand of God; for every creature is that to us, and no more, that 
he makes it to be. And when he pleaseth, as he can make enemies to be at 
peace, so he can make strangers to be friends, friends in need, and those are 
friends indeed,—friends in adversity, and that is the time that a brother is 
born for. Observe, ‘ 

1. The general notice taken of the kindness which the natives of Malta 
shewed to Paul and his company. They are called barbarous people, because 
they did not in language and customs conform either to the Greeks or Romans 
who looked superciliously enough upon all but themselves as barbarians, 
though otherwise civilized enough, and perhaps in some cases more civil than 
they. ‘These barbarous people, however they were called so, were full of 
humanity; they “shewed us no little kindness.” So far were they from makin 
a prey of this shipwreck, as many I fear who are called Christian people woul 
have done, that they laid hold on it as an opportunity of shewing mercy. The 
Samaritan is a better neighbour to the poor wounded man than the priest or 
Levite. And verily we have not found greater humanity among Greeks, or 
Romans, or Christians, than among those barbarous people; and it is written 
for our imitation, that we may hence learn to be compassionate vo those that 
are in distress and misery, and to relieve and succour them to the utmost of 
our ability, as those that know we ourselves also are in the body. We should 
be ready to entertain strangers, as Abraham, who sat at his tent door to invite 
passengers in, Heb, xiii. 2; but especially strangers in distress, as these were. 


xxvii. 41. Probably near the island of Salmonetta, where it is 
separated from Malta by a narrow channel. 

xxvili. 1. “ Melita:” itis generally believed that Malta is the island 
meant. The course of the ship, and the wide application which the 
name Adria then had, are strongly in favour of this. 

xxviii. 2, “The barbarous people:” see Rom. i. 14. The term is 
used rather in reference to language than civilisation, and was given 
to those who spoke neither Greek nor Roman, The words might be 
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“Honour all men.” If Providence hath so “ appointed the bounds of our habi- 
tation,” as to give us an opportunity of being frequently serviceable to persons 
at loss, we should not place it among the inconveniences of our lot, but the 
advantages of it; because “it is more blessed to give than to receive. Who 
knows but these barbarous people had their lot cast in this island for such 
ime as this! 5 at 
i re particular instance of their kindness. They “kindled a fire,” in some 
large hall or other, and they “received us every one;” made room for us about 
the fire, and bade us welcome, without asking either what country we were of or 
what religion. In swimming to the shore, and nea on the broken pieces of 
the ship, we may suppose they were sadly wet, that they had not a dry thread 
on them, and, as if that were not enough to complete the deluge, waters from 
above met those from below; and it rained so hard, that that would wet them 
to the skin presently; and it was a cold rain too, so that they wanted nothing 
so much as a good fire, (for they had eaten heartily but just before on ship- 
board,) and that they got for them presently, to warm them, and dry their 
clothes. It is sometimes as much a piece of charity to poor families to paoely 
them with fuel as with food or raiment. Be ye warmed, is as necessary as, Be 
ye filled. When in the extremities of bad weather we find ourselves fenced 
against the rigours of the season, by the accommodations of a warm house, 
bed, and clothes, and a good fire, we should think how many lie exposed to 
“the present rain, and to the cold,” and pity them, and pray for them, and 
> them if we can. ’ j 
aly. The farther danger that Paul was in, by a viper’s fastening on his 
hand, and the unjust construction that the people put upon it. Paul is among 
strangers, and appears one of the meanest and most contemptible of the com- 
pany, therefore God distinguisheth him, and soon makes him to be taken 
otice of. : ~ 
7 * When the fire was to be made, and to be made bigger, that so great a 
company might all have the benefit of it, Paul was as busy as any of them 
in gathering sticks, ver. 3. Though he was free from all, and of greater account 
than any of them, yet he made himself servant of all. Paul was an industrious, 
active man, and loved to be doing when any thing was to be done, and never 
contrived to take his ease. Paul was an humble, self-denying man, and would 
stoop to any thing by which he might be serviceable, even to the gathering 
of sticks to make a fire of. Weshould reckon nothing below us but sin, and 
be willing to condescend to the meanest offices, if there be occasion, for the 
good of our brethren. The people were ready to help them, yet Paul, wet and 
cold as he is, will not throw it all upon them, but will help himself, They that 
receive benefit by the fire should help to carry fuel to it. : 

2. The sticks being old dry rubbish, it happened there was a viper among 
them, that lay as dead till it came to the heat, and then revived, or lay quiet till 
it felt the fire, and then was provoked, and flew at him that unawares threw 
it into the fire, and “fastened upon his hand,” ver. 3. Serpents, and such 
yenomous creatures, use to lie among sticks; hence we read of him that leans 
on the wall and a serpent bites him, Am. v. 19. It was so common, that people 
were by it frightened from tearing hedges ; Eccl. x. 8, “ Whoso breaketh a hedge, 
aserpent shall bite him;” as there is a snake under the green grass, so there 
is often under the dry leaves. See how many perils human life is exposed to, 
and what danger we are in from the inferior creatures, which are many of them 
become enemies to men, since men became rebels to God; and what a mercy 
it is that we are preserved from them as weare. We often meet with that 
which is mischievous where we expect that which is beneficial; and many 
come by hurt when they are honestly employed, and in the way of their duty. 

3. The barbarous people concluded that Paul, being a prisoner, was certainly 
a murderer, that had appealed to Rome to escape justice in his own country, 
and that this viper was sent by Divine Justice to be the avenger of blood; or, 
if they were not aware that he was a prisoner, they supposed that he was 
in his flight; and when they saw the “‘venomous animal hang on his hand,” 
which it seems he could not, or would not, immediately throw off, but let 
it hang, they concluded, “No doubt, this man is a murderer,” hath shed inno- 
cent blood; and therefore, “though he hath escaped the sea,” yet Divine 
vengeance pursues him, and fastens upon him now he is pleasing himself with 
the thoughts of that escape, and will not suffer him to live. Now in this we 
may see 

ie Some of the discoveries of natural light. They were barbarous people; 

erhaps had no books or learning among them, and yet they knew naturally, 

Mirst. That there is a God that governs the world, and a providence that pre- 
sides in all occurrences; that things do not come to pass by chance; no, not 
such a thing as this, but by Divine direction. Secondly. That “evil pursues 
sinners.” That there are good works which God will reward, and wicked 
works that he will punish. There is a Divine Nemesis,—‘a vengeance,’ which, 
svoner or later, will reckon for enormous crimes. They believe not only that 
there is a God, but that this God hath said, “ Vengeance is mine, 1 will repay,” 
evento death. Thirdly. ‘That murder is a heinous crime, and which shall not 
long go unpunished. That whoso sheds man’s blood, if his blood be not shed 
by man, by the magistrate, as it ought to be, it shall be shed by the righteous 
Judge of Loa tati and earth, who is the avenger of wrong. Those that think 
they shall’go unpunished in any evil way will be judged out of the mouth 
of these barbarians, who could say, without book, “ Woe to the wicked, for 
“it shall be ill with them; for the reward of their hands shall be given them.” 
Those that, because they have escaped many judgments, are secure, and say, 
They shall have peace, though they go on, and have their hearts so much the 
more set to do evil, because sentence against their evil works is not executed 
speedily, may learn from these illiterate people, that though malefactors have 
escaped the vengeance of the sea, yet there is no outrunning Divine justice, 
“Vengeance suffers not to live.” In Job’s time you might ask “them that go 
by the way,” ask the next body you meet, and they would tell you, “that the 
wicked is reserved to the day of destruction.” ; 

gud. Some of the mistakes of natural light; which needed to be rectitied by 
Divine revelation. In two things their knowledge was defective: First. That 
they thought all wicked people are punished in this life, that Divine vengeance 
never suffers great and notorious sinners, such as murderers are, to live long; 
but that, if they “come up out of the pit, they shall be taken in the snare,” 
Jer. xiviii. 43, 44; if they “ flee from a lion, a bear shall meet them,” Am. vy. 19; 
if they escape being drowned, a viper shall fasten upon them; whereas it is 
not so: “the wicked,” even murderers, sometimes “ live, become old, yea, are 
mighty in power,” for the day of vengeance is to come in the other world, the 
great day of wrath; and though some are made examples of in this world, to 
prove that there is a God and a providence, yet many are left unpunished, to 
prove that there is a judgment to come. Secondly. That they thought all that 
are remarkably afflicted in this life are wicked people; that a man on whose 
hand a viper fastens may from thence be judged to be a murderer; as if those 
on whom the tower in Siloam fell must needs be greater sinners than all in 
Jerusalem. This mistake Job’s friends went upon in their judgment upon his 
case. But Divine revelation sets this matter in a true light: that all things 
come ordinarily alike to all; that good men are oftentimes greatly afflicted in 
this life, for the exercise and improvement of their faith and patience. 

4. When he shook off the viper from his hand, yet they expected that 
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Divine vengeance would ratify the censure they had passed, and “that he 
should have swollen and burst” through the force of the poison, or that he 
“should have fallen down dead suddenly.” See how apt men are, when once 
they have got an ill opinion of a man, though never so unjust, to abide by it, 
and to think that God must necessarily confirm and ratify their peevish sen- 
tence. It was well they did not knock him down themselves, when they saw 
he did not swell and fall down; but so considerate they areas to let providence 
work, and to attend the motions of it. 

Thirdly. Paul's deliverance from the danger, and the undue construction the 

people put upon that. ‘The viper’s fastening on his hand was a trial of his 
faith, aud it was found to praise, and honour, and giory. For, 
1. It doth not appear that it put him into any fright or contusion at all. He 
did not shriek or start, nor, as it would be naturai for us to do, throw it off 
with terror and precipitation; for he suffered it to hang on so long as that the 
people had time to take notice of it, and to make their remarks upon it. Such 
a wonderful presence of mind he had, and such a composure, as no man could 
have upon such a sudden accident, but by the special aids of Divine grace, and 
the actual belief and consideration of that word of Christ concerning his 
disciples, Mar. xvi. 18, “ They shall take up serpents.” This it is to have the 
heart fixed, trusting in God. 

2. He carelessly shook off the viper into the fire, without any difficulty or 
calling for help, or any means used to loosen its hold; and it is probable it was 
consumed in the fire. hus, in the strength of the grace of Christ, believers 
shake off the temptations of Satan with a holy resolution, saying as Christ 
did, “ Get thee behind me, Satan; the Lord rebuke thee;” and thus they “ keep 
themselves that the wicked one toucheth them not,” so as to fasten upon them, 
1 Jno. v. 18. When we despise the censures and reproaches of men, and look 
upon them with a holy contempt, having the testimony of conscience for us, 
then we do, as Paul here, ‘shake off the viper into the fire.” It doth us no 
harm except we either fret at it, or be deterred by it from our duty, or be pro- 
voked to render railing for railing. 

3. He was never the worse. ‘They that thought it would have been his death 
“looked a great while, but saw no harm at all come to him.” God hereby 
intended to make him remarkable among these barbarous people, and so to 
make way for the entertainment of the Gospel among them. It is reported 
that after this no venomous creature would live in that island, no more than 
in Ireland; but 1 do not find that the matter of fact is confirmed, though the 
popish writers speak of it with assurance. 

4. They then magnified him as much as before they had vilified him. ‘f They 
changed their minds, and said that he was a god,” an immortal god; for they 
thought it impossible that a mortal man should have a viper hang on his hand 
so long, and be never the worse. See the uncertainty of popular opinion, how 
it turns with the wind, and how apt it is to run into extremes both ways; from 
sacrificing to Paul and Barnabas, to stoning of them; and here from condemn- 
ing him as a murderer, to idolizing him as a god. 

Fourtiily. The miraculous cure of an old gentleman that was ill of a fever, 
and of others that were otherwise diseased, ay Paul. And with these con- 
firmations of the doctrine of Christ no doubt there was a faithful publication 
of it. Observe, 

1. The kind entertainment Publius, the chief man of the island, gave to these 
distressed strangers. He had a considerable estate in the island, and, some 
think, was governor, and “he received them, and lodged them three days very 
courteously,” that they might have time to furnish themselves in other places 
at the best hand. It is happy when God gives a large heart to those to whom 
he has given a large estate. It became him who was the chief man of the island 
to be most hospitable and generous; who was the richest man, to be rich in 
good works. 

2. ‘The illness of the father of Publius. He “lay sick of a fever and a bloody 
flux,” which often go together, and when they do are commonly fatal. Provi- 
dence ordered it that he should be ill just at this time, that the cure of him 
might be a present recompence to Publius for his generosity, and the cure of 
him by a miracle a recompence particularly for his kindness to Paul, whom he 
received in the name of a prophet, and had this prophet’s reward. 

3. His cure. Paul took cognizance of his case, and, though we do not find he 
was urged to it, (for they had no thought of any such thing,) yet he entered in, 
not as a physician to heal him by medicines, but a3 an apostle to heal him by 
miracle, and he prayed to God in Christ’s name for his cure, and then laid his 
hands on him, and he was perfectly well in an instant. ‘Though he must needs 
be in years, yet he recovered his health; and the lengthening out of his life yet 
longer would be a mercy to him. ! 

4. he cure of many others, who were invited by this cure to apply them- 
selves to Paul. If he can heal diseases so easily, so effectually, he shall soon 
have patients enough; and he bade them all welcome, and sent them away with 
what they came for. He did not plead that he was a stranger there, thrown 
accidentally among them, under no obligations to them, and waiting to be gone 
by the first opportunity, and therefore might be excused from receiving their 
applications. No,a good man will endeavour to do good wherever the pro- 
vidence of God casts him. Paul reckoned himself a debtor, not only to the 
Greeks, but to the barbarians, and thanked God for an oppurtunity of being 
useful among them. Nay, he was particularly obliged to these inhabitants of 
Malta for the seasonable shelter and supply they had afforded him, and hereby 
he did in effect discharge his quarters; which should encourage us to enter- 
tain strangers, for some thereby have entertained angels, and some apostles, 
unawares. God will not be behind with any for kindness shewn to his people 
in distress. We have reason to think that Paul with these cures preached the 
Gospel to them, and that, coming thus confirmed and recommended, it was 
generally embraced among them. And if so, never were any people so enriched 
by a shipwreck on their coasts as these Maltese were. 

Fifthly. The grateful acknowledgment which even these barbarous people 
made of the kindness Paul had done them, in preaching Christ unto them. 
They were civil to him and to the other ministers that were with him, who, 
it is likely, were assisting to him in preaching among them, ver. 7. 

1, They “honoured us with many honours.” They shewed them all possible 
respect; they saw God honoured them, and therefore justly thought themselves 
obliged to honour them; and thought nothing too much by which they might 
testify the esteem they had for them. Perhaps they made them free of their 
island by naturalizing them, and admitted them members of their guilds and 
fraternities. ‘he faithful preachers of the Gospel are worthy of a double 
honour, then especially when they succeed in their labours. 

* When we departed, they laded us with such things as were necessary ;” 
or, they put on board such things as we had occasion for. Paul could not 
labour with his hands here, for he had nothing to work upon, and therefore 
accepted the kindness of the good people of Melita. not as a fee for his cures,— 
freely he had received, and freely he gave,—but as the relief of his wants, and 
theirs that were with him. And, having reaped of their spiritual things, it was 
but just they should make them those returns, 1 Cor. ix, 11. 


11 And after three months we departed in a ship 


rendered foreigners, strangers, natives. These islanders were of 
Pheenician descent. ‘No little kindness:” rather, “no ordinary 
kindness.” The word translated “kindness ” is that from which our 
English word “ philanthropy” is derived. 

xxviii. 3. “No person who has studied the changes which the 
operations of man have produced on the animals of any country, will 
be surprised that a particular species of reptile should have disap- 
peared from Malta. Mr. Landsborough, in his interesting excur- 
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sions in Arran, ‘has repeatedly noticed the gradual disappearance 
of the viper from the island since it has become more frequented. 
Perhaps there is nowhere a surface of equal extent in so artificial a 
state as that of Malta is at the present day, and nowhere has the 
aboriginal forest been more completely cleared. We need not, there- 
fore, be surprised that, with the disappearance of the woods, the 
noxious reptiles which infested them should also have disappeared ” 
(Smith). “Fastened:” attached itself. Several of the best com. 
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of Alexandria, which had wintered in the isle, whose 
sign was Castor and Pollux. 12 And landing at 
Syracuse, we tarried there three days. 13 And trom 
thence we fetched a compass, and came to Rhegium : 
and after one day the south wind blew, and we 
came the next day to Puteoli: 14 Where we found 


=e 


PUTEOLI, 


brethren, and were desired to tarry with them seven 


days: and so we went toward Rome. 15 And from 
thence, when the brethren heard of us, they came to 
meet us as far as Appii forum, and The three taverns: 
whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took 
courage. 16 And when we came to Rome, the cen- 
turion delivered the prisoners to the captain of the 
guard: but Paul was suffered to dwell by himself 


with a soldier that kept him. 


We have here the progress of Paul’s voyage towards Rome, and his arrival 
there at length. A rough and dangerous voyage he had had hitherto, and nar- 
rowly escaped with his life; but after a storm comes a calm; the latter part 
of his voyage was easy and quiet. 


Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 
PeRCtmUR Cia atu, ———— ———————— 

* Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium 


Tendimus ad celum,— 
*We make for heaven. 


——__— Dabit Deus his quoque finem, 
*To these a period will be fixed by Heaven. © 

We have here, . 

First. Their leaving of Malta. That island was a happy shelter to them, 
but it was not their home; when they are refreshed they must to sea again, 
The difficulties and discouragements we have met with in our Christian course 
must not hinder us from pressing forward. Notice is here taken, 

1. Of the time of their departure. “ After three months,” the three winter 
months. Better lie by, though they lay upon charges, than go forward while 
the season was dangerous. Paul had warned them against venturing to sea 
in winter weather, and they would not take the warning; but, now they had 
learned it by the difficulties and dangers they had gone through, he needed not 
to warn them; their learning did them good when they had paid dear for it. 
Experience is, therefore, called the mistress of fools, because they are fools 
that will not learn till experience has taught them. 

2. Of the ship in which they departed. It was in aship of Alexandria; so 
was that which was cast away, ch. xxvii. 6. This ship had wintered in that isle, 
and was safe. See what different issues there are of men’s undertakings in this 
world. Here were two ships, both of Alexandria, both bound for Italy, both 
thrown upon the same island; but one is wrecked there, and the other is saved. 
Such occurrences may often be observed. Providence sometimes favours those 
that deal in the world, and prospers them, that people may be encouraged to 
set their hands to worldly business; at other times Providence crosseth them, 
that people may be warned not to set their hearts upon it. Events are thus 
varied, that we may learn both how to want and how to abound. The historian 
takes notice of the sign of the ship, which probably gave it its name; it was 
Castor and Pollux. Those little foolish pagan deities, that the poets had made 
to preside over storms, and to protect seafaring men, as gods of the sea, were 
painted or araven upon the forepart of the ship, and from thence the ship took 
its name. I suppose this is observed for no other reason but for the better 
ascertaining of the story; that ship being well known by that name and sign 
hy all that dealt between Egypt and Italy. Dr. Lightfoot thinks that Luke 
mentions this circumstance to intimate the men’s superstition, that they hoped 
they should have better sailing under this badge than they had had before. 

Secondly. ‘Their landing in or about Italy, and the pursuing of their journey 
towards Rome, 


mentators consider that the adder or viper did actually bite the 
apostle ; that it did not merely coil itself round his hand, but hung 
there by its fangs. In support of this, they adduce the fact that the 
natives expected the immediate death of the apostle. 

' xxviii. 4. “ Murderer:” “The idea of his being a murderer is not 
to be accounted for by the member which was bitten (for this would 
fit any crime which the hand could commit), nor by supposing the 
bite of a serpent to have been the Maltese punishment for murder ; 
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1. They landed first at Syracuse, in Sicily, the chief city of that island. There 
they tarried three days, probably having some goods to put ashore, or some 
merchandize to make there; for it seems to have been a trading voyage that 
this ship made. Paul had now his curiosity gratified with the sight of places 
he had often heard of, and wished to see; particularly Syracuse, a place of 
Rye antiquity and note; and yet it should seem there were no Christians 
there. 

2. From Syracuse they came to Rhegium, a city in Italy, directly opposite 
to Messina, in Scily, belonging to the kingdom ot Calabria, or Naples. ‘There 
it seems they stayed one day; and a very formal story the Komish legends tell 
of Paul’s preaching here at this time, and the fish coming to the shore to hear 
him; that with a candle he set a stone pillar on fire, and by that miracle cons 
vinced the peuple of the truth of his doctrine, and they were many of them 
baptized; and he ordained Stephen, one of his companions in this voyage, to 
be their bishop; and all this, they tell you, was done in this one day ; whereas 
it doth not appear that they did so much as go ashore, but only came to an 
anchor in the road. 

3. From Rhegium they came to Puteoli, a seaport town not far from Naples 
now called Puzzolana. The ship of Alexandria was bound for that port, and 
therefore there Paul, and the rest that were bound for Rome, were put ashure, 
and went the remainder of their way by land. At Puteoli they found brethren, 
Christians. Who brought the tnd iidne of Christ hither, we are not told, but 
here it was; so wonderfully did the leaven of the Gospel diffuse its savour. 
God has many that serve and worship him in piaces where we little think he 
has. And observe, Ist. Though it is probable there were but few brethren 
in Puteoli, yet Paul found them out. Either they heard of him, or he inquired 
them out; but, as it were by instinct, they got together. Brethren in Christ 
should find out one another, and keep up communion with each other, as those 
of the same country do in a foreign land. 2nd. They desired Paul and his 


| companions to tarry with them seven days; that is, to forecast to stay at least 


one Lord’s day with them, and to assist them in their public worship that day, 
They knew not whether ever they should see Paul at Puteoli again, and there- 
fore he must not go, but he must give them a sermon or two, or more. And 
Paul was willing to allow them so much of his time, and the centurion under 


| whose command Paul now was, perhaps having himself friends or business 
| at Puteoli, agreed to stay one week there, to oblige Paul. 


4. From Puteoli they went forward towards Rome. Whether they travelled 
on foot, or whether they had beasts provided for them to ride on, as ch. xxiii. 24, 
doth not appear; but to Rome they must go, and this is their last stage. 

Thirdly. ‘The meeting which the Christians at Rome gave to Paul. It ig 
paste notice was sent them by the Christians at Puteoli, as soon as ever 

>aul was come thither, how long he intended to stay there, and when he 
youd set forward for Rome, which gave an opportunity for this interview. 
pserve, 

1. The great honour they did to Paul. They had heard much of his fame, 
what use God had made of him, and what eminent service he had done to the 
kingdom of Christ in the world, and to what multitudes of souls he had been 
a spiritual father; they had heard of his sufferings, and how God had owned 
him in them; and therefore they not only longed to see him, but thought them- 
selves obliged to shew him all possible respect, as a glorious advocate for the 
He had, some time ago, written a long epistle to them, and 
a most excellent one,—the epistle to the Romans,—in which he had not only 
expressed his great kindness for them, but had given them a great many. useful 
instructions; and in return for that they shew him this respect. ‘They went 
to meet him, that they might bring him in state, as ambassadors and judges 
make their public entry, though he was a prisoner. Some of them went as far 
as Appii Forum, which was fifty-one miles from Rome; others, to a place 
ealled the Three Taverns, which was twenty-eight miles (some reckon thirty- 
+hree miles) from Rome. ‘They are to be commended for it, that they were so 
far from being ashamed of him, or afraid of owning him, because he was a 
prisoner, that for that very reason they counted him worthy of duuble honour, 
and were the more careful to shew him respect. 

2. The great comfort Paul had in this. Now he was drawing near to Rome 
and perhaps heard at Puteoli what character the emperor Nero now had, and 
what a tyrant he was of late become, he began to have some melancholy 
thoughts about his appeal to Cesar, and the consequences of it; he was draw- 
ing near to Rome, where he had never been, where there were few that knew 
him, or that he knew,and what things may befall him here he cannot tell; but 
he begins to grow dull about it, till he meets with these good people that came 
from Rome to shew him respect, and when he saw them, Ist. He thanked God, 
We may suppose he thanked them for their civility, teld them again and again 
how kindly he took it; but that was not all, he thanked God. Note, If our 
friends be kind to us, it is God that makes them so, that puts it into their 
hearts, and into the power of their hands to be so, and we must give him the 
glory of it. He thanked God, no doubt, for the civility and generosity of the 
barbarous people at Melita; but much more for the pious care of the Christian 

eople at Rome for him. When he saw so many Christians that were of Rome, 
ke thanked God that the Gospel of Christ had had such wonderful success 
there in the metropolis of the empire. When we go abroad, or but look abroad 
into the world, and meet with those, even in strange places, that bear up 
Christ’s name, and fear God, and serve him, we should lift up our hearts to 
heaven in thanksgiving: Blessed be God that there are so many excellent ones 
on this earth, as bad as it is. Paul had thanked God for the Christians at 
Rome before he had ever seen them, upon the report he had heard concerning 
them; Rom. i. 8, “1 thank my God for you all.” But now he sees them,—and 
perhaps they appear more fashionable and genteel people than most he had 
conversed with, or more grave, serious, and intelligent than most,—he thanked 
God. But that was not all: 2nd. He took courage. It put new life into him, 
cheered up his spirits, and banished his melancholy, and now he can enter 
Rome a prisoner as cheerfully as ever he had entered Jerusalem at liberty. He 
finds there are those there who love and value him, and whom he may both 
converse with and consult with as his friends, which will take off much of 
the tediousness of his imprisonment, and the terror of his appearing before 
Nero. Note, It is an encouragement to those who are travelling towards 
heaven to meet with their fellow-travellers, who are their companions in the 
kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ. When we see the numerous and serious 
assemblies of good Christians, we should not only give thanks to God, but take 
courage to ourselves. And this is a good reason why respect should be shewn 
to good ministers, especially when they are in sufferings, and have contempt 
put upon them, that it encourageth them, and makes both their sufferings and 
their services more easy. Yet it is observable that, though the Christians at 
Rome were now so respectful to Paul, and he had promised himseif so much 
from their respects, yet they failed him when he most needed them; for he 
saith, 2 Zim. iv. 16, “At my first answer no man stood with me, but all men 
forsook me.” They could easily take a ride of forty or fifty miles to go meet 
Paul, for the pleasantness of the journey; but to venture the dispieasure of 
the emperor, and the disobliging of other great men by appearing in defence 
of Paul, and giving evidence for him, here they desire to be excused. When it 
comes to that, they will rather ride as far out of town to miss him, as now they 


itis accounted for by belonging to the most notorious delinquents, and 
the aptness of the assumed punishment, death for death ”’ (Alford). 

xxviii. 7. “ But in the neighbourhood of that place,” &c. The 
name Publius is Roman, and by the “ chief” or “ first” man may be 
meant his official position. It seems most likely that he was the 
deputy or legate of the prxtor of Sicily, to which province Malta 
belonged. He can hardly have been styled “ chief man” of the island 
from his possessions, because his father was still living. 
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did to meet him; which is an intimation to us to cease from man, and to encou- 
rage ourselves in the Lord our God. The courage we take from his promises 
will never fail us, when we shall be ashamed of that which we took from men’s 
compliments. ‘ Let God be true, but every man a liar.” 

Fourthly. The delivering of Paul into custody at Rome, ver. 16. 
come to his journey’s end. And, 

1. He is still a prisoner. He had longed to see Rome; but when he comes 
there he is delivered, with other prisoners, to the captain of the guard, and can 
see no more of Rome than he will permit him. How many great men had made 
their entry into Rome, crowned and in triumph, who really were the plagues 
of their generation; but here is a good man makes his entry into Rome chained 
and triumphed over, as a poor captive, who was really the greatest blessing 
to his generation. This thought is enough to put one for ever out of conceit 
with this world. : ‘ : 

2, Yet he has some favour shewed him. He is a prisoner, but not a close 
prisoner, not in the common jail; “ Paul was suffered to dwell by himself,” in 
some convenient, private lodgings which his friends there provided for him 
and a soldier was appointed to be his guard, who we hope was civil to him, an 
let him take all the liberty that could be allowed to a prisoner; for he must 
be very ill-humoured indeed that could be so to such a courteous, obliging man 
as Paul. Paul, being suffered to dwell by himself, could the better enjoy him- 
self, and his friends, and his God, than if he had been lodged with the other 
prisoners. Note, This may encourage God’s prisoners, that he can give them 
favour in the eyes of those that carry them captives, Ps. cvi. 46; as Joseph in 
the eyes of his Deane Gen. xxxix. 213; and Jehoiachin in the eyes of the king 
of Babylon, 2 Kin. xxv. 27, 28. When God doth not deliver his people presently 
out of bondage, yet if he either make it easy to them or them easy under it 
they have reason to be thankful. 


17 And it came to pass, that after three days 
Paul called the chief of the Jews together: and when 
they were come together, he said unto them, Men, 
and brethren, though I have committed nothing 


against the people, or customs of our fathers, yet 


was I delivered prisoner from Jerusalem into the 
hands of the Romans. 18 Who, when they had 
examined me, would have let me go, because there 
was no cause of death inme. 19 But when the Jews 
spake against 2, I was constrained to appeal unto 
Cesar; not that I had ought to accuse my nation 
of. 20 For this cause therefore have I called for 
you, to see you, and to speak with you ; because that 
for the hope of Israel I am bound with this chain. 
21 And they said unto him, We neither received 
letters out of Judzea concerning thee, neither any of 
the brethren that came shewed or spake any harm of 
thee. 22 But we desire to hear of thee what thou 
thinkest: for as concerning this sect, we know that 


every where it is spoken against. 


Paul, with a great deal of expense and hazard, is brought a prisoner to Rome, 
and when he is come nobody appears to prosecute him, or lay any thing to his 
charge ; but he must call his own cause; and here he represents it to the chief 
of the Jews at Rome. It is not long since, by an edict of Claudius, all the Jews 
were banished from Rome, and kept out till his death; but in the five years 
since then many Jews were come thither, for the advantage of trade, though 
it doth not appear that they were allowed any synagogue there, or place of 
public worship; but those chief of the Jews were those of best figure among 
them, the topping men of that religion, that had the best estates and interests. 
“Paul called them together,” being desirous to stand right in their opinion 
and that there might be a good understanding between him and them. And 
here weare told, | 

First. What he said to them, and what account he gave them of his case. 
He speaks respectfully to them, calls them Men and brethren; and thereby 
intimates that he expects to be treated by them both as a man and as a brother, 
and engageth to treat them as such, and to tell them nothing but the truth, 

or, “ we are members one of another ;” all we are brethren. Now, 

1. He professeth his own innocency, and that he had not given any just 
occasion to the Jews to bear him such an ill-will as generally they did. I 
have “committed nothing against the people of the Jews,” have done nothing 
to the prejudice of their religion or civil liberties, have added no affliction to 
their present miseries,—they know I have not; nor have I committed any thing 
“against the customs of our fathers,” either by abrogating or by innovating 
in religion. It is true Paul did not impose the customs of the fathers upon the 
Gentiles, they were never intended for them; but it is as true that he never 
opposed them in the Jews, but did himself, when he was among them, conform 
to them. He-never quarrelled with them for practising according to tie usages 
of their own religion, but only for their enmity to the Gentiles, Gal. ii. 12. 
Paul had the testimony of his conscience for him that he had done his duty 
to the Jews. 

2. He modestly complains of the hard usage he had met with. That, though 
he had given them no offence, yet he “ was delivered prisoner from Jerusalem 
into the hands of the Romans.” If he had spoken the whole truth in this 
matter, it would have looked worse than it did upon the Jews, for they would 
have murdered him without any colour of law or justice, if the Romans had 
not protected him; but, however, their accusing him as a criminal before Felix 
the governor, and demanding judgment against him, was in effect delivering 
him prisoner into the hands of the Romans, when he desired no more but a fair 
and impartial trial by their own law. 

3. He declares the judgment of the Roman governors concerning him, ver. 18. 
They examined him, inquired into his case, heard what was to be said against 
him, and what he had to say for himself; the chief captain examined him, so did 


He is now 


xxviii. 8. ‘“‘Fever:” plural, “fevers,” probably indicating the 
recurrence of the attacks. ‘“ Bloody flux:’’ literally, “dysentery.” 
St. Luke uses the technical language of a physician. 

xxviii. 11. “ With the sign of the Dioscuri:”’ Dioscuri, or sons of 
Zeus—i.e., Castor and Pollux. The sign was the painted or carved 
representation of Castor and Pollux at the prow. They were con- 
sidered the tutelar deities of sailors, The constellation of the Gemini, 
or I'wins, was dedicated to them. 
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| tious, good man, and therefore they would never gratify the 
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Felix, and Festus, and Agrippa, and they could find no cause of death in him, 
Nothing appeared to the contrary but that he was an honest, quiet, conscien= 
ews with a sen- 
tence of death upon him; but, on the contrary, would have let him go, and 
have let him go on in his work too, and have given him no interruption, for 
they all heard him, and liked his doctrine well enough. It was for the honour 
of Paul, that those who most carefully examined his case acquitted him, and 
none condemned him but unheard, and such as were prejudiced against him. 

4. He pleads the necessity he was under to remove himself and his cause 
to Rome; and that it was only in his own defence, and not with any er to 
recriminate, or exhibit a cross bill against the complainants; ver. 19, “ When 
the Jews spake against it,” and entered a caveat against his discharge,—design- 
ing, if they could not have him condemned to die, yet to have him a prisoner 
for life,—he “ was constrained to appeal unto Cesar,” finding that the governors 
one after another stood so much in awe of the Jews, that they would not dis~ 
charge him for fear of making them their enemies; which made it necessary for 
him to pray the assistance of the higher powers. This was all he aimed at in 
this aoneals not to accuse his nation, but only to vindicate himself. Every 
man has a right to plead in his own defence, who yet ought not to find fault 
with his neighbours. It is an invidious thing to accuse, especially to accuse 
a nation, such a nation. Paul made intercession for them, but never against 
them. The Roman government had at this time an ill opinion of the Jewish 
nation, as factious, turbulent, disaffected, and dangerous, and it had been an 
easy thing for a man with such a fluent tongue as Paul had, a citizen of Rome, 
and so injured as he was, to have exasperated the emperor against the Jewish 
nation; but Paul would not for ever so much do such a thing, he was for 
making the best of every body, and not making ill worse. 

5. He puts his sufferings upon the true foot, and gives them such an account 
of the reason of them, as should engage them not only not to join with his per- 
secutors against him, but to concern themselves for him, and to do what they 
could on his behalf, if they had any interest to procure him his liberty ; ver. 20, 
“ For this cause I have called for you,” not to quarrel with you, for I have no 
design to incense the government against you, but to see you, and speak with 
you as my countrymen, and men that I would keep up a correspondence with 
“ because that for the hope of Israel, I am bound with this chain.” He carried 
the mark of his imprisonment about with him, and probably was chained to the 
soldier that kept him; and it was, Ist. Because he preached that the Messiah 
was come, who was the hope of Israel, He whom Israel hoped for. Do not all 
the Jews agree to this, that the Messiah will be the glory of his people Israel, 
and therefore he is to be hoped fur; and this Messiah Lovestit and prove he 
iscome. ‘They would keep up such a hope of a Messiah yet to come as must 
end in a despair of him; I preach such a hope ina Messiah already come as 
must produce a joy in him. 2nd. Because he preached that the resurrection 
of the dead would come. That also was the hope of Israel; so he had called it, 
ch. xxiii. 6; xxiv. 15; xxvi. 6,7. They would have you still expect a Messiah 
that would free you from the Roman yoke, and make you great and prosperous 
upon earth, and that is it that fills them; and they are angry at me for direct- 
ing their expectations to the great things of another world, and persuading them 
to embrace a Messiah who will secure those to them, and not external power 
and grandeur. lam for bringing you to the spiritual and eternal blessedness 
which our fathers by faith had their eye upon, and that is it that they hate me 
for; because 1 would take you off from that which is the cheat of Israel 
and will be its shame and ruin,—the notion of a temporal Messiah,—and lea 
you to that which is the true and real hope of Israel, and the genuine sense 
of all the promises made to the fathers,—a spiritual kingdom of holiness and 
love, set up in the hearts of men, to be the pledge of and preparative for the 
joyful resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come. 

Secondly. What was their reply. ‘They own, 

1, That they had nothing to say in particular against him; nor had aay 
instructions to appear as his prosecutors before the emperor, either by letter 
or word of mouth; ver. 21,“ We have neither received letters out of Judwa 
concerning thee,” have no orders to prosecute thee; “neither any of the bre- 
thren” of the Jewish nation that have lately come up to Rome (as many occa- 
sions drew the Jews thither, now their nation was a province of the empire,) 
have “shewed or spoke any harm of thee.” This was very strange, that that 
restless and inveterate rage of the Jews, which had foHowed Paul wherever 
he went, should not follow him to Rome, to get him condemned there. And 
some think they told a lie here, and had orders to prosecute him, but durst not 
own it, being themselves obnoxious to the emperor's displeasure; who, though 
he had not, like his predecessors, banished them all from Rome, yet he gave 
them no countenance there. But, I am apt to think, what they said was true; 
and Paul now found he had gained the point he aimed at in appealing to Cesar, 
which was to remove his cause into a court to which they durst not follow it. 
This was David’s policy, and it was his security; 1 Sam. xxvii. 1, “There is 
nothing better for me than to escape into the land of the Philistines, and Saul 
shall despair of me, to seek me any more in any coasts of Israel, so shall I 
escape out of his hand,” and it proves so, ver. 4, ‘“* When Saul heard that David 
was fled to Gath, he sought no more again for him.” Thus did Paul by his 
pppeal he fled to Rome, where he was out of their reach, and they said, js 
et him go. 

2. That they desired to know more particularly concerning the doctrine he 
preached, and the religion he took so much pains to propagate in the face of 
so much opposition; ver. 22, “* We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest,” 
& gpovets, what thy opinions or sentiments are, what are those things which thou 
art so wise about, and hast such arelish of, and such a zeal for; for, though 
we know little else concerning Christianity, we know “it is a sect every where 
spoken against.” ‘Those who said this scornful, spiteful word of the Christian 
religion, were Jews, the chief of the Jews at Rome, who boasted of their 
knowledge, Rom. ii. 17; and yet this was all they knew concerning the Chris- 
tian religion, that it was ‘‘a sect every where ere against.” hey put it into 
an ill name, and then run it down. Ist. They looked upon it to be a sect; and 
that was false. True Christianity establishes that which is of common concern 
to all mankind, and is not built upon such narrow opinions and private inte- 
rests as sects commonly owe their original to. It aims at no worldly benefit 
or advantage, as sects do; but all its gains are spiritual and eternal. And, 
besides, ‘it has a direct tendency to the uniting the children of men, and not 
the dividing of them, and setting them at variance, as sects have. 2nd. They 
said, it was every where spoken against ; and that was too true. Alli that they 
conversed with spoke against it, and therefore they concluded every body did; 
most indeed did. It is, and always has been, the lot of Christ’s holy religion 
to be every where spoken against. 


23 And when they had appointed him a day, 
there came many to him into Ais lodging; to whom 
he expounded and testified the kingdom of God, 
persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the 


xxviii. 12. “Syracuse:” the capital of Sicily, situated on the 
eastern coast, and about eighty miles from Malta. It was celebrated 


in history, and in its day was one of the most beautiful cities in 


the world. 

xxviii. 13. “ Fetched a compass :”, literally, “having gone about,” 
probably tacking on account of the wind. Mr. Lewin’s account 
is that the vessel was obliged to stand out to sea in order to fill the 
sails, and so come to Rhegium by a circuitous sweep. “ Rhegium:” 
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law of Moses, and out of the prophets, from morning 
tillevening. 24 Andsome believed the things which 
were spoken, and some believed not. 25 And when 
they agreed not among themselves, they departed, | 
after that Paul had spoken one word, Well spake the 
Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our fathers, 
26 Saying, Go unto this people, and say, Hearing 
ye shall hear, and shall not understand ; and seeing 
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ye shall see, and not perceive: 27 For the heart of 
this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have they closed; lest they 
should see with thezr eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and should be con- 
verted, and I should heal them. 28 Be it known 
therefore unto you, that the salvation of God is sent 
unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it. 29 
And when he had said these words, the Jews de- 


parted, and had great reasoning among themselves. 


We have here a short account of a long conference which Paul had with the 
Jews at Rome about the Christian religion. Though they were so far pre- 
judiced against it, because it was everywhere spoken against, as to call it a 
sect, yet they were willing to give it a hearing, which was more than the Jews 
at Jerusalem would do. It is probable these Jews at Rome, being men of 
larger acquaintance with the world, and more general conversation, were 
more free in their inquiries than the bigoted Jews at Jerusalem were, and 
would not answer this matter before they heard it. 

First. We are here told how Paul managed this conference in defence of the 
Christian religion. The Jews appointed the time ; a day was set for this dis- 

ute, that all parties concerned might have sufficient notice, ver. 23. Those 

ews seemed well disposed to receive conviction, and yet it did not prove that 
they all were so. Now when the day came, 

1. There were many got together to Paul. Though he was a prisoner, and 
could not come out to them, yet they were willing to come to him to his lodg- 
ing. And the confinement he was now under, if duly considered, instead of 
prejudicing them against his doctrine, ought-to confirm it to them; for it was 
a sign not only that he believed it, but that he thought it worth suffering for. 
One would visit such a man as Paul in his prison, rather than not have instruc- 
tion from him. And he made room for them in his lodging, not fearing giving 
offence to the government, so he might do good to them. 

2. He was very large and full in his discourse with them, seeking their con- 
viction more than his owrn vindication. Ist. He expounded or explained the 
kingdom of God to them; shewed them the nature of that kingdom, and the 
glorious purposes and designs of it; that it is heavenly and spiritual, seated in 
the minds of men, and shines not in external pomp, but in purity of heart and 
life. That which kept the Jews in their unbelief was a misunderstanding of 
the kingdom of God, as if it came with observation; let but that be expounded 
to them, and set in a true light, and they will be brought into obedience to it. 
2nd. He not only expounded the kingdom of God, but he testified it, plainly 
declared to them, and confirmed it by incontestable proofs, that the kingdom 
of God by the Messiah’s ministration was come, and was now set up in the world. 
He attested the extraordinary powers in the kingdom of grace by which it was 
set up; and the miracles in the kingdom of nature by which it was confirmed. 
He bore his testimony to it from his own experience of its power and influence 
upon him, and the manner of his being brought into subjection to it. 3rd. He 
not only expounded and testified the kingdom of God, but he persuaded them, 
urged it upon their consciences, and pressed them with all earnestness to 
embrace the kingdom of God, and submit to it, and not to persist in an oppo- 
sition to it. He followed his doctrine, the explication and confirmation of it, 
with a warm and lively application to his hearers, which 1s the most proper, 

rofitable method of preaching. 4th. He persuaded them concerning Jesus. 

he design and tendency of his whole discourse was to bring them to Christ, 
to convince them of his being the Messiah, and to engage them to believe in 
him as he is offered in the Gospel. He urged upon them ra mepi tov 'Incov,—‘ the 
things concerning Jesus,’ the prophecies of him, which he read to them out 
of the law of Moses and out of the prophets, as pointing at the Messiah, and 
shewed how they had all had their accomplishment in this Jesus. They bein 
Jews, he dealt with them out of the scriptares of the Old_‘Testament, an 
demonstrated that these were so far from making against Christianity, that 
they were the great proofs of it; so that, if we compare the history of the New 
Testament with the prophecy of the Old, we must conclude that this Jesus is 
he that should come, and we are to look for no other. 

3. He was very long; for he continued his discourse,—and it should seem to | 
have been a continued discourse,—from morning till evening; perhaps it was 
a discourse eight or ten hours long. The subject was curious, he was full of 
it; it was of vast importance, he was in good earnest, and his heart was upon 
it; he knew not when he should have such another opportunity, and therefore, 
without begging pardon for tiring their patience, he kept them all day; tut it 
is likely he spent some of the time in Eraser with them and for them, 

Secondly. What was the effect of this discourse. One would have thought 
so good a cause as that of Christianity, and managed by such a skilful hand as | 
Paul’s, could not but carry the day, and that all the hearers should have 
yielded to it presently ; but it did not prove so. The child Jesus is set for the , 
fall of some, and the rising again of others; a foundation stone to some, and 
a stone of stumbling to others. 

1. They did not agree among themselves, ver. 25. Some of them thought 
Paul was in the right, others would not admit it. ‘This is that division which | 
Christ came to send; that fire which he came to kindle, Lu. xii, 49, 51. Paul | 
preached with a great deal of plainness and clearness, and yet his hearers could 
not agree about the sense and evidence of what he preached. 

2. “Some believed the things that were spoken, and some believed not,” 
ver. 24. There was the disagreement. Such as this has always been the suc- 
cess of the Gospel; to some it has been “a savour of life unto life, to others 
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a savour of death unto death.’ Some are wrought upon by the Word, and 

others hardened; some receive the light, and others shut their eyes against it. 

So it was among Christ’s hearers, and the spectators of his miracles ; some 

believed, and some blasphemed. If all had believed, there had been no dis- 

sureemants 80 that all the blame of the division lay upon those who would not 
elieve. 

Thirdly. The awakening word which Paul said to them at parting. He per- 
ceived by what they muttered that there were many among them, and perhaps 
the greater part, that were obstinate, and would not yield to the conviction of 
what he said ; and they were getting up to be poebaines had had enough of it. 
Hold, saith Paul, take one word with you before you go, and consider of it 
when you come home. What do you think will be the effect of your obstinate 
infidelity? What will ye do in the end hereof? What will it come to? 

1, You will, by the righteous judgment of God, be sealed up under unbelief. 
You harden your own hearts, and God will harden them, as c did Pharaoh’s ; 
and this is what was prophesied of concerning you. ‘urn to that scripture 
Isa. vi. 9, 10, and read it seriously, and tremble, lest the case there described 
should prove to be your case. As there are in the Old Testament gospel pro- 
mises, which will be accomplished in all that believe, so there are gospel 
threatenings of spiritual judgments, which will be fulfilled in them that believe 
not; and this is one. It is part of the commission given to Isaiah the prophet; 
he is sent to make those worse that would not be made better. ‘ Well spake 
the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our fathers.” What was spoken 
He Jehovah is here said to be spoken by the Holy Ghost, which proves that the 

oly Ghost is God; and what was spoken to Isaiah is here said to be spoken 
by him to their fathers; for he was ordered to tell the people what God said to 
him; and though what is there said had in it much of terror to the people, and 
of grief to the prophet, yet it is here said to be well spoken. Hezekiah said 
concerning a message of wrath, “ Good is the word of the Lord which thou 
hast spoken,” Jsa. xxxix. 8. And, “He that believes not shall be damned,” 
is gospel, as well as “‘He that believes shall be saved,” Mar. xvi. 16. Or, this 
may be explained by that of our Saviour, Mat. xv. 7,“ Well did Esaias pro- 
phesy of you.” The Holy Ghost said to your fathers that which would be 
fulfilled in you, “ Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand.” 

Ist. That which was their great sin against God, is yours; and that is this: 
you will not see; you shut your eyes against the most convincing evidence 
possible, and will not admit the conclusion, though you cannot deny the pre- 
mises ; your eyes you have closed, ver. 27. That speaks an obstinate infidelity 
and a willing slavery to prejudice. As your fathers would not see God's hand 
lifted up against them in his judgments, Jsa. xxvi. 11, so you will not see God’s 
hand stretched out to you in gospel grace. It was true of these unbelieving 
Jews, that they were prejudiced against the Gospel; they did not see, because 
they were resolved they would not; and none so blind as they that will not 
see. They would not prosecute their convictions, and for that reason would 
not admit them. They have purposely closed their eyes, lest they should see 
with their eyes the great things which belong to their everlasting peace; 
should see the glory of God, the amiableness of Christ, the deformity of sin, 
the beauty of holiness, the vanity of this world, and the reality of another. 
They will not be changed and governed by those truths, and therefore will not 
receive the evidence of them; lest they should hear with their ears that which 
they are loath to hear, the wrath of God revealed from heaven against them, 
and the will of God revealed from heaven to them, “they stop their ear, like 
the deaf adder, that will not hearken to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely.” ‘Thus their fathers did; they would not hear, Zec. vii. 11, 12. 
And that which they are afraid of in shutting up their eyes and ears, and bar- 
ricading, as it were, both their learning senses against him that “made both 
the hearing ear and the seeing eye” is, “lest they should understand with their 
heart, and should be converted, and I should heal them.” They kept their 
minds in the dark, or at least in a constant confusion and tumult, lest, if they 
should admit a considerate, sober thought, they should understand with their 
heart how much it is both their duty and their interest to be religions, and so 
by degrees the truth should be too hard for them, and they should be converted 
from the evil ways which they take pleasure in, to those exercises which they 
have now an aversion to. Observe, God’s method is to bring people first to 
see and hear, and so to understand with their hearts; and then to convert them, 
and bow their wills, and so heal them, which is the regular way of dealing with 
a rational soul; and therefore Satan prevents the conversion of souls to God, 
by blinding the mind, and darkening the understanding, 2 Cor. iv. 4. And the 
case is very sad when the sinner joins with him herein, and puts out his own 
eyes. Ut liberius peccent, libenter tgnurant,— They plunge into ignorance, that 
they may sin the more freely.’ They are in love with their disease, and are 
afraid lest God should heal them. Like Babylon of old, we would huve healed 
her, and she would not be healed, Jer. li. 9. ‘This was the sin. 

2nd. That which was the great judgment of God upon them for this sin is 
his judgment upon you, and that is, “* You shall be blind.” God will give you 
up to a judicial infatuation; “Hearing you shall hear,” you shall have the 
word of God preached to you over and over, but “ yon shall not understand it, 
because you will not give your minds to understand it. God will not give 
you strength and grace to understand it. “Seeing ye shall see;” you shall 

ave abundance of miracles and signs done before your eyes, but “you 
shall not perceive” the convincing evidence of them, ‘lake heed lest it be 
true of you what Moses said to your fathers, Deu. xxix. 4, “‘the Lord has 
not given you a heart to perceive, and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto this 
cis a and what Isaiah said to the men of his generation, Jsa. xxix. 10—12, 
“The Lord has poured out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed 
your eyes.” What with their resisting the grace of God, and rebelling against 
the light, and God’s withdrawing and withholding his grace and light from 
them; what with their not receiving the love of the truth, and God’s giving 
them up for that to strong delusions to believe a lie; what with their wilful, 
and what with their judicial, hardness, “‘ the heart of this people is waxed gross, 
and their ears are dull of hearing. hey are stupid and senseless, and not 
wrought upen by all that can be said to them; no physic that can be given 
them operates upon them, or will reach them, and theretore their disease must 
be adjudged incurable, and their case desperate. How should they be happy 
that will not be healed of a disease that makes them miserable? And how 
should they be healed that will not be converted to the use of the methods of 
cure? And how should they be converted that will not be convinced either 
of their disease or of their remedy? And how should they be convinced that 
shut their eyes and stop their ears? Let all that hear the Gospel, and do not 
heed it, tremble at this doom; for, when once they are thus given up to hard- 
ness of heart, they are already in the suburbs of hell; fur who shall heal them 
if God do not? ; 

2. Your unbelief will justify God in sending the Gospel to the Gentile world, 
which is the thing you look upon with such a jealous eye, ver. 28. ‘Therefore, 
seeing you put the grace of God away from you, and will not submit to the 
power of Divine truth and love; seeing you will not be converted and healed in 


! the methods which Divine wisdom has appointed; therefore “ be it known unto 


is sent to the Gentiles,” that salvation which 


you, that the salvation of God er 1 ent 
The offer of it is made to them, the means 


was of the Jews only, Jno. iv, 22. 


the modern Reggio, on the coastof Italy, opposite Syracuse. “Puteoli:” 
it was in the most sheltered part of the Bay of Naples, and the prin- 
cipal port of Southern Italy. It was celebrated for its warm springs, 
and was the great mart for the Alexancrian wheat-ships. 

_ xxviii, 15. “ Appii Forum:” a town oa the Appian Way, the great 
road which led from Rome to the neighbourhood of the Bay of Naples. 
lt was about forty-three miles from Rome, and probably derived its 
name from Appius Claudius, who constructed this part of the road, 
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xxviii. 16. “It was probably in the early spring of the year 61 
that St. Paul arrived in Rome. The glorious five years which ushered 
in the reign of Nero, am:dst the acclamations of a grateful people, had 
now drawn toaclose, ‘The unnatural murder of Agrippina had at 
length revealed the true character of Nero, Burrus and Seneca, it is 
true, still lingered at the head of affairs; but their power was waning. 
Neither the blunt honesty of the soldier nor the calm moderation of 
the philosopher could hoid their ground any longer agaiust the influ- 
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of it afforded to them, and they stand fairer for it than you do. Itis sent to ; 
them, and they will hear it, and receive it, and be happy in it. Now Paul 
designs hereb ; : 
ist. To abate thei? displeasure at the preaching of the Gospel to the ee bi 
by shewing them the absurdity of it. They were angry that the salvation o 
God was sent to the Gentiles, and thought it was too great a favour done 
tothem. But if they thought that salvation of so small a value as not to be 
worthy their acceptance, surely they could not grudge it the Gentiles, as too 
good for them, or envy them for it. The salvation of God is sent into the 
world; the Jews had the first offer of it; it was fairly proposed to them, it 
was earnestly pressed upon them, but they refused it; they would not accept 
the invitation which was given to them first to the Weber Hl and there- 
fore must thank themselves if other guests be invited. If they will not strike 
the bargain, nor come up to the terms, they ought not to be angry at those that 
will. They cannot complain that the Gentiles took it over their heads, or out 
of their hands, tor they had quite laid their hands off it,—nay, they had lift up 
the heel against it,—and therefore it is their fault; for it is “ through their fall 
that salvation is come to the Gentiles,” Rom. xi. 11. : f 
and. ‘To improve their displeasure at the favour done to the Gentiles to their 
advantage, and to bring good out of that evil; for when he had spoken of this 
very thing in his epistle to the Romans, the benefit which the Gentiles had by 
the unbelief and rejection of the Jews, he saith he took notice of it on purpose 
that he might provoke his dear countrymen the Jews to a holy emulation, and 
might save some of them, ftom. xi. 14. The Jews have rejected the Gospel of 
Christ, and kicked it off to the Gentiles; but it is not yet too late to repent 
of their refusal, and to accept of the salvation which they did make light of. 
‘They may say, No, and take it; as the elder brother in the parable, that, when 
he was bidden to go work in the vineyard, first said, I will not, and yet after- 
wards repented and went, Mat. xxi. 29. Is the Gospel sent to the Gentiles? 
Let us go after it, rather than come short of it. And will they hear it who 
were thought to be out of hearing, and had been so long like the idols they 
worshipped, that have ears and hear not? and shall not we hear it, whose _pri- 
vilege itis to have God so nigh to us in all that we call upon him for? Thus 
he would have them to argue, and to be shamed into the belief of the 
Gospel by the welcome it met with among the Gentiles. And if it had not 
that effect upon them, it would aggravate their condemnation, as it did that 
of the scribes and Pharisees, that, when they saw the publicans and harlots 
submit to John’s baptism, they did not afterwards thereupon repent of their 
folly, that they might believe him, Mat. xxi. 32. : : 

Fourthly. The breaking up of the assembly, as it should seem, in some dis- 
order. 

1. They turned their backs upon Paul. Those of them that believed not 
were extremely nettled at that last word which he said, that they should be 
judicially blinded, and that the light of the Gospel should shine among them 
that sat in darkness. “ When Paul had said these words,” he had said enough 
for them, and “ they departed,” perhaps not so’much enraged as some others 
of their nation had been upon the like occasion, but stupid and unconcerned, 
no more affected either with those terrible words in the close of his discourse, 
or all the comfortable words he had spoken before, than the seats they sat on, 
hey departed, many of them with a resolution never to hear Paul preach again, 
nor trouble themselves with farther inquiries about this matter. . 

2. They set their faces one against another; for they had great disputes 
among themselves. ‘here was not only a quarrel between them which be- 
lieved and them which believed not, but even among them which believed not 
there were debates. ‘They that agreed to depart from Paul yet agreed not in 
the reasons why they departed, but “had great reasoning among themselves.” 
Many have great reasoning, that yet do not reason right; can find fault with 
one another’s opinions, and yet not yield to truth. Nor will men’s reasoning 
among themselves convince them, without the grace of God to open their 
understandings. 


30 And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own 
hired house, and received all that came in unto him, 
31 Preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, 


with all confidence, no man forbidding him. 


We are here taking our leave of the history of blessed Paul; and therefore, 
since God saw it not fit we should know any more of him, we would carefully 
take notice of every particular of the circumstances in which we must here 
leave him. 

First. It cannot but be a trouble to us that we must leave him in bonds for 
Christ; nay, and that we have no prospect given us of his being set at liberty. 
Two whole years of that good man’s life are here spent in confinement, and, 
for aught appears, he was never inguired after of all that time by those whose 
srisoner he was. He appealed to Cesar, in hope of a speedy discharge from 
lis inprisonment, the governors having signified to his imperial majesty con- 
cerning the prisoner, that he had done nothing werthy of death or of Conde 
and yet he is continued a prisoner. So little reason have we to trust in men, 
especially despised prisoners in great men. Witness Joseph’s case, whom the 
chief butler remembered not, but forgot, Gen. xl. 23. Yet some think that, 
though it be not mentioned here, yet it was in the first of these two years, and 
early too in that year, that he was first brought before Nero, and then his 
bonds in Christ were manifest in Cesar’s court, as he saith, Phil. i. 13; and at 
that first answer it was that no man stood by him, 2 Tim. iv. 16. But it seems, 
instead of being set at liberty upon his appeal, as he expected, he hardly 
escaped out of the emperor’s hands with his life. He calls it a deliverance out 
of the mouth of the lion, 2 Tim. iv. 17. And his speaking there of his first 
answer, intimates that since that he had a second, in which he had come off 
better, and yet was not discharged. During these two years’ imprisonment he 
wrote his epistle to the Galatians; then his second epistle to Timothy ; then 
those to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, in which he 
meutions several things particularly coneerning his imprisonment; and lastly, 
his epistle to the Hebrews, just after he was set at liberty, as Timothy also 
was, who, coming to visit him, was on some account or other made his fellow- 
prisoner. With him, writes Paul to the Hebrews, xiii. 23, “if he come shortly, 
1 will see you.” But how or by what means he obtained his liberty, we are 
not told; only that two years he was a prisoner. ‘Tradition saith, that after 
his discharge he went from Italy to Spain, thence to Crete, and so with 
Timothy into Judea, and from thence went to visit the churches in Asia, and 
at length came a second time to Rome, and there was beheaded in the last year 
of Nero. But Baronius himself owns that there is no certainty of any thing 
concerning him, betwixt his release from this imprisonment and his mar- 
tyrdom; but it is said by some, that Nero having, when he began to play the 
tyrant, set himself against the Christians, and persecuted them, (and he was 
the first of the emperors that made a law against them, as Tertullian saith, 
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Apol. c. 5,) the church of Rome was much weakened by that persecutions 
and that brought Paul the second time to Rome to re-establish the church 
there, and to comfort the souls of the disciples that were left; and so he 
fell a second time into Nero’s hand. And Chrysostom relates that a young 
woman that was one of Nero's misses (to speak modishly) being converted by 
Paul’s preaching to the Christian faith, and so brought off from that lewd 
course of life she had lived, Nero was incensed against Paul for that, and 
ordered him first to be imprisoned, and then put to death. But, to keep to this 
short account here given of it, 

1. It would grieve one to think that such a useful man as Paul was should be 
so long in restraint. Two years he was a prisoner under Felix, ch. xxiv. 27, 
and, besides all the time that passed between that and his coming to Rome, he 
is here two years more a prisoner under Nero. How many churches might 
Paul have planted, how many cities and nations might he have brought over to 
Christ in these five years’ time, (for so much it was at least,) if he had been at 
nbert, But God is wise, and will shew that he is no debtor to the most 
useful instruments he employs, but can and will carry on nis own interest 
both without their services, and by their sufferings. ven Paul’s bonds fell 
out to the furtherance of the Gospel, Pail. i. 12, 14. 

2. Yet even Paul’s imprisonment was in some respect a kindness to him; for 
these “two years he dwelt in his own hired house,” and tnat was more, for 
aught I know, than ever he had done before. He had always used to be a 
sojourner in the houses of others, now he has got a house of his own; his own, 
while he pays the rent for it; and such a retirement as this would be a refresh- 
ment to one who had been all his days an itinerant. He had used to be always 
upon the remove, seldom stayed long at a place; but now he lived for two 
years in the same house; so that the bringing of him into this prison was like 
Christ’s call to his disciples, to “come into a desert place, and rest a while,” 
Mar. vi. 31. hen he was at liberty, he was in continual fear by reason of the 
lying in wait of the Jews, ch. xx. 19; but now his prison was his castle. Thus 
“out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong sweetness.” 

Secondly. Yet it is a pleasure to us, for we are sure it was to him, that, 
though we leave him in bonds for Christ, yet we leave him at work for Christ: 
And this made his bonds easy, that he was not by them bound out from serving 
God, and doing good. His prison becomes a temple, a church, and then it is 
to him a palace. His hands are tied, but, thanks be to God, his mouth is not 
stopped. A faithful, zealous minister can better bear any hardship than being 
silenced. Here is Paul a prisoner, and yet a preacher; he is bound, but the 
word of the Lord is not bound. When he wrote his epistle to the Romans, he 
said he longed to see them, that he might impart unto them some spiritual gift. 
Rom.i. 11. He was glad to see some of them, ver. 15, but it would not be alf 
his joy unless he could impart to them some spiritual gift, which here he 
hes an opportunity to do, and then he will not complain of his confinement. 

serve. 

1. Whom he preached to. To all that had a mind to hear him, whether Jews 
or Gentiles. Whether he had liberty to go to other houses to preach, doth 
not appear,—it is likely not; but whoever would had liberty to come to his 
house to hear, and they were welcome; “he received all that came to him.” 
Note, Ministers’ doors should be open to such as desire to receive instruction 
from them, and they should be glad of an opportunity to advise those that are 
in care about their souls. Paul could not preach in a synagogue, or any public 
place of meeting that was sumptuous and capacious, but he preached in a poor 
cottage of his own. Note, When we cannot do what we would in the service 
of God, we must do what we can. Those ministers that have but little hired 
houses should rather preach in them, if they may be allowed to do that, than 
be silent. He received all that came to him, and was not afraid of the greatest, 
nor ashamed of the meanest. He was ready to preach on the first day of the 
week to Christians, on the seventh day to Jews, and to who would on any day 
of the week. And he might hope the better to speed because they came tn 
unto him, which supposed a desire to be instructed, and a willingness to learn; 
and where these are it is probable some good may be done. bs 

2. What he preached. He doth not fill their heads with curious speculations, 
or with matters of state and politics; but he keeps to his text, minds his busi- 
ness as an apostle. Ist. He is God’s ambassador, and therefore preacheth the 
kingdom of God; doth all he can to preach it up; negotiates the affairs of it in 
order to the advancing of all its true interests. e aneddles not with the 
affairs of the kingdoms of men. Let those treat of them whose work it is; he 
preacheth the kingdom of God among men, and the Word of that kingdom. 

‘he same that he defended in his public disputes, testifying the kingdom of 
God, ver. 23, he enforced in his public preaching, as that which, if received 
aright, will make us all wise and good, wiser and better, which is the end of 
preaching. 2nd. He is an agent for Christ, a friend of the bridegroom, and there-~ 
fore teacheth those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ; the whole 
history of Christ, his incarnation, doctrine, life, miracles, death, resurrection, 
ascension ; all that relates to the mystery of godliness. Paul stuck still to his 
principle, to know and preach nothing but Christ, and him crucified. Ministers, 
when in their preaching they are tempted to divert from that which is their 


main business, should reduce themselves with this question, What doth this. 


concern the Lord Jesus Christ? What tendency has it to bring us to him, and 
to keep us walking in him? for “we preach not ourselves, but Christ.” 

3. With what liberty he preacheth. Ist. Divine grace gave him a liberty of 
spirit. He preached ‘‘with all confidence,” as one that was himself well 
assured of the truth of what he preached, and that it was what he durst stand 
by; and of the worth of it, that it was what he durst suffer for. He was “not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 2nd. Divine providence gave him a liberty 
of speech; “no man forbidding him,” giving him any check for what he did, or 
laying any restraint upon him. ‘The Jews, that used to forbid him to speak to 
the Gentiles, had no authority here; and the Roman government as yet took 
no cognizance of the profession of Christianity as a crime. Herein we must 
acknowledge the hand Of God, First. Setting bounds to the rage of perse- 
cutors. here he doth not turn the heart, yet he can tie the hand, and bridle 
the tongue. Nero was a bloody man, and there were many, both Jews and 
Gentiles, that hated Christianity ; and yet so it was unaccountably, that Pau., 
though a prisoner, was connived at in preaching the Gospel, and it was not 
construed a breach of the peace. Thus God makes the wrath of men to praise 
him, and restrains the remainder of it, Ps. Ixxvi. 10. Though there were so 
many that had it in their power to forbid Paul’s preaching, even the common 
soldier that kept him might have done it; yet God so ordered it, that no man 
did forbid him. Secondly. See { 
the persecuted. ‘Though it was a very low and narrow sphere of opportunity 
that Paul was here placed in, compared with what he had been in, yet, such as 
it was, he was not molested or disturbed in it. Though it was not a wide door 
that was opened to him, yet it was kept open and no man was suffered to shut 
it; and it was to many an effectual door, so that there were saints even in 
Cesar’s household, PAu. iy. 22. When the city of our solemnities is thus made 
a quiet habitation at any time, and we are fed from day to day with the bread 
of life, no man forbidding us, we must give thanks to God for it, and prepare 
for changes, still longing for that holy mountain in which there shall vever be 
auy pricking brier or grieving thorn. 


“The captain of the guard:” the commander of the pretorian 
guard. There seems little reason to doubt that Burrus is meant. 
He held the office from 51 to 62. 

xxviii. 19. “ My appeal was a defensive and necessary step; not 
an offensive one, to complain of my nation” (Alford). 

xxviii. 21. Previous to St. Paul’s appeal to Caesar, there was no 
call for the Jews in Pales.ine to cum-.unicate with those in Rome, 


ence of more subtle and less scrupulous counsellors” (Lightfoot). 


Since his appeal there had been no time, as Paul had sailed for 
Italy soon after. 

xxviii. 22, ‘his reply of the Jews has caused some difficulty, he- 
cause there was a flourishing Christian church at Rome at this 
time, St. Paul having already written his Epistle to the Romaas. 
It is quite possible that in a large and mixed population, like that at 
Kome, the Jews may not have come into any close contact with the 
Christians. 


God here providing comfort for the relief of © 
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Cuap. 1.—7. Inhisown power. That is, he has fixed them by his own authority; 
he will bring them about in his own time and way; and therefore it is not proper 
Sor men anxiously to inquire into them, AI] prophecy is remarkably obscure in 
regard to the time of its fulfilment. ‘The reasons are, |. ‘T’o excite men to watch 
for the events that are to come, as the time is uncertain, and they will come“ like 
a thief in the night.” 2. As they are to be brought about by human agency, 
they are so arranged as to call forth that agency. If men knew just when an 
event was to come to pass, they might be remiss, and feel that their effort was 
not needed. 3. ‘The knowledge of future scenes—of the exact time, might 
alarm men, and absorb their thoughts entirely, and prevent attendance to the 
present duties of life. Duty is ours now; God will provide for future scenes. 
4. Promises sufficiently clear and full are therefore given us to encourage us; 
but not full enough to excite a vain and idle curiosity. All this is eminently 
true of our own death, one of the most important future scenes through which 
we are to pass. It is certainly before us; it is near; it cannot be long avoided ; 
it may come at any moment. God has fixed the time, but will not inform us 
when it shall be. He does not gratify a vain curiosity, or terrify us, by an- 
nouncing to us the day or the hour when we are to die, as we do a man that is 
to be executed. This would be to make our lives like that of a criminal sen- 
tenced to die, and we should through all our life, through fear of death, be 
subject to bondage, Heb. ii. 15. He has made enough known to excite us to 
prepare, and to be always ready, having our loins girt about, and our lamps 
trimmed and burning, Ta xii. 35. 9. While they beheld. While they saw 
him. Had Jesus vanished secretly, or in the night, the apostles would have 
been amazed and confounded ; perhaps they would even have doubted whether 
they had not been deceived. But when they saw him leave them in this manner, 
they could not doubt that he had risen: and when they saw him ascend to 
heaven, they could not doubt that his work was approved, and that God would 
carry it onward. ‘This event was exceedingly important. 1. It was a con- 
firmation of the truth of the Christian religion. 2. It enabled the apostles to 
state distinctly where the Lord Jesus was, and at once directed their affections 
and their thoughts away from the earth, and opened their eyes on the glory of 
the scheme of religion they were to establish. If their Saviour was in heaven, 
it settled the question about the nature of his kingdom, It was clear that it 
was not designed to be a temporal kingdom. ‘The reasons why it was proper 
that the Lord Jesus should ascend to heaven, rather than remain on earth, 
were, 1. That he had finished the work which God gave him to do on the 
earth, Jno. xvii. 4; xix. 30, and it was proper that he should be received back 
to the glory which he had with the Father before the world was, Jno. xvii. 4, 5; 
Phil. ii. 6,9, 10. 2. It was proper that he should ascend, that the Holy Spirit 
might come down and perform his part of the work of redemption. Jesus, by 
his personal ministry, as a man, could be but in one place; the Holy Spirit 
could be in all places, and be present at all times, and could apply the work 
to all men, Jno. xvi. 7, &c. 3. A part of the work of Christ was yet to be 
performed in heaven. ‘That was the work of intercession. The high priest of 
the Jews not only made an atonement, but also presented the blood of sacrifice 
before the mercy-seat, as the priest of the people, Zev. xvi. 11—14. This was 
done to typify the entrance of the great high priest of our profession into the 
heavens, eb. ix. 7, 8, 11,12. The work which he performs there is the work 
of intercession, Heb. vii. 25. This is properly the work which an advocate 
performs in a court of justice for his client. It means that Christ, our great 

igh priest, still pleads and manages our cause in heaven; secures our inter- 
ests; obtains for us grace and mercy. It consists in his appearing in the 
presence of God for us, Heb. ix. 24; in his presenting the merits of his blood, 
Heb. ix. 12, 14; and in securing the continuance of the merey which has been 
bestowed on us, and which is still needful for our welfare. The Lord Jesus 
also ascended that he might assume and exercise the office of king in the 
immediate seat of power. All worlds were subject to him for the welfare of 
the church; and it was needful that he should be solemnly invested with that 
power in the presence of God, as the reward of his earthly toils; 1 Cor. xv. 25, 
“He must reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet,” Eph. i. 20—22; 
Phil. ii. 6—11. A cloud received him. He entered into the region of the clouds, 
and was hid from their view. But two others of our race have been taken 
bodily from earth to heaven. Enoch was translated, (Gen. v. 24: compare 
Heb. xi. 5;) and Elijah was.taken by a whirlwind to heaven, 2 Kin. ii. 11. It 
is remarkable that, when the return of the Saviour is mentioned, it is uniformly 
said that he will return in the clouds, ver. 11; Mat. xxiv. 30; xxvi. 64; 
Mar. xiii. 26; Rev. i.7; Dan. vii. 13. ‘The clouds are an emblem of sublimity 
and grandeur, and perhaps this is all that is intended by these expressions, 
Den. iv. 11; 2 Sam. xxii. 12; Ps. xevii. 2; civ. 3. 20. And his bishopric let 
anther take. This is quoted from Ps. cix. 8, “Let his days be few, and let 
another take his office.” The word rendered “ office” in the psalm, means the 
care, charge, business, oversight of any thing. It is a word applicable to 
magistrates, whose care it is to see the laws executed; to military men who 
have charge of an army, or apart of an army. In Jod x. 12, it is rendered “thy 
Visitation ”—thy care. In Num. iv. 16, “and to the office of Eleazar,” &c.; 
2 Kin. xi. 18. In the case of David, it refers to those who were intrusted with 
military or other offices, and who had treacherously perverted them to perse- 
eute and oppose him; and thus shewn themselves unworthy of the office. The 
Greek word which is used here, émcxomiv, is taken from the Septuagint, and 
mieans the same thing as the Hebrew. It is well rendered in the margin “ office, 
or charge.” It means charge of any kind, or office, without in itself specifying 
of what kind. 26. He was numbered. By the casting of the lot, cvyxatewngpiobn, 
This word is from Wipos—a calculus, or pebble, by which votes were given, or 
lots were cust. It means that by the result of the lot he was reckoned as an 
apostle. Nothing farther is related of Matthias in the New Testament. Where 
he laboured, and when and where he died, is unknown, nor is there any tradi- 
tion on which reliance is to be placed. The election of Matthias throws some 
light on the organization of the church. 1. He was chosen to fill the place 
vacated by Judas, and for a specific purpose, to be a witness of the resurrection 
of Christ. ‘There is no mention of any other design. It was not to ordain men 
exclusively, or to rule over the churches, but to be a witness to an important 
fact. 2. Tbere is no intimation here that it was designed that there should be 
successors to the apostles in the peculiar duties of the apostolic office. The 
election wes for a definite object, and was therefore temporary. It was to 
fill up the number originally appointed by Christ. When the purpose for 
which he was appointed was accomplished, the peculiar part of the apostolic 
work ceased of course. 3. There could be no succession in our times te the 

eculiar apostolic office. They were to be witnesses of the work of Christ. 
or this they were sent forth; and when the desired effect resulting from 
such a witnessing was accomplished the office itself would cease. ence 
there is no record that after this the church even pretended to appoint suc- 
cessors to the apostles to discharge their peculiar work; and henee no minis- 


xxviii. 30, 31. We must not suppose from this that St. Paul 
was not a prisoner. He was still chained day and night to one of 
the pretorian guard. During this imprisonment he wrote the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. 
At the end of the two years he appears to have been acquitted 
and released. 

_ Additional Notes—Chap. xvii. 5. ‘The privilege of a free city 
consisted in this —that it was entirely self-governed in all its internal 
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ters of the Gospel can now pretend to be their successors in the peculiar 
and original design of the appointment of the apostles. 4. The only other 
apostle mentioned in the New ‘Testament is the apostle Paul, not appointed 


| as the successor of the others, not with any peculiar design except to be an 


apostle to the Gentiles, as the others were to the Jews, and appointed for 
the same end, to testify that Jesus Christ was alive, and that he had seen him 
after he rose, ch. xxii. 8, 9, 14, 15; ix. 153 xxvi. 17, 18; 1 Cor. ix. 1; xv. 8. The 
ministers of religion, therefore, are successors of the apostles, not in their 
peculiar office as witnesses, but as preachers of the Word, and as appointed to 
establish, to organize, and to edify and rule the churches. ‘The peculiar work 
of the apostleship ceased with their death. The ordinary work of the min- 
istry, which they held in common with all others who preach the Gospel, will 
continue to the end of time. 


Cnap. I1.—3. Tongues, yAéooau. The word tongue occurs often in the 
Scriptures to denote the member which is the instrument of taste and speech, 
and also to denote language or speech itself. It is also used, as with us, to 
denote that which in shape resembles the tongue. Thus, Jos. vii. 21, 24, (in 
Heb.,) “a tongue of gold,” that is,a wedge of gold, Jos. xy. 5; xvili.19; Isa. xi. 15 
“The tongue of the sea,” that is,a bay or gulf. Thus, also, we say a tongue 
of land. ‘The phrase “tongue of fire” occurs once, and once only, in the Old 
‘Testament, Jsa. v. 24, ‘Therefore as the fire devoureth the stubble (Heb. 
tongue of fire), and the flame consumeth,’ &c. In this place the name tongue 
is given from the resemblance of a pointed fire to the human tongue. Any 
thing long, narrow, and tending to a point, is thus in the Hebrew called a 
tongue. ‘The word here means, therefore, slender and pointed appearances 
of flame; perhaps at first moving irregularly around the room. Cloven. 


' Divided, separated, diapepComevac, from the verb, to divide, or distribute into 


parts; Mat. xxvii. 35, “They parted his garments ;” Lu. xxii. 17, “Take this 
(the enp) and divide it among yourselves.” Probably the common opinion is, 
that these tongues or flames were, each one of them, split, or forked, or cloven. 
But this is not the sense of the expression. It means, that they were separated 
or divided one from another; not one great flame, but broken up, or cloven 
into many parts; and probably moving without order in the room. In the 
Syriac it is, ‘and there appeared unto them tongues which divided them- 
selves, like fire, and sat upon each of them.” The old Ethiopic version reads 
it, ‘and fire, as it were, appeared to them, and sat on them.” And sat upon 
each of them. Or rested, in the form of a lambent or gentle flame, upon the 
head of each one. This evinced that the prodigy was directed to them, and 
was a very significant emblem of the promised descent of the Holy Spirit. 
4. Began to speak with other tongues. There was certainly a most stupendous 
miracle which led to the dispersion of mankind over all the countries of the 
world, and whereby, as they receded from the family which God signalised by 
his special revelations, they were all the more apt to fall away from the true 
religion. But there was another miracle equally stupendous, and a miracle 
of tongues too, by which the people of all various languages were recalled to 
the faith from which they had departed. By the one miracle, each tribe, under- 
standing only their own speech, were secluded from the rest of mankind, 
because, saving the words understood by themselves, they understood no lan-~ 
guages. By the other miracle, the apostles and the first leaders of Christianity 
were made to understand all languages. By the first, God raised up barriers 
for the segregation of the species into distinct communities. By the second, 
He threw down these barriers, that the bearers of the heavenly message might 
range freely over the world, and gather out of all nations the family of the 
faithful.—Hore Biblice, posthumous work of Dr. Chalmers. 13. Zhese men 
are full of new wine. ‘These men are drunk. In such times men will have 
some way of accounting for the effects of the Gospel; and the way is commonly 
about as wise and rational as this. “ ‘To escape the absurdity of acknowledging 
their own ignorance, they adopted the theory that strong drink can teach 
languages.”—Dr. McLelland. _ 


Cnar. 111.—19. When the times, &c. The word dzas, rendered, “ when,” is 
commonly rendered, ‘that,’ and denotes the final cause, or the reason why a 
thing is done, Mat. ii. 23; v. 16, 45, &c. The idea, which I suppose Peter 
intended to convey was this: “ Repent, and be converted. You have been 
great sinners, and are in danger. ‘Turn from your ways, that your sins may 
be forgiven.” But then, what encouragement would there be for this? or why 
should it be done? Answer. “Youare living under tlie times of the Gospel, 
the reign of the Messiah, the times of refreshing. ‘This happy, glorious period 
has been long anticipated, and is to continue to the close of the world. The 
period including the restitution of all things, and the return of.Christ to judg- 
ment, has come; and is, therefore, the period when you ma find mercy, and 
when you should seek it, to be prepared for his return.” n this sense the 

assage refers to the fact that this time, this dispensation, this economy 
including all this, had come, and they were living under it, and might and should 
seek fur mercy. It expresses, therefore, the common belief of the Jews that 
such a time should come, and the comment of Peter about its nature and con- 
tinuance. ‘The belief of the Jews was that such times should come. Peter 
afiirms that the belief of such a period was well founded—a time when mercy 
may be obtained. That time has come, The doctrine that it should come was 
well-founded, and has been fulfilled. This was a reason why they should 
repent, and hope in the mercy of God. Shall come. This does not mean that 
this period was still future, for it had come; but that the expectation of the 
Jews that such a Messiah should come was well-founded. A remarkably 
similar construction we have concerning Elijah; Mat. xvii. 11, “ And Jesus 
answered and said, Elias truly shall first come, and restore,” &c.; that is, the 
doctrine that Elijah should come was true; though he immediately adds that 
it had already taken place, ver. 12. 


Cnar. IV.—13. Had been with Jesus. Had been his followers, and had 
attended personally on his ministry. They gave evidence that they had seen 
him, been with him, heard him, and were convinced that he was the Messiah. 
We may learn here, 1. That if men wish to be successful in preaching, it must 
be based on deep and thorough conviction of the truth of that which they 
deliver. 2. They who preach should give evidence that they are acquainted 
with the Lord Jesus Christ; that they have imbibed his spirit, pondered his 
instructions, studied the evidences of his Divine mission, and are thoroughly 
convinced that he was from God. 3. Boldness and success in the ministry, as 
well as in everything else, will depend far more on honest, genuine, thorough 
conviction of the truth, than on all the endowments of talent and learning, and 
all the arts and skill of eloquence. No man should attempt to preach without 
such a thorough conviction of truth; and no man who has it will preach in 
vain. 4. God often employs the ignorant and unlearned to confound the wise. 
1 Cor. i. 27, 28; but it is not by their ignorance. It was not the ignorance 


affairs within the territory that might be assigned toit. The governor 
of the province had no right, under ordinary circumstances, to interfere 
with these affairs. ‘The local magistrates had the power of life and 
death over the citizens of the place. No stationary garrison of 
Roman soldiers was quartered within its territory; no insignia of 
Roman office were displayed in its streets. . . The form of governs 
ment was very various. In some cases the old magistracies and cus- 
toms were continued without any material modification; in others a 
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of Peter and John that convinced the Sanhedrim. It was done in spite of 
their ignorance. It was their boldness, and their honest conviction of truth. 
Besides, though not learned in the schools of the Jews, they had been under 
a far more important training, under the personal direction of Christ himself 
for three years; and now they were directly endowed by the Holy Ghost with 
the power of speaking with tongues. Though not taught in the schcols, yet 
there was an important sense in which alg were not unlearned and ignorany 
men, ‘Their example should not, therefore, be pleaded in favour of an unlearned 
ministry. Christ himself expressed his opposition to an unlearned ministry by 
teaching them himself, and then by bestowing on them miraculous endowments 
which no learning at present can furnish. It may be remarked, farther, that 
in the single selection which he made of an apostle after his ascension to heaven, 
when he came to choose one who had not been under is.persenal teaching, 
he chose a learned man, the apostle Paul, and thus evinced his purpose that 
there should be training or education in those who are invested with the 
sacred office. 5. Yet in the case before us there is a striking proof of the truth 
and power of religion. These men had not acquired their boldness in the 
schools; they were not trained for argument among the Jews; they did not 
meet them by cunning sophistry; but they came with the honest conviction 
that what they were saying was true. Were they deceived? Were they not 
competent to bear witness? Had they any motive to attempt to palm a false- 
hood on men? Infidelity must answer many such questions as these before the 
apostles can be convicted of imposture. 19. In the sight of God. That is 

whether God will judge this to be right. The grand question was, how God 
would regard it. If he disapproved it, it was wrong. It was not merely a ques- 
tion pertaining to their reputation, safety, or life; but it was a question of 
conscience before God; and we have here a striking instance of the principle 
on which Christians act. It is, to lay their safety, reputation, and life out of 
view, and to bring every thing to this test, whether it will please God. If it 
will, it is right; if it will not, it is wrong. Judge ye. This was an appeal to 
them directly as judges, and as men; and it may be presumed that it was an 
appeal which they could not resist.’ The Sanhedrim acknowledged itself to 
have been appointed by God; and to have no authority which was not derived 
from his appointment. Of course, God could modify, supersede, or repeai 
their authority; and the abstract principle, that it was better to obey God 
than man, they could not call in question. The only inquiry was, whether 
they had evidence that God had issued any command in the case. Of that 
the apostles were satisfied; and that the rulers could not deny. It may be 
remarked, that this is one of the first and most bold appeals on record in 
favour of the right of private judgment and the liberty of conscience. That 
liberty was supposed in all the Jewish religion. It was admitted that the 
authority of God in all matters was superior to that of man; and the same 
spirit manifested itself thus early in the Christian church against all dominion 
over the conscience, and in favour of the right to follow the dictates of the 
conscience and the will of God. As a mere historical fact, therefore, it is 
interesting to contemplate this, and still more interesting in its important 
bearings on human liberty and human happiness. The doctrine is sti 1 more 
explicitly stated in ch. v. 29, “ We ought to obey God rather than man. 20. 
For, &c. This is given as a reason why they should obey God rather than man. 
They had had so clear evidence that God had sent the Messiah, and they had 
received so direct and solemn a command (Mar. xvi. 15,) to preach the Gospel, 
that they could not be restrained. There was a necessity laid on them to 
preach the Gospel: see | Cor. ix. 16; compare Jer. xx. 9; ch. xviii. 5; 
Job xxxii. 18,19; Ps. xxxix. 1—3. It has already been remarked, that these | 
two verses contain an important principle in favour of religious liberty —the 
liberty of conscience, and of private judgment. If it be asked here what the 
principle is, we answer, 1. That men have aright to their private Judgment 
in matters of religion, subject only to God. The only restraint which, it is now 
settled, can be impused on this, is, that no man has a right, under pretence 
of conscience, to injure or molest his fellow-men, or to disturb the peace and 
harmony of society. 2. No magistrate, church, council, or parent, has a right to 
impose a creed on others. and to demand subscription to it by mere authority. 
3. No magistrate, church, or parent, has a right to control the free exercise of 
private judgment in this case. The power of a parent is to teach, advise, and 
entreat. The duty of a child is to listen with respect, to examine with ecan- , 
dour, to pray over the subject, and to be deliberate and calm, not rash, hasty, 

impetuous, and self-willed. But when the child is thus convinced that his 
duty to God requires a particular course, then here is a higher obligation than 
any earthly law, and he must obey God rather than man, even a father or a 
mother, Mat. x. 37, 38. 4. Every man is responsible to God for his opinions 
and his conduct. Man may not control him, but God may and will. The 
great question before every man is, What is right in the sight of God? It is 
hot what is expedient, or safe, or pleasurable, or honourable among men; but 
what is right in the sight of God. Neither in their opinions nor their conduct 
are men free from responsibility—From this whole subject we see the duty of 
spreading the Bible. ite we love liberty, if we hate tyranny and superstition, 
if we wish to extend the knowledge of the rights of man, and break every arm 
of oppression, let us spread far and wide the Book of God, and place in every 
palace and every cottage on the globe a copy of the sacred Scriptures. 28. For 
to do, &c. The facts which are brought to view in these verses are among tne 
most remarkable on record. They are briefly these: 1. That the Jewish rulers 
were opposed to the Messiah, and slew him. 2. That the very people to whom 
he came, and for whose benefit he laboured, joined in the opposition, so that it 
became the act of a united people. 3. That the Romans who were there, as 
a sort of representution of all pagan nations, were easily prevailed on to join 
in the persecution, and to become the executioners. 4. That thus opposite 
factions, and dissimilar and prejudiced people, became united in opposing the 
Messiah. 5. ‘hat the rulers of the Roman people, the emperors, and statesmen, 
and philosophers, and the rulers of other nations, united to oppose the Gospel, 
and brought all the power of persecution to stay its progress. 6. That the 
people of the empire, the mass of men, were easily prevailed upon to join in 
the persecution, and endeavour to arrest its progress. 7. That the Gospel has 
encountered similar difficulties and opposition wherever it has been faithfully 
presented to the attention of men. 8. That the fact that Christianity has been 
thus opposed, and has triumphed, is no small proof of its Divine origin. It has 
been fairly tried, and still survives and flourishes. It was well to put it to the 
test, and to bring to bear on it everything which had a tendency to crush it, and 
thus to furnish the highest proof that it is from God. 9. This religion cannot 
be destroyed; it will triumph; opposition to it is vain; it will make its way 
throughout the world; and the path of safety is not to oppose that which God 
is intending to establish in theearth. Sinners who stand opposed to the Gospel 
should tremble and be afraid; for sooner or later they must fall before its 
triumphant advances, It is not safe to oppose that which has already been 
opposed by kings and rulers in every form, and yet has triumphed. It is not 
wise to risk one’s eternal welfare on the question of suozessful opposition to 
that which God has, in so many ages and ways, pledged himself to protect; 
aud when God has solemnly declared that the Son, the Messiah, whom he 
would set on his holy hill of Zion, should “break” his enemies “ with a rod of 
ron, and ash them ip pieces like u pctter’s vessel,” Pe. ii 
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senate or an assembly was allowed to exist where none had existed 
before. Romin colonies were very different from anything which 
we usually intend by the term. ‘They were primarily intended as 
military safeguards of the frontiers, and as checks upon insurgent pro- 
vincials. They alse served as convenient possessions for rewarding 
veterans who had served in the wars. The colonists went out, with all 
the pride of Roman citizens, to represent and reproduce the city in the 
mid.t of an alien population. . . Their names were still enrolled 
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Crap. V.—38. It will come to nought. The sentiment of Gamaliel is full of 
wisdom in regard to error. For, 1. ‘the very way to exalt error into notice 
and to confirm men in it, is to oppose it in a hareng authoritative, and unkin 
manner. 2. Error, if left alone, will often die away itself. The interest of 
men in it will often cease as soon as it ceases to be opposed; and having 
nothing to fan the flame, it will expire. It is not so with truth. 3. In this 
respect the remark may be applied to the Christian religion. It has stood too 
long and in too many circumstances of prosperity and adversity, to be of men. 
[t has been subjected to all trials from its pretended friends and real foes; and 
it still lives as vigorous and flourishing as ever. If the opinion of Gamaliel 
was just, it is from God; and the Jews particularly should regard as important 
poytha ger cn derived from the opinion of one of the wisest of their ancient 
rabbins. 


Cnar. VI.—3 Over this business. That is, over the distribution of the alms 
of the church—not to preach, or to govern the church, but solely to take care 
of the sacred funds of charity, and distribute them to supply the wants of the 
poor. The office is distinguished from that of preaching the Gospel; to that 
the apostles were to attend. The deacons were expressly set apart to a dif- 
ferent. work, and to that work they should be confined. 5. Of Antioch. 
This city, often mentioned in the New Testament, (ch. xi. 19, 20, 26; xv. 22, 35; 
Gal. ii. 11, &c.,) was situated in Syria on the river Orontes, and was formerly 
called Riblath. It is not mentioned in the Old Testament, but is frequently 
mentioned in the Apocrypha. It was built by Seleucus Nicanor, A.c. 301, 
and was named Antioch, in honour of his father Antiochus. It became the 
seat of empire of the Syrian kings of the Macedonian race, and afterwards of 
the Roman governors of the eastern provinces. In this place the disciples of 
Christ were first called Christians, ch. xi. 26. In 1268, it was taken possession 
of by the Sultan of Egypt, who demolished it, and placed it under the dominion 
of the Turk. It is now called Antakia, and till the year 1822 it occupied a 
remote corner of the ancient enclosure of its walls, its splendid buildings being 
reduced to hovels, and its population living in Turkish debasement. It con- 
tains now about ten thousand inhabitants.—Robinson’s Calmet. This city 
should be distinguished from Antioch in Pisidia, also mentioned in the New 
Testament, ch. xiii. 14. 


Cuap. VII.—59. Calling upon God. The word God is not in the original, 
and should not have been in the translation. It is in none of the ancient MSS. 
or versions. It should have been rendered, They stoned Stephen, invoking, or 
calling upon, and saying, Lord Jesus, &c.; that is, he was engaged in prayer 
to the Lord Jesus. The word is used to express prayer in the followin 
among other places: 2 Cor. i. 23, “I call God to witness ;” 1 Pet. i. 17, “andi 

e Sait on the Father,” &c.; ch. ii. 21,‘ Whosoever shall call on the name of the 

ord,” &¢c.; ch. ix. 14; xxii. 16; Rom. x.12—14, This was, therefore, an act 
of worship; a solemn invocation of the Lord Jesus, in the most interesting cir- 
cumstances in which a man can be placed—in his dying moments; and this 
shews that it is right to worship the Lord Jesus, and to pray to him, for if 
Stephen was inspired, it settles the question. The example of an inspired 
man, in such circumstances, is a safe and correct example. If it should be said 
that the inspiration of Stephen cannot be made out, yet the inspiration of 
Luke, who has recorded it, will not be called in question. Then the following 
circumstances shew that he, an inspired man, regarded it as right, and as 
a proper example to be followed. 1, He has recorded it without the slightest 
expression of an opinion that it was improper. On the contrary, there is 
every evidence that he regarded the conduct of Stephen in this case as right 
and praiseworthy. There is, therefore, this attestation to its propriety. 2. 
The Spirit that inspired Luke knew what use would be made of this case, 
He knew that it would be used as an example, and as an evidence that it was 
right to worship the Lord Jesus. It is one of the cases which has been used to 
perpetuate the worship of the Lord Jesus in every age. If it was wrong, it is 
inconceivable that it should be recorded without some expression of disappro- 
bation. 3. The case is strikingly similar to that recorded in Jno. xx. 28, where 
Thomas offered worship to the Lord Jesus, as his God, without reproof. If 
‘Thomas did it in the presence of the Saviour without reproof, it was right. If 
Stephen did it without any expression of disapprobation from the inspired 
historian, it was right. 4, These examples were used to encourage Christians 
and Christian martyrs to offer homage to Jesus Christ. Thus Pliny, writing 
to the emperor ‘I'rajan, and giving an account of the Christians in Bithynia, 
says, that they were accustomed to meet and sing hymns to Christ as to God.— 
Lardner. 5. It is worthy of remark, that Stephen in his death offered the 
same act of homage to Christ that Christ himself did to the Father when he 
died, Lu. xxiii. 46. From all these considerations, it follows that the Lord 
Jesus is an object of worship; that in most solemn circumstances it is proper 
to call upon him, to worship him, and to commit our dearest interests to his 
hands. If this may be done, he is Divine. 


Cuap. VIII.—22. And pray God. ae desire to forsake the sin, and to 
be pardoned, then pray to God to forgive. It would be absurd to ask forgive- 
ness until a man felt his need of it. This shews that a sinner ought to pray, 
and how he ought to do it. It should be with a desire and purpose to forsake 
sin, and in that state of mind God will hear the prayer: compare Dan. iv. 27. 
If perhaps. There was no certainty that God would forgive him 3, nor is there 
any evidence either that Simon prayed or that he was forgiven. This direction 
of Peter presents another important principle in regard to the conduct of 
sinners. They are to be directed to repent, not because they have the promise 
of forgiveness, and not because they hope to be forgiven, but because sin is a 
great evil, and because it is right and proper that they should repent, whether 
they are forgiven or not. That is to be left to the sovereign mercy of God. 
They are to repent of sin, and then they are to feel, not that they have any 
claim on God, but that they are dependent on him, and must be saved or lost at 
his will. 33. Who shall declare his generation ? The word generation used here 
properly denotes ee ; then an age of mankind, comprehending about thirty 
years, as we speak of this and the next generation. Another sense which the 
word has, is to denote the men of any particular age or time, Mat. xi. 16; 
xxiii. 36; Lu. xvi. 8, &c.; and it has been supposed that the question here 
means, “ Who can describe the character and wickedness of the generation 
when he shall live—the enormous crime of that age, in putting him to death?” 
This, perhaps, is the most probable interpretation of the question, for these 
reasons: 1. It is the most usual signification of the word (see Schleusner), and 
would be its obvious meaning ip any other connexion. 2. It suits the connexion * 
here. For the prophet immediately adds as a reason for the fact that no one 
can describe that generation, that he was put to death—a deed so enormous as 
to make it impossible to describe the wickedness of the generation that would 
do it. This was the sum, the crowning act of human guilt—a deed so enormous 
as to defy all attempt at description. 39. The Spirit of the Lord. See ver. 29. 
The Spirit had suggested to Philip to go to meet the eunuch; and the same 
Spirit, now that he had fulfilled the design of his going there, directed his 
departure. Caught away. ‘This phrase has been usually understood of a forei- 
ble or miraculous removal of Philip to some other place. Some have even 
supposed that he was burne through the air by an angel. (Soe even Doddridge.) 


in one of the Roman tribes. Every traveller who passed through a 
colony saw there the insignia of Rome; he heard the Latin lan- 
guage, and was amenable in the strictest sense to the Roman law. 
The colonists paid not only the poll-tax as citizens, but also a ground- 
tax, yet they were free from any intrusion by the governor of the pro- 
vince. Their affairs were regulated by their own magistrates.” 

xvii. 18. “Stoics and Epicureans:” “The ethical system of the 
Stoics has been commonly supposed to have a close connection with 
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The meaning is, clearly, that the Spirit, who had directed Philip to go near 
the eunuch, now removed him in a similar manner. That this is the meaning 
is clear, 1. Because it accounts for all that occurred. 2. The word “ caught 
away” (jiprace) does not imply that there was a miracle. The word properly 
means to seize and bear away any thing violently, without the consent of the 
owner, as robbers and plunderers do. Then it signifies to remove any thing 
in a forcible manner; to make use of strength or power to remove it, 
ch. xxiii. 10; Mat. xiii. 19; Jno. x. 28; 2Cor. xii. 2, 4,&c. In no case does it ever 
denote that a miracle is performed; and all that can be signified here is, that 
the Spirit strongly admonished Philip to go to some other place; that he so 
forcibly or vividly suggested the duty to his mind, as to tear him away, as 
it were, from the society of the eunuch. He had been deeply interested in 


the case. He would have found pleasure in continuing the journey with him. 

But the strong convictions of duty urged by the Holy Spirit impelled him, as it 

were, to break off this new and interesting acquaintanceship, and to go to some 

other place. The purpose for which he was sent, to instruct and baptize the 

Suniie » Was accomplished, and now he was called to some other field of 
our. 


Cuap. IX.—2. To Damascus. This was a celebrated city of Syria, and long 
the capital of a kingdom of that name. It is situated in a delightful region 
about one hundred and twenty miles north-east of Jerusalem, and about one 
hundred and ninety miles south-east of Antioch. It is in the midst of an exten- 
sive plain, abounding with cypress and palm trees, and extremely fertile. It is 
watered by the river arena anciently called Abana, 2 Kin. v. 12. This city 
is mentioned often inthe Old Testament. It was a city in the time of Abra- 
ham, Gen. xv. 2. By whom it was founded is unknown. It was taken and 
garrisoned by David, A.M. 2992, 2 Sam. viii. 6; 1 Chr. xviii.6. It is subsequently 
mentioned as sustaining very important gle in the conflicts of the Jews with 
Syria, 2 Kin. xiv. 28; xvi. 9; Isa. x. 9. It was taken by the Romans, a.m. 3939, 
or about sixty years before Christ; in whose possession it was when Saul went 
there. It wasconquered by the Saracens, A.p. 713. About the year 1250, it was 
taken by the Christians in the crusades, and was captured, A.D. 1517, by Selim, 
and has been since under the Ottoman emperors. The Arabians call this city 
Damasch, or Demesch, or Schams. It is one of the most commercial cities 
in the Ottoman empire and is distinguished also for manufactures, particularly 
for steel, hence called Damascus steel. The Lg hepa is variously estimated. 
About twenty thousand are Maronites of the Catholic church, five thousand 
Greeks, and one thousand are Jews. The road from Jerusalem to Damascus 
lies between two mountains not above a hundred paces distant from each 
other; both are round at the bottom, and terminate ina point. That nearest 
the great road is called Cocab, the star, in memory of the dazzling light which 
is here said to have appeared to Saul. 3. There shined round about him. In 
order to understand this, it may be necessary to make the following remarks: 
1. God was accustomed to appear to the Jews in a cloud; in a pillar of smoke, 
or of fire; in that peculiar splendour which they denominated the Shechinah. 
In this way he went before them into the land of Canaan, Ez. xiii. 21, 22; 
compare Isa. iv. 5,6. This appearance, or visible manifestation, the called the 
glory of Jehovah, Isa. vi. 1—4; Hx. xvi. 7, 10. “In the morning ye shall see the 

lory of the Lord ;” Lev. ix. 23; Num. xiv. 10; xvi. 19,42; xx. 631 Kin. viii. 11; 

ze. x. 4; Lu. ii. 9, “The glory of the Lord shone round about them.” 2, 
The Lord Jesus, in his transfiguration on the mount, had been encompassed 
with that glory. 3. He had spoken of similar glory as pertaining to him; as 
that which he haa been invested with before his incarnation; and to which he 
would return; Jno. xvii. 5, “ And now, Father, glorify thou me, &c., with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was;” Mat. xxv. 31, “ The Son 
of man shall come in his glory :” compare Mat. xvi. 27; xix. 28. To this glory 
he had returned when he leftthe earth. 4. It is a sentiment which cannot be 
shewn to be incorrect, that the various appearances of “the angel of Jehovah,” 


and of Jehovah, mentioned in the Old Testament, were appearances of the 
Messiah; the God who should be incarnate; the peculiar a At eee of his 
people: see Jsa. vi.; compare with Jno. xii. 41. 5. If the Lord Jesus appeared 
to Saul, it would be in this manner. It would be in his appropriate glory and 
honour, as the ascended Messiah. That he did appear is expressly affirmed. 
6. This was an occasion when, if ever, such an appearance was proper. The 
design was to convert an infuriated persecutor, and to make him an apostle. 
To do this it was necessary that he should see the Lord Jesus, 1 Cor, ix. 1, 2. 
The design was farther to make him an eminent instrument in carrying the 
Gospel to the Gentiles.. A signal miracle; a demonstration that he was 
invested with his appropriate glory, Jno. xvil. 5; a calling up a new witness 
to the fact of his resurrection, and his solemn investment with glory in the 
heavens, seemed to be Feayesd in thus calling a violent persecutor to be an 
apostle and friend, 7. We are to regard this appearance, therefore, as the 
reappearance of the Shechinah, the Son of God, invested with appropriate 
glory, appearing to convince an enemy of his ascension, and to change him 
from a foe to a friend. It has been objected that,as the Lord Jesus had 
ascended to heaven, that it cannot be presumed that his body would return 
to’the earth again. To this we may reply, that the New Testament has thrown 
no light on this. Perhaps it is not necessary to arate that his body returned 
but that he made sucha visible manifestation of himself as to convince Saul 
that he was the Messiah. 8. Hesawnoman. This darkness continued three 
days, ver. 9. Inch, xxii, 11, it is axpcessly said to have been caused by the 
intense light; “ Aud when I could not see for the glory of that light,” &c. The 
intense, sudden light had so affected the optic nerve of the eye us to cause a 
temporary blindness. This effect is not uncommon, The disease of the eye 
which is thus produced is called amaurosis, or more commonly gutta serena. 
It consists in a loss of sight without any apparent defect of the eye. 18. As 
it had been scales, wcci renides, The word weei,—‘as it had been,’ is designed 
to qualify the following word. It is not said that scales literally fell from his 
eyes; but that an effect followed as if scales had been suddenly taken off. It 
is evident that there was a miracle in the healing of Saul. The blindness was 
the natural effect of the light. The cure was by miraculous power. This is 
evident, 1. Because there were no means used that would naturally restore 
the sight. It may be remarked here, that gutta serena has been regarded by 
physicians as one of the most incurable of diseases. Few cases are restored 5 
and few remedies are efficacious; see Ed. Encyc. Art. Surgery, on Amaurosis. 
2. Ananias was sent for this very purpose,—to heal him, ver. 17. 3. The imme- | 
diate effect shews that this was miraculous. Had it been a slow recovery, it 
might have been doubtful: but here it was instantaneous, and thus put beyond | 
a question that it was a miracle. This conversion has always been justly con- 
sidered as a strong proof of the Christian religion. For, 1. This change could 
not have Noeatrad y any event of fair Miu ibe of honour. 2. It could not 
have been produced by any prospect of wealth or fame, by becoming a Chris- 
tian. 3. He was as firmly opposed to delet oi A before his conversion as | 
possible. He had already distinguished himself for his hostility. Infidels often | 
say that Christians are prejudiced in favour of their religion; but here was 
a man, at first, a bitter infidel and foe to Christianity. 4. His eubeequent life | 


shewed that his change was sincere and real. 5. If Paul was sincere, if this |} Dr. Johnson, 


religion from heaven could produce this change. 6. The example 

not stand alone. Hundreds and thousands of enemies, come i aoe peg 
derers have been changed, and each one becomes a living witness of the power 
and truth of the Christian religion. The scoffer becomnes reverent; the profane 
man learns to speak the praise of God; the sullen, bilter foe of Christ becomes 
his friend, and lives and dies under the influence of bis religion. Could better 
proof be asked that it is from God? 


Cuar. X.—17. Behold, the men, §c. We see here an admirable arrangement 
of the events of Providence to fit each other. Every part of this transaction 
is made to harmonize with every other part; and it was so arranged, that just 
in the moment when the mind of Peter was filled with perplexity that the very 
event should occur which should relieve him of his embarrassment. Sucha 
coincidence is not uncommon, An event of Divine Providence may be as clear 
an expression of his will, and may as certainly serve to indicate our duty, as 
the most manifest revelation would do, and a state of mind may, by an arrange- 
ment of circumstances, be produced, that shall be extremely erplexing until 
some event shall occur, or some field of usefulness shall open that shall exactly 
correspond to it, and shall indicate to us the will of God. We should observe, 
then, the events of God’s providence. We should mark and record the train 
of our own thoughts, and we should watch with interest any event that occurs 
when we are perplexed and embarrassed, to obtain, if possible, an expression 
of the will of God, 35. And worketh righteousness. We may observe here, 
1. That it is not said that Cornelius was accepted on account of his good works. 
Those works were simply an evidence of true piety in the heart; a proof that 
he feared and loved God, and not a meritorious ground of acceptance. 2, He 
improved the light which he had. 3. He embraced the Saviour when he was 
offered to him. This circumstance makes an essential difference between the 
case of Cornelius and those who depend on their morality in Christian lands. 
They do not embrace the Lord Jesus, and they are, therefore, totally unlike 
the Roman centurion, His example should not be pleaded, therefore, by those 
who neglect the Saviour ; for it furnishes no evidence that they will be accepted 
when they are totally unlike him. P 


Cuap. XIV.—14. Which, when the apostles. Barnabas is called an apostle 
because he was sent forth by the church on a particular message, ch. xiii. 3s 
compare ch. xiv. 26; not because he had been chosen to the peculiar work of the 
apostleship—to bear witness to the life and resurrection of Christ. 16. Suffered 
all nations. Permitted all nations; that is, all Gentiles, ch. xvii. 30, “‘ And the 
times of this ignorance God winked at.” To walk in their own ways. Why he 
did this we cannot determine. It might have been, among other reasons, to 
shew to the world, conclusively, 1. The insufficiency of reason to guide men 
in the matters of religion. 2. It shewed the need of revelation to guide man. 
3. It evinced, beyond the possibility of mistake, the depravity of man. 19. And 
there came thither certain Jews. Not satisfied with having expelled them from 
Antioch and Iconium, they still pursued them. Persecutors often exhibit 
a zeal and perseverance in a bad cause which it would be well if Christians 
evinced in a holy cause. Men will often travel farther to do evil than they will 
to do good; and many men shew more zeal in opposing the Gospel than pro- 
fessed Christians do in advancing it. 21. And to [conium, ver. 1. We have here 
a remarkable instance of the courage of the apostles. In these very places they 
had been persecuted and stoned, and yet in the face of danger they ventured 
to return. The welfare of the infant churches they deemed of more con- 
sequence than their own safety; and they threw themselves again into the 
midst of danger, to comfort and strengthen those just converted to God. 
There are times when ministers should not count their own lives dear to them, 
(ch. xx. 24,) but when they should fearlessly throw themselves into the midst 
of danger, confiding only in the protecting care of their God and Saviour. 


Cnar. XV.—39. And the contention was so sharp. This account proves that 
there was no collusion or agreement among the apostles to impose upon man- 
kind. Had there been such an agreement, and had the books of the New 
Testament been an imposture, the apostles would have been represented as 
perfectly harmonious, and as united in all their views and efforts. What im- 
postor would have thought of the device of representing the early friends of 
the Christian religion as divided, and contending, and separating from each 
other? Such a statement has an air of candour and honesty, and at the same 
time is apparently so much against the truth of the system, that he would 
never have thought of-resorting to it. 


Cuap. XVI.—19. The hope of their gains was gone. It was this that troubled 
and enraged them. And this is as likely to enrage men as any thing. Instead 
of regarding the act us a proof of Divine power, they were intent only on their 
profits. And their indignation furnishes a remarkable illustration of the fixed- 
ness with which men will regard wealth; of the fact that the love of it will 
blind them to all the truths of religion, and all the proofs of the power and 
presence of God; and of the fact that any interposition of Divine power that 
destroys their hopes of gain, fills them with wrath, and hatred, and murmuring. 
Many a man has been opposed to God and his Gospel because, if religion should 
be extensively prevalent, the \opes of gain would be gone. Do exceedingly 
trouble our city. In what way chey did it they specify in the next verse. The 
charge which at wished to substantiate was that of being disturbers of the 
public peace. All at once they became conscientious. They forgot the subject 
of their gains, and were greatly distressed about the violation of the laws of 
the land. There is nothing that will make men more hypocritically conscien- 
tious, than to denounce, and detect, and destroy their unlawful and dishonest 

ractices. Men who are thus exposed, become suddenly filled with reverence 

or the law or for pensions and they who have heretofore cared nothing for 
either become greatly alarmed lest the public peace should be disturbed, 


Cuap. XVII.—5. Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort. The word lewd is 
not in the original. The Greek is, “ And having taken certain wicked meg 
of those who were about the forum,” or market-place. The forum, or market- 
place, was the place where the idle assembled, and where those were gathered 
together that wished to be employed, Mat. xx.3. Many of these would be 
of abandoned character,—the idle, the dissipated, and the worthless; and, 
therefore, just the materials fora mob, 12. Therefore. As the result of their 
examination. They found that the doctrines of Paul and Silas accorded with 
the Old Testament. This result will commonly follow when people search 
the Scriptures. Much is gained when men can be induced to examine the Bible. 
We may commonly take it for granted that such an examination will result 
in their conviction of the truth. ‘The most prominent and invariable cause 
of infidelity is found in the fact that men will not investigate the Scriptures. 
Many infidels have confessed that they had never carefully read the New 
Testament. Thomas Paine confessed that he wrote the first part of the Age 
of Reason without having a Bible at hand; and without its being possible te 

rocure one where he then was (in Paris.) ‘I had,’ says he,‘ neither Bible nor 

estament to refer to, though I was writing against both; nor could I procure 
any.’—Age of Reason, p. 65, ed. 1831; also p. 33. The infidel ‘ Hume owned,’ said 
‘he had never read the New Testament with attention. 


ere 
gonve-sion was renuine, the Christian religion is true. Nothing else but a'| then, was a man who had been at no pains to inquire int» the truth of 


Christian morality, and the outward similarity of isolated precepts is 
very close and worthy of notice. But the morality of Stoicism is essen- 
tially based on pride, that of Christianity on humility ; the one upholds 
individual independence, the other absolute faith in another ; the one 
looks for consolation in the issue of fate, the other in Providence ; 
the one is limited by periods of cosmical ruin, the other is consum- 
mated in a personal resurrection. But in spite of the fundamental 
error of Stoicism, which lies in supreme egotism, the teaching of this 


a eee 


school gave a wide currency to the noble doctrine of the fatherhood 
of God, the common bond of mankind, the sovereignty of the soul.” 
Epicureans: “The object of Epicurus was to find in philosophy a 
practical guide to happiness. True pleasure, and not absolute truth, 
was the end at which he aimed ; experience, and not reason, the test 
on which he relied. He necessarily cast aside dialectics as a profitless 
science, and substituted in its place an assertion of the right of the 
senses, in the widest acceptation of the term, to be considered as the 
671 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


religion, and had continually turned his mind the other way.’ — Life by 
Boswell, vol. iii., p. 157. None have ever read the Scriptures with candour, | 
and with the true spirit of prayer, who have not been convinced of the truth | 
of Christianity, and been brought to submit their souls to its influence and its | 
consolations. ‘The great thing which Christians desire their fellow-men to 
do is candidly to search the Bible; and, when this is done, they confidently 
expect that they will be truly converted to God. 16. His spirit was stirred 
within him, when he saw. In regard to this interesting account of the visit 
of Paul to Athens—probably the only one which he made to that splendid 
eapital_we may remark, 1. That he was indefatigable and constant 1 his 
great work. 2. Christians, amidst the splendour and gaieties of such cities, 
should have their hearts deeply affected in view of the moral desolations of 
the people. 3. They should be willing to do their duty, and to bear witness 
to the pure and simple Gospel in the presence of the great and the noble. 
4. ‘They should not consider it their main business to admire splendid temples 
and statues, and paintings—the works of art; but their main business should 
be, to do good as they may have opportunity. 5. A discourse, even in the midst 
of much wickedness, and idolatry, may be calm and dignified; not an appeal 
merely to the passions, but to the understanding. Paul reasoned with the 
philosophers of Athens; he did not denounce them ; he endeavoured calmly 
to convince them, not harshly to censure them. 6. The example of Paul is a 
good one for all Christians. In all places—cities, towns, or countries; amidst 
all people— philosophers, and the rich, and the poor; among friends and 
countrymen, or among strangers and foreigners, the great object should be 
to do good, to instruct mankind, and to seek to elevate the human character, 
and promote human happiness, by diffusing the mild and pure precepts of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Cuap. X1X.—9. Disputing daily. The word used here, d:adeyspuevos, does not 
of necessity denote disputation or contention, but is often used in a good sense 
of reasoning, ch. xvii. 2; xviii. 4, 19; xxiv. 25, or of public preaching, ch. xx. 7, 9. 
It is used in this sense here, and denotes that Paul taught publicly, or reasoned 
on the subject of religion in this place. 20. So mightily. On this instructive 
narrative we may remark, 1. That religion has power to break the hold of 
sinners on unjust and dishonest means of living. 2. That those who have been 
engaged in an unchristian and dishonourable practice will abandon it when 
they become Christians. 3. That their abhorrence of their former courses will 
be, and ought to be, expressed as publicly as was the offence. 4. That the evil 
practice will be abandoned at any sacrifice, however great. The only question 
will be, What is right? not, What will it cost? Property, in the view of a con- 
verted man, is nothing when compared with a good conscience. 5. This conduct 
of those who had used curious arts shews us what ought to be done by those 
who have been engaged in any course of life aishonouring to God or injurious 
to the souls and bodies of men, and who are then converted. If their conduct 
was right—and who can doubt it ?—it settles a great principle on which a young 
convert should act. His property should be withdrawn from the business 
publicly, either by being destroyed, or by being converted to a useful purpose. 
And yet how few men there are in Christian lands who practise on the prin- 
ciple of these honest, but comparatively unenlightened, men of Ephesus! 


Cuar. XX.—28. Overseers. 'Exioxérovs,—‘ bishops.’ The word properly denotes 
those who are appointed to oversee, or inspect any thing. This passage proves 
that the name was applicable to elders; and that in the tizse of the apostles 
the name bishop and presbyter, or elder, was given to the same class of officers, 
and, of course, that there was no distinction between them. One term was 
originally used to denote office, the other age, and both wer3 applied to the 
same persons in the church. The same thing occurs in ZY}. i. 5—7, where 
those who in ver. 5 are called elders are in ver. 7 valled bisnops: see also 
1 Tim. iii. 1—10; PaAil.i. 1. * 

Cnrar. XXI.—13. What mean ye. Greek, What do ye, A tender and affec- 
tionate, but firm reproach. To weep and to break my heart? ‘To afflict me, 
and distract my mind by alarms, and by the expressions of tenderness. His 
mind was fixed on going to Jerusalem; and he felt that he was prepared for 
whatever awaited him. Expressions of tenderness among friends are proper. 
Tears may be inevitable at parting from those whora we love. But such 
expressions of tenderness and love ought not to be ailowed to interfere with 
the convictions of duty in their minds. ‘hese remarks apply especially to those 
who are engaged in the missionary enterprise. It is trying to part with a son, 
a daughter, or a beloved friend, in order that they may go to proclaim the 
Gospel to the benighted and dying heathen, The act of parting for life, and 
the apprehension of the perils which they may encounter on the ocean, and 
in heathen lands, may be painful. But it they, like Paul, have looked at it 
calmly, candidly, and with much prayer; if they have come to the deliberate 
conclusion that it is the will of God that they should devote their lives to this 
service, we ought not to weep, and to break their hearts. We should cheer- 
fully and confidently commit them to the protection of the God whom they 
serve, and remember that they are seeking his glory, and that the parting of 
Christians, though for life, will be short. Soon, in a better world, they will 
be united again, to part no more; and the blessedness of that future meeting 
will be greatly heightened by all the sorrows and self-denials of separation 
here, and by all the benefits which such a separation may be the means of con- 
veying to a dying world. ‘That mother will meet, with Joy, in heaven, the son 
from whom, with many tears, she was sundered, when he entered on a mis- 
sionary life; and, surrounded with many ransomed heathen, heaven will be 
made more blessed, and all eternity more happy. But also to die. This was the 
true spirit of a martyr. ‘This spirit reigned in the hearts of all the early 
Christians. 


Cuap. XXIV.—14. Which they call heresy. This translation does not express 


. 


to us the force of the original. We have attached to the word heresy an idea 
which is not conveyed by the Greek word; and now commonly understand by 
it, error of doctrine. In Paul’s answer here, there is an explicit reference to 
their charge, which does not appear in our version. The charge of Tertullus 
was, that he was the ringleader of the sect, tis aipécews, of the Nazarenes, 
ver. 5. ‘lo this Paul replies, “ After the way which they call sect (aipeow, not 
error of doctrine, but after a way which they maintain is producing division 
or schism) so worship I the God of my fathers.” Paul was not ashamed to be 
called a follower of that sect or party among the Jewish people. Nor should 
we be ashamed to worship God in a mode that is called heresy or schism, if we 
do it in obedience to conscience and to God. 25. Temperance. The word 
temperance we now use commonly to denote moderation, or restraint in regard 
to eating and drinking, particularly to abstinence from the use of ardent spirits. | 
But this is not its meaning here. There is no reason to suppose that Felix was 
intemperate in the use of intoxicating liquors. The original word here denotes 
a restraint of all the passions and evil inclinations; and may be applied to 
prudence, chastity, and moderation in general. ‘The particular thing in the life | 
of Felix which Paul had probably in view, was the indulgence of licentious 
* desires, or incontinence, He was living in adultery with Drusilla; and for this 
Paul wished doubtless to bring him to repentance 


NOTES; TO,THE AC Tis: 


Cuap. XXVIII.—3. There came a viper. A poisonous serpent. The viper 

vas, doubtless, in the bundle of sticks, or limbs of trees, which Paul had 
gathered, but was concealed, and was torpid. But when the bundle was laid 
on the fire, the viper became warmed by the heat, and ran out, and fastened 
on the hand of Paul. And fastened on his hand. Kanye. This word properly 
means to join one’s-self to; to touch; to adhere to. It might have been by 
coiling around his hand and arm; or by fastening its fangs in his hand, It is 
not expressly affirmed that Paul was bitten by the viper, yet it is evidently 
implied; and it is wholly incredible that a viper, unless miraculously pre- 
vented, should fasten himself to the hand without biting. 13. We fetched a 
compass. We coasted about; or we coasted along the eastern side of Sicily. 
‘The course can be seen on a map. And cume to Rhegium. ‘This was a city 
of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, on the coast near the south-west extremity 
of Italy. It was nearly opposite to Messina, in Sicily. It is now called Reggio. 
The south wind. A wind favourable for their voyage. To Puteoli. ‘The wells. 
It was celebrated for its warm baths, avd from these, and its springs, it is sup- 
posed to have derived its name of the wells. It is now called Pozzuoli, and is 
in the campania of Naples, on the northern side of the bay, and about eight 
miles northwest from Naples. ‘The town contains at present about 10,000 
inhabitants. _15. And from thence. From Puteoli. When the brethren heard 
of us. ‘The Christians who were at Rome. As far as Appit Forum. This 
was a city about fifty-six miles from Rome. The remains of,an ancient city are 
still seen there. It is on the borders of the Pontine marshes. ‘lhe city was 
built on the celebrated Appian way, or road from Rome to Cupua. The road 
was made by Appius Claudius, and probably the city also. It was called the 
forum or market-place of Appius, because it was a convenient place for tra- 
vellers on the Appian way to stop for purposes of refreshment. It was also a 
famous resort for pedlars and merchants: see Horace, b. i. Sat. 5.3. And the 
Three Taverns. This place was about eight or ten miles nearer Rome than the 
Appii Forum: Cicero ad Att. ii. 10. It undoubtedly received its name because 
it was distinguished as a place of refreshment on the Appian way. Probably 
the greater part of the company of Christians remained at this place, while the 
remainder went forward to meet Paul, and to attend him on his way. The 
Christians at Rome had doubtless heard much of Paul. His epistle to them 
had been written about the year of our Lord 57, or at least five years before 
this time. The interest which the Roman Christians felt in the apostle was 
thus manifested by their coming so far te meet him, though he was a prisoner. 
He thanked God. He had long ardently desired to see the Christians of Rome, 
Rom. i. 9—11; xv. 23, 32. He was now grateful to God that the object of his 
long desire was at last granted to him, and that he was permitted to see them, 
though in bonds. And took couraye. From their society and counsel. The 
presence and counsel of Christian brethren is often of inestimable value in 
encouraging and strengthening us in the toils and trialsof life. 31. Preaching 
the hingdum of God with all confidence. Openly and boldly, without any one 
to hinder him. It is known also, that Paul was not unsuccessful even when 
a prisoner at Rome. Several persons were converted by his preaching even 
in the court of the emperor. “ ‘The things which had happened to him,” he says, 
Phil. i. 12—14, “had fallen out rather to the furtherance of the Gospel, so that 
his bonds in Christ were manifested in all the palace, and in all other places; 
and many brethren in the Lord,” says he, “ waxing confident by my bonds, are 
much more bold to speak the word without fear.” In this situation he wags 
remembered with deep interest by the church at Philippi, who sent Epaphro-. 
ditus to him with a contribution to supply his wants. Of their kindness he 
speaks in terms of the tenderest gratitude in Pail. ii, 25; iv. 18. During his 
confinement also he was the means of the conversion of Onesimus, a runaway 
slave of Philemon of Colosse in Phrygia, Phile. 10; whom he sent back to his 
master with a detter to himself, and with an epistle to the church at that place: 
see epistle to the Colossians, iv. 8, 9,18. During this imprisonment ke wrote, 
aseor sing to Lardner, the following epistles, in the following order and time, 
namely, 


Ephesians, April, A.D: a su screen ek caren) Cal te Cte 
2 Timothy, Mav cas ice, oaks ase ate beta, te OD 
Philippians, before theendof. ....... . 62 
ColoBSANS aos. sd oes) nd fe $uke? tute een nee eae 
Philemon. on cssus- cn eats Ato cas ean ce 
Hebrews, spring Ot, /s. 0 ness. .s° sane ned oun oicn sete 


Here closes the inspired account of the propagation of Christianity, of the 
organization of the Christian church, and of the toils and persecutions of the 
apostle Paul. Who can but feel deeply atfected when he comes to the conelu- 
sion of this inspired book of revivals, and of the history of the spread of the 
Christian religion, and of the account of that wonderful man—the apostle 
Paul? Why Luke closed his history here is not known. It may have been 
that he was not afterwards the companion of Paul; or that he might have been 
himself removed by death. It is agreed on all hands that he did not attend 
Paul in his subsequent travels; and we should infer, from the conclusion of this 
book, that he did not survive the apostle, as it is almost incredible, if he did 

that he did not mention his release and death. It is the uniform account of 
antiquity, that Luke, after the transactions with which the Acts of the Apostles 
closes, passed over into Achaia, where he lived a year or two, and there died 
at the age of eighty-four years. Every thing in regard to the apostle Paul 

after the account with which Luke closes this book, is involyed in doubt and 
uncertainty. By what means he was set at liberty is not known; and there 
is a great contradiction of statements in regard to his subsequent travels, and 
even the time of his death. It is generally agreed, indeed, that he was set at 
liberty in the year of our Lord 63. After this, some of the fathers assert, that 
he travelled over Italy, and passed into Spain. But this account is involved 
in great uncertainty. It isfar more important and interesting for us to be 
assured, from the character which he evinced, and from the proofs of his zeal 
and toil in the cause of the Lord Jesus, that his spirit rested in the bosom of 
his Saviour and his God. Wherever he died, his spirit, we doubt not, is in 
heaven. And where that body rested at last, which he laboured “to keep 
under,” and which he sought to bring “into subjection,” 1 Cor. ix. 27, and which 
was to him so much the source of conflict and of sin, Rom. vii. 5, 23, is a matter 
of little consequence. It will be watched and guarded by the eye of that 
Saviour whom he served, and will be raised up to eternal life. In his own 
injmitable language, “it was sown in corruption, it shall be raised in incorrup- 
tion; it was sown in dishonour, it shall be raised in glory; it was sown in 
weakness, it shall be raised in power; it was sown a natural body, it shall be 
raised a spiritual body,” 1 Cor. xv. 42—44. And in regard to him, and to all 
other saints, “ when that corruptible shall have ta on incorruption, and that 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory,” 1 Cor. xv. 54. ‘To Paul now 

what are all his sorrows, and persecutions, and toils in the cause of his Master? 
What but a source of thanksgiving that he was permitted thus to labour to 
spread the Gospel through the world? So may we live—imitating his life 
of zeal, and self-denial, and faithfulness, that when he rises from the dead we 
may participate with him in the glories of the resurrection of the just. 


he 


criterion of truth. . . . It is obvious that a system thus framed 
would degenerate by a natural descent into mere materialism; and 
in this form Epicureanism was the popular philosophy at the beginning 
of the Christian era.” - 

xviii. 3. “It was a custom among the Jews for all boys to learn a 
trade. ‘What is commanded of a father towards his son?’ asks a 
‘To circumcise him, to teach him the law, to 


Talmudic writer. b 
teach him a trade.’ Rabbi Judah saith, ‘He that teacheth not his 


672 


son a trade doth the same as if he taught him to be a thief.’ And 
Rabbi Gamaliel saith, ‘He that hath a trade in his hand, to what is 
he like? he is like a vineyard that is fenced.’ And if the father of 
the young Cilician (Paul) sought to make choice of a trade, none 
would occur to him more naturally than the profitable occupation of 
the making of tents, the material of which was that hair-cloth sup- 
plied by the goats of his native provinve. and svld in the markets of 
the Levant by the well. known name of cil:ciwm.” Pa 
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AN EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE ROMANS, 


WITH 


Beha O AL 0 BSE RY, A TIONS. 


Ir we may compare Seripture with Scripture, and take the opinion of some devout and pious persons, in the Old Testament David’s Psalms, and in the New 
Testament Paul’s Epistles, are stars of the first magnitude, that differ from the other stars in glory. The whole Scripture is indeed an epistle from heaven to 
earth ; but in it we have upen record several particular epistles, more of Paul’s than of any other, for he was the chief of the apostles, and laboured more abundantly 
than they all. His natural parts, I doubt not, were very pregnant; his apprehension was quick and piercing ; his expressions were fluent and copious; his 
affections, wherever he took, very warm and zealous, and his resolutions no less bold and daring: this made him, before his conversion, a very keen and bitter 
persecutor; but when the strong man armed was dispossessed, and the stronger than he came to divide the spoil, and to sanctify these qualifications, he became 
the most skilful zealous preacher; never any better fitted to win souls, nor more successful. Fourteen of his epistles we have in the canon of Scripture; many 
more, it is probable, he wrote in the course of his ministry, which might be profitable enough for doctrine, for reproof, &c., but, not being given by inspiration of 
God, they were not received as canonical Scripture, nor handed down to us. Six epistles, said to be Paul’s, written to Seneca, and eight of Seneca’s to him, are 
spoken of by some of the ancients, (Sixt. Senens. Biblioth. Sanct., lib. ii.,) and are extant; but, upon the first view, they appear spurious and counterfeit. 

This epistle to the Romans is placed first, not because of the priority of its date, but because of the superlative excellency of the epistle, it being one of the 
longest and fullest of all, and perhaps because of the dignity of the place to which it is written. Chrysostom would have this epistle read over to him twice 
aweek. It is gathered from some passages in the epistle that it was written Anno Christi 56, from Corinth, while Paul made a short stay there in his way tu 
'Troas, Acts xx. 5,6. He commendeth to the Romans Phebe, a servant of the church at Cenchrea, ch. xvi., which was a place belonging to Corinth. He calls 
Gaius his host, or the man with whom he lodged, ch. xvi. 23, and he was a Corinthian, not the same with Gaius of Derbe, mentioned Acts xx. Paul was now 
going up to Jerusalem with the money that was given to the poor saints there, and of that he speaks, ch. xv. 26. 

(Of the state of the church at Rome at that time it is not easy to forma precise opinion. From this epistle it is evident that it was composed of Jews and 
Gentiles, and that one design of writing to it was to reconcile their jarring opinions, particularly about the obligation of the Jewish aw, the advantage of the 
Jew, and the way of justification. No small part of it is an argument expressly with the Jews, ch. ii.—iv., ix.—xi.; and no small part of the epistle also is 
designed to state the true doctrine about the character of the Gentiles, and the way in which they could be justified before God.—At what time, or by whom, 
the Gospel was first preached at Rome has been a matter of controversy. The Roman Catholic church have maintained that it was founded by Peter, and 
have thence drawn an argument for their high claims and infallibility. On this subject they make a confident appeal to some of the fathers. ‘There is strong 
evidence to be derived from this epistle itself, and from the Acts, that Paul did not regard Peter as having any such primacy and ascendancy in the Roman church 
as are claimed for him by the papists. 1.. In this whole epistle there is no mention of Peter at all. It is not suggested that he had been or was then at Rome. 
2. It is clear that Peter was not there when Paul wrote this epistle. If he had been, he could not have failed to huve sent him a salutation, amid the numbers 
that he saluted in the 16th chapter. 3. In the Acts of the Apostles there is no mention of Peter’s having been at Rome. 4. Paul went to Rome abcut A.p. 60. 
There is no mention made then of Peter’s being with him, or being there. If he had been, it could hardly have failed of being recorded. 5. The Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, to Philemon, and the second Epistle to Timothy (Lardner, vi. 235) were written from Rome during the residence of Paul as 
a prisoner; and the Epistle to the Hebrews probably also while he was still in Italy. In none of these epistles is there any hint that Peter was then, or had been, 
at Rome; a fact that cannot be accounted for if he was regarded as the founder of that church, and especially if he was then in that city. 6. If Peter was ever 
at Rome, therefore, of which indeed there is no reason to doubt, he must have come there after Paul; at what time is unknown. That he was there cannot be 
doubted without calling in question the truth of all history—— When, or by whom, the Gospel was preached first at Rome, it is not easy, perhaps not possible, 
to determine. In the account of the day of Pentecost, (Acts ii. 10) we find, among others, that there were present strangers of Rome, and it is not improbable 
that they carried back the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and became the founders of the Roman church. One design and effect of that miracle was doubtless to 
spread the knowledge of the Saviour among all nations.—A. B.*] 


* It is well known that Matthew Henry died on the completion of his Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. The Exposition of the remaining portion of the New Testament 
was undertaken by others, The Rev. Dr. Evans completed the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, having derived, said Dr. Watts, great assistance from the materials left 
for it by M. Henry. To the Exposition of this Epistle, and of the remaining books of the New Testament, numerous additions (comprised within brackets) have been made from the 
works of various authors, whose names, except when otherwise given, are referred to in the letters appended to the extracts. The C. denotes the extract to be from Rev. Dr. Chalmen’ 


Lectures on this Epistle, and R. H. and 4. B. and H. refer respectively to the Commentaries of Robert Haldane, Albert Barnes, and Professor Hodge of America, 
~~ 


Introductory.—This ¢istle has been universally believed to be St. || in Christ of God’s ancient people and the recently engrafted world ” 
Paul’s, The evidence in its favouris unbroken. Modern criticism has || (Dean Alford). The epistle is written to a church he has not visited. 
left its genuineness unassailed. It was written probably from Corinth ||'This may be the reason for the more detailed exposition of Christian 
(Acts xx. 2, 3; chap. xv. 23, xvi. 1, 23), at the close of St. Paul’s || doctrine we find. He unfolds the Gospel pure and simple—the fall and 
three months’ residence there, when he was about to depart to Jeru- || the redemption, the weakness of the law, the power of grace, the posi- 
salem (chap. xv. 25), “It was an epistle to all Gentiles from the || tion of Jews and Gentiles (both of whom were to be found in the church 
apostle of the Gentiles. It had for its end the settlement, on the broad || at Rome). While the general scope is simple, it must be remembered * 


principles of God’s truth and love, of the mutual relations and union || that itisa letter, not a formal treatise. “We must scarcely imagine it 


A.D. 60. ROMANS 1. A.D. 60. 


The great mysteries treated of in this enistle must needs produce in this, as in other writings of Paul, many things dark and hard to be snierstone ye 16. 
The method of this (as of several other of the epistles) is observable ; the former part of it doctrinal, in the first eleven chapters ; the latter part rege Be ket mt 
five, to inform the judgment and to retorm the life. And the res i Sense ikon the oy ers nae ae part is to abide and abound in the practice 

; rascri i latter part; “for if any man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine,” Jno. vii. 17. ) j 
Mae Hsbc aanked ia one pee why the epistles of Paul have been regarded as so difficult has been an unwillingness to admit the oo ah the ne 
doctrines which he teaches. ‘The heart is by nature opposed to them, and comes to believe them with great reluctance. This feeling will ee — sma 
part of the difficulties felt in regard to this epistle. There is one great maxim in interpreting the Scriptures that can never be departed from ; See that Pe 
can never understand them aright until they are willing to suffer them to speak out their fair and proper meaning. When men ate, Sobarmine’ ak es an 
certain doctrines in the Bible, nothing is more natural than that they should find difficulties in it, and complain much of its great obscurity and citi F ie A, 
that one principal reason why so much difficulty has been felt here has been an unwillingness to stop where the apostle does. Men have desired to cr 
farther, and penetrate the mysteries which the Spirit of inspiration has not disclosed. Where Paul states a simple fact, men often advance a theory. If — 
desire to understand the epistles of Paul, and avoid difficulties, they should be willing to leave it where he does; and this single rule would have made use - 
whole years and whole tomes of controversy. Perhaps, on the whole, there is no book of the New Testament that more demands an humble, docile, and Shea 
disposition in its interpretation than this epistle. No man ever yet understood the reasonings and views of the apostle Paul but under the influence of elevated 
piety. None ever found opposition to his doctrines recede, and difficulties vanish, who did not bring the mind in an humble frame to receive all that has been 
revealed; and that, in a spirit of humble prayer, did not purpose to lay aside all bias, and open the heart to the full influence of the elevated truths which he 
inculeates. Where there is a willingness that God should reign and do all his pleasure, this epistle may be in its general character easily understood.—A. B.] 

I. The doctrinal part of the epistle instructs us, 1. Concerning the way of salvation. Ist. The foundation of it laid in justification, and that not by the Gentiles 
works of nature, ch. i., nor by the Jews’ works of the law, ch. ii, iii., for both Jews and Gentiles were liable to the curse ; but only by faith in Jesus Christ, 
th. iii, 21, &e., ch. iv. throughout. 2nd. The steps of this salvation are, First. Peace with God, ch. v. Secondly. Sanctification, ch. Vi., vil. Thirdly. Glorifica- 
tion, ch. viii. 2. Concerning the persons saved, such as belong to the election of grace, ch. ix. 5 Gentiles and Jews, ch. x. xi. By this it appears that the subjects 
he discourses of were such as were then the present truths, as the apostle speaks, 2 Pet. i. 12. Two things the Jews then stumbled at—justification by faith 
without the works of the law, and the admission of the Gentiles into the chureh ; and therefore both these he studied to clear and vindicate. : 

Il. The practical part follows, wherein we find, 1. Several general exhortations proper for all Christians, ch. xii. 2. Directions for our behaviour, as members 
of civil society, ch. xiii. 3. Rules for the conduct of Christians to one another, as members of the Christian church, ch. xiy., and ch. xv. to ver. 4. : 

Ill. As he draws towards a conclusion, he makes an apology for writing to them, ch. xv. 14—16; gives them an account of himself and his own affairs, ver. 17—213 
promises them a visit, ver. 22—29; begs their prayers, ver. 30—33 ; sends particular salutations to many friends there, ch. xvi. 1—16; warns them against these who 
gaused divisions, ver. 17—20; adds the salutations of his friends with him, ver. 21—23; and ends with a benediction to them and a doxology to God, ver. 24—27. 


OCHA PTER if Testament, which did all unanimously point at the Gospel, the morning beams 
. Hleriben Shida in the Sun of righteousness: this not by word of mouth only, but 

i ay observe, I. The preface and introduction to the whole epistle, || 12 the Scripture. ere “ F 
eet es Fah pe of the Seyi isle condition of the Gentile world, which 2. The seb Aa aS cia! of it: ae ee Christ, ver. 3, ‘4 The prophets 
‘begins the proof of the doctrine of justification by faith, here iaid down at ver. 17. The and apostles all bear are Pa 3 ve is the a treasure hid in the field of 
first is according to the then usual formality of a letter, but intermixed with very excel- || the Scriptures. Observe, en Sau mentigns Christ, how he heaps up his 
lent and savoury expressions. names and titles, “his son Jesus Christ our Lord,” as one that took a pleasure 
in speaking of him; and, having mentioned him, he cannot go on in his discourse 
S a AUL, a servant of Jesus without some expression of love and honour, as here, where in one person 
= aes he shews us his two distinct natures. Ist. His human nature. ‘“f Made of the 
: ‘ Christ, called to be an apos- seed of David,” ver. 3, that is, born of the virgin Mary, who was of the house of 

\ 


i" x) David, Lu. i, 27,as was Joseph, his supposed father, Lu. ii. 4. David is here 
\ tle, separated unto the gos- mentioned because of the special promises made to him concerning the Messiah, 


KWAN 
\\ , : especially his kingly office, 2 Sam. vii. 12; Ps. cxxxii. 11, compared with 
a\ pel of God, 2 (Which he En: i. 32, 33. 2nd. His Divine nature. “Declared to be the Son of od,” ver, 4 


\ ’ 
i ¢ | d i : d f b ] : the Son of God by eternal generation, or, as it is here explained, “according to 
“| Ie 1a pr omise atore Vi 11S || the Spirit of holiness.” “ According to the flesh,” that is, his human nature, 
tJ ees } : t] ] | Syke ns “he was of the seed of David ;” but, “according to the Spirit of holiness,” that 
| jj | ) prop 1ets in the ho Y SCYr1p- || is, the Divine nature, (as he is said to be quickened by the Spirit, 1 Pet. iii. 18, 
| . 3 ¢C pas hi compared with 2 Cor, xiii. 4,) he is the Son of God. The great proof or demon- 
tur es, ) 3 oncel ning lis elec of ae is Ha bly ag Had Re MAL ae roved it effectually 
; ae 4 and undeniably. e sign of the prophet Jonas, Christ’s resurrection, was 
Son Jesus Christ our Lor d, intended for the last conviction, Mat. xii. 39,40. Those that would not be 
which was made of the seed convinced by that would be convinced by nothing. So that we have here a 
of David according to the 


summary of the Gospel doctrine concerning Christ’s two natures in one person. 

3. The fruit of it; ver. 5, “By whom,” that is, by Christ manifested and made 

oe known in the Gospel, “We,” Paul, and the rest of the ministers, “have received 

flesh; 4 And declared ¢o de the Son of God with |] stace.an4aposteshi. that the favour fo bemade apostles, phi. 6. The 

power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the || Mzarh were lilled all the day tong, and y6t Paul reckons the apostles a 
resurrection from the dead: 5 By whom we have 
received grace and apostleship, for obedience to the 

faith among all nations, for his name: 6 Amon 

whom are ye also the called of Jesus Christ: 7 ‘To 

all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to be 


service for God, whatever difficulties or dangers we may meet with init. This 
saints: Grace to you and peace from God our Fa- 


apostleship was received “for obedience to the faith,” that is, to bring people 
to that obedience; as Christ, so his ministers received that they might give. 
ther, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In this paragraph we have, 


Paul’s was for this obedience “among all nations,” for he was the apostle of 
the Gentiles, ch. xi. 13.. Observe the description here given of the Christian 

First. The person who writes the epistle described; ver. 1, “ Paul, a servant 
of Jesus Christ.” This is his title of honour, which he glories in, not as the 


profession: it is “obedience to the faith.” It does not consist in a notional 
knowledge or a naked assent, much less does it consist in perverse disputings, 

Jewish teachers, Rabbi, rabbi; but a servant, a more immediate attendant, a 

steward in the house. “‘ Called to be an apostle.” Some think he alludes to his 


but in obedience. This obedience to the faith answers the law of faith, men- 
old name Saul, which signifies one called er or inquired after: Christ sought 


QO x 
NOG 
POA CA ch ARE AAO LY MTA, 


vs y 


tioned ch. iii. 27. The act of faith is the obedience of the understanding to God 
revealing, and the product of that is the obedience of the will to God com- 
manding. ‘lo anticipate the ill use which might be made of the doctrine ot 
justification by faith without the works of the law, which he was to explain in 

him to make an apostle of him, Acts ix. 15. He here builds his authority upon 

his call; he did not run without sending, as the false apostles did; xKAnros aré- 

ovoos,—‘ called an apostle,’ as if this were the name he would be called by, 

though he acknowledged himself not meet to be called so, 1 Cor. xv. 9. “ Sepa- 


the follow ine pace, he here speaks of Christianity as an obedience. Christ 
rated to the Gospel of God.” The Pharisees had their name from separation 


has a yoke. mong whom are you,” ver. 6. You Romans, in this, stand upon 
the same level with other Gentile nations of less fame and wealth; you are all 
because they separated themselves to the study of the law, and might be called 
udwpiapévor eis TOv vouov. Such a one Paul had formerly been; but now he had 


one in Christ. The Gospel salvation is a common salvation, Jude 3. No respect 
of persons with God. ‘The called of Jesus Christ;” all those, and those only, 
= brought to an obedience of the faith that are effectually called of Jesus 
irist. 2 
Thirdly. The persons to whom it is written; ver. 7, “To all that are in Rome, 
beloved of God, called to be saints;” that is, to all the professing Christians 
that were in Rome, whether Jews or Gentiles originally, whether high or low, 
bond or free, learned or unlearned. Rich ane pee meet together in Christ 
changed his studies, was dpwpiopévos cis 76 Ebayyédov, a Gospel Pharisee, sepa- 
rated by the counsel of God, Gal. i. 15, “separated from his mother’s womb,” 
by an immediate direction of the Spirit, and a regular ordination according to 
that direction, Acts xiii. 2, 3, by a dedication of himself to this work. He was 
an entire devotee to the Gospel of God, tne Gospel which has God for its 
anthor, the origin and extraction of it Divine and heavenly. 
Secondly. Having mentioned the Gospel of God, he digresses, to give us an 
encomium of it. 


Jesus. Here is, 1. The privilege of Christians. They are beloved of God, the 
are members of that body which is beloved, which is God’s Hephzibah, in aie, 
his delight is. We speak of God’s love by his ey and beneficence, and so he 
hath a common love to all mankind and a peculiar 
between these there is a love he hath for all the body of visible Christians 
2. The duty of Christians; and that is to be holy, for hereunto are they called, 
called to be saints, called to salvation through sanctification. Saints, and only 
saints, are beloved of God with a special and peculiar love. KAnrow dyiow,— 
‘called saints,’ saints in profession; it were well if all that are called saints 
were saints indeed. Those that are called saints should labour to answer to the 
name; otherwise, though it is an honour and a privilege, yet it will be of little 

; Saee : A avail at the great day to have been called saints, if we be not really so. 
1. The antiquity of it. It was promised before, ver. 2; it was no novel upstart Fourthly. The apostolical benediction; ver. 7,“ Grace to you and peace’ 

doctrine, but of ancient standing in the promises and prophecies of the Old This is one of the tokens in every epistle; and it hath not only the affection o 


ee EO eee 
to have been written upon a pre-conceived plan. We expect in it i. 4. “Declared: ’ t.e., shown, proved, or manifested. He was 
sequence, not system; coherence, not composition. . . . We may || made of the seed of David (verse 3). He is not made, but manifested 
trace its argument, but we mar its beauty and we miss its meaning if || as the Son of God, for that he was from all eternity. “With 
we reduce it to a framework of pre-meditated heads and formal sub- || power:” to be united either with “declared” or “ Son of God.” Thus 
divisions” (Dr. Vaughan). St. Paul either maintains that Christ was proved to be the Son of 

i. 1. “Servant:” St. Paul usually describes himself as an apostle. |! God possessed of power (as stated in Matt. xxviii. 18), or that he waa 
Here andin Phil. i.1 and Titus he uses the word servant—i.e., bond- || with power (i.2., powerfully) manifested to be the Son of God. (Com- 
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“servant. In 1 Cor. vii. 21—23 he applies it to Christians generally. |! pare Markix. 1; chap. xv. 19.) “ By the resurrection of (not from) the 
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ove for true believers; and . 


A.D. 60. 


a good wish, but the authority of a blessing. The priests under the law were 
to bless the people, and so are gospel ministers, in the name of the Lord. In 
this usual benediction observe, 1. The favours desired; “ Grace and peace.” 
The Old Testament salutation was, “ Peace be to you;” but now grace is 

refixed—grace, that is, the favour of God towards us or the work of Godin us; 
both are previously requisite to true peace. All gospel blessings are included in 
these two: “ Grace and peace.” Peace, that is, all good; peace with God, peace 
in your own consciences, peace with all that are about you; all these founded 
in grace. 2. The fountain of those favours; “ From God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” All good comes, Ist. From God as a Father; he hath put 
-himself into that relation to engage and encourage our desires and expec- 
tations; we are taught, when we come for grace and peace, to call him our 
Father. 2nd. “From the Lord Jesus Christ,” as Mediator, and the great 
feotfee in trust for the conveying and securing of these benefits. We have 
them from his fulness, peace from the fulness of his merit, grace from the 
fulness of his Spirit. 


8 First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ for 
you all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world. 9 For God is my witness, wliom I serve 
with my spirit in the gospel of his Son, that without 
ceasing [ make mention of you always in my prayers ; 
10 Making request, if by any means now at length 
I might have a prosperous journey by the will of 
God to come unto you. 11 For I long to see you, 
that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to 
the end ye may be established; 12 ‘That is, that I 
may be coinforted together with you by the mutual 
faith both of you and me. 13 Now I would not 
have you ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes [ pur- 

osed to come unto you, (but was let litherto,) that 
ena have some fruit among you also, even as 
among other Gentiles. 14 I am debtor both to the 
Greeks, and to the barbarians; both to the wise, and 
to the unwise. 15 So, as much as in me is, | am 
ready to preach the gospel to you that are at Rome 


also. 


We may here observe, 4 

First. His thanksgivings for them; ver. 8, “ First, 1 thank my God.” It is 
good to begin every thing with blessing God, to make that the alpha and omega 
of every song, “in every ea to give thanks.”—‘ My God.” He speaks this 
with delight and triumph. In all our thanksgivings it is good for us to eye 
God as our God; this makes every mercy sweet, when we can say of God, 
* He is mine in covenant.”—** Through Jesus Christ.” All our duties and per- 
formances are pleasing to God only through Jesus Christ, praises as well as 
deh saree For you all.” We must express our love to our friends, not only 

praying for them, but by praising God for them. God must have the glory 
of all the comfort we have in our friends; for every creature is that to us, and 
no more, which God makes it to be. Many of these Romans Paul had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with, and yet he could heartily rejoice in their gifts and 
graces. hen some of the Roman Christians met him, Acts xxvili. 15, he 
thanked God for them, and took courage; but here his true catholic love 
extends itself farther, and he thanks God for them all; not only for those 
among them that were his helpers in Christ, and that bestowed much labour 
upon him, me whom he speaks, ch. xvi. 3, 6,) but for them all.—* That your 
faith is spoken of.” Paul travelled up and down from place to place, and, 
wherever he came he heard great commendations of the Christians at Rome, 
which he mentions, not to make them proud, but to quicken them to answer 
the yeneral character pedple gave of them, and the general expectation 
people had from them. The greater reputation a man hath for religion, 
the more careful he should be to preserve it, because “a little folly spoils 
him that is in reputation,” Eecl. x. 1.—“ Throughout the whole world,” 
that is, the Roman empire, into which the Roman Ciiristians, upon Claudius’ 
‘edict to banish all the Jews from Rome, were scattered abroad, but had now 
returned, and, it seems, left a ver good report behind them, wherever they 
had been, in all the churches. There was this good effect of their sutter- 
ings: if they had not been persecuted, they had not been famous. This was 
indeed a good name, a name for good things with God and good people. As 
the elders of old, so these Romans, “obtained a good report through faith,” 
Heb. xi.2. It is a desirable thing to be famous for faith. The faith of the 
Roman Christians came to be thus talked of, not only because it was excelling 
in itself, but because it was eminent and observable in its circumstances. Rome 
was a city upon a hill, every one took notice of what was done there. Thus 
those who have many eyes upon them have need to walk circumspectly, for 
what they do, good or bad, will be spoken of. The church of Rome was then 
a flourishing church ; but since that time how is the gold become dim! How is 
the most fine gold changed! Rome is not what it was. She was then espoused 
a chaste virgin to Christ, and excelled in beauty; but she has since degenerated, 
“ dealt a aoopangl and embraced the bosom of a stranger ;” so that (as that 
good old book, the Practice of Piety, makes appear in no less than twenty-six 
instances) even the Epistle to the Romans is now an epistle against the Romans; 
little reason has she, therefore, to boast of lier former credit. 

Secondly. His prayer for them, ver. 9. Though a famous flourishing church, 
yet they had ncaa to be prayed for; they had not yet attained. Paul mentions 
this as an instance of his love tothem. One of the greatest kindnesses we can 
do our friends, and sometimes the only kindness that is in the power of our 
hands, is, by prayer to recommend them to the lovingkindness of God. From 
Paul’s exam Fe here we may learn, 1. Constancy in prayer; “ Always without 
ceasing.” He did himself observe the same rules he gave to others, ph. vi. 183 
1 Thes. v.17. Not that Paul did nothing else but pray, but he kept up stated 
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times for the solemn performance of that duty, and those very frequent, and 
observed without fail. 2. Charity in prayer; “ i make mention of you.” Though 
he had no particular acquaintance with them, nor interest in them, yet le 
prayed for them; not only for all saints in general, but he made express men- 
tion of them. It is not unfit sometimes to be express in our prayers for par- 
ticular churches and places; not to inform God, but to affect ourselves. We 
are likely to have the most comfort in those friends that we pray most for 

Concerning this he makes a solemn appeal to the Searcher of hearts: “‘ Por 
God is my witness.” It was in a weighty matter, and in a thing known only 
to God and his own heart, that he used this asseveration. It is very comfort- 
able to be able to call God to witness to our sincerity and constancy in the 
discharge of a duty. Ged is particularly a witness to our secret prayers, the 
matter of them, the manner of the performance; then our Father sees in secret, 
Mat. vi. 6. “ God, whom I serve with my spirit.” ‘Those that serve God with 
their spirits may, with an humble confideuce, appeal to him; hypocrites who rest 
in bodily exercise cannot. His particular prayer, among many other petitions 
he put up for them, was, that he might have an opportunity of paying theu 
a visit, ver. 10,“ Making request, if by any means,” &c. Whatever conifurt we 
desire to find in any creature, we must have recourse to God for it by prayer ; 
for our times are in his hand, and all our ways at his disposal. The expressious 
here used intimate that he was very desirous of such an opportunity: “if by 
any means;” that he had long and often been disappointed: “now at length ;” 
and yet that he submitted it to the Divine providence: “a prosperous journey 
by the will of God.” As in our purposes, so in our desires, we must still 
remember to insert this, “if the Lord will,” Jas. iv.15. Our journeys are 
peonperous or otherwise according to the will of God, comfortable or not as 
1e pleases. 

Thirdly. His great desire to see them, with the reasons of it, ver. 1I—15. He 
had heard so much of them that he had a great desire to be better acquainted 
with them. Fruitful Christians are as much the joy as barren professors are 
the grief of faithful ministers. Accordingly, he “often purposed to come, but 
was let hitherto,” ver. 13, for man purposeth, but God disposeth. He wus 
hindered by other business that took him off, by his care of other churches, 
whose affairs were pressing ; and Paul was for doing that first, not which was 
most pleasant, (then he would have gone to Rome,) but which was most need- 
ful—a good example to ministers, who must not consult their own inclinations 
a much as the necessity of their people’s souls, Paul desired to visit these 

omans, 

1. That they might be edified; ver. 11, “ That I may impart unto you.” He 
received that he might communicate. Never were full breasts so desirous 
to be drawn out to the sucking infant as Paul’s head and heart were to be 
imparting spiritual gifts, that is, preaching to them. A good sermon is a good 
gift, so much the better for being a spiritual gift. “To the end you may be 
established.” Having commended their flourishing, he here expresses his 
desire of their establishment, that as they grew upward in the branches they 
might grow downward in the root. The best saints, while they are in sveh 
a shaking world as this, have need to be more and more estublished; and 
spiritual gifts are of special use for our establishment. 

2. That he might be comforted, ver. 12. What he heard of their flourishing 
in grace was so much a joy to him that it must needs be much more so to 
behold it. Paul could take comfort in the fruit of the labours of other 
ministers. “By the mutual faith both of you and me;” that is, our mutual 
faithfulness and fidelity. It is very comfortable when there is a mutual 
confidence between minister and people, they confiding in him as a faithful 
minister, and he in them as a faithful people. Or, the mutual work of faith, 
which is love; they rejoiced in the expressions of one another’s love, or com 
municating their faith one to another. It is very refreshing to Christians tu 
compare notes about their spiritual concerns; thus are they sharpened, “as 
iron sharpens iron.”— That I might have some fruit,” ver. 13. ‘Their edifica- 
| tion would be his advantage, it would be fruit abounding to a good accoi nt. 
Paul minded his work, as one that believed the more good he did the greater 
would his reward be. 

3. That he might discharge his trust as the apostle of the Gentiles; ver. 14, 
; “Tama debtor.” Ist. His receivings made him a debtor; for they were talents 
he was intrusted with to trade tor his Master’s honour. We should think 
of this when we covet great things, that all our receivings put us in debt; we 
are but stewards of our Lord’s goods. 2nd. His office made him a debtor. He 
was a debtor as he was an apostle; he was called and sent to work, and had 
engaged to mind it. Paul had improved his talent, and laboured in his work, 
and done as much good as ever any man did, and yet, in reflection upon it, he 
still writes himself debtor; for, when we have done all, we are but unprofit- 
| able servants. ‘‘ Debtor to the Greeks, and to the barbarians;” that is, as the 
following words explain it, “to the wise, and to the unwise.” ‘he Greeks 
fancied themselves to have the monopoly of wisdom, and looked upon all the 
rest of the world as barbarians, comparatively so; not cultivated with learn- 
ing and arts as they were. Now Paul was a debtor to both, looked upon him- 
self as obliged to do all the good he could both to the oue and to the other. 
Accordingly, we find him paying his debt, both in his preaching and in his ~ 
writing, doing good both to Greeks and barbarians, and suiting his discourse 
to the capacity of each. You may observe a difference petween his sermou at 
Lystra among the plain Lycaonians, Acts xiv. 15, &c., and his sermon at Athens 
among the polite philosophers, Acts xvii. 22, &c. He delivered both as debtor 
to each, giving to each their portion. Though a plain preacher, yet, as debtor 
to the wise, he speaks wisdom among those that are perfect, 1 Cor. ii. 6. For 
these reasons he was ready, if he had an opportunity, “to preach the Gospel 
at Rome,” ver. 15. Though a public place, though a perilous place, where 
Christianity met with a great deal of opposition, yet Paul was ready to run 
the risk at Rome, if called to it.—“ 1 am ready,”—zpoéyyov. It denotes a great 
readiness of mind, and that he was very forward to it. What he did was not 
for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind. It is an excellent thing tu be ready to 
meet every opportunity of doing or getting good. 


16 For I ain not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek. 17 For therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith: as it 1s written, Tle 
just shall live by faith. 18 For the wrath of God 
is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in 
unrigliteousness 5 


ne 


dead:” the expression is general, and though doubtless it includes a 
rimary reference to the resurrection of Jesus Christ as the proof of 

bis Divine Sonship, yet it views that as involving the whole resurrec- 

tion. The argument of chap. vi. 4 lies wrapped up in these words, 

_ i, 8. “Is spokenof:” Alford renders, “is published.” Wherever 
there was a Christian church the faith of the little band of Christians 
at Rome would be discussed. The unfavourable opinion of the Jews 
is to be seen in Acts xxviii. 22. 


i. 10. “A prosperous journey ” suggests the wrong notion that St. 
Paul saw his way to go to them, and only prayed for a prosperous 
journey, whereas what he prays for is that the way to go may be 
made plain. Hence render the words with Alford, “I shall have @ 
way opened.” ; 

i. 11. “Some spiritual gift: not any of the supernatural gifts ; 
higher than these he valued the establishing of believers in the 
faith, 
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Paul here enters upon a large discourse of justification, in the latter part 
of this chapter laying down his thesis, and, in order to the proof of it, describ- 
ing the deplorable condition of the Gentile world. His transition is very hand- 
some, and like an orator; he was ready to preach the Gospel at Rome, though 
a place where the Gospel was run down by those that called themselves the 
wits; ‘for,’ saith he, “Iam not ashamed of it,” ver. 16. There is a great deal 
in the Guspel which such a man as Paul might be tempted to be ashamed of, 
especially that he whose Gospel it is was a man hanged upon a tree, that the 
doctrine of it was plain, had little in it to set it off among scholars, the professors 
of it were mean and despised, and every where spoken against; yet Paul was 
not ashamed to own it. [reckon him a Christian indeed that is neither ashamed 

ospel nor a shame to it. 
ort We Cer the following paraphrase :—‘ Now you must know, brethren, that 
it has long been my purpose to come to you, but have hitherto been pre- 
vented, that 1 might have some effects of my ministry among you also, even 
as among the other nations where I have laboured. i I have not yet visited 
the seat of philosophy, nor come into contact with its refined and literary 
people. But I count myself as much bound to declare the Gospel to Greeks, 
or to men of Attic cultivation and acquirement, as to rude and ignorant bar- 
barians—as much to the learned in this world’s wisdom as to the unlearned. 
So that, as far as it lies with me, I am quite in readiness to preach the Gospel 
even to you who are at Rome. For lam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ 
—and, in the work of declaring it, am as ready to face the contempt and the 
self-sufficiency of science as to go round with it among those more docile and 
acqniescing tribes of our species who have less of fancied wisdom in themselves 
with which to confront it..—C_] 

The reason of this bold profession, taken from the nature and excellency of 
the Gospel, introduces his dissertation. ait } 

First. The proposition, ver. 16,17. The excellency of the Gospel lies in this, 
that it reveals to us, ’ 

1. The salvation of believers as the end. “It is the power of God unto 
salvation.” Paul is not ashamed of the Gospel, how mean and contemptible 
soever it may appear toa carnal eye; for ‘the power of God works by it the 
salvation of all that believe;’ it shews us the way of salvation, Acts xvi. 17, and 
is the great charter by which salvation is conveyed and made over to us. But, 
Ist. It is through “the power of God.” Without that power the Gospel is but 
a dead letter; the revelation of the Gospel is the revelation of the arm of the 
Lord, Isa, liii. 1,as power went along with the word of Christ to heal diseases. 
2nd. It is “to those,” and those only, “that believe.” Believing interests us in the 
Gospel salvation; to others it is hidden. The medicine prepared will not cure 
the patient if it be not taken.—“ To the Jew first.” The lost sheep of the 
house of Israel had the first offer made them, both by Christ and his apostles. 
You first, Acts iii. 26: but upon their refusal the apostles turned to the Gen- 
tiles, Acts xiii. 46. Jews and Gentiles now stand upon the same level, both 
equally miserable without a Saviour, and both equally welcome to the Saviour, 
Col. iii. 1. Such doctrine as this was surprising to the Jews, who had hitherto 
been the peculiar people, and had looked with scorn upon the Gentile world; 
but the long-expected Messiah proves a light to enlighten the Gentiles, as wel 
as the glory of his people Israel. 

2. The justification of believers as the way; ver. 17, “ For therein,” that is 
in this Gospel, which Paul so much triumphs in, ‘Sis the righteousness of God 
revealed.” Our misery and ruin being the product and consequent of our 
iniquity, that which will shew us the way of salvation must needs shew us the 
way of justification, and this the Gospel does. ‘he Gospel makes known a 
righteousness wherein to appear before him; and, blessed be God, there is such 
arighteousness brought in by Messiah the prince, Dan. ix. 24, and revealed in 
the Gospel; a righteousness, that is,a gracious method of reconciliation and 
acceptance, notwithstanding the guilt of our sins, ‘This evangelical righteous- 
ness, Ist. Is called the righteousness of God; it is of God’s appointing, of 
God’s approving and accepting. It is so called to cut off all pretensions to 
a righteousness resulting from the merit of our own works. It is the righte- 
ousness of Christ, who is God, resulting from a satisfaction of infinite value. 
2nd. It is said to be “from faith to faith,” from the faithfulness of God reveal- 
ing to the faith of man receiving, so some ; from the faith of dependence upon 
God, and dealing with him immediately, as Adam before the fall, to the faith 
of dependence upon a Mediator, and so dealing with God, so others; from the 
first faith, by which we are put into a justified state, to after faith, by which 
we live, and are continued in that state; and the faith that justifies us is no less 
than our taking Christ for our Saviour, and becoming true Christians, aceord- 
ing to the tenor of the baptismal covenant; from faith engrafting us into 
Christ, to faith deriving virtue from him as our root; both implied in the next 
words, “ The just shall live by faith.” Just by faith, there is faith justifying 
us; live by faith, there is faith maintaining us; and so there is a righteousness 
from faith to faith. Faith is all in all, both in the beginning and progress of 
a Christian life. It is not from faith to works, as if faith put us into a justified 
state, and then works preserved and maintained us in it, but it is all along 
from faith to faith, as 2 Cor. iii. 18, “from glory to glory;” it is increasing 
continuing, persevering faith, faith pressing forward, and getting ground of 
unbelief. To shew that this is no novel, upstart doctrine, he quotes for it 
that famous scripture in the Old Testament, so often mentioned in the New 
Hab. ii, 4, ‘he just shall live by faith.” Being justified by faith he shall 
live by it both the life of grace and of glory. The prophet there had placed 
himself upon the watch-tower, expecting some extraordinary discoveries, ver. 1 
and the discovery was of the certainty of the appearance of the promised 
Messiah in the fulness of time, notwithstanding seeming delays. This is there 
called “the vision,” by way of eminence, as elsewhere “the promise ;” and while 
that time is coming, as well as when it has come, “the just shall live by faith.” 
Thus is the evangelical righteousness from faith to faith—from Old Testament 
faith in a Christ to come to New Testament faith in a Christ already come. 

{In this and other passages in this epistle where the expression “ righteous- 
ness of God” occurs, it is subjected to various interpretations. The three 
most important are the following. According to the first it means, the justice, 
rectitude, or mercy of God. According to the second it means, God’s method 
of justification ; and, according to the third and most common, that righteous- 
ness which God bestows, and which is acceptable in his sight. In favour of 
this last interpretation it may be argued, 1. That it assigns to the word right- 
eousness its most common and appropriate meaning. 2. It suits almost all 
the “ica et which the phrase “righteousness of God” occurs: see ch. iii, 21; 
x.3; Phil. iii. 9, &c. 3. It is suitable to the opposition between the expressions 
“righteousness of faith” and “righteousness of the law.” The former means 
that excellence, together with its consequences, which is obtained by faith 
the latter that which is obtained by obedience to the law. 4. It is especially 
recommended by a comparison with Phil. iii. 9, ‘‘ Not having mine own right- 
eousness, which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith.” Here, it is evident, that “the 
righteousness which is of God” means that justifying righteousness which 
God gives, as distinguished from that which is obtained by our own works; 
and is the apostle 8 own explanation of the more concise phrase “ righteousness 
of God.” 5. This interpretation is entirely suitable to the context. The 
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efficacy of the Gospel is attributed to the fact that a meritorious and saving 
excellence is therein revealed, and which God offers as the ground of the 
sinner’s dependence, in preference to any righteousness or merit of his 
own.—A. 

Secondly. The proof of this proposition, that both Jews and Gentiles stand 
in need of a righteousness wherein to appear before God, and that neither the 
one nor the other have any of their own to plead. Justification must be either 
by faith or works. It cannot be by works, which he proves at large by cescrib- 
ing the works both of Jews and Gentiles; and therefore he concludes it must 
be by faith, ch. iii. 20, 28. The apostle, like a skilful surgeon, befcre he applies 
the plaister, searches the wound—endeavours first to convince of guilt and - 
wrath, and then to shew the way of salvation. This makes the Gospel the 
more welcome. We must first see the righteousness of God condemning, aud 
then the righteousness of God justifying will appear worthy of all acceptation. 
In general, ver. 18, “the wrath of God is revealed.” The light of nature and 
the light of the law reveal the wrath of God from sin to sin. It is well for us 
that the Gospel reveals the justifying righteousness of God from faith to faith. 
The antithesis is observable. Here is, 

1. The sinfulness of man described. He reduceth it to two heads, “ ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness;” ungodliness against the laws of the first table, 
unrighteousness against those of the second. 
| The cause of that sinfulness; and that is, “ holding the truth in unright- 

eousness.” Some communes notitie, some ideas they had of the being of God, 
and of the difference of good and evil, but they held them in unrighteousness 3 
that is, they knew and professed them in a consistency with their wicke 
courses. They held the truth as a captive or prisoner, that it should not influence 
them, as otherwise it would. An unrighteous wicked heart is the dungeon in 
which many a good truth is detained and buried. “ Holding fast the form of 
sound words in faith and love” is the root of all religion, 2 Tim. i. 13; but hold- 
ing <c fast in unrighteousness is the root of all sin. 
3. The displeasure of God against it. “The wrath of God is revealed from 

heaven,” not only in the written word, “ which is given by inspiration of God,” 
| (the Gentiles had net that,) but in the providences of God, his judgments 
executed upon sinners, which do not sprin 
chance, nor are they to be ascribed to second causes, but they are a revelation 
from heaven. Or,* wrath from heaven is revealed ;’ it is not the wrath of a 
man like ourselves, ‘but wrath from heaven,’ therefore the more terrible and 
the more unavoidable. 


19 Because that which may be known of God is 
manifest inthem ; for God hath shewed 7z¢ unto them. 
20 For the invisible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead ; so that they are without excuse: 21 Be- 
cause that, when they knew God, they glorified ham 
not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain 
in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. 22 Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools, 23 And changed the glory of the 
;uncorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, 


out of the dust, or fall out by 
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and creeping things. 24 Wherefore God also gave 
them up to uncleanness through the lusts of their 
own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies between 
themselves: 25 Who changed the truth of God into 
a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more 


i, 13. “Was let hitherto:” for the cause of the hindrance 
see chap. xv. 19—22. “Fruit among you:” not fruit of my labours, 
but “fruit borne by you who have been planted to bring forth fruit 
toGod. This fruit I should then gather and present to God. Compare 
the figure in chap. xv. 16” (Alford). ‘Other Gentiles: ”? some think 
that these words point to the Gentile origin of the Roman church. 

i. 17. “The righteousness of God:’ righteousness, “ the state or 
character of one who is just in God’s sight; the addition ‘of God’ 
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showing that this state is the gift of God, and not earned by man. 
That it is not God’s personal righteousness is shown by the context 
and absence of the article. It is a righteousness of God—i.e., a Divine 
gift of righteousness, a plan devised by God for man to be righteous 
before him; thus answering the question of: Job. xxv. 4” (Vaughan). 
“ Revealed:” rather, “is in process of unveiling’? “From fai 
to faith:” depending on faith from first to last. 

i. 18, “The wrath of God is revealed from heaven :” is in procesa 
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than the Creator, who is olessed for ever. Amen. 
26 For this cause God gave them up unto vile affec- 
tions: for oven their women did change the natural 
use into that which is against nature: 27 And like- 
wise also the men, leaving the natural use of the 
woman, burned in their lust one toward another ; men 
with men working that which is unseemly, and re- 
eciving in themselves that recompence of their error 
which was meet. 28 And even as they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which 
are not convenient; 29 Being filled with all un- 
righteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, 
maliciousness; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity; whisperers, 30 Backbiters, haters of God, 
despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, 31 Without understanding, 
covenant-breakers, without natural affection, im- 
placable, unmerciful: 32 Who knowing the judg- 
ment of God, that they which commit such things 
are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have 


pleasure in them that do them. 


In this last part of the chapter the apostle applies what he had said particu- 
larly to the Gentile world, in which we may observe, 

First. The means and helps they had to come to the knowledge of God. 
Though they had not such a knowledge of his law as Jacob and Israel had, 


Ps. exivii. 20, yet among them “he left not himself without witness, Acts xiv. 17; | 


“for that which may be known,” &c. ver. 19, 20. Observe, ‘ ; 
1. What discoveries they had: ‘ That which may be known of God is mani- 


fest,” év avrois,—‘ among them ;’ that is, there were some even among them that | 
had the knowledge of God, were convinced of the existence of one supreme | 


Numen. The philosophy of Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics, discovered a 
great deal of the knowledge of God, as appears by abundance of testimonies. 
That which may be known,” which implies that there is a great deal which 
may not be known. ‘The being of God may be apprehended, but cannot be 
comprehended. We cannot a searching find him out, Job xi. 7—9. Finite 
understandings cannot perfectly know an infinite being; but, blessed he God, 
there is that which may be known, enough to lead us to our chief end, the 
glorifying and enjoying of him; and these things revealed belong to us and to 
our children, while secret things are not to be pried into, Dew. xxix. 29. 
2. Whence they had these discoveries: ‘ God hath shewn it to them.” Those 
common natural notions which they had of God were imprinted upon their 
hearts by the God of nature himself, who is the Father of lights. This sense of a 
Deity, and aregard to that Deity, are so connate with the human nature that some 
think we are to distinguish men from brutes by these rather than by reason. 
3. By what way and means these discoveries and notices which they had 
“were confirmed and improved, namely, by the work of creation; ver. 20, “ For 
the invisible things of God,” &c. Ist. Observe what they knew : * The invisible 
things of him, even his eternal power and godhead.” Though God be not the 
cbject of sense, yet he hath discovered and made known himself by those things 
that are sensible. The power and godhead of God are invisible things, and 

et are clearly seen in their products. He works in secret, (Job xxiii. 8, 9. 

8. CXXxix. 15 ; Eccl, xi. 5,) but manifests what he has wrought, and therein 
makes known his power and godhead, and others of his attributes which 
natural light apprehends in the idea of aGod. They could not come by natural 
light to the knowledge of the three persons in the godhead, (though some fancy 
they have found footsteps of this in Plato’s writings,) but they did come to the 
knowledge of the godhead, at least so much knowledge as was sufficient to 
have kept them from idolatry. This was that truth which they held in un- 
righteousness. 2nd. How they knew it. ‘“ By the things that are made,” which 
could not make themselves, nor fall into such an exact order and harmony by 
any casual hits; and therefore must have been produced by some first cause or 
intelligent agent, which first cause could be no other than an eternal powerful 
God: see Ps. xix. 1; /sa. xl. 26; Acts xvii. 24. The workman is known by his 
work. ‘The variety, multitude, order, beauty, harmony, different nature, and 
excellent contrivance of the things that are made, the direction of them to 
certain ends, and the concurrence of all the parts to the good and beauty of the 
whole, do abundantl prove a Creator, and his eternal power and godhead. 
Thus did the light shine in the darkness. And this “from the creation of the 
world.” Understand it either, First. As the topic from which the knowledge 
of themis drawn. To evince this truth, we have recourse to the great work of 
creation. And some think this xtiow xéc0v,— this creature of the world,’ (as it 
may be read,) is to be understood of man, the xrioiw Kar’ efoxiv,—‘ the most 
remarkable creature’ of the lower world, called «ria, Mar. xvi. 15. The frame 
and structure of human bodies, and especially the most excellent powers, 
faculties, and capacities of human souls, do abundantly prove that there is a 
Creator, and that he is God. Or, Secondly. As the date of the discovery. It 
is as old as the creation of the world, In this sense 476 xricews xoouov is most 
frequently used in Scripture. These notices concerning God are not any 
modern discoveries, hit upon of late, but ancient truths, which were from the 
heginning. The way of the acknowledgment of God is a good old way, it was 
from the beginning. Truth got the start of error. : 

Secondly. Their gross idolatry, notwithstanding these disccveries that God 
made to them of himself, descrihed here, ver. 21—23, 25. e shall the less 
wonder at the inefficacy of these natural discoveries to prevent the idolatry of 
the Gentiles if we remember how prone even the Jews, who had Scripture 
tight to guide them, were to idolatry; so miserably are the degenerate sons of 
men plunged in the mire of sense, Ubserve, 


of revealing. ‘Hold the truth:” rather, “ hold down,” and thus 
hinder the truth. ; 

i. 19. “That which may be known:” that which is matter of 
knowledge, is manifest. (Cowpare Job xxxviii., xli., and Psa. xix. 
‘1—4.) “Inthem:” ie. in their hearts. ‘I'he knowle ‘ge of God is 
not from the works of God alone, but from them taken in relation to 
man, “Sbowed:” rather, manifested; same word in both clauses. 

i 21. “Neither were thankful:” unbelief is akin to ingratitude. 
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1. The inward cause of their idolatry, ver. 21,22. They are therefore without 
excuse, in that they did know God, and from what they knew might easily infer 
that it was their duty to worship him, and him only. ‘Though some have greater 
light and means of knowledge than others, yet all have enough to leave them 
inexcusable. But the mischief of it was that, Ist. “ They glorified him not as 


| God.” Their affections towards him, and their awe and adoration of him, did 


not keep pace with their knowledge. To glorify him as God is to glorify him 
only; for there can be but one infinite: but they did not so glorify him, for they 
set up a multitude of other deities. To glorify him as God is to worship him 
with spiritual worship; but they made images of him, Not to glorify God as 
God is in effect not to glorify him at all; to respect him as a creature is not to 
glorify him, but to dishonour him. 2nd. “ Neither were they thankful;” not 
thankful for the favours in general they received from God, (insensibleness of 
God’s mercies is at the bottom of our sinful departures from him:) not thankful 
in particular for the discoveries God was pleased to make of himself to them. 
Those that do not improve the means of knowledge and grace are justly 
reckoned unthankful for them. 3rd. “But they became vain in their imagina- 
tions,” év trois dcadoyiopois,—‘in their reasonings,’ in their practical inferences. 
They had a great deal of knowledge of general truths, ver. 19, but no prudence 
to apply them to particular cases. Or, in their notions of God, and the creation 
of the world, and the origination of mankind, and the chief good; in these 
things, when they quitted the plain truth, they soon disputed themselves into 
a thousand vain and foolish fancies. The several opinions and hypotheses of 
the various sects of philosophers concerning these things were su many vain 
imaginations, When truth is forsaken, errors multiply in infinitum,— infinitely.’ 
4th. “And their foolish heart was darkened.” The foolishness and practical 
wickedness of the heart cloud and darken the intellectual powers and faculties. 
Nothing terds more to the blinding and perverting of the understanding than 
the corrupl'on and depravedness of the will and affeetions. 5th. “ Professing 
themselves t. be wise, they became fools,” ver, 22. This looks black upon the 
philosophers, che pretenders to wisdom and professors of it. Those that had 
the most luxuriant fancy, in framing to themselves the idea of a God, fell into 
the most gross and absurd conceits: and it was the just punishment of their pride 
and self-conceitedness. It has been observed that the most refined of nations, 
that made the greatest show of wisdom, were the arrantest fools in religion. 
The barbarians adored the sun and moon, which of all others was the most 
prostate idolatry; while the learned Egyptians worshipped an ox and an oniun. 
The Grecians, who excelled them in wisdom, adored diseases and human pas- 
sions. ‘Ihe Romans, the wisest of all, worshipped the furies. And at this day 
the poor Americans worship the thunder; while the ingenious Chinese adore 
the devil. ‘Thus “the world by wisdom knew not God,” 1 Cor.i. 21. Asa 
profession of wisdom is an aggravation of folly, so a proud conceit of wisdom is 
the cause of a great deal of folly. Hence we read of few philosophers who were 
converted to ed ett ; and Paul's preaching was no where so laughed at and 
ridiculed as among the learned Athenians, Acts xvii. 18—32. @cdoxovtes eivac,— 
‘conceiting themselves’ to be wise. The plain truth of the being of God would 
not content them; they thought themselves above that, and so fell into the 
greatest errors, 

2. The outward acts of their idolatry, ver. 23—25. Ist. Making images of 
God, ver. 23, by which, as much as in them lay, “they changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God:” compare Ps. cvi. 20; Jer. ii. 11. hey ascribed a deity 
to the most contemptible creatures, and by them represented God. It was the 
greatest honour God did to man that he made man in the image of God; but it 
1s the greatest dishonour man has done to God that he has made God in the 
image of man. This was what God so strictly warned the Jews against, 
Deu. iv.15, &c. This the apostle shews the folly of in his sermon at Athens, 
Acts xvii, 29: see Isa. xl. 18, &c.; xliv. 10, &c. This is called, ver. 25, “ changing 
the truth of God into a lie.” As it did dishonour his glory, so it did misrepre- 
sent his being. Idols are called lies, for they belie God, as if he had a body, 
whereas he is a spirit, Jer. xxiii. 14; Hos. vii. 1. “Teachers of lies,” Hab. ii. 18. 
2nd. Giving Divine honour to the creature. “ Worshipped and served the 
creature,” mapa tov kricav~a,— besides the Creator.’ They did own a supreme 
Numen in their profession, but they did in effect disown him by the worship 
they paid to the creature ; for God will be all or none. Or, ‘ above the Creator,’ 
paying more devout respect to their inferior deities, stars, heroes, demons 
thinking the supreme God inaccessible, or above their worship. The sin itself 
was their worshipping the creature at all; but this is mentioned as an_aggra- 
vation of the sin, that they worshipped the creature more than the Creator. 
This was the general wickedness of the Gentile world, and became twisted in 
with their laws and government; in compliance with which even the wise men 
among them, who knew and owned a supreme God and were convinced of the 
nonsense and absurdity of their polytheism and idolatry. yet did as the rest of 
their neighbours did. Seneca, in his book De Superstitione, as it is quoted by 
Augustine, De Civit. Dei, lib. vi., cap. 10, (for the book itself is lost,) after he 
had largely shewn the great folly and impiety of the vulgar religion, in divers 
instances of it, yet concludes, Qu@ omnia sapwwns servabit tanquam legibus jussa, 
non tanquam diis grata,—‘ All which a wise man will observe as established by 
law, not imagining them grateful to the gods.’ And afterwards, Omnem istam 
ignobilem deorum turbam, quam longo evo longa superstitio congessit, sic adora- 
bimus, ut meminerimus cultum ejus magis ad morem quam ad rem pertinere,— 
‘All this ignoble rout of gods, which ancient superstition has amassed together 
by long prescription, we will so adore as to remember that the worship of them 
is rather a compliance with custom than material in itself... Upon which 
Augustine observes, Colebat quod reprehendebat, agebat quod arguebat, quod 
cu(pabat adorabat,—* He worshipped that which he censured, he did that 
which he had proved wrong, and he adored what he found fault with.’ I men- 
tion this thus largely because methinks it doth fully explain that of the apostle 
here; ver. 18, “ Who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” It is observable that 
upon the mention of the dishonour done to God by the idolatry of the Gentiles, 
the apostle, in the midst of his discourse, expresses himself in an awful adora~- 
tion of God: “ Who is blessed for ever. Amen.” When we see or hear of an 
contempt cast upon God or his name, we should thence take occasion to think 
and speak highly and honourably of him. In this, as in other things, the worse 
others are, the better we should be. “ Blessed for ever,” notwithstanding these 
dishonours done to his name; though there are those that do not glorify him, 
yet he is glorified, and will be glorified to eternity. 

Thirdly, The Judgments of God upon them for this idolatry ; 
temporal judgments, (the idolatrous nations were the conquering rul 
of the world,) but spiritual judgments, giving them up to the most brutish and 
unnatural lusts. Mapédwxey adtovs,— He gave them up.’ It is thrice repeated 
here, ver. 24,26, 28. Spiritual judgments are of all judgments the sorest, and to 
be most dreaded. Observe, 

1. By whom they were given up. God gave them up, in a way of righteous 
judgment, as the just punishment of their idolatry,—taking off the bridle of 
restraining grace, leaving them to themselves, letting them alone; for his grace 
is his own, he is debtor to no man, he may give or withhold his grace at pleasure. 
Whether this giving up bea positive act of God, or only privative, we leave to 
the schools to dispute; but this we are sure of, that it is no new thing for God 
to give men up to their own hearts’ lusts, to send them strong delusions. to let 


_nhot many 
ing nations 


“ Became vain:” rather, were brought to vanity. ‘ Foolish heart:” 
«Their heart being without understanding was darkened—+z.e., lost 
the little light it had, and wandered blindly in the ways ot folly” 
(Alford). 

i, 24. “Gave them up:” surrendered, or handed them over to. 
The word is used twive in this passage, and signifies that stage in the 
history of a sinner when the Divine influence is withdrawn and sin is 
sealed upon the sinner. (Compare Hos. iv. 17; Psa, Ixxsi. 11, 12.) 
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Satan loose upon them, nay, to lay stumblingblocks before them. And yet God 
ics not the anthor of sin, but herein infinitely just and holy; for, though the 
createst wickednesses follow upon this giving up, the fault of that is to be laid 
Upon the sinner’s wicked heart. If the patient be obstinate, and will not 
submit to the methods prescribed, but wilfully takes and does that which is 
prejudicial to him, the physician is not to be blamed if he give him up as in a 
desperate condition; and all the fatal symptoms that follow are not to be 
imputed to the physician, but to the disease itself, and to the folly and wilful- 
ness of the patient. 

2. 'To what they were given up. 

Ist. “To uncleanness and vile affections,” ver. 24, 26,27. Those that would 
not entertain the more pure and refined notices of natural light, which tend to 
preserve the honour of God, justly forfeited those more gross and palpable 
sentiments which preserve the honour of human nature. Man being in honour, 
and refusing to understand the God that made him, thus becomes worse than 
the beasts that perish, Ps. xlix. 20, Thus one, by the Divine permission, becomes 
the punishment of another; but it is, as it 1s said here, “through the lusts of 
their own hearts,” there all the fault is to be laid. Those who dishonoured God 
were given up to dishonour themselves. A man cannot be delivered up toa 

reater slavery than to be given up to his own lusts. Such are given over, 
ike the Egyptians, Zsa. xix. 4, into the hand of acruel lord. ‘The particular 
instances of their uncleanness and vile affections are their unnatural lusts, for 
which many of the heathen, even of those among them who passed for wise 
men, as Solon and Zeno, were infamous, against the plainest and most obvious 
dictates of natural light. The erying iniquity of Sodom and Gomorrah, for 
which God rained hell from heaven upon them, became not only commonly 
practised, but avowed, in the pagan nations. Perhaps the apostle especially 
refers to the abominations that were committed in the worship o1 their idol 
gods, in which the worst of uncleannesses were prescribed for t .e honour of 
their gods. Dunghill service for dunghill gods: the unclean sp'r‘ts delight in 
such ministrations. In the church of Rome, where the pagan dolatries are 
revived, images worshipped, and saints only substituted in the room of demons, 
we hear of these abominations going barefaced, licensed by the pope, (ox’s 
Acts and Monuments, vol. i., p. 808,) and not only commonly perpetrated, but 
justified and pleaded for by some of their cardinals: the same spiritual plagues 
for the same spiritual wickednesses. 1 
nature of man. How abominable and filthy is man! “Lord, what is man!” 
says David; what a vile creature is he when left to himself! How much are 
we beholden to the restraining grace of God for the preserving any thing of the 
honour and decency of the human nature! For, were it not for this, man, who 
was made but little lower than the angels, would make himself a great deal 
lower than the devils. This is said to be that “ recompence of their error which 
was meet.” The Judge of all the earth does right, and observes a meetness 
between the sin and the punishment of it. 

2nd. To a reprobate mind in these abominations, ver. 28. 

First. “They did not like to retain God in their. knowledge.” The blindness 
of their understandings was caused by the wilful aversion of their wills and 
atfections. They did not retain God in their knowledge, because they did not 
likeit. They would neither know nor do any thing but just what pleased 
themselves. It is just the temper of carnal hearts; the pleasing of themselves 
is their highest end. There are many that have God in their knowledge, they 
cannot help it, the light shines so fully in their faces; but they do not retain 
him there. ‘They say to the Almighty, Depart, Job xxi. 14, and they therefore 
do not retain God in their knowledge because it thwarts and contradicts their 
lusts; they do not like it. In their knowledge,—év émrywwse. There is a differ- 
ence between yoor and ériyvwors, the knowledge’ and the ‘acknowledgment’ 
of God; the pagans knew God, but did not, would not, acknowledge him. 

Secondly. Answerable to this wilfulness of theirs, in gainsaying the truth, 
God gave them over to a wilfulness in the grossest sins, here called ‘‘a repro- 
bate mind,”—eis 4ddxiuov voov, a mind void of all sense and judgment to discern 
things that differ, so that they could not distinguish their right hand from their 
‘eft in spiritual things. 

[That process in general history by which the decline of this world’s light 
respecting God, and the decline of its practical allegiance to his authority, 
have kept pace, the one with the other, is often realized in the personal 
history of a single individual, There is a connection by the law of our 
nature between his wilful disobedience and his spiritual darkness. You have 
read perhaps in our old theologians of what they called a judicial blindness. 
It is a visitation consequent upon sin. It is a withdrawment of the Spirit of 
God, when grieved and discouraged and provoked by our resistance to his 
warnings. It is that Spirit ceasing to strive with the children of men; and 
coming to this as the final result of the contest he has so long maintained with 
their obstinaecy—he shall let them alone since they will have it so. It is an 
extinction of the light which they once had, but refused to be led by; and now 
perhaps that they have it not, may they do many an evil thing to the evil of 
which they are profoundly asleep, and against which their conscience, now 
Julled and stifled into spiritual death, lifts no voice of remonstrance whatever. 
It is true indeed, that, with a conscience obliterated, and an inner man deaf to 
every awakening call, and a system of moral feelings like a piece of worn and 
rusty mechanism that cannot be set agoing, and an overlanging torpor upon all 
the spiritual faculties, so that every denunciation of an angry God and a coming 
vengeance is only heard like a sound that whistles by—it is indeed true that he 
whose soul is in a condition such as this, sits in the region and in the shadow of 
grossest darkness. But itis not like the transmitted darkness of paganism, 
which he can offer to plead in mitigation, or which will make his last sentence 
more tolerable for him even as it shall be more tolerable for Sodom or Go- 
morrah. It is a darkness which he loved, and into which he voluntarily 
eutered. He made his escape to it from the light which he hated; and by his 
own act did he so outrun his pursuing conscience, as now to be at a distance 
from her warnings. If the call of ‘repent or perish’ do not bring him back, it 
is because he is sealed unto the day of condemnation; it is because God hath 
given him over to a reprobate mind; it is because he is judicially in a state of 
blindness; it is because his soul is compassed with a thick and heavy atmo- 
sphere of his'own gathering. The heathen sinner will be tried by the light 
whichshe had. he Christian sinner will be tried by the light which he fled 
from. ‘This is his condemnation, that light has come into his part of the world, 
and he would not come to meet and be enlightened by it. He is ona footing 
altogether different from that of the idolater, though the darkness in which he 
is enveloped be irrecoverable. Enough that a light was offered which he 
refused, or enough that a light was once possessed, and he did not like to 
retain it.—C.] 

_See whither a course of sin leads, and into what a gulf i 
sinner at last; hither fleshly lusts have a direct tendency. “Kyes full of 
adultery cannot cease from sin,” 2 Pet. ii. 14. This reprobate mind was a 
blind seared conscience, past feeling, Eph. iv. 19. When the judgment is 
once reconciled to sin, the man is in the suburbs of hell. At first Pharaoh 
hardened his heart, but afterwards God hardened Pharaoh’s heart. ‘Thus wilful 
hardness is justly punished with judicial hardness. “lo do those things which 
are not convenient.” This phrase may seem to bespeak a diminutive evil, but 
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here it is expressive of the grossest enormities; things that are not ‘agrecable 
tu men, but contradict the very light and law of nature. And here he subjoins 


}a black list of those unbecoming things which the Gentiles were guilty of, 


being delivered up toareprobate mind, No wickedness so heinous, so contrary 
to the light of nature, to the law of nations, and to all the interests of mankind, 
but a reprobate mind will comply with it. By the histories of those times, espe- 


| cially the accounts we have of the then prevailing dispositions and praetices of 


the Romans when the ancient virtue of that commonwealth was so degene- 
rated, it appears that these sins here mentioned were then and there reigning 
national sins. No fewer than twenty-three several sorts of sins and sinners 
are here specified, ver. 29—31. Here the devil’s seat is; his name is legion, for 
they are many. It was time to have the Gospel preached among them, for the 
world had need of reformation. lst. Sins against the first table, ‘‘ Haters of 
God.” Here is the devil in his own colours, sin appearing sin, Could it be 
imagined that rational creatures should hate the chiefest good, and depending 
creatures abhor the fountain of their being? And yet so it is. Every sin has 
in it a hatred of God; but sume sinners are more open and avowed enemies 
to him than others, Zec. xi. 8. Proud men and boasters cope with God himself, 
and put those crowns upon their own heads which must be cast before his 
throne. 2nd. Sins against the second table. These are especially mentioned. 
because in these things they had a clearer light. In general here is a charge o 
unrighteousness. This is put first, for every sin is unrighteousness; it is with- 
holding that which is due, perverting that which is right; it is especially pyt 
for second table sins, doing as we wou!d not be done by. Against the fitth 
commandment: “ Disobedient to parents, and without natural affection,’ — 
aatopyous, that is, parents unkind and cruel to their children. Thus, when duty 
fails on one side, it commonly fails on the other. Disobedient children are 
justly punished with unnatural parents ; and, on the contrary, unnatural parents 
with disobedient children. Against the sixth commandment: “ Wickedness,” 
(doing mischief for mischief’s sake,) “‘maliciousness, envy, murder, debate,” 
(€p<d0s,—‘ contention,’) “ malignity, despiteful, implacable, unmerciful;” all ex- 
pressions of that hatred of our brother which is heart-murder. Against the 
seventh commandment: “ Fornication.” He mentions no more, having spoken 
before of other uncleannesses. Against the eighth commandment: “ Unright- 
eousness, covetousness.” Against the ninth commandment: “ Deceit, whis- 
perers, backbiters, covenant-breakers,” lying and slandering. Here are two 
generals not before Mentioned,—* inventors of evil things, and without under- 
standing;” wise to do evil, and yet having no knowledge to do good. The more 
deliberate and politic sinners are in inventing evil things, the greater is their 
sin; so quick of invention in sin, and yet without understanding (stark fouls) 
in the thoughts of God. Here is enough to humble us all in the sense of our 
original corruption; fur every heart by nature has in it the seed and spawn of 
all these sins. In the close he mentions the aggravations of the sins, ver. 32, 
(1.) They “‘knew the judgment of God;” that is, (Ist.) They knew the law. 
The judgment of God is that which his justice requires, which, because he is 
just, he judgeth meet to be done. (2nd.) They knew the penalty; so it is 
explained here. They knew “that those who commit such things were worthy 
of death,” eternal death; their own consciences could not but suggest this to 
them, and yet they ventured upon it. It is a great aggravation of sin when it 
is committed against knowledge, (Jas. iv. 17,) especially against the knowledye 
of the judgment of God. It is daring presumption to run upon the sword’s 
point. It argues the heart much hardened, and very resolutely set upon sin, 
(2.) They “not only do the same, but have pleasure in those that do them.” 
‘The violence of some present temptation may hurry a man into the commissior 
of such sins himself in which the vitiated appetite may take a pleasure; but to 
be pleased with other people’s sins is to love sin for sin’s sake: it is joining in a 
confederacy for the devil’s kingdom and interest. Zvvevdoxover: they do not only 
commitsin, but they defend and justify it, and encourage others to do the like. 
Our own sins are much aggravated by our concurrence with, and complacency 
in, the sins of others. 

Now lay all this together, and then say whether the Gentile world, lying 
pe i so much guilt and corruption, could be justified before God by any works 
of their own. 


CHAPTER II.” 


The scope of the first two chapters of this epistle may be gathered from ch. iii. 9, “ We 
have before proved both Jews and Gentiles that they are all under sin.” This we have 
proved upon the Gentiles, (ch. i.,) now in this chapter he proves it upon the Jews, as 
appears by ver. 17, ‘thou art called a Jew.” I. He proves in general that Jews and 
Gentiles stand upon the same level before the justice of God, to ver. 17. II. He 
shews more particularly what sins the Jews were guilty of, notwithstanding their 
profession and vain pretensions, ver. 17, to the end. 


HEREFORE thou art in- 
excusable, O man, whioso- 
ever thou art that judgest : 
for wherein thou judgest 
another, thou condemnest 
thyself; for thou that judg- 
est doest the same things. 
2 But we are sure that the 
judgment of God is accord- 
ing to truth against them 
which commit such things. 38 And thinkest thou 
this, O man, that judgest them which do such things, 
and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judg- 
ment of God? 4 Or despisest thou the riches of 
lis goodness and forbearance and longsuffering; not 
knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance? 5 But after thy hardness and impeni- 
tent heart treasurest up unto thyself wrath against 


i. 25. “ Truth of God into a lie:” the contrast sustained here as 
in verse 23—corruptible, incorruptible; truth, lie. Truth, the true 
notion of God as Creator, changed into a lie; woid used in Jer. 
xvi. 19 (LXX.) for idols. “More than the Creator:’? beyond the 
Creator, and so excluding him. The doxology, “who is blessed for 
ever,” serves by contrast to show the darkness of their sins. 

i. 32. “Theapostle advances tothe highest grade of moral abandon- 
ment—the knowledge of God’s sentence against such crimes, united 
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with the contented practice of them, and encouragement of them in 
others” (Alford). 1t is the climax of sin to take pleasure in the sins 
of others ; Christian love can never rejoice in iniquity (1 Cor. xiii. 6). 
ii, 2. “ We are sure:” rather, “ we know.” “ According to truth ;”? 
the jud eng is (i.e., proceeds) according to justice. (Compare John 
vul 16. = 
ii. 4. ‘Not knowing:” De Wette remarks that it is not mere in- 
considerateness which is here blamed, but a guilty and wilful ignos 
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the dav of wrath and revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God; 6. Who will render to everv man 
according to his deeds: 7 ‘I’o them who by patient 
continuance in well doing seek for glory and honour 
and immortality, eternal life: 8 But unto them 
that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, 9 Tri- 
bulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile ; 
10 But glory, honour, and peace, to every man that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gen- 
tile: 11 For there is no respect of persons with 
God. 12 For as many as have sinned without law 
shall also perish without law: and as many as have 
sinned in the law shall be judged by the law; 13 (For 
not the hearers of the law are just before God, but 
the doers of the law shall be justified. 14 For when 
the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves: 15 Which shew 
the work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science also bearing witness, and their thoughts the 
mean while accusing or else excusing one another ;) 
16 In the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ according to my gospel. 


In the former chapter the apostle had represented the state of the Gentile 


world to be as bad and black as the Jews were ready enough to pronounce it. 
And now, designing to shew that the state of the Jews was very bad too, and 
their sins in many respects more aggravated, to prepare his way he sets himself 
in this part of the chapter to shew that God would proceed upon equal terms 
of justice with Jews and Gentiles; and.not with such a partial hand as the 
Jews were apt to think he would use in their favour. 

First. He arraigns them for their censoriousness and self-conceit; ver. 1, 
“Thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that judgest.” As he 
expresses himself in general terms, the admonition may teach those many 
masters, (Jas. iii. 1,) of whatever nation or profession they are, that assume to 
themselves a power to censure, control, and condemn others. But he intends 
especially the Jews, and to them particularly he applies this general charge; 
ver. 21, “ Thou who teachest another teachest thou not thyself?” ‘The Jews 
were generally a proud sort of people, that looked with a great deal of scorn 
and contempt upon the poor Gentiles, as not worthy to be set with the dogs of 
their flock; while in the meantime they were themselves as bad and immoral— 
though not idolaters, as the Gentiles, yet sacrilegious; ver. 22, “ Therefore thou 
art inexeusable.” If the Gentiles, who had but the light of nature, were inex- 
cusable, (ch. i. 20,) much more the Jews, who had the light of the law, the 
revealed will of God, and so had greater helps than the Gentiles. 

Secondly. He asserts the invariable justice of the Divine government, ver. 2, 3. 
To drive home the conviction, he here shews what a righteous God that is with 
whom we have to do, and how just in his proceedings. It is usual with the 
apostle Paul, in his writings, upon mention of some material point, to make 
large digressions upon it; as here concerning the justice of-God ; ver. 2, “ That 
the judgment of God is according to truth,’—according to the eternal rules of 
justice and equity,—according to the heart, and not according to the outward 
appearance, 1 Sam. xvi. 7,—according to the works, and not with respect to 
persons,—is a doctrine which we are all sure of, for he would not be God if he 
were not just; but it behoves those especially to consider it who condemn 
others for those things which they themselves are guilty of, and so, while they 
practise sin and persist in that practice, think to bribe the Divine justice by 
protesting against sin, and exclaiming loudly upon others that are guilty, as if 
preaching against sin would atone for the guilt of it. But observe how he puts 
it to the sinner’s conscience; ver. 3, “ Thinkest thou this, O man?” O man, a 
rational creature, a dependent creature, made by God, subject under him, and 
accountable to him. The case is so plain that we may venture to appeal to the 
sinner’s own thoughts: Canst thou think that thou shalt escape the judg- 
ment of God? Can the heart-searching God be imposed upon by formal 
pretences, the righteous Judge of all so bribed and put off? The most 
plausible politic sinners, who acquit themselves before men with the greatest 
eonfidence, cannot escape the judgment of God, cannot avoid being judged and 
sondemned. 

Thirdly. He draws up a charge against them, ver. 4, 5, consisting of two 
branches. 

1. Slighting the goodness of God, ver. 4, “the riches of his goodness.” This 
is especially applicable to the Jews, who had singular tokens of the Divine 
favour. Means are mercies, and the more light we sin against the more law 
we sin against. Low and mean thoughts of the Divine goodness are at the 
bottom of a great deal of sin. There is in every wilful sin an interpretative 
contempt o7 the goodness of God; it is spurning at his bowels, particularly the 
goodness of his patience, his forbearance, and longsuffering, taking occasion 
thence to be so much the more bold in sin, Heel. viii. 11. “‘ Not knowing,” that 
is, not considering, not iid practically and with application, “that the 
rgudness of God leadeth thee,” the design of it is to lead thee, “ to repentance.” 

tis not enough for us to know that God’s goodness leads to repentance, but 
we must know that it leads us—thee, in particular. See here what method God 
takes to bring sinners to repentance. He leads them, not drives them hke 
hors’, out leads them like rational creatures, allures them, Hos. ii. 14: and it 


rance, “Leadeth:” better, with Alford, “is leading.” The goodness 
of God is adapted to lead to repentance. 
ii. 6, 7. “The apostle is here speaking generally of the general 
system of God in governing the world—punishing the evil and reward- 
ing the righteous. No question at present arises how this righteous- 
ness is to be obtained; but the truth is only stated broadly at present, 
to be further specified by-and-by, when it is clearly shown that by 
the works of the law no flesh can be justified bef re God” (Alford). 
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is goodness that leads, bands of love, /Tos. xi. 4: compare Jer. xxxi. 3. The 
consideration of the goodness of God, his common goodness to all (the goodnese 
of his providence, of his patience, and of his offers,) should be effectual to bring 
us all to repentance; and the reason why so many continue in impenitency is 
because they do not know and consider this. 
ee Provoking the wrath of God, ver. 5. The rise of this provocation is a 
hard and impenitent heart;” and the ruin of sinners is their walking after 
such a heart, being led by it. To sin is to walk in the way of the heart; and 
when that is a hard and impenitent heart, (contracted hardness by loug custom, 
besides that which is natural,) how desperate must the course needs be! ‘The 
provocation is expressed by “treasuring up wrath.’ Those that gu on in a 
course of sin_are treasuring up unto themselves wrath. A treasure denotes 
abundance. It is a treasure that will be spending to eternity, and yet nevei 
exhausted ; and yet sinners are still adding to it as to atreasure. Every wilful 
sin adds to the score, and will inflame the reckoning; it brings a‘ branch to 
their wrath,’ as some read that, Hze. viii. 17, they “put the branch to their 
nose.” A treasure denotes secrecy. ‘The treasury or magazine of wrath is the 
heart of God himself, in which it lies hid, as treasures in some secret place 
sealed up: see Dew. xxxii. 34; Job xiv.17. But withal it denotes reservation 
to some farther occasion; as the treasures of the hail are reserved against the 
day of battle and war, Job xxxviii. 22, 23. These treasures will be broken open 
like the fountains of the great deep, Gen. vii. 11. They are treasured up against 
the day of wrath, when they will be dispensed by the wholesale, poured out 
by full vials, Though the present day be a day of patience and forbearance 
towards sinners, yet there is a day of wrath coming—wrath, and nothing but 
wrath. Indeed, every day is to sinners a day of wrath, for “ God is angry with 
the wicked every day,” Ps. vii. 11, but there is the great day of wrath coming, 
Rev. vi. 17. And that day of wrath will be “the day of the revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God.” The wrath of God is not like our wrath, a heat 
and passion; no, fury is not in him, Zsa. xxvii. 4; but it is a righteous judgment, 
his will to punish sin, because he hates it as contrary to his nature. This 
righteous judgment of God is now many times concealed in the prosperit 
and success of sinners, but shortly it will be manifested before all the world, 
these seeming disorders set to rights, and the heavens shall declare his right- 
evusness, Ps. 1.6. “ Therefore judge nothing before the time.” 

Fourthly. He describes the measures by which God proceeds in his judgment. 
Having mentioned the righteous judgment of God in ver. 5, he here illustrates 
that judgment, and the righteousness of it, and shews what we may expect 
from God, and by what rule he will judge the world. The equity of distributive 
justice is the dispensing of frowns and favours with respect to deserts, and 
without respect to persons: such is the righteous judgment of God. 

1. He will “render to every man according to his deeds,” ver. 6, a truth often 
mentioned in Scripture, to prove that the Judge of all the earth does right. 

Ist. In dispensing his favours; and this is mentioned twice here, both in 
ver. 7, and ver. 10. For he delights to shew mercy. Observe, 

First. The objects of his favour. ‘Those who by patient continuance,” 
&c. By this we may try our interest in the Divine favour, and may hence be 
directed what course to take, that we may obtain it. ‘Those whom the right- 
eous God will reward are, Ist. Such as fix to themselves the right end, that 
“seek for glory, and honour, and immortality ;” that is, the glory and honour 
which are immortal—acceptance with God here and for ever. There is a holy 
ambition which is at the bottom of all practical religion. This is seeking the 
kingdom of God, looking in our desires avd aims as high as heaven, and 
resolved to take up with nothing short of it. ‘his seeking implies a loss, 
sense of that loss, desire to retrieve it, and pursuits and endeavours conso- 
nant to those desires. 2nd. Such as, having fixed the right end, adhere to 
the right way. “A patient continuance in well-doing.” (1.) There must be 
well-doing, working good, ver. 10. It is not enough to know well, and speak 
well, and profess well, and promise well, but we must do well; do that which 
is good, not only for the matter of it, but for the manner of it. We must do 
it well. (2.) A continuance in well-doing. Not for a fit and a start, like the 
morning cloud and the early dew; but we must endure to the end. It is per- 
severance that wins the crown. (3.) A patient continuance. This patience 
respects not only the length of the work, but the difficulties of it, and the 
oppositions and hardships we may meet with in it. Those that will do well 
and continue in it must put on a great deal of patience. 

Secondly. The pr’duct of his favour. He will render to such eternal life. 
Heaven is life, eternal life, and it is the reward of those that patiently continue 
in well-doing; and it is called, ver. 10, “glory, honour, and peace.” Those 
that seek for glory and honour, ver. 7, shall have them. ‘Those that seek for 
the vain glory and honour of this world often miss of them, and are dis- 
appointed; but those that seek for immortal glory and honour shall have 
them, and not only ‘glory and honour,” but “ peace.” Worldly glory and 
honour are commonly attended with trouble; but heavenly glory and honour 
have peace with them, undisturbed everlasting peace. 

2nd. In dispensing his frowns, ver. 8,9. Observe, First. The objects of his 
frowns. In general those that do evil, more particularly described to be “such 
as are contentious and do not obey the truth.” Contentious against God. 
Every wilful sin is a quarrel with God, it is striving with our Maker, 
Isa. xlv. 9, the most desperate contention. The Spirit of God strives with 
sinners, Gen. vi. 3, and impenitent siuners strive against the Spirit, rebel 
against the light, Job xxiv. 13, hold fast deceit, strive to retain that sin which 
the Spirit strives to part them from. “ Contentious, and do not obey the 
truth.” The truths of religion are not only to be known, but to be operas 
they are directing, ruling, commanding; truths relating to practice. Dis- 
obedience to the truth is interpreted a striving against it. ‘“ But obey unright- 
eousness "—do what unrighteousness bids them do. Those that refuse to be 
the servants of truth will soon be the slaves of unrighteousness. Secondly, 
The products or instances of these frowns. “Indignation and wrath, tribula- 
tion and anguish.” ‘These are the wages of sin. “ Indignation and wrath” the 
causes— tribulation and anguish ” the necessary and unavoidable effects. And 
this upon the soul; souls are the vessels of that wrath, the subjects of that 
tribulation and anguish. Sin gualifies the soul for this wrath. ‘The soul is that 
in or of man which is alone immediately capable of this indignation, and the im- 
pressions or effects of anguish therefrom. Hell is eternal tribulation and an- 
guish, the product of infinite wrath and indignation. This comes of contending 
with God, of setting briers and thorns before a consuming fire, Isa. xxvii. 4. 
Those that will not bow to his golden sceptre will certainly be broken by his 
iron rod. ‘Thus will God render to every man according to his deeds. 

2. There is no respect of persons with God, ver. 11. As to the spiritual state, 
there is a respect of persons; but not as to outward relation or condition. 
Jews and Gentiles stand upon the same level before God, This was Peter's 
remark upon the first taking down of the partition-wall, Acts x. 34, that God 
is no respecter of persons; and it is explained in the next words, that “in every 
nation he that fears God, and works righteousness, is accepted of him.” God 
does not save men with respect to their external privileges or their Darren 
knowledge and profession of the truth, but according as their state and dis- 
position really are. In dispensing both his frowns and favours it is both te 
Jew and Gentile. If to the Jews first, wno had greater privileges, aud made 


ii. 8. ‘‘Are contentious:” the word is formed from one signifying 
a hireling, and has the sense of party spirit, fiction. Alford renders, 
“ self-seeking.” 

ii. 9,10, The word rendered Gentile in these verses is properly 
Greek. In verse 14 Gentile is a different word, and rightly rendered 
Gentile. 

ii. 17. “Restest in:’’ the word is used of false trust (compare 
Micah iii. 11: “lean upon the Lord”). The contidence implied ig 
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a greater profession, yet “also to the Gentiles,” whose want of such privileges 
will neither excuse them from the punishment of their ill-doing nor bar them 
out from the reward of their well-doing, see Col. iii.11; for shall not the Judge 
of al) the earth do right? : f 

Fifthly. He proves the equity of his proceedings with all, when he shall 
actually come to judge them, ver. 12—16, upon this principle, that that which 
is the rule of man’s obedience is the rule of God’s judgment. Three degrees 
of light are revealed to the children of men: i 

1. The light of nature. ‘This the Gentiles have, and by this they shall be 
judged. “As many as have sinned without law shall perish without law; 
that is, the unbelieving Gentiles, who had no other guide but natural con- 
science, no other motive but common mercies, and had not the law of Moses 
nor apy supernatural revelation, shall not be reckoned with for the trans- 
xression of the law they never had, nor come under the aggravation of the 
Jews’ sin against and judgment by the written law; but they shall be judged 
by, as they sin against, the law of nature, not only as it is in their hearts, cor- 
rupted, defaced, and imprisoned in_unrighteousness, but as in the uncorrupt 
original the Judge keeps by him. Farther to clear this, ver. 14, 15, in a paren- 
thesis, he evinces that the light of nature was to the Gentiles instead of a 
written law. He had said, ver. 12, they had “sinned without law,” which looks 
like a contradiction ; “for where there is no law there is no transgression.” But, 
says he, though they had not the written law, Ps. exlvii. 20, the had that 
which was equivalent, not to the ceremonial, but to the moral law. They “had 
the work of the law.” He does not mean that work which the law commands, 
as if they could produce a perfect obedience; but that work which the law 
does. The work of the law is to direct us what to do, and to examiue us what 
we have done. Now, Ist. They had that which directed them what to do by 
the light of nature; by the force and tendency of their natural notions and 
dictates they apprehended a clear and vast difference between good and evil. 
They “did by nature the things contained in the law.” They had a sense of 
justice and equity, honour and purity, love and charity; the light of nature 
taught obedience to parents, pity to the miserable, conservation of public peace 
and order, forbade murder, stealing, lying, perjury, &c. | Thus they were “a 
law unto themselves.” 2nd. They had that which examined them as to what 
they had done. ‘Their conscience also bearing witness.” They had that 
within them which approved and commended what was well done, and which 
reproached them for what was done amiss, Conscience is a witness, and first 
or last will bear witness, though for a time it may be bribed or brow-beaten. 
It is instead of a thousand witnesses, testifying of that which is most secret; 
and their “thoughts accusing or excusing,” passing a judgment upon the testi- 
mony of conscience by applying the law to the fact. Conscience is that candle 
of the Lord which was not quite put out, no, not in the Gentile world. The 
heathen have witnessed to the comfort of a good conscience, 


Hie murus aheneus esto, 
Nil conscire sibi— 
‘Be this thy brazen bulwark of defence, 
Still to preserve thy conscious innocence.’—Hor, 


and to the terror of a bad one: 


uos dirt conscia factr 
ens habet attonitos, et surdo verbere cedit— 
*No lash is heard, and yet the guilty heart 
Is tortured with a self-inflicted smart.’—Juv. Sat. 13. 

Their “thoughts the meanwhile,” »erafi 4AAyAwv—‘ among themselves,’ or one 
with another. The same light and law of nature that witnesses against sin in 
them, and witnessed against it in others, accused or excused one another. 
Vicissim, so some read it, ‘by turns;’ according as they observed or broke these 
natural laws and dictates, their consciences did either acquit or condemn 
them. All this did evince that they had that which was to them instead of a 
law, which they might have been governed by, and which will condemn them, 
because they were not so guided and governed by it. So that the guilty Gen- 
tiles are left without excuse. God is justified in condemning them. They 
cannot plead ignorance’ and, therefore, are likely to perish, if they have not 
something else to plead. 

2. The light of the law. This the Jews had, and bv this they shall be judged; 
ver. 12, As many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law.” They 
sinned, not only having the law, but év vo4#—in the law,” in the midst of so 
much law, in the face and light of so pure and clear a law, the directions of 
which were so very full and particular, and the sanctions of it so very cogent 
and enforcing. These “shall be judged by the law ;” their punishment shall 
be, as their sin is, so much the greater for their having the law. “The Jew 
first,” ver. 9. It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon. Thus Moses did 
accuse them, Jno. v. 45; and they fell under the many stripes of him that knew 
his master’s will, and did it not, Lu. xii. 47. The Jews prided themselves very 
much in the law; but, to confirm what he had said, the apostle shews (ver. 13) 
that their having, and hearing, and knowing the law, would not justify them, 
but their doing it. The Jewish doctors bolstered up their followers with an 
opinion that all that were Jews, how bad soever they lived, should have a place 
in the world to come. ‘This the apostle here opposes: it was a great privilege 
that they had the law, but not a saving privilege, unless they lived up to the law 
they had, which it is certain the Jews did not; and therefore they had need of 
a righteousness wherein to appear before God. We may apply it to the 
Gospel; it is not hearing, but doing, that will save us, Jno. xiii. 17; Jas. i. 22. 

3. The light of the Gospel. And according to this those that enjoyed the 
Gospel shall be judged, ver. 16. “ According to my Gospel;” not meant of 
any fifth Gospel written by Paul, as some conceit; or of the Gospel written 
by Luke, as Paul’s amanuensis, (Buseb. fist. lib. iii. cap. 8,) but the Gospel in 
general, called Paul’s because he was a preacher of it. As many as are under 
that dispenyation shall be judged according to that dispensation, Mar. xvi. 16. 
Some refer those words, “ according to my Gospel,” to what he says of the day 
of judgment; “There will come a day of judgment, according as | have in my 
preaching often told you; and that will be the day of the final judgment both 
of Jews and Gentiles.” It is good for us to get acquainted with what is 
revealed concerning that day. Ist. There is a day set for a general judgment. 
The day, the great day, his day that is coming, Ps. xxxvii. 1g. 2nd. The judg- 
ment of that day will be put into the hands of Jesus Christ; God shall judge 
by Jesus Christ, Acts xvii. 31. It will be part of the reward of his humiliation. 
Nothing speaks more terror to sinners, or more comfort to saints, than this, 
that Christ shall be the judge. 3rd. The secrets of men shall then be judged: 
secret services shall be then rewarded, secret sins shall be then punished, 
hidden things shall be brouht to light. That will be the great discovering day, 
when that which is now done in corners shall be proclaimed to all the world. 


17 Behold, thou art called a Jew, and restest in 
the law, and makest thy boast of God, 18 And 
kuowest Ais will, and approvest the things that are 
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more excellent, being instructed out of the law; 
19 And art confident that thou thyself art a guide 
of the blind, a light of them which are in darkness, 
20 An instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes, 
which hast the form of knowledge and of the truth 
in the law. 21 Thou therefore which teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal? 22 Thou that 
sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost thou 
commit adultery? thou that abhorrest idols, dost 
thou commit sacrilege? 23 Thou that makest thy 
boast of the law, through breaking the law dishonour- 
est thou God? 24 For the name of God is blas- 
phemed among the Gentiles through you, as it is 
written. 25 For circumcision verily profiteth, if thou 
keep the law: but if thou be a breaker of the law, 
thy circumcision is made uncircumcision. 26 There- 
fore if the uncircumcision keep the righteousness of 
the law, shall not his uncireumcision be counted for 
circumcision? 27 And shall not uncircumcision 
which is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who 
by the letter and circumcision dost transgress the 
law? 28 For he is not a Jew, which is one out- 
wardly ; neither 2s that circumcision, which is outward 
in the flesh: 29 But he is a Jew, which is one in- 
wardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter; whose praise is not of 
men, but of God, 


In the latter part of the chapiet the apostle directs his discourse more 
closely to the Jews, and shews what sins they were guilty of, notwithstanding 
their profession and vain pretensions. He had said, ver. 13, that not the hearers 
but the doers of the law are justified; and he here applies that great truth to 
the Jews. Observe, 

First. He allows their profession, ver. 17—20; and specifies their particular 
pretensions and privileges in which they prided themselves, that they might see 

e did not condemn them out of ignorance of what they had to say for them- 
selves ; no, he knew the best of their cause. 

1. They were a peculiar people, separated and distinguished from all others 
by their having the written law and the special presence of God among them, 
Ist. “ Thou art calied a Jew ;” not so mae in parentage as profession. Jt was 
a very honourable title. Salvation was of the Jews; and this they were very 
proud of, to be a people by thamselves; and yet many that were so called were 
the vilest of men. It is no new thing for the worst practices to be shrouded 
under the best names ; for many of the synagogue of Satan to say they are Jews, 
Rev. ii. 9, for a generation of vipers to boast they have Abraham to their father, 
Mat. iii. 7—9. 2nd. “ And restest in the law ;” that is, they took a pride in this, 
that they had the law among them, had it in their books, read it in their syna- 
gogues. They were mightily puffed up with this privilege, and thought this 
enough to bring them to heaven, though they did not live up to the law. To 
rest in the law, with a rest of complacency and acquiescence, is good; but to 
rest in it with a rest of pride, and slothfulness, and carnal security, is the ruin 
of souls. “The temple of the Lord,” Jer. vii. 4; “‘ Bethel their confidence,’ 
Jer. xviii. 13; “ Haughty because of the holy mountain,” Zep. iii. 1. It is a 
dangerous thing to rest in external privileges, and not to improve them. 3rd. 
“And makest thy boast of God.” See how the best things may be perverted 
and abused. A believing, humble, thankful glorying in God is the root and 
summary of all religion, Ps. xxxiv. 2; Isa. xlv. 25; 1 Cor.i. 31. But a proud, 
vainglorious boasting in God, and in the outward profession of his name, is the 
root and summary of all hypocrisy. Spiritual pride is of all kinds of pride the 
most dangerous. 

2. They were a knowing people, ver. 18, “ And knowest his will;” 76 0é\nua— 
“the will.’ God’s will is the will; the sovereign, absolute, irresistible will. 
The world will then, and not till then, be set to rights when God's will is the 
only will, and all other wills are melted into it. They did not only know the 
truth of God, but the will of God, that which he would have them do. It is 
possible for a hypocrite to have a great deal of knowledge in the will of God. 
“And approvest the things that are more excellent,”—dox ates 1a dcapépovta. 
Paul prays for it for his friends as a very great attainment, Phil. i. 10. Eis 7 
doxipcle Was Ta dkapépovra. Understand it, 1st. Of a good apprehension in the 
things of God, reading it thus, “ ‘Thou discernest things that differ ;” knowest 
how to distinguish between good and evil, to separate between the precious 
and the vile, Jer. xv. 19; to make a difference between the unclean and the 
clean, Lev. xi. 47. Good and bad lie sometimes so near together that it is not 
easy to distinguish them; but the Jews, having the touchstone of the law 
ready at hand, were, or at least thought they were, abie to distinguish, to 
cleave the hair in doubtful cases. A man may be a good casuist, and yet a bad 
Christian—accurate in the notion, but loose and careless in the application. Or, 
we may, with De Dieu, understand controversies by tlie 74 diagéporra. A ran 
may be will skilled in the controversies of religion, and yet a stranger to the 
power of godlincss. 2nd. Of a warm affection to the things of God, as we read 
it, ‘‘ Approvest the things that are excellent.” There are excellences in religion 
which a hypocrite may approve of; there may be a consent of the practical 


one in the fact of possessing the law. Similarly, “ makest thy boast 
of God” is not the boast of David (Psa. xliv. 8), but the false boast 
of the Jews, ‘‘ The people of the Lord are we.” 

ii. 20. ‘‘ Hast the form,” &c.: the word rendered “form” occurs 
only here and in 2 Tim. iii. 5. In this latter passage it clearly means 
the outline without the substance. Here, however, it seems to signify 
“embodiment”—the real, not the delusive manifestation. Olshausen 
takes it to mean that the law contained a foreshadowing of Christ. 
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ii. 25. “ Cireumcision:” on this the Jews especially prided them- 
selves. The apostle takes it up to show that circumcision, without 
real heart conformity to the law, is no avail. “The law:” the article 
is wanting in the original before “law” in both cases. Attention is 
thus drawn to the character of the person supposed: “If thou art a 
law-breaker, thy,” &c. 

ii. 28. “Jew,” “ circumcision:” each of these words is under- 
stood a second time, as in verse 29 also: ‘ Not he who is (a Jew) oute 
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usts of the flesh, and of the mind :— 


Video melora proboque 
Deteriora sequor. 
£1 see the better, but pursue the worse. 


And it is common for sinners to make that approbation an excuse which is 
really a very great aggravation of a sinful course, They got this acqaintance 
with, and affection to, that which is good, by being “instructed out of the law,” 
watnxovuevos— being catechised.’ The word signifies an early instruction, from 
childhood. It is a great privilege and advantage to be well catechised betimes. 
It was the custom of the Jews to take a great deal of pains in teaching their 
children when they were young, and all their lessons were out of the law; it 
were well if Christians were but as industrious to teach their children out 
of the Gospel. Now this is called, ver. 20, “’The form of knowledge, and of 
the truth in the law;” that is, the show and appearance of it. Those whose 
knowledge rests in an empty notion, and does not make an impression on their 
hearts, have only the form of it, like a picture well drawn and in good colours, 
but which wants life. A form of knowledge produces but a form of godliness, 
2 Tim. iii. 5. A form of knowledge may deceive men, but cannot impose upon 
the piercing eye of the heart-searching God. A form may be the vehicle of the 
power; but he that takes up with that only is like “sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

3. ‘They were a teaching people, or at least thought themselves so; ver. 19, 20, 
“And art confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind.” Apply it, 
lst. To the Jews in general. They thought themselves guides to the poor 
blind Gentiles that sat in darkness, were very proud of this, that whoever would 
have the knowledge of God must be beholden to them for it. All other nations 
must come to school to them, to learn what is good, and what the Lord re- 
quires; for they had the lively oracles. 2nd. To their rabbies, and doctors, 
and leading men amgng them, who were especially those that peed others, 
ver. 1. These prided themselves much in the possession they ha 


had got of Moses 
chair, and the deference which the vulgar paid to their dictates; and the 
apostle expresses this in several terms, ‘a guide of the blind, a light of those 
who are in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes;” the 
better to set forth their proud conceit of themselves, and contempt of others. 
This was a string they loved to be harping upon, heaping up titles of honour 
upon themselves. The best work, when it is prided in, is unacceptable to God. 
It is good to instruct the foolish, and to teach the babes; but, considerin 

our own ignorance, and folly, and inability to make these teachings successfu 
without God, there is nothing in it to be proud of. j 

Secondly. He aggravates their provocations (ver. 21—24) from two things: 

1. That they sinned against their knowledge and profession, did that them- 
selves which they taught others to avoid. “Thou that teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself?” ‘Teaching is a piece of that charity which begins 
at home, though it must not endthere. It was the hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
that they did not do as they taught, Mat. xxiii. 3; but pulled down with their 
lives what they built up with their preaching; for who will believe those who 
do not believe themselves? Examples will govern more than rules. The 
greatest obstructors of the success of the word are those whose bad lives 
contradict their good doctrine, who in the pulpit preach so well that it is a 
pity they should ever come out, and out of the pulpit live so ill that it is a pity 
they should ever come in. He specifies three particular sins that did abound 
among the Jews; Ist. Stealing. This is charged upon some that declared 
God’s statutes; Ps. 1. 16, 18, “ When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst 
with him.” The Pharisees are charged with devouring widows’ houses, 
Mat. xxiii. 14, and that is the worst of robberies. 2nd. Adultery, ver. 22. 
This is likewise charged upon that sinner, Ps. 1. 18, ‘‘ Thou hast been partaker 
with adulterers.” Many of the Jewish rabbies are said to have been notorious 
for this sin. 3rd. Sacrilege. Robbing in holy things which were then by 
special laws dedicated and devoted to God; and this is charged upon those 
that professed to abhor idols. So the Jews did remarkably, after their captivity 
in Babylon; that furnace separated them for ever from the dross o their 
idolatry, but they dealt very treacherously in the worship of God. It was in 
the latter days of the Old Testament church that they were charged with 
robbing God in tithes and offerings, Mal. iii. 8,9; converting that to their own 
use, and to the service of their lusts, which was, in a special manner, set apart 
for God. And this is almost equivalent to idolatry, though this sacrilege was 
cloaked with the abhorrence of idols. Those will be severely reckoned with 
another day who, while they condemn sin in others, do the same, or as bad, or 
worse, themselves. ; : 

2. That they dishonoured God by their sin, ver. 23, 24. While God and his 
law were an honour to them, which they boasted of and prided themselves 
in, they were a dishonour to God and his law, by giving occasion to those that 
were without to reflect upon their religion, as if that did countenance and 
allow of such things; which, as it is their sin who draw such inferences, (for 
the faults of professors are not to be laid upon professions,) so it is their 
sin who give occasion for those inferences, and will greatly aggravate their 
miscarriages. This was the condemnation in David’s case, that he had “given 
great occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme,” 2 Sam. xii. 14; and 
the apostle here refers to the same charge against their forefathers, “As it is 
written,” ver. 24. He does not mention the place, because he wrote this to 
those that were instructed in the law, (in labouring to Convince, it is some 
advantage to deal with those that have knowledge and are acquainted with the 
Scripture,) but he seemsto point at Jsa. lii.5; Eze. xxxvi. 22, 23; and 2 Sum. xii. 14. 
It is a lamentation that those who were made “to be to God for a name and for 
a praise” should be to him a shame and dishonour. The great evil of the sins 
of professors is the dishonour done to God and religion by their profession. 
“Blasphemed through you;” that is, you give the occasion for it, it is through 
your folly and carelessness. The reproaches you bring upon yourselves refiect 
upon your God, and religion is wounded through your sides. A good caution 
to professors to walk circumspectly : see 1 Tim. vi. 1. a 

Phirdly. He asserts the utter insufficiency of their profession to clear them 
from the guilt of these provocations, ver, 25—29. * Circumcision verily 
profiteth, if thou keep the law;” that is, obedient Jews shall not lose the 
reward of their obedience, but will gain this by their being Jews, that they 
have a clearer rule of obedience than the Gentiles have. God did not give the 
law nor appoint circumcision in vain. This must be referred to the state of 
the Jews before the ceremonial polity was abolished, otherwise circumcision 
to one that professed faith in Christ was forbidden, Gal. v. 2. But he is here 
speaking to the Jews, whose Judaism would benefit them, if they would but 
live up to the rules and laws of it; but, if not, “thy circumcision is made uncir- 
cumcision ;” that is, thy profession will do thee no good; thou wilt be no more 
justified than the uncircumcised Gentiles, but more condemned for sinning 
against greater light. The uncircumcised are in Scripture branded as unclean, 
Zsa. lii. 1, as out of the covenant, Wph. ii. 11, 12, and wicked Jews will be dealt 
with as such: see Jer. ix. 25,26. Farther to illustrate this, ‘ 

1. He shews that the uncircumcised Gentiles, if they live up to the light they 
have, stand wpon the same level with the Jews; if “they keep the righteous- 
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ness of the law,” ver. 26, “fulfil the law,” ver. 27; that is, by submitting 
sincerely to the conduct of natural light, perform the matter of the law. 
Some understand it as putting the case of a perfect obedience to the law. ‘If 
the Gentiles could perfectly keep the law, they would be justified by it as well 
as the Jews.’ But it seems rather to be meant of such an obedience as some of 
the Gentiles did attain to. The case of Cornelius will clear it; though he was 
a Gentile, and uncircumcised, yet, “being a devout man, and one that feared 
God with all his house,” Acts x. 2, he was accepted, ver. 4. Doubtless, there 
were many such instances; and “they were the uncireumeision, that kept the 
righteousness of the law;” and of such he says, Ist. That they were accepted 
with God, as if they had been circumcised. “ Their uncireumcision was 


counted for circumcision.” Circumcision was indeed to the Jews a commanded 
duty, but it was not to all the world a necessary condition of justification 
and salvation. 2nd. That their obedience was a great aggravation of the dis- 
obedience of the Jews, who had the letter of the law, ver. 27. “ Judge thee,” 
that is, help to add to thy condemnation, who “ by the letter and circumcision 
dost transgress.” Observe, To carnal professors the law is but the letter; 
they read it as a bare writing, but are not ruled by itas a law. ‘hey did trans- 
gress, not only notwithstanding the letter and circumcision, but by it; that is, 
they thereby hardened themselves in sin. External privileges, if they do not 
do us good, do us hurt. ‘The obedience of those that enjoy fess means, and 
make a less profession, will help to condemn those that enjoy greater means, 
and make a greater profession, but do not live up to it. 

_ 2. He describes the true circumcision, ver. 28, 29. 1st. It is “not that which 
is outward in the flesh and in the letter.” This is not to drive us off from the 
observance of external institutions, (they are good in their place,) but from 
trusting to them and resting in them as sufficient to bring us to heaven, taking 
up with a name to live, without being alive indeed. “He is not a Jew,” that is, 
shall not be accepted of God as the seed of believing Abraham, nor owned as 
having answered the intention of the law. To be Abraham’s children is to do 
the works of Abraham, Jno. viii. 39,40. 2nd. It is “that which is inward, of 
the heart, and in the spirit.” It is the heart that God looks at, the cireumcising 
of the heart that renders us acceptable to him: see Deu. xxx. 6. This is “the 
circumcision that is not made with hands,” Col. ii. 11, 12; “‘ Casting away the 
body of sin.” So it is in the spirit; in our spirit as the subject, and wrought 
by God’s Spirit as the author of it. 3rd. The praise thereof, though it be not 
of men, who judge according to outward appearance, yet it is of God; that is, 
God himself wiil own and accept and crown this sincerity, for “he seeth not 
'as man seeth.” Fair pretences and a plausible profession may deceive men: 
but God cannot be so deceived; he sees through shows to realities. This is 
alike true of Christianity. He 1s not a Christian that is one outwardly, nor 
is that baptism which is outward in the flesh; but he is a Christian that is one 
inwardly, and baptism is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter, 
whose praise is not of men but of God. 

{Let us observe that the apostle speaks both of the letter and spirit of the 
New Testament. And certain it is that, were we asked to fix on a living coun- 
terpart in the present day to the Jew of the passage now under consideration— 
it would be on him, who, thoroughly versant in all the phrases, and dexterous 
in all the arguments, of orthodoxy, is, without one affection of the old man 
circumcised, and without one sanctified affection to mark him the new man in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, withal a zealous and staunch and sturdy controver- 
sialist. He too rests in the form of sound words, and is confident that he is a 
light of the blind; and founds a complacency on knowledge, though it be know- 
ledge without love and without regeneration —nor can we think of any delusion 
more hazardous, and at the same time more humbling, than that by which a 
literal acquaintance with the Gospel, and a literal adherence on the part of the 
understanding to all its truths and all its articles, may be confounded with 
the faith which is unto salvation. Faith is an inlet to holy affections. Its 
primary office is to admit truth into the mind, but it is truth that impresses as 
well as informs. The kingdom of God is neither in word alone, nor in argu- 
ment alone—it is also in power; and while we bid you look unto Jesus and be 
saved, it is such a look as will cause you to mourn and to be in heaviness—it is 
such a look as will liken you to his image, and import into your own character 
the graces and the affections which adorn his. It is here that man finds him- 
self at the limits of his helplessness. He cannot summon into his breast that 
influence which will either circumcise its old tendencies or plant new ones in 
itsroom. But the doctriae of Jesus Christ and of him crucified is the grand 
instrument for such a renovation; and he is at his post, and on the likely way 


of obtaining the clean heart and the right spirit, when looking humbly and 
desirously to Jesus as all his salvation, he may at length experience the opera- 
tion of faith working by love, and yielding all manner of obedience.—C.] 


CHAPTER IL. 


The apostle in this chapter carries on his discourse concerning justification. He had 
already proved the guilt both of Gentiles and Jews. Now in this chapter, I. He 
answers some objections that might be made against what he had said about the Jews, 
ver. 1—8. II. He asserts the guilt and corruption of mankind in common, both Jews 
and Gentiles, ver. 9—18. ILI. He argues thence that justification must needs be by 
faith, and not by the law, which he gives several reasons for, ver. 19, tothe end. The 


many digressions in his writings render his discourse sometimes a little difficult, but 
his scope is evident. 


HAT advantage then hath 
the Jew? or what profit 2s 
there of circumcision? 2 
Much every way: chiefly, 
because that unto them were 
ye committed the oracles of 
4 God. 8 For what if some 
did not believe? shall their 
‘unbelief make the faith of 
God without effect? 4 God 
forbid: yea, let God be true, but every man a liar; 
as it is written, That thou mightest be justified in 
|thy sayings, and mightest overcome when thon art 


J 


= 


watdly is a Jew, nor is that (circumcision) which is outward in the 
flesh, circumcision; but he who is (a Jew) in secret is a Jew,” &e. 

iii. 3. “ Unbelief make the faith of God,” &c.: this verse becomes 
more intelligible if we substitute unfaitvfulness for unbelief. The 
unfaithfulness of Israel to the covenant will not make God break his 
promise; on the contrary, as the next verse shows, the very failure of 
men will serve to display the faithfulness of God. 

iii, 9. “ What then?” must be understood as taking up the ques- 


tion of verse 3. ‘Are we (i.e., Jews) better,” &c.: te, preferred, 
placed in a position of real superiority to the Gentiles. Not really, 
because both are under sin. 

iii. 19. “Saith:” “The thought is condensed. 1st. Whatever the 
law says it says tothe Jews. 2nd. Whatever it does say is, as we have 
seen, condemnatory, and this in order that neither Jew nor Gentile 
may be able to justify himself before God” (Dr, Vaughan). “ Become 
guilty :” brought under or liable to judgment. 
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judged. 5 But if our unrighteousness commend 
the righteousness of God, what shall we say? Js God 
unrighteous who taketh vengeance? (1 speak as a 
man) 6 God forbid: for then how shall God judge 
the world? 7 For if the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my lie unto his glory ; why yet am 
I also judged as a sinner? 8 And not rather, (as we 
be slanderously reported, and as some affirm that we 
say,) Let us do evil, that good may come? whose 
damnation is just. 9 What then? are we better than 
they ? No, in no wise: for we have before proved both 
Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under sin; 10 As 
it is written, There is none righteous, no, not one ; 
11 There is none that understandeth, there is none 
that seeketh after God. 12 They are all gone out 
of the way, they are together become unprofitable ; 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 13 Their 


throat zs an open sepulchre ; with their tongues they 


have used deceit; the poison of asps is under their 
lips: 14 Whose mouth 2s full of cursing and bitter- 
ness: 15 Their feet are swift to shed blood: 16 De- 
struction and misery are in their ways: 17 And the 
way of peace have they not known: 18 There is no 


fear of God before their eyes. 


First. Here the apostle answers several objections, which might be made, to 
clear his way. No truth so plain and evident but wicked wits and corrupt 
carnal hearts will have something to say against it; but Divine truths must be 
cleared from eavil. é 

Object. 1. If Jew and Gentile stand so much upon the same level before God, 
“what advantage then hath the Jew?” Hath not God often spoken with a 
great deal of respect for the Jews, as a nonsuch people, Deu. xxxiii. 29, a holy 
nation, a peculiar treasure, the seed of Abraham his friend? Did not he 
institute circumcision as a badge of their church-membership, and a seal of 
their covenant-relation to God? Now does not this levelling doctrine deny 
them all such prerogatives, and reflect dishonour upon the ordinance of cir- 
cumcision, as a fruitless insignificant thing? Answer. The Jews are, notwith- 
standing this, a people greatly privileged and honoured, have great means and 
helps, though these be not infallibly saving; ver. 2, “much every way.” The 
door is open to the Gentiles as well as the Jews, but the Jews have a fairer 
way up to this door, by reason of their church privileges, which are not to be 
undervalued, though many that have them perish eternally for not improving 
them, He reckons up many of the Jews’ privileges, Rom. ix. 4,5; here he 
mentions but one, (which is indeed instar omnium,—‘ equivalent to all,) “that 
unto them were committed the oracles of God;” that is, the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, especially the law of Moses, which is called “the lively 
oracles,” Acts vii. 38, and those types, promises, and prophecies, which relate 
to Christ and the Gospel. ‘The Scriptures are the oracles of God; they are 
a Divine revelation, they come from heaven, are of infallible truth, and of 
eternal consequence as oracles, The Septuagint call the Urim and ‘Thummim 
the Adya—‘ the oracles.’ ‘he Scripture is our breastplate of judgment. We 
must have recourse to the law and to the testimony, as to an oracle. The 
Gospel is called the oracles of God, Heb. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 11. Now these 
oracles were committed to the Jews; the Old Testament was written in their 
language: Moses and the prophets were of their nation, lived among them, 
preached and wrote primarily to and for the Jews. hey were committed to 
them as trustees for succeeding ages and churches. ‘The Old Testament was 
deposited in their hands to be carefully preserved pure and uncorrupt, and so 
transmitted down to posterity. The Jews were the Christians’ library keepers, 
were intrusted with that sacred treasure for their own use and benefit in the 
tirst place, and then for the advantage of the world; and, in preserving the 
letter of the Scripture, they were very faithful to their trust, did not lose one 
iota or tittle, in which we are to acknowledge God’s gracious care and provi- 
dence. The Jews had the means of salvation, but they had not the monopoly 
of salvation. Now this he mentions with a “ chiefly,” mpa@zov pev yap—this was 
their prime and principal privilege. The enjoyment of God’s word and ordin- 
ances is the chief happiness of a people, is to be put in the imprimis of their 
advantages, Deu. iv. 8; xxxiii. 3; Ps. exlvii. 20. 

Object. 2. Against what he had said of the advantages the Jews had in the 
lively oracles some might phe the unbelief of many of them. To what 
purpose were the oracles of God committed to them when so many of them, 
notwithstanding these oracles, continued strangers to Christ, and enemies to 
his Gospel? “Some did not believe,” ver. 3. Answer. It is very true that some, 
nay most of the present Jews, do not believe in Christ; but “shall their 
unbelief make the faith of God without effect?” The apostle startles at such 
a thought; “God forbid!” ‘The infidelity and obstinacy of the Jews could 
not invalidate and overthrow those prophecies of the Messiah which were 
contained in the oracles committed to them. Christ will be glorious, though 
Israel be not gathered, Jsa. xlix.5. God’s words shall be accomplished, his 
purposes performed, and all his ends answered, though there be a genera- 
tion that by their unbelief go about to make God a liar. “Let God be true, 
but every man a liar;” let us abide by this principle that God is true to ever 
word which he has spoken, and will let none of his oracles fall to the groun 7 
though thereby we give the lie to man; better question and overthrow the 
credit of all the men in the world than doubt of the faithfulness of God. What 
David suid in his haste, Ps. cxvi. 11, that all men are liars, Paul here asserts 
“eliberately. Lying is a limb of that old man which we every one of us come 
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into the world clothed with. All men are fickle, and mutable, and given te 
change, vanity and a lie, Ps. xii. 9, altogether vanity, Ps. xxxix. 5. All men 
are liars compared with God. It is very comfortable, when we find every 
man a liar, no faith in man, that God is faithful. When “they speak vanity 
every one with his neighbour,” it is very comfortable to think that “the words 
of the Lord are pure words,” Ps. xii. 2,6. For the farther proof of this he 

uotes, Ps. li. 4, That thou mightest be justified,” the design of which is to 
shew, 1}. That God does and wiil preserve his own honour in the world, not- 
withstanding the sins of men. 2. That it is our duty, in all our conclusions 
concerning ourselves and others, to justify God, and to assert and maintain his 
justice, truth, and goodness, however it goes. David lays a load upon himself 
in his confession that he might justify God, and acquit him from any injustice. 
So here, let the credit or reputation of man shift for itself, the matter is not 
great whether it sink or swim; let us hold fast this conclusion, how specious 
soever the premises may be to the contrary, that “the Lord is righteous in all 
his ways, and holy in all his works.” ‘Thus is God justified in his sayings, an 
cleared when he judges, (as it is Ps. li. 4,) or when he is judged, as it is here 
rendered. When men presume to quarrel with God and his proceedings, we 
may be sure the sentence will go on God's side. 

bject. 3. Carnal hearts might hence take occasion to encourage themselves 

in sin. He had said that the universal guilt and corruption of mankind gave 
occasion to the manifestation of God’s righteousness in Jesus Christ. Now it 
may be suggested, if all our sin be so far from overthrowing God’s honour that 
it commends it, and his ends are secured, so that there is no harm done, is it 
not unjust for God to punish our sin and unbelief so severely? If the unright- 
eousness of the Jews gave occasion to the calling in of the Gentiles, and so to 
God’s greater glory, why are the Jews so much censured? “If our unright- 
eousness commend the righteousness of God, what shall we say?” ver. 5. 
What inference may be drawn from this? “ Is God unrighteous,” pi adore 6 
Gcos—“ Is not God unrighteous,” (so it may be read, more in the form of an 
objection,) “ who taketh vengeance?” Unbelieving hearts will gladly take 
any occasion to quarrel with the equity of God’s proceedings, and to condemn 
him that is most just, Job xxxiv. 17. “ 1 speak as a man;” that is, I object this 
as the language of carnal hearts; it is suggested like a man, a yain, foolish, 
proud creature. Answer. “ God forbid;” far be it from us to imagine such a 
thing. Suggestions that reflect dishonour upon God and his justice and holi- 
ness are rather to be startled at than parleyed with. Get thee behind me, 
Satan; never entertain such a thought. “For then how shall God judge the 
world?” ver. 6. The argument is much the same with that of Abraham, 
Gen. xviii. 25; “Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?” No doubt 
he shall. If he were not infinitely jwst and righteous he would be unfit to 
be the judge of all the earth. “Shall even he that hateth right govern?” 
Job xxxiv. 17. Compare ver. 18,19. The sin has never the less of malignity 
and demerit in it though God bring glory to himself out of it. It is only 
accidentally that sin commends God’s righteousness. No thanks to the sinner 
for that, who intends no such thing. The consideration of God’s judging the 
world should for ever silence all our doubtings of, and reflections upon, his 
justice and equity. It is not for us to arraign the proceedings of such an 
absolute sovereign. The sentence of the supreme court, whence lies no appeal, 
is not to be called in question. 

Object. 4. The former objection is repeated and prosecuted, ver. 7, 8, for 
proud hearts will hardly be beaten out of their refuge of lies, but will hold fast 
the deceit. But his setting off the objection in its own colours is sufficient to 
answer it; “ If the truth of God has more abounded through my lie.” He sup- 

oses the sophisters to follow their objection thus, ‘If my lie, that is, my sin,” 

or there is something of a lie in every sin, especially in the sins of professors 
‘have occasioned the glorifying of God’s truth and faithfulness, why should I 
be judged and condemned as a sinner, and not rather thence take encourage- 
ment to go on in my sin that grace may abound?” an inference which at first 
sight appears too black to be argued, and fit to be cast out with abhorrence. 
Daring sinners take occasion to boast in mischief, because “the goodness of 
God endures continually,” Ps, lii, 1. ‘‘ Let us do evil that good may come” is 
oftener in the heart than in the mouth of sinners, so justifying themselves in 
their wicked ways. Mentioning this wicked thought, he observes, in a paren- 
thesis, that there were those who charged such doctrines as this upon Paul 
and his fellow-ministers: Some affirm that we say so. “It is no new thing for 
the best of God’s people and ministers to be charged with holding and teach- 
ing such things as they do most detest and abhor; and it is not to be thought 
strange, when our Master himself was said to be in league with Beelzebub. 
Many have been reproached as if they had said that the contrary of which they 
maintain: it is an old artifice of Satan thus to cast dirt upon Christ’s rot 
ferns calumniari, aliquid adherebit—' lay slander thickly on, for some wil 

e sure to stick.’ The best men and the best truths are subject to slander. 
Bishop Sanderson makes a farther remark upon this: “as we be slanderously 
reported ”—frdacPnuovueba, Blasphemy in Scripture usually signifies the highest 
degree of slander, speaking ill of God. The slander of a minister and his regular 
doctrine is a more than ordinary slander, it is a kind of blasphemy, not for 
person’s sake, but for his calling’s sake, and his work’s sake, 1 Thes. v.13. 
Answer. He says no more by way of confutation but that, whatever they them. 
selves may argue, the damnation of those is just. Some understand it of the 
slanderers; God will justly condemn those who unjustly condemn his truth. 
Or, rather, it is to be applied to those who embolden themselves in sin under 
a pretence of God’s getting glory to himself out of it. ‘Those who deliberately 
do evil that good may come of it will be so far from escaping, under the shelter 
of that excuse, that it will rather justify their damnation, and render them the 
more inexcusable; for sinning upon such a surmise, and in such a confidence, 
argues a great deal both of the wit and of the will in the sin—a wicked will 
deliberately to choose the evil, and a wicked wit to palliate it with the pretence 
of good arising from it. ‘Therefore their damnation is just; and, whatever 
excuses of this kind they may now please themselves with, they will none of 
them stand good in the great day, but God will be justified in his proceedings, 
and all flesh, even the proud flesh that now lifts up itself against him, shall te 
silent before him. Some think Paul herein refers to the approaching ruin of 
the Jewish church and nation, which their obstinacy and self-justification in 
their umbelief hastened upon them apace. 

Secondly. Paul, having removed these objections, next revives his assertion 
of the general guilt and corruption of mankind in common, both of Jews and 
Gentiles, ver. 9—18. “ Are we better than they,” we Jews, to whom were com- | 
mitted the oracles of God; doth this recommend us to God, or will this inbox f 
us? No, by no means. Or, ‘are we Christians (Jews and Gentiles) so muce 
better antecedently than the unbelieving part as to have merited God’s grace ?’ 
Alas! no; before free grace made the difference, those of us that had been Jews 
and those that had been Gentiles were all alike corrupted.’ “ ‘They are all 
under sin.” 1. Under the guilt of sin; under it as under a sentence; under it as 
under a bond, by which they are bound over to eternal ruin and damnation ; 
under it as under a burthen, Ps. xxxviii, 4, that will sink them to the lowest 
hell; we are guilty before God, ver. 19. 2. Under the government and dominion 
of sin; under it as under a tyrant and cruel taskmaster, enslaved to it; under it aa 
under a yoke; under the power of it, sold to work wickedness. And this he had 


iii, 20. “By the deeds of the law:” the works of the law can 
never afford the source of man’s justification, Observe the future 
tense, which makes the conclusion universal, 

iii. 21. “But now:” in these Gospel times. (Compare Col. i. 
21—26; 2 Tim. i. 10; Heb. i.1.) “ Without the law:” 1.e., indepen- 

. dently of, apart from. ‘‘Is manifested:” better, “has been mani- 
fested,”—1.e., in the facts of the Gospel. The word may be compared 
with that used in chap.i. 17. That spoke of a gradual manifestation 
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of God's righteousness in the hearts and lives of his children; this of 
a complete one, made once for all in Christ. a 
iii, 24, 25. “ Redemption:” this word is found ten times in th 
New Testament. There are three stages implied:—l. Bondage. 
2. The intervention ofa ransom. 3. Deliverance. ‘ Propitiation :'” 
the word used in the LXX. of the mercy-seat. “Through faith ;” 
these words must be taken with “propitiation.”” They define “the in« 
strumentality by which the expiatory work of Christ is applied to the 
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praxetls mpoytiacdueba, It is a law term; ‘we have charged them with it,’ and 
ave made good our charge; we have proved the indictment, we have convicted 
them by the notorious evidence of the fact. This charge and conviction he 
here farther illustrates by several scriptures out of the Old Testament, which 
describe the corrupt, depraved state of all men, till grace restrain or change 
them; so that herein as in a glass we may all of us behold our natural face. 
The 10th, 11th, and 12th verses are taken from Ps. xiv. 1—3, which are repeated 
as containing a very weighty truth, Ps. liii. 1—3. The rest that follows here 
is found in the Septuagint translation of the 14th psalm, which some think the 
apostle chooses to follow as better known; but I rather think that Paul took 
these passages from other places of Scripture here referred to, but in later 
eopies of the Seventy they were all added in Ps. xiv. from this discourse of 
Paul. It is observable that, to prove the general corruption of nature, he 
quotes some scriptures which speak of the particular corruptions of particular 
persons, as of Doeg, Ps. ext. 3, of the Jews, Jsa. lix. 7,8, which shews that the 
same sins that are committed by one are in the nature of all. The times of 
David and Isaiah were some of the better times, and yet to their days he 
refers. What is said Ps. xiv. is expressly spoken of all the children of men, 
and that upon a particular view and inspection made by God himself. “ The 
Lord looked down,” as upon the old world, Gen. vi.5. And this judgment of 
God was according to truth. He who, when he himself had made all, looked 
upon every thing that he had made, and behold all was very good, now that 
man had marred all, looked, and behold all was very bad. Let us take a view 
of the particulars. Observe, 

1. That which is habitual, which is twofold: 

Ist. An habitual defect of everything that is good. First. “ There is none 
righteous,” none that has an honest good principle of virtue, or is governed by 
such a principle, none that retains any thing of that image of God, consisting 
in righteousness, wherein man was created; “no, not one:” implying that, if 
there had been but one, God would have found him out. When all the world 
was corrupt, God had his eye upon one righteous Noah. Even those who 
through grace are justified and sanctified were none of them righteous by 
nature. No righteousness is born with us. The man after God’s own heart 
owns himself conceived in sin. Secondly. ‘“ There is none that understandeth,” 
ver. 11. The fault lies in the corruption of the understanding; that is blinded, 
depraved, perverted. Religion and righteousness have so much reason on their 
side that if people had but any understanding they would be better and do 
better. But they do not understand. Sinners are fools. Thirdly. “ None that 
seeketh after God;” that is, none that has any regard to God, any desire after 
him. Those may justly be reckoned to have no understanding that do not seek 
after God. The carnal mind is so far from seeking after God that really it is 
enmity against him. Fourthly, “They are together become unprofitable,” 
ver. 12. Those that have forsaken God soon grow good for nothing, useless 
burthens of the earth. Those that are ina state of sin are the most unprofit- 
able creatures under the sun; for it follows, Fifthly. “There is none that 
doeth good;” no, not ajust man upon the earth, that doeth good, and sinneth 
not, Eccl. vii. 23. Even in those actions of sinners that have some goodness in 
them there is a fundamental error in the principle and end; so that it may be 
said, ‘there is none that doeth good.” Malum oritur ex quolibet defectu— 
* Every defect is the source of evil. 

2nd. An habitual defection to every thing that is evil. ‘‘ They are all gone 
out of the way.” No wonder that those miss the right way who do not seek 
after God, the highest end. God made man in the way, set him in right, but 
~ he hath forsaken it. The corruption of mankind is an apostacy. 

2. That which is actual. And what good can be expected from such a 
degenerate race? He instances, ’ E 

Ist. In their words, ver. 13, 14, in three things perucalarly: First. Cruelty. 
Their throat is an open sepuichre,” ready to swallow up the poor and innocent, 
waiting an opportunity to do mischief, like the old serpent seeking to devour, 
whose name is Abaddon and Apollyon, the destroyer. And when they do not 
openly avow this cruelty, and vent it publicly, yet they are underhand intend- 
ing mischief; “ the poison of asps is under their lips,” Jas. iii. 8; the most 
venomous and incurable poison, with which they blast the good name of their 
neighbour by reproaches, and aim at his life by false witness. These passages 
are borrowed from Ps. v. 9,andcxl.3. Secondly. Cheating. “ With their tongues 
they have used deceit.” Herein they shew themselves the devil’s children, for he 
is a liar, and the father of lies. They have used it; it intimates that they makea 
trade of lying; it is their constant practice, especially belying the ways and 

eople of ot Thirdly. Cursing; reflecting upon God, and blaspheming his 
as name ; wishing evil to their brethren; ‘‘ Their mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness.” This is mentioned as one of the great sins of the tongue, Jas. iii. 9. 
But those that thus love cursing shall have enough of it, Ps. cix. 17—19. How 
many who are called Christians do by these sins evince that they are still under 
the reign and dominion of sin, still in the condition that they were born in! 

2nd. In their ways, ver. 15—17. “ Their feet are swift to shed blood;” that 
is, they are very industrious to compass any cruel design, ready to lay hold of 
all such opportunities. Wherever they go, “ destruction and misery” go along 
with them; these are their companions—destruction and misery to the people 
of God, to the country and neighbourhood where they live, to the land and 
nation, and to themselves at last. Besides the destruction and misery that are 
at the end of their ways, (death is the end of these things,) destruction and 
misery are in their ways; their sin is its own punishment; a man needs no 
more to make him miserable than to be a slave to his sins. ‘“ And the way of 
peace have they not known;” that is, they know not_how to preserve peace 
with others, nor how to obtain peace for themselves. They may talk of peace, 
such a peace as is in the devil’s palace, while he keeps it, but they are strangers 
to all true peace; they know not the things that belong to their peace. These 
are quoted from Pr. i. 16; Isa. lix. 7, 8. 

3rd. The root of all this we have: “ There is no fear of God before their 
eyes,” ver. 18. The fear of God is here put for all practical religion, which 
consists in an awful and serious regard to the word and will of God as our 
rule, to the honour and glory of God as our end. Wicked people have not this 
before their eyes; that is, they do not steer by it: they are governed by other 
rules, aim at other ends. This is quoted from Ps. xxxvi. 1. Where no fear of 
God is, no good is to be expected. The fear of God would lay a restraint upon 
our spirits, and keep them right, Neh. v.15. When once fear is cast br ai er 
is restrained, Job xv.4, and then all goes to wreck and ruin quickly. So that 
we have here a short aecount of the general depravity and corruption of man- 
kind; and may say, O Adam! what hast thou done? God made man upright, 
but thus he hath sought out many inventions. 


19 Now we know that what things soever the law 
saith, it saith to them who are under the law: that 
every mouth may be stopped, and all the world ma 


become guilty before God. 20 Therefore by thie 
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individual man, and are closely connected with the following words— 
“in his blood.’ Propitiatory by means of a faith resting in the blood 
of Christ himself” (Dr. Vaughan). 

iv. 1—8. The connection between this chapter and the preceding 
should be carefully noted. In dealing with the case of the Jews, the 
apostle pointed to their confidence and boasting (chap. ii. 17). In 
chap. iii. he shows that the principle of justification by faith utterly 
annihilates the ground of this boasting (verse 27). In demolishing the 
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deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight: for by the lawis the knowledge of sin. 21 
But now the righteousness of God without the law is 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the pro-. 
phets; 22 Even the righteousness of God which is 
by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them 
that believe: for there is no difference: 23 For all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; 
24 Being justified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus: 25 Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the re- 
mission of sins that are past, through the forbearance 
of God; 26 To declare, I say, at this time his right- 
eousness: that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus. 27 Where zs boasting 
then? Itis excluded. By what law? of works? Nay: 
but by the law of faith. 28 Therefore we conclude that 
aman is justified by faith without the deeds of the 
law. 29 Is he the God of the Jews only? is he not 
also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also: 30 
Seeing it ts one God, which shall justify the cireum- 
cision by faith, and uncirecumcision through faith. 
31 Do we then make void the law through faith ? 
God forbid: yea, we establish the law. 


From all this Paul infers that it is in vain to look for justification by the 
works of the law, and that it is to be had only by faith, whieh is the point he 
has been all along proving, from ch. i. 17, and which he lays down (ver. 28) as 
the summary of his discourse, with a quod erat demonstrandum,— that which 
was to be demonstrated.’ ‘‘ We conclude that a man is justified by faith, with- 
out the deeds of the law;” not by the deeds of the first Pee of pure innocence, 
which left no room for repentance, nor the deeds of the law of nature, how 
highly soever improved, nor the deeds of the ceremonial law, (the blood of bulls 
and goats could not take away sin,) nor the deeds of the moral law, which are 
certainly included, for he speaks of that law by which is the knowledge of sin, 
and those works which might be matter of boasting. Man, in his depraved 
state, under the power of such corruption, could never, by any works of his 
own, gain acceptance with God; but it must be resolved purely into the free 
grace of God, given through Jesus Christ to all true believers that receive it as 
a free gift. If we had never sinned, our obedience to the law would have been 
our righteousness ; “‘ Do this, and live.” But having sinned, and being cor- 
rupted, nothing that we can do will atone for our former guilt. It was by 
their obedience to the moral law that the Pharisees looked for justification, 
Lu. xviii. 11. Now there are two things from which the apostle here argues: 
the guiltiness of man, to prove that we cannot be justitied by the works of the 
law; and the glory of God, to prove that we must be jastified by faith. 

First. He argues from man’s guiltiness, to shew the folly of expecting justifi- 
cation by the works of the law. ‘The argument is very plain: we can never be 
justified and saved by the law that we have broken. A convicted traitor can 
never come off by pleading the statute of 25 Edw. IIL., for that law discovers 
his crime and condemns him: indeed, if he had never broken it, he might have 
been justified by it; but now it is past that he has broken it, and there is no 
way of coming off but by pleading the act of indemnity, upon which he has 
surrendered and submitted himself, and humbly and penitently claiming the 
benefit of it and casting himself upon it. Now concerning the guiltiness of nan, 

1. He fastens it particularly upon the Jews; for they were the men that made 
their boast of the law, and set up for justification by it. He had quoted several 
scriptures out of the Old Testament to shew this corruption. Now, says he, 
(ver. 19,) this that “the law says to those who are under the law;” this con- 
viction belongs to the Jews as well as others, for it is written in their law. 
The Jews boasted of their being under the law, and placed a great deal of con- 
fidence in it: ‘ But,’ says he, ‘the law convicts and condemns you—you see it 
does.’ That “every mouth may be stopped ”—that all boasting may be silenced. 
See the method that God takes both in justifying and condemning: he stops 
every mouth; those that are justified have their mouths stopped by an humble 
conviction ; those that are condemned have their mouths stopped too, for they 
shall at last be convinced, (Jude 15), and sent speechless to hell, Mat. xxii, 12. 
* All iniquity shall stop her mouth,” Ps. evii. 42. 

2. He extends it in_general to all the world; “That all the world may 
become guilty before God.” If the world lies in wickedness, (1 Jno. v. 19,) 
to be sure it is guilty. “May become guilty ;” that is, may be proved guilty, 
liable to punishment, all “by nature children of wrath,” Eph. ii. 3. They must 
all plead guilty; those that stand most upon their own justification will cer- 
tainly be cast. Guilty before God is a dreadful word, before an all-seeing God, 
that is not, nor can be, deceived in his judgment—before a just and righteous 
judge, who will by no means clear the guilty. All are guilty, and therefore all 

ave need of a righteousness wherein to appear before God. “For all have 
sinned,” ver. 23; all are sinners by nature, by practice, “and have come short 
of the glory of God ”—have failed of that which is the chief end of man. ‘ Come 
short,” as the archer comes short of the mark, as the runner comes short of the 
prize; so come short, as not only not to win, but to be great losers. ‘“ Come 
short of the glory of God.” Ist. Come short of glorifying God: see ch. i. 21, 
“They glorified him not as God.” Man was placed at the head of the visible 
creation, actively to glorify that great Creator whom the inferior creatures 
could glorify only objectively ; but man by sin comes short of this, and, instead 


boastful confidence of the Jew, he has shown that neither the posses- 
sion of the law (chap. ii. 17—24), nor of circumcision (verses 25—29) in 
themselves gave any title to confidence. The case of Abraham is 
brought forward for a double purpose: to the Jew the name of 
Abraham was the very embodiment of these external confidences ; to 
demolish these looked like stripping their great ancestor of his glory. 
Did Abraham find nothing as pertaining to the flesh? Had he no 
external grounds of boasting? Having thus anticipated the inquiry, 
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of glorifying God, dishononrs him. It is a very neelancholy consideration, to 
ak nists the children of men, who were made to glority God, and to think 
how few there are that. do it. 2nd. Come short of glorying betore God, 
‘Shere is no boasting of innocency: if we go about to glory before God, to boast 
of any thing we are, or have, or do, this will be an everlasting estoppel_that we 
have all sinned, and this will silence us. We may glory before men, who are 
shortsighted, and cannot search our hearts,—who are corrupt, as we are, and 
well enough pleased with sin; but there is no glorying before God, who cannot 
endure to look upon iniquity. 3rd. Come short of being glorified by God. 
Wome short of justification, or acceptance with se which is glory begun— 
come short of the holiness or sanctification which is the glorious image of God 
upon man, and have overthrown all hopes and_expectations of being glorified 
with God in heaven by any righteousness of their own. It is impossible now to 
wet to heaven in the way of spotless innocency. ‘That passage is blocked up. 
There is a cherub and a flaming sword set to keep that way to the tree of life. 

3. Farther to drive us off from expesting justification by the law, he ascribes 
this conviction to the law; ver. 20, “ For by the law is the. knowledge of sin, 
That law which conyicts and condemns us can never Justify us. ‘The law is 
the straight rule, that rectum which is index sui et whee yaa that which points 
out the right and the wrong ;’ it is the proper use an intendment of the law 
to open our wound, and therefore not likely to be the remedy. ‘That which is 
searching is not sanative. ‘Those that would know sin must get the knowledge 
of the law in its strictness, extent, and spiritual nature. If we compare our 
own hearts and lives with this rule, we shall discover wherein we have turned 
zside. Paul makes this use of the law, ch. vii. 9. “ Therefore by the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justified in his sight. Observe, Ist. No flesh shall be 
justified,” no man, no corrupted man, (Gen. vi. 3,) “for that he also is flesh, 
sinful and depraved; therefore not justified, because we are flesh. The cor- 
ruption that remains in our nature will for ever obstruct any justification by 
our own works, which, coming from flesh, must needs taste of the cask, 
Job xiv. 4. 2nd. Not justified in his sight. He does not deny that oer 
which was by the deeds of the law in the sight of the church; they were, in 
their church-estate, as embodied in a polity, a holy people, a nation of priests ; 
but as the conscience stands in relation to God, in his sight, we cannot be jus- 
tified by the deeds of the law. The apostle refers to Ps. exlili, 2. 

Secondly. He argues from God's glory to prove that justification must be 
expected only by faith in Christ’s righteousness. There is no justification by 
the works of the law. Must guilty man then remain eternally under wrath? 
Is there no hope? Is the wound become incurable because of transgression ? 
No, blessed be God, it is not, ver. 21, 22; there is another way laid open for us, 
“the righteousness of God without the law is manifested” now under the 
Gospel. Justification may be obtained without the keeping of Moses’ law: 
and this is called “the righteousness of God,” righteousness of his ordaining, 
and providing, and accepting,—righteousness which he confers upon us; as the 
Christian armour is called the armour of God, Eph. vi. 11. a ; 

1. Now concerning this righteousness of God observe, _ lat. That it is mani- 
fested. The gospel way of justification is a highway, a plain way, it is laid open 
for us: the brazen serpent is lifted up upon the pole; we are not left to grope 
our way inthe dark, but it is manifested to us. 2nd. It is without the law. 
Here he obviates the method of the judaizing Christians, who would needs join 
Christ and Moses together—ownmg Christ for the Messiah, and yet too fondly 
retaining the law, keeping up the ceremonies of it, and imposing it upon the 
Gentile converts: No, says he, it is without the law. The righteousness that 
Christ hath brought in is a complete righteousness. 3rd. Yet it is “ witnessed 
by the law and the prophets;” that is, there were types, and. prophecies, and 

romises, in the Old Testament, that pointed at this. The law is so far from 
justifying us that it directs us to another way of justification, points at Christ 
as our righteousness, to whom bear all the prophets witness: see Acts x. 43. 
This might recommend it to the Jews, who were so fond of the law and the 
prophets. 4th. It is by “the faith of Jesus Christ,” that faith which hath Jesus 
Christ for its object—an ‘anointed Saviour,’ so Jesus Christ signifies. Justify- 
ing faith respects Christ as a Saviour in all his three anointed offices, as prophet, 
priest, and king—trusting in him, accepting of him, and adhering to him, in ali 
these. It is by this that we become interested in that righteousness which God 
has ordained, and which Christ has brought in. 5th. It is “to all, and upon all, 
those that. believe.” In this expression he inculeates that which he had been 
often harping upon, that Jews and Gentiles, if they believe, stand upon the 
same level, and are alike welcome to God through Christ; “for there is no 
difference.” Or, it is eis wavras—‘ to all,’ offered to all in general; the Gospel 
excludes none that do not exclude themselves; but it is ém mavras tous 
mozevovras, “upon all that believe,” not only tendered to them, but put upon 
them as a crown, as a robe; they are, upon their believing, interested in it, 
and entitled to all the benefits and privileges of it. 

2. But now how is this for God’s glory ? f 2 Bs 

Ist. It is for the glory of his grace; ver. 24, “ Justified freely by his grace,”— 
Swpeay TH abtov xaprr. It is “by his grace,” not by the grace wrought in us as 
the papists say, confounding justification and sanctification, but by the gracious 
favour of God to us, without any merit in us so much as foreseen, And, to 
make it the more emphatic, he says it is “freely by his grace,” to shew that it 
must be understood of grace in the most, proper and genuine sense. It is said 
that Joseph found grace in the sight of his master, Gen. xxxix. 4, but there was 
a reason; he saw that what he did prospered. There was something in Joaeph 
to invite that grace; but the grace of God communicated to us comes freely, 
freely; it is free grace. mere mercy; nothing in us to deserve such favours ; 
uo, it is all “ through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ.” It comes freely 
to us, but Christ bought it, and paid dear for it, which yet is so ordered as 
not to derogate from the honour of free grace. Christ’s purchase is no bar to 
the freeness of God’s grace; for grace provided and accepted this vicarious 
satisfaction. 

2nd, It is for the glory of his justice and righteousness; ver. 25, 26, “ Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation,” &c. Note, First. Jesus Christ is the 
great propitiation, or propitiatory sacrifice. typified by the iAaatypcov, or merey- 
seat, under the law. eis our throne of grace, in and through whom atone- 
ment is made for sin, and our persons and performances are accepted of God, 
1 Jno. ii, 2.. He is alf in all in our reconciliation, not only the maker, but the 
matter of it—our priest, our sacrifice, our altar, our all. God was in Christ 
as in his merey-seat, reconciling the world unto himself. Secondly. God hath 
set him forth to be so. God, the party offended, makes the first overtures 
towards a reconciliation, appoints the daysman; mpocbero ‘foreordained’ him 
to this, in the counsels of his love from eternity, appointed, anointed him to it, 
qualified him for it,and has exhibited him to a guilty world as their propitiation: 
see Mat. iii. 17; xvii. 5. Thirdly, That by faith in his blood we become inter- 
ested in this propitiation. Christ is the propitiation ; there is the healing plaister 
provided, Faith is the applying of this plaister to the wounded soul. And this 
faith in the business of justification hath a special regard to the blood of Christ, 
as that which made the atonement; for such was the Divine appointment, that 
without blood there should be no remission, and no blood but his would dc 
it effectually. 


the apostle proceeds to show that the principle for which he was con- 
tending had been exemplified in the case of Abraham, and the very 
outward sign on which the Jew prided himself was in itself the wit- 
ness that Abraham found his justification by faith. In verse 1 the 
phrase “as pertaining to the flesh” must be joined to “found,” not 
to “our father Abraham.” In verse 2 a full stop after “glory ”’ will 
make the passage clearer. The last clause in the verge is best read in 
connection with verse 3: “ But not before God. For,” &e.: the sense 
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Here may b2 an allusion to the sprinkling of the blood of the . matic 
sacrifices under the law as Ex. xxiv. 8. Faith is the bunch of hyssop, and the! proved it by reason and argumeut, now in this chapter he proves it by example, which 
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blood of Christ is the blood of sprinkling. Fourthly. That all who by faith are 
interested in this propitiation have “ the remission of their sins that are past.” 
lt was for this that Christ was set forth to be a propitiation, in order to remis- 
sion, to which the reprieves of his patience and forbearance were a very encuu- 
raging preface. ‘Through the forbearance of God.” Divine patience has 
kept us out of hell, that we might have space to repent, and get to heaven. 
Some refer the “sins that are past” to the sins of the Old Testament saints, 
which were pardoned for the sake of the atonement which Christ in the fulness 
of time was to make, which looked backward as well as forward. “ Past 
through the forbearance of God.” It is owing to the Divine forbearance that 
we were not taken away in the very act of sin. Several Greek copies make éy 77 
| Avoxy rou Geou— through the forbearance of God,” to begin ver. 26, and they 
denote two precious fruits of .Christ’s merit and God’s grace :—Remission: é&a 
tiv mapecev—“‘for the remission;” and reprieves: “the forbearance of God.” 
It is owing to the master’s goodness and the dresser’s mediation that barren 
trees are let alone in the vineyard; and in both God’s righteousness is declared; 
in that without a mediator and a propitiation he raat not only not pardon, 
but not so much as forbear, not spare a moment; it is owing to Christ that 
there is ever a sinner on this side hell. Fifthly. That God does in all this 
declare his righteousness. ‘This he insists upon with a great deal of emphasis 3 
“To declare, L say, at this time his righteousness.” It is repeated, as that 
which has in it anne surprising. He declares his righteousness, Ist. In 
the propitiation itself. ever was there such a demonstration of the justice 
and holiness of God as there was in the death of Christ. [t appears that he 
hates sin, when nothing less than the blood of Christ would satisfy for it. 
Finding sin, though but imputed, upon his own Son, he did not spare him 
because he had made himself sin for us, 2 Cor. v. 21. The Iniquities ef us alf 
being laid upon him, though he was the Son of his love, yet it pleased the Lord 
to bruise him, Jsa. liii. 10. 2nd. In the pardon upon that propitiation ; so it 
follows, by way of explication; “That he might be just, and the justifier of 
him that believeth.” Mercy and truth are so met together, righteousness and 
peace have so kissed each other, that it is now become not only an act of grace 
and mercy, but an act of righteousness, in God, to pardon the sins of penitent 
believers, having accepted the satisfaction that Christ by dying made to his 
justice for them. It would not comport with his justice to demand the debt 
of the principal when the surety has paid it and he has accepted that payment 
in full satisfaction: see 1 Jno. i.9. He is just, that is, faithful to his word. ‘ 
3rd. It is for God’s glory; for boasting is thus excluded, ver. 27. God will 
have the great work of the justification and salvation of sinners carried on from 
first to last in such a way as to exclude boasting, that no flesh may glory in his 
presence, 1 Cor. i. 29-31. Now, if justification were by the works of the law, 
beasting would not be excluded. How should it? If we were saved by our 
own works, we mUADE pus the crown upon our own heads. But the law of 
faith, that is, the way of justification by faith, doth for ever exclude boasting 3 
for faith is a depending, self-emptying, self-denying grace, and casts every 
crown before the throne; therefore it is most for God's glory that thus w 
should be justified. Observe, He speaks of the law of faith. Believers are no 
left lawless: faith is a law, it isa working grace, wherever it is in truth; and 
yet, because it acts in a strict and close dependence upon Jesus Christ, it 
excludes boasting. From all this he draws this conclusion; ver. 28, ‘* That a 
man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law.” 
_ Thirdly. In the close of the chapter he shews the extent of this privilege of 
justification by faith, and that it is not the peculiar privilege of the Jews, bu 
pertains to the Gentiles also; for he had said (ver. 23) that there is no differ- 
ence: and as to this, 1. He asserts and proves it; ver. 29, 30, “Is he the God of 
the Jews only ?” He argues from the absurdity of such a supposition. Can it 
be imagined that a God of infinite love and mercy should limit and confine his 
favours to that little perverse people of the Jews, leaving all the rest of the 
children of men in a condition eternally desperate? This would by no means 
agree with the idea we have of the Divine goodness, for his “tender mercies 
are over all his works;” therefore it is one God of grace that “justifies the 
circumcision by faith, and the uncireumcision through faith;” that is, both in 
one and the same way. However the Jews, in favour of themselves, will nebdh 
fancy a difference, really there is no more difference than between by and 
through, that is, no difference at all, 2. He obviates an objection, ver. 31, as 
if this doctrine did nullify the law, which they knew came from God: ‘No,’ 
says he, ‘though we do say that the law will not justify us, yet we do not 
therefore say that it was given in vain, or is Of no use to us; no, we establish 
the right use of the law, and secure its standing, by fixing it on the right. basis. 
The law is still of use to convince us of what is past, and to direct us for the 
future; though we cannot be saved by it as a covenant, yet we own it, and 
subordinate to the law 


Let those consider this who deny the obligation of the moral law ou believers. 

[‘‘ Yea, we establish the law.” This is done in the following manner: 1. God 
shewed respect to it, in being unwilling to pardon sinners without an atone- 
ment. 2. Jesus Christ came to magnify it, and to make it honourable. 3. The 
plan of justification by faith leads to an observance of the law. We do not 


easily and readily repeat that which overwhelms our best friends in calamity; 
and we are brought to hate that which inflicted such woes on the Saviour’s 
soul. Thesentiment recorded by Watts is as true as it is beautiful,— 


*T was for my sins my dearest Lord 
Hung on the cursed tree, 
And groan’d away his dying life, 
« For thee, my soul, for thee. 


O how I hate those lusts of mine 
That crucified my Lord; 

Those sins that pierced and nail’d his flesh 
Fast to the fatal wood, 


Yes, my Redeemer, they shall die, 
My heart hath so decreed; 
Nor will I spare the guilty things 
That made my Saviour bleed. 
This is an advantage in moral influence which no cold, abstract law ever has 
over the human mind. And one of the chief glories of the plan of salvation is, 
that, while the sinner is justified, it brings a new set of influences from heaven, 
more tender and mighty than can be drawn from any other source, to produce 
obedience to the law of God.—A. B'.] 4 


CHAPTER IV. | 


The great gospel doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the law was su 
very contrary to the notions the Jews had learnt from those that sat in Moses’ chair, 
that it would hardly go down with them; and therefore the apostle insists very largely 
upon it, and labours much in the confirmation and illustration of it. He had pa hd 


runs, “If Abraham was justified by works, he has ground for boasting- 
But he has none before God, for the Scripture assigns faith as the 
means of his justification.” In this passage the word “impute” is 
translated ‘‘ reckon.” by Alford. L wi 

iv. 11,12, “ Yet being uncircumcised :” better, “ while in his uncir- 
cumcision.” ‘That he might be the father,” &c.: implying the pur- 
pose, not the mere consequence; but in order “that he might be the 
father of all them that believe.” The true descendants of Abraham 
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in some places serves for confirmation as well as illustration. The example he pitches 
upon is that of Abraham, whom he chooses to mention because the Jews gloried much 
in their relation to Abraham, put it in the first rank of their external privileges that 
they were Abraham’s seed, and truly they had Abraham for their father. Therefore 
this instance was likely to be more taking and convincing to the Jews than any other. 
His arguinent stands thus: ‘ All that are saved are justified in the same way as Abra- 
ham was; but Abraham was justified by faith, and not by works; therefore all that 
are saved are so justified ;’ for it would easily be acknowledged that Abraham was the 
father of the faithful. Now this is an argument, not only a pari,—‘from an equal 
case,’ as they say, but @ fortiori,—‘from a stronger case.’ If Abraham, a man so 
famous for works, so eminent in holiness and obedience, was nevertheless justified by 
faith only, and not by those works, how much less can any other, especially any of 
those that spring from him, and come so far short of him in works, set up for a justifi- 
cation by their own works? And it proves likewise, vx abundanti,—‘ the more abun- 
dantly,’ as some observe, that we are not justified, no, not by those good works which 
flow from faith, as the matter of our righteousness; for such were Abraham’s works, 
and are we better than he? The whole chapter is taken up with his discourse upon 
this instance, and there is this in it which hath a particular reference to the close of the 
foregoing chapter, where he had asserted that, in the business of justification, Jews and 
Gentiles stand upon the same level. Now in this chapter, with a great deal of cogency 
of argument, I. He proves that Abraham was justified, not by works, but by faith, 
ver. 1—8. II. He observes when and why he was so justified, ver. 9—17. III. He 
describes and commends that faith of his, ver. 17—22. IV. He applies all this to us, 
ver. 22—25. And, if he had now been in the school of Tyrannus, he could not have 


HAT shall we say then that 
<< Abraham our father, as per- 
taining to the flesh, hath 


found? 2 Forif Abraham 
were justified by works, he 
hath whereof to glory; but 
not before God. 3 For what 
saith the scripture? Abra- 
ham believed God, and it 
was counted unto him for 
righteousness. 4 Now to him that worketh is the 
reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. 5 But 
to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for right- 
eousness. 6 Even as David also describeth the 
blessedness of the man, unto whom God imputéth 
righteousness without works, 7 Saying, Blessed 
are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
‘sins are covered. 8 Blessed zs the man to whom 


the Lord will not impute sin. 


Here the apostle proves that Abraham was justified not by works, but by 
faith. Those that of all men contended most vigorously for a share in right- 
eousness by the privileges they enioyed, and the works they performed, were 
the Jews, and therefore he appeals to the case of Abraham their father, and 

uts his own name to the relation, being a Hebrew of the Hebrews; “ Abra- 
dam our father.” Now surely his prerogative must needs be as great as theirs 
who elaim it as his seed according to the flesh. Now what has he found? All 
the world is seeking; but, while the most are wearying themselves for very 
vanity, none can be truly reckoned to have found but those who are justified 
before God; and thus Abraham, like a wise merchant, seeking goodly pearls, 
‘found this one pearl of great price. What has he found, «uta otpxu—‘as per- 
taining to the flesh,” that is, by circumcision and his external privileges and 
-performances? These the apostle calls flesh, PAil. iii. 3. Now-what did he get 
iby these? Was he justified by them? Was it the merit of his works that 
-recommended him to God's acceptance? No, by no means, which he proves by 
several arguments. 

First. If he had been justified by works, room would have been left for 
‘boasting, which must for ever be excluded. If so, “he hath whereof to glory,” 
ver. 2, which is not to be allowed. ‘But, might the Jews say, ‘was not his 
name made great, (Gen. xii. 2,) and then might not he glory?’ . Yes, “but not 
before God;” he might deserve well of men, but he could never merit of God. 
Paul himself had whereof to glory before men, and we have him sometimes 

lorying in it, yet with humility; but nothing to glory in before God, 1 Cor. iv.4; 
Phil. iii. 8,9: 80 Abraham. Observe. He takes it for granted that man must 
-not pretend to glory in anything before God; no, not Abraham, as great and 
as good a man as he was; and therefore he fetches an argument from it: it 
would be absurd for him that glorieth to glory in any but the Lord. 

Secondly. It is expressly said that Abraham’s faith was counted to him for 
righteousness; “ What saith, the Scripture?” ver. 3. In all controversies in 

‘religion this must be our question, ** What saith the Scripture?” It is not 
what this great man and the other good man say, but what saith the Scrip- 
ture? Ask counsel at this Abel, and so end. the matter, 2 Sam. xx. 18. “ 
the law and the testimony,” Zsa. viii. 20, thither is the last appeal. Now the 

Scripture saith that “Abraham believed, and this was counted to him for 
righteousness,” Gen. xv. 6; therefore he had not whereof to glory before God, 


disputed more argumentatively. 


it being purely of free grace that it was so imputed, and having not in itself 


anything of the formal nature of a righteousness, farther than as God himself 

was graciously pleased so to count it to him. It is mentioned in Genesis, upon 

occasion of a very signal and remarkable act of faith concerning the promised 

seed, and is the more observable in that it followed upon a grievous conflict he 

_ had had with unbelief; his faith was now a victorious faith, newly returned 

from the battle. It is not the perfect faith that is required to justification,— 

. there may be accéptable faith where there are remainders of unbelief,—but the 
prevailing faith, the faith that has the upper hand of unbelief. Suc 

The Righteousness” means here, as.it does in many other passages, justification. 

e sense then is, ‘ Faith was imputed to him for justification,’ that is, that he 


embrace all who show the same faith. It is not birth, nor circum- 
cision, but faith which constitutes the heirship. 

iv. 16. *‘ Therefore it,’ &c.: for which reason “ it (i.e., the inhevit- 
ance) was by faith, that it might be (the purpose again, not the conse- 
quence) by grace, in order that (purpose once more) the promise 
might be sure to all the seed.” 

iv. 17, “Before God:” connect with last clause of verse 16— 

“father of us all before God.’ In the estimation of the Alinighty, 
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might be justified, or in order to his becoming and being treated as righteous: 
see ch. x. 4, “ Christ is the end of the law for righteousness,” that is, in order 
that every one that believes may be regarded as righteous. Nothing is more 
familiar than this use of the preposition here used by the apostle. It points out 
the design with which any thing is done as “unto repentance,” that men may 
repent, Mat. iii. 11; “unto death,” that we may die, ch. vi. 3. So “unto salva- 
tion,” ch. xi. 1; “unto condemnation,” Lu. xxiv. 20. Or it indicates the result, 
ch. x. 10, “ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness,” that is, so that 
he is justified, regarded, and treated as righteous. This view of the passaye 
expresses accurately the apostle’s meaning. It was not as ‘one who works, 
but as a believer, that Abraham was regarded in his justification. It was not 
works, but faith, that was imputed to him, in order to his being introduced 
into the number and blessings of the righteous. Faith, therefore, was not the 
ground of his justification, but the means of his being justified.—H.] 

Thirdly. If he had been justified by faith the reward would have been of 
debt, and not of grace, which is not to be imagined. This is his argument, 
ver. 4,5: Abraham’s reward was God himself; so he had told him but just 
before, Gen. xv. 1, “I am thy exceeding great reward.” Now, if Abraham had 
merited this by the perfection of his obedience, it had not been an act of 
grace in God, but Abraham might have demanded it with as much confidence 
as ever any labourer in the vineyard demanded the penny he had earned. But 
this cannot be; it is impossible for man, much more guilty man, to make God 
a debtor to him, ch. xi. 35. No, God will have free grace to have all the 
glory, grace for grace’s sake, Jno.i.16. And therefore “to him that worketh 
not,” that can pretend to no such merit, nor shew any worth or value in his 
work, which may answer such a reward, but disclaiming any such pretension, 
casts himself wholly upon the free grace of God in Christ by a lively, active 
obedient faith,—to such a one “faith is counted for righteousnes,” is accepted 
of God as the qualification required in all those that shall be pardoned and 
saved. ‘Him that justifieth the ungodly,” that is, him that was before 
ungodly. His former ungodliness was no bar to his justification upon his 
believing: roy dcefn,—‘ that ungodly one,’ that is, Abraham, who, before his 
conversion, it should seem, was carried down the stream of the Chaldean 
idolatry, Jos. xxiv. 2. No room, therefore, is left for despair, though God 
clears not the impenitent guilty, yet through Christ he justifies the ungodly. 

Fourthly. He farther illustrates this by a passage out of the Psalms, where 
David speaks of the remission of sins, the prime branch of justification, as 
constituting the happiness and blessedness of a man, pronouncing blessed, not 
the man who has no sin, or none which deserved death,—for then, while man is 
so sinful, and God so righteous, where would be the blessed man ?—but “the 
man to whom the Lord imputeth not sin,” who, though he cannot plead, Not 
guilty, pleads the act of indemnity, and his plea is allowed. It is quoted from 

5. XXxii. 1, 2, where observe, 1. The nature of forgiveness. It is the remis- 
sion of a debt or a crime; it is the covering of sin, as a filthy thing, as the 
nakedness and shame of the soul. God is said to cast sin behind his back, to 
hide his face from it, which, and the like expressions, imply that the ground of 
our blessedness is not our innocency, or our not having sinned,—a thing is, and 
is filthy, though covered; justification does not make the sin not to have 
been, or not to have been sin,—but God's not laying it to our charge, as it 
follows here; it is God’s not imputing sin, ver. 8, which makes it wholly a 
gracious act of God, not dealing with us in strict justice, as we have deserved, 
not entering into judgment, not marking iniquities; all which, being purely acts 
of grace, the acceptance and the reward cannot be expected as due debts; and 
therefore Paul infers, ver. 6, that it is the imputing of righteousness without 
works. 2. The blessedness of it; Blessed are they. When it is said, “ Blessed 
are the undefiled in the way, blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of 
the wicked,” &c., the design is to shew the characters of those that are blessed ; 
but when it is said, “Blessed are those whose iniquities are forgiven,” the 
design is to shew what that blessedness is, and what is the ground and foun- 
dation of it. Pardoned people are the only blessed people. ‘The sentiments of 
the world are, those are happy that have a clear estate, and are out of debs 
to man; but the sentence of the word is, Those are happy that have their 
debts to God discharged. O how much therefore is it our interest to make 
it sure to ourselves that our sins are pardoned! 
of all other benefits. 
Heb. viii. 12. 


9 Cometh this blessedness then upon the circum- 
cision only, or upon the uncircumcision also? for we 
say that faith was reckoned to Abraham for right- 
eousness.. 10 How was it then reckoned? when he 
was in circumcision, or in uncircumcision ? Not in 
circumcision, but in uncireumeision. 11 And he 
received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the riglit- 
eousness of the faith which he had yet being uncir- 
cumcised: that he might be the father of all them 
that believe, though they be not circumcised ; that 
righteousness might be imputed unto them also: 
12 And the father of circumcision to them who are 
not of the circumcision only, but who also walk in the 
steps of that faith of our father Abraham, which he 
had being yet uncircumcised. 13 For the promise, 
that he should be the heir of the world, was not to 
Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, but through 
the righteousness of faith. 14 For if they which 
are of the law de heirs, faith is made void, and the 

romise made of none effect: 15 Because the law 
worketh wrath: for where no law is, there zs no trans- 
|gression. 16 Therefore i is of faith, that i might 


For this is the foundation 
So and sol will do for them; for I will be merciful 


Abraham is the father of all the faithful, for with God there is no 
past or future. All generations—the dead and the unborn, and, by 
implication, those now alive—are embraced in one view. (Compare 
2 Pet. iii. 8.) 

iv. 19. ‘‘He considered not:” in some MSS. the word “not” 
is omitted. Taking the Authorised Version, the sense is, ‘‘ he took no 
account of.” Without the “not” the faith of Abraham appears in 
a stronger light. ‘Being not weak, he took notice of, &c.; yet 
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be by grace; to the end the promise might be sure 
to all the seed; not to that only which is of the law, 
but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham ; 
who is the father of ug all, 17 (As it is written, I 


have made thee a father of many nations, ) 


St. Paul observes in this paragraph when and why Abraham was thus justi- 
fied, for he has several things to remark upon that. It was before he was 
circumcised, and before the giving of the law, and there was a reason for both. 

First. It was before he was circumcised, ver. 10. His faith was counted to 
him for righteousness while he was in uncircumcision. It was imputed 
Gen. xv. 6, and he was not circumcised till ch. xvii. Abraham is expressly said 
to be justified by faith fourteen years, some say twenty-five years, before he 
was circumcised. Now this the apostle takes notice of in answer to the ques- 
tion, ver. 9, “ Cometh this blessedness then on the circumeision only, or on the 
uncircumcision also?” Abraham was pardoned and accepted in uncircum- 
cision, a circumstance which, as it might silence the fears of the poor uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles, so it might lower the pride and conceitedness of the Jews, 
who gloried in their circumcision, as if they had the monopoly of all happiness. 
Here are two reasons why Abraham was justified by faith in uncircumcision: 

1. That circumcision might be ‘fa seal of the righteousness of faith,” ver. 11. 
The tenor of the covenants must first be settled before the seal can be 
annexed. Sealing supposes a previous bargain, which is confirmed and ratified 
by that ceremony. After Abraham’s justification by faith had continued 
several years only a grant by parole, for the confirmation of Abraham’s faith 
God was pleased to appoint a sealing ordinance, and Abraham received it; 
though it was a bloody ordinance, yet he submitted to it, and even received 
it as a special favour, “the sign of circumcision,” &e. ow we may hence 
observe, Ist. The nature of sacraments in general; they are signs and seals, 
signs to represent and instruct, seals to ratify and confirm, They are signs of 
absolute grace and favour; they are seals of the conditional promises; nay, 
they are mutual seals; God does in the sacraments seal to us to be to us a God, 
and we do therein seal to him to be to him a people. 2nd. The nature of 
circumcision in particular; it was the initiating sacrament of the Old Testa- 
ment; and it is here said to be, First. “A sign,” a sign of that original 
corruption which we are all born with, and which is cut off by spiritual 
circumcision, a commemorating sign of God’s covenant with Abraham, a 
distinguishing sign between Jews and Gentiles, a sign of admission into the 
visible church, a sign prefiguring baptism, which comes in the room of cireum- 
cision, now under the Gospel, when, the blood of Christ being shed, all bloody 
ordinances are abolished; it was ‘an outward and sensible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace signified thereby.’ Secondly. “ A seal of the righteousness 
of the faith.” In general it was a seal of the covenant of grace, particularly of 
justification by faith, the covenant of grace, called “the righteousness which 
is of faith,” ch. x. 6, and it refers to an Old Testament promise, Dew. xxx, 12. 
Now if infants were then capable of receiving a seal of the covenant of grace, 
which proves that they then were within the verge of that covenant, how they 
come to be now cast out of the covenant and incapable of the seal, and by 
what severe sentence they were thus rejected and incapacitated, those are 
concerned to make out that not only reject, but nullify and reproach, the 
baptism of the seed of believers. 

(This affords, we think, something more than a dubious glimpse into the 
question that is often put by a distracted mother, when her babe is taken away 
from her—when all the converse it ever had with the world amounted to the 
gaze upon it of afew months or a few opening smiles, which marked the dawn 
of felt enjoyment; and ere it had reached perhaps the lisp of infancy, it, all un- 
conscious of death, had to wrestle through a period of sickness with its power, 
and at length to be overcome by it. Oh, it little knew what an interest it ha 
created in that home where it was so passing a visitant; nor, when carried to 
its early grave, what a tide of emotion it would raise among the few acquaint- 
ances it left behind it! On it too baptism was imprest as a seal, and as a sign 
it was never falsified. There was no positive unbelief in its little bosom—no 
resistance yet put forth to the truth—no love at all for the darkness rather than 
the light—nor iad it yet fallen into that great condemnation which will attach 
to all who perish because of unbelief, that their deeds are evil. It is interesting 
to know that God instituted circumcision for the infant children of Jews, and at 
least suffered baptism for the infant children of those who profess Christianity. 
Should the child die in infancy, the use of baptism as a sign has never been 
thwarted by it; and may we not be permitted to indulge a hope so pleasing, 
as that the use of baptism as a seal remains in all its entireness—that he who 
sanctioned the affixing of it to a babe will fulfil upon it the whole expression of 
this ordinance? And when we couple with this the known disposition of our 
great Forerunner—the love that he manifested to children on earth—how he 
suffered them to approach his person—and, lavishing endearment and kindness 
upon them in the streets of Jerusalem, told his disciples that the presence and 
company of such as these in heaven formed one ingredient of the joy that 
was set before him—tell us if Christianity do not throw a pleasing radiance 
around an infant’s tomb? And should any parent who hears us feel softened 
by the touching remembrance of a light that twinkled a few short months 
under his roof, and at the end of its little period expired—we cannot think 
that we venture too far when we say that he has only to persevere in the faith 
and in the following of the Gospel, and that very light will again shine upon 
him in heaven. The blossom which withered here upon its stalk has been 
transplanted there to a place of endurance; and it will then gladden that eye 
which now weeps out the agony of an affection that has been sorely wounded; 
and in the name of him who, if on earth, would have wept along with them, 
do we bid all believers present, to sorrow not even as others which have no 
hope, but to take comfort in the thought of that country where there is no 
sorrow and no separation. 


*Oh, when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infaney, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears— 
The day of woe, the watchful night— 
For all her sorrow, all her tears— 
An ov@payment of delight ?’—C.] 


2. “That he might be the father of all those that believe.” Not but that 
there were those that were justified by faith before Abraham; but of Abraham 
first it is particularly observed, and in him commenced a much clearer and 
fuller dispensation of the covenant of grace than any that had been before 
extant; and therefore he is called “the father of all that believe,” because 
he was so eminent a believer, and_so eminently justified by faith, as Jabal 
was the father of shepherds, and Jubal of musicians, Gen. iv. 4, 21. “The 
father of all those that believe;” that is, a standing pattern of faith, as 
parents are examples to their children; and a gtanding precedent of justi- 
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fathers descend to their children. Abraham was the father of believers, 
because to him particularly the Magna Charta was renewed. .st. The father 
of believing Gentiles, “ though they be not circumcised.” Zaccheus, a publican, 
if he believe, is reckoned a son of Abraham, Lu. xix. 9.. Abraham being him- 
self uncircumcised when he was justified by faith, uncircumcision can never 
be a bar. Thus were the doubts and fears of the poor Gentiles anticipated, 


‘and no room left to question but that righteousness might be imputed to 


them also, Col. iii. 11; Gal. v.6. 2nd. The father of believing Jews, not merely 
as circumcised, and of the seed of Abraham according to the flesh, but because 
believers, because they “are not of the circumcision only,” that is, are not 
only circumcised, “but walk in the steps of that faith;” have not only the 
sign, but the thing signified; not only are of Abraham’s family, but foilow the 
example of Abraham’s faith. See here wo are the genuine children and 
lawful successors of those that were the church’s fathers; not those that sit 
in their chairs and bear their names, but those that tread in their steps; this 
is the line of succession which holds, notwithstanding interruptions. It seems, 
then, those were most loud and forward to call Abraham father that had least 
title to the honours and privileges of his children. Thus, those have most 


/reason to call Christ father, not that bear his name in being Christians in pro- 


fession, but that tread in his steps. _ 

Secondly. It was before the giving of the law, ver. 13-16. The former 
observation is levelled against those that confined justification to the circum- 
cision, this against those that expected it by the law; now the promise was 


moe to Abraham long before the law. Compare Gal. iii. 17, 18. Now 
| observe, ‘ 
1. What that promise was; “that he should be the heir of the world,” that is, 


'the heir of the comforts of the life which now is. 


of the land of Canaan, the choicest spot of ground in the world; or the father 
of many nations of the world who sprang from him besides the Israelites ; or 
The meek are said to 
inherit the earth, and the world is theirs. Though Abraham had so little of 
the world in possession, yet he was heir of it all. Or, rather, it points at 
Christ, the seed here mentioned: compare Gal. iii. 16, “ To thy seed, which is 
Christ.” Now Christ is the heir of the world, the ends of the earth are his 
possession, and it is in him that Abraham was so. And it refers to that 
promise, Gen. xii. 3, “ In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 

2. How it was made to him; “ Not through the law, but through the right- 
eousness of faith.” ‘‘ Not through the law,” for that was not yet given; but 
it was upon that believing which was counted to him for righteousness; it waa 
upon his trusting God in his leaving his own country when God commanded 
him, Heb. xi. 8. Now being by faith it could not be by the law, which he 
proves by the opposition there is between them, ver. 14, 15, “If those who are 
of the law be heirs;” that is, those, and those only, and they by virtue of the 
law,—the Jews did, and still do, boast that they are the rightful heirs of the 
world, because to them the law was given,—then “faith is made void ;” for, if 
it were requisite to an interest in the promise that there should be a perfect 
performance of the whole law, then the promise can never take its effect, nor 
is it to any purpose for us to depend upon it, since the way to life by perfect 
obedience to the law, and spotless, sinless innocency, is wholly blocked up, and 
the law in itself opens no other way. This he proves, ver, 15, “The law 
worketh wrath,’ wrath in us to God ; it irritates and provokes that carnal 
mind which is enmity to God, as the damming up of a stream makes it swell; 
wrath in God against us: it works this, that is, it discovers it, or our breach 
ofthe law works it. Now it is certain that we can never expect the inherit- 
ance by a law that worketh wrath. How the law works wrath he shews 
very concisely in the latter part of the verse, “ Where no law is there is no 
transgression,” an acknowledged maxim, which implies, where there is a law 
there is transgression, and that transgression is provoking, and so the law 
worketh wrath. $ i 

3. Why the promise was made to him by faith; for three reasons, ver. 16. 
Ist. “That it might be ng grace,” that grace might have the honour of its 
“by grace, and not by the law; by grace, and not of debt, not of merit;” that 
Grace, grace, might be cried to every stone, especially to the top-stone in this 
building. Faith hath particular reference to grace granting, as grace hath 
reference to faith receiving. By grace, and therefore through faith, £’ph. ii. 8. 
For God will have every crown thrown at the feet of grace, free grace, and 
every song in heaven sung to that tune, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name, be the praise.” 2nd. “That the promise might be sure.’ 
The first covenant, being a covenant of works, was not sure; but, through 
man’s failure, the benefits designed by it were cut off; and therefore the more 
effectually to ascertain and ensure the conveyance of the new covenant, there 
is another way found out, “not by works;” were it so, the promise would not 
be sure, because of the continual frailty and infirmity of the flesh; “but by 
faith,” which receives all from Christ, and acts in a continual dependence upon 
him, as the great trustee of our salvation, and in whose keeping it is safe. 
The covenant is therefore sure, because it is so well ordered in all things, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 5. 3rd. “ That it might be sure to all the seed.” If it had been 
by the law, it had been limited to the Jews, “to whom pertained the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law,” ch. ix. 4; but therefore it was by 
faith, that Gentiles as well as Jews might become interested in it, the spiritual 
as well as the natural seed of faithful Abraham. God would contrive the 
promise in such a way as might make it most extensive, to comprehend all 
true believers, that circumcision and uncircumcision might break no squares ; 
and for this, ver. 17, he refers us to Gen. xvii. 5, where the reason of the change 
of his name from Abram, ‘a high father,’ to Abraham, ‘the high father of 
a multitude,’ is thus rendered; ‘“ For a father of many nations have I made 
thee;” that is, all believers, both before and since the coming of Christ in the 
flesh, should take Abraham for their pattern, and call him father. The Jews 
say Abraham was the father of all proselytes to the Jewish religion. ‘Behold, 
he is the father of all the world, which are gathered under the wings of the 
Divine majesty.’—Maimonides. 


17 — Before him whom he believed, even God, who 
quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things which 
be not as though they were. 18 Who against hope 
believed in hope, that he might become the father of 
inany nations, according to that which was spoken, 
So shall thy seed be. 19 And being not weak in 
faith, he considered not his own body now dead, when 
he was about an hundred years old, neither yet the 
deadness of Sarah’s womb: 20 He staggered not 


staggered not:” he estimated the natural difficulties, but his confi- 
dence in God’s promise and power surmounted them all. 

iv. 25. “For our offences,’ &c.: for the sake of our offences, 
“Justification: ”” this word is used only here and in chap. v. 18, and 
signifies the act of absolving, acquitting, or clearing from guilt. 
(See Dr. Vaughan’s Note in loco.) 

v. 1—5. ‘the sense of unforgiven sin causes alienation of mind, 
and even the feeling of enmity; the sense of forgiveness brings 
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peace. (Compare Col. i. 20, 21.) ‘ We have peace:” in the best MSS. 
the word is “Jet us have.” Perhaps this reading presses the applica- 
tion of the truth more closely. “ Being justified by faith there is no 
hindrance to our experiencing true peace; let us have and use it.” 
“By whom we have access :”’ the perfect tense is used. and should be 
rendered as in Commentary: “we havehad.” The access is spoken of 
as having taken place; we have entered by virtue of that faith into 
this state of grace, or gratuitous acceptance, “The same representa- 
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at the promise of God through unbelief; but was 
strong in faith, giving glory to God; 21 And being 
fully persuaded that, what he had promised, he was 
able also to perform. 22 And therefore it was im- 
puted to him for righteousness. 


Having observed when Abraham was justified by faith, and why, for the 
honour of Abraham, and for example to us who call him father, the apostle 
here describes and commends the faith of Abraham, where observe, 

First. Whom he believed; “ God who quickeneth.” It is God himself that 
faith fastens upon; “ other foundation can no man lay.” Now observe what 
in God Abraham’s faith had an eye to; to that, certainly, which would be most 
likely to confirm his faith concerning the things promised: 1. “God who 
quickeneth the dead.” it was promised that he should be “the father of many 
nations,” when he and his wife were now as good as dead, Heb. xi. 11, 12; and 
therefore he looks upon God as a God that could breathe life into dry bones. 
He that quickeneth the dead can do any thing, can give a child to Abraham 
when he is old, can bring the Gentiles, who are dead in trespasses and sins, 
to a Divine and spiritual life, Eph. ii. 1; compare £’ph. i. 19, 20. 2. “ Who 
¢alleth things which are not as though they were;” that is, creates all things 
by the word of his power, as in the beginning, Gen. i.3; 2. Cor. iv. 6. The 
justification and salvation of sinners, the espousing of the Gentiles that had 
not been a people, were a gracious calling of things which are not as though 
they were, giving being to things that were not. This expresses the sove- 
reignty of God and his absolute power and dominion, a mighty stay to faith 
when all other props sink and totter. It is the holy wisdom and policy of faith 
to fasten partioulssls on that in God which is accommodated to the difficulties 
wherewith it is to wrestle, and will most effectually answer the objections. 
It is faith indeed to build upon the all-sufficiency of God for the accomplish- 
ment of that which is impossible to any thing but that all-sufficiency. Thus 
Abraham became “ the father of many nations before him whom he believed,” 
that is, in the eye and account ot God; or ‘like him whom he believed;’ as 
God was a common Father, so was Abraham. It is by faith in God that we 
become accepted of him and conformable to him. 

Secondly. How he believed. He here greatly magnifies the strength of 
Abraham’s faith, in several expressions, 1. “ Against hope, he believed in 
hope,” ver. 18. There was a hope against him, a natural hope. All the argu- 
ments of sense, and reason, and experience, which in such cases usually beget 
and support hope, were against him; no second causes smiled upon him, nor 
in the least favoured his hope. But against all those inducements to the con- 
trary he believed, for he had a hope for him; “ He believed in hope,” which 
arose, as his faith did, from the consideration of God's all-sufficiency. “That 
he might become the father of many nations.” Therefore God, by his almighty 
grace, enabled him thus to believe against hope, that he might pass for a 
pattern of great and strong faith to all generations. It was fit that he who 
was to be the father of the faithful should have something more than ordinary 
in his faith; that in him faith should be set in its highest elevation, and so 
the endeavours of all succeeding believers be directed, raised, and quickened. 
Or this is mentioned as the matter of the promise that he believed; and he 
refers to Gen. xv. 5, “So shall thy seed be,” as the stars of heaven, so innu- 
merable, so illustrious. This was that which he believed, when it was counted 
to him for righteousness, ver. 6. And it is observable that this particular 
instance of his faith was against hope, against the surmises and suggestions of 
his unbelief. He had just before been concluding hardly that he should go 
childless, that one born in his house was his heir, ver. 2,3; and this unhelief 
was a foil to his faith, and bespeaks it a believing against hope. 2. “ Being 
not weak in faith, he considered not his own body,” ver. 19. Observe, His 
own body was now dead, become utterly unlikely to beget a child, though the 
new life and vigour that God gave him continued after Sarah was dead, 
witness his children by Keturah. When God intends some special blessing, 
some child of promise, for his people, he commonly puts a sentence of death 
upon the blessing itself, and upon all the ways that lead to it. Joseph must be 
enslaved and imprisoned before he be advanced. But Abraham did not con- 
sider this, od xutevonce,—‘ he did not dwell in his thoughts upon it.’ He said 
indeed, “Shall a child be born to him that is a hundred years old,” Gen. xvii. 17. 
But that was the language of his admiration, and his desire to be farther 
satisfied, not of his doubting and distrust; his faith passed by that consi- 
deration, and thought of nothing but the faithfulness of the promise, with 
the contemplation whereof he was swallowed up, and this kept up his faith. 
“Being not weak in faith, he considered not.” It is mere weakness of faith 
that makes a man lie poring upon the difficulties and seeming impossibilities 
that lie in the way of a promise. Though it may seem to be the wisdom and 
policy of carnal reason, yet it is the weakness of faith, to look into the bottom 
of all the difficulties that arise against the promise. 3. “‘ He staggered not at 
the promise of God through unbelief,” ver. 20; and he therefore staggered not 
because he considered not the frowns and discouragements of second causes; 
ov dvexpsOn,— he disputed not;’ he did not hold any self-consultation about it, 
did not take time to consider whether he should close with it or no, did not 
hesitate or stumble at it, but, by a resolute and peremptory act of his soul, 
with a holy boldness ventured all upon the promise. He took it not for a 
point that would admit of argument or debate, but presently determined it as 
a ruled case, did not at all hang in suspense about it; ‘‘he staggered not 
through unbelief.” Unbelief is at the bottom of all our staggerinys at God’s 
promises. It is not the promise that fails, but our faith that fails when we 
stagzer. 4. He “was strong in taith, giving glory to God; évedvvaywln,— he 
was strengthened’ in faith, his faith ‘got ground by exercise,’—crescit eundo. 
Though weak faith shall not be rejected, the bruised reed not broken, the 
smoking flax not quenched, yet strong faith shall be commended and honoured. 
‘he strength of his faith popeanes in the victory it won over his fears. And 
hereby he gave glory to God; for as unbelief dishonours God by making him 
a liar, 1 Jno. v. 10,80 faith honours God by setting to its seal that he is true, 
Jno. iii. 33. Abraham’s faith gave God the glory of his wisdom, power 
holiness, goodness, and especially of his faithfulness, resting upon the wor 
that he had spoken. Among men we say, ‘He that trusts another gives him 
credit, and honours. him by taking his word;’ thus Abraham gare glory to 
God by trusting him. We never heard our Lord Jesus commending any thing 
so much as great faith, Mat. viii. 10, and xv. 28; therefore God gives 
to faith, great faith, because faith, great faith, gives honour to God. 5. He was 
“fully persuaded that what God had promised he was able also to perform ;” 
m\npupopndeis,—was ‘carried on with the greatest confidence’ and assurance ; 
it is a metaphor taken from ships that come into the harbour with full sail. 
Abraham saw the storms of doubts, and fears, and temptations likely to rise 
against the promise, upon which many a one would have shrunk back, and lain 
by for fairer days, and waited a smiling gale of sense and reason. — But 
Abraham, having taken God for his pilot, and the promise for his card and 
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| a ea me resolves to weather his point, and, like a bold adventurer, sets up 


| therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness,” ver. 22. 


all his sails, breaks through all the difficulties, regards neither winds nor 
clouds, but trusts to the strength of his bottom and the wisdom and faithful- 


| ness of his pilot, and bravely makes to the harbour, and comes home an 


unspeakable gainer. Such was his full persuasion, and it was built on the 
omnipotence of God; “ He was able.” Our waverings rise mainly from our 
distrust of the Divine power; and therefore to fix us it is requisite we believe, 
not only that he is faithful, but that he is able that hath promised. “ Aud 
; Because with 
such a confidence he ventured his all in the Divine promise, God graciously 
accepted him, and not only answered, but outdid his expectation. This way 
of glorifying God by a firm reliance on his bare promise was so very agreeable 
to God’s design, and so very conducive to his honour, that he graciously 
accepted it as a righteousness, and justified him, though there was not that 
in the thing itself which could merit such an acceptance. ‘This shews why 
faith is chosen to be the prime condition of our justification, because it is a 
grace that of all others gives glory to God. 

{It is common in Scripture to put the act for the object, especially with 
regard to faith and hope. And that this is the sense in which we are to under- 
stand the apostle when he says here, and ver. 5, that Abraham’s believing and 
his faith were counted for righteousness, appears from its being opposed to 
our works, and from the reward being reckoned of grace and not of debt. 
Whereas the act of faith itself is as much a work as any other duty commanded 
in the moral law, and were that to be reckoned to us for righteousness, the 
reward in justifying us would be a debt, due to us on account of our having 
perioraies that work, as a servant’s wages are for having done his master's 

usiness. We find Abraham’s faith had reference to Christ the promised Seed, 
and to what should be done by him, that all nations might be blessed in him. 
What is here called faith’s being imputed or counted for righteousness, is in 
the next chapter, ver. 9—1], 18, 19, called being justified by Christ’s blood, and 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son, by whom we have received the 
atonement, and the righteousness of Christ coming upon us unto justification 
and our being made or constituted righteous by his obedience. ‘The typical 
sacrifices were spoken of as accepted for, or imputed to, the offerers to make 
atonement for them, or not, according as they were or were not presented to 
God, in the way of his appointment, Lev. i. 4; vii. 18; xxii. 25.—Guyse.— 
When believers are justified by faith, “their faith being counted for righteous- 
ness,” their faith does not justify them as a part, small or great, of their right- 
eousness; but as the appointed means of uniting them to Him who has chosen 
as the name whereby he shall be called, “the Lord our Righteousness.” And 
this is a fit appointment, even according to what we can see of it; for if we are 
to be justified altogether by another’s merits, and not in any degree by our 
own, cordial trust in that Being, and a hearty renunciation of all trust in our- 
selves, would seem to be the precise state of mind to which an efficacious 
interest in those merits ought to be annexed. Now, whether this be an act 
of the mind or not, would not seem of much importance: so long as it is so 
clearly distinguished from all other acts, and so clearly fitted for its place in 
the free justification of sinners.—O’ Brien, Bishop of Ossory. Quoted in Reli- 
gious Tract Society’s Commentary.] 


23 Now it was not written for his sake alone, that 
it was imputed to him; 24 But for us also, to whom 
it shall be imputed, if we believe on him that raised 
up Jesus our Lord from the dead; 25 Who was 
delivered for our offences, and was raised again for 


our justification. 


In the close of the chapter he applies all to us; and, having abundantly 
proved that Abraham was justified by faith, he here concludes that his justifi- 
cation was to be the pattern or sampler of ours; “It was not written for his 
sake alone.” It was not intended only for an historical commendation of 
Abraham, or a relation of something peculiar to him,—as some antipwdobaptists 
will needs understand that circumcision was “a seal of the righteousness of 
the faith ” (ver. 11) only to Abraham himself, and no other ;—no, the Scripture 
did not intend hereby to describe some singular way of justification that 
belonged to Abraham as his prerogative. The accounts we have of the Old 
Testament saints were not intended for histories only, barely to inform and 
divert us, but for precedents to direct us, for ensamples (1 Cor. x. 11) for our 
learning, ch. xv. 4. And this particularly concerning Abraham was written for 
us also, to assure us what that righteousness is which God requireth and 
accepteth to our salvation,—for us also, that are mean and vile, that come so 
far short of Abraham in privileges and performances,—us Gentiles as well as 
the Jews, for the Blessing of Abraham comes upon the Gentiles through 
Christ,—for us on whom the ends of the world are come, as well as for the 

atriarchs ; for the grace of Gud is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

is application of it is but short. Only we may observe, 

First. Our common privilege; it shall be imputed to us, that is, righteons 
ness shall. The gospel way of justification is by an imputed righteousness, 
pédAcx Aoyilecbu,—“* it shall be imputed;” he uses a future verb to signify the 
continuation of this mercy in the church, that as it is the same now so it. will 
be while God has a church in the world, and there are any of the children 
of men to be justified; for there is a fountain opened that is inexhaustible. 

Secondly. Our common duty, the condition of this privilege, and that is 
believing. The proper object of this believing is a Divine revelation. ‘The 
revelation to Abraham was concerning a Christ to come, the revelation to us 
is concerning a Christ already come, which difference in the revelation does not 
alter the case. Abraham believed the power of God in raising up an Isaac 
from the dead womb of Sarah; we are to believe the same power exerted in 
a higher instance, the resurrection of Christ from the dead. The resurrection 
of Isaac was in a figure, Heb. xi. 19, the resurrection of Christ was real. Now 
we are to believe on him that raised up Christ; not only believe his power, that 
he could do it, but depend upon his grace in raising up Christ as our surety; so 
he explains it, ver. 25, where we have a brief account of the meaning of Christ's 
death and resurrection, which are the two main hinges on which the door of 
salvation turns. 1. He ‘was delivered for our offences.” God the Father 
delivered him, he delivered up himself as a sacrifice for sin. He died indeed as 
a matefactor, because he died for sin; but it was not his own sin, but the sins 
of the people. He died to make atonement for our sins, to expiate our guilt, 
to satisfy Divine justice. 2. He was ‘raised again for our justification,” for 
the perfecting and completing of our justification. By the merit of his death 
he paid our debt, in his resurrection he took out our acquittance. When he was 
buried he lay a prisoner in. execution for our debt, which as a surety he had 
undertaken to pay; on the third day an angel was sent to roll away the stone, 
and so to discharge the prisoner, which was the greatest assurance pussible that 
Divine justice was satisfied, the debt paid, or else he would never have released 


tion of grace under the figure of a place of : afety into which a Christian 
man enters, in which he abides, and out of which he must take heed 
lest he fall, is found, for example, in Gal. v. 4 and 1 Pet. v. 12” 


(Vaughan). ‘We rejoice:” rather, “we glory, or triumph.” This 
gains significance by comparing chaps. ii. 17, iii. 27, and iv. 2. “In 


tribulations :” literally, ‘‘in the tribulations ”—1.e., “those which we 


shall meet with: we glory also, or better, even in these, because we | 


ance” for “patience,” and “approval” for “experience.” The 
sorrow of the world worketh death, or despondency, which 1s death 
to the spirit. Suffering works to the Christian a higher nhc peful- 
ness, because an educated trust. (Compare Hos. ii. 15.) 

v. 6. “ Without strength:” weak or powerless to obey or piease 
God. (Compare chap. viii.3; Ezek. xvi. 6.) ‘In due time:” at the 
fulness of time,” as Gal. iv, 4; Eph.i.10. ‘For the nngodly:” we 


know,” &. In the wods which foliow Alford substitutes “endur- || should have expected the apostle to say “for us;” but he says “for 
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“ : rent 
the prisoner; and therefore the a ostle puts a special emphasis: be Sie ae 
surrection ; “ It is Christ that died, yea rather, that has risen again,” ch, vill, 34, 

(“ And was raised again for our justification, that is, that we might be 
justified. The resurrection of Christ was necessary for our justification, inas- 
niuch as it was the formal acceptance of his sufferings, as the expiation for 
our sins. Had he not risen we should yet be under Aa arr mperee 1 Cor. xv. 17. 
But as he rose from the dead he was accepted of the Father, and appeared as 
the firstfruits; that is, the forerunner and pledge of the harika sewn com- 
piete salvation of ali his people. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the apostle 
presents this idea under another form. As it was necessary, on the great day 
of atonement, that the high priest should not only slay the victim at the altar, 
but enter into the most holy place, and sprinkle the blood upon the mercy-seat, 
so our high priest, having suffered in the outer court, has passed into the 
heavens with his own blood, there to appear for our justification ; that is, to 
secure for us the continued application of the merits of his death. Either, 
therefore, as the evidence of the acceptance of his sufferings as our substitute, 
or as a necessary step towards securing the a »plication of their merit to our 
benelit, the resurrection of Christ was essential to our justification.—H. 

So that upon the whole matter it is very evident that we are not justified by 
the merit of our own works, but by a fiducial obediential dependence upon Jesus 
Christ and his righteousness, as the condition on our part of our right to 


impunity and salvation, which was the truth that Paul in this and the foregoing 
chapter had been fixing as the great spring and foundation of all our comfort. 
[Under the law, obedience would have been that personal thing in us which 


stood connected with our right to eternal life. Under the Gospel, faith is that 
personal thing in us which stands connected with this right; but just as the 
act of stretching forth his hand to the offered alms is that personal doing of 
the mendicant that stands connected with his possession of the money received 
by him, Any other view of faith than that which excludes boasting must be 
altogether unscriptural, and will mislead the inquirer, and may involve his 
mind in much darkness, and in very serious difficulties. Where is boasting 
then? It is excluded. By what law? Of faith, It is of faith that it might 
be by grace—not that it might be a thing of merit, but a thing of freeness—a 
present. Ye are saved by grace through faith. Conceive it a question, whether 
a dwelling house is enlightened by a candle from within or by an open window. 
The answer may justly enough be, that it is by the window—and yet the win- 
dow does not enlighten the house. It is the sun which enlightens it, The 
window is a mere opening for the transmission of that which is from without. 
Christ hath wrought out a righteousness for us that is freely offered to us of 
God. By faith we discern the reality of this offer; and all that it does is to 
strike out, as it were, an avenue of conveyance, by which the righteousnes 
of another passes to us; and through faith are we saved by this righteous- 


ness.—C.] 
CHAPTER V. 


The apostle, having made good his point, and fully proved justification by faith. ‘n this 
chapter proceeds in the explication, illustration, and application of that truth. 1. He 
shews the fruits of justification, ver. 1—5. II. He shews the fountain and foundation 


of justification in the death of Jesus Christ, which he discourses of at large in the rest 
of the chapter. 


> also we have access by faith 
into this grace wherein we 
stand, and rejoice in hope 
Z yy2 of the glory of God. 3 And 
VAG AG * not only so, but we glory 
SNS in tribulations also: know- 
ing that tribulation worketh patience; 4 And pa- 
tience, experience; and experience, hope: 5 And 
hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 


which is given unto us. 


The precious benefits and privileges which flow from justihecation are such 
as should quicken us all to give diligence to make it sure to ourselves that we 
are sastified, and then to take the comfort it renders to us, and to do the duty 
it calls for from us. The fruits of this tree of life are exceedingly precious. 

First. “ We have peace with God,” ver. 1. It is sin that breeds the quarrel 
between us and God, creates not only a strangeness, but an enmity; the holy 
righteous God cannot in honour be at peace with a sinner while he continues 
under the guilt of sin. Justification takes away the guilt, and so makes way 
for peace. And such are the benignity and good-will of God to man that, 
i MS upon the removing of that obstacle, the peace is made. By faith 
we lay hold of God’s arm, and of his strength, and so are at peace, Jsa, xxvii. 4,5. 
There is more in this peace than barely a cessation of enmity; there is friend- 
ship and lovingkindness, for God is either the worst enemy or the best friend. 
Abraham, being justified by faith, was called ‘“‘the friend of God,” Jas. ii. 23, 
which was his honour, but not his peculiar honour; Christ has called his 
disciples friends, Jno. xv. 13—15. And surely a man needs no more to make 
him happy than to have God his friend! But this is “through our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” through him as the great peacemaker, the “ Mediator between God 
and man,” that blessed Daysman that has laid his hand upon us both. Adam, 
in eae had peace with God immediately; there needed no such mediator. 
But to guilty sinful man it_is a very dreadful thing to think of God out of 
Christ ; for he is our peace, Eph. ii. 14, not only the maker, but the matter and 
maintainer of our peace, Col. 1. 20. ; 

Secondly. “ We have access by faith into this grace wherein we stand,” ver. 2. 
This is a fartner privilege, not only peace, but grace, “this grace,” that is, this 
favour. Observe, t. The saints’ happy state. It is a state of grace, God's loving- 
kindness to us, and our conformity to God; he that hath God’s love and God's 
likeness is in a state of grace. Now into this grace we have access, mpotaywyhv,— 

an introduction,’ which implies that we were not born in this state; we are 
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“by nature children of wrath,” and “the carnal mind is enmity against God,” 
but we are brought into it. We could not have got into it of ourselves, nor 
have conquered the difficulties in the way, but we have a manuduction, a 
leading by the hand,—are led into it as blind, or lame, or weak people are 
led,—are introduced as pardoned offenders,—are introduced by some favourite 
at court to kiss the king’s hand, as strangers, that are to have audience, are 
conducted. Mpocaywyiv éoxyKanev,— We have had access.’ He speaks of those 
that have been already brought out of a state of nature into a state of grace. 
Paul, in his conversion, had this access; then he was made nigh. Barnabas 
introduced him to the apostles, Acts ix. 27, and there were others that led him 
by the hand to Damascus, ver, 8, but it was Christ that introduced and led him 
by the hand into this grace. “ By whom we have access by faith.” By Christ 
as the author and principal agent, by faith as the means of this access; not by 
Christ in consideration of any merit or desert of ours, but in consideration of 
our believing dependence upon him, and resignation of ourselves to him. 

{It would seem obvious, from the use of the word “also,” that this verse expresses 
a distinct idea from the preceding. The most common and natural construction 
of this passage is to connect the word grace with access, that is, ‘* access into 
this grace.” Grace then, or favour, expresses the same idea as peace with God 
in the preceding verse; and the ditference between the two verses is to be found 
in the word access or introduction. ‘lhe meaning then is. ‘ We are not only in- 
debted to Jesus Christ for peace with God, but also for our introduction into 
this state of favour,’ which includes, of course, liberty of access to God.—H. 

2. Their happy standing in this state; ““Wherein we stand.” Not only 
wherein we are, but wherein we stand, a posture that denotes our discharge 
from guilt; we stand in the judgment, Ps. i. 5, not cast, as convicted crimi- 
nals, bat our dignity and honour secured,—not thrown to the ground, as 
abjects. The phrase denotes also our progress; while we stand, we are going. 
We must not lie down, as if we had already attained, but stand as those that 
are pressing forward, stand as servants attending on Christ our Master. The 
phrase denotes, farther, our perseverance: we stand firmly and safely, upheld 
by the power of God; stand as soldiers stand that keep their ground, not borne 
down by the power of the enemy. It denotes not only our admission to, but 
our confirmation in, the favour of God. It is not in the court of heaven as in 
earthly courts, where high places are oye places; but we stand in an 
humble confidence “ of this very thing, that he who has begun the good work 
will perform it,” Phil. i. 6. 

(The word “wherein” must refer to grace, the immediate antecedent, and not 
to faith, the more remote one. The figurative language here used is peculiarly 
expressive and appropriate. As those only who were in the favour of ancient 
monarchs could freely approach them, and eyen such had generally to be led 
forward by an ‘introducer;’ so Christ, our introducer, secures access for us 
into the favour and presence of God. "We come not of ourselves, but, abashed 
and humbled, are led along by our kind Mediator.—H.] 

Thirdly. We “ rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” Besides the nde 4 
in hand, there is a happiness in hope, “the glory of God,” the glory which God 
will put upon the saints in heaven, glory which will consist in the vision and 
fruition of God. 1. Those, and those only, that have access by faith into the 
hese: of God now, may hope for the glory of God hereafter. here is no good 

ope of glory but what is founded in grace; grace is glory begun, the earnest 
and assurance of glory ; “ He will give grace and Peat Ds Ps. \xxxiv. 11. 2. Those 
who hope for the glory of God hereafter have enough to rejoice in now. It is 
the duty of those that hope for heaven to rejoice in that hope. 

Fourthly. “ We glory in tribulations also;” not only notwithstanding our 
tribulations (these do not hinder our rejoicing in hope of the glory of God,) 
but even in our tribulations, as they are working for us the weight of glory, 
2 Cor. iv.17. Observe, What a growing ee happiness the happiness 
of the saints is; ‘‘ Not only so.” One would think such peace, such grace, 
such glory, and such a joy in hope of it, were more than such poor unde- 
serving creatures as we are could pretend to; and yet it is “‘not only so.” 
‘There are more instances of our happiness. “ We glory in tribulations also,” 
especially tribulations for righteousness’ sake, which seemed the greatest objec- 
tion against the saints’ happiness, whereas really their happiness did not only 
consist with, but take rise from, those tribulations; “They rejoiced that they 
were counted worthy to suffer,” Acts vy. 41. This being the hardest point, he 
sets himself to shew the grounds and reasons of it. How come we to glory 
in tribulations? alte: because tribulations, by a chain of causes, greatly 
befriend hope, which he shews in the method of its influence. 1. “ Tribula- 
tion worketh patience,” not in and of itself, but the powerful grace of God 
working in and with the tribulation. It proves, and by proving improves, 
pane as parts and gifts increase by exercise. It is not the efficient cause, 

ut yields the occasion, as steel is hardened by the fire. See how God brings 
meat out of the eater, and sweetness out of the strong. ‘That which worketh 
patience is matter of joy; for patience does us more good than tribulations can 
do us hurt. ‘Tribulation in itself worketh impatience; but, as it is sanctified 
to the saints, it worketh patience. 2. “ Patience, experience,” ver. 4. It works 
an experience of God, and the songs he gives in the night. The patient sufferers 
have the greatest experience of the Divine consolations, which abound as aftlic- 
tions abound. It works an experience of ourselves. it is by tribulation that 
we make an experiment of our own sincerity, and therefore such tribulations 
are called trials. It works, doxuiv,—‘ an approbation,’ as he is approved that 
has passed the test. Thus Job’s tribulation wrought patience, and that patience 
produced an approbation, that still he holds fast his integrity, Jobii.3. 3. “ Ex- 
porenee, hope.” He who, being thus tried, comes forth as gold, will thereby 

e encouraged to hope. This experiment, or approbation, is not so much the 
ie eh as the evidence of our hope, and a special friend to it. Experience of 

od is a prop to our hope; he that hath delivered doth and will. Experience 
of ourselves helps to evidence our sincerity. 4. This “hope maketh not 
ashamed ;” that is, it is a hope that will not deceive us. Not al confounds 
more than disappointment. Everlasting shame and confusion will be caused 
by the perishing of the expectation of the wicked, “but the hope of the right- 
eous shall be gladness,” Pr. x. 28: see Ps. xxii. 5; Ixxi.1. Or, it maketh not 
ashamed of our sufferings. Though we are counted as the oftscouring of all 
things, and trodden under foot as the mire in the streets, yet, having hopes of 

lory, we are not ashamed of these sufferings. It is in a good cause, for a good 

aster, and in good hope, and therefore we are not ashamed. We will never 

think ourselves pote hp by ic 2 that are likely to end so well. “Because 
the love of God is shed abroad.” This hope will not disappoint us, because 
it is sealed with the = Spirit as a spirit of love. 
the blessed Spirit to shed abroad the love of God in the hearts of all the saints. 
“The love of God,” that is, the sense of God’s love to us, drawing out love in 
us to him again. Or, the great effects of his love; 1st. Special grace; and, 
and. The pleasant gust or sense of it. It “‘is shed abroad,” as sweet ointment 
perfuming the soul, as rain watering it and making it fruitful. The ground of 
all our comfort and holiness and perseverance in both, is laid in the shedding 
abroad of the love of God in our hearts; it is this which constrains us, 
2 Cor. vy. 14. Thus are we drawn and held by the bonds of love. Sense of 
God’s love to us will make us not ashamed either of our hope in him or our 
sufferings for him. 


It is the gracious work of 


the ungodly,” to heighten the contrast here and in verse 7, where he 
speaks of “a good man.” 

v. 8. “‘Commendeth :” or, rather, “gives proof of,” “ establishes,”’ 
“Yet sinners” stands in contrast to the “now justified” of verse 9. 

v. 9, 10. ‘Much more:”, St. Paul argues from the greater to the 
less here, as in chap. viii. 32. “By his blood:” the preposition is 
“in” (‘in his blood”’), and expresses, says Dr. Vaughan, the idea of 
eur justification or absolution having been, as it were, contained in 
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the blood, the outpoured life-blood of Christ. ‘We shall be saved :” 
the salvation here spoken of is from “wrath”—literally, “the wrath ;” 
i.e., “the wrath to come,” as 1 1 Thess. i. 10, “ By his life:” here, 
too, the preposition is ‘“in;” “we shall be saved in his life; for he 
is our life.” (Compare John xiv. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11.) 

v. 1l. “We have now received:” “now” in contrast with the 
future glory spoken of in verse 2, and the future salvation (verse 9), 
“ Received ;” a single act, probably referring to the individual appro- 
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6 For when we were yet without strength, in due 
time Christ died for the ungodly. 7 For scarcely 
for a righteous man will one die: yet peradventure 
for a good man some would even dare to die. 8 But 
God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 9 Much 
more then, being now justified by his blood, we shall 
be saved from wrath through him. 10 For if, when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life. 11 And not only so, but 
we also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom we have now received the atonement. 12 
Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned: 13 (For until the law sin 
was in the world: but sin is not imputed when there 
is no law. 14 Nevertheless death reigned from Adam 
to Moses, even over them that had not sinned after 
tlie similitude of Adam’s transgression, who is the 
figure of him that was to come. 15 But not as the 
offence, so also is the free gift. For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, much more the grace 
of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, 
Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. 16 And 
not as zt was by one that sinned, so is the gift : for the 
judgment was by one to condemnation, but the free 
gift 7s of many offences unto justification. 17 For if 
by one man’s offence death reigned by one; much 
more they which receive abundance of grace and of 
the gift of righteousness shall reign in life by one, 
Jesus Christ.) 18 Therefore as by the offence of one 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation; even 
so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon 
all men unto justification of life. 19 For as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of one shall many be made righteous. 
20 Moreover the law entered, that the offence might 
abound. But where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound: 21 hat as sin hath reigned unto 
death, even so might grace reign through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The apostle here describes the fountain and foundation of justification, laid in 
the death of the Lord Jesus. ‘The streams are very sweet, but if you run them 
up to the spring-head, you will find it to be Christ’s dying for us; it is in the 
precious stream of Christ’s blood that all these privileges come flowing to us; 
and therefore he enlarges upon this instance of the love of God which is shed 
abroad. Three things he takes notice of for the explication and illustration of 
this doctrine: 1. The persons he died for, ver. 6—8. 2. The precious fruits 
of his death, ver. 9—11. 3. The parallel he runs between the communication of 
sin and death by the first Adam and of righteousness and life by the second 
Adam, ver. 12, to the end. 

First. The character we were under when Christ died for us. 

1. “ We were without strength,” ver. 6; in a sad condition; and, which is 
worse, altogether unable to help ourselves out of that condition—lost, and no 
visible way open for our recovery; our condition deplorable, and in a manner 
desperate ; and therefore our salvation is here said to come “in due time.” God’s 
time to help and save is when those that are to be saved are without strength, 
that his own power and grace may be the more magnified, Deu. xxxii. 36. It is 
the manner of God to help at a dead lift. 

2. He “died for the ungodly;” not only helpless creatures, and therefore 
likely to perish, but guilty sin ul creatures, and therefore deserving to perish; 
not only mean and worthless, but vile and obnoxious, unworthy of such fayour 
with the holy God. Being ungodly, they had need of one to die for them, to 
satisfy for guilt, and to bring in arighteousness. This he illustrates (ver. 7, 8,) 
as an unparalleled instance of love; herein God’s thoughts and ways were 
above ours: compare Jno. xv. 13, 14, “ Greater love has no man.” ist, One 
would hardly die for a righteous man, that is, an innocent man, one that is 
unjustly condemned; every body will pity such a one, but few will put such a 
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value upon his life as either to hazard, or much less to deposit, their ow: in his 
stead. 2nd. It may be, one might perhaps be persuaded to die for a good man, 
that is, a useful man, who is more than barely a righteous man. Many that are 
good themselves yet do but little good to @thers; but those that are useful 
commonly get themselves well-beloved, and meet with some that in a case 
of necessity would venture to be their dvtivxoi,—‘ would engage life for life,’ 
would be their bail, body for body. Paul was, in this sense, a very good man, 
one that was very useful, and he met with some that for his life laid down their 
own necks, ch. xvi. 4; and yet observe how he qualifies this: it is but some 


| that would do so, and it is a daring act if they do it,—it must be some bold 


venturing soul; and, after all, it is but a peradventure, 3rd. But Christ died 
for sinners, ver. 8, neither righteous nor good; not only such as were useless 
but such as were guilty and obnoxious; not only such as there would be no loss 
of should they perish, but such whose destruction would greatly redound to 
the glory of God’s justice, being malefactors and criminals that ought to die. 
Some think he alludes to a common distinction the Jews had of their people 
into opts — ‘righteous,’ oxnon—‘ merciful’ (compare Jsa. lvii. 1), and ow 
—‘wicked’ Now herein “God commended his love,” not only proved or evi- 
denced his love, (he might have done that at a cheaper rate,) but magnified it 
and made it illustrious. This circumstance did greatly magnify and advance 
his love, not only put it past dispute, but rendered it the object of the greatest 
wonder and admiration; ‘ Now my creatures shall see that [ love them, I will 

ive them such an instance of it as shall be without parallel.’ “Commendeth 

is love,” as merchants commend their goods when they would put them off. 
This commending of his love was in order to the shedding abroad of his love in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost. He evinces his love in the most winning, affect- 
ing, endearing way imaginable. “ While we were yet sinners,” implying that 
we were not to be always sinners, there should be a change wrought; for he 
died to save us, not in our sins, but from our sins; but we were yet sinners 
when he died for us. 4th. Nay, which is more, “ we were enemies,” ver. 10; 
not only malefactors, but traitors and rebels, in arms against the government 3 
the worst kind of malefactors, and of all malefactors the most obnoxious. The 
carnal mind is not only an enemy to God, but enmity itself, ch. viii. 7; Col. i. 21. 
This enmity is a mutual enmity; God loathing the sinner and the sinner loath- 
ing God, Zec. xi. 8; and that for such as these Christ should die is such a 


| mystery, such a paradox, such an unprecedented instance of love, that it may 


well be our business to eternity to adore and wonder at it. This is a com- 
mendation of love indeed. Justly might he who had thus loved us make it 
one of the laws of his kingdom that we should love our enemies. 

Secondly. The precious fruits of his death. 

1, Justification and reconciliation are the first and primary fruit of the death 
of Christ; “ We are justified by his blood, ver. 9; reconciled by his death,” 
ver. 10. Sin is pardoned, the sinner accepted as righteous, the quarrel taken up, 
the enmity slain, an end made of iniquity, and an everlasting righteousness 
brought in. This is done, that is, Christ has done all that was requisite on his 
part to be done in order hereunto, and, immediately upon our believing we are 
actually put into a state of justification and reconciliation. “ Justified by his 
blood.” Our justification is ascribed to the blood of Christ, because “ without 
blood there is no remission,” Heb. ix. 22. “ The blood is the life,” and that must 
go to Make atonement. In all the propitiatory sacrifices, the sprinkling of the 
blood was of the essence of the sacrifice. 1t was “the blood that made an 
atonement for the soul,” Lev. xvii. 11. 

2. Hence results salvation from wrath; “Saved from wrath,” (ver. 9,) “saved 
by his life,” ver. 10. When that which hinders our salvation is taken away, the 
salvation must needs follow. Nay, the argument holds very strongly; if God 
justified and reconciled us when we were enemies, and put himself to so much 
charge to do it, much more will he save us when we are Justified and reconciled. 
He that has done the greater, which is of enemies to make us friends, will cer- 
tainly do the less, which is when we are friends to use us friendly and to be kind 
to us; and therefore the apostle, once and again, speaks of it with a “ much more.” 
He that hath digged so deep to lay the foundation will no doubt build upon that 
foundation. “ We shall be saved from wrath,” from hell and damnation. It is 
the wrath of God that is the fire of hell; “the wrath to come,” so it is called, 
1 Thes.i.10. The final justification and absolution of believers at the great day, 
together with the fitting and preparing of them for it, are the salvation from 
wrath here spoken of; it is the perfecting of the work of grace. “ Reconciled by 
his death, saved by his life.” is life here spoken of is not to be understood of 
his life in the flesh, but his life in heaven, that life which ensued after his death: 
compare ch, xiv. 9; “ He was dead, and 1s alive,” Jtev. i. 18, We are reconciled 
by Christ humbled, we are saved by Christ exalted. The dying Jesus laid the 
foundation, in satisfying for sin, and slaying the enmity, and so making us 
salyable; thus is the partition wall broken down, atonement made, and the 
attainder reversed; but it is the living Jesus that perfects the work; “he lives 
to make intercession,” Heb. vii. 25. It is Christ, in his exaltation, that by his 
word and Spirit effectually calls, and changes, and reconciles us to God, is our 
Advocate with the Father, and so completes and consummates our salvation : 
compare ch, iv. 25; viii. 34. Christ dying was the testator, who bequeathed us 
the legacy; but Christ living is the executor, who pays it. Now the arguing 
is yery strong. He that puts himself to the charge of purchasing our salvation 
will not decline the trouble of applying it. 

(The death of a crueified Saviour, when beheld under such a view, is the firm 
stepping-stone to confidence in a risen Saviour. You may learn from it, that 
his desire and your salvation are most thoroughly at one. Of his good-will to 
have you into heaven he has given the strongest pledge and demonstration, by 
consecrating, with his own blood, a way of access, through which sinners may 
draw nigh; and now that, as our forerunner, he is already there—now that he 
has gone up again to the place from which he arose—now that, to the very place 
which he left to die, and that, that the barrier to its entrance from our world 
may be moved away, he has ascended alive and in glory, without another death 
to endure, for death has no more the dominion over him—will ever he do any 
thing to close that entrance which it has cost him so much to open 2 Will he 
thus throw away the toil and the travail of his own soul, and reduce to impotency 
that apparatus of reconciliation which he himself has reared, and at an expense 
too, equal to the penance of many millions i miey ys eternity? What he died to 
begin will he not now live to carry forward, and will not the love which could 
force a way through the grave to its accomplishments—now that it has reached 
the summit of triumph and of elevation which he at present occupies, burst forth 
and around the field of that mighty Snieriniee, which was begun in deepest 
suffering, and will end in full and finished glory ?—C,] _ ' 

3. All this produces, as a farther privilege, our joy in God, ver. 11. God is 
now so far from being a terror to us that he is our Joy, and our hope in the any 
of evil, Jer. xvii. 17; we are reconciled and saved from wrath. Iniquity, blesse 
be God, shall not be our ruin; and not only so, there is more in it yet, a con- 
stant stream of favours. We not only go to heaven, but go to heaven trium- 
phantly ; not only get into the harbour, but come in with full sail ; “ We joy in 
God,” not only saved from his wrath but solacing ourselves in his love, and 
this * through Jesus Christ,” who is the Alpha and the Omega, the foundation 
stone and the top stone of all our comforts and hopes, not only our salvation, 
but our strength and our song; and all this (which he repeats as a string he 


priation of the atonement, or reconciliation. ‘We have now received 
our reconciliation.” 

v. 12—19. ‘These verses trace the parallel between Christ and 
Adam. In it both likenesses and contrasts appear. “Christ, like 
Adam, has become the head and ancestor of a whole race, who are 
involved in the consequences of his act. Most unlike, indeed, are the 
two cases: the one an act of transgression, involving judgment and 


death; the other of obedience, leading to acceptanee and life.” 


v. 17. “Reigned by one... . in life by one:” translate not 
“one,” but “the one;” so in verse 19. ‘I'he one and the many are 
contrasted. . 

yv. 18. The words “judgment came” and “free gift came” are not 
in the original, but are supplied from verse 16. Alford supplies “the 
issue was ” in both cases. 

v. 21. “Unto death:” rather, “in death.” Sin was the sovereign, 
death the kingdom over which sin reigned. ; 
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loved to be harping upon) by virtue of the atonement, for by him we Christians, 
we believers, have now, now in gospel times, or now in this life, “received the 
atonement,” which was typified by the sacrifices under the law, and is an 
earnest of our happiness in heaven. True believers do by Jesus Christ receive 
the atonement. Receiving the atonement is our actual reconciliation to God in 
justification, grounded upon Christ’s satisfaction. ‘To receive the atonement is, 
Ist. To give our consent to the atonement, approving of, and agreeing to, those 
methods which Infinite Wisdom has taken of saving a guilty world by the blood 
of a crucified Jesus, being willing and glad to be saved in a gospel way and upon 
gospel terms. 2nd. To take the comfort of the atonement, which is the fountain 
and the foundation of our joy in God. Now we joy in God, now we do indeed 
receive the atonement, kavxwuevor,— ‘glorying’ in it. God hath received the 
atonement, Mat. iii. 17; xvii. 5; xxviii. 2; if we but receive it the work is done. 

Thirdly. The parallel that the apostle runs between the communication of 
sin and death by the first Adam and of righteousness and life by the second 
Adam (ver. 12, to the end), which not only illustrates the truth he is discoursing 
of, but tends very much to the commending of the love of God and the comfort- 
ing of the hearts of true believers, in shewing a correspondence between our 
falland ourrecovery, and not orly a like, but a much greater power in the second 
Adam to make us happy, than there was in the first to make us miserable. Now, 
for the opening of this observe, f 

1. A general truth laid down as the foundation of his discourse, that Adam 
was a type of Christ; ver. 14, “Who is the figure of him that was to come;” 
Christ is therefore called the last Adam, 1 Cor. xv. 45: compare ver. 22. In 
this Adam was a type of Christ, that in the vovenant transactions that were 
between God and him, and in the consequent events of those transactions, Adam 
was a public person. God dealt with Adam, and Adam acted, as such a one, 
as a common father and factor, root and representative, of and for all his pos- 
terity; so that what he did in that station, as agent for us, we may be said to 
have done in him, and what was done to him may be said to have been done to 
usin him. ‘Thus Jesus Christ, the Mediator, acted as a public person, the head 
of all the elect, dealt with God for them, as their father, factor, root, and 
representative—died for them, rose for them, entered within the veil for them, 
did all for them. When Adam failed, we failed with him; when Christ_per- 
formed, he performed for us. Thus was Adam timoc rot wédAnvr0s,—* the figure 
of him that was to come,” to come to repair that breach which Adam had made. 

[The word translated “figure” means properly a print, or impression of any 
thing, Jno. xx. 25, where it is used of the print of the nails; then more 
generally an image, model, likeness, type. The simple meaning is, that Adam 
was like Christ, him that was to come, that is, the Messiah, who is called the 
second Adam, | Cor. xv. 45; and, from the fact that he had been long expected, 
“He that was to come,” Mat. xi. 3. The point of resemblance between Adam 
and Christ is to be gathered from the context. It is this: each stood as the 
head and representative of all connected with them. ay the offence of the one 
all connected with him are subject to death; and by the righteousness of the 
other all connected with him are justified and saved.—H. 

2. A more particular explication of the parallel, in which observe, 

Ist. How Adam as a public person, communicated sin and death to all his 
posterity ; ver. 12, “ By one man sin entered.” We see the world under a deluge 
of sin and death, full of iniquities and full of calamities. Now, it ig.worth 
while to inquire what is the spring that feeds it, and you will find it to be the 
general corruption of nature; and at what gap it entered, and you will find it 
to have been Adam’s first sin. It was by one man, and he the first man, (for if 
any had been before him they would have been free,) that one man from whom 
as from the root, we all spring. First. By him sin entered. When God pro- 
nounced all very good, Gen. i. 31, there was no sin in the world; it was when 
Adam ate forbidden fruit that sin made its entry. Sin had before entered into 
the world of angels, when many of them revolted from their allegiance, and left 
their first estate; but it never entered into the world of mankind till Adam 
sinned. Then it entered as an enemy, to kill and destroy, as a thief, to rob and 
despoil; and a dismal entry it was. Then entered the guilt of Adam’s sin 
imputed to posterity, and a general corruption and depravedness of nature. 
*Ep’ @,—“for that,” (so we read it,) rather ‘in whom, all have sinned.’ Sin 
entered into the world by Adam, for in him we all sinned. As, 1 Cur. xv. 22, 
“in Adam all die,” so here, “in bim all have sinned ;” for it is agreeable to 
the law of all nations that the acts of a public person be accounted theirs whom 
they represent; and what a whole body does every member of the same body 
may be said to do. Now Adam acted thus as a public person, by the sovereign 
ordination and appointment of God, and yet that founded upon a natural 
necessity; for God, as the Author of nature, had made this the law of nature, 
that man should beget in his own likeness, and so the other creatures. In 
Adam, therefore, as in a common receptacle, the whole nature of man was 
reposited, from him to flow down in a channel to his posterity; for all mankind 
are made of one blood, Acts xvii. 26, so that according as this nature proves 
through his standing or falling, before he puts it out of his hands, accordingly 
it is propagated from him. Adam therefore sinning and falling, the nature 
became guilty and corrupt, and is so derived. Thus in him all have sinned. 
Secondly. “ Death by sin,” for death is the wages of sin. Sin, when it is finished, 
brings forth death. When sin came, of course death came with it. Death is 
here put for all that misery which is the due desert of sin, temporal, spiritual, 
eternal death. If Adam had not sinned, he had not died; the threatening was, 
“In the day thou eatest thou shalt surely die,” Gen. ii.17. Thirdly. “So death 
passed,” that is, a sentence of death was passed, as upon a criminal, 47Adev,— 

passed through’ all men, as an infectious disease passes through a town, so 
that none escape it. It is the universal fate, without exception: death passes 
upon all, There are common calamities incident to human life which do abund- 
antly prove this. “ Death reigned,” ver. 14. He speaks of death as a mighty 

rince, and his monarchy the most absolute, universal, and lasting monarchy. 

one are exempted from its sceptre; it is a monarchy that will survive all other 
earthly rule, authority, and power, for it is the last enemy, 1 Cor. xv. 26. Those 
sons of Belial that will be subject to no other rule cannot avoid being subject to 
this. Now all this we may thank Adam for; from him sin and death descend. 
Well may we say, as that good man, observing the change that a fit of sickness 
had made in his countenance, ‘O Adam! what hast thou done?’ 

Farther, to clear this, he shews that sin did not commence with the law of 
Moses, but was in the world until, or before, that law; therefore that law 
of Moses is not the only rule of life, for there was a rule, and that rule was 
transgressed, before the law was given. It likewise intimates that we cannot 
be justified by our obedience to the law of Moses, any more than we were con- 
aemned by and for our disobedience to it. Sin was in the world before the law; 
witness Cain's murder, the apostacy of the old world, the wickedness of Sodom, 
His inference hence is, Therefore there was a law; for “sin is not imputed 
where there is no law.” Original sin is a want of conformity to, and actual sin 
Is a transgression of, the law of God: therefore all were under some law. His 
proof of it is, “ Death reigned from Adam to Moses,” ver. 14. It is certain that 
death could not have reigned if sin had not set up the throne for him. This 
proves that sin was in the world before the law, and original sin, for death 
reigned over those that had not sinned any actual sin, “that had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression,” never sinned in their own persons 
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as Adam did—which is to be understood of infants, that were never guilty of 
actual sin, and yet died, because Adam’s sin was imputed to them. This reign 
of death seems especially to refer to those violent and extraordinary jndpaneeg 
which were long before Moses, as the deluge, and the destruction of Sodom, 
which involved infants. It is a great proof of original sin that little children. 
who were never guilty of any actual transgression, are yet liable to very terrible 
diseases, casualties, and deaths, which could by no means be reconciled with the 
justice and righteousness of God if they were not chargeable with guilt. : 

fthe simple doctrine and argument of the apostle is, that there are penal evils 
which come upon men antecedently to any transgressions of their own; and, as 
the infliction of these evils implies a violation of law, it follows that they are 
regarded and treated as sinners on the ground of the disobedience of another. 
In other words, that it was by the offence of one man that judgment came on 
all men to condemnation. It 1s of course not implied in this statement or argu- 
ment, that men are not now, or were not from Adam to Moses, punishable for 
their own sins, but simply that they are subject to penal evils which cannot be 
accounted for on the ground of their personal transgressions. This. statement, 
which contains the whole doctrine of imputation, is so obviously contained in 
the argument of the apostle, and stands out so conspicuously in the Bible, and 
is so fully established by the history of the world, that it is frequently and freely 
admitted by the great majority of commentators.—H.] 

2nd. How, in correspondence to this, Christ, as a public person, communi- 
cates righteousness and life to all true believers, who are his spiritual seed. 
And in this he shews not only wherein the resemblance holds, but ex abundanti, 
wherein the communication of grace and love by Christ ‘goes beyond’ the com- 
munication of guilt and wrath by Adam. Observe, 

First. Wherein the resemblance holds. This is laid down most fully, ver. 18, 19. 

Ist. ‘‘ By the offence and disobedience of one many were made sinners, and judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation.” Here observe, (1.) That Adam’s sin 
was disobedience, disobedience to a plain and express command; and it was a 
command of trial. ‘The thing he did was therefore evil because it was forbidden, 
and not otherwise; but this opened the door to other sins, though itself seem- 
ingly small. (2.) That the malignity and poison of sin are very strong and 
spreading, else the guilt of Adam’s sin would not have reached so far, nor 
have been so deep and long a stream. Who would think there should be so 
much evil in sin? (3.) That by Adam’s sin many are made sinners: many, that 
is, all his posterity; said tou be many, in opposition to the one that offended. 
“Made sinners,” kateotabnoav. It denotes the making of us such by a judicial act: 
we were cast as sinners by due course of law. (4.) That judgment is come to 
condemnation upon all those that by Adam’s disobedience were made sinners. 
Being convicted, we are condemned. All the rave of mankind lie under a sen- 
tence, like an attainder upon a family. ‘There is judgment given and recorded 
against us in the court of heaven; and, if the judgment be not reversed, we are 
likely to sink under it to eternity, 

ry) In like manner, “by the fe ene pases and obedience of one” (and that 
one is Jesus Christ, the second Adam) “are many made righteous,” and so “the 
free gift comes upon all,” It is observable how the apostle ineulcates this 
truth, and repeats it again and again, as a truth of very great consequence. 
Here observe, (1.) The nature of Christ’s i lal the py yore ow it is brought in; 
it is by his obedience. ‘The disobedience of the first Adam ruined us, the obe- 
dience of the second Adam saves us,—his obedience to the law of mediation, 
which was that he should fulfil all righteousness, and then make his soul an 
offering for sin. By his obedience to this law he wrought out a EE Heb oe 
for us, satisfied God’s justice, and so made a way for us into his favour, 
(2.) The fruit of it. (Ist.) There is a “free gift come upon all men,” thar is. 
it is made and offered promiscuously to all. The salvation wrought is a com- 
mon salvation; the proposals are general, the tender free; whoever will may 
come, and take of these waters of life. This free gift is to all believers, upon 
their believing, “unto justification of life.” It is not only a jceteer oe that 
frees from death, but that entitles to life. (2nd.) “ Many shall be made right, 
eous ”"—many compared with one, or as many as bolas to the election of grace, 
which, though but a few as they are scattered up and down in the world, yet 
will be a great many were they come all together. Katactaéycovra:,— they shalt 
be constituted’ righteous, as by letters patent. Now the antithesis between 
these two, our ruin by Adam and our recovery by Christ, is obvious enough, 

Secondly. Wherein the communication of ay and love by Christ goes 
beyond the communication of guilt and wrath by Adam; and this he shews, 
ver. 15—17. It is designed for the nepal at jon ot the riches of Christ’s love, 
and for the comfort and encouragement of believers, who, considering what 
a wound Adam’s sin has made, might begin to despair of a proportionable 
remedy. His expressions are a little intricate, but this he seems to intend. 
ist. If guilt and wrath be communicated, much more shall grace and love; for 
it is agreeable to the idea we have of the Divine goodness to suppose that he 
stigald be more ready to save upon an imputed righteousness than to condemn 
upon an imputed guilt ; “ Much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace.” 
God’s goodness is, of all his attributes, in a special manner his glory, and it is 
that grace that is the root, (his favour to us in Christ,) and the gift is by grace. 
We know that God is rather inclined to shew mercy; punishing is his strange 
work. 2nd. If there was so much power and efticacy, as it seems there was, in 
the sin of a man, who was of the earth, earthy, to condemn us, much more are 
there power and efficacy in the righteousness and grace of Christ, who is the 
Lord from heaven pedpae | and save us. The one man that saves us is Jesus 
Christ. Surely Adam could not propagate so strong a poison, but Jesus Christ 
could propagate as strong an antidote, and much stronger. 3rd. It is but the 
guilt of one single offence of Adam’s that is laid to our charge; “ The judgment 
was” ¢& évos eis Katakpysa “by one,” that is, by one offence, ver. 16, 17, margin, 
But from Jesus Christ we receive and derive an “abundance of grace, and of 
the gift of righteousness.” The stream of grace and righteousness is deeper 
and broader than the stream of guilt ; for this righteousness does not only take 
away the guilt of that one offence, but of many other_otfences, even of all. 
God in Christ forgives all trespasses, Col. ii. 13. 4th. By Adam’s sin “death 
reigned;” but by Christ’s righteousness there is not only a period put to the 
reign of death, but believers are preferred to “reign in life,” ver. 17. In and 
by the righteousness of Christ we have not only a charter of pardon, but a 
patent of honour, are not only freed from our chains, but, like Joseph, advanced 
to the second chariot, and made unto our God kings and priests—not only 
Rages pe but preferred. See this observed, Rev. i. 5, 6; v. 9, 10. We are 


y Christ and his righteousness entitled to, and instated in, more and greater 


privileges than we lost by the offence of Adam. The plaister is wider than the 
wound, and more healing than the wound is killing. 

(The words “righteousness unto eternal life” should not be separated by a 
comma, as is commonly done in our Bibles. And the word translated righteous- 
ness should be rendered justification, as appears by a comparison with the 
preceding verses. ‘‘ Justification unto eternal life” is the same with the “justi- 
tication of life,” in ver. 18; both expressions mean ‘that justification which is 
connected with eternal life.’ It will be remarked, that these words answer to 
the death spoken of in the preceding clause. As death is the conseyuence and 


‘| attendant of sin, so the justitication of life is the consequence and attendant ot 


the grace of the Gospel. “ By Jesus Christ our Lord.” To him, and him alone, 


_ vi, 1. The design of the chapter is to show the moral effects of 
justification by faith. The gratuitous acceptance of man apart from 
works might appear to sanction a continuance in sin, since the 
increase of sin would be the magnifying of grace. (Compare chap. 
v. 20.) This difficulty St. Paul meets by showing that life in Curist 
is death to sin. 

vi. 2. “'I'hat are dead to sin:” render “died.” The reference is to 
@ particnlar time—viz., when Christ died. The Christian is reckoned 

632 


to have passed through death to life (compare chap. v. 11); to be 
one with Christ, crucified with him. (Compare 2 Cor. v. 15; Gal. 
ii. 20; Col. iii. 3.) Alford refers the time when this took place to the 
time of baptism. This, it is true, was with the converted heathen 
the moment of personal acknowledgment and appropriation of it, as 
indicated in verses 3, 4; but this derives its force from the death of 

Christ. ; 
vi. 4. “Buried:” if baptised into Christ’s death, our baptism was 
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do we owe it that the reign of sin and death has not produced universal.and per- 
petual desolation. He has brought deliverance from both, and introduction into 
eternal life. ‘Grace much more abounds than sin.’ 1, Because we have reason to 
believe, taking into view those who die in infancy, and the probable future state 
of the church, that the number of the saved will greatly exceed that of the lost. 
2. Because Christ does far more than merely repair the evils of sin. He not 
only delivers us from its power and penalty, but exalts our natures and persons 
to a state to which we have no reason to suppose they would otherwise ever 
have attained. 3. Through the redeemed church is to be manifested, in ages 
to come, to principalities and powers, the manifold wisdom of God. ‘The results 
of redemption no tongue can tell, no heart conceive.—In the meantime we 
should open our hearts to the large prospects of purity and blessedness pre- 
sented in the Gospel; the victory of grace over sin and death, which is to be 
consummated in the triumph of true religion, and in the eternal salvation of 
those multitudes, out of every tribe and kindred, which no man can number, 
ver. 21.—/1. 

Fourthly. In the last two verses the apostle seems to anticipate an objection 
which is expressed, Gal. iii. 19, ““ Wherefore then serveth the law?” Answer, 
1. “The law entered that the offence might abound.” Not to make sin to 
abound the more in itself, otherwise than as sin takes occasion by the com- 
mandment, but to discover the abounding sinfulness of it. The glass discovers the 
spots, but does not cause them. hen the commandment came into the world 
sin revived, as the letting of a clearer light into a room discovers the dust and 
filth which were there before, but were not seen. It was like the searching 
of a wound, which is necessary to the cure. “The offence,” 16 rapamtwua,— 
‘that offence,’ the sin of Adam, the extending of the guilt of it to us, and the 
effect of the corruption in us, are the abounding of that offence which appeared 
upon the entry of the law. 2. “That grace might much more abound;” that 
the terrors of the law might make gospel comforts so much the sweeter. Sin 
abounded among the Jews; and, to those of them that were converted to the 
faith of Christ, did not grace much more abound in the remitting of so much 
guilt and the subduing of so much corruption? The greater the strength of the 
enemy, the greater the honour of the conqueror. This abounding of grace he 
illustrates, ver. 21. As the reign of a tyrant and oppressor is a foil to set off 
the succeeding reign of a just and gentle prince and to make it the more illus- 
trious, so doth the reign of sin set off the reign of grace. “Sin reigned unto 
death ;” it was a cruel, bloody reign. But grace reigns to life, eternal life, and 
this through righteousness, righteousness imputed to us for justification, im- 
planted in us for sanctification ; and both “ by Jesus Christ our Lord,” through 
the power and efficacy of Christ, the great prophet, priest, and king, of his church. 

(This chapter is a most precious portion of Divine revelation. It brings into 
view the amazing evils which have resulted from the apostacy. The apostle 
does not attempt to deny or palliate those evils; he admits them fully ; admits 
them in their deepest, widest, most melancholy extent; just as the physician 
admits the extent and ravages of disease which he hopes to cure. At the same 
time, Christianity is not responsible for those evils. It did not introduce 
them. It finds them in existence, as a matter of sober and melancholy fact 
pertaining to all the race. Christianity is no more answerable for the intro- 
duction and extent of sin than the science of medicine is responsible for the 
introduction and extent of disease. Like that science, it finds a state of wide- 
spread evils in existence; and, like that science, it is strictly a remedial system. 
——Christianity proposes a remedy; and it is permitted to the Christian to 
rejoice that the remedy is ample to meet all the evils; that it is just fitted to 
recover our alienated world; and that it is destined yet to raise the race up 
to life, and peace, and heaven. In the provisions of that scheme we may and 
should triumph; and on the same principle as we may rejoice in the triumph 
of medicine over disease so may we triumph in the ascendancy of the Christian 
plan over ali the evils of the fall. And while Christians thus rejoice, the infidel, 
the deist, the pagan, and the scoffer shall contend with these evils which their 
systems cannot alleviate or remove, and sink under the chilly reign of sin and 
death; just as men pant, and struggle, and expire under the visitations of dis- 
ease, because they will not apply the proper remedies of medicine, but choose 
rather to leave themselves to its unchecked ravages, or to use all the nostrums 
pkey in a vain attempt to arrest evils which are coming upon them.— 


CHAPTER VI. 


The apostle having at large asserted, opened, and proved, the great doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, for fear lest any should suck poison out of that sweet flower, and turn 
that grace of God into wantonness and licentiousness, he, with a like zeal, copiousness 
of expression, and cogency of argument, presses the absolute necessity of sanctification 
and a holy life, as the inseparable fruit and companion of justification; for, wherever 
Jesus Christ is made of God unto any soul righteousness, he is made of God unto that 
soul sanctification, 1 Cor. i. 30. The water and the blood came streaming together out 


of the pierced side of the dying Jesus. And what God hath thus joined together let not 
us dare to put asunder. : 


~<jy- HAT shall we say then? 
=< Shall we continue in sin, that 
gc)) grace may abound? 2 God 

{ forbid. How shall we, that 
are dead to sin, live any 
longer theren? 3 Know 
ye not, that so many of us 
as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ were baptized into 
his death? 4 Therefore we 
are buried with him by baptism into death: that like 
as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness 
of life. 5 For if we have been planted together in 
the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the hke- 
ness of his resurrection: 6 Knowing this, that our 
old man is crucified with Aim, that the body of sin 
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| might be destroyed, that henceforth we shouid not 


serve sin. 7 For he that is dead is freed from sin. 
8 Now if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we 
shall also live with him: 9 Knowing that Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no more; death 
hath no more dominion over him. 10 For in that 
he died, he died unto sin once: but in that he liveth, 
he liveth unto God. 11 Likewise reckon ye also 
yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 12 Let not 
sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof. 13 Neither yield 
ye your members as instruments of unrighteousness 
unto sin: but yield yourselves unto God, as those 
that are alive from the dead, and your members as 
instruments of righteousness unto God. 14 For sin 
shall not have dominion over you: for ye are not 
under the law, but under grace. 15 What then? 
shall we sin, because we are not under the law, but 
under grace? God forbid. 16 Know ye not, that 
to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his 
servants ye are to whom ye obey; whether of sin 
unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness ? 
17 But God be thanked, that ye were the servants 
of sin, but ye have obeyed from the heart that form 
of doctrine which was delivered you. 18 Being then 
made free from sin, ye became the servants of right- 
eousness. 19 I speak after the manner of men be- 
cause of the infirmity of your flesh: for as ye have 
yielded your members servants to uncleanness and to 
iniquity unto iniquity ; even so new yield your mem- 
bers servants to righteousness unto holiness. 20 For 
when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from 
righteousness. 21 What fruit had ye then in those 
things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the end of 
those things zs death. 22 But now being made free 
from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your 
fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life. 
23 For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
The apostle’s transition, which joins this discourse with the former, is 
observable: “ What shall we say then? ” ver. 1. What use shall we make of 
this sweet and comfortable doctrine? Shall we do evil that good may come. 
as some say we do? ch. iii. 8. “Shall we continue in sin that grace may 
abound?” Shall we hence take encouragement to sin with so much the more 
boldness, because the more sin we commit the more will the grace of God be 
magnified in our pardon? Is this a use to be made of it? No; it is an abuse, 
and the apostle startles at the thought of it, ver. 2, “God forbid;” far be it 
from us to think such a thought. He entertains the objection as Christ did the 
devil’s blackest temptation ; Mat. iv. 10, ‘‘ Get thee hence, Satan.” Those 
opinions that give any countenance to sin, or open a door to practical immo- 
ralities, how specious and plausible soever they oa rendered, by the pretension 
of advancing free grace, are to be rejected with the greatest abhorrence: for 
the truth as it is in Jesus is a truth according to godliness, Jit. i. 1. The 
apostle is very full in pressing the necessity of holiness in this chapter, which 
may be reduced to two heads, His exhortations to holiness, which shew the 


nature of it; and his motives or arguments to enforce those exhortations, which 
show the necessity of it. 

First. For the first, we may hence observe the nature of sanctification, wnat 
it is, and wherein it consists. In general it has two things in it, mortification 
and vivification ; dying to sin and living to righteousness, elsewhere expressed 
by putting off the old man and putting on the new, ceasing to do evil and 
learning to do well. ou. 

1. Mortification ; putting off the old man. Several ways this is expressed: 
Ist. We must live no longer in sin, ver. 2; we must not be as we have been, 
nor do as we have done. ‘he time past of our life mus? suffice, 1 Pet. iv. 3. 
Though there are none that live without sin, yet, blessed be God, there are 
those that do not live in sin, do not live in it as their element, do not make a 
trade of it: this is to be sanctified. 2nd. The body of sin must be destroyed, 
ver.6. The corruption that dwelleth in us is the body of sin, consisting of 
many parts and members, as a body. This is the root to which the axe must 


a kind of burial, “a solemn act of consigning us to that death of 
Christ in which we are made one with him; and with this object, 
not that we might remain dead, but that we might rise with him 
from death, experience (even in this world) the power of his resur- 
rection, and live the life which we now live in the flesh as men who 
have already died and risen again. Compare Col. ii. 12, 13, iii, 1” 
(Dr. Vaughan). : 
' wi 6, “That the body of sin might be destroyed:” this strange 


expression must not be understood as equivalent to the whole of 
sin, but as describing the body as the sphere in which sin manifests 
itself. The apostle does not sanction the idea that the body, or 
material part, is the source of sin; this, the Scripture shows us, lies 
in the will: but the body is the agent through which sin in the will 
shows itself; hence we are constantly urged to bring this powerful 
agent into subjection to the new nature, that 1t may no longer be 
the slave of the old sinful disposition. (Compare Col. ii. 11, 12; 
693 
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be laid. We must not only cease from the acts of sin, (this may be done through ; 
the influence of outward restraints, or other inducements,) but we must get 
the vicious habits and inclinations weakened and destroyed ; not AL cast 
away the idols out of the sanctuary, but the idols of iniquity out of the heart. 
“ That henceforth we should not serve sin.” ‘The actual transgression 1s cer- 
tainly in a great measure prevented by the crucifying and killing of the original 
corruption. Destroy the body of sin, and then, though there should be 
Canaanites remaining in the land, yet the Israelites will not be slaves to them. 
It is the body of sin that sways the sceptre, wields the iron rod; destroy this, 
and the yoke is broken. The destruction of Eglon the tyrant is the deliverance 
of oppressed Israel from the Moabites. 3rd. We must “be dead indeed unto 
sin,” ver. 11; as the death of the oppressor is a release, so much more is the 
death of the oppressed, Job iii. 17, 18. Death brings a writ of ease to the 
weary. Thus must we be dead to sin; obey it, observe it, regard it, fulfil ite 
will no more than he that is dead doth his quondam taskmasters ; be as indif- 
ferent to the pleasures and delights of sin as a man that is dying is to his 
former diversions. He that is dead is separated from his former company, 
converse, business, enjoyments, employments, is not what he was, does not 
what he did, has not what he had. Death makes a mighty change; such a 
change doth sanctification make in the soul, it cuts off all correspondence with 
sin. 4th. Sin must not reign in our mortal bodies that we should obey it, ver. 125 
though sin may remain as an outlaw, though it may oppress as a tyrant, yet let 
it not reign asa king. Let it not make laws, nor preside in councils, nor com- 
mand the militia; let it not be uppermost in the soul, so as that we should obey 
it. Though we may be sometimes overtaken and overcome by it, yet let us 
never be obedient to it in the lusts thereof ; let not sinful lusts be a law to you 

to which you would yield a consenting obedience. “In the lusts thereof, 

év tats émbupiacs avtou, it refers to the body, not to sin. Sin lies very much in 
the gratifying of the body, and humouring that. And there is a reason implied 
in the phrase, “ your mortal body ;” because it is a mortal body, and hastening 
apace to the dust, therefore let not sin reign init. It was sin that made our 
bodies mortal; and therefore do not yield obedience to such an enemy. Sth. W e 
mast not yield our members as instruments of unrighteousness, ver. 13. The 
members of the body are made use of by the corrupt nature as tools, by which 
the wills of the flesh are fulfilled; but we must not consent to that abuse. The 
members of the body are fearfully and wonderfully made; it is a pity they 
should be the devil’s tools of unrighteousness unto sin, instruments of the 
sinful actions, according to the sinful dispositions. Unrighteousness is unto 
sin; the sinful acts confirm and strengthen the sinful habits,—one sin begets 
another, it is like the letting forth of water,—therefure leave it before it be 
meddled with. The members of the body may be tempted to be instruments 
of sin; but do not yield them to be so, do not consent to it. In the strength 
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of Christ resist the devil, and he will flee from you. This is one branch of 
sanctification, the mortification of sin. ‘ 

2. Vivification, or living to righteousness; and what is that? ist. It is to 
“walk in newness of life,” ver. 4. Newuess of life supposes newness of 
heart; for out of the heart are the issues of life, and there is no way to make 
the stream sweet but. by making the spring so. Walking, in Scripture, is put 
for the course and tenor of the conversation, which must be new. Walk by 
new rules towards new ends, from new principles. Make a new choice of the 
way. Choose new paths to walk in, new leaders to walk after, new companions 
to walk with. Old things should pass away, and all things become new. The 
man is what he was not, does what he did net. 2nd. It is to be “alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord,” ver. 11. To converse with God, to have 
a regard to him, a delight in him, a concern for him; the soul upon all occa- 
sions carried out towards him as towards an agreeable object, in which it takes 
a complacency: this,is to be alive to God. The love of God reigning in.the 
heart is the life of the soul towards God. Anima est ubi amat, non ubi animat, 
— ‘The soul is where it loves, rather than where it lives.’ It is to have the 
affections and desires alive towards God; or, living (our life in the flesh) unto 
God, to his honour and glory as our end, by his word and will as our rule; in 
all our ways:to acknowledge him, and to have our eyes ever towards him; this 
is to live unto God. “Through Jesus Christ our Lord;” Christ is our 
spiritual life, there is no living to God but through him. He is the Mediator ; 
thefe can be no comfortable receivings from God, not acceptable regards to 
God, but in and through Jesus Christ; no intercourse between sinful souls and 
a holy God, but by the mediation of the Lord Jesus. Through Christ as the 
author and maintainer of this life; through Christ as the head from whom 
we receive vital influence; through Christ as the root by which we derive sap 
and nourishment, and so live. In living to God, Christ is all in all. 3rd. It is to 
“ yield ourselves to God as those that are alive from the dead,” ver. 13. The very 
life and being of holiness lie in the dedication of ourselves to the Lord, giving our 
ownselves to the Lord, 2 Cor. viii. 5. ‘* Yield yourselves to him, not only as the 
conquered yields to the conqueror, because he can stand it out no longer; but 
as the wife yields herself. dhe husband, to whom her desire is, as the scholar 
pe himself to the teacher, the apprentice to his master, to be taught and ruled 

»y him. Not only yield your estates to him, but yield yourselves; nothing less 
than your whole selves ;’ rapacricate Eavtovs, accommodate vos ipsos Deo,—‘ac- 
commodate yourselves to God ;’ so Tremellius, from the Syriac. ‘ Not only submit 
to him, but comply with him; not only present yourselves to him once for all, 
but be always ready to serve him. Yield yourselves to him as wax to the seal, 
to take any impression ; to be, and have, and do, what he pleases.’ When Paul 
said, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Acts ix. 6, he was then yielded 
to God. “As those that are alive from the dead.” 'To yield a dead carcase to 
a living God is not to iplosss him, but to mock him: ‘ Yield yourselves as those 
that are alive and good for something, a living sacrifice, ch. xii. 1. The surest 
evidence of our spiritual life is the dedication of ourselves to God. It becomes 
those that are alive from the dead, (it may be understood of a death in law,) 
that are justified and delivered from death, to give themselves to him that 
hath so redeemed them. 

(“As those that are alive from the dead.” This clause, which is descriptive both 
of the state and character of believers, is evidently derived from the preceding 
representation of Christians as being dead with Christ unto sin, and living with 
him unte God. They are required to act as those who are partakers of the 
life of Christ; as those whom God has quickened and made to sit together in 
heavenly places with Christ Jesus, Eph. ii. 5,6. “And your members,” your 
faculties of mind and body, “as instruments of righteousness unto God.” This 
clause is simply explanatory of the former in same verse.—H.] 

4th. It is to yield “our members as instruments of righteousness to God.” 
The members of our bodies, when withdrawn from the service of sin, are not 
to lie idle, but to be made use of in the service of God. When the strong man 
armed is dispossessed, let him whose right it is divide the spoils. Though the 
powers and faculties of the soul be the immediate subjects of holiness and 
righteousness, yet the members of the body are to be instruments; the body 
must be always ready to serve the soul in the service of God. Thus, ver. 19, 

Yield your members servants to righteousness unto holiness.” Let them be 
under the conduct and at the command of the righteous law of God, and that 
principle of inherent righteousness which the Spirit, as a sanctifier, plants in 
the soul, “ Righteousness unto holiness,” which intimates growth, and pro- 
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gress, and ground obtained. As every sinful act confirms the sinful habit, and 
makes the nature more and more prone to sin, (hence the members of a natural 
man are here said to be “servants to iniquity unto iniquity ;” one sin makes 
the heart more disposed for another,) so every gracious act confirms the gra- 
cious habit. Serving righteousness is unto holiness; one duty fits us for 
lanother, and the more we do the more we may do for od. Or, serving 
righteousness, eis ayacuov,—‘ as an evidence of sanctification.’ , 
| Secondly. The motives or arguments here used to shew the necessity of 
; sanctification. ‘Chere is such an antipathy in our hearts by nature to holiness 
/that it is no easy matter to bring them to submit to it; it is the Spirit’s work, 
| who persuades by such inducements as these set home upon the soul. 2 

1, He argues from our sacramental conformity to Jesus Christ. Our baptism 
with the design and intention of it, carries in it a great reason why we 8 vould 
die to sin, and live to righteousness. Thus we must improve our baptism as a 
bridle of restraint to keep us in from sin, as a spur of constraint to quicken us 
to duty. Observe his reasoning. ; sere 

Ist. In general, we are “dead to sin;” that is, in profession and in obligation. 
Our baptism signifies our cutting off from the kingdom of sin. We profess to 
have no more to do with sin, e are dead to sin by a participation of virtue 
and power for the killing of it, and by our union with Christ and interest in 
him, in and by whom it is killed. All this is in vain if we persist in sin; we 
contradict a profession, violate an obligation, return to that to which we were 
dead, like walking ghosts, than which nothing is more unbecoming and absurd, 
For, ver. 7, “he that is dead is freed from sin;” that is, he that is dead to it is 
freed from the rule and dominion of it, as the servant that is dead is freed from 
his master, Job iii. 19. Now shall we be such fools as to return to that slavery 
from which we are discharged? When we are delivered out of Egypt, shall we 
talk of going back to it again ? 

{The expression, “ dead to sin,” which signifies justified from sin, ver. 7, has 
no reference whatever to the character of believers, as seems to be so generall 
understood, but exclusively to their state before God, as the ground An whidh 

their sanctification is secured. As justified persons they are dead to sin, bein, 
| delivered from its condemning power by the death of Christ, their head ant 
surety. In proof that this is the correct view of the subject, let it be observed 
that the whole of the apostle’s answer to the objection, from this 2nd verse to | 
the end of the 10th, with which he concludes it, rests not on the circumstance 
that sin is mortified in himself and those whom he is addressing, or that they 
are dead to any propensity to sin, but on the fact of their being one with Jesus 
Christ. They were united to Christ in his death, and consequently in his life. 
which was communicated to them by him who is “a quickening pirit”—and 
thus their walking in newness of life and their resurrection with him are 
secured. These ideas are exhibited in the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th verses. In 
the 7th verse, the reason of the whole is summed up; “for he who is dead” 
(with Christ) “is justified from sin;” and in the 8th verse, that which follows 
our being qustified from sin is stated, “If we be dead with Christ, we believe 
that we shall also live with him.” Finally, in the 9th and 10th verses, the 
apostle declares the consequence of Christ’s dying to sin to be, that he liveth 
unto God. The same effect in respect to the members must follow, as to the 
head with whom believers are one; and, therefore, he immediately proceeds 
to assure them, in the 14th verse, that sin shall not have dominion over them. 
The effect, then, of the doctrine of justification by grace, is the very reverse of 
giving not merely license, but even place to continue in sin. On the contrary. 
according to that doctrine, the power of God is engaged to secure a life t 
holiness. “ Freed from sin.” The original word, which is here translated freed, 
different from that rendered free in verses 18, 20, 22, is literally, justified. It 
occurs fifteen times in this epistle, and twenty-five times in other parts of the 
New Testament; and, except in this verse, and one other where it is translated 
righteous, is uniformly rendered by the word justified. Hence it appears, that, 
in this verse, as in all the other passages, its proper rendering ought to be 
retained, and not exchanged for the term “freed,” which has evidently been 
selected to convey a different sense. Retaining its proper translation in this 
place is absolutely necessary, in order clearly to perceive the great and 
cheering truth here announced, as well as to apprehend the full force of the 
apostle’s answer to the objection stated in the Ist verse. As to the phrase 
“ justified from sin,” we find the apostle expressing himself in the same manner, 
Acts xiii. 39, “ By him all that believe are Justified from all things, from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.”—R. H.] 

2nd. In particular being “ baptized into Jesus Christ, we were baptized into 

"ver. 3. We were baptized eis Xp.or6v—‘ unto Christ,’ as 1 Cor. x. 2, 

eis Mwoyv—Sunto Moses.’ Baptism binds us to Christ, it binds us apprentice 
to Christ as our teacher ; it is our allegiance to Christ as our Sovereign. Bap- 
tism is externa ansa Christi,—‘ the external handle of Christ ;’ by which Christ 
lays hold on men, and men offer themselves to Christ. Particularly, we were 
baptized into his death, into a participation of the privileges purchased by his 
death, and into an obligation both to comply with the design of his death, which 
was to redeem us from all iniquity, and to conform to the pattern of his death; 
that, as Christ died for sin, so we should die to sin. This was the profession 
and promise of our baptism, and we do not do well if we do not answer this 
profession, and make good this promise. , 

[“* Baptized into Jesus Christ.” By faith believers are made one with Christ ; 
they become members of his body. ‘This oneness is represented emblematicall 
by baptism. “ Baptized into his death.” In baptism, they are also re raged 
as dying with Christ. This rite, then, proceeds on the fact that they have died 
with him who bore their sins. Thus, the satisfaction rendered to the justice 
of God by him, is a satisfaction from them, as they are constituent parts of his 
body. The believer is one with Christ as truly as he was one with Adam—he 
dies with Christ as truly as he died with Adam. Christ’s righteousness is his 
as truly as Adam’s sin was his. By a Divine constitution, all Adam’s posterity 
are one with him, and so his first sin is really and truly theirs. By a similar 
Divine constitution, all Christ’s people are one with him, and his work is as 
truly theirs as if they had performed it, and his death as if they had suffered it. 
When it is said that Christians have died with Christ, there is no more figure 
than when it is said that they have died in Adam.—A. H. ‘ 

First. Our conformity, we repeat, to the death of Christ obliges us to die 
unto sin; thereby we know “the fellowship of his sufferings,” Phil. iii. 10. 
Thus we are here said to “be planted together in the likeness of his death,” 
ver. 53 Tw duowpar:, not only a conformity, but a conformation, as the engrafted 
stock is planted together into the likeness of the shoot, of the nature of which 
it doth participate. Planting is in order to life and fruitfulness; we are planted 
in the vintoyare in a likeness to Christ, which likeness we should evidence in 
sanctification. “ 

(“Planted together.” The word in the original, when it refers to trees, does 
not designate the operation of grafting, but tu planting them in the same place 

or bed. It signifies the closest union of any kind, as being incorporated, grow- 
ing together, united, joined with. The meaning then is, that as in baptism we 
have been exhibited as one with Christ in his death, so in due time we shull be 
contormed to him in the likeness of his resurrection.—R. H. , : 
Our creed concerning Jesus Christ is, among other things, that he was 
crucified, dead, and buried; now baptisin is.a sacramental conformity to him 
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1 Cor. ix. 27.) “Be destroyed:” this scarcely conveys the correct 
impression ; the expression rather signifies “be rendered powerless,” 
* yeduced to impotence.” 

vi. 7, “He that is dead:” rather, “he that died” hath been set 
free—i.e., judicially released from sin. The meaning seems to be 
that, as death cancels all legal claims, so the Christian, who has died 
with Christ, is out of the power of sin. 

vi. 10. ‘In that he died,” &c,: Alford renders, “For the death 
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that he died, he died unto sin once.” There. is a contrast between the 
death and the life of Christ; the death was unto sin, the life is unto 
God. Christ died to sin, not in the sense in which we die to sin, 
as signifying that his personal work with respect to sin ceased wi 
his death. The efforts of the tempter, the contradiction of sinners, 
were at an end; or, better still, because more consistent with the 

passage, sin needed no more atonement. “Once:” emphatic, “on Ke 


for all.” (Compare Heb. vii. 27, ix. 12, 26, 28, x. 10 pie 
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in each of these, as the apostle here takes notice. Ist. “Our old man is 
ertusiied with him,” ver.6. The death of the cross was a slow death: the 
body, after it was nailed to the cross, gave many a throe and many a struggle: 
but it was a sure death, long in expiring, but expired at last; such is the mor- 
tification of sin in believers. It was a cursed death, Gal. iii. 13. Sin dies asa 
malefactor, devoted to destruction; it is an accursed thing. Though it be 
a slow death, yet this must needs hasten it, that it is an old man that is crucified ; 
. ot in the prime of its strength, but decaying: that which waxeth old is ready 
to vanish away, Heb. viii. 13. “ Crucified with him” —ovvesravpétn, not in 
respect of time, but in respect of causality. The crucifying of Christ for us 
has an influence upon the crucifying of sin in us. 

(“ That our old man is crucified with him.” Paul draws here the same con- 
clusion from the believer’s crucifixion with Christ that he had previously 
drawn from his baptism into Christ’s death. All believers died with Christ 
on the cross, as they were all one in him, and represented by him. ‘Their 
old man, (Zph. iv. 22, Col. iii. 9,) or sinful nature, is crucified together with 
Christ. If, then, their old man has been crucified with him, it canuot be that 
they will for the future live according to their old nature.—R. H.] 

2nd. We are dead with Christ, ver. 8. Christ was obedient to death; when 
he died, we might be said to die with him, as our dying to sin is an act of con- 
formity both to the design and to the example of Christ’s dying for sin. Bap- 
tism signifies and seals our union with Christ, our engrafting into Christ; so 
eg = are dead with him, and engaged to have no more to du with sin than 
ne had. 

[By the death of Christ a full penalty was rendered for sin, insomuch that he 
could no more be reckoned with on account of it. He undertook to be surety 
for all who should believe; and having finished his undertaking, the matter 
was closed, and the creditor now ceased from putting in any farther claim, or 
preferring any farther challenge against him. For us to be dead with Christ 
is just to share in this very exoneration. It was for us that the account was 
settled; and, just as much as if by death, the appointed penalty, we had settled 
in ourselves, do we now stand acquitted of all farther count and reckoning 
because of sin.—C.] 

3rd. ‘‘ We are buried with him by baptism,” ver. 4. Our conformity is com- 
plete. We are in profession quite cut off from all commerce and communion 
with 7 as those that are buried are quite cut off from all the world; not only 
not of t 
them. Thus must we be, as Christ was, separate from sin and sinners. We 
are buried, namely, in profession and obligation; we profess to be so, and we 
are bound to be so: it was our covenant and engagement in baptism; we are 
sealed to be the Lord’s, therefore to be cut off from sin. Why this burying in 
baptism should so much as allude to any custom of dipping under water 
in baptism, any more than our baptismal crucifixion and death should have 
any such references, I confess I cannot see. It is plain that it is not the sign, 
but the thing signified; in baptism, that the apostle here calls being buried with 
Christ, and the expression of burying alludes to Christ’s burial. As Christ 


1e living, but no more among the living, have nothing more to do with | 


was buried, that he might rise again to a new and more heavenly life, so we are 
in baptism buried, that is, cut off from the life of sin, that we may rise again to 
a new life of faith and love. 

{Ver. 4, “ Therefore,” &c. This particle refers to the reason why believers are 
buried with Christ, namely, that they may rise with him. The death of Christ 
was the means by which sin was destroyed, and his being laid in the grave the 
proof of the reality of his death. In the same way, Christians are represented 
as buried with him by baptism into his death, in token that they really died 
with him; and, if buried with him, it is not that they should remain in the grave, 
but that as Christ arose from the dead they should also rise. Their baptism 
then, is the figure of their complete deliverance from sin, signifying that God 
places to their account the death of Christ as their own death: it is alsoa 
figure of their purification and resurrection for the service of God.—R. H.] 

See y. Our conformity to the resurrection of Christ obliges us to rise 
again to newness of life. This is ‘the power of his resurrection” which Paul 
was so desirous to know, Phil. iii. 10. “Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father,” that is, by the power of the Father. The power of God 
is his glory; it is glorious power, Col. i. 11. Now in baptism we are obliged to 
conform to that pattern, to be planted “in the likeness of his resurrection,” 
ver. 5; to “live with him,” ver. 8: see Col. ii. 12. Conversion is the first resur- 
rection from the death of sin to the life of righteousness; and this resurrection 
is conformable to Christ’s resurrection. This conformity of the saints to the 
resurrection of Christ seems to be intimated in the rising of so many of the 
bodies of the saints, which, though mentioned before by anticipation, is sup- 

osed to have been concomitant with Christ’s resurrection, Mat. xxvii. 52. We 

ave all risen with Christ. In two things we must conform to the resurrection 
of Christ: ist. He rose to die no more, ver. 9. Weread of many others that 
were raised from the dead, but they rose to die again. But, when Christ rose, 
he rose to die no more; therefore, he left his graveclothes behind him, whereas 
Lazarus, who was to die again, brought them out with him, as one that should 
have occasion to use them again: but over Christ “death has no more do- 
minion;” he was dead indeed, but he is alive, and so alive that he lives for 
evermore, Rev. i. 18. Thus we must rise from the grave of sin never again 
to return to it, nor to have any more fellowship with the works of darkness, 
having quitted that grave, that land of darkness as darkness itself. 

(The perpetuity of Christ’s life is presented, 1. As the ground of assurance of 
the perpetuity of the life of believers. We shall partake of the iife of Christ, 
that is, of the spiritual and eternal blessings of redemption, because he ever 
lives to make intercession for us, and to grant us those supplies of grace which 
we need: see ch. v. 10; Jno. xiv. 19; 1 Cor. xv. 23, &c., &e. As death has no | 
more dominion over him, there is no ground of apprehension that our supplies 
of life shall be cut off. This verse, therefore, is introduced as the ground of 
the declaration, “ we shall live with him,” at the close of ver. 8, 2. The per- 
petuity of the life of Christ is one of the points in which our life is to be 
conformed to his.—H. . 

2nd. He rose to live unto God, ver. 10; to live a heavenly life, to receive 
that glory which was set before him. Others that were raised from the dead 
returned to the same life in every respect which they had before lived; but 
so did not Christ: he rose again to leave the world. ‘“‘ Now | am no more in 
the world,” Jno. xiii. 1; xvii. 11. He rose to live to God, that is, to intercede 
and rule, and all to the glory of the Father. Thus must we rise to live to 
God; this is what he calls “ newness of life,” ver. 4, to live from other prin- 
ciples, by other rules, with other aims, than we have done. A life devoted to 
God is a new life; before, self was the chief and highest end, but now God. 
To live indeed is to live to God, with our eyes ever towards him, making him 
the centre of all our actions. : 

2. He argues from the precious promises and privileges of the new covenant, 
ver. 14. It might be objected that we cannot conquer and subdue sin, it is 
unavoidably too hard for us: ‘ No, says he, ‘you wrestle with an enemy that 
may be dealt with and subdued, if you will but keep your ground and stand to 

our arms; it is an enemy that is sineetts foiled and baffled; there is strength 

aid up in the covenant of grace for your assistance, if you will but use it.’ 
“Sin shall not have domiriun.” God’s promiges to us are more powerful and 
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| effectual for the mortifying of sin than our promises to God. Sin may struggle 
| in a believer, and may create him a great deal of trouble, but it shall not have 
dominion; it may vex him, but shall not rule over him. ‘ For we are not 
under the law, but uuder grace,” not under the law of sin and death, but under 
the law of the Spirit of life, which is in Christ Jesus. We are actuated by 
| other principles than we have been. New lords, new laws. Or, not under the 
| covenant of works, which requires brick, and gives no straw, which condemns 
upon the least failure, which runs thus, ‘Do this, and live; do it not, and die,’ 
but under the covenant of grace, which accepts sincerity as our gospel perfec- 
tion, which requires nothing but what it promises strength to perform, which 
is herein well ordered, that every transgression in the covenant does not put us 
| out of covenant, and especially that it does not leave our salvation in our own 
keeping, but lays it up in the hands of the Mediator, who undertakes for us 
that sin shall not have dominion over us, who hath himself condemned it, and 
will destroy it; so that, if we pursue the victory, we shall come off more than 
conquerors. Christ rules by the golden sceptre of grace, and he will not let 
sin have dominion over those that are willing subjects to that rule. This isa 
very comfortable word to all true believers. If we were under the law, we 
were undone, for the law curses every one that continues not in every thing; 
but we are under grace, grace which accepts the willing mind, which is not 
extreme to mark what we do amiss, which leaves room for repentance, which 
promises pardon upon repentance; and what can be to an ingenuous mind a 
stronger motive than this to have nothing to do with sin? 

[“ But under grace.” Believers are not under the covenant of works, but 
under the covenant of grace, by which they enjoy all the blessings of that 
gracious covenant. They are in a state of reconciliation with God. ‘They 
know the Lord. His law is written in their hearts, and his fear is put within 
them, so that as he has promised not to depart from them, they shall not 
depart from him, Jer. xxxii. 40. Being made partakers of the favour of God 
through Jesus Christ, in whom grace was given them befure the world began, 
2 Tim. i. 9, they have every spiritual supply through him who is full of grace. 
His grace is sufficient for them, 2 Cor. xii. 9. The grace of God, which 
bringeth salvation, that hath appeared to all men, teacheth them to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
Tit. ii. 11; and not only is it manifested to them, but it operates within them. 
God works in them what is well pleasing in his sight, both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure. Those who are under the law have nothing but their 
own strength for their obedience. But they who are under grace are by God 
himself thoroughly furnished unto all good works. Sin, therefore ahaa not 
have dominion over them. The great principle of evangelical obedience is 
taught in this passage. Holiness is not the result of the law, but of the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made his people free. He sends fourth the Spirit 
of grace into the hearts of all who belong to the election of grace, whom 
God hath from the beginning chosen to salvation through sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth; and the word of God worketh effectually 
in all who'believe, 1 Thes. ii. 13. Jesus Christ is the absolute master of the 
hearts of his people, of which he has taken possession, and in whom he reigns 
by the invincible power of the Spirit of grace. ‘The new covenant made with 
him, for those whom he has redeemed, and which is ratified with his blood, is 
immutable and irreyersible.—R. .] 

Shall we sin against so much goodness, abuse such love? Some, perhaps, 
might suck poison out of this flower, and disingenuously use this as an encou- 
ragement to sin. See how the apostle starts at such a thought; ver. 15, “Shall 
we sin because we are not under law, but under grace? God forbid.” What 


can be more black and ill-natured than from a friend’s extraordinary expres - 
sions of kindness and good-will to take occasion to affront and offend him? 


_ To spurn at such bowels, to spit in the face of such love, is that which, between 
' man and man, all the world would cry out shame on. 


{‘* What then,” &c. Paul evinces constantly his anxiety to avoid misappre- 
hension, and to shew that freedom from the law is very different from being 
free from moral obligation. He, therefore, for the second time, denies that the 
liberty of the Gospel is a liberty tosin. As the illustration and confirmation 
of the principle of ver. 14, are formally resumed at the beginning of the next 


chapter, the apostle contents himself here with proving the unsoundness of 


the objection presented in this verse, by shewing (in following verses) that it 
is as impossible for the Christian to live in sin as for the slave of one man 
to be a Hea to another, or for a man to serve two masters at the same 
time.—H. : 

3. He argues from the evidence that this will be of our state, making for us, 
or against us; ver. 16, “‘I’o whom you yield yourselves servants to obey, his 
servants you are.” All the children of men are either the servants of God or 
the servants of sin; these are the two families. Now, if we would know to 
which of these families we belong, we must inquire to which of these masters 
we yield obedience. Our obeying the laws of sin will be an evidence against us 
that we belong to that family on which death is entailed ; as, on the contrary, 
our obeying the laws of Christ will evidence our relation to Christ’s family. 

4. He argues from their former sinfulness, ver. 17—21, where we may ob- 
serve 

Ist. What they had been and done formerly. We have need to be often 
reminded of our former state. Paul frequently remembers it concerning him- 
self, and those to whom he writes. Furst. “ You were the servants of sin. 
Those that are now the servants of God would do well to remember the time 
when they were the servants of sin, to keep them humble, penitent, and watch- 
ful, and to quicken them in the service of God. It is a reproach to the service 
of sin that so many thousands have quitted the service, and shaken off the yoke 
and never any that sincerely deserted it, and gave up themselves to the service 
of God, have returned to the former drudgery. “God be thanked that you 
were so,” that is, that though you were so, yet you have obeyed. You were 
80; God be thanked that we can speak of it as a thing past: you were so, but 
you are not now so. Nay, your having been so formerly tends much to the 
magnifying of Divine mercy and grace in the happy change. God be thanked 
that the former sinfulness is such a foil and such a spur to your present holi- 
ness. Secondly. “ You have yielded your members servants to uncleanness, and 
to iniquity unto iniquity,” ver. 19. It is the misery of a sinful state that the 
body is made a drudge to sin, than which there could not be a baser or a harder 
slavery, like that of the prodigal that was sent into the fields to feed swine. 
“You have yielded.” Sinners are voluntary in the service of sin. The devil 
could not force them into the service, if they did not yield themselves to it. 
This will justify God in the ruin of sinners, that they sold themselves to work 
wickedness; it was their own act and deed. “To iniquity unto iniquity 
Every sinful act strengthens and confirms the sinful habit. ‘To iniquity as the 
work, unto iniquity as the wages. Sow the wind, and reap the whirlwind ; 
growing worse and worse, more and more hardened. This he speaks “after the 
manner of men;” that is, he fetches a similitude from that which jis common 
among men, even the change of services and subjections. Thirdly. “ You were 
free from righteousness,” ver. 20; not free by any liberty given, but by a liberty 
taken, which is licentiousness. ‘You were altogether void of that which is 
good,—void of any good principles, motions, or inclinations,—void of all subjec- 


tieu to the law and will of God, of all conformity to his image; and this you 


iii. 18.) In contrast with the death once for all, the life that he 
liveth he liveth (perpetually, eternally) unto God. (Compare Luke 
xx. 38. 

vi. Mb. “God be thanked:” the stress is on the past tense, “ye 
were.” The apostle is thankful that the service of sin is a thing of 
the past. ‘ Which was delivered:” rather, ‘unto which ye were 
delivered.” They were handed over to the Christian teaching that 
their life might be moulded by it. 


vii. 1. The majority of commentators seem to connect the begin- 
ning of this chapter, as in the-Commentary, with chap. vi.14. The 
connection with verse 23 must not be overlooked, for the expres- 
sions of this verse imply that freedom from the law which is the 
topic of the earlier part of this chapter. Our hope is not in the law 
(verse 23); we are free from it (verse 14). This need not shock those 
who know that the power of the law ceases with death. We as 
Christians (we have seen, chap. vi. 3—11) are dead. 
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were highly pleased with, as a freedom and a liberty; vut a freedom from 
righteousness is the worst kind of slavery.’ Bore ; J 

znd. How the blessed change was made, and wherein it did consist. First. 
* You have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine which was deli- 
vered to you,” ver. 17. This describes conversion, what it is; it is our con- 
formity to, and compliance with, the Gospel which was delivered to us by 
Margin. ‘ Whereto you were delivered ;’ eis ov mape- 
360nre,—‘ into which you were delivered.’ And so observe, Ist. The rule of 
grace, “that form of doctrine,”—rrov didaxns. The Gospel is the great rule 
both of truth and holiness; it is the stamp, grace is the impression of that 
stamp ; it is the form of healing words, 2 Tim. i. 13. 2nd. The nature of grace, 
as it is our conformity to thatrule. (1.) It is to “obey it fromthe heart.” ‘The 
Gospel is a doctrine not only to be believed, but to be obeyed, and that from 
the heart, which denotes the sincerity and reality of that obedience; not in 
profession only, but in power, from the heart, the innermost part, the com- 
manding part of us. (2.) It is to be delivered into it, as into a mould, as the wax 
is cast into the impression of the seal, answering it line for line, stroke for stroke. 
and wholly representing the shape and figure of it. To bea Christian indeed 
is to be transformed into the likeness and similitude of the Gospel, our souls 
answering to it, complying with it, conformed to it; understanding, will, atfec- 
tions, aims, principles, actions, all according to that form of doctrine. Secondly. 
* Being made free from sin, you became servants of righteousness,” ver. 18; 
“servants to God,” ver. 22. Conversion is, lst. A freedom from the service of sin 5 
it is the shaking off of that yoke, resolving to have no more to do with it. 2nd. 
A resignation of ourselves to the service of God and righteousness, to God as 
our master, to righteousness as our work. When we are made free from sin, 
it is not that we may live as we list, and be our own masters. No, when we are 
delivered out of Egypt, we are, as Israel, led to tne holy mountain to receive 
the law, and are there brought into the bond of the covenant. Observe. We 
cannot be made the servants of God till we are freed from the power and 
dominion of sin; we cannot serve two masters so directly opposite one to 
another as God and sin are. We must, with the prodigal, quit the drudgery 
of the citizen of the country before we can come to our Father’s house. 

3rd. What apprehensions they now had of their former work and way. He 
appeals to themselves (ver. 21) whether they had not found the service of sin, 
First. An unfruitful service. “ What fruit had you then?” Did you ever get 
any thing by it? Sit down and cast up the account, reckon your gains, what 
fruit had you then? Besides the future losses, which are infinitely great the 
very present gains of sin are not worth mentioning. “ What fruit.” Nothing 
that deserves the name of fruit. The present pleasure and profit of sin do not 
deserve to be called fruit ; they are but chaff, ploughing iniquity, sowing vanity, 
and reaping the same. Secondly. It is an unbecoming service. It is that of 
which we “are now ashamed,”—ashamed of the folly, ashamed of the filth of it. 
Shame came into the world with sin, and is still the certain product of it,— 
either the shame of repentance, or, if not that, eternal shame and contempt. 
Who would wilfully do that which sooner or tater he is sure to be ashamed of ? 

5. He argues from the end of all these things. It is the prerogative of rational 
creatures that they are endued with a power of prospect, are capable of looking 
forward, considering the latter end of things. To persuade us from sin to 
holiness, here are blessing and cursing, good and evil, life and death, set before 
us; and we are put to our choice. Ist. The end of sin is death; ver. 21, “ The 
end of those things is death.” Though the way may seem pleasant and inviting, 
yet the end is dismal: at the last it bites; it will be bitterness in the latter end. 
‘The wages of sin is death,” ver. 23. Death is as due to a sinner when he hath 
sinned as wages are to a servant when he hath done his work. This is true of 
every sin. There is no sin in its own nature venial. Death is the wages of the 
least sin. Sin is here represented either as the work for which the wages are 
given or as the master by whom the wages are given; all that are sin’s servants 
and do sin’s work must expect to be thus paid. 2nd. If the fruit be unto holi- 
ness, if there be an active principle of true and growing grace, the end will be 
everlasting life,—a very happy end! Though the way be uphill, though it be 
narrow, and thorny, and beset, yet everlasting life at the end of itis sure. So, 
ver. 23, “ The gift of God is eternal life.” Heaven is life, consisting in the vision 
and fruition of God; and it is eternal life, no infirmities attending it, no death 
to put a period to it. This is the gift of God. The death is the wages of sin, it 
comes by desert; but the life is a gift, it comes by favour. Sinners merit hell, 
but saints do not merit heaven. There is no proportion between the glory of 
heaven and our obedience; we must thank God, and not ourselves, if ever we 
get to heaven. And this gift is “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” It is Christ 
that purchased it, prepared it, prepares us for it, preserves us to it; he is the 
Alpha and Omega, all in all in our salvation. 


CHAPTER VII. 


We may observe in this chapter, I. Our freedom from the law farther urged as an argu- | 
ment to press upon us sanctification, ver. 1—6. II. The excellency and usefulness 
of the law asserted and proved from the apostle’s own experience, notwithstanding, 
ver. 7—14. III. A description of the conflict between grace and corruption in the 


NOW ye not, brethren, (for 
Ispeak to them that know 
I.-\\ the law,) how that the law 
a), hath dominion over a man 
Wes) as long as he liveth? 2 For 
5 the woman which hath an 
husband is bound by the law 
to her husband so long as he 
liveth; but if the husband 
be dead, she is loosed from 
the law of her husband. 3 So then if, while her 
husband liveth, she be married to another man, she 
Shall be called an adulteress: but if her husband be 


Christ and his ministers. 


heart, ver. 14, to the end. 
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dead, she is free from that law; so that she is no 
adulteress, though she be married to another man. 
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4 Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are become dead 
to tlie law by the body of Christ ; that ye should be 
married to another, even to him who is raised from 
the dead, that we should bring forth fruit unto God. 
5 For when we were in the flesh, the motions of sins, 
which were by the law, did work in our members to 
bring forth fruit unto death. 6 But now we are de- 
livered from the law, that being dead wherein we were 
held; that we should serve in newness of spirit, and 
not in the oldness of the letter. 


Among other arguments used in the foregoing chapter to persuade us against 
sin and to holiness this was one, ver. 14, that “‘ we are not under the law;” and 
this argument is here farther insisted upon and explained; ver..6, “ We are 
delivered from the law.” What is meant by this? And how is it an argument 
why sin should not reign over us, and why we should walk in newness of life ? 
1. We are delivered from that power of the law which curses and condemns us 
for the sin committed by us. The sentence of the law against us is vacated and 
reversed, by the death of Christ, to all true believers. The law saith, ‘* The 
soul that sins shall die;” but we are delivered from the law. “ The Lord has 
taken away thy sin, thou shalt not die.” “ We are redeemed from the curse of 
the law,” Gal. iii. 13. 2. We are delivered from that power of the law whick 
irritates and provokes the sin that dwelleth in us. This the apostle seems 
especially to refer to, ver. 5, “lhe motions of sins which were by the law.” 
The law, by commanding, forbidding, threatening, corrupt and fallen man, but 
offering no grace to cure and strengthen, did but stir up the corruption, and, 
like the sun shining upon a dunghill, excite and draw up the filthy steams. We 
being lamed by the fall, the law comes and directs us, but provides nothing 
to heal and help our lameness, and so makes us halt and stumble the more. 
Understand this of the law not as a rule, but as a covenant of works. Now 
each of these is an argument why we should be holy; for here is encourage- 
ment to endeavours, though in many things we come short. We are under 
grace, which promises strength to do what it commands, and pardon upon 
repentance when we do amiss. This is the scope of these verses in general 
that in point of profession and privilege we are under a covenant of grace, an 
not under a covenant of works—under the Gospel of Christ, and not under the 
law of Moses. The difference between a law state anda Gospel state he had 
before illustrated by the similitude of rising to a new life, and serving a new 
master; now here he speaks of .it under the similitude of being married to a 
new husband. 

First. Our first marriage was to the law, which, according to the law of 
marriage, was to continue only during the life of the law. The law of marriage 
is binding till the death of one of the parties, no matter which, and no longer. 
The death of either discharges both. For this he appeals to themselves, as 
persons knowing the law, ver. 1, “1 speak to those that know the law.” It is 
a great advantage to discourse with those that have knowledge, for such can 
more readily understand and apprehend a truth. Many of the Christians at 
Rome were such as had been Jews, and so were well acquainted with the law. 
One has some hold of knowing people. ‘The law hath power over a man 
as long as he liveth;” in particular, the law of marriage hath power; or, in 
general, every law is so limited—the laws of nations, of relations, of families, &c. 
1. The obligation of laws extends no farther; by death the servant who, while 
he lived, was under the yoke, is freed from his master, Job iii. 19. 2. The con- 
demnation of laws extends no farther; death is the finishing of the law. Actzo 
moritur cum persona,—‘ The action expires with the person.’ The severest 
laws could but kill the body, and after that there is no more that they can do. 
Thus while we were alive to the law we were under the power of it—while we 
were in our Old-Testament state, before the Gospel came into the world, 
and before it came with power into our hearts. Such is the law of marriage, 
ver. 2, the woman is bound to her husband during life, so bound to him that 
she cannot marry another ; if she do, she shall be reckoned an adulteress, ver. 3. 
It will make her an adulteress, not only to be defiled by, but to be married to, 
another man; for that is so much the worse, upon this account, that it abuses 
an ordinance of God, by reer to patronize the uncleanness. Thus were 
we married to the law, ver. 5, “‘ When we were in the flesh,” that is, in a carnal 
state, under the reigning power of sin and corruption—in the flesh as in our 
element—then “the motions of sins which were by the law did work in our 
members,” we were carried down the stream of sin, and the law was but as aa 
imperfect dam, which made the stream to swell the higher, and rage the more. 
Our desire was towards sin, as that of the wife towards her husband, and sin 
ruled over us. We embraced it, loved it, devoted all to it, conversed daily with 
it, made it our care to please it. We were under a law of sin and deuth, as the 
wife under the law of marriage; and the product of this marriage was fruit 
brought forth unto death, that is, actual transgressions were produced by the 
original corruptions, such as deserve death. Lust, having conceived by the 
law, (which is the strength of sin, 1 Cor. xv. 56,) “bringeth forth sin, and sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death,” Jas. i. 15. This is the posterity that 
springs from this marriage to sin and the law. This comes of the motions of 
sin working in our members. And this continues during life, while the law is 
alive to us, and we are alive to the law. 

Secondly. Our second marriage is to Christ; and how comes this about? Why, 

1. We are freed, by death, from our obligation to the law as a covenant, as 
the wife is from her obligation to her husband, ver. 3. ‘This resemblance is not 
very close, nor needed it to be. “ You are become dead to the law,” ver. 4. He 
does not say, ‘The law is dead,’ (some think becanse he would avoid giving 
offence to those who were yet zealous for the law,) but, which comes all to one, 
“You are dead to the law.” As the crucifying of the world to us, and of us to 
the world, amounts to one and the same thing, so doth the law dying, and our 
dying to it. ‘“‘ We are delivered from the law,” ver. 6, Katnpy/Onev,—* we are 
nulled’ as to the law; our obligation to it as a husband is cassated and made 
void. And then he speaks of the law being dead as far as it was a law of 
bondage to us: “ ‘That being dead wherein we were held;” not the law itself, 
but its obligation to punishment and its provocation to sin. It is dead, it has 
lost its power; and this, ver. 4, “ by the body of Christ,” that is, by the suffer- 
ings of Christ in his body, by his crucified body, which abrogated the law 
answered the demands of it, made satisfaction for our violation of it, purchase 
fur us a covenant of grace, in which righteousness and strength are laid up 
for us, such as were not, nor could be, by the law. We are dead to the law by 
our union with the mystical body of Christ. By being incorporated into Christ 
in our baptism professedly, in our believing powerfully and effectually, we are 


vii. 4. “Become dead to the law:” the original word has a more | 
active sense than is expressed by ‘‘dead;” better, “were put to | 
death,” or “ slain.” 

vii. 5. “ Motions,” or “stirrings,” “incitements,”’ which were by 
means of the law. The law occasioned not the sin, but the incite- 
ments which led to the sin. “Did work:” or, “were active.” 

vii. 7—25 contain, according to Alford, “an explanation of the 
part which the law has in bringing out sin, by example of the 
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apostle’s own case.” His view is, that from verse 7—13 inclusive is 
historical, or, in other words, exhibits the carnal self in the transition 
state, under the first motions towards God generated by the law, 
which the law could never have perfected; and that at verse 14 St. 
Paul transfers himself into his present position, altering the past 
tense into the present, still, however, meaning by “I” (verse 14) 


“my flesh.” At verse 20 this carnal “I” passes altogether out of | 


sight, and its place is taken by the actual then existing comples self, 
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dead to the law, have no more to do with it than the dead servant, that is free 
from his master, hath to do with his master’s yoke. 

2: e are married to Christ. ‘The day of our believing is the day of our 
espousals to the Lord Jesus. We enter upon a life of dependence on him and 
duty to him: “ Married to another, even to him who is raised from the dead,” a 
periphrasis of Christ very pertinent here; for as our dying to sin and the law 
ts in conformity to the death of Christ, and the crucifying of his body, so our 
devotedness to Christ in newness of life is in conformity to the resurrection of 
Christ. We are married to the raised exalted Jesus, a very honourable mar- 
riage: compare 2 Cor. xi. 2; Eph. v.29. Now we are thus married to Christ, 
Ist. “ That we should bring forth fruit unto God,” ver. 4. One end of mar- 
riage is fruitfulness: God instituted the ordinance that he might seek a godly 
seed, Mal. ii. 15. The wife is compared to the fruitful vine, and children 
are called the fruit of the womb. Now the great end of our marriage to 
Christ is our fruitfulness in love, and grace, and every good work. ‘This 
is fruit unto God, pleasing to God, according to his will, aiming at his glory. 
As our old marriage to sin produced fruit unto death, so our second marriage 
to Christ produces fruit unto God, fruits of righteousness, Good works 
are the children of the new nature, the products of our union with Christ, 
as the fruitfulness of the vine is the product of its union with the root. 
Whatever our professions and pretensions may be, there is no fruit brought 
forth to God till we are married to Christ; it is in Christ Jesus that we 
are created unto good works, /ph. ii. 10. The only fruit which turns to a 
good account is that which is brought forth in Christ. This distinguishes the 
good works of believers from the good works of hypocrites and self-justifiers, 
that they are brought forth in marriage, done in union with Christ, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, Col. iii. 17. This is, without controversy, one of the 
great mysteries of godliness. 2nd. ‘“‘ That we should serve in newness of spirit, 
and not in the oldness of the letter,” ver. 6. Being married to a new husband, 
we must change our way. Still we must serve, but it is a service that is perfect 
freedom, whereas the service of sin was a perfect drudgery: we must now 
serve in newness of spirit, by new spiritual rules, from new spiritual principles, 
in spirit and in truth, Jno. iv. 24. There must be a renovation of our spirits 
wrought by the Spirit of God, and in that we must serve. “ Not in the oldness 
of the letter;” that is, we must not rest in mere external services, as the carnal 
Jews did, who gloried in their adherence to the letter of the law, and minded 
not the spiritual part of worship. The letter is said to kill with its bondage 
and terror, but we are delivered from that yoke that we may serve God 
without fear, in holiness and righteousness, Lu. i. 74,75. We are under the 
dispensation of the Spirit, and therefore must he spiritual, and serve in the 
spirit. Compare with this 2 Cor. iii. 3,6, &c. It becomes us to worship within 
the veil, and no longer in the outward court. 


7 What shall we say then? Js the law sin? God 
forbid. Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law: 
for I had not known lust, except the law had said, 


Thou shalt not covet. 8 But sin, taking occasion by 


the commandment, wrought in me all manner of con- 
cupiscence. For without the law sin was dead. 9 
For I was alive without the law once: but when the 
commandment came, sin revived, and I died. 10 And 
the commandment, which was ordained to life, I found 
to be unto death. 11 For sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, deceived me, and by it slew me. 12 
Wherefore the law zs holy, and the commandment 
holy, and just, and good. 13 Was then that which 
is good made death unto me? God forbid. But sin, 
that it might appear sin, working death in me by 
that which is good; that sin by the commandment 
might become exceeding sinful. 14 For we know 


that the law is spiritual : 


To what he had said in the fotmer paragraph the apostle here raises an 
objection, which he answers very fully. “ What shall we say then? Is the 
law sin?” When he had been speaking of the dominion of sin he had said so 
much of the influence of the law as a covenant upon that dominion that it 
might easily be misinterpreted as a reflection upon the law, to prevent which 
he shews from his own experience the great excellenc and usefulness of the 
law, not as a covenant, but as a guide; and farther discovers how sin took 
occasion by the commandment, Observe in particular, 

First. The ee excellency of the law in itself. Far be it from Paul to 
reflect upon the law; no, he speaks honourably of it. 1. It “is holy, just, and 
good,” ver. 12. The jaw in general is so, and every particular commandment 
is so. Luws are as the law-makers are. God, the great lawgiver, is holy, 
just, and good, therefore his law must needs be so. The matter of it is holy; 
it commands holiness, encourages holiness; it is holy, for it is agreeable to 
the holy will of God, the original of holiness. It is just; for it is consonant 
to the rules of equity and right reason: the ways of the Lord are right. It 
is good in the design of it; it was given for the good of mankind, for the con- 
servation of peace and order in the world. It makes the observers of it good; 
the intention of it was to better and reform mankind. Wherever there is true 

race there is an assent to this—that the luw is holy, just, and good. 2. “The 
aw is spiritual,” ver. 14, not only in regard to the effect of it, as it is a means 
of making us spiritual, but in regard to the extent of it; it reaches our spirits 
it lays a restraint upon, and gives a direction to, the motions of the inward 
man; “it is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart,” Heb. iv. 12. 
It forbids spiritual wickedness, heart-murder, and heart-adultery. It com- 
mands spiritual service, requires the heart, obliges us to worship God in the 
spirit. It isa spiritual law; for it is given by God, who is a Spirit and the 

ather of spirits; itis given to man, whose principal part is spiritual. The soul 
is the best part, and the leading part of the man, and therefore the law to the 
man must needs be a jaw to the soul. Herein the law of God is above all 
other laws, that it is a spiritual law. Other laws may forbid compassing and 
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imagining, &e., which are treason in the heart, ont cannot take cognizance 
thereof, unless there be some overt act; but the law of God takes notice of 
the iniquity regarded in the heart, though it go no farther. “ Wash thy heart 
from wickedness,” Jer. iv. 14. “Wekvowthat Wherever there is true grace 
there is an experimental knowledge of the spirituality of the law of God. 

Secondly. The great advantage that he had found by the law. 1. It was 
discovering. “I had not known sin but by the law,” ver. 7. As that which is 
straight discovers that which is crooked, as the looking-glass shews us our 
natural face with all its spots and deformities, so there is no way of coming to 
that knowledge of sin which is necessary to repentance, and consequently to 
peace and pardon, but by comparing our hearts and lives with the law. ar- 
ticularly he came to the knowledge of the sinfulness of lust by the law of the 
tenth commandment. By lust he means sin dwelling in us, sin in its first 
motions and workings, the corrupt principle. This he came to know when 
the law said, “Thou shalt not covet.” ‘he law spoke in other language 
than the scribes and Pharisees made it to speak in; it spoke in the spiritual 
sense and meaning of it. By this he knew that lust was sin, and a very 
sinful sin, that those motions and desires of the heart towards sin which never 
came into act were sinful, exceedingly sinful. Paul had a very quick and 
piercing judgment, all the advantages and improvements of education, and 
et never attained the right knowledge of indwelling sin till the Spirit by the 
aw made it known to him. There is nothing about which the natural man 
is more blind than about original corruption, concerning which the under- 
standing is altogether in the dark till the Spirit by the law reveal it, and make 
it known. Thus “the law is a schoolmaster, to bring us to Christ,” opens and 
searches the wound, and so prepares it for healing. Thus sin by the com- 
mandment does appear sin, ver. 13; it appears in its own colours, appears to 
be what it is, and you cannot call it by a worse name than its own. ‘Thus by 
the commandment it becomes exceeding sinful; that is, it appears to be so. 
We never see the desperate venom or malignity there is in sin till we come to 
compare it with the law, and the spiritual nature of the law, and then we see 
it to be an evil and a bitter thing. 2. It was humbling, ver. 9. “I was alive.” 
He thought himself in a very good condition; he was alive in his own opinion 
and apprehension, very secure and confident of the goodness of his state. 
‘Thus he was “once,” 7éte—‘ in times past,’ when he was a Pharisee; for it 
was the common temper of that generation of men that they had a very good 
conceit of themselves; and Paul was then like the rest of them, and the reason 
was he was then without the law. Though brought up at the feet of Gamualiel, 
a doctor of the law, though himself a great student in the law, a strict observer 
of it, and a zealous stickler for it, yet without the law. He had the letter of 
the law, but he had not the spiritual meaning of it—the shell, but not the 
kernel. He had the law in his hand and in his head, but he had it not in his 
heart ; the notion of it, but not the power of it. There are a great many who 
are spiritually dead in sin that yet are alive in their own opinion of themselves, 
and it is their strangeness to the law that is the cause of the mistake. “ But 
when the commandment came,” came in the power of it, not to his eyes only, 
but to his heart, “sin revived,’ as the dust in a room rises, (that is, appears,) 
when the sunshine is let into it. Paul then saw in sin which he had never seer 
before; he then saw in sin in its causes, the bitter root, the corrupt bias, the 
bent to backslide,—sin in its colours, deforming, defiling, breaking a righteous 
law, affronting an awful Majesty, profaning a sovereign crown by casting it 
to the ground,—sin in its consequences, sin with death at the heels of it, sin 
and the curse entailed upon it. * Thus sin revived, and then I died; I lost that 
good opinion which I had had of myself, and came to be of another mind. 
“Sin revived, and I died; ” that is, the Spirit, by the commandment, convinced 
me that I was ina state of sin, and ina state of death because of sin.’ Of this 
excellent use is the law; it is a lamp and a light; it converts the soul, opens 
the eyes, prepares the way of the Lord in the desert, rends the rocks, levels 
the mountains, makes ready a people prepared fer the Lord. 

Thirdly. The ill use that his corrupt nature made of the law notwithstand- 
ing. 1. “Sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner 
of concupiscence,” ver. 8. Observe, Paul had in him “all manner of concu- 


| piscence,” though one of the best unregenerate men that ever was: “as touch- 
| ing the righteousness of the law, blameless,” and yet sensible of “all manner 


of concupiscence.” And it was sin that wrought it, indwelling sin, his corrupt 
nature, (he speaks of a sin that did work sin,) and it took occasion by the com- 
mandment. The corrupt nature would not have swelled and raged so much 
if it had not been for the restraints of the law; as the peccant humours in the 
body are raised, and more inflamed, by a purge that is not strong enough to 
carry them off. It is incident to corrupt nature, in vetitim niti,—‘to lean 
towards what is forbidden.’ Ever since Adam ate forbidden fruit we have 
all been fond of forbidden paths; the diseased appetite is carried out most 
strongly towards that which is hurtful and prohibited. ‘ Without the law sin 
was dead,” as a snake in winter, which the sunbeams of the law quicken and 
irritate. 2. It “deceived me.” Sin puts a cheat upon the sinner, and it isa 
fatal cheat, ver. 11. “ By it,” by the commandment, “slew me.” ‘There being 
in the law no such express threatening against sinful lustings, sin, that is, bis 
own corrupt nature, took occasion thence to promise him impunity, and to 
say, as the serpent to our first parents, “‘ You shall not surely die.” ‘lhus it 
deceived and slew him. 3. It “wrought death in me by that which is good,” 
ver. 13. That which works concupiscence works death, for sin bringeth forth 
death. Nothing so good but a corrupt and vicious nature will pervert it, aud 
make it an occasion of sin; no flower so sweet but sin will suck poison out of 
it. Now in this sin appears sin. The worst thing that sin does, and most like 
itself, is the perverting of the law, and taking occasion from it to be so much 
the more malignant. Thus the commandment, which was ordained to life, was 
intended as a guide in the way to comfort und happiness, proved unto death, 
through the corruption of nature, ver. 10. Many a precious soul splits upon 
the rock of salvation; and the same word which to some is an occasion of life 
unto life is to others an occasion of death unto death. The same sun that 
makes the garden of flowers more fragrant makes the dunghill more noisome; 
the same heat that softens wax hardens clay; and the same child was set for 
the fall and rising again of many in Israel. The way to prevent this mischief 
is to bow our souls to the commanding authority of the word and law of God, 
not striving against, but submitting to it. 

15 For 


14 — But I am carnal, sold under sin. 
that which I do I allow not: for what I would, that 
do I not; but what I hate, that dol. 16 If then [ 
do that which I would not, I consent unto the law 
that 7 is good. 17 Now then it is no more I that 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 18 For I know 
that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good 


compounded of the regenerate spiritual man in conflict with the still 
remaining though decadent carnal man. 

vii. 9. “I was alive:” “Observe in this passage the alternations of 
the ‘I’ and the ‘sin;’ (1) sin dead, I alive; (2) sin alive, I dead; (3) sin 
condemned, I emancipated (chap. viii. 2,3). The first is the condition 
of nature; the second is the condition of law; the third is the con- 
dition of grace” (Vaughan), 

vii. 13. “ Was then that which is good,” &c.: to make the sense 


clearer, supply, after “sin,” the words “became death tome.” “It 
was not that which is good, but sin which became death to me, that 
it might be shown to be (appear) sin.” 

vii. 14, “Sold under sin :” i.e., sold so as to become under the 
power of sin—enslaved to it. 

vii. 23. “Another law :’”’ properly, “a different law ”’—viz., as ex- 
plained afterwards, the law of sin. ‘The law of my mind:” “the 
law accepted by my mind.” “ Bringing me into captivity :’’ rather, 
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thing: for to will is present with me; but how to 
nerform that which is good I find not. 19 For the 
good that I would I do not: but the evil which I 
would not, that Ido. 20 Now if I do that I would 
not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
21 I find then a law, that, when I would do 
good, evil is present with me. 22 For I delight in 
the law of God after the inward man: 23 But I see 
another law in my members, warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin which is in my members, 24 O wretched 
inan that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
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BINDING THE LIVING TO THE DEAD, 


of this death? 25 I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. So then with the mind I myself 
serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law 
of sin. 


Here is a description of the conflict between grace and corruption in the 
heart, between the law of God and the law of sin; and it is applicable two 
ways: 1. Tothe struggles that are-in a convinced soul, but yet unregenerate, 
in the person of whom it is supposed, by some, that Paul speaks. 2. To the 
struggles that are in a renewed sanctified soul, but yet in a state of imperfec- 
tion, as others apprehend; and a great controversy there is of which of these 
we are to understand the apostle. So far does the evil prevail here, when he 
speaks of one sold under sin, doing it, not performing that which is good, that 
it seems difficult to apply it to the regenerate, who are described to walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit; and yet so far does the good prevail in 
hating sin, consenting to the law, delighting in it, serving the law of God with 
the mind, that it is more difficult to apply it to the unregenerate that are dead 
in trespasses and sins. 

First. Apply it to the struggles that are felt in a convinced soul, that is yet 
in a state of sin, knows his Lord’s will, but does it not; approves the things 
that are more excellent, being instructed out of the law, and yet lives in the con- 
stant breach of it, ch. ii, 17—23. Though he has that within him that witnesses 
against the sin he commits and it is not without a great deai of reluetancy that 
he does commit it, the superior faculties striving against it, natural conscience 
warning against it before it is committed, and smiting for it afterwards, yet the 
man continues a slave to his reigning lusts. It isnot thus with every unre- 
generate man, but with those only that are convinced by the law, but not 
changed by the Gospel. The apostle had said, ch. vi. 14, “ Sin shall not have 
dominion, because you are not under the law, but under grace,” for the proof 
of which he here hea that a man under the law, and not under grace, may 
be, and is, under the dominion of sin. The law may discover sin, and con- 
vince of sin, but it cannot conquer and subdue sin; witness the predominancy 
of sin in many that are under very strong legal convictions. It discovers the 
defilement, but will not wash it off. It makes a man weary and heavy laden, 
Mat. xi. 28, burthens him with his sin, and yet, if rested in, it yields no help 
towards the shaken off of that burthen; this is to be had only in Christ. The 
law may make a man ery out, ““O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me?” and yet leave him thus fettered and captivated, as being too weak to 
deliver him, ch. viii. 3; give him a spirit of bondage to fear, ch. viii. 15. Now 
aroul advanced thus far by the law is in a fair way towards a state of liberty 
by Christ, though many rest here and go no farther. Felix trembled, but 
never came to Christ. It is possible for a man to go to hell with his eyes open, 
(Num. xxiv. 3, 4,) illuminated with common convictions, and to carry about 
with him a self-accusing conscience, even in the service of the devil. ie may 
“consent to the law that it is good,” delight to know God’s ways, (as they, 
fsa. \viii 2,) may have that within him that witnesses against sin and for holi- 
oess; ani yet all this overpowered by the reigning love of sin. Drunkards and 


“leading me captive in (as if encircled by the chain of) the law of 
sin” (Vaughan). 

viii. 1. “‘Therefore:” the immediate inference is drawn from 
chap. vii. 25; but the general force of it is due to the whole scope of 
the preceding chapters. “Now” is emphatic; now that in Christ 
Jesus there is deliverance from this body of sin and death (chap. vii. 
24, 25). : 

aa 2. “The law of the Spirit of life:” the Holy Spirit is the 
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unclean persons have some faint desires to leave off their sins, and yet persist 
in them notwithstanding, such is the impotency and such the insafiiciency o 
their convictions. Of such as these there are many that will needs have all 
this understood, and contend earnestly for it. ‘Though it is very hard to ima~- 
gine why, if the apostle intended this, he should ‘speak all along in his own 
person; and not only so, but in the present tense. Of his own state under 
conviction he had spoken at large, as of a thing past, ver. 7, &c. “I died; the 
commandment I found to be unto death;” and if here he speaks of the same 
state as his present state, and the condition he was now in, surely he did not 
intend to be so understood; and therefore, > 

Secondly. It seems rather to be understood of the struggles that are main- 
tained between grace and corruption in sanctified souls. | oe 

(That Paul throughout the latter part of this chapter is deseribin his own 
feelings when writing, appears evident from the following considerations. 
a. Because he uses the first person and the present tense throughout the 

assage, and says, “1 consent to the law that it is good ;” “YT delight in the 
aw of God;” “1 see another law in my members;” “O wretched man that 
I am;” “So then I myself serve the law of God;” &c., &c. He does this 
with an earnestness and warmth which shew that he is expressing the feelings 
of his own heart. No example is to be found in all the apostles writings 
analogous to this, if it be assumed that he is here personating another. b. Be- 
cause there is nothing in this inconsistent with the experience of the holiest 
of men. The inward conflict here described every Christian understands and 
experiences. ‘hat there are remainders of indwelling corruption, even where 
there is a living principle of grace, is past dispute; that this corruption is 
daily breaking forth in sins of infirmity (such as are consistent with a state of 
grace) is no less certain; “If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves,” 
1 Jno. i. 8,10. c. The passage contains many declarations inconsistent with 
the Scriptural account of unrenewed men. The Bible does not speak of un- 
renewed men as consenting to the law, as hating sin, and struggling against 
it, groaning under it as a tyrant’s yoke, as delighting in the law of God, an 
doing all this as to the inward or new man. d. That true grace strives against 
these sins and corruptions, does not allow of them, hates them, mourns over 
them, groans under them as a burden, is likewise certain; Gal. vy. 17, “The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; and these are 
contrary the one to the other, so that you cannot do the things that you 
would.”—H., chiefly.] 2 

These are the truths which I think are contained in this discourse of the 
apostle; and his design is farther to open the nature of sanctification, that it 
does not attain to a sinless perfection in this life; and therefore to quicken 
us to, and encourage us in, our conflicts with remaining corruptions, Our 
case is not singular, that which we do sincerely strive against shall not be 
laid to our charge, and through grace the victory is sure at last. The struggle 
here is like that between Jacob and Esau in the womb, between the Canaan- 
ites and Israelites in the land, between the house of Saul and the house of 
David; but great is the truth and will prevail. Understanding it thus, we 
may observe here, 

1. What he complains of. The remainder of indwelling corruptions, which he 
here speaks of, to shew that the law is insufficient to justify even a regenerate 
man, that the best man in the world hath enough in him to condemn him, if 
God should deal with him according to the law, which is not the fault of the 
law, but of our own corrupt nature, which cannot fulfil the law. The repeti- 
tion of the same things over and over again in this discourse shews how much 
Paul’s heart was affected with what he wrote, and how deep his sentiments 
were. Observe the particulars of this complaint. 1. “Iam carnal, sold under 
sin,” ver. 14; he speaks of the Corinthians as carnal, 1 Cor. iii. 1. Even where 
there is spiritual life, there are remainders of carnal affections, and so far a 
man may be sold under sin; he does not sell himself to work wickedness, as 
Ahab did, 1 Kin. xxi. 25, but he was sold by Adam when he sinned and fell; 
sold, as a poor slave that does his master’s will against his own will; sold under 
sin, becaused conceived in iniquity and born in sin. 2nd, ‘* What I wouid, that 1 
do not; but what I hate, that do I,” ver. 15; and to the same purport, ver. 19, 21, 
“When I would do good, evil is present with me.” Such was the strength 
of corruptions, that he could not attain that perfection in holiness which he 
desired and breathed after. Thus, while he was pressing forward towards 
perfection, yet he acknowledges that he had not already attained, neither was 
already perfect, Phil iii. 12. Fain he would be free from all sin, and perfectly 
do the will of God; such was his settled judgment, but his corrupt nature 
drew him another way; it was like a clog, that checked and kept him down 
when he would have soared upward; like the bias in a bowl, which, when it is 
thrown straight, yet draws it aside. 3rd. “In me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth 
no good,” ver. 18. Here he explains himself concerning the corrupt nature, 
which he calls flesh; and as far as that goes there is no good to be expected, 
any more than one would expect good corn growing upon a rock, or on the 
sand which is by the seaside. As the new nature, as far as that goes, cannot 
commit sin (1 Ses. iii. 9), so the flesh, the old nature, as far as that goes, cannot 
perform a good duty. How should it? For the flesh serveth the law of sin, 
ver. 25; it is under the conduct and Ra vermatety of that law; and while it is 
so it is not likely to do any good. he corrupt nature is elsewhere called 
flesh, Gen. vi. 3; Jno. iii. 6; and, though there may be good things dwelling in 
those that have this flesh, yet, as far as the flesh goes, there is no good, the 
flesh is not a subject capable of any good. 4th. “1 see another law in my 
members warring against the law of my mind,” ver. 23, ‘he corrupt and sinful 
inclination is heré compared to a law, because it controlled and checked him in 
his good motions. It is said to be seated in his members, because, Christ having 
set up his throne in his heart, it was only the rebellious members of the body that. 
were the instruments of sin—in the sensitive appetite; or we may take it more 
generally for all that corrupt nature which is the seat not of only sensual but of 
more refined lusts. This wars against the law of the mind, the new nature; it 
draws the contrary way, drives on a contrary interest, which corrupt disposi- 
tion and inclination are as great a burthen and grief to the soul as the worst 
drudgery and captivity could be. _“ It brings me into captivity.” To the sams 


purport, ver. 25, “ With the flesh I serve the law of sin;” that is, the corruns: 
is 


nature, the unregenerate part, is continually working towards sin. 5th. 

general complaint we have, ver. 24, ““O wretched man that Iam! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” The thing he complains of is a body of 
death; either the body of flesh, which is a mortal dying body, (while we carry this 
body about with us, we shall be troubled with corruption—when we are dead, 
we shall be freed from sin, and not before,) or the body of sin, the old man, the 
corrupt nature, which tends to death, that is, to the ruin ef the soul. Or, 
comparing it to a dead body, the touch of which was by the ceremonial law 
defiling, if actual transgressions be dead works, Heb. ix. 14, original corruption 
is a dead body. It was as troublesome to Paul as if he had had a dead body 
tied to him, which he must have carried about with him. (Dr. Doddrdes 
considers that the apostle alludes to the practice of some aucient tyrants, who 
bound the living bodies of their miserable captives to the dead bodies of others, 
as represenied in the engraving.) This made him ery out, * O wretched man 
that 1 am!” A man,that had learned iv — ery state to be content yet com- 
plains thus of his equired 


giver of life. It is to be noted that he speaks not of the Spirit of 
life, but of the law of the Spirit of life. 
is to be found by bearing in mind the different laws which St. Paul 
has spoken of having experienced. There is the law of sin, the law 
of mind, the law of God, in chap. vii. 22, 23. The law of mind 
assented to the law of God (verses 16, 22); the law of sin opposed 
that assent, and carried captive the will (verse 23). The law of the 
Spirit of life now is shown entering the field of combat, and assuring 


peak of Paul, I . 
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should have said, £0 blessed man thai thon art, an ambassador of Christ, a 
favourite of heaven, a spiritual father of thousands!’ But in his own account 
he was a wretched man, because of the corruption of nature, because he was 
not so good as he fain would be, had not yet attained, neither was already 
perfect. Thus miserably does he complain. “ Who shall deliver me?” He 
speaks like one that was sick of it, that would give any thing to be rid of it, 
looks to the right hand and to the left for sume friend that would part 
between him and his corruptions. The remainders of indwelling sin are a 
very grievous burthen to a gracious soul. | 

a What he comforts himself with. The case was sad, but there were some 

Three things comforted him: 

lst. That his conscience witnessed for him that he had a good principle ruling | 
and prevailing in him notwithstanding. It is well when all does not go one 
way in the soul. The rule of this good principle which he had was the law of 
God, to which he here speaks of having a threefold regard, which is certainly 
to be found in all that are sanctified, and no others: First. “I consent unto 
the law that it is good,” ver. 16; cizgnuc— I give my vote’ to the law ; here is 
the approbation of the judgment. Wherever there is grace, there is not only 
a dtean of the severity of the law, but a consent to the goodness of the law. | 
‘It is good in itself, it is good for me.’ This is a sign that the law is written in - 
the heart, that the soul is delivered into the mould of it. To consent to the 
law is so far to approve of it, as not to wish it otherwise constituted than it is. 
The sanctified judgment not only concurs to the equity of the law, but to the 
excellency of it, as convinced that a conformity to the law is the highest per- | 
fection of human nature, and the greatest honour and happiness we are capable 
of. Secondly. “1 delight in the law of God after the inward man,” ver. 22. 
His conscience bore witness te a complacency in the law. He delighted not 
only in the promises of the word, but in the precepts and prohibitions of the 
word ; cvvijdojue expresses a becoming delight. He did herein concur in affection 
with all the saints. All that are savingly regenerate, or born again, do truly 
delight in the law of God, delight to know it, to do it—cheerfully submit to the 
authority of it, and take a complacency in that submission, never better pleased 
than when heart and life are in the strictest conformity to the law and will of 
God. “ After the inward man,” that is, Ist. The mind or rational faculties, 
in opposition to the sensitive appetites and wills of the flesh, The soul is the 
inward man, and that is the seat of gracious delights, which are Merefore| 
sincere and serious, but secret; it 1s the renewing of the inward man, 
2 Cor. iv. 16. 2nd. The new nature. The new man is called “the inner man,” | 
Eph. iii. 16, “the hidden man of the heart,” 1 Pet. iii. 4, Paul, as far as he 
was sanctified, had a delight in the law of God. Thirdly. “ With the mind 
I myself serve the law of God,” ver. 25. It is not enough to consent to the law, 
and to delight in the law, but we must serve the law; our souls must be 
entirely delivered up into the obedience of it. Thus it was with Paul’s mind; 
thus it is with every sanctified renewed mind; this is the ordinary course 
and way; thitherward goes the bent of the soul. ‘I myself’—avrtos éyu, 
plainly intimating that he speaks in his own person, and not in the person of 
another. 

2nd. That the fault lay in that corruption of his nature which he did really 
bewail and strive against ; “ It is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in 
me.” This he mentions twice, ver. 17, 20, not as an excuse for the guilt of his 
sin, (it is enough to condemn us if we were under the law, that the sin which 
does the evil dwelleth in us,) but as a salvo for his evidences, that he might not 
sink in despair, but take comfort from the covenant of grace, which accepts the 
willingness of the:spirit, and has provided pardon for the weakness of the flesh. 
He likewise herein enters a protestation against all that which this indwelling 
sin produced. Having professed his consent to the law of God, he here pro- 
fesses his dissent from the law of sin. ‘It is not I; I disown the fact; it is 
against my mind that it is done.’ As when in the senate the major part are bad, 
and carry every thing the wrong way, it is indeed the act of the senate, but the 
honest party strive against it, bewail what is done, and enter their protestation 
against it, so that it is no more they that do it. “Dwelleth in me,” as the 
Canaanites among the Israelites, though they were put under tribute ; dwelleth 
in me, and is likely to dwell there, while I live. 

3rd. His great comfort lay in Jesus Christ; ver. 25, “I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” In the midst of his complaints he breaks out into 
praises. It is a special remedy against fears and sorrows to be much in praise; 
many a poor drooping soul hath found it so. And, in all our praises, this should 
be the burthen of the song, ‘Blessed be God for Jesus Christ.’ “ Who shall 
deliver me?” says he, ver. 24, as one at a loss for help. At length he finds an 
all-sufficient friend, even Jesus Christ. When we are under the sense of the 
remaining power of sin and corruption, we shall see reason to bless God 
through Christ,—for, as he is the Mediator of all our prayers, so he is of all our 
praises,—to bless God for Christ ; it is he that stands between us and the wrath 
due to us for this sin. If it were not for Christ, that iniquity that dwells in us 
would certainly be our ruin. He is our Advocate with the Father, and through 
him God pities, and spares, and pardons, and lays not our iniquities to our 
charge. It is Christ that has purchased deliverance for us in due time. Through 
Christ death will put an end to all these complaints, and waft us to an eternity 
which we shall spend without sin or sigh. ‘ slessed be God that giveth us this 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

{Paul cries out in the agonies of his internal conflict, “O wretched man that 
Iam, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” And I would have 
you to mark how instantaneous the transition is, from the cry of distress to the 

ratitude of his felt and immediate deliverance; “1 thank God through Jesus 

Jhrist ny Lord.” ‘This we hold to be the exercise of every true Christian in 
the world. Evil is present with him; and he blames none but himself for its 
hateful and degrading instigations. But grace is in readiness, not to sweep 
away this evil as to its existence, but to subdne it as to its prevalency and 


allays. 


power; and, while he blames none but himself for all that is corrupt, he thanks 
none but God in Christ for all that is gracious and good in him.-- C.] 


JHAPTER VIII. 


The apostle, having fully explained the doctrine of justification, and pressed the necessity 


of sinctification, in this chapter applies himself to the consolation of the Lord’s people. . 


-Ministers are helpers of the joy of tue saints. ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people ~ 
so runs our commission, /sa. xl. 1. It is the will of God that his people should be a- 
comforted people. And we have here such a draught of the gospel charter, such a 
display of the unspeakable privileges of true believers, as may furnish us with abun- 
dant matter for joy and peace in believing, that by all these immutable things, in 
which it 1s impossible for God to lie, we might have strong consolation. Many of the 
people of God have, accordingly, found this chapter a well-spring of comfort to their 
souls, living and dying, and have sucked and been satisfied from these breasts of con 
solation. and with joy drawn water out of these wells of salvation. There are three 
thiags in this chapter: {. The particular instances of Christians’ privileges, ver. 1—28 
" ne ground tiereof laid in predestination, ver. 29, 30. ILL. The aposce’s triumph 
herein 11 the name of al) the ~*Udis, ver. 51, to the end. 
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HERE is therefore now 


no condemnation to them 
which are in Clirist Jesus, 
who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit. 2 For 
the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus hath made 
ine free from the law of sin 
Ze and death. 3 For what the 
VS law could not do, in that it 
was weak throtigh the flesh, God sending his own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, con- 
demned sin in the flesh: 4 That the righteousness 
of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after 


o : 
the flesh, but after the Spirit. 5 For they that are 


aiter the flesh do mind the things of the flesh; but 
they tnat are after the Spirit the things of the Spirit. 
6 For to be carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace. 7 Because the 
carnal mind zs enmity against God: for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed éan be. 
8 So then they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God. 9 But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, 
if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now 
a man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his. 


First. The apostle here begins with one signal privilege of true Christians, 
and describes the character of those to whom it belongs; *‘ There is, therefore, 
now no condemnation to those that are in Christ Jesus,” ver. 1. This is his 
triumph after that melancholy complaint and conflict in the foregoing chapter : 
sin remaining, disturbing, vexing, but, blessed be God, not ruining. ‘The com- 
plaint he takes to himself, but humbly transfers the eomfort with himself to all 
true believers, who are all ete ted in it. 1. lt is the unspeakable privilege 
and comfort of all those that are in Christ Jesus, that there is therefore now no 
condemnation to them. He does not say, ‘ ‘There is no accusation against them,’ 
for this there is; but the accusation is thrown out, and the indictment quashed. 
He does not say, *‘ There is nothing in them that deserves condemnation,’ for this 
there is, and they see it, and own it, and mourn over it, and condemn themselves 
for it; but it shall not be their ruin. He does not say, ‘There is no cross, no 
affliction to them, or no displeasure in the affliction,’ for this there may be; but 
“no condemnation,” They may be chastened of the Lord, but not condemned 
with the world. Now this arises from their being in Christ Jesus; by virtue 
of their union with him through faith they are thus secured. ‘They are in 
Christ Jesus, as in their city of refuge, and so are protected from the avenger 
of blood. He is their Advocate, and brings them off. ‘There is therefore no 
condemnation, because they are interested in the satisfaction that Christ by 
dying made to the law. In Christ, God does not only not condemn them, but 
is well pleased with them, Mat. xvii. 5. 2. It is the undoubted character of all 
those who are so in Christ Jesus as to be freed trom condemnation, that they 
“walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Observe, The character is 
given from their walk, not from any one particular act, but from their course 
and way. And the great question is, what is the principle of the walk, the 
flesh or the Spirit, the old or the new nature, corruption or grace? Which of 
these do we mind, for which of these do we make provision, by which of these 
are we governed, which of these do we take part with? 

Secondly. This great truth, thus laid down, he illustrates in the following 
verses; and shews how we come by this great privilege, and how we may 
answer this character. Py, 

1. How we come by these privileges—the privilege of justification, that there 
is no condemnation to us—the privilege of sanctification, that we walk atier 
the Spirit, and not alter the flesh, which is no less our privilege than it is our 
duty. How comes it about? | 

Ist. The law could not do it, ver. 3. It could neither justify nor sanctify; 
neither free us from the guilt nor from the power of sin, having vot the pro- 
mises either of pardon or grace. The law made nothing perfect; ‘lt was 
weak.” Some attempt the law made towards these blessed ends, but, alas! 
it was weak, it could not accomplish them; yet that weakness was not through 
any defect in the law, but “through the flesh,” through the corruption of human 
nature, by which we became incapable either of being justified or sanctitied by 
the law. We had become unable to keep the law, and, in case of failure, the 
law, as a covenant of works, made no provision, and so left us as it found us. 
Or, understand it of the ceremonial law ; that was a plaister not wide enough 
for the wound; it could never take away sin, Heb. x. 4. 

tin the Westminster Confession of Kah, in which an explanation of the 
verse before us is given, it is said, ‘Albeit the apostle himself, (brought in 
here for example’s cause,) ‘and all other true believers in Christ, be by nature 
under the law of sin and death, or under the covenant of works, (called the law 
of sin and death, because it bindeth sin and death upon us, till Christ set us 
free,) yet the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, or the covenant of grace 
so called because it (doth enable and quicken a man to a spiritual life through 
Christ,) doth set the apostle, and all true believers, free from the covenant of 
works, or the law of sin and death; so that every man may say with him, ‘ Tne 
law of the Spirit of life, or the covenant of race, “hath made me tree from the 
law of sin and death, or covenant of ae Lhe import then of the verse 


the emancipated one (Christ having rescued from condemnation) of 
final victory. ‘Hath made me free:’’ the historic tense here used 
should be rendered “{:ped me,” or “set me free.” The words ‘in 
Christ Jesus”” must be connected with the idea of freedom—“in 
Christ Jesus set me free.” : 

viii. 3. “Sinful flesh:” rather, ‘the likeness of the flesh of sin ”— 
#.e., in a body like to that of sinful men. (Compare Phil. ii. 7.) 
@ mdemned sin in the flesh:” rather, ‘‘condemned the sin in the 


45 


flesh ”—i.e., sentenced all sin to death in the (his, or Christ’s) flesh. 
“The obedience of Christ unto death (Phil. ii. 8) in human flesh 
was sin’s death-warrant. Henceforth sin might linger a few days or 
centuries, but it is as a condemned thing, doomed to die. Compare 
John xii. 31; Rev. xii. 5—12; Eph. ii. 15; Col i. 20, ii. 15” 
(Vaughan). 

viii. 4. “ That the righteousness of the law,” &e.: better, “That 
the righteous demand or requirement of the law.” “Flesh” and 
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before us is, that there is no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, 
because, by their union with him—being dead to the law by the body of Christ, 
and being married to him who is raised from the dead, ch. vii. 4—they have been 
freed trom tue curse of that law, which, though good in itself, is the occasion 
of sin and death to all who remain under it, and are consequently justified 
hefore God.—R. H.) 2 

2nd. “The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” does it, ver. 2. The 
covenant of grace made with us in Christ is a treasury of merit and grace, and 
thence we receive pardon and a new nature, are freed “ from the law of sin and 
death,” that is, both from the guilt and power of sin,—from the curse of the 
law, and the duminion of the flesh. Weare under another covenant, another 
master, another husband, under “the law of the Spirit,” the law that gives 
the Spirit, spiritual life to qualify us for eternal. The foundation of this free- 
dom is laid in Christ’s anaertaltne for us, of which he speaks ver. 3, “ God 
sending his own Son.” Observe, When the law failed, God provided another 
method. Christ comes to do that which the law could not do. Moses brought 
the children of Israel to the borders of Canaan, and then died, and left them 
there; but Joshua did that which Moses could not do, and put them in posses- 
sion of Canaan. Thus what the law could not do Christ did. The best expo- 
sition of this verse we have Heb. x.1—10. To make the sense of the words 


clear, which in our translation is a little intricate, we may read it thus, with | 


a little transposition : ‘God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and a sacrifice for sin, condemned sin in the flesh, which the law could not do, 
in that it was weak through the flesh,’ &e., ver.4. Observe, Mirst. The Divine 
nature of Christ. 


(“ His own Son ;” him who is a partaker of his nature. This is the meaning . 


of the word Son as applied to Christ : see ch. i. 4; Jno.i. 14; v. 17, We. 3 x. 30—39. 
The greatness of the gift, and the urgency of the necessity are therefore pre- 
sented in the strongest light by these few words.— H.] 

Secondly. How Christ appeared; “In the likeness of sinful flesh.” Not sin- 
ful, for he was holy, harmless, undefiled, but in the likeness of that flesh which 
was sinful. He took upon him that nature which was corrupt, though per- 
fectly abstracted from the corruptions of it. His being circumcised, redeemed, 
baptized with John’s baptism, bespeaks the likeness of sinful flesh. The bitings 
of the fiery serpents were cured by aserpent of brass, which had the shape, 
though free from the venom, of the serpents that bit them. It was great con- 
descension that he who was God should be made in the likeness of flesh; but 
much greater that he who was holy should be made in the likeness of sinful 
flesh. “ And for sin;” here the best Greek copies place the comma. God sent 
him, év dpocmure capxds cpuptias, Kat wept dpaptias,— in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and as a sacrifice for sin.’ he Seventy call a sacrifice for sin no more than 
mept 4paptias,—-‘for sin;’ so Christ was a sacrifice; he was sent to be so, 
Heb. ix. 26. Thirdly. What was done by this appearance of his. Sin wae 
condemned, that is, God did therein more than ever manifest his hatred of 
sin; and not only so, but, for all that are Christ’s, both the damning and the 
domineering power of sin is broken and taken out of the way. He that is 
condemned can neither accuse nor rule; his testimony is null, and his authority 
null. ‘Thus by Christ is sin condemned; thongh it ees and remain, its life in 


the saints is still but like that of a condemned malefactor. It was by the con- 


demning of sin that death was disarmed, and the devil, who had the power of | 


death, destroyed. The condemning of sin saved the sinner from condemnation. 
Christ was made sin for us, 2 Cor. y. 21, and, being so made, when he was con- 
demned sin was condemned in the flesh of Christ, condemned in the human 
nature; so was satisfaction made to Divine justice, and way made for the 
salvation of the sinner. Fourthly. The happy effect of this upon us; ver. 4, 
“That the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us.” Both in our 
justification and im our sanctification the righteousness of the law is fulfilled. 
A righteousness of satisfaction for the breach of the law is fulfilled by the 
imputation of Christ's complete and perfect righteousness, which answers the 
utmost demands of the law, as the mercy-seat was as long and as broad as the 
ark. A righteousness of obedience to the commands of the law is fulfilled in us, 
when by the Spirit the law of love is written upon the heart, and that love is 
the fulfilling of the law, ch. xiii. 10. Though the righteousness of the law 
is not fulfilled by us, yet, blessed be God, it is fulfilled in us. ‘There is that 
to be found upon and in all true believers which answers the intention of the 
law. “Us who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 


spiritual and not from carnal principles; as for others, the righteousness of 
the law will be fulfilled upon them in their ruin. Now, 

2. Observe how we may answer to this character, ver. 5, &c. 

Ist. By looking to our minds. How may we know whether we are after the 
flesh or after the Spirit? By examining what we mind, the things of the flesh, 
or the things of the Spirit. Carnal pleasure, worldly profit and honour, the 
things of sense and time, are the things of the flesh, which unregenerate people 
mind. The favour of God, the welfare of the soul, the concerns of eternity, 
are the things of the Spirit, which those that are after the Spirit do mind. The 
man is as the mind is; the mind is the forge of thoughts. “As he thinketh in 
his heart, so is he,” Pr. xxiii. 7. Which way do the thoughts move with most 
pleasure? On what do they dwell with most satisfaction? The mind is the 
seat of wisdom. Which way go the projects and contrivances ? whether are 
we more wise for the world or for our souls? Ppovovc. te tis cupKov,— they 
savour the things of the flesh,’ so the word is rendered, Mat. xvi. 23. It is 
a great matter what our savour is, what truths, what tidings, what comforts, 
we do most relish, and are most agreeable to us. Now, to caution us against 
this carnal-mindedness, he shews the great misery and malignity of it, and 
compares it with the unspeakable excellency and comfort of spiritual-minded- 
ness. First. It is death, ver.6. It is spiritual death, the certain way to eternal 
death. It is the death of the soul; for it is its alienation from God, in union 
and communion with whom the life of the soul consists. A carnal sou! is 
a dead soul, dead as a soul can die. “She that liveth in pleasure is dead,” 
1 Tim. vy. 6, not only dead in law as guilty, but dead in state as carnal. Death 
includes all misery; carnal souls are miserable souls. But “to be spiritually 
minded,” (~pdyvnua tov mvednatoc,—‘a spiritual savour, the wisdom that is from 
above, a principle of grace,) “is life and peace ;” it is the felicity and happiness 
of the soul. * The life of the soul consists in its union with spiritual things by 
the mind; a sanctified soul is a living soul, and that life is peace; it is a very 
comfortable life, All the paths of spiritual wisdom are paths of peace. 
life and peace in the other world, as well as in this. Spiritual-mindedness 
i3 eternal life and peace begun, and an assuring earnest of the perfection of it. 
Secondly. It is enmity to God, ver. 7, and this is worse than the former. The 
former speaks the carnal sinner a dead man, which is bad; but this speaks him 
a devil of aman. It is not only an enemy, but enmity itself, It is not only the 
ulienation of the soul from God, but the opposition of the soul against zod; 
it rebels against his authority, thwarts his design, opposes his interest, spits in 
his face, spurns at his bowels. Can there be a greater enmity? An enemy may 
be reconciled, but enmity cannot. How should this humble us for, and warn 
us against, carnal-mindedness! Shall we harbour and indulge that which is 
enmity to God our creator, owner, ruler, and benefactor? ‘l'o prove thi 
urges that “it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” 
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holiness of the law of God, and the unholiness of the carnal mind, are as 
irreconcilable as light and darkness. The carnal man may, by the power 
of Divine grace, be made subject to the law of God, but the carnal mind never 
can; this must be broken and expelled. See how wretchedly the corrupt will 
of man is enslaved to sin; as far as the carnal mind prevails, there is no inelins- 
tion to the law of God; therefore, wherever there is a change wrought it is by 
the power of God’s grace, not by the freedom of man’s will. Hence he infers, 
ver. 8, ‘Those that are in the flesh cannot please God.” Those that are in 
a carnal unregenerate state, under the reigning power of sin, cannot do the 
shings that please God, wanting gra¢e, the pleasing principle, and an interest 
in Christ. the pleasing Mediator. The very. sacrifice of the wicked is an 
abomination, Pr. xv. 8. Pleasing God is our highest end, of which those that 
are in the flesh cannot but fall short; they cannot please him, nay, they cannot 
but displease him. We may know our state and character, 

2nd. By inquiring whether we have the Spirit of God and Christ, or not; 
ver. 9, “You are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit.” This expresses states and 
conditions of the soul vastly different. All the saints have tlesh and spirit in 
them, but to be in the flesh and to be in the Spirit are contrary. It denotes our 
being overcome and subdued by one of these principles. As we say, a man is in 
love, or in drink, that is, overcome by it. Now the great question is, whether 
we are in the flesh or in the Spirit; and how may we come to know it? Why, 
by inquiring whether the Spirit of God dwell in us. The Spirit dwelling in us 
is the best evidence of our being in the Spirit, for the indwelling is mutual ; 
1 Jno. iv. 16, “ Dwelleth in God, and God in him.” The Spirit visits many that 
are unregenerate with his motions, which they resist and quench; but in all 
that are sanctified he dwells; there he resides and rules. He is there as a man 
at his own house, where he is constant and welcome, and has the dominion, 
Shall we put this question to our hearts, Who dwells, who rules, who keeps 
house here? Which interest has the ascendant? ‘To this he subjoins a general 
rule of trial; “If any man has not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” To 
be Christ's (that is, to be a Christian indeed, one of his children, his servants 
his friends, in union with him.) is a privilege and honour which many preten 
to that have no part nor lot inthe matter. None are his but those that have 
his Spirit; that is, First. That are spirited as he was spirited,—are meek, and 
lowly, and humble, and peaceable, and patient, and charitable, as he was. We 
cannot tread in his steps unless we have his Spirit ; the frame and disposition 
of our souls must be conformable to Christ’s pattern. 

(This, perhaps, is the right place for adverting to the way in which it has been 
endeavoured to make all that is revealed of the Holy Ghost, and of his regene- 
rating influence upon man, more palatable than it naturally is to unrenewed 
taste,—more fitted to satisfy the demand which obtains for a religion that shall 
be altogether rational and devoid of mystery. One, it is thought, may be rightly 
enough said to have the Spirit of God if, from any cause whatever, it so 
happens that there be a resemblance of character and disposition and principle 
between him and the Divinity: just as any active and devoted philanthropist 
of our day may be said to have the spirit of Howard, without its ever being 
imagined that there has been any transmigration into his body of tnat soul by 
which the body of Howard was animated._—To have the Spirit of Christ is here 
to be understood, not in the light of our possessing a kindred character to that 
of Christ, but of our being the subjects of an actual and personal inhabitation 
by the Spirit. The Spirit of God may be denominated the Spirit of Christ, 
either because the Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father and the Son, or, 
more particularly, because the Son, now that he is exalted at the Father’s right 
hand, is intrusted with the dispensation of the Spirit——Hence the Spirit of 
God and the Spirit of Christ are equivalent the one to the other. And as the 
Saviour uniformly regenerates all whom he redeems—as the conjunction is 
invariable, between the penalty being lifted off from our persons and a puri- 
fying influence being laid upon our characters,—as it is true, even in the moral 
sense of the term, that if he wash us not we have no ne in him—the truth 
is inevitable, and cannot be too urgently impressed on all our consciences, that 
if any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his.—C.] 

Secondly. That are actuated and guided by the Holy Spirit of God, as a sane- 
tifier, teacher, and comforter. Having the Spirit of Christ is the same with 
having the Spirit of God to dwell in us. But those two come much to one; for 
all that are actuated by the Spirit of God as their rule are conformable to the 
Spirit of Christ as their pattern. Now this description of the character of those 
to whom belongs this first privilege of freedom from condemnation is to be 


, applied to all the other privileges that follow. 


10 And if Christ de in you, the body zs dead be- 
cause of sin; but the Spirit zs life because of right- 
eousness. 11 But if the Spirit of him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you, 12 ‘There- 
fore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to 
live after the flesh. 13 For if ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die: butif ye through the Spirit do mortify 
tle deeds of the body, ye shall live. 14 For as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God. 15 For ye have not received the spirit of - 
bondage again to fear; but ye have received the 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
16 The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God: 


In these verses the apostle represents two more excellent benefits, which 
belong to true believers : . 

First. Life. ‘The happiness is not barely a negative happiness, not to be 
condemned ; but it is positive, it is an advancement to a lite that will be the 
unspeakable happiness of the man, ver. 10, 11, “1f Christ be in you.”_ Observe, 
If the Spirit be in us, Christ is in us. He dwells in the heart by faith, Eph. iii. 17. 
Now we are here told what becomes of the bodies and souls of those in whem 
Christ is. t 

1. We cannot say but that the body is dead; it is a frail, mortal, dying body 


“gpirit:”? the contrast between these is drawn out in the following 
verses. The word “flesh” includes both what are called in 1 Thess. 
v. 23 *‘ soul” and “body,” and may be taken to embrace all the desires, 
appetites, and capacities of the natural man (1 Cor. ii. 14); the 
“‘spirit”’ signifies the renovated inner man, quickened and animated 
by the Holy Spirit. 

viii. 10. “Because of sin . . . because of righteousness:” for 
“because” read “on account of,” or “by reason of.” The body, 
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with its lusts and passions, is treated by the Christian as a dead thing, 
The spirit is life, full of energy and vigour, animated by the Spirit 
of life. ‘By reason of righteousness:” in the Commentary this 
righteousness is taken in a wide sense, including the righteousness _ 
of justification and of sanctification. Alford limits the meaning to 
the latter, viz., the implanted righteousness of the sanctification of 
the Spirit. ot 
vill. 15. “Bondage again to fear:” the spirit received by the 
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and it will be dead shortly; it is a house of clay, whose foundation is in the 
dust. The life ise: 
present state. It is dead, that is, it is appointed to die, it is under a sen- 
tence of death; as we say one that is condemned is a dead man. In the midst 
of life we ure in death; be our bodies ever so strong, and healthful, and hand- 
some. they are as good as dead, Heb. xi. 12, and this “ because of sin.” It is sin 
that kills the body. This effect the first simestepins has, Gen. iii. 19, “ Dust 
thou art.” Methinks, were there no other argument, love to our bodies should 
make us hate sin, because it is such an enemy to our bodies. The death even 
of the bodies of the saints is aremaining token of God's displeasure against sin. 

2. But the spirit, the precious soul, that is life; it is now spiritually alive, 
nay, it is life. Grace in the soul is its new nature; the life of the saint lies in 
the soul, while the life of the.sinner goes no farther than the body. When the 
body dies, and returns to the dust, “the spirit is life;” not only living and 
immortal, but swallowed up of life. Death to the saints is but the freeing of 
the heaven-born spirit from the clog and load of this body, that it may be fit 
to partake of eternal life. When Abraham was dead, yet God was the God of 
Abraham, for even then his spirit was life, Mat. xxii. 31,32: see Ps. xlix. 15. 
And this “because of righteousness.” The righteousness of Christ imputed 
to them secures the soul, the better part, from death; the righteousness of 
Christ inherent in them, the renewed image of God upon the soul, preserves it, 
and, by God's ordination, at death elevates it, and improves it, and makes it 
meet to partake of the inheritance of the saints in light. The eternal life of 
the soul consists in the vision and fruition of God, and both assimilating, for 
which the soul is qualified by the righteousness of sanctification. L refer to 
Ps. xvii. 15, “1 will behold thy face in righteousness.” 

3. There is a life reserved, too, for the poor body at last; ‘‘ He shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies,” ver. 11. The Lord is for the body; and though 
at death it is cast aside as a despised, broken vessel, a vessel in which is no 
pleasure, yet God will have a desire to the work of his hands, Jub xiv. 15, will 
remember his covenant with the dust, and will not lose a grain of it: but the 
body shall be reunited to the soul, and clothed with a glory agreeable to it. 
Vile bodies shall be newly fashioned, Phil. iii. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 42. Two great 
assurances of the resurrection of the body are mentioned: Ist. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ, *‘ He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken.” 
Christ rose as the head, and firstfruits, and forerunner of all the saints, 
1 Cor. xv. 20. The body of Christ lay in the grave, under the sin of all the 
elect imputed, and broke through it. ‘ O grave, then, where is thy victory?” 
It is in the virtue of Christ’s resurrection that we shall rise. 2nd. The 
indwelling of the Spirit. The same Spirit that raiseth the soul now will 
raise the body shortly, ‘By his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” The bodies of 
the saints are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. ili. 16; vi. 19. Now 
fanaa these temples may be suffered for awhile to lie in ruins, yet they shall 
be rebuilt. The tabernacle of David, which has fallen down, shall be repaired, 
whatever ig mountains may be in the way. The Spirit, breathing upon 
dead and dry bones, will make them live, and the saints, even in their flesh, 
shall see God. Hence the apostle by the way, infers how much it is our duty 
to walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit, ver. 12, 13. Let not our life 
be after the wills and motions of the flesh. ‘wo motives he mentions here: 
First. We are not debtors to the flesh, neither by relation, gratitude, nor any 
other bond or obligation, We owe no suit nor service to our carnal desires; 
we are indeed bound to clothe, and feed, and take care of the body, as a servant 
to the soul in the service of God, but no farther. We are not debtors to it; 
the flesh never did us so much kindness as to oblige us to serve it. It is 


implied that we are debtors to Christ and to the Spirit; there we owe our all, , 


a\l we have and all we can do, by a thousand bonds and obligations. Being 
c :livered from so great a death by so great aransom, we are deeply indebted to 
ear deliverer: see 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. Secondly, Consider the consequences; what 
will be at the end of the way. Here are life and death, blessing and cursing, 
set before us. “If you live after the flesh you shall die; ” that is, die eternally. 
It is the pleasing, and serving, and gratifying of the flesh that are the ruin of 
souls; that is, the second death. Dying indeed is the soul’s dying; the death of 
the saints is but asleep. But, on the other hand, “ You shall live,”—live and be 
happy to eternity that is the true life,—‘if you through the Spirit mortify 
the deeds of the body,” subdue and keep under all fleshly lusts and affections, 
deny yourselves in the pleasing and humouring of the body, and this through 
the Spirit, We cannot do it without the Spirit working it in us, and the Spirit 
will not do it without our doing our endeavour. So that, in a word, we are 
put upon this dilemma, either to displease the body or destroy the soul. 

Secondly. The Spirit of adoption is another privilege belonging to those that 
are in Christ Jesus, ver, 14—16, 

1. All that are Christ's are taken into the relation of children to God, ver. 14. 
Observe, Ist. Phar property’ They are“ led by the Spirit of God,” as a scholar 
in his pearning. is led by his tutor, as a traveller in his journey is led by his 
guide, as a soldier in his engagements is led by lis captain; not driven.as beasts, 

ut led as rational creatures, drawn with the cords of a man and the bands of 
love. It is the undoubted character of all true believers that they are led by 
the Spirit of God. Having submitted themselves in believing to his guidance, 
they do in their obedience follow that guidance, and are sweetly led into all 
truth andall duty. 2nd. Their privilege. “ They are the sons of God,” received 
nig fae number of God's children by adoption, owned and loved by him as his 
children. 

2. And those that are the sons of God have the Spirit, 

Ist. To work in them the disposition of children, First. “You have not 
received the spirit of bondage again to fear,” ver. 15. Understand it, Ist. Of 
that spirit of bondage which the Old Testament church was under, by 
reason of the darkness and terror of that dispensation. The veil signified 
bondage, 2 Cor. iii. 15: compare ver. 17. ‘The spirit of adoption was not then 
so plentifully poured out as now; for the law opened the wound, but little of 
the remedy. Now you are not under that dispensation, you have not received 
that spirit. 2nd. Of that spirit of bondage which many of the saints them- 
selves were under at their conversion, under the convictions of sin and wrath set 
home by the Spirit; as those in Acts ii. 37; the gavler, Acts xvi. 30; Paul 
Acts ix. 6. Then the Spirit himself was to the saints a spirit of bondage, ‘ But, 
says the apostle, ‘with you this is over. ‘God as a judge,’ says Dr. Manton, 
‘by the spirit of bondage, sends us to Christ as Mediator, and Christ as Medi- 
ator, by the spirit of adoption, sends us back again to God as a Father.’ Though 
a child of God may come under fear of bondage again, and may be questioning 
his sonship, yet the blessed Spirit is not again a spirit of bondage, for then he 
would witness an untruth. Secondly. But “you have received the spirit of adop- 
tion.” Men may give a charter of adoption ; but it is God’s prerogative, when he 
adopts, to give a spirit of adoption, the nature of children. ‘lhe spirit of adop- 
tion works in the children of God a filial love to God as a Father, a delight in 
him and a dependence upon him as a Father. A sanctitied soul bears the image 
of God, as the child bears the image of the father. ‘ Whereby we ery, Abba, 
Father.” Praying is here called crying, which is not only an earnest, but a 
natural expression of desire; children that cannot speak vent their desires by 
ern Now, the Spirit teaches us in prayer to come to God as a Father, with a 
holy, humble confidence, embuldening the soul in that duty. “ Abba, Father.” 
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, Abba is a Syriac word, signifying ‘father, or ‘my father ;’ mdrnp, a Greek 
word; and why both, “ Abba, Father?” Because Christ said so in prayer, 
Mar. xiv. 36, “ Abba, Father ;” and we have received the Spirit of the Son. 
It denotes an affectionate, endearing importunity, and a believing stress laid 
upon the relation. Little children begging of their parents can say little but 
i Father, father,’ and that is rhetoric enough. It also denotes that the adoption 
1s common both to Jews and Gentiles; the Jews call him Abba in their 
language, the Greeks may call him marnp in their language; for in Christ Jesus 
there is neither Greek nor Jew. 

2nd. ‘To witness to the relation of children, ver. 16. The former is the work 
of the Spirit as a sanctifier, this as a comforter. ‘ Beareth witness with our 
spirit.”. Many aman has the witness of his own spirit to the goodness of his 
state who has not the concurring testimony of the Spirit. Many speak peace 
to themselves to whom the God of heaven does not speak peace. But those 
that are sanctified have God’s Spirit witnessing with their spirits, which is to 
be understood not of any immediate extraordinary revelation, but an ordinar 
work of the Spirit, in and by the means of comfort, speaking peace to the sul 
This testimony is always agreeable to the written word, and is therefore always 
grounded upon sanctification; for the Spirit in the heart cannot contradict the 
Spirit in the word. The Spirit witnesses to none the privileges of children whu 
have not the nature and disposition of children. 


17 And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer with 


him, that we may be also glorified together. 18 For 


I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us. 19 For the earnest expectation 
of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. 20 For the creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of lim who 
lath subjected the same in hope, 21 Because the 
creature itself also shall be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of ‘the 
children of God. 22 For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now. 23 And not only they, but ourselves also, 
which have the firstfruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adop- 
tion, to wit, the redemption of our body. 24 for 
we are saved by hope: but hope that is seen is not 
hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope 
for? 25 But if we hope for that we see not, then 


do we with patience wait for it. 


In these words the apostle describes a fourth illustrious branch of the happi- 
ness of believers, namely, a title to the future glory. ‘This is fitly annexed 
to our sonship; for as the adoption of sons entitles us to that of glory, so the 
disposition of sons fits and prepares us for it. “If children, then beirs,” ver. 17. 
In earthly inheritances this rule does not hold, only the first-born are heirs ; 
but the church is a church of first-born, for they are all heirs. Heaven is an 
inheritance that all the saints are heirs to. ‘They do not come to it as pur- 
chasers, by any merit or procurement of their own; but as heirs, purely by the 
act of God, for God makes heirs. ‘The saints are heirs, though in this world 
they are heirs under age: see Gal. iv. 1, 2. Their present state is a state of 
education and preparation for the inheritance. How comfortable should this 
be to all the children of God, how little soever they have in possession, that. 
being heirs, they have enough in reversion! But the honour and happiness of 
an heir lie in the value and worth of that which he is heir to; we read of those 
that inherit the wind, and therefore we have here an abstract of the premises. 
1. “Heirs of God.” ‘he Lord himself is the portion of the saints’ inheritance, 
Ps. xvi. 5,a goodly heritage, ver. 6. ‘The saints are spiritual priests, that have 
the Lord for their inheritance, Num. xviii. 20. The vision of God and the 
fruition of God make up the inheritance the saints are heirs to. God himself 
will be with them, and will be their God, Rev. xxi. 3. 2. “ Joint-heirs with 
Christ.” Christ, as Mediator, is said to be the heir of all things, Hed. i. 2, and 
true believers, by virtue of their union with him, shall inherit all things, 
Rev. xxi. 7. Those that now partake of the Spirit of Christ, as his Lrethren, 
shall, as his brethren, partake of his glory, Jno. xvii. 24; shall sit down with 
him upon his throne, Rev. iii. 21. Lord, what is man, that thou shouldst thus 
magnify him! Now, this future glory is farther spoken of as the reward of 
present sufferings, and as the accomplishment of present hopes. 

First. As the reward of the saints’ present sutferings ; and it is a rich reward ; 
“Tf so be that we sutier with him,” ver. 17, or ‘forasmuch as we suffer with 
him.’ The state of the church in this world always is, but was then especially, 
an afflicted state; to be a Christian was certainly to be a sufferer. Now, to 
comfort them in reference to those sutterings, he tells them that they suffered 
with Christ, fer his sake, for his honour, and for the testimony of a good con- 
science, and should be glorified with him. Those that suffered with David in 
his persecuted state were advanced by him and with him when he came to the 
crown: see 2 Tim. ii. 12. Seethe gains of suffering for Christ; though we may 
be losers for him we shall not, we cannot, be losers by him in the end. This 
the Gospel is filled with the assurances of. Now that suffering saints may 
have strong supports and consolations from their hopes of heaven, he holds 
the balance, ver. 18, in a comparison between the two, which is observable. 
1. In one scale he puts “the sufferings of this present time.” The sufferings of 
the saints are but sufferings of this present time, strike no deeper than the 
things of time, last no longer than the present time, 2 Cor. iv. 17, light affliction, 
bad bes fora moment. So that on the sutferings he writes tekel, weighed in the 
balance, and found light, 2. In the other scale he puts the glory, and finds that 


Christian is not one of bondage, but of sonship and adoption. “Ye 
did not receive the spirit of bondage (leading) back unto fear” ie., 
so as to bring about or result in fear (chap. vi. 19). 

viii. 16. ‘With our spirit:” the idea is harmony of witness 
between the Spirit of God and our own spirit to the fact of our son- 
ship. The word “with” our spirit suggests the notion of witness 
given at the same time. Alford renders “to” our spirit, with the 
view of expressing more strongly the idea of agreement in the fact. 


1 
| viii, 17. “If we suffer with him :” “if we are suffering with him’”’— 
t.e., provided that we are found in that course of participation in 
Christ's sufferings. 
viii. 19. “The earnest expectation of the creature:” rather, “of 
the creation”—the whole earth in its present state, the world of 
Nature, “all animate and inanimate Nature, as distinguished from 
;mankind,” For this renovation of all things compare Isa. xi. 6, &c.; 
; Acts iii. 21; 2 Peter iii. 13, ye iis 
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a weight, an exceeding and eternal weight, “Glory that shall be revealed.” 
In our present state we come short, not only in the enjoyment, but in the 
knowledge of that glory, 1 Cor. ii.9; 1 Jno. iii. 2; it shall be revealed. It 
surpasses all that we have yet seen and known; present vouchsafements are 
sweet and precious, very precious, very sweet; but there is something to 
dome, something behind the curtain, that will outshine all. “Shall be revealed 
in us;” not only revealed to us, to be seen, but revealed in us, to be enjoyed. 
The kingdom of God is within you, and will be so to eternity. 3. He concludes 
the sufferings “not worthy to be compared with the glory,”—ovk @£&ca mpos tiv d0€uv 
[hey cannot merit that glory; and if suffering for Christ will not merit, much 
less will doing. ‘They should not at all deter and frighten us from the diligent 
and earnest pursuit of that glory. The sufferings are small and short, and 
concern the body only; but the glory is rich and great, and concerns the soul, 
and is eternal. This he reckons; “I reckon,’—AoyiGouae, It is not a rash and 
sudden determination, but the product of a very serious and deliberate con- 
sideration. He had reasoned the case within himself, weighed the arguments 
on both sides, and thus at last resolves the point. ©O how vastly different is the 
sentence of the word from the sentiment of the world concerning the suffer- 
ings of this present time! “ I reckon,” as an arithmetician that is balancing an 
account. He first sums up what is disbursed for Christ in the sufferings of 
this present time, and finds they come to very little; he then sums up what 
is secured to us by Christ in the glory that shall be revealed, and this he finds 
to be an infinite sum, transcending all conception, the disbursement abundantly 
made up, and the losses infinitely countervailed. And who would be afraid 
then to suffer for Christ, who, as he is beforehand with us in suffering, so he 
will not be behindhand with us in recompence? Now Paul was as competent 
a judge of this point as ever any mere man was. He could reckon, not by art 
only, but by experience, for he knew both. He knew what the sufferings of 
this present time were: see 2 Cor. xi. 23—28. He knew what the glory of heaven 
is: see 2 Cor. xii. 3,4. And, upon the view of both, he gives this judgment 
here. There is nothing like a believing view of the glory which shall be re- 
vealed to support and bear up the spirit under all the sufferings of this pre- 
sent time. The reproach of Christ appears riches to those who have respect 
to the reeompence of reward, Heb. xi. 26. 

Secondly. As the accomplishment of the saints’ present hopes and expecta- 
tions, ver. 19, &e. As the saints are suffering for it, so they are waiting for it. 
Heaven is therefore sure; for God by his Spirit would not raise and encourage 
those hopes only to defeat and disappoint them. He will establish that word 
unto his servants on which he has caused them to hope, Ps. cxix. 49, and heaven 
is therefore sweet: for if hope deferred makes the heart sick, surely when the 
desire comes, it will be a tree of life, Pr. xiii. 12. Now he observes an expecta- 
tion of this glory, 

1. In the creatures, ver. 19—22. That must needs be a great, a transcendent 
glory, which all the creatures are so earnestly expecting and longing for. This 
observation in these verses has some difficulty in it, which puzzles interpreters 
a little: and the more because it is a remark not made in any other Scripture, 
with which it might be compared. By the creature here we understand, not 
as some do, the Gentile world, and their expectation of Christ and the Gospel, 
which is an exposition very foreign and forced, but the whole frame of nature, 
especially that of this lower-world, the whole creation, the compages of 
inanimate and insensible creatures, which, because of their harmony and 
mutual dependence, and because they all constitute and make up one world, 
are spoken of in the singular number as the creature. ‘The sense of the 
apostle in these four verses we may take in the following observations : 
Ist. That there is a present vanity to which the creature, by reason of the 
sin of man, is made subject, ver. 20. When man sinned, the ground was cursed 
for man’s sake, and with it all the creatures,—especially of this lower world, 
where our acquaintance lies,—became subject to that curse, became mutable 
and mortal. “ Under the bondage of corruption,” ver. 21. There is an impurity, 
deformity, and infirmity, which the creature has contracted by the fall of man ; 
the creation is sullied and stained, much of the beauty of the world gone 
There is an enmity of one creature to another; they are all subject to continual 
alteration and decay of the individuals, liable to the strokes of God’s judgments 
upon man. When the world was drowned, and almost all the creatures in it, 
surely then it was subject to vanity indeed. The whole species of creatures is 
designed for, and is hastening to, a total dissolution by fire. And it is not. the 
least part of their vanity and bondage that they are used, or abused rather, 
by men as instruments of sin. The creatures are often abused to the dishonour 
of their Creator, the hurt of his children, or the service of his enemies. When 
the creatures are made the food and fuel of our lusts, they are subject to vanity, 
they are captivated by the law of sin. And this not willingly, not of their own 
choice. All the creatures desire their own perfection and consummation ; when 
they are made instruments of sin, it is not willingly. Or, they are thus capti- 
vated, not for any sin of their own, which they lad committed, but for man’s 
sin, “ By reason of him who hath subjected the same.” Adam did it merito- 
riously ; the creatures being delivered to him, when he by sin delivered himself 
he delivered them likewise into the bondage of corruption. God did it judi- 
cially ; he passed a sentence upon-the creatures for the sin of man, by which 
they become subject. And this yoke, poor creatures, they bear in hope that it 
will not be soalways. ‘Ex’ é\mid&c or kat, &e.,—“in hope that the creature itself ;” 
so many Greek copies join the words. We have reason to pity the poor crea- 
tures that for our sin have become subject to vanity. 2nd. ‘That the creatures 
Frpen and travail in pain together under this vanity and corruption, ver. 22. 

t isa figurative expression. Sin is a burthen to the whole creation; the sin vf 
the Jews in erucifying Christ, set the earth a quaking under them. The ideals 
were a burthen to the weary breast, /sa. xlvi. 1. There is a gener:1 outcry of 
the whole creation against the sin of man; the stone crieth out of the wall, 
Hab. ii.11; the land cries, Job xxxi. 38. 3rd. That the creature that is now 
thus burthened shall, at the time of the restitution of all things, be “ delivered 
from this bondage into the glorious liberty of the children of God,” ver. 21; 
they shall no more be subject to vanity and corruption, and the other fruits of 
the curse; but, on the contrary, this lower world shall be renewed. When 
there will be new heavens there will be a new earth, 2 Pet. iii. 13; Rev. xxi. 1; 
and there shall bea glory conferred upon all the creatures, which shail be, in 
the proportion of their natures, as suitable and as great an advancement as the 
glory ot the children of God shall be to them The fire at the last day shall 

e a refining, not a destroying, annihilating fire. What becomes of the souls of 
brutes, that go downwards, none can tell. But it should seem by the Scripture 
that there will be some kind of restoration of them. And if it be objected, 
what use will they be of to glorified saints? we may suppose them of as much 
nse as they were to Adam in innocency;- and if it be only to illustrate the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of their Creator, that is enough: compare with 
this Ps. xevi. WW—135 xevili. 79. “Let the heavens rejoice before the Lord 
for he cometh. 4th. That the creature doth therefore earnestly expect and 
wait for “the manifestation of the children of God,” ver. 19. Observe, At the 
second coming of Christ there will be a manifestation of the children of God. 
Now the saints are God’s hidden ones, the wheat seems lost in a heap of chatt ; 
but then they shall be manifested. ‘It does not yet appear what we shall be,” 
lJxe. lil. 2, but then ei a shall be revealed. ‘he children of God shall 


viii. 21. “Creature:” here, as in verse 19, “creation.” “ Bondage 
of corruption:” the bondage belonging to or arising from corruption. 
“Glorious liberty:” rather, “the liberty of the glory,” &c. The 
glory of the children of God is their manifested perfection. For this 
creation waits, and in the liberty connected with it creation will 
share (verse 19). , 

viii. 23. “The firstfruits of the Spirit:” even we, though we 
possess the firstfruits of the Spirit, groan within ourselves, looking 
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appear in their own colours. And this redemption of the creature is reserved 
till then; for as it was with man and for man that they fell under the curse, 
so with man and for man they shall be delivered. All the curse and filth tha 
now adhere to the creature shall be done away then when those that have 
suffered with Christ upon earth shall reign with him upon the earth. This the 
whole creation looks and longs for; and it may serve as areason why now a 
good man should be merciful to his beast. 2 
[The word rendered creature means the act of founding or creating, eh. i. 205 
and then that which is created, ch. i. 25; Co/.i. 15. ‘The expression ‘the whole 
creation’ may, according to the context, mean the rational or irrational creation. 
That in this case it refers to the latter may be argued, 1. Because it cannot be 
said of mankind generally, or of the ratior.al creation, that they are waiting with 
earnest desire for the manifestation ot the sons of God; that they were made 
subject to their present state of corruption not of their own accord, but by God; 


| and that they are to be made partakers of the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 


2. All this can be said, in strict accordance with the Scriptures, of the external 
world. The Scriptures frequently speak of the whole creation as a sentient 
being, rejoicing in God's favour, trembling at his anger, speaking abroad his 
praise, &e , as Paul here represents it as longing for the great consummation of 
all things. Again, it is agreeable to Scripture to speak of the earth as cursed for 
man’s sake, as made subject to vanity not on its own account, but by the act of 
God in punishment of the sins of men. Finally, it is according to the word 
of God to represent the creation as participating in the blessings and glories 
of the Messiah’s reign: see Isa. xxxv. 13; xxix. 17; xxxii. 15, 16; 2 Pet. iii. 7, 135 
Heb, xii. 26,27. 3. This interpretation is suitable to the design of the apostle. 
Paul’s object is not to confirm the certainty of a future state, but to produce 
a strong impression of its glorious character. Nothing could be better adapted 
to this object than the grand and beautiful figure of the whole creation waiting 


‘and longing for the glorious revelation of the Son of God, and the consumma- 


tion of his kingdom.—f/.] 

2. In the saints, who are new creatures, ver. 2325. Observe, Ist. The grounds 
of this expectation in the saints. It is our having received “the firstfruits of 
the Spirit,” which both quickens our desires and encourages our hopes, and both 
ways raises our expectations. ‘The firstfruits did both sanctify and insure the 
lump. Grace is the firstfruits of glory, it is glory begun. We, having received 
such clusters in this wilderness, cannot but long for the full vintage in the 


| heavenly Canaan. “ Not only they”—not only the creatures which are not capa- 


ble of such a happiness as the firstfruits of the Spirit, but even we, who have 
such present rich receivings, cannot but long for something more and greater. 
In having the firstfruits of the Spirit we have that which is very precious, but 
we have not all we would have. “‘ We groan within ourselves,” which denotes 
the strength and secrecy of these desires; not making a loud noise, as the hypo- 
crites howling upon the bed for corn and wine, but with silent groans, which 
pierce heaven soonest of all. Or, ‘ We groan among ourselves.’ It is the unani- 
mous vote, the joint desire, of the whole church; all agree in this, * Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly.” The groaning denotes avery earnest and impor- 
tunate desire, the soul pained with the delay. Present receivings and comforts 
are consistent with a great many groans; not as the pangs of one dying, but 
as the throes of a woman in travail—groans that are symptoms of life, not of 
death. 2nd, The object of this ng pep What is it we are thus desiring 
and waiting for? What would we have? ‘The adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our body.” Though the soul be the principal part of the man, yet the 
Lord has declared himself for the body also, and has provided a great deal 
of honour and happiness for the body. The resurrection is here called “the 
redemption of the body.” It shall then be rescued from the power of death 
and the grave, and the bondage of corruption; and, though a vile body, yet it 
shall be refined and beatified, and made like that glorious body of Christ, 
Phil. iii. 215 1 Cor. xv. 42. This is called the adoption. First. It is the adop- 
tion manifested before all the world, angels and men. Now are we the sons of 
God, but it does not yet appear, the honour is now clouded; but then God will 
publicly own all his children. The deed cf adoption, which is now written, 
signed, and sealed, will then be recognised, proclaimed, and published. As 
Christ was, so the saints will be, declared to be the sons of God with power, 
by the resurrection from the dead, ch.i. 4. It will then be put past dispute. 
Secondly. lt is the adoption perfected and completed. The children of God 
have bodies as well as souls ; and, till those bodies are brought into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, the adoption is not perfect. But then it will be 
complete, when the Captain of our salvation shall bring the many sons to glory, 
Heb. ii. 10. ‘This is that which we expect, in hope of which our flesh rests, 
Ps. xvi. 9, 10. All the days of our appointed time we are waiting, till this 
change shall come, when he shall call, and we shall answer, and he will have 
a desire to the work of his hands, Job xiv. 14, 15. 3rd. The agreeableness of this 
to our present state, ver. 24,25. Our happiness is not in present possession ; 


“Weare saved by hope.” In this, as in other things, God hath made our pre- 
sent state a state of trial and probation—that our reward is out of sight. Those 


that will deal with God must deal upon trust. It is acknowledged that one 
of the principal graces of a Christian is hope, 1 Cur. xiii. 13, which necessarily 
implies a good thing to come, which is the object of that hope. Faith respects 
the promise, hope the vert} promised. Faith is the evidence, hope the expecta- 
tion, of things not seen. Faith is the mother of hope. “ ”e do with patience 
wait.” In hoping for this glory we have need of patience, to bear the sufferings 
we meet with in the way to it and the delays of it. Our way is rough and long} 
but he that shall come will come, and will not tarry; and therefore, though 
he seem to tarry, it becomes us to wait for him. 


26 Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: 
for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which cannot be uttered. 27 And 
he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the 


mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession 
for the saints according to the will of God. 28 And 
we know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who are the called 
according to Ais purpose. : 
Pail here suggests two privileges more to which true Christians are 
First. The help of the Spirit in prayer. 


and waiting for what we see not, w 
and that desire offered up to God is 


While we are in this world, hoping 
< must be praying. Hope supposes desire, 
Prayer; we groan, Nowobserve, — 

ats 


anxiously forward for the adoption—rather, the end or fulness of 

the adoption, or the full manifestation of it—in the redemption of the 
body, “called, in Eph. i. 14, the redemption of the ‘acquisition ’—i.e., 
the final recovery (by resurrection of the body) of that which God 

has already made his own by the gift of his Son. The spiritual 
redemption is already ours. Eph. i. 7” (Vaughan). 


’ - ee 
_ ix, 1—5. It is worth noting that: the apostle, though upholding 
God’s sovereign rights, yet indicates that the blame of failure lies 
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1. Our weakness in prayer. “ We know not what we should pray for as we 
Ougut.’ Ist. As to the matter of our requests, we know not what to ask. We 
are not competent Judges of our own condition. “ Who knows what is good 
fur a man in this life?” Heel. vi. 12. 
biassed in favour of the flesh, and apt to separate the end from the way. “ You 
know not what you ask,” Mat. xx. 22. We are like foolish children, that are 
ready to cry for fruit before it is ripe and fit for them: see Zw. ix. 54,55. 2ud. 
As to the manner, we know not how to pray as we ought. It is not enough 
shat we do that which is good, but we must do it well, seek in a due order; 

nd here we are often at a loss—graces are weak, affections cold, thoughts 
wandering, and it is not always easy to find the heart to pray, 2 Sam. vii. 27. 
The apostle speaks of this in the first person; “ We know not.” He puts him- 
self among the rest. Folly, and weakness, and distraction in prayer, are what 
all the saints are complaining of. If so great a saint as Paul knew not what 
to Brey ths what little reason have we to go forth about that duty in our own 
strength! 

2. ‘The assistances which the Spirit gives us in that duty. He “helps our 
infirmities,” meant especially of our praying infirmities, which most easily 
beset us in that duty, against which the Spirit helps. The Spirit in the Word 
helps; many rules and promises there are in the Word for our help. The 
Spirit in the heart helps, dwelling in us, working in us, as a Spirit of grace and 
supplication, especially with respect to the infirmities we are under when we 
are in a suftering state, when our faith is most apt to fail; for this end the Holy 
Ghost was poured out. “ Helpeth,” cvvavtsAapnBaverar,— heaves with us, over 
against us,’ helps as we help one that would lift up a burthen, by lifting over 
against him at the other end—helps with us, that is, with us doing our endea- 
vour, putting forth the strength we have. We must not sit still, and expect 
that the Spirit should do all; when the Spirit goes before us we must bestir 
ourselves. We cannot withont God, and he will not without us. What help? 
Why, “the Spirit itself makes intercession for us,” dictates our requests, 
indites our petitions, draws up our plea for us. Christ intercedes for us in 
heaven, the Spirit intercedes for us in our hearts; so graciously has God pro- 
vided for the encouragement of the praying-remnant. ‘The Spirit, as an enlight- 
ening Spirit,teaches us what to pray for, as a sanctifying Spirit works and 
excites praying graces, as a comforting Spirit silences our fears, and helps us 
over all our discouragements. ‘Che Holy Spirit is the spring of all our desires 
and breathings towards God. Now this intercession which the Spirit makes 
is, Ist. “ With groanings that cannot be uttered.” The strength and fervency 
of those desires which the Holy Spirit works are hereby intimated. There may 
be praying in the Spirit where there is not a word spoken; as Moses prayed, 
Ex, xiv. 15, and Hannah, 1 Sam. i. 13. It is not the rhetoric and eloquence, but 
the faith and fervency, of our prayers, that the Spirit works, as an intercessor 
inus. “Cannot be uttered;” they are so confused, the soul is in such a hurry 
with temptations and troubles, we know not what to say, nor how to express 
ourselves. Here is the Spirit interceding with groans that cannot be uttered. 
When we can but cry, “ Abba, Father,” and refer ourselves to him with a hoty 
humble bolduess, this is the work of the Spirit. 2nd. “ According to the will 
of God,” ver. 27. The Spirit in the heart never contradicts the Spirit in the 
word. ‘Those desires that are contrary to the will of God do not come from 
the Spirit. : 
will of God. “ Not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

3. The sure success of these intercessions. “ He that searcheth the heart 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit,” ver. 27. To a hypocrite, all whose 
religion lies in his tongue, nothing is more dreadful than that God searches the 
heart, and sees through all his disguises. ‘To a sincere Christian, who makes 
heartwork of his duty, nothing is more comfortable than that God searches 
the heart, for then he will hear and answer those desires which we want words 
to express. He knows what we have need of before we ask, Mut. vi. 8. He 
knows what is the mind of his own Spirit in us. And, as he always hears the 
Son interceding for us, so he always hears the Spirit interceding in us, because 
his intercession is according to the will of God. What could have been done 
more for the comfort of the Lord’s people, in all their addresses to God? 

hrist had said, “ Whatever you ask the Father according to his will he will 
give it you.” But how shall we learn to ask according to his will? Why, the 
Spirit will teach us that. Therefore it is that the seed of Jacob never seek 
in vain. 

Secondly. The concurrence of all providences for the good of those that are 
Christ’s, ver. 28. It might be objected that, notwithstanding all these pri- 
vileges, we see believers compassed about with manifold afHictions; though 
the Spirit makes intercession for them, yet their troubles are continued. It is 
very true; but in this the Spirit’s intercession is always effectual, that, how- 
ever it goes with them, all this is working together for their good. Observe 
here 

1. The character of the saints, who are interested in this-privilege. They 
are here described by such properties as are common to all that are truly 
sanctified. Ist. “They love God.” ‘This includes all the outgoings of the 
soul’s affections towards God as the chief good and highest end. It is our Jove 
to God that makes every providence sweet, and therefore profitable. Those 
that love God make the best of all he does, and take all in good part. 2nd. 
They “are the called according to his purpose,” effectually called according to 
the eternal purpose. The cali is effectual, not according to any merit or desert 
of ours, but according to God’s own gracious purpose. — . 

[* According to his purpose,” or according to his previous design. We now 
tread on the borders of what is deemed by many to be a great mystery; and, 
though we have no great respect for that theology which loves to grapple with 
the incomprehensibilities of lofty speculation, yet we must not shrink from 
aught that Scripture lays across our path. The purpose signifies a previous 
design; and this in so far previous, as to be even anterior to the existence of 
those who are the objects of it. In the Second Epistle to Timothy there is an 
allusion to this very purpose of our text, and where it stands associated too with 
the very call that is now under consideration. ‘‘ God hath saved us,” says the 
apostle, “not according to our works, but according to his own purpose and 
grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” The pur- 
p se then is the prior determination in the mind of the Divinity, that such a 
one should be converted from the error of his ways—should be called from dark- 
ness unto light—should make that transition by which he passes from a state of 
condemnation to a state of acceptance; and the call, which we have already 
supposed to be an effectuat one, is Just as distinguishable from this previous 
determination, as the execution of a purpose is from the purpose itself—or as 
a design entertained and resolved upon long ago is from its fulfilment, that may 
only take place this very day, or at some distant and indefinite Futurity before 
us. “Moreover whom he did predestinate them he also called.” By the one 
he makes the decree—by the other he carries it into effect. 


to enter this field, or on agame of strength or of skill with the difficulties of 
human argument; but in the simple and lowly spirit of genuine disciples 
would we have you to submit yourselves to the Divine testimony, But let not 
auy feel himself thrown at a distance from salvation, by thus connecting it 

ith the antecedent decree of God respecting it. We are sure that none ought, 


We are shortsighted, and very much ; 


The Spirit interceding in us evermore melts our wills into the | 


And we again. 
repeat, that it is not in the daring spirit of an adventurer we would have you 
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who feel a true moral earnestness on the subject, and are honestly and desir- 
ously embarked on the pursuit of their immortal well-being. For, though the 
Spirit bioweth where he listeth, yet he listeth so to do on all who court and 
who aspire after him; and though by his work upon a human soul he is fulfill. 
ing a design that hath been conceived from eternity, yet it is not with this 
past design, but with the present fulfilment, that you have to do. And the 
matter in hand, the matter with which you should feel yourself urged and 
occupied is, that by the operation of that Spirit you may indeed be enlightened 
in the truth of God, and made wise unto your own salvation. For this purpose 
let me assure you of his readiness to help and to visit all who ask him—let me 
entreat your attention to that Bible, which with him is the mighty instrument 
whereby the understanding and the beart and all the faculties of man are 
gained over to that truth which is able at once to sanctify and to save us—let 
me press you to awake and be active in the work, putting forth all the 
strength that is in you, and confident that if you really do so more strength 
will be given, So that if the whole force which you have now be honestly 
and heartily directed to the object, by force the kingdom of heaven will be 
carried —C. See note by Barnes on ch. ix. 16.] 

2. The privilege of the saints, that “all things work together for good to 
them,” that is, all the providences of God that concern them. All that God 
performs he performs for them, Ps. lvii. 2. Their sius are not of his perform- 


| ing, therefore not intended here, though his permitting sin is made to work 


for their good, 2 Chr. xxxii. 31. But all the providences of God are theirs— 
merciful providences, afHicting providences, personal, public. ‘They are all for 
good; perhaps for temporal good, as Joseph's troubles; at least, for spiritual 
and eternal good. That is good for them which does their suuls good. Either 
directly or indirectly, every providence has a tendency to the spiritual good 
of those that love God, breaking them off from sin, bringing them nearer to 
God, weaning them trom the world, fitting them for heaven, “‘ Work together.” 
They work, as physic works upon the body, various ways, accerding to the 
intention of the physician ; but all for the patient’s good. “They work toge- 
ther,” as several ingredients in a medicine concur to answer the mtention. God 
hath set the one over against the other, Hecl. vii. 14; ovvepyet, a verb singular, 
with a noun plural, denoting the harmony of Providence and its uniform 
designs, all the wheels as one wheel, #ze. x. 13. ‘He worketh all things 
together for good, so some read it. It is not from any specific quality in the 
providences themselves, but from the power and grace of God working in, 
with, and by, these providences. All this “we know ”—know it for a cer- 
tainty, from the word of God, from our own experience, and from the expe- 
rience of all the saints. 


29 For whom he did foreknow, he also did pre- 
destinate ¢o be conformed to the image of his Son, 
that he might be the firstborn among many brethren. 
30 Moreover whom he did predestinate, them he also 
called: and whom he called, them he also justified : 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified. 


The apostle, having recxoned up so many ingredients of the happiness of 
true behevers, comes here to represent the ground of them a‘l, which he Jays 
in predestination. ‘These precious privileges ure conveyed to us by the charter 
of the covenant, but they are founded in the counsel of God, whieh infallibly 
secures the event. That Jesus Christ, the purchaser, might not labour in vain, 
nor spend his strength and life for nought, and in vain, there is a remnant 
given him, a seed that he shall see, so that the good pleasure ot the Lord shall 
prosper in his hands. For the explication of this he here sets before us the 
order of the causes of our salvation, a golden chain, which cannot be broken. 
There are four links of it: 

First. “ Whom he did foreknow he also did predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of his Son.” All that God designed for glory and happiness as the 
end he decreed to grace and holiness as the way. Noc whom he did fureknow 
to be holy those he predestinated to be so. The counsels and decrees of God 
do not truckle to the frail and fickle will of men; no, God’s foreknowledge of 
the saints is the same with that everlasting love wherewith he is said tu have 
loved them, Jer. xxxi. 3. God’s knowing his people is the same with his own- 
ing them, Ps. i. 6; Jno. x. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 19: see ch. xi. 2. Words of know- 
ledge often in Scripture denote affection ; so here, “ Elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God,” 1 Pet. i. 2. And the same word is rendered fore- 
ordained, | Pet. i. 20. ‘Whom he did foreknow,” that is, whom he designed 
for his friends and favourites. “I know thee by name,” said God to Moses, 
Ex. xxxiii. 12. Now those whom God thus foreknew he did predestinate to 
be conformed to Christ. 1. Holiness consists in our conformity to the image 
of Christ. This takes in the whole of sanctification, of which Christ is the 
great pattern and sampler. To be spirited as Christ was, to walk and live as 
Christ did, to bear our sufferings patiently as Christ did. Christ is the express 
image of his Father, and the saints are conformed to the image of Christ. 
Thus it is by the mediation and interposal of Christ that we have God’s love 
restored to us and God’s likeness renewed upon us, in which two things consist 
the happiness of man, 2. All that God hath from eternity foreknown with 
favour he hath predestinated to this conformity. It is not we that can conforin 
ourselves to Christ. Our giving ourselves to Christ takes rise in God’s giving 
us to him; and, in giving us to him, he predestinated us to be conformable 
to his image. It is a mere cavil, therefore, to call the doctrine of election a 
licentious doctrine, and to argue that it gives encouragement to sin, as if the 
eud were separated from the way and happiness from holiness. one can 
know their election but by their conformity to the image of Christ; for all that 
are chosen are chosen to sanctification, 2 Thes. ii. 13; and surely it cannot be 
a temptation to any to be conformed to the world to believe that they were 
predestinated to be conformed to Christ. 3. That which is herein chiefly 
designed is the honour of Jesus Christ, “that he might be the firstborn among 
many brethren;” that is, that Christ might have the honour of being the great 
pattern, as well as the great prince, and in this, as in other things, might have 
pre-eminence. It was in the firstborn that all the children were dedicated to 
God under the law. The firstborn was the head of the family, on whom all 
the rest did depend; now in the family of the saints Christ must have the 
honour of being the firstborn, And blessed be God that there are many bre- 
thren, though they seem but a few in one place at one time, yet, when they 
come all together, they will be a great many. There is, tierefore, a certain 
number predestinated, that the end of Christ’s undertaking might be infallibly 
secured. Had the event been left at uncertainties in the Divine counsels, to 
depend upon the contingent turn of man’s will, Christ might have been the 
firstborn among but few or no brethren—a captain without soldiers, and a 
prince without subjects—to prevent whicl., and to secure to him many bres 
thren, the decree is absolute, the thing ascertained; that he might be sure to 
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with Israel. He had “great sorrow and unceasing anguish” (so 
Alford renders verse 2) in his heart for Israel; and that sorrow owed 
much of its keenness to the reflection that their fall and failure was 
in spite of rich privileges and opportunities. These he enumerates. 
“The adoption:” besides Exod. iv. 22, referred to in Commentary, 
compare Deut. xxxii. 6; Jer. xxxi. 9. “The glory :” generally referred 
to the Shekinah, or visible manifestation of God/between the cherubim. 
In several passages the word “glory” is applied to it. (Compare 


Exod. xvi. 10, xxiv. 16, xl. 34, 35; 1 Sam. iv. 22; 1 Kings viii. 11.) 
“The covenants :” the word so translated signifies a disposition or 
disposal of anything, e.g., by deed or will. It is rendered “testament” 
in Heb. ix. 15—22, and where the notion of a last will and testament 
seems to be present to the apostle’s mind. Elsewhere it is used as 
equivalent to the Hebrew word signifying a compact or agreement. 
Here it is to be understood, not of the tables of the law, nor of the 
Old and New Testaments, but of the several renewals to Abraham, 
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see his seed, there is a remnant predestinated to be conformed to his image, 
which decree will certainly have its accomplishment in the holiness and happi- 
ness of that chosen race; and so, in spite of all the opposition of the powers 
of darkness, Chrisc will be the firstborn among many, very many brethren. — 

Secondly. “ Whom he did predestinate those he also called,’ not only with 
the external call, (so many are called that were not chosen, Mat. xx. 16; 
xxii. 14,) but with the internal and effectual call. The former comes to the ear 
only, but this to the heart. All that God did from eternity predestinate to 
grace aud xlory he does, in the fulness of time, effectually call. The call is 
then effectual when we come at the call; and we then come at the call when 
the Spirit draws us, convinces the conscience of guilt and wrath, enlightens 
the understanding, bows the will, persuades and enables us to embrace Christ 
in the promises, makes us willing in the day of his power. It is an effectual 
call from self and earth to God, and Christ, and heaven, as our end—from sin 
and vanity to grace, and holiness, and seriousness as our way. This is the 
gospel call. “hem he called,” that the purpose of God, according to election, 
might stand; we are called to that tv which we were chosen. So that the only 
way to make our election sure is te make sure our calling, 2 Pet. i. 10. 

‘Thirdly. ‘‘ Whom he called those he also justified.” All that are effectually 
called are justified, absolved from guilt, and accepted as righteous through 
Jesus Christ. They are recti in curia,—‘ right in court ;’ no sin that ever they 
have been guilty of shall come against them, to condemn them. The book is 
crossed, the bond cancelled, the judgment vacated, the attainder reversed; and 
they are no longer dealt with as criminals, but owned and loved as friends and 
favourites. Blessed is the man whose iniquity is thus forgiven. None are thus 
justified but those that are effectually called. Those that stand it out against 
the gospel call abide under guilt and wrath. 

Fourthly. “* Whom he justified those he also glorified.” The power of cor- 
ruption being broken in effectual calling, and the guilt of sin removed in justi- 
fication, all that which hinders is taken out of the way, and nothing can come 
between that soul and glory. Observe, [tis spoken of asa thing done. “He 
glorified,” because of the certainty of it; he “ hath saved us, and called us with 
a holy calling.” In the eternal glorification of all the elect, God’s design of 
love has its full aceomp)’shment. This was what he aimed at all along—to 
bring them to heaven. Nothing less than that glory would make up the fulness 
of his covenant relation to them as God; and therefore, in all he does for them, 
and in them, he has this in his eye. Are they chosen? It is to salvation, 
Called? It is to his kingdom and glory. Begotten again? It is to an inherit- 
ance incorruptible. Afflicted? It is to work for them this exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. Observe, The author of all these is the same. It is 
God himself that predestinated, calleth, justifieth, glorifieth; so “the Lord | 
alone did lead him, and there was no strange god with him.” Created wills , 
are so very fickle, and created powers so very feeble, that, if any of these did 
depend upon the creature, the whole would.shake. But God himself hath 
undertaken the doing of it from first to last, that we might abide in a constant | 
dependence upon him and subjection to him, and ascribe all the praise to him— 
that every crown may be cast before the throne. This is a mighty encou- | 
ragement to our faith and hope; for, as for God, his way, his work, is perfect. 
He that hath laid the foundation will build upon ty ane the top-stone will at | 
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length be brought forth with shoutings, and it will be our eternal work to cry, 
Grace, grace to it. 


31 What shall we then say to these things? If 
God be for us, who can be against us? 32 He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things? 33 Who shall lay any thing to the charge 
of God’s elect? Jt is God that justifieth. 34 Who 
as he that condemneth? J¢ is Christ that died, yea 
rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. 
35 Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 36 As it is written, 
For thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 87 Nay, in’ 
all these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us. 38 For I am persuaded, that; 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, | 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 


39 Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 


shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 


which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. | 


The apostle closes this excellent discourse upon the privileges of believers 
with a holy triumph in the name of all the saints. Having largely set forth the 
mystery of God's love to us in Christ, and the exceeding great and precious | 
privileges we enjoy by him, he concludes like an orator; “ What shall we then 
say to these things?” What use shall we make of all that has been said? He 
speaks as one amazed and swallowed up with the contemplation and admira- | 
tion of it, wondering at the height and depth, and length and breadth, of the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowledge. The more we know of other things 
the less we wonder at them; but the farther ‘we are led into an acquaintance 
with gospel mysteries the more we are affected with the admiration of them. 
if Paul was at a loss what to say to these things, no marvel if we be. And 
what does he say? Why,if ever Paul rode in a triumphant chariot on this 
side heaven, here it was; with such a holy height and bravery of spirit, with | 
such a fluency and copiousness of expression, does he here comfort himself 
and all the people of God upon the consideration of these privileges. In 
Keneral, he here makes a challenge, throws down the gauntlet, as it were, 
dares ali the enemies of the saints to do their worst; “If God be for us, who 
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can be against us?” The ground of the challenge is God’s being for us; in 
this he sums up all our privileges. This includes all, that God is for us; not 
only reconciled to us, and so not against us, but in covenant with us, and 30 
engaged for us—all his attributes for us, his promises for us. All that he is, 
and has, and does, is for his people. He performs all things for them. He is 
for them, even when he seems to act against them. And, if so, “ who can be 
against us,” so as to prevail against us, so as to hinder our happiness? Be 
they ever so great and strong, ever so many, ever so mighty, ever so malicions, 
what can they do? While God is for us, and we keep in his love, we may with 
a holy boldness defy all the powers of darkness. Let Satan do his worst, he 
is chained; let the world do its worst, it is conquered; principalities and 

owers are spoiled and disarmed, and triumphed over, in the cross of Christ. 
Who then dares fight aguihst us, while God himself is fighting for us? And 
this we say to these things, this is the inference we draw trom these premises. 
More particularly, : 

First. We have supplies ready in all our wants, ver. 32. “ He that spared,” 
&e. Who can be against us, to strip us, to deprive us of our comforts? Who 
can cut off our streams while we have a fountain to Bo to? 1. Observe what 
God has done for us, on which our hopes are built. “ He spared not his own 
Son.” When he was to undertake our salvation, the Father was willing to 
part with him, did not think him too precious a gift to bestow for the salvation 
of poor souls; now we may know that he loves us, in that he hath not withheld 
his Son, his own Son, his only Son, from us, as he said of Abraham, Gen. xxii. 12. 
If nothing less will save man, rather than man shall perish let him go, though it 
were out of his bosom. ‘Ihus did he deliver him up for us all; that is, for all 
the elect; for us all, not only for our good, but in our stead, as a sacrifice or 
atonement to be a propitiation for sin. When he had undertaken it he did not 
spare him. Though he was his own Son, yet, being made sin for us, it pleased 
the Lord to bruise him. Ovx épeccuto—‘ he did not abate’ him a farthing of 
that great debt, but charged it home. “ Awake, O sword.” He did not spare 
his own Son that served him, that he might spare us, though we have done him 
so much disservice. 2. What we may therefore expect he will do. He will 
“with him freely give us all things.” Ist. lt is implied that he will give us 
Christ, for other things are bestowed with him; not only with him given for 
us, but with him given to us. He that puts himself to so much charge to make 
the purchase for us surely will not hesitate at making the application to us. 
2nd. He will with him freely give us all things, all things that he sees to be 
needful and necessary for us, all good things, and more we should not desire, 
Ps. xxxivy. 10. And Infinite Wisdom shall be the judge whether it be good for 
us and needful for us or no. “ Freely give ”—freely, without reluctancy ; he 
is ready to give, meets us with his favours ;—and freely, without recompence 
without money, and without price. ‘“ How shall he not?” Can it be imaginec 
that he should do the greater, and not do the less; that he should give so great 
a gift for us when we were enemies, and should deny us any good thing, now 
that through him we are friends and children? Thus may we by faith argue 
against our fears of want. He that hath prepared a crown and kingdom for us 
will be sure to give us enough to bear our charges in the way toit. He that 
hath designed us for the mheritance of sons when we come two age will not let 
us want necessaries in the meantime. 

Secondly. We have an answer ready to all accusations, and a security against 
all condemnations, ver. 33, 34.“ Who shall lay any thing?” Doth the law 
accuse them? Do their own consciences accuse them? Is the devil, the 
accuser of the brethren, accusing them before our God day and night? This is 
enough to answer all those accusations, “It is God that justifieth.” Men ma 
justify themselves, as the Pharisees did, and yet the accusations may be in full 
force against them; but if God justifies, this answers all. He is the judge, the 
king, the party offended, and his judgment is according to truth, and sooner or 
later all the world will be brought to be of his mind; so that we may chal- 
lenge all our accusers to come and put in their charge. This overthrows them 
all; it is God, the righteous faithful God, that justifieth. ‘ Who is he that 
condemneth?” ‘Though they cannot make good the charge, yet they will be 
ready to condemn; but we have a plea ready to move in arrest of Judgment, a 
plea which cannot be overruled. “It is Christ that died,” &c. It is by virtue 
of our interest in Christ, our relation to him, and our union with him, that we 
are thus secnred. 1. His death. “It is Christ that died.” By the merit of his 
death he paid our debt; and the surety’s payment is a good plea tw an action 
of debt. It is Christ, an able all-sufficient Saviour. 2. His resurrection. 
“Yea, rather, that has risen again.” This is a much greater encouragemen 
for it is a convincing evidence that Divine justice was satisfied by the merit o' 
his death. His resurrection was his acquittance, it was a legal discharge. 
Therefore the apostle mentions it with a, ei, rather. If he had died, and not 
risen again, we had been where we were. 3. His sitting at the right hand 
of God. e “is even at the right hand of God ”—a farther evidence that he 
has done his work, and a mighty encouragement to us in reference to all 
accusations, that we have a friend, such a friend, in court. “At the right 
hand of God,” which denotes that he is ready there—always at hand; and 
that he is rufing there—all power is given to him. Our friend is himself the 
judge. 4. The intercession which he makes there. He is there, not uncon- 
cerned about us, not forgetful of us, but making intercession. He is agent for 
us there, an advocate for us, to answer all accusations, to put in our plea, and 
to prosecute it with effect, to appear for us and to present our petitions. And 
is not this abundant matter for comfort? What shall we say to these things? 
Is this the manner of men, O Lord God? What room is left for doubting and 
disquietment? Why art thou cast down, O my soul? Some understand the 
accusation and condemnation here spoken of of that which the suffering saints 
met with from men. ‘The primitive Christians had many black crimes laid to 
their charge—heresy, sedition, rebellion, and what not? For these the ruling 
powers condemned them. ‘But no matter for that,’ says the apostle, *‘ while 
we stand right at God’s bar it is of no great moment how we stand at 
men’s.” To all the hard censures, the malicious calumnies, and the unjust and 
unrighteous sentences of men, we may with comfort oppose our justification 
eo be God through Christ Jesus as that which doth abundantly countervail, 
1 Cor. iv. 3, 4. 

Thirdly. We have good assurance of our preservation and continuance in 
this blessed state, v.15, to the end. The fears of the saints lest they should 
lose their hold of Christ are often very discouraging and disquieting, and 


create them a great deal of disturbance; but here is that which may silence - 


their fears, and still such storms, that nothing can separate them. We have 
here from the apostle, 

1. A daring challenge to all the enemies of the saints to separate them, if 
they could, from the love of Christ. “‘ Who shall?” None shall, ver. 35—37. 
God having manifested his love in giving his own Son for us, and not hesitatin 
at that, can we imagine that any thing else should divert or dissolve that love? 
Observe here, 

ist. The present calamities of Christ’s beloved ones supposed; that they 
meet with tribulation on all hands, are in distress, know not whieh way to 
look for any succour and relief in this world, are followed with persecution 
from an angry malicious world that always hated those whom Christ loved, 
pinched with famine, und starved with idhedagen? when stripped of all crea- 
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Isaac, and Jacob of the first great promise made to Abraham when 
he forsook his own country. (Compare Gen. xii. 1—3, 7, xiii. 14—17, 
xv. 1—21, xvii. 1—22, xxii. 15—18, xxxv. 9—12, xlvi. 3, 4.) ‘The 
giving of the law:” the word implies more than the act of giving 
the law; it includes the law so given. Vaughan renders “the legis- 
lation.” There is, no doubt, allusion to the sublime circumstances 
which attended the giving of the law. (Compare Deut. iv. 7—14, 
32—36 Acts vii. 53.) ‘ The service of God :’ better supply, as Alford 
70% 


does, “‘of the sanctuary.” The allusion is to the whole ceremonial 
system. (Compare Heb. ix.1—6.) “The fathers :” Alford is disposed 
to limit the reference to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. (Compare Acts 
iii. 13, 25; Deut. i. 8.) Bade ot 
ix. 6—13, “Taken none effect :” better, “fallen to the ground.” 
This preserves the metaphor. There has been no failure in God's 
promise ; for from the very first it was shown that God’s purpose was 
not to include all the descendants of Abraham, but to choose only a 
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ture comforts, exposed to the greatest perils, the sword of the magistrate 
drawn aguiust them, ready to be sheathed in their bowels, bathed in their 
blood. Can a case be supposed more black and dismal? It is illustrated, 
ver. 36, by a passage quoted from Ps. xliv. 22, “ For thy sake we are killed all 
the day long,” which intimates that we are not to think strange, no, not con- 
cerning the hery bloody trial. We see the Old Testament saints had the same 
lot; so persecuted they the prophets that were before us. “ Killed all the day 
long;” that is, continually exposed to and expecting the fatal stroke. ‘There 
is still every day, and all the day long, one or other of the people of God 
bleeding and dying under the rage of persecuting enemies. “ Accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter;” they make no more of killing a Christian than of 
patdneritig a sheep. Sheep are killed, not because they are hurtful while 
they live, but because they are useful when they are dead. ‘They kill the 
Christians to please themselves, to be fuod to their malice. “They eat up 
my people as they eat bread,” Ps. xiv. 4. 

2nd. ‘The inability of all these things to separate us from the love of Christ. 
Shall they, can they, doit? No, by no means. All this will not cut the bond 
of the love and friendship that is between Christ and true believers. First. 
Christ doth not, will not, love us the less for all this. All these troubles are 
very consistent with the strong and constant love of the Lord Jesus. They are 
neither a cause nor an evidence of the abatement of his love. When Paul was 
whipped, and beaten, and imprisoned, and stoned, did Christ love him ever the 
less? Were his fav -urs intermitted? his smiles any whit suspended? his visits 
more shy ? By no means, but the contrary. These things separate us from the 
love of other friends. When Paul was brought before Nero all men forsook 
him, but then the Lord stood by him, 2 Tim. iv. 16,17. Whatever persecuting 
enemies may rob us of, they cannot rob us of the love of Christ, they cannot 
intercept his love-tokens, they cannot interrupt nor exclude his visits; and 
therefure let them do their worst, they cannot make a true believer mise- 
rable. Secondly. We do not, will not, love him the less for this; and that for 
this reason, because we do not think that he loves us the less. Charity thinks 
no éwWil, entertains no misgiving thoughts, makes no hard conclusions, no 
unkind constructions, takes all in good part that comes from love. A true 
Christian loves Christ never the less though he suffer for him, thinks never the 
worse of Christ though he lose all for him. 

ard. The triumph of believers in this; ver. 37, “ Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors,” First. We are conquerors: though killed all the 
day long, yet conquerors. A strange way of conquering, but it was Chirist’s 
way; thus he triumphed over principalities and powers in his cross. It is a 
surer and a nobler way of conquest by faith and patience than by fire and 
sword. ‘The enemies have sometimes confessed themselves baffled and over- 
come by the invincible courage and constancy of the martyrs, who thus over- 
caine the most victorious princes by not loving their lives to the death, ev. xii. 11. 
Secondly. We are more than conquerors. In our patiently bearing these trials 
we are not only conquerors, but more than conquerors, that is, triumphers. 
Those are more than conquerors that conquer, Ist. With little loss. Many 
couquests are dearly bought; but what do the suffering saints lose? Why, 
they lose that which the gold loses in the furnace, nothing but the dross, It is 
no great loss to luse things which are not—a body that is of the earth, earthy. 
2nd. With great gain. The spoils are exceedingly rich; glory, honour, and 
peace, a crown of righteousness that fades not away. In this the suffering 
saints have triumphed; not only have not been separated from the love of 
Christ, but have been taken into the most sensible endearments and embraces 
of it. As afflictions abound, consolations much more abound, 2 Cor. i. 5. There 
is one more than a conqueror, when pressed above measure. He that embraced 
the stake, and said, ‘ Weleome the cross of Christ, welcome everlasting life ;’ 
he that dated his letter from the delectable orchard of the Leonine prison; he 
that said, ‘In these flames I feel no more pain than if I were upon a bed of 
down ;’ she who, a little befure her martyrdom, being asked how she did, said, 
“Well and merry, and going to heaven;’ those that have gone smiling to the 
stake, and stood singing in the flames;—these were more than conquerors. 
Thirdly. It is only “through Christ that loved us,” the merit of his death 
taking the sting out of all these troubles, the Spirit of his grace strengthening 
tis, and enabling us to bear them with holy courage and constancy, and coming 
in with special comforts and supports. ‘Thus we are conquerors, not in our 
own strength, but in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. We are conquerors by 
virtue of our interest in Christ’s victory. He hath overcome the world for us, 
Jno. xvi, 33, both the good things and the evil things of it; so that we have 
nothing to do but to pursue the victory, and to divide the spoil, and so are more 
than conquerors. 

2. A direct and positive conclusion of the whole matter: “For I am per- 
suaded,” ver. 38, 39. It denotes a full, and strong, and affectionate persua- 
sion, arising from the experience of the strength and sweetness of the Divine 
love. And here he enumerates all those things which might be supposed 
likely to separate between Christ and believers, and concludes that it could 
not be done. 

ist. ‘‘ Neither death nor life,” neither the terrors of death on the one hand, 
nor the comforts,.and pleasures of life on the other, neither the fear of death 
nor the hope of life. Or, We shall not be separated from that love either in 
death or in life. 

2ud. “ Nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers.” Both the good angels and 
the bad are called principalities and powers: the good, ph. i. 21; Col. i. 19; 
the bad, #ph. vi. 12; Col. ii. 15. And neither shall do it. The good angels will 
not, the bad shall not; and neither can, The good angels are engaged friends, 
the bad are restrained enemies. 

3rd. “ Nor things present, nor things to come;” neither the sense of troubles 
present nor the fear of troubles to come. ‘Time shall not separate us, eteruity 
shall not. Things present separate us from things to come, and things to come 
separate and cut us off from things present; but neither from the love of Christ, 
whose favour is twisted in with both present things and things to come. 

4th. “Nor height, nor depth,” neither the height of prosperity and prefer- 
ment, nor the depth of adversity and disgrace; nothing from heaven above, no 
sturms, no tempests; nothing on earth below, no rocks, no seas, no dungeons. 

5th. “ Nor any other creature;” any thing that can be named or thought of, It 
will not, it cannot, separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. It cannot cut off or impair our love te God, or God’s to us; nothing does 
it, can do it, but sin. Observe, The love that exists between God and true 
' elievers is through Christ, He is the Mediator of our love: it is in and through 
him that God can love us and that we dare love God. This is the ground of 
the stedfastness of the love; therefore God rests in his love, Zeph. ii. 17, be- 
gone Jesus Christ, in whom he loves us, is the same yesterday, to-day, and 

or ever. 

Mr. Hngh Kennedy, an eminent Christian, of Ayr, in Scotland, when he was 
dying called fora Bible; but finding his sight gone, he said, ‘Turn me to the 
&th of the Jtomans, and set my finger at these words, “I ain persuaded that 
neither death nor life,” &c. Now,’ said he, ‘is my finger upon them?’ And, 
when they told him it wes, without speaking any more, he said, ‘Now. God be 
with you, my children; [ have breakfasted with you, aud shall sup with my 
Lord Sieus Christ this night;’ and su departed. 
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| The apostle, having plainly asserted and largely proved, that Justification and salvation 
are to be had by faith only, and not by the works of the law, by Christ and not by 
Moses, comes in this and the followimg chapters to anticipate an objection which might 
be made against this. If this be so, then what becomes of the Jews, of them all as a 
complex body, especially those of them that do not embrace Christ, nor believe the 
gospel? By this rule they must needs come short of happiness ; and then what becomes 
of the promise made to the fathers, which entailed salvation upon the Jews? Is not 
that promise nullified and made of none effect?) Which is not a thing to be imagined 
concerning any word of God. ‘That doctrine therefore, might they say, is not to be 
embraced, from which flows such a consequence as this. That the consequence of the 
rejection of the unbelieving Jews follows from Paul’s doctrine he grants, but endea- 
vours to soften and mollify, ver. 1—5. But that from this it follows that the word of 


God takes no effect he denies, ver. 6, and proves the denial in the rest of the chapter, 
which serves likewise to illustrate the great doctrine of predestination, which he had 
spoken of, ch, viii. 28, as the first wheel which in the business of salvation sets all the 
other wheels agoing. 


SAY the truth in Christ, I 
lie not, my conscience also 
«oy bearing me witness in the 
{e” Holy Ghost, 2 That I have 
, great heaviness and continual 
6), sorrow in my heart. 3 For 
QL could wish that myself were 
J accursed from Christ for my 
t brethren, my kinsinen ac- 
cording to the flesh: 4 Who 
are Israelites; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service ef God, and the promises ; 
5 Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning 
the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for 
ever. Amen. 


| We have here the apostle’s solemn profession of a great concern for the 
nation and people of the Jews—that he was heartily troubled that so many of 
them were enemies to the Gospel, and out of the way of salvation. For this he 
had “great heaviness and continual sorrow.” Such a profession as this was 
requisite to take off the odium which otherwise he might have contracted by 
, asserting and proving their rejection, It is wisdom, as much as may be, to 
| mollify those truths which sound harshly and seem unpleasant. Dip the nail 
| in oil, it will drive the better. The Jews had a particular pique at Paul, above 
any of the apostles, as appears by the history of the Acts, and therefore were 
the more apt to take things amiss of him, to prevent which he introduces his 
discourse with this tender and affectionate profession, that they might not 
think he triumphed or insulted over the rejected Jews, or was pleased with 
the calamities that were coming upon them. ‘Thus Jeremiah appeals to God 
concerning the Jews of his day, whose ruin was hastening on, Jer. xvii. 16, 
“ Neither have I desired the wotul day, thou knowest.” Nay, Paul was so far 
from desiring it, that he most pathetically deprecates it. And, lest this should 
be thought only a copy of his countenance, to flatter and please them, 

First. He asserts it with a solemn protestation; ver. 1, “I say the truth in 
Christ.” ‘1 speak it as a Christian, one of God’s people, children that will not 
lie, as one that knows not how to give flattering titles,” Or, ‘1 appeal to 
Christ, who searches the heart, concerning it.’ He appeals likewise to his own 
conscience, which was instead of a thousand witnesses. ‘That which he was 
going to assert was not only a great and weighty thing, (such solemn protesta- 
tions are not to be thrown away upon trifles,) but it was likewise a secret; it 
was concerning a sorrow in his heart, to which none was a capable, competent 
witness, but God and his own conscience.—* That 1 have great heaviness,” 
ver. 2. He does not say for what; the very mention of it was unpleasant and 
invidious; but it is plain that he means for the rejection of the Jews. 

Secondly. He backs it with a very serious imprecation, which he was ready 
to make out of love to the Jews. “I could wish;” he does not say, | do wish, 
for it was no proper means appointed for such an end; but, if it were, “I could 
wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren ;” a very high pang 
of zeal and affection for his countrymen. He would be willing to undergo the 
greatest misery to do them good. Love is apt te be thus bold, and venturous, 
and self-denying. Because the glory of God’s grace in the salvation of many is 
to be preferred before the welfare and happiness of a single person, Paul, if 
they were put in competition, would be content to forego all his own happiness 
to purchase theirs. 1. He would be content to be cut off from the land of 
the living, in the most shameful and ignominious manner, as an anathema, or 
a devoted person. They thirsted for his blood, persecuted him as the most 
obnoxious person in the world, the curse and plague of his generation, 
1 Cor. iv. 13; Acts xxii, 22. ‘Now, says Paul,‘ 1 am willing to bear all this, 
and a great deal more, for your good. Abuse me as much as you will, count 
and eall me at your pleasure; your unbelief and rejection create in my hearta 
heaviness 30 much greater than all these troubles can that I could look upon 
them not only as tolerable, but as desirable, rather than this rejection.” 2, He 
would be content to be excommunicated from the society of the faithful, to be 
separated from the church, and from the communion of saints, as a heathen 
man and a publican, if that would do them any good. He could wish himself 
no more remembered among the saints, his name blotted out of the churen 
records; though he had been so great a planter of churches, and the spiritual 
father of so many thousands, yet he would be content to be disowned by the 
church, cut off from all communion with it, and have his name buried in oblivion 
or reproach, for the good of the Jews. It may be, some of the Jews had a pre 
judice against Christianity for Paul’s sake; such a spleen they had at him that 
they hated the religion he was of: ‘If this stumble you,’ says Paul, ‘1 could 
wish I might be cast out, not embraced as a Christian, so you might but be 
taken in’ ‘Thus Moses, (#2. xxxii. 32,) in a like holy passion of concern, “ Blot 
| me, I pray thee, out of the book which thou hast written.” 3. Nay, some think 


portion, e.g., Sarah’s son, not Hagar’s, and afterwards one out of the 
two sons of Rebecca. In the selection of these two cases as illus- 
trative of God’s purpose, it is worth noting that the parentage does 
‘not influence the selection. Of two sons of Abraham, one is chosen, 
the other not; and even when, as in the case of Jacob and Esau, the 
children were of the same mother as well as father, the selection was 
made. It is well noted by Dr. Vaughan that nothing is here said of 
the Gnal dertiny of either brother; that was shaped by the spirit and 


conduct of each: what is spoken of here is the position of the one, 
and not of the other, as the depository of the promise to Abraham, 
ix. 14—24. “What shall we say then?” ‘ What inference shall 
we draw? Is there injustice with God in the bestowal of his gifts ?” 
The difficulties of this passage turn upon the necessary conditions 
of human thought. They do not belong to this doctrine alone, 
nor are they found in Scripture only, but in every consistent belief 
in an almighty and all-knowing God. Verse 24 Alford renders, 
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that the expression goes farther, and that he could be content to be cut off 
from all his share of happiness in Christ, if that might be a means of their sal- 
vation. Itis a common charity that begins at home; this is something higher, 
and more noble and generous. ; : 

Thirdly. He gives us the reason of this affection and concern. ’ 

i. Because of their relation to them; “ My brethren, my kinsmen, according 
to the flesh.” Though they were very bitter against him upon all occasions, 
and gave him the most unnatural and barbarous usage, yet thus respectfully 
does he speak of them. It shews him to bea man of a forgiving spirit. ™ Not 
that I had aught to accuse my nation of,” Acts xxvill. 19. My kinsmen.” Paul 
was a Hebrew of the Hebrews. We ought to be in a special manner concerned 
for the spiritual good of our relations, our brethren, and kinsmen. Lo them we 
lie under special engagements, and we have more opportunity of doing good to 
them; and concerning them, and our usefulness to them, we must in a special 

anner give account. 
7% Bapeviully because of their relation to God; ver. 4, 5, “ Who are Israelites,” 
the seed of Abraham, God’s friend, and of Jacob his chosen, taken into the 
covenant of peculiarity, dignified and distinguished by visible church privi- 
leges, many of which are here mentioned: Ist. “ Tke adoption;” not that 
vhich 1s saving, and which entitles to eternal happiness, but that which was 
external and typical, and entitled them to the land of Canaan. “ Israel is my 
son,” Exc. iv. 22. 2nd. “And the glory;” the ark with the mercy-seat, over 
which God dwelt between the cherubim—this was the glory of Israel 
} Sam. iv. 21. The many symbols and tokens of the Divine presence and 
guidance, the cloud, the Shechinah, the distinguishing favours conferred upon 
them—these were the glory. 3rd. “ And the covenants ;” the covenant made 
with Abraham, and often renewed with his seed upon divers occasions. There 
was a covenant at Sinai, Ex. xxiv.; in the plains of Moab, Deu. xxix.; at She- 
chem, Jos. xxiv., and often afterwards; and still these pertained to Israel. Or, 
the covenant of peculiarity, and in that, as in the type, the covenant of grace. 
ath, “And the giving of the law.” !. was to them that the cermonial and 
judicial law were given, aud the moral law in writing pertained to them. It is 
a great privilege to have the law of God among us, and it is to be accounted SO, 
Ps, exlvii. 19, 20. This was the grandeur of Israel, Deu. iv. 7,8. 5th.“ And the 
service of God.” They had the ordinances of God’s worship among them —the 
temple, the altars, the priests, the sacrifices, the feasts, and the institutions 
relatiug to them. ‘hey were in this respect greatly honoured, that while 
other nations were worshipping and serving stocks, and stones, and devils, and 
they knew not what other idols of their own invention, the Israelites were 
serving the true God in the way of his own appointment. 6th. ‘And the 
promises”—particular promises added to the general covenant; promises 
relating to the Messiah and the gospel state. Observe, The promises accom- 
pany the giving of the law, and the service of God; for the comfort of the 
promises is to be had in obedience to that law, and attendance upon that ser- 
vice. 7th. “ Whose are the fathers,” ver. 5; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, those 
inen of renown, that stood so high in the favour of God. The Jews stand in 
relation to them, are their children, and proud enough they are of it: “ We 
have Abraham to our father.” It was for the father’s sake that they were 
taken into covenant, ch. xi. 28. 8th. But the greatest honour of all was that of 
them “as concerning the flesh” (that is, as to his human nature) “Christ came;” 
for he took on him the seed of Abraham, Heb. ii. 16. As to his Divine nature, 
he is the Lord from heaven; but, as to his human nature, he is of the seed of 
Abraham. his was the great privilege of the Jews, that Christ was of kin to 
them. Mentioning Christ, he interposes a very great word concerning him, 
that he “is over all, God blessed for ever,” Lest the Jews should think meanly 
of him, because he was of their alliance, he here speaks thus honourably con- 
cerning him; and it is a very full proof of the Godhead of Christ; he is not 
only over all, as Mediator, but he is God blessed for ever. ‘Therefore, how 
much sorer punishment were they worthy of that rejected him! It was like- 
wise the honour of the Jews, and one reason why Paul had a kindness for 
them, that seeing God blessed for ever would be a man, he would be a Jew; 
aud, considering the posture and character of that people at that time, it may 
well be looked upon as a part of his humiliation. 


6 Notas though the word of God hath taken none 
effect. or they are not all Israel, which are of 
Jsrael: 7 Neither, because they are the seed of 
Abraham, are they all children: but, In Isaae shall 
thy seed be called. 8 That is, They which are the 
children of the flesh, these are not the children of 
God: but the children of the promise are counted 
for the seed. 9 For this is the word of promise, 
At this time will I come, and Sarah shall have a son. 
10 And not only this; but when Rebecca also had 
conceived by one, even by our father Isaac; 11 (For 
the children being not yet born, neither having done 
any good or evil, that the purpose of God according 
to election might stand, not of works, but of him 
that calleth;) 12 It was said unto her, The elder 
shall serve the younger. 13 As it is written, Jacob 
have [ loved, but Esau have I hated. 

The apostle having made his way to that which he had to Say concerning the 
rejection of the body of his countrymen, with a protestation of his own affection 
for them, and a concession of their undoubted privileges, comes in these verses, 
and the following part of the chapter, to prove that the rejection of the Jews 
by the establishment of the Gospel dispensation, did not at all invalidate the 
word of pee e promisa to the patriarchs; “Not as though the word of God 
hath taken no effect,” ver. 6, which, considering the preseut state of the Jews, 
which created to Paul so much “heaviness and continual sorrow,” ver. 2, might 
be suspected. We are not to ascribe inefficacy to any word of God; nothing 
that he has spoken does or can fall to the gronnd: see Jsa. lv. 10,11. The pro- 


mises and threatenings shall have their accomplishment; and, one wa 
t Lit ace : 5) ‘and, > way or 
other, he will magnify the law and make it honourable. This is to be pacers 
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stood especially of the promise of God, whick by subsequent providences may 
be to a wavering faith very doubtful; but it is not, it cannot be, made of no 
effect; at the end it will speak and not lie. Now the difficulty is to reconcile 
the rejection of the unbelieving Jews with the word of God’s promise, and the 
external tokens of the Divine favour, which had been conferred upon them, 
This he does in four ways: 1. By explaining the true meaning and intention of 
the promise, ver. 6—13. 2. By asserting and proving the absolute sovereignty 
of God, in disposing of the children of men, ver. 14—24. 3, By shewing how 
this rejection of the Jews, and the taking in of the Gentiles, were foretold in 
the Old ‘estament, ver. 25—29. 4. By fixing the true reason of the Jews’ 
rejection, ver. 30, to the end. 

In this paragraph the apostle explains the true meaning and intention of the 
promise. When we mistake the word, and misunderstand the promise, uo 
marvel if we are ready to quarrel with God about the accomplishment; and 
therefore the sense of this must first be duly stated. Now he here makes it 
out that when God said he would be “‘a God to Abraham, and to his seed,” 
(which was the famous promise made unto the fathers,) he did not mean it of 
all his seed according to the flesh, as if it were a necessary concomitant of the 
blood of Abraham; but that he intended it with a limitation only to such and 


such. And as from the beginning it was appropriated to Isaac and not to Ish- 


mael, to Jacob and not to Esau, and yet for all this the word of God was not 
made of no effect; so now the same promise is appropriated to believing Jews 


| that embrace Christ and Christianity, and, though it throws off multitudes that 


refuse Christ, yet the promise is not therefore defeated and invalidated, any 
more than it was by the typical rejection of Ishmael and Esau. 

First. He lays down this proposition, that “They are not all Israel who are 
of Israel,” ver. 6, “ neither because they are,” &c., ver. 7. Many that descended 
from the loins of Abraham and Jacob, and were of that people who were sur- 
named by the name of Israel, yet were very far from being Israelites indeed, 


| interested in the saving benefits of the new covenant. They are not all really 


Israel that are so in name and profession. It does not follow that because the 
are the seed of Abraham, therefore they must needs be the children of God, 
though they themselves fancied so, boasted much of, and built much upon, their 
relation to Abraham, Mat. iii. 9; Jno. viii. 38, 39. But it does not follow. 
Grace does not run in the blood; nor are saving benefits inseparably annexed 
to external church privileges, though it is common for peuple thus to stretch 
the meaning of God’s promise, to bolster themselves up in a vain hope. 

Secondly. He proves this by instances; and therein shews not only that some 
of Abraham’s seed were chosen, and others not, but that God therein wrought 
according to the counsel of his own will; and not with regard to that law of 
Coun emenuene to which the present unbelieving Jews were so strangely 
we ed, 

1, He specifies the case of Isaac and Ishmael, both of them the seed of 
Abraham; and yet Isaac only taken into covenant with God, and Ishmael 
rejected and cast out. For this he quotes, Gen. xxi. 12,“ In Isaae shall thy 
seed be called,” which comes in there as a reason why Abraham must be willing 
to cast out the bondwoman and her son, because the covenant was to be 
established with Isaac, Gen. xvii. 19. And yet the word which God had 
spoken, that he would be a God to Abraham and to his seed, did not therefore 
fall to the ground; for the blessings wrapt up in that great word, being com- 
municated by God asa benefactor, he was free to determine on what head 
they should rest, and accordingly entailed them upon Isaae, and rejected 
Ishmael. ‘This he explains farther, ver. 8, 9, and shows what God intended to 
teach us by this dispensation. Ist. ‘hat the children of the flesh, as such, by 
virtue of their relation to Abraham according to the flesh, are not there- 
fore the children of God, for then Ishmael had put in a good claim. This 
remark comes home to the unbelieving Jews, who boasted of their relation to 
Abraham according to the flesh, and looked for justification in a fleshly way, 
by those carnal ordinances which Christ had abolished. ‘They had confidence 
in the flesh, PAiéé. ili. 3. Ishmael was a child of the flesh, conceived by Kagar, 
who was young and fresh, and likely enough to have children. There was 
nothing extraordinary or supernatural in his conception, as there was in Isaae’s; 
he was born after the flesh, Gal. iv. 29, representing those that expect justi- 
fication and salvation by their own strength and righteousness. 2nd. That 
“the children of the promise are counted for the seed.” “Those that have the 
honour and happiness of being counted for the seed have it not for the sake of 
any merit or desert of their own, but purely by virtue of the promise, in which 
God hath obliged himself of his own good pleasure to grant the promised 
favour. Isaac was a child of promise; this he proves, ver. 9, quoted from 
Gen. xviii. 10. He was a child promised, so were many others, and he was also 
conceived and born by force and virtue of the promise, and so a proper type 
and figure of those who are now counted for the seed, even true believers, who 
are born, not of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God—of the 
incorruptible seed, even the word of promise, by virtue of the special promise 
of anew heart: see Gal. iv. 28. It was through faith that Isaac was conceived 
Heb. xi. 11. ‘Thus were the great mysteries of salvation taught under the Old 
‘Testament, not in express words, but by significant types and dispensations 
of providence, which to them then were not so clear as they are to us now, 
when the veil is taken away, and the types are expounded by the antitypes. ° 

2. The case of Jacob and Esau, ver. 10—13, which is much stronger, to shew 
that the carnal seed of Abraham were not, as such, interested in the promise, 
but only such of them as God in sovereignty had appointed. There was a 

revious difference between Ishmael and Iswac before Ishmael was cast out. 

shmael was the son of the bondwoman, born long before Isaac, was of a fierce 

and rugged disposition, and had mocked or persecuted Isaac, to all which it 
might be supposed God had regard when he appointed Abraham to cast him 
out, But in the case of Jacob and Esau it was neither so nor so; they were 
both the sons of Isaac by one mother; they were conceived ¢é& évos,—* by one 
cohception ;’ é& évos xoitov, so some copies read it. The difference was made 
between them by the Divine counsel before they were born, or had done any 
good or evil. Both lay struggling alike in their mother’s womb, when it was 
said “ the elder shall serve the younger,” without respect to good or bad works 
done or foreseen, ‘ that the purpose of God according to election might stand” 
—that this great truth may be established, that God chooses some and refuses 
others as a free agent, by his own absolute and sovereign will, dispensing his 
favours or withholding them as he pleases, This difference that was put 
between Jacob and Esau he farther illustrates by a quotation from Mal. i. 2, a 
where it is said, not of Jacob and Esau the persons, but the Edomites an 
Israelites their posterity, “ Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated.” 

[This does not mean any positive hatred; but that he had preferred Jacob, 
and had withheld from Esau those privileges and blessings which he had con= 
ferred on the posterity of Jacob. This is explained in JZal. i. 3, “ And L hated 
Esau, and laid his mountains and heritage waste for the dragons of the wilder- 
ness:” compare Jer, xlix. 17,18; #ze. xxxv. 3. It was common among the 
Hebrews to use the terms love and hatred in this comparative sense, where the 
former implied strong positive attachment, and the latter not positive hatred, 
but merely a less love, or the withholding of the expressions of affections 
compare Gen. xx1x. 30, 313 Pr. xiii. 24; Mat. vi. 24; Lu. xiv. 26.—A. B.) 

‘The people of lsrael were taken into the covenant of peculiarity, had the 
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“Who he also called, even us, not from among the Jews only, but 
also from among the Gentiles.” 

x. 3. “Ignorant of God’s righteousness,” &c.: Alford renders, 
“Not knowing God’s righteousness, and seeking to set up their 
own righteousness,” &c. “ God’s righteousness:” not the personal 
righteousness of God, but, as is clear from verse 4 (“righteousness 
to every one that believeth”), the Divine gift of righteousness. (See 
Note on chap. i. 17.) 
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x. 4. “Christ the end of the law:” the article is not expressed in 
the original before “end” or “law.” Hence St. Paul says more 
than that Christ is the end of the Mosaic law. This, no doubt, is 
mainly in his mind; but he affirms of any law (e.g., law which Gentiles 
had, chap. ii. 14) that Christ is the end of it. The word “end” must 
be understood in a wide sense—aim or object, as well as fulfilment, 
Vaughan says “end” in all senses—that to which law points, and in 
which it finds its rest. (Compare our word “end,” 1 Tim. i. 5) 
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tand of Canaan given them, were blessed with the more signal appearances of 
God for them in special protections, supplies, and deliverances, while the 
EJomites were rejected, had no temple, altar, priests, nor prophets—no such 
particular care taken of them, nor kindness shewn to them. Such a difference 
did God put between these two nations, that both descended from the loins of 
Abraham and Isaac, as at first there was a difference put between Jacob and 
Esau, the distinguishing heads of those two nations. So that all this choosing 
and refusing was typical, and intended to shadow forth some other election 
and rejection, Ist. Some understand it of the election and rejection of con- 
ditions or qualifications. As God chose Isaac and Jacob, and rejected Ishmael 
and Esau, so he might and did choose faith to be the condition of salvation, and 
reject the works of the law. Thus Arminius understands it, De rejectis et 
assumptis talibus, certa qualitate notatis,— concerning such as are rejected 
end such as are chosen, being distinguished by appropriate qualities ;” so John 
Geodwin. But this very much strains the Scripture; fur the apostle speaks 
all along of persons, he has mercy on whom (he does not say, on what kind of 
people,) he will have mercy, besides that against this sense those two objec- 
tions (ver. 14, 19) do not at all arise, and his answer to them concerning God’s 
absolute sovereignty over the children of men is not at all pertinent if no more 
be ineant than his appointing the conditions of salvation. 2nd. Others under- 
tand it of the election and rejection of particular persons—some loved, and 
others hated, from eternity. But the apostle speaks of Jacob and Esau, not 
in their own persons, but as ancestors—Jacob the people, and Esau the people; 
tor does God condemn any, or decree so to do, merely because he will do 
it, without any reason taken from their own deserts. 3rd. Others therefore 
‘neerstand it of the election and rejection of people considered complexly. 
h. design is to justify God, and his mercy and truth in calling the Gentiles, 
and taking them into the church, and into covenant with himself, while he 
suffered the obstinate part of the Jews to persist in unbelief, aud so to un- 
ehurch themselyes—thus hiding from their eyes the things that belonged to 
their peace. The apostle’s reasoning for the explication and proof of this is, 
however, very applicable to, and, no doubt, (as is usual in Scripture,) was 
intended for the clearing of the methods of God’s grace towards particular 
persons, for the communication of saving benefits bears some analogy to the 
communication of church privileges. The choosing of Jacob the younger, and 
preferring him before Esau the elder, so crossing hands, were to intimate that 
the Jews, though the natural seed of Abraham, and the firstborn of the 
church, should be laid aside; and the Gentiles, who were as the younger 
brother, should be taken in in their stead, and have the birthright and bless- 
ing. The Jews, considered as a body politic, a nation and people, knit together 
by the bond and cement of the ceremonial law, the temple and priesthood, the 
centre ef their unity, had for many ages been a kingdom of priests, a holy 
nation, dignified and distinguished by God’s miraculous appearances among 
them and for them. Now that the Gospel was preached, and Christian 
churches were planted, this national body was thereby abandoned, their 
ehurch polity dissolved ; and Christian churches, and in process of time 
Christian nations, embodied in like manner become their successors in the 
Divine favour. and those special privileges and protections which were the 
products of that favour. To clear up the justice of God in this great dis- 
pensation is the scope of the apostle here. . 

[There is reference here to the whole train of temporal and spiritual bless- 
ings which were to be connected with the two races of people. If it be 
asked how this bears on the argument of the apostle, we may reply, 1. That 
it settles the principle that God might make a distinction among men, in the 
same nation, and in the same family, without reference to their works or 
character. 2. That he might confer iis blessings on such as he pleased. 3. If 
this is done in regard to nations, it may be in regard to individuals. ‘The 
aoe is the same, and the justice the same. If it be supposed to be unjust 
in God to make such a distinction in regard to individuals, it is surely not less 
so to make a distinction in nations. The fact that numbers are thus favoured 
does not make it the more proper, or remove any difficulty. 4. If this dis- 
tinetion may be made in regard to temporal things, why not in regard to 
spiritual things? The principle must still be the same. If unjust in one case, 
it would bein the ether. ‘The fact that it is done in one case proves also that 
it will bein the other; for the same great principle will run through all the 
dealings of the Divine government. And as men do not and cannot complain 
that God makes a distinction among them in regard to talents, health, beauty, 
prosperity and rank, neither can they complain if he acts also as a sovereign in 
the distribution of his spiritual favours. They, therefore, who regard this as 
referring only to temporal and national privileges gain no relief in respect to 
the real difficulty in the case, for the unanswerable question would still be 
asked, Why has not God made all men equal in every thing? Why has he made 
any distinction among men? The only reply to all such inquiries is, ‘* Even so, 
Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight,” Mat. xi. 26.—A. B.] _ 


14 What shall we say then? Js there unrighteous- 
ness with God?. God forbid. 15 For he saith to 
Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have merey, 
and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion. 16 So then it zs not of lim that willeth, 
nor of him that rnnneth, but of God that sheweth 
mercy. 17 For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, 
Even for this same purpose have I raised thee up, 
that [ might shew my power in thee, and that my 
name might be declared throughout all the earth. 
18 Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. 
wilt say then unto me, Why doth he yet find fault ? 
For who hath resisted his will? 20 Nay but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God? Shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed i, Why hast 
thou made me thus? 21 Hath not the potter power 
over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel 
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unto honour, and another unto dishonour? 22 What 
if God, willing to shew Azs wrath, and to make his 
power known, endured with much longsuffering the 
vessels of wrath fitted to destruction: 23 And that 
he might make known tle riches of his glory on the 
vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto 
glory, 24 Even us, whom he hath called, not of 
the Jews only, but also of the Gantiles ? 


The apostle, having asserted the true meaning of the promise, comes here to 
maintain and prove the absolute sovereignty of God in disposing of the children 
of men, with reference to their eternal state. And herein God is to be con- 
sidered, not as a rector and governor, distributing rewards and punishments 
according to his revealed laws and covenants, but as an owner and benefactor, 
giving to the children of men such grace and favour as he has determined ia 
and by his secret and eternal will and counsel; both the favour of visible 
church membership and privileges, which is given to some people and denied 
to others, and the favour of effectual grace, which is given to some particular 
persons and denied to others. Now this part of his discourse is in answer to 
two objections. 

First. It might be objected, “Is there unrighteousness with God?” If God, 
in dealing with the children of men, do thus, in an arbitrary manner, choose 
some and refuse others, may it not be suspected that there is unrighteousness 
with him? This the apostle startles at the thought of; “ God forbid!” Far 
be it from us to think such a thing; “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
aha Gen. xviii. 25; ch. iii. 5,6. He denies the consequence, and proves the 

enial. 

1. In respect of those to whom he shews mercy, ver. 15, 16. He quotes that 
Scripture to shew God’s sovereignty in dispensing his favours, Ha. xxxiii. 19, 
“Twill be gracious to whom I will be gracious.” All God’s reasons of mercy 
are taken from within himself. All the children of men being plunged alike 
into a state of sin and misery, equally under guilt and wrath, God, in a way of 
sovereignty, picks out some from this fallen apostatised race to be vessels of 
grace and glory. He dispenses his gifts to whom he will, without giving us 
any reason; according to his own good pleasure he pitches upon some to be 
monuments of mercy and grace, preventing grace, effectual grace, while he 
passes: by others. ‘The expression is very emphatic, and the repetition makes 
it more so; “I will have mercy on whem I will have mercy.” It imports a 
perfect absoluteness in God’s will; he will do what he will, and giveth not 
account of any of his matters, nor is it fit he should. As these great words, 
“Tam that Lam,” 22. iii. 14, do abundantly express the absolute independene 
of his being, so these words, “I will have mercy on whom 1 will have mercy,” 
do as fully express the absolute prerogative and sovereignty of his will. ‘T'o 
vindicate the righteousness of Ged, in shewing merey to whom he will, the 
apostle appeals to that which God himself had spoken, wherein he claims this 
sovereign power and liberty. God is a competent judge, even in his own ease. 
Whatsoever God does, or is resolved to do, is both by the one and the other 
proved to be just. ‘EAexjow ov Gv éXe@,—“* | will have mercy on whom | will have 
mercy.” When | begin I will make an end. Therefore God's mercy endures 
for ever, because tne reason of it is fetclied from within himself: therefore his 
gifts and callings are without repentance. Hence he infers, ver. 16, “It is not 
of him that willeth.” Whatever good comes from God to man the glory of it 
is not to be ascribed to the most generous desire, nor to the most industrious 
endeavour, of man, but only and purely to the free grace and mercy of God. 
In Jacob’s case it was “not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth ;” it 
was not the earnest will and desire of Rebecea that Jacob might have the 
blessing ; it was not Jacob’s haste to get it, for he was compelled to run 
for it, that procured him the blessing, but only the mercy and grace of God. 
Wherein the holy, happy ay of God differ from other people it is God 
and his grace that make them differ. Applying this general rule to the par- 
ticular case that Paul has before him, the reason why the unworthy, the 
undeserving, ill-deserving Gentiles are called, and grafted into the church, 
while the greatest part of the Jews are left to perish in unbelief, is not 
because those Gentiles were better deserving or better disposed for such a 
favour, but because of God’s free grace that made that difference. ‘The Gen- 
tiles did neither will it nor run for it, for they sat in darkness, Mat. iv. 16. In 
darkness, therefore not willing what they knew not; sitting in darkness, a 
contented posture; therefore not running to meet it, but anticipated with 
these invaluable blessings of goodness. Such is the method of God’s grace 
towards all that partake of it, for he is found of those that sought him not, 
Isa. \xv. 13 in this preventing, effectual, distinguishing grace, he acts as a 
benefactor, whose grace is his own. Our eye therefore must not be evil 
because his is good; but, of all the grace that we or others have, he must have 
the glory; “not unto us,” Ps. exy. |. . 

{“ Nor of him that runneth.” This denotes strenuous, intense effort, as when 
a man is anxious to obtain an object, or hastens from danger. The meaning 
is not that the sinner does not make an effort to be saved; nor that all who 
become Christians do not in fact strive to enter into the kingdom, or earnestly 
desire salvation, for the Scriptures teach the contrary, Lu. xvi. 163 xiii. 24. 
There is no effort more intense and persevering, no struggle more arduous or 
ayonising, than when a sinner seeks eternal life. Nor does it mean that they 
who strive in a proper way, and with proper effort, shall not obtain eternal 
life, Mat. vii. 7. But the sense is, 1. That the sinner would not put forth any 
effort himself. If left to his own course he would never seek to be saved. 
2. That he is pardoned, not on account of his effort, not because he makes an 
exertion, but because God chooses to pardon him. There is no merit in bis 
anxiety, and prayers, and agony, on account of which God would forgive him ; 
but he is still dependent on the mere mercy of God to save or destroy him at 
his will. The sinner, however anxious he may be, and however much or long 
he may strive, does not bring God under an obligation to pardon him any more 
than the condemned criminal trembling with the fear of execution, and the 
consciousness of crime, lays the judge or the jury under an obligation to acquit 
him. This fact it is of great importance for an awakened sinner to know, 
Deeply anxious he should be, but there is no merit in his distress. Pray he 
should, but there is no merit in his prayers. Weep and strive he may, but ip 
this there is no ground of claim on God for pardon; and, after all, he is de- 

endent on his mere sovereign mercy, as a lost, ruined, and helpless sinner, to 
fe saved or lost at his will.—A. B.] pont : ; ‘ 

2. In respect of those who perish, ver. 17. God’s sovereignty, manifested in 
the ruin of sinners, is here discovered in the instance of Pharaoh ; it is quoted 
from Ar. ix. 16. Observe, Ist. What God did with Pharaoh. He raised him 
up. brought him into the world, made him famous, gave him the kingaom and 


onan 


x. 5. “For Moses describeth,” &c.: the righteousness of the law 
was “do,” that of the gospel is “trust.” ‘Shall live by them: 
rather, “the man which hath done them shall live in it,” or “ shall 
have life in it.” - 

x. 6—11. The words quoted from Deuteronomy in these verses 
were used by Moses to desszribe the accessibility of the law. St. 
Paul “regarding Christ as the end of the law, quotes these words 
not merely as suiting his purpose, but bearing, as originally used, 


an 4 fortiori application to faith in Him who in the end of the law” 
Alford), 

f x 3 This verse comes in support of the statement in verse 11, 
that “‘ whosoever believeth,” &c., “for there is no difference.” Alford 
renders “distinction.” “Rich unto all:” expressing “the direction 
in which the stream of grace gushes forth ’”’ (Olshausen). 

x. 13. Introduces the Scripture proof (Joel ii. 32). “The name of 
the Lora:” Jehovah, but here used of Christ. Alford ee : on the 
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power,—set him up as a beacon upon a hill, as the mark of all his plagues 
(compare #x, ix. 14)—hardened his heart, as he had said he would, Ex. iv. 21, 
* 1} will harden his heart:” that is, withdraw softening grace, leave him to 
himself, let Satan loose against him, and lay hardening providences before 
nim. Or, by raising him up may be meant the intermission of the plagues, 
which gave Pharaoh respite, and the reprieve of Pharaoh in those plagues. 
In the Hebrew, ‘I have made thee stand, continued thee yet in the land of 
the living. hus doth God raise up sinvers, make them for himself, even for 
the day of evil, Pr. xvi. 4; raise them up in outward prosperity, external 
wivileges, Mat. xi. 23, sparing mercies. 2nd. What he designed in it. That 

might shew my power in thee.” God would, by all this, serve the honour 
of his name, and manifest his power in baftling the pride and insolence of 
‘hat great and daring tyrant, who bade defiance to Heaven itself, and trampled 
upon all that was just and sacred. If Pharaoh had not been so high and 
mighty, so bold and hardy, the power of God had not been so illustrious 
in the ruining of him; but the taking off of the spirit of such a prince, who 
hectored at that rate, did indeed proclaim God “glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders,” Hz. xv. 11. This is Pharaoh, and all his multitude, 
3rd. His conclusion concerning both these we have, ver. 18, “ He hath mercy 
ou whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.” The various 
dealings of God, by which he makes some to differ from others, must be 
resolved into his absolute sovereignty. Heis debtor to no man, his grace is 
his own, and he may give it or withhold it as it pleaseth him; we have none 
of us deserved it, nay, we have all justly forfeited it a thousand times, so that 
herein the work of our salvation is admirably well ordered, that those who are 
saved must thank God only, and those who perish must thank themselves only, 
Hos. xiii. 9. We are bound, as God hath bound us, to do our utmost for tne 
salvation of all we have to do with; but God is bound no farther than he has 
been pleased to bind himself by his own covenant and promise, which is his 
revealed will; and that is, that he will receive, and not cast out, those that 
come to Christ: but the drawing of souls in order to that coming is a pre- 
venting distinguishing favour to whom he will. Had he mercy on the Gentiles? 
It was because he would have mercy on them. Were the Jews hardened? It 
was because it was his own pleasure to deny them softening grace, and to give 
them up to their chosen affected unbelief. “ Even so, Father, because it seemed 
good unto thee.” That scripture excellently explains this, Lu. x. 21; and, as 
this, doth shew the sovereign will of God in giving or withholding both the 
means of grace and the effectual blessing upon those means. 

{1. Some others think that this phrase is to be explained bya reference to 
that scriptural usage according to which God is said to do whatever indirectly 
and incidentally results from his agency; on the same principle that a father 
is said to ruin his children, or a master his servants; or that Christ is said to 
produce wars and divisions. Thus, Jsa. vi. 10, the prophet is commanded to 
make the heart of the people fat, and their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, &c., 
as though to him were to be ascribed the incidental results of his preaching. 
In the same way the Gospel is the cause of death, (not of misery only, but of 
insensibility also,) to those who hear and disregard it. 2. According to another 
mode of representation God is understood as merely permitting Pharaoh to 
harden his own heart, as the result is often expressly referred to Pharaoh 
himself, Hx. viii. 15, 32, &c. 3. But there seems to be more expressed by the 
language of the text than mere permission, because it is evidently a punitive 
uct that is here intended, and because this view does not suit the other pas- 
sages in which God is said to give sinners up to the evil of their own hearts, 
ch. i. 24, 28. It is probable, therefore, that the Judicial abandonment of men 
“to areprobate mind,” a punitive withdrawing of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and the giving them up to the uncounteracted operation of the harden- 
ing or perverting intluences by which they are surrounded, are all expressed 
by the EGanes of the apostle. In this God does no more than what he con- 
stantly threatens to do, or which the Scriptures declare he actually does, in 
the case of those who forsake him; and nothing more than every righteous 
parent does in reference to a reprobate son. ‘This, in connexion with the 
principle referred to above, in No. 1, seems as much as can fairly be considered 
as included in the expressions.—//.] 

Secondly. It might be objected, ‘‘ Why doth he yet find fanlt? For who hath 
resisted Ins will?” ver. 19. Had the apostle been arguing only for God’s sove- 
reignty in appointing and ordering the terms and conditions of acceptance 
and salvation, there had not been the least colour for this objection; for he 
might well find fault if people refused to come up to the terms on which such 
a salvation is offered; the salvation being so great, the terms could not be 
hard. But there might be colour for the objection against his arguing for the 
sovereignty of God in giving and withholding differencing and preventing 


grace; and the objection is commonly and readily advanced against the doc- | 


trine of distinguishing grace. If God, while he gives effectual grace to some, 
denies it to others, why doth he find fault with those to whom he denies it? 
If be hath rejected the Jews, and hid from their eyes the things that belong to 
their peace, why doth he find fault with them for their blindness? If it be 
his pleasure to discard them as not a people, and not obtaining mercy, their 
knocking off themselves was no resistance of his will. This objection he 
auswers at large, 

'. By reproving the objector, ver. 20. “Nay but, O man.” This is not an 
objection fit to be made by the creature against his Creator, by man against 
God. The truth, as it is in Jesus, is that which abases man as nothing, less 
than nothing, aed advances God as sovereign Lord of all. Observe how con- 
temptibly he speaks of man, when he comes to argue with God his maker; 
“Who art thou?” thou that art so foolish, so feeble, so short-sighted, so incom- 
petent a judge of the Divine counsels? art thou able to fathom such a depth, 
dispute such a case, to trace that way of God which is in the sea, his path in 
the great waters? “ That repliest against God.” It becomes us to submit to 
bim, not to reply against him; to lie down under his hand, not to fly in his face 
nor to charge him with folly, ‘O dvraroxpwopnevos,— that answerest again,’ Go 
is our master, and we are his servants; and it does not become servants to 
answer again, Zit. ii. 9. 

2. By resolving all into the Divine sovereignty. We are the thing formed, 
and he is the former; and it does not become us to challenge or arraign his 
wisdom in ordering and disposing of us into this or that shape or figure. The 
rude and unformed mass of matter hath no right to this or that form, but is 
shaped at the pleasure of him that formeth it. God’s sovereignty over us is 
fitly illustrated by the power that the potter hath over the clay: compare 
Jer. xviii. 6, where, by a like comparison, God asserts his dominion over the 
nation of the Jews, hen he was about to magnify his justice in their destruc- 
tion by Nebuchadnezzar. 

ist. He gives us the comparison, ver. 21. The potter, out of the same lump 
may make either a fashionable vessel, and a vessel fit for creditable an 
honourable uses, or a contemptible vessel, and a vessel in which is no plea- 
sure; and herein he acts arbitrarily, as he might have chosen whether he 
would make any vessel of it at all, or whether he would leave it in the hole 
of the pit out of which it was dug. 

2ud, The application of the comparison, ver. 22—24. Two sorts of vessels 
Cod forms out of the great lump of fallen mankind. First. “ Vessels of wrath” 
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—vessels filled with wrath, as a vessel of wine is a vessel filled with wines 
“full ot the fury of the Lord,” Jsa. li. 20. In these God is willing to shew his 
wrath; that is, his punishing justice, and his enmity to sin. ‘This must be 
shewn to all the world. God will make it appear that he hates sin. He will 
likewise make his power known, 76 dtvatov adtov, It is a power of strength and 
energy, an inflicting power, which works and effects the destruction of those 
that perish; it is a destruction that proceeds “from the glory of his power,” 
2 Thes.i. 9. The eternal damnation of sinners will be an abundant demonstra- 
tion of the power of God; for he will act in it himself immediately, his wrath 
preying as it were upon guilty consciences, and his arm stretched out totally 
to destroy their well-being, and yet at the same instant wonderfully to pre 
serve the being of the creature. In order to this, God “endured them with 
much longsuffering "—exercised a great deal of patience towards them, let 
them alone to fill up the measure of sin, to grow till they were ripe for ruin, 
and so they became “ fitted for destruction,” fitted by their own sin and self- 
hardening. ‘The reigning corruptions and wickedness of the soul are its 
preparedness and disposedness for hell; a soul is hereby made combustible 
matter, fit for the flames of hell. When Christ said to the Jews, Mat. xxiii. 32, 
“Fill you up then the measure of your fathers, that upon you may come all 
the righteous blood,” ver. 35; he did as it were endure them with much long- 
suffering, that they might by their own obstinacy and wilfulness in sin fit them- 
selves for destruction. Secondly. “ Vessels of mercy,” filled with mercy. The 
happiness bestowed upon the saved remnant is the fruit not of their merit, 
but of God’s mercy. The spring of all the joy and glory of heaven is that 
mercy of God which endures for ever. Vessels of honour must to eternity 
own themselves vessels of mercy. Observe, Ist. What he designs in then. 
“To make known the riches of his glory,” that is, of his goodness; for God’s 
goodness is his greatest glory, especially when it is communicated with tha 
greatest sovereignty. “I beseech thee shew me thy glory,” saith Motes, 
Ex. xxxiii. 18. “Iwill make all my goodness to pass before thee,” saith Gr %, 
ver. 19, and that given out freely, “I will be gracious to whom I will be j,.a- 
cious.” God makes known this glory, this goodness of his in the preservation 
and supply of all the creatures; the earth is full of his goodness, and the year 
crowned with it; but when he would demonstrate the riches of his goodness, 
unsearchable riches, he doth it in the salvation of the saints, that will be to 
eternity glorious monuments of Divine grace. 2nd. What he doth for them, 
He doth before prepare them to glory. Sanctification is the preparation of the 
soul for glory, making it meet to partake of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. This is God’s work; we can destroy ourselves fast enough, but we can- 
not save ourselves. Sinners fit themselves for hell, but it is God that prepares 
saints for heaven; and all those that God designs for heaven hereafter he 
prepares and fits for heaven now; he works them to the self-same thing, 
2 Cor. v. 5. And would you know who these vessels of mercy are? Those 
whom he hath called, ver. 24; for “whom he did predestinate them he also 
called” with an effectual call. And these “not of the Jews only, but of the 
Gentiles,” for, the partition wall being taken down, the world was laid in 
common; and not as it had been, God’s favour appropriated to the Jews, and 
they put a degree nearer his acceptance than the rest of the world. They 
now stvod upon the same level with the Gentiles; and the question is not now, 
whether of the seed of Abraham or no, that is neither here nor there; but 
whether or no called according to his purpose. 


25 As he saith also in Osee, I will call them m 
people, which were not my people; and her beloved, 
which was not beloved. 26 And it shall come to 
pass, that in the place where it was said unto them, 
Ye are not my people; there shall they be called 
the children of the living God. 27 Esaias also erieth 
concerning Israel, ‘Though the number of the children 
of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be 
saved: 28 For he will finish the work, and cut it 
short in righteousness: because a short work will the 
Lord make upon the earth. 29 And as Esaias said 
before, Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a 
seed, we had been as Sodoma, and been made like 


unto Gomorrha. 


Having explained the promise, and proved the Divine sovereignty, the apostle 
here shews how the rejection of the Jews and the taking in of the Gentiles was 
foretold in the Old Testament, and therefore must needs be very well consistent 
with the promise made to the fathers under the Old Testament. It tends very 
much to the clearing of a truth to observe how the Scripture is fulfilled in it. 
The Jews would no doubt willingly refer it to the Old Testament, the Serip- 
tures of which were committed to them. Now he shews how this, which was 
so uneasy to them, was there spoken of. ; 

First. By the prophet Hosea, who speaks of the taking in of a great many of 
the Gentiles, Hos. ii. 23; 1.10. ‘The Gentiles had not been the people of God. 
not owning him, or owned by him in that relation; but, saith he, “I will call 
them my people,” make them such, and own them as such, notwithstanding all 
their unworthiness. A blessed change! Former badness is no bar to God's 
present grace and mercy. ‘And her beloved which was not beloved.” Those 
that God calls his people he calls beloved. He loves those that are his own. 
And lest it might be supposed that they should become God's people only by 
being pruselyted to the Jewish religion, and made members of that nation, he 
adds from Hos. i. 10, “In the place where it was said, &c., there shall they be 
called.” They need not be embodied with the Jews, nor go up tu Jerusalem 
to worship; but wherever they are scattered over the face of the earth there 
will God own them. Observe the great dignity and honour of the saints, that 
they are called the children of the living God; and his calling them so makes 
them so. Behold what manner of love! This honour have all his saints. 

Secondly. By the prophet Isaiah, who speaks of the casting off uf many of 
the Jews, in two places: 

1. One is Jsa. x. 22, 23, which speaks of the saving of a remnant, that is, but 
aremnant; which, though in the prophecy it seems to refer to the preservation 
of aremnant from the destruction and desolation that was coming upon them 
by Sennacherib and his army, yet is to be understood as looking farther, and 
sufficiently proves that it is no strange thing for God to abandon to ruin a great 
many of the seed of Abraham, and yet maintain his word of promise to Abraham 
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strong testimony such an application of the quotation affords to the || Yes, for the word of the Gospel is sent throughout all the world. The 
Godhead of our Lord. : r citation from Psa, xix. is full of meaning, The light of the glad 
Jt Sale Ie sei fe ann. oe these rene wa ye clearer if we |/ tidings is free to all as that of the sun, and carries with it a self- 

1 Ones “obeyed” in verse 16 and “heard” of verse 18. || evidencing powe disti i ivers 
dhe sy in re pueinal ial the same relation to each other as Oneatan: ST Porat 
“hearken” and “hear.” The glad tidings is sent to all, but all did x. 19. Israel had warning that the G i i 
not hearken (obey). This Isaiah foretold. But the apostle adds, the || Moses foretold it when, in Deut. xxxii. 21. ant “that, latagl 


queen iy not of hearkening but of hearing. Did not all hear? |! would forsake God, and provoke him to jealousy by going after their 
2 Mat WE 
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in “ill force and virtue: which is intimated in the supposition, that “the 
number of the children of Israel was as the sand of the sea,” which was part 
of the promise made to Abraham, Gen. xxii. 17. And yet only a remnant shall 
be saved; for many are called, but few are chosen. In this salvation of the 
remnant we are told, ver. 28, from the prophet, Ist. That he will complete the 
work. “He will finish the work.” When God begins, he will make an end, 
whether in ways of judgment or of mercy. The rejection of the unbelieving 
Jews God would finish in their utter ruin by the Romans, who, soon atter this, 
quite took away their place and nation. The assuming of Christian churches 
into the Divine favour, and the spreading of the Gospel in other nations. was 
a work which God would likewise finish,and be known by his name Jebovah. 
* As for God, his work is perfect.” Margin, ‘ He will finish the account.’ God 
in his eternal counsels has taken an account of the children of men, allotted 
them to such or such a condition, to such a share of privileges, and as they 
come into being his dealings with them are pursuant to these counsels; and 
he will finish the account, complete the mystical body, call in as many as belong 
to the election of grace; and then the account will be finished. 2nd. That he 
will contract it; not only finish it, but finish it quickly. Under the Old ‘Testa- 
ment he seemed to tarry, and to make a longer and more tedious work of it ; the 
wheels arrived but edge towards the extent of the church; but now he will 
cut it short, and make a short work upon the earth. Gentile converts were now 
flying as acloud. But he will cut it short in righteousness, both in wisdom and 
in justice. Men, when they cut short, do amiss,—they do indeed despatch causes; 
but when God cuts short it is always in righteousness. So the fathers gene- 
rally apply it. Some understand it of the evangelical law and covenant, which 
Christ has introduced and established in the world; he has in that finished the 
work, put an end to the types and ceremonies of the Old Testament. Christ 
said, “It is finished,” and then the veil was rent, echoing as it were to the 
word that Christ said upon the cross. And he will cut it short: the work, (it is 
Aoyos,— the word, the law,’) was under the Old Testament very long; a long 
train of institutions, ceremonies, conditions; but now it is cut short. Our duty 
is now, under the Gospel, summed up in a much less room than it was under 
the law; the covenant was abridged and contracted; relizion is brought into 
a less compass. And it is in righteousness, in favour to us, in justice to his own 
design and counsel. With us contractions use to darken things. Brevis esse 
laboro, obscurus fio,—‘ | strive to be concise, but prove obscure ;’ but it is not 
su in this case. Though it be cut short, it is clear and plain; and because short, 
the more easy. 

2. Another is quoted from /sa.i.9, where the prophet is shewing how, in 
atime of general calamity and destruction, God would preserve a seed. This 
is to the same purpose with the former; and the scope of it is to shew that 
it was no strange thing for God to leave the greatest part of the people of the 
Jews to ruin, aud to reserve to himself only a small remnant. So he had done 
formerly, as appears by their own prophets; and they must not wonder if he 
did so now. Ob-erve, Ist. What God is. He is “the Lord of Sabaoth;” 
that is, the Lord of hosts; a Hebrew word retained in the Greek, as Jas. v. 4. 
All the host of heaven and earth are at his beck and dispose. When God 
secures a seed to himself out of a degenerate apostate world, he acts as Lord 
of Sabaoth. It is an act of almighty power, and infinite sovereignty. 2nd. 
What his people are. They are a seed, asmall number, (the corn reserved for 
next year’s seedings is but little compared with that which is spent and eaten,) 
but a useful number; the seed, the substance of the next generation, Jsa. vi, 13. 

It is so far from being an impeachment of the justice and righteousness of God 
that so many perish and are Pea ey that it is a wonder of Divine power and 
mercy that iter not destroyed, that there are any saved; for even those that 
are left to be a seed, if God had dealt with them according to their sins, had 
perished with the rest. This is the great truth which this scripture teacheth us, 


30 What shall we say then? ‘hat the Gentiles, 
which followed not after righteousness, have attained 
to righteousness, even the righteousness which is of 
faith. 31 But Israel, which followed after the law 
of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness. 32 Wherefore? Because they sought 
it not by faith, but as it were by the works of thie 


law. For they stumbled at that stumblingstone ; 


33 As it is written, Behold, L lay in-Sion a stum- 
blingstone and rock of offencé: and whosoever be- 


lieveth on him shall not be ashamed. 


The apostle comes here at last to fix the true reason of the reception of the 
Gentiles, and the rejection of the Jews. There was a difference in the way of 
their seeking, and therefore there was that different success; though still it 
was the free grace of God that made them differ. He concludes like an orator, 
© What shall we say then?” What is the conclusion of the whole dispute? 

First. Concerning the Gentiles, observe, 1. How they had been alienated 
from righteousness. ‘They followed not after it; they knew not their guilt and 
misery, and therefore were not at all solicitous to procure a remedy. In their 
conversion preventing grace was greatly magnified; God was found of them that 
sought him not, Zsa. xv. 1. There was nothing in them to dispose them for 
such a favour more than what free grace wrought in them. ‘Thus doth God 
delight to dispense grace ina way of eda Tl and absolute dominion. 2. How 
they attained to righteousness notwithstanding. By faith. Not by being pro- 
selyted to the Jewish religion, and submitting to the ceremonial law; but by 
embracing Christ, and believing in Christ, and submitting to the Gospel. ‘They 
attained to that by the short cut of believing sincerely in Christ which the Jews 
had been long in vain beating about the bush for. 

“cepa Concerning the Jews, observe, 1. How they missed their end. 
They “followed after the law of righteousness,” ver. 31; that is, they talked 
hard of justification and holiness, seemed very ambitious of being the people of 
God and the favourites of heaven, but they did not attain to it; that is, the 
greatest part of them did not. As many as stuck to their old Jewish principles 
and ceremonies, and pursued a happiness in those observances, embracing the 
sh idows now the substance was come; these fell short of acceptance with God, 
were not owned as his people, nor went to their house justitied. 2. How they 
mistook their way, which was the cause of their missing the end, ver. 32, 33. 
They sought, but not in the right way, not in the hum ling way, not in the 
a.stituted appointed way. “Not by faith,” not by embracin ee Christian 
religion, and depending upon the merit of Christ, and submitting to the terms 
af the Gospel, which were the very life and end of the law. But they sought 
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“by the works of the law;” asif they were to expect justification by their 
observance of the precepts and ceremonies of the law of Moses. ‘This was “the 
stumblingstone at which they stumbled.” ‘They could not get over this corrupt 
principle they had espoused, that the law was given them tor no other eud but 
that merely by their observance of it, and obedience to it, they might be justified 
before God; and so they could by no means be reconciled to the doctrine of 
Christ, which brought them off from that to expect justification through the 
merit and satisfaction of another. Christ himself is to somea stone of stumbling ; 
for which he quotes Jsa. viii, 14; xxvili. 16. It is sad that Christ should be set 
for the fall of any, and yet it is so, Lu. ii. 34; that ever poison should be sucked 
out of the balm of Gilead, that the foundation-stone should be to any a stone 
of stumbling, and the Rock of salvation a rock of offence. So he is to multi- 
tudes; so he was to the unbelieving Jews, who rejected him, because he put 
an end to the ceremonial law. But still there isa remnant that do believe on 
him, and they shall not be ashamed; that is, their hopes and expectations of 
oh pane by him shall not be disappointed, as theirs are who expect it by 
the law. 

So that upon the whole matter the unbelieving Jews have no reason to 
quarrel with God for rejecting them; they had a fair offer of righteousness, and 
lifezand salvation made them upon gospel terms, which they did not like, and 
would not come up to; and therefore if they perish they may thank themselves; 
their blood is upon their own heads. 

{In the eleventh verse we cannot refuse the statement that God had before 
the birth of Jacob and Esau an anterior purpose respecting their destinations ; 
and that the actual and historical difference which afterwards took place 
between the two was the effect of that purpose. Of this election on the part 
of God Lean give no account; I submit to be informed of the fact, but | am 
utterly in the dark as to the reason of it. I have to remark, however, that 
although this purpose according to election is not of works but of Him that 
calleth—although the purpose of the Divine mind was the primary, the origin- 
ating cause of the favour shewn to Israel—yet it followeth not that works on 
the part of those whom he does favour are not indispensable. You would say 
of a stream of water that issued first from a fountain-head, and then was col- 
lected into a reservoir or second fountain, whence it tlowed anew, you would say 
that, though it came through the lower fountain, it came from or of the higher. 
And so of this high-predestination on the part of God. All that regards either 
our history in time, or our final condition in eternity, might originate there; and 
yet it may be true that we cannot pass onward to glory in heaven without 
passing through a course of personal righteousness upon earth. ‘he primary 
will of God may be the aboriginal fountain of all the blessings which the chil- 
dren of life are to enjoy; and yet there may be a secondary fountain derived 
therefrom—even a fountain of grace struck out in the heart of man, aud whence 
all the virtues of moral worth and of spiritual excellence overtlow upon his 
history. So that, though God’s primary decree is not of works, it is at least to 
works—insomuch that, even among the children of the predestined Israel, the 
rewards and the preferments of eternity follow in the train of good works; and 
among the children of reprobate Esau the disgrace and the wretcheduess of 
their irretrievable condemnation follow in the train of their evil works.—C.] 


my 
CHAPTER X. 

The dissolving of the peculiar church state of the Jews, and the rejection of that policy 
by the repealing of their ceremonial law,—the vacating of all the institutions of it, the 
abolishing of their priesthood, the burning of their temple, and the taking away of their 
place and nation, and in their room the substituting and erecting of a Catholic church 
state among the Gentile nations,—though to us now, when these things are long since 
done and completed, they may seem no great matter, yet to them who lived when they 
were doing, who knew how high the Jews had stood in God’s favour, and how deplor- 
able the condition of the Gentile world had been for many ages, it appeared very great 
and marvellous, and a mystery hard to be understood. The apostle in this chapter, as 
in the foregoing and that which follows, is explaining and proving it; but with several 
very useful digressions, which a little interrupt the thread of h.s discourse. ‘To two 
great truths I would reduce this chapter: I. That there is a great difference betwecn 
the righteousness of the law, which the unbelieving Jews were wedded to, and the 
righteousness of faith offered in the Gospel, ver. 1—1}. Il. That there is no ditierence 
between Jews and Gentiles, but in point of justification and acceptance with God the 
Gospel sets them both upon the same level, ver. 12—21. 


RETHREN, my heart’s de- 
) sire and prayer to God for 
*. Israel is, that they might be 
saved. 2 For | bear them 
record that they have a zeal 
of God, but not according to 
knowledge. 3 For they being 
ignorant of God's righteous- 
ness, and going about to 
: establish their own right- 
eousness, have not submitted themselves unto the 
righteousness of God. 4 For Chiist is the end of 
the law for righteousness to every one that believeth. 
5 For Moses describeth the righteousness which is of 
the law, That the man which doeth those things shall 
live by them. 6 But the righteousness which is of 
faith speaketh on this wise, Say uot in thine heart, 
Who shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring 
Christ down from above:) 7 Or, Who shall descend 
into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ again 
from the dead.) 8 But what saith it? ‘The word is 


idols, which were no gods; and that in consequence God would 
provoke their jealousy, and punish them by receiving into favour 
those whom they regarded as ‘no people.” 
j xi, 1, ‘Hath God,” &c.: rather, ‘ Did God cast away,” &c. The 
closing verse of the last chapter might suggest a total rejection of all 
Israelites ; hence the apostle hastens to remove all ground for such 
an impression, “For I also.” &c.: he himself is a sufficient proof 
that God did not cast off all, for he cannot entertain the supposition 


that God has cast off Israel without excluding himself. The latter 
view is that of Alford and Vaughan; practically it agrees with the 
former, which is adopted by most commentators. ‘“ Abraham,” 
“ Benjamin :” compare 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5. Benjamin was the 
tribe of the first judge and of the first king. 

xi. 2. “ His people which he foreknew :” i.e., his people nationally. 
“The covenant with Israel having been national, shall ultimately be 
fulfilled to them as a nation; not by the gathering in merely of indi- 
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nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart : that 
is, the word of faith, which we preach ; 9 Phat if 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 10 For 
with the heart man believeth unto mghteousness ; 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. 
1 For the scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on 


him shall not be ashamed. 


z f the apostle in this part of the chapter is to shew the vast dif- 
pepe nwne st the righteousness of the law and the righteousness of faith ; 
and the great pre-eminence of the righteousness of faith above that of the law; 
that he might induce and persuade the Jews to believe in Christ, aggravate the 
folly and sin of those that refused, and justify God in the rejection of such 
refusers = : 
reriret, Paul doth here profess his good affection to the Jews, with the reason 
of it, ver. 1,2; where he gives them a good wish and a good witness. 

1. A good wish, ver. 1. A wish that they might be saved; saved from the 
temporal ruin and destruction that was coming upon them; saved from the 
wrath to come, eternal wrath, which was hanging over their heads. It is implied 
in this wish that they might be convinced and converted ; he could not pray in 
faith that they might be saved in their unbelief. Though Paul preached against 
them, yet he prayed for them, Herein he was merciful as God is, who is “not 
willing that any should perish,” 2 Pet. iii. 9; desires not the death of sinners. It 
is our duty truly and earnestly to desire the salvation of the souls of others 
next to the salvation of our own. This he saith was his heart’s desire and 

rayer: which intimates, Ist. The strength and sincerit of his desire. It was 
his on desire; it was not a formal compliment, as good wishes are with many 
from the teeth outward, but a real desire. This it was, before it was his prayer. 
The soul of prayer is the heart’s desire. Cold desires do but beg denials; we 
must even breathe out our souls in every prayer. 2ndly. The offering up of 
this desire to God. It was not only his heart's desire, but it was his prayer. 
There may be desires in the heart and_yet no PEBIEE, unless those desires be 
presented to God. Wishing and woulding, if that ve all, is not praying. 2. A 
good witness, as a reason of his good wish; ver. 2, ~ I bear them record that 
they have a zeal of God.” ‘The unbelieving Jews were the most bitter enemies 
Paul had in the world, and yet Paul gives them as food a character as the truth 
would bear. We should say the best we can even of our worst enemies: this 
is blessing them that curse us. Charity teacheth us to have the best opinion 
of persons, and to put the best construction upon words and actions that they 
will bear. We should take notice of that which is commendable even in bad 
people. ‘They have a zeal of God.” ‘Their opposition to the Gospel is from 
a principle of respect to the law, which they knew to have come from God. 
There is such a thing asa blind, misguided zeal; such was that of the Jews, 
who, when they hated Christ’s people and ministers, and cast them out, said, 
“Let the Lord be glorified,” Jsa. lxvi. 5; nay, killed them, and thought they 
did God good service, Jno. xvi. 2. 3 rath 

Secondly. He here shews the fatal mistake that the unbelieving Jews were 
uilty of ; which was their ruin. Their zeal was “not according to knowledge.” 
ft is true God gave them that law which eet were so zealous for; but they 
might have known that by the appearance of the promised Messiah an end was 
put to it. He introduced a new religion and way of worship, to which the 
former must give place; he proved himself the Son of God, gave the most 
convincing evidence that could be of his being the Messiah; and yet they did 
not know, and would not own him, but shut their eyes against the clear light, 
so that their zeal for the law was blind. This he shews farther, ver. 3, where 
we may observe, 


1. The nature of their unbelief. They “have not submitted themselves to the | 


righteousness of God;” that is, they have not yielded to gospel terms, nor 
accepted of the tender of justification by faith in Christ, which is made in the 
Gospel. Unbelief is a non-submission to the righteousness of God, standing 
it out against the gospel proclamation of indenmity. “Have not submitted.” 
In true faith there is need of a great deal of submission; therefore the first 
lesson Christ teacheth is, to deny ourselves. It isa great piece of condescen- 
sion for a proud heart to be content to be beholden to free grace; we are loath 
to sue sub forma pauperis,— as paupers.’ 

2. The causes of their unbelief: and those are two: Ist. Ignorance of God's 
righteousness. They did not understand, and believe, and consider the strict 
justice of God in hating and punishing sin, and demanding satisfaction; did not 
consider what need we have of a righteousness wherein to appear before him ; 
if they had, they would never have stood out against tie gospel offer, nor 
expected justification by their own works, as if they couta satisfy God’s justice. 
Or, being ignorant of God’s way of justification, which he has now appointed 
aud revealed by Jesus Christ. ‘They did not know it because they would not ; 
they shut their eyes against the discoveries of it, and loved darkness rather. 
aid. A proud conceit of their own righteousness. “ Going about to establish 
their own;” that is,a righteousness of their own devising, and of their own 
working out, by the merit of their works, and by their, observance of the cere- 
monial law. They thought they needed not to be beholden to the merit of 
Christ, and therefore depended upon their own performances as sufficient to 
make up a righteousness wherein to appear before God They could not, with 
Paul, disclaim a dependence upon this, Phil. iii. 9, ““ Not having my own right- 
evusness.”” See au instance of this pride in the Pharisee, Lu. xviii. 10,11: com- 
pare ver, 14. 

Thirdly. He-here shews the folly of that mistake; and what an unreason- 
able thing it was for them to be seeking justification by the works of the 
law, now Christ was come, and had brought in an everlasting righteousness ; 
considering, 

1. The subserviency of the law to the Gospel; ver. 4, “Christ is the end of 
the law for righteousness.” ‘The design of the law was to lead people to 
Christ: the moral law was but for the searching of the wound, the ceremonial 
law for the shadowing forth of the remedy; but Christ is the end of both: see 
2 Cor. iii. 7, and compare Gal. iii. 23,24. The use of the law was to direct 
pepie for righteousness to Christ. Christ is the end of the ceremonial law ; 

ve is the period of it, because he is the perfection of it. When the substance 
comes the shadow is gone. The sacrifices, and offerings, and purifications, 
appointed under the Old Testament, prefigured Christ, and pointed at him: 
and their inability to take away sin discovered the necessity of a sacrifice that 
should, by being once offered, take away sin. Christ is the end of the moral 
ew in that be did that which the law could not do, ch. viii. $ and secured 
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the great end of it. The end of the law was to bring men to perfect obedience, 
and so to obtain justification; this is now become impossible by reason of the 
power of sin, and the corruption of nature: but “ Christ is the end of the iaw ” 
‘The law is not destroyed, nor the intention of the lawgiver frustrated; but, rull 
satisfaction being made by the death of Christ for our breach of the law, the 
end is attained, and we put in another way of justification. ‘ Christ is” thus 
“the end of the law for righteousness,” that is, for justification ; but it is only 
“tu every one that believeth.” Upon our believing, that is, our humble consent 
to the terms of the Gospel, we become interested in Christ’s satisfaction, and 
su are justified through the redemption that is in Jesus. 

[It is the merit of Christ’s obedience, imputed unto us and made ours by faith, 
which forms our right or title-deed of entry into the kingdom of heaven. fHeos 
the Lord our righteousness; and in receiving him we receive that righteous- 
ness which it was the end of the law to have secured for us. had it been 
by ne Fulfilled, but which we in vain seek by the law, now that it has been 
broken.—C. 

2. The excellency of the Gospel above the law. This he proves by shewing 
the different constitution of these two, 

Ist. What is the righteousness which is of the law. This he shews, ver. 5; the 
tenor of it is, Do and live. Though it direct us to a better and more effectual 
righteousness in Christ, yet in itself, considered as a law, abstracted from its 
respect to Christ and the Gospel, (for so the unbelieving Jews embraced and 
retained it,) it owneth nothing as a righteousness sufficient to justify a man 
but that of perfect obedience. For this he quotes that scripture, Lev. xviii. 5, 
“Ye shall therefore keep my statutes and my judgments, which if a man do, he 
shall live in them.” ‘Io this he refers likewise, Gal. ili. 12,‘ The man that doth 
them shall live in them.” “Live,” that is, be happy, not only in the land of 
Canaan, but in heaven, of which Canaan was a type and figure. The doing 
supposed must be perfect and sinless, without the least breach or violation, 
The law which was given upon mount Sinai, though it was not a pure cove- 
nant of works, (for who then could be saved under that dispensation 2) yet, that 
it might be the more effectual to drive people to Christ, and to make the cove- 
nant of grace welcome, it had a very great mixture of the strictness aud terror 
of the covenant of works. Now, was it not extreme folly in the Jews to adhere 
so closely to this way of justification and salvation. which was in itself so hard, 
and by the corruption of nature now become impossible, when there was a 
new and a living way opened? 

2nd. What is that righteousness which is of faith, ver. 6, &c. This he deseribes 
in the words of Moses, in Deuteronomy, in the second law, (so Deuteronumy 
siguifies,) where there was a much clearer revelation of Christ_and the Gospel 
piwp there was in the first giving of the law: he quotes it from Dew. xxx. 11--14, 
and shews, 

First. That it is not at all hard or difficult. The way of justification and sal- 
vation has in it no such depths or knots as may discouraye us, no insuperable 
ditticulties attending it; but, as was foretold, it is a highway, Jsa. xxxv. 8. We 
are not put to climb for it, it is not in heaven; we are not put to dive for it, 
it is notin the deep. Ist. We need not go to heaven to search the records 
there, or to inquire into the secrets of the Divine counsel. It is true, Christ is 
in heaven, but we may be justified and saved without going thither to fetch 
him thence, or sending a special messenger to him. 2nd. We need not go 
to the deep to fetch Christ out of the-grave, or from the state of the dead. 
“Tuto the deep to bring up ‘Shrist from the dead.” This plainly shews that 
Christ's descent into the deep, or into Gdns, was no more but his going into the 
state of the dead, in allusion to Jonah. It is true that Christ was in the grave, 
and it is as true that he is now in heaven; but we need not perplex and puzzle 
ourselves with fancied difficulties, nor must we create to ourselves such gross 
and carnal ideas of these things, as if the method of salvation was impracticable, 
and the design of the revelation was only to amuse us. No, salvation is not put 
at so vast a distance from us. 

[Thus would we explain these parenthetic clauses. Strength to do the thing 
implies a strength to wield the alone instrument that was adequate for the 
doing of it. Ican no more make atonement for my own guilt than 1 could 
have ascended into heaven, and there brought down Christ from above who 
has poured out his soul unto the death for me. I can no more earn or establish 
my own right to the high rewards of eternity, than I could have descended into 
the deep, and there brought up Christ again from the dead, who, in virtue of 
that everlasting righteousness which himself alone hath fulfilled, was raised-to 
the mediatorial throne which he now occupies, and from which he welcomes 
the approaches of all, and casts out none who come unto him. Let me say not 
in my heart then, that there is a strength in me commensurate to the work 
which called for either the one or the other of these movements; but, dis- 
Missing the vain imagination, let me forthwith rejoice that it is a work no 
longer to do, because already done—that it is a work which has already passed 
through such able hands, even of him who travailed in the greatness of his 
strength for the full and finished performance of it—that a ready-made right- 
eousness is now looking down upon me from heaven, made to my hand, and 
which Lam simply invited to lay hold of—that persunally and practically, my 
concern now is not with the doing, but with the report of the doing —not with 
a work which is far above my reach, but with a word which is nigh unto me, 
and in which, with the felt helplessness and docility of a little child, my only 
part is to acquiesce—a word now standing at the door, and soliciting admit- 
tauce from every one of us; and which, when once it finds entrance into the 
home of a believer’s heart, makes good his interest in the whole of this won- 
drous salvation. The question and the remonstrance now held with the men of 
our fallen race is not. Wir of you hath made good the righteousness of the 
law ? but, “* Who hath believed our report, and tu whom hath the arm of the 
Lord been revealed ?”—C.] 

Secondly. But it is very plain and easy; “The word is nigh thee.” When we 
speak of looking upon Christ, and receiving Christ, and feeding upon Crist, it 
is not Christ in heaven, nor Christ in the deep, that we mean; but Christ in the 
promise, Christ exhibited to us, and offered in the word. Christ is nigh thee, 
for the word is nigh thee; nigh thee indeed, it is “in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart;” there is no difficulty in understanding, believing, and owning of it. 
The work thou hast to do lies within thee; The kingdom of God is within 
you,” Lu. xvii. 21; thence thou must fetch thy evidences, not out of the 
records of heaven. It is, that is, it is promised that it shall be, “in thy mouth,” 
Zsa, lix. 21; “and in thy heart,” Jer. xxxi. 33. All that which is to be done for 
us is already done to our hands: Christ is come down from heaven, we need 
not go to fetch him; he is come up from the deep, we need not perplex our- 
selves how to bring him up. There is nothing now to be done, but a work in 
us: that must be our care, to look to our heart and mouth, ‘Those that were 
under the law were to do all themselves, “Do this and live;” but the Gospel 
discovers the greatest of the work done already, and what remains cut short in 
righteousness ; salvation offered upon very plain and easy terms, brought to 
our door, as it were, in the word which is nigh us. Lt is in our mouth, we are 
reading it daily; it 1s in our heart, we are or should be thinking of it daily. 
Even the word of faith, the Gospel, and the promise of it; called the word of 
faith, sé. Because it is the object of faith, about which it is conversant, the 
word which we believe. 2nd. Because it is the precept of faith commanding 


vidual Jews, or of all the Jews individually, into the Christian Church, 
but by the national restoration of the Jews—not in unbelief, but as a 
Christian, believing nation—to all that can under the Gospel represent 
their ancient pre-eminence, and to the fulness of those promises 
which have never yet in their plain sense been accomplished to 
them ”’ (Alford). 

xi, 5, 6. “ Election of grace :” the salvation of the remnant is of 
grace, the free favour of spontaneous love. Verse 6 is clearer if we 
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render “if it (the election) be by grace, it is no more,” &. The 
s-cond half of the verse is not found in some of the best MSS., but in 
any case the position laid down by the apostle is plain. Salvation 
must be either of works or of grace; there can be no mixture of the 
two principles. 

xi. 7, 8. “ Were blinded:” rather, “ were hardened.” “Spirit of 
slumber:”’ better, ‘of stupor,” or “torpor.’’ ‘ Wine of astonish- 


ment:” compare Psa, lx. 3. The word in the LXX. for “astonish- 
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ft, and making it the great condition of justification. 3rd. Because it is the 
ordinary means by which faith is wrought and conveyed. | 
Now what is the word of faith? We have the tenor of it, ver. 9, 10, the sum 


of the Gospel, which is plain and easy enough. Observe, Ist. What is pro- | 


mised to us: “Thou shalt be sawed.” It is salvation that the Gospel exhibits 
aud tenders. Saved from guilt and wrath, with the salvation of the soul, an 
eternal salvation, which Christ is the author of, a Saviour to the uttermost. 
2nd Upon what terms. Two things required as conditions of salvation: 

(The two requisites for salvation mentioned in this verse are confession and 
faith. They are mentioned in their natural order; as confession is the fruit 
and external evidence of faith. So, in 2 Pet. i. 10, calling is placed before elec- 
tion, becuse the former is the evidence of the latter.—H.] ; i 

(1.) Confessing the Lord Jesus. Openly professing relation to him, and 
dependence on him, as our Prince and Saviour ; owning Christianity in the face 
of all the allurements and affrightments of this world; standing by him in all 
weathers. Our Lord Jesus lays a great stress upon this confessing of him 
before men: see Mat. x. 32, 33. It is the product of many graces, evidenceth 
a great deal of self-denial, love to Christ, contempt of the world, a mighty 
courage and resolution. It was a very great thing, especially when the pro- 
fession of Christ and Christianity hazarded estate, honour, preferment, liberty, 
lite, and all that is dear in this world; which was the case in the primitive 
times. (2.) Believing in the heart that God raised him from the dead. The 
profession of faith with the mouth, if there be not the power of it in the heart, 
is but a mockery; the root of it must be laid in an unfeigned assent to the 
revelation of the Gospel concerning Christ, especially concerning his resurrec- 
tion, which is the fundamental article of the Christian faith; for thereby he 
was declared to be the Son of God with power, and full evidence was given 
that God accepted his satisfaction. 5 

This is farther illustrated, ver. 10, and the order inverted, because there must 
first be faith in the heart before there can be an acceptable confession with the 
mouth. (1.) Concerning faith. It is with the heart that man believeth; which 
implies more than an assent of the understanding, and takes in the consent of 
the will; an inward, hearty, sincere, and strong consent. It is not believing, 
not to be reckoned so, if it be not with the heart. ‘his is unto righteousness. 
There is the righteousness of justification, and the righteousness of sanctifica- 
tion. Faith is to both; it is the condition of our justification, Rom. v. 1, and it 
is the root and spring of our sanctification ; in it it is begun, by it it is carried 
on, Acts xv. 4. (2.) Concerning profession. It is with the mouth that con- 
fession is made; confession to God in prayer and praise, Rom. xv. 6; confession 
to men, owning the ways of God before others, especially when we are called 
to it in a day of persecution. It is fit God should be honoured with the mouth, 
for he made man’s mouth, #2. iv. 11; and at such a time has promised to give 
his faithful people a mouth and wisdom, Lu. xxi. 15. It is part of the honour 
of Christ that every tongue shall confess, Phil. ii, 11; and this is said to be 
unto salvation, because it is the performance of the condition of that promise, 
Mat. x. 32. Justification by faith lays the foundation of our title to salvation ; 
but by confession we build upon that foundation, and come at last to the full 
possession of that to which we were entitled. ; 

So that we have here a brief summary of the terms of salvation, and they 
are very reasonable; in short this, that we must devote, dedicate, and give up 
to God our souls and our bodies; our souls in believing with the heart, and 
ocr bodies in confessing with the mouth. “ This do, and thou shalt live.” For 
this, ver. 11, he quotes Js. xxviii. 16, “ Whosoever believeth on him shall not be 
ashamed ;” 0d catacxuvéjcerac, That is, (1.) He will not be ashamed to own that 
Christ in whom he trusts; he that believes in the heart will not be ashamed to 
confess with the mouth. It is sinful shame that makes people deny Christ, 
Mar. viii. 38, “He that believeth will not make haste,” so the prophet has it; 
will not make haste to overrun the sufferings he meets with in the way of his 
duty; will not be ashamed of a despised religion. (2.) He shall not be ashamed 
of his hope in Christ; he shall not be disappointed of his end. It is our dut 
that we must not, it is our privilege that we shall not, be ashamed of our fait 
in Christ. He shall never eave cause to repent his confidence in reposing such 
a trust in the Lord Jesus. 


12 For there is no difference between the Jew and 
the Greek: for the same Lord over all is rich unto 
all that call upon lim, 13 For whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
14 How then shall they call on him in whom the 
have not believed? and how shall they believe in him 
of whom they have not heard? and how shall they 
hear without a preacher? 15 And how shall they 
preach, except they be sent? as it is written, How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel 
of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things! 
16 But they have not all obeyed the gospel. For 
Esaias saith, Lord, who hath believed our report ? 
17 So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God. 18 but [ say, Have they not 


earth, and their words unto the ends of the world. 
19 But I say, Did not Israel know? First Moses 
saith, I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are 
no people, and by a foolish nation I will anger you. 
20 But Esaias is very bold, and saith, I was found of 
them that sought me not; 1 was made manifest unto 
them that asked not after me. 21 But to Israel he 
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saith, All day long I have stretched forth my hands 
unto a disobedient and gainsaying people. 


The first words express the design of the apostle through these verses, that 
there is no difference between Jews and Gentiles, but they stand upon the 
same level in point of acceptance with God. In Jesus Christ there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, Col. iii. 11. God dotn not save any or reject any because they 
are Jews, or because they are Greeks, but doth equally accept both upon 
gospel terms. “There is no difference.” For the proof of this he urgeth two 
arguments: 

First. ‘hat God is the same to all. “The same Lord over all is rich unto 
all. > There is not one God to the Jews, that is more kind, and another to the 
Gentiles, that is less kind; but he is the same to all, a common Father to all 
mankind. When he proclaimed his name, “The Lord, the Lord God, gracious 
and merciful,” he thereby signified not only what he was to the Jews, but what 
he is and will be to all his creatures that seek unto him. Not only good, but 
rich, plenteous in goodness; he hath wherewith to supply them all, and he is 
free and ready to give out to them; he is both able and willing. Not only rich, 
but rich unto us; liberal and bountiful in dispensing his favours. “To all that 
call upon him.” Something must be dome by us, that we may reap of this 
bounty, and it is as little as can be; we must call upon him. He will for this 
be inquired of, ze. xxxvi. 37; and sure that which is not worth the asking is 
not worth the having. We have nothing to do but to draw out by prayer, as 


Secondly. That the promise is the same to all; ver. 13, “ Whosoever shall call,” 
one as well as another, without exception. This extent, this undifferencing 
extent of the promise, both to Jews and Gentiles, he thinks should nog be sur- 
prising, for it was foretold by the prophet, Joe ii. 21. Calling upon the name 
of the Lord is here put for all practical religion. What is the hfe of a Christian 


| but_a life of prayer? It implies a sense of our dependence on him, and ent’re 


dedication of ourselves to him, a believing expectation of our all from him. le 
that doth this shall be saved. It is but ask and have; what would we have 
more? For the farther illustration of this, he observes, 

1. How necessary it was that the Gospel should be preached to the Gentiles, 
ver. 14,15. This was it that the Jews were so angry with Paul for, that he was 
the apostle of the Gentiles, and preached the Gospel to them. Now, he shews 
how needful it was to bring them within the reach of the forementioned pro- 
mise, an interest in which they should not envy to any of their fellow creatures. 
Ist. They cannot “‘call on him in whom they have not believed.” Except they 
believe that he is God they will not call upon him by prayer; to what purpose 
should they? The grace of faith is absolutely necessary to the duty of prayer; 
we cannot pray aright, nor pray to acceptation, without it. He that comes to 
God by prayer must believe, Heb. xi. 6. Till they believed the true God they 
were calling upon idols; “O Baal, hear us.” 2nd. ‘They caunot “ believe in him of 
whom they have not heard.” Some way or other the Divine revelation must be 
made known to us before we can receive it, and assent to it; it is not born 
with us. In hearing is included reading, which is tantamount, and by which 
many are brought to believe; Jno. xx. 31, “These things are writven that you 
may believe.” But hearing only is mentioned, as the more ordinary and natural 
way of receiving information. 3rd. They cannot “hear without a preacher ;” 
how should they ? Somebody must tell them what they are to believe. Preachers 
and hearers are correlates. It is a blessed thing when they mutually rejoice in 
each other; the hearers in the skill and faithfulness of the preacher, and the 
preacher in the willingness and obedience of the hearers. 4th. They cannot 
‘preach except they be sent;” that is, except they be both eommissioned and 
ju some measure qualified for their preaching ork! How shall a man act as 
an ambassador unless he have both his credentials and his instructions from 
the prince that sends him? This proves that to the regular ministry there must 
be a regular mission and ordination. It is God’s prerogative to send ministers ; 
he is the Lord of the harvest, and therefore to him we must pray that he would 
send forth labourers, Mat. ix. 38. He only can qualify men for, and incline 
them to, the work of the ministry. But the competency of that qualification, 
and the sincerity of that inclination, must not be left to the judgment of every 
man for himself. The nature of the thing will by no means admit that; but 
fur the preservation of due order in the church this must needs be referred and 
submitted to the Judgment of a competent number of those that are themselves 
in that office, and of approved wisdom and experience in it; who, as in all 
other callings, are presumed the most able judges; and who are empowered to 
set apart such as they find so qualitied and inclined to this work of the ministry 3 
that by this preservation of the succession the name of Christ may endure for 
ever, and his throne as the days of heaven. And they that are thus set apart, 
not only may, but must preach, as those that are sent. 

2. How welcome the Gospel ought to be to those to whom it was preached; 
because it shewed the way _to salvation, ver. 15; for this he quotes Jsa. lii. 7 
(the like passage we have, Nah. i. 15,) which, if it point at the glad tidings of 
the deliverance of Israel out of Babylon in the type, yet it looks farther, to 
the Gospel, that is, the good news of our salvation by Jesus Christ. Observe, 
Ist. What the Gospel is. It is the Gospel of peace; it is the word of recon- 
ciliation between God and man. “On earth peace,” Za. ii. 14. Or, peace is 
put in general for all good; so it is explained here; it is “glad tidings of good 
things.” The things of the Gospel are good things indeed, the best things; 
tidings concerning them are the most joyful tidings, the best news that ever 
came from heaven to earth. 2nd. What the work of ministers is. To preach 
this Gospel, to bring these glad tidings; to evangelize peace, (so the original is,) 
to evangelize good things. Every preacher is in this sense an evangelist. They 
are not only messengers to carry the news, but ambassadors co treat. And the 
first gospel preachers were angels, Lu. ii. 16. 3rd. How acceptable they should 
therefore be to the children of men, for their work’s sake. “ How beautiful are 
the feet!” that is, how welcome are they. Mary Magdalen expressed her love 
to Christ by kissing his feet, and after in holding him by the feet, Mat. xxviii. 9; 
and when Christ was sending forth his disciples he washed their feet. ‘Those 


|| that preach the Gospel of peace should see to it that their feet, that is, their 


heard? Yes verily, their sound went into all the) 


|; beauty of their feet. 


life and conversation, be beautiful. ‘The holiness of ministers’ lives is the 
How beautiful! namely, in the eyes of them that hear 
them. Those that welcome the message cannot but love the messengers: see 
1 Thes. v. 12, 13. 

3. He answers an objection against all this, which might be taken from the 
small success which the Gospel had in many places; ver. 36, “ But they have 
not all obeyed the Gospel.” All the Jews have not, all the Gentiles have not; 
far the greater part of both remain in unbelief and disobedience. Observe, the 
Gospel is given us not only to be known and believed, but to be obeyed. It is 
not a system of notions, but arule of practice. This little success of the word 
was likewise foretold by the prophet; Jsa. lili. 1, “Who hath believed our 
report?” Very few have; few to what one would think should have believed 
it, considering how faithful a report it is, and how well worthy of all accepta- 
tion; very few to the many that pores in unbeliet. Lt is no strange thing, but 
it is avery sad and uncomfortable thing, for the u.inisters of Christ to bring 
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ment” is the same which is here rendered ‘‘slumber,” stupor. The 
reference of the psalmist is to the stupefying wine given to those who 
were about to be put to death. ‘God hath given them the spirit,” 
&c.: “God is said to do that which is the result of the laws of man’s 
moral and spiritual being as constituted by him” (Vaughan). 

xi. 9, 10. These verses contain a description of the state of those 
who are euared in the work of their own hands, when the things which 
should have been for their peace are an occasion of falling; when 


blessings perverted and opportunities neglected become curses. (Com- 
pare Mal, ii. 2.) “ Snare—trap—stumbling-block —recompence : ” 
the first three words express various forms of temptation, the last 
implies the reckoning, the retribution. 

xi. 11. Alford renders this verse, “I say then, Did they stumble 
in order that they should fall? God forbid: but by their trespass 
salvation is come unto the Gentiles, in order to provoke them to 
jealousy.” The design of God was not the fall or casting away of the 
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the report of the Gospel, and not to be believed in it. Under such a melan- 
choly consideration it is good for us to go to God, and make our complaint to 
nim. “ Lord, who hath,” &c. In answer to this, f : 

Ist. He shews that the word preached is the ordinary means of working 
faith. “So then,” dea, however; though many that hear do not believe, yet 
those that believe have first heard. ‘* Faith cometh by hearing.” It is the 
summary of what he had said before, ver. 14._ I'he beyinning, progress, and 
strength of faith is by hearing. The word of God is therefore called the word 
of faith; it begets and nourisheth it. God gives faith, but it is by the word as 
the instrument. Hearing, that is, that hearing which works faith, is by the 
word of God.” It is not hearing the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
hearing the word of God, that will befriend faith, and hearing it as the word of 

: see | Thes. ii. 13. ; : 
Be ar shees who would not believe the report of the gospel, yet having 
heard it, they were eran lpi inexcusable, and may thank themselves for 
ir own ruin, ver. 18, to the end. | 

Nae The Gentiles have heard it; ver. 18, “Have they not heard?” Yes, 
more or less, they have, either heard the Gospel, or however heard of it. 
“Their sound wert into all the earth,” not only a confused sound, but 
their words, more distinct and intelligible notices of these things, are “gone 
into the ends of the world.” The commission which the apostles received 
runs thus: “Go ye into all the world, preach to every creature, disciple all 
nations;” and they did with indefatigable industry and wonderful success 
pursue that commission: see the extent of Paul's province, Rom. xv. 19. ‘To 
this remote island of Britain, one of the utmost corners of the world, not 
only the sound, but the words of the Gospel, came within a few years after 
Christ’s ascension. It was in order to this, that the gift of tongues was at the 
very first poured so plentifully upon the apostles, Acts ii. In the expression 
here he plainly alludes to Ps. xix. 4, which speaks of the notices which the 
visible works of God in the creation give to all the world of the pow er and 
godhead of the Creator. As under the Old Testament God provided for the 
publishing of the work of creation, by the sun, moon, and stars, so now for 
the publishing of the work of redemption to all the world, by the preaching 
of gospel ministers, who are therefore called stars. 

[His object in using the words of the psalmist was, no doubt, to convey more 
clearly and affectingly to the minds of his hearers the idea that the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel was now as free from all national or ecclesiastical restric- 
tions, as the instructions shed down upon all the people by the heavens under 
which they dwell. Paul of course is not to be understood as quoting the 
psalmist as though the ancient prophet was speaking of the preaching of the 
Gospel. He simply uses Scriptural language to express his own ideas, as is 
done involuntarily almost by the preacher in every sermon. It will be per- 
ceived that the apostle says, “Their sound has gone,” &c.; whereas in the 
19th Psalm it is, ‘Their line is gone.” Paul follows the Septuagint, which, 
instead of giving the literal sense of the. Hebrew word, gives correctly its 
figurative meaning. The word signifies a line, then a musical chord, and then, 
metonymically, sound.—H. ; : 

Secondly. The Jews have heard it too, ver. 19—21. For this he appeals to two 
passages of the Old Testament, to shew how inexcusable they are too. “ Did 
not Israel know ?” namely, that the Gentiles were to be calledin, They might 
have known it from Moses and Isaiah. ; 

Ist. One is taken from Deu. xxxii. 21, “I will provoke you to jealousy.” The 
Jews not only had the offer, but saw the Gentiles accepting of it, and advantaged 
by that acceptance, by the same token that they were vexed at it. They had 
the refusal: “To you first,” Acts iii. 26. In all places where the apostles came, 
still the Jews had the first offer, and the Gentiles had but their leavings; if one 
would not, another would. Now this provoked them to jealousy; they, as the 
elder brother in the parable, Lu. xv., envied the reception and entertainment, 
of the prodigal Gentiles, upon their repentance. ‘The Gentiles are here calied 
no people, and a foolish nation, that is, not the professing people of God. How 
much soever there be of the wit and wisdom of the world, those that are not 
the people of God are, and in the end will be, found to be a foolish people. 
Such was the state of the Gentile world, and yet made the people of God; and 
Christ to them the wisdom of God. What a provocation it was to the Jews 
to see the Gentiles taken into favour we may see, Acts xiii. 45; xvii. 5, 13; 
and especially, Acts xxii. 22. It was an instance of the great wickedness of the 
Jews that they were thus enraged; and this in Deuteronomy is the matter of 
athreatening. God often makes people’s sin their punishment. A man needs 
no greater plague than to be left to the impetuous rage of his own lusts. 

2nd. Another is taken from Jsa. Ixv. 1,2, which is very full, and in it “ Esaias 
is very bold;” bold indeed to speak so plainly of the rejection of his own coun- 
trymen. Those that will be found faithful have need to be very bold, Those 
that are resolved to please God must not be afraid to displease any man. Now 
Esaias speaks boldly and plainly, 


(1.) Of the preventing grace and favour of God in the reception and enter- | 


tainment of the Gentiles; ver. 20, “I was found of them that sought me not.” 
The prescribed method is, Seek and find; that is a rule for us, not a rule for 
God, who is often found of those that do not seek. His grace is his own, 
differencing grace his own, and he dispenseth it ina way of sovereignty; gives 
or withholds it at pleasure, prevents us with the blessings, the richest choicest 
blessings of his goodness. Thus he manifested himself to the Gentiles, by 
sending the light of the Gospel among them when they were so far from 
seeking him, and asking after him, that they were following after lying vani- 
ties, and serving dumb idols. Was not this our own particular case? Did not 
God begin his love, and manifest himself to us when we did not ask after 
him? And was not that a time of love indeed, to be often remembered with a 
great deal of thankfulness? 

(2.) Of the obstinacy and perverseness of Israel, notwithstanding the fair 
offers and affectionate invitations they had, ver. 21. Observe, 

(ist.) God’s great goodness to them; “ All day long I have stretched forth 
my hands.” (1.) His offers. “Ihave stretched forth my hands; ’ offering them 
life and salvation with the greatest sincerity and seriousness that can be, with 
all possible expressions of earnestness and importunity; shewing them the 
happiness tendéred, setting it before them with the greatest evidence, reason- 
ing the case with them. Stretching forth the hands is the gesture of those that 
require audience, Acts xxvi. 1; or desire acceptance, Pr. i. 24. Christ was 
crucified with his hands stretched out. “Stretched forth my hands,” as offer- 
ing reconciliation : Come, let us shake hands and be friends; and our duty is to 
give the hand to him, 2 Chr. xxx. 8. (2.) His patience in making these offers ; 
“All day long.” The patience of God toward provoking sinners is admirable: 
he waits to be gracious. The time of God’s patience is here called a day, light- 
some as a day, and fit for work and business; but limited as a day, and a nigh 
at the end of it. He bears long. but he will not bear always. 

(2nd.) Their great badness to him. They were “a disobedient, gainsaying 


people.” One word in the Hebrew, in Isaiah, is here well explained by two; | 


hot only disobedient to the call, not yielding to it, but gainsaying, and quarrel- 
ing with it, which is much worse. 
Busal, yet will acknowledge that they have nothing to say against it: but the 


ews who believed not rested not there, but contradicted and blasphemed. 


Tany that will not accept of a good pro-— 
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| God’s patience with them was a very great aggravation of their disobedience, 
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and rendered that the more exceeding sinful; as their disobedience did advance 
the honour of God’s patience, and rendered that the more exceeding gracious. 
It is a wonder of merey in God that his goodness is not overcome by man’s 
badness; and it is a wonder of wickedness in man that his badness is not 
overcome by God’s goodness, 

[From this discussion we may learn the following truths: 1. The heathen 
world is in danger without the Gospel. 2. The provisions of the Gospel are 
ample for them—for all. 3. The command of Jesus Christ remains still the 
same, to preach the Gospel to every creature. 4. If the Gospel is to be proe 
claimed everywhere, men must be sent forth into the vast field. 5. The church, 
in training young men for the ministry, in fitting her sons for these toils, is per- 
forming a noble and glorious work; a work which contemplates the triumphs 
of the Gospel among all nations, 6. That God will withdraw his favours from 
those nations that are disubedient and rebellious. Thus he rejected the ancient 
Jews; and thus also he will forsake all who abuse his mercies; who become 
proud, luxurious, effeminate, and wicked.—A. B.] 


CHAPTER X1. 


The apostle, having reconciled that great truth of the rejection of the Jews with the pro- 
mise made unto the fathers, is in this chapter farther labouring to mollify the harshness 
of it, and to reconcile it to the Divine goodness in general. It might be said, ‘* Hath 
God then cast away his people?” The apostle therefore sets himself in this chapter to 
make a return to this objection; and that two ways; IT. He shews at large what the 
mercy is that is mixed with this wrath, ver. 1—32. II. He infers from thence the 


infinite wisdom and sovereignty of God, with the adoration of which he concludes this 
chapter and subject, ver. 33—36, 


SAY then, Hath God east 
away his people? God for- 
bid. For I also am an Is- 
‘raelite, of the seed of Abra- 
- ham, of the tribe of Benjamin. 
) 2 God hath not cast awa 
0 his people which he foreknew. 
DE \\)//D, Wot ye not what the serip- 
\E JIZZ ture saith of Elias? how he 
Se) eS maketh intercession to God 
against Israel, saying. 3 Lord, they have killed thy 
prophets, and digged down thine altars; and I am 
left alone, and they seek my life. 4 But what saith 
the answer of God unto him ? I have reserved to my- 
self seven thousand men, who have not bowed the knee 
to the image of Baal. 5 Lven so then at this present 


BAAL, 


time also there is a remnant according to the election 
of grace. 6 And if by grace, then zs zt no more of 
works: otherwise grace is no more grace. But if it 
be of works, then is it no more grace: otherwise work 
is no more work. 7 What then? Israel hath not 
obtained that which he seeketh for; but the election 
hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded. 8 (Ac- 
cording as it is written, God hath given them the 
spirit of slumber, eyes that they should not see, and 
ears that they should not hear;) unto this day. 
9 And David saith, Let their table be made a snare, 
and a trap, and a stumblingblock, and a recompence 
unto them: 10 Let their eyes be darkened, that. 
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Jews; rather, their trespass or lapse (not “fall,” as in the English 
version, which contradicts the preceding question) has made room for 
the salvation of the Gentiles, and this with the view of rousing the 
Jews to emulation. 

xi, 12—15. “ Fall” here, as in verse 11, is better rendered “ tres- 
pass.” ‘The contrast between “diminishing” and “fulness” in this 
verse refers to the present and future of Israel. “If the disgrace or 
degradation of Israel has had such a blessed accompaniment (viz., the 
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salvation of the Gentiles) how much more blessed a one shall Israel’s 
honour bring with it, when his own people shall once more be set as 
a praise in the midst of the earth, and the glory of the nations” 
(Alford). The connection of verse 13 seems to be this: “I am speak- 
ing to you Gentiles: though a Jew, and interested in the restoration 
of my countrymen, I do not undervalue my office as apostle of the 
Gentiles; but I have a hope that my labours among the Gentiles 
may react upon my own people for their good and salvation,” Me 
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they may not see, and bow down their back alway. 
11 I say then, Have they stumbled that they should 
fall? God forbid: but rather through their fall sal- 
vation zs come unto tle Gentiles, for to provoke them 
to jealousy. 12 Now if the fall of them de the 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of them the 
riches of tlhe Gentiles ; how much more their fulness ? 
13 For I speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch as I am 
the apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine office : 
14 If by any means I may provoke to emulation 
them which are my flesh, and might save some of them. 
15 For if the casting away of them de the reconciling 
of the world, what shall the receiving of them be, but 
life from the dead? 16 For if the firstfruit be holy, 
the lump zs also holy: and if the root be holy, so are 
the branches. 17 And if some of the branches be 
broken off, and thou, being a wild olive tree, wert 
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THE WILD OLIVE. 


graffed in among them, and with them partakest of 


the root and fatness of the olive tree; 18 Boast not 
against the branches. But if thou boast, thou bearest 
not the root, but the root thee. 19 Thou wilt say 
then, The branches were broken off, that I might be 
graffed in. 20 Well; because of unbelief they were 
broken off, and thou standest by faith. Be not 
highminded, but fear: 21 For if God spared not 
the natural branches, take heed lest he also spare not 
thee. 22 Beliold therefore the goodness and severity 
of God: on them which fell, severity ; but toward 
thee, goodness, if thou continue in Ais goodness: 
otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. 23 And they 
also, if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be graffed 
in: for God is able to graff them in again, 24 For if 
thou wert cut out of the olive tree which is wild by 
nature, and wert graffed contrary to nature into a 
good olive tree: how much more shall these, which 
be the natural branches, be graffed into their own 
olive tree? 25 For | would not, brethren, that ye 
should be ignorant of this mystery, lest ye should be 
wise in your own conceits; that blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in. 26 And so all Israel shall be saved; 


xi, 16. The allusion is to the offering of the first-fruits. The pre- 
sentation was made of the sheaf (Lev. xxiii. 10, 11), and also of a por- 
tion of the lump of dough (Num. xv. 19—21). When these were 
offered all the produce was regarded as hallowed. Those Israelites 
who believed (the “remnant” of verse 5) were like the first-fruits of 
the whole mass or nation. The lump must correspond with the first- 
fruits, which are holy. Alford takes the “ first-fruit” and the 
“root”? both to apply to the patriarchs, especially Abraham, 
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as it is written, There shall come out of Sion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob: 27 For this zs my covenant unto them, when 
I shall take away their sins. 28 As concerning the 
gospel, they are enemies for your sakes: but as 
touching the election, they are beloved for thie fa- 
thers’ sakes. 29 For the gifts and calling of God 
are without repentance. 30 For as ye in times past 
have not believed God, yet have now obtained mercy 


through their unbelief: 31 Even so have these also 


now not believed, that through your mercy they also 
may obtain mercy. 382 For God hath concluded 
them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 


all. 


The apostle proposes here a plausible objection, which might be urged 
against the Divine conduct in casting off the Jewish nation; ver. 1, “ Hath God 
cast away his people?” Is the rejection total and final? are they all abandoned 
to wrath and ruin, and that eternal? is the extent of the sentence so large as 
to be without reserve, or the continuance of it so long as to be without repeal? 
will he have no more a peculiar people to himself? In opposition to this, he 
shews that there was a great deal of goodness and mercy expressed along with 
this seeming severity. Particularly he insists upon inane things: 1. That 
though some of the Jews were cast off, yet they were not all so. 2. That though 
the body of the Jews were cast off, yet the Gentiles were taken in. And, 
3. That though the Jews were cast off at present, yet in God’s dué ‘ime they 
should be taken into his chureh again. 

First. The Jews, it is true, were many of them cast off, but not all. The 
shpposition of this he introduces with a “God forbid 3” he will by no means 
endure such a suggestion. God had made a distinction between some and 
others of them. 

1. There was a chosen remnant of believing Jews, that obtained righteous- 
ness and life by faith in Jesus Christ, ver. 1—7. These are said to be such 
as he foreknew, ver. 1, that is, had thoughts of love to before the world was; 
for whom he thus foreknew he did predestinate. There lies the ground of the 
difference. They are called the election, ver. 7; that is, the elect, God's chosen 
ones; whom he calls the election, because that which first distinguished them 
from, and dignified them above, others was God’s electing love. Believers 
are the election, all those and those only whom God hath chosen. Now, 

Ist. He shews that he himself was one of them; “For I also am an Israelite;” 
that is to say, should I say that all the Jews are rejected, I should cut off my 
own claims, and see myself abandoned. Paul was a chosen vessel, Acts ix. 153 
and yet he was of the seed of Abraham; and particularly of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, the least and youngest of all the tribes of Israel. 

2nd. He suggests that, as in Elias’s time, so now, this chosen remnant was 
really more and greater than one would think it was, which intimates likewise, 
that it is no new or unusual thing for God’s grace and favour unto Israel to be 
limited and confined to a remnant of that people; for so it was in Elijah’s time. 
The Scripture saith it of Elias, é ’HAég, in the story of Elias, the great reformer 
of the Old Testament. Observe, 

First. His mistake concerning Israel ; as if their apostacy in the days of Ahab 
was so general, that he himself was the only faithful servant God had in the 
world. He refers to 1 Kin. xix. 14, where (it is here said) “he maketh intercession 
to God against Israel.” A strange kind of intercession ; évtvyxavec TH Oem Kath Tov 
"IopayA,—* He deals with God against Israel;’ so it may be read; so évtvyxavw is 
translated, Acts xxv. 24, “The Jews, évérvxov wor, have dealt with me.” In prayer 
we deal with God, commune with him, discourse with him; it is said of Elijah, 
Jas. v.17, that he prayed in praying. Weare then likely to pray in praying, to 
make a business of that duty, when we pray as those that are dealing with God 
in the duty. Now Elijah, in this prayer, spoke as if there were none left faithful 
in Israel but himself only. See to what a low ebb the profession of religion may 
sometimes be brought, and how much the face of it may be eclipsed, that the 
most wise and observing men may give it up for gone; so it was in Elijah’s 
time. That which makes the show of a nation is the powers and the multi- 
tude. The powers of Israel were then persecuting powers. “They have killed 
thy prophets, and digged down thine altars, and they seek my life.” ‘The muiti- 
tude of Israel were then idolatrous: “I am left alone.” Thus those few that 
were faithful to God were not only lost in the crowd of idolaters, but crushed 
and driven into corners by the rage of persecutors; ‘* When the wicked rise, a 
man is hidden,” Pr. xxviii. 12. “ Digged down thine altars;” not only negleeted 
them, and let them go out of repair, but digged them down. When altars 
were set up for Baal, it is no wonder if God’s altars were pulled down; they 
could not endure that standing testimony against their idolatry. This was his 
intercession against Israel; as if he had said, Lord, is not this a people ripe for 
ruin, worthy to be east off? What else canst thou do for thy great name? It 
is a very sad thing for any person or people to have the prayers of Gud’s peo- 
ple against them, especially of God’s prophets; for God doth espouse, and sooner 
or later will visibly own, the cause of his praying people. 

Secondly. The rectifying this mistake by the answer of God; ver. 4, “I have 
reserved.” Note, Ist. Things are oftentimes much better with the church of 
God than wise and good men think they are; they are ready to conclude 
hardly, and to give up all for gone, when it is not so. 2nd. In times of general 
apostacy there is usually a remnant that keep their integrity; some, though 
but a few,—all do not go one way. 3rd. That when there is a remnant who 
keep their integrity in times of general apostacy, it is God that reserves to 
himself that remnant; if he had left them to themselves, they had gone down 
the stream with the rest. It is his free and almighty grace that makes the 
difference between them and others. “Seven thousand;” a competent number 
to bear their testimony against the idolatry of Israel ; and yet, compared with 
the many thousands of Israel, a very small number, One of a city, and two of 
a tribe, like the grape-gleanings of the vintage. Christ’s flock is but a little 
flock; and yet, when they come all together at last, they will be a great and 
innumerable multitude, Zev. vii. 9. Now the description of this remnant is, 
that they “have not bowed the knee to the image of Baal.” That was then the 
reigning sin of Israel. In court, city and country, Baal had the ascendant ; 
and the generality of people, more or less, paid their respect to Baal. The 


xi, 17—24, The grafting process is usually the reverse of that 
which St. Paul here describes. Ordinarily, a good slip is grafted on 
an inferior stem, but there are instances of the reverse process. “The 
ancestors of Israel are the root; thouart but a branch, dependent for 
thy safety upon being supported by that root—in other words, upon 
beiag admitted into that Church of God which was founded in 
Abraham.” The strength and life of that Church is through faith 
(see verse 20), 
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best evidence of integrity is a freedom from the present prevailing corruptions 
of the times and places that we live in; to swim against the stream when it is 
strong. Those God will own for his faithful witnesses that are bold in bear- 
ing their testimony to the present truth, 2 Pet. i. 12; this is thankworthy, not 
to bow to Baal when everybody bows. Svber singularity is commonly the 
badse of true sincerity. oo . 

Thirdly. The application of this instance to the case in hand; ver. 5—7, 
“Even so at this present time.” God’s methods of dispensation towards his 
church are as they used to be. As it has been so itis. In Elijah’s time there 
was a remnant, and so there is now. If then there was a remnant left under 
the Old Testament, when the displays of grace were less clear, and the pour- 
ing out of the Spirit less plentiful, much more now under the Gospel, when 
the grace of God that bringeth salvation appears more illustrious. “ A rem- 
nant,” that is, a few of many; a remnant of believing Jews, when the rest 
were obstinate in their unbelief. This is called “a remnant according to the 
election of grace;” that is, they are such as were chosen from eternity in 
the counsels of Divine love to be vessels of grace and glory. “ Whom he did 
predestinate, them he called.” If the difference between them and others be 
made purely by the grace of God, as certainly it is, (I have reserved them, saith 
he, to myself,) then it must needs be according to the election; for we are 
sure that, whatever God doth, he doth it according to the counsel of his own 
will. Now concerning this remnant, we may observe, 

ist. Whence it takes its rise. From the free grace of God, ver. 6; that grace 
which excludes works. The eternal election, in which the difference between 
some and others is first founded, is purely of grace, free grace; not for the sake 
of works done or foreseen : if so, it would not be grace. Gratia non est ullo 
modo gratia, si non sit omni modo gratuita,— It is not grace, properly so called, 
if it be not perfectly free.” Election is purely according to the good pleasure 
of his will, Zph.i. 5. Paul’s heart was so full of the freeness of God's grace, that 
yn the midst of his discourse he turns aside, as it were, to make this remark, “If 
of grace, then not of works;” and some observe, that faith itself, which in the 
matter of justification is opposed to works, is here included in them; for faith 
has a peculiar receptivity to receive the free grace of God for our justification, 
but not to receive that grace for our election. 

2nd. What it doth obtain. That which Israel, that is, the body of the people, 
in vain sought for, ver. 7. Israel hath not_obtained that which he seeketh for, 
that is, justification and acceptance with God, (see ch. ix. 31;) but the election 
has obtained it. And in them the promise of God hath its accomplishment, and 
God's ancient kindness for that peuple is remembered. He calls the remnant 
of believers, not the elect, but the election, to shew that the sole foundation of 
all their hopes and happiness is laid in election. ‘They were the persons whom 
God had in his eye in the counsels of his love; they are the election, they are 
God’s choice. 

Such was the favour of God to the chosen remnant. Bu 

2. “ The rest were blinded,” ver. 7. Some are chosen and called, and the call 
is made effectual; but others are left to perish in their unbelief, nay, they were 
made worse by that which should have made them better. The Gospel, which 
to them that believed was the savour of life unto life, to the unbelieving was 
the savour of death unto death. The same sun softens wax and hardens clay. 
Good old Simeon foresaw that the child Jesus was set for the fall, as well as 
for the rising again of many in Israel, Lu. ii. 34. “ Were blinded;”’ éxwpwbycav 
they ‘were hardened,’ so some. ‘They were seared, and made brawny and 
insensible. They could neither see the light nor feel the touch of gospel grace. 
Blindness and hardness are expressive oils same senselessness and stupidity 
of spirit. They shut their eyes, and would not see,—that was their sin; and 
then God in a way of righteous judgment blinded their eyes, that they could 
not see,—there was their punishment. ‘This seemed harsh doctrine; to qualify 
it, therefore, he voucheth two witnesses out of the Old ‘Testament which 
speak of such a thing. 4 

Ist. Isaiah, who spoke of such a judgment in his day, Isa, xxix. 103 vi. 9. 
“The spirit of slumber,” that is, an indisposedness to mind either their duty 
or interest. ‘They are under the power of a prevailing unconcernedness, like 
people that are slumbering and sleeping, not affected with any thing that is 
said or done; they were resolved to continue as they were, and would not stir. 
The following words explain what is meant by the spirit of slumber: “ Eyes that 
they should not see, ears that they should not hear.” They had the faculties, 
but in the things that belonged to their peace they had not the use of those 
faculties; they were quite infatuated. ‘hey saw Christ, but they did not believe 
in him, they heard his word, but they did not receive it, and so both their 
hearing and seeing were in vain; it was all one as if they had neither seen nor 
heard. Of all judgments, spiritual judgments are the sorest and most to be 
dreaded, though they make the least noise. “ Unto this day.” Ever since 
Esaias prophesied, this hardening work hath been in the doing; some among 
them have been blind and senseless. Or rather, ever since the first preaching 
of the Gospel; though they have had the most convincing evidences that mould 
be of the truth of it, the most powerful preaching, the fairest offers, the clearest 
calls, from Christ himself, from his apostles, yet to this day they are blinded. 
It is still true concerning multitudes of them even to this day in which we live; 
they are hardened and blinded. ‘The obstinacy and unbelief goes by succession, 
from generation to generation, according to their own fearful imprecation 
which entailed the curse, “ His blood be upon us, and upon our children.” 

2nd. David, ver. 9, 10, quoted from Ps. lxix. 22,23; where David, having in 
the Spirit foretold the sutferings of Christ from his own people the Jews, par- 
ticularly that of their giving him vinegar to drink, Ps. lxix. 21, which was 
literally fultilled, Mat. xxvii. 48, an expression of the greatest contempt and 
malice, in the next words he doth, under the form of an imprecation, foretell 
tue dreadful judgments of God upon them for it: ‘‘ Let their table become a 
snare ;” which the apostle here applies to the present blindness of the Jews, 
and the offence they took at the Gospel, which increased their hardness. This 
teacheth us how to understand other prayers of David against his enemies; 
they are to be looked upon as prophetical of the judgments of God upon the 
puolic and obstinate enemies of Christ and his kingdom. His prayer that it 
might be so, was a prophecy that it should be so, and not the private expres- 
sious of his,own angry resentments; it was likewise intended to justify God, 
and to clear his righteousness in such judgments, He speaks here, First. Of 
the ruin of their comforts. “Let their table be made a snare;” that is, as the 
Psalmist explains it, let that which should be for their welfare be a trap to 
them. The curse of God will turn meat into poison. It is a threatening like 
that Mal. ii. 2, “ L will curse your blessings.” Their table a snare; that is, an 
occasion of sin, and an occasion of misery. Their very food, that should nourish 
them, shall choke them. Secondly, Of the ruin of their powers and faculties, 
ver, 10. ‘Their eyes darkened, their backs bowed down, that they can neither 
find the right way, nor, if they could, are they able to walk in it. ‘he Jews, 
after their national rejection of Christ and his Gospel, became infatuated in 
their politics, so that their very counsels turned against them, and hastened 
their ruin by the Romans. ‘They looked like a people designed for slavery and 
contempt, their backs bowed down to be ridden and trampled upon by ail the 
nations about them. Or it may be understood Epa tunis ther backs are 
bowed down in carnality and woridly-mindedness. Curve in terris anime,— 


xi. 26—29. “Without repentance:” rather, “ cannot be repented 
of ;” are irretractable, do not admit of a change of purpose. (Compare 
Hos. xiii. 14.) This explains verse 28 (“beloved for the fathers’ 
sakes”) to refer not to any merit, but to the covenant made with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

xi, 30—%2. “Unbelief” in these verses is translated by Alford 
*‘disobedience.” “Your mercy” (verse 31) is “the mercy shown 
unto you,” not that exercised by you 
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, thought with abhorrence, as usually he doth when anythin 
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‘they mind earthly things. This is an exact description of the state and temper 
of the present remainder of that people, than whom, if the accounts we have 
of them be true, there is not a more worldly, wilful, blind, selfish, ill-natured 
people in the world, They are manifestly to this day under the power of this 
curse. Divine curses will work long. _ It is a sign we have our eyes darkened, 
if we are bowed down in worldly-mindedness. 

Secondly. Another thing which qualified this doctrine of the rejection of the 
Jews was, that, though they were cast off and unchurched, yet the Gentiles 


| were taken in, ver. 11—14; which he applies by way of caution to the Gentiles, 


ver. 17—22. 

1, The rejection of the Jews made room for the reception of the Gentiles, 
The Jews’ leavings was a feast for the yoor Gentiles: ver. 11, “ Have the 
stumbled that they should fall?” Had God no other end in the forsaking an 
rejecting of them but their destruction? He startles at that, rejecting the 
is suggested which 


| seems to reflect upon the wisdom, or righteousness, or goodness of God; “ God 


| They “ were grafted in,” ver. 17, as a branch of a wil 
‘which is contrary to the way and custom of the husbandman, who grafts the 


| forbid.” No, “through their fall salvation is come to the Gentiles.” 


| had the refusal, and so the tender came to the Gentiles. 


| much the sooner into the Gentile world. 


Not but 
that salvation might have come to the Gentiles if they had stood, but by the 
Divine appointment it was so ordered that the Gospel should be preached to 
the Gentiles upon the Jews’ refusal of it. Thus in the parable, Mat. xii. 8, 9, 
“They that were” first “bidden were not worthy; go ye therefore into the 
highways,” Lu. xiv. 21; and so it was in the history, Acts xiii. 46, “It was 
necessary that the word of God should first have been spoken to you; but 
seeing you put it from you, lo, we turn to the Gentiles ;” so Acts xviii. 6. God 
will have a chureh in the world, will have the wedding furnished with guests, 
and if one will not come another will, or why was the offer made? ‘The Jews 
: See how Infinite 
Wisdom brings light out of darkness, good out of evil, meat out of the eater, 
and sweetness out of the strong. ‘lo the same purpose he saith, ver. 12, “The 
fall of them was the riches of the world,” that is, it hastened the Gospel so 
ne ¢ The Gospel is the greatest riches of 
the place where it is; it is better than thousands of gold and silver. Or, the 
riches of the Gentiles was the multitude of converts among them. ‘True 
believers are God’s jewels. ‘To the same purpose, ver. 15, “The casting away 
of them is the reconciling of the world.” God’s displeasure towards them 
made way for his favour towards the Gentiles. “ God was in Christ reconcilin 
the world,” 2 Cor. v.19. And therefore he took occasion from the unbelie: 
of the Jews openly to disavow and disown them, though they had been his 
eculiar favourites; to shew that in dispensing his favours he would now no 
onger act in such a way of peculiarity and restriction; but that in every nation 
ve that feared God and wrought righteousness should be accepted of him, 
cts x. 34, 35. 
2. The use that the apostle makes of this doctrine concerning the substitution 
of the Gentiles into the room of the Jews. ist. As a kinsman to the Jews, 
here is a word of excitement and exhortation to them, to stir them up to receive 
and embrace the Gospel offer. ‘Ihis God intended in his favour to the Gentiles, 
to provoke the Jews to jealousy, ver. 11,and Paul endeavours to enforce it 
accordingly, ver. 14, “If by any means j might provoke to emulation them 
which are my flesh.” Shall the despised Gentiles run away with‘all the com- 
forts and privileges of the Gospel, and shall not we forethink our refusal, and 
now at last put in for ashare? Shall not we believe and obey, and be pardoned 
and saved as well as the Gentiles? See an instance of such an emulation in 
Esau, Gen. xxviii. 6—9. There is a commendable emulation in the affairs of our 
souls; why should not we be as huly and happy as any of our neighbours? In 
this emulation there needs no suspicion, undermining, or countermining, for the 
church hath room enough, and the new covenant grace and comfort enough, for 
us all. The blessings are not lessened by the multitudes of the sharers. “And 
might save some of them.” See what was Paul’s business,—to save souls; and 
yet the utmost he promiseth himself is but to save some. ‘Though he was such 
a powerful preacher, spoke and wrote with such evidence and demonstration 
of the Spirit, yet of the many he dealt with he could but save some. Ministers 
must think their pains well bestowed if they can but be in-trumental to save 
some. 2nd. As an apostle to the Gentiles, here is a word of caution tor them. 
“T speak to you Gentiles.’ You believing Romans, you hear what ric.es of 
salvation are come to you by the fall of the Jews, bunt take heed Jest you do 
anything to forfeit it. Paul takes this, as other oceasions, to apply his di eourse 
to the Gentiles, because he was the apostle of the Gen'ile., appointed for the 
service of their faith, to plant and water churches in tiie Gentile natious, Tiis 
was the purport of his extraordinary mission, Acts xxii. 21, “‘I will send thee 
far hence unto the Gentiles :'’ compure dets ix. 15 It was likewise the intent «n 
of his ord nation. Goal, ii. 9: compare Acts xii 2. It ought to be our great and 
special care to do good to those that ar under our charge; we must purt co- 
larly mind that which is our own work. It was an instance of Gods great love 
to the poor Gentiles, that he app inted Paul, who in giits and graces excel ed 
all the apostles, to be the apostle of the Gentiles. The Gentile world was a 
wider province, and the work to be done in it required a very able, skilfal, 
zealous, courag:sous workman; such a one was Paul. God calls those to 
special work that he either sees or makes fit for it. ‘I magnify mine office.” 
There were those that vil fied it, and him because of it. It was because he was 
the apostle of the Gentiles that the Jews were so outr geous against him, 
Acts xxii. 21, 22, and yet he thought never the worse of it, though it set him up 
as the butt of all the Jewish rage and matice. It is a sign of true love to Jesus 
Christ, to reckon that service and work for him truly honourable which the 
world looks upon with scorn as mean and contemptible. The office of the 
ministry is an office to be magnified. Ministers are ambassadors for Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God, and for their work’s sake are to be 
esteemed highly in love. “ Mine office ;” jv duuxoviay wov, my ministry, my 
service, not my lordship and dominion. It was not the dignity and power, 
but the duty and work of an apostle, that Paul was so much in love with. 
Now, two things he exhorts the Gentiles to, with reference to the rejected 


ews: 

First. To have a respect for the Jews notwithstanding, and to desire their 
conversion. ‘This is intimated in the pruepect he gives them of the advantage 
that would accrue to the church by their conversion, ver. 12, 15. lt would be 
as life from_the dead; and therefore they must not insult and triumph over 
those poor Jews, but rather pity them, and desire their welfare, and long for 
the receiving of them in again. 

Secondly. To take heed tu themselves lest they should stumble and fall as the 
Jews had done, ver. 17—22. Where observe 


Ist. he privilege which the Gentiles had by being taken into the church. k 


olive into a good olive; 


good olive into the bad; but those that God grafts into the church, he finds 


| wild, and barren, and good for nothing. Men graft to mend the tree, but God 
| grafts to mend fh 


the imp. (1.) The church of God is an olive tree; 
and fruitful as an olive, Ps. lii. 8; Hos. xiv. 6; the fruit useful, for the honour 
both of God and man, Jud. ix. 9. (2.) ‘Those that are out of the church are 
as “ wild olive trees; not only useless, but what they do produce is sour and 
unsavoury. “ Wild by nature,” ver. 24. This was the state of the poor Gentiles, 


ourishing 


xii. 1. These are practical exhortations founded on what has gone 
before. ‘“Therefore:” it seems best to make this word refer to the 
whole doctrinal part of the epistle. The apostle has set forth in 
various ways the mercy of God—mercy to mankind at large in the 


Gospel, mercy even in puntshment of Israel (see chap. xi.). By these 


cif 


mercies we are exhorted to a consecrated Christian life, ent :” 
the regular word for bringing to offer in sacrifice. ‘Your bodies:” 
either “ your whole being,” or, as Alford, strictly “your ies; ” 
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that wanted church privileges, and in respect of real sanctification; and it 
is the natural state of every one of us to be wild by nature. (3.) Conversion is 
the grafting in of wild branches into the good olive. We must be cut off from 
the old stock, and be brought into union with a new root. (4.) Those that are 

rafted into the good olive tree do partake of the root and fatness of the olive. 

t is applicable to a saving union with Christ; all that are by a lively faith 
grafted into Christ partake of him as the branches of the root, receive from his 
fulness. But it is here spoken of as avisible church membership, from which the 
Jews were as branches broken off, and so the Gentiles were grafted in, év aidrois, 
—among them’ that continued, or in the room of them that were broken off. 
The Gentiles, being grafted into the church, “ partake of” the same privileges 
that the Jews did, “the root and fatness.” The olive tree is the visible church, 
called so, Jer. xi. 16. The root of this tree was Abraham; not the root of commu- 
nication, so Christ only is the root, but the root of administration, he being the 


first with whom the covenant was solemnly made. Now the believing Gentiles 
partake of this root; “he also is a son of Abraham,” Lu. xix. 9; “the blessing 
of Abraham comes upon the Gentiles,” Gal. iii. 14; the same fatness of the 
olive tree, the same for substance, special protection, lively oracles, means of 
salvation, a standing ministry, instituted ordinances, and, among the rest, a 
visible church membership of their infant seed, which was part of the fatness 
rs richie tree that the Jews had, and cannot be imagined to be denied to the 
entiles, 

2nd. A caution not to abuse these privileges. 

(1.) Be not proud; ver. 18, “ Boast not against the branches.” Do not there- 
fore trample upon the Jews as a reprobate people, nor insult over them that 
are broken off, much less over those that do continue. Grace is given, not 
to make us proud, but to make us thankful. The law of faith excludes all 
boasting, either of ourselves or against others. Do not say, ver. 19, “‘They 
were broken off, that | might be grafted in;” that is, do not think that thou 
didst merit more at the hand of God than they, or didst stand higher in his 
favour. But remember, “Thou bearest not the root, but the root thee;” 
though thou art grafted in, thou art still but a branch borne by the root; nay 
and an engrafted branch, brought into the good olive “contrary to nature, 
ver. 24: not free born, but by an act of grace enfranchised and naturalized. 
Abraham, the root of the Jewish church, is not beholden to thee, but thou art 
greatly obliged to him, as the trustee of the covenant, and the father of many 
nations. Therefore, “if thou boast,” know (that word must be supplied to clear 
the sense) “ thou bearest not the root, but the root thee.” 

(2.) Be not secure; ver. 20, “Be not highminded, but fear.” Be not too 


confident of your own strength and standing. A holy fear is an excellent pre- 
servative against highmindedness; happy is the man that thus feareth always. 
We need not fear but God will be true to his word, all the danger is lest we be 
false to ours; “ Let us therefore fear,” Heb. iv. 1. The church of Rome now 
boasts of a patent of perpetual preservation; but the apostle here in his epistle 
to that church, when she was in her infancy and integrity, enters an express 
caveat against that boast, and all claims of that kind. Fear what? Why fear 
lest thou commit a forfeiture, as they have done, lest thou lose the privileges 
thon now enjoyest, as they have lost their's. Others’ harms should be our 
warnings. “ Go,” saith God to Jerusalem (Jer. vii. 12,) “and see what I did to 
Shiloh ;” so now, Let all the churches of God go see what he did to Jerusalem, 
and what is become of the day of their visitation, that we may hear, and fear, 
and take heed of Jerusalem’s sin. The patent which churches have of their 
privileges is not for a certain term, or entailed upon them and their heirs, but 
it runs as long as they carry themselves well, and no longer. Consider, 

(Ist.) How they were broken off. It was not undeservedly, by an act of ab- 
solute sovereignty and prerogative, but “because of unbelief.” It seems then 
it is possible for churches that have long stood by faith to fall into such a state 
of infidelity as may be their ruin. Their unbelief did not only provoke God 
to cut them off, but they did by that cut themselves off; it was not only the 
meritorious, but the formal cause of their separation. Now, thou art liable to 
the same infirmity and corruption that they fell by. Farther observe, they 
were natural branches, ver. 21, not only interested in Abraham’s covenant, but 
descending from Abraham’s loins, and so born upon the promises, and thence 
had akind of tenant right; yet, when they sunk into unbelief, God did not spare 
them. Prescription, long usage, the faithfulness of their ancestors, would not 
secure them. It was in vain to plead, though they insisted much upon it, that 
they were Abraham’s seed, Mut. iii. 9: Jno. viii. 33. It is true. they were the 
husbandmen to whom the vineyard was first let out, but when they forfeited it, 
it was justly taken from them, Mat. xxi. 41,43. This is called here severity 
ver. 22. God laid righteousness to the line, and judgment to the plummet, anc 
dealt with them according to their sins. Severity is a word that sounds harsh, 
and I do not remember that it is any where else in Scripture ascribed to God, 
and it is here applied to the uuchurching of the Jews. God is most severe 
towards those that have been in profession nearest to him, if they rebel against 
him, Am. iii. 2. Patience and privileges abused turn to the greatest wrath. 
Of all judgments spiritual judgments are the sorest, for of those he is here 
speaking, ver. 8. ‘ 

(2nd.) ilow thou standest, thou that art engrafted in. He speaks to the 
Gentile churches in general, though perhaps tacitly retlecting on some parti- 
cular person, who might have expressed some such pride and triumph in the 
Jews’ rejection. Consider then, (1.) By what means thou standest. By faith, 
which is a depending grace, and fetcheth in strength from heaven. ‘Thou dost 
not stand in any strength of thy own, of which thou mightest be confident; thou 
art no more than the free grace of God*makes thee, and his grace is his own, 
which he gives or withholds at pleasure. That which ruined them was unbelief, 
and by faith thou standest ; therefore thou hast no faster hold than they had, 
thou standest on no firmer a foundation than they did. (2.) On what terms; 
ver. 22, “ Towards thee goodness, if thou continue in his goodness,” that is, 
continue in a dependence upon, and compliance with, the free grace of God, the 
want of which it was that ruined the Jews; if thou be careful to keep up thine 
interest in the Divine favour, by being continually careful to please God, and 
fearful of offending him. The sum of our duty, the condition of our happiness, 
#30 keep ourselves in the love of God. “Fear the Lord and his goodness,” 

os. iii. 5. 

Thirdly. Another thing that qualified this doctrine of the Jews’ rejection is, 
that though for the present they are cast off, yet the rejection is not final, 
but when the fulness of time is come, they will be taken in again. ‘hey are 
not cast off for ever, but mercy is remembered in the midst of wrath. Let us 
observe. 

1. How this conversion of the Jews is here described. Ist. It is said to be 
their fulness, ver. 12, that is, the addition of them to the church, the filling up 
again of that place which became vacant by their rejection. ‘This would be 
the enriching of the world, that is, the church in the world, with a great deal of 
light, and strength, and beauty. | 2nd. It is called the receiving of them. The 
conversion of a soul is the receiving of that soul; so the conversion of a nation. 
They shall be received into favour, into the church, into the love of Christ, 
whose arms are stretched out for the receiving of all those that will come 
to him. And this will he “as life from the dead,” so strauge and surprising 
and yet withal so welcome and acceptable. The conversion of the Jews wil 
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bring great joy to the church. See Lu. xv. 32, “ He was dead, and is alive,” and 
therefore “it was meet we should make merry and be glad.” 3rd. It is called 


| “the grafting of them in again” (ver. 23) into the church, from which they had 


been broken off. ‘That which is grafted in receives sap and virtue from the 
root, so doth a soul that is truly grafted into the church receive life, and 
strength, and grace, from Christ the quickening root. ‘They shall be “ grafted 
into their own olive tree,” ver. 24, that is, into the church, which formerly they 
had been the most eminent and conspicuous members of; to retrieve these 
wrivileges of visible church membership which they had so long enjoyed, but 
lave now sinned away and forfeited by their unbelief. 4th. It is called, the 
saving of all Israel, ver. 25. ‘True conversion may well be called salvation; it 
See Acts ii. 47. ‘The adding of them to the church is the 


| Saving of them; trois cwfwuévous, in the present tense, ‘are saved.’ When con- 


version work goes on, salvation work goes on. 

2. What it is grounded upon, and what reason we have to look for it. 

Ist. Because of the holiness of the firstfruits and the root, ver. 16. Some by 
the firstfruits understand those of the Jews that were already converted to the 
faith of Christ, and received into the church; which were, as the firstfruits, 
dedicated to God, as earnests of a more plentiful and sanctified harvest. A 
good beginning promises a good ending. Why may we not suppose that others 
may be savingly wrought upon, as well as those who are already brought in? 
Others by the firstfruits understand the same with the root; namely, the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, from whom the Jews descended, and 
with whom, as the prime trustees, the covenant was deposited; and so they 
were the root of the Jews, not only as a people, but as a church. Now, if they 
were holy, which is not meant so much of inherent as of federal holiness; if 
they were in the church, and in the covenant, then we have reason to conclude 
that God hath a kindness for the lump, that is, the body of that people; and for 
the branches, that is, the particular members of it. The Jews are ina sense 
a holy nation, #2, xix. 6, being descended from holy parents. Now it cannct 
be imagined that such a holy nation should be totally and finally cast off. This 
proves that the seed of believers, as such, are within the pale of the visible 
church, and within the verge of the covenant, till they do by their unbelief 
throw themselves out; for, “if the root be holy, so are the branches.” Though 
real qualifications be not propagated, yet relative privileges are; though a wise 
man donot beget a wise man, yet a free man begets a free man; though grace 
doth not run in the blood, yet external privileges do, (till they are forfeited,) 
even to a thousand generations. Look how they will answer it another day 
that cut off the entail, by turning the seed of the faithful out of the church, and 
so not allowing the blessing of Abraham to come upon the Gentiles. ‘The 
Jewish branches are reckoned holy because the root was so. This is expressed 
more plainly, ver. 28, “* They are beloved for the fathers’ sakes.” In this love 
to the fathers the first foundation of their church state was laid; Deu. iv. 37 
“Because he loved thy fathers, therefore he chose their seed after them.” 
And the same love would revive their privileges, for still the ancient loving- 
kindness is remembered; “ They are beloved for the fathers’ sakes.” It is God’s 
usual method of grace. Kindness to the children for the father’s sake is there- 
fore called the kindness of God, 2 Sam. ix. 3,7. Though, “as concerning the 
Gospel,” namely, in the present dispensation of it, “they are enemies” to it “ fer 
your sakes,”—that is, for the sake of the Gentiles, against y-hom they have such 
an antipathy,—yet when God’s time is come that will wear off, and God’s love 
to their fathers will be remembered. See a promise that points at this, 
Lev. xxvi. 42. The iniquity of the fathers is visited but to the third and fourth 
generation; but there is mercy kept for thousands. Many fare the better for 
the sake of their godly ancestors. Itis upon this account that the church is 
called their own olive-tree. Long it had been their own peculiar; which is 
some encouragement to us to hope that there may be room for them in it again, 
for old acquaintance sake; that which hath been may be again. ‘Though 
particular persons and generations wear off in unbelief, yet there having been 
a national church membership, though for the present suspended, yet we may 
expect that it will be revived again. 

2nd. Because of the power of God; ver. 23, “God is able to graft them in 
again.” ‘The conversion of souls is a work of Almighty power; and when they 
seem most hardened, and blinded, and obstinate, our comfort is that God is 
able to work a change, able to graft those in that have been long cast out and 
withered. When the hotse is MEPs by the strong man armed with all his force, 
yet God is stronger than he, and is able to dispossess him. The condition of 
their restoration is faith; “If they abide not still in unbelief.” So that nothing 
is to be done but to remove that unbelief, that is the great obstacle; and God 
is able to take that away, though nothing less than an Almighty power will do 


it; the same power that raised up Christ from the dead, Eph. i. 19, 20. Other- 
wise, can these dry bones live? ; : 
3rd. Because of the grace of God manifested to the Gentiles. Those that 


have themselves experienced the grace of God, preventing, distinguishing grace, 
may from thence take encouragement to hope well concerning others. This 
is his argument, ver. 24. If thou wert grafted into a good olive, that was wild 
by nature, much more shall these that were the natural branches, and may 
therefore be presumed somewhat nearer to the Divine acceptance. This is a 
suggestion very proper to check the insolence of those Gentile Christians that 
looked with disdain and triumph upon the condition of the rejected Jews, and 
trampled upon them; as if he should say, Their condition, as bad as it is, is not 
so bad as yours was before your conversion, and therefore why may it not be 
made as good as yours is? ‘his is his argument, ver. 30, 31, “As ye in time 

ast have not,” &e. It is good for those that have found mercy with God to 

e often thinking what they were in time past, and how they obtained that 
mercy. This would help to soften our censures of, and quicken our prayers 
for, those that still continue in unbelief. He argues farther from the occasion 
of the Gentiles’ call,_namely, the unbelief of the Jews,—thence it took rise; 
“You have obtained mercy through their unbelief ;” much more shal they 
obtain mercy through gone mercy. If the ead out of their candle was the 
lighting of yours, by that power of God who brings good out of evil, much 
more shall the continued light of your candle, when God’s time is come, bea 
means of lighting their’s again. “ ‘That through your mercy they might obtain 
mercy;” that is, that they may be beholden to you, as you have been to them. 
He takes it for granted that the believing Gentiles would do their utmost 
endeavour to work upon the Jews; that when God had persuaded Japheth he 
would be labouring to persuade Shem. True grace hates monopolies. ‘Those 
that have found mercy themselves should endeavour that through their merey 
others also may obtain mercy. 4 . 

4th, Because of the promises and prophecies of the Old Testament which 
point at this. He quotes a very remarkable one, ver. 26, from Jsa. lix. 20, 21, 
where we may observe, 

First. he coming of Christ promised; “ There shall come out of Zion the 
Deliverer.” Jesus Christ is the great Deliverer, which en mankind in a 
state of misery and danger. In Isaiah it is, “ the Redeemer shall come to Zion.” 
There he is called the Redeemer, here the Deliverer; he delivers in a way of 
redemption, by a price. ‘There he is said to come to Zion because, when the 

rophet prophesied, he was yet to come into the world, and Zion was bis first 
ean auerters : thither he came, there he took up his residence. But when the 


thus teaching “that the sanctification of Christian life is to extend to 
that part of man’s nature which is most completely under the bondage | 


after the pattern of those who make the present their all (compare 
1 Pet. i. 14; 1 Cor. vii. 31), but be ye also transformed.” The same 


of sin.” “Living sacrifice:” in contrast with the Levitical, which | word is used of the transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 2). ‘‘ Mind:” not the 


were slain animals, But the sacrifice is not here one of expiation, 
but of dedication—a thank-offering. ‘ Reasonable:” Alford renders 
“yational,” and interprets it as opposed to carnal (Heb, vii. 16), The 
sacrifices of the (Christian are spiritual (1 Pet. ii. 5). 


heart alone, but the understanding needs renewing. “ Prove:” Alford 
renders “discern.” Vaughan paraphrases, “That you may discri- 
minate habitually, progressively, approvingly, what is,” &c. 

xii, 3. The general exhortations of verses 1 and 2 are applied 


xii, 2, “ Conformed,” “ transformed:” “Fashion not yourselves || to particular cases, Verse3 has in it a play upen words, which Af rd 
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0 is he was come, he had been in Zion; and he ..s speaking of the 
See ie Roneecine. which shall come out of Zion; from thence, as from 
the spring, issued forth those streams of living water which, in the everlasting 
Gospel, watered the nations; “Out of Zion went forth the law,” Jsa, il. 3: 
are Lu. xxiv. 47. . 
ya ada The pid and purpose of his coming 5 “He shall turn away ungod- 
liness from Jacob.” Christ's errand into the world was to turn away ungodli- 
ness, to turn away the guilt, by the purchase of pardoning mercy, and to turn 
away the power by the pouring out of renewing grace; to “save his people from 
their sins,” Mat. i. 21; to part betwixt us and our sins, that iniquity might not 
be our ruin, and that it might not be our ruler. Especially to turn it away from 
Jacob; which is that for the sake of which he quotes the text as a proof of the 
great kindness God intended for the seed of Jacob. What greater kindness 
could he do them than to turn away ungodliness from them? to take away that 
which comes between them and all happiness? take away sin, and then make 
way for all good? This is the blessing that Christ was sent to bestow upon 
the world, and to tender it to the Jews in the first place, Acts iii. 26, to turn 
people from their jniquities. In Isaiah it is, “The Redeemer shall come to Zion, 
and unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob;” which shews who in 
Zion were to have a share in, and to reap benefit by, the deliverance promised : 
those, and those only, that leave their sins and turn to God. To them Christ 
comes as a redeemer, but as an avenger to them that persist in impenitence: 
see Deu. xxx. 2, 3. Those that turn from sin will be owned as the true 
citizens of Zion, Eph. ii. 19; the right Jacob, Ps. xxiv. 4, 6. Putting both 
these readings together we learn that none have an interest in Christ but 
those that turn from their sins, nor can any turn from their sins but by the 
strength of the grace of Christ. “For this is my covenant with them,” this, 
that the Deliverer shall come to them; this, that my Spirit shall not depart 
from them, as it follows, Jsa. lix. 21. God’s gracious intentions concerning 
Israel were made the matter of a covenant, which the God that cannot lie 
could not but be true and faithful to. They were “the children of the cove- 
nant,” Acts iii. 25. The apostle adds, “ When I shall take away their sins;’ 
which some think refers to Jsa. xxvil. 9; or only to the foregoing words, “ to 
turn away ungodliness.” Pardon of sin is laid as the foundation of all the 
blessings of the new covenant; Heb. viii. 12, “ For I will be merciful.” Now 
from all this he infers that certainly God had great mercy in store for that 
people, something answerable to the extent. of these rich promises ; and he 
proves his inference, ver. 29, by this truth, “For the gifts and callings of God 
are without repentance.” Repentance is sometimes taken for a change of 
mind, and so God never repents; for he is in one mind, and who can turn him? 
Sometimes for a change of way, and that is here understood, intimating the 
constaney and unchangeableness of that love of God which is founded in elec- 
tion. Those gifts and callings are immutable; whom he so loves he loves to 
the end. We find God repenting that he had given man a being, Gen. vi. 6, 
“Tt repented the Lord that he had made man 3” and repenting that he had 
given a man honour and power, 1 Sam. xv. 11, “It repenteth me that I have 
set up Saul to be king;” but we never find God repenting that he had given 
a man grace, or effectually called him; those “gifts and callings are without 
repentance.” | 
3. The time, and extent, [and effects] of this conversion, when and where it 
fs to be expected. It is called a mystery, ver. 25, that which was not obvious, 
and which one would not expect upon the view of the present state of that 
people; who appeared generally so obstinate against Christ_and Christianity, 
that it was a riddle to talk of their unanimous conversion. The conversion of 
the Gentiles is called a mystery, Wph. iii. 3, 6, 9. The case of the rejected 
Jews seemed as bad now as that of the Gentiles had been. ‘The work of con- 
version is carried on in a mystery. Now he would have them know so much 
of this mystery as to keep them humble; “Lest you be wise in your own 
conceits;” that is, lest you be too much puffed up with your church member- 


ship, and trample upon the Jews. Ignorance is the cause of our self-conceited- 
ness; “| would not have you ignorant, lest you be wise in your own conceits.” 
Observe 

ist. Their present state. “ Blindness in part is happened to Israel.” Here is 
something to qualify it, that it is but in part; there is a remnant that see the 
things which belong to their peace; though part, the far greater part, are in 
blindness, ver. 7,8. ‘To the same purpose, ver. 32, “ God has concluded them 
all in unbelief;” shut them up asin a prison; given them over to their own 
hearts’ lusts, Shutting up is sometimes put for conviction, as Gal. iii, 22; 
they all stand before God convicted of unbelief. ‘They would not believe; 
Why then, saith God, you shall not. They peremptorily refused to submit 


to Christ and his government; which refusal of their’s was, as it were, entered 
upon record in the court of heaven, and was conclusive against them. 

2ud. When this blessed change should be. “ When the fulness of the Gentiles 
shall come in;” that is, when the Gospel has had its intended success, and 
made its progress in the Gentile world; compare ver. 12. The Jews shall 
continue in blindness till God hath performed his whole work among the 
Gentiles, and then their turn will come next to be remembered. This was the 
purpose and ordination of God, for wise and holy ends; things should not be 
ripe for the Jews’ conversion till the church was replenished with the Gentiles, 
that it might appear that God’s taking them again was not because he had need 
of them, but of his own free grace. 

ard. The extent of it. “All Israel shall be saved,” ver. 36. He “will have 
mercy upon all,” ver, 32. Not every individual person, but the body of the 
people. Not that ever they should be restored to their covenant of peculiarity 
again, to have their priesthood, and temple, and ceremonies again; an end is 
yut to all those things; but they should be brought to believe in Christ the true 
Medsiah, whom they crucified, and be incorporated in the Christian church, 
and become one sheepfold with the Gentiles under Christ the great Shepherd. 
But the question is concerning the accomplishnient of all this. First. Some 
think it is done already; when before, and in, and after the destruction of 
Jerusalein by the Romans, multitudes of the Jews were convinced of their 
infidelity, and turned Christians; so many that, considering how many millions 
of them were cut off in the destruction, we may reasonably conclude that of 
those which survived the greater part were Christian, and embodied in the 
Christian church, and it was a very inconsiderable number that perished 
obstinate. For many ages Judea had, as other Christian provinces, their 
ministers and churches, and a face of religion. And most of this work, they 
suppose, was done towards the close of the ministry of the apostles, when the 
Gentiles were generally come in. Secondly, Others think that it is yet to have 
its accomplishment towards the end of the world; that those Jews which yet | 
wonderfully remain distinct from the rest of the nations, by their names | 
customs, and religion, and are very numerous, especially in the Levant parts 
shall, by the working of the Spirit with the word, be convinced of their sin. 
and brought generally to embrace the Christian faith, and to join in with the 
Christian churches; which will contribute much to their strength and beauty. 
Alas! who shall live when God doth this? 

{ath. The effects of it. It appears pretty obvious, that a great national move- 
ment towards Christianity on the part of the Jews, and their actual adoption 
of afaith which they have so long held in detestation, must tell with mighty 
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and decisive effect on the rest of the world. If the very existence of the Jews 
as a separate people be in itself the *ndication of a providence—a singular 
event in history, wiih demonstrates the part taken by him who overrules all 
history in the affairs of men—how much more impressive will the evidence 
become, when this same people shall describe the actual evolution, which 1t 
was predicted they should do, more than two thousand years ago; shall, after 
the dispersions and the desolations of many generations, reach at last the very 
landing place, to which the finger of prophecy has been pointing from an 
antiquity so high as that of the patriarchal ages? We know not if this splendid 
era is to be ushered in by palpable and direct miracle. We would not affirm 
this, but far less can we deny it. But should there be no such manifestation 
of the Divine power conjoined with this marvellous fulfilment, there will at 
least be such a manifestation of the Divine knowledge, as will incontestably 
prove that God has had to do with it; and so as that history shall of itself 
perform the office of revelation, or men will trace the finger of the Almighty 
in the events which are sensibly passing before their eyes. And besides, we 
have reason to believe of these converted Jews, that they will become the 
most zealous and successful of all missionaries; or, like Paul before them, the 
preachers of that faith which they persecuted in times past, and once laboured 
to destroy, Gal.i. 23. It is said of a single Christian that he may be the light 
of the world, Mat. v. 14. How much more will be a whole nation of Christians 
—glowing in the full ardour of their new-born convictions with apostolic 
fervour; and the very fruit of whose conversion will tell with a hundredfold 
greater éffect than even that of St. Paul, as a testimony or evidence for the 
faith. Verily, like him, their great prototype, they will pre-eminently and 
emphatically be the apostles of the Gentiles; and there will be a light to 
lighten these Gentiles, in the very glory of the people of Israel, Lu. ii. 32. We 
must look to futurity for this great accomplishment—for, most obviously, it has 
not yet been realized. It will be “in the last days, that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many people 
shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk 
in his paths; for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem.” ‘This is all yet to come—else how could it be spoken, as an 
immediate sequence of its fulfilment—that “ He shall judge among the nations, 
and shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more?” Jsa. ii. 2—4; Mic. iv. 2.—C.] 


33 O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 


and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 
34 For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath 
been his counsellor? 35 Or who hath first given to 
him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again ? 
36 For of lim, and through him, and to him, are 


all things: to whom de glory for ever. Amen, 


The apostle having insisted so largely, through the greatest part of this 
chapter, upon reconciling the rejection of the Jews with the Divine goodness, 
he concludes with the acknowledgment and admiration of the Divine wisdom 
and savercignty in all this. Here the apostle doth with great affection and 
awe adore 

First. The secrecy of the Divine counsels; ““O the depth!” in these pro- 
ceedings towards the Jews and Gentiles; or in general the whole mystery of 
the Gospel, which we cannot fully comprehend. “The riches of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God;” that is, the abundant instances of his wisdom and 
knowledge in the contriving and carrying on of the Work of our redemption 
by Christ; a depth which the angels pry into, 1 Pet. i. 12. Much more may 
it puzzle any human understanding to give an account of the methods, and 
reasons, and designs, and reaches of it. Paul was us well acquainted with the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God as ever any mere man was; and yet he 
confesseth himself at a loss in the contemplation; and, despairing to find the 
bottom, he humbly sits down at the brink and adores the depth. Those that 
know most in this state of imperfection cannot but be most sensible of their 
own weakness and short-sightedness; and that after all their searches, and all 
their attainments in those searches, while they are here they cannot order 
their speech by reason of darkness. ‘ Praise is silent to thee,’ Ps. Ixv.1. ‘ The 
depth of the riches.” Men’s riches of all kinds are shallow, you may soon see 
bottom; but God’s riches are deep; Ps. xxxvi. 6, “ Thy judgments are a great 
deep.” There is not only a depth in the Divine counsels, but riches too, 
which notes an abundance of that which is precious and valuable; se complete 
are the dimensions of the Divine counsels, they have not only depth and height, 
but breadth and length, E’ph. iii. 18, and that passing knowledge, ver. 19. 
“Riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God.” His seeing of all things by 
one clear, and certain, and infallible view; all things that are, or ever were, 
or ever shall be; that all is naked and open before him,—there is his knowledge. 
His ruling and ordering of all things, directing and disposing of them to his 
own glory, and the bringing about of his own purposes and counsels in all,_— 
that is his wisdom. And the vast reach of both these is such a depth as is past 
our fathomiug, and we may soon lose ourselves in the contemplation of them; 
“Such knowledge is too wonderful for me,” Ps. exxxix. 6: compare ver. 17, 18. 
“How unsearchable are his judgments!” that is, his counsels and purposes; 
“and his ways,” that is, the execution of these counsels and purposes. We 
know not what he designs; when the wheels are set in motion, and providence 
hath begun to work, yet we know not what he drives at, it is “ past finding 
out.” This doth not only overturn all our positive conclusions about. the 
Divine counsels, but it also checks all our curious inquiries. Secret things 
belong not to us, Deu. xxix. 29. God’s way is in the sea, Ps. lxxvii. 19: com- 
puts Job xxiii, 8,9; Ps. xevii. 2. What he doth we know not now, Jno. xiii. 7, 

e cannot give a reason of God’s proceedings, or by searching find out God: 
see Job v. 9; ix. 10. The judgments ot his month, and the way of our duty, 
blessed be God, are plain and easy, it is a Hh ts but the judgments of his 
hands, and the ways of his providence, are dark and mysterious, which therefore 
we must not pry into, but silently adore and acquiesce in. ‘The apostle speaks 
this here especially with reference to that strange turn, the casting off of the 
Jews, and the entertainment of the Gentiles, with a purpose to take in the 
Jews again in due time. These were strange proceedings, the choosing of 
some, the refusing of others, and neither according to the probabilities of 
human conjecture. Even so, Father, because it seemed good in thine eyes. 
These are methods unaccountable, concerning which we must say, “O the 
depth!” “ Past finding out,” dveEquiuctor, ‘cannot be ‘raced.’ God leaves no 


rr 


expresses thus: “Not to be high-minded above that which he ought 
to be, but to be so minded as to be sober-minded.” “Measure of 
faith:”” our estimate of ourselves must be measured not by attain- 
ments or achievements, but by faith; yet this we must remember is 
God’s gift. 

xii, 6. “ Prophesy according to’the proportion of faith: ” literally, 
“of the faith.” Alford takes faith here to be the faith of him who pro- 


phesies, faith b ing the faculty needed for the exercise of all spiritual 
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gifts. Others understand by faith the Gospel, and explain the precept, 
as Vaughan, “ Let us have no favourite doctrines,” vs 
xii. 7, “ Wait on our ministering:” “ wait on” is not found in the 
original,  Ministry:” the word is specially applied to the minister- 
ing to the poor, (Compare Acts vi, 1, xii, 25; Rom. xv, 31.) The 
precept enjoins a contented and interested discharge of duty; sim1- 
larly “on teaching” within the bounds of that sphere which has been 
allotted to him by God, or for which God has given the faculty, - 
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rints or footsteps behind him, doth not make a path to shine after him, but 

is paths of providence are new every morning: he doth not go the same way 
so often as to make a track of it. ‘* How little a portion is heard of him!” 
Job xxvi. 14. It follows, ver. 34, ‘* For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord?” Is there any creature made of his cabinet council, or laid, as Christ 
was, in the bosom of the Father? Is there any to whom he has imparted his 
counsels, or that is able upon the view of his providences to know the way 
that he takes? There is that vast distance and disproportion between God 
and man, between the Creator and the creature, as doth for ever exclude the 
thought of such an intimacy and familiarity. The apostle makes the same 
challenge, 1 Cor. ii. 16.“ For who hath known the mind of the Lord?” And 
yet there he adds, “ But we have the mind of Christ,” which intimates that 
tirough Christ true believers, that have his Spirit, know so much of the mind 
of God as is necessary to their happiness. He that did know the mind of the 
Lord he has declared him, Jno. i, 18; and so, though we know not the mind 
of the Lord, yet if we have the mind of Christ we have enough. ‘“ The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him,” Ps, xxv. 14. “Shall I hide from 
Abraham the thing which I do?” see Jno. xv. 15. ‘Or who has been his 
counsellor?’ He needs no counsellor, for he is infinitely wise; nor is any 
creature capable of being his counsellor: that would be like lighting a candle 
to the sun. This seems to refer to that scripture, Zsa. x1. 13, 14,“ Who hath 
directed the Spirit of the Lord? or, being his counsellor, has taught him? with 
whom took he counsel?” &e. It is the substance of God’s challenge to Job 
concerning the work of creation, Jeb xxxviii., and is applicable to all the 
methods of his providence. It is nonsense for any man to prescribe to God, or 
to teach him how to govern the world. | 

Secondly. The sovereignty of the Divine counsels. In all these things God 
acts as a free agent, doth what he will, because he will, and giveth not account 
of any of his matters, Job xxiii. 13; xxxiii. 13. And yet there is no unrighteous- 
ness with him. ‘l’o clear which, 

1. He challengeth any to prove God a debtor to him; ver. 35, “ Who hath 
first given to him?” Who is there of all the creatures that can prove that God 
is beholden to him? Whatever we do for him, or devote to him, it. must be 
with that acknowledgment, which is for ever an estopel to such demands, 
1 Chr. xxix. 14, “Of thine own we have given thee.” All the duties we can 
perform are not requitals, but restitutions rather. If any can prove that God 
is their debtor, the apostle here stands bound for the payment, and proclaims in 
God’s name that payment is ready ; “It shall be recompensed to him again.” It 
is certain God will let nobody lose by him; but never any one yet durst make a 
demand of this kind, or attempt to prove it. This is here suggested to silence 
the clamours of the Jews. When God took away their visible church privileges 
from them, he did but take his own; and may he not do what he will with his 
own? give or withhold his grace, where and when he pleases ? To silence like- 
wise the insultings of the Gentiles; when God sent the Gospel among them, 
and gave so many of them grace and wisdom to accept of it, it was not because 
he owed them so much favour, or that they could challenge it as a debt, but of 
his own good pleasure. : 

2. He resolves all into the sovereignty of God; ver. 36, “For of him, and 
throngh him, and to him are all things,” that is, God is allin all. All things 
in heaven and earth, especially those vee which relate to our salvation, the 
things that belong to our peace, they are all of him by way of creation, through 
him by way of providential influence, that they may be to him in their final 
tendency and result. Of God as the spring and fountain of all: through Christ, 
God-man, as the conveyance; to God as the ultimate end. These three include, 
in general, all God’s causal relations to his creatures: of him, as the first 
efficient; through him, as the supreme dirigent; to him, as the ultimate, final 
eause: for the Lord hath made all for himself, Rev. iv. 11. If all be of him, 
and through him, there is all the reason in the world that all should be to him, 
and for him. It is a necessary circulation; if the rivers receive their waters 
from the sea, they return them to the sea again, Eccl. i.7. To do all to the glory 
of God is to make a virtue of necessity; for all shall in the end be to him 
whether we will or no. And so he concludes with a short doxology, “To 
whom be glory for ever, Amen.” God’s universal agency as the first cause, the 
sovereign Kuler, and the last end, ought to be the matter of our adoration. 
Thus all his works do praise him objectively; but his saints do bless him 
actively; they hand that_praise to him which all the creatures do minister 
matter for, Ps. cxlv. 10. He had been discoursing at large of the counsels of 
God concerning man, sifting the point with a great deal of accuracy; but after 
all he concludes with the acknowledgnient of the Divine sovereignty, as that 
into which all these things must be uitimately resolved, and in which alone the 
mind can safely and sweetly rest. This is, if not the scholastical way, yet the 
Christian way of disputation. Whatever are the premises, let God’s glory be 
the conclusion; especially when we come to talk of the Divine councels and 
actings, it is best for us to turn our arguments into awful and serious adorations. 
The glorified saints, that see farthest into these mysteries, never dispute, but 


praise to eternity. 
CHAPTER XII. 


The apostle, having at large cleared and confirmed the prime fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, comes in the next place to press the principal duties. We mistake our 
religion, if we look upon it only as a system of notions, and a guide to speculation: no, 
it is a practical religion, that tends to the right ordering of the conversation. It is 
designed, not only to inform our judgments, but to reform our hearts and lives. From 
the method of the apostle’s writing in this as in some other of the epistles, as from the 
management of the principal ministers of state in Christ’s kingdom, the stewards of the 
mysteries of God may take direction how to divide the word of truth: not to press duty 
abstract from privileges, nor privileges abstract from duty; but let both go together, 
with a complicated design, they will greatly promote and befriend each other. The 
duties are drawn from the privileges by way of inference. The foundation of Christian 
practice must be laid in Christian knowledge and faith. We must first understand 
how we receive Christ Jesus the Lord, and then we shall know the better how to walk 
in him. There is a great deal of duty prescribed in this chapter; the exhortations are 
short and pithy, briefly summing up what is good, and what the Lord our God in Christ 
requires of us. It is an abridgment of the Christian directory, an excellent heap of 
rules for the right ordering of the conversation, as becomes the Gospel. It is joined to 
the foregoing discourse by the word, “Therefore.” It is the practical application of 
doctrinal truths that is the life of preaching. He had been discoursing at large of 
justification by faith, and of the riches of free grace, and the pledges and assurances we 
have of the glory that is to be revealed. From hence carnal libertines would be apt to 
infer, ‘Therefore we may live as we list, and walk in the way of our hearts, and the 
sight of our eyes:’ no, that doth not follow; the faith that justifies is a faith that works 
by love. And there is no other way to heaven but the way of holiness and obedience. 
Therefore, what God hath joined together let no man put asunder. The particular 
exhortations of this chapter are reducible to the three principal heads of Christian 
duty; our duty to Gud, to ourselves, and to our brother. The grace of God teacheth us 
in general, to live godly, soberly, and righteously, and to deny all that which is contrary 
hereunto. Now this chapter will give us to understand what that godliness, sobriety, 
and righteonsness is. thongh somewhat intermixed 


xii. 8, “‘ With simplicity :” better, and more appropriately, “with 
liberality.”” “ Cheerfulness :” “ Itis in exhibiting compassion, which is 
often the compulsory work of one obeying his conscience, rather than 
the spontaneous effusion of love, that cheerfulness is so peculiarly 
required and so frequently wanting” (Alford). rm 

xii. 10O—12. The point of the exhortations is rendered more distinct 
by placing the province in which they are to be exercised first, thus: 
“Tn love of the brethren, be affectionate to one another ; in giving of 
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A.D. 6. 
BESEECH you therefore 


sj) brethren, by the mercies of 
, God, that ye present your 
(et bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
| 9 acceptable unto God, which 
ts your reasonable service. 
2 Ld 

Q2 And be not conformed to 


our mind, that ye may 
prove what zs that good, and acceptable, and perfect, 
will of God. 3 For [ say, through the grace given 
unto me, to every man that is among you, not to 


think of himself more highly than he ought to think; 


but to think soberly, according as God hath dealt to 
every man the measure of faith. 4 For as we have 
many members in one body, and all members have 
not the same office: 5 So we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one members one of 
another. 6 Having then gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let 
us prophesy according to the proportion of faith; 
7 Or ministry, det us wait on our ministering: or he 
that teacheth, on teaching; 8 Or he that exhorteth, 
on exhortation: he that giveth, let him doit with 
simplicity ; he that ruleth, with diligence; he that 
sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness. 9 Let love be 
without dissimulation. Abhor that which is evil; 
cleave to that which is good. 10 Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another with brotherly love ; in honour 
preferring one another; 11 Not slothful in business ; 
fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; 12 Rejoicing 
in hope; patient in tribulation ; continuing instant in 
prayer; 13 Distributing to the necessity of saints ; 
given to hospitality. 14 Bless them which persecute 
you: bless, and curse not. 15 Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 
16 Be of the same mind one toward another. Mind 
not high things, but condescend to men of low estate. 
Be not wise in your own conceits. 17 Recompense 
to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest in 
the sight of all men. 18 If it be possible, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. 19 
Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather 
give place unto wrath: for it is written, Vengeance 
zs mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 20 Therefore 
if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head. 21 Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 

We may observe here, according to the scheme mentioned in the contents, 
the apostle’s exhortations. 

First. Concerning our duty to God. We see what is godliness. 

1. It is to surrender ourselves to God, and so to lay a good foundation. 
We must first give our ownselves unto the Lord, 2 Cor. viii. 5. This is here 
pressed as the spring of all duty and obedience, ver. 1, 2. Man consists of body 
and soul, Gen. il. 7; Eccl. xii. 7. 

Ist. The body must be presented to him, ver. 1. “ The body is for the Lord, 
and the Lord for the bo yy 1 Cor. vi. 13, 14, The exhortation is here intro- 


duced very pathetically, beseech you, brethren;” though he was a great 
\nostle, vet he calls the meanest Christians brethren. A term of affection and 


honour, preferring (i.e., outdoing) one another; in diligence, not sloth- 
ful; in spirit, fervent; in hope, rejoicing ; in tribulation, patient; 
in prayer, persevering.” 

xii, 18. “ As much as lieth in you:” 1e,, as far as you can, as much 
ag dependeth on you. 

xil. 19, “Give place unto wrath:” “that is, the wrath of your 
adversary or oppressor, Let his anger have free space—let it work 
freely and spend itself; do not thwart, do not punish it” (Vaughan), 
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eo-cern. He useth entreaty; that is the Gospel way, “as though God did 


beseech you by us,” 2 Cor. v. 20. Though he might with authority command, 
vet fur love's sake he rather beseecheth, Phi/e. 8; ° The poor useth entreaty, 
Pr. xviii. 23. ‘his is to insinuate the exhortauion, that it might come with the 
more pieasing power. Many are soonest wrought upon, if they be spoken fair ; 
are easier led than driven. Now observe, ty Vee : ~~ : 
First. The duty pressed. To present our bodies “a living sacrifice ;” alluding 
to the sacrifices under the law, which were presented or set before God at the 
altar, ready to be offered to him. “ Your bodies, that is, your whole selves, so 
expressed, because under the law the bodies of beasts were offered in sacrifice, 
1 Cor. vi. 20; our bodies and spirits are designed. The offering was sacrificed 
by the priest, but presented by the offerer, who transferred to God all his 
right, titles, and interest in it, by laying his hand on the head of it. Sacrifice 
is here taken for whatsoever is by God’s own appointment dedicated to him- 
self: see | Pet. ii.5. We are both temple, priest, and sacrifice; as Christ was 
in his peculiar sacrificing. fic 
of Ste a He Christ is the only sacrifice of atonement, who was once 
offered to bear the sins of many; but our persous and performances, tendered 
to God through Christ our Priest, are as sacrifices of acknowledgment to the 
honour of God. Presenting of them notes a voluntary act, done by virtue of 
that absolute, despotic power, which the will hath over the body, and all the 
members of it. It must be a freewill offering. Your bodies, not your beasts. 
Those legal offerings, as they had their power from Christ, so they had their 
period in Christ. The presenting of the body to God implies not only the 
avoiding of the sins that are committed with or against the body, but the using 
of the body as a servant of the soul in the service of God. It is to glorify Goc 
with our bodies, 1 Cor. vi. 20; to engage our bodies in the duties of immediate 
worship, and in a diligent attendance to our particular callings, and to be willing 
to suffer for God with our bodies, when we are called to it. It is to yield the 
members of our bodies as instruments of righteousness, ch. vi. 13. Though 
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There were sacrifices of atonement, and sacrifices | 


bodily exercise alone profits little, yet in its place it is a proof and product 
of the dedication of our souls to God. ! : 

ist. Present them a living sacrifice; not killed, as the sacrifices under the law. 
A Christian makes his body a sacrifice to God, though he do not give it to be 
burned. A body sincerely devoted to God is a living sacrifice. “ A living 
sacrifice,” by way of allusion: that, which was dead of itself might not be 
eaten, much less sacrificed, Deu. xiv. 21. And by way of opposition; the 
sacrifice was to be slain, but you may be sacrifices, and yet live on. An 
unbioody sacrifice. ‘he barbarous heathen sacrificed, their children to their 
idol gods, not living, but slain sacrifices. But God will have mercy, and not 
such sacrifice, though life is forfeited to him. A living sacrifice, that is, 
inspired with the spiritual life of the soul. It is Christ living in the soul by 
faith, that makes the body a living sacrifice, Gal. ii. 20. Holy love kindles the 
sacrifices, puts life into the duties: see ch. vi. 13; alive, namely, to God, ver. 11. 

end. They must be holy. There is a relative holiness in every sacrifice, as 
dedicated to God; but, besides that, there must be that real holiness which 
stands in an entire rectitude of heart and life, by which we are conformed in 
both to the nature and will of God. Even our bodies must not be made the 
instruments of sin and uncleanness, but set apart for God, and put to holy uses, 
as the vessels of the tabernacle were holy, t eing devoted to God's service. It 
is the soul that is the proper subject of holiness, but a sanctified soul com- 
municates a holiness to the body it acts and animates. That is holy which is 
according to the will of God; when the bodily actions are so, the body is holy. 
They are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. vi. 19; possess the body in 
sanctification, | Thes. iv. 4, 5. ; 

Secondly. The arguments to enforce this; which are three. 

Ist. Consider the mercies of God. ‘I beseech you by the mercies of God;” 
an affectionate obtestation, and which should melt us into a c&apliance; da 
tinv olxtipuay Tou Geov, This is an argument most sweetly cogent. ‘There is the 
mercy that is in God, and the mercy that is from God; mercy in the spring, and 
merey in the streams. Both are included here; but especially gospel-mercies, 
mentioned ch. xi., the transferring what the Jews forfeited and lost by their 
unbelief unto us Gentiles, #ph. iii. 4—6; the sure mercies of David, Jsa. lv. 3. 
God is a merciful God, therefore let us present our bodies to him; he will be 
sure to use them kindly, and knows how to consider the frames of them, for he 
is of infinite compassion. We receive from him every day the fruits of his 
inercy; particularly, merey to our bodies: he made them, he maintains them, he 
bought them, he has put a great dignity upon them. It is of the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed, that our souls are held in life. And the greatest 
mercy of all is, that Christ hath made not his body only, but his soul, an offering 
for sin; gave himself for us, gives himself to us. Now sure we cannot but be 
studying what we shall render to the Lord for all this. And what shall we 
render? Let us render ourselves as an acknowledgment of all these favours ; 
ail we are, all we have, all we can do, and after all, it is but very poor returns 
for very rich receivings. And yet, because it is what we have, 

2nd. It is acceptable to God. The great end we should all labour after, is to 
be accepted of the Lord, 2 Cor. y. 9; to have him well pleased with our persons 
and performances. Now these living sacrifices are acceptable to God; while the 
sacrifices of the wicked, though fat and costly, are an abomination to the Lord. 
It is God’s great condescension that he will vouchsafe to accept of any thing 
in us; and we can desire no more to make us happy. And if the presenting 
of ourselves will but please him, we may easily conclude that we cannot bestow 
ourselves better. 

urd. It is our reasonable service. There is an act of reason in it; for it is the 
soul that doth present the body. Blind devotion, that has ignorance for the 
mother and nurse of it, is fit to be paid only to those dunghill gods that have 
eyes and see not. Our God must be served in the spirit, and with the under- 
standing; there is all the reason in the world for it, and no good reason can 
possibly be produced against it. “Come now, and let us reason together,” 
Isa. i. 18, God doth not impose upon us any thing hard or unreasonable, but 
that which is altogether agreeable to the principles of right reason. Tiv Ao-yexiyv 
Aurpecav iuav, “your service according to the word;’ so it may be read. ‘The 
word of God doth not leave out the body in holy worship. ‘That service only is 
acceptable to God which is according to the written word; it must be gospel 
worship, spiritual worship. That is a reasonable service which we are able and 
ready to give a reason for; in which we understand ourselves. God deals with 
us as with rational creatures, and will have us so to deal with him. Thus must 
the body be presented to God. 

2nd. The mind must be renewed for him. This is pressed, ver. 2, “ Be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind;” that is, see to it that there be a 
saving change wrought in you, and that it be.carried on. Conversion and 
sanctification are the renewing of the mind; a change not of the substance, 
but of the qualities of the soul. It is the same with making a new heart, and 
a new spirit ; new dispositions and inclinations ; new sympathies and antipathies; 
the understanding enlightened, the conscience softened, the thoughts rectified, 
the will bowed to the will of God, and the affections made spiritual and hea- 
venly, So that the man is not what he was; old things are passed 2 way, all 
things become new; he acts from new principles, by new rules, with new | 
eesigns. The mind is the acting, ruling part of us: so that the repewing of that | 


$$ 


xii. 20, “Therefore :’’ the three chief MSS. read, “But if thine 
enemy,” &c. ‘‘Coals of fire: the heaping up of coals of fire is 
a figurative expression for the Divine vengeance (Psa, exl. 10). Hence 
the text implies, “Kindness is the best revenge; make your enemy 
ashamed by requiting unkindness with kindness: do not allow your- 
self to be defeated by the ill-doing of others” —i.e., “ Do not suffer your- 
self to act in the same way as they do, for this is to be defeated; but 
rather let your constancy in kindness vanquish their ill-will,” 
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is the renewing of the whole man, for out of it are the issues of life, Pr. iv. 23, 
The progress of sanctification, dying to sin more and more, and living to 
righteousness more and more, is the carrying on of this renewing work, till it 
be perfected in glory. This is called the transforming of us; it is like putting 
on a new shape and figure. Metapoppovate, ‘be ye metamorphosed.’ The trans- 
figuration of Christ is expressed by this word, Mut. xvii. 2; when he put ona 
heavenly glory, which made his face to shine like the sun; and the same word 
is used, 2 Cur. iii. 18, where we are said to be “changed into the same image 
from glory to glory.” ‘This transformation is here pressed as a duty; not that 
we can work such a change ourselves,—we could as soon make a new world 
as make a new heart by any power of our own; it is God's work, /ze. xi. 19, 
and xxxvi. 26, 27;—but be ye transformed, that is, use the means which God 
hath appointed and ordaiied for it. It is God that turns us, and then we are 
turned; but we must frame our doings to turn, Hos. v. 4. Lay your souls under 
the changing, transforming influences of the blessed Spirit ; seek unto God for 
grace in the use of all the means of grace. ‘Though the new man be created of 
bene yet we must put it on, (Hph. iv. 24,) and be pressing forward towards 
perfection. Now in this verse we may farther observe, 

First. What is the great enemy to this renewing, which we must avoid; and 
that is conformity to this world; “ Be not conformed to this world.” All the 
disciples and foliowers of the Lord Jesus must be nonconformists to this 
world. My cvexnuatecbe,—‘ do not fashion yourselves’ according to the world. 
We must not conform to the things of the world; they are mutable, and the 
fashion of them is passing away. Do not conform either to the lusts of the flesh 
or the lusts of the eye. e must not conform to the men of the world, of that 
world which lies in wickedness; not walk “according to the course of this 
world,” E’ph. ii. 2; that is, we must not follow a multitude to do evil, Ha. xxiii, 2. 
If sinners entice us, we must not consent to them, but in our places witness 
against them. Nay, even in things indifferent, and which are not in themselves 
sinful, we must so tar not conform to the custom and way of the world, as not 
to act by the world’s dictates as our chiefest rule, nor to aim at the world’s 
favours as our highest end. True Christianity consists much in a sober sin- 
gularity; yet we must take heed of the extreme of affected rudeness and 
moroseness, which some run into. In civil things, the light of nature, and the 
custom of nations takes place for our conduct; and the rule of the Gospel in 
those cases is a rule of direction, not a rule of contraries. 

Secondly. What is the great effect of this renewing which we must labour 
after; “That ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God.” By the will of God here we are to understand his revealed 
will concerning our duty, what the Lord our God requires of us. “This is 
the will of God” in general, “even our sanctification;” that will which we 
pray may be done by_us as it is done by the angels; especially his will as it is 
reneele in the New Testament, where he hath in these last days spoken to us 
by his Son. 

lst. The will of God is good, and acceptable, and perfect; three excellent 
properties of alaw. It,is good, Mie, vi. 8; it is exactly consonat to the eterna, 
reason of good and evil; it is good in itself, it is good for us. Some think the 
evangelical law is here called good, in distinction from the ceremonial law, 
which consisted of statutes that were not good, Hze. xx. 25. It is acceptable, 
it is pleasing to God; that and that only is so which is prescribed by him. The 
only way to attain his favour as the end is to conform to his will as the rule. 
It is perfect, to which nothing can be added; the revealed will of God is a 
sufficient rule of faith and practice, containing all things which tend to the 
perreckion of the man of God, to furnish us thoroughly to every good work, 
2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

2nd. That it concerns Christians to prove what is that will of God which is 
good, and acceptable, and perfect; that is, to know it with judgment and 
approbation: to know it experimentally; to know the excellency of the will 
of God by the experience of a conformity to it. It is to “approve things that 
are excellent,” Phil. i. 10; it is doximacecv, (the same word that is used here,) ‘to 
try’ things that differ; in doubtful cases readily to apprehend what the will of 
God is, and to close in with it. It is to be “of quick understanding in the fear 
of the Lord,” Tsai, Xi. 3; ~ 

3rd. That those are best able to prove what is the good, and acceptable, and 
yerfect will of God, who are transformed by the renewing of their mind. A 
fring rinciple of grace is in the soul, as far as it prevails, an unbiassed, unpre- 
judiced judgment concerning: the things of God. It disposeth the soul to 
receive and entertain the revelations of the Divine will. ‘The promise is, 
Jno. vii. 17, “If any man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine.” A 
good wit can dispute and distinguish about the will of God; whilst an honest, 
humble heart, that hath spiritual senses exercised, and is delivered into the 
mould of the word, loves it, and doth it, and hath the relish and savour of it, 
Thus to be godly is to surrender ourselves to God. f 

2. When this is done, to serve him in all manner of gospel obedience. Some 
hints of this we have here; ver. 11, 12, “Serving the Lord.” Wherefore do we 
oresent ourselves to him, but that we may serve him? Acts xxvii. 23, “ Whose 
am,” and then it follows, “ whom I serve.” ‘To be religious is to serve God. 
How? ist. We must make a business of it, and not be slothful in that business. 
“Not slothful in business.” ‘There is the business of the world, that of our 
particular calling, in which we must not be slothful, 1 Z’hes.iv. 11. But this 
seems to be meant of the business of serving the Lord: our Father’s business, 
Lu. ii. 49. Those that would approve themselves Christians indeed must make 
religion their business; that is, must choose it and learn it, and give themselves 
to it; they must love it, and employ themselves in it, and abide by it, as their 
great and main business. And having made it our business, we must not be 
slothful in it; not desire our own ease, and consult that, when it comes in com- 
petition with our duty. We must not drive on slowly in religion. Slothful 
servants will be reckoned with as wicked servants. ond, We must be “ fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” God must be served with the spirit, ch. i. 9, 
Jno. iv, 24, wnder the influences of the ont Spirit. Whatever we do in religion, 
it is pleasing to God no farther than it is done with our spirits, wrought upon 
by the Spirit of God. And there must be fervency in the spirit; a holy zeal and 
warmth, and ardency of affection in all we do; as those that love God not only 
with the heart and soul, but with all our hearts and with all our souls. This is 
the holy fire that kindles the sacrifice, and carries it up to heaven an offering 
of a sweet smelling savour. “Serving the Lord.” Tw xucpy dovAciovres; 0 some 
copies read it, ‘serving the time;’ that is, improving your opportunities, and 
making the best of them; complying with the present seasons of grace. 3rd. 
“ Rejoicing in hope.” God is worshipped and honoured by our hope and trust in 
him, especially when we reioice in that hope, take a complacency in that con- 
fidence; which argues a grest assurance of the reality,and a great esteem of the 
excelleney, of the good hoped for. 4th. © Patient in tribulation.” Thus also God 
is served not only by working for him when he calls us to work; but by sitting 
still quietly when he calls us to suffer, Patience fur God’s sake, and with an 
eye to his will and glory, is true piety. Observe, those that rejoice in hope 
are likely to be patient in tribulation. It is a believing prospect of the joy set — 
before us that bears up the spirit under all outward pressure. 5th. “ Contina- 
ing instant in praver.” Prayer is a friend to hope and patience, and we do in 
it serve the Lord. -lpockuprepovwzes. It signities both fervency and perseverance 


xiii. 1. It has neen thought that some special circumstances made 
the precepts in this chapter necessary or desirable. Mistakes 
respecting the nature of Christ’s kingdom may have given rise to 
acts of disobedience among Christians to the civil power. “ Higher 
powers:” rather, “authorities that are above him.” The word 
here rendered “powers” is used (Eph. iii. 10, vi. 12; Col. i. 16; 
1 Pet. iii. 22) of angelic powers; but in this passage (as in Luke’ 
xii. 11 and Tit, iii. 1) it is applied to human magistraten, 
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*n peayer. We should net be ecld in the duty, nor soon weary of it, Lu. xviti. 15 
1Thes. v.17; Eph vi. 18; Col iv 2 

Tins is our duty which immediately respects God. 

Secondly. Concerning our duty which respects ourselves; this is sobriety. 

1. A sober opinion of ourselves, ver. 3. It is ushered in with a solemn pre- 
face; “1 say, through the grace xiven unto me.” ‘The grace of wisdom, by which 
he understood the necessity and excellency of this duty; the grace of apostie- 
slup, by which he had authority to press and enjoin it. LT say it, that am com- 
Mmissioned to say it, in God’s name; L say it, and it is not for you Lo gainsay it, 
It is said to every one of us, one as well as another. Pride is a sin that is bred 
in the bone with all of us, and we havetherefore each of us need to be cautioned 
aud armed against it. “ Not to think of himself mure highly than he ought to 
think ’ We must take heed of having tuo great an opinion of ourselves, or 
purting too high a valuation upon our own judgments, abilities, persons, per- 
formances. We must not be self-coneeited, nor esteem tou much our own 
wisdom and other attainments; nor think ourselves to ive something, Gal. vi. 3. 
There isa high thought of ourselves which we may and must have, to think 
ourselves too good to be the slaves of sin, and drvua.ses to this world. But, on 
the other hand, we should think soberly; that is, we must have a low and modest 
opinion of ourselves and our own abilities, our gifts and graces, according to 
what we have received from God and not otherwise; not be confident and hot 
in matters of doubtful disputation; not stretch ourselves beyond our line; not 
judge and censure those that differ from us; not desire to make a fair show in 
the flesh. These, and the like, are the fruits of a sober opinion of ourselves. 
The words will bear yet another sense agreeable enough. ‘Of himself,” is 
not in the original; therefore it may be read, ‘That no man be wise above 
what he ought to be wise, but be wise unto sobriety ;’ that is, we must not 
exercise ourselves in things too high for us, Ps. exxxi. 1, 2, not intrude into 
those things which we have not seen, Cul. ii, 18, those secret things which 
belong not to us, Deu. xxix. 29, not covet to be wise above what is written. 
There is a knowledge that puffeth up, which reacheth after forbidden fruit. 
We must take heed of that, and labour after that knowledge which tends to 
sobriety, to the rectifying of the heart, and the reforming of the life. Some 
understand it of the sobriety which keeps us in our own place and station, from 
intruding into the gifts and offices of others. See an instance of this sober, 
modest care in the exercise of the greatest spiritual gifts, 2 Cor. x. 13—15. To 
this head refers also that exhortation; ver. 16, “ Be not wise in your own con- 
ceits.” It is good to be wise: but it is bad to think ourselves so; for there is 
more hope of a fool than of him that is wise in his own eyes. It was an excel- 
ri thing for Moses to have his face shine and not know it. Now the reasons 
w 
and attainments, are these: 

Ist. Because, whatever we have that is good, God hath dealt it tous. Every 
pep and perfect gift comes from above, Jas.i. 17. What have we “that we 

a not uence and if we have received it, why then do we boast ?” 
1. Cor. iv. 7. 
than what the free grace of God makes him every day. When we are thinking 
of ourselves we must remember to think not how we have attained, as though 
our might and the power of our hand had gotten us these gifts; but think how 
kind God hath been to us, for it is he that gives us power to do any thing that 
is good, and in him is all our sufficiency. ; 

2nd. Because God deals out his gifts in a certain measure. ‘“ According to 
the measure of faith.” Observe, the measure of spiritual gifts he calls “the 
measure of faith;” for that is the radical. grace. What we have and do that 
is good is so far right and acceptable, as it is founded in faith, and flows from 
faith, and no farther. Now, faith and other spiritual gifts with it are dealt by 
measure, according as Infinite Wisdom sees meet for us. Christ had the Spirit 

iven him without measure, Jno. iii. 34; but the saints have it by measure: see 

Jph.iv.7. Christ, who had gifts without measure, was meek and lowly: and 
shall we, that are stinted, be proud and self-conceited ? 

3rd. Because God hath dealt out gifts to others as wellastous. “Dealt to 
every man.” Had we the monopoly of the Spirit, or a patent to be sole pro- 
prietors of spiritual gifts, there might be some pretence for this conceitedness 
of ourselves; but others have their share as well as we. God is a common 
Father, and Christ a common root to all the saints, that do all derive virtue 
from him; and therefore it il’ becomes us to lift up ourselves and to despise 
others, as if we only were the p.ople in favour with heaven, and wisdom should 
die with us. This reasoning he illustrates by a comparison taken from the 
members of the natural body; as 1 Cor. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 16, “ As we have many 
members in one body,” &c., ver. 4,5. Here observe, First. All the saints do 
make up one body in Christ, who is the head of the body, and the common 
centre of their unity. Believers lie not in the world as a confused, disorderly 
heap, but are organized and knit together as they are united to one common 
head, and acted and animated by one common spirit. Secondly. Particular 

‘believers are members of this body, constituent parts, which speaks them less 
than the whole, and in relation to the whole, deriving life and spirits from the 
head. Some members in the body are bigger and more useful than others, and 
each receives spirits from the head according to its proportion. If the little 
finger should receive as much nourishment as the leg, how unseemly and _ pre- 
judicial would it be? We must remember that we are not the whole; we think 
above what is meet if we think so; we are but parts and members. Thirdly. 
“ All the members have not the same office,” ver. 4, but each hath its respective 
place and work assigned it. ‘The office of the eye is to see, the office of the hand 
is to work, &c. So in the mystical body, some are qualified for and called to 
one sort of work ; others are, in like manner, fitted for and called to another 
sort of work. Magistrates, ministers, people in a Christian commonwealth, 
have their several offices, and must not intrude one upon another, or clash in 
the discharge of their several offices. Fourthly. Each member hath its place 
and office for the good and benefit of the whole, and of every other member, 
We are not only members of Christ, but we are “members one of another,” 
ver. 5. We stand in relation one to another; we are engaged to do all the good 
we can one to another, and to act in conjunction for the common benefit. See 
this illustrated at large, 1 Cor. xii. 14, &c. Therefore we must not be puffed up 
with a conceit of our own attainments, because, whatever we have, as we 
received it, so we received it not for ourselves, but for the good of others. 

2. A sober use of the gifts that God hath given us. As we must not on the 
one hand be proud of our talents, so on the other hand we must not bury them. 
Take heed lest, under a pretence of humility and self-denial, we be slothful in 
Jaying out ourselves for the good of others. We must not say, | am nothing, 
therefore I will sit still and do nothing; but, I am nothing in myself, and there- 
fore | will lay out myself to the utmost in the strength of the grace of Christ. 
He instanceth in the ecclesiastical offices appointed in particular churches ; in 
the discharge of which each must study to do his own duty, for the preserving 
of order, and the promoting of edification in the church; each knowing his 
place, and fulfilling it. “ Having then gifts.” The following induction of 
particulars sup ,zies the sense of this general. “ Having gifts,” let us use them. 
Authority and ability for the ministerial work is the gift of God. “ Gifts differ- 
ing.” The immediate design is different, though the ai piiaite tendency of all the 
eame. “ Accord: vo the grace,” xapiouata kata tyv yap. The free grace of 


xiii. 2. “ Resisteth:” or, “setteth himself against the authority, 
resisteth the ordinance of God;” “and they that resist,” &e., for 
there are two words in the original. ‘‘Damnation:” rather, “ con- 
demnation,” or “judgment.” This seems to refer to the punishment 
inflicted by human power ; but in thus suffering the Christian would 
not have the support of God’s countenance, as when he suffered for 
well-doing. God would condemn, not approve the resistance. (Com- 
pare 1 Pet. iv. 15, 16.) 
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we must have such a sober opinion of ourselves, and our own abilities ; 


The best and most useful man in the world is no more, no better, | 


i 
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God is the spring and original of all the gifts that are given to men. It is grace 
that appoints the office, qualifies and inclines the person, works beth to will and 
to do. ‘There were in the primitive church extracrdinary gifts of tongues, of 
discerning, of healing; but he speaks here of those that are ordinary: compare 
1 Cor. xii. 4; 1 Tim. iv. 14; 1 Pet. iv. 10. Seven particular gifts he instanceth 
in, ver. 6,8, which seem to be meant of so many distinct offices, used by the 
prudential constitution of many of the primitive churches, especially the larger, 
‘There are two general ones here expressed by prophesying and ministering; the 
former the work of the bishops, the latter the work of the deacons; which were 
the only two standing officers, Phil. i. 1. But the particular work belonging 
to each of these might be, and it should seem was, divided and allotted by 
common consent and agreement, that it might be done the more effectually ; 
because that which is everybody’s work is nobody’s work, and he despatcheth 
his business best that is viv unius negotii,—‘a man of one business.’ Thus David 
sorted the Levites, 1 Chr. xxiii. 4, 5, and in this, “wisdom is profitable to 
direct.” The five latter will therefore be reduced to the two first. 

Ist. Prophecy. “ Whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of faith.” It is not meant of the extraordinary gifts of foretelling things to 
come, but the ordinary office of preaching the word. So prophesying is taken, 
1 Cor. xiv. 1,3, &e.3 1 Cor. xi. 4; 1 Thes. v.20. The work of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets was not only to foretell future things, but to warn the people 
concerning sin and duty, and to be their remembrancers concerning that which 
they knew before. And thus gospel preachers are prophets, and do indeed, as 
far as the revelation of the word goes, foretell things to come, Preaching refers 
to the eternal condition of the children of men, points directly to a future state. 
Now those that preach the word must do it “according to the proportion of 
faith,” kata tHv dvadoyiay ths miotews; that is, 

first, As to the manner of our prophesying. 
proportion of the grace of faith. He had spoken, ver. 3, of the measure of faith 
dealt to every man. Let him that preacheth set all the faith he hath on work 
to impress the truths he preacheth upon his own heart in the first place. As 
people cannot hear well, so ministers cannot preach well, without faith. First 
believe and then speak, Ps. exvi. 10; 2 Cor. iv. 13. And we must remember the 
proportion of faith; that though all men have not faith, yet a great many have 
besides ourselves ; and therefore we must allow others to have ashare of know- 
ledge and ability to instruct as well as we, even those that in lesser things ditfer 
from us. “ Hast thou faith? have it to thyself;” and do not make it a ruling 
rule to others, remembering that thou hast but thy proportion. 

Secondly, As to the matter of our prophesying. It must be according to the 
proportion of the doctrine of faith, as it is revealed in the holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New ‘l'estaments. By this rule of faith the Bereans tried Paul’s 
preaching, Acts xvii. 11: compare Acts xxvi. 22; Gal. i. 9. There are some 
staple truths, as I may call them; some prima axiomata,— first axioms,’ plainly 
and uniformly taught in the Scripture, which are the touchstone of preaching, 
by which, though we must not despise prophesying, yet we must “ prove all 
things,” aud then “hold fast that which is good,” 1 Thes. y. 20, 21. Truths that 
are more dark must be examined by those that are more clear; and then enter- 
tained when they are found to agree and comport with the analogy of faith; for 
it is certain one truth can never contradict another, See here what ought 
to be the great care of preachers, to preach sound doctrine according to the 
form of wholesome words, Jit. ii. 8; 1 Tim.i, 13. It is not so necessary that 
the prophesying be according to the proportion of art, the rules of logic and 
rhetoric; but it is necessary that it be according to the proportion of faith, for 
it is the word of faith that we preach. Now there are two particular works 
which he that prophesieth hath to mind,—teaching and exhorting; proper 
enough to be done by the same person, at the same time; and when he doth 
the one, let him mind that; when he doth the other, let him do that too as well 
as he can. If by agreement between the ministers of a congregation this work 
be divided, either constantly, or interchangeably, so that one teacheth and the 
other exhorts, that is, (in our modern dialect,) one expoundeth, and the other 
preacheth, let each do his work according to the proportion of faith. Ist. 
*Let him that teacheth wait on teaching.” Teaching is the bare explaining and 
proving of gospel truths without practical application, as in the expounding of 
the Scripture. Pastors and teachers are the same office, H’ph. iv. 11; but the 
particular work somewhat different. Now he that has a faculty of teaching, 
and hath undertaken that province, let him stick to it. It is a good gift, let 
him use it, and give his mind to it. ‘He that teacheth, let him be in his teach- 
ing;’ so some supply it. ‘O diddcKwy, év 7H didackadig, Let him be frequent, and 
constant, and diligent in it; let him abide in that which is his proper work, and 
be in it as his element: see 1 Tim. iv. 15,16, where it is explained by two words. 
év tovros ich, and éxipeve adtors, “* Be in these things,” and “ continue in them.” 
2nd. “Let him that exhorteth wait on exhortation;” let him give himself 
to that. This is the work of the pastor, as the former of the teacher; to 
apply gospel truths and rules more closely to the case and condition of the 
people, and to press upon them that which is more practical. Many that are 
very accurate in teaching yet may be very cold and unskilful in exhorting; and 
on the contrary. The one requires a clearer head, the other a warmer heart. 
Now where these gifts are evidently separated, (that the one excels in the one, 
and the other in the other,) it conduceth to edification to divide the work 
accordingly; and whatsoever the work is we undertake, let us mind it. To 
wait on our work is to bestow the best of our time and thoughts upon it, to 
lay othe on all opportunities for it; and to study, not only to do it, but to do 
it well. 

2nd. Ministry. If a man hath dcaxoway, the office of a deacon, or assistant 
to the pastor and teacher, let him use that office well; a churchwarden, sup- 
pose, an elder, or an overseer of the poor; and perhaps there were more put 
into these offices, and there was more solemnity in them, and a greater stress 
of care and business lay upon them in the primitive churches than we are now 
well aware of. It includes all those offices which concern the t« é&w of the 
church, ‘the outward business of the house of God:’ see Neh. xi. 16. Serving 
tables, Acts vi. 2. Now be on whom this care of ministering is devolved, let him 
attend to it with faithfulness and diligence; particularly, /irst. “ He that giveth, 
let him do it with simplicity ;” that is, those church othcers that were the 
stewards of the church’s alms, collected money, and distributed it according 
as the necessities of the poor were. Let them do it év amAotn7, that is, liberally 
and faithfully; not converting what they receive to their own use, or distribut- 
ing it with any sinister design, or with respect of persons; not froward and 
peevish with the poor, or see’.ng pretences to put them by; but with all 
sincerity and integrity, having no other intention in it but to lority God and 
do good. Some understand it in general of all almsgiving ; he that hath where« 
withal, let him give, and give plentifully and liberally; so the word is trans- 
lated, 2 Cor. viii. 2; ix. 11. God loves a cheerful, bountiful giver, Secondly 
“He tnat ruleth with diligence.” It should seem he means those that were 
assistants to the pastors in exercising church discipline, as their eyes, and 

nds, and mouth, in the government of the church; or those ministers that in 
the conregation did chiefly undertake and apply themselves to this ruling 
work; for we find those ruling that laboured in the word and doctrine. 
1 Tim. v.17. Now such must do it with diligence. It nutes both care and 
fadustrv to discover what is amiss, to reduce those that go astray, to reprove 


It must be according to the 


xiii. 3. This verse is pointed to as a proof that the epistle was 
written before the persecution under Nero. 

xiii. 4. ‘‘ Beareth not the sword :”” Alford, who renders “ weareth,”’ 
sees in this an allusion to the dagger worn by the Cxsars, which was 
regarded as a symbol of the power of life and death. The verse is 
considered by some to be an argument against the abolition of 
capital punishment. 


xiii. 5. “Ye must needs be subject: ” the necessity for this sub- 
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and admonish those that are fallen, to keep the church pure. Those must take 
a great deal of pains that will approve themselves faithful in the discharge of 
this trust, and not let slip any opportunity that may facilitate and advance that 
work. Jhirdly. “He that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness. > Some think it 
is meant in general of all that in any thing shew mercy; let them be willing 
to it, and take a pleasure in it. God loves a cheerful giver. But it seems to 
be meant of some particular church officers, w hose work it was to take care 
of the sick, and strangers; and they were generally widows, that were in that 
matter servants to the church; deaconesses, | Zim. v. 9, 10; though others, it 
is likely, might be employed. Now this must be done with cheerfulness. A 
pleasing countenance in acts of mercy is a great reltef and comfort to the 
miserable; when they see it is not done grudgingly and unwillingly, but with 


pleasant looks and gentle words, and all possible indications of readiness and | 


alacrity. Those that have to do with them that are sick, and sore, and com- 
monly cross and peevish, have need to put on, not only patience, but cheerful- 
ness, to make the work the more easy and pleasant to them, and the more 
acceptable to God. : 

Thirdly. Concerning that part of our duty which respects our brethren, of 
which we have many instances, in brief exhortations. Now all our duty  to- 
wards one another is summed up in one word, and that a sweet word, love. In 
that is laid the foundation of allour mutual duty; and therefore he mentions that 
first, which is the livery of Christ's disciples, and the great law of our religion: 
“Let love be without dissimulation,” not in compliment and pretence, but in 
reality; “not in word and tongue only,” 1 Jno. iii. 18. The right love is love 
unfeigned y not as the kisses of an enemy, which are deceitful. We should be 


glad of an opportunity to prove the sincerity of our love, 2 Cor. viii. 8. More 
particularly, there is a love owing to our friends and to our enemies. He in- 
stanceth in both. ¢ : ‘ 

1. To our friends. Hethat hath friends must shew himself friendly. There 


isa mutual love that Christians owe, and must pay. | ; 

Ist. An affectionate love; ver. 10, * Be kindly atfectioned one to another, with 
brotherly love,” g:Accropyo ; it signifies not only love, but a readiness and in- 
clination to love; the most genuine and free affection, kindness flowing out as 
from a spring. It properly denotes the love of parents to their children, which, 
as it is the most tender, so it is the most natural of any other, unforced, ancon- 
strained. Such must our love be to one another; and such it will be, where 
there is a new nature, and the law of love is written in the heart, This kind 
affection puts us on to express ourselves both in word and action with the most 
courtesy and obligiugness that may be. “ One to another.” This may recom- 
mend the grace of love tous, that as it is made our duty to love others, so it is 
as much their duty to love us. And what can be sweeter on this side heaven 
than to love and be beloved? He that thus watereth shall be watered also 
himself. 

2nd. A respectful love; “In honour preferring one another.” Instead of 
contending for superiority, let us be forward to give to others the pre-eminence. 
This is explained, Phil. ii. 3, “ Let each esteem others better than themselves.” 
And there is this good reason for it, because, if we know our own hearts, we 
know more evil by ourselves than we do by any one else in the world. e 
should be forward to take notice of the gifts, and graces, and performances of 
our brethren, and value them accordingly ; be more forward to praise another, 
and more pleased to hear another praised, than ourselves; 7 t4x7 GAAnAOUS 
mponyorpevon,— going before,’ or ‘leading one another in honour,’ so some read 
it; not in taking honour, but in giving honour. Strive which of you shall be 
most forward to pay respect to those to whom it is due, and to perform all 
Christian offices of love (which are all included in the word honvur) to your 
brethren, as there is occasion. Let all your contention be, which shall be most 
humble, and useful, and condescending. So the sense is the same with 
Tit. iii. 14, “ Let them learn,” mpotctacba, “to go before in good works.” For 
though we must prefer others, as our translation reads it, and put on others, as 
more capable and deserving than ourselves, yet we must not make that an 
excuse for our lying by and doing nothing; nor, under a pretence of honouring 
others and their serviceableness and performances, indulge ourselves in ease 
ane slothfulness. Theretore he immediately adds, ver. 11, “Not slothful in 

usiness. 

3rd. A liberal love; ver. 13, “ Distributing to the necessities of saints.” It is 
but a mock love which rests in the verbal expressions of kindness and respect, 
while the wants of our brethren call for real supplies, and it is in the power of 
our hands to furnish them. 

First. It is no strange thing for saints in this world to want necessaries for 
the support of their natural life. In those primitive times, prevailing persecu- 
tions must needs reduce many of the suffering saints to great extremities; and 
still the poor, even the poor saints, we have always with us. Surely the things 
of this world are not the best things; if they were, the saints, who are the 
favourites of heaven, would not be put off with so little of them. 

Secondly, \t is the duty of those who have wherewithal to distribute, or, as 
it might better be read, to communicate, to those necessities. It is not enough 
to draw out the soul, but we must draw ont the purse to the hungry: see 
Jas. ii. 15, 163 1 Jno. ili. 17.“ Communicating,” xowwvow7es, It intimates that 
our poor brethren have a kind of interest in that which God hath given us; and 
that our relieving of them should come from a sense and fellow feeling of their 
wants, as though we suffered with them. The charitable benevolence of the 
Philippians to Paul is called their communicating with his affliction, Pail. iv. 14, 
We must be ready, as we have ability and opportunity, to relieve any that are 
In want; but weare in a special manner bound to communicate to the saints. 
There is acommon love owing to our fellow-creatures, but a special love owing 
to our fellow Christians; Gal. vi. 10, © especially to them who are of the house- 
hold of faith.” “ Communicating,” tats uvecucs, to the memories of the saints ; so 
some of the ancients read it, instead of tais xpetacs. ‘There is adebt owing to the 
memory of those who through faith and patience inherit the promises, to value 
it, to vindicate it, to embalm it. ‘Let the memory of the just be blessed;’ so 
some read, Pr. x. 7. He mentions another branch of this bountiful love, 
“Given to hospitality.” Those that have houses of their own should be ready 
to entertain those who go about doing guod, or who, for fear of persecution, 
are forced to wander for shelter. They had not then so much of the con- 
venience of common inns as we have, or the wandering Christians durst not 
frequent them, or had not wherewithal to bear the charges, and therefore it 
was a special kindness to bid them welcome on free cost. Nor is it yet an 
antiquated, superseded duty ; as there is occasion we must welcome strangers, 
for we know the heart of a stranger. “I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in,” is mentioned as one instance of the mercifulness of those that shall obtain 
Mercy ; tv pAvkeviay duokovtes 3 following, or pursuing hospitality. It intimates 
not only that we must take opportunity, but we must seek opportunity, thus to 
shew mercy, as A »raham, who sat in the tent door, Gen. xvili. 1; and Lot, who 
sat in the gate of Sodom, Gen. xix, 1, expecting travellers, whom they might 
meet and prevent with a kind invitation, and so they entertained angels un- 
awares, feb. xiii. 2. 

(The proper sense of hospitality is kindness to strangers, or to those who 
were at a distance from their own home—a wholly different thing from the 
eonvisiality which opena one’s hvuse to festive parties made up of acquaint- 


jection is not to be that of mere terror, not only for wrath, but for 
principe, that conscience might be kept pure and void of offence. 
(Acts xxiv. 16; 1 Tim. iii. 9.) 

xiii. 6. “ Pay ye tribute also :” “ Tertullian remarks that what the 
Romans lost by the Christians refusing to bestow gifts on their 
Tae they gained by their conscientious payment of taxes” 
Alford), : 
: Mi 8. “The law:” “ Love fulfils any law” (Vaughan). 
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ances from the immediate neighbourhood. Not that we would utterly proe 
scribe these reciprocal convivialities of the middle or hnyher:classes—burthen- 
some though they often are, and wearisome to an extreme from the entire 
destitution, whether of the intellectual or the spiritual, in the conversation of 
our every-day parties, Our religionists might in a great degree be protected 
from this latter annoyance, were they but consistent with themselves; and did 
they aim at an entire, instead of a partial Christianity. Had they more of open- 
ness and intrepidity in their talk—when they sit at the same table, did they 
meet together on the footing of a society of immortals—would they speak of 
the country whither they were going, and of the character which prepared for 
it—a goodly number even of theirgresent society might be amalgamated into 


ja conformity with their own spirit, while the rest might be scared away from 


those resorts, in the atmosphere of which they could not breathe with con- 
geniality or comfort. There would thus be brought about a thing mainly 
wanted in our day—a broader line of demarcation between the church and the 
world. It might seem a paradox, but is not the less true, that it is easier to be 
an altogether than an almost Christian.—C.] wt 

4th. A sympathising love; ver. 15, ‘‘ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep.” Where there 1s a inutual love between the mem- 
bers of the mystical body, there will be such a fellow-feeling: see 1 Cor. ii. 26, 
True love will interest us in the sorrows and joys of one another, and teach 
us to make them our own, Observe the common mixture in this world, some 
rejoicing, and others weeping, as the people, £zr. iii. 12, 13, for the trial, as of 
other graces, so of brotherly love, and Christian sympathy. Not that we must 
participate in the sinful mirths or mournings of any, but only in just aud rezson- 
able joys and sorrows; not envying those that prosper, but rejoicing with therm, 
truly glad that others have that success and comfort which we have not; not 
despising those that are in trouble, but concerned for them, and ready tu help 
them, as being ourselves in the body. This is to do as God doth; who nut only 
hath pleasure in the prosperity of his servants, Ps. xxxv. 27, but is likewise 
afflicted in all their afflictions, Jsa. Ixiii. 9. 

5th. An united love. “ Be of the same mind one towards another,” ver. 16; 
that is, labour as much as you can to agree in apprehension; and wherein you 
come short of that, yet agree in affection, endeavour to be all one, not affecting 
to clash, and contradict, and thwart one another, but keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace, Phil. ii. 25 iii. 15, 165 1 Cor. i. 10; 16 abro ers GAAHAOUS 
gpovowvtes, wishing the same good to others that you do to yourselves; so some 
understand it. ‘his is to love eur brethren as ourselves, desiring their welfare 
as our own. 

6th. A condescending love. “ Mind not high things, but condescend to men 
of low estate,” ver. 16. ‘True love cannot be without lowliness, A’pA. iv. 1, 2, 
Phil. ii. 3. When our Lord Jesus washed his disciples’ feet to teach us 
brotherly love, Jno. xiii. 2, 14, 34, it was designed especially to intimate to us, 
that to love one another aright is to be willing to stoop to the meanest offices 
of kindness for the good of one another. Love is a condescending grace. Non 
bene conveniunt, majestas et amor,— Majesty and love do but ill assort with each 
other.’ Observe how it is pressed here: 

First. “Mind not high things ;” that is, we must not be ambitious of honour 
and preferment, nor look upon worldly pomp and dignity with any inordinate 
value or desire, but rather with a holy contempt. When David’s advancements 
were high, his spirit was humble; Ps. exxxi. 1, ‘I do not exercise myself in 
great matters.” The Romans living in the imperial city, which reigned over 
the kings of the earth, ev. xvii. 18, and was at that time in the meridian of its 
splendour, perhaps were ready to take occasion from thence to think the better 
of themselves: even the holy seed were tainted with this leaven. Roman 
Christians would be ready to look seornfully upon other Christians, as some 
citizens use to do upon the country; and therefore the apostle so often cautions 
them against highmindedness; compare ch, xi. 20. pkey lived near the court, and 
conversed daily with the gaiety aud grandeur of it; Well, saith he, do not mind 
it, be not in love with it. 

Secondly. ‘“ Condescend to men of low estate.” Tots tamervois cuvvatayopuevor, 

Ist. It may be meant of mean things, to which we must condescend. If our 
condition in the world be poor and low, our enjoyments coarse and scanty, our 
employments despicable and contemptible, yet we must bring our minds to it, 
and acquiesce in it; so the margin, ‘ Be contented with anean things.’ Be recon- 
ciled to the place which God in his providence hath put us in, whatever it be. 
We must account nothing below us but sin; stoop to mean habitations, mean 
fare, mean clothing, mean accommodations, when they are our lot, and not 
grudge. Nay, we must be carried with a kind of impetus, by the force of the 
new nature, (so the word cvvardyouu properly signifies, and it is very signiti- 
cant,) towards mean things, when God appoints us to them, as the old corrupt | 
nature is carried out towards high things. We must accommodate ourselves 
to mean things. We should make a low condition and mean circumstances 
more the centre of our desires than a high condition. * 

2nd. It may be meant of mean persons; so we read it (I think both are 
to be included). ‘Condescend to men of low estate.” e must associate 
ourselves with, and accommodate ourselves to, those that are poor and mean 
in the world, if they be such as fear God. David though a king upon the 
throne, was a companion for all such, Ps. exix 63. We need not be ashamed 
to converse with the lowly, while the great Gud overlooks heaven and earth to 
look at such.* ‘True love values grace in rags as well as in scarlet. A jewel is 
a jewel, though it liein the dirt. The contrary to this condescension is reproved, 
Jas. ii, 14. Condescend; that is, suit yourselves to them, stoop to them for 
their good, as Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 19, &c. Some think the original word is a meta- 
phor taken from travellers, when those that are stronger and swifter of foot 
stay for those that are weak and slow, make a halt, and take them with them. 
Thus must Christians be tender towards their fellow-travellers. Asa means 
to promote this he adds, “ Be not wise in your own conceits,” to the same pur- 
pose with ver. 2. We shall never find in our hearts to condescend to others, 
while we find there so great a conceit of ourselves; and therefore that must 
needs be mortified. Mi yiveote ppdvisscr Tap’ éavrois,— Be not wise by yourselves ;* 
that is, be not confident of the sufficiency of your own wisdom, so as to despise 
others, or think you have no need of them, Pr. iii. 7, nor be shy of communi- 
cating what you have to others. Weare members one of another, depend upon 
one another, are obliged to one another; and therefore, ‘ Be not wise by your- 
selves,’ remembering it is the merchandise of wisdum that we profess; now, 
merchandise cousists in commerce, receiving and returning. 

7th. A love that engageth us, “as much as lies in us, to live peaceably with 
all men,” ver. 18. Even those with whom we cannot live intimately and fami- 
liarly, by reason of distance in degree or profession, yet we must with such live 
peaceably; that is, we must be harmless and inoffensive, not giving others occa- 
sion to quarrel with us; and we must be galless and unrevengeful, not taking 
occasion to quarrel with them. Thus must we labour to preserve the peace 
that it be not broken, and to piece it again when it is broken. The wisdom 
from above is pure and peaceable. Observe how the exhortation is limited, 
lt is not expressed so as to oblige us to impossibitities: “If it _be_ possible, 
as much as lieth in you.” Thus, Heb. xii. 14, “ Follow peace;” Eph. iv. 3, 
“ Endeavouring to keep.” Study the things that make for peace. “If it be 
sible.” It is not possible to preserve the peace when we cannot de it without 
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xiii. 11. The remembrance of the near approach of the day of © 
the Lord is urged as an incentive to careful observance of the fore 
going precepts. ‘‘Our salvation nearer:” Alford renders, “ Now i 
salvation nearer to us than when we (first) believed.” Complete 
salvation of each individual Christian is nearer at hand, but we must 
not ignore the clear reference of the whole passage to the great day 
of Christ’s return. (Compare Matt. xxiv. 42; Luke xxi. 28—36.) 


xii, 13. “Let us walk:” Vaughan translates, “*‘ Let us have 
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oftending God, and wounding conscience. Jd possumus quod jure possumus,— 
‘Vhat is possible which is possible without incurring blame.’ “The wisdom 
that is from above is first pure, and then peaceable,” Jas. iii. 17. Peace without 
purity is the peace of the devil’s palace. “As much as lieth in you.” There | 
must be two words to the bargain of peace. We can but speak for ourselves. 
We may be unavoidably striven with, as Jeremiah, who was a man of conten- 
tion, Jer. xv. 10, and that we cannot help; our care must be, that nothing be 
Wanting on our parts to preserve the peace; Ps. exx. 7,“ Lam for peace: though 
when I speak, they are for war.” 

2. To our enemies, Since men became enemies to God, they have been found | 
very apt to be enemies one to another. Let but the centre of love be once for- 
saken, and the lines will either clash and interfere or be at an uncomfortable | 
distance. And of all men, those that embrace religion have reason to expect to | 
meet with enemies in a world whose smiles seldom concur with Christ’s. Now 
Christianity teacheth us how to carry it towards our enemies; and in this in- 
struction it quite differs from all other rules and methods, which generally aim 
at victory and dominion, but this at inward peace and satisfaction. And who- 
ever are our enemies, that wish us ill and seek to do us ill, our rule is to do 
them no burt, but all the good we can. 

Ist. To do them no hurt; ver. 17, “ Recompense to no man evil for evil;” for 
that is a brutish recompence, and befitting only those animals which are not 
conscious either of any being above them or of any state before them. Or, if 
mankind were made (as some dream) in a state of war, such recompences as 
these were agreeable enough; but we have not so learned God, who doth so 
much for his enemies, Mat. v. 45; much less have we so learned Christ, who 
died for us when we were enemies, ch v. 8, 10; so loved that world which hated 
him without a cause. “ To no man,” neither to Jew nor Greek ; not to one that 
hath been thy friend, for by recompensing evil for evil thou wilt certainly lose 
him; not to one that hath been thine enemy, for by not recompensing evil’ for 
evil thou mayest perhaps gain him. ‘To the same purpose, ver. 19, ‘‘ Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves.” And why must this be ushered in with such 
an affectionate compellation, rather than any other of the exhortations of this 
chapter? Surely, because this is intended for the composing of angry spirits, 
that are hot in the resentment of a provocation; he addresseth himself to such 
in this endearing language to mollify and qualify them. Any thing that breathes 
love sweetens the blood, lays the storm, and cools the intemperate heat. Would 
you pacify a brother offended, call him dearly beloved. Such a soft word fitly 
spoken may be effectual to turn away wrath. “ Avenge not yourselves ;” that 
is, when anybody hath done you any ill turn, do not desire or endeavour to 
bring the like mischief or inconvenience upon him. It is not forbidden to the 
magistrate to right those that are wronged by punishing the wrong-doer, or to 
make and execute just and wholesome laws against malefactors; but it forbids 
private revenge, which flows from anger and ill-will; and this is fitly forbidden, 
for it is presumed we are incompetent judges in our own case. Nay, if persons 
wronged, in seeking the defence of the law, and magistrates in granting it, act 
from any particular personal pique or quarrel, and not from a concern that 
public peace and order be maintained, and right done; even such proceedings, 
though seemingly regular, will fall under this prohibited self-revenging : see 
how strict the sae of Christ is in this matter, Mat. v. 33—40. It is forbidden 
not only to take it into our own hands to avenge ourselves, but to desire and 
thirst after even that judgment in our case which the law affords, for the satis- 
fying of arevengeful humour. It is a hard lesson to corrupt nature; and there- 
fere he subjoins, 

First. A remedy against it. “Rather give place unto wrath.” Not to our 
own wrath; to give place to that is to give place to the devil, ph. iv. 26, 27. 
We must resist, and stifle, and smother, and suppress that. But, Ist. To the 
wrath of our enemy. Give place to it; that is, be of a yielding temper; do not 
auswer wrath with wrath, but with love rather. ‘ Yielding pacifies great 
offences,” Heel. x. 4. Receive affronts and injuries, as a stone is received into 
a heap of wool, which gives way to it, and so it doth not rebound back or go 
any farther. So it explains that of our Saviour, Mat. v. 39, “ Whosoever shall 
smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also.” Instead of medi- 
tating how to revenge one wrong, prepare to receive another. When men’s 
passions are up, and the stream is strong, let it have its course, lest by an un- 
seasonable opposition it may be made to rage and swell the more. When 
others are angry, let us be calm. This is a remedy against revenge, and seems 
tv be the genuine sense. But, 2nd. Many apply it to the wrath of God. Give 
place te that; make room for him to take the throne of judgment, and let him 
alone to deal with thine adversary. 

Secondly. A reason against it. “For it is written, Vengeance is mine.” We 
find it written, Deu. xxxii.35. God is the sovereign King, the righteous Judge, 
and to him it belongs to administer justice; for, being a God of infinite know- 
ledge, by him actions are weighed in unerring balances; and being a God of 
infinite purity, he hates sin, and cannot endure to look upon iniquity. Some of 
this power he hath trusted in the hands of the civil magistrates, Gen. ix. 6; 
ch. xiii. 4. Their legal punishments therefore are to be looked uponas a branch 
of God’s revengings. This is a good reason why we should not avenge our- 
selves; for if vengeance be God's, then, Ist. We may not do it. We step into 
the throne of God if we do, and take his work out of his hand. 2nd. We need 
not do it; for God will, if we meekly leave the matter with him. He will avenge 
us as far as there is reason and justice for it, and farther we cannot desire it: 
see Ps. xxxviii. 14, 15, “1 heard not, for thou wilt hear;” and what need IL hear 
and God hear too? 

2nd. We must not only not do hurt to our enemies, but our religion goes 
higher, and teacheth us to do them all the good we can. It is a command 
peculiar to Christianity, and which doth highly commend it; “ Love your ene- 
mies,” Mat. v. 44. Aud we are here taught to shew that love to them, both in 
word and deed. 

First. In word: ver. 14,‘ Bless them which persecute you.” It hath been 
the common lot of God’s people to be persecuted, either with a powerful hand 
or with a spiteful tongue. Now we are here taught to bless those that perse- 


cute us. less them, that is, Ist. Speak well of them. If there be any thing 
in them that is commendable and praiseworthy, take notice of it and mention it 
to their honour. 2nd. Speak respectfully to them, according as their place is ; 
net rendering railing for railing, and bitterness for bitterness. And, 3rd. We 
must wish well to them, and desire their good, so far from seeking = revenge. 
Nuy, 4¢h. We must offer up that desire to God by prayer for them. If it be not 
in the power of our hand to do any thing else for them, yet we can testify our 
goodwill by praying for them, for which our Master lath given us not only 
arule. but an example to back that rule, Lu. xxiii. 34. ‘* Bless, and curse not. 

It notes a thoroughpaced goodwill in all the instances and expressions of it; 
not, bess them when i are at prayor, and curse them at other times; but 
bless them always, and curse not at all. Cursing ill becomes the mouths of 
ae whose work it is to bless God, and whose happiness it is to be blessed 
oO Im, 

Secondly. In deed; ver. 20, “If thine enemy hunger,” that is, As thou hast | 
ability and opportunity, be ready and forward to shew him any kindness. and | 
to do him any office of love for his good, and never the less forward fur nis 
having been thine enemy, but rather the more, that thou mayest thereby 


walked ;’ when it comes to the great retrospect in which the whole 
past life shall be seen as one single act.” “ Honestly:” more than 
mere honesty is implied; ‘ decorously,” “seemly,” “ becomingly,” 
would better conyzy the meaning. 
' xiii, 14. “Make not provision:” “Take no forethought for the 
flesh, in the direction of Justs.”’ 
xiv. 1. The apostle brings Christian principles into every sphere of 
life. In the previous chapter he showed what the Christian’s de- 
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testify the sincerity of thy forgiving of him. It was said of Archbishop Cranmer 
that the way for a man to make him his friend was to do him an ijl turn. It is 
quoted from Pr. xxy, 21, 22; so that, as high a precept as it seems to be, the 
Jld Testament was not a stranger to it. Observe here, 

lst. What we must do; we must do good to our enemies. “If he hunger,” do 
not insult over him, and say, Now God is avenging me of him and pleading my 
cause; do not make such a construction of his wants; but “feed him.” ‘Then, 
when he hath need of thine help, and thou hast an opportunity of starving him 
and trampling upon him, then feed him; Wecle adtov, a significant word, feed 
him abundantly, nay, feed him carefully and indulgently; frustulatim pasce,— 
‘feed him with small pieces,’ as we do children and sick people, with much 
tenderness; contrive to do it so as to express thy love. “If he thirst, give him 
drink ;” worCe avtov; drink to him in token of reconciliation and friendship, so 
confirm your love to him. 

2nd. Why we must do this; because “in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head.” ‘Two senses are given of this, which I think are both to be 
taken in disjunctively. “Thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head ;” that is, 
Thou shalt either, (1.) Melt him into repentance and friendship, and mollify his 
spirit towards thee,—alluding to those who melt metals,—they not only put 
fire under them, but heap fire upon them ; thus Saul was melted and conquered 
with the kindness of David, 1.Sam, xxiv. 16; xxvi. 21. Thou wilt win a friend 
by it; and if thy kindness have not that effect, then, (2.) It will aggravate his 
condemnation, and make his malice against thee the more inexcusable; thou 
wilt hereby hasten upon him the tokens of God’s wrath and vengeance. Not 
that this must be our intention in shewing him kindness, but for our encou- 
ragement such will be the effect. ‘I’o this purpose is the exhortation in the last 
verse, which suggests a paradox not casi understood by the world; that in 
all matters of strife and contention those that revenge are the conquered, and 
those that forgive are the conquerors. (Ist.) ‘‘ Be not overcome of eyil;” that is, 
Let not the evil of any provocation that is given you have such a power over 
you, or make such an impression upon you, as to dispossess you of yourselves, 
to disturb your peace, to destroy your love, to ruffle and discompose your 
spirits, to transport you to any indecencies, or to bring you to study or en- 
deavour any revenge. He that cannot quietly bear an injury is perfectly con- 
quered by it. (2nd.) “ But overcome evil with good;” with the good of patience 
and forbearance, nay, and of kindness and beneficence to those that wrong you; 
learn to defeat their ill design against you, and either to change them, or how- 
ever to preserve your own peace. He that hath this rule over his spirit is 


better than the mighty : a 

[This is the monte and grand sentiment of the Christian religion. Nothin 
like this is to be found in the heathen classics, and nothing like it ever existe 
among pagan nations. Christianity alone has brought forth this lovely and 
mighty principle; and one design of it is to advance the welfare of man by pro- 
moting peace, harmony, and love. ‘The idea of overcoming evil with good 
never occurred to men until the Gospel was preached. It never has been 
acted on except .under the influences of the Gospel. On this principle God 
shews kindness; on this principle the Saviour came, and bled, and died; and on 
this principle all Christians should act in treating their enemies, and in bringing 
a world to the knowledge of the Lord Jesus. If Christians will shew benevo- 
lence, if they will send forth proofs of love to the ends of the earth, the evils 
of the world will be overcome. Nor can the nations be converted until Chris- 
tians act on this great and most important principle of their religion, on the 
largest scale possible, to “overcome evil with good.”—A. B. : 

To conclude, there remain two exhortations yet untouched, which are gene- 
ral, and which recommend all the rest as good in themselves, and of good report. 

1. As good in themselves; ver. 9, “ Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that 
which is good.” God hath shewed us what is good,—these Christian duties 
here enjoined; and that is evil which is opposite to them, Now observe, Ist. 
We must not only not do evil, but we must “abhor that which is evil.”. We 
must hate sin with an utter and irreconcileable hatred; have an antipathy to 
it as the worst of evils, and contrary to our new nature, and to our. true 
interest ; hating all the appearances of sin, even the garment spotted with the 
flesh. 2nd. We must not only do that which is good, but we must cleave to it. 
It notes a deliberate choice of, a sincere affection for, and a constant perse- 
verance in, that which is good. So cleave to it as not to be allured or affrighted 
from it; “cleave to him that is good,” even to the Lord, Acts xi. 23, with a 
dependence and acquiescence. It is subjoined to the precept of brotherly love, 
as directive of it; we must love our brethren, but not love them so much as 
for their sakes to commit any sin, or omit any duty; not think the better of any 
sin for the sake of the person that commits it, but forsake all the friends in the 
world to cleave to God and duty. } ; } F 

2. As of good report; ver. 17, “Provide things honest in the sight of all 
men;” that is, Do not only do, but study and forecast, and take care to do, 
that which is amiable and creditable, and recommends religion to all with whom 
you converse: see Phil. iv. 8. ‘These acts of charity and beneficence are in a 
special manner of good report among men, and therefore are to be industriously 
followed by all that consult the glory of God and the credit of their profession. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


There are three good lessons taught us in this chapter, where the apostle enlargeth more 
upon his precepts than he had done in the foregoing chapter, finding them more need- 
ful to be fully pressed. 
A lesson of justice and love to our brethren, ver. 7—10. 
godliness in ourselves, ver. 11—14. 


I. A lesson of subjection to lawful authority, ver. 1—6, IT. 
ILI. A lesson of sobriety and 


,<e LT every soul be subject 
a) unto the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of 
God: the powers that be 


are ordained of God. 2 
Whosoever therefore re- 


sisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God: and 
they that resist shall receive 
k to themselves damnation. 3 
For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? 


<a” \ TM 


meanour as a citizen should be. In this chapter he takes up 
the question of toleration among fellow-Christians. ‘Him that is 
weak,’’ &e.;: the weakness here referred to is “ over-scrupulousness 
of conscience.” Such a one is to be “received ’”’—i.e., is to be 
accounted a brother, not to be rejected because of his peculiarities. 
The caution “not to doubtful disputations” is most needful. The 
strong often hold out the hand of patronising fellowship to the 
weak, with a proud expectation of remeving their scruples. This is 
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do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of 
the same: 4 For he is the minister of God to thee 
for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain: for he 
is the minister of God, a revenger to ewecute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil. 5 Wherefore ye must 
needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience sake. 6 For for this cause pay ye tribute 
also: for they are God’s ministers, attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing. 


We are here taught how to carry ourselves towards magistrates and those 
that are in authority over us, called here the higher EVA IT abe st their 
authority, they are powers; and their dignity, they are higher powers; in- 
eluding not only the king, as supreme, but all inferior magistrates under him; 
and yet it is expressed not by the persons that are in that power, but the place 
of power itself in which they are. However the persons themselves may 
be wicked, and of those vile persons which the citizen of Zion contemneth, 
Ps. xy. 4, yet the just power which they have must be submitted to and obeyed. 
He had taught us in the foregoing chapter not to avenge ourselves or to recom- 
pense evil for evil. Lest it should seem as if that did cancel the ordinance of 
a civil magistracy among Christians, he takes occasion to assert the necessity 
of it, and of the due Antceng of pene wen upon evil-doers, however it looks 
ike recompensing evil for evil. serve, . t 
Hie tee The dae enioined’ “Let every soul be subject.” Every soa that is, 
every person, one as well as another, not ees ls e clergy, who call them- 
selves spiritual persons, however the church of Rome doth not only exempt 
such from subjection to the civil powers, but place them in authority above 
them, making the greatest princes subject to the pope, who thus exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God. “ Every soul. Not that our consciences are 
subjected to the wills of any man, (it is God's prerogative to make laws imme- 
diately to bind conscience, and we must render to God the things that are 
God’s;) but it intimates that our subjection must be free and voluntary, sincere 
and hearty; “ Curse not the king, no, not in thy thought,” Keel. x. 20. ‘To com- 

ass and imagine is treason begun. This subjection of soul here required 
includes inward honour, | Pet. ii. 17, and outward reverence and respect, both 
in speaking to them and in speaking of them; obedience to their commands in 
things lawful and honest, and in other things a patient subjection to the penalty 
without resistance; a conformity in every thing to the place and duty of sub- 
jects, bringing our minds to the relation and condition, and the inferiority 
and subordination of it. They are higher powers; be content they should be 
so, and submit to them accordingly. _Now there was good reason for the press- 
ing of this duty of subjection to civil magistrates. 1. Because of the reproach 
which the Christian religion lay under in the world, as an enemy to the public 
peace, order, and government; as a sect that turned the world upside down, 
and the embracers of it as enemies to Cesar, and the more because the leaders 
were Galileans; an old slander.—Jerusalem was represented as a “rebellious 
city, hurtful to kings and provinces,” Ezr. iv. 15,16. Our Lord Jesus was _so 
reproached, though he told them his kingdom was not of this world. No 
marvel, then, if his followers have been loaded, -in all ages, with the like 
calumnies, called factious, and seditious, and turbulent, and looked upon as the 
troublers of the land, their enemies having found such representations needful 
for the justifying of their barbarous rage against them. The apostle, there- 
fore, for the obviating of that reproach, and the clearing of Christianity from 
it, shews that obedience to civil magistrates is one of the laws of Christ, whose 
religion helps to make people good subjects; and it was very unjust to charge 
upon Christianity that faction and rebellion which its principles and rules are 
so directly contrary to. 2. Because of the temptation which the Christians lay 
under to be otherwise affected to civil magistrates, some of them being ori- 
ginally Jews, and so leavened with a principle that it was unmeet for any of 
the seed of Abraham to be subject to one of another nation; their king must 
be of their brethren, Deu. xvii. 15. Besides, Paul had taught them that they 
were not under the law, they were made free by Christ. Lest that liberty 
should be turned into licentiousness, and misconstrued to countenance faction 
and rebellion, the apostle enjoins obedience to civil government, which was the 
more necessary to be pressed now, because the magistrates were heathen and 
unbelievers, which yet doth not destroy their civil power and authority. 
Besides, the civil powers were persecuting powers; the body of the law was 
against them. : 

Secondly. ‘The reasons to enforce this duty. Why must we be subject? 

1. For wrath’s sake.” Because of the danger we run ourselves into by 
resistance. Mayistrates bear the sword, and to oppose them is to hazard all 
that is dear to us in this world, for it is to no purpose to contend with him 
that bears the sword. The Christians were then, in those persecuting times 
obnoxious to the sword of the magistrate for their religion, and they needed 
pot male themselves more Obnoxious by their rebellion. The least show of 
resistance or sedition in a Cnristian would soon be aggravated and improved 
aud would be very prejudicial to the whole society; and therefore they had 
more need than others to be exact in their subjection, that those who had so 
much oOvcasion against them in the matter of their God might have no other 
occasion. ‘To this head must that argument be referred, ver. 2, “They that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” Kpiua Aypovrat, they shall be 
called to an account for it. God will reckon with them for it, because the 
resistance reflects upon him; the magistrate will reckon with them for it. They 
will come under the lash of the law, and will find the higher powers too high 
to be trampled upon, all civil governments being justly strict and severe against 
treason and rebellion; so it follows, ver. 3, “ Rulers are a terror.” ‘This is a 
good argument, but it is low for a Christian. 

2. ‘“ We must be subject, not only for wrath, but for conscience sake.” Not 
so much formidine pene,—‘from the fear of punishment,’ as virtutis amore,— 
‘for the love of virtue.” ‘This makes common civil offices acceptable to God, 

when they are done for conscience sake, with an eye to God, to his providence 
putting us into such relations, and to his precept making subjection the duty 
of those relations. ‘Thus the same thing may be done from a very ditferent 
principle Now to oblige conscience to this subjection, he argues, ver.—l—4,6 

Ist, From the institution of magistracy. “There is no power but of God :? 
that ir, God, as the ruler and governor of the world, hath appointed the ordi- 
nance of magistracy; so that all civil power is derived from him, as from its 
original, and he hath, by his providence, put the administration into those 
hands, whatever they are that have it. By him kings reign, Pr. viii. 15. The 


what they are not to do. The weak is to be received in sympathy 
and toleration, but not so as to sit in judgment on his scruples—not 
for the “ deciding of doubts,” for such is the meaning of “ doubtful 
disputations.” 

xiv. 3. The words “ despise,” “judge,” are exactly appro- 
priate. The strong might be tempted to “despise” the weak, the 
weak to “judge” the strong, or set him down as profane. 

xiv. 4. “ Another’s servant:” literally, “the servant of another,” 
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‘usurpation of power, and the abuse of power, are not of God, for he is not 
the author of sin, but the power itself is. As our natural powers, though 
often abused and made instruments of sin, are from God’s creating power, so 
civil powers are from God’s governing power. The most unjust and oppres- 
sive princes in the world have no power but what is given them from above, 
Jno. xix. 11, the Divine providence, being in a special manner conversant about 
those changes and revolutions of governments which have such an influence 
upon states and kingdoms, and such a multitude of particular persons and 
lesser communities. Or it may be meant of government in general. It is an 
instance of God's wisdom, power, and goodness in the management of mankind, 
‘that he hath disposed them into such a state as distinguisheth between 
governors and governed, and hath not left them like the fishes of the sea 
where the greater devour the lesser. He did herein consult the benefit of 
his creatures. “The powers that be.” Whatever the particular form and 
method of government is, whether by monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy, 
wherever the governing power is lodged, it is an ordinance of God, and it is 
to be received and submitted to accordingly; though immediately an ordinance 
of man, | Pet. ii. 13, yet originally an ordinance of God. ‘‘ Ordained of God;” 
rerayuévat, a military word, signifying not only the ordination of magistrates, 
but the subordination of inferior magistrates to the supreme, as in an army ; for 
among magistrates there is a diversity of gifts, and trusts, and services. Hence 
it follows, ver. 2, that “ whosoever resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance 
of God.” There are other things from God that are the greatest calamities 
but magistracy is from God, as an ordinance, that is, it is a great law, and it is 
a great blessing. So that the children of Belial, that will not endure the yoke 
of government, will be found breaking a law, and despising a blessing. Magis- 
trates are therefore called gods, Ps. Ixxxii. 6, because they bear the image of 
God’s authority; and those who spurn at their power reflect upon God himself, 
This is not at all applicable to the particular rights of kings and kingdoms and 
the branches of their constitution; nor can any certain rule be fetehed from 
hence for the modelling of the original contracts betwixt the governors and 
governed. But itis intended for direction to private persons in their private 
capacity, to behave themselves quietly and peaceably in the sphere which God 
hath set them in, with a due regard to the civil powers which God in his provi- 
dence hath set over them, 1 Zim. ii. 1,2. Magistrates are here again and again 
called God’s ministers; “ He is the minister of God,” ver. 4,6. Mayistrates 
are in a more peculiar manner God’s servants; the dignity they have ealls for 
duty. Though they are lords to us they are servants to God, have work to do 
for him, and an account to make up to him. In the administration of public 
justice the determining of quarrels, the protecting of the innocent, the righting 
of the wronged, the punishing of offenders, and the preserving of national peace 
and order, that every man may not _do what is right in his own eyes; in these 
things it is that magistrates act as God’s ministers. As the killing of an inferior 
magistrate, while he is actually dvuing his duty, is accounted treason against 
the prince, so the resisting of any magistrates in the discharge of these duties 
of their place is the resisting of an ordinance of God. 

2nd. From the intention of magistracy. “Rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil,” &c. Magistracy was designed to be, 

First. A terror to evil works and evil workers. They bear the sword, not 
only the sword of war, but the sword of justice. They are heirs of restraint, 
to put offenders to shame; Laish wanted such, Jud. xvii.7. Such is the power 
of sin and corruption that many will not be restrained from the greatest enor- 
mities, and such as are most pernicious to human society, by any regard to the 
law of God and nature or the wrath to come, but only by the fear of temporal 

unishments, which the wilfuluess and perverseness of degenerate mankind 
ah made necessary. Hence it appears that laws with penalties for the 
lawless and disobedient, 1 Tim. i. 7, must be constituted in Christian nations, 
and are agreeable with, and not contradictory to, the Gospel. When men 
are become such beasts, such ravenous beasts one to another, they must be 
dealt with accordingly, taken and destroyed, in terrorem,—‘tuv deter others.’ 
The horse and the mule must thus be held in with bit and bridle. In this 
work the magistrate is “the minister of God,” ver. 4. He acts as God’s agent, to 
whom vengeance belongs, and therefore must take heed of infusing into lis judg- 
ments any private personal resentments of his own. ‘lo execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil.” In this the judicial provesses of the most vigilant faithful 
magistrates, though some faint resemblance wna pre(udium of the judgment of 
the great day, yet come far short of the judgment of God; they reach only to 
the evil act, can execute wrath only on him that doth evil; but God’s judgment 
extends to the evil thought, and is a discerner of the intents of the heart. 
“He beareth not the sword in vain,” It is not for nothing that God hath put 
such a power into the magistrate’s hand, but it is intended for the restrainin 
and suppressing of disorders. And therefore “if thou do that which is eyil, 
which falls under the cognizance and censure of the civil magistrate, “be 
afraid,” for civil powers have quick eyes and long arms, It is a good thing 
when the punishment of malefactors is managed as an ordinance of God, 
instituted and appvinted by him, Ist. As a holy God that hates sin; against 
which, as it appears and puts up head, a public testimony is thus borne. 
2nd. As king of nations and the God of peace and order, which are hereby 
preserved. 3rd. As the protector of the good, whose persons, families, estates, 
aud names are by this means hedged about. 4tk. As one that desires not the 
eternal ruin of sinners, but by the punishment of some would terrify others, 
and so prevent the like wickedness, that others may hear and fear, and do no 
more presumptuously. Nay, it is intended for a kindness to those that are 
punished, that by the destruction of the flesh the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus, 

f eptead A praise to them that do well. Those that keep in the way of 
their duty shall have a commendation and protection of the civil powers, to 
their credit and comfort. Do that which is good, ver. 3, and thou needest not 
be afraid of the power, which, though terrible, reacheth none but those that 
by their own sin make themselves obnoxious to it; the fire burns only that 
which is combustible, nay, thou shalt have praise of it. This is the intention 
of magistracy, and therefore we must for conscience sake be subject to it, as a 
constitution designed for the public good, to which all private interests must 
give way. But pity it is that ever this gracious intention should be perverted, 
and that those that bear the sword, while they countenance aud connive at sin, 
should be a terror to those that do well. But so it is, when the vilest men are 
exalted, Ps. xii. 1; and yet even then the blessing and benetit of a common 


protection and a face of government and order, is such, as thfat it is our duty. 
in that case rather to submit to persecution for well doing, and to take it 
patiently, than by any irregular and disorderly practices to attempt a redress. 
Never did sovereign prince pervert the ends of goverument as Nero did; and | 
yet to him Paul appealed, and under him had the protection of the law and 
the writ ie magistrates more than once. Better a bad government than 
none at all. 

3rd. From our interest in it. “He is the minister of God to thee for good.” 
Thou hast the benefit aud advantage of the government, and therefore must do 
what thou canst to preserve it, and nothing to disturb it. Protection drawa 
allegiance. If we have protection from the government, we owe subjection to 
it; by upholding the government, we keep up our own hedye. ‘This subjection 


i.e., Christ. (Compare verses 8, 9.) The word here rendered “ser- 
vant” is not “slave,” which St. Paul applies to himself (chap. i. 1), 
but signifies “a domestic servant,” and suggests the impertinence of 
the one who would judge and criticise. ‘‘ He standeth or falleth:” 
not in the judgment hereafter, but in his place as a Christian, from 
which the uncharitable judgment of others would exclude him, _ It is 


to be observed that the argument of this passage is directed to the 
weak who “iudged” the strong, not to the strong who might 
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fa likewise consented to by the tribute we pay; ver. 6; “For for this cause pay 
you tribute;” asa testimony of your submission, and an acknowledgment that 
in conscience you think it to be due. You do, by paying taxes, contribute your 
share to the support of the power; if, therefore, you be not subject, you do but 
pull down with one hand what you support with the other. And is that con- 
science? By your paying tribute, you not only own the magistrate’s authority, 
but the blessing ot that authority to yourselves; a sense of which you thereby 
testify, giving Tan that as a recompence for the great pains he takes in the 
government; for honour is a burthen, and if he do as he ought, he is “‘attending 
continually upon this very thing;” for it is enough to take up all a man’s 
thoughts and time, in consideration of which fatigue we pay tribute, and must 
be subject. “Pay you tribute,” pogous redcire. He doth not say, you give it as an 
alms, but you pay it as a just debt, or lend it, to be repaid in all the blessings 
and advantage of public government, which you reap the benefit of. This is the 
lesson the apostle teacheth; and it becomes all Christians to learn and practise 
it, that the godly in the land may be found, whatever others are, the quiet and 
the peaceable in the land. : 

{The obedience which the Scriptures command us to render to our rulers is 
not unlimited; there are cases in which disobedience is a duty. ‘This is evident, 
1. From the very nature of the case. The command to obey magistrates is, 
from its nature, a command to obey them as magistrates in the exercise of their 
rightful authority. 2. From the fact that the same inspired men who enjoin, 
in such general terms, obedience to rulers, themselves uniformly and openly 
disobeyed them whenever their commands were inconsistent with other and 
Tigher obligations, “‘ We ought to obey God rather than men,” was the prin- 
ciple which the early Christians avowed, and on which they acted. They dis- 
obeyed the Jewish and heathen authorities whenever they required them to do 
any thing contrary to the will of God, ‘There are cases, therefore, in which 
disobedience is a duty. How far the rightful authority of rulers extends, the 
precise point at which the obligation to obedience ceases, must often be a 
difhcult question, and each case must be decided on its own merits. ‘The same 
difficulty exists in fixing the limits of the authority of parents over their chil- 
dren, husbands over their wives, masters over their servants. ‘This, however, 
is rather a theoretical than a practical difficulty. The general principles on 
which the question in regard to any given case is to be decided are sufficiently 
plain. No command to do any thing morally wrong can be binding; nor can any 
which She ee the rightful authority of the power whence it emanates, 
ver. 1—7.—H. 


7 Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to 
whom tribute zs due; custom to whom custom ; fear 
to whom fear; honour to whom honour. 8 Owe no 
man any thing, but to love one another: for he that 
loveth another hath fulfilled the law. 9 For this, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness, Thou shalt not covet; and if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this 
saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 10 Love worketh no ill to his neighbour: 


therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. 


Weare here taught a lesson of justice and charity. 

First. Of justice; ver. 7, ““ Render therefore to all their dues,” especially to 
magistrates, for this refers to what goes before; and likewise to all with whom 
we have todo. ‘T'o be just is to give to all their due, to give everybody his own. 
What we have, we have it as stewards; others have an interest in it, and must 
have their dues. Render to God his due in the first place, to ourselves, to our 
families, our relations, to the commonwealth, to the church, to the poor, to 

‘those that we have dealings with, in buying, selling, exchanging, &c. “ Render 
+o all their dues;” and that readily and cheerfully, not tarrying till we are by 
law compelled to it. Heinstanceth, _ 

1. In due taxes; “ Tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom.” 

‘Most of the countries where the Gospel was first preached were subject at this 
time to the Roman yoke, and were made provinces of the empire. He wrote 
this to the Romans, who, as they were rich, so they were drained by taxes and 
impositions, to the just and honest payment of which they are here pressed by 
the apostle. Some distinguish between tribute and custom, understanding by 
‘the former constant standing taxes, and by the other those which were occa- 
sionally required ; both which are to be faithfully and conscientiously paid as 
they become legally due. Our Lord was born when his mother went to be 
taxed; and enjoined the payment of tribute to Cesar. Many, who in other 
things seem to be just, yet make no conscience of this, but pass it off with a 
false, ill-favoured maxim, that it is no sin to cheat the king; directly contrary 
to Paul’s rule, “ ‘Tribute to whom tribute is due.” P 

2. In due respects; “ Fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour.” This 


sums up the duty which we owe not only to magistrates, but to all superiors, | 
com- | 


mandment, “ Honour thy father and mother:” compare Lev. xix. 3, “ Ye shall | 


parents, masters, all that are over us in the Lord, according to the fift 


fear every man his mother and his father;” not with a fear of amazement, but 


a loving, reverent, respectful, obediential fear, Where there is not this respect | 


in gis heart to our superiors, no other duty will be paid aright. 
3. In 
continue in any one’s debt while you are able to pay it, farther than by at least 
the tacit consent of the person to whom you are indebted. Give every one his 
own. Do not spend that upon yourselves, much less heap it up for yourselves, 
which you owe to others. “The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again,” 
_ Ps. xxxvii. 21. Many that are very sensible of the trouble, think little of the sin, 
of being in debt. ; j i j 

Secondly. Of charity; “ Owe no man any thing;” deiAere, ‘ You do owe’ no 
man any thing, so some read it. Whatever you owe to any relation, or to any 
with whom you have to do, it is eminently summed up and included in this debt 
of love; “ But to love one another,” that is a debt that must be always in the 
paying, and yet always owing. Love is a debt; the law of God, and the interest 
of mankind, makes it so; it is not a thing which we are left at liberty about; but 
it is enjoined us, as the principle and summary of all duty owing one to another; 
“for love is the fulfilling of the law;” not perfectly, but it is a good step 
towards it. It is inclusive of all the duties of the second table, which he 
instanceth in, ver. 9, and those suppose the love of God: see 1 Jno. iv. 20. If 


“despise” the weak; for it is the over-scrupulous who is prone to 
set down the strong, who does not conform to his practice, as profane, 
The exhortation to the strong comes on later in the chapter. 
xiv. 5. “Fully persuaded in his own mind:” let a man have 
' some personal sentiment on these matters, though they are indifferent. 
They are “ indifferent’”’ questions in Christian society, they are not 
“ indifferent ” to individual Christians, 
xiv. 6. The clause, “‘ And he that regardeth not the day, to the 
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due payment of debts; ver. 8, “ Owe no man any thing ;” that is, do not | 


= 
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the love be sincere, it is accepted as the fulfilling of the law, Surely we serve 
word, and a sweet word, love, the beanty and harmony of the universe. Loving 
and being loved, is all the pleasure, joy, and happiness of an intelligent being. 

God is love,” 1 Jno. iv. 16, and love is his image upon the soul; where it is, the 
that love is the fulfilling of the law, he gives us, 

1. An induction of particular precepts, ver. 9. He instanceth in the last five 
of the ten commandments, which he observes to be all summed up in this royal 
of equality ; with the same sincerity that thou lovest thyself, though not in the 
same measure and degreee. He that loves his neighbour as himself will be 

iI desirous of the welfare of his neighbour’s body, goods, and good name, as of his 
there no restraints of human laws in these things, no punishments incurred, 
| (which the malignity of human nature hath made necessary,) the law of love 
| we _ of itself be effectual to prevent all such wrongs and injuries, and to keep 
ne puts the seventh before the sixth, and mentions this first, ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery ;” for though that commonly goes under the name of love, 
(pity it is so good a word should be so abused,) yet it is really as great a viola- 
| to the souls of our brethren in the first place. He that tempts others to sin, and 
| defiles their minds and consciences, though he may pretend the most passionate 
love, Pr. vii. 15, 18, doth really hate them, just as the devil doth, who wars 

2, A general rule concerning the nature of brotherly love. “ Love worketh 
no ill,” ver. 10; that is, he that walks in love, that is acted and governed by a 
principle of love, he worketh no ill; he neither practiseth nor contriveth any 
the Brod opbing of evil is in effect the performing of it, Hence devising o 
iniquity is called the working of evil upon the bed, Mic, ii. 1. Love intends 
and designs no ill to any body, is utterly against the doing of that which may 
prohibits the working of any ill. More is implied than is expressed; it not only 
worketh no ill, but it worketh all the good that may be, deviseth liberal things. 
For it is a sin not only to devise evil against thy neighbour, but to withhold 
This proves that “love is the fulfilling of the law,” answers all the end of it; for 
what else is that but to restrain us from evil-doing, and to constrain us to well- 
Ca Love is a living, active principle of obedience to the whole law. ‘Ihe 

e 

11 And that, knowing the time, that now zt is 
high time to awake out of sleep: for now is our sal- 

tl tl l believed. 12 Theni 
vation nearer than wien we belleved,. a 1e night 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light. 13 Let us walk honestly, as in 
the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
ing. 14 But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof. 
care must be to look to ourselves. Four things we are here taught, as a Chris- 
tian’s directory for his day’s work ; when to awake, how to dress ourselves, how 
to walk, and what provision to make. 
out of the sleep of sin, for a sinful condition is a sleeping condition; out of the 
sleep of carnal security, sloth, and negligence; out of the sleep of spiritual 
death, and out of the sleep of spiritual deadness. Both the wise and foolish 
and stirred up to awake. The word of command to all Christ’s disciples is, 
Watch, awake; that is, be concerned about your souls, and your eternal interest ; 
take heed of sin, be ready to, and serious in, that which is good, and live in a 

1. ‘The time we are cast into. “ Knowing the time.” Consider what time of 
day it is with us, and you will see it is high time to awake. It is gospel time, it 
is the accepted time, it is working time; it is a time when more is expected than 
darkness, It is high time to awake; for the sun hath been up a great while, 
and shines in our faces. Have we this light to sleep in? Seel Thes. vy. 5,6. It 
is high time to awake; for others are awake and up about us. Know the time 
us to it again and again. Know the time to bea perilous time; we are in the 
midst of enemies and snares; it is high time to awake, for the Philistines are 
upon us; our neighbour's house is on fire, and our own in danger. It is time to 
the bridegroom cometh.” 

2. The salvation we are upon the brink of. ‘ Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed;” that is, than when we first believed, and so took 
our portion is now nearer us than it was when we became Christians. Let us 
mind our way, and mend our pace, for we are now nearer our Journey's end 
than we were when we had our first love. The nearer we are to our centre 
and shall we be so very slow and dull in our Christian coarse, and move so 
heavily? The more the days are shortened, and the more grace is increased, 
the nearer is our salvation, and the more quick and vigorous we should be in 

Secondly. How two dress ourselves. That is the next care when we are awake 
andup. “The night is far spent, the day is at hand;” therefore it is time to 
dress ourselves. Clearer discoveries will be quickly made of gospel grace than 
cruelty is just at an end; their persecuting power is near a period ; the day of 

our deliverance from them is at hand, that day of redezmz.e0a which Christ 
promised, Lu. xxi. 28. And the day of our complete salvation, in the heavenly 


a good master, that hath summed up all our duty in one word, and that a short 
soul is well moulded, and the heart fitted for every good work. Now, to prove 
law, “Thou shalt love thy neignpour as thyself ;” with an “as” of quality, not 
| own. Qn this is built that golden rule of doing as we would be done by. Were 
| eace and good order among us. In the enumeration of these commandments, 
tion of it as killing and stealing is; which shews that true brotherly love is love 
| against the soul. 
ill to his neighbour, to any one that he hath any thing to do with; ovx épyaderur 
turn to the prejudice, offence, or grief of any. It worketh no ill, that is, it 
good from them to whom it is due; both are forbidden together, Pr. iii. 27. 
whole Iaw is written in the heart, if the law of love be there. 
is far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envy- 
Weare here taught a lesson of sobriety and godliness in ourselves. Our main 
First. When to awake; “ Now it is high time to awake,” ver. 11.. To awake 
virgins slumbered and slept, Mat. xxv. 5. We have need to be often excited 
constant expectation of the coming of our Lord. Considering, 
was in the times of that ignorance which God winked at, when people sat in 
to be a busy time; we have a great deal of work to do, and our Master is calling 
awake, for we have slept enough, 1 Pet. iv. 3; high time indeed, for “ Behold 
upon us the profession of Christianity. The eternal happiness we chose for 
the quicker should our motion be. Is there but a step betwixt us and heaven, 
our spiritual motions. 
have been yet made, as light gets ground. The night of Jewish rage and 
glory, is at hand. 


Lord he doth not regard it,” is omitted in all the best MSS. “To 
the Lord he eateth not:” i.e. his abstinence, or abstemiousness 
rather, has a reference to his master, Christ. Yet over that scantier 
meal “he giveth thanks.” He that eateth may think the abstinence 
of his brother almost an ingratitude to God, who giveth all things 
liberally to enjoy. 

xiv. 9. “Christ died,” &c.: read, “ Christ died, and lived that he,” 
&e. The parallel with verse 8 is thus preserved. 
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[The night here must be the time of the believer’s being on earth; for his 
earthly state, with all its comparative light, is but night with respect to the 
light of heaven. The day which was at hand was not the day of judgment, but 
the day of death, with respect to those addressed.—X. H.] se 

Observe then, 1. What we must put off. Put off our night clothes, which it 
is a shame to appear abroad in. “Cast off the works of darkness. Sinful 
works are works of darkness; they come from the darkness of ignorance and 
mistake, they covet the darkness of privacy and concealment, and they end in 
the darkness of hell and destruction. Let us therefore who are of the day cast 
them off; not only cease from the practice of them, but detest and abhor them, 
and have no more to do with them. Because eternity is Just at the door, 
tuke heed lest we be found doing that which will then make against us, 
2 Pet. iii. 11, 14. FF ‘ 

2. What we must put on. The Christian’s care must be wherewithal we shall 
be clothed; how shall we dress our souls? Ist. “Put on the armour of light. 
Christians are soldiers in the midst of enemies, and their life a warfare, there- 
fore their array must be armour, that they may stand upon their defence; the 
armour of God, which we are directed to, Eph. vi. 13, &. A Christian may 
reckon himself undressed, if he be unarmed, The graces of the Spirit are this 
armour, to secure the soul from Satan’s temptations, and the assaults ef this 
present evil world. ‘This is called the armour of light, some think, alluding to 
the bright glittering armour which the Roman soldiers used to wear, or such 
armour as becomes us to wear in the daylight. The graces of the Spirit are 
suitable, splendid ornaments; are in the sight of God of great price 2nd. 
© Put on the Lord Jesus Christ,” ver. 14. This stands in opposition to # great 
many base lusts, mentioned, ver. 13, “ Rioting and drunkenness,” which must 
be cast off. Que would think it should follow, But put on sobriety, temperance, 
chastity, the opposite virtues. No, “put on Christ,” that includes all. Put on 
the righteousness of Christ for justification; be found in him, Pail. iii. 9, as a 
man is found in his clothes; put on the priestly garments of the elder brother, 
that in them you may obtain the blessing; put on the Spirit and grace of 
Christ for sanctification; “put on the new man,” Eph. iv. 24; get the habit of 

race confirmed, the acts of it quickened. Jesus Christ is the best clothing for 

hristians to adorn themselves with, to arm themselves with ; it is decent, dis- 
tinguishing, dignifying, and defending. Without Christ we are nak 
formed ; all other things are filthy rags, fig-leaves, a sorry shelter. G 
rovided us coats of skins, large, strong, warm, and durable. By baptism we 
ave in profession put on Christ, Ga/. ii. 27. Let us do it in truth and sin- 
cerity. “The Lord Jesus Christ.” Put him on as Lord to rule you, as Jesus 
to save you, and in both as Christ anointed and appointed by the Father to 
this ruling, saving work. , " 

Thirdly. How to walk. When we are up and dressed, we are not to sit still 
in an affected closeness and privacy, as monks and hermits. What have we 
good clothes for, but to appear abroad in them. “ Let us walk.” Christianity 
teaches us how to walk so as to please God, whose eye is upon us; 1 Thes. iv. 1, 
© Walk honestly as in the day:” compare ph. v. 8,‘ Walk as children of the 
light.” Our conversation must be as becomes the Gospel. “ Walk honestly ;” 
evoxnpoves, decently, and becomingly, so as to credit your profession, and to 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, and recommend religion in its beauty 
to others. Christians should be in a special manner careful to carry themselves 
well in those things wherein men have an eye upon them, and to study that 
which is lovely and of good report. Particularly, here are three pair of sins 
we are cautioned against. 1. We must not walk in rioting and drunkenness; 
abstain from all excess in eating and drinking. We must not give the least 
countenance to revelling, not indulge our sensual appetite in any private 
excesses. Christians must not overcharge their hearts with surfeiting and 
drunkenness, Lu. xxi. 34. This is not walking as in the day; for “they that 
are drunk are drunk in the night,” 1 Thes.v.7. 2. “Not in chambering and 
wantonness ;” not in any of those lusts of the flesh, those works of darkness, 
which are forbidden in the seventh commandment. Downright adultery and 
fornication is the chambering forbidden; lascivious thoughts and affections. 


lascivious looks, words, books, songs, gestures, dances, dalliances, which lead i 


to, and are degrees cof, that uncleanness, are the wantonness here forbidden ; 
whatsoever transgresseth the pure and sacred law of chastity and modesty. 
3. “ Not in strife and envying.” These are also works of darkness; for, though 
the acts and instances of strife and envy are very common, yet none are willing 
to own the principles, or to acknowledge themselves envious and contentious. 
It may be the lot of the best saints to be envied aud striven with; but to strive 
and to envy ill become the disciples and followers of the peaceable and humble 
Jesus. Where there is riot and drunkenness, there use to be chambering and 
wantonness, and strife and envy. Solomon puts them all together, Pr. xxiii. 29, 
&c. Those that tarry long at the wine, ver. 30, have contentions and wounds 
without cause, ver. 29, and their eyes behold strange women, ver. 33. 

Fourthly. What provision to make; ver. 14, “ Make not provision for the 
flesh.” Be not careful about the body. Our great care must be to provide for 
our souls. But must we take no care about our bodies? Must we not provide 
for them when they need it? Yes, but two things are here forbidden: 1, Per- 
plexing ourselves with an inordinate care, intimated in those words, mpévoay ah 
roeote ; be not solicitous in forecasting for the body, do not stretch your wits, 
nor set your thoughts upon the tenter-hooks, in making this provision; be not 
careful and encumbered about it, do not take thought, Mat. vi. 31. It forbids 
an anxious, encumbering care. 2. Indulging ourselves in an irregular desire. 

ye are not forbidden barely to provide for the body, it is a lamp that must be 
supplied with oil, but we are forbidden “ to fulfil the lusts thereof.” The neces- 
sities of the body must be considered, but the lusts of it must not be gratified. 
Natural desires must be answered, but wanton appetites must be checked and 
denied. To ask meat for our necessities is duty, we are taught to pray for daily 
bread; but to ask meat for our lusts is provoking, Ps. Ixxviii. 18. hose who 
profess to watk in the Spirit must not fulfil the lusts of the flesh, Gad. v. 16. 

[The former verses, 11, 12, tell us, it is time to rise, and call us to put on our 
clothes, and, being soldiers, our arms. Ver. 13 directeth our behaviour and 
employment throughout the day. ‘The last verse doth shortly, and clearly, fold 
up both together. It contains the words the very reading of which wronght 
80 with Augustine, that, of a licentious young man, he turned a@ holy faithful 
servant of Jesns Christ. While you were without Christ you had no higher 
nor other business to dv but to atre:d and serve the flesh; but once having 
pnt him on, you are other men, and other manners do become you. There is 
a transcendent sweetness in Christ, that puts the flesh ont of eredit. “Put on 
Christ,” thy royal robe, and ‘‘make no provision for the flesh.” A soul clothed 
with Christ, stooping to any sinful delight, or an ardent pursuit of any thing 
earthly, though lawful, doth wonderfully indignify itself. Oh! raise up your 
spirits, you that pretend to any thing in Christ; delight in him, and let his love 
satisfy you at all times. What need you go a-begging elsewhere? All you 
would add makes you the poorer, abates so much of your enjoyment of him; 
and what can compensate that ? “ Put on the Lord Jesus,” and then view your. 
sels 2s, and see if you be fit to be slaves to flesh andearth. These two, ‘put on 
the Lord Jesus,” and “make no provision for the flesh,” are directly the repre- 
sentation of the church,—a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feat, needed borrow no teauty from it, or any thing under it.—Abp. Leighton.) 
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The apostle having in the former chapter directed our carriage one towards another in 
civil things, and prescribed the sacred laws of justice, peaceableness, and order, to be 
observed by us as members of the commonwealth, comes in this and part of the follow. 
ing chapter in like manner to direct our demeanour one towards another in sacred 
things, which pertain more immediately to conscience and religion, and which we 
observe as members of the church. Particularly he gives rules how to manage our 
different apprehensions about indifferent things; inthe management of which, it seems, 
there was something amiss among the Roman Christians to whom he wrote, which he 
here labours to redress. But the rules are general, and of standing use in the church, 
for the preservation of that Christian love, which he had so earnestly pressed in the 
foregoing chapter as the fulfilling of the law. It is certain, nothing is more threatening, 
nor more.often fatal to Christian societies, than the contentions and divisions of their 
members. By these wounds the life and soul of religion doth expire. Now, in this 
chapter we are furnished with the sovereign balm of Gilead; the blessed apostle pre- 
scribes like a wise physician; ‘‘ Why then is not the hurt of the daughter of my people 
recovered.” but because his directions are not followed? This chapter, rightly under- 
stood, made use of, and lived up to, would set things to rights, and heal us all. 


IM that is weak in the faith 
receive ye, but not to doubt- 
ful disputations. 2 For one 
believeth that he may eat all 
/- things : another, who is weak, 
eateth herbs. 3 Let not 
him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not; and let not 
\ him which eateth not judge 
» him that eateth: for God 
hath received him. 4 Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant? to his own master he stand- 
eth or falleth. Yea, he shall be holden up: for 
God is able to make him stand. 5 One man 
esteemeth one day above another : another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. 6 He that regardeth the day, 
regardeth 2 unto the Lord; and he that regardeth 
not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard 7. 
He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth 
God thanks; and he that eateth not, to the Lord he 
eateth not, and giveth God thanks. 7 For none of 
us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 
8 For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we 
live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. 9 For to 
this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that 
he might be Lord both of the dead and living. 
10 But why dost thou judge thy brother? or why 
dost thou set at nought thy brother? for we shall 
all stand before the judgment seat of Christ. 11 For 
it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee 
shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to 
God. 12 So then every one of us shall give account 
of himself to God. 13 Let us not therefore judge 
one another any more: but judge this rather, that no 
man put astumblingblock or an occasion to fall in 
his brother’s way. 14 I know, and am _ persuaded 
by the Lord Jesus, that there ts nothing unclean of 
itself: but to him that esteemeth any thing to be 
unclean, to him it zs unclean. 15 But if thy brother 
be grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not 
charitably. Destroy not him with thy meat, for 
whom Christ died. 16 Let not then your good be 
evil spoken of: 17 For the kingdom of God is not 


| meat and drink; but righteousness, and peace, and 


xiv. 10. “ Judgment-seat of Christ:” the best MSS. have “the 
judgment-seat of God.” ‘The word “ Christ,” it has been supposed, 
was substituted from 2 Cor. v. 10. ‘he reading “of God” is con- 
firmed by verses 11, 12. 

xiv. 12. “Of himself:” the emphasis is on these words—about 
himself, not about his neighbour. 

xiv. 13. “Let us not judge:” thé word “judge” is in different 
tenses. ‘he first denotes the habit of judging, the second a definite 
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judgment once for all. The second “judge” is like a playful echo 


of the first. 

xiv. 14, 15. “There is nothing unclean of itself :” nothing has any 
essential pollution. (Compare Mark vii.15.) But in relation to him 
who deems it so, it is unclean. The connection of verse 15 is a little 
difficult, but the simplest way to take it seems to be this: “here is 
nothing unclean in itself, but it may be so to another.” Therefore 
your conduct must be determined not simply by your knowledge that 
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joy in the Holy Ghost. 18 For he that in these 
things serveth Christ ts acceptable to God, and 
approved of men. 19 Let us therefore follow after’ 
the things which make for peace, and things where- 
with one may edify another. 20 For meat destroy 
not the work of God. All things indeed are pure ; 
but it is evil for that man who eateth with offence. 
21 It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, 
nor any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is 
offended, or is made weak. 22 Hast thou faith? 


ROMANS XIV. 


have it to thyself before God. Happy ts he that: 
condemneth not himself in that thing which he al- | 


loweth. 23 And he that doubteth is damned if he 
eat, because he eateth not of faith: for whatsoever ts 
not of faith is sin. 


UNCLEAN ANIMALS.—vVer. 14, 


e have in this chapter, t 

mot An account of the unhappy contention which had broken out in the 
Christian church. Our Master had foretold that offences would come; and it 
seems so they did, for want of that wisdom and love which would have pre- 
vente:; tnem, and kept up union ame them. 4 pawns 

1. There was a difference among them about the distinction of meats and 
days. Those are the two things instanced in, There might be other the like 
occasions of difference, while these made the most noise, and were most taken 
notice of. The case was this: the members of the Christian church at Rome 
were sume of them originally Gentiles, and others of them Jews. We find 
Jews at Rome believing, Acts xxviii. 24. Now those that had been Jews were 
trained up in the observance of the ceremonial appointments touching meats 
and days. This, which had been bred in the bone with them, would hardly 
be got out of the flesh, even after they turned Christians ; especially with some 
of them, who were not easily weaned from what they had long been wedded 
to. They were not well instructed touching the cancelling of the ceremonial | 
law by the death of Christ, and therefore retained the ceremonial institutions, 
and practised accordingly, while other Christians, that understood themselves | 
better, and knew their Christian liberty, made no such difference. | 

Ist. Concerning meats; ver. 2, ‘One believeth that he may eat all things,” 
that is, he is weil satisfied that the ceremonial distinction of meats into clean 
and unclean is no longer in force, but that every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be retusa nothing unclean of itself,” ver. 14. This he was 
assured of, not only from the general tenor and scope of the Gospel, but par- 
ticularly from the revelation which Peter, the apostle of the circumcision, (and 
therefore more immediately concerned in it,) had to this purpose, Acts x. 15, 28. 
This the strong Christian is clear in, and practiseth accordingly; eating what 
is set before him, and asking no question for conscience’ sake, 1 Cor. x. 27. On | 
the other hand, “another, who is weak,” is dissatisfied in this point, is not clear 
in his Christian liberty, but rather inclines to think that the meats forbidden by 
the law remain still unclean; and therefore, to keep at a distance from them 
he will eat niu flesh at all, but “ eateth herbs,” contenting himself only with the 
fruits of the earth. See to what degrees of mortification and self-denial a 
tender conscience will submit. None knows but they that experience it how 
great both the restraining and the constraining power of conscience is. 

2nd. Concerning days, ver. 5. Those that thought themselves still under some 
kind of obligation by the ceremonial law, esteemed “one day above another,” 
kept up a respect to the times of the passover, pentecost, new moons, and feasts 
of tabernacles; thought those days better than other days, and solemnized 
them accordingly with particular observances, binding themselves to some 
religious rest and exercise on those days. Those who knew that all these | 


thi were abolished and done away by Christ’s coming esteemed every da 
alike We must understand it with an exception of the Lord’s day, which all 
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Christians unanimously observed ; but they made no account, took no notiee, 
of those antiquated festivals of the Jews. Here the apostle speaks of the dis- 
tinction of meats and days as athing indifferent, when it went no farther than 
the opinion and practice of some particular persons, who had been trained up 
all their days to such observances, and therefore were the more excusable if 
they hardly parted with them. But in the epistle to the Galatians, where 
he deals with those that were originally Gentiles, but were influenced by some 
Judaizing teachers, not only to believe such a distinction, and to practise 
accordingly, but to lay a stress upon it as necessary to salvation, and to make 
the observation of the Jewish festivals public and congregational; here the 
case was altered, and it is charged upon them as the frustrating of the design 
of the Gospel, falling from grace, Gal. iv.9—11. These here did it out of weak- 
ness, the Galatians did it out of wilfulness and wickedness, and therefore the 
apostle handles them thus differently. This epistle is supposed to have been 
written some time before that to the Galatians. The apostle seems willing to 
let the ceremonial law wither by degrees, and to let it have an honourable 
burial. Now these weak Romans seem to be only following it weeping to its 
grave, but those Galatians were raking it out of its ashes. 

2. It was not so much the difference itself that did the mischief as the mis- 
Management of the ditference, making it a bone of contention. 

Ist. Those that were strong, and knew their Christian liberty, and made use 
of it, did despise the weak who did not; whereas they should have pitied them, 
and helped them, and afforded them meek and friendly instruction, they 
trampled upon them as silly, and humoursome, and superstitious, for serupling 
those things which they knew to be lawful. So apt are those that have know- 
pee to be putfed up with it, and to look disdainfully and scornfully upon their 

rethren, 

2nd, Those that were weak, and durst not use their Christian liberty, did 
judge and censure the strong who did, as if they were loose Christians, carnal 
professors, that cared not what they did, but walked at all adventures, and 
stuck at nothing. ‘They judged them as breakers of the law, contemners of 
God’s ordinance, and the like. Such censures as these discovered a great deal 
of rashness and uncharitableness, and would doubtless tend much to the alien- 
ating of affection. Well, this was the disease, and we see it remaining in the 
church to this day. The like differences, in like manner mismanaged, are still 
the disturbers of the church’s peace. But, 

Secondly. We have proper directions and suggestions laid down for allaying 
this contention, and preventing the ill consequences of it. ‘lhe apostle,as a 
wise physician, prescribes proper remedies for the disease, which are made up 
of rules and reasons. Such gentle methods doth he take, with such ords 
of a man doth he draw them together, not by excommunicating, suspending, and 
silencing either side, but by persuading them both to a mutual forbearance. 
And, as a faithful daysman, he lays his hand upon them both; reasoning the 
case with the strong, that they should not be so scornful, and with the weak, 
that they should not be so censorious. And if the contending parties will but 
submit to this fair arbitration, each abate of his rigour, and sacrifice their 
differences to their graces, all will be well quickly. Let us observe the rules 
he gives, some to the strong, and some to the weak, and some to both, for they 
are interwoven; and reduce the reasons to their proper rules, 

1, Those that are weak must be received, “but not to doubtful disputa- 
tions,” ver. 1. Take this for a general rule; spend your zeal in those things 
wherein you and all the people of God are agreed, and do not dispute about 
matters that are doubtful. Receive him, tpocAuupPiveote, take him to you, bid 
him welcome, receive him with the greatest affection and tenderness ; porrigite 
manum, (so the Syriac,)—‘lend him your hand,’ to help him, to fetch him to 
you, to encourage him. ‘Receive him” into your company, and converse, and 
communion, entertain him with readiness and condescension, and treat him 
with all possible endearments. “ Receive him,” not to quarrel with him, and 
to argue about uncertain points that are in controversy, which will but con- 
found him, and fill his head with empty notions,— ey is him, and shake his 
faith. Let not your Christian friends nip and fellowship be disturbed with 
such vain janglings, and strifes of words. “ Not to judge his doubtful thoughts,” 
so the margin; that is, not to pump out his weak sentiments concerning those 
things which he is in doubt about, that you may censure and condemn him. 
Receive him, not to expose him, but to instruct and strengthen him: see 
1 Cor. i. 103; Phil. iii. 15, 16. 

2. Those that are strong must by no means despise the weak, nor those that 
are weak judge the strong, ver. 3. This is levelled directly against the fault 
of each party. It is seldom that any such contention is but there is a fault on 
lyoth sides; and both must mend. He argues against both these jointly: we 
must not despise or judge our brethren. Why so? . 

Ist. Because God hath received them; and we reflect upon him if we reject 
those whom he hath received. God never cast off any one that had true grace, 
though he were but weak in it; never broke the bruised reed. Strong believers 
and weak believers, those that eat, and those that eat not, if they be true 
believers, are accepted of God. It will be good for us to put this question to 
ourselves when we are tempted to carry it scornfully towards our brethren, 
to disdain and censure them, Hath not God owned them? and if he hath dare 
I disown them? Nay, God doth not only receive them, but hold them up, ver. 4. 
You think he that eateth will fall by his presumption, or that he that eateth 
not will sink under the weight of his own fears and scruples. But if they 
have true faith, and an eye to God, the one in the intelligent use of his Chris- 
tian liberty, and the other in the conscientious forbearance of it, they shall be 
held up, the one in his integrity, and the other in his comfort. his hope is 
built upon the power of God; for “ God is able to make him stand;” and, being 
able, no doubt he is willing to exert that power for the preservation of those 
that are his own. In reference to spiritual difficulties and dangers, our own 
and others, much of our hope and comfort is grounded upon the Divine power, 
1 Pet. i. 5; Jude 24. 

2nd. Because they are servants to their own Master; ver. 4, “ Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant?” We reckon it a piece of ill manners to 
title with other people’s servants, and to find fault with them, and censure 
them, Weak and strong Christians are indeed our brethren, but they are not 
our servants. This rash judging is reproved, Jas. iii. 1, under the notion cf 
being many masters. We make ourselves our brethren’s masters, and do in 
effect usurp the throne of God, when we take upon us thus to judge them; 
especially to judge their thoughts and intentions, which are out of our view; 
to judge their persons and state, concerning which it is hard to conclude by 
those few indications which fall within our cognizance. God sees not as man 
sees; and he is their Master, and not we. In judging and censuring our 
brethren, we meddle with that which doth not belong tous. We have work 
enough to do at home; and, if we must needs be judging, let us exercise our 
faculty upon our own hearts and ways. ‘To his own Master he stands or 
falls,” that is, his doom will be according to his Master’s sentence, and not 
according to ours. How well for us is it that we are not to stand or fall by 
the judgment one of another, but by the righteous and unerring judgment of 
God, which is according to truth! While thy brother’s cause is before thy 
judgment, it is coram non judice,— before one who is not the judge ;’ the court 
of heaven is the proper court for trial, where, and where only, the sentence 


there is nothing unclean absolutely, but by the practical, common- 
place fact that there are weak consciences in the world; for to grieve 
these is not walking according to love, which is more than liberty. 
For so trifling and contemptible a thing as a piece of meat, destroy 
not (i.e., become not the Apollyon of ; so Vaughan, who cites Rev. 
ix. 11 and 1 Cor. viii. 10, 11) a brother for whom Christ died.” 
« Make not more of your food than Christ did of his life” (Bengel). 
xiv. 17. “ Meat and drink:” better, “eating and drinking.” 


xiv. 19, 20. “ Wherewith one may edify:” mutual edification— 
t.e., the “building up” of the brethren in their faith individually, 
and the “ building up ” of all as one temple collectively. (Com- 
pare 1 Cor. iii. 17, vi. 19; Eph. ii. 22.) The metaphor suggests the 
word in the next verse. It is rendered “destroy,” but it is the 
exact opposite of the word rendered “build up.” ‘ Pull down” or 
“undo” would preserve the figure. 

xiv. 22. “Have it to thyself:” te, “Enjoy the blessing of this 
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ts definitive and concluding; and to which, if his heart be upright, he may 
comfortably appeal from thy rash censure. | i ; 

3rd. Because both the one and the other, if they be true believers, are right 
for the main, have an eye to God, and do upprove themselves to God in what 
they do, ver. 6. ‘*He that rexzardeth the day,” that makes conscience of 
observing the Jewish fasts and festivals, not imposing it upon others, nor 
laying a stress upon it, but willing to be, as he thinks, on the surer side, as 
thinking there is no harn. in resting from worldly labours, and worshipping 
God on those days, it is well. We have reason to think, because in other things 
he carries himself like a good Christian, that in this also his eye is single, and 
that he “regardeth it unto the Lord,” and God will accept of his honest inten- 
tion, though he be under a mistake about the observation of days; for the 
sincerity and uprightness of the heart was never rejected for the weakness and 
infirmity of the head: so good a Master do we serve. On the other hand, “he 
that regardeth not the day,” that doth not make a difference between one day 
and another; doth not call one day holy and another profane; one day lucky 
and another unlucky, but esteemeth every day alike, he doth not do it out of 
a spirit of opposition, contradiction, or contempt of his brother. lf he be a 
good Christian he doth not, he dares not, do it from such a principle; and 
therefore we charitably conclude, that “to the Lord he doth not regard it.” 
He therefore makes no such difference of days, because he knows God hath 
made none; and therefore intends his honour in endeavouring to dedicate every 
day to him. So for the other instance; “ He that eateth” whatever is set 
before him, though it be blood, though it be swine’s flesh, if it be food con- 
venient for him, he “eateth to the Lord.” He understands the liberty that God 
hath granted him, and uses it to the glory of God, with an eye to his wisdom 
and goodness, in enlarging our allowance now under the Gospel, and taking 
off the yoke of legal restraints; “and he giveth God thanks” for the variety 
of food he hath, and the liberty he hath to eat it, and that in those things his 
conscience is not fettered. On the other hand, he “that eateth not” those 
meats which were forbidden by the ceremonial law, “to the Lord he eateth 
not.” Itis for God’s sake, because he is afraid of offending God by eating that 
which he is sure was once prohibited; “and he giveth God thanks” too that 
there is enough beside. If he conscientiously deny himself that which he 
takes to be forbidden fruit, yet he blesseth God that of other trees in the 
garden he may freely eat. Thus while both have an eye to God in what they 
do, and approve themselves to him in their integrity, why should either of them 
be judged or despised? Observe, Whether we eat flesh or eat herbs, it is a 
thankful regard to God, the Author and Giver of all our mercies, that sane- 
tifies and sweetens it. Bishop Sanderson, in his thirty-fourth sermon, upon 
1 Tim. iv. 4, justly makes this observation: ‘It appears by this, that saying 
grace’ (as we commonly call it, perhaps from 1 Cor. x. 30,) ‘before and after 
meat, was the common known practice of the church, among Christians of all 
sorts, weak and strong. An ancient, commendable, apostolical, Christian 
practice, derived down from Christ’s example, through all the ages of the 
church, Mat. xiv.19; xv. 36; Lu. ix. 16; Jno. vi.8; Mat. xxvi.30; Acts xxvii. 35; 
blessing the ereatures in the name of God before we use them, and blessing 
the name of God for them after, both included; for evAoyetv and edxapiorewv are 
used promiscuously.’ ; 

To clear this argument against rash judging and despising, he shews how 
essential it is to true Christianity to have a regard to God, and not to ourselves, 
which, therefore, unless the contrary do manifestly appear, we must presume 
concerning those that in lesser things differ from us. Observe his description 
of true Christians, taken from their end and aim, ver. 7, 8, andathe ground of 
it, ver, 9. 

First. Our end and aim. Not self, but the Lord. As the particular end 
specifies the action, so the general scope and tendency specifies the state. If 
we would know what way we walk in we must inquire what end we walk 
towards. Ist. Not to self. We have learned to deny ourselves, that was our 
first lesson; “‘None of us liveth to himself.” This is a thing in which all the 
people of God are one, however they differ in other things; though some are 
weak and others are strong, yet both agree in this, not to live to themselves. 
Not one that hath given up his name to Christ is allowedly a self-seeker ; it is 
contrary to the foundation of true Christianity. We neither live to ourselves 
uor die to ourselves, that is, we are not our own masters, not our own pro- 
prietors; we are not at our own dispose. The business of our lives is not to 
please ourselves, but to please God. ‘lhe business of our deaths, which we are 
every day exposed to, and delivered to, is not to make ourselves talked of; we 
run not such hazards out of vain-glory, while we are dying daily. When we 
come to die actually, neither is that to ourselves; it is not barely that we would 
be unclothed, and eased of the burthen of the flesh, but it is to the Lord, that 
we may depart and be with Christ,—may be present with the Lord. 2nd. But 
to the Lord, ver. 8, to the Lord Christ, to whom all power and judgment is 
committed, and in whose name we are taught as Christians to do every thing 
we do, Col. ili. 17; with an eye to the will of Christ as our rule, to the glory of 
Christ as our end, Phil. i. 21. Christ is the gain we aim at, living and dying. 
We live to glorify him in all the actions and affairs of life; we die, whether 
a natural or a violent death, to glorify him, and to go to be glorified with him. 
Christ is the centre in which all the lines of life and death do meet. This is 
true Christianity, which makes Christ all in all. So that whether “we live 
or die, we are the Lord’s;” devoted to him, depending on him, designed anu 
designing for him. ‘Though some Christians are weak, and others strong, and 
they of different sizes, capacities, apprehensions, and practices in lesser things, 
yet they are all the Lord’s—all eyeing, and serving, and approving themselves 
to Christ; and are accordingly owned and accepted of him. Is it for us then 
to judge or despise them, as if we were their masters, and they were to make 
it their business to please us, and to stand or fall by our dooms? 

Secondly. The ground of this, ver. 9. It is grounded upon Christ’s absolute 
sovereignty and dominion, which was the fruit and end of his death and resur- 
rection. “To this end he both died, and rose, and revived” (he being risen, 
entered upon a heavenly life, the glory which he had before) “that he might be 
Lord both of dead and living,” that is, that he might be universal monarch, 
Lord of all, Acts x, 36, all the animate and inanimate creatures; for he is head 
over all things to the chureh. He is Lord of those that are living, to rule them; 
of those that are dead, to revive them, and raise them up. This was that name 
above every name, which God gave him as the reward of his humiliation, 
Phil. ii. 8,9. It was after he had died and risen that he said, “ All power is 
given unto me,” Mat. xxviii. 18; and presently he exerts that power in issuing 
out commissions, ver. 19, 20. Now if Christ paid so dear for his dyvminion over 
souls and consciences, and has such a just and undisputed right to exercise that 
dominion, we must not so much as seem to invade it, or intrench upon it by 

udging the consciences of our brethren, and arraigning them at our bar. 

Vhen we are ready to reproach and reflect upon the name and memory of 
those that are dead and gone, and to pass a censure upon them, (which some 
the rather do, because such Judgments of the dead are more likely to pass 
uncontrolled and uncontradicted,) we must consider that Christ is Lord of the 
dead, as well as of the living. If they are dead they have already given up their 
eccount, and let that suffice. 

And this leads to another reason against judging and despising ; namely, 
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4th. Because both the one and the other must shortly give an account, 
ver. 10—12 A believing regard to the judgment of the great day would silenee 
all these rash judgings. ‘ Why dost thou” that art weak, “judge thy brother” 
that is strong? “and why dost thou” that art strong, “set at nought thy 
brother” that is weak? Why is all this clashing, and contradicting, and cen- 
suring among Christians? ‘We shall all stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ,” 2 Cor. v.10. Christ will be the judge, and he has both authority and 
ability to determine men’s eternal state according to their works, and before 
him we shall stand as persons to be tried, and to give up an account; expecting 
our final doom from him, which will be eternally conclusive. To illustrate 
this, ver. 11, he quotes a passage out of the Old Testament, which speaks of 
Christ’s universal sovereignty and dominion, and that established with an 
oath; “As I Jive,” saith the Lord, “ every knee shall bow to me.” It is quoted 
from Jsa. xlv. 23: there it is; “I have sworn by myself ;” here it is, “ As I live.” 
So that whenever God saith, “As I live,” it is to be interpreted as swearing by 
himself; for it is God’s prerogative to have life in himself. There is a farther 
ratification of it there, “The word is gone out of my mouth.” It is a prophecy 
in general of Christ’s dominion; and here very fitly applied to the judgment of 
the great day, which will be the highest and most illustrious exercise of that 
dominion. Here is a proof of Christ’s godhead; he is the Lord, and he is Ged, 
equal with the Father. Divine honour is due to him, and must be paid. It is 
paid to God through him as Mediator. God will judge the world by him, 
Acts xvii. 31. The bowing of the knee to him, and the confession made with 
the tongue, are but outward expressions of inward adoration and praise, 
Every knee and every tongue, either freely or by force. 

First. All his friends do it freely; are made willing in the day of his power, 
Grace is the soul’s cheerful, entire, and avowed subjection to Jesus Christ. 
Ist. Bowing to him; the understanding bowed to his truths, the will to his 
laws, the whole man to his authority ; and this expressed by the bowing of the 
knee, the posture of adoration and prayer. It is proclaimed before our Joseph, 
“Bow the knee,” Gen. xli. 43. Though bodily exercise alone pes little, 
yet, as it is guided by inward fear and reverence, it is accepted. 2nd. Con- 
fessing to him; acknowledging his glory, grace, and greatness, acknowledging 
our one meanness and vileness; confessing our sins to him, so some under- 
stand it. 

Secondly. All his foes shall be constrained to do it, whether they will or no. 
When he shall come in the clouds, and every eye shall see him, then, and not 
till then, will all those promises which speak of his victories over his enemies 
and their subjection to him, have their full and complete accomplishment. 
Then his foes shall be his footstool, and all his enemies shall lick the dust. 
Hence he concludes, ver. 12, “ Every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God.” We must not give account for others, nor they for us; but every one 
for himself. We must give an account how we have spent our time; how we 
have improved our opportunities; what we have done, and how we have done 
it. And therefore, Ist. We have little to do to judge others, for they are not 
accountable to us, nor are we accountable for them; Gal. ii. 6, “ Whatsoever 
they were, it maketh no matter to me, God accepteth no man’s person.” What- 
ever they are, and whatever they do, they must give account to their own 
master, and not to us. If we can in any thing be helpers of their joy, it is well; 
but we have not dominion over their faith. And, 2nd. We have the more to do 
to judge ourselves; we have an account of our own to make up, and that is 
enough for us; “let every man prove his own work,” Gail. vi. 4, state his own 
accounts, search his own heart and life. Let that take up his thoughts, and he 
that is strict in judging himself, and abasing himself, will not be apt to judge 
and despise his brother. Let all these differences be referred to the arbitration 
of Christ at the great day. 

5th. Because the stress of Christianity is not to be laid upon these things, 
nor are they at all essential to religion, either on the one side or on the other. 
This is his reason, ver. 17, 18, which is reducible to this branch of exhortation: 
Why should you spend your zeal either for or against those things which are 
so minute and inconsiderable in religion? Some make it a reason why, in case 
of offence likely to be taken we should refrain the use of our Christian liberty ; 
but it seems directed in general against that heat about those things which he 
ag fa on both sides. ‘The kingdom of God is not meat,” &c. Observe 
nere 

First. The nature of true Christianity, what it is. It is here called, “the 
kingdom of God;” it is a religion intended to rule us, a kingdom; it stands in 
a true and hearty subjection to God’s power and dominion. The gospel dis- 
pensation is in a special manner called the kingdom of God, in distinetion from 
the legal dispensation, Mat. iii. 2; iv. 17. 

Ist. It “is not meat and drink.” It doth not consist either in using or abstain- 
ing from such and such meats and drinks. Christianity gives no rule in that 
case either one way or other. The Jewish religion consisted much in meats 
aud drinks, Heb. ix. 10; abstaining from some meats religiously, Lev. xi. 2; 
eating other meats religiously; as in several of the sagrifices, part of which 
were to be eaten before the Lord. But all those appointments are now 
abolished, and are no more, Col. ii. 21,22. The matter is left at large; “évery 
creature of God is good,” 1 Tim. iv. 4. So, as to other things, it is neither cir- 
eumcision nor uncircumcision, Gal. v. 63 vi. 15; 1 Cor. vii. 19. It is not being 
of this party and persuasion, of this or the other opinion in lesser things, that 
will recommend us to God. It will not be asked at the great day who ate 
flesh, and who ate herbs; who kept holidays, and who did not; nor will it be 
asked who was conformist, and who was nonconformist ; but asked who feared 
God and workad righteousness, and who did not. Nothing more destructive to 
true Christianity than placing it in modes, and forms, and circumstantials, 
which eat out the essentials. . 

2nd. It is “righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” These are 
some of the essentials of Christianity ; things in which all the people of God 
are agreed, in the pursuit of which we must spend our zeal, and which we 
must mind with an excelling care. Righteousness, peace, and joy, are very 
comprehensive words; and each of them includes much both of the foundation 
and the superstructure of religion. Might I limit the sense of them, it should 
be thus: As to God, our great concern is righteousness, to appear before him 
justified by the merit of Christ’s death, sanctified by the Spirit of his grace; for 
the righteous Lord loveth paler as to our brethren, it is peace; tu 
live in peace, and love, and charity with them; following peace with all men; 
Christ came into the world to be the gist peacemaker: as to ourselves, it is 
“joy in the Holy Ghost;” that spiritual joy which is wrought by the blessed 
Spirit in the hearts of believers, which respects God as their reconciled Father, 
and heaven as their expected home. Next to our compliance with God, the 
life of religion consists in our complacency in him; to delight ourselves always 
in the Lord. Surely we serve a good Master, who makes peace and joy so 
essential to our religion, Then, and then only, we may expect peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, when the foundation is laid in righteousness, Jsa. xxxii. 17. 

3rd. It is in these things to serve Christ, ver. 18; to do all this out of a 
respect to Christ himself as our Master, to his will as our rule, and to his 
glory as our end. That which puts an acceptableness upon all our good 
duties is a regard to Christ in the doing of them. e are to serve his interesty 
and designs in the world, which are in the first place to reconcile us to God 


strong faith without obtruding it to the injury of others.’ “Happy 
is he,” &c.: ‘‘Happy is he whose practice does not outrun his 
convictions.” 

xv. 1. “ We then that are strong:” St. Paul includes himself 
among the strong; he had said as much in chap. xiv. 14. “ Bear the 
intirmities of the weak: Vaughan aptly quotes, “ Himself took 
our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses” (Matt, viii. 17). (Compare 
Gal. vi. 2.) 
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xv. 2. “Please his neighbour:” not simply studying his fancies, 
so as merely to please, as the next clause shows, but for his good to 
edification. ‘The wish merely to please men is never to have influ- 
ence among Christian motives. St. Paul disclaims it as incompatible 
with the service of Christ (Gal. i. 10). (Compare 1 Thess. ii. 4.) It is 
forbidden in that sphere where it would seem most allowable (Eph. 
vi. 6).. Christ hints that it hinders the acceptance of himself (John 
v. 44), The Christian “ pleasing ” is to be with a view to a brother’s 
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and then to reconcile us one to another. Whatis Christianity but the serving 
of Christ? And we may-well afford to serve him who for us and for our sal- 
vation took upon him the form of a servant. 

Secondly. The advantages of it. He that duly observeth these things, Ist. Is 
acceptable to God. God is well pleased with such a one, though he be not in 
every thing just of our length. He hath the love and favour of God; his person, 
his performances, are acceptest of God, and we need no more to make us happy. 
If God now acceptest thy works, thou mayest eat thy bread with joy. Those 


are most pleasing to God that are best pleased with him; and they are those | 


that abound most in peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 2nd. He is approved 
of men, that is, of all wise and good men, and the opinion of others is not to 
be regarded. The persons and things which are acceptable to God should 
be approved of us. Should not we be pleased with that which God is pleased 
with? What is it to be sanctified, but to be of God’s mind? Observe, The 
approbation of men is not to be slighted; for we must “ provide things honest 
in the sight of all men,” and study those things that “are lovely and of good 
report.” But the acceptance of God is to be desired and aimed at in the first 
place, because sooner or later God will bring all the world to be of his mind. 

3. Another rule here given is this, that in these doubtful things every one not 
only may, but must, walk according to the light that God hath given him. This 
is laid down ver. 5, “ Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind,” that 
is, practise according to your own judgment in those things, and leave others 
to do so too. Do not censure the practice of others, let them enjoy their own 
opinion; if they be persuaded in their own mind that they ought to do so and 
80, do not condemn them; but if your sober sentiments be otherwise, do not 
make their practice a rule to you, any more than you must prescribe yours as a 
rule tothem. Take heed of acting contrary to the dictates of a doubting con- 
science. First be persuaded that what you do is lawful, before you venture to 
do it. In doubtful things it is good keeping on the sure side of the hedge. Ifa 
weak Christian doubt whether it be lawful to eat flesh, while he remains under 
that doubt he had best forbear, till he be fully persuaded in his own mind. We 
must not pin our faith upon any one’s sleeve, or make others’ practice our rule; 
but follow the dictates of our own understanding. To this purpose he argues, 
ver. 14, 23; which two verses explain this, and give us arule not to act against 
the dictates, 

Ist. Of a mistaken conscience, ver. 14. If a thing be indifferent, so that it is 
not in itself a sin not to do it, if we really think it a sin to do it, it is to us a sin, 
though not to others, because we act against our consciences, though mistaken 
and misinformed. He instanceth in the case in hand, concerning the difference 
of meats. Observe, 

First. His own clearness in this matter. ‘I know and am persuaded,”—that 
is, | am fully persuaded, lam acquainted with my Christian liberty, and am 
satisfied in it, without any doubt or scruple,—* that there is nothing unclean of 
itself;” that is, no kind of meat that lies under any ceremonial uncleanness, nor 
is forbidden to be eaten, if it be food proper for human bodies. Several kinds 
of meat were forbidden to the Jews, that in that as in other things they might 
be » peculiar and separate people, Lev. xi. 44; Deu. xiv.2,3. Sin had brought a 
curse upon the whole creation, “ Cursed is the ground for thy sake;” the use of 
the creatures, and dominion over them, was forfeited, so that to man they were 
all unclean, 7%t. i. 15. In token of which, God in the ceremonial law prohibited 
the use of some, to shew what he might have done concerning all; but now 
Christ has removed the curse, the matter is set at large again, and that prohi- 
bition is taken away. Therefore he saith he was persuaded by the Lord Jesus, 
noi only as the author of that persuasion, but as the ground of it; it was built 
upon the efticacy of Christ’s death, which removed the curse, took off the for- 
jeiture, and restored our right to the creatures in general, and consequently 
put a period to that particular distinguishing prohibition. So that now there is 
nothing unclean of itself, every creature of God is good; ‘nothing common,’ so 
the margin, oddév kowov; nothing which is common to others to eat, from the use 
of which the professors of religion are restrained. Nothing profane; in this 
sense the Jews used the word common. It is explained by the word axOaproy, 
Acts x. 14; nothing common or unclean. It was not only from the revelation 
made to Peter in this matter, but from the tenor and tendency of the whole 
Gospel, and the manifest design of Christ’s death in general, that Paul learned 
to count nothing common or unclean. This was Paul’s own clearness, and he 
practised accordingly. 

Secondly. But here is a caution he gives to those who had not that clearness 
in this matter which he had, “To him that esteemeth any thing to be unclean,” 
though it be his error, yet “to him it is unclean.” This particular case thus 
determined gives a general rule, that he that doth a thing which he verily 
believeth to be unlawful, however the thing be in itself, to him it is asin. This 
ariseth from that unchangeable law of our creation, which is, that our wills, 
in all their choices, motions and directions, should follow the dictates of our 
understandings. This is the order of nature; which order is broken if the 
understanding (though misguided) tell us that such a thing is a sin, and yet we 
wil doit. ‘This is a will to do evil; for, if it appears to us to be sin, there is 
the same pravity and corruption of the will in the doing of it as if really it 
were a sin; and therefore we ought not to doit. Not that it is in the power of 
uny man’s conscience to alter the nature of the action in itself, but only as tu 
himself. It must be understood likewise with this proviso: though men’s 
judgments and opinions may make that which is good in itself to become evil 
tu them, yet they cannot make that which is evil in itself to become good, either 
in itself or to them, If a man were verily persuaded, (it is Dr. Sanderson s 
instance, Sermon on ch. xiv. 23,) that it were evil to ask his father’s blessing, 
that mispersuasion would make it become evil to him; but if he should be as 
verily persuaded that it were good to curse his father, that would not make it 
become good. The Pharisees taught people to plead conscience, when they 
made corban an excuse for denying relief to their parents, Mat. xv. 5,6. But 
that would not serve any more than Paul’s erroneous conscience would justify 
his rage against Christianity, Acts xxvi. 9; or theirs, Jno. xvi. 2. 

2nd. Nor must we act against the dictates of a doubting conscience. In those 
indifferent things which we are sure it is no sin not to do, and yet are not clear 
that it is lawful to do them, we must not do them while we continue under 
those doubts; for “he that doubteth is damned if he eat,” ver. 23, that is, it 
turns into sin to him; he is damned, xataxéxprrac,—‘ he is condemned’ of his own 
conscience, because he “eateth not of faith,’ that is, because he doth that 
which he is not fully persuaded he may lawfully do. He is not clear that it is 
lawful for him to eat swine’s flesh, (suppose,) and yetis drawn, notwithstanding 
his doubts, to eat it, because he sees others do it, because he would gratify his 
appetite with it, or because he would not be reproached for his singularity. 
pa his own heart cannot but condemn him as a transgressor. Our rule is to 
walk as far as we have obtained, not farther, Pail. iii. 15, 16; “ For whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.” Taking it in general it is the same with that of the 
apostle, Heb. xi. 6, “ Without faith it is impossible to please God.” Whatever 
we do in religion it will not turn to any good account except we do it from a 
principle of faith, with a believing regard to the will of Christ as our rule, to 
the glcry of Christ as our end, and to the righteousness of Christ as our plea. 
Here it seems to be taken more strictly; whatever is not of faith, that, is, what- 
ever is done while we are not clearly persuaded of the lawfulness of it, is a sin 
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against conscience. He that will venture to do that which his own conscience 
suggests to him to be unlawful, when it is not so in itself, will by a like temp- 
tation be brought to do that which his conscience tells him is unlawful, when 
itis really so. ‘Che spirit of a man is the candle of the Lord, and it is a dan- 
gerous thing to debauch and put a force upon conscience, though it be ueder a 
mistake, ‘This seems to be the meaning of that aphorism, which sounds some- 
what darkly, ver. 22, ‘‘ Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that thing 
which he alloweth.” Many a one alloweth himself in practice to do that which 


)yetin his judgment and conscience he condemneth himself for; allows it for 


the sake of the pleasure, profit, or credit of it; allows it in conformity to the 


| custom; and yet, whilst he doth it, and pleads for it, his own heart gives him 


the lie, and his conscience condemns him for it. Now, happy is the man who 
so orders his conversation as not in any action to expose himself to the chal- 


\lenges and reproaches of his own conscience; that doth not make his own 


resolved against, therefore do you leave it. 
| of censuring the practice of others, let us look to the conduct of our own, “that 


| Mpockoupa H oKavdadoy, 
‘may occasion our brother to stumble or fall; the one signifies a lesser, the 


heart his adversary, as he must needs do, who doth that which he is not clear 
he may lawfully do. He is happy that hath peace and quietness within; for 
the testimony of conscience will be a special cordial in troublesome times; 
Hg Mera condemn us, it is well enough if our own hearts condemn us not, 
1 Jno, in. 21. 

4, Another rule here prescribed is, to those who are clear in these matters, 
and do know their Christian liberty, yet to take heed of using it so as to give 


_ offence to a weak brother. This is laid down, ver. 13, “Let us not judge one 


another any more;” let it suffice that you have hitherto continued in this 
uncharitable practice, and do so no more. The better to insinuate the exhorta- 
tion, he puts himself in; ‘‘ Let us not,” as if he had said, It is what I have 
* But judge this rather;” instead 


no man put a stumblingblock, or an occasion to fall, in his brother's way,” 
j We wust take heed of saying or doing any thing which 


other a greater degree of mischief and offence. 
occasion, 

Ist. Of grief to our brother. One that is weak, and thinks it unlawful to 
eat such and such meats, will be greatly troubled to see thee eat them, out of a 
concern for the honour of the law which he thinks forbids them, and for the 
good of thy soul which he thinks is wronged by them; especially when thou 
dost it wilfully, and with a seeming presumption, and not with that tenderness, 
and tkat care to give satisfaction to thy weak brother, which would become 
thee. Christians should take heed of grieving one another, and of saddening 
the hearts of Christ’s little ones: see Mat. xviii. 6, 10. 

2nd. Of guilt to our brother. The former is a stumblingblock, that gives our 
brother a great shake, and is a hindrance and discouragement to him, but this is 
an occasion to fall. If thy weak brother, purely by thine example and influence, 
without any satisfaction received concerning his Christian liberty, be drawn to 
act against his conscience, and to walk contrary to the light he has, and so to 
contract guilt upon his soul, though the thing were lawful to thee, yet not 
being so to him, having not yet thereto attained, thou wast to be blamed for 
giving him the occasion. See this case explained, 1 Cor. viii. 8—11. To the 
same purpose, ver. 21, he recommends it to our care, not to give offence to an 
one by the use of lawful things. “It is good neither to eat flesh nor to drin 
wine;” these are things lawful indeed, and comfortable, but not necessary to 
the support of human life, and therefore we may and must deny ourselves in 
them, rather than give offence. “ It is good,” pleasing to God, protitable to our 
brother, and no harm to ourselves. aniel and his fellows were in better 
liking with pulse and water than they were that ate the portion of the king's 
meat, It is a generous piece of self-denial, for which we have Paul’s example, 
1 Cor. viii. 13, “‘ If meat make my brother to offend,” he doth not say, I will eat 
no meat, that is to destroy himself, but, “1 will eat no flesh,” that is to deny him- 
self, ‘while the world stands.” ‘This is to be extended to all such indifferent 
things, “whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended,” is involved either in 
sin or trouble; “or is made weak,” his graces weakened, his comforts weakened, 
his resolutions weakened; “is made weak,” that is, takes occasion to shew his 
weakness, by his censures and scruples. We must not weaken those that are 
weak ; that is to quench the smoking flax, and to break the bruised reed. Ob- 
serve the motives to enforce this caution. 

First. Consider the royal law of Christian love and charity which is hereby 
broken; ver. 15, “If thy brother be grieved with thy meat,” that is, be troubled 
to see thee eat those things which the law of Moses did forbid, which yet thou 
mayest lawfully do, possibly thou art ready to say, Now he talks foolishly and 
weakly, and it is no great matter what he saith; we are apt, in such a case, to 
lay all the blame on that side. But the reproot here is given to the stronger 
and more knowing Christian, “Now walkest thou not charitably.” Thus the 
apostle takes part with the weakest, and condemns the defect in love on the 
one side more than the defect in knowledge on the other side, agreeable to 
his principles elsewhere, that the way of love is the “more excellent way,” 
1 Cor. xii. 31; © Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth,” 1 Cor. viii. 1—3. 
“Now walkest thou not charitably.” Charity to the souls of our brethren is 
the best charity. True love would make us tender of their peace and purity, 
and beget a regard to their consciences as well as to our own. Christ deals 
gently with those that have true grace, though they are weak in it. 

Secondly. Consider the design of Christ’s death. “ Destroy not him with thy 
meat for whom Christ died,” ver. 5. Ist. Drawing of a soul to sin threatens 
the destruction of that soul. By shaking his faith, provoking his passion, and 
tempting him to act against the light of his own conscience, thou dost as nuch 
as in thee lies destroy him. giving him an occasion to return to Judaism ayuin. 
Mi amoddve. It notes an utter destruction. The beginning of sin is as the letting 
forth of water, we are not sure that it will stop anywhere on this side eterna 
destruction. 2nd. The consideration of the love of Christ in dying for souls 
should make us very tender of the happiness and salvation of souls, and careful 
not to do anything which may obstruct and hinder it. Did Christ quit a life 
for souls, pa a life, and shall not we quit a morsel of meat for them? Shall 
we despise those whom Christ valued at so high arate? Did he think it worth 
while to deny himself so much for them, as to die for them, and shall not we 
think it worth while to deny ourselves so little for them as abstaining from 
flesh comes to? “ With thy meat.”| Thou pleadest that it is thy own meat, 
and thou mayest do what thou wilt with it; but remember that, though 
the meat is blinds the brother offended by it is Christ’s, and a part of his 
purchase. While thou destroyest thy brother, thou art helping forward the 
devil's design, for he is the great destroyer; and, as much as in thee lies, thou 
art crossing the design of Christ, for he is the great Saviour; and dost not onl 
offend thy brother, but offend Christ, for the work of salvation is that whie 
his heart is upon. But are any destroyed for whom Christ died? If we under- 
stand it of the sufficiency and general intendment of Christ’s death, which was 
to save ail upon gospel terms, no doubt but multitudes are. If of the particular 
determination of the efficacy of his death to the elect, then, though noue that 
were given to Christ shall perish, Jno. vi. 39, yet thou mayest, as much as is in 
thy power, destroy such. No thanks to thee if they be not; by doing that whieh 
hath a tendency to it, thou dost manifest a great opposition to Christ. Nay, and 
thou mayest utterly destro, some, whose profession may be so justifiable, shat 


That which may be an 


good, and that good his edification, his growth and confirmation in 
he faith. 
, din. 3. “Even Christ:” “How much less we; but on the con- 
trary, so entirely forgot himself that he bore the very reproaches 
which were designed for another, even God” (Vaughan). The quota- 
tion is made to show that Christ did not seek to please himself, and 
that he ever had in mind the work which his Father gave him to do. 
Following this, the Christian will not think of self, nor yet of pleas- 


ing men, but steadily keep in mind the purpose of his brother's 
good. Thus the quotation touches the two points—self-denial, and 
self-denial for another’s good, not our gain. 

xv. 4, This justifies the application of the quotation in verse 3 and 
those which follow, in verses 9—12. “ Patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures :” both “patience” and “comfort” may be connected 
with “Scripture.” ‘Through patience of (i.e., arising from the study 


| of) the Scriptures, and comfort of (i.e., communicated by) the Scrip- 
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thou art bound to believe, in a judgment of charity, that Christ died for them. 
Compare this with 1 Cor. viii. 10, 11. 

Thirdly. Consider the work of God; ver. 20, “For meat destroy not the 
work of God,” that is, the work of grace, particularly the work of faith in thy 
hrother’s soul. ‘he work of peace and comfort are destroyed by such an 
offence given; take heed of it therefore, do not undo that. which God hath 
done; you should work together with God, do not countermine his work. Ist. 
The work of grace and peace is the work of God; it is wrought by him, it is 
wrought for him, it is a good work of his beginning, Phil. i. 6. Observe, the 
same for whom Christ died, ver. 15, are here called the work of God; besides 
the work that is wrought for us, there is a work to be wrought in us, in 
order to our salvation. Every saint is God’s workmanship, his husbandry, his 
building, Eph. ii. 10; 1 Cor. iii. 9. 2nd. We must be very careful to do nothing 
which tends to the destruction of this work, either in ourselves or others. | We 
must deny ourselves in our appetites, inclinations, and in the use of Christian 
liberty, ratl.er than obstruct and prejudice our own or others’ grace and peace. 
Many do for meat and drink destroy the work of God in themselves; nothing 
more destructive to the soul than pampering and pleasing the flesh, and ful- 
filling the lusts of it; so likewise in others, by wilful offence given. Think 
what thou destroyest,_the work of God, whose work is honourable and 
glorious; think for what thou destroyest it,—for meat, which was but for the 
belly, and the belly for it. << 

Fourthly. Consider the evil of giving offence, and what an abuse it is of our 
Christian liberty. He grants, that “all things indeed are pure ;” we may law- 
fully eat flesh, even those meats which were prohibited by the ceremonial law, 
but if we abuse this liberty it turns into sin to us: “it is evil to him that eats 
with offence.” Lawful things may be done unlawiully. “ Eats with offence ;” 
either carelessly or achighellly giving offence to his brethren. It is observable, 
that the apostle directs his reproof most against those who gave the offence; 
not as if they were not to be blamed who causelessly or weakly took the offence 
from the ignorance of Christian liberty, and the want of that charity which is 
not easily provoked, and which thinketh no evil, (he doth several times tacitly 
reflect upon them,) but he directs his speech to the strong, because they 
were better able to bear the reproof, and to begin the reformation. Tor the 
farther pressing of this rule, we may here observe two directions which have 
relation to it. : 

ist. “Let not then your good be evil spoken of,” ver. 16, that is, take heed of 
doing anything which may give occasion to others to speak evil, either of the 
Christian religion in general or of your Christian liberty in particular. The 
Gospel is your good; the liberties and franchises, the privileges and immunities 
granted by it are your good; your knowledge and strength of grace to discern 
and use your liberty in things disputed, is your good, a good which the weak 
brother hath not. Now, let not this be evil spoken of. It is true we cannot 
hinder loose and ungoverned tongues from speaking evil of us, and of the best 
things we have, but we must not, if we can help it, give them any occasion to 
doit. Let not the reproach arise from any default of ours; as, 1 Zim. iv. 12, 
“ Let no man despise thee,” that is, do not make thyself despicable, so here, Do 
not use your knowledge and strength in such a manner as to give occasion to 

eople to call it presumption, and loose walking, and disobedience to God’s 
iow, We must deny ourselves in many cases for the preservation of our credit 
and reputation: fosheacune to do that which we rightly know we may lawfully 
do, when our doing of it may be a prejudice to our good name; as, when it is 
suspicious, and hath the appearance of evil, or when it is become scandalous 
among good people, or hath any way a brand upon it. In such a case we must 
rather cross ourselves than shame ourselves. Though it be but a little folly, it 
may be like a dead fly, pe prejudicial to one that is in reputation for wisdom 
and honour, £cel. x. 1. We may apply it more generally. We should manage 
all our good duties in such a manner as that they may not be evil spoken of. 
That which for the matter of it is good and unexceptionable may sometimes 
by a mismanagement, be rendered liable to a great deal of censure an 
reproach. Good praying, preaching, and discourse, many times for want of 
prudence in ordering the time, the expression, and other circumstances to 
edification, may be evil spoken of, It is indeed their sin that do speak evil of 
that which is good, for the sake of any such circumstantial errors, but it is 
our folly, if we give any occasion to do so. As we tender the-reputation of 
the good we profess and practise, let us so order it as that it may not be evil 
spoken of. 

2nd. “ Hast thou faith? Have it to thyself before God,” ver. 22. It is not 
meant of justifying faith, that must not be hid, but manifested by our works, but 
of aknow ledge and persuasion of our Christian liberty in things disputed. Hast 
thou clearness in such a igor! Art thou satisfied that thou mayest eat 
all meats, and observe all days, except the Lord’s day, alike? “Have it to 
thyself,” that is, enjoy the comfort of it in thy own bosom, and do not trouble 
others by the imprudent use of it, when it might give offence and cause thy 
weak brother to stumble and fall. In these indifferent things, though we must 
never contradict our persuasion, yet we may sometimes conceal it, when the 
avowing of it will do more hurt than good. “ Have it to thyself;” a rule to 
thyself, not to be imposed upon others, or made a rule to them; or, a rejoicing 
to thyself. Clearness in doubtful matters contributes very much to our com- 
fortable walking, as it frees us from those scruples, jealousies, and suspicions, 
which those who have not such clearness are entangled in endlessly. Compare 
Gal. vi. 4, “Let every man prove his own work,” that is, bring it to the touch- 
stone of the word, and wa it by that so exactly, as to be well satisfied in what 
he doth, and “then he shall have rejcicing in himself alone, and not in another.” 
Paul had faith in these things, “1am persuaded that there is nothing unclean 
of itself ;” but he had it to himself, so as net to use his liberty to-the offence of 
others. How happy were it for the church, if those that have a clearness in 
disputable things would be satisfied to have it to themselves before God, and 
not impose those things upon others, and make them terms of communion, than 
which nothing is more opposite to Christian liberty, nor more destructive both 
to the peace of churches and the peace of consciences! That healing method 
is never the, less excellent for being common. In things necessary ies there 
be unity, in things unnecessary let there be liberty, and in both let there be 
charity, then all will be well quickly. “Have it to thyself before God.” The 
end of such knowledge is, that being satisfied in our liberty we may have a 
conscience void of offence towards God, and let that content us. That is the 
ee aomtery which we have before God. ‘Those are right indeed that are so in 

30d's sight. 

5. There is one rule more laid down here, and it is general, ‘‘ Let us therefore 
follow after the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one may 
edify another,” ver. 19. Here is the sum of our duty towards our brethren. 
Ist. We must study mutual peace. Many wish for peace, and talk loud for it 
that do not follow the things that make for peace, but the contrary. Liberty 
in things indifferent, condescension to those that are weak and tender, zeal 
in the great things of God wherein we are all agreed, these are things that 
make for peace. Meekness, humility, self-denial, and love, are the springs of 
peace, the things that make for our peace. We are not always so happy as to 
obtain peace, there are so many that delight in war; but the God of peace will 
accept us if we follow after the things that make for peace. that is, if we do 
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our endeavour. 2nd. We must study mutual edification. The former makes 
way for this. We cannot edify one another while we are quarrelling and con- 
tending. There are many ways by which we may edify one another, if we did 
but seriously mind it; by good counsel, reproof, instruction, example, building 
up not only ourselves, but one another, in the most holy faith. We are God’s 
building, God’s temple, and have need to be edified, and therefore must study 
to promote the spiritual growth one of another. None so strong but they may 
be ae none so weak but may edify, and while we edify others we benefit 
ourselves. 

[We are not to imagine of this chapter, that the subject of it has now gone 
by. There are principles here of universal and abiding application—lessons of 
standing authority, the obligation and importance of which remain to this day; 
and though the casuistry of Jewish meats may seldom or never be in practical 
demand amongst us, yet is there a certain other casuistry, which gives rise, as 
before, to the distinction between weak and strong, and which still continues 
to exercise, and sometimes to perplex, the consciences of inquirers. In sepa- 
rating, as our great apostle did with inimitable skill, the clear from the 
doubtful, there is one obvious consideration which ought never to be forgotten. 
Each man is still his brother’s keeper. We are all responsible to a certain 
extent for the Christianity of other men; and though there be many indnl- 
gences, which, viewed singly and in themselves, the light and liberty of the 
Gospel would allow, yet are we bound to abstain from them, if our example 
otherwise would inflict a moral injury upon any of our fellows. After several 


illustrations of this truth, Dr. Chalmers pitino is another, and we think a 


most legitimate inference, to be drawn from this passage. It is, that Christians 
should either cease to differ, or, if this be impossible, that then they should 
agree to differ. We of course exclude such differences as, relating to what is 
vital and essential, imply that either one or other of the parties is not Christian, 
disowning, as they do, some weightier matters, whether of doctrine or of the 
law. There are differences, on neither side of which has the Bible left any 
such express or authoritative deliverance a3 would lead us to pronounce of one 
or other of the parties, not only that they are in the wrong, but fatally in the 
wrong. We should rank among these differences many questions of meats, and 
days, and priestly vestments, and many points both of church order and chureh 
goverment. so that to recognise as Christians those of the Episcopalian, or 

ndependent, or Methodist, or Baptist persuasions, we should hold not to be 
liberalism, but right and genuine liberality. Paul exemplified both these 
methods of dealing with controversies and disposing of them; bold, and reso- 
lute, and uncompromising in all that was essential; yielding and generous in 
all that was not so; and, however strong, and free from all scrupulosity himself, 
yet deferring with the utmost tenderness to the honest and conscientious 
scruples of other men. He thus acquitted himself of two most important 
services,—the one, as an intrepid soldier, the manly defender and guardian of 
the church’s purity; the other, as a discreet and wary counsellor, who knew 
both how to judge charitably and to arbitrate wisely for the church’s unity and 
peace. And, unless we follow this high example, we do not see how the blissful 
consummation of that unanimity in the Christian world, of which our Saviour 


speaks as the stepping-stone to a universal Christianity through the world at’ 


large, (Jno. xvii. 21, 23,) is ever to be arrived at. Surely, for the fulfilment of 
this sacred object, it were well that in the confessions of different churches, 
articles of faith, viewed as articles of distinction or separation, should not be 
unnecessarily multiplied; and we would farther submit, whether it is not a 
most unwarrantable hazarding of this high and precious interest, to speak of 
the exclusively Divine right of any form whatever of ecclesiastical government. 
It is thus that certain strenuous advocates, both of Presbytery on the one hand 
and of Episcopacy on the other, have been heard to aftirm, that they will never 
consent to the loosening or letting down ofa single pin in the tabernacle. ‘This 
tenacity of theirs we should all the more readily understand, if the specific 
information of each and every pin were really to be had in Scripture; but, in 
the absence of this, we do think that there might be a great deal more of 
mutual toleration. It has been well said, that, while it is our duty to be wise 
up to that which is written, we should not attempt to be wise above or beyond 
it; and so too, while it is our duty to be inflexible up to that which is written, 
it is surely not our part to be inflexible beyond it. We feel confident that, with 
the use and right application of this principle, there is immense room for the 
abridgment of the church’s controversies. Let us hope that the movement is 
upon the whole in this direction ; and that, even amid the fits and fermentations 
of this busy period, the Christian world is now heaving towards this better 
state of things, when the war of opinions shall cease, and both truth and 
charity shall walk hand in hand. Heaven grant that this perspective of brighter 
and happier days may be speedily realized.—C.] 


CHAPTER XY. 


The apostle in this chapter continues the discourse of the former, concerning mutual for 
bearance in indifferent things, and so draws towards a conclusion of the epistle. Where 
such differences of apprehension, and consequently distances of affection, are among 
Christians, there is need of precept upon precept, line upon line, to allay the heat, and 
to beget a better temper. The apostle being desirous to drive the nail home, as a nail 
in a sure place, follows his blow, unwilling to leave the subject till he had some hopes of 
prevailing; to which end he orders the cause before them, and fills his mouth with the 
most pressing arguments. We may observe in this chapter, I. His precepts to them. 
II. His prayers forthem. III. His apology for writing to them. 1V. His account of 
himself and his own affairs. V. His declaration of his purpose to come to see them. 
VI. His desire of a share in their prayers. 


E then that arestrong ought 
= to bear the infirmities of the 
o) weak, and not to please our- 
selves. 2 Let every one of 


his good to edification. 3 
_For even Christ pleased not 
* himself; but, as it is written, 
a ‘The reproaches of them that 

—=— “8 reproached thee fell on me. 
4 For whatsoever things were written aforetime were 


tures, we might have hope.” This view is adopted by Olshausen and 
Alford. On the other hand, we may separate “patience,” and under- 
stand the verse thus : “That we, through the exercise of the Christian 
grace of patience, and through the comfort derived from Scripture, 
might have hope.” 

xv. 6. “God, even the Father,” &c.: Alford renders, “The God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ With this may be compared 
John xy. 17, and Eph, i. 17. Vaughan remarks that “it is more 
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consistent with common Scripture usage to take it, “Him who is 
(1) God, and (2) Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’” : 


xv. 8. This verse introduces the reason for receiving each other. 


The Jewish and Gentile believers might be slow to receive each 
other; Christ, says the apostle, was the minister or servant of both. 
“Minister of the circumcision :” used of Christ only here. (Compare 
chap. ix. 5.) Alford thinks that it is used to humble the pride of the 
“strong,” the Gentile Christian. 5% 4 


‘y us please Azs neighbour for - 
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written for our learning, that we through patience 


and comfort of the scriptures might have hope. 


The apostle here lays down two precepts, with reasons to enforce them, | 
enewine the duty of the strong Christian to consider and condescend to the | 
weakest. 

First. We must “bear the infirmities of the weak,” ver. 1. We all have our 
infirmities, but the weak are more subject to them than others; the weak in | 
knowledge or grace, the bruised reed, and the smoking flax. We must consider 
these; not trample upon them, but encourage them, and bear with their 
infirmities. If through weakness they judge and censure us, and speak evil 
of us, we must bear with them, pity them, and not have our affections alienated 
from them. Alas! it is their weakness, they cannot help it. Thus Christ bore 
with his weak disciples, and excused for them, But there is more in it; we must 
also bear their infirmities, by sympathizing with them, concerning ourselves for 
them, ministering strength to them, as there is occasion. That is bearing one 
another's burthens. 

Secondly. We must not please ourselves, but our neighbour, ver. 1,2. We 
must deny our own humour in consideration of our brethren’s weakness and 
infirmity. 1. Christians must not please themselves. We must not make it 
our business to gratify all the little appetites and desires of our own heart; it is 
good tor us to cross ourselves sometimes, and then we shall the better bear 
others crossing of us. We shall be spoiled, as Adonijah was, if we be always 
humoured. The first lesson we have to learn is, to deny ourselves, Mat. xvi. 24. 
2. Christians must please their brethren. The design of Christianity is to 
soften and meeken the spirit, to teach us the art of obliging, and true com- 

laisance; not to be servants to the lusts of any, but to the necessities and 
infirmities of our brethren; to comply with all that we have to do with, as far 
as we can with a good conscience. Christians should study to be pleasing. 
Not please ourselves in the use of our Christian liberty, which was allowed 
us not for our own pleasure, but for the glory of God, and the profit and 
edification of others. So we must please our neighbour. How amiable and 
comfortable a society would the chureh of Christ be, if Christians would study 
to please one another, as now we see them commonly industrious to cross, and 
thwart, and contradict one another! “Please his neighbour,” not in every-| 
thing, it is not an unlimited rule, ‘but for his ipnod ” especially for the good of | 
his soul. Not please him by serving his wicke wills, and humouring him ina’! 
sinful way, or consenting to his enticements, or suffering sin upon him, this is a 
base way of pleasing our neighbour to the ruin of his soul,—if we thus please 
men we are not the servants ot Christ,—but please him for his good, not for our 
own secular good, or to make a prey of him, but for his spiritual good. “'l'o 
edification;” that is, not only for bis profit, but for the profit of others, to edify 
the body of Christ by studying to oblige one another. ‘The closer the stones lie, 
and the better they are squared to fit one another, the stronger is the building. 
Now observe the reason why Christians must please one another: “ For even 
Christ pleased rot himself.” The self-denial of our Lord Jesus is the best 
argument against tie selfishness of Christians. Observe, 

1. That “ Christ pleased not himself.” He did not consult his own worldly 
credit, ease, safety, or pleasure; he had not where to lay his head, lived upon 
alms, would net be made a king, detested no proposal with greater abhorrence 
than that, ‘* Master, spare thyself,” did not seek his own will, Jno. v. 30, washed 
his disciples’ feet, endured the contradiction of sinners against himself, troubled 
himself, Jno. xi. 33, did not consult his own honour, and, in a word, emptied 
himself, and made himself of no reputation; and all this for our sakes, to bring 
in a righteousness for us, and to set us an example. His whole life was a self- 
denying, self-displeasing life. He bore the infirmities of the weak, Heb. iv. 15. 

2. That herein the Scripture was fulfilled. “ As it is written, The reproaches 
of them that reproached thee, fell on me.” ‘This is quoted out of Ps, lxix. 9, 
the furmer part of which verse is applied to Christ, Jno. ii. 17, “ The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up,” and the latter part here; for David was a .ype 
of Christ, and his sufferings of Christ's sufferings. It is quoted to shew, that 
Christ was so far from pleasing himself, that he did in the highest degree 
displease himself. Not as if his undertaking, considered in the whole, were a 
task and grievance to him, for he was very willing to it, and very cheerful in it ; 
but in his humiliation the content and satisfaction of natural inclination was 
altogether crogsed and denied. He preferred our benefit before his own ease 
and pleasure. This the apostle chooseth to express in Scripture language; for , 
how can the things of the Spirit of God _ be better poe ot than in the Spirit’s | 
own words? and that scripture he allegeth, “The reproaches of them that | 
reproached thee,.fell on me, 

Ist. ‘The shame of those reproaches Christ underwent. Whatever dishonour | 
was done to God was a trouble to the Lord Jesus. He was grieved tor the, 
hardness of pecple’s hearts, beheld a sinful place with sorrow and tears. When’ 
the saints were persecuted, Christ so far displeased himself as to take what) 
was done to them as done against himself. “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” Christ also did himself endure the greatest indignities; there was much 
of reproach in his sufferings. f 4 

2nd. ‘The sin of those reproaches Christ undertook to satisfy for; so many 
understand it. Every sin is a kind of reproach to God, especially presumptuous 
sins; now the guilt of these fell upon Christ, when he was made sin, that is, a 
sacrifice, a sin offering for us. When the Lord laid upon him the iniquities of 
us all, and he bore our sins in his own body upon the tree, they fell upon him as 
upon our surety: Upon me be the curse, This was the greatest piece of self- 
displacency that could be, considering his infinite spotless purity and holiness, 
the infinite love of the Father to him, and his eternal concern for his Father's 
glory; nothing could be more contrary to him, nor more against him, than to be | 
made sin and a curse for us, and to have the reproaches of God fall upon him; 
especially, considering for whom he thus displeased himself, for strangers, ene- 
mies, and traitors; “the just for the unjust,’ 1 Pet. iii. 18. This seems to come 
in as a reason why we should “‘ bear the infirmities of the weak.” We must not | 
please ourselves, for Christ pleased not himself; we must bear the infirmities of | 
the weak, for Christ bore the reproaches of those that reproached God. He) 
bore the guilt of sin, and the curse for it; we are only called to bear a little of | 
the trouble of it He bore the presumptuous sins of the wick'd; we are called , 
only to bear the infirmities of the weak. “ Even Christ,” kai yc 9 6 Xpords, Even 
he who was infinitely happy in the enjoyment of himself, whe needed not us or 
our services; even he who thought it no robbery to be equal w.th God, who had 
reason enough to please himself, and no reason to be concerned, much less to be 
crossed for us; even he pleased not himself, even he bore our sins. And should 
not we be humble and self-denying, and ready to consider one another, who are 
members one of another? . 

ard. That therefore we must go and do likewise ; “For whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our learning.” First. That which is written 
of Christ, concerning his self-denial and sufferings, is written for our learning ; 
he hath leftus an example. If Christ denied himself, surely we should deny our- 
selves from a principle of ingenuousness, and of gratitude, and especially of con- 
formity to his image. The example of Christ in what he did and said is recorded 
for our imitation. Secondly. ‘That which is written in the Scriptures of the Old 


xv. 9. “That the Gentiles might,” &c.: the expression, “I say,” 
may be repeated from verse 8 at the beginning of this, and we must 
translate (“I say”) that the Gentiles glorified—i.e., on hearing and 
receiving the glad tidings, 

xv. 14, At this verse commences the concluding portion of the 

istle. 
keg xv. 15. “The grace that is given to me of God:” “ Invirtue of my 
special commission to the Gentiles ” (Vaughan). 


—— 
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Yestament, in the general, is written for our learning. What David had said 
in his own person Paul had just now applied to Christ. Now, lest this should 
look like a straining of the Scripture, he gives us this excellent rule in general, 
that all the Scriptures of the Old Testament (much more those of the New) 
were written for our learning, and are not to be looked upon as of private 
interpretation. What happened to the Old Testament saints happened to them 
for énsamples; and the Scriptures of the Old ‘Testament have many fulfillings. 
The Scriptures are left for a standing rule to us. They are written, that they 
might remain for our nse and benetit. Ist. For our learning. There are many 
things to be learned out of the Scriptures; and that is the best learning that is 
drawn from those fountains. Those are the most learned, that are most mighty 
in the Scriptures. We must therefore labour not only to understand the literal 
meaning of the Scriptures, but to learn out of it that which will do us good; 
and have need of help, therefore, not only to roll away the stone, but to draw 
out the water; for in many places the well is deep. Practical observations are 
more necessary than critical expositions. 2nd.“ That we through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.” That hope, which hath eternal 
life for its object, is here proposed as the end of Scripture learning. The 
Scripture was written that we might know what to hope for from God, and 
upon what grounds, and in what way. This should recommend the Scripture 
tous, that itis a special friend to Christian hope. Now the way of attaining this 
hope is “through patience and comfort of the Scriptures.” Patience and com- 
fort suppose trouble and sorrow. Such is the lot of the saints in this world, 
and were it not so we should have no occasion for patience and comfort; but 
both these befriend that hope which is the life of our souls. Patience works 
experience, and experience hope, that maketh not ashamed, ch. v. 3—5. ‘The 
more patience we exercise under troubles the more hopefully we may look 
through our troubles; nothing more destructive to hope than impatience. And 
the comfort of the Scriptures, that is, that comfort which springs from the word 
of God, (that is the surest and sweetest comfort,) is likewise a great stay to 
hope, as it is an earnest in hand of the good hoped for. The Spirit, as a com- 
forter, is the earnest of our inheritance. 


5 Now the God of patience and consolation grant 
ou to be likeminded one toward another according 
to Christ Jesus: 6 That ye may with one mind and 
one mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


The apostle having delivered two exhortations, before he proceeds to more, 
intermixes here a prayer for the success of what he had said. Faithful minis- 
ters water their preaching with their prayers, because, whoever sows the seed, 
it is God that gives the increase. We can but speak to the ear, it is God’s 
prerogative to speak to the heart. Observe, 

First. The title he gives to God; “the God of patience and consolation.” 
Whois both the author and the foundation of all the patience and consolation of 
the saints ; from whom it springs, and on whom it is built. He gives the grace of 
patience, he confirms and keeps it up as the God of consolation; for the comforts 
of the Holy Ghost help to support believers, and to bear them up with courage 
and cheerfulness under all their afflictions. When he comes to beg the pouring 
out of a spirit of love and unity, he addresseth himself to God as “the God of 

atience and consolation;” that is, 1. As a God that bears with us, and com- 
orts us; is not extreme to mark what we do amiss, but is ready to comfort 
them that are cast down; to teach us so to testify our love to our brethren, 
and by these means to preserve and maintain unity, by being patient one with 
another and comfortable one to another. Or, 2. As a God that gives us 
patience aud comfort. He had spoken, ver. 4, of patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures; but here he looks up to God, as “the God of patience and conso- 
lation.” It comes through the Scripture as the conduit-pipe, but from God as 
the fountain-head. The more patience and comfort we receive from God, the 
better disposed we are to love one another. Nothing breaks the peace more 
than an impatient, and peevish, and fretful melancholy temper. 

Secondly. The mercy he begs of God; “Grant you to be likeminded one 
towards another, according to Jesus Christ.” 1. The foundation of Christian 
love and peace is laid in likemindedness; a consent in judgment, as far as you 
have attained; or, however, a concord and agreement in affection. To aire 
gpoverv,—* to mind the same thing,’ all oceasions of difference removed, and 
all quarrels laid aside. 2. This likemindedness must be “ according to Christ 
Jesus ;” according to the precept of Christ, the royal law of love, according to 
the pattern and example of Christ, which he had propounded to them for their 
imitation, ver. 3. Orv, let Christ Jesus be the centre of their unity; agree in 
the truth, not in any error. It was a cursed concord and harmony ot those 
who were of one mind to give their power and strength to the beast, 2tev. xvii. 135 
that was not a likemindedness according to Christ, but against Christ; like 
the Babel builders, who were one in their rebellion, Gen. xi. 6. ‘The method of 
our prayer must be, first for truth, and then for peace; for such is the method 
of the wisdom that is from above, it is first pure, then peaceable, ‘That is te 
be likeminded aceording to Christ Jesus. 3. Likemindedness among Christians 
according to Christ Jesus is the gift of God; and a precious gift it is, for which 
we must earnestly seek unto him. He is the Father of spirits, and fashioneth 
the hearts of men alike, Ps. xxxiii. 15; opens the understanding, softens the 
heart, sweetens the affections, and gives the grace of love, and the Spirit as a 
spirit of love to those that ask him. Weare taught to pray, that the will of 
God may be done on earth as it is done in heaven. Now there it is done 
unanimously, among the angels, who are one in their praises and services; aud 
our desire must be, that the saints on earth may be so too. 

‘Thirdly. The end of his desire. That God may be glorified, ver. 6. This is 
his plea with God in prayer, and is likewise an argument with them to endea- 
vour it. We shouid have the glory of Godin our eye in every prayer 3 there- 
fore our first petition, as the foundation of all the rest, must be, * Hallowed 
be thy name” Likemindeduess among Christians. is in order to our glorifying 
of God, 1. “ With one mind and one mouth.” It is desirable, that Christians 
should agree in everything, that so they may agree in this, to praise Gud 
together. It tends very much to the glory of God, who is one, and his name 
one, when itis so. It will not suffice that there be one mouth, but there must 
be one mind; for God looks at the heart. Nay, there will hard!y be one mouth 
where there is not one mind; and God will scarce be glorified where there is 
n tasweet conjunction of both. One mouth in confessing the truths of God, 
in praising the name of God; one mouth in common converse, not jarring, 
biting, and devour:'ng one another; one mouth in the solemn assembly ; oue 
speaking, but all joining. 2. As “the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” That 
is bis New ‘Testament style. God must be glorified as he has now revealed 
himself in the face of Jesus Christ ; according to the rules of the Gospel, and 
with an eye to Christ, in whom he is our Father. The unity of Christians 
glorifies God as “the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” because it is a kind 
of counterpart or representation of the oneness that is between the Father and 


xv. 16. The language throughout is strongly figurative. He 
represents himself as a sacrificing priest offering to God his sacrifice. 
The sacrifive consists of those who by his means believe in Christ. 
The sacrifice of the Christian is himself (chap. xii. 1) and those 
brought through him to offer themselves in like manner. 

xv. 17. “I have therefore whereof,” &c, : rather, “I have my glory 
ing, an exultation of my own; but not in myself, in Christ Jesus.” 
(Compare Phil. ii. 17.) 
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the Son. We are warranted so to speak of it, and with that in our eye to desire 
jt, and pray for it, and from Jno. xvii. 21, “ That they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and [ in thee.” A high expression of the honour and sweetness 
of the saints’ unity; and it follows, “ That the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me;” and so God may be glorified as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


7 Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ 
also received us to the glory of God. 8 Now I say 
that Jesus Christ was a minister of the circumcision 
for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made 
unto the fathers: 9 And that the Gentiles might 
glorify God for his mercy; as it is written, For this 
cause I will confess to thee among the Gentiles, and 
sing unto thy name. 10 And again he saith, Rejoice, 

e Gentiles, with his people. 11 And again, Praise 
the Lord, all ye Gentiles; and laud him, all: ye 
people. 12 And again, Hsaias saith, There shall be 
a root of Jesse, and he that shall rise to reign over 


the Gentiles; in him shall the Gentiles trust. 


The apostle here returns to his exhortation to Christians. What he says 
here, ver. 7, is to the same purpose with the former; but the repetition shews 
how much the apostle’s heart was upon it. Receive one another into your 
affection, into your communion, and into your common conversation, as there is 
occasion. He had exhorted the strong to receive the weak, ch. xiv. 1; here 
“Receive ye one another,” for sometimes the prejudices of the weak Christian 
make him shy of the strong, as much as the pride of the strong Christian makes 
him shy of the weak, neither of which ought to be, Let there be a mutual 
embracing among Christians. Those that have received Christ by faith must 
receive all Christians by brotherly love; though poor in the world, though per- 
secuted and despised, though it may be matter of reproach and danger to you 
to receive them, though in the less weighty matters of the law they are of 
different apprehensions, though they may have been occasion for private piques, 

et, laying aside these and the like considerations, “receive ye one another.” 

ow the reason why Christians must receive one another is taken, as before, 
from the condescending love of Christ to us; “as Christ also received us to 
the glory of God.” Can there be a more cogent argument? Hath Christ been 
so kind to us, and shall we be unkind to those that are his? Was he so for- 
ward to entertain us, and shall we be backward to entertain our brethren? 
Christ has received us into the nearest and dearest relations to himself; hath 
received us into his fold, into his family, into the adoption of sons, inuwo a 
covenant of friendship, yea, into a marriage covenant with himself; hath re- 
ceived us, though we were strangers and enemies, and had played the prodigal, 
into fellowship and communion witk himself. ‘Those words, ‘“‘to the glory of 
God,” may refer both to Christ’s receiving us, which is our pattern, and to our 
receiving one another, which is our practice according to that pattern. 

First. Christ hath received us to the glory of God. The end of our reception 
by Christ is, that we might glorify God in this world, and be glorified with him 
in that to come. It was the glory of God, and our glory in the enjoyment of 
God, that Christ had in his eye when he condescended to receive us. We are 
called to an eternal glory by Christ Jesus, Jno. xvii. 24. See to what he re- 
ceived us,—to a happiness transcending all comprehension; see for what he 
received us,—for his father’s glory: he had that in his eye in all the instances of 
his favour to us. 

Secondly. We must receive one another to the glory of God. That must be 
our great end in all our actions, that God may be glorified; and nothing dotha 
more conduce to that than the mutual love and kindness of those that profess 
religion: compare ver. 6, “That ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
God.” That which was a bone of contention among them was a different 
apprehension about meats and drinks, which took rise in distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles. Now, to prevent and make up this difference, he shews 
how Jesus Christ hath received both Jews and Gentiles; in him they are both 
one, “ one new man,” /’ph. ii. 14—16. Now itis a rule, Que conveniunt in aliquo 
tertio inter se conveniunt,— Things which agree with a third thing agree with 
one another.’ Those that agree in Christ, who is the Alpha and the Omeya, the 
first and the last, and the great centre of unity, may well afford to agree ainong 
themselves. ‘This coalescence of tne Jews and Gentiles in Christ and Christi- 
anity, was a thing that filled and attected Paul so much, that he could not men- 
tion it without some enlargement and illustration. 

1. He received the Jews, ver. 8. Let not any think hardly or scornfully 
therefore of those that were originally Jews, and still through weakness retain 
some savour of their old Judaism; for, 

ist. Jesus Christ was “a minister of the circumcision.” That he was a 
minister, dictxovos, a servant,’ speaks his great and exemplary condescension, 
and puts an honour upon the ministry; but that he was a minister of the 
circumcision, was himself circumcised, and made under the law, and did in his 
own person preach the Gospel to the Jews, who were of the circumcision,— 
this makes the nation of the Jews more considerable than otherwise they ap- 
pear to be. Christ conversed with the Jews, blessed them, looked upon himself 
as primarily sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, laid hold of the seed 
ef Abraham, (Zeb. ii. 16, margin,) and by them, as it were, catched at the whole 
body of mankind. Christ’s personal ministry was appropriated to them, though 
the apostles had their commission enlarged. 

¢gnd. He was so for “the truth of God.” That which he preached to them 
was the truth, for he came into the world to bear witness to the truth, 
Jno. xviii. 37; and he is himself the truth, Jno. xiv. 6. Or, for “the truth of 
God,” that is, to make good the promises given to the patriarchs, concerning the 
special merey God had in store for their seed. It was not for the merit of the 
Jews, but for “the truth of God,” that they were thus distinguished. that God 
might approve himself true to this word which he had spoken; “‘T'o confirm 
the promises made unto the fathers.” The best confirmation of promises is the 
performance of them. It was promised that_in the seed of Abraham all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed; that Shiloh should come from betweer 
the feet of Judah; that out of Israel should proceed he that should have the 
dominion ; that out of Zion should go forth the law; and many the like. ‘here 
were many intermediate providences which seemed to weaken those promises, 
peneeces which threatened the fatal decay of that people. But when 

lessiah the prince appeared in the fulness of time, as ‘“‘a minister of the cir- 
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cumcision,” all these promises were confirmed, and the truth of them was made 
to appear ; for in Christ all the promises of God, both those of the Old Testa- 
ment and those of the New, are Yea, and in him Amen. Understanding by “the 
promises made unto the fathers,” the whole covenant of grace, darkly adminis- 
tered under the Old Testament, and brought to a clearer light now under the 
Gospel, it was Christ's great errand to confirm that covenant, Dan. ix. 27. He 
confirmed it by shedding the blood of the covenant. 
2. He received the Gentiles likewise. ‘This he shews, ver. 9—12. 
Ist. Observe Christ’s tavour to the Gentiles, in taking them in to praise 
God, the work of the church on earth, and the wages of that in heaven. One 
design of Christ was, that the Gentiles likewise might be converted that they 
might be one with the Jews in Christ’s mystical body,—a good reasor. why they 
should not think the worse of any Christian for his having been formeriy a 
Gentile, for Christ hath received him. He invites the Gentiles, and welcomes 
them. Now observe how their conversion is here expressed, “That the 
Gentiles might glorify God for his mercy,” a periphrasis of conversion. First. 
They shall have matter for praise, even the mercy of God. Considering the 
miserable and deplorable condition that the Gentile world was in, the receiving 
of them appears more an act of mercy than the receiving of the Jews. They 
that were Lo-ammi, ‘not a people,’ were Lo-ruhamah, ‘not obtaining mercy,’ 
Hos. i. 6,9; ii. 23. The greatest merey of God to any people is the receiving 
of them into covenant with himself; and it is good to take notice of God's 
mercy in receiving us. Secondly. They shall have a heart for praise; they shall 
“glorify God for his merey.”  Unconverted sinners do nothing to glorify God; 
but converting grace works in the soul a disposition to speak and do all to the 
lory of God. God intended to reap a harvest of glory from the Gentiles, who 
Pal been so long turning his glory into shame. 
2nd. The fulfilling of the Scriptures in this. The favour of God to the 
Gentiles was not only mercy, but truth; though there were not promises 
directly given to them, as to the fathers of the Jews, yet there were many 
prophecies concerning them, which related to the calling of them, and the 
embodying of them in the church. Some of which he mentions, because it was 
a thing that the Jews were hardly persuaded to believe. Thus, by referring 
them to the Old Testament, he labours to qualify their dislike of the Gentiles, 
and so to reconcile the parties at variance. First. It was foretold that the 
Gentiles should have the Gospel preached to them. “I will confess to thee 
among the Gentiles,” ver. 9; that is, thy name shall be known, and owned in 
the Gentile world; there shall Gospel grace and love be celebrated. This is 
quoted from Ps. xviii. 49, “1 will give thanks unto thee, O Lord, among the 
heathen.” A thankful explication, and commemoration of the name of God, 
is an excellent means of drawing others to know and praise God. Christ in 
and by his apostles and ministers, whom he sent to disciple all nations, did 
confess to God among the Gentiles. ‘The exaltation of Christ, as well as the 
conversion of sinners, is set forth by the praising of God; Christ’s declaring 
God's name to his brethren is called his praising of God in the midst of the 
congregation, Ps. xxii. 22. Taking these words as spoken by David, they were 
spoken when he was old and dying, and he was not likely to confess to God 
among the Gentiles. But when David’s psalms are read and sung among the 
Gentiles, to the praise and glory of God, it may be said, that David is confessing 
to God among the Gentiles, and singing to his name. He that was the sweet 
psalmist of Israel is now the sweet psalmist of the Gentiles. Converting grace 
makes people greatly in love with David's psalms; taking them as spoken by 
Christ the Son of David, it may be understood of his spiritual indwelling by 
faith in the hearts of all the praising saints. If any confess to God among the 
Gentiles, and sing to his name, it is not they, but Christ and his grace in them. 
“T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me;” so, I praise, yet not 1, but Christ in 
me. Secondly. That the Gentiles should rejoice with his people, ver. 10. This 
is quoted from that song of Moses, Deu. xxxii. 43. Observe That those who 
were incorporated among his people are said to rejoice with his people. No 
greater Joy can come to any people than the coming of the Gospel ptf them 
in power. ‘Those Jews that retain a prejudice against the Gentiles will by no 
means admit them to any of their joyful festivities; for, say they, a stranger 
intermeddleth not with the joy, Pr. xiv. 10. But, the partition wall being 
taken down, the Gentiles are welcome to rejoice with his people. Being 
brought into the church they share in its sufferings, are companions in patience 
and tribulation; to reeompense which they share in the joy. Z'hirdly. That 
they should praise God; ver. 11, “ Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles.” This is 
queted out of that short psalm, Ps. exvii. 1. Converting grace sets people a 
praising God, furnisheth with the richest matter for praise, and gives a heart 
to it. The Gentiles had been for many ages praising their idols of wood and 
stone, but now they are brought to praise the Lord; and this, David in spirit 
speaks of. In calling upon all the nations to praise the Lord, it is intimated, that 
they shall have the knowledge of him. F urthly. That they should believe in 
Christ, ver. 12, quoted from Jsa. xi. 10; where observe, Ist. The revelationof 
Christ as the Gentiles’ king. He is here called the “ Root of Jesse;” that ia 
such a branch from the family of David as is the very life and strength of the 
family: compare Jsa. xi. 1. Christ was David’s Lord, and yet withal he was 
the son of David, Mat. xxii. 45, for he was the “root and ofispring of David,” 
Rev. xxii. 16. Christ, as God, was David’s root; Christ, as man, was David's 
offspring. © And he that shall rise to reign over the Gentiles.” This explains 
the figurative expression of the prophet, “he shall stand for an ensign of the 
people.” When Christ rose from the dead, when he ascended on high, it was to 
reign over the Gentiles. 2nd. The recourse of the Gentiles to him; “In him 
shall the Gentiles trust.” Faith is the soul’s confidence in Christ, and depend- 
ence on him. The prophet hath it, “’l'o him shall the Gentiles seek.” The 
method of faith is, first, to seek unto Christ, as to one proposed to us for a 
Saviour; and, finding him able and willing to save, then to trust in him: they 
that know him will trust in him. Or, this seeking to him is the effect of a 
trust in him; seeking him by prayer, and pursuant endeavours. We shall never 
seek to Christ till we trust in him. ‘l'rust is the mother, diligence in the use’ 
of means the daughter. Jews and Gentiles being thus united in Christ’s love, 
why should they not be united in one another's love? 


13 Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and 
peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. 


Here is another prayer directed to God, as the God of hope; and it is, as the 
former, ver. 5, 6, for spiritual blessings. Those are the best lessings, and to be 
first and chiefly prayed for. v 

First. Observe how he addresseth himself to God, as “the God of hope.” 
It is good in prayer to fasten upon those names, titles, and attributes of God, 
which are most suitable to the errand we come upon, and will best serve to 
encourage our faith concerning it; every word in the prayer should be a plea, 
‘Thus should the cause be skilfully ordered, and the mouth filled with argu- 
I God is “the God of hope.” He is the foundation on which our hope 
is built, and he is the builder that doth himself raise it; he is both the cbject 
of our hope and the author of it. That hope is but fancy, and will deceive u , 


xv. 19. * Round about unto Illyricum:” “round about” is to be 
united with Jerusalem ; Jerusalem and the neighbourhood, the 
eastern limit of St. Paul’s preaching; Ilyricum the western limit. 
There is no record of his having preached in Dlyricum, though 
Acts xx. 1, 2 makes a visit there possible; but the language 
here does not necessarily imply that he actually preached in Illyri- 
cum, but that he went preaching as far as, i.e., up to the borders of 
Iyriczm. 
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xv. 22. “ For which cause :” .¢., through my exertions in preach- 
ing the Gospel. ‘“ Hindered:” the word may suggest the idea of an 
enemy impeding by trench or barricade the advance of an army. 

xv. 23. “In these parts:” “having no more occupation here.” 
The word rendered “ parts” is that from which our word “clime” is 
derived. It occurs only in three of St..Paul’s epistles—here, 2 Cori 
xi. 10, Gal. i. 21, Sie 

xv. 24, “ Spain:” this proposed visit was not accomplished before 
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which is not fastened upon God as the goodness hoped for, and the truth hoped 
in, and which is not of his working in us. We have both together, Ps. cxix. 49, 
“Thy word,” (there is God the object,) “on which thou hast caused me to hope;” 
shere is God the author of our hope, | Pet. i. 4. 

Secondly. What he asketh of God; not for himself, but for them. 

1. That they inight be filled “ with all joy and peace in believing.” Joy and 
pence are two of those things in which the kingdom of God consists, ch. xiv. 17. 

oy in God, peace of conscience, both arising from a setise of our justification : 
see ch. vy. 1,2. Joy and peace in our own bosoms would promote a cheerful 
unity and unanimity with our brethren. Observe, Ist. How desirable this joy 
and peace is; it is filling. Carnal joy putts up the soul, but cannot fill it; 
therefore in laughter the heart is sad. ‘True, heavenly, spiritual joy is filling 
to the soul; it hath a satisfaction in it answerable to the soul’s vast and just 
desires. Thus doth God satiate and replenish the weary soul. Nothing more 
than this joy, only more of it, even the perfection of it in glory, is the desire 
of the soul that hath it, Ps. iv. 6,73; xxxvi. 8; lxiii. 5; xv. 4. 2nd. How it is 
attainable. First. By prayer, We must go to God for it; he will for this be 
inquired of. Prayer fetcheth in spiritual joy and peace. Secondly. By believing. 
That is the means to be used. It is vain, and flashy, and transient joy, that is 
the product of fancy; true, substantial joy is the fruit of faith. “ Believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable,” 1 Pet. i. 8. It is owing to the weakness of our 
faith that we are so much wanting in joy and peace. Only believe; believe 
the goodness of Christ, the love of Christ, the promises of the covenant, and 
the Joys and glories of heaven; let faith be the substance and evidence of these 
things, and the result must needs be joy and peace. Observe, it is “all joy and 
peace ;” all sorts of true joy and peace. When we come to Ged by prayer, we 
must enlarge our desires; we are not straitened in him, why should we be 
ota eh Pak in ourselves? Ask for all joy; open thy mouth wide and he will 

it. 

2. That they might “abound in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost ;” 
the joy and peace of believers ariseth chiefly from their hopes. What is laid 
out upon them is but little, compared with what is laid up for them; therefore, 
the more hope they have, the more joy and peace they have. We do then 
abound in hope when we hope for great things from God, and are eroatly 
established and confirmed in these hopes. Christians should desire and labour 
after an abundance of hope, such a hope as will not make ashamed. This is 
“through the power of the Holy Ghost ;” the same almighty power that works 
grace begets and strengthens this hope. Our own power will never reach it ; 
and, therefore, where this hope is, and is abounding, the blessed Spirit must 
have all the glory. 


14 And I myself also am persuaded of you, my 
brethren, that ye also are full of goodness, filled with 
all knowledge, able also to admonish one another. 
15 Nevertheless, brethren, I have written the more 
boldly unto you in some sort, as putting you in mind, 
because of the grace that is given to me of God, 
16 That I should be the minister of Jesus Christ to 
the Gentiles, ministering the gospel of God, that the 
offering up of the Gentiles might be acceptable, being 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost. 


Here, First. He commends these Christians with the highest characters 
that could be. He began his epistle with their praises, ch. i. 8,“ Your faith is 
spoken of throughout the world,” thereby to make way for his discourse ; and 
now he concludes with the like commendation, because sometimes he had 
reproved them sharply, to qualify them, and to part friends. This he doth like 
an orator; it was not a piece of idle flattery and compliment, but a due acknow- 
ledgment of their worth, and of the grace of God in them. We must be forward 
to observe and commend tliat in others which is excellent and praiseworthy; it 
is part of the present recompence of virtue and usefulness, and will be of use 
to quicken others to a holy emulation. It was a great credit to the Romans to 
be commended by Paul, a man of so great judgment and integrity, too skilful 
to be deceived, and too honest to flatter. Paul had no Sarre acquaintance 
with these Christians, and yet he saith he was persuaded of their excellences, 
though he knew it only by hearsay. As we must not on the one hand be so 
siasls as to believe every word, so on the other hand, we must not be so wilful 
as to believe nothing, but especially we must be forward to believe good con- 
cerning others; in that case charity hopeth all things, and believeth all things, 
and (if the probabilities be any thing strong, as here they were,) is persuaded. 
It is safer to err on that hand. 

[From this yerse we may learn ] ; di 
tion, admonition, or advice, it should be in a kind, conciliating manner; not 
with harshness, or with the severity of authority. Even an apostle did not 
assume harshness or severity in his instructions. 2. There is no impropriety in 
speaking of the good qualities of Christians in their presence; or even of com- 
mending and praising them when they deserve it. The apostle Paul was as far 
as possible from always dwelling on the faults of Christians. When it was 
necessary to reprove them, he did it, but did it with tenderness and tears. When 
he could commend, he preferred it; and never hesitated to give them credit to 
the utmost extent to which it could be rendered. He did not flatter, but he 
told the truth; he did not commend to excite ae and vanity, but to encourage 
and to prompt to still more active efforts. The minister who always censures 
and condemns, whose ministry is made up of complaints and lamentations, who 
never speaks of Christians but in a strain of fault-finding, is unlike the example 
of the Saviour and of Paul, and may expect little success in his work. Com- 
pare ch. i. 8; ver.19; 1 Cor. i. 5; 2 Cor. viii. 7; ix. 2; Phil. i. 3—7; Heb. vi. 9; 
2 Pet. i. 12.—B. 

Now observe what it was that he commended them for. 1. That they were 
“full of goodness ;” therefore, the more likely to take in good part what he had 
written, and to account it a k 


1, That when it is our duty to give instruc- 


indness, and not only so, but to comply with it, 
and to put it in practice ; especially that which relates to their union, and to the 
healing of their differences. A good understanding of one another, and a good 
will to one another, would soon put an end to strife. 2. “ Filled with all know- 
ledge ;” goodness and knowledge together! A very rare and an excellent con- 
junction; the head and the heart of the new man, All knowledge, all necessary 

nowledge, all the knowledge of those things which belong to their everlasting 
peace. 3. “Able to admonish one another ;” to this there is a farther gift 
requisite, even the gift of utterance. Those that have goodness and knowle ge 
should communicate what they have for the use and benefit of others; as if he 
had said, You that excel so much in good gifts may think you have no need of 
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any instructions of mine. It is a comfort to faithful ministers to see their 
work superseded by the gifts and graces of their people. How gladly wouta 
ministers leave off their admonishing work, if Reokta were able and willing to 
admonish one another! Woutd to God that all the Lord’s people were prophets. 
But that which is everybody’s work is nobody’s work ; roe therefore, 

Secondly. He clears himself from the suspicion of intermeddling needlessly 
with that which did not belong to him, ver. 15. Observe how lovingly he speaks 
to them ; “ My brethren,” ver. 14; and again, “ Brethren,” ver. 15. He had him- 
self, and taught others, the art of Shatner he calls them all his brethren, 
to teach them brotherly love one to another. Probably he wrote the more 
courteously to them, because, being Itoman citizens, living near the court, they 
were more genteel, and made a better figure; and therefore, Paul, who became 
all things to all men, was willing by the respectfulness of his style to please 
them for their good. He acknowledgeth he had written “boldly in some sort ;” 
ToNunpoTepoy aro wépovs, in a manner that looked like boldness and presumption, 
and for which some might perhaps charge him with taking too much upon him. 
But then consider, 

1. He did it only as their remembrancer; “as putting you in mind.” Such 
humble thoughts had Paul of himself, though he excelled in knowledge, that he 
would not pretend to tell them that which they did not know before; but only 
to mind them of that in which they had formerly been by others instructed: 
so Peter, 2 Pet. i. 123; iii. 1. People commonly excuse themselves from the 
hearing of the word, that the minister can tell them nothing but what they 
knew before. If it be so, yet have they not need to know it better, and to be put 
in mind of it? 

2. He did it as the apostle of the Gentiles; it was in pursuance of his office. 
“Because of the grace” (that is, the pressleahip, ch. i. 13,) “given to me of 
God;” namely, to “be the minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles,” ver. 16. 
Paul reckoned it a great favour and an honour that God had put upon him, in 
putting him into that office, ch. i. 13. Now, because of this grace given to him, 

e thus laid out himself among the Gentiles, that he might not receive that 
grace of Godin vain. Christ received that he might give, so did Paul; so have 
we talents which must not be buried. Places aidiofiiocs must be filled up with 
duty ; it is good for ministers to be often remembering the grace that is given 
them of God. Minister verbi es, hoc age,—‘ You are a minister of the word, 
give yourself wholly to it,’ was Mr. Perkins’ motto. Paul was a minister. 
Observe here, list. Whose minister he was; “the minister of Jesus Christ,” 
1 Cor. iv.1. He is our Master ; his we are, and him we serve. 2nd. ‘lo whom; 
to the Gentiles. So God had appointed him, Acts xxii. 21; so Peter and he had 
agreed, Gal. ii. 7—9. These Romans were Gentiles; Now, saith he, I do not 
thrust myself upon you, or seek any lordship over you; 1 am appointed to it. 
If you think I am rude and bold, my commission is my warrant, and must bear 
me out. 3rd. What he ministered; “the Gospel of God,’ iepoupyovvta 76 
evayyédov, ‘ministering as about holy things,’ so the word signifies ; executing 
the office of a Christian priest, more spiritual, and therefore more excellent 
than the Leyitical priesthood. 4th. For what end; “That the offering up” (or 
sacrificing) “of the Gentiles might be acceptable;” that is, that God may have 
the glory which would redound to his name by the conversion of the Gentiles. 
Paul laid out himself thus to bring about something that might be acceptable 
to God. Observe how the conversion of the Gentiles is expressed; it is the 
“offering up of the Gentiles,” it is mpocpopa tay vm, ‘the oblation of the 
Gentiles.’ ts which the Gentiles are looked upon either, First. As the priests 
offering the oblation of prayer and praise, and other acts of religion. Long had 
the Jews been the holy nation, the kingdom of priests; but now the Gentiles 
are become priests unto God, Rev. y. 10; by their conversion to the Christian 
faith consecrated to the service of God, that the Scripture might be fulfilled; 
Mal. i. 11, “ In every place incense shall be offered, and a pure offering.” The 
converted Gentiles are said to be “made nigh,” H’ph. ii. 13; the periphrasis of 
priests. Or, Secondly, The Gentiles are themselves the sacrifice offered up to 
God, by Paul, in the name of Christ; a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
ch. xii. 1. A sanctified soul is offered up to God, in the flames of love, upon 
Christ the altar. Paul gathered in souls Aas reaching, not to keep them to 
himself, but to offer them up to God. “ Behold I, and the children that God 
hath given me.” And it is an acceptable offering ; “being sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost.” Paul preached to them, and dealt with them, but that which 
made them sacrifices to God was their sanctification; and that was not his 
work, but the work of the Holy Ghost. None are acceptably offered to 
God, but those that are sanctified; unholy things can never be pleasing to 
the holy God. 

{In this beautiful passage we see the nature of the only priesthood which 
belongs to the Christian ministry. It is not their office to make atonement for 
sin, or to offer a propitiatory sacrifice to God, but by the preaching of the 
Gospel to bring men, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, to offer themselves as 
a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God.—H.] 


17 I have therefore whereof I may glory through 
Jesus Christ in those things which pertain to God. 
18 For I will not dare to speak of any of those 
things which Christ hath not wrought by me, to 
make the Gentiles obedient, by word and deed, 19 
Through mighty signs and wonders, by the power of 
the Spirit of God; so that from Jerusalem, and 
round about unto Illyricum, I have fully preached 
the gospel of Christ. 20 Yea, so have I strived to 
preach the gospel, not where Christ was named, lest 
[ should build upon another man’s foundation: 21 
But as it is written, To whom he was not spoken of, 
they shall see: and they that have not heard shall 


understand. 


The apostle here gives some account of himself and of his own affairs. 
Having mentioned his ministry and apostleship, he goes on farther to magnify 
his office in the efficacy of it; and to mention to the glory of God the great 
success of his ministry, and the wonderful things that God hath done by him; 
for encouragement to the Christian church at Rome, that they were not alone 
in the profession of Christianity, but, though compared with the multitude of 
their idolatrous neighbowrs, they were but a little tlock, yet up anddown the 


‘St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome. It is possible that it may 
have been made in the interval between his first and second imprison- 
ment. “I will come to you:” these words are not found in the best 
MSS. “To be brought on my way:” “to be started on my way.” 
A graphic account of such a scene is given in Acts xxi. 5. “ Filled 
with:” satisfied with. This being satisfied with their company could 
only be “somewhat,” i¢., in some degree. He did not anticipate 
that he would be able to stay with them as long as he would wish, 


47 


Vaughan notes this as “one of St. Paul’s delicate touches of tender- 
ness, implying that his stay with them, so far from wearying him, 
would but partially satisfy his longing after them.” 

xv. 25. “I go unto Jerusalem:” this is the journey mentioned in 
Acts xx. 3, 16, xxi. 15. The purpose of the journey is alluded to 
in Acts xxiv. 17. The liberality of the Macedonian Christians ig 
spoken of in 2 Cor, viii. 1—4, (Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 1—4.) 

xv. 26, “The poor saints;” “the poor among the saints.” 
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country there were many that were their companions in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ. It was likewise a great confirmation ot the truth 
of the Christian doctrine, that it had such strange success, and was so far 
propagated by such weak and unlikely means ; such multitudes captivated to 
the obedience of Christ by the foolishness of preaching. Therefore Paul gives 
them this account; which he makes the matter of his glorying, not vainglory, 
but holy, gracious glorying, which appears by the limitations ; it is ‘through 
Christ Jesus.” ‘bus doth he centre all his glorying in Christ; he teacheth us to 
do so, 1 Cor.i. 31. “ Not unto us,” Ps. exv, 5; and it is “ in those things which 
pertain to God.” ‘Ihe conversion of souls is one of those things that pertain to 
God, and therefore is the matter of Paul's glorying, not the things of the flesh. 
“ Whereof Lmay glory,” x ovv kavxnow ev Xpcotw 'Incou te mpos Ocov, I would rather 
read it thus, ‘Therefore I have a rejoicing in Christ Jesus,’ (it is the same word 
that is used 2 Cor. i. 12; Phil. iii. 3, where it is the character of the circum- 
cision that they rejoice, cavxenevor, in Christ Jesus,) ‘ concerning things of God;’ 
or those things that are offered to God, namely, the living sacrifices of the 
Gentiles, ver. 16. Paul would have them to rejoice with him in the extent and 
efficacy of his ministry ; of which he speaks not pay with the greatest deference 
possible to the power of Christ, and the effectual workirg of the Spirit as all 
in all, but with a protestation of the truth of what he said; ver. 18, “I will not 
dare to speak of any of those things which Christ hath not wrought by me.” 
He would not boast of things without his line, nor take the praise of another 
man’s work, as he might have done when he was writing to distant strangers, 
who perhaps could not contradict him; but, saith he, | dare not do it. A faith- 
ful man dares not lie, however he be tempted; dares be true, however he be 
terrified. Now in this account of himself, we may observe. 

First. His unwearied diligence and industry in his work. He was one that 
“Jaboured more abundantly than they all.” 

1. He preached in many places; “From Jerusalem,” whence the law went 
forth as a lamp that shineth, and “round about unto Llyricum,” many hundred 


ILLYRIA. 


miles distant from Jerusalem. We have in the book of the Acts an account 
of Paul’s travels. There we find him, after he was sent forth to preach to 
the Gentiles, Acts xiii., labouring in that blessed work in Seleucia, Cyprus, 
Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, ch. xiii. 14. Afterwards travelling through 
Syria and Cilicia, Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia, Troas; and thence called over to 
Macedonia, and so into Europe, ch. xv. 16. Then we find him very busy at | 
Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, and the parts adjacent. And 
those that know the extent and distance of these countries, will conclude Paul 
an active man, rejoicing as astrong man to run arace. Illyricum is the countr 

now called Sclavonia, bordering upon Hungary; some take it for the same with 
Bulgaria, others for the Lower Pannonia; however, it was a great way from 
Jerusalem. Now, it might be suspected, that if Paul undertook so much work 
surely he did it by the halves. No, saith he, “I have fully preached the Gospel 
of Christ;” gave them a full account of the truth and terms of the Gospel; 
shunned not to declare the whole counsel of God, Acts xx. 27; kept back 
nothing that was necessary for them to know. ‘ silled the Gospel,’ so the word 
is, wewAnpwkévar 70 evayyeov ; filled it as the net is filled with fishes in a large 
draught; or filled the Gospel, that is, filled them with the Gospel. Such a 
change doth the Gospel make, that when it comes in power to any place it fills 
the place. Other knowledge is airy, and leaves souls empty, but the knowledge 
of the Gospel is filling. 

2. He preached in places that had_ not heard the Gospel before, ver. 20, 21. 
He broke up fallow ground, laid the first stone in many places, and introduced 
Christianity there, where nothing had reigned for many ages but idolatry and 
witchcraft, and all sorts of diabolism. Paul broke the ice, and therefore must 
needs meet with the more difficulties and discouragements in his work. Those 
that preached in Juda, had upon this account a much easier task than Paul 
who was the apostle of the Gentiles; for they entered into the labours of 
others, Jno. iv. 38. Paul, being a hardy man, was called out to the hardest 
work; there were many instructors, but Paul was the great father; many that 
watered, but Paul was the great planter. Well, he was a bold man that made 
the first attack upon the palace of the strong man armed in the Gentile world; 
that first assaulted Satan’s interest there, and Paul was that man who venture 
the first onset in many places, and suffered greatly for it. He mentions this as a 
Proof of his apostleship; for the office of the apostles was especially to bring 
in those that were without, and to lay the foundations of the new Jerusalem : 
see Rev, xxi. 14. Not but that Paul preached in many places where others had 
been at work before him; but he principally and beat laid himself out for the 
Ff ‘od of those that sat in darkness. He was in care not to build upon another 
nian’s foundation, lest he should thereby disprove his apostleship, and give 


xv. 28. “Sealed to them:” secured to them this fruit—i.e., the 
fruit of the love and faith of the Gentiles. 
Be 29. “Of the Gospel:” these words are omitted by the best 
Ss. 
xvi. 1, “ Phebe” (Phoebe): described as a sister and also a servant ; 
iterally, a deaconess. The term is not necessarily an official one, but 
jt seems to be probable that St. Paul uses the word in an official 
eense in i Tim. iii. 11, Phebe is here called not a servant of Christ, 
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oceasion to those who sought occasion to reflect upon him. He quotes a 
scripture for this out of Jsa. lii. 15, “‘l'’o whom he was not spoken of, they 


| shall see.” ‘That which had not been told them, shall they see;” so the prophet 


hath it, much to the same purpose. This made the success of Paul's preaching 
the more remarkable. The transition from darkness to light is more sensible 
than the after-growth and inerease of that light; and, commonly, the greatest 
success of the Gospel is at its first coming to a place; afterwards people 
become sermon-proof. 

Secondly. The great and wonderful success that he had in this work. It 
was effectual “to make the Gentiles obedient.” The design of the Gospel is 
to bring people to be obedient; it is not only a truth to be believed, but a law 
to be obeyed. This Paul aimed at in all his travels, not his own wealth and 
honour,—if he had, he had sadly missed his aim,—but the conversion and salva- 
tion of souls. That his heart was upon, and for that he travailed in birth again. 
Now how was this great work wrought ? A 

1. Christ was the principal agent. He doth not say, Which 1 worked, but, 
Which Christ ‘‘ wrought by me,” ver. 18. Whatever good we do, it is not we, 
but Christ by us that doth it; the work is his, the strength is his; he is all in 
all, he worketh all our works, Phil ii. 13; Isa. xxvi. 12. Paul takes all occa- 
sions to own this, that the whole praise might be transmitted to Christ. 

2. Paul was a very active instrument. “ By word and deed,” that is, by his 
preaching, and by the miracles he wrought to confirm his doctrine, or his 

reaching and his living. ‘Those ministers are likely to win souls that preach 
both by word and deed, by their conversation shewing forth the power of the 
truths they preach. This is according to Christ’s example, who began both 
to do and teach, Actsi. 11. “Through mighty signs and wonders ;” év duvdpuer 
onueiwv, by the power or in the strength of signs and wonders. These made 
the prédching of the word so effectual, being the appointed means of conviction, 
and the Divine seal affixed to the Gospel charter, Mar. xvi. 17, 18. 

3. “The power of the Spirit of God” made this effectual, and crowned all 
with the desired success, ver. 19. Ist. The power of the Spirit in Paul, as in 
other the apostles, for the working of those miracles. Miracles were wrought 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, Acts i. 8; therefore reproaching the miracles 
is called the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. Or, 2nd. The power of the 
Spirit in the hearts of those to whom the word was preached, and who saw the 
miracles, making these means effectual to some and not to others. It is the 
Spirit’s operation that makes the difference. Paul himself, as great a preacher 
as he was, with all his mighty signs and wonders, could not make one soul 
obedient farther than the power of the Spirit of God accompanied his labours. 
It was the Spirit of the Lord of hosts that made those great mountains plain 
before this Zerubbabel. This is an encouragement to faithful ministers, who 
labour under the sense of great weakness and infirmity, that it is all one to 
the blessed Spirit to work by many or by_those that have no power. ‘The 
same Almighty Spirit that wrought with Paul often perfecteth strength in 
weakness, and ordains praise out of the mouth of babes and sucklings. ‘This 
success which he had ja preaching is that which he here rejoiceth in; for the 
converted nations were his joy and crown of rejoicing ; and he tells them of it, 
not only that they might rejoice with him, but that they might be the more 
ready to receive the truths which he had written to them, and to own him 
whom Christ had thus signally owned, 


22 For which cause also I have been much hin- 
dered from coming to you. 23 But now having no 
more place in these parts, and having a great desire 
these many years to come unto you; 24 When- 
soever I take my journey into Spain, I will come to 
you: for I trust to see you in my journey, and to be 
brought on my way thitherward by you, if first I be 
somewhat filled with your company. 25 But now 
I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints. 
26 For it hath pleased them of Macedonia and 
Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor 
saints which are at Jerusalem. 27 It hath pleased 
them verily ; and their debtors they are. For if the 
Gentiles have been made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their duty is also to minister unto them in 
carnal things. 28 When therefore I have performed 
this, and have sealed to them this fruit, I will come 
by you into Spain. 29 And I am sure that, when I 
come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ. . 

St. Paul here declares his purpose to come and see the Christians at Rome 
and upon this head his matter is but common and ordinary, appcinting a visit to 
his friends ; but the manner of his expression is gracious and savoury, and very 
instructive, and for our imitation. We should learn by it to speak of our com 
mon affairs in the language of Canaan; even our common discourse should haye 
an air of grace: by that it will appear what country we belong to. It should 
seem that Paul’s company was very much desired at Irvine: 
had as many friends and as many enemies as most men ever had; he 
through evil report and good fa No doubt they had heard much of him at 
Rome, and longed to see him. Should the apostle of the Gentiles be a stranger 
at Rome, the metropolis of the Gentile world? Why, as to this he excuseth it 
that he had not come yet; he promiseth to come shortly, and gives a good 
reason why he should not come now. 

irst. He excuseth it that he never came yet. Observe how careful Paul 


was to keep in with his friends, and to prevent and anticipate any exceptions 
against him; not as one that lorded it over God's heritage. . J si 


assed 


1. He assures them that he had a great desire to see them,—not to see Rome, 


though it was now in its greatest pomp and splendour, nor to see the emperor’s 
court, nor to converse with the philosophers and learned men that were then 


but of a particular church. This at least suggests a recognised 
position of usefulness at Cenchrea. Thename is properly Kenchree ; 
it was the port of Corinth, and, situated on the Saronic Gulf of the 
Agean, received the Eastern traffic. i 

xvi. 2. “ Succourer:” protectress, champion. The term “ would 
seem to indicate one who had stood forth as the patroness of the 
unprotected and despised.” “ Of myself also:” the ; 
to which the apostle alludes are not known. 


He was a man that | 


- 
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seid: 
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at Rome, though such conversation must needs be very desirable to so great a |) compared with our communion with Christ ; that, and that only, will completely 


scholar as Paul was,—but “to come unto 
despised saints in Rome, hated of the world, but loving God and beloved of him. 
These were the men that Paul was ambitious of an acquaintance with at Rome; 
they were the excellent ones in whom he delighted, Ps. xvi. 3. And he had 
a special desire to see them, because of the great character they had in all the 
churches for faith and holiness; they were men that excelled in virtue, and 
therefore Paul was so desirous to come tothem. This desire Paul had had for 
“many years,” and yet could never compass it. The providence of God wisely 
overrules the purposes and desires of men. God’s dearest servants are not 
always gratified in every thing that they have a mind to; and yet all that de- 
light in God have the desire of their heart fulfilled, Ps. xxxvii. 4, though all the 
desires in their heart be not humoured. 

2. He tells them that therefore he could not eome to them, because he had so 
much work cut out for him elsewhere. ‘ For which cause,” that is, because of 
his labours in other countries, thence it was that he was so much hindered. 
God had opened a wide door for him in other places, and so diverted him. 
Observe in this, Ist. The gracious proxidenee of God conversant in a special 
manner about his ministers, casting their lot, not according to their contrivance, 
but according to his own purpose. Paul was several times crossed in his inten- 
tions ; sometimes hindered by Satan, as 2 Thes. ii. 16, 17; sometimes forbidden 
by the Spirit, Acts xvi. 17; and here diverted by other work. Man purposeth 
but God disposeth, Pr. xvi. 9; xix. 21; Jer. x. 23. Ministers purpose, an 
their friends purpose concerning them, but God overrules both, and orders the 
journeys, removes, and settlements of his faithful ministers as he pleaseth. 
The stars are in the Bebs hand of Christ, to shine where he sets them. ‘The 
Gospel doth not come by chance to any place, but by the will and counsel of 
God. 2nd. The gracious prudence of Paul in bestowing his time and pains there 
where there was most need. Had Paul consulted his own ease, wealth, and 
nonour, the greatness of the work would never have hindered him from seeing 
Rome, but would rather have driven him thither, where he might have had more 

referment, and taken less pains. But Paul sought the things of Christ more than 
his own things, and therefore would not leave his work of vents churches ; 
no, not for a time, to go see Rome. The Romans were whole, and needed not 
the physician so as other poor places that were sick and dying. While men 
and women were every day dropping into eternity, and their precious souls 
perishing for lack of vision, it was no time for Paul to trifle. There was now 
a gale of opportunity, the fields were white unto the harvest; such a season 
slipped might never be retrieved; the necessities of poor souls were pressing, 
and called aloud, and therefore Paul must be busy. It concerns us all to do that 
first which is most needful. True grace teacheth us to prefer that which is 
necessary before that which is unnecessary, Lu. x. 41, 42; and Christian pru- 
dence teacheth us to prefer that which is more necessary before that which is 
less so. This Paul mentions as a sufficient satisfying reason. We must not 
take it ill of our friends if they refer necessary work, which is pleasing to 
God, before unnecessary visits and compliments that may be pleasing to us. 
In this, as in other things, we must deny ourselves. 

Secondly. He promiseth to come and see them shortly, ver. 23, 24, 29. 
“Having no more place in these parts,” namely, in Greece, where he then 
was. The whole of that country being more or less leavened with the savour of 
the Gospel, churches being planted in the most considerable towns, and pastors 
settled to carry on the work which Paul had begun, he had little more to do 
there. He had driven the chariot of the Gospel to the sea coast; and, having 
thus conquered Greeee, he is ready to wish there was another Greece to conquer. 
Paul was one that went through with his work, and yet then did not think of 
taking his ease, but sets himself to contrive more work, to devise liberal things ; 
here was a workman that needed not be ashamed. Observe, 

1. How he forecasts his intended visit. 
way to Spain. It appears by this that Paul intended a journey into Spain, to 
plant Christianity there. The difficulty and peril of the work, the distance of 
the place, the danger of the voyage, the other good works,—though less need- 
ful, ie thinks,— which Paul might find to do in other places, did not quench 
the flame of his holy zeal for the propagating of the Gospel, which did even 
eat him up, and make him forget himself. But it is not certain whether ever he 
fulfilled this purpose, and went to Spain. Many of the best expositors think 
he did not, but was hindered in this as he was in others of his purposes. He 
did indeed come to Rome, but he was brought thither a prisoner, and there was 
detained two years, and whither he went after is uncertain ; but several of his 
epistles, which he wrote in rison, intimate his purpose to go eastward, and not 
towards Spain. However, Paul, “forasmuch as it was in thine heart” to bring 
the light of the Gospel into Spain, “thou didst well, in that it was in thine 
heart,” as God said to David, 2 Chr. vi. 8. The grace of God.oftentimes with 
favour accepts the sincere intention, when the providence of God in wisdom 

rohibits the execution; and do not we serve a good Master then? 2 Cor. viii. 12. 

ow in his way to Spain he purposed to come to them. Observe his prudence; 
it is wisdom for every one of us to order our affairs so as that we may do the 
most work in the least time. Observe how doubtfully he speaks, “I trust to 
see you;” not, Lam resolved I will, but, [hope I shall. We must purpose all 
our purposes, and make all our promises in like manner, with a submission to 
the Divine providence, not boasting ourselves of to-morrow, because we know 
not what a day may bring forth, Pr. xxvii. 1; Jas. iv. 13—15. 

2. What he expected in this intended visit. 1st. What he expected from 
them. He expected they would bring him on his way towards Spain. It was 
not a stately attendance, such as princes have, but a loving attendance, such as 
friends give, that Paul expected. Spain was then a province of the enipire, 
well known to the Romans, who had a great correspondence with it, and there- 
fore they might be helpful to Paul in his voyage thither; and it was not barely 
the accompanying of him part of the way, but their furthering him in his expe- 
dition, that he counted upon; not only out of their respect to Paul, but out of 
respect to the souls of those poor Spaniards that Paul was going to preach to. 
It is justly expected from all Christians, that they should lay out themselves 
for the promoting and furthering of every good work, especially that blessed 
work of the conversion of souls, which they should contrive to make as easy as 
may be to their ministers, and as successful as may be to poor souls. 2nd. 
What he expected in them; to “be somewhat filled with their company.” 
That which Paul desired was their company and conversation. The good 
company of the saints is very desirable and delightful. Paul was himself a 
man of great attainments in kuowledge and grace, taller by head and shoulders 
than other Christiaus in these things, and yet see how he pleased himself with 
the thoughts of good company; for, as iron sharpens iron, so doth a man the 
countenance of his friend. He intimates that he intended to make some stay 
with them, for he would be filled with their company, not just look at them 
and away; ‘and yet he thinks their converse so pleasant that he should never 
have enough of it: it is but somewhat filled ; he thought he should leave them 
with a desire of more of their company. Christian society, rightly managed and 
improved, is a_ heaven upon earth, a comfortable earnest of our gathering 
together unto Christ at the great day. Yet observe, it is but ‘ somewhat 
filled, a7rd peépovs, —‘in part.’ The satisfaction we have in communion with 
the saints in this world is but partial; we are but somewhat filled. It is partial, 


His project was to see them in his ' 
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satisfy, that will fll the soul. I[t is partial, compared with the communion we 
| ; 


hope to have with the saints in the other world. When we shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, with all the saints, and none but saints, 
and saints made perfect, we shail have enough of that society, and be quite 


filed with that company. 3rd. What he expected from God with them, ver. 29. 
He expected to come “in the fuluess of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” 
Observe, concerning what he expected from them he speaks doubtfully; 1 trust 
to be brought on my way and to be filled with your company. Paul had learnt 
not to be too confident of the best; these very men slipped from him afterwards, 
when he had occasion to use them, 2 Zjm. iv. 16,“ At my first answer no man 
stood with me;” none of the Christians at Rome. The Lord teach us to cease 
from man. But concerning what he expected from God he speaks confident ly? 
it was_uncertain whether he should come or no, but “I am sure when I do 
come, I shall come in the fulness,” &c. We cannot expect too little from man, 
nor too much from God. Now Paul expected that God would bring him to 
them, loaded with blessings, so that he should be the instrument of doing a deal 
of good among them, and fill them with the blessings of the Gospel: compare 
ch. i. 11, “ That I may impart unto you some spiritual gift” Note, First. ‘The 
blessing of the Gospel of Christ is the best and most desirable blessing. When 
Paul would raise their expectation of something great and good in his coming, 
he directs them to hope for the blessings of the Gospel, spiritual blessings, 
knowledge, and grace, and comfort. Secondly. There is then a happy meeting 
between people and ministers, when they are both under the fulness of the 
blessing. The blessing of the Gospel is the treasure, which we have in earthen 
vessels. When ministers are fully prenered to give out, and people fully pre- 
“pra to receive, this blessing, both are happy. Many have the Gospel that 
have not the blessing of the Gospel, and so they have it in vain. ‘lhe Gospel 
will not profit unless God bless it to us, and it is our duty to wait upon him for 
that blessing, and for the fulness of it. 

Thirdly. He gives them a good reason why he could not come and see them 
now ; because he had other business upon his hands which required his attend- 
ance, upon which he must first make a journey to Jerusalem, ver. 25—28. He 
gives a particular account of it, to shew that the excuse was real. He was 
going to Jerusalem as the messenger of the church's charity to the poor saints 
there. Observe what he saith, 

1. Concerning this charity itself. And he speaks of that upon this occasion 
probably to excite the Roman Christians to do the like, according to their 
ability. Examples are moving, and Paul was very ingenious at begging, not 
for himself, but for others. Observe, Ist. For whom it was intended. “For 
the poor saints which are at Jerusalem,” ver. 26. It is no strange thing for 
saints to be poor. Those whom God favours many times the world frowns 
upon ; therefore riches are not the best things, nor poverty acurse. It seenis 
the saints at Jerusalem were poorer than other saints, either because the wealth 
of ie ia in general was now declining, as their utter ruin was hastening 
on, (and to be sure if any must be kept poor, the saints must,) or because 
the famine that was over all the world in the days of Claudius Caesar did in 
a special manner prevail in Judea, a dry country; and, God having called the 
poor of this world, the Christians smarted most by it. This was the occasion 
of that contribution mentioned Acts xi. 28—30. Or, because the saints at 
Jerusalem suffered most by persecution; for of all people the unbelieving Jews 
were most inveterate in their rage and malice against the Christians, wrath 
being come upon them to the uttermost, | T'hes. ii. 16. The Christian Hebrews 
are particularly noted to have their goods spoiled, Heb. x. 34, in consideration 
of which this contribution was made for them. ‘hough the saints at Jeru- 
salem were at a great distance from them, yet they thus extended their bounty 
and liberality to them; to teach us, as we have ability, and as there is occasion, 
to stretch out the hand of our charity to all that are of the household of faith, 
though in place distant from us. ‘Though in personal instances of poverty 
every church should take care to maintain their own poor,—tor such poor we 
have always with us,—yet sometimes, when more public instances of poverty 
are presented as objects of our charity, though a great way off from us, we 
must extend our bounty, as the sun his beams, and with the virtuous womar 
stretch out our hands to the poor, and reach forth our hands to the needy 
Pr. xxxi. 20. 2nd. By whom it was collected. By “them of Macedonia,” the chiet 
of whom were the Philippians, “and Achaia,” the chief of whom were the 
Corinthians, two flourishing churches, though yet in their infancy, newly con- 
verted to Christianity. And 1 wish the observation did not hold, that people 
are commonly more liberal at their first acquaintance with the Gospel than 
they are afterwards; that as well as otlter instances of the first love, and the 
love of the espousals, being apt to cool and decay after a while. It seems they 
of Macedonia and Achaia were rich and wealthy, while they at Jerusalem were 
poor and needy; Infinite Wisdom ordering it so that some should have what 
others want, and so this mutual dependence of Christians one upon another 
may be maintained. “It pleased them ;” this intimates how ready they were to 
it; they were not pressed or constrained to it, but they did it of their own 
accord. And how cheerful they were in it; they took a pleasure in doing good, 
and God loves a cheerful giver. ‘‘’lo make a certain contribution ;” Kowwvayv 
twa, a Communication, in token of the communion of saints and their fellow 
membership, as in the natural body one member communicates to the relief, 
and succour, and preservation of another, as there is occasion. Every thing 
that passeth between Christians should be a proof and instance of that common 
union which they have one with another in Jesus Christ. Time was when 
the saints at Jerusalem were on the giving hand, and very liberal they were. 
when they laid their estates at the apostles’ feet for charitable uses, and took 
special care that the Grecian widows should not be neglected in the daily 
ministration, Acts vi. 1. And now the providence of God had turned the scale, 
and made them necessitous, they found the Grecians kind to them, for the 
merciful shall obtain mercy. We'should therefore give a portion to seven, and 
also to eight, because we know not what evil may be on the earth which may 
make us glad to be beholden to others. 3rd. What reason there was for it; 
ver. 27, “And their debtors they are.” Alms are called “righteousness,” 
Ps. exit. 9. Being but stewards of what we have, wevwe it there where our 
great Master (by the calls of providence concurring with the precepts of the 
word) orders us to dispose of it; but here there was a special debt owing, the 
Gentiles were greatly beholden to the Jews, and were bound in gratitude to be 
very kindtothem. From the stock of Israel came Christ himself, according to 
the flesh, who is the Light to lighten the Gentiles; out of the same stock came 
the prophets and apostles and first preachers of the Gospel. The Jews, having 
had the lively oracles committed to them, were the Christians’ library keepers ; 
out of Zion went forth the law and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem; their 
political church state was dissolved, and they were cut off, that the Gentiles 
might be admitted in. Thus did the Gentiles partake of their spiritual things, 
and did receive the Gospel of salvation as it were at second-hand from the 
Jews; and therefore “their duty is,” they are bound in gratitude “to minister 
unto them in carnal things.” Itis the least they can do; Aectoupynoa, to minister 
as unto God in holy things, so the word signifies. A conscientious regard to 
God in works of charity and almsgiving, makes them an acceptable service and 
sacrifice to God, and fruit abounding to a good account. Paul mentions this 


xvi. 3. “ Priscilla and Aquila:” the form of the first name is here 
Prisca, as in 2 Tim. iv. 19, names familiar to us. They seem to have 
often changed their abode. Acts xviii. 2 places them at Corinth ; 
later in the same chapter (verses 18, 19—26) we find them at Ephesus, 
(Compare also 1 Cor. xvi. 19.) Here they are at Rome. In 2 Tim, 
iv. 19 they are at Ephesus again. 


» xvi. 4. “ Laid down their own necks :” it is uncertain where this 


took place—not improbably at Ephesus, (See Acts xix, 21—xx.) 


xvi. 5. “ Epenetus:” rather, “‘ Epenetus.” Read, “firstfruits of 
Asia,” not Achaia, Stephanas is called (1 Cor. xvi. 15) the first- 
fruits of Achaia. ; 

xvi. 6. “Mary:” Jowett notices that this is the only Jewish name 
in the list. “Labour on us:” some MSS. read “on you.” In eituer 
case the services are not known. 

xvi. 7. ‘My kinsmen:” probably, “my countrymen.” “ Fellow- 
prisoners :” the allusion is to some imprisonment of the apostle not 
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probably as the argument he had used with them to persuade them to it, and 
itis un argument of equal cogency to other Gentile churches, | ‘ 

2, Concerning Paul’s agency in this business. He could himself contribute 
nothing. Silver and gold he had none, but lived upon the kindness of his 
friends; yet he ministered unto the saints, ver. 25, by stirring up others 
receiving what was gathered, and transmitting It to Jerusalem. Many goo 
works of that kind stand at a stay for want of some one active person to lead 
in them, and to set the wheels agoing. Paul's labour in this work is not to be 
interpreted as any neglect of his preaching work, nor did Paul leave the word 
of God to serve tubles; for, besides that Paul had other business in this journey 
—to visit and confirm the churches, and took this by the bye, this was indeed 
a part of the trust committed to him, tn which he was concerned to approve 
himself faithful; Gal. ii. 10, ‘hey would that we should remember the poor. 
Paul was one that laid out himself to do good every way, like his Master, to the 
bodies as well as the souls of people. Ministering to the saints is goo work, 
and is not below the greatest apostles. This Paul had undertaken, and there- 
fore he resolves to go through with it before he fell upon other work; ver. 28, 
“When I have sealed to them this fruit.” He calls the alms fruit, for it is one 
of the fruits of righteousness; it sprung from a root of grace in the givers, and 
redounded to the benefit and comfort of the receivers. And his sealing of it 
intimates his great care about it, that what was given might be kept entire, and 
not embezzled, but disposed of according to the design of the givers. Paul 
was very solicitous to approve himself faithful in the management of this 
matter. An excellent pattern for ministers to write after, that the ministry 
may in nothing be blamed, 


30 Now I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord 
Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of the Spirit, 
that ye strive together with me in your prayers to 
God forme; 31 That I may be delivered from them 
that do not believe in Judea; and that my service 
which I have for Jerusalem may be accepted of the 
saints; 32 That I may come unto you with joy by 
the will of God, and may with you be refreshed. 33 
Now the God of peace de with you all. Amen. 


Here we have, i . 

First. St. Paul’s desire of a share in the prayers of the Romana for him, 
expressed very earnestly, ver. 30—32. Though Paul was a great apostle, yet 
he begged the prayers of the meanest Christians, not here only, but in several 
other of the epistles. He had prayed much for them, and this he desires as the 
return of his kindness. Interchanging of prayers is an excellent token of the 
interchanging of loves. Paul speaks like one that knew himself, and would 
hereby teach us how to value the effectual, fervent prayer of the righteous. 
llow careful should we be lest we do any thing to forfeit our interest in the 
love and prayers of God’s praying people! 

1. Observe why they must pray for him. He begs it with the greatest impor- 
tunity. He might suspect they would forget him in their prayers, because they 
had no personal acquaintance with him, and therefore he urgeth it so closely, 
aud begs it with the most affectionate obtestations, by all that is sacred and 
valuable. 1 beseech you,” Ist. “for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake.” He is my 
Master, Iam going about his work, and his glory is interested in the success 
of it. Lf you have any regard to Jesus Christ, and to his cause and kingdom, 
yray for me. You love Christ, and own Christ; for his sake then do me this 
kindness. 2nd. “ For the love of the Spirit.” Asa proof and instance of that 
love which the Spirit works in the hearts of believers one to another, pray for 
me; asa fruit of that communion which we have one with another by the Spirit, 
though we never saw one another. If ever you experienced the Spirit’s love 
to you, and would be found returning your love to the Spirit, be not wanting 
in this office of kindness. 

2. How they must pray for him. “That ye strive together.” Ist. That you 
strive in prayers. Those that would prevail in prayer must strive in prayer. 
We must put forth all that is within us in that duty; pray with fixedness, faith, 
and fervency ; wrestle with God, as Jacob did; pray in praying, as Elias did, 
Jas. v.17, and stir up ourselves to take hold on God, Jsa. lxiv. 7. And this not 
only when we are praying for ourselves, but when we are praying for our 
friends. True love to our brethren should make us as earnest for them as 
sense of our own need makes us for ourselves. 2nd. “That you strive together 
with me.” When he begged their prayers for him, he did not intend thereby 
to excuse his praying for himself; no, “Strive together with me,” who am 
wrestling with God daily, upon my own and my friends’ account. He would 
have them to ply the same oar. Paul and these Romans were distant in 
place, and like to be so, and yet they might join together in prayer. Those 
who are put far asunder by the disposal of God’s providence may yet meet 
together at the throne of his grace. Those who beg the prayers of others must 
not neglect to pray for themselves. 

3. What they must beg of God for him. He mentions particulars; for, in 
praying both for ourselves and for our friends, it is good to be particular. “ What 
wilt thou that I shall do for thee?” so saith Christ, when he holds out the 
golden sceptre. Though he knows our state and wants perfectly, he will know 
them from us. He recommends himself to their prayers with reference to three 
things: ist. His dangers which he was exposed to. ‘ That I may be delivered 
from them that do not believe in Judea.” ‘The unbelieving Jews were the most 
violent enemies Paul had, and most enraged against him, and some prospect 
he had of trouble from them in this journey ; and therefore they must pray that 
God would deliver him, We may, and must, pray against persecution. This 
prayer was answered in several remarkable deliverances of Paul, recorded 
Acts xxi.—xxiy. 2nd. His services. Pray “that my service which I have for 
Jerusalem may be accepted of the saints.” Wh* was there any danger that 
it would not be accepted? Can money be othe vise than acceptable to the 
poor? Yes, there was some ground of suspicion. this case; for Paul was the 
apostle of the Gentiles, and as the unbelieving Jews looked spitefully at him, 
which was their wickedness, so those that believed were shy of him upon that 
account, which was their weakness. He doth not say, Let them choose whether 
they will accept it or no, if they will not, it shall be better bestowed; but pray 
that it may be accepted. As God must be sought unto for the restraining of 
the ill-will of our enemies, so also for the preserving and increasing of the good- 
will of our friends; for God hath the hearts both of the one and of the other 
in his kands. 3rd. His journey to them. To engage their prayers for him, he 
interests them in his concerns; ver. 32, “ That I may come unto you with joy.” 
If his present qocrney to Jerusalem proved unsuecessful, his intended journey 
to Rome would be uncomfortable, If he should not do good, and prosper 
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in one visit, he thought he should have small joy of the next. ‘May come with 
Joy, by the will of God.” All our joy depends upon the will of God. The 
comisre of the creature is in every thing according to the disposal of the 

Jreator. 

Secondly. Here is another prayer of the apostle for them; ver. 33, “ Now the 
God of peace be with yon all. Amen.” The Lord of hosts, the God of battle, 
is the God of peace, the author and lover of peace. He describes God under 
this title here, because of the divisions among them, to recommend peace 
to them. If God be the God of peace, let us be men of peace. The Old 
Testament blessing was, “‘ Peace be with you;” now, “ The God of peace be 
with you.” They who have the fountain cannot want any of the streams, 
“With you all;” both weak and strong. To dispose them to a nearer union, 
he puts them all together in this prayer. Those who are united in the blessing 
of God should be united in affection one to another. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Paul is now concluding this long and éxcellent epistle, and he doth it with a great deal of 
affection. As in the main body of the epistle he appears to have been a very knowing 
man, so in these appurtenances of it he appears to have been a very loving man. So 
much knowledge, and so much love, is a very rare, but (where it is) a very excellent 
and amiable composition; for what is heaven but knowledge and love made perfect? 
It is observable how often Paul speaks as if he were concluding, and yet takes fresh 
hold again. One would have thought that solemn benediction which closed the fore- 
going chapter should have ended the epistle ; and yet here he begins again, and in this 
chapter he repeats the blessing, ver. 20, ‘‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you. Amen.” And yet he hath something more to say; nay, again he repeats the bless- 
ing, ver. 24, and yet hath not done,—an expression of his tender love. These repeated 
benedictions, which stand for valedictions, speak Paul loath to part. Now in this 
closing chapter we may observe, I. His recommendation of one friend to the Roman 
Christians, and his particular salutation of several among them, ver. 1—16. II. A 
caution to take heed of those who caused divisions, ver. 17—20. III. Salutations added 
from some who were with Paul, ver. 21—24, IV. He concludes with a solemn celebra- 


tion of the glory of God, ver. 25—27, 
COMMEND unto you 


iv, Phebe our sister, which is a 
(@, oy Servant of the church which 
; Vie3 is at Cenchrea: 2 That ye 

\\ . receive her in the Lord, as 
\\\\\8), becometh saints, and that ye 

(assist her in whatsoever busi- 
S), ness she hath need of you: 

for she hath been a succourer 
> of many, and of myself also. 

3 Greet Priscilla and Aquila my helpers in Christ 
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ROMAN GREETING.—BRITISH MUSEUM. . : 
Jesus: 4 Who have for my life laid down their 
own necks: unto whom not only I give thanks, but 
also all the churches of the Gentiles. 5 Likewise 
greet the church that is in their house. Salute my 
wellbeloved Epenetus, who is the firstfruits of Achaia 
unto Christ. 6 Greet Mary, who bestowed much 
labour on us. 7 Salute Andronicus and Junia, my 
kinsmen, and my fellowprisoners, who are of note 
among the apostles, who also were in Christ before 


mentioned in the Acts. ‘Of note among the apostles:” some under- 
stand this to mean, “highly thought of by the apostles.’ Others 
take it as applying the term “apostle” in an extended sense to 
Andronicus and Junia, and stating that they had distinguished them- 
selves among those sent to preach. It seems a mistake to restrict 
the title “apostle” to the Twelve. It is applied to Barnabas (Acts 
xiv. 4, 14; Gal. ii. 9). 

xvi, 11. “ Narcissus:” some have identified him with Narcissus 
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who was secretary to the Emperor Claudius. It is improbable, as 
this Narcissus died before this epistle was written. Still, the house- 
hold (the body of his slaves) may have remained together and been 
known as those belonging to Narcissus, husiets 
xvi. 13. “His mother and mine :” 4.¢., who has also been a mother — 
tome. “Rufus” has been identified, not without some plausibility, — 
with the Rufus mentioned in Mark xv. 21. The name, however, was 
a@ common one, foomel 
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me. 8 Greet Amplias my beloved in the Lord. 
9 Salute Urbane, our helper in Christ, and Stachys 
my beloved. 10 Salute Apelles approved in Christ. 
Salute them which are of Aristobulus’ household. 
11 Salute Herodion my kinsman. Greet them that 


be of the Aousehold of Narcissus, which are in the. 


Lord. 12 Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who 
labour in the Lord. Salute the beloved Persis, which 
laboured much in the Lord. 13 Salute Rufus chosen 
in the Lord, and his mother and mine. 14 Salute 
Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and 
the brethren which are with them. 15 Salute 
Philologus, and Julia, Nereus, and his sister, and 
Olympas, and all the saints which are with thei. 
16 Salute one another with an holy kiss. The 
churches of Christ salute you. 


Such remembrances as these are usual in letters between friends; and yet 
Paul, by the savouriness of his expression, sanctifies these common compli- 
ments. 

{It might at first sight appear strange, that in an inspired letter, which was 
to be preserved to the end of the world for the edification and instruction of 
the churches, there should be so much of it taken up with what many might 
consider as useless ceremony. But as the apostle was inspired by the Spirit 
of God in this, as well as in the highest matters, it is evident that we ought to 
look for instruction from this peculiarity of his writings. ‘This shews the value 
of inspiration ; for were these writings merely human we should not look for 
instruction from such things. It shews us that every attention that expresses 
and promotes love ought to be exhibited among Christians. The forms and 
courtesies of social life, that manifest respect, are to be employed by them, to 
shew their esteem and affection for one another.—R. H.] ; 

First. Here is the recommendation of a friend, by whom, as some think, this 
epistle was sent, one Phebe, ver. 1,2. It should seem that she was a person 
of quality and estate, who had business which called her to Rome, where she 
was a stranger; and therefore Paul recommends her to the acquaintance of the 
Christians there. An expression of his true friendship to her. Paul was as 
well skilled in the art of pat sa as most men. True religion, rightly received, 
never made any man uncivil. Courtesy and Christianity agree well together. 
It was not in compliment to her, but in sincerity, that, 

1. He gives a very good character of her. Ist. As asisterto Paul. “ Phebe 
our sister.” Not in nature, but in grace; not in affinity or consanguinity, but 
in pure Christianity His own sister in the faith of Christ; loving Paul, and 
beloved of him, with a pure, and chaste, and spiritual love, as a sister ; for there 
is neither male nor female, but all are one in Christ Jesus, Gal. iii. 28. Both 
Christ and his apostles had some of their best friends among the devout, ani 
upon that account honourable, women. 2nd. As a servant to the church 
at Cenchrea; dicékovov, a servant by office,a stated servant, not to preach the 
word, that was forbidden to women; but in acts of charity and hospitality. 
Some think she was one of the widows that ministered to the sick, and were 
taken into the church’s number, 1 Tim. v. 9. But those were old and poor, 
whereas Phebe seems to have been a persun of some account; and yet it was 
no disparagement to her to be a servant to the church. Probably they used to 
meet at her house, and she undertook the care of entertaining the ministers, 
especially strangers. Every one in their place should strive to serve the church, 
for therein they serve Christ, and it will turn to a good account another day. 
Cenchrea was a small seaport town adjoining to Corinth, about twelve fur- 
longs distant. Some think there was a church there distinct from that at 
Corinth; though, being so near, it is very probable that the church at Corinth 
is called the church at Cenchrea, because their place of ‘meeting might be 
there, because of the great opposition to them in the city, Acts Xviii. 12. As 
at Philippi, they met out of the city by the waterside, Acts xvi. 13. So the 
reformed church of Paris might be called the church at Charenton, where they 
formerly met out of the city. 3rd. As a succourer of many, and particularly 
of Paul, ver. 2. She relieved many that were in want and distress; a good 
copy for women to write after, that have ability. She was kind to those that 
needed kindness, intimated in her succouring of them; and her bounty was 
extensive, she was “a succourer of many.” bserve the gratitude of Paul in 
mentioning her particular kindness to him; “and of myself also.” Acknow- 
ledgment of favours is the least return we can make. It was much to her 
honour that Paul left this upon record; for wherever this epistle is read her 
kindness to Paul is told for a memorial of her. 

2. He recommends her to their care and kindness, as one worthy to be taken 
notice of with peeuliar respect. Ist. “ Receive her in the Lord.” Entertain 
her, bid her welcome. This pass under Paul’s hand could not but recommend 
her to any Christian church. “Receive her in the Lord;” that is, for the 
Lord’s sake, receive her as a servant and friend of Christ. As it becometh 
saints to receive, who love Christ, and therefore love all that are his for bis 
sake; or, as becometh saints to be received, with love and honour, and the 
tenderest affection. There may be occasion sometimes to improve our interest 
jn our friends, not only for ourselves, but for others also; interest being a price 
in the hand for doing good. 2nd. “ Assist her in whatsoever business she has 
need of you.” Whether she had business of trade, or law business at the court, 
is not material; however, being a woman, a stranger, a Christian, she had need 
of help, and Paul engageth them to be assistant to her, 1t becomes Christians 
to be helpful one to another in their affairs, especially to be helpful to strangers; 
for we are members one of another, and we know not what need of help we 
may have ourselves. Observe, Paul bespeaks help for one that had been so 
helpful to many. He that watereth skall be watered also himself. 

Secondly. Here are commendations to some particular friends among those 
to whom he wrote more than in any other of the epistles. ‘hough the care 
of all the churches came upon Paul daily, enough to distract an ordinary head 
yet he could retain the remembrance of so many; and his heart was so full 
of love and affection as to send salutations to each of them, with particular 
churacters of them, and expressions of love to them, and concern fur them. 


ROMANS XVI. 


| “Greet them,” salute them; it is the same word, do cacacbe, 
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Let them know 
that | remember them, and love them, and wish them well. There is something 
observable in divers of these salutations. 

1. Concerning Aquila and Priscilla, a famous couple, that Pau) had a special 
kindness for. ‘They were originally of Rome, but were banished thence by the 
edict of Claudius, Acts xviii. 2. At Corinth Paul became acquainted with them, 
wrought with them at the trade of tent-making. After sume time, when the 
edge of that edict was abated, they returned to Rome, and thither he now sends 
commendations to them. He culls them his “helpers in Christ Jesus;” by 
private instructions and converse furthering the success of Paul’s public 
preaching ; one instance whereof we have in their instructing of Apollos, 
Acts xviil. 26. Those are helpers to faithful ministers that lay out themselves 
in their families, and among their neighbours, to do good to souls. Nay, they 
did not only do much, but they ventured much for Paul; they have “for my 
life laid down their own necks.” They exposed themselves to secure Paul, 
hazarded their own lives for the preservation of his, considering how much 
better they might be spared than he. Paul was in a great deal of danger at 
Corinth, while he sojourned with them; but they sheltered him, though they 
thereby made themselves obnoxious to the enraged multitude, Acts xviil. 12, 17. 
It was a good while ago that they had done Paul this kindness; and yet he 
speaks as sensibly of it as if it had been but yesterday. “To whom,” saith he, 
“not only I give thanks, but also all the churches of the Gentiles;” who were 
all beholden to these good people for helping to save the life of him that was 
the apostle of the Gentiles. Paul mentions this to engage the Christians at 
Rome to be the more kind to Aquila and Priscilla. 

{We have here Aquila and Priscilla at Rome. St. Paul became acquainted 
with these persons in his first visit to Greece, Acts xviii. 2; they accompanied 
him to Ephesus, ver. 18, and were there when he wrote his first epistle to the 
Corinthians. After writing that epistle, Paul staid some little time at Ephesus, 
he was a considerable time in Macedonia, and three months in Greece, and, 
as this epistle to the Romans was written at the close of that second visit, 
a sufficient interval elapsed for the return of Aquila and Priscilla to Rome, 
so as to be there when the apostle wrote this greeting to them. Paley remarks 
how fully this statement shews that names and circumstances are su implicated 
with dates and places in writings like the present, that nothing but truth could 
preserve consistency.—R. 7. §. Com.] 

He sends greeting likewise to the church in their house, ver. 5. It seems, 
then, a church in a house is no such absurd thing as some make it to be. 
Perhaps there was a congregation of Christians that used to meet at their 
house at stated times; and then no doubt but it was like the house of Obed- 
Edom, blessed for the ark’s sake. Others think, the church was no more than 
a religious, pious, well-governed family, that kept up the worship of God. 
Religion, in the power of it reigning in a family, will turn a house into a church 
And doubtless it had a good influence upon this, that Priscilla, the goodwite 
of the family was so very eminent and forward in religion; so eminent, that she 
is often named first. A virtuous woman, that looks well to the ways of her 
household, may do much towards the advancement of religion in a family. 
When Priscilla and Aquila were at Ephesus, though but sojourners there, yet 
there alsu they had a church in their house, 1 Cur. xvi. 19. A truly godly man 
will be careful to take religion along with him wherever he goes. When 
Abraham removed his tent, he renewed his altar, Gen. xiii. 18. 

2. Concerning Epenetus, ver.5. He calls him his “ well-beloved.” Where 
the law of love is in the heart, the law of kindness will be in the tongue 
Endearing language should pass among Christians, to express love, and to 
engage love. So he calls Amplias “ beloved in the Lord,” with true Christian 
love for Christ’s sake; and Stachys his “ beloved.” A sign Paul had been in 
the third heaven, he was so much made up of love. Of Epenetus it is farther 
said that he was the “ firstfruits of Achaia unto Christ; ” uot only one of the 
most eminent believers in that country, but one of the first that was couverted 
to the faith of Christ; one that was offered up to God by Paul, as the first- 
fruits of his ministry there; an earnest of a great harvest, for in Corinth, the 
chief city of Achaia, God had much people, Acts xviii. 10. Special respect is 
to be paid to those that set out early, and come to work in the vineyard at the 
first hour, at the first call. The household of Stephanas is likewise said to be 
the firstfruits of Achaia, 1 Cor. xvi. 15. Perhaps Epenetus was one of that 
household; or, however, he was one of the first three; not the first alone, but 
one of the first fleece of Christians that the region of Achaia afforded. 

3. Concerning Mary, and some others who were laborious in that which is 

ood,—industrious Christians; ‘ Mary, who bestowed much labour on us.” 

‘rue love wever sticks at labour, but rather takes a pleasure in it; where 
there is much love there will be much labour. Some think this Mary had been 
at some of those places where Paul was, though now removed to Rome, and 
had personally ministered to him; others think Paul speaks of her labour as 
bestowed on him, because it was bestowed upon his friends and fellow- 
labourers, and he took what was done to them as done to himself. He saith 
of Tryphena and Tryphosa, two useful women in their places, that they 
“labour in the Lord,” ver. 12; and of the “beloved Persis,” another good 
woman, that she “ laboured much in the Lord,” more than others did. Among 
toe ae some are more useful than others; abounding more in the work 
of the Lora. 

4. Concerning Andronicus and Junia, ver. 7. Some take them for a man and 
his wife, and the original will well enough bear it; and, considering the name 
of the latter, that is more probable than that they should be two men, as others 
think, and brethren. Observe, Ist. They were Paul’s cousins, akin to him; 
so was Herodion, ver. 11. Religion doth not take away, but rectifies, sanctities, 
and improves our respect to our kindred; engaging us to lay out oursel es 
most for their good, and to rejoice in them the more when we find them 
related to Christ by faith. 2ud. They were his feliow-prisoners. Partner- 
ship in suffering sometimes doth much towards the union of souls, and the 
knitting of affections. We do not find in the story of the Acts any imprison- 
ment of Paul before the writing of this Epistle but that at Philippi, Acts xvi. 23. 
But Paul was “in prisons more frequent,” 2 Cor, xi. 23, in some of which it 
seems he met with his friends Andronicus and Junia; yoke-fellows, as in other 
things, so in suffering for Christ, and bearing his yoke. 3rd. They were “ of 
note among the apostles;” not so much because perhaps they were persons 
of estate and quality in the world, as vecause they were eminent for know- 
ledge, and gifts, and graces, which made them famous among the apostles, who 
were competent judges of those things, and were endued with a spirit. of 
discerning not only the sincerity, but the-eminency of Christians. 4th. Whien 
“also were in Christ before me; ” that is, were converted to the Christian faith. 
In time they had got the start of Paul, though he was converted the next year 
after Christ’s ascension. How ready was Paul to acknowledge in others any 
kind of precedency ! ' 

5. onaermud Aaoles, who is here said to be “approved in Christ,” ver. 10; 
a high character. He was one of known integrity and sincerity in his religion, 
one that had been tried; his friends and enemies had tried him, and he was as 
gold. He was of approved knowledge and judgment, approved courage and 
constancy; a man that one might trust, and repose a confidence in. . 

6. Concerning Aristobulus and Narcissus. Notice is taken of their houses 
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xvi. 18. “Good words and fair speeches:” “The distinction is 
that between good speaking and well speaking, between plausibility 
and flattery” (Vaughan). Who these were is not very clear, but 
they were probably similar to those pointed out in Phil. ii, 2, 18; 
1 Vim. vi. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 2). 

xvi. 20. “God of peace:” the description is appropriate. God is 
ealled the God of peace, since he can give the victory, bruising Satan 
under their feet. (Compare Gen, iii. 16 ) 


xvi. 21. “Timotheus:” see Notes on First Epistle to Timothy. 
“Lucius:” probably the same with Lucius, a Cyrenian, mentioned 
in Acts xiii. 1. ‘‘Jason:’’ perhaps the Jason of 'Thessalonica. (See 
Acts xvii. 5.) ‘Sosipater:” there is a Sopater of Berea mentioned in 
Acts xx. 4; some identify him with the one named here, 

xvi. 22. “Tertius, who wrote this epistle:” St, Paul usually 
employed an amanuensis, (See Gal. vi. 11.) \ 

xvi. 23. “‘Gaius:” mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 14, He was baptised by 
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hold, ver. 10,11. Those of their household which “are in the Lord.” as it is 
limited, ver. 11, that were Christians. How studious was Paul to leave none 
out of his salutations that he had any knowledge of, or acquaintance with! 
Aristobulus and Narcissus themselves, some think, were absent, or lately 
dead; others think they were unbelievers, and such as did not themselves 
embrace Christianity, 30 Pareus; and some think this Narcissus was the same 
with one of that name who is frequently mentioned in the life of Claudius, as 
a very rich man that had a great family, but very wicked and mischievous. It 
seems that there were some good servants or other retainers even in the 
fainily of a wicked man; a common case, 1 Tim, vi. 1; Compare ver. 2 The 
poor servant called, and chosen, and faithful, while the rich master was passed 
by, and left to perish in unbelief. “ Even so, Father, because it seemed good 
ag Dncentaa Rufus; ver. 13, “chosen in the Lord.” He was a choice 
Christian, whose gifts and graces did evidence that he was eternally chosen 
_n Christ Jesus. He was one of a thousand for integrity and holiness. “ And 
his mother and mine;” his mother by nature, and mine by Christian love and 
spiritual affection; as he calls Phebe his sister, and teacheth Timothy to treat 
the elder women as mothers, 1 Tim. v. 2. This good woman, upon some oc¢a- 
sion or other, had been as a mother to Paul, in caring for him, and comforting 
of him, and Paul here gratefully owns it, and calls her mother. 

3. Concerning the rest this is observable, that he salutes “the brethren 
which are with them,” ver. 14; and “the saints which are with them,” ver. 15; 
with them in family relations, with them in the bond of Christiaa communion. 

[Here a number of brethren are selected without distinction. This mark of 
brotherly.attention would gratify those whom the apostle here names, besides 
the brethren who were with them. ‘The Lord’s people are not equally dis- 
tinguished, but they are all brethren equally related to him who is the elder 
brother of his people. Some of them are eminent, and others are without 
peculiar distinction. They are all, however, worthy of love. A church is not 
to consist of the most eminent believers, but of believers, though some be of 
the lowest attainments. FS gpareh of Christ is a school in which their educa- 
tion is to be perfected.—. H. x 

It is the Sata property of saints to delight in being together; and Paul thus 
joins them together in his salutations to endear them one to another. Lest 
any should find themselves aggrieved, as if Paul had forgotten them, he con- 
cludes with the remembrance of the rest, as brethren and saints, though not 
named. In Christian congregations there should be lesser societies linked 
together in love and converse, and taking opportunities of being often together. 
Among all these to whom Paul sends greeting here is not a word of Peter, 
which gives oceasion to suspect that he was not bishop of Rome, as the Papists 
say he was; for, if he was, we cannot but suppose him resident; or, however, 
now could Paul write so long an epistle to the Christians there, and take no 
notice of him? . 

Thirdly. He concludes with the recommendation of them to the love and 
embraces one of another. “Salute one another with a holy kiss.” Mutual 
salutations, as they express love, so they increase and strengthen love, and 
endear Christians one to another; therefore Paul doth here encourage the 
use of them, and only directs that they be holy; a chaste kiss, in opposition 
to that which is wanton and lascivious; a sincere kiss, in opposition to that 
which is treacherous and dissembling, as Judas’s when he betrayed Christ 
witha kiss. He adds in the close a general salutation to them all in the name 
of the churches of Christ, ver. 16, “The churches of Christ salute you ;” that 
is the churches which I am with, and which I am used to visit personally, as 
knit together in the bonds of the common Christianity, desire me to testify 
their affection to you, and good wishes for you. This is one way of maintain- 
ing the communion of saints. ? 

{It does not follow, because a custom prevailed in the early churches, and 
received the sanction of the apostles, that we are obliged to follow it. These 
customs often arose out of local circumstances and previous habits, or were 
merely conventional modes of expressing certain feelings, and were never 
intended to be made universally obligatory. As it was common in the East, 
(and so is, to a great extent, at present, not only there, but on the continent 
of Europe,) to express affection and confidence by ‘“‘the kiss of peace,” Paul 
exhorts the Roman Christians to salute one another with a holy kiss; that is, 
to manifest their Christian love to each other according to the mode to which 
they were accustomed. The exercise and manifestation of the feeling, but not 
the mode of its expression, are obligatory on us.—H.] 


17 NowI beseech you, brethren, mark them which 
cause divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned; and avoid them. 18 For 
they that are such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but their own belly; and by good words and fair 
speeches deceive the hearts of the simple. 19 For 
your obedience is come abroad unto all men. I am 
glad therefore on your behalf: but yet I would have 
you wise unto that which is good, and simple con- 
cerning evil. 20 And the God of peace shall bruise 
Satan under your feet shortly. The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ de with you. Amen. 


The apostle having endeavoured by his endearing salutations to unite them 
together, it was not improper to subjoin a caution to take heed of those whose 
prineiplce and practices were destructive to Christian love. And we may 
observe, 

First. The caution itself, which is given in the most obliging manner that 
could be, “I beseech you, brethren.” He doth not will and command, as one 
that lorded it over God’s heritage, but for love’s sake beseeches. How earnest, 
how endearing are Paul’s exhortations! He teaches them, 

1. To see their danger; “ Mark them which cause divisions and offences.” 
Our Master had himself foretold that divisions and offences would come; but 
had entailed a woe on those by whom they come, Mat. xviii. 7, and against 
such we are here cautioned. Those who burthen the church with dividing and 
offending impositions, who uphold and enforce those impositions, who intro- 
duce and propagate dividing and offending notions, which are erroneous or 
justly suspected; who out of pride, ambition, affectation of novelty, or the like, 
causelessly separate from their brethren, and by perverse disputes, censures, 
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and evil surmisings, alienate the affections of Christians one from another; 
these “cause divisions and offences contrary to,” or different from, (for that 
also is implied, it is wapa tiv diduxiv,) “the doctrine which we have learned.” 
Whatever varies from the form of sound doctrine which we have in the Scrip= 
tures opens a door to division and offences. If truth be once deserted, unity 
and peace will not last long. Now, mark those that thus cause divisions, 
oxorewy, Observe them, the method they take, the end they drive at; there is 
need of a piercing, watchful eye to discern the danger we are in from such 
people; for commonly the pretences are plausible, when the projects are very 
pernicious. Do not look only at the “divisions and offences,” but run up 
those streams to the fountain, and mark those that cause them; and especiall 
that in them which doth cause these divisions and offences; those lusts on eac 
side, ay: whence come these wars and fightings. A danger discovered is half 
prevented. ‘ 

2. To shun it, “and avoid them.” Shun all unnecessary communion and 
communication with them, lest you be leavened and infected by them. Do 
not strike in with any dividing interests, nor embrace any of those principles 
or practices which are destructive to Christian love and charity, or to the 
truth which is according to godliness, Their word will eat as doth a canker. 
Some think he doth especially warn them to take heed of the Judaizing 
teachers, who, under the covert of the Christian name, kept up the Mosaical 
ceremonies, and preached the necessity of them ; who were industrious in all 
places to draw disciples after them, and whom Paul in most of his epistles 
cautions the churches to take heed of. 

Secoudly. The reasons to enforce this caution. 

1. Because of the pernicious policy of these seducers, ver. 18. The worse 
they are the more need we have to watch against them. Now, observe his 
description of them in two things: Ist. The master they serve. “Not our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” though they call themselves Christians they do not serve 
Christ, do not aim at his glory, promote his interest, or do his will, whatever 
they pretend. How many are there who call Christ master and Lord that are 
far from serving him? But they serve “their own belly;” that is, their carnal, 
sensual, secular interests. It is some base lust or other that they are pleasing ; 
pride, ambition, covetousness, luxury, lasciviousness, these are the desigus 
which they are really carrying on: their “ God is their belly,” Pail. iii. 19. 
What a base master do they serve, and how unworthy to come in competition 
with Christ, that serve their own bellies; that make gain their godliness, and 
the gratifying of a sensitive appetite the very scope and business of their lives, 
to which all other purposes and designs must truckle and be made subservient. 
2nd. ‘The method they take to compass their design. “By good words and 
fair speeches they deceive the hearts of the simple.” Their words and speeches 
have a show of holiness and zeal tor God, (it is an easy thing to be godly from 
the teeth outward,) and a show of kindness and love to those into whom they 
instil their corrupt doctrines, speaking them fair when they intend them the 
greatest mischief. Thus by good words and fair speeches the serpent beguiled 
Eve. Observe, they corrupt their heads by deceiving their hearts; pervert 
their judgments by # sly insinuating of themselves into their affections. We 
have great need therefore to keep our hearts with all diligence, especially 
when seducing spirits are abroad. 

2. Because of the peril we are in through our proneness and aptness to be 
inveigled and ensnared by them; for “ your obedience is come abroad unto all 
men.” You are noted in all the churches for a willing, tractable, complying 
people; and, Ist. Therefore because it was so these seducing teachers would 
be the more apt to assault them. The devil and his agents have a particular 
spite at flourishing churches, and flourishing souls. The ship that is known 
to be richly laden is most expused to privateers; the adversary and enemy 
covets such a prey, therefore look to yourselves, 2 Jno. 8. The talse teachers 
hear that you are an obedient people, and therefore they will be likely to come 
among you, to see if you will be obedient tothem. It hath been the common 
policy of seducers to set upon those who are softened by convictions, and begin 
to inquire what they shall do, because such do most easily receive the impres 
sions of their opinions. Sad experience witnesseth how many who have begun 
to ask the way to Zion, with their faces thitherward, have fatally split upon 
this rock; which speaks it much the duty of ministers, with a double care, to 
feed the lambs of the flock, to lay a good foundation, and gently to lead those 
that are with young. 2nd. ‘hough it were so, yet they were in danger from 
these seducers. ‘This Paul suggests with a great deal of modesty and tender- 
ness; not as one suspicious of them, but as one solicitous for them, “ Your 
obedience is come abroad unto all men;” we grant that, and rejoice in it: 
“Tam glad therefore on your behalf.” Thus doth he insinuate their com- 
mendation, the better to make way for the caution. A holy jealousy of our 
friends may very well cousist with a holy joy in them. You think yourselves 
a very happy people, and so do I too; but for all that you must not be secure. 
“T would have you wise unto that which is good, and simple concerning evil.” 
You area willing, good-natured people, but you had best take heed ot being 
imposed upon by those seducers. A pliable temper is good when it is under 
good conduct, but otherwise it may be very ensnaring; and therefore he gives 
two general rules: First. To be “ wise unto that which is good ;” that 1s, to 
be skilful and intelligent in the truths and ways of God. Be wise to try the 
spirits, to prove all things, and then to hold fast that only which is good. 
There is need of a great deal of wisdom in our adherence to good truths, and 
good duties, and good people, lest in any of these we be imposed upon and 
deluded. “ Be ye therefore wise as serpents,” Mat. x. 16; wise to discern that 
which is really good from that which is counterfeit; wise to distinguish things 
that differ, to improve opportunities. While we are in the midst of so many 
deceivers we have great need of that wisdom of the prudent, which is to 
understand his way, Pr. xiv. 8. Secondly. 'lo be “simple concerning evil;” 
so wise as not to be deceived, and yet so simple as not to be deceivers. It is 
a holy simplicity not to be able to contrive, or palliate, or carry on any evil 
design ; axepaious, harmless, unmixed, inoffensive. “In malice be ye children,” 
1 Cor. xiv. 20. The wisdom of the serpent becomes Christians, but not the 
subtlety of the old serpent. We must withal be harmless as doves. That is 
a wisely simple man that knows not how tv do any thing against the truth. 
Now Paul was the more solicitous for the Roman church that that might keep 
its integrity, because it was su famous; it was a city upon a hill, and many eyes 
were upon the Christians there, so that an error prevailing there would be a 
bad precedent, and have an ill influence upon other churches; as indeed it 


hath since proved in fact, the great apostacy of the latter days taking its rise - 


from that capital city. The errors ot leading churches are leading errors, 
When tie bishop of Rome fell asa great star from heaven, Rev. viii, 10 “ his 
tail drew a third part of the stars” after him, Rev. xii. 4. 

3. Because of the promises uf God that we should have victory at last, which 
is given to quicken and encourage, not to supersede, our watchful cares and 
vigorous endeavours. It is a very sweet promise, ver. 20, “ ‘lhe God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under your feet.” Ist. The titles he gives to God; “The 
God of peace;” that is, the author and giver of all good. When we come to 


God for spiritual victories, we must not only eye him as the Lord of hosts, - 


whose all power is, but as the God of peace, a God at peace with us, speaking 
peace to us, working peace in us, creating peace for us. Victory comes trom 


«Of the whole church:” it is inferred that the Christians . 


St. Paul. | 
of Corinth met for worship in his house. ‘ Erastus, the chamberlain :” | 
better, treasurer of the city—i.e., Corinth. (Compare Acts xix. 22; 
2 Tim. iv. 20.) 

xvi. 25. “The mystery, which was kept secret:” or, “kept in ' 
silence.” : , | Rome. “Though your city be mistress of the world, though your 

Additwnal Notes.—Chap. i. 14. “ Debtor :” because of the obligation || emperors be worshipped as present deities, though you be elated by 
laid on him to preach the Gospel (1 Cor. ix. 16). “Greeks,” “ bar- | your pomps, and luxurics, and victories, yet 1 am not ashamed,” 
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barians :” 1.¢., to all Gentiles, whatever their race or capacity. He 
does not speak of his being debtor to Jews, though he yearned for 
their conversion (chap. ix. 1—3, x. 1); his obligation was toward 
Gentiles, not Jews (Gal. ii. 7). 

i. 16. “ Ashamed :” suggested by the idea of preaching at 
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God more as the God of peace than as the God of war; for in all our conflicts 
peace is the thing we must contend for. God, as the God of peace, will restrain 
and vanquish all those that cause divisions and offences, and so break and dis- 
turb the peace of the church. 2nd. The blessing he expects from God; a 
victory over Satan. If he mean primarily those faise doctrines and seducing 
spirits spoken of before, of which Satan was the prime founder and author, 
yet doubtless it comprehends all the other designs and devices of Satan against 
souls, to defile, disturb, and destroy them; all his attempts to keep us from the 
purity of heaven, the peace of heaven here, and the possession of heaven here- 
after. Satan, tempting and troubling, acting as a deceiver, and as a destroyer, 
the God of peace will bruise under our feet. He had cautioned them. before 
against simplicity; now, they being conscious of their own great weakness 
and folly, might think, How shall we wade and escape these snares that are 
laid for us? Will not these adversaries of our souls be at length too hard for 
us? No, saith he, fear not; though you cannot overcome in your own strength 
and wisdom, yet the God of peace will do it for you; and through him that 
loved us we shall be more than conquerors. First. The victory shall be com- 
plete. He “shall bruise Satan under your feet,” plainly alluding to the first 
promise of the Messiah, made in paradise, (ren. ili. 15, that the seed of the 
woman should break the serpent’s head; which is in the fulfilling every day, 
while the saints are enabled to resist and overcome the temptations of Satan ; 
and will be perfectly fulfilled when, in spite of all the powers of darkness, all 
that belong to the election of grace shall be brought triumphantly to glory. 
When Joshua had conquered the kings of Canaan, he called the captains of 
Israel to set their feet upon the necks of those kings, Jos. x. 24; so will 
Christ, our Joshua, enable all his faithful servants and soldiers to set their 
feet upon Satan’s neck, to trample upon, and triumph over, their spiritual 
enemies. Christ hath overcome for us, disarmed the strong man armed, 
broken his power, and we have nothing to do but to pursue the victory, and 
divide the spoil. Let this quicken us to our spiritual conflict, to fight the 
good fight of faith, We have to do with a conquered enemy, and the victory 
will be perfect shortly. Secondly. The victory shall be speedy. He shall do 
it “shortly.” Yet a little while and he that shall come will come. He hath 
said it, “ Behold, I come quickly.” When Satan seems to have prevailed, and 
we are ready to give up all for gone, then will the God of peace cut the work 
short in righteousness. It will encourage soldiers, when they know the war 
will be at an end quickly, in such a victory. Some refer it to the happy period 
of their contentions in true love and unity ; others to the period of the church’s 
persecutions, in the conversion of the powers of the empire to Christianity, 
when the bloody enemies of the church were subdued and trampled on by 
Constantine, and the church under his government. It is rather to be applied 
to the victory which all the saints shall have over Satan when they come to 
heaven, and shall be for ever out of his reach, together with the present 
victories which through grace they obtain in earnest of that. Hold out there- 
fore, faith and patience, yet a little while; when we are once got through the 
Red sea we shall see our spiritual enemies dead on the shore, and triumphantly 
sing the song of Moses, and the song of the Lamb, To this therefore he sub- 
joins the benediction, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” 

‘he good will of Christ towards you, the good work of Christin you. This 
will be the best preservative against the snares of heretics, and schismatics, 
and false teachers. If the grace of Christ be with us, who can be against us 
so as to prevail? Be strong therefore in the grace which is in Christ Jesus. 
Paul, not only as a friend, but as a minister and an apostle, who had received 
grace for grace, thus with authority blesseth them with his blessing, and 
repeats it, ver. 24. 

[This form of expression has always been understood to import the deity of 
Jesus Christ, and justly it has been so understood. It is essentially and neces- 
sarily a prayer to our Lord Jesus Christ; and if he is not God, what grace has 
he to bestow on his people? It implies that there is a constant supply of grace 
‘to be communicated from Christ to his people, and if Christ so communicates 
his holy influences to his people in all ages, in all countries, to every individual 
of them, at every instant of time, what can he be but the Almighty God? This 
implies that they who have been bought by the blood of Christ are to be sup- 
plied with grace by him continually, in order to their standing in the truth. 
All their perseverance is in virtue of this. Of his church it is said, “I, the 
Lord, do keep it; I will water it every moment; lest any hurt it, I will keep 
it night and day.”—W. 


21 'Timotheus my workfellow, and Lucius, and 
Jason, and Sosipater, my kinsmen, salute you. 22 [| 
‘Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute you in the Lord. 
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23 Gaius mine host, and of the whole church, salut- 
eth you. Erastus the chamberlain of the city saluteth 
you, and Quartus a brother. 24 The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 


As the apostle had before sent his own salutations to many of this church, 
and that of the churches round him to them all, he here adds an affectionate 
remembrance of them from some pérticular persons, who were now with hi 
the better to promote acquaintance and fellowship amoung distant saints; an 
that the subscribing of these worthy names, known to them, might the more 
recommend this epistle. He mentions, 

1. Some that were his particular friends, and probably known to the Roman 
Christians. “'Timotheus my work-fellow.” Paul sometimes calls Timothy hia 
son, as an inferior; but here he styles him his work-fellow, as one equal with 
him, such a respect doth he put upon him. And Lucius; probably Lucius 
of Cyrene, a noted man in the church of Antioch, Acts xiii. 1, as Jason was 
at Thessalonica, where he suffered for entertaining Paul, Acts xvii. 5,6, and 


| Sosipater, supposed to be the same with Sopater of Berea, mentioned Acts xx. 4. 


These last Paul calls his kinsmen; not only more largely, as they were Jews, 
but as they were in blood or affinity nearly allied to him. It seems Paul was of 
a good family, that he met with so many of his kindred in several places. It is 
a very great comfort to see the holiness and usetu.ness of our kindred. 

2. One that was Paul’s amanuensis; ver. 22, “I Tertius, who wrote this 
epistle.” Paul made use of a scribe, not out of state, or idleness, but because 
he wrote a bad hand, which was not very legible, which he excuseth, when he 
wrote to the Galatians with his own hand, Gal. vi. 11, rndiKow ypaupuacw, § with 
what kind of letters,’ Perhaps this Tertius was the same with Silas; for Silas 
(as some think) signifies the third in Hebrew, as Tertius in Latin. ‘Tertius 
either wrote as Paul dictated, or transcribed it fair over out of Paul’s foul 
copy. The least piece of service done to the church, and the ministers of the 
church, shall not pass without a remembrance and a recompence. It was an 
hobopr to ‘Tertius, that he had a hand, though but as a scribe, in writing this 
epistle. 

3. Some others that were of note among the Christians; ver. 23, “ Gaius mine 
host.” It is uncertain whether this was Gaius of Derbe, Acts xx. 4, or Gaius 
of Macedonia, Acts xix. 29, or rather Gaius of Corinth, 1 Cor.i. 14, and whether 
any of these was he to whom John wrote his third epistle. However, Paul 
commends him for his great hospitality ; not only mine host, but of the whole 
church; one that entertained them all, as there was occasion, opened his duors 
to their church meetings, and eased the rest of the church by his readiness to 
treat all Christian strangers that came to them. 

Erastus ‘‘the chamberlain of the city” is another. He means of the city of 
Corinth, whence this epistle was dated. It seems he was a person of hunour 
and account, one in public place, steward or treasurer. Not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called, but some are. His estate, and honour, and employment, 
did not take him off from attending on Paul, and laying out himself for the 
good of the church, it should seem, in the work of the ministry; for he is joined 
with Timothy, Acts xix. 22, and is mentioned 2 Tim. iv, 20. No disparage- 
ment to the chamberlain of the city to be a preacher of the Gospel of Christ. 
Quartus is likewise mentioned, and called a brother; for as one is our Father, 
even Christ, so all we are brethren. 

[Ver. 24, “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” This 
important prayer is repeated from ver. 20, which shews us that all repetition is 
not vain repetition; but that it may mark a thing of peculiar importance. Our 
Lord prayed the same words three times. And the apostle, from the abund- 
ance of his heart, and his great concern for the Christians at Rome, here twice 
within a short compass, prays that the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ might be 
with them. Indeed there is great need of such earnest petitions, for without 
the constant supply of the grace of Christ we could not abide in him.—&. H.] 


25 Now to him that is of power to stablish you 


according to my gospel, and the preaching of Jesus 


Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery, 
which was kept secret since the world began, 26 
But now is made manifest, and by the scriptures of 
the prophets, according to the commandment of the 
everlasting God, made known to all nations for the 
obedience of faith: 27 To God only wise, be glory 
through Jesus Christ for ever. Amen. 


Here the apostle solemnly closes his epistle with a magnificent ascription of 
glory to the blessed God, as one that terminated all in the praise and glory of 
God, and studied to return all to him, seeing all is of him, and from him. He 
doth as it were breathe out his soul to these Romans in the praise of God, 
choosing to make that the end of his epistle which he made the end of his life. 
Observe here, : 

First. A description of the Gospel of God, which comes in in a parenthesis; 
having occasion to speak of it as the means by which the power of God stab- 
lisheth souls, and the rule of that establishment; “ ‘lo stablish you according 
to my Gospel.” Paul calls it his gospel, because he was the preacher of it, and 
because he did so much glory in it. Some think he means especially that decla- 
ration, explication, and application of the doctrine of the Gospel, which he had 
now made in this epistle. But it rather takes in all the preaching and writing 
of the apostles, among whom Paul was a principal labourer. ‘Through their 
word,” Jno. xvii. 20, the word committed to them. Ministers are the ambas- 
sadors, and the Gospel is their embassy, Pau! had his head and heart so full 
of the Gospel that he could scarce mention it without a digression to set forth 
the nature and excellency of it. ¢ 

1. It is “the preaching of Jesus Christ.” Christ was the preacher of it him- 
self; it “began te be spoken by the Lord,” Heb. ii. 3. So pleased was Christ with 
his undertaking for our salvation, that he would himself be the publisher of it. 
Or, Christ is the subject matter of it; the sum and substance of the whole 
Gospel was Jesus Christ and him crucified. “We preach not ourselves,” saith 
Paul, “but Christ Jesus the Lord.” ‘that which stablisheth souls is the plain 
preaching of Jesus Christ. y 

2. It is “ the revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret since the world 
began—and by the Scriptures of the prophets—made known.” The subject 
matter of the Gospel is a mystery; our redemption and salvation by Jesus 
Christ, in the foundation, method, and fruits of it, is without controversy a 


&e, (Alford). The power of God:” the Gospel is the special and 
eatest instrument of Divine power; Christ is the living power of 
it (1 Cor. i. 24). It is a power to salvation; there is a power to 
destruction (Matt. x. 28). ; y , 
i. 17. The quotation from Habakkuk is made three times in the 
New Testament—Gal. iii. 11; Heb. x. 38; and here. 
i. 28. “ Did not like:” Alford renders “ did not choose.” There is 
a play upon the words in the original, which is thus given by Mr. 


Conybeare: “ As they thought fit to cast out the acknowledgment of 
God, God gave them over to an outcast mind.” ‘ Reprobate mind :’” 
not that the mind had lost the faculty of discerning, but depravity 
had mastered it. Mind, as well as heart and life, are degraded. 
(Compare ‘litus i, 15.) ‘“Convenient:” not in its modern sense of 
opportune, but in its old sense of fit, or seemly. 

i. 30. “ Haters of God ;:” Alford argues for the passive translation 
—‘“hated of God.” 
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eat mystery of godliness, 1 Tim. iii. 16. This speaks the honour of the Gos- 
rate it “dj no ae common thing, hammered out by any human wit, but it is 
the admirable product of the eternal wisdom and counsel of God, and hath in 
it such an inconceivable height, such an unfathomable depth, as passeth know- 
ledge. It isa mystery which the angels desire to look into, and cannot find the 
bottom of. And yet, blessed be God, there is as much of this mystery made 
plain as will suffice to bring us to heaven, if we do not wilfully neglect so great 
salvation. Now, Ist. This mystery was “kept secret since the world began, 
xpovors aiwvios cearynuévov, It was ‘wrapt up in silence from eternity ;" so 
some, a temporibus eternis. It is no new and upstart notion, no late invention, 
but took rise from the days of eternity, and the purposes of God’s everlasting 

yve, Before the foundation of the world was laid, this mystery was hid in 
God, Eph. iii. 9; or, “since the world began,” so we translate it. During all 
the times of the Old Testament this mystery was comparatively kept secret, 
in the types and shadows of the ceremonial law, and the dark predictions of 
the prophets, which pointed at it; but so that they could not stedfastly look to 
the end of those things, 2 Cor. iii. 13. Thus it was hid from ages and genera- 
tions, even among the Jews, much more among the Gentiles that sat in dark- 
ness, and had no notices at all of it, Even the disciples of Christ themselves, 
before his resurrection and ascension, were very much in the dark about the 
mystery of redemption, and their notion of it was very much clouded and 
confused; such a secret was it for many ages. But, 2nd. It “now is made 
manifest.” The veil is rent, the shadows of the evening are done away, and 
life and immortality are brought to light by the Gospel, and the Sun of right- 
eousness is risen upon the world. Paul doth not pretend to have the monopoly 
of this discovery, as if he alone knew it; no, it is made manifest to many others. 
But how is it made manifest “by the scriptures of the prophets?” Surely 
because now the event had given the best exposition to the prephecice of the 
Old Testament; being accomplished, they were explained, he preaching of 
the prophets, as far as it related to this mystery, was dark and unintelligible 
in a great measure, in the ages in which they lived; but “the scriptures of the 

rophets,” that which they left in writing, is now not only made plain in itself, 
but by it this mystery is “made known to all nations.” The Old Testament doth 
not only borrow light from, but return light to, the revelation of the New Tes- 
tament. If the New Testament explain the Old, the Old Testament, by way 
of requital, very much illustrates the New. Thus the Old Testament prophets 
“prophesy again,” now their prophecies are fulfilled, “ Besone many people. and 
nations, and tongues.” IT refer to Rev. x. 11, which this explains. ow, Christ 
appears to have been the treasure hid in the field of the Old Testament; “to 
him give all the prophets witness:” see Zu. xxiv, 27. 3rd. It is manifested 
“according to the commandment of the everlasting God ;” that is, the purpose, 
counsel, and decree of God from eternity; and the commission and appoint- 
ment given first to Christ, and then to the apostles, in the fulness of time. 
They reeeived commandment from the Father to do what they did in preaching 
the Gospel. Lest any should object, why was this mystery kept secret so long, 
and why made manifest now? he resolves it into the will of God, who is an 
absolute Sovereign, and gives not account of any of his matters. The com- 
mandment of the everlasting God was enough to bear out the apostles and 
ministers of the Gospel in their preaching. “The everlasting God.” This 
attribute of eternity is here given to God very omphsticn Ny First. He is from 
everlasting ; which intimates, that though he had kept this mystery secret since 
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the world began, and had but lately revealed it, yet he had framed and con- 
trived it from everlasting, before the worlds were. The oaths and covenants 
in the written word are but the copy of that vath and covenant which was 
between the Father and the Son from eternity; those the extracts, these the 
original. And, Secondly. He is to everlasting; intimating the eternal con- 
tinuance of this revelation, and its eternal consequence tous. We must never 
look for any new revelation, but abide by this, for this is “according to the 
commandment of the everlasting God.” hrist in the Gospel is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. 4th. It is “made known to all nations for the | 


A.D. 60. 


obedience of faith.” The extent of this revelation he often takes notice of; that 
whereas hitherto in Judah only God was known, now Christ is salvation to the 
ends of the earth, to all nations, And the design and intention of it is very 
observable, it is “for the obedience of faith;” that is, that they might believe and 
obey it, receive it, and be ruled by it. ‘he Gospel is revealed, not to be talked 
of and disputed about, but to be submitted to. “ The obedience of faith” is that 
obedience which is paid to the word of faith, (see that phrase, Acts vi. 7,) and 
which is produced by the grace of faith. See here what is the right faith, even 
that which works in obedience; and what is the right obedience, even that 
which springs from faith; and what is the design of the Gospel, to bring us to 


both. 

Secondly. A doxology to that God whose Gospel it is; ascribing glory to 
him for ever, ver. 27; acknowledging that he is a glorious God, and adoring 
him accordingly, with the most awful affections, desiring and longing to be at 
this work with the holy angels, where we shall be doing it to eternity. This is 
praising God, ascribing glory to him for ever. Observe, 

1. The matter of this praise. In thanking God, we fasten upon his favours to 
us; in praising and adoring God, we fasten upon his perfections in himself. 
Two of his principal attributes are here taken notice of. Ist. His power; 
ver. 25, “To him that is of power to stablish you.” It is no less than a Divine 
power that stablisheth the saints. Considering the disposition that is in them 
to fall, the industry of their spiritual enemies that seek to overthrow them, and 
the shaking times into which their lot is cast, no less than an almighty power 
will stablish them. That power of God which is put forth for the establish- 
ment of the saints is, and ought to be, the matter of our praise, as Jude 24. 
“To him that is able to keep you from falling.” In giving God the glory of this 
power, we may and must take to ourselves the comfort of it, that whatever 
our doubts, and difficulties, and fears may be, our God whom we serve is of 
power to stablish us: see 1 Pet. i. 5; Jno. x. 29. 2nd. His wisdom; ver. 27, 
‘To God only wise.” Power to effect without wisdom to contrive, and wisdom 
to contrive without power to effect, are alike vain and fruitless; but both toge- 
ther, and both infinite, make a perfect being. He is only wise; not the Father 
only wise, exclusive of the Son; but Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three per- 
sons, and one God. Only wise, compared with the creatures. Man, the wisest 
of all the creatures in the lower world, is born like a wild ass’s colt ; nay, the 
angels themselves are charged with folly, in comparison with God. He only is 
perfocny and infallibly wise; he only is originally wise, in and of himself; for 
he is the spring and fountain of all the wisdom of the creatures; the Father of 
all the lights of wisdom that any creature can pretend to, Jas.i.17; with Lim 
is strength and wisdom, the deceived and deceiver are his. 

2. The Mediator of this praise; “ Through Jesus Christ.” * To God only wise 
through Jesus Christ,’ so some. It is in and through Christ that God is 
manifested to the world as the only wise God; for he is the wisdom of God. 
and the power of God. Or rather, as we read it, “ Glory through Jesus Christ.” 
All the glory that passeth from fallen man to God, so as to be accepted of him, 
must go through the hands of the Lord Jesus, in whom alone it is that our per- 
sons and performances are or can be pleasing to God. Of his righteousness, 
therefore, we must make mention, even of his only; who, as he is the Mediator 
of all our prayers, so he is, and I believe will be to eternity, the Mediator of all 
our praises. : 

[These three verses (25, 26, and 27) might be rendered thus,—‘Now to Him 
who is able to establish you in the discipleship of my gospel, which is nothing 
else than the gospel of Jesus Christ himself—or in the discipleship of that 
revelation whereby there has been divulged the truth that was before hidden, 
and kept back from men in the earlier ages of the world; but is now made 
manifest, both by the prophetic writings which we in these days have been 
made more fully to understand—and also by the proclamation of the same 
agreeably to the commandment of the everlasting God, amongst all nations, 
for the purpose of obtaining their submission to the faith—to Him, the only 
wise God, be glory for ever, through Jesus Christ our Lord,’—C.] 


THE FORUM. 


iii, 2. ‘Much every way :” ée., in every direction or sphere of 
life. “Oracles of God:” it bas been hinted that the words of Stephen 
{Acts vii. 38) were in St. Paul’s mind. These oracles must not be 
limited to the law of Moses; they include all the direct revelations 
which God mae of himself. 

iii. 4. “That thou mightest be justified:” shown to be just, 
vindicated. (Compare Luke vii. 29, 35.) “In thy sayings:” in 
thy arguments or pleadings. The metaphor employed is forensic: 
God is represented as entering into controversy with man (compare 
Isa, i. 2,18; Mic. vi. 2), and pleading his cause against man before 
heaven and earth. ‘“ Mightest overcome when thou art judged:” 
“cain thy cause when thou contendest, or enterest into trial as a 
litigant ” (Dr. Vaughan). 

vi. 19. For ‘‘ holiness ” read “ sanctification,” or ‘‘ consecration.” 
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vi. 21. “ What fruit,” &c.: read the verse with Alford, thus— 
“What fruit then had ye at that time? Things whereof ye are now 
ashamed: for,” &c. » 

viii. 6, 7. “To be carnally minded,” &c.: Alford renders, “* The 
mind of the flesh is death, but the mind of the Spirit is life and peace. 
Because the mind of the flesh is enmity against God; for it doth not 
submit itself to the law of God, neither indeed can it.’ The Spirit 
is the Spirit of life. Hence it follows that the spiritual man cannot 
mind the things of the flesh, because such mind is death. The 
addition of ‘and peace’ seems to be made to enhance the unlikeli- 
hood of such a minding, the peace of the Spirit being a blessed 
contrast to the tumult of the fleshly lusts, even in this life.” 

viii. 26. “ Likewise:” better, “in like manner.” “ Our infirmi-. 
ties:” Alford renders, “our weakness.” 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS#* 


CorinTH was a principal city of Greece, in that particular division of it which was called Achaia. It was situate on the isthmus, or neck of land, that joined 
Peloponnesus to the rest of Greece, on the southern side, and had two ports adjoining ; one at the bottom of the Corinthian gulf, called Lecheum, not far from the 
city, from whence they traded to Italy and the West; the other at tine bottom of the Sinus Saronicus, called Cenchrea, at a more remote distance, from whence 
they traded to Asia From this situation, it is no wonder that Corinth should bea place of great trade and wealth. And, as affluence is apt to produce luxury 
of all kinds, neither is it to be wondered if a place so famous for wealth and arts should be infamous for vice. It was in a particular manner noted for lewdness, 
insomuch that a Corinthian woman was a proverbial phrase for a woman of bad fame, and KopvOatew, KopvidcerOa, ‘to play the Corinthian,’ is to indulge lewd 
inclinations. Yet in this debauched city did Paul, by the blessing of God on his labours, plant and raise a Christian church, chiefly among the Gentiles, as 
seems very probable from the history of this matter, Acts xviii. |—18, compared with some passages in this epistle, particularly ch. xii. 2, where the apostle tells 
them, “ Ye know that ye were Gentiles, carried away unto these dumb idols, even as ye were led.” Though it is not improbable that many Jewish converts might 
be also among them, for we are told “that Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagogue, believed on the Lord with all his house,” Acts xviii. 8. He continued in 
this city near two years, as is plain from Acts xviii. 11 and 18 compared, and laboured with great success, being encouraged by a Divine vision, assuring him God 
had much people in that city, Acts xviii. 9,10. Nor did he use to stay long in a place where his ministry met not with acceptance and success. 

Some time after he left them he wrote this epistle to them, to water what he had planted, and rectify some gross disorders that during his absence had been 
introduced, partly from the interest some false teacher or teachers had obtained amongst them, and partly from the leaven of their old maxims and manners that 
had not been thoroughly purged out by the Christian principles they had entertained. And it is but too visible how much their wealth had helped to corrupt 
their manners, from the several faults for which the apostle reprehends them. Pride, avarice, luxury, lust, the natural offspring of a carnal and corrupt mind, 
are all fed and prompted by outward affluence. And with all these, either the body of this people, or some particular persons among them, are here charged by 
the apostle. Their pride discovered itself in their sidings and factions, and the notorious disorders they committed in the exercise of their spiritual gifts. And 
this vice was not wholly fed by their wealth, but by the insight they had into the Greek learning and philosophy. Some of the ancients tell us, that the city 
abounded with rhetoricians and philosophers; and these were men naturally vain, full of self-conceit, and apt to despise the plain doctrine of the Gospel, because 
it did not feed the curiosity of an inquisitive and disputing temper, nor please the ear with artful speeches and a flow of fine words. Their avarice was manifest 
in their law-suits and litigations about mewm and tuum before heathen judges. Their luxury appeared in more instances than one; in their dress, in their 
debauching themselves even at the Lord’s table, where the rich, who were most faulty on this account, were guilty also of a very proud and criminal contempt 
of their poor brethren. Their lust broke out in a most flagrant and infamous instance, such as had not been named among the Gentiles, not spoken of without 
detestation, that a man should have his father’s wife, either as his wife, or so as to commit fornication with her. This indeed seems to have been the fault 
of a particular person, but the whole church were to blame that they had his crime in no greater abhorrence, that they could endure one of such very corrupt 
morals and so flagitious a behaviour amongst them. But their participation in his sin was yet greater, if, as some of the ancients tell us, they were puffed up 
on behalf of the great learning and eloquence of this incestuous person. And it is plain from other passages of the epistle that they were not so entirely free 
from their former lewd inclinations as not to need very strict cautions and strong arguments against fornication: see ch. vi. 9—20. The pride of their learning 
had also carried many of them so far as to disbelieve or dispute against the doctrine of the resurrection, It is not improbable that they treated this question 
problematically, as they did many questions in philosophy, and tried their skill by arguing it pro and con. 

It is manifest from this state of things that there was much that deserved reprehension and needed correction in this church. And the apostle, under the 
direction and influence of the Holy Spirit, sets himself to do both with all wisdom and faithfulness, and with a due mixture of tenderness and authority, as became 
one in so elevated and important a station in the church. After a short introduction at the beginning of the epistle, he first blames them for their discord 
and factions, enters into the original and source of them, shews them how much pride and yanity, and the affectation of science, and learning, and eloquence, 
flattered by false teachers, had contributed to the scandalous sehism; and prescribes humility and submission to Divine instruction, the teaching of God by his 
Spirit, both by external revelation and internal illumination, as a remedy for the evils that abounded amongst them. He shews them the vanity of their pretended 
science and eloquence on many accounts. This is his business through the first four chapters. In the fifth he treats of the case of the incestuous person, and 
orders him to be put out from amongst them. Nor is what the ancients say improbable, that this incestuous person was a man in great esteem, and head of one 
party at least amongst them. The apostle seems to tax them with being puffed up on his account, ch. vy. 2. In the sixth chapter he blames them for their law- 
suits, carried on before heathen judges, when their disputes about property should have been amicably determined amongst themselves ; and in the close of the 
chapter warns them against the sin of fornication, and urges his caution with variety of arguments. In the seventh chapter he gives advice upon a case of 
conscience, which some of that church had proposed to him in an epistle, about marriage; and shews it to be appointed of God as a remedy against fornication, 
that the ties of it were not dissolved, though a husband or wife continued a heathen when the other became a Christian; and, in short, that Christianity 
made no change in men’s civil states and relations. He gives also some directions here about virgins, in answer, as is probable, to the Corinthians’ inquiries. 
In the eighth he directs them about meats offered to idols, and cautions them against abusing their Christian liberty; from whence he also takes occasion in the 
ninth chapter to expatiate a little on his own conduct upon this head of liberty; for, though he might have insisted on a maintenance from the churches wher« 
he ministered, he waived this demand, that he might make the Gospel of Christ without charge; and did in other things comply with, and suit himself to, the 
tempers and circumstances of those among whom he laboured, for their good. In the tenth chapter he dissuades them, from the example of the Jews, against 
having communion with idolaters by eating of their sacrifices, inasmuch as they could not be at once partakers of the Lord’s table and the table of devils [or, more 
properly, demons]; though they were not bound to inquire concerning meat sold in the shambles, or set before them at a feast made by unbelievers, whether 
it were a part of the idol sacrifices or no, but were at liberty to eat without asking questions. In the eleventh chapter he gives direction about their habit 
in public worship, blames them for their gross irregularities and scandalous disorders in receiving the Lord’s supper, and solemnly warns them against the 
abuse of so sacred an institution. In. the twelfth chapter he enters on the consideration of spiritual gifts, which were poured forth in great abundance on 
this church, upon which they were not a little elated. He tells them in this chapter that all came from the same original, and were all directed to the same end. 
They issued from one Spirit, and were intended for the good of the church, and must be abused when they were not made to minister to this purpose. Towards 
the close he informs them that they were indeed valuable gifts, but he could recommend to them somewhat far more excellent. Upon which he breaks out in the 
thirteenth chapter into the commendation and characters of charity. And then, in the fourteenth, directs them how to keep up decency and order in the churches, 
in the use of their spiritual gifts, in which they seem to have been exceeding irregular, through pride of their gifts, and a vanity of shewing them. The fifteenth 
chapter is taken up in confirming and explaining the great doctrine of the resurrection. The last chapter consists of some particular advices and salutations; 
and thus the epistle closes. 


* The original commentary, written by the Rev. Simon Browne, has been revised (with additional notes in brackets) for this Edition by the Rey. R. J. Brown, D.D., Professoa 
ef Greek in Marischal College and University, Aberdeen, with a few additional notes, chiefly from Albext Barnes, and marked 4.B, 


Introductory Note.—“ Corinth :’’ not to be confounded with the 
ancient city of that name, which had been destroyed about two cen- 
turies before the time of St. Paul. The new city rose on the ruins of 
the old, froma colony planted there by Julius Cxsar. (See Acts xviii. 
1—18 for an account of Paul’s first visit.) This epistle was most pro- 
bably written from Ephesus, a.p. 57, shortly before the visit to 
Corinth mentioned in Acts xx. 3. It seems likely that a previous 
letter was written from Ephesus, which has not been preserved, and 


it has been conjectured that a short visit was paid to Corinth about 
the same time, of which no mention is made in the Acts. The 
temptations of the Corinthians were those of a wealthy commercial 
city, where a licentious worship was carried on. That vice and 
immorality had appeared in the Corinthian church is only too 
apparent from the epistle. The majority of the church were Gentiles, 
but the epistles give evidence of a strong Judaising element, and a 
violent party spirit, threatening the peace and unity of the church. 
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A.T). 59. 
CHAPTER I. 


In this chapter we have, I. The preface or introduction to the whole epistle, ver. 1—10. 


11. One principal occasion of writing it hinted; viz., their divisions, and the original of 
them, ver. 1O—13. IIL. An account of Paul's ministry among them, which was prin- 
cipally preaching the Gospel, ver. 13—I7. IV. The manner wherein he preached the 


Gospel, and the different success of it, with an account how admirably it was fitted to 
bring glory to God, and beat down the pride and vanity of man, ver. 17—3l. - 


we AUL, called to be an apos- 
ess) tle of Jesus Christ through 
Ab the will of God, and Sos- 
iN thenes our brother, 2 Unto 
j the church of God which is 
at Corinth, to them that 
are sanctified in Christ Je- 
sus, called to be saints, with 
all that in every place call 
: upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, both their’s and our’s: 38 Grace 
be unto you, and peace, from God our Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. 4 I thank my God 
always on your belialf, for the grace of God which is 
given you by Jesus Christ; 5 That in every thing 
ye are enriched by him, in all utterance, and zn all 
knowledge; 6 Even as the testimony of Christ was 
confirmed in you: 7 So that ye come behind in 
no gift; waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: 8 Who shall also confirm you unto the 
end, that ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 9 God is faithful, by whom ye were 
called unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


VIEW FROM CORINTH.—vVer. 2. 


We have here the apostle’s preface to his whole epistle. 
take notice, ' Nbee 

First. Of the inscription ; in which, according to the custom of writing letters 
then, the name of the person by whom it was written, and the persons to 
whom it was written, are both inserted. 1. It is an epistle from Paul the 
apostle of the Gentiles to the church of Corinth, which himself had planted, 
though there were some amongst them that now questioned his apostleship 
ch, ix. 1, 2, and vilified his person and ministry, 2 Cor. x. 10. The most faithful 
and useful ministers are not secure from this contempt. He begins with 
challenging this character; “ Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
through the will of God.” He had not taken this honour to himself, but had 
a Divine commission for it. It was proper at any time, but necessary at this 
time, to assert his character and magnify his office; when false teachers made 
a merit of running him down, and their giddy and deluded followers were so 
apt to set them up in competition with him. It was not pride in Paul, but 
faithfulness to his trust, in this juncture, to maintain his apostolical character 
and authority. And, to make this more fully appear, he joins Sosthenes with 
him in writing, who was a minister of a lower rank. Paul, and Sosthenes his 
brother, not a fellow apostle, but a fellow minister; once a ruler of a Jewish 
synagogue, afterwards a convert to Christianity; a Corinthian by birth, as is 


In which we may 


most parents: and dear to this people, for which reason Paul, to ingratiate ; 


himself with them, joins him with himself in his first sulutations, though there 
is no reason to suppose he was made a partaker of the apostle’s inspiration, 
for which reason he speaks through the rest of the epistle in his own name 
and in the singular number. Paul did not in any case lessen his apostolical 
authority, and yet he was ready upon all occasions to do a kind and con- 
descending thing for their good to whom he ministered. 2. The persons to 
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whom this epistle was directed are the church of God that was at Corinth, 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, and called to be saints. All Christians are thus far 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, that they are by baptism dédicated and devoted to 
him; they are under strict obligations to be holy, and they make professien of 
real sanctity. If they be not truly holy, it is their own fault and reproach, 
Note, It is. the design of Christianity to sanctify us in Christ; ‘‘He gave him- 
self for us, to redeem us from all iniquity, and purify us to himself a peculiar 

eople, zealous of good works.” In conjunction with the church at Corinth, 
he directs the epistle “to all that in every place call on the name of Christ 
Jesus our Lord, both their’s and our’s.” Hereby Christians are distinguished 
from the profane and atheistical, that they dare not live without prayer; and 
hereby they are distinguished from Jews and pagans, that they call on the 
name of Christ, [which implies faith in all his attributes and worship;] he is 
their common head and Lord. Observe, That in every place in the Christian 
world there are some that call on the name of Christ. God hath a remnant in 
all places, and we should have a common concern for, and hold communion 
with, all that call on Christ’s name. 

Secondly. Of the apostolical benediction ; ‘‘ Grace be to you, and peace, from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” An apostle of the Prince 
of peace must be a messenger and minister of peace. This blessing the Gospel 
brings with it, and this blessing every preacher of the Gospel should heartily 
wish and pray may be the lot of all among whom he ministers. Grace and 
peace, the favour of God and reconciliation to him; it is indeed the summary 
of all blessings. ‘The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace,” was the form of benediction under the Old Testament, Num. ix. 26; 
but this advantage we have by the Gospel, 1. That we are directed how to 
obtain that peace from God. It is in and by Christ. Sinners can have no 
peace with God, nor any good from him, but through Christ. 2. We are told 
what must qualify us for this peace, namely, grace; first grace, and then 
peace. God first reconciles sinners to himself, befure he bestows his peace 
upon them. 

Thirdly. Of the apostle’s thanksgiving to God on their behalf. Paul begins 
most of his epistles with thanksgiving to God for his friends, and prayer for 
them. Note, The best way of manifesting our affection to our friends is by 
praying and giving thanks for them. It is one branch of the communion of 
saints to give thanks to God mutually for our gifts, graces, and comforts. He 
gives thanks, 1. For their conversion to the faith of Christ. That grace was 
given them by Jesus Christ, ver. 4; he is the great procurer and disposer of the 
favours of God. Those who are united to him by faith, and made to partake 
of his Spirit and merits, are the objects of Divine favour. God loves them 
bears them hearty goodwill, and bestows on them his fatherly smiles and 
blessings. 2. For the abundance of their spiritual gifts. This the church of 
Corinth was famous for. They did not come behind any of the churches in 
any gift, ver. 7. He instances in utterance and knowledge, ver. 5, [that is, the 
gift of tongues and a deep insight into things spiritual.] Where God hath given 
these two gifts he hath given great capacity for usefulness. Many have the 
flower of utterance that have not the root ot knowledge, and their converse is 
barren. Many have the treasure of knowledge, and want utterance to employ 
it for the good of others, and then it is in a manner wrapt up in a napkin. ut 
where God gives both, a man is qualified for eminent usefulness. When the 
church of Corinth was enriched with all utterance and all knowledge, it was 
fit that a large tribute of praise should be rendered to God, especially when 
these gifts were a testimony to the truth of the Christian doctrine, a confirma- 
tion of the testimony of Christ among them, ver. 6. They were signs, and 
wonders, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, by which God did bear witness to the 
apostles, both to their mission and doctrine, Heb. ii. 3. So that, the more plen- 
tifully they were poured forth on any church, the more full attestation was 
given to that doctrine which was delivered by the apostles; the more con- 
firming evidence they had of their Divine mission. And it is no wonder that, 
when they had such foundation for their faith, Se should live in expectation 
of the coming of their Lord Jesus Christ, ver. 7. It is the character of Chris- 
tians that they wait for Christ’s second coming; all our religion hath regard 
to that. We believe it and hope for it, and it is the business of our lives to 
prepare for it,if we are Christians indeed. And the more contirmed we are 
in the Christian faith the more firm is our belief of our Lord’s second coming, 
and the more earnest our expectation of it. 

Fourthly. Of the encouraging hopes the apostle had of them for the time to 
come, founded on the power and love of Christ and the faithfulness of God, 
ver. 8,9. He who had begun a good work in them, and carried it on thus far 
would not leave it unfinished. Those that wait for the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ will be kept by him and confirmed to the end; and those that 
are so will be blameless in the day of Christ,—not upon the foot of strict 
justice, but gracious absolution; not in rigour of law, but from rich and free 
grace. How desirable is it to be confirmed and kept of Christ for such a pur- 
pose as this! How glorious are the hopes of such a privilege, whether for 
ourselves or others; to be kept by the power of Christ from the pewer of our 
own corruptions and Satan’s temptations, that we may appear without blame 
in the great day! Oh, glorious expectation! especially when the faithfulness 
of God comes in to support our hopes. He who hath called us into the 
fellowship of his Son is faithful, and will do it, 1 Thes. v.24. He who hath 
brought us into near and dear relation to Christ, into sweet and intimate com- 
munion with Christ, is faithful; he may be trusted with our dearest concerns. 
‘Those that come at his call shall never be disappointed in their hopes in him. 
If we approve ourselves faithful to God we shall never find him unfaithful to 
us; “ He will not suffer his faithfulness to fail,” Ps. lxxxix. 33. ; 


10 Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among you; 
but thut ye be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment. 11 For it hath 
been declared unto me of you, my brethren, by them 
which are of the house of Chloe, that there are con- 
tentions among you. 12 Now this I say, that every 
one of you saith, | am of Paul; and | of Apollos; 
and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. 13 Is Christ 
divided? was Paul crucified for you? or were ye 
baptized in the name of Paul? 3 


i. a *«Sosthenes:” not to be identified with the Sosthenes of Acts 
xviii. 17. 
i. 2. “ Church :” literally, “congregation or assembly.” The word 


is ecclesia (from which our word “ecclesiastical” is taken), and is | 


derived from a verb signifying to call out; pointing to the mode 

of gathering or assembling. The members were the “ called.” 

‘* Sanctitied: ” hallowed, or dedicated to God, and in union with or by 

means of Jesus Christ. “ With all:” St. Paul addresses not merely 
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the Corinthians, but also “all that,’? &e. Alford observes that this 
important addition showed the Corinthians that membership of God’s 
holy catholic church did not consist in being planted or presided 
over by Paul, Apollos, or Cepbas, or their successors, but in calling 
on the name of the Lord. ‘Both theirs and ou s:” perhaps the 


best rendering is to take these words with “in every place.” : 
i. 8. “Grace and peace:” grace being the favour of God, and 
peace the result of that favour. ; sendiol 


a.D.. 59. 


Here the apostle enters on his subject. He exhorts them to unity and 
brotherly love, and reproves them for their divisions. He had received an 
account from some that wished them well, of some unhappy differences 
amongst them. It was neither illwill to the church nor to their ministers 
that prompted them to give this account, but a kind and prudent concern to 
have these heats qualified by Paul’s interposition. He writes to them in a 
very engaging way; “I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” If you have any regard to that dear and worthy name by which you 
are called, be unanimous; speak all the same thing; avoid divisions or schisms, 
(as the original is,) that is, all alienation of affection from each other. “Be 
perfectly joined together in the same mind,” namely, as far as you can, [thus 
pointing out that unity at which the church should aim.] In the great things 
of religion be of a mind; but when there is not a unity of sentiment let there 
be a union of affections. The consideration of being agreed in greater things 
should extinguish all feuds and divisions about lesser ones. 

Secondly. He hints at the original of these contentions. Pride lay at the 
bottom, and this made them factious; “Only of pride cometh contention,” 
Pr. xiii. 10. They quarrelled about their ministers. Paul and Apollos were 
both faithful ministers of Jesus Christ, and helpers of their faith and joy; but 
those who were disposed to be contentious broke into parties, and set. their 
ministers at the head of their several factions; some cried up Paul, perhaps, 
as the most sublime and spiritual teacher; others cried up Apollos, perhaps, 
as the most eloquent speaker ; some Cephas or Peter, perhaps, for the autho- 
rity of his age, or because he was the apostle of the circumcision. And some 
were for neither, but Christ only. [The persons who attempted to form sepa- 
rate parties seem to have been, 1. Greeks; 2. Philosophising Greeks; 3. Juda- 
izers; 4. Persons, perhaps, affecting superiority, as haying seen the Lord Jesus 
Christ.] So liable are the best things in the world to be corrupted, and the 
Gospel and its institutions, which are at perfect harmony with themselves and 
one another, to be made the engines of variance, discord, and contention. This 
is no reproach to our religion, but a very melancholy evidence of the corrup- 
tion and pravity of human nature. Note, How far will pride carry Christians 
in opposition to one another. Even so far as to set Christ and his own apostles 
at variance, and make them rivals and competitors. 

Thirdly. He expostulates with them upon their discord and quarrels. “ Is 
Christ divided?” No, there is but one Christ, and therefore Christians should 
be of one heart. “ Was Paul crucified for you?” was he your sacrifice and atone- 
ment? Did I ever pretend to be your Saviouy, or any more than his minister ? 
“ Or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” ere me devoted to my service, 
or engaged to be my disciples, by that sacred rite? Did I challenge that right 
in you, or dependence from you, which is the proper claim of your God and 
Redeemer ? o, ministers, however instrumental they are of good to us, are 
not to be put in Christ’s stead; they are not to usurp Christ’s authority, nor 
encourage any thing in the people that looks like transferring his authority to 
them. He is our Saviour and sacrifice; he is our Lord and guide. And happy 
were it for the churches if there were no name of distinction among them, as 
Christ is not divided. 


14 I thank God that I baptized none of you, but 
Crispus and Gaius; 15 Lest any should say that I 
had baptized in my own name. 16 And I baptized 
also the household of Stephanas: besides, 1 know 
not whether I baptized any other. 


Here the apostle gives an account of his ministry amongst them. He thanks 
God he had baptized but a few among them; Crispus, who had been a ruler 
of a synagogue at Corinth, Acts xviii. 8, and Gaius, and the household of 
Stephanas; besides, he says, he did not remember he had baptized any. But 
how was this a proper matter for thankfulness? Was it not tod of the apos- 
tolical commission to baptize all nations? And could Paul give thanks to 
God for his own neglect of duty? He is not to be understood in such a sense, 
as if he was thankful for not having baptized at all, but for not having done it 
in present circumstances, lest it should have had this very bad construction put 
upon it, that he had baptized in his own name, made disciples for himself, or 
set himself up as the head of asect. He left it to other ministers to baptize, 
whilst he set himself to more useful work, and filled up his time with preach- 
ing the Gospel. This, he thought, was more his business, because the more 
important business of the two. He had assistants that could baptize, when 
none could discharge the other part of his office as well as himself. In this 
sense he saith Christ sent him not_to bo but to preach the Gospel; not 
so much to baptize as to preach. Note, Ministers should esteem themselves 
sent and set apart more especially to that service in which Christ will be most 
honoured and the salvation of souls promoted, and for which themselves are 
best fitted, though no part of their duty is to be neglected. The principal 
business Paul did amongst them was to preach, to preach the Gospel, ver. 173; 
the cross, ver. 11; Christ crucified, ver. 23, Ministers are the soldiers of 
Christ, and are to erect and display the banner of the cross.. He did not 
preach his own fancy, but the Gospel, the glad tidings of peace and reconcili- 
ation to God through the mediation of a crucified Redeemer. This is the sum 
and substance of the Gospel. Christ crucified is the foundation of all our 
hopes and the fountain of all our joys. By his death we live. This is what 
Paul preached, what all ministers should preach, and what all the saints live 


upon. 

17 For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the gospel: not with wisdom of words, lest 
the cross of Christ should be made of none effect. 
18 For the preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish foolishness; but unto us which are saved it 
is the power of God. 19 For it is written, I will 
destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to 
nothing the understanding of the prudent. 20 
Where is the wise? where zs the scribe? where zs 
the disputer of this world? hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world? 21 For after 
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that in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe. 22 For the 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wis- 


o 
dom: 23 But we preach Christ crucified, unto the 


Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness; 24 But unto them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. 25 Because the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men; and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men. 26 For ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called: 
27 But God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; 28 And base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are: 29 That no flesh should 
glory in lis presence. 30 But of him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion: 31 That, according as it is written, He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 


We have here, First. The manner in which Paul preached the Gospel and 
cross of Christ; “ Not with the wisdom of words,” ver. 17, “ the enticing words 
of man’s wisdom,” ch. ii. 4; the flourish of oratory or the accuracies of philo- 
sopbical language, upon which the Greeks so much prided themselves, and 
which seem to have been the peculiar recommendations of some of the heads 
of the faction in this church, that most opposed this apostle. He did not 
preach the Gospel in this manner, “lest the cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect ;” lest the success should have been ascribed to the force of art, and 
not of truth; not to the plain doctrine of a crucified Jesus, but the power- 
ful oratory of those who spread it; and hereby the honour of the cross be 
diminished or eclipsed. Paul had been bred up himself in Jewish learning 
at the feet of Gamaliel, but in preaching the cross of Christ he laid his learn- 
ing aside. He preached a crucified Jesus in plain language, and told the 
people that that Jesus who was crucified at Jerusalem was the Son of God and 
Saviour of men; and that all who would be saved must repent of their sins and 
believe in him, and submit to his government and laws. ‘This truth needed no 
artificial dress, it shone out with the greatest majesty in its own light, and 
prevailed in the world by its Divine authority and the demonstration of the 
Spirit, without any human helps. The plain preaching of a crucified Jesus 
was more powerful than all the oratory and philosophy of the heathen world. 

Secondly. We have the different effects of this preaching. To them that 
perish it is foolishness, “ but to them which are saved it is the power of God,” 
ver. 18. ‘“‘It is to the Jews a stumblingblock, and to the Greeks foolishness 
but to them who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of Go 
and the wisdom of God,” ver. 23, 24. 1. Christ crucified is a stumblingblock 
to the Jews; they could not get over it. They had a conceit that their ex- 
pected Messiah was to bea great temporal prince, and therefore would never 
own one who made so mean an appearance in life, and died so accursed a death, 
for their deliverer and king. ‘They despised him and looked upon him as 
execrable because he was hanged on a tree, and because he did not gratify 
them with a sign to their mind, though his Divine power shone out in innume- 
rable miracles. ‘“‘ The Jews require a sign,” ver. 22: see Mat. xii. 38. 2. He 
was “to the Greeks foolishness.” They laughed at the story of a crucified 
Saviour, and despised the apostles’ way of telling it. “ They sought for wis- 
dom,” they were men of wit and reading, men that had cultivated arts and 
sciences, and had for some ages been in a manner the very mint of knowledge 
and learning. There was nothing in the plain doctrine of the cross to suit 
their taste, or humour their vanity, or gratify a curious and wrangling temper ; 
they entertained it therefore with scorn and contempt. What, hope to be 
saved by one that could not save himself, and trust in one who was condemned 
and crucified for a malefactor, a man of mean birth and poor condition in life 
and cut off by so vile and opprobrious a death! This was what the pride o 
human reason and learning could not relish. The Greeks thought it little 
better than stupidity to receive such a doctrine, and pay this high regard to 
such a person; and thus were they justly left to perish in their pride and 
obstinacy. Note, It is just with God to leave them to themselves, who pour 
such proud contempt on Divine wisdom and grace. 3. “'l’o them which are 
called and saved, he is the wisdom of God and the power of God.” Those who 
are called and sanctified, who receive the Gospel and are enlightened [or who 
are enabled to receive the Gospel, and are enlightened and made holy by the 
Spirit] by the Spirit of God, discern more glorious discoveries of God’s wisdom 
and power in the doctrine of Christ crucified than in all his other works. Note, 
‘Those who are saved are reconciled to the doctrine of the cross, and led into an 
experimental acquaintance with the mysteries of Christ crucified. 

Thirdly. We have here the triumphs of the cross over human wisdom, accords 
ing to the ancient BrOpnee) Isa. xxix. 14; “L will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. Where is the 
wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this world? Hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world?” ver: 19, 20. All the valued 
learning of this world was confounded, baftied. and eclipsed, by the Christian 


i. 4. “By Jesus Christ :” rather, “in Jesus Christ ;’’—i.¢., as mem- 
bers of him. 
i. 5. “ Utterance:” rather, “ doctrine ;” “knowledge ” being 
» the inward apprehension of the truth. 
' i, 7. This waiting was the great proof or result of their spiritual 
life, for it displayed faith, hope, and love. 
i. 11. “Chloe:” probably a resident at Corinth or Ephesus, 
i. 12. There appear to have been Jewish converts or Judai.ers 


who professed to follow Peter, the apostle of the circumcision, in 
opposition to Paul; others who preferred the Alexandrian learning of 
Apollos, and who sought to form for themselves a philosophical 
Christianity ; others, again, who repudiated any human teacher, and 
who, claiming to be “of Christ,” slighted the apostleship of Paul. At 
the same time, want of brotherly love, spiritual pride, disorder in 
Christian worship, and immorality were showing themselves amongst 
them. At the same time, too, it would appear that the answer to St. 
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revelation and the glorious triumphs of the cross. The heathen politicians and 
philosophers, the Jewish rabbies and doctors, the curious searchers into the 
secrets of nature, were all posed and put to a nonplus. This scheme lay out 
of the reach of the deepest statesmen and philosophers, and the greatest pre- 
tendcrs to learning both among the Jews and Greeks. W hen God would save 
the world, he took a way by himself, and good reason, for “the world by wis- 
dum knew not God,” ver. 21. All the boasted science of the heathen world 
lid not, could not, effectually bring home the world to God. In spite of all 
their wisdom, ignorance still prevailed, iniquity still abounded. Men were 
puffed up by their imaginary knowledge, and rather farther alienated from 
God; and therefore “it pleased him, by the foolishness of preaching, to save 
them that believe.” “ By the foolishness of preaching,” not such in truth, but 
in vulgar reckoning. 1. The thing preached was foolishness in the eyes of 
worldly wise men. Our living through one that died, our being blessed by one 
who was made a curse, our being justified by one who was himself condemned, 
was all folly and inconsistency to men blinded with self-conceit and wedded to 
their own prejudices and the boasted discoveries of their reason and philo- 
sophy. 2. The manner of preaching the Gospel was foolishness to them too. 
None of the men famous for wisdom or ereanence were employed to plant the 
church or propagate the Gospel; a few fishermen were called out and sent 
upon this ee These were commissioned to disciple the nations, the 
vessels chosen to convey the treasure of saving knowledge to the world. 
There was nothing in them that at first view looked grand or august enough 
to come from God; and the proud pretenders to learning and wisdom despised 
the doctrine for the sake of those who dispensed it. And yet “the foolishness 
of God is wiser than men,” ver. 15. Those methods of Divine conduct that 
rain men are apt to censure as unwise and weak have more true, solid, and 
successful wisdom in them than all the learning and wisdom that is among 
men. “ You see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called,” ver. 26, &c. You see the 
state of Christianity; not many men of learning, or authority, or honourable 
extraction are called. There is a great deal of meanness and weakness in the 
outward appearance of our religion. For, Ist. Few of distinguished character in 
any of these respects were chosen for the work of the ministry. God did not 
choose philosophers, or orators, or statesmen, or men of wealth, and power, and 
interest in the world, to publish the Gospel of grace and peace. Not the wise 
men after the flesh, though men would be apt to think a reputation for wisdom 
and learning might have contributed much to the success of the Gospel; not 
the mighty and noble, however men might be apt to imagine that secular pomp 
and power would make way for its reception in the world; but God seeth not 
as man seeth. He hath chosen the foolish things of the world, the weak things 
of the world, the base and despicable things of the world, [that is,] men of 
mean birth, of low rank, of no liberal education, to be the preachers of the 
Gospel and planters of the church. “ His thoughts are not as our thoughts, 
nor his ways as our ways.” He is a better judge than we what instruments 
and measures will best serve the purposes of his glory. 2nd. Few of distinguished 
rank and character were called to be Christians, [yet a few such persons were 
zalled.] As the preachers were poor and mean, so ise nd were the converts ; 
few of the wise, and mighty, and noble, embraced the doctrine of the cross. 
The first Christians, both among the Jews and Greeks, were weak, and foolish 
and base, [in the eyes of the world,] men of mean furniture as to their mental 
improvements, and very mean rank and condition as to their outward estate ; 
and yet what glorious discoveries are there of Divine wisdom in the whole 
scheme of the Gospel and in this particular circumstance of its success | 
Fourthly. We have an account how admirably all is fitted, 1. ‘To beat down 
the pride and vanity of men. ‘‘ God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise,” men of no learning to confound the most learned ; “ The 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty,” men of mean rank and cir- 
cumstances to confound and prevail against all the power and authority of 
earthly kings. ‘* And base things, and things that are despised,” things wich 
men have in the lowest esteem or in the utmost contempt, to pour contempt 
and disgrace on all they value and have in veneration, “ And things which are 
not, to bring to nought,” to abolish, “things that are,” The conversion of the 
Gentiles, (of whom the Jews had the most contemptuous and vilifying thoughts,) 
to open a way to the abolishing that constitution of which they were so fond, 
and upon which they valued themselves so much, as for the sake of it to despise 
the rest of the world. It is common for the Jews to speak of the Gentiles 
under this character, as things that are not. Thus, in the apocryphal book of 
Esther, she is brought in praying that God would not give his sceptre to them 
which are not, Est. iv. 11; an sdras, in one of the apocryphal books under 
his name, prorat God “of the heathen, as those which are reputed as 
nothing,” 2 Hsd. vi. 56, 57. And the apostle Paul seems to have this common 
anguage of the Jews in his view, when he calls Abraham “the father of us all, 
before him whom he believed, God, who calleth those things that be not as 
though they were,” Rom. iv. 17, The Gospel is 4tted to bring down both the 
pride of Jews and Greeks, to shame the boasted science and learning of the 
Greeks, and take down that constitution on which the Jews valued themselves, 
and despised all the world besides. “That no flesh should glory in his pre- 
sence,” ver. 29; that there might be no pretence for boasting. Divine wisdom 
alone had the contrivance of the method of redemption; Divine grace alone 
revealed it, and made it known. It lay in both respects out of human reach; 
and the doctrine and discovery prevailed, in spite of all the opposition it met 
with from human art or authority. So effectually did God veil the glory and 
disgrace the pride of man in all. The gospel dispensation is a contrivance to 
humble man. But, 2. It is admirably fitted to glorify God. There is a great 
deal of power and glory in the substance and life of Christianity. Though the 
ministers were poor and unlearned, and the converts generally of the meanest 
rank, yet the hand of the Lord went along with the preachers, and was mighty 
in the hearts of the hearers. And Jesus Christ was made both to ministers and 
Christians what was truly great and honourable. All we have, we have from 
God as the fountain, and in and through Christ as the channel of conveyance. 
He is made of God to us, “ wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion,” ver. 30, all we need or can desire. We are foolishness,—ignorant and 
blind in the ers of God, with all our boasted knowledge; and he is made 
wisdom to us. e are guilty, obnoxious to justice; and he is made righteous- 
ness, our great atonement and sacrifice. e are depraved and corrupt; and 
he is made sanctification, the spring of our spiritual life; from him, the head 
it is communicated to all the members of his mystical body by his Holy Spirit. 
e are in bonds, and he is made redemption to us, our Saviour and deliverer. 
Observe, That where Christ is made righteousness to any soul he is also made 
sanctification. He never discharges from the guilt of sin, without delivering 
“tigen the power of it. And he is made righteousness and sanctification, that 
e may in the end be made complete redemption, and free the soul from the 
very being of sin, and loose the body from the bonds of the grave. And what 
1s designed in all is, that all flesh may glory in the Lord, ver, 31. Observe 
That is the will of God that all our glorying should be ‘in the Lord ; and, 
our salvation being only through Christ, it is thereby effectually provided it 


Sy so. Man is humbled, and God glorified and exalted by the whole 


Paul’s former letter (the lost one) came, in which the Corinthians 
asked for instruction on three points—1, respecting meat offered to 
idols ; 2, celibacy and matrimony; 3, the exercise of spiritual gifts 
in the assemblies of the church. 

i. 17. “ Wisdom of words:” rather, “in wisdom of speech ”—i.¢., 
speculations of philosophy. , 

i. 18. “ For the doctrine of the cross is to the perishing, those 
who are on their way to ruin, folly; but to us who are being saved it 
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The apostle proceeds with his argument in this chapter, and 1. Remembers the Corin~ 
thians of the plain manner wherein he delivered the Gospel to them, ver. 1—5, But 


yet, II. Shews them that he had communicated to them a treasure of the truest and 
highest wisdom; such as exceeded all the attainments of learned men; such as could 
never have entered into the heart of man if it had not been revealed; nor can be 
received and improved to salvation but by the light and influence of that Spirit who 
revealed it, ver. 6—16. 


ND I, brethren, when [| 
came to you, came not with 
(7 excellency of speech or of 
wisdom, declaring unto you 


V2 the testimony of God. 2 
4 


For I determined not to 
know anything among you, 
‘save Jesus Christ, and him 

crucified. 3 And I was 
with you in weakness, and 
in fear, and in much trembling. 4 And my speech 
and my preaching was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power: 5 That your faith should not stand 


in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 


In this passage the apostle pursues his design, and reminds the Corinthians 
how he acted when he first preached the Gospel amongst them. _ 

First. As to the matter or subject, he tells us, ver. 2, ““ He determined to know 
nothing among them but Jesus Christ, and him crucified ;” to make a show of 
no other knowledge but this, to preach nothing, to discover the knowledge 
of nothing, but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. Note, Christ, in his person 
and offices, is the sum and substance of the Gospel, and ought to be the great 
subject of a gospel minister’s preaching. His business is to dis piay banner 
of the cross, and invite people under it. Any one that heard Paul preach 
found him to harp so continually on this string, that he would say he knew 
nothing but Christ, and him crucitied. Whatsoever other knowledge he had 
this was the only knowledge he discovered, and shewed himself eoncerne 
to propagate among his hearers. ee 

Secondly. The manner wherein he preached Christ is here also observable. 
1. Negatively. ‘‘He came not among them with excellency of speech or wis- 
dom,” ver. 1; His “speech and preaching were not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom,” ver.4, He did not aftect to appear a fine orator, or a deep fate ined 
nor insinuate into their mind by a flourish of words, or a pompous show of deep 
reason, and extraordinary science and skill. He did not set himself to captivate 
the ear by fine turns and eloquent expressions, nor to please and entertain the 
fancy with lofty flights or sublime notions. Neither his speech nor the wisdom 
he taught savoured of human skill; he learnt both in another school. Divine 
wisdom needed not to be set off with such human ornaments. 2. Positively. 
He came among them, “ declaring the testimony of God,” ver. 1. He published 
a Divine revelation, and gave in sufficient vouchers for the authority of it, both 
by its consonancy to ancient predictions and by present miraculous operations 
and there he left the matter. Ornaments of speech, dnd philosophical skill 
and argument, could add no weight to what came recommended by such 
authority. He was also “ among them in weakness, and fear, and in much trem- 
bling,” and yet his “speech and preaching was in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power,” ver. 4, 5. His enemies in the church of Corinth speak very con- 
temptuously of him; “His bodily presence, say they, is weak, and his speech 
Ania Seg 2 Cor. x.10. Possibly he had a little body, and a low voice, but 
though he had not so good an elocution as some, it is plain he was no mean 
speaker. The men of Lystra looked on him to be the heathen god Mercury, 
come down to them in the form of a man, because he was the chief speaker, 
Acts xiv. 12. Nor did he want courage or resolution to go through his work ; 
he was in nothing terrified by his adversaries. Yet he was no boaster ; he did 
not proudly vaunt himself, like his opposers; he acted in his office with much 
modesty, concern, and care, He carried it with great humility amongst them; 
not as one grown vain with the honour and authority conferred on him, but 
as one concerned to approve himself faithful, and fearful of himself, lest he 
should mismanage in his trust. Observe, None know the fear and tremblin 
of faithful ministers, who are jealous over souls with a godly jealousy. An 
a deep sense of their own weakness is the occasion of this fear and trembling. 
‘They know how insufficient they are, and are therefore fearful for themselves. 
But though Paul managed with this modesty and concern, yet he spake with 
authority, “in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” He preached 
the truths of Christ in their native dress, with plainness of speech. He laid 
down the doctrine as the Spirit delivered it, and left the Spirit, by his external 
operation in signs and miracles, and his internal influences on the hearts of 
men, to demonstrate the truth of it, and procure its reception. 

Thirdly. Here is the end mentioned for which he preached Christ crucified 
in this manner, namely, “That their faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God,” ver.5, That they might not be drawn by human 
motives, or overcome by mere human arguments, lest it should be said that 
either rhetori¢ or logic had made them Christians. But when nothing but 
Christ crucified was plainly preached the success must be entirely attributed 
to a Divine power accompanying the word. Their faith must be founded, not 
on human wisdom, but Divine evidence and operation. ‘The Gospel was so 
preached, that God might appear and be glorifed in all. 


6 Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that 
are perfect: yet not the wisdom of this world, nor 
of the princes of this world, that come to nought: 
7 But we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before 


et 


Ze 


is the power (‘the perfection of God’s power, the power itself in ita 
noblest manifestation ’) of God.” 

i, 21. “Foolishiess of preaching :” rather, “ the folly of the thing. 
preached ”’—i.e., the folly of the cross, 

; i. 22. “Sign :” rather, “signs.” (See Matt. xii. 38, xvi. 1; Luke 
xi. 16; John ii. 18, vi. 30). Alford says, “The sign required was not 
a mere miracle, but some token from Heaven substantiating the word 
preached.” 
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the world unto our glory: 8 Which none of the 
princes of this world knew: for had they known it, 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. 
§ But as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him. 10 But God hath revealed them unto 
us by his Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God. 11 For what man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of 
inan which is in him? even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. 12 Now 
we have received, not the spirit of the world, but 
the spirit which is of God; that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God. 13 
Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 
14 But the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto 
him: neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned. 15 But he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of no 
man. 16 For who hath known the mind of the 


Lord, that he may instruct him? But we have the 
mind of Christ. 


In this ack of the chapter the apostle shews them, that though he had not 
i 


come to them with the excellency of human wisdom, with any of the boasted 
knowledge and literature of the Jews or Greeks, yet he had communicated 
to them a treasure of the truest and the highest wisdom; “ We speak wisdom 
among them who are perfect,” ver. 6; among them who are well instructed in 
Christianity, and come to some maturity in the things of God. They that 
receive the doctrine as Divine, and, having been illuminated ai the Holy Spirit, 
have looked well into it, discover true wisdom init. They take in not only the 
plain eegt of Christ, and him crucified, but discern the deep and admirable 
designs of the Divine wisdom therein. Though what we preach be foolishness 
to the world, it is wisdom to them; they are made wise by it, and can discern 
wisdom in it. Note, Those who are wise themselves are the only proper judges 
of what is wisdom; “not indeed the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes 
of this world, but the wisdom of God in a mystery,” ver. 6,7. Not worldl 
wisdom, but Divine; not such as the men of this world could have discovere bE 
nor such as worldly men, under the conduct of pride, and passion, and appetite, 
and worldly interest, and destitute of the Spirit of God, can receive. Note, 
How different is the judgment of God from that of the world! “He seeth not 
as man seeth.” ‘The wisdom he teacheth is of a quite different kind from what 
passeth under that notion in the world. It is not the wisdom of politicians, nor 
philosophers, nor rabbies, (see ver. 9;) not such as they teach, nor such as they 
relish, “but the wisdom of God in a mystery, the hidden wisdom of God ;” 
what he had a long time kept to himself, and concealed from the world; and 
the depth of which, now it is revealed, none but himself can fathom. ‘It is the 
mystery which hath been hid from ages and generations, though now made 
manifest to the saints,” Col. i. 26; hid in a manner entirely from the heathen 
world, and made mysterious [in part] to the Jews, by being wrapt up in dark 
types, and distant prophecies, but revealed and made known to us by the Spirit 
of God. Note, The privilege of those who enjoy the gospel revelation ; to them 
types are unveiled, mysteries made plain, prophecies interpreted, and the secret 
counsels of God published and laid open. The wisdom of God in a mystery 
is now made manifest to the saints. Now concerning this wisdom observe, 

First. The rise and original of it. It “was ordained of God, before the 
world, to our glory,” ver. 7; it was ordained of God. He had determined long 
ago to reveal and make it known, from many ages past, from the beginning, 
nay, from eternity; and that to our glory, the glory of us, either us apostles 
or us Christians. It was great-honour put upon the apostles to be intrusted 
with the revelation of this wisdom; it was a great and honourable privilege 
for Christians to have this glorious wisdom discovered to them; and the wis- 
dom of God discovered in the Gospel, the Divine wisdom taught by the Gospel, 
prepares for our everlasting glory and happiness in the world tocome. ‘The 
cvunsels of God concerning our redemption are dated from eternity, and 
designed for the glory and happiness of the saints. And what deep wisdom 
was in these counsels! Note, The wisdom of God is both employed and dis- 

layed for the honour of his saints; employed from eternity, and displayed 
in time, to make them glorious both here and hereafter, in time and to eternity. 
What honour doth he put on his saints. ; 

Secondly. ‘The ignorance of the great men of the world about it ; “ Which none 
of the princes of this world knew,” ver. 8, the principal men in authority and 
power, or in wisdom and learning. ‘Ihe Roman governor, and the guides and 
rulers of the Jewish church and nation, seem to be the persons here chiefly 
meant. ‘These were the princes of this world, or this age, “who, had they 
known” this true and heavenly wisdom, “would not have crucified the Lord 
of glory.” This Pilate and the Jewish rulers literally did when our Redeemer 
was crucified upon the sentence of the one and the clamorous demands of the 
other. Observe, Jesus Christ is the Lord of glory, a title much too great for 
any creature to bear ; and therefore was he hated, because he was not known. 
Had his crucifiers known him, knuwu who and what he was, they would have 


i. 23. “ Stumbling-block :” an occasion of offence. 

i. 24. ‘The power and wisdom of God:” and therefore affording 
a real sign and wisdom. (Compare next verse.) 

ii. 3. Compare Acts xviii. 1—18 for the difficulties Paul had to 
encounter during his visit, and compare 1 Thess. ii, 15, 16, written 
during this visit. 

ii. 4, 5. “ Demonstration of the Spirit and of power:” i.e., demon- 
stration springing from the Spirit and power of God. “That your 
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withheld their impions hands, and not have taken and slain him. This he 


leaded with his Father for their pardon; “ Father, forgive them, for they 
now not what they do,” Lu. xxiii. 34. Note, There are many things which 
people would not do, if they knew the wisdom of God in the great work of 


redemption. They act as they do because they are blind or heedless; they 
know not the truth, or will not attend to it, [and for this ignorance are they 
justly condemned. } 

Thirdly. It is such wisdom as could not have been discovered without a 
revelation, according to what the prophet Isaiah saith; Jsa. xiv. 4, “ Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him;” for him that waiteth for 
him, that waiteth for his mercy; as the Seventy. [The apostle does not here 
quote literally; he gives the general sense of the passage.] It was a testimony 
of love to God in Jewish believers to live in expectation of the accomplishment 
of evangelical promises. Waiting upon God is an evidence of love to him; 
“Lo, this is our God, we have waited for him,” Jsa. xxv.9. Observe, There 
are “things which God hath prepared for them that love him,” and wait for 
him. There are such things prepared in a future life for them; things which 
sense cannot discover, no present information can convey to our ears, nor can 
yet enter our hearts, “Life and immortality are brought to light threugh the 
Gospel,” 2 Tim. i. 10; but the apostle speaks here of he subject matter of the 
Divine revelation under the Gospel; these are such as eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard. Observe, The great truths of the Gospel are things lying out of 
the sphere of [mere] human discovery; “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard 
them, nor have they entered into the heart of man;” [they were utterly un- 
known to fallen man.] Were they objects of sense, could they be discovered 
by an eye of reason, and communicated by the ear to the mind, as matters of 
common human knowledge may, there had been no need of a revelation. But 
lying out of the sphere of nature, we cannot discover them but by the light 
of revelation; and therefore we must take them as they lie in the Scriptures, 
and as God has been pleased to reveal them. 

Fourthly. We here see by whom this wisdom is discovered to us; “ God hath 
revealed them to us by his Spirit,’ ver. 10. The Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God; ‘“‘ Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
2 Pet.i. 21; and the apostles spake by inspiration of the same Spirit as he 
taught them, and gave them utterance. Here is a proof of the Divine authority 
of the Holy Scriptures. Paul wrote what he taught, and what he taught was 
revealed of God his Spirit; “ That Spirit that searcheth all things, yea the 
deep things of God, and knows the things of God, as the spirit of a man that 
isin him knows the things of a man,” ver. 11. A double argument is drawn 
from these words in proof of the divinity of the Holy Ghost. 1, Omniscience 
is attributed to him ; “He searcheth all things, even the deep things of God.” 
He has exact knowledge of all things, and enters into the very ge of God, 
ete into his most secret counsels. Now, who can have such a thorough 

nowledge of God but God? 2. This allusion seems to imply, that the Holy 
Spirit is as nuch in God as a man’s mind is in himself. Now the mind of the 
man is plainly essential to him; he cannot be without his mind, nor can God 
be without his Spirit. He is as much and as intimately one with God, as the 
man’s mind is with the man. The man knows his own mind, because his mind 
is one with himself. The Spirit of God knows the things of God, because he is 
one with God, And as no man can come at the knowledge of what is in another 
man’s mind till he communicates and reveals it, so neither can we know the 
secret counsels and purposes of God till they are made known to us by his 
Holy Spirit. We cannot know them at all till he has proposed them objectively, 
as it is called, in the external revelation; we cannot know or believe them to 
salvation till he enlightens the faculty, opens the eye of the mind, and gives 
us such a knowledge and [saving] faith of them, And it was by his Spirit that 
the apostles had received the wisdom of God in a mystery, which they spake, 
“Now we have received, not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of 
God, that we might know the things freely given to us of God,” ver. 12; not 
the spirit which is in the wise men of the world, ver. 6, nor in the rulers of the 
world, ver. 9, “but the Spirit which is of God,” or proceedeth from God. We 
h»ve what we deliver in the name of God by inspiration from him; and it is by 
his gracrous illumination and influence that we know the things freely given to 
us of Gou unto salvation, that is, the great privileges of the Gospel, which are the 
free gift of God, distributions of mere and rich grace. Though these things are 
given us, and the revelation of this gift be made to us, we cannot know them 
to any saving purpose till we have the Spirit. The apostles had the revelation 


of these things from the Spirit of God, and the saving impression of them from 
the same Spirit. [And all God’s people are taught these truths of the Spirit, 
and have from the Spirit the same saving impressions.] 

Fifthly. We see here in what a manner this wisdom was taught or commu- 
nicated; “ Which things we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” ver. 13. They had received 
the wisdom they taught, not from the wise men of the world, not from their 
own inquiry or invention, but from the Spirit of God. Nor did they put a 
human dress on it, but plainly declared the doctrine of Christ in terms also 
taught them by the Holy Spirit. Me not only gave them the knowledge of 
these things, but gave them utterance. Observe, The truths of God need no 

arnishing by human skill or eloquence, but Jook best in the words which the 
fol Ghost teacheth. The Spirit of God knows much better how to speak 
of the things of God than the best critics, orators, or philosophers. “ Com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual,” that is, one part of revelation with 
another; the revelation of the Gospel with that of the Jews; the discoveries 
of the New Testament with the types and prophecies of the Old. The com- 
paring matters of revelation with matters of science, things supernatural with 
things natural and common, is going by a wrong measure. Spiritual things, 
when brought together, will help to illustrate one another: but if the prin- 
ciples of human art and science are to be made a test of revelation we shall 


certainly judge amiss concerning it, and the things contained in it. Or, ‘adapt- 
ing spiritual things to spiritual.’ Speaking of spiritual matters, matters of 
revelation, and the spiritual life, in language that is proper and plain. [The 
sense of the passage seems to be inter preting things spiritual by things s; t- 
ritual.) The language of the Spirit of God is the most proper to convey his 
meaning. ; ; 

Sixthly. We have an account how this wisdom is received. ; 

1, * The natural man receiveth not the things of God, for they are foolish- 
ness to him, neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned,” 
ver. 14. The natural man, the animal man. Either the man under the power of 
corruption, and never yet illuminated by the Spirit of God, such as St. sade 
calls sensual, “not having the Spirit,” ver. 19. Men unsanctified receive not 
the things of God. The understanding, through the corruption of nature by 
the fall, and, through the confirmation of this disorder by customary sin, is 
utterly unapt to receive the rays of Divine light; it is prejudiced against them. 
The truths of God are foolishness to such amind. The man looks on them as 
trifling and impertinent things, not worth minding. “The light shineth in 
darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not,” Jno. i. 5. Not that the 
natural faculty of discerning is lost, but evil inclinations and wicked principles 

| render the man unwilling [nay, unable] to enter into the mind of God, in the 
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faith may be grounded on, owe its origin and stability to, the power 
of God” (Alford). 

ii. 6. “The ‘perfect’ is St. Paul’s expression for those who had 
attained the maturity of Christian wisdom. Such men could under- 
stand that his teaching was in truth the highest philosophy.” Others 
take “the wisdom” to mean the higher truths of Christianity. 

ii. 7. “We speak as dealing with a mystery :” i.e., not something 
to be kept hidden, but what heretofore was so, but is now revealed. 
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spiritual matters of his kingdom, and yield to their force and power. It is the 

uickening beams of the Spirit of truth and holiness that must help [or rather 
a the mind to discern their excellency, and to so thorough a conviction of 
their truth as heartily to receive and embrace them. hus the natural man, 
the man destitute of the Spirit of God, cannot know them, “because they are 
spiritually discerned.” Or, the natural man; that is, the wise men of the 
world,” ch. i. 19, 20; the “wise man after the flesh, ( : e 
flesh,” ver. 26; one who hath “the wisdom of the world, man’s wisdom, 
ch. ii. 4,6; a man, as some of the ancients, that would learn all truth by his 


own ratiocinations, receive nothing by faith, nor own any need of supernatural , 


assistance. This was very much the character of the pretenders to philosophy, 
and the Grecian learning and wisdom at that day. Such a man receives not 
the things of the Spirit of God; revelation is not with him a principle of 
science: he looks upon it as delirium and dotage, the extravagant thought of 
some deluded dreamer. It is no way to wisdom among the famous masters 
of the world; and for that reason he ean have no knowledge {savingly] of 
things revealed, “because they are only spiritually discerned,” or made known 
by the revelation of the Spirit, which is a principle of science or knowledge 
‘hich he will not admit. ‘ ee 
ier he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged,” or 
discerned, “of no man,” ver. 15. Either he who ts sanctified and made spi- 
ritually minded, Rom. viii. 6, judgeth all things, or discerneth all things; he 
is capable of judging [rightly] about matters of human wisdom, and has also a 
relish and savour of Divine truths. He sees Divine wisdom, and experiences 
Divine power in Gospel revelations and mysteries, which the carnal and 
unsanctified mind looks upon as weakness and folly; as things destitute of 
all power, and not worthy any regard. It is the sanctified mind that must 
discern the real beauties of holiness; but by the refinement of its faculties 
they do not lose their power of discerning and judging about common and 
natural things. The spiritual man may judge of all things, natural and super- 
natural, human and Divine, the deductions of reason, and the discoveries of 
revelation. But he himself is judged, or discerned, of no man. God's saints 
are his hidden ones, Ps. Ixxxiii. 3; ‘Their life is hid with Christ in God,” 
Jol. iii. 3. The carnal map knows no more ofa spiritual man than he doth of 
other spiritual things. He is a stranger to the principles, and pleasures, and 
actings of the Divine life. The spiritual man doth not lie open to his observa- 
tion. Or, “he that is spiritual;” that is, has had Divine revelations made to 
him, or received them as such, and founds his faith and religion upon them. 
He can judge both of common things, and things Divine; he can discern what 
is and what is not the doctrine of the Gospel, and of salvation; and whether a 
man preaches the truths of God or not. He doth not lose the power of reason- 
ing, nor renounce the : 4 ] 
revelation. But “he himself is judged of no man;” can be judged, so as to be 
confuted, by no man; nor can any man who is not spiritual, not under a Divine 
afflatus himself, (see ch. xiv. 37,) or not founding his faith on a Divine revelation, 
discern or judge whether what he speaks be true or Divine, or not. In short, 
he who founds all his knowledge upon principles of science, and the mere light 
of reason, can never le a judge of the truth or falsehood of what is received 
py revelation. “For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he may 
instruct him?” ver. 16; that is, the spiritual man. Who can enter so far into 
the mind of God as to instruct him who hath the Spirit of God, is under his 
inspiration? He only is the person to whom God immediately communicates 
the knowledge of his will. And who can inform or instruct him in the mind of 
God who is so immediately under the conduct of his own Spirit? Very few 
for rather none] have known any thing of the mind of God by a natural power. 
*But,” adds the apostle, “we have the mind of Christ;” and the mind of 
Christ is the mind of God; he is God, and the principal messenger and prophet 
of God. And the apostles were empowered by his Spirit to make known his 
mind tous. And in the Holy Scriptures, the mind of Christ, and the mind of 
God in Christ, is fully revealed to us. Observe, It is the great privilege of 
Christians that they have the mind of Christ revealed to them by his Spirit. 


CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Blames the Corinthians for their carnality and divisions, 
ver. 1—4, II. He instructs them how what was amiss among them might be rectified, 
by remembering, 1. That their ministers were no more than ministers, ver. 5. 2. That 
they were unanimous, and carried on the same design, ver. 5—10 3. That they built 
on one and the same foundation, ver. 11—16. IIl. He exhorts them to give due honour 
to their bodies, by keeping them pure, ver. 16, 17; and to humility and self-diffidence, 
ver. 18—21. IV. And dehorts them from glorying in particular ministers, because of 
the equal interest they had in all, ver. 22, 23. 


ND_ I, brethren, coull not 
speak unto you as unto spi- 
ritual, but as unto carnal, even 
as unto babes in Christ. 2 I 
have fed you with milk, and 
not with meat: for hitherto ye 
, were not able ¢o bear it, neither 
yet now are ye able. 3 For 
ye are yet carnal: for whereas 
there is among you envying, and strife, and divisions, 
are ye not carnal, and walk as men? 4 For while 
one saith, 1 am of Paul; and another, I am of Apol- 


los; are ye not carnal ? 


Here, First. St. Paul blames the Corinthians for their weakness and non- 
proficiency. They who are sanctified are so only in part: there is still room 
tor growth and increase, both in grace and knowledge, 2 Pet iii. 18. Those 
who through Divine grace are renewed to a spiritual life may yet in many 
things be defective. ‘The aposile tells them he could not speak to them as unto 
spiritual men, but as unto carnal men, as to babes in Christ, ver. 1. They were 
s0 far from forming their maxims and measures [entirely] upon the foot of 
Divine revelation, and entering into the spirit of the Gospel, that it was but 
too evident they were much under the command of carnal and corrupt affec- 
tions. They were still very babes in Christ. ‘hey had received some of the 
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or “according to the | 


rinciples of it, by founding his faith and religion on | 
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first principles of Christianity, but were grown up to no maturity of under- 
standing in them, or of faith and holiness. And yet it is plain from several 
passages in this epistle that the Corinthians were very proud of their wisdom 
and knowledge. Note, That it is but too common for persons of very moderate 
(spiritual) knowledge and understanding to have a great measure of self- 
conceit. The apostle assigns their little proficiency in the knowledge of 
Christianity as a reason why he had communicated no more of the deep things 
of it to them. ‘They could not bear such food; they needed to be fed with 
milk, not with meat, ver.2. Note, It is the duty of a faithful minister of 
Christ to consult the capacities of his hearers, and teach them as they can 
bear. And yet it is natural for babes to grow up to men; and babes in Christ 
should [prayerfully] endeavour to grow in stature, and become men in Christ. 
It is expected that their advances in knowledge should be in proportion to 
their means and opportunities, and their time of professing religion; that they 
may be able to bear discourses of the mysteries of our religion, and not always 
rest in plain things. It was a reproach to the Corinthians that they had so 
long sat under the ministry of St. Paul and had made no more improvement 
in Christian knowledge. Note, Christians are utterly to blame who do not 
endeavour to grow in grace and knowledge. 

Secondly. He blames them for their carnality, and gives their contention and 
discord about their ministers as evidence of it. “For ye are yet carnal; for 
whereas there are among you envyings, and strifes, and divisions, are ye not 
carnal, and walk as men?” ver. 2. They had mutual emulations, and quarrels, 
and factions among them upon the account of their ministers; while one said, 
“T am of Paul, aud another, I am of Apollos,” ver. 4. These were proofs of 
their being carnal; and fleshly interests and affections too much swayed them, 
Note, Contentions and quarrels about religion are sad evidences of remaining 
carnality. True religion makes men peaceable, and not contentious. Factious 
spirits act upon human principles, not upon principles of true religion; they 
are guided by their own pride and passions, and not by rules of Christianity; 
“Do ye not walk as men?” Note, It is to be lamented that many who shudid 
walk as Christians, that is, above the common rate of men, do indeed walk as 
men, live and act too much like other men. ae is necessary howeyer to dis- 
tinguish between such carnal contentions and contentions for the faith once 
delivered to the saints. A spurious charity has often been a suare of the devil.] 


5 Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord 
gave to every man? 6 I have planted, Apollos 
watered; but God gave the increase. 7 So then 
neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he 
that watereth; but God that giveth the increase. 
8 Now he that planteth and he that watereth are 
one: and every man shall receive his own reward 


according to lis own labour. 9 For we are labour- 


ers together with God: ye are God’s husbandry, ye 
are God’s building. 10 According to the grace of 
God which is given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder, 
I have laid the foundation, and another buildeth 
thereon. But let every man take heed how he 
buildeth thereupon. § 


Here the apostle instructs them how to cure this humour, and rectify what 
was amiss among them upon this head. 

First. By remembering them that the ministers about whom they contended 
were but ministers [or servants]; “ Who then is Paul, or who is Apallen but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man?” ver. 5, 
But ministers; no more than instruments used by the God of all grace. Some 
of the factious people in Corinth seem to have made more of them, as if they 
were lords of their faith, authors of their religion. Note, We should take care 
not to deify ministers, or put them into the place of God. Apostles were not 
the authors of our faith and religion, though they were authorized and qualified 
to reveal and propagate it. They acted inthis office “as God gave to every 
man.” Observe, All the gifts aud powers that even aes discovered and 
exerted in the work of the ministry were from God. They were intended to 
manifest their mission and doctrine to be Divine. It was perfectly wrong 
upon their account to transfer that regard to the apostles which was solely to 
be paid to the Divine aoe Al which they acted, and to God from whom 
they had their authority. “Paul had planted, and Apollos had watered,” 
ver. 6. Both were useful, one for one purpose, the other for a different. Note, 
God makes use of a variety of instruments, and fits them to their several use 
and intention. Paul was fitted for planting work, and Apollos for watering 
work; but ‘God gave the increase.” Note, The success of the ministry must 
be derived from the Divine blessing. “ Neither he that planteth is any thing, 
nor he that watereth, but God who giveth the increase,” ver.7. Even apos- 
tolieal ministers are nothing of themselves, ean do nothing with efficacy and 
success unless God give the increase. Note, The best qualitied and most 
faithful ministers have a just sense of their own insufficiency, and are very 
desirous that God should have all the glory of their success. Paul and Apollus 
are nothing at all in their own account, but God is all in all. 

Secondly. By representing to them the unanimity of Christ’s ministers; 
“He that planteth, and he that watereth, are one,” ver. 8. Employed by one 
master, [guided by one Spirit,] intrusted with the same revelation, busied 
in one work, and engaged in one design; in harmony with one another, how- 
ever they may be set in opposition to each other by factious party-makers. 
They have their different gifts from one and the same Spirit for the very same 
purposes; and they heartily carry on the same design, Planters and waterers 
are but fellow-labourers in the same work. 

Note, All the faithful ministers of Christ are one in the great business and 
intentions of their ministry. They may have difference of sentiment in lessér 
things; they may have their debates and contests; but they heartily coneur in 
the great design of honouring God and saving souls, by promoting true Cliris- 
tianity in the world. And all such may expect a glorious recompence of their 
fidelity, and in proportion to it. “ Every man shall receive his own reward 
according to his own labour.” Their business is one, but some may mina it 
more than others; their end and design is one, but some may pursue it more 


” 


ii. 9,10. Some connect thus: “But (opposition to verse 8) the 
thingsthateye . . . tous Godrevealed.” Others connect verse 7 
thus : “ We speak God’s wisdom, which none of the princes knew 
. .. yea, which noeye hath . . . but Godhath revealed,” &e. The 
frequent application of these words to heaven is clearly untenable. 
The quotation seems based upon Isa. lxiv. 4, and perhaps Ixv. 17. 

ii. 13. “Interpreting spiritual things to the spiritual, leading to 
the introduction of the natural and spiritual immediately after.” 

744 


ii. 14. “He now prepares the way for showing them that he 
could not give out the depths of this spiritual wisdom to them, because 
they were not fitted for it, being carnal (chap. iii. 1—4).” “The 
natural man:” it is the adjective corresponding to the Greek noun 
for “soul,” and means the man whose governing priuciple is the 
animal soul as distinguished from the spirit, the higher part, and 
the sphere of the operations of God’s Holy Spirit. A 

ii. 16, ‘The judgment of the spir.cual man on the part of him 
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closely than others. Their Master also 1s one, ana yet this good and gracious 
Master may make a difference in the rewards he gives, according to the differ- 
ent service they do. “ Every one’s own work shall have its own reward.” They 
that work hardest shall fare best; they that are most faithful shall have the 
greatest reward; and glorious work it is, in which all faithful ministers 
are employed. “ They are labourers with God,” ovvepyoi, co-workers, “fellow- 
labourers.” ver. 9, not indeed in the same order and degree, but in subordi- 
nation to him, as instruments in his hand. They are engaged in his business; 
they are working together with God, in promoting the purposes of his glory, 
and the salvation of precious souls; and he who knows their work will take 
care they do not labour in vain. Men may neglect and vilify one minister, 
whilst they cry up another, and have no reason for either; they may condemn 
when they should commend, and applaud what the should neglect and avoid; 
but the judgment of God is according to truth. He never rewards but upon 
just reason, and he ever rewards in proportion to the diligence and faithful- 
ness of his servants. Note, Faithful ministers, when they are ill used by men, 
should encourage themselves in God. And it is to God, the chief agent and 
director of the great work of the Gospel, to whom they that labour with him 
should endeavour to approve themselves; they are always under his eye, 
employed in his husbandry and building; and therefore to be sure he will 
carefully look over them. ‘ Ye are God’s husbandry, ye are God’s building ;” 
and therefore are neither of Paul nor of Apollos; neither belong to one nor 
other, but to God; they only plant and water you, but it is the Divine blessing 
on his own husbandry that alone can make it yield fruit. Ye are not our 
husbandry but God’s; we work under him, and with him, and for him; it is all 
for God that we have been doing amungst you. You are God’s husbandry and 
building. He had spoken to the former metaphor before, and now he goes on 
to the other of a building. “ According to the grace of God which is given 
unto me, as a wise master-builder, I have laid the foundation, and another 
buildeth thereon.” Paul here calls himself a wise master-builder ; a character 
doubly reflecting honour on him. It was honourable to bea master builder 
in the edifice of God, but it added to his character to be a wise one. Persons 
may be in an office for which they are not qualified, or not so thoroughly 
qualified as this expression implies Paul was. But, though he gives himself 
such a character, it is not to gratify his own pride, but to magnify Divine grace. 
He was a wise master-builder, but the grace of God made him such. Note, It 
is no crime in a Christian, but much to his commendation, to take notice of the 
good that is in him, to the praise of Divine grace. Spiritual pride is abomi- 
nable; it is making use of the greatest favours of God to feed our own vanity, 
and make idols of ourselves; but to take notice of the favours of God, to pro- 
mote our gratitude to him, and to speak of them to his honour, be they of what 
sort they will, is but a proper expression of the [love] duty and regard we owe 
him. ote, Ministers should not be proud of their gifts and graces; but the 
better qualified they are for their work, and the more success they have in it, 
the more thankful should they be to God for his distinguishing goodness. “I 
have laid the foundation, and another buildeth thereon.” As before he had 
said, ‘“‘I have planted, Apollos watered.” It was Paul laid the foundation of 
a church amongst them. He had begotten them through the Gospel, ch. iv. 19. 
Whatever instructors they had besides, they had not many fathers. He would 
derogate from none that had done service poe them, nor would he be 
robbed of his own honour and respect. Note, Faithful ministers may and 
ought to have a concern for their own reputation. ‘Their usefulness depends 
much upon it. “But let every man take heed how he buildeth thereon.” This is 
a proper caution; there may be very indifferent building on a good foundation. 
It is easy to err here, and great care should be used, not only to lay a sure and 
right foundation, but to erect a regular building upon it. Nothing must be 
laid upon it but what the foundation will bear, and what is of a piece with it. 
Gold and dirt must not be mingled together. Note, Ministers of Christ should 
take great care that they do not build their own fancies or false reasonings on 
the foundation of Divine revelations. What they preach should be the plain 
doctrine of their Master, or what is perfectly agreeable with it. 


11 For other® foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 12 Now if any 
man build upon this foundation gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble; | 13 Every man’s work 
shall be made manifest: for the day shall declare it, 
because it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire 
shall try every man’s work of what sort it is, 14 If 
any man’s work abide which he hath built there- 
upon, he shall receive a reward. 15 If any man’s 
work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he 
himself shall be saved ; yet so as by fire. 


Here the apostle informs us what foundation he had laid at the bottom of all 
his labours among them, even Jesus Christ, the chief corner-stone, Eph. ii. 20. 
Upon this foundation all the faithful ministers of Christ build; upon this rock 
all Christians found their hopes. ‘They that build their hopes of heaven on any 
other foundation build upon the sand, “Other foundation can no man lay, 
- besides what is laid, even Jesus Christ.” Note, The doctrine of our Saviour, 
[his incarnation, divinity, vicarious ps ener dB and meritorious right- 
eousness—in short, his prophetical and priestly offices,] and his mediation, 
{and his mediatorial royalty,] is the principal doctrine of Christianity. It lies at 
the bottom, and is the foundation of all the rest. Leave out this, and you lay 
waste all our comforts, and leave no foundation for our hopes, as sinners. It 
is in Christ only that God is reconciling a sinful worid to himself, 2 Cor. v. 19. 
But of those that hold the foundation, and embrace the general doctrine of 
Christ’s being the Mediator between God and man, there are two sorts: 

First. Some build upon this foundation gold, silver, and precious stones, 
ver. 12; namely, those who receive and propagate the pure truths of the Gos- 

el; that hold nothing but the truth as it is in Jesus, and prac nothing else. 

‘his is building well upon a good foundation, making all of a piece; when 
ministers not only depend upon Christ as the great prophet of the church, and 
take him for their guide and infallible teacher, but receive and spread the 
doctrines he taught in their purity, without any corrupt mixtures, without 
adding or diminishing. | : ; ; 

Secondly. Others build wood, hay, and stubble on this foundation, that is, 
though they adhere to the foundation, they depart from the mind of Christ in 
many particulars; substitute their own fancies and inventions [such as forms, 
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ceremonies, and human commandments taught as doctrines] in the room of his 
doctrines and institutions, and build upon the good foundation what will not 
abide the test, when the day of trial comes, and the fire must make it manifest; 
as wood, hay, and stubble, will not bear the trial by fire, but must be con- 
sumed init. ‘There is a time coming when a discovery will be made of what 
men have built on this foundation. “Every man’s work shall be made mani- 
fest;” shall be laid open to view, to his own and that of others. Some may in 
the simplicity of their hearts build wood and stubble on the good foundation, 
and know not all the while what they have been doing; but in the day of the 
Lord their own conduct shall appear to them in its proper light. Every man’s 
work shall be made manifest to himself, and made manifest to others, both 
those that have been misled by him and those that have escaped his errors. 

ow we may be mistaken in ourselves and others, but there is a day coming 
that will cure all our mistakes, and shew us ourselves, and shew us our actions 
in the true light, without covering or disguise. “For the day shall declare it,” 
namely, every man’s work, “because it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire 
shall try every man’s work of what sort it is,” ver. 13. The day shall declare 
and make it manifest, the last day, the great day of trial: see ch. iv. 5. Though 
some understand it of the time when the Jewish nation was destroyed, and their 
constitution thereby abolished, when the superstructure Judaizing teachers 
would have raised on the Christian foundation was manifested to be no better 
than hay and stubble, that would not bear the trial. ‘he expression carries in 
it a plain allusion to the refiner’s art, in which the fire separates and distin- 
guishes the dross from the gold and silver; as it also will silver, and gold, and 
precious stones, that will endure the fire, from wood, and hay, and stubble, 
that will be consumed init, Note, There is a day coming that will as nicely 
distinguish one man from another, and one man’s work from another’s, as the 
fire distinguishes gold from dross, or metal that will bear the fire from other 
materials that will be consumed in it. In that day 

1, Some men’s works will abide the trial, will be found standard. It will 
appear that they not only held the foundation, but that they built regularly 
and well upon it; that they laid on proper materials, and in due form and 
order. The foundation and the superstructure were all of a piece. The found- 
ation truths, and those that had a manifest connexion with them, were taught 
together. It may not be so easy to discern this connexion now, nor know what 
works will abide the trial then; but that day will make a full discovery. And 
such a builder shal! not, cannot fail of a reward. He will have praise and 
honour in that day, and eternal recompence after it. Note, Fidelity in the 
ministers of Christ will meet with full and ample rewards in a future life. 
Tkey who spread true and pure religion in all the branches of it, and whose 
ark will abide in the great day, shall receive a reward. And, Lurd, how 
great, how much exceeding their ress deserts! 

2. There are others whose works shall be burned, ver. 15; whose corrupt 
opinions and doctrines, or vain inventions and usages in the worship of God, 
shall be discovered, disowned, and rejected in that day; shall be first mani- 
tested to be corrupt, and then disapproved of God, and rejected. Note, The 
great day will pluck off all disguises, and make things appear as they are. “He 
whose work shall be burnt will suffer loss.” If he has built upon the right 
foundation wood, and hay, and stubble, he will suffer loss. His weakness and 
corruption will be the lessening of his glory, though he may in the general 
have been an honest and an upright Christian. This part of his work will be 
lost, turning no way to his advantage, though “himself may be saved.” Observe, 
Those who hold the foundation of Christianity, though they build hay, wood, 
and stubble upon it, may be saved. This may help to enlarge our charity. We 
should not reprobate men for their weakness, [eereled they give evidence 
otherwise of being in Christ, for nothing will damn men but wickedness, [that 
is, his not being in Christ.] “ He shall be saved, yet so as by fire,” saved out of 
the fire. Himself shall be snatched out of that flame which will consume his 
work. It intimates that it will be difficult for those that [in any degree] cor- 
rupt and deprave Christianity to be saved. God will have no mercy on tieir 
works, though he may pluck them as brands out of the burning. On this pas- 
sage of Scripture the papists found their doctrine of purgatory, which is cer- 
tainly hay and stubble; a doctrine never originally fetched from Scripture, 
but invented in barbarous ages to feed the avarice and ambition of the clergy, 
at their cost who would rather part with their money than their lusts for the 
salvation of their souls. It can have no countenance from this text, Ist. Be- 
cause this is plainly meant of a figurative fire, not of a real one; for what real 
fre can consume religious rites or doctrines? 2nd. Because this fire is to try 
men’s works of what sort they are; but purgatory fire is not for trial, not to 
bring men’s actions to the test, but to punish for them. They are supposed to 
be venial sins not satisfied for in this life, for which satisfaction must be made 
by suffering the fire of purgatory. 3rd. Because this fire is to try every 
man’s works, those of Paul and Apollos as well as those of others. Now, no 
Peper will have the front to say, apostles must have passed through purga- 
tory fires. 


16 Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 17 If 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy ; for the temple of God is holy, which ¢em- 


|| ple ye are. 


Here the apostle resumes his argument and exhortation, founding it on his 
former allusion, “Ye are God’s building,” ver. 9; and here, “Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any 
man defile,” that is, corrupt and destroy, “the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy,” (the same word is in the original in both clauses,) ‘for the temple of 
God is holy, which temple ye are.” It looks from other parts of the epistle, 
where the apostle argues to the very same purpose, (see ch. vi. 13—20,) as if the 
false teachers among the Corinthians were not obit loose livers, but taught 
licentious doctrines, and what was particularly fitted to the taste in this lewd 
city on the head of fornication. Such doctrine was not to be reckoned among 
hay and stubble, that would be consumed whilst the person who laid them on 
the foundation escaped the burning; for it tended to corrupt, to pollute, and 
destroy the church, which was a building erected for God, and consecrated to 
him, and therefore should be kept pure and holy. Those who spread principles 
of this sort would provoke God to destroy them. ‘ 

Note, Those who spread loose principles, that have a direct tendency to 
pollute the church of God, and render it unholy and unclean, are likely to 
bring destruction on themselves. It may be understood also as an argument 
against their discord and factious strifes; division being the way to destruction. 
But what I have been mentioning seems to be the proper meaning of the pas- 
sage: “ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?” It may be understood of the church of Corinth collectively 
or of every single believer amongst them. Christian churches are temples of 
God. He dwells amongst them by his Holy Spirit. ‘‘ They are built together 


who is not spiritual would require such a knowledge of the mind of 
the Lord as would qualify a person to instruct the Lord himself; since 
the persons who are to be judged are such as have the mind of 
Christ, inasmuch as his spirit dwelling in them and directing their 
thought, fashions them to his mind, and identifies their thinking 
with his thinking.” 

iii. 1. See chap. ii. 6—14; Heb. v. 14. “Carnal:” rather, “men of 
flesh.” Paul is referring to his ministry at Corinth, when he was 


compelled to confine himself to elementary teaching. He turns to 
their present condition at the end of verse 2, and what he blames ig 
that they are still fleshly, and not capable of food for men. 

iii. 5. “ Apollos:” a Jew from Alexandria, mighty in the Scrip- 
tures, but instructed according to the imperfect views of the disciples 
of John the Baptist, and more perfectly taught by Aquila and 
Priscilla. (See Acts xviii. 25.) Afterwards he became a preacher in 
Corinth. There seems te have been perfect harmony between him 
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for an habitation of God through the Spirit,” Eph. ii. 22. Every Christian is a 
.iving temple of the living God. God dwelt in the Jewish temple, took posses- 
sion of it and resided in it, by that glorious cloud that was the token of his 
sresence with that people. So Christ by his Spirit dwells in all true believers. 
The temple was devoted and consecrated to God, and set apart from every 
common to a hely use, to the immediate service of God. So all Christians are 
separate from common uses, and set apart for God and his service. ‘They are 
sacred to him. A very good argument this against all fleshly lusts, and all 
doctrines that give countenance to them. If we are the temples of God we 
must do nothing that shall alienate ourselves from him, or corrupt and pollute 
ourselves, and thereby unfit ourselves for his use; and we must hearken to no 
doctrine nor doctor that would seduce us to any such practices. Note, Chris- 
tians are holy by profession, and should be pure and clean, both in heart and 
conversation. We should heartily abhor, and carefully avoid, what will defile 
God's temple, and prostitute what ought to be sacred to him. 


18 Let no man deceive himself. If any man 
among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him 
become a fool, that he may be wise. 19 For the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. For 
it is written, He taketh the wise in their own 
sraftiness. 20 And again, The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. 


Here he prescribes humility, and a modest opinion of themselves for a remedy 
of the irregularities in the church of Corinth, the divisions and contests among 
them. “Let no man deceive himself,” ver. 18; that is, Do not be led away from 
the truth and simplicity of the Gospel by pretenders to science and eloquence, 
by a show of deep learning, or a flourish of words, by rabbies, orators, or philo- 
sophers. Note, We are in great danger of deceiving ourselves when we have 
too high an opinion of human wisdom and arts. Plain and pure Christianity 
will be likely to be despised by those who can suit their doctrines to the cor- 
rupt taste of their hearers, and set them off with fine language, or support 
them with a show of deep and strong reasoning. But he who “seems to be 
wise must become a fool, that he may be wise.” He must be sensible of his 
own ignorance, and lament it; he must distrust his own understanding, and 
not lean on it. To have a high opinion of our own wisdom is but to flatter 
ourselves; and self-flattery is the very next step to self-deceit. ‘The way to 
true wisdom is to sink our opinion of our own to a due level, and be willing to 
oe taught of God. He must become a fool [in his own estimation] who would 
be truly and thoroughly wise. The person who resigns his own understanding, 
that he may follow the instruction of God, is in the way to true and everlasting 
wisdom, [which no man does until he is born again.] “The meek will he guide 
in judgment, the meek will he teach his way,” Ps. xxv.9. He that has a low 
opinion of his own knowledge and powers will submit to better information; 
such a person may be informed and improved by revelation; but the proud 
man, conceited of his own wisdom and understanding, will undertake to correct 
even Divine wisdom itself, and prefer his own shallow reasonings to the reve- 
lations of infallible truth and wisdom. Note, We must abuse ourselves before 
God if we would either be truly wise or good. “ For the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God,” ver. 19. The wisdom which worldly men esteem, 
policy, philosophy, oratory, is foolishness with God. It is so in a way of com- 
parison with his wisdom. “ He chargeth his angels with folly,” Job iv. 18; and 
much more the wisest among the children of men. ‘ His understanding is infi- 
nite,” Ps. exlvii. 5. There can be no more comparison between his wisdom and 
ours than between his power and being and ours. There is no common mea- 
sure by which to compare finite and infinite. And much more is the wisdom of 
man foolishness with God, when in competition with his. How justly doth he 
despise, how easily can he baffle and confound it. “ He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness,” as it is written, Job v. 13; he catches them in their own nets 
and entangles them in their own snares; he turns their most studied, an 
plausible, and promising schemes against themselves, and ruins them | y their 
own contrivance. Nay, “ He knows the thoughts of the wise, that they are 
vain,” ver. 20; that they are vanity, Ps. xciv.11. Note, That God has a perfect 
knowledge of the thoughts of men, the deepest thoughts of the wisest men 
their most secret counsels and purposes. Nothing is hidden from him, but all 
things are naked and bare before him, Heb. iv. 13; and he knows them to be 
vanity. The thoughts of the wisest men in the world have a great mixture of 
vanity, of weakness and folly in them; and before God their very wisest and 
best thoughts are very vanity, compared, I mean, with his thoughts of things. 
And should not all this teach us modesty, diffidence in ourselves, and a defer- 
ence to the wisdom of God; make us thankful for his revelations, and willing 
to be taught of God, and not be led away by specious pretences to human wis- 
dom and skill from the simplicity of Christ, or a regard to his heavenly duc- 
trine? Note, Who would be wise indeed must learn of God, and not set his 
own wisdom up in competition with God’s. 

For all 


21 Therefore let no man glory in men. 
things are your’s; 22 Whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are your’s; 23 And 
ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s, 


Here the apostle founds an exhortation against overvaluing their teachers on 
what he had just said, and for that they had an equal interest in all their minis- 
ters. “Therefore let no man glory in men,” ver. 21; forget that their ministers 
are men, or pay that deference to them as is due only to God; set them at the 
head of parties, have them in immoderate esteem and admiration, and servilely 
and implicitly follow their conduct or submit to their dictates ; and especially 
in contradiction to God, and the truths taught by his Holy Spirit. Mankind 
are very apt to make the mercies of God cross their intentions. The ministry 
is a very useful and very gracious institution ; and faithful ministers are a great 
blessing [and gift from God] to any people; and yet the folly and weakness of 
people may de much mischief by what is in itself a blessing. They may fall 
into factions, side with particular ministers, and set them at their head, glory 
in their leaders, and be carried by them they know not whither. ‘he only way 
to avoid this mischief is to have a modest [and humble] opinion of ourselves, a 
due sense of tne common weakness of human understanding, and an entire 
deference to the wisdom of God speaking in his word. Ministers are not to be 
set up in competition with one another. All faithful ministers are serving one 
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They were appointed of Christ for the com. 
mon benefit of the church. “ Paul, and Apollos, and Cephas, are all yours.” 
One is not to be set up against avother, but all are to be valued and used for 
your own spiritual benefit. Upon this occasion also he gives in an inventory of 
the church’s possessions, the spiritual riches of a true believer: “ All is yours.” 
Ministers of all ranks, ordinary and extraordinary; nay, the world itself is 
Not that saints are proprietors of the world, but it stands for their 
sake; they have as much of it us Infinite Wisdom sees to be fit for them, and 
they have all they have with the Divine blessing. Life is yours, that you may 
have season and opportunity to prepare for the life of heaven; and death is 
yours, that you may go to the possession of it. It is the kind messenger that 
will fetch you to your Fathee’s house. Things present are yours for your sup- 
port on theroad. ‘Things to come are yours, to enrich and regale you for ever 
at your journey’s end, Note, That if we belong to Christ, and are true to him, 
all good belongs to us and is sure to us. All is ours, time and eternity, earth 
and heaven, life and death. We shall want no good thing, Ps. Ixxxiv. 1]. But 
it must be remembered at the same time that we are Christ’s, the subjects of 
his kingdom, his property. He is Lord over us, [he received us from his Father, 
he purchased us with his blood,] and we must own his dominion, and cheerfully 
submit to his command, and yield ourselves to his pleasure, if we would have 
all things minister to our advantage. All things are ours upon no other foot 
than our being Christ’s. Out of him we are without just title or claim to any 
thing that is good. Note, They that would be safe for time, and happy to 
eternity, must be Christ’s. “ And Christ is God’s.” He is the Christ of God, 
anointed of God, and commissioned by him [from all eternity] to bear the office 
of Mediator, and to act therein for the purposes of his glory. Note, All things 
are the believer’s, that Christ might have honour in his great undertaking, and 
God in all might have the glory. God in Christ reconciling a sinful world [his 
people] to himself, and shedding abroad the riches of his grace on « reconciled 
world, is the sum and substance of the Gospel. 


CHAPTER IY. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Directs them how to account of him and his fellow- 
ministers, and therein tacitly, at least, reproves them for their unworthy carriage 
towards him, ver. 1—6. II. He cautions them against pride and self-elation, and 
hints at the many temptations* they had to conceive too highly of themselves, and 
despise him, and other apostles, because of the great diversity in their circumstances 
and condition, ver, 7—14. III. He challenges their regard to him as their father in 
Christ, ver, 15—17. IV. He tells them of his having sent Timothy to them, and of his 
own purpose to come to them shortly, however some among them had pleased them- 
selves, and grown vain upon the quite contrary expectation, ver. 18—21. 


ET a man so account of us, 
as of the ministers of Christ, 
and stewards of the myste- 
NAY ries of God. 2 Moreover 
‘Ys it is required in stewards, 
) that a man be found faith - 
ful. 3 But with me it is 
a very small thing that [ 
should be judged of you, or 
of man’s judgment: yea, L 
judge not mine own self. 4 For I know nothing 
by myself; yet am I not hereby justified: but he 
that judgeth me is the Lord. 5 Therefore judge 
nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who 
both will bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness, and will make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts: and then shall every man have praise of 
God. 6 And these things, brethren, I have in a 
figure transferred to myself and ¢o Apollos for your 
sakes ; that ye might learn in us not to think of men 
above that which is written, that no one of you be 
puffed up for one against another. 


Here, First. The apostle challenges the respect due to him, on account of his 
character and office, in which many among them had at least very much failed; _ 
“Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God,” ver. 1; though possibly others might have valued him too 
highly Dy BeUane him up as the head of a party, and rofessing to be his dis- 
ciples. Note, In our opinion of ministers, as well as all other things, we should 
be careful to avoid extremes. Apostles themselves were, 1. Not to be over- 
valued, for they were ministers, not masters; stewards, not lords. They were 
servants of Christ, and no more, though they were servants of the highest 
rank, that had the care of the household, that were to provide food for the 
rest, and appoint and direct their work. Note, It isa very great abuse of their 
power, and highly criminal in common ministers, to lord it over their felluw- 
servants, and challenge authority over their faith or practice; for even apus- 
tles were but servants of Christ, employed in his work, and sent on his errand, 
and dispensers of the mysteries of God, or those truths which had been hidden 
from the world in ages and generations past. ‘They had no authority to 
propagate their own fancies, but to spread Christian faith [truth], 2, Apos- 
tles were not to be undervalued; for, though they were ministers, they were 
ministers of Christ. The character and dignity of their Master puts an honour 
on them. Though they are but stewards, they are not stewards of the common 
things of the world, but of Divine mysteries. They had a great trust, and for 
that reason had an honourable office. They were stewards of God's household, 
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and St. Paul; but “there may have been difference enough in the 
outward character and expression of the two to attract the lover of 
eloquence and philosophy rather to Apollos, somewhat perhaps to the 
disparagement of Paul.” 

iii. 10, 11. St. Paul showed his skill in laying a foundation. 
(Compare Luke vi. 49.) Whoever came after him must build on the 
same foundation, for there was but one—Jesus Christ. 
tion for those following him was how and with what materials they 
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built thereon; and so he goes on in the next verses to speak of the 
different ways of building upon it, 

iii, 12—14, St. Paul is bere speaking of the work of different 
ministers who are engaged in building parts of one and the same 
building ; the gold, silver, &c., referring to the matter of their teach- 
ing. And he declares that each man’s work shall be made evident, for 
the day of the Lord shall make it manifest; “the fire of judgment im 
which Christ will appear, and by which all works will be tried.” 
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high stewards in his kingdom of grace. They did not set up for masters, but 
they deserved respect and esteem in this honourable service. Especially, 

Secondly. When they did their duty in it, and approved themselves faithful. 
“It is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful,” ver. 2; trust- 
worthy. ‘he stewards in Christ’s family must appoint what he hath ap- 
pointed; they must not set their fellow-servants to work for themselves; they 
must not require any thing from them without their Master’s warrant; they 
must not feed them with the chaff of their own inventions, instead of the 
wholesome food of Christian doctrine and truth; they must teach what he 
hath commanded, and not the doctrines and commandments of men. They 
must be true to the interests of their Lord, and consult his honour. Note, 
The ministers of Christ should make it their hearty and continual endeavour 
{in dependence on God’s grace] to approve themselves trustworthy; and when 
they have the testimony of a good conscience, and the approbation of their 
Master, they must slight the opinions and censures of their fellow-servants; 
“But with me,” saith the apostle, “it is a very small thing that L should be 
judged of you, or of man’s Judgment,” ver. 3. Indeed, reputation and esteem 
amougst men is a good step towards usefulness in the ministry; and Paul’s 
whole argument upon this head shews 2e had a just concern for his own repu- 
tation; but he that would make it hi: chief endeavour to please men would 
hardly approve himself a servant of Christ, Gal. i. 10. He that would be faithful 
to Christ must despise the censures of men for his sake. He must look upon it 
as avery little thing, if his Lord approves him, what judgment men form of him. 
They may think very meanly or very hardly of him whilst he is doing his duty ; 
but it is not by their judgment he must stand or fall; and happyis it for faith- 
ful ministers that they have a more just-and candid judge than their fellow- 
servants; one who knows and pities their imperfections, though he has none 
of his own. It is better to fall into the hands of God than into the hands of 
men, 2 Sam. xxiv. 14. The best of men are too apt to judge rashly, and hardly, 
and unjustly ; but His judgment is always according to truth. It is a comfort 
men are not to be our final judges. Nay, we are not thus to judge ourselves ; 
“ Yea, I judge not myself; for though I know nothing by myself,” cannot charge 
myself with unfaithfulness, [generally speaking,] “ yet am I not hereby justi- 
fied,” this will not clear me of the charge; “but he that judgeth me is the 
Lord.” It is his judgment that must determine me; by his sentence I must 
abide. Such I am as he shall find and judge me to be. Note, It is not judging 
well of ourselves, justifying ourselves, that will prove us safe and happy. 
Nothing will do this, but the acceptance and approbation of our sovereign 
Judge [and Master]. ‘Not he that commendeth himself is approved, but he 
whom the Lord commendeth,” 2 Cor. x. 18. 

Thirdly. The apostle takes occasion from hence to caution the Corinthians 
against censoriousness, forward and severe judging of others; “ Therefore 
judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come,” ver. 5. It is judging out 
of season, and judging at an adventure. He is not to be understood of judging 
by persons in authority, within the verge of their office; nor of private judging 
concerning facts that are notorious; but of judging [rashly] persons’ future 
state, or the secret springs and principles of their actions, [when they may not 
have been unchristian,] or about facts doubtful in themselves. To judge in 
these cases, and give decisive sentence, is to assume the seat of God, and chal- 
lenge his prerogative. Note, How bold a sinner is the forward and severe 
censurer! How ill-timed and arrogant are his censures! but there is One who 
will judge the censurer and those he censures without prejudice, passion, or 
partiality; and there is a,time coming when men cannot fail of judging right 
concerning themselves and others by following hisjudgment. This should make 
them now cautious of judging others, and careful in judging themselves. ‘There 
is a time coming, when “the Lord will bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness, and make manifest the counsels of the heart ;” deeds of darkness that are 
now doe in secret, and all the secret inclinations, purposes and intentions of 
the hidden man of the heart. Note, There is a day coming that will lighten the 
darkness, and lay open the face of the deep, will fetch men’s secret sins into open 
day, and discover the secrets of their hearts. ‘‘ The day shall declare it.” The 
Judge will bring these things to light. The Lord Jesus Christ will manifest 
the counsels of the heart, of all hearts. Note, The Lord Jesus Christ must 
have the knowledge of the counsels of the heart, else he could not make them 
manifest. This is a Divine prerogative, Jer. xvii. 10; and yet it is what our 
Saviour challenges to himself in a very peculiar manner, Rev. ii. 23: “ All the 
eburches shall know that I am he which searcheth the reins and hearts, and 
will give to every one of you according to your works.” Note, We should be 
ba careful how we censure others, [more especially those who seem to be 
im Christ,] when we have to do with a Judge from whom we cannot conceal 
ourselves. Others do not lie open to our notice, but we all lie open to his; 
and when he comes to judge “‘every man shall have praise of God.” ‘“ Every 
man,” that is, every one qualified for it, [through grace,] every one who has 
done well. Though none of God's servants can deserve any thing from him, 
though there be much that is blameable Py sinful] even in their best services, 
yet shall their fidelity be commended and crowned by him; and should they be 
condemned, reproached or vilified by their fellow-servants, he will roll away 
all such unjust censures and reproaches, and shew them in their own amiable 
light. Note, Christians may well be patient under unjust censures, when they 
know such a day as this is coming, especially when they have their consciences 
testifying to their integrity. But how fearful should they be of loading any 
with reproaches now, whom their common Judge shall hereafter commend, [as 
good and faithful servants. 

Fourthly. The apostle here lets us into the reason why he had used his own 
name and Apollos’ in this discourse of his; he had done it in a figure, and he 
had done it for their sakes. He chose rather to mention his own name, and 
the name of a faithful fellow-labourer, than the names of any heads of factions 
amongst them, that thereby he might avoid what would provoke, and so pro- 
cure his advice the greater regard. Note, Ministers should use prudence in 
their advices and admonitions, but especially in their reproofs, lest they lose their 
end. The advice the apostle would by this means inculcate was, “that they 
might learn not to think of men above what is written, nor be puffed up for 
One against another,” ver. 6; not above what he had been writing, [or what is 
written in Secripture.] Apostles were not to he esteemed other than planters 
or waterers in God's husbandry, than master builders in his building, than 
stewards of his mysteries, and servants of Christ; and common ministers cannot 
bear these characters in the same sensé that apostles did. Note, We must be 
very careful not to transfer the honour and authority of the master to his ser- 
vant. We must “eall no man master on earth; one is our Master, even Christ,” 
Mat. xxiii. 8,10. We must not think of them above what is written. Note 
The word of God is the best rule by which to judge concerning men; and 
again, judging rightly concerning men, and not judging more highly of them than 
is fit, is one way to prevent quarrels and contentions in the churches. Pride 
commonly lies at the bottom of these quarrels. Self-conceit [or spiritual pride] 
contributes very much to our immoderate esteem of our teachers, as well as our- 
selves. Our commendation of our own taste and judgment commonly goes along 
with our unreasonable applause, and always with a factious adherence to one 
teacher ia opposition to others, that may be equady faithful and well qualitied; 
but to thin’ modestly of ourselves, and not above what is written of our 
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teachers, is the most effectual n eas to prevent quarrels and contests, sidi.ga 
and parties in the church. We shell not be puffed up for one against another 
if we remember that they are all the instruments employed by God in his 
husbandry and building, and endowed by him with their various talents and 
qualifications, 

7 For who maketh thee to differ from another ? 
and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? 
now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, 
as if thou hadst not received zt? 8 Now ye are full, 
now ye are rich, ye have reigned as kings without 
us: and I would to God ye did reign, that we also 
might reign with you. 9 For I think that God 
hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were ap- 
pointed to death: for we are made a spectacle unto 


ass 


the world, and to angels, and to men. 10 We are 
fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ ; 
we are weak, but ye are strong; ye are honourable, 
but we are despised. 11 Even unto this present 
hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, 
and are buffeted, and have no certain dwellingplace ; 
12 And labour, working with our own hands: being 
reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it: 
13 Being defamed, we intreat: we are made as the 
filth of the world, and are the offscouring of all 


things unto thus day. 


Here the apostle improves the foregoing hint to a caution against pride and 
self-conceit, and sets forth the temptations the Corinthians had to despise him, 
from the difference of their circumstances. 

First. He cautions against pride and self-conceit, by this consideration, that 
all the distinction made among them was owing to God; ‘“ Who maketh thee 
to differ?” ver. 7; “and what hast thou that thou didst not receive?” Here 
the apostle turns his discourse to the ministers who set themselves at the head 
of these factions, and did but too much encourage and abet the people in those 
feuds. What had they to glory in when all their peculiar gifts were from God? 
They had received them, and could not glory in them as their own without 
wronging God; at the same time as they reflected on them to feed their 
vanity they should have considered them as so many debts and obligations to 
Divine bounty and grace. But it may be taken as a general maxim. We have 
no reason to be proud of our attainments, enjoyments, or performances; all 
that we have, or are, or do that is good, is owing to the [sovereign] free and 
rich grace of God. Boasting is for ever excluded. There is nothing we have 
we can properly call our own; all is received from God. It is foolish in us 
therefore, and injurious to him, to brag of it; they who receive all should be 
proud of nothing, Ps. exv.1. Beggars and dependants may glory in their sup- 
ports; but to tae as themselves is to be proud at once of meanness, impo- 
tence, and want, ote, That due attention to our obligations to Divine grace 
would cure us of arrogance and self-conceit. 

Secondly. He presses the duty of humility upon them by a very smart irony, 
or at least reproves them for their pride and self-conceit. ‘“‘ Ye are full, ye are 
rich, ye have reigned as kings without us.” You have not only a sufficiency, 
but an affluence of spiritual gifts; nay, you can make them the matter of your 
glory without us, that is, in mine absence, and without having any need of me. 
There is a very elegant gradation from sufficiency to wealth, and from thence 
to royalty, to intimate how much the Corinthians were elated by the [pre- 
sumed] abundance of their wisdom and spiritual gifts, which was a humour 
that prevailed among them, whilst the spose was away from them, and made 
them forget what an interest he had in all. Note, How apt pride is to overrate 
benefits, and overlook the benefactor ; to swel! upon its possessions, and forget 
from whom they come; nay, it is apt to behold them in a magnifying glaas. 
“You have reigned as kings,” saith the apostle, that is, in your own conceit; 
“and | would to God ye di 
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reign, that wealso might reign with you.” I wish 


lii. 14. ‘‘ If any man’s work stand the fire, being of inconsumable 
materials, he shall be rewarded for his faithful and effectual work as 
a teacher” (Alford). 

_ iii. 15. “If any man’s work consist of such materials as the fire 
will destroy, he shall be muleted, but he himself shall be saved 
(having held and built on the true foundation, Jesus Christ) so as 
through fire—i.e., as a builder whose building was consumed would 
escera with personal safety, but with the loss of his work” (Alford), 


48 


iv. 1. Steward :” literally, ‘manager of a house.” Seel Tim. 
iii. 15, where the Church is called the house of God. These stewards 
are to distribute the hidden treasures of God, the riches of his grace, 
“It may be doubted whether, in the New Testament sense of 
mysteries, the sacraments can in any way be reckoned as such, for 
mystery is a (usually Divine) proceeding once hidden, but now 
| revealed, or now hidden and to be revealed, ander neither of 
| which categories can the sacraments be classed” (4 lford). 
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you had as much of the true glory of a Christian church upon you as you 
arrogate to yourselves. I should come in then fora share of the honour; L 
should reign with you. I should not be overlooked by you as now I am, but 
valued and regarded as a winister of Christ, and a very useful [and honoured] 
instrument amongst you. Note, Those do not commonly know themselves 
best who think best of themselves, who have the highest opinion of themseives. 
The Corinthians might have reigned, and the apostle with them, if they had not 
been blown up with an imaginary royalty. Note, Pride is a great [and fatal] 
prejudice to our improvement {in things spiritual]. He is stopped from gro-v- 
ing wiser or better who thinks himself at the height; not only full, but rich, 
nay a king. : - 

Phirdly. He comes to set forth his own, and the circumstances of the other 
apostles, and compares them with theirs. 1. To set forth the case of the apostles. 
“Por [ think it hath pleased God to set forth us the apostles last, as it were 
appointed to death. For we are made a spectacle to the world, and to angels, 
and to men.” Paul and his fellow-apostles were exposed to great hardships. 
Never were any men in this world so hunted and worried. They carried their 
lives in their hands. “ God hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were ap- 
pointed to death,” ver. 9. An allusion is made to some of the bloody spectacles 
in the Roman amphitheatres, where men were exposed to fight with wild 
beasts, or to cut one another to pieces to make diversion for the populace ; 
where the victor did not escape with his life, though he should destroy his 
adversary, but was only reserved for another combat, and must be devoured 
or cut in pieces at last. So that such wretched criminals (for they were or- 
dinarily condemned persons that were thus exposed) might very properly be 
called éw#avatior, persons devoted or appointed to death. They are said to be 
set fourth at last, because the meridian gladiators, those who combated one 
anotherin the after part of the day, were most exposed, being obliged to fight 
naked. So that, as Seneca says, Epistle 7th, This was perfect butchery; and 
those exposed to beasts in the morning were treated mercifully in comparison 
of these. ‘The general meaning is, that the apostles were thus exposed to con- 
tinual danger of death, and that of the worst kinds, in the faithful discharge of 
their office. God hath set them forth, brought them into view, as the Roman 
emperors brought their combatants into the arena, the place of show, though 
not for the same purposes. They did it to please the populace, and humour 
their own vanity, and sometimes a much worse principle. ‘The apostles were 
shewn to manifest the power of Divine grace, to contirm the truth of their 
mission and doctrine, and propagate religion [the Gospel of Christ] in the 
world. These were ends worthy of God; noble views, fit to animate them to 
the combat; but they had like difficulties to encounter, and were in a manner 
as much exposed, as these miserable Roman criminals. Note, The office of an 
apostle was, as an honourable, so a hard and hazardous one. “ For we are 
made a spectacle to the world, and to angels, and men,” ver.9. A show; weare 
brought into the theatre, brought out to the public view of the world, Angels 
and men are witnesses to our persecutions, sufferings, patience, and magnani- 
mity. They all see that we suffer for our fidelity to Christ, and how we suffer; 
how great and imminent our dangers, and how bravely we encounter them ; how 
sharp our sufferings, and how patiently we endure them by the power of Divine 
grace, and our Christian principles. Ours is hard work, but honourable; it 
is hazardous, but glorious. God will have honour from us; religion will be cre- 
dited by us. ‘The world cannot but see and wonder at our undaunted resolution, 
our invincible patience and constancy; and how contentedly they could be ex- 
posed both to sufferings and scorn for the honour of their Master! Note, The 
faithful ministers and disciples of Christ should contentedly undergo any thing 
for his sake and honour [who hath redeemed them with his blood]. 2. He com- 
pares his own case with that of the Corinthians; “ We are fools for Christ’s sake, 

ut ye are wise in Christ; we are weak, but ye are strong; ye are honourable, 
but we are despised,” ver. 11. “ We are fools for Christ’s sake.” Such in common 
account, and we are well content to be so accounted. We can pass for fools 
in the world, and be despised as such, so the wisdom of God and the honour 
of the Gospel be by this means secured and displayed. Note, Faithful minis- 
ters can bear being despised, so that the wisdom of God and the power of his 

race be thereby displayed. ‘‘ But ye are wise in Christ.” You have the fame 
Pos claim it] of being wise and learned Christians, and you do not a little value 
yourselves upon it. We are under disgrace for delivering the plain truths 
of the Gospel, and in as plain a manner. You are in reputation for your 
eloquence and human’wisdom, which amongst many make you pass for wise 
men in Christ. “We are weak, but ye are strong.” We are suffering for 
Christ’s sake, (so being weak plainly signifies, 2 Cor. xii. 10,) when you are in 
easy and flourishing circumstances. [See exposition of 2 Cor. xii. 10, where a 
preferable sense is given.] Note, All Christians are not alike exposed. Some 
suffer greater hardship than others, who are yet engaged in the same warfare, 
The standard-bearers in an army are most struck at. So ministers in a time 
of persecution are commonly the first and greatest sufferers. Or else, We pass 
upon the world for persons of but mean endowments, very striplings in Christi- 
anity ; but you look upon yourselves, and are looked upon by others, as men, as 
those of a much more advanced growth and confirmed strength. Note, They 
are not always the greatest proficients in Christianity who think thus of 
themselves, or pass for such upon others. It is but too easy and common for 
self-love to commit such a mistake. Corinthians may think themselves, and 
be esteemed by others, as wiser and stronger men in Christ than apostles 
themselves; but, oh, how gross is the mistake! 

(‘ We are weak.” We are timid and feeble, but you are daring, bold, and 
fearless. This isirony. "The very reverse was probably true. Paul was bold, 
daring, fearless in declaring the truth, whatever opposition it might encounter; 
and probably many of them were timid and time-serving, and endeavouring to 
avoid persecution, and to accommodate themselves to the prejudices and 
opinions of those who were wise in their own sight; the prejudices and opin- 
ions of the world. “ Ye are honourable.” Deserving of honour, and obtaining 
it. Still ironical. You are to be esteemed as worthy of praise. “*We are 
despised;” Gto, Not only actually contemned, but worthy to be so. ‘This 
was irony also. And the design was to shew them how foolish was their selt- 
confidence and self-flattery, and their attempt to exalt themselves.—A. B.] 

Fourthly." He enters into some particularities of their sufferings. ‘ Even to 
this present hour,’ that is, after all the service we have been doing among you 
and other churches, “we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, aud ‘are 
buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place; and labour, working with our 
own hands,” ver. 11,12; nay, “they were made as the filth of the world, and 
otfscouring of all things,” ver. 13. They were forced to labour with their own 
hands to get subsistence, and had so much, and suv much greater business tu 
mind that they could not attend enough to this, to get a comfortable livelihood 
but were exposed to hunger, thirst, and nakedness; many times wanted both 
weat, and drink, and clothes. ‘They were driven about the world without 
liaving any fixed abode, any stated habitation. Poor circumstances indeed for 
the prime ministers of our Saviour’s kingdom, to have no house nur home, aud to 
be destit.te of food and raiment! but yet no poorer than his, “who had not where 
to lay hs heal,” Lu. ix. 58. But, oh glorious charity and devotion, that would 
carry them through all these hardships! 
how vehemently did they thirst for the salvation of souls! 


Theirs was volun- 
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How ardently did they love God, | 


“sutier it; being defamed, we intreat,” ver. 12, 13. 
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tary, it was pleasing poverty; they thought they had arich amends for all the 
outward good things they wanted, if they might but serve Clirist, and sare 
[win] souls; nay, though they “were made the filth of the world, and the off- 
scouring of all things.” They were treated as men not fit to live, wepixabappnata 
It is reasonably thought by the critics, that an allusion is here nade to a common 
custom of many heathen nations, to offer men in sacrifice in a time of pestilence, 
or other like grievous calamity. ‘These were ordinarily the vilest of men, per- 
sons of the lowest rank and worst character. Thus, in the first ages, Chrisuans 
were counted the source of all public calamities, and were sacrificed to the 
people’s rage, if not to appease their angry deities; and apostles could not meet 
with better usage. They suffered in their persons and characters as the very 
worst and vilest men, as the most proper to make such a sacrifice. Or else 
as the very dirt of the world, that was to be swept away. Nay, as “the off- 
scouring of all things,” the dross, the filings of all things. ‘They were the 
common sewer into which all the reproaches of the world were to be poured. 
To be the offscouring of any thing is bad; but what is it to be the offscour- 
ing of all things? How much did the apostles resemble their Muster, “and 
fill up that which was behind of his afflictions, for his body’s sake, which is the 
ehurch ?” Gol. i. 24; they suffered for him, and they suffered after his example. 
Thus poor and despised was he in his life and ministry; and every one who 
would be faithful in Christ Jesus must prepare for the same poverty aud con- 
tempt. Note, They may be very dear to God, and honourable in his esteem, 
[heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ,] whom men may think unworthy to 
live, and use and scorn as the very dirt and refuse of the world. “ God seetk 
not as man seeth,” 1 Sam. xvi. 1. 

Fifthly. We have here the apostles’ behaviour under all, and the return they 
made for this maltreatment. ‘ Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we 
They returned blessings for 
reproaches, and intreaties and kind exhortations for the rudest slauders and 
defamations; and under the sharpest persecutions carried it with patience. 
Note, ‘The [true] disciples of Christ, and especially his ministers, should 
[prayerfully] hold fast their integrity, and keep a good conscience, whatever 
Opposition or hardships they meet with from the werld. Whatever they suffer 
from men, they must follow the example, and fulfil the will and precepts of 
ete Lorde ‘They must be content with him, and for him, to be despised and 
abused. 


14 I write not these things to shaine you, but as 
my beloved sons | warn you. 15 For though ye 
have ten thousand instructers in Christ, yet have 
ye not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have 
begotten you through the gospel. 16 Wherefore 
I beseech you, be ye followers of me. 


Here Paul challenges their regard to him as their father. He tells them, 

First. That what he had written was not for their reproach, but admonition; 
not with the gall of an enemy, but the bowels of a father; ver. 14, “1 write not 
to shame you, but as my beloved sons I warn you.” Note, In reproving for sin 
we should have a tender regard to the reputation, as well as the reformation of 
the sinner. We should aim to distinguish between them and their sins, and take 
care not to discover any spite against them ourselves, nor expose them to 
contempt and reproach in the world. Reproofs that expose commonly do but 
exasperate, when those that kindly and affectionately warn are likely [by God’s 
blessing] to reform. When the affections of a father mingle with the admo- 
nitions of a minister, it is to be hoped they may at once melt and mend; but to 
lash like an enemy or executioner will provoke and render obstinate. To 
expose to too open shame is but the way to render shameless. 

Secondly. He shews them upon what foundation he claimed paternal relation 
to them, and calls them his sons. ‘hey might have other pedagogues, [peda- 
gogues, the word used by the apostle, were those who conducted boys to the 
public schools, and superintended their conduct,] instructors, but he was their 
father; ‘for in Christ Jesus he had begotten them by the Gospel,” ver. 15, 
They were made Christians by his ministry. He had laid the foundation of 
a church among them. Others could only build upon it. Whatever other 
teachers they had, he [and he only] was their spiritual father. He first brought 
them off from pagan idolatry to the faith of the Gospel, and the worship of the 
true and living God. He was the instrument of their new birth, and therefore 
claimed the relation of a father to them, and felt the bowels of a father towards 
them. Note, ‘here commonly is, and always ought to be, an endeared attec- 
tion between faithful ministers and those they beget in Christ Jesus through 
the Gospel. They should love like parents and children. 

tea at We have here the special advice he urges on them. “ Wherefore 
I beseech you be followers of me,” ver. 16. ‘This he elsewhere explains and 
limits ; ch. xi. 1, “ Be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ.” Follow me 
as far as | follow Christ. Come up as close as you can to my example in those 
instances wherein 1 endeavour to copy after his pattern. Be my disciples as~ 
far as | manifest myself to be a fathful minister and disciple of Christ, and no 
farther. ‘1 would not have you be my disciples, but his. But £ hope I have 
approved myself a faithful steward of the mysteries of Christ, and a faithful 
servant of my master Christ; so tar follow me, and tread in my steps.’ Not 
Ministers should so live as that their people may take pattern trom them, an: 
live after their copy. ‘They should guide them by their lives as well as their 
lips; go before them in the way to heaven, and not content themselves with 
pointing it out. Note, That, as ministers are to set a pattern, others must take 
it. They should follow them as far as they are satisfied they follow Christ in 
faith and practice. 


17 For this cause have I sent unto you Tuno- 
theus, who is my beloved son, and faithful in the 
Lord, who shall bring you into remembrance of my 
ways which be in Christ, as 1 teach every where in ° 
every church, 18 Nowsome are puffed up, as though 
I would not come to you. 19 But | will come to 
you shortly, if the Lord will, and will know, not the 
speech of them which are puffed up, but the power. 
2U For the kingdom of God its not in word, but in 


iv. 2. Insert “here” after “ moreover ;” either “here pn earth” 
or ‘in this matter.” 

iv. 4. ‘For I am conscious to myself of no (ministerial) delin- 
quency.” 

iv. 6. “I have represented with the persons of Apollos and myself 
what really holds good of all teachers, making us two a figure or 
type of all others.” ‘ 

iv. 7. Pride is one of the fruitful sources of party division. St. 
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Paul here speaks to all who fancied themselves superior to the mem~ 
bers of other parties. 
_iv. 8. Paul speaks ironically. “Already ye are filled full (with 
spiritual food) ; already ye are rich; ye have seated yourselves upon 
your throne as kings without us.” The emphasis is on “ already ” 
and “ without us.” They were so puffed up with pride, either in their 
own. fancied attainments or in their favourite teachers, that they 
appeared to have notbing more to desire, and to be able to do withuut 
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with a rod, or in love, and in the spirit of meekness? 


PORT OF CORINTH.—ver. 18. 


Here he tells them, . : , 
First. Of his having sent Timothy to them, “to bring them into remembrance 


of his ways in Christ, as he taught every where in every church,” ver. 17; to 
mind them of his ways in Christ; to refresh their memory as to his preaching 
and practice, what he taught, and how he lived among them. Note, ‘I 
have had never so good teaching are apt to forget, and need to have their 
memories refreshed, ‘The same truth taught over again, if it give no new light, 
may make new and quicker impression. He also lets them know that his teach - 
ing was the same every where and in every church. He had not one doctrine 
fur one place and people, and another for a different one. He kept close to his 
instructions; what he received of the Lord that he delivered, ch. xi. 23. This 
was the gospel revelation, which was the equal concern of all men, and did not 
vary from itself. He therefore taught the same things in every church, and 
lived after the same manner in all times and places. Note, The truth of Christ 
is one and invariable. What one aposile taught exery. one taught. What one 
apostle taught at one time, and in one place, he taught at all times, and in all 
places. Christians may mistake and differ in their apprehensions, but Christ 
and Christian truth are “the same yesterday, to day, and for ever,” Heb. xiii. 8. 
To render their regard to Timothy the greater, he gives them his character. 
He was his beloved son, a spiritual child of his as well as themselves. Note 
Spiritual brotherhood should engage affection as well as what is common an 
natural. The children of one father should have one heart. But*he adds, he 
was faithful in the Lord. Trustworthy, as one that feared the Lord. He will 
be faithful in that particular office he has now received of the Lord, the par- 
ticular errand on which he comes; not only from me, but from Christ. He 
knows what I have taught, and what my conversation has been in all places, 
and you may depend upon it he will make a faithful report. Note, It is a great 
commendation of any minister, that he is faithful in the Lord. faithful to his 
soul, to his light, to his trust from God; and must go a great way in procuring 
regard to his message with them that fear God. : 

Secondly. He rebukes the vanity of those who imagined he would not come to 
them, by letting them know this was his purpose, though he had sent ‘Timothy, 
“1 will come to you shortly,” though some of you are so vain as to think I will 
not. But he adds, “if the Lord will.” It seems, as to the common events of 
life, apostles knew no mcre than other men, nor were they in these points under 
inspiration. For had the apostle certainly known the mind of God in this 
matter, he had not expressed himself with this Va hen But he sets a 

ood example to us in it. Note, All our purposes must be formed with a 
ependence on providence, and a reserve for the overruling purposes of God. 
“Tf the Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or that,” Jas. iv. 15. 

Thirdly. He lets them know what would follow upon his coming to them. 
“T will know, not the speech of them that are puffed up, but the power,” ver. 19. 
He would bring the great pretenders among them to a trial, know what they 
were; not by their rhetoric or philosophy, but the authority and efficacy of 
what they taught, whether they could confirm it by miraculous operations, and 
whether it were accompanied with Divine influences and saving effects on the 
minds of men. “ For,” adds he, “the kingdom of God is not in word, but in 

ower.” It is not set up, nor propagated, nor established in the hearts of men, 
if plausible reasonings or florid discourses, but by the external power of the 
Holy Spirit in miraculous operations at first, and the powerful influence of 
Divine truth [equally the operation of the Holy Spirit] on the minds and 
manners of men. Note, It is egocd way in the general to judge of a preacher’s 
doctrine, to see whether the effects of it upon men’s hearts be truly Divine. 
That is most likely to come from God which in its own nature is most fit, and 
in event is found to produce most likeness to God; to spread piety and virtue, 
to change men’s hearts, and mend their manners. 

Fourthly. He puts it to their choice, how he should come amongst them, 
whether * with a rod, or in love, and the spirit of meekness,” ver. 21; that is, 
according as they were they would find him. If they continued perverse among 
themselves and with him, it would be necessary to come with a rod; that is, to 
exert his apostolical power in chastising them, by making some examples, and 
inflicting some diseases and corporal punishments, or by other censures for their 
fauits. Note, Stubborn offenders must be used with severity. In families, in 
Christian communities, paternal pity and tenderness, Christian love and com- 
passion, will sometimes force to use the rod. But this is far from being 
desirable, if it may be prevented. And therefore the apostle adds, that it was 
in their own option whether he should come with a rod, or in a quite different 
disposition and manner; “or in love, and the spirit of meekness.” As much as 
if he had said, ‘'Take warning, cease your unchristian feuds, rectify the abuses 
among you, and return to your duty, and you shall find me as gentle and benign 
as you can wish. It will be a force upon inclination to proceed with severity. 
] had rather come and display the tenderness of a father among you, than assert 
his authority. Do but your duty, and you have no reason to avoid my presence.’ 
Note, It is a happy temper in a minister to have the spirit of love and meekness 
predominant, afd’ yet maintain his just authority. 
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| judged already as if he were present.” ‘That is, 
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CHAPTER V. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Blames them for their indulgence in the case of the 


incestuous person, and orders him to be excommunicated and delivered to Satan, 
ver. |—7, IL. He exhorts them to Christian purity, by purging out the old leaven, 
ver. 7,8. And, III. Directs them to shun even the common conversation of Chris- 


tians who were guilty of any notorious and flagitious wickedness, ver, 9—13. 
T’ is reported commonly thaé 
there is fornication among 
+, you, and such fornication as 
\\Z(e%, Is not so much as named 
“\3|% among the Gentiles, that one 
\ | ‘ should have his father’s wife. 
12 And ye are puffed up, and 
Jliave not rather mourned, 
‘4 that he that hath done this 
deed might be taken away 
from among you. 3 For I verily, as absent in body, 
but present in spirit, have judged already, as though 
I were present, concerning him that hath so done t 


his 
deed, 4 In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with 
the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, 5 ‘lo deliver 
such an one unto Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. 6 Your glorying is not good. Know 
ye not that alittle leaven leaveneth the whole lump? 


Here the apostle states the case, and, 

First. Lets them know what was the common or general report concernin 
them, that one of their community was guilty of fornication, ver. 1. It was tol 
in all places, to their dishonour, and the reproach of Christians. It was the 
more reproachful because it could not be repelled. Note, ‘'he heinous sins of 
professed Christians are quickly noted and noised abroad. We should walk 
cireumspectly, for many eyes are upon us, and many mouths will be opened 
against us, if we fall into any scandalous practice. But this was not a common 
instance of fornication, but such as was “not so much as named among the 
Gentiles, that a man should have his father’s wife.” Either marry her whilst 
his father was alive, or keep her as his concubine, either when he was dead, or 
whilst he was alive. In either of these cases his criminal conversation with her 
might be called fornication; but had his father been dead, and he after his 
decease married to her, it had been incest still, but neither fornication nor 
adultery in the strictest sense. But to marry her, or keep her as a concubine 
whilst his father was alive, though he had repudiated her, or she had deserted 
him, whether she were his own mother or not, was incestuous fornication, 
Scelus incredible, as Cicero calls it, et preter unum in omni vita inauditum.— 
Orat. pro Cluent.; when a woman had caused her daughter to be put away, 
and was married to her husband. ‘Incredible wickedness!’ says the orator. 
‘such I never heard of in all my life besides.” Not that there were no such 
instances of incestuous commerce or marriages among the heathens ; but when- 
ever they happened they gave a shock to every man of virtue and probity 
amongst them. They could not think of them without horror, nor mention 
them without dislike and detestation. Yet such a horrible wickedness was 
committed by one in the church of Corinth, and, as is probable, a leader of one 
of the factions amongst them; a principal man. Note, The best churches are in 
this state of imperfection, liable to very great corruptions. Is it any wonder, 
when so horrible a practice was tolerated in an apostolical church, a church 
planted by the great apostle of the Gentiles? 

Secondly, He greatly blames them for their own conduct hereupon. They 
were “putfed up,” ver. 2. They gloried, 1. Perhaps on account of this very 
scandalous person. [This interpretation appears to ha erroneous. ‘The apostle 
charges the Corinthians with arrogating to themselves superior wisdom and 
purity, while they ought to have been deeply humbled by the perpetration 
among them of this sin.}] He might be a man of great eloquence, of deep 
science, and for this reason very greatly esteemed, and followed, and cried up 
by many amongst them. ‘They were proud they had such a leader. Instead of 
mourning for his fall, and their own reproach upon his account, and renouncin 
him and removing him from the society, they continued to applaud him, and 

ride themselves in him. Note, Pride and self-esteem many times lie at the 

ottom of our immoderate esteem of others. And this makes us blind to their 
faults as to our own. It is true humility that will bring a man to a sight aud 
acknowledgment of his errors. The proud man either wholly overlooks or art- 
fully disguises his faults, or endeavours to transform his blemishes into beauties. 
Those ot the Corinthians that were admirers of the incestuous person’s gifts 
could overlook or extenuate his horrid practices. Or else, 2. It may intimate 
to us that some of the opposite party were puffed up. ‘They were proud of their 
own standing, and trampled over him that fell. Note, It is a very wicked thing 
to glory over the miscarriages and sins of others. We should lay them to heart, 
and mourn for them, not be puffed up with them. Probably this was one effect 
of the divisions among them. The eo pesite party made their advantage of this 
scandalous lapse, and were glad of the opportunity. Note, It isa sad conse- 
quence of divisions among Christians, that it makes them apt to rejoice in 
iniquity. Others’ sins should be our sorrow. Nay, churches should mourn for 
the scandalous behaviour of particular members, and, if they are incorrigible, 
should remove them. He that had done this wicked deed should have been 
taken away from among them. 

Thirdly, We have the apostle’s direction to them how they should now pro- 
ceed with this scandalous sinner. He would have him excommunicated and 
delivered to Satan; ver. 3—5, “As absent in body, yet present in spirit, he had 

he had by revelation, and the 


their first spiritual fathers. He then drops the irony, and solemnly 
declares his wish that they had really made such progress, for this 
would redound te the honour of himself and those who laboured with 
him, for they would be his “ crown of rejoicing.” 
iv. 9. “For:” assigning the reason for desiring that his reign 
with the Corinthians had come. “Last:” lowest and vilest. 
iv. 10. Alford says, “ Again the bitterest irony: ‘How different 
our lot from yours! How are you to be envied, we to be pitied, on 


account of.Christ. Our connection with him does nothing but reduce 
us to be fools, whereas ye have entered into full participation of him, 
and grown up to be wise, subtle Christians.”” 

iv. 15. “I call you sons, for I alone am your father.’’ Others 
may have been tutors, having the care and education of the children, 
but he alone the rights and affection of a father. 

iv. 19, 20. “ Power:” might in the spirit, as distinguished from 
mere empty, high-sounding speech, Pipa. 
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miraculous gift of discerning vouchsafed him by the Spirit, as perfect a know- 
‘edge of the case, and had hereupon come to the following determination, not 
without special authority from the Holy Spirit. He says this to let them know 
that, though he was at a distance, he did not pass an unr:ghteous sentence, nor 
judge without having as full cognizance of the case as if he had been on the 
spot. Note, Those who would appear righteous judges to the world will take 
care to inform them they do not pe sentence without full proof and evidence 
The apostle adds, “ Him who hath so done this deed.” The fact was not only 
heinously evil in itself, and horrible to the heathens, but there were some par- 
ticular circumstances that greatly aggravated the offence. He had so committed 
the evil as to heighten the guilt by the manner of doing it. Perhaps he was a 
minister, a teacher, or a principal man amongst them. By this means the church 
and their profession were more reproached. Note, In dealing with scandalous 
sinners, not only are they to be charged with the fact, but the aggravating cir- 
cumstances of it. He had judged that he should be delivered to Satan, ver. 5, 
and this was to be done in the name of Christ, and with the power of Christ, 
and in a full assembly, where the apostle would be also present in spirit, or by 
his spiritual gift of discerning at a distance. Some think that this is to be under- 
stood of a mere ordinary excommunication, and that delivering him to Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh is only meant of disowning him, and casting him 
out of the church, that by this means he might be brought to repentance, and 
his flesh might be mortified. Christ and Satan divide the world: and they that 
live in sin, when they profess relation to Christ, belong to another master, and 
by excommunication should be delivered up to him; and this in the name of 
Christ. Note, Church censures are Christ’s ordinances, and should be dis- 
pensed in his name. It was to be done also when they were gathered together 
in fullassembly. ‘The more public, the more solenm; and the more solemn, the 
more likely to have good effect on the offender. Note, Church censures on 
notorious and incorrigible sinners should be passed with great solemnity. They 
who sin in this manner are to be rebuked before all, that all may fear, 1 7%. v. 20. 
Others think the apostle is not to be understood of mere excommunication, but 
of a miraculous power or authority they had of delivering a scandalous sinner 
into the power of Satan, to have bodily diseases inflicted, to be tormented. by 
him with bodily pains, which is their meaning of the destruction of the flesh. 
In this sense the destruction of the Hesh has been a happy occasion of the salva- 
tion of the spirit. It is probable this was a mixed case. It was an extraordinary 
instance: and the church was to proceed against him by just censure; and the 
apostle, when they did so, put forth an act of extraordinary power, and gave 
him up to Satan; not for his destruction, but deliverance, at, least for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the soul might be saved. Note, That the great 
end of church censures is the good of those who fall under them; their spiritual 
and eternal good. It is that their “spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus,” ver. 5. Yet it is not merely a regard to their benefit that is to be had in 
proceeding against them. For, } j 

Fourthly. He hints the danger of contagion from this example. “ Your glory- 
ing is not good. Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump?” 
The bad example of a man in rank and reputation is very mischievous ; spreads 
the contagion far and wide. It did so probably in this very church and case: 
see 2 Cor. xii. 21. They could not be ignorant of this. The experience of the 
whole world was for it; one scabbed sheep infects a whole flock. A Little 
leaven will quickly spread the ferment through a great lump. Note, Concarn 
for their purity and preservation should engage Christian churches to reniove 
gross and scandalous sinners. 


7 Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye 
may be a new lump, ds ye are unleavened. For 
even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us: 8 
Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness ; 
but with the unleavened dread of sincerity and 
truth. 


Here the apostle exhorts them to purity, by purging out the old leaven. 
which observe, 

First. The advice itself; addressed either, 1. To the church in general; and 
so purging out the old leaven that they nright be a new lump, refers to the 
putting away from themselves that wicked person, ver. 13. ote, Christian 
churehes should be pure and holy, and not be»r such corrupt and scandalous 
members. ‘They are to be unleavened, and should endure no such hetero- 
geneous mixture to sour and corrupt them. Or, 2. To each particular member 
of the church. And so it implies, that they should purge themselves from all 
impurity of heart and life, especially from this kind of wickedness, to which the 
Corinthians were addicted to a proverb. See the argument at the beginning. 
This old leaven was in a particular manner to be purged out, that they might 
become a new lump. Note, Christians should be careful -to keep themselves 
clean, as well as purge polluted members out of their society ; and they should 
especially avoid the sins to which themselves were once most addicted, and the 
reigning vices of the places and people where they live. ‘They were also to 
purge themselves from “ malice and wickedness,” all ill will and mischievous 
subtlety. ‘his is leaven that sours the mind to a great degree. It is not 
improbable this was intended as a check to some who gloried in the scandulous 
behaviour of the offender, both out of pride and pique. Note, Christians 
should be particularly careful to keep free from malice and mischief. Love is 
the very essence and life of Christian religion. It is the fairest image of God, 
“for God is love,” 1 Jno. iv. 16; and therefore it is no wonder if it be the 
greatest beauty and ornament of a Christian. But malice is murder in its 
principles. _ He that “hateth his brother is a murderer,” 1 Jno. iii. 15; bears the 
unage, and proclaims himself the offspring of him who was “a murderer from 
the beginning,” Jno. viii. 44. How hateful should every thing be to a Christian 
that looks like malice and mischief ! 

Secondly. The reason with which this advice is enforced. “For Christ our 
yassover is sacrificed for us,” ver. 7. This is the great doctrine sf the Gospel. 
The Jews, after they had killed the passover, kept the feast of unleavened 
bread. So mnst we, not for seven days only, but all our days. We should 
lie with our Saviour to sin; “be planted into the likeness of his death,” by 
mortifying sin, and into “the likeness of his resurrection,” by rising again to 
“newness of life,” and that internal and external. We must have new hearts, 
and lead new lives. Note, The whole life of a Christian must be a feast of 
unleavened bread, Eis common conversation and his religious perfo. mances 
must be holy. He must “purge out the old leaven,” and keep the feast with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” He must be without guilt [that 
is. without cherished sin] in his carriage towards God and man. And the more 
there is of sincerity in cur own profession the less shall we censure that of | 


In 


v. 1. “This, practically speaking, forms the crisis of the whole 
epistle. It is asit were the burst of the storm, the mutterings of 
which, as Chrysostom observes, had already been heard in the earlier 
chapters, and of which the echoes are still discernible not only in 
this epistle but also in the second epistle, the first half of which is 
nothing less than an endeavour to allay the excitement and confu- 
sion created by this severe remonstrance”’ (Stanley). “ Commonly :” 
generally. “It is reported that there is fornication generally among 
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others. Note onthe whole, That the [atoning] sacrifice of our Redeemer is 
the strongest argument with a gracious heart for purity and sincerity. How 
sincere aregard did he shew to our welfare in dying for us! and how terrible 
a proof was his death of the detestable nature of sin, and God’s ciple 
against it! Heinous evil, that could not be expiated but with the blood of 
were of God! And shall a Christian love the murderer of his Lord? God 
orbid, 

9 I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company 
with fornicators: 10 Yet not altogether with the 
fornicators of this world, or with the covetous, or 
extortioners, or with idolaters; for then must ye 
needs go out of the world. 11 But now I have 
written unto you not to keep company, if any man 
that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, 
or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an exe 
tortioner; with such an one no not to eat. 12 For 
what have I to do to judge them also that are with- 
out ? do not ye judge them that are within? 138 
But them that are without God judgeth. There- 
fore put away from among yourselves that wicked 
person. 

Here the apostle advises them to shun the company and converse of scan- 
dalous professors, In which consider, 


First. The advice itself. “I wrote to you in a letter not to company with 
fornicators,” ver. 9. Some think this was an epistle written to them before, 


‘| which is lost, [though containing potae but what is to be found in this 
he 


epistle.] Yet we have lost nothing by it, the Christian revelation being entire 
in those books of Scripture which are come down to us, which are all that were 
{Intended by God for the general use of Christians, or he could and would in his 
providence have preserved more of the writings of inspired men. Some think 
it is to be understood of this very epistle, that he had written this advice before 
he had full information of their whole case, but thought it needful now to be 
more particular ; and therefore, on this occasion, he tells them, that if any man 
called a brother, any one professing Christianity, and being a member of a 
Christian church, were “a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer,” 
&c., that they should not keep company with him, not so much as eat with suc 
anone. ‘They were to avoid all familiarity with him. They were to have no 
commerce with him; but, that they might shame him and bring him to repent- 
ance, must disclaim and shun him. ote, ‘hat Christians are to avoid the 
familiar conversation of fellow Christians that are notoriously wicked, and 
under just censure for their flagitious practices. Such disgrace the Christian 
name. ‘They may call themselves brethren in Christ, but they are not Christian 
brethren. ‘They are eal fit companions for their brethren in iniquity, and to 
such company they should be left, till they mend their ways and doings. 
Secondly. He limits this advice. He does not forbid Christians the like 
commerce with scandalously wicked heathens. He does not forbid them eating 
or conversing with the fornicators of this world, &c. hey know no better. 
| They profess no better. The Lites ei serve, and the worship they render to 
many of them, countenance such wickedness. [In the epistle to the Romans, 
the apostle sets forth their sinfuluess.} And you must “needs go out of the 
world” if you will have no conversation with such men. Your Gentile neigh- 
bours are generally vicious and profane, and it is impossible, as long as you are 
in the world, and have any worldly business to do, but you must fall into their 
company ; this cannot be wholly avoided. Note, Christians may and ought to 
testify more respect [or rather, sufferance) to loose worldlings than to loose 
Christians. This seems _a paradox. Why should we shun the company of 
a profane or loose Christian rather than that of a profane or loose heathen? 
‘hirdly. The reason of this limitation is here assigned. It is impossible the 
one should pe avoided. Christians must have gone out of the world to avoid 
the company of loose heathens; but this was impossible as long as they had 
business in the world. Whilst they are minding their duty, and doing their 
proper business, God can and will preserve them from contagion. Beside: 
they carry an antidote re ert the infection of their bad example, and are 
naturally upon the guard; they are apt to have a horror at their wicked 
practices. But the dread of sin wears off by familiar conyerse with wicked 
Christians. Our own safety and preservation [as well as a zeal for the purity 
of the church] is a reason of this difference. But, besides, heathens were such 
as Christians had nothing to do to judge and censure, and avoid upon a censure 
pees For they “are without,” ver, 12. Must be left to God’s judgment, ver. 13, 
ut as to members of the church, they are within, are professedly bound by the 
laws and rules of Christianity, and not only liable to the judgment of God, but 
to the censures of those who are set over them, and the fellow members of 
the same body, when they transgress those rules. Every Christian is bound 
to judge them unfit for communion and familiar converse. ‘They are to be 
punished by having this mark uf disgrace put upon them, that they may be 
shamed, and if possible reclaimed thereby. And the more, because the sins of 
such much more dishonour God than the sins of the openly wicked and pro- 
fane can do. ‘The church therefore is obilged to clear herself from all con- 
federacy with them, or connivance at them, and to bear testimony against 
their wicked practices. Note, ‘though the church has nothing to do with 
those without, it must endeavour to keep clear of the guilt and reprvach of 
those within. : 
Fourthly. He applies the argument to the case before him. ‘Therefore put 
away from among yourselves that wicked person,” ver. 13. Cast him out of 
your fellowship, and avoid his conversation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Reproves them for going to law with one another about 
small matters, and bringing the cause before the heathen judges, ver. 1—8. II. He 


takes occasion hence to warn them against many gross sins to which they had been 
formerly addicted, ver. 9—12, III. And having cautioned them against the abuse of 
their liberty, he vehemently dehorts them fram fornication by various arguments, 
ver. 12—20. . 


you.” Others take it with “reported,” and render it “ universally ;” 
i.e., “there is nothing heard of except this.” Alford: “actually ;” 
“fornication is actually borne as a character among you.” Omit 
“named.” ‘ Father’s wife:” i.e, stepmother. For the father, see 
2 Cor. vii. 12. Paul does not mean to say that this crime never 
occurred in history. Cases of this sort are indeed recorded, but 
they are always spoken of as rare exceptions, that excited the utmos6 

public horror.” PES ; . 
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ARE any of you, having a! 
matter against another, go! 
to law before the unjust, 
and not before the saints? 
2 Do ye not know that the 
saints shall judge the world? 
and if the world shall be 
7g Jj judged by you, are ye un- 
SEF Yrs worthy to judge the small- 
= us est ratte "3 Know ye 
not that we shall judge angels? how much more 
things that pertain to this life? 4 If then ye have 
judgments of things pertaining to this life, set them 
to judge who are least esteemed in the church. 5 
I speak to your shame. Is it so, that there is not 
a wise man among you? no, not one that shall be 
able to judge between his brethren? 6 But brother 
goeth to law with brother, and that before the un- 
believers. 7 Now therefore there is utterly a fault 
among you, because ye go to law one with another. 
Why do ye not rather take wrong? why do ye not 
rather suffer yuurselves to be defrauded? 8 Nay, ye 
do wrong, and defraud, and that your brethirea. 
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ROMAN JUDGE. 


Here the apostle reproves them for going to law with one another, before 
heathen judges, for little matters, and therein blimes all vexatious lawsuits. 
In the chapter before, he had directed them to punish heinous sins among | 
themselves by church censures; here he directs them to determine contro- 
versies with one another by church counsel and advice. Concerning which, | 

| 
It was going to law. Not but that | 


would not preserve peace and good understanding. ‘The bonds of fraternal 
love were proken PHrouehe And “a brother offended,” as Solomon saith, “is 
harder to be won than a strong city; their contentions are like the bars of a 
castle,” Pr. xviii. 19. Note, Christians should not contend with one another, for 
they are brethren. This duly attended to would prevent lawsuits, and put an 
end to quarrels and litigations, 2. They brought the matter before the heathen 
magistrates. They went to law “before the unjust, not before the saints,” 
ver. 1; brought the controversy before unbelievers, ver. 6; and did not compose 


| you fit for this office? none that 
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unjust? Note, Christians should not dare to do anyth ng that tends to the 
pecl-faundeds reproach of their Christian name and Adder 3. Uere is at 
east an intimation that they went to law for trivial matters, things of little 
value. For the apostle blames them that they did not take wrong rather than 
go to law, ver. 7, which must be understood of matters not very important. In 
matters of great damage to ourselves or families, we may use lawful means to 
right ourselves. We are not bound to sit down and suffer the injury tamely, 
without stirring for our own relief; but in matters of small consequence better 
put up the wrong. Christians should be of a forgiving temper; and it is more 
for their ease and honour to suffer small injuries and inconveniences than 
seem to be contentious. 

Secondly. He lays before them the aggravations of their fault. ‘Do ye not 
know that the saints shall judge the world?” ver. 2; “shall judge angels,” 
ver. 3; and are they unworthy to judge the smallest matters, the things of this 
life? It was a dishonour to their Christian character, a forgetting their real 
dignity as saints, for them to carry little matters about the things of life before 
heathen magistrates. When they were to judge the world, nay, to judge angels, 
it is unaccountable that they could not determine little controversies among 
one another. By judging the world and angels, some think is to be understood, 
their being assessors to Christ in the great judgment day ; it being said of our 
Saviour’s disciples, that they should at that day “sit on twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel,” Mat. xix. 28; and elsewhere we read of our Lord's 
coming “with ten thousand of his saints to execute judgment on all,” &c., 
Jude 14,15; “he will come to judgment with all his saints,” 1 J'hes. iii. 13. 
They themselves are indeed to be judged, see Mat. xxv. 31—41; but they may 
first be acquitted, and then advanced to the bench to approve and applaud the 
righteous judgment of Christ both on men and angels. And in no other sense 
can they be judges. They are not partners in their Lord’s commission, but the 
have the honour to sit by, and see his proceedings against the wicked world, 
and approve it. Others understand this judging of the world to be meant, 
when the empire should become Christian, But it does not appear that the 
Corinthians had knowledge of the empire’s becoming Christian; and if they 
had, in what sense could Christian emperors be said to judge angels? Others 
understand it of their condemning the world by their faith and practice, and 
casting out evil angels by miraculous power, which was not confined to the first 
ages or to the apostles. The first sense seems to be most natural; and at the 
same time gives the utmost force to the argument. Shall Christians have the 
honour to sit with the sovereign Judge at the last, whilst he passeth judgment 
on sinful men and evil angels, and are they not worthy to judge of the trifles 
about which you contend before heathen magistrates? Cannot they make u 
or mutual differences? Why must you bring them before heathen judges? 
Vhen you are to judge them, is it fit to appeal to their judicature? Must you, 
about the affairs of this life, set them to judge who are of no esteem in the 
church? So some read, and perhaps most properly, ver. 4, heathen magis- 
trates, éfovlevyuévous ; the “things that are not,” ch. i. 28. Must they be called in 
te judge in your controversies of whom you onght to entertain so low an 
opinion? Is not this shameful? ver. 5. Some who read it as our translators 
make it an ironical speech. If you have such controversies depending, set 
them to judge who are of least esteem among yourselves. ‘The meanest of your 
own members are able sure to determine these disputes. Refer the matters in 


, variance to any rather than go to law about them before heathen judges. ‘They 


are trifles not worth contending about, and may easily be decided if you have 
first conquered your own spirits, and brought them into a true Christian 
temper. Bear and forbear, and the men of meanest skill among you may end 
our guarrels. ‘“‘I speak it to your shame,” ver. 5. Note, It is a shame that 
ittle quarrels should grow to such a head among Christians, that they cannot 
be determined by arbitration of the brethren. 

Thirdly. He puts them on a method to remedy this fault, and this twofold. 
1. By referring it to some to make it up. “Is it so that there is not a wise man 
amongst you?” No one “able to judge between his brethren?” ver. 5. You 
who value yourselves so much upon your wisdom and knowledge, who are so 
putted up upon your extraordinary gifts and endowments, is there none among 

hak wisdom enough to judge in these differ- 
ences? Must brethren quarrel, and the heathen magistrate judge, in a church 
so famous as yours for knowledge and wisdom? It is a reproach to you, that 
quarrels should run so high, and none of your wise men interpose to prevent it. 
Note, Christians should never engage in lawsuits till all other remedies are 
tried in vain. Prudent Christians should prevent, if possible, their disputes 
{and terminate them when they arise by Christian and affectionate advice, 
and not courts of judicature decide them, especially in matters of no great 
importance. 2. By suffering wrong, rather than taking this method to right 
themselves. It is utterly a fault among you to go to law in this matter. Itisa 
fault of one side always to go to law, except in a case where the title is indeed 
dubious, and there is a friendly agreement of both parties to refer it to the 
judgment of those learned in the law to decide it. And this is referring it 
rather than contending about it, which is the thing the apostle here seems 
chiefly to condemn. Should you not rather take wrong, rather sutfer your- 
selves to be defrauded? Note, A Christian should rather suffer a little 
injury than tease himself, and provoke others, by a litigious contest. The 
peace of his own mind, and the calm of his neighbourhood, is more worth than 
victory in such a contest, or reclaiming his own right, especially when the 
quarrel must be decided by those who are enemies to religion. But the apostle 
tells them, they were so far from bearing injuries, that they actuaily did wrong, 
and defrauded, and that their brethren. Note, It is utterly a fault to wrong 
and defraud any, but it is an aggravation of this fault to defraud our Christian 
brethren; the ties of mutual love ought to be stronger between them than 
between others. And “love worketh no ill to his neighbour,” Rom, xiii. 10, 
Those who love the brotherhood can never, under the intiuence of this prin- 
ciple, hurt or injure them. 


9 Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdoin of God? Be not deceived: nei- 
ther fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor 
effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, 
10 Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom 


of God. 11 And such were some of you: but ve 


it among themselves, Christians und saints, at least in profession, ‘This tended 
much to the reproach of Christianity; it published at once their folly and 
unpeaceableness, whereas they pretended to be the children of wisdom, and the 
followers of the Lamb, the meek and lowly Jesus, the Prince of peace. And 
therefore, saith the apostle, ‘Dare any of you, having a” controversy with 


observe, 
“the law is good, if a man use it lawfully.” But, 1. Brother went to law with 

| 
“anotber, go to law,” implead him, bring the matter to a hearing before the 


_ First. The fault he blames them for. 
brother, ver. 6. One member of the church with another. ‘The near relation 


v. 2. “Taken away :” ¢.e., by excommunication. : 

y. 5. “A more solemn mode of stating the fact of excommunica- 
tion, as expressed by our Lord in Matt. xviii. 17; one designed to 
exhibit more vividly the sad condition of him who has been cast out 
from the kingdom of God, and so consigned into the hands of his 
great enemy, uncheered by the light and comforts of the Saviour.” 

” -y. 8. “The feast:” figurative for that consecrated life which 
should follow upon our union with Christ in his death. 


are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God. 


yv. 9, Alluding to a former short epistle, not preserved, in which 
the Corinthians imagined that he forbad all intercourse with 
“those outside.”” Thus verse 11 should be rendered, “ Now—i.e., the 
case being such that you must consort with fornicators among the 
heathen, I wrote (in the former letter) that,” &c. 

vi. 1. “ Paul does not here condemn those who from necessity have 
a cause before unbelieving judges, as when a person is summoned to 
court, but those who of they own accord bring their brethren into 
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Here he takes occasion to warn them agains. many heinous evils to which 
they had been formerly addicted. , ‘ 

“i He puts it to than asa plain truth, of which they could not be ignorant, 
that snch sinners should not inherit the kingdom of God. The meanest among 
them must know thus much, that “the unrighteous shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God,” ver. 9, shall not be owned as true members of his chucch on earth, 
nor admitted as glorious members of the church in heaven. All unrighteous- 
ness is sin, and all reigning sin, nay, every actual sin committed deliberately, 
and not repented of, shuts out of the kingdom of heaven. He instances in 
several sorts of sins,—against the first and second commandments, as idolaters ; 
against the seventh, as adulterers, fornicators, effeminates, and sodomites ; 
avainst the eighth, as thieves and extortioners, that by force or fraud wrong 
their neizhbours; against the ninth, as revilers; and against the tenth, as 
eovetous and drunkards, as those who are in a fair way to break all the rest. 
Those who knew anything of [gospel] religion, must know heaven could never 
be intended for these. The scum of the earth are no way fit to fill the heavenly 
nansions. They who do the devil’s work can never receive God's wages, at 
.east, po other than death, the just wages of sin, Rom. vi. 23. 

Secondly. Yet he warns them against deceiving themselves. “Be not de- 
ceived.” ‘Those who cannot but know the forementioned truth are but too 
apt not to attend to it. Men are very much inclined to flatter themselves that 
God is such a one as themselves, and that they may live in sin and yet die in 
Christ ; may live the life of the devil’s children, and yet go to heaven with the 
children of God. But this is all a gross cheat. ote, It is very much the 
concern of mankind that they do not cheat themselves in the matters of their 
souls, We cannot hope to sow to the flesh and yet reap everlasting life. 

Thirdly. He puts them in mind what a change the Gospel and grace of God 
had made in them. ‘Such were some of you,” ver. 11; such notorious sinners 
as he had been reckoning up. The Greek word is tavra, ‘such things’ were 
some of you, very monsters rather than men. Note, Some that are eminently 
good after their conversion have been as remarkably wicked before. Quantum 
mutatus ab illo,—‘ How glorious a change does grace make!’ It changes the 
vilest of men into saints and the children of God. “Such were some of you, but” 
you are not what you were, “ve are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” Note, The 
wickedness of men before conversion is no bar to their regeneration and recon- 
ciliation to God. The blood of Christ and the washing of regeneration can 
purge away all guilt and defilement. Here is a rhetorical change of the natural 
order; “ Ye are sanctified, ye are justified.” Sanctification is mentioned before 
justification ; and yet the name of Christ, by which we are justified, is placed 
efore the Spirit of God, by whom we are sanctified. Our justification is 
owing [solely] to the merit of Christ, our sanctification to the operation of the 
Spirit, but both go together. Note, None are cleansed from the guilt of sin 
und reconciled to God through Christ, but those who are also sanctified by his 
Snirit. All who are made righteous in the sight of God are made holy by the 
praze of God. 


12 All things are lawful unto me, but all things 
are not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but 
I will not be brought under the power of any. 13 
Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: but 
God shall destroy both it and them. Now the 
body zs not for fornication, but for the Lord; and 
the Lord for the body. 14 And God hath both 
raised up the Lord, and will also raise up us by his 
cwn power. 15 Know ye not that your bodies are 
the members of Christ? shall I then take the mem- 
bers of Christ, and make them the members of an 
harlot ? God forbid. 16 What? know ye not that 
he which is joined to an harlot is one body? for 
two, saith he, shall be one flesh. 17 But he that is 
joined unto the Lord is one spirit. 18 Flee forni- 
zation, Livery sin that a man doeth is without the 
body; but he that committeth fornication sinneth 
against his own body. 19 What? know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are 
not your own? 20 For ye are bought with a price: 
therefore glorify God in your body, and in your 
spirit, which are God’s. 

The 12th and former part of the 13th verse seem to relate to the early dispute 
among Christians about the distinction of meats, and yet to be prefatory to the 
caution that follows against fornication. ‘The connexion seems plain enough, 
if we attend to the famous determination of the apostles, Acts xv., where the 
prohibition of certain food was joined with that of fornication. Now some 
among the Corinthians seem to have imagined that they were as much at liberty 
in the point of fornication as of meats, especially because it was not asin con- 
demned by the laws of their country. They were ready to say even in the case 
of fornication, “ All things are lawful for me.” This pernicious conceit St. Paul 
here sets himself to oppose; tells them that many'‘things lawful in themselves 
were not expedient at certain times and under particular circumstances ; and 
Christians should not barely consider what was in itself lawful to be done, but 
what was fit for them to do, considering their profession, character, relations, 
and hopes, and that they should be very careful that, by carrying this maxim 
too far, they were not brought into bondage either to a crafty deceiver or a 


carnal inclination. “ All things are lawful for me,” saith he, “but I will not be 
branght into the power of any ’ ver. 12, Even in lawful things he would not 
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be subject to the impositions of an usurpeu authority; so far was he from 
| apprehending, that in the things of God it was lawful for any power on earth 
‘to impose his own sentiments. Note, There is a liberty wherewith Christ has 

made us free, in which we must stand fast; but sure he would never carry his 
liberty so far as to put himself into the es of any bodily appetite. Though 
all meats were supposed lawful) he would not become a glutton or a drunkard. 
And much less would he abuse the maxim of lawful liberty to countenance the 
sin of fornication, which, though it might be allowed by the Corinthian laws, 
was a trespass upon the laws of nature, [law of God,] and utterly unbecoming 
a Christian. He would not abuse this maxim about eating and drinking, to 
encourage any intemperance or indulge a carnal appetite. ‘Though meats 
are for the belly, and the belly for meats,” ver. 13; though the belly was made 
to receive food, and food was originally ordained to fill the belly, yet if it be not 
convenient for me,—and much more, if it be inconvenient and likely to enslave 
me, if [am in any danger of being subjected to my belly and appetite,—I wilt 
abstain. “ But God shall destroy both it and them,” at least as to their mutnai 
relation. There is a time coming when the human body will need no farther 
recruits of food. Some of the ancients suppose that it is to be understood of 
abolishing the belly as well as the food; and that though the same body be 
raised at the great day, yet not with all the same members, some being utterly 
unnecessary in a future state, as the belly, for instance, w hen the man is never 
to hunger, nor thirst, nor eat, nor drink more. But, whether this be true or no, 
there is a time coming when the need and use of food shall be abolished. Note, 
The expectation we have of being without bodily appetites in a future life is 
a very good argument against being under their power in the present life. This 
seems to me the sense of the apostle’s argument, and that this passage is plainly 
to be connected with his caution against fornication, though some make it a 
part of the former argument against litigious lawsuits, especially before heathen 


magistrates, and the enemies to true religion. These suppose that the apostle 
argues that, though it may be lawful to claim our rights, yet it is not always 
expedient, and it is utterly unfit for Christians to put themselves into the power 
of infidel judges, lawyers, and solicitors, on these accounts. But this connexion 
seeins not so natural. ‘The transition to his arguments against fornication, as 
I] have laid it, seems very natural. “But the body is not for fornication, but 
for the Lord, and the Lord for the body,” ver. 13. Meats and the beliy are for 
one another. Not so fornication and the body. 

First. “ ‘lhe body is not for fornication, but for the Lord.” This is the first 
argument he uses against this sin, for which the heathen inhabitants of this 
city were infamous, and the converts to Christianity retained tuo favourable an 
opinion of it. It is making things to cross their intention and use. “The body 
is not for fornication,” it was never formed for any such use or purpose, “ but 
for the Lord,” for the service and honour of God. It is to be an instrument of 
righteousness to holiness, Rom. vi. 19, and therefore is never to be made an 
instrument of uncleanness, It is to be a member of Christ, and therefore must 
not be made the member of a harlot, ver. 15, “ And the Lord tor the body,” 
that is, as some think, Christ is to be Lord of the body, to have property in it, 
and dominion over it, EeHAG assumed a body and been made to partake of our 
nature, that he might be head of his church and head over all things, Heb. ii. 5, 18. 
Note, We must take care that we do not use what belongs to Christ as if it 
were our own, and much less to his dishonour. 

Secondly. Some understand this last passage, “the Lord for the body,” that 
is, for its resurrection and glorification, according to what follows, ver. 14, 
which is a second argument axainst this sin, namely, the honour intended to be 
put on our bodies. “God hath both raised up our Lord, and will raise us up 
by his power,” ver. 14, by the power of him “who shall change our vile body, 
and make it like to his xlorious body, by that power whereby he is able to sub- 
due all things to himself,” Phil. iii, 20. It is an honour done to the body that 
Jesus Christ was raised from the dead, and it will be an honour to our bodies 
that they will be raised. Let us not abuse these bodies b sin, and make them 
vile, which, if they be kept pure, shall, notwithstanding their present vileness, 
be made like to Christ’s glorious bodv. Note, The hopes [assurance] of a resur- 
nectiod glory should restrain Christians from dishonouring their bodies by 

eshly lusts. : 

Thirdly. A tnird argument is the honour already put on them. “ Krow ye not 
that your bodies are the members of Christ?” ver. 15. If the soul be united to 
Christ by faith, the whole man is become a member of his mystical body; the 
body is in union with Christ as well as the soul. How honourable is this to 
the Christian; his very flesh is a part of the mystical body of Christ. Note, It 
is good to know in what honourable relations we stand, that we may endeavour 
to become them. But now, saith the apostle, “shall I take the members of 
Christ, and make them members of an harlot? God forbid.” Or, take away 
the members of Christ? Were not this gross abuse, and the most notorious 
injury? Is it not dishonouring Christ and dishonouring ourselves to the very 
last degree? What, make Christ’s members the members of a harlot, prosti- 
tute them to so vile a use! The thought is to be abhorred. God forbid. 
“ Know ye not, that he who is joined to an harlot is one body,” namely, with 
her’s? “ For two,” saith he, “shall be one flesh. But he who is joined to the 
Lord is one spirit,” ver. 16,17. Nothing can stand in greater opposition to the 
honourable relations and alliances of a Christian man than this sin. He is 
joined to the Lord in union with Christ, and made partaker, by faith, of his 
Spirit. One spirit lives, and breathes, and moves in the head and members. 
Christ and his faithful disciples are one, Jno, xvii. 21,22. “ But he that is joined 
to an harlot is one body, for two shall be one flesh,” namely, by carnal conjune- 
tion, which was ordained of God only to be in a married state. Now, shall one 
in so close union with Christ as to be one spirit with him, yet be so united toa 
harlot as to become one flesh with her? Is not this a vile attempt to make an 
union between Christ and harlots? And can a greater indignity be offered to 
him or ourselves? Can any thing be more inconsistent with our profession or 
relation? Note, The sin of fornication is a great injury in a Christian to his 
Head and Lord, and a great reproach and blot on his profession. It is no 
wonder, therefore, the aposue should say, “ Flee fornication,” ver. 18; avoid it, 
keep out of the reach of temptations to it, of provoking objects ; direct the 
eyes and mind to other things and thoughts. Alia vitia pugnando, sola libido 
fugiendo vincitur,— Other vices may be conquered in fight, this only by flight,’ 
say many of the fathers. j . 

Bonrthie: A fourth argument is, that it is a sin against our own bodies, 
“Every sin that a man _doeth is without the body; he that committeth forni- 
cation sinneth against his own body,” ver. 18. very sin, that is, every other - 
sin, every external act of sin besides, is without the body; it is not so much an 
abuse of the body as of somewhat else, as wine by the drunkard, food by the 

lutton, &c. Nor doth it give the power of the body to another person; nor 

oth it so much tend to the reproach of the body, and to render it vile. This 
sin is ina peculiar manner styled uncleanness, pollution, because no sin has 
so much external turpitude in it, especially in a Christian. He sinneth against 
his own body; he defiles it, he degrades it, makes it one with the body of that 
vile creature with whom he sinneth; he casts vile reproach on what his Ke- 
deemer has dignified to the last degree, by taking it into union with himself, 
ae We should not make our present vile bodies more vile by sinning against 
them, a 


this situation and harass them, as it were, through means of 
unbelievers, while it is in their power to employ another remedy ” 
(Calvin). “And besides the scandal of such a proceeding, as expos- 
ing their internal differences to the eyes of the heathen, there were 
certain formularies to be gone through in the heathen law courts, 
such as adjuration by heathen deities, which would involve them in 
idolatrous practices ” (Wordsworth). 

vi. 2. Compare Matt. xii. 41; but see also (especially) Matt. xix. 
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28; Dan. vii. 22. St. Paul seems to mean here an active partici- 
pation by the saints in the judicial work of Christ. 

vi. 4. “If ye have judgments concerning civil cases ye set up as 
judges those who are of no account in the church (i.e., the heathen 
magistrates, by bringing cases before them) ;” or, “If such causes 
arise among you, set those to judge them who are of no account 
among you; do not go out of your own number to others to have 
them judged: the meanest among you is capable of doing it.” 
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Fifthly. The fifth argument against this sin is, that the bodies of Christians 
are “the temples of the Holy Ghost, which is in them, and which they have of 
God,” ver. 19. He that is joined to Christ is one spirit; he is yielded up to 
him, and is consecrated thereby, and set apart for his use, and is hereupou 
possessed, and occupied, and inhabited by his Holy Spirit. This is the proper 
notion of a temple: a place where Giod dwells, and sacred to his use, by his 
own claim, and his creatures’ surrender. Such temples real Christians are of 
the Holy Ghost. Must he not, therefore, be God? But the inference is plain, 
that hence we are not our own; we are yielded up to God. and possessed by 
and for God, nay, and this in virtue of a purchase made of us; “ Ye are bought 
witb a price.” th 
for him. If we are Christians indeed, they are yielded to him, and he inhabits 
and occupies them by his Spirit; so that our bodies are not our own, but his. 
And shall we desecrate his temple, defile it, prostitute it, and offer it up to the 
use and service of a harlot? Horrid sacrilege! ‘This is robbing God in the 
worst sense. Note, The temple of the Holy Ghost must be kept holy. Our 
bodies must be kept as his whose they are, and fit for his use and residence. 

Sixthly. The apostle argues from the obligation we are under to “ glorify 
God both with our body and spirit which are his,” ver. 20. He made both, he 
hought both, and therefore both belonged to him, and should be used and em- 
ployed for him, and _therefore should not be defiled, alienated from him, and 
prostituted by us. No, they must be kept as vessels fitted for our Master's 
use. We must look upon our whole selves as holy to the Lord, and must use 
our bodies as what belongs to him and is sacred to his use and service. Weare 
to honour him with our bodies and spirits, which are his; and therefore sure 
must abstain from fornication, and not only from the outward act, but from 
the adultery of the heart, as our Lord calls it, Mat. v. 28. Body and spirit are 
to be kept clean, that God may be honoured by both; but God is dishonoured 
when either is defiled by so beastly asin. Therefore flee fornication, nay, and 
every sin. Use your bodies for the glory and service of their Lord and Master. 
Note, We are not proprietors of ourselves, nor have power over ourselves, and 
therefore should not use ourselves according to our own pleasure, but accord- 
ing to his will, and for his glory, whose we are, and whom we should serve, 
Acts xxvii. 23. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In this chapter the apostle answers some cases proposed to him by the Corinthians about 
marriage. He, I. Shews them that marriage was appointed as a remedy against forni- 
cation; and therefore persons had better marry than burn, ver. 1—10. Il. He gives 
direction to those who were married to continue together, though they might have an 
unbelieving relative, unless the unbeliever would part, in which case a Christian 
would not be in bondage, ver. 10—16. III. He shews them that becoming Christians 
does not change their external state; and therefore advises every one to continue in 
the general in that state in which ho was called, ver. 17—25. 
reason of the present distress to keep themselves unmarried. Hints the shortness of 
time, and how they should improve it soas to grow dead and indifferent to the comforts 
of the world; and shews them how worldly cares hinder their devotions, and distract 
them in the service of God, ver. 25—36. V. He directs them in the disposal of their 
virgins, ver. 26—39. VI. And closes the chapter with advice to widows how to dispose 
of themselves in that state, ver. 39, 40. 
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<ce OW concerning the things 
335) whereof ye wrote unto me: 
rl, It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman. 2 Never- 

> theless, to avoid fornication, 
g5)¢ let every man have his own 
NO) wife, and let every woman 
j(. F =) %¢ have her own husband. 3 

AAD Let the husband render unto 

; the wife due benevolence: 
and likewise also the wife unto the husband. 4 The 
wife hath not power of her own body, but the hus- 
band: and likewise also the husband hath not power 
of his own body, but the wife. 5 Defraud ye not 
one the other, except 2 be with consent for a time, 
that ye may give yourselves to fasting and prayer ; 
and come together again, that Satan tempt you not 
for your incontinency. 6 But I speak this by permis- 
sion, and not of commandment. 7 For | would 
that all men were even as I myself. But every man 
hath his proper gift of God, one after this manner, 
and another after that. 8 I say therefore to the 
unmarried and widows, It is good for them if they 
abide even as I. 9 But if they cannot contain, let 


them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn. 


The apostle comes now, as a faithful and skilful casuist, to answer some cases 
of conscience which the Corinthians had proposed to him. 
whereof they wrote to him, ver. 1. As the lips of ministers should keep know- 
ledge, so the people should ask the law at their mouths. ‘The apostle was as 
ready to resolve as they were to propose their doubts. In the former chapter 
he warns them to avoid fornication; here he gives some directions about 
marriage, the remedy God had appointed for it. He tells them in general, 
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short, our bodies were made for God; they were purchased | 


‘Those were things | 
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IV. He advises them by | 
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First. That it was zood.in that juncture of time at least, to abstain from 


marriage altogether; “It is good for a man not to touch a woman,” not to take 
her to wife. By good here not understanding what is so conformable to the 
mind and will of God as if to do otherwise were sin,—an extreme into whick 
many of the ancients have run in favour of celibacy and virginity Should the 
apostle be understood in this sense he would contradict much of the rest of his 
discourse. But it is good, that is, either abstracting from cireumstances there 
are many things in which the state of celibacy hath the advantage above the 


murriwe state; or else at this juncture, by reason of the distresses of the 
Christia. church, it would be a convenience for Christians to keep themselves 
single, provided they have the gift of continency, and at the same time can keep 
themselves chaste. ‘The expression also may carry in it an intimation that 
Christians must avoid all occasions of this sin, and flee all fleshly lusts, aud 
incentives to them; must neither look on nor tuuch a woman, so as to provoke 
lustful inclinations. Yet, 

Secondly. He informs them that marriage, and the comforts and satisfactions 
of that state, are by Divine wisdom prescribed for preventing fornication, 
ver. 2. Wopvecas, fornications, all sorts of lawless Inst. ‘To avoid these, “ Let 
every man,” saith he, “ have his own wife, and every woman her own husband,” 
that is, marry and confine themselves to their own mates. And when they are 
married, let each render the other due benevolence, ver. 3. that is, consider the 
disposition and exigency of each other, and render conjugal duty, which is 
owing to each other. For as the apostle argues, ver. 4, in the married state, 
neither person has power over their own body, but has delivered it into the 
power of the other; the wife her’s into the power of the husband, the husband 
his into the power of the wife. Note, That polygamy, or the marriage of more 
persons than one, as well as adultery, must be a breach of marriage covenants 
and violation of the partner’s rights; and therefore they should not defraud 
one another of the use of their bodies, nor any other of the comforts of the 
conjugal state, appointed of God for keeping “the vessel in sanctification and 
‘ honour,” and preventing the lusts of uncleanness. “ Except it be with” mutual 
“consent,” ver. 5, and “ for a time” only, whilst they employ themselves in some 
extraordinary duties of religion, or give themselves “to fasting and prayer.” 
Note, Seasons of deep humiliation require abstinence from lawful pleasures. 
But this separation between husband and wife must not be for a continuance, 
lest they expose themselves to Satan’s temptations, by reason of their inconti- 
nence or inability to contain. Note, Persons expose themselves to great danger 
by attempting to perform what is above their strength, and at the same time not 
bound upon them by any law of God. If they abstain from lawful enjoyments 
they may be ensnared into unlawful ones. ‘The remedies God hath provided 
against sinful inclinations are certainly best. 

Thirdly. The apostle limits what he had said about every man’s having his 
own wife, &c.; ver. 2, “I speak this by permission, not of command.” He did 
not lay it as an injunction upon every man to marry without exception; any 
man might marry; no law of God prohibited the thing. But, on the other 
hand, no law bound a man to marry, so that he sinned if he did not; 1 mean, 
unless his circumstances required it for the preventing the lusts of uncleanness, 
It was a thing in which men by the laws of God were in a great measure left at 
liberty; and, therefore, Paul did not bind every man to marry, though every 
man had an’ allowance. No; he could wish all men were as himself, ver. fk 
that is, single, and capable of living continently in that state. There were 
several conveniences in it, which at that season, if not at others, made it more 
eligible in itself. Note, It is a mark of true goodness [godliness] to wish all 
men as happy as ourselves; but it did not answer the intentions of Divine 

rovidence as well for all men to bave as much command of this appetite as 

aul had, It was a gift vouchsafed to such persons as Infinite Wisdom thought 
proper; “ Every one hath his proper gift of God, one after this manner, and 
another after that.” Natural constitutions vary, and, where there may not be 
much difference in the constitution, different degrees of grace are vouchsafed, 
which may give some a greater victory over natural inclination than others. 
Note, The gifts of God both in nature and grace are variously distributed ; 
some have them after this manner, and some after that. Paul could wish all 
men were as himself, but “all men cannot receive such a saying, save they to 
whom it is given,” Mat. xix. 11. 

Fourthly. He sums up his sense on this head; ver. 9, 10, “I say therefore to 
the unmarried and widows,” to those in a state of virginity or widowhood, 
“It is good for them if they abide even as I.” There are many conveniences, 
and especially at this juncture, in a single state, to render it preferable to a 
married one. It is convenient therefore, that the unmarried abide as I, which 
plainly implies that Paul was at that time unmarried. “ But if they cannot 
contain, let them marry ; for it is better to marry than to burn.” This is God’s 
remedy for lust. ‘The fire may be quenched by the means he has appointed; 
and marriage, with all its inconveniences, is much better than to burn with 
impure and lustful desires. ‘“ Marriage is honourable in all;” but it is a duty 
to them who cannot contain, nor conquer those inclinations. [The passion 
here referred to is often compared to a fire: see Virg An. iv. 68. It is better 
to marry, even with all the inconveniences attending the marriage life in a time 
of distress and persecution in the church, (ver. 26,) than to be the prey of raging, 
consuming, and exciting passions.—A, B.] 


10 And unto the married I command, yet not I, 
but the Lord, Let not the wife depart froin her hus- 
band: 11 But and if she depart, let her remain un- 
married, or be reconciled to her husband : and let not 
the husband put away dis wife. 12 But to the rest 
speak I, not the Lord: If any brother hath a wife 
that believeth not, and she be pleased to dwell with 
him, let him not put her away. 13 And the wo- 
man which hath an husband that believeth not, and 
if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave 
him. 14 For the unbelieving husband is sanctified 
by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by 
the husband: else were your children unclean; but 
now are they holy. 15 But if the unbelieving de- 
| part, let him depart. A brother or a sister is not 


’ 


vi. 12—20, “All things are lawful:”? words probably used by Paul 
referring to things inditferent, but perverted by some in Corinth, 
who argued that the existence of bodily appetites proved the lawful- 
ness of their gratification. Alford says, ‘“‘The argument is, meats 
are expressly created for the belly, and the belly for them, by its 
organisation being fitted to assimilate them ; and both these are of a 
transitory nature. In the change to the more perfect state, God will 
do away with both, ‘Therefore meats are indifferent. But neither is 


cated of it: the body is for the Lord, and the Lord (in his mediatorial 
work) for the body; and God raised up the Lord and will raise up us 
(our bodies). So that the body is not perishable, and he that forni- 
cates sins against his own body.” 

vii. 1. Alford says that this chapter was written under the strong 
impression of the near approach of the end of this state of affairs, 
and as advising them under circumstances in which persecution and 
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the body created for fornication, nor can this transitoriness be predi- 


under bondage in such cases: but God hath called 
us to peace. 16 For what knowest thou, O wife, 
whether thou shalt save thy husband? or how know- 


est thou, O man, whether thou shalt save thy wife? 


In this paragraph the apostle gives them direction in a case which must be 
very freanent in that age of the world, especially among the Jewish converts, 
I mean whether they were to live with heathen relatives ina married state. 
Moses’ iaw permitted divorce; and there was a famous instance in the Jewish 
state, when the people were obliged to put away their idolatrous wives, Hzr. x.3. 
This might move a scruple in many minds, whether converts to Christianity 
were not bound to put away, or desert their mates, continuing infidels. Con- 
cerning this matter, the apostle here gives direction, And, : " 

First. In general he tells them that marriage by Christ's command is for 
life: and, therefore, those who are married must not think of separation. The 
wife must not “depart from the husband,” ver. 10; nor “the husband put away 
his wife,” ver. 11. This “1 command,” saith the apostle, “yet not I, but the 
Lord;” not that he commanded any thing of his own head, or upon his own 
authority. Whatever he commanded was the Lord’s command; dictated by his 
Spirit, and enjoined by his authority. But his meaning is, that the Lord him- 
self with his own mouth had forbidden such separations, Mat. v. 32; xix. 9; 
Mar. x. 11; Lu. xvi. 18. Note, Man and wife cannot separate at pleasure, 
or dissolve when they will their matrimonial bonds and relation. They must 
not separate for any other cause than what Christ allows. And, therefore, the 
apostle advises that if any woman had been separated, either by a voluntary 
act of her own, or by an act of her husband, she should continue unmarried, and 
seek reconciliation with her husband, that they might cohabit again. Note, 
Husbands and wives should not quarrel at all, or should be quickly reconciled. 
They are bound to each other for life. The Divine law allows of no separation. 
They cannot throw off the burthen; and, therefore, should set their shoulders 
to it, and endeavour to make it as light to each other as they can. 

Secondly. He brings the general advice home to the case of such as had an 
unbelieving mate, ver. 12. “ But to the rest speak I, not the Lord;” that is, the 
Lord had not so expressly spoken to this case, as to the former of divorce, 
It doth not mean that the apostle spoke without authority from the Lord, 
or decided this case by his own wisdom, without the inspiration of the Hol 
Ghost. He closes this subject with a declaration to the contrary, ver. 40, “ 
think also, that I have the Spirit of God.” But having thus prefaced his advice, 
we may attend, 1. To the advice itself; which is, that if an unbelieving hus- 
band or wife were pleased to dwell with a Christian relative the other should 
not separate. ‘The husband should not put away an unbelieving wife, nor the 
wife leave an unbelieving husband, ver. 12,13. The Christian calling did not 
dissolve the marriage covenant, but bind it the faster by bringing it back to the 
original institution, limiting it to two persons, and binding them together for 
life. The believer is not by faith in Christ loosed from matrimonial bonds to an 
unbeliever, but is at once bound and made apt to be a better relative; but 
though a believing wife or husband should not separate from an unbelieving 
mate, yet, if the unbelieving relative desert the believer, and no means can 
reconcile to a cohabitation, in such a case a brother or sister is not in bondage, 
ver. 15; not tied up to the unreasonable humour, and bound servilely to follow, 
or cleave to the malicious deserter, or not bound to live unmarried after all 
proper means for reconciliation have been tried, at least, if the deserter con- 
tracts another marriage, or be guilty of adultery, which was a very easy 
supposition, because a very common instance among the heathen inhabitants of 
Corinth. In such a case the deserted person must be free to marry again, and 
it is granted on all hands; and some think, that such a malicious desertion is 
as much a dissolution of the marriage covenarit as death itself. For how is it 

osstble that the two shall be one flesh, when the one is maliciously bent to part 

rom, or put away the other? Indeed, the deserter seems still bound by the 
matrimonial contract; and therefore the apostle saith, ver. 11, that “if she 
depart” from her husband, upon account of his infidelity, “let her remain 
unmarried.” But the deserted party seems to be left more at liberty, (1 mean, 
supposing all the proper means have been used to reclaim the deserter, and 
other circumstances make it necessary,) to marry another person. It does not. 
seem reasonable they should still be bound, when it is rendered impossible to 
perform conjugal duties, or enjoy conjugal comforts, through the mere fault 
of their mate. In such a case marriage would be a state of servitude indeed. 
[It is not improbable that the apostle meant merely that the party deserted was 
freed from many obligations to the other, not, that the marriage was dissolved. ] 
But, whatever liberty be indulged Christians in such a case as this, they are not 
allowed for the mere infidelity of an husband or wife to separate; but, if the 
unbeliever be willing, they should continue in the relation, and cohabit as those 
who are thus related. ‘This is the apostle’s general direction. 2. We have here 
the reasons of this advice. 1st. Because the relation or state is sanctified by the 
holiness of either party; “ For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, 
and the unbelieving wife by the husband,” ver. 14; or, ‘hath been sanctified,’ 
The relation itself, and the conjugal use of each other, are sanctified to the 
believer; ‘‘to the pure all things are pure,” 7it.i. 15. Marriage is a Divine 
institution, it is a compact for life by God’s appointment. Should converse and 
congress with unbelievers in that relation defile the believer, or render him or 
her offensive to God, the ends of marriage would have been defeated, and the 
comforts of it in a manner destroyed, in the circumstances in which Christians 
then were. But the apostle tells them that, though they were yoked with 
unbelievers, yet, if themselves were holy, marriage was to them a holy state. 
and marriage comforts even with an unbelieving relative were sanctified enjoy- 
ments. It was no more displeasing to God for them to continue to live as they 
did before with their unbelieving or heathen relation, than if they had become 
converts together. If one of the relatives were become holy, nothing of the 
duties or lawful comforts of the married state could defile them, and render 
them displeasing to God, though the other were a heathen. He is sanctified 
for the wife’s Sake; she is sanctified for the husband’s sake; both are one flesh. 
He is to be reputed clean who is one flesh with her who is holy, and vice versa : 
“Else were your children unclean, but now are they holy,” ver. 14; that, is 
they would be heathen, out of the pale of the church and covenant of God. They 
would not be of the holy seed, as the Jews are called, Jsa. vi. 13; but common 
and unclean, in the same sense as heathens in general were styled in the 
apostle’s vision, Acts x. 28. This way of speaking is according to the dialect 
of the Jews; among whom a child begot by parents yet heathens was said 
to be begotten out of holiness; and a child begotten by parents made proselytes 
1s said to be begotten intra sanctitatem,—‘ within the holy inclosure.’ Thus 
Christians are called commonly saints, such they are by profession, separated 
tu be a peculiar people of God, and as such distinguished from the world; and, 
therefore, the children born to Christians, though married to unbelievers, are 
not to be reckoned as part of the world, but of the church; a holy, not a 
common and unclean, seed. Continue, therefore, to live even with unbelieving 
celutives; for if you are holy the relation is so, the state is sO, you may make a 
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' be holy too. 
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holy use even of an unbelieving relative in conjugal duties, and your seed will 
What a comfort is this, where both relatives are believers 

2nd. Another reason is, that God hath called Christians to peace, ver. 14 
The Christian religion obliges us to carry it peaceably in all relations, natura 
and civil, Weare bound as much as in us lies, to live peaceably with all mew 
Rom. xii, 18; and, therefore, surely, to promote the peace and comfort of our 
nearest relatives, those with whom we are oue flesh, nay, though they should 
be infidels. Note, It should be the labour and study of those who are married 
to make each other as easy and happy as possible. 3rd. A third reason is, that 
it is possible for the believing relative to be an instrument of the other's sal- 
vation; ver. 16, “ What knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband?” Note, [It is the plain duty of those in so near a relation to endea- 
vour the salvation of their souls to whom they are related. Do not separate. 
There is other duty now called for; the conjugal relation calls for the most 
close and endeared affection, it is a contract for life. And should a Christian 
desert a mate, when an opportunity offers to give the most glorious proof of 
love? Stay, and labour heartily [and with prayer] the conversion of thy rela- 
tive; endeavour to save a soul. Who knows but this may be the event? It is 
not impossible; and, though there be no great Viger ath , saving a sonl is so 
good and glorious a service, that the bare possibility should put one on exertin 

one’s self. Note, Mere possibility of success should be a sufficient motive wit 

us to use our diligent endeavours for saving the souls of our relations. * What 
know I but I may save his soul?’ should move me to attempt it. 


17 But as God hath distributed to every man, as 
the Lord hath called every one, so let him walk. 
And so ordain I in all churches. 18 Is any man 
called being circumcised? let him not become un- 
circumcised. Is any called in uncireuncision ? let 
lim not be circumcised. 19 Circumcision is nothing, 
and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of 
the commandments of God. 20 Let every man 
abide in the same calling wherein he was called. 
21 Art thou called being a servant? care not for it: 
but if thou mayest be made free, use zt rather. 22 
For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is 
the Lord’s freeman: likewise also he that is called, 
being free, is Christ’s servant. 23 Ye are bought 
with a price; be not ye the servants of men. 24 
Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, therein 
abide with God. 


Here the apostle takes occasion to advise them to continue in the state and 
conde in which Christianity found them, and they became converts tw it. 
And here, 

First. He lays down this rule in general; as God hath distributed to every one. 
Note, Our states and circumstances in this world are distributions of Divine 
providence. This fixes the bounds of men’s habitations, and orders their steps 
God setteth up and pulleth down; and again, “as the Lord hath called every 
one, so let him walk.” Whatever his circumstances or condition were when he 
was converted to Christianity, let him abide therein, andsuit his conversation 
to it: the rules of Christianity reach every condition, and in every state a man 
may live so as to be a credit to it. Note, It is the duty of every Christian to 
suit his behaviour to his condition, and the rules of religion; to be content with 
his lot, and carry himself in his rank and place as becomes a Christian. ‘The 
apostle adds, that this was a general rule, to be observed at all times, and in all 
places ; “So ordain I in all churches.” ; 

Secondly. He instances in particular cases, as, 1. That of cireumeision. “Is 
any man called being circumcised ? let him not be uncircumcised. Is any man 
called being uncircumcised? let him not become circumcised.” It matters not, 
whether a man be a Jew or Gentile, within the covenant of peculiarity made 
with Abraham, or without it. He who is converted being a Jew has no need to 
give himself uneasiness upon that head, and wish himself uncircumcised. Nor 
is he who is converted from Gentilism under an obligation to be circumcised ; 
nor should he be concerned because he wants that mark of distinction which did 
heretobefore belong to the people of God. For, as the apostle goes on, “ Cir- 
cumeision is nothing, and uncireumcision is nothing, but keeping the commands 
of God,” ver. 19; in point of acceptance with God, it is neither here nor there 
whether men be circumcised or not. Note, It is practical religion, sincere 
obedience to the commands of God, [as the evidence of real faith,] on which the 
Gospel lays stress. External observances without internal piety are as nothing. 
Therefore, “let every man abide in the same calling,” that is, state, “ wherein 
he was called,” ver. 20. 2. That of servitude and freedom. It was common in 
that age of the world for many to be in a state of slavery, bought and sold 
for money, and so the property of those who purchased them. Now, saith 
the apostle, “ Art thou called being a servant? care not for it;” be not over- 
solicitous about it. It is neither inconsistent with thy duty, profession, nor 
hopes, as a Christian ; “ yet, if thou mayest be made free, use it rather,” ver. 21. 
There are many conveniences in a state of freedom above that of servitude; 
a man has more power over himself, and more command of his time, and is not 
under the control of another lord; and, therefore, liberty is the niore eligible 
state. But men’s outward condition does not let nor further their acceptance 
with God. “For he that is called, being a servant, is the Lord’s freed man,” 
amedevtepos, “as he that is called, being free, is the Lord’s servant.” Though he 
be not discharged from his Master’s service, he is freed from the dominion and 
vassalage of sin; though he be not enslaved to Christ, yet he is bound to yield 
himself up wholly to his pleasure and service; and yet that service is perfect 
freedom. Note, Our comfort and happiness depend on what we are tu Christ 
not what we are in the world. The goodness of our outward condition doth 
not discharge us from the duties of Christianity, nor the badness of it debar ug 
from Christian privileges. He who is a slave may yet be a Christian freeman 3. 
he who is a freeman may yet be Christ's servant. He is bought with a price, 
and should not therefore be the servant of man; not that he must quit the. 
service of his master, or not take all proper measures to please him, this were t > 


family division for the Gospel’s sake might at any time break up the 
relations of life. ‘Good:” as opposed to bad. Paul is not asserting 
the superiority of the unmarried state, but “starts with a broad and 
surely very credible proposition. ‘There is,’ he would say, ‘nothing 
wrong, as the Jews argued, but rather something very proper, nay, 
very honourable, in having nothing to do with women carnally,’ as 
there certainly was in Paul’s cise, and in that of many others who for 
wise reasons have given themselves up to a life of chaste celibacy.” 
754 


vii. 6. “I say this by way of allowance, not by way of command;” 
i.e, he gives the recommendation in verse 5 as an allowanee, not 
command. , 

vii. 8. “ HvenasTI:” ¢.e., unmarried. It seems impossible to decide 
whether Paul had ever been married. These words would be equally 
applicable whether he had never been married or was at this time a 
widower. Alford holds that he never was married; Conybeare and 
Howson and others that he was a widower, ph pits 
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contradict the whole scope of the apostle’s discourse. but he must not be so 
the servant of men but that Christ’s will must be obeyed, and regarded more 
than his master’s; he hath paid a much dearer purchase for him, and hath a 
much fuller property in him. He is to be served and obeyed without limitation 
or reserve. Note, The servants of Christ should be at the absolute command 
of no other master besides himself, should serve no man any farther than is 
consistent with their duty to him; “ No man can serve two masters.” Though 
some understand this passage of persons being bought out of slavery by the 
bounty and charity of fellow Christians, and read the passage thus, Have you 
been redeemed out of slavery with a price? do not again becume enslaved, Just 
as before he had advised that, if in slavery they had any prospect of being made 
free, they should choose it rather. ‘This meaning the words will bear, but the 
ther seems the more natural: see ch. vi. 20. 

Thirdly. He sums up his advice; “ Let every man wherein he is called therein 
abide with God,” ver. 24. This is to be understood of the state wherein a man 
is converted to Christianity ; no man should make his faith or religion an argu- 
ment to break through any natural or civil obligations. He should quietly and 
comfortably abide in the condition in which he is, and this he may well do when 
he may abide therein with God. Note, The special presence and favour of God 
is not limited to any outward condition or performance; he may enjoy it who 
is circumcised, and so may he who is uncircumcised. He that ig bound may 
have it as well as he who is free. In this respect, “there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free,” 
Col, iii. 11. The favour of God is not bound. 


25 Now concerning virgins I have no command- 
ment of the Lord: yet [I give iny judgment, as one 


that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. | 


26 I suppose therefore that this is good for the pre- 
sent distress, J say, that it 1s good for a man so to 
be. 27 Art thon bound unto a wife? seek not to 


be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not 
a wife. 28 But and if thou marry, thou hast not 


sinned ; and if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. 
Nevertlieless such shall have trouble in the flesh: 
but I spare you. 29 But this [ say, brethren, the 
time is short: it remaineth, that both they that 
have wives be as though they had none; 30 And 
they that weep, as though they wept not; and they 
that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they 
that buy, as though they possessed not; 31 And 
they that use this world, as not abusing 2: for the 
fashion of this world passeth away. 32 But I would 
have you without carefulness. He that is unmarried 
eareth for the things that belong to the Lord, how 
he may please the Lord: 383 But he that is mar- 
ried careth for the things that are of the world, how 
he may please his wife. 34 There is difference also 
between a wife and a virgm. The unmarried woman 
eareth for the things of the Lord, that she may be 
holy both in body and in spirit: but she that is 
married careth for the things of the world, how she 
may please her husband. 35 And this I speak for 
your own profit; not that I may cast a snare upon 
you, but for that which is comely, and that ye may 
attend upon the Lord without distraction. 

The apostle umes his discourse, and gives directions to virgins how 
to act. Concerning which we may take notice, 

First. Of the manner whereiy he introduces them; ‘f Now concerning virgins 
I have no commandment of the Lord,” ver. 25. I have no express and universal 
law delivered by the Lord himself concerning celibacy; “but I give my judg- 
ment as one who hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful,” namely, in 
his apostleship. He acted faithfully, and therefore his direction was to be 
regarded as arule of Christ; for he gave judgment as one who was a faithful 
apostle of Christ. Though Christ had before delivered no universal law about 
that matter, he now gives direction by an inspired apostle, one who had obtained 
mercy of the Lord to be faithful. Note, Faithfulness in the ministry is owing 
to the grace and mercy of Christ. It is what Paul was ready to acknowledge 
upon all occasions; “ {laboured more abundantly than they all, yet not I, but 
the grace of God which was with me,” ch. xv. 10. And it is a great mercy 
they obtain from God who prove faithful in the ministry of his word, either 
ordinary or extraordinary. : : Resid 

Secondly. The determination he gives, which, prpesering 
was, tnat a state of celibacy was preferable. “It is good for a man so to be, 
that is, to be single. “ | suppose,” saith the apostle, or, it is my opinion. It is 
worded with modesty, but delivered notwithstanding with apostolical authority. 
It is not the mere opinion of a private man, but the very determination of the 


Spirit of God in an apostle, though it be thus spoken; and it was thus delivered 
to give it the more weight. ‘Those that were prejudiced against the apostle 


the present distress, 


vii. 10. “Not I, but the Lord:” see Matt. v. 32, xix. 4; Mark 
x.12. “He was merely repeating what had already been enjoined 
by Christ himself,” and so “not the Lord,” in verse 12, would, 
according to Alford, mean that Christ had not given any direot 


command, ; — 
vii. 12. “The rest :” the other classes about which the Corinthians 


pad asked—i.e., those involved in mixed marriages with unbelievers. 
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might have rejected this advice had it been given with a mere authoritative an 
Note, Ministers do not lose their authority by prudent condescensions. ‘They 
must become all things to all men, that they may do them the mote geod. 
“This is good,” saith he, ‘“‘for the present distress.” Christians, at the first 
ee their religion, were grievously persecuted. Their enemies were very 
vitter against them, and treated them very cruelly. They were continually 
liable to be tossed and hurried by persecution. ‘This being the then state of 
things, he did not think it so advisable for Christians that were single to change 
conditions. ‘The married state would bring more care and cumber along with 
it, ver. 33, 34, and would therefore make persecution more terrible, and render 
them less able to bear it. Note, Christians, in regulating their conduct, should 
ee barely consider what is lawful in itself, but what may be expedient for 
lem. 

Thirdly. Notwithstanding he thus determines, he is very careful to satisfy 
them, that he does not condemn marriage in the gross, or declare it unlawful. 
And therefore, though he says, “If thou art loosed froma wife,” in a single 
state, whether bachelor or widower, virgin or widow, “do not seek a wife,” do 
not hastily change conditions; yet he adds, “If thou art bound to a wife, do not 
seek to be loosed ,” it is thy duty to continue in the married relation, and do the 
duties of it. And though such, if they were called to suffer perseeution, woulo 
find peculiar difficulties in it, yet, to avoid these difficulties, they must not cast 
off, or break through, the bonds of duty ; duty must be done, and God trusted 
with events. But.to neglect duty is the way to put ourselves out of Divine 
protection. He adds, therefore, “If thou marry, thou hast not sinned; or if 
a virgin inarry, she hath not sinned; but such shall have trouble in the Hesh.” 
Marrying is not in itself a sin, but marrying at that time was likely to bring 
inconvenience upon them, and add to the calamities of the times; and therefore 
he thought it advisable and expedient that such as could contain should refrain 
from it; but adds, that he would not lay celibacy on them as a yoke, or by 
seeming to urge it too far draw them into any snare; and therefore says, “ But 
I spare you.” Note, How opposite in this the Papist casuists are to the apostle 
Pavl. They forbid many to marry, and entangle them with vows of celibacy, 
whether they can bear the yoke or no. 

Fourthly. He takes this occasion to give general rules to all Christians, to 
carry themselves with a holy indifferency towards the world, and every thing 
init. 1. As to relations; “‘lhey that had wives” must be “as though they had 
none,” that is, they must not set their hearts too much on the comforts of the 
relation; they must be as though they had none. They know not how soon they 
shall have none. This advice must be carried into every other relation. Those 
who have children should be as though they had none. ‘They who were their 
comfort now may prove their greatest cross; and soon may the flower of all 
comforts be cut down. 2. As to afflictions; they that weep “must be” as 
though they wept not, that is, we must not be dejected too much with any 
of our aftlictions, nor i: dulge ourselves in the sorrow of the world, but keep 
up a holy joy in God, in the midst of all our troubles, so that even in sorrow 
the heart may be joyful, and the end of our grief may be gladness; “ Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy will come in the morning ;” and, if we can but 
get to heaven at last, “all tears shall be wiped from our eyes;” and the pros- 
pect of it now should make us moderate our sorrows, and refrain our tears. 
3. As to worldly enjoyments; “ ‘hey that rejoice” should be “as though they 
rejoiced not,” that is, they should not take too great complacency in any of their 
comforts; they must be moderate in their mirth, and sit loose to the enjoy- 
ments they most value. Here is not their rest, nor are these things their 
portion; and therefore their hearts should not be set on them, nor should 
they place their solace or satisfaction in them. 4. As to worldly trafic and 
employment; “ They that buy” must be “as though they possessed not ;” those 
that prosper in trade, increase in wealth, and purchase estates, should hold 
their possessions as though they held them not. It is but setting their hearts 
on that which is not (Pr. xxiil. 5) to do otherwise. Buying and possessing 
should not too much engage our minds; they hinder many people altogether 
from minding the better part. Purchasing land and trying oxen kept the 
guests invited from the wedding supper, Lu. xiv. 18, 19; and, when they do not 
altogether hinder men from minding their chief business, they do very much 
divert them from a close pursuit. Bhey are most likely to run so as to obtain 
the prize who ease their minds of all foreign cares and cumbrance. 5. As to 
all worldly concerns; “They that use this world as not abusing it,” ver 31. 
The world may be used, but must not be abused. It is abused when it is not 
used to those purposes for which it is given, to honour God, and do govod to 
men; when, instead of being oil to the wheels of our obedience, it is nade tuel 
to lust; when, instead of being a servant, it is made our master, our idol, aud 
hath that room in our affections which should be reserved for God. And there 
is great danger of abusing it in all these respects, if our hearts are too nuch 
set upon it. We must keep the world as much as may be out of our hearts, that 
we may not abuse it when we have it in our hands. 

The apostle enforces these advices with two reasons. Ist. “The time is 
short,” ver. 29. We have but little time to continue in this world; but a short 
season for possessing and enjoying worldly things ; kacpos cvvertadpevos, It is con- 
tracted, reduced to a narrow compass ; it will soon be gone; it is just ready to 
be wrapt up in eternity, swallowed up of eternity: therefore do not set your 
hearts on worldly enjoyments, do not be overwhelmed with worldly cares and 
troubles. Possess what you must shortly leave without suffering yourselves 
to be possessed by it. Why should your hearts be much set on what you must 

uickly resign? 2nd. “The fashion of this world passeth away,” ver. 313 ox*ua, 
the habit, figure, appearance, of the world passeth away. It is daily changing 
countenance; it is ina continual flux. It is not so much a world as the appear-- 
ance of one. All is show; nothing solid in it; and yet it is transient show too, 
and will be quickly gone; [it passes like a pageant.) How proper and power- 
ful an argument is this to enforce the former advice! How irrational is it to be 
affected with the images, the fading and transient images, of a dream! “Surely 
wan walketh in a vain show,” Ps. xxxix. 9,—in an image, amidst the faint and 
vanishing appearances of things. And should he be deeply affected, or griev- 
ously afflicted, with such a scene ? r 

Fifthly. He presses his general advice, by warning them against the embarrass- 
ment of worldly cares; “ But 1 would have you without carefulness,” ver. 3. 
Indeed, to be careless is a fault; a wise concern about worldly interests is.a 
duty; but to be careful, full of care, to have an anxious and perplexing care 
about them, is asin. All that care which disquiets the mind, and distracts it in 
the worship of God, [and diverts it trom his love,] is evil; for God must be 
attended upon without distraction, ver. 35. ‘Che whole mind should be engaged 
when God is worshipped. The work ceases whilst it diverts to any thing else, 
or is hurried and drawn hither and thither by foreign affairs and concerns. 
They who are engaged in Divine worship should attend to this very thing,— 
should make it their whole business. But how is this possible, when the mind 
is swallowed up of the cares of this life? Note, It is the wisdom of a Christian 
so to order his outward affairs, and choose such a condition in life, as to be 
without distracting cares, that he may attend upon the Lord with a mind at 
leisure, and disengaged. This is the g@neral maxim by which the apostle would 
have Christians govern themselves; in the application of it Christian prudence 
must direct. That condition of life is best for every man which is best for his 


remains to the Christian that he is called to peace, and therefore 
a peaceful disposition must always prevail, in order not to give 
cause on his or her side for separation, The possibility, however, 
cannot and must not be denied that the mind of the heathen party 
may also change after separation. It cannot, from this very possi- 
bility, be the apostle’s meaning that the Christian party is at liberty 
to marry again when the heathen has left him or her; the Christian ig 
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sonl, and keeps him most clear of the cares and snares of the world. By this | 
maxim the apostle solves the case put to him by the Corinthians, Whether it 
were advisable to marry? ‘T’o this he says, ‘hat by reason of the present dis- 
tress,—and it may be in general, to be sure at that time, when Christians were 
married to infidels, and perhaps under a necessity to do so if they married at 
all._I say, in these circumstances to continue unmarried would be the way 
to free themselves from many cares and encumbrances, and allow them more 
vacation for the service of God. Ordinarily, the less care we have about the 
world, the more freedom we have for the service of God. Now, the married 
state at that time (if not at all times) did bring most worldly care along with 
it; “He that is married careth for the things of the world, that he may please 
his wife,” ver. 33. “And she that is married careth for the things of the world 
how she may please her husband. But the unmarried man and woman min 
the things of the Lord, that they may please the Lord, and be holy both in body 
and spirit,” ver. 32, 33. Not but the married person may be holy both in body 
and spirit too. Celibacy is not in itself a state of greater purity and sanctity than 
marriage; but the unmarried would be able to make religion more their busi- 
ness at that juncture, because they would have less distraction from worldl 

cares. Marriage is that condition of life that brings care along with it, though 
at some times it brings more than others. It is the constant care of those in 
that relation to please each other, though this is more difficult to do at some 
seasons, and in some cases, than in others. At that season therefore the apostle 
advises that those who were single should abstain from mayriage, if they were 
under no necessity to change conditions. And, where the same reason is plain 
at other times, the rule is as plain, and as fit to be obsefyed; and the very same 
rule must determine persons for marriage, where there is the same reason, that 
1s, if in the unmarried state persons are likely to be more distracted in the 
service of God than if they were married, which is a case supposable in many 
respects. This is the general rule which every one’s discretion must apply 
to his own particular case; and by it should he endeavour to determine 
whether it be for marriage or against. That condition of life should be chosen 
by the Christian in which it is most likely he shall have the best helps and the 
least hindrances in the service of God, and the affairs of his own salvation. 


36 But if any man think that he behaveth him- 
self uncomely toward his virgin, if she pass the 
flower of her age, and need so require, let him do 
what he will, he sinneth not: let them marry. 37 
Nevertheless he that standeth stedfast in his heart, 
having no necessity, but hath power over his own 
will, and hath so decreed in his heart that he will 
keep liis virgin, doeth well. 38 So then he that 
giveth her in marriage doeth well; but he that 
giveth her not in marriage doeth better. 


GIVING IN MARRIAGE, 


\n this passage the apostle is commenly supposed to give advice about the 
disposal of children i& marriage, upon the footing of his former determination ; 
in which view the general meaning is plain. It was in that age, aud those parts 
of the world, and especially among the Jews, reckoned a disgrace for a woman 
to remain unmarried past a certain number of years. It gave a suspicion of 
somewhat that was not for her reputation. Now, says the apostle if any man 
think she behaves unhandsomely towards his daughter, and that it is not for her 
credit to remain unmarried when she is at full age, and that upon this footing 
it is needful to dispose of her in marriage, he may use his pleasure. It is no sin 
in him to dispose of her to asuitable mate. But if a man has determined in 
himself to keep her a virgin, and stands to this determination, and is under 
no necessity to dispose of her in marriage, but is at liberty, with her consent, to 
pursne his purpose, he doth well in keeping her a virgin. In short, “he that 
giveth her in marriage doeth well” but he that keeps her single, if she can be 
easy and innocent in such a state, does what is better; that is, more convenient 
for her in the present state of things, if not at all: times and seasons. Note 
1. That children should be at the disposal of their parents, and not dispose 
of themselves in marriage. Yet, 2. That parents should consult their children’s 
inclinations both to marriage in general and to the person in particular, and 
aot reckon they have uncontrollable power to do with them, and dictate to 
them, as they please. 3. It is our duty not only to consider what is lawful, but 
in many cases at, least, what is fit to be done, before we do it, ; 7 


alone is intended by the words ‘is not bound’” (Olshausen). “The 
eases here spoken of are not so much regular divorces as accidental 
separations”’ (Stanley). 

vii. 21. “Use it.” What? Two very different renderings have 
been given: 1, “ Use it,” i.e., the opportunity of being free; 2, “ Use 
it,” i.e., the slavery—“ remain in slavery though the offer of freedom 
is made.” It is hard to decide which is the right rendering. Many 
of the ablest commentators adopt the latter. 
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But I think the apostle is here continuing his former discourse, and advisi g 
unmarried persons, who are at their own disposal, what to do; the mane 
virgin being meant of his virginity. Tnpeiv tiv Eavtov wapbevov, seems to be rather 
meant of preserving his own virginity than keeping his daughter a virgin 
though it be altogether uncommon to use the word in this sense. Several 
other reasons may be seen in Locke and Whitby, by those who will consult 
them. And it was a common matter of reproach, hoth among Jews and civil- 
ised heathens, for a man to continue single beyond such a term of years, 
though all did not agree in limiting the single life to the same term. ‘The 
general meaning of the apostle is the same, that it was no sin to marry, if a 
man thought there was a necessity upon him to avoid popular reproach, much 
less to avoid the hurrying fervours of lust. But he that was in his own power 
stood firm in his purpose, and found himself under no necessity to marry, 
would at that season, and in the cireumstances of Christians at that time, at 
least, make a choice every way most for his own conveniency, ease, and advan- 
tage, as to his spiritual concerns. And it is highly expedient, if not a duty, for 
Christians to be guided by such a consideration. (The first of these inter- 
pretations is now generally received; the second appears to be inconsistent 
with the statement in ver. 34, and that in ver. 38.] 


39 The wife is bound by the law as long as her 
husband liveth; but if her husband be dead, she is 
at liberty to be married to whom she will; only in 
the Lord. 40 But she is happier if she so abide, 
after my judgment: and I think also that 1 have 
the Spirit of God. 


The whole is here closed up with an advice to widows. As long as the hus- 
band liveth the wife is bound by the law; confined to one husband, and bound 
to continue and cohabit with him. Note, The marriage contract is for life; 
death only can annul the bond. But, the husband being dead, she is at libert 
to marry whom she will. There is no limitation by God’s law to be marrie 
only for such a number of times. It is certain second marriages are not unlaw- 
ful, from this passage ; for then the widow could not be at liberty to marry 
whom she pleased, nor to marry a second time at all; but the apostle asserts 
she has such a liberty when her husband is dead, only with a limitation that 
she marry in the Lord. In our choice of relations and change of conditions we 
should always have an eye to God. Note, Marriages are then only like to have 
God's blessing when they are made in the Lord; when persons are guided by 
the fear of God, and the laws of God, and act in dependence on the providence 
of God, in the change and choice of a mate; when they can look up to God and 
sincerely seek his direction, and humbly hope for his blessing upon their con- 
duct. “ But she is happier,” saith the apostle, “if she so apide,” that is, cun- 
tinue a widow, “in my judgment; and I think I hawe the Spirit of God,” ver. 40, 
At this juncture at least, if not ordinarily, it will be much more for the peace 
and quiet of such, and give them less hindrance in the service of God, to con- 
tinue unmarried; and this he tells them was by inspiration of the Spirit. 
Whatever your false apostles may think of me, I think, and have reason to 
know, that I have the Spirit of God. Note, Change of condition in marriage 
is so important a matter, that it ought not to be made but upon due delibera- 
tion; after careful consideration of circumstances, and upon very probable 
grounds at least, that it will be a change to advantage in our spiritual 
concerns. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The apostle in this chapter answers another case proposed to him by some of the Corinthians, 
about eating those things that had been sacrificed to idols. I. He hints at the occasion 
of this case, and gives a caution against too high esteem of their knowledge, ver. 1—3. 
Il. He asserts the vanity of idols, and the unity of Godhead, and the sole mediation of 
Christ between God and man, ver. 4—6. III. He tells them that, upon supposition 


that it were lawful in itself to eat of things offered to idols, for that they themselves are 
nothing, yet regard must he had to the weakness of Christian brethren, and nothing 
done that would lay a stumblingblock before them, and occasion their sin and destruc- 
tion, ver. 7—13. 
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The apostle comes here to the case of things that had been offered to idols, 
concerning which some of them sought satisfaction ; a case that was frequent 
in that age of Christianity, when the church of Christ was among the heathen, 
and the Israel of God must live among the Canaanites. For the understanding 
it the better, it must be observed, thet it was a custom among the heathens 
to make feasts on their sacrifices; and not only to eat themselves, but invite 
their friends to partake with them. These were usually kept in the temple 
where the sacrifice was offered: see ver. 10; and if any thing were left when 
the feast ended, it was usual to carry away a portion to their friends; what 
remained after all belaneing to the priests, who sometimes sold it in the 
markets: see ch. x. 25. ay, feasts, as Athenzus informs us, were always 
accounted among the heathen sacred and religious things, so that they were 
wont to sacrifice before all their feasts; and it was accounted a very profane 
thing amongst them, @#vra éptiey, to eat at their private tables any meat whereof 
they had not first sacrificed on such occasions. 

In this circumstance of things, while Christians lived among idolaters, had 
many relations and friends that were such, with whom they must keep a= _ 
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quaintance, and ma.ntain good neighbourhood, and therefore have occasion 
to eat at their tables, what should they do, if any thing that had been sacri- 
feed should be set before them? What if they should be invited to feast 
with them in their temples? It seems as if some of the Corinthians were got 
into an opinion that even this might be done, because they knew an idol was 
“nothing in the world,” ver. 4. The apostle seems to answer more directly to the 
case, ch. x., and here to argue, upon supposition of their being right in this 
thought, against their abuse of their liberty, to the prejudice of others; but plainly 
condemns such liberty in ch. x. The apostle introduces his discourse with some 
remarks about knowledge, that seem to carry in them a censure of such pre- 
tences to knowledge as | have mentioned ; ‘‘ We know,” saith the apostle, “that 
we all have knowledge,” ver. 1: as if he had said, ‘ You are not the only knowing 
persons who take such liberty; we, who abstain, know as much as you of the 
vanity of idols, and that they are nothing; but we know too, that the libert 
you take is very culpable, and that even lawful liberty must be used wit 
charity, and not to the prejudice of weaker brethren.’ “Knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth,” ver. 1. Note, 1. The preference of charity to con- 
ceited knowledge. That is best which is fitted to He the greatest good. Know- 
ledge, or at least a high conceit of it, is very apt to swell the mind,—to fill it 
with wind, and so puff it up. This tends to no good to ourselves, but in many 
instances is much to the hurt of others. But true love and tender regard to 
our brethren will put us upon consulting their interest, and acting as may be 
for their edification. Observe, 2. That there is no more common evidence 
of ignorance than a conceit of knowledge. “If any man think that he knoweth 
any thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.” He that knows most 
best understands his own ignorance, and the imperfection of human knowledge. 
He who imagines himself a knowing man, and is vain and conceited on this 
imagination, has reason to suspect that he knows nothing aright,—nothing as 
he ought to know it. Note, It is one thing to know truth and another to know 
it as we ought, so as duly to improve our knowledge. Much may be known, 
when nothing is known to any good purpose; where neither ourselves nor 
others are the better for our knowledge. And they who think they know any 
thing, and grow vain hereupon, are of all men most likely to make no good 
use of their knowledge; neither themselves nor others are likely to be bettered 
by it. “But,” adds the apostle, “if any man love God, the same is known of 
God.” If any man love God, and is thereby influenced to love his neighbour, 
tne same is known of God; that is, as some understand, is made by him to know, 
is taught of God. Note, They that love God are most likely to be taught of 
God, and be made by him to know as they ought. Some understand, [and this 
is the preferable sense,] ‘shall be approved of God ;” he will accept him, and have 
pleasure in him. Note, ‘(he charitable person is most likely to have God's 
favour; [not for his mtbr s but, he loves God because God first loved him, 
and gave his only begotten Son for him.] ‘They who love God, and for his sake 
love their brethren, and seek their welfare, are likely to be beloved of God; 
and how -nuch better is it to be approved of God than to have a vain opinion 
of ourselves. 


4 As concerning therefore the eating of those 
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there is none other God but one. 5 For though 
there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or 
in earth, (as there be gods many, and lords many, ) 
6 But to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord 
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|Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 


him. 


In this passage he shews the vanity of idols. “ As to the eating of things that 
have been sacrificed to idols, we know that an idol is nothing in the world;” 
or, there is no idol in the world; or, an idol can do nothing in the world; for 
the form of expression in the original is elliptical. The meaning in the general 
is, that heathen idols have no divinity in them; and therefore, in the Old Testa- 
ment, are commonly called lies and vanities, or lying vanities. They are mere 
imaginary gods, and many [all] of them no better than imaginary beings; and 
have no power to pollute the creatures of God, and thereby render them unfit 
to be eaten by a child or servant of God. “ Every creature of God is good if 
it be received with thanksgiving,” 1 Tim. iv. 4; and it is not in the power of the 
vanities of the heathens to change its nature. “ And there is no other God but 
one.” Heathen idols are not gods, nor to be owned and respected as gods, for 
there is no other God but one. Note, The unity of the godhead is a fundamental 
Pree in Christianity, and in allright religion. The gods of the heathens must 

e nothing in the world, must have no divinity in them, nothing of real godhead 
belonging to them; for “ there is no other God but one.” Others may be called 
gods; there be that are called gods in heaven and earth, gods many and lords 
many.” But they are there falsely thus called. The heathens had many such, 
some in heaven and some on earth; celestial deities, that were of highest rank 
and repute amongst them; and terrestrial ones, men made into gods, that were 
to mediate for men with the former, and were deputed by them to preside over 
earthly affairs, ‘These are called Baalim commonly in the Scripture. They 
had gods of higher and lower degree; nay, many in each order, “ods man 
and lords many,” but all titular deities and mediators; so called, but not sch 
in truth. All their divinity and mediation were imaginary. For, 1. “To us 
there is but one God,” saith the apostle, ‘the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we in” or for “him.” We Christians are better informed; we well know 
there is but one God, the fountain of being, the author of all things, maker 
preserver, and governor of the whole world, “of whom, and for whom, are all 
things;” not one God to govern one part of mankind, or one rank and order 
of men, and another to govern another. One God made all, and therefore has 
power over all. All things are of him, and we and all things else are for him. 
Called the Father here, not in contradistinction to the other persons of the 
sacred ‘l'rinity, and to exclude them from the Godhead, but in contradistinction 
to all creatures that were made by God, and whose formation is attributed 
to each of these three in other places of Scripture, and not appropriated to the 
Father alone. God the Father, as fons et fundamentum Trinitatis,—‘ as the first 

erson in the Godhead, and the original of the other two,’ stands here for the 

eity, which yet comprehends all three; the name God being sometimes in Scrip- 
ture ascribed to the Father, cat’ é€oxi, or ‘by way of eminency,’ because he is funs 
et principium Deitatis, as Calvin observes, ‘the fountain of the Deity in the other 
two,’ they having it by communication from him. So that there is but one God, 
the Father, and yet the Son is God too, but is not another God; the Father 
with his Son and Spirit being the one God, but not without them, or so as to 
exclude them from the Godhead. 2. There i3 to us but one Lord, one Mediator 
between God and men, namely Jesus Christ. Not many mediators, as the 
| heathen imagined, but one only, by whom all things were created, and do con- 
sist, and to whom all our hope and happiness are owing,—the man Christ Jesus; 
| but a man in personal union with the Divine Word, or God the Son. ‘This very 
man hath God made both Lord and Christ, Acts ii. 26. Jesus Christ, in his human 
nature and mediatorial state, has a delegated power; a name given him, though 
above every name, “ that at his name every knee should bow, and every tongue 
confess that he is Lord.” And thus he is the only Lord and only Mediator thas 
Christians acknowledge, the only person who comes between God and sinners, 
administers the world’s affairs under God, and mediates for men with God. 
All the lords of this sort among heatlens are mere imaginary ones. Note, It is 
the great privilege of us Christians that we know the true God and true 
Mediator between God and men; “ The true God and Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent,” Jno. xvii. 3. 


7 Howbeit there is not in every man that know- 
ledge: for some with conscience of the idol unto 
this hour eat z¢ as a thing offered unto an idol; and 
their conscience being weak is defiled. 8 But meat 
commendeth us not to God: for neither, if we eat, 
are we the better; neither, if we eat not, are we the 
worse. 9 But take heed lest by any means this 
liberty of your’s become a stumblingblock to them 
that are weak. 10 For if any inan see thee which 
hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, 
shall not the conscience of him which is weak be em- 
boldened to eat those things which are offered to 
idols; 11 And through thy knowledge shall the 
weak brother perish, for whom Christ died? 12 
But when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound 
their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. 13 
Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, [ 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend. 

The apostle having granted, and indeed confirmed the opinion of some among 


the Corinthians, that idols were nothing, proceeds new to shew them that their 
inference from this assumption was not just, namely, that therefore they might 


| 


o into the idol temple and eat of the sacrifices, and feast there with their 
Roatien neighbours. He does not indeed here so much insist upon the unlaw- 
fulness of the thing in itself as the mischief such freedom might do to weaker 
Christians, persons that had not the same measure of knowledge with these 
pretenders. And here he, 


I 


vii. 36. “ Virgin:” ie. his virgin daughter. ‘“ Uncomely :” by 
withholding his consent to her marriage. “ Let them marry :” te., 
his daughter and her lover. ¢ 
_ viii. 1, Portions of the animals offered in sacrifice were eaten in 
private houses or sold in the markets, and hence the Christians were 
constantly meeting them. They were a source of greater scruple to 
some than to others. “All had knowledge :” i.¢., knew that an idol was 
really nothing ; but some had not so firm a grasp over this knowledge 


as to be able to eat of these portions without scruple. So St. Paul 
inculcates charity on the part of the stronger toward the weaker. 
Alford says, “The case supposed is the only one which can occur 
when love is absent and conceit present; a man can then only think 
he knows—no real knowledge being accessible without humility and 
love. Such a man ‘knows not yet as he ought to know,’ has had no 
real practice in the art of knowing. But those who become acquainted 
with God by love are the especial objects of the Divine knowledge, 
- 731 
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airst. Informs them every Christian man at that time was not so fully 
eonvinced and persuaded that an idol was nothing. “ Howbeit thereis not in 
every inan this knowledge; for some with conscience of the idol, unto this hour, 
eat it as a thing offered unto an idol.” “f With conscience of the idol ;” that is, 
some confused veneration for it. hough they were converts to Christianity, 
and professed the true religion, they were not perfectly cured of the old leaven, 
but retained an unaccountable respect for the idols they had worshipped before. 
Note, Weak Christians may be ignorant, or have but a confused knowledge 
of [some of] the great and plainer truths; such were those of the one God and 
one Mediator. And yet some of those who were turned from heathenism to 
Christianity among the Corinthians seem to have retained a veneration for their 
idols, utterly irreconcileable with those great principles 3 so as, when an oppor- 
tunity offered to eat things offered to idols, they did not abstain to testify their 
athorrence of idolatry, nor eat with a professed contempt of the idol by declar- 
ing they looked upon it to be nothing: and so their conscience, being weak, was 
defiled; that is, they contracted guilt. They ate out of respect to the idol with 
an imagination that it had something Divine in it, and so committed idolatry ; 
whereas the designeof the Gospel was to turn men from dumb idols to the living 
God. ‘They were weak in their understanding, not thoroughly apprized to the 
vanity of idols; and, whilst they ate what was sacrificed to them out of venera- 
tion for them, contracted the guilt of idolatry, and so greatly polluted them- 
selves. This seems to be the sense of the place, [and the sense now generally 
received,] though some understand it of weak Christians defiling themselves 
by eating what was offered to an idol with an apprehension that thereby it 
became unclean, and made them so in a moral sense who should eat it; every 
one not having a knowledge that the idol was nothing, and therefore that it 
cvuld not render what was offered to it in thissense unclean. Note, We should 
be careful to do nothing that may occasion weuk Christians to defile their 
consciences. 

Secondly. He tells them that mere eating and drinking had nothing in them 
virtuous or criminal, nothing that could make them better or worse, pleasing 
or displeasing to God. “Meat commendeth us not to God; for neither if we 
eut are we the better, nor if we eat not are we the worse,” ver. 8. It looks as 
if some of the Corinthians made a merit of their eating what had been offered 
to idols, and that in their very temples too, ver. 10, because it plainly shewed 
they thought the idols nothing. ut eating or drinking are in themselves 
actions indifferent. It matters little what we eat. What goes into the man 
of this sort neither purifies nor defiles; and flesh offered to idols may in itself 
be as proper for food as any other, and the bare eating or forbearing to eat has 
no virtue in it. Note, It is a gross mistake tothink that distinetion of food will 
make any distinction between men in God’s account. Eating this food and for- 
bearing that hath nothing in it to recommend a person to God. 

Thirdly. He cautions them against abusing their liberty, the liberty they 
thought they had in this matter; for that they mistook this matter, and had 
no allowance to sit at meat in the idol’s temple, seems plain from ch. x. 20, &e. 
But the apostle argues here, that, even upon supposition they had such power, 
they must be cautious how they use it: it might be a stumblingblock to the 
weak, ver. 9; it might occasion their falling into idolatrous actions, perhaps 
their falling off from Christianity, and revolting again to heathenism. “Ifaman 
see thee which hast knowledge,” hast superior understanding to his, and here- 
upon conceitest thou hast a liberty to sit at meat, or feast in an idol’s temple, 
because an idol, thou sayest, is nothing,—shall not one who is less thoroughly 
informed in this matter, and thinks an idol something, be emboldened to eat 
what was offered to the idol, not as common food, but sacrifice, and thereby be 

uilty of idolatry ? Such an occasion of falling they should be careful of laying 
Before their weak brethren, whatever liberty or power themselves had. 

The apostle backs this caution with two considerations: 1. The danger that 
might accrue to weak brethren, even those weak brethren for whom Christ 
died. We must deny ourselves even in what is lawful rather than occasion 
their stumbling and endanger their souls; ver. 11, “ Through thy knowledge 
shall thy weak brother perish for whom Christ died?” Note, Those whom 
Christ hath redeemed with his most precious blood should be very precious and 
dear tous. If he had such compassion as to die for them that they might not 
perish, we should have as much compassion for them as to deny ourselves for 
their sakes in many instances, and not use our liberty to their hurt, to occasion 
their stumbling, or hazard their ruin, [or, more properly speaking, great injury 
to their spiritual interests, since they cannot perish if Christ died for them.] 
It is very little that man hath of the spirit of the Redeemer that had rather his 
brother did perish than hiniself be abridged in any respect of his liberty. He 
that hath the spirit of Christ in him will love those whom Christ loved so as 
to die for them, and wiil study to promote their spiritual and eternal welfare, 
and shun every thing that shall unnecessarily grieve them, and much more every 
thing that is likely to occasion their stumbling, or falling into sin. 2. The hurt 
done to them Christ takes as done to himself. ‘“ When ve sin so against the 
weak brethren, and wound their consciences, ye sin against Christ,” ver. 12. 


Note, Injuries done to Christians are injuries to Christ; especially to babes | 


in Christ, to weak Christians; and most of all the involving them in guilt: 
wounding their consciences is wounding him. He hath a particular care of the 
lambs of the flock. “Ife gathers them with his arm, and carries them in his 
bosom,” Zsa. xl. 11. Strong Christians should be very eareful to avoid what 
will offend weak ones, or lay a stumblingblock in their way. Shall we be void 
of compassion for them to whom Christ has shewn so much? Shall we sin 
against Christ, who suffered for us? Shall we set ourselves to defeat his 
gracious designs, and help to ruin those whom he died to save? 

Fourthly. He euforces all with his own example; ver. 13,“ Wherefore if meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no fiesh whilst the world standeth, lest 
J make my brother to offend.” He doth not say he will never eat more. ‘This 
were to destroy himself, and to commit a heinous sin to prevent the sin and 
fall of a brother. Such evil must not be done that good may come of it. But, 
though it was necessary to eat, it was not necessary to eat flesh. And therefore, 
rather than occasion sin in a brother, he would abstain from it as long as he 
lived. He had such a value for the soul of his brother that he would willingly 
deny himself in a matter of liberty, and forbear any particular food which he 
might have lawfully eaten, and might like to eat, rather than lay a stumbling- 
block in a weak brother’s way, and occasion him to sin by following h’s example, 
without being clear in his mind whether it were lawful or no. Note, We should 
be very tender of doing any thing that may be an occasion of stumbling to 
others, though it may be innocent in itself. iberty is valuable, but the weak- 
ness of a brother should induce, and sometimes binds, us to waive it. We must 
not rigorously claim or use our own rights to the hurt and ruin of a brother’s 
soul, and so to the injury of our Redeemer, who died for him. When it is 
certaiily foreseen that my doing what I may forbear will occasion a fellow- 
Christian to do what he ought to forbear, L shall offend, scandalize, or lay a 
stumblingblock in his way; which to dois a sin, however lawful the thing itself 
be which is dons. And, if we must be so careful not to occasion other men’s 
sins, how careful should we be to avoid sin in ourselves? If we must not 
endanger other men’s souls, how much should we be concerned not to destroy 
vur own? (The whele passage. however, has reference to meats offered to 
idols, and its application is not to be stretched indefinitely.] 
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In this chapter the apostle seems to answer some cavils against himself. I. He asserts his 
apostolical mission and authority, and gives in his success amongst them as a testi- 
mony to it, ver. 1, 2. II. He claims aright to subsist by his ministry, and defends it 
by several arguments from natural reason and the Mosaical law, and asserts it also to 
be a constitution of Christ, ver. 3—l4. III. He shews that he had willingly waived 
this privilege and power for their benefit, ver. 15—18. 1V. He instances in several 
other things in which he had denied himself for the sake of other men’s spiritual inter- 
est and salvation, ver. 19—23. And, V. Concludes this argument, by shewing what 

animated him to this course, even the prospect of an incorruptible crown, ver. 24—27. 


Ae M I not an apostle? am I 


HIB\ZZBSSNy)|| not free? have I not seen 
» QW) ey Z \ 7 . 
De WARY \aR ‘Jesus Christ our Lord? are 


‘not ye my work in the Lord? 
2 If I be not an apostle un- 
to others, yet doubtless I am 
to you: for the seal of mine 
‘apostleship are ye in the 
‘Lord, 


Blessed Paul, in the work of his ministry, not only met with opposition from 
those without, but discouragements from those within. He was under reproach ; 
false brethren questioned his apostleship, and were very industrious to lessen 
his character and sink his reputation; particularly here at Corinth,—a place 
to which he had been instrumental in doing much good, and from which he 
had deserved well; and yet there were those among them who upon these 
heads created him great uneasiness. Note, It is no strange or new thing for 
a minister to meet with very unkind returns for great good-will to a people, 
and diligent and successful services among them. Some among the Corinthians 
questioned, if they did not disown, his apostolical character. To their eavils 
he here answers, and in such a manner as to set forth himself as a remarkable 
example of that self-denial for the good of others which he had been recom- 
mending in the former chapter. And, - 

First. He asserts his apostolical mission and character. “Am I not an 
apostle? have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” ‘To be a witness of his 
resurrection was one great branch of the apostolical charge, Now, saith Paul, 
have not I seen the fora, though not immediately after his resurrection, yet 
since his ascent: see ch. iv. 8. “Am I not free?” Have I not the same com- 
mission, and charge, and powers, with the other apostles? What respect, or 
honour, or subsistance can they challenge, which I am not at liberty to demand 
as wellasthey? It was not because he had no right to live of the Gospel that 
he maintained himself with his own hands, but for other reasons. ; 

Secondly. nae offers the success of his ministry among them, and the good he 
had done to them, as a proof of his apostleship. “ Are not ye my work in the 
Lord?” Through the blessing of Christ on my labours have I not raised a 
church amongst you? ‘f The seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord.” Your 
conversion by my means is a confirmation from God of my mission, Note, The 
ministers of Christ should not think it strange to be put upon the proof of their 
ministry by some who have had experimental evidence of the power of it and 
the presence of God with it. he S : 

Thirdly. He justly upbraids the Corinthians with their disrespect ; ‘ Doubt- 
less, if Iam not an apostle to others, I am so to you,” ver. 2. I have laboured 
so long, and with so much success among you, that you, above all others, should 
own and honour my character, and not call it in question. Note, It is no new 
thing for faithful ministers to meet with the worst treatment where they might 
expect the best. ‘This church at Corinth had as much reason to believe, and as 
little reason to question, his apostolical misssion, as any. They had as much 
reason, perhaps more, than any church, to pay him respect. He had been instru- 
mental to bring them to the knowledge and faith of Christ. He laboured long 
amongst them, near two years, and he laboured to good purpose, God having 
much people among them: see Acts xviii. 10,11. It was an aggravated ingrati- 
tude for this people to call in question his authority, 
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3 Mine answer to them that do examine me is 
this, 4 Have we not power to eat and to drink? 5 
Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as 
well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the 
Lord, and Cephas? 6 Or I only and Barnabas, 
have not we power to forbear working? 7 Who 


a 
. 


goeth a warfare any time at lis own charges? who 


-planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit 


thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of 
the milk of the flock? 8 Say I these things as a 
man? or saith not the law the same also? 9 For 
it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. Doth God take care for oxen? 10 Or 
saith he 2 altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, 
no doubt, this is written: that he that ploweth 
should plow in hope; and that he that thresheth in 
hope should be partaker of his hope. 11 If we 


lave sown unto you spiritual things, is i a great 


their being is pervaded by the Spirit of God, and the wisdom of God 
is shed abroad in their hearts.” 

viii. 4. Resumption of verse 1. “ We know that there is no idol in 
the world:” i.e., the persons represented have no existence. 

viii. 5. “ All that he asserts is that the vast hierarchy of divinities 
which met their eyes and ears in the common parlance and customs 
of Greece and Asia, imposing as it might be, had for Christians no 
practical importance. They had but one supreme source and centre 
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of the universe, on whom they had been taught to lock, not as cn @ 
mere name, but as a loving Father, and with him one supreme 
controller of the universe; no dim hero of distant ages, or remote 
influence of planetary regions, but Jesus Christ, living in their own 
times, almost within their own knowledge. The heathen dwelt in a 
world of complicated shadows; Christians dwelt in a world of simple 
realities’ (Stanley). 


vill. 7. Meats offered to idols were in themselves indifferent, and 
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thing if we shall reap your carnal things? 12 If 
others be partakers of this power over you, are not 
we rather? Nevertheless we have not used this 
power; but suffer all things, lest we should hinder 
tlie gospel of Christ. 13 Do ye not know that they 
which minister about holy things live of the things 
of the temple? and they which wait at the altar are 


TEMPLE RUIN AT CORINTH, 


partakers with the altar? 14 Even so hath the Lord 
ordained that they which preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel. | 


Having asserted his apostolical authority, he proceeds to claim the rights 
belonging to his office, especially that of being maintained by it. These he, 
First. States; ver. 3—6, “ Mine answer to them that do examine me,” that is, 
inquire into my authority, or the reasons of my conduct, if I am an apostle, is 
this: “‘ Have we not power to eat and drink,” ver. 4, or a right to a maintenance ? 
“ Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles 
and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?” And not only to be maintained 
ourselves, but have them maintained also. Though Paul was at that time 
single, he had a right to take a wife when he pleased, and to lead her about with 
him, and expect a maintenance for her, as well as himself, from the churches. 
Perhaps Barnabas had a wife, as the other apostles certainly had, and led them 
about with them. For that a wife is here to be understood by the sister woman, 
ddeA~hv yovaika, is plain from hence, that it would have been utterly unfit for the 
apostles to have carried about women with them unless they were wives. The 
word implies that they had power over them, and could require their attend- 
ance on them; which none could have over any but wives or servants. Now, 
the apostles, who worked for their bread, do not seem to have been in a capa- 
city to buy or hire servants, to carry with them. Not to observe that it would 
have raised suspicions to have carried about even women servants, and much 
more other women to whom they were not married, for which the apostles 
would never give any occasion. The apostle therefore plainly asserts he had 
a right to marry as well as other apostles, and claim a maintenance for his wife, 
nay, and his children too, if he had any, from the churches, without labouring 
with his own hands to procure it. “ Or lL only, and Barnabas, have not we power 
to forbear working?” ver. 6.. In short, the apostle here claims a maintenance 
from the churches, both for him and his. ‘This was due from them, and what he 
might claim. 
econdly. He proceeds by several arguments to prove his claim. 1. From the 
common practice and expectations of mankind. Those who addict and give 
themselves up to any way of business in the world expect to live out of it. 
Soldiers expect to be paid for their service. Husbandmen and shepherds expect 
to get a livelihood out of their labours. If they plant vineyards, and dress and 
cultivate them, it is with expectation of fruit. If they feed a flock, it is with 
the expectation of being fed and clothed by it; ver. 9, “ Who goeth a warfare at 
~any time at his own charge? Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not the fruit 
thereof? Who feedeth a flock, and eateth not the milk thereof?” Note, It is 
very natural and very reasonable for ministers to expect a livelihood out of 
their labours. 2. He argues it out of the Jewish law. “ Say I these things as 
a man, or saith not the law the same also?” ver. 8. Is this merely a dictate of 
common reason, and according to common usage only? No, it is also consonant 
to the old law. God had therein ordered “ that the ox should not be muzzled 
whilst he was treading out the corn,” or hindered from eating whilst he was 
preparing the corn for man’s use, and treading it out of the ear. But this law 
was not chiefly given out of God’s regard to oxen, or concern for them, but to 
teach mankind that all due encouragement should be given to them who are 
eniployed by us, or labouring for our good; that the labourers should taste of 
the fruit of their labours. ‘They that pioore should plough in hope, and the 
who thresh in hope should be partakers of their hope,” ver. 10. The law saith 
this about oxen for our sakes. J} 
souls good should not have their mouths muzzled, but have food provided for 
them. 3. He argues from common equity. “If we have sown to you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things?” What they had 
sown was much better than they expected to reap. They had taught them the 
way to eternal life, and laboured heartily to put them in possession of it. It 
was no great matter sure, whilst they were fr eave nacives up to this work, 
to expect a support of their own temporal life. They had been instruments of 
eonreying to them the greatest spiritual blessings, and had they no claim to as 


therefore might be eaten, but there was a, limit imposed by charity 
towards a weaker brother who would eat with “conscious awe of the 
idol.” 

viii. 10, “ Emboldened :” literally, “ built up ”’—built up not in 
good, but to the emboldening him to violate his conscience. 

ix. 1. St. Paul’s not receiving maintenance from the church was 
misinterpreted by those who sought to disparage his claims as 
un apostle. They regarded it not as an act of generous self-sacrifice, 


Note, They that lay themselves-out to do our | 
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ee a share in their carnal things, as was necessary to subsist them? Note 
hose who enjoy spiritual benefits by the ministry of the word should not 
grudge a maintenance to such as are employed in this work. If they have 
received real benefit, one would think they could not grudge them this. What, 
get so much good by them, and yet grudge to do so little good to them! Is this 
grateful or equitable? 4. He argues from the maintenance they afforded 
others. “If others are partakers of this power over you, ure not we rather?” 
You allow others this maintenance, and confess their claim just, but who hath 
so just a claim as I from the church of Corinth? Who has given greater evi- 
dences of the apostolical mission, who has laboured so much for your good, or 
done like service amongst you ? Note, Ministers should be valued and provided 
for according to their worth. Nevertheless, saith the apostle, “ We have not 
used this power, but suffer all things, lest we should hinder the Gospel of 
Christ.” We have not insisted on our right, but have rather been in straits, to 
serve the interests of the Gospel, and promote the salvation of souls. He 
renounced his right rather than, by claiming it, he would hinder his success, 
He denied himself for fear of giving offence, yet claims his right, lest his self- 
denial should prove prejudicial to the ministry. Note, He is likely to plead 
most effectually for the rights of others who shews a generous disregard to his 
own. It is plain in this case that justice, and not. self-love, is the principle by 
which he is actuated. 5. He argues from the old Jewish establishment. ‘ Do 
ye not know that they which minister about holy things live of the things of the 
temple, and they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar?” ver. 13. 
And if the Jewish priesthood [of all ranks] were maintained out of the holy 
things that were then offered, shall not Christ’s ministers have a maintenance 
out of their ministry? Is there not as much reason we should be maintained as 
they? 6. He asserts it to be the institution of Christ. ‘“‘ Even so hath the Lord 
ordained, that they which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel,” ver. 14; 
should have a right to a maintenance, though not bound to demand it, and 
insist upon it. It is the people’s duty to maintain their minister by Christ's 
appointment, though it be not a duty bound on every minister to call for or 
accept it. He may waive his right, as Paul did, without being a sinner; but 
they transgress an appointment of Christ who deny or withbon! it. They who 
preach the Gospel have a right to live by it, and they who attend on their 
ministry, and yet take no thought about their subsistence, fail very much in 
their duty to Christ, and the respect [nay, common justice,] owing to them. 

(‘ Hath the Lord ordained.” Hath the Lord appointed, commanded, arranged 
that it should be so, (déragée.) The word here means, that he has made this 
a law, or has required it. The word “ Lord” here doubtless refers to the Lord 
Jesus, who has sent forth his ministers to labour in the great harvest of the 
world. Here we may observe, 1. That the command is, that they shall live 
(¢nv) of the Gospel. _1t is not that they should grow rich, or lay up treasures, or 
speculate in it; but it is, that they should have such a maintenance as to consti- 
tute a livelihood. They should be made comfortable, not rich. ‘They should 
receive so much as to keep their minds from being harassed with cares, and 
their families from want; not so much as to lead them to forget their depend- 
ence on God, or on the people. 2. This is a command of the Lord Jesus; and, 
if it is a command, it should be obeyed as much as any other law of the 
Redeemer. And if this is a command, then the minister is entitled to a sup- 
port; and then also a people are not at liberty to withhold it. Farther, there 
are as strong reasons why they should support him as there are why they 
should pay a schoolmaster, a lawyer, a physician, or a day-labourer. ‘The 
minister usually toils as hard as others; expends as much in preparing for his 
work; and does as much good. And there is even a higher claim in this case, 
God has given an express command in this case; he has not in the others. 
3. The salary of a minister should not be regarded as a gift merely. He has 
a claim to it; and God has commanded that it should be paid. It is, moreover, 
a matter of stipulation and of compact, by which a people agree to compensate 
him for his services. And yet is there any thing in the shape of debt where 
there is so much looseness as in regard te this subject? Are men usually as 
conscientious in this as they are in paying a physician or a merchant? Are not 


-ministers often in distress for that which has been promised them, and which 


they havea right to expect? And is not their usefulness, and the happiness of 
the people, and the honour of religion, intimately connected with obeying the 
rule ot che Lord Jesus in this respect ?—A. B.]} 


15 But I have used none of these things: neither 
have I written these things, that it should be so 
done unto me: for it were better for me to die, than 
that any man should make my glorying void. 16 
For though I preach the gospel, | have nothing to 
glory of: for necessity is laid upon me}; yea, woe is 
unto me, if I preach not the gospel! 17 For if I 
do this thing willingly, I have a reward: but if 
against my will, a dispensation of the gospel is com- 
mitted unto me. 18 What is my reward then? 
Verily that, when I preach the gospel, I may make 
the gospel of Christ without charge, that 1 abuse not 


my power in the gospel. 


Here he tells them he had, notwithstanding, waived his privilege, and lays 
down his reason for doing it : as = 

First. He tells them he had neglected to claim his right in times passed ; 
“T have used none of these things,” ver. 15. Neither ate nor drank himself at 
their cost, nor led about a wife to be maintained by them, nor forbore working 
to maintain himself. From others he received a maintenance, but not from 
them, for some special reasons. Nor did he write this to make his claim now. 
Though he here asserts his right, yet he does not claim his due, but denies him- 
self for their sakes, and the Gospel. | P te ; , 

Secondly. We have the reason assigned of his exercising this self-denial. He 
would not have his glorying made void. It were better for him to die, than that 
any man should make his glorying void, ver. 15. This glorying did imp] 
nothing in it of boasting or self-conceit, or catching at applause, but a hig 
degree of satisfaction and comfort. It was a singular pleasure to him to preach 
the Gospel without making it burthensome; and he was resolved that among 
them he would not lose this satisfaction. His advantages for promoting the 
dospei were his glory, and he valued them above his rights, or his very life, 
Better were it for him to die, than to have his glorying made void; than to have 


but a confession that he had not the right to elaim such support. 
In order to show the reality of the sacrifice, it was necessary to assert 
the rights which were not being acted on by him. He gives two 
marks of his apostleship: first, the sight of the Lord; second, the 
practical effect of his teaching. <“Free:’ i.e., to forbear working 
with his hands, and claim support from the church to whom he 
ministered. (Compare verse 6.) 

ix. 3. “This:” referring to what he has just said; not, as in the 
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st justly said he preferred his wages to his work. No, he was ready to deny 
hinself for the sake of the Gospel. Note, It is the glory of a minister to prefer 
the success of his ministry to his interests, and deny himself that he may serve 
Christ, and save souls. ot that-in so doing he does more than he ought, he is 
still acting within tne bounds of the law of charity ; but he acts upon truly 
noble principles, he brings much honour to God in so doing, and those that 
honour him he will honour. It is what God will approve and commend, what 
a man may value himself for, and take comfort in, t 10ugh he cannot make a 
it of it before God. Hentet 

mt hiedly, He shews that this self-denial was more honourable in itself, and 

ielded him much more content and comfort, than his preaching did. Though 
j preach the Gospel, I have nothing whereof to glory,” (ver. 16,) ‘ for necessity 
jis laid upon me: yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel. It is my 
charge, my business. It is the work for which I am constituted an apostle, 
ch.i. 17. ‘Chis is a duty expressly bound upon me; it is not in any degree a 
matter of liberty. “ Necessity is upon me.” I am false and unfaithful to my 
trust, | break a plain and express command, and “ woe be to me, if I preach not 
the Gospel.” Those that are set apart to the office of the ministry have it in 
charge to preach the Gospel. Woe be to them if they do not. From this none 
js excused. But it is not given in charge to all or any preacher of the Gospel to 
do his work gratis, to preach and have no maintenance out of it. It is not said, 
woe be to him if he doth not preach the Gospel, and yet maintain himself. In 
this point he is more at liberty. It may be his duty to preach at some seasons, 
and under some circumstances, without receiving a maintenance for it ; but he 
has in the general a right to it, and may expect it from those among whom he 
labours. And when he renounces this right for the sake of the Gospel, and the 
souls of men, though he does not supererogate, he yet denies himself, waives his 
privilege and right; he does more than his charge and office in general, and at 
ali times, obliges him to. Woe be to him if he does not preach the Gospel, but 
it may sometimes be his duty to insist on his maintenance for so doing; and 
whenever he forbears to claim it he parts with his right, though a man may be 
bound to do so at sometimes, by the general duties of love to God, and charity 
tomen. Note, It is a high attainment in religion to renounce our own rights 
for the good of others, and will entitle to [receive] a peculiar reward from God 
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Fourthly. The apostle here informs us that doing our duty with a willing mind 
will meet with a gracious recompence from God. “If I do this thing,” that is, 
either preach the Gospel or take no maintenance, “willingly, I have a reward.” 
Indeed. it is willing service only that is capable of reward from God. It is not 
the bare doing any duty, but the doing it piped that is, willingly and_cheer- 
fully, that God has promised to reward. Leave the heart out of our duties, and 
God abhors them. They are but the carcases, without the life and spirit of 
religion. They must preach willingly who would be accepted of God in this 
duty; they must make their business a pleasure, and not esteem it a drudgery. 
And they that, out of regard to the honour of God, or good of souls, give up 
their claim to a maintenance, should do this ia! willingly, if they would be 
accepted in it, or rewarded fer it. But whether the duty of the office be done 
willingly or with reluctance, whether the heart be in it or averse from it, all in 
office have a trust and charge from God, for which they must be accountable. 
Ministers have a dispensation of the Gospel, or ‘stewardship,’ o:covouia 
Lu. xvi. 7, committed to them. Note, Christ's willing servants shall not fail 
of a recompence, and that proportioned to their fidelity, zeal, and diligence; 
and his slothful and unwilling servants shall all be called to an account. 
Taking his name, and professing to do his business, will make men account- 
able at his bar; and how sad an account have slothful servants to give! 

Fifthly. The apostle sums up the argument, by eine before them the encou- 
raging hope he had of a large recompence for his remarkable self-denial. 
“ What is my reward, then?” ver. 18. What is it 1 expect a recompence from 
God for? “That when I preach the Gospel, I may make it without charge, 
that I abuse not my power in the Gospel.” Or, not so to claim my rights as 
to make them destroy the great intentions and ends of my office, but renounce 
them for the sake of those. It is an abuse of power to employ it against the 
very ends for which it is given; and the apostle would never use his power or 
yrivilege of being maintained by his ministry so as to frustrate the ends of it 
bor would willingly and cheerfully deny himself, for the honour of Christ, and 
the interest of souls. And that minister who follows his example may have 
cheerful expectations of a full recompence. 


19 For though I be free from all men, yet have I 
made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the 


more. 20 And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, 


that I might gain the Jews; to them that are under 


the law, as under the law, that I might gain them 
that are under the law; 21 To them that are 
without law, as without law, (being not without law 
to God, but under the law to Christ,) that 1 might 
gain them that are without law. 22 To the weak 
became I as weak, that I might gain the weak: I 
am made all things to all men, that I might by all 
means save some. 23 And this I do for the gos- 
pel’s sake, that I might be partaker thereof with 
you. 


The apostle takes occasion, from what he had before discoursed, to mention 
8ome other instances of his self-denial, and parting with his liberty, for the 
benefit of others. 

First. He asserts his liberty; ver. 19, “ Though I be free from all men.” He 
was freeborn, a citizen of Rome. He was in bondage to none, nor depended 
upon any for his subsistence; yet he made himself a servant to all, that he 
might gain the more. He carried it as a servant; he laboured for their good 
as a servant; he was careful to please as a servant his master. He acted in 
many cass as if he had no privilexes; and this “that he might gain the more,” 
or make the more converts to Christianity. He made himself a servant, that 
they might be made free. 

Secondly. He instances in some particulars wherein he made himself a servant 
to all. He accommodated himself to all sorts of people. 1. “‘l'o the Jews,” 
and those “ under the law,” he became “a Jew,” and as “under the law,” to 


English version, to what follows. A full stop should be placed after 
verse 3. 

ix. 5. “A wife:” to be likewise supported by the church. 
Stanley suggests that the fact of these women accompanying their 
husbands may be accounted for by the necessity of females to gain 
access to and to baptise female converts in Greece and other Oriental 
countries. é 

ix. 16. The preaching of the Gospel was entrusted to him; the 
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gain them. Though he looked on the ceremonial law as a yoke taken off by 
Christ, yet in many instances he submitted to it, that he migit work upon thy 
| Jews, remove their prejudices, prevail with them to hear the Gospel, and win 
‘them over to Christ. 2. “'I'o those that are without law, as without law;” that 
jis, to the Gentiles, whether converted to the Christian faith or not. In innocent 
things he could comply with people’s usages or humours for their advantage. 
| He would reason with the philosophers in their own way. And as to converted 
| Gentiles, he carried it amongst them as one that was not under the bondage of 
the Jewish law, as he had asserted and maintained concerning them; though 
he did not act as a lawless person, but as one who was bound by the laws of 
Christ. He would transgress no laws of Christ to please or humour any man, 
but he would accommodate himself to all men where he might do it lawfully, 
to gain some. Paul was the apostle of the Gentiles, and so, one would have 
thought, might have excused: himself from complying with the Jews; and yet to 
do them good, and win them over to Christ, he did, in innocent things, negleet 
| the power he had to do otherwise, and conformed to some of their usages and 
|laws. And though he might, by virtue of that character, have challenged 
‘authority over the Gentiles, yet he accommodated himself as much as he inno- 
cently might to their sraiidiees and ways of thinking. Doing good was the 
study and business of his life ; and, so he might reach this end, he did not stand 
|on privileges and punctilios. 3. “To the weak he became as weak, that he 
| might gain the weak,” ver. 22. He was willing to make the best of them. He 
did not despise nor judge them, but became as one of them, forbore to use his 
liberty for their sake, and was careful to lay no stumblingblock in their way. 
Where any through the weakness of their understanding, or the strength of 
their prejudices, were likely to fall into sin, or fall off trom the Gospel into 
heathen idolatry, through his use of his liberty, he refrained himself. He denied 
himself for their sakes, that he might insinuate into their affections, and gain 
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their souls. In short, “he became all things to all men, that he might by all 
means,” that is, ali lawful means, “gain some.” [And yet who ever pressed 
every doctrine of the Gospel with more determined urgency? ] He would not 
sin against God, to save the soul of his neighbour, but he would very cheerfully 
and readily deny himself. ‘The rights of God [and of the Redeenier’s crown] he 
could not give up, but he might resign his own, and he very often did it for the 
good of others. 

Thirdly. He assigns his reason for acting in this manner; ver. 23, “ This I do 
for the Gospel sake, and that 1 might be partaker thereof with you;” that is, 
for the honour of Christ, whose the Corps is, and for the salvation of souls, for 
which it was designed; and that he and they might communicate in the privi- 
leges of it, or partake together of them. For these ends did he thus condescend 
deny himself as to his liberty, and accommodate himself to the capacities and 
usages of those with whom he had to do, where he lawfully might. Note, A 
heart warmed with zeal for God, and breathing after the salvation of men, will 
not plead and insist upon rights and privileges in bar to this design. ‘They 
manifestly abuse their power in the Gospel who employ it not to edification, 
but destruction, and therefore breathe nothing of its spirit. 


24 Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that 


VICTOR IN THE RACE RECEIVING THE CROWN, 


ye may obtain. 25 And every man that striveth 
for the mastery is temperate in all things. Now 
they do it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an 
incorruptible. 26 I therefore so run, not as uncer- 
tainly; so fight I, not as one that beateth the air: 
27 But I keep under my body, and bring it into 
isubjection: lest that by any means, when I have 


| preached to others, I myself should be a castaway. 


In these verses the apostle hints at the great encouragement he had to act in 
this manner, e had a glorious prize, an incorruptible crown, in view. And 
upon this head he compares himself to the racers and combatants in the 
Isthmian games, anvallusion well known to the Corinthians, because they were 
celebrated in their neighbourhood. “ Know ye not that they which runina 
race run all, but one obtaineth the prize?” ver. 24. All run at your games, 
but. one gets the race only, and wins the crown. And here he, ‘ 

Kirst. Excites them to their duty. “Sorun that ye may obtain.” It is quite 


only matter for boasting that he had was that he did it without 
charge, 

ix. 17. “For if I do this voluntarily (i.e, of my own accord), I 
have a reward (a reward might be due to me from God), but if 
involuntarily (as an obligation laid upon me by another), with a 
stewardship have I been entrusted. I am like a steward simply 
doing his duty.” 

ix. 18. “ Abuse not:” rather, “not to use.” Some commentators 
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otherwise in the Christian race than fn your races. Only one wins the prize 
m them; you may all run, so as to obtain. You have great encouragement 
therefore to persist constantly and diligently, and vigorously in your course, 
There is room for all to get the prize. You cannot fail if you run well, [run 
with patience the race that is set before you, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of your faith.”] Yet there should be a noble emulation, You 
should endeavour to outdo one another. And it is a glorious contest who shall 
get first to heaven, or have the best rewards in that blessed world. I make it 
my endeavour thus to run, so do you. o man ever more heartily pursued the 
ee in your Isthmian races than I do after the recompence of the reward, 
So do you, as you see me go before you. Note, It is the duty of Christians to 
follow their ministers closely in the chase of eternal glory, and the honour and 
duty of ministers to lead them the way. 

Secondly. He directs them in their course by setting more fully to view his 
own example, still carrying on the allusion. 1. They that run ® their games 
were kept to aset diet. ‘‘ Every man that strives for the mastery is temperate 
in all things,” ver. 25. The cuffers and wrestlers in your exercises are kept to 
strict diet and discipline; nay, they keep themselves to it. They do not indulge 
themselves, but restrain themselves from the food they eat, and so from the 
liberties they use on other occasions. And should not Christians much more 
abridge themselves of their liberty for so glorious an end, as winning the race 
and obtaining the prize set before them? They used a very spare diet and 
coarse food, and denied themselves much to prepare for their race and combat ; 
so do I. So should you, after my example. It is hard if for the heavenly 
crown you cannot abstain from heathen sacrifices. 2. They were not only 
temperate, but inured themselves to hardships. They who cuffed with one 
another in these exercises prepared thonesl icp by beating the air, as the 
apostle calls it, or by throwing out their arms, and thereby inuring themselves 
beforehand to deal about their biows in close combat, or brandish them by way 
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of flourish. There is no room for any such exercise in the Christian warfare. 
Christians are ever in close combat. ‘Their enemies make fierce and hearty 
opposition, and are ever at hand, and for this reason they must lay about them 
in earnest, and never drop the contest, or flag and faint in it. They must fight, 
not as those that beat the air, but must strive against their enemies with all 
their might. One enemy the apostle here mentions, namely, the body; this 
must be kept under, beaten black and blue, as the combatants were in these 
Grecian games, and thereby brought into subjection. By the body is to be 
understood fleshly appetites aid inclinations. These the apostie set himself to 
curb and conquer, and in this the Corinthians were bound to imitate him. 
Note, They who would aright pursue the interests of their souls must beat 
down their bodies, and keep them under. They must combat hard with fleshly 
lusts till they have subdued them; and not indulge a wanton appetite, and long 
for heathenish sacrifices, or eat them to please their flesh, at the hazard of their 
brethrens’ souls. ‘The body must be made to serve the mind, not suffered to 
lord over it, [and they have the promise of grace to aid them in the struggle.] 
Thirdly. The apostle presses this advice on the Corinthians, by proper argu- 
ments drawn from the same contenders. 1. They take pains, and undergo all 
those hardships, “to obtain a corruptible crown,” ver. 25, “ but we an incor- 
ruptible.” They who conquered in these games were only crowned with the 
withering leaves or boughs of trees, of olive, bays, or laurel. But Christians 
have an incorruptible crown in view, a crown of glory that never fadeth 
away, an inheritance incorruptible, reserved in heaven for them; and would 
they yet suffer themselves to be outdone by these racers or wrestlers? Can 
they use abstinence in diet, exert themselves in racing, expose their bodies to 
so much hardship in a combat, who have no more in view but the trifling 
huzzas of a giddy multitude, or a crown of leaves? and shall not Christians, 
who hope for the approbation of the sovereign Judge, and a crown of glory 
from his hands, stretch forward in the heavenly race, and exert themselves in 
beating down their fleshly inclinations, and the strongholds of sin? 2. The 
racers in these games run at uncertainty. All run, “but one receives the 
prize,” ver. 24; every racer therefore is at great uncertainty whether he shall 
win itorno. But the Christian racer is at no such uncertainty. Every one 
may run here so as to obtain, but then he must run within the lines; he must 
keep to the path of duty prescribed, which some think is the meaning of run- 
ning not as uncertainly, ver. 26. He who keeps within the limits prescribed, and 
keeps on in his race, will never miss his crown, though others may get theirs 
before him. And would the Grecian racers keep within their bounds, and 
exert themselves to the very last, when one only could win, and all must be 
uncertain which that one would be? and shall not [real] Christians be much 
more exact a.d vigorous when all are sure of a crown when they come to the 
end of their race? 3. He sets before himself and them the danger of yielding 
to-fleshly inclinations, and pampering the body, and its lusts and appetites, “I 
keep my body under, lest that by any means, whe: [ have preached to others, 
I myself should be a castaway,” ver. 27; ‘rejected, disapproved,’ adox:uos, une to 
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|| whom the fpafeirns, ‘the judge or umpire of the race, will not decree the crown, 
The allusion to the games runs through the whole sentence. [The metaphor 
!is most probably changed here. This allusion seems to be to metals which, if 
they cannot stand the test, are rejected. The chief object of the apostle seems 
to be to impress ministers of the Gospel with the duty of seeking continually 
growing evidence of their own personal godliness, as well as of the outward 
success of their preaching.) Note, A preacher of salvation may yet miss it. He 
may shew others the way to heaven, and never get thither himself. To prevent 
this, Paul took so much pains in subduing and keeping under bodily inclina- 
tions, lest by any means he himself, who had preached to others, should yet 
miss the crown, be disapproved and rejected by his sovereign Judge. A holy 
fear of himself was necessary to preserve the fidelity of an apostle; and how 
much more necessary is it to our preservation! Note, Holy fear of ourselves, 
and not presumptuous confidence, is the best security against apostacy from 
God, and final rejection by him. 


CHAPTER X. 


In this chapter the apostle prosecutes the argument at the close of the last, and, J. 
Warns the Corinthians against security, by the example of the Jews; who, notwithstand- 
ing their profession and privileges, were terribly punished of God for their many sins, 
their history being left upon record for the admonition of Christians, ver. 1—14. II. 
He resumes his former argument, ch. viii, about eating things oflered to idols; and 
shews that it is utterly inconsistent with true Christianity, and downright gross idol- 
atry, to eat them as things offered to idols. It is having fellowship with devils, which 
cannot consist with having fellowship with God, ver. 15—22. II1. He lets them yet 
know that, though they must not eat of things sacrificed to idols as such, and out of 
any regard to the idol, yet they might buy such flesh in the markets, or eat it at the 
table of heathen acquaintance, without asking any questions; for that the heathens’ 
abuse of them did not render the creatures of God unfit to be the food of his servants. 
Yet liberty of this kind must be used with a due regard to weak consciences, and no 
offence given by it to Jew or Gentile, or the church of God, ver. 23—32, 


LA? OREOVER, | brethren, 
CAG: would not that ye should 
5 


{Y) baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea; 3 


Iq ee hi 4) And did all eat the same 
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all drink the same spiritual drink: for they drank 
of that spiritual Rock that followed them: and that 
Rock was Christ. 5 But with many of them God 
was not well pleased: for they were overthrown in 


the wilderness. 


In order to dissuade the Corinthians from communion with idolaters, and 
security in any sinful course, he sets before them the example of the Jews, the 
church under the Old Testament. They enjoyed great privileges, but having 
been guilty of heinous provocations they fell under very grievous punishments. 
In these verses he reckons up their privileges, which in the main were the 
same with ours. 

First. He prefaces this discourse with a note of regard, “ Moreover, brethren, 
I would not that ye should be ignorant;” I would not have you without the 
knowledge of this matter; it is a thing worthy both your knowledge and 
attention. It is a history very instructive and monitory. Judaism was Chrise 
tianity under a veil, wrapt up in types and dark hints. ‘lhe Gospel was 
preached to them in their legal rites and sacrifices; and the providence of 
God towards them, and what happened to them notwithstanding these pri- 
vileges, may and ought to be warnings to us. 

Secondly. He specifies some of their privileges. He begins, 1. With their 
deliverance from Egypt. “ Our fathers,” that is, the ancestors of us Jews, 
“ were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea.” ‘hey were all under 
the Divine covering and conduct. The cloud served for both purposes. It 
sometimes contracted itself into a cloudy pillar, shining on one side to shew 
them their way, dark on the other to hide them from their pursuing enemies; 
and sometimes spread itself over them as a mighty sheet, to defend them from 
the burning sun in the sandy desert, Ps. cv. 39. They were miraculously con- 
ducted through the Red sea, where the pursuing Egyptians were drowned. It 
was a lane to them, but a grave to these; a proper type of our redemption 
by Christ, who saves us by conquering and destroying his enemies and ours. 
They were very dear to God, and much in his favour, when he would work 
such miracles for their deliverance, and take them so immediately under his 
guidance and protection. 2. They had sacraments like ours. Ist.“ They were 
all baptized unto Moses in the cloud, and in the sea,” ver. 2, or into Moses; 
that is, brought under obligation to Moses’ law and covenant, as we are by 
baptism under [those of] the Christian law and covenant. [The apostle’s 
allusion is to baptism chiefly as a dedicating ordinance, wherein its recipients 
are solemnly enlisted under the banner of Christ.] It was to them a typical 
baptism. 2nd, ‘*‘Ihey did all eat of the same spiritual meat, and drink of the 
same spiritual drink,” namely, that we do. ‘The manna on which they fed was 
a type of Christ crucified, the bread which came down from heaven, which 
whoso eateth shall live for ever. Their drink was a stream fetched from a 
rock which followed them in all their journeyings in the wilderness, and this 
rock was Christ; namely, in type and figure. He is the rock on which the 
Christian chureh is built; and of the streams that issue from him do all be- 
lievers drink, and are refreshed. Now all the Jews did eat of this meat, and 
drin). of this rock, called bere a spiritual rock, because it typified spiritual 
things. These were great privileges. One would think this should have saved 
the.n; that all who eat of that spiritual meat, and drank of that spiritual 
drink, should have been holy and acceptable to God. Yet was it otherwise. 
“With many of them God was not well pleased, for they were overthrown 
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include the whole of this verse in the question, and find the answer 
in verse 19; the reward spoken of being that he “might gain the 
greater number.” 

x. 1. “Moreover:” rather, “for,” connecting this chapter with 
the last. There Paul had spoken of the need of self-denial, lest, not- 
withstanding all his privileges, a man should at the last be rejected. 
He takes in this chapter Israel as an illustration; for they, with all 
their privileges, were most of them castaways. 


x. 2, “ Baptised unto Moses:” literally, “baptised themselves,” 
denoting the relation or fellowship into which they entered with 
Moses, the mediator of their covenant and representa tive of the law. 

x, 3. “ Spiritual meat:” the manna, so called in reference to its 
descent from heaven. (Compare Psa. lxxviii. 24, 25.) 

x. 4. “The apostle has adopted the tradition current among the 
Jews, that the rock followed the Israelites in their journeyings, 
‘They drank from a miraculous rock which followed them.’ But 
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in the wilderness,” ver. 5. Note, Men may enjoy many and great spiritual 
privileges in this-world, and yet come short of eternal life. Many of those 
who were baptised into Moses in the cloud and sea, that is, had their faith of 
his Divine commission confirmed by these miracles, yet were overthrown in 
the wilderness, and never saw the promised land. et none presume upon 
their great privileges, or profession of the truth; these will not secure heavenly 
happiness, nor prevent Divine judgments here on earth, except the root of the 


matter be in us. 


6 Now these things were our examples, to the 
intent we should not lust after evil things, as they 
also Iusted. 7 Neither be ye idolaters, as were some 
of them; as it is written, The people sat down to 
sat and drink, and rose up to play. 8 Neither let 
us commit fornication, as some of them committed, 
and fell in one day three and twenty thousand. 9 
Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also 
tempted, and were destroyed of serpents. 10 Nei- 
ther murmur ye, as some of them also murmured, 
and were destroyed of the destroyer. 11 Now all 
these things happened unto them for ensamples: 
and they are written for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come. 12 Wherefore let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. 
13 There hath no temptation taken you but such 
as is common to man: but God is faithful, who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able ; 
but will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bear a. 14 Where- 
fore, my dearly beloved, flee from idolatry. 


The apostle, having recited their privileges, proceeds here to an account of 
their faults and punishments, their sins and plagues, which are left upon record 
fur an example to us; a warning against the like sins, if we would escape the 
like punishments. We must not do as they did, lest we suffer as they suffered. 
Several of their sins are instanced in, as cautions to us; as, 

First. We should shun inordinate desires after carnal objects; must “not lust 
after evil things as they lusted,” ver. 6. God fed them with manna, but they 
must have flesh, Wum. xi. 4. They had food for their supply, but, not content 
with that, they asked meat for their lusts, Ps. evi. 14.. Carnal desires get head 
hy indulgence, and therefore should be ebserved and checked in their first rise; 
If once they prevail, and bear sway in us, we know not whither they will carry 
us. This caution stands first, because carnal appetites indulged are the root 
and source of much sin. 

Secondly. He warns against idolatry. “ Neither be ye idolaters, as were some 
of them; as it is written, the people sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to 
play.” The sin of the golden calf is referred to, Hz. xxxii. 6. They first sacri- 
ficed to the idol, then feasted on the sacrifices, and then danced before it. 
Though only eating and drinking are mentioned here, yet the sacrifice is sup- 
posed. The apostle is speaking to the case of the Corinthians, who were 
tempted to feast on heathen sacrifices, things offered to idols, though they do 
not seem to have been under any temptation to sacrifice themselves. Even 
eating and drinking of the sacrifices before the idol, and as things sacrificed 
was bales which, by the example of the Israelites, they should be warned 
to avoid. 

Thirdly. He cautions against fornication, a sin to which the inhabitants of 
Corinth were in a peculiar manuer addicted. They had a temple among them 
dedicated to Venus, that is, to lust, with above a thousand priestesses belong- 
ing to it, all common prostitutes. How needful was a caution against fornica- 
tion to those who lived in so corrupt a city, and had been used to such a 
dissolution of manners? especially when they were under temptations to 
idulatry too, and spiritual whoredom did in many cases lead to bodily pros- 
titution. Most of the gods the heathens served were represented as yery 
patterns of lewdness, and much lewdness was committed in the very worship 
of many of them. Many of the Jewish writers, and many Christians after 
them, think such worship was paid to Baal-peor; and that fornication was 
committed with the daughters of Moab, in the worship of that idol. They 
were enticed by these women both to spiritual and corporal whoredom, first 
to feast on the sacrifice, if not to do more beastly facts in honour of the idol, 
and then to defile themselves with strange flesh, Num. xxv., which brought on 
a plague that in one day slew twenty-three thousand, besides those which fell 
by the hand of public justice. Note, Whoremongers and adulterers God will 
judge, in whatever external relation they may stand to him, and whatever 
outward privileges he may bestow upon them. Let us fear the sins of Israel if 
we would shun their plagues. 

Fourthly. He warns us against tempting “ Christ, as some of them tempted 
and were destroyed of serpents,” ver. 9, or provoking him to jealousy, ver. 22. 
Ile was with the church in the wilderness. He was the angel of the covenant 
that went before them. But he was greatly grieved and provoked by them 
many ways. “They spoke against him and Moses, Wherefore have ye brought 
us out of Egypt to die in the wilderness?” for which reason God sent fiery 
serpents among them, Num. xxi. 5, 6, by which many of them were stung 
mortally; and it is but just to fear that such as tempt Christ under the present 
dispensation should be left by him in the power of the old serpent. 

Fifthly. He warns against murmuring. “Neither murmur ye, as some of 
tiem also murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer,” ver. 10; by a 
destroying angel, an executioner of Divine vengeance. They quarrelied with 
God, and murmured against Moses his minister, when any difficulties pressed 
them. When they met with discouragements in the way to Canaan they were 
very apt to fly in the face of their leaders, were for displacing them, and going 
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back to Egypt under the conduct of others of their own choosing. Somewhat 
like this seems to have been the case of the Corinthians. They murmured 
against Paul, and in him against Christ, and seem to have set up other teachers 
that would indulge and soothe them in their inclinations, and in a revolt to 
idolatry. Rather let them feast on idol sacrifices than bear the reproach, 
or expose themselves to the ill-will, of heathen neighbours, Such conduct was 
very provoking to God, and was likely to bring upon them swift destruction, 
as it did on the Israelites, Num. xiv. 37. Note, Murmuring against Divine 
disposals and commands is a sin that greatly provokes, especially when it 
grows to such a head as to issue in apostacy, anda revolt from him and his 
good ways. P ce 

The apostle to these particular cautions, 1. Subjoins a more general one, 
ver. J1, “ All these things happened to them for ensamples, and were written 
for our admonition.” Not only the laws and ordinances of the Jews, but the 
providences of God towards them, were typical. Their sins against God, and 
backslidings from him, were typical of the infidelity of many under the Gospel. 
God’s judgments on them were types of spiritual judgments now. Their 
exclusion from the earthly Canaan typified the exclusion of many under the 
Gospel out of the heavenly Canaan for their unbelief. Their history was 
written to bea standing monitory to the church, even under the last and most 
perfect dispensation. “To us on whom the end of the world is come;” the 
concluding period of God’s gracious government over men. Note, Nothing in 
Scripture is written in vain. God had wise and gracious purposes towards us 
in leaving the Jewish history upon record, and it is our wisdom and duty to 
receive instruction from it. Upon this hint the apostle grounds a caution; 
ver. 12 ,“ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” Note, 
Others’ harms should be cautions to us. He that thinks he stands should not 
be confident.and secure, but upon his guard. Others have fallen, and so may 
we. And then we are most likely to fall when we are most confident of our 
own strength, and thereupon most apt to be secure, and off our guard. Dis- 
trust of himself, putting him at once upon vigilance and dependence on God, is 
the Christian’s best security against all sin. Note, He who thinks he stands is 
not like to keep his footing if he fears no fall, nor guards against it. God hath 
not promised to keep us from falling if we do not look to ourselves. His pro- 
tection supposes our own care and caution, 

But to this word of caution he, 2. Adds a word of comfort, ver. 13. Though 
it is displeasing to God for us to presume, it is not pleasing to him for us to 
despair; if the former be a great sin, the latter is far from being innocent. 
Though we must fear, and take heed lest we fall, yet should we not be ter- 
rified and amazed; for either our trials will be proportioned to our strength 
or strength shall be supplied in proportion to our temptations. We live indeed 
in a tempting world, where we are compassed about with snares. Every place, 
condition, relation, employment, and enjoyment abounds with them; yet what 
comfort may we fetch from such a passage? For, Ist. “No temptation,” saith 
tue apostle, “hath yet taken you, but such as is common to man,” what is 
humane, that is, such as you may expect from men of such principles as 
heathens, and such power; or else such as is common to mankind in the present 
state; or else such as the spirit and resolution of mere men may bear you 
throngh, [thougl@not without the grace of God.] Note, The trials of common 
Christians are ae common trials; others have the like burthens and the like 
temptations, . What they bear up under and break through we may also. 2nd. 
“God is faithful.” Though Satan be a deceiver, God is true. en may be 
false, and the world may be false, but God is faithful, and our strength and 
security is in him. He keepeth his covenant, and will never fail the filial hope 
and trust of his children, 3rd. He is wise as well as faithful, and will propor- 
tion our burthen to our strength, {already given;] “ He will not suffer us to be 
tempted above what we are able.” He knows what we can bear, and what we 
can bear up against, [give more grace;] and he will in his wise providence 
either proportion our temptations to our strength or make us able to grapple 
with them. He will take care tiat we be not overcome, if we rely upon him, and 
resolve to approve ourselves faithful to him. We need not perplex ourselves 
with the difficulties in our way, when God will take care that they shall not 
be too great for us to encounter, especially, 4th. When he will make them to 
issue well. “He will make a way-to escape,” that is, either the trial itself, or 
at least the mischief of it. There is no valley so dark but he can find a way 
through it; no affliction so grievous but he can prevent-or remove, or enable 
us to support, and in the end overrule to our advantage. [God’s people have 
a High Priest, who is touched with a feeling of their infirmities. ] ; 

And upon this argument he, 3. Grounds another caution against idolatry. 


“Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee from idolatry.” Observe, Ist. How he 
addresses them: “ My dearly beloved.” It is out of tender affection to them 
that he presses this advice upon them. 2nd. The matter of this advice. “ Flee 


idolatry.” Shun it, and all approaches towards it. Idolatry is the most 
heinous injury and affront to the true God; it is transferring his worship 
and honour toarival, 3rd. The ground of this advice. Seeing you have such 
encouragement to trust God and be faithful, do you approve yourselves men; 
be not shaken by any discouragements your heathen enemies may lay before 
you. God will succour and assist, help you in your trials and help you out of 
them; and therefore be not guilty of any idolatrous compliances. Note, We 
have all the encouragement. in the world to flee sin, and prove faithful to God; 
we cannot fall by a temptation if we cleave fast to him. 


15 I speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say. 
16 The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ? 17 For we being many are one 
bread, and one body: for we are all partakers of 
that one bread. 18 Behold Israel after the flesh: 
are not they which eat of the sacrifices partakers of 
the altar? 19 What say I then? that the idol is 
any thing, or that which is offered in sacrifice to 
idols is any thing? 20 But J say, that the things 
which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, 
and not to God: and I would not that ye should 
have fellowship witn devils. 21 Ye cannot drink 
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(distinction between what they saw in the rock and what we see in it) 
the rock was Christ” (Alford). ‘‘Not one particular rock. The 
miracle happened at least twice. . . . Christ is called the Rock 
becanse it was through his agency that the several rocks, one after 
another, acquired the same water-yielding power” (Burger). 

x. 16. “The cup of blessing:” answering to the Jewish “cup of 
blessing,” over which thanks were offered at the Passover. (See 
Mattbew xxvi. 27.) This cup and the bread St. Paul calls the com- 
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munion, or “participation” of the blood and body of Christ, that 
whereby faith really but spiritually partakes of the body and blood of 
Christ. Hence the inconsistency of having fellowship with devils. 

x. 17. “One bread, one body:” omit “and.” 
although many, became “one bread” by the assimilation of that one 
bread partaken, and so one body with Christ and with one another. 

x. 23. See chap. vi. 12. 3 

x, 20. “Shambles:” the meat-market. ‘The things thus sold are 


; 


et 


Those partaking, — 
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the cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils: ye 


cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the } 


table of devils. 22 Do we provoke the Lord to 


jealousy? are we stronger than he? 


In this passage the apostle urges the general caution against idolatry, in the 
particular case of eating the heathen sacrifices as such, and out of any religious 
respect to the idol to whom they were sacrificed. 

irst. He prefaces his argument with an appeal to heir own reason and 
judgment. Il speak to wise men, judge ye what I say,” ver. 15, as if he had 
said, You are great pretenders to wisdom, to close reasoning and argument, 
Il can leave it with your own reason and conscience whether | do not argue 
justly. Note, It is no dishonour to an inspired teacher, nor disadvantage to his 
argument, to appeal for the truth of it to the reason and consciences of his 
hearers; it comes upon them with the greater force when it comes with this 
conviction. Paul, an inspired apostle. would yet in some cases leave it with 
the Corinthians to judge whether what he taught was not confurmable to their 
own light and sense. 

Secondly. He lays down his argument for the Lord’s supper. ‘ The cup 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the bods. of Christ?” Is not this 
sacred rite an instrument of communion of God? o we not therein profess 
to be in friendship, and to have fellowship with them? Is it not a token 
whereby we professedly hold communion with Christ, whose body was broken 
and blood shed to procure remission of our sins and the favour of God? And 
can we be in alliance [union] with Christ, or friendship [covenant] with God, 
without being devoted to him? In short, the Lord’s supper is a feast on the 
sacrificed body and blood of our Lord, epulum ex oblatis. And to eat of the 
feast is to partake of the sacrifice, and so to be his guests to whom the sacrifice 
was offered, and this in token of friendship with him. ‘Thus, to partake of the 
Lord's table is to profess ourselves his [accepted] guests and covenant people. 
This is the very purpose and intention of this symbolical eating and drinking. 
It is holding communion with God, and partaking of those privileges, and pro- 
fessing ourselves under those obligations, which result from the death and 
istouinel sacrifice of Christ; and this in conjunction with all true Christians, 
with whom we have communion also in this ordinance. ‘ Because the bread is 
one, we, being many, are one body, for we are made partakers of one bread,’ or 
loaf, ver. 17; which I think is thus more truly rendered: By partaking of one 
broken loaf, the emblem of our Saviour’s broken body, who is the only true 
bread that came down from heaven, we coalesce into one body, [profess to] 

me members of him and one another. ‘Those who truly partake by faith 
have this communion with Christ and one another; and those who eat the out- 
ward elements make profession of having this communion, of belonging to God, 
and the blessed fraternity of his people and worshippers. ‘This is the true 
meaning of this holy rite. . } 

Thirdly, He confirms this from the Jewish worship and customs. “ Behold 
Israel after the flesh; are not they which eat of the sacrifices partakers of the 
altar?” that is, of the sacrifices offered upon it. Those who were admitted 
to eat of the offerings were esteemed to partake of the sacrifice itself as made 
for them, and to be sanctioned thereby, and therefore sure to worship God 
and be in alliance or covenant with him, even the God of Israel, te whom the 
sacrifice was made. This was asymbol or token of holding communion with 
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im. 
Fourthly. He applies this to the argument against feasting with idolaters on 
their sacrifices, Bea, to prove them that do so idolaters. ‘his he does, 1. By 
allowing the principle on which they would argue it to be lawful; namely, that 
an idol was nothing. Many of them were nothing at all, none of them had an 

divinity in them; what was sacriticed to idols was nothing, no way change 

from what it was before, but was every whit as fit for food, considered in itself. 
They indeed seem to argue that, because an idol was nothing, what was offered 
was no sacrifice, but common and ordinary food, of which they might therefore 
eat with as littlescruple. Now the apostle allows that the food was not changed 
as to its nature, was as fit to be eaten as common food, where it was set before 
any who knew not of its having been offered to an idol; but, 2. He proves 
that eating it as part of a heathen sacrifice was, Ist. A partaking with them 
in their idolatry. It was having fellowship with devils, [certainly not fallen 
angels, for to these the Gentiles did not sacrifice, but supposed supernatural 
beings of various orders, to whom they ascribed the most diabolical passions 
and acts, evil demons; all heathen worship was a work of Satan;] because 
what the Gentiles sacrificed they sacrificed to devils; and to feast with them 
upon these sacrifices was to partake in the sacrifice, and therefore to worship 
the god to whom it was made, and have fellowship or communien with him, 
just as he who eats the Lord’s supper is supposed to partake in the Christian 
sacrifice, or as they which ate the Jewish gacrifices did partake of what was 
offered on their altar. But heathens sacrificed to devils; therefore do not 
feast on their sacrifices, doing it as a token of your having fellowship with 
the demons to whom they are offered. I would not have you be in com- 
munion with devils. 2nd. It:was a virtual renouncing of Christianity. ‘“ Ye 
cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils. Ye cannot be par- 
takers of the Lord’s table and of the table of devils,” ver. 21. To partake of this 
Christian feast was to have communion with Christ; to partake of the feasts 
made out of honour to the heathen idols, and made of things sacrificed to them, 
was to have communion with devils. Now this was to compound contraries ; 
it was by no means consistent. Communion with Christ and communion with 
the asthGaeld never be had at once; one must be renounced if the other was 
maintained. He who held communion with Christ must renounce that with 
devils; he that held communion with devils must by that very deed renounce 
communion with Christ. And what a manifest self-contradiction must that 
man’s conduct he that would partake of the Lord’s table, and yet partake of 
the table of demons. God and mammon can never be served together, nor 
fellowship be at once had with Christ and Satan. Those who communicate 
with devils must virtually renounce Christ. ‘This may also intimate that such 
as indulge themselves in slntipayor drunkenness, and by so doing make their 
own table the table of devils, or keep up fellowship with Satan by a course of 
known and wilful wickedness, cannot partake truly of the cup and table of the 
Lord. ‘They may use the sign, but do not the thing signified thereby; for a 
man can never be at once in communion with Christ and his church and yet in 
fellowship with Satan. Note, How much reason have we to look to it, that 
every sin, an idol, be renounced by us, when we eat and drink at the Lord’s 


table. 
Fifthly. He warns them upon the whole against such idolatry, 4 signifying 
to them that God is a jealous God; ver. 22, “Do we provoke the Lord to 


jealousy? are we stronger than he?” It is very likely many among the 
Corinthians made light of being at these heathen feasts, and thought there 
was no harm in it; but the apostle bids them beware. The reason with which 
the second commandment is enforced is, “I am a jealous God.” God cannot 


harmless in themselves, and it is unwise, by asking questions, to 
raise needless scruples in your conscience. 

x. 28. “ Any man:” some weak brother wishing to warn you of 
what you are eating. Omit the last clause, ‘‘ For the earth,” &e. 

x. 29, 80. “For:” either introducing areason for verse 27, or con- 
nected with preceding clause, the sense being, “ Why should I give 
occasion by the use of my liberty that another should condemn it ?” 
“Why am I to be evil spuken of for that for which I give thanks?” 
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,, and liking of sin, and in league with it, whilst yet they profess to Keep 
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endure a rival in matter of worship, nor give his glory, nor suffer it to be given 
to another. They that have fellowship with other gods provoke him to jealousy 
Deu. xxxii. 16; and before this be done persons should consider whether they 
are stronger than he. It is a dangerous thing to provoke God's anger, unless 
we could withstand his power. But who can stand before him when he is 
angry? Nah.i.6. ‘This should be considered by all who continue in the love 
up com- 


munion with Christ. 1s not this tl ‘ rovoke his jez sy and indigna- 
| tion? Note, Attention, Pe AR Beet ae a oh heey Ret pee tan a 
from provoking his jealousy, from doiug any thing to displease him. Shall we 
rouse almighty wrath? and how shall we withstand it? Are we a match for 
God? can we resist_his power or control it? And if not, shall we arm it 
against us, by provoking him to jealousy? No, let us fear this power, and let 
this restrain us from all provocation. ‘ 

23 All things are lawful for me, but all things are 
not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but all 
things edify not. 24 Let no man seek his own, but 
every man another’s wealth. 25 Whatsoever is sold 
in the shambles, that eat, asking no question for 
conscience sake: 26 For the earth zs the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof. 27 If any of them that 
believe not bid you to a feast, and ye be disposed to 
go; whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking no 
question for conscience sake. 28 But if any man 
say unto you, This is offered in sacrifice unto idols, 
eat not for his sake that shewed it, and for con- 
science sake: for the earth zs the Lord’s, and the 


fulness thereof: 29 Conscience, I say, not thine 


own, but of the other: for why is my liberty judged 
of another man’s conscience? 30 For if I by grace 
be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that for 
which I give thanks? 31 Whether therefore ye 
eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
vlory of God. 32 Give none offence, neither to the 
Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God: 
33 Even as I please all men in all things, not seek- 
ing mine own profit, but the profit of many, that 


they may be saved. 


In this passage the apostle shews in what instances, notwithstanding, Chris- 
tians might lawfully eat of what had been sacrificed to idols. ‘hey must not 
eat it out of religious respect to the idol, nor go into his temple, and hold a 

| feast there, upon what they knew was au iuvi sacrifice, nor perhaps out of the 

| temple, if they knew it was a feast held upon a sacrifice; but there were cases 

' wherein they might eat what had been offered without sin. Some such the 
apostle here instances in; but, 

First. Gives a caution against abusing our liberty in lawful things. That 
may be lawful which is not expedient, which will not edify; but a Christian 
must not barely consider what is lawful, but what is expedient, and for the use 
of edification. A private Christian should do so even in his private conduct. 
He must not seek his own only, but his neighbour's wealth, [not in the original.] 
He must be concerned not to hurt his neighbour, nay, he must be concerned to 
promote his welfare, and must consider how to act so as that he may help others, 
and not hinder them in their holiness, comfort, or salvation. They who allow 
themselves in every thing not plainly sinful in itself will often run into what is 
evil by accident, [a sinful carelessness,] and do much mischief to others. Every 
thing lawful in itself to be done is not therefore lawfully done. Circumstances 
may make that sin which in itself is none; and these must be weighed, and the 
expedience of an action, and its tendency to edification, must be considered 

Note, The Pprieal welfare of others, as well as our 
ted in many things we do, if we would do 


before it be done. 
own convenierce, must be consu 
them well. 

Secondly. He tells them that what was sold in the shambles they might eat 
without asking questions. The priest’s share of heathen sacrifices was thus 
frequently offered to sale after it had been offered in the temple. Now the 
apostle tells them they need not be so scrupulous as to ask the butcher in the 
market whether the meat he sold had been offered to an idol; it was there sold 
as common food, and as such might be bought and used. “ For the earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” ver. 26; and the fruit and products of the 
earth were designed by him, the great Proprietor, for the use and subsistence 
of mankind, and more especially of his own children and servants. “ Evers 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with 
thanksgiving ; for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer,” 1 Tim. iv. 4; 
“To the pure all things are pure,” Tit. i. 15. Note, Though it is sinful to use 
any food in an idolatrous manner, it is no sin after such abuse to apply it in a 
ho ob manner to its common use. : 2 

ae yn He adds, that if they were invited by any heathen acquaintance to 

ey might go and eat what was set before them, without asking ques- 
tions, ver. 27° nay, though they knew things sacrificed to idols were served up 
at such entertainments, as well as sold in the shambles. Note, The apostle 
dotn not prohibit their going to a feast upon the invitation of them that 
believed not. ‘There is a civility owing even to infidels and heathens. Chris- 
tianity does by no means bind us up from the common offices of humanity, 
or allow us in an uncourteous behaviour to any of our own kind, however they 
may differ from us in religious sentiments or practices.. And when Christians 
were invited to feast with infidels, [then the bulk of the population,] they were 
not to ask needless questions about the food set befure them, but eat without 


a feast, t 


xi. 1. This belongs to the end of chap. x., this chapter commencing 
at verse 2. 

xi. 2. “Ordinances:” rather, “traditions ;’’ apostolic directions, 
given either verbally or in writing. St. Paul praises their general 
practice, but proceeds to point out some exceptions. His reference 
seems to be principally to ceremonies, 

xi. 3. “In the Corinthian church there was a departure from the 
prevailing custom of the East (according to which women went 
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seruple. Needless inqniries might perplex their minds and consciences, for 
which reason they were to be avoided. Any thing fit to be eaten that was set 
before them as acommon entertainment they might lawfully eat. And why, 
then, should they scrupulously inquire whether what was set before them had 


been sacrificed? It is to be understood of eivil feasting, not religious; for 
these last among the heathens were feasts upon their sacrifices, which he had 


vondemned before as a participation in their idolatrous worship. Ata common 
feast they might expect common food, and they needed not to move scruples 
in their own minds, whether what was set before them was otherwise or no. 


Note, Though Christians should be very careful to know and understand their 
duty, yet should they not, by needless inquiries, perplex themselves. i 
Fourthly. Yet even at such an entertainment, he adds, if any should say it 
was a thing that had been offered to idols, they should refrain; “Eat not, for 
his sake that shewed it, and for conscience sake.” Whether it were the master 
ox the feast or any of the guests,—whether it were spoken in the hearing of all, 
or whispered in the ear,—they should refrain for his. sake who suggested this 
to them, whether he were an infidel or an infirm Christian; and for conscience 
sake, out of regard to conscience, that they might shew a regard to it in them- 


selves, and keep up a regard to it in others. This he backs with the same rea- | 


gon as the former: “For the earth is the Lord’s.” There is food enough provided 
by our common Lord, of which we may eat without scruple. Note, The same 
doctrine may be variously improved, as here: “ The earth is the Lord’s,” there- 
fore you may eat anything without scruple, that is set before you as common 
food. And yet, because the earth is the Lord’s, eat nothing that will give offence, 
lay a stumblingblock before others, and encourage some in idolatry, or tempt 
others to eat when they are not clear in their own mind that it is lawful, 
and so sin and wound their own consciences. Note, Christians should be very 
cautious of doing what may thus praadice the consciences of others and 
weaken their authority with them, w a 

they labour prayerfully to enlighten weak consciences. ] . 

Fifthly. He urges them to retrain where they will give offence, whilst yet he 
allows it lawful to eat what was set before them as common food, though it 
had been offered in sacrifice. Another man’s conscience is no measure to our 
conduct. What he thinks unlawful is not thereby made unlawful to me, but 
may be a matter of liberty still; and as long as L own God as the giver of my 
food, and render him thanks for it, it is very unjust to reproach me for using 
it. This must be understood abstracted from the scandal given, by eating in 
the circumstance mentioned; though some understand it to mean, Why should 
I, by using the liberty I have, give occasion to those who are scandalised to 
speak evil of me? according to that advice of the apostle, Rom. xiv. 16, “ Let 
not your good be evil spoken of.” Note, Christians should take care not to use 
their liberty to the hurt of others, nor their own reproach. 

Sixthly. The apostle takes occasion from this discourse to lay down a general 
rule for Christians’ conduct, and apply it to this particular case, ver. 31, 32, 
namely, that in eating and drinking, and in all we do, we should aim at the 
glory of God, at pleasing and_honouring him. "This is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of practical godliness. The great end of all practical religion must direct 
us, where particulam and express rules are wanting. Nothing must be done 
against the glory of God, and the good of our neighbours co mected with it. 
Nay, the tendency of our behaviour to the common good, and the credit of our 
holy religion, should give direction to it. And, therefore, nothing should be 
done by us to offend any, whether Jew, or Gentile, or the church, ver. 32. The 
Jews should not be unnecessarily grieved or prejudiced, who have such abhor- 
rence of idols, that they reckon everything oftered to them thereby defiled, and 
that it will pollute and render culpable all who partake of it. Nor should 
heathens be countenanced in their idolatry by any behaviour of ours, which 
they may construe as homage or honour done to their idols. [How sinful then 
are public compliances with idolatrous practices in any part of the world !] 
Nor young converts from Gentilism take any encouragement from our conduct, 
to retain any veneration for the heathen gods and worship which they have 
renounced. Nor should we do anything that might be a means to pervert any 
members of the church from their Christian profession or practice. Our own 
humour and appetite must not determine our practice, but the honour of God, 
and the good and edification of the church. We should not so much consult 
our own pleasure and interest as the advancement of the kingdom of God 
among men. Note, A Christian should be a man devoted to God, and of a 
publie spirit, [rather, the spirit of Christ.] 

Seventhly. He presses all upon them by his own example. “Even as I please 
all men” (or study to do it) “in all things,” (that I lawfully can,) “not seekin 
mine own profit, but that of many, that they may be saved,” ver. 33. Note, 
preacher may press his advice home with boldness and authority when he can 
enforce it with his own example. He is most likely to promote a public spirit 
in others who can give evidence of it in himself. And it is highly commendable 
in a minister to neglect his own advantages, that he may promote the salvation 
of his hearers. This shews that he hath a spirit suitable to his function, [an 
unction of the Spirit.] It is a station for [the highest] public usefulness, and 
can never be faithfully discharged by a man of a narrow spirit and selfish prin- 
ciples, [a man unrenewed.] 


CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter the apostle blames, and endeavours to rectify, some great indecencies and 
manifest disorders in the church of Corinth. As, I. The misconduct of their women 
(some of whom seem to have been inspired) in the public assembly, who laid by their 
veils, the common token of subjection to their husbands in that part of the world. 
This behaviour he reprehends, requires them to keep veiled, asserts the superiority of 
the husband, yet so as to remember the husband that both were made for mutual help 
and comfort, ver. 1—16. Il. He blames them for their discord, riot, and neglect and 
coutempt of the poor at the Lord’s supper, ver. 17—22. III. To rectify these scandal- 
ous disorders, he sets before them the nature and intention of this holy institution, 
directs them how they should attend on it, and warns them of the danger of a conduct 
8o indecent as theirs, and of all unworthy receiving, ver. 23—34. 


ich is by all means to be kept up, [while | 
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E ye followers ot me, even 


» as I also am of Christ. 2 


Now I praise you, brethren, 
that ye remember me in all 
things, and keep the ordi- 
*nances, as I delivered them 
to you. 3 But I would 
have you: know, that the 
5 head of every man is Christ; 

and the head of the woman 
ts the man; and the head of Christ is God. 4 
Every man praying or prophesying, having his head 
covered, dishonoureth his head. 5 But every wo- 
man that prayeth or prophesieth with her head un- 
covered dishonoureth her head: for that is even all 
one as if she were shaven. 6 For if the woman be 
not covered, let her also be shorn: but if it be a 
shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be 
covered. 7 For a man indeed ought not to cover 
his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of 
God: but the woman is the glory of the man. 8 
For the man is not of the woman; but the woman 
of the man. 9 Neither was the man created for 
the woman; but the woman for the man. 10 For 
this cause ought the woman 
to have power on her head 
because of the angels. 11 
Neverthelesss neither is the 
without the woman, 
neither the woman without 
the man, in the Lord. 12 
For as the woman is of the 
man, even so is the man also 
by the woman ; but all things 
of God. 13 Judge in your- 
selves: is it comely that a 
woman pray unto God un- 
covered? 14 Doth not even 
nature itself teach you, that, 
if a‘man have long’ hair, it. 15 WOM*".0F 7 East YeteEe, 
ashame unto him? 15 But if a woman have long 
hair, it is a glory to her: for her hair is given her 
for a covering. 16 But if any man seem to be 


| contentious, we have no such custom, neither the 


churches of God. 


Paul, having answered the cases put to him, proceeds in this chapter to the 
redress of grievances. ‘The first verse of the chapter is put, by those who 
divided the epistle into chapters, as a preface to the rest of the epistle, but 
seems to have been a more proper close to the last, in which he had enforced 
the cautions he had given against the abuse of liberty by his own example, 


GREEK WOMEN SACRIFICING UNCOVERED.—ver. 5. 


reiled), especially on the part of heathen converts, who, even in other | 
‘spects, rather overstretched the idea of Christian liberty. Since 
wul is here discussing a question of merely outward custom, it 

s interesting to observe how characteristically he surveys the 

smallest matters in connection with the greatest, and understands 

how to penetrate to the remotest particulars from the fundamental 

principles of the Christian life. He begins not with the custom 

itself, but with the leading idea that ought to govern it” (Neander). 
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“Head:” “ By the term ‘head’ he expresses the next immediate rela- 
tion sustained. The man has Christ for his head, to whom he is 
alone subordinate; while the woman who, as a member of the church, 
has indeed Christ in like manner for her head, is yet primarily subject 
to her husband, and in him has her support, her destiny, and her 
dignity” (Kling). 


or subjection. Neander explains it thus: 


xi..10. “ Power:” i.e, the veil on her head as a sign of power ; 
“The wife sbould have upon 


A.D. 59. 


“Be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ,” ver. 1, fitly closes this argue 
ment; and the way of speaking in the next verse looks like a transition to 
another. But, whether it more properly belongs to this or the last chapter, it 
is plain from it, that Paul not only eae ba such doctrine as they ought to 
believe, but led such a life as they ought to imitate. “ Be ye followers of me,” is, 
Be imitators of me, live as you see me live. Note, Ministers are likely to 
preach most to the purpose when they can press their hearers to follow their 
example. Yet would not Paul be followed blindly neither. He encourages 
neither implicit faith nor obedience; he would be followed himself no farther 
than he followed Christ. Christ’s pattern is a copy without a blot, so is no 
man’s else. Note, We should follow no leader farther than he follows 
Christ. Apostles should be left by us when they deviate from the example 
of their Master. He passes next to repreliend and reform an_ indecency 
among them, of which the women were more especially guilty. Concerning 
which, observe, 

First. Hlow he prefaceth it. He begins with a commendation of what was 
praiseworthy in them; ver, 2, “I praise you, that you remember me in all 
things, and keep the ordinances as delivered them to you.” Many of them, 
it is probable, did this in the strictest sense of the expression; and he takes 
occasion from thence to address the body of the church under this good 
character; and the body might, in the main, have continued to observe the 
ordinances and institutions of Christ though in some things they deviated from 
and corrupted them. Note, That when we reprove what is amiss in any, it is 
very prudent and fit to commend what is good in them. It will shew that the 
reproof is not from ill-will, and a humour of censuring and finding fault ; and it 
will therefore procure the more regard to it. 4 

Secondly. He lays a foundation for his future peprshension by asserting the 
superiority of the man over the woman. “I would have you know that the 
head of every man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the man, and the 
head of Christ is God.” Christ, in his mediatorial character and glorified 
humanity, is at the head of mankind. He is not only first of the kind, but Lord 
and Sovereign, [over all; a doctrine which cannot be set aside without shaking 
the whole gospel system.] “He has a name above every name;” though in 
this high office and authority he has a superior, God being his head. And as 
God is the head of Christ, [in his glory and humanity,] and Christ the head of 
the whole human kind, so the man is the head of the two sexes. Not indeed 
with such dominion as Christ has over the kind, or God has over the man 
Christ Jesus; but a superiority and headship he has. And the woman should 
be in subjection, and not assume or usurp the man’s place. This is the situation 
in which God has placed her, and for that reason she should have a mind suited 
to her rank, and not do anything that looks like an affectation of changing 

laces. Somewhat like this the women of the church of Corinth seem to have 

een guilty of, who were under inspiration, and prayed and prophesied even in 
their assemblies, ver. 5. It is indeed an apostolical canon, that the women 
should keep silence in the churches, ch. xiv. 34; 1 Tim, ii. 12; which some 
understand without limitation, as if a woman under inspiration also must keep 
silence, which seems very well to agree with the connexion of the apostle’s 
discourse, ch. xiv. Others with a limitation: though a woman might not from 
her own abilities pretend to teach, or so much as question and debate anything 
in the church, yet, when under inspiration, the case was altered, she had liberty 
to i Or, though she might not preach, even by inspiration, because 
teaching is the business of a superior, yet she might pray or utter hymns by 
inspiration, even in the public assembly; she did not shew any affectation of 
superiority over the man by such acts o pall? worship. It is plain the apostle 
doth not in this place prohibit the thing, ut the manner of doing it; and yet he 
might utterly disallow the thing, and lay an unlimited restraint on the women, 
in another part of the epistle. These things are not contradictory. It is to his 
present purpose to reprehend the manner wherein the women prayed and pro- 
phesied in the church, without determining in this place whether they did well 
or ill in praying or prophesying. Note, The manner of doing a thing enters into 
the morality of it. We must not only be concerned to do good, but that the 
good we do be well done. . 

Thirdly. The thing he reprehends is the woman’s praying or prophesying 
uncovered, or the man’s doing either covered, ver. 4,5. ‘Io understand this, 
it must be observed, that it was a signification either of shame or subjection 
for persons to be veiled or covered in the Eastern countries, contrary to 
the custom of ours, where the being bareheaded betokens subjection, and 
being covered superiority and dominion. And this will help us better to 
understand, 

Fourthly. 
that prays or prophesies with his head covered dishonoureth his head,” namely, 
Christ the head of every man, ver. 3, by appearing in a habit unsuitable to the 
rank in which God has placed him. Note, We should even in our dress and 
habit avoid everything that may dishonour Christ. “The woman,” on the other 
hand, “ who prays or prophesies with her head uncovered dishonoureth her 
head,” namely, the man, ver. 3. She appears in the dress of her superior, and 
throws off the token of her subjection; and she might with equal decency cut 
her hair short, or cut it close, the common dress of the man in that age. This 
would be in a manner to declare that she was desirous of changing sexes; a ma- 
nifest affectation of that superiority which God had conferred on the other sex, 
And this was properly the fault of these prophetesses in the church of Corinth, 
It was doing a thing which in that age of the world betokened superiority, 
and therefore a tacit claim of what did not belong to them, but the other sex. 
Note, The sexes should not affect to change places. The order in which Divine 
wisdom has placed persons and things is best and fittest; to endeavour to mend 
it is to destroy all order, and introduce confusion. Women should keep to the 
rank God has chosen for them, and not dishonour their head, for this in the 
result is to dishonour God. If she was made out of the man, and for the man, 
and made to be the glory of the man, she should do nothing, especially in public, 
that looks like a wish of having this order inverted. 2. Another reason against 
this conduct was, that “the man is the image and glory of God,” the represen- 
tative of that glorious dominion and headship which God has over the world. 
It is the man who is set at the head of this lower creation, and therein bears the 
resemblance of God. “The woman,” on the other hand, “is the glory of the 
man,” ver. 7. She is his representative. Not but she has dominion over the 
inferior creatures, as she is a partaker of human nature, and so far is God's 
representative too, but it is at second hand. She is the image of God, inasmuch 
as she is the image of the man. “For the man was not made out of the woman, 
but the woman out of the man,” ver. 8. The man was first made, and made 
head of the creation here below, and therein the image of the Divine dominion; 
and the woman was made out of the man, and shone with a reflection of h’s 
glory, being made superior to the other creatures here below, but in subjection 
to her husband, and deriving that honour from him out of wkom she was inade. 
3. “The woman was made for the man,” to be his help-meet, “and not the man 
for the woman.” She was naturally therefore made subject to him, because 
made for him, for his use, and help, and comfort. And she who was intended 
tu be always in subjection to the man should do nothing in Christian assemblies 
that looked like an affectation of equality. 4, “She ought to have power on her 
head, because of the angels.” Power, that is, a veil, [the Greek word is not 


The reasons on which he grounds his reprehension. 1. “The man 


her head a symbol of the power which the man has over her.” “Be. 

cause of the angels:” supposed to be present with Christ in the 

assemblies of the church. Alluded to probably because of the joy 

they take in all that is good, and of the order reigning amongst 
- them. 

xi. 16. “If any man appears still to dispute this matter, neither 

we nor the churches of God have such a practice as that of women 


praying uncovered.” 
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used in this sense in any other passage, but commentators, ancient and modern, 
agree generally in assigning to it this meaning here;] the token, not of her 
haviug power or superiority, but being under the power of her husband, and 
subject to him, and inferior to the other sex. Rebecca, when she met Isaac, 
and was delivering herself into his possession, put on ber veil in token of her 
subjection, Gen. xxiv. 65. Thus would the apostle have the women appear ir 
Christian assemblies, even though they spake there by inspiration, “‘ because of 
the angels,” that is, say some, because of the evil angels. “The woman was 
first in the transgression, being deceived by the devil,” 1 Tim. ii. 11, which 
increased her subjection to the man, Gen. iii. 16. Now, because evil angels will 
be sure to mix in all Christian assemblies, therefore should women wear the 
tokens of their shamefacedness and subjection, which in that age and country 
was a veil. Others say, because of the good angels. Jews and Christians have 
had an opinion, that these ministering spirits are many of them present in their 
assemblies. Their presence should restrain Christians from all indecencies in 
the worship of God. [Other commentators understand by angels, messengers or 
spies sent by heathen authorities into the Christian assemblies; others think 
that by angels are meant the ministers. All these senses the Greek word will 
bear, but the second given above is now generally received.] Note, We should 
learn from all to carry it in the public assemblies of Divine worship so as to 
express a reverence for God, and a content and satisfaction with that rank in 
which he has placed us. 

Fifthly. He thinks fit to guard his argument with a caution, lest the inference 
be carried too far, ver. 11, 12; ‘ Nevertheless, neither is the man without the 
woman, nor the woman without the man in the Lord.” They were made for 
one another. “It is not good for him to be alone,” Gen. ii. 18; and therefore 
was a woman made, and made for the man; and the man was intended to be 
a comfort, and help, and defence to the woman, though not so directly and 
immediately made for her. They were made to be a mutual comfort and 
blessing; not one a slave, and the other atyrant. ‘‘ Both were to be one flesh,” 
Gen. ii. 24; and this for the propagation of a race of mankind. They are reci- 
procal instruments of each athe’ production. As the woman was first formed 
out of the man, the man is ever since propagated by the woman, ver. 12; all by 
the Divine wisdom and power of the First Cause so ordaining it. The authority 
and subjection should be no greater than is suitable to two in such near relation 
and close union to each other. Note, As it is the will of God that the woman 
know her place, so it is his will also that the man abuse not his power. 

Sixthly. He enforces his argument from the natural covering provided for the 
woman, ver. 13—15; “‘ Judge in yourselves,” consult your own reason, hearken 
to what nature suggests, “is it comely for a woman to pray to God uncovered?” 
Should there not not be a distinction kept up between the sexes in the wearing 
their hair, since nature has made one? _Is it not a distinction which custom has 
kept up among all civilized nations? The woman’s hair is a natural covering, 
to wear it long is a glory to her; but for a man to have long hair, or cherish it, 
is a token of sottness and effeminacy. Note, It should be our concern, especially 
in Christian and religious assemblies, to make no breach upon the rules of 
natural decency. 

Seventhly. He sums up all, by referring those who were contentious to the 
usages and customs of the churches, ver. 16. Custom is in a great measure the 
cule of decency. And the common practice of the churches is what he would 
have them govern themselves by. e does not silence the contentious by mere 
authority, but lets them know that they would appear to the world as very odd 
and singular in their humour, if they would quarrel for a custom to which all 
the churches of Christ were at that time utter strangers, or against a custom in 
which they all concurred, and that upon the foot of natural decency. It was 
the common usage of the churches for women to appear in public assemblies 
and join in public worship, veiled, and it was manifestly dezeut that they should 
do so. They must be very contentious indeed who would quarrel with this 
custom, and lay it aside. 


17 Now in this that I declare unto you I praise 
you not, that ye come together not for the better, 
but for the worse. 18 For first of all, when ye 
come together in the church, I hear that there be 
divisions among you; and | partly believe it. 19 
For there must be also heresies among you, that 
they which are approved may be made manifest 
among you. 20 When ye come together therefore 
into one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s supper. 
21 For in eating every one taketh before other his 
own supper: and one is hungry, and another is 
drunken. 22 What? have ye not houses to eat 
and to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, 
and shame them that have not ? What shall I say to 


you? shall | praise you in this? I praise you not. 


In this passage the apostle sharply rebukes them for much preatog disorders 
than the former, in their partaking of the Lord’s supper, which was commonly 
done in the first ages, as the ancients tell us, with a love feast annexed, which 

ave occasion to the scandalous disorders which the apostle here reprehends, 

oncerning which, observe, j y e 

First. ‘The manner in which he introduces his charge. “ Now in this that I 
declare to you, | praise you not,” ver. 17._ I cannot commend, but must blame 
and condemn you. It is plain, from the beginning of the chapter, that he was 
willing and pleased to commend, as far as he could. But such scandalous 
disorders, in so sacred an institution, as they were guilty of, called for a shar 
reprehension. They quite turned the institution against itself. It was intende 
to make them better, to promote their spiritual interests, but it really made 
them worse. They came together, “not for the better, but for the worse.” 
Note, That the ordinances of Christ, if they do not make us better, will be very 
apt to make us worse; if they do not do our souls good, they may do us harm ; 
if they do not melt and mend, they will harden. Corruptions will be confirmed 
in us, if the proper means do not work a cure of them. | , 

Secondly. He enters upon his charge against them in more particulars than 
one. 1, Te tells them, that upon coming together they fell into divisions, 
schisms, cxicuata, Instead of concurring unanimously in celebrating the ordi- 


xi. 19. “ Heresies:”’ not doctrinal errors, but confirmed schisms. 

xi. 24. Compare Luke xxii. 19, 20. “The truth seens to be 
that Luke, seeking information from every quarter, sought it from 
the preaching of St. Paul; and the apostle in his turn employed the 
knowledge acquired from other sources by his discip!te.”’ 

or 25. “The new covenant in (ratified by and standing in) my 
blood.’ 

xi. 26. “Show:” rather, “publicly announce.” 
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nance, they fell a quarrelling with one another. Note, There may be schism 
where there is no separation of communion. Persons may_come together in 
the same chureh, and sit down at the same table of the Lord, and yet be 
schismatics. Uncharitableness, alienation of affection, especially if it grows 
up to discord, and feuds and contentions, constitute schism. Christians may 


separate from each other's communion, and yet be charitable one towards 
another; they may continue in the same communion, and yet be uncharitable. 
This last is schism rather than the former. The apostle had heard a report of 


the Corinthians’ divisions, and he tells them he had too much reason to believe 
it; for, adds he, there must be heresies [parties or factions, perhaps separate 
bodies communicating apart from each other,] also; not only quarrels, but 
factions, and perhaps such corrupt opinions as strike at the foundation of 
Christianity, and all sound religion. Note, Nomarvel there should be breaches 
of Christian love in the churches, when such offences will come as shall make 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. Such offences must come. Not that 
men are necessitated to be guilty of them, but the event is certain; and God 
permits them, that they which are approved, such honest hearts as will bear 
the trial, may be set to view, and appear faithful by their constant adherence 
to the truths and ways of God, notwithstanding the temptations of seducers. 
Note, ‘I'he wisdom of God can make the wickedness and errors of others a foil 
to the piety and integrity of the saints. 2. He charges them not only with 
discord and division, but with scandalous disorder. “ For in eating, every one 
taketh before the other his own supper, and one is hungry, and another is 
drunken,” ver. 21. Heathens used to drink plentifully at their feasts upon their 
sacrifices. Many of the wealthier Corinthians seem to have taken the same 
liberty at the Lord’s table, or at least at their ayaza:, or love feasts, that were 
annexed to the supper. They would not stay for one another. The rich 
despised the poor, and ate and drank up the provisions themselves brought, 
before the poor were allowed to partake; and thus some wanted, whilst others 
had more than enough. This was profaning a sacred institution, and cor- 
rupting a Divine ordinance to the last degree. What was appointed to feed 
the soul was employed to feed their lusts and passions. What should have 
been a bond of mutual amity and affection was made an instrument of discord 
and disunion. ‘The poor are deprived of the food prepared for them, and the 
rich turned a feast of charity into a debauch. This was scandalous irregu- 
larity. t 

Thirdly. The apostle lays the blame of this conduct closely on them, 1. By 
telling them that their conduct perfectly destroyed the purpose and use of 
such an institution. ‘“ This is not to eat the Lord’s supper,” ver. 20. It was 
coming to the Lord’s table, and not coming. They had as good have stayed 
away. Thus to eat the outward elements was not to eat Christ’s body. Note, 
There is such a careless and irregular eating of the Lord’s supper which is as 
none at all; it will turn to no account, but to increase guilt. Such an eating 
was that of the Corinthians. Their practices were a direct contradiction to the 
purposes of this sacred institution. 2. Their conduct carried in it a contempt 
of God's house, or of the church, ver. 22. If they had a mind to feast, they 
might do it at home in their own houses ; but to-come to the Lord’s table, and 
cabal and quarrel, and keep the poor from their share of the provision there 
made for them as well as the rich, was such an abuse of the ordinance, and such 
a contempt of the poorer members of the church, more especially, as merited 
a very sharp rebuke. Such a behaviour tended much to the shame and dis- 
couragement of the poor, whose souls were as dear to Christ, and cost him as 
much, as those of the rich. Note, Common meals may be managed after a 
common manner, but religious feasts should be attended religiously. Note 
also, That it is a heinous evil, and severely to be censured, for Christians 
to treat their fellow Christians with contempt and insolence, but especially at 
the Lord’s table. This is doing what they can to pour contempt on Divine 
ordinances; and we should look carefully to it, that nothing in our carriage at 
the Lord’s table have the appearance of contemning so sacred an institution. 


23 For I have received of the Lord that which 
also 1 delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus the 
same night in which he was betrayed took bread: 
24 And when he had given thanks, he brake 7, and 
said, Take, eat: this is my body, which is broken for 
you: this do in remembrance of me. 25 After the 
same manner also he took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, ‘I'his cup is the new testament in my 
blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink 7, in remem- 
brance of me. 26 For as oftenas ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till 
he come. 27 Wherefore whosoever shall eat this 
bread, and drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. 
28 But let a man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. 29 For he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body. 380 For this cause many are weak 
and sickly among you, and many sleep. 31 For if 
we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged. 
32 But when we are judged, we are chastened of 
the Lord, that we should not be condemned with 
the world. 383 Wherefore, my brethren, when ye 
come together to eat, tarry one for another. 34 
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And if any man hunger, let him eat at home; that 
ye come not together unto condemnation. And the 
rest will I set in order when I come. 


To rectify these gross corruptions and irregularities, the apostle sets the 
sacred institution here to view. This should be the rule in the reformation of 
all abuses. He, 

First. ‘I'ells us how he came by the knowledge of it. He was not among the 
apostles at the first institution; but “he had received from the Lord what 
he had delivered to them,” ver. 23. He had the knowledge of this matter by 
revelation from Christ. [Some commentators are of opinion that the apostle 
did not receive the account of the institution of the ordinance directly from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The Greek verb for received seems to intimate very plainly 
that he did so receive it.] And what he had received he communicated, with- 
out varying from the truth a tittle, without adding or diminishing. 

Secondly. He gives us a more particular account of the institution than we 
meet with elsewhere. We have here an account, 1. Of the author, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. ‘The King of the church only has power to institute sacraments. 
2. The time of the institution. “It was the very night wherein he was be- 
trayed;” just as he was entering on his sufferings, which are therein to be 
commemorated. 3, The institution itself. Our Saviour took bread, and when 
he had given thanks, or blessed, (as it is in Mat. xxvi. 26,) “‘ He brake, and said 
Take, eat: this is my body broken for you, this do in remembrance of me; and 
in like manner he took the cup when he had supped, saying, ‘This is the new 
testament in my blood, this do as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me,” 
ver, 24, 25. In which observe, 

Ist. The materials of this sacrament. Both, First. As to the visible signs. 
These are bread and the cup; the former of which is called bread many times 
over in this passage, even after what the papists call consecration. hat is 
eaten is called bread, though it be at the same time said to be the body of our 
Lord. A plain argument that the apostle knew nothing of their monstrous and 
absurd doctrine of transubstantiation. The latter is as plainly a part of this 
institution as words can make it. St. Matthew tells us, our Lord bade them all 
drink of it, Mat. xxvi. 27, as if he would by this expression lay in a caveat 
against the papists depriving the laity of the cup. Bread and the cup are both 
made use of, because it is a holy feast. Nor is it here or anywhere made 
necessary that any particular liquor should be in the cup. In one evangelist, 
indeed, it is plain wine was the liquor used by our Saviour. though it was per- 
haps mingled with water according to the Jewish custom: see Lightfoot on 
Mat. xxvi. But this doth by no means render it unlawful to have a sacrament 
where persons cannot come at wine. And in every place of Scripture in which 
we have an account of this part of the institution, it is always expressed by a 
figure. The cup is put for what was in it, without once specifying what the 
liquor was, in the words of the institution. Secondly. The things signified by 
these outward signs, and they are Christ’s body and blood; his body broken 
his blood shed, together with all the benefits which flow from his death an 
sacrifice. It “is the new testament in his blood.” His blood is the seal and 
sanction of all the privileges of the new covenant, and worthy receivers take 
it as such at this holy ordinance; they have the new testament, and their own 
title to all the blessings of the new covenant, confirmed to them by his blood. 

2nd. We bave here the sacramental actions; the manner in whieh the ma- 
terials of the sacrament are to be used. First. Our Saviour’s actions, which 
‘are, taking the bread and cup, giving thanks, breaking the bread, and giving 

about both one and the other. Secondly. The actions of the communicants, 
| which were, to take the bread and eat, to take the cup and drink, and both in 
/remembrance of Christ. But the external acts are not the whole, nor the 
' principal part of what is to be done at this holy ordinance; each of them hath 
a significaney. Our Saviour having undertaken to make an offering of himself 
to God, and procure by his death the remission of sins, with all other gospel 
benefits for true believers, did, at the institution, deliver his body and blood, 
{not carnally and corporally, but spiritually,] with all the benefits procured by 
| his death, to his disciples, and continues to do the same every time the ordinance 
is administered to true believers. And this is here exhibited or set forth as the 
| food of souls. And as food, though ever so wholesome or rich, will yield no 
nourishment without being eaten, here the communicants are to take and eat, 
| or to receive Christ and teed upon him, his grace and benefits, and by faith 
convert them into nourishment to their souls. They are to take him as their 
Pek iby life, yield themselves up to him, and live upon him. “ He is our life,” 

‘ol. iii. 4. 

3rd. We have here an account of the ends of this institution. First. It was 
appointed to be done in remembrance of Christ, [neither an original sacrifice 
nor a sacrifice to a sacrifice,] to keep fresh in our minds an ancient favour, 
namely, his dying for us, as well®s to remember an absent friend, even Christ 
interceding for us in virtue of his death, at God's right hand. The best of 
friends, and the greatest acts of kindness are here to be remembered. The motto 
on this ordinance, and the very meaning of it is, ‘ When this you see, remember 
me.’ Secondly. It was to shew forth Christ’s death, to declare and publish it 
It is not barely in remembrance of Christ, of what he hath done and suffered, 
that this ordinance was instituted, but to commemorate, to celebrate, his glo- 
rious condescension and grace in our redemption. We declare his death to be 
our life, the spring of all our comforts and hopes. And we glory in such a 
declaration ; we shew forth his death, and spread it befure God as our accepted 
sacrifice and ransom. We set it in view of our own faith, for our comfort and 


uickening; and we own before the world, by this very service, that we are 
t ora ibhes of Christ, who trust in him alone for salvation and acceptance 
with God. 

It is moreover hinted here concerning this ordinance, 1st. That it should be 
frequent; “ As often as ye eat this bread,” &c. Our bodily meals return often. 
We cannot maintain life and health without this; and it is fit this spiritual diet 
should be taken often too. The ancient churches celebrated this ordinance 
every Lord’s day, if not. every day when they assembled for worship. 2nd. That 
it must be perpetual. It is to be celebrated till the Lord shall come; till he 
shall come the second time, without sin, for the salvation of them that believe, 
and to judge the world. This is our warrant for keeping this feast. It was 
our Lord’s will that we should thus celebrate the memorials of his death and 
passion, till he come “in his own glory, and his Father’s glory, with his ho 
angels,’ and put an end to the present state of things, and his own mediatori 
administration, by passing the final sentence. Note, The Lord’s supper is not 
a Salat Ob a standing and perpetual ordinance. : ' 

Thirdly. He lays before the Corinthians the danger of receiving unworthily, 
of prostituting this institution as they did, and using it to the purposes of feasting 
and faction; with intentions opposite to its design, or a temper of mind alto- 
gether unsuitable to it; or keeping up the covenant with sin and death, whilst 
they are there professedly renewing and confirming their covenant with God. 
1. It is great guilt which such contract. “They shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord,” ver. 27; of violating this sacred institution ; of despising his 
body and blood. They act as if they “counted the blood of the covenant, 
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xi. 27. “Irreverent or contemptuous conduct towards the symbol 
is in fact a desecration of the object symbolised” (Kling). 

xi. 29. “ Damnation :” rather, “ judgment.’ “Not discerning :” 
rather, “not duly judging,” “not distinguishing or appreciating.” 
Omit “unworthily,” and render, ‘He that eateth and drinketh, 
eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning (i.e., if he 
does not discern) the Lord’s body.” _, 

xii. 1. An occasion of disorder had been found amongst the 
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Corinthians in the exercise of spiritual gifts. “As every one thought 


of his own, and no one of his neighbour’s those gifts were 
most highly coveted which were Inge abtontstire Et me 
xii. 2. “ Carried away :” “led about,” “blindly transported hither 
and thither.” ‘Dumb idols:” in contrast to the living God, who 
speaks by his Spirit. a 
xii. 3. The operations of the Spirit were not confined to or prin- 
cipally manifested in supernatural gifts; his chief work was in the 
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wherewith they are sanctified, an unholy thing,” Heb. x. 29. They profane the 
-bstitution, and in a manner crucify their Saviour over again. Instead of being 
cleansed by his blood, they are guilty of his blood. 2. It is a great hazard they 
tun. They eat and drink anditient to themselves, ver. 29. They provoke 
God, and are likely to bring down punishment on themselves. No doubt but 
they incur great guilt, and so render themselves liable to damnation, to spiritual 
judgments, and eternal misery. Every sin is in its own nature damning; and 
therefore so heinous a sin as profaning such a holy ordinance to be sure is so, 
And it is profaned in the grossest sense by such irreverence and rudeness as the 
Corinthians were guilty of. But fearful believers should not be discouraged 
from attending at this holy ordinance by the sound of these words, as if they 
bound upon themselves the sentence of damnation by coming to the table of the 
Lord unprepared. This sin, as well as all others, leaves room for forgiveness 
upon repentance, And the Holy Spirit never indited this passage of Scripture 
to deter serious Christians from their duty, though the devil has often made 
this advantage of it, and robbed good Christians of their choicest comforts. 
The Corinthians came to the Lord’s table as to a common feast, “not discern- 
ing the Lord’s body ;” that is, not making a difference or distinction between 
that and common food, but setting both on a level. Nay, they used much more 
indecency at this sacred feast than they would have done at acivil one, This 
was very sinful in them, and very displeasing to God, and brought down his 
judgments on them. ‘“ For this cause many are weak and sickly among you, 
and many sleep.” Some were punished with sickness, and some with death. 
Note, Careless and irreverent receiving the Lord’s supper may bring temporal 
punishments. Yet the connexion seems to imply, that even those who were 
thus punished were in a state of favour with God, at least many of them. 
“They were chastened of the Lord, that they should not be condemned with the 
world,” ver. 32. Now Divine chastening is a sign of Divine love. ‘* Whom the 
Lord foveth he chasteneth,” Heb. xii. 6, especially with so merciful a purpose, 
of preventing their final condemnation. In the midst of judgment God remem- 
bers mercy. He many times punishes those whom he tenderly loves. It is 
kindness to use the rod to prevent the child’s ruin. He will visit such iniquity 
as this under consideration with stripes, and yet make those stripes the evidence 
of his lovingkindness. They were in the favour of God who yet so highly 
offended him in this instance, and brought down judgments on themselves: at 
least many of them were; for they were punished by him out of fatherly good- 
will; punished now, that they might not perish for ever. Note, It is better to 
bear trouble in this world than be miserable to eternity ; and God punishes his 
people now to prevent their eternal woe. 

Fourthly. He points out the duty of those who would come to the Lord’s 
table. 1. in general. “Let a man examine himself,” ver. 28; try, and approve 
himself. Let him consider the sacred intention of this holy ordinance, its nature 
and use, [as well as his knowledge of all gospel truth, and let him use much 
prayer,] and compare his own views in attending on it, and his disposition of 
mind for it; and when he has apEroyed himself to his own conscience in the 
sight of God, then let him attend. Such self-examination is necessary to a 
right attendance at his holy ordinance. Note, Those who through weak- 
ness of understanding cannot try themselves are by no means fit to eat of 
this bread and drink of this cup; nor those who, upon a fair trial, have just 
ground to charge themselves with impenitency, unbelief, and alienation from 
the life of God. They should have the wedding garment on who would be 
welcome at this marriage feast,—grace in habit, and grace in exercise. 2. The 
duty of those who were yet unpunished for their profanation of this ordinance. 
“If we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged,” ver. 31. If we 
would thoroughly search and explore ourselves, and condemn and correct what 
we find amiss, we should prevent Divine judgments. Note, ‘I'o be exact and 
severe on ourselves and our own conduct, is the properest way in the world 
not to fall under the just severity of our heavenly Father. We must not judge 
others, lest we be judged, Mat. vii. 1; but we must judge ourselves, to prevent 
our Betas judged and condemned by God. We may be critical as to ourselves, 
but should be very candid in judging of others. 

Fifthly. He closes all with a caution agaiust the irregularities of which they 
were guilty, ver. 33, 34, charging them to avoid all indecency at the Lord’s 
tuble. They were to eat for hunger and pleasure only at home, and not change 
the holy supper to a common feast, and much less eat up the provisions before 
those who could bring none did partake of them, lest they came together for 
condemnation, Note, Our holy duties, through our own abuse, may prove 
matter of condemnation. Christians may keep sabbaths, hear sermons, attend 
at sacraments, and only aggravate guilt, and bring on a heavier doom. A sad 
but serious truth! Oh, let all look to it, that they do not come together at any 
time to God’s worship, and all the while provoke him, and bring down ven- 
geance on themselves. Holy things are to be used in a holy manner, or else 
they are profaned. What else was amiss in this matter he tells them he would 
rectify when he came to them. rn 


CHAPTER XII. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Considers the case of spiritual gifts, which were very 
pientifully poured out on the Corinthian church. He considers their original, that they 
are from God; their variety and use, that they were all intended for one and the same 
general end, the advancement of Christianity, and the church’s edification, ver, 1—11. 
Il. He illustrates this by an allusion to a human body, in which all the members have 
a mutual relation and subserviency, and each its proper place and use, ver. 12—26. 
ILI. He tells us, that the church is the body of Christ, and the members are variously 
gifted for the benefit of the whole body, and each particular member, ver. 27—30. And 
then, IV. Closes with an exhortation to seek somewhat more beneficial than those 
gifts, ver. 31. 

OW concerning - spiritual 
gifts, brethren, I would not 
have you ignorant. 2 Ye 
know that ye were Gentiles, 
: carried away unto these 

f3)3¢ dumb idols, even as ye were 

Wo) led. 3&3 Wherefore I give 

: IK you to understand, that no 

) man speaking by the Spirit 
of God ealleth Jesus ac- 
eurse'l: and ¢hat no man can say that Jesus is the 
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Lord, but by the Hoty Ghost. 4 Now there are 
‘diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 5 And 
there are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord. 6 And there are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God which worketh all in all. 7 
But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 
man to profit withal. 8 For to one is given by the 
Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word of 
knowledge by the same Spirit; 9 To another faith 
by the same Spirit; to another the gifts of healing 
by the same Spirit; 10 'l'o another the working of 
miracles ; to another prophecy; to another discern- 
ing of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues ; 
to another the interpretation of tongues: 11 But 
all these worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, 
dividing to every inan severally as he will. 


The apostle comes now to treat of spiritual gifts which abounded in the 
church at Corinth, but were greatly abused. What these gifts were is at large 
told us in the body of the chapter: extraordinary offices and powers bestowed 
on ministers and Christians in the first ages, for conviction of unbelievers, and 
propagation of the Gospel. Gifts and grace, xapioputa and xapes, greatly differ. 
Both indeed were freely given of God; but where grace is given it is for the 
salvation of those who have it. Gifts are bestowed four the advantage and sal- 
vation of others; and there may be great gifts where there is not a dram of 

race, but persons possessed of them are utterly out of the Divine favour. 
They are great instances of Divine benignity to men, but do not by themselves 
prove those who have them the objects of Divine complacency. This church 
was rich in gifts, but there were many things scatdalously out of order in it. 
Now concerning these spiritual gifts, that is, the extraordinary powers they had 
received from the Spirit, the apostle, 

First. Tells them he would not have them ignorant neither of their original 
or use. They came from God and were to be used for him: and it would lead 
them far astray if they were ignorant of one or the other of these. Note, Right 
information is of great use as to all religious practice. It is wretched work 
gifted men make who either do not know or not advert to the nature and right 
use of the gifts with which they are endowed. 

Secondly. He puts them in mind of the sad state out of which they had been 
recovered. “ Ye were Gentiles, carried away to dumb idols, even as ye were 
led,” ver. 2; and whilst they were so could have no pretensions to be spiritual 
men or have spiritual gifts. Whilst they were under the conduct of the spirit 
of Gentilism they could not be influenced by the Spirit of Christ. If they well 
understood their former condition they could not but know that all true 
spiritual gifts were from God. Now concerning this, observe, 

1. Their former character. hey were Gentiles; not God’s peculiar people, 
but of the nations whom he had in a manner abandoned. ‘The Jews were be- 
fore his chosen people, distinguished from the rest of the world by his favour. 
To them the knowledge and worship of the true God were in a manner con- 
fined. The rest of the world “were strangers to the covenant of promise 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and” in a inanner “ without God, 
Eph. ii. 12. Such Gentiles were the body of the Corinthians before their con- 
version to Christianity. What a change was here! Christian Corinthians were 
once Gentiles. Note, It is of great use to the Christian, and a proper con- 
sideration to stir him up both to duty and thankfulness, to think what once 
he was: Ye were Gentiles. d . 

2. The conduct they were under. “Carried away to these dumb idols, even 
as they were led.” ‘They were hurried upon the grossest idolatry, the worship 
even of stocks and stones, through the force of a vain imagination, and the fraud 
of their priests practising on their ignorance. For, whatever were the senti- 
ments of their philosophers, this was the practice of the herd. The body of 
the people nate. their homage and worship to dumb idols, “ that had ears but 
could not ear, and mouths but could not speak,” Ps. exv. 5, 6. _ Miserable 
abjectness of mind! And those that despised these gross conceptions of the 
vulgar, yet countenanced them by their practice. Oh dismal state of Gentilism! 
Could the Spirit of God be among such stupid idolaters, or they be influenced 
by it! How did the prince of this world triumph in the blindness of mankind! 
How thick a mist had he cast over their minds! 

Thirdly. He shews them how they might discern those'gifts that were from 
the Spirit of God, true, spiritual gifts. “No man, speaking by the Spirit, calls 
Jesus accursed.” [Perhaps the very form of execration used by the Jews. and 
which persecutors required apostates to employ, in blaspheming Christ.] Thus 
did both Jews and Gentiles. -They blasphemed him as an impostor, and 
execrated his name, and deemed it abominable. And yet many Jews that were 
exorcists and magicians went about pretending to work wonders by the Spirit 
of God, (see Lightfoot, Hor@ in loc.) and many among tle Gentiles pre- 
tended to inspiration, Now the apostle tells them, none could act under the 
influence, or by the power of the Spirit of God, that disowned and blasphemed 
Christ; for the Spirit of God bore uncontrollable witness to Christ by pro- 
phecy, miracles, his resurrection from the dead, the success of his doctrine 
among men, and its effect upon them, and could never so far contradict itself 
as to declare him accursed. And, on the other hand, “no man could say Jesus 
was the Lord,” (that is, live by his faith, and work miracles to prove it,) “ but” 
it must be “ by the Holy Ghost.” To own this truth before men, and maintain 
it to the death, and live under the influence of it, could not be done without 
the sanctification of the Holy Ghost. No man can eall Christ Lord, with 
a believing subjection to him and dependence upon him, unless that faith be 
wrought by the Holy Ghost. No man ean confess this truth in the day of trial 
but by the Holy Ghost animating and encouraging him. Note, We have as 
necessary a dependence on the Spirit’s operation and influence for our sanctifi- 
cation and perseverance as on the mediation of Christ for our reconciliation 
and acceptance with God; and no man could confirm this truth with a miracle 
but by the Holy Ghost. No evil spirit would lend assistance, if it were in his 
power, to spread a doctrine and religion so ruinous to the devil’s kingdom. The 
substance of what the apostle asserts and argues here is, that, whatever pre- 
tences there were to ispiration or miracles amoug those who were enemies 


heart of the believer. Under his influence none could reject Jesus | 


(literally, “anathema Jesus”), nor could any man without his help 
say (i.e., from his heart believe and confess) that Jesus is the Lord. 
xii. 5. “ Administrations:” functions, or services. 
xii. 8. “ Word :” literally, ‘‘discourse,” or capacity for discours- 
ing; “the ‘wisdom’ denoting the direct intuition into Divine 
‘mysteries, and the ‘knowledge’ the apprehension gained by reflec- 


‘tion” (Kling). 


xii, 12. As there wags one spirit, so was there one body—the 
mystical body of Christ, composed of all those who were so variously 
gifted, their variety being necessary to the completion of the body. 
“So also is Christ:” including the Church. “In the view of the 
apostle, Christ is the archetype of a new and glorified humanity, ag 
it is developed in the Church. Hence the development of the Chris- 
tian Church is nothing less than the progressive development of the 
image of Christ” (Neander). 
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to Christianity. they could not be from the Spirit of God; but no man could 
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believe this with bis heart, or prove with a miracle that Jesus was Christ, but 
by the Holy Ghost. So that the extraordinary operations and powers amongst | 
them did all proceed from the Spirit of God. He adds, Le 
Fourthly. ‘These spiritual gifts, though, proceeding from the same Spirit, are 
et divers. They have one author and original. but are themselves of various 
Linda: A free cause may produce variety of effects; and the same giver may 


b various gitts; ver. 4, “There are diversity of gifts,” such as revelations, 
ea fy saphhens interpretations of tongues, “ but the same Spirit.” 1. There 
are differences of administrations, or different offices, and officers to discharge 
them, different ordinances and institutions, (see ver. 28—30,) “but the same 
Lord,” who appointed all; ver. 6, There are diversity of operations,” or 
miraculous powers, called évepynypata duvapewy, h y 3k 
is the same God which worketh all in all. ‘There are various gifts, administra- 
tions, and operations, but all proceed from one God, one Lord, one Spirit; that 
is, from Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the spring and origin of all spiritual 
blessings and bequests. Allissue from the same fountain ; all have the same 
Author. However different they may be in themselves, in this they agree, all 
are from God. 2. Several of the kinds are here specified, ver. 8—10. Several 
persons had their several gifts, some one, some another, all from and by the 
same Spirit. “To one was given the word of wisdom;” that is, say some, 
a knowledge of the mysteries of the Gospel, and ability to explain them; an 
exact understanding of the design, nature, and doctrines of the Christian 
religion: say others, an uttering grave sentences, like Solomon’s proverbs. 
Some confine this word of wisdom to the revelations made to and by the 
apostles. “To another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit ;” that is, 
say some, the knowledge of mysteries, ch. ii. 13, wrapt up in the prophecies, 
types, and histories of the Old Testament: say others, a skill and readiness 
to give advice and counsel in perplexed cases. * To another faith by the same 
Spirit;” that is, the faith of miracles, or a faith in the Divine power and 
romise, whereby they were enabled to work miracles. Or, an extraordinary 
impulse from above, whereby they were enabled to trust God in any emer- 
gency, and go on in the way of their duty, and own and profess the truths of 
Christ, whatever were the difficulty or danger. To another the gifts of 
healing by the same Spirit,” namely, the sick, either by laying on hands, or 
anointing with oil, or with a bare word. “ To another the working of miracles; 
the efficacies of powers, évepyyjuata duvtuewv; such as raising the dead, restoring 
the blind to sight, giving speech to the dumb, and hearing to the deaf, and the 
use of limbs to the lame. “To another prophecy ;” that is, ability to foretell 


future events, which is the more usual sense of prophecy; or to explain Scrip- | 


ture by apeculiar gift of the Spirit: see ch. xiv. 24. “ To another the discern- 
ing of spirits;” power to distinguish between true and false prophets, or to 
discern the real and internal qualifications of any person for an office, or to 
discover the inward workings of the mind by the Holy Ghost, as Peter did 
those of Ananias, Acts v..3. To another divers kinds of tongues ;” or ability 
to speak languages by inspiration. “ To another the interpretation of tongues; 
or ability to render foreign languages readily and properly into their own, 
With such variety of spiritual gifts were the first ministers and churches 
blessed. 

Fifthly. The end for which these gifts were bestowed. “The manifestation 
of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal,” ver. 7. The Spirit was 
manifested by the exercise of these gifts. His influence and interest appeared 
in them. But they were not distributed for the mere honour or advantage of 


those that had them, but for the benefit of the church, to edify the body, and | 


spread and advance the Gospel. Note, Whatever gifts God confers on any 
man, he confers them that he may do good with them, whether they be common 
or spiritual. The outward gifts of his bounty are to be improved for his glory, 
and employed in doing good to others. Noman has them merely for himself. 
They area trust put into his hands to profit withal; and the more he profits 
others with them the more abundantly will they turn to his account in the end, 
Phil. iv. 17. And spiritual gifts are bestowed that men may with them profit 
the church and promote Christianity. They are not given for show, but for 
service; not for pomp and ostentation, but for edification; not to magnify those 
that have them, but to edify others. 

Sixthly. The measure and proportion in which they are given. “ All these 
worketh one and the same Spirit, dividing to every man as he will.” It is 
according to the sovereign pleasure of the donor. What more free than gift? 
And shall not the Spirit of God do what he will with his own? May he not 
give to what persons he pleases, and in what proportion he pleases? and one 
gift to one man, and another to another; to one more, and another fewer, as he 
thinks fit? Is he not the best judge how his own purposes shall be served, and 
his own donatives bestowed? It is not as men will, nor as they may think fit, 
but as the Spirit pleases. Note, The Holy Ghost is a Divine person. He works 
Divine effects, and he divides Divine gifts as he will. by his own power, and 
according to his own pleasure without dependence or control. But, though 
he distributes these gifts free and uncontrolled, they are intended by him, not 
for private honour and advantage, but for public benefit, for the edification 
of the body, the church. 


12 For as the body is one, and hath many mem- 


bers, and all the members of that one body, being 


13 For by, 


many, are one body: so also zs Christ. 
one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whe- 
ther we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
free ; and have been all made to drink into one Spi- 
rit. 14 For the body is not one member, but many. 
15 If the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, 
I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the 
body? 16 And if the ear shall say, Because I am 
not the eye, I am not of the body; is it therefore 
not of the body? 17 If the whole body were an 
eye, where were the hearing? If the whole were 
hearing, where were the smelling? 18 But now 
hath God set the members every one of them in the 


xii, 14-21. Those dissatisfied with their gifts should not con- 
sider themselves as excluded from the body, but as forming a neces- 
Bary part. 

xi 22—26. Those highly gifted should not fancy that they could 
do without those less gifted ; the weaker as wellas the stronger mem- 
bers were necessary. 

xii. 27. “ Members in particular:” é.¢., severally, individually, 
each in his assigned place, 
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ver. 10, as here évepyjuata; but it | 
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body, as it hath pleased him. 19 And if they were 


all one member, where were the body? 20 But 
now are they many members, yet but one body. 21 
And the eye cannot say unto the hand, [ have no 

gain the head to the feet, [ have 
22 Nay, much more those mem- 
bers of the body, which seem to be more feeble, are 
23 And those members of the body, 
which we think to be less honourable, upon these 
we bestow more abundant honour; and onr un- 
comely parts have more abundant comeliness. 24 
For our comely parts have no need: but God hath 
tempered the body together, having given more 
abundant honour to that part which lacked: 25 
That there should be no schism in the body; but 
that the members should have the same care one 
for another. 26 And whether one meiber suffer, 
all the members suffer with it; or one member be 


honoured, all the members rejoice witli it. 


The apostle here makes out the truth of what was above asserted, and puts 
the gifted men among the Corinthians in mind of their duty, by comparing the 
church of Christ to a human body. 

First. By telling us one body may have many members, and that the many 
members of the same body make but one a k ver, 12; and that the bod 
is not one member only, but many; “so also is Christ ;” that is, Christ mystica! 
as divines commonly speak. Christ and his church make one body, as head an 
members; this body is made up of many parts, or members, yet but one body. 
For all the members are baptized into the same body, and made to drink of the 
same Spirit, ver. 13. Jews and Gentiles, bond and free, are upon a level in this, 
—all are baptized into the same body, and communicate in the same Spirit. 
Christians become members of this body by baptism. They are baptized into 
one body. The outward rite is of Divine institution, significant of the new birth, 
called therefore “the washing of regeneration,” Tit. iii. 5. But it is by the 
Spirit, OY the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” that we are made members of 
Christ’s body. It is the Spirit’s operation, signified by the outward administra- 
tion, that makes us members. [Not the outward administration, as many falsely 
maintain. Perhaps there may be no reference to any baptism but that of the 
Holy Spirit.] And 4! communion at the other ordinance are we sustained ; but 
then it is not merely by drinking the wine, but by drinking into one Spirit. The 
outward administration is a means appointed of God for our participation in this 
great benefit. But it is baptism by the Spirit, it is internal renovation, and 
drinking into one Spirit, partaking of his sanctifying influences from time to 
time, that makes us true members of Christ’s body, and maintains our union 
with him. Being animated by one Spirit makes Christians one body. Note, 
All who have the Spirit of Christ, without difference, are the members of Christ, 
whether Jew or Gentile, bond or free, and none but such; and all the members 
of Christ make up one body ; the members many, but the body one. ‘hey are 
one body because they have one principle of life. All are quickened and 
animated by the same Spirit. c : 

Secondly. Each member has its particular form, place, and use. 1. The 
meanest member makes a part of the body. The foot and ear are less useful, 
perhaps, than the hand and eye; but because one is not a hand, and the other 
an eye, shall they say therefore they do not belong to the body? ver. 15, 16. So 
every member of the body mystical cannot have the same place and office; but 
what then? shall it hereupon disown relation to the body? Because it is not 
fixed in the same station, or favoured with the same gifts as others, shall it say, 
I do not gate! to Christ? No, the meanest member of his body is as mue 
a member as the noblest, and as truly regarded by him. All his members 
are dear to him, 2. There must be a distinction of members in the body. 
“Were the whole body eye, where were the hearing? were the whole ear, 
where were the smelling?” ver. 17. “If all were one member, where were 
the body?” ver. 19. ‘They are many members,” and for that reason must 
have distinction among thous “and yet are but one body,” ver. 20. One mem- 
ber of a body is not a body; this is made up of many, and among these many 
there must be a distinction, difference of situation, shape, use, &e. So it is 
in the body of Christ. Its members must have different uses, and therefore 
have ditferent powers, and be in different places, some having one gift, and 
others a different one Variety in the members of the body contributes to the 
beauty of it. What a monster woulda body be that were all ear, or eye, or arm? 
So it is for the beauty and good appearance of the church that there should be 
diversity of gifts and offices in it. 3. he disposal of members to a natural body, 
and their situation, is as God pleases. “ But now hath God set the members 
every one of them in the body as it hath pleased him,” ver. 18. We may plainiy 
perceive the Divine wisdom in the distribution of the members ; but it was made 
according to the counsel of his will, he ered pe and distriouted them as he 
pleased. So it is also in the members of Christ’s body. They are chosen out 
to such stations, and endued with such gifts as God pleases. He who is 
Sovereign Lord of all disposes his favours aud gifts as he will. And who should 
gainsay his pleasure? What foundation is here for repining in ourselves, or 
envying others? We should be doing the duties of our own place, and not 
murmuring in ourselves, or quarrelling with others, that we are not in theirs. 
4. All the members of the body are in some respect useful and necessary to each 
other. ‘ The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee; nor the head 
to the feet, Ll have no need of yous nay, those members of the body which seem 
to be more feeble,” namely, the bowels, &c., “are necessary,” ver. 21, 22. God 
has so fitted and tempered them together that they are a necessary to one 
another, and to the whole body. There is no part redundant and unnecessary. 
Every member serves some good purpose or other. It is useful to its fellow- 
members, and necessary to the good state of the whole body. Nor is there a 
member of the body of Christ but may and ought to be useful to his fellow- 
members, and at some times, and in some cases, is needful to them. None should 


xii. 31. “ Emulously desire the greatest gifte:” if men are not to 
be discontent with their gifts, neither are they to neglect cultivating 
or acquiring greater ones, if it lays in their power to do so. And yet, 
besides exhorting them to seek the greatest gifts, he intends to show 
them a very excellent way to obtain these—through love. __ 

xiii, 1, “On each side this chapter the tumult of argument and 
remonstrance still rages, but within it all is calm. The sentences 


move *n almost rhythmical melody, the imagery unfolds itself in 
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desp.se and envy another, seeing God has made the distinction between them 
as he pleased, yet so as to keep them all in some degree of mutual dependence, 
and make them valuable to each other, and concerned for each other, because 
of their mutual usefulness. ‘Those who excel in any one gift cannot say they have 
no need of them who in that gift are their inferiors, whilst, perhaps in other gifts 
they exceed them. Nay, the lowest members all have their use, and the highest 
cannot do well without them. “The eye hath need of the hand, and the head of 
the feet.” 5. Such is the man’s concern for his whole body, “ that on the less 
honourable members more abundant honour is betowed, and our uncomely 
parts have more abundant comeliness.” Those parts which are not fit, like the 
rest, to be exposed to view, that are either deformed, or shameful, we most 
carefully clothe and cover; whereas the comely parts have no such need. ‘The 
wisdom of Providence hath so contrived and tempered things that the more 
abundant regard and honour should be paid to that which most wanted it, 
ver. 24. So should the members of Christ’s body carry it towards their fellow- 
members. Instead of despising them, or reproaching them for their infirmities, 
they should endeavour to cover and conceal them, and put the best face upon 
them that they can. 6. Divine wisdom has contrived Pit he eee things in this 
manner that the members of the body should not be schismaties, divided from 
each other, and acting upon separate interests, but well affected to each other; 
tenderly concerned for each other, having a fellow-feeling of each other’s griefs, 
and a communion in each other’s pleasures and joys, ver. 25, 26. God has tem- 
pered the members of the body natural in the manner mentioned, that “there 
might be no schism in the body,” ver. 25, no rupture or disunion among the 
members, nor so much as the least mutual disregard. This should be avoided 
also in the spiritual body of Christ. There should be no schism in this body; 
but the members should be closely united by the strongest bonds of love. i 
decays of this affection are the seeds of schism. Where Christians grow cold 
towards each other they will be careless and unconcerned for each other. And 
this mutual disregard is a schism begun. The members of the natural body are 
made to have a care and concern for each other, to prevent a schism in it. So 
should it be in Christ’s body; the members should sympathize with each other. 
As in the natural body the pain of the one part affects the whole, the ease and 

leasure of one part affects the whole, so should Christians reckon themselves 
Renoywed in the honours of their fellow-Christians, and should suffer in their 
sufferings. Note, Christian sympathy is a great branch of Christian duty. We 
should be so far from slighting our brethren’s sufferings, that we should suffer 
with them; so far from envying their honours, that we should rejoice in them, 
and reckon ourselves honoured by them. 


27 Now ye are the body of Christ, and members 
in particular. 28 And God hath set some in the 
church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues. 29 Are 
all apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers? are 
all workers of miracles? 30 Have all the gifts of 
healing? do all speak with tongues? do all iuter- 
pret? 31 But covet earnestly the best gifts: and 


vet shew I unto you a more excellent way. 


First. Here the apostle sums up the argument, and applies this similitude to 
the church of Christ. Concerning which, observe, 1. The relation wherein 
Christians stand to Christ and one another. The church, or whole collective 
body of Christians in all ages, is his body. Every Christian is a member of this 
body, and every other Christian stands related to him as a fellow-member; 
ver. 27, “ Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular,” or parti- 
cular members. Each is a member of the body, not the whole body; each 
stands related to the body as a part of it, and all have a common relation to 
one another, dependence upon one another, and should have a mutual care and 
concern, Thus are the members of the natural body, thus should the members 
of the mystical body, be disposed. Note, That mutual indifference, and much 
more contempt, and hatred, and envy, and strife, are very unnatural in Chris- 
tians. It is like the members of the same body being destitute of all concern 
for one another, or quarrelling with each other. This is the apostle’s scope in 
this argument. He endeavours in it to suppress the proud, and vaunting, and 
contentious spirit that had prevailed among the Corinthians, by reason of their 
spiritual gifts. 2. The variety of offices instituted by Christ, and gifts or 
favours dispensed by him; ver. 28, “God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles,” the chief ministers intrusted with all the goer necessary to found 
a church, and make an entire revelation of God’s will. “Secondarily prophets,” 
or persons enabled by inspiration to prophesy, or interpret Scripture, or write 
by inspiration, as the evangelists did. “ Thirdly teachers,” those “ who labour 
in the word and doctrine,” whether with pastoral charge or without it. “ After 
that miracles,” or miracle workers. “ Then gifts of healing,” or those who had 
power to heal diseases. “Helps,” or such as had compassion on the sick and 
weak, and ministered to them. ‘“ Governments,” or such as had the disposal of 
the charitable contributions of the church, and dealt them out to the poor. 
“ Diversities of tongues,” or such as could speak divers languages. Conceruing 
all which, observe, 

Ist. The plenteous variety of these gifts and offices. What a multitude are 
they. A good God was free in his communications to the primitive church. 
He was no niggard of his benefits and favours. No, he provided richly for 
them. They had no want, but a store; all that was necessary, and even more, 
what was convenient for thein too. 2nd. Observe the order of thest offices and 
xifts. They are here Ly Ree in their proper ranks. Those of most value have 
the first place. Apostles, prophets, and teachers, were all intended to instruct 
the people, to inform them well in the things of God, and promote their spi- 
ritual edification. Without them neither evangelical knowledge nor holiness 
could have been promoted. But the rest, however fitted to answer the great 
intentions of Christianity, had no such immediate regard to religion strictly so 
called. Note, God doth, and we should, value things according to their real 
worth; and the use of things is the best criterion of their real worth. Those 
are most valuable that best answer the highest purposes. Such were apostolical 

sowers, compared With theirs, who had only the gift of healing and miracles. 
W hat holds the last and lowest rank in this enumeration is diversity of tongues. 
It is by itself the most useless and insignificant of all these gifts. To heal dis- 
eases, relieve the poor, help the sick, have their use; but how vain a thing is it 
to speak languages, if a man does it merely to amuse, or boast himself? This 
may indeed raise the admiration, but caunot promote the edification, of the 
hearers, nor do them any g And yet it is manifest, from ch. 14, that the 
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Corinthians valued themselves exceedingiy on this gift. Note, How propera 
method it is to beat down pride, to let persons know the true value of what 
they pride themselves in. It is but too common a thing for men to value them- 
selves most on what is least worth; and it is of great use to bring them toa 
sober mind, by letting them know how much they are mistaken. 3rd. The 
several distribution of these gifts, not all to one, nor to every one alike. All 
members and officers had not the same rank in the church, nor the same endow- 
ments; ver. 29, 30, “Are all apostles? are all prophets?” &c. This were to 
make the church a monster, all one as if the body were all ear or a!l eye. Some 
are fit for one office and employment, and some for another; aud tic Spint 
distributes to every one as he will. We must be content with our own rank 
and share if it be race and less than that of others. We must not be con- 
ceited of ourselves, and despise others if we are in higher rank, and have 
greater gifts. Every member ot the body is to preserve its own rank, and do 
its own office; and all are to minister to one another, and promote the good 
of the body in general, without envying, or despising, or neglecting, or ill-using 
any one particular member, How blessed a constitution were the Christian 
church if all the members did their duty ! 

Secondly, He closes this chapter with an advice, as the generality read it, 
and a hint. 1. An advice to covet the best gifts, xupisuaru ta Kpectrova, dona 
potiora, prestantiora, either the most valuable in themselves or the most ser- 
viceable to others; and these are in truth must valuable in themselves, though 
men may be apt tu esteem those most that will raise their fame and esteem 
highest. Those are truly best by which God will be most honoured and his 
church edified. Such gifts should be most earnestly coveted. Note, We should 
desire that most which is best and most worth. Grace is therefore to be pre- 
ferred before gifts, and of gifts those are to be preferred which are of greatest 
use. But some read this passage, not as an advice, but a charge, GiAvore: Ye 
are enviuus at each other’s gifts. The same word is thus translated, ch. xiii. 4, 
‘You quarrel and contend about them,’ ‘This they certainly did; andthis be- 
haviour the apostle here reprehends and labours to rectify. “Only of pride 
cometh contention.” These contests in the church of Corinth sprung from this 
original, It was a quarrel about precedency, (as most quarrels among Chris- 
tians are, with whatever pretences they are gilded over:) and it is no wonder 
that a quarrel for precedency should extinguish charity. When all would 
stand in the first rank no wonder if they jostle, or throw down, or thrust back 
their brethren. Gifts may be valued for their use, but they are made mis- 
chievous when made the fuel of pride and contention. ‘This therefore the 
apostle endeavours to prevent, 2. By giving them the hint of “a more excel- 
lent way,” namely, of charity, of mutual love and good-will. ‘This was the only 
right way to quiet and cement them, and make their gifts turn to the advantage 
and edification of the church. This would render them kind to each other, and 
concerned for each other, and therefore calm their spirits and put an end to 
their little piques and contests, their disputes about precedency. ‘They would 
appear to be in the foremost rank, according to the apostle, who had most of 
true Christian love. Note, True charity is greatly to be preferred to the most 
glorious gifts. To have the heart glow with mutual love is vastly better than 
to glare with the most pompous titles, offices, or powers. 


CHAPTER XIIT. 


In this chapter the apostle goes on to shew more farticularly what that more excellent 
way was of which he had just before been speaking. He, I. Recommends it by shew- 
ing the necessity and importance of it, ver. 1—3. II. By giving a description of its 
properties and fruits, ver. 4—7. IIl. By stewing how much it excels the best of gifts 


and other graces, by its continuance, when they shall be no longer in being or of any 
use, ver, 8—13. 


coe HOUGH I speak with the 


rst tongues of men and of an- 
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zy: ea gels, and have not charity, 
aA I am become as sounding 
= \\\~ brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
\\4) 2 And though 1 have the 


Wid gift of prophecy, and un- 
72 derstand all mysteries, and 
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Z~* all knowledge; and though 

] have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. 3 And though I bestow, all my goods to 

2% © s h ee 

feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me no- 
thing. 

Here the apostle shews what more excellent way he meant, or had in view, in 
the close of the former chapter ; namely; charity, or, as it is commonly elsewhere 
rendered, love, 4yamn. Not what is meant by charity in our common use of the 
word, which most men understand of almsgiving, but love in its fullest and 
most extensive meaning: true love to God [to God as a reconciled God in 
Jesus Christ, which implies saving faith, the work of the Spirit—this exists 
only in converted souls] and man; a benevolent disposition of mind towards 
our fellow-Christians, growing out of sincere and fervent devotion to God, 
This living principle of all duty and obedience is the more excellent way of 
which the apostle speaks; preferable to all gifts. Nay, without this the most 
glorious gifts are nothing ; of no account to us, of no esteem in the sight of God. 
He instances, ’ 

First. In the gift of tongues. “ Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, and a tinkling 
cymbal,” ver. 1. Could a man speak all the languages on earth, and that with 
the greatest propriety, elegance, or fluency, could he talk like an angel, and 
yet be without charity, it would be all empty noise, mere inharmonious and 
useless sound, that would neither profit nor delight. vis not talking freely, 
nor finely, nor learnedly, of the things of God that will save ourselves or profit 


others, if we are destitute of holy love. It is the charitable heart, not the voluble 
tongue, that is acceptable with God. The apostle instances first in this gift 


almost dramatic propriety, the language arranges itself with almost 
rhetorical accuracy. We can imagine how the apostle’s amanuensis 
must have paused to look up in his master’s face at tne sudden 
change of his style of dictation, and seen his countenance lighted up 
as it had been the face of an angel, as the subl’me vision of divine 

rfection passed before him” (Stanley). ‘And of angels:” not to 
* pressed too closely. It is added to make the general statement 
stronger, not as expres,ing anything dediuite concerning the tongues 


or languages of angels. ‘‘ Sounding brass:’’ no particular instrument 
is meant, but brass of any kind struck and making a sound. “The 
man who speaks with never so many tongues, and is at the same 
time devoid of love, becomes but the organ of a foreign impulse, 
without independent worth” (Meyer). “‘Tinkling:” rather, “clang. 
ing.” 
xiii, 2. “All faith:” “all the faith requisite to,” &c. (Matt. 
Xvii. 20, xxi. 21). 


« 
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because herenpon the Corintaians seemed chiefly to value themselves and 
despise their brethren. : 

Secondly. In prophecy, and the understanding of mysteries, and all know- 
ledge. This withont charity is as nothing, ver. 2. Had a man never so clear 
an understanding of the prophecies and types under the old dispensation, never 


so accurate a knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity, nay, and this b 
inspiration from the infallible dictates and illumination of the Spirit of God, 
without charity he would be nothing. All this would stand him in no stead. 
Note, A clear and deep head is of no signification without a benevolent and 
charitable [a renewed] heart. It is not great knowledge that God sets a value 
upon, but true and hearty devotion and Sony ies here understood]. , 
Thirdly. In miraculous faith, the faith of miracles, or the faith by which 
persons were enabled to work miracles. “ Had I all faith,” (the utmost degree 
of this kind of fuith,) ‘that I could remove mountains,” (or say to them, Go 
hence into the midst of the sea, and have my command obeyed, Mar. xi. 23,) 
and had no charity, I am nothing” [of no account.] The most wonder-work- 
ing faith, to which nothing is in a manner impossible, is itself nothing without 
charity. Moving mountains is a great achievement in the account of men, [it is 


merely a proverbial phrase used for overcoming great difficulties;] but one 
drachin of charity is in God’s account of much greater worth than all the faith 
of this sort in the world, They may do many wondrous works in Christ’s name 
whom yet he will disown, and bid depart from him as workers of iniquity 
Mat. vii. 22. Saving faith is ever in conjunction with charity, but the faith of 
miracles may be without it. 

Fourthly. He instances in the outward acts of charity; “ Bestowing his 
xoods to feed the poor,” ver. 3. Should all a man hath be laid out in this manner, 
if he had no charity it would profit nothing. There may be an open and lavish 
hand where there is no liberal and charitable heart. The external act of giving 
alms may proceed from a very ill principle. Vainglorious ostentation, or a 
proud conceit of merit, may put a man to large expense this way who has no 
true love to God or men. Our doing good to others will do none to us, if it be 
not well done, namely, from a principle of devotion and charity, love to God 
and good-will to men. Note, If we leave charity out of religion, the most costly 
services will be of no avail to us. If we give away all we have, whilst we 
withhold the heart from God, it will not profit. 

Fifthly. He instances even in sufferings, and those of the most grievous kind. 
“Tf we give our body to be burnt, without charity it profiteth nothing,” ver. 3. 
Should we sacrifice our lives for the sake of the Gospel, and be burnt to death 
in maintenance of its truth, this will stand us in no stead without charity, 
unless we are animated to these sufferings by a principle of true devotion to 
God, and sincere love to his church and people, and good-will to mankind. 
The outward carriage may be plausible when the invisible principle is very 
bad. Some men have thrown themselves into the fire to procure a name and 
reputation amongst men. It is possible that the very same principle may have 
worked up some to resolution enough to die for their religion who never 
heartily believed and embraced it. But vindicating our religion at the cost of 
our lives will profit nothing if we feel not the power of it; and true charity is 
the very heart and spirit of religion. If we feel none of its sacred heat in our 
hearts it will profit nothing though we be burnt to ashes for the truth, Note, 
The most grievous sufferings, the most costly sacrifices, will not recommend us 
to God if we do not love the brethren: should we give our own bodies to be 
burned it would nut profit us. How strange a way of recommending them- 
selves to God are they got into who hope to do it by burning others, by mur- 
dering and massacring, and tormenting their fellow-Christians, or by any 
injurious usage of them! ‘My soul enter not thou into their secrets.” If 1 
cannot hope to recommend myself to God, by giving my own body to be burnt 
whilst I have no charity, I will never hope to do it by burning or maltreating 
others, in open defiance to all charity. 


4 Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity 


envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puff- | 


ed up, 5 Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not ler own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil; 6 Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; 7 Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 


The apostle gives us in these verses some of the properties and effects of 
charity, both to describe and commend it; that we may know whether we 
have this grace, and that if we have not we may fall in love with what is so 
exceeding amiable, and rest not till we have obtained it. It is an excellent 
grace, and has a world of good properties belunging to it. As, 

First. It is long-suffering; puxpobuuer, It can endure evil, and injury, and 
provocation, without being filled with resentment, indignation, or revenge. It 
makes the mind firm, gives it power over the angry passions, and furnishes it 
with a persevering patience, that shall rather wish and wait for the reforma- 
tion of a brother than fly out in resentment of his carriage. It will put up 
with many slights and neglects from the person it loves, and wait long to see 
the kindly effects of such patience on him, 

Secondly, It is kind; xenstéverac, It is benign, bountiful. It is courteous and 
obliging. ‘The law of kindness is in her lips.” Her heart is large and her 
hand open. She is apt to shew favour and to do good. She seeks to be useful, 
and not only seizes on opportunities of doing good, but searches for them. This 
is her general character. She is patient under injuries, and apt and inclined to 
do all good offices in her power. And under these two generals all the parti- 
culars of the character may be reduced. 

Thirdly. Charity suppresses envy. “It envieth not.” It is not grieved at 
the good of others. Neither at their gifts, nor good qualities, nor honours, nor 
estates. If we love our neighbour we shall be so far from envying his welfare, 
or being displeased with it, that we shall share in it, and rejoice at it. His bliss 
and satisfaction will be an addition to ours, instead of impairing or lessening it. 
This is the proper effect of kindness and benevolence. Envy is the effect of 
ill-will. The prosperity of those to whom we wish well can never grieve us; 
and the mind which is bent on doing good to all can never wish ill to any. 

Fourthly. Charity subdues pride and vainglory. “It vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up ;” is not bloated with self-conceit, does not swell upon its acqui- 
sitions, not arrogate to itself that honour or power, or respect, which doth 
not belong to it. Itis not insolent, apt to despise others, or trample on them, 
or treat them with contempt and scorn. They that are animated with a prin- 
ciple of true brotherly love will “in honour prefer one another,” Rom. xii. 10. 
They will “do nothing out of” a spirit of contention, or “ vainglory, but in low- 
liness of mind will esteem others better than themselves,” Pail. ii. 3. ‘True love 
will give us an esteem of our brethren, raise our value for them; and this will 


xiii. 4, “Suffereth long:” negative, withholding anger. “Is 
kind:” positive side, exercising kindness. ‘ Vaunteth not itself :” 
does not make a display. ‘ Puffed up :” applicable to the Corinthians 
(chap. iv. 6, viii, 1). 

xiii. 5. “ Thinketh no evil:” “imputeth not the evil”’ So far 
from devising evil, love takes a charitable view of others’ faults. 

xiii. 6. “ Rejoiceth in the truth:” rather, “rejoiceth with the 
truth ;” takes delight in the triumphs of truth. 
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limit our esteem of ourselves, and prevent the tumours of self-conceit and 
arrogance. ‘These ill qualities can never grow out of tender affecuion for the 
brethren, or a diffusive benevolence. The word rendered in our translation; 
vaunteth itself, bears other significations, nor is the proper meaning, as I ean 
find, settled, but in every sense and meaning true charity stands in opposition 
to it. The Syriac renders it, non tumultuatur,—‘ does not raise tumults and 
disturbances.’ Charity calms the angry passions instead of raising them, 
Others render it, non perperam et perverse agit,— it does not act insidiously 
with any,’ seek to ensnare them, nor teaze them with needless importunities 
and addresses. It is not froward, nor stubborn, nor untractable, nor apt to be 
cross and contradictory. Some understand it of dissembling and flattery, 
when a fair face is put on, and fine words said without any regard to truth or 
intention of good. Charity abh rs such falsehood and flattery. Nothing ig 
pide er more pernicious,,nor ap to cross the purposes of true love and 
good-will. 

Fifthly. Charity is careful not to pass the bounds of decency; odx aoxypovet, 
“Tt behaveth not unseemly.” It acts nothing indecorous, nothing that in the 
common account of men is [justly] base or vile. It does nothing out of place or 
time, but carries it towards all men as becomes their rank and ours; with 
reverence and respect to superiors, with kindness and condescension to infe- 
riors, with courtesy and good-will towards all men. It is not for breaking 
order, confounding ranks, bringing all men on a level; but for keeping up the 
distinction God has made between men, and acting decently in its own station, 
and minding its own business, without taking upon it to mend, or censure, 
[except on Christian principle,] or despise the conduct of others. Charity 
woul do nothing that misbecomes it. 

Sixthly. Charity isan utter enemy to selfishness. “Seeketh not her own.” Doth 
not inordinately desire, or seek its own praise, or honour, or profit, or pleasure, 
Indeed, self-love in some degree is natural to all men, enters into their very 
constitution; and a reasonable love of self is, by our Saviour, made the mea- 
sure of our love to others, that charity which is here described: “ ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” The apostle doth not mean that charity destroys 
all regard to self. He does not mean that the charitable man should never 
challenge what is his own, but utterly neglect himself and all his interests. 
Charity must then root up that principle which is wrought into our very 
nature. But charity never seeks its own to the hurt of others, or with the 
neglect of others. It many times neglects its own for the sake of others, prefers 
their welfare, and satisfaction, and advantage, to its own. And it ever prefers 
the weal of the public, of the community, whether civil or ecclesiastical, to its 
private advantage. It would not advance, or aggrandize, or enrich, or gratify 
itself at the cost and damage of the public. 

Seventhly. It tempers and restrains the passions. Ov rapoftvera:, is not exas- 
perated. It corrects a sharpness of temper, sweetens and softens the mind, so 
that it doth not suddenly conceive, nor long continue, a vehement passion. 
Where the fire of love is kept in, the flames of wrath will not easily kindle, nor 
long keep burning. Charity will never be angry without a cause, and will 
endeavour to confine the passion within proper limits, that it do not exceed the 
measure that is just, either in degree or duration, Anger cannot rest in the 
bosom where love reigns. It is hard to be angry with those we luve, but very 
easy to drop our resentments, and be reconciled. , 

Eighthly. Charity ‘thinks no evil;” it cherishes no malice, nor gives way 
to revenge,—so some understand it. It is not soon nor long angry, but it is 
never mischievous nor inclined to revenge. It does not suspect evil of others, 
ob Aoyitera 76 Kakov, it doth not reason out evil, charge guilt upon them by infer- 
ence and innuendo, when nothing of this sort appears open. True love is not 
apt to be jealous and suspicious; it will hide appearing faults, and draw a veil 
over them, instead of hunting and raking out those that lie covered and con- 
cealed. It will never indulge suspicions without proofs, but rather incline to 
darken and disbelieve evidence against the person it affects. It will difficultly 
give in to an ill opinion of another, and do it with regret and reluctance when 
the evidence cannot be resisted; and then to be sure will never be forward toe 
suspect ill, and reason itself into a bad opinion upon mere appearances, or give 
way to suspicion without any. It will not make the worst construction of 


. things, but put the best face that it can on circumstances that have no good 


appearantee, add tig t 
inthly. The matter of its joy and pleasure is here suggested. 1. Negatively. 
“It rejoiceth not in iniquity ;” it takes no pleasure in doing injury or hurt to 
any; it thinketh not evil of any without very clear proof; it wishes ill to none, 
much less will it hurt or wrong any, and least of all make this the matter of its 
delight, rejoice in doing harm and mischief. Nor will it rejcice at the faults 
and failings of others, and triumph over them, either out ot pride or ill-wil 
because it will set off its own excellences, or gratify its spite. The sins o: 
others are rather the grief of a charitable spirit than its sport or delight. They 
will touch it to the quick, and stir all its compassion, but van give it no enter- 
tainment. It is the very height of malice to take pleasure in the misery of a 
fellow-creature. And is not falling into sin the greatest calamity that can 
befall one? How inconsistent is this with Christian charity, to rejoice at such 
fall! 2. Affirmatively. “‘It rejoiceth in the truth,” is glad of the success of the 
Gospel, commonly called the truth, by way of emphasis, in the New Testament; 
and rejoices to see men moulded into an evangelical temper by it, and made 
ood, It takes no pleasure in their sins, but is highly delighted to see them 

o well, to approve themselves men of iChristian!’ probity and integrity. lt 
gives it much satisfaction to see truth and justice prevail amongst men, inno- 
cency eleared, and mutual faith and trust established, and to see piety and true 
religion flourish. . 

Tenthly. “‘It beareth all things, it endureth all things,” ravra oréyar, wavta 
izonéve. Some read the first, ‘covers all things;’ so the original also signifies. 
“ Charity will cover a multitude of sins,” 1 Pet. iv. 8; it will draw a veil over 
them as far as it can in consistence with duty. It is not for blazing aud pub- 
lishing the faults of a brother, till duty manifestly demands it; necessity only 
can extort this from the charitable mind. Though such a man may be free 
{nay, constrained] to tell his brother his faults in private, he is very unwillin 
to expose him by making them pablis. Thus we do by our own faults, an 
thus charity would teach us to do by the faults of others, not publish them 
to their shame and reproach, but cover them from public notice as long as we 
can, and be faithful to God and to others, Or, it “‘beareth all things,” will pass 
by and put up with injuries without indulging anger, or cherishing revenge; 
will be patient upon provocation, and long patient, mavra imouéike; holds firm 
though it be much shocked, and borne hard upon. Sustains all manner of 
injury and ill usage, and bears up under it, such as curses, contumacies, 
slanders, prison, exile, bonds, torments, and death itself, for the sake of the 
injurious, and of others; and perseveres in this firmness. Note, What a forti- 
tude and firmness fervent love [the love of souls] will give the mind. What 
cannot a lover endure from the beloved, and for his sake! How many slights 
and injuries will he put up with, how many hazards will he run, and how many 
difficulties encounter! 

Eleventhly. Charity believes and hopes well of others; “ Believeth all things, 
hopeth all things.” Indeed, charity doth by no means destroy pruderce, and, 
out of mere simplicity and silliness, believe every word, Pr. xiv. 17. Wisdom 


xiii. 7, “ Beareth:” used of water-tight vessels; hence, to conceal, 
“ Endures without divulsing its personal distress.” 

xiii. 8. “ Never faileth:” endures for ever, i 

_ xiii. 9, 10. “Our knowledge and our prophesying (utterance of 

Divine things) are but partial, embracing but a part; but when that 
which is perfect (entire, universal) shall have come, this partial shall 
be abolished, superseded” (Alford), ed 

xiii. 12, “ Through a glass:” i. in a mirror; the reflected 
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may dwell with love, and charity be cautious; but it is apt to believe well 
of all, to entertain a good opinion of them when there is no appearance to the 
contrary; nay, to believe well when there may be some dark appearances, if the 
evidence of ill he not clear. All charity is full of candour, apt to make the 
best of every thing, and put on it the best face and appearance. It will judge 
well, and believe well, as far as it can with any reason; and rather stretch its 
faith beyond appearances for the support of a kind opinion. But it will go 
into a bad one with the utmost reluctance, and fence against it as much as it 
fairly and honestly can. And when in spite of inclination it cannot believe well 
of others, it will yet hope well, and continue to hope as long as there is any 

ound for it. It will not presently conclude a case desperate, but wishes 
and prays] the amendment feonverston} of the worst of men, and is very apt 
to hope for what it wishes. How well-natured and amiable a thing is Christian 
charity, How lovely a mind is that which is tinctured throughout with such 
benevolence as it diffuses over its whole frame. Happy the man who has this 
heavenly fire glowing in his heart, flowing out of his mouth, and diffusing its 
warmth over all with whom he has to do. How lovely a thing would Chris- 
tianity appar to the world, if those that profess it were more actuated and 
animated by this Divine principle, and paid a due regard to a command on 
which its blessed Author laid a chief stress, “ A new commandment give I to 
you, that ye love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another,” Jno. xiii. 34; “ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples,” 
ver. 35. Blessed Jesus, how few of thy professed disciples are to be distin- 
guished and marked out by this characteristic ! 


8 Charity never faileth: but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away. 9 For we know in part, and we 
prophesy in part. 10 But when that which is per- 
fect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away. 11 When I was a child, 1 spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child: but 
when I became a man, I put away childish things. 
12 For now we see through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known. 13 And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity. 


Here the apostle goes on to commend charity, and shew how much it is 
preferable to the gifts on which the Corinthians were so apt to pride them- 
selves, to the utter neglect, and almost extinction, of charity. ‘This he makes 
out, 

First. From its longer continuance and duration. “ Charity never faileth;” 
it is a permanent an perpetual grace, lasting as eternity ; whereas the extra- 
ordinary gifts, on which the Corinthians valued themselves, were of a short 
continuance. They were only to edify the church on earth, and that but for 
a time, not during its whole continuance in this world, but in heaven would be 
all superseded, which yet is the very seat and element of love. “‘ Prophecy 
must fail,” that is, either the prediction of things to come, which is its most 
common sense, or the interpretation of Scripture by immediate inspiration. 
“Tongues shall cease,” that is, the miraculous power of speaking languages 
without learning them. There will be but one sire in heaven. There is 
no confusion of tongues in the region of perfect tranquillity. And ‘‘ Knowledge 
will vanish away;” not that in the perfect state above holy and happy souls 
shall be unknowing, ignorant. It is a very poor happiness that can consist 
with utter ignorance, "The apostle is plainly speaking of miraculous gifts, and 
therefore of knowledge to be had out of the common way, (see ch. xiv. 6;) a 
knowledge of mysteries supernaturally communicated. Such knowledge was 
to vanish away, Ore bane all mysteries would then be made plain.] Some 
indeed understand it of common knowledge acquired by instruction, taught 
and learnt. This way of knowing is to vanish away, though the knowledge 
itself, once acquired, will not be lost. But it is plain the apostle is here setting 
the grace of charity in opposition to caf belie der gifts; and it is more valuable 
because more durable. It shall last when they shall be no more; it shall enter 
into heaven, where they will have no place, because they will be of no use; 
though in a sense even our common knowledge may be said to cease in heaven, 
by reason of the improvement that will then be made in it. The light of a 
candle is perfectly obscured by the sun shining in its strength. ; 

Secondly. He hints that these gifts are only adapted to a state of imperfec- 
tion. “ We know in part, and we prophesy in part,” ver. 9. Our best know- 
ledge, and our greatest abilities, are at present like our condition, narrow, and 
temporary. Even the knowledge they had by inspiration was but in part. How 
little a portion of God, and the unseen world, was heard even by apostles and 
inspired men! How much short do others come of them! But these gifts were 
fitted to the present imperfect state of the church, valuable in themselves, but 
not to be compared with charity, because they were to vanish with the imper- 
fections of the church, nay, and jong before, whereas charity was to last [and 
grow] for ever. ' +8 

Thirdly. He takes occasion from hence to shew how much better it will be 
with the church hereafter than it can be here. A state of perfection is in view; 
ver. 10, “ When that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away.” When the end is once attained, the means will of course be 
abolished. here will be no need of tongues, and prophecy, and inspired 
knowledge, in a future life, because then the church will be in a state of per- 
fection, complete both in knowledge and holiness. God will be known then 
elearly, and in a manner by intuition, and as Paes as the glorified mind’s 
capacity will allow, not by such transient Whee ses, and little portions, as here, 
The difference between the two states is here pointed out in two alba 
1. The present state is a state of childhood, the future that of manhood, 
“When I was a child I spake as a child,” that is, as some think, spake with 
tongues, “I understood as a child,” éppdvovv,>_saprebam, that is, I prophesied, 
J was taught the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, in such an extraordinary 
way, as manifested 1 was not got out of my childish state, “1 thought,” or 
reasoned, ¢Acy:founv, “as a child; but when I became a man I put away 
childish things.” Such is tne difference between earth and heaven. What 


object appearing as if seen through the mirror. Ancient mirrors were 
of polished metal. 

xiii. 13. There is an emphasis on “abideth.” “Now” does not 
signify “in this present time,” but forms an inference from what 
prevedes. ‘Since these gifts just mentioned will all pass away, 
there abide permanently only these three.” Love contains in itself 
the root of the other two. 

xiv. 1. St. Pau) returne from the digression in chap. xiii. to the 
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narrow views, what confused and indistinct notions of things, have children 
in ed de eg of grown men! And how naturally do men, when reason is 
ripened and matured, despise and evacuate their infant thoughts, put them 
away, reject them,—esteem them as nothing. Thus shall we think of our most 
valued gifts and acquisitions in this world, when we come to heaven. We shall 
despise our childish folly, in priding ourselves on such things, when we are 
grown up to men in Christ. 2. Things are all dark and confused now, in com- 
parison of what they will be hereafter. “ Now we see through a glass darkly,” 
(&v aiviqnats,—in a riddle,’) “then face to face ; now we know in part, but then 
we shall know as we are known.” Now we can only discern things at a great 
distance as through a telescope, and that involved in clouds and obscurity, 
[obscurely, as by means of those imperfect mirrors which were placed by the 
ancients in their windows;] but hereafter the things to be known will be near 
and obvious, open to our eyes; and our knowledge will be free from all obscu- 
rity and error. God is to be seen face to face, and we are to know him as 
we are known by him; not indeed as perfectly, but in some sense in the same 
manner. Weare known to him by mere inspection; he turns his eye towards 
us. and sees and searches us throughout. We shall then fix our eye on him, 
and see him as he is, 1 Jno, iii. 2; we shall know how we are known, enter into 
all the mysteries of Divine love and grace. O glorious change! to pass from 
darkness to light, from clouds to the clear candiind of our Saviour’s face, and 
in God’s own light to see light! Ps. xxxvi.9. Note, It is the light of heaven 
only that will remove all clouds and darkness from the face of God. It is at 
best but twilight whilst we are in this world; there it will be perfect and 
eternal day. 

Fourthly. To sum up the excellences of charity, he prefers it not only to gifts, 
but to other graces, to faith and hope; ver. 13, “ rey now abideth faith, hope, 
and charity; but the greatest of these is charity.” [They abide even in this 
world when extraordinary spiritual gifts shall have ceased.) True grace is 
much more excellent than any spiritual gifts whatever; and faith, hope, and 
love are the three principal graces, of which charity is the chief, being the end 
to which the other two are but means. his is the Divine nature, the soul's 
felicity, or its complacential rest in God, and holy delight in all his saints; and 
it is its everlasting work when faith and hope shall be no more. Faith fixes on 
the Divine revelation, [accepting, receiving, and resting upon Christ alone for 
justification, sanctification, and eternal life, by virtue of the covenant of grace, 
and assents to that. Hope fastens on future felicity, and waits for that: red 
in heaven faith will be swallowed up of vision, and a of fruition. There 
is no room to believe and hope [as on earth at least] when we see and enjoy. 
But love fastens on the Divine ae a ae themselves, and the Divine image 
on the creatures, and our mutual relation to both God and them. hese will 
all shine forth in the most glorious splendours in another world; and there will 
love be made perfect. There we shall perfectly love God, because he will 
appear perfectly amiable for ever, and our hearts will kindle at the sight, and 
glow with perpetual devotion. And there shall we perfectly love one another, 
when all the saints meet there, when none but saints are there, and saints made 
perfect. O blessed state! how much surpassing the best below. O amiable 
and excellent grace of charity! how much doth it exceed the most valuable 
gifts, when it outshines every grace, and is the everlasting consummation of 
them! When faith and hope are at an end true charity will burn for ever with 
the brightest flame. Note, They border most upon the heavenly state and 
perfection whose hearts are fullest of this Divine principle, and burn with the 
most fervent charity. It is the surest offspring of God, and bears his fairest 
impression; for God is love, 1 Jno. iv. 8, 16. And where God is to be seen as he 
is, and face to face, there charity is in its greatest height, there, and there only, 
will it be perfected. R 

[There seems to be a progression, an ascent by successive stages from a lower 
to a higher discipline, in the moral education and moral history of our species— 
whether we comprehend or not the various footsteps of it—as when the spirit 
of bondage gives way to the Spirit of ied Sip or the oldness of the letter to 
the newness of the Spirit; or as when the terrors of the law are succeeded 
by a delight in the law; or as when the commandment, formerly graven on 
tables of stone, comes to be graven on the fleshly tables of the heart; or as 
when the law fulfils but the office of a preparatory schoolmaster for bringing 
men to Christ, or guiding them onward to the higher lessons of the Gospel ; 
or, finally, as when the supremacy of law makes place for the supremacy of 
love, even of the charity which never faileth, but abideth and reigneth ever- 
lastingly in heaven, after that the means and the preparatives for this great 
consummation have all vanished away.—Lectures on Romans xiii. 10, by Dr. 


Chalmers.] 
CHAPTER XIV. 


In this chapter the apostle directs them about the use of their spiritual gifts, preferring 
those most that are best, and fitted to do the greatest good. I. He begins with advisiny 
them of all spiritual gifts to prefer prophesying, and shews this is much better than 
speaking with tongues, ver. 1—6. II. He gees on to shew them how unprofitable the 
speaking foreign languages was, and useless to the church; it is like piping in one 
tone, like sounding a trumpet without any certain note. like talking gibberish, whereas 
gifts should be used for the good of the church, ver. 6—15. III. He advises that wor- 
ship should be celebrated so as the most ignorant might understand and join in prayer 
and praise, and presses the advice by his own example, ver. 15—21. IV. He informs 
them that tongues were a sign for unbelievers rather than those that believe; and 
represents the advantage of prophecy above speaking with tongues, from the different 
suggestions they would give to the mind of an unbeliever coming into their assemblies, 
ver, 21—26. V. Blames them for the disorder and confusion they had brought into 
the assembly by their vanity and ostentation of their gifts; directs them in using their 
gifts both of tongues and prophecy, ver. 26—34. VI. Forbids women speaking in the 
church, and closes this subject by requiring themto perform every thing in the public 
worship with order and decency, ver, 34—40. 


5 OLLOW after charity, and 
desire spiritual gifts, but ra- 
Ke ther that ye may prophesy. 
§)5 2 For he that speaketh in 
te an unknown tongue speak- 
ff, 4 eth not unto men, but unto 
Bt)’ God: for no man under- 

standeth Aim; howbeit in 
>) the spirit he speaketh mys- 
“G teries. 3 But he that pre- 


‘te 
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subject he had in hand—the use of spiritual gifts. “Pursue love (as 
your chief aim); meantime, however (as a secondary aim), strive for 
spiritual gifts ; but more (more for this than for others) that ye may 
prophesy.” Upon the subject of the gift of prophecy Conybeare 
and Howson remark, “In the scriptural sense of the term, a 
prophet does not mean a foreteller of future events, but a revealer 
of God’s will to man; thongh the latter sense may (and some- 
times does) include the former. So the gift of prophecy was that 
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thesieth speaketh unto men to edification, and ex- 
ee and comfort. 4 He that speaketh im an 
unknown tongue edifieth himself; but he that pro- 
phesieth edifieth the church. 5 I would that ye 
all spake with tongues, but rather that ye prophie- 
sied: for greater zs he that prophesieth than he that 
speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the 
church may receive edifying. 


The apostle, in the foregoing chapter, had himself preferred, and advised the 
Corinthians to prefer, Christian charity to all spiritual gifts. Here he teaches 
them, among spiritual gifts, which they should prefer, and by what rules they 
should make comparison. He begins the chapter, ; 

First. With an exhortation to charity; ver. 1, “ Follow after charity,” pursue 
it. ‘The original éwxere, when spoken of a thing, signifies a singular concern to 
obtain it; and is commonly taken in a good and laudable sense. It is an exhort- 
ation to obtain charity, to get this excellent disposition of mind upon any terms, 
whatever pains or prayers it may cost; as if he had said, In whatever you fail, 
see you do not miss of this. The principal of all graces is worth your getting 
at any rate. 

Secondly. He directs them which spiritual gift to prefer, from a principle 
of charity. “Desire spiritual gifts, but rather that yon may prophesy,” or 
chiefly that. you may prophesy. Whilst they were in close pursuit of charity, 
and made this Christian disposition their chief scope, they might be zealous for 
spiritual gifts, be ambitious of them in some measure, but especially of pxophe- 
sying, that is, of interpreting Scripture. This preference would most plainly 
discover that they were indeed upon such pursuit, that they had a due value 
for Christian charity, and were intent upon it. Note, Gifts are fit objects of 
our desire and pursuit, in subordination to grace and charity. That should 
be sought first, and with greatest earnestness, which is most worth. 

Thirdly. He assigns the reasons of this preference. And it is remarkable 
here that he only compares prophesring: with speaking with tongues. It 
seems this was ae gift on which the Corinthians principally valued them- 
selves. This was more ostentatious than the plain interpretation of Scrip- 
ture; more fit to gratify pride, but less fit to pursue the purposes of Christian 
charity. It would not equally edify, or do goud to the souls of men; for, 1. He 
that spake with tongues must wholly speak between God and himself; for, 
whatever mysteries might be communicated in his language, none of his 
own countrymen could understand them, because they did not understand the 
language, ver. 2, Note, What cannot be understood can never edify. No 
advantage can be reaped from the most excellent discourses, if delivered in 
unintelligible language, such as the andience can neither speak nor understand. 
But he that prophesies speaks to the advantage of his hearers; they may profit 
by his gift. Interpretation of Scripture will be for their edification. They 
may be exhorted and comforted by it, ver. 3; and, indeed, these two must go 
together. Duty is the proper way to comfort; and they that would be com- 
forted must bear being exhorted. 2. He that speaks with tongues may edify 
himself, ver. 4. He may understand and be affected with what he speaks; and 
go every minister should. And he that is most edified himself is in the best 
disposition and fitness to do good to others by what he speaks; but he that 
speaks with tongues, or language unknown, can only edify himself; others can 
reap no benefit from his speech. Whereas the end of speaking in the church 
is to edify the church, ver. 4, to which prophesying, or interpreting Scripture 
by inspiration, or otherwise, is immediately adapted. Note, That is the best 
and most eligible gift which best answers the purposes of charity, and does 
most good; not that which can edify ourselves only, but that which will edify 
the church. Such is prophesying, or preaching, and interpreting Scripture, 
compared with speaking in an unknown tongue. 

Indeed, no gift is to be despised, but the best are to be preferred. “I could 
wish,” saith the apostle, “that ye all peace with tongues, but rather that ye 
prophesied,” ver. 5. Every gift of God is a favour from God, and may es 
improved for his glory, and as such is to be valued and thankfully received; 
but then those are to be most valued that are most useful. “Greater is he 
that prophesieth than he that speaks with tongues, unless he interpret, that the 
church may receive edifying,” ver. 5. Benevolence makes a man truly great. 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive;” and it is true [Christian] magna- 
nimity to study and seek to be useful to others rather than to raise their 
admiration, and draw their esteem. Such aman has a large soul, copious and 
diffused in proportion to his benevolence and bent of mind for public good. 
Greater is he that interprets Scripture to edify the church than he that speaks 
tongues to recommend himself; and what other end he that spake with 
tongues could have, unless he interpreted what he spake, is not easy to see. 
Note, That makes most for the honour of a minister [whose sole honour is 
from Christ, in honouring his works,] that is most for the church’s edification, 
not what shews his gifts to most advantage. He acts in a narrow sphere whilst 
he aims at himself, but his spirit and character increase in proportion to his 
usefuiness ; I mean his own intention and endeavours to be useful. 


6 Now, brethren, if I come unto you speaking 
with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 
speak to you either by revelation, or by knowledge, 
or by prophesying, or by doctrine? 7 And even| 
things without life giving sound, whether pipe or 


PIPE AND LUTE.—FROM A TOMB AT POMPEIL, ' 
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which enabled its possessor to utter Divine strains of warning, exhor- 
tation, encouragement, or rebuke; and to teach and enforce the 
truths of Christianity with supernatural energy and effect. St. Paul 
describes the marvellous effect of the inspired address thus spoken 
(verse 25).” 

xiv. 8. “ Uncertain:” 1.e., as to meaning; for a particular succes- 
sion of notes then, as now, gave the signal for attack or retreat, and 
various evolutions of the army. 
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harp, except they give a distinction in the sounds, 
how shall it be known what is piped or harped ? 
8 For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle? 9 So likewise 
ye, except ye utter by the tongue words easy to be 
understood, how shall it be known what is spoken ? 
for ye shall speak into the air. 10 There are, it 
may be, so many kinds of voices in the world, and 
none of them zs without signification, 11 'There- 
fore if I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall 
be unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me. 12 Even so 
ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of spiritual gifts, seek 
that ye may excel to the edifying of the church. 
13 Wherefore let him that speaketh in an unknown 
tongue pray that he may interpret. 14 For if J 
vray in an unknown tongue, my spirit prayeth, but 
my understanding is unfruitful. 


In this paragraph he goes on to shew how vain a thing the ostentation of 
speaking unknown and unintelligible language must be. It was altogether 
unedifying and unprofitable; ver. 6, “If I come to you speaking with tongues, 
what will it profit you, unless I speak to you by revelation, or by knowledge, or 
by prophesying, or by doctrine?” It would signify nothing to utter any of 
these in an unknown tongue. An apostle, with all his furniture, [graces and 
miraculous gifts,] could not edify, unless he spoke to the capacity of his hearers. 
New revelations, the most clear explications of old ones, the most. instructive 
discourses in themselves, would be unprofitable in a language not unuerstood. 

(Though Paul should utter among them, as he had abundant ability to do, the 
most weighty and important truths, yet, unless he interpreted what he said in a 
manner clear from obscurity, like revelation j or intelligibly, and so as to con- 
stitute know/edye ; or in the manner that the prophets spoke, in a plain and 
jatelligible manner; or in the manner usual in simple and plain instruction,— 
it would be useless to them.—A. B.] . 

Nay. interpretations of Scripture made in an unknown tongue would need to 
be interpreted over again, before they could be of any use. This he illustrates 
by several allusions. 1. Toa pipe and a harp playing always in one tone. Of* 
what use can this be to those that are dancing? If there be no distinction of 
sounds, how should they order their steps or motions? Unintelligible language 
is like piping or harping without distinction of sounds. It gives no more direc- 
tion how a man should order his conversation, than a pipe with but one stop, or 
a harp with but one string, can direct a dancer how he should order his steps. 
{In the iar oe there is no allusion to dancing, and it is not necessary to sup- 
pose any. 

(‘Or harp.” This instrument (x:@apa) was a stringed instrument, and was 
made in the same way as a modeia harp, It usually had ten stringy and was 
struck with the plectrum, or with a key. It was commonly employed in praise. 
“Except they give a distinction in the sounds.” Unless they te a difference 
in the tones, such as are indicated in the gamut for music. ‘ How shall it be 
known,” &c. ‘That is, there would be no time, no music. Nothing woul 
be indices by it. It would not be fitted to excite the emotions of sorrow or 
joy.—A. B. 

2. ‘To a trumpet giving an uncertain sound, aéndov gwviv, a sound not manifest; 
either not the proper sound for the purpose, or not distinct enough to be dis- 
cerned from every other sound. If, instead of sounding an onset, it sounded a 
retreat, or sounded one knew not what, who would prekene for the battle? To 
talk in an unknown language in a Christian assembly is altogether as vain, and 
to no purpose, as for a trumpet to give no certain sound in the field or day of 
battle. The army in one case, and the PODER eget in the other, must be all in 
suspense, and at a perfect nonplus. ‘To speak words that have no significancy 
to those who hear them is to leave them ignorant of what is spoken. It is 
speaking to the air, ver. 9. Words without a meaning can convey no notion 
or instruction to the mind; and words not understood have no meaning with 
those that do not understand them. To talk to them in such language is to 
waste our breath. 3. He compares this speaking in an unknown tongue to the 
gibberish of barbarians, ‘There are, as he says, ver. 10, many kinds of voices in 
the world, none of which are without their proper signification. ‘This is true of 
the several languages spoken by several nations; all of them have their proper 
signification. ithout this they would be guvar agwvo, ‘a voice and no voice ;” 
for that is no language, nor can answer the end of speaking, which has no 
meaning. But whatever proper signification the words of any language may 
have in themselves, and to those who understand them, they are perfect gib- 
berish to men of another language, that understand them not. In this case 
speaker and hearers are barbarians to each other, ver, 11. They talk and hear 
only sounds without sense; for this is to be a barbarian. For thus saith the 

olite Ovid, when banished into Pontus, Barbarus hic ego sum, quia non intel- 

igor ullii_‘l am a barbarian here, none understand me.’ ‘l'o speak in the 
ehirch in an unknown tongue is to talk gibberish, it is to play the barbarian ; 
it is to confound the audience instead of instructing them, and for this reason 
utterly vain and unprofitable. , vie ee Bos 
The apaattes having thus established his point, in the two next verses applies 

Ist. advising eau to be chiefly desirous of those gifts that were most for 
the church’s edification; ver. 12, “ Forasmuch as zou are zealous of spiritual ° 
gifts,” this way it will become commendable zeal. Be zealous to edify the 
church, to promote Christian knowledge and practice, and covet those girts 
most that will do the best service to men’s souls. This is the great rule he gives. | 
Which, 2nd. He applies to the matter in hand, that, if they did speak a foreign 
language, they should beg of God the pitt of interpreting it, ver. 13. That these 
were different gifts: see ch. xii. lve They might speak and understand a foreign 
language who could not readily translate it into their own. And yet was this 
necessary to the church’s edification; for the church must understand, that it 
might be edified; which yet it could not do, till the foreign language was traus- 
lated intu its own. Let him therefore pray for the gift of interpreting what Le 


it. 


xiv. 11. “ Barbarian:” te. a foreigner; one who is ignorant of. 


the speech and habits of a people. " 
xiv. 15. “What is it then?” @.e., ““ What then is my determination ?” 
“I will pray with the understanding :” mind, Alford expiains thus: 
“«T will interpret my prayer for the benefit of myself and the church.’ 
This resolution or expression of self-obiigation evi lently leads to the 
inference, by-and-by clearly expressed (verse 28). that if he could not 
pray with the understanding he would keep silence.” 
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speaks in an unknown tongue; or rather, covet and ask of God the gift of inter- 
preting, than of speaking in a language that needs interpretation, this being 
most for the church’s benefit, and therefore among the gifts that excel: see 
ver. 12. Some understand it, Let him pray so as to interpret what he utters in 
a language unintelligible without it. Tie sum is, that they should perform all 
religious exercises in their assemblies, so as that all might join in them, and 
profit by them, 3rd. He enforces this advice with a proper reason, that if he 
prayed in an unknown tongue, his spirit i pray, that is, a spiritual gift 
might be exercised in prayer, or his own mind might be devoutly engaged, but 
his understanding would be unfruitful, ver. 14; that is, the sense and meaning of 
his words would be unfruitful. He would not be understood, nor theretore 
would others join with him in his devotions. Note, It should be the concern of 
such as pray in public to pray intelligibly ; not in a foreign language, nor in a 
language that, if it be not foreign, is above the level of his audience. Language 
that is most obvious and easy to be understood is the most proper for public 
devotions and other religious exercises. 


15 What is it then? I will pray with the spirit, 
and I will pray with the understanding also: I will 
sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also. 16 Else when thou shalt bless with 
the spirit, how shall he that occupieth the room of 
the unlearned say Amen at thy giving of thanks, 
seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest? 17 
For thou verily givest thanks well, but the other is 
not edified. 18 I thank my God, I speak with 
tongues more than ye all: 19 Yet in the church I 
had rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that by my voice I might teach others also, than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue. 20 Bretlhi- 
ren, be not children in understanding: howbeit in 


malice be ye children, but in understanding be men. 


The apostle here sums up the argument hitherto, and, 

First. Directs them how they should sing and pray in public; ver. 15, “ What 
is *t then? I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding 
also. I will sing with the spirit,” &c. He does not forbid their praying or sing- 
ing under Divine afflatus, or when they were inspired for this purpose, or had 
such a spiritual gift communicated to them; but he would have them perform 
both so as to be understood by others, that others might join with them. Note, 
Public worship should be performed so as to be understood. : 

Secondly. He enforces the argument with several reasons, 

1. That otherwise the unlearned could not say Amen to their prayers or 
thanksgiving, could not join in the worship, for they did not understand it, 
ver. 16. He who fills up or occupies the place of the unlearned, that is, as the 
ancients interpret it, the body of the people, who in most Christian assemblies 
are illiterate, how should these say Amen to prayers in an unknown tongue? 
that %s, how should they declare their consent and concurrence? This is saying 
Amen, so be it, God grant the thing. we have requested. Or we join in the con- 
fession that hath been made of sin, in the acknowledgment that hath been made 
of Divine mercies and favours. This is the import gpaaving Amen. All should 
say Amen inwardly, and it is not improper to testify this inward concurrence in 
public prayers and devotions by an audible Amen. The ancient Christians said 
Amen aloud: see Just. Mart. Apol. 2, prope fin. Now, how should the people 
say Amen to what they did not understand? Note, There can be no concur- 
rence in those prayers that are not understood. The intention of public 
devotions is therefore entirely destroyed if they be performed in an unknown 
tongue. He that performs may pray well, and give thanks well, but not in that 
time and place; because others are not, cannot be edified, ver. 17, by what they 
understand not. 

2. He alleges his own example to make the greater impression. Concernin 
which, obséfVe, Ist. That he did not come behind any of them in this spieianl 
gift. “Ithank my God I speak with tongues more than you all,” ver. 18, not 
only more than any single person among you, but more than all together. It 
was not envy at their better furniture [gi ts] that made Paul depreciate what 
they so highly valued, and so much vaunted in. He surpassed them all in this 
very gift of tongues, and did not vilify their gift because he had it not. This 
spirit of envy is too common in the world. But the apostle took care to guard 
against this misconstruction of his purpose, by letting them know there was 
more ground for them to envy him upon this head than for him to envy them. 
Note, When we beat down men’s unreasonable value for themselves, or any of 
their possessions or attainments, we should let them see, if possible, that this 
doth not proceed from an envious and grudging spirit. We miss our aim if they 
can fairly give our conduct this invidious turn. Paul could not be justly cen- 
sured or suspected for any such principle in this whole argument. He spake 
more languages than they all. Yet, 2nd. He “had rather speak five words 
with understanding,” that is, so as to be understood, and instruct and edify 
others, “than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue,” ver. 19. He was so 
far from valuing himself upon talking languages, or making ostentation of his 
talents of this kind, that he had rather speak five intelligible words to benefit 
others, than make a thousand, ten thousand fine discourses, that would do no 
one else any good, because they did not understand them. Note, A truly 
Christian minister will value himself much more upon doing the least spiritual 
good to men’s souls than upon procuring the greatest applause and commenda- 
tion to himself. This is true grandeur and nobleness of spirit. It is acting up 
to his character ; it is approving himself the servant of Christ, and not a vassal 
to his own pride and vanity. 

3. He adds a plain intimation that the fondness they discovered for this gift 
was but too plain an indication of the immaturity of their judgment. “ Brethren, 
be not children in understanding ; in malice be ye children, but in understanding 
be men,” ver. 20. Children are apt to be struck with novelty and strange appear- 
ances. They are taken with an outward show, without inquiring into the true 
nature and worth of things. Do not you act like them, and prefer noise and 
show to worth and substance. Shew a greater ripeness of judgment, and act a 
more manly part. Be like children in nothing but an innocent and inoffensive 
disposition, A double rebuke is couched in this passage, both of their pride 


xiv. 21. The quotation is from Isa, xxviii.11. ‘The context there 
is this: the scoffers 1n Jerusalem (verse 14) are introduced as scorning 
the simplicity of the Divine commands, which were line upon line, 

_ precept upon precept, as if to children (verses 9, 10). Jehovah 
threatens them that, since they would not hear these simple commands, 
he would speak to them by men of other tongues, viz., the Assyrians, 
their captors. Here, as in many other cases, the historical sense is 
not so much considered as the aptness of the expressions used for 
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| upon account of their gifts and their arrogance and haughtiness tow ards each 


other, and the contests and quarrels proveeding from them. Note, Christians 
should be harmless and inoffensive as children, void of all guile and malice: but 
should have wisdom and knowledge that is ripe and mature. They should no* 
be unskilful in the word of righteousness, eb. y. 13, though they should be 
unskilful in all the arts of mischief, 


21 In the law it is written, With men of other 
tongues and other lips will I speak unto this peo- 
ple; and yet for all that will they not hear me, saith 
the Lord, 22 Wherefore tongues are for a sign, 
not to them that believe, but to them that believe 
not: but prophesying serveth not for them that be- 
lieve not, but for them which believe. 23 If there- 
fore the whole church be come together into one 
place, and all speak with tongues, and there come 


|1n those that are unlearned, or unbelievers, will they 


not say that ye are mad? 24 But if all prophesy, 
and there come in one that believeth not, or one 


unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged of all: 


25 And thus are the secrets of his heart made 


manifest ; and so falling down on his face he will 


worship God, and report that God is in you of a 
truth. 


: In this passage the apostle pursues the argument, and reasons from othe 
opics, as 

irst. For that tongues, as the Corinthians used them, were rather a token of 
judgment from God, than mercy to any people, ver. 21; “In the law,” thatis, the 

d Testament, “it is written, with men of other ton ues, and other lips, will 
I speak to this people, and yet for all that will they not hear me, saith the Lord,” 
Isa, xxviii. 11: compare Deu. xxviii. 46, 49. To both these places it is thought 
the apostle refers. Both are delivered by way of threatening, and one is sup- 
posed to interpret the other. The meaning in this view is, that it is an evidence 
that a people are abandoned of God when he gives them up to this sort of 
instruction, to the discipline of those that speak in another language. And sure 
the apostle’s discourse implies you ahoald not be fond of the tokens of Divine 
displeasure. God can have no gracious regards to those who are left merely to 
this sort of instruction, and taught in language which they cannot understand. 
They can never be benefited by such teaching as this. And when they are left 
to it, it is a sad sign that God yives them over as past cure. And should Chris- 
tians covet to be in such a state, or bring the churches into it? Yet thus did 
the Corinthian preachers in effect, who would always deliver their inspirations 
in an unknown tongue. 

Secondly. ‘Tongues were rather a sign to unbelievers than to believers, yer. 22. 
It was a spiritual gift, intended for the conviction and conversion of infidels, 
that they might be Broakhe into the Christian church; but converts were to be 
built up in Christianity by profitable instructions in their own language. The 
gift of tongues was necessary to spread Christianity and gather churches. 
It was proper, and intended to convince unbelievers of that doctrine which 
Christians had already embraced ; but prophesying, and interpreting Scripture 
in their own language, were most for the edification of such as did already 
believe: so that speaking with tongues in Christian assemblies was altogether 
out of time and place; neither one nor the other was proper for it. Note, 
That gifts may be rightly used, it is proper to know the ends which they are 
intended to serve. To go about the conversion of infidels, as the apostles did, 
without the gift of tongues, and the discovery of this gift, had been a sain 
undertaking, fin their circumstances,] but in an assembly of Christians aiready 
converted to the Christian faith, to make use and ostentation of this gift would 
be perfectly impertinent, because it would be of no advantage ts che assembly ; 
not for conviction of truth, because they had already embr2<ed it; not for their 
edification, because they did not understand, and cou)4 not get benefit without 
understanding what they heard. 

Thirdly. The credit and reputation cf their assemblies among unbelievers 
required them to prefer prophesying before speaking with tongues. For, 1. If, 
when they were all assembled for Christian worship, and their ministers, or all 
employed in public worship, should talk unintelligible language, and infidels 
shone drop in, they would conclude them to be mad, to be no better thar 
a parcel of wild fanatics. Who in their right senses could carry on religious 
worship in such a manner? Or what sort of religion is that which leaves out 
sense and understanding? Would not this make Christianity ridiculous to a 
heathen, to hear the ministers of it pray, or preach, or perform any other 
religious exercise, in a language that neither he nor the assembly understood. 
Note, Christian religion is a sober and reasonable thing in itself and should 
not, by the ministers of it, be made to look wild or senseless. They disgrace 
their religion, and vilify their own character, who act any thing that has this 
aspect. But, on the other hand, 2. If, instead of speaking with tongues, those 
who minister plainly interpret Scripture, or preach, in language intelligible and 
proper, the great truths and rules of the Gospel, a heathen or unlearned person 
coming in would probably be convinced, and become a convert to Christianity, 
ver. 24, 25. His conscience will be touched, the secrets of his heart will be 
revealed to him, he will be condemned by the truth he hears, and so will be 
brought "by God’s grace] to confess his guilt, to pay his homage to God, and 
own tha he is mdeed mors you, present in the assembly. Note, Scripture 
truth, plainly and duly taught, has a marvellous aptness to awaken the con- 
science, and touch the heart. And is not this much more for the honour of our 
religion than that infidels should conclude the ministers of it a set of madmen, 
and their religious exercises only fits of frenzy? This last would at once east 
contempt on themselves and their religion too. Instead of procuring applause 
for themselves, it would render them ridiculous, and involve their profession in 
the same censure; whereas fiat aT MAL 3 would certainly edify the church, 
much better keep up their credit, [inspire deeper respect,] and might probably 
convince and convert infidels that might occasionally hear them. Note, Leli- 
gious exercises in Christian assemblies should be such as are fit to odity the 


illustrating the matter in hand, viz., that belief would not be 
produced in the unbelieving by speaking to them in strange 
tongues” (Alford). 

xiv. 26. ‘‘ How is it then?” i.e., “ What, then, is the inference to be 
drawn from what I have said? Whenever you meet in congregations, 
those of you who have spiritual gifts are ready each one to exer- 
cise his gift; one is ready to pour forth songs of praise, another has an 
exposition of doctrine, another is ready to speak in tongues,’ &e, 
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faithful, and convince, affect, and convert unbelievers. The ministry was not 
instituted to make ostentation of*gifts and parts, but to save souls. 


26 How is it then, brethren? when ye come to- 
gether, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doc- 
trine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an 
interpretation, Let all things be done unto edify- 


ing. 27 If any man speak in an unknown tongue, 


let it be by two, or at the most dy three, and that by 
course; and let one interpret. 28 But if there be 
no interpreter, let him keep silence in the church ; 
and let him speak to himself, and to God. 29 Let 
the prophets speak two or three, and let the other 
judge. 30 If any thing be revealed to another that 
sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. 31 For ye 
may all prophesy one by one, that all may learn, 
and all may be comforted. 32 And the spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the prophets. 33 For 
God is not the author of confusion, but of peace, as 


in all churches of the saints. 


In this passage the apostle reproves them for their disorder, and endeavours 
to correct and regulate their conduct for the future. A 

First. He blames them for the confusion they introduced into the assembly 
by ostentation of their gifts; ver. 26, “ When ye come together, every one hath 
a psalm, [a poetical effusion,] hath a doctrine, hath a tongue,” &e.; that is, 
either you are apt to confound the several parts of worship, and whilst one has 
a psalm to utter by inspiration another has a doctrine or revelation ; or else, 
you are apt to be confused in the same branch of Worship, many of you having 
psalms or doctrines to propose at the same time, without staying for one 
another. Is not this perfect uproar? Can thiis be edifying? And yet all 
religious exercises in public assemblies should have this view. “ Let all things 
be done to edifying.” : : j 

Secondly. He corrects their faults, and lays down some regulations for their 
future conduct. As, 1. ‘To speaking in an unknown tongue, he orders that no 
more than two or three should do it at one meeting, and this not all together, 
but successively, one after another; and even this was not to be done unless 
there were some one to interpret, ver. 27, 28, some other interpreter besides 
himself who spoke; for to speak in an unknown tongue what himself was 
afterwards to interpret could only be for ostentation. But if another were 
present who could interpret, two miraculous gifts might be exercised at once, 
and thereby the church edified, and the faith of the hearers confirmed at the 
same time. But if there were none to interpret, he was to be silent in the 
church, and only exercise his gift between God and himself, ver. 28; that is, as 
I think, in private at home, for all who are present at public worship should 
join in it, and not be at their private devotions in public assemblies. Solitary 
devotions are out of time and place when the church is met for social worship. 
2. As to prophesying, he orders, Ist. That two or three only should speak at 
one meeting, ver. 29, and this successively, not all at once; and that the other 
should examine and judge what he delivered, that is, discern and determine 
concerning it, whether it were of Divine inspiration or no. There might be 
false prophets, mere pretenders to Divine inspiration, and the true prophets 
were to judge of these, and discern and discover who was Divinely ee and 
by such inspiration interpreted Scripture and taught the church, and who was 
not; what was of Divine inspiration, and what was not. This seems to be the 
meaning of this rule. For where a prophet was known to be such, and under 
the Divine afflatus, he could not be judged, for this were to subject even the 
Holy Spirit to the judgment of men. He who was indeed inspired, and known 
to be so, was above all human judgment. 2nd. He orders, that if any assistant 
pee het had a revelation whilst another was prophesying, that other should 

att his peace, be silent, ver. 30, namely, before the inspired assistant uttered 
his revelation. Indeed, it is by many understood that the former speaker 
should immediately hold his peace. But this seems unnatural, and not so well 
to agree with the context; for why must one that was speaking by inspiration 
be immediately silent upon another man’s being inspired, and suppress what 
was dictated to him by the same Spirit? Indeed, he who had the new revelation 
might claim liberty of speech in his turn, upon producing his vouchers. But 
why must liberty of speech be taken from him who was speaking before, and 
his mouth stopped, when he was delivering the dictates of the same Spirit, and 
could produce the same vouchers? Would the Spirit of God move one to 
speak, and, before he had delivered what he had to say, move another to 
interrupt him, and put him to silence? This seems to me an unnatural thought. 
Nor is it more agreeable to the context, and the reason annexed, ver. 31, “‘V'hat 
all might prophesy one by one,” or one after another, which could not be where 
any one was interrupted and silenced before he had done prophesying ; but 
might easily be, if he, who was afterwards inspired, forbore to deliver his new 
revelation till the former prophet had finished what he had to say. And, to 
confirm this sense, the apostle quickly adds, “ The spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets, ’ ver. 32; that is, the spiritual gifts they have leaye 
them stil! possessed of their reason, and capable of usin ‘yin own judgment in 
the exercise of them. Divine inspirations are not like the diabolical possessions 
of heathen priests, violent and ungovernable, and prompting them to act as if 
they were beside themselves, but are sober, and calm, and capable of regular 
conduct. The man inspired by the Spirit of God may still act the man, and 
observe the rules of natural order and decency in delivering his revelations. 
His spiritual gift is thus far subject to his pleasure, and to be managed by his 
discretion. cae 

Thirdly. The apostle gives the reasons of these regulations. As, 1. That 
they would be for the church’s benefit, their instruction, and consolation. It is 
that “all may learn, and all may be comforted,” or exhorted, that the prophets 
were to speak in that orderly manner the apostle advises. Note, The instruc- 
tion, edification, and comfort of the church, is that for which God instituted the 
ministry. And sure ministers should as much as possible fit their ministrations 
to these nurposes. 
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| peace and good order,” ver. 33: and therefore Divine inspirations should by no 
means throw Christian assemblies into confusion, and break through all rules 
of common decency, which yet would be unavoidable if several inspired men 
should all at once utter what was suggested to them by the Spirit of God, and 
not wait to fake their turns Note, The honour of God requires that things 
should be managed in Christian assemblies so as not to transgress the rules of 
natural decency. If they are managed in a tumultuous and confused manner, 
what a notion must this give of the God who is worshipped to considerate 
observers? Doth it look as if he were the God of peace and order, and an 
enemy to contusion? Things should be managed so in Divine worship as that 
no unlovely or dishonourable notion of God should he formed in the minds of 
observers. 3. He adds, that things were thus orderly managed in all the other 
churches, “as in all the churches of the saints,” ver. 33. They kept to these 
rules in the exercise of their spiritual gifts, which was a manifest proof that 
the church of Corinth might observe the same regulations; and it would be 
perfectly scandalous for them, who exceeded must churches in spiritual gifts, 
to be more disorderly than any in the exercise of them. Note, ‘Though other 
churehes are not to be our rule, [Christ has appointed an authority in his 
church for determining such points, but that authority must be guided by his 
weet yet the regard they pay to the rules of natural decency and order 
| should restrain us from breaking these rules. Thus far they may be proposed 
as examples, and it is a shame not to follow them. 


34 Let your women keep silence in the churches : 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak ; but they 
are commanded to be under obedience, as also saith 
the law. 35 And if they will learn any thing, let 
them ask their husbands at home: for it is a shame 


for women to speak in the church. 


Here the apostle, 

First. Enjuins silence to their women in public assemblies, and to such a 
degree that they must not ask questions for their own information in the 
church, but ‘ask their husbands at home.” “They are to learn in silence 
with all subjection :/but,” saith the apostle, “I suffer them not to teach,” 
1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. There is indeed an intimation, ch. xi. 5, as if the women 
sometimes did pray and prophesy in their assemblies, which the apostle in that 
passage doth not simply condemn, but the manner of performance, namely, 
praying or prophesying with the head uncovered, which in that age and countr 
was throwing off the distinction of sexes, and setting themselves on a level wit 
the men; but here he seems to forbid all public performances of theirs. [His 
prohibition is express in as far as relates to preaching.] They are not per- 
mitted to speak, ver. 34, namely, in the church, neither in praying nor prophe- 
sying. The connexion seems plainly to include the last, in the limited sense in 
which it is taken in this chapter, namely, for preaching, or interpreting Scrip- 
ture by inspiration. And, indeed, for a woman to prophesy in this sense were 
to teach, which doth not so well befit her state of subjection. A teacher of 
others has in that respect a superiority over them, which is not allowed the 
woman over the man, nor must she therefore be allowed to teach in a congre- 
gation. “1 suffer them not to teach.” But praying and uttering hymns inspired 
was not teaching; and seeing there were women who had spiritual gifts of 
this sort in that age of the church, see Acts xii. 9, and might be under this 
impulse in the assembly, must they altogether suppress it? Or why should 
they have this gift, if it must never be publiely exercised? For these reasons 
some think these general prohibitions are only to be understood in common 
cases, but that upon extraordinary occasions, when women were under a 
Divine afflatus, and known to be so, they might have liberty of speech. They 
were not ordinarily to teach, nor so much as to debate and ask questions in the 
church, but learn in silence there; and if difficulties occurred, “ ask their hus- 
bands at home.” Note, ‘Fhat, as it is the woman’s duty to learn in subjection 
it is the man’s duty to keep up his superiority, by being able to instruct her. it 
it be her duty to ask her husband at home, it is his concern and duty to endea- 
vour at least to be able to answer her inquiries, If it be a shame for her to 
speak in the church, where she should be silent, it is a shame for him to be 
silent when he should speak, and not be able to give an answer when she asks 
him at home. ani % 

Secondly. We have here the reason of this injunction, namely, it is God’s law 
and commandment that they should be under obedience, ver, 34, ‘They are 
placed in subordination to the man, and it is a shame for them to do any thing 
that looks like an affectation of changing ranks, which speaking in public 
seemed to imply, at least in that age, and among that people, as would public 
teaching much more. So that the apostle concludes it was a shame for women 
to speak in the church, in the assembly. Shame is the mind’s uneasy reflection 
on having done an indecent thing; and what more indecent than for a woman 
to quit her rank, renounce the subordination of her sex, or do what in common 
account had such aspect and appearance ? Note, Our spirit and conduct should 
be suitable to ourrank. The natural distinctions God has made we should 
observe. Those he has placed in subjection to others should not set themselves 
on a level, or affect or assume superiority. The woman was made subject to 
the man, and she should keep her station, and be content with it. For this 
reason they must be silent in the churches, nor set up for teachers; for this is 
setting up for superiority over the men. 


36 What? came the word of God out from you? 
or came it unto you only? 37 If any man think 
himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him ac- 
knowledge that the things that | write unto you are 
the commandments of the Lord. 388 But if any 
man be ignorant, let him be ignorant. 39 Where- 
fore, brethren, covet to prophesy, and forbid not to 
speak with tongues. 40 Let all things be done 
decently and in order. 


In these verses the apostle closes his argument, 
First. With a just rebuke of the Corinthians for their extravagant pride and 


2, He tells them, “ God is not the God of confusion, but of || them. 


self-conceit. ‘They so managed with their spiritual gifts as no church did like 
‘They behaved in a manner by themselves, aid would not easily endure 


This was their state, what was to be done? “Let all these be exer- 
rim a view to edification ;” answering the question, “How is it 
en ” 

_ xiv. 27. “ By course:” t.e., “by turn.” St, Paul means here that 
in one and the same assembly not more than two, or at most three, 
were to exercise the gift of tongues, and that in turn and when one 
was present who could interpret; thus limiting and regulating the 
exercise. 
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xiv. 28. If there was nc interpreter, the person possessing the 

tongue is te remain silent, speaking privately, with oily himself and 

God te witness it. : 
xiv. 29. “Let the other judge:” ¢e, 

those wit discerning of splits, g ote, the, otter Pi haa 
xiv. 30. “ Let the first hold his peace:” te., 

whe has just had scmething revealed to him. 
xiv. 31. “For ye have power one by one all to prophesy :” (i.¢., 


give place to the one 
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control or regulation. Now, saith the apostle, to beat down this arrogant 
humour, “Caine the Gospel ont from you? or came it to you only?” ver. 36. 
Did Christianity come out of Corinth? Was its original among you? Or if not, 
is it now timited and confined to you? Are you the only church favoured with 
Divine revelations, that you will depart from the decent usages of all other 
churches ? and, to make ostentation of your spiritual gifts, bring confusion into 
Christian assemblies? How intolerably assuming is this behaviour! Pray 
bethink yourselves. When it was needful or proper the apostle could rebuke 
with all authority; and sure his rebukes, if ever, were proper here. Note 
They must be [faithfully] reproved and humbled whose spiritual pride and 
self-conceit throw. Christian churches and assemblies into confusion; though 
such men will hardly bear even the rebukes of an apostle. 

Secondly. He lets them know that what he said to them was the command of 
God; nor durst any true es dg any one really inspired, deny it; ver. 37, “If 
any man think himself a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge,” &c. Nay 
let bim be tried by this veryrule. If he will not own what I deliver on this head 
to be the will of Christ, he himself never had the Spirit of Christ. The Spirit 
of Christ can never contradict itself. If it speak in me and in them, it must 
Speak the same things in both. If their revelations contradict mine, they do 
not come from the same Spirit; either I or they must be false prophets. ‘“‘ By 
this therefore you may know them.” If they say my directions in this matter 
are no Divine commandments, you may depend upon it they are not Divinely 
inspired. But if any continue after all, through prejudice or obstinacy, uncer- 
tain or ignorant, whether they or I speak by the Spirit of God, they must be 
left under the power of this iguorance, [to bear its punishment.] If their pre- 
tences to inspiration can stand in competition with the apostolical character 
and powers which I have, I have lost all my authority and influence; and the 
persons that allow of this competition against me are out of the reach of con- 
viction, and must be left to themselves. Note, It is just with God to leave 
them to the blindness of their own minds who wilfully shut out the light. They 
who would be ignorant in so plain a case were justly left under the power of 
their mistake. 

Thirdly. He sums up all in two general advices. 

1, That though they should not despise the gift of tongues, nor altogether 
disuse it under the mentioned regulations, yet they should prefer prophesying. 
This is indeed the scope of the whole argument. It was to be preferred to 
the other, because it was the more useful gift. é 

2. He charges them to “ Jet all things be done decently and in order,” ver. 40; 
that is, that they should avoid every thing that was manifestly indecent and 
disorderly. Not that they should hence take occasion to bring into the 
Christian church and worship any thing that a vain mind might think orna- 
mental to it, and would help to set it off. Such indecencies and disorders as 
he had remarked upon were especially to be shunned. ‘They must do nothing 
that was manifestly childish, ver. 20; or what would give occasion to say they 
were mad, ver. 22; nor so us to breed confusion, ver. 33. ‘This would be utterly 
indecent; it would make a tumult and mob of a Christian assembly. But they 
were to do things in order. They were to speak one after another, and not all 
at once; take their turns, and not interrupt one another. To do otherwise was 
to destroy the end of a Christian ministry, and all assemblies for Christian 
worship. Note, Manifest indecencies and disorders are to be carefully kept 
out of all Christian churches, and every part of Divine worship. They should 
luave nothing in them that is childish, absurd, ridiculous, wild, or tumultuous; 
but all parts of Divine worship should be carried on in a manly, grave, rational, 
composed, and orderly manner. God is not to be dishonoured, nor his wor- 
ship disgraced, by our unbecoming and disorderly performance of it, and 
attendance at it. j ‘ 

{In view of this chapter, we may remark, (1.) That public worship should be 
in a language understood by the people, the language which they commonly 
employ. Nothing can be clearer than the sentiments of Paul on this. The 
whole strain of the chapter is to demonstrate this, in opposition to making use 
of a foreign and unintelligible language in any part of public worship, Paul 
specifies in the course of the discussion every part of public worship; “public 

reaching,” ver. 2, 3, 5, 13, 19; “prayer,” ver. 14, 15; “singing,” ver. 15; and 
insists that all should be in a language that should be understood by the 
people. It would almost seem that he had anticipated the sentiments and 
practice of the Roman Catholic denomination. It is remarkable that a practice 
should have grown up, and have been defended, in a church professedly Chris- 
tian, so directly in opposition to the explicit meaning of the New Testament. 
Perhaps there is not, even in the Roman Catholic denomination, a more strik- 
ing instance of a custom or doctrine in direct contradiction to the Bible. If 
anything is plain and obvious, it is that worship, in order to be edifying, should 
be in a language that is understood by the people. (2.) Preaching should be 
simple and intelligible. There is a great deal of preaching which might as well 
be in a foreign tongue as in the language which is actually employed. The 
most successful preachers have been those who have been most remarkable for 
their simplicity and clearness. Nor are simplicity and intelligibleness of manner 
inconsistent with bright thought and profound sentiments. (3.) We should 
Jearn to value useful talent more than that which is splendid and showy, ver. 3. 
The whole scope of this chapter goes to demonstrate that we should more 
highly prize and desire that talent which may be useful to the church, or which 
may Mi useful in convincing unbelievers, ver. 24, 25, than that which merely 
dazzles, or excites admiration. Ministers of the Gospel who preach as they 
should do, engage in their work to win souls to Christ, not to induce them to 
admire eloquence; they come to teach men to adore the great and dreadful 
God, not to be loud in their praises of a mortal man. 

haracter of what a minister of the Gospel should be, in the well-known and 
hidut beautiful passage in the Zask: 


Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me. | would trace 
Ilis master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere; 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain; 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture; much impress’d 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
Aud anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men. 


He stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 
Reclxims the wanderer, binds the broken heart 
And, arm’d himself in panoply complete 

Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms, 
Bright as his own, and trains, by every rule 

04 holy discipline, to glorious war, 

‘rhe sacramental host ‘of God’s elect.—A. B.1 


*« you have power to bring about this result—you can be silent if you 
please) in order that alt may learn and all may be exhorted (or 
comforted) ” (Alford). 

xiv. 36. Alford thinks that St. Paul refers here to all the points of 
church custom which he has been noticing, showing them the un- 
seemliness or absurdity of their pretending to originate customs 
tuwkuown to other churches, as if the word of God first went forth 
from them. 
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I, but the grace of God which was with me. 


LY 
CHAPTER XV. 


In this chapter the apostle treats of that great article of Christianity, the resurrection of 
the dead. I. He establishes the certainty of our Saviour’s resurrection, ver. I—1}. 
Il. He, from this truth, sets himself to refute those who said, There is no resurrection 
of the dead, ver. 12—19. III. From our Saviour’s resurrection he establishes the 
resurrection of the dead, and confirms the Corinthians in the belief of it by some other 
considerations, ver, 20—34, IV. He answers an objection against this truth, and takee 
occasion thence to shew what a vast change will be made in the bodies of believers at 
the resurrection, ver. 35—50. WV. He informs us what a change will be made in them, 
that shall be living at the sound of the last trumpet, and the complete conquest the 
just shall then obtain over death and the grave, ver. 51—57. And, VI. Sums up the 
argument with a very serious exhortation to Christians, to be resolved and diligent in 
their Lord’s service, because they know they shall be so gloriously rewarded by him, 


ver. 58. 
OREOVER, brethren, I de- 


clare unto you the gospel 
es which I preached unto you, 
= which also ye have received, 
iy Nand wherein ye stand; 2 
By which also ye are saved, 
if ye keep in memory what 
I preached unto you, unless 
y 9 ve have believed in vain, 3 

Ko VD e For I delivered unto you 
first of all that which I also received, low that 
Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures ; 
4 And that he was buried, and that he rose again 
the third day according to the scriptures: 5 And 
that he was seen of Cephias, then of the twelve: 6 
After that, he was seen of above five hundred breth- 
ren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto 
this present, but some are fallen asleep. 7 After 
that, he was seen of James; then of all the apostles. 
8 And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one 
born out of due time. 9 For I am the least of tha 
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5) 


apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, 


because I persecuted the church of God. 10 But 
by the grace of God 1 am what I am: and his grace 
which was bestowed upon me was not in vain; but 
I laboured more abundantly than they all: yet not 
ek 
Therefore whether zt were I or they, so we preach, 
and so ye believed. 


It is the apostle’s business in this chapter to assert and establish the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead, which some of the Corinthians flatly denied 


Cowper has drawn the | 


ver. 10. Whether they turned this doctrine into allegory, as did Hymenens and 
Philetus, by saying it was already past, 2 7im. ii. 17, 18, and several of the 
ancient heretics, by making it mean no more than a changing their course of 
life, or whether they rejected it as absurd, upon principles of reason and 
science, it seems they denied it in the proper sense; and they disowned a 
future state of recompenses by denying the resurrection of the dead. Now 
that heathens and infidels should deny this truth doth not seem so strange, but 
that Christians, who had their religion by revelation, should deny a truth so 
plainly discovered, is secsrbees especially when it is a truth of such [vital] 
importance. It was time for the apostle to confirm them in this truth, when 
the staggering of their faith in this point was likely to shake their Christianity, 
and they were yet in great danger of having their faith staggered. He begins 
with an epitome or summary of the Gospel, what he had preached amongst 
them, namely, the death and resurrection of Christ. Upon this foundation the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is built. Note, Divine truths appear 
with greatest evidence when they are looked upon in their mutual connection, 
The foundation must be strengthened, that the superstructure may be secured, 
Now concerning this Gospel, observe, x 

First. What a stress he lays on it; ver. 1, 2, “ Moreover, brethren, | declare 
unto you the Gospel which 1 preached to you.” 1. It was what he constantly 

seabheds His word was not yea and nay. He always preached the same 

ospel, and taught the same truth. He could appeal to his hearers for this. 
‘Truth is in its own nature invariable, and the infallible teachers of Divine truth 
could never be at variance with themselves or one another. ‘The doctrine 
which Paul had heretofore taught, he still taught. 2. lt was what they had 
received, had been convinced of the faith, believed it in their hearts, or at least 
made profession of doing so with their mouths; it was no strange doctrine; it 
was that very Gospel in which, or by which, they had hitherto stood, and must 
continue to stand. If they gave up this truth, they left themselves no ground 
to stand upon, no footing in religion. Note, The doctrine of Christ’s death 
and resurrection is at the foundation of Christianty, Remove this foundation 
and the whole fabric falls; all our hopes for eternity sink at once; and it is 
by holding this truth firm that Christians are made to stand in a day of trial, 
and kept faithful to God. 3. It was that alone by which they could hope for 
salvation, ver. 2; for there is no salvation in any other gume, “no name given 


xv. 1. “ Now I make known unto you,” &c.: not without r¢ proach 
that it should be necessary for him to declare again the Gospe. which 
they had already received. 

xv. 2. ‘Unless ye became believers in vain:” i.e., were deceivee 
in what you believed. That they had not been deceived he shows in 
the chapter. 

xv. 5. “The twelve:”” Luke xxiv. 33—36, There were but eleven ; 
twelve is retuined as the term tor the whole company of apostles, 
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ander heaven by which we may be saved, but the name of Christ ; and there 
is no salvation in his name, but upon supposition of his death and resurrection. 
hese are the saving truths of our holy religion. The death and revival, the 
crucifixion of our Redeemer, and his conquest over death, are the very source 
of our spiritual life and hopes. Now concerning these saving truths, observe 
Ist. That they must be retained in mind; they must be held fast, so the wor 
is translated, Heb. x. 23, “ Let us hold fast the profession of faith.” Note, The 
saving truths of the Gospel must be fixed on our mind, revolved much in our 
thoughts, and maintained and held fast to the end, if we would be saved. They 
will not save us if we do not attend to them and yield to their power, and 
vontinue to do so to the end, [perseverance necessarily belonging to the 
saints.) “He only that endureth to the end shall be saved,” Mat. x, 22. 2nd. 
That we believe in vain unless we continue and persevere in the faith of the 
Gospel. We shall be never the better for a temporary faith ; nay, we shall 
agyravate our guilt by relapsing into infidelity; and in vain is it to rofess 
Christianity, or our faith in Christ, if we den the resurrection; for this must 
imply and involve the denial of his resurrection, {with all its consequences. ] 
And take away this, you make nothing of Christianity, you leave nothing for 
aith or hope to fix upon. ’ ) 
. emadiyi Gudetye what this Gospel is, on which the apostle lays such 
atress. It was that doctrine which he had received, and delivered to them, év 
rpwros, ‘among the first,’ the principal. It was a doctrine of the first rank, a most 
necessary truth, namely, how that Christ Aied for our sins, and was buried, 
and rose again ; or, in other words, that “he was delivered for our offences, 
and rose again for our justification,” Rom. iv. 25; that he was offered in sa- 
crifice for our sins, and rose again, to shew that he had procured forgiveness for 
them, and was accepted of God in this offering [as our righteousness.] ote 
Christ’s death and resurrection are the very sum and substance of evangelical 
truth. Hence we derive ony ker life now, and here we must found our 
hopes of everlasting life hereafter. 

Phirdly. Observe how this truth is confirmed. 1. By Old Testament pre- 
dictions. He died for our sins, according to the Scriptures; he was buried 
and rose from the dead, according to the Scriptures ; according to Scripture 

rophecies and Scripture types. Such prophecies as Ps. xvi. 10; Isa. lili, 4—6, 
Ke. ; Dan. ix. 26, 27; Hos. vi. 2; such Scripture types as Jonah, Mat. xii. 40; 
as Isaac, who is expressly said by the apostle to have been received from 
the dead in a figure, Heb. xi. 19. Note, It is a great confirmation of our 
faith of the Gospel to see how it corresponds with ancient types and pro- 

hecies. 2. By the testimony of many eye-witnesses, who saw Christ after 
Re was risen from the dead; he reckons up five several appearances besides 
that to himself. ‘He was seen of Cephas,” or Peter, “then of the twelve,” 
called so, though Judas was no longer among them, because this was their 
usual number. “Then he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once,” 
many of which were living when the apostle wrote this epistle, though 
some were fallen asleep; this was in Galilee, Mat. xxviii. 10. After that he 
~vas seen of James singly, and then by all the apostles when. he was taken up 
into heaven. ‘Chis was on. mount Olivet, Lu. xxiv. 50; compare Acts i. 2, 5—7. 
Note, How uncontrollably evident was Christ’s resurrection from the dead, 
when so many eyes saw him at so many several times alive, and when he 
indulged the weakness of one disciple so far as to let him handle him, to put 
his resurrection out of doubt? And what reason have we to believe thuse who 
were so steady in maintaining this truth, though they hazarded all that was dear 
to them in this world, by endeavouring to assert and propagate it! Even Paul 
himself was last of all favoured with the sight of him. It is one of the 
peculiar offices of an apostle to be a witness of our Saviour’s resurrection, 
Lu. xxiv. 48; and when Paul was called to the apostolical office, he was made 
an evidence of this sort. ‘‘The Lord Jesus appeared to him by the way to 
Damascus,” Acts ix. 17. : 

And, having mentioned this favour, he takes occasion from it to make an humble 
digression concerning himself. He was highly favoured of God, but he always 
endeavoured to keep up a mean opinion of himself, and to expressit. So he 
does hereby, observing, Ist. That he was “one born out of due time,” ver. 8; 
an abortive, é«7pwua, a child dead born, and out of time. Paul resembled such 
a birth, in the suddenness of his new birth, in that he was not matured for the 
apostolical function, as the others were, who had personal converse with our 
Lord. He was called to the office when such conversation was not to be had, he 
was out of time for it. He had not known nor followed the Lord, nor been formed 


” 


in his family, as the others were, for this high and honourable function. This 
was in Paul's account a very humbling circumstance. 2nd. By owning himself 
inferior to the other apostles; “‘ Not meet to be called an apostle.” ‘The least, 


because the last of them, called latest to the office, and not worthy to be called 
an apostle, neither to have the office and title, because he had been “‘a perse- 
cutor of the church of God,” ver. 9. Indeed, he tells us elsewhere that he was 
“not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles,” 2 Cor. xi. 5; for gifts, graces, 
services, and sufferings, inferior to none of them. Yet some circumstances in 
his case made him think more meanly of himself than of any of them. Note, A 
humble spirit in the midst of high attainments is a great ornament to any 
man ; it sets his good qualities off to much greater advantage. What kept 
Paul low in an especial manner was the remembrance of his former wicked- 
ness, his raging and destructive zeal against Christ and his members. Note, 
How easily God can bring good out of the greatest evil? When sinners are by 
Divine grace turned into saints, he makes the remembrance of their former 
sins very serviceable, to make them humble, and diligent, and faithful. 3rd. 
By ascribing all that was valuable in him to Divine grace; “ But by the grace 
of God I am that I am,” ver. 10. It is God’s prerogative to say, “I am that 
{ am.” It is our privilege to be able to say, By God’s grace we are what 
we are, we are nothing but what God makes us; nothing in religion, but 
what his grace makes us. All that is good in us is a stream from this foun- 
tain. Paul was sensible of this, and kept humble and thankful by this con- 
viction; so should we. Nay, though he was conscious of his own diligence, 
and zeal, and service, so that he could say of himself, “The grace of God was 
not given me in vain, but I laboured more abundantly than they all;” he 
thought himself so much more the debtor to Divine grace. ‘ Yet not i, but 
the grace of God which was with me.” Note, Those that have the grace of 
God bestowed on them should take care that it be not in vain. They should 
cherish and exercise and exert this heavenly principle [with most fervent 
prayer.] So did Paul, and therefore laboured with so much heart, andso much 
success ; and yet, the more he laboured, and the more good he did, the more 
humble was he in his opinion of himself, and the more disposed to own and 
magnify the favour of God towards him, his free and unmerited favour. Note, 
A humble spirit will be very apt to own and magnify the grace of God. A 
humble spirit is commonly a gracious one; where pride is subdued, there it is 
reasonable to believe grace reigns. } 

After this digression, the apostle returns to his argument, and tells them 
(ver. 11,) that he not only preached the same Gospel fimselt at all times, and 
in all places, but that, all the apostles preached the same. “ Whether it were 
they or I, so we preached, and so ye believed.” Whether Peter or Paul, or 
any other apostle, had converted them to Christianity, all maintained the same 
truth, told the same story preached the same doctrine, and confirmed it by the 


xv. 8. “One whose relation to the rest of the apostles in point of 
worthiness was that of the immature and deformed child to the rest 
of the family ” (Alford). 

xv. Ll. “So:” rather, “such” was our preaching, as given in 
verses 3, 4. 

xv. 12. The denial of the resurrection of the dead was in fact a 
rejection of the apostle’s preaching, for it implied that Christ had not 
risen. Alford says, these denieis of the resurrection “must have 
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same evidence. All agreed in this, that Jesus Christ, and him crucified, and slain, 
and then rising from the dead, was the very sum and substance of Christianity ; 
and this all true Christians believe. All the apostles agreed in this testi- 
mony: all Christians agree in the belief of it. By this faith they live, in this 
faith they die. 


12 Now if Christ be preached that he rose from 
the dead, how say some among you that there is ne 
resurrection of the dead? 13 But if there be no 
resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen: 
14 And if Christ be not risen, then zs our preaching 
vain, and your faith zs also vain. 15 Yea, and we 
are found false witnesses of God; because we have 
testified of God that he raised up Christ: whom he 
raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not. 16 
For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised: 
17 And if Christ be not raised, your faith zs vain ; 
ye are yet in your sins. 18 ‘Then they also which 
are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. 19 If in 
this life only we have lope in Chirist, we are of all 


men most miserable. 


Having confirmed the truth of our Saviour’s resurrection, the apostle goes on 
to refute those among the Corinthians that said there would be none. “If Christ 
be preached that he rose from the dead, how say some among you that there is 
no resurrection of the dead?” ver. 12. It seems from this passage, and the 
course of the argument, there were some among the Corinthians that thought 
the resurrection an impossibility. This was a common sentiment among the 
heathens. But against this the apostle produces incontestable matter of fact, 
namely, the resurrection of Christ; and goes on to argue against them from the 
absurdities that must follow from their principle. 8, 

First. “If there be,” can be, “no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is not 
risen,” ver. 13; and again, “if the dead rise not,” cannot be raised, or recovered 
to life, ‘then is not Christ raised,” ver. 16. And yet it was foretold by ancient 
prophecies that he should rise; and it has been i he by multitudes of eye- 
witnesses that he is risen. And will you say, will any among you dare to say, 
that is not, cannot be, which God long ago said shall be, and is now undoubte: 
matter of fact ? 5 

Secondly. It would follow hereupon that the preaching and faith of the 
Gospel would be vain. “If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain 
and your faith vain,” ver. 14, This supposition admitted would destroy the 
principal evidence of Christianity, and so, 1. Make preaching vain. “We” 
apostles “should be found false witnesses of God.” We pretend to be God's 
witnesses for this truth, and to work miracles by his power in confirmation of 
it, and are all the while deceivers ; liars for God, if in his name, and by power 
received from him, we go forth and publish, and assert a thing false in fact, and 
impossible to be true. And doth not this make us the vainest fellows in the 
world, and our office and ministry the vainest and most useless thing in the 
world? What end could we propose to ourselves in undertaking this hard and 
hazardous service, if we knew our religion stood on no better a fuot, nay, if we 
were not well assured of the contrary? What should we preach for? Would 
not our labour be wholly in vain?’ We can have no very favourable expectations 
in this life, and we could have none beyond it. If Christ be not risen, the 
Gospel is a jest; it is chatf and emptiness. 2, This supposition would make 
the faith of Christians vain, as well as the labours of ministers; “If Christ be 
not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins,” ver. 16; yet under the 
guilt and condemnation of sin, because it is through his death and sacrifice for 
sin alone that forgiveness is to be had. “ We have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins,” Eph. i. 7. No remission of sins is to be had but 
through the shedding of his blood. And had his blood been shed, and his life 
taken away without ever being restored, what evidence could we have had that 
through him we should have justification [be accepted as righteous through the 
imputation of his righteousness] and eternal life? Had he remained under the 
power of death, how should he have delivered us from its power? And how 
vain a thing is faith in him, upon this supposition! He must “rise for our 
justification, who was delivered for our sins,’ or in vain we look for any such 
benefit by him. There had been no justification nor salvation if Christ had not 
risen ; and must not faith in Christ be vain, and of no signitivation, if he be still 
among the dead ? 

‘Thirdly. Another absurdity following from this supposition is, that “those 
who are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” If there be no resurrection, they 
cannot rise, and therefore are lost; even those who have died in the Christian 
faith, and for it. It is plain from this, that those among the Corinthians who 
denied the resurrection meant thereby a state of future retribution, and not 
merely the revival of the flesh. They took death to be the destruction and 
extinction of the man, and not merely of the bodily life; for otherwise the 
apostle could not infer the utter loss of those that slept in Jesus, from the 
supposition they wouldynever rise more, or that they had no hopes in Christ 
after life, [they had died in a faith destitute of foundation if the resurrection 
of Christ was not true, and thus they were utterly lost,] ver. 20; for they might 
have hope of happiness for their minds, if these survived their bodies ; and this 
would prevent the limiting their hopes in Christ to this life only. Upon sup- 
position there is no resurrection in your sense, no after state and life thes dead 
Christians are quite lost. How vain a thing were our faith and religion upon 
this supposition! And this 3 ty 

ourthly. Would infer, that Christ’s ministers and servants were “ of all men 
most miserable,” as having hope in him in this life only, ver. 19; which is another ~ 
absurdity that would follow from the asserting no resurrection. Their con- 
dition who hope in Christ would be worse than that of other men. Who “hope 
in Christ,” [trust or confide in him.] Note, All that believe in Christ have 
hope in him; all who believe in him as Redeemer hope for redemption and 
salvation by him. But if there be no resurrection, nur state of future recom- 
pense, (which was intended by those who denied the resurrection at Curinth,) 
their hope in him must be limited to this life. And if all their hopes in Christ 
lie within the compass of this life, they are in much worse condition than the 
rest of mankind, especially at that timé, and under those circumstances, in 


been Gentile believers inheriting the unwillingness of the Greek 
mind to receive that of which a full account could not be given 
ee verses 35, 36), aad probably of a philosophical and cavilling 
urn.” f 

xv. 14, “ Vain” here signifies “empty,” “ unreal;” in verse 17 
“frustrated” (see Rom. iv. 25). 

xv. 17, 18. “Here,” says Stanley, “we find the climax ot the 
whole argument. Ag may be seen from 1 Thess. iv. 13, one ot the 


A 
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which the apostle wrote; for then they had no countenance nor protection from 
the rulers of the world, but were hated and 1 Suri bee by allmen. Preachers 
and private Christians therefore had a hard lot if in this life only they had 
hope in Christ. Better be any thing than a Christian upon these terms; for in 

- this world they are hated, and hunted, and abused, stripped of all worldly 
comforts, and expesed to all manner of sufferings. They fare much harder 
than other men in this life, and yet have no farther nor better hopes. And is it 
not absurd for one who believes in Christ to admit a principle that involves so 
ebsurd an infereace? Can that man have faith in Christ who can believe con- 
cerning him that he will leave his faithful servants, whether ministers or others, 
in a worse state than his enemies? Note, It is a gross absurdity in a Christian 
to admit the ee of no resurrection or future state, [in other words, 
utterly to deny the faith.] It leaves him no hopes beyond this world, and this 
many times would make his condition the worst in the world; indeed, the 
Christian is by his religion crucified to this world, and taught to live upon the 
hope of another. Carnal pleasures are insipid to him in a great degree, and 
spiritual and heavenly pleasures are those which he affects and pants after. How 
sad is his case indeed, if he must be dead to worldly pleasures, and yet never 
hope for any better! 


20 But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the firstfruits of them that slept. 21 For 
since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. 22 For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 23 
But every man in his own order: Christ the first- 
fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his com- 
ing. 24 Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; 
when he shall have put down all rule and all au- 
thority and power. 25 For he must reign, till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet. 26 The last 


TREADING UNDER FOOT. 


enemy that shall be destroyed zs death. 27 For he 
hath put all things under his feet. But when he 
saith all things are put under Aim, it is manifest 
that he is excepted, which did put all things under 
him. 28 And when all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all. 29 Else what shall they do which 
are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not at all ? 
why are they then baptized for the dead? 30 And 
why stand we in jeopardy every hour? 31 I pro- 
test by your rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, I die daily. 32 If after the manner of 
men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what ad- 
vantageth it me, if the dead rise not? let us eat and 


most harrowing thoughts to the apostolic Christians was the fear lest 
their departed brethren should, by a premature death, be debarred 
from that communion with the Lord which they hoped to enjoy ; and 
in itself nothing could be more disheartening to the Christian’s hope 
than to find that Christians had lived and died in vain.” 

xv. 19. The English version fails to give the full sense. The 
words are, “If in this life in Christ we have been hoping only ;” 
that is, as Alford explains, ‘If all we have done is merely having 
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drink; for to-morrow we die. 33 Be not deccived ; 
evil communications corrupt good manners. 
Awake to rigliteousness, and sin not; for some have 
not the knowledge of God: I speak ¢his to your shame. 


° 
vw 


COMBATS WITH WILD ANIMALS.—ver. 32. 


In this passage the apostle establishes the truth of the resurrection of the 
dead, the holy dead, the dead in Christ, 

First. On the resurrection of Christ. 1. Because he is indeed “ the firstfruits 
of them that slept,” ver. 20. He is truly risen himself, and he is risen in thiy 
very quality and character, as the firstfruits of them that sleepin him. As he 
is assuredly risen, so in his resurrection there is as much an earnest given that 
the dead in him shall rise as there was that the Jewish harvest in general should 
be accepted and blessed by the offering and acceptance of the firstfruits. ‘The 
whole lump was made holy by the consecration of the firstfruits, Rom. xi. 16; 
and the whole body of Christ, all that are by faith united to him, are by his 
resurrection ascertained of their own. As he is risen_ they shall rise; jusé 
as the lump is holy, because the firstfruits are so. He is not risen merely 
for himself, but as head of the body the church; and those that sleep in 
him God will bring with him, 1 Thes. ix. 14. Note, Christ’s resurrection is a 
pledge and earnest of ours, if we are true believers in him; because he is 
risen, we shall rise. We area part of the consecrated lump, and shall partake 
of the acceptance and favour vouchsafed the firstfruits. This is the first argu- 
ment used by the apostle in confirmation of the truth; and itis, 2. Illustrated 
by a parallel between the first and second Adam. ‘“ For since by man came 
death,” it was every way proper that by man should come deliverance from 
it, or, which is all one, a resurrection, ver, 21; and so, “as in Adam all die, 
in Christ shall all be made alive.” As through the sin of the first Adam 
all men became mortal, [they incurred spiritual as well as natural death,] 
because all men derived from him the same sinful nature, so, through the 
merit and resurrection of Christ, shall ali that are made to partake of his Spirit, 
and the spiritual nature, [all who are under the covenant of grace, whose 
covenant head he is, the elect of God,] revive, and become immortal. All that 
die die throughthe sin of Adam. All that are raised, in the sense of the apostle, 
rise through the merit and power of Christ; but the meaning is not, that, as 
all men died in Adam, so all men without exception shall be made alive in 
Christ; for the scope of the apostle’s argument restrains the general meaning. 
Christ rose as the firstfruits; therefore those that are Christ's, ver. 23, shall 
rise too. From hence it will not follow that all men without exception 
shall rise too; but it will fitly follow that all who thus rise, rise in virtue of 
Christ’s resurrection, and so that their revival is owing to the man Christ 
Jesus, as the mortality of all mankind was owing to the first man; and so as 
by man came death, by man came deliverance. ‘Thus it seemed fit to the 
Divine wisdom, that, as the first Adam ruined his posterity by sin, the second 
Adam should raise his seed to a glorious immortality. Before he leaves the 
argument, he observes, 3. That there will be an order observed in their re- 
surrection. What that precisely will be we are nowhere told, but in the gene- 
ral only here, that there will be order observed. Possibly they may rise first 
who have held the highest rank, and done the most eminent service, or suffered 
the most grievous evils or cruel deaths for Christ's sake. It is only here said, 
that the firstfruits are supposed to rise first, and afterward all that are Christ's 
when he shall come again ; not that Christ’s resurrection must in fact go before 
the resurrection of any of his, but_it must be laid as the foundation: as it was 
not necessary that those who lived remote from Jerusalem must go thither and 
offer the firstfruits before they could account the lump Bey « but yet they must 
be set apart for this purpose till they could be offered, which might be done 
at any time from Pentecost till the feast of dedication: see Bishop Patrick 
on Num. xxvi. 2. The offering of the firstfruits was what made the lump holy, 
and the lump was made holy by this offering, though it was not made before 
the harvest was gathered in, so it were set apart for that end, and duly offered 
afterwards. So Christ’s resurrection must in order of nature precede that of 
his saints, though some of these might rise in order of time betore him. It is 
because he is risen that they rise. Note, Those that are Christ’s must rise [to 

lory], [but only] because of their relation to him, [while those that are not 
Christ's shall be raised to the resurrection of condemnation.] 

Secondl;, He argues from the continuance of the mediatorial kingdom till 
all Christ's enemies are destroved. the last uf which is death, ver. 24—26 He 


result.” ‘‘Most miserable:” “most to be pitied ;” referring to the 
delusion under which Christians would live, and the disappointment 
they were destined to experience. 

xv. 29. “ Alford thinks that there is an allusion to a practice at 
Corinth of baptising a living person on behalf of a friend who died 
unbaptised. Thus St. Paul, without giving the least sanction to the 

| Practice, uses an ad hominem argument trom it against its practisers, 
7i7 


hoped in this life, and if it is then to end, and that hope have no 
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is risen, and upon his resurrection was invested with sovereign empire, had all 

ower in heaven and earth put into his hand, Mat. xxviii. 18; had a name given 
him above every name, that every knee might bow to him, and every tongue 
confess him Lord, Pail. ii. 9—11. And the administration of this kingdom 
must continue in his hands till all opposing power and rule and authority be 
out down, ver. 24; till all enemies are put under his feet, ver. 25; and till the 
leat enemy is destroyed, which is death, ver. 26. Now this argument implies 
in it all these particulars, 1. That our Saviour rose from the dead to have all 

ower put into his hands, and have and administer a kingdom as Mediator; 
R For this end he both died, and rose, and revived, that he might be Lord both 
of the dead and living,” Rom. xiv. 9. 2. That this mediatorial kingdom is to 
have an end, at least as far as it is concerned in bringing his people safe to glory, 
and subduing al} his and their enemies; “‘Then cometh the end,” ver. 24. 3. That 
it is not to have an end till all opposing power be put down, and all enemies 
brought to his teet, ver. 24, 25. 4. That among other enemies death must be 
destroyed (ver. 26) or abvlished; its power over his members must be an- 
nulled. Thus far the apostle is express, but he leaves us to make the inference 
that therefore the saints must, rise, else death and the grave would have power 
over them, nor would onr Saviour’s kingly power prevail against the last enemy 
of his people, and annul its power. When saints shall live again, and die no 
more, then, and not till then, is death abolished, which must be brought about 
before our Saviour’s mediatorial kingdom is delivered up, which yet must be in 
due time. The saints therefore shall live again, and dienomore. i 

This is the scope of the argument; but the apostle drops several hints in the 
course of it that will be properly noticed. As, Ist. That our Seabees ee man, 
and Mediator between God and man, has a delegated royalty,—a kingdom 
given. “All things are put under him, he excepted that did put all things 
under him,” ver. 27. As man, all his authority must be delegated. And though 
his mediation supposes [absolutely implies] his Divine nature, yet as Mediator 
he does not so explicitly sustain the character of God, but a middle person 
between God and ine peree king of both natures, [he acts not according to both 
natures,] human and Divine, as he was to reconcile both parties, God and 
man, and receiving commission and authority from God the Father to act in 
this office. The Father appears, in this whole dispensation, in the majesty, and 
with the authority, of God. The Son made man appears as the minister of the 
Father, though he is God as well as the Father. Nor is this passage to be 
understood of the eternal dominion over all his creatures, which belongs to 
him as God, but of a kingdom committed to him as Mediator and God-man, and 
that chiefly after his resurrection, when, having overcome, he sat down with 
his Father on his throne, Rev. iii. 21. Then was the prediction verified, “I have 
set my king upon my holy hill of Zion,” Ps. ii. 6, placed him on his throne. This 
is meant by the phrase, so frequent in the writings of the New Testament, of 
“sitting at the right hand of God,” Mar. xvi. 19; Hom. Vili, 34 ; Col. iii. 1, &e. ; 
on the right hand of power,” Mar. xiv. 62; Lu. xx. 69; “on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high,” Heb. i.3; “on the right hand of the throne of God,” 
Heb, xii. 2; “on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens, 
Hebd, viii. 1. Sitting down in this seat is taking upon him the exercise of this 
mediatorial power and royalty, which was done upon his ascension into heaven, 
Mar. xvi. 19; and it is spoken of in Scripture as a recompense made him for 
his deep humiliation and self-abasement in becoming man, and dying for man 
the accursed death of the cross, Phil. ii.6—12. Upon_his ascension he was 
made “head over all things to the chureh,” had power given him to govern and 
protect it against all its enemies, and in the end destroy them, and complete 
the salvation of all that believe in him. This is not a power appertaining to 
Godhead as such; it is not original and unlimited pow arabia power given and 
limited to special purposes; and, though he who has it is God, yet (inasmuch 
as he is somewhat else besides God, and in this whole dispensation acts not as 
God, but as Mediator, not as the offended Majesty, but as one interposing in 
favour of his offending creatures, and this by virtue of his consent and com- 
mission who acts and appears always in that character,) he may properly be 
said to have this power given him. He may reign as God with power unlimited, 
and yet may reign as Mediator with a power delegated, and limited to tnese 
particular purposes. 2nd. That this delegated royalty must sometimes be 
delivered up to the Father from whom it was received, ver. 24; for it is a power 
received for particular ends and purposes, a power to govern and protect his 
church till all the members of it are gathered in, and the enemies of it for ever 
subdued and destroyed, ver. 25,26. And when these ends shall be obtained 
there is no need that the power and authority should be continued. The 
Redeemer must reign till his enemies are destroyed, and the salvation of his 
church and people is accomplished; and when this end is attained then will 
he deliver up the power which he had only for this purpose, though he may 
continue to reign over his glorified church and body in heaven; and in this 
sense it may notwithstanding be said, that “He shall reign for ever and ever,” 
Rev. xi. 15; “that he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end,” Lu. i. 33; “that his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away,” Dan, vii. 14: see also Mic.iv.7. 3rd. The 
Redeemer shall certainly reign till the very last enemy of his people is de- 
stroyed, till death itself be abolished, till his saints revive, and recover perfect 
life, never to be in fear or danger of dying any more. He shall have all power 
in heaven and earth till then; “He who loved us, and gave himself for us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood;” he who is so nearly related to us, 
and so much concerned for us. What support should this be to his saints in 
every hour of distress and temptation! “He is alive who was dead, and liveth 
for ever,” and doth reign, and will continue to reign, till the redemption of his 
eeople be completed, and the utter ruin of their enemies effected. 4th. When 
this is done, “and all things are put under his feet, then shall the Son become 
subject to him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all,” ver. 28. 
The meaning of which I take to be, that then the man Christ Jesus, who has 
appeared in so much majesty during the whole administration of this kingdom, 
shall appear, upon the giving it up, to be a subject of the Father. Things are 
in Scripture many times said to be, when they are manifested and made to 
appear; and this delivering up the kingdom will make it manifest that he 
who appeared in the =p bes of the Sovereign King was during this adminis- 
tration a subject of God. The glorified humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with all the dignity and power conferred on it, was no more than a glorious 
ereature. This will appear when the kingdom shall be delivered up; and it 
will appear to the Divine glory, that God may be all in all, that is, that the 
accomplishment of our salvation may appear all over Divine, and God alone 
may have the honour of it. Note, Though the human uature must be employed 
in the work of our i at Hane) yet God was all in allinit. It was the Lord’s 
doing, and shall be marvel}pus in our eyes. . ’ 

{“'The Son also himself.” The term “ Son of God” is applied to the Lord 
Jesus with reference to his human nature, his incarnation by the Holy Ghost, 
and his resurrection from the dead: see note on Rum.i.4. It refers, I appre- 
-hend, to that in this place. It does not mean that the second person in the 
Trinity, as such, aired be subject to the first; but it means the incarnate Son 
the Mediator,—the man tliat was born and that was raised from the dead, and 
to whom this wide dominion had been given,—should resign that dominion, 
andethat the government should be reassumed by the Divinity as God. As 


some of whom, though using it, denied the resurrection. Bengel 
translates, ‘Over (immediately upon) the dead—ie., who will be 
gathered to the dead immediately after baptism. The price they get 
for their trouble is, that they should be gathered to the dead for 
ever, Many in the ancient Church put off baptism till near death.’ 
This seems the better view, though there may have been some rites 
of symbolical baptism at Corinth, now unknown, perhaps grounded on 
Jesus’ words (Matt. xx, 22. 23), which St. Paul here ailudes to.” 
773 
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man he shall cease to exercise any distinct dominion. This does not mrarg 
evidently, that the union of the Divine and human nature will be dissolved 
nor that important purposes may not be answered by that continued union for 
ever; nor that the Divine perfections may not shine forth in some glorious way 
through the man Christ Jesus; but that the purpose of government shall no 
longer be exercised in that way; the mediatorial kingdom, as such, shall ne 
longer be continued, and power shall be exercised by God as God. The 
redeemed will still adore their Redeemer as their incarnate God, and dwell 
upon the remembrance of his work and upon his perfections, (7tev. i. 5, 63 
v. 123; xi. 15;) but not as exercising the peculiar power which he now has, 
which was needful to effect their redemption ;—* That God may be all in all; 
that God may be supreme; that the Divinity, the Godhead, may rule; and that 
it may be seen that he is the Sovereign over all the universe. By the word 
“ God,” (6 Gcés,) Whitby and Hammond, I think correctly, understand the God- 
head, the Divine nature, the ‘Divinity, consisting of the Three Persons, without 
respect to any peculiar office or kingdom.—A. 5 

hirdly. He argues for the resurrection, from the case of those that were 
baptized for the dead; ver. 29, ‘‘ What shall they do who are baptized for the 
dead, if the dead rise not all? Why are they baptized for the dead?” What 
shall they do, if the dead rise not? What have they done? How vain a thing 
hath their baptism been! Must they stand by it, or renounce it? Why are 
they baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not? imép tay vexpav. But what 
is this baptism for the dead? It is necessary to be known, that the apostle’s 
argument may be understood; whether it be only argumentum ad hominem or 
ad rem, whether it concludes for the thing in dispute universally, or only against 
the particular persons who were a for the dead. But who shall inter- 
pret this very obscure passage, which, though it consists of no more than three 
words, besides the articles, has had more than three times three senses put on 
it by interpreters? it not being agreed what is meant. by baptism, whether 
it be to be taken in a proper or figurative sense, and if in a proper sense, 
whether it be to be understood of Christian baptism properly so called, or 
other ablution. And as little is it agreed who are the aT or in what sense 
the proposition tep is to be taken. Some understand the dead of our Saviour 
himself: see Whitby in Joc. Why are persors baptized in the name of a dead 
Saviour, a Saviour who remains among the dead, if the dead rise not? But it 
is, I believe, an instance perfectly singular for oi vexepoi to mean no more than 
one dead person. It is a signification the words have nowhere else. And the 
oi BanrGouevor,—‘ the baptized,’ seem plainly to mean some particular persons, 
not Christians in general, which yet must be the signification, if the oi vexpor,— 
‘the dead,’ be understood of our Saviour, Some understand the assage of the 
martyrs. Why do they suffer martyrdom for their religion? his is some- 
times called the baptism of blood by the ancients, and, by our Saviour himself, 
baptism indefinitely, Mut. xx. 22; Lu. xii. 50. But in what sense can they that 
die martyrs for their religion be said to be baptized, that is, die martyrs, for 
the dead? Some understand it of a custom that was observed, as some of the 
ancients tell us, among many that professed the Christian name in the first 
ages, of baptizing some in the name and stead of catechumens dying without 
baptism. ut this savoured of such superstition, that, if the custom had pre- 
vailed in the church so soon, the apostle would hardly have mentioned it 
without signifying a dislike of it. Some understand it of baptizing over the 
dead, which was a custom they tell us that early obtained; and this to testify 
their hope of the resurrection. ‘This sense is pertinent to the apostle’s argu- 
ment, but it appears not that any such practice was in use in the apostle’s time. 
Others understand it of those who have been baptized for the sake, or on 
occasion, of the martyrs, that is, the constancy with which they died for their 
religion. Some there were, doubtless, converted to Chrisiianity by observing 
this; and it would have been a vain | for persons to have become Chris- 
tians upon this motive, if the martyrs, by losing their lives for religion, became 
utterly extinct, and were to liveno more. But the church at Corinth had not 
in all probability suffered much persecution at this time, or seen many instances 
of martyrdom among them, nor many converts made by the constancy and 
firmness which the martyrs discovered—not to observe, that oi vexgot seems 
to be too general an expression to mean only the martyred dead. It is as easy 
an explication of the phrase as any | have met with, and as pertinent to the 
arguinent, to suppose oi vexpot to mean some among the Corinthians who had 
been taken off by the hand of God. We read that many were sickly among 
them, and many slept, ch. xi. 38, because of their disorderly behaviour at the 
Lord’s table. These executions might terrify some into Christianity, as the 
miraculous earthquake did the jailer, Acts xv. 29, &c. Persons baptized on 
such an occasion ight be properly said to be baptized for the dead, that is, on 
their account. And the of farmépyevo ,—‘ the baptized,’ and the oi vexpoi,—* the 
dead,’ answer to one another; and upon this supposition the Corinthians could 
not mistake the apostle’s meaning. Now, says he, what shall they do, and why 
were they baptized, if the dead rise not? You have a general persuasion these 
men have done right, and acted wisely, and as they ought, on this occasion ; but 
why, if the dead rise not? seeing they may perhaps hasten their death by pro- 
voking a jealous God, and have no hopes beyond it? But whether this be the 
meaning, or whatever else it be, doubtless the apostle’s argument was good, and 
intelligible to the Corinthians. [Doddridge renders it, ‘in the room of the 
dead, who are just fallen in the cause of Christ, but are yet supported by a 
succession of new converts, who immediately offer themselves to fill up their 
places, as ranks of soldiers that advance to the combat in the room of their 
companions who have just been slain in their sight.—A.B. T. Scott approves 
of this interpretation.] And his next is as plain to us. 

Fourthly. He argues from the absurdity of his own and other Christians’ 
conduct upon this supposition. 

1. It would be a foolish thing for them to run so many hazards; ver. 30, 
‘Why stand we in jeopardy every hour?” Why do we expose ourselves to 
continual peril—we Christians, especially we apostles? Every one knows that 
it was dangerous ee a Christian, and much more a preacher and apostle, at 
that time. Now, sait f 
if we have no better hopes beyond death,—if, when we die, we die wholly, and 
revive no more! Note, Christianity were a foolish profession if it proposed 
no hopes beyond this life, at least in such hazardous times as attended the first 
profoerige of it. It required men to risk all the blessings and comforts of this 
ife, and to face and endure all the evils of it, without any future prospects. 
And is this a character of his religion fit for a Christian to endure? And must 
he not fix this character on it, if he gives up his future hopes, and denies the 


resurrection of the dead? This argument the apostle brings home to himself; — 


“TJ protest,” says he, “by your rejoicing in Christ Jesus,” that is, by all the 
comforts of Christianity, all the peculiar succours and supports of our holy 
faith, that “1 die daily,” ver 31. | He was in continual danger of death, 
and carried his life, as we say, in his hand. And why should he thus expose 
himself if he had no hopes after life? To live in daily view and expectation 
of death, and yet have no prospect beyond it, must be very heartless and 
uncomfortable, and his case upon this account a very melancholy one. Le had 
need be very weil assured of the resurrection of the dead, or he was guilty of 
extreme weakness in hazarding all that was dear tu him im this world, and bis 
lite into the bargaiu. He had encountered very great difticulties, aud tierce 


a 


xv. 31. “ Your rejoicing,” &¢.: rather, “by the glorying which I 
have concerning you” (they were his “ erown and rejoicing” as his 
converts). ‘I die daily:” te., am daily in expectation ot death. 

xv. 32, “After the manner of men:” i.e,, merely as man, without 


any hope beyond the grave. “ Fought with beasts :” not literally ; 


his rights of Roman citizenship would preclude his being throwua to 
the beasts. It must refer to some violent opposition which St. Pant 
had met with at Ep.esus, the particulars ot which are not recorded, 


the apostle, what fools are we to run these hazards, 
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enemies ; he had “fought with beasts at Ephesus,” ver. 32, and was _in danger 
of being pulled to pieces by an enraged multitude, stirred up by Demetrius 
and the other craftsmen, Acts xix. 28; though some understand this literally 
of Paul's being exposed to fight with wild beasts in the amphitheatre at a 


AMPHITHEATRE AT EPHESUS. 


Roman show in that city, and Nicephorus tells a formal story to this purpose, 
and of the miraculous complaisance of the lions to him, when they came near 
him. But so remarkable a trial and circumstance of his life, methinks, would 
not have been passed over by Luke, and much less by himself, when be gives 
us so large and. particular a detuil of his sufferings, 2 Cor. xi, 24—33. When 
he mentions that he was five times scourged of the Jews, thrice beaten with 
rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, ‘it is strange he should not have said 
he was once exposed to fight with the beasts. I take it, therefore, that this 
fighting with beasts is a figurative expression; the beasts intended were men 
of a fierce and feline disposition, and that this refers to the passage above 
cited. Now, saith he, what advantage have I from such contests, “if the dead 
rise not?” Why should I die daily, expose myself daily to the danger of dying 
by violent hands, if the dead rise not? And if post mortem nihil,—‘if I am 
to perish by death,’ and expect nothing after it, could any thing be more weak ? 
And was Paul so senseless? Had he given the Corinthians any ground to 
entertain such a thought of him? If he had not been well assured death 
would have been to his advantage, would he in this stupid manner have thrown 
away his life? Could any thing but the sure hopes of a better life after death 
have extinguished the love of life in him to this degree? “ What advantageth 
it me, if the dead rise not?” What can I propose to myself? Note, It is very 
lawful and fit for a Christian to propose advantage to himself by his Nad 
to God. Thus did Paul: thus did our blessed Lord himself, Heb. xii. 2; an 
thus we are bid to do after his example, and “have our fruit to holiness, that 
our end may be everlasting life.” This is the very end of our faith, namely, 
the salvation of our souls, 1 Peé. i. 9; not only what it will issue in, but what 
we should aim at. cert 
2. It would be a much wiser thing to take the comforts of this life; “Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” ver. 32, turn epicures: thus this sen- 
tence means in the prophet, Jsa. xxii. 13. Let us even live like beasts, if we 
must die like them. ‘This would be a wiser course, if there be no resurrection 
no after-life or state, than to abandon all the pleasures of life, and offer an 
expose ourselves to all the miseries of life, and live in continual peril of perish- 
ing by savage rage and cruelty. This passage also plainly-implies, as I have 
hinted above, that those who denied the resurrection among the Corinthians 
were perfect Sadducees, of whose principles we have this account in the holy 
writings, that they say, “There is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit,” 
Acts xxiii. 8, that is, that the man is all body,—that there is nothing in him to 
survive the body; nor will that, when once he is dead, ever revive again. Such 
Sadducees were the men against whom the apostle argues here. Otherwise, 
his arguments had no force in them ; for, though the body should never revive, 
yet as long as the mind survived it he might have much advantage from all the 
azards he ran for Christ’s sake. Nay, it is certain that the mind is to be the 
aie ig seat and subject of the heavenly glory and happiness. But if there 
eno hopes after death, would not every wise man prefer an easy, comfortable 
‘life before such a wretched one as the apostle led? nay, and endeavour to enjoy 
the comforts of life as fast as possible, because the continuance of it is short? 
Note, Nothing but the hopes of better things hereafter can enable a man to 
forego all the comforts and pleasures here, and embrace poverty, contempt, 
misery, and death. Thus did the aposties and primitive Christians; but how 
wretched was their case, and how foolish their conduct, if they deceived them- 
selves, and abused the world with vain and false hopes! _ " 
Fifthly. The apostle closes his argumeit with a cantion, exhortation, and 
reproof. 1. A caution against the dangerous conversation of ill men, men of 
loose lives and principles. ‘‘Be not deceived,” says he, “evil communications 
corrupt good manners,” ver. 33. Possibly some of those who said there was 
no resurrection of the dead were men of loose lives, and endeavoured to conn- 
tenance their vicious practices by so corrupt a principle, and had that speech 
often in their mouths, “ Let us eat and drink, for te-morrow we die.” Now, the 
apostle grants that this talk was to the purpose if there were no future state; 
but, having confuted their principle, he now warns the Corinthians how dan- 
"haga such men’s conversation must prove. He tells them they would likely 
be corrupted by them, and fall in with their course of life, if they gave in to 
‘their evil principles. Note, Bad company and conversation are likely to make 
bad men. Those who would keep their innocence must keep good company. 
Error and vice are infectious, and if we would avoid the contagion we must keep 
clear of thuse who have taken it. ‘He that walketh with wise men shall be 
wise, but a companion of fools shall be destroyed,” Pr. xiii. 99. 2. Here is an 
exhortation to break off their sins and rouse themselves, and lead a more holy 
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and rghteous life; ver. 34, “ Awake to righteousness,” or awake righteously, 
éxvy Ware dcxaiws, “and sin not,” or sin no more, [or awake, as you ought, and esr 
no more from the truth.] Rouse yourselves, break off your sins by repentznce; 
renounce and forsake every evil way, correct whatever is amiss, and do nut b 
sloth and stupidity be led away into such conversation and principles as wi 
sap your Christian hopes, and corrupt your practice. The disbelief of a future 
state destroys al! virtue and piety. But the best improvement to be made of 
the truth is, to cease from sin, and set ourselves to the business of religion, and 
that in good earnest. If there will be a resurrection and a future life, we 
should live and act as those that believe it; and should not give into such 
senseless and sottish notions as will debauch our morals, and render us loose 
and sensual in our lives. 3. Here is a reproof, and a sharp one, to some at least 
among them: “Some of you have not the knowledge of God; % speak this 
Note, It is a shame in [professed] Christians not to have the 
knowledge of God. Christian religion gives the best information that can be 
had about God, his nature, and grace, and government. ‘Those who profess 
this religion reproach themselves b remaining without the knowledge of God; 
for it must be owing to their own alot) and slight of God that they are ignorant 
of him. And is it not a horrid shame for a [declared] Christian to slight God, 
and be so wretchedly ignorant in matters that so nearly and highly concern 
him? Note also, That it must be ignorance of God that leads men into the 
disbelief of a resurrection and future life. Those that know God know that 
he will not abandon his faithful servants, and leave them exposed to such hard~ 
ships and sufferings without any recompense or reward. ‘They would know 
he is not unfaithful, nor unkind, to forget their labour and patience, their 
faithful services and cheerful sufferings, nor let their labour be in vain. But 
I am apt to think the expression has a much stronger meaning—that there were 
atheistical people among them that hardly owned a God, or one that had any 
concern with, or took any cognizance of, human affairs, [perhaps some of the 
false teachers.] These were a scandal and shame to any Christian church 
indeed. Note, Real atheism lies at the bottom of men’s disbelief of a future 
state. Those who own a God and a providence, and observe how unequal the 
distributions of the present life are, and how frequently the best men fare 
worst, can hardly doubt an after state. [But it is the gospel scheme only that 
clears up all difficulties, and vindicates the Divine government.] 


35 But some man will say, How are the dead 
raised up? and with what body do they come? 36 
Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die: 37 And that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other 
grain: 88 But God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him, and to every seed his own body. 3¢ 
All flesh zs not the same flesh: but there is one kind 
of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another of 
fishes, and another of birds. 40 There are also celes- 
tial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of 
the celestial 7s one, and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another. 41 There is one glory of the sun, and 
another glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars: for one star differeth from another star in 
glory. 42 So also zs the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorrup- 
tion: 43 It is sown in dishonour; it is raised in 
glory: it is sown in weakness; it is raised in power : 
44 It is sown a natural body ; it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is a spi- 
ritual body. 45 And so it is written, The first man 
Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit. 46 Howbeit that was not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; 
and afterward that which is spiritual. 47 The first 
man zs of the earth, earthy: the second man 2s the 
Lord from heaven. 48 As is the eartliy, such are 
they also that are earthy: and as is the heavenly, 
such are they also that are heavenly. 49 And as 
we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly. 50 Now this | say, 
brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdoin of God; neither doth corruption inlierit 
incorruption. 

The apostle comes now to answer a plausible and principal objection against 


the doetrine of the resurrection of the dead, concerning which observe the 
proposal of the objection; “Some man will say, How are the dead raised up, 


xv. 36. “Thou fool:” emphatic, with appeal to the objector’s own 
experience. St. Paul shows from the natural world, first, that 
death precedes the quickening into life of the seed; and secondly, 
the difference between the seed and the after-plant, and so meets some 
plausible objections to the resurrection. 

xv. 3942. “As the kinds of flesh, however widely differing from 
one another, are still bodies, all this is to illustrate the difference 
of the new celestial body from its terrestial seed, whilst retaining 


50 


a substantial identity. As the various fountains ot light, which is 
so similar in its aspect and properties, differ (the sun from the 
moon, and the moon from the stars, and even one star from another 
star, though all seem so much alike), so there is nothing unreasonable 
in the doctrine that our present bodies differ from our resurrection 
bodies, though still continuing bodies.” 

xv. 44, “The expression ‘natural body’ denotes, in general, an 
organisation that corresponds to the soul, and ‘spiritual body’ one 
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and with what body do they come?” ver. 35. The objection is plainly twofold: 
"ow are they raised up? that is, by what means? How should they be raised? 
what power is equal to this effect? Lt was an opinion that prevailed much 
among the-heathens, and the Sudducees seem to have been in the same senti- 
ment, that it was not within the compass of Divine power, mortales eternitate 
donare, aut revocare defunctos,— to make men immortal, or revive and restore 
she dead.’ Such sort of men they seem to have been who, among the Co- 
sinthians, denied the resurrection of the dead, and object here, how are they 
eaised? How should they be raised? Is it not utterly impossible? The 
second part of the objection is about the quality of their bodies who shall 
rise; “ With what body will they come?” Will it be with the same body? 
with like shape, and form, and stature, and members, and qualities, or various ? 
Che former objection is that of those who opposed the doctrine, the latter the 
aquiry of curious doubters. f , 

First. To the former the apostle answers, by telling them this was to be 
brought about by Divine power, that very power which they had all observed 
to do somewhat very like it year after year, in the death and revival of the 
corn; and therefore it was an argument of great weakness and stupidity to 
doubt whether the resurrection of the dead might not be effected by the same 
power. “Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened unless it die,” 
ver. 36. It must first corrupt before it will quicken and spring up; it not 
only sprouts after it is dead, but it must die that it may live. And why should 
any be so foolish as to imagine that the man once dead cannot be made to live 
again by the same power which every year brings the dead grain to life? This 
is the substance of what he answers to the first question. Note, It is a foolish 
thing to question the Divine Power to raise the dead, when we see him every 
day quickening and reviving things that are dead. ; 

Secondly. But he is longer in answering the second inquiry. He begins, 

1. By observing that there is a change made in the seed that is sown. 
is not that body which shall be” that is sown, “but bare grain” of wheat or 
barley, &c., but God gives it such a body as he will, and in such way as he 
will, only so as to distinguish every kind from each other. Every seed sown 
has its. proper body, is constituted of such materials, and figured in such a 
manner, as is proper for it, proper to that kind. This is plainly in the Divine 
power, though we no more know how it is done than we know how a dead 
man is raised to life again. It is certain the grain undergoes a great change; 
and it is intimated in this passage that so will the dead, when they rise again 
and live again in their bodies after death. f 

2. He proceeds hence to observe, that there is a great deal of variety among 
other bodies, as there is among plants; as, Ist. In bedies of flesh; “ All flesh 
1s not the same.” ‘That of men is of one kind, that of beasts another, that of 
fishes another, and that of birds another, ver. 39. There is variety in all the 
kinds, and somewhat peculiar in every kind to distinguish it from the other. 
2nd. In bodies celestial and terrestrial there is also a difference;.and what is 
for the glory of one is not for the other, for the true glory of every being con- 
sists in its fitness for its rank and state. Earthly bodies are not adapted to the 
heavenly regions, nor heavenly bodies fitted to the condition of earthly beings, 
Nay, 3rd. There is a variety of glory among heavenly bodies themselves; 
“There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars, for ove star differs from another star in glory,” ver. 41. All 
this is to intimate to us that the bodies of the dead, when they rise, will be so 
far changed that they will be fitted for the heavenly regions, and that there will 
be a variety of glories among the bodies of the dead when they shall be raised, 
as there is among the sun, and moon, and stars, nay, among the stars them- 
selves. And all this carries an intimation along with it that it must be as 
easy to Divine power to raise the dead, and recover their mouldered bodies, 
as out of the same materials to form so many different kinds of flesh and 
plants, and, for aught we know, celestial bodies as well as terrestrial ones. The 
sun and stars may, for aught we know, be composed of the same materials as 
the earth we tread on, though so much refined and changed by the Divine 
skill and power; and can he, out of the same materials, form such various 
beings, and yet not be able to raise the dead? Having thus prepared the way, 

e comes, 

3. To speak directly to the point. ‘So also,” saith he, “is the resurrection 
of the dead ;” so as the plant growing out of the putrified grain, so as no longer 
to be a terrestrial but a celestial body, and varying in glory from the other 
dead who are raised, as one star doth from another. But he instances some 
particulars, as, Ist. “It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption.” 
“It is sown:” burying the dead is like sowing them; it is like committing the 
seed to the earth, that it may spring out of it again. And our bodies that are 
sown are corruptible, liable to putrify and moulder, and crumble to dust; but 
when we rise they will be out of the power of the grave, and never more be 
liable to corruption. 2nd. “It is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory:” 
ours is at present a vile body, PAil. iii. 21. Nothing is more loathsome than a 
dead body ; it is thrown into the grave “as a despised and broken vessel, in 
which there is no pleasure;” but at the resurrection a glory will be put upon 
it, it will be made like the glorious body of our Saviour. It will be purged 
from all the dregs of earth and refined into ethereal substance, and shine out 
with a splendour resembling his. 3rd. “It is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power.” It is laid in the earth a poor helpless thing, wholly in the power of 
death, deprived of all vital capacities and powers, of life and strength; it is 
utterly unable to move or stir. But when we rise, our bodies will have 
heavenly life and vigour infused into them. They shall be hale, and firm, and 
durable, and lively, and liable no more to any infirmity, weakness, or decay. 
4th. “It is sown a natural” or animal “body ;” capa puxxdy, a body fitted to 
the low condition and sensitive pleasures and enjoyments of this life, which are 
all gross in comparison with the heavenly state and enjoyments. But when we 
tise it will he quite otherwise; our body will rise spiritual. Not that body 
will be changed into spirit, this would be a contradiction in our common con- 
ceptions; it would be as much as to say, body changed into what is not body, 
matter made immaterial. The expression is to be understood comparatively. 
We shall at the resurrection have bodies purified and refined to the lust degree, 
made light and agile; and, though they are not changed into spirit, yet made fit 
+o be perpetual associates of spirits made perfect. And why shonid it not be 
as much in the power of God to raise incorruptible, giorious, lively, spiritual 
Yodies, out of the ruins of those vile, corruptible, lifeless, and animal ones, as 
first to make matter out of nothing, and then out of the same mass of matter 
produce such variety of beings both in earth and heaven? ‘Io God all things 
are possible; and this cannot be impossible. 

_ 4. He illustrates this by a comparison of the first and second Adam. “There 
is an animal body,” saith he, “and there is a spiritual body,” and then goes 
into the comparison in several instances ; as, Ist. As we have our natural body, 
the animal body we have in this world from the first Adam, we expect our 
spiritual body from the second. This is implied in the whole comparison. 2nd. 
And this is but consonant to the different characters these two persons bear. 

The first Adam was made a living soul,” [a living animated being,] such a 
Seing as ourselves, and with a power of propagating such beings as himself, 
and conveying to them a nature and animal body like his own, but none other 
por better. Lhe second Adam is a quickening spirit; ” he is “ the resurrec- 


that corresponds to the spirit. 
impress of the soul, the other the impress of the spirit. The soul is 
that by means’of which our spiritual part is linked to a physical life 
—a life of impulse and sensation, dependent for its nourishment upon 
a world of sense. The corporeity corresponding to this, and deter- 
mined by it, is precisely on this account made dependent upon this 
outward world and is affected by it ; and by reason of it it is exposed 
to all that which has just been expressed by the words ‘ corruption,’ 
720 
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tion and the life,” Jno. xi. 25; “ He hath life in himseh, and quickenetn whom 
he will,” Jno. v. 20, 21; “The first man was of the earth,” made out of the 
earth, and was “earthy ;” his body was fitted to the region of his abode; but 
“the second Adam is the Lord from heaven,” he who came down from heaven 

and giveth life to the world, Jno. vi. 33; he who came down from heaven, and 
was in heaver, at the same time, Jno. iii. 13; the Lord of heaven and earth. If 
the first Adam could communicate to us natural and animal bodies, cannot the 
second Adam make our bodies spiritual ones? If the deputed lord of this lower 
creation could do the one, cannot the Lord from heaven, the Lord of heaven 
and earth, do the other? 3rd. We must first have natural bodies from the first 
Adam, before we can have spiritual bodies from the second, ver. 46. We must 
bear the image of the earthy before we can bear the image of the heavenly; 
such is the established order of providence. We must have weak, frail, morta 

bodies by descent from the first Adam, before we can have lively, spiritual, and 
immortat ones by the quickening power of the second. We must die before we 
can live to die no more. 4th. Yet if we are Christ’s, true believers in him, (for 
this whole discourse relates to the resurrection of the saints,) it is as certain 
that we shall have spiritual bodies as it is now that we have natural or aniunal 
ones. By these we are as the first Adam, earthy, we bear his image; by those 


The former is one which carries the | 


we shall be as the second Adam, have bodies like his own, heavenly, aud so 
bear his image; and we are as certainly intended to bear the one as we have 
borne the other. As sure, therefore, as we have had natural bodies we shall 
have spiritual ones. The dead in Christ shall not only rise, but shall rise thus 
gloriously changed. haha 

5. He sums up this argument by assigning the reason of this change; ver. 50, 
“Now this I say, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, nor 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.” ‘The natural body is Hesh and blood, 
consisting of bones, muscles, nerves, veins, arteries, and their several fluids; 
and as such it is of a corruptible frame and form, liable to dissolution, to rot 
and moulder. But no such thing shall inherit the heavenly regions; for this 
were for corruption to inherit incorruption, which is little better than a con- 
tradiction in terms. ‘The heavenly inheritance is incorruptible, and never 
fadeth away, 1 Pet. i. 4. How can this be possessed by flesh and blood, which 
is corruptible, and will fade away? It must be changed into ever-enduring 
substance before it can be capable of possessing the heavenly inheritance. The 
sum is, that the bodies of the saints, when they shall rise again, will be greatly 
changed from what they are now, and much for the better. They are now 
corruptible flesh and blood; they will be then incorruptible, glorious, and 
spiritual bodies, fitted to the celestial world and state, where they are ever 
afterwards to dwell and have their eternal inheritance. 


51 Behold, I shew you a mystery; We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 52 In a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 53 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality. 54 So when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and 
this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory. 55 O death, where zs 
thy sting? O grave, where zs thy victory? 56 The 
sting of death zs sin; and the strength of sin zs the 
law. 57 But thanks be to God, which giveth us the 


victory through our Lord Jesus Clirist. 


To confirm what he had said of this change he here 

First. Tells them what had been concealed from them, or unknown to them 
till then, that all the saints should not die, but all would be changes. _ They 
that are alive at our Lord’s coming will be caught up into the clouds, without 
dying, 1 Thess. iv.17. But it is plain, from this passage, that it will not be 
without changing from corruption to incorruption. The frame of their living 
bodies shall be thus altered, as well as those that are dead, and this “in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” ver. 52. What cannot almighty power 
effect? ‘That power that calls the dead into life can surely thus soon and sud- 
denly change the living—for changed they must be as well as the dead, because 
“flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” This is the mystery 
which the apostle shews the Corinthians; “‘ Behold, I shew you a mystery,” or 
bring into open light a truth dark and unknown before. Note, There are many 
mysteries shewn to us in the Gospel; many truths that before were utterly 
unknown are there made known; many truths that were but dark and obscure 
before are there brought into open day, and plaaly revealed; and many things 
are in part revealed that will never be fully known nor perhaps clearly under- 
stood. The apostle here makes known a truth unknown before, namely, that 
the saints living at our Lord’s second coming would not die, but be changed; 
that this change would be made “in a moment, in the twinkling of an_eye, and 
at the sound of the last trump.” For, as he tells us elsewhere, “The Lord 
himself shall descend with a shout, with the voice of an archangel and the 
trump of God,” 1 Thess. iv. 16, so here the trumpet must sound. It is the loud 
summons of all the living and all the dead, to come and appear at the tribunal 
of Christ. At this summons the graves shall open, the dead saints shall rise 
incorruptible, and the living saints be changed into the same incorruptible state, 
ver. 52. 


Secondly. He'assigns the reason of this change; ver. 53, “ For this cerruptible _ 


must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” How 
otherwise could the man be a fit inhabitant of the incorruptible regions, or be 
fitted to possess the eternal inheritance? How can that which is corruptible 
and mortal enjoy what is incorruptible, permanent, and immortal? This cor- 
ruptible body must be made ineorruptib e, this mortal body must be changed 
into immortal, that the man may be capable of enjoying the happiness designed 
for him. Note, It is “this corruptible must put on incorruption,” the demo- 
lished fabric that must be reared again. What is sown must be quickened. 
Saints will come in their own bodies, ver. 38, not in other bodies. 
Thirdly. He lets us know what will follow upon this change of the living and 
{ dead in Christ. © Then shall be brought to pass that saying, Death is swallowed 


‘dishonour,’ ‘weakness,’ ot which death is the catastrophe. The 
nature of the spirit is, on the contrary, a free, super-mundane life of 
light and love in God; and the spiritual body is an organisation 
suited to its character, being lifted above all dependence on the out- 
ward world and the consequences following from it, and displays it- 
self inincorruption, glory, and power” (Kling). ‘‘'There is a natural 
body,” &c.: rather, “If there is a natural body, there is also,” &c. 
xv. 54. “ Death is swallowed up in victory:” see Isa. xxv. 8. 
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up in victory,” or, He wil swallow up death im victory, [unto victory, so that 
victory is obtained,] Isa. xxv. 8; for “ mortality shall be then swallowed up of 
life,” 2 Cor. v. 4; and death perfectly subdued and conquered, and saints for 
ever delivered from its power. Such a conquest shall be obtained over it that 
it shall for ever disappear in those regions to which our Lord will bear his 
risen saints, and therefore will the saints hereupon sing their éxuckov, their 
song of triumph. Then, when this mortal shall have put on immortality, will 
death be swallowed up, for ever swallowed up, es vikos, Christ hinders it from 
swallowing his saints when they die; but when they rise again, death shall, as 
to them, be swallowed up for ever, and upon this destruction of death will 
tney break out into a song of triumph. 

1. They will glory over death as a vanquished enemy, and insult this great 
and terrible destroyer. ‘‘O death, where is thy sting?” ‘ Where is now th 
sting, thy power to hurt? What mischief hast thou done us? We were dea 
but behold we live again, and shall die no more. Thou art vanquished and 
disarmed, and we are out of the reach of thy deadly dart. Where now is thy 
fatal artillery, thy stores of death? We fear no farther mischiefs from thee, 
nor heed thy weapons, but defy thy power and despise thy wrath.’ And, “O 
grave, where is thy victory?” ‘Where now is thy victory? what is become of 
it ? where are the spoils and trophies of it? Once we were thy prisoners, 
but the prison doors are burst open, the locks and bolts have been forced to 
give way, and our shackles are knocked off, and we are for ever released.’ 
* Captivity is taken captive.” The imaginary victor is conquered, and forced to 
resign his conquests and release his captives. Thy triumphs, grave, are at an 
end. “ The bands of death are loosed,” and we are at tberen, and are never 
more to be hurt by death or imprisoned in the grave.’ In a moment the power 
of death, and the conquests and spoils of the grave, are gone; and, as to the 
saints, the very signs of them will not remain. Where are they? Thus will 
they raise themselves, when they become immortal; and, to the honour of their 
Saviour and the praise of Divine grace, glory over vanquished death. 

2. The foundation for this triumph is here intimated. Ist. In the ac- 
count given whence death had its power to hurt. “The sting of death is 
sin;” that gives venom to his dart, that only puts it into the power of death to 
hurt and kill. And sin unpardoned, and nothing else, can keep any under his 
power; and “the strength of sin is the law.” It is the Divine threatening 
against the transgressors of the law, the curse there denounced, that gives 
power to sin. Note, Sin is the parent of death, and gives it all its hurtful 

ower; “ By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin,” Rom. v. 12; 
it is its cursed progeny and ca ha 2nd. In the account given of the vic- 
tory saints obtain over it through Jesus Christ, ver.57. The sting of death 
is sin, but Christ, by dying, has taken out this sting; he has made atonement 
for sin, he has obtained remission of it, [for God’s elect.]_ It may hiss, there- 
fore, but it cannot hurt. “The strength of sin is the law,” but the curse o* the 
law is removed by our Redeemer’s becoming a curse for us; so that sin is 
deprived of its strength and sting through Christ, that is, by his incarnation, 
gidtariag. and death. Death may seize the believer, but cannot sting him, 
cannot hold him ip its power. There is a day coming when the grave shall 
open, the bands of death be loosed, the dead saints revive, and become incor- 
ruptible and immortal, and put out of the reach of death for ever; and then 
will it plainly appear, that as to them death will have lost its strength and 
sting, and all by the mediation of Christ, by his dying in their room. By dying 
he conquered death and spoiled the grave; and, through faith in him, believers 
become sharers in his conquests. They rejoice beforehand many times in the 
hope of this victory; and when they rise glorious from the grave will boldly 
triumph over death. Note, It is altogether owing to the grace of God, in 
Christ, that sin is pardoned and death disarmed. ‘The law puts arms into the 
hands of death to destroy the sinner, but pardon of sin takes away this power 
from the law, and deprives death of its strength and sting. It is by the grace 
of God, through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, that we are freely 
justified, Rom. iii. 24. It is no wonder, therefore, 3rd. If this triumph of the 
saints over death should issue in thanksgiving to God; “Thanks be to God 
who giveth us the victory through Christ Jesus oar Lord,” ver. 57. The way 
to sanctify all our joy is to make it tributary to the praise of God; then only 
do we enjoy our blessings and honours in a holy manner when God has his 
revenue of glory out of it, and we are free to pay it to him. And this really 
improves and exalts our satisfaction; we are conscious at once of having done 
our duty and enjoyed our pleasure. And what can be more joyous in itself 
than the saints’ triumph over death when they shall rise again? And shall they 
not then rejoice in the Lord, and be glad in the God of their salvation? Shall 
not their souls magnify the Lord? hen he shews such wonders to the dead, 
shall they not arise and praise him? Ps. |xxxviii. 10. Those who remain under 
the power of death can have no heart to praise; but such conquests and 
triumphs will certainly tune the tongues of saints to thankfulness and praise, 
praise for the victory. It is great and glorious in itself and for the means 
whereby it is obtained; it is given of Gud through Christ Jesus; a victory 
obtained not by our power, but the power of God; not given because we are 
worthy, but because Christ is so, and has, by dying, obtained this conquest for 
us. Must not this circumstance endear the victory to us, and heighten our 
praise to God? Note, How many springs of joy to the saints, and thanksgiving 
to God, are opened by the death and resurrection, the sufferings and conquests, 
of our Redeemer! With what acclamations will saints, rising from the dead 
applaud him! How will the heaven of heavens resound his praises for ever { 
“Thanks be to God” will be the burthen of their song, and angels will join in 
the chorus, and declare their consent with a loud Amen, hallelujah! 


58 Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye sted- 
fast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is 


not in vain in the Lord. 


In this verse we have the improvement of the whole argument, in an exhort- 
ation, enforced by a motive resulting plainly from it. 

First. An exhortation, and this threefold. 1. That they should be stedfast, 
€dpuio, firm, fixed in the faith of the Gospel, that Gospel which he had 
preached, and they had received, namely, “That Christ died for our sins, and 
rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures,” ver. 3, 4.; and the faith 
of the glorious resurrection of the sanctified dead, which, as he had shewn, had 
so near and necessary a connexion with the former. Do not let your belief of 
these truths be shaken or staggered; they are most certain and of the last 
importance. Note, Christians should be stedfast believers of this great article 
of the resurrection of the dead. It is evidently founded on the death of Chris*. 
Because he lives, his servants shall live also, Jno. xiv. 19. And itis of the last 
importance. A disbelief of a future life will open a way to all manner of 
licentiousness, and corrupt men’s morals to the last degree. It will be easy and 
natural from hence to infer that we may live like beasts, and eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. 2. He exhorts them to be immoveable, namely, in their 


xv. 55. St. Paul here makes a free translation from Hos. xiii. 14. 
xv. 56. The meaning is that death has a sting imparted to it by 
means of sin. “Thestrength of sin is the law:” see Rom. iii, 20, 
iv. 15, v. 13. 
xy. 58. Instead of listening to those who say there is no resurrec- 
tion, believe rather that there is no such thing as real death to those 
in the Lord, either to themselves or their labour. 
xvi. 1. “ The conclusion of this epistle, as of that to the Romans, 
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hope and expectation of this great privilege, of being raised incorrutz tible and 
immortal, Christians should not be moved away from this hope of the Gospel 
Col. i. 23, this glorious and blessed hope. They should not [for a moment 
renounce nor resign their comfortable expectations. They are not vain but 
solid hopes, built upon sure foundations, the purchase and power of their risen 
Saviour, and the promise of God, to whom it is impossible to lie—hopes that 
shall be their most powerful supports under all the pressures of life, the most 
effectual antidotes against the fears of death, and the most quickening motives 
to diligence and perseverance in Christian duty. Should they part with these 
hopes? Should they suffer them to be shaken? Note, Christians should live 
in the most firm expectation of a blessed resurrection. This hope should be an 
anchor to their souls, firm and sure, /7eb. vi. 19. 3. He exhorts them to abound 
in the work of the Lord, and that always, in the Lord’s service, in obeying the 
Lord’s commands, They should be diligent and persevering herein, and going 
ever on towards perfection. ‘They should be continually making advances 
in true piety, and ready and apt for every good work. ‘The [most earnest 
prayerfulness, the] most cheerful duty, the greatest diligence, the most con- 
stant perseverance, is what becomes those who have such glorious hopes. Can 
we too much abound in zeal and diligence in the Lord’s work, when we are 
secured of such abundant recompenses in a future life? What vigour and 
resolution, what constancy and patience, should those hopes inspire! Note, 
Christians should not stint themselves as to their growth in holiness, but be 
always improving in sound religion, [vital godliness,] and abounding in the 
work of the Lord. 

Secondly. The motive resulting from the former discourse is that their labour 
shall not be in vait_. in the Lord; nay, they know it shall not. ‘They have the 
best grounds in the world to build upon. They have all the assurance that ean 
rationally be expected. As sure as Christ is risen they shall rise, and Christ 
is as surely risen as the Scriptures are true and the word of God. The apostles 
saw him after his death, testified this truth to the world in the face of a thou- 
sand deaths and dangers, and confirmed it by miraculous powers received from 
him. Is there any room to doubt a fact so well attested? Note, True Chris- 
tians have undoubted evidence that their labour will not be in vain in the Lord. 
Not their most diligent services nor their most painful sufferings. They will 
not be in vain, not be vain and uprofitable. Note, Christians’ labour will not 
be lost labour. They may lose for God, but they shall lose nothing by him. 
Nay, there is more implied than is expressed in this phrase, It means that they 
shall be abundantly rewarded. He will never be found unjust to forget their 
labour of love, Heb. vi. 10. Nay, he will do exceeding abundantly above what 
they can now ask or think, either the services they do for him, nor the 
sufferings they endure for him here, are worthy to be compared with the joy 
hereafter to be revealed in them, Rom. vi... 18. Note, ‘They that [truly] serve 
God have good wages. They cannot do too much, nor sutfer too much, for so 
good a master. If they serve him now they shall see him hereafter; if they 
suffer for him on earth they shall reign with him in heaven; if they die for his 
sake they shall rise again from the dead, be crowned with glory, honour, and 
immortality, and inherit eternal life. 

(Thus closes this chapter of inimitable beauty, and of unequalled power of 
argumentaticn. Such is the prospect which is before the Christian, He shall 
indeed die like other men. But his death is a sleep—a calm, gentle, undisturbed 
sleep, in the expectation of being again awakened to a brighter day, ver. 6. He 
has the assurance that his Saviour rose, and that his people shall therefore also 
riage, ver. 12—20. He encounters peril, and privation, and persecution; he may 
be ridiculed and despised; he may be subjected to danger, or doomed to fight 
with wild beasts, or to contend with men who resemble wild beasts; he may 
be doomed to the pains and terrors of a martyrdom at the stake; but he has 
the assurance that all these are of short continuance, and that before him 
there is a world of eternal glory, ver, 29—32. He may be poor, unhonoured 
and apparently without an earthly friend or protector; but his Saviour and 
Redeemer reigns, ver. 25. He may be opposed by wicked men, and his name 
slandered, and body tortured, and his peace marred, but his enemies shall all 
be subdued, ver. 26,27. He will himself die, and sleep in his grave, but he 
shall live again, ver. 22, 23. He has painful proof that his body is corruptible, 
but it will be incorruptible; that it is now vile, but it will be glorious; that it 
is weak, frail, feeble, but it will yet be strong, and no more subject to disease 
or decay, ver. 42, 43. And he will be brought under the power of death, but 
death shall be robbed of its honours, and despoiled of its triumph. Its sting 
from the saint is taken away, and it is changed to a blessing. It is now not the 
dreaded monster, the king of terrors; it is a friend that comes to remove him 
from a world of toil to a world of rest—from a life of sin to a life of glory. The 
grave is not to him the gloomy abode, the permanent resting place of his body ; 
it is a place of rest fur a little time, grateful like the bed of down to a wearied 
frame, where he may lie down and repose after the fatigues of the day, and 
gently wait for the morning. He has nothing to fear in death ; nothing to fear 
in the dying pang, the gloom, the chill, the sweat, the paleuess, the fixedness of 
death; nothing to fear in the chilliness, the darkness, the silence, the corrup- 
tion of the grave. All this is in the way to immortality, and is closely and 
indissolubly connected with immortality, ver. 55—57. And in view of all this 
we should be patient, faithful, laborious, self-denying; we should engage with 
zeal in the work of the Lord; we should calmly wait till our change come, 
ver. 58. No other system of religion has any such hopes as this; no other 
system does anything to dispel the gloom, or drive away the horrors of the 
grave. How foolish is the man who rejects the Gospel—the only system which 
brings life and immortality to light! ow foolish to reject the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and to lie down in the grave without peace, without hope, with- 
out any belief that there will be a world of glory—living without God, and 
dying like the brute. And yet infidelity seeks and claims its chief triumph in 
the attempt to convince poor dying man that he has no solid ground of hope; 
that the universe is “ without a Father and without a God;” that the grave 
terminates the career of man for ever; and that in the grave he sinks away to 
eternal annihilation. Strange that man should seek such degradation! Strange 
that all men, conscious that they must die, do not at once greet Christianity as 
their best friend, and hail the doctrine of the future state, and of the resurrec- 
tion, as that which is adapted to meet the deeply-felt evils of this world, to fill 
the desponding mind with peace, and to sustain the soul in the temptatious 
and trials of lite, and in the gloom and agony of death !—A. B.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Gives direction about some charitable collection to be made 
in this church, for the afflicted and impoverished churches in Judea, ver. 1—4. LI. 
He talks of making them a visit, ver. 5—9. III. He recommends Timothy to them, 
and tells them Apollos intended to come to them, ver, 1]0—13. IV. H2 presses them 
to watchfulness, constancy, charity, and to pay a due regard to all who helped him and 
his fellow-labourers in their work, ver. 13—18. V. After salutations from others, and 
his own, he closes the epistle with a solemn admonition to them, and his good wishes 
for them, ver. 19—24. 


Ephesians, Colossians, and 2 Timothy, is taken up with matters 
more or less personal and secular. Of these the first is (be collection 
beeorest the Gentile churches for the poorer Christians in Judea. 
| From whatever cause, there was at this period much poverty in 
| Palestine compared with the other eastern provinces of the Roman 
empire. The chief allusions contained in the apostolical epistles to 
the duties of the rich towards the poor, are those which we find in 
connection with the contribution here mentioned, and in the 
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OW concerning the collec- 
79) tion for the saints, as I have 
>), given order to the churches 
of Galatia, even so do ye. 
2 Upon the first day of the 
week let every one of you 
lay by lim in store, as God 
hath prospered him, that 
there be no gatherings when 
I come. 38 And when I 
come, whomsoever ye shall approve by your letters, 
them will I send to bring your liberality unto Jeru- 
salem. 4 And if it be meet that I go also, they 


shall go with me. 


In this chapter Paul closes this long epistle with some particular matters of 
less moment; but, as all was written by Divine inspiration, it is all profitable 
for our instruction. He begins with directing them about a charitable col- 
lection om a particular occasion, namely, the distresses and poverty of the 
Christians in Judea, that at this time were extraordinary, partly through the 
general calamities of that nation, and partly through the particular sufferings 
to which they were exposed. Now concerning this, observe, | J : 

First. How he introduces his direction. It was not a peculiar service which 
he required of them—he had given the like orders to the churches of Galatia, 
ver. 1. He desired them only to conform themselves to the same rules which 
he had given to other churches on the like occasion. He did not desire 
that others should be eased and they burthened, 2 Cor. viii, 13. He also pru- 
dently mentions these orders of his to the churches of Galatia, to excite emula- 
tion, and stir them up to be liberal according to their circumstances, and the 
occasion. ‘Those who exceeded most churches in spiritual gifts, and, as it is 
probable, in worldly wealth, (see the argument,) sure would not suffer them- 
selves to come behind any in their bounty to their afflicted brethren. Note, 
The good examples of other Christians and churches should stir in us a holy 
emulation. It is becoming a Christian not to’ bear to be outdone by a fellow- 
Christian in any thing virtuous and praiseworthy, provided this consideration 
only makes him exert himself, not envy others; and the more advantages we 
have above others the more should we endeavour to exceed them, The church 
of Corinth should not be outdone in this service of love by the churches of 
Galatia, who do not appear to have been enriched with equal spiritual gifts or 
outward ability. 

Secondly. ‘The direction itself. Concerning which, observe, 

1, The manner in which the collection was to be made. Every one was to 
lay by in store, ver. 2; have a treasury or fund with himself for this purpose. 
The meaning 1s that he should lay by as he could spare from time to time, 
and by that means make up a sum for this charitable purpose. Note, It isa 
good thing to lay up a store for good uses. Those who are rich in this world 
should be rich in good works, 1 Tim. vi. 17, 18. Ths best way to be so is to ap- 
propriate part of their income, and have a treasury for this purpose, a stock for 
the poor as well as themselves. By this means they will be ready to every good 
work as the opportunity offers; and many who jaboat with their own hands 
for a livelhhood should so work “that they may have to give to him that 
needeth,” Eph. iv. 28. Indeed their treasury for good works can never be 
very large, (though, according to circumstances, it may considerably vary,) but 
the best way in the world for them to get a treasury for this purpose is to lay 
by from time to time as they can afford. Some of the Greek fathers rightly 
observe here, that this advice was given for the sake of the poorer among them. 
They were to lay by from week to week, and not bring in to the common trea- 
sury, that by this means their contributions might be easy to themselves, and 
yet grow into a sum for the relief of their brethren. ‘Every little,’ as the 
proverl says, ‘would make a mickle.’? Indeed all our charity and benevolence 
should be free and cheerful, and for that reason should be made as easy to our- 
selves as may be. And what more likely way to make us easy in this matter 
than thus to lay by? We may cheerfully give when we know we can spare, 
and that we have been laying by in store that we may. 

2. Here is the measure in which they are to lay by; “As God hath prospered 
him;” 1 av evodmrar, as he hath been prospered, namely, by Divine providence ; 
as God has been pleased to bless and succeed his labours and business. Note, 
All our business and Jabour is that to us which God is pleased to make it. It is 
not the diligent hand that will make rich by itself, without the Divine blessing : 
compare Pr. x. 4, 22. Our prosperity and success is from God, and not from 
ourselves. And he is to be owned in all and honoured with all. It is his 
bounty and blessing to which we owe all we have; and whatever we have is to 
be used, and employed, and improved for him. His right in ourselves, and all 
that is ours, is to be owned and yielded to him; and what argument more 
proper to excite us to charity to the peaple and children of God than to con- 
sider all we have as his gift, as coming from him? Note, When God blesses 
and prospers us we should be ready to relieve and comfort his needy servants. 
When his dounty flows forth upon us we should not confine it to ourselves, but 
let it stream out on others. The good we receive from him should stir us up 
to do good to others, to resemble him in our beneficence; and, therefore, the 
more good we receive from God the more we should do good to others. They 
were to lay by as God had blessed them, in that proportion. The more they 
had through God’s blessing gained by their business or labour, their traffic or 
work, the more they were to lay by. Note, God expects that our beneficence 
to others should hold some proportion to his bounty to us. All we have is 
from God; the more he gives, (circumstances being considered,) the wiore he 
enables us to give, and the more he expects we should give; that we should 
give more than others that are less able; that we should give more than our- 
selves when we were less able; and, on the other hand, from him to whom God 
gives less he expects less. Heis‘.o tyrant or cruel taskmaster to exact brick 
without straw, or expect men shz{l do more good than he gives abilitv. No 
where there is a willing mind he accepts according to what a man hath, an 
not according to what he hath wot, 2 Cor. viii. 12; but, as he prospers and 
blesses ua, and puts us into a capacity to do good, he expects we should. The 
greater ability he gives, the more enlarged should our hearts be, and the more 
open our hands; but where the ability is less the hands eannot be as open, how- 
ever willing the mind may be, and large the heart; ver doth God expect it. 
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3. Here is the time when this is to be done. “The first day of the week,” 
«ava piay casBétwv, Lu. xxiv. 1, the Lord’s day, the Christian holiday, [sabbath,} 
when public assemblies were held, and public worship was celebrated, and the 
Christian institutions and mysteries (as the ancients called them) were attended 
upon; then let every one lay by him, It is a day of holy rest, and the more 
vacation the mind has from worldly cares and toils the more disposition hath 
it to shew mercy; and the other duties of the day should stir us up to the 
performance of this. Works of charity should always accompany works of 
piety. True piety towards God will beget kind and friendly dispositions 
towards men. ‘‘This command have we trom him, that he who lovgtl God 
love his brother also,” 1 Jno. iv. 24. Works of mercy are the genuine fruits of 
true love to God, and therefore are a proper service on his own day. Note, 
God's day is a proper season on which to lay up for charitable uses, or lay out 
in them, according as he hath prospered us. It is paying tribute for the bless- 
ings of the past week, and it is a proper way to procure his blessing on the 
work of our hands for the next. 

Thirdly. We have here the disposal of the collections thus made. The apostle 
would have every thing ready against he came, and therefore gave direction as 
before, “ That there be no gatherings when I come,” ver. 2. But when he came, 
as to the disposal of it, he would leave it much to themselves. ‘The charity was 
theirs, and it was fit they should dispose of it in their own way, so it answered 
its end, and was applied to the right use. Paul no more pretended to lord it 
over the purses of his hearers than over their faith. He would not meddle 
with their contributions without their consent. He tells them, 1. That they 
should give letters of credeuce, and send messengers of their own with their 
liberality, ver. 3. ‘Chis would be a proper testimony of their respect and 
brotherly love to their distressed brethren, to send their gift by members of 
their own body, trusty and tender-hearted, that would have compassion on 
their suffering brethren, and a Christian concern for them, and not defraud 
them. It would argue they were very hearty in this service when they should 
send some of their own body on so long and hazardous a journey or voyage, to 
convoy their liberality. Note, We should not only charitably relieve our poor 
fellow-Christians, but do it in such a way as will best signify our compassion 
to them, and care of them. 2. He offers to go with their messengers if they 
thought proper, ver. 4. His business, as an apostle, was not to serve tables, 
but to give himself to the word and prayer. But yet he was never wanting to 
set afoot or help forward a work of charity when an opportunity offered. e 
would go to Jerusalem to carry the contributions of the church of Corinth to 
their suffering brethren, rather than they should go without them, or the 
charity of the Corinthians fail of a due effect. It was no hindrance to his 
preaching work, but a great furtherance to the success of it, to shew such a 
tender and benign disposition of mind. Note, Ministers are doing their proper 
business when they are promoting or helping in works of charity. Paul stirs 
up the Corinthians to gather for the relief of the churches in Judga, and he is 
ready tu go with their messengers to convey what is gathered; and he is still 
in the way of his duty, in the business of his office. 


5 Now I will come unto you, when I shall pass 
through Macedonia: for I do pass through Mace- 
donia. 6 And it may be that | will abide, yea, and 
winter with you, that ye may bring me on my 
journey whithersoever I go. 7 For I will not see 
you now by the way; but I trust to tarry a while 
with you, if the Lord permit. 8 But I will tarry at 
Ephesus until Pentecost. 9 For a great door and. 
effectual is opened unto me, and there are inany ad- 


versaries. 


In this passage the apostle notifies and explains his purpose of coming to 
visit them. Concerning which, observe, 

First. His purpose. He intended to pass out of Asia, where he now was, 
ver, 8, 19, and to go through Macedonia into Achaia, [Greece was divided by 
Augustus into the provinces of Macedonia and Achaia, the former comprising 
Macedonia Proper, Illyricum, Epirus, and Thessaly; the latter, of which 
Corinth was the capital, all the country lying to the south of the former,]} 
where Corinth was, and to stay some time with them, and perhaps the winter, 
ver. 5,6. He had long laboured in this church, and done much good amongst 
them, and had his heart set upon doing much more, (if God saw fit,) and there- 
fore he had it in his thoughts to see them, and stay with them, Note, The 
heart of atruly Christian minister must be much towards that people amon 
whom he has laboured long, and with remarkable success. No wonder Pau 
was willing to see Corinth, and stay with them as long as the other duties of 
his office would permit. Though some among this people despised him, and 
made a faction against him, doubtless there were many who loved him tenderly, 
and paid him all the respect due to an apostle, and their spiritual father; and is 
it any wonder he should be willing to visit them, and stay with them? And as to 
the rest, who now carried it with disrespect, he might hope to reduce them to 
a better temper, and thereby rectify what was out of order in the church, by 
staying amongst them for some time. It is pian he hoped for some good effect, 
because he saith he intended to stay, that they might bring him on his journey 
whithersoever he went, ver. 6. Not barely set. him going, as we say, accom= 
pany him a little way on the road, but expedite and furnish him for his 
Journey, help and encourage him to it, and provide him for it. He is to be 
understood of being brought forward in his journey after a godly sort, as it is 
expressed 2 Jno. 6; so as nothing might be wanting to him, as himself speaks, 
Tié. iii. 13. His stay amongst them he hoped would cure the factious humour, 
and reconcile them to himself, and their duty. Note, It was a just reason fur 
an apostle to make his abode in a place that he had a prospect of doing good. 

Secondly. His excuse for not seeing them now, namely, because it would be 
only by the way, ver. 7; év rapddw, in transitu,—en passant,— it would only be a. 
transient visit.” He would not see them because he could not stay with them. 
Such a visit would neither give him nor them any satisfaction or advantage. It 
would rather raise the appetite than regale it, rather heighten their desires of 
being together than satisfy them. He loved them so that he longed for am 
opportunity to stay with them, take up his abode amongst them for some 
length of time. This would be more pleasing to himself, and more serviceable 
to them, than a cursory visit in bis way; and therefore he would not see them 
now, but another time when he gould tarry longer. 

Thirdly. We have the limitation of this purpose. “1 trust to tarry awhile 
with you, if the Lerd permit,” ver. 7. Though the apostles wrote under inspira= 
tion. they did not } now thereby now God would dispose of themselves. Paut 


epistle of St. James and that to the Hebrews, both addressed, if not 
to Judea, at least to Jewish communities, And with this agrees the 
great stress laid in the Gospels on the duty of alms-giving. We 
learn also, from the account cf the last struggle for independence in 
Josephus, how deeply the feelings of the poor were embittered 
against the rich in Jerusalem, so as to give to the intestine factions 
of that time something of the character of a social war. This was in 
part occasioned by the greater density of population in Palestine, 
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compared with the thinly-inhabited tracts of Greece and Asia Minor; 
in part, by the strongly-marked distinction of rich and poor, which 
had been handed down to the Jews from the earlier periods of their — 
history, where we are familiar with it from the denunciations of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Nehemiah. The Christians besides were, as 
general rule, from the poorer classes (Jas. ii. 5), and would be sub- 
ject. to p rsecutions and difficulties on account of their religioa (Heh. 
x. 24). From the mention of the poor as a distinct class in the Curis- 
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had a purpose of coming to Corinth, and staying there, and hoped to do good 
thereby. This was not a purpose proceeding from any extraordinary motion 
or impulse of the Spirit of God, not the effect of inspiration; for, had it been 
such, he could not have spoken of it in this manner. A purpose formed thus in 
him must have been the purpose of God, signified to him by his Spirit. And 
could he say he would come to Corinth upon this view only, if God permit? 
that is, that he would execute God’s own purpose concerning himself with 
God's permission? Itis to be understood then of a common purpose formed 
in his own spirit; and, concerning all our purposes, it is fit we should say, 
we will execute themif the Lord permit. Note, All our purposes must be made 
with submission to the Divine providence. We should say, “If the Lord will 
we shall live, and do this and that,” Jas. iv. 15. It is not in us to effect our own 
designs without the Divine leave. It is by God’s power and permission, and 
under his direction and conduct, we must do every thing. Heathens have con- 
curred in acknowledging this concern of Providence in all our actions and 
concerns. Sure we should readily own it, and frequently and seriously attend 
to it. 

Fourthly. We have his b rbaers expressed of staying at Ephesus for the 
eee He says, he would stay there till Pentecost, ver. 8. It is very probe- 

le he was at the time of writing this epistle in Ephesus, from this passage 
compared with ver. 19, where he says, “ The churches of Asia salute you.” A 
proper salutation from Ephesus, but hardly so proper had he been at Philippi, 
as the subscription to this epistle in our common copies has it. The churches 
of Macedonia salute you, had been much more properly inserted in the close 
of a letter from Philippi than the other. But, 

Fifthly. We have the reason given for his staying at’ Ephesus for the pre- 
sent; “ Because a great door, and effectual, was opened to him, and there were 
many adversaries,” ver. 9. A great door, and effectual, was opened to him. 
Many were prepared to receive the Gospel at Ephesus, and God gave him 
great success amongst them. He had brought over many to Christ, and he had 
great hope of bringing over many more. For this reason he determined to stay 
uwhile at Ephesus. Note, Success, and a fair prospect of more, was a just 
reason to determine an apostle to stay and labour in a particular lace. “And 
there are many adversaries,” because a great door, and an effectual, was opened. 
Note, Great success in the work of the Gospel commonly creates many enemies. 
The devil opposes those most, and makes them most trouble, who most heartily 
and successfully set themselves to destroy his kingdom. ‘There were many 
adversaries,” and therefore the apostle determined to stay. Some think he 
alludes in this passage to the custom of the Roman circus, and the doors of it, 
at which the charioteers were to enter, as their antagonists did at the opposite 
door. True courage is whetted by opposition, and it is no wonder the Cini 
tian courage of the apostle should be animated by the zeal of his adversaries. 
They were bent to ruin him, and prevent the effect of his ministry at Ephesus, 
and should he at this time desert his station, and disgrace his character and 
doctrine? No, the opposition of adversaries only animated his zeal. He was 
in nothing daunted by his adversaries, but the more they raged and opposed 
the more he exerted himself. Shouldsucha man as he flee? Note, Adversaries 
and opposition do not break the spirits of faithful and successful ministers, 
[they know who has said to them, “ Fear them not,”] but only warm their zeal. 
and inspire them with fresh courage. Indeed, to labour in vain is heartless and 
discouraging. This damps the spirits and breaks the heart; but success will 
give life and vigour to a minister, though enemies rage, and blaspheme, and 
persecute. It is not the opposition of enemies, but the hardness and obstinacy 
of his hearers, and the backslidings and revolt of professors, that damp a faithe 
ful minister and break his heart. 


10 Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be 
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Secondly. He assigns the reasons why they should carry 1t thus towards 
Timothy. 1. Because he was employed in the same work as Paul, and acted 
in it by the same authority, [the authority of Christ,] ver. 10. He did not come 
on Paul’s errand amongst them, nor to do his work, but the work of the Lord. 
Though he was not an apostle, he was assistant to one, and was sent upon this 
very business by a Divine commission; aid therefore to vex his spirit would 
be to grieve the Holy Spirit. To despise him would be to despise Him that 
sent him; that is, not Paul, but Paul’s Lord and theirs. Note, ‘Those that work 
the work of the Lord should be neither terrified nor despised, but treated with 
all tenderness and respect. Such are all the faithful ministers of the word, 
though not all in the same rank and degree, pastors and teachers as well as 
apostles and evangelists, and, whilst they are doing their duty, are to be 
treated with honour and respect. 2. Another reason is implied. As they were 
to esteem him for his work’s sake, so also for Paul’s sake, who had sent him to 
Corinth, not of his own errand indeed, but to work the work of the Lord. 

Conduet him forth in peace, that he may come to me, for I look for him with 
the brethren,” ver. 12. Or, ‘I with the brethren look for him;’ the original 
will bear either, éxdéxouae yap airov peta tay ddedpay, 1 am expecting his return, 
and his report concerning you; and shall judge by your conduct towards him 
what your regard and respect will be towards me. Look to it that you send 
him back with no evil report. Paul might expect from the Corinthians that 
a messenger from him, upon such an errand, should be regarded and well 
treated. is services and success among them, his authority with them as an 
apostle, would challenge this at their hands. They would hardly dare to send 
back ‘Timothy with a report that would grieve or provoke the apostle. Iand 
the brethren expect his return, wait for the report he is to make, and there- 
fore do not use him ill, but respect him, regard his message, and let him return 
vals doh . 

hirdly. He informs them of Apollos’ purpose to see them, 1. He himself 
had greatly desired him to come to them, ver. 12. Though one party amongst 
them had declared for Apollos against Paul, (if that passage be to be under- 
stood literally, see ch. iv. 6,) yet Paul did not hinder Apollos from going to 
Corinth in his own absence, nay, he pressed him to go thither. He had no 
suspicions of Apollos, as if he would lessen Paul’s interest and respect among 
them to the advancement of his own. Note, Faithful ministers are not apt to 
entertain jealousies of each other, or to suspect of selfish designs. True charity 
and brotherly love think no evil, and where should these reign if not in the 
breasts of the ministers of Christ? 2. Apollos could not be prevailed on for 
the present to come, but would at a more convenient season. Perhaps their 
feuds and factions might render the present season improper; he would not 
go to be set at the head of a party, and countenance the dividing and conten- 
tious humour. When this was subsided by Paul’s epistle to them, and Timothy’s 
ministry among them, he might conclude a visit would be more proper. 
Apostles did not vie with each other, but consulted each other’s comfort and 
usefulness, Paul signifies his great regard to the church of Corinth, when they 
had used him ill, by entreating Apollos to go to them; and Apollos shews his 
respect to Paul, and his concern to keep up his character and authority, by 
declining the journey till the Corinthians were in better temper. Note, It is 
very becoming the ministers of the Gospel to have and manifest a concern for 
each other’s reputation and usefulness. 


13 Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong. 14 Let all your things be 
done with charity. 15 I beseech you, brethren, 

e know the house of Stephanas, that it is the 


with you without fear: for he worketh the work of|| firstfruits of Achaia, and that they have addicted 


the Lord, as I also do. 11 Let no man therefore 
despise him: but conduct him forth in peace, that 
he may come unto me: for I look for him with the 
brethren. 12 As touching our brother Apollos, I 
greatly desired him to come unto you with the 
brethren: but his will was not at all to come at 
this time; but he will come when he shall have con- 
venient time. 


In this passage he, First. Recommends Timothy to them in several par- 
ticulars. As, 1. He bids them take care that he should be among them without 
fear, ver. 10. Timothy was sent by the apostle to correct the abuses crept 
in amongst them, and not only to direct, but to blame, and censure, and reprove 
those that deserved. They were all in factions, and no doubt.the mutual strife 
and hatred ran very high amongst them. ‘There were some very rich, as it is 
probable, and many very proud, upon account both of their outward wealth 
and spiritual gifts. Proud spirits cannot easily bear reproof; it was reason- 
able, therefore, to think young Timothy might be roughly used, and the 
apostle warns them against using him ill. Not but that he was prepared for 
the worst; but, whatever his firmness and prudence might be, it was their 
duty to behave themselves well towards him, and not discourage and dis- 
hearten him in his Lord’s work. They should not fly out into resentment at 
his reproof. Note, Christians should bear faithful reproof from their ministers, 
and not terrify and discourage them from doing their duty. 2. He warns 
them against despising him, ver. 11. He was but a young man, and alone, as 
CEcumenius observes. He had no one to back him, and his own youthful 
face and years commanded but little reverence; and, therefore, the great pre- 
tenders to wisdom amongst them might be apt to entertain contemptuous 
thoughts of him. Now, says the apostle, guard against this. Not that he dis- 
trusted Timothy; he knew that himself would do nothing to bring contempt 
on his character, he would do nothing to make his youth despicable ; but pride 
was a reigning sin among the Corinthians, and such a caution was but too 
necessary. Note, Christians should be very careful not to pour Nhe on 
any, but especially on ministers, the faithful ministers of Christ. hese, 
whether young or old, are to be had in high esteem for their work’s sake. 
3. He tells them’ they should give him all due encouragement, use him well 
whilst he was with them, and, as an evidence of this, they should send him away 
in friendship, and well prepared for his journey back again to Paul. This, as 
1 have above observed, is the meaning of bringing on his journey in peace, 
ver. 11. Note, Faithful ministers are not only to be well received by a people, 
among whom they may for a season minister, but are to be sent away wit 
due respect. 


» 


tian Church in Acts ix. 87, and in the passages relating to the 
contribution now in question, it would seem that the community of 
property at Jerusalem must either have declined or failed of its 
ovject, and may even have contributed to occasion the great poverty 
which we thus find prevailing in the period of twenty or thirty years 
after its first mention. So pressing was the necessity at the time 
when St. Paul first parted from the church of Jerusalem, that an 
express stipulation was made on behalf of this very point (Gal. ii. 10). 


4 


themselves to the ministry of the saints, ) 16 That 
ye submit yourselves unto such, and to every one 
that helpeth with ws, and laboureth. 17 I am 
lad of the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus 
and Achaicus: for that which was lacking on your 
part they have supplied. 18 For they have re- 
freshed my spirit and your’s: therefore acknowledge 
ye them that are such. 


In this passage the apostle, First. Gives some general advice. As, 1. That 
they should watch, ver. 13; be wakeful, and upon their guard. A Christian is 
always in danger, and therefore should ever be on the watch; but the danger 
is greater at some times, and under some circumstances. The Corinthians were 
in manifest danger upon many accounts. ‘Their feuds ran high, the irregu- 
larities among them were very great, there were deceivers got amongst them 
that endeavoured to corrupt their faith in the most important articles, those 
without which the practice of virtue and piety could never subsist; and sure 
in such dangerous circumstances it was their concern to watch. Note, If a 
Christian would be secure he must be on his guard [and pray much]. And the 
more his danger is, the greater vigilance is needful for his security. 2. He 
advises them to “stand fast in the faith,” to keep their ground, adhere to the 
revelation of God, and not give it up for the wisdom of the world, nor suffer it 
to be corrupted by it. Stand for the faith of the Gospel, and maintain it even 
to death, and stand in it, so as to abide in the profession of it, and feel and 
yield to its influence. Note, A Christian should be fixed in the faith of the 
Gospel, and never desert or renounce it. [Wavering must be meant here, as no 
child of God can renounce his faith in Christ.] It is by this faith alone he will 
be able to keep his ground in an hour of temptation. It is by faith we stand, 
2 Cor. i. 24. It is by this we must overcome the world, 1 Jno. v. 4, both when 
it fawns and when it frowns, when it tempts and when it terrifies. We must 
stand therefore in the faith of the Gospel if we would maintain our integrity. 
3. He advises them to act like men, and be strong; act the manly, firm, and 
resolved part. Behave strenuously in opposition to the ill men that would 
divide and corrupt you—those who would split you into factions, or seduce 
you from the faith. Be not terrified nor inveigled by them; but shew your- 
selves men in Christ by your steadiness, by your sound judgment, and firm 
resolution. Note, Christians should be manly and firm in all their contests 
with their enemies, in defending their faith, and maintaining their integrity. 
They should in an especial manner be so in those points of faith that lie at the 
foundation of sound and practica. Csligion, such as were attacked among the 
Corinthians: these must be maintained with solid judgment afid strong reso- 
lution. 4. He advises them to do every thing in charity, ver. 14. Our zeal and 


To ‘remember the poor’ was the one link by which the apostle of the 
Gentiles was still bound to the churches of Judea. The pledge was 
given probably before his second journey. But it was not till his 
third and last journey that the preparations were made for the great 
contribution of which he now speaks. From this passage, confirmed 
indirectly by Gal. ii. 10, vi. 10, it would appear that he had first 
given orders for the collection in the churches of Galatia. From 
2 Cor. viii. 10, ix. 2, it also appears that the orders here given to the 
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constancy must be consistent with charity. When the apostle would have us 
play the man for our faith and religion, he puts in a caution against playing 
the devil for it. We may defend our faitn, but we must at the same time 
maintain our innocence, and not devour and destroy, and think with ourselves 
that the wrath of man will work the righteousness of God, Jas, i. 20. Note, 
Christians should be careful that charity not only reigns in their hearts but 
shines out in their lives, nay, in their most manly defences of the faith of the 
Gospel. There is a great difference between constancy and cruelty, between 
Christian firmness and feverish wrath and transport. Christianity never 
appears to so much adyantage as when the charity of Christians is most 
conspicuous; when they can bear with their mistaken brethren, and oppose 
the open enemies of their holy faith, in love; when every thing is done in 
charity; when they carry it towards one another and towards-all men with a 
spirit of meekness and good-will. - : ‘ . 

Secondly. He gives some particular directions how they should carry it 
towards some that had been eminently serviceable to the cause of Christ 
among them. 

1. He gives us their character. Ist. The household of Stephanas is mentioned 
by him, and their_character is that they were “the firstfruits of Achaia,” the 
first converts to Christianity in that region of Greece in which Corinth was. 
Note, It is an honourable character to any man to be early a Christian, betimes 
in Christ. But they had moreover addicted themselves to the ministry of the 
saints, to serve the saints. They have disposed and devoted themselves, érufav 
éantots, to serve the saints, to do service to the saints. It is not meant of the | 
ministry of the word properly, but of serving them in other respects, supplying 
their wants, helping and assisting them upon all occasions, both in their tem- 
poral and spiritual concerns. The family of Stephanas seem to have been a 
family of rank and importance in those parts, and yet they willingly offered | 
themselves to this service. Note, It is an honour to persons of the highest | 
rauk to devote themselves to the service of the saints. Ido not mean to change 
ranks, and become proper servants to their inferiors, but freely and voluntarily | 
to help them, and do good to them in all their concerns. 2ud. He mentions 
Stephanas, and Fortunatus, and Achaicus, as coming to him from the church 
of Corinth. The account he gives of them is that they supplied the deficiencies 
of the church towards him, and by so doing refreshed his spirit and theirs, 
ver. 17, 18; that is, they gave him a more perfect account of the state of the 
ehureh by word of mouth than he could acquire by their letter, and by that 
means quieted his mind much, and upon their return from him would quiet the 
minds of the Corinthians. Report had made their case much worse than it was 
in fact, and their letters had not explained it enough to give the apostle satis- 
faction; but he had been made more easy by converse with them. It was avery 
yood office they did, by truly stating facts, and removing the ill opinion Paul 
had received by common fame. They came to him with a truly Christian inten- 
tion to set the apostle right, and gave him as favourable sentiments of the 
eburch as they could, as peacemakers. Note, It is a great refreshment to the 
spirit of a faithful minister, to hear better of a people by wise and good men of 
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no other Christians) they should be a church themselves, if large enough, and 
live in the use of all ordinances; but in common cases they should live undea 
the direction of Christian rules, and daily offer up Christian worship. Where- 
ever two or three are gathered together, and Christ is amongst them, there 18 
achurch. 1. To these salutations he subjoins an advice, that they should 
“ vreet one another with an holy kiss,” [the token of brotherly love and spi- 
ritual equality, given before the sacrament was received,) ver. 20, or with 
sincere goodwill—a tacit reproof of their feuds and factions. When the 
churehes of Asia, and the Christian brethren so remote, did so heartily salute 
them in the Lord, and own and love them as brethren, and expressed so much 
goodwill to them, it would be a shame for them not to own and love one 
another as brethren. Note, The love of the brethren should be a powerful 
incentive to mutual love. When the other churches of Christ love us all we 
are very culpable if we do not love one another. 2. He subjoins his own salnta- 
tion; “ The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand,” ver. 21. His amanu- 
ensis, it is reasonable to think, wrote the rest of his epistle from his mouth, but 
at the close it was fit himself should sign it, that they might know it to be 
genuine; and, therefore, it is added, 2 Thes. iii. 17, ““ Which is my token in every 
epistle,” the mark of its being genuine. So he wrote in every epistle which he 
did not wholly pen, as he did that to the Galatians, Gal. vi. 11. Note, Those 
churches to whom apostolical letters were sent were duly certified of their 
being authentic and Divine; nor would Paul be behind the rest of the brethren, 
in respect to the Corinthians, and therefore, after he has given their salutations, 
he adds his own. 

Secondly. With a very solemn warning to them: “Ifany man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maran-atha,” ver. 22. We sometimes 
need words of threatening, that we may fear. “Blessed is he,” saith the wise 
man, “who feareth alway.” Holy fear is a very good friend, both to holy faith 
and holy living. And how much reason have all Christians to fear falling under 
‘this doom! ‘If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema 
Maran-atha.” Whence observe, 1. The person described who is liable to this 
doom. He that loveth not the Lord Jesus Christ: Auewois, as some think, he 
that blasphemes Christ, disowns his doctrine, slights and contemns his institu- 
tions, or through pride of human knowledge and learning despises his revela- 
tions. It stands here as a warning to the Corinthians, and a rebuke of their 
criminal behaviour; it is an admonition to them not to be led away from 
the simplicity of the Gospel, or those principles of it which were the great 
motives to purity of life, by pretenders to science, by the wisdom of the world 
which would call their religion folly, and its most important doctrines absurd 
and ridiculous. ‘Those men had a spite at Christ, and if the Corinthians gave 
ear to their seducing speeches they were in danger of apostatizing from him, 
Against this he gives them here a very solemn caution: ‘Do not give into such 
a conduct, if you would escape the severest vengeance.’ Note, Professed 
Christians will, by contempt of Christ, and revolt from him, bring upon them- 
selves the most dreadful destruction. Some understand the words as they lie, 
in their plain and obvious meaning, for such as are without holy and sincere 


their own body than by common report; to find himself misinformed concern- 
ing them, that matters are not as bad as they had been represented. Itisa 
grief to him to hear ill of those he loves; it glads his heart to hear the report is 
false. And the greater value he has for those who give him this information, 
and the more he can depend upon their truth, the greater is his joy. 

2. Upon this account of the men, he directs how they should carry it towards 
them, and, Ist. He would have them acknowledged, ver. 18, that is, owned and 
respected, They deserve it for their good offices. ‘Those who serve the saints, 
those who consult the honour and goud esteem of the churches, and are con- 
cerned to wipe off reproaches from them, and take off from the ill opinion fame 
had propagated, are to be valued, and esteemed, and loved. Those who discover 
sv good a spirit cannot easily be overvalued. 2nd. He advises that they should 
submit themselves to such, and to all who helped with the apostles, and 
laboured, ver. 16. This is not to be understood of subjection to proper 
superiors, but of a voluntary acknowledgment of their worth. They were 
persons to whom they owed peculiar respect, and whom they should have in 
veneration. Note, It is a venerable character they bear who serve the saints, 
and labour hard to help the success of the Gospel; who countenance and 
encourage the faithful ministers of Christ, and endeavour to promote their 
usefulness. Such should be had in honourable esteem. 


19 The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and 
Priscilla salute you much in the Lord, with the 
church that is in their house. 20 All the brethren 
greet you. Greet ye one another with an holy kiss. 
21 The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand. 
22 If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be Anathema Maran-atha. 23 The grace-of our 
Lord Jesus Chirist de with you. 24 My love be 
with you all in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


The apostle closes his epistle, 

First. With salutations tu the church of Corinth, from those of Asia, from 
Criscilla and Aquila, (who seem to have been at this time inhabitants of Ephe- 
sus, see Acts xviii. 26,) ““ with the church in their house,” ver. 19, and from “all 
the brethren,” ver. 20, namely, at Ephesus, where it is highly probable, at least, 
Paul then was. All these saluted the church at Corinth, by Paul. Note 
Christianity does by no means destroy civility and good manners. Paul could 
find room, an an epistle treating of very important matters, to send the saluta- 
tions of friends. Religion should promote a courteous and obliging temper 
towards all. ‘They misrepresent and reproach it who would take any encou- 
ragement from it to be sour and morose. Some of these “salute them much in 
the Lord.” Note, Christian salutations are not empty compliments; they carry 
in them the real Supresan of goodwill, and are attended with hearty recom- 
mendations to the Divine grace and blessing. Those who salute in the Lord 
wish their brethren all good from the Lord, and breathe out their good wishes 
in fervent prayers. We read also of a church ina private family, ver. 19. It 
as very probable that the family itself is called the church in their house. Note 

very Christian family should in some respects be a Christian church. In some | 
cases (as, for instance, were they cast away on a foreign shore where there are 


Corinthians had been received by them a year before the time of 
the second epistle, and therefore some months before this epistle” 
(Stanley). 

xvi. 22. “ Maranatha:” “the Lord comes:” the anathema being 
confirmed by an allusion to the judgment. 

Addivional Notes.—Chap. ix. 24, Paul has spoken of his aim in life, 
he now speaks of the spirit in which each ought to pursue his high call- 
ing. “The stadium, or race-course, was an almost sacred edifice, under ! 
the tutelage of the patron deity of the Ionian tribes, and surrounded 
by the most solemn recollections of Greece; its white marble ante 
rising like the foundation of a temple in the grassy slope, under the 
shadow of the huge Corinthian citadel which guards the entrance of | 
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| condemned by him—how dreadful ! 


affection for the Lord Jesus Christ. Many who have his name much in their 
mouths have no true love to him in their hearts, will not have him to rule over 
them, Lu. xix. 27; no, not though they [appear to] have very towering hopes 
of being saved by him. And none love him in truth that do not love his laws 
and keep his commandments. Note, There are many Christians in name that 
do not love Christ Jesus the Lord in sincerity. But can any thing be more 
criminal or provoking! What, not love the most glorious lover in the world! 
Him who loved us, and gave himself for us! [if we are his.}] Who shed his 


cation! What had we a power of loving for, if we are unmoved with sueh love 
as this, and without affection to such a Saviour? But, 2. We have here their 
dcom; “ Let him be Anathema, Maran-atha,” lie under the heaviest and most 
dreadful curse. Let him be separated from the people of God, from the 
favour of God, and delivered up to his final, irrevocable, and inexorable ven- 
geance. Maran-atha is a Syriac phrase, and signifies, ‘the Lord cometh,’ That 
very Lord whom they do not love, to whom they are inwardly and really dis- 
affected, whatever outward Professign they may make, he is coming to execute 
judgment; and to be exposed to his wrath, to be divided to his left hand, to be 
i If he will destroy, who can save? Those 
who fall under his condemning sentence must perish, and that for ever. Note, 
Those who love not the Lord Jesus Christ must perish without remedy. The 
wrath of God abides on every one who believes not on the Son, Jno. iii. 36, and 
true faith in Christ will evermore be productive of sincere love to him. These 
who love him not cannot be believers in him. , 

Thirdly. The apostle closes all with his good wishes for them, and expres- 
sions of goodwill to them. 1. With his good wishes, “ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you,” ver. 23. As much as if he had said, * Thongh 1 warn 
you against falling under his displeasure, I heartily wish you an interest in his 
dearest love and his eternal favour.’ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ com- 
prehends in it all that is good, for time or eternity. To wish our friends may have 
this grace with them is wishing them the utmost good, and this we should wish 
all our friends and brethren in Christ. We can wish them nothing more,and we 
should wish them nothing less. We should heartily pray that they may value, and 
seek, and obtain, and secure the grace and goodwill of their Lord and Judge. 
Note, The most solemn warnings are the result of the tenderest affection, and 
the greatest goodwill. We may tell our brethren and friends with great 
plainness and pathos, that if they love not the Lord Jesus Christ they must 
perish, whilst we heartily wish the grace of Christ may be with them. Nay, 
we may give them this warning that they may prize and lay hold of this grace. 
Note also, How much true Christianity enlarges our hearts. It makes us wish 
those whom we love the blessings of both worlds. For this is implied in 
wishing the grace of Christ to be with them; and therefore it is no wonder, 
2. That the apostle should close all with the declaration of his love to them in 
Christ Jesus; “My love be with you all in Christ Jesus, Amen,” ver. 24. He 
had dealt very plainly with them in this epistle, and told them of their faults 
with just severity; but, to shew that he was not transported with passion, he 
parts with them in love, makes solemn profession of his love to them, nay to 
them all in Christ Jesus, that is, for Christ’s sake. He tells them that his 
heart was with them, that he truly loved them; but, lest this after all should be 
deemed flattery and insinuation, he adds, that his affection was the result of 


his religion, and would be guided by the rules of it. His heart would be with 


them, and he would bear them dear affection, as long as their hearts were with 
Christ, and they bore true affection to his cause and interest. Note, We 
should be cordial lovers of all that are in Christ and that love him in sin- 
eerity. Not but that we should love all men, and wish them well, and do them 
what good is in our power; but mey must have our dearest affection who are 
dear to Christ, and lovers of him, May our love be with all them that are in 
Christ Jesus. Amen. 
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| the Peloponnesus. The race, in which all run; the pugilistic con- 
, tests, in which they strove not ‘to beat the air,’ were sulemn trials 
of the excellenve of the competitors in the ‘ gymnastic art.’ As the 
| friends and relatives watched with breathless interest the issue of the 
| contest, they knew that the victor would be handed down to posterity 
| by having his name sung in triumphal odes, and his likeness placed 
in the long line of statues which formed the approach to the adjacent 
temple. The ‘prize’ was such as could awaken no mean or mercenary 
motives: it was a garland of the Grecian pine, which still clothes 
‘with its light green foliage the plains of the isthmus, and which 
was then consecrated to the sea-god around whose temple its groves 
were gathered ” (Conybeare and Howson), ’ 


blood for us, to testify his love to us, and that after heinous wrong and provo- 
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In his former epistle the apostle had signified his intention of coming to Corinth as he passed through Macedonia, ch. xvi. 6, but, being providentially hindered 
for some time, he writeth this second epistle to them about a year after the former; and there seem to be these two urgent occasions: 1. The case of the 
incestuous person that lay under censure required that with all speed he should be restored and received again into communion. ‘This therefore he giveth 
directions about, ch. ii.; and afterwards, ch. vii., he declareth the satisfaction he had upon the intelligence he received of their good behaviour in that affair. 
2. There was a contribution now making for the poor saints at Jerusalem, which he exhorteth the Corinthians to join in, ch. viii. and ix. 

There are divers other things very observable in this epistle; for example, I. The account the apostle giveth of his labours and success in preaching the Gospel 
in several places, ch. ii. II. The comparison he maketh between the Old and New Testament dispensation, ch. iii. III. The manifold sufferings that he and his 
fellow labourers met with, and the motives and encouragements for their diligence and patience, ch. iv.,v. IV. The caution he giveth the Corinthians against 
Mingling themselves with unbelievers, ch. vi. V. The way and manner in which he justifieth himself, and his apostleship, from the opprobrious insinuations and 

_ accusations of false teachers, that endeavoured to ruin his reputation at Corinth, ch. x., xi., xii., and throughout the whole epistle. 

[The epistle is substantially of the same character as the first. It was written toa church where great dissensions and other evils prevailed; it was designed 
to promote a reformation, and is a model of the manner in which evils are to be corrected ina church. In connection with the first epistle, it shews the 
manner in which offenders in the church are to be dealt with, and the spirit and design with which the work of discipline should be entered on and pursued. 
Though these were local evils, yet great principles are involved here, of use to the church in all ages; and to these epistles the church must refer at all times, as 
an illustration of the proper manner of administering discipline, and of silencing the calumnies of enemies. As to the time and place in which the epistle was 
written, it is manifest that this epistle was written from Macedonia, (see ch. viii. 1—14, and ix. 2,) and was sent by Titus to the church of Corinth. If so, it 
was written probably about a year after the former epistle. Paul was on his way to Corinth, and was expecting to go there soon. He had left Ephesus, where 
he was when he wrote the first epistle, and had gone to Troas, and from thence to Macedonia, where he had met with Titus, and had from him learned what 
was the effect of his first epistle. In the overflowing of his heart with gratitude for the success of that letter, and with a desire to carry forward the work 
of reformation in the church, and completely to remove all the objections which had been made to his apostolic authority, and to prepare for his own welcome 
reception when he went there, he wrote this letter—a letter which we cannot doubt was as kindly received as the former, and which, like that, accomplished 
the objects which he had in view.—A. B.] 
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CHAPTER I Secondly. The salutation or apostolical benediction, which is the same as in 

F his former epistle; and therein the apostle desires the two reat and compre- 

After the introduction, ver. 1, 2, the apostle begins with the narrative of his troubles and || hensive blessings, grace and peace, for those Corinthians. These two benefits 

God’s goodness, which he had met with in Asia, by way of thanksgiving to God, || are fitly joined together, because there is no good and lasting peace without 

ver. 3—6; and for the edification of the Corinthians, ver. 7-11. ‘Then he attests his || true grace; and both of them come “from God our Father, and from the 

and his fellow labourers’ integrity, ver. 12—14; and afterwards vindicateth himself |} Lord Jesus Christ,” who is the procurer and dispenser of those benefits to 
from the imputation of levity and inconstancy, ver. 15—24. | fallen man, and is prayed to as God. 


Pde AUL, an apostle of Jesus 3 Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord 


) Christ by the will of God, |/ Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of 
» and Timothy our brother, || all comfort; 4 Who comforteth us in all our tribu- 
unto the church of God || lation, that we may be able to comfort them which 
which is at Corinth, with || are -in any trouble, by the comfort wherewith we 
all the saints which are in|] ourselves are comforted of God. 5 For as the suf- 
all Achaia: 2 Grace be to ferings of Christ abound in us, so our consolation 
you and peace from God /||also aboundeth by Christ. 6 And whether we be 
our Father, and from the || afflicted, i¢ 2s for your consolation and salvation, 
Lord Jesus Christ. which is effectual in the enduring of the same suffer- 


This is the introduction to this epistle, in which we have, ings which we also suffer: or whether we be com- 
First. The inscription; and therein, 1. The person from whom it was sent; ot ee 4 . 
namely, Paul, who calls himself “an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of || forted, z¢ 7s for your consolation and salvation. 
God.” The apostleship itself was ordained by Jesus Christ, according to the . P P 
will of God; and Paul was called to it by Jesus Christ, according to the will After the foregoing preface, the apostle begins with the narrative of God’s 
of God. He joins Timotheus with himself in writing this epistle; not because || goudness to him and his fellow-labourers in their manifold tribulations, which 
he needed his assistance, but that out of the mouth of two witnesses the word || he speaks of by way of thanksgiving to God, and to advance the Divine glory, 
might be established; and his dignifying Timothy with the title of brother || ver. 3—6; and it is fit that in all things, and in the first place, Ged be glorified. 
(either in the common faith, or in the work of the ministry) shews the humility || Observe, a .¥ 
of this great apostle, and his desire to recommend Timothy (though he was First. The object of the apostle’s thanksgiving, to whom he offereth up 
then a young man) to the esteem of the Corinthians, and give him a reputation || blessing and praise, namely, the blessed God, who only is to be praised, whom 
among the churches. 2, The persons to whom this epistle was sent, namely, || he describeth by several glorious and amiable titles. 1, “ The God and Father 
“the church of God at Corinth;” and not only to them, but also to “all the || of our Lord Jesus Christ :” 6 O¢0s Kat marnp tov Kupiov hudy “Incov Xporov, God 
saints in all Achaia,” that is, to all the Christians who lived in the region || is the Father of Christ’s Divine nature by eternal geueration—of his human 
round about. Note, In Christ Jesus no distinction is made between the || nature by miraculous conception in the womb of the Virgin—and of Christ, as 
inhabitants of city and country; all Achaia stands upon a level in his account. God-man, and our Redeemer, by covenant relo~* «ud in and through him as 


* Note by Rev. Daniel Mayo. 


-——---- XaYnvw 


i. 1. This epistle was most probably written in Macedonia, in the || caused Paul deep anxiety. After a stay of some weeks at Troas he 
au‘umn A.p. 57. Paul had written the first epistle at Ephesus in the || started for Macedonia, and it is not unlikely that Philippi was the 
spring, and had quitted that place during the summer. This was on || place where he wrote this second epistle. The arrival of Titus 
his third missionary journey. On his way to Macedonia he stayed at || brought comfort to the apostle (see chap. vii. 6). The majority of 
Troas, expecting Titus, who had been sent to Corinth to make the || the Corinthian church had submitted to his injunctions, and had 
collection for the poor Christians at Jerusalem, to report on the state || excommunicated the incestuous person; a minority, however, main- 
of the Corinthian church, and enforce the admonitions of St. Paul. || tained an opposition, even charging the apostle with selfish and 
Titus was delayed, and the uncertainty respecting the Corinthians |! mercenary motives, and with not venturing to come amongst them, 
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Mediator our God and our Father, Jno. xx. 17. In the Old Testament we 
often meet with this title, “The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
to denote God’s covenant relation to them and their seed; and in the New 
‘Testament God is styled “The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” to 
denote his covenant relation to the Mediator and his spiritual seed, Gal. iii. 16. 
2. “The Father of mercies.” There are a multitude of tender mercies in God 
essentially, and all mercies are from God originally. Mercy is his genuine 


offspring and his delight; “ He delighteth in mercy,” Mic. vii. 18. 3. The God 
of all comfort. From him proceedeth the Comforter, Jno. xv. 26. He giveth 
“the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts,” ver. 22, All our comforts come from 


God, and our sweetest comforts are in him. it : - 

Secondly. ‘The reasons of the apostle’s thanksgiving, which are these, 1. The 
benetits that he himself and his companions had received from God; for God 
had comforted them in all their tribulation, ver. 4. In the world they had 
trouble, but in Christ they had peace. The apostles met with many tribula- 
tions, but they found comfort in them all. Their sufferings (which are called 
the sufferinys of Christ, ver. 5, because Christ sympathised with his members 
when suffering for his sake) did abound, but their consolation by Christ did 
abound also, Note, Ist. Then are we qualified to receive the comfort of 
God’s mercies when we set ourselves to give him the glory of them. 2nd. Then 
we speak best of God and his goodness when we speak from our own experi- 
ence, and in telling others tell God also what he hath done for our souls. 
2. The advantage which others might receive; for God intended that they 
should be able to comfort others in trouble, ver. 4, by communicating to them | 
their experiences of the Divine goodness and mercy; and the sufferings of good 
men have a tendency to this_good end, ver. 6, when they are endured with faith 
and patience. Note, Ist. What favours God bestoweth on us are intended 
not only to make us cheerful ourselves, but also that we may be useful to 
others. 2nd. If we do imitate the faith and patience of good men in their 
afflictions, we may hope to partake of their consolations here and their salva- 
tion hereafter. 


7 And our hope of you 2s stedfast, knowing, that 
as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be 
also of the consolation. 8 For we would not, breth- 
ren, have you ignorant of our trouble which came 
to us in Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, 
above strength, insomuch that we despaired even of 
life: 9 But we had the sentence of death in our- 
selves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in 
God which raiseth the dead: 10 Who delivered us 
from so great a death, and doth deliver: in whom| 
we trust that he will yet deliver us; 11 Ye also 
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helping together by prayer for us, that for the gift 
bestowed upon us by the means of many persons 
thanks may be given by many on our behalf. 


In these verses the apostle speaketh for the encouragement and edification 
of the Corinthians, and tells them (ver. 7) of his persuasion or stedfast hope 
that they should receive benetit by the troubles he and his companions in 
labour and travel had met with; that their faith should not be weakened, but 
their consolations increased. In order to this he tells them, 

First. What their sufferings had been; ver. 8, “ We would not have you 
ignorant of our trouble.” It was convenient for the churches to know what 
were the sufferings of their ministers. It is not certain what particular 
troubles in Asia are here referred to; whether the tumult raised by Deme- 
trius at Ephesus, mentioned Acts xix.; or the fight with beasts at Ephesus, 
mentioned in the former epistle, ch. xv.; or some other trouble, for the apostle 
was in deaths often. ‘This however is evident, they were great tribulations. 
They “ were pressed out of measure,” to a very extraordinary degree, above 
the common strength of men, or of ordinary Christians, to bear up under them 
insomuch that they “despaired even of life,” ver. 8, and thought they should 
have been killed, or have fainted away and expired. 

Secondly. What they did in their distress. hey trusted in God; and there- 
fore they were brought to that extremity, ‘‘that they should not trust in them- 
selves, but in God,” ver.9. Note, God often bringeth his people into great 
straits that they may apprehend their own insufficiency to helv themselves, 
and may be induced to lace their trust and hope in his all-sufficiency. Our 
extremity is God’s opportunity; “In the mount will the Lord be seen;” and 
we may safely trust in “ God which raiseth the dead,” ver. 9. God’s raising 
the dead is a proof of his almighty power. He that can do that can do any 
thing, can do all things, and is worthy to be trusted in at all times. Abraham’s 
faith fastened upon this instance of the Divine power. ‘“‘ He believed God who 

uickeneth the dead,” Rom. iv. 17. If we should be brought so low as to 
espair even of life, yet we may then trust in God, who can bring back not only 

from the gates, but from the jaws of death. 

Thirdly. What the deliverance was they had obtained, and this was season- 
able aud continued. Their hope and trust was not in vain, nor shall any 
that trust in him be ashamed. God had delivered them, and did still deliver 
them, ver. 10; ‘‘ Having obtained help of God, they continued to that day,” 
Acts xxvi. 22. 

Fourthly. What use they made of this deliverance. “ We trust that he will 
et deliver us,” ver. 10; that God will deliver to the end, and preserve to his 
veavenly kingdom, Note, Past experiences are great encouragements to faith 

and hope, and they lay great obligations to trust in God for time to come. 
We reproach our experiences if we distrust God in future straits, who hath 
delivered us in former troubles. David, even when a young man, and had but 
a small stock of experiences, argued after the manner the apostle here argueth, 
1 Sam, xvii. 37. 

Fifthly. What was desired of the Corinthians upon this account, namely, 
that they would help together by prayer for them, ver. 11, by social prayer, 
agreeing and joining togerher in prayer on their behalf. Note, Our trusting 
in God must not supersede the use of any proper and appointed means; and 
prayer is one of those means. We mhoute pray for ourselves, and for one 
another. ‘he apostle had himself a great interest in the throne of grace, yet 
he desireth the help of others’ prayers. And if we thus help one another by 
our prayers we may hope for an occasion of giving thanks by many for answer 


i. 8. By the “trouble” here spoken of many think St. Paul means 
the uproar which took place at Ephesus (Acts xix). Alford, how- 
ever, thinks that he refers to some bodily sickness. 

i. 9. “§Sentence:”’ rather decree, or answer. “We had in our- 
selves the answer of death ”—i.e., “lo the question whether we should 
escape death or die, we could only answer die.” 

i, 11. “ Gift:” the deliverance (whether from external danger or 
sickness) graciously bestowed by God. 
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of prayer. And it is our duty not only to help one another with prayer, but in 
praise and thanksgiving, and thereby to make suitable returns for benefita 
received. 


12 For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of onr 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, 
we have had our conversation in the world, and 
more abundantly to you-ward. 13 For we write 
none other things unto you, than what ye read or 
acknowledge ; and I trust ye shall acknowledge even 


to the end: 14 As also ye have acknowledged us 


in part, that we are your rejoicing, even as ye also 
are our’s in the day of the Lord Jesus. 


The apostle in these verses attests their integrity by the sincerity of their 
conversation. This he doth not in a way of boasting and vain glory, but as one 
good reason the more comfortably to trust in God, and for desiring the help 
of prayer, Heb. xiii. 18; and for the necessary vindication of himself from the 
aspersions of some persons at Corinth, who reproached his person, and ques- 
tioned his apostleship. And here consider, 

First. He appealeth to the testimony of conscience with rejoicing, ver. 12. 
In which observe, 1. The witness appealed to; namely, conscience, which is 
instead of a thousand witnesses. ‘This is God’s deputy in the soul, and the 
voice of conscience is the voice of God. They rejoiced in the testimony of 
conscience when their enemies reproached them, and were enraged against 
them. Note, ‘The testimony of conscience for us, if that be right and upon 
good grounds, will be matter of rejoicing at all times, and in all conditions, 
2. The testimony this witness gave. And here take notice, conscience wit- 
nessed, Ist. Concerning their conversation, that is, their constant course 
and tenor of life; and by that we may judge of ourselves, and not by this or 
that single act. 2nd. Coneerning the nature or manner of their conversation, 
that it was in “simplicity and godly sincerity.” This blessed apostle was a 
true Israelite, a man of plain dealing, you might know where to have him. He 
was not a man that seemed to be one thing and was another, but a man of 
sincerity. 3rd. Concerning the principle they acted upon in all their eonversa- 
tion, both in the world and towards these Corinthians; and that was not 
fleshly_ wisdom, or carnal politics and worldly views, but it was the grace 
of God, a vital gracious principle in the heart, that cometh from God, and 
tendeth to God, And then will our conversation be well ordered when we 
reine act under the influetice and command of such a gracious principle in 
the heart. 

Secondly. He appealeth to the knowledge of the Corinthians with hope and 
confidence, ver. 13, 14. heir conversation did in part fall under the observa- 
tion of the Corinthians, and these knew how they behaved themselves, how 
holily, and justly, and unblameably ; they never found any thing in them unbe- 
coming an honest-man. This they had eekhow leaned in part already, and he 
doubted not but they would still do so to the end; that is, that they should 
never have any good reason to think or say otherwise of him, but that he was 
an honest man, and so there would be mutual rejoicing in one another. “We 
are your rejoicing, even as ye also are ours in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 
Note, It is et i when ministers and people do rejoice in each other here; 
and this joy will be complete in that day when the Great Shepherd of the 
sheep snall appear. 


15 And in this confidence I was minded to come 
unto you before, that ye might have a second bene- 
fit; 16 And to pass by you into Macedonia, and to 
come again out of Macedonia unto you, and of you 
to be brought on my way toward Judzea. 17 When 
I therefore was thus minded, did I use lightness? or 
the things that I purpose, do I purpose according to 
the flesh, that with me there should be yea yea, and 
nay nay? 18 But as God 2s true, our word toward 
you was not yea and nay. 19 For the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by us, 
even by me and Silvanus and Timotheus, was not 
yea and nay, but in him was yea. 20 For all the 
promises of God in him are yea, and in him Amen, 
unto the glory of God by us. 21 Now he which 
stablisheth us with you in Christ, and hath anointed 
us, is God; 22 Who hath also sealed us, and given 
the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. 23 More- 
over I call God for a record upon my soul, that te 
spare you I came-not as yet unto Corinth. 24 Not 
for that we have dominion over your faith, but are 
helpers of your joy: for by faith ye stand. 

The apostle vindicateth himself from the imputation of levity and incons 


stancy in that he did not hold bis purpose of coming to them at Corinth. 
adversaries there sought all ovvasions to blemish his character, and reflect 


V4 be 
in cereession. Kling remarks, ‘‘ Christians enjoy 
ship—in suff-ring, in consolation, and in prayer,” fa 

i. 15. “ Before:” te, before he visited Macedonia, where he now 
was. ‘Second benefit:” the benefit would be the imparting of 
grace and spiritual gifts. He says a “second” benefit, because he 
had purposed twice (verse 16) visiting them. 

i. 18. ‘“‘ Our word was not yea and nay :” rather, “our doctrine is 
not yea and nay.” He appeuls to his preaching as a witness against 


~ 
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a threefold fellow- 
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upon his conduct; and it seemed they took hold of this handle to reproach his 
person and discredit his ministry. Now, for his justification, 

First. He avers the sincerity of his intention, ver. 15—17, and he doth this in 
confidence of their good opinion of him, and that they would believe him when 
he assured them he was minded, or did really intend, to come to them; and 
that with design, not that he might receive, but that they might receive, a 
second benefit, that is, some farther advantage by his ministry. He tells them 
he had not herein used lightness, ver. 17; that, as he aimed not at any secular 
advantage to himself, for his purpose was not “ according to the flesh,” that is, 
with carnal views and aims, so it was not arash and inconsiderate resolution 
he had taken up, for he had laid his measures thus of passing by them to Mace- 
donia, and ‘coming again to them from Macedonia in his way to Judea, ver. 16; 
and, therefore, they might conclude it was for some weighty reasons that he 
had altered his purpose, and that with him there was not yea yea, and nay 
nay, ver. 17; that is, he was not to be accused of levity and inconstancy, or a 
contradiction between his words and intentions. 

{It seems more probable, however, that the phrase is designed to denote the 
ready compliance which an inconstant and unsettled man is accustomed to 
make with the wishes of others; his expressing a ready assent to what they 
propose; falling in with their views; readily making promises; and instantly, 
through some whim, or caprice, or wish of others, saying, “ Yea, Nay,” to the 
sume thing; that is, changing his mind, and altering his purpose without any 
eed reason, or in accurdance with any fixed principle or settled rule of action. 

aul says that this was not his character. He did not affirm a thing at one time 
and deny it at another—he did not promise to do a thing one moment and 
refuse to do it the next.—A. B. 

Note, Good men should be careful to preserve the reputation of sincerity 
and constancy; they should not resolve but upon mature deliberation, and 
they will not change their resolves but for weighty reasons. 

Secondly, He would not have the Corinthians to infer that his Gospel was 
false or uncertain, or that it was contradictory in itself, or unto truth, ver. 18, 19. 
For if it had been so, that he had been tickle in his purposes, or even false in 
the promises he made of coming to them, (which he was not justly to be accused 
of, and so some understand this expression, ver. 18, “ Our word toward you 
was not yea and nay,”) yet it would not follow that the Gospel preached not 
oat b pee but also by others in full agreement with him, was either false or 

oubtful. 

(“ By us,” &c. Silvanus, here mentioned, is the same person who in the Acts 
of the Apostles is called Silas. He was with Paul at Philippi, and was im- 
prisoned there with him, Acts xvi., and was afterwards with Paul and Timoth 
at Corinth when he first visited that city, Acts xviii. 5. Paul was so mue 
attached to him, and had so much confidence in him, that he joined his name 
with his own in several of his epistles, 1 Thes. i. 1; 2 Thes. i. 1.—A. B. 

For “ God is true,” and “the Son of God, Jesus Christ,” is true. The true 
God and eternal life. Jesus Christ whom the apostle preached is not yea and 
nay, but in him was yea, ver. 19; nothing but infallible truth. And the 

romises of God in Christ are not yea and nay, but yea and Amen, ver. 20. 
There is an inviolable constancy and unquestionable sincerity and certainty in 
all the parts of the Gospel of Christ. Ifin the promises that the ministers of 
the Gospel do make as common men, and about their own affairs, they see 
cause sometimes to vary from them, yet the promises of the Gospel covenant 
which they preach stand firm and inviolable. Bad men are false, good men 
are fickle; but “ Ged is true,” neither fickle nor false. 

[Lt is agreed, says Bloomfield, by the best commentators, ancient and modern, 
that by Jesus Christ is here meant his doctrine. The sense is, that the preach- 
ing respecting Jesus Christ did not represent him as fickle and changeable—as 
unsettled, and as unfaithful—but as true, consistent, and faithful. As that had 
been the regular and constant representation of Paul and his fellow-labourers 
in regard to the master whom they served, it was to be inferred that they felt 
ye bound sacredly to observe the strictest constancy and veracity.— 


The apostle, having mentioned the stability of the Divine promises, maketh a 
digression to illustrate this great and sweet truth, that all the promises of God 
are yeaand Amen, For, 1. They are the promises of the God of truth, ver. 20, 
of him that cannot lie, whose truth as well as mercy endureth for ever. 
2. They are made in Christ Jesus, ver. 20, the Amen, the true and faithful 
witness. He hath purchased and ratified the covenant of promises, and is the 
“ Surety of the covenant,” Heb. vii. 22, 3. They are confirmed by the Holy 
Spirit. He doth establish Christians in the faith of the Gospel; he hath 
anointed them with his,sanetifying grace, which in Scripture is often com- 
pared to oil; he hath sealed them for their security and confirmation; and he 
is given as an earnest in their hearts, ver. 21, 22. An earnest doth secure the 
promise, and is part of the payment. The illumination of the Spirit is an 
earnest of everlasting light, the quickening of the Spirit is-an earnest of ever- 
lasting life, and the comforts of the Spirit are an earnest of everlasting joy. 
Note, The veracity of God, the mediation of Christ, and the operation of the 
Spirit, are all engaged that the promises shall be sure to all the seed, and the 
accomplishment of them shall be to the glory of God, ver. 20, for the glory of 
his rich and sovereign grace, and never-failing truth and faithfulness. 

Thirdly. ‘The apostle giveth a good reason why he did not come to Corinth 
as was expected, ver. 23, It was that he might spare them. ‘hey ought there- 
fore to own his kindness and tenderness. He knew there were things amiss 
among them, and such as deserved censure, but was desirous to shew tender- 
ness. He assureth them this was the true reason, after this very solemn man- 
ner, “I call God for a record upon my soul;” a way of speaking not justifiable 
where used in trivial matters, but this was very justifiable in the apostle for 
his necessary vindication, and for the credit and usefulness of his ministry, 
which was struck at by his opposers. He addeth, to prevent mistakes, that he 
did not pretend to “any dominion over their faith,” ver. 24. Christ only is the 
Lord of our faith, he is the ‘‘author and finisher of our faith,” Heb. xii. 2. He 
doth reveal to us what we must believe. Paul and Apollos, and the rest of the 
apostles, were but “ ministers by whom they believed,” 1 Cor. iii. 5, and so the 
helpers of their joy, even the joy of faith; for ty faith we stand firm, and live 
safely and comfortably. Our strength and abili 
comfort and joy must flow from faith. eX ; 

{1. God is the only true and real source of comfort in times of trial, ver. 3. 
It is from him that all real consolation must come, and he only can meet and 
sustain the soul when it is borne down by calamity. 2. Lt is possible to bless 
God in the midst of trials, and as the result of trial. It is possible so clearly to 
see his hand, apd to be so fully satisfied with the wisdom and goodness of his 
dealings, even when we are severely afflicted, as to see that he is worthy of 
our highest confidence and most exalted praise, ver. 3. God may be seen then 
to be the “ Father of mercies,” and he may impart, even then, a consolation 
which we never experienced in the days of prosperity, 3. Ministers of the 
Gospel may expect tc be athe! tried and afflicted, ver. 5, So it was with 
Paul and his fellow-apostles, and so it has been since. 4. If we suffer much 
in the cause of the Re'eemer, we may also expect much cone lation, ver. 5. 
Christ will take care that our hearts shall be filled with joy and peace. As our 
trials in bis cause are, so shall our consolations be. 5. In this chapter we have 
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i i ther 
fickleness. It was and is not now one thing and now another, 
a 4 same. He uses the present tense “is” because of the 


h able character of the doctrine. , 4 
23, His reason for not coming. Had he carried out his first 


purpose, he would have been obliged to have come with censure 


met ifans that by their own faith—their belief and trust 


im the common objects of faith—they maintained their spiritual 
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ty is owing to faith, and our’ 
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| a case of a near contemplation of death, ver. 8,9. Paul expected soon to dia. 
| He had the sentence of death in himself. It is interesting, then, to inquirs 
how Paul felt when he looked at death, how we should feel, and how we 
actually shall feel when we come to die. Now, a contemplation of death ag 
near and certain is fitted to lead us totrust in God. This was the effect in tha 
case of Paul, ver. 9. He had learned in health to put his trust in him; and 
‘now, when the trial was apparently near, he had nowhere else to go, and he 
confided in him alone, He felt that, if he was rescued, it could be only by the 
interposition of God, and that there was none but God who could sustain him 
| if he should die. And what event can there be that is so well fitted to lead us 
| to trust in God as death? And where else can we go in view of that dark 
hour? 6. We should regard our own restoration, or that of our friends, from 
dangerous sickness, and from imminent peril of death, as a kind of resurrec- 
tion. So Paul regarded it, ver.9. We should remember how easy it would 
have been fur God to have removed us—how rapidly we were tending to the 
grave—how certainly we should have descended there, but for his interposi- 
tion, We should feel that lives thus preserved, and thus recovered from 
danger, belong to God. He has preserved them. In the most absolute sense 
they belong to him, and to him they should be consecrated. So Paul felt; and 
his whole life shews how entirely he regarded himself as bound to devote a life 
often preserved in the midst of peril to the service of his kind benefactor. 
7. All Christians should regard themselves as consecrated to God, ver. 2l. 
They have been anointed, or set apart to his service. ‘hey should feel that 
they are as really set apart to his service as the ancient prophets, priests, and 
kings were to their appropriate offices by the ceremony of anointing. ‘They 
belong to God, and are under every sacred and solemn obligation to live to 
him, and himalone. It is an inestimable privilege to be a Christian, ver. 21, 22. 
It is regarded as a privilege to be an heir to an estate, and to have an assurance 
that it will be ours. But the Christian has an “ earnest,” a pledge, that heaven 
is his. He is anointed of God, he is sealed for heaven. Heaven is his home; 
and God is giving to him daily evidence in his own experience that he will soon 
be admitted to its pure and blissful abodes. The joys of the Christian on earth 
are of the same nature as the joys of heaven. ‘These comforts are an “earnest ” 
of the future inheritance, a part of that which the Christian is to enjoy for 
ever. His joys on earth are “heaven begun;” and all that is needful to con- 
stitute heaven is that these joys should be expanded and perpetuated. There 
will be no other heaven than that which would be constituted by the expanded 
joys of a Christian. 8. Christians should be careful not to grieve the Holy 
Spirit: compare Hph. iv. 30. It is by that Spirit that they are “ anointed” and 
“sealed,” and it is by him that they have the earnest of their future inherit- 
ance, All good inten abe on their minds proceed from that Spirit, and it 
should be their high and constant aim not to grieve him. By no course of 
conduct, by no conversation, by no impure thought, should they drive that 
Spirit from their minds. All their peace and joy is dependent on their cherish- 
ing his sacred presence, and by all the means in their power they should strive 
to secure his constant agency on their souls.—A. B.] 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter the apostle proceedeth in the account of the reasons why he did not come 
to Corinth, ver. 1—4. Then he writeth concerning the incestuous person that lay 
under censure, and giveth direction for the restoring him, together with the reasons 
for their so doing, ver. 5—11. And afterwards informeth them of his labours and 
success in preaching the Gospel in several places, ver. 12—17. 


UT I determined this with 
myself, that I would not 
come again to you in heavi- 


fo) 
ness. 2 For if I make you 


sorry, who is he then that 
maketh me glad, but the 
‘\) same which is made sorry 
by me? 3 And I wrote tluis 
sane unto you, lest, when I 
came, | should have sorrow 


from them of whom I ought to rejoice; having con- 


fidence in you all, that my joy is the joy of you all. 
4 For out of much affliction and anguish of heart [ 
wrote unto you with many tears; not that ye should 
be grieved, but that ye might know the love which I 
have more abundantly unto you. 


In these verses, j 

First. The apostle proceedeth in giving an account of the reason why he did 
not come to Corinth as was expected, namely, because he was unwilling to 
grieve them or be grieved by them, ver. 1, 2; he hath determined not to come 
to them in heaviness, which yet he would have done had he come and found 
scandal among them not duly animadverted upon. This would have been 
cause of grief both to him and them, for their sorrow or joy at meeting would 
have been mutual. If he had made them sorry, that would have been a sorrow 
to himself, for there would have been none to have made him glad, But his 
desire was to have a cheerful meeting with them, and not have it embittered by 
any unhappy occasion of disagreeing. . : 

Secondly. He tells them it was to the same intent that he wrote his former 
epistle, ver, 3,4; namely, 1. That he might not have sorrow from them, of 
whom he ought to rejoice; and that he had writien to them in confidence of 
their doing what was requisite in order to their benefit and his comfort. ‘The 
particular thing referred to, as appeareth by the following verses, was the case 
of the incestuous person about whom he ted written in the first epistle, ch. v. 
Nor was the apostle disappointed in his expectation. 2. He assureth them thut 
he did not design to grieve them, but to testify his love to them, and that he 
wrote to them with much anguish and affliction in his own heart, and with 
great affection tothem. He had written with tears, that they might know his 
abundant love to them. Note, Ist. ‘hat even in reproofs, admunitivns, and 


4) 


position and character. Their reception of the truth was independent 
of any personal authority claimed by the apostle, nor was the exercise 
of any such authority required for their maintenance of it.” 
ii, 1. “Again:” implying that he had already paid a visit in 
grief. This was not his first visit, but was probably a short one paid 
during his stay at Ephesus, of which we have no account. ‘lhe 
«ovief” is not his grief alone, but theirs as well as his, he grieving 
them and they him. 
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acts of discipline, faithful ministers shew their love. 2nd. That needful 
censures, and the exercise of church discipline towards offenders, is a grief to 
tender-spirited ministers, and are administered with regret. 


5 But if any have caused grief, he hath not 
grieved me, but in part: that I may not overcharge 
you all. 6 Sufficient to such a man ¢s this punish- 
ment, which was inflicted of many. 7 So that con- 
trariwise ye ought rather to forgive him, and comfort 
him, lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed u 
with overmuch sorrow. 8 Wherefore I beseech you 
that ye would confirm your love toward him. 9 
For to this end also did | write, that I might know 
the proof of you, whether ye be obedient in all 


things. 10 To whom ye forgive any thing, I for- 


give also: for if I forgave any thing, to whom I for- 
gave it, for your sakes forgave I it in the person of 
Christ; 11 Lest Satan should get an advantage of 
us: for we are not ignorant of his devices, 


In these verses the apostle treateth concerning the incestuous person that 
had been excommunicated, which seemeth to be one principal cause of his 
writing this epistle. Here observe, 4 ee 

First. He tells them the crime of that person had grieved him in part; ond 
that he was grieved also with a part of them, who, notwithstanding this scandal, 
had been found among them, were “ puffed up, and had not mourned,” 1 Cor. v. 2. 
However, he was unwilling to lay too heavy a charge upon the whole church, 
especially seeing they had cleared themselves in that matter, by observing the 
directions he had formerly given them. | ; ase 

Secondly. He tells them that the punishment which had been inflicted upon 
this offender was sufficient, ver. 6. ‘lhe desired effect was obtained; for the 
man was humbled, and they had shewn the proof of their obedience to his 
directions. 

Thirdly. He therefore directeth them with all speed to restore the excommu- 
nicated person, or to receive him again to their communion, ver. 7,8. This 
is expressed several ways: he beseecheth them to forgive him, that is, to release 
him from church censures,—for they could not remit the guilt or offence against 
God,—and also to comfort him; for in many cases the comfort of penitents 
dependeth not only upon their reconciliation with God but with men also, 
whom they have secandalized or injured. They must also confirm their love to 
him; that is, they should shew their reproofs and censures did proceed from 
love to his person as well as hatred to his sin, and that their design was to 
reform, not to ruin him. Or, thus, if his fall had weakened their love to him, 
that they could not take that satisfaction in him as formerly, yet, now that he 
was recovered by repentance, they must renew and confirm their love to him. 

Fourthly. He useth several weighty arguments to persuade them to do thus: 
for example, 1. ‘The case of the penitent called for this, for he was in danger 
of being “swallowed up with overmuch sorrow,” ver. 7. He was so sensible 
of his fault, and so much afflicted under his punishment, that he was in danger 
of falling into despair ; and when sorrow is excessive it doth hurt. Even sorrow 
for sin is too great when it unfits for other duties, and driveth men to despair. 
2. They had shewn obedience to his directions in passing a censure upon him, 
and_ now he would have them comply with his desire to restore him, ver. 9. 
3. He mentions his readiness to forgive this penitent, and concur with them 
in this matter; “To whom ye forgive, I forgive also,” ver. 10; that is, I will 
readily concur with you in forgiving him. And this he would do for their sakes, 
for love to them, and for their advantage; and for Christ’s sake, or in his name 
as his apostle, and in conformity to his doctrine and example, which is so full 
of kindness and tender mercy towards all them that truly repent. 4. He giveth 
another weighty reason; ver. 11, “ Lest Satan get an advantage against us.” 
Not only was there danger lest Satan should get an advantage of the penitent, 
by driving him to despair, but against the churches also, and the apostles or 
ministers of Christ, by representing them as too rigid and severe, and so 
frightening people from coming among them. 


In this, as in other things, wisdom is profitable to direct, so to manage, | 


according as the case may be, that the ministry may not be blamed for indulging 
sin on the one hand, or for too great severity towards sinners on the other. 
Note, Satan is a subtle enemy, and useth many stratagems to deceive us, and 
we should not be ignorant of his devices; and he is a watchful adversary, 
ready to take all advantages against us, and we should be very cautious lest 
we give him any occasion so to do. 


12 Furthermore, when I came to Troas to preach 
Christ’s gospel, and a door was opened unto me of 
the Lord, 18 I had no rest in my spirit, because I 
found not Titus my brother: but taking my leave 
of them, I went from thence into Macedonia. 14 
Now thanks de unto God, which always causeth us to 
triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour 
of his knowledge by us in every place. 


are saved, and in them that perish : 
we are tlie savour of death unto death; and to the 
other the savour of life unto life. And who is suffi- 
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cient for these things? 17 For we are not as many, 
which corrupt the word of God: but as of sincerity, 
but as of God, in the sight of God speak we in 
Christ. 


PORT OF TROAS. 


After these directions concerning the excommunicated person, the apostle 
maketh a long digression to give the Corinthians an account of his travels and 
labours for the furtherance of the Gospel, and what success he had had therein ; 
declaring at the same time how much he was concerned for them and theiz 
affairs; how he had no rest in his spirit, when he found not Titus at Troas, 
ver. 13, as he did expect, from whom he hoped to have understood more per- 
fectly how it fared with them. And we fin afterwards, ch. vii. 6, 7, that when 
the apostle was come into Macedonia he was comforted by the coming of Titus, 
and the information he gave him concerning them. So that we may look upon 
all that we read from this second chapter, ver. 12, to ch. vii.5,as a kind of 


parenthesis. Observe here. r 5 oh 

First. Paul's unwearied labour and diligence in his work, ver. 12,13. He 
travelled from place to place to preach the Gospel. He went to Troas from 
Philippi by sea, Acts xx. 6; from thence he went to Macedonia, so that he was 
prevented from passing by Corinth, as he designed, ch. i. 16. But, though he 
was prevented in his design, as to the place of working, yet he was unweariea 
in his work. 

Secondly. His success in his work. A great “ door was opened to him of the 
Lord,” ver. 12. He had a great deal of work to do whérever he came, and had 
good success in his work, for God made manifest the savour of his knowledge 


15 For we! 
are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that’ 


16 To the one’ 


by him in every place where he came. He had an en to open the door 
of his mouit freely, and God opened the hearts of his hearers, as the heart of 
Lydia, Acts xvi. 14; and the apostle speaketh of this as a matter of thankful- 
ness to God, and of rejoicing to his soul; “Thanks be to God,” saith he, 
“which always causeth us to triumph in Christ.” Note, 1. A believer's 
triumphs are all in Christ. In ourselves we are weak, and have neither joy 
nor victory, but in Christ we may rejoice and triumph. 2. True believers have 
constant cause of triumph in Christ, for they are more than conquerors 
through him that hath loved them, Rom. viii. 37. 3. God causeth them to 
triumph in Christ. It is God that hath given us matter for triumph, and 
hearts to triumph. To him, therefore, be the praise and glory of all. 4. The 
good success of the Gospel is a good reason for a Christian’s joy and rejoicing. 

[The word which is here rendered “triumph,” (@pcauBevovn, from Opcaufevo) 
occurs in no other place in the New Testament, except in-Col, ii. 15. It is there 
rendered “‘triumphing over them in it,” that is, ch tee over the princi- 
palities and powers which he had spoiled or plundered, and it there means, 
that Christ led them in triumph after the manner of a conqueror. It was par- 
ticularly applied, among both the Greeks and the Romans, to a public and 
solemn honour conferred on a victorious general on a return from a successful 
war, in which he was allowed a magnificent entrance into the capital. In these 
triuinphs the victorious commander was usually preceded or attended by the 
spoils of war,—by the most valuable and magnificent articles which he had 
captured,—and by the princes, nobles, aren or people whom he had sub- 
dued. Paul refers here to a victory which he had, and a triumph with which 
he was favoured by the Redeemer. It was a victory over the enemies of the 
Gospel—it was success in advancing the interests of the kingdom of Christ; 
and he rejoiced in that victory, and in that success, with more solid and sub« 
stantial joy than a Roman victor ever felt on pea! from his conquests ove? 
nations, even when attended with the richest spoils of victory, and by humble 4 
princes and kings in chains, and when the assembled thousands shouted, /.o 
triumphe.—A. B. y 

Thirdly. The comfort that the apostle and his companions in labour did find, 
when the Gospel was not successful to the salvation of some that heard it, 
ver. 15—17. Here observe, i. 

1. The different success of the sales and its different effects upon several 
sorts of persons to whom it is preached. The success is different; for some 
are saved by it, whilst others perish under it. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
considering the different effects the Gospel hath; for, 1. Unto some it is a 
“savour of death unto death.” Those that are willingly ignorant, and wilfully 
obstinate, do disrelish the Gospel, as men dislike an ill savour, and therefore 
they are blinded and hardened by it. It stirs up their corruptions and exaspe- 
rateth their spirits. They reject the Gospel to their ruin, even to spiritual 
and eternal death. 2. Unto others the Gospel is a “savour of life unto life.” 
To humble and gracious souls the preaching of the word is most delightful 
and profitable. s it is sweeter than honey to the taste so it is more grateful 
than the most precious odours to the senses, and much more profitable; for 
as it quickened them at first, when they were dead in trespasses and sins, so it 
maketh them more lively, and will end in eternal life. ‘ 

(“ The savour,”—dcnyv. The smell, the fragrance. The word in the New 
Testament is used to denote a pleasant or fragrant odour, as of incense or 
aromatics, Jno. xii. 3: see Eph. v. 2; Phil. iv. 18. There is an allusion here, 
doubtless, to the fact that in the triumphal processions fragrant odours were 
diffused around. So Paul ee of knowledge—the knowledge of Christ. In 
his triumphings the knowledge of the Redeemer was diffused abroad, like the 
odours which were diffused in the triumphal march of the conqueror.—A. J2. 


: : ¢ J 
2. ‘he awful impressions this matter made upon the mind of the apostle, and 
should also make upon our spirits; “ Who is sufficient for these things? 
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i. 2. He had no pleasure in their sorrow, nay, their sorrow 
removed his scurce of joy. 

-ii. 5. Alford renders, “‘ Now if any one hath occasioned sorrow (a 
delicate way of pointing out the one who had occasioned it), he hath 
grieved not me (not ‘not only me,’ which destroys the meaning ; ‘I 
an. not the aggrieved person, but you’), but, more or less (partially), 
tuat I be not too heavy on him, all of you.” 

ii. 6—12. The injunctions of St. Paul in his first epistle had been 
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acted wpon, and the incestuous person had been brought to penitence 
by the punishment inflicted. Now St. Paul counsels kindness, lest 
“Satan get an advantage over us’’—i.e., lest, by the despair of the 
penitent one, Satan rob us of him altogether. 
ii. 13. He expected ‘Titus to bring news of the state of the 
Corinthian church, and his anxiety caused him restlessness, 
ii. 15. “ The odour was Christ, who to the unbelieving is death— 
| &@ mere announcement of a man crucified; and working death by un- 
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ver. 16. Tis ikavos; who is worthy to be employed in such weighty work,—a work || any verbal commendation to them, nor letters testimonial from him, as some 


of such vast importance, because of so great consequence? Who is able to 
perform such a difficult work, that requireth so much skill and industry? The 
work is great, and our strength is small, yea, of ourselves we have no strength 
at all; all our sufficiency is of God. ote, If men did seriously consider what 
great things depend upon the preaching of the Gospel, and how difficult the 
work of the ministry is, they would be very cautious how they enter upon it, 
and very careful to perform it well. 

3. The comfort which the apostle had under this serious consideration. 1st. 
Because faithful ministers shall be accepted of God, whatever their success 
be. “ We are,” if faithful, “unto God a sweet savour of Christ,” ver 15, in 
them that are saved, and in them also that perish. God will accept of sincere 
intentions and honest endeavours, though with many they are not successful. 
Ministers shall be accepted, and recompensed, not according to their success 
but according to their fidelity. “Though Israel be not gathered, yet shall 
1 be glorious in the eyes of the Lord,” Jsa. xlix. 5. 2nd. Because his conscience 
witnessed to his faithfulness, ver. 17. Though many did corrupt the word 
of God, ver. 17, yet the apostle’s conscience witnessed to his fidelity. He 
did not mix his own notions with the doctrines and institutions of Christ ; 
he durst not add to, nor diminish from, the word of God; he was faithful 
in dispensing the Gospel as he received it from the Lord, and had no secular 
turn to serve. His aim was to approve himself to God, remembering his eye 
was always upon him; he therefore spake and acted always as in the sight 
of God, and therefore in sincerity. Note, What we do in religion is not of God, 
doth not come from God, will not reach to God, unless it be done in sincerity, 
as in the sight of God, 

{i. In this chapter, and in the management of the whole case to which Paul 
here refers, we have an instance of his tenderness in administering discipline. 
2. Churches should be careful that Satan should not get an advantage over 
them, ver. 11. In every way possible he will attempt it, and ee in few 
modes is it more often done than in administering discipline. In such a case, 
Satan gains an advantage over a church in the following ways: Ist. In inducing 
it to neglect discipline. 2nd. Satan gains an advantage in discipline, sometimes 
by too great severity of discipline. 3rd. Satan gains an advantage in cases of 
discipline when the church is unwilling to re-admit to fellowship an offending 
but a penitent member. His spirit is broken, his usefulness is destroyed. The 
world usually takes side with him against the church, and the cause of religion 
bleeds. 3. Individual Christians, as well as churches, should be careful that 
Satan does not get = advantage over them, ver. 11. Among the ways in 
which he does this are the following: Ist. By inducing them to conform to the 
world. 2nd. By producing laxity of opinion in regard to doctrine. 3rd. By 
producing among Christians despondency, melancholy, and despair. 4th. By 
fanaticism. 5th. By contentions and strifes. 4. Ministers of the Gospel may 
have occasion to triumph in the success of their work. 5. The Gospel may be 
so preached as to be successful, ver. 14. In the hands of Paul it was successful ; 
so it was with the other apostles; so it was with Luther, Knox, Calvin; so it 
was with Whitefield, Edwards, Wesley, and Payson. If ministers are not suc- 
cessful itis not the fault of the Gospel. 6. Much of the work of the ministry 
is pleasant and delightful. It is the savour of life unto life, ver. 15, 16. ‘There 
is no joy on earth of a higher and purer character than that which the ministers 
of the Gospel have in the success of their work. 7. Let all ministers be eareful 
that they do not corrupt the word of God, ver. 17. As they desire acceptance 
with God, and success in the work, let them preach the pure Gospel; not adul- 
terating it with foreign admixtures; not endeavouring to change it so as to be 
palatable to the carnal mind; not substituting philosophy for the Gospel; and 
not withholding any thing in the Gospel because men do not-love it; and let 
the people of God everywhere sustain the ministry by their prayers, and aid 
them in their work by daily commending them to the God of grace. So shall 
they be able to perform the solemn functions of their office to Divine accept- 
ance. and so shall ministers and people find the Gospel to be “a savour of life 
unto life.”—A. B.] 


CHAPTER III. 


The apostle maketh an apology for his seeming to commend himself, and is careful not 
to assume too much to himself, but to ascribe all praise unto God, ver. 1—5. He then 
runs a comparison between the Old Testament and the New, and sheweth the excel- 
lency of the latter above the former, ver. 6—!1. From whence he infers what is the 
duty of gospel ministers, and the advantage of those who live under the Gospel above 
those who lived under the law, ver. 12—18. 

O we begin again to com- 

mend ourselves? or need 

we, as some others, epistles 
of commendation to you, 
or letters of commendation 
from you? 2 Ye are our 
epistle written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men: 

3 Forasmuch as ye are ma- 

nifestly declared to be the 

epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in 

tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart. 4 

And such trust have we through Christ to God- 

ward: 5 Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 


think any thing as of ourselves; but our sufficiency 


is of God; 
In these verses, , ‘ } J 
First. The apostle maketh an apology for his seeming to commend himself. 
He thought it convenient to protest his sincerity to them, because there were 
peme at Corinth who endeavoured to blast his reputation; yet he was.not 
devivous of vain glory. And hetellsthem, 1. They neither needed nor desired 
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others did, meaning the false apostles or teachers, ver. 1. ‘Their ministry among 


them had, without controversy, been truly great and honourable, how little 
soever their persons were in reality, or how contemptible soever some would 
have them thought tobe. 2. Ihe Corinthians themselves were their real com- 
mendation, and a good testimonial for them that God was with them of a 


truth, that they were sent of God. “ Ye are our epistle,” ver. 2. This was the 
testimonial they most delighted in, and what was most dear to them; they were 
written in their hearts. And this they could appeal to upon occasion, for it 
was, or might be, “ known and read of all men.” Note, There is nothing more 
delightful to faithful ministers, nor more to their commendation, than the 
success of their ministry, evidenced in the hearts and lives of those among whom 
they labour. 

Secondly. The apostle is careful not to assume too much to himself, but to 
ascribe all the praise to God. Therefore, 1, He saith they were the epistle 
of Christ, ver. 3. The apostle and others were but instruments, Christ was the 
author of all the good that was in them. The law of Christ was written in 
their hearts, and the love of Christ shed abroad in their hearts. This epistle 
was not written with ink, “but with the Spirit of the living God;” nor was 
it written in tables of stone, as the law of God given to Moses, but on the 
heart, and that heart not a stony one, but a heart of flesh, upon the “ fleshy ” 
(not fleshly, as fleshliness denoteth sensuality.) “tables of the heart,” that is, 
upon hearts that are softened and renewed by Divine grace, according to that 
gracious promise, “1 will take away the stony heart, and I will give you an 
heart of flesh,” #’ze. xxxvi. 26. ‘This was the good hope the apostle had con- 
cerning these Corinthians, ver. 4, that their hearts were like the ark of the 
covenant, containing the tables of the law and the Gospel, written with the 
finger, that is, by the Spirit of the living God. 2. He utterly disclaimed the 
taking any praise to themselves, and ascribeth all the glory to God; “ Weare 
not sufficient of ourselves,” ver. 5. We could never have made such good im- 
pressions on your hearts, nor upon our own. Such is our weakness and 
inability, that we cannot of ourselves think a good thought, much less raise any 

ood thoughts or affections in other men. All “our sufficiency is of God ;” to 
hue therefore is owing all the praise and glory of that good which is done, 
and from him we must receive grace and strength to do more. ‘This is true 
concerning ministers and all Christians; the best are no more than what the 
grace of God maketh them. Our hands are not sufficient for us, but our suf- 
ficiency is of God; and his grace is sufficient for us, to furnish us for every 
good word and work, 


6 Who also hath made us able ministers of the 
new testament; not of the letter, but of the spirit : 
for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 7 
But if the ministration of death, written and en- 
graven in stones, was glorious, so that the children of 
Israel could not stedfastly behold the face of Moses 
for the glory of his countenance; which glory was to 
be done away: 8 Howshall not the ministration of 
the spirit be rather glorious? 9 For if the minis- 
tration of condemnation be glory, much more doth 
the ministration of righteousness exceed in glory. 
10 For even that which was made glorious had no 
glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that 
excelleth. 11 For if that which is done away was 
glorious, much more that which remaineth zs glorious. 


Here the apostle runs a comparison between the Old Testament and the 
New. the law of Moses and the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; and valueth himself and 
his fellow-labourers by this, that “they were able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment,” that God had made them so, ver, 6. And this he doth in answer to the 
accusations of false teachers, who magnify greatly the law of Moses. 

{“ Who also hath made us able ministers.” This refers properly to his sense 
of the responsibility and difficulty of the work of the fiery and to the fact 
that he did not esteem himself to be sufficient for this work in his own strength, 
ch. ii. 16; iii. 5; and he here says that God had made him sufficient—not able, 
talented, learned, but sufficient, (ixévwoev iuas); he has supplied our deficiency ; 
he has rendered us competent, or fit: if a word may be coined after the manner 
of the Greek here, ‘ he has sufficienced us for this work.’ There is no assertion 
therefore here that they were men of talents, or peculiar ability, but only that 
God had qualified them for their work, and made them by his grace sufficient 
to meet the toils and responsibilities of this arduous office.—A. B. 

First. He distinguisheth between the letter and the spirit, even of the New 
Testament, ver. 6. And, as able ministers of the New Testament, they were 
ministers not merely of the letter, to read the written word, or to preach the 
letter of the Gospel only, but they were ministers of the Spirit also, that is, the 
Spirit of God did accompany their ministrations. The letter killeth: this the 
letter of the law doth, for that is the ministration of death; and if we rest 
only in the letter of the Gospel we shall be never the better for so doing, for 
even that will be a savour of death unto death. But the Spirit of the Gospel, 
going ent with the ministry of the Gospel, giveth life spiritual and lite 
eternal. 

Secondly. He sheweth the difference between the Old Testament and the 
New, and the excellency of the Gospel above the law; for, 1. The Old Testa- 
ment dispensation was the “ ministration of death,” ver. 7, whereas that of the 
New Testament is the ministration of life. ‘The law discovered sin, and the 
wrath and curse of God: that shewed us a God above us, and a God against us; 
but the Gospel discovereth grace and Immanuel, ‘ God with us.’ pon this 
account the Gospel is more glorious than the law, and yet that had a glory in 
it, witness the shining of Moses’ face, an indication thereof, when he came 
down from the mount, with the tables in his hand, that reflected rays of bright~ 
ness upon his countenance. 2. The law was the “ministration of condemna- 
tion,” for that condemned and cursed every one that continued not in all 
things written therein to do them; but the Gospel is the “ministration cf 
righteousness.” ‘Therein the righteousness of God by faith is revealed. This 
sheweth us the just shall live by his faith; this revealeth the grace and mercy 
of God through Jesus Christ, for the obtaining the remission of sins and 


belief ; but to the believing, life—an announcement of his resurrec- 
tion and life, and working in them life eternal by faith in him. The 
double working of the Gospel is set forth in Matt. xxi. 44; Luke 
. di. 34; John ix. 39.” ; 

iii. 1. “ Again:” some had probably charged Paul with self- 
recommendation in his former letter. The letters of recommendation 
were those which members took with them when journeying from 
eburch to church. (See Acts xviii. 27.) Some who had come to 
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Corinth, and now opposed Paul, had brought and requested such 
letters, and the practice prevailed largely afterwards. St. Paul asks 
ironically if they thought he needed to be recommended to them, and 
shows that his recommendation was the work of Christ done by his 
means in their midst—a letter which he bore upon his heart (so great 
was his love for them), and was patent to all men. 

iii. 7. “ Written :” rather, “in letters,” alluding to the literal 
precepts of the law bringing the knowledge of sin and death. 
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eternal life. ‘Che Gospel therefore doth so much exceed in glory, that ina 
manner it doth eclipse the glory of the legal disperse ts ver. 10.. As the 
shining of a burning lamp is lost, or not regarded, when the sun riseth and 
goeth forth in his strength, so there was no glory in the Old Testament in com- 
parison with that of the New. 3. The law is done away, but the Gospel doth 
and shall remain, ver. 11. Not only did the glory of Moses’ face go away, but 
the glory of Moses’ law is done away also; yea, the law of Moses itself is now 
abolished; that dispensation was only to continue for a time, and then to vanish 
away, whereas the Gospel shall remain to the end of the world, and is always 
fresh and flourishing, and remaineth glorious. 


12 Seeing then that we have such hope, we use 
great plainness of speech: 13 And not as Moses, 
which put a vail over his face, that the children of 
Israel could not stedfastly look to the end of that 
which is abolished: 14 But their minds were blinded: 
for until this day remaineth the same vail untaken 
away in the reading of the old testament ; which 
vail is done away in Christ. 15 But even unto this 
dxy, when Moses is read, the vail is upon their heart. 
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READING THE LAW OF MOSES VEILED, 

16 Nevertheless when it shall turn to the Lord, the 
vail shall be taken away. 17 Now the Lord is that 
Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord zs, there zs 
liberty. 18 But we all, with open face beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as by the 
spirit of the Lord, 


In these verses the apostle draweth two inferences from what he had said 
about the Old and New Testament. 

First. Concerning the duty of the ministers of the Gospel to use great plain- 
ness or clearness of speech. They ought not, like Moses, to put a veil upon 
their faces, or obseure and darken those things they should make plain. The 
Gospel is a more clear dispensation than the law; the things of God are 
revealed in the New Testament, not in types and shadows, and ministers are 
much to blame if they do not set spiritnal things, and Gospel truth and grace, 
in the clearest light that is possible. Though the Israelites could not, yet we 
may, look stedfastly to the end of what was commanded, but is now abolished. 
We may see the meaning of those types and shadows by the accomplishment, 
seeing the veil is done away in Christ, and he is come who was the end of the 
kaw for righteousness to all them that believe, and whom Moses and all the 
prophets pointed to and wrote of. 

Secondly. Concerning the privilege and advantage of those who enjoy the 
Gospel above those who lived under the law; for, 

1. ‘Those who lived under the legal dispensation had their “ minds blinded,” 
ver. 14, and there was a “ veil upon their heart,” ver. 15. Thus it was formerly, 
and so it was especially as to them who remained in Judaism, after the coming 
of the Messiah and the publication of his Gospel. Nevertheless, the apostle 
tells us there is a time coming when this “ veil also shall be taken away,” and 

when it” (the body of that people) “shall turn to the Lord,” ver. 16. Or, 
when any particular person is converted to God, then the veil of ignorance is 
taken away—the blindness of the mind, and hardness of heart, is cured. 

(This verse teaches, 1. That the time will come when the Jews shall be eon- 
verted to Christianity, expressed here by their turning unto the Lord, that is, 
the Lord Jesus. 2. It seems to be implied that their conversion will be a con- 
version of the people at large—a conversion that shall be nearly simultaneous, 
a conversion en masse. Such a conversion we have reason to anticipate of the 
Jewish nation. 3. The effect of this will be to make them acquainted with the 
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true sense of their own Script s@s, and tne light and beauty of the sayings o 
Now they are in deep darkness on the subject; then they 
Lord Jesus. 4. The true 


Lord,” ver. 18. 


Gospel are made known to men. 4. 
justified by the law, ver. 7, 9. 
tion. It speaks only to condemn. Law knows nothing of pardon. If pardoned, 
it must be by some other system than by the regular operation of law. So with 
the sinner against God. If the law is violated, it speaks only to condemn. If 
he is pardoned, it can be only by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 5. The danger 
ot grieving the Holy Spirit, ver. 8. The Gospel is the field of the operations of 
the Holy Spirit in our world, It is the ministration of the Spirit. It is the 
channel by which his influences descend on man. ‘To reject that Gospel is to 
reject him, and to cut off the soul from all possibility of being brought under 
his saving influence and power for ever. He strives with men only in connexion 
with the Gospel; and all hope, therefore, of being brought under his saving 
power is in attending to that Gospel, and embracing its provisions. The 
multitudes, therefore, who are rejecting or neglecting that Gospel, are throw- 
ing themselves beyond his saving influences, and placing themselves beyond 
the possibility of salvation. 6. ‘The Gospel is to spread around the world, and 
endure to the end of time, ver, 11. It is not like the institutions of Moses, to 
endure for a limited period and then to be done away, It abides. It is the last 
dispensation—the permanent economy—that under which the affairs of the 
world are to be brought to an end. It is, therefore, to be the fixed principle on 
which all Christians are to act, that the Gospel is to be permanent, and is to 
spread over all lands, and yet fill all nations with joy. And if so, how fervent 
and unceasing should be their prayers and efforts to accomplish this great and 
glorious result! 7. In reading the Old ‘Testament, we see the importance of 
suffering the reflected light of the New Testament to be thrown upon it, in 
order correctly to understand it, ver. 13,14. Thus read, the Old Testament 
will be to us of inestimable value, ver. 14. It is of value not only as introducing 
the Gospel; as furnishing the predictions whose fulfilment are full of demun- 
stration of the truth of religion; as containing specimens of the sublimest and 
purest poetry in the world; but it is of value as embodying, though amidst 
many types and shadows and much obscurity, all the great doctrines of the true 
religion. It is no mark of piety or of wisdom to disparage the Jewish Ferre 
tures; but the higher the attainments in Christian feeling the more will the 
writings of Moses and the prophets be loved.—A. B.] E 


r 
CHAPTER IY. 

In this chapter we have an account, I. Of the constancy of the apostle and his fellow- 
labourers in their work. ‘Their constancy is declared, ver. 1; their sincerity is vouched, 
ver. 2; an objection is obviated, ver. 3,4; and their integrity proved, ver.5—7, 11. Of 
their courage and patience under their sufferings; where see what their sufferings 
were, together with their allays, ver. 8—12; and what it was that kept them from 
sinking and fainting under them, ver. 13—J8. 


HEREFORE seeing we 
FX lave this ministry, as we 
j have received mercy, we 
faint not; 2 But have re- 
: nounced the hidden things 
of dishonesty, not walking 
Y. in craftiness, nor handlin 
7/2 the word of God deceitful- 
ly; but by manifestation of 
7 the truth commending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. 
3 But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost: 4 In whom the god of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest 
the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the 
image of God, should shine unto them. 5 For we 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; 


iii. 10. The glory of the ministration of the Spirit is so surpassing, 
that “that which has been glorified (the law) has lost its glory in 
this respect.” 

lii. 13. “A mistake has been made with regard to the history in 
Exod. xxxiv. 33—35, which has considerably obscured the understand- 
ing of this verse. It is commonly assumed that Moses spoke to the 
Israelites having the veil on his face, and this is implied in our ver- 
sion. But the LXX. and Hebrew give a different account. He 
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spoke to them without the veil, with his face shining and glorified; 
when he had done speaking he placed the veil on his face, and that 
not because they were afraid to look on him, but, as here, ‘ that they 
might not look on the end or the fading of that transitory glory.’ 
Thus the declaration of God's will to them was not with ‘plainness,” 
but was interrupted and broken by intervals of concealment.” / 

iii. 15. St. Paul, in speaking of the Israelites who are still under 
the law, regards the veil as now laid on their hearts, 
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and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. 6 For 
God, who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. 7 But we have this treasure in earthen. 
vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of | 
God, and not of us. 


The apostle had in the foregoing chapter been magnifying his office, upon the 
consideration of the excellency or glory of that Gospel about which he did 
officiate; and now in this chapter his design is to vindicate their ministry from 
the accusation of false teachers, who charged them as deceitful workers, or 
endeavoured to prejudice the minds of the people against them on account 
of their sufferings. He tells them therefore how they did believe, and how they 
shewed their value for their office as ministers of the Gospel. They were not 
puffed up with pride, but spurred on to great diligence. Seeing we have this 
ministry, are so much distinguished and dignified, we do not take state upon 
ourselves, nor indulge in idleness, but are excited to the better performance 
of our duty. Two things in general we have an account of, namely, | 

T. Their constancy and sincerity in their work and labour. Concerning || 
which, observe, | 

First. Their constancy and perseverance im their work is declared. ‘ We 
faint not,” ver. 1, under the difficulty of our work, nor do we desist from our 
Jabour. And this their stedfastness was owing to the mercy of God. From 
the same mercy and grace that they received the apostleship, Rom. i. 5, they 
received strength to persevere in the work of that office. ote, That as it is 
great mercy and grace to be called to be saints, and especially to be counted 
faithful, and be put into the ministry, 1 Tim. i. 12,s0 it is owing to the mercy 
and grace of God if we continue faithful, and persevere in our work with 
diligence. The best men in the world would faint in their work, and under 
their burthens, if they did not receive mercy from God. ‘ By the grace of God 
Tam what Iam,” said this great apostle in his former epistle to these Corin- 
thians, cz. xv. 10. And that merey which hath helped us out, and helped us 
on hitherto, we may rely upon to help us even to the end. 

Secondly. Their sincerity in their work is avouched, ver. 2, in several expres- 
sions. “ We have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty.” The things of 
dishonesty are hidden things, that will not. bear the light; and those that 
peantine them are, or should be, ashamed of them, especially when they ‘are 

nown. Such things the apostle did not allow of, but did renounce and avoid 
with indignation. “ Not walking in craftiness,” or in disguise, acting with art 
and cunning, but in great simplicity and with open freedom. They had no base 
and wicked designs covered with fair and specious pretences of something that 
was good. Nor did they in their preaching handle “the word of God deceit- 
fully.” But, as he said before, they used great plainness of speech, and did not 


make their ministry to serve a turn, or to truckle to base designs, They had 
not cheated the people with falsehood instead of truth. Some think the apustle 
alludeth to the deceit which treacherous gamesters use, or that of hucksters 
in the market, that mix bad wares with good. The apostles acted not like such 
persons, but they “manifested the truth to every man’s conscience,” declaring 
nothing but what, in their own conscience, they beuesed to be true, and might 
serve for the conviction of their consciences who heard them, who were to judge 
for themselves, and to give an acgount for themselves. And all this they did 
as in the sight of God, desiring thus to commend themselves unto God, and to 
the consciences of men, by their undisguised sincerity. Note, That a stedfast 
adherence to the truths of the Gospel will commend ministers and people; and 
sincerity or uprightness will preserve a man’s reputation, and the good opinion 
of wise and good men concerning him, 

Thirdly. An objection is obviated, which might be thus formed: If it be thus, 
how then doth it come to pass that the Gospel is hid, and proveth ineffectual 
as to some that hear it? To which the apostle answereth by shewing this was 
not the fault of the Gospel, nor of the preachers thereof. But the true reasons 
of this were, 1. They are lost souls, to whom the Gospel is hid, or is ineffectual, 
ver. 3. Christ came to “save that which was lost,” Mat. xviii. 11, and the 
Gospel of Christ is sent to save such, and if that do not find and save them 
they are lost for ever; they must never expect any thing else to save them, for 
there is no other method or means of salvation. The hiding of the Gospel 
therefore from souls is both an evidence and cause of theirruin. 2. “The god 
of this world hath blinded their minds,” ver. 4. They are under the influence 
and power of the devil, who is here called the god of this world, and elsewhere 
the prince of this world, because of the great interest he hath in this world, 
and the homage that is paid to him by multitudes in this world, and the great 
sway that by Divine permission he beareth in the world, and in the hearts of 
his subjects, or rather slaves, And as he is the prince of darkness, and ruler 
of the darkness of this world, so he darkeneth the understandings of men, and 
increaseth their prejudices, and supporteth his interest by keeping them in the 
dark, blinding their minds with ignorance, and error, and prejudices, that they 
should not “behold the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ.” [Greek, ‘the 
Gospel of the glory of Christ, —a Hebraism for the glorious Gospel. Mr. 
Locke renders it, ‘the glorious brightness of the light of the Gospel of Christ,’ 
and supposes it means the brightness, or clearness, of the doctrine wherein 
Christ is manifested in the Gospel. Itis all light, and splendour, and beauty, 
compared with the dark systems of philosophy and heathenism. It is glorious, 
for it is full of splendour, makes known the glorious God, discloses a glorious 
plan of salvation, and conducts ignorant, weak, and degraded man to a world 
of light. No two words in our language are so full of rich and precious mean- 
ing as the phrase, “glorious Gospel.”— A. B.] “‘ Who is the image of God.” 
[Christ is called the image of God, 1. In respect to his Divine nature, his exact 
resemblance to God in his Divine attributes and perfections, (see Col. i. 15, and 
Heb.i.3;) and, 2. In his moral attributes as Mediator, as shewing forth the 
glory of the Father to men. He resembles God, and in him we see the Divine 
glory and perfections embodied, and shine forth.—A. B.] Observe, 1. Christ’s 
design by his Gospel is to make a glorious discovery of God tu the minds of 
men. Thus, as the image of God, he demonstrateth the power and wisdom of 
God, and the grace and mercy of God for their salvation, But, 2. The design 
of the devil is to keep men in ignorance; and, when he could not keep the light 
of the Gospel out of the world, he maketh it his great business to keep it out 
of the hearts of men. 

{Satan will practise every device and art possible to Bisrens the Gospel from 
shining upon the hearts of men. That light is painful and hateful to his eyes, 
and he will do all that can be done to prevent its being diffused. Every art 
which long-tried ingenuity and skill can devise will be resorted to, every 
power which he can put forth will be exerted. If he can blind the minds 
of wen he will do it. If men can be hoodwinked, and gulled, it will be done. | 
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iv. 1. Paul “now resumes the thread of the general argument, 
which he had twice taken up (“hap. iii. 4,12), but with the difference 
that from the confidence which he possesses in the greatness of his 
task, he now draws a new conclusion; not ‘ we use great plainness of 


“gpeech,’ as in chap, iii, 12, but ‘we faint not ’—a conclusion which, 


as it is more directly an answer to the question, ‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things?’ in chap. ii. 16, so is it the basis of the ensuing 
chapters, iv. 7—v, 10, But with one of the inversions peculiar to 
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If error can be made to spread, and be embraced—error smooth, plausible 
eunning—it will be diffused. Ministers will be raised up to preach it, and the 
press will be employed to accomplish it. If sinners can be deceived, and made 
to remain at ease in their sins, by novels and seductive poetry—by books false 
in sentiments and perverse in morals—the press will be made to groan under 
works of fiction. If theatres are necessary to cheat and beguile men, they 
will be reared; and the song and the dance, the ball and the splendid party, 
will alike contribute to divert the attention from the cross of Christ, the worth 
of the soul, and the importance of a preparation to die. No art has been spared, 
or will be spared, to deceive men, and the world is full of the devices of Satan 
to hoodwink and blind the perishing, and lead them down to hell. Yet Satan 
is not alone to blame for this. He does all he can, and he has consummate skill 
andart. Yet let not the deluded sinner take comfort to himself because Satan 
is the tempter, and because he is deluded. ‘The sinner is, after all, voluntary 
in his delusions. He does, or he might, know the truth. Who is to blame if he 
is lost? Who but himself ?—A. By 

Fourthly. A proof of their integrity is given, ver. 5. They made it their 
business to preach Christ and not themselves. “ We preach not ourselves.” 
Self was not the matter nor the end of the apostles’ preaching. They did not give 
out their own notions and_private opinions, nor their passions and prejudices, 
for the word and will of God; nor did they seek themselves to advance their 
own secular interest or glory; but they preached “ Christ Jesus the Lord,” and 


; thus it did become them and behove them to do, as being Christ’s servants, 


Their business was to make their Master known to the world as the Messiah, 
or the Christ of God, and as Jesus, the only Saviour of men, and as the right- 
ful Lord, and to advance his honour and glory. Note, All the lines of Chris- 
tian doctrine do centre in Christ, and in preaching Christ we preach all we 
should preach. As to ourselves, saith the apostle, We preach, or declare, that 
we are your servants for Jesus’ sake. This was no compliment, but a real pro- 
fession of a readiness to do good to their souls, and to promote their spiritual 


‘and eternal interests, and that for Jesus’ sake, not for their own sake, or their 


own advantage, but for Christ’s sake, that they might imitate his great example, 
and advance his glory. Note, Ministers should not be of proud spirits, lording 
it over God’s heritage, who are servants to the souls of men. 

(This implies the following things: 1. That the time of ministers belongs to 
the church, and should be employed in its welfare. 2. Their talents belong 
tothe church. 3. Their best efforts and plans, the avails of their best thoughts 
and purposes, belong to the church, and should be honestly devoted to it. Their 
strength, and vigour, and influence should be devoted to it, as the vigour, 
and strength, and talent, and skill of a servant belong to his master: see 
Ps. exxxvii. 5,6. The language of the ministry, as of every Christian, should 


be— 
I love thy church, O God, 
Her walls before thee stand, 
Dear as the apple of thine eye, 
And graven on thy hand. 


If e’er to bless thy sons 
My voice or hands deny, 

These hands let useful skill forsake, 
This voice in silence die, 

If e’er my heart forget 
Her welfare or her woe, 

Let every joy this heart forsake, 
And every grief o’erflow. 


For her my tears shall fall, 
For her my prayers ascend, 

To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till toils and cares shall end.—A. B.] 


Yet, et the same time, they must avoid the meanness of spirit to become the 
servanta of the humours or the lusts of men; if they should thus “seek ta 
Please men,” they would not be the servants of Christ, Gal. i.10. And there 
was good reason, 

1. Why they should preach Christ. For by gospel light we have the “knsw- 
ledge of the glory of God,” which shineth in the “face of Jesus Christ,” 
ver. 6; and the light of this Sun of righteousness is more glorious than that 
light which God commanded to shine out of darkness, It isa pleasant thing 
for the eye to behold the sun in the firmament, but it is more pleasant and 

rofitable when the Gospel shineth in the heart. Note, As light was the first- 
porn of the first creation, so it is in the new creation. The itlumination of the 
Spirit is his first work upon the soul. The grace of God createth sueh a light 
in the soul that those who “ were sometimes darkness are made light in the 
Lord,” Eph. v. 8. 

2. Why they should not preach themselves. Because they were bat earthen 
vessels, things of little or no worth or value. Here seemeth to be an allusion 
to the lamps which Gideon’s soldiers carried in earthen pitchers, /ud. vii. 16. 
The treasure of Gospel light and grace is put into earthen vessels; that is, the 
ministers of the Gospel are weak acd frail creatures, and subject to like 
passions and infirmities as other men; they are mortal, and soon broken in 
pieces. And God hath so ordered it, that the weaker the vessels are the 
stronger his power may appear to be, that the treasure itself should he valued 
the more. Note, There is an excellency of power in the Gospel of Christ to 
enlighten the mind, to convince the conscience, to convert the soul, and to 
rejoice the heart; but, asall this power is from God the Author, and not from 
men, Who are but instruments, so that God in all things must be glorified. 


8 We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed; we are perplexed, but not in despair; 9 
Persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed; 10 Always bearing about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus inight be made manifest in our body. 11 
For we which live are alway delivered unto death 
for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus right be 
made manifest in our mortal flesh. 12 So then 
death worketh in us, but life in you. 13 We having 
the same spirit of faith, according as it 1s written, 
I believed, and therefore have | spoken; we also 


this epistle, he has hardly entered on this new topic before he drops 
it again. The charge of insincerity which had occasioned the digres- 
sion in chap. iii. still lingers in his recollection, and accordingly he 
turns round upon it as if to give it one parting blow before he finally 
dismisses it from his mind. Hence chap. iv. 2—6 are still closely 
connected with chap. iii., while the new subject begun in verse 1 is not 
resumed till verse 7, where it is expanded in all its parts, so that the 
true close of the sentence commenced here does not occur till verse 16, 
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believe, and therefore speak; 14 Knowing that he 
which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also 
by Jesus, and shall present ws with you. 15 For 
all things are for your sakes, that the abundant 
grace might through the thanksgiving of many re- 
dound to the glory of God. 16 For which cause 
we faint not; but though our outward man perish, 
yet the inward man is renewed day by day. 17 For 
our light affliction, which is but for a moment, work- 
eth for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory; 18 While we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen: for the things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal. 


Il. In these verses the apostle giveth an account of their courage and 
patience under all their sufferings. Whence observe,  , ; 

First. How their sufferings and patience under them is declared, ver. 8—12. 
The apostles were great sufferers; therein they followed their Master. Christ 
had told them “that in the world they should have tribulation,” and so they 
had; yet they met with wonderful support, great relief, and many allays of 
their sorrows. “ Weare,” saith the apostle, “troubled on every side,” afflicted 
many ways, and meet with almost all sorts of troubles, “yet not distressed,” 
ver.& Weare not hedged in, or cooped up, because we can see help in God, 
and help from God, and have liberty of access to God. Again, we are per- 
plexed, oftentimes uncertain, and in doubt what will become of us, and not 
always without anxiety in our mind on this account, yet “notin despair,” ver. 8, 
even in our greatest perplexities, knowing that God is able to support us, and 
to deliver us, and in him we always place our trust and hope. Again, we are 
persecuted by men, pursued with hatred and violence from place to place, as 
men not worthy to live, yet “not forsaken” of God, ver. 9. Good men may be 
sometimes forsaken of their friends, as well as persecuted by their enemies; 
but God will never leave them nor forsake them. Again, we are sometimes 
dejected, or cast down; the enemy may in great measure prevail, and our spirits 
begin to fail us; there may be fears within as well as fightings without, yet we 
are not destroyed, ver. 8, Still they were preserved, and kept their heads above 
water. Note, Whatever condition the children of God may be in, in this world, 
they have a “but not” to comfort themselves with; their case sometimes is bad, 
yea very bad, but not so bad as it might be. The apostle speaketh of their 
sufferings as constant, and as a counterpart of the sufferings of Christ, ver. 10. 
The sufferings of Christ were after a sort reacted in the sufferings of Chris- 
tians; thus did they “bear about the dying of the Lord Jesus” in their body, 
setting before the world the great example of a suffering Christ, “ that the life 
also of Jesus might be made manifest;” that is, that people might see the power 
of Christ’s resurrection, and efficacy of grace in and from the living Jesus, 
manifested in and towards them, who did yet live, though they were always 
delivered to death, ver. 11, and though death worked in them, ver. 292, they 
heing exposed to death, and ready to be swallowed up by death continually. 
Thus great were the sufferings of the apostles, that in comparison with them 
other Christians were even at that time in prosperous circumstances. ‘* Death 
worketh in us, but life in you,” ver. 12. ; 

Secondly. What it was that kept them from sinking and fainting under their 
sufferings, ver. 13—18. Whatever the burthens and troubles of good men may 
be, they have cause enough not to faint. 

1, Faith kept them from fainting. “ We have the same spirit of faith,” ver. 13. 
That faith which is of the operation of the Spirit, the same faith by which 
the saints of old did and suffered such great things. Note, The grace of faith 
is a sovereign cordial and effectual antidote against fainting fits in troublous 
times. The spirit of faith will go far to bear up the spirit of a man under his 
infirmities; and as the apostle had David’s example to imitate, who said, 
Ps. exvi. 10, “1 have believed, and therefore have I spoken,” so he leaveth us his 
example to imitate; “ We also believe,” saith he, “and therefore speak.” Note, 
As we receive help and encouragement from the good words and examples of 
others, so we should be careful to give a good example to others. 

[No man should attempt to preach the Gospel who has not a firm belief of its 
truths, and he who does believe its truths will be prompted to make them 
kuown to his fellow-men. All successful preaching is the result of a firm and 
settled conviction of the truth of the Gospel, and when sucha conviction exists 
it is natural to give utterance to the belief, and such an expression will be 
attended with happy influences on the minds of other men.—A. B. 

2. Hope of the resurrection kept them from sinking, ver. 14. They knew that 
Christ was raised, and that his resurrection was an earnest and assurance of 
theirs. This he had treated of largely in his former epistle to these Corinthians, 
ch. xv.; and therefore their hope was firm, being well-grounded, that he which 
raised up Christ the Head will raise up all bis members. Note, The hope of 
the resurrection will encourage us in a suffering day, and set us above the fear 
of death; for what reason hath a good Christian to fear death, that dieth in 
hope of a joyful resurrection? 

3. The consideration of the glory of God, and the benefit of the church, by 
means of their sufferings, kept them from fainting, ver. 15. ‘Their sufferings 
were for the church’s advantage: see ch. i. 6; and this did redound to God’s 
glory; for when the church is edified then God is glorified, and we may well 
afford to bear sufferings patiently and cheerfully when we see others are the 
detter for them,—if they are instructed and edified, if they are confirmed and 
comforted. Note, The sufferings of Christ’s ministers, as well as their preaching 
Tis Dyeing a are intended for the good of the church and the glory of 

od. 

4. The thoughts of the advantage their own souls would reap by the suffer- 
ings of their bodies kept them from fainting; “Though our outward man 
perish, our inward man is renewed day by day,” ver. 16. Where note, Ist. 
V7e have every one of us an outward and an inward man, that is, a body and 
asoul, 2nd. lf the outward man perish there is no remedy—it must and will 
be so, it was made to perish. 3rd. It is our happiness if the decays of the | 
outward man do contribute to the renewing of the inward man, if afflictions 
evtwardly are gain to us inwardly, if, when the body is sick, and weak, and 
peri bi..z, the soul is vieorone and prosperous. 4th. The best of men have need 
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of farther renewing of the inward man, even day by day. Where the good 
work is begun, there is more work to be done for the carrying it forwards 
and as in wicked men things grow every day worse and worse, so in godly 
men they grow better and better. ne 

5. The prospect of eternal life and happiness kept them from fainting, and 
was a mighty support and comfort; as to which cserve, | : 

Ist. The apostle and his fellow-sufferers saw theigatflictions working towards 
heaven, and that there they would end at last, ver. 17; whereupon they 
weighed things aright in the balance of the sanctuary; they did, as it were, 
put the heavenly glory in one scale and their earthly sufferings in the other 
and, pondering things in their thought, they found afflictions to be light, an 
the glory of heaven to be “a far more exceeding weight.” That which sense 
was ready to pronounce heavy and long, grievous and tedious, faith per- 
ceived to be light, and short,—but for a moment. On the other hand the worth 
and weight of the crown of glory, as it is exceeding great in itself, so it is 
esteemed to be by the believing soul, it far exceeds all his expressions and 
thought; and it will be a special support iit our sufferings when we can per- 
ceive them appointed as the way, and preparing us for the enjoyment of the 
future glory. : 

{In this exceedingly interésting passage, which is worthy of the deepest study 
of Christians, Paul has set in most beautiful and emphatie contrast the trials of 
this life and the glories of heaven. It may be profitable to contemplate at a 
single glance the view which he had of them, that they may be brought dis- 
tinctly before the mind. 

THE ONE Is, 
1. Affliction, 0cWews, 3. For a moment, tapautixa, 
2. Light, édagov. 
THE OTHER Is, (BY CONTRAST,) 
4. Eminent, or excellent, cud’ irepBornvy. 
2. Weight, Sapos. 5. Infinitely excellent, eminent in the 
3. Eternal, aiwnov, highest degree, eis imepBodjy, 
So the account stands in the view of Paul; and, with this balance in favour of 
the eternal glory, he regarded afflictions as mere trifles, and made it the grand 
Bar pose of his life to gain the glory of the heavens. What wise man, looking 
at the account, would not do likewise ?—A. B. 

2nd. ‘Their faith enabled them to make this right judgment of things; “ We 
look not at the things which are seen, but at the Pings which are not seen,” 
ver. 18. It is by faith we see God, who is invisible, eb. xi. 27, and by that we 
look to an unseen heaven and hell, and faith is the evidence of things not seen. 
Note, Ist. There are unseen things as well as things that are seen. 2nd. 
There is this vast difference between them—unseen things are eternal, seen 
things but bic) eka! or temporary only. 3rd. It is by faith that we not only 
discern these things, and the great difference between them, but by that also 
we take our aim at unseen things, and chiefly regard them, and make it our end 
and scope not to escape present evils and obtain present good, both of which 
are temporal and transitory, but to escape future evil and obtain future good 
things, which, though unseen, are real, and certain, and eternal; and faith is 
oe substance of things hoped for,” as well as the evidence of things not seen, 

COL Sle ks 

[It becomes us, then, as rationa\ creatures, to look to that world, to act with 
reference to it, to feel and act as if we felt that all our interests were there. 
Were this life all, every thing in relation to us would be trifling. But when 
we remember that there is an eternity, that we are near it, and that our 
conduct here is to determine our character and destiny there, life becomes 
invested with infinite importance. Who can estimate the magnitude of the 
interests at stake? Who can appreciate aright the importance of every step 
we take, and every plan we form ?—A. B. 


1. Glory, ddfa. 


CHAT PER ey. 


The apostle proceedeth in shewing the reasons why they did not faint under their afflic- 
tions; viz. their expectation, desire, and assurance of happmess after death, ver, 1—5; 
and maketh an inference tor the comfort of believers in their present state, ver. 6—8; 
and another to quicken them in their duty, ver.9—1l. Then he maketh an apology 
for seeming to commend himself, and giveth a good reason tor. his zeal and diligence, 
ver. 12—15; and mentions two things that are necessary, in order to our living to 
Christ, viz., regeneration and reconciliation, ver, 1}6—21, 


OR we know that if our 
, earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have 
} a building of God, an house 

not made with hands, eter- 
7 eee nal in the heavens. 2 For 
eS in this we groan, earnestly 
<2? 7 desiring to be clothed upon 
a) with our house which is from 
°C heaven: 3 If so be that 
being clothed we shall not be found naked. 4 For 
we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being bur- 
dered: not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed u 
of life. 5 Now he that hath wrought us for the 
selfsame thing 7s God, who also hath given unto us 
the earnest of the Spirit. 6 ‘Therefore we are always 
confident, knowing that, whilst we are at home in 
the body, we are absent from the Lord: 7 (For we 
walk by faith, not by sight:) 8 We are confident, 
J say, and willing rather to be absent from the body, 


where the same words are repeated—‘ for which cause we faint not?” 
(S5tanley.) 

iv. 10. From his fellowship with Jesus, St. Paul regards his ex- 
posure to death in his cause as an exemplification of and sharing in 
the dying of Jesus. 

iv. 12, We share specially in the trials and exposure to death, 
while you are full sharers in the life. 


v.1. “Tabernacle:” genitive of apposition to house; the house 
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was the tabernacle or tent. The word here employed was frequently 
used by the Greeks for the earthly habitation or covering of the soul, 
and always with a temporary notion. “Of God:” rather, “from God” 
St. Paul does not mean to assert that the earthly body was not also 
from God, but that the resurrection body is “in an especial manner 
prepared by God.” “Not made with hands:” the figure of a house 
is still in the apostle’s mind, hence this mode of expression, by which 
he means the lower human origin of the earthly body, ©. 
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and to be present with the Lord. 9 Wherefore we 
labour, that, whether present or absent, we may be 
accepted of him. 10 For we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ; that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether 2 de good or bad. 11 Know- 
ing therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
men; but we are made manifest unto God; and I 
trust also are made manifest in your consciences. 


The apostle, in these verses, pursueth the argument of the former chapter, 
concerning the grounds of their courage and patience under afflictions; and, 

First. He mentioneth their expectation, and desire, and assurance of eternal 
happiness after death, ver. 1—5. Observe particularly, 

1. The believer's expectation of eternal happiness after death, ver. 1. He 
doth not only know, or is well assured by faith of the truth and reality of the 
thing itself, that there is another and a happy life after this present life is 
ended, but he hath good hope, through grace, of his interest in that everlasting 
blessedness of the unseen world—we know we have a building of God, we have 
a firm and well-grounded expectation of the future felicity. Let us take 
notice, Ist. What heaven is in the eye and hope of a believer. He looketh 
upon it as “ an house,” or habitation, a dwelling-place, a resting-place, a hiding- 

ace, our Father’s house where there are many mansions, and our everlasting 

ome. It is a house in the heavens, in that high and holy place, which doth 
as far excel all the palaces of this earth as the heavens are high above the earth. 
It is a building of God, whose Builder and Maker is God, and therefore is 
worthy of its Author; the happiness of the future state is what God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him. It is “‘ eternal in the heavens,” everlasting habi- 
tations, not like the earthly tabernacles, the poor cottages of clay, in which our 
souls now dwell, that are mouldering and decaying, whose foundations are in 
the dust. 2nd. When it is expected this happiness shall be enjoyed; namely, 
immediately after death, as soon as “our earthly house of this tabernacle is 
dissolved.” Note, First. That the body, this earthly house, is but a taber- 
nacle, that must be dissolved shortly; the nails or pins will be drawn, and the 
cords be loosed,.and then the body return to dust as it was. Secondly. When 
this comes to pass then cometh the “ house not made with hands.” The spirit 
returneth to God who gave it, and such as have walked with God here shall 
dwell with God for ever. 

2. The believer's earnest desires after this future blessedness, which is ex- 
pressed by this word, orevadouev,—‘ we groan ;” which denoteth, Ist. A groan- 
ing of sorrow under a heavy load. So do believers groan under the burden of 
life; “In this we groan earnestly,” ver. 2, that is, we that are in this tabernacle 
do groan, “ being burdened,” ver. 4. The body of flesh is a heavy burthen, the 
calamities of life are a heavy load. But believers do groan because burthened 
with a body of sin, and the many corruptions that are still remaining and 
raging in them. This maketh them complain, “O wretched man that I am!” 
Rom. vii. 24. 2nd. There is a groaning of desire after the happiness of another 
life, and thus believers do groan, earnestly desiring “to be clothed upon with 
our house, which is from heaven,” ver. 2; to obtain a blessed immortality, “that 
mortality might be swallowed up of life,” ver. 4; ‘‘ That being clothed we shall 
not be found naked,” ver. 3; that if it were the will of God we might not 
sleep. but _be changed, for it is not desirable in itself to be unclothed. Death, 
considered merely as a separation of soul and body, is not to be desired, but 
dreaded rather; but, considered as a passage to glory, the believer is willing 
rather to die than live, “to be absent from the body, that he may be present 
with the Lord,” ver. 8; to leave this body that he may go to Christ, and to put 
off these rags of mortality that he may put on the robes of glory. Note, First. 
Death will strip us of the clothing of flesh and all the comforts of life, as well 
ae Bt an end to all our troubles here below; naked we came into this world 
and naked shall we go out of it. But, Secondly. Gracious souls are not found 
naked in the other world; no, they are clothed with garments of praise, with 
robes of righteousness and glory. They shall be delivered out of all their 
troubles, and shall have washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb, Rev. vii. 14. 

3. The believers’ assurance of their interest in this future blessedness, on 
a double account: ist. From the experience of the grace of God in preparing 
and making them meet for this blessedness. He that hath “ wrought us for the 
selfsame thing is God,” ver. 5. Note, All that are designed for heaven here- 
after are wrought or prepared for heaven while they are here; the stones 
of that spiritual building and temple above are squared and fashioned here 
below; and he that hath wrought us for this “is God,” because nothing 
less than a Divine power can make a soul partaker of a Divine nature, no 
hand less than the hand of God can work us for this thing. A great deal 
is to be done to prepare our souls for heaven, and that preparation of the 
heart is from the Lord. 2nd. The “earnest of the Spirit” gave them this 
assurance, for an earnest is part of pernent and secureth the full payment. 
The present graces and comforts of the Spirit are earnests of everlasting grace 
and comfort. 

Secondly. The apostle maketh an inference for the comfort of believers in 
their present state and condition in this world, ver. 6—8; whence observe, 

1, What their present state and condition is; they “are absent from the 
Lord,” ver. 6. hey are ye and strangers in this world, they do but 
sojourn here in their earthly home or in this tabernacle; and though God is 
with us here, by his Spirit and in his ordinances, yet we are not with him as we 
hope to be; we cannot see his face whilst we live, “for we walk by faith, not 
by sight,” ver. 7; that is, we have not that vision and fruition of God, as of an 
object that is present with us, and as we hope for hereafter, when we shall see 
as we are seen. Note, Faith is for this world, and sight is reserved for the 
other world; and it is our duty, and will be our interest, to walk by faith tall 
we come to live by sight. A 

2. How comfortable and courageous we ought to be in all the troubles of life 
aud in the hour of death; “ Therefore we are,” or ought to be, “always confi- 
dent,” ver. 6. And again, ver. 8, “ We are confident and willing,” rather to be 
absent from the body. True Christians, if they duly consider the prospect 
faith giveth them of another world, and the good reasons of their hope of 
blessedness after death, should be comforted under the troubles of life, and 
supported in the hour of death. They should take courage when they are 
encountering the last enemy, and be willing rather to die than live, when it is 
‘Le will of God they should put off this tabernacle. Note, As those who are 

n from above do long to be there, so it is but being absent from the body, 
wad we shall very soon be present with the Lord—but to die and be wit 
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Christ—but to close our eyes to all things in this world, and we shall open 
them in a world of glory: faith will be turned into sight. 


(Why should I shrink at pain or woe, 
Or feel at death dismay? 

I’ve Canaan’s goodly land in view, 
And realms of endless day. 

Apostles, martyrs, prophets there, 
Around my Saviour stand; 

And soon my friends in Christ below 
Will join the glorious band. 

Jerusalem, my happy home, 
My soul stiil pants for thee! 

When shall my labours have an end 
In joy, and peace, and thee !—C. Wesley.] 


Thirdly. He proceedeth to make an inference to excite and quicken himself 
and others to duty, ver. 9—11. And so it is that well-grounded hopes of 
heaven will be far from giving the least encouragement to sloth and sinful 
security; but, on the contrary, they should stir us up to use the greatest care 
and diligence in religion, “* W herefore,” or because we hope to be present with 
the Lord, “we labour,” and take pains, ver. 9. Aor movpuefu, ‘we are ambi- 
tious, and labour as industriously as the most ambitious men do to obtain what 
they aim at. Here observe, 

1. What it was the apostle was thus ambitious of, and that was, acceptance 
with God. We labour that living and dying, “whether present” in the body 
“or absent” from the body, “ we may be accepted of him,” that is, the Lord, 
ver. 9; that we may please him who hath chosen us—that our great Lord may 
say tous, Well done. This they coveted as the greatest favour and the highest 
honour ; it was the top of their ambition, 

2. What farther quickening motives they had to excite their diligence, from 
the consideration of the judgment to come, ver. 10,11. And there are many 
things relating to this great matter that should awe the best of men into the 
utmost care and diligence in religion; for example, the certainty of this judg- 
ment, for we must appear; the universality of it, for we must all appear; the 

reat Judge, before whose judgment-seat we must appear, namely, the Lord 

esus Christ, who himself will appear in flaming fire ; the recompense to be then 
received for things done in the ie ks which will be very particular unto ever 
one, and very just, according to what we have done, whether good or Hee 
The apostle calls this awful judgment “the terror of the Lord,” ver. 11; and 
by the consideration thereof was excited to persuade men to repent and live a 
holy life, that, when Christ shall appear terribly, they may appear before 
him comfortably. And concerning his fidelity and diligence he comfortably 
appealeth unto God and the consciences of them he wrote unto; “ We are made 
manifest unto God, and I trust also are made manifest in your conscieuces.” 

{If we have ourselves any just views of the awful terrors of the day of judg- 
ment, and if we have any just views of the wrath of God, we should endeavour 
“to persuade” others to flee from the wrath to come. We should plead with 
them; we should entreat them; we should weep over them; we should pray 
for them, that they may be saved from going up to meet the awful wrath of 
God.—A. B.] 


12 For we commend not ourselves again unto 
you, but give you occasion to glory on our behalf, 
that ye may have somewhat to answer them which 
glory in appearance, and not in heart. 13 For 
whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God: or 
whether we be sober, a is for your cause. 14 For 
the love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 


judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead; 


15 And that he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 


him which died for them, and rose again. 


Here observe, First. The apostle maketh an apology for seeming to com- 
mend himself, ver. 12, and tells them, 1. It was not to commend themselves, 
or for their own sakes, that he had spoken of their fidelity and diligence in the 
former verses; nor was he willing to suspect their good opinion of him. But, 
2. The true reason was this, to put an argument into their mouths wherewith 
to answer his accusers, who made vain boastings, and gloried in appearances 
only; that he might give them an “occasion to glory on their behalf,” or to 
defend them against the reproaches of their adversaries. And if the people 
can say the word hath been manifested to the:r consciences, and been effectual 
to their conversion and edification, this is the best defence they can make for 
the ministry of the word when they are vilified and reproached. 

Secondly. He giveth good reasons for their zeal and diligence. Some of 
Paul’s adversaries had, it is likely, reproached him for his zeal and fervour, 
as if he had been a madman, or, in the language of our days, a fanatic; they 
imputed all to enthusiasm, as the Roman governor told him, “ Much learning 
had made him mad,” Acts xxvi. 24. But the apostle tells them, 

1. It was for the glory of God and the good of the church he was thus zealous 
and industrious. “ Whether we be beside ourselves, or whether we be sober,” 
that is, whether you or others do think the one or the other, it is to God and 
for his glory; and it is for your cause, or to promote your good, ver. 13. If 
they manifested the greatest ardour and velhemency at some times, and used 
the greatest calmness in strong reasonings at other times, it was for the best 
ends, and in both methods they had good reason for what they did; for, 

2. The love of Christ constrained them, ver. 14. They were under the 
sweetest and strongest constraints to do what they did. Love hath a con- 
straining virtue to excite ministers and private Christians in their duty. Our 
love to Christ will have this virtue, and Christ’s love to us, which was mani- 
fested in this great instance of his dying for us, will have this effect upon us 
if it be duly considered and rightly judged of; for observe how the apostle 
argued for the reasonableness of love’s constraints,and declareth, Ist. What 
we were before, and must have continued to be, had not Christ ‘died for us. 
We were dead; ver. 14, “If one died for all, then were all dead,” dead in law, 
under sentence of death, pia in sins and trespasses, spiritually dead. Note, 
This was the deplorable “udition of all those that Christ died for; they were 
lost and undone, dead and ruined, and must have remained thus miserable for 
ever if Christ had not died for them. 2nd. What such should do for whom 
Christ died, namely, that they should live to him. This is what Christ 


vy. 4. “Not forthat,” &c.: rather, “‘ because we are not willing to 
be unclothed, but to be clothed upon.” ‘I'he feeling expressed in 
these verses was one most natural to those who, as the apostles, 
regarded the coming of the Lord as near, and conceived the possi- 
bility of their living to behold it. It was “no terror of death as to 
its consequence, but a natural reluctance to undergo the mere act of 
death as such, when it was within possibility that this mortal might 


be superseded by the immortal, without it” (Alford). 


vi. 1. St. Paul is describing generally his ministry as one of exhor- 
tation, and after a parenthesis resumes the description in verse 3, 
pointing out (verses 3—10) various characteristics of life and conver- 
sation which accompanied his exhortation. 

vi. 3. Resumed from verse 1; showing (verses 3—10) “the pains 
and caution used by him to enforce this exhortation by his example 
as well as his precept.” 

vi. 11—13. “I use openness and freedom of speech to you, I pour 
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dusigned, that they which live, which are made alive unto God by means of his 
death, should live to “him that died for them, and rose again for their sakes 
also, that they should not live to themselves, ver. 15. Note, We should not 
make ourselves, but Christ, the end of our livings and actings ; and it was one 
end of Christ’s death to cure us of this self-love, and to excite us always to 
act under the commanding influence of his love. A Christian’s life should be 
consecrated to Christ, and then do we live as we ought to live when we live to 
Christ, who died for us. 


16 Wherefore henceforth know we no man after 
the flesh: yea, though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet now henceforth know we um no more. 
17 Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature: old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new. 18 And all things are of 
God, who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of recon- 
ciliation; 19 To wit, that God was in Christ, re- 
conciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto us 
the word of reconciliation. 20 Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye re- 
conciled to God. 21 For he hath made him to be 
sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made 


the righteousness of God in him. 


In these verses the apostle mentioneth two things that are necessary in order 
to our living to Christ, both of which are the consequences of Christ’s dying 
for us, namely, regeneration and reconciliation. 

First. Regeneration, which consisteth in two things, namely, 

1. Weanedness from the world. “ Henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh,” ver. 16; that is, We do not own or affect any person or thing in this 
world for carnal ends and outward advantage; we are enabled, by Divine 
grace, not to mind or regard this world, or the things of the world, but to live 
above it; the love of Christ is in our hearts, and the world is under our feet. 
Note, Good Christians must enjoy the comforts of this life and their relations 
in this world with a holy indifferency; “ Yea, though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet ” (saith the apostle,) ““we know him no more.” It is ques- 
tioned whether Paul had seen Christ in the flesh; however, the rest of the 
apostles had, and so might some amongst those he wrote unto. However, he 
would not have them value themselves upon that account, for even the bodily 
presence of Christ is not to be desired or doated upon by his disciples; we 
must live upon his spiritual presence, and the comfort of that. Note, Those 
who make images of Christ, and use them in their worship, do not take the 
way that God hath appointed for the strengthening their faith and quickening 
their affections; for it is the will of God we should not know Christ any more 
after the flesh. 

{It does not mean that he had seen him in the flesh, but that he had formed 
so to speak, carnal views of him, and such as men of this world regard as grand 
and magnificent in a monarch and conqueror. He had had no correct views of 
his spiritual character, and of the pure and holy purposes for which he would 
come into the world. “ Yet now henceforth know we him no more.” We 
know him _no more in this manner. Our conceptions and views of him are 
changed. We no more regard him according to the flesh, we no longer esteem 
the Messiah who was to come as a temporal prince and warrior; but we look 
on him as a spiritual Saviour, a Redeemer from sin. The idea is, that his views 
of him had been entirely changed.—A. B. 

_.2. A thorough change of the heart. For “if any man be in Christ,” that is, 
if any man be a Christian indeed, and will approve himself such, he is, or he 
must be, “a new creature,” ver. 17. Some read it, Let him be a new creature. 
This ought to be the care of all who profess the Christian faith, that they be 
new creatures; not only that they have a new name, and wear a new livery, 
but that they have a new heart, and new nature. And so great is the change 
the grace of God makes in the soul, that, as it followeth, old things are passed 
away—old thoughts, old principles, and old practices are passed away, and all 
these things must become new. Note, Regenerating grace creates a new world 
in the soul—all things are new. The renewed man acteth from new principles, 
by new rules, with new ends, and in new company. 

Secondly. Reconciliation, which is here nice of under a double notion. 

1, As an unquestionable privilege, ver. 18, 19. Reconciliation supposeth a 
quarrel or breach of friendship; and sin hath made a breach, it hath broken 
the friendship between God and man. The heart of the sinner is filled with 
enmity against God, and God is justly offended with the sinner, Yet, behold, 
there may be a reconciliation; the offended majesty of heaven is willing to be 
reconciled. And observe, Ist. He hath appointed the Mediator of reconcilia- 
tion, Jesus Christ. He hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, ver. 18. 
God is to be owned from first to last in the undertaking and performance of the 
Mediator. All things relating to our reconciliation by Jesus Christ are of God, 
who, by the mediation of Jesus Christ, hath reconciled the world to himself, 
and vut himself into a Seppeny of being actually reconciled to offenders, with- 
out any wrong or injury to his jisstice or holiness; and doth not impute to 
men their trespasses, but recedeth from the rigour of the first covenant which 
was broken, and doth not insist upon the advantage he might justly take against 
us for the breach of that covenant, but is willing to enter upon a new treaty, 
and into a new covenant of grace, and, according to the tenor thereof, freely to 
forgive us all our sins, and justify freely by his grace all those who do believe. 
2nd. He hath appointed the “ministry of reconciliation,” ver. 18. By the in- 
spiration of God the Scriptures were written, which contain the word of recon- 
ciliation, shewing us that pene was made by the blood of the cross, that recon- 
ciliation is wrought, and directing us how we may be interested therein. And 
he hath appointed the office of the ministry, which is a ministry of reconcilia- 
tion; that is, ministers are to open and proclaim to sinners the terms of merey 
and reconciliation, and persuade them to comply therewith. For, 
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2. Reconciliation is here spoken of as our indispensable duty, ver. 20. As God 
is willing to be reconciled to us, we ought to be reconciled to. God. And it is 
the great end and design of the Gospel, that word of reconciliation, to prevail 
upon sinners to lay aside their enmity against God; and faithful ministers are 
Christ’s ambassadors sent to treat with sinners on peace and reconciliation, 
They come in God’s name with his entreaties, and act in Christ’s stead, doing 
the very thing he did when he was upon this earth, and what it is his will to be 
done now that he is in heaven. Wonderful condescension! Thovigh God can 
be no loser by the quarrel, nor gainer by the peace, yet by his ministers he doth 
beseech sinners to lay aside their enmity, and accept of the terms he offereth, that 
they would be reconciled to him, to all his attributes, to all his laws, and to all 
his providences, to believe in the Mediator, to accept the atonement, and comply 
with his Gospel in all the parts of it, and in the whole design of it. And, for our 
encouragement so to do, the apostle subjoineth what should be well known and 
duly considered by us, ver. 20, namely, Ist. The purity of the Mediator, that he 
knew no sin. 2nd. The sacrifice he offered. He was made sin—not a sinner, but 
sin; that is, a sin-offering, a sacrifice for sin. 3rd. The end and design of all 
this. “That we might be made the righteousness of God in him ;” that is, might 
be justitied freely by the grace of God through the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus. Note, First. As Christ that knew no sin of his own was made 
sin for us, so we that have no righteousness of our own are made the right- 
eousness of Godin him. Secondly. Our reconciliation to God is only through 
Jesus Christ, and for the sake of his merit ; on him, therefore, we must rely, 
and make mention of his righteousness, and his only. 

{Let us then, in view of this whole chapter, seek to be reconciled to God. 
Let us lay aside all our opposition to him. Let us embrace his plans. Let us 
be willing to submit to him, and to become his eternal friends. Let us seek 
that heaven to which he would raise us; and, though our earthly house of this 
tabernacle must be dissolved, let us be prepared, as we may be, for that eternal 


| habitation which he has fitted up for all who love him in the heavens.—A. B.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter the apostle giveth an account of his general errand to all that he preached 
unto; with the several arguments and methods he used, ver. 1—10. Then he doth 
address himself particularly to the Corinthians, giving them good cautions with great 
affection and strong arguments, ver. 11—18. 


E then, as workers together 


that ye receive not the grace 
of God in vain, 2 (For he 
saith, I have heard thee in 
a time accepted, and in the 
day of salvation have I sue- 
coured thee: behold, now is 
the accepted time; behold, 
now 2s the day of salvation. ) 
3 Giving no offence in any thing, that the ministry 
be not blamed: 4 But in all things approving our- 
selves as the ministers of God, in muchi patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, 5 In stripes, 
in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watch- 
ings, in fastings; 6 By pureness, by knowledge by, 
long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by 
love unfeigned, 7 By the word of truth, by the 
power of God, by the armour of righteousness on the 
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out my heart to you:” perhaps better, “my heart is wide enough to 
take you allin.” And so he adds that any constraint or narrowness 
of heart they may feel towards him is not from any want of largeness 
of heart on his part, but on theirs, and so exhorts them (verse 13), as 
B, anbaEn for his largeness of heart, to show like affection towards 
vi. 14, “The following exhortations are general, and regard all 
possible connection and participation.-all leanings towards a return 
794 


to heathenism which might be bred b iari i 
heathens ” (Alford). 3 Ladies eke tere 

vii. 1. To be connected with the previous chapter. 

vii. 2. “ Receive us:” the original word signifies “give us 
room in your hearts;” and the words are probably a resumption of 
the idea contained in the “be ye also enlarged” of chap. vi. 13. 
“Have wronged,” &c.: omit “have” in the three places where it 
occurs in this verse. St. Paul is speaking generally of his residence 
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right hand and on the left, 8 By honour and dis- 
honour, by evil report and good report: as deceivers, 
and yet true; 9 As unknown, and yet well known ; 
as dying, and, behold, we live; as chastened, and 
not killed; 10 As sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; 
as poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things. 


In these verses we have an account of the apostle’s general errand and ex- 
hortation to all that he preached to in every piace where he came, with the 
several arguments and methods he used. Observe, 

First. The errand or exhortation itself, namely, to comply with the Gospel 
offers of reconciliation—that, being favoured with the Gospel, they would not 
receive this “ grace of God in vain,” ver. !. The Gospel is a word of grace 
sounding in our ears, but it will be in vain for us to hear it unless we believe it, 
and comply with the end and design of it; and, as it is the duty of the ministers 
of the Gospel to exhort and persuade their hearers to accept of grace and mercy 
that is offered to them, so they are honoured with this high title of co-workers 
with God. Note, 1. They must work, and must work for God and his glory, 
for souls, and their good; and they are workers with God, yet under him, as 
instruments only: however, if.they are faithful, they may hope to find God 
working with them, and their labour will be effectual. 2. Observe the language 
and way of the spirit of the Gospel. It is not with roughness and severity, but 
with all mildness and gentleness to beseech and entreat, to use exhortations and 
arguments, in order to prevail with sinners and overcome their natural unwil- 
lingness to be reconciled to God, and to be happy for ever. 

Secondly. The arguments and method which the apostle used. 

(“ For he saith.” See Jsa. xlix. 8. In that passage the declaration refers to 
the Messiah, and the design is there to shew that God would be favourable to 
him; that he would hear him when he prayed, and would make him the 
medium of establishing a covenant with his own people, and of spreading the 
true religion around the earth. This is the main idea of the passage as used by 
Paul. Under the Messiah, it is said by Isaiah, God would be willing to shew 
mercy. That would be an acceptable time. ‘That time, says Paul, has arrived. 
The Messiah has come, and now God is willing to pardon and save. And the 
doctrine in this verse is, that, under the Messiah, or in the time of Christ, God 
is willing toshew mercy unto men. In him alone is the throne of grace acces- 
sible; and now that he has come God is willing to pardon, and men should 
avail themselves of the offers of mercy.—A. B.] 

And here he tells them, 

1. The present time is the only proper season to accept of grace that is 
offered, and improve that grace which is afforded. “ Now is the accepted time 
now is the day of salvation,” ver. 2. The gospel day is a day of salvation, and 
the means of grace the means of salvation, and the offers of the Gospel the 
‘offers of salvation, and the present time the only proper time to accept of these 
offers; ‘’l'o-day, while it is called to-day.” The morrow is none of ours; we 
know not what will be on the morrow, nor where we shall be; and we should 
remember that present seasons of grace are short and uncertain, and cannot 
be recalled when they are past. It is therefore our duty and interest to im- 
prove them whilst we enjoy them, and no less than our salvation depends upon 
our so doing. 

“Behold now is the accepted time,” &c. The meaning of this passage is, 
*The Messiah iscome. The time referred to by Isaiah has arrived. It is now 
a time when God is ready to shew compassion, to hear prayer, and to have 
mercy on mankind. Only through the Messiah, the Lord Jesus, does he shew 
mercy, and men should therefore now embrace the offers of pardon.’ ‘The 
general sentiment of this passage may be thus expressed: 1. Under the Gospel 
it is an acceptable time, a day of mercy, a time when God is willing to shew 
mercy tomen. 2. It is taught here, that the time will come when it will not be 
an accepted time. Now is the accepted time—at some future period it will not 
be. If men grieve away the Holy Spirit, if they continue to reject the Gospel, 
if they go unprepared to.eternity, no mercy can be found. God does not design 
to pardon beyond the grave. He has made no provision for forgiveness 
there; and those who are not pardoned in this life must be unpardoned for 
ever.—A. B. 

2. What caution they used not to give offence that might hinder the success 
of their preaching. “ Giving no offence in any thing,” ver. 3. And the apostle 
had great difficulty to behave prudently and inoffensively towards the Jews and 
Gentiles, for many of both sorts watched for his halting, and sought occasion to 
blame him and his ministry, or his conversatiom; therefore he was very cautious 
not to give offence to those who were so apt to take offence, that he might not 
offend the Jews by unnecessary zeal against the law, nor the Gentiles by un- 
necessary compliances with such as were zealous for the law. He was careful 
in all his words and actions not to give offence, or occasion of guilt or grief. 
Note, When others are too apt to take offence, we should be cautious lest we + 
give offence; and ministers especially should be careful lest they do any thing 
that may bring blame on their ministry, or render that unsuccessful, 

3. Their constant aim and endeavour in all things to approve themselves 
faithful, as became the ministers of God, ver. 4. We see how much stress the 
apostle upon all occasions layeth on fidelity in our work, because much of our 
success doth depend upon that. His eye was single, and his heart_upright in 
all his ministrations, and his great desire was to be the servant of God, and to 
approve himself so. Note, Ministers of the Gospel should look upon them- 
selves as God’s servants, or ministers, and act in every thing suitably to that 
character. So did the apostle. ae 

Ist. By much patience in afflictions. He was a great sufferer and met with 
many aftlictions, oftentimes in necessities, and wanting the conveniences, if not 
the necessaries, of life; in distresses, being straitened on every side, hardly 
knowing what to do; in stripes often, ch. xi, 24; in imprisonments; in tumults 
raised by the Jews and Gentiles against him; in labours, not only preaching 
the Gospel, but in travelling from place to place for that end, and working 
with his nands to supply his necessities; in watchings and in fastings, either 
voluntary upon a religious account, or involuntary for the sake of religion : but 
lie exercised much patience in all, ver. 4,5. Note, 1. It is the lot of faithful 
ministers often to be reduced to great difficulties, and to stand in need of much 
patience. 2. Those who ea approve themselves to God must approve 
themselves faithful in trouble as well as in peace, not only in doing the work of 
God diligently but also in bearing the will of God patiently. ay 

2nd. By acting from good principles. The apostle went by a good principle 
in all he did, and tells them what his principles were, ver. 6.7; namely, pure- 
ness ; and there is no piety without purity. care to keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world is necessary in order to our acceptance with God; and, 1t may 
be added, with man also, [for wicked men can resist any thing else better than 
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among them at Corinth, probably meeting at the same time certain 
charges made by his opponents. 

vii. 4. The former epistle had produced the desirad results, and 
intelligence of this had caused the apostle comfo't 

vii. 5. “The real weight which pressed upon him was the ‘ care of 
all the churches ;’ the real cause of his grief was the danger which 
now threatened the souls of his converts, not in Corinth only or in 
Galatia, but everywhere throughout the empire. .. The struggle 
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they can a noly example. They can makea mock of preaching; they can deride 
exhortation; they can throw away a tract; they can burn the Bible; but what 
can they do against a holy example? No more than they can against the vivify- 
ing and enlightening beams of the sun; and a man who leads a holy life cannot 
help doing good, and cannot be prevented from doing good.—A. B.] Know- 
ledge wus another principle, and zeal without this is but madness. He also 
acted with long-suffering and kindness, being not easily provoked, but bearing 
with the hardness of men’s hearts, and hard treatment from their hands, whom 
he kindly endeavoured to do good unto. He acted under the influence of the 
Holy Ghost, from the noble principle of unfeigned love, according to the rule 
of the word of truth, under the support and assistance of the power of God, 
having on the “armour of righteousness,” a consciousness of universal right- 
eousness and holiness, which is the best defence against the temptations of 
itso, on the right hand and of adversity on the left. 

3rd. By adue temper and behaviour under all the variety of eonditions iz 
this world, ver. 8—10. We must expect to meet with many alterations of our 
circumstances and conditions in this world; and it will be a great evidence of 
our integrity, if we preserve a right temper of mind, and duly behave ourselves 
under them all. The apostles met with honour and dishonour, good report and 
bad report; and good men in this world must expect to meet with some dis- 
honour and reproaches to balance their honour and esteem; and we stand in 
need of the grace of God to arm us against the temptations of honour on the 
ene hand, and to bear good report without pride; and of dishonour on the other 
hand, and to bear reproaches without impatience or recrimination. It should 
seem that persons differently represented the apostles in their reports, that 
some represented them as the best, and others as the worst of men. By some 
they were counted deceivers, and run down as such—by others as true, preach- 
ing the Gospel of truth, and men that were true to the trust reposed in them. 
They were slighted by the men of the world as unknown, men of no figure or 
account, not worth the taking notice of} yet in all the churches of Christ they 
were well known, and of great account; they were looked upon as dying, being 
killed all the day long, and their interest was thought to be a dying interest ; 
and yet, Behold, saith the apostle, we live, and live comfortably, and bear up 
cheerfully under all our hardships, and go on conquering and to conquer. They 
were chastened, and often fell under the lash of the law, yet not killed; and 
though it was thought they were sorrowful, a company of mopish and melan- 
choly men, always sighing and mourning, yet they were always rejoicing in 
God, and had the greatest reason to rejoice always. They were despised as 
poor upon the account of their poverty in this world; and yet they made many 
rich, by preaching the sIeaahohibie riches of Christ. They were thought to 
have nothing, and silver and gold they had none, honses and lands they had 
none, yet they possessed all things; they had nothing in this world, but they 
had a treasure in heaven. ‘Their effects lay in another country, in another 
world, They had nothing in themselves, but possessed all things in Christ. 
Such a paradox is a Christian’s life, and through such variety of conditions 
and reports lieth our way to heaven, and we should be careful in all these 
things to approve ourselves to God, 


11 O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 
our heart is enlarged. 12 Ye are not straitened in 
us, but ye are straitened in your own bowels. 13 
Now for a recompence in the same, (I speak as unto 
my children,) be ye also enlarged. 14 Be ye not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers: for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? 
and what communion hath light with darkness? 15 
And what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel? 16 
And what agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols? for ye are the temple of the living God; as 
God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in 
them; and I will be their God, and they shall be my 


people. 17 Wherefore come out from among them, 


and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not 
the unclean thing; and I will receive you, 18 And 
will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons 
and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. 


The apostle proceedeth to address himself more particularly to the Co- 
rinthians, and cautions them against mingling themselves with unbelievers. 
Whence observe, 

First. How the caution is introduced with a profession, in a very pathetical 
manner, of the most tender affection to them, even like that of a father to his 
children, ver. 11—13. Though the apostle was happy in a great fluency of ex- 
pressions, yet he seemed to want words how to signify the warm affection he 
had for these Corinthians, as if he had said, ‘O ye Corinthians, to whom Iam 
now writing, | would fain convince you how well I love you. Weare desirous 
to promote the spiritual and eternal welfare of all that we preach unto, yet 
“our mouth is open” unto you, and “our heart is enlarged” unto you, in a 
special manner.’ And because his heart was thus enlarged with love to them 
therefore he opened his mouth so freely to them, in kind admonitions and 
exhortations. “ Ye are not,” saith he, “straitened in us;” we would gladly do you 
all the service we can, and promote your comfort as helpers of your faith and 
your joy; and if it be otherwise the fault is in yourselves, it is because you are 
straitened in yourselves, and fail in suitable returns to us, through some mis- 
apprehensions concerning us; and all we desire as a recompense is only that 
you would be proportionably affected to us, as children should love their 
father. Note, It is desirable that there should be a mutual good affection 
between ministers and their people, and this would greatly tend to their mutual 
comfort and advantage. E pst 

(But ye are straitened in your own bowels;” that is,in the affection of 
your hearts. The word here used (exAayxvus) commonlymeans gentleremotions 


at Corinth, the result of which he was now anxiously waiting, was 
only one out of many similar struggles between Judaism and 
Christianity.” (There was also a free-thinking party at Corinth.) 
«These were the ‘fightings without’ which filled him with ‘fears 
within ;’ these were the agitations which ‘ gave his flesh no rest’ and 
‘troubled him on every side.” At length the long-expected Titus 
arrived at Philippi, and relieved the anxiety of his master by better 
tidings than he had hoped to hear” (Conybeare and Howson). 
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the tender affections. The Greek werd properly denotes the upper viscera— 
the heart, the lungs, the liver. It is applied by Greek writers to denote those 
parts of the victims which were eaten during or after the sacrifice.—Robinson, 
Lex. the ) 
ens and especially the gentler emotions, the tender affections,—com passion 
ity, love, &e. Our word ‘ bowels’ is applied usually to the lower Viscera, an 
»y 1O Means expresses the idea of the word which is used in Greek. The idea 
here is, that they were straitened or were confined in their affections for him. 
It is the language of reproof, meaning that he had not received from them the 
demonstrations of attachment which he had a right to expect, and which was 
a fair and proportionate return for the love bestowed on them. Probably he 
refers to the fact that they had formed parties, had admitted false teachers, 
and had not received his instructions as implicitly and as kindly as they ought 
p done.—A. B. ; 
cafueatee eh The edie. or exhortation itself, not to mingle themselves with 
unbelievers, not to be unequally yoked with them, ver. 14. Either, | é 

1. In stated relations, It is an ill thing for good people to join in affinity 
with the wicked and profane; these will draw different ways, and that will be 
galling and grievous. Those relations that are our choice must be chosen by 
rule; and it is good for those that are themselves the children of God to join 
with those that are so likewise, for there is more danger that the bad will 
damage the good than hope that the good will benefit the bad. - ; 

2. In common conversation. We should not yoke ourselves in friendship and 
acquaintance with wicked men and unbelievers. ‘Though we cannot wholly 
avoid seeing, and hearing, and being with such, yet we should never choose 
them for our bosom friends, : 

3. Much less should we join in religious communion with them. We must not 
join with them in their idolatrous services, nor concur with them in their false 
worship, nor any abominations; we must not confound together the table of 
the Lord and the table of devils, the house of God and the house of Rimmon. 
The apostle giveth several good reasons against this corrupt mixture. Ist. It 
is a very great absurdity, ver. 14,15. It is an unequal yoking of things together 
that will not agree together, as bad as for the Jews to have ploughed with an 
ox and an ass, or to have sown divers sorts of grain intermixed. What an 
absurdity is it to think of joining righteousness and unrighteousness, or 
mingling light and darkness, fire and water, together! Believers are and 
should be righteous, but unbelievers are unrighteous; believers are made 
light in the Lord, but unbelievers are in darkness, and what comfortable com- 
miunion can these have together? Christ and Belial are contrary one to the 
other, they have opposite interests and designs, so that it is impossible there 
should be any concord or agreement between them. It is absurd, therefore, to 
think of listing under both; and if the believer hath part with an infidel, he 
doth what in him lieth to bring Christ and Belial together. 2nd. It is a dis- 
honour to the Christian’s profession, ver. 16; for Christians are by profession, 
and should be in reality, the “temples of the living God;” that is, dedicated to, 
and employed for, the service of God, who hath promised to reside in them, to 
well and walk in them, and stand in a special relation to them, and take a 
special care of them, that he will be their God, and they shall be his people. 
Now there can be no agreement between the temple of God and idols. Idols 
are rivals with God for his honour, and God is a jealous God, and will not give 
his glory to another. 3rd. There is a great deal of danger in communicating 
witi unbelievers and idolaters, danger of being defiled and of being rejected; 
therefore the exhortation is, ver. 17, to “ come out from among them,” and keep 
at a due distance; to be separate, as one would avoid the society of them that 
have the leprosy or the plague, for fear of taking infection, and not to “ touch the 
unclean thing,” lest we be defiled. And who can touch pitch and not be defiled 
by it? We must take care not to defile ourselves by converse with those who 
defile themselves with sin—so is the will of God, as we ever hope to be received, 
and not rejected, by him. 4th. It is base ingratitude to God for all the favours 
he hath bestowed upon believers, and promised to them, ver. 18. God hath pro- 
mised to be a father to them, and that they shall be his sons and his daughters ; 
and is there a greater honour or happiness than this? How ungrateful a thing 
then must it be if such who have this dignity and felicity should degrade and 
debase themselves by mingling with unbelievers? ‘ Do we thus requite the 
Lord, O foolish and unwise?” 

{Oh! if men could as easily be permitted to call themselves the sons of 
mouarchs and princes—if they could as easily be admitted to the palaces of the 
great, and sit down at their tables, as they can enter heaven, how greedily would 
they embrace it! And yet how poor and paltry would be such honour and 
pleasure compared with that of feeling that we are the adopted children of the 
great and the eternal God !—A. B.] 


CHAPTER VII. 


This chapter begins with an exhortation to progressive holiness, and a due regard to the 
ministers of the Gospel, ver. ]—4. Then the apostle returns from a long digression 
to speak farther of the affair concerning the incestuous person, and tells them what 
comfort he received in his distress about that matter, upon his meeting with Titus, 
ver. 5—7, and how he rejoiced in their repentance, with the evidences thereof, 
ver. 8—11. And, lastly, he concludeth with endeavouring to comfort the Corinthians, 
upon whom his admonitions had had so good an effect, ver. 12—16. 


AVING therefore these pro- 
mises, dearly beloved, let us 
cleanse ourselves from all fil- 
thiness of the flesh and spi- 
rit, perfecting holiness in the 
» fear of God. 2 Receive us; 
we have wronged no man, 
we have corrupted no man, 
we have defrauded no man. 

ZZ 3 I speak not this to con- 
demn you: for I have said before, that ye are in our 
hearts to die and live with you. 4 Great is my 
boldness of speech toward you, great is my glorying 


5, 
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viii. 1. “Grace:’”? St. Paul here ascribes the readiness of the 
Macedonian churches to contribute for the poor Christians at Jeru- 
salem to the grace of God working in them and animating them to 
deeds of liberality. (See Gal. ii. 10.) In addition to what is there 
stated, no doubt the liberality of the Gentile churches would have a 
conciliatory effect upon the Jewish Christians. 

viii. 3—5. “ For according to their power I testify, and beyond 
their power, voluntarily, with much exhortation beseeching of us the 
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Hence it is applied to the heart, as the seat of the emotions and pas- | 
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‘side; without were fightings, within were fears. 
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of you: I am filled with comfort, I am exceeding 
joyful in all our tribulation. 


These verses contain a double exhortation, f ‘4 

First. To make progress in holiness, or to “perfect holiness in the fear of 
God,” ver. 1. This exhortation is given with most tender affection to them 
that were dearly beloved, and enforced by strong arguments, even the con- 
sideration of those exceeding great and precious promises which were men- 
tioned in the former chapter, and which the Corinthians had an interest in, 
and a title to. And the promises of God are strong inducements to sanctifica- 
tion in both the branches thereof; namely, 

1. The dying unto sin, or mortifying our lusts and corruptions. We must 
“ cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit.” Sin is filthiness, and 
there are defilements of body and mind; there are sins of the flesh, that are 
committed with the body, and sins of the spirit, spiritual wickednesses; and 
we must cleanse ourselves from the filthiness of both, for God is to be glorified 
both with body and soul. 

2. The living unto righteousness and holiness. If we hope God is our Father. 
we must endeavour to be partakers of his holiness, to be holyfas he is holy, an 
perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect. We must be still perfecting holi- 
ness, and not be contented with sincerity, which is our gospel perfection, with- . 
out aiming at sinless perfection, though we shall always come short of it whilst 
we are in this world; and this we must do in the fear of God, which is the root 
and principle of all religion, and there is no holiness without it. Note, Faith 
and hope in the promises of God must not destroy our fear of God, “who 
taketh pleasure in them that fear him, and hope in his mercy.” 

Secondly. To shew a due regard to the ministers of the Gospel. “Receive 
us,” ver. 2. Those that labour in the word and doctrine should be had in repu- 
tation, and be highly esteemed for their works’ sake; and this would be a help 
to making progress in holiness. If the ministers of the Gospel are thought 
contemptible because of their office, there is danger lest the Gospel itself should 
be contemned also. ‘The apostle did not think it any disparagement to court the 
favour of the Corinthians; and, though we must flatter none, yet we must be 
genteel towards all. He tells them, 

1. He had done nothing to forfeit their esteem and good-will, but was cau- 
tious not to do any thing to deserve their ill-will; ver. 2, “ We have wronged 
no man.” We have done you no harm, but always designed you good. “I have 
coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel,” said he to the elders of Ephesus, 
Acts xx. 33. ‘‘ We have corrupted no man,” by false doctrines, or flattering 
speeches. “ We have defrauded no man;” that is, we have not sought our- 
selves, nor to promote our own secular interests by crafty and greedy measures, 
to the damage of any persons. ‘This is an appeal like that of Samuel, 1 Sam. xii. 
Note, Then may ministers the more confidently expect esteem and favour from 
the people when they can safely appeal to them that they are guilty of nothing 
that deserveth disesteem or displeasure. 

2. He did not herein reflect upon them for want of affection to him, ver. 3, 4, 
So tenderly and cautiously did the apostle deal with the Corinthians, amon 
whom there were some that would be glad of any occasion to reproach him, an 
pause the minds of others against him. To prevent any insinuations against 

im on account of what he had said, as if he intended to charge them with 
wronging him, or unjust accusations of him for having wronged them, he 
assureth them again of his great affection to them, insomuch that he could 
spend his last breath at Corinth, and live and die with them, if his business 
with other churches, and his work as an apostle, which was not to be confined 
to one place only, would permit him to do so. And he addeth, it was his great 
affection to them that made him use such boldness or freedom of speech towards 
them, and caused him to glory, or make his boast of them in all places and 
neon ol occasions, being “filled with comfort, and exceeding joyful in all theix 
tribulations. 


5 For, when we were come into Macedonia, our 
flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on every 
6 
Nevertheless God, that comforteth those that are 
cast down, comforted us by the coming of Titus; 7 
And not by his coming only, but by the consolation 
wherewith he was comforted in you, when he told us 
your earnest desire, your mourning, your fervent 
mind toward me; so that I rejoiced the more. 8 
For though I made you sorry with a letter, I do not 
repent, though I did repent: for I perceive that the 
sume epistle hath made you sorry, thougli zz were 
but for a season. 9 Now I rejoice, not that ye were 
made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to repentance: for 
ye were made sorry after a godly manner, that ye 
might receive damage by us in nothing. 10 For 
godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to 
be repented of: but the sorrow of the world work- 
eth death. 11 For behold this selfsame thing, that 
ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what carefulness it 
wrought in you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, 
yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what vehe- 
ment desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge! In 
all things ye have approved yourselves to be clear in 
this matter. 


grace and fellowship of the ministry to the saints (i.e., to allow them 
a share in that grace and fellowship), and not as we expected (i.e., far 
beyond our expectation), but themselves they gave first (i.e, above 
all, as the inducing motive; not first in point of time, but in point of 
importance, Rom. ii. 9, 10) to the Lord, and to us by the will of God 
(the Giver of grace, who made them willing to do this)” (Alford). 
viii. 15. Quoted from the Septuagint’ (Exod. xvi. 18). Bishop 
Wordsworth says that the manna which the several members of the 
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There seemeth to be a conrexion between ch. ii. 13 (where the apostle said he 
had “no rest in his spirit” when he found not Titus at Troas,) and the fifth 
verse of this chapter; and so great was his affection to the Corinthians, and his 
concern about their behaviour in relation to the incestuous person, that in his 
aoe travels he still had no rest till he heard from them. And now he tells 
them, 

First. How he was distressed, ver. 5. He was troubled when he did not meet 
with Titus at Troas, and afterwards when for some time he did not meet with 
him in Macedonia; this was a grief to him, because he could not hear what 
reception he met with at Corinth, or how their affairs went forward. And 
besides this they met with other troubles, with incessant storms of persecu- 
tions: there were fightings without, or continual contentions with, and oppo- 
sition from, Jews and Gentiles; and there were fears within, and great concern 
for such as had embraced the Christian faith, lest they should be corrupted or 
seduced, and give scandal to others, or be scandalized. 

Secondly. How he was comforted, ver. 6,7. Whence observe, 1. The very 
coming of ‘Titus was some comfort to him. It was matter of joy to see him, 
whom he long desired and expected to meet with. The very coming of Titus, 
and his company, who was dear to him as his “own son in the common faith,” 
Tit. i. 4, was a great comfort to the apostle in his travels and troubles. But, 
2. The good news which Titus brought concerning the Corinthians was matter 
of greater consolation. He found ‘Titus to be comforted in them, and this filled 
the apostle with comfort, especially when he acquainted him with their earnest 
desire to give good satisfaction in the things about which the apostle had written 
to them; and of their mourning for the scandal that was found among them, 
and the great grief they had caused to others; and their fervent mind or great 
affection towards the apostle, who had dealt so faithfully with them in reproy- 
ing their faults. So true is the observation of Solomon, Pr. xxviii. 23, “He that 
rebuketh a man afterwards shall find more favour than he that flattereth with 
his tongue.” 3. He ascribeth all his comfort to God as the author. It was God 
that comforted him by the coming of Titus, even the God of all comfort, “ God 
that comforteth those that are cast down,” ver. 6. Note, We should look above 
and beyond all means and instruments unto God, as the author of all our con- 
solation and the good we enjoy. 

Thirdly. How greatly he was rejoiced at their repentance, and the evidences 
thereof, The apostle was sorry that he had grieved them, that some pious 
persons among them laid to heart very greatly what he said in his former epistle, 
or that it was needful he should make them sorry, whom he had rather have 
made glad, ver. 8. But now he rejoiced when he found they had “ sorrowed to 
repentance,” ver. 9. ‘Their sorrow in itself was not the cause of his rejoicing ; 
but the nature of it, and the effect of it, viz., “repentance unto salvation,” 
ver. 19, made him rejoice; for now it appeared that they had received damage 
by him in nothing; their sorrow was but for a season, it was turned into joy, and 
tkat joy was durable. Observe here, 

1. The antecedent of true repentance is godly sorrow, that worketh repent- 
ance. It is not repentance itself, but it is a good preparation for repeutance, and 
in some sense the cause that produceth repentance. The offender had great 
sorrow, he was in danger of being “swallowed up with overmuch sorrow ;” 
and the society was greatly sorrowful, which before was puffed up; and this 
sorrow of theirs was after a godly manner, or according to God, (as it is in the 
original,) that is, it was according to the will of God, and tending to the glory 
of God, and wrought by the Spirit of God. It was a godly sorrow, because 
a sorrow for sin, as an offence against God, an instance of ingratitude, and a 
forfeiture of God’s favour. There is a great difference between this sorrow of 
a godly sort and the sorrow of this world. Godly sorrow produceth repent- 
ance and reformation, and will end in salvation; but worldly sorrow worketh 
death. The sorrows of worldly men for worldly things will bring down grey 
hairs the sooner to the grave; and such a sorrow even for sin as Judas had will 
have fatal consequences, as his had, which wrought death. Now, Ist. That 
repentance will be attended with salvation. Therefore, 2nd. True penitents 
will never repent that they have repented: nor of any thing that was conducive 
thereto. 3rd. Humiliation and godly sorrow are previously necessary in order 
to pene and both of them are from God, the giver of all grace. , 

2. The happy fruits and consequences of true repentance are mentioned 
ver. 11, and those fruits that are meet for repentance are the best evidences o 
ike and where the heart is changed the life and actions will be changed too. 
The Corinthians made it evident their sorrow was a godly sorrow, and such as 
wrought repentance, because it wrought in them great carefulness about their 
souls, and to avoid sin, and please God; it wrought also a clearing of them- 
selves, not by insisting upon their own justification before God, especially 
whilst they persisted in their sin, but by endeavours to put away the accursed 
thing, and so free themselves from the just imputation of approving the evil 
that had been done. It wrought indignation at sin, at themselves, at the 
tempter and his instruments; it wrought fear, a fear of reverence, a fear of 
watchfulness, and a fear of distrust—not a distrust of God, but of themselves ; 
an awful fear of God, a cautious fear of sin, and a jealous fear of themselves. 
It wrought vehement desire after a thorough reformation of what had been 
amiss, and of reconciliation with God whom they had offended. It wrought 
zeal, a mixture of love and anger, a zeal for duty, and against sin. It wrought, 
lastly, revenge against sin and their own sous by endeavours to make all due 
satisfaction for injuries that might be done thereby. And thus “in all things 
had they approved themselves to be clear in that matter.” Not that they were 
innocent, but that they were penitent, and therefore clear of guilt before God, 
who would pardon and not punish them; and they ought no longer to be 
rentenes much less to be reproached, by men, for what they had truly re- 
pented of. 


12 Wherefore, though I wrote unto you, I did it 
net for his cause that had done the wrong, nor for 
lis cause that suffered wrong, but that our care for 
you in the sight of God might appear unto you. 13 
Therefore we were comforted in your comfort: yea, 
and exceedingly the more joyed we for the joy of 
Titus, because his spirit was refreshed by you all. 
14 For if I have boasted any thing to him of you, I 
am not ashamed; but as we spake all things to you 
in truth, even so our boasting, which J made before 
Titus, is found a truth. 15 And his inward affec- 


tion is more abundant toward you, wnilst le remem-'! 
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bereth the obedience of you all, how with 
trembling ye received him, 


fear and 
16 I rejoice therefore 


that 1 have confidence in you in all things. 


In these verses the apostle endeavoureth to comfort the Corinthians, upon 
) And in order thereto, 

First. He tells then. he had a good design in his former epistle, which might 
be thought severe, ver. 12. It was not chiefly “for his cause that did the 
wrong,” that is, not only for his benefit, much less merely that he should be 
punished; nor yet was it only “for his cause that suffered wrong,” namely, the 
injured father, and that he might have what satisfaction could be given him; 
but it was also to manifest his great and sincere concern and care for them, 
that is, the whole church, lest that should suffer by letting such a crime, and the 
scandal thereof, remain among them without due remark and resentment. 

Secondly. He acquaints them with the joy of Titus as well as of himself, upon 
the account of their repentance and good behaviour. ‘Titus was rejoiced, and 
his spirit refreshed with their comfort, and this comforted and rejoiced the 
apostle also, ver. 13; and as ‘Titus was comforted whilst he was with them, so 
when he remembered his reception among them, expressing their obedience to 
the apostolical directions, and their fear and trembling at the reproofs that 
were given them, the thoughts of these things inflamed and increased his 
affections to them, ver. 15. 

(“And his inward affection,” &c. He has become deeply and tenderly 
attached to you. His affectionate regard for you has been greatly increased by 
his visit. On the meaning of the word here rendered ‘inward attection,’ 
(orAdyxva, margin, ‘bowels,) see Note, ch. vi. 12. It denotes here deep, tender 
attachment, or love.—A. B.] 

_Note, There is great comfort and joy that followeth upon godly sorrow. As 
sin occasions general grief, so repentance and reformation occasion general joy. 
Paul was glad, and Titus was glad, and the Corinthians were comforted, and 
the penitent ought to be comforted ; and well may all this joy be on earth, when 
there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. 

Thirdly. He concludeth this whole matter with expressing the entire confi- 
dence he had in them. He was not ashamed of his boasting concerning them to 
Titus, ver. 14. For he was not disappointed in his expectation concerning 
them, which he signified to Titus; and he could now with great joy declare 
what confidence he still had in them as to all things, that hedid not doubt of 
their good behaviour for the time to come. Note, It is a great comfort and joy 
to a faithful minister to have to do with a people that he can confide in, and 
that he hath reason to hope wiil comply with every thing he proposeth to them 
that is for the glory of God, the credit of the Gospel, and their advantage. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In this aad the following chapter Paul is exhorting and directing the Corinthians about 
a particular work of charity, to relieve the necessities of the poor saints at Jerusalem 
and in Judea, according to the good example of the churches in Macedonia, Rom. xv. 26, 
The Christians at Jerusalem, through war, famine, and persecution, were grown poor, 
many of them fallen into decay, and perhaps most of them were but poor when they 
first embraced Christianity, for Christ said, The poor receive the Gospel. Now Paul, 
though he was the apostle of the Gentiles, had a tender regard and kind concern for 
those among the Jews that were converted to the Christian faith; and though many of 
them had not so much affection to the Gentile converts as they ought to have, yet the 
apostle would have the Gentiles to be kind to them, and stirred them up to contribute 
liberally for their relief. Upon this subject he is very large and copious, and writeth 
very affectingly. In this eighth chapter he acquainteth the Corinthians with, and com- 
mendeth the good example of, the Macedonians in this work of charity, and that Titus 
was sent to Corinth to collect their bounty, ver. 1—6. He then proceedeth to urge this 
duty with several cogent arguments, ver. 7—15; and commendeth the persons that 
were employed in this affair, ver. 16—24. 


OREOVER, brethren, we 
do you to wit of the grace 
Ys. of God bestowed on the 
be. churches of Macedonia; 2 
YY How that in a great trial of 
affliction the abundance of 
their joy and their deep 
) poverty abounded unto the 

riches of their liberality. 3 
For to their power, 1 bear 
record, yea, and beyond their power they were willing 
of themselves; 4 Praying us with much intreaty 
that we would receive the gift, and take upon us the 
fellowship of the ministering to the saints. 5 And 
this they did, not as we hoped, but first gave their 
own selves to the Lord, and unto us by the will of 
God. 6 Insomuch that we desired Titus, that as he 
liad begun, so he would also finish in you the same 
grace also, 

Observe here, First. The apostle taketh occasion from the good example of 
the churches of Macedonia, that is, of Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, and others 
in the region of Macedonia, to exhort the Corinthians and the Christians in 
Achaia to the good work of charity. And, — 

}. He acquainteth them with their great liberality, which he calleth “the 
ee of God bestowed on the churches,” ver. 1. Some think the words should 


e rendered, the gift of God given in or by the churches. He certainly meaneth 
the charitable gifts of these churches, which are called the grace or gifts of God, 


same tent had gathered was put together into one common stock, 
and then meted out with an omer, so that each person had exactly 
an omer, neither more nor less. This St. Paul uses as an illustra- 
tion of the abundance of one supplying the deficiency of another. 
viii. 19. “Grace:” gift. ‘To the glory:” not to be joined with 
«administered by us,’ but referring to “‘the union of this brother 
with Paul in the matter of the alms, which was done to avoid 
suspicions detrimental to Christ’s glory and to the zeal of the 


apostle.” The brether spoken of is generally believed to have been 
Luke, but the word “gospel” can hardly refer to his written gospel, 

ix. 2. “ Forwardness:” readiness. ‘“ Provoked:” stirred up. 

ix. 4. ‘ Unprepared:” 4.e., with their collection, of which he had 
boasted as being ready. 

ix. 5. “Your bounty, whereof ye had notice before:” literally, 
“your long-promised or long-announced blessing ”—i.e., their bene- 
ficence, which had long been announced by the apostle to the 
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either because they were very large, or rather because their charity to the poor 
taints did proceed from God as the Author, and was accompanied with true 


love to God, which also was manifested this way. And the grace of God must 
be owued as the root and fountain of all the good that is in us, or done by us at 
any time; and it is great grace and favour from God, and bestowed on us, if we | 
are made useful to others, and are forward to any good work. 


He commendeth the charity of the Macedonians, and sets it forth with good 
advantage. He tells them, Ist. ‘They were but in alow condition, and them- 
selves in distress, yet they contributed to the relief of others. They were in ; 
great tribulation and deep poverty, ver. 2. _it was a time of great affliction 
with them, as may be seen, Acts xvi. and xvii. The Christians in these parts 
met with ill treatment, which had reduced them to deep poverty; yet, as they 
had abundance of joy in the midst of tribulation, they abounded in their 
liberality ; they gave out of a little, trusting in God to provide for them, and 
make it up to them. 2nd. They gave very largely, with “the riches of libe- 
rality,” ver. 2; that is, as liberally as if they had been rich. _It was a large con- 
tribution they made, all things considered; it was according to, yea beyond, 
their power, (ver. 3,) as much if not more than could well be expected from 
them. Note, That, though men may condemn the indiscretion, yet God will 
accept the pious zeal of those that in real works of piety and charity do rather 
beyond their power. 3rd. They were very ready and forward to this good 
work. “They were willing of themselves,” ver. 3; and were so far from ni 
that Paul should urge and press them with many arguments, that they praye 
him ‘‘ with much intreaty to receive the gift,” ver. 4. It seemeth that Paul was 
backward to undertake this trust, for he would give himself to the word and 
prayer; or it may be he was apprehensive how ready his enemies would be to 
reproach and blacken him upon all occasions, and might take a handle against 
him, wpon account of so large a sum deposited in his hands, to suspect or accuse 
him of indiscretion and partiality in the distribution, if not of some injustice. 
Note, How cautious ministers should be, especially in money matters, not to 
give occasion to them that seek occasion to speak reproachtully. 4th. Their 
charity was founded in true piety, and this was the great commendation of it. 
They performed this good work in a right method; “ First they gave themselves 
to the Lord, and then” they gave “unto us” their contributions “ by the will of 
God,” ver. 5; that is, according as it was the will of God they should do, or to 
be disposed of as the will of God should be, and for his glory. This it seemeth 
exceeded the expectation of the apostle; it was more than he hoped for, to see 
‘such warm and pious affections shining in these Macedonians, and this good 
work performed*with so much devotion and solemnity. They en ece jointly, 
and unanimously made a fresh surrender of themselves, and all they had, unto 
the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘They had done this before, and_now they do it again | 
upon this occasion; sanctifying their contributions to God's honour by first | 
giving themselves to the Lord. Note, Ist. We should give ourselves to God. 
We cannot bestow ourselves better. 2nd. When we give ourselves to the 
Lord, we then give him all we have, to be called for and disposed of according 
to his will. 3rd. Whatever we use or lay out for God, it is only giving to him 
what is his own. 4th. All we give or bestow for charitable uses will not be 
pecapted of God, or turn to our advantage, unless we first give ourselves to 
the Lord. 

Secondly. The apostle tells them Titus was desired to go and make a col- 
Jection among them, ver. 6; and Titus he knew would be an acceptable person 
to them. He had met with a kind reception among them formerly; they had 
shewn good affection to him, and he had a great love for them. _ Besides, Titus 
had already begun this work among them, therefore he was desired to finish it. 
So that he was on all accounts a proper person to be employed; and when so 
good a work had already prospered in so good a hand, it would be pity if it 
should not proceed and be finished. Note, It is an instance of wisdom to use 
proper instruments in a work we desire to do well; and the work of charit 
will often succeed the best when the most proper persons are employed to ask 
for it, and dispose of it. 


7 Therefore, as ye abound in every thing, in faith, ' 
and utterance, and knowledge, and zn all diligence, 
and in your love to us, see that ye abound in this 
grace also. 8 I speak not by commandment, but by 
occasion of the forwardness of others, and to prove 
the sincerity of your love. 9 For ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might be rich. 10 And herein 
I give my advice: for this is expedient for you, who 
have begun before, not only to do, but also to be 
forward a year ago. 11 Now therefore perform the 
doing of it; that as there was a readiness to will, so 
there may be a performance also out of that which ye 
have. 12 For if there be first a willing mind, 2¢ zs 
accepted according to that a man hath, and not ac- 
cording -to that he hath not. 13 For I mean not 
that other men be eased, and ye burdened: 14 But 
by an equality, that now at this time your abundance 
may be a supply for their want, that their abundance 
also may be @ supply for your want: that there may 
be equality: 15 As it is written, He that had ga- 
thered much had nothing over; and he that had 
gathered little had no lack. 


In these verses the apostle useth several cogent arguments to stir up the 
Corinthians to this good work of charity. 


9 


Macedonians. ‘‘ Not.as of covetousness :” literally, “ nc} as covetous- 
ness ”—1.e., not of a covetous, niggardly spirit. 

ix. 6. “‘ Bountifully :” rather, “‘ with blessings”—i.e., with a bene- 
ficent, charitable spirit, ‘ He which soweth with blessings shall reap 
also with blessings.” He that soweth in a beneficent, charitable 
spirit shall reap in the midst of blessings poured out upon him, 

ix. 8. “God can bestow upon us abundantly not only the grace 
which makes us rejoice in the Lord, and so prepares us to give with 
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_First. He urgeth upon them the consideration of their eminence in other 
| ie and graces, and would have them excel in this of charity also, ver. 7. 

‘here is great address and holy art here used by the apostle, when he would 
| persuade the Corinthians to this good thing. He commendeth them for other 
| good things that were found in them. Most people love to be spoken fair, 
especially when we ask a gift of them for ourselves or others; and it is a 
justice we owe to those in whom God’s grace doth shine to give them their due 
commendation. Observe here what it was the Corinthians abounded in. Faith 
is mentioned first, for that is the root; and as without faith it is impossible to 
please God, Heb. xi. 6, so they that do abound in faith will abound in other 
graces and good works also, and this will work and shew itself by love. To 
tneir faith was added utterance, which is an excellent gift, and redounds much 
to the glory of God and the good of the church. Many have faith that want 
utterance. But these Corinthians excelled most churches in spiritual gifts, and 
particularly in utterance; and yet this was not in them, as in too many, both 
the effect and evidence of ignorance; for with their utterance there appeared 
knowledge, abundance of knowledge. ‘They had a treasury of things new and 
old, and in their utterance they brought out of this treasury. ‘They abounded 
also in all diligence. Oftentimes those who have great knowledge and ready 
utterance are not the most diligent Christians. Great talkers are not always 
the best doers; but these Corinthians were diligent to do, as well as know and 
talk, well. And farther, they had abundant love to their ministers; and were 
not like too many, that, having gifts of their own, are but too apt to slight their 
ministers, and neglect them. Now to all these good things the apostle desireth 
them to add this grace also, to abound in charity to the poor; that, where so 
much good was found, there should be found yet more good. 

Before the apostle proceedeth to another argument he taketh care to 
Bere any misapprehensions of his design to impose on them, or to bind 

eavy burthens upon them by his authority; and tells them, (ver. &,) he did not 
speak by commandment, or in a way of authority: “‘I give my advice,” ver. 10. 
He took occasion from the forwardness of others to propose what would Je 
expedient for them, and would prove the sincerity of their love, or be the 
genuine effect and evidence thereof. Note, A great difference should be made 
between plain and positive duty and the improvement of a present opportunity 
of doing or getting good. Many a thing which is good for us to do, yet cannot 
pee to be, by express and indispensable commandment, our duty at this or 

hat time. 

Secondly. Another argument is taken from the consideration of the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. And the best arguments for Christian duties are those 
that are taken from the love of Christ, that constraineth us. The example of 
the churches of Macedonia was such as the Corinthians should imitate; but the 
example of our Lord Jesus should have much greater influence. And “ ye 
know,” saith the apostle, “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ver. 9; that 
“though he was rich,” as being God, equal in power and glory with the Father, 
rich in all the glory and blessedness of the upper world, * yet for your sakes 
he became poor. [It implies, 1. His pre-existence, for he became poor. He 
had been rich, yet not in this world. He did not lay aside wealth here on 
earth after he had possessed it, for he had none. He was not first rich and then 
poor on earth, for he had no earthly wealth. ‘The Socinian interpretation is, 
that he was “rich in power and in the Holy Ghost;” but it was not true that 
he laid these aside, and that he became poor in either of them. He had power, 
even in his poverty, to still the waves, and to raise the dead, and he was always 
full of the Holy Ghost. His family was poor, and his parents were poor, and 
he was himself poor all his life. This, then, must refer to a state of antecedent 
riches before his assumption of human nature, and the expression is strikingly 
parallel to that in Phil. ii. 6, seg. : “ Who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God: but made himself of no reputation,” &e. 
2. He was rich as the Lord and Proprietor of all things. He was the Creator 
of all, Jno. i. 3; Col. i. 16; and as Creator he had a right to all things, and the 
disposal of all things.-_A.B.] Not only did he become man for us, but he became 
poor also. He was born in pocr circumstances, lived a poor life, and died in 
poverty ; and this was for our sakes, that we thereby might be made rich—rich 
in the love and favour of God; rich in the blessings and promises of the new 
covenant; rich in the hopes of eternal life, being heirs of the kingdom. This 
is a good reason why we should be charitable to the poor out of what we have, 
because we ourselves live upon the charity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thirdly. Another argument is taken from their good purposes, and their for- 
wardness to begin this good work. As to this, he telleth them 

1. It was expedient for them to pe what they purposed, and finish what 
they had begun, ver. 10, 11. What else did their good purposes and good 
beginnings signify? Good purposes indeed are good things; they are like 
buds and blossoms, pleasant to behold, and give hopes of good fruit, but they 
are lost, and signify nothing, without performances. So good beginnings are 
amiable, but we shall lose the benefit unless there be perseverance, and we 
bring forth fruit to perfection. Seeing, therefore, the Corinthians had shewed 
a readiness to will, he would have them be careful also in the performance, 
according to their ability. For, 

2. This would be acceptable to God. This willing mind is accepted, ver. 12, 
when accompanied with sincere endeavours. When men do purpose that which 
is good, and endeavour according to their ability to perform also, God will 
accept of what they have, or can do, and not reject them for what they have 
not, and is not in their power to do; and this is true as to other things besides 
the work of charity, But let us note here, this Scripture will by no means 
justify those that think good meanings are enough, or that good purposes and 
the profession of a willing mind are sufficient to save them. It is accepted 
indeed where there is a performance as far as we are able, and when providence 
doth hinder the performance, as in Dayid’s case, concerning building a house for 
the Lord, 2 Sam. vii. 

Fourthly. Another argument is taken from the discrimination which Divine 
«providence doth make in the distribution of the things of this world, and the 
mutability of human affairs, ver. 13—15. The force of the arguing seemeth to 
be this: providence giveth to some more of the good things of this world and 
to some less; and that with this design, that those who have a greater abund- 
ance might supply them that are in want, that there might be room for charity. 
And farther, considering the mutability of human affairs, and how soon there 
may be an alteration, so that those who now have an abundance may stand in 
need of being supplied themselves in their wants, this should induce them to be 
charitable whilst they are able. It is the will of God, by our mutually supplying - 
one another, there should be some sort of equality; not an absolute equality 
indeed, or such a levelling as would destroy property, for in such a case there 
could be no exercise of charity. But as in works of charity there should be an 
equa proportion observed, that the burthen should not lie too heavy on some, 
while others are wholly eased, so all should think themselves concerned to sup- 
ply them that are in want. ‘his is illustrated by the instance of gathering and 
distributing manna in the wilderness, concerning which, as we may read, 
Ex, xvi., it was the duty of every family, and all in the family, to gather what 
they could; which, when it was gathered, was put into some common recep- 
tacie for each family, from whence the master of the family distributed to ever 
one as he had occasion; to some more than they were able, through age an 


joyful hearts (chap. viii. 2), but the grace which bestows on us that 
abundance of earthly blessings and that prosperity which enables us 
to give so liberally.”’ 

ix. 9. “ As it is written? 
Psa, cxii. 9. 

ix. 10. Rather, “He that supplieth seed to the sower and bread 
for eating, shall supply and multiply your seed (i.e, your means of 
liberality), and will increase the fruits of your righteousness.” 


i.e., realising the character described in 


A.D. 60. 


nfirmity, to gather up; to others less than they gathered, because they did not 
need so Ate And thus “he that had gathered much,” that is, more than he 
had occasion for, had nothing over, when a communication was made to him 
“that had gathered little,” who by this method had no lack. Note, Such is the 
condition of men in this world that we mutually depend on one another, and 
should help one another; and those who have never so much of this world 
have no more than food and raiment, and they who have but a little of this 
world seldom want that; nor, indeed, should those who have abundance suffer 
others to want, but be ready to afford supply. 

{The Christian character is incomplete unless there is a spirit of large and 
liberal beneficence. This is indispensable to the proper symmetry of the 
Christian graces, and this should be cultivated in order to give beauty and 
completeness to the whole. Yet it cannot be denied that there are true Chris- 
tians where this is wanting. There are those who give every other evidence of 
piety, who are men of prayer, and who evince humility, and who are submissive 
in trials, and whose conversation is that of Christians, who are yet sadly defi- 
sient in this grace.—A. B.] 


16 But thanks be to God, which put the same 
earnest care into the heart of ‘Titus for you. 17 
For indeed he accepted the exhortation ; but being 
more forward, of his own accord he went unto you. 
13 And we have sent with lim the brother, whose 
praise zs in the gospel throughout all the churches ; 
19 And not that only, but who was also chosen of 
the churches to travel with us with tlis grace, which 
is administered by us to the glory of the same Lord, 
and declaration of your ready mind: 20 Avoiding 
this, that no man should blame us in this abundance 
which is administered by us: 21 Providing for 
honest things, not only in the sight of the Lord, but 
also in the sight of men. 22 And we have sent 
with them our brother, whom we have oftentimes 
proved diligent in many things, but now much more 
diligent, upon the great confidence which Z have in 
you. 23 Whether any do enquire of 'Titus, he is my 
partner and fellowhelper concerning you: or our 
brethren be enquired of, they are the messengers of 
the churches, and the glory of Christ. 24 ‘Where- 
fore shew ye to them, and before the churches, the 
ee of your love, and of our boasting on your 


ehalf. 


In these verses the apostle commendeth the brethren that were sent to them 
to collect their charity, and, as it were, giveth them letters credential, that if 
they were inquired after, (ver. 23,) that is, if any should be inquisitive, or sus- 
picious concerning them, it might be known who they were, ad how safely they 
might be trusted. 

First. He commendeth Titus, 1. For his earnest care and great concern of 
heart for them, and desire in all things to promote their welfare. This is men- 
tioned with thankfulness to God, ver. 16; and it is cause of thankfulness if God 
hath put into the hearts of any to do us or others any good. 2. For-his readiness 
to this present service. He accepted of the office, and was forward to go upon 
this good errand, ver. 17. Asking of charity for the relief of others is by many 
looked upon as a thankless office, yet it is a good office, and what we should not 
be shy of when we are called to it. 

Secondly. He commendeth another brother, who was sent with Titus. It is 
generally thought this was Luke. He iscommended, 1. As a man whose praise 
was “in the Gospel throughout all the churches,” ver. 18. His ministerial services 
of several kinds were well known, and he had approved himself praiseworthy in 
what he had done. 2. As one chosen of the churches, (ver. 19,) and joined with 
the apostle in his ministration. This was done, it is most likely, at the motion 
and request of Paul himself, for this reason, “that no man might blame him in 
that abundance which was administered by him,” ver. 20; so cautious was the 
apostle to avoid all occasions that evil-minded men might jay hold on to blacken 
him. He would not give occasion to any to accuse him of injustice or partiality 
in this aftair; and thought it to be his duty, as it is the duty of all Christians, 
**to provide for things honest, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the 
sight of men;” that is, to act so prudently as to prevent, as far as we can, all 
unjust suspicions concerning us, and all occasions of scandalous imputations. 
Note, We live in a censorious world, and should cut off occasion from them 
that seek occasion to speak reproachfully. It is the crime of others if they 
reproach or censure us without occasion; and it is our imprudence. at least, 
if we give them any occasion, when there may not be a just cause for them so 


0. 

Thirdly. He commerdeth also another brother that was joined with the two 
former in this affair. This brother is thcught to be Apollos. Whoever he was 
he had approved himself diligent in many things, and therefore was fit to be 
employed in this affair; moreover, he had a great desire to this work, because 
of the confidence or good opinion he had of the Corinthians, ver. 22. And it is a 
great comfort to see those employed in good works that have formerly approved 
themselves diligent 

Fourthly. He concludeth this point with a general good character of them 
all, ver. 23; as fellow-labourers with him for their welfare, as “the messengers 
of the churches,” as “the glory of Christ ;” that is, who were to him for a name 
and a pra*- wh» hrought glory to Christ as instruments, and had obtained 


ix. 13. “By the experiment,’ &c.: rather, “by the proof or 
experience of (afforded by) this ministration.” ‘ Your professed 
s..¥}ection,” &c.: the subjection of your confession—t.e., “that you 
who confess Christ are really and truly subject in holy obedience” 
(Alford). 

x. 1. “ Beekness:” internal disposition. ‘ Gentleness:” external 
behaviour towards others. St. Paul appropriates ironically the impu- 
tation cast upon bim by his opponents (see ve.se 10). 
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| honour from Christ to be counted faithful, and employed in his service. Wheres 


fore, upon the whole, he exhorteth them to shew their liberality, answerable te 
the great expectation ot’ »rs b7d concerning them at this time; that these mes- 
sengers of the churches, and the churches themselves, might see a full proof of 
their love to God, and to their afHicted brethren, and that it was with good 


reason the apostle had even boasted on their behalf, ver. 24. Note, That others’ 
good opinion of us should be an argument with us to do well. 

{The churches should bear their just proportion in the cause of Christian 
beneticence, ver. 13—15. There are great interests of charity which must be 
sustained. The world cannot do without them. Not only must the poor 
be provided for, but the cause of temperance, and of sabbath schvols, and of 
missions, must be sustained. Bibles must be distributed, and men must be 
educated for the ministry, and the widow and the fatherless must be the objects 
of Christian benevolence. ‘These burthens, if they are burthens, should be 
equally distributed. ‘The rich should furnish their fair proportion in sustainin « 
them; and those in more moderate circumstances must do their fair proportion 
also in sustaining them. If this were done, all the objects of Christian bene- 
volence could be sustained, and they would in fact not be burthensome to the 
churches. With infinite ease all might be contributed that is necessary to send 
the Gospel around the world. Let all Christians, therefore, so live that it may 
be honestly said of them, they are “the glory of Christ,” ver. 23. Let them aim 
so to live that it will be esteemed to be an honour to the Redeemer that he 
ealled them into his kingdom, and that he so richly endowed them by his grace. 
This would’be a commendation to all men wherever they might go; to say this 
is enough to say of any men. None can have a higher character than to have it 
said with truth of him, “He is the glory of Christ; he is an honour to his 
Redeemer and to his cause.”—A. B. 


CHAr TER IX. 


In this chapter the apostle seemeth to excuse his earnestness in pressing the Corinthians 
to the duty of charity, ver. 1—5; and proceedeth to give directions about the accept- 
able way and manner of performing it, amely, bountifully, deliberately, and freely; 
and giveth good encouragement for so d »mg, ver. 6—15. 


OR as touching the minis- 
tering to the saints, it is 


= forwardness of your mind, 
ww for which I boast of you to 
OX them of Macedonia, that 
\\ 2? Achaia was ready a year 
S| AWS 
“CRS 


aE) ago; and your zeal hath 
OWE SIC provoked ie many. 38 
Yet have I sent the bretliren, lest our boasting of 
you should be in vain in this behalf; that, as I said, 
ye may be ready: 4 Lest haply if they of Mace- 
donia come with me, and find you unprepared, we 
(that we say not, ye) should be ashamed in this 


same confident boasting. 5 Therefore I thouglit it 


necessary to exhort the brethren, that they would 
go before unto you, and make up beforeliand your 
bounty, whereof ye had notice before, that the same 
might be ready, as a matter of bounty, and not as of 
covetousness. 


In these verses the apostle speaketh very respectfully to the Corinthians, 
and with great skill; and, while he seemeth to excuse his urging them so ear- 
nestly to charity, doth still press them thereto, and sheweth how inuch his heart 
was set upon this matter. 

First. He tells them it was needless to press them with farther arguments to 
afford relief to their poor brethren, ver. 1, being satisfied he had said enough 
already to prevail with them of whom he had so good an opinion. For, 1. Lle 
knew their forwardness to every good work, and how they had begun this good 
work a year ago. Insomuch, that, 2. He had boasted of their zeal to the Mace- 
donians, and this had provoked many of them to do as they had done. Where- 
fore he was persuaded that, as they had begun well, they would go on well; 
and so, commending them for what they had done, he jays an obligation on them 
to proceed and persevere. 

Secondly. He seemeth to apolozise for s nding Titus and the other brethren 
tothem. He is unwilling they st suid be <ffended at him for this, as if he was 
too earnest, and pressed too hard upwn them, and tells the true reasons why he 
sent them, namely, 1. That having this timely notice they might be fully 
ready, ver. 3, and not surprised with hasty demands when he should come to 
them. And when we would have others do that which is good we must act 
towards them prudently and tenderly, and give them time. 2. That he might 
not be ashamed of his boasting concerning them, if they should be found un- 
ready, ver. 3,4. He intimateth that some from Macedonia might haply come 
with him; and if the collection should not then be made, this would make him, 
not to say them, ashamed, considering the boasting of the apostle concerning 
them. ‘Thus careful was he t» preserve their reputation and his own. Note, 
Christians shoutd consult the reputation of their profession, and endeavour 
to adorn the doctrine of God car Sariour. 


6 But this J say, Ae which soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly; and he which soweth bounti- 


x. 2. “ According to the flesh:” influenced by fleshly motives, 
probably with idea of weakness. 

x. 8. “For: reason for “I beseech,” &. ‘“War:” “They who 
accuse us of walking after the flesh shall find (to their cost) that we 
do not war after the flesh; therefore compel us not to use our 
weapons” (Alford). 

x. 6. ‘‘ Fulfilled:” rather, “completed.” When the number of 
those obeying is complete, then those remaining in disobedience 
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fully shall reap also bountifully. 7 Every man 
according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him 
give ; not grudgingly, or of necessity : for God loveth 
a cheerful giver. 8 And God zs able to make all 
grace abound toward you; that ye. always having 
all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every 
good work: 9 (As it is written, He hath dispersed 
abroad; he hath given to the poor: Ins righteous- 
ness remaineth for ever. 10 Now he that minister- 
eth seed to the sower both minister bread for your 
food, and. multiply your seed sown, and increase the 
fruits of your righteousness;) 11 Being enriched 
in every thing to all bountifulness, which causeth 
through us thanksgiving to God. 12 For the ad-; 
ministration of this service not only supplieth the | 
want of the saints, but is abundant also by many 
thanksgivings unto God; 13 Whales by the ex-! 
periment of this ministration they glorify God for | 
your professed subjection unto the gospel of Christ, 
and for your liberal distribution unto them, and 
unto all men; 14 And by their prayer for you, 
which long after you for the exceeding grace of God 
in you. 15 Thanks de unto God for his unspeak- 
able gift. | 


Here we have, , 

First. Proper directions to be observed about the right and acceptable man- 
ner of bestowing charity; and it is of great concernment that we do what is 
required so as is commanded. Now, as to the manner in which the apostle 
would have the Corinthians give, observe, . 

1. It should be bonntifully. ‘Chis was intimated, ver. 5, that a liberal contri- 
bution was expected, a matter of bounty, not what savoured of covetousness ; 
and he offereth to their consideration that men who expect a good return at 
harvest do not use to pinch and spare in sowing their seed, for the return 
usually is proportionable to what they sow, ver. 6. . 

2. It should be deliberately. ‘Every man, according as he purposeth in his 
heart,” ver. 7. Works of charity, like other good works, should be done with 
thought and design, whereas some do good only by accident; they comply, it 
may be hastily, with the importunity of others, without any good design, and 
give more than they intended, and then repent of it afterwards, or possibly, had 
they duly considered all things, they would have given more. Due deliberation 
as to this matter of our own circumstances, and those of them we are about to 
relieve, will be very helpful to direct us how liberal we should be in our con- 
tributions for charitable uses. 

3. It should be freely, whatever we give, be it more or less; “not grudgingly, 
or of necessity,” but cheerfully, ver. 7. Persons sometimes will give merely to 
satisfy the importunity of those that ask their charity, and what they give is 
in a manner squeezed or forced from them, and this unwillingness spoileth all 
they do. We ought to give more freely than the modesty of some necessitous 
persons will allow them to ask. We should not only deal out bread, but ‘‘ draw 
out our souls” to the hungry, Jsa. lvili. 10. We should give liberally with an 
open hand, and cheerfully with an open countenance, being glad we have ability 
and an opportunity to be charitable, 

Secondly. Good encouragement to perform this work of charity in the 
manner thus directed; for example, here the apostle tells the Corinthians, 

1. They themselves would be no losers by what they gave in charity. This 
may serve to obviate a secret objection in the minds of many against this good 
work, who are ready to think they may want what they give away; but such 
should consider what is given to the poor in a right manner is far from being 
lost. As the precious seed which is cast into the ground is not lost, though it is 
buried there for a time, for it will spring up and bear fruit, the sower shall 
receive it again with increase, ver. 6, such good returns may they expect that 
give freely and liberally in charity. For, i 

Ist. God loveth a cheerful giver, ver. 7. And what may not they hope to 
receive who are the objects of the Divine love? Can a man be a loser by 
doing that with which Ged is pleased?. May not such a one be sure he shall 
some way or other bea gainer? Nay, is not the love and favour of God better 
than all other things, better than life itself? 

2nd. God is able to make our charity redound to our advantage, ver. 8. We 
have no reason to distrust the goodness of God, and te ne sure we have no 
reason to question his power; he is “able to make all giace abound” towards 
us, and to abound in us, to give a large increase of spiritual and temporal 
good things. He can make us to have a sufficiency in all things, to be con- 
tent with whut we have, to make up what we give, to make us able to give 
yet more, as it is written, Ps. exii. 9, concerning the charitable man, “ He hath 
dispersed abroad; he hath given to the poor; his righteousness,” that is, his 
almsgiving, “endureth for ever.” The honour of it is lasting, the reward of 
it rieoks and he is still able to live comfortably himself, and give liberai!y | 
to others. 

3rd. The apostle puts up a prayer to God on their behalf, that they might be ; 
gainers and not losers, ver. 10, 11; where observe, First. ‘I’o whom the prayer | 
1s made, namely, unto God, who “ ministereth seed to the sower ;” that is, who 
by his providence giveth such an increase of the fruits of the earth, that we 
have not only bread sufficient to eat for one year, but enough to sow again for 
a future supply. Or thus, It is God that giveth us not only a competency for 
eurselvee, but that also wherewith we may supply the wants of others, and 
so should be as seed to be sown. Second/y For what he prayeth; and there 


shall be punished. “We should notice in verses 3 to 6 the com- 
pleteness of the military allegory. The image is that of a cam- 
paign against rebels. Rock-forts (such as those on St. Paul’s own 
Cilivian coast) must be cast down, and when the general obedience of 
the country is secured, those who are still rebellious must be 
summarily punished” (Howson). | 

x. 9. Supply “I say this.” “I say this lest I should seem ti) be 
terrifying with empty threats.” | 
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are several things he desireth for them, namely, that they may have “bread 
for their food,” that is, always a good competency for themselves, food com. 
venient; that Ged would “ multiply their seed sown,” that is, that they might 
still be able to do more good; and that there might be “an increase of the 
fruits of righteousness, that is, that they might reap plentifully, and havea 
the best and most ample returns of their charity, so as to be “enriched in 
every thing to all bountifulness,” ver. 11; that upon the whole they may find 
it true they shall be no losers, but great gainers. Note, Works of charity are 
so far from impoverishing us that they are the proper means truly to enrich 
us, or make us truly rich. 

2. The poor distressed saints would be gainers, as they would be no losers, 
for this service would supply their wants, ver. 12. If we have reason to think 
them to be saints whom we believe to be of the household of fuith whose wants 
are great, how ready should we be to do them good? Our gooiness cannot 
extend unto God, but we should freely extend it to these excellent ones of the 
earth, and thus shew that we delight in them, 

3. This would redound to the praise and glory of God. Many thanksgivings 
would be given to God on this account, by the apostle, and by them that were 
employed in this ministration, ver. 11; these would bless God who had made 
them happy instruments in so good a work, and made them successful in it, 
Besides these, others also would be thankful; the poor that were supplied in 
their wants would not fail to be very thankful to God, and bless God for them ; 
and all that wished well to the Gospel would glorify God for this experiment, 
or proof of subjection to the Gospel of Christ, and true love to all men, ver. 11. 
Note, 1. True Christianity is a subjection to theGospel, a yielding ourselves 
to the commanding influence of its truths and laws. 2. We must evidence the 
sincerity of our subjection to the Gospel by works of charity. 3. This will be 
for the credit of our profession, and to the praise and glory of God. 4. Those 
whose wants were supplied would make the best returns they were able, by 
sending up many prayers to God for those who had relieved them, ver. 14. And 
thus should we recompense the kindnesses we receive when we are not ina 
capacity of receompensing them any other way; and, as this is the only recom- 
pense the poor can make, so it is many times greatly for the advantage of the 


rich. 

Thirdly. The apostle concludeth this whole matter with this doxology, 
“Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift,” ver. 15. Some think by this 
unspeakable gift he meaneth the gift of grace bestowed on the churches, in 
making them able and willing to supply the necessities of the saints, which 
would be attended with unspeakable benefits both to the givers and receivers. 
It should seem rather that he meaneth Jesus Christ, who is indeed the un- 
speakable gift of God unto this world; a gift we have all reason to be very 
thankful for. 

(“Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift.” This is one of the most 
striking instances which occur in the New Testament, shewing that the mind 
of Paul was full of this subject; and that wherever he began, he was sure to 
end with areference to the Redeemer. The invaluable gift of a Saviour was so 
familiar to his mind, and he was so accustomed to dwell on that in his private 
thoughts, that the mind naturally and easily glanced on that whenever any- 
thing occurred that by the remotest allusion would suggest it. The idea is, 
‘Your benefactions are indeed valuable; and for them, for the disposition 
which you have manifested, and for all the good which you will be enabled 
thus to accomplish, we are. bound to give thanks to God. All this will excite 
the gratitude of those who shall be benefited. But how small is all this com- 

ared with the great gift which God has imparted in bestowing a Saviour! 

hat is unspeakable.’ The word here used (dvexdenyyt») means, what cannot be 
related, unutterable. It occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. The idea 
is, that no words can properly express the greatness of the gift thus bestowed 
on man. It is higher than the mind can conceive, higher than language cau 
express. On this verse we may observe, 1. That the Saviour is a gift to men. 
So he is uniformly represented: see Jno. iii. 16; Gal. i. 4; ii. 20; Eph. i. 225 
1 Tim. ii. 6; Tit. ii. 14. Man had no claim on God. He could not compel him 
to provide a plan of salvation; and the whole arrangement, the selection of 
the Saviour, the sending him into the world, and all the benefits resulting from 
his work, are all an undeserved gift to man. 2. This is a gift unspeakably great. 
whose value no language can express, no heart fully conceive. It is so because. 
Ist. Of his own greatness and glory. 2nd. Because of the inexpressible love 
which he evinced. 3rd. Because of the unutterable sufferings which he en- 
dured. 4th. Because of the inexpressibly great benefits which result from his 
work, No language can do justice to this work in either of these respects; no 
heart in this world fully conceives the obligation which rests upon man in 
virtue of his work. 3. Thanks should be rendered to God for this. Weowe 
him our highest praises for this. This appears, Ist. Because it was mere 
benevolence in God. We had no claim; we could not compel him to grant us 
a Saviour. The gift might have been withheld, and his throne would have been 
spotless. We owe no thanks where we have a claim; where we deserve 
nothing, then he who benefits us has a claim on our thanks. 2nd. Because of 
the benefits which we have received from him, Who can express this? AIL 
our peace and hope, all our comfort and joy in this life, all our prospect of 

ardon and salvation, all the offers of eternal glory are to be traced to him. 
fan has no prospect of being happy when he dies but in virtue of the “un- 
speakable gift” of God. And when he thinks of his sins, which may now he 
freely pardoned; when he thinks of an agitated and troubled conscience, which 
may now be at peace; when he thinks of his soul, which may now be unspeak- 
ably and eternally happy; when he thinks of the hell from which he is delivered, 
and of the heaven to whose eternal glories he may now be raised up by the gift 
of a Saviour, his heart should overflow with gratitude, and the language should 
be continually on his lips and in his heart, “ Thanks be unto God for his un- 
speakable gift.” Every other mercy should seem small compared with this; 
and every manifestation of right eee ae the heart should lead us to contem- 
plate the source of it, and to feel, as Paul did, that all is to be traced to the 
unspeakable gift of God.—A. B.] 


CHAPTER X. 


There was no place in which the apostle Paul met with more opposition from false 
apostles than at Corinth; he had many enemies there. 
of Christ think it strange if they meet with perils, not only from enemies, but from falze 
brethren, for blessed Paul himself did so. Though he was so blameless and inoffensive 
in all his carriage, so condescending and useful to all, yet there were those that bore 
him ill-will, that envied him, and did all they could to undermine him, and lessen his 
interest and reputation; therefore he vindicateth himself from their imputations, and 
armeth the Corinthians against their insinuations. In this chapter the apostle, ina 
mild and humble manner, asserteth the power of his preaching, and to punish offenders, 
ver, 1—6, He then proceedeth to reason the case with the Corinthians, asserting his 
relation to Christ, and his authority as an apostle of Christ, ver. 7—11; and refuseth 
to justify himself, or to act by such rules as the false teachers did, but according to 
better rules he had fixed for himself, ver. 12—18. 


x. 13, “ Without measure :” there is no measure or standard for 
the man who measures himself by himself. ‘To reach: “that we 
should reach as far as even you.’ St. Paul’s measure was one which 
God had appointed. i 

x. 15. ‘Our success in your case will give us an important step 
towards further progress beyond you, according to our divinely- 
assigned apportionment of the area or sphere of our work.” 

xi. 1. Through fear for the Corinthians, who were disposed to lend ~ 


Let not any of tne ministers ~ 


. 


> OW I Paul myself beseech 
you by the imeekness and 
gentleness of Christ, who in 

“») presence am base among you, 
& but being absent am bold to- 
pSye ward you: 2 But I beseech 
you, that 1 may not be bold 

/ when I am present with that 
confidence, wherewith [ think 


to be bold against some, which 


think of us as if we walked according to the flesh. 
3 For though we walk in the flesh, we do not 
war after the flesh: 4 (For the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God 
to the pulling down of strong holds; 


5 Casting 
down imaginations, and every high thing that 


exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obe- 
dience of Christ; 6 And having in a readiness to 
revenge all disobedience, when your obedience is 


fulfilled. 


Here we may observe, 

First. The mild and humble manner in which the blessed apostle addresseth 
the Corinthians, and how desirous he is that no occasion might be given him to 
use severity. 

1. He addresseth them in a very mild and humble manner: “I, Paul, my- 
self beseech you,” ver. 1. We find in the introduction to this epistle he joined 
Timothy with himself, but now he speaketh only for himself, against whom the 
false apostles had particularly levelled their reproaches; yet in the midst of 
the greatest provocations he shewed humility and mildness, from the considera- 
tion of the “meekness and gentleness of Christ,” and desireth this great example 
might have the same influence on the Corinthians. Note, When we find our- 
selves tempted, or inclined to be rough and severe towards anybody, we should 
think on the meekness and gentleness of Christ, that appeared in him in the days 
of his flesh, in the design of his undertaking, and in all the acts of his grace 
towards poor souls. How humbly also doth this great apostle speak of himself, 
as one “in presence base among them!” So his enemies spake of him with 
contempt, and this he seemeth to acknowledge; whilst others thought meanly 
and spake scornfully of him, he had low thoughts of himself, and spake humbly 
of himself. Note, We should be sensible of our own infirmities, and think 
humbly of ourselves, even when men reproach us for them. 

2. He is desirous that no occasion might be given to use severity, ver. 2. He 
heseecheth them to give no oceasion for him 1 its bold, or exercise his authority 
against them in general, as he had resolved to do against some that unjustly 
charged him as “ walking according to the flesh ;” that is, of regulating his con- 
duct, even in his ministerial actings, according to carnal policy, or with worldly 
views. This was what the apostle had renounced, and this is contrary to the 
spirit and design of the Gospel, and was far from being the aim and design of 
the apostle. Hereupon, 

Secondly. He asserteth the power of his preaching, and to punish offenders. 

1, The power of his preaching, ver. 3—5. here observe, Ist. The work of 
the ministry is a warfare, not after the flesh indeed, for it is aspiritual warfare, 
with spiritual enemies, and for spiritual purposes. And though ministers do 
walk in the flesh, or live in the body, and in the common affairs of life do act as 
other men, yet in their work and warfare they must not go by the maxims of 
the flesh, nor should they design to please the flesh. That must be crucified 
with its affections and lusts; it must be mortified and kept under. 2nd. The 
doctrines of the Gospel and discipline of the church are the weapons of this 
warfare, and these are not carnal. Outward force therefore is not the method 
of the Gospel, but strong persuasion by the power of truth and the meekness 
of wisdom. A good argument this is against persecution for conscience’ sake. 
Conscience is accountable to God only; and people must be persuaded to God 
and their duty, not driven by force of arms, And so the weapons of our war- 
fare are mighty, or very powerful: the evidence of truth is convincing and 
cogent. This indeed is through God, or owing unto him, because they are his 
institutions, and accompanied with his blessing, which maketh all opposition to 
fall before his victorious Gospel. Where we may observe, First. What opposi- 
tion is made against the Gospel by the powers of sin and Satan in the hearts of 
men. Ignorance, prejudices, beloved lusts, are Satan’s strongholds in the souls 
of some; vain imaginations, carnal reasonings, and high thoughts or proud 
conceits in others, do exalt themselves “against the knowledge of God;” that 
is, by these ways the devil endeavours to keep men from faith and obedience to 
the Gospel, and secureth his possession of the hearts of men as his own house 
or property. But then observe, Secondly. The conquest which the word of God 
doth gain. These strong-holds are pulled down, by the Gospel as the means, 
through the grace and power of God accompanying it as the principal efficient 
cause. Note, The conversion of the soul is the conquest of Satan in that soul. 

[AIL Christians and all Christian ministers are engaged in a warfare, ver. 3. 
They are at war with sin in their own hearts, and with sin wherever it exists on 
earth, and with the powers of darkness. With foes so numerous and so vigi- 
Jant they should not expect to live a life of ease or quietness. Peace, perfect 
peace, they may expect in heaven, not on earth. Here they are to fight the 
good fight of faith, and thus to lay hold on eternal life. It has been the com- 
mon lot of all the children of God to maintain such a war, and shall we expect 
to be exempt? 


& 


* Shall I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas? 


i GORINTHIANS X 


| 


a more willing ear to false apostles than to himself, Paul is com- 
pelled to commend himself, and remind them of his disinterestedness, 
sufferings, and contiicts, in contrast to the self-seeking of his oppo- 
nents. ‘“Folly:” “ ‘The ‘folly’ by which the apostle describes the 
information concerning himself can only be taken in the sense of his 
opponents. ‘lhe whole passage hereby acquires an ironical tinge, 
and a tendency towards reproach. Paul considers his readers as 
entering into the views of his antagonists, and thus entreats them to 


Nek exthe 


Are there no foes tor me to face; 
Must I not stem the flood? 

Is this vile world a friend to grace, 
To help me on to Gou?’—A. B.} 


2. The apostle’s power to punish offenders (and that in an extraordinary man- 
ner) is asserted in ver.6. The apostle was a prime minister in the kingdom of 
Christ, and chief officer in his army, and had in readiness ; that is, he had power 
and authority at hand “to revenge all disobedience,” thatis, to punish offenders 


in a most exemplary and extraordinary manner. The apostle speaketh not of 
personal revenge, but of punishing disobedience to the Gospel, and disorderly 
walking among church members, by inflicting church censures. Note, Though 
the apostle shewed meekness and gentleness, yet he would not betray his 
authority ; and therefore intimateth that when he would commend them whose 
obedience was fulfilled or manifested, others would fall under severe ceusures. 


7 Do ye look on things after the outward ap- 
earance? If any man trust to himself that he is 
Christ’s, let him of himself think this again, that, 
as he zs Christ’s, even so are we Chirist’s. 8 For 
though I should boast somewhat more of our au- 


thority, which the Lord hath given us for edifica- 


tion, and not for your destruction, I should not be 
ashamed: 9 That I may not seem as if I would 
terrify you by letters. 10 For his letters, say they, 
are weighty and powerful; but Azs bodily presence 


= aaa 
is weak, and Ais speech contemptible. 11 Let such 


an one think this, that, such as we are in word by 
letters when we are absent, such will we be also in 
deed when we are present. 


In these verses the apostle proceedeth to reason the case with the Corin- 
thians, in opposition to those who despised’ him, judged him, and spoke hardly 
of him. “Do ye,” saith he, “look on things after the outward appearance?” 
ver. 7. Is this a fit measure or rule to make an estimate of things or persons 
by, and to judge between me and my adversaries? In outward appearance 
Paul was mean and despicable with some, he did not make a figure as perhaps 
some of his competiters might do; but this was a false rule to judge by. It 
should seem that some boasted mighty things of themselves, and madea fairshow 
but there are false appearances many times. A man may seem to be learned 
that hath not learned Christ, and appear virtuous that hath not a prineiple of 
grace in his heart. However, the apostle asserteth two things of himself: 

First. His relation to Christ. “If any man trust to himself that he is Christ's, 
even go are we Christ’s,” ver. 7. It should seem by this that Paul’s adversaries 
boasted of their relation to Christ as his ministers and servants. Now the 
apostle reasoneth thus with the Corinthians: Suppose it to be so, allowing 
what they say to be true,—and let us observe that, in fair arguing, we should 
allow all that may be reasonably granted; and should not think it impussible 
but those who differ from us very much may yet belong to Christ, as well as 
we,—allowing them (might the apostle say) what they boast of, yet they ought 
also to allow this to us, that we also are Christ's. Note, 1. We must not, by 
the most charitable allowances we make to others that ditfer from us, cut our- 
selves off from Christ, or deny our relation to him. For, 2. There is room in 
Christ for many, and those that differ much from one another may yet be one 
in him. Andit would go to heal the differences that are among Christians if 
they would remember that, how confident soever we may be that we belong to 
Christ, yet at the same time we must allow that they who differ from us may 
belong to Christ too, and therefore should be treated accordingly. We must 
not think we are the people, and that none belong to Christ but us. ‘This we 
may plead for ourselves against those that judge us, and despise us, that how 
weak soever we are, yet as they are Christ’s so are we; we profess the same 
faith, we walk by the same rule, we build upon the same foundation, and hope 
for the same inheritance. : ‘ 

Secondly. His authority from Christ as an apostle. ‘This he had mentioned 
before, ver. 6; and now he tells them he might speak of it again, and that with 
some sort of boasting, seeing it was a truth that the Lord had given it to him, 
and it was more than his adversaries could justiy pretend to; it was, to be 
sure, what he should not be ashamed of, ver. 8, Concerning which, observe, 
1. The nature of his authority; it was for “edification, and not for destruc- 
tion.” This indeed is the end of all authority, civil and ecclesiastical, and was 
the end of that extraordinary authority which the apostles had, and of all 
church discipline. 2. The caution with which he speaketh of his authority, 
professing his design was not to terrify them with big words, nor by angry 
letters, ver. 9. Thus he seemeth to obviate an objection that might have been 
formed against him, ver. 10. But the apostle declareth he did not intend to 
frighten them that were obedient, nor did he write anything in his letters that 
he was not able to make good by deeds against the disobedient ; and he would 
have his adversaries know this, ver. 11, that he would by the exercise of his 
apostolical power committed to him make it appear to have a real efficacy. 


12 For we dare not make ourselves of the num- 
ber, or compare ourselves with some that commend 
themselves: but they measuring themselves by them- 
selves, and comparing themselves among themselves, 
are not wise. 13 But we will not boast of things 
without ow measure, but according to the measure 
of the rule which God hath distributed to us, a mea- 
sure to reach even unto you. 14 For we stretch not 
ourselves beyond ow measure, as though we reached 


permit him to continue yet a little in his foolishness” (Olshausen). 
“ And indeed bear:’’ rather, “ and indeed ye do bear with me.” 

xi. 2, Paul justifies his self-commendation by his zealous care lest 
they should fall from Christ, to whom he has been the means of 
espousing them, 

xi. 4, “Ye might well bear with him:” ironically, “There might 
appear some excuse for your bearing with such a teacher.” But as 
there could be no othe Jesus or Gospel, those bearing with such a 


801 


A.D. 60. 


not unto you: for we are come as far as to you 
also in preaching the gospel of Christ: 15 Not 
boasting of things without ow measure, that is, of 
other men’s labours; but having hope, when your 
faith is increased, that we shall be enlarged by you 
aecording to our rule abundantly, 16 To preach 
the gospel in the regions beyond you, and not 
to boast in another man’s line of things made 
ready to our hand. 17 But he that glorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord. 18 For not he that com- 
mendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord 
commendeth, 


In these verses observe, 
First. (They had accused him of a want of boldness and energy when present 
with them, ver. 1, 10. Here, in a strain of severe but delicate irony, he says he 
was not bold enough to do things which they had done. He did not dare to do 
the things which had been done among them. ‘To such boldness of character, 
present or absent, he could lay no claim. “Or compare ourselves, &c. Iam 
not bold enough for that. That requires a stretch of boldness and energy to 
which I can lay no claim.—A. B.] The apostle refuseth to justify himself, or 
to act by such rules as the false aposties did, ver. 12. He plainly intimateth 
they feck a wrong method to commend themselves in “ measuring themselves 
by themselves, and comparing themselves among themselves, which is not 
wise.” They were pleased, and did pride themselves in their own attainments, 
and never considered those that far exceeded them in gifts and graces, in 
power and authority; and this made them haughty and insolent. Note, If we 
would compare ourselves with others that do excel us, this would be a good 
method to keep us humble; we should be pleased and thankful for what we 
have of gifts or graces, but never pride ourselves therein, as if there were none 
to be compared with us, or that do excel us. The apostle would not be of the 
number of such vain men; let us resolve we will not make ourselves of that 
number, . 
Secondly. He fixeth a better rule for his conduct; namely, “ not to boast of 
things without his measure,” which was the measure God had distributed to 
him, ver. 13. His meaning is either that he would not boast of more gifts or 
graces, or power and authority, than God had really bestowed on him; or, 
rather that he would not act beyond his commission as to persons or things, 
nor go beyond the line prescribed to him, which he plainly intimateth the false 
apostles did, while they boasted of “other men’s labours.” ‘The apostle’s reso- 
lution was to keep within his own province, and that compass of ground which 
God had marked out for him. His commission as an apostle was to preach the 
Gospel every where, especially among the Gentiles, and he was not confined to 
one place; yet he observed the directions of providence and the Holy Spirit as 
tv the particular places whither he went, or where he did abide. 
Thirdly. He acted according to this rule; “ We stretch not ourselves beyond 
our measure,” ver. 14. And particularly he acted according to this rule in 
reaching at Corinth, and in the exercise of his apostolical authority there. 
For he came thither by Divine direction, and there he converted many to 
Christianity; and, therefore, in boasting of them as his charge, he acted not 
tontrary to his rule, he boasted not of “ other men’s Jabours,” ver. 15. 
Fourthly. He declareth his success in observing this rule. H's hope was 
that their faith was increased, and that others beyond them, even in the 
remoter parts of Achaia, would embrace the Guspet also; and in all this he 
exceeded not his commission, nor acted in “ another man’s line.” 
Fifthly. He seemeth to check himself in this matter, as if he had spoken too 
much in his own praise. - The unjust accusations and reflections of his ene- 
mies had made it needful he should justify himself; and the wrong methods 
they took gave him good occasion to mention the better rule he had observed; 
yet he is afraid of boasting, or taking any praise to himself, and therefore he 
mentioneth two things which ought to be regarded; namely, 1. That ‘he that 
glorieth should glory in the Lord,” ver. 17. If we are able to fix good rules 
for our conduct, or act by them, or have any good success in so doing, the 
praise and glory of all is owing unto God. Ministers in particular must be 
eareful not to glory in their performances, but must give God the glory of their 
work, and the success thereof. 
{On this verse we may here remark, 1. That nothing is more common than 
for men to boast or glory. 2. The things of which they boast are very various. 
(1.) Many are proud of their personal beauty, many, too, who would be un- 
willing to be thought proud of it. (2.) Many glory in their accomplishments; 
or, what is more likely, in the accomplishments of their children. (3.) Many 
glory in their talents; talents for any thing, valuable or not, in which they 
suppose they surpass others. (4.) Many glory in their property; in fine houses, 
extended plantations, or in the reputation of being rich; or in gorgeous dress, 
equipage, and furniture. In short, there is nothing which men possess in 
which they are not prone to glory. 3. If we glory, it should be in the Lord. 
We should ascribe our talents, wealth, health, strength, salvation, to him. We 
should rejoice, (1.) That we have such a Lord—so glorious, so full of merey, so 
powerful, so worthy of confidence and love. (2.) We should rejoice in our 
endowments and possessions as his gift. We should rejoice that we may come 
and lay every thing at his feet; and whatever may be our rank, or talents, or 
learning, we should rejoice that we may come with the humblest child of 
poverty, and sorrow, and want, and say, “ Not unto us, not unto us, but unto 
thy name give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake,” Ps. exv. 1.—A. B. 
2. That “not he that commendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord 
commendeth,” ver. 18. Of all flattery, self-flattery is the worst; and self- 
applause is seldom any better than self-flattery and self-deceit. At the best, 
self-commendation is no praise, it is oftentimes as foolish and vain as it is 
proud; therefore, instead of praising or commending ourselves, we should 
strive to approve ourselves to God, and his approbation will be our best com- 
mendation, : 

(What a reverse of judgment there will yet be on human character! How 
many now commend themselves who will be condemned in the last day! How 
many men boast of their talents and morals, and even their religion, who will 
then be involved in indiscriminate condemnation with the most vile and worth- 
less of the race! How anxious should we be, therefore, to secure the approba- 
tion of God! and, whatever our fellow-men may say of us, how infinitely 
Gecirable is it to be commended then by our heavenly Father !—A. B.] 


one would be really without excuse, But if they received another 
teacher, how much more should they receive Paul, who “ was not one 
whit,” &c. P (verse 5). 

xi. 9. See Phil. iv. 15, 16. 

xi. 16. “Again:” referring to verse 1; resuming and enlarging on 
the request there made. ‘ 

xi. 20. “That such violence might literally be expected from the 
rulers of the early Christian society is also implied in 1 Tim. iii. 3; 
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A.D. 60. 
CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter the apostle goes on with his discourse in opposition to the false aposties 
that were very industrious to lessen his interest and reputation among the Corinthiars, 
and had prevailed too much by their insinuations. First, he apologiseth for his going 
about to commend himself, and giveth the reason for what he did, ver. 1—4. After- 
wards he mentioneth, in his own necessary vindication, his equality with the other 
apostles, and with the false apostles, in this particular of preaching the Gospel to the 
Corinthians freely, without wages, ver.5—15. Then he maketh anothe1 preface to what 
he was about farther to say in his own justification, ver. 16—21. And afterwards giveth 


a large account of his qualifications, labours, and sufferings, in which he exceeded the 
false prophets, ver, 22—33. 


OULD to God ye could 
bear with me a little in my 
folly: and indeed bear with 
ine. 2 For I am jealous 
Cy over you with godly jea- 
ss lousy: for I have espoused 
‘A you to one husband, that I 
“may present you as a chaste 
virgin to Christ. 3 But I 
tae eal S fear, lest by any means, as 
the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so 
our minds should be corrupted from the simplicity 
that is in Christ. 4 For if he that cometh preach- 
eth another Jesus, whom we have not preached, or 
if ye receive another spirit, which ye have not re- 
ceived, or another gospel, which ye have not ac- 
cepted, ye might well bear with him. 


Here we may observe, 

First. ‘The apology the apostle maketh for going about to commend himself. 
He is loth to enter upon this subject of self-commendation. ‘“ Would to God 
ze could bear with me a little in my folly,” ver. 1. He ecalleth this folly, 

ecause too often it is really no better, In his case it was necessary; yet seeing 
others might apprehend it to be folly in him, he desireth them to bear with it, 
Note, As much against the grain as it is with a proud man to acknowledgehis 
infirmities, so much is it against the grain with an humble man to speak in his 
own praise. It is no pleasure to a good man to speak well of himself, yet in 
some cases it is lawful; namely, when it is for the advantage of others, or for 
our own necessary vindication, as thus it was here. For, 

Secondly. We have the reasons for what the apostle did; namely, 

1. To preserve the Corinthians from being corrupted by the insinuations of 
the false apostles, ver. 2,3. He tells them he was “jealous over them with 
godly jealousy ;” that is, he was afraid lest their faith should be weakened by 
hearkening to such suggestions as tended to lessen their regard to his ministry, 
by which they were brought to the Christian faith. He had espoused them to 
ove husband, that is, converted them to Christianity; and the conversion of a 
soul is its marriage to the Lord Jesus; and he was desirous to “ present them 
as a chaste virgin;” that is, pure, and spotless, and faithful, not having their 
minds corrupted with false doctrines, by false teachers; so as Eve was beguiled 
by the subtlety of the serpent. This godly jealousy in the apostle was a 
mixture of love and fear; and faithful ministers cannot but be afraid and con- 
cerned for their pepula. lest they should lose that which they have received, 
and turn from what they have embraced, especially when deceivers are gone 
abroad, or have crept in among them. 

(There is great danger of being corrupted from the simplicity that is in 
Christ. Satan desires to destroy us; and his great object is readily accom- 
plished if he can seduce Christians from simple devotedness to the Redeemer; 
if he can secure corruption in doctrine, or in the manner of worship, and ean 
produce conformity in dress and in the style of living to this world. Formerly, 
he excited persecution; but in that he was foiled, The more the church was 
persecuted, the more it grew. ‘Then he changed his ground. What he could 
not do by persecution he sought to do by corrupting the church; and in this he 
has been by far more successful. This can be done slowly, but certainly; 
effectually, but without exciting suspicion. And it matters not to Satan 
whether the chureh is crippled by persecution, or its zeal destroyed by false 
doctrine, and by conformity to the world. His aim is secured, and the power 
of the church destroyed. The form in which he now assails the church is by 
attempting to seduce it from simple and hearty attachment to the Saviour, 
And, O, in how many instances is he successful |—A. B. 

2. To vindicate himself against the false apostles, forasmuch as they could 
not pretend they had another Jesus, or another Spirit, or another gospel, to 
preach to them, ver.4. If this had been the case there would have been some 
colour of reason to bear with them, or to hearken to them; but seeing there is 
but one Jesus, one Spirit, and one Gospei, that is, or at least that ought to be, 
preached to them, and received by them, what reason could there be why the 
Corinthians should be prejudiced against him, who first converted them to the 
faith, by the artifices of any adversary? It was a just occasion of jealousy that 
such pernene designed to preach “another Jesus, another Spirit, and another 
gospel.” 


5 For I suppose I was not a whit behind the very — 
chiefest apostles. 6 But though J be rude in speech, 
yet not in knowledge; but we have been througliy 
made manifest among you in all things. 7 Have [ 
committed an offence in abasing myself that ye 
might be exalted, because I have preached to you 


Titus i. 7. Even so late as the seventh century, the Council of Braga, 
A.D. 675, orders that no bishop at his will and pleasure shall strike 
his clergy, lest he lose the respect which they owe him” (Stanley). 

xi. 32. “Governor :’’ prefect stationed there by the Arabian king. 
Damascus was in a Roman province ; but at this time Aretas had got 
possession of it, on the death of the emperor and consequent interrup- 
tion of Vitellius’s operations, who had been sent against Aretas. 


xii, 1. “Truly it is not to my advantage to glory; forI willcome 


A.D. 60. 
the gospel of God freely? 8 I robbed other 


churches, taking wages of them, to do you service. 
9 And when I was present with you, and wanted, I 
was chargeable to no man: for that which was lack- 
ing to me the brethren which came from Macedonia 
supplied: and in all things I have kept myself from 
being burdensome unto you, and so will I keep 
myself. 10 As the truth of Christ is in me, no man 
shall stop me of this boasting in the regions of 
Achaia. 11 Wherefore? because I love you not? 
God knoweth. 12 But what I do, that I will do, 
that I may cut off occasion from them which desire 
occasion; that wherein they glory, they may be 
found even as we. 13 For such are false apostles, 
deceitful workers, transforming themselves into the 
apostles of Christ. 14 And no marvel; for Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel of light. 15 
Therefore 7 is no great thing if his ministers also be 
transformed as the ministers of righteousness; whose 


end shall be according to their works. 


After the foregoing preface to what he was about to say, the apostle in these 
verses mentioneth, 

First. His equality with the other apostles, that he was “ not a whit behind 
the very chiefest of the apostles,” ver. 5. This he expresseth very modestly, “I 
suppose so,” and he might have spoken very positively. The apostleship, as an 
office, was equal in all the apostles; but the apostles, like other Christians, did 
differ one from another. These stars differed one from another in glory, and 
Paul was indeed of the first magnitude; yet he speaketh modestly of himself, 
and humbly owneth his personal infirmity, that he was “rude in speech;” that 
is, he had not such a graceful delivery as some other might have. Some think 
that he was a man of a very low stature, his voice was answerably small; 
others think he might have had some impediment in his speech, perhaps a 
stammering tongue. However, he was not rude in knowledge, he was not 
unacquainted with the best rules of oratory and art of persuasion, much less 
was he ignorant of the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, as had been 
thoroughly manifested among them. 

Secondly. His equality with the false apostles in this particular, the preach- 
ing the Gospel unto them freely, without wages. This the apostle largely 
insisteth on, and sheweth that as they could not but own him to bea minister 
of Christ, so they ought to acknowledge he had been a good friend to them. 


or. 

1. He had preached the Gospel to them freely, ver. 7—10. He had proved 
at large, in his former epistle to them, the lawfulness of ministers receiving 
maintenance from the people, and the duty of the people to give them an 
honourable maintenance; and here he saith he himself had taken wages of 
other churches, ver. 8, so that he had a right to have asked and received from 
them; yet he waived his right, and chose rather to abase himself, by working 
with his hands, in the trade of tent-making, to maintain himself, than be 
burthensome to them, that they might be exalted, or encouraged to receive the 
Gospel, which they had so cheap; yea, he chose rather to be supplied from 
Macedonia than to be chargeable unto them. 

2. He informeth them of the reason of this his conduct among them. And 
negatively,—it was not because he did not love them, ver. 11, or was unwilling 
to receive tokens of their love; for love and friendship is manifested by 
mutual giving and receiving. But positively,—it was to avoid offence, that he 
might “cut off occasion from them that desired occasion.” He would not give 
occasion for any to accuse him of worldly designs in preaching the Gospel, or 
that he intended to make a trade of it to enrich himself; and that others who 
opposed him at Corinth might not in this respect gain an advantage against 
him; that wherein they gloried as to this matter, “they might be found even 
as he,” ver. 12. It is not improbable to suppose that the chief of the false 
teachers at Corinth, or some among them, were rich, and taught (or deceived) 
the people freely, and might accuse the apostle, or his fellow-labourers, as 
mercenary men, that received hire or wages, and therefore the apostle kept to 
his resolution not to be chargeable to any of the Corinthians. 

3. The false apostles are charged as “ deceitful workers,” ver. 13; and that. 
upon this account, because they would transform themselves into the likeness 
of the apostles of Christ, and, though they were the ministers of Satan, would 
seem to be the ministers of righteousness. ‘They would be as industrious and 
as generous in promoting error as the apostles were in preaching truth; they 
would endeavour as much to undermine the kingdom of Christ as the apostles 
did to establish it. There were counterfeit prophets under the Old Testament, 
that wore the garb, and learned the language, of the prophets of the Lord; so 
there were counterfeit apostles under the New Testament, that seemed in 
many respects like the true apostles of Christ. And no marvel, saith the 
apostle. ypocrisy is a thing not to be much wondered at in this world, espe- 
cially when we consider the great influence Satan hath upon the minds of 
many, who ruleth in the hearts of the children of disobedience; and as he 
can turn himself into any shape, and put on almost any form, and look some- 
times like an angel of light, in order to promote his kingdom of darkness, so 
he will teach his ministers and instruments to do the same. ’ : 

(The phrase, “ An angel of light,” means a pure and holy angel—light being 
the emblem of purity and holiness. Such are all the angels that dwell in 
heaven, and the idea is, that Satan assumes such a form as to appear to be 
such an angel. Learn here, 1. His power. He can assume such an aspect as 
he pleases. 2. His art. He is long practised in deceitful arts. For six thou- 
sand years he has been practising the art of delusion, and with him it is _per- 
fect. 3. We are not to suppose that all that appears to odd gas is piety. Some 
of the most plausible appearances of piety are assumed by Satan and his 
ministers. 4. We are not to expect that Satan will appear to man to be as 
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bad as he is. He never shews himself openly to he a spirit of pure wicaeaness+ 


or black and abominable in his character; or full of evil, and hatesui. He 
would thus defeat himself. It is for this reason that wicked mes do not 
believe that there is such a being as Satan. Though continually under his 
influence, and “led captive by him at his will,” yet they neither see him ror 


the chains which lead them, nor are they willing to believe in the existence of 
the one or the other.—A. B.] 

But it followeth, their “end is according to their works,” ver. 15; that is 
the end will discover them to be “deceitful workers,” and their work will end 
in ruin and destruction. 


16 I say again, Let no man think me a fool; if 
otherwise, yet as a fool receive me, that I may boast 
myself a little. 17 That which I speak, I speak 2 
not after the Lord, but as it were foolishly, in this 
confidence of boasting. 18 Seeing that many glory 
after the flesh, I will glory also. 19 For ye suffer 
fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are wise. 20 For 
ye suffer, if a man bring you into bondage, if a man 
devour you, if a man take of you, if a man exalt 
himself, if a man smite you on the face. 21 I speak 
as concerning reproach, as though we had been 
weak. Howbeit whereinsoever any is bold, (I speak 


foolishly, ) I am bold also. 


Here we have a farther excuse that the apostle maketh for what he was 
about to say in his own vindication. 

First. He would not have them think he was guilty of folly in saying what he 
had said to vindicate himself; “Let no man think mea fool,” ver. 16. Ordinarily 
indeed it is unbecoming a wise man to be much and often speaking in his own 
praise; boasting of ourselves is usually not only a sign of a proud mind, buta 
mark of folly also. However, saith the apostle, yet “as a fool receive me;” that 
= ae do count it folly in me to boast a little, yet give due regard to what I 
shall say. 

Secondly. He mentioneth a caution, to prevent abuse of what he should say, 
telling them what he spake. He did not speak after the Lord, ver. 17; that is, 
he would not have them think that boasting of ourselves, or glorying in what 
we have, is a thing commanded by the Lord in general unto Christians, nor yet 
that this is always necessary in our own vindication; though it may be lawfully 
used, because not contrary to the Lord, when, strictly speaking, it is not after 
the Lord. It is the duty and practice of Christians, in obedience to the com- 
mand and example of the Lord, rather to humble and abase themselves; yet 
prudence must direct in what circumstances it is needful to do that which we 
pay do lawfully, even speak of what God hath wrought for us, and in us, and 

y_ us too, 

Thirdly. He giveth a good reason why they should suffer him to boast a little, 
namely, because they suffered others to do so who had less reason. “Seeing 
many glory after the flesh,” that is, of carnal privileges, or outward advantages 
and attainments, “I will glory also,” ver, 18; but he would not glory in thoss 
things, though he had as much, or more, reason than others to do so. But he 
gloried in his infirmities, as he tells them afterwards. The Corinthians thought 
themselves wise, and might think it an instance of wisdom to bear with the 
weakness of others, and therefore suffered others to do what might seem folly, 
therefore the apostle would have them bear with him. Or these words, “ Ye 
suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are wise,” ver. 19, may be ironical, and 
then the meaning is this, Notwithstanding all your wisdom, you willingly 
suffer yourselves to be brought into bondage under the Jewish yoke, or suffer 
others to tyrannize over you, nay, to devour you, or make a prey of you, and 
take cf your hire for their own advantage, and to exalt themselves above you, 
and lord it over you, nay, even to “smite you on the face,” or impose upon 
you to your very faces, ver. 20, upbraiding you whilst they reproach me, as if 
you had been very weak in shewing regard to me, ver. 21. And seeing this was 
the case, that the Corinthians, or some among them, could so easily bear all 
this from the false apostles, it was reasonable for the apostle to desire and 
expect they should bear with what might seem to them an indiscretion in him, 
seeing the circumstances of the case were such as made it needful, that “ where- 
insoever any were bold” he should be * bold also,” ver. 21, 

Are they Is- 


22 Are they Hebrews? so am I. 
raelites? soamI. Are they the seed of Abraham ? 
so am I, 23 Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak 
as a fool) I am more; in labours more abundant, in 
stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in 
deaths oft. 24 Of the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes save one. 25 Thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day I have been in the deep; 26 In 
journeyings often, zn perils of waters, zn perils of rob- 
bers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, i perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren; 27 In weariness and _ painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. 28 Beside those 


ne SE, 


to visions and revelations,” &c, “For:” t.e., “I will show the disad- 
vantage of boasting, by introducing instances whereby this may be 
seen.” He then mentions revelations and visions, such as might seem 
‘to make boasting pardonable, but adds that a corrective to such 
boasting was given (verse 7). Another reading is, “I must needs 
boast, though it be not expedient ;” the “for” introduced (as above) 
is proof of the inexpediency of boasting. A ; 
xii, 2, “I knew a man:” rather, “I knowa man,” meaning him- 


2”? 


self. ‘Fourteen years:” i.e., during the time of his stay at Tarsus 
(Acts ix. 30, xi. 25), or during his second visit (after his con- 
version) to Jerusalem (Acts xxii. 17). “Third heaven:” “no fixed 
division, but a high degree of celestial exaltation” (Alford). 

xii, 5. “The principle which lies at the basis of the whole passage 
is, that he was not to boast of such revelations as though they argued 
anything in his own favour, but only as an incident connected with a 
man in Christ who had been at this period completely lifted out of his 
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things that are without, that which cometh upon 
me daily, the care of all the churches. 29 Who is 
weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, and I 
burn not? 30 If I must needs glory, I will glory 
of the things which concern mine infirmities. 31 
The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie 
net. 32 In Damascus the governor under Aretas 
the king kept the city of the Damascenes with a 
garrison, desirous to apprehend me: 33 And 
through a window in a basket was I let down by tlie 
wall, and escaped his hands. 


TT 


ROMAN LICTORS WITH FASCES.—vVver, 25. 


Here the apostle gives a large account of his own qualifications, labours, and 
sufferings; not out of pride or vainglory, but to the honour of God, who had 
enabled him to do and suffer so much for the cause of Christ, and wherein he 
excelled the false apostles, who would lessen his character and usefulness 
among the Corinthians. Observe ; 

First. He mentioneth the privileges of his birth, ver. 22, which were equal 
to any they could pretend to. He was “an Hebrew of the Herbews,” of a family 
among the Jews that never iuntermarried with the Gentiles; he was also an 
Israelite, and could boast of his being descended from the beloved Jacob, as 
well as they ; and was also of the seed of Abraham, and not of the proselytes. 
It should seem from hence, that the false apostles were of the Jewish race, 
who gave disturbance to the Gentile converts. 

Secondly. He maketh mention also of his apostleship, that he was more than 
an ordinary minister of Christ, ver. 23. God had counted him faithful, and had 
put him into the ministry ; he had been a useful minister of Christ unto them; 
they had found full proofs of his ministry. “Are they ministers of Christ? 
Lam more so.” 

Thirdly. He chiefly insisteth upon this, that he had been an extraordinary 
sufferer for Christ; and this is what he gloried in, or rather he gloried in the 
grace of God that had enabled him to be more abundant in labours, and to 
endure very great sufferings, such as “stripes above measure,” frequent im- 
prisonments, and often the dangers of death, ver. 23. Note, When the apostle 
would prove himself an extraordinary minister, he proveth he had been an 
extraordinary sufterer. Paul was the apostie of the Gentiles, and for that 
reason was hated of the Jews. They did all they could against him, and among 
the Gentiles also he met with hard usage. Bonds and imprisonments were 
familiar to him; never was the most notorious malefactor more frequently in 
the hands of public justice than Paul was for righteousness’ sake. ‘The jail 
and the whipping-post, and all other hard usages of those that are accounted 
the worst of men, were what he was accustomed to. As to the Jews, when- 
ever he fell into their hands they never spared him. Five times he fell under 
their lash, and received “ forty stripes, save one,” ver. 24, Forty stripes were 
the utmost their law allowed, Deu. xxv. 3; but it was usual with them, that 
they might not exceed, to ubate one, at least, of that number; and to have the 
abatement of one only was all the favour that ever Paul received from them. 
The Gentiles were not tied up to that moderation, and among them he was 
“thrice beaten with rods,” of which we may suppose once was at Philippi, 
Acts xvi. 22; “once he was stoned” in a popular tumult, and was taken up for 
dead, Acts xiv. 19; he saith, that “thrice he suffered shipwreck,” and we may 
believe him, though the sacred history giveth a relation but of one; “a night 
and a day he had been in the deep,” ver. 25, that is, in some deep dungeon or 
other, shut up as a prisoner. ‘Thus he was all his days a constant confessor ; 
perhaps scarce a year of his life, after his conversion, passed without suffering 
some hardships or other for his religion. Yet this was not all, for wherever 
he went, he went in perils; he was exposed to perils of all sorts. If he jour- 
neyed by land, or yoyaged by sea, he was in perils of robbers, or enemies of 
some sort; the Jews, his own countrymen, sought to kill him, or do him a mis- 
chief; the heathen, to whom he was sent, were not more kind to him, for 
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If he was in the city, or in the wilderness, 
'gtill he was in peril. He was in peril not only amongst avowed enemies 
|but among thei also that called themselves brethren, but were “false bre- 
| thren,” ver. 26. Besides all this, he had great.“ weariness and painfulness” in 
his ministerial labours; and these are things that will come into account shortly, 
| and people will be reckoned with for all the care and pains of their ministerg 
concerning them. Paul was a stranger to wealth and plenty, power and 
pleasure, preferment and ease; he was “in watchings often,” and exposed to 
|“*hunger and thirst;” and “fastings often,” it may be out of necessity ; and 
endured “cold and nakedness,” ver. 27. Thus was he, who was one of the 
| greatest blessings of the age, used as if he had been the burthen of the 
earth, and the plague of his generation. And yet this is not all, for, as an 
apostle, the “care of all the churches” lay on him, ver. 28. He mentions this 
last as if this lay the heaviest upon him, and as if he could better bear all the 
persecutions of his enemies than the scandals that were to be found in the 
churches he had the oversight of ; “ Who is weak, and Lam not weak ? Who is 
offended, and I burn not?” ver. 29. There was not a weak Christian that he 
did not sympathise with, nor any one scandalized but he was affected therewith. 
See what little reason we have to be in love with the pomp and plenty of this 
world, when this blessed apostle, one of the best of men that ever lived, except- 
ing Jesus Christ, felt so much hardship in it. Nor was he ashamed of all this, 
but, on the contrary, it was what he accounted hi$ honour; and therefore, as 
/much against the grain as it was with him to glory, yet, saith he, “if I must 
|needs glory,” if my adversaries will oblige me to it in my own necessary 
vindication, J will glory in these my infirmities, ver. 30. Note, Sufferings for 
righteousness’ sake will the most of any thing redound to our honour, 

In the two last verses he mentioneth one particular part of his sufferings out 
of its place, as if he had forgotten it before, or because the deliverance God 
levedugihd for him was most remarkable, namely, the danger he was in at 
| Damascus, soon after he was converted, and not settled in Christianity, at least 
in the ministry and apostleship. ‘This is recorded, Acts ix. 24, 25. This was his 
first great danger and difficulty, and the rest of his life was of a piece with 
that. And it is observable that, lest it should be thought he spake more than 
was true, the apostle confirmeth this narrative with a solemn oath, or appeal 
to the omniscience of God, ver. 31. And it isa great comfort toa good man 
that “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” who is an omniscient God, 
doth know the truth of all he saith, and knoweth all he doth, and all he suf- 
fereth for his sake. 


ae i. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In this chapter the apostle proceedeth in maintaining the honour of his apostleship. He 
magnified his office, when there were those that vilified it. What he saith in his own 
praise was only in his own justification, and the necessary defence of the honour of 
his ministry, the preservation of which was necessary to the success thereof. First, he 
maketh mention of the favour God had shewn him, and the honour done him, and the 
methods God took to keep him humble, and the use he made of this dispensation, 
ver. 1—10. Then he addresseth himself to the Corinthians, blaming them for what 


was faulty among them, and giving a large account of his behaviour and kind intentions 
towards them, ver, 11—21. 


'T is not expedient for me 
doubtless to glory. I will 
come to visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord. 2 I knew 
a man in Christ above four- 
| teen years ago, (whether in 
Qthe body, I cannot tell; or 
EN J, whether out of the body, I 

(pp OZZ cannot tell: God knoweth a 

Ke Ss such an one caught up to 
the third heaven. 8 And I knew such a man, 
whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot 
tell: God knoweth;) 4 How that he was caught 
up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it 1s not lawful for a man to utter. 5 Of 
such an one will I glory: yet of myself I will not 
glory, but in mine infirmities. 6 For though I 
would desire to glory, I shall not be a fool; for I 


fan 


will say the truth: but now I forbear, lest any man 
should think of me above that which he seeth me to 
be, or that he heareth of me. % And lest I should 
be exalted above measure through the abundance of 
the revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, lest I 
should be exalted above measure. 8 For this thing 
I besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart 
from me. 9 And he said unto me, My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee: for my strength is made perfect in 


;weakness. Most gladly therefore will I rather glory 


in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may 


own individuality, and had been thought worthy of such grace merely 
on account of his being in Christ” (Kling). 

xii. 7. “A thorn:” the word also signifies a stake. 
bodily infirmity is meant. 

xii. 16. A possible insinuation of his opponents is here antici- 
pated. “Be it so that you were not burdensome: this was only a 
deep, crafty scheme to catch us.” To this he replies by pointing 
out the disinterestedness of his associates as well as of himself. 


504 


A painful 


xiii. 1, “Third time:” there seems little doubt, from this place 
and chap. xii. 14, that Paul had already paid two visits to the 
Corinthians, of one only of which we have any account. ‘The second 
most probably was a short one, paid during the beginning of the 
second year of his residence at Ephesus. He will institute impartial 
but strict investigations when he visits them. 

xiii. 6. “ Reprobates :” “ worthless, unable to abide the proof to 
which you put us.” 
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rest upon me. 10 Therefore I take pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecu- 
tions, in distresses for Christ’s sake: for when I am 


weak, then am I strong. 


(“1 will come;” marg., “ For I will.” Our translators have omitted the word 
yao, “for,” in the text, evidently supposing that it isa mere expletive. Dod- 
dridge renders it, ‘nevertheless.’ ut it seems to me that it contains an im- 

ortant sense, and that it should be rendered by ‘then:’ ‘ Since it is not fit that 

should glory, then I will refer to visions,’ &c. ‘1 will turn away, then, from 
that subject, and come to another.’ Thus the word yo is used in Jno. vii. 41, 
“ Shall, then, (uj yao) Christ come out of Galilee?” Acts viii. 31, “ How can I, 
then, (7@s yap) except some man should guide me?” See also Acts xix. 35; 
Rom. iii. 3; Phil. i. 18.—A. B.] 

Here we may observe, 

First. The narrative the apostle giveth of the favours God had shewn him, 
and the honour he had done him; for doubtless he is the man in Christ of whom 
he speaketh. And concerning this we may take notice, 

i. Of the honour itself which was done to the apostle, namely, he was 
“caught up into the third heaven,” ver. 2. When this was we cannot say, 
whether it was during those three days that he lay without sight, at his con- 
version, or at some other time afterwards ; much less can we pretend to say how 
this was, whether by a separation of his soul from his body, or by an extra- 
ordinary transport in the depth of contemplation. It would be presumption 
for us to determine, if not also to inquire, into this matter, seeing the apostle 
himself saith, “ Whether in the body, or out of the body,” he could not tell. It 
was certainly a very extraordinary honour done him; in some sense he was 
caught up into the third heaven, that is, the heaven of the blessed, above the 
wrial heavens, in which the fowls fly—above the starry heavens, which is 
adorned with those glorious orbs. It was into the third heaven, where God 
doth most eminently manifest his glory. Weare not, capable of knowing all, 
nor is it fit we should know very much of the particulars of that glorious 
place and state; it is our duty and interest to give diligence to make sure to 
ourselves a mansion there; and, if that be clean up to us, then we should long 
to be removed thither to abide there for ever. his third heaven is called, 
“Paradise,” ver. 4, in allusion to the earthly Paradise, out of which Adam was 
driven for his transgression, It is called the Paradise of God, Rev. ii. 7, signi- 
fying to us that by Christ we are restored to all the joys and honours we lost 
by sin, yea, unto much better. The apostle doth not mention what he saw in 
the third heaven or Paradise, but tells us he “heard unspeakable words,” such 
as it is not possible for a man to utter—such is the sublimeness of the matter, 
and our unacquaintedness with the language of the upper world. Nor was it 
lawful to utter those words, because while we are here in this world we have 
a more sure word of prophecy than such visions and revelations, 2 Pet. i. 19. 
We read of the “tongues of angels” as well as of men, and Paul knew as much 
of that as ever any man upon earth did, and yet preferred charity before it, 
that is, the sincere love of God and our neighbour. This account, which the 
apostle giveth us of his vision, should check our curious desires after forbidden 
knowledge, and teach us to improve the revelation God hath given us in his 
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word. Paul himself, who had been in the third heaven, did not publish to the 
world what he had heard there, but adhered to the doctrine of Christ. On that 
foundation the church is built, and on that we must build our faith and hope. 

(The transaction here referred to is hte remarkable. It is the only instance 
in the Scriptures of any one who was taken to heaven, either in reality or in 
vision, and who returned again to the earth, and was then qualified to commu- 
nicate important truths about the heavenly world from personal observation. 
Of all the millions who have been taken to heaven, not one has been permitted 
to return to bear his testimony to its glories; to witness for God that he is 
faithful to his promises; to encourage his pious friends to persevere; or to 
invite his impenitent friends to follow him to that glorious world. And so 
fixed is the law, so settled is the principle, that even Lazarus was not permitted 
to go, though at the earnest request of the rich man in hell, and warn his friends 
not to follow him to that world of woe, Lu. xvi. 27—31. Mohammed, indeed, 
feigned that he had made a journey toheaven, and he attempts to describe what 
he saw, and the difference between true inspiration and false or pretended 
inspiration is strikingly evinced by the difference between Paul’s dignitied 
silence—verba sacro digna silentio (Horace)—and the puerilities of the prophet 
of Mecca: see the Koran, ch. xvii. The fact that Paul was not permitted to 
communicate what he had seen is very remarkable. It is natural to ask why it 
is so? I would, therefore, suggest that the following may have been some of the 
reasons why Paul was not permitted to communicate what he saw to men: 1. It 
was designed for the support of Paul himself, in view of the very remarkable 
trials which he was about to endure. 2. It is probable that if there were a full 
revelation of the glories of heaven, we should not be able to comprehend itso, 
even if we did, we should be incredulous in regard to it. 3. There are great 
truths which it is not the design of God to reveal to men. The object is to com- 
municate enough to win us, to comfort us, to support our faith—not to reveal all. 
4. One other reason may be assigned why it was not proper for Paul to disclose 
what he saw, and why God has withheld more full revelations from men about 
heaven. It is, that his purpose is that we shall here walk by faith and not by 
sight. Asitis, there is enough to support and comfort, not enough to make it the 
main and only reason why we serve God. It may be added, (1.) That we have 
all the truth which we shall ever have about heaven here below. No other mes- 
senger will come, none of the pious dead will return. If men, therefore, are 
not willing to be saved in view of the truth which they have, they must be lost. 

od will communicate no more. (2.) The Christian will soon know all about 
heaven. He will soon be there. He begins no day with any certainty that he 
may not close it in heaven; he lies down to rest at no time with any assurance 
that he will not wake in heaven, amidst its full and eternal splendours. (3.) The 
sinner will soon know fully what it is to lose heaven. A moment may make him 
fully sensible of his loss—for he may die; and a moment may put him for ever 
beyond the possibility of reaching a world of glory.—A. B.] 

2. The modest and humble manner in which the apostle mentioneth this 
matter is observable. One would be apt to think that one who had had such 
visions and revelations as these would have boasted greatly of them; but, 
saith he, “It is not expedient for me doubtless to glory,” ver. 1. He therefore 
did not mention this immediately, not till “above fourteen years” after, ver. 2; 
and then it is not without some reluctancy, as a thing which in a manner he was 
forced to, by the necessity of the case. Again, he speaketh of himself in the 
third person, and doth not say, | am the man *hat was thus honoured above | 
other men. Again, his humility appeareth by tie check he seemeth to put upon 
himself in ver. 6, which plainly sheweth he delighted not to dwell upon this 
theme. ‘Thus was he, who was not behind the chiefest of the apostles in dig- 
nity, very eminent for his humility. Note, It is an excelient thing to have a 
lowly spirit in the midst of high advancements, and those that abase themselves 
shall he exalted. 


ses 


xiii. 7. ‘‘ Reprobates :” unapproved, deprived of the occasion of 
exercising apostolic power. ‘ We pray for your good, even if that 
tend to the non-exercise, and so depreciation, of our apostolic power.” 

Additional Notes.—Chap. i. 12. “ For:” vindication of himself as 
not unworthy of their sympathy and prayers, alluding to those who 
accused him of dishonesty and inconsistency. 

i. 13. Alford paraphrases, ‘My character in my writings is one 
and the same, not fickle and changing, but such as past facts have 
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Secondly. The apostle giveth an account of the n.ethods Goa took to keep 
him humble, and to prevent his being lifted up above measure, and this he 
speaketh of to balance the account that was given before of the visions and reve- 
lations he had had. Note, When God’s people communicate their experiences, 
let them always remember to take notice of what God hath done to keep them 
humble, as well as what he hath done in favour to them and for their advance- 
meut. Here observe, 

1. The apostle was pained with a “thorn in the flesh,” and buffetted with “a 
messenger of Satan,” ver. 7. Weare much in the dark what this was, whether 
some great trouble or sume great temptation. Some think it was an acute 
bodily pain or sickness; others think it was the indignities done him by the 
false apostles, and the opposition he met with from them, particularly on the 
account of his speech, which was contemptible. However this was, God 
oftentimes bringeth this good out of evil, that the reproaches of our enemies 
help to hide pride from us; and this is certain, what the apostle calleth a thorn 
in his flesh was for a time very grievous to him. But the thorns Christ wore 
for us, and with which he was crowned, do sanctify and make easy all the 
thorns in the flesh we: may at any time be afflicted with; for he suffered being 
tempted, that he might be able to succour them that are tempted. ‘l'empta- 
tions to sin are most grievous thorns; they are messengers of Satan to buttet 
us. Indeed it is a great grievance to a good man to be so much as tempted 
to sin. (See upon Gail. iv. 14.) 

2. The design of this was to keep the apostle humble, lest lie “should be 
exalted above measure,” ver. 7. Paul himself knew he had not yet attained, 
neither was already perfect, and yet he was in danger of being lifted up with 
pride. If God love us, he will hide pride from us, and keep us trom being 
exalted above measure; and spiritual burthens are ordered, to cure spiritual 
pride. This thorn in the flesh is saidto be a messenger of Satan, which he did 
not send with a good design, but, on the contrary, with ill intentions, to discou- 
rage the apostle, who had been so highly favoured of God, and hinder him in 
his work. But God designed this for good, and he overruled it for good, and 
made this messenger of Ratan to be so far from being a hindrance that it was 
a help to the apostle. 

3. The apostle prayed earnestly to God for the removal of this sore griev- 
ance. Note, Prayer is asalve for every sore, a remedy for every malady; and 
when we are afilicted with thorns in the flesh we should give ourselves to 
prayer; therefore we are sometimes tempted that we may learn to pray. ‘The 
apostle “ besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from him,” ver.8. Note, 
Though afflictions are sent for our spiritual benefit, yet we may pray to God 
for the removal of them. We ought, indeed, to desire also that they may 
reach the end for which they are designed. The apostle prayed earnestly, and 
repeated his requests, he besought the Lord thrice, that is, often; so that if an 
answer be not given to the first prayer, nor to the second, we must hold on, and 
hold out, till we receive an answer. Christ himself prayed to his Father thrice. 
As troubles are sent to teach us to pray, so they are continued to teach us to 
continue instant in prayer. 

4. We have an account of the answer given to the apostle’s prayer, that, 
although the trouble was not removed, yet an equivalent should be granted: 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee.” Note, Ist. Though God accepteth the prayer 
of faith, yet he doth not always answer it in the letter; as he sometimes granteth 
in wrath, so he sometimes denieth in love. 2nd. That when God doth not re- 
move our troubles and temptations, yet, if he give us grace sufficient for us, we 
have no reason to complain, or to aay he dealeth ill by us. It isa great comfert to 
us, whatever thorns in the flesh we are pained with, God’s grace is sufficient for 
us. Grace Sst pela two things, First. ‘The good-will of God towards us, and 
that is enough to enlighten and enliven us, sufficient to strengthen and comfort 
us, to support our souls and cheer up our spirits, in all afflictions and distresses. 
Secondly. ‘Che good work of God in us, the grace we receive from the fulness 
that is in Christ our head, and from him there shall be communicated that 
which is suitable and seasonable, and sufficient for his members. Christ Jesus 
understands our case, and knows our need, and will proportion the remedy to 
our malady, and not only strengthen us, but glorify himself. His strength is 
made perfect in our weakness. ‘Thus his grace is manifested and magnified; 
he ordaineth his praise out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 

Thirdly. Here is the use which the apostle maketh of this dispensation, 
namely, he glorieth in his infirmities, ver. 9, and took pleasure in them, ver. 10. 
He doth not mean his sinful infirmities—those we naye reason to be ashamed 
of and grieved at—but he meaneth his afflictions, his “ reproaches, necessities, 
persecucions, and distresses for Christ’s sake,” ver. 10. And the reason of his 
glory and joy on account of these things was this, they were fair opportunities 
for Christ to manifest the power and sufficiency of his grace resting upon him, 
by which he had so much experience of the strength of Divine grace that be 
could say, ““ When I am weak, then am I strong.” ‘This is a Christian paradox : 
when we are weak in ourselves, then we are strong in the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; when we see ourselves weak in ourselves, then we go out of our- 
selves to Christ, and are qualified to receive strength from him, and experience 
most of the supplies of Divine strength and grace. 


11 I am become a fool in glorying; ye have com- 
pelled me: for I ought to have been commended of 
you: for in nothing am I behind the very chiefest 
apostles, though I be nothing. 12 ‘Truly the signs of 
an apostle were wrought among you in all patience, 

i 13 For 


in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds, 

what is it wherein ye were inferior to other churches, 
except it be that 1 myself was not burdensome to 
you? forgive me this wrong. 14 Behold, the third 
time I am ready to come to you; and I will not be 
burdensome to you: for I seek not your’s, but you: 
for the children ought not to lay up for the parents, 
but the parents for the children. 15 And I will 
very gladly spend and be spent for you; though the 
more abundantly I love you, the 1ess I be loved. 16 
But be it so, 1 did not burden you: nevertheless, 


I substantiated it to be, and as I hope future facts to the end of my 


life will continue to do.” 

i. 17. “ Lightness:” t.e, levity, or caprice of purpose; St. Paul 
meeting the charge of feebleness or caprice. ‘ Did I change my pur- 
pose simply from caprice? Do I purpose, as a fickle, worldly man, 
saying different things at the same time ?” 

i. 19. The doctrine could not be changeable which concerned Him 
who is “‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
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being crafty, I caught you with guile. 17 Did IJ 
make a gain of you by any of them whom I sent 
unte you? 18 I desired Titus, and with Aim I sent 


a brother. Did Titus make a gain of you? walked 


we not in the same spirit? walked we not in the 
same steps? 19 Again, think ye that we excuse 
ourselves unto you? we speak before God in Christ : 
but we do all things, dearly beloved, for your edify- 
ing. 20 For I fear, lest, when I come, I shall not 
find you such as I would, and that | shall be found 
unto you such as ye would not: lest there be debates, 
envyings, wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, 


-/ " o 
swellings, tumults: 21 And lest, when I come 


again, my God will humble me among you, and that 
I shall bewail many which have sinned already, and 
have not repented of the uncleanness and fornication 


and lasciviousness which they have committed. 


Tn these verses the apostle addresseth himself to the Corinthians two ways: 

sirst. He blameth eoamn for what was faulty in them, namely, that they had 
not stood up in his defence as they ought to have done, and so made it the more 
needful for him to insist so much on his own vindication. They in a manner 
compelled him to commend himself who “ought to have been commended” of 
them, ver. 11. And had they or some among them not failed on their part, it 
would have been less needful for him to have said so much on his own behalf; 
and he tells them farther, they in particular had good reason to speak well o 
him, as being “in nothing hebind the very chiefest apostles,” because he had 
given them full proof and evidence of his apostleship; for ‘‘the signs of an 
apostle were wrought among them in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds.” Note, 1. It isa debt we owe to good men to stand up in the 
defence of their reputation; and we are under special obligations to those we 
have received benefit by, especially spiritual benefit, to own them as instru- 
ments, in God’s hand, of good to us, and to vindicate them when they are calum- 
niated by others. 2. How much soever we are or ought to be esteemed by 
others, we ought always to think humbly of ourselves. See an example of this 
in this great apostle, who thought himself to be nothing, though in truth he 
was not behind the chiefest apostles; so far was he from seeking praise from 
men, though he tells them their duty to vindicate his reputation; so far was he 
from applauding himself, when he was forced to insist upon his own necessary 
self-defence. 3 ¢ peers : 

Secondly. He giveth a large account of his behaviour and kind intentions 
towards neous, in which we may observe the character of a faithful minister of 
the Gospel. 

1. He was not willing to be burthensome to them, nor did he seek theirs, but 
them. He saith, ver. 13, he had not been burthensome to them for the time past, 
and tells them, ver. 14, he would not be burthensome to them for the time to 
come, when he should come to them; he spared their purses, and did not covet 
their money: “I seek not yours, but you.” He sought not to enrich himself, 
but to save their souls; he did not desire to make a property of them to himself, 
but to gain them over to Christ, whose servant he was. Note, Those who aim 
at clothing themselves with the fleece of the flock, and take no care of the 
sheep, are hirelings, and not good shepherds. 

({* For the children,” &c. ‘There is great delicacy and address in this senti- 
ment. The meaning is, ‘lt is not natural and usual for children to make 
provision for their parents. ‘The common course of events and of duty is, for 
one to make provision for their offspring. I, therefore, your spiritual 

ather, choose to act in the same way. I make provision for your spiritual 
wants; I Jabour and toil for you as a father does for his children. I seek your 
welfare, as he does, by constant self-denial. In return, I do not ask you to 
provide for me, any more than a father ordinarily expects his children to pro- 
vide for him. Iam willing to labour, as he does, content with doing my duty, 
and promoting the welfare of those under me.’ The words rendered “ought 
not,” of dpeihe are to be understood in a comparative sense. Paul does not 
mean that a child ought never to provide for his parents, or to lay any thing up 
for a sick, a poor, and an infirm father, but that the duty of doing that was slight 
and unusual compared with the duty of a parent to provide for his children. The 
one was of comparatively rare occurrence—the other was constant, and was the 
ordinary course of duty. Itis a matter of obligation for a child to provide for 
an aged and helpless pasen’, but commonly the duty is that of a parent to pro- 
vide for his children. Paul felt like a father toward the church in Corinth; and 
he was willing, therefore, to labour for them without compensation.—A. B.] 

2. He would gladly spend and be spent for them, ver. 15; that is, he was 

willing to take pains and to suffer loss for their good. He would spend his 
time, his parts, fis strength, his interest, his all, to do them service; nay, so 
to spend as to be spent, and be like a candle, which consumeth itself to give 
light to others. 
_ 3. He did not abate in his love to them, notwithstanding their unkindness and 
ingratitude to-him, and therefore was contented and eal to take pains with 
them, though the more abundantly he loved them the less he was loved, ver. 15. 
This is applicable to other relations; if others be wanting in their duty to us, 
it doth not follow, therefore, that we may neglect our duty to them. 

4. He was careful not only that he hinself should not be burthensome, but 
that none he employed should. This seemeth to be the meaning of what we 
read, ver. 16—18. If it should be objected by any that though he did not himself 
burthen them, yet that he, being crafty, caught them with guile, that is, he sent 
those among them that did pillage from them, and afterwards he shared with 
them in the profit; this was not so, saith the apostle, I did not make a gain of 
ha myself, nor by any of them I sent, nor did Titus, nor any others; we walked 

y the same spirit and in the same steps. They all agreed in this matter, to do 
them all the good they could without being burthensome to them; to promote 
the Gospel among them, and make it as easy to them as possible. Or this may 
be read with an interrogation, as utterly disclaiming any guile in himself and 
others toward them. ; 

5. He was a man that did all things for edifying, ver. 19. This was his great 
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| yet faithful ministers must not fear offending the guilty by s 
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aim and design, to do good; to lay the foundation well, and ,.hen with care and 
diligence to build the superstructure. ; : 

6. He would not baulk his duty for fear of displeasing them, though he was 
so careful to make himself easy to them; therefore he was resolved to be faith- 
ful in reproving sin, though he was therein found to be such as they would not 
ver. 20. The apostle here mentioned several sins that are too commonly foun 
among professors of religion, and are very reprovable, ‘‘ debates, envyings, 
wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults;” and, though 
those who are guilty of these sins can hardly bear to be Tepey ie for them, 

arp reproofs, as 
they are needful in public and in private. ¥ 

7. He was grieved at the apprehension that he should find scandalous sins 
among them not duly repented of. ‘his, he tells them, would be the cause of 
great humiliation and lamentation. Note, !st. The falls and miscarriages of 
professors cannot but be an humbling consideration to a good minister; and 
God sometimes taketh this way to humble those who might be under temp- 
tation to be lifted up; ‘I fear lest my God will humble me among you.” 2nd. 
We have reason to bewail those that sin and do not repent, to  bemail many 
that have sinned and have not repented,” ver. 21. If these have not as yet 
grace to mourn and lament their own case, their case is the more lamentable; 
and those that love God and love them should mourn for them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


| 
In this chapter the apostle threateneth to be severe against obstinate sinners, and 


assigneth the reason thereof, ver. I—6. Then he maketh a suitable prayer to God on 
the behalf of the Corinthians, with the reasons inducing him thereto, ver. 7—10. And 
concludeth his epistle with a valediction and a benediction, ver. 11—14, 


HIS is the third time I am 
coming to you. In the 
mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses shall every word be 
- established. 2 I told you 
\}, before, and foretell you, as 
y if I were present, the second 
Pryj/7) time ; and being absent now 
S (G I write to them which here- 
2” tofore have sinned, and to 


| e again, I will not spare: 
3 Since ye seek a proof of Clirist speaking in me, 
which to you-ward is not weak, but is mighty in 
you. 4 For though he was crucified through weak- 
ness, yet he liveth by the power of God. For we 
also are weak in him, but we shall live with him by 
the power of God toward you. 5 Examine your- 
selves, whether ye be in the faith; prove your own 
selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that 
Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates? 
‘6 But I trust that ye shall know that we are not 


reprobates. 


In these verses observe, 

First. The apostle threateneth to be severe agains obstinate sinners when 
he should come to Corinth, having now sent to them a first and second epistle, 
with proper admonitions and exhortations, in order to reform what was amiss 


among them; concerning which we may take notice of, 

1. The caution with which he proceeded in his censures. He was not hast 
in using severity, but gave a first and second admonition. So some understan 
his words, ver. 1, “‘I'his is the third time I am coming to you,” referring to his 
first and second epistles, by which he admonished them, as if he were present 
with them, though in person he was absent, ver. 2. And according to this inter- 
pretation these two epistles are the witnesses he meaneth in the first verse, 
referring rather to the direction of our Saviour, Mat. xviii. 16, concerning the 
manner in which Christians should deal with offenders before they proceed to 
extremity, than to the law of Moses, Deu. xvii. 6; xix. 5, for the behaviour of 
judges in criminal matters. We should go [or send] to our brother once and 
again to tell him of his fault. Thus the apostle had told these Corinthians 
before, that is, in his former epistle; and now he tells them, or writeth “to 
them which heretofore had sinned, and to all other,” giving warning unto all, 
before he came in person the third time, to exercise severity against scandalous 
offenders. Others think the apostle had designed and prepared for his journe 
to Corinth twice already, but was providentially hindared' and now inforinerk: 
them of his intention a third time to come to them. However this be, it is 
observable he kept an account how often he endeavoured, and what pains he 
took with these Corinthians for their good; and we may be sure an account is 
kept in heaven, and we must be reckoned with another day for the helps we 
have had for our souls, and how we have improved them. 

2. The threatening itself, that if (or when) he came again (in person) he would 
not spare obstinate sinners, and such as were impenitent in their scandalous 
enormities. He had told them before he feared God would humble him among 
them, because he should find some that had sinned and had not repented; and 
now he declareth he would not epare such, but would inflict church censures 
upon them, which are thought to have been accompanied, in those early times, 
with visible and extraordinary tokens of Divine displeasure. Note, Though 
it is God’s gracious method to bear long with sinners, yet he will not bear 
always; at length he will come. and will not spare them who remain obstinate 
and impenitent, notwithstanding all nis methods to reclaim and reform them. 


NE 


ii. 12. See Introductory Notes on chap. i. 

iii. 16. “It:” «e., their heart. 

iii. 18. “Open face:” rather, “unveiled face.” “In a glass;” 
rather, ‘in a mirror;” the Gospel being a mirror reflecting the 
glory of Christ. 

v. 1. Dean Stanley suggests that the double metaphor of a tent 
and a garment may have been suggested by Paul’s familiarity with 
the Cilician materials used in tent-making, “Earthly:” i.e, that 
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which is on earth, in opposition to “in the heavens” and “from 
heaven”? (verse 2), 

v. 2. ‘To be clothed upon:” St. Paul here adopts the figure of a 
garment, and refers to the putting on of one garment over another, 
“The longing” is for a transformation in which the earthly body 
will a be laid aside (in death), but the heavenly will be thrown 
over 1. 

v. 3. “If so be:” rather, “seeing that being clothed, we,” &c.; 
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Secondly. The apostle assigneth a reason why he would be thus severe; 
namely, for “a proof of Christ speaking” in him, which they sought after, 
ver. 3. The evidence of his apostleship was necessary for the credit, and con- 
firmation, and suecess, of the Gospel he preached ; and therefore such as denied 
that were justly and severely to be censured. It was the design of the false 
teachers to make the Corinthians call this matter into question, which yet they 
had not weak, but strong or mighty proofs of, ver. 3, notwithstanding the mean 
figure he made in the world, and the contempt which by some was cast upon 
him. Even as Christ himself was crucified through weakness, or appeared in 
his crucifixion as a weak and contemptible person, but liveth by the power 
of God, or in his resurrection and life manifesteth his Divine power, ver. 4, so 
the apostles, how mean and contemptible soever they appeared to the world, 
did yet, as instruments, manifest the power of God, and particularly the power 
of his grace, in converting the world to Christianity ; and, therefore, as a proof 
unto those who among the Corinthians sought a proof of Christ’s speaking in 
the apostle, he puts them upon the proving their Christianity; ver. 5, ““ Examine 
yourselves,” &c. Hereby he intimateth that if they could prove their own 
Christianity, this would be a proof of his apostleship: for if they were in the 
faith, if Jesus Christ was in them, this was a proof Christ spake in him, be- 
cause it was by his ministry they did believe. He had been not only an instructor, 
but a father to them. He had begotten them again by the Gospel of Christ. 
Now it could not be imagined that a Divine power should go along with his 
ministrations if he had not his commission from on high. If, tnerefore, they 
could prove themselves not to be reprobates, that is, not to be rejected of 
Christ, he trusted they would know that he was not a reprobate, ver. 6, that is, 
not disowned by Christ. 

What the apostle here saith of the duty of the Corinthians to examine them- 
selves, &c., with the particular view already mentioned, is applicable to the 
great duty of all that call themselves Christians, to examine themselves con- 
cerning their spiritual state. Weshould examine whether we be in the faith, 
because it is a matter in which we may be easily deceived, and wherein a deceit 
is highly dangerous. We are therefore concerned to prove our own selves, to 
put the question to our own souls, whether Christ be in us or not; and Christ 
is in us, except we be reprobates. So that either we are true Christians or we 
are great cheats; and what a reproachful thing is it for a man not to know 
himself, not to know his own mind! 


7 Now I pray to God that ye do no-evil; not 
that we should appear approved, but that ye should 
do that which is honest, though we be as reprobates. 
8 For we can do nothing against the truth, but for 
the truth. 9 For we are glad, when we are weak, 
and ye are strong: and this also we wish, even your 
perfection. 10 ‘Therefore I write these things being 
absent, lest being present I should use sharpness, 
according to the power which the Lord hath given 
me to edification, and not to destruction. 


Here we have, . 

First. The apostle’s prayer to God on the behalf of the Corinthians, that 
they might “do no evil,” ver. 7, This is the most desirable thing we can ask 
of God, both for ourselves and for our friends, to be kept from sin, that we 
and they may do no evil; and it is most needful that we often pray to God for 
his grace te keep us, because without that we cannot keep ourselves. We 
ee ca ates to pray that we may not do evil than that we may not 
suffer evil. 

Secondly. The reasons why the apostle put up this prayer to God on behalf 
of the Corinthians, which reasons have a special reference to their case and the 
subject-matter about which he was writing to them. Observe, he tells them, 

1. It was not so much for his own personal reputation as for the honour of 
religion; “Not that we should appear approved, but that ye should do that 
which is honest,” or decent, and for the credit of religion, though we should be 
reproached and vilified, and accounted as reprobates, ver. 7. Note, Ist. The 
great desire of faithful ministers of the Gospel is, that the Gospel they preach 
may be honoured, however their persons may be vilified. 2nd. The best way to 
adorn our holy religion is, to do that which is honest and of good report, to 
walk so as becometh the Gospel of Christ. 

2. Another reason was this, that oF might be free from all blame and cen- 
sure when he should come to them. ‘This is intimated in ver. 8; “ We can do 
nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” If, therefore, they did not do 
evil, nor act contrary to their profession of the Gospel, the apostle had no 

ower nor authority to punish them. He had said before, ch. x. 8, and saith 
here, ver. 10, “ The power which the Lord had given him was to edification 
not to destruction.” So that, although the apostle had great powers committe 
to him for the credit and advancement of the Gospel, yet he could not do 
any thing to the disparagement of the truth, nor the discouragement of them 
who obeyed it. He could not, that is, he would not, he dared not, he had no 
commission to act against the truth; and it is remarkable how the apostle did 
rejoice in this blessed impotency; “ We are glad,” (saith he, ver. 9,) “when we 
are weak, and ye are strong,” that is, that we have no power to censure those 
who are strong in the faith and fruitful in good works. Some understand 
this passage thus: Though we are weak through persecutions and contempt, we 
bear it patiently, and also joyfully, while we see that you are strong, that you 
are prosperous in holiness, and persevering in well-doing ; for, 

3. He desired their perfection, ver. 9; that is, that they might be sincere, and 
aim at perfection; sincerity is our gospel perfection. Or else he wished there 
might be a thorough reformation amongst them. He not only desired that they 
might be kept from sin, but also that they might grow in grace and increase 
in holiness, and that all that was amiss among them mizht be rectified and 
reformed. This was the great end of his writing this epistle, and that freedom 
he used with them by writing these things, that is, those friendly admonitions 
and warnings, being absent, that so being present he should not “use sharp- 
ness,” ver. 10; that is, not proceed to the utmost extremity in the exercise of the 
power which the Lord had given him as an apostle, “to revenge all, disobedi- 


ence,” ch. x. 6. 
11 Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of 


good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; and the 


i.e., because we shall be clothed with a body, and not be merely dis- 
embodied spirits ; referring probably to the deniers of the resurrec- 
tion, 
y. 8. St. Paul had spoken above of an unwillingness to be un- 
‘clothed of the body. Here he goes a step further, and asserts that 
even should that take place it would not shake his confidence, nay, 
he should even prefer it to being kept from the more immediate 
presence of his Lord. 
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God of love and peace shall be with you. 12 Greet 
one another with an holy kiss. 13 All the saints 
14 The grace of-the Lord Jesus Clirist, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, de with you all. Amen. 


Thus the apostle concludeth his epistle with, 

First. A valediction. He giveth them a parting farewell, and taketh his 
leave of them for the present with hearty good wishes for their spiritual 
welfare. In order to which, 

1. He giveth them several good exhortations; for example, Ist. ‘lo be per- 
fect, or to be knit together in love, which would tend greatly to their benefit 
and advantage as a church, or Christian society, 2nd. To be of good comfort 
under all the sufferings and persecutions they might endure for the cause of 
Christ, or any calamities and disappointments they might meet with in the 
world. 3rd. To be of one mind, which would greatly tend to their comfort; for, 
the more easy we are with our brethren, the more ease we shall have in our 
own souls, The apostle would have them, as far as was possible, to be of the 
same opinion and judgment; however, if this could not be attained to. yet, 
4th. He exhorteth them to live in peace, that difference in opinion should not 
cause an alienation of affections; that they should be at peace among them- 
selves. He would have all the schisms healed that were among them, that 
there should be no more contentions and wrath found among them—to prevent 
which they should avoid “ debates, envyings, backbitings, whisperings,” and 
such like enemies to peace. 

2, He encourageth them with the promise of God’s presence among them. 
“The God of love and peace shall be with you,” ver. 11. Note, Ist. God is the 
God of love and peace. He is the author of peace and lover of concord; he 
hath loved us and is willing to be at peace with us, and commands us to love 
him, and to be reconciled to him, and also that we love one another, and be at 

eace among ourselves. 2nd. God will be with them that live in love and peace. 
fie will love them that love peace; he will dwell with them here, and they shall 
dwell with him for ever. Such shall have God’s gracivus presence here, and be 
admitted to his glorious presence hereafter. 

3. He giveth directions to them to salute each other, and sends kind saluta- 
tions to them from those that were with him, ver. 12, 13. He would have them 
testify their affection to one another by the sacred rite of a kiss of charity, 
which was then used, but hath long been disused, to prevent all occasions of 
Sir and impurity, in the more declining and degenerate state of the 
church. 

Secondly. The apostolical benediction ; ver. 14, “ The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all.” Thus the apostle concludeth his epistle, and thus it is usual and proper 
to dismiss worshipping assemblies. This plainly proveth the doctrine of the 
Gospel, and is an acknowledgment that Father, Son, and Spirit, are three dis- 
tinct persons, yet but one God, and herein the same, that they are the fountain 
ef all blessings tomen. It likewise speaketh our duty, which is to have an eye 
by faith to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; to live in a continual regard to the 
three persons in the Trinity, into whose name we were baptized, and in whose 
name we are blessed. 

This is a very solemn benediction, and we should give all diligence to inherit 
this blessing, namely, the grace of Christ, the love of God, atid the communion 
(or communication) of the Holy Ghost. ‘The grace of Christ as Redeemer, the 
love of God that sent the Redeemer, and all the communications of this grace 
and love which come to us by the Holy Ghost; it is the communications of the 
Holy Ghost that qualify us for an interest in the grace of Christ, and the love 
of God; and we ean desire no more to make us happy than the grace of Christ 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

{In regard to this closing verse of the epistle, we may make the following 
remarks: 1. It isa prayer; andif it isa prayer addressed to God, it is no less 
so to the Lord Jesus and to the Holy Spirit. If so, it is right to offer worship 
to the Lord Jesus and to the Holy Spirit. 2. There is a distinction in the 
Divine nature; or, there is the existence of what is usually termed three 
persons in the Godhead. If not, why are they mentioned in this manner? If 
the Lord Jesus is not Divine and equal with the Father, why is he mentioned 
in this connexion ? 3. The Holy Spirit is a person, or has a distinct personality. 
He is not an attribute of God, nor a mere Divine influence. How could prayer 
be addressed to an attribute, or an influence? 4. The Lord Jesus is not inferior 
to the Father; that is, he has an equality with God. If he were not equal, how 
could he be mentioned, as he is here, as bestowing favours like God, and espe- 
cially why is he mentioned first? Would Paul, in invoking blessings, mention 
the name of a mere man or an angel before that of the eternal God? 5. The 
passage, therefore, furnishes a proof of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity that has not 
yet been answered, and, it is believed, cannot be. On the supposition that there 
are three persons in the adorable aes united in essence, and yet distinct 
in some respects, all is plain and clear. ut, on the supposition that the Lord 
Jesus is a mere man, an angel, or an archangel, and that the Holy Spirit is an 
attribute, or an influence from God, how unintelligible, confused, strange, does 
all become! ‘That Paul, in the solemn close of the epistle, should at the same 
time invoke blessings from a mere creature, and from God, and from an attri- 
bute, surpasses belief. But that he should invoke blessings from Him who was 
the equal with the Father, and from the Father himself, and from the sacred 
Spirit sustaining the same rank, and in like manner imparting important bless- 
ings, is in Sido dative with all that we should expect, and makes all harmonious 
and appropriate. 6. Nothing could be a more proper close of the epistle; 
nothing is a more appropriate close of public worship than such an invocation. 
It isa prayer to the ever-blessed God, that all the rich influences which he gives 

s Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, may be imparted; that all the benefits which 
God confers in the interesting relations in which he makes himself known 
to us, may descend and bless us. What more appropriate prayer can be offered 
at the close of public worship? How seriously should it be pronounced, as 
a congregation is about to separate, perhaps to come together no more! With 
what solemnity should all join in it, and how devoutly should all pray, as they 
thus separate, that these rich and inestimable blessings may rest upon them! 
With hearts uplifted to God it should be pronounced and heard; and every wor- 
shipper ahoula leave the sanctuary deeply feeling that what he most needs, as 
he leaves the place of public worship—as he travels on the journey of life—as he 
engages in its duties or meets its trials—as he looks at the grave and eternity, 
is the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the blessings which 
the Holy Spirit imparts in renewing, and sanctifying, and comforting his people. 
What more appropriate prayer than this for the writer and reader of these 
Notes! May that oer rest alike upon us, though we may be strangers in 
the tlesh; and may those heavenly influences guide us alike to the same ever- 
lasting kingdom of glory.—A. B.] 


A.D. 


9 


~ 


vy. 11 “ Being conscious of the fear of the Lord (as our guiding 
principle) we persuade men (of our integrity), but to God we are 
already manifested, and so have no need to persuade him of our 
integrity.” 

v. 14, “All dead:” rather, “all died’’—i.e, in the death of 
Christ. 

v. 16. “ After the flesh :” i.e., according to his mere worldly and 
external relations, 
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Tus epistle of Paul is directed not to the church or churches of asingle city, as some others are, but of a country or province, for so Galatia was. It is very 
probable that these Galatians were first converted to the Christian faith by his ministry ; but if he was not the instrument of Planting, yet at least he had been 
employed in watering, these churches, as is evident from this epistle itself, and also from Acts xviii. 23, where we find him going over all the country of Galatia 
and Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disciples. While he was with them they had expressed the greatest esteem and affection both for his person and 
ministry ; but he had not been long absent from them before some Ju laizing teachers got in among them, by whose arts and insinuations they were soon drawn 
into a meaner opinion, both of the one and of the other. That which these false teachers chiefly aimed at was, to draw them off from the truth as it is in Jesus, 
particularly in the great doctrine of justification, which they grossly perverted by asserting the necessity of joining the observation of the law of Moses with faith 
in Christ in order to it; and, the better to accomplish this their design, they did all they could to lessen the character and reputation of the apostle, and to raise 
up their own on the ruins of his, representing him as one who, if he was to be owned as an apostle, yet was much inferior to others, and particularly who deserved 
not such a regard as Peter, James, and John, whose followers it is likely they pretended to be; and in both these attempts they had but too great success. This 
was the occasion of his writing this epistle, wherein he expresses his great concern that they had suffered themselves to be so soon turned aside from the faith 
of the Gospel, vindicates his own character and authority as an apostle against the Aspersions of his enemies, shewing that his mission and doctrine were both 
Divine, and that he was not upon any account “behind the very chiefest of the apostles, 2 Cor. xi. 5. He then sets himself to assert and maintain the great 
gospel doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the law, and to obviate some difficulties that might be apt to arise in their minds concerning it; and 
having established this important doctrine, he exhorts them to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ had made them free, cautions them against the abuse 
of this liberty, gives them several very needful counsels and directions, and then concludes the epistle with giving them the true character of those false teachers 
by whom they had been ensnared, and, on the contrary, his own temper and behaviour. In all which his great scope and design was, to recover those that had 
been perverted, to settle those that might be wavering, and to confirm such among them as had kept their integrity. 
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allow him this title. And to let thern see that he did not assume this character 
without just ground, he acquaints them how he was called to this dignity and 
office, and assures them that his cormmission to it was wholly Divine, for he was 
an apostle, “not of men, neither by man.” He had not the common call of an 
ordinary minister, but an extraordinary call from heaven, to this office; he 
neither received his qualification for it nor his designation to it by the mediation 
of men, but had both the one and the other directly from above. For he was an 
apostle “by Jesus Christ,” he had his instructions and commission immediately 
from him; and, consequently, from “ God the Father,” who, in respect of his 
Divine nature, was one with him, and who, as Mediator, had appointed him to 
be the apostle and high priest of our profession, and as such to authorise others 
to this office. r fy - 

[Note, 1. That the office of an apostle had this peculiar unto itself, that the 
designation of the person to undergo that office was Bot immediaiay by the 
election and suffrages of men, as it is in the calling of ordinary office-bearers, 
Acts xiv. 23, but immediately from God; so that the function of the apostles 
ceased with them, and did not pass by succession to a pope or any other; for 
in this respect Paul affirmeth he was an apostle, not Ay man, to wit, mere man, 
but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father. He was called immediately by God, 
Acts ix. 15. 2. That Jesus Christ is not mere man, but God also, appeareth 
from this, that the apostle opposeth Christ to man, and so he behoved to be 
more than man; and this was not an angel, Heb. ii. 16, and therefore he was 
also God; “ Neither by man,” saith he, to wit, mere man, “but by Jesus Christ.” 
3. When Scripture ascribeth an action to the Father, the first person of the 
blessed Trinity, as done by him, it is not to be so understood as if the Son and 
Holy Ghost were excluded from having hand in that action, but that they are 
rather included in the Father, as persons of the same Godhead ; for the calling 
of the ministers of the Gospel, which is ascribed to God the Father, is ascribe 
to the Holy Ghost, Acts xx. 28; and Paul, who is here said to be called by God 
the Father, is by the Holy Ghost separated and sent forth unto a particular 
employment in his calling, Acts xiii. 2,4; and the raising of Christ from the 
dead, in like manner ascribed to God the Father here, is ascribed to Christ also, 
Jno. x. 13, and to the Holy Ghost, Rom. viii. 11: “And God the Father, who 
raised him from the dead.” All the external actions of the Godhead towards 
the creatures are common to the whole Trinity, Jno. y. 19; so that the ascribing 
of some actions to the Father is not as if any of the rest were not concurring, 
but because of the order of working, which is among the three Persons; the 
Father being the first fountain of working, as doing all things from himself, 


CHAPTER I. 


In this chapter, after the preface or introduction, ver. 1—5, the apostle severely reproves 
these churches for their defection from the faith, ver. 6—9; and then proves his own 
apostleship, which his enemies had brought them to question, I. From his end and 
design in preaching the gospel, ver. 10. II. From his having received it by immediate 
revelation, ver. 11, 12; for the proof of which, he acquaints them, 1. What his former 
conversation was, ver. 13, 14; 2. How he was converted and called to the apostleship, 
ver. 15, 16; 3. How he behaved himself afterwards, ver. 16—24, 
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Lord 
sins, that he might deliver us from this present evil 
world, according to the will of God and our Father: 
5 To whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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us these verses we have the preface or introduction to the epistle. Where 
observe, 

First. The person or persons from whom this is sent. From Paul an apostle, 
&c., and all the brethren that were with him. 

1. The epistle is sent from Paul. He only was the penman of it; and because 
there were some among the Galatians who endeavoured to lessen his character 
and authority, in the very front of it he gives a general account both of his 
office and the manner in which he was ealled to it, which afterwards, in this 
and the following chapter, he enlarges more upon. As to his office, he was an 
apostle; he is not afraid to style himself so, though his enemies would scarce 


* By the Rev. Joshua Bates. The additional Notes are from the Exposition of Paul’s Epis 


1 Cor. viii. 6; by the Son, 1 Cor. viii. 6; and Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. xii. 6, 8. Because 
of this order, those actions which are common to the whole ‘Trinity are fre- 
quently ascribed unto the Father.] h 

And he adds, “ Who raised him from the dead ;” both to acquaint us that 
herein God the Father gave a public testimony to Christ’s being his Son, ind 
the promised Messiah, and also that, as his call to the apostleship was imn.e- 
diately from Christ, so it was after his resurrection from the dead, and when he 
was entered upon his exalted state. So that lie had reason to look upon himself 
not only as standing upon a level with the other apostles, but as in some sort 
preferred ahove them; for, whereas they were calied by him when on earth, he 


tles, by the Rev. James Fergusson, Minister of Kilwinning, N. B., 1658, (Ward’s Edition.) 


i. 1. Concerning the date of the epistle, considerable differences of 
opinion exist. Lightfoot fixes it about a.p. 57, 58, thus according with 
that adoptedabove. Accepting this date as on the whole most satisfac- 
tory, the epistle occupies an historical place between 2 Corinthians 
and Romans. The province of Galatia possessed many commercial 
advantages ; position, soil, and climate being good. The inhabitants 
were a mixed race, but mainly Celtic. ‘heir love of novelty, 
fickleness, irascibility, avarice, and superstitiousness have been noted 
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by heathen writers—hints of these may be traced in the epistle. 
Paul’s weakness and earnestness combined to win upon the hearts of 
an excitable people, and their first reception of the Gospel was most 
promising (chap. v. 7, iv. 14, 15). But their fickleness was soon 
seen in the readiness with which they adopted the errors of the 
Judaising party. To correct these errors was the main object of 
the epistle. ‘The two threads which run through this epistle—the 
defence of the apostle’s own authority (verse 1), and the maintenance 
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had his call from him when in heaven. Thus doth the apostie (being con- 
strained to it by his adversaries,) magnify his office; which shews that, though 
men should by no means be proud of any authority they are possessed of, 

et er sometimes, and upon some occasions, it may become needful to assert 
it. But 

2, He joins all the brethren that were with him in the inscription of the 
epistle, and writes in their names as well as his own. By the brethren that were 
with him may be understood, either the Christians in common of that place 
where he now was, or such as were employed as ministers of the Gospel. 
‘These, notwithstanding his own superior character and attainments, he is ready 
to ownas his brethren; and though he only wrote the epistle, yet he joins them 
with himself in the inscription of it. Wherein, as he shews his own great 
modesty and humility, and how remote he was from an assuming temper, so he 
might do this to dispose these churches to a greater regard to what he wrote, 
since hereby it would appear that he had their concurrence with him in the 
doctrine which he had preached, and was now about to confirm; and that 
it <— acon than what was both published and professed by others, as well 
as himself. 

Secondly. To whom this epistle is sent ; “ to the churches of Galatia.” There 
were several churches at that time in this country, and it should seem that all 
of them were more or less corrupted through the arts of those seducers who 
had crept in among them; and, therefore, Paul, on whom came daily the care 
of all the churches, being deeply affected with their state, and concerned for 
their recovery to the faith and establishment in it, writes this epistle to them. 
He directs it to all of them, as being all more or less concerned in the matter 
of it; and he gives them the name of churches, though they had done enough to 
forfeit it,—for corrupt churches are never allowed to be churches; and no 
doubt there were some among them who still continued in the faith, and he 
was not without hope that others might be recovered to it. 

{We are not so to stumble at the many sinful failings, yea, gross enormities, 
which may be in churches, relating either to faith or manners, as presently to 
unchurch them, by denying them to be a church, or to separate from them, by 
refusing to keep communion with them in lawful and commanded ordinances, 
being purely administered according to the prescript of God’s word; chiefly if 
their error be not contrary to fundamental truths, or at least if they err of human 
frailty, and not obstinately or avowedly.] 

Thirdiy. The apostolical benediction, ver. 3. Wherein the apostle and the 
brethren that were with him, wish these churches ‘‘ grace and peace from God 
the Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” This is the usual blessing 
wherewith he blesseth the churches in the name of the Lord, “ Grace and 
peace.” Grace includes God's goodwill towards us, and his good work upon us; 
and peace implies in it all that inward comfort, or outward prosperity, w hich is 
really needful for us; and they come from God the Father, as the fountain, 
through Jesus Christ, as the channel of conveyance; both these the apostle 
wishes for these Christians. But we may observe, first grace, and then peace ; 
for there can be no true peace without grace. And having mentioned the 
Lord Jesus Christ, he cannot pass without enlarging upon his love, and there- 
fore adds, ver. 4, “ Who gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver,” &c. 
Jesus Christ gave himself for our sins, as a great sacrifice, to make atonement 
for us; this the justice of God required, and this he freely submitted to for our 
sakes. And one great end hereof was “to deliver us trom this present evil 
world;” vot only to redeem us from the wrath of God, and the curse of the law, 
but also to recover us from the corruption that is in the world through lust, 
and to rescue us from the vicious preeiicea and customs of it, unto which we 
are naturally enslaved; and possibly also to set us free from the Mosaic con- 
stitution, for so dmv ovros is used, 1 Cor. ii, 6,8. From whence we may note, 
1, That this present world is an evil world. It has become so by the sin of 
man, and it is so on account of the sin and sorrow with which it abounds, and 
the many snares and temptations to which we are exposed, as long as we con- 
tinue in it. But, 2. That Jesus Christ has died to deliver us from this present 
evil world, not presently to remove his people out of it, but [but first to renew 
their natures, and so separate them from the condition of unregenerate men, 
who are called the world, 1 Jno. v. 19; and then,] to rescue them from the 
power of it, to keep them from the evil of it, and in due time to possess them 
of another and better world. And this, the apostle informs us, he has done 
“according to the will of God and our Father.” In_ offering up himself a 
sacrifice for this end and purpose, he acted by the appointment of the Father, 
as well as with his own free consent; and, therefore, we have the greatest 
reason to depend upon the efficacy and acceptableness of what he has done and 
suffered for us. Yea, from hence we have encouragement to look upon God as 
our Father; for thus the apostle here represents him, as he is the Father of our 
Lord Jesus, so in and through him he is also the Father of all true believers; as 
our blessed Saviour himself acquaints us, Jno. xx. 17, when he tells his disciples 
that he was ascending to his Father and their Father. - 

The apostle having thus taken notice of the great love wherewith Christ 
hath loved us, concludes this preface with a solemn ascription of praise and 
glory to him; ver. 5, “To whom be glory for ever and ever: Amen.” Inti- 
mating that on this account he is justly entitled to our highest esteem and 
regard. Or this doxology may be considered as referring both to God the 
Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, from whom he had just before been 
wishing grace and peace. ‘They are both the proper objects of our worship 
anid adoration, and all honour and glory is perpetually due to them; both on 
account of their own infinite excellencies, and also on account of the blessings 
we receive from them. 

(The glory of the Redeemer, and of God who sent his Son to do that work, 
shall be the long-lasting and never-ending song of the redeemed ones through 
millions of imaginable ages, even to all eternity: so much doth the word ren- 
dered “‘for ever and ever ” bear: for it signifieth to ages of ages, or innumerable 
ages. Our praise and thanksgiving to God must not be formal or verbal only, 
Mat. xv. 8; but ought to be fervent and serious, as proceeding from the most 
intimate affection of the heart, Lu. i. 46, 47, signified by the word “ Amen,” that 
is “ Let it be so;” an earnest wish.] 


6 I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him 
that called you into the grace of Christ unto another 
gospel: 7 Which is not another ; but there be some 
that trouble you, and would pervert the gospel of 
Christ. 8 But though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. 9 
As we said before, so say I now again, If any man 
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preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed. 


Here the apostle comes to the body of the epistle, and he begins it with 
a more general reproof of these churches for their unsteadiness in the faith, 
which he afterwards in some following parts of it enlarges more upon. Here 
we may observe, 

First. How much he was concerned at their defection; “1 marvel,” &ec. It at 
once filled him with the greatest surprise and sorrow, Their sin and folly were 
that they did not hold fast the doctrine of Christianity, as it had been preached 
to them, but suffered themselves to be removed from the purity and simplicity 
of it. And there were several things by which their defection was greatly 
aggravated, as, 1. ‘hat they were removed from him that had called them. 
Not only from the apostle, who had been the instrument of calling them into 
the fellowship of the Gospel, but from God himself, by whose order and 
direction the Gospel was preached to them, and they invited to a participation 
in the privileges of it. So that herein they had been guilty of a great abuse of 
his kindness and mercy towards them. 2. They had been called into the grace 
of Christ. As the Gospel which had been preached to them was the must 
glorious discovery of Divine grace and mercy in Christ Jesus, so thereby they 
had been called to partake of the greatest blessings and benefits, such as 
justification and reconciliation with God here, and eternal life and happiness 
hereafter. These our Lord Jesus has purchased for us at the expense of hig 
precious blood, and freely bestows upon all that sincerely accept of him. And, 
therefore, in proportion to the greatness of the privilege they enjoyed, such was 
their sin and folly in deserting it, and suffering themselves to be drawn off from 
the established way of obtaining these blessings. 3. That they were so soon 
removed. Ina very little time they lost that relish and esteem of this grace of 
Christ which they seemed to have, and too easily fell in with those that taught 
justification by the works of the law, as many did that had been bred up in the 
opinions and notions of the Pharisees, which they mingled with the doctrine of 
Christ, and so corrupted it; and this, as it was an instance of their weakness, 
so it was a farther aggravation of their guilt. 4. That they were removed to 
another gospel, which yet was not another. ‘Thus the apostle represents the 
doctrine of these Judaising teachers; he calls it another gospel, because it 
opened a different way of justification and salvation from that which was 
revealed in the Gospel, namely, by works, and not by faith in Christ. And yet 
he adds, “ which is not another ;” that is, you will find it to be no gospel at all; 
not really another gospel, but the perverting of the Gospel of Christ, and the 
overturning of the foundations of that, whereby he intimates that they who 
fo about to establish any other way to heaven than what the Gospel of Christ 
has revealed, are guilty of a gross perversion of it, and in the issue will find 
themselves wretchedly mistaken. 

Thus the apostle endeavours to impress upon these Galatians a due sense of 
their guilt in forsaking the gospel way of justification; and yet at the same 
time he tempers his reproof with milduess and tenderness towards them, and 
represents them as rather drawn into it by the arts and industry of some that 
troubled them, than as coming into it of their own accord, which, though it 
did not excuse them, yet was some extenuation of their fault. And hereby 
he teaches us that in reproving of others, as we should be faithful, so we 
abe be gentle, and endeavour to restore them in the spirit of meek- 
ness, ch. vi. 1. 

Secondly. How confident he was that the Gospel he had preached to them 
was the only true Gospel. He was so fully persuaded of this, that he pronounces 
an anathema upon those that pretended to preach any other guspel, ver. 8. And 
to let them see that did not proceed from any rashness or intemperate zeal 
in him, he repeats it again, ver. 9. This will not justify our thundering our 
anathemas against those that differ from us in lesser things. It is only ayainst 
thuse that forge a new gospel. that overturn the foundation of the covenant 
of grace, by setting up the works of the law in the place of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, and corrupting Christianity with Judaism, that Paul denounces this. He 
puts the case, Suppose we should preach any other gospel; nay, suppose an 
angel from heaven should, not as if it were possible for an angel from heaven 
to be the messenger of a lie, but it is expressed so, the more to strengthen 
what he was about to say. If you have any other gospel preached to you by 
any other person under our name, or under colour of having it from an angel 
himself, you must conclude you are imposed upon; and whoever preaches 
another gospel lays himself under a curse, and is in danger of laying you under 
it too. 


10 For do I now persuade men, or God? or do 
I seek to please men? for if I yet pleased men, [ 
should not be the servant of Christ. 11 But I 
certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me is not after man. 12 For I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. 13 For ye have 
heard of my conversation in time past in the Jews’ 
religion, how that beyond measure I persecuted the 
church of God, and wasted it: 14 And profited in 
the Jews’ religion above many my equals in mine 
own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the 
traditions of my fathers. 15 But when it pleased 
God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, 
and called me by his grace, 16 ‘To reveal his Son 
in me, that I might preach him ainong the heathen ; 
immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood : 
17 Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which 
were apostles before me; but I went into Arabia, 


ot the doctrine of grace (verse 4)—are knotted together in the open- 
ing salutation” (Lightfoot). “Of men,” “by man:” “of” referring 
to the fountain head, “by” to the channel; neither the source nor 
the medium of his authority was from man. 

~ 4, 6, 7. “Another Gospel, which is not another: two different 
words are here rendered by the same English word. The force cf the 
passage is thus weakened. The first Greek word refers to a diffe.ence 
in kind, and is translated “ different” by Alford and Lightfoot. The 


second word refers to a difference of identity or individuality. (Com- 
pare 2 Cor, xi. 4.) The verse thus means, “You are turned to a 
totally different kind of Gospel. Gospel, did I say? nay, there is no 
other besides that I have preached.” 
i. 10. “Do I now,” &c.: the charge of inconsistency and tempo- 
| rising had been brought against St. Paul by the Judaising party. 
Hence his question, “ Do I now please men? does this strong 
language look like temporising ?”’ ‘Servant of Christ ;” Lightfoot 
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and returned again unto Damascus. 18 Then after 
three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and 
abode with him fifteen days. 19 But other of the 
apostles saw I none, save James the Lord's brother. 
2() Now the things which I write unto you, behold, 
before God, I lie not. 21 Afterwards I came into 
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| the regions of Syria and Cilicia; 22 And was un- 

known by face unto the churches of Judea which 
were in Christ: 23 But they had heard only, That 
he which persecuted us in times past now preacheth 
the faith which once he destroyed. 24 And they 
glorified God in me. 


SELEUXIA IN CILICIA, 


What Paul had said more generally in the Hei of this epistle, he now 
proceeds more particularly to enlarge upon. There he had declared himself 
to be an apostle of Christ; and here he comes more directly to support his 
claim to that character and office. ‘There were some in the churches of 
Galatia who were prevailed with to call this into question; for they that 
preached up the ceremonial law did all they could to lessen Paul's reputation, 
who preached the pure Gospelof Christ to the Gentiles. And, therefore, he 
here sets himself to prove the divinity both of his mission and doctrine, that 
thereby he might wipe off the aspersions which his enemies had cast upon him, 
and recover these Christians into a better opinion of the Gospel he had preached 
to them. ‘his he gives sufficient evidence of; 4 

First. From the scope and design of his ministry, which was not to persuade 
men but God, &e. ‘The meaning of this may be either, that, in his preaching 
the Gospel, he did not actin obedience to men, but God, who had called him to 
this work and office; or, that his aim therein was not to bring persons to the 
obedience of men, but of God. As he professed to act by a commission from 
God, so that which he chiefly aimed at was to promote his glory, by recovering 
sinners into astate of subjectiontohim. And as this was the great end he was 
pursuing, so agreeably hereunto he did not seek to please men. He did not in 
nis doctrine accommodate himself to the humours of persons, either to gain 
their affection or to avoid their resentment; but his great care was to approve 
himself to God. The Judaising teachers, by whom these churches were cor- 
rupted, had discovered a very different temper; they mixed works with faith, 
and the law with the Gospel, only to please the Jews, whom they were willing 
to court and keep in with, that they might escape persecution. But Paul was 
a man of another spirit; he was not so solicitous to please them, or to mitigate 
their rage against him, as to alter the doctrine of Christ, either to gain their 
favour or to avoid their fury. And he gives this very geod reason for it, that 
“if he yet pleased men, he should not be the servant of Christ.” Theseheknew 
were utterly inconsistent, and that no man could serve two such masters; and, 
therefore, though he would not needlessly displease any, yet he dared not allow 
himself to gratify men at the expense of his faithfulness to Christ. ‘hus from 
the sincerity of his aims and intentions in the discharge of his office he proves 
that he was truly an apostle of Christ; and from this his temper and behaviour 
we may note, 1. That the great end which ministers of the Gospel should aim 
at is, to bring men to God. 2. hat they who are faithful will not seek to 
please men, but to approve themselves to God. 3. That they must not be 
solicitous to please men, if they would approve themselves faithful servants to 
Christ. But if this argument should not be thought sufficient, he goes on to 
prove his apostleship. f , 

Secondly. From the manner wherein he received the Gospel he preached to 
them; concerning which, he assures them, ver. 11, 12, that he had it not by in- 
formation from others, but by revelation from heaven. One thing peculiar in 
the character of an apostle was, that he had been called to, and instructed for, 
this office immediately by Christ himself. And this he here shews he was by 
no means defective in, whatever his enemies might suggest to the contrary. 
Ordinary ministers, as they receive their call to preach the Gospel by the 
mediation of others, so it is by meansof the instruction and assistance of others 
that they are brought to the knowledge of it. But Paul acquaints them that 
he had his knowledge of the Gospel, as well as his authority to preach it, di- 
rectly fromthe Lord Jesus; the Gospel which he preached was not after man; 
he neither received it of man, nor was he taught it by man, but by immediate 
inspiration or revelation from Christ himself. This he was concerned to make 
out, to prove himself an apostle; and to this purpose, 

1. He tells them what his education was, and what accordingly his conver- 
sation in time past had been, ver. 13, 14; particularly he acquaints them that 
he had been brought up in the Jewish religion, and that he had profited in it 
above many his equals of his own nation; that he had been exceedingly zealous 
of the traditions of the elders, such doctrines and customs as had been invented 
by their fathers, and conveyed down from one generation to another; yea, to 
that degree, that in his zeal for them he had beyond measure “ persecuted the 
church of God, and wasted it.” He had not only been a rejecter of the Chris- 
tian religion, notwithstanding the many evident proofs that were given of its 
Divine original, but he had been a persecutor of it too, and had applied himself 
with the utmost violence and rage to destroy the professors of it. This Paul 
often takes notice of for the magnifying of that free and rich grace that had 
wrought so wonderful a change in him, whereby of so great a sinner he was 
made a sincere penitent, and from a persecutor was become an apostle. And 
it was very fit to mention it here; for from hence it would appear that he was 
not led to Christianity, as many others are, purely by education, since he had 
been bred up in an enmity and opposition to it; and they might reasonably 
suppose that it must be sumething very extraordinary that had made so great 
a change in him, which had conquered the prejudices of his education, and 
brought him not only to profess, but to preach, that doctrine which he had 
before so vehemently opposed. 

2. In how wonderful a manner he was turned from the error of his ways, 


brought to the knowledge and faith of Christ, and appointed to the office of an 
apostle, ver, 15, 16. This was not done in an ordinary way, or by ordinary 
means, but in an extraordinary manner. For, Ist. God had “separated him 
hereunto from his nother’s womb.” The change that was wrought in him was 
in pursnance of a Divine purpose concerning him, whereby he was appointed 
to be a Christian and an apostle before he came into the world, and had done 
either good or evil. 2nd. He was called by his grace. All that are savingly 
converted are called by the grace of God, their conversion is the effect of his 
good pleasure concerning them, and is effected by his power and grace in them. 
But there was something peculiar in the case of Paul, both in the suddenness 
and greatness of the change wrought in him, and also in the manner wherein 
it was effected, which was not by the mediation of others, as the instruments 
of it, but by Christ’s personal appearance to him, and immediate operation upon 
him, whereby it was rendered a more special and extraordinary instunce of 
Divine power and favour. 3rd. He had Christ revealed in him. He was not 
only revealed to him, but in him. It will but little avail us to have Christ 
revealed to us, if he 1s not also revealed in us; but this was not the case of 
Paul; it pleased God “to reveal his Son in him,” to bring him to the knowledge 
of Christ and his Gospel by special and immediate revelation. And, 4th. It 
was with this design, that he should preach him among the heathen; not only 
that he should embrace him himself, but preach him to others; sv that he was 
both a Christian and an apostle by revelation. 

3. He acquaints them how he behaved himself hereupon, from ver. 16 to the 
end; being thus called to this work and office, he “ conferred not with flesh 
and blood.” This may be taken more generally, and so we may learn from it 
that, when God calls us by his grace, we must not consult flesh and blood. But 
the meaning of it here is, that he did not consult men; he did nut apply himself 
to any others for their advice and direction; neither did he go up to Jerusalem 
“to those that were apostles before him,” as though he needed to be approved 
by them, or to receive any farther instructions or authority from them; but, 
instead of that, he steered another course, and went into Arabia, either as 
a place of retirement proper for receiving farther Divine revelations, or in 
order to preach the Gospel there among the Gentiles, being appointed to be the 
apostleofthe Gentiles; andfrom thence he returned again to Damascus; where 
he had first begun his ministry, and from whence he had with difficulty escaped 
the rage of his enemies, Acts ix. And it was not till three years after his con- 
version that he went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and when he did so he 
made a very short stay with him,no more than fifteen days; nor while he was 
there did he go much into conversation, for other of the apostles he saw none, 
but * James:the Lord’s brother.” 

{That nothing of Peter’s supposed supremacy over Paul and the rest of the 
apostles can be gathered from this place, as the papists do allege, appeareth 
from this, that Paul went first to his work before he came to Peter at all, 
and that his business with Peter was not to receive ordination from him, or to 
evidence his subjection to him, but from the respect and reverence he carried 
to him to give hima friendly visit; besides that, it is the apostle’s scope in a 
great part of this epistle to shew that he was nothing inferior to Peter, or to 
any other of the apostles.] 

So that it could not be well pretended that he was indebted to any other, 
either for his knowledge of the Gospel, or his authority to preach it; but it 
appeared that Loth his qualifications for, and his call to, the apostolic office were 
extraordinary and Divine. This account being of importance, to establish his 
claim to this office, to remove the unjust censures of his adversaries, and to 
recover the Galatians from the impressions they had received to his prejudice, 
he confirms it by a solemn oath, ver. 20, declaring, as in the presenee of God, 
that what he had said was strictly true, and that he had not in the least 
falsified in what he had related; which, though it will not justify us in solemn 
appeals to God upon every occasion, yet shews that in matters of weight and 
moment this may sometimes not only be lawful, but duty. After this he 
acquaints them that he ‘came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia ;” having 
made this short visit to Peter, he returns to his work again; he had no eom- 
munication at that time with the churches of Christ in Judgea, they had not so 
much as seen hia face; but having heard that he who persecuted them in times 
past ‘‘now preuched the faith which he once destroyed,” are glorified God 
because of him; thanksgivings were rendered by many unto God on that be- 
half; the very report of this mighty change in him, as it filled them with joy, 
so it excited them to give glory to God on the account of it. 

[Whensoever God is pleased to make a man instrumental, whether for our 
own particular good, or the more public benefit of Christ's church, as we would 
not be ungrateful unto the instruments themselves, Jud. ix. 16, &c.,so neither 
are we to rest upon them, ascribing the praise of what they du tu them; butas 
we would not provoke the Lord to smite them, or, at least, to make them 
useless to us, 1 Cor. iv. 6, we are to look unto God more than them, ascribing 
the praise of what they do unto him, as that which is bis proper right and due; 
so do they ascribe to God the praise of any good which Paul did by his preach- 
ing; ‘ They glorified God in me, or concerning me.”)} 


has “I should not have been,” and suggests that there is possibly 
an allusion to the marks of persecution (chap. vi. 17). “1fI had 
pleased men, I should not have been branded as the slave of Christ.” 

i. 17. “ Arabia:” of this sojourn, or its purpose, nothing is known. 
It seems probable that it was for retirement’s sake. It is conjectured 
that the spot he visited was the Sinaitic peninsula. Tue sameregion 
is connected, as here, with Damascus in the history of Elijah 
@ Kings xix. 15). The spot was full of interest and sugyestive 


associations to one in the condition St. Paul then was. The sojourn 
was prubably not long. “ Damascus:” St. Paul’s life was in danger 
on this occasion. 

i, 19. “James, the Lord’s brother:” “I saw no apostle save 
James,” ‘The inference is that this James was styled an apostle, but 
it does not follow that he was one of the twelve. In any case the 
expression ‘ the Lord’s brother” distinguishes this James from the 
son of Zebedee, living at the time of this visit. 


A.D. 58. 
CHAPTER II. 


The apostle in this chapter con‘inues the relation of his past life and conduct, which he 
had begun in the former; and by some farther instances of what had passei between 
him and the other apost:es makes it appear that he was not behoklen to them, either 
for his knowledge of the Gospel or his authority as an apostle, as his adversaries would 
‘nsinuate; but on the contrary that he was owned and approved even by them, as having 
an equal commission with them to this office. Particularly he, I. Informs them of 
another journey which he took to Jerusalem many years after the former, and how he 
behaved himself at that time, ver. 1—1]0. And, II. Gives them an account of another 
mterview he had with the apostle Peter.at Antioch, and how he was obliged to behave 
timself towards him there. And from the subject matter of that conversation he pro- 
ceeds to discourse on the great doctrine of justification by faith in Christ without the 
works of the law, which it was the main design of this epistle to establish, and which 
he enlarges more upon in the two following chapters. 


HEN fourteen years after 
I went up again to Jeru- 
salem with Barnabas, and 
took Titus with me also. 
; 2 And I went up by reve- 
\, lation, and communicated 
unto them that gospel 
2 which I preach among the 
Gentiles, but privately to 
: them which were of repu- 
tation, lest by any means I should run, or had run, 
in vain. 3 But neither Titus, who was with me, 
being a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised : 
4 And that because of false brethren unawares 
brought in, who came in privily to spy out our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they 
might bring us into bondage: 65 ‘To whom we gave 
place by subjection, no, not for an hour; that the 
truth of the gospel might continue with you. 6 
But of these who seemed to be somewhat, (what- 
soever they were, it maketh no matter to me: God 
accepteth no man’s person:) for they who seemed to 
be somewhat in conference added nothing to me: 7 
But contrariwise, when they saw that the gospel of 
the uncircumcision was committed unto me, as the 
gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter; 8 (For 
1e that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostle- 
ship of the circumcision, the same was mighty in me 
toward the Gentiles:) 9 And when James, Cephas, 
and John, who seemed to be pillars, perceived the 
grace that was given unto me, they gave to-.me and 
Barnabas the right hands of fellowship; that we 
should go unto the heathen, and they unto the cir- 
cumeision. 10 Only they would that we should 
remember the poor; the same which I also was 
forward to do. 

It should seem, by the account Paul gives of himself in this chapter, that from 
the very first preaching and planting of Christianity there was a difference 
of apprehension between those Christians that bad first been Jews and those 
that had first been Gentiles. Many of those that had first been Jews retained 
a regard to the ceremonial law, and strove to keep up the reputation of that; 
but those that had first been Gentiles had no regard to the law of Moses, but 
took pure Christianity as perfective of natural religion, and resolved to stick 
to that. Peter was the apostle of the circumcision, preached the Gospel to 
them; and the ceremonial law, though dead with Christ, yet not being as yet 
buried, he connived at the respect kept up for it. But Paul was the apostle 
of the Gentiles; and though he was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, yet he adhered 
to pare Christianity. Nowin this chapter he tells us what passed between him 
and the other apostles, and particularly between him and Peter hereupon. 
In these verses he informs us of another journey which he took to Jerusalem, 


and of what passed between him and the other apostles there, from ver. 1 to 
11. And here he acquaints us, rt 
s 


First. With some circumstances relating to this his journey thither. 
particularly, 

1. With the time of it. That it was not till fourteen years after the former, 
mentioned ch. i. 18, or, as others choose to understand it, from his conversion 
or from the death of Christ. It was an instance of the _ goodness of God 


that so useful a person was for so many years continued in his work. And it 
was some evidence that he had no dependence upon the other apostles, but had 
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an equal authority with Shem, that he had been so long absent from them, and 
all the while employed ir preaching and propagating pure Christianity, without 
being calledinto question by them for it; which, it may be thought, they would 
have done had ey inferior to them, and his doctrine disapproved by them, 

2. With his companions in it. He went up with Barnabas, and took with him 
Titus also. If the journey here spoken of was the same with that recorded 
Acts xv., as many think, then we hare a plain reason why Barnabas went along 
with him; for he was chosen by the Christians at Antioch to be his companion 
and associate in the affair he went about. But as it does not appear that ‘Titus 
was put into the same commission with him, so the chief reason of his taking 
him along with him seems to have been to let them at Jerusalem see that he 
was neither ashamed nor afraid to own the doctrine which he had constantly 
preached; for, though Titus was now become not only a convert to the Chris- 
tian faith, but a preacher of it too, yet he was by birth a Gentile, and uncir- 
cumcised. And therefore, by his making him his companion, it appeared that 
his doctrine and practice were of a piece; and that as he had preached the 
no-necessity of circumcision, and observing the law of Moses, so he was ready 
to own and converse with those that were uncircumcised. 

3. With the reason of it, which was a Divine revelation he had concerning 
it. He “went up by revelation ;” not of his own head, much less as being sum- 
moned to appear there, but by special order and direction from heaven. It was 
a privilege with which this apostle was often favoured, to be under a special 
Divine conduct in his motions and undertakings; and though this is what we 
have no reason to expect, yet it should teach us in every thing of moment we 
go about to endeavour, as far as we are capable, to see our way made plain 
before us, and to commit ourselves to the guidance of Providence. 

Secondly. He gives us an account of his behaviour while he was at Jerusalem, 
which was such as made it appear that he was not in the least inferior to the 
other apostles, but that both his authority and qualifications were every way 
equal to theirs. Particularly he acquaints us, 

1, That he there communicated the Gospel to them which he preached among 
the Gentiles, but privately, &c. Where we may observe both the faithful- 
ness and prudence of our great apostle. lst. His faithfulness in giving them 
a free and fair account of the doctrine which he had all along preached among 
the Gentiles, and was still resolved to preach ; namely, that of pure Christianity 
free from ali mixtures of Judaism. This he knew was a doctrine that would 
be ungrateful to many there, and yet he was not afraid to own it; but ina free 
and friendly manner lays it open before them, and leaves them to judge whether 
or no it was the true Gospel of Christ. And yet, 2nd. He uses prudence and 
caution herein for fear of giving offence; he chooses rather to do it in a 
more private than in a publie way, and “to them that were of reputation,” 
namely, to the apostles themselves, or to the chief among the Jewish Christians, 
rather than more openly and promiscuously to all; because, when he came to 
Jerusalem, “there were multitudes that believed, and yet continued zealcus for 
the law,” Acts xxi. 20. And the reason of this his caution was “lest he should 
run, or had run, in vain;” that is, lest he should stir up opposition against 
him, and thereby either the success of his past labours should be lessened, or 
his future usefulness be obstructed; for nothing more hinders the progress of 
the Gospel than differences of opinion about the doctrines of it, especially 
when they occasion quarrels and contentions among the professors of it, as they 
too usually do. It was enough to his purpose to have his doctrine owned by 
those that were of greatest authority, whether it was approved by others or no, 
And therefore, to avoid offence, he Judges it safest to communicate it privately 
to them, and not in public to the whole church. And this conduct of the 
apostle may teach all, and especially ministers, how much need they have of 
prudence, and how careful they should be to use it ur on all occasions, as far ag 
is consistent with their faithfulness, 

[It is the part of a faithful minister not only to preach the Gospel and go 
about all the other parts of his ministerial office faithfully and painfully, and 
so as he may be approved unto the consciences of all, 2 Tim. iv. 5, but he must 
be also solicitous about the success of his pains towards those among whom 
he laboureth ; for so was Paul, who compareth his continual labours and pain- 
fulness in his ministry to running a race, and yet was careful lest he had run 
in vain; that is, lest his labours had wanted fruit among the hearers; for otner- 
wise, and as to the end intended to be brought about by God, 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16, 
or as to the promised reward, Jsa. xlix. 4, the work of a faithful minister is 
never in vain: “ Lest by any means I should run in yain,” saith he.] 

2. That in his practice he firmly adhered to the doctrine which he had 
preached. Paul was a man of resolution, and would stick to his principles; and 
therefore, though he had Titus with him, who was a Greek, yet he would not 
suffer him to be circumcised, because he would not betray the doctrine of 
Christ as he had preached it to the Gentiles. It does not appear that the 
apostles at all insisted upon this, for though they connived at the use of cir- 
cumcision among the Jewish converts, yet they were not for imposing it upor 
the Gentiles. But there were others that did, whom the apostle here calls 
false brethren, and concerning whom he informs us that they were unawares 
brought in, that is, into the church, or into their company, and that they came 
only to spy out their liberty which they had in Christ Jesus, [Jesus Christ 
having, by that only sacrifice of himself upon the cross, fulfilled all those legal 
types and shadows of things to come, (Heb. viii. 5; ix. 9,) hath purchased liberty 
unto the Christian church, and made them fully free from the observation of 
those Levitical ceremonies, ch. v. 1; hence this freedom is cailed “ Our liberty 
which we have in Christ Jesus;”] or to see whether Paul would stand up in 
defence of that freedom from the ceremonial law which he had taught as the 
doctrine of the Gospel, and represented as the privilege of those who embraced 
the Christian religion. And their design herein was to bring them into bondage 
which they would have effected, could they have gained the point they aime 
at; for had they prevailed with Paul and the other apostles to have circumcised 
Titus they would easily have imposed circumcision upon other Gentiles, and 
so have brought them under the bondage of the law of Moses. But Paul, see- 
ing their design, would by no means yield to them; he would not “give place 
by subjection, no, pct for an hour.” Notin this one single instance; and the 
reason of it was, that the truth of the Gospel might continue with them—that 
the Gentile Christians, and particularly the Galatians, might have it preserved 
to them pure and entire, and not corrupted with the mixtures of Judaism, as 
it would have been had he yielded in this matter. Circumcision was at that 
time a thing indifferent, and what in some cases might be complied with with- 
out sin; and accordingly we find evey Paul himself sometimes giving way to 
it, as in the case of ‘Timothy, Acts xvi. 3. But when it is insisted on as necessary, 
and his consenting to it, though only in a single instance, was like to be im- 
proved as giving countenance to such an imposition, he has too great a concerp 
for the purity and liberty of the Gospel to submit to it; he would not yield 
to those that were for the Mosaic rites and ceremonies, but would stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free; which conduct of his may 
give us occasion to observe, that what under some circumstances may lawfully 
be complied with, yet, when that sannot be done without betraying the truth, 
or giving up the liberty of the Gospel, it ought to.be refused. , . 

3. That though he conversed with the other apostles, yet he did not receive 
any addition to his knowledge or authority from them, ver.t6. By those “who 


ii. 1. ‘‘ Fourteen years after :” after what? 'T'wo views are main- 
tained—1, after his conversion ; 2, after the visit mentioned in chap 
i. 18. Of recent commentators Ellicott and Alford adopt the first ; 
Lightfoot, however, gives some good reasons for maintaining the 
second. Nearly all recent writers agree in identifying this visit with 
the one mentioned in Acts xv. ‘‘'There is a great concurrence of the 
hest writers in placing this visit in either a.p. 50 or 51. St. Paul him- 
seit places it ‘fourteen years’ after either his conversion or the first 


52 


visit. In the former case we have 37 or 38 for the date of his 
conversion.” 

ii. 2. “ By revelation :” in St. Luke’s narrative (Acts xv. 2) the 
reason for the visit is stated to be the difficulties which were occurring 
at Antioch. St. Paul here attributes his action in the matter to the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, who unfolded to him the grave issues 
which were involved in the qnestion. ‘ Privately:” he laid before 
the apostles at Jerusalem the Gospel he had been preaching, lest by 
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seemed to be somewhat,” he means the other apostles, particularly James, 
Peter, and John, whom he afterwards mentions by name, ver. 9. And concern- 
ing these he grants that they were deservedly had in reputation by all; that 
they were looked upon, and justly too, as pillars of the church, who were set 
not only for the ornament but support of it; and that on some accounts they 
might scem to have the advantage of him, in that they had seen Christ in the 
flesh, which he had not, aud were apostles before him, yea, even while he con- 
tinued a persecutor. But yet, whatever they were it was no matter to him. 
This was no prejudice to his being equally an apostle with them; for God does 
not accept the persons of men on the account of any such outward advantages. 
As he had ealled them to this office, so he was at liberty to qualify others for 
it, and to employ them in it. And it was evident in his case that he had done 
so; for “in conference they added nothing to him,” they told him nothing but 
what he before knew by revelation, nor could they except against the doctrine 
which he communicated to them; from whence it appeared that he was not 
at all inferior to them, but was.as much called and qualified to be an apostle 

s they themselves were. 
nae That the issue of this conversation was, that the other apostles were fully 
convinced of his Divine mission and authority, and accordingly acknowledged 
him as their fellow-apostle, ver. 7—11. They were not only satisfied with his 
doctrine, but they saw a Divine power attending him, both in preaching it 
and in working miracles for the confirmation of it; “that he who wrought 
effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision, the same was mighty 
in him towards the Gentiles,” and from hence they justly concluded that the 
Gospel of the uncircumcision was committed to Paul, as the Gospel of the 
circumcision was to Peter.” And therefore, perceiving the grace that was given 
to him, that he was designed to the honour and office of an apostle as well 
as themselves, they gave unto him and Barnabas “the right hand of fellow- 
ship,’ a symbol whereby they acknowledged their equality with them, and 
agreed that these should go to the heathen, while they continued to preach 
to the circumcision; as judging it most agreeable to the mind of Christ, and 
most conducive to the interest of Christianity, so to divide their work. 

{Here note that, 1. The office of preaching the Gospel is a special trust, 
whereby a rich treasure of saving truths, 2 Cor. iv.7, is concredited to weak 
men, who must be answerable to God how they keep, maintain, and dispose 
that treasure for the good of souls; hence he saith, “the Gospel was com- 
mitted,” or, as a rich treasure, entrusted to_him; “The Gospel of the uncir- 
cumcision was committed unto me.” 2. It is not the pains of ministers, 
Isa. xlix. 4, or any virtue which is in the word preached, as of itself, 1 Cor. i. 18, 
from whence the success of the ministry among a people floweth, but from the 
effectual working of the Spirit of God, whereby he effectually worketh that 
which the word doth press upon us, | Cor. ii. 6; for Paul ascribeth the success 
both of his own and Peter’s ministry to this; “He that wrought effectually 
in Peter, the same was mighty in me.”] : 

And thus this meeting ended in an entire harmony and agreement; they 
approved both Paul’s doctrine and conduct, they were fully satisfied in him, 
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and heartily embraced him as an apostle of Christ, and had nothing farther 
to add, only that they would “remember the poor,” which of his own accord 
he was very forward to do. The Christians of Judzea were at that time labour- 
ing under great wants and difficulties, and the apostles, out of their compassion 
to them, and concern for them, recommend their case to Paul, that he should 
use his interest with the Gentile churches to procure a supply for them. ‘I‘his 
was but a reasonable request, “for if the Gentiles were made partakers of their 
spiritual things, it was their duty to minister to them in carnal things,” as 
Rom. xv. 27. And he very readily falls in witty .t, whereby he shewed his 
charitable and catholic disposition ; how ready ks was to own the Jewish con- 
verts as brethren, though many of them could .earce allow the like favour to 
the converted Gentiles, and that mere differey :e of opinion was no reason with 
him why he should not endeavour to relieve * ud help them, And herein he has 
given us an excellent pattern of Christiar, sarily, ana has taught us that we 
should by no means confine it to those tha ire just of the same sentiments with 
us, but. be ready to extend it to all whom we have reason to look upon as the 
disciples of Christ. 


11 But when Peter was come to Antioch, I with- 
stood him to the face, because he was to be blamed. 
12 For before that certain came from James, he 
did eat with the Gentiles : but when they were come, | 
he withdrew and separated himself, fearing them 
which were of the circumcision. 13 And the other 
Jews dissembled likewise with him; insomuch that 
Barnabas also was carried away with their dissimu- 
lation. 14 But when I saw that they walked not 
uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, 1 
said unto Peter before them all, If thou, being a 
Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, and not as 
do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to 
live as do the Jews? 15 We who are Jews by 
nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, 16 Know- 
ing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have 
believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified 
by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the 
law: for by the works of the law shall no flesh be 
justified. 17 But if, while we seek to be justified 

Christ, we ourselves also are found sinners, 7s 
therefore Christ the minister sin? God forbid. 
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18 For if I build again the things which I destroyed, 
I make myself a transgressor. 19 For I through 
the law am dead to the law, that I might live unto 
God. 20 I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless 
I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the 
life which I now live in the flesh I live “y the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself 
forme. 21 I do not frustrate the grace of God: 
for if righteousness come by the law, then Christ is 


dead in vain. 


From the account which Paul gives of what passed between him and tke 
other apostles at Jerusalem, the Galatians might easily discern both the false~ 
ness of what his enemies had insinuated against him, and their own folly and 
weakness in departing from that Gospel which he had preached to them. But 
to give the greater weight to what he had already said, and more fully to fortify 
them against the insinuations of the Judaising teachers, he acquaints them with 
another interview which he had with the apostle Peter at Antioch, and what 
passed between them there, ver. 11—14. Antioch was one of the chief churches 
of the Gentile Christians, as Jerusalem was of those Christians that turned 
from Judaism to the faith of Christ. ‘There is no colour of reason for the sup- 
position that Peter was bishop of Antioch. If he had been, surely Paul would not 
have withstood him in his own church, as we here find he did; but, on the con- 
trary, itis here spoken of as an occasional visit which he made thither. In their 
other meeting there had been a good harmony and agreement. . Peter and the 
other apostles had both acknowledged Paul’s commission and approved his 
doctrine, and they parted very good friends. But in this Paul finds himself 
obliged to oppose Peter, for he was w be blamed; a plain evidence that he was 
not inferior to him, and consequently of the weakness of the pope’s pretence 
to supremacy and infallibility, as the successor of Peter. Here we may observe, 

First. Peter’s fault. When he came among the Gentile churches he com- 
plied with them, and did eat with them, though they were not circumcised, 
agreeably to the instructions which were given in particular to him, Acts x 
when he was warned by the heavenly vision to call nothing common or unclean, 
But when there came some Jewish Christians from Jerusalem he grew more 
shy of the Gentiles, only to humour them of the circumcision, aud for fear of 
giving them offence, which doubtless was to the great grief and discouragement 
of the Gentile churches. Then “he withdrew, and separated himself.” And his 
fault herein had an ill influence upon others, for the other Jews separated with 
him; though before they might be better disposed, yet now, from his example. 
they took on them to scruple eating with the Gentiles, and pretended they could * 
not in conscience do it, because they were not circumcised And (would you 
think it?) Barnabas himself, one of the apostles of the Gentiles, and one that 
had been instrumental in planting and watering the churches of the Gentiles, 
“was carried away with their dissimulation.” Here note, 1. The weakness 
and inconstancy of the best of men when left to themselves, and how apt they 
are to falter in their duty to God, out of an undue regard to the pleasing of 
men. And, 2. The great force of bad examples, especially the examples of 
great men and good men, such as are in reputation for wisdom and honour. 

Secondly. The rebuke which Paul gave him for his fault. Notwithstanding 
Peter’s character, yet, when he observes him thus behaving himself, to the great 
prejudice both of the truth of the Gospel and the peace of the church, he is 
not afraid to reprove him for it. Paul stuck resolutely to his principles when 
others faltered in theirs; he was as good a Jew as any of them, for he was a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, but he would magnify his office as the apostle of the 
Gentiles, and therefore would not see them discouraged and trampled upon, 
When he “saw that they waiked not uprightly, according to the truth of the 
Gospel,” that they did not live up to that principle which the Gospel taught, 
and which they had professed to own and embrace, namely, that by the death 
of Christ the partition wall between Jew and Gentile was taken down, and the 
observation of the law of Moses was no longer in force; when he observed 
this, as Peter’s offence was public, so he publicly reproved him for it; he said 
unto him before them all, “If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of 
the Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live 
as do the Jews?” Herein one part of his conduct was a contradiction to the 
other; for if he who was a Jew could himself sometimes dispense with the use 
of the ceremonial law, and live after the manner of the Gentiles, this shewed 
that he did not look upon the observation of it as still necessary, even for the 
Jews themselves; and, therefore, that he could not consistently with his own 
practice impose it upon the Gentile Christians. And yet this Paul chargeth 
him with, yea, represents him as compelling the Gentiles to live as did the 
Jews,—not by open force and violence, but this was the tendency of what he 
did; for it was in effect to signify this, that the Gentiles must comply with the 
Jews, or else not be admitted into Christian communion. 

Paul having thus established his character and office, and sufficiently shewn 
that he was not inferior to any of the apostles, no, not to Peter himself, from 
the account of the reproof he gave him he takes occasion to speak of that great 
fundamental doctrine of the Gospel, namely, that justification is only by faith 
in Christ, and not by the works of the law, (though some think all that he saith 
to the end of the chapter is what he said to Peter at Antivch,) which doctrine 
condemned Peter for his symbolizing with the Jews. For, if it was the prin- 
ciple of his religion that the Gospel is [reveals] the instrument of our justifica- 
tion, and not the law, then he did very ill in countenancing them that kept up 
the law, and were for mixing it with faith in the business of our justification, 
This was the doctrine which Paul had preached among the Galatians, which he 
still adhered to, and which it is his great business in this epistle to mention and 
confirm. Now, concerning this, Paul acquaints us, 

1. With the practice of the Jewish Christians themselves. “ We,” says he, 
‘‘ who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles,” even we that have 
been born and bred in the Jewish religion, and not among the impure Gentiles, 
“knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the law, but by the faith 
of Jesus Christ, even we” ourselves “ have believed in Jesus Christ, that we 
might be justified by the faith of Christ, and-not by the works of the law.” 
And if we have thought it necessary to seek justification by the faith of Christ, 
why then should we hamper ourselves with the law? what did we believe in 
Christ for? was it not that we might be justified by the faith of Christ? and if 
so, is it not folly to go back to the law, and to expeet to be justified either 
by the merit of moral works or the influence of any ceremonial sacrifices or 
purifications? And if it would be wrong in us, who are Jews by nature, to 
return to the law, and expect justification by it, would it not be much more so 


ee 


any means he should run in vain; not that St. Paul had any 
misgiving on the Gospel he had been preaching. This view is alien 
to the drift of his argument, which has affirmed his independence 
of the apostles of the circumcision; but “the words must be taken 
to express his fear lest the Judaic Christians, by insisting on the 
Mosaic ritual, might thwart his past and present endeavours to 
establish a church on a liberal basis” (Lightfoot). 


ii, 4, Ellicott takes this verse as explaining why Titus was not 
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circumcised: “ now it was because,” &c. Lightfoot would begin here 
a fresh sentence which is never completed: ‘But because of false 
brethren (to satisfy or disarm them), yet (verse 5) we did not yield.” 
His conjecture is that in the incompleted sentence St. Paul hints 
at the influence brought to bear upon him to yield the point for the 
sake of peace. The sense would be, “Titus was not circumcised 3 
but to satisfy the talse brethren, some counselled me to submit, but 


{not for a moment would we do so.” 
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to require this of the Gentites, who were never subject to it, since “by the 
works of the law no flesb shall be justified?” And, to give the greater weight 

to this, he adds, ver. 17, “ But if, while we seek to be justified by Christ, we 
ourselves also are found sinners, is Christ the minister of sin?” that is, if while 
we seek justification by Christ alone, and teach others to do so, we ourselves 
are found giving countenance or indulgence to sin, or rather are accounted 
sinners of the Gentiles, and such as it is not fit to have communion with, unless 
we also observe the law of Moses—Is “ Christ the minister of sin?” will it not 
follow that he is so, if he engages us to receive a doctrine that gives liberty to 
sin, or by which we are so far from being justified that we remain impure 
sinners, and unfit to be conversed with? This he intimates would be the con- 
sequence, but he rejects it with abhorrence. God forbid, says he, that we 
should entertain such a thought of Christ, or of his doctrine, that thereby he 
should direct us into a way of justification that is defective and ineffectual, and 
leaves those that embrace it still unjustified, or that would give the least 
encouragement to sin and sinners. This would be very dishonourable to Christ 

and it would be very injurious to them also. ‘‘For,” says he, ver. 18, “if if 
build again the things which I destroyed;” if I (or any other) who have taught 
that the observation of the Mosaic law is not necessary to justification, should ! 
now by word or perce teach or intimate that it is necessary, “I make myself 

a transgressor,” | own myself to be still an impure sinner, and to remain under 
the guilt of sin, notwithstanding my faith in Christ; or I shall be liable to be 
charged with deceit and prevarication, and acting inconsistently with myself. 

(‘Thus by the preaching of the Gospel I have destroyed the law, that it may 
no more bear rule in the conscience. For when the new guest, Christ, comes 
into his new house, that he may dwell there alone, then the old colonist, Moses, 
must give way, and migrate elsewhere Now, where Christ, the new guest, is, 
there the law, sin, wrath, death, have no place; but there are present only 
grace, righteousness, joy, life, a complete filial confidence in a pacified, gracious 
and propitious Father through Christ. Then should I, by expelling Christ an 
destroying his kingdom, which by the Gospel I have planted, build the law 
again, and erect a kingdom for Moses? This is what I should do were I, as 
false apostles are wont to do, to teach circumcision and the keeping of the law 
as necessary to salvation: and in this manner I should restore, in the place of 
righteousness and life, sin and death; for the law only discovers sin, produces 
wrath, and kills.—Zuther on Galatians, as translated by Owen.) 

Thus does the apostle argue for the great doctrine of justification by faith 
without the works of the law, from the principles and practice of the Jewish 
christians themselves, and from the ss ti rioting that would attend their 
departure from it; from whence it appeared that Peter, and the other Jews, 
were much in the wrong for refusing to communicate with the Gentile Chris- 
tians, and endeavouring to bring them under the bondage of the law. 

2. He acquaints us what his own judgment and practice was. 

Ist. That he was “dead to the law.” Whatever account others might make 
of it, yet for his part he was dead to it. He knew that the moral law denounced 
a curse against all that continue not in all things written therein to do them; 
and therefore he was dead to it, as to all hope of justification and salvation 
that way. And as for the ceremonial law, he also knew that was now anti- 
quated and superseded by the coming of Christ, and therefore the substance 
being come, he had no longer any regard to the shadow. And he was thus 
dead to the law, through the law itself; it discovered itself to be at an end. By 
considering the law itself he saw that justification was not to be expected by 
the works of it, since none could perform a perfect obedience to it, and that 
there was now no farther need of the sacrifices and purifications of it—since 
they were done away in Christ, and a period was put to them by his offering 
wp himself a sacrifice for us—and therefore the more he looked into it the 
more he saw that there was no occasion for keeping up that regard to it which 
the Jews pleaded for. But though he was thus “ dead to the law,” yet he does 
not look upon himself as without law; he had renounced all hopes of justifica- 
tion by the works of it, and was unwilling any longer to continue under the 
bondage of it, but he was far from thinking himself discharged from his quty 
to God; on the contrary, he was dead to the law “that he might live unto 
God.” The doctrine of the Gospel, which he had embraced, instead of weaken- 
ing the bond of duty upon him, did but the more strengthen and confirm it; 
and therefore, though he was dead to the law, yet it was only in order to his 
living a new and better life to God, as Rom. vii. 4,6; such a life as would be 
more agreeable and acceptable to God than his observation of the Mosaic law 
could now be, namely, a life of faith in Christ, and under the influence thereof, 
of holiness and righteousness towards God.. And agreeably hereunto he ac- 
quaints us, 

2nd. That as he was dead to the law, so he was alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ; ver. 20, “ I am crucified with Christ,” &c. And here in his own person 
he gives us a most excellent description of the mysterious life of a believer. 
first. He is crucified, and yet he lives. The old man is crucified, Rom. vi. 6, 
put the new man living; he is dead to the world, and dead to the law, and yet 
alive to God and Christ. Sin is mortified, and grace quickened. Secondly. He 
lives, and yet not he; this is strange, “I live, and yet not I.” He lives in the 
exercise AP ace? he has the comforts and the triumphs of grace, and yet that 
grace is not from himself, but from another. Believers see themselves living in 
a state of dependence. Thirdly. He is “crucified with Christ,” and yet Christ 
lives in him. This results from his mystical union with Christ, by means of 
which he is interested in the death of Christ, so as by virtue of that to die unto 
sin; and yet interested in the life of Christ, so as by virtue of that to live unto 
God. Fourthly. He lives in the flesh, and yet lives by faith. ‘To outward ap- 

earance he lives as other people do, his natural life is supported as others’ are, 
But yet he hath a higher and nobler principle that supports and actuates him, 
namely, that of faith in Christ, and especially as eyeing the wonders of his love 
in giving himself for him; hence it is that, though he lives in the flesh, yet he 
does not live after the flesh. Note, They that have true faith do live by that 
faith; and the great thing which faith fastens upon is Christ’s loving us, and 

iving himself for us. The great evidence of Christ’s loving us is his giving 
himself for us; and this is that we are chiefly concerned to mix faith with, in 
order to our living to him. Saat : 

[This verse shews more fully that justified persons are most strictly tied to 
mortify sin and lead a holy life, if so they walk according to the prescript of 
the doctrine of justification which was taught by Paul; for he, and by conse- 

uence all real believers, were “crucified with Christ,” to wit, the old man of 
their indwelling corruption, Rom. vi. 6; it did receive the stroke of death by 
his death, he having by death redeemed them from the slavery of it, Tit. ii. 24; 
which crucifixion with Christ doth not destroy the natural life of believers, for 
so Paul sheweth he did live. Only the old man of corruption doth not live in 
them so as to act upon them in what they do, but Jesus Christ doth live in them, 
he being united to them as the root to the branches, or head to the members, 
and furnishing them with spiritual life and motion, whereby the very natural 
life which they live, and those things which concern that life, are ordered and 
gone about by virtue of surength drawn from Christ, by faith in him: and the 
consideration of Christ’s love to them, and his dying for them because he loved 
them, is a great inducement unto justified persons so to live. Now, this being 
true in Paul, and in some measure in all believers, and seeing the principles of 


ji, 11—14. “Peter was to be blamed:” “was to be condemned,” 
or “ was condemned ”—i.e., self-condemned by his own conduct. The 
date of this occurrence is placed by some before the visit to Jeru- 
salem just spoken of, by others immediately after. The “ with- 
standing of St. Peter was no opposition of Pauline to Petrine 
views; it was a faithful rebuke of blamable moral weakness.” ‘The 
progress of the defection at Antioch may be traced, Peter “ gradually 
withdrew,” and ultimately separated himself from the Gentile 
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the doctrine of justification did bind all to this, it is evident that to affirm this 
doctrine did tend to foster sin is but a foul-forged calumny. Note, That 
though the full persuasion and assurance of Christ’s special love unto and 
his dying for me in particular, is not the very essence and being of saving faith, 
Eph. i. 13, for saving faith may be without it, Zsa. 1. 10, yet it is a thing which 
may be had without extraordinary revelation, the Spirit of God enabling the 
believer to discern in himself those graces (1 Cor. ii. 12) which are set down as 
marks of his special love and favour in Scripture, 1 Jno. iii. 14—24, and bearing 
witness with his spirit that he is a child of God, Rom. viii. 16; and this assur- 
ance should be aimed at in the right method by all, 2 Pet. i. 10; for Paul, 
speaking in the name of other believers, sheweth he had attained it; “Who 
loved me, and gave himself for me,” saith he. ‘his full persuasion and assur- 
ance, in its own nature, is so far from making those who have it loose the reins 
to wickedness and security, that, upon the contrary, it serveth as a stro g 
incitement to make them mortify sin, and live that spiritual life of faith which 
is here spoken of; for it served for this use unto Paul: “ I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.”] 

The apostle concludes this discourse with acquainting us that by the doctrine 
of justification by faith in Christ, without the works of the law, which he 
asserted, and others opposed, he avoided two great difficulties, which the con- 
trary opinion was loaded with; namely, Ist. That he did not “frustrate the 
grace of God,” which the doctrine of justification by the works of the law did; 
for, as he argues, Rom. xi. 6,“‘If it be of works, it is no more of grace. 
2nd. That he did not frustrate the death of Christ, whereas “if righteousnese 
come by the law,” then it must follow “that Christ is dead in vain;” for if we 
look for salvation by the law of Moses, then we render the death of Christ 
needless ; for to what purpose should he be appointed to die if we might have 


been saved without it? 
CHAPTER IIT. 


The apostle in this chapter, I. Reproves the Galatians for their folly in suffering them- 
selves to be drawn away from the faith of the Gospel, and endeavours from several con- 
siderations to impress them with a sense of it. II. He proves the doctrine which he 
had reproved them for departing from, viz., that of justification by faith without the * 
works of the Jaw, 1. From the example of Abraham’s justification ; 2. From the nature 
and tenor of the law; 3. From the express testimony of the Old Testament. And, 4. 
From the stability of the covenant of God with Abraham. And lest any should here- 
upon say, wherefore then serveth the law? he answers, Ist. It was added because of 
transgressions ; 2nd. It was given to convince the world of the necessity of a saviour 
8rd. It was designed as a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. And then he concludes 
the chapter by acquainting us with the privilege of Christians under the gospel state. 


FOOLISH Galatians, who 
hath bewitched you, that ye 
should not obey the truth, 
before whose eyes Jesus 
V4 S Christ lath been evidently 
et eet forth, crucified among 
you? 2 This only would [ 
learn of you, Received ye 
the Spirit by the works of 
— the law, or by the hearing 
of faith? 8 Are ye so foolish? having begun in the 
Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh? 4 
Have ye suffered so many things in vain? if i be 
yet in vain. 5 He therefore that ministereth to 
you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among you, 
doeth he it by the works of the law, or by the hear- 
ing of faith ? 
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converts with whom he had before freely associated. This conduct 
was out of deference to or fear of the converts from Judaism. 
This led the rest of the Jewish converts (other Jews) to act a similarly 
disingenuous part; and even Barnabas, adds St. Paul, was swept 
away by the flood of opinion. 

iii. 4. “Have ye suffered,” &c.: Alford and Lightfoot render, 
“Did ye suffer so many taings in vain?’? The history says nothing 
of these persecutions; but when the converts in the neighbouring 
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The apostle is here dealing with those that, having embraced the faith of 
Christ, yet still continued to seek for justification by the works of the law, 
that is, who depended upon their own obedience to the moral precepts as their 
righteousness before God, and wherein that was defective had recourse to 
the legal sacrifices and purifications to make it up. These he first sharply 
reproves, ane then endeavours by the evidence of truth to convince them. And 
this is the right method, when we reprove any for a fault or an error, to con- 
Vinee them that it is an error, that it is a fault. 


He reproves them, and the reproof is very close and warm; he calls them 
“foolish Galatians,” ver. 1. Though as Christians they were wisdom’s chil- 
dren, yet as corrupt Christians they were foolish children. Yea, he asks, 
“Who hath bewitched you? whereby he represents them as enchanted by the 
arts and snares of their seducing teachers, and so far deluded as to act very 
unlike themselves; and that wherein their folly and infatuation appeared was 
that they did “not obey the truth,” that is, they did not adhere to the Gospel 
way of justification, wherein they had been taught, and which they had pro- 
fessed toembrace. Note, 1. It is not enough to know the truth, and to say we 
believe it; but we must obey it too, we must heartily submit to it, and sted- 
fastly abide by it. And, 2. That those are spiritually bewitched who, when 
the trutl ag it is in Jesus is plainly set before them, will not thus obey it. 
Several tnings proved and aggravated the folly of these Christians. 

First. Jesus Christ had been evidently set forth as crucified among them; 
that is, they had had the doctrine of the cross preached to them, and the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper administered among them, in both which Christ 
crucified had been set before them. Now, it was the greatest madness that 
could be for them, who had had acquaintance with such sacred mysteries, and 
admittance to such great solemnities, not to obey the truth which was thus 
published to them, and signed and sealed in that ordinance. Note, The con- 
sideration of the honours and privileges we have been admitted to as Chris- 
tians should shame us out of the folly of apostasy and backsliding. : 

[Ministers ought not to rest upon a coldrife (inanimate) way of preaching 
truth, Mat. vii. 29, but are to endeavour the delivery of it with that perspicuity 
and plainness, Col. iv. 4, that power and liveliness, 1 Cov. ii. 4, as it may pene- 
trate the conscience of the hearers, and be as clear and evident to them as if it 
were pictured and painted out before their eyes; and, in order to this, they 
would not only labour to understand thoroughly what they preach, 1 Tim. i. 17, 
but also to believe it themselves, 2 Cor, iv. 13, and to have their own affections 
in some measure warmed with love to it, 1 Tim. i. 15. And above all, would 
labour with God, that the effectual operation of his Spirit may come along 
with what they preach, 1 Cor. ii. 4, that so the truth delivered may be the 
more lively, and convincingly represented to the hearers: for Paul did so 
preach; ‘‘Jesus Christ was evidently set forth, crucified among them, before 
their eyes:” he did so represent Christ and him crucified to their ears, by the 
preaching of the word, as if they had seen him with their eyes.] é 

Secondly. He appeals to the experiences they had had of the working of the 
Spirit upon their souls, ver. 2; he puts them in mind that upon their becoming 
Christians they had received the Spirit, that many of them at least had been 
made partakers, not only of the sanctifying influences, but of the miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, which were eminent proofs of the truth of the Christian 
religion, and the several doctrines of it, and especially of this, that justification 
is by Christ only, and not by the works of the law, which was one of the pecu- 
liar and fundamental principles of it? And to convince them of the folly of 
their departing from this doctrine, he desires to know how they came by these 
gifts and graces; was it “by the works of the law,” that is, the preaching the 
necessity of these in order to justification? ‘This they could not say, for that 
doctrine had not then been preached to them, nor had they, as Gentiles, any 
pretence to Justification that way. Or was it by the “hearing of faith,” that is 
the preaching of the doctrine of faith in Christ, as the only way of justification? 
This, if they would say the truth, they were obliged to own, and therefore 
must be very unreasonable if they should reject a doctrine the good effects of 
which they had had such experience of. Note, 1. That it is usually by the 
ministry of the Gospel [Gospel preached and heard] that the Spirit is commu- 
nicated to persons. 

(Our justification before God, and the renovation of our natures by the Spirit 
of God, are so much conjoined, that the doctrine which, through God’s blessing, 
is the means of working the former, is also the only doctrine appointed of God 
for holding forth the right way of attaining the latter: for Paul argueth that 
the doctrine of justification, without works, is divine, because that doctrine 
was the means of conveying sanctifying grace into their hearts; as appeareth 
from the scope of the argument here used, “Received ye the Spirit by the || 
works of the law, or by the hearing of faith?”] 

And, 2. That they are very unwise who suffer themselves to be turned 
aoe from that ministry and doctrine which has been blessed to their spiritual 
advantage. 

Thirdly. He calls upon them to consider their past and present conduct, and 
from thence to judge whether they were not acting very weakly and unreason- 
ably, ver. 3,4. He tells them that they had “begun in the Spirit,” but now were 
seeking to be “ made pertect by the flesh;” they had embraced the doctrine of 
the Gospel, by means of which they had received the Spirit, and wherein only 
the true way of justification is revealed. And thus they had begun well; but 
now they were turning to the law, and expecting to be advanced to higher 
degrees of perfection, by adding the observation of it to faith in Christ, in order 
to their justification, which could end in nothing but their shame and disap- 
pointment:; for this, instead of being an improvement upon the Gospel, was 
really a perversion of it; and while they sought to be Justified in this way, 
they were so far from being more perfect Christians, that they were more in 
danger of becoming no Christians at all; hereby they were pulling down with 
one hand what they had built with the other, and undoing what they had 
hitherto done in Christianity. Yea, he farther puts them in mind that they had 
not only embraced the Christian doctrine, but suffered for it tov, and eves 
fore their folly would be the more aggravated, if now they should desert it; 
for in this case all that they had suffered would be in vain, it would appear that 
they had been foolish in suffering for what they now deserted, and their suffer- 
ings would-be altogether in vain, and of no advantage to them. Note, 1. It is 
the folly of apostates that they lose the benefit of all they have done in religion, 
or suffered for it. 2. That it is very sad for any to live in an age of services 
and sutferings, of sabbaths, sermons, and sacraments, in vain; in this case 
former righteousness shall not be mentioned. [3. Though those who have 
suffered much for truth should afterward make defection from it, we are 
nevertheless to keep charity towards them, as hoping God will give them 
repentance, and reclaim them.) 

Fourthly. He puts them in mind that they had had ministers among them, 
(and particularly himself,) who came with a Divine seal and commission ; for 
they had ministered the i pei to them and wrought miracles among them; 
and he appeals to them whether they did it “by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith ;” whether the doctrine that was preached by them, and 
confirmed [not only by the fruits of the Spirit of regeneration and saving grace, 
but) by the miraculous gifts and operations of the Spirit, was that of justifica- 
tion by the works of the law, or by the faith of Christ; they very well knew it 
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was not the former, but the latter; and therefore must needs be inexcusable 
in forsaking a doctrine which had been so signally owned and attested, ana 
exchanging it for one that had received no such attestations. 


6 Even as Abraham believed God, and it was 
accounted to him for righteousness. 7 Know ye 
therefore that they which are of faith, the same are 
the children of Abraham. 8 And the scripture, fore - 
seeing that God would justify the heathen through 
faith, preached before the gospel unto Abraham, say- 
ing, In thee shall all nations be blessed. 9 So then 
they which be of faith are blessed with faithful Abra- 
ham. 10 For as many as are of the works of the 
law are under the curse: for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things which 
are written in the book of the law to do them. 11 
But that no man is justified by the law in the sight 


lof God, it is evident: for, The just shall live by 


faith. 12 And the law is not of faith: but, The 
man that doeth them shall live in them. 13 Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree: 14 That the 


blessing of Abraham might come on tle Gentiles 


through Jesus Christ; that we might receive the 


promise of the Spirit through faith. 15 Brethren, 


I speak after the manner of men; Though 2¢ be but 
a man’s covenant, yet if it be confirmed, no man 
disannulleth, or addeth thereto. 16 Now to Abra- 
ham and his seed were the promises made. He 
saith not, And to seeds, as of many ; but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ. 17 And this I 
say, that the covenant, that was confirmed before of 
God in Christ, the law, which was four hundred and 
thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect. -18 For if the 
inheritance be of the law, it 2s no more of promise: 
but God gave zt to Abraham by promise. 


The apostle having reproved the Galatians for their not obeying the truth, 
and endeavoured to impress them with a sense of their folly herein, in these 
verses he largely proves the doctrine which he had reproved them for the 
rejecting of ; namely, that of justification by faith without the works of the 
aw. This he does several ways. 

First. From the example of Abraham’s justification; which argument this 
same apostle uses, Rom. iv.; “ Abraham believed God, and that was accounted 
to him for righteousness,” ver. 6; that is, his faith fastened upon the word and 
promise of God, and upon his believing he was owned and accepted of God as 
a righteous man. And as on this account he is represented as the father of the 
faithful, so the apostle would have us to know that they who are of faith are 
the children of Abraham, ver. 7; not according to the flesh, but according to 
the promise, and consequently that they are justified in the same way that he 
was. 
the apostle acquaints us that the promise made to Abraham, Gen. xii. 3, “In 
thee shall all nations be blessed,” had a reference hereunto, ver. 8. The 
Scripture is said to foresee, because he that indited the Scripture did foresee 
that God would justify the heathen world in the way of faith; and therefore in 
Abraham, that is, in the seed of Abraham, which is Christ, not the Jews only 
but the Gentiles also, should be blessed; not only blessed in the seed o 
Abraham, but blessed as Abraham was, being justified as he was. This the 
apostle calls preaching the Gospel to Abraham, and from thence infers, ver. 9, 
that they who are of faith, that is, true believers, of what nation soever they 
be, “are blessed with the faithful Abraham.” ‘They are blessed with Abraham 
the Father of the faithful, by the promise made to him, and therefore by faith 
as he was. It was through faith in the promise of God that he was blessed 
and it is only in the same way that others obtain this privilege. 


Secondly. He shews that we cannot be justified but by faith fastening on the’ 


If we put ourselves upon trial in that 
we are certainly cast, and lost, and 
s of the law are under the curse,” that 


Gospel, because the law condemn us. 
court, and stand to the sentence of it. 
undone; “for as many as are of the work ) the 
is, as many as depend upon the merit of their own works as their righteousness 
that ata not guilty, and insist upon their own justification, the cause wil 
certainly go against them; “for it is written, Cursed is every one that con- 
tinueth not in all things which are written in the bovk of the law to do them,” 
ver. 10; and Deu. xxvii. 26. The condition of life by the law is perfect, per- 
sonal, and perpetual obedience,—the language of it is, Do this and live; or, as 
ver, 12, “Tle man that doeth them shall live in them,” and for every failure 
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provinces of Pisidia, Lycaonia, and proconsular Asia suffered (Acts 
xiv., xix. 23; 2 Cor, i. 8), it is unlikely the Galatians escaped. 

iii. 5. “ He that ministereth ;” or “supplieth to you the Spirit, and 
worketh mighty works.” “It is important,” says Lightfoot, ‘to 
notice how here, as in the Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul 
assumes the possession of these extraordinary powers by his converts 
as an acknowledged fact.” j 

iii. 8. “ ‘The promis< : Abraham was an anticipation of the Gospel, 
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not only as announcing the Messiah, but as involving the doctrine of 
righteousness by faith.” <“Blessed:” in this quotation Gen. xii, 3 
and Gen. xviii. 18 are blended together, 

iii. 15, “Confirmed:” this word, both here and in verse 17, 
A'ford renders “ ratified.’”’ “‘ Addeth thereto:”’ 4.¢., adds fresh clauses. 
“Covenant:”’ “The word may mean either testament or covenanv, 
but in the New Testament, with only one exception (Heb, ix. 15—17), 
it means covenant” (Lightfoot), ; ’ ' 


iw 
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Abraham was justified by faith, and so are they; and, to confirm this, 
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herein the law denounces acurse. Unless our obedience be universal, continuing | 
ja all things that are written in the book of the law, and unless it be perpetual 
tuo—if in any instance, at any time, we fail and come short—we fall under 
tie curse of the law. The curse is wrath revealed, and ruin threatened. It 
4s a separation unto all evil, and this is in full force, power, and virtue against 
aii sinners, and therefore aguinst all men; for all have sinned and are become ! 

uilty before God; and if as transgressors of the law we are under the curse of 
it, it must be a vain thing to look for justification by it. But though this is not 
to be expected from the law, yet the apostle afterwards acquaints us that there 
is a way open to our escaping this curse, and regaining the favour of God, 
namely, through faith in Christ, who, as he says, ver. 13, “has redeemed us 
from the curse of the law,” &c. A strange method it was which Christ took to 
redeem us from the curse of the law; it was by his being himself made a curse 
for us; being made sin for us, he was made a curse for us; not separated from 
God, but laid for the present under that infamous token of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, which the law of Moses had put a particular brand upon, Deu. xxi, 23; 
and the design of this was, that the blessing of Abraham might come on 
the Gentiles through Jesus Christ. [Or, as it is in the original, in Saux Christ: 
eo that this blessing is still in him, as the fountain and dispenser of it.] 
That all who believed on Christ, whether Jews or Gentiles, might become heirs 
of Abraham’s blessing, and particularly of that “ promise of the Spirit,” [pro- 
mised Spirit.—Luther,] which was peculiarly reserved for the times of the 
Gospel. And from hence it appeared that it was not by putting themselves 
under the law, but by faith in Christ, that they became the people of God and 
heirs of the promise. Here note, 1. The misery which as sinners we are sunk 
into; we are under the curse and condemnation of the law. [2. ‘There is no 
delivery of enslaved man from this woful bondage but by giving satisfaction 
and by paying of a price for the wrong done to Divine justice, either by himself, 
or by some surety in his stead: God’s fidelity, Gen. ii. 17, his righteous nature, 
Ps. xi. 6,7, and the inward desert of sin, Rom. i. 32, do call for it; for “ Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law;” the word signifieth to deliver by 
giving a price.] 3. The love and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ towards us; 
he has submitted to be made a curse for us, that he might redeem us from the 
curse of the law. 4. The happy prospect which we now have through him, not 
only of escaping the curse, but of inheriting the blessing. 5. That it is only 
through faith that we can hope to obtain this favour. [6. Faith doth justify 
and make us blessed, not for any worth in itself, as if the work and merit of 
fuith were reckoned to us for righteousness, but because it is the instrument, 
and, as it were, the hand of the soul, whereby we receive the promise, and 
Christ in the promise, whose satisfaction alone is our only righteousness befure 
God, Rom. v.19; for that Paul is to be understood thus all along this dispute 
appeareth from these two verses, wherein he ascribeth our delivery from the 
curse, and partaking of Abraham’s blessing, to Christ’s merit, or to his being 
made a curse for us, giving uoto faith only the receiving and embracing of that 
satisfaction, as it is offered in the promise; “ ‘That we might receive the 
promise through faith,” saith he.] 

Thirdly. ‘To prove that justification is by faith, and not by the works of the 
law, the apostle alleges the express testimony of the Old Testament, ver. 11. 
The place referred to is Hab. ii. 4, where it is said, “‘The just shall live by 
faith;” it is again quoted, Rom. i. 17, and Heb. x. 38; and the design of it is to 
shew that they are only such as are just or righteous who do truly live, who 
are freed from death and wrath, and restored into a state of life in the favour 
ot God; and that it is only through faith that persons become righteous, and 
as such obtain this life and happiness, that they are accepted of God, and 
enabled to live to him now, and are entitled to an eternal life in the enjoy- 
meat of him hereafter. And from hence the apostle says, It is evident, that 
“no man is justified by the law in the sight of God.” Whatever he may be in 
the account of others, yet he is not so in the sight of God, for the law is not of 
faith; that says nothing concerning faith in the business of justification, nor 
does it give life to those that believe; but the language of it is, “* That the man 
that doth them shall live in them,” as Lev. xviii. 5. It requires perfect obedience 
as the condition of life, and therefore now can by no means be the rule of our 
justification; and this argument of the apostle’s may give us occasion to remark 
that justification by faith is no new doctrine, but what_was established and 
taught in the church of God long before the times of the Gospel. Yea, it is the 
only way wherein any sinners ever were or can be justified. 

Fourthly. To this purpose the apostle urges the stability of the covenant which 
God made with Abraham, which was not vacated or disannulled by the giving 
of the law to Moses, ver. 15, &c. Faith had the precedence of the law, for Abra- 
ham was justified by faith. It wasa promise that he built upon, and promises are 
the proper objects of faith. God entered into covenant with Abraham, ver. 8; 
and this covenant was firm and steady; even men’s covenants are so, and there- 
fore much more his. When a deed is executed, or articles of agreenient sealed, 
both parties are bound, and it is too late then to settle things otherwise; and 
therefore it is not to be supposed that by the subsequent law the covenant of 
God should be vacated. The original word, da@xn, signifies both a covenant 
and a testament. Now, the promise made to Abraham was rather a testa- 
ment than a covenant, When a testament is become of force by the death of 
the testator, it is not capable of being altered; and therefore the promise that 
was given to Abraham being of the nature of a testament, it remains firm 
and unalterable; but if it should be said that a grant or testament may be 
defeated for want of persons to claim the benefit of it, therefore, ver. 16, he 
shews that there is no danger of that in this case. Abraham is dead, and the 

rophets are dead, but the covenant is made with Abraham and his seed ; and 
ve gives us a very surprising exposition of that. We should have thought it 
had been meant only of the people of the Jews; nay, saith the apostle, it is in 
the singular number, and points ata single person,—that seed is Christ. So that 
the covenant is still in force, for Christ abideth for ever in his person, and in 
his spiritual seed that are his by faith; and if it be objected that the law which 
was given by Moses did disannul this covenant, because that insisted so much 
upon works, and there was so little in it of faith or of the promised Messiah, 
he answers that the subsequent !aw could not disannul the precedent cove- 
nant or promise; for, ver. 18, “if the inheritance be of the law, it is no more 
of promise; but,” says he, “ God gaveit to Abraham by promise,” and therefore 
it would be inconsistent with his holiness, wisdom, and faithfulness, by any 
subsequent act to set aside the promise, and so alter the way of justification, 
which he had thus established. If the inheritance was given to Abraham by 
promise, and thereby entailed upon his spiritual seed, we may be sure God 
would not retract that promise; for he is not a man that he should repent. [The 
only way of attaining right to this inheritance now, since the fall, is by God 8 
free gift, without the merit of works; for “ God did give it to Abraham,” the 
facher of all justified persons; the word signifieth he gave it freely, without 
respect had to Abraham's works. The tender and offer of this gracious gift is 
made in the promises of the Gospel, which, being laid hold upon by faith, do 
guuitle the believer to the tendered inheritance, 1 Jno, y. 10—12; for, saith he, 

God gave it by promise.” ] 


19 Wherefore then serveth the law? 


It was 


iii. 19, 20. “By angels:” ‘‘It was ordered or administered by 
means of angels. Angels were the instrumental enactors of law” 
(Alford). (Cowpare Acts vii. 53; Heb, ii. 2, 3; Deut. xxxiii. 2.) 
“ Mediator :” Moses is generally allowed to be the mediator here 
referred to. The meaning appears to be, the idea of a mediator 
supposes two persons between whom the mediation is carried 
on; but God is one, he stands and acts alone, and dealt directly, 
without mediators, with Abraham. 
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added because of transgressions, till the seed should 
come to whom the promise was made; and it was 
ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator. 20 
Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, but God is 
one. 21 Js the law then against the promises of 
God ? God forbid: for if there had been a law 
given which could have given life, verily righteous- 
ness should have been by the law. 22 But the 
scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the 
promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to 
them that believe. 23 But before faith came, we 
were kept under the law, shut up unto the faith 
which should afterwards be revealed. 24 Wherefore 
the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith. 25 But after 
that faith is come, we are no longer under a school- 
master, 26 For ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus. 27 For as manv of you as 
have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ. 
28 There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 29 And if ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs ac- 
cording to the promise. 


The apostle having just before been speaking of the promise made to Abra- 
ham, and representing that as ¢he rule of our justification aud not the law, lest 
they should think he did too much derogate trom the law, and render it alto- 
gether useless, he from thence takes occasion to discourse of the design aud 
tendency of it, and to acquaint us for what purposes it was given. It might be 
asked, if that promise was sufficient for salvation, wherefore then serveth the 
law ? or why did God give the law by Moses? To this he answers: 

First. That the law “* was added because of transgressions,” ver. 19. It was 
not designed to disannul the promise, and to establish a different way of 
Justification from that which was settled by the promise; but it was added to 
it, annexed on purpose to be subservient to it, and it was so because of trans- 
gressions, The Israelites, though they were chosen to be God’s peculiar 
people, yet were sinners as well as others, and therefore the law was given to 
convince them of their sin and of their obnoxiousness to the Divine displeasure 
on the account of it; “for by the law is the knowledge of sin,” Rom. iii. 20; aud 

the law entered that sin might abound,” Jtom. v. 20; and it was also intended 
to restrain them from the commission of sin, to put anawe upon their minds, and 
be a curb upen their lusts, that they should not run into that excess of riot 
which they were naturally inclined to; and yet at the same time it was 
designed to direct them unto the true and only way whereby sin was to be 
expiated, and wherein they might obtain the pardon of it, namely, through the 
death and sacrifice of Christ, which was the special use for which the law of 
sacrifices and purifications was given, 

And the apostle adds that the law was given for this purpose, “ till the seed 
should come to whom the promise was made,” that is, either till Christ should 
come, the principal seed referred to in the promise, as he had before shewn, or 
till the gospel dispensation should take place, when Jews and Gentiles without 
distinction should, upon believing, become the seed of Abraham. ‘Lhe law was 
added because of transgressions, till this fulness of time, or this complete dis- 
pensation, was come. But when the seed was come, and a fuller discovery of 
Divine grace in the promise was made, then the law, as given by Moses, was to 
cease; that covenant, being found faulty, was to give place to another and a 
better, Hebd. viii. 7,8; and though the law, considered as the law of nature, is 
always in force, and still continues to be of use to convince men of sin, and to 
restrain them from it, yet we are no longer under the bondage and terror of 
that legal covenant. The law then was not intended to discover another way 
of justification different from that revealed by the promise, but only to lead 
men to see their need of the promise, by shewing them the sinfulness of sin, and 
to ak them to Christ, through whom alone they could be pardoned and 
justified. 

And as a farther proof that the law was not designed to vacate the promise 
the apostle adds, that “it was ordained by angels in the band of a mediator.” 
It was given to different persons, and in a different manner from the promise, 
and therefore for different purposes. The promise was made to Abraham an 
all his spiritual seed, including believers of all nations, even of the Gentiles as 
well as Jews; but the law was given to the Israelites as a peculiar people, and 
separated from the rest of the world. And whereas the promise was given 
immediately by God himself, the law was given by the ministry of angels, and 
the hand of a mediator, and from hence it appeared that the law could not be 
designed to set aside the promise; for, ver. 20, “a mediator is not a mediator of 
one,’ that is, of one party only; but God is one, that is, but one party in the 
promise or covenant made with Abraham; and therefore it is not to be sup- 
posed that, by a transaction which passed only between him and the nation of 
the Jews, he should make void a promise which he had long before made to 
Abraham and all his spiritual seed, whether Jews or Gentiles. This would 
not have been consistent with his wisdom, or with his truth and faithfulness, 
Moses was only a mediator between God and the Israelites, not betweeu God 
and the spiritual seed of Abraham; and therefore the law that was given by 
him could not affect the promise made to them, much less be subversive of it, 

Secondly. The law was given to convince men of the necessity of a saviour, 
The apostle asks, ver. 21, as what some might be ready to object, “ Is the law 
then against the promises of God?” do they really clash and interfere with 


iii. 23. “ Before faith came, we were kept:” or, “ kept in ward.” 
lii. 24, “‘Schoolmaster:” the pedagogue or tutor was entrusted 
with the whole moral training “of the child. The tempting explana- 


tion that the law was as “one to conduct us to the school of Christ ” 


ought, says Lightfoot, probably to be abandoned. Christ is not 
represented as a teacher in the passage, but rather represents “the 
freedom of mature age, for which the constraints of childhood are a 
preparation.” 
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each other? or do you not set the covenant with Abraham and the law of | 
Moses at variance with one another. To this he answers, God forbid; he was 
far from entertaining such a thought, nor could it be inferred from what he 
had said. ‘The law is by no means inconsistent with the promise, but subser- 
vient to it, as the design of it is to discover men's transgressions, and to shew 
them the need they have of a better righteousness than that of the law, That 
consequence would much rather follow from their doctrine than from his; “for 
if there had been a law given that could have given life, verily righteousness 
should have been by the law,” and in that case the promise would have been 
superseded, and rendered useless; but that in, our present state could not be, 
for “the Scripture hath concluded all under sin,” ver. 22; or declared that all, 
both Jew and Gentile, are in a state of guilt, and therefore unable to attain to 
righteousness and justification by the works of the law. That discovered their 
wounds, but could not afford them a remedy; it shewed that they were guilty, 
because it appointed sacrifices and purifications, which were manifestly in- 
sufficient to take away sin; and therefore the great design of it was “ that the 
romise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe;” that 
eing convinced of their guilt, and the insufficiency of the law to effect a 
righteousness for them, they might be persuaded to believe on Christ, and so 
vubtain the benefit of the promise. : 
Thirdly. The law was designed for a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ, 
ver. v4. In the foregoing verse the apostle acquaints us with the state of the 
Jews under the Mosaic economy; that before faith came, or before Christ 
appeared, and the doctine of justification by faith in him was more fully dis- 
covered, they were “ kept under the law,” obliged on severe penalties toa strict 
observance of the various precepts of it; and at that time they were shut up, 
held under the terror and discipline of it as prisoners in a state of confinement; 
and the design of this was, that hereby they might be disposed more readily to 
embrace “ the faith which should afterwards be revealed,” or be persuaded to 
accept Christ when he came into the world, and to fall in with that better 
dispensation he was to introduce, whereby they were to be freed from that 
bondage and servitude, and brought into a state of greater light and liberty. 
Now in that state he tells them that the law was their schoolmaster to bring 
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them to Christ, that they “might be justified by faith.” As it declared the 
mind and will of God concerning them, and at the same time denounced a curse 
against them for every failure in their duty, so it was proper to convince them 
of their lost and undone condition in themselves, and to let them see the weak- 
ness and insufficiency of their own righteousness to recommend them to God; 
and as it obliged them to a variety of sacrifices, &c., which, though they could 
not of themselves take away sin, yet were typical of Christ, and of the great 
sacrifice which he was to offer up for the expiation of it, so it directed them 
(though in a more dark and obscure manner) to him, as their only relief and 
refuge. And thus it was their schoolmaster to instruct and govern them in 
their state of minority, or, as the word ra:daywyos most properly siguifies, their 
servant to lead and conduct them to Christ, (as children were wont to be led 
to school by those servants that had the care of them,) that they might be more 
fully instructed by him as their schoolmaster in the true way of justification and 
salvation, which is only by faith in him, and which he was appointed to give the 
fullest and clearest discoveries of. But lest it should be said, if the law was of 
this use and service under the Jewish, why may it not continue to be so under 
the Christian state too? the apostle adds, ver. 25, that “after faith is come,” 
and the gospel dispensation had taken place, under which Christ, and the way 
of pardon and life through faith in him, is set in the clearest light, “ we are no 
longer under a schoolmaster ;” we have no such need of the law to direct us to 
him as there was then. 

Thus the apostle acquaints us for what uses and purposes the law served; and 
from what he says concerning this matter we may observe, 
God to his people of old, in giving the law to them; for though in comparison of 
the gospel state it was a dispensation of darkness and terror, yet it furnished 
them with sufficient means and helps, both to direct them in their duty to God 
and to encourage their hopes in him. 2. The great fault and folly of the Jews, 
in mistaking the design of the law, and abusing it toa very different purpose 
from that which God intended in the giving of it; for they expected to be Justified 
by the works of it, whereas it was never designed to be the rule of their justi- 
fication, but only a means of convincing them of their guilt, and of their need of 
a Saviour, and of directing them to Christ, and faith in him, as the only way of 
obtaining this privilege: see Rom. ix. 31, 32; and ch. x. 3, 4. 3. The great 
advantage of the gospel state above the legal, under which we not only enjoy 
a clearer discovery of Divine grace and mercy than was afforded to the Jews of 
old, but are also freed from that state of bondage and terror under which they 
were held. Weare not now treated as children in a state of minority, but as 
sons grown up to a full age, who are admitted to greater freedoms, and instated 
in larger privileges, than they were. This the apostle enlarges upon in the 
following verses. For, having shewn for what intent the law was given, in the 
close of the chapter he acquaints us with our privilege by Christ, where he 
particularly declares, 

Ist. ‘That we “are the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus,” ver. 26. 
And here we may observe, First. The great and excellent privilege which, 
under the Gospel, real Christians enjoy. They are the children of God ; they 
are no longer accounted servants, but sons; they are not now kept at sucha 
distance, and under such restraints, as the Jews were, but are allowed a nearer 
and freer access to God than was granted to them; yea, they are admitted into 
the number, and havea right to all the privileges, of his children. Secondly. How | 
they come to obtain this privilege; and thatis “ by faith in Christ Jesus. Having 
accepted him as their Lord and Saviour, and relying on him alone for justifica- 
tion and salvation, they are hereupon admitted into this happy relation to God 
and are entitled to the privileges of it; for, Jno. i. 12,“*As many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the suns of God, even to them that 
believe on his name.” nd this faith in Christ, whereby they became the chil- 
dren of God, he acquaints us, ver. 27, was what they professed in baptism; for, | 
he adds, “ As many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” 
Having in baptism professed their faith in him, they were thereby devoted to | 
him, aad had, as it were, put on his livery, and declared themselves to be his | 
servants and disciples ; and, being thus become the members of Christ, they were | 
through him owned and accounted as the children of God. Here note, 1st. | 
That baptism is now the solemn rite of our admission into the Christian chureh, 
as circumcision was into that of the Jews. Our Lord Jesus appointed it to be 
80 in the commission he gave to his apostles, Mat. xxviii. 19, and accordingly it 
was their practice to baptize those whom they had discipled to the Christian 
faith. And perhaps the apostle might take notice of their baptism here, and of 
their becoming the children of God through faith in Christ professed therein, 
to obviate a farther objection, which the false teachers might be apt to urge in 
favour of circumcision, ‘They might be ready to say, though it should be 
allowed that the law as given at mount Sinai was abrogated by the coming of 
Christ the promised seed, yet what reason was there that circumcision should 
be set aside too, when that was given to Abraham together with the promise, 
and long before the giving of the law by Moses? But this diffleulty is sufficiently 
~emoved when the apostle says, that they who are baptized into Christ have | 
pat oo Christ; [it isa metaph?r taken from the garments which men put on to! 


iii. 27. “Have put on:” rather, “did put on Christ.’ The meta- ! 
phor has been supposed to be taken from the white garments in 
which the newly-baptised were clothed. It seems, however, very 
doubtful whether the custom prevailed at so early a date. 

iii, 28. “Are all one:” properly, “one man in Carist Jesus.” 
(Compare Eph. ii. 15.) 

iv. 1. “A child:” or, ‘an infant.” The word probably is equi- 
valent to a “ minor” in any stoge of his minority. His legal position 

81é 


1, The goodness of | 
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cover, adorn, and keep themselves warm;] for from thence it appears, that 
under the Gospel baptism comes in the room of circumcision, and that they 
who by baptism are devoted to Christ and do sincerly believe in him, are to all 
intents and purposes as much admitted into the privileges of the Christian state 
as the Jews were by circumcision into those of the legal. Pd. iii. 3; and there- 
fore there was no reason why the use of that should still be continued, Note, 
2nd. ‘That in our baptism we put on Christ, therein we profess our discipleship 
to him, and are obliged to behave ourselves as his faithful servants. Being 
baptized into Christ we are baptized into his death; that, as he died and rose 
again, so, in conformity thereunto, we should die unto sin, and walk in newness 
of life, Rom. vi. 3, 4, and it would be of great advantage to us did we oftever 
remember this. ; E 

2nd. That this privilege of being the children of God, and of being by baptism 
devoted to Christ, is now enjoyed in common by all real Christiaus. ‘The law 
indeed made a difference between Jew and Greek, giving the Jews on many 
accounts the pre-eminence; that also made a difference between bond and free, 
master and servant, and between male and female, the males being circumeised 5 
but it is not so now,—they all stand on the same level, and “ are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” As the one is not accepted on the account of any national or personal 
advantages. he may enjoy above the other, so neither is the other rejected for 
the want of them; but all that sincerely believe on Christ, of what nation, or 
sex, or condition soever they be, are accepted of him, and become the children 
of God through faith in him. 

3rd. That being Christ’s, we are Abraham’s seed, “ and heirs according to the 
promise.” Their Judaizing teachers would make them believe that they must 
be circumcised and keep the law of Moses, or they could not be saved. No, says 
the apostle, there is no need of that; for “if ye be Christ’s,” if you sincerely be- 
lieve on him who is the promised seed, in whom all the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed, you Nee become the true seed of Abraham, the father 
of the faithful, and as such © are heirs according to the promise,” and conse- 
quently are entitled to the great blessings and privileges of it. And therefore, 
upon the whole, since it appeared that justification was not to be attained by 
the works of the law, but only by faith in Christ, and that the law of Meses 
was a temporary institution, and was given for such purposes as were only sub- 
servient to, and not subversive of, the promise, and that now under the Gospel 
Christians enjoy much greater and better privileges than the Jews did under 
that dispensation, it must needs follow that they were very unreasonable and 
unwise in hearkening to those who at once endeavoured to deprive them of the 
truth and liberty of the Gospel, 


CHAPTER IV. 


The apostle in this chapter is still carrying on the same general design as in the former, 
namely, to recover these Christians from the impressions made upom them by the Judaiz- 
ing teachers, and to represent their weakness and folly in suffering themselves to be 
drawn away from the gospel doctrine of justification, and to be deprived of their free- 
dom from the bondage of the law of Moses. To this purpose he makes use of various 
considerations, such as, I. The great excellence of the gospel state above the legal, 
ver. 1—7. IL. The happy change that was made in them at their conversion, ver. 8—1}. 
Ill. The affection they had for him and his ministry, ver. 12—16. 1V. The characters 
of the false teachers by whom they had been perverted, ver. 17, 18. WV. The very tender 
affection he had for them, ver. 19, 20, V1. The history of Isaac and Ishmael, bya com- 
parison taken from which he illustrates the difference between such as rested im Chrisé 
and such as trusted in the law. And in all these, as he uses great plainness and faith- 
fulness with them, so he expresses the tenderest concern for them, 


OW I say, That the heir, 
as long as he is a child, dif- 
fereth nothing from a ser- 
~) vant, though he be lord of 
Gall; 2 But-is under tutors 
5/9 and governors until the time 
<>, appointed of the father. 3 
Even so we, when we were 
children, were in bondage 

Zz under the elements of the 
world: 4 But when the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, 6 ‘l'o redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption 
of sons. 6 And because ye are sons, God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father. 7 Wherefore thou art no 
more a servant, but a son; and ifa son, then an heir 
of God throngh Christ. 


In this chapter the apostle deals plainly with those that hearkened to the 
Judaizing teachers, who cried up the law of Moses in competition with the 
Gospel of Christ, and endeavoured to bring them under the bondage of it; and 
to convince them of their folly, and to rectify their mistake therein, in these 


verses he prosecutes the comparison of a child under age, which he had touched: — 


upon in the foregoing chapter, and from thence shews what great advantages 
we have now under the Gospel above what they had under the law. And here, 

First. He acquaints us with the state of the Old Testament church. It was 
like a child under age, and it was used accordingly, being kept in a state of 
darkness and bondage, in comparison of that greater light and liberty which 
we enjoy under the Gospel. That was indeed a dispensation of grace, and yet 
it was comparatively a dispensation of darkness; for as the heir in his minority 
is “under tutors and governors till the time appointed of his Father,” by 
whom he is educated and instructed in those things which at present he knows 
little of the meaning of, though afterwards they are likely to be of great use to 
him, so it was with the Old Testament chureh, the Mosaic economy which 
they were under was what they could not fully understand the meaning of; 


was much the same as that of a “slave” or “bond-servant.” Such 
is the force of the word here used. 

iv. 2, “Tutors and governors:” controllers of his person, his 
guardians, are meant by “tutors ;” by “ governors,” the stewards or 
bailiffs appointed to manage his property. ; 

iv. 3. “ The elements of the world :” most probably, “ elementary 
teaching,” the elementary principles of religion, not necessarily 


erroneous, but suited to the “child” state of the world. Compare — 
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for, as the apostle says, 2 Cor. iii. 13, ‘‘ They could not stedfastly look to the 
end of that which was abolished.” But to the church, when grown up to 
maturity in gospel days, it becomes of great use. And as that was a dispensa- 
tion of darkness, so of bondage too; for “they were in bondage under the ele- 
ments of the world,” being tied to a great number of burthensome rites and 
observances, by which, as by a kind of first rudiments, they were taught and 
instructed, and whereby they were kept in a state of subjection, like a child 
under tutors and governors, The church then lay more under the character of 
aservant, being obliged to do every thing according to the command of God, 
without being fully acquainted with the reason of it; but the service under the 
Gospel appears to be more reasonable than that was. The time appointed of 
the Father being come, when the church was to arrive at its full age, now that 
darkness and bondage under which it before lay is removed, and we are under 
a dispensation of greater light and liberty. 

Secondly. He acquaints us with the much happier state of Christians under 
the gospel dispensatior ; ver. 4—7, ““ When the fulness of time was come,” the 
time appointed of the Father, when he would put an end to the legal dispensa- 
tion, and set up another and a better in the room of it, he “sent forth his 
Son,” &c. The person who was employed to introduce this new dispensation 
was no other than the Son of God himself, the only begotten of the Father, 
who, as he had been prophesied of and promised from the foundation of the 
world, so in due time was manifested for this purpose. He, in pursuance of the 
Eres design he had undertaken, submitted to be “ made of a woman,” there is 
iis incarnation; and to be “made under the law,” there is his subjection. He 
who was truiy God, yet for our sakes became man; and he was Lord of all yet 
consented to come into a state of subjection, and to take upon him the form of 
aservant.; and one great eud of all this was “‘ to redeem them that were under 
the law,” to save us from that intulerable yoke, and to appoint gospel ordi- 
nances more rational and easy. 

(1. Jesus Christ had a being and subsistence before his incarnation, he was 
even from all eternity truly God, #1 viii. 23, for he is “sent forth” before “he 
was made of a women.” 2. The Father cannot but accept the obedience of 
Christ in che name of those for whom it is offered, and who do lay hold upon it 
by faith; seeing Christ did not come of himself, but was sent by the Father to 

ay, in obedience to the law, that he might redeem those that were under the 

aw ; for “ God sent his Son,” to wit, not by dispatching him from one place to 

another, (for the Son, being God, is present iu all places, and can be absent 
from none,) but by making him appear invested with the human nature, which 
before he was not. 3. Jesus Christ is God’s Son in a way proper to himself 
alone, as being his only Son by nature, Jno. i. 14, the eternally begotten Son of 
the Father, Ps. ii. 7; and the express image of the Father’s glory, Heb. i. 3; for 
it is of him he speaketh while he saith, “ Godsent his Son.” 4. Tt behoved our 
Mediator to be true man, God’s unchangeable justice so requiring, that the 
same nature which sinned should also suiter for sin: for he “ was made of a 
woman.” 5. Christ’s human nature was miraculously formed by the Holy 
Ghost in the womb of a virgin without the company of any man; whence it 
followeth that he was free from the guilt of Adam’s first sin, and consequently 
of original sin, which descendeth from Adam unto all his posterity, who come of 
him by ordinary generation, Gen. v.33; but Christ did not so come of him, for 
he “ was made of a woman,” and not begotten by a man, Mat. i.!8. 6. The body 
of Christ was not created in heaven, and conveyed to the womb of the virgin, 
and from her to the world, without taking of its substance from her, as water 
is conveyed through a conduit, but it was framed in the virgin and of her sub- 
stance; for “he was made of a woman.” 7. Though there be two natures in 
Christ, as being both God and man, yet he is but one person; for the same Son 
who was sent by the Father is “ made of a woman.” 8. By virtue of this per- 
sonal union of the two natures in Christ, those things which are only verified in 
the one nature are attributed unto and spoken of the whole person; for to be 
made of a woman (which agreeth only to the human nature) is aseribed to the 
person of the Son: “‘ God sent forth his Son, made of a woman.”] 

He had indeed something more and greater ia his view in coming into the 
world than merely to deliver us from the bondage of the ceremonial law ; for 
he came into our nature, and consented to suffer and die for us, that hereby he 
might redeem us from the wrath of God, and from the curse of the moral law, 
which, as sinners, we all lay under. But that was one end of it, and a mercy 
reserved to be bestowed at the time of his manifestation; then the more ser- 
vile state of the church was to come to a period, and a better tu succeed in the 
place of it; for he was sent to redeem us, “that we might receive the adoption 
of sons,” that we might no longer be accounted and treated as servants, but as 
sons grown up to maturity, who are allowed greater freedoms and admitted to 

arger privileges than while they were under tutors and governors. ‘l'his, the 

course of the apostle’s argument leads us to take notice of as one thing intended 
by this expression, though no doubt it may also be understood as signifying 
that gracious adoption which the Gospel so often speaks of as the privilege of 
thuse who believe in Christ. Israel was God’s son, his firstborn, Rom. ix. 4; 
but uow, under the Gospel, particular believers receive the adoption; and, as 
an earnest and evidence of it, they have toyether therewith the spirit of adop- 
tion, putting them upon the duty of prayer, and enabling them in prayer to eye 
God as a father; for, as it follows, ver. 6, “‘ Because ye are sons, God hath sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, erying, Abba, Father.” 

(1. The Spirit here spoken of is not a naked quality, or operation and work 
only, bat a person subsisting of himself, as appeareth from this, that he is said 
to be sent forth, which agreeth only to persons; “ God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son.” 2. He is a Divine person, and no mere creature; for he 
dwelleth in the hearts of all believers, which can be said of no person but God; 
© God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts.” 3. Whoever have 
this high dignity of adoption conferred upon them, must also have the Spirit of 
God given to reside, not in their brain only, to fill them with the gifts of know- 
ledge, as he may be in hypocrites, Mat. vii. 22, but in their hearts also, by 
making a gracious change there, Eph. iv. 23, to be diffused from thence, as from 
the first principle of life, Pr. iv. 23, through all the faculties of the soul, and 
members of the body, 1 Thes. v. 23; for, saith he, “ Because ye are sons, he hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts.”] 

And hereupon, ver. 7, the apostle concludes this argument, by adding, “ Where- 
fore thou art no more a servant but a son; and if a son, then an heir of God 
through Cirist;” that is, now under the gospel state we are no longer under 
the servitude of the law, but upon our believing in Christ become the sons of 
God; we are thereupon accepted of him, and adopted by him; and, being the 
sons, we are also heirs of God, and are entitled to the heavenly inheritance, as 
he also reasons, Rom. viii, 17. And therefore it must needs be the greatest 
weakness and folly to turn back to the law, and to seek justification by the 
works of it. From what the apostle says in these verses, we may observe, 

i. The wonders of Divine love and mercy towards us, particularly of God 
the Father in sending his Son into the world to redeem and save us; of the Son 
of God in submitting so low, and suffering so much for us, in pursuance of that 
design; and of the Holy Spirit in condescending to dwell in the hearts of 
believers for such gracious purposes. jas. : 

2. The great and invaluable advantages which Christians enjoy under the 
Gospel; for, Ist. We “receive the adoption of sons.” Whence note, That it 1s 


Col. ii. 8, 20, which seem to show that the expression refers to “a 
mode of instruction.” t 
iv. 6. “Crying :” the word expresses earnest and importunate 
‘prayer. (See Isa. xix. 20; James v. 4.) : ie 
iv. 7. “An heir:” the best MSS. read “an heir through God” — 
ie. an heir not by virtue of birth or merit, but through God, who 
adopted you. 
_ jy. 8, 9. “ Nevertheless, 
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| the great privilege which believers have through Christ that they are adopted 
| children of the God of heaven. We, who by nature are children of wrath and 
| disobedience, are become by grace children of love. 2nd. We receive “the 
| Spirit of adoption.” Note, First. That all that have the privilege of adoption 
have the spirit of adoption; all that are received into the number partake of 
the nature of the children of God, for he will have all his children to resemble 
him. Secondly. That the spirit of adoption is always the spirit of prayer, and 
it is our duty in prayer to eye God as a Father. Christ hath taught usin prayer 
to eye God as our Father in heaven. Yhirdly. If we are his sons, then his 
heirs. It is not so among men, with whom the eldest son is heir. But all 
God’s children are heirs; they that have the nature of sons shall have the 
inheritance of sons. 

- [Paul has Christ ever in his mouth; he cannot forget him: for he foresaw 
that nothing would be less known in the world, even among those who would 
profess themselves to be Christians, than Christ and his Gospel. Hence he 
| perpetually refers to him and places him before our eyes. And as often as 
| he speaks of grace, righteousness, promise, filiation and heirship, he is ever 
| wont to add, ‘in’ or ‘through Christ,’ hereby alluding indirectly to law, as 
| though he said, * These things come not to us by the law or its work, (much 
| less by our own strength or the works of human traditions,) but by Christ 
| alone. —Luther. 


8 Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did 
service unto them which by nature are no gods. 9 
But now, after that ye have known God, or rather 
are known of God, how turn ye again to the weak 
and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again to 


| 
| 
Secondly. He calls upor. them to consider the happy change that was made in 


be in bondage? 10 Ye observe days, and months, 
and times, and years. 11 I am afraid of you, lest 
I have bestowed upon you labour in vain. 


In these verses the apostle pnts them in mind of what they were before their 
conversion to the faith of Christ, and what a blessed change their conversion 
had made upon them, and from thence endeavours to convince them of their 
great weakness in hearkening to those that would bring them under the bond- 
age of the law of Moses, 

First. He reminds them of their past state and behaviour, and what they 
were before the Gospel was preached to them. Then they knew not God, 
they were grossly ignorant of the true God, aud the way wherein heis to be 
worshipped. And at that time they were under the worst of slaveries, for 
“ they did service tothem which by nature were no gods ;” they were employed 
in a great number of superstitious and idolatrous services to those who, though 
they were accounted gods, yet were really no gods, but mere creatures, and 
perhaps of their own making, and therefore were utterly unable to hear and 
help them. Note, 1. That those who are ignorant of the true God cannot 
bat be inclined to false gods. They who forsook the God that made the world, 
rather than be without gods, worshipped such as they themselves made. 
2. That religious worship is due to none but to him who is by nature God; for 
when the apostle blames the doing service to such as by nature were no gods, 
he plainly shews that he only who is by nature God is the proper object of our 
religious worship, 


them by the preaching of the Gcspel among them. Now they had known God 
they were brought to the knowledge of the true God and of his Son Jesus 
Christ, whereby they were recovered out of that ignorance and bondage under 
which they before lay, or rather were known of God. This happy change in 
their state, whereby they were turned from idols to the living God, and throngh 
Christ had received the adoption of sons, was not owing to themselves, but to 
him. It was the effect of his free and rich grace towards them, and as such 
they ought to account it; and therefore hereby they were laid under the greater 
cbligation to adhere to the liberty wherewith he had made them free. Note, 
That all our acquaintance with God begins with him; we know him, because 
we are known of him. 

Thirdly. From hence he infers the unreasonableness and madness of their 
suffering themselves to be brought again into a state of bondage. He speaks of 
it with surprise and deep concern of mind, that such as they should do so; 
“ How turn ye again,” &c., saith he, ver. 9; how is it that you, who have been 
taught to worship God in the gospel way, should now be persuaded to comply 
with the ceremonial way of worship? that you, who have been acquainted wit 
a dispensation of light, becky. and love, as that of the Gospel is, should now 
submit to a dispensation of darkness, and bondage, and terror, as that of the 
law is? his they had the less reason for, since they had never been under the 
law of Moses, as the Jews had been, and therefore on this account they were 
more inexcusable than the Jews themselves, who might be supposed to have 
some fondness for that which had been of so long standing among them. 
Besides, what they suffered themselves to be brought into bondage to were 
but weak and beggarly elements, such things as had no power in them to 
cleanse the soul, or to afford any solid satisfaction to the mind, and which were 
only designed for that state of pupilage under which the church had been, but 
which was now come to a period; and therefore their wickedness and folly were 
the more aggravated in submitting to them, and in symbolizing with the Jews 
in observing their various festivals, here signified by “days, and months, and 
times, and years.” Here note, 1. That it is possible for those who have made 
great professions of religion to be afterwards drawn into very great defections 
from the purity and simplicity of it, for this was the case of these Christians. 
2. hat the more mercy God has shewn to any in bringing them into an 
acquaintance with the Gospel, and the liberties and privileges of it, the greater 
is their sin and folly in suffering themselves to be deprived of them; for this 
the apostle lays a special stress upon, that after they had known God, or 
rather were known of him, they desired to be in bondage under the weak and 
begyarly elements of the law. : , s 

Fourthly. Hereupon he expresses his fears concerning them “Lest I have 
pestowed upon you labour in vain.” He had been at a great deal of pains 
about them in preaching the Gospel to them, and endeavouring to confirm 
them in the faith and liberty of it; but now they were giving up these, and 
thereby rendering his labour among them fruitless and ineffectual, and this he 
could not but be deeply affected with the thoughts of. Note, 1. That a great 
deal of the labour of faithful ministers is labour in vain, and that when it is 
so it cannot but be a great grief to those who desire the salvation of souls, 
Note, 2. That the labour of ministers is in vain upon those that begin in the 
' Spirit and end in the flesh, who, though they seem to set out well, yet afterwards 


a a 


yourselves again to bondage. Formerly your subjection to gods 
‘which by nature exist not’ (Alford) was due to ignorance. Now, 
after having ‘recognised’ God, how turn you back?” The word 
| rendered “ known” in verse 9 is distinct from that rendered “ knew” 
in verse 8; the latter brings out more strongly she recognition of 
facts. ‘“ Weak and beggarly:” weak, because powerless to rescue 
‘from condemnation; beggarly, because bringing no rich endowment 


in an unfilial spirit, ye have subjected || of spiritual treasures. 
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turn aside from the way of the Gospel. Note, 3. That those will have a great | 
deal to answer for upon whom the faithful ministers of Jesus Christ bestow 


labour in vain. 


12 Brethren, I beseech you, be as I am; for I 
am as ye are: ye have not injured me at all. 13 
Ye know how through infirmity of the flesh I 
preached the gospel unto you at the first. 14 And 
my temptation which was in my flesh ye despised 
not, nor rejected; but received me as an angel of 
God, even as Christ Jesus. 15 Where is then the 
blessedness ye spake of? for I bear you record, 
that, if it had been possible, ye would have plucked 
out your own eyes, and have giventhem to me. 16 


Am I therefore become your enemy, because I tell 
you the truth ? 


That these Christians might bethe more ashamed of their defection from the 
truth of the Gospel which Paul had preached to them, he here reminds them 
of the great affection they formerly had for him and his ministry, and puts 
them upon considering how very unsuitable their present behaviour was to 
what they then professed. And here we may observe, 

First. How affectionately he addresses himself to them. He styles them 
brethren, though he knew helt hearts were in a great measure alienated from 
him. He desires that all resentments might be laid aside, and that they would 
bear the same temper of mind towards him which he did to them; he would 
have them to be as he was, for he was as they were; and moreover tells them 
that they had not injured him at all, He had no quarrel with them upon his 
own account; though in blaming their conduct he had expressed himself with 
some warmth and concern of mind, yet he assures them that was not owing to 
any sense of personal injury or affront, as they might be ready to think, but 
proceeded wholly from a zeal for the truth and purity of the Gospel, and their 
welfare and happiness. Thus he endeavours to mollify their spirits towards 
him, that so they might be the better disposed to receive the admonitions he 
was giving them; and hereby teaches us that in our reproving others we should 
take care to convince them that our reproofs do not proceed from any private 


pique or resentment, but from a sincere regard to the honour of God and reli- 
gion, and their truest welfare; for then they are like to be most successful 
when they appear to be most disinterested. ; , 

Secondly. How he magnifies their former affection to him, that hereby they 
might be the more ashamed of their present behaviour towards him. ‘To this 
purpose, 1. He puts them in mind of the difficulty under which he laboured 
when he first came among them. “ Ye know,” (says he,) “how through infirmity 
of the flesh | preached the Gospel unto you at the first.” What this “infir- 
mity of the flesh” was, which in the following words he expresses by his 
temptation that was in his flesh, though no doubt it was well known to those 
Christians to whom he wrote, yet now we can have no certain knowledge of 
it. Some take it to have been the persecutions which he suffered for the 
Gospel’s sake, others to have been something in his person or manner of 
speaking which might render his ministry less grateful and acceptable, re- 
ferring to 2 Cor. x. 10, and to ch. xii. 7—10. But whatever it was it seems it 
made no impression on them to his disadvantage; for, 2, He takes notice 
that, notwithstanding this his infirmity, which might possibly lessen him in 
the esteem of some others, yet they did not despise or reject him on the 
account of it, but, on the contrary, received him “as an angel of God, even 
as Christ Jesus;” they shewed a great deal of respect to him; he was a 
welcome messenger to them, even_as though an angel of God, or Jesus Christ 
nimself, had preached to them. Yea, so great was their esteem of him, that, 
if it would have been any advantage to him, they could have plucked out their 
own eyes and haye given them to him. Note, How uncertain the respects of 


people are, how apt they are to change their minds, and how easily they are 
drawn into a contempt of those for whom they once had the greatest esteem 
and affection, so that they are ready to pluck out the eyes of those for whom 
they would before have plucked out their own! We should therefore labour 
pa accepted of God, “for it is a small thing to be judged of man’s judgment,” 
1 Cor. iv. 3. 

Thirdly. How earnestly he expostulates with them hereupon. “ Where is 
then,” says he, “the blessedness ye spake of?” As if he had said, Time was 
when you expressed the greatest Joy and satisfaction in the glad tidings of the 
Gospel, and were very forward in pouring out your blessings upon me as the 

ublisher of them; whence is it that you are now so much altered, that you 
Kas so little relish of them or respect forme? You once thought yourselves 
happy in receiving the Gospel; have you now any reason to think otherwise? 
Note, Those that have left their first love would do well to consider where is 
new the blessedness they once spake of; what is become of that pleasure they 
used to take in communion with God, and in the company of his servants. 
And, the more to impress upon them a just shame of their present conduct, he 
again asks, ver. 16, ““ Am I become your enemy, because I tell you the truth?” 
How is it that I, who was heretofore your favourite, am now accounted your 
enemy? Can you pretend any other reason for it than that I have told you the 
truth, endeavoured to acquaint you with, and to confirm you in, the truth of 
the Gospel? aid if not, how unreasonable must your disaffection be. Note, 
1. That it is no uncommon thing for men to account those their enemies who 
are really their best friends; for so to be sure those are, whether ministers or 
others, who tell them the truth, and deal freely and faithfully with them in 
matters relating to their eternal salvation, as the apostle now did with these 
Christians. 2, ‘That ministers may sometimes create enemies to themselves by 
the faithful discharge of their duty; for this was the case of Paul,—he was 
accounted their enemy for telling them the truth. 3. That yet ministers must 
not forbear speaking the truth for fear of offending others, and drawing their 
displeasure upon them. And, 4. That they may be easy in their own minds 
when they are conscious to themselves that, if others are become their enemies, 
is only for telling them the truth. 


17 They zealously affect you, but not well; yea, 
they would exclude you, that ye might affect them. 


iv. 10. “ Days:” the weekly-recurring Sabbaths. ‘ Months:” or 
the new moons. ‘“ Times:” the annual festivals —Passover, Pentecost, 
&c. “ Years:” the sacred years, as the Sabbatical year and year of 
jubilee. With regard to this latter, it has been calculated that the 
year 54-55 was a Sabbatical year. 

iv. 12. “Beas lam:” i.e, “Be free from the bondage of ordinances 
as lam; for I amas yeare. I gave up my associations of race and 
enstom as a Jew, to become like you. Ye did me no wrong, I have 
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18 But it ts good to be zealously affected always in 
a good thing, and not only when I am present with 
you. 


The apostle is still carrying on the same design as in the foregoing verses, 
which was to convince the Galatians of their sin and folly in departing from the 
truth of the Gospel; and having just before been expostulating with them 
about the change of their behaviour towards him who endeavoured to establish 
them in it, he here gives them the character of those false teachers who made it 
their business to draw them away from it, which, if they would attend to, they 
might soon see how little reason they had to hearken to them. Whatever 
apprehensions they might have of them, he tells them they were designing 
men, who were aiming to set up themselves, and who, under their specious 
pretences, were more consulting their own interest than theirs. “ They zeal- 
ously affect you,” says he; they shew a mighty respect for you, and pretend a 
great deal of affection to you, “but not well;” they do it not with any good 
design, they are not sincere and upright in it, for “they would exclude you, 
that you might affect them.” ‘That which they are chiefly aiming at is, to 
engage your affections to them, and in order to this they are doing all they can 
to draw off your affections from me and from the truth, that so they may en- 
gross you to themselves. ‘This, he assures them, was their design, and there- 
fore they must needs be very unwise in hearkening to them. ote, 1. That 
there may appear to be a great deal of zeal where yet there is but little truth 
and sincerity. 2. That it is the usual way of seducers to insinuate themselves 
into people's affections, and by that means to draw them into their opinions. 
3. That, whatever pretences such may make, they have usually more regard to 
their own interest than that of others, and will not stick at ruining the reputa- 
tion of others, if by that means they can raise their own. On this occasion the - 
apostle gives us that excellent roll which we have ver. 18, “1t is good to be 
zealously affected always in a good thing ” What our translation renders, “in 
a good thing,” some choose to render, ‘to a good man,’ and so consider the 
apostle as pointing to himself; and this sense they think is favoured both by the 
preceding context and also by the words immediately following, “and not 
only when I am present with you;” which may be as if he had said, Time was 
when you were zealously affected towards me; you once took me for a goud 
man, and have now no reason to think otherwise of me: sure, then, it would 
become you to shew the same regard to me, now that | am absent from you, 
which you did when I was present with you. But if we adhere to our own 
translation, the apostle here furnishes us with a very good rale to direct and 
regulate us in the exercise of our zeal; and there are two things which to this 
purpose he more especially recommends to us. Ist. That it be exercised only 


: upon that which is good; for zeal is then only good when it is in a good thing. 


They who are zealously affected to that which is evil will thereby only do so 
much the more hurt. And, 2nd. ‘That herein it be constant and steady. It is 


‘ good to be zealous always in a good thing, not for a time only, or now and then, 


like the heat of an ayue fit, but, like the natural heat of the body, constant. 
And happy would it be for the church of Christ if this rule was better observed 
amony Christians. 


19 My little children, of whom I travail in birth 
again until Christ be formed in you, 20 I desire to 
be present with you now, and to change my voice ; 


for L stand in doubt of you. 


a EE TT 


That the apostle might the better dispose these Christians to bear with 
him in the reproots which he was obliged to give them, he here expresses his 
great affection to them, and the very tender concern he had for their wel- 
fare. He was not like them, one thing when among them and another when 
absent from them; their disaffection to him had not removed his affection 
from them, but he still bore the same respect to them which he had formerly 
done. Nor was he like their false teachers, who pretended a great deal of 
atfection to them, when at the same time ie were only consulting their own 
interest; but he had a sincere concern for their truest advantage; he sought 
not theirs, but them. ‘They were too ready to account him their enemy, but he 
assures them that he was their friend; nay, not only so, but that he had the 
bowels of a parent towards them. He ealls.them his children, as he justly 
might, since he had been the instrument of their conversion to the Christian 
faith; yea, he styles them his “little children,” which, as it denotes a greater 
degree of tenderness and affection to them, so it nay possibly have a respect to 
their present behaviour, whereby they shewed themselves too like little chil- 
dren, who are easily wrought upon by the arts and insinuations of others. He 
expresses his concern for them, and earnest desire of their welfare and soul- 
prosperity, by the pangs of a travailing woman; he travailed in birth for them: 
and the great thing that he was in so much pain about, and which he was so 
earnestly desirous of, was not so much that they might affect him, as that Christ 
might be formed in them; that they might become Christians indeed, and be 
more confirmed and established in the faith of the Gospel; from whence we 
may note, 1. The very tender affection which faithful ministers bear towards 
those among whom they are employed; it is like that of the most atfectionate 
parents to their little children. 2. That the chief ching they are longing, and 
even travailing in birth for, on their account, is, that Christ may be formed in 
them; not so much that they may gain their affections, much less that they may 
make a prey of them, but that they may be renewed in the spirit of their minds, 
wrought into the image of Christ, and more oats settled and confirmed in the 
Christian faith and life. And how unreasonably must those people act whe 
suffer themselves to be prevailed upon to desert or dislike such ministers, 
3. That Christ is not fully formed in men till they are brought off from trusting 
in their own righteousness, and made to rely only upon him and his righte- 
ousness. 

As a farther evidence of the affection and concern which the apostle had 
for these Christians, he adds, ver. 20, that he desired to be then present with 
them; he would be glad of an opportunity of being among them and conversing 
with them, and that thereupon he might find occasion to change his voice 
tuwards them, for at present he stood in doubt of them; he knew not well what 
to think of them. He was not so fully acquainted with their state as tu know 
how to accommodate himself to them; he was full of fears and jealousies con- 
cerning them, which was the reason of his writing to them in such a manner as 
he had done. But he would be glad to find that matters were better with 
them than he feared, and that he might have occasion to speak them fair, 
instead of thus reproving and chiding them. Note, 

ist. That though ministers too often find it necessary to reprove those they 
have to do with, yet this is no peeral work tothem. ‘They had much rather 
there was no occasion for it, and are always glad when they can see reasun to 
change their voice towards them, 7 


no personal ground of complaint.” 
unknown circumstances. 

iv. 13. “Through infirmity,” &c.: because of an infirmity in my 
flesh. ‘‘ Preached:” he was detained in Galatia through illness, it 
appears, and this first led to his preaching the Gospel among them. 
“WVirst:” or at the former visit. ; 

iv. 14, “ My temptation,” &c.: following the best MSS., we must 
read “ your temptation which was in my flesh.” The bodily weak. 


This clause may allude to some 
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2nd. Though a minister may sometimes have reason to doubt what way to 
take with a peopl in order to their gaining, and be nota little perplexed lest 
there be not success answerable to his pains, yet he is not to give over, but 


Must go on doing what is likeliest, and epending upon God for success. So | 


doth Paul here; for though he stood in doubt of them, or was perplexed for 
them, yet he sendeth this epistle to them.) 


21 ‘Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, 
do ye not hear the law? 22 For it is written, that 
Abraham had two sons, the one by a bondmaid, the 
other by a freewoman. 23 But he who was of the 
bondwoman was born after the flesh; but he of the 
freewoman was by promise. 24 Which things are 
an allegory: for these are the two covenants; the 
one from the mount Sinai, which gendereth to bond- 
age, which is Agar. 25 For this Agar is mount 
Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which 
now is, and is in bondage with her children. 26 
But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the 
mother of us all. 27 For it is written, Rejoice, thou 
barren that bearest not; break forth and ery, thou 
that travailest not: for the desolate hath many more 
children than she which hath an husband. 28 Now 
we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the cluldren of pro- 
mise. 29 But as then he that was born after the 
flesh persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, 
even so it is now. 30 Nevertheless what saith the 
scripture ? Cast out the bondwoman and her son: 
for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with 
the son of the freewoman. 31 So then, brethren, 
we are not children of the bondwoman, but of the 


free. 


In these verses the apostle illustrates the difference between believers that 
rested in Christ only, and those Judaizers that trusted in the law, by a com- 
parison taken from the story of Isaac and Ishmael, ‘This he introduces in such 
a manner as was proper to strike and impress their minds, and to convince 
them of their great weakness in departing from the truth, and suffering them- 
selves to be deprived of the liberty of the Gospel. “'‘l'ell me,” says he, “ye 
that desire to be under the law, do ye not hear the law?” He takes it for 

ranted that they did hear the law, for among the Jews it was wont to be read 
in their public assemblies every sabbath day ; and since they were so very fond 
of being under it, he would have them duly to consider what is written therein, 
referring to what is recorded Gen. xvi.; xxi., which if they would do, they 
might soon see how little reason they had for it. And here, oye : 

First. He sets before them the history itself, ver. 22, 23, “For it is written 
that Abraham had two sons,” &c., where he represents the different state and 
condition of these two sons of Abraham, that the one, namely, Ishmael, *‘ was 
by a bondmaid ;” and the other, namely, Isaac, “by a free woman;” and that 
whereas the former “was born after the flesh,” or by the ordinary course of 
nature, the other “ was by promise,” when in the course of nature there was 
no reason to expect that Sarah should have a son. 2 

Secondly. He acquaints them with the meaning and design of this history, or 
the use which he intended to make of it, ver. 24—27. “‘I'hese things,” says he, 
“ are an allegory,” wherein, besides the literal and historical sense of the words, 
the Spirit of God might design to signify Ferner to us, and that was, 
that these two, namely, Agar and Sarah, “are the two covenants,” or were 
intended to typify and prefigure the two different dispensations of the cove- 
nant. The former, namely, Agar, represented that which was given from 
mount Sinai, and which gendereth to bondage, which, though it was a dispen- 


sation of grace, yet in comparison of the Gospel state was a dispensation of | 


bondage, and became more so to the Jews, through their mistake of the design 
of it, and expecting to be justified by the works of it. “ For this Agar is mount 
Sinai in Arabia,” (mount Sinai was then called Agar by the Arabians,) “and it 
answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her children,” 
that is, it justly represents the present state of the Jews, who, continuing in 
their infidelity, and adhering to that covenant, are still in bondage with their 
children. But the other, namely, Sarah, was intended to prefigure ‘‘ Jerusalem 
which is above,” or the state of Christians under the new and better dispen- 
sation of the covenant, which is free both from the curse of the moral and the 
bondage of the ceremonial law, and “is the mother of us all,” a state into which 
all, both Jews and Gentiles, are admitted, upon their believing in Christ. And 
to this greater freedom and enlargement of the church under the gospel dis- 
pensation, which was A eri by Sarah, the mother of the promised seed, the 
apostle refers that of the prophet, Isa. liv. 1, where it is written, “ Rejoice, 
thou barren that bearest not, break forth and cry, thou that travailest not; 
for the desolate hath many more children than she which hath a husband.” 
Thirdly. He applies the history thus explained to the erie case; ver. 28 
“ Now we, brethren,” says he, “ as lsaac was, are the children of the promise. 
We Christians, who have accepted Christ, and rely upon him, and look for 
justification and salvation by him alone, as hereby we become the spiricual, 
though we are not the natural seed of Abraham, so we are eititled to the pro- 
mised inheritance, and interested in the blessings of it. But lest these Chris- 
tians should be stumbled at the opposition they might meet with from the 
Jews, who were so tenacious of their law as to be ready to persecute those 
that would not submit to it, he tells them that this was no more than what 
was pointed to in the type; for “as then he that was born after the flesh perse- 
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cuted him that was born after the Spirit, they must expect it would be so 
now. But for their comfort in this case he desires them to consider what the 
Scripture saith, namely, Gen. xxi. 10,‘ Cast out the bondwoman and her son, 
for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the son of the free 
woman.” ‘Though the Judaizers should persecute and hate them, yet the issue 
would be that Judaism would sink, and wither, and perish, but true Christi- 
anity should flourish and last for ever. And then, as a general inference from 
the whole, or the sum of what he had said, he concludes, ver. 31, “So then, 
brethren, we are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free.” 


CHAPTER V. 


In this chapter the apostle comes to make application of his foregoing discourse: he 
begins it with a general caution or exhortation, ver. 1, which he afterwards enforces 
by several considerations from ver. 2—12. He then presses them to serious practical 
godliness, which would be the best antidote against the snares of their false teachers, 
particularly, I. That they should not strive with one another, ver. 13—15. Il. That 
they would strive against sin; where he shews, 1. That there is in every one a struggle 
between flesh and spirit, ver. 17; 2. That it is our duty and interest in this Struggle to 
side with the better part, ver. 16, 18; 3. He instances the works of the flesh, which 
must be watched against and mortified, and the fruits of the Spirit, which must be 
brought forth and cherished; and shews of what importance it is that they be so, 
ver. 19—24. And then concludes the chapter with a caution against pride and enyy. 


TAN D fast therefore in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not en- 
tangled again with the yoke 
of bondage. 2 Behold, I 
Paul say unto you, that if ye 
be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing. 3 For 
I testify again to every man 
that is circumcised, that he 
is a debtor to do the whole law. 4 Christ is become 
of no effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified 
by the law; ye are fallen from grace. 5 For we 
through the Spirit wait for the hope of righteousness 
by faith. 6 For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision; but faith 
which worketh by love. 7 Ye did run well; who 
did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth ? 
8 This persuasion cometh not of him that calleth 

ou. 9 A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 
10 I have confidence in you through the Lord, that 

e will be none otherwise minded: but he that trou- 
bleth you shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be. 
11 And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, 
why do I yet suffer persecution? then is the offence 
of the cross ceased. 12 I would they were even cut 


off which trouble you. 


In the former part of this chapter the apostle cautions the Galatians to take 
heed of the Judaizing teachers, who endeavoured to bring them back under the 
bondage of the law. He had been arguing against them before, and had largely 
shewn how contrary the principles and spirit of those teachers were to the 
spirit of the Gospel; and now this is, as it were, the general inference or appli- 
cation of all that discourse. Since it appeared, by what had been said, that we 
vould only be justified by faith in Jesus Christ, and not by the righteousness of 
the law, and that the law of Moses was no longer in force, nor Christians under 
any obligation to submit to it, therefore he would have them to stand fast “in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and not to be entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage.” Here observe, 1. That under the Gospel we are 
enfranchised, we are brought into a state of liberty, wherein we are freed from 
the yoke of the ceremonial law, and from the curse of the moral law; so that 
we are no longer tied to the observation of the one, nor tied up to the rigour of 
the other, which curses every one that continues not in all things written therein 
to do them, ch. iii. 10. 2. ‘hat we owe this liberty to Jesus Christ. It is he 
who has made us free; by his merits he has satisfied the demands of the broken 
law, and by his authority as a king he has discharged us from the obligation of 
those carnal ordinances which were imposed on the Jews, And, 3. That it is 
therefore our duty to stand fast in this liberty; that is, constantly and faithfully 
to adhere to the Gospel and to the liberty of it, and that we do not sufter our- 
selves upon any considerations to “be entangied again with the yoke of bond- 
age,” or persuaded to return back to the law of Moses. This is the general 
caution or exhurtation, which 4 the following verses the apostle enforces by 

S, 

First. That their submitting to circumcision, and depending on the works 
of the law for righteousness, was an implicit contradiction of their faith as 
Christians, and a forfeiture of all theic advantages by Jesus Christ, ver. 2—4, 
And here we may observe, 

1. With what solemnity the apostle asserts and declares this; “Behold I Paul 
say unto you,” ver. 2, and he repeats it, ver. 3, “1 testify unto yeu;” as if he had 
said, I who have proved myself an apostle of Christ, and to have received my 
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ness of St. Paul was a trial to the Galatians. Yet they did not 
despise (treat with cae peer indifference) nor actively loathe 
is teaching, but received him, &c. _ +# 
aes | Wr iB. “ Zealously affect you,” &c.: ‘They (the Judaising 
party) pay court zealously to you; nay, they wish to shut you out 
from their fellowship, that you may pay court to them. This indeed 
is good in a good cause. I remember your zealous affection. I 


would it had not grown cold in my absence.” ~ 


v. 4. “Who are:” rather, “who would be justified in the law ;” 
or, “all ye who are seeking justification,” &c. ‘Ye are fallen: 
Lightfoot sees in the word an allusion to the banishment of Hagar, 
«Ye are driven forth, are banished with Hagar, your mother.” 

v. 5, 6. Note the connection of the three Christian graces—hope 
of righteousness by faith, faith working by love. (Compare 1 Thess. 
i. 3; Col. i. 4,5.) ‘Faith worketh by love:” “These words bridge 
over the gulf which seems to separate the language of St. Paul and 
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authority and instructions from him, do declare, and am ready to pawn my 
credit and reputation upon it, “that if you be cireumcised Christ, shali profit 
vou nothing.” &c. Wherein he shews that what he was now saying was not 
only a matter of great importance, but what might be most assuredly depended 
on. He was so far from being a preacher of circumcision, as some might report 
him to be, that he looked upon it as a matter of the greatest consequence that 
id not submit to it. 

ety What it is which he so solemnly and with so much assurance declares. It 
is, that if they were circumcised Christ would profit them nothing, &e. We 
are not to suppose that it is mere circumcision which the apostle is here speaking 
of, or that it was his design to say that none who are circumcised could have 
any benefit by Christ, for all the Old Testament saints had been circumcised, 
and he himself had consented to the circumcising of Timothy; but he is to be 
understood as speaking of circumcision in the sense in which the gndaieing 
teachers did impose it, who taught “that except, they were circumcised, an: 
kept the law of Moses, they could not be saved, Acts xv. 1. And that this is 
his meaning appears from ver. 4, where he expresses the same thing by their 
being “justified by the law,” or seeking justification by the works of it. Now, 
in this case, if they submitted to circumcision in this sense, he declares that 
Christ would profit them nothing; that they were debtors to do the whole law, 
that Christ was become of none effect to them, and that they were fallen from 
grace. From all which expressions it appears that thereby they renounced that 
way of justification which God had established; yea, that they laid themselves 
under au impossibility of being justified in his sight, for they became debtors to 
do the whole law, which required such an obedience as they were not capable 
of performing, and denounced a curse against those that failed in it, and there- 
fore condemned, but could not justify them; and, consequently, that, having 
thus revolted from Christ, and built their hopes upon the law, Christ would 
profit them nothing, nor be of any effect to them. ‘Thus, as by being circum- 
cised they renounced their Christianity, so they cut themselves off from all 
advantage by Christ; and therefore there was the greatest reason why they 
should stedfastly adhere to that doctrine which they had embraced, and not 
suffer themselves to be brought under this yoke of bondage. Note, 1. That 
though Jesus Christ is able to save to the uttermost, yet there are multitudes 
to whom he shall profit nothing. 2. ‘That all those who seek to be justified by 
the law do thereby render Christ of none effect to them. By building their 
hopes on the works of the law they forfeit all their hopes from him; for he 
will not be the Saviour of any who will not own and rely upon him as their only 
Saviour. 

Secondly. To persuade them to stedfastness in the doctrine and liberty of the 
Gospe!, he sets before them his own example, and that of other Jews who had 
embraced the Christian religion, and acquaints them what their hopes were; 
viz., that, through the Spirit, they were waiting “for the hope of righteousness 
by faith.” Though they were Jews by nature, and had been bred up under the 
law, yet being, through the Spirit, brought to the knowledge of Christ, they had 
renounced all dependence on the works of the law, and looked for justification 
and salvation only by faith in him; and therefore ic must needs be the greatest 
folly in them who had never been unter the law to suffer themselves to be 
brought into subjection to it, and to found their hopes upon the works of it. 
Here we may observe 4 

1. What it ig that Christians are waiting for. It is the hope of righteousness, 
by which we are chiefly to understand the happiness of the other world. This 
is called the hope of Christians, as it is the great object of their hope, which 
they are above every thing else desiring and pursuing; and the hope of right- 
eousness, as their hopes of it are founded on righteousness not their own, but that 
of our Lord Jesus: for though a life of righteousness is the way that leads to 
this happiness, yet it is the righteousness of Christ alone which has procured it 
for us, and on the account of which we can expect to be brought to the pos- 
session of it. 

2. How they hope to obtain this happiness; and that is, by faith, namely, in 
our Lord Jesus Christ; not by the works of the law, or any thing they can do 
to deserve it, but only by faith, receiving and relying upon him as the Lord our 
righteousness. It is in this way only that they expect either to be entitled to it 
here or possessed of it hereafter. And, 

3. Whence it is that they are thus waiting for the hope of righteousness. It 
is through the Spirit. Herein they act under the direction and influence of the 
Holy Spirit. Itis under his conduct, and by his assistance, that they are both 
persuaded and enabled to believe on Christ, and to look for the hope of right- 
eousness through him. And when the apostle thus represents the case of 
Christians, it is implied that if they expected to be justified and saved in any 
other way they were like to meet with a disappointment, and therefore that 
they were greatly concerned to adhere to the ductrine of the Gospel which they 
had embraced. 

Thirdly. He argues from the nature and design of the Christian institution, 
which was to abolish the difference between Jew and Gentile, and to establish 
faith in Christ, as the way of our acceptance with God. He tells them, ver. 6, 
that in Christ Jesus, or under the Gospel dispensation, “neither circumcision 
availeth any thing nor uncircumcision.” ‘Vhough, while the legal state lasted, 
there was a difference put between Jew and Greek, between those that were 
and those that were not circumcised, the former being admitted to those 
privileges of the church of God trom which the other were excluded, yet it 
was otherwise in the gospel state; Christ, who is the end of the law, being 
come, now it was neither here nor there whether a man was circumcised or 
uncircumcised, he was neither the better for the one nor the worse for the 
other, nor would either the one or the other recommend him to God; and 
therefore, as their Judaizing teachers were very unreasonable in imposing cir- 
cumcision upon them, and obliging them to observe the law of Moses, so they 
must needs be very unwise in submitting to them herein. But though he 
assures them that neither circumcision nor uncireumcision would avail to their 
acceptance with God, yet he acquaints them what would do so, and that is, 
“faith which worketh by love;” such a faith in Christ as discovered itself to 
be true and genuine by a sincere love to God and our neighbour. If they had 
this, it mattered not whether they were circumcised or uncircumcised, but 
without it nothing else would stand them in any stead. Note, 1. That no 
external privileges or profession will avail to our acceptance with God, without 
a sincere faith in our Lord Jesus. 2. ‘That faith, where it is true, is a working 
grace, It works by love, love to God, and love to our brethren; and faith thus 
working by love is all in allin our Christianity. [3. Though faith and love be 
always conjoined, yet faith, in order of nature at least, hath the precedence Q 
it being impossible that we can discharge any duty of love to God or our neigh- 
bour, sincerely or acceptably, before we close with Christ for the acceptation 
of our persons by faith, Heb. xi. 6, and thereby draw covenanted furniture from 
Christ for through-bearing in our duty, 1 Tim. i, 5; for, saith he, “faith worketh 
4 larg. or is efficacious, and putteth forth its efhicacy in love, as the fruit 

1ereof. 

Fourthly. To recover them from their backslidings, and engage them to 
greater stedfastness for the future, he puts them in mind of their gvod begin- 
Bings, and calls upon them to consider wheace it was that they were so much 
altered from what they had been, ver. 7 
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1. He tells them that they did-run well. At their first setting out in Chris~ 
tianity they had behaved themselves very commendably, they had readily em- 
braced the Christian religion, and discovered a becoming zeal in the ways and 
work of it; as in their baptism they were devoted to God, and had declared 
themselves the disciples of Christ, so their behaviour was agreeable to their 
character and profession. Note, Ist. That the life of a Christian is a race, 
wherein he must run, and hold on, if he would obtain the prize. 2nd. That it 
is not enough that we run in this race, by a profession of Christianity, but we 
must run well, by living up to that profession. ‘Thus these Christians had done 
for awhile; but they had been obstructed in their progress, and were either 
turned out of the way or at least made to flag and falter in it. Therefore, 

2. He asks them, and calls upon them to ask themselves, Who did hinder 
them? or how it came to pass that they did not hold on in the way wherein 
they had begun to run so well? He very well knew who they were, and what 
it was that hindered them; but he would have them to put the question te 
themselves, and seriously consider whether they had any good reason to 
hearken to those that gave them this disturbance, and whethed what they 
offered was sufficient to oe them in their present conduct. Note, Ist. That 
many who set out fair in religion, and run well for awhile, run within the 
bounds appointed for the race, and run with zeal and alacrity too, yet, by some 
meaus or other, are hindered in their progress, or turned out of the way. 2nd. 
That it concerns those who have run well, but now begin either to turn out of 
the way or to tire in it, to inquire what it is that hinders them. Young con- 
verts must expect that Satan will be laying stumblingblocks in their way, and 
doing all he can to divert them from the course they are in; but, whenever they 
find themselves in danger of being turned out of it, they would do well te 
consider who it is that hinders them. Whoever they were that hindered these 
Christians, the apostle tells them that, by hearkening to them, they were kept 
from obeying the truth, and thereby in danger of losing the benefit of what the 
had done in religion. ‘The Gospel which he had preached to them, and whieh 
they had embraced and professed, he assures them was the truth; it was 
therein only that the true way of justification and salvation was fully dis- 
covered; and, in order to their enjoying the advantage of it, it was necessary 
that they should obey it, that they should firmly adhere to it, and continue to 
govern their lives and hopes according to the directions of it. If, therefore, 
they should suffer themselves to be drawn away from it, they must needs be 
putioe of the greatest weakness and folly. Note, J irst. That the truth is not 
only to be believed. but to be obeyed, not only to be received in the light of it, 
but in the love and power of it. Secondly. That they do not rightly obey the 
truth who do not stedfastly adhere to it. Thirdly. That there is the same 
reason for our obeying the truth which there was for our embracing it; and 
therefore they act very unreasonably who, when they have begun to run well 
in the Christian race, suffer themselves to be hindered so as not to persevere 
in it. 

Fifthly. He argues for their stedfastness in the faith and liberty of the Gospel 
from the ill rise of that persuasion whereby they were drawn away from it; 
ver. 8, “ This persuasion,” says he, “cometh not of him that calleth you.” The 
Opinion or persuasion which the apostle here speaks of was, no doubt, that of 
the necessity of their being circumcised and keeping the law of Moses, or of 
their mixing the works of the law with faith in Christ in the business of justifi- 
cation. This was what the Judaizing teachers endeavoured to impose upon 
them, and what they had too easily fallen into. But, to convince them of their 
folly herein, he tells them that this persuasion did not come of him that called 
them; that is, either of God, by whose authority the Gospel had been preached 
to them, and they had been called into the fellowship of it, or of the aposule 
himself, who had been employed as the instrument of calling them hereunto. 
It could not come from God, for it was contrary to that way of justification and 
salvation which he had established} nor could they have received it from Paul 
himself, for, whatever some might pretend, he had all along been an opposer 
and not a preacher of circumcision; and if in any instance he had submitted to 
it for the sake of peace, yet he had never pressed the use of it upon Christians, 
much less imposed it upon them as necessary to salvation. Since, then, this 
persuasion did not come of him that had called them, he leaves them to judge 
from whence it must arise, and sufficiently intimates that it could be owing to 
none but Satan and his instruments, who by this means were endeavouring’ to 
overthrow their faith, and obstruct the progress of the Gospel, and therefore 
how much reason they had to reject it, and to continue stedfast in the truth 
which they before embraced. Note, 1. That in order to our judging aright of 
the different persuasions iu religion there are among Christians, it concerns us 
to inquire whee they come of him that calleth us, whether or no they are 
founded upon the authority of Christ and his apostles. 2. That if upon inquiry 
they appear to have no such foundation, how forward soever others may be to 
impose them upon us, we should by no means submit to them, but reject them. 

Sixthly. he danger there was of the spreading of this infection, aud the ill 
influence it might have upon others, is a farther argument which the apostle 
urges against their complying with their false teachers, in what they would 
impose on them. It is possible that, to extenuate their fault, they might be 


ready to say that there were but few of those teachers among them who eu- . 


deavoured to draw them into this persuasion and practice, or that the 
only some lesser matters wherein they complied with them; that though they 
submitted to be circumcised, and to observe some few rites of the Jewish law, 
yet they had by no means renounced their Christianity, and gone over to 
Judaism. Or, suppose their complying thus far was so faulty as he would 
represent it, yet perhaps they might farther say there were but few among 
them that had done so, and therefore he need not be so much concerned about 
it. Now, to obviate such pretences as these, and to convince them that there 
was more danger in it than they were aware of, he tells them, ver. 9, that “a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ;” that the whole Jump of Christianity 
may be tainted and corrupted by one such erroneous principle, or that the 
whole lump of the Christian society may be infected by one member of it; and 
therefore that zhey were greatly concerned not to yield in this single instance; 
or, if any had done so, to endeavour, by alt proper methods, to purge out the 
Note, That it is dangerous for Christian churches 


were 


| to encourage those among them who entertain, especially who set themselves to 


propagate, destructive errors. This was the case here; the doctrine which the 
false teachers were industrious to spread, and which some in these churches had 


| been drawn into, was subversive of Christianity itself, as the apostle had before 


shewn; and therefore though the number, either of the one or the other of 


| these, might be but few, yet, considering the fatal tendency of it, and the cor- 


ruption of human nature, whereby others were too much disposed to be infected 
with it, he would not have them on that account to be easy and uncuncerned, 
but remember that “a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” If these were 
indulged, the contagion might soon spread farther and wider; and if they 
suffered themselves to be imposed upon in this instance it might soon issue in 


|| the utter ruin of the truth and liberty of the Gospel. j 


Seventhly. That he might conciliate the greater regard to what he had said, 
he expresses the hopes he had concerning them; ver. 10, “ I have confidence in 
you,” says he, “through the Lord, that you will be none otherwise minded.” 

‘hough he had many fears and doubts about them, which was the oceasion of 


St. James. Both assert a principle of practical energy, as opposed 
to a barren, inactive theory” (Lightfoot). 

vy. 7—10. The connection of these verses is not very obvious, but 
seems to be this: ‘‘ Ye were running in fine style; who hindered 
you? The persuasion you have now adopted or countenanced is not 
from God; and though it may seem a trifling thing, or the pro- 
moters of it few in number, remember the proverb about the insidious 


power of leavyen. Still, I trust you to perceive the danger, He that 
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thus unsettles you shall bear his judgment, whatever his rank or 
position.” ‘Run well:” St. Paul’s favourite metaphor (chap. 
li. 2; 1 Cor. ix. 24-27; Phil. iii. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 7). ‘*Leaven:” 
‘«The leaven itself is born from corruption, and corrupts the mass 
with which it is mixed.” This idea of corruption seems most pro- 
minent in the allusions and prohibitions of the Bible, as when the 
corrupt doctrine of the Pharisees and Sadducees is called by Christ 
“Jeaven” (Matt. xvi. 6). Its secretly penetrating and diffusive 
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his using so much plainness and freedom with them, yet he hoped that, through 
tne blessing of God upon what he had written, they might be brought to be of 
the saine mind with him, and to own and abide by that truth and liberty of the 
Gospel which he had preached to them, and was now endeavouring to confirm 
them in; wherein he teaches us that we ought to hope the best even of those con- 
cerning whom we have cause to fear the worst. [As the sinner’s first conversion 
from sin to holiness is God's work, Eph. ii. 5, so the recovery of a sinner from 
his backsliding and defection is no less a work of infinite power, Ps. li. 10, 
and the only work of God; for the apostle, speaking of his contidence of their 
recovery, doth rely not upon their strength, but on the Lord, for bringing about 
the thing hoped tor; “‘I have confidence in you through the Lord,” saith he.] 
And that they might be the less offended at ibe reproots he had given them for 
their unstedfastness in the faith, he lays the blame of it more upon others than 
themselves, for he adds, “‘ But he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, 
whosoever he be.” He was sensible that there were “some that troubled them, 
and would pervert the Gospel of Christ,” as ch. i. 7, and possibly he may point 
to some one particular man, who was more busy and forward than others, and 
might be the chief instrument of the disorder that was among them, and to this 
he imputes their defection or inconstancy more than to any thing in themselves, 
which may give us occasion to observe that, in reproving sin and error, we 
should always distinguish between the leaders and the led; such as set them- 
selves to draw others thereinto, and such as are drawn aside by them. Thus 
the apostle softens and alleviates the fault of these Christians, even while he is 
reproving them, that he might the better persuade them to return to and stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ had made them free. But as for him or 
tnem that troubled them, whoever he or they were, he declares they should 
bear their judgment. He did not doubt but God would deal with them accord- 
ing to their deserts, and, out of his just indignation against them as enemies of 
Christ _and his church, he wishes that “they were even cut off;” not cut off 
from Christ, and all hopes of salvation by him, but cut off by the censures of 
the church, which ought to witness against those teachers who thus corrupted 
the purity of the Gospel. Note, That those, whether ministers or others, who 
set themselves to overthrow the faith of the Gospel, and disturb the peace 
of Christians, do thereby forfeit the privileges of Christian communion, and 
deserve to be cut off from them. 

Eighthly. ‘lo dissuade these Christians from hearkening to their Judaizing 
teachers, and to recover them from the ill impressions they had made upon 
them, he represents them as men who had used very base and disingenuous 
methods to compass their designs, for they had misrepresented him, that they 
might the more easily gain their ends upon them. That which they were 
endeavouring was, to bring them to submit to cirenmcision, and to mix Judaism 
with their Christianity; and, the better to accomplish this design, they had 
given out among them that Paul himself was a preacher of circumcision ; for 
when he says, ver. 11, “ And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision,” it plainly 
appears that they had reported him tv have done so, and that they had made 
use of this as an argument to prevail with them to submit to it. It is likely 
they grounded this report upon his having circumcised Timothy, Acts xvi. 3. 
But though for good reasons he had yielded to circumcision in that instance, 

et that he was a preacher of it, and especially in that sense wherein they 
unposed it, he utterly denies; and, to prove the injustice of this charge upon 
him he offers such arguments as, if they would allow themselves to consider, 
could not fail to convince them of it, namely, 

1. That if he would have preached circumcision, he might have avoided per- 
secution: If | yet preach circumcision, says he, “ Why do | yet suffer persecu- 
tion?” It was evident, and they eould not but be sensible of it, that he was 
hated and persecuted by the Jews. But what account could be given of this 
their behaviour towards him, if he had so far symbolised with them as to preach 
up circumcision and the observation of the law of Moses as nevessary to salva- 
tion? This was the great point they were contending for; and if he had fallen 
in with them herein, instead of beiag exposed to their rage he might have been 
received into their favour. When, therefore, he was sutfering persecution 
from them, this was a plain evidence he had not complied with them, yea, that 
he was so far from preaching the doctrine he was charged with, that rather than 
do so he was willing to expose himself to the greatest hazasds. 

2. That if he had yielded to the Jews herein, then would the offence of the 
cross have ceased. They would not have took so much offence against the 
doctrine of Christianity as they did, nor would he and others have been exposed 
to so much suffering-on the account of it as they were. He acquaints us, 
1 Cor. i. 23, that the preaching of the cross of Christ (or the doctrine beinasiie 
cation and salvation only by faith in Christ crucified) was to the Jews a 
stumblingblock. ‘That which they were most offended at in Christianity was, 
that thereby circumcision, and the whole frame of the legal administration, 
was set aside as no longer in force. This raised their greatest outcries against 
it, and stirred them up to oppose and persecute the professors of it. Now if 
Paul and others could have given in to this opinion that circumcision was still 
to be retained, and the observation of the law of Moses joined with faith in 
Christ as necessary to salvation, then their offence against it would have been 
in a great measure removed, and they might have avoided those sufferings 
they underwent for the sake of it. But, though others, and particularly those 
who were so forward to asperse him as a preacher of this doctrine, could easily 
come into, yet so could not he ; he rather chose to hazard his ease and credit, 
yea, his very life itself, than thus to corrupt the truth, and give up the Betty 
of the Gospel. And hence it was that the Jews continued to be so muc 
offended against Christianity, and against him as the preacher of it. Thus the 
apostle clears himself from the unjust reproach which his enemies had cast 
upon him, and at the same time shews how little regard was due to those men 
who could treat him in such an injurious manner, and how much reason he had 
to wish that they were even cut off. 


13 For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty ; 
only use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but 
by love serve one another. 14 For all the law is 
fulfilled in one word, even in this; Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. 15 But if ye bite and 
devour one another, take heed that ye be not con- 
sumed one of another. 16 This | say then, Walk 
in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh. 17 For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against the flesh: and these are con- 
wary the one to the other: so that ye cannot do the 
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things that ye would. 18 But if ye be led of the 
Spirit, ye are not under the law. 19 Now the works 
of the flesh are manifest, which are these; Adultery, 


fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 20 Idolatry, 


witcheraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, 21 Envyings, murders, drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such like: of the which I tell 


REVELLINGS.—GREEK FESTIVE DANCES, 


you before, as I have also told you in time past, that 
they which do such things shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God. 22 But the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
23 Meekness, temperance: against such there is no 


fap) 
Lwie 24e Ata they that are Christ’s have crucified 


the flesh with the affections-and lusts. 25 If we live 
in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit. 26 Let 
us not be desirous of vain glory, provoking one ano- 
ther, envying one another. 


In the latter part of this chapter the apostle comes to exhort these Christians 
to serious practical godliness, as the best antidote against the snares of the 
false teachers. ‘Two things especially he presses upon them, 

First. That they should not strive with one another, but love one another. 
He tells them, ver. 13, that they had “‘ been called unto liberty ;” and he would 
have them to stand fast in the Tiherty wherewith Christ had made them free; 
but yet he would have them be very careful that they did not “use this liberty 
as an occasion to the flesh,” that they did not from thence take occasion to 
indulge themselves in any eorcare affections and practices, and particularly 
such as might create distance and disaffection, and be the ground of quarrels 
and contentions among them. But, on the contrary, he would have them by 
love to serve one another, to maintain that mutual love and affection which, 
notwithstanding any lesser differences there might be among them, would 
dispose them to all those offices of respect and kindness to each other which 
the Christian religion obliged them to. Note, 1. That the liberty we enjoy as 
Christians is not a licentious liberty. Though Christ has redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, yet he has not freed us from the obligation of it. The 
Gospel is a doctrine according to godliness, 1 Zim. vi. 3, and is so far from 
giving the least countenance to sin, that it lays us under the strongest obliga- 
tions to avoid and subdue it. 2. That though we ought to stand fast in our 
Christian liberty, yet we should not insist upon it to the breach of Christian 
charity. We should not use it as an occasion of strife and contention with our 
fellow Christians, who may be differently minded from us, but should always 
maintain such a temper towards each other as may dispose us by love to serve 
one another. This the apostle endeavours to persuade these Christians to, and 
there are two considerations which he sets before them to this purpose :— 

Ist. That “all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” ver. 14. Love is the sum of the whole law; as love to 
God comprises the duties of the first table, so love to our neighbour those 
of the second. ‘I'he apostle takes notice of the latter here, because he was 
speaking of their behaviour towards one another: and when he makes use of 
this as an argument to persuade them to mutual love, he intimates both that 
this would bea good evidence of their sincerity in religion and also the most 
likely means of rooting out those dissensions and divisions that were among 
them. It will appear that we are the disciples of Christ indeed when we have 
love one to another, Jno. xiii. 35; and where this temper is kept up, if it do not 
wholly extinguish those unhappy discords that are among Christians, yet at 
least it will so far accommodate them as that the fatal consequences of them 
may be prevented. F 

2nd, ‘The sad and dangerous tendency of a contrary behaviour, ver. 15. But, 
says he, if instead of serving one another in love, and therein fulfilling the law 
of God, “ ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed 
one of another.” If, instead of acting like men and Christians, they would 
behave themselves more like brute beasts in tearing and rending one another 
they could expect nothing else as the consequence of it but that they w ould 
be consumed one of another; and therefore they had the greatest reason not 
to indulge themselves in such quarrels and animosities. Note, That mutnal 
strifes among brethren, if persisted in, are like to prove a common ruin; they 
that devour one another are in a fair way to be consumed one of another. 
Christian churches cannot be ruined but by their own hands; but if Christians, 
that should be helps to one another, and a joy one to ai other, be as brute 
beasts, biting and devouring each other, what can be expected but that the 
God of love should deny his grace to them, and the Spirit of love should depart 
from them, and that the evil spirit that seeks the destruction of them all should 

revail ? : ¢ 
» Secondly. That they would all strive against sin; and happy would it be for 
the church if Christians would let all their quarrels be swallowed up of this, 
even a quarrel against sin,—if, instead of biting and devouring one anotier on 
the account of their different opinions, they would all set themselves against 
sin in themselves and the places where they live. This is what we are piety 
eoncerned to fight against, and that which above every thing else we shoul 


power is also alluded to in other passages; see, for example, 1 Cor. 
v. 6. 

vy. 11, 12. It seems from this that St. Paul had been accused of 
preaching circumcision. Alford renders verse 12 thus: ‘Would 
that they which unsettle you would even cut themselves off.” Many 
think that the words ‘‘cut off” stand in antithesis to circumcision. 
Lightfoot paraphrases, “‘ Why do they stop at circumcision? Why 
do they not mutilate themselves, like your priests of Cybele?” 

e 


v. 13. ‘Use not liberty:” or, rather, “turn not your liberty 
into,” &e. 

v.17. ‘Ye cannot do:” Alford has, “so that ye may not do.” 
The parallel passage (Rom. vii. 15, 16) perhaps best determines the 
meaning. 

v. 19—21. The sins enumerated may be divided into four classes : 
(1) sensual—fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness (or wanton- 
ness); (2) idolatrous practices—idolatry, witchcraft (or sorcery) ; 
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make it our business te oppose and suppress. 
aud to assist them hercin, the apostle shews, ee 

1. That there is in every one a struggle between the flesh and the spirit ; 
ver. 17, “ The flesh,’ that is, the corrupt and carnal part of us, “ lusteth, that 
is, strives and struggles with strength and vigour, “against the Spirit; it 
opposes all the motions of the Spirit, and resists every thing that is spiritual. 
On the other hand, “the Spirit,” that is, the renewed part of us, strives 
“ayainst the flesh,” and opposes the will and desire of it; and from hence it 
comes to pass “that we cannot do the things that we would ; ’ as the principle 
of grace in us will not suffer us to do all the evil which our corrupt nature 
would prompt us to, so neither can we do all the good that we would, by 
reason of the oppositions we meet with from that corrupt and carnal principle. 
Even as in a natural man there is something of this struggle, the convictions 
of his conscience, and the corruption of his own heart, strive with one another ; 
his convictions would suppress his corruptions, and his corruptions silence his 
convictions,—so in a renewed man, where there is something of a good principle, 
there is a struggle between the old nature and the new nature, the remainders 
of sin and the beginnings of grace; and this Christians must expect will be 
their exercise as long as they continue in this world. 

2, That it is our duty and interest in this struggle to side with the better 
part, to side with our convictions against our corruptions, and with our graces 
arainst our lusts. This the apostle represents as our duty, and directs us to 
the most effectual means of success in it. If it should be asked, what course 
must we take that the better interest may get the better? he gives us this one 
reneral rule, which, if duly observed, would be the most sovereign remedy 
ayainst the prevalence of corruption, and that is to walk in the Spirit; ver. 16, 
“This L say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh.” By the Spirit here may be meant either the Holy Spirit himself, who 
condescends to dwell in the hearts of those whom he has renewed and sanc- 
tified, to yuide and assist them in the way of their duty, or that gracious 
principle which he implants in the souls of his people, and which lusts against 
the flesh, or that corrupt principle which still remains in them, as that does 
against it. Accordingly the duty here recommended to us is, that we set cur- 
selves to act under the conduct and influence of the blessed Spirit, and agree- 
ably to the motions and tendency of the new nature in us. And if this be our 
care in the ordinary course and tenor of our lives, we may depend upon it that, 
though we may not be freed from the stirrings and oppositions of our corrupt 
nature, yet we shall be kept from fulfilling it in the lusts thereof, so that, 
though it remain in us, yet 1t shall not obtain a dominion over us. Note, [Ist. 
There is not any possibility of getting the power of inbred corruption subdued, 
or the lusts of sinful flesh curbed to any saving purpose by a natural man, or 
by any man, without a work of saving grace wrought in his heart by the Spirit 
of God; for he prescribeth unto them “walking in the Spirit,” as the only 


To excite Christians hereunto, 


remedy against “fulfilling the lusts of the flesh,’ which supposeth that the | 


Spirit, or the work of saving grace and regeneration wrought by the Spirit, 
niust be first in them.] | 2nd. That the best antidote against the poison of 
sin is, to walk in the Spirit, to be much in conversing with spiritual things, 


to mind the things of the soul, which is the spiritual part of man, more than. 


those of the body, which is his carnal part,—to commit ourselves to the 
guidance of the word, wherein the Holy Spirit makes known the will of God 
concerning us, and in the way of our duty to act in a dependence on his aids 
and influences. And as this would be the best means of preserving them from 
fulfilling the lusts of the flesh, so it would be a good evidence that they were 
Christians indeed: for, says the apostle, ver. 18, “ If ye be led by the Spirit, ye 
are not under the law,” as if he had said, you must expect a strugyle between 
flesh and spirit, as long as you are in the world, that the flesh will be lusting 
against the spirit, as well as the spirit against the flesh; but if in the pre- 
vailing bent and tenor of your lives you are led by the Spirit,—if you act 
under the guidance and government of the Holy Spirit, and of that spiritual 
nature and disposition he has wrought in you, if you make the word of Ged 
your rule, and the grace of God your principle,—it will from hence appear that 
you are not under the law, not under the condemning, though you are still 
under the commanding, power of it; for “there is now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit ; 
and as many as are led by the Spirit of God they are the sons of God,” 
Eom viii. 1—14. 

3. The apostle instances the works of the flesh, which must be watched 
against and mortified, and the fruits of the Spirit, which must be cherished 
and brought forth, ver. 19, &c; and by instancing particulars he farther illus- 
trates what he is here upon. He begins, 

Ist. With “the works of the flesh,” which, as they are many, so they are 
“manifest.” It is past dispute that the things he here speaks of are the works 
of the fesh, or the product of corrupt and depraved nature; most of them are 
condemned by the light of, nature itself, and all of them by the light of Scrip- 
ture. ‘The particulars he instances are of various sorts; some are sins against 
the seventh commandment, such as “‘adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivi- 
ousness,” by which are meant not only the gross acts of these sins, but all such 
thoughts, or words, or actions, as have a tendency towards the great transgres- 
sion. Some are sins against the first and second commandments, as idolatry and 
witchcraft; others are sins against our neighbour, ana contrary to the royal law 
of brotherly love, such as hatred, variance, emulations, [not that good emulation 
whereby we strive to excel others in that which is good, not for love of applause 
or other by-respects, but merely from the love which we carry unto that which 
is good, (this is commanded, | Cor. xiv. 12;) but carnal emulations, whereby we 
are grieved at the good which is in others, not so much from hatred to their 
good as because it overshadoweth us, and therefore is joined with a desire to 
outstrip them in that good, which we are grieved for, wherewith it differeth 
from enyy;] wrath, strife, which too often occasion seditions, heresies, envy- 
ings, and sometimes break out into murders, not only of the names and repu- 
tation, but even of the very lives of our fellow-creatures. Others are sins 
ayainst ourselves, such as drunkenness and revellings; and he concludes the 
catalogue with an et cetera, and gives fair warning to all to take care of them 
as they hope to see the face of God with comfort. Of these, and “such like. 
says he, “| tell you before, as I have also told you in time past, that they which 
do such things,” how much soever they may flatter themselves with vain hopes 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God, ‘These are sins which will undoubtedly 
shut men out of heayen. The world of spirits.can never be comfortable to 
those that plunge themselves in the filth of the flesh; nor will the righteous 
and holy God ever admit such into his fuyour and presence, unless they are 
first “ washed, and sanctified, and justified in the name of our Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God,” 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

2nd. He instances the fruits of the Spirit, or the renewed nature, which as 
Christians we are concerned to bring forth ver. 22, 2. And here we may 
observe, that as sin is called the work of the flesh, because the flesh, or corrupt 
nature, is the principle that moves and excites men to it, so grace is said to be 
the fruit of the Spirit, because it wholly proceeds from the Spirit, as the fruit 
does from the root. And whereas, before the apostle had chiefly instanced 
those works of the flesh which were not only hurtful to men themselves, but 
tended to make them so to one another, so here he chiefly takes notice of those 
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fruits of the Spirit which had a tendency to make Christians agreeable one to 
another, as well as easy to themselves. And this was very suitable to tne 
caution or exhortation he had before given, ver. 13, that they would “not ase 
their liberty as an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another ;” parti- 
cularly he recommends to us love, namely, to God especially, and to one another 
for his sake ; joy, by which may be understood cheerfulness in conversation 
with our friends, or rather a constant delight in God; peace, namely, with God 
and conscience, or a peaceableness of temper and behaviour towards others; 
longsuffering, that is, patience to defer anger, and a contentedness to bear 
injuries; gentleness, that is, such a sweetness of temper, and especially towards 
our inferiors, as disposes us to be affable and courteous, and easy to be en- 
treated when any have wronged us; goodness, that is kindness and beneficence, 
which shews itself in a readiness to do good tw all, as we have opportunity; 
faith, that is, fidelity, justice, ‘and honesty in what we profess and promise to 
others; meekness, wherewith to govern our passions and resentments, so as 
not to be easily provoked, and when we are so, to be soon pacified; and tem- 

erance, namely, in meat and drink, and other enjoyments of life, so as not to 
oe excessive and immoderate in the use of them. And concerning these things, 
or those in whom these fruits of the Spirit are found, the apostle says, “ there 
is no law against them,” that is, to condemn and punish them. ea, from 
hence it appears that they are not under the law, but under grace; for these 
fruits of the Spirit, in whomsoever they are found, do plainly shew that such 
are “led by the Spirit,” and consequently that they are not “ under the law,” as 
ver. 18. [ln these words, (against which there is no law,) by a figure, or flower 
of speech, more is to be understood than is spoken, as Ps. li. 17, even that the 
moral law (concerning the standing whereof, as to its directing power, there 
was no controversy betwixt Paul and his adversaries) doth expressly command 
and commend taem, which could not be said of those ceremonial abstinences 
or performances, so much urged by the false apostles. ] 

And as by instancing these works of the flesh, and fruits of the Spirit, the 
apostle directs us bcth what we are to avoid and oppose and what we are to 
cherish and cultivate, so, ver. 24, he acquaints us that this is the sincere care 
and endeavour of all real Christians. ‘* And they that are Christ’s,” says he, 
that is, they who are Christians indeed, not only in shew and profession, but in 
sincerity and truth, [all they who are led by and walk in the Spirit, or who 
are truly regenerate, and who are actually engaged in the work of mortifying 
their corrupt nature,) are Christ’s in a peculiar manner, [to wit, by right of 
donation from the Father, Jno. vi. 37, by right of emption or redemption 
1 Cor. vi. 20, and by right of resignation, all such having actually resigned 
themselves unto Christ, as a mansion for him to dwell and walk in, 1 Cor. yi. 19, 
and in every thing to be guided by him, Acts ix. 6; for the apostle useth those 
expressions inditterently as being of equal extent; “ Walk in the Spirit,” ver. 16, 
and “if ye be led by the Spirit,” ver. 18, and in this verse, “'They who are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts,” that 1s, the root 
of corruption, and then they have crucified all its branches, not only affections, 
or vexing passions, but also desirable lusts.] As in their baptism they were 
obliged hereunto, being baptized into Christ they were baptized into his death, 
Rom. vi. 3, so they are now sincerely employing themselves herein, and, in con- 
formity to the Lord and head, are endeavouring to die unto sin, as he had died 
for it. They have not yet obtained a complete victory over it, they have still 
tlesh as inline spirit in them, and that has its affections and lusts, which con- 
tinue to give them no little disturbance; but as it does not now “ reign in their 
mortal bodies, so as that they obey it in the lusts thereof,’ Rom. vi. 12, so they 
are seeking the utter ruin and destruction of it, and to put it to the same shame- 
ful and ignominious, though lingering, death'which our Lord Jesus underwent 
for our sakes. [Note, 1. There is not any argument more moving or effectually 
exciting unto the work of mortification with a sincere Christian than that 
which is taken from his engagement to it by profession, and the first begin- 
nings thereof wrought in him already nee the Spirit of God; for this is the 
apostle’s scope, that they would not walk in or fulfil the lusts of the flesh, 
because all of them were engaged by profession to crucify the flesh, and sume 
had actually begun to do so already; ‘They that are Christ's have erucified 
che flesh,” saith he.] 2. That if we would approve ourselves to be Christ's, 
such as are united to him, and interested in him, we must make it our constant 
care and business to crucify the flesh with its corrupt affections and lusts. 
Christ will never own those as his who yield themselves the servants of sin, 
But though the apostle here only mentions crucifying of the tlesh with the affee- 
tions and lusts, as the care and character of real Christians, yet no doubt it is 
also implied that on the other hand we should shew forth tiose fruits of the 
Spirit which he had just before been instancing. ‘This is no less our duty than 
that, nor is it less necessary to evidence our sincerity in religion. It is not 
enough that we cease to do evil, but we must learn to do well. Our Christianity 
obliges us not only to die unto sin, but to live unto righteousness; not only to 
oppose the works of the flesh, but to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit too. 
If, therefore, we would make it appear that we do indeed belong to Christ, this 
must be our sincere care and endeavour as well as the other. And that it was 
the design of the apostle to represent both the one and the other of these as 
our duty, and as necessary to support our character as Christians, may be 
gathered from what follows, ver. 25, where he adds, “If we live in the Spirit, 
let us also walk in the Spirit,” that is, if we profess to have received the Spirit 
of Christ, or that we are renewed in the spirit of our minds, and endued with 
a principle of spiritual life, let us make it appear by the proper fruits of the 
Spirit in our lives. He had before told us that the Spirit of Christ is a privi- 
lege bestowed on all the children of God, ch. iv, 6. Now, says he, if we protess 
to be of this number, and as such to have obtained this privilege, let us shew 
it by a temper and behaviour agreeable hereunto, let us evidence our good 
principles by good practices. Our conversation will always be answerable to 
the principle which we are under the conduct and government of; as “ they 
that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh, so they that are after 
the Spirit do mind the things of the Spirit,” Rom. vii. 5. Lf, therefore, we 
would have it appear that we are Christ's, and that we are partakers of his 
Spirit, it must be by our “walking not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
We niust set ourselves in good earnest both to mortity the deeds of the body 
and to walk in newness of life. 

{The Lord’s method in bestowing grace upon graceless sinners is, first, to 
infuse the principles of a new life, or gracious habits and powers in the soul; 
and next, to actuate these powers, making them actually to do those works 
which are spiritually good. Spiritual motion and action presupposeth a prin- 
ciple of a spiritual life, as a thing previous unto, and different from it; fur, 
saith he, “If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.”] 

4th. The apostle concludes this chapter with a caution against pride and 
envy, ver. 26. He had before been exhorting these Christians by love to serve 
ove another, ver. 13; and had put them in wind of what would be the conse- 

uence if, instead of that, they did“ bite and devour one another,” ver. 15. 

ow, as a means of engaging them to the one, and preserving them from the 
other of these, he here cautions them against being desirous of vain glory, or 
giving way to an undue affectation of the esteem and applause of men, because 
this, if it were indulged, would certainly lead them to provoke one another, 
and to envy one another. As far as this temper prevails among Christiatie 


(3) unbrotherly feelings, growing in intensity—hatred, variance (or 
strife), emulations (or jealousy and rivalry), wrath, strife (or self- 
seeking or factious cabals), seditions (or divisions), heresies—the 
first being the temporary, the second the more permanent form— 
envyings, the wish to deprive another of what he has; (4) the out- 
come of all, the sin bringing forth death—murder. 

v. 22, 23. The list falls into three groups of three: (1) Christian 
habits of mind—love, joy, peace; (2) social qualities—long-suffer- 
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ing, gentleness (or kindness), goodness; (3) general conduct—faith 
(or rather faithfulness, honesty), meekness (or gentleness), tempe- 
Trance, 
v. 24. “Have crucified:” the word should be rendered “ cruci- 
fied.”” The tense expresses an act of the past, complete and decisive. 
vy. 26. “Desirous of vain-glory:” or, “let us not become vain- 
glorious.’”? ; 


vi. 1. The earnestness of this appeal, Lightfoot thinks, may be 
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they will be ready to slight and despise those whom they look upon as inferior 
to them, and to be out of humour if they are denied that respect which they 
think is their due from them; and they will also be apt to envy those by whom 
their reputation is in any danger of being lessened; and thus a foundation is 
laid for those quarrels and contentions which, as they are inconsistent with 
that love which Christians ought to maintain towards each other, so are greatly 
prejudicial to the honour and interest of religion itself. This therefore the 
apostle would have us by all means to watch against. Note, First. That the 
glory which comes from men is vain glory, which, instead of being desirous of, 
we should be dead to. Note, Secondly. That an undue regard to the approba- 
tion and applause of men is one great ground of the unhappy strifes and con- 
tentious that are among Christians. 


CHAPTER VI. 


This chapter chiefly consists of two parts: in the former the apostle gives us several plain 
and practical directions, which more especially tend to instruct Christians in their duty 
to one another, and to promote the communion of saints in love, from ver. 1—10. In 
the latter he revives the main design of the epistle, which was to fortify the Galatians 
against the arts of their Judaizing teachers, and to confirm them in the truth and liberty 
of the Gospel; to which purpose he, I. Gives them the true character of these teachers, 
and shews them from what motives and with what views they acted, from ver. 11—14. 
And, II. On the other hand he acquaints them with his own temper and behaviour; 
from both which they might easily see how little reason they had to slight him, and to 
fall in with them. And then he concludes the epistle with a solemn benediction, 
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saI7ZZ himself to be something, 
when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. 4 But let 
every man prove his own work, and then shall he 
have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another. 
5 For every man shall bear his own burden. 6 Let 
him that is taught in the word communicate unto 
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deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 


man soweth, that shall he also reap. 8 For he that 
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soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 


but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting. 9 And let us not be weary in 
well doing: for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not. 


are of the household of faith. 


The apostle having in the foregoing chapter exhorted Christians by love to 
serve one another, ver. 13, and also cautioned us, ver. 26, against a temper 
which, if indulged, would hinder us from shewing that mutual love and ser- 
viceableness which he had recommended, in the beginning of this chapter he 
Brepecds to give us some farther directions, which, if duly observed, would 


10 As we have therefore opportunity, let | 
us do good unto all men, especially unto them who | 


oth promote the one and prevent the other of these, and render our behaviour | 


both more agreeable to our Christian profession and more useful and com- 
fortable to one another; particularly, 

First. We are here taught to deal tenderly with those that are overtaken in 
a fault, ver. 1. He puts a common case, “ If a man be overtaken in a fault ;” 
that is, be brought to sin by the surprise of temptation. It is one thing to over- 
take a fault by contrivance, and deliberation, and full resolution in sin, and 
another thing to be overtaken in a fault. The latter is the case here supposed, 
and herein the apostle shews that great tenderness should be used. They 
which are spiritual, by whom is meant not only the ministers, as if none but 
they were to be called spiritual persons, but other Christians too, especiall 
those of the higher forms in Christianity, these must “restore sneh a one with 
the spirit of meekness.” Here observe, 1. The duty we are directed to, which 
is to restore such; we should labour by faithful reproofs, and pertinent and 
seasonable counsels, to bring them to repentance. ‘he original word katup- 
ritere, signifies to set in joint, as a dislocated bone is; accordingly we should 
endeavour to set them in joint again, to bring them to themselves, by con- 
vineing them of their sin and error, persuading them to return to their duty, 
and comforting them in a sense of pardoning mercy thereupon; and, having 
thus recovered them, to confirm our love to them. 2. The manner wherein this 
is to be done, namely, with the spirit of meekness; not in wrath and passion, 
as those that triumph in a brother’s falls, but with meekness, as those that 
rather mourn for them. Many needful reproofs lose their efficacy by being 
given in wrath; but when they are managed with calmness and tenderness, 
und appear to proceed from a sincere affection to them, and concern for their 
welfare, they are like to make a due impression. 3. A very good reason why 
this should be done with meekness; “ Considering tliyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.” We ought to deal very tenderly with those that are overtaken in 
sin, because we none of ug know but it may some time or other be our own 
ease. We also may be tempted, yea, and overcome, by the temptation; and 
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therefore, if we rightly consider ourselves, this will dispose us to do by others 
as we desire to be done by in such a case. 

Secondly. We are here directed to bear “one another’s burdens,” ver. % 
This may be considered either as referring to what goes before, and so may 
teach us to exercise forbearance and compassion towards one another in the 
ease of those weaknesses, and follies, and infirmities which too often attend 
us,—that though we should not wholly connive at them, yet we should not be 
severe against one another on the account of them,—or as a more general 
precept, and so it directs us to sympathise with one another under the various 
trials and troubles that we may meet with, and to be ready to afford each 
other that comfort and counsel, that help and assistance, which our cireum- 
stances may require. And, to excite us hereunto, the apostle adds, by way 
of motive, that so we shall “fulfil the law of Christ.” This is to act agreeably 
to the law of his precept, which is the law of love, and obliges us to a mutual 
forbearance and forgiveness, to sympathy with, and compassion towards, each 
other; and it would also be agreeable to his pattern and example, which has the 
force of alaw tous. He bears with us under our weaknesses and follies; he 
is touched with a fellow-feeling of our infirmities; and therefore there is good 
reason we should maintain the same temper towards one another. Note, 
Though as Christians we are freed from the law of Moses, yet we are under 
the law of Christ; and therefore, instead of laying unnecessary burthens upon 
others, as those that urged the observation of Moses’ law did, it much more 
becomes us to fulfil the law of Christ by bearing one another’s burthens. 

The apostle, being aware how great a hindrance pride would be to that 
Mutual condescension and sympathy which he had been recommending, and 
that a conceit of ourselves would dispose us to censure and contemn our 
brethren, instead of bearing with their infirmities, and endeavouring to restore 
them when overtaken with a fault, he therefore, ver. 3, takes care to caution 
us against this. He supposes it as a very possible thing (and it would be well 
if it were not too common,) for a man to “think himself to be something,” to 
entertain afond opinion of his own sufticiency, to look upon himself as wiser 
and better than other men, and as fit to dictate and prescribe to them, when in 
truth he is nothing, bas nothing of substance or solidity in him, or that can be 
a ground of that confidence and superiority which he assumes. And, to dis- 
suade us from giving way to this temper, he tells us that such a one dves but 
deceive himself; while he imposes upon others by pretending to what he has 
not, he puts the greatest cheat upon himself, and sooner or later will find the 
sad effects of it. This will never gain him that esteem either with God or 
men which he is ready to expect; he is neither the freer from mistakes nor 
will he be the more secure against temptations for the good opinion he has of 
his own sufficiency, but rather the more liable to fall into them, and to be 
overcome by them; for “he that thinks he stands had need to take heed lest he 
fall.’ Instead therefore of indulging sucly a vain-glorious humour, which is 
both destructive of that love and kindness we owe to our fellow Christians 
and also injurious to ourselves, it would much better become us to accept the 
apostle’s exhortation, PAil. ii. 3, “To do nothing through strife or vain glory; 
but that in lowliness of mind we should each esteem other better than our- 
selves.” Note, That self-conceit is but self-deceit. As it is inconsistent with 
that charity we owe to others, for “charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up,” 1 Cor. xiii. 4, so it is a cheat upon ourselves, and there is not a more 
dangerous clieat in the world than self-deceit is. As a means of preventing 
this evil 

Thirdly. We are advised every one to prove his own work, ver. 4. By our 
own work is chiefly meant our own actions or behaviour. ‘These the apostle 
directs us to prove; that is, seriously and impartially to examine them by the 
rule of God’s word, to see whether or no they are agreeable to it, and therefore 
such as God and conscience do approve of. And this he represents as the 
duty of every man; instead of being forward to judge and censure others, it 
would much more become us to search and try our own ways: our business 
lies more at home than abroad, with ourselves than with other men; for what 
have we to do to judge another man’s servant? And from the connexion of this 
exhortation with what goes before, it appears that, if Christians did duly 
employ themselves in this work they might easily discover those defects and 
failings in themselves which would soon convince them how little reason they 
have either to be conceited of themselves or severe in their censures of others, 
And so it gives us occasion to observe, that the best way to keep us from being 
proud of ourselves is to prove our ownselves; the better we are acquainted 
with our own hearts and ways, the less liable shall we be to despise, and the 
more disposed to compassionate and help, others under their infirmities and 
afflictions. And that we might be persuaded to this necessary and profitable 
duty of proving our own work, the apostle urges two considerations very pro- 
per for this purpose. ch i! 

1. That this is the way to have rejoicing in ourselves alone. If we set our- 
selves in good earnest to prove our own work, and upon the trial can approve 
ourselves to God, as to our sincerity and uprightness towards him, then may 
we expect to have comfort and peace in our own souls, having the testimony 
of our own consciences for us, as 2 Cor, i. 12. And this he intimates would be 
a much better ground of joy and satisfaction than to be able to rejoice. in 
another, either in the good opinion which others may have of us or in having 
gained over others to our opinion, which the false teachers were wont to glory 
in, as we see ver. 13; or by comparing ourselves with others, as it should seem 
some did, who were ready to think well of themselves, because they were not 
so bad as some others. Too many are apt to value themselves upon such 
accounts as these; but the joy that results from thence is nothing to that 
which arises from an impartial trial of ourselves by the rule of God's word, 
and our being able thereupon to approve ourselves to him. Note, Ist. That 
though we have nothing in ourselves to boast of, yet we may have matter of 
rejoicing in ourselves. Our works can merit nothing at the hand of God, 
but if our consciences can witness for us, that they are such as he [hath 
wrought in us, and] for Christ’s sake approves and accepts, we may upon good 
ground rejoice therein. 2nd. That the true way to have rejoicing in our- 
selves is to be much in proving our own works; in examining ourselves by the 
unerring rule of God’s word, and not by the false measure of what others are, 
or may think of us. 3rd. ‘That it is much more desirable to have matter of 
glorying in ourselves than in another. If we have the testimony of our con- 
sciences that we are accepted of God, we need not much concern ourselves 
about what others think or say of us; and without this the good opinion of 
others will stand us in little stead. : 

« 2, The other argument which the apostle uses to press upon us this duty ot 
proving our own work is, that “every man shall bear his own burden,” ver. 5; 
the meaning of which is, that at the great day every one shall be reckoned with 
according as his behaviour here has been. He supposes that there is a day 
coming when we must all give an account of ourselves to God; and he declares 
that then the judgment will proceed, and the sentence pass, not according to 
the sentiments of the world concerning us, or any ungrounded opinion we may 
have had of ourselves, or upon our having been better or worse than others, 
but according as our state and behaviour had really been in the sight of God, 
And if there be such an awful time to be expected, when he will render to 
every one according to his works, sure there is the greatest reason why we 


explained by circumstances which were probably engaging St. Paul’s || each one of those who had to deal with the offender should remember 


attention when he wrote this epistle, viz., the grave offence com- 
mitted at Corinth, and the almost undue severity which some there 
had been disposed to show to the offender. Compare 2 Cor. ii. 6—8, 
-where the tone is similar to this. ‘“ Overtaken in a fault:” not 
betrayed into sin, as in the Commentary, but if a man be caught in the 
act before escaping. ‘‘ Considering thyself :” the transition in this 
clause to the singular from the plural gives point to the exhortation— 


his own weakness. 

vi. 2. ‘ Burdens,” “ law :” the words seem used with reference to 
the ritualistic tendencies of the Galatians (see chap, v. 13, 14). If 
you must have these burdens, &c., bear one another’s, and the more 
so when a brother has fallen; and so fulfil Christ’s law.” 

vi. 5. “ Burden :” not the same word which is used in verse 2. 
The word there points to a load which may be fairly got rid of; 
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should prove our own works now; if we must certainly be called to an account | 
hereafter, sure we ought to be often calling ourselves to an account here, to 
see whether or no we are such as God will own and approve then; and as this 
is our duty, so if it were more our practice, we should entertain more becoming 
thoughts both of ourselves and our fellow Christians; and instead of bearing | 
hard upon one another, on the account of any mistakes or failings we may be 
guilty of, we should be more Bead to fulfil that law of Christ by which we 
must be judged in bearing one another's burthens. 3 ; 7 sys 

Fourthly. Christians are here exhorted to be free and liberal in maintaining 
their ministers; ver. 6, “Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto 
nim that teacheth in all good things.” Where we may observe, 

1. That the apostle speaks of it asa thing known and acknowledged, that as 
there ure some to be taught, so there are others who are appointed to teach 
them. ‘he office of the ministry is a Divine institution, which does not lie 
open in common to all, but is confined to those only whom God has qualified 
for it, and called to it. Even reason itself directs us to put a difference between 
the teachers and the taught; for if all were teachers there would be none to 
be taught, and the Scriptures sufficiently declare that it is the will of God we 
should do so. : P 

2. That it is the word of God wherein ministers are to teach and instruct 
others; that which they are to preach is the word, 2 Tim. iv. 2; that which 
they are to declare is the counsel of God, Acts xx, 27; they are not “lords of 
our faith, but helpers of our joy,” 2 Cor. i. 24. It is the word of God which is 
the only rule of faith and life; this they are concerned to study, and to open, 
and improve for the edification of others, but are no farther to be regarded 
than as they speak according to this rule. > 

3. That it is the duty of those who are taught in the word to support those 
who are appointed to teach them; for they are to communicate to them in all 
good things; that is, freely and cheerfully to contribute of the good things 
which God has blessed them with, what is needful for their comfortable sub- 
sistence. Ministers are to “give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine,” 1 Tim. iv. 13; they are not to “entangle themselves with the affairs 
of this life,”2 Zim. ii. 4; and therefore it is but fit and equitable that, while 
they are sowing to others spiritual things, they should reap their carnal things. 
And this is the appointment of God himself; for as, under the law, they who 
ministered about holy things lived of the things of the temple, so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel, 
1 Cor, ix. 1, 13, 14. +: é 
- [4. The church’s maintenance is only due unto such ministers as have abi- 
lities to preach the Gospel, and are faithful and diligent labourers in the word, 
according to those abilities wherewith they are endued; and therefore, though 
private men are not hereby warranted to withdraw the ordinary and allowed 
maintenance from their ministers upon pretence that they are either not able, 
or not painful, Mat. xiii. 2, 3, yet it concerneth those whom Christ hath 
intrusted to be overseers of his house to be careful that such who are either 
really unfit or unwilling to preach be removed from their charge, and not 
suffered to eat up the chureh’s maintenance, feeding themselves, and starving 
the souls of people committed to their charge; therefore the apostle, while he 
pleadeth for maintenance to a minister, doth describe him from the actual 
exercise of his calling, “ Let him communicate to him that teacheth.”] 

Fifthly. Here is a caution to take heed of mocking God, or of deceiving our- 
selves, by imagining that he can be imposed upon by mere pretensions or pro- 
fessions; ver.7, ‘Be not deceived, God is not mocked.” This may be considered 
as referring to the foregoing exhortation, and so the design of it is to convince 
those of their sin and folly who endeavoured by any plausible pretences to 
excuse themselves from doing their duty in supporting their ministers. Or, it 
may be taken in a more general view, as respecting the whole business of 
religion, and so as designed to take men off from entertaining any vain hopes 
of enjoying the rewards of it, while they live in the neglect of the duties of it. 
The apostle here supposes that many are apt to excuse themselves from the 
work of religion, and especially the mure self-denying and chargeable parts of 
it, though at the same time they may make a show and profession of it; but he 
assures them that this their way is their folly, for though hereby they may 
possibly impose upon others, yet they do but deceive themselves if they think 
tu impose upon God, who is perfectly acquainted with their hearts as well as 
actions, and as he cannot be deceived so will not be mocked. 

Note, 1. As the sin of backwardness in people to bestow any thing for 
upholding the Gospel in the public ministry thereof is very common, and hath 
begun early in the Christian church, so the minister of Christ may not, upon 
pissstes of modesty, as being unwilling to kyth (appear) much in that wherein 
4is particular advantage is any way concerned, suffer this sin to go unreproved 

more than others; seeing it tendeth so much to the Gospel’s prejudice, and 
that it is excess of modesty which impedeth the practice of a necessary duty; 
for Paul, observing this sin to have been too common, even in his time, doth | 
sharply admonish and rebuke those who were guilty of it, while he saith, “ Be 

not deceived, God is not mocked.” 2. Neglecters of duty, and chiefly of 

expensive duties, such as is that of giving competent maintenance to the minis- | 
try, are very quick and witty to find out pretexts and excuses to colour their | 
sin, and so to seal the eyes of those whom they have to do with; and this all | 
that they may enjoy the profit of sin, and yet eschew the shame and imputation 
of it before meu; for Paul doth here meet with such witty excuses, and | 
with those who made use of them: “ Be not deceived, God is not mocked.” 

3. Though God be always the sinner’s party, whatever sin he doth commit, 

Ps. li. 4, yet, seeing ministers are Christ’s ambassadors, 2 Cor. v. 20, and that 

the contemning or discouraging of them by withholding competent maintenance 

from them doth so directly tend to the utter overthrow of religion and decay 

of all public worship; therefore he is in a singular manner party, and will kyth 

fabaie | himself to be so unto all who are guilty of so doing; for the apostle 

"iy seaear pee the Lord as the party whom they had to deal with, while he saith, 

* Be not deceived, God is not mocked.”] 

And therefore, to prevent this, he directs us to lay it down as arule to our- 
selves, that whatsoever a nan soweth that shall he also reap; or that accord- 
wig as we behave ourselves now, so will our account be in the great day. Our | 
present time is seedtime, in the other world there will be a great harvest; and | 
as the husbandman reaps in the harvest according as he sows in the seedness, | 
80 we shal! reap then as we sow now. And he farther acquaints us, ver. 8, | 
that as there are two sorts of seedness, namely, sowing to the flesh and sowing | 
to the spirit, so accordingly will the reckoning be hereafter: “If we sow to | 
the flesh, we shall of the flesh reap corruption; if we sow the wind, we shalk! 
reap the whirlwind.” ‘They that live a carnal, sensual life, who, instead of 
employing themselves to the honour of God, and the good of others, spend all | 
their thoughts, and care, and time about the flesh, must expect no other fruit | 
of such a course but corruption, a mean and short-lived satisfaction at present, 
and ruin and misery at the end of it. But, on the other hand, they that sow to | 
the Spirit, who under the conduct and influence of the Spirit do live a holy and | 
spiritual life, a life of devotedness to God, and of usefulness and serviceable- 
ness to others, may depend upon it that of the Spirit they “shall reap life ever- | 
iasting ;” they shall have the truest comfort in their present course, and an 
eternal life and happiness at the end of it. 
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Note, 1. That they who go about to mock God do but deceive themselves: 
hypocrisy in religion is the greatest folly as well as wickedness, since the God 
| we have to do with can easily see through all our disguises, and will certainly 
| deal with us hereafter, not according to our professions, but our practices. 
[2. Whatever sin a man committeth, it is most properly his own work, as 
flowing from the root of his own corrupt flesh; but the good which he doth is 
not so properly his own as God's, in so far as it floweth from the Spirit of 
God, and habits of grace which were wrought in him by the self-same Spirit, 
Phil. ii. 13; Col. iii. 10; for speaking of the flesh, he setteth it forth by the 
appropriating pronoun his, “ He that soweth to his flesh;” but not so while 
he speaketh ae pan Spirit, “ He that soweth to the Spir:t,” not to his spirit. 

Sixthly. Here is a farther caution given us, “not to be weary in well doing, 
ver. 9. As we should not excuse ourselves from any part of our duty, so 
neither should we grow weary in it. There is in all of us too great a proneness 
hereunto; we are very apt to flag and tire in duty, yea, to fall off from it, par- 
ticularly that part of it which the apostle here has a special regard to, namely, 
that of doing good to others. This, therefore, he would have us carefully to 
watch and guard against, and he gives this very good reason for it, because “in 
due season we shall reap if we faint not;” where he assures us, that there is 
{from free grace] a recompence of reward in reserve for all that sincerel 
employ themselves in well doing; that this reward will certainly be hestonba 
on usin the proper season,—if not in this world, yet to be sure in the next,—but 
then that it is upon supposition that we faint not in the way of our duty. If 
we grow weary of it, and withdraw from it, we shall not only miss of this 
reward, but lose the comfort and advantage of what we have already done; 
but if we bold on and hold out in well doing, though our reward may be 
delayed, yet it will surely come, and will be so great as to make us an aban- 
dant recompence for all our pains and constancy. Note, That perseverance in 
well doing is our wisdom and interest, as well as duty, for to this only is the 
reward promised. 

Seventhly. Here is an exhortation to all Christians to do good in their places; 
ver. 10, ‘‘ As we have therefore opportunity,” &c. It is not enough that we be 
good ourselves, but we must do good to others, if we would approve ourselves 
to be Christians indeed. The duty here recommended to us is the same that 
is spoken of in the foregoing verses; and as there the apostle exhorts us to 
sincerity and perseverance in it, so here he directs us both as to the objects 
and the rule of it. 

1. The objects of this duty are more generally all men; we are not to confine 
our charity and beneficence within too narrow bounds, as the Jews and Juda- 
izing Christians were apt to do, but should be ready to extend it to all that 
partake of the same common nature with us, as far as we are capable, and they 
stand in need of us. But yet in the exercise of it we are to have special regard 
to the honsehold of faith, or to those who profess the same common faith, and 
are members of the same body of Christ with us; though others are not to be 
excluded, yet these are to be preferred. The charity of Christians should be 

but yet therein a particular respect is to be had to good 
people. God doth good to all, but in an especial manner he is good to his own 
servants; and we must in doing good be followers of God as dear children. 

2. The rule we are to observe in dving good to others is, as we have oppo- 
tunity; which implies, Ist. That we should be sure to do it while we have 
opportunity, or while our life lasts, which is the only season wherein we are 
capable of doing good to them. If, therefore, we would behave ourselves 
aright in this matter, we must not, as too many do, neglect it in our lifetime, and 
defer it till we come to die, under pretence of dving something of this nature 
then; for as we cannot be sure that we shall then have an opportunity for it 
so neither, if we should, have we any grounds to expect that what we do will 
be so acceptable to God, much less that we can atone for our past neglects by 
leaving something behind us for the good of others, when we could no longer 
keep it ourselves. But we should take care to do good in our lifetime, yea, to 
make this the business of our lives. Aud, 2nd. That we be ready to improve 
every opportunity for it; we should not content ourselves in having done some 
good already, but whenever fresh occasions offer themselves, as far as our 
capacity reaches, we should be ready to embrace them too, for we are directed 
to “give a portion to seven, and also to eight,” Heel. xi. 2. Note, First. That 
as God has made it our duty to do good to others, so he takes care in his 
providence to furnish us with opportunities for it: “The poor we have always 
with us,” Mat. xxvi. 11. Secondly. '‘Yhat whenever God gives us an oppor- 
tunity of being useful to others, he expects we should improve it, according 
to our capacity and ability. Znirdly. That we have need of godly wisdom and 
discretion to direct us in the exercise of our charity and beneficence, and parti- 
cularly in the choice of the proper objects of it; for though none who stand in 
need of us are to be wholly overlooked, yet there is a difference to be made 
between some and others. 


11 Ye see how large a letter I have written unto 
you with mine own hand. 12 As many as desire 
to make a fair shew in the flesh, they constrain you 
to be circumcised; only lest they should suffer per- 
secution for the cross of Christ. 13 For neither 
they themselves who are circumcised keep the law; 
but desire to lave you circumcised, that they ma 
glory in your flesh. 14 But God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, b 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world. 15 For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature. 16 And as many as walk according to 
this rule, peace be on them, and mercy, and upon 
the Israel of God. 17 From henceforth let no man 
trouble me: for I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus. 18 Brethren, the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit. Amen, 


—— OO] 


the word here is the term used for a “pack,” or perhaps a soldier’s 
“kit,” which each is expected to bear. 

vi. 6. Insert the word “but” at the beginning of this verse. Each 
is to bear his own, but the temporal wants of your teachers are to be 
supplied by you. “Taught:” «e., instructed. ‘Communicate:’ 
go shares with. “In all good things:” in his temporal blessings. 

vi. 7, 8. “ Be not deceived :” it has been noticed that avarice was a 
besetting sin of the Galatians. They had been asked (1 Cor. xvi. 1) to 
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aid in the collection for the poor in Judea; they do not seem to have 
responded heartily. ‘This rebuke may have a double force, alluding 
to the collection and generally to the support of their teachers. In 
the illustration employed—sowing and reaping—it is well to note 
the double comparison; in verse 7 the kind of seed, in verse 8 the 
nature of the ground. 

vi. 9, 10. “« Weary :” or turn cowards, lose heart. ‘ Due season,” 
“ opportunity :” the two words are the same, signifying season, “At 
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The apostle having at large established the doctrine of the Gospel, and 
endeavoured tu persuade these Christians to a behaviour agreeable to it, seems 
as if le intended here to have put an end to the epistle, especially when he had 
acquainted them that, as a particular mark of his respect to them, he had 
written this large letter with his own hand, and had not made use of another 
as his amanuensis, and only subscribed his name to it, as he was wont to do in 
his other epistles. But such was his affection to them, and concern to recover 
them from the ill impressions made upon them by their false teachers, that he 
cannot break off till he has once again given them the true character of those 
teachers, and an account of his own contrary temper and behaviour, that by 
comparing these together they might the more easily see how little reason 
shay had to depart from the doctrine he had taught them, and to comply with 
theirs. 

First. He gives them the true character of those teachers that were indus- 
trious to seduce them, in several particulars. As, 

1. That they were men who desired “to make a fair show in the flesh,” 
ver. 12. They were very zealous for the externals of religion, forward to 
observe, and to oblige others to observe, the rites of the ceremonial law, 
though at the same time they had little or no regard to real piety; for, as the 
apostle says of them in the following verse, “ neither did they themselves keep 
the law.” Proud, and vain, and carnal hearts desire nothing more than to 
make a fair show in the flesh, and they can easily be content with so much 
religion as will help them to keep up such a fair show; but many times those 
naxe least of the substance of religion who are most solicitous to make a 
show of it. 

2. They were men that were afraid of suffering, for they constrained the | 
Gentile Christians to be circumcised, only lest they should suffer persecution 
for the cross of Christ. It was not so much out of a regard to the law as 
to themselves; they were willing to sleep in a whole skin, and to save their 
worldly cargo, and cared not though they made shipwreck of faith and a good 
conscience. That which they chiefly aimed at was to please the Jews, and to 
keep up their reputation among them, and so to prevent the trouble that Paul 
and other faithful professors of the doctrine of Christ lay open to. And, 

3. Another part of their character was, that they were men of a party spirit. 
and whe had no farther zeal for the law than as it subserved their carnal an 
selfish designs, for they desired to have these Christians circumcised, “that 
they might glory in their flesh,” ver. 13, that they might say they had gained 
them over to their side, and made proselytes of them, of whieh they carried the 
mark in their flesh. And thus, while they pretended to promote religion, they 
were the greatest enemies of it, for nothing has been more destructive to the 
interest of religion than men’s siding and party making. 

Secondly. He acquaints us, on the other hand, with his own temper and 
eda phil or makes profession of his own faith, and hope, and joy, par- 
ticularly, 

1. That his principal glory was in the cross of Christ. ‘ God forbid,” says 
he, “that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ver. i4. 
By the cross of Christ is here meant his sufferings and death on the cross, or 
the doctrine of salvation by a crucified Redeemer. This was what the Jews 
stumbled at, and the Greeks accounted foolishness; and the Judaising teachers 
themselves, though they had embraced Christianity, yet were so far ashamed 
of it, that in compliance with the Jews, and to avoid persecution from them, 
they were for mixing the observation of the law of Moses with faith in Christ, 
as necessary to salvation; but Paul hada very different opinion of it: he was 
so far from being offended at the cross of Christ, or ashamed of it, or afraid to 
own it, that he glories in it, yea, he desires to glory in nothing else, but rejects 
the thought of setting up anything in competition with it as the object of his 
esteem with the utmost abhorrence; “ God forbid,” &c. This was the ground 
of all his hope as a Christian. ‘This was the doctrine which as an apostle he 
aas resolved to preach, and, whatever trials his firm adherence to it might 
bring upon him, he was ready for his sake, not only to submit to them, but to 
rejoice in them. Note, That the cross of Christ is a good [true] Christian’s 
chiefest glory, and there is the greatest reason why we should glory in it, for to 
it we owe all our joys and hopes. 

2. That he was dead to the world. By Christ, or by the cross of Christ, the 
world was crucified to him, and he to the world; he had experienced the 
power and virtue of it in weaning him from the world, and this was one great 
reason of his glorying in it. The false teachers were men of a worldly tem- 
per, their chief concern was about their secular interests, and therefore they 
accommodated their religion thereunto. But Paul was a man of another spirit; 
as the world had no kindness for him, so neither had he any great regard to it; 
he was got above both the smiles and tie frowns of it,and was become as indif- 
ferent to it as one that is dying out of it. This isa temper of mind that all 
Christians should be labouring after; and the best way to attain it is to 
converse much with the cross of Christ; the higher esteem we have of him 
the meaner opinion shall we have of the world, and the more we contemplate 
the sufferings our dear Redeemer met with from the world the less likely shall 
we be to be in love with it. 

3. That he did not lay the stress of his religion on one side or other of the 
contesting interests, but on sound Christianity, ver. 15. There was at that 
time an unhappy division among Christians, and circumcision and uncireum- 
cision were become names by which they were distinguished from each other ; 
for, ch. ii. 9, 12, the Jewish Christians are called the circumcision, and they of 
the circumcision. The false teachers were very zealous for circumcision, yea, 
to that degree as to represent it as necessary to salvation, and therefore they 
did all they could to constrain the Gentile Christians to submit to it; wherein 
they had carried the matter much farther than others did, for though the 
apostles connived at the use of it among the Jewish converts, yet they were by 
no means for imposing it upon the Gentiles. But what they laid so great 
a stress upon Paul made very little account of. It was indeed of great 
importance to the interest of Christianity that circumcision should not be 
imposed on the Gentile converts, and therefore this he had set himself with 
the utmost vigour to oppose; but as for mere circumcision or uncireumcision, 
whether those who had embraced the Christian religion had been Jews or 
Gentiles, and whether they were for or against continuing the use of circum- 
cision, so that they did not place their religion in it, this was Comparatively a 
matter of little moment with him, for he very well knew that in Chiist Jesus, 
that is, in his account, or under the Christian dispensation, “neither cireum- 
cision availed anything, nor uncircumcision,” namely, as to men’s acceptance 
with God, “but a new creature.” Here he acquaints us both wherein real 
religion does not and wherein it does consist: it does not consist in cireum- 
cision or uncircumcision, in our being in this or the other denomination of 
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Christians, but it consists in our being new creatures; not in having a new name, 
or putting on a new face, but in our being renewed in the spirit of our minds, 
ad baviig Christ formed in us. ‘This is of greatest account with God, and so it 
lf we compare this text with some others, we may more 

d which there- 


was with the apostle. e 
fully see what it is that renders us most acceptable to God, an 


its own season, the fit time, the harvest, we shall reap; at the fit 
season (the opportunity, or the spring) sow in doing good.” 

vi. 11. Lightfoot says, “ At this point the apostle takes the pen | 
from his amanuensis, and writes the concluding paragraph himself.” | 
“ How large a letter:” “seein how large letters,” &e. The reference | 
is to the size of the characters, not to the length of the epistle. | 


Various reasons have been assigned for this calling attention to the » 
size of the handwriting. Lightfoot says, “The size of the characters | 


will arrest the attention of the readers.” Ellicott inclines to the view | 


that he calls attention to the handwriting of the “whole epistle,” | brethren. 
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fore we should be chiefly concerned about. Here we are told that it is “a new 
creature,” and, ch. vy. 6, that it is “faith which worketh by love.” and 1 Cor. vii. 19 
that it is “the keeping the commandments of God;” from all which it appears 
that it is such a change of mind and heart whereby we are disposed and enabled 
to believe on the Lord Jesus, and to live a life of devotedness to God, and that 
where this inward, vital, practical religion is wanting, no outward professions or 
particular names will ever stand us in any stead, or be sufficient to recommend 
us to him. And were Christians duly concerned to experience this in them- 
selves, and to promote it in others, if it did not make them lay aside their 
distinguishing names, yet it would at least take them off from laying so great 
a stress upon them as they too often do. Note, That Christians should take 
care to lay the stress of their religion where God has laid it, namely, on those 
things which are available to our acceptance with him, [which do evidence hia 
acceptance by, and interest in, Christ.] So we see the apostle did, and it is our 
wisdom and interest herein to follow his example. 

The apostle having shewn what was of chief consideration in religion, and 
what he laid the greatest stress upon, namely, not a mere empty name or pro- 
fession, but a sound and saving change, in ver. 16 he pronounces a blessing 
upon all those that walk according to this rule, “ And as many as walk accord- 
ing to this rule, peace be upon them, and mercy upon the Israel of God.” The 
rule which he here speaks of may be considered as signifying, either more 
generally the whole word of God, which is the complete and perfect rule of 
aith and life, or that doctrine of the Gospel, or way of justification and salva- 
tion, which he had laid down in this epistle, namely, by faith in Christ without 
the works of the law; or as more immediately referring to the new creature, 
which he had just before been speaking of. ‘The blessings which he desires for 
those that walk according to this rule, or which he gives them the hope and 
prospect of, (for the words may be tuken either as a prayer or a promise,) are 
peace and mercy: peace, that is, with God and conscience, and all the comforts 
of this life, as far as they are needful for them; aud mercy, namely, an interest 
in the free love and favour of God in Christ, which is the spring and fountain 
of all other blessings. A foundation is laid for these in that gracious change 
which is wrought in them; and while they behave themselves as new creatures, 
and govern their lives and hopes by the rule of the Gospel, they may most 
assuredly depend upon them. And these he declares shall be the portion of all 
the Israel of God, by whom he means all sincere Christians, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, all that are Israelites indeed, who, though they may not be the 
natural, yet are become the spiritual seed of Abraham; these being heirs of his 
faith, are also heirs together with him of the same promise, and consequently 
entitled to the peace and mercy here spoken ot. The Jews and Judaizin 
teachers were for confining these blessings only to such as were Pichetaoeti 
and kept the law of Moses; but, on the contrary, the apostle declares that they 
belong to all who walk according to the rule of the Gospel, or of the new 
creature, even to all the Israel of God, intimating that those only are the true 
Israel of God who walk according to this rule, and not that of circumcision, 
which they insisted so much upon, and therefore that this was the true way to 
obtain peace and mercy. Note, Ist. That real Christians are such as walk by 
rule, not a rule of their own devising, but that which God himself has pre- 
scribed to them. 2nd. That even those who walk according to this rule do yet 
stand in need of the mercy of God. But, 3rd. That all who sincerely endeavour 
to walk according to this rule may be assured that peace and mercy shall be 
upon them; this is the best way to have peace with God, ourselves, and others; 
and hereupon, as we may be sure of the favour of God now, so we shall find 
mercy with him hereafter. 

4. That he had cheerfully suffered persecution for the sake of Christ and 
Christianity, ver. 17, As the cross of Christ, or the doctrine of salvation by a 
crucified Redeemer, was what he chiefly gioried in, so he had been willing 
to run all hazards rather than he would betray this truth, or suffer it to be 
corrupted. The false teachers were afraid of persecution, and this was the 
great reason why they were so zealous for circumcision, as we see ver. 12. But 
this was the least of Pauls concern; he was not moved at any of the afflictions 
he met with, “ nor did he count his life dear to him, so that he might finish his 
course with joy, and the ministry which he had received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the Gospel of the grace of God,” Acts xx. 24, He had already suffered 
much in the cause of Christ, for “he bare in his body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus,” the scars of those wounds which he had sustained from persecuting 
enemies, for his steady adherence to him and that doctrine of the Gospel whieh 
he had received from him, And as from hence it appeared that he was firmly 
persuaded of the truth and importance of it, and that he was far from being a 
favourer of circumcision, as they had falsely reported him to be, so hereupon, 
with a becoming warmth and velhiemence, suitable to his authority as an apostle, 
and to the deep concern of mind he was under, he insists upon it “ that no man 
should henceforth trouble him,” namely, by opposing his doctrine and authority, 
or by any such calumnies and reproaches as had been cast upon him; for, as 
both trom what he had said and what he had suffered they appeared to be 
highly unjust and injurious, so also that they were very unreasonable who 
either raised or received them. Note, 1. That it may justly be presumed men 
are fully persuaded of those truths which they are willing to suffer in the 
defence of. And, 2. That it is very unjust to charge those things upon others 
which are contrary, not only to their profession but their sutterings too. 

Thirdly. The apostle, having now finished what he intended to write for the 
conviction and recovery of the churches of Galatia, concludes the epistle with 
his apostolical benediction, ver. 18. He calls them his brethren, wherein he 
shews his great humility, and the tender affection he had for them, notwith- 
standing the ill treatment he had met with from them; and takes his leave of 
them with this very serious and affectionate prayer, that “the grace of our 

ord Jesus Christ may be with their spirit.” This was an usual farewell wish 
of the apostles, as we see, Rom. xvi. 20, 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 23. And herein he 
prays that they might enjoy the favour of Christ both in the special etfects and 
the sensible evidences of it, that they might receive from him all that grace 
which was needful to guide them in their way, to strengthen them in their 
work, to establish them in their Christian course, and to encourage and comtort 
them under all the trials of life and the prospect of death itself. ‘This is fitly 
called “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” as he is both the sole purchaser 
and the appointed dispenser of it; and though these churches had done enough 
to forfeit it, by sutfering themselves to be drawn into an opinion and practice 
which was highly dishonourable to Christ, as well as dangerous to them, yet 
out of his great concern for them, and knowing of what importance it was to 
them, he earnestly desires it on their behalf, yea, that it might be with their 
spirit, that they might continually experience the influences of it upon their 
souls, disposing and enabling to act with sincerity and uprightness in religion. 
We need desire no more to make us happy than the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘This the apostle begs for these Christians, and therein shews us what 
we are chiefly concerned to obtain; and, both for their and our encouragement 
to hope for it, he adds his Ammen. 


written by himself, to prevent any possible mistake about the authors 


ship, as epistles had been foryed in his name (2 Thess. ii. 2, ili. 17). 


vi. 15. “ Availeth:” the oldest authorities read “is anything.’’ 

vi. 17. “'The marks of Jesus:” such is the reading adopted by 
Alford, Ellicott, and Lightfoot. These marks were the scars of perse- 
eution. ‘There is a distinct allusion to the marks burnt on slaves, to 
denote to whom they belonged. 

vi. 18. “ Brethren:” in the Greek this word comes last, for the 
sake of emphasis. He had censured them, but they were still his 
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EXPOSITION 


SACRIFICE 


OF THE EPISTLE OF 


ST. PAUL 0] T Bobs bP bisne A ae 


WITH 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATION S* 


Some think that this epistle to the Ephesians was a circular letter sent to several churches, and that the copy directed to the Ephesians happened to be taken 
into the canon, and so it came to bear that particular inscription. And they have been induced the rather to think this, because it is the only one of all St. Paul's 
epistles that has nothing in it peculiarly adapted to the state or case of that particular church, but has much of common concernment to all Christians, and 
especially of all who, having been Gentiles in times past, were converted to Christianity. But then it may be observed, on the other hand, that the epistle is 
expressly inscribed (ch. i. 1) to the saints which are at Ephesus; and in the close of it he tells them that he had sent Tychicus unto them, whom, in 2 Tim. iy. 12, 


he says he had sent to Ephesus. It is an epistle that bears date out of a prison. 


And some have observed that what this apostle wrote when he was a prisoner 


had the greatest relish and savour in it of the things of God. When his tribulations did abound, his consolations and experiences did much more abound. From 
whence we may observe that the afflictive exercises of God’s people, and particularly of his ministers, do oftentimes tend to the advantage of others, as well as to 
their own. The apostle’s design is to settle and establish the Ephesians in the truth, and, farther, to acquaint them with the mystery of the Gospel in order to it. 
In the former part he represents the great privileges of the Ephesians, who, being in time past idolatrous heathens, were now converted to Christianity, and 
received into covenant with God, which he illustrates from a view of their deplorable state before their conversion, ch. i.—iii. In the latter part (which we have 
in the 4th, 5th, and 6th chapters) he instructs them in the principal duties of religion, both personal and relative, and exhorts and quickens them to the faithful 
discharge of them. Zanchy observes that we have here an epitome of the whole Christian doctrine, and of almost all the chief heads of divinity. 


A.D. 64. 
CHAPTER I. 


In this chapter we have, I. The introduction to the whole epistle, which is much the 

same as in others, ver. 1, 2. IL. The apostle’s thanksgivings and praises to God for his 
Ill. His 
This great apostle was wont to 


inestimable blessings bestowed on the believing Ephesians, ver. 3—14. 
earnest prayers to God in their behalf, ver. 15—23. 


abound in prayers, and in thanksgivings to almighty God, which he generally so disposes 
and orders as that at the same time they carry with them and convey the great and 
important doctrines of the Christian religion, and the most weighty instructions to all 
those who seriously peruse them. 


Christ by the will of God, 
» to the saints which are at 
Ephesus, and to the faithful 
in Christ Jesus: 2 Grace 


be to you, and peace, from 


4\, God our Father, and from 
‘2 the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Here is, First. The title St. Paul takes 
to himself, as belonging to him; “Paul, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ,” &c. He 
reckoned it a great honour to be em- 
ployed. by Christ as one of his messengers to the sons of men. The apostles 
were prime officers in the Christian church, being extraordinary ministers 
appointed for a time only. They were furnished by their great Lord with 
extraordinary gifts, and the immediate assistance of the Spirit, that they might 
be fitted for publishing and spreading the Gospel, and for the governing the 
church in its infant state. Such a one St. Paul was, and that not by the will of 
man conferring that office upon him, not by his own intrusion into it, but by the 
will of God, very expressly and plainly signified to him, he being immediately 
called (as the other apostles were) by Christ himself to the work. And every 
faithful minister of Christ (though his call and office are not of so extraordinary 
a nature, yet) may, with our apostle, reflect on it as an honour and comfort to 
himself that he is what he is by the will of God. 

Secondly. The persons to whom this epistle is sent. “ To the saints which 
are at Ephesus,” that is, to the Christians who were members of the church at 
Ephesus, the metropolis of Asia. He calls them saints, for so they were in pro- 
fession, and such they were bound to be in truth and reality, and many of them 
were so. All Christians must be saints; and, if they come not under that 
character on earth, they will never be saints in glory. 
considered as members of Christ’s church but such as in the judgment of 
eharity are ett persons called by Divine grace ont of darkness into marvellous 
light.) He calls them “the faithful in Christ Jesus ;” that is, believers in him, 
and firm and constant in their adherence to him, and to his truths and ways. 
They are not saints who are not faithful, believing. in Christ, firmly adhering 
to him, and true to the profession they make of relation to their Lord. Note, 
it is not only the honour of ministers, but of private Christians too, to have 
obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful in 


[Hence none ought to be | 


hrist Jesus, from whom they | 
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derive all their grace and spiritual strength, and in whom their persons, and all 
that they perform, are made accepted. 

Thirdly. The apostolical benediction. “Grace be to you,” &c. This is the 
token in every epistle; and it speaks the apostle’s goodwill to his friends, and 
a real desire of their welfare; by grace we are to understand the free and 
undeserved love and favour of God, and those graces of the Spirit which 
proceed from it; by peace all other blessings, spiritual and temporal, the 
fruits and product of the former. No peace without grace: no peace, nor 
grace, but “from God the Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” These 
peculiar blessings proceed from God, not as a Creator, but as a Father by 
special relation. And they come from our Lord Jesus Christ, who, having pur- 
chased them for his people, has a right to bestow them upon them. Indeed 
the saints and the faithful in Christ Jesus had already received grace and 
peace; but the increase of these is very desirable, and the best saints stand in 
need of fresh supplies of the graces of the Spirit, and cannot but desire to 
improve and grow. And, therefore, they should pray, each one for himself, and 
for one another, that such blessings may still abound unto them. 

After this short introduction he comes to the matter and body of the epistle; 
and, though it may seem somewhat peculiar in a letter, yet the Spirit of Go 
saw fit that his discourse of Divine things in this chapter should be east 
into prayers and praises, which, as they are solemn addresses to God, so they 
convey weiglity instructions to others. Prayer may preach, and praise may do 
so too. 


3 Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual bless- 
ings in heavenly places in Christ: 4 According as 
he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of 
the world, that we should be holy and without blame 
hefore him in love: 5 Having predestinated us unto 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself, 
according to the good pleasure of his will, 6 To 
the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath 
made us accepted in the beloved. 7 In whom we 
have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the riches of his grace; 8 
Wherein he hath abounded toward us in all wisdom 
and prudence; 9 Having made known unto us the 
mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure 
which he hath purposed in himself: 10 That in 
the dispensation of the fulness of times he might 


® By the Rey. Samuel Rosewell. revised by Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A., Editor of the “ Portable Commentary,” ‘‘ Domestic Bible,” &e. ‘a 


‘ 

Introductory.—This epistle was unanimously received by the early 
Church as Pauline, It is generally admitted that it was written from 
Rome, where St. Paul was detained waiting for trial (Acts xxviii. 30), 
between a.p. 61 and 63. The epistle is divided into two portions— 
the first doctrinal, the second hortatory and practical. 

i. 1, 2. The omission of the words “ at Ephesus” in some earlier 
MSS. has given rise to the idea that this epistle was not solely 
addressed to the church at Ephesus, but was encyclical. The 
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“saints” and “ faithful:” these expressions refer to the same 
persons, but, as Alf rd remarks, denote their spiritual life from its 
two sides—that of God who calls and sanctifies, that of themselves 
who believe. 

i. 3. Ellicott gives the following summary: verses 3—6, the 
Father’s work of love ; verses 7—12, the Son’s ; verses 13, 14, the Holy 
Spirit’s. ‘Who blessed us:” not “hath blessed us.” The reference 
is to God’s past work, “the historical fact in the councils of the 
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gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth; even 
in him: 11 In whom also we have obtained an 
inheritance, being predestinated according to the 
purpose of him who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will: 12 That we should be to the 
oe of his glory, who first trusted in Christ. 13 
n whom ye also trusted, after that ye heard the 
word of truth, the gospel of your salvation: in whoin 
also after that ye believed, ye were sealed with that 
holy ey of promise, 14 Which is the earnest of 
our inheritance until the redemption of the pur- 
chased possession, unto the praise of his glory. 


He begins with thanksgivings and praise, and enlarges with a great deal of 
fluency and copiousness of affection upon the exceeding great and precious 
benefits which we enjoy by Jesus Christ. For the great privileges of our reli- 
gion are very aptly recounted and enlarged upon in our praises to God 
In general, ver. 3, he blesses God for spiritual blessings, where he styles 
him “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” for as Mediator, the 
Father was his God; as God, and the second person in the blessed ‘l'rinity, God 
was his Father. And it speaks the mystical union betwixt Christ and believers, 
that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is their God and Father; 
and that in and through him all blessings come from God, as the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. No good can be expected from a righteous and holy 
God to sinful creatures but by his mediation; he “hath biessed us with all 
spiritual blessings.” Note, Spiritual blessings are the best blessings with which 

z0d blesseth us, and for which we are to bless him. He blesses us by bestowing 
such things upon us as make us really blessed. We cannot thus bless God 
again, but must do it by praising, and magnifying, and speaking well of him on 
that account. And whom God Dicken with some he blesses with all spiritual 
blessings ; to whom he gives Christ, he freely gives all these things. It is not so 
with temporal blessings; some are favoured with health, and not with riches, 
some with riches, and not with health, &c. But where God blesses with spirit- 
ual blessings he blesses with all. ‘They are “spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places,” that is, say some, in the church distinguished from the world, and called 
out of it. Or, it may be read, in heavenly things, such as come from heaven, 
and are designed to prepare men for it, and to secure their reception into it. 
We should hence learn to mind spiritual and heavenly things as the principal 
things, spiritual and heavenly blessings as the best blessings, with which we 
cannot be miserable, and without which we cannot but be so. Set not your 
affections on things on the earth, but on those things which are above; these 
we are blessed with in Christ. For as all our services ascend to God through 
Christ, so all our blessings are conveyed to us the same way—he being the 
Mediator betwixt God and us. 

The particular spiritual blessings 
for which we ought to bless God, 
enlarged upon. 

First. Election and predestination, which are the secret springs from whence 
the others flow, ver. 4, 5,11. Election, or choice, respects that lump or mass 
of mankind out of which some are chosen, from which they are separated and 
distinguished. Predestination hath respect to the blessings they are designed 
for, particularly “the adoption of children ;” it being the purpose*of God that 
in due time we should become his adopted children, and so have a right to all 
the privileges and to the inheritance of children. We have here the date of 
this act of love; it was “ before the foundation of the world.” Not only before 
God's people had a being, but before the world had a beginning ; for they were 
chosen in the counsel of God from all eternity. And it magnifies these blessings 
to a high degree that they are the products of eternal counsel. The alms 
which you give to beggars at your doors proceed from a sudden resolve; but 
the provision which a parent makes for his children is the result of many 
thoughts, and is put into his last will and testament with a great deal of 
solemnity. And as this magnifies Divine love, so it secures the blessings to 
God's elect; for the purpose of God according to election shall stand. He acts 
in pursuance of his eternal purpose in bestowing spiritual blessings upon his 
vr le. He hath blessed us, “‘ according as he hath chosen us in him;” that is, 
n Christ the great Head of the election, who is emphatically called God’s elect, 
his chosen ; and in the chosen Redeemer an eye of favour was cast upon them. 
Observe here one great end and design of this choice; chosen, “that we should 
be holy;” not because he foresaw they would be holy, but because he deter- 
mined to make them so. All who are chosen to happiness as the end are chosen 
to holiness as the means, Their sanctificatgn, as well as their salvation, is the 
result of the counsels of Divine love. “ Ana™,ithout blame before him ;” that is, 
that their holiness might not be only external, and in outward appearance, so as 
to prevent blame from men, but internal and real, and what God himself will 
account such, who looketh at the heart. Such holiness proceeds from love, 
that is, to God and to our fellow-creatures, this charity being the principle of 
all true holiness. The original word signifies such an innocence as no man can 
carp at: and therefore some understand it of that perfect holiness that the saints 
shall attain to in the life to come, which will be e:ninently before God, they 
being in his immediate presence for ever. née 

Here is also the rule and the fontal cause of God’s election: it is “according 
to the good pleasure of his will,” ver. 5; not for the sake of any thing in them 
foreseen, but because it was his sovereign will, and a thing highly pleasing to 
him. It is “according to the purpose,” that is, the fixed and unalterable will 
of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will,” ver. 11; who 
powerfully accomplishes whatever concerns his elect, as he has wisely and 
Sine t foreordained and decreed; the last and great end and design of all 
which is his own glory. y 

(“ Evdoxra is a compound word: doxa is a clear, eternal intention of that which 
is most agreeable tu himself, most worthy of him, and which wiil afford him 
world without end, an infinite satisfaction in the being and accomplishment of 
it.  Evdoxea is a perception that it is right: that all seen together in one view, in 
their place, order and cvanexion, are highly consistent with infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable being, power, wisdom and love.” ‘“‘@eAnua, a determination 
in consequence of intention of himself.” This is the critical notice of 
Dr. Samuel Benson, on which M. Yenry has remarked with approbation 


with which we are blessed in Christ, and 
are (many of them) here enumerated and 


Father” (Alford). ‘In the heavenly places” (Alford); “in the 
heavens ” (Conybeare). (Phil. iii. 20; Matt. vi. 20, 21; Col. iii. 1, 2; 
1 Peter i. 4.) As Christians our hopes tend heavenwards, and will 
be fulfilled in heaven. 

i. 4. See 2 Tim. i. 9. “ Love:” “That which man lost at the fall, 
but which God is, and to which God restores man by redemption, is 
the great element in which, as in their abode and breathing-place, 
all Christian graces subsist,” &c, (Alford). 
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in his Life of the Doctor, (Miscellaneous Works,)—p. 1022: ‘ He (says M. Henry) 
was sure God did not decree sin, nor did he see any necessity of asserting @ 
positive decree to permit sin; nor could he by any means admit a decree to 
damn any man but upon the foresight of his being a sinner; but he thought 
the doctrine of particular, personal, absolute election and eternal life, so 
plainly revealed in Scripture, that be wondered how any who pretend to 
regulate their faith by the Bible should make any doubt of it. He was clear 
that it fastened upon the persons in their fallen state, and that it depended 
indeed upon foreknowledge and foresight, but not of any merit in their faith 
and repentance, but purely upon the victorious efficacy of Divine grace.]} 

“To the praise of the glory of his grace,” ver. 6. [This is one of those strong 
and beautiful Hebraisms that the apostle frequently uses when his heart seems 
to glow with admiration and gratitude to the God of all grace. ‘The original may 
be expressed, ‘To the praise of his glorious grace.’] “ ‘That we should be *o the 
praise of his glory,” ver. 12; that is, that we should live and behave ourselves in 
such a manner that his rich grace might be magnified, and appear glorious and 
worthy of the highest praise. All is of God, and trom him and through him 
and therefore all must be to him, and centre in his praise. Note, “‘’he glory of 
God is his own end, and it should be ours in all that we do.”* The next spiritus! 
blessing the apostle takes notice of is, 

Secondly. Acceptance with God through Jesus Christ; ‘‘ Wherein,” or by 
which grace, “he hath made us accepted in the beloved,” ver. 6. Jesus Christ 
is the beloved of his Father, (Mat. iii. 17,) as well as of angels and saints. It is 
our great privilege to be accepted of God, which implies his love tu us, and 
Bis taking us under his care and into his family. We cannot be thus accepted 
of God but in and through Jesus Christ. He loves his people for the sake of 
the beloved. 

Thirdty. Remission of sins and redemption through the blood of Jesus, ver. 3. 
No remission without redemption. It was by reason of sin that we were cap- 
tivated, and we cannot be released from our captivity but by the remission of 
our sins. ‘This redemption we have in Christ, and this remission through his 
blood. The guilt and the stain of sin could be no otherwise removed than 
by the blood of Jesus. All our spiritual blessings tlow down to us in that 
stream. This great benefit, which comes freely tu us, was dearly bought and 
paid for by our blessed Lord; and yet it is according to the riches of Gou’s 
grace. Christ's satisfaction and God’s rich grace are very consistent in the 
great affair of man’s redemption. God was satisfied by Christ as our substitute 
and surety; but it was rich grace that would accept of a surety, when he might 
have executed the severity of the law upon the transgressor And it was rich 
grace to provide such a surety as his own Son, and freely to deliver him up, 
when poihine of that nature could have entered into our thoughts, or have 
been any otherwise found out for us. In which instance he has not only 
manifested riches of grace, but “hath abounded towards us in all wisdom and 
prudence,” ver. 8; wisdom in contriving the dispensation, and prudence iu 
executing the counsel of his will, as he has done. How illustrious have the 

ivine wisdom and prudence rendered themselves in so happily adjusting the 
matter between justice and mercy in this grand affair; in securing the honour 
of God and his law, at the same time that the recovery of sinners and their 
salvation are ascertained and made sure? 

Fourthly. Another privilege which the apostle here blesseth God for 1s, 
Divine revelation, that God hath “made known unto us the mystery of his ° 
will,” ver. 9. [We are not to suppose that this signifies a mystery which no 
man can understand, but only a truth before veiled in types and shadows, or 
not fully revealed,] that is, so much of his goodwill to nen, which had been 
concealed for a long time, and is still concealed from so great a part of the world. 
This we owe to Christ, who, having laid in the bosom of the Father from 
2ternity, came to declare his will to the children of men. ‘‘ According to his 

ood a ba apes that is, his secret counsels concerning man’s redemption, which 
EE had purposed, or resolved upon, merely in and from himself, and not for any 
thing in them. In this revelation, and in his making “known unto us the 
mystery of his will,” the wisdom and the prudence of God do abundantly shine 
forth. It is descriled at ver. 13 as “the word of truth, and the Gospel of your 
salvation.” Every word of it is true; it contains and instructs us in the most 
weighty and important truths, and it is confirmed and sealed by the very oath 
of God; from whence we should learn to betake ourselves to it in all our 
searches after Divine truth. It is the Gospel of our salvation. It publishes the 

lad tidings of salvation, and contains the offer of it. It points out the way that 
eads to it; and the blessed Spirit renders the reading and the ministration of it 
effectual to the salvation of souls. Oh! how ought we to prize this givrious 
Gospel, and to bless God for it. This is the light shining in a dark place, for 
which we have reason to be thankful, and to which we should take heed. 

Fifthly. Union in and with Christ is a great privilege, a spiritual blessing, and 
the foundation of many others. He does “gather together in one all things in 
Christ, ver. 10. All the lines of Divine revelation meet in Christ; all religion 
centres in him. Jews and Gentiles were united to each other by being both 
united to Christ. ‘Things in heaven and things on earth are gathered together 
in him; peace made, correspondence settled, betwixt heaven and earth through 
him; the innumerable company of angels become ane with the church through 
Christ. ‘This God purposed in himself, and it was his design in that dispensa- 
tion which was to be accomplished by his sending of Christ “in the fulness of 
time;” that is, at the exact time that God had prefixed and settled. _ 

Sixthly. The eternal inheritance is the great blessing with which we are 
blessed in Christ; “In whom also we have obtained an inheritance,” ver. 11. 
Heaven is the inheritance, the happiness of which is a sufficient portion for a 
soul. It is conveyed in the way of an inheritance, being the gift of a father to 
his children. If children, then heirs. All the blessings that we have in hand 
are but small if compared with the inheritance. What is laid out upon an heir 
in his minority is nothing to what is reserved for him when he coiies to age. 
Christians are said to have obtained this inheritance, as they have a present 
right to it, and even actual possession of it, in Christ their head and repre- 
sentative. 

Seventhly. The seal and earnest of the Spirit are of the number of these 
blessings. We are said to be “sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise,” ver. 13, 
[This ts a Hebraism for the promised Spirit. It is by no means improbable 
that the apostle did here allude to the custom of the priests of Diana, who gave 
arin with the figure of a he-goat, as a mark of initiation into the mysteries of 
the Ephesian goddess. The apostle there says, You have here a different seal 
from that which you once bore,—the seal of the Holy Spirit.) The blessed 
Spirit is holy himself, and he makes us holy. He is called “the Spirit of pro~ 
mise,” as he is the promised Spirit. By him believers are sealed, that is, sepa- 
rated and set apart for God, and distinguished and marked as belonging to him 
The Spirit “is the earnest of our inheritance,” ver. 14. The earnest is part of 
payment, and it secures the full sum. So is the gift of the Holy Ghost; all his 


* This rassage has been understood by some in avery different sense, and with a special 
reference to the conversion of these Ephesians to Christianity. Those who have a ming 
to see what is said to this purpose may consult Mr. Locke, and other well-known writers, 
an the place, 


i. 5. See Rom. viii. 29, 30. 

i. 6. The second clause of this verse is read by Alford, “ which he 
bestowed upon us in the Beloved ;” by Conybeare, “ wherewith he 
favoured us in his Beloved;” by Tischendorf, “whereby he made 
us accepted in.” 

i. 7. Not “redemption,” as in the Authorised Version, but “ the 
redemption,” that which was the subject of prophecy and revelation, 
“Through ;” i.¢,, by means of; his blood was the price of it. 
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infinences and operations, both as 
begun, glory in the seed and bud. 
everlasting light; sanctification 1s 


a sanctifier and a comforter, are heaven 

The Spirit's illumination is an earnest of 
an earnest of perfect holiness, and his com- 
forts are earnests of everlasting joys. He is said to be the earnest, “until the 
redemption of the purchased possession.” It may be called here the possession, 
because this earnest makes it as sure to the heirs as though they were already 
possessed of it; and it is purchased for them by the blood of Christ. ‘he 
redemption of it is mentioned, because it was mortgaged and forfeited by sin, 
and Christ restores it to us, and so is said to redeem it, in allusion to the law of 
redemption. Observe from all this, what a gracious promise that is which 
secures the gift of the Holy Ghost to them who ask him. 3 - 

The apostle mentions the great end and design of God in bestowing one 
and all these spiritual privileges; * That we should be to the praise of his 
glory who first trusted in Christ,” that is, we to whom the Gospel was first 
preached, and who were first converted to the faith of Christ, and to the placing 
our hope and trust in him. Note, Seniority in grace is a preferment, (“‘ Who 
were in Christ before me,” says the apostle, Rom. xvi. 7;) and they who have 
for a longer time experienced the grace of Christ are under more special 
obligations to glorify God. They should be strong in faith, and more emi- 
nently glorify him; but this should be the common end of all. | For this we were 
made, and for this we were redeemed; this is the great design of our Chris- 
tianity, and of God in all that he has done for us. “ Unto the praise of his glory,” 
ver. 14. He intends that his grace and power, and other perfections, should 
by this means become conspicuous and illustrious, and that the sons of men 


should magnify him. 


15 Wherefore I also, after I heard of your faith 
in the Lord Jesus, and love unto all the saints, 16 
Cease not to give thanks for you, making mention 
of you in my prayers; 17 That the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him: 18 The eyes of your under- 
standing being enlightened ; that ye may know what 
is the hope of his calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints, 19 And what 
is the exceeding greatness of lis power to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of his mighty 

ower, 20 Which he wrought in Christ, when he 
raised him from the dead, and set him at his own 
right hand in the heavenly places, 21 Far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come: 22 And 
hath put all thzngs under his feet, and gave him to be 
the head over all things to the church, 23 Which 
is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all. 


We are come to the last part of this chapter, which consists of St. Paul’s 
earnest prayer to God in behalf of these Ephesians. We should pray for the 
persons for whom we give thanks. Our apostle blesses God for what he had 
done for them, and then he prays he would do more for them. He gives thanks 
for spiritual blessings, and prays for farther supplies of them. For God will for 
this be inquired of by the house of Israel, to do it for them. He has laid up 
these spiritual blessings for us in the hands of his Son the Lord Jesus; but then 
he has appoiuted us to draw them out and fetch them in by prayer. We have 
no part nor lot in the matter, any farther than we claim it by faith and prayer. 

One inducement to pray for them was the good account he had of them, “ of 
their faith in the Ta Jestis, and love unto all the saints,” ver. 15. Faith in 
Christ and love to the saints will be attended with all other graces. Love to 
the saints, as such, and because they are such, must include love to God. They 
who love saints, as such, love all saints, how weak in grace, how mean in the 
world, how fretful and peevish soever, some of them may be. Another induce- 
ment to pray for them was because they had received the earnest of the inherit- 
ance, This we may observe from the words being connected with the preceding 
ones by the particle wherefore. Perhaps you will think that having received 
the earnest, it should follow, therefore ye are happy enough, and need take no 
farther care; you need not pray for yourselves, nor Lfor you. No, quite the 
contrary. Wherefore I “cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of 
vou in my prayers,” ver. 16. While he blesses God for giving them the Spirit, 

e ceases not to pray that he would give unto them the Spirit, ver. 17; that is, 
that he would give greater measures of the Spirit. Observe, Even the best 
of Christians need to be prayed for: and white we hear well of our Christian 
friends we should think ourselves obliged to intercede with God for them, that 
they may abound and increase yet more and more. 

behalf? Why, not that. they 


ow what is it that St. Paul prays for in their 
ossess the riches, 
e prays for is, the 


might be freed from persecution; nor that they might 

honours, or pleasures of the world: but the great thing 

illumination of their understandings, and that their knowledge might increase 
and abound: he means it of a practical and experimental knowledge. The graces 
and comfort of the Spirit are communicated to the soul by the enlightening of 
the understanding. In this way he gains and keeps possession. Satan takes 
a contrary way; he gets-possession by the senses and passions—Christ by the 
understanding. Observe, 

First. Whence this knowledge must come; from “the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” ver. 17. The Lord is a God of knowledge; and there is no sound, 
saving knowledge but what comes from him, and therefore to him we must look 
for it, who is “the God of our Lord Jesus Christ,” see ver. 3, and “the Father 
of glory.” Tt ws a Hebraism; God is infinitely glorious in himself; all glory 
is due to bim from hia creatures, and he is the author of all that glory with 
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which his saints are. or shall be, invested. Now he gives knowledge by giving 
the spirit of knowledge: for the Spirit of God is the teacher of the saints, 
[we can have no right knowledge of the mysteries of religion, but as the Holy 
Spirit unfulds them to the understanding.) the Spirit of wisdom and revelation, 
We have the revelation of the Spirit in the word. But will that avail us, if we 
have not the wisdom of the Spirit in the heart? If the same Spirit who indited 
the sacred Scriptures do not take the veil from off our hearts, and enable us te 
understand and improve them, we shall be never the better. In the knowledge 
of him, or for the acknowledgment of him; not pal a speculative knowledge 
of Christ, and of what relates to him, but an acknowledgment of Christ’s 
authority by an obedient conformity to him, which must be by the help of “ the 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation.” This knowledge is first in the understanding. 
He prays that “the eyes of their understanding may be enlightened,” ver. 18, 
Observe, Those who have their eyes opened, and have some understanding in 
the things of God, have need to be more and more enlightened, and to have 
their knowledge more clear, and distinct, and experimental. Christians should 
not think it enough to have warm affections, but they should labour to have 
clear understandings; they should be ambitious of being knowing Christians, 
and judicious Christians. : 

Secondly. What is it he more particularly desires they should grow in the 
knowledge of? 1. “ The hope of his calling,” ver, 18. Christianity is our calling. 
God has ealled us*to it, and on that account it is said to be his calling. There 
is a hope in his calling, for those who deal with God deal upon trust, and it ig 
a desirable thing to know what this hope of our calling is; that is, to have such 
an acquaintance with the immense privileges of God’s people, and the expecta- 
tions they have from God, and with respect to the heavenly world, as to be 
quickened thereby to the utmost diligence and patience in the Christian course. 
We ought to labour after, and pray earnestly for, a clearer insight into, and 
a fuller acquaintance with, the great objects of a Christian's hopes and expect- 
ations. 2. “The riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints.” Besides 
the heavenly inheritance prepared for the saints, there is a present inheritance 
in the saints; for grace is glory begun, and holiness is happiness in the bud. 
There is a glory in this inheritance, riches of glory, [or ‘glorious riches, ] ren- 
dering the Christian more excellent and more truly nonourable than all about 
him. And it is desirable to know this experimentally, to be acquainted with 
the principles, pleasures and powers, of the spiritual and Divine life. It may be 
understood of the glorious inheritance in, or among, the saints in heaven, where 
God does, as it were, lay forth all his riches to make them happy and glorious, 
and where all that the saints are in possession of is transcendently glorious ; 
as much knowledge of which as is attainable upon earth is very desirable, anc 
must be exceedingly entertaining and delightful. Let us endeavour then by 
reading, contemplation, and prayer, to know as much of heaven as we can, that 
we may be desiring and longing to be there. 3. ‘The exceeding greatness of 
God’s power towards them who believe, ver. 19. The practical belief of the 
all-sufficiency of God, and of the omnipotence of Divine grace, is absolutely 
necessary to a close and steady walking with him. It is a desirable thing to 
know experimentally the mighty pee of that grace beginning and carrying 
on the work of faith in our souls. It is a difficult thing to bring a soul to believe 
fully in Christ, and to venture its all upon his righteousness, and upon the hope 
of eternal life. It is nothing less than an almighty power that will work this 
in us. [Eminent critics have all noticed the strong emphasis and force of the 
apostle’s language, which has been rendered ‘according to the energy of the 
power of his might.’]_ The apostle speaks here with a mighty fluency and 
copiousness of expression, and yet, at the same time, as if he wanted words to 
express the cpa ase} greatness of God’s almighty power,—that power which 
God exerts towards his people, and by which he raised Christ from the dead, 
ver, 20. That indeed was the great proof of the truth of the Gospel to the 
world. But the transcript of that in ourselves, (that is, our sanctification, and 
rising from the death of sin in conformity to Christ’s resurrection,) is the great 

roof tous. Though this cannot prove the truth of the Gospel to another who 

nows nothing of the matter, (there the resurrection of Christ is the proof,) yet 
to be able to speak experimentally, as the Samaritans, We have heard him our- 
selves, we have felt a mighty change in our own hearts, will make us able to say 
with the fullest satisfaction, Now we believe and are sure that this is the Christ, 
the Son of God. Many understand the apostle here as speaking of that exceed- 
ing greatness of power which God will exert for the raising the bodies of 
believers to eternal life, even the same mighty power which he wrought in 
Christ when he raised him, &c. And how desirable a thing must it be to become 
acquainted with that power at length, by being raised out of the grave thereby 
unto eternal life? 

Having said something of Christ and his resurrection, the apostle digresses 
a little from the subject he is upon, to make some farther honourable mention 
of the Lord Jesus and his exaltation. He is set at the Father’s “right hand in 
the heavenly places,” &c., ver. 20,21. Jesus Christ is advanced above all, and 
he is set in authority over all, they being made subject to him. All the glory 
of the upper wor({d, and all the powers of both worlds, are entirely devoted to 
him. The Father “hath put all things under his feet,” ver. 22, according to the 
promise, Ps. cx. 1. All creatures whatsoever are in subjection to him; they 
must either yield him sincere ubedience or fall under the weight of his sceptre 
and receive their doom from him. God “ gave him to be head over all things.” 
It was a gift to Christ, considered as Mediator, to be advanced to such dominiun 
and headship, and to have such a mystical body prepared for him; and it was 
a gift to the church, to be provided with a head endued with so much power 
and authority. God “ gave him to be the head” (over all things); he gave him 
all power both in heaven and in earth. The Father loves the Son, and hath 
given all things into his hands. But that which Pomp eee the comfort of this 
is, that he is the head over all things to the church; that is, he is therefore 
intrusted with all power, that he may dispose of ail the affairs of the pro- 
vidential kingdom in subserviency to the designs of his grace concerning his 
church. With this, therefore, we may answer the messengers of the nations 
that the Lord hath founded Sion. The same power that supports the world 
supports the church; and we are sure he loves his church, for it is his body, 
ver. 23, his mystical body, and he will care for it. It is “the fulness of him that 
filleth all in all.” Jesus Christ filleth all in all; he supplies ali defects in all 
his members, filling them with his Spirit, and even with “the fulness of God,” 
ch. iii. 19. [Some render it ‘ with all;* Christ fills his members with all spiritual 
gifts and graces.] And yet the church is said to be his fulness, because Christ 
as Mediator would not be complete if he had not a church. How could he be 


a King if he had not a kingdom? ‘This, therefore, comes into the honour of - 


Christ, as Mediator, that the church is his fulness. 


CHAPTER II. 


This cnaprer contains an account, I. Of the miserable condition of these Ephesians by 
nature, ver. 1—3; and again, ver. 11, 12. II. Of the glorious change that was wrought 
in them by converting grace, ver. 4—10; and again, ver..13. III. Of the great and 
mighty privileges that converted Jews and Gentiles both receive from Christ, ver. 14—22. 
‘The apostle endeavours to affect them with a due sense of the wonderful change which 


i. 8. “ Which he shed abundantly forth to us,” &c. (Alford) , 
“which he bestowed upon us above measure.” “In all wisdom,” &e, : 
Olshausen, Ellicott, and Harless maintain that these words cannot 
be applied to God. We may say of him, they argue, “in him is 
all wisdom,” but not “he did this or that in all wisdom,” as if com- 
mending God, or as if he might not have acted most wisely. 
Olshansen, therefore, explains, ‘‘ which he bestowed abundantly upon 
us, that we might walk in all wisdom, 4c.” Conybeare places a 
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semicolon after “us,” and joins “ in all wisdom,” &c., to the following 
“having made known.” 

i, 11. “In whom we also received the portion of our lot, having 
been predestined thereto,” &c. (Conybeare). ‘In whom also we are 
called, being,” &c. (Tischendorf). So the best MSS. : 

i, 13. “In whom ye also;’ ¢.e., Gentile Christians. “ And you 
believed in him, and received his seal, the Holy Spirit of promise” 
(Conybeare). ’ 
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Divine grace had wrought in them; and this is very applicable to that great change 
which the same grace works in all those who are brought into a state of grace: so that 
we have here a lively picture both of the misery of unregenerate men and of the happy 
condition of converted souls; enouglto awaken and alarm those who are yet in their 
sins, and to put them upon hastening out of that state, and to comfort and delight those 
whom God hath quickened with a consideration of the mighty privileges with which 
they are invested. ‘ 


ND you hath he quickened, who 
were dead in trespasses and 
sins; 2 Wherein in time past 
ye walked according to the 
course of this world, according 
to the prince of the power of the 
air, the spirit that now worketh 
in the cluildren of disobedience: 
3 Among whom also we all had 


our conversation in times past in the lusts of our flesh, 
fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind; and 
were by nature the children of wrath, even as others. 


The miserable condition of the Ephesians by nature is here in part described. 


{Man by nature is spiritually dead. He can perform none of the functions of 
apiritual life, but lies a lifeless corpse in the bietks of corruption. The mighty 
energy (évépyea, ch. ii. 19) necessary to raise the dead body from the grave must 
be put forth to raise the sinner from the death of sin to a life of righteous- 
ness. Not, indeed, that he is not a responsible creature, and this makes his 
condition the more awful,—for his inability to perform what is good and accept- 
able in the sight of God is what may be termed passive wickedness ; for, while 
there is this deadness of the soul to God it is yet alive in the service of sin, 
walking and making progress in it.] 

Observe, First. That unregenerate souls are “dead in trespasses and sins.” 
All those who are in their sins are dead in sins, yea, “in trespasses and sins ;” 
which may signify all sorts of sins, habitual and actual, sins of heart and of life. 
Sin is the death of the soul. Wherever that prevails there is a privation of all 
spiritual life. Sinners are dead in state, being destitute of the principles and 
powers of spiritual life, and cut off from God, the Fountain of life; and they are 
dead in law, as a condemned malefactor is said to be a dead man. 

Secondly. A state of sin is a state of conformity to this world, ver. 2. In the 
first verse he speaks of their internal state, in this of their outward conversa- 
tion. “ Wherein,” that is, in which trespasses and sins, “in time past ye walked,” 
&c., that is, you lived and behaved yourselves in such a manner as the men of 
the world are used to do. [Walking is strikingly expressive of the habit and 
course of life, Ps.i.1, Rom. vi. 4,as a progressive action is expressive of the 
tendency of sin from bad to worse. 

Thirdly. We are by nature bondslaves to sin and Satan. They who walk in 
trespasses and sins, and according to the course of this world, walk “ according 
to the prince of the power of the air.” The devil, or the prince of devils, is thus 
described : see Mat. xii. 24, 26. The legions of apostate angels are as one power 
united under one chief; and therefore what is called the ‘‘ powers of darkness” 
elsewhere is here spoken of in the singular number. “The air” is represented 
as the seat of his kingdom. And it was the opinion of the Jews and heathens 
both that the air is full of spirits, and that there they exercise and exert them- 
selves. The devil seems to have some power (by God's permission) in the lower 
region of the air; there he is at hand to tempt men, and to do as much mischief 
to the world ashe can. But it is the comfort and joy of God’s people that he 
whe 1s “ Head over all things to the church ” hath conquered the devil, and has 
kim in his chain: but wicked men are slaves to Satan, for they walk according 
to him; that is, they conform their lives and actions to the will and pleasure of 
this great usurper. The course and tenor of their lives are according to his 
suggestions, and in compliance with his temptations; they are subject to him 
and are led captive by him at his will; whereupon he is called the god o 
this world, and “the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience.” 
The children of disobedience are such as choose to disobey God, and to serve 
the devil; in these he works very powerfully and effectually. As the good 
Spirit works that which is good in obedient souls, so this evil spirit works that 
whieh is evil in wicked men; and he now works, not only heretofore, but even 
since the world has been blessed with the light of the glorious Gospel. The 
apostle adds, ‘* among whom also we all had our conversation in times past,” 
whch words refer to the Jews, whom he signifies here to have been in the like 
sad and miserable condition by nature, and to have been as vile and wicked as 
the unregenerate Gentiles themselves, and whose natural state he farther 
describes in the next words. [It has been remarked here, that the apostle 
delicately includes himself, to shew that he did not claim to be better by nature 
than they were, and that all which any of them had of value was to be traced 
to the grace of God. “In the lusts of the flesh:” living to gratify the flesh, or 
the propensities of a corrupt nature.] 

Fourthly. We are by nature drudges to the flesh, and to our corrupt affections, 
ver. 3. By fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind, men contract that 
filthiness of flesh and spirit which the apostle exhorts Christians to cleanse 
themselves from, 2 Cor. vii. 1. The “fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of 
the mind” includes all that sin and wickedness that are acted in, and by, both 
the inferior and the higher and nobler powers of the soul. We lived in the 
actual commission of all those sins which corrupt nature inclined us unto. The 
carnal mind makes a man a perfect slave to his vicious appetite. ‘Fulfilling the 
wills of the flesh, &c., so the word may be rendered, noting the efficacy of 
these lusts, and what power they have over those who yield themselves up unto 


them. 
Fifthly. We are “ by nature the children of wrath, even as others.” The Jews 
were so as well as the Gentiles, and one man is as much so as another by 
nature; that is, not only by custom and imitation, but from the time when we 
began to exist, and by reason of our natural inclinations and appetites. All 
men being naturally “children of disobedience,” are also by nature “children of 
wrath.” God is angry with the wicked every day. Our state and course are 
such as deserve wrath, and would end in eternal wrath, if Divine grace did not 
interpose. What reason have sinners then to be looking out for that grace that 
will make them, of children of wrath, children of God, and heirs of glory! Thus 
far the apostle has described the misery of a natural state in these verses which 
we shall find him pursuing again in some following ones. 


i. 14. “ Which,” or “ who is the earnest :” “The word means the 
first instalment paid as a pledge that the-rest will follow” (Alford). 
See Rom. viii. 23. Not “ until,” but “ for”—i.e., “in order to,” or 
“with a view to the full redemption,” &e. 

i. 17. ‘The Father of glory:”’ “God is the Father, by being the 
God and Father of our Lord Je«us Christ, of that glory . .. which 
shone forth in the manhood of the only-begotten Son” (John i. 14; 


2 Cor. iv. 6). “The spirit of wisdom and revelation :” “ A complex || 


EPHESIANS II. 
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4 But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us, 5 Even when we were 
dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Clirist, 
(by grace ye are saved;) 6 And hath raised us up 
together, and made us sit together in heavenly places 


in Christ Jesus: 7 That in the ages to come he 


might shew the exceeding riches of his grace in his 
kindness toward us through Christ Jesus. 8 For 
by grace are ye saved through faith; and that not 
of yourselves: it is the gift of God: 9 Not of 
works, lest any man should boast. 10 For we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them. 11 Wherefore remember, that 

e being in time past Gentiles in the flesh, who are 
ealled Uncircumcision by that which is called the 
Circumcision in the flesh made by hands; 12 That 
at that time ye were without Christ, being aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from 
the covenants of promise, having no hope, and with- 
out God in the world: 13 But now in Christ Jesus 


ye who sometimes were far off are made nigh by the 
lood of Christ. 


Here the apostle begins his account of the glorious change that was wrought 
in them by converting grace; where observe, 

First. By whom, and in what manner, it was brought about and effected. 
1, Negatively; “ Not of yourselves,” yer. 8. Our faith, our conversion, and our 
eternal salvation, are not the mere product of any natural abilities, or of any 
merit of our own. “Not of works, lest any man should boast,” ver. 9. These 
things are not brought to pass by any thing done by us, and therefore all boasting 
is excluded, that he who glories must not glory in himself, but in the Lord. 
There is no room for any man’s boasting of his own abilities and power, or as 
though he had done any thing that might deserve such immense favours from 
God. 2. Positively ; “ But God, who is rich in mercy,” &c., ver. 4. God himself 
is the author of this great and happy change, and his great love is the spring and 
fontal cause of it ; from thence he Paraleent to shew mercy. Love is his inclina- 
tion to do us good, considered simply as creatures. Mercy respects us as apos- 
tate and as miserable creatures. Observe, God’s eternal love of goodwill 
towards his creatures is the fountain from whence all his mercies vouchsafed 
to us proceed ; and that love of God is great love, and that mercy of his is rich 
mercy, inexpressibly great and inexhaustibly rich. [This is another of the 
apostle’s strong expressions. ‘ Mercy,’ as one observes, ‘is the wealth of God.’ 
Who can exhaust the riches of infinity? The poor and the needy may here find 
a perpetual supply. This bank can never be exhausted.] And then by grace 
ye are saved, ver. 5, and by grace are ye saved through faith. It is the gift of 
God, ver.8. Note, Every converted sinner is a saved sinner: such are delivered 
from sin and wrath; they are brought into a state of salvation, and have a right 
given them by grace to eternal happiness. The grace that saves them is the free 
undeserved goodness and favour of God; and he saves them, not by the works 
of the law, but through faith in Christ Jesus, by means of which they come to 
partake of the great blessings of the Gospel; and both that faith and that sal- 
vation, on which it has so great an influence, are the gift of God. ‘Lhe great 
objects of faith are made known by Divine revelation, and made credible by the 
testimony and evidence which God hath given us; and that we believe to sal- 
vation, and obtain salvation through faith, is entirely owing to Divine assist- 
ance and grace. God has ordered all so that the whole shall appear to be of 
grace. Observe, 

Secondly. Wherein this change consists. In several particulars, answering to 
the misery of our natural state, some of which are enumerated in this section, 
and others are mentioned below. 1. We who were dead are quickened, ver. 53 
that is, we are saved from the death of sin, and have a principle of spiritual life 
implanted in us. Grace in the soul is a new life in the soul. As death locks up 
the senses, seals up all the powers and faculties, so doth a state of sin, as to any 
thing that is good; grace unlocks and opens all, and enlarges the soul. Observe, 
A regenerate sinner becomes a living soul. He lives a life of sanctification, 
being born of God; and he lives in the sense of the law, being delivered from 
the guilt of sin by pardoning and justifying grace. He “hath quickened us 
together with Christ.” Our spiritual life results from our union with Christ; 
it is in him that we live: “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 2. We who were 
buried are raised up, ver. 3. What remains yet to be done is here spoken of as 
though it were already past, though indeed we are raised up in virtue of our 
union with him whom God hath raised from the dead. When he raised Christ 
from the dead he did in effect raise up all believers together with him, he being 
their common head; and when he placed him at his right hand in heavenly 

laces he advanced and glorified them in and with him, their raised and exalted 
head and forerunner. “ And made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” This may be understood in another sense. Sinners roll themselves in 
the dust; sanctified souls sit in heavenly places, are raised above the world; 
the world is as nothing to them, compared with what it has been, and compared 
with what the other world is. Saints are not only Christ’s freemen, but the 
are assessors with him; by the assistance of his grace they have ascended wit 
him above this world, to converse with another, and they live in the constant 
expectation of it. They are not only servants to the best of masters in the best 
work, but they are exalted to reign with him; they sit upon the throne with 
Christ, as he is set down with his Father on his throne. ‘ 

Thirdly. Observe what is the great design and aim of God in producing and 

ffecting this change. And this, 1. With respect to others; “That in the ages 


idea; the spirit of man indwelt by the Spirit of God” (Alford), “In 
the knowledge:” rather, “in full knowledge.” The Greek is ex- 
plained by Culverwell as “the bringing me better acquainted with 
a thing that I knew before.” 

i. 18. “<The eyes of your heart:” so best MSS. (Matt. vi. 22, 23.) 
“The hope of his calling ;’’ see 1 John iii. 3, “Tbe riches of the 
glory of his inheritance:” “The inheritance which God has in his 
saints, and they in him” (Stier). 
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to come he might slew,” &c., ver. 7; that is, that he might give a specimen and | 
proof of his great goodness and mercy, for the encouragement of sinners in 
future time. Observe, That the goodness of God in converting and saving 
sinners heretofore is a proper encouragement to others in after time to hope mn 
his grace and mercy, and to apply themselves to these. God having this in his 
design, poor sinners should take great encouragement from it. And what may 
we not hope for from such grace and kindness, from riches of grace, and from 
exceeding riches of grace, to which this change is owing? “through Christ 
Jesus,” by and through whom Ged conveys all his favours and blessings to us. 
2. With respect to the regenerated sinners themselves; “For we are his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works,” &c., ver. 10. It appears 
that all is of grace, because all our spiritual advantages are from God; “ We 
are his workmanship:” he means in respect of the new creation, not_only as 
men, but as saints. ‘The new man is a new creature, and God is its Creator. 
It is a new birth, and we are born or begotten of his will. “In Christ Jesus ;” 
that is, on the account of what he hath done and suffered, and by the influence 
and operation of his blessed Spirit. “ Unto good works.” The apostle having 
before ascribed this change to Divine grace, in exclusion of works, lest he should 
seem thereby to discourage good works, he here observes, that though the 
change is to be ascribed to nothing of that nature, for we are the workmanship 
of God, yet God in this new creation has designed and prepared us for good 
works. “Created unto good works ;” that is, with a design that we should be 
fruitful in them. Wherever God by his grace implants good principles, they 
are intended to be for good works. “ Which God hath before ordained; ” that is, 
decreed and appointed. Or, the words may be read, ‘to which God hath before 
prepared us;’ that is, by blessing us with the knowledge of his will, and with 
the assistance of his Ho y Spirit, and by producing such a change in us. “ That 
we should walk in them;” that is, glorify God by an exemplary conversation, 
and by our perseverance in holiness, : 
In the ith and 12th verses the apostle proceeds in his account of the miserable 
condition of these Ephesians by nature. “ Wherefore remember,” &c., ver. 113,as 
if he had said, You should remember what you have been, and compare it with 
what you now are, in order to humble yourselves, and to excite your love and 
thankfulness to God. Note, Converted sinners ought frequently to reflect upon 
the sinfulness and misery of that estate they were in by nature. Gentiles in the 
flesh ; that is, lying in the corruption of their natures, and being destitute of 
circumcision, the outward sign of an interest in the covenant of grace, Who 
are called uncircumeision by that,” &c.; that is, you were reproached and 
upbraided for it by the formal Jews, who made an external profession, and 
who looked no farther than the outward ordinance. Note, Hypocritical pro- 
fessors are wont to value themselves chiefly on their external privileges, and to 
reproach and despise others who are destitute of them. The apostle describes 
the misery of their case in several particulars; ver. 12, “ At that time,” that is, 
while ye were Gentiles, and in an unconyerted state, ye were, 1. Ina Christ- 
less condition, without the knowledge of the Messiah, and without any savin 
ji.terest in him, or relation to him. It is true of all unconverted sinners, al 
those who are destitute of faith, that they have no saving interest in Christ; 
and it must be a sad and deplorable thing for a soul to be without Christ. 
Being without Christ, they were, 2. “Aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel ;” that is, they did not belong to Christ’s church, and had no communion 
with it, that being confined to the Israelitish nation. It is no small privilege to 
be placed in the church of Christ, and to share with the members of it in the 
advantages peculiar to it. 3. They were “ strangers from the covenants of 
promise.” The covenant of grace hath ever been the same for substance; 
though, having undergone various editions and improvements in the several 
ages of the church, it is called covenants; and the covenants of promise, be- 
cause it is made up of promises, and particularly contains the great promise of 
the Messiah, and of eternal life through him. Now, the Ephesians in their 
Gentileism were strangers from this covenant, having never had any informa- 
tion or overture of it; and all unregenerate sinners are strangers to it, as they 
have no interest in it. ‘Those who are without Christ, and so have no interest 
in the Mediator of the covenant, have none in the promises of the covenant. 
4. They had no hope, that is, beyond this life; no well-grounded hope in God, 
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no hope of spiritual and eternal blessings. They who are without Christ, and 
strangers from the covenant, can have no good hope; for Christ and the 
covenant are the ground and foundation of all the Christian’s hopes. 5. They 
were inastate of distance and estrangement from God; “ without God in the 
world.” Not without some general knowledge of a Deity, for they worshipped 
idols; but living without any due regard to him, any acknowledged dependence 
on him, and any special interest in him. The words are, atheists in the world; 
for though they worshipped many gods, yet they were without the true God. 

‘The apostle proceeds, ver. 13, farther to illustrate the happy change that was 
made in their state; “ But now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were far oft,” 
&c. They were far off from Christ, from his church, from the promises, from 
the Christian hope, and from God himself, and therefore from all good; like 
the prodigal son in the far cquatry. This has been represented in the precedin 
verses. Unconverted sinners remove themselves at a distance from God, an 
God puts them at a distance. He beholds the proud afar off. ‘ But now in 
Christ Jesus,” &c.; that is, upon their conversion, by virtue of their union with 
Christ, and their interest in him by faith, “ are made nigh.” ‘They were brought 
home to God, received into the church, taken into the covenant, and possessed 
of all other privileges consequent upon these. Note, The saints are a people 
near to God. Salvation is far from the wicked, but God is a help at hand to his 
people; and.this is “ by the blood of Christ,” that is, by the merit of his sufferings 
and death. Every believing sinner owes his nearness to God, and his interest in 
his favour, to the death and sacrifice of Christ. 


14 For he is our peace, who hath made both one, 
and hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us; 15 Having abolished in his flesh the 
enmity, even the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances ; for to make in himself of twain one new 
man, so making peace; 16 And that he might 
reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, 
having slain the enmity thereby: 17 And eaime 
and preached peace to you which were afar off, and 
to them that were nigh. 18 For through him we 
both have access by one Spirit unto the Father, 19 
Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreign- 
ers, but fellowcitizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God; 20 And are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
limseif being the chief corner stone; 21 In whom 
all the building fitly framed together groweth unto 
an holy temple in the Lord: 22 In whom ye also 
are builded together for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit. 


REMAINS OF THE @REAT TEMPLE AT EPHESUS. 


We are now come to the last part of the chapter, which contains an account 
of the great and mighty privileges that converted Jews and Gentiles both 
receive from Christ. ‘The apostle here shews that they who were in a state of 
enmity are reconciled. Betwixt the Jews and the Gentiles there had been a 
thee enmity ; so there is betwixt God and every unregenerate man. Now 

esus Christ “is our peace,” ver. 14. He made peace by the sacrifice of himself ; 
and came to reconcile, 

First. Jews and Gentiles to each other. 
these two divisions of men, who were wont to malign, to hate, and to reproach 
each other before. He broke down “the middle wall of partition,” namely, the 
ceremonial ‘law, that made the great feud, and was the badge of the Jews’ pecu- 
arn, called the partition wall by way of allusion to the partition in the 
temple, which separated the court of the Gentiles from that into which the 
Jews only had liberty to enter. Thus he “abolished in his flesh the enmity,” 
ver. 15: by his sufferings in the flesh taking away the binding power of the 
ceremonial law, so removing that cause of enmity and distance betwixt them, 
which is here called “the law of commandments contained in ordinances,” 
because it did enjoin a multitude of external rites and ceremonies, and con- 
sisted of many institutions and appointments about the outward parts of Divine 
worship. The legal ceremonies were abrogated tiy Christ, having their accom- 
plishment in him. By taking those out of the way he formed one chureh of 
believers, whether they had been Jews or Gentiles. nus he made “in himself 
of twain one new man.” He framed both these partis into one new society, or 
body of God's agin uniting them to himself az -heir common Head; they 
being renewed by the Holy Ghost, and now concurring in a new way of zospel 
worship; “ So making peace,” that is, betwixt these two parties who were so 
muck at variance before. Tar 


He made both one, by reconciling 


is 


betwixt God and simners, whether Jews or | 
Gentiles, and Christ came to slay that enmity, and to reconcile them both to 
God, ver. 16. Sin breeds a quarrel betwixt God and men; Christ came to take 
up the Veta and to bring it to an end, by reconciling both Jew and Gentile, 
now collected and gathered into one body, to a provoked and offended God; 
and this by the cross, or by the sacrifice of himself upon the cross, “havin 
slain the enmity thereby.” He being slain or sacrificed, slew the enmity tha 
there was betwixt God and poor sinners. ‘The apostle proceeds to illustrate 
the great advantages which both parties gain by the mediation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, ver. 17. Christ, who purchased peace on the cross, came, eg 
in his own person, as to the Jews, who are here said to have been nigh, an 
partly in his apostles, whom he commissioned to preach the Gospel to tha 
Gentiles, who are said to have been afar off, in the sense that has been given 
before. “And preached peace,” or published the terms of reconciliation with 
God, and of eternal life. ote here, that when the messengers of Christ deliver 
his truths it is in effect the same as if he did it :mmediately himself. He is said 
to preach by them, insomuch that he who receiveth them receiveth him, and he 
who despiseth them (acting by virtue of his commission, and delivering his 
message,) despiseth and rejecteth Christ himself. Now the effect of this peace 
is, the free access which both Jews and Gentiles have unto God: ver. 18, “ For 
through him,” &c., that is, in his name, and by virtue of his mediation, “ we both 
have an access,” that is, admi-sion into the presence of God, who is become the 
common reconciled Father of both. The throne of grace is erected for us to 
come to, and liberty of approach to that throne is allowed us. Our access is 
by the Holy Spirit. Christ purchased for us leave to come to God, and an 
pirit gives us a heart to come, and strength to come, even grace to serve Gi 
Observe We draw nigh to God, through Jesus Christ, by the 


Secondly. There is an ahah 
a 


acceptably. = 


i. 19. “His power:” in both raising us to spiritual life and rais- 
wg Christ from the dead. 


ii. 1. “ Dead in trespasses,” &c.: “Dead of your sins, as we sa 


dead of cholera” (Alford). “Hath he quickened” is n 

but the meaning is evident from the coHPERE. gs expressed, 
li, 2, “Of disobedience:” Tyndal and the Vulgate read “of 

unbelief ;” but, as Alford, though unbelief is the source of disobedi- 

ence, the actual conduct is here spoken of. , 
ii. 3. “ We all:” all who are now Christians—Jews and Gentiles. _ 

“Had our conversation :” i.e, “lived.” “Of the mind :” better, “of 


i. 22. “ Head overall things tothe Church:” “Sovereigen Head of 
the Church” (Conybeare). “As Head over all things, as Head to 
the Church” (Ellicott). 

i. 23. See John i. 16. His is the “fulness,” and he imparts it to 
his Church; so, by virtue of her union with him, she is identified 
with him (Col. ii 10), ‘‘Filleth all with all” (Col. i. 16—19), 
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of the Spirit, the Ephesians upon their conversion haying such an access to 
God, as well as the Jews; and by the same Spirit the apostle tells them, “ Now, 
therefore, ye are no more strangers and foreigners,” &c., ver. 19. This he mer- 
tions by way of opposition to what he had observed of them in their heathenism. 
They were now no longer “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel,” and no 
longer what the Jews were wont to account all the nations of the earth besides 
themselves, namely, strangers to God, “but fellow-citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God ;” that is, members of the church of Christ, and having 
a right to all the privileges of it. Observe here, that the church is compared to 
a city, and every converted sinner is free of it. It is also compared to a house, 
and every converted sinner is one of the domestics, one of the family ; a servant 
anda child in God's house. In ver. 20 the church is compared to a building; 
the foundations of that building are “ the apostles and prophets.” They may be 
8. called in a secondary sense, Christ himself being the primary foundation ; but 
we are rather to understand it of the doctrine delivered by the prophets of the 
«)ld Testament and the apostles of the New. It follows, “Jesus Christ himself 
being the ch-ef corner-stone;” in him both Jews and Gentiles meet, and consti- 
tute one chureh. And Christ supports the building by his strength; “In whom 

tne building fitly framed together,” &c., ver. 21, that is, all believers of which 
i$ dues consist being united to Christ by faith, and amongst themselves by 
Cacistian char‘ty, “grow unto an hoiy temple,” become a sacred society, in 
wowh there is much communion betwixt God and his people, as in the temple ; 
'q2¥ worshipping and serving him, he manifesting himself unto them; they 
otfersig up spiritual sacrifices to God, and he dispensing his blessings and 
Rveours to them. Thus the building, for the nature of it, is a temple, an holy 
temp.e ; for the charch is the place which God hath chosen to put his name there; 
and i mes -uch a temple by prace and strength derived from himself, in 
tea Lord. The universal church being built upon Christ as the foundation- 
tO vy, and united mn Christ_as the corner-stone, comes at length to be glorified 
in oan as the top-stone; “In whom ye also are builded together,” &c., ver. 22. 
fq nut Oly tue uviversal church is called the temple of God, but par- 
Senlar churvhes; and even every true believer is a living temple, is “an habita- 
won of God tnrough the Spirit.” God dwells in all believers now, they being 
dscome che temple of God through the operations of the blessed Spirit; and 
his dwelling with them now is an earnest of their dwelling together with him to 


eternity. 
CHAPTER III. 


This chapter consists of two parts. I. Of the account which St. Paul gives the Ephesians 
concerning himself, as he was appointed by God to be the apostle of the Gentiles, 
ver. 1—13. II. Of his devout and affectionate prayer to God for the Ephesians, 
ver. 14—21. We may observe it to have been very much the practice of this apostle to 
Mmtermix with his instructions and counsels intercessions and prayers to God for those 
to whom he wrote, as Knowing that all his instructions and teachings would be useless 
end vain, except God did co-operate with them and render them effectual. This is an 


example that all the ministers of Christ should copy after, praying earnestly that the 
efficacious operations of the Divine Spirit may attend their ministrations, and crown 
mem with success. 


OR this cause I Paul, the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ for 
rou Gentiles, 2 Ifye have 
heard of the dispensatic: sf 
the grace of God which is 
given me to you-ward: 3 
= How that by revelation he 
<2 Gmade known unto me the 
oS) mystery; (as I wrote afore 
= p°G in few words, 4 Whereby, 
when ye read, ye may understand my knowledge in 
the mystery of Christ) 5 Which in other ages was 
not made known unto the sons of men,.as it is now 
revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit; 6 That the Gentiles should be fellowheirs, 
and of the same body, and partakers of his promise 
in Christ by the gospel: 7 Whereof I was made a 
minister, according to the gift of the grace of God 
given unto ine by the effectual working of his power. 
8 Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, 
is tlis grace given, that I should preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ; 9 And 
to make all men see what is the fellowship of the 
mystery, which from the beginning of the world 


hath been lid in God, who created all things by 
Jesus Christ: 10 ‘To the intent that now unto the 
principalities and powers 12 heavenly places mmglit 
be known by the church the manifold wisdom of 
God, 11 According to the eternal purpose which 
he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord: 12 In whom 


we lave boldness and access with confidence by the 


our thoughts” (Alford); or ‘of our imagination” (Conybeare). 
“ And were by nature,” &c : “It was once our state and condition, 
it is now so no longer”’ (Ellicott). This expression of the apostle’s 
amounts to an assertion of the doctrine of original sin (Alford, 
Harless, Eadie). 

ii. 4, See Ezek. xviii. 23. 

ii. 5. Not “hath quickened,” but “ quickened.” ‘Together with 
Uhrist:” ‘‘ God vivified us together with Christ; in the one act and 


EPHESIANS 


] 
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faith of him, 13 Wherefore I desire that ye faint 
not at my tribulations for you, which is your glory. 


Here we have the account which St. Paul gives the Ephesians concerning 
himself, as he was appointed by God the apostle of the Gentiles. 

First. We may observe that he acquaints them with the tribulations and 
sufferings which he endured in the discharge of thav office, ver. 1. The firs¢ 
clause refers to the preceding chapter, and may be understood either of these 
two ways. “For this cause,” 1. For having preached the doctrine contained 
in the toregoing chapter, and for asserting that the great privileges of the 
Gospel belong not only to the Jews, but to believing Gentiles also, though 
they are not circumcised. For this I am now a prisoner, but a “ prisoner 
of Jesus Christ,” as 1 suffer in his cause and for his sake, and continuing 
his faithful servant, and the object of his special protection and care, while 
1 am thus suffering for him. Observe, Christ’s servants, if they come to be 
prisoners, are his prisoners, and he despiseth not his prisoners. He thinks 
neyer the worse ef them for the ill character which the world gives them, or 
the evil treatment that they meet with in it. Paul adhered to Christ, and Christ 
owned him when he was in the prison. “For you Gentiles.” ‘he Jews did 
therefore persecute and imprison him, because he was the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, and preached the Gospel to them. We may learn hence that the faithful 
ministers of Christ are to dispense his sacred truths, however disagreeable 
they may be to some, and whatever they themselves may suffer for doing so. 
Or, 2. The words may be thus understood, “ For this cause,” &c., that is, 
since you are no more strangers and foreigners, &c., as ch. ii. 19, but are united 
to Christ, and admitted into communion with his church, 1 Paul,” who am 
“the prisoner of Jesus Christ,” &e., pray that you may be enabled to act as 
becomes persons thus favoured by God, and made partakers of so great privi- 
lexes. To this purpose you find him expressing himself, ver. 14, where, after 
the digression contained in the several verses intervening, he proceeds with 
what he began in this first verse. Observe, Those who have received grace 
and signal favours from God stand in need of prayer, that they may improve 
and advance, and continue to act as becomes them. And seeing Paul, while he 
was a prisoner, employed himself in such prayers to God in behalf of the 
Ephesians, we should feat that no particular sufferings of our own should 
make us so solicitous about ourselves as to neglect the cases of others in our 
supplications and addresses to God. 

de speaks again of his sufferings; “ Wherefore I desire that you faint not at 
my tribulations for you, which is your glory,” ver. 13. While he was in prison 
he suffered much there; and though it was upon their account that he suffered 
yet he would not have them discouraged or dismayed at this, seeing God had 
done such great things for them by his ministry. What a tender concern was 
here for these Ephesians! ‘I'he apostle here seems to have been more solicitous 
lest they should be discouraged and faint, upon his tribulations, than about 
what he himself endured; and to prevent this, he tells them that his suilerings 
were their glory, and would be so far from being a real discouragement, if they 
duly considered the matter, that they ministered cause to them for glorying and 
for rejoicing, as this discovered the great esteem and regard which God bore to 
them, in that he not only seut his apostles to preach the Gospel to them, but 
even to suffer for them, aud to confirm the truths they delivered by the perse- 
cutions they underwent. Observe, Not only the faithful ministers of Christ 
themselves, but their people too, have some special cause for joy and glorying, 
when they suffer tor the sake of dispensing the Gospel. 

Secondly. ‘The apostle informs them of God's appointing him to the office, 
and eminently fitting and qualifying him for it, by a special revelation that he 
made unto him. God appointed him to the oftice; “If ye have heard of the 
dispensation of the grace of God which is given me to you-ward,” ver. 2, The 
could not but have heard of this, and therefore he does not design to spea 
doubtfully of the matter; e‘ye is sometimes an affirinative particle, and we may 
read it, ‘since you have heard,’ &c. He styles the Gospel “the grace of God” 
here, as in other places, because it is the gift of Divine grace to sinful men; 
and all the gracious overtures that it makes, and the joyful tidings that it con- 
tains, proceed from the rich grace of God; and it is the great instrument in 
the hands of the Spirit by which God works grace in the souls of men, He 
speaks of the dispensation of this grace bile to him; he means as he was 
authorised and commissioned by God to dispense the doctrine of the Gospel 
which commission and authority were given to him chietly for the service o 
the Gentiles, “to you-ward.” And again, speaking of the Gospel, he says, 
* Whereot I was made a minister,” &c., ver. 7. Here he again asserts his 
authority ; he “ was made a minister,” he did not make himself such; he took 
not to himself that honour. And he was made such “ according to the gift of 
the grace of God” unto him, God did supply and furnish him for his work, and 
in the discharge of it did suitably assist and help him with all needful gifts and 
graces, both ordinary and extraordinary; and that “by the effectual working 
of his power,” in himself more especially, and also in great numbers of those to 
whom he preached, by which means his labours amongst them were successful. 
Observe, that what God calls men to he fits them for, and doth it with an 
almighty power. ‘There is an effectual working of Divine power attending the 
gifts of Divine grace. As God appointed him to the office, so he did eminently 
qualify him for it by-a special revelation that he made unto him; and he makes 
mention both of the mystery that was revealed and of the revelation of it. 

1. ‘The mystery revealed is, “that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of 
the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the Gospel,” ver. 6; 
that is, that they should be joint heirs with the believing Jews of the heavenly 
inheritance, and that they should be members of the same mystical body, that is, 
be received into the church of Christ, and be interested in the gospel promises 
as well as the Jews, and particularly in that great promise of the Spirit. And 
this “in Christ,” that is, being united to Christ in whom all the promises are 
Yea and Amen, aud “by the Gospel,” that is, in the times of the Gospel, as 
some understand it. Or, by the Gospel preaciied to them, which is the great 
instrument and means by which God works faith in Christ, as others. ‘This 
was the great truth revealed to the apostle, namely, that God would call the 
Gentiles to salvation by faith in Christ, and that without the works of the law. 

2. Of the revelation of this truth he speaks ver. 3—5; where we may observe 
that the coalition of Jews and Gentiles in the gospel church was a mystery, 
agreat mystery; what was designed in the counsel of God betore all worlds, 
but what could not be fully understood for many ages, till the accomplishment 
expounded the prophecies of it. It is called a mystery, because the several 
circumstances and peculiarities of it, such as the time, and manner, and means 
by which it should be effected, were concealed and kept secret in God’s own 
breast, till by an immediate revelation be made them known to his servant: 
see Acts xxvi. 16—18. And it is called the mystery of Chriss, because it was 
revealed by him, Gal. i. 12, and because it relates so very much unto him. Of 
this the apostie had given him some hints “afore,” or a httle before, that is, in 
the preceding chapters; ““whereby when ye read,” or, as those words may be 
read, ‘unto which attending ;’ and it is not enough for us barely to read the 
Scriptures, unless we attend unto them, aud seriously consider and lay to heart 


fact of his resurrection he raised all his people to spiritual life, and 
in that to victory over death, both spiritual and therefore necessarily 
physica) also” (Alford), 

ii. 6. “In Christ Jesus:” our union with him is the means of our 
resurrection and glorification, 

ii. 7. “Ages to come :”” the successive ages till Christ’s coming. 

ii, 8. “For by grace:’ taking up and expanding the parenthesia 
of verse 5. “ And that:” te., “your salvation is not your own doing,” 
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what we read. “Ye may understand my knowledge in the mystery of Christ,” 
so as to perceive how God had fitted and qualified him to be an apostle to the 
Gentiles, which might be to them an evident token of his Divine authority. 
“This mystery,” he says, “in other ages was not made known unto the sons of 
men as it is now revealed unto his poy apostles and prophets by the Spirit, 
ver. 5; that is, it was not so fully and clearly discovered in the ages before 
Christ as it is now revealed unto the prophets, that is, of that age,—the pro- 

hets of the New Testament, who were immediately inspired and taught by the 
Spirit. Let us observe, that the conversion of the Gentile world to the faith of 
Christ was an adorable mystery, and we ought to bless God for it. Who would 
have imagined that those who had been so long in the dark, and at so great a 
distance, should be enlightened with the marvellous light, and be made nigh? 
Let us learn from hence not to despair of the worst, of the worst of persons, 
and of the worst of nations. Nothing is tuo hard for Divine grace to do; none 
so unworthy but God may please to confer great grace upon them. | And how 
much are we ourselves interested in this affair; not only as we live in a time in 
which this mystery is revealed, but particularly as we are a part of the nations 
which in times past were foreigners and strangers, and lived in gross idolatry, 
but are now enlightened with the everlasting Gospel, and partake of the pro- 
mises of it. $ “ : 

Thirdly. The apostle acquaints them how he was employed in this office, and 
that with respect to the Gentiles and to all men. 

1. With respect to the Gentiles, he preached to them “the unsearchable 
riches of Christ,” ver. 8. Observe in this verse how humbly he speaks of him- 
self, and how highly he speaks of Jesus Christ. 1st. How humbly he speaks of 
himself; “lam less than the least of all saints.” [This expression must not 
be slightly passed over. It has been justly remarked by a popular modern 
commentator, that it is one of the class of expressions peculiar to Paul. The 
ordinary terms of language do not express the idea which he wishes tu convey, 
and a word is therefore coined to pete an idea more emphatically. It isa 
comparative made from a superlative. The word means here, ‘who am incom- 
parably the least of all the saints, or who am not worthy to be reckoned among 
the saints.’] St. Paul, who was the chief of the apostles, calls himself “less 
than the least of all saints;” he means on the account of his having been for- 
merly a persecutor of the followers of Christ. He was, in his own esteem, as 
little as could be. What can be less than the least? To speak himself as little 
as could be, he speaks himself less than could be. [Perhaps there was also in 
the apostle’s mind a humbling sense of his own attainments in religion. The 
apostle never thought that he had reached perfection; and while he recom- 
mends to others to press towards the mark for the prize, he said of hiinself, 
*L count not myself to have apprehended.’] Observe, ‘Those, whom God 
advances to honourable employments he humbles and makes low in their own 
eyes; and where God gives grace to be humble, there he gives all other grace. 

ou may also observe in what a different manner the apostle speaks of himself 
and his office; while he magnifies that he debases himself. Observe, A faithful 
minister of Christ may be very humble, and think rere meanly of himself, even 
when he thinks and speaks very highly and honourably of his sacred function, 
gnd. How highly he speaks of Jesus Christ; “‘lhe unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” [The commentator just referred to observes, ‘There is no more 
emphatic expression in the New Testament than this. It shews that the heart 
of the apostle was full of admiration of the sufficiency and glory that was in 
the Saviour, and that he wanted words to express it.’] There is a mighty trea- 
sury of mercy, grace, and love, laid up in Christ Jesus, and that for Jews and 
Gentiles both. Or, the riches of the Gospel are here spoken of as the riches 
of Christ ; the riches which Christ purchased for, and bestows upon, all be- 
lievers ; and they are unsearchable riches, which we cannot find the bottom of, 
and which human sagacity could never have discovered, and men could no 
otherwise attain to the knowledge of them but by revelation. Now it was the 
apostle’s business and employment to preach these unsearchable riches of 
Christ among the Gentiles; and it was a favour he greatly valued, and looked 
upon it as an unspeakable honour to him. ‘‘Unto me is this grace given,” 
this special favour God hath granted to such an unworthy creature as I am, 
And it is an unspeakable favour to the Gentile world that to them the un- 
searchable riches of Christ are preached. ‘Though many remain poor, and are 
not enriched with these riches, yet it is a favour to have them preached among 
us, to have an offer of them made to us; and if we be not enriched with them 
it is owing to ourselves. 

2. With respect to all men, ver. 9. His business and employment was “to 
make all men see,” that is, to publish and make known to the whole world, 
“what is the fellowship of the mystery,” (that is, that the Gentiles, who have 
hitherto been strangers to the church, shall be admitted into communion with 
it,) “ which from the beginning of the world hath been hid in God,” kept secret 
in his purpose, “ who created all things by Jesus Christ:” as Jno. i. 3, “ All 
things were made by him, and without him was not any thing made that was 
made ;” and therefore no wonder that he saves the Gentiles as well as the Jews, 
for he is the common Creator of them both; and we may conclude that he is 
able to perform the work of their redemption, seeing he was able to accomplish 
the great work of creation, It is true that both the first creation, when God 
made all things out of nothing, and the new creation, whereby sinners are made 
new creatures by converting grace, are of God by Jesus Christ. ‘The apostle 
adds, “ To the intent that now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places might be known, by the church, the manifold wisdom of God,” ver. 10. 
This was one thing, among others, which God had in his eye in revealing this 
mystery, that the good angels, who have a pre-eminence in governing the king- 
doms and principalities of the world, and who are endued with great power to 
execute the will of God on this earth, (though their ordinary residence and place 
of abode is in heaven,) may be informed, from what passes in the church, and is 
done in and by it, “of the manifold wisdom of God,” that is, of the great 
variety with which God wisely dispenses things; or of his wisdom manifested 
in the many ways and methods he takes in ordering his church, in the several 
ages of it, and especially in receiving the Gentiles into it. ‘'he holy angels who 
look into the mystery of our redemption by Christ, could not but take notice of 
this branch of that mystery, that among the Gentiles is preached the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. And this is ‘‘ according to the eternal purpose which 
he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord,” ver. 11. Some read the words (card 
mpiteow ray duwvov) thus, ‘according to the fore-disposing of the ages which he 
made, &c.; so Dr. Whitby, &c. ‘In the first of the ages,’ ody the mentioned 
author,) “his wisdom seeing fit to give the promise of a Saviour to a fallen 
Adam ; in the second age to typify and represent him to the Jews in sacred 
persons, rites, and sacrifices ; and in the age of the Messiah, or the last age, to 
reveal him to the Jews and preach him to the Gentiles.’ Others understand it 
according to our translation, of the eternal purpose which God purposed to 
execute in and through Jesus Christ the whole of what he has done in the 
great affairs of man’s redemption being in pursuance of his eternal decree about 
that matter. no evading of this truth: if God has any plan it must be 


(There is 
eternal. He has no new schemes; he has no intentions which he did not always 


have.] The apostle, having mentioned our Lord Jesus Christ, subjoins cou- | 


‘ 


eernin him, 


1 In whom we have 
faith of him, 


boldness and access with confi 2 
beteiss that with confidence, by the 


by or through whom we have liberty to open our 
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minds freely to God as to a Father, and a well-grounded persuasion of audience 
and of acceptance with him, and this by means of the faith we have in him as 
our great Mediator and Advocate. We may come with humble boldness to 
hear from God, knowing that the terror of the curse is done away; and we 
may expect to hear from him good words and comfortable. We may have 
access with confidence to speak to God, knowing that we have such a Mediator 
between God and us, and such an Advocate with the Father: see upon ver. 13, 
above. [Itisa delightful truth that the believing Gentile has the same privi- 
leges with the believing Jew ; and, unlike the Eleusinian mysteries, which were 
practised among the Ephesians as idolaters, Christianity has no gradations of 
knowledge for the purpose of distinguishing one from another: all are initiated 
into the same teeth and the privilege of every beever is to have fellowship 
with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. 


14 For this canse I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 15 Of waom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is used, 16 
That he would grant you, according to tue riokes of 
his glory, to be strengthened with cught oy has 
Spirit inthe innerman; 17 That Chnst may 4weil 
in your hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted 4nd 
grounded in love, 18 May be able to comprehen: 
with all saints what zs the breadth, and sength, an t 
depth, and height; 19 And to know the Ive or 
Christ, which passeth knowledyve, that ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of God. 20 Now unto 
him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, 21 Unto him de glory in the chureh 
by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without 


end. Amen. 


We are now come to the second part of this chapter, which contains St, 
Paul's devout and affectionate prayer to God for his beloved E)-hesians. 
“For this cause.” ‘his may be referred either to the immediately foregoing 


_ verse, “ That ye faint not,” &c., or, rather, the apostle is here resuming what 


| which was humble and reverent: “I bow m 


' suitable and becoming behaviour and gesture. ; F 
_ Christ, he cannot pass without an honourable encomium on his love, ver. 15. 


' whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” 


he began at the first verse, from which he digressed in those which are inter- 
posed. Observe to whom he prays: to God, as “the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” of which see ch. i. 3. Observe farther, his outward posture in prayer, 
knees.” Note, When we draw 
earts, and express it in the most 
And here, having mentioned 


nigh to God we should reverence him in our 


“Of 
The Jews were wont 
to boast of Abraham as their father; but now Jews and Gentiles both are 
denominated from Christ, so some; while others understand it of the saints in 
heaven, who wear the crown of glory, and of saints on earth, who are going on 
in the work of grace here. Both the one and the other make but one family, 
one household; and from him they are named Christians, as they really are 
such, acknowledging their dependence upon, and their relation to, Christ. Ob- 
serve what the apostle asks of God for these his friends—spiritual blessings 
which are the best blessings, and the most earnestly to be sought and praye: 
for by every one of us, both for ourselves and for our friends. 

First. Spiritual strength for the work and duty to which we are called, and 
in which we are employed; “ That he would grant you according to the riches 
of his glory, [out of the inexhaustible stores of the glorious riches of his grace,] 
to be strengthened,” &c.; ‘The inner man” is the heart or soul. 'o be 
“strengthened with might” is to be mightily strengthened, much more than 
they were at present; to be endued with a high degree of grace, and spiritual 
abilities for the discharging duty, the resisting temptations, the enduring per- 
secutions, &c. And the apostle prays that this may be “according to the 
riches of his glory,” or according to his glorious riches; that is, answerable to 
that great abundance of grace, mercy, and power, &c., which resides in God, 
and is his glory; and this by his Spirit, who is the immediate worker of grace 
in the souls of God's people, [“In the inner man;” that is, the beart, the mind, 
the soul.] Observe from these things, that strength from the Spirit of God in 
the inner man is the best and most desirable strength; strength of the soul; 
the strength of faith and other graces; strength to serve God and to do our 
duty, and to persevere in our Christian course with vigour and with cheerful- 
ness. And let us farther observe, that as the work of grace is first begun, so it 
is continued and carried on, by the blessed Spirit of God. 

Secondly. The indwelling of Christ in our hearts, ver. 17. Christ is said to 
dwell in his people, as he is always present with them by his gracious influences 
and operations. bserve that it is a desirable thing to have Christ dwell in 
our hearts; and if the law of Christ be written there, and the love of Christ be 
shed abroad there, then Christ dwells there. Christ is an inhabitant in the 
soul of every good Christian; where his Spirit dwells, there he dwells; and he 
dwells in the heart by faith, by means of the continual exercise of faith upon 
him. Faith opens the door of the soul to receive Christ; faith admits him, and 
submits to him. By faith we are united to Christ, and have an interest in him, 

Thirdly. The fixing of pious and devout affections in the soul. “ That ye. 
being rooted and grounded in love,” that is, stedfastly fixed in your love to God 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to all the saints the beloved of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Many have some love to God, and to his servants, but it is 
a flash, like the crackling of thorns under a pot, it makes a great noise, but is 
gone presently. We should earnestly desire that good affections may be fixed 
in us, that we may be “rooted and grounded in love.” Some understand it of 
their being settled and established in the sense of God’s love to them, which 
would inspire them with greater ardours of holy love to him, and to one 
avother. And how very desirable is it to have a settled, fixed sense of the love 
of God and Christ to our souls, sv as to be able to say with the apostle, at all 
times, “ He has loved me.” Now, the best way to attain to this is to be careful 
that we maintain a constant love to God in our souls: this will be the evidence 


The universal church hath a dependence upon the Lord Jesns Christ. 
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“ God justifies the believing man, not for the worthiness of his 
belief, but for the worthiness of Him in whom he believes ” (Hooker). 

ii. 10. See Titus iii. 5. 

ii. 11. “The Gentiles were called, and were the uncireumcision; 
the Jews were called, but were not truly the circumcision” (Ellicott). 
(Col. ii. 11.) 

ii. 12. “ Here are three heads of misery—ye were without Christ, 
without the Holy Spirit. without God” (Bengel). 
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ii. 13. See chap. i. 7. 

ii, 14—16. “ For he:” he and none else. “Both one:” Jews and 
Gentiles. “ And hath broken down the middle wall of partition, the 
enmity (between us) in his flesh, even the law,” &c.: ‘The recon- 
caer sido Christ effected between Jew and Gentile was in tact 
only a subordinate step of the reconciliation of both to God, which he 
effected by his sacrifice in the flesh ” (Alford). 

ii. 17, 18. See John xx. 20, 21; Acts xxvi. 23, 
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of the love of God to us. 
this he prays 

Fourthly. For their experimental acquaintance with the love of Jesus Christ. 
The more intimate acquaintance we have with Christ’s love to us, the more 
love will be drawn out to him, and to those who are his, fur his sake. “ ‘That 
you may be able to comprehend with all saints,” é&c., ver. 18, 19; that is, more 
clearly to understand and firmly to believe the wonderful love of Christ to his, 
which the saints do understand and believe in some measure, and shall under- 
stand more hereafter. Christians should not aim to comprehend above all 
saints, but be content that God deals with them as he uses to do with those 
who love and fear his name. We should desire to comprehend with all saints ; 
that is, to have so much knowledge as the saints are allowed to have in this 
world. We should be ambitious of coming up with the first three; but not of 
going beyond what is the measure of the stature of other saints. 

It is observable how magnificently the apostle speaks of the love of Christ. 
The dimensions of redeeming love are admirable; “The breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height.” By enumerating these dimensions the apostle designs 
to signify the exceeding greatness of the love of Christ, the unsearchable 
riches of his love, (which is higher than heaven, deeper than hell, longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea,) to allude to Job xi. 7,8. Some describe 
the particulars thus: by the breadth of it we may understand the extent of it 
to all ages, nations, and ranks of men; by the length of it, its continuance 
from everlasting to everlasting; by the depth of it, its stooping to the lowest 
condition, with a design to relieve and save those who are sunk into the depths 
of sin and misery; by its height, its entitling and raising us up to the heavenly 
happiness and glory. We should desire to comprehend this love. It is the 
character of all the saints that they do so; for they all have a complacency and 
a confidence in the love of Christ; “ And to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge,” ver. 19. [No human or created intellect can describe its 
nature, fathom its motives, or conceive of its eternal effects.] It passeth know- 
ledge, how can we know it? Why, we must pray and endeavour to know 
something, and should still covet and strive to know more and more of it. 
though after the best endeavours none can fully comprehend it; in its full 
extent it passeth knowledge. Though the love of Christ may be better per- 
ceived and known by Christians than it generally is, yet it cannot be fully 
understood on this side heaven. [And it will doubtless furnish the grand 
subject of contemplation in the heavenly world itself, even angels desiring to 
look into it, just as the never-ending theme of praise will be “Unto him who 
hath loved us.” Note, The love of Christ, though incomprehensibly great, may 
yet be experimentally known.] 

Fifthly. He prays that they “might be filled with all the fulness of God.” It 
is a high expression; we dare not use it if we did not find it in the Scriptures. 
It is like those other expressions of being “partakers of a Divine nature,” 
and of being “ perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect.” We are not to 
understand it of his fulness as God, in himself, but of his fulness as a God in 
covenant with us, as a God to his people; such a fulness as God is ready to 
bestow, who is willing to fill every one to the utmost of his capacity, and that 
with all those gifts and graces which he sees they need. ‘They who receive 
grace for grace from Christ’s fulness may be said to be filled with the fulness 
of God, according to their capacity; all which is in order to their arriving to 
the highest degree of the knowledge and enjoyment of God, and an entire con- 
formity to him. 

(“ Filled with all the fulness of God” is another of the apostle’s astonishing 
expressions. We may conceive of the contents of the largest vessel that was ever 
made by human hands, for example, of the brazen sea,—we may conceive of the 
fulness of the sea itself, though even that requires an extraordinary stretch of 
mind; but to conceive of the fulness of the Fountain of happiness and blessed- 
ness,—of God who fills all things,—entirely *‘ passeth knowledge.” Yet this 
blessedness is to be communicated to believers. Here, by degrees, we derive 
much from it, “ grace upon grace,” Jno. i. 17. In heaven our capacities will be 
more and more enlarged; and, as they increase, that same fulness will supply 
them, always filling, always increasing, yet always full; each vessel having as 
much as it can contain. Then the apostle’s sublime and fervent prayer will be 
realised to its fullest extent, that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God. 
Note, phongh God’s fulness is nut to be expressed, it is nevertheless to be 
enjoyed. 

The apostle closes the chapter with a doxology, ver. 20, 21. It is proper to 
conclude our prayers with praises. Our blessed Saviour hath taught us to do 
so. ‘Take notice how he describes God, and how he ascribes glory to him. He 
describes him as a God that “is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think.” There is an inexhaustible fulness of grace and mercy in 
God, which the prayers of all the saints can never draw dry. Whatever we 
may ask, or think to ask, still God is able to do more, abundantly more, exceed- 
ingly abundantly mere. Open thy mouth never so wide, and he-hath where- 
withal to fill it. Note, In our applications to God we should encourage our 
faith by a consideration of his all-sufficiency and almighty power. ‘“ Accord- 
ing to the power which worketh in us;” a8 if he had said, We have already had 
a proof of this power of God, in what he hath wrought in us, and doue for us, 
having quickened us by his grace, and converted us to himself. The power 
that still worketh for the saints is according to that power that hath wrought 
in them. Wherever God gives of his fulness he gives to Sxherenoe his power. 

aving thus deseribed God, he ascribes glory to him. hen we come to 
ask for grace from God, we ought to give glory to God. Unto him be glory in 
the church by Christ Jesus. In ascribing glory to God we ascribe all excel- 
lencies und perfections to him, glory being the effulgency and result of them 
all. Observe that the seat of God’s praises isin the church. That little rent 
of praise which God receives from this world is from the church, a sacred 
society constituted for the glory of God, every particular member of which, 
both Jew and Gentile, does concur in this work of praising God. The Medi- 
ator of these praises is Jesus Christ. All Gods gifts come from him to us 
through the hand of Christ, and all our praises pass from us to him through 
the same hand. And God should and will be praised thus “ throughout all 
ages, world without end;” for he will ever have a church to praise him, and he 
will ever have his tribute of praise from his church, “Amen.” So be it! and 
so it will certainly be, ; : 

[We may pause and meditate on these closing verses for hours, till the soul 
becomes completely wrapped in ecstasy, soaring with the apostle into the third 
heavens, aud catching something of the devout enthusiasm of angels, and the 
spirits of just men made perfect. Devout critics have pondered over it with 
amazement, and have confessed that the passage has bafiled all their learned 
skill in conveying any suitable idea of its force and beauty, It contains what 
one of the learned calls one of the apostle’s ‘self-invented phrases.’ It is an 
example of Paul’s redundant expressions, as if his heart could not fully utter 
his feelings, and as if the nichest of all languages was too poor to express what 
his heart was able to utter. It has been rendered literally ‘unto all genera- 
tions of the ages of ages,’ and ‘unto all the generations of the eternity of 
eternities, or the eternity of ages.’ When long ages shall have rolled away, he 
shall still be glorified in his saints, and the glory shall still be given him in and 
by the church. The church criumphant will glorify him in far greater per- 


We tove him because he first loved us. In order to 


ii. 20. “ Aposties and prophets:” apostles representing the new, 
prophets the old dispensation ; the teaching of both pointed to the 
same Head, and had the same end in view (Rev. xxi. 9). 
ji. 2—13. These verses are parenthetical. 

iii. 3. “ By revelation was made known:” so best MSS, “The 
mystery :” the admission of the Gentiles. “I wrote afore:” in chap. 


i 10, and chap ii. 11—13. 
" Me Rot BE aioell be” but “are in Christ Jesus:” so best MSS. 
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fection than the church militant, reflecting back the glory with which itself is 
glorified, with an effulgence conceivable by those only who dwell in the regions 
| of unalloyed bliss.) 


CHAPTER IY. 


We have gone through the former part of this epistle, which consists of several important 
doctrinal truths, contained in the three preceding chapters. We enter now on the Jatter 
part of it, in which we have the most weighty and serious exhortations that can be given. 
We may observe, that in this (as in most others of St. Paul’s epistles) the former part is 

| doctrinal, and fitted to inform the minds of men in the great truths and doctrines of the 

| Gospel; the latter is practical, and designed for the direction of their lives and manners, 
all Christians being obliged to endeavour after soundness in the faith, and regularity in lite 
and practice. In what has gone before we have heard of Christian privileges, which 
are the matter of our comfort. In what follows we shall hear of Christian duties, and 
what the Lord our God requires of us, in consideration of such privileges vouchsafed to 
us. The best way to understand the mysteries and partake of the privileges of which 
we have read before, is conscientiously to practise the duties prescribed to us in what 
follows; as, on the other hand, a serious consideration and belief of the doctrines that 
have been taught us in the foregoing chapters will be a good foundation on which to 
build the practice of the duties prescribed in those which are yet before us: Christian 
faith and Christian practice do mutually befriend each other. In this chapter we have 
| divers exhortations to important duties. I. One that is more general, ver. 1. II. An 
exhortation to mutual love, unity, and concord, with the proper means and motives to 
promote them, ver. 2—16. III, Anexhortation to Christian purity and holiness of life; 
and that both more general, ver. 17—24, and in several particular instances, ver. 25—32. 


THEREFORE, the prisoner 
of the Lord, beseech you 
that ye walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are 


called, 


This is a general exhortation to walk as 
becomes our Christian profession. St. 
Paul was now a prisoner at Rome, and 
he was the “ prisoner of the Lord,” or, in 
Z, the Lord, which signifies as much as for 
the Lord: see of this, ch. iii. 1. He men- 
tions this once and again to shew that he 
was not ashamed of his bonds, well know- 
ing that he suffered not as an evil doer; 


~\ 


and likewise to recommend what he wrote to them with the greater tender- 


ness, and with some special advantage. It was a doctrine he thought worth 
suffering for, and therefore surely they should think it worthy their serious 
regards and their dutiful observance. _We have here the petition of a_poor 

risoner, one of Christ’s prisoners; “I therefore, the prisoner the Lord, 

eseech you,” &c. Considering what God hath done for you, and to what a 
state and condition he has called you, as has been discoursed before, 1 now 
come with an earnest request to you, (not to send me relief, or to use your 
interest for the obtaining my liberty, the first thing which poor prisoners are 
wunt to solicit from their friends, but) that you would approve yourselves 
good Christians, and live up to your profession and calling; “ That ye walk 
worthy,” &¢.; that is, agreeably, suitably, and congruously to those happy cir- 
cumstances into which the grace of God hath brought you, whom he hath con- 
verted from heathenism to Christianity. [To walk, in Scripture, is expressive 
of the mode of a man’s life; and in this passage it intimates that a Christian’s 
life should be consistent, active, progressive, and persevering.] Observe, 
Christians ought to accommodate themselves to the Gospel, by which they are 
called, and to the glory to which they are called; both are their vocation. We 
are called Christians, we must answer that name, and live like Christians, 
Weare called to God’s kingdom and glory; that kingdom and glory therefore 
we must mind, and walk as becomes the heirs of them. 


2 With all lowliness and meekness, with long- 
suffering, forbearing one another in love; 3 En- 
deavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. 4 There is one body, and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling; 5 One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 6 
One God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all. 7 But unto every one 
of us is given grace according to the measure of the 
gift of Christ. 8 Wherefore he saith, When he as- 
cended up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave 
gifts unto men. 9 (Now that he ascended, what is 
it but that he also descended first into the lower 
parts of the earth? 10 He that descended is the 
same also that ascended up far above all heavens, 
|that he might fill all things.) 11 And he gave 
some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; 12 
For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: 18 
i Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 


iii. 8. A characteristic burst of humility (1 Tim.i.13), ‘‘ Unsearch. 
able:” in its nature, extent, and application, 

iii. 9. ‘“‘ Who created all things :” “The stress is on ‘all things,’ 
This concealment was nothing to be wondered at, for God of his own 
will and power created all things; a fact which involves his pertect 
right to adjust all things as he will” (Alford). Best MSS. omit “ by 
Jesus Christ.” 

iii. 10. “ By the Church:” “That the holy angels are capable of a 
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knowledge of tle Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ: 14 That we henceforth be no more children, 
tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive; 18 
But speaking the truth in love, may grow up into 
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him in all things, which is the head, even Chirists 
16 From whom the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of 
every part, maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love. 


fay 2 
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CAPTIVES LED IN CHAINS AFTER THE TRIUMPHAL CAR.—ver. 8. 


Here the apostle proceeds to more particular exhortations. Two he enlarges 
npon in this chapter; namely, to unity and purity, holiness and love, which 
Christians should very much study. e do not “walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith we are called” if we be not faithful friends to all Christians, and 
sworn enemies to all sin. This section contains the exhortation to mutual 
love, unity, and concord, with the proper means and motives to promote them. 
Nothing is pressed upon us more earnestly in the Scriptures than this. Love 
in the law of Christ’s kingdom, the lesson of his school, the livery of his family. 

serve, 

First. The means of unity; “ Lowliness and meekness, long-suffering and 
forbearing one another in love,” ver. 2. By lowliness we are to understand 
humility, and the entertaining mean thoughts of ourselves, which is opposed to 
pride. By meekness, that excellent disposition of soul which makes men 
unwilling to provoke others, and not eusily to be provoked or offended with 
their infirmities; and it is opposed to angry resentments and peevishness. 
Long-suffering implies a patient bearing of injuries without seeking revenge; 
and forbearing one another in love signifies the bearing their infirmities out 
of a principle of love, and so as not to cease to loye them on the account of 
these. ‘The best Christians have need to bear one with another, and to make 
the best one of another, to provoke one another’s graces, and not their passions. 
We find much in ourselves which it is hard to forgive ourselves; and there- 
fore we must not think it much if we find that in others which we think hard 
to forgive them, and yet must forgive them as we forgive ourselves. Now, 
without these things, unity cannot be preserved. ‘The first step towards unity 
is humility; without that there will be no meekness, no patience, nor forbear- 
ance, and without these no unity. Pride and passion break the peace, and 
make all the mischief. Humility and meekness, &c., restore the peace and keep 
it. Only by pride comes contention; only by humility comes love. The more 
lowly-mindedness the more like-mindedness. We do not walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith we are called if we be not meek and lowly of heart; for he 
by whom we are called, he to whom we are called, was eminent for meekness 
and lowliness of heart, and hath commanded us therein to learn of him. 

Secondly. We have an account of the nature of that unity which the apostle 
prescribes. It is “the unity of the Spirit,” ver. 3. The seat of Christian unity 
isin the heart or spirit. It does not lie in one set of thoughts, nor in one form 
and mode of worship, but in one heart and one soul, This unity of heart and 
affection may be said to be of the Spirit of God; it is wrought by him, and is 
one of the fruits of the Spirit. This we should endeavour to keep. Endeavour- 
ing is a Gospel word. We must do our utmost. If others will quarrel with us, 
we must take all possible care not to quarrel with them, If others will despise 
and hate us, we must not despise and hate them. “In the bond of peace.” 
Peace is a bond, as it unites persons, and makes them live friendly one with 
another. A peaceable disposition and conduct binds Christians together; 
whereas discord and quarrel disband and disunite their hearts and affections. 
Many slender twigs bound together become strong. ‘The bond of peace” is 
the strength of society. Not that it can be imagined that all good people, and 
all the members of societies, should be in every thing just of the same length, 
and the same sentiments, and the same judgment; but the bond of peace unites 
them all together, with a non obstante,—‘ notwithstanding, to these. As ina 
bundle of rods, they may be of different lengths, and different strength; but 
when they are tied together by one bond they are much stronger than any 
even the thickest and strongest, were of themselves. 3 

Thirdly. We have next the motives proper to promote this Christian unity and 
concord. The apostle urges several to persuade us to it. 

1. Consider how many unities there are that are the joy and glory of our 
Christian profession, There should be one heart, for “there is one body and 
one spirit,” ver. 4. Two hearts in one body would be monstrous. If there be 

put one body, all that belong to that body should have one heart. ‘I'he catho- 
lie church is one mystical body of Christ, and all good Christians make up but 
one rep incorporated by one charter, that of the Gospel, animated by one 
Spirit the same Holy Spirit, who, by his gifts and graces, quickens, enlivens, and 
governs that body. If we belong to Christ, we are all actuated by one and the 
same Spirit. and therefore should be one, “ Even as you are called in one hope 
of your calling.” Hope is here put for its object, the thing hoped for, the 
heavenly, inheritance to the hope of which we are called: all Christians are 


called to the same hope of eternal life. There is one Christ that they all hope 
in, and one heaven that they are all hoping for; and therefore they should be of 
one heart. “Qne Lord,” ver. 5; that is, Christ, the head of the church, to 
whom, by God’s appointment, all Christians are immediately subject. One 
faith; that is, the Gospel. containing the doctrine of the Christian faith; or it is 
the same grace of faith (viz., faith in Christ) whereby all Christians are saved. 
“One baptism,” by which we profess our faith, being baptized in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghosts and so the same sacramental covenant, 
whereby we engage ourselves to the Lord Christ. “ One God and Father of 
all,” ver. 6. One God, who owns all the true members of the church for his 
children ; for he is the Father of all such by iat relation, as he is “the Father 
of all” men by creation. And he “is above all,” by his essence, and with respect 
to the glorious perfections of his nature, and as he has dominion over all cred- 
tures, and especially over his church; “and through all,” by his providence 
upholding and governing them; “and in you all,” in all believers, in whom he 
dwells, as in his holy temple, by his Spirit and special grace. If then there be 
so many ones, it is pity but there should be one more—one heart, or one soul. | 
2. Consider the variety of gifts that Christ has bestowed among Christians. 
“ But unto every one of us is given grace, according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ.” Though the thanibers of Christ’s church agree in so many things, 
yet there are some things wherein they differ; but this should breed no differ- 
ence of affection among them, since they are all derived from the same bountifal 
Author, and designed for the same great ends. ‘“ Unto every one of us ’ Chris- 
tians “is given grace,” some gift or grace, in some kind or degree or other, for 
the mutual help of one another. “ Unto every one of us” ministers 
grace;” to some a greater measure of gifts, to others a lesser measure. 
different gifts of Christ’s ministers proved a great occasion of contention among 
the first Christians. One was for Paul, and another for Apollos. The apostle 
shews that they had no reason to quarrel about them, but all the reason in the 
world to agree in the joint use of them, for common edification, because all was 
given “according to the measure of the gift of Christ,” in such a measure as 
seemed best to Christ to bestow npon every one. Observe, All the ministers 
and all the members of Christ owe all the gifts and graces that they are pos- 
sessed of to him; and this is a good reason why we should love one another, 
because to “every one of us is given grace.” All to whom Christ hath given 
grace, and on whom he hath bestowed his gifts, (though they are of different 
sizes, different names, and different sentiments,) yet ought to love one another. 
The apostle takes this occasion to instance some of the gifts which Christ 
bestowed. And that they were bestowed by Christ he makes appear by those 
words of David wherein he foretold this concerning him, Ps. Ixviii. 18, 
“Wherefore he saith,” ver. 8, (that is, the Psalmist saith,) “ When he ascended up 
on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men.” David prophesied 
of the ascension of Christ; and the apostle descants upon it here, and in the 
three following verses. ‘‘ When he ascended up on high.” We may understaiid 
the apostle both of the place into which he ascended in his human nature, that 
is, the highest heavens, and particularly of the state to which he was advanced, 
he being then highly exalted and emineutly glorified by his Father. Let us set 
ourselves to think of the ascension of Jesus Christ: that our blessed Redeemer 
being risen from the dead, is gone to heaven, where he sits at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, which completed the proof of his being the Son of God, 
As great conquerors, when they rode in their triumphant chariots, used to be 
attended with the most illustrious of their captives led in chains, and were wont 
to scatter their largesses and bounty among the soldiers and other spectators of 
their triumphs, so Christ, when he ascended into heaven as a triumphant con- 
queror, “led captivity captive.” It isa phrase used in the Old ‘Testanient to 
signify a conquest over enemies, especiaily over such as formerly had led uthers 
captive ; see Jud. v.12. Cuptivity is here put for captives, and signifies all our 
spiritual enemies, who brought us into dt before. He conquered those 
who had conquered us, such as sin, the devil, and death. Indeed, he triumphed 
over these on the cross; but the triumph was completed at his ascension, when 
he became Lord over all, and had the keys of death and Hades put into his 
hands. And he “gave gifts unto men:” in the psalm it is, he ‘received gifts 
for men.” He received for them, that he might give to them, a large neasure of 
gifts and graces; particularly he enriched his disciples with the xift of the 
Holy Ghost. The apostle, thus speaking of the ascension of Christ, takes n 
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specific increase of knowledge, and of a deepening insight into 
God’s wisdom, seems from this parsage clear and incontrovertible ” 
(Ellicott). ‘The angels are iv’ ructed in God’s wisdom by the 
great spiritual body constituted in Christ, which they contemplate” 
(Stier). 

iii. 14. “For this cause:” because of their admission into the 
Church. Best MSS. omit “of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


iii, 17. “In your hearts” (Rev. ili. 20). “Being rooted:” rather, 
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“having been.” The next clause speaks of the result of ‘their root- 
ing and grounding in love after the process is completed, not while 
in progress. 

iii. 18. Many explanations of these four terms have been given, 
Thus Bengel explains its “breadth” of Christ’s world-wide love; 
“length,” its extending through all ages; “depth,” its profound 
wisdom ; “height,” its being beyond the power of enemies to 
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that he “descended first,” ver. 9; as much as if he had said, When David 
speaks of Christ’s ascension, he intimates the knowledge he had of Christ’s 
humiliation on earth; for when it is said that he ascended, this implies that he 
first descended, for what is it but a proof or demonstration of his having done 
so? “Into the lower parts of the earth:” this may refer either to his incarna- 
tion, according to that of David, Ps. exxxix. 15, “‘ My substance was not hid 
from thee, when [ was made in secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest 
parts of the earth;” or to his burial, according to that of Ps. Ixiii. 9, “They that 
seek my soul to destroy it shall go into the lower parts of the earth.” He calls 
nis death (say some of the fathers) his descent into the lower parts of the earth. 
He descended to the earth in his incarnation. He descended into the earth in 
his burial. As Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
was the Son of man in the heart of the earth. “ He that descended is the same 
also that ascended up far above all heavens,” ver. 10, that is, far above the airy 
and starry (which are the rik) heavens, into the heaven of heavens, “that 
he might fill all things,” that is, all the members of his church with gifts and 

races suitable to their several conditions and stations. Observe, our Lord 

umbled himself first, and then he was exalted. He descended first, and then 
ascended, 

The apostle next tells us what were Christ’s gifts at his ascension: “ He 

ave some uposties,” &c., ver. 11. Indeed, he sent forth some of these before 

is ascension, Mat. x. 1—5. But one was then added, Acts i. 26. And all 
of them were more solemnly installed, and publicly contirmed in their office, by 
his visible pouring forth the Holy Ghost in an extraordinary manner and mea- 
sure upon them. Note, That the great gift that Christ gave to the church at 

is ascension was that of the ministry of peace and reconciliation. The gift of 
the ministry is the fruit of Christ’s ascension, And ministers have their various 
gifts, which are all given them by the Lord Jesus. 

The officers which Christ gave to his church were of two sorts. Extra- 
ordinary ones advanced to a higher office in the church; such were apostles, 
prophets, and evangelists—the apostles were chief. ‘These Christ immediately 
called, furnished them with extraordinary ata and the power of working 
miracles, and with infallibility in delivering his truths. And they having been 
the witnesses of his miracles and doctrine, he sent them forth to spread the 
Gospel, and to plant and govern churches. The prophets seem to have been 
such as expounded the writings of the Old Testament, and foretold things to 
come. ‘The evangelists were ordained persons, 2 Jim. i. 6, whom the apostles 
took for their companions in travel, Gal. ii. 1, and sent them out to settle and 
establish such churches as the apostles themselves had planted, Acts xix. 22; 
and, not being fixed to any particular place, they were to continue till recalled, 
2 Tim. iv. 9. 

And then there are ordinary ministers employed in a lower and narrower 
sphere, as pastors and teachers. Some take these two names to signify one 
office, implying the duties of Tulip and teaching belonging to it. Others think 
they design two distinct offices, both ordinary and of standing use in the church; 
and then pastors are such as are fixed at the head of particular churches, with a 
design to guide, instruct, and feed them in the manner appointed by Christ; and 
they are frequently called bishops and elders. And the teachers were such 
whose work it was also to preach the Gospel, and to instruct the people by way 
of exhortation. We see here that it is Christ’s prerogative to appoint what 
officers and offices he pleases in his church. And how rich is the church that 
had at first such a variety of officers, and hath still such a variety of gifts! How 
kind is Christ to his church! How careful of it, and of its edification! When 
he ascended he procured the gift of the Holy Ghost. And the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost are various ; some have greater, others have lesser measures, but all for 
the good of the body: which brings us to the third argument, 

3. Which is taken from Christ’s great end and design in giving gifts unto men. 
The gifts of Christ were intended for the good of his church, and in order to 
advance his kingdom and interest among men. All these being designed for one 
common end is a good reason why all Christians should agree in brotherly love 
and not envy one another's gifts. All are “for the perfecting of the saints, 
ver. 12; that is, according to the import of the original, to bring them into an 
orderly, spiritual state and frame, who had been as it were dislocated and 
disjointed by sin; and then to strengthen, confirm, and advance them therein ; 
that so each in his proper place and function might contribute to the good of 
the whole. “For the work of the ministry,” or, for the work of dispensation ; 
that 1s, that they might dispense the doctrines of the Gospel, and successfully 
discharge the several parts of their ministerial function. “ For the edifying of 
the body of Christ,” that is, to build up the church, which is Christ’s mystical 
body, by increase of their graces, and an addition of new members; all are 
tesigned to prepare us for heaven, “Till we all come,” &c., ver. 13.. The gifts 
aud offices (some of them) which have been spoken of are to continue in the 
church till the saints be perfected, which will not be “till they all come in the 
unity of the faith ;” that is, till all true believers meet together, by means of the 
same precious faith, “ and of the knowledge of the Son of God;” by which we 
are to understand not a bare, speculative knowledge, or aéknowledging of 
Christ to be the Son of God and the great Mediator, but such as is attended 
with appropriation and affection, with ali due honour, trust, and obedience. 
“Unto a perfect man,” to our full growth of gifts and graces, free from those 
childish infirmities that we are subject to in the present world. “Unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” that is, so as to be Christians 
of a full maturity and ripeness in all the graces derived from Christ’s fulness; 
or, according to the measure of that stature which is to make up the fulness o} 
Christ, which is to complete his mystical body. Now we shall never come 
to the perfect man till we come to the perfect world. ‘There is a fulness in 
Christ, and a fulness to be derived from him, and a certain stature of that 
fulness, and a measure of that stature, assigned in the counsel of God to every 
believer ; and we never come to that measure till we come to heaven. God’s 
children, as long as they are in this world, are in growing. Dr. Lightfoot under- 
stands the apostle as speaking here of Jews and Gentiles knit in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God; so making a perfect man, and 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. ‘ ele 

The apostle farther shews, in the following verses, what was God's design in 
his sucred institutions, aud what effect they ongn to haveupon us. As, 

Ist. “That we henceforth be no more children,” &c., ver. 14; that is, that we 
may be no longer children in knowledge, weak in the faith, and inconstant in 
our judgments; easily yielding to every temptation readily complying with 
every one’s humour, and being at every one’s beck, Children are easily imposed 
upon; we must take care of that, and of being “tossed to and fro,” like ships 
without ballast, “and carried about,” like clouds in the air, with such doctrines 
as have no truth nor solidity in them, but nevertheless “spread themselves far 
and wide,” and are, therefore, compared to wind. “ By the sleight of men ;” it 
‘8 a metaphor taken from gamesters, and signifies the mischievous subtlety of 
seducers: “and cunning craftiness,” by which is meant their skilfulness in 
findiisy out ways to seduce and deceive; for it follows, “ whereby oy lie 
in wait to deceive,” as in an ambush, in order to circumvent the weak, and draw 
them from the truth. Note, ‘They must be very wicked and ungodly men who 
set themselves te seduce and deceive others into false doctrines and_ errors. 

he apostle describes them here as base men, using a great deal of devilish art 
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and cunning, in order thereunto. And the best method we can take to fortify 
ourselves against such is to study the sacred oracles, and to pray for tie 
illumination and grace of the Spirit of Christ, that we may know the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and be established in it. 
_ 2nd. That we should “speak the truth in love,” ver. 15. Or, follow the truth 
in love; or, be sincere in love, that is, to our fellow Christians. While we 
adhere to the doctrine of Christ, which is the truth, we should live in love one 
with another. Love is an excellent thing, but we must be careful to preserve 
truth together with it. ‘Truth is an excellent thing, yet it is requisite that we 
speak it in love, and no. in contention. These two should go together, truth 
and peace. 

3rd. That we should grow up into Christ in all things. Into Christ, so as to 
be more deeply rooted in him. “In all things ;” in knowledge, love, faith, and 
all the parts of the new man. We should grow up towards maturity, which is 
opposed to the being children. Those are improving Christians who grow up 
into Christ. The more we grow in an acquaintance with Christ, faith in him, 
love to him, dependence upon him, the more we shall flourish in everygrace. He 
is the Head, and we should thus grow, that we may thereby honour our Head. 
The Christian’s growth tends to the glory of Christ. 

4th. We should be assisting and helpful one to another, as members of the 
same body, ver. 16 ;, where the apostle makes a comparison betwixt the 
natural body and Christ’s mystical body, that body of which Christ is the Head. 
And he observes that, as there must be commumon and mutual communications 
of the members of the body among themselves, in order to their growth and 
improvement, so there must be mutual love and unity, together with the proper 
fruits of these, among Christians, in order to their spiritual improv ement, and 
growth in grace. “From whom,” says he, that is, from Christ their Head, who 
conveys influence and nourishment to every particular member, “the whole 
body” of Christians “fitly joined together and compacted;” that is, bein 
orderly and firmly united among themselves, every one in his proper place an 
station, “‘by that which every Joint supplieth,” by the assistance which every 
one of the parts thus united gives to the whole; or, by the Spirit, faith, love 
sacraments, &c., which (like the veins and arteries in the body) serve to unite 
Christians to Christ their Head, and to one another as fellow-members. “Ac- 
cording to the effectual working in the measure of every part;” that is, say 
some, according to the power which the Holy Ghost exerts to make God’s 
a ag means effectual for this great end; in such a measure as Christ 
judyes to be sufficient and proper for every member, according to its respective 
place and office in the body; or, as others, according to the power of Christ, 
who as Head influenceth and enliveneth every member; or, according to the 
effectual working of every member, in communicating to others of what it hath 
received, nourishment is conveyed to all in their proportions, and according to 
the state and exigeice of every part. ‘* Maketh increase of the body ;” that is, 
such an increase as is convenient for the body. Observe, particular Christians 
receive their gifts and graces from Christ for the sake aud benefit of the whole 
body. “ Unto the edifying of itself in love.” We may understand this two 
ways; either, that all the members of the church may attain unto a greater 
measure of love to Christ and to one another, or that they are moved to act 
in the manner mentioned from love to Christ and to one another. Observe 
that mutual love among Christians is a great friend to spiritual growth. It is 
in love that the body edifies itself; whereas “a kingdom divided against itself 
cannot stand.” 


17 This I say therefore, and testify in the Lord, 
that ye henceforth walk not as other Gentiles walk, 
in the vanity of their mind, 18 Having the under- 
standing darkened, being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them, becanse 
of the blindness of their heart: 19 Who being past 
feeling have given themselves over unto lascivious- 
ness, to work all uncleanness with greediness. 20 
But ye have not so learned Christ; 21 If so be 
that ye have heard him, and have been taught by 
him, as the truth is in Jesus: 22 That ye put off 
concerning the former conversation the old man, 
which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts ; 
23 And be renewed in the spirit of your mind; 24 
And that ye put on the new man, which after God 
is created in righteousness and true holiness. 25 
Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man 
truth with lis neighbour: for we are members one 
of another. 26 Be ye angry, and sin not: let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath: 27 Neither 
give place to the devil. 28 Let lim that stole steal 
no more: but rather Jet him labour, working with 
his hands the thing which is good, that le may have 
to give to him that needeth. 29 Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth, but that 
which is good to the use of edifying, that it may 
minister grace unto the hearers. 30 And grieve not 
the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are seaied unto 
the day of redemption. 31 Let all bitterness, and 


jii. 21. Best MSS, read “in the Church and in Christ Jesus ;” 
literally, “to all the generations of the age of the ages.” 

iv. 2. “ Lowliness :” or ‘‘ lowly-mindedness,” 

iv. 4, “One body :” Christ’s mystical body. 
calling :” one hope which the calling works, 

iv. 5. “One Lord:” the Head of the Church. ‘One faith:” in 
that Lord, ‘One baptism:” by which we are incorporated into the 
one body, 


“One hope of your 


———————— 


iv. 6. Best MSS. omit “ you.” 

iv. 7. See Rom. xii. 6. 

iv. 8. “He saith:” ie, “God saith:” Psa, Ixviii., a song of 
triumph. “The partial triumphs of David and Solomon only pre- 
figured as in a prophetic mirror the universal and eternal triumph of 
the incarnate Son of God” (Alford). “Captivity captive: or “a 
troop of captives captive.” In the psalm, David’s foes; in the anti- 
typical meaning, the foes of Christ—sin, death, Satan. “ Gave 
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wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be 
put away from you, with all malice: 82 And be 
ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 


you. 


The apostle having gone through his exhortation to mutual love, unity, and 
concord, in the foregoing verses, there follows in these an exhortation to 
Christian purity and holiness of heart and life; and that both more general, 
ver. 17—24, and in several particular instances, ver. 25—32. This is solemnly 
introduced: “ This [ say, therefore, and testify in the Lord :” that is, seeing the 
matter is as above described, seeing you are members of Christ’s body, and 
partakers of such gifts, this i urge upon your consciences, and bear witness 
to as your duty, in the Lord’s name, and by virtue of the authority I have 
derived from him. And then the more general exhortation to purity and 
holiness of heart and life begins thus: “ That ye henceforth walk not as other 
Gentiles walk,” &c.; that is, that for the time to come you do not live and 
behave yourselves as ignorant and unconverted heathens do, who are whol y 
guided by an understanding employed about vain things, (their idols, and the.r 
worldly possessions,) things which are no way profitable tu their souls, and 
which will deceive their expectations. Converted Gentiles must not live as 
unconverted Gentiles do; though they live among them, they must not live like 
them. Here the apostle takes occasion to describe the wickedness of the 
Gentile world, out of which regenerate Christians were snatched as brands 
out of the burning. 

First. Their understandings were darkened, ver. 18. They were void of all 
saving knowledge, yea, ignorant of many things concerning God which the 
light of nature might have taught them. ‘They sat in darkness, and they loved 
it rather than light. And by their ignorance they were “alienated from the 
life of God;” they were estranged from, and had a dislike and an aversion to 
a life of holiness, which is not only that way of life which God requires and 
approves of, and by which we live to him, but which resembles God himself, in 
his purity, righteousness, truth and goodness, ‘Their wilful ignorance was the 
cause of their estrangement from this life of God, which begins in light and 
knowledge. Gross and affected ignorance is destructive to religion and godli- 
ness. And what was the cause they were thus ignorant? It was because of 
the blindness or the hardness of their hearts. It was not because God did not 
make himself known to them by his works, but because they would not admit 
the instructive rays of the Divine light. They were ignorant because they 
would be so. Their ignorance proceeded from their obstinacy and the hard- 
ness of their hearts, their resisting the light, and rejecting all the means of 
illumination and knowledge. , 

Secondly. Their consciences were debauched and seared; “ Who being past 
feeling,” ver. 19. They had no sense of their sin, or of the misery and danger of 
their case by means of it, whereupon they “ gave themselves over unto lasci- 
viousness.” They indulged themselves in their filthy lusts, and yielding them- 
selves up to the dominion of these they became the slaves and drudyges of sin 
and the devil, ‘‘ working all uncleanness with greediness.” They made it their 
common practice to commit all sorts of uncleanness, and even the most unnatu- 
ral and monstrous sins, and that with insatiable desires. Observe, When men’s 
consciences are once seared, there are no bounds to their sins. When they set 
their hearts upon the gratification of their lusts, what can be expected but the 
see abumingble sensuality and lewdness, and that their horrid enormities will 
aboun 

This was the character of the Gentiles, but these Christians must distinguish 
themselves from such Gentiles. ‘Ye have nut so learned Christ,” ver. 20. It 
may be read, ‘ But ye not so;’ ye have learned Christ. Those who have learned 
Christ are saved from that darkness and defilement which others lie under; and 
as they know more they are obliged to live in a better manner than others. It 
is a good argument against sin that we have not so learned Christ. Learn 
Christ! is Christ a book, a lesson, a way, a trade? The meaning is, ye have 
not so learned Christianity, the doctrines of Christ and the rules of life pre- 
scribed by him. Not so as to doas others do. “If so be,” or since, “that we 
have heard him,” ver. 21, that is, have heard his doctrine preached by us, 
“‘and have been taught by him;” that is, inwardly and effectually by his Spirit. 
Christ is the lesson, we must learn Christ; and Christ is the teacher, we are 
taught by him, “as the truth is in Jesus.” This may be understood two ways; 
either, 1. You have been taught the real truth as held forth by Christ himself, 
both in his doctrine and in his life. Or, 2. Thus the truth has made such an 
impression pu eee hearts, in your measure, as it did upon the heart of Jesus. 
ube truth of Christ then appears in its beauty and power when it appears as 
in Jesus. 

Another branch of the general exhortation follows in those words, ‘ That ye 
put off concerning the former conversation the old man,” &c., ver. 22—24. This 
is a great part of the doctrine which has been taught you, and that you have 
learned. Here the apostle expresses himself in metaphors taken from garments. 
[Conversation means conduct.] ‘The principles, habits, and dispositions of the 
suul must be changed before there can be a saving change of the life. There 
must be sanctification, which consists of these two things: 

ist. The old man must be put off. The corrupt nature is called a man, 
because, like the human body, it consists of divers parts, mutually supporting 
and strengthening one another. It is the old man, as old as Adam, from whom 
we derived it; it is bred in the bone, and we brought it into the world with us. 
It is subtle as an old man; but in all God’s saints decaying and withering as an 
old man, and ready to pass away. It is said to be corrupt,—for sin in the soul 
is the corruption of its faculties,—and where it is not mortified it grows daily 
worse and worse, and so tends to destruction. “ According to the deceitful 
lusts.” Sinful inclinations and desires are deceitful lusts. ‘They promise men 
happiness, but render them more miserable, and betray men into destruction if 
they are not subdued and mortified. These therefore must be put off as an old 
garment that we would be ashamed to be seen in; that is, they must be sub- 
dued and mortified. These lusts prevailed against them in their “former con- 
versation,” that is, during the state of unregeneracy and heathenism. 

2nd. ‘The new man must be put on. It is not enough to shake off corrupt 
principles, but we must be actuated by gracious ones. We must embrace them, 
espouse them, and get them written on our hearts. It is not enough tu cease 
to do evil, but we must learn to do well. “Be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind,” ver. 23; that is, use the proper and prescribed means in order tu have 
the mind, which 1s a spirit, renewed more and more. “ And that ye put on the 
new man,” ver. 24. By the new man is meant the new nature, the new creature, 
which is actuated by a new principle, even regenerating grace, enabling a man 
to lead a new life, that life of righteousness and holiness which Christianity 
requires. This new man is created, or produced. 
nes, by God's almighty power, whose workmanship it is, truly excellent and 
beautiful. After God: in imitation of him, and in conformity to that grand 
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exemplar and pattern. The loss of God’s image upon the soul was both the 
sinfulness and misery of man’s fallen state; and that resemblance which it 
bears to God is the beauty, the glory, and the happiness of the new creature, 
In righteousness towards men, including all the duties of the second table; and 
in holiness towards God, signifying a sincere obedience to the commands of the 
first table; true holiness, in opposition to the outward and ceremonial holiness 
of the Jews. Weare suid to put on this new man when, in the use of all God’s 
appointed means, we are endeavouring after this Divine nature, this new crea- 
ture. This is the more general exhortation to purity and holiness of heart and 
life. 

The apostle proceeds to some things more particular, because generals are not 
so apt to affect; we are told what are those particular limbs of the old man 
that must be mortified, those filthy rags of the old nature that must be put off, 
and what the peculiar ornaments of tne new man wherewith we should adorn 
our Christian profession. 

First. Take heed of lying, and be ever careful to speak the truth; ver. 25, 
“ Wherefore,” &c.; that is, since you have been so well instructed in your duty, 
and are under such obligations to discharge it, let it appear in your future 
behaviour and conduct that there is a great and real change wrought in you, 
particularly by “ putting aver lying,” which sin the heathens were very guilty 
of, affirming that a profitable lie was better than a hurtful truth ; and therefore 
the apostle exhorts them to cease from lying, that is, from every thing that is 
contrary to truth. ‘This is a part of the old man that must be put off; and that 
branch of the new man that must be put on in opposition to it is speaking the 
truth in all our converse with others. It is the character of God's people that 
they are children who will not lie, who dare not lie, who hate and abhor lying. 
All who have grace make conscience of speaking the truth, and would not tell 
a deliberate lie for the greatest gain and benefit to themselves. The reason 
here given for veracity is, ““ We are members of one another.” ‘Truth is a debt 
we owe one another; and if we love one another we shall not deceive nor lie 
one to another. We belong to the same society or body, which falsehood and 
lying tend to dissolve, and therefore we should avoid that, and speak truth, 
Observe, That lying is a very great sin, a peculiar violation of the obligations 
which Christians are under, and very injurious and hurtful to Christian society. 

Secondly. Take heed of anger and ungoverned passions. “ Be ye angry, and 
sin not,” ver. 26. This is borrowed from the Septuagint translation of Ps. iv. 4, 
where we render it, ‘Stand in awe, and sin not.’ ere is an easy concession, 
for as such we should consider it, rather than as acommand. Be ye angry. 
This we are apt enough to be, God knows; but we find it difficult enough to 
observe the restriction, “and sin not.” If you have a just occasion to be angry 
at any time, see that it be without sin, and therefore take heed of excess in 
your anger. If we would be angry, and not sin, (says one,) we must be angry 
at nothing but sin. And we should be more jealous for the glory of God than 
for any interest or reputation of our own. One great and common sin in anger 
is to suffer it to burn into wrath, and then to let it rest; and therefore we are 
here cautioned against that. If you have been provoked, and your spirits greatly 
discomposed, and if you have bitterly resented any affront that has been 
offered, before night calm and quiet your spirits; be reconciled to the offender, 
and let all be well again. “Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” If it 
burn into wrath and bitterness of spirit, O see to it that you suppress it 
speedily. Observe, Though anger in itself is not sinful, yet there is the utmost 
danger of its becoming so if it be not carefully watched and speedily sup- 

ressed. And therefore, though anger may come into the bosom of a wise man, 
it rests only in the bosom of fools. ‘‘ Neither give place to the devil,” ver. 27. 
They who persevere irf sinful anger and in wrath let the devil into their hearts, 
and suffer him to gain upon them, till he bring them to malice, mischievous 
machinations, &c. Neither give place to the calumniator, or the false accuser, 
go some read the words; that is, let your ears be deaf to whisperers, talebearers, 
and slanderers. ; , ; 

Thirdly. We are here warned against the sin of stealing, the breach of the 
eighth commandment, and advised to honest industry and to beneficence. “ Let 
him that stole steal no more,” ver. 28. It is a caution against all manner of 
wrong-doing by force or fraud. Let those of you who in the time of your Gen- 
tilism have been guilty of this enormity be no longer guilty of it. But we 
must not only take heed of the sin, but conscientiously abound in the opposite 
duty. Not only not steal, “ but rather let him labour, working with his hands 
the thing that is goud.” Idleness makes thieves, so @hrysostom, 16 yap khémrery 
upyias éorw,— stealing is the effect of idleness.’ The who will not work, and 
who are ashamed to beg, expose themselves greatly to temptations to thievery. 
Men should therefore be diligent and industrious, not in any unlawful way, but 
in some honest calling. Working “the thing which is good.” Industry in some 
honest way will keep people out of temptation of doing wrong. But there is 
another reason why men ought to be industrious, namely, that they may be 
capable of doing some good, as weil as that they may be preserved from tempt- 
ation. “ That fe may have to give to him that needeth.” They must labour, 
not only that they may live themselves, and live honestly, but that they may dis- 
tribute for supplying the wants of others. Observe, Even those who get their 
living by their labour should be charitable out of their little to those who are 
disabled for labour. So necessary and incumbent a duty is it to be charitable 
to the poor, that even labourers and servants, and those who have but litule for 
themselves, must cast their mite into the treasury. God must have his dues, 
and the poor are his receivers. Observe farther, That those alms that are like 
to be acceptable to God must not be the produce of unrighteousness and robbery, 
but of honesty andindustry. God hates robbery for burnt offerings. 

Fourthly. We are here warned against corrupt communication, and directed 
to that which is useful and edifying, ver. 29. Filthy and unclean words and 
discourse are poisonous and infectious as putrid, rotten meat. They proceed 
from, and prove agreat deal of corruption in, the heart of the speaker, and tend 
to corrupt the minds and manners of others who hear them, and therefore 
Christians should beware of all such discourse. It may be taken in general 
for all that which provokes the lusts and passions of others. We must not 
only put off corrupt communication, but “put on that which is good to the use 
of edifying.” The great use of speech is to edify thuse with whom we converse. 
Christians should endeavour to promote an useful conversation, “ That it may 
minister grace unto the hearers ;” that is, that it may be good for, and accept- 
able to, the hearers, either in the way of information, counsel, pertinent reproof, 
or the like. Observe, It is the great duty of Christians to take care that they 
offend not with their lips, and that they improve disa@ourse and converse as 
much as may be for the good of others, 

ifthly. Here is another caution against wrath and anger, and farther advice 
to mutual love and kindly dispositions towards each other, ver. 21, 22: see 
upon ver. 31,32. By bitterness, wrath, and anger, are meant violent inward 
resentments and displeasure against others; and by elamour, big words, loud 
threatenings, and other intemperate speeches, by which that bitterness, wrath, 
and anger do yent themselves. Christians should not entertain these vile pes 
sions in their hearts, nor be clamorous with their tongues. Evil speaking 


out of confusion and empti- '| signit 2s all railing, reviling, and reprvachful speeches against such as we are 


| 


angry with; and by malice we are to understand that rooted anger which 
prompts men to design and to do mischief to others. 


gifts:’? as a token of his triumph he distributed, as a ccd anery| the Son of God”? (De Wette). “Perfect:” the standard of spiritual 


would, gifts to bis friends. 


iv. 11. “Resumption of the subject, the diversity of gifts, all 


bestowed by him as a motive to vuity” (Alford). 


iv. 12. “For the edifying of the body of Christ :” “building up” 


better conveys the sense than “ edifying.” 


love.’ 


stature is Christ’s. 


iv. 15. Not ‘speaking,’ but “holding” or “doing the truth in 
“Let us follow the truth in love.” 

iv. 16. Compare Col. ii. 19. “ Edifying:” see on verse 12. 

iv. 18. “Life of God:” “Spiritual life in believers is kindled by 


iv. 13. “True and full unity of faith is found, when all know ||the very life of God” (Bengel). ‘Being alienated:” “Having a 


Christ, the object of faith, alike, and that in his highest dignity as || positive aversion to the very idea of spiritual life” 
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The contrary to all this follows. “ Be ye kind one toanother;” which implies 
the principle of love in the heart, and the outward expression of it in an affable, 

umble, courteous behaviour and carriage. [t becomes the disciples of Jesus 
to be kind one to another, as those who have jearned and would teach the art 
of obliging. “ Tender-hearted;” that is, merciful, and having a tender sense of 
the distresses and sufferings of others, so as to be quickly moved to compassion 
and pity. “Forgiving one another.” Occasions of difference will happen 
among Christ’s disciples, and therefore they must be placable and ready to for- 
xive, therein resembling God himself, who, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven 
them, and that more than they can forgive one another. Note, With God there 
is forgiveness, and he forgives sin for the sake of Jesus Christ, and on the 
account of that atonement which he hath made to Divine justice. Note again, 
That they who are forgiven of God should be of a forgiving spirit; and that 
they should forgive even as God forgives, sincerely and heartily, readily and 
cheerfully, universally and for ever, upon the sinner’s sincere repentance, as 
remembering that they prays “ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
who trespass against us.” ow, 

We may observe concerning all these particulars that the apostle has insisted 
on, that they belong to the second table, from whence Christians should learn 
the strict obligations they are under to the duties of the second table; and that 
he who does not conscientiously discharge them can never fear nor love God 
in truth and in sincerity, whatever he may pretend to. In the midst of these 
exhortations and cautions the apostle interposes that general one, “ And grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God,” ver. 30. And by looking to what precedes, and to 
what follows, we may see what it is that grieves the Spirit of God. In the 
verses before it is intimated that all lewdness and filthiness, PE An 9 and corrupt 
communications that stir up filthy appetites and lusts, grieve the Spirit of God. 
In what follows it is intimated that those corrupt passions of bitterness and 
wrath, anger and clamour, evil speaking and malice, do grieve this good 
Spirit, by which we are not to understand as though that blessed Being could 
properly be grieved or vexed as we are; but the design of the exhortation is, that 
we act not towards him in such a manner as is wont to be grievous and dis- 
quieting to our fellow-creatures. We must not do that which is contrary to 
his holy nature and his will; we must not refuse to hearken to his counsels, 
nor rebel against his government, which things would provoke him to act 
towards us as men are used to do towards them with whom they are displeased 
and grieved, withdrawing themselves and their wonted kindness from such, and 
abandoning them to theirenemies. Oh! provoke not the blessed Spirit of God 
to withdraw his presence and his gracious influences from you! It is a great, 
good reason why weshould not grieve him, because by him “ we are sealed unto 
the day of redemption.” There is to be a day of redemption; the body is to be 
redeemed from the power of the grave at the resurrection day, and then God’s 
people will be delivered from all the effects of sin, as well as from all sin and 
misery, which they are not till rescued out of the grave, and then their full 
and complete happiness does commence. All true believers are sealed to that 
day. God has distinguished them from others, having set his mark upon them; 
and he gives them the earnest and assurance of a joyful and a glorious resur- 
rection; and the Spirit of God is the seal. Wherever that blessed Spirit is as a 
sanctifier, he is the earnest of all the joys and glories of the redemption day ; 
and we should be undone should God take away his Holy Spirit from us. 


CHAPTER V. 


We had several important exhortations in the elose of the foregoing chapter, and they are 
continued in this: particularly, 1. We have here an exhortation to mutual love and 
charity, ver 1,2. II. Against all manner of uncleanness, with proper arguments and 


remedies proposed against such sins; and some farther cautions are added, and other 
duties recommended, ver. 3—20. III. The apostle directs to the conscientious discharge 
of relative duties, from ver. 21, throughout this and in the beginning of the next 
chapter, 


E ye therefore followers of 
God, as dear children; 2 
And walk in love, as Christ 
) also hath loved us, and hath 


)) fora sweetsmelling savour. 


Here we have the exhortation to mutual 
i\) love, or to Christian charity. The apostle 
had been insisting on this inthe former 
chapter, and particularly in the last verses 
ot it, to which the particle therefore re- 
‘ P fers, and connects what he had said there 

with what is contained in these verses. thus, Because God for Christ’s sake 
has forgiven you, therefore be ye followers of God, or imitators of him, for 
so the word signifies. Pious persons should imitate the God whom they 
worship as far as he has revealed himself as imitable by them. They must 
conform themselves to his example, and have his image renewed upon them. 
This puts a great honour upon practical religion that it is in imitation of God. 
We must be holy as God is holy, merciful as he is merciful, perfect as he is 
erfect. But there is no one attribute of God more recommended to our 
imitation than that of his goodness. Be ye imitators of God, or resemble him 
in every grace, and especially in his love, and in his pardoning goodness. God 
is love, and they that dwell in love dwell in God, and Godin them. Thus he 
has proclaimed his name, gracious and merciful, and abundant in goodness. “ As 
children,” who are wont to be greatly beloved by their parents, do usually 
resemble them in the lineaments and features of their faces, and in the disposi- 
tions and qualities of their minds; or, as becomes the children of God, who are 
beloved and cherished by their heavenly Father. Children are obliged to 
imitate their parents in what is good, especially when dearly beloved by them. 
The character that we bear of God’s children obliges us to resemble him, espe- 
cially in his love and goodness, in his mercy and readiness to forgive; and 
they only are God’s dear children who do imitate him in these. It follows, “and 
walk in love,” ver. 2. ‘This godlike grace should conduct and influence our 
whole conversation, which is meant by walking in it. It should be the principle 
from which we act, it should direct the ends at which we aim. We should 
be more careful to give proof of the sincerity of our love one to another. ‘As 
Christ also hath loved us.” Here the apostle directs us to the example of 
Ghrist, whom Christians are obliged to imitate, and in whom we have an 
instance of the most free and Ay pet love that ever was, that great love 
wherewith he hath loved us. e are all joint sharers in that love, and par- 
takers of the comfort of it, and therefore should love one another—Christ 


Wilkinson). ‘Through the ignorance that is in them ;’ compare 
Rom. i. 21—28, 

iv. 21. “If so be that ye have heard him :” or “if indeed.” (Com- 
pare chap. iii. 2.) : 

iv. 22. “To forsake your former life and put off the old man” 
(Conybeare). 

iv. 26. Anger which is sinless must have no personal element in 
it (Mark iii. 5). 
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having loved us all, and given such proof of his love to us, for “be hatn civem 
himself for us.” ‘The apostle designedly enlargeth on the subject, tur what cas 
yield us more delightful matter for contemplation than this? Christ gave him- 
self to die for us; and the death of Chriet was the great sacrifice of atonement. 
“An offering and a sacrifice to God;” or, an offering, even a sacrifice; a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice to expiate our guilt, which had been prefignred in the legal 
oblations and sacrifices, and this “ for a sweet-smelling savour.” Some observe 
that the sin offerings were never said to be of “a sweet-smelling savour;” but 
this is said of “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” As 
he offered himself with a design to be accepted of God, so God did accept, was 
| pleased with, and appeased by that sacrifice. Note, As the sacrifice of Christ 
| Was efficacious with God, so his example should be prevailing with us, and we 
should carefully copy after it. 

iene But fornication, and all uncleanness, or covet- 
ousness, let it not be once named among you, as 
becometh saints; 4 Neither filthiness, nor foolish 
talking, nor jesting, which are not convenient: but 
rather giving of thanks. 5 For this ye know, that 
no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covet- 
ous man, who is an idolater, hath any inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ and of God. 6 Let 
no man deceive you with vain words: for because 
of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
‘ehildren of disobedience. 7 Be not ye therefore 
partakers with them. 8 For ye were sometimes 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord: walk as 
children of light: 9 (For the fruit of the Spirit 
is in all goodness and righteousness and truth ;) 
10 Proving what is acceptable unto the Lord. 11 
And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them. 12 For it is 
a shame even to speak of those things which are 
done of them in secret. 13 But all things that are 
reproved are made manifest by the light: for what- 
soever doth make manifest is light. 14 Wherefore 
he saith, Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light. 15 See 
then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as 
wise, 16 Redeeming the time, because the days are 
evil. 17 Wherefore be ye not unwise, but under- 
standing what tle will of the Lord zs. 18 And be 


not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled 


BACCHANTES. 

with the Spirit; 19 Speaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody in your heart to the Lord; 20 Giving thanks 
always for all things unto God and the Father in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ; 


These verses contain a caution against all manner of uncleanness, with proper 
arguments and remedies proposed; and some farther cautions are added, and 
other duties recommended. Filthy lusts must be suppressed, in order to the 
supporting of holy love. Walk in love, and shun fornication and all uncleanness. 
Fornication is folly committed between unmarried persons. All uncleanness 
includes all other sorts of filthy lusts, which were too common among the 
Gentiles. Or covetousness; which being thus connected, and mentioned as a 
thing which should not be once named, some understand it, in the chaste style 
of the Scripture, of exorbitant, unnatural lust; while others take it in the 
more common sense, for an immoderate desire of gain, or an insatiable love of 
riches, which is spiritual adultery. For by this the soul, which was espouss «i 
to God, goes astray from him, and embraceth the bosom of a stranger; and 
therefore carnal worldlings are called adulterers. Ye adulterers and adul- 
teresses, know ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity with God? 

{Covetousness is here classed with the worst of sins. Where it exists it is 


v. 9. “ The fruit of the light:” so best MSS. 

v. 13. “ When the light falls on any object, the object itself 
reflects the rays; moral evil will be recognised as evil by the con- 
science, if shown in its true colours by being brought into contrast 
with the laws of pure morality”? (Conybeare), ‘“ Whatever is made 
manifest becomes light.” 

vy. 14. “ Wherefore:” man must be shone upon by Christ, that he 
may become light. : 
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one of the most deep-rooted and destructive evils. 
ciple in the heart, and is the parent of many other sins. It absorbs the affec- 
tions of the soul, leaving none in reality for God, and is a dead weight pressing 
the spiritual part of the man to the earth, and “ drawing men into perdition.” It 
wears the garb of prudence, and so easily deceives; and not being xenerally 
stigmatized by the world often passes w ithout reproof among even professors 
of religion, but the apostle couples it with “fornication and all uncleanness. J 
Now these sins must be dreaded and detested in the highest degree. “ Let it 
not be once named amongst you,” that is, never in a way of approbation, and 
without abhorrence, “as becometh saints,” that is, holy persons, who are sepa- 
rated trom the world, and dedicated unto God. ‘The apostle not only cautions 
against the gross acts of sin, but against what, some may be apt to make light 
ot, and think to be excusable. “ Neither filthiness,” ver. 4, by which may be 
understood all wauton and unseemly gestures and behaviour; “nor foolish 
talking,” that is, obscene and lewd discourse; or more generally such vain dis- 
course as betrays much folly and indiscretion, and is far from edifying the 
hearers; “nor jesting,” the Greek word, edrpameAéa, is the same which Aristotle, 
in his Ethics, makes a virtue,—pleasantness of conversation. And there is, no 
doubt, an innocent and inoffensive jesting, which we cannot suppose the apostle 
does here forbid. Some understand him of such scurrilous and abusive reflec- 
tions as tend to expose others, and to make them ridiculous. This is bad 
enough; but the context seems to restrain it to such pleasautry of discourse as 
is filthy and obscene, which he may also design by that corrupt, or putrid and 
rotten, communication that he speaks of, ch. iv. 29. Of these things, he says, they 
“sre not convenient.” Indeed there is more than inconvenience, even a great 
deal of mischief in them.. They are so far from being profitable that they pol- 
lute and poison the hearers. But the meaning is, those things do not become 
Christians, and are very unsuitable to their profession and character. Chris- 
tians are allowed to be cheerful and pleasant; but they must be merry and 
wise. The apostle adds, “but rather giving of thanks:” so far let the Chris- 
tian’s way of mirth be from that of obscene and profane wit, that he delight his 
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It becomes a reigning prin- | 


mind, and make himself cheerful, by a grateful remembrance of God’s goodness 
and mercy to him, and by blessing and praising him on the account of these. 
Note, 1. We should take all occasions to render thanksgivings and praises to 
God for his kindness and favours to us. 2. A reflection on the grace and good- 
ness of God to us, with a design to excite our thankfulness to him iepre er to 
refresh and delight the Christian’s mind, and to make him cheerful. r. Ham- 
mond thinks that edxayora may signify gracious, pious, religious discourse, in 
the general; by way of opposition to what the apostle condemns. Our cheer- 
fulness, instead of breaking out into what is vain and sinful, and a profanation 
of God’s name, should express itself as becomes Christians, and in what may 
tend to his glory. If men did abound more in good and pious pxsicesione they 
would not be so apt to utter ill and unbecoming words; for shall blessing and 
cursing, lewdness and thanksgivings, proceed out of the same mouth? To 
fortify us against the sins of uncleanness, &c., the apostle urges several argu- 
ments, and prescribes several reinedies, in what follows. 

First. He urges several arguments. As, 

1. Consider that these are sins which shut persons out of heaven; “ For this 
ye know,” &c., ver. 5. They knew it, being informed of it by the Christian 
religion. By a covetous man some understand a lewd, lascivious libertine, 
who indulges himself in those vile lusts which were accounted the certain 
marks of a heathen and an idolater. Others understand it in the common 
aeceptation of the word; and such a man is an idolater, because there is spirjt- 
ual idolatry in the love of this world. As the epicure makes a god of his belly, 
so the covetous man man makes a god of his money, sets those affections upon 
it, and places that hope, confidence, and delight in worldly good which should 
be reserved for God only. He serves mammon instead of God. Of these 
persons it is said that they have no “inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God.” That may be the kingdom of Christ, who is God; or the kingdom 
which is God’s by nature, and Christ’s as he is Mediator,—the kingdom which 
Christ hath purchased, aud which God bestows. Heaven is here described as 
a kingdom (as frequently elsewhere) with respect to its eminency and glory, its 
fulness and sufficiency, &c. In this kingdom the saints and servants of God 
have an inheritance, for it is the inheritance of the saints in light. But those who 
areimpenitent, and allow themselves either in the lusts of the flesh or the love of 
the world, are aot Christians indeed, and so belong not to the kingdom of grace, 
nor shall they ever come to the kingdom of glory. Let us then be excited to be 
on our guard against those sins which would exclude and shut us out of heaven. 

2. These sins bring the wrath of God upon those who are guilty of them. 
“Let no man deceive you with vain words,” &c., ver. 6. Let none flatter you, 
as though such things were tolerable, and to be allowed of in Christians; or, 
as though they were not very provoking and offensive unto God; or, as though 
you might indulge yourselves in them, and yet escape with impunity. These 
are vain words. Observe, ‘They who flatter themselves and others with hopes 
of impunity in sin do but put a chea$ upon themselves and others. Thus Satan 
deceived our first parents “with vain words,” when he said to them, “ Ye shall 
not surely die.” ‘They are vain words indeed; for those who trust to them will 
find themselves wretchedly imposed upon, “for because of these things cometh 
the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience.” By children of disobe- 
dience may be meant the Gentiles, who disbelieved, and refused to comply with, 
and to submit themselves to, the Gospel. Or, more generally, all obstinate 
sinners, who will not be reclaimed, but are given over to disobedience. Dis- 
obedience is the very maliguity of sin. And it is by an usual Hebraism that 
such sinners are called children of disobedience; and such indeed they are 
from their childhood, going astray as soon as they are born. The wrath of 
God comes upon such, because of their sins, sometimes in this world, but more 
especially in the next. And dare we make light of that which will lay us under 
the wrath of God? Oh! no; “be not ye therefore partakers with them,” ver. 7. 
Do not partake with them in their sins, that you may not share in their punish- 
ment. We partake with other men in their sins, not only when we live in the 
same sinful manner that they do, and consent to comply with thein temptations 
and solicitations to sin, but when we encourage them in their sins, prompt 
them to them, and do not prevent and hinder them, as far as it may be in our 
power to do so, .« 

3. Consider what obligations Christians are under to live at another guess 
rate than such sinners do. “For ye were sometimes darkness, but now are 
ye,” Se, ver. 8. ‘The meaning is, Such courses are very unsuitable to your 
present condition; for, whereas in your Gentile and your unregenerate state 
ye were darkness, you have now undergone a great change. ~The apostle calls 
their former condition darkness in the abstract, to express the great darkness 
they were in. ‘They lived wicked and profane lives, being destitute of the light of 
instruction without, and of the illumination and grace of the blessed Spirit 
within. Note, A state of sin is a state of darkness. Sinners, like men in the 
dark, are going they know not whither, and doing they know not what. But 
the grace of God had produced a mighty change in their souls, “ Now are ye 
light in the Lord,” that is, are savingly enlightened by the word and the Spirit 
of God. Now, that is, upon your believing in Christ, and your receiving the | 
Gospel, “walk as children of light.” Children of light, aceording to the | 
‘Hebrew dialect, signifies those who are ix a state of light, endued wlals knowe | 
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ledge and holiness. Now being such, let your conversation te suitable tu your 
condition and privileges, and accordingly live up to the obligation you are 
under by that knowledge and those advantages you enjvy. “ Proving what is 
acceptable unto the Lord,” ver. 10; that is, examining and searching diligently 
what God has revealed to be his will, and making it appear that you approve 
it by conforming yourselves unto it. Observe, We must not only dread and 
avoid that which is displeasing unto God, but inquire and consider what will 
be acceptable tu him, searching the Scriptures with this view; thus keeping 
at the greatest distance from these sins. 

Secondly. The apustie prescribes some remedies against them. As, 

1. If we would not be entangled by the lusts of the flesh, we must bring forth 
“the fruits of the Spirit,” ver. 9. This is expected from the children of lights 
that, being illuminated, they be also sanctified by the Spirit, and thereupon 
bring forth his fruit, which “is in all goodness;” that is, an inclination to do 
good and to shew mercy, and righteousness, which signifies justice in our 
dealings. ‘Thus they are taken more strictly. But, more generally, all religion 
is goodness and righteousness, and in and with these must be truth, that is, 
sincerity and uprightuess of heart. ; 

2. We must have no fellowship with sin, nor sinners, ver. 11. Sinful works 
are works of darkness. They come from the darkness of ignorance. ‘They seek 
the darkness of concealment, and they lead to the darkness of hell. These 
works of darkness are unfruitful works; there is nothing got by them at long 
run. Whatever profit is pretended by sin, it will by no means balance the loss 
for they issue in the utter ruin and destruction of the impenitent sinner. We 
must therefore have no fellowship with these unfruitful works ; that is, as we 
must not practise them ourselves, so we must not countenance others in the 
practice of them. There are many ways of our being accessory to the sins of 
others, for example, by commendation, counsel, consent, or concealment. And 
if we share with others in their sin, we must expect to share with them in their 
plagues; nay, if we thus have fellowship with them, we shall be in the utmust 
danger of acting as they do ere long. But, rather than have fellowship with 
them, we must reprove them; implying that if we do not reprove the sins of 
others we have fellowship with them. We must prudently, and in our places, 
witness against the sins of others, and endeavour to convince them of their 
sinfulness, when we can «do ‘ts seasonably and pertinently, in our words, but 
especially by the holiness of our lives, and a religious conversation. Reprove 
their sins by abounding in the contrary duties. One reason given is, “For it is 
a shame even to speak of those things,” &e., ver. 12. They are so filthy and 
abominable, that it is a shame to mention them, except in = way of rere 
much more must it be a shame to have any fellowship with then.. “The things 
which are done of them in secret.” The apostle seems to speak here of the 
Gentile idolaters, and of their horrid mysteries, which abous.ded with detest- 
able wickedness, and which none were permitted to di:uige upon pain of 
death. Observe, A good man is ashamed to speak that which many wicked 
people are not ashamed to act. But, as far as their wickedness appears, it 
should be reproved by good men. There follows another reason for such 
reproof: “ But all things that are reproved are made manifest by the light,” 
ver, 13; the meaning of which passage may be thus: All those unfruitful 
works of darkness which you are called upon to reprove are laid open, and 
made to appear in their proper colours to the sinners themselves, by the light 
of doctrine, or of God’s word, in your mouths, as faithful reprovers; or by that 
instructive light which is diffused by the holiness of your lives, and by your 
exemplary walk. Observe, That the light of God’s word, and the exemplifica- 
tion of it in a Christian conversation, are proper means to convince sinners of 
their sin and wickedness. It follows, “ For whatsoever doth make manifest is 
light,” that is, it is the light that discovers what was concealed before in dark- 
ness. And accordingly it becomes those who are children of light, who are 
light in the Lord, to discover to others their sins, and to endeavour to convince 
them of the evil and danger of them, thus shining as lights in the world. ‘The 
apostle farther urges this duty from the example of God or Christ. “ Where- 
fore he saith,” &e., ver. 14, as if he had said, in dving this you will copy after the 
great God, who hath set himself to awaken sinners from the sleep, and to raise 
them from the death of sin, that they might receive light from Christ. “He 
saith:” ‘he Lord is constantly saying, in his word, what is more particularly 
expressed Jsa. lx. 1. Or, Christ, by his ministers, who preach the everlasting 
Gospel, is continually calling upon sinners to this purpose; “Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead.” The same thing in the main is designed by 
these different expressions ; and they serve to remind us of the great stupidity, 
and the wretched security, of sinners; liow insensible they are of their danger, 
and how unapt they naturally are to spiritual motions, sensations, and actions. 
And when God calls upon them to awake and to arise, his meaning is, that 
they would break off their sins by repentance, and enter on a course of holy 
obedience; and he encourages them to essay and to do their utmost that way 
by that gracious promise, “ And Christ shall give thee light;” or, Christ shall 
enlighten thee, or shall shine upon thee. He shall bring thee into a state of 
knowledge, holiness, and comfort, assisting thee with his grace, and refreshing 
thy mind with joy and peace here, and rewarding thee with eternal glory at 
length. Observe, When we are endeavouring to convince sinners, and to 
reform them from their sins, we are imitating God and Christ in that which is 
their great design throughout the Gospel. Some indeed understand this as a 
call to sinners and to saints: to sinners, to repent and turn; to saints, to stir 
up themselves to their duty. The former must arise from their spiritual death, 
and the other must awake from their spiritual deadness, 

3. Another remedy against sin is cireumspection, care, and caution; ver. 15, 
“See then,’ &c. This may be understood either with respect to what imme- 
diately precedes, If you are to reprove others for their sins, and would be 
faithful to your duty in this particular, you must look well to yourselves, aud 
to your own behaviour and conduct, (and indeed they only are fit to reprove 
others who walk with due cireumspection and care themselves:) or else, we 
have here another remedy, or rather preservative, from the before-mentioned 
sins, and this I take to be the design of the apostle, it being impossible to 
maintain purity and holiness of heart and life without great circumspection 
and care. “ Walk circumspectly,” or, as the word signifies, accurately, exactly, 
in the right way; in order to which we must be frequently consulting our 
rule, and the directions we have in the sacred oracles. “ Not as fools,” who 
walk at all adventures, and who have no understanding of their duty, nor of 
the worth of their souls, and through neglect, supineness, and want of care 
fall into sin and destroy themselves; “but as wise,”’—as persons taught Nig 
God, and endued with wisdom from above. Circumspect walking is the etfect 
of true wisdom; but the contrary, of folly. It follows, “redeeming the time,” 
&c., ver. 16; literally, buying the opportunity, It is a metaphor taken from 
merchants and traders, who diligently observe and improve the seasons for 
merchandise and trade. It is a great part of Christian wisdom to redeem the 
time. Good Christians must be good husbands of their time, and take care to 
improve it to the best purposes, by watching against temptations, by doing 
good while it is in the power of their hands, by filling it up with proper em- 
ployment, one special preservative from sin. They should make the best use 
they can of the present seasons of grace. Our time is a talent given us by God 
for some good end; and it is misspent and lost when it is not employed according 
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v. 21. “In the fear of Christ: ” so best MSS. 

v. 23. Compare 1 Cor. xi. 3, 

v. 26, Not “washing,” but “the laver” (Titus iii. 5). 

v. 30. Best MSS. omit “of his flesh and of his bones.” 

vi. 5. “Slaves” or “ bondsmen ” more correct than “ servants.” 

vi. 8. “ Receive:” “This he shall receive ; changed, so to speak 
into the currency of that new and final state” (Alford), { 

vi. 9. “That their Master and yours:” so best MSS, 
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vi. 12. “ Against the rulers of this darkness:” so best MSS, 

vi. 13. “Tbe whole armour of God:” see Rom. xiii. 14. 

vi. 14, “Truth,” “righteousness :” see. chap. v.9. Truthin words, 
righteousness in deeds. ot 

vi. 15, “The readiness of the Gospel of peace” (not “prepara- 
tion’’)—i.e., readiness to do and suffer what God wills, which comes 
from the Gospel when heartily received. J ; 

vi. 16. “Of faith:” faith conquers the evil one (1 John v. 4), 5 
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to his design. if we have lost our time heretofore, we must endeavour to 
redeem it by doubling our diligence in doing our duty for the future. The 
reason given is, “because the days are evil;” either by reason of the wicked- 
ness of those who dwell in them, or rather, as they are troublesome and dan- 
gerous times to you who live in them. Those were times of persecution wherein 
the apostle wrote this. The Christians were in jeopardy every hour. When 
the days are evil we have one superadded argument to redeem time; especially 
because we know not how soon they may be worse. People are very apt tu 
complain of bad times; it were well if that would stir them up to redeem time. 
“ Wherefore,” says the apostle, ver. 17, that is, because of the badness of the 
times, “ be ye not unwise,” that is, ignorant of your duty, and negligent about 
your souls; “but understanding what the will of the Lord is.” Study, con- 
sider, and farther acquaint yourselves with the will of God, as determining 
your duty. Observe, Ignorance of our duty and neglect of our souls are evi- 
dences of the greatest folly; while an acquaintance with the will of God, and a 
care to comply with it, bespeak the best and truest wisdom. In the three 
fullowing verses the apostle warns against some other particular sins, and 
urges some other duties. 

Ist. He warns against the sin of drunkenness, ‘And be not drunk with wine,” 
ver. 18. This was a sin very frequent among the heathens, and particularly on 
occasion of the festivals of their gods, and more especially in their Bacchanalia. 
Then they were wont to inflame themselves with wine, and all manner of 
inordinate lusts were consequent upon it; and therefore the apostle adds, 
wherein, or in which drunkenness, is excess. ‘he word dcwria may signify 
luxury, or dissoluteness, and it is certain that drunkenness is no friend to 
chastity and purity of life, but it virtually contains all manner of extravagance, 
and transports men into gross sensuality and vile enormities. Note, Drunken- 
ness is a sin that seldom goes alone, but often involves men in other instances of 

uilt. [tis a sin very provoking to God, and a great hindrance to the spiritual 

ife. The apostle may design all such intemperance and disorder as are oppo- 
site to that sober and prudent demeanour he intends in his advice, to redeem the 
time. 

2nd. Instead of being filled with wine he exhorts them to “be filled with the 
Spirit.” Those who are full of drink are not likely to be full of the Spirit, and 
therefore this wee is opposed to the former sin. ‘The meaning of the exhorta- 
tion is, that men should labour for a plentiful measure of the graces of the Spirit, 
that would fill their souls with holy joy, strength, and courage; which things 
sensual men expect their wine should inspire them with. We cannot be guilty 
of any excess in our endeavours after these. Nay, we ought not to be satistied 
with a little of the Spirit, but to be aspiring after great measures, so as to be 
filled with the Spirit. Now by this means we shall come to understand ‘‘ what 
the will of the Lord is ;” for the Spirit of God is given as a Spirit of wisdom wad 
of understanding. And because those who are filled with the Spirit will be 
earried out in acts of devotion, and all the proper expressions of it, therefore 
the apostle exhorts, 

3rd. To sing unto the Lord, ver. 19. Drunkards are wont to sing obscene and 
profane songs. The heathens in their Bacchanals used to sing hymns to Bacchus, 
whom they called the god of wine. Thus they express their joy; but the Chris- 
tian’s joy should express itself in songs of praise to his God. In these they 
should speak to themselves in their assemblies and meetings together for 
mutual edification. By psalms may be meant David’s psalms, or such com- 
posures as were fitly sung with musical instruments; by hymns may be meant 
such others as were confined to matter of praise, as those of Zacharias, Simeon, 

ce. Spiritual songs may contain a greater variety of matter, doctrinal, pro- 

hetieal, historical, &c. Observe here, 1. That singing of psalms and hymns 
8 a gospel ordinance; it is an ordinance of God, and appointed for his glory. 
2. That though Christianity is an enemy to profane mirth, yet it encourages joy 
and gladness, and the proper expressions of these in the professors of it. God’s 
people have reason to rejoice and to sing for joy. ‘They are to “sing and to 
make melody in their hearts,” not only with their voices, but with inward 
affection; and then their doing this will be as delightful and acceptable to God 
as musi¢ used to be to us. And it: must be with a design to please him, and to 
promote his glory, that we do this, and then it will be done to the Lord. 

4th. Thanksgiving is another duty that the apostle exhorts to, ver. 20. We 
are appointed to sing psalms, &c., for the expression of our thankfulness to 
God; but, though we are not always singing, we should be “always giving 
thanks,” that is, we should never want a disposition for this duty, as we never 
want matter for it. We must continue it throughout the whole course of our 
lives; and we should give thanks for all things; not only for spiritual blessings 
enjoyed and eternal ones expected, for what of the former we have in hand, 
and for what of the other we have in hope, but for temporal mercies too: not 
only for our comforts, but also for our sanctified afHictions: not only for what 
immediately concerns ourselves, but for the instances of God's kindness and 
favour to others also. It is our duty in every thing to give thanks “unto God 
and the Father;” to God as the Father of our Lord Jesus~Christ, and our 
Father in him, in whose name we are to offer up all our prayers and praises, 
and spiritual services, that they may be acceptable to God. 


21 Submitting yourselves one to another in the 
fear of God. 22 Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands, as unto the Lord. 23 For the 
lmsband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is 
tle head of the church: and he is the saviour of the 
body. 24 Therefore as the church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands in 
every thing. 25 Husbands, love your wives, even as. 
Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for it; 
26 That he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word, 27 That he might 
present it to himself a glorious church, not having: 


spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should | 


be holy and without blemish. 28 So ought men to! 
love their wives as their own bodies. He that loveth 
his wife loveth himself. 29 For no man ever yet 
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hated his own flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth 
it, even as tle Lord the church: 30 For we are 
members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. 
31 For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they 
two shall be one flesh. 32 This is a great mystery: 
but I speak concerning Christ and the church. 33 
Nevertheless let every one of you in particular so love 
his wife even as himself; and the wife see that she 
reverence her husband. 


Here the apostle begins his exhortation to the discharge of relative duties; 
and, as a general foundation for these duties, he lays down that rule, ver. 21. 
There is a mutual submission that Christians owe one to another, condescend- 
ing to bear one another’s burthens; not advancing themselves above others, or 
domineering over one another, and giving laws to one another. St. Paul was 
an example of this truly Christian temper, who became all things to all men. 
We must be of a yielding and of a submissive spirit, and ready to all the duties 
of the respective places and stations that God hath altotted to us in the world, 
“In the fear of God,” that is, so far as is consistent with the fear of God, and 
for his sake, and out of conscience towards him, and that hereby we may give 
proof that we truly fear him. Where there is this mutual condescension and 
submission, the duties of all relations will be the better performed. From 
ver. 22 to the end he speaks of the duties of husbands and wives: and he 
speaks of these in a Christian manner, setting the church as an example of the 
wite’s subjection, and Christ as an example of love in husbands. 

First. The duty prescribed to wives is, submission to their husbands in the 
Lord, ver. 22, which submission includes the honouring and the obeying them, 
and that from a principle of love to them. And they must do this in compliance 
with God’s authority, who has commanded it, which is doing it “as unto the 
Lord.” Or it may be understood by way of similitude and Licohese: that the 
sense may be, as being devoted to God, you submit yourselves unto him. From 
the former sense we may learn, that by a conscientious discharge of the duties 
we owe to our fellow-creatures we obey and please God himself; and from the 
latter, that God not only requires and insists on those duties which immediately 
respect himself, but such as respect our neighbours too. The apostle assigns 
the reason of this submission from wives; “ For the husband is the head of the 
wife,” ver. 23. The metaphor is taken from the head in the natural body, 
which, being the seat of reason, of wisdom, and of knowledge, and the fountain 
of sense and motion, is more excellent than the rest of the body. God has given 
the man the piece nence, and aright to direct and govern by creation, and in 
that original law of the relation, “ Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee.” And whatever there is of uneasiness in that it is an effect 
of sm coming into the world. And generally the man has (what he ought to 
have) a superiority in wisdom and knowledge. He is therefore the head, “even 
as Christ is the head of the church.” There is a resemblance of Christ’s autho- 
rity over the church, in that superiority and headship which God hath appointed 
tothe husband. The apostle adds, “ And he is the Saviour of the body.” Christ’s 
authority is exercised over the church for the saving her from evil, and the sup- 

lying her with every thing good for her. In like manner should the kusband 
Be employed for the protection and comfort of his spouse; and therefore she 
should the more cheerfully subject herself unto him. So it follows, “ Therefore 
as the church is subject unto Christ,” (ver. 24,) with cheerfulness, with fidelity, 
with humility, &c., “so let the wives be to their own husbands in every thing,’ 
that is, in every thing to which their authority justly extends itself, in every 
thing lawful and consistent with duty to God. 

Secondly. The duty of husbands, on the other hand, is to love their wives 
ver. 25; for without this they would abuse their superiority and headship, and 
wherever this prevails as it ought to do it will infer the other duties of the 
relation, it being a special and peculiar affection that is required in her behalf. 
And the love of Christ to the church is proposed as an example of this, which 
love of his is a sincere, a pure, an ardent, and a constant affection, and that 
notwithstanding the imperfections and failures that she is guilty of. The great- 
ness of his love to the church appeared in his giving himself unto the death for 
it. Observe, As the church’s subjection to Christ is proposed as an exemplar 
to wives, so “the love of Christ to his church” is proposed as a pattern to hus- 
bands. And while such exemplars are offered to both, and so much required of 
each, neither has reason to complain of the Divine injunctions. The love which 
God requires from the husband in behalf of his wife will make an amends for 
that subjection that he demands from her to her husband. And the prescribed 
subjection of the wife will be an abundant return for that love of the husband 
which God hath made her due. 

The apostle having mentioned Christ’s love to the church, enlarges upon it, 
assigning the reason why he gave himself for it, namely, that he might sanctify 
it in this world, and glorify it in the next, ver. 26, 27: “‘ That he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water, by the word,” ver. 26; that is, that he 
might endue all his members with a principle of holiness, and deliver them from 
the guilt, the pollution, and the dominion of sin. The instrumental means 
whereby this is effected are the instituted sacraments, particularly the washing 
of baptism, and the preaching and reception of the Gospel. “ And that he might 
present it to himself,” &c. ver. 27. Dr. Lightfoot thinks the apostle alludes here 
to the Jews’ extraordinary great curiousness in their washings for purification, 
They were careful that there should be no wrinkle to keep the flesh from the 
water, and no spot or dirt which was not thoroughly washed. Others under- 
stand him as alluding to a garment come new out of the fuller’s hand, purgea 
from spots, stretched from wrinkles; the former newly contracted, the latter 
by long time and custom. “That he might present it to himself,” that is, that 
he might perfectly unite it to himself in the great day, “a glorious church,” 
that is, perfect in knowlege and in holiness, “not havirg spot, nor wrinkle, or 
any such thing,” nothing of deformity or defilement remaining, but being entirely 
amiable and pleasant in his eye, “holy and without blemish,” free from the least 
remains of sin. The church in general, and particular believers, will not be 
without spot, or wrinkle, till they come to glory. And from this and the former 
verse together we may take notice that the glorifying of the church is intended 
in the sanctifying of i; and that those, and those only, who are sanctified now, 
shall be glorified hereafter. “So ought men to love their wives as their own 
bodies,” &c., ver. 28. The wife being made one with her husband, (not in 
a natural, but in a civil and in a relative sense,) this is an argument why he 
shou.d love her with as cordial and as ardent an affection as that with which 
he loves himself, ‘‘ For no man ever yet hated his own flesh,” ver. 29; that ia, 
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vi. 17, “The word of God:” see Isa. lv. 11. ; 

vi. 24, “In sincerity :” rather “in incorruptibility,” with spiritual 
and eternal love. “This only is the word worthy to stand as the 
crown and climax of this glorious epistle” (Alford). ; 

Additional Notes.—Chap. i.—iii. The following summary is given by 
Bishop Ellicott :—“'The doctrinal portion opens with a brief address 
to the saints in Ephesus, and rapidly passes into a sublime ascription 
of praise to God the Father, who has predestinated us to the adoption 


of sons, blessed and redeemed us in Christ, and made known to us 
his eternal purpose of uniting all in him (chap. i. 3—14). This not 
unnaturally evokes a prayer from the apostle that his converts may 
be enlightened to know the hope of God’s calling, the riches of his 
grace, and the magnitude of that power which was displayed in the 
resurrection and transcendent exaltation of Christ—the head of his 
body, the Church (verses 15—23). Then, with a more immediate 
address to his converts, the apostle reminds them how, dead as they 
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no man in his right senses ever hated himself, however deformed, or whatever 
his imperfections might be; so far from it, that he “nourisheth and cherisheth 
it.’ He uses himself with a great deal of care and tenderness, and is indus- 
trious to supply himself with every thing convenient or good for him, with food 
and clothing, &c, “ even as the Lord the church ;” as the Lord nourisheth and 
cherisheth the church, which he furnishes with all things that he sees needful or 

ood for her, with whatever conduces to her everlasting happiness and welfare. 
The apostle adds, “ For we are members of his body, of his flesh and of his 
bones,” ver. 30. He assigns this as a reason why Christ does nourish and 
cherish his church, because all that belong to it “are members of his boay &e., 
that is, of his mystical body. Or, we are members out of his body. ll that 
grace and glory which the church has is from Christ ; as Eve was taken out of 
the man. But (as one observes) it being the manner of the sacred writings to 
express a complex body by the enumeration of the several parts of it, as the 
heaven and earth for the world, evening and morning for the natural day, &c., so 
here, by body, flesh, and bones, we are to understand himself, the meaning of 
the verse being that we are members of Christ. “For this cause,” &c., ver. 31, 
(because they are one, as Christ and his church are one,) “shall a man leave his 
father and mother.” The apostle refers to the words of Adam, when Eve was 
given to him for a meet help, Gen. ii. 24. We are not to understand by them as 
though a man’s obligation to other relations were cancelled upon his marriage ; 
but only that this relation is to be preferred to all others, there being a nearer 
union betwixt these two than betwixt any others; that the man must rather 
leave any of those than his wife. ‘ And they two shall be one flesh,” that is, by 
virtue of the matrimonial bond. “This isa great mystery,” ver. 32. Those words 
of Adam, just mentioned by the apostle, are spokes: literally of marriage; but 
they have also a hidden, mystical sense in them, relating to the union betwixt 
Christ and his church, of which the conjugal union betwixt Adam and the 
mother of us all was a type; though not instituted or appointed by God to 
signify this, yet it was a kind of natural type, as having a resemblance to it: 
aT speak concerning Christ and the church.’ 4 x 

After this the apostle concludes this part of his discourse with a brief sum- 
mary of the duty of husbands and wives; ver. 33, “ Nevertheless,” as if he had 
mid, But though there be such a secret, mystical sense, yet the plain, literal 
gense concerns you. “ Let every one of you in particular so love his wife even 
as himself,” that is, with such a sincere, peculiar, singular, and prevailing atfec- 
tion as that which he bears to himself; “and the wife see that she reverence 
her lrusband.” Reverence consists of love and esteem, which produce a care to 
please: and of fear, which awakens a caution lest just_offence be given; and 
that the wife thus reverence her husband is the will of God, and the law of the 


relation, 
CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter, I. The apostle proceeds in the exhort.tion to relative duties which he 
began in the former; particularly he insists on the duties of children and parefits, and of 
servants and masters. ver. 1—9. II. He exhorts and directs Christians how to behave 
themselves in the spiritual warfare with the enemies of their souls; and to the exercise 
of several Christian graces, which he proposes to them as so many pieces of spiritual 
armour, to preserve and defend them in the conflict, ver. 1O—18. III. We have here the 
conclusion of the epistle, in which he takes his leave of them, recommending himself 
to the prayers of the believing Ephesians, and praying for them, ver. 19—24. 
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earth. 4 And, ye fathers, 
provoke not your children 
to wrath: but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 5 Servants, be obedient 
to them that are your masters according to the flesh, 
with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as unto Christ; 6 Not with eyeservice, as men- 
pleasers; but as the servants of Christ, doing the 
will of God from the heart; 7 With good will doing 
service, as to the Lord, and not to men: 8 Know- 
ing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
sume shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond 
or free. 9 And, ye masters, do the same things 
unto them, forbearing threatening: knowing that 
your Master also is in heaven ; neither is there respect 
of persons with him. 


Here we have farther directious concerning relative duties, in which the 
apostle is very particular, 

First. ‘The duty of children to their parents ; “Come, ye children, hearken to 
me, I will teach you the fear-of the Lord.” ‘The great duty of children is to 
obey their parents, ver. 1. Parents being the instruments of their being, God 
and nature have given them an authority to command, in subserviency to God. 
And if children will be obedient to their pious parents, they will be in a fair 
way to be pious as they are. And that obedience which God demands from their 
clildren, in their behalf, includes an inward reverence, as well as the outward 
expressions and acts: Obey “in the Lord.” Some take this as a limitation, and 
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understand it thus, as far as is consistent with your duty to God. We must not 
disobey our heavenly Father in obedience to earthly parents, for our obligatioa 
to God is prior and superior te all others. I take it rather as a reason: Chil- 
dren, obey your parents, for the Lurd hath commanded it. Obey them, therefore, 
for the Lord’s sake, and with an eye to him. Or, it may be a particular specifi- 
cation of the general duty. Obey your parents, especially in those things which 
relate to the Lord. Your parents teach you good manners, and therein you 
must obey them. ‘hey teach you what is fev your health, and in that you must 
obey them; but, the chief things in which you are to do it are the things per- 
taining to the Lord. Religious parents charge their children to keep the ways 
of the Lord, Gen. xviii. 19. They command them to be found in the way of 
their duty towards God, and to take heed of those sins that their age is incident 
to; and in those things especially they must see that they be obedient. There 
is a general reason given ; “ For this is right,” that is, there is a natural equity in 
it, and God hath enjoined it; and it highly becomes Christians. It is the order 
of nature that parents command and children obey. ‘Though this may seem a 
hard saying, yet it is duty, and it must be done by such as would please God and 
approve themselves to him. For the proof of this, the apostle quotes the law of 
the fifth commandment, (which Christ was so far from designing to abrogate and 
repeal, that he came to confirm it, as appears by his vindicating it, Mat. xv. 4, 
&c.:) “Honour thy father and mother,” ver. 2, which honour implies reverence, 
obedience, and relief and maintenance, if these be needed. The apostle adds, 
“which is the first commandment with promise.” Some little difficulty ariseth 
from this, which we should not overlook ; because some who plead fax the law- 
fulness of images bring this as a proof that we are not obliged by the second 
commandment. But there is no manner of force in the argument. The second 
commandment hath not a particular promise, but only a general declaration, or 
assertion, which relates to the whole law, of God’s keeping mercy for thousands, 
And then by this is not meant the first commandment of the decalogue that has 
a promise, for there is no other after it that has, and therefore it would be 
improper to say it is the first; but the meaning may be this, this is a prime or 
chief commandment, and it has a promise, and is the first commandment in 
the second table, and it hath a promise; and the promise is, “ ‘That it may be 
well with thee,” &c., ver. 3. Observe, That whereas the promise in the com- 
mandment hath reference to the land of Canaan, the apostle hereby shews that 
that and other promises which we have in the Old ‘Testament, relating to the 
land of Canaan, are to be understood more generally. ‘That yov may not think 
that the Jews only, to whom God gave the land of Canaan, were bound by the 
fifth commandment, he here gives it a farther sense, “ That it may be well with 
thee,” &c. Outward prosperity and long life are blessings promised to those 
who keep this commandment. This is the way to have it well with us. And 
obedient children are often rewarded with outward prosperity. Not, indeed, 
that it is always so; there are instances of such children who meet with much 
affliction in this life, but ordinarily it is thus rewarded, and where it is not it is 
made up with something better. Observe, 1. The Gospel has its temporal 
promises as well as spiritual ones. 2. Although the authority of God be suffi- 
cient to engage us in our duty, yet we are allowed to have respect to the pro- 
mised reward. And, 3. Though it contain some temporal advantage, even that 
may be considered as a motive and encouragement to our obedience. 

Secondly. The duty of parents; “‘And ye, fathers,” ver. 4, or, ye parents, 
1. Do not provoke your children to wrath. ‘Though God has given you power, 
you must not abuse that power, remembering that your children are in a 
particular manner pieces of yourselves, and therefore ought to be governed 
with great tenderness and love. Be not impatient with them, use no unrea- 
sonable severities, and lay no rigid injunctions upon them, | When you caution 
them, when you counsel them, when you reprove them, do it in such a manner 
as not to provoke them to wrath. In all such cases deal pradepaty and wisely 
with them, endeavouring to convince their judgments and to work upon their 
reason. 2. “Bring them up” well, “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord ;” in the discipline of proper and of compassionate correction, and in the 
knowledge of that duty which God requires of them, and b which they may 
become better acquainted with him. Give.them a good education; it 1s the 
great duty of parents to be careful in the education of their children. Not 
only bring them up as the brutes do, taking care to provide for them, but 
bring them up in nurture and admonition, in such a manner as is suitable to 
their reasonable natures. Nay, not only bring them up as men, in nurture and 
admonition, but as Christians, in the admonition of the Lord. Let them havea 
religious education; instruct them to fear sinning, and inform them of, and 
excite them to, the whole of their duty towards God. 

Thirdly. The duty of servants; and that also is summed up in one word, 


which is, obedience. He is largest on this article, as knowing there was the 
greatest need of it. These servants were goneatly slaves; civil servitude 
is not inconsistent with Christian liberty; they may be the Lord’s freemen 
who are slaves to men. “ Your masters according to the flesh,” ver. 5, that is, 
who have the command of your bodies, but not of your souls and consciences; 
God alone has dominion over these. Now with respect to servants he exhorts, 
1. That they obey “ with fear and trembling.” ‘They are to reverence those 
who are over them, fearing to displease them, and trembling lest they should 
justly incur their anger and indignation. 2. That they be sincere in their 
obedience. “In singleness of heart,” not dissembling obedienee when they 
design disobedience, but serving them with faithfulness. 3. ‘They should have 
an eye to Jesus Christ in all the service that they perform to their masters, 
ver.5—7. “ Doing service as to the Lord, and not to men,” that is, not to men 
only, or principally. When servants, in the discharge of the duty of their 
places, have an eye to Christ, this puts an honour upon their obedience, and an 
acceptableness into it. Service done to their earthly masters, with an eye to 
him, becomes acceptable service to him also. To have an eye to Christ is to 
remember that he sees them, and is ever present with them, and that his 
authority obliges them to a faithful and conscientious discharge of the duties 
of their station. 4. they must not serve their masters “ with eye-service,” 
ver. 6, Not only when their masters’ eye is upon them, but they must be as 
conscientious in the discharge of their duty when they are absent and out of 
the way, because then their Master in heaven beholds them; and therefore 
they must not act “as men-pleasers,” as though they had no regard to the 
pleasing of God and approving themselves to him, if they can impose on their 
masters. Observe, A steady regard to the Lord Jesus Christ will make men 
faithful and sincere in every station of life. 5. What they do they must do 
cheerfully. “‘ Doing the will of God from the heart ;” serving their masters, as 
God wills they should, not grudgingly, or by constraint, but from a principle 
of love to them and their concerns. This is doing it with sood-wilt, ver. 7, 
which will make their service easy to themselves, pleasing to their masters, 
and acceptable to the Lord Christ. There should be good-will to their masters, 
tanto to the families they are in, and especially a readiness to do their 

uty to God. Observe, Service performed with conscience, and from a regard 
to God, though it be to unrighteous masters, will be accounted by Christ as 
service done to himself. 6. Let faithful servants trust God for their wages, 
while they do their duty in his fear. “ Knowing that whatsoevei good thing,” 
ver. 8, how poor and mean soever it may be, considered in itself, “the same 
(| shall he receive of the Lord:” that is, the reward of the same, by a metonymy, 
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had been in sin, God had quickened them, raised them, and even 
enthroned them with Christ, and how all was by grace, not by works 
(chap. ii. 1—10). They were to remember, too, how they had once 
been alienated and yet were now brought nigh in the blood of Christ ; 
how he was their peace; how by him both they and the Jews had 
access to the Father, and how on him, as the corner-stone, they had 
been built into a spiritual temple to God (verses 11—22). On this 
“ae having heard, as they must have done, how to the apostle 


| 

| was revealed the profound mystery of this call of the Gentile world, 
they were not to faint at his troubles (chap. iii. 1—13). Nay, he 
prayed to the great Father of all to give them inward strength, to 
teach them with the love of Christ, and fill them with the fulness of 
God (verses 13—19). 
(verse 20, 21), 
portion.”, ; fn 

| i, 10. “To have it declared when the time was full come, that all 


‘ The prayer is concluded by a sublime doxology 
which serves to usher in the more directly practical 
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Though his master on earth should neglect or abuse him, instead of rewardin 
him, he shall norsainty be rewarded by the Lord Christ; ‘ whether he be bon 
or free,” whether he be a poor bond-servant, or a freeman, or master. Christ 
regards not these differences of men at present, nor will he in the great and 
final judgment. You think a prince, or a magistrate, or a minister, that does 
his duty here will be sure to receive his reward in heaven; but what capacity 
am I, a poor servant, in of recommending myself to the favour of God? Why 
God will as certainly reward thee for the meanest drudgery that is done from 
a sense of duty, and with an eye to himself. And what can be said more proper 
both to engage and to encourage servants to their duty? 

Fourthly. The duty of masters. “And ye masters do the same things unto 
them,” ver. 9, that 1s, act after the same manner. Be just to them, as you 
expect they should be to you; shew the like good-will and concern for them, 
and be careful herein to approve yourselves to God. Observe, Masters are 
under as strict obligations to discharge their duty to their servants as those 
which lie upon servants to be obedient and dutiful to them; “ Forbearing 
threatening,” auévres, moderating threatening, and remitting the evils which you 
threaten them with. Remember that your servants are Pan of the same mould 
with yourselves, and therefore be not tyrannical or imperious over them. 
“ Knowing that your Master also is in heaven.” Some copies read, ‘both your 
and their master;’ you have a master to obey, who makes this your duty, and 
you and they are but fellow-servants in respect of Christ ;-that you will be as 
’ punishable by him, for the neglect of your duty, or for acting contrary to it, 
as any others of meaner condition in the world. You are therefore to shew 
favour to others, as ever you expect to find favour with him, and you will never 
be a match for him, though you may be too hard for your servants. ‘* Neither 
is there respect of persons with him;” arich, a weer anda oie master, 
if he be unjust, imperious, and abusive, is not a jot the nearer bein accepted 
of God for his riches, wealth, and honour. He will call masters and servants 
to an impartial account for their carriage one to another; and will neither 
spare the one because they are more advanced, nor be severe towards the 
other because they are inferior and mean in the world. If masters and ser- 
vants would both consider their relation and obligation to God, and the account 
they must shortly give to him, they would be more careful of their duty to each 
other. ‘hus the apostle concludes his exhortation to relative duties. 


10 Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might. 11 Put on the 
whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. 12 For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. 
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13 Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of || 


God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and having done all, to stand. 14 Stand there- 
fore, having your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breastplate of righteousness; 15 And 
your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace; 16 Above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fier 

darts of the wicked. 17 And take tle lelmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God: 18 Praying always with all prayer 


fi 


GREEK AND ROMAN BREASTPLATES, GIRDLES, HELMETS, ETC., GROUPED FRUM 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
C, Roman Breastplate. D, Roman Girdles, 


B, Greek Helmet. 
G, Greek Light Shield. 


Shield. 
petite at F, Greek Greaves 


E, Roman Sword, 


' stand.” 
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and supplication in the Spirit, and watching there- 
unto with all perseverance and supplication for all 


saints ; 


Here is a general exhortation to constancy in our Christian course, and to 
courage in our Christian warfare. Is not our life a warfare? It isso; for we 
struggle with the common calamities of human life. Is not our religion much 
more a warfare? It isso; for we struggle with the opposition of the powers 
of darkness, and with many enemies who would keep us from God and heaven. 
We have enemies to fight against, a Captain to fight for, a banner to fight under, 
and certain rules of war by which we are to govern ourselves. “Finally, my 
brethren,” ver. 10; as if he had said, There yet remains that you apply yeur- 
selves to your work and duty, as Christian soldiers. Now it is requisite that 
a soldier should have a good heart, and that he be well armed. If Christians 
be soldiers of Jesus Christ, ; 

First. They must see that they have a good heart on it. This is prescribed 
here; “Be strong in the Lord,” &c. Those who have so many battles to 
fight, and who in their way to heaven must dispute every step, like a pass, 
with dint of sword, have need of a great deal of courage. ‘“ Be strong, there- 
fore,” strong for service, strong for suffering, strong for fighting. Let a soldier 
be never so well armed without, if he have not within a good heart his armour 
will stand him in little stead. Note, Spiritual strength and courage are very 
necessary for our spiritual warfare. Be strong in the Lord; either in his cause 
and for his sake, or, rather, in his strength. e have no sufficient strength of 
our own. Our natural courage is as perfect cowardice, and our natural 
strength as perfect weakness ; but all our sufficiency isof God. In his strength 
we must go forth and go on. By the actings of faith we must fetch in grace 
and help from heaven, to enable us to do that which of ourselves we cannot do, 
in our Christian work and warfare. We should stir up ourselves to resist tempt- 
ations in a reliance upon God’s all-sufficiency and the omnipotence of his might. 

Secondly. ‘They must be well armed. “ Put on the whole armour of God,” 
ver. 11; that is, make use of all the proper defensitives and weapons for re- 
pelling the temptations and stratagems of Satan; for example, get and exercise 
all the Christian graces, the whole armour, that no part be naked and exposed 
to the enemy. bserve, That they who would approve themselves to have 
true grace must aim at all grace, “the whole armour.” It is called the armour 
of God, because he both prepares and bestows it. We have no armour of our 
own that will be armour of proof in a trying time; nothing will stand us in 
stead but the armour of God. ‘This armour is prepared for us, but we must 
put it on, that is, we must pray for grace; we must use the grace given us 
and draw it out into act and exercise, as there is occasion. ‘The reason assigned 
why the Christian should be completely armed is, “that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil,” that is, that ye may be able to hold ont. 
and to overcome, notwithstanding all his assaults both of force and fraud, al 
the deceits he puts upon us, all the snares he lays for us, and all his machina- 
tions against us. ‘This the apostle erent den pees here, and shews, 

1. What our danger is, and what need we have to put on this whole armour, 
considering what sort of enemies we have to deal with, the devil and all the 
powers of darkness. “For we wrestle not against flesh and blood,” &c., 
ver. 12. The combat for which we are to be prepared is not against ordinary 
human enemies, not barely with men compounded of flesh and blood, nor 
against our own corrupt natures singly considered, but against the several 
ranks of devils who have a government which they exercise in this world. We 
have todo, Ist. With a subtle enemy; an enemy that uses wiles and strata- 
gems, as ver. 11. He has a thousand ways of beguiling unstable souls; hence he 
is called a serpent for subtlety, an old serpent, experienced in the art and trade 
of tempting. 2nd. He is a powerful enemy. Principalities, and powers, and 
rulers; they are numerous, they are vigorous, and rule in thuse heathen nations 
which are yet in darkness. The dark parts of the world are the seat of Satan's 
empire; yea, they are usurping princes over all men who are yet in astate of 
sin and ignorance. Satan's is a kingdom of darkness, whereas Christ’s is a 
kingdom of light. 3rd. They are spiritual enemies. “Spiritual wickedness in 
high places ;” or, wicked spirits, so some translate it. The devil is a spirit, a 
wicked spirit; and our danger is the greater from our enemies because they 
are unseen, and assault us ere we are aware of them. The devils are wicked 
spirits, and they do chiefly annoy the saints with, and provoke them to, spiritual 
wickednesses, pride, envy, malice, &c. These enemies are said to be in high 
places, or in heavenly places, so the word is; taking heaven, as one says, for 
the whole eéxpansum, or spreading out of the air, betwixt the earth and’ the 
stars, the air being the place from which the devils assault us. Or, the mean-~ 
ing may be, We wrestle about heavenly places or heavenly things; so some of 
the ancients interpret it. Our enemies strive to prevent our ascent to heaven, 
to deprive us of heavenly blessings, and to obstruct our communion with 
heaven. They assault us in the things that belong to our souls, and labour to de- 
face the heavenly image in our hearts; and therefore we have need to be upon 
our guard against them. We have need of faith in our Christian warfare, because 
we have spiritual enemies to grapple with, as well as of faith in our Christian 
work, because we have spiritual strength to fetch in. Thus you see your danger. 

2. What our duty is, namely, to take and put on the whole armour of God, 
and then to stand our ground, and withstand our enemies. Ist. We must 
withstand, ver. 13. We must not yield to the devil’s allurements and assaults. 
but oppose them. Satan is said to stand up against us, 1 Chr. xxi. 1. If he stand 
up against us, we must stand up against him; set up, and keep up, an interest 
in opposition to the devil. Satan is the wicked one, and his kingdom is the 
kingdom of sin; to stand against Satan is to strive against sin. “That ye may 
be able to withstand in the evil day,” that is, in the time of temptation, or of 
any sore affliction. 2nd. We must stand our ground. “And having done all, to 
(The term is military; Gurnall observes, that it implies in it ‘firm- 
ness, order, and watchfulness.'] We must resolve, by God's grace, not to yield 
to Satan. Resist him, and he will flee; if we give back, he will get ground. 
If we distrust either our cause, or our leader, or our armour, we give him 
advantage. Our present business is to withstand the assaults of the devil, and 
to stand it out, et then, having done all that is incumbent on the good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, our warfare will be accomplished, and we shall be finally 
victorious. 3rd. We must stand armed; and this is here most enlarged upon. 
(The figure here used must have been familiar to the apostle and the Christian 
converts, for the Roman armed soldiers were scattered everywhere through 
and about the empire.] Here is a Christian in complete armour, and the 
armour is Divine; “armour of God;” “armour of light,” Rom. xiii. 123 
“armour of righteousness,” 2 Cor. vi. 7. The apostle instances the parti- 
culars of this armour, both offensive and defensive. Here is the military girdle 
or belt, the oe Fane the greaves or soldier's shoes, the shield, the hel- 
met, and the sword. It is observable, among them all there is nune for the 
back ; uf we turn our back upon the enemy we lie exposed. 

First. ‘Truth, or sincerity, is our girdle, ver. 14. [The military girdle, besides 
being an crnament, was a great tab in trtacas of the loins, and a material 
covering for the joints of the armour.) It was prophesied of Christ, Zsa. xi. 5, 


things,” &c. (Tyndal). “That it should be dispensed in the fulness || tion by entreating them to walk worthy of their calling, and to keep 


of times” (Conybeare). ‘ Gather together in one:’’ literally, “ unite , 
ander one head.” | 
_ i, 12.“ We who first trusted (or before hoped) in the Christ:” 
é.e., the Jewish-Christians, who before Christ came looked forward, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel. “We” here particularises 


from amongst “us” in verse 3, where all Christians are meant. 


iv,—vi, “The apostle commences the more directly practical por- | 


the unity of the Spirit. There was but one body, one Spirit, one Lord, 
and one God (chap. iv. 1—6). Each, too, had his portion of grace 
from God (verses 7—10), who had appointed ministering orders in 
the Church, until all come to the unity of the faith, and grow 
up and become united with the living Head, even Christ (verses 
11—16). Surely, then, they were to walk no longer as darkened, 
feelingless heathen; they were to put off the old man and put on 
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that “righteousness should be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness. the 
girdle of his reins.” That which Christ was girt with all Christians must be 
girt with. God desireth truth, that is, sincerity, in the inward parts. This is 
the strength of our loins, and it ygirds on all the other pieces of our armour, 
and therefore is first mentioned. I know no religion without sincerity. Some 
understand it of the doctrine and the truths of the Gospel: they should cleave 
to us, as the girdle does to the loins, Jer. xiii. 11. This will restrain from all 
libertinism and licentiousness, as a girdle restrains and keeps in the body. This 
is the Christian soldier's belt ; ungirt with this he is unblessed. 

Secondly. Righteousness must be onr breastplate. The breastplate secures 
the vitals, shelters the heart. The rizhteousness of Chri>t imputed to us is our 
breastplate against the arrows of Divine wrath; the righteousness of Christ 
implanted in us is our breastplate to fortify the heart against the attacks 
which Satan makes against us. The apostle extaine this in 1 Thes. v. 8, 
“ Putting on the breastplate of faith and love.” Faith and love include all 
Christian graces; for by faith we are united to Christ, and by love to our bre- 
thren. ‘These will infer a diligent observance of our duty to God, and a right- 
eous deportment towards men, in all the offices of justice, truth, and charity. 

Thirdly. Resolution must be as the greaves to our legs. “And their feet 
shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace,” ver. 15. Shoes, or greaves 
of brass, or the like, were formerly part of the military armour, 1 Sam, xvii. 6; 
and the use of them was to defend their feet against the gall-traps and sharp 
sticks which were wont to be laid privily in the way, to obstruct the marching 
of the enemy, they who fell upon them being unfit to march. ‘ ‘I'he prepara- 
tion of the Gospel of peace” signifies a prepared and resolved frame of heart 
to adhere to the Gospel and abide by it, which will enable us to walk with a 
steady pace in the way of religion, notwithstanding the difficulties and dangers 
that may be in it. It is styled “the Gospel of peace,” because it brings all 
sorts of peace, peace with God, with ourselves, and with one another. It may 
also be meant of that which prepares for the entertainment of the Gospel, an 
tiat is repentance. With this our feet must be shod; for by living a life of 
repentance we are armed against temptations to sin and the designs of our 
great enemy. Dr. Whitby thinks this may be the sense of the word: that ye 
may be pa for the combat, be ye shod with the Gospel of peace; that is, 
endeavour after that peaceable and quiet mind the Gospel calls for. Be not 
easily provoked, or prone to quarrel; but shew all gentleness and all long- 
suffering to all men, and this will as certainly preserve you from many great 
SA eye persecutions as did those shoes of brass the soldiers from those 

all-traps, We. ‘ s 
‘ Foittaly. Faith must be our shield. “ Above all,” or chiefly, “taking the 
shield of faith,” ver. 16. This is more necessary than any of them. Faith is all 
in all to us in an hour of temptation. The breastplate secures the vitals, but 
with the shield we turn every way. This is the victory over the world, even 
our faith. We are to be fully persuaded of the truth of all God’s promises and 
threatenings, such a faith being of great use against temptations. Consider 
faith as it is the evidence of things not seen, and the substance of things hoped 
for, and it wili appear to be of admirable use for this purpose. And faith as 
receiving Christ and the benefits of redemption, so deriving grace from him 
is like a shield, a sort of universal defence. Our enemy the devil is here called 
the wicked one; he is wicked himself, and he endeavours to make us wicked, 
His temptations are called darts, because of their swift and undiscerned flight 
and the deep wounds that they give to the soul; “ Fiery darts,” by St ° 
allusion to the poisonous darts which were wont to inflame the parts which 
were wounded with them, and therefore were so called, as the serpents with 

oisonous stings are called fiery serpents. [These darts are said to be quenched; 
ener the allusion is rather to the fiery darts, which conveyed flaming com- 
bustibles, being shot slowly against the enemy, who often received the fire- 
bearing arrows on their metal-covered shields, or shields of wetted hides, by 
which means they were easily extinguished, but if not so received they gained 
strength, and did considerable damage.] Violent temptations, by which the 
soul is set on fire of hell, are the darts which Satan shoots at us; faith is the 
shield with which we must quench these fiery darts, wherein we should receive 
them, and so render them ineffectual, that they may not hit us, or at least they 
may not hurt us. Observe, Faith acted upon the word of God, and applying 
that,—acted upon the grace of Christ, and improving that,—quenches the darts 
of temptation. 

Fifthly. Salvation must be our helmet, ver. 17; that is, hope, which has sal- 
vation for its object: so 1 T’hes. v. 8. ‘The helmet secures the head. A good 
hope of salvation, well founded and well built, will both purity the soul and 
keep it from being defiled by Satan; and it will comfort the soul, and Keep it 
trom being troubled and tormented by Satan. He would tempt us to despair, 
but good hope keeps us trusting in God, and rejoicing in him, 

Sixthly. The word of God is “the sword of the Spirit.” ‘The sword is a very 
necessary and useful part of a soldier's furniture. [The ancient sword was 
short and two-edged.] ‘The word of God is very necessary and of great use to 
the Christian, in order to bis maintaining, and his succeeding in, the spiritual 
warfare. It is called “the sword of the Spirit,” because it is of the Spirit’s 
inditing, and he renders it efficacious and powerful, and “ sharper than a two- 
edged sword;’ like Goliath's sword, none like that. With this we assault the 
assailants. Scripture arguments are the most powerful arguments to repel a 
temptation with. Christ himself resisted Satan’s temptations with, “It is 
written,” Mat. iv. . "Vhis being hid in the heart wil preserve from sin, 
Ps. exix. 11, and will mortify and kill those lusts and corruptions that are 
Jatent there. 

Seventhly. Prayer must buckle on all the other parts of our Christian armour, 
ver. 18. We must join prayer with all these graces for our defence against 
these spiritual enemies, imploring help and assistance of God, as the case 
requires. And we must pray always; not as though we were to do nothing 
else but pray, for there are other duties of religion, and of our respective 
stations in the world, that are to be done in their place and season, but we 
should keep up constant times of prayer, and be constant to them. We must 
pray = all occasions, and as often as our own and others’ necessities call us 
to it. ye must always keep up a disposition to prayer, and should intermix 
ejaculatory prayers with other duties, and with common business. ‘Though set 
and solemn prayer may sometimes be unseasonable, as when other duties are 


to be done, yet pious ejaculations can never be so. We must pray “ with all | 


prayer and supplication,” with all kinds of prayer, public, private, and secret, 
social and solitary, solemn and sudden; with all the parts of prayer, confession 
of sin, petition for mercy, and thanksgivings for favours received. We must 
pray in the spirit, that 1s, our spirits must be employed in the duty, and we 
must do it by the grace of God's good Spirit. We must watch thereunto, 
endeavouring to keep our hearts in a praying frame, and taking all occasions, 
and improving all opportu aities, for the duty; watch to all the motions of our 
own hearts towards the duty. When God saith, ‘Seek ye my face,” our hearts 
must comply, Ps. xxvii. 8. This we must do “ with all perseverance.” We 
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must abide by the duty of orayer whatever change there may be in our out-. 


ward circumstances, and we must continue in it as long as we live in the 
world. We must persevere in a particular prayer, not cutting it short, when 
our hearts are disposed to enlarge, and there is time for it, and our occasions 


the new (verses 17—24). 
their outward actions—they were to be truthful, gentle, honest, pure, 
and forgiving; they were to walk in love (chap. iv. 25—v. 2). 
Fornication, covetousness, and impurity were not even to be named; 
they were once in heathen darkness, now they are light, and must 
reprove the deeds of the past (chap. v.3—14). Thus they were to 
walk exactly, to be filled with joy, to sing, and to give thanks 
(verses 15—21). Wives were to be subject to their husbands, hus- 
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This, too, was to be practically evinced in | 
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call for it. We must likewise persevere in particuJar requests, notwithstardi g 
some present discouragement and repulses. And we must pray with supylica- 
tion, not for ourselves only, but for all saints, for we are members one of 
another. Observe, None are so much saints, and in so good a condition in this 
world, but they need our prayers, and they ought to have them. Now from 
hence the apostle passeth to the conclusion of the epistle. 


19 And for me, that utterance may be given unto 
me, that I may open my mouth boldly, to make 
known the mystery of the gospel, 20 For which I 
am an ambassador in bonds: that therein I may 
speak boldly, as 1 ought to speak. 21 But that ye 
also may know my affairs, and how I do, 'Tychicus, 
a beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord, 
shall make known to you all things; 22 Whom 1 
have sent unto you for the same purpose, that ye 
might know our affairs, and that he might comfort 

our hearts. 23 Peace be to the brethren, and love 
with faith, from God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 24 Grace be with all them that love our 


Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Amen. 


Here, First. He desires their prayers for him, ver. 19. Having mentioned 
“supplication for all saints,” he puts himself into the number. We must pray 
for all saints, and particularly for God's faithful ministers. Brethren, pray for 
us, that the word of the Lord may run and be glorified. Observe, What it is 
he would have them pray for in his behalf. ‘That utterance may be given 
unto me,” that I may be enlarged from my present restraints, and so have 
liberty to propagate the faith of Christ, and that I may have ability to express 
myself in a suitable and becoming manner. “ And that I may open my mouth 
boldly ;” that is, that | may deliver the whole counsel of God without any base 
fear, shame, or partiality. ‘“ ‘lo make known the mystery of the Gospel;” some 
understand it of that part of the Gospel which concerns the calling of the 
Gentiles, that had hitherto, as a mystery, been concealed; but the whole Gospel 
was a mystery till made known by Divine revelation, and it is the work of 
Christ’s ministers to publish it. Observe, St. Paul had a great command of 
language, (they called him Mercurius, because he was “the chief speaker,” 
Acts xiv. 12,) and yet he would have his friends ask of God the gift of utterance 
for him. e was aman of great courage, and often signalized himself for it, 
yet he would have them pray that God would give him boldness. He knew as 
well what to say as any man, yet he desires them to pray for him, that he may 
“speak as he ought to speak.” The argument with which he enforces his 
request is, that for the sake of the Gospel he was “an ambassador in bonds,” 
ver. 20. He was persecuted and imprisoned for preaching the Gospel, though 
notwithstanding, he continued in the embassy committed to him by Christ, and 
persisted in preaching it. Observe, 1. It is no new thing for Christ’s ministers 
to bein bonds. 2. It is a hard thing for them to speak boldly when that is 
their case. And, 3. The best and most eminent ministers have need of, and 
may receive advantage by, the prayers of good Christians, and therefore should 
earnestly desire them. aving thus desired their prayers, 

Secondly. He recommends Tychicus unto them, ver. 21, 22. He sent him 
with this epistle, that he might acquaint them with what other churches were 
informed of, namely, how he did, and what he did; how he was used by the 
Romans in his bonds, and how he behaved himself in his present circumstanees. 
It is desirable to good ministers both that their Christian friends should know 
their state, and likewise to be acquainted with the condition of their friends 
for by this means they may the better help each other in their prayers. “ And 
that he might comfort their hearts ;” by giving such an account of his sufferings, 
of the cause of them, and of the temper of his mind, and his behaviour under 
them, as might prevent their fainting at his tribulations, and even minister 
matter of joy and thanksgiving unto them. He tells them that Tychicus was 
Sal belived brother and faithful minister in the Lord.” He was a sincere 
Christian, and so a brother in Christ; he was a faithful minister in the work 
of Christ; and he was very dear to St. Paul, which makes his love to these 
Christian Ephesians the more obse®yable, in that he should now part with so 
good and dear a friend for their sakes, when his company and conversation 
must have been peculiarly delightful and serviceable to himself. But the taith- 
ful servants of Nests Christ are wont to prefer a public good to their own 
private or personal interests. z 

Thirdly. He concludes with his good wishes and prayers for them, and not for 
them only, but for all the brethren, ver. 23, 24. His usual benediction was, 
‘Grace and peace;” here it is, ‘* Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith.” 
By peace we are to understand all manner of peace,—peace with God, peace 
with conscience, peace among themselves; and all outward prosperity is in- 
cluded in the word, as if he had said, I wish the continuance and increase of all 
happiness to you. “And love with faith.” This in part explains what he 
means in the following verse by grace; not only grace in the fountain, or the 
love and favour of God, but grace in the streams, that is, the grace of the 
Spirit flowing from that Divine principle, faith and fove including all the rest. 
And it is the continuance and increase of these that he desires for them, in 
whom they were already begun. It follows, “From God the Father,” &e. All 
grace and blessings are derived to the saints from God, through the merit and 
intercession of Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘ 

The closing benediction is more extensive than the former, for in this he 
prays for all true believers at Ephesus, and everywhere else. It is the un- 
doubted character of all the saints that they love our Lord Jesus Christ. Our 
love to Christ is not acceptable unle-s it be in sincerity; indeed, there is no 
such thing as love to Christ, whatever men may pretend, where there is not 
sincerity. The words may be read, Grace be with all them that love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in incorruption; that is, who continue constant in their love to 
him, sv as not to be corrupted out of it by any baits or seductions whatsoever, 
and whose love to him is uncorrupted by any opposite lust, or the love of an 
thing displeasing to him. Grace, that is, the favour of God, and all gaod, 
spiritual and temporal, that is the product of it, is, and shall be, with all them 
who thus love our Lord Jesus Christ, And it is, or ought to be, the desire and 
prayer of every lover of Christ that it may be so with all his fellow Christians, 
* Amen,” so be it.. ‘ 


‘ 


bands to love and cleave to their wives (verses 22—33) ; children to 
honour their parents, parents to bring up holily their children (chap. 
vi. 1—4) ; servants and masters were to perform to each other their 
reciprocal duties (verses 5—9). With a noble and vivid exhortation 


& 


to arm themselves against their spiritual foes with the armour of God . 


(verses 10—20), a brief notice of the coming of Tychicus (verses 
21, 22), and a twofold doxology (verses 23, 24), thia sublime epistle 
comes to its close” (Ellicott). axl 
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Priviprr was a chief city of the western part of Macedonia, xpwrn tis uepidor tis Maxedonas mods, Acts xvi. 12. It took its name from Philip, the famous king 
of Macedon, who repaired and beautified it; and was afterwards made a Roman colony, [by which name they called themselves, Acts xvi. 21.) Near this place 
were the Campi Philippici, remarkable for the famous battles between Julius Caesar and Pompey the Great, and that between Augustus and Antony on one 
side and Cesar and Brutus on the other. But it is most remarkable among Christians for this epistle, which was written when Paul was a prisoner at Rome, 
A.D. 62, [or 63,] St. Paul seems to have had a very particular kindness for the church at Philippi, which he himself had been instrumental in planting; and though 
he had the care of all the churches, he had, upon that account, a particular fatherly tender care of this. Those whom God has employed us to do any good to we 
should look upon ourselves both encouraged and engaged to study to do more good to. He looked upon them as his children, and, having begotten them by the 
Gospel, he was desirous by the same Gospel to nourish and nurse them up. I. He was called in an extraordinary manner to preach the Gospel at Philippi, 
Acts xvi. 9, “ A vision appeared to Paul in the night: There stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia to help us.” He saw 
God going before him, and was encouraged to use all means for carrying on the good work which was begun among them, and building upon the foundation 
which was laid. II. At Philippi he suffered hard things, [1 Thes, ii. 2.] He was scourged and put into the stocks, Acts xvi. 23,24. Yet he had not the less kind- 
ness for the place for the hard usage he met with there. We must never love our friends the less for the ill-treatment which our enemies give us. III. The 
beginnings of that church were very small; Lydia was converted there, and the jailer, and a few more; yet that did not discourage him. If good be not done 
at first, it may be done afterwards; and the “last works may be more abundant.” We must not be discouraged by small beginnings. [IV. The Jews at that 
time, being but few in the place, had no synagogue, but only a proseuche, or oratory, to which they resorted for prayer, chiefly females, where Paul and his com- 
panions met them and discoursed with them, when the conversion of Lydia followed. Addresses at a meeting for prayer have frequently been rendered very 
beneficial. The ejection of the spirit of the Pythoness, or damsel with the gift of divination, led to his imprisonment and scourging. Worldly men’s loss of 
gain by evil practices enrages them against the Gospel and its abettors, to whom they ascribe it. The damage done by it to the silversmiths’ craft at Ephesus set 
the whole city in an uproar, Acts xix. 27.] V. It seems by many passages in this epistle that this church at Philippi grew a flourishing church, and particularly 
was very kind to St. Paul. He had reaped of their temporal things, and he made a return in spiritual things. He acknowledges the receipt of a present they had 
sent him, ch. iv. 18, and that when “no church communicated with him as concerning giving and receiving besides,” ver. 15; and he gives them a prophet’s, an 
apostle’s, reward in this epistle, which is of more value than “ thousands of gold and silver.” [VI. It was written, as we have seen, at Rome, while Paul was 
a prisoner there at his own hired house, Timothy, probably, being his amanuensis, whom he joins with him in his salutation, he having been with him at the 
formation of their society; and it was sent by Epaphroditus their pastor, on his return, who had cheerfully conveyed their gifts and tokens of regard to Paul 
at that city, and from whom the apostle learned the tidings of their affairs. VII. It is the only one of Paul’s epistles in which there is no reproof or censure 
although many warnings of danger, and exhortations to diligence. “Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” VIII. From his manner of 
expressing himself it appears that he was in great want of necessaries before their contributions arrived; for, not having converted the Romans, he did not con- 
sider himself entitled to receive supplies from them, and, being a prisoner, he could not work with his hands as elsewhere, nor would he receive supplies from any 
church where factions were formed against him. We do not know that he received supplies from any other church than this at Philippi, which was to them 
a distinguishing honour. The style of this epistle is singularly animated, affectionate, and pleasing.] 
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only was Divinely inspired, he joins Timothy with himself, to express his own 
humility, and put honour upon Timothy. ‘They who are aged, and strong, and 
eminent, should pay respect to, and support the reputation of, those who are 
younger, and weaker, and of less note. ‘“ The servants of Jesus Christ;” not 
only in the common relation of his disciples, but in the peculiar work of the 
ministry, the high office of an apostle and evangelist. Observe, The highest 
honour of the greatest apostle and most eminent ministers is to be the servants 
of Jesus Christ; not the masters of the churches, but the servants of Christ. 
{Paul makes no mention here of his apostieship, which is the case also in 
three other of his epistles, for which some assign these reasons: in those to 


CHAPTER I. 


He begins with the inscription and benediction, ver. 1, 2. He gives thanks for the saints 
at Philippi, ver. 3—6. His great affection and concern for their spiritual welfare, 
ver. 7,8. His prayers for them, ver. 9—11. His care to prevent their offence at his 
sufferings, ver. 12—20. His readiness to glorify Christ by life or death, ver. 21—26, 
He concludes with a double exhortation to strictness and constancy, ver. 27—30. 


AUL and Timotheus, the 


~ servants of Jesus Christ, to 
all the saints in Christ Je- 
sus which are at Philippi, 
with the bishops and dea- 
cons: 2 Grace de unto you, 
and peace, from God our 
- Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


We have here the inscription and bene- 
. diction. Observe, 
First. The persons writing the epistle, Paul and Timotheus. Though Paul 


the Thessalonians, which are generally agreed to have been the first written, 
he omits it, as not having had it then contested by any false apostles, which 
was the case afterwards; in that to Philemon he omits it, since he wrote to 
him as a friend to solicit a favour, and will not lessen it by hinting at his 
spiritual right and authority; in this he had to acknowledge favours, and 
therefore gratefully receives them as a boon, when he might have claimed 
them as a due. ‘he omissions of Scripture are not without a use of instruc- 
tion, 2 Cor. xii. 12, 13; 1 Thes. ii. 6.] Observe, 

Secondly. ‘The persons to whom it is directed. 

1. To “all the saints in Christ which were at Philippi.” He mentions the 
church before the ministers, because the ministers are for the church, and for 
their edification and benefit; not the churches for the ministers, and for their 
Sienity. dominion, and wealth. ‘“ Not for that we have dominion over your 
faith, but are helpers of your joy,” 2 Cor. i. 24. They are not only the servants 
of Christ, but the servants of the church for his sake. “Ourselves your ser- 
vants for Jesus’ sake,” 2 Cor. iv. 5. Observe, The Christians are here called 
saints,—set apart for God, or sanctified by his Spirit, either by visible pro- 
fession or real holiness. And they who are not really saints on earth will 


* By the Rev. Dr. Harris; revised by the Rev. Dr. Leifchild, London. 


Introductory.—No doubts were ever expressed in ancient times 
as to the genuineness of this epistle, and the doubts of modern 
writers have been pronounced by competent critics (Alford, Ellicott, 
Davidson, &c.) scarcely worthy of serious discussion. The date, from 
internal and external evidence, is fixed by Alford, Ellicott, and others 
as the spring or summer of a.p. 63. The occasion of the epistle, 
which was written at Rome, appears to have been a visit of Epaphro- 
ditus with supplies for the apostle from the church at Philippi. The 
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contents are therefore naturally less doctrinal than in the case of the 
Ephesians, Colossians, &c., and consist chiefly of thanks, earnest 
commendations, kindly warnings, and expressions of consolation and 
encouragement. 

i. 1, 2. Address and greeting. “Saints in Christ Jesus:” only 
“in him,” in union with him, can true saintliness be found, “ With 
the bishops,” &c.: “ The shepherds naturally follow the sheep” 
(Ellicott). 
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never be saints in heaven. Observe, It is directed to all the saints, one as well 
as another, even the meanest, the poorest, and those of the least gifts. Christ 
makes no difference, the rich and the poor meet together in him; and the minis- 
ters must not make a difference in their care and tenderness upon these accounts. 
We must not “have the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ with respect of per- 
sons,” Jas. ii. 1. “ Saints in Christ Jesus ;” saints are accepted only by virtue 
of their being in Christ Jesus, or as they are Christians. Out of Christ the 
best saints will appear sinners, and unable to stand before God. $ 

2. It is directed to the ministers, or church officers, “ with the bishops and 
deacons.” The bishops, or elders, in the first place, whose office it was to 
teach and rule; and the deacons, or overseers of the poor, who took care of 
the outward business of the house of God, the place, the furniture, the main- 
tenance of the ministers, and provision for the poor; these were all the offices 
which were then known in the church, and which were of Divine appointment. 
The apostle, in the direction of his epistle to a Christian church, acknowledges 
hut two orders, which he calls bishops and deacons. And whosoever shall 
consider that the same characters and titles, the same qualifications, the same 
acts of office, and the same honour and respect, are everywhere ascribed 
throughout the New Testament to those who are called bishops and pres- 
byters, (as Dr. Hammond and other learned men allow,) will find it difficult to 
miake them a different office, or distinct order of ministry, in the Scripture 
times. . ae 

[The church is mentioned before its officers, because it is first, and they are 
for it; and though a portion of it they are distinguished from it, as having a 
distinct rule and office. The reason of their distinct mention here might be, 
that this church was settled in its fixed officers before any other. 

Thirdly. Here is the apostolical benediction, ver. 2, “‘ Grace be unto you, and 
peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” This is the 
same, almost word for word, in all the epistles, to teach us that we must not 
be shy of forms, though we are not to be tied down to them, especially such 
which are not Scriptural. The only form in the Old Testament is that of a 
benediction, Num. vi. 23—26. “ On this wise ye shall bless the children of Israel, 
saying unto them, The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: the Lord lift up the light of his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace.” Soin the New Testament, the 
good which is wished is spiritual good, grace and peace; the free favour and 
goodwill of God, and all the blessed fruits and effects of it; and that “from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ,” jointly from them both 
though in a different way. Observe, 1. No peace without grace. Inwar 
peace springs from a sense of Divine favour. 2. No grace and peace: but from 
God our Father, the fountain and original of all blessings, the “Father of 
lights, from whom cometh down every good and perfect gift,” Jas. i.17. 3. No 

race and peace from God our Father but in and through our Lord Jesus 

hrist. Christ as Mediator is the channel of conveyance of all spiritual bless- 
ings to the church, and directs the disposal of them to all his members. 


3 I thank my God upon every remembrance of 
you, 4 Always in every prayer of mine for you all 
making request with joy, 5 For your fellowship in 
the gospel from the first day until now; 6 Being 
confident of this very thing, that he which hath 


begun a good work in you will perform 2 until the 


day of Jesus Christ: 


The apostle proceeds, after the inscription and benediction, to thanksgiving 
for the saints at Philippi. He tells them, 

First. What it was he thanked God for upon their account. Observe here, 

1. Paul remembered them. He bore them much in his thoughts; and though 
they were out of sight, and he was at a distance from them, yet they were not 
out of his mind. Or, ‘ Upon every mention of you, —éri doy 77 pveig tudv. As 
he often thought of them, so he often spoke of them, and delighted to hear 
them spoken of; the very mention of them was grateful to him. It is a pleasure 
to hear of the welfare of an absent friend. 

2. He remembered them with joy. At Philippi he was evilly entreated; there 
he was scourged and put into the stocks, and for the present saw little of the 
fruit of his labour; and yet he remembers Philippi with joy. He looked upon 
his sufferings for Christ as his credit, his comfort, his crown, and was pleased 
at every mention of the place where he suffered. So far was he from being 
ashamed of them, or loath to hear of the scene of his sufferings, that he 
remembered it with joy. 

(Some read it, that he thanked God for their continued remembrance of him, 
who had put it into their hearts thus to concur with him in the spread of the 
Gospel, so that his prayers for them were always with a joyful feeling, and 
were, therefore, prayers of fervency and faith.] 

3. He remembered them in prayer; “ Always in every prayer of mine for you 
all,” ver. 4. The best remembrance of our friends is to remember them at the 
throne of grace. Paul was much in prayer for his friends, for all his friends, 
for these particularly. It should seem, by this manner of expression, that he 
mentioned at the throne of grace the several churches he was interested in, and 
concerned for, particularly and by name. He had seasons of prayer for the 
church at Philippi. God gives us leave to be thus free with him, though, for 
our comfort, he knows who we mean when we do not name them. 

A He thanked God upon every joyful remembrance of them. Observe, 
Thanksgiving must have a part in every prayer, and whatsoever is the matter 
of our Fer bt ought to be the matter of our thanksgiving. What we have 
the comfort of God must have the glory of. He thanked God, as well as made 
requests, with joy. As holy joy is the heart and soul of thankful praise, so 
thankful praise is the lip and language of holy joy. 
cP As in our prayers, so in our thanksgiving, we must eye God as our God; 

I thank my God.” it encourages us in prayer, and enlarges the heart in 
praise, to see every mercy coming from the hand of God as our God. “I thank 
my God upon every remembrance of you.” We must thank our God for others’ 
graces, and comforts, and gifts, and usefulness, as we receive the benefits of 
them, and God receives glory by them. 

Secondly. But what is the matter of this thanksgiving? 

1. He gives thanks to God for the comfort he had in them; ver. 
fellowship in the Gospel from the first day until now.” Observe, That gospel 
fellowship is a good fellowship; and the meanest Christians have fellowship in 
the Gospel with the greatest apostles, for the gospel salvation is a “common sal- 
vation,” Jude3, and they “ obtain like precious faith with them,” 2 Pet. i. 1. They 
who sincerely receive and embrace the Gospel have fellowship in it “from the 
very first day.” A new-born Christian, if he is true born, is interested in all the 
promises and privileges of the Gospel from the first day of his becoming sucn 
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“until now.” Observe, that it is a. great comfort to ministers when they who 
begin well hold on and persevere. Some, by their “fellowship in the Gospel,” 
understand their liberality towards the propagating of the Gospel, and trang- 
late koiywr.a, not communion, but ‘communication.’ But comparing it with 
Paul’s thanksgiving on the account of other churches, it rather seems to be 
taken more generally for the fellowship which they had in faith, and hope, and 
holy love with all good Christians; a fellowship in gospel promises, ordinances, 
privileges, and hopes, and this from the first day until now. : Pat 

[Still it is more agreeable to the context to interpret it of their Christian 
liberality, as a special grace bestowed upon them, which he again speaks of as 
having been from the beginning, in ch. iv. 15.] j 

2. For the confidence he had concerning them; ver. 6. “ Being confident of 
this very thing,” &c. Observe, That the confidence of Christians is the greas 
comfort of Christians, and that we may fetch matter of praise from our hopes 
as well as from our joys; we must give thanks, not only for what we have the 

resent possession and evidence of, but what we have the future prospect of. 
Paul speaks with much confidence concerning the good estate of others, hoping 
well concerning them in the judgment of charity, and being confident, in the 
judgment of faith that if they were sincere they would be happy. “ That he 
who hath begun a good work in you will perform it unto the day of Jesus 
Christ.” A good work among you, év tiv, soit may be read. Understand it 
it, in the general, of the planting of the chureh among them. He who hath 
planted Christianity in the world will preserve it as long as the world stands. 
Christ will have a church till the mystery of God shall be finished, and the 
mystical body completed. The church is “built upon a rock, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” But it is rather to be applied to particular 
persons, and then it speaks of the certain accomplishment of the work of grace 
wherever it is begun. Observe here, Ist. The work of grace is a good work, a 
blessed work, for it makes us good, and is an earnest of good tous. It makes 
us like God, and fits us for the enjoyment of God. ‘That may well be called a 
good work which does us the greatest good. 2nd. Wherever this good work 
is begun, it is of God’s beginning; “ He hath begun a good work in you.” We 
could not begin it ourselves, for we are by nature dead in trespasses and sins; 
and what can dead men do towards raising themselves to life? or how can 
they begin to act till they are enlivened in the same respect in which they are 
said to be dead? It is God who quickeneth them who are thus dead, ph. ii. 1; 
Col, ii. 13. 3rd. The work of grace is but begun in this life, it is not finishe 
here; as long as we are in this imperfect state there is still something more to 
be done. 4th, If the same God who begins the good work did not undertake 
the carrying on and finishing it, it would lie for ever unfinished. He must 
perform it who began it. 5th. We may be confident, or well persuaded, that, 
God not only will not forsake, but that he will finish and crown, the work of 
his own hands; for “fas for God his work is perfect.” 6th. The work of grace 
will never be perfected “till the day of Jesus Christ;” that is, the day of his 
appearance, when he shall come to judge the world, and finish his mediation ; 
then this work will be complete, and the top-stone will be brought forth wita 
shouting. -We have this same expression, ver. 10. 

[The grace of Christian love is also “a good work” of the Divine Spirit in 
any people, and most highly commended elsewhere by our apostle, and the 
apostle John. ‘This grace shewed itself to be so rooted in the Philippians that 
Paul was persuaded of its continuance to the day of their death, when the 
reward would be assigned to them for it, which will be bestowed at the day 
of final recompence, agreeable to Mat. xxv. 25, &e.] 


7 Even as it is meet for me to think this of you 
all, because I have you in my heart; inasmuch as 
both in my bonds, and in the defence and confirma- 
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tion of the gospel, ye all are partakers of my grace. 
8 For God is my record, how greatly I long after 
you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ. 


The apostle expresses the mighty affection he had for them, and concern for 
their spiritual welfare; ver. 7, “ 1 have you in my heart.” He loved them as his 
own soul, and they lay near his heart. He thought much of them, and was in 
care about them. Observe, ; 

First. Why he had them in his heart. “ Inasmuch as both in my bonds, and 
in the defence and confirmation of the Gospel, you all are partakers of my 
grace,” that is, they had received benefit by him, and by his ministry. They 
were partakers of that grace of God which, by him and through his hands, was 
communicated to them. This makes people dear to their ministers, their 
receiving benefit by their ministry. Or, ‘“‘ You are partakers of my grace,” that 
is, you have joined with me in doing and suffering. ‘They were partakers of 
his affliction by sympathy and concern, and readiness to assist him. This he 
calls being partakers of his grace; for they who suffer with the saints are, and 
shall be, comforted with them; and they shall share in the reward who bear 
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i, 8. The Epistle to the Galatians is the one sad exception in 
which the apostle cannot give thanks to God for the spiritual state of 
his converts. Not “every remembrance,” as in the Authorised Ver- 
sion, but ‘all my remembrance,” or “the whole of my remembrance 
of you” (Ellicott, Alford). 

i. 5. Not “in” but “towards,” or “with regard to the Gospel.” 
“The fellowship of faith and love which they evinced towards the 
Gospel, primarily and generally in their concordant action in the fur. 
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therance of it, secondarily and specially in their contribution and 
assistance to St. Paul”’ (Ellicott). : 

i. 6. “A good work:” their fellowship (see above on verse5). Not 
“ will perform,” but ‘‘ will perfect.” “Shall go forth with it” (Tyn- 
dal). ‘The day of Jesus Christ :” the apostle assumes the nearness 
of the coming of the Lord, but practically the day of Christ comes to 
each one at his death. ; ee hae 

i. 7. “Ibis mect:” understand “according to the law of love” (Va= 
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their part of the burthen. He loved them, because they stuck to him in his 
bonds, and in the “defence and confirmation of the Gospel.” ‘They were as 
ready to appear in their places, and according to their capacity, for the defence 
of the Gospel, as the apostle was in his, and therefore he had them in his heart. 
Fellow-sufterers should be dear one to another; they who have ventured and 
suffered in the same good cause of God and religion should for that reason 
love one another dearly Or, ‘ Because you have me at heart,’—d:a 76 éxew pe év 
7H kapdia Tuas. They distinguished their respect to him by adhering firmly to 
the doctrine he preached, and readily suffering for it along with him. The 
truest mark of respect toward our ministers is receiving and abiding by the 
doctrine they preach. 

Secondly. The evidence of it; “It is meet for me to think this of you all, 
because I have you in my heart.” By this it appeared that he had them in his 
heart, because he had a good ett of them, and good hopes concerning them. 
Observe, It is very proper to think the best of other people, and as well as we 
ean of them,—to suppose as well of them as the matter will admit, in all cases. 
(But he may mean, that as he thus knew himself to be living in their heart and 
affections, by their readiness, though of Roman extraction, and citizens of the 
place, to be known at Rome as taking his part and adventuring themselves 
with him, while suffering opprobrium and confinement, it was no wonder that 
Beaman bosom threbbed with the liveliest sympathy and longing for their 
welfare. 

_ Secondly. An appeal to God concerning the truth of this; ver. 8, “ For God 
is my record how greatly I long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ.” 
Having them in his heart, he longed after them, that is, either he longed to see 
them, longed to hear from them, or he longed for their spiritual welfare, and 
their increase and improvement in knowledge and grace. He had joy in them 
ver. 4, because of the good he saw and heard of among them, yet still he longe 
after them to hear of more of it among them; and he longed after them all, not 
only those among them who were witty and wealthy, but even the meanest and 
poorest. And he longed greatly after them, or with strong affection, and great 
goodwill; and this “in the bowels of Jesus Christ,” with that tender concern 
which Christ himself hath, and hath shewn to precious souls. Paul was herein 
a follower of Christ, and all good ministers should aim to be so. Oh the bowels 
of compassion which are in Jesus Christ to poor souls! It was in compassion 
to them he undertook their salvation, and put himself to so vast an expense to 
compass it. Now, in conformity to the example of Christ, Paul had a compassion 
for them, and longed after them all “in the bowels of Jesus Christ.” Shall not 
we pity and love those souls whom Christ had such a love and pity for? And 
for this he appeals to God; “God is my record.” It was an inward disposition 
of mind he expressed towards them, which God only is a witness to the 
sincerity of, and therefore to him he appeals. Whether you know it or no, or 
are sensible of it, God who knows the heart knows it. 


9 And this I pray, that your love may abound 
yet more and more in knowledge and im all judg-| 
ment; 10 That ye may approve things that are 
excellent; that ye may be sincere and without of- 
fence till the day of Christ; 11 Being filled with 
the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Chirist, | 


unto the glory and praise of God. 


‘These verses contain the prayers he put 7 for them. Paul often lets his 
friends know what it was he begged of God for them, that they might know 
what to beg for themselves, and be directed in their own_prayers, and that 
they might be encouraged to hope they should receive from God the quickening, 
strengthening, establishing, comforting grace, which so powerful an intercessor 
as Paul has asked of God for them. It is an encouragement to us to know 
that we are prayed for by our friends, who, we have reason to think, have an 
interest at the divend of grace. It is intended likewise for their direction in 
their walk, and that they might labour to answer his 4 ers for them, for by 
that it would appear that God had answered them. Paul in praying thus for 
them expected good concerning them. It is an inducement to us to do our 
duty, that we may not disappoint the expectations of praying friends and 
ministers. He prays, i ; v 

First. That they might be a loving people, and that good affections might 
abound among them; “That your love might abound yet mare and more.” He 
means it of their love both to God and one another, and all men...Love is the 
fulfilling both of the law and of the Gospel. Observe, They who abound much 
in any grace yet have still need to abound more and more, because there is still 
something wanting in it, and we are imperfect in our best attainments. 

Secondly. That they might be a knowing, judicious people; that love might 
abound in “knowledge, and in all judgment.” It is not a blind love will 
recommend us to God, but a love grounded upon knowledge and judgment. 
We must love God, because of his infinite excellence and loveiiness; and love 
our brethren, because of what we see of the image of God upon them. Strong 
passions, without knowledge and a settled judgment, will not make us com- 

lete in the will of God, and sometimes do more hurt than good. The Jews 
had a zeal of God, but not “according to knowledge,” and were transported by 
it to violence and rage, Rom. x. 2; Jno. xvi. 2. 4 

Thirdly. That they might be a discerning people. This would be the effect 
of their knowledge and judgment; “That ye may elena the things which 
are excellent,” ver. 10; or, as it is in the margin, ‘try the things which differ, — 
cis 76 dokistlew tuas ta dcavépovta, that we may approve the things which are 
excellent upon the trial of them, and discern their difference from other things. 
Observe, The truths and laws of Christ are excellent things; and it is neces- 
sary that we every one approve of them, and esteem them such. We only need 
to try them to approve of them, and they will easily recommend themselves 
to any searching and discerning mind. : 

Fourthly. That they might be an honest, upright-hearted people; “That ye 
may be sincere.” or our gospel perfection, that in which we should 
have our conversation in the world, and which is the iat of all our graces. 
When the eye is single, when we are inward with God in what we do, are really 
what we appear to be, and mean honestly, then we are sincere. : 

Fifthly. That they might be an inoffensive people; That ye may be “ without 
offence until the day of Christ ;” not apt to take offence, and very careful not 
to sive offence to God or their brethren. ‘lo “ live in all good conscience before 
Ged,” Acts xxiii. 1, and to “exercise ourselves to have always a conscience void 
of offence towards God and towards men,” Acts xxiv. 16. And we must continue 
to the end blameless, that we may be presented so at the day of Christ. He 
will present the church “without spot or wrinkle,” Eph, v. 27, and present 
cage np “faultless before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy,” 

ude 24. 


Hengel). “It is in accordance with the genuine nature of my love to 
entertain such a confident hope ” (Ellicott), See 1 Cor. xiii. 7, “The 
defence and confirmation:” “His employment in that situation, 
whether he refers to a public defence (2 Tim. iv. 16) or only to that 
defence of the Gospel which he was constantly making in private” 
(Alford). “Partakers of my grace:” “The grace or gift bestowed 
on St. Paul, and also on the Philippians, was the power of confirming 
the Gospel by their suffurings” (Conybeare). 
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Sixthly. That they might bea fruitful, useful people: ver. 11, “Being filled 
with the fruits of righteousness,” &e. From God is our fruit found, and there- 


fore from him it must be asked. The “fruits of righteousness,” that is, the 
evidences and effects of our sanctification, the duties of holiness springing from 
a renewed heart, the root of the matter in us, being filled with them. Observe, 
They who do much good should still endeavour to do more. The fruits at 
righteousness brought forth for the glory of God, and edification of his church 
should really fill us, and wholly take us up. Fear not being emptied by bringing 


forth the fruits of righteousness, for you will be filled with them. These fruits 
are by Jesus Christ, by his strength and grace, for without him we can do 
nothing. de is the root of the good olive, from which it derives its fatness. 
We are “strong in the grace which is in Christ Jesus,” 2 Jim. ii. 1, and 
strengthened with might by his Spirit,” Eph. iii. 16, and they are “unto the 
glory and praise of God.” We must not aim at our own glory in our truitful- 
ness, but at “the praise and glory of God,” that ‘God may be glorified in all 
things, 1 Pet. iv. 11, and “ whatsoever we do we must do all to the glory of 
God,” 1 Cor. x. 31. Itis much for the honour of God when Christians not only 
are good, but do good, and abound in good works. 
({Ifis prayers were directions to them to seek, 1. The increase of the grace 
of love for which they had been commended. 2. A discerning mind to per- 
ceive the superiority of the doctrine he had preached, when compared with the 
notions of the Judaizing teachers, whom it is most likely he heard were thus 
tampering with them, so that they might not be “ offended” or stumbled in 
their progress by any of their captious objections,_the word “ offence” being 
capable of a passive as well as active signification, which Beza and other com- 
mentators consider to be the case here. And, 3. Renewed acts of kindness 
and generosity to the advocates of the Gospel; “righteousness” being used in 
Scripture, perhaps from Deu. xxiv. 13, for beneficence, and so to be here inter~ 
reted. Observe, To be filled with the fruits of Christian liberality is the 
est ar of being preserved uprightly and progressively in the Christian 
course. 


12 But I would ye should understand, brethren, 
that the things which happened unto me have fallen 
out rather unto the furtherance of the gospel; 13 So 
that my bonds in Christ are manifest in all the 
palace, and in all other places; 14 And many of 
the brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by my 
bonds, are much more bold to speak the word with- 
out fear. 15 Some indeed preach Christ even of 
envy and strife; and some also of good will: 16 
The one preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, 
supposing to add affliction to my bonds: 17 But 
the other of love, knowing that I am set for the de- 
fence of the gospel. 18 What then? notwithstand- 
ing, every way, whether in pretence, or in truth, 
Christ is preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice. 19 For I know that this shall turn to 
my salvation through your prayer, and the supply 
of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, 20 According to my 


earnest expectation and my hope, that in nothing IL 


shall be ashamed, but that with all boldness, as 
always, so now also Christ shall be magnified in my 
body, whether z¢ be by life, or by death. 


We see here the care the apostle takes to prevent their being offended at hia 
sufferings. He was now a prisoner at Rome; this might be a stumblingblock 
to those who had received the Gospel by his ministry. They might be tempted 
to think, if this doctrine was indeed of God, God would not suffer one who was 
so active and instrumental in peered and propagating it to be thrown by 
as a despised, broken vessel. They might be shy of owning this doctrine, lest 
they should be involved in the same trouble themselves. ow, to take off the 
offence of the cross, he expounds this dark and hard chapter of his sufferings, 
and makes it very easy, intelligible, and reconcileable to the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, who employed him. 

First. He suffered by the sworn enemies of the Gospel, who laid him in 
prison, and aimed at taking away his life; but they should not be stumbled 
-at this, for good was brought out of it, and it tended to the furtherance of the 
Gospel; ver. 12, “* The things which happened unto me have fallen out rather 
unto the furtherance of the Gospel.” A strange chemistry of Providence this, 
to extract so great a good out of so great an evil, as the enlargement of the 
Gospel by the confinement of the apostle; “1 suffer trouble as an evil-doer, 
even unto bonds; but the word of God is not bound,” 2 Tim.ii.9. They cannot 
imprison the word of God; that has its free course, though I am confined. But 
how was this? 

1. It alarmed those who were without; ver. 13, “‘ My bonds in Christ,” or for 
Christ, “ are manifest in all the palace, and in all other places.” Thea emperor, 
the courtiers, the magistrates, are convinced that I do not suffer as an evil-doer, 
but as an honest man, with a good conscience. ‘They know I suffer for Christ, 
and not for any wickedness. Observe, Ist. Paul's sufferings made him known 
at court, where perhaps he would never have otherwise been known, and might 
lead some of them to inquire after the Gospel for which he suffered, which they 
might otherwise have never heard of. 2nd. When his bonds were manifest in 
the palace they were manifest in all other places. ‘The sentiments of the court 
have a great influence on the sentiments of the people,—Regis ad exemplum 
totus componitur orbis. wT? F i 

2. 1t emboldened them who were within. As his enemies were startled at 
them, so his friends were heartened by them; ‘‘ Upright men shall be astonished 
at this, and the innocent shall stir up himself against the hypocrite. Tha 


i. 9. “ Your love ...in knowledge and all judgment :” “ All 
depends on their having that measure of knowledye short of which 
love will become the sport of every impulse of the heart, and lead to 
perversities, of which we may easily find examples enough in every 
age” (Wiesinger). Rheims and Conybeare read ‘“ understanding ” 
for “judgment ;” Ellicott, “‘ perception,” 

i. 10. “That ye may approve,” &c.: the original will bear two 
senses, either “that ye may approve of what is excellent,” or “that 
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righteous also shall hold on his way, and he who hath clean hands shall be 
atronger and stronger,” Jub xvii. 8,9. So it was here ver. 14, Many of the 
brethren in the Lord waxing contident by my bonds. The expectation of 
trouble for their religion, in general, perhaps disheartened and discouraged 
them; but when they saw Paul imprisoned for Christ, they were so far from 
being deterred from preaching Christ, and praising his name, that it made 
shem the more bold; for they could gladly suffer in Panl’s company. If they 
should be hurried from the pulpit to the prison, they could be reconciled to it, 
because they should be there in such good company. Besides, the comfort 
which Paul had in his sufferings, his extraordinary consolations received from 
Christ in a suffering state, greatly encouraged them. They saw that they who 
served Christ served a good Master, who could both bear them up an bear 
them out in their sufferings for him; “ Waxing confident by my_ bonds, 
Merooras. They were more fully satisfied and persua:iled by what they saw. 
Observe the power of the Divine grace; that which was intended by the enemy 
to discourage the preachers of the Gospel was overruled for their encourage- 
ment. And “are much more bold to speak the word without fear;” they see 
the worst of it, and therefore are not afraid to venture. Their confidence gave 
them courage, and their courage preserved them from the power of fear. 

Secondly. Paul suffered from false friends as well as from enemies; ver. 15, 16, 
“Some preach Christ even of envy and strife. The one preach Christ of con- 
tention, not sincerely.” Now this would be a stumblingblock and discourage- 
ment to some, that there were those who envied Paul’s reputation in the 
churches, and the interest he had among the Christians, and endeavoured to 
supplant and undermine him. ‘They were secretly pleased when he was laid 
up in prison, that tiey might have the better opportunity to steal away the peo- 
ple’s affections; and laid themselves out the more in preaching, that they might 
gain to themselves the reputation they envied him: “Supposing to add afflic- 
tion to my bonds.” They thought hereby to grieve his spirit, and make him afraid 
of losing his interest, uneasy under his confinement, and impatient for release. 
It is sad there should be men who profess the Gospel, especially who preach it, 
who are. governed by such principles as these, who should preach Christ in 
spite to Paul, and to increase the affliction of his bonds. Let us not think it 
strange if, in these latter and more degenerate ages of the church, there should 
beany such. However, there were others who were animated by Paul’s suffer- 
ing to preach Christ the more vigorously: “Some also of goodwill and of love.” 
From sincere affection to the Gospel, that the work might not stand while the 
workman was laid up. “ Knowing that I am set for the defence of the Gospel.” 
They knew that he was appointed to support and propagate the Gospel in the 
world, against all the violence and opposition of its enemies, and were afraid 
lest the Gospel should suffer by his confinement. This made them the more 
bold to preach the word, and supply his lack of service to the church. 

(The Gospel which Paul had to defend and maintain was particularly that 
feature of it which related to the calling of the Gentiles to salvation without 
their being circumcised, which he calls his Gospel, Rom. xi. 23; and which he 
defended even against Peter, Gal. ii. 5, 11,12. It was for this the professed 
Jewish converts hated him, and became the source of his greatest troubles and 
sorrows. Note, Some ministers are set to defend one part of the Gospel, as 


unpalatable truth, in one age, and some another in a future age, and it behoves 


them, like Paul, to be resolute in it, whatever they suffer. 

It is very affecting to see how easy the apostle was in the midst of all; ver. 18, 
* Notwithstanding every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
preached, I therein do rejoice, yea, and I will rejoice.” Note, The preaching of 
Christ is the joy of all who wish well to his kingdom among men. Since it may 
tend to the good of many, we ought to rejoice in it, though it is done in pre- 
tence, and not in reality. It is God’s prerogative to judge of the principles 
men act upon, and is out of our line. Paul was so far from envying those who 
had liberty to preach the Gospel, while he was under confinement, that he 
rejoiced in the preaching it, even by those who did it in pretence, and not in 
truth. How much more then should we rejoice in the preaching of the Gospel 
by them who do it in truth, yea, though it should be with much weakness, and 
aun asteket Two things made the apostle rejoice in the preaching the 

ospel: 

1. Because it tended to the salvation of the souls of men; ver. 19, “1 know 
that this shall turn to my salvation.” Observe, God can bring good out of evil; 
and what doth not turn to the salvation of the ministers may yet by the grace 
of God be made to turn to the salvation of the people. What reward can they 
expect who preach Christ out of strife, and envy, and contention, and to add 
affliction to a faithful minister’s bonds,—who preach in pretence, and not in 
truth? and yet even this may turn to the salvation of others; and Paul’s 
rejoicing in it turned to his salvation too. This is one of the things which 
accompanies salvation, to be able to rejoice that Christ is preached, though it 
be to the diminution of us, and our reputation. This noble spirit appeared in 
John the Baptist at the first public preaching of Christ; “ This my joy is fulfilled. 
He must increase, but I must decrease,” Jno. iii. 29, 30. Let him shine, though I 
am obscured; and his glory be exalted, though upon my ruins. Others under- 
stand this expression of the malice of his enemies being defeated, and contri- 
buting towards his deliverance from his confinement; “Through your prayers, 
and the supply, or the aids and assistance of the Spirit of Christ.” Note, 
Whatsoever turns to our salvation is by the supply, or aids and assistance, of 
the Spirit of Christ; and prayer is the appointed means of fetching in that 
supply. The prayers of the people may bring a supply of the Spirit to their 
ministers, to enable them in suffering, as well as in preaching the Gospel. 

(May we not suppose that he rejoiced in the preaching of it chiefly as leading 
to the conversion of others, God overruling the preaching of his truth concern- 
ing Christ, even when taught by corrupt men, to the salvation of their hearers. 
This is not, indeed, his ordinary, but extraordinary way of working; and though 
the end that is answered justifies not the motive of the instrument, it may 
rejoiced in, while that motive is condemned. The true minister rejoices if good 
is done, by whomsoever it is done, while he weeps over those who have wrong 
ends in doing it.] 

2. Because it would turn to the glory of Christ, ver. 20; where he takes 
occasion to mention his own entire devotedness to the service and honour of 
Christ. “According to my earnest expectation and hope, that in nothing I 
shall be ashamed,” &c. Here observe, Ist. ‘That the great desire of every true 
Christian is, that Christ may be magnified and glorified; that his name may be 
great, and his kingdom come. 2nd. That they who truly desire that Christ may 

e magnified desire that he may be magnified in their body. They present their 
“ bodies a living sacrifice,” Rom. xii. 1, and “‘ yield their members as instruments 
of righteousness unto God,” Rom. vi. 13. They are willing to serve his designs, 
and be instrumental to his glory, with every member of their body, as well as 
faculty of their soul. 3rd. That it is much for the glory of Christ that we 
should serve him boldly, and not be ashamed of him; with freedom and libert 
of mind, and without discouragement; “That in nothing I shall be ashame 
but that with all bolduess Christ may be magnified.” The boldness of Chris- 
tians is the honour of Christ. 4th. That they who make Christ’s glory their 
desire and design may make it their expectation and hope. If it be truly aimed 
at it ehall certainly be attained. If in sincerity we pray, “ Father, glorify thy 
name,” we may be sure of the same answer to that prayer which Christ had: 


? 
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“T have glorified it, and 1 will ety it again,” Jno. xii. 28. 5th, They who 
desire Christ may be magnified in their bodies have a holy indifference 
“ whether it be by‘life or by death.” They refer it to him, which wey he will 
make them serviceable to his glory, whether by their labour or suffering, by 
their diligence or patience, by their living to his honour in working for him, or 
dying to his honour in suffering for him. 

21 For to me to live zs Christ, and to die zs gain. 
22 But if I live in the flesh, this zs the fruit of my 
labour: yet what I shall choose I wot not. 23 For 
I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to de- 
part, and to be with Christ; which is far better: 24 
Nevertheless to abide in the flesh 7s more needfut 
for you. 25 And having this confidence, 1 know 
that I shall abide and continue with you all for your 

. . ‘ ia bl 
furtherance and joy of faith; 26 That your re- 
joicing may be more abundant in Jesus Christ for 
me by my coming to you again. 

We have here an account of the life and death of blessed Paul. His life was 
Christ, and his death was gain. Observe, 1. It is the undoubted character of 
every good Christian that to him to live is Christ. ‘The glory of Christ ought 
to be the end of our life, the grace of Christ the principle of our life, and the 
word of Christ the rule of it, The Christian life is derived from Christ, and 
directed to him. He is the principle, rule, and end of it. 2. All those to whom 
to live is Christ, to them to die will be gain. It is great gain, a present gain 
everlasting gain, Death is a great loss to a carnal worldly man, for he loses al 
his comforts and all his hopes; but to a good Christian it is gain, for it is the 
end of all his weakness and misery, and the perfection of his comforts and 
accomplishment of his hopes. It delivers him from all the evils of life, and 
brings him to the possession of the chiefest good. Or, to me “to die is gain,” 
that 1s, to the pelt po as well as to myself, which will receive farther confirma- 
tion by the seal of my blood, as it had before by the labours of my life. So 
Christ would be “magnified by his death,” ver. 20. Some read the whole 
expression thus, ‘’I'o me, living and dying, Christ is gain ;’ that 1s, I desire no 
more, neither while I live nor when I die, but to win Christ, and be found in 
him. It might be thought, if death was gain to him, he would be weary of life, 
and impatient for death. No, saith he, ver. 22, “If I live in the flesh, this is the 
fruit of my labour,” that is, Christ is.’ He reckoned his labour well bestowed 
if he could be instrumental to advance the honour and interest of the king- 
dom of Christ in the world. It is “the fruit of my labour,” Kapmos épyou,— 
opere pretium. It is worth while for a good Christian, and a yond minister, to 
live in the world, as long as he can glorify God and do good to his church. 
“Yet what I shall choose I wot not; for I am in a strait betwixt two.” It 
was a blessed strait which Paul was in, not between two evil things, but be- 
tween two good things. David was in a strait by three judgments—sword, 
famine, and pestilence. Paul _was in a strait between two blessings, living to 
oe and being with him. Here we have him reasoning with himself upon 
the matter. 

First. His inclination was for death. See the power of faith and of Divine 
grace. It can reconcile the mind to death, and make us willing to die, though 
death is the destruction of our present nature, and the greatest natural evil. 
We have naturally an aversion to death, but he had an inclination to it; ver. 23, 
“Having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ.” Observe, 1, It is being 
with Christ which makes a departure desirable to a good man. It is not simply 
dying, or putting off the body ; it is not of itself, and for its own sake, a desir- 
able thing. But it may be necessarily connected with something else, which 
may make it truly so. If I cannot be with Christ without departing, I shall 
reckon it desirable, upon that account, to depart. Observe, 2. As soon as ever 
the soul departs, it is immediately with Christ; “This day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise,” Zu. xxiii. 43; “ Absent from the body, and present with the 
Lord,” 2 Cor. v. 8, without any interval between. “ 
ToAXp yap WGAdov kpetooov,— very much powheioi or vastly preferable.’ ‘They 
who know the value of Christ and heaven will readily acknowledge it far 
better to be in heaven than to be in this world, to be with Christ than to be 
with any creature; for in this world we are compassed about with sin, born to 
trouble, born again to it. But, if we come to be with Christ, farewell sin and 
temptation, farewell sorrow and death forever. 

Secondly. His judgment was rather to live awhile longer in this world, for 
the service of the church; ver, 24, ‘“ Nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you.” It is needful for the church to have ministers; and faithful 
ministers can ill be spared when the “‘ harvest is plenteous, and the labourers 
few.” Observe, That they who have most reason to desire to depart yet should 
be willing to continue in the world as long as God has any work for them to do. 
Paul's strait was not between living in this world and living in heaven,—between 
these two there is no comparison; but his strait was between serving Christ in 
this world, and enjoying him in another. Still it was Christ his heart was upon, 
though, to advance the interest of Christ and his church, he chose rather to 
tarry here, where he met with oppositions and difficulties, and to deny himself 
for awhile the satisfaction of his reward, ‘And having this confidence, | know 
that I shall abide, and continue with you all for your furtherance and joy | 
of faith,” ver. 25. Observe here, 1. What a great confidence Paul had in the 
Divine providence, that it would order all for the best to him. Having this 
confidence, that it will be needful for you that I shall abide in the flesh, 1 know 
that I shall abide. 2. Whatsoever is best for the church we may be sure God 
will do. If we know what is needful for the building up the body of Christ, we 
may certainly knew what will be; for he will take care of its interests, and do 
what is best, all things considered, in every condition it isin. 3. What ministers 
are continued for; “For our furtherance and joy of faith,” that is, our farther 
advancement in holiness and comfort. 4. What promotes our faith and “joy of 
faith” is very much for our furtherance in the way to heaven. ‘The more faith 
the more joy, and the more faith and joy the more we are furthered in our 
Christian course. 5. There is need of a settled ministry, not only for the con- 
viction and conversion of sinners, but for the edification of saints, and their 
furtherance in spiritual attainments. ‘That your rejoicing may be more 
abundant in Jesus Christ for me, by my. td ine to you again,” ver. 26. They 
rejoiced in the hope of seeing him, and enjoying his farther labours among them. 
Observe, 1st. ‘I'he continuance of ministers with the church ought to be the 
rejoicing of all who wish well to the church and to its interests. 2nd. That all 
our joys should terminate in Christ. Our joy in good ministers should be our 


Which is far better,” 


ye may discriminate between differing things” —4.e., between right and 

rong. Thus Tyndal translates, “that ye might accept things 
most excellent ;” Rheims, ‘that you may approve the better things ;” 
but Geneva, “that ye may discern things that differ;” Conybeare, 
“teaching you to distinguish good from evil.” The better sense must 
therefore be gathered from the context, and it certainly seems that 
the prayer that their love may be according to knowledge—not a 
mere sentimental love—would be better fulfilled if they approved those 

wa 


things really worthy of love, than if they merely discerned the 
from the evil. “ Sincere:” better “pure.” “ Without offence: 
i.e., “ blameless.” 

i. 11, “Fruit:’’ not “ fruits,’ as Authorised Version; so best MSS. 
“The negative side always implies the positive, a principle which is 
of great importance for the Christian life. By ‘fruit of righteous. 
ness,’ as in the case of other words similarly connected, such ag 
‘fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal. v. 22), ‘ fruit of the light’ (Eph. v. 9), must 
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joy in Cnrist Jesus for them; for they are but the friends of the bridegroom, 
aud are co be received in his name, and for his sake. 

(To die is gain. The gain or advantage the apostle here speaks of seems not 
to apply to himself, in the first instance, as our translation would appear to 
imply, but only secondarily; it was honour brought to Christ which will be 
done by his martyred body, no less than by his devoted life. It is as if he had 
said, ‘ For Christ, or the serving and honouring of Christ, is the great gain or 
advantage I propose to myself in living or dying.’ His embarrassment arose 
from the desirableness which he perceived of the lengthening of his life, for the 
strengthening of the Philippians and others in the faith; and his inward or 
miraculous assurance that this would be the case determined what would 
otherwise have been an insuperable difficulty, which of two things to prefer, a 
speedy death or prolonged existence on earth. Observe, It is well when the 
governing end of existence, the bringing of glory to Christ, is that which deter- 
mines our preference for life or death. 

The life [ live “inthe flesh,” is a phrase which denotes an idea of the con- 
temptibleness of this life, in itself; and in the apostle’s case a life only of 
“labour,” which he was accustomed to, and even led to prefer to its cessation 
on account of the “fruit” that it might bear, namely, glory to Christ.] 


27 Only let your conversation be as it becometh 
the gospel of Christ: that whether I come and see 
you, or else be absent, I may hear of your affairs, 
that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striv- 
ing together for the faith of the gospel; 28 And 
in nothing terrified by your adversaries: which is to 
them an evident token of perdition, but to you of 
salvation, and that of God. 29 For unto you it is 
given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on 
him, but also to suffer for his sake; 30 Having 
the same conflict which ye saw in me, and now hear 


to be in me. 


The apostle concludes the chapter with two exhortations. 

First. He exhorts them to strictness of conversation; ver. 27, “ Only let your 
eonversation be as becometh the Gospel of Christ.” Observe, They who pro- 
fess the Gospel of Christ should have their conversation as becomes the Gospel, 
or in a suitableness and agreeableness to it. Let it be as becomes those who 
believe gospel truths, submit to gospel laws, and depend upon gospel promises ; 
and with an answerable faith, holiness, and comfort. Let it be in all respects 
as those who belong to the kingdom of God among men, and are members and 
subjects of it. It is an ornament to our profession when our conversation is of 
a piece with it. “That whether I come and see you, or else be absent, I may 
hear of your affairs.” He had spoken, in ver. 26, of his coming to them again, 
and had spoken it with some assurance, though he was now a prisoner; but he 
would not have them build upon that. Our religion must not be bound up in 
the hands of our ministers. Whether I come or no, let me hear well of you, and 
do you “stand fast.” Whether ministers come or no, Christ is always at hand. 
He is nigh to us, never far from us, and hastens his second cornings the “ comin 
of the Lord draws nigh,” Jas. v. 8. Let me hear of you, “That you stan 
fast in one spirit, with one mind, striving together for the faith of the Gospel.” 
nity things he desired to hear of them, and they are all such as become 

ne Gospel, 

1. It becomes those who profess the Goepe! to strive for it, to use a holy 
violence in taking the kingdom ot heaven. The faith of the Gospel is the doc- 
trine of faith, or the religion of the Gospel. There is that in the faith of the 
Gospel which is worth striving for, If religion is worth any thing, it is worth 
every thing. There is much opposition, and there is need of striving. A man 
may sleep and go to hell; but he who will go to heaven must look about him 
and be diligent. 4 

2. he unity and unanimity of Christians become the Gospel. Strive toge- 
ther, not strive one with another. All of you must strive against the common 
adversary. One spirit and one mind becomes the Gospel, for there is one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism. There may be a oneness of heart and affection among 
Gaeaiens, where there is diversity of judgment and apprehensions about many 

ings. 

3. Stedfastness becomes the Gospel; “Stand fast in one spirit, with one 
mind.” Be stedfast and immovable by any opposition. It is a shame to reli- 
gion when the professors of it are off and on, unfixed in their minds, and 
unstable as water; for they will never excel. They who would strive for the 
faith of the Gospel must stand firm to it. i : 

Secondly. He exhorts them to courage and constancy in suffering; ver. 28, 
“ And in nothing terrified by your adversaries.” ‘The professors of the Gospel 
have all along met with adversaries, especially at the first planting of Chris- 
tianity. Our great care must be to keep close to our profession, and be constant 
to it. Whatsoever oppositions we meet with, we must not be frightened at 
them, considering the condition of the persecuted is much better and more 
desirable than the condition of the persecutors; for persecuting is an evident 
token of perdition. They who oppose the Gospel of Christ, and injure the pro- 
fessors of, it, are marked out for ruin. But being persecuted is a token of salva- 
vion. Not that it is a certain mark,—many hypocrites have suffered for their 
religion; but it is a good sign that we are in good earnest in religion, and 
designed for salvation, when we are enabled in a right manner to suffer for the 
cause of Christ. “ For to vou it is given, on the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe, but also to suffer for his name,” ver. 29. Here are two pisces gifts 
given, and both on the behalf of Christ. 1st. To believe in him. Faith is God's 
gift on the behalf of Christ, who purchased for us, not only the blessedness 
which is the object of faith, but the grace of faith itself; the ability and dispo- 
sition to believe is from God. 2nd. To suffer for the sake of Christ is a valuable 
gift too. Itis a great honour, and a great advantage; for we may be very ser- 
viceable to the glory of God, which is the end of our creation, and encourage 
and confirm the faith of others. And there is a great reward attending it too. 
“ Blessed are you when men shall persecute you, for great is your reward in 
heaven,” Mat. vy. 11 12. And if “we suffer with him, we shall also reign with 
him,” 2 Tim. ii. 12. lf we suffer reproach and loss for Christ, we are to reckon 
it a great gift, and prize it accordingly, always provided we carry it under our 
sufferings with the genuine temper of the martyrs and confessors; ver. 30; 
“ Having the same conflict which you saw in me, and now hear to be in me;’ 
that is, you suffering in the same manner as you saw, and now hear of me that 


be understood fruit of righteousness in the sense of product thereof ; 
and ‘righteousness’ does not express so much the justification as the 
new moral condition of the man, which is.given along with it, and in 
which he ‘bears fruit unto God in newness of the spirit. The 
apostle adds.‘ which are by Jesus Christ,’ since this fruit, along with 
the ground from which it springs, is a communication of the life of 


Christ te his own (John xv. 5; Gal. ii, 20).”’ 
i, 13, “The :” the Greek word may be so translated ; but 
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| Isuffer. It is not simply the suffering, but the cause; and not only the eanse, 
but the spirit, which makes the martyr. A man may suffer in an ill cause, and 
then he suffers justly; or in a good cause, but with a wrong mind, and then his 
sufferings lose their value. 

(Their “ adversaries,” spoken of here, are the Judaizers, who opposed their 
faith in that feature of the Gospel which received men to salvation without 
circumcision, the great bone of contention at that peried in most places, and 
in this, place particularly. ‘They were not to be “trightened” by their oppo- 
sition, so as to be turned out of the way of contending for their essential preroga- 
tive of the gospelscheme. ‘To the opposers of it, their inflexible adherence to it 
might seem an evident token of their being abandoned of God, bunt to themselves 
it was an evidence of greater honour designed by God for them, in thus having 
all suffering for a vilified truth, on which he had set his seal in their experience; 
and in evidencing which they might be animated by the recollection of what 
oot saw him so cheerfully endure on the same account, and learnt that he was 
still, in the same spirit, enduring. Observe, We may well exhort others to the 
same faith, when we find it, and make it manifest, to be comforting to our own 


hearts.] 
CHAPTER II. 


The apostle proceeds to farther exhortations to several duties; to be like-minded and 
lowly-minded, which he presses from the example of Christ, ver. 1—]1; and to diligence 


and seriousness in the Christian course, ver. 12, 13; and to adorn their Christian pro- 
fession by several suitable graces, ver. 14—18; and concludes with particular notice 
and commendation of two good ministers, Timothy and Epaphroditus, whom he 


designed to send to them, ver. 19—30. 


. 
Wy 
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F there be therefore any con- 
solation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love, if any fel- 
lowship of the Spirit, if any 
bowels and mercies, 2 Ful- 
|s), fill ye my joy, that ye be 
0 likeminded, having the same 
love, being of one accord, of 
one mind. 3 Let nothing 
be done through strife or 
vainglory ; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem 
other better than themselves. 4 Look not every 
man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others. 5 Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus: 6 Who, being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: 
7 But made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men: 8 And being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. 9 Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name: 10 That at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth; 11 And that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. 


The apostle proceeds in this chapter, where he left off in the last, with farther 
exhortations to Christian duties. He presses them largely to like-mindedness 
and lowly-mindedness, in conformity to the example of the Lord Jesus, the great 
pattern of humility and love. Where we may observe, _ 

First. he great gospel precept pressed upon us; that is, to love one another, 
This is the law of Christ’s kingdom, the lesson of his school, the livery of his 
family. This he represents, ver. 2, by being “‘likeminded, having the same love, 
being of one accord, of one mind.” e are of a like mind when we have the 
same love, Christians should be one in affection, whether they can be one in 
apprehension or no. This is always in their power, and always their dary and 
is the likeliest way to bring them nearer in judgment. “ Having the same love.” 
Observe, That the same love we are required to express to others, others are 
obliged to express to us. Christian love ought to be mutual love; Jove, and you 
shall be loved. ‘Being of one accord and of one mind.” Not crossing and 
thwarting, or driving on separate interests; but unanimously agreeing in the 

reat things of God, and keeping the unity of the Spirit in other differences. 
fiire observe, : . i 

1. The pathetical pressing of the duty. He is very importunate with them, 
knowing what an evidence it is of our sincerity, and what a means of the pre- 
servation and edification of the body of Christ. ‘The inducements to brotherly 
love are these, Ist. If there is any consolation in Christ. Have you experienced 
consolation in Christ? Evidence that experience by loving une another. The 
sweetness we have found in the doctrine of Christ shoulé sweeten our spirits. 
Do we expect consolation in Christ? If we have not consolation in Christ, 
where else can we expect it? They who have an interest in Christ have con- 
solation in him, strong and everlasting consolation, (#/eb. vi. 18; 2 7'hes. ii. 16,) 
and therefore ought to love one another. 2nd. Comfort of love. If there 
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as there is no proof that it was ever used to denote the emperor's 
residence at Rome, it more probably means here the camp of the 
Pretorians. ‘And in all other places :” rather, “to all the rest.” 
“The matter of fact interpretation would be that the soldiers, and 
those who visited him, carried the fame of his being bound for 
Christ over ali Rome ” (Alford). 

i, 14. Best MSS. read “to speak the word of God without fear.” 

i, 16, 17, These verses are transposed in the Authorised Version 
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ary comfort in Christian love, in God’s love to_us, in our love to God, or in our 
brethren’s love to us; in consideration of all this, fet us be like-minded. If you 
have ever found that comfort, if you would find it, if you indeed believe that the 
grace of love is a comfortable grace, abound in it. ard. “ Fellowship of the 
Spirit.” If there is such a thing as communion with God and Christ by the 
Spirit, such a thing as the communion of saints, by virtue of their being ani- 
mated and acted by one and the same Spirit, be ye like-minded ; for Christian 
love and like-mindedness will preserve to us our communion with God and with 
one another. 4th. “ Any bowels and mercies,” that is, in God and Christ, 
toward you. If you expect the benefit of God’s compassions to yourselves, be 
ye compassionate one to another. If there is such a thing as mercy to be found 
among the followers of Christ, if all who are sanctified have a disposition to 
holy pity, make it appear this way. How cogent are these arguments! One 
would think them enough to tame the most fierce, and mollify the hardest heart. 
Another argument he insinuates is, the comfort it would be to him; “ Fulfil ye 
my joy.” It is the joy of ministers to see people like-minded, and living in love. 
He had been instrumental in bringing them to the grace of Christ, and love of 
God. Now, saith he, if ye have found any benefit by your participation of the 
Gospel of Christ, if ye have any comfort in it, or advantage by it, fulfil the joy 
of your poor minister who preached the Gospel to you. | ; > 

2. He proposes some means to promote it. Ist. Doing nothing “through 
strife and vainglory,” ver. 3. There is no greater enemy to Christian love than 
pride and passion.- If we do things in contradiction to our brethren, that is 
doing them through strife: if we do them through ostentation of ourselves, 
that is doing them through vainglory; both are destructive of Christian love, 
and kindle unchristian heats. Christ came to slay all enmities; therefore let 
there not be among Christians a spirit of opposition. Christ came to humble 
us; and therefore let there not be among usa spirit of pride. 2nd. We must 
esteem others in lowliness of mind better than ourselves; be severe upon our 
own faults, and charitable in our judgment to others; be quick in observing our 
own defects and infirmities, but ready to overlook, and make favourable allow- 
ances for, the defects of others. We must esteem the good which is in others 
above that which is in ourselves; for we best know our own unworthiness and 
imperfections. 3rd. We must interest ourselves in the concernments of others, 
not in a way of curiosity and censoriousness, or as “ busybodies in other men’s 
matters,” but in Christian love and sympathy; ver. 4, “ Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the things of others.” A selfish spirit 
is destructive of Christian love. We must be concerned not only for our own 
credit, and ease, and safety, but for those of others also; and rejoice in others’ 
prosperity as truly as in our own. We must “love our neighbour as ourselves,” 
and make his case our own. ere S.: : 

Secondly. Here is a gospel pattern proposed to our imitation, and that is the 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘ Let_this mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus,” ver. 5. Observe, That Christians must be of Christ’s mind. 
We must bear a resemblance to his life if we would have the benefit of his 
death. “If we have not the Spirit of Christ, we are none of his,” Rom. viii. 9. 
Now what was the mind of Christ? Why he was smnitiepey humble, and this is 
what we are peculiarly to learn of him; ‘ Learn of me, for Lam meek and lowly 
in heart,” Mat. xi. 29. If we were lowly-minded, we should be like-minded; 
and if we were like to Christ we should be lowly-minded, We must waik in 


the same spirit, and in the same steps, with the Lord Jesus, who humbled him- | 
self to sufferings and death for us; not only to satisfy God’s paneicn and pay | 


the price of our redemption, but to set us an example, and that we might follow 
his steps. Now here we have the two natures, and the two states, of our Lord 
Jesus, It is observable, that the apostle having occasion to mention the Lord 
Jesus, and the mind which was in him, takes the hint to enlarge upon his person, 
and to give a particular description of him. It is a pleasing subject, and a 


gospel minister need not think himself out of the way when he is upon it; any 


fit occasion should be readily taken. 
1. Here are the two natures of Christ: his Divine nature and human neture. 
Ist. Here is his Divine nature. 
Partaking of the Divine nature, as the eternal and only begotten Son of God. 
This agrees with Jno. i. 1, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God;” and is of the same import with being the “image of the invisible 
God,” Col. i. 15, and the “brightness of his glory, and express image of his 
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“Who, being in the form of God,” ver. 6. | 


person,” Heb. i.3. “He thought it no robbery to be equal with God;” did not | 


think himself guilty of any invasion of what did not belong to him, or assuming 


another’s right. He said, “I and my Father are one,” Jno. x. 30. It.1s the highest | 


degree of robbery for any mere man to pretend to be equal with God. or profess 
himself “ one with the Father.” ‘This is for a “man to rob God,” not in tithes 
and offerings, but of the rights of his godhead, Mal. iii. 8. Some understand 
“being in the form of God,” év poppy Gcou bxapxwv, of his appearance in a Divine 
majestic glory to the patriarchs, and the Jews under the Old Testament, which 
was often cailed the glory, and the Shechinah; and the word is used in such 
a sense by the Septuagint, and in the New ‘Testament; Mar. xvi. 12, He 
“ appeared to the two disciples,” év érépg woppy “ in another form;” Mat. xvii. 2, 
eevee he “was transfigured before them.” And, he “thought it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God;” that is, he did not greedily catch at, or covet and 
affeet, to appear in that glory; he laid aside the majesty of his former appear- 
ance while he was here on earth, which is supposed the sense of the peculiar 
expression, obk dpmaypov fynoato;: see Bishop Bull's Def. cap. ii., sec. 4, et alibi, 
and Whitby in loc. 

2nd. His human nature. He was “ made in the likeness of men,” and “found 
in fashion as aman.” He was really and truly man, took part of our flesh and 
blood, appeared in the nature and habit of man. And he voluntarily assumed 
human nature; it was his own act, and by his own consent. We cannot say 
that our participation of the human nature is so. And herein he emptied him- 
self; divested himself of the honours and glories of the upper world, and of his 
former appearance, to clothe himself with the rags of human nature. He was 
in all things like to us, Heb. ii. 17. 

2. Here are his two estates of humiliation and exaltation. 

Ist. His estate of humiliation. He not only took upon him the likeness and 
fashion of a man, but “the form of a servant,” that is, a mean man. . He was not 
only “ God’s servant whom he hath chosen ;” but he came to minister to men, 
and was among them as “one who serveth,” in a mean and servile state. One 
would think that the Lord Jesus, if he would be a man, should have been a 
prince, and appeared in splendour. But, quite the contrary, he took upon him 
‘the form of a servant.” He was brought up meanly, probably working with 
his supposed father at his trade. His whole life was a life of humiliation, of 
meanness, of poverty and disgrace; he had not where to lay his head; lived 
upon alms, was “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief;” did not appear 
with external pomp, or any marks of distinction from other men, This was the 
humiliation of his life; but the lowest step of his humiliation was his dying the 
death of the cross; “ He became obedient to death, even the death of the cross.” 
He not only suffered, but was actually and voluntarily obedient; he obeyed the 
law which he brought himself under as Mediator, and by which he was obliged 
todie. “I have power to lay down my life, and I have power to take it again; 
this commandment have I received of my Father,” Jno. x. 18. And he was 
“made under the law,” Gal. iv. 4. ‘There is an emphasis laid upon the manner 


SN 


from their original order, “To raise up tribulation (for me) in my 
bonds—i.., endeavouring to take opportunity, by my being laid 
aside, to depreciate me and my preaching, and so to cause me trouble 
of spirit” (Alford). It seems that those to whom the apostle refers 
preached the truth, and that to the salvation of others, else why 
should he rejoice (verse 18)? but their motive was rather their own 
honour than the extension of Christ’s’‘kingdom. 

i, 19, 20, St. Paul appears to be looking forward to the day when 
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of his dying, which had in it all-the cireumstances possible which are hums 
bling, “even the death of the cross,” a cursed, painful, and shameful death 
a death accursed by the law: “Cursed is he that hangeth on a tree :” full o 
pain, the body nailed through the nervous parts,—the hands and feet,—and 
hanging with all its weight upon the cross; and fhe death of a malefactor and 
a slave, not of a free man, exposed as a public spectacle. Such was the con- 
descensiun of the blessed Jesus. . te ' 
(The form of God and the form of a servant are put in opposition. Christ 
was not only a servant, Lu. ii. 27, ministering unto others, Mat. xx. 26—28, and, 
though a Son, learning obedience by the things that he suffered, Heb. v. 8; but 
also in the appearance and condition of one. In like manner he was not only 
God with the Father, but shared equally with him in the manifested splendour 
and appearance of Deity, receiving equal homage and worship, both before 
the creation of this world and upon it afterward, in his appearances to the 
patriarchs, Jno. xvii. 5; Heb. i. 3. So far, however, from eagerly retaining this 
equality, he parted with it for our sakes, and emptied himself of it, by becom- 
ing a man of mean and suffering condition. And should not we, who are to 
copy him in self-denial, so look upon what would be advantageous to others 


as to be ready to give up some advantages of our own for their sakes?’ 


Observe, ‘Then do we admire when we imitate. ] 

2nd. His exaltation. “ Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him.” His 
exaltation was the reward of his humiliation: because he humbled himself 
God exalted him; and he “highly exalted him,” iepiwce, raised him to an 
exceeding height. And he exalted his whole person, the human nature as well 
as the Divine; for he is spoken of as being in the form of God as well as in the 
fashion of aman. As it respects the Divine nature, it could only be a recogniz- 
ing his rights, or the display and appearance of the “xlory he had with the 
Father before the world was,” Jno. xvii. 5; not any new acquisition of glory; 
and so the Father himself is said to be exalted. But the proper exaltation was 
of his human nature, which only seems to be capable of it, though in eonjune- 
tion with the Divine. His exaltation here is made to consist in honour and 
power. In honour; so “ He had a name above every name;” a title of dignity 
above all the creatures, men or angels. And in power; “ Every knee must bow 
to him;” that is, the whole creation must be in subjection to him; ‘“* Things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth,” the inhabitants of 
heaven and earth, the living and the dead. “At the name of Jesus,” not at 
the sound of the word, but the authority of Jesus, all should pay a solemn 
homage. [Or, rather, ‘in’ the name of Jesus, as it is in the Greek; namely, as 
the tlorified Mediator.] And that “every tongue should confess that Jesus 


Christ is Lord;” every nation and language should publicly own the universal: 


empire of the exalted Redeemer; and that “all power in heaven and earth is 
iven to him,” Mat. xxviii. 18. ; 
Christ :it reaches to heaven and earth, and to all the creatures in each; toangels 
as well as men, and to the dead as well as the living. “'T'o the glory of God 
the Father.” Observe, It is the glory of God the Father to confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord; for it is his will that “all men should honour the Son as they 
honour the Father,” Jno. v. 23. It redounds to the honour of the Father, what- 
soever respect is paid to Christ. ‘He who receiveth me, receiveth him who 
sent me,” Mat. x. 40. 


12 Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always 
obeyed, not as in my presence only, but now much 
more in my absence, work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling. 13 For it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. . 


First. He exhorts them to diligence and seriousness in the Christian course. 
“ Work out your own salvation.” It is the salvation of our souls, ! Pet. i. 9, and 
our eternal salvation, Heb. v, 9, and contains deliverance from all the evils sin 
had brought upon us, and exposed us to, and the (eeerat of all good, and 
whatsoever is necessary to our complete and final happiness. Observe, It 
concerns us above all things to secure the welfare of our souls. Whatever 
becomes of other things, let us take care of our best interests; and it is our own 
salvation, the salvation of our own souls. It is not for us to judge other people, 


we have enough to do to look to ourselves; and though we must promote the. 


common salvation, Jude 3,as much as we can, yet we must upon no account 
neglect our own. We are required to work out our salvation, xatepyagecte; the 
word signifies working thoroughly at a thing, and taking true pains. Observe, 


we must be diligent in the use of all the means which conduce to our salvation, . 


We must not only work at our salvation, by doing something now and then 
about it; but we must work out our salvation by doing all which is to be done 
and persevering therein to the end. Salvation is the great thing we should 
mind, and set our hearts upon; and we cannot attain salvation without the 
utmost care and diligence. e adds, “ With fear and trembling ;” that is, with 


great care and circumspection,—tremble for fear lest you miscarry and come _ 
Be careful to do every thing in religion in the best manner; and fear. 


short. 
lest under all your advantages you should so much as “seem to come short,” 
Heb.iv.\. Fear is a great guard and preservative from evil. 

Secondly. He urges this from the consideration of their readiness always to 
obey the Gospel. i 
now much more in my absence,” ver. 12. You have been always willing to 
comply with every discovery of the will of God, and that in my absence as well 


as presence. You make it appear that regard to Christ, and care of your souls, . 


sway more with you than any other respect whatsoever. They were not 
merely awed by the apostle’s presence, but did it even much more in his 
absence. And because “it is God who worketh in you,” do you work out 
your salvation, for it is God who worketh in you: work, for he worketh. It 
should encourage us to do our utmost, because our “labour shall not be in 
vain.” God is ready to concur with his grace, and assist our faithful endea- 
vours. Observe, Though we must use our utmost endeavours in working 
out our salvation, yet still we must go forth and go on in a dependence 
upon the grace of God. His grace worketh in us in a way suitable to our 
natures, and in concurrence with our endeavours; and the operations of God’s 
grace are so far from excusing, that they are intended to quicken and engage 
our endeavours, And work out your salvation “with fear and trembling,” for 
“he worketh in you.” All our working depends upon his working in us. Do 
not trifle with God by neglects and delays, lest you provoke him to withdraw 
his help, and all your endeavours prove in vain. 
works of his good pleasure. “'l’o will and to do” he gives the whole ability. 
It is the grace of God which inclines the will to that which is good, and then 
enables us to perform it, and to act according to our principles. “Thou hast 
wrought all our works in us,” Jsa. xxvi. 12. ““Of his good pleasure.” As there 
is no strength in us, so there is no merit in us. As we cannot act without 


salvation will be complete, and since this preaching of Christ, 
whether in love or pretence, has its origin in his labours, he looks to 
obtain through it a higher degree of blessing in the kingdom of 
the saved (Alford, Brown, &c.); and the means by which this happy - 
result would be secured was the prayer of the Philippians and con- 
sequent outpouring of the Holy Spirit. . bee 
i. 21. “In my view and definition of the term, life is but anothex — 
name for Christ” (Peile). gis , 


Observe the vast extent of the kingdom of. 


As ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, but _ 


Work with fear, for he— 
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God’s grace, so we cannot claim it, or pretend to deserve it. God’s good- 
will to us is the cause of his good work in us; and he is under no engagements 
to his creatures but those of his gracious promise, 


14 Do all things without murmurings and disput- 
ings: 15 That ye may be blameless and harmless, 
the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye shine 
as lights in the world; 16 Holding forth the word 
of life; that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, that 
I have not run in vain, neither laboured in vain. 17 
Yea, and if 1 be offered upon the sacrifice and ser- 
vice of your faith, I joy, and rejoice with you all. 
18 For the same cause also do ye joy, and rejoice 
with me. 
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ROMAN PHAROS, OR LIGHT TOWER.—vVer. 15. 


The apostle exhorts them in these verses to adorn their Christian profession 
by_a suitable temper and behaviour, in several instances. 

First. By a cheerful obedience to the commands of God; ver. 14, “Do all 
things,” that is, do your duty in every branch of it, “without murmurings.” Do 
it, and do not find fault with it. Mind your work, and do not quarrel with it. 
God’s commands were given to be obeyed, not to be disputed. ‘I'his greatly 
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adorns our sproieatou; and shews we serve a good Master, whose service ig, 


freedom, and whose work is its own reward. 

Secondly. By peaceableness, and love one to another. Do all things “ without 
disputings,” wrangling and debating one with another; because the light of truth, 
and the life of religion, are often lost in the heats and mists of disputation. 

Thirdly. Bya blameless conversation towards all men; ver. 15, “ That ye may 
be blameless and harmless; the sons of God without rebuke.” That you be not 
injurious to any in word or. deed, and give no just occasion of offence. We 
should endeavour not only to be harmless, but to be blameless; not only not 
to do hurt, but not to come under the just suspicion of it. ‘Blameless and 
sincere,’ so some read it; blameless before men, sincere towards God. “The 
sons of God ;” it becomes them to be blameless and harmless who stand in-such 
a relation, and are favoured with such a privilege. The children of God should 
differ from the sons of men. “ Without rebuke,” duspnra, Momus was a carp- 
ing deity among the Greeks, mentioned by Hesiod and Lucian, who did nothing 
himself, and found fault with every body and every thing; from him all carpers 
at other men, and rigid censurers of their works, were called Momi. The sense 
of the expression is, Walk so circumspectly that Momus himself may have no 
occasion to cavil at you, that the severest censurer may find no fault with you. 
We should aim at it, and endeavour it, not only to get to heaven, but to get 
thither without a blot; and, like Demetrius, to “have a good report of all men, 
and of the truth,” 3 Jno, 12. “In the midst of a crooked and perverse gene- 
ration ;” that is, among the heathens, and those who are without. Observe, 
Where there is no true religion, little is to be expected but crookedness and 
perverseness; and the more crooked and perverse others are among whom we 
ive, and the more apt to cavil, the more careful we should be to keep ourselves 
blameless and harmless. Abraham and Lot must not strive, “because the 
Cana nite and Perizzite dwelt in the land,” Gen. xiii. 7. “Among whom ye 
shine as lights in the world.” Christ is the Light of che world, and good Chris- 
tuans are lights in the world. When God raises up a good man in any place, 
be sets up a light in that place. Or, it may be read imperatively, “Among 
whom shine ye as lights:” compare Mat. v. 16, ‘‘ Let your fight so stipe before 
men. Christians should not only endeavour to approve themselves to God, 
but to recommend themselves to others that they also may glorify God. ‘Chey 


i, 22—26. “ But «f my living in the flesh, if this is to me the 
(medium of) fruit from my labour, then,” &c. ‘The apostle personally 
desired to die, that he might be with Christ ; but if he could not thus 

' labour for Christ, he was content to remain on earth, or at least not to 
seek his own perfect happiness at the expense of his fellow-believers’ 
furtherance in the faith, 

i, 28. Compare 2 Thess. i, 5—7. 

i. 29, “The grace given to you is such that you are thereby 
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must shine as well as be sincere. [It is the property of light to receive ne 
contamination from the fiithiest objects while it irradiates them. Excellent 
pattern for pe eee “ Holding forth the word of life,” ver. 16. The Gospel 
is called the word of life, because it reveals and proposes to us eternal fife 
through Jesus Christ. “ Life and immortality are brought to light by the 
Gospel,” 2 Tim. i. 10. 1t is our duty not only to hold fast, but to hold forth, the 


word of life; not only to hold it fast for our own benefit, but to hold it forth 
for the benefit of others; to hold it forth, as the candlestick holds forth the 
candle, which makes it appear to advantage all around; or, as the luminaries 


of the heavens, which shed their influence far and wide; [or, as those build- 
ings which we call lighthouses, the most illustrious of which was raised in the 
island of Pharos, where Ptolemy Philadelphus built that celebrated tower, 
(B.C. 283,) on which a bright flame was always kept burning in the night, that 
mariners might see their way, and avoid the rocks which they were to pass in 
their entrance to the haven at Alexandria, upon which they would otherwise 
have been in the greatest danger of suffering shipwreck. Christians encourage 
their ministers when they let the light of the Gospel shine forth on all around 
them, not only by their holy living, but also by their evangelical teaching.] This 
Paul tells them would be his joy; “* That I may rejoicein the day of Christ.” Not 
only rejoice in your stedfastness, but in your usefulness. He would have them 
think his pains well bestowed, and that he had “not run in vain, neither 
laboured in vain.” Observe, 

1, The work of the ministry requires the putting forth of the whole man; 
all that is within us is little enough to be employed in it, as in running and 
labouring. Running denotes vehemerce, and vigour, and continual pressing 
forward; labouring, constancy and close application. 

2. It is a great joy to ministers when they perceive that they have not “run 
in vain, neither laboured in vain;” and it will be their rejoicing in the day of 
Christ, when their converts will be their crown. ‘ What is our hope, or joy, 
or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ at his coming ? for ye are our glory and joy,” | Thes. ii. 19, 20. Theapostle 
not only ran and laboured for them with satistaction, but shews that he was 
ready to suffer for their good; ver. 17; “‘ Yea, and if I be offered upon the 
sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all.” He could 
reckon himself happy if be could promote the honour of Christ, the edification 
of the church, and the welfare of the souls of men; though it were not only by 
hazarding, but by laying down his life. He could willingly be a sacrifice at their 
altars to serve the faith of God’s elect. Could Paul think it worth the while 
to shed his blood for the service of the church, and shall we think muel to 
take a little pains? Is not that worth our labour which he thought worth his 
life? “If L be offered,” or poured out as the wine of the drink offerings, 
crévdonar, 2 Tim. iv. 6, “1 am now ready to be offered.” He could rejoice to seal 
his doctrine with his blood; ver. 18, “For the same cause also do ye joy and 
rejoice with me.” It is the will of God that good Christians should be much 
in rejoicing; and they who are happy in good ministers have a great deal of 
reason to joy and rejoice with them. If the minister loves the people, and is 
willing to spend and be spent for their welfare, the people have reason to love 
the minister, and to joy and rejoice with him. 


19 But [ trust in the Lord Jesus to send Timo- 
theus shortly unto you, that I also may be of good 
comfort, when I know your state. 20 For I have 
no man likeminded, who will naturally care for your 
state. 21 For all seek their own, not the things 
which are Jesus Christ’s. 22 But ye know thie 

roof of him, that, as a son with the father, he hath 
served with me in the gospel. 23 Him therefore I 
hope to send presently, so soon as I shall see how it 
will go with me. 24 But I trust in the Lord that I 
also myself shall come shortly. 25 Yet I supposed 
it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, my bro- 
ther and companion in labour, and fellowsoldier, but 
your messenger, and he that ministered to my wants. 
26 For he longed after you all, and was full of hea- 
viness, because that ye had heard that he had been 
sick. 27 For indeed he was sick nigh unto death: 
but God had mercy on him; and not on lim only, 
but on me also, lest I should have sorrow upon sor- 
row. 28 I sent him therefore the more carefully, 
that, when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, and 
that I may be the less sorrowful. 29 Receive lim 
therefore in the Lord with all gladness; and hold 
such in reputation: 30 Because for the work of 
Christ he was nigh unto death, not regarding his 


life, to supply your lack of service toward me. 


St. Paul takes particular notice of two good ministers; for though he was 
himself a great apostle, and laboured more abundantly than they all, yet he 
took all occasions to speak with respect of those who were far his inferiors, 
First. He speaks of ‘'imothy, whom he intended tu send to the Philippians, that 
he might have an account of their state. See Paui’s care of the churches, and 
the comfort he had in their well doing. He was in pain when he had not heard 
of them a good while, and therefore would send Timothy to inquire, and bring him 
an account; “ For 1 have no man like-minded, who will naturally care for your 
state.” Timothy wasanonsuch, ‘There were, no doubt, many good ministers, 
who were in care for the souls of those for whom they preached ; but none 


enabled not only to believe in Christ, but also to suffer for him; the 
double favour you have received affords the surest proof of the essen- 
tially divine nature of the token” (Ellicott), 


th) 


i, 30. “Saw in me:” see Acts xvi. 16, &e, 
ii. 1. “If then you can be entreated in Christ, if you can be 


persuaded by love, if you have any fellowship in the Spirit, if you 
have any tenderness or compassion, I pray you make my joy full,” 
&c. (Conybeare), 
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eomparable to Timothy, a man of an excellent spirit and tender heart. “ Who 
will naturally care for your state.” Observe, It is best with us when our duty 
becomes in a manner natural to us, ‘Timothy was a genuine son of blessed 
Paul, and walked in the same spirit and the same steps; naturally, that is, 
sincerely, and not in pretence only;_with a willing heart and upright view, so 
agreeably to the make of his mind. Note, 1. It is the duty of ministers to care 
for the state of their people, and be concerned for their welfare; “I seek not 
yours but you,” 2 Cor. xii, 14. 2. It is a rare thing to find one who doth it 
naturally. Such a one is remarkable and distinguished among his brethren, 
* Aj} seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s, ver. 21. What, 
did Paul say this in haste, as David said, “ All men are liars? Ps. exvi. 11. 
Was there so general a corruption among ministers, so early, that there was 
not one among them who cared for the state of their people? We must not 
understand it so; he means the generality ; all, that is, either the most or all 
in comparison of Timothy. Note, Seeking our own interest to the neglect 
of Jesus Christ is a very great sin, and very common among Christians and 
ministers. Weare apt to prefer our own credit, ease, and safety, before truth, 
holiness and duty; the things of our own pleasure and reputation before the 
things of Christ’s kingdom, and his honour and interest in the world; but 
Timothy was none of those. ‘‘ Ye know the proof of him,” ver, 22. Timothy was 
aman who had been tried, and had made “full proof of his ministry,” 2 Zim. iv. 5; 
and was faithful in all which befel him. All the churches with whom he ha 

acquaintance knew the proof of him; he was a man as good as he seemed 
to be, and “served Christ so as to be acceptable to God,” and “approved of 
men,” Rom. xiv. 18: as if he had said, You do not only know the name of him, 
and the face of him, but the proof of him, and have experienced his affection 
and fidelity in your service, ‘that as a sun with a father he hath served with 
me in the Gospel.” He was Paul’s assistant in many places where he preached 
and served with him in the Gospel, with all the dutiful respect which a child 
pays to a father, and with all the love and cheerfulness with which a child is 
serviceable to his father. ‘(heir ministrations together were with great respect 
on the one side, and great tenderness and kindness on the other; an admirable 
example to elder ant younger ministers, joined together in the same service. 
Paul designed to send him shortly; “ Him therefore I hope to send presently, 
as soon as I shall see how it will go with me,” ver. 23. I*e was now a prisoner, 
and did not know what would be the issue; but according as it turned he 
would dispose of Timothy. Nay, he hoped to come himself; ver. 24, “ But I 
trust in the Lord that I also myself shall come shortly.” He hoped he should 
soon be set at liberty, and be able to give them a visit. Paul desired his 
liberty, not that he might take his pleasure, but that he might do good; “I 
trust in the Lord.” He expresses his hope and confidence of seeing them with 
an humble dependence and submission to the Divine will; 1 Cor. iv. 19, “ But 
1 will come to you shortly if the Lord will;” Jas. iv. 15, “ For that you ought 
is aay, if the Lord will we shall live, or do this and that:” so Acts xviii. 21, and 

eb. vi. 3. 

Secondly. Concerning Epaphroditus, whom he calls his “ brother and com- 

anion in labour, and fellow-soldier,” that is, his Christian brother, to whom 
i bore a tender affection; and his companion in the work and sufferings of 
the Gospel, who submitted to the same labours and hardships with himself ; 
and “their messenger,” that is, one who was sent by them to him, probably to 
consult him about some affairs relating to their church, or to bring a present 
from them for his relief, for he adds, And “ he who ministered to my wants ;” 
he seems to be the same who is elsewhere called Epaphras, Col. iv. 12. He 
had an earnest desire to come to them, and Paul was willing he should. It 
seems, 

1. Epaphroditus had been sick. “ They had heard that he had been sick,” 
ver. 26; and, “indeed he was sick nigh unto death,” ver, 27. Sickness is a 
calamity common to men, to good men and ministers. But why did not the apos- 
tle heal him, who was endued with a power of curing diseases as well as raising 
the dead? Acts xx. 10. Probably because that was intended as a sign to others, 
and to confirm the truth of the Gospel, and therefore need not be exercised one 
towards another; “ These signs shall follow them who believe; they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover,” Mar. xvi. 17, 18; and perhaps they had 
not that power at all times, and at their own discretion, but only when some 

reat end was to be served by it, and when God saw fit. It was proper to 
Shrist, who had the Spirit above measure. 

2. The Philippians were exceeding sorry to hear of his sickness. They were 
full of heaviness as well as he upon the tidings of it; for he was one, it seems, 
they had a particular respect and affection for, and thought fit to choose out to 
send to the apostle. 

3. It pleased God to recover and spare him; “ But God had mercy on him,” 
ver. 27. The apostle owns it as a great mercy to himself as well as to Epa- 
phroditus and others. Though the church was blessed at that time with extra- 
ordinary gifts, they could even then ill spare a good minister. He was sensibly 
touched with the thoughts of so great a loss ; “ Lest I should have sorrow upon 
sorrow,” that is, besides the sorrow of my own imprisonment, I should have 
the sorrow of his death. Or perhaps some other good ministers had died lately. 
which had been a great affliction to him; and if this had died now it would 
have been a fresh grief to him, and “ sorrow added to sorrow.” 

4. Epaphroditus was willing to make a visit to the Philippians, that he might 
be comforted with those who had sorrowed for him when he was sick; “ ‘T'hat 
when ye see him again ye may rejoice,” ver. 28. That you may yourselves see 
how well he is recovered, and what reason you have of thankfulness and joy 
upon his account. He gave himself the pleasure of comforting them by the sight 
of so dear a friend. 

5. Paul recommends him to their esteem and affection; “ Receive him there- 
fore in the Lord with all gladness, and hold such in reputation.” Account such 
men valuable who are zealous and faithful, and let them be highly loved and 
regarded. Shew your joy and respect by alf the expressions of hearty affection 
and good Gpitiog, it seems he had caught his illness in the work of God. It 
was for “the work of Christ that he was nigh to death, and to supply their 
lack of service to him.” The apostle does not blame him for his indiscretion in 
hazarding his life, but reckons they ought to love him the more upon that 
account. Observe, Ist. They who truly love Christ, and are hearty in the 
interests of his kingdom, will think it very well worth their while to hazard 
their health and lite to do him service, and promote the edification of his 
church. Observe, 2nd. They were to receive him with joy as newly recovered 
from sickness. It is an endearing consideration to have our mercies restored 
to us after danger of removal, and should make them the more valued and 
improved. What is given us in answer to prayer should be received with 
great thankfulness and joy. 


CHAPTER III. 


He cautions them against Judaizing seducers, ver. I—3; proposes his own example, and 
here he enumerates the privileges of his Jewish state which he rejected, ver. 4—6; and 
deecribes the matter of his own choice, ver. 9—16; and closes with an exhortation to 
heware of wicked men, and to follow his example, ver. 17—21. 
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WATCH DOG.—ver, 2. 


It seems the church of the Philippians, though a faithful and flourishing 
church, was disturbed by the Judaizing teachers, who endeavoured to keep 
up the law of Moses, and mix the observances of it with the doctrine of Christ 
and his institutions. 
seducers. mF 

First. He exhorts them to “rejoice in the Lord,” ver. 1, to rest satisfied in 
the interest they had in him, and the benefit they hoped for by him. It is the 
character and temper of sincere Christians to rejoice in Christ Jesus. The 
more we take of the comfort of our religion, the more closely we shall cleave to 
it; the more we rejoice in Christ, the more willing we shall be to do and suffer 
for him, and the less danger we shall be in of being drawn away from him. 
“The joy of the Lord is our strength,” Neh. viii. 10. 

Secondly. He cautions them to take heed of those false teachers. “To 
write the same things to you, to me indeed is not grievous, but for you it is 
safe,” that is, the same things which I have already preached to you; as if 
he had said, What has been presented to your ears shall be presented to 
your eyes. hat I have spoken formerly shall now be written, to shew 
that I am still of the same mind, [or the same things that Epaphroditus 
has to discourse of to you by my ee | “To me indeed is not griev- 
ous.” Observe, 1. Ministers must not think any thing grievous to them- 
selves which they have reason to believe is safe and edifying to the people. 
Observe, 2. It is good for us often to hear the same truths, to revive the re- 
membrance, and strengthen the impression of things of importance. It is a 
wanton curiosity to desire always to hear some new thing. It is a needful 
caution he here gives, “ Beware of dogs,” ver. 2, The prophet calls the false 

rophets dumb dogs, Isa. lvi. 10, to which the apostie here seems to refer, 
Dork. for their malice against the faithful professors of the Gospel of Christ, 
barking at them, and biting them. They cried up good works in opposition to 
the faith of Christ; but Paul calls them “ evil workers.” They boasted them- 
selves to be of the circumcision; but he calls them “the concision.” They rent 
and tore the church of Christ, and cut it to pieces; or contended for an abolished 
rite, a mere insignificant cutting the flesh. : 

(The Jewish deceivers were cruel, fierce, and mischievcus, as appears by 
what the same apostle says of them in 7%t.1. 10, &c. And that might be the 
reason why they are here called “dogs,” as it is why the crucifiers of Christ are 
so termed in Ps. xxii. 16, “Dogs have compassed me: the assembly of the 
wicked inclosed me: they pierced my hands and my feet.” Compare also the 
passage in Isaiah referred to above, (fsa. lvi. 10,) which it is by no means im- 
probable the apostle had in his eye when he wrote these words, and ver. 19 of 
this chapter. Farther, it is not unlikely that, as the Jews trusted the Gentiles, 
and used to speak of them as dogs, Paul might here intend to turn upon 
themselves that name of reproach, for which he had good reason from their 
conduct and behaviour.] * 

Thirdly. He describes true Christians, who are indeed the circumeision, the 
spiritual circumcision, that is, the 2 stented people of God who are in covenant 
with him, as the Old ‘Testament Israelites were; ‘‘ We are the circumcision, 
who worship God in the Spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confi- 
dence in the flesh.” Here are three characters: 1. They “worshipped in the 
Spirit,”in opposition to the carnal ordinances of the Old Testament, which con- 
sisted in meats and drinks, and divers washings, &c. Christianity takes us off from 
these things, and teaches us to be inward with God in all the duties of religious 
worship; we must worship God in spirit, Jno. iv. 24. ‘The work of religion is 
to no purpose any farther than the heart is employed in it; ‘‘ Whatsoever we 
do, we must do it heartily as unto the Lord;” and we must worship God in 
the strength and grace of the Divine Spirit, which is so peculiar to the gospel 
state, which is “the ministration of the Spirit,” 2 Cor. ili.8._ 2. They “rejoice 
in Christ Jesus,” and not in the peculiar privileges of the Jewish church, or 
what answers to them in the Christian church, mere outward enjoyments and 
performances. They rejoice in their relation to Christ, and interest in him 
God made it the duty of the Israelites tu rejoice before him in the courts of his 
house; but, now the substance is come, the shadows are done away, and we are 


He begins the chapter with warnings against these 
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li. 2. “Of one accord, of one mind:” rather, “with accordant 
souls, minding the one thing” (Ellicott); “with union of soul, 
unanimous” (Alford), 

ii. 6. This verse refers plainly to Christ in his pre-incarnate 
state; in verse 7 the pre-incarnate passes into the incarnate; and in 
verses 8—12 the reference is to the incarnate Christ. “In the 
form:” see Heb.i.3. “Thought it not robbery,” &c.: rather, “He 
jid not deem the heing on an equality with God a thing to be saized 
850 


on (a state to be exclusively clutched at and retained as a prize), 
‘but emptied himself ;’ or, in other words, he did not insist on his 
own eternal prerogatives, but, on the contrary, humbled himself to 
the condition and sufferings of mortal man” (Ellicott). 

ii. 9—11. “‘A name which is above every name:” ‘The very name 
which he bore in his humiliation, but which now is the highest and 
most glorious of all names. the name Jesus” (Alford). ‘A name with 
which now every highest attribute—grace, power, dominion —is 
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to rejoice in Christ Jesus oily. 3. They have “no confidence in the flesh,” that 
vs those carnal ordinances and outward performances. We must be taken eff 
rom trustin 


everlasting foundation. Our confidence as well as our joy is proper to him. 


4 Though I might also have confidence in the 
flesh. If any other man thinketh that he hath 
whereof he might trust in the flesh, I more: 5 Cir- 
cumeised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of 
the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews ; 
as touching the law, a Pharisee; 6 Concerning zeal, 
persecuting the church; touching the righteousness 
which is in the law, blameless. 7 But what things 
were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. 8 
Yea doubtless, and I count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung, that I may 
win Christ, 


The apostle here proposeth himself for an example of trusting in Christ only, || 


and not in his privileges as an Israelite. 

First. He shews what he had to boast of as a Jew and a Pharisee. Let none 
think that the apostle despised these things, as men commonly do, because he had 
them not himself to glory in. No, if he would have gloried and trusted in the 
flesh, he had as much cause to do so asany man. “If any other man thinketh 
that he hath whereof to trust in the flesh, I more,” ver. 4. 
boast of as any Jew of them all. 1. His birthright privileges. He was not a 
proselyte, but a native Israelite, of the stock of Israel; and he was of the 
tribe of Benjamin, in which tribe the nga ‘Stood, and which adhered to 
Judza when all the other tribes revolted. Benjamin was the father’s darling, 
and this was a favoured tribe. A Hebrew of the Hebrews, that is, an Israelite 
on both sides, by father and mother, and from one generation to another; none 
of his ancestors had matched with Gentiles. 2. He could boast of his relation 
to thechurch and the covenant, for he was circumcised the eighthday. He had 
the token of God’s covenant in his flesh, and was circumcised the very day 
which God had appointed. 3. For learning. He was a Pharisee, brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel, an eminent doctor of the law ; and was a scholar learned 
in all the learning of the Jews, taught according to the perfect manner of the 
laws of the fathers, Acts xxii. 3; he was “a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee,” 
Acts xxiii. 6; and “after the most strict sect of his religion, lived a Pharisee,” 
Acts xxvi.5. 4. He had a blameless conversation ; “ Touching the righteousness 
which is of the law, blameless.” As far as the Pharisees’ exposition of the law 
went, and as to the mere letter of the law and outward observance of it, he 
could sequit himself from the breach of it, and could not be accused by any. 
5. He had been an active man for his religion. As he made a strict profession 
of it under the title and character of a Pharisee, so he persecuted those whom 
he looked upon as enemies to it. “Concerning zeal, persecuting the church.” 
6. He shewed that he was in good earnest, though he had a zeal without know- 
ledge to direct and govern the exercise of it. “I was zealous towards God, as 
ye all are this day, and I persecuted this way unto the death,” Acts xxii. 3, 4. 
All this was enough to have made a proud Jew confident, and was stock suffi- 
cient to set up with for his justification. But, 

Secondly. The apostle tells us here how little account he made of these in 
comparison of his interest in Christ, and his expectations from him; “ But 
what things were gain to me, those have I counted loss for Christ,” ver. 7; that 
is, those things which he had counted gain while he was a Pharisee, and 
which he had before reckoned up, ‘‘ those I counted loss for Christ.” 
should have reckoned myself an unspeakable loser, if to adhere to them 
1 had lost my interest in Jesus Christ. He counted them loss; not only 
insufficient to enrich him, but what would certainly impoverish and ruin him, 
if he trusted to them in opposition to Christ. Observe, The apostle did not 
persuade them to do any thing but what he himself did,—to quit any thing but 
what he had quitted himself, or venture on any other bottom but what he him- 
self had ventured his immortal soul upon. 

{“ Those I counted loss for Christ.” The word fnca signifies loss incurred 


in trade, and more especially that loss which is sustained at sea in a storm, | 
when goods are thrown overboard for the sake of saving the passengers and 


the ship. The term, thus understood, gives a beautiful sense to the passage: 
saith the apostle, In making the voyage of life for the purpose of gaining salya- 
tion, I proposed to purchase it with my circumcision, and my care in observing 
the ritual precepts of the law, and I put a great value upon those things on 
account of the gain or advantage I was to make of them. But when I became 
a Christian I willingly threw them all overboard, as of no valne in obtaining 
salvation; and this I did for the sake of gaining salvation through faith in 
Christ, my only Saviour.] if 

“Yea doubtless, and I countall things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
sedge of Christ my Lord,” &c., ver. 8. Here the apostle explains himself :— 

Ist. He tells us what it was he was ambitious of, and reached after. It was 
“the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord ;” a believing, experimental acquaint- 
ance with Christ as Lord, not a mere notional and speculative, but a practical 


and efficacious, bambi. of him. So knowledge is pmetninn Det for cla } 
righteous servant | 
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By his knowledge, or the knowledge of him, “shall m 
justify many,” Jsa. liii. 11; and it is the excellency of knowledge. 
is an abundant and transcendent excellence in the doctrine of Christ, or the 
Christian religion above all the knowledge of nature, and improvements of 
human wisdom; for it is suited to the case of fallen sinners, and furnishes them 
with all they need, and all they can desire and hope for, with all saving wisdom 
and saving grace. ' j 

2nd, He shews how he had quitted his privileges as a Jew and a Pharisee. 
“Yea doubtiess;” his expression rises with a holy triumph and elevation, 
adAa piv ovv ve cai. There are five particles in the original; “ But indeed even 
also do I count all things but loss.” He had spoken before of those things, nis 
Jewish privileges; here he speaks of all things, all worldly enjoyments, an 
mere outward privileges whatsoever, things of a like kind, or any other kind 
which could stand in competition with Christ for the throne in his heart, or 


There 


in our own bottom, that we may build only on Jesus Christ the | 


He had as much to | 
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retend to merit and desert. There he had said he did count them but loss 
yut it might be asked, Did he continue still in the same mind? did he not repent 
his renouncing them? No; now he speaks in the present tense, “* Yea doubt. 
less, and I do count them but loss.” But it may be said, It is easy to say so; 
but what would he do when he came to the trial? Why, he tells us that he La 
himself practised according to this estimate of the case; “For whom I bave 
suffered the loss of all things,” He had quitted all his honours and advan- 
tages as a Jew and a Pharisee, and submitted to all the disgrace and suffering 
which attended the profession and preaching of the Gospel. When he em- 
barked in the bottom of the Christian religion he ventured all in it, and suffered 
the loss of all, for the privileges of a Christian. Nay, he not only counted 
them cea but dung, exvfada, offals thrown to dogs; they are not only less 
valuable than Christ. but in the highest degree contemptible when they come 
in competition with him. Note, The New Testament never speaks of saving 
grace in any terms of diminution, but on the contrary represents it as the fruits 
of the Divine Spirit, and the image of God in the soul of man, as a Divine 
nature, and the seed of God; and faith is called precious faith, and meekness 
is in the “sight of God of great price,” 1 Pet. iii. 4; 2 Pet. i. 1, &c. 

9 And be found in him, not having mine own 
righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is 
through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith: 10 That I may know him, and 
the power of his resurrection, and the fellowshi 
of his sufferings, being made conformable unto his 
death; 11 If by any means I might attain unto the 
resurrection of the dead. 12 Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect: but I 
follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which 
also 1 am apprehended of Christ Jesus. 13 Bre- 
thren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, 14 1 press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 


Jesus. 


We have heard what the apostle renounced; let us now see what he laid hold 


on, and resolved to cleave to, and that was, 1. Christ; and, 2. Heaven. He had 
his heart on these two great peculiarities of the Christian religion. 
First. The apostle had his heart upon Christ as his righteousness. This is 


illustrated in several instances. 

1. He desired to win Christ; and an unspeakable gainer he would reckon 
himself if he had but an interest in Christ and his righteousness, and he became 
his Lord and his Saviour. That I may win him, as the runner wins the prize, 
as the sailor makes the port he is boundfor. The expression intimates that 
we have need to strive for him, and reach after him; and that all is little enough 
to win him. 

2. That he might “be found in him,” ver. 9; as the manslayer was found in 
the city of refuge, where he was safe from the avenger of blood, Num. xxxv. 25, 
Or it alludes to a judicial appearance; So we are to be “found of our judge 
in peace,” 2 Pet. iii. 14. We are undone without a righteousness wherein to 
appear before God, for we are guilty. There isa righteousness provided for 
us in Jesus Christ, and it is a complete and perfect righteousness; none can 
have interest or benefit by it but those who come off from confidence in them- 
selves, and are brought heartily to believe in him. “Not having my own 
righteousness which is of the law;” that is, not thinking that my outward 
observances and good deeds are able to atune for my bad ones, or that b 
setting the one over against the other I can come to balance accounts wit 
God. No, the righteousness which I depend upon is that ‘‘ which is through 
the faith of Christ;” not a legal, but evangelical righteousness; “ The right- 
eousness which is of God by faith;” that is, ordained and appointed of God, 
The Lord Jesus Christ is “the Lord our-righteousness,” Zsa. xlv. 24. Had he 
not been God he could not have been our righteousness; the transcendent 
excellence of the Divine nature put such a value upon, and such a virtue into, 
his sufferings, that they became sufficient to satiety for the sins of the world, 
and _ to bring in a righteousness which will be effectual to all who believe. 
And faith is the ordained means of actual interest and saving benefit in all the 
purchase of his blood. It is “by faith in his blood,” Rom. iii. 25. [‘ And be 
found in him.” Christians by being baptized into Christ have “ put on” Christ, 
Gal. iii. 27; so that to God, now looking at them, there appears nothing but 
Christ. They are as it were covered all over with him, as a man is with the 
clothes he has put on.] 

3. That he might know Christ; ver. 10, “ That I may know him, and the 

ower of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings.” Faith is called 
Bacwiolae: Isa. hii. 11. Knowing him here is believing in him; it is an experi- 
mental knowledge of “the power of his resurrection, and fellowship of his 
suffering,” or feeling the transforming efficacy and virtue of them. bserve, 
The apostle was as ambitious of being sanctified as he was of being justified. 

e was as desirous to know the power of Christ's death and resurrection 
killing sin in him, and raising him up to newness of life, as he was to receive 
the benefit of Christ’s death and resurrection in his justification, 

4. That he might be conformable unto him, and that also is meant of his 
sanctification. We are then made conformable to his death when we die to 
sin, as Christ died for sin; when we are crucified with Christ, the flesh and 
affections of it mortified, and the world is crucified to us, and we to the world, 
by the virtue of the cross of Christ, this is our conformity to his death, 
any understand the apostle to mean, by a “fellowship in Christ’s suffer- 
ings,” his willingness tg undergo his portion of suffering for Christ’s sake, 
a member of his mystical body, (see Col. i. 24;) and a“ being made conform- 
able to lis death,” an experiencing of a similar violent and bloody death, if 
called to it. The expressions thus appear very consistent with the rest of the 
allegory, and represent nis readiness to submit to any difficulties that mixbL 


een er a ea a LL 


eternally conjoined ” (Ellicott). S : 
of Jesus”—not “at,” as in the Authorised Version—“ every knee 
should bow :” that is, worship; we ask of God in the name or for the 
sake of Jesus, “To the glory of God the Father:” the confession of 
the lordship of Jesus redounds to the honour of his Father; “their 
honour is inseparable and their glory one” (Waterland). 

ii. 12, 13. “ Now much more,” &c. : “ In the absence of the apostle, 


the care of their sulvation would rest with themselves alone” | 


See Actsix.5. “That in the name | (Wiesinger). “ With fear,” &c.: with distrust of their own powers 


(Eph, v. 6). “ Your own salvation:” each one his individual 
salvation. “Work out:” better “carry out” or “complete” (Eph. 
vi. 13). ‘For it is God,” &e.: ‘ We acknowledge that by nature we 
have a will, but since by the corruption of sin it is an evil will, it 
begins to be good when it is reformed by God” (Calvin). See Ezek. 
xi. 19, 20. 

ii, 14. “Without murmurings,” &c.: Alford, Conybeare, and 
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attend him in his voyage, in order to gain the desired haven, Rom. viii. 17; | 
2 Tim. ii. 11, 12.] : ‘ : Hs 

Secondly. The apostle had his heart upon heaven as his happiness; “Jf by 
any means I might attain to the resurrection of the dead,” ver. 11. The happi- 
ness of heaven is here called “the resurrection of the dead,” because though 
the souls of the faithful when they depart are immediately with Christ, yet | 
their happiness will not be complete till the general resurrection of the dead | 
at the last day, when soul and body shall be glorified together. Avderaow some- 
times signifies the future state. This the apostle had his eye upon, this he | 
would attain. There will be a resurrection of the unjust, who shall arise to 
shame and everlasting contempt, and our care must be to escape that; but the 
joyful and glorious resurrection of saints is called “the resurrection,” nar’ 
éfoxnv, because it is in virtue of Christ's resurrection, as their head and first 
fruits; whereas the wicked shall rise only by the power of Christ, as their 
judge. To the saints it will be indeed a resu. rection; that is, a return to bliss, 
and life, and glory; but the resurrection of the wicked is a rising from the 

rave, but a return to a second death. It is called “the resurrection of the 
just,” and “ the resurrection of life,” Jno. v. 29; and they are “ counted worthy 
to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, Lu. xx. 35. This 
joyful resurrection the apostle pressed towards. He was willing to do any 
thing, suffer any thing, that he might attain that resurrection. The hope and 
prospect of it carried him with so much courage and constancy through all the 
difficulties he met within his work. Observe, 1. He speaks as if they were in 
danger of missing it, and coming short of it. A holy fear of coming short is an 
excellent means of perseverance. 2. His care to be found in Christ was in 
order to his attaining the resurrection of the dead. Paul himself did not hope 
to attain it through his own merit and righteousness, but through the merit and 
righteousness of Jesus Christ. Let me be found in Christ, that I may attain 
the resurrection of the dead; that is, found a believer in him, and interested in 
him by faith. He looks upon himself to be in a state of imperfection and trial. 
** Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect,” ver. 12. 

(The apostle now passes from one metaphor to another, as 1s usual in the 
most correct writers; namely, from that of a voyager to that of aracer. The 
former had concluded with his arriving in any way at the resurrection, namely, | 
“of the just,” Lu. xx. 35,as a desired haven, which the resurrection of the, 
unjust will not be. Here he speaks of himself as an athletic in the Grecian | 
exercises, who was yet in the conflict, not having gained the victory, and “ob- | 
tained” the prize which was the reward of it, but pressing on in the prescribed } 
course, 2 Tim. ii. 5, with all his powers on the full stretch, neglecting things 
behind, as men do which they have passed, and looking only to examples before | 
them to quicken their speed, and especially to the glittering prize on the 
distant goal. Thus the heathen poet, ‘When they drive their chariots in a! 
race, the rider of the chariot presseth to overtake those horses that are before 
his, but continues, and never looks after him that is behind, and outrun by him,’ 
Hfor. lib. i, Sat. 1.) F ‘ 

Observe, The best men in the world will readily own their imperfection in 
the present state. We have not yet attained, are not already perfect: there is | 
still much wanting in all our duties, ard graces, and comforts. If Paul had 
not attained to perfection, who had reached to so high a pitch of holiness, 
much less have we. Again, “ Brethren, I count not myself to have appre- 
hended,” ver. 13.. Od Aoyitouna1, | make this judgment of the case; I thus reason 
with myself. Observe, They who think they have grace enough, it is a sign 
they have little enough, and that they have none at all; because wherever 
there is true grace there is a desire of more grace, and a pressing towards the 
perfection of grace. Observe here, | 

1. What the apostle’s actings were under this conviction. Considering that 
he had not already attained, and had not apprehended, he pressed forward; “I 
follow after,” ver. 12; dmx, 1 pursue with vigour, as one following after the 
pare: I endeavour to get more grace, and do more goed, and never think I 
rave done enough; “lf that I may apprehend that for which also I am appre- 
hended of Christ-Jesus.” Observe, Ist. From whence our grace comes. From 
our being apprehended of Christ Jesus. It is not our laying hold of Christ 
first, but his laying hold of us, which is our happiness and salvation; “ ‘Ve 
love him, because he first loved us,” 1 Jno. iv. 19. Nor our keeping hold of 
Christ, but his keeping hold of us, which is our safety. We are “kept by his 
mighty power through faith unto salvation,” 1 Pet. i.5. Observe, 2nd. What 
the happiness of heaven is; it is “to apprehend that for which we are appre- 
hended of Christ.” When Christ laid hold of us it was to bring us to heaven; 
and to apprehend that for which he apprehended us is to attain the perfection 
of our bliss. He adds farther, ver. 13, “This one thing I do,” this was his 
great care and concern, “forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth to those things which are before.” ‘There is a sinful forgetting 
of past sins and past mercies, which ought to be remembered for the exercise 
of constant repentance and thankfulness to God. But he forgot the things 
which are behind, so as nut to be content with present measures of grace. e 
was still for having more and more; so he reached forth, érextewduevos, — 
‘stretched’ himself forwards, bearing towards his point,—expressions of a 
vehement concern. 

2. The apostle’s aim in these actings; “I press towards the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus,” ver. 14. He pressed towards 
the mark. Ashe whoruns a race never takes up short of the end, but is still 
making forward as fast as he can, so they who have heaven in their eye must 
still be pressing forward to it in holy desires and hopes, and constant endea- 
vours and preparations. ‘I'he fitter we grow for heaven the faster we must 
press towards it. Heaven is called here the mark, because it is that which 
every good Christian hath in his eye, as the archer has his eye fixed upon the 
mark he designs to hit. “ For the prize of the high calling.” Observe, That a 
Christian’s calling is a high calling; it is from heaven as its original, and it is 
to heaven in its tendency. Heaven is “ the prize of the high calling,” 76 Bpafeiov, 
the prize we fight for, and run for, and wrestle for; what we aim at in all we 
do, and will reward all our pains. It is of great use in the Christian course to 
keep our eye upon heaven. ‘This is proper to give us measures in all our 
service, and to quicken us every step we take; and it is of God,—from him we 
are to expect it, (“ Eternal life is the gift of God,” Rom. vi. 23;) but it is in 
Christ Jesus, through his hand it must come to us, as it is procured for us by 
him, There is no getting to heaven as our home but by Christ as our way. 


15 Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be 
thus minded: and if in any thing ye be otherwise 
minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. 16 
Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, let 
us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing. 


' to follow it. 


| heaven our end. 


| Jesus Christ : 


TANS! (LET, A.D. 64. 


The apostle having proposed himself as an example, he urges the Philippians 
Let the same mind be in us which was in blessed Paul. We see 
here how he was minded; let us be like-minded, and set our hearts upon Christ 
and heaven, as he did. 

First. He shews that this was the thing wherein all good Christians were 
agreed, to make Christ all in all, and set their hearts upon another world. 
This is that “ whereto we have already attained.” However good Christians 
may differ in their sentiments about then things, this is what they are agreed 
in, that Christ is a Christian’s all—that to win Christ, and to be found in him, 
is our happiness both here and hereafter; and therefore, ‘let us walk by the 
same rule,” and “ mind the same thing.” Having made Christ our all to us, to 
us to live must be Christ. Let us agree to press towards the mark, and make 

Secondly. That this is a gore reason why Christians who differ in lesser 
matters should yet bear with one another, because they are agreed in the main 
matter. “If in any thing you be otherwise minded.” If you differ from one 
another, and are not of the same judgments as to meats, and days, and other 
matters of the Jewish law, yet you must not judge one another, while you all 
meet now in Christ as your centre, and hope to meet shortly in heaven as your 
home. As for other matters of difference lay no great stress upon them, “ God 
shall reveal even this unto you.” Whatever it is wherein you differ yon must 
wait till God give you a better understanding, which he will do in his due 
time. In the mean time, as far as we have attained, we must go together in 
the ways of God, join together in all the great things in which we are agreed, 
and wait for farther light in the lesser things wherein we differ. 

(Thirdly. That those who were “ perfect,” or proficients in Christian know- 
ledge and experience, should pursue the same course with himself, assuring 
them that while so engaged, namely, intent on making farther progress in the 
Divine life, according to gospel rules and precepts, clearer light would come to 
them on other and doubtful matters. ote, Obedience is the best path to 
knowledge; “ If any man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God:” see Mat. xxv. 22, 23.] ; : 


17 Brethren, be followers together of me, and 
mark them which walk so as ye have us for an en- 
sample. 18 (For many walk, of whom I have told 
you often, and now tell you even weeping, that they 
are the enemies of the cross of Christ: 19 Whose 
end is destruction, whose God is their belly, and 
whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly 
things.) 20 For our conversation is in heaven; 
from whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lerd 
21 Who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the working whereby he is able even to 
subdue all things unto himself. 


He closes the chapter with warnings and exhortations. 

First. He warns them against following the examples of seducers and evil 
teachers; ver. 18, 19,“ Many walk, of whom I have told you often, and now 
tell you weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ.” Observe, 
‘There are many called by Christ’s name who yet are enemies to Christ’s cross, 
and the design and intention of it. Their walk is a surer evidence what they 
are than their profession; “ By their fruits you shall know them,” Mat. vii. 20. 
The apostle warns people against such, _ Ist. Very frequently; “I have told. 
you often.” We so little heed the warnings given us that we have need to 
have them repeated; “To write the same things is safe,” ver. 1. 2nd. Feel- 
ingly and affectionately ; “1 now tell you weeping.” Paul was upon proper 
occasions a weeping preacher, as Jeremiah was a weeping prophet. Observe, 
That an old sermon may be preached with new affections; what we say often 
we may say again, if we say it affectionately, and are ourselves under the power 
of it. He gives us the characters of those who were the enemies of the cross 
of Christ. 

[By “enemies to the cross of Christ” he means particularly to the doctrine 
of the cross, or of salvation by a simple and entire dependence on his vicarious | 
sufferings and merits, which they sought to subvert and render useless by 
directing the attention of believers to the ceremonial law of Moses, and so 
weakening and dividing their trust in Christ as to render it nugatory, 
Gal. ii. 16—21. 

1. “ Whose God is their belly ;” that is, they mind nothing but their sensual. 
appetites. A wretched idol it is, and a scandal for any, but especially for. 
Christians, to sacrifice the favour of God, the peace of their conscience, and 
their eternal happiness to it. Gluttons and drunkards make a god of their. 
belly, and all their care is to please it, and make provision for it. The same 
observance which good people give to God epicures give to their appetites. 
Of such he says, “‘ They serve not the Lord Jesus Christ, but their own bellies,” 
Rom. xvi. 18. 

2. They “ glory in their shame.” They not only sin but brag of it, and glory. 
in that which they ought to be ashamed of. Sin is the sinner’s shame, espe- 
cially when it is gloried in. ‘They value themselves for what is their blemish: 
and reproach. f E , i , 

3. They “mind earthly things.” Christ came by his cross “to crucify the 
world to us, and us to the world;” and they who mind earthly things act 
directly contrary to the cross of Christ, and this great design of it. ‘The 
relish earthly things, and have no relish of the things which are spiritual and 
heavenly; they set their hearts and affections on earthly things; they love» 
them, and even dote upon them, and have a confidence and complacency in 
them. He gives them this character to shew how absurd it would be for. 
Christians to follow the example of such, or be led away by them. And to. 
deter us all from it he reads their doom. i 

(These “earthly things” include the ceremonies and observances of the: 
Jewish law, about which they were so much concerned, and in which they 
gloried; but which were in truth their shame, as it shewed them to be in reality — 
ignorant of, and inattentive to, those spiritual and heavenly things which the 
Gospei of Christ brought before them, and which as far exceeded the formr-, 
that were but an administration of them, as the soul the body, or the substas- 


—murmurings arising from selfishness and pride; Ellicott refers it to 
murmurings and doubtings respecting God; Scott refers “ murmur- 
ings” to conduct towards God, “disputings” to conduct towards 
men. 

ii. 17. The apostle regards the pouring out of his blood as 
probable, and as the completion of the sacrifice of the Gentiles as an 
Yering to God (Rom. xv. 16). 

85? 


Wiesinger refer this injunction to their behaviour to one = 


who these were cannot be ascertained, but Wiesinger, by comparison 
of various passages and dates, proves that none of those mentioned in 
Col. iv. or Philemon were likely to be included in the censure. 

ii. 30. No blame is intended to the Philippians, but rather the 
apostle commends Epaphroditus to their love. “That which you 
would have done if you could, he did for you; therefore receive him 


ii. 21. “All seek their own:” all those then with the apostle; 
| with all joy ” (Alford). 


A.D. 64. 


{ts shadow. Farther, this glorying was their shame, as it took them off from 


the true ground of dependence for salvation with God, and the glorious future | 


inheritance of the saints, namely, the sacrifice of Christ, to remain resting for 
their dignity and happiness on what, in comparison of those, ‘“.were weak and 
beggarly elements,” Gal. vi. 14, 15.] 

4. “ Whose end is destruction.” Their way seems pleasant, but death and 
hell are at the end of it. “ What fruit had you then in those things whereof 
you are now ashamed? for the end of those things is death,” Rom. vi. 21. It is 
dangerous following them, though it is going down the stream; for if we 


choose their way we have reason to fear their end. Perhaps he alludes to the | 


total destruction of the Jewish nation. 

{Has he not here an eye to what he had said before of these men, ch i. 28? 
They accounted Christians, for forsaking these ceremonies, and resting solely 
in Christ, to be in danger of destruction; but for endeavouring to wear them 
off from this, and neglecting it themselves, they would meet with that very 
destruction to which they doomed the sincere Philippians. It is a dreadful 
ie Aa oppose directly or indirectly the doctrine of salvation by Christ 
alone. 

Secondly He proposeth himself and his brethren for an example, in opposi- 
tion to these evil examples. “ Brethren, be followers together of me, and mark 
them who walk, as you have us for an example,” ver. 17. Mark them out for 

our pattern. He explains himself, ver. 20, by their regard to Christ and 
heaven's “For our conversation is in heaven.” Observe, Good Christians, 
even while they are here on earth, have their conversation in heaven. Their 
citizenship is there, roAtevua; as if he had said, We stand related to that world, 
and are citizens of the New Jerusalem. This world is not our home, but that 
is. ‘There our greatest privileges and concerns lie. And because our citizen- 
ship is there, our conversation is there; being related to that world we keep 
up a correspondence with it. The life of a Christian is in heaven, where his 
Head is, and his home is, and where he hopes to be shortly. He “sets his 
mat a upon things above;” and where his heart is there will his conversa- 
tion be. ‘ 

{Thus Augustine views the saints as the civitas Dei, which ‘in terris pere- 

rina, in celo fundata est.’ Such also is the view which one of the early 
fathers takes, in the following beautiful description,—‘ Christians are not sepa- 
rated from others by country, by language, or by customs. They are confined 
to no particular cities, use no particularities of speech, adopt no singularity of 
life. welling in their cities, as every man’s lot is cast, following the customs 
of each country in dress, and diet, and manner of life, they yet display the 
wonderful nature of their peculiar polity. They dwell in their own country 
but as sojourners; they abide on earth, but they are citizens of heaven. Ina 
word, they are in the world what the soul isin the bedy. The soul is diffused 
through all the members of the body, and Christians through the cities of 
the earth. But the soul, though dwelling in the body, is not of the body; 
and Christians dwelling in the world are not of the world.’ The epistle 
which contains the Acts of Polycarp’s Martyrdom is addressed from ‘the 
church of God which sojourns at Smyrna, to that which sojourns at Philippi, 
and A ce places whither the holy catholic church sojourns throughout the 
world. 

The apostle had pressed them to follow him and other ministers of Christ. 
Why, might they say, you are a company of poor, despised, persecuted people 
who make no figure, and pretend to no advantages in the world; who will 
follow you? Nay, saith he, but our conversation is in heaven. We have a 
near relation and a great pretension to the other world; and are not so mean 
and despicable as we are represented. It is good having fellowship with those 
who have fellowship with Christ, and conversation with those whose conversa- 
tion is in heaven. 

1. Because we look for the Saviour from thence; ver. 20, “ From whence 
also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” He is not here, he is 
ascended, he is “entered within the veil” for us; and we expect his second 
samping, from thence to gather in all the citizens of that New Jerusalem to 

imself. 

2. Because at the second coming of Christ we expect to be happy and glori- 
fied there. There is good reason to have our conversation in heaven, not only 
because Christ is now there, but because we hope to be there shortly, “ Who 
shall change our vile bodies, that they may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body,” ver. 21. There is a glory reserved for the bodies of the saints, which 
they will be instated in at the resurrection. The body is now at the best a vile 
body, 76 capa tis Tamevwcews iy, — the body of our humiliation;’ it hath its 
rise and original from the earth, it is supported out of the earth, and is subject 
to many diseases, and to death at last. Besides, it is often the occasion and 
instrument of much sin, which is called “the body of this death,” Rom. vii. 24. 
Or, it may be understood of its vileness when it lies in the grave. At the resur- 
rection it will be found a vile body, resolved to rottenness and dust, “the dust 
will return to the earth as it was,” Feel. xii.7; but it will be made a glorious 
body, and not only raised again to life, but raised to great advantage. Ohseree 
Ist. The sample of this change, and that is the glorious body of Christ, who, 
when he was transfigured upon the mount, “his face did shine as the sun, and 
his raiment was white as’ the light,” Mat. xvii. 2. He went to heaven clothed 
with a body, that he might take possession of the inheritance of our nature, and 
be not only the “ firstborn from the dead,” but the “ firstborn of the children of 
the resurrection.” We shall be “conformed to the image of his Son, that he 
might be the firstborn among many brethren,” Rom. viii. 29. Observe, 2nd. The 
power by which this change will be wrought. “ According to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto himself.” There is an efficacy 
of power, an exceeding greatness of power, and the “ working of mighty power,” 
Eph.i.19. It is matter of comfort to us that he can “subdue all things to him- 
self,” and sooner or later will bring over all into his interest. And the resur- 
rection will be wrought by this power: “I will raise him up at the last day,” 
Jno. vi. 44. Let this confirm our faith of the resurrection, that we not only have 
the Scriptures, which assure us it shall be, but we know the power of God, 
which ean effect it, Vat. xxii. 29. As Christ’s resurrection was a glorious 
instance of the Divine power, and therefore “he is declared to be Son of God 
with power, by the resurrection from the dead,” Rom. i. 4, so will our resurrection 
be; and his resurrection is a standing evidence as well as pattern of ours. 
And then all the enemies of the Redeemer’s kingdom will be completely con- 
quered; not only “he who had the power of death,” that is, the devil: Heb. ii. 14, 
but the “last enemy shall be destroyed,” that is, death, 1 Cor. xv. 26. “Death 
wiil be swallowed up in victory,” ver. 54. 


CHAPTER IY. 


Exhortations to several Christian duties, as stedfastness, unanimity, joy, &«., ver, 1—9. 
The apostle’s grateful acknowledgments of the Philippians’ kindness to him, with 
expressions of his own content, and desire of their good, ver, 10—19, He concludes 
the epistle with praise, salutations, and blesaing, ver, 20—23. 


PHITIDIPPIANS: TV. 
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HEREFORE, my brethren 
Fst dearly beloved and longed 
for, my joy and crown, so 
Ali stand fast in the Lord, my 
A) me dearly beloved. 2 I beseech 
)\j), Euodias, and beseech Syn- 
Vr tyche, that they be of the 
/42 same mind inthe Lord. 3 


; 7 yokefellow, help those wo- 
men which laboured with me in the gospel, with 
Clement also, and with other my fellowlabourers, 
whose names are in the book of life. 4 Rejoice in 
the Lord alway: and again | say, Rejoice. 5 Let 
your moderation be known unto all men. The Lord 
7s at hand. 6 Be careful for nothing; but in every 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known unto God. 7 And 
the peace of God, which, passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus. 8 Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things. 9 ‘Those things, which 
ye have both learned, and received, and heard, and 
seen in me, do: and the God of peace shall be with 


ou. 


The apostle begins the chapter with exhortations to divers Christian duties: 

First. To stedfastness in our Christian profession, ver. 1. It is inferred from 
the close of the foregoing chapter, “Therefore stand fast,” &c. Seeing our 
conversation is in heaven, and we look for the Saviour to come from thence, 
and fetch us thither, therefore let us stand fast. Note, The believing hope and 
prospect of eternal life should engage us to be steady, and even, and constant 
in our Christian course. Observe here. 

Ist. The compellations are very endearing. “ My brethren dearly beloved, 
and longed for, my joy and crown;” and again, “ My dearly beloved.” ‘Thus he 
expresses the pleasure he took in them, the kindness he had for them, to convey 
his exhortations to them with so much the greater advantage. He looked upon 
them as his brethren, though he was a great apostle; ‘‘ All we are brethren.” 
There is difference of gifts, graces, and attainments, yet being renewed by the 
same spirit, after the same image, we are brethren; as the children of the same 
parents, though of different ages, statures, and complexions. Being brethren, 
First. He loved them, and loved them dearly. “ Dearly beloved;” and again, 
“My dearly beloved.” Warm affections become ministers and Christians to- 
wards one another. Brotherly love must always go along with the brotherly 
relation. Secondly. He loved them, and longed for them; longed to see them, 
and hear from them; longed for their welfare, and was earnestly desirous of it. 
“1 long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ,” ch. i. 8. Thirdly. He loved 
them, and rejoiced in them. They were his joy; he had no greater joy than to 
hear of their spiritual health and prosperity. “1 rejoiced greatly that I found 
of thy children walking in the truth,” 2 Jno. 4; 3 Jno.4. Fourthly. He loved 
them, and gloried in them. They were his crown as well as his joy. Never was 
proud ambitious man more pleased with the ensigns of honour than Paul was 
with the evidences of the sincerity of their faith and obedience. All this is to 
prepare his way to greater regard. 

2nd. The exhortation itself. ‘So stand fast in the Lord.” Being in Christ, 
they must stand fast in him, that is, even and steady in their wa!k with him, 
and close and constant unto the end. Or, to “stand fast in the Lord” is to 
stand fast in his strength, and by his grace; not trusting in ourselves, and dis- 
claiming any sufficiency of our own. We mnst be “strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of his might,’ Eph. vi. 10. So stand fast, so as you have done 
hitherto; stand fast unto the end, so as you are my beloved, and my joy, avd 
crown; so stand fast, as those in whose welfare and perseverance I am so 
nearly interested and concerned, 

Secondly. He exhorts them to unanimity and mutual assistance; ver. 2, 3, “1 
beseech uedins and Syntyche, that they be of the same mind in the Lord.” 
This is directed to some particular persons. Sometimes there is need of apply- 
ing the general precepts of the Gospel to particular persons and cases. Euodias 
and Syntyche it seems were at variance, either one with the other or with the 
church; either upona civil account,—it may be they were engaged in a lawsuit 
—or upon a religious account, it may be they were of different opinions and 
sentiments. Pray, saith he, desire them from me to be of “the same mind in 
the Lord;” that is, that they will keep the peace, and live in love; be of the 
same mind one with another, not tnwarting and contradicting; and that they 
be of the same mind with the rest of the church, not acting in opposition to 
them. Then he exhorts to mutual assistance, ver. 3, and that he directs to par- 
ticular persons. “I entreat thee also, true yoke-fellow.” Who this person 
was he calls “ true yoke-fellow ” is uncertain. Some think Epaphroditus, whe 
is suppesed to be one of the pastors of the church of the Philippiaus. Others 
think it was some eminent good woman, perhaps Paul’s wife, because he exhorts 


iii. 2. “Dogs:” the impure (Rev. xxii. 15). “Concision:” the 
apostle will not say “circumcision,” as this, though now done away in 
Christ, had still some spiritual teaching ; but uses a term of reproach 

' mere cutting, useless mutilation, on which the “ evil workers” 
insisted as necessary to salvation. oe 

iii. 7. “Gain to me:” these were gains to him as a Jew, giving 
him influence, : 

iii. 8. “ Win Christ:” not the favour of Christ, as Grotius, but 


as Bishop Hall, “to lay fast hold of him, to receive him into our 
bosoms, and so to make him ours and ourselves his, that we may be 
joined to him as our head.” 

iii. 10. “ Know him:” see 2 Pet. i. 8. ‘Power of his resurrec- 
tion:” “ As securing our final justification, our triumph over death, 
and participation in his glory” (Ellicott). See Col.iii.l—4. “Conform. 
able:” “Sharing the likeness of his death” (Conybeare). See Gal. ii. 20. 
“There shonld be no greater comfort to Christian persons than tu be 
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his yoke-fellow to help the women which laboured with him, Whoever was the 
yoke-fellow with the apostle, must be a yoke-fellow too with his friends, It 
seems there were women who laboured with Paul in the Gospel ; not in the 
public ministry, for the apostle expreasly forbids that, 1 Zim. ii. 12, Isuffer not 
a woman to teach;” but by entertaining the ministers, visiting the sick, in- 
structing the ignorant, convincing the erroneous. Thus women may be helpful 
to ministers in the work of the Gospel. Now, says the apostle, do thou help 
them, They who help others should be helped themselves when there is occa- 
sion. Help them, that is, join with them, strengthen their hands, encourage 
them in their difficulties. 

(This “ true yoke-fellow” is generally supposed to have been the husband of 
one of these women, the word being in the masculine, and probably an officer 
in the church. He was to help them to come to an agreement, (who so fit to 
advise and counsel for that purpose,) either in co-operating with the church in 
the same work of Christian zeal as heretofore, or of opposition to Judaizing 
teachers. Observe, Men of standing in the church must interfere to prevent 
differences from impeding Christian affection and co-operation, as the strong 
ought to help the weak, that they may be kept from falling, and made to “ stand 
fast in the Lord.”]} : 

“With Clement also, and other my fellow-labourers.” Paul had a kindness 
for all his fellow-labourers ; and as he had found the benefit of their assistance 
he concluded how comfortable it would be to them to have the assistance of 
others. Of his fellow-labourers he saith, “ Whose names are in the book of 
life ;” that is, either they were chosen of God from all eternity, or registered 
and enrolled in the corporation and society to which the privilege of eternal 
life belongs, alluding to the custom among the Jews and Gentiles of register- 
ing the inhabitants or the freemen of acity. So we read of their ‘names being 
written in heaven,” Lu. x. 20; and “not blotting his name out of the book of 
life,” Rev. iii. 5; and of “them who are writter in the Lamb’s book of life,” 
Rev. xxi. 27. Observe, There is a book of life; chere are names in that book, 
and not characters and conditions only. We cannot search into that book, or 
know whose names are written there, but we may in a judgment of charity 
conclude, that they who labour in the Gospel, and are faithful to the interest 
of Christ and souls, have their names in the book of life. : 

[Does not the “book of life” refer here to the custom of enrolling the names 
of citizens who have conducted themselves well, with some mark of distinction 
and emphasis affixed to their names, as having to receive particular commenda- 
tion oa honour in the future assembling of them for the purpose of reviewing 
their conduct? All Christians have their names “ written in heaven,” but none 
with more distinct recognition than those that have been eminently pious and 
useful. Note, Co-operators with zealous and useful ministers will share in 
their recompense.] : a ge 

Secondly. He exhorts to holy joy and delight in God. “ Rejoice in the Lord 
always, and again I say rejoice,” ver. 4. All our joy must terminate in God, 
and our thoughts of God must be delightful thoughts. “ Delight thyself in the 
Lord,” Ps. xxxvii. 4, and “in the multitude of our thoughts within us” (grievous 
and afflicting thoughts,) “his comforts delight our souls,” Ps. xciv. 19, and our 
“ meditation of him is sweet,” Ps. civ. 34, Observe, It is our duty and privilege 
to rejoice in God, and to rejoice in him always, at all times, in all conditions, 
even when we suffer for him, or are afflicted by him. We must not think the 
worse of him or of his ways for the hardships we meet with in his service. 
There is enough in God to furnish us with matter of joy in the worst circum- 
stance on earth. He had said it before, ch. iii. 1, “ Finally, my brethren, rejoice 
in the Lord.” Here he saith it again, “ Rejoice in the Lord always, and again 1 
say rejoice.” Joy in God is a duty of great consequence in the Christian life; 
and Christians need to be again and again called to it. If good men have not a 
continual feast, it is their own fault. 

(Joy is a duty at all times, to be moderated in a degree by circumstances that 
may shade it, when sorrow is allowable, (“If needs be ye are in heaviness 
through manifold temptations,”) but not to be wholly superseded. As the 
Christian’s cause for “joy in the Lord” is greater at all times than ever it can 
be for sorrow, such a preponderance of sorrow as excludes joy is asin. Note, 
The sun of spiritual joy must not cease to give its light when covered with the 
darkest cloud, and to make it pierce through it.] 

Fourthly. We are here exhorted to candour, and gentleness, and good temper 
towards our brethren. “ Let your moderation be known to all men,” ver. 5, 
that is, in things indifferent do not run into extremes; avoid bigotry and ani- 
mosity, judge charitably concerning one another. The word 16 émecxes signifies 
‘a good disposition towards other men;’ and this moderation is explained, 
Rom. xiv. Some understand it of patient bearing afflictions, or sober enjuy- 
ment of worldly good; and so it well agrees with the following verse. The 
reason is, “the Lord is at hand.” The consideration of our Master’s approach, 
and our final account, should keep us from smiting our fellow-servants, support 
us under present sufferings, and moderate our affections to outward good. He 
will take vengeance on your enemies, and reward your patience. 

{Both the. parts of this verse shew that he considers them as in a state of 
persecution ; “moderation” (meekness or gentleness, as the word properly 
imports,) being peculiarly suited to that state, and the “ Lord’s being at hand” 
a cogent motive to excite them to it. And as the adversaries against whom he 
pes encourages them were the Jews or Judaizing teachers, the Lord’s 

eing at hand may well enough be interpreted of the overthrow which the Lord 
would soon bring upon the Jews, and which by the destruction of the temple, 
and the abolition of the greatest part of the Jewish service, would in a manner 
pee an end to their contest, as well as be an instance of vengeance on the virus 

ent enemies of the Christian cause.) 

Fifthly. Here is a caution against disquieting, perplexing care; ver. 16, “ Be 
careful for nothing ;” yndév uepuvare, the same expression with that, Mat. vi. 25, 
“Take no thought for your life;” that is, anxious care and distracting thought 
in the wants and difficulties of life. Observe, That it is the duty and interest 
of Christians to live without care. There is a care of diligence, which is our 
duty, and consists in a wise forecast and due concern; but there is a care of 
diffidence and distrust, which is our sin and folly, and which only perplexes 
and distracts the mind. “ Be careful for nothing,” so as by your care to distrust 
God, and unfit yourselves for his service. 

Sixthly. Asa sovereign antidote against perplexing care, he recommends to 
us constant prayer. “In every thing by prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made known to God.” Observe, 1. We must not 
only keep up stated times for prayer, but we must pray upon every particular 
emergency. “In every thing by prayer.” When any thing burthens our spirits, 
we must ease our minds by prayer; when our affairs are perplexed or dis- 
tressed, we must seek direction and support. 2. We must join thanksgiving with 
our prayers and supplications. We must not only seek supplies of good, but 
own receipts of mercy. Grateful acknowledgments of what we have arguea 
tight disposition of mind, and are prevailing motives for farther blessings. 
8. Prayer is offering up our desires to God, or making them known to him. 

Let your requests be made known to God.” Not that God needs to be told 
either our wants or desires, for he knows them better shan we can tell him; 
but he will know them from us, and have us shew our regards and concern, 
expresr our value of the mercy, and sense of our dependence on him. 4, The 
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effect of this will be “the peace of God keeping our hearts,” ver. 7. “ The 
peace of God,” that is, the comfortable sense of our reconciliation to God, and 
interest in his favour, and the hope of the heavenly blessedness and enjoyment 
of God hereafter, ‘which passeth all understanding,” is a greater good than 
can be sufficiently valued or duly expressed; “ It hath not entered into the heart 
of man,” 1 Cor. ii. 9. This peace will “keep our hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus,” that is, keep us from sinning under our troubles, and from 
sinking under them; keep us calm and sedate, without discomposure of passion, 
and with inward satisfaction. “Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee,” /sa. xxvi. 3. 

Seventhly. We are exhorted to get and keep a good name; a name for good 
things with God and good men. “ Whatsoever things are true and honest,” 
ver. 8. A regard to truth in our words and engagements, and to decency and 
becomingness in our behaviour, suitable to our circumstances and condition of 
life. ‘ Whatsoever things are just and pure,” agreeable to the rules of justice 
and righteousness in all our dealings with men, and without the impurity or 
mixture of sin. “* Whatsoever things are lovely and of good report,” that is, 
amiable, and will render us beloved, and will make us well spoken of, as well 
as well thought of, by others. “If there is any virtue, if there is any praise,” 
any thing really virtuous in any kind and worthy of commendation. Observe, 
1. The apostle would have the Christians learn any thing which was good of 
their heathen neighbours. “If there be any virtue, think of these things;” 
imitate them in what is truly excellent among them, and let them not outdo 
you in any instance of goodness. We should not be ashamed to learn any good 
thing of bad men, or those who have not our advantages. 2. Virtue hath its 
praise, and will have. We should walk in all the ways of virtue, and abide 
herein 5 and then, whether our praise be of men or no, it will be of God, 

om. li. 29. 

In these things he proposeth himself to them for an example; ver. 9, “‘ Those 
things which you have learned, and received, and heard, and seen im me, do.” 
Observe, Paul’s doctrine and life were of a piece. What they saw in him was 
the same thing with what they heard from him. He could propose himself as 
well as his doctrine to their imitation. It gives a great force to what we say to 
others when we can appeal to what they have seen in us. And this is the way 
to have the God of peace with us, to keep close to our duty to him, “The 
Lord is with us while we are with him.” 


10 But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now 
at the last your care of me hath flourished again; 
wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked oppor- 
tunity. 11 Not that I speak in respect of want: 
for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content. 12 I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound: every where 
and in all things I am instructed both to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need. 13 I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me. 14 Notwithstanding ye have well 
done, that ye did communicate with my affliction, 
15 Now ye Philippians know also, that in the begin- 
ning of the gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, 
no church communicated with me as’ concerning 
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giving and receiving, but ye only. 16 For even in 
Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my neces- 
sity. 17 Not because I desire a gift: but I desire - 
fruit that may abound to your account. 18 But I 
have all, and abound: I am full, having received of 


made like unto Christ, by suffering patiently adversities, troubles, and 
sicknesses. . . . Our way to eternal joy is to suffer here with Christ, 
and our door to enter into eternal life is gladly to die with Christ ” 
(‘‘ Visitation of the Sick”). 

iii. 11. “If by,” &c.: not an expression of doubt, but of humility. 
“The resurrection:” the first resurrection (1 Thess. iv. 16; Rev. 
xx. 6). 4 

iii. 12. The word rendered by “attain” in verses 11 and 12 in the 
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Authorised Version is not the same word in the Greek. “ Already 
won,” “already acquired” or “ received,” would in this verse be 
better.” From verses 8—11 “it might almost seem as if he repre- 
sented the whole work done, the victory already gained, the goal 
actually reached. It might have been said, ‘This man exhibits him- 
self to us as a specimen and model of absolute perfection.’ . . . To 
disclaim such an assumption, to state explicitly what he is not, ag. 
well as what he is; to show what a Christian may say of himself, and 
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Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, 
an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, 
wellpleasing to God. 19 But my God shall supply 
all your need according to his riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus. 


In these verses we have the thankful grateful acknowledgment which the 
apostle makes of the kindness of the Philippians in sending him a present for 
his support, now he was a prisoner at Rome. And here, 

First. He takes occasion from hence to acknowledge their former kindness to 
him, and to make mention of them, ver. 15,16. Paul had a grateful spirit; for 
though what his friends did for him was nothing in comparison of what he 
deserved from them, and the obligations he had laid upon them, yet he speaks 
of their kindness as if it had been a piece of generous charity, when it was 
really far short of a just debt. If they had each of them contributed half their 
estates to him they had not given him too much, since they owed to him even 
their own souls; and zeus when they sent a small present to him, how kindl 
doth he take it, how t ankfully doth he mention it, even in this epistle whic 
was to be left upon record, and read in the churches through all ages! so that, 
wherever this epistle shall be read, there shall this which they did to Paul be 
told for a memorial of them. Surely never was present so well repaid. He 
minds them that “in the beginning of the Gospel no church communicated 
with him as to giving and receiving, but they only,” ver. 15. They not only 
Maintained him comfortably while he was with them, but when he departed 
from Macedonia they sent tokens of their kindness after him, and this when no 
other church did so besides. None but they sent after him of their carnal 
things, in consideration of what they had reaped of his spiritual things. In 
works of charity we are ready to ask what other people do, but the church of 
the Philippians never considered that. It redounded so much the more to their 
honour that they were the only church who were thus just and generous, 
* Even in Thessalonica” (when he was departing from Macedonia) “ you sent 
once and again to my necessity,” ver. 16. Observe, 1. It was but little which 
hey sent. They sent only to his necessity, just such things as he had need of ; 
perhaps it was according to their ability ; and he did not desire superfluities or 
dainties. 2. It is an excellent thing to see those to whom God has abounded in 
the gifts of his grace abounding in grateful returns to his people and ministers, 
according to their own ability and their necessity. ‘ Ye sent once and again.” 
Many people make it an excuse for their charity, that they have given once; 
why should the charge come upon them again? But the Philippians “ sent 
once and again;” they oftentimes relieved and refreshed him in his necessities, 
He makes this mention of their former kindness, not only in his own gratitude, 
but for their encouragement. 

_[As what he says hereisa tacit reflection on the Thessalonians, so it heightens 
his commendation of the Philippians. It is therefore a precious reflection 
which Chrysostom makes upon this place, when he says, this is a great com- 
mendation of the Philippians, that when he resided in the metropolis (Thes- 
salonica) he should be supported by a little city (Philippi). That St. Paul 
was maintained at Thessalonica by his own labour, and not by their contribu- 
tions, appears from 1 Thes. ii. 5, 6—9; 2 Thes. iii. 7, 8, 9.] 

Secondly. He excuses their neglect of late. It seems for some time they 
had not sent to inquire after him, or sent him any present; but now at the 
last their care of him flourished again, ver. 10, like a tree in the spring which 
seemed all the winter to be quite ead, Now in conformity to the example o 
his great Master, instead of upbraiding them for their neglect, he makes an 
excuse for them: “ Wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked opportunity.” 
How could they lack opportunity, if they had been resolved upon it? they 
might have sent a messenger on purpose ; but the apostle is willing to suppose 
in favour of them, that they would have done it, if a fair opportunity ha 
offered. How contrary is this to the carriage of many to their friends, by 
whom neglects which really are excusable are resented very heinously ; when 
Paul excused that which he had reason enough to resent ? 

Thirdly. He commends their present liberality. ‘“ Notwithstanding ye have 
well done that ye did communicate with my affliction,” ver. 14. 
work to succour and help a good minister in trouble. Here see what is the 
nature of true Christian sympathy ; not only to be concerned for our friends in 
their troubles, but to do what we can to help them. They communicated with 
his affliction, in relieving him under it. He who saith, “ Be ye warmed, be ye 
filled, and giveth not those things they have need of, what doth it profit,” 
Jam. ii. 16. He rejoiced greatly in it, ver. 10; because it was an evidence of 
their affection to him, and the success of his ministry among them. When the 
fruit of their charity abounded towards the apostle, it appeared the fruit of his 
ministry abounded among them. 

(“1 rejoiced in the Lord greatly.” He uses a very skilful way here of com- 
mending the generosity of his benefactors, wherein he signifies, not only that 
they had done their duty, but that the Lord had favoured him by stirring them 
up to it, and that they had given him much occasion of thankfulness to the 
Lord ; which shews his pious disposition, who in such things took special notice 
of the Lord’s hand and kindness to him.] 

Fourthly. He tukes care to obviate the ill use some might make of his taking 
so much notice of what was sent him. It did not proceed either from dis- 
content and distrust, ver. 11; or from covetousness and love of the world, ver. 12. 

1. It did not come from discontent or distrust of Providence. ‘‘ Not that 1 
speak in respect of want,” ver. 11; not in respect of ony want he felt, or of any 
want he feared: as to the former he was content with the little he had, and 
that satisfied him; as to the latter he depended upon the providence of God to 
provide for him from day to day, and that satisfied him; so that he did not 
speak in respect of want any way. “For I have learned in whatsoever state 
I am, therewith to be content.” We have here an account of Paul’s learning, 
not that which he got at the foot of Gamaliel, but that which he got at the 
feet of Christ. He had learned to be content; and that was a lesson he had as 
much need to learn as most men, considering the hardships and sufferings with 
which he was exercised. He was in bonds and imprisonments and necessities 
often; but in all he had learned to be content, that is, to bring his mind to his 
condition, and make the best of it. “I know both how to be abased, and I 
know_ how to abound,” ver. 12. This is a special act of grace, to accommodate 
ourselves to every condition of life, and carry an equal temper of mind through 
all the varieties of our state. Ist. To accommodate ourselves to an afflicted 
condition ; to know how to be abased, how to be hungry, how to suffer want, 
sv as not to be overcome by the temptations of it, either to lose our comfort in 
God, or distrust his providence, or to take any indirect course for our own 
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supply, 2nd. To a prosperous condition ; to know how to abound, how to be 
full, so as not to be proud, or secure,or luxurious. And this is as harda lesson 
as the other; for the temptations of fulness and prosperity are not less than 
those of affliction and want. But how must we learn it? “1 can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth me,” ver. 13. We have need of strength 
from Christ to enable us to perform not only those duties which are purely 
Christian, but even those which are the fruit of moral virtue. We need his 
The apostle had seemed 
to boast of himself and of his own strength, “‘I know how to be abased,” 
ver. 12; but here he transfers all the praise to Christ. What,do I talk of 
knowing how to be abased, and how to abound? it is only “ through Christ who 
strengthens me,” that I can do it, not in my own strength. [Hence the fathers 
observe three things. 1. That the art of contentment requires much learning, 
exercise, and meditation. 2. That it is as difficult to learn how to be full as te 
be hungry; abundance having destroyed more than penury, and exposed them 
to more pernicious lusts. 3. That our proficiency in this, or any other virtue, 
is to be ascribed, not to ourselves, but to the Divine assistance.] So we are 
required to be “strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might,” Eph. vi. 10, 
and to be “strong in the grace which is in Christ Jesus,” 2 7im. ii. 1; and we 
are “strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner man,” Epa. iii. 16. The 
word in the original isa participle of the present tense, év 7p tvduvauovvt pe Xpiotw, 
and denotes a present and continued act, as if he had said, Through Christ who 
is strengthening me, and does continually strengthen me; it is by his constant 
and renewed strength I am enabled to act in every thing ; I wholly depend 
upon him for all my spiritual power. 

2. It did not come from coyvetousness, or an affection to worldly wealth. 
“Not because I desire a gift,” ver. 17; that is, l welcome your kindness, not 
because it adds to my enjoyments, but because it adds to your account. He 
desired it not so much for his own sake, but theirs, “I desire fruit that may 
abound to your account ;” that is, that you may be enabled to make such a good 
use of your worldly possessions that you may give an account of them with 
joy. It is not with any design to draw more from you, but to encourage you to 
such an exercise of beneficence as will meet with a glorious reward hereafter. 
or my part, saith he, “I have all, and abound,” ver. 18. What can a man 
desire more than enough? I do not desirea gift for the gift’s sake, for, “I 
have all, and abound.” They sent him a small token, and he desired no more; 
he was not solicitous for a present superfluity, or a future supply: “I am full, 
having received from Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you.” Note, 
A good man will soon have enough of this world; not only of living init, but of 
receiving from it. A covetous worldling, if he has never so much, would still 
have more; but a heavenly Christian, though he hath little, hath enough. 
Fifthly. The apostle assures them that God did accept, and would recom- 
pense, their kindness to him. 

1. He did accept it; “It is an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, 
well-pleasing to God.” Not a sacrifice of atonement, for none makes atone- 
ment for sin but Christ; but a sacrifice of acknowledgment, and well-pleasing 
to God. It was more acceptable to God as it was the fruit of their grace, 
than it was to Paul as it was the supply of his want. “ With such sacrifice 
God is well pleased,” Heb. xiii. 16. 

2. He would recompense it; “ But my God shall supply all your wants ac- 
cording to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus,” ver. 19. e doth as it were 
draw a bill upon the exchequer in heaven, and leaves it to God to make them 
amends for the kindness they had shewed him. He shall do it not only as 
our God, but as my God, who takes what is done to me as done to himself, 
ou supplied my needs, according to your poverty ; and he shall supply yours, 
according to his riches. But still it is by Christ Jesus; through him we have 
grace to do that which is good, and through him we must expect the reward 


strength to teach us to be content in every condition. 


of it; not of debt, but of grace; for the more we do for God, the more we are 
indebted to him, because we receive the more from him. 


20 Now unto God and our Father be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 21 Salute every saint in 
Christ Jesus. The brethren which are with me greet 
you. 22 All the saints salute you, chiefly they that 
are of Cesar’s household. 23 The grace of our Lord 


Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 


The apostle concludes the epistle in these verses. 
First. With praises to God; “* Now unto God and our Father be glory for 
ever and ever, Amen,” ver. 20. Observe, 1. That God is to be considered by 
us as our Father; “Now unto God and our Father.” It is a great condescen- 
sion and favour in God to own the relation of Father to sinners, and allow us 
to say to him. “ Our Father ;” and it is a title peculiar to the gospel dispensa- 
tion: and it is a great privilege and encouragement to us to consider him as our 
Father, as one so nearly related, and who bears so tender an affection towards 
us. e should look upon God, under all our weakness and fears, not as a 
tyrant or an enemy, but as a Father, who is disposed to ,ity us, and help us. 
2. We must ascribe glory to God as a Father; the glory of his own excellence, 
and of all his mercy unto us. We must thankfully own the receipt of all from 
him, and give the praise of all tohim. And our praise must be constant and 
perpetual; it must be “ Glory forever andever.” c 
Secondly. With salutations to his friends at Philippi. “Salute every saint 
in Christ Jesus,” ver. 21; that is, give my hearty love to all the Christians in 
your parts. He desires remembrances not only to the bishops and deacons, 
and the church ik Si ti but to every particular saint. Paul had a kind affec- 
tion to all good ristians. 
Thirdly. He sends salutations from those who were at Rome. “ The bre- 
thren who are with me salute you,” that is, the ministers and all the saints here 
send their affectionate remembrances to you. “ Chiefly they who are of Czsar’s 
household ;” the Christian converts who belong to the emperor’s court. Ob- 
There were saints in Cesar’s household. Though Paul was impri- 
Rome for preaching the Gospel, by the emperor’s command, yct 
i his own family. The Gospel pprage obtained 
Perhaps the apostle fared the better, and 
os Chiefly the - 
than the 


serve, 1. 
soned at ; J 
there were some Christians in 
among some of the rich and great. rhap: 
received some favour by the means of his friends at court. ( 
&c. Observe, That they being bred at court were more complaisant 
See what an ornament to religion sanctified civilit is. 

“fhe apostolical benediction as usual, “The grace ot our Lord 
the free tavour and goodwill of Christ 


rest. 
Fourthly, re t 
Jesus be with you all, Amen;” that is, 
be your portion and happiness. 


what he cannot say consistently with true humility, is the object of 
the paragraph before us. ‘Do not suppose me to mean that, when I 
became a Christian, I at once received, or that I have even now 
received, the whole thing aimed at and proposed to me’” (Vaughan, 
* Lectures on Philippians ”). 

iii. 20, “Conversation:” better translated by “country” or 
“state ;’’ heaven is the country to which, as Christians, we belong ; 
the spiritual constitution which we acknowledge (Gal. iv. 26; Eph. 
ii. 19). 

ie 21. Not “our vile body,” but “the body of our humiliation” 
(Wickliffe, Rheims, Alford Ellicott, Wiesinger, &.), ‘‘ Christ once 


had such a humiliation, and has passed through it to his glory, and 
he shall change us so as to be like him” (Alford). 

iv. 1. See 1 Thess. ii. 19. 

iv. 3. Not ‘‘ those women,” &c., as Authorised Version, but 
“them ”’—1.e., Euodias and Syntyche. “ Help them (to be recon- 
ciled), for they strove earnestly in the work of the glad tidings with 
me’’ (Conybeare). ee 

iv.5. “ Moderation:” ‘The soul of law, the life of justice, and the 
spirit of right” (Daniel, quoted by Trench). . 

iv. 8. ‘““ Whatever virtue there is, whatever praise.” ‘“ Praise, the 
companion of virtue”’ (Erasmus), sb 


VARLOUS COSTUMES OF PHRYGIA. 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS+#* 


Co.ossk was a considerable city of Phrygia, and probably not far from Laodicea and Hierapolis; we find these three mentioned together, ch. iv. 13. It is now 
buried in ruins, and the memory of it chiefly preserved in this epistle. The design of the epistle is to warn them of the danger of the Jewish zealots, who pressed 
the necessity of observing the ceremonid law, and to fortify them against the mixture of the Gentile philosophy with their Christian principles. He professes 
a great satisfaction in their stedfastness and constancy, and encourages them to perseverance. It was written about the same time with the epistles to the 
Ephesians and Philippians, A.D. 62, and in the same place, while he was now prisoner at Rome. He was not idle in his confinement, and the word of God was 
not bound. This epistle, like that to the Romans, was written to those whom he had never seen, nor had any personal acquaintance with. The church planted 
at Colosse was not by Paul’s ministry, but by the ministry of Epaphras, or Epaphroditus, an evangelist, one whom he delegated to preach the Gospel among the 
Gentiles; and yet, I. There was a flourishing church at Colosse, and one which was eminent and famous among the churches. One would have thought none 
should have come to be flourishing churches but they which Paul himself had planted; but here was a flourishing church planted by Epaphras. God is some- 
times pleased to make use of the ministry of those who are of less note, and lower gifts, for the doing great service to his church. God uses what hands he 
pleases, and is not tied to those of note, that the excellence of the power may appear to be of God, and not of men, 2 Cor. iv. 7. II. Though Paul had not the 
planting of this church, yet he did not therefore neglect it; nor, in writing his epistles, does he make any difference between that and other churches. The 


Colossians, who were converted by the ministry of Epaphras, were as dear to him, and he as much concerned for their welfare, as the Philippians, or any others . 


who were converted by his ministry. Thus he put an honour upon an inferior minister, and teaches us not to be selfish, nor think all that honour lost which goes 
beside ourselves. We see, in his example, not to think it a disparagement to us to water what others have planted, or build upon the foundation which others 
have laid: as he himself, as a wise master-builder, laid the foundation, and another builded thereon, 1 Cor, iii. 10. 

[I1l. The epistle was directed against the tenets and practices of certain false teachers among them. Who these were is a point not satisfactorily determined. 
It is most probable that they were partly superstitious Judaizing teachers, who diligently inculeated not only the Mosaic laws, but also the absurd notions of 
the Rabbins; and partly converts from Gentilism, who blended Platonic notions with the doctrines of the Gospel. It is well known that the Platonists 
entertained singular ideas concerning demons, wnom they represented as carrying men’s prayers to God, and bringing back the blessings supplicated; and the 
doctrine of the Jews concerning angels was nearly the same. It appears from the epistle itself that these false teachers inculcated the worship of angels, 
together with abstinence from animal food, observance of Jewish festivals, mortification of the body by long fasting, and other superstitious rites of the same 
nature. The apostle waters with this epistle the plants of heavenly faith and love in the Colossians, to preserve them from being weakened and injured by these 
tares which the enemy had sown amongst them. Paul’s prison was a common receptacle out of which have issued those living springs which water and refresh 
she city of God, and will furnish it to the end of the world with the streams it needs for its irrigation.—L.] 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ite inscription as usual, ver. 1, 2. His thanksgiving to God for what he had heard con- 
cerning them—their faith, love, and hope, ver. 3—8. He prays for their knowledge, 
fruitfulness, and strength, ver. 9—11; gives them an admirable summary of the 
Christian doctrine concerning the operation of the Spirit, the person of the Redeemer, 
the work of redemption, and the preaching of it in the Gospel, ver. 12—29. 


AUL, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ by the will of God, 
and Timotheus our brother, 
2 To the saints and faithful 
brethren in Christ which are 
at Colosse: Grace be unto 
you, and peace, from God 
our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Ie The inscription of this epistle is much the 
same with the rest, only it is observable, 

First. That he calls himself “an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God.” 
An apostle is a prime minister in the kingdom of Christ, immediately called by 
Christ, and extraordinarily qualified. Their work Was peculiarly to plant the 
Christian church, and confirm the Christian doctrine. He attributes this not 
to his own merit, strength, or sufficiency, but to the free grace and goodwill 
of God. He thought himself engaged to do his utmost as an apostle, because 
ne was made so by the will of God. 

Secondly. He joins Timothy in commission with himself, which is another 
instance of his humility ; and, though he elsewhere calls him his son, 2 Tim. ii. 1, 
yet he here calls him his brother, which is an example to the elder and more 
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eminent ministers to look upon the younger and more obscure as their brethren, 
and to treat them accordingly with kindness and respect. r 
‘hirdly. He calls the Christians at Colosse “ saints and faithful brethren in 

Christ.” As all good ministers, so all good Christians are brethren one to 
another, who stand in a near relation, and owe a mutual Jove. And towards 
God they must be saints, consecrated to his honour, and sanctified by his grace, 
bearing his image, and aiming at his glory. And in both these, as saints to 
God, and as brethren to one another, they must be faithful. Faithfulness runs 
through every character and relation of the Christian life, and is the crown and 
glory of them all. : ‘ 

(“ Brethren in Christ.” Observe the superiority of this Christian brother- 
hood to natural consanguinity. This arises from a relation in common to one 
human parent, producing a family likeness and agreement, and a reciprocal 
affection and attachment; but that from a relation in common to one more 
than human,—Divine as well as human,—producing a Divine resemblance and 
agreement, and an affection, therefore, as superior to the other as the Spirit to 
the flesh, and the Divine to the human. When the true spirit of Christianity 
revives in the church, it will be seen in nothing more than in the union of sects 
in love. The difference between Christian and no Christian will be the great 
line of distinction and separation; that between Christian and Christian will, 
by the comparison, be lost sight of and vanish into insignificance. Happy the 
period when all Christians shall love one another as brethren in Christ rae = i 

Fourthly. The apostolical benediction is the same as usual. “ Grace be unto 
you, and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” He wishes 
them grace and peace, the free favour of God, and all the blessed fruits of 
it; all kinds of spiritual blessings, and that “ from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ;” jointly from both, and distinctly from each, as in the 
former epistle. 


3 We give thanks to God and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, praying always for you, 4 Since 
we heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and of the 
love which ye have to all the saints, 5 For the hope 


* By the Rev, W. Harris. Additional Notes from Ferguson’s Commentary; and by Rev. Dr. Leifchild, London, marked Z. 


Introductory.—Of the genuineness of this epistle there were 
no doubts in ancient times, and, according to Alford and Ellicott, 
those urged in modern times are not such as to deserve serious con- 
sideration. Such as they are they have been completely answered by 
Davidson, De Wette, and others. For time and place of writing see 
Introduction to Ephesians. 

i, 2. “‘Grace’ in general signifies ‘favour,’ ‘mercy,’ ‘bounty ;’ 
in particular it signifies a gift, more especially a ‘ spiritual gift,’ 
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and in a yet more limited sense the gift of sanctification, or of such 


| spiritual aids as may enable a man to will and do what God has 


commanded” (Waterland, &c.). 

i. 4. ‘“ Faith in Christ Jesus:” Christ-centred faith. 

i. 5. “Laid up,” &c.: this phrase marks its security and futurity. 
«The word of truth, of the Gospel :” the word of truth, that is, of the 
Gospel, “(in which nothing is contained except truth; in which He 
who is the truth itself speaks” (Zauchius). " - 
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which is laid up for you in heaven, whereof ye heard 
vefore in the word of the truth of the gospel; 6 
Which is come unto you, as zt is in all the world; 
and bringeth forth fruit, as it doth also in you, since 
the day ye heard of it, and knew the grace of God 
in truth: 7 As ye also learned of Epaphras our 
dear fellowservant, who is for you a faithful minister 
of Christ; | 8 Who also declared unto us your love 
in the Spirit. 


' Here he proceeds to the body of the epistle, and begins, 

First. With thanksgiving to God for what he had heard concerning them. 
Though he had no personal acquaintance with them, and knew their state and 
character only by the reports of others, he gave thanks to God for them that 
they had embraced the Gospel of Christ, and given proofs of their fidelity to 
him. Observe, In his prayers for them he gave thanks for them. Thanksgiv- 
ing ought to be a part of every prayer; and whatever is the matter of our 
rejoicing, ought to be the matter of our thanksgiving. Observe, 

1. Whom he gives thanks to. “ ‘To God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” In our thankbetyis we must have an eye to God as God._ He is the 
object of thanksgiving as well as prayer, and as “the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” in and through whom all good comes to us. He is the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as well as our Father; and it is matter of encouragement in 
all our addresses to God that we can look to him as “Christ’s Father and our 
Father, as his God and our God,” Jno. xx. 17. 

2. What he gives thanks to God for. For the graces of God in them, which 
were evidences of the grace of God towards them. “Since we heard of your 
faith in Christ Jesus, and of the love you have to all the saints, for the hope 
which is laid up for you in heaven,” ver. 4,5. Faith, hope, and love are the 
three principal graces in the Christian life, and proper matter of our prayer and 
thanksgiving. Ist. He gives thanks for their “faith in Christ Jesus.” That 
they were Bratt ht to believe in him, and take upon them the profession of 
his religion, and venture their souls upon his undertaking. 2nd. For their 
love. Besides the general love which is due to all men, there is a particular 
love owing to the saints, or those who are of the Christian brotherhood, 
1 Pet. ii. 17. We must love all the saints, bear an extensive kindness and good- 
will to good men, notwithstanding lesser points of difference, and mautiy real 
weaknesses. Some understand it of their charity to the saints in necessity, 
which is one branch and evidence of Christian love. 3rd. For their hope. 
“The hope which is laid up for you in heaven,” ver. 5. The happiness of 
heaven is called their hope, because it is “ the thing hoped for; looking for the 
blessed hope,” Tit. ii. 13. What is laid out upon believers in this world is 
much, but what is laid up for them in heaven is much more. And we have 
reason to give thanks to God for the hope of heaven which good Christians 
have, or their well-grounded expectation of the future glory. Their faith in 
Christ, and love to the saints, had an eye to the hope laid up for them in heaven. 
The more we fix our hopes on the recompence of reward in the other world, 
the more free and liberal shall we be of our earthly treasure upon all occasions 
of doing good. 

Secondly. Having blessed God for these graces, he blesses God for the means 
of grace which they enjoyed. ‘‘ Whereof ye heard before in the word of the 
truth of the Ee a They had heard in the word of the truth of the Gospel 
concerning this hope laid up for them in heaven. Observe, 

1. That the Gospel is the word of truth, and what we may safely venture our 
immortal souls upon. It proceeds from the God of truth, and the Spirit of 
truth, and is a faithful saying. He calls it “ the grace of God in truth,” ver. 6. 

2. It is a great mercy to hear this word of truth, for the great thing we learn 
from it is the happiness of heaven. ‘“ Eternal life is brought to light by the 
Gospel,” 2 Tim. i. 10. They heard of the hope laid up in heaven in the word of 
the truth of the Gospel, “which is come unto you, as it is in all the world, and 
bringeth forth fruit, as it doth also in you,” ver. 6. This Gospel is preached, 
and bringeth forth fruit in other nations: It has come to you, “‘as it is in all the 
world,” according to the commission, “ Go preach the Gospel in all the na- 
tions,” and “to every creature.” Observe, Ist. That all who hear the word of 
the Gospel ought to bring forth the fruit of the Gospel, that is, be obedient 
to it, and have their principles and lives formed according to it. This was 
the doctrine first preached, “ Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance,” 
Mat. iii. 8; and our Lord says, ‘* If you know these things, happy are ye if you 
do them,” Jno. xiii. 17. 2nd. That wherever the Gospel comes it will bring 
forth fruit to the honour and glory of God, “It bringeth forth fruit, as it doth 
also in you.” We mistake if we think to monopolize the comforts and benefits 
of the Gospel to ourselves. Doth the Gospel bring forth fruit in us? so it 
doth in others. 

(“In all the world.” The apostle seems here to have an eye chiefly to God’s 
sending the Gospel to the Gentiles generally, without confining it to the Jews. 
This was much to his purpose, as it led the Colossians to observe that God had 
now put an end to the covenant of peculiarity formerly made with the Jews, 
and by sending his Gospel to the Gentiles, far and near, testified he did not 
expect they should submit to the Jewish law in order to their being accepted 
as his people; and by this he likewise magnified the gospel covenant, and 
the Brace of it above the law, which reached to but a small canton of the 
world.—Z. 

Thirdly. He takes this occasion to mention the minister by whom they be- 
lieved; ver. 7, “‘ As ye also learned of Epaphras, our dear fellow-servant, who 
is for you a faithful minister of Christ.” e mentions him with great respect, 
to engage their love to him. 

1. He calls him his fellow-servant, to signify not only that they served the 
same Master, but that they were engaged in the same work. fd were fel- 
low-labourers in the work of the Lord, though one was an apostle and the 
other an ordinary minister. . 

2. He calls him his dear fellow-servant. All the servants of Christ ought to 
love one another ; and it is an endearing consideration that they are engaged in 
the same service. fc 

4. He represents him as one who was a faithful minister of Christ to them 
who discharged his trust and fulfilled his ministry among them. Observe, 
Christ is our proper Master, and we are his ministers. He does not say, Who 
is your minister, but, Who is the “minister of Christ for you.” It is by his 
authority and appointment, though for the people’s service. 

4. He represents him as one who gave them a good word: “ Who also de- 
clared unto us your love in the Spirit,” ver. 8. He recommends him to their 
affection from the good report he made of their sincere love to Christ and all | 


i. 6. Best MSS. read, “As in all the world it is bringing forth 
frnit and increasing.” ‘ The grace of God in truth:” as it is mani- 
fested in the word of truth, the Gospel. 

i. 7. “ Fellow-servant” of Christ, our common Lord. soy 

i. 8. “Love in the Spirit:” “Towards me and all Christians” 
(Cornelius 4 Lapide.) 

i. 9. “ For this cause:” on account of your love. 

i. 10, “By the knowledge,” not “in” (Ellicott, Alford). The 
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his members, which was wrought in them by the Spirit, and is agreeable to 
the spirit of the Gospel. Faithful ministers are glad to be able to speak well 
of their people. 


9 For this cause we also, since the day we heard 
it, do not cease to pray for you, and to desire that 
ye might be filled with the knowledge of his will in 
all wisdom and spiritual understanding; 10 That 
ye might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, 
being fruitful in every good work, and increasing in 
the knowledge of God; 11 Strengthened with all 
might, according to his glorious power, unto all pa- 
tience and longsuffering with joyfulness ; 


The apostle proceeds in these verses to pray for them. He heard they were 
good, and he prayed that they might be better. He was constant in this prayer 
“We do not cease to pray for you.” It may be he could hear of them but 
seldom, but he constantly prayed for them. And “desire that you might be 
filed with the knowledge,” &c. Observe, What it is that he begs of God for 

em. 

First. That they might be knowing, intelligent Christians; “Filled with the 
knowledge of his will, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” Observe 
1, The knowledge of our duty is the best knowledge. Mere empty notion o 
the greatest truths is insignificant. Our knowledge of the will of God must be 
always practical; we must know it in order to do it. 2. Our knowledge is then 
a blessing indeed when it is wisdom; that is, when we know how to apply our 
general knowledge to our particular occasions, and to suit it to all emergencies. 
3. Christians should endeavour to be filled with knowledge; not only to know 
the will of God, but to know more of it, and to “increase in the knowledge of 
God,” as it is ver. 11, and to “ grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour,” 2 Pet. iii. 18. 

Secondly. That their conversation might be good. Good knowledge without 
a good life will not profit. Our understanding is then a spiritual understand- 
ing when we exemplify it in our way of living. “That ye might walk worthy 
of the Lord unto clplaaanate ver. 10; that is, as becomes the relation we stand 
in to him, and the profession we make of him. The agreeableness of our con- 
versation to our religion is pleasing to God, as well as to good men. We walk 
unto all well-pleasing when we walk in all things according to the will of God. 
“ Being fruitful in every good work.” This is what we should aim at. Good 
words will not do without good works. We must abound in good works, and 
in every good work; not in some only which are more easy, and suitable, and 
safe, but in all and every instance of them. ‘There must be a regular, uniform 
regard to all the will of God. And the more faithful we are in good works, the 
more we shall increase in the knowledge of God. ‘* He who doth his will shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God,” Jno. vii. 17. 

Thirdly. That they might be strengthened, “strengthened with all might 
according to his glorious power,” ver. 11; that is, fortified against the tempta- 
tions of Satan, and furnished for all their duty. itisa great comfort tu us that 
he who undertakes to give strength to his people is a God of power, and of 
glorious power. Where there is spiritual life, there is still need of spiritual 
strength, strength for all the actions of the spiritual life. ‘’o be strengthened 
is to be furnished by the grace of God for every good work, and fortified by that 
grace against every evil one. It is to be enabled to do our duty, and still to 
hold fast our integrity. The blessed Spirit is the author of this strength; for 
we are “strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inward man,” Eph. iil. 16. 
The word of God is the means of it, by which he conveys it, and it must be 
fetched in by prayer. It was in answer to earnest prayer the apostle obtained 
sufficient grace. In praying for spiritual strength we are not straitened in the 
promises, and therefore should not be straitened in our own hopes and desires 
Observe 

1. He prays that they might be strengthened “with might.” This seems 
a tautology; but he means, that they might be mightily strengthened, or 
strengthened with might derived from another. 

2. lt is “‘ with all might.” It seems unreasonable that a creature should be 
strengthened with all might, for that is to make him almighty; but he means, 
with all that might which we have occasion for to enable us to discharge our 
duty, or preserve our innocence; that grace which is sufficient for us in all the 
trials of life, and able to “help us in time of need.” 

3. It is “according to his glorious popver.” He means, according to the grace 
of God; but the grace of God in the hearts of believers is the power of God; 
and there is a glory in this power; it is an excellent and sufficient power. And 
the communications of strength are not accerding to our weakness to whom the 
strength is communicated, but according to his power from whom it is received, 
When God gives, he gives like himself; and when he strengthens, he streugthens 
like himself. . a 

4, The special use of this srength was for suffering work ; “ That you may be 
strengthened unto all patience and longsuffering with joyfulness.” He prays 
not only that they might be supported under their troubles, but strengthened 
for them: the reason is, there is work to be done even when we are suffering. 
And they who are strengthened “according to his glorious power,” are 
strengthened, Ist. To all patience. When patience hath its perfect work, 
Jas. i. 4, then we are strengthened to all patience; when we not only bear 
our troubles patiently, but receive them as gifts from God, and are thankful 
forthem. To you it is given to suffer, Phil. i. 29; when we bear our troubles 
well, though ever so many, and the circumstances of them ever so aggravating, 
then we bear them with all patience. And the same reason for bearing one 
trouble will hold for our bearing another, if it be a good reason. And all 
patience includes all the kinds of it; not only bearing patience, but waiting 
patience. 2nd. This patience is even unto longsuffering; that is, patience 
drawn out to a great length; not only to bear trouble for awhile, but to bear it 
as long as God pleases to continue it. 3rd. It is with joyfulness. ‘To rejoice in 
tribulation; to take joyfully the spoiling of our goods, and rejoice that we are 
counted worthy to suffer for his name; to have joy as well as patience in the 
troubles of life. This we could never do by any strength of our own, but as we 
are strengthened by the grace of God. 


12 Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath 
made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light; 13 Who hath delivered us from 


| knowledge of God is the means by which the believer increases in 
holiness of living. 

i. 11. Not “glorious power,” but “power of his glory.” ‘The 
power which is the attribute of his glory indicates the measure and 
degree in which the Colossians will be strengthened ”’ (Ellicott). 

i. 12. “The inheritance of the saints in light :” the saints enter 
on the full enjoyment of their inheritance only in heaven, though it 
may be in part enjoyed here also (1 John i. 5—7). 
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the power of darkness, and hath translated us into 
the kingdom of his dear Son: 14 In whom we have 
redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins: 15 Who is the image of the invisible God, the 
firstborn of every creature: 16 For by him were all 
things created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things 
were created by him, and for him: 17 And he is 
before all things, and by him all things consist. 
And he is the head of the body, the church: who is 
the beginning, the firstborn from the dead; that in 
all things he might have the preeminence. 19 For 
it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell; 20 And, having made peace through the 
blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself; by him, J say, whether they be things 
in earth, or things in heaven. 21 And you, that 
were sometime alienated and enemies in your mind 
by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled 22 
In the body of his flesh through death, to present 
ou holy and unblameable and unreproveable in his 
sight: 23 If ye continue in the faith grounded and 
settled, and be not moved away from the hope of the 
gospel, which ye have heard, and which was preached 
to every creature which is under heaven; whereof I 
Paul am made a minister; 24 Who now rejoice in 
my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is be- 
hind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his 
body’s sake, which is the church: 25 Whereof I am 
made a minister, according to the dispensation of 
God which is given to me for you, to fulfil the word 
of God; 26 Even the mystery which hath been hid 
from ages and from generations, but now is made 
manifest to his saints: 27 To whom God would 
make known what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles ; which is Christ in you, 
the hope of glory: 28 Whom we preach, warning 
every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom; 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus: 29 Whereunto I also labour, striving accord- 
ing to his working, which worketh in me mightily. 
[The “us” and “we” in the 12th and 13th verse plainly signify the Gentile con- 
verts. These verses, therefore, may be considered as partly occasioned by what 
he pad dustaaid, of their bearing their sufferings with joyfuiness, for they remind 
the Colossians of the reason they had for this, and put them in the way of doing 
Lair {echo oe obaniniateecfliacersatetenaiigiictcmien tin te 
subjects of the devil’s kingdom, to belong tu the kingdom of God’s dear Son, 


wherein they were no longer under the power of darkness, but the recipients 
and possessors of a glorious light.—L.] 

ere is asummary of the doctrine of the Gospel concerning the great work 
of our redemption by Christ. It comes in here not as the matter of a sermon, 
but as the matter of a thanksgiving; for our salvation by Christ furnishes us 
with abundant matter of thanksgiving in every view of it. “Giving thanks 
unto the Father,” ver. 12. He does not discourse of the work of redemption in 
the natural order of it; for then he should speak of the purchase of it first, and 
then of the application of it. But here he inverts the order, because, in our 
sense and feeling of it, the application goes before the purchase. We first find 
the benefits of redemption in our own hearts, and then are led by those streams 
to the original and fountain head. The order and connexion of the apostle’s 
discourse may be considered in the following manner. 

First. He speaks concerning the Spenatings of the Spirit of grace upon us. 
And we must give thanks for them, because by these we are qualified for an 
interest in the mediation of the Son. “Giving thanks to the Father,” &c. 
ver. 12,13, It is spoken of as the work of the Father, because the Spirit of 
grace is the Spirit of the Father, and the Father works in us by his Spirit. 
Taey in whom the work of grace is wrought must give thanks unto the Father. 


i. 18. “‘ Darkness,’ as contrasted with “light” above. The 
Lord of Light is the ruler of the saints, the Prince of Darkness is 
the ruler of the ungodly. ‘His dear Son:’’ literally, “the Son of 
his love.” 

i. 15—17. The Redeemer in his pre-incarnate state, in relation 
to God and his creation. “In Christ appeared most perfectly how 
wise, poweiful, and good God was.” “The first-born of”’ (i.e , before) 
every creature, “The visible things in heaven are the sun, moon 
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If we have the comfort of it, he must have the glory of it. Now, what is it 
which is wrought for us in the application of redemption? 

1. He hath “delivered us from the power of darkness,” ver. 13. He hag 
rescued us from the state of heathenish darkness and wickedness; that is, he 
has saved us from the dominion of sin, which is darkness, 1 Jno. i. 6, and 
from the dominion of Satan, who is the “prince of darkness,” Eph. vi. 12, and 
from the damnation of hell, which is “outer darkness,” Mai xxv. 30. They are 
“ called out of darkness,” 1 Pet. ii. 9. , 

2. He hath “translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son ;” that is, brought 
us into the gospel state, and made us members of the church of Christ, which is 
a state of light and purity; ‘‘Ye were once darkness, but now are ye light in 
the Lord,” Eph. v. 8; “Who hath called you out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light,” 1 Pet. ii. 9. They were made willing subjects of Christ who 
were the slaves of Satan. The conversion of a sinner is the translation of 
a soul into the kingdom of Christ out of the kingdom of the devil. The power 
of sin is shaken off, and the power of Christ submitted to. The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus makes them free from the law of sin and death, 
And it is the kingdom of “his dear Son,” or the Son of his peculiar love, his 
“beloved Son,” Mat. iii, 17, and eminently “the beloved,” Eph. i. 6, 

3. He hath not only done this, but hath “made us meet to partake of the 
inheritance of the saints in light,” ver. 12; that is, he hath prepared us for the 
eternal happiness of heaven, as the Israelites divided the promised land by lot; 
and given us the earnest and assurance of it. This he mentions first, because it 
is the first indication of the future bleasedness, that by the grace of God we find 
ourselves in some measure prepared for it, God gives grace and glory, and we 
are here told what they both are. Ist. What that glory is. It is “the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light.” It is an inheritance, and belongs to them as chil- 
dren, which is the best security, and the sweetest tenure; “If children, then 
heirs,” Rom. viii. 17. And it is an inheritance of the saints, proper to sanctified 
souls. They who are not saints on earth will never be saints in heaven. And 
it is an inheritance in light; the perfection of knowledge, holiness, and joy, by 
communion with God, who is light, and the Father of lights, Jas. i. 173 
1 Jno. i. 5. 2nd. What is this grace. It is a meetness for the inheritance; 
“He hath made us meet to be partakers;” that is, suited and fitted us for 
the heavenly state by a proper temper and habit of soul; and he makes us meet 
by the powerful influence of his Spirit. It is the effect of the Divine power to 
change the heart, and make it heavenly. Observe, That all who are designed 
for heaven hereafter are prepared for heaven now. As they who live and die 
unsanctified go out of the world with their hell about them, so they who are 
sanctified and renewed go out of the world with their heaven about them. 
They who have the inheritance of sons have the education of sons and the dis- 

osition of sons. They “have the Spirit of adoption, whereby they cry, Abba, 

ather,” Rom. viii. 15; “And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father,” Gal. iv. 6, This 
meetness for heaven is the earnest of the Spirit in our heart, which is part 
of payment, and assures the full payment. They who are sanctified shall be 

lorified, Rom. viii. 30, and will be for ever indebted to the grace of God which 
Rath sanctified them. 

Secondly. Concerning the gg of the Redeemer. And glorious things are 
here said of kim; for blessed Paul was full of Christ, and took all occasions 
z speak honourably of him. He speaks of him distinctly as God and as 

ediator. 

1. As God he speaks of him, ver. 15—17. 

Ist. He is “the image of the invisible God.” Not as man was made in the 
image of God, Gen. i, 27, in his natural faculties and dominion over the crea- 
tures. No, he is “the express image of his person,” Heb. i.3. He is so the 
image of God as the son is the image of his father, who has a natural likeness 
to him; and as he who hath seen him hath seen the Father ; and his “ glory was 
the glory of the sen begotten of the Father,” Jno. i. 14; xiv.9. - 

[The image of the invisible God.” The representation of those perfections 
and attributes of the Divine essence, which are inapprehensive to all create 
beings, except through such an image or counterpart. This phrase destroys 
the two great heresies that have raged in the church; one, which confounds 
the persons of the Godhead, saying that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are 
but different names or manifestations of one and the same persons of the Deity, 
But though we can aperk of one person being the image of another, it will be 
absurd to speak of him as the image of himself. The other heresy respects 
the nature of the Godhead. Christ is said, by such, to be the highest of all 
created beings, but not really God. How, then, could he be the express or 
perfect image of the invisible Deity, of his eternity, immensity, immutability, 
omniscience, and omnipresence? And here too we see the condemnation of the 
worship of images. What image can we have of the invisible Deity but that of 
Christ? Having this living, intelligent, Divine image of him, shall we add toi 
or substitute for it, a dead, senseless, corruptible thing ? What a corruption o! 
Christianity is the papistical bowing to images. How can it be cleared from 
the idolatry so pointedly forbidden, and so fearfully threatened, in the second 
and third of the ten commandments? The Godhead, in the persons of the 
Trinity, is, according to the Scripture, the only proper object, in the whole 
universe, of devout reverence and worship, 1 Cor. viii. 5,6. “Thou shalt have 
no other gods but me.”—Z.] . aoe ; 

ond. He is the “ firstborn of every creature.” Not that he is himself a crea- 
ture ; for it is tpwrotoKos maons kricews, born or begotten before ‘all the creation,’ 
or any creature was made; which is the Scripture way of representing eternity, 
and by which the eternity of God is represented to us. “I was set up from 
everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was; when there was no 
depth—before the mountains were settled—while as yet he had not made the 
earth,” Pr. viii. 23—26. And it signifies his dominion over all things; as the 
firstborn in a family is heir and lord of all, so he is the heir of all things, 
Heb. i. 2. The word, with only the change of the accent, rpwrordxos, signifies 
actively, ‘the first begetter or producer of all things,’ and so it well agrees with 
the followin clause.— Vid. Isidor. Peleusiotum, Epist. 30, lib. 3, 

(" Firstborn” does evidently not mean here primogeniture. The apostle’s aim 
is to exalt Christ above all creatures; but how would this be done by saying he 
was the first of them? Priority is not necessarily superiority. Many thmgs 
are first in order of time or being that are not so in excellence, The body of 
man was first made, and afterwards his intelligent, immortal spirit, But as the 
firstborn of the Jews was head and lord of the family, the phrase came at 
length to be used to signify only headship and government, irrespective of 
primogeniture, or even of being of the same race or kindred. God covenanted 
with David to make him “his firstborn, higher than the kings of the earth:” 
see Ps. |xxxix. 17. Certainly many of them were born before him, and of 
different extraction from him; but he was far above them all in receiving hi 
office immediately from God, and being designed in it-a type of Christ, endowe 
with prophetical gifts, and indulged with Divine wspirations. So Christ _ 
above all creatures, and, therefore, as it follows, the head of them all; not from 
being before them merely, but from being of a transcendently higher nature, 
and, indeed, their Creator and Preserver. Note the absurd conclusions into 
which men will often run to avoid the clear and unambiguous sense of the 
Scriptures, as explained by itself.—Z.] 


stars; the invisible, the angels; the visible things on earth are 
plants, elements animals: the invisible are human souls” (Daven- 
port). ‘Forhim: ~ 100 uu. Jestination of the world, here referred 
to the Son, is in Rom. xi. 36 referred to the Father. If the Son had 
not been God, such an interchange of important relations would 
never have seemed possible” (Ellicott). ‘‘ By (rather ‘in’) him all 
things consist :” ‘“ This declaration,” says Waterland, “is equivalent 
tu Acts xvii. 28.” 


A.D. 64. 


8rd, He is so far from being himself a creature, that he is the Creator; “ For 
by him were all things created which are in heaven and earth, visible and 
invisible,” ver. 16. He made all things out of nothing; the highest angel in 
Leaven, as well as men upon earth. He made the world, the upper and lower 
world, with all the inhabitants of both; “All things were made by him, and 
without him was not any thing made which was made,” Jno. i. 3. He speaks 
here as if there were several orders of angels ; “ Whether thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers;” which must signify either different degrees of 
excellence, or different offices and employments. “ Angels, authorities, and 
powers,” 1 Pet. iii. 22. Christ is the eternal Wisdom of the Father, and the 
world was made in wisdom. He is the eternal Word, and the world was made 
by the word of God. He is the Arm of the Lord, and the world was made by 
that arm. “ All things are created by him and for him;” di adtot Kai els atov. 
Being created by him, they were created for him; being made by his power, 
they were made according to his pleasure, and for his praise. He is the end as 
well as the cause of all things. “To him are all things,” Rom. xi. 363 els abrov 
Ta wWevra, 

(His headship over all things is rightly deduced from his creation of them. 

o dominion over a thing is equal to that of its maker. In this summary the 
apostle comprehends the whole universe of creatures. 1. By their places; 
“Whether they be things in heaven or on earth.” 2. By their properties; 
“Whether they be things visible or invisible.” 3. By their orders; ‘‘ Whether 
thrones, dominions, principaligies, or powers,” referring to the angels, good 
and bad, Eph. vi. 12; but his especial reference is to the good angels, who, 
being created by Christ, are improperly worshipped with him, to which the 
seducers were tempting the Colossians. The division of their orders seems to 
be in allusion to the different ranks of authority known amongst men, and is 
supposed, by some critics, to include such authorities also in this lower world; 
“Whether they be thrones,” (monarchs,) “or dominions,” (dukedoms,) “or 

Sg toe gy ” (governors of provinces,) “or powers,” (inferior magistrates,) 

ph... 21.—L. 

4th. He is “ before all things.” He had a being before the world was made; 
before the beginning of time, and therefore from all eternity. Wisdom was 
“ with the Father, and possessed by him in the beginning of his ways, before his 
works of old,” Pr. viii. 22. And “in the beginning the Word was with God, and 
was God,” Jno.i.1. He not only had a being before he was born of the Virgin, 
but a being before all time. 

5th. By him “all things consist.” They not only subsist in their beings, but 
consist in their order and dependencies. He not only created them all at first, 
but it is by “the word of his power” that they are still upheld, Heb. i.3. The 
whole creation is kept together by the power of the Son of God, and made to 
consist in its proper frame. It is preserved from disbanding, and running into 
confusion. . 4 ; 4 

(This conservation of things is the argument Christ uses to the Jews, in justi- 
fication of his cures on the sabbath day. ‘“ My Father worketh hitherto ;” up to 
this moment, in preserving the world, and repairing its wastes, although he 
ceased from creation, strictly so called, on the seventh day, which cessation the 
sabbath commemorates; and I, therefore, his proper and coequal Son, also 
work, Jno. v. 17,18. Observe, These various parts of Scripture explain and 
confirm each other, to those who will search them out and compare them.—Z.] 

2. The apostle next shews what he is as Mediator, ver. 18, 19. 

Ist. He is “the head of the body the church.” Not only a head of government 
and direction, as the king is the head of the state, and has a right to prescribe 
laws, but a head of vital influence, as the head in the natural body; for all 
grace and strength are derived from him; and the church is his body, “ the ful- 
ness of him who filleth all in all,” Eph. i. 22, 23. 

2nd. He is “ the beginning, the firstborn from the dead,” dox}, mpwrétoxos, The 
principal, the firstborn from the dead; the author of our resurrection, as well 
as the firstborn himself. All our hopes and joys take their rise from him who is 
the author of our salvation. Not that he was the first who ever rose from the 
dead, but the first and only one who rose by his own power, and was declared 
to be the Son of God, and Lord of all things. And he is the head of the resur- 
rection, and has giwen us an example and evidence of our resurrection from the 
dead. He rose as the firstfruits, 1 Cor. xv. 20. 4 

3rd. He hath in all things the pre-eminence. It was the will of the Father 
that he should have “all power in heaven and earth,” that he might be pre- 
ferred above angels, and all the powers in heaven; he has “ obtained a more 
excellent name than they,” Heb. i. 4; and that in all the affairs of the kingdom 
of God among men he should have the pre-eminence. He has the pre-eminence 
in the hearts of his people, above the world and the flcsh; and by giving him 
the pre-eminence we comply with the Father’s will, that “all men should 
honour the Son even as they honour the Father,” Jno. v. 23. 

4th. All fulness dwells in him, and it “pleased the Father” it should do so, 
ver. 19. Not only a fulness of abundance for himself, but redundance for 
us; a fulness of merit and righteousness, of strength and grace. As the head 
is the seat and source of the animal spirits, so is Christ of all graces to his 
people. “It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell;” and 
we may have free resort to him for all that grace which we have occasion for. 
He not only intercedes for it, but is the trustee in whose hands it is lodged 
to dispense to us. “ Of his fulness we receive, and grace for grace;” grace in 
“ cede to that grace which is in him, Jno. i. 16; and “he fills all in all,” 

haves. 

Thirdly. Concerning the work of redemption. Hes 
or wherein it consists; and of the means of it, if which it was procured. 

1, Wherein it consists. And it is made to lie in two things. Ist. In the 
remission of sin; “In whom we have redemption, even the forgiveness of sins,” 
ver. 14. It was sin which sold us, sin which enslaved us. If we are redeemed, 
we must be redeemed from sin; and this is or forgiveness, or remitting the 
obligation to punishment: so Eph. i. 7, “In whom we have redemption, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.” 2nd. In reconciliation 
to God. God by him “ reconciled all things to himself,” ver. 20, He is the 
Mediator of reconciliation, who procures peace as well as pardon, and brings 
them into a state of friendship and favour at present, and will bring all holy 
creatures, angels as well as men, into one glorious and blessed society at last; 
“things in earth, or things in heaven:” so #ph. i. 10, “‘ He will gather together 
in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on earth.” 
The word is dvaxeparawoucba, ‘he will bring them all under one head.’ The 
Gentiles, who were “alienated, and enemies in their minds by wicked works, yet 
now hath he reconciled,” ver. 21. Here see what was their condition by nature 
nnd in their Gentile state, estranged from God, and at enmity with God; and 
yet this enmity is slain, and, notwithstanding this distance, we are now recon- 
ciled. Christ has laid the foundation for our reconciliation ; for he hath paid 
the price of it, hath purchased the proffer and promise of it, proclaims it as a 
prophet, applies it asa king. Observe, The greatest enemies to God, who have 
stood at the greatest distance and defiance to him, may be reconciled, if it is not 
their own fault. ‘ 1s ; 

(he mutual re-union between holy intelligences and men recovered from 
the ruin of sin is introduced as an effect of the Saviour’s mediatorial work ; 
and the increase of happiness to the one class, and immense bestowment of it 


— of the nature of it, 


i. 18—20. The incarnate Redeemer, and now glorified Son, in his 
relation to his Church. See Eph. iv. 15, 16. ‘“ From the dead :” 
«Others had been translated or had risen to die again, he had risen 
with glorified humanity to die no more (Rom. vi. 9); hence he is not 
called simply ‘the first that rose,’ but, with a note of generation, ‘ the 
firstborn from the dead’” (Pearson). ‘ Because in him the whole 
fulness (of the Godhead) was pleased to dwell” (Ellicott). Christ 
is head of the Church for two reasons: because all the riches of 
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_ on the other, form such a sum of good as well corresponds with the prophetic 


, declaration, Behold, I create a new heaven and a new earth.) 
2. How the redemption is procured. It is “through his blood,” ver. 14; and 
he has “‘ made peace through the blood of his cross,” ver. 20; and it « “in the 


body of his flesh through death,” ver. 22. It was the “blood which #ale an 
atonement, for the blood is the life; and without the shedding of blood there 
is no remission,” Heb. ix. 22. There was such a yalue in the blood of Christ, 
that on the account of Christ’s shedding it God was willing to deal with men 
upon new terms, and bring them under a covenant of grace; and for his sake, 
atid in consideration of his death upon the cross, to pardon and accept to 
favour all who comply with them. 

Fourthly. Concerning the preaching of this redemption. Here observe, 

1. To whom it was preached. “‘lo every creature under heaven,” yer. 233 
that is, it was ordered to be preached “to every creature,” Mar. xvi. 15. It 
may be preached to every creature, for the Gospel excludes none who do not 
exclude themselves, More or less it hath or will be preached to every nation, 
though many have sinned away the light of it, and perhaps some have never 
yet enjoyed it. 

2. By whom it was preached ; “ Whereof I Paul am made a minister.” Paul 
was a great apostle, but he looks upon it as the highest of his titles of honour to 
be a minister of the Gospel of Christ. Paul takes all occasions to speak of his 
office; for he magnified his office, Rom. xi.13. And again, in ver. 25, “ Whereof 
Iam made a minister.” Observe here, Ist. Whence Paul had his ministry. 
It was “according to the dispensation of God, which was given to him,” ver. 25, 
that is, the economy or wise disposition of things in the house of God. He 
was steward, and master-builder, and this was given to him. He did not usurp 
it, or take it to himself, and he could not challenge it as a debt; he received it 
from God as agift, and took it asafavour. 2nd. For whose sake he had his 
ministry. “It is for you,” for your benefit, “ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake,” 2 Cor. iv.5. We are Christ’s ministers for the good of his people, to 
“fulfil the word of God,” that is, fully to preach it, of which you will have 
the greater advantage, ‘The more we fulfil our ministry, or fill up all the 
parts of it, the greater will be the benefit of the people; they will be the more 
filled with knowledge, and furnished for service. 3rd. What kind of preacher 
Paul was. This is particularly represented. First. He wasa suffering preacher; 
“ Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you,” ver. 24. He suffered in the cause 
of Christ, and for the good of the church; he suffered for preaching the Gospel 
to them. And while he suffered in so good a cause he could rejoice in his 
sufferings,—rejoice that he was counted worthy to suffer, and esteem it an 
honour to him, “ And fill up that which is behind of the affections of Christ 
in my flesh;” not that the afflictions of Paul, or any other, were expiations for 
sin, as the sufferings of Christ were. There was nothing wanting in them, 
nothing which needed to “be filled up;” they were perfectly sufficient to 
answer the intention of them, the satisfaction of God’s justice, in order to the 
salvation of his people. But the sufferings of Paul and other good ministers 
made them conformable to Christ; and they followed him in his suffering 
state; so ey: are said to fill up what was behind of the sufferings of Christ. 
as the wax fills up the vacuities of the seal, when it receives the impreseion of 
it. Or it may be meant, not of Christ’s suffering, but of his sufferings for 
Christ. He “filled up that which was behind;” he had a certain rate and 
measure of suffering for Christ assigned him; and as his sufferings were 
agreeable to that appointment, so he was still filling up more and more what 
was behind, or remained of them to his share. Second/y. He was a close 
preacher, He preached not only in public, but from house to house, from 
person to person; “ Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom,” ver. 28. Every man has need to be warned and taught, 
and therefore let every man have his share. Observe, Ist. When we warn 
people of what they do amiss, we must teach them to do better; warning and 
teaching must go together. 2nd. Men must be warned and taught in all wis- 
dom. e must choose the fittest seasons, and use the likeliest means, and 
accommodate ourselves to the different circumstances and capacities of those 
we have to do with, and teach them as they are able to bear. And that which 
he aimed at was to “present every man perfect in Christ Jesus,”—veNetos ; 
either perfect in the knowledge of the Christian doctrine, (“ Let us therefore 
as many as are perfect be thus minded,” Phil. iii. 15; 2 Tim. iii. 17;) or else 
crowned with a glorious reward hereafter, when he will “present to himself 
a glorious church,” Eph. v. 27, and bring them to the “spirits of just men made 
perfect,” Heb. xii. 23. Observe, That ministers ought to aim at the improve- 
ment.and salvation of every particular person who hears them. 3rd. He was 
a laborious preacher, and one who took pains; he was no loiterer, and did not 
do the work of the Lord negligently; ver. 29, “ Whereunto I also labour, 
striving according to his working, which worketh in me mightily.” He laboured 
and strove, used great diligence, and contended with many difficulties, accord- 
ing to the measure of grace afforded to him, and the extraordinary presence 
of Christ which was with him. Observe, That as Pau! laid out himself to do 
much good, so he had this favour, that the power of God wrought in him the 
more effectually. The more we jabour in the work of the Lord, the greater 
measure of help we may expect from it; £’ph. iii. 7, “ According to the gift of 
the gr aod given unto me, by the effectual working of his power.” 

3. The Gospel which was preached. We have an account of that; “ Even 
the mystery which hath been hid from ages, and from generations, bus is now 
made manifest to his saints,” ver. 26, 27. Observe, Ist. That the mystery of 
the Gospel was long hid; it was concealed from ages and generations, the 
several ages of the church under the Old Testament dispensation. They were 
in a state of minority, and training up for a more perfect state of things, and 
could not look to the end of those things which were ordained, 2 Cor. iii. 13. 
2nd. That this mystery now, in the fulness of time, is made manifest to the 
saints, or clearly revealed and made apparent. The veil which was over 
Moses’s face is ous away in Christ, 2 Cor. iii. 14. ‘The meanest saint under 
the Gospel understands more than the greatest prophets under thelaw. He 
who is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than they. ‘The mystery of 
Christ, which in other ages was not made known unto the sons of men, is now 
revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit,” Eph. iii. 4,5. And 
what is this mystery? It is the riches of God’s glory among tle Gentiles. The 
peculiar doctrine of the Gospel was a mystery which was before hid, and is 
now made manifest and made known; but the great mystery here referred to 
is the breaking down the partition-wall between the Jew and Gentile, and 
preaching the Gospel to the Gentile world, and making them partakers of the 
privileges of the gospel state who before lay in ignorance and idolatry ; ‘* That 
the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers 
together of his promise in Christ by the Gospel,” Eph. iii. 6, which is Christ in 
you the hope of glory,” or among you. Which mystery thus made known, 
Observe, Christ is the hope of glory. The.ground of our hope is Christ in the 
word, or the gospel revelation, dec aring the nature and methods of obtaining 
it. The evidence of our hope is Christ in the heart, or the sanctification of the 
soul, and its preparation for the heavenly glory. 

[if it be objected, how could the calling of the Gentiles to salvation by Christ 
be said to be a mystery or secret, hid from all ages, when the conversion of atl 
people to God under the Messiah is foretold in numerous prophecies of the 


the Divine nature dwell in him, and because of all he has done for 
the Church. ‘By him (the Redeemer) to reconcile all things unto 
himself (God) :” Ellicott warns against speculating too much on the 
reconciliation of the finite and infinite. ‘Things in heaven:” 
“« How the reconciliation of Christ affects the spiritual world we know 
not and dare not speculate; this, however, we may fearlessly assert, 
that the efficacy of the sacrifice of the eternal Son is infinite and 
limitless, that it is the blessed medium by which, between God and 
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Old Testament? the answer is to be found in the construction the Jews 
even the pions amongst them, put upon that conversion. Jt was the universa 
supposition that it would be through the door of cireumeision, and the exten- 
sion therefore of the Jewish religion and Jewish dominion throughout the 
world. From this fond conceit the apostles themselves were with difficulty, 
and but gradually, weaned. But Paul from the first understood the admission 
of Gentiles to the equal privileges and blessings of the Gospel by faith in 
Christ, without subjugation to the Mosaic yoke; and insisted upon it, till the 
breaking down of the whole Levitical system, by the destruction of Jerusalem, 
settled the controversy, and put_an end to the dispute.—L,] ‘ : 

4. The duty of those who are interested in this redemption. “If ye continue 
in the faith, grounded and settled, and be not moved away from the hope of 
the Gospel which ye have heard,” ver. 23. We must continue in the faith 
grounded and settled, and not be moved away from the hope of the Gospel, 
that is, so well fixed in our minds as not to be moved from it by any tempta- 
tions. We must be stedfast and unmoveable, 1 Cor. xv. 58, and “hold fast 
the profession of our faith without wavering, Heb, x. 23. | Observe, Then 
only can we expect the happy end of our faith when we continue in the faith, 
and are so far grounded and settled in it as not to be moved from it. We 
must not “ draw back unto perdition, but believe unto the saving of the soul, 
Heb. x. 39. We must be “ faithful to the death,” through all trials, that we may 
receive “the crown of life, and receive the end of our faith, the salvation of our 


souls,” 1 Pet. i. 9. 


CHAPTER II. 


The apostle’s concern for the Colossians, ver. |—4; repeated again, ver. 5. He cautions 
them against false teachers among the Jews, ver. 6—8; and against the Gentile 
philosophy, ver. 9—13; represents the privilege of Christians, ver. 14—16; and 
concludes with a caution against the Judaizing teachers, and those who would intro- 
duce the worship of angels, ver. 17—22. 


e+. OR I would that ye knew 
=), what great conflict I have 
« for you, and for them at 
Sy Laodicea, and for as many 
}vs> as have not seen my face in 
I the flesh; 2 “That their 
xt) hearts might be comforted, 

“being knit together in love, 


2 ces)and unto all riches of the full 


wae 3c assurance of understanding, 
to the acknowledgement of the mystery of God, and 
of the Father, and of Christ; 3 In whom are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 4 And 
this I say, lest any man should beguile you with 
enticing words. 5 For though I be absent in the 
flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, joying and 
beholding your order, and the stedfastness of your 


noe 


faith in Christ. 


We may observe here the great concern which Paul had for these Colossians, 
and the other churches, which he had not any personal knowledge of. The 
apostle had never been at Colosse, and the church planted there was not 
of his planting, and yet he had as tender a care of it as if it had been the only 
peorle of his charge; ver. 1, “ For 1 would that you knew what great conflict 

have for you, and for them at Laodicea; and for as many as have not seen 
my face in the flesh.” Observe, 1. Paul’s care of the church was such as 
amounted to a conflict; he was in a sort of agony, and had a constant fear 
concerning them what would become of them. Herein he was a follower of 
his Master, who was in an agony for us, and was heard in that he feared. 
2. We may keep up a communion by faith, hope, and holy love, even with those 
churches and fellow Christians of whom we have no personal knowledge, or 
any conversation with. We can think and pray, and be concerned for une 
another, at the greatest distance; and those we never saw in the flesh we may 
hope to meet in heaven. 

First. But what was it the apostle desired for them? ver. 2, “That their 
hearts might be comforted, being knit together in love,” &e. [He thought that 
the hearty love which Christians bore to one another, whereby they were joined 
together in a concern for their mutual welfare, wouid be a good means to 
fortify them against any ill impressions from seducers: compare Eph. iv. 14—16. 
And by this he thought their comfort could be best secured, and they be able 
more easily to edify in Christian knowledge.—L.] It was their spiritual welfare 
he was solicitous about. He doth not say that they may be healthy and merry, 
and rich, and great, and prosperous, but that their hearts may be comforted. 
Note, The prosperity of the soul is the best prosperity, and what we should 
be most solicitous about, for ourselves and others. We have here a description 
of soul prosperity :— 

1. When our knowledge grows to an “ understanding of the mystery of God, ' 
and of the Father, and of Christ,” then the soul prospers, when we come to 
have amore clear, distinct, methodical knowledge of the truth as it in Jesus. 
To understand the mystery; that is. either what was before concealed, but is 
now made known, concerning the Father and Christ, or the mystery before | 
mentioned, of calling the Gentiles into the Christian church, as the Father and | 
Christ have revealed it in the Gospel; and not barely to speak of it by rote, 
or as we have been taught it by our catechisms, but to be ed into it, and enter 
into the meaning and design of it. This is what we should labour after, and 
then the soul prospers. 

2. When our faith grows to a full assurance and bold acknowledgment of 
this mystery. Ist. To a full assurance, or a well-settled judgment, upon their 
proper evidence, of the great truths of the Gospel, without doubting or calling 
them in question, but embracing them with the highest satisfaction, as “ faith- 
ful sayings, and worthy of all acceptation.” end When it comes to a free 
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acknowledgment, and we not only believe with the heart, but are ready, when 
called to it, to make confession with our mouth, and are not ashamed of our 
Master, and our holy religion, under the frowns and violence of their enemies. 
This is called the “riches of the full assurance of understanding.” Grea’ 
knowledge and strong faith make a soul rich. ‘This is being rich toward God 
and rich in faith, and the true riches, Lu. xii. 213; Jas. ii. 5. I 

3. It consists in the abundance of comfort in our souls; “That their hearts 
might be comforted.” ‘Che soul then prospers when it 1s filled with joy and 
peace, Jtom. xv. 13, and has a satisfaction within which all the troubles without 
cannot disturb, and is able to joy in the Lord when all other comforts fail, 
Hab. iii. 17, 18. ; 

4. The more intimate communion we have with our fellow Christians the more 
the soul prospers; “ Being knit together in love.” Holy love knits the hearts of 
Christians one to another, and faith and love both contribute to our comfort, 
The stronger our faith is, and the warmer our love, the more will our comfort be, 

Having occasion to mention Christ, ver. 2, according to his usual way, he 
makes this remark to his honour; ver. 3, ‘In whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.” He had said, ch. i. 19, “that all fulness dwells in 
him.” Here he instances particularly “the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge;” there is a fulness of wisdom in him, as he has perfectly revealed the 
will of God to mankind. Observe, The treasures of wisdom are hid, not from 
us, but for us in Christ. They who would be wise and knowing must apply 
themselves to Christ. We must spend upon the stock which is laid up for us 
in him, and draw from the-treasures which are hid in him. He is the “ wisdom 
of God,” and is “of God made unto us wisdom,” &e., 1 Cor. i. 24, 30. 

Secondly. His concern for them is repeated ; ver. 5, “Though I am absent in 
the flesh, yet am I with you in the Spirit, joying and beholding your order, and 
the stedfastness of your faith in Christ.” Observe, 1. ‘hat we may be present 
in spirit with those churches and Christians from whom we are absent in body; 
for the communion of saints is a spiritual thing. Paul had heard concerning 
the Colossians, that they were orderly and regular; and though he had never 
seen them, nor was present with them, he tells them he could easily think 
himself among them, and look with pleasure upon their good behaviour, 
2. The order and stedfastness of Christians is matter of joy to ministers; they 
joy when they behold their order, that is, their regular behaviour, and steurast 
adherence to the Christian doctrine. 3. The more stedfast our faith in Christ 
is, the better order there will be in our whole conversation; for we live and 
walk by faith, 2 Cor. v. 7; Heb. x. 38. 


6 As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so walk ye in him: 7 Rooted and built up 
in him, and stablished in the faith, as ye have been 
taught, abounding therein with thanksgiving. 8 
Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. 9 
For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. 10 And ye are complete in him, which is 
the head of all principality and power: 11 In 
whom also ye are circumcised with the cireumcision 
made without hands, in putting off the body of the 
sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ: 12 
Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are 
risen with him through the faith of the operation of 


God, who hath raised him from the dead. 


The apostle had cautioned the Colossians against deceivers; ver. 4, “And this 
I say, lest any man beguile you with enticing words;” and ver. 8, “ Lest any 
‘man spoil you.” He insists so much upon the perfection of Christ and the 
gospel revelation, to preserve them from the ensnaring insinuations of those 
who would CORR their principles. Note, 1. The way in which Satan spoils 
souls is by beguiling them. He deceives them, and by it slays them. He is 
the old serpent who beguiled Eve through his subtlety, 2 Cor. xi. 3. He 
could not ruin us if he did not cheat us; and he could not cheat us but by 
our own fault and folly. 2. Satan’s agents, who aim to spoil them, beguile 
them with enticing words. See the danger of enticing words; how many are 
ruined by the flattery of those who lie in wait to deceive, and by the 
false disguises and fair appearances of evil principles and wicked practices, 
By good words and fair speeches they deceive the hearts of the simple, 
Rom, xvi. 18. ‘You ought to stand upon your guard against enticing words, 
and be aware and afraid of those who would entice you to any evil; for 
that which they aim at is to spoil you.’ “If sinners entice thee consént thou 
not,” Pr. i. 10. Observe, : 

First. A sovereign antidote against seducers; ver. 6, 7, “ As you have there- 
fore received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk you in him, rooted and built up,” 
&c. Here note, 1. All Christians have, in profession at least, received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, received him as Christ, dhe great Prophet of the church, 
anointed by God to reveal his will; as Jesus, the great Tigh Priest an 
Saviour from sin and wrath, by the expiatory sacrifice of himself ; and as Lord 
or Sovereign and King, whom we are to obey and be subject to. eveived 
him,” consented to him, taken him for ours in every relation and capacity, 
and for all the purposes and uses of them. 

Here note that Jesus Christ is the sum and substance of all saving doctrine, 


”? 


1 Cor. ii. 2, the marrow of all the promises, 2 Cor, i. 20; the fountain, furniture, - 


and main scope of a holy life, Pph. iv. 21, 22; so that the receiving of him is 
the thing most to be aimed at in all the ordinances, as that which maketh our 
knowledge complete, our faith saving, our obedience acceptable.) 


2. The great concern of those who have received Christ is “to walk in him,” . 


to make their practices conformable to their principles, and their conversation 
agreeable to their engagements. As we have received Christ, or consented to 
be his, so we must walk with him in our daily course, and keep up our commu- 
nion with him. 3. The more closely we walk with Christ the more we are 
“rooted and established in the faith.” A good conversation is the best esta- 
blishment of a good faith. If we walk in him we shall be rooted in him; and 
the more firmly we are rooted in him, the more closely we shall walk in him 


his creatures, whether angelical, human, animate or inanimate, peace 
is wrought” (Ellicott). See Rom. viii. 19, &e. 

i. 21, 22. ‘Hath he (God) reconciled, in the body of his (Christ's) 
flesh:’ Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, &c., agree that this expression must 
have its ground in the necessity St. Paul found of enforcing the 
sufficiency of Christ’s sacrifice for reconciliation and redemption, as 


opposed to a false spiritualism then existent, which ascribed recon- 
cling mediatorshiv with God partly to angelic beings. 
S60 


i. 24, “ Now with the chain round my wrist” (Eadie). This 
passage apparently must be understood as follows: The suff-rings of 
Christians are spoken of as the sufferings of Christ. Whatever his 
body, the Church, has to suffer, she suffers in order to her perfecting; 
and thus the measure of the sufferings of Christ will not be filled up 
until the end of time. Each saint in his time and position is there- 
fore, like St. Paul, filling up the “afflictions of Christ” in his flesh, 
and for “ his body’s sake.” : » hack af 
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“Rooted and built up. Observe, We cannot be built up in Christ unless we 
be first rooted in him. We must be united to him by a lively faith, and heartily 
consent to his covenant, and then we shall grow up in him in all things. 

(Here note that, 1. The hold which faith doth take of Christ is like unto 
that which the tree hath in the ground, and so is most sure; for though the 
top of the tree doth shake, yet the root remaineth firm, and its firmness is from 
the solidity of the ground through which the roots are spread; its fruitfulness 
also is by virtue of sap conve jed from the ground by the roots; so the stability 
of believers floweth from Christ, Jno. x. 28, 29, and sap and influence is con- 
veyed from him by faith, for making them fruitful, Jno. xv. 5. Thus the firm- 
ness of their faith is set forth by a metaphor, taken from trees deeply rooted, 
“rooted in him.” 2. That the bond of faith, whereby believers are knit to 
Christ, is like that whereby the edifice is fastened to the foundation; the 
foundation upholdeth the house, so doth Christ the believer, Mat. xvi. 18. 
The rest of the building is made to conform to the foundation ; so the copy of 
a believer’s life is taken from Christ, Maé. xi. 29. The stones of the building, 
by taking band with the foundation, are fastened one to another; so faith 
taketh band upon Christ, and in him with others who are Christ’s, | Jno. i. 7; 
for faith is set forth with relation to Christ, by a second metaphor, taken from 
edifices strongly founded; “ Built up in him.”} 

“As you have been taught;” ‘according to the rule of the Christian doc- 
trine, in which you have been instructed.’ Observe, A good education has 
a good influence upon our establishment. We must be “established in the 
faith, as we have been taught, abounding therein.” Observe, Being established 
in the faith, we must abound therein, and improve in it more and more, and 
this with thanksgiving. The way to have the benefit and comfort of God’s 
grace is to be much in giving thanks for it. We must join thanksgiving to all 
our improvements, and be sensible of the mercy of all our privileges and 
attainments. Observe, 

Secondly. The fair warning given us of our danger; “ Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ,” ver, 8. There is a philo- 
sophy which is a noble exercise of our reasonable faculties, and highly service- 
able to religion, such a study of the works of God as leads us to the knowledge 
of God and confirms our faith in him. But there is a philosophy which is vain 
and deceitful, which is prejudicial to religion, and sets up the wisdom of man 
in competition with the wisdom of God, and while it pleases men’s fancies 
ruins their faith; as nice and curious speculations about things above us, or of 
no use and concern to us; or a care of words and terms of art, which have 
only an empty, and often a cheating, appearance of knowledge. “After the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world.” This plainly reflects 
upon the Jewish pedagogy or economy, as well as the pagan learning. The 
Jews governed themselves by the traditions of their elders, and the rudiments 
or elements of the world, the rites and observances which,were only prepa- 
ratory and introductory to the gospel state; the Gentiles mixed their maxims 
of philosophy with their Christian principles; and both alienated their minds 
from Christ. Those who pin their faith on other men’s sleeves, and walk in 
the way of the world, have turned away from following after Christ. The 
deceivers were especially the Jewish teachers, who endeavoured to keep up 
the law of Moses in conjunction with the Gospel of Christ, but really in com- 
petition with it and contradiction to it. Now here the apostle shews, 

1. ‘Chat we have in Christ the substance of all the shadows of the ceremonial 
law; for example, 8 . 

Ist. Had they then the Shechinah, or special presence of God, called the 
glory, from the visible token of it? So have we now in Jesus Christ; ver. 9, 

For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Under the law 
the presence of God dwelt between the cherubim, in a cloud which covered 
the mercy-seat; but now it dwells in the person of our Redeemer, who par- 
takes of our nature, and is bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and has 
more clearly declared the Father to us. It dwells in him bodily; not as the 
body is opposed to the spirit, but as the body is opposed to the shadow. The 
fulness of the Godhead dwells in Christ really, and not figuratively, for he is 
both God and man. 


2nd. Had they circumcision, which was the seal of the covenant? In Christ 
we are “circumcised with the circumcision made without hands,” ver. 11, by 
the work of regeneration in us, which is the spiritual or Christian circumcision. 
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“He is a Jew who is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart 
Rom. ii. 29. This is owing to Christ, and belongs to the Christian dispen- 
sation; it is “made without hands,” not by the power of any creature, but 
by the power of the blessed Spirit of God. _We are “born of the Spirit,” 
Jno. iii. 5; and it is “the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Hol 
Spirit,” Zit. iii. 5. It consists in “ putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, 
in renouncing sin and reforming our lives, not in mere external rites. It is 
not the “ putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science towards God,” 1 Pet. iii. 21. And it is not enough to put away some 
one particular sin, but we must put off the whole body of sin; “The old man 
must be crucified, and the body of sin destroyed,” Rom. vi. 6. Christ was 
circumcised, and, by virtue of our union to him, we partake of that effectual 
grace which puts off “the body of the sins of the flesh.” Again, The Jews 
thought themselves complete in the ceremonial law; but we are “complete in 
Christ,” ver. 10. That was imperfect and defective; “If the first covenant 
had been faultless, there would no place have been songht for the second,” 
feb. viii. 7; and “the law was but a shadow of good things, and could never, 
by those sacrifices, make the comers thereunto perfect,” Heb. x.1. But all the 
defects of it are made up in the Gospel of Christ, by the complete sacrifice for 
sin, and revelation of the will of God. “ Which is the head of all principality 
and power.” As the Old ‘Testament priesthood had its perfection in Christ, so 
likewise had the kingdom of David, which was the eminent principality and 
power under the Old Testament, and which the Jews valued themselves so 
mach Bpons ond ae is the tera and Head of all the powers in heaven and 
earth, of angels and men. ngels, and authorities, and s, ar jec 
to him,” 1 Pet. iii, 22 inte deeb hase whi es: - 

[Observe, 1, There is a fulness in Christ to be communicated unto all who 
being sensible of their own emptiness, do by faith lay hold upon him, “ In 
whom we are complete;” which completeness consisteth in the enjoyment of 
sufficiency of means for salvation prescribed by him, Hebd. iii. 2; and in the 
imputation of his most perfect righteousness, and in the begun renovation of 
our nature by the Spirit of Christ, 1 Cor. i. 30; which shall be still upon the 
growing hand till grace be crowned with glory, Eph. v.27. 2. Though there 
be a complete fulness in Christ the Mediator, from whence we may supply our 
emptiness, yet we cannot partake of that his fulness except we first be “in 
him,” and by faith be united to him; so “in him we are complete.”] 

2. We have communion with Christ in his whole undertaking; ver. 12 
© Buried with himin baptism, wherein also you have risen with him.” We are 
both buried and rise with him, and both are signified by our baptism; not that 
there is any thing in the sign or ceremony of baptism which represents this 
burying and rising, any more than the crucifixion of Christ is represented 
by any visible resemblance in the Lord’s supper; and he is speaking of the 
“circumcision made without hands,” and says it is “through the faith of the 
operation of God.” But the thing signified by our baptism is that we are 
buried with Christ, as baptism is the seal of the covenant and an obligation to 
our dying to sin; and that we are raised with Christ, as it is a seal and obliga- 
tion to our living to righteousness, or newness of life. God in baptism engages 
to be to us a God, and we become engaged to be his people, and by his grace 
£6 die to sin and to live to righteousness, or put off the old man and put on 
the new. 


13 And you, being dead in your sins and the un- 
circumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened toge- 
ther with him, having forgiven you all trespasses ; 
14 Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that 
was against us, which was contrary to us, and took 


‘it out of the way, nailing it to his cross; 15 And 
having spoiled principalities and powers, he made a 
shew of them openly, triumphing over them 


in it. 


The apostle here represents the privileges we Christians have above the 
Jews, which are very great. __ 

First. Christ’s death is our life; “ And you, being dead in your sins and the 
uncireumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened together with him,” ver. 13. 
A state of sin is a state of spiritual death. Those who are in sin are dead 
in sin. As the death of the body consists in its separation from the soul, so 
the death of the soul consists'in its separation from God and the Divine favour. 
As the death of the body is the corruption and putrefaction of it, so sin is the 
corruption or depravation of the soul. As a man who is dead is unable to 
help himself by any power of his own, so an habitual sinner is morally impo- 
tent; though he has a natural power. or we Reva of a reasonable creature, 
he has not a spiritual power till he has the Divine life, or a renewed nature. 
It is principally to be understood of the Gentile world, who lay in wickedness. 
They were “dead in the uncircumcision of their flesh,” being “aliens to the 
covenant of promise, and without God in the world,” /ph. ii. 11,12. By reason 
of their uncircumeision they were dead in their sins. It may be understood of 
the spiritual uvucircumcision or corruption of nature; and so it shews that we 


ii. 1, 2. “Conflict:” “Intense and painful anxiety” (Eadie). 
* Laodicea,” about eighteen miles west of Colosse, was probably 
subject to similar evil influences of false teaching. ‘‘ Full assur- 
ance,” &c.: the completeness of the persuasion the apostle desires 
for his readers seems to indicate that he wished their assurance to be 
not only intellectual but also heartfelt. “And of the Father” is 
probably an interpolation, the sentence thus becoming “ the mystery 
of God, even Christ” (Ellicott). 


LAPIDES CAPITOLINI, 


are dead in law and dead in state: dead in law, as a condemned maiefactor is 
called a dead man, because he is under a sentence of death; so sinners, by the 
guilt _of sin, are under the sentence of the law, and “condemned already,” 
Jno. iii. 18: and dead in state, by reason of “the uncircumcision of our flesh.” 
An unsanctified heart is called an “uncircumcised heart ;” this is our state. 
Now through Christ we, who were dead in sins, are quickened; that is, effec- 
tual provision is made for taking away the guilt of sin, and breaking the power 
and dominion of it. “Quickened together with him,” by virtue of our union 
to him, and in conformity to him. Christ’s death was the death of our sins; 
Christ’s resurrection is the quickening of our souls. 

.Whenever a man believeth in Christ, he is in the same moment of time 
united to Christ, and so that all which he did or suffered, as sustaining our 
person, or which he procured for our behoof, as being our head, whether in his 
death, burial, or resurrection, is imputed to us by God, and a right unto them 
derived to us, as if we had been personally present with him all those times, 
and given our consent to his doing of all those things in our name, and for 
our behalf. Hence is it that he is said to have “ quickened those Colossians 


4, “Enticing: see chap. i. 21, 22. 

ii. 7. “ Rooted and being built up:” not as Authorised Version. 
They had already been rooted, and were being built up; the process 
was daily proceeding. 

ii. 8. “Lest there shall be any one that maketh you his prey:” so 
literally, ‘ Rudiments:” see Gal. iv. 3. 

ii. 9. see chap. i. 19. 

ii, 10—12. “The Colossians seem to have been exposed to the 
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together with him,” though Christ had risen from the dead some years before 
their conversion,] tee P &, ‘ 

Secondly. Through him we have the remission of sins; “ Having forgiven 
you all trespasses.” This is our quickening. The pardon of the crime is the 
life of the criminal; and this is owing to the resurrection of Christ, as well as 
his death; for, as he “ died for our sins,” so he “rose again for our justification,” 
Rom. iv. 25. 

Thirdly. Whatever was in force against us is taken out of the way. He has 
obtained for us a legal discharge from “the handwriting of ordinances which 
was against us,” ver. 14, which may be understood, : F k 

1. Of that obligation to punishment in which consists the guilt of sin, The 
eurse of the law is the handwriting against us, like the handwriting on Bel- 
shazzar’s wall; “Cursed is every one who continues not in every thing.” 
This was a handwriting which was “against us, and contrary to us;” for 
it threatened our eternal rnin. This was removed when he “redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us,” Gal. iii. 13. He can- 
celled the obligation for all who repent and believe; “Upon me be the curse, 
my Father.” Tie vacated and disannulled the judgment which was against 
us. When ke was nailed to the cross, the curse was as it were nailed to the 
cross; and our indwelling corruption is crucified with Christ, and by virtue of 
his cross. When we remember the dying of the Lord Jesus, and see him 
nailed to the cross, we should see the handwriting against us taken out of the 
way. Orrather, 4 AG \ 

2. It must be understood of the ceremonial law, “the handwriting of ordi- 
nanees,” the ceremonial institutions or “the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances,” Eph. ii. 15, which was a yoke to the Jews and a partition-wall to 
the Gentiles. ‘I'he Lord Jesus “ took it out of the way, nailed it to his cross ;” 
that is, disannulled the obligation of it, that all might see and be satisfied that 
jt was no more binding. When (he substance came, the shadows fled away. 
It is abolished, 2 Cor. iil. 13; ang“ that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready 
to vanish away,” Heb. viii. 13. ‘The expressions are in allusion to the ancient 
methods of cancelling a bond, either by crossing the writing or striking it 
throngh with a nail, ; r 

Fourthly. He has obtained a glorious victory for us over the powers of dark- 
ness; “And, having spoiled principalities and powers, he made a show of them 
openly, triumphing over them in it,” ver, 15. As the curse of the law was 
against us, so the power of Satan was against us. He treated with God as the 
Judge, and redeemed us out of the hands of his justice by a price; but out of 
the hands of Satan the executioner he redeemed us by power and with a high 
hand. He “led them captive.” ‘The devil and all the powers of hell were con- 
quered and disarmed by the dying Redeemer. ‘The first promise pointed at 
this; the bruising of the heel of Christ in his sufferings was the breaking of 
the serpent’s head, Gen. iii. 15. The expressions are lofty and magnificent; let 
us turn aside and see this great sight. The Redeemer conquered by dying. 
See his crown of thorns turned into a crown of laurels. Hespoiled them, broke 
the devil’s power, and conquered and disabled him, and “ made a show of them 
openly,”—exposed them to public shame, and made a show of them to angels 
and men. ever had the devil’s kingdom such a mortal blow given to it as 
was given by the Lord Jesus. He tied them to his chariot wheels, and rode 
forth conquering and to conquer—alluding to the custom of a general’s triumph, 
who returned victorious. ‘ Triumphing over them in it;” that is, either in his 
cross and by his death; or, as some read it, in himself, by his own power; for 
he “‘trod the winepress alone, and of the people there was none with him, 


16 Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of an holyday, or of the new 
moon, or of the sabbath days: 17 Which are a 
shadow of things to come; but the body zs of Christ. 
18 Let no man beguile you of your reward in a 


voluntary humility and worshipping of angels, in- 


truding into those things which he hath not seen, 
vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind, 19 And not 
holding the Head, from which all the body by joints 
and bands having nourishment ministered, and knit 
together, increaseth with the increase of God. 20 
Wherefore if ye be dead with Christ from the rudi- 
ments of the world, why, as though living in the 
world, are ye subject to ordinances, 21 (Touch 
not; taste not; handle not; 22 Which all are to 
perish with the using;) after the commandments 
and doctrines of men? 23 Which things have in- 
deed a shew of wisdom in will worship, and humility, 
and neglecting of the body; not in any honour to 
the satisfying of the flesh. 


The apostle concludes the chapter with exhortations to proper duty, which 
he infers from the foregoing discourse. 

First. Here is a caution to take heed of Judaizing teachers, or those who 
would impose upon Christians the yoke of the ceremonial law; ‘‘Let no man 
therefore judge you in meat or in drink,” &c., ver. 16. Much of the ceremo- 
nies of the law of Moses consisted in the distinction of meats and days. 
appears by Rom. xiv. that there were those who were for keeping up those 
distinctions; but here the apostle shews that since Christ has come, and has 
cancelled the ceremonial'law, we ought not to keep it up. Let no man impose 
those things upon you, for God has not imposed them; if God has made you 
free, be not you again “entangled in that yoke of bondage.” And this the 
rather because these things were shadows of things to come, ver. 17, intimating 
that they had no intrinsic worth in them, and that they are now done away. 
“ But the body is of Christ.” The body, of which they were shadows, has come; 
ana to continue the ceremonial observances, which were only types and 
ehadows of Christ and the Gospel, carries an intimation that Christ has not 


— 


influence of two fundamental errors: first, the belief that they were 
under the influence, or, at any rate, needed the assistance of inter- 
mediate intelligences; secondly, the persuasion that circumcision, 
the symbol of purification appointed by God, must still be necessary. 
The first is met by the clause ‘ who is the head’ (verse 10); the second 
by ‘wherein also’ (verse 12)” (Ellicott). . 

li, 11. Best MSS. omit “of the sins.” 

ii, 12. “Through the faith:” “Faith is not the means by which 
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yet come, and the gospel state has not yet commenced. Observe the advantages 
we have under the Gospel, above what they had under the law: they had the 
shadows, we have the substance. i" 

Secondly. He cautions them to take heed of those who would introduce the 
worship of angels as mediators between God and them, as the Gentile philoso- 
phers did; “Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary humility 
and worshipping of angels,” ver. 18. It looked like a piece of modesty to make 
use of the mediation of angels, as conscious to ourselves of our unworthniess te 
speak immediately to God; but, though it has a show of humility, it is a volun~ 
tary not acommanded humility, and therefore it is not acceptable; yea, it is not 
warrantable: it is taking that honour which is due to Christ only and giving 
it toacreature. Besides, the notions upon which this practice was grounde 
were merely the inventions of men and not by Divine revelation,—the proud 
conceits of human reason, which make a man presume to dive into things, and 
determine them, without sufficient knowledge and warrant. ‘ Intruding into 
those things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind ;” pre= 
tending to describe the order of angels, and their respective ministries, which 
God has hidden from us; and therefore, though there was a show of humility 
in the practice, there was areal pride in the principle. They advanced those 
notions to gratify their own carnal fancy, and were fond of being thought wiser 
than other people. Pride is at the bottom of a great many errors and corrup- 
tions, and even of many evil practices, which have a great show and appearance 
of humility. Those who do so do “not hold the head,” ver, 19. They do in effect 
disclaim Christ, who is the only Mediator between God and man. It is the 
highest disparagement to Christ, who is the head of the church, for any“of the 
members of ?t to make use of any intercessors with God but him. When men 
let go their hold of Christ, they catch at that which is next them and will 
stand them in no stead. “From which all the body, by joints and bands, having 
nourishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth with the increase of 
God.” Observe, 1. Jesus Christ is not only a head of government over the 
church, but a head of vital influence to it. ‘They are knit to him by joints and 
bands, as the several members of the body are united to the head, and receive 
life and nourishment from him. 2. The body of Christ is a growing body; “it 
increaseth with the increase of God.” ‘The new man is increasing, and the 
nature of grace is to grow, where there is not an accidental hindrance. “ With 
the increase of God ;” with an increase of grace which is from God as its author; 
or, in a usual Hebraism, with a large and abundant increase; “ That you may 
be filled with all the fulness of God,” ph. iii. 19: see a parallel expression 
“Which is the head, even Christ, from whom the whole body, fitly joine 
together, maketh increase of the body, Eph. iv. 15, 16. 

[Observe, This Christian increase and Divine growth is attained unto by 
keeping strict union with Christ, and communion with his members; for their 
increasing with the increase of God supposeth “nourishment ministered from 
the head;” and themselves “knit together with joints and bands.” 

Thirdly. He takes occasion hence to warn them again; “ Wherefore, if you 
be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, as though living in 
the world, are you subject to ordinances?” ver. 20, If as Christians you are 
dead to the observances of the ceremonial law, why are you subject to them? 
Such observances as, “Touch not, taste not, handle not,” ver. 21, 22. 

{The authors of superstition are very diligent to have their superstitious 
fooleries punctually practised, and their commands for that end exactly obeyed: 
Thus he brings in the masters of superstition delivering their injunctions, as it 
were to every man in particular: “Touch not,” in the singular number.] 

Under the law there was a ceremonial pollution contracted by touching a dead 
body, or any thing offered to an idol; or by tasting any forbidden meats, &c., 
“which are all to perish with the using,” having no intrinsic worth in themselves 
to support them, and those who used them saw them perishing and passing 
away ; or, which tend to corrupt the Christian faith, having no other authority 
than the traditions and injunctions of men. [See additional notes on Rom. vi., vii., 
for true import of the expression “ If ye be dead with Christ.”] “ Which things 
have indeed a show of wisdom in will-worship and humility.” They thong 
themselves wiser than their neighbours, in observing the law of Moses tozether 
with the Gospel of Christ, that they might be sure in the one, at least, to be iv 
the right; but, alas! it was but a show of wisdom, a mere invention and pre- 
tence. So they seem to neal the body, by abstaining from such and suchi 
meats, and mortifying their bodily pleasures and appetites; but there is nothin 
of true devotion in these things, for the Gospel teaches us to worship God in 
spirit and truth, and not by ritual observances, and through the mediation of 
Christ alone, and notof any angels. Observe, 1. Christians are freed by Christ 
from the ritual observances of Moses’s law, and delivered from that yoke of 
bondage which God himself had laid upon them. 2. Subjection to ordinances, 
or human appointments in the worship of God, is highly blameable, and con- 
trary to the freedom and liberty of the Gospel. The apostle requires Chris- 
tians “to stand fast in the liberty with which Christ hath made them free, and 
not to be entangled again with the yoke of bondage,” Gal. v.1. And the impo- 
sition of thei is invading the authority of Christ, the head of the church, and 
“introducing another law of commandments contained in ordinances,” when 
Christ has abolished the old one, Epa. ii. 15. 3. Such things have only a show 
of wisdom, but are really folly. It is true wisdom to keep close to the appoint- 
ments of the Gospel, and an entire subjection to Christ, the only head of the 


church. 
CHAPTER III. 


I. The apostle exhorts us to set our hearts upon heaven and take them off from this 
world, ver. I—4. II. He exhorts to the mortification ot sin, in the various instances of 
it, ver. 5—1J1. III. He earnestly presses to mutual love and compassion, ver. 12—17. 
And concludes with exhortations to relative duties, of wives and husbands, parents and 
children, masters and servants, ver. 18—25. 


2 (Oho F'ye then berisen with Christ, 
ese seek those things which are 
Ki ‘ , 

NA sy above, where Christ. sitteth 
= I" on the right hand of God. 

\% 2 Set 

|, things above, not on things 
’on the earth. 3 For ye are 
dead, and your life is hid 
with Christ in God. 4 
When Christ. who is our life, 
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the grace is wrought, effected, or conferred, but it may be and is tha 
means by which it is accepted or received” (Waterland on “ Justifica- 
tion’). . 
ii. 14. “The handwriting in force against us by its decrees” 
(Ellicott). The whole law of God, whether written on stone or the 
tablets of the heart (Rom. ii, 13—L5, iii. 19). This law, which mus 
condemn us (Gal. iii. 21), was fulfilled for us by Christ. ‘“ While our 
Saviour bore the curse of the law, he destroyed its condemnatory 
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shall appear, then shall ye also appear with him in 


glory. 

The apostle, having described our privileges by Christ in the former part 
of the epistle, and our discharge from the yoke of the ceremonial law, comes 
here to press upon us our duty as inferred thence. ‘Though we are made free 
from the obligation of the ceremonial law, it does not therefore follow that we 
may live as we list. We must walk the more closely with God in all the 
instances of evangelical obedience. He begins with exhorting them to set their 
hearts on heaven, and take them off from this world. “If you then have risen 
with Christ.” It is our privilege that we have risen with Christ; that is, have 
benefit by the resurrection of Christ, and by virtue of our union and communion 
with him are justified and sanctified, and shall be glorified. Hence he infers 
trat we must seek those things which are above. We must mind the concerns 
of another world more than the concerns of this. We must make heaven our 
scope and aim, seek the favour of God above, keep up our communion with the 
uyper world by faith, and hope, and holy love, and make it our constant care 
and business to secure our title to, and qualifications for, the heavenly bliss. 
Aud the reason is, because Christ sits at the right hand of God. He who is our 
best friend and our head is advanced to the highest dignity and honour in 
heaven, and has gone before to secure to us the heavenly happiness; and there- 
fore we should seek and secure what he has purchased at so vast an expense, 
and is taking so much care about. We must live such a life as Christ lived here 
on earth, and lives now in heaven, according to our capacities. 

First. He explains this duty; ver. 2, “Set your affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth.” Observe. To seek heavenly things is to set our affec- 
tions upon them, to love them, and let our desires be towards them. Upon the 
wings of affection the heart soars upwards, and is carried forth towards 
spiritual and Divine objects. We must acquaint ourselves with them, esteem 
them above all other things, and lay out ourselves in preparation for the enjoy- 
ment of them. David gave this proof of his loving the house of God, that he 
diligently sought after it, and brepared for it, Ps. xxvii. 4. This is to be 
spiritually minded, (Jtom. viii. G).ap to seek and desire a better country, that 
is, a heavenly, Heb. xi. 14, 16. hings on earth are here set in opposition to 
things above. We must not dote upon them, nor expect too much from them, 
that we may set our affections on heaven; for heaven and earth are contrary 
one to the other, and a supreme regard to both is inconsistent; and the pre- 
valence of our affection to one will proportionably weaken and abate our 
affection to the other. 

Secondly. He assigns three reasons for this, ver. 3, 4:— 

1. That we are dead; thatis, to present things, and as our portion. We are 
80 in profession and obligation; for we are “buried with Christ, and planted 
into the likeness of his death.” Every Christian is “ crucified unto the world, 
and the world is crucified unto him,” Gal. vi. 14. And if we are dead to the 
earth, and have renounced it as our happiness, it is absurd for us to set our 
affections upon it, and seek it. We should be like a dead thing to it, unmoved, 
unaffected towards it. [Real believers are spiritually dead, not in sin, #ph. ii. 1, 
but to sin, Rom. vi. 11, the dominionand reign of sin being shaken off, Rom. vi. 14, 
Gal. y. 17, though not 


and its strength much weakened by the power of grace 
i ken to subdue it wholly 


totally subdued, Rom. vii. 18, and Christ having underta 
in them, Eph. v. 27.] 

2. Our true life lies in the other world. ‘ You are dead, and your life is hid 
with Christ in God,” ver. 3. The new man has its livelihood thence. It is born 
and nourished from above; and the perfection of its life is reserved for that 
state. Itis “hid with Christ;” not hid from us only, in point of secrecy, but 
hid for us, denoting security. The life of a Christian “is hid with Christ.” 
Because | live you shall live alsv,” Jno. xiv. 19. Christ is at present a hidden 
Cnrist, or one ‘whom we have not seen;” but this is our comfort, that our 
“life is hid with him,” and laid up safely with him. As we have reason to “love 
him whom we have not seen,” (1 Pet. i. 8,)so we may take the comfort of a 
happiness ont of sight, and reserved in heaven for us. 

3. Because at the second coming of Christ we hope for the perfection of our 
happiness. If we live a life of Christian purity and devotion now, “ when 
Christ, who is our life, shall appear, we shall also appear with him in glory,” 
ver. 3. Observe, Ist. Christ is a believer's life. ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ 
lives in me, Gal. ii. 20. He-is the principle and end of the Christian’s life. He 
lives in. us by his Spirit, and we live to him in all we do. “To me to live is 
Christ,” Phil. i. 21. 2nd. Christ will appear again. He is now hid; and the 
heavens must contain him; but he will appear in all the pomp of the upper 
world, with his holy angels, and in “his own glory and his Father’s pals 
Mar. viii. 38; Lu. ix. 26. 3rd. We shall then appear with him in glory. It will 
be his glory to have his redeemed with him; he will come to be glorified in his 
saints, 2 7'hes. i. 10; and it will be their glory to come with him, and be with 
him for ever. At the second coming of Christ there will be a general meeting 
of all the saints; and those whose life is now “hid with Christ” shall then 
appear with Christ in that glory which he himself enjoys, Jno. xvii. 24. Do 
we look for such a happiness, and should we not set our affections upon that 
world, and live above this? What is there here to make us fond of it? What 
is there not there to draw our hearts to it? Our head is there, our home is 
there, our treasure is there, and we hope to be there tor ever. 


5 Mortify therefore your members which are upon 
the earth; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate aftec- 
tion, evil concupiscence, and covetousness, which is 
idolatry: 6 For which things’ sake the wrath of 
God cometh on the children of disobedience: 7 In 
the which ye also walked some time, when ye lived 


in them. 


The apostle exhorts the Colossians to the mortification of sin, the great 
hindrance to seeking the things which are above. Since it is our duty to set 
our affections upon heavenly things, it is our duty to “mortify our members 
which are upon the earth,” and which naturally incline us to the things of the 
world. Mortify them, that is, subdue the vicious habits of mind which pre- 
vailed in your Gentile state. Kill them, suppress them, as you do weeds or 
vermin which spread and destroy all about them, or as you kill an enemy who 
fights against you and wounds you. “ Your members which are upon the 
earth;” either the members of the body, which are the earthly part of us, 
and were “curiously wrought in the lower parts of the earth,” (Ps. cxxxix. 15,) 
or the corrupt affections of the mind, which lead us to earthly things, the 
wembers of the body of death, Rom. vii. 24. He specifies, 

First. The lusts of the flesh, for which they were before so very remarkable, 
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“Fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil concupiscence,” — the 
various workings of the carnal appetites and fleshly impurities, which they 
indulged in their former course of life, and which were so coutrary to the 
Christian state and the heavenly hope. 

Secondly. The love of the world. ‘And covetousness, which is idolatry ;” 
that is, an inordinate love of present good and outward enjoyments, which pro- 
ceeds from too high a value in the mind, puts upon too eager a pursuit, hinders 
the proper use and enjoyment of them, and creates anxious fear and immoderate 
sorrow for the loss of them, Observe, Covetousness is spiritual idulatry ; it is 
the giving of that love and regard to worldly wealth which are due to God only, 
and carries a greater degree of malignity in it, and is more highly provoking 
to God, than is commonly thought. And it is very observable that, among al 
the instances of sin which good men are recorded in the Scripture to have 
failen into, (and there is scarcely any but some or other, in one or other part 
of their life, have fallen into,) there is no instance in all the Scripture of any 
good man charged with covetousness. 
it is to mortify sins, ver. 6, 7. 

1. Because, if we do not kill them, they will kill us: “ For which things’ sake 
the wrath of God cometh on the children of disobedience,” ver. 3. See what 
we are all by nature more or less: we are “ children of disobedience ;” not only 
disobedient childrea, but under the power of sin, and naturally prone to dis= 
obey. “The wicked are estranged from the womb ; they go astray as soon as 
they are born, speaking lies,” Ps. lviii. 3. And, being children of disobedience 
we are “children of wrath,” Eph. ii. 3. The wrath of God comes upon all the 
children of disobedience. ‘Those who do not obey the precepts of the law incur 
the penalties of it, The sins he mentions were their sins in their heathen and 
idolatrous state, and they were then especially the children of disobedience; 
and yet these sins brought Judgments upon them, and exposed them to the 
wrath of God. ; 

2. We should mortify these sins because they have lived inus. “In which 
you also walked some time, when you lived in them,” ver. 7. Observe, The 
consideration that we have formerly lived in sin is a good argument why we 
should now forsake it. We have walked in by-paths, therefore let us walk in 
them no more. “If 1 have done iniquity, l will do no more,” Job xxxiv. 32. 
The time past of our lives may suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gen- 
tiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, 1 Pez. iv. 3. “When you lived among 
those who did such things,” (so some understand it,) then you walked in those 
evil practices. It is a hard thing to live among those who do the works of dark- 
ness and not have fellowship with them, as it is to walk in the mire and contract 
no soil. Let us keep out of the way of evil-doers. 


He proceeds to shew how necessary 


8 But now ye also put off all these; anger, wrath, 
malice, blasphemy, filthy communication out of your 
mouth. 9 Lie not one to another, seeing that ye 
have put off the old man with his deeds; 10 And 
have put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of lim that created him: 
11 Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, cireum- 
cision nor uncircumeision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free: but Christ zs all, and in all. 


First. As we are to mortify inordinate appetites, so we are to mortify inor- 
dinate passions; ver. 8, “But now you also put off all these, anger, wrath, 
malice ;” for these are contrary to the design of the Gospel, as well as grusser 
impurities; and, though they are more spiritual wickedness, have not less 
malignity in them. The guspel religion introduces a change of the higher as 
well as the lower powers of the soul, and supports the dominion of right reason 
and conscience over appetite and passion. Anger and wrath are bad, but 
malice is worse, because it is more rooted and deliberate ; it is anger heightened 
and settled. —, ; 

Secondly. As the corrupt principles in the heart must be cut off, so the pro- 
duct of them in the tongue; as blasphemy, which seems there to mean, not so 
much speaking ill of God as speaking ill of men, giving ill language to them, 
or raising ill reports of them, and injuring their good name by any evil arts,— 
“filthy communication,” that is, all lewd and wanton discourse, which comes 
from a polluted mind in the speaker and propagates the same defilements in the 
hearers,—and lying. “Lie not one to another,” ver. 9, for it is contrary both 
to the law of truth and the law of love; it is both unjust and unkind, and 
naturally tends to destroy all faith and friendship among mankind. Lying 
makes us like the devil, (who is the father of lies,) and is a prime part of the 
devil’s image upon our souls; and therefore we are cautioned against this sin 
by this general reason, “Seeing you have put off the old man with his deeds, 
and have put on the new man,” ver. 10. The consideration that we have by 
profession put away sin and espoused the cause and interest of Christ, that 
we have renounced all sin and stand engaged to Christ, should fortify us 
against this sin of lying. ‘Those who have put off the old man have put it off 
with its deeds; and those who have put on the new man must put on all its 
deeds,—not only espouse good principles but act them in a good conversation. 
‘The new man is said to be ‘‘ renewed in knowledge,” because an ignorant soul 
cannot be a good soul. Without knowledge the heart cannot be good, Pr. xix. 2. 
The grace of God works upon the will and affections by renewing the under- 
standing. Light is the first thing in the new creation, as it was in the first. 
“ After the image of him who created him.” It was the honour of man in inno- 
cence that he was made after the image of God; but that image was defaced 
and lost by sin, and is renewed by sanctifying grace: so that a renewed soul is 
something like what Adam was in the day he was created. In the privilege 
and duty of sanctification “there is neither Greek nor Jew, cireumeision nor 
uncireumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free,” ver. 11. There is now no 
difference arising from different country or different condition and cireum- 
stance of life; it is as much the duty of the one as of the other to be holy, and 
as much the privilege of the one as of the other to receive from God the grace 
to be sc. Christ came to take down all partition-walls, that all might stand on 
the same levei before God, both in duty and ad eben, And for this reason 
because “ Christ is all in all.” Christ is a Christian’s all, his only Lord and 
Saviour, and all his hope and happiness. And to those who are sanctified, 
one as well as another and whatever they are in other respects, he is “all ix 
all,” the “ Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end:” he is all in all thinga 
to them. 


12 Put on therefore, as the elect of God holy and 


wer for ever; while he underwent sufferings ana death, and the 
Jast efforts of baffled demoniacal malignity, he destroyed him that 
hath the power of death (Heb. ii. 14; 1 John iii. 8) ” (Ellicott). 

ii. 15. “‘Triumphing over them in it” (Eph. ii. 16; Col. i. 20): 
the cross taken to represent all the sufferings connected with it, by 
which he was victorious. ‘ He conquered the devils not by fighting, 
bus suffering” (Grotius), 

ii, 16. “ Sabbath-days:” no argument for non-observance of the 


Lord’s day can be fonnded on this ; the Sabbath of the Jews was oniy 
2 shadow of the Christian Lords day, The shadow may be neglected 
when the reality is present. 

ii. 19. “ Of God:” which God supplies. 

ii. 23. “ Will worship:” i.e., self-imposed. ‘All which things 
have indeed the repute of wisdom in voluntary worship, and lowliness 
of mind, and unsparing treatment of the body, not in anythingeof 
real value, serving only to satisfy the flesh ” (Ellicott). 
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beloved, bowe!s of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, longsuffering; 13 Forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another, if any man have 
a quarrel against any: even as Christ forgave you, 
so also do ye. 14 And above all these things put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness. 15 And let 
the peace of God rule in your hearts, to the which 
also ye are called in one body; and be ye thankful. 
16 Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom; teaching and admonishing one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord. 


17 And what- 
soever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by lim. 


The apostle proceeds to exhort to mutual love and compassion: * Put on 
therefore bowels of mercy,” ver. 12. We must not only put off anger and 
wrath, (as ver. 8,) but we must put on compassion and kindness; not only cease 
to do evil, but learn to do well; not only not do hurt to any, but do what good 
we can to all, ue § m 

First. The argument here used to enforce the exhortation is very affecting. 
“Put on, as the elect of God, holy and beloved.” Observe, 

1. Those who are holy are the elect of God; and those who are the elect of 
God, and holy, are beloved,—beloved of God, and ought to be so of all men. 

2. Those who are the elect of God, holy and beloved, ought to conduct them- 
selves in every thing as becomes them, and so as not to lose the credit of their 
holiness, nor the comfort of their being chosen and beloved. It becomes those 
who are holy towards God to be lowly and loving towards all men. Observe, 
What we must put on in particular. Ist. Compassion towards the miserable ; 
“* Bowels of mercy,” the tenderest mercies. ‘Those who owe so much to mercy 
ought to be merciful to all who are proper objects of mercy. “ Be you merciful 
as your Father is merciful,” Lu. vi. 36. 2nd, “ Kindness” towards our friends, 
and those who love us. A courteous disposition becomes the elect of God; for 
the design of the Gospel is not only to soften the minds of men, but to sweeten 
them, and to promote friendship among men as well as reconciliation with God. 
3rd. “ Humbleness of mind,” in submission to those above us, and condescension 
to those below us. There must not only be an humble demeanour, but an hum- 
ble mind; “ Learn of me, for Iam meek and lowly in heart,” Mat. xi, 29. 4th. 
Meekness towards those who have provoked us, or been any way injurious to 
us. We must not be transported into any indecency by our resentment of indig- 
nities and neglects; but must prudently bridle our own anger, and patiently 
bear the anger of others. 5th. “ Long-suffering” towards those who continue to 
provoke us. “ Charity suffereth long,” as well “as is kind,” 1 Cor. xiii.4. Many 
can bear a short provocation who are weary of bearing when it grows long. But 
we must suffer long both the injuries of men and the rebukes of Divine provi- 
dence. If God is long-suffering to us, under all our provocations of him, we 
should exercise long-suffering to others in like cases. 6th. Mutual forbearance, 
in consideration of the infirmities and deficiencies under which we all labour ; 
“Forbearing one another.” We have all of us something which needs to be 
borne with, and this is a good reason why we should bear with others in what 
is disagreeable to us. We need the same good turn from others which we are 
bound to shew them, 7th. A readiness to forgive injuries ; “Forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel against any.” While we are in this world, 
where there is so much corruption in our hearts, and so much occasion of dif- 
ference and contention, quarrels will sometimes happen, even among the elect 
of God, who are holy and beloved; as Paul and Barnabas had a “sharp con- 
tention, which parted them asunder ove from the other,” (Acts xv. 39,) and 
Paul and Peter, Gal. ii. 14.. But it is our duty to forgive one another in such 
cases; not to bear any grudge, but put up with the affront and pass it by. And 
the reason is, ‘‘ Even as Christ forgave you, so also do you.” The consideration 
that we are forgiven by Christ so many offences is a good reason why we 
should forgive others. It is an argument of the Divinity of Christ that he had 
“bower on earth to forgive sins;” and it is a branch of his example which 
we ure obliged to follow, if we ourselves wouid be forgiven. “ Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us,” Mat. vi. 12. 

Secondly. In order to all this, we are exhorted here to several things :— 

1. ‘To clothe ourselves with love; ver. 14, “ Above all things put on charity: 
bri mace dé rovrouw— over all things.’ Let this be the upper garment, the robe 
the livery, the mark of our dignity and distinction. Or, let this be principal 
and chief, as the whole sum and abstract of the second table. ‘“* Add to faith 
virtue, and to brotherly kindness charity,” 2 Pet.i.5—7. He lays the foundation 
in faith, and the topstone in charity, “which is the bond of perfectness,” the 
cement and centre of all happy society. Christian unity consists of unanimity 
and mutual love. 

2. ‘lo submit ourselves to the government of the peace of God; ver. 15, “Let 
the peace of God rule in your hearts,” that is, God’s being at peace with you, 
aud the comfortable sense of his acceptance and favour. Or, a disposition to 
peace among yourselves, a peaceable spirit that keeps the peace and makes 
peace. This is called “the peace of God,” because it is of his working in all 
who are his; “* The kingdom of God is righteousness and peace,” Ftom. xiv. 17. 
Let this peace “rule in your heart”—prevail and govern there, or as an umpire 
decide all matters of difference among you—“ to which you are called in one 
body.” We are called to this peace, to peace with God as our privilege, and 
peace with our brethren as our duty. Being united in one body, we are called 
to be at peace one with another, as the members of the natural body; for “ we 
are the body of Christ, and members in particular,” 1 Cor, xii. 27. To preserve 
in us this peaceable disposition, we must be thankful. The work of thanks- 
giving to God is such a sweet and pleasant work that it will help to make us 
sweet and pleasant towards all men. ‘Instead of envying one another upon 
account of any particular favours and excellence, be thankful for his mercies, 
which are common to all of you.’ 

3. I'v let the “ word of Christ dwell in us richly,” ver. 16. The Gospel is the 
word of Christ, which has come to us; but that is not enough, it must dwell 
in us, or ‘keep house’ —évo«me:ro, not as a servant in a family, who is under 


iii, 2. “ Above:” all things belonging to “Jerusalem which is 
above ’ (Gal. iv. 26; Phil. iii. 20). 

iii. 5. Literally, ‘‘ make dead therefore.” As you died, and your 
true life is not on earth, act conformably to your condition, kill the 
desires of a merely earthly life. ‘‘Covetousness:” specially marked 
out as a deadly sin. ‘“‘ Because a covetous man places the chief good 
in. riches, he worships them as God, he pays to them love, faith, 
services, which are owed only to God” (Poole). 
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another’s control, but as a master, who has a right to prescribe to and direct 
all under his roof. We must take our instructions and directions from it, and 
our portion of meat and strength, of grace and comfort in due season, a3 frasa 
the master of the household. 1t must dwell in us; that is, be always ready and 
at hand to us in every thing, and have its due influence and uze. We must be 
familiarly acquainted with it, and “know it for our good,” od v.27. It must 
dwell in us richly; not only keep house in our hearts, but keep a good house. 
Many have the word of Christ dwelling in them, but it dwells in them but 
poorly; it has no mighty force and influence upon them. Then the soul prospers 
when the word of God dwells in us richly, when we have abundance of it in us 
and are full of the Scriptures and of the grace of Christ. And this in all 
wisdom. ‘The proper office of wisdom is to apply what we know to ourselves, 
for our own direction, The word of Christ must dwell in us, not in all notion 
and speculation, to make us doctors, but in all wisdom, to make us good Chris- 
an and enable us to conduct ourselves in every thing as becomes wisdom’s 
children. 

4. To teach and admonish one another. This would contribute very much to 
our furtherance in all grace; for we sharpen ourselves by quickening others, 
and improve our knowledge by communicating it for their edification. We 
must “admonish one another in psalins and hymns.” Observe, Singin of psalnis 
is a Gospel ordinance; Wadpois Kai tpuvors Kai wdais—the Psalms of avid, and 
spiritual hymns and odes, collected out of the Scripture, and suited to special 
occasions, instead of their lewd and profane songs in their idolatrous worship, 
Religious poesy seems countenauced by these expressions, and is capable of 
great edification. But, when we sing psalms, we make no melody unless we 
sing with grace in our hearts, unless we are suitably affected with what we 
sing, and go along in it with true devotion and understanding. Singing of 
psalms is a teaching ordinance as well as a praising ordinance; and we are not 
only to quicken and encourage ourselves, but to “teach and admonish one 
another,” mutually excite our affections, and convey instructions. 

5. All must be done in the name of Christ; ver. 17, “ And whatsoever you do 
in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus,” according to his com- 
mand and in compliance with his authority, by strength derived from him, with 
an eye to his glory, and depending upon his merit for the acceptance of what is 
good and the pardon of what is amiss. “ Giving thanks to God and the Father 
by him.” Observe, Ist. We must give thanks in all things; whatsoever we do. 
we must still give thanks; Lph. v. 20, “ Giving thanks always for all things.” 
2nd. The Lord Jesus must be the Mediator of our praises as well as of our 

rayers; ‘ epee thanks to God and the Father in the name of the Lord 

esus Christ,” ph. v. 20. Those who do all things in Christ’s name will never 
want matter of thanksgiving to God, even the Father. 


18 Wives, submit yourselves unto your own hus- - 


bands, as it is fit in the Lord. 19 Husbands, love 
your wives, and be not bitter against them. 20 
Children, obey your parents in all things: for this is 
well pleasing unto the Lord. 21 Fathers, provoke 
not your children to anger, lest they be discouraged. 
22 Servants, obey in all things your masters accord- 
ing to the flesh ; not with eyeservice, as menpleasers ; 
but in singleness of heart, fearing God: 23 And 
whatsoever ye do, do a heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men; 24 Knowing that of the Lord ye 
shall receive the reward of the inheritance: for ye 
serve the Lord Christ. 25 But he that doeth wrong 
shall receive for the wrong which lhe hath done: and 
there is no respect of persons, 


The apostle concludes the chapter with exhortations to relative duties, as 
before in the epistle to the Hphestans. The epistles which are most taken up 
in displaying the glory of Divine grace, and magnifying the Lord Jesus, ure the 
most particular and distinct in pressing the duties of the several relations. 
We must never separate the privileges and duties of the gospel religion. 

First. He begins with the duties of wives and husbands; ver. 18, “ Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as it is fit in the Lord. Submission 
is the duty of wives, itotaacecbe. It is the same word which is used to express 
our duty to magistrates, (Rom. xiii, 1, “‘ Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers,’) and is expressed by subjection and: reverence, Eph: v. 24, 33. The 
reason is that “‘ Adam was first formed, then Eve: and Adam was not deceived, 
but the woman, being deceived, was in tfie transgression,” 1 Jim. ii. 13, 14. He 
was first in the creation and last in the transgression. “The head of the woman 
is the man;” and “the man is not of the woman, but the woman of the man; 
neither was the man created for the woman, but the woman for the man, 
1 Cor. xi. 3, 8, 9. It is agreeable to the order of nature and the reason of things, 
as well as the appointment and will of God. But then it is submission, not to 
a rigorous lord or absolute tyrant, who may do his will and is without restraints, 
but to a husband, and to her own husband, who stands in the nearest relation, 
and is under strict engagements to proper duty too. And “this is fit in the 
Lord,” it is becoming the relation, and what they are bound in duty to do, us 
an instance of obedience to the authority and law of Christ. On the other 
hand, “husbands must love their wives, and not be bitter against them,” ver, 19. 
They must love them with tender and faithful affection, as Christ loved the 
church 
with a love peculiar to the nearest relation and the greatest comfort and bless- 
ing of life. And they must not be bitter against them, not use them unkindly, 
with harsh language ur severe treatment, but be king and obliging to them in 
all things; for “the woman was made for the man, neither is the man without 
the woman, and the man algo is by the woman,” 1 Cor. xi9, 11,12: 

Secondly. The duties of children and parents. “ Children, obey your parents 
in all things, for this is well-pleasing unto the Lord.” ver. 20. They must be 
willing to do all their lawful commands, and be at their direction and disposal; 
as those who have a natural right, and are fitter to direct them, than them- 
selves. The apostle (ph. vi. 2) requires them to honour as well as obey their 
parents; they must esteem them and think honourably of them, as the obedi- 
ence of their lives must proceed from the esteem and opinion of their minds 


iii. 17. “To God the Father :” so best MSS. 

iv. 9. “Who is one of you:” “belongs to your city’’ (Ellicott). 

iv. 10. “ Aristarchus ;” see Acts xx. 4, xxvii. 2, ‘“ Fellow-prisoner :” 
probably voluntarily so. 

Additional Notes.—The following summary of the more difficult 
portion of the epistle is from Ellicott’s article in “ Smith’s Dic- 
tionary :””—*“ After his usual salutation (chap. i. 1, 2), the apostle 


returns thanks to God for the faith of the Colossians, the spirit of 


aa 


and as their own bodies, and eyen as themselves, (Eph. v. 25, 28, 33,) ° 
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And this is “well-pleasing to God, or acceptable to him; for it is “the first 
commandment with promise,” (Z’pA. vi. 2,) with an explicit promise annexed to 
it, namely, “ ‘hat it shall be well with them, and they shall live long on the 
earth.” utiful children are the most likely to prosper in the world and enjoy 
loug life. And parents must be tender, as well as children obedient; ver. 21, 
* Fathers, arancke not your children to anger, lest they be discouraged.” Let 
not your authority over them be exercised with rigour and severity, but with 
kindness and gentleness, lest you raise their passions and discourage them in 
their duty, and by holding the reins too tight make them fly out with the 
yreater fierceness. The bad temper and example of imprudent parents often 
prove a great hindrance to their children, and a stumblingblock in their way: 
see Eph. vi. 4. Anditis by the tenderness of parents, and dutifulness of chil- 
dren, that God ordinarily furnishes his church with a seed to serve him, and 
propagates religion from age to age. 

Vhirdly. Servants and masters. “Servants, obey your masters in all things 
according to the flesh,” ver. 22. Servants must do the duty of the relation in 
which they stand, and obey their master’s commands in all things which are 
consistent with their duty to God their heavenly Master. ‘“ Not with eye- 
service, as mer-pleasers.” Not only when their master’s eye is upon them, but 
when they are from under their master’s eye, per must be both just and 
diligent. “In singleness of heart, fearing God.” ithout selfish designs, or 
hypocrisy and disguise, as those who fear God and stand in awe of him. 
Observe, The fear of God ruling in the heart will make people good in every 
relation, Servants who fear God will be just and faithful when they are from 
under their master’s eye, because they know they are under the eye of God: 
see Gen. xx. 11, “ Because I thought, Surely the fear of God is not in this 
place;” Neh. v. 15, “But so did not I, because of the fear of God;” “And 
whatsoever you do, do it heartily,” ver. 23, with diligence, not idly and sloth- 
fully. Or, ‘Do it cheerfully, not discontented at the providence of God which 
put you in that relation.’ “ As to the Lord, and not as to men.” It sanctifies a 
servant’s work when it is done as unto God, with an eye to his glory and in 
obedience to his command, and not merely as unto men, or with regard to them 
only. Observe, We are really doing our duty to God when we are faithful in 
eur duty to men. And, for servants’ encouragement, let them know that a 
good and faithful servant is never the farther from heaven for his being a ser- 
vant. “ Knowing that of the Lord you shall receive the reward of the inherit- 
ance, for you serve the Lord Christs” ver. 24. Serving your masters according 
to the command of Christ, you serve Christ, and he will be your paymaster ; 
you will have a glorious reward at last. ‘Though you are now servants, you 
will receive the inheritance of sons. But, on the other hand, “‘ He who does 
wrong will receive for the wrong which he has done,” ver. 25. ‘There is a 
righteous God, who, if servants wrong their masters, will reckon with them 
for it, though they may conceal it from their master’s notice. And he will be 
sure to punish the unjust as well as reward the faithful servant: and so if 
masters wrong their servants. “ And there is no respect of persons with him.” 
The righteous Judge of the earth will be impartial, and carry it with an equal 
band towards master and servant; not swayed by any regard to men’s outward 
circumstance and condition of life. The one aud the other will stand upon a 
level at his tribunal. : 

It is probable that the apostle has a particular respect, in all these instances 
of duty, to the case mentioned, 1 Cor. vii., of relations of a different religion, as 
a Christian and heathen, a Jewish convert and an uncircumcised Gentile, where 
there was room to doubt whether they were bound to fulfil the proper duties 
of their several relations to such persons. i 


the same religion. d el 1 
if it everywhere prevailed; and how much would it influence every state of 
things and every relation of life! 


CHAPTER IV. 


I. He continues his account of the duty of masters, from the close of the former chapter, 
ver. 1. II. He exhorts to the duty of prayer, ver. 2—4; and to a prudent and decent 
conduct towards those with whom we converse, ver. 5,6, ILI. He closes the epistle with 
the mention of several of his friends, of whom he gives an honourable testimony, 


ver. 7—18. 
“ ASTERS, give unto your 


servants that which is just 


First. Justice is required of them; “Give 


AIA . and equal; knowing that ye’ 
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Al | fi, uso have a Master. in hea 
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AAs i | The apostle proceeds with the duty of 
wy As Sy masters to their servants, which might 
\ Je at )(@ have been joined to the foregoing chapter, 

| O45) and is a part of that discourse. ere 

S]] 7-4 observe, 

S&S Pe ~ unto your servants that which is just and 
= Ly equal,” ver. 1; not only strict justice, but 
+4 5 — equity and kindness. Be faithful to your 


EA! promises to them, and perform your agree- 
ments; not defrauding them of their dues, nor “keeping back by fraud the hire 
of the labourers,” Jas. v.4. Require no more of them than they are able to 
perform; and do not lay unreasonable burthens upon them, and beyond their 
strength. Provide for them what is fit, supply proper food and physic, and allow 
them such liberties as may fit them the better for cheerful service and make 
jt the easier to them, and this though they be employed in the meanest and 
lowest offices, and of another country and a different religion from yourselves. 

Secondly. A good reason for this regard; “ Knowing that you also have a 
Master in heaven.” You who are masters of others have a Master yourselves, 
and are servants of another Lord. You are not lords of yourselves, and are 
accountable to one above you. Deal with your servants as you expect God 
should deal with you, and as those who believe they must give an account. 
You are both servants of the same Lord in the different relations in which you 
stand, and are equally accountable to him at last. “‘ Knowing that your Master 
also is in heaven, neither is there respect of persons with him,” Epa. vi. 9. 


2 Continue in pate and watch in the same with 
thanksgiving; 3 


love they had shown, and the progress which the Gospel had made 
amongst them, as preached by Epaphras (chap. i, 3—8). This leads 
him to pray without ceasing that they may be fruitful in good 
works, and especially thankful to the Father, who gave them an 
inheritance with bis saints, and translated them into the kingdom of 
his Son—his Son, the image of the invisible God, the first-born 
before every creature, the Creator of all things earthly and heavenly, 
the Church, he in whom all things consist, and by whom 
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And how happy would the gospel religion make the world | 
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bonds: 4 That I may make it manifest, as I onglit 
to speak. 

If this be considered as connected with the foregoing verse, then we may 
observe that itis part of the duty which masters owe their servants to pray 
with them, and to pray daily with them, or “continue in prayer.” ‘Chey must 
not only do justly and kindly by them, but act a Christian and religious part, 
and be concerned for their souls as well as their bodies. “ As parts of your 
charge, and under your influence, be concerned for the blessing of God upon 
them, as well as the success of your affairs in their hands.” And this is the 
duty of every one, to “continue in prayer.” Keep up your constant times of 
prayer, without being diverted from it by other business; keep your hearts 
close to the duty, without wandering or deadness, and even to the end of it, 

Watching in the same.” Christians should lay hold of all opportunities for 
prayer, and choose the fittest seasons, which are least liable to disturbance 
from other things, and keep their minds lively in the duty, and in suitable 
frames, “ With thanksgiving,” or solemn acknowledgment of the mercies 
received, ‘Thanksgiving must have a part in every prayer. “ Withal praying 
also for us,” ver. 3. ‘The people must pray particularly for their ministers, 
and bear them upon their hearts at all times at the throne of grace, as if he 
had said, Do not forget us, whenever you pray for yourselves, Hph. vi. 19; 
1 Thes. v. 25; Heb. xiii. 18. “That God would open to us a door of utterance,” 
that is, either afford opportunity to preach the Gospel, (so he says, ‘a great 
door and effectual is opened to me,” 1 Cor. xvi. 9,) or else give me ability and 
courage, and enable me with freedom and faithfulness; so Eph. vi. 19, “ And 
for me, that utterance may be given to me, that | may open my mouth boldly, te 
speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in bona ;” that is, either the 
deepest doctrines of the Gospel with plainness, of which Christ is the principal 
subject, (he calls it “the mystery of the Gospel,” Eph. vi. 19,) or else he means 
the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentile world, which he calls “ the mystery 
hidden from ages,” ch. i. 26, and “the mystery of Christ,” Eph. iii. 4. For this 
he was now in bonds. He was a prisoner at Rome by the violent opposition 
of the malicious Jews. He would have them pray for him, that he might not 
be discouraged in his work, nor driven from it by his sufferings. “That I may 
make it manifest, as I ought to speak,” ver. 4. ‘That I may make this mystery 
known to those who have not heard of it, and make it plain to their under- 
standing, in such a manner as I ought to do. He had been particalar in telling 
them what he prayed for on their behalf, ch. i. Here he tells them particularly 
what he would have them pray for on his behalf. Paul knew as well as any 
man how to speak; and yet he begged their prayers for him, that he might be 
taught to speak. The best and most eminent Christians need the prayers of 
meaner Christians, and are not above asking them. The chief speakers need 
prayer that God would give them a door of utterance, and that they may speak 
as they ought to speak. 


5 Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, 
redeeming the time. 6 Let your speech de alway 
with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know 


how ye ought to answer every man. 


The apostle exhorts them farther to a prudent and decent conduct towards 
all those with whom they conversed, towards the heathen world, or those out 
of the Christian church among whom -they lived; ver. 5, “* Walk in wisdom 
towards those who are without.” Be careful, in all your converse with them, 
to get no hurt by them, or contract any of their customs; for “evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners;” and to do no hurt to them, or increase their pre- 
judices against religion, and give them an occasion of dislike. Yea, do them all 
the good you can, and by all the fittest means and in the proper seasons recom- 
mend religion to them. “ Redeeming the time;” that is, either improving every 
opportunity of doing them good, and making the best use of your time in proper 
duty, (diligence in redeeming time very much recommends religion to the good 
opinion of others,) or else walking cautiously and with cireumspection, to give 
i| them no advantage against you, nor expose yourselves to their malice and ill- 
will, Eph. v. 15,16. “ Walk circeumspectly, redeeming the time, because the days 
are evil;” that is, dangerous, or times of trouble and suffering. And towards 
others, or those who are within, as well as those who are without, “ Let your 
speech be always with grace,” ver. 6. Let all your discourse be as becomes 
Christians, suitable to your profession, savoury, discreet, seasonable. Though it 
be not always of grace, it must be always with grace; and, though the matter of 
our discourse be that which is common, yet there must be an air of piety upon 
it, and it must be in a Christian manner. ‘Seasoned with salt.” Grace is the salt 


ithal praying also for us, that. 
God would open unto us a door of utterance, to, 
speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in. 


which seasons our discourse, makes it savoury, and keeps it from corrupting. 
“That you may know how to answer every man.” One answer is proper for 
one man, and another for another man, Pr. xxvi. 4,5. We have need of a great 
deal of wisdom and grace to give proper answers to every man, particularly in 
|| answering the questions and objections of adversaries against our religion, 
giving the reasons of our faith, and shewing the unreasonableness of their 
exceptions and cavils to the best advantage tor our cause and least prejudice 
to ourselves. “Be ready always to give an answer to every man who asketh 
youa reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear,” 1 Pet. iii. 15, 


7 All my state shall T'ychicus declare unto you, 
who is a beloved brother, and a faithful minister and 
fellowservant in the Lord: 8 Whom | have sent 
unto you for the same purpose, that he might know 

our estate, and comfort your hearts; 9 With One- 
simus, a faithful and beloved brother, who is one of 
you. They shall make known unto you all things 
which are done here. 


10 Aristarchus my fellowpri- 
soner saluteth you, and Mareus, sister’s son to Bar- 
nabas, (touching whom ye received commandments : 
if he come unto you, receive him;) 11 And Jesus, 
whiich is called Justus, who are of the circumcision. 
These only are my fellowworkers unto the kingdom 


all things have been reconciled to the eternal Father (chap. i. 9—20), 
This reconciliation, the apostle reminds them, was exemplified in 
their own cases; they were once alienated, but now so reconciled as 
to be presented holy and blameless before God, if only they con- 
tinued firm in the faith, and were not moved from the hope of which 
the Gospel was the source and origin (chap. i. 21—23). Of this Gospel 
the apo. tle declares himself the minister; the mystery of salvation 
was that for which he toiled and for which he suffered (chap. i. 24—29), 
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of God, which have been a comfort unto me. 12 
Epaphras, who is one of you, a servant of Christ, 
saluteth you, always labouring fervently for you in 
prayers, that ye may stand perfect and complete in 
all the will of God. 13 For 1 bear him record, that 
he hath a great zeal for you, and them that are in 
Laodicea, and them in Hierapolis. 14 Luke, the 
beloved physician, and Demas, greet you. 15 Sa- 
lute the brethren which are in Laodicea, and Nym- 
phas, and the church which is in his house. 16 And 
when this epistle is read among you, cause that it be 
read also in the church of the Laodiceans; and that 
e likewise read the epistle from Laodicea. 17 And 
say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which 
thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it. 
18 The salutation by the hand of me Paul. Re- 
member my bonds. Grace de with you. Amen. 


Tn the close of this epistle the apostle does several of his friends the honour 
to leave their names upon record, with some testimony of his respect, which 
will be spoken of wherever the Gospel comes, and last to the end of the world. 

First. Concerning Tychicus, ver. 7. By him this epistle was pale sea he 
does not give them an account in writing of his present state, because ‘Tychicus 
would do it by word of mouth more fully and particularly. He knew they 
would be glad to hear how it fared with him. The churches cannot but be 
concerned for good ministers, and desirous to know their state. He gives him 
this character, “A beloved brother and faithful minister.” Paul, though a 

reat apostle, owns a faithful minister for a brother and a beloved brother. 
Faithfulness in any one is truly lovety, and renders him worthy our affection 
and esteem. ‘“ And a fellow-servant in the Lord.” Ministers are servants to 
Christ, and fellow-servants to one another. They have one Lord, though they 
have different stations and capacities of service. Observe, It adds much to the 
beauty and strength of the gospel ministry when ministers are thus loving and 
condescending to one another, and by all just means support and advance one 
another’s reputation. Paul sent him not only to tell them of his affairs, but to 
bring him an account of theirs; “ Whom i have sent unto you for the same 
purpose, that he might know your estate, and comfort your hearts,” ver. 8. He 
was as willing to hear from them as they could be to hear from him, and 
thought himself as much obliged to sympathise with them as he thought them 
obliged to sympathise with him, It is a great comfort, under the troubles and 
difficulties of life, to have the mutual concern of fellow Christians, _ 

Secondly. Concerning Onesimus; ver. 9, “ With Onesimus, a faithful and 
beloved brother, who is one of you.” He was sent back from Rome along with 
Tychicus. ‘This was he whom Paul had begotten in his bonds, Phile. 10. He 
had been servant to Philemon, and was a member, if not a minister, of their 
church. He was converted at Rome, whither he had fled from his master’s 
service; and was now sent back, it is probable, with the epistle to Philemon, 
to introduce him again into his master’s family. Observe, Though he was a 

oor servant, and had been a bad man, yet, being now a convert, Paul calls 

im “‘a faithful and beloved brother.” The meanest circumstance of life, and 
greatest wickedness of former life, make no difference in the spiritual relation 
among sincere Christians; they partake of the same privileges, and are entitled 
to the same regards. The“‘‘righteousness of God by faith of Jesus Christ is 
unto all and upon all those that believe, for there is no difference,” Rom. iii. 22; 
and ‘‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bord nor free, for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus,” Gal. iii. 28. Perhaps this was some time after he was 
converted and sent back to Philemon, and by this time he had entered into the 
ministry, because Paul calls him a brother. 

Thirdly. “ Aristarchus, a fellow-prisoner.” 
sufferings should be thereby engaged to one another in holy love. 
particular affection for his fellow-servants and his fellow-prisoners, 

Fourthly. “ Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas.” ‘This is supposed to be the 
same who wrote the Gospel which bears his name. “If he come unto you 
receive him.” Paul had a quarrel with Barnabas upon the account of this 
Mark, who was his nephew, and “thought not good to take him with them, 
because he departed from them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to 
the work,” Acts xv. 38. He would not take Mark with him, but took Silas, 
because Mark had deserted them; and yet Paul is not only reconciled to him 
himself, but recommends him to the respect of the churches, and gives a great 
example of a truly Christian and forgiving spirit. If men have been guilty of 
a fault, it must not be always remembered against them We must forget as 
well as forgive. “If a man be overtaken in a fault, you who are spiritual 
restore such a one in the spirit of meekness,” Gal. vi. 1. 

Fifthly. Here is one who is called Jesus, which is the Greek name for the 
Hebrew Joshua. “If Jesus had given them rest, then would he not afterwards 
have spoken of another day,” Heb. iv. 8. ‘ Who is called Justus.” It is pro- 
bable that he changed his name for that of Justus, in honour to the name of 
the Redeemer, Or else Jesus was his Jewish name, for he was of the cireum- 
cision; and Justus his Roman or Latin name. ‘‘ These are my fellow-labourers 
unto the kingdom of God, who have been a comfort unto me.” Observe, What 
comfort the apostle had in the communion of saints and ministers! One is his 
fellow-servant, another his fellow-prisoner, and all his fellow-workers, who 
were working out their own salvation and endeavouring to promote the satva- 
tion of others. Good ministers take great comfort in those who are their 
fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God. Their friendship and converse 
together are a great refreshment under the sufferings and difficulties in their 
way. ; 

Sixthly. “ Epaphras,” ver. 12, the same with Epaphroditus. He is “one of 
7ave one of your church; “he salutes you,” or sends his service to you, and 
iis best affections and wishes. “ Always labouring fervently for you in 
prayers.” Epaphras had learned of Paul to be much in prayer for his friends. 
Ubserve, 1. lu what manner he prayed for them. He laboured in prayer, 


Those who join in services and 
Paul had a 


And his sufferings were not only for the Church at large, but for 
them and others whom he had not personally visited, even that they 
might come to the full knowledge of Christ, and migbt not fall 
victiras to plausible sophistries: they were to walk in Christ and to 
be built on him (chap, ii, 1—7). Especially were they to be careful 
that no philosophy should lead them from Him in whom dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead, who was the head of all spiritual powers, 
and who had quickened them, forgiven them, and in his death had 
triumphed over all the hosts of darkness (chap. ii, 8—15). Surely, 
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laboured fervently, and always laboured fervently for them. Those whe 
would succeed in prayer must take pains in prayer; and we must be earnest 
in prayer, not only for ourselves, but for others also. It is the effectual fer- 
vent prayer which is the prevailing prayer, and availeth much, Jas. v. 16; and 
“Elias prayed earnestly that it might not rain,” ver. 17, 2. What is the matter 
of this prayer; “ ‘That you may stand perfect and complete in all the will of 
God.” Observe, To stand perfect and complete in the will of God is what we 
should earnestly desire both for ourselves and others. We must stand com- 
plete in all the will of God; in the will of his precepts by a universal obedi- 
ence, and in the will of his providence by a cheerful submission to it; and we 
stand perfect and complete in both by constancy and perseverance unto the 
end. The apostle was witness for Epaphras that he had a great zeal for them} 
“T bear him record;” I can testify for him that he has a great concern for you 
and that all he does for you proceeds from a warm desire for your good, An 
his zeal extended to all about them; To “those who are in Laodicea and 
Hierapolis.” He had a great concern for the Christian interest in the neigh- 
bouring places, as well as among them, 

Seventhly. Luke is another here mentioned, whom he calls the beloved 
physician. This is he who wrote the Gospel and Acts, and was Paul’s com- 
panion. Observe, He was both a physician and an evangelist. Christ him- 
self both taught and healed, and was the great physician as well as prophet of 
the church. He was the beloved physician; one who recommended himself 
more than ordinary to the affections of his friends. Skill in physic is a useful 
accomplishment in a minister, and may be improved to mure extensive useful- 
ness and greater esteem among Christians. 

Highthly. Demas. Whether this was written before the second epistle to 
Timothy or after is not certain. There we read, 2 Tim. iv. 10, “ Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved this present world.” Some have thought that this 
epistle was written after; and then it is an evidence that, though Demas for- 
sook Paul, yet he did not forsake Christ; or he forsook him but for a time, and 
recovered himself again, and Paul forgave him and owned him as a brother. 
But others think more probably that this epistle was written before the other; 
this in A.D. 62, that in 66, and then it is an evidence how considerable a man 
Demas was, who yet afterwards revolted. Many who have made a great 
figure in profession, and gained a great name among Christians, have yet 
shamefully apostatized ; “They went forth from us, because they were not of 
us,” 1 Jno. ii. 19. 

Ninthly. The brethren in Laodicea are here mentioned, as living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Colosse; and Paul sends salutations to them, and orders that this 
epistle should be read in the church of the Laodiceans, ver. 16; that a copy of 
it should be sent thither, to be read publicly in their congregation. And some 
think Paul sent another epistle at this time to Laodicea, and ordered them to 
send for that from Laodicea, and read it in their church; “ And that you like- 
wise read the epistle from Luodicea.” If so, that epistle is now lost, and did 
not belong to the canon; for all the epistles which the apostles ever wrote 
were not preserved, any more than the words and actions ot our blessed Lord; 
“There are many other things which Jesus did, which if they should be 
written every one, I suppose the world itself could not contain the books 
which would be written,” Jno. xxi. 25. But some think it was the epistle to 
the Ephesians, which is still extant. 

Tenthly. Nymphas is mentioned (ver, 15) as one who lived at Colosse, and 
had a church in his house; that is, either a religious family, where the several 
parts of worship were daily perfurmed, or some part of the congregation met 
there, when they had no public places of worship allowed, and they were 
forced to assemble in private houses for fear of their enemies. ‘“ The disciples 
were assembled for fear of the Jews,” Jno. xx. 19, and the apostle preached in 
his ‘own lodging and hired house,” Acts xxviii. 23, 30. In the former sense it 
shewed his exemplary piety; in the latter, his zeal and public spirit. 

Eleventhly. Concerning Archippus, who was one of their ministers at Colosse. 
They are bidden to admonish him to mind his work as a minister, to “ take heed 
to it, and to fulfil it;” to be diligent and careful of all the parts of it, and to 
persevere in it unto the end. ‘They must attend to the main design of their 
ministry, without troubling themselves or the people with things foreign to it, 
or of less moment. Observe, 1. The ministry we have received is a great 
honour; for it is “received in the Lord,” and is by his appointment and com- 
mand. 2. Those who have received it must fulfil it, or do the full duty of it. 
Those betray their trust, and will have a sad account at last, who “ do this 
work of the Lord negligently.” 3. 'The people may put their ministers in mind 
of their duty, and excite them to it. “Say to Archippus, Take heed to the 
ministry,” though no doubt with decency and respect, not from pride and 
conceit. 

Twelfthly. Concerning himself; ver. 18, “The salutation of me Paul. Re- 
member my bonds.” He had a scribe to write all the rest of the epistle, but 
these words he wrote with his own hand. “ Remember my bonds.” He does 
not say, Remember I am a prisoner, and send me supply; but, Remember I am 
in bonds as the apostle of the Gentiles, and let this confirm your faith in the 
Gospel of Christ. It adds weight to this exhortation; “I therefore, the pri- 
soner of the Lord, beseech you to walk worthy,” £ph. iv.1. “ Grace be with 
you.” The favour of God, and all good, the blessed fruits and effects of it, be 
with you, and be your portion. 
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with such spiritual privileges, they were not to be judged in the 
matter of mere ceremonial observances, or beguiled into creature 
worship. Christ was the head of the body. if they were truly 
united with him, to what need were bodily austerities? (chap. ii. 
16—23). They were, then, to mind things above, spiritual things, 
not carnal ordinances, for their life was hidden with Christ (chap, 
iii. 1—4) ; they were to mortify their members, and the evil principles 
in which they once walked; the old man was to be put off, and the 
new man put on, in which all are one in Christ (chap. iii, 5—12).” 
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EXPOSITION 


OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 


Sr. PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS, 


WITH 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATION S-+# 


THESSALONICA was formerly the metropolis of Macedonia. It is now called Salonichi, and is the best peopled, and one of the best towns for commerce, in 
the Levant. The apostle Paul being diverted from his design of going into the provinces of Asia, properly so called, and directed after an oxpraonimars 
manner to preach the Gospel in Macedonia, Acts xvi. 9, 10, in obedience to the call of God went from Tarsus to Samothracia, and from thence to Neapolis, and 
from thence to Philippi, where he had good success in his ministry, but met with hard usage, being cast into prison with Silas his companion in travel and labour. 
from whence, being wonderfully delivered, they comforted the brethren there and departed, Passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, they came to ‘Tressel 
lonica, where the apostle planted a church that consisted of some believing Jews, and many converted Gentiles, Acts xvii. \—4; but, a tumult being raised in the 
city by the unbelieving Jews, and the lewd and baser sort of the inhabitants, Paul and Silas, for their safety, were sent away by night unto Berea, and afterwards 
Paul was conducted to Athens, leaving Silas and ‘limotheus behind him, but sent directions that they should come to him with all speed. When they were 
come, Timotheus was sent to Thessalonica to inquire after their welfare, and to establish them in the faith, ch. iii. 2, who returned to Paul while he tarried 
at Athens, and was sent again, together with Silas, to visit the churches in Macedonia; so that Paul being left at Athens alone, cA. iii. 1, departed from thence 
to Corinth, where he continued a year and a half; in which time Silas and Timotheus returned te him from Macedonia, Acts xviii. 5. And then he wrote this 
epistle to the church of Christ at Thessalonica, which, though it is placed after the other epistles of this apostle, is supposed to be first in time of all Paul’s 
epistles, and to be written about A.D. 51; the main scope whereof is to express the thankfulness of this apostle for the good success his preaching had amopvg 


them, and to establish them in the faith, and persuade them to a holy conversation, 


A.D. 54, 


CHAPTER I. 


After the introduction, ver. 1, the apostle begins with a thanksgiving to God for the 
saving benefits bestowed on them, ver. 2—5; and then mentions the sure evidences of 
the good success of the Gospel among them, which was notorious and famous in several 
other places, ver. 6—10. 


AUL, and Silvanus, and 
Timotheus, unto the church 
of the Thessalonians which 
is in God the Father and 
in the Lord Jesus Christ: 
j;|} Grace be unto you, and 
f.\, peace, from God our Fa- 
| ~, ther, and the Lord Jesus 
ts Christ. 


In this introduction we have, 
é _ First. The inscription ; where we have, 

1. The persons from whom this epistle came, or by whom it was written. 
Paul was the inspired apostle and writer of this epistle, though he maketh no 
mention of his apostleship, which was not doubted of by the Thessalonians; nor 
opposed by any false apostles among them. He joins Silvanus, or Silas, and 
Timotheus with himself, who were now’come to him with an account of the 
ick ork of the churches in Macedonia, which sheweth this great apostle’s 

umility, and how desirous he was to put honour upon the ministers of Christ 
that were of an inferior rank and standing. ood example this is to such 
lames as are of greater abilities and reputation in the church than some 
others. 

2. The persons to whom this epistle is written; namely, the church of the 
Thessalonians, that is, the converted Jews and Gentiles in Thessalonica ; and it 
is observable that this church is said to be “in God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ :” they had fellowship with the Father and his Son Jesus Christ, 
1 Jno. i. 3.. Therefore they were a Christian church, because they believed in 
God the Father, and in the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘They believed the principles 
both of natural and revealed religion. The Gentiles among them were turned 
to God frore the idols, and the Jews among them believed Jesus to be the 
promised Messias. All of them were devoted and dedicated to God the Father 
and tue Lord Jesus Christ. To God as their chiefest good and highest end; to 
Jesus Christ as their Lord, and Mediator between God and man. God the 
Father is the original and centre of all natural religion, and Jesus Christ is the 
author and centre of all revealed religion, “Ye believe in God,” saith our 
Saviour, “ believe also in me,” Jno. xiv. 1. 


A.D. 54. 


Seoondly. The salutation or apostolical benediction. “Grace be with you 
and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘his is the same 
| for substance as in the other epistles. Grace and peace are well joined together ; 
for the free grace and favour of God is the spring and fountain of all that peace 
and prosperity we do or can enjoy; and where there are gracious dispositions 
in us we may tone for peaceful thoughts in our own breasts. Both grace and 
eace, and all spiritual blessings, do come to us from God the Father and the 
Peed Jesus Christ; from God the original of all good, and from the Lord Jesus 
the purchaser of all good for us. From God in Christ, and so our Father in 
covenant, because he is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Note, 
As all good cometh from God, so no good can be hoped for by sinners but from 
God in Christ. And the best good may be expected from God as our Father, 
for the sake of Christ. 


2 We give thanks to God always for you all, 
making mention of you in our prayers; 3 Remem- 
bering without ceasing your work of faith, and labour 
of love, and patience of hope in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the sight of God and our Father; 4 
Knowing, brethren beloved, your election of God. 
5 For our gospel came not unto you in word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in 
much assurance; as ye know what manner of men 


we were among you for your sake. 


First. The apostle begins with thanksgiving unto God. Being about to men- 
tion the things that were matter of joy to him, and highly praiseworthy in them, 
and greatly for their advantage, he chooseth to do this by way of thanksgiving 
to God, who is the author of all that good that cometh to us, or is done by us at 
any time. God is the object of all religious worship of prayer and praise. And 
thanksgiving to God is a great duty to be performed always, or constantly; even 
when we do not actually give thanks to God by our words, we should have a 
grateful sense of God’s goodness upon our minds. Thanksgiving should be 
often repeated; and not only should we be thankful for the favours we our- 
selves do receive, but for benefits bestowed on others also, upon our fellow 
creatures and fellow Christians. The apostle gave thanks not only for those 
ee kf his most intimate friends, or most eminently favoured of God, but for 
them all. 

Secondly. He joined prayer with his praise or thanksgiving. When we do “in 
every thing by prayer and supplication make our requests known to God,” we 
should join thanksgiving therewith, Phil. iv. 6; so when we give thanks for any 


* The Exposition of I and II Thessalonians is by the Rey. Daniel Mayo. The additional Notes are from the Exposition of Rev. R. Fergusson, of Kilwinning, except as otherwise 


m>rked, , 


Introductory Note.—This epistle was written from Corinth, after St. 
Paui’s first visit to Thessalonica (Acts xvii.) ; the date of writing, 
according to Alford, being the winter of a.p. 52. Its authorship has 
been questioned in modern times by Baur and Schrader, but their 
objections have been answered by De Wette, Davidson, and others, 
and have never obtained even in Germany. The following summary 
of contents is from Dr. Vaughan’s “ Epistles of St. Paul for English 
Readers :”—“ Beginning, as ever, with a word of kindly and Christian 


greeting, he gives thanks in the recollection of what he had himself 
witnessed of their faith, and love, and hope. He gathers from that 
remembrance the assurance of the good purpose of God towards 
them. Their example had become a gospel. All Macedonia and 
Achaia had heard of their great change. The way of the evangelist 
had been prepared by the tidings. It was known without his telling 
what the Gospel of Christ was in both its parts, in its doctrine and in 
its expectation (chap. i.). He goes back to the thought of his stay 
. 
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benefit we receive, we should join prayer. ) v 
ceasing; and should pray not only for ourselves, but for others also—for our 
friends, and should make mention of them in our prayers. We may sometimes 
mention their names, and should make mention of their cases and condition ; at 
least we should have their persons and circumstances in our minds, rememberin 
them without ceasing. Note, As there Is much that we ought to be thankfu 
for on behalf of ourselves and our friends, so there is much occasion of constant 
prayer for farther supplies of good, ‘ ‘ ; } 

Thirdly. He mentions the particulars for which he was so thankful to God; 
namely 

is The saving benefits bestowed on them. These were the grounds and 
reasons of his thanksgiving. For example, Ist. Cheir faith and their Bey 


We should pray always and without 


faith. ‘This he tells them, ver. 8, was very famous, and spread abroad. s 
the radical grace; and their faith was a true and living faith, because a working 
‘ Wherever there is a true faith it will work. It will have an 


faith. Note ere 1S a i 
influence upon heart and life; it will put us upon working for God and for our 


wn salvation. ‘Then we have comfort in our own faith, and the faith of others, 
4 hen we perceive the work of faith. “Shew me thy faith by, thy works,’ 
Jas. ii. 18. 2nd. Their love, and the “labour of love.” Love is one of the 
cardinal graces, and of great use to us in this life, and will remain and be per- 
fected in the life to come. “ Faith works by love;” it shews itself in the exercise 
of love to God and love to our neighbour. As love will shew itself by labour, 
it will put us upon taking pains in religion. 3rd. Their hope, and the “ patience 
of hope.” Weare saved by hope. ‘This grace is compared to the soldier's hel- 
met and sailor’s anchor, and is of great use in times of danger. And wherever 
there is a well-grounded hope of eternal life, that will appear by the exercise of 
patience; in a patient bearing the calamities of the present time, and a patient 
waiting for the glory to be revealed ; “For if we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for it,” Rom. viii. 25. 4th. The apostle not ond 
mentions these three cardinal graces, faith, hope, and love, but also taket 
notice, First. Of the object and the efficient cause of these graces, namely, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Secondly. Of the sincerity of them. Being in “ the sight of 
God and our Father.” ‘The great motive to sincerity is the apprehension of 
God’s eye as always upon us; and it is a sign of sincerity when in all we do we 
endeavour to approve ourselves to God; and that is right which is so in the 
sight of God. ‘hen is the work of faith, and labour of love, and patience of 
hope, sincere, when it is done as under the eye of God. Thirdly. e mentions 
the fountain from whence these graces did flow, namely, God’s electing love; 
“Knowing, brethren beloved, your election of God,” ver. 4, [or, knowing, bre- 
thren beloved of God, your election.] Thus he runs up these streams to the 
fountain, and that was God’s eternal election. Some b y their election of God 
would understand only the temporary separation of the Thessalonians from the 
unbelieving Jews and Gentiles in their conversion; but this was ee to 
the eternal “ purpose of him who worketh all things according to the counsel of 
his own will,” Eph. i. 11. And speaking of their election, he calls them “ bre- 
thren beloved ;” for the original of the brotherhood that is between Christians, 
aud the relation wherein they stand one to another, is election; and that is a 
good reason why we should love one another, because we are all loved of God, 
and were loved of him and his counsels, when there was not any thing in us to 
merit his love. ‘lhe election of these Thessalonians was known to the apostle, 
and therefore might be known to themselves, and that by the fruits and effects 
thereof, namely, their sincere faith, and hope, and love; by the successful 

reaching of the gospel among them. Observe, Ist. That all those who in the 
ulness of time are effectually called and sanctified were from eternity elected 
and chosen to salvation. 2nd. That that election of God is of his own good 
pleasure and mere grace, not for the sake of any merit in them that are chosen. 
3rd. That the election of God may be known by the fruits thereof. 4th. That 
whenever we are giving of thanks to God for his grace, either to ourselves or 
others, we should run up the streams to the fountain, and give thanks to God 
for his electing love by which we are made to differ. ) hs 

2. Another ground or reason of the apostle’s thanksgiving is the success of 
his ministry among them. He was thankful on his own account as well as 
theirs, that he had not laboured in vain. He had the seal and evidence of his 
apostleship hereby, and great encouragement in his labours and sufferings. 
Their ready acceptance and entertainment of the Gospel he preached to them 
was an evidence of their being elected and beloved of God. It was by this way 
he knew their election. It is true he had been in the third heavens, but had 
not searched the records of eternity, and found their election there; but knew 
this by the success of the Gospel among them, ver. 5; and he taketh notice with 
thankfulness, Ist. That the Gospel came to them also, not “in words only but 
in power,” that is, they did not only hear the sound of it, but submitted to the 
power of it. It did not only tickle the ear, and please the fancy, not only fill 
their heads with notions, and amuse their minds for awhile, but did affect their 
hearts. A Divine power went along with it for the convincing their consciences, 
and amending their lives. Note, That by this we may know our election, if we 
not only speak of the things of God by rote, as parrots, but feel the influence of 
those things in our hearts, mortifying our lusts, and weaning us from the world, 
and raising us up to heavenly things. 2nd. It came “in the Holy Ghost,” that 
is, with the powerful energy of the Divine Spirit. Note, Wherever the Gospel 
comes in power, it is to be attributed to the operation of the Holy Ghost; and 
unless the Spirit of God accompanies the word of God, to render it effectual by 
his power, it will be to us but as a dead letter, and the letter killeth; it is the 
Spirit giveth life. 3rd. The Gospel came to them in much assurance. Thus did 
they entertain it by the power of the Holy Ghost: they were fully convinced of 
the truth of it, so as not to be easily shaken in mind by objections and doubts; 
they were willing to leave all for Christ, and to venture their souls and everlast- 
ing condition upon the verity of the gospel revelation. ‘Che word was not to 
them like the sentiments of some philosophers about matters of opinion and 
doubtful speculation, but the object of their faith and assurance. Their “ faith 
was the evidence of things not seen; and the Thessalonians did thus “know 
what manner of men” the apostle and his fellow-labourers were among them, 
ud what they did for their sake, and with what good success. 


6 And ye became followers of us, and of the Lord, 
having received the word in much affliction, with joy 
of the Holy Ghost: 7 So that ye were ensamples 
to all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia. 8 For 
from you sounded out the word of the Lord not only 
in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every place 
your faith to God-ward is spread abroad; so that we 
need not to speak any thing. 9 For they them- 


among them. They knew what his teaching had been, and what his 
life—how sincere the one; how pure, how devoted, and how laborious 
the other. He thanks God for the blessing granted to this twofold 
influence. They had listened, they had obeyed, and they had 
patiently. suffered for the truth’s sake (chap. ii. 1—16). Great had 

een his sorrow in leaving them, great his desire to return. Once 
and again had he purposed it, but was let hitherto. At last anxiety 
becume intolerable, and he had sent Timotheus in his stead. The 
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selves shew of us what manner of entering in we had 
unto you, and how ve turned to God from idols to 
serve the living and true God; 10 And to wait 
for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, even Jesus, which delivered us from the wratb 
to come. 


ACHAIA.—Ver. & 


In these words we have the evidence of the apostle’s success among these 
Thessalonians, which were notorious and famous in several places; for, 

First. They were careful in their holy conversation to imitate the good 
examples of the apostles and ministers of Christ, ver. 6. As the apostle took 
care to demean himself well, not only for his own credit’s «sake, but for the 
benefit of others, by a conversation suitable to his doctrine, that he might not 
pull down with one hand what he builded up with the other, so the Thes- 
salonians, who observed what manner of men they were among them, how 
their preaching and living was all of a piece, shewed a conscientious care to 
be followers of them; that is, to imitate their good example; and herein they 
became also followers of the Lord, who is the perfect example we must strive 
to imitate; and we should be followers of others no farther than they are 
followers of Christ, 1 Cor. xi. 1; and the Thessalonians acted thus notwith- 
standing their afflictions, that much aftiction the apostles and themselves also 
were exposed to. ‘They were willing to share in the sufferings that attended 
the embracing and professing Christianity. They entertained the Gospel 
notwithstanding the troubles and hardships which attended the preachers an 
professors of it too. Perhaps this made the word more precious, being dear 
bought, and the examples of the apostles shone very bright under their 
afflictions; so that the riciadiouiate embraced the word cheerfully, and fol- 
lowed the example of the suffering apostles joyfully, “with joy in the Holy 
Ghost;” such solid, and spiritual, and lasting Joy as the Holy Ghost is the 
author of, who, when our afflictions do abound, maketh our consolations much 
more abound. 

Secondly. Their zeal prevailed to that degree that they were themselves 
eon to all about them, ver,7, 8. Observe here, 

1, Their example was very effectual to make good impressions upon many 
others. They were tomvi, ‘stamps,’ or instruments to make impression. They 
had themselves received good impressions from the preaching and conversa- 
tion of the apostles; and they made good impressions, and their conversation 
had an influence upon others. Note. Ist. Chiiatiand should be so good as b 
their example to influence others, [2ud. There is not any one thing which 
maketh the Gospel sound louder, the sound of it to be heard better, and its 
offer embraced more readily, than when a sound profession is beautified, 
adorned, and seconded by sober, sincere, painful and conscientious practice; 
for it was such a profession seconded with such a practice, in these of Thes- 
salonica, which made the Gospel sownd from them in Macedonia and Achaia. 
The word signifies to sound shrill and far, as with the noise of a trumpet or 
voice of a lion-herald. 3rd. It tendeth much to giving credit to the Gospel far 
and near, that great cities and honourable personages did once receive it; for 
‘Thessalonica was the chief city in all Macedonia, where were many women of 
credit and note, Acts xvii. 4; and therefore, upon their receiving the Gospel, 
the word of the Lord did sound out in all Macedonia and ‘Achatast: 

2. It was very extensive, and reached beyond the confines of Thessalonica, 
even to the believers of all Macedonia, and farther in Achaia. ‘The Philippians 
and others, that received the Gospel before the Thessalonians, were edified by 
their example. Note, Some that were last hired into the vineyard may some- 
times outstrip those that come in before them, and become examples to them. 

3. It was very famous. The word of the Lord, or its wonderful effects upon 
the “Chessalonians, sounded, or was famous and well known, in the regions 
round about that city, and in every place, not strictly every where, but here 
and there, up and down in the world; so that, from the good success of the 
Gospel among them, many others were encouraged to entertain it, and to be 
willing when called to suffer for it, Their faith was spread abroad. Ist. The 
readiness of their faith was famed abroad. ‘hese Thessalonians embraced the 
Gospel as soon as it was preached to them; so that every body took notice 
what manner of entering in among them the apostles had; that there were n¢ 
such delays as at Philippi, where it was a great while before much good was 
done. 2nd. ‘The effects of their faith were famous. J irst. They quitted their 


report of their condition, brought by his friend, had filled him with 
joy. How can he thank God as he would for such consolation? May 
he grant a speedy re-union, and at all events a blessed assurance in the 
great day (chap. ii. 17—iii. 13). Let them, to this end, walk watch- 
fully in Christ's way. In particular, let them keep themselves pure. 
Let them live a quiet and diligent life, in all love and honesty (chap. iv. 
1—12). There was one subject on which he would correct a misap- 
prehension—the condition and prospect of the Christian dead. They 
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idolatry; they turned from their idols, and abandoned all that false worship 
they naa been educated in. Secondly. They gave themselves up to God, to the 
living and true God, and devoted themselves to his service. Thirdly. They 
set themselves to wait for the Son of God from heaven, ver. 10. And this is 
one of the peculiarities of our holy religion to wait for Christ’s second coming, 
as those that believe he will come, and hope he will come to our joy. The 
believers under the Old Testament waited for the coming of the Messiah, and 
believers now wait for his second coming: he is yet to come. And there is 
good reason to believe he will come, because God hath raised him from the 
dead, which is a full assurance unto all men that he will come to judgment, 
Acts xvii. 31. And there is good reason to hope and wait for his coming, 
because he hath “delivered us from wrath to come.” He came to purchase 
salvation, will when he cometh again bring salvation with him, full and final 
deliverance from sin, and death, and hell; from that wrath which is yet to 
come upon unbelievers, and which, when it is once come, will be yet to come, be- 
cause it is “ everlasting fice, prepared for the devil and his angels,” Mat. xxv. 41. 
[We may learn hence divers doctrinal truths concerning Christ, wherein the 
apostle had doubtless instructed the Thessalonians at greater length, but doth 
now propound them in most wonderful brevity, as, 1. That Jesus Christ is 
true Goa: for he calls him the Son of the Father, and therefore of the same 
substance with him, even God himself; “To wait for the Son of God.” 2 He 
is also man: for it is implied he was once dead, and therefore he behoved to be 
also man; “ Whom he raised from the dead.” 3. Though he have two natures, 
yet he is but one person; for he speaks of the Son of God and him who was 
dead, not as of two, but as of one and the same; “ For his Son, whom he raised 
from the dead.” 4. Jesus Christ, at his Father’s appointment, (Ps. xL.,) hath 
undertaken to be a Saviour, Redeemer, and Deliverer of the elect from that 
wrath which is due to them for sin; for therefore is he called “ Jesus,” which 
signifies a saviour, Mat. i. 21, and is said “to deliver us from the wrath to 
come.” 5. Jesus Christ, the Lord of life, did give himself to death, thereby to 
satisfy provoked justice for the sins of the elect; for it is implied he was dead 
while it is said, “ Whom he raised from the dead.” 6. Jesus Christ, having 
satisfied the Father’s justice by his death, was loosed out of prison, raised up 
from death, and absolved by the Father, as having performed all he undertook ; 
for,“ He raised him from the dead.” 7. Jesus Christ, after his resurrection, did 
ascend to heaven, to take possession of it in the name of the elect, Eph. li., and 
to make application unto the elect of all those good things which he had pur- 
chased by his death, Acts v. 31; for that they looked for him “from heaven,” 
saith he is there, and consequently that he ascended thither. 8, Jesus Christ 
in his bodily presence doth now reside in heaven, and not upon earth; for there 
he resides, whence he is expected to come; “And to wait for his Son from 
heaven.” 9. As Jesus Christ did deliver the elect from the wrath to come, by 
paying of a sufficient ransom to provoked justice in his death, so he is carrying 
on, while he is now in heaven, the work of their agi towards perfection, 
by making application of the redemption purchased, both to pardon sin in its 
guilt and to subdue sin in its strength, Acts v. 31; for the word “ delivered,” 
in the original, may be read in the present time, as well as the preterit; ‘* Who 
delivereth us.” 10. Jesus Christ shall again return from heaven, and eome to 
earth at the last day, to judge the quick and the dead, 2 Tim. iv. 1, for his 
coming is waited for by believers, and therefore it must be: “To wait” for his 
coming. 11. ‘Then, and at that time, shall Jesus Christ complete the work of 
the elect’s delivery from that wrath to come, by aequitting them openly, and 
ronouncing, as their Judge, that blessed sentence,“ Come, ye blessed of my 
ather,” Mat. xxv.; for so much is implied, while his delivering of us from the 
wrath to come is annexed to his second coming; “ Look for his Son—who 
delivered, or delivereth us from the wrath to come.” 12. Jesus Christ the 
judge shall not then acquit or deliver all from that wrath, but only such who 
ere have lived by faith, and fled to him for a refuge, and laid hold upon the 
ransom paid by him; for, saith he, who delivereth “us,” to wit Paul with the 
believing Thessalonians, and such believers as they were, leaving all others to 
drink the dregs of that most bitter cup of God’s unmixed wrath for ever and 
ever, Jno. iii. 36.] 


CHAPTER ILI. 


In this chapter the apostle puts the Thessalonians in mind of the manner of his preaching 
among them, ver. 1—6; then of the manner of his conversation among them, 
ver. 7—12; afterwards of the success of his ministry, with the effects both on himself 
and themselves, ver. 13—16. 


And then apologizeth for his absence, ver. 17—20, 


know our entrance in unto 
you, that it was not in vain: 
2 But even after that we 
had suffered before, and were 
shamefully entreated, as ye 
know, at Philippi, we were 
bold in our God to speak 
unto you the gospel of God 
with much contention. 38 
For our exhortation was not of deceit, nor of un- 
cleanness, nor in guile: 4 But as we were allowed 
of God to be put in trust with the gospel, even so 
we speak; not as pleasing men, but God, which 
trieth our hearts. 6 For neither at any time used 
we flattering words, as ye know, nor a cloke of covet- 
ousness ; God is witness: 6 Nor of men sought we 
glory, neither of you, nor yet of others, when we 
might have been burdensome, as the apostles of 
Christ. 


I THESSALONIANS If 
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Here we have an account of Pauls manner of preaching, and his comfortable 
refleetion upon his entrance in among the Thessalonians. And as he had the 
testimony of his own conscience witnessing to his integrity, so he could appeal 
to the Thessalonians how faithfully he, and Silas, and Timotheus, his helpers 
in the work of the Lord, had discharged their office. “ You yourselves, |r ethren, 
know our entrance in unto you.” Note, It isa great comfort to a minister to 
have his own conscience, and the consciences of others, witnessing for him, 
that he set out well, with good designs, and from good principles; and that his 
preaching “ was not in vain,” or, as some read it, ‘was not vain. ‘The apostle 
here comforts himself either in the success of the ministry, that it was not 
fruitless or in vain, (according to our translation ;) or, as others think, reflect- 
ing upon the sincerity of his preaching, that it was not vain and empty, or 
deceitful and treacherous. The subject matter of the apostle’s preaching was 
not vain and idle speculations about useless niceties and foolish questions, but 
sound and solid truth, such as was most likely to profit his hearers. A good 
example this is to be imitated by all the ministers of the Gospel. Much less 
was the apostle’s preaching vain or deceitful. He could Say to these ‘Thessa- 
lonians what he told the Corinthians, 2 Cor. iv. 2, “He had renounced the 
hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word 
of God deceitfully.”. He had no sinister or worldly design in his preaching, 
which he puts them in mind to have been, 

First. With courage and resolution. ‘ We were bold in our God to speak 
unto you the Gospel of God,” ver. 2. The apostle was inspired with a holy 
boldness, nor was he discouraged at the afflictions he met with, or the opposi- 
tion that was made against him. He had met with ill usage at Philippi, as 
these Thessalonians well knew; there it was that he and Silas were shamefully 
entreated, being put in the stocks; yet no sooner were they set at liberty but 
they went to Thessalonica and preached the Gospel with as much boldness as 
ever. Note, Suffering in a good cause should rather sharpen than blunt the 
edge of holy resolution. The Gospel of Christ at its first setting out in the 
world met with much opposition; and they that preached it preached it with 
contention, with great agony; which denoteth either the apostles’ striving 
in their preaching, or their striving against the opposition they met with. This 
was Paul’s comfort, he was neither daunted in his work nor driven from it. 

Secondly. With great simplicity and godly sincerity. ‘“ Our exhortation was 
not of deceit, nor of uncleanness, nor in guile,” ver. 3. This no donbt was 
matter of the greatest comfort to the apostle, the consciousness of his own 
sincerity, and was one reason of his success. It was the sincere and uncor- 
rupted Gospel that he preached and exhorted them to believe and obey. His 
design was not to set up a faction, to draw men over to a party, but to promote 
“pure religion, and undefiled before God and the Father.” The Gospel he 
preached was without deceit, it was true and faithful; it was not fallacious, 
nor a cunningly-devised fable. Nor was it of uncleanness; his Gospel was 
pure and holy, worthy of its holy Author, tending to discountenance all manner 
of impurity. The word of God is pure. ‘There should be no corrupt mixtures 
therewith; and, as the matter of the apostle’s exhortation was thus true and 
pure, the manner of his speaking was without guile. He did not pretend one 
thing and intend another; he believed, and therefore he spake. He had no 
sinister and secular aims and views, but was in reality what he seemed to be, 
The apostle not only asserts his sincerity, but subjoineth the reasons and eyi- 
dences thereof. The reasons are contained in ver. 4, 5, namely, 

1, They were stewards, “ put in trust with the Gospel;” and it is required 
of a steward that he be faithful. The Gospel which Paul preached was not his 
own, but the Gospel of God. Note, Ministers have a great favour shewn 
them, and honour put upon them and trust committed to them. ‘They must 
not dare to corrupt the word of God; they must diligently make use of what 
is intrusted with them, so as God hath allowed and commanded, knowing they 
shall be called to an account when they must be no longer stewards. 

2. Their design was to please God and not men. God is a God of truth, and 
requireth truth in the inward parts; and if sincerity be wanting all that we do 
cannot please God. The Gospel of Christ is not accommodated to the vain 
fancies and lusts of men, to gratify their appetites and passions; but, on the 
contrary, it was designed for the mortifying their corrupt affections, and 
delivering them from the power of fancy, that they might be brought under 
the power of faith. “If 1 yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of 
Christ,” Gal. i. 10. 

3. They acted under the consideration of God’s omniscience, as in the sight 
of him who “trieth our hearts.” This is indeed the great motive to sincerity, to 
consider God not only seeth all that we do, but knoweth our thoughts afar off, 
and searcheth the heart. He is well acquainted with all our aims and designs, 
as well as our actions; and it is from this God that trieth our hearts that we 
must receive our reward, 

‘The evidences of the apostle’s sincerity do follow, and they are these :— 

Ist. He avoided flattery; “ Neither at any time used we dsthoring words, as 
ye know,” ver. 5. He and his fellow-labourers preached Christ and him 
crucified, and did not aim to gain an interest in men’s affections for themselves, 
by glorying, and fawning, and wheedling them. No, they were far from that; 
nor did they flatter men in their sins, nor tell them if they would be of his 
party they might live as they listed. He did not flatter them with vain hopes, 
nor indulge them in any evil work or way, promising them life, and so daubing 
with untempered mortar. 

2nd. He avoided covetousness. He did not make the ministry a cloak or 
a covering for covetousness, as God was witness, ver. 5. His design was 
not to enrich himself by preaching the Gospel; so far from that, he did not 
condition with them for bread. He was not like the false apostles, who 
pk covetousness with vain words made merchandise” of the people,” 
2 Pet. ii. 3. 

3rd. He avoided ambition and vain glory; “ Nor of men sought we glory, 
neither of you, not yet of others,” ver. 6. They neither expected people's 
purses, nor their caps, neither to be enriched by them, or caressed and adored 
by them, and called Rabbi. This apostle exhorts the Galatians, ch. vy. 26, “ not 
to be desirous of vain glory ;” his ambition was to obtain “that honour which 
comes from God,” Jno. v. 44. He tells them they might have used greater 
authority as apostles, and expected greater esteem, and demanded maintenance, 
which is meant by the phrase of “being burdensome,” because perhaps some 
would have thought this too great a burthen for them to bear. 


7 But we were gentle among you, even as a nurse 
cherisheth her children: 8 So being affectionately 
desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted 
unto you, not the gospel of God only, but also our 
own souls, because ye were dear unto us. 9 ae 
remember, brethren, our labour and travail: for 


must not allow themselves to doubt the place—the sure and foremost 
place—of them tbat are asleep, in all the glories of the promised 
advent. The time, indeed, of that great event is veiled from human 
knowledge, but not on that account can it come suddenly on the 
watchful (chap. iv. 13—y, 11), Various precepts of divine wisdom 
close the letter.” 

i. 1. From “peace” to the end of the verse is omitted by the 
Vatican MS. and ancient Syriac version. 


i. 2, 3. “Without ceasing’ belongs to “ making mention,’ not to 
“remembering ” (Rom. i. 9). 

i. 4. ‘‘ Knowing, brethren beloved of God, your election:” not as 
Authorised Version. The apostle was assured of their election by 
their conduct since their reception of the Gospel (verse 5). 

i. 10. Not ‘ which delivered,” but ‘“ who delivereth,” or ‘“‘ who is 
our deliverer.” 

ii. 1. “ Not in vain:” this does not refer to results, but to the 
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labouring night and day, because we would not be 
chargeable unto any of you, we preached unto you 
the gospel of God. 10 Ye are witnesses, and God 
also, how holily and justly and unblameably we be- 
haved ourselves among you that believe: 11 As ye 
know how we exhorted and comforted and charged 
every one of you, as a father doth lis children, 12 
That ye would walk worthy of God, who hath called 
you unto his kingdom and glory. 


In these words the apostle puminds the Thessalonians of the manner of their 

nversation among them. And, J 4 
rick He srantinns the gentleness of their behaviour; “ We were gentle 
among you,” ver. 7. He shewed great mildness and tenderness who might 
have acted with the authority of an apostle of Christ. Such a behaviour 
greatly recommendeth religion, and is most agreeable to God’s gracious deal- 
ings with sinners in and by the Gospel. This great apostle, though he abhorred 
and avoided flattery, was most condescending to all men. He accommodated 
himself to all men’s capacities, and “became all things to all men.” He shewed 
the kindness and care of “a nurse that cherisheth her children ;” and this is 
the way to win people, rather than to rule with rigour. The word of God is 
indeed powerful; and as it cometh oftentimes with awful authority upon the 
minds of men, as it always hath enough in it to convince every impartial 
judgment, yet it cometh with the more pleasing power when the ministers of 
the Gospel recommend themselves to the affection of the people; and as a 
nursing mother beareth with frowardness in a child, and condescends to mean 
offices for its good, and draws out her breast, cherishing it in her bosom, so in 
like manner should the ministers of Christ behave towards their people. “’I he 
servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, and patient, 
2 Tim. ii. 24. This gentleness and goodness the apostle ex ressed several ways. 

1. By the most affectionate desire of their welfare; “ Being affectionately 
desirous of you,” ver.8 The apostle had a most affectionate love to their 
persons, and sought them, not theirs; themselves, not their goods; and to gain 
them, not to be a gainer by them, or to make a merchandise of them. It was 
their spiritual and eternal welfare and salvation that he was earnestly de- 
sirous of, : 

2. By great readiness to do them good; willingly imparting to them “not the 
Gospel of God only, but also their own souls,” ver. 8. See here the manner of 
Paul’s preaching; he spared no pains therein; he was willing to run hazards 
and venture his soul or life in preaching the Gospel; he was willing to spen 
and be spent in the service of men’s souls; and, as they who give bread to the 
hungry from a charitable principle are said to impart their souls in what they 
give, Zsa. lviii. 10, so did the apostles in giving forth the bread of life; so dear 
were these Thessalonians in particular to this apostle, and so great was his 
love to them. Sark tee ri 

3. By bodily labour to prevent their charge; or that his ministry might not 
be expensive and burthensome to them; “ You remember our labour and travail, 
for labouring night and day,” &e., ver. 9. He denied himself the liberty he had 
of taking wages from the churches. To the labour of the ministry he added 
that of his calling as a tentmaker, that he might get his own bread. Weare 
not to suppose the apostle spent the whole night and day in bodily labour or 
work to supply the necessities of his body, for then he would have had no 
time for the work of the ministry; but he spent part of the night as well as the 
day in this work, and was willing to forego his rest in the night that he might 
have an opportunity to do good to the souls of men in the day time. A good 
example is here set before the ministers of the Gospel to be industrious for the 
salvation of men’s souls, though it will not follow they are always obliged to 
preach freely. ‘There is no general rule to be drawn from this instance, either 
that ministers may at no time work with their hands for supply of their out- 
ward necessities, or that they ought always so to do. [It is the duty of people 
to call to mind, and not to forget, the great pains and labour that ministers 
have been at for bringing about their spiritual good, that so they may be 
thankful to God, who hath stirred up any to lay their otherwise perishing 
condition so near to their heart, and acknowledge their obligation to instru- 
ments who have willingly spent themselves for their sake. ] 

4. By the holiness of their conversation, concerning which he appeals not 
only to them, but to God also; ver. 10, “‘ Ye are witnesses, and God also.” They 
were observers of their outward conversation in public before men, and God 
was witness not only of their behaviour in secret, but of the inward principles 
from whence they acted. ‘Their behaviour was holy towards God, just towards 
all men, and unblameable, without giving cause of scandal or offence; and they 
were careful not only not to give offence to them that were withont, but to 
them also that did believe, that they might give no ill example—that their 
preaching and living might be all of a piece. Herein, said the apostle, “do 1 
exercise myself, to have always a conscience void of offence toward God, and 
toward men,” Acts xxiv. 16. 

Secondly. He mentions their faithful discharge of the work and office of the 
rainistry, ver. 11,12. Concerning this also he could appeal to them as wit- 
nesses: Paul and his fellow-labourers were not only good Christians, but 
faithful ministers. And we should not only be good as to our general calling 
as Christians, but in our particular callings and relations. Paul exhorted the 
Thessalonians, not only informing them in their duty, but exciting and quick- 
ening them to the performance of it, by proper motives and arguments. And he 
comforted them also, endeavouring to cheer and support their spirits under 
the difficulties and discouragements they might meet with. And this he did 
not _ publicly but privately also, and from house to house, Acts xx. 20; and 
charged every one of them by personal addresses; and this some think is 
intended by the similitude of a father’s charging his children. This expression 
also denoteth the affectionate and compassionate counsels and consolations 
which this apostle used. He was their spiritual father; and as he cherished them 
like a nursing mother, so he charged them as a father, with a father’s affection 
rather than a father’s authority. “As my beloved sons I warn you,” } Cor. iv. 14. 

The manner of this apostle’s exhortation ought to be regarded by ministers in 
particular for their imitation, and the matter of it is greatly to be regarded b 
them and all others; namely, that “they would walk worthy of God, who hat 
called them to his kingdom and glory,” ver. 12. Observe, 1. What is our great 
gospel privilege. ‘That Ged hath called us to his kingdom and glory. The Gospel 
calls us into the kingdom and stg:z of grace here, and unto the kingdom and 
tute of glory hereafter; to heaven and happiness as our end, and to holiness as 
the way to that end. 2. What is our great gospel duty. That we walk worthy 
of God; that the temper of our minds, and tenor of our lives, be answerable to 


character of the apostle’s teaching; it was no empty scheme, no vain 
thing he came to tell them of, 

ii. 2. “ With much contention:” Wickliffe translates “with much 
business ;” Tyndal, Cranmer, Geneva, “with much striving ;” 
Rheims, ‘ with much carefulness.” 

ii. 6. “‘Burdensome’ seems to denote here all that self-assertion 
and parade of office which might have claimed at their hands both 
extraordinary deference and also pecuniary maintenance” (Vaughan). 
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the intention and design of the Gospel, and live suitably to our profession and 
privileges, our hopes and expectations, as becometh those that are called with 
such a high and holy calling. 

(There is not any thing of greater force to make aman walk worthy of God, by 
leading a holy life, than ik well-grounded faith and hope of glory to be enjoye 
in heaven: the man who looketh to be in heaven for ever cannot choose but have 
his conversation in heaven, and inure himself somewhat to the customs and man-= 
ners of that country wherein he intends to live eternally. For Paul makes the 
partaking of God's glory to follow necessarily upon reception to his kingdom 
and both an argument to make them “walk worthy of God, who hath called you 
unto his kingdom and glory.”] 


13 For this cause also thank we God without 


ceasing, because, when ye received the word of God 


which ye heard of us, ye received 7 not as the word 
of men, but as it is in truth, the word of God, which 
effectually worketh also in you that believe. 14 For 
ye, brethren, became followers of the churches of 
God which in Judea are in Christ Jesus: for ye 
also have suffered like things of your own country- 
men, even as they have of the Jews: 15 Who both 
killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets, and 
have persecuted us; and they please not God, and 
are contrary to all men: 16 Forbidding us to 
speak to the Gentiles that they might be saved, to 
fill up their sins alway: for the wrath is come upon 
them to the uttermost. 


Here observe, First. The apostle maketh mention of the success of his ministry 
among these ‘Thessalonians, ver. 13; which is expressed, 

1. By the manner of their receiving the word of God. “ When ye received 
the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men 
but (as it is in truth) the word of God.” Where note, Ist. That the word of 
the Gospel is preached by men like ourselves, men of like passions and infirm- 
ities with others; “* We have this treasure in earthern vessels.” The word of 
God these Thessalonians received they heard from the apostles. 2nd. How- 
ever, it is in truth the word of God. Such was the word the apostles preached 
by Divine inspiration, and such is that which is left upon record, written in the 
Scriptures by Divine inspiration ; and such is that word which in our days is 
preached, being either contained, or evidently founded on, or deduced from, 
these sacred oracles. 3rd. ‘They are greatly to blame who give out their own 
fancies or injunctions for the word of God. This is the vilest way of imposing 
upon people, and to deal oblige 4th. They are also to blame that, in 
hearing of the word, look no farther than to the ministry of men, or the words 
of men, who are only or chiefly pleased with the elegancy of the style, or the 
beauty of the composure, or the voice and manner in which the word is 
preaahed: and expect to receive their advantage herein. 5th. We should receive 
the word of God as the word of God, with affections suitable to the holiness 
wisdom, verity, and goodness thereof. The words of men are frail and 
perishing like themselves, and sometimes false, and foolish, and fickle. But 
God’s word is holy, wise, just, and faithful, and, like its Author, liveth and 
abideth for ever. Let us accordingly receive and regard it. } 

2. By the wonderful operation of this word they received, It effectual! 
worketh in them that believe, ver. 13. They that by faith receive the word fin 
it profitable. It doth good to them that walk uprightly, and by its wonderful 
effects doth evidence itself to be the word of God. This converts their souls, 
and enlightens their minds, and rejoiceth their hearts, &c., Ps. xix; and such 
as have this inward testimony of the truth of the Scriptures, the word of God 
by the effectual operations thereof on their hearts, have the best evidence of 
their Divine original to themselves, though this is not sufficient to conyince 
others who are strangers thereto. 

Secondly. He mentions the good effects his successful preaching had. 

1. Upon himself and fellow-labourers. It was a constant cause of thank- 
fulness; “ For this cause thank we God without ceasing,” ver. 13. The apostle 
expresses his thankfulness to God so often upon this account, that he seemeth to 
think he never could be sufficiently thankful that God had counted him faithful, 
and put him into the ministry, and made his ministrations successful. 

2. te themselves. The word wrought effectually in them, not only to be 
examples unto others in faith and good works, which he had mentioned before, 
but also in constancy and patience under sufferings and trials for the sake of 
the Gospel. “ Ye became followers of the churches of God, and have suffered 
like things as they have done,” ver. 14; and with like courage and constaney, 
with like patience and hope. Note, The cross is the Christian’s mark; if we 
are called to sutfer, we are called only to be followers of the churches of God. 
“So persecuted they the prophets that were before you,” Mat. v.12. Itisa 
good effect of the Gospel when we are enabled to suffer for its sake. The 
apostle mentions the sufferings of the churches of God, ** which in Judea were 
in Christ Jesus.” ‘Those in Judza first heard the Gospel, and they first 
suffered for it; for the Jews were the most bitter enemies Christianity had, 
and were especially enraged against their countrymen that embraced Chris- 
tianity. Note, Bitter zeal and fiery persecution will set countrymen at variance 
and break through all the bonds of nature, as well as contradict all the rules of 
religion. In every city where the apostles went to preach the Gospel the Jews 
stirred the inhabitants up against them. They were the ringleaders of per- 
secution in all places, so in particular it was at Thessalonica, Acts xvii. 5 
“Phe Jews which believed not, moved with envy, took unto them certain lewd 
fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a company, and set all the city in an 
uproar.” Upon this occasion the apostle gives a character of the unbelieving 
Jews, ver. 15; enough to jughity, their final rejection, and the ruin of their place, 
and church, and nation, which was now approaching. Ist. They killed the 
Lord Jesus, and impudently and presumptuously wished that his blood might 
be on them, and their children. 2nd. They killed their own prophets; so they 
had done all along. Their fathers had done so; they had been a persecuting 
generation. 3rd. They hated the apostles, and did *em all the mischief they 


«When we might have stood on our dignity” (Alford). So 
Olshausen, Chrysostom, Calvin. ; 

ii. 8. St. Paul here seems to place “ our own lives” above the 
Gospel in value. A reference to 1 Cor. ix. 16 explains his feeling. 
He looked upon the “imparting the Gospel” as his duty, but giving 
up his life as a voluntary act of love. 3 

ii. 12, “ Who calleth you:”’ the sense is present, not past. “His — 
kingdom and glory:” “kingdom” here is taken variously to signify 
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could. They persecuted them, and drove and chased them from place to place ; 
and no marvel, if they killed the Lord Jesus, that they peresctted bis followers. 
4th. They pleased not God. ‘They had quite lost all sense of religion, and due 
care to do their duty to God. It was a most fatal mistake to think they did God 
service by killing God's servants. Murder and persecution are most hateful to 
God, and cannot be justified on any pretence; it is so contrary to natural 
religion, that no zeal for any true or only pretended institution of religion can 
ever excuse it. 5th. They were contrary to all men. Their persecuting spirit 
was a perverse spirit; Sonia to the light of nature, and contrary to humanity; 
contrary to the welfare of all men, and contrary to the sentiments of all men 
not under the power of bigotry. 6th. They had an implacable enmity to the 
Gentiles, and envied them the offers of the Gospel, forbidding the apostles to 
speak to them that they might be saved, The means of salvation had long been 
confined to the Jews: “ Salvation is of the Jews,” saith our Saviour. And they 
were envious against the Gentiles, and angry that they should be admitted to 
share in the means of salvation. Nothing provoked them more than our 
Saviour’s speaking to them at any time concerning this matter; this enraged 
the Jews at Jerusalem, when in his defence Paul told them he was “sent unto 
the Gentiles.” Acts xxii. 21. They heard him patiently till he uttered these 
words, but then could endure no longer, but “lifted up their voices, and said, 
Away with such a fellow from the earth, for it is not fit that he should live.” 
Thus did the Jews fill up their sins; and nothing tends more to any person’s or 
people’s filling up the measure of their sins than opposing the Gospel, and 
obstructing the progress of it, and hindering the salvation of precious souls. 
For the sake of these things “wrath is come upon them to the uttermost,” 
that is, wrath was determined against them, and would soon overtake them. 
It was not many years after this that Jerusalem was destroyed, and the Jewish 
nation cut off by the Romans. Note, 1. When the measure of any man’s 
iniquity is full, and he hath sinned to the uttermost, then cometh wrath, and 
that to the uttermost. [2. The more emirent mercies and favours from God 
a people or person have lived under and enjoyed, the more signal judgments 
shall they be surprised with, in case of their continued abuse of, and ingratitude 
for, such excellent receipts: for the Lord, in the point of mercy and favour, 
dealt so with the Jews as he did not with any people, Ps. exlvii. 19, 20; and 
because of their ingratitude they are made examples of God’s wrath and judg- 
ment. “The wrath is come upon them to the uttermost.”] 


17 But we, brethren, being taken from you for a 
short time in presence, not in heart, endeavoured the 
more abundantly to see your face with great desire. 
18 Wherefore we would have come unto you, even | 
Paul, once and again; but Satan hindered us. 19 
For what ts our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? 
Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ at his coming? 20 For ye are our glory 
and joy. 


come these words, First. The apostle apologiseth for his absence. 
observe, 

\. He tells them they were involuntarily forced from them. “ We, brethren, 
were taken from you,” ver, 17; such was the rage of his persecutors. He was 
unwillingly sent away by night to Berea, Acts xvii. 10. i 

2. Though he was absent in body, yet he was present in heart. He had still a 
remembrance of them, and great care for them. 

3. Even his bodily absence was but for a short time, (the time of an hour.) 
Time is short; all our time on earth is short and uncertain, whether we are 
present with our friends or absent from them. This world is not a place where 
we are always or long to be together. It is in heaven holy souls shall meet, and 
never part more. 

4. He earnestly desired and endeavoured to see them again. “ We endea- 
voured the more abundantly to-see your face with great desire,” ver. 17. So 
that the apostle at least intended his absence should be but for a short time; 
his desire and endeavour was to return again very soon to Thessalonica. But 
men of business are not masters of their own time. Paul did his endeavour, and 
he could do no more, ver. 18. . 

5. He tells them Satan hindered his return, ver. 18; that is, either some aie 
or enemies, or the great enemy of mankind, who stirred up opposition to Paul, 
either in his return to Thessalonica, when he intended to return thither, or 
stirred up such contentions or dissensions in those places whither he went as 
made his presence necessary. Note, Ist. Satan is a constant enemy to the work 
of God, and doth all he can to obstruct it. [2nd. As the child of God can no 
sooner enterprise that which is really good, but usually he doth as soon meet with 
some impediment, so, whoever be the means or instruments for impeding us in 
the way of duty, the devil himself, through God’s permission, is the prime author 
of that woful work, and all others do but fight under his banner; for, though 
other means were doubtless accessory to Paul’s stay, yet “Satan hindered us,” 
zaith he. 

6. He i foes them of his affection and high esteem for them, though he was 
not able as yet to be present with them, according to his desire. They were his 
“hope and joy, and crown of rejoicing, his glory and joy.” ‘These are expres- 
sions of great and endeared affection, and high estimation. And it is happy 
when ministers and people have such mutual affection and esteem of each other; 
and especially if they chal thus rejoice, it they that sow and they that reap 
shall t en rejoice together, “in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his 
eoming.” 7 : 

Sapendli: The apostle here puts the Thessalonians in mind that, though he 
could not come to them as yet, and though he should never be able to coine to 
them, yet our Lord Jesus Christ will come,—nothing shall hinder that. And 
farther, when he shall come, all must appear in his presence, or before him; 
ministers and people must all appear before him, and faithful people will be the 
glory and joy of faithful ministers in that great and glorious day. 


Here 


CHAPTER III. 


in this chapter the apostle giveth farther evidence of his love to the Thessalonians, 
reminding them of his sending Timothy to them, with the mention of his design therein, 
and his inducements so to do, ver. 1—5; by acquainting them with his great satisfaction 
at the return of Timothy with goed tidings concerning them, ver, $—10. And con- 

’ cludeth with fervent prayer for them, ver, 11—13. 
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HEREFORE when we 


could no longer forbear, we 
\ thought it good to be left at 
y 
(| Athens alone; 2 And sent 
‘kA TIN 
Ko Timotheus, our brother, and 
~~ minister of God, and our fel- 
“A, lowlabourer in the gospel of 
eX ——— »* Christ, to ostablish you, and 
ak NR) Sax wy, to comfort you concerning 
OG WOR x r ni 
S your faith: 3 That no man 
should be moved by these afflictions: for yourselves 
know that we are appointed thereunto. 4 For verily, 
when we were with you, we told vou before that we 
should suffer tribulation; even as it came to pass, 
and ye know. 5 For this cause, when I could no 
longer forbear, I sent to know your faith, lest by 
some means the tempter have tempted you, and our 
labour be in vain. 
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In these words the apostle gives an account of his sending Timothy to the 
Thessalonians. ‘Though he was hindered from going to them himself, yet his 
love was such that he could not forbear sending Timothy to them; though he 
was very useful to him, and could not well spare him, yet he was content for 
their good to be left alone at Athens. Note, Those ministers do not duly value 
the establishment and welfare of their people who cannot deny themselves in 
many things for that end. Observe, 

First. The character he giveth of Timothy; ver. 2, We “sent Timotheus our 
brother.” Elsewhere he calls him “his son;” here he calls him “brother.” 
Timothy was Paul's junior in age, his inferior in gifts and graces, and of alower 
rank in the ministry. For Paul was an apostle, and ‘Timothy but an evangelist ; 
yet Paul calls him brother. This was an instance of the apostle’s humility, an 
shewed his desire to put honour upon Timothy, and to recommend him tc the 
esteem of the churches. He calls him also a “minister of God.” Note, 
Ministers of the Gospel of Christ are ministers of God, to promote the king- 
dom of God among men. He calls him also his “fellow-labourer in the Gospel 
of Christ.” Note, Ministers of the Gospel must look upon themselves as 
labourers in the Lord’s vineyard; they have an honourable office, and hard 
work, yet a good work. “This is a true saying, If any man desire the office 
of a bishop, he desireth a good work,” 1 Tim. iii. 1. And ministers should look 
upon one another as fellow-labourers, and should therefore love one another, 
and strengthen one another’s hands; not strive and contend ene with another, 
which will hinder their work, but strive together to carry on the great work 
they are engaged in, namely, to preach and publish the Gospel of Christ, and to 
persuade Sern to embrace and entertain it, and live suitably thereto. 

Secondly. The end and design why Paul sent Timothy, which was to establish 
them and comfort them concerning their faith, ver. 2. Paul had converted them 
to the Christian faith, and now he was desirous they might be confirmed and 
comforted; that they might be confirmed in the choice they had made of the 
Christian religion, and be comforted in the profession and practice of it. Note, 
The more we are comforted, the more we shall be confirmed; because, when 
we find pleasure in the ways of God, we shall thereby be engaged to continue 
and persevere therein, The apostle’s design was to establish and comfort the 
Thessalonians concerning their faith; concerning the object of their faith, 
namely, the truths of the Gospel, and particularly that Jesus Christ was the 
Saviour of the world, and so wise and good, so powerful and faithful, that they 
might rely ve him; concerning the recompence of faith, which was more than 
sufficient to balance all their losses and reward all their labours. 

Thirdly. The motives inducing Paul to send ‘limothy for this end: namely, 
a godly fear or jealousy, lest they should be moved from the faith of Christ, 
ver. 3. He was disirous that no man, not one among them, should he moved or 
shaken in mind; tat they should not apostatise or waver in the faith, and yet, 

1. He apprehen“ed there was danger, and feared the consequence. 

Ist. There was danger, First. By reason of affliction and persecution for the 
sake of the Gospel, ver. 3. These Thessalonians could not but perceive what 
afflictions the apostles and preachers of the Gospel met witb, and that might 
possibly stumble them ; and also those who made profession of the Gospel were 
persecuted, and without doubt these Thessalonians themselves were afflicted. 
Secondly by reason of the tempter’s subtlety and malice. ‘The apostle was 
afraid ‘lest by some means the tempter had tempted” them, ver. 5. The devil 
is a subtle and unwearied tempter, that seeks an opportunity <o beguile and 
destroy us, and taketh all advantages against us, both in a time of prosperity 
and adversity, and hath often been successful in his attaeks upon persons under 
afflictions. e hath often prejudiced the minds of men against religion, on 
account of the sufferings its professors are exposed to. We have reason there- 
fore to be jealous over ourselves and others, lest we be ensnared by him. 

2nd. The consequence the apostle feared was, lest his labour should be in 
vain. And thus it would have been if the tempter had tempted them, and 
prevailed against them to move them from the faith. ‘They had lost what they 
had wrought, and the apostle would have lost what he laboured for. Note, It 
is the devil’s design to hinder the good fruit and effect of the preaching the 
gospel. If he cannot hinder ministers from labouring in the word and doctrine, 
he will, if he be able, hinder them of the success of their labours. Note also, 
Faithful ministers are much concerned about the success of their labours. No 
one would willingly labour in vain; and ministers are loath to spend their 
strength, and pains, and time for nought. 

2. ‘To prevent this danger, with its bad consequence, the apostle tells them what 
care he took in sending ‘Timothy. 1st. To put them in mind of what he had 
told them before concerning suffering tribulation, ver. 4, he saith, ver. 3, “We 
are appointed thereunto,” that is, unto afflictions, So is the will and purpose of 
(ed, that “through many afflictions we must enter into his kingdom.” Their 
troubles and_ persecutions did not come by chance, nor merely from the wrath 
and malice of the enemies of religion, but by the appointment of God. It only 
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the present possession of a Christian (Col. i. 13), or the future 
inheritance (2 Tim, iv. 18), “Glory” can refer only to the heavenly 
Rea Poas oad TEER SRB PaEION hut “when ye 'recelved thé 
word of God, hearing it from us, ye accepted not the word of men, 
but as it is in truth, the word of God,” &c. The “as” inserted by 
Authorised Version before “the word of men” injures the sense; the 
apostle is not speaking of the opinion the Thessalonians formed of 


the word, but of the fact that they accepted ‘‘the word of God” 
when they accepted the Gospel from him and his helpers. “On 
receiving a word of hearing from us of God, ye accepted not a word 
of men, but even as it is truly, a word of God” (Vaughan). So 
Alford and Olshausen. : 

ii. 15. “ And the prophets:” all best MSS. omit “their own.” Dr, 
Vaughan’s paraphrase of verses 15 and 16 is as follows: “ That 
blinded race, which having killed the prophets and the Saviour 
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came to pass according as God had determined, and they knew he had told 
them before it would be; sc that they should not think it strange, and being 
fore-warned they should be fore-armed. Note, The apostles were so far from 
flattering people with an expectation of worldly prosperity in religion, that on 
the contrary they told them plainly they must count upon trouble in the flesh. 
And herein they followed the example of their great N aster, the author of our 
faith. Besides, it might prove a confirmation of their faith, when they per- 
ceived that it only happened to them, as was predicted before. 2nd. To know 
their faith, that so he might inform the apostles whether they remained stedfast 
1nder all their sufferings, whether their faith failed or not; because, if theic 
faith did not fail, they would be able to stand their ground against the tempter 
and all his temptations, ‘Their faith would be “a shield to defend them aguinst 
all the fiery darts of the wicked,” Eph. vi. 16. 


6 But now when Timotheus came from you unto 
us, and brought us good tidings of your faith and 
charity, and that ye have good remembrance of us 
always, desiring greatly to see us, as we also to see 
you: 7 Therefore, brethren, we were comforted over 
you in all our affliction and distress by your faith: 
8 For now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord. 9 
For what thanks can we render to God again for you, 
for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes before 
our God; 10 Night and day praying exceedingly 
that we might see your face, and might perfect that 
which is lacking in your faith ? 


Here we have Paul's great satisfaction upon the return of Timothy with good 
tilings from the Thessalonians. In which we may observe, f 

First, The good report Timothy made concerning them, ver. 6. Without 
question he was a willing messenger of these good tidings. Concerning their 
faith, that is, concerning their stedfastness in the faith, that they were not 
shaken in mind, nor turned aside from the profession of the Gospel. Their love 
also did continue—their love to the Gospel, and the ministers of the Gospel; 
for they had a good.and a kind remembrance of.the apostles, and that con- 
stantly, or always. Their names were very dear to them, and the thoughts of 
them, and what they had received from them, were very precious, insomuch 
that they desired greatly to see them again, and receive some spiritual gift from 
them; and there was no love lost, for the apostle was as desirous to see them. 
It is happy were there is such mutual love between ministers and people. This 
tends to promote religion, and the success of the gospel. The world hateth 
them, and therefore they should love one another. i ‘ 

Secondly. The great comfort and satisfaction the apostle had in this good 
report concerning them; ver. 7, 8, “‘ Therefore, brethren, we were comforted in 
all our affliction and distress.” The apostle thought this good news of them 
was sufficient to balance all the troubles he met with. It was easy to him to 
bear affliction, or persecution, or fightings from without, when he found the 
good success of his ministry, and constancy in the converts he made to Chris- 
tianity; and his distress of mind on account of his fears within, lest he had 
laboured in vain, was now in a good measure over, when he understood their 
faith, and the perseverance of it. This put new life and spirit into the apostle, 
and made him vigorous and active in the name of the Lord. Thus he was not 
only comforted, but greatly rejoiced also: “ Now we live, if ye stand fast in the 
Lord,” ver. 8. It would have been a killing thing to the apostles, if the professors 
of religion had been unsteady, or proved apostates ; whereas nothing was more 
encouraging than their constancy. L 

Thirdly. The effects of this were thankfulness and prayer to God on their behalf. 

i. Observe, how thankful the apostle was, ver. 9. He was fill of joy, and 
full of praise and thanksgiving. When we are most cheerful we should be most 
thankful. What we rejoice in we should give thanks for. ‘This is to rejoice be- 
fore our God, to spiritualize our joy. Paul speaketh as if he could not tell how 
to express his thankfulness to God, or his joy and rejoicing for their sakes; but 
he was careful God should not lose the glory of that comfort he received in the 
welfare of his friends. His heart was enlarged with love to them, and with thanks- 
giving to God: he was willing to express the one and the other as well as he could. 
As to thankfulness to God, this especially is very imperfect in the present state; 
but when we come to heaven we shall do this work better than now we can. 

2. He prayed for them night and day, ver. 10; that is, evening and morning, or 
very frequently, in the midst of the business of the day, or slumber of the night, 
lifting up his heart to God in prayer. Thus we shoul spray always. And Paul’s 
prayer was fervent prayer ; he prayed exceedingly, and was earnest in his sup- 
plication. Note, When we are most thankful we should also give ourselves to 
prayer; and those we give thanks for yet have need to be prayed for. Those 
we most rejoice in and that are our greatest comforts, must be our constant 
care while in this world of temptation and innperfection. There was something 
still lacking in their faith that Paul desired might be perfected, and to see their 
face in order thereunto. Note, Ist. The best of men have something wanting in 
their faith; if not as to the matter of it, there being some mysteries or doctrines 
not sufficiently known or believed by them, yet as to the clearness and certainty 
cf the faith, there being some remaining darknesses and doubtings, at least as to 
the effects and operations of it, these being not so conspicuous and perfect as 
they should be. And, 2nd. The ministry of the word and ordinances is helpful, 
and to be desired and used for the perfecting that which is lacking in our faith. 


11 Now God himself and our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you. 12 And the 
Lord make you to increase and abound in love one 
toward another, and toward all men, even as we do 
toward you: 13 To the end he may stablish your 
hearts unblameable in holiness before God, even our 
Father, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with 
all his saints. 


himself, now pursues its course as the enemy of God and man, by 
obstructing our work everywhere as apostles to the Gentiles; and 
thus obstinately seals upon itself that fearful judgment which the 
full cup of its iniquity has made at last inevitable.” 

ii, 17. Olshausen rewarks that the third chapter should begin 
with this verse, since the apostle here introduces a new subject, 
whereas between verse 20 and chap. iii. 1 there is no break, but an 
intin.ate 2onnection. 
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In these words we have the earnest prayer of tne apostle. He desired to be 
instrumental in the farther benefit of the Thessalonians : and the only way to 
do so whilst at a distance was by prayer for them, together with his writing or 
sending to them. He desired that their faith might be perfected, which he could 
not be the proper cause or author of; for he pretended not to dominion over 
their faith, nor to have the donation of it, and he therefore concludeth with 
prayer for them. In which observe, 

First. Whom he prayeth to; namely, God and Christ. Prayer is a part of 
religious worship, and all religious worship is due unto God only. rayer 
is here made to God, even the Father and our Father; and also to Christ, 
even our Lord Jesus Christ; therefore Jesus Christ our Lord is God, even as 
God our Father is God. Prayer is to be offered to God as our Father. So 
Christ taught his disciples to pray; and so the Spirit of adoption prompts 
them to pray, to cry, “ Abba, Father.” Prayer is not only to be offered in the 
name of Christ, but offered up to Christ himself as our Lord and our Saviour. 

Secondly. What he prayeth for, with respect to himself and his fellow labour- 
ers, and on behalf of the ‘Thessalonians. 

1. He prays that they might have a prosperous journey to them by the will 
of God; that their way might be directed to them, ver. 11. The taking of a 
journey to this or that place, one would think, is a thing depending so much 
upon a man’s own will, and lies so much in his own power, that Paul needed 
not by prayer to go to God about it; but the apostle knew that “in God we 
live, and move, and have our being;” that we depend upon God in all our 
motions and actions, as well as for the continuance of life and being ; that Divine 
providence orders all our affairs, and that it is owing thereto if we prosper 
therein; that God our Father doth direct and order his children whither they 
shall go, and what they shall do; that our Lord Jesus Christ in a particular 
manner directs the motions of his faithful ministers, “those stars which he 
holdeth in his right hand.” Let us acknowledge God in all our ways, and he 
will direct our paths. 

2. He prayeth for the prosperity of the Thessalonians. Whether he should 
have an opportunity of coming to them or not, yet he earnestly prayeth for the 
prosperity of their souls; and there are two things he destpad dur them, which 
we should desire for ourselves and our friends. 

Ist. That they might “increase and abound in love,” ver. 12; in love to one 
another, and in love to all men, Note, That mutual love is required of all 
Christians; and not only that they love one another, but that they also have a 
charitable disposition of mind, and due concern for the welfare of all men. 
Love is of God, and is the fulfilling of the Gospel as well as of the law. Timo- 
thy brought good tidings of their faith, yet something was lacking therein; and 
of their charity and love, and yet the apostle prayeth that that might inerease 
and abound. ove, We have reason to desire to grow in every grace, and have 
need of the Spirit’s influence in order to growth in grace; and the way to obtain 
that is prayer. e are beholden to God not only for the stock put into our 
hands at first, but for the improvement of it also. And to our prayer we must 
add endeavour. ‘To excite this in the Thessalonians the apostle again mentions 
his love, his abounding love towards them. The more we are beloved, the more 
loving we should be. ; 

2nd. That they might be established unblameable in holiness, ver. 13. This 
spiritual benefit is mentioned as an effect of increasing and abounding love, 
“To the end that he,” that is, the Lord, “may stablish your hearts.” Note, 
The more we grow and abound in grace, and particularly in the grace of love, 
the more we are established and confirmed in it. Note also, That holiness is 
required of all those that would go to heaven, and that therein we must 
be unblameable, that is, we must carry ourselves in every thing so as that we 
may not in the least contradict the profession we make of holiness. Our desire 
should be to have our hearts established in holiness before God, and be pre- 
served safe to the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that we may be 
unblameable before God, even the Father, now, and be presented blameless 
before the throne of his glory, when the Lord Jesus will come with all his 
saints. Note, First. ‘The Lord Jesus will certainly come, and come in his glory. 
Secondly. When he cometh, his saints will come with him; they shall appear 
with him in glory. Thirdly. Then the excellency, as well as the necessity, 
of holiness will appear, because without this no hearts shall be established at 
that day, nor sballinaty one be unblameable, or avoid everlasting condemnation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In this chapter the apostle gives earnest exhortations to abound in holiness, with a caution 
against uncleanness, enforced with several arguments, ver. |—8, He then mentions the 
great duties of brotherly love, and quietness with industry in our callings, ver. 9—12. 
And concludeth with comforting them that mourned for their relations and friends that 
died in the Lord, ver, 13—18. 


URTHERMORE then we 


beseeeh you, brethren, and 


sus, that as ye have received 
of us how ye ought to walk 
and to please God, so ye 
would abound more and 
more. 2 For ye know what 
commandments we gave you 
by the Lord Jesus. 3 For 
this is the will of God, even your sanctification, that 
ye should abstain from fornication: 4 ‘That every 
one of you should know how to possess his vessel in 
sanctification and honour; 5 Not in the lust ot 
concupiscence, even as the Gentiles which know not 
God: 6 That no man go beyond and defraud his 
brother in any matter: because that the Lord is the 
avenger of all such, as we also have forewarned you 


iii. 2. Best MSS, omit “and our fellow-labourer,’? and read 
“ minister of God in the Gospel of Christ.” 

iii, 5. “ Our labour be in vain:” or, “prove in vain.” It might 
be in vain as far as the Thessalonians were concerned, if the tempter 
had prevailed, but not as it concerned the apostle, who had faithfully 
laboured amongst them (1 Cor. ili. 8). 

iii. 11, ‘‘And our Lord Jesus (best MSS. omit “ Christ”): it is 
worthy of remark that in the Greek the two nominatives “ God 


,exhort you by the Lord Je- - 
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and testified. 7 For God hath not called us unto 
uncleanness, but unto holiness. 8 He therefore that 
despiseth, despiseth not man, but God, who hath also 


given unto us his holy Spirit. 

Here we have, " 

First. An exhortation to abound in holiness ; to “abound more and more” in 
that which is good, ver. 1,2. 1n which we may observe, 

1. The manner in which the exhortation is given; namely, very affectionately. 
The apostle entreateth them as brethren; he calls them so, and loved them as 
such; because his love to them was very great, he exhorts them very earnestly, 
“ We beseech and exhort you.” The apostle was unwilling to take any denial, 
and therefore repeateth his exhortation again and again. 

2. The matter of his exhortation. ‘That they would “abound more and more” 
in holy walking, or excel in those things that are good, in good works. Their 
faith was justly famed abroad, and they were already examples to other 
churches; however, the apostle would have them yet farther to excel others 
and to make farther progress in holiness. Note, Ist. ‘Those who do most excel 
others yet fall short of perfection. The very best of us should “ forget those 
things which are behind, and reach forth unto those things that are before.” 
2nd. It is not enough that we abide in the faith of the Gospel, but we must 
abound in the work of faith. We must not only persevere to the end, but we 
should grow better, and walk more ereniy and lonely with God. 

3. The arguments with which the apostle enforceth his exhortation; namely 
Ist. They had been informed of their duty. They knew their Master’s will, and 
could not plead their ignorance as an excuse. ow as faith, so knowledge, is 
dead without practice. They had received of them who had converted them to 
Christianity, or been taught of them how they ought to walk; where observe, 
the design of the Gospel is not only to teach men what they should believe, but 
also how they ought to live; not so much to fill men’s minds with notions, as to 
regulate their temper and behaviour. The apostle taught them how to walk, 
not how to talk. To talk well without living well will never bring us to 
heaven ; for the character of those that are in Christ Jesus is this, “they walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 2nd. Another argument is, that the 
apostle taught and exhorted them in the name or by the authority of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He was Christ's minister and ambassador, declaring to them 
what was the will and command of the Lord Jesus. 3rd, Another argument is 
this, herein they would please God. Holy walking is most pleasing to the holy 
God, who is glorious in holiness. This ought to be the aim and ambition of 
every Christian, to please God, and to be accepted of him. We should not 

e men pleasers, nor flesh pleasers, but should walk so as to please God. 
4th. The rule according to which they ought to walk and act; that is, the com- 
mandments they had given them by the Lord Jesus Christ, which were the 
commandments of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, because given by authority 
and direction from him, and such as were agreeable to his will. The apostles 
of our Lord Jesus Christ were only commissioned by him to teach men to 
observe all things whatsoever he had commanded them, Mat. xxviii. 20. Though 
they had great authority from Christ, yet that was to teach men what Christ 
had commanded, not to give forth commandments cf their own. They did not 
act as “lords over God’s heritage,” 1 Pet. v. 3, nor should any do so that pretend 
to be their successors. The apostle could appeal to the Thessalonians, who 
knew what commandments he gave them, that they were no other than what he 
had received from the Lord Jesus. 

Secondly. A caution against uncleanness, that being a sin directly contrary 
to sanctification, or that holy walking he so earnestly exhorts them to. This 
caution is expressed and also enforced by many arguments. 

1, It is expressed in these words, “That ye should abstain from fornication,” 
yer. 3; by which words we are to understand all uncleanness whatsoever, either 
in a married or unmarried state: to be sure adultery is here included, though 
fornication is particularly mentioned. And other sorts of uncleanness are also 
forbidden, of which it is “a shame even to speak,” though they are done by too 
many in secret. All that is contrary to chastity in heart, speech, and behaviour, 
is contrary to the command of God in the Decalogue, and contrary to that holi- 
ness the Gospel requireth. 

2. There are several arguments to enforce this caution, As, 

Ist, This branch of sanctification in particular “is the will of God,” ver. 8, Not 
only is it the will of God in general that we should be holy, because “he that 
called us is holy,” and because we are chosen unto salvation through the sane- 
tification of the Spirit; and not only doth God require holiness in the heart, but 
also purity in our bodies, and that we should cleanse ourselves from all “ filthi- 
ness both of flesh and spirit, 2 Cor. vii. 1. Wherever the body is ps it ought to 
be, devoted to God, and dedicated and set apart for him, it should be kept clean 
and pure for his service; and as chastity is one branch of our sanctification, so 
this is one thing God commands in his law, and what his grace effects in all 
true believers. 

2ud. This will be greatly for our honour; so much is plainly implied, ver. 4. 
Whereas the contrary will be a great dishonour, ‘ And his reproach shall not 
be wiped away,” Pr. vi. 33. The body is here called the vessel of the soul that 
dwells therein, so] Sam. xxi, 5; and that must be kept pure from defiling lusts. 
Every one should be careful in this matter, as he valueth his own honour, and 
will not be contemptible on this account, that his inferior appetites and passions 
gain not the ascendant, and tyrannize over his reason and conscience, and en- 
slave the superior faculties of his soul. What can be more dishonourable than 
for a rational soul to be enslaved by bodily affections and brutal appetites ? 

3rd. To indulge the lusts of concupiscence is to live and act like heathens; 
“Even as the Gentiles which know not God,” ver. 5. The Gentiles, and espe- 
gially the Grecians, were commonly guilty of some sins of uncleanness, which 
were not so evidently forbidden by the light of nature. But they did not know 
God, nor his mind and will, so well as Christians do and should know this his 
will, namely, our sanctification in this branch of it. It is not so much to be 
wondered at therefore if the Gentiles indulge their fleshly appetites and lusts; 
but Christians should not walk as unconverted Gentiles, “in lasciviousness, 
lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings,” &c., 1 Pet. iv. 3; because they 
that are in Christ “have crucified the flesh with its affections and lusts.” 

4th. The sin of uncleanness, especially adultery, is a great piece of injustice 
that God will he the avenger of; so we may understand those words, “ That no 
man go beyond 02 defraud his brother,” ver. 6, “in any matter,”—év 7 mpdyyari, 
this matter of which the apostle is speaking in the preceding and following 
verses, namely, the sin of uncleanness. Some understand these words as a 
farther warning and caution against injustice and oppression, all fraud and 
deceit in our dealings with men, which are certainly acrime, and which are con- 
trary to the Gospel. And Christians should not impose upon the ignorance 
and nevessity of those they deal with, and so go beyond them, nor should they 
by equivocations or lying arts defraud them; and although this may be prac- 
tised by some, and lie long undiscovered, and so go unpunished among men, 
' yet the righteous God will render arecompence. But the meaning may rather 


himself ”’ and “Lord Jesus” are followed by a singular verb, which 
could scarcely be the case unless in the writer’s mind absolute unity 
existed between them. Athanasius uses this passage in support of 
the unity of the Father and Son. ; ‘ 

iv. 1. Not “‘ by the Lord Jesus,” in the form of an adjuration, but 
“in the Lord Jesus.” The whole appeal is made as by one who is 
in Christ, united to him, and so has power to exhort Christ.ans 
(John xv. 4, 5). 
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|| be to shew the injustice and wrong that in many eases is done by the sin uf 


uncleanness. Not only are fornication and other acts of uneleanness sins against 
his own body that committeth them, 1 Cor. vi, 183 not only are they very inju- 
rious to the sinner himself, both in soul and body; but sometimes very injumous 
| and no less than defrauding, and acts of injustice to others, particularly to 
them that are joined together in the marriage covenant, and to their posterity. 
And as this sin is of such a heinous nature, so it follows that God will be the 


avenger of it. “ Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge,” Heb. xiii. 4. 
This the apostle had forewarned and testified by his Gospel; which, as it 
contained exceeding great and precious promises, so also it “revealed from 
ppesen the wrath of God against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men,” 

om. i. 18. 

5th. The sin of uncleanness is contrary to the nature and design of our 
Christian calling; “ For God hath not ealled us unto uncleanness, but uuto 
holiness,” ver. 7. The law of God forbids all impurity, and the Gospel requires 
the greatest purity; that calls us from uncleanness unto holiness. 

6th. The contempt therefore of God’s law and Gospel is the contempt of 
God himself. “He that despiseth, despiseth God, not man” only. Some might 
possibly make light of the precepts of purity and holiness, because they heard 
them from men like themselves; but the apostle lets them know that they were 
God’s commands, and to violate them was no less than to despise God. He 
adds that God hath given Christians his Spirit, intimating that all sorts of 
uncleanness do in an especial manner grieve the Holy Spirit, and will provoke 
him to withdraw from us; and also the Holy Spirit is given unto us to arm us 
against these sins, and to help us to mortify these deeds of the body, that we 
may live, Rom. viii, 13. 


9 But as touching brotherly love ye need not that 
I write unto you: for ye yourselves are taught of 
God to love one another. 10 And -indeed ye do it 
toward all the brethren which are in all Macedonia: 
but we beseech you, brethren, that ye increase more 
and more; 11 And that ye study to be quiet, and 
to do your own business, and to work with your own 
hands, as we commanded you; 12 hat ye may 
walk honestly toward them that are without, and that 


ye may have lack of nothing. 


In these words the apostle mentions the 

First. Of ‘brotherly love.” This he exhorts them to increase in yet more 
and more. The exhortation is introduced, not with a compliment, but with a 
commendation, because they were remarkable in the exercise of it, which 
made it less needful he should write to them about it, ver. 9. Thus by his good 
opinion of them he insinuated himself into their affections, and so maketh way 
for his exhortation to them. Note, We should take notice of that in others 
which is good to their praise, that by so doing we may lay engagements upon 
them to abound therein more and more. Observe, 

1. What it is that the apostle commendeth in them. It was not so much their 
own virtue as God’s grace, yet he taketh notice of the evidence they shewed of 
the grace of God in them. Ist. It was God’s grace he taketh special notice of 5 
that God had taught them this good lesson, “ Ye yourselves are taught of God 
to Jove one another,” ver. 9. Whoever do that which is good are taught of 
God to do it, and God must have the glory. All that are savingly taught of 
God are taught this lesson, to love one another. This is the livery of Christ’s 
family. Note also, That the teaching of the Spirit exceeds the teachings of 
men; and as no man should teach contrary to what God teacheth, so none can 
teach so effectually as he teacheth; and men’s teaching is vain and useless 
unless God teach also. [2nd. ‘Those are easily taught whom God doth teach 5 
and therefore, though eminent abilities are much to be wished for in ministers, 
Tit. i. 9, yet we ought not to be so anxious about the weakness or eminency of 
gifts in them, as fervently desirous to have God’s teaching to come along with 
theirs; for Baul shews that God, by his teaching those Thessalonians, had 
made them stand the less in need of being taught by him, while he saith, “ Ye 
need not that I write unto you, for ye yourselves are taught of God.] 3rd. The 
Thessalonians gave good evidence of their being taught of God by their love 
to “the brethren in all Macedonia,” ver. 10. They not only loved them of their 
own city and society, or such as were near them, and just of their own senti- 
ments, but their love was extensive; and a true Christian’s is so to all the 
saints, though distant from him in place, and differing from him in some opinions 
or practices of less moment. 

2. The exhortation itself is to “increase more and more” in this great grace 
and duty of brotherly love, ver. 10. Though these Thessalonians had in some 
sense no need of an exhortation to brotherly love, as if it were wholly wanting, 
yet they must be exhorted to pray for more, and labour for more. There are 
none on this side heaven who love in perfection. Those that are eminent in 
this or any other grace have need of increase therein, as well as perseverance 
unto the end. 

Secondly. Of quietness and industry in their callings. Observe, 

1. The apostle exhorteth to these duties; that they should “study to be 
quiet,” ver. 1]. It is a most desirable thing to have a calm and quiet temper 
and to be of a peaceable and quiet behaviour. This tends much to our own and 
others’ happiness, and Christians should study how to be quiet. We should 
be ambitious and industrious how to be calm and quiet in our minds, and in 
patience to possess our own souls, and to be quiet towards others ; or of a meek 
and mild, a gentle and peaceable disposition, not given to strife, or contention, 
or division, Satan is very busy to disquiet us; and we have that in our own 
hearts that disposeth us to be unquiet. Therefore let us study to be quiet. It 
follows, “ Do your own business;” and when we go beyond that we expose 
ourselves to a great deal of inquietude. Those who are busy-bodies, meddling 
in other men’s matters, generally have but little quiet in their own minds, and 
cause great disturbances among their neighbours; at least they seldom mind 
the other exhortation, to be diligent in their own ealling, “to work with their 
own hands.” And yet, this was what the apostle commanded them, and what 
is required of us also, Christianity doth not discharge us of the work and 
duty of our particular calling, but teacheth us to be diligent therein. 

2. ‘The exhortation is enforced with a double argument. Namely, Ist. So we 
shall live creditably. Thus we shall walk honestly, or decently and creditably, 
towards them that are without, ver. 12. ‘This will be to act as becomes the 
Gospel, and will gain a good report from them that are strangers, yea, enemies 
to it, Note, It is a great ornament to areligion when the professors of it are 


reat duties, 


| of meek and quiet spirits, diligent to do their own business, and not busy-bodies 


iv. 3—8, This whole passage refers to moral purity. Olshausen 
explains verses 4 and 5 thus: “ Let, each learn, by means of practice 
and experience, to guide and to master his body as a true instrument 
of the soul, and not abandon it to a fierce violence of the passions.” 
Vaughan paraphrases, “Let nothing tempt you to think lightly of 
the sin of impurity. It is the business of every Christian to gain the 
mastery of his own body, to consecrate it wholly to God, and to treat 
it with the honour due to that which is thus dedicated. Leave to 
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in other men’s matters. 2nd. We shall live comfortably, and “have lack of 
nothing,” ver. 12. People oftentimes by their slothfulness bring themselves 
into narrow circumstances, and reduce themselves to great straits, and are 
liable to many wants; when such as are diligent in their own business live 
comtortably, and have lack of nothing. They are not burthensome to their 
friends, nor scandalous to strangers. ‘Chey earn their own bread, and have the 


greatest pleasure in so doing. 


13 But I would not have you to be ignorant, 


sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. 14 
For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him. 15 For this we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and re- 
main unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent 
them which are asleep. 16 For the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first: 17 Then 
we which are alive and remain shall be caught up to- 
gether with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in| 
the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord. 18, 


Wherefore comfort one another with these words. 


In these words the apostle comforts the Thessalonians that mourned for the 
death of their relations and friends that died in the Lord. His design is to 
dissuade them from excessive grief or inordinate sorrow on that account. All| 
grief for the death of friends is far from being unlawful; we may weep at least | 
for ourselves, if we do not weep for them—weep for our own loss, though that | 
may be their gain. Yet we must not be immoderate or excessive in our sorrows; 
because, 

First. This looketh as if we had no hope, ver. 13. It is to act too much like 
the Gentiles, who had no hope of a better life after this; whereas we Chris- 
tians, who have a most sure hope, the hope of eternal life after this, which 
God, who cannot lie, hath promised us, should moderate all our joys and our 
sorrows on account of any worldly thing. This hope is more than enough to 
balance all our griefs upon the account of any of the crosses of the present time. 

Secondly. This is an effect of ignorance concerning those that are dead, 
ver. 13. There are some things which we cannot but be ignorant of concerning 
them that are asleep; for the land they are removed to is a land of darkness, 
which we know but little of, and have no correspondence with. To go among 
the dead is to go among we know not whom, and to live we know not how. 
Death is an unknown thing, and the state of the dead, or the state after death, 
we are much in the dark about; yet there are some things concerning them 
especially that die in the Lord that we need not, nor ought not, to be ignorant 
of; and if these things are rightly understood, and duly considered, they will 
be sufficient to allay cur sorrow concerning them; namely, 

1, They sleep in Jesus. They are asleep, ver. 13. They are “fallen asleep in 
Christ,” 1 Cor. xv. 18. Death doth not annihilate them. It is but a sleep to 
them. It is their rest, and undisturbed rest. They are retired out of this 
troublesome world, to rest from all their labours and sorrows, and they sleep 
in Jesus, ver. 14. Being still in union with him, they sleep in his arms, and 
are under his special care and protection. Their souls are in his presence, 
and their dust under his care and power, so that they are not lost, nor are 
they losers, but great gainers by death, and their removal out of this world is 
into a better, [that is, who are dead in Christ, and shall continue in the faith 
whereby they are engrafted in Christ, Eph, iii. 17, to the last gasp.] 

2. They shall be raised up from the dead, and awaked out of their sleep, for 
God “will bring them with him,” ver. 14. They then are with God, and are 
better where they are than when they were here; and when God cometh he 
will bring them with him. [‘Through virtue of that union betwixt believers 
and Christ, it cometh to pass that whatever hath befallen Christ, as he is the 
head of believers, shall in God’s due time be verified in believers themselves, 
‘that due proportion and distance being always kept which is betwixt head and 
members; for he inferreth that we shall be raised because he arose, because of 
our union with him: “ ‘Them will God bring with him.”] The doctrine of the 
resurrection, and the second coming of Christ, is a great antidote against the 
fear of death, and inordinate sorrow for the death of our Christian friends; 
and this doctrine we have a full assurance of, because “ we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again,” ver. 14. [t is taken for granted, that as Christians they 
knew and believed this. The death and resurrection of Christ are fundamental 
articles of the Christian religion, and give us hope of a joyful resurrection ; for 
“Christ, being risen from the dead, is become the first fruits of them that 
sleep;” and therefore “they who are fallen asleep in him are not perished or 
lost,” 1 Cor. xv. 18, 20. His resurrection is a full confirmation of all that is 
said in the Gospel, or by the word of the Lord, which hath brought life and 
immortality to light. 

3. Their state and condition shall be glorious and happy at the second coming 
of Christ. This the apostle informeth the Thessalonians of “by the word of 
the Lord,” ver. 15; that is, by Divine revelation from the Lord Jesus. For, 
though the resurrection of the dead, and future state of blessedness, were part 
of the creed of the Old Testament suints, yet it is much more clearly revealed 
in and by the Gospel. By this word of the Lord we know, 

ist. That the Lord Jesus will come down from heaven in all the pomp ard 
pane of the upper world; ver. 16, “The Lord himself shall descend from 

eaven with a shout.” He ascended up into heaven after his resurrection, and 
is passed through these material heavens into the third heaven, that must 
retain him till the restitution of all things; and then he will come again, and 
appear in his glory. He will descend from heaven into this our air, ver. 17. 
‘The appearance will be with pomp and power, “with a shout ;” the shout of a 
king, and the power and authority of a mighty king and conqueror. “ With the 
voice of the archangel;” an innumerable company of angels will attend him ; 
perhaps one, as general of those hosts of the Lord, shall give notice of his 
approach, and the glorious appearance of this great Redeemer and Judge shull 
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be proclaimed and ushered in by the trump of God: “ For the trumpet shall 
sound,” and that will wake them that sleep in the dust of the earth, and shall 
summon all the world to appear. For, 

and. The dead shall be raised. “The dead in Christ shall rise first,” ver. 16, 
that is, before those that are found alive at Christ’s coming shali be changed ; 
and so it appeareth that those who shali then “be found alive shall not prevent 
them that are asleep,” ver. 15. ‘The first care of the Redeemer in that day will 
be about his dead saints; he will raise them before the great change passeth 
on them that shall be found alive; so that those that did not sleep in death will 
have no greater privilege nor joy at that rae those who fell asleep in Jesus. 

3rd. They that shall be found alive will then be changed. They “shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air,” 
ver. 17. At or immediately before this rapture into the clouds those that are 
alive will undergo a mighty change, that will be equivalent to dying. This 
change is so mysterious we cannot comprehend it, we know little or nothing 
of it, 1 Cor. xv. 51. Only, in the general, “this mortal must put on immor- 
tality;” and these bodies shall be made fit to inherit the kingdom of God 
which flesh and blood in its present state is not capable of. This change will 
be ‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” 1 Cor. xv. 52; in the very instant, 
or not long after the raising up of them that sleep in Jesus. And these who 
are raised and thus changed shall meet together in the clouds, and there meet 
with their Lord to congratulate his coming, and receive the crove of glory he 
will then bestow upon them, and to be assessors with him in judgment, approv- 
ing and applauding that sentence he will then pass upon the prince of the 
power of the air, and all the wicked who shall be doomed to destruction with 
the devil and his angels. 

4th. Here is the bliss of the saints at that day. They shall “be ever with the 
Lord,” ver. 17. It will be some part of their felicity that all the saints shall 
meet together, and remain together for ever. But the principal happiness of 
heaven is this, to be with the Lord, to see him, live with Rin, and enjoy him for 
ever. his should comfort the saints upon the death of their pious friends ; 
that, although death hath made a separation, yet their souls and bodies will 
meet again; we and they shall meet together again. We and they with all the 
saints shall meet our Lord, and be with him for ever, no mure to be separated, 
either from him or from one another, for ever. And the apostle would have 
us “comfort one another with these words,” ver. 18. We should endeavour to 
support one another in times of sorrow; not deaden one another’s spirits, nor 
weaken one another’s hands, but should comfort one another; and that may be 
done by serious consideration and discourse on the many good lessons to be 
learned from the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and the second 
coming of Christ, and the glory of the saints in that day. 

{In the catacombs at Rome are epitaphs referring to the pagans and early 
Christians, whose remains are interred there. These shew how the two classes 
were influenced in the view of death—the one “having no hope,” the believing 
friend of the other being regarded as “asleep” in Christ. 


PAGAN EPITAPHS. 


PROCOPE :MANVS*‘ LEBO: CONTRA 
DEVM: QVI: ME: INNOCENTEM‘SVS°* 
TVLIT: QVAE: VIXIT* ANNOS’ XX 
POS: PROCLVS 
1, Procope, lift up my hands against God, who snatched away me, innocent 
She lived twenty years. Proclus set up this. 
C. IVLIVS. MAXIMYVS 
ANN. IT. M. V. 
ATROX O FORTVNA TRVCI QVAE FVNERE GAVDES 
2VID MIHI TAM SVBITO MAXIMVS ERIPITVR 
VI MODO IVCVNDUS GREMIO SUPERESSE SOLEBAT 
H1C LAPIS IN TVMVLO NVNC IACET ECCE MATER. 
Caius Julius Maximus 
(aged) 
2 years and 5 months. 
O relentless fortune, who delightest in cruel Death, 
Why is Maximus so suddenly snatched from me? 
He, who lately used to lie joyful on my bosom. 
This stone now marks his tomb —Dehold his mother. 


CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS. 


A Christian fragment epitaph, found by Sponius, speaks a different language: 
QVI DEDIT ET ABSTVLIT 
OMINL BENEDIC 
QVI VIXIT ANN 


“ _Who gave and hath taken — blessed — of the Lord— who lived — years—in 
peace — in the consulate of —.” 
DORMITIO ELPIDIS 
The sleeping-place of Elpis. 
Of another we read— 
GEMELLA SLEEPS IN PEACE. 

Here lies Paulina.—Pacata, to whom she was nurse, buried her, an amiable 

and holy person—IN CHRIST. 


And, lastly, we find the certainty of a resurrection expressed in the following— 


HIC MIHI SEMPER DOLOR ERIT IN AEVO 

ET TVVM VENERABILEM VVLTVM LICEAT VEDERE SO— ORE 
CONIVNX ALBANAQVE MIHI SEMPER CASTA PYDICA 
RELICTVM ME TVO GREMI1O QVEROR 

QVOD MIHI SANCTVM TE DEDERAT DIVINITVS AVTOR 
RELICTIS TVIS IACES IN PACE SOPORE 

MERITA RESVRGIS 7 TEMPORALIS TIBI DATA REQVETIO 
QVE VIXIT ANNIS XLV MENYV: DIES XIII 

DEPOSITA IN PACE FECIT PLACVS 7 MARITVS 


PEACE. 

This grief will always weigh upon me: may it be granted me to behold in sleep 
your revered countenance. My wife Albana, always chaste and modest, 
grieve over the loss of your support: for our Divine Author gave you to me 
as a sacred (boon.) You, well-deserving one, having left your (relations,) lie 
in peace—in sleep—you will arise—a temporary rest is granted you. She 
lived forty-five years, five months, and thirteen days: buried ih ce. Placus, 
her husband, set up this.—Maitland’s Church tn Catucombey 7 


idolatrous Gentiles the indulgence of lawless lusts. Wrong not one 
another by trespassing upon the sanctity of murriage.” 

iv. 13—18. The best MSS. read “we” for “I” in verse 13. For 
general sense of this passage, see Dr. Vaughan’s summary in the 
Introductory Notes. ‘Them which areasleep:’’ the Greek expresses 
“those who from time to time are laid to rest.” “As others:” 
literally, “the rest ’—+.e., those who have not the Christian’s hope of 
a joyful resurrection, “Them also which sleep in Jesus:” literally, 
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“through Jesus ;” through his instrumentality, his work, his pro- 
mise, his power, their death was what it was, a falling asleep in 
sure and certain hope. ‘ We which are alive,” &c.: “ A living man 
naturally classes himself with the living, in contradistinction to those 
who are dead’’ (Vaughan). St. Paul does not here assert that he 
should be amongst the living at Christ’s advent; he did not expect 
that event immediately (2 '[hess. ii, 3), He uses the “we” as in 
1 Cor. xv. 52. ‘In the clouds :” rather, “in” or “amongst clouds,” 
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(Learn heice, (says Barnes,) 1. That the world without religion is destitute 
of hope. It is Just as true of the heathen world now as it was of the ancient 
pagans, that they have no hope of a future state. ‘They have no evidence that 
there is any such future state of blessedness ; and without such evidence there 
ean be no hope. Compare Eph. ii. 12. 2. That the excessive sorrow of the 
children of this world, when they lose a friend, is not to be wondered at. ‘They 
bury their hopes in the grave. 3. It is only the hope of future blessedness that 
can mitigate this sorrow. 4. Lt is asad thing to die without hope—so to die as 
to have no hope for ourselves, and to leave none to our surviving friends that 
we are Dapnys Such is the condition of theewhole heathen world; and such the 
state of those who die in Christian lands 
peace is made with God. As I love my friends—my father, my mother, my 
wife, my children, I would not have them go forth and weep over my grave 
as those who have no hope in my death. Perla have their sorrow for my 
departure alleviated by the belief that my soul is happy with my God, even 
when they commit my cold clay to the dust; and were there no other reason 
for being a Christian, this would be worth all the effort which it requires to 
become one. It would demonstrate the unspeakable value of religion, that m 
living friends may go forth to my grave and be comforted in their sorrows with 
the assurance that my soul is already in glory, and that my body will rise 
again! No eulogium for talents, accomplishments, or learning ; no paans of 
praise for eloquence, beauty, or martial deeds; no remembrances of wealth 
aud worldly greatness, would then so meet the desires which my heart 
cherrshes, as to have them enabled, when standing around my open grave, 
to sing the song which only Christians can sing :— 


Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb, 
‘Take this new treasure to thy trust; 
And give these sacred relics room 
‘To seek a slumber in the dust. 


Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear 
Invade thy bounds. No mortal woes 

Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
While angels watch the soft repose. 


So Jesus slept: God’s dying Son 
Passed thro’ the grave, and blest the bed: 
Rest here, blest saint, till from his throne 
The morning break, and pierce the shade. 


Break from his throne, illustrious morn; 
Attend, O Earth, his sovereign word; 
Restore thy trust —a glorious form — 
Called to ascend, and meet the Lord.— Watts.] 


CHAPTER V. 


The apostle having spoken in the end of the foregoing chapter concerning the resurrection, 
and the second coming of Christ, he proceeds to speak concerning the uselessness of 
inquiring after the particular time of Christ’s coming, which would be sudden and terrible 
to the wicked, but comfortable to the saints, ver. 1—5. He then exhorts them to the 
duties of watchfulness, sobriety, and exercise of faith, love, and hope, as being suitable 
to their state, ver. 6—10. In the next words he exhorts them to several duties they 
owed to others, or to one another, ver. 11—15; and afterwards to several other Chris- 
tian duties of great importance, ver. 16—22. And then concludes this epistle, ver. 23—28. 


UT of the times and the 
e have 
no need that I write unto 
a ou. 2 For yourselves know 
OAN perfectly that the day of the 
‘haf Lord so cometh as a thief in 
) the night. 3 For when they 
\\) shall say, Peace and safe- 
ty; then sudden destruction 
cometh upon them, as travail 
upon a woman with child; and they shall not escape. 
4 But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that 
day should overtake you as a thief. 5 Ye are all the 
children of light, and the children of the day: we 


are not of the night, nor of darkness. 


In these words observe, wens : 

First. The apostle tells the Thessalonians it was useless or needless to inquire 
about tke particular time of Christ’s coming; “‘ Of the times and seasons ye 
need not that I write unto you,” ver.1, The thing is certain that Christ will 
come, and there is a certain time sppomted for his coming; but there was no 
need that the apostle should write about that, and therefore he had no reve- 
lation given him. Nor should they or we inquire into this secret, ‘‘ which the 
Father hath reserved in his own power ;” “ Of that day and hour knoweth no 
man.” Christ himself did not reveal this while upon earth; it was not in his 
commission as the great Prophet of the church. Nor did he reveal this to his 
apostles; there was no need of this. There are times and seasons for us to do 
our work in, that it is our duty and interest to know and observe; but the time 
and season when we must give up our account we know not, nor is it needful 
we should know that. Note, There are many things which our vain curiosity 
desireth to know which there is no necessity at all of our knowing, nor would 
our knowledge of them do us good. i 

Secondly. He tells them the coming of Christ would be sudden, and a great 
surprise to most men, ver. 2. And this is what they knew perfectly, or might 
know, because our Lord himself had so said; “ In such an hour as ye think not 
the Sen of man cometh,” Mat. xxiv. 44. So Mar. xiii. 35, 36, ““ Watch ye there- 
fore, for ye know not when the master of the house cometh; lest coming sud- 
denly he find you sleeping.” And no doubt the apostle had told them, as of 
the coming of Christ, so also of his coming suddenly, which is the meaning of 
his coming asa thief in the night, Rev. xvi. 15. As the thief usually cometh in 
the dead time of the night, when he is least expected, such a surprise will the 
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who have no evidence that their | 
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|! day of the Lord be; so sudden and surprising his appearance. And the know- 


| ledge of this will be more useful than to know the exact time, becuuse this 
| ode awaken us to stand upon our watch, that we may be ready whenever he 
cometh. 

Thirdly. He tells them how terrible Christ’s coming would be to the ungodly, 
ver. 3. It will be to their destruction in that day of the Lord. ‘The righteous 


!| God will bring ruin upon his and his people’s enemies ; and this their destrue- 


tion, as it will be total and final, so, 1. It will be sudden. It will overtake 
them, and fall upon them in the midst of their carnal security and jollity ; when 
they say in their hearts, “Peace and safety,’ when they dream of felicity, and 
please themselves with vain amusements of their fancies or their senses, and 
think not of it, “as travail cometh upon a woman with child,” at the set time 
indeed, but was not perhaps just then expected, nor greatly feared. 2. It will 
be unavoidable destruction too. “'lhey shall not escape;” they shall in no 

wise escape ; there will be no means possible for them to avoid the terror or the 
punishment of that day. There will be “no place where the workers of iniquity 
shall be able to hide themselves ;” no shelter from the storm, nor shadow trom 
the burning heat that shall consume the wicked. 

Fourthly. He tells them how comfortable this day will be to the righteous, 
ver. 4,5; where observe, 

1. Their character and privilege. They are not in darkness; they are the 
children of the light, &c. This was the happy condition of the ‘Thessalonians, 
and of all true Christians ; they were not in a state of sin and ignorance, as the 
heathen world. They were “sometime darkness, but were made light in the 
Lord.” They were favoured with the Divine revelation of things that are 
unseen and eternal, particularly concerning the coming of Christ and the con- 
sequences thereof. They were “the children of the day,” for “the day star had 
risen upon them,” yea, the Sun of righteousness had shined on them with heal- 
ing under his wings. They were no longer under the darkness of heathenism 
nor under the shadows of the law, but under the Gospel, which brings life and 
immortality to light. 

2. Their great advantage on_this account; “That that day should not over- 
take them as a thief,” ver. 4. It was at least their own fault if they were sur- 
prised by that day. They had fair warning and sufticient helps to provide 
against that day, and might hope to stand with comfort and contidence before 
the Son of man. This would bea time of “refreshing to them from the pre- 
sence of the Lord,” who to “them that look for him will appear without sir 
unto their salvation,” and will come to them as a friend in the day, not as a thief 
in the night. 


6 Therefore let us not sleep, as do others; but let 
us watch and be sober. 7 For they that sleep sleep 
in the night; and they that be drunken are drunken 
in the night. 8 But let us, who are of the day, be 
sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and love; 
and for an helmet, the hope of salvation. 9 For 
God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 
salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, 10 Who died 
for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live 
together with him. 

From what had been said the apostle grounds seasonable exhortations to 
several needful duties. 

First. To watchfulness and sobriety, ver. 6. ‘These duties are distinct, yet 
they mutually befriend one another; for whilst we are compassed about with 
so many temptations to intemperance and excess we shall not keep sober, 
unless we be upon our guard; and unless we keep sober we shall not long 

tech. 
ries “let us not sleep as do others, but let us watch;” that is, we must 


not be secure and careless, nor indulge spiritual sloth and idleness. We must 
not be off our watch, but continually upon our guard against sin and tempta- 


tion to it. The generality of men are too careless of their duty and regardless 
of their spiritual enemies. They say “ Peace and safety” when they are in the 
greatest danger, and doze away their precious moments, on which eternity 


depends, indulging idle dreams; and have no more thoughts and cares about 
another world than men that are asleep have about this. Either they do not 
consider the things of another world at all, because they are asleep, or they do 
not consider them aright, because they dream. But let us watch, and act like 
men that are awake, and that stand upon their guard, 

2. Let us also be sober, or temperate, and moderate. Let us keep our natural 
desires and appetites after the things of this world within due bounds. So- 
briety is St opposed to excess in meats and drinks, and here particularly 
it is opposed to drunkenness. But it also extends to other temporal things. 
Thus our Saviour warned his disciples to “take heed lest their hearts were 
overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, aud cares of this life, and so that 
day come upon them unawares,” Zu. xxi. 34. “ Our moderation,” then, as to 
- Remperas things “should be known to all men, because the Lord is at 

and. 

Besides this, watchfulness and sobriety are most suitable to the Christian’s 
character and privilege, as being “children of the day,” because “they that 
sleep sleep in the night, and they that be drunken are drunken in the night,” 
ver. 7. It is a most reproachful thing for men to sleep away the daytime, 
which is for work, and not for sleep; to be drunken in the day, when so many 
eyes are upon them to behold their shame. It was not so strange if those who 
had not the benefit of Divine revelation suffered themselves to be lulled asleep 
by the devil in carnal security, and if they laid the reins upon the nevk of their 
appetites, and indulged themselves in all manner of riot and excess,—for it was 
night time with them: *hey were not sensible of their danger, therefore they 
slept; they were not staisible of their duty, therefore they were drunk. But it 
ill becomes Christians to do thus. What! shall Christians, who have the light 
of the blessed Gospel shining in their faces, be careless about their souls, and 
mindless of another world? ‘Shey that have so many eyes upon them should 
carry themselves decently. 

Secondly. ‘To be well armed as well as watchful; to put on the whole armour 
of God. And this is necessary, in order to such sobriety as becomes us, and 
will be a preparation for the day of the Lord, because our spiritual enemies are 
many, and mighty, and malicious. They draw many to their interest, and keep 
them in it, by making them careless, and secure, and presumptuons; by making 
them drunk,—drunk with pride, drunk with passion, drunk and giddy with self- 
conceit, drunk with the gratifications of sense; so that we have need to arm 
ourselves against their attempts, by putting on the spiritual breastplate to keep 
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“ Robed round with upbearing clouds ” (Ellicott). “‘ Wherefore com- 
fort one another with these words:” observe the apostle’s tone of 
perfect satisfaction, as opposed to the sadness of heathen writers. 
“Suns can set and rise again; when once our brief light sets, we 
must sleep through one perpetual night” (Catullus). ‘Hopes are 
for the living; the dying are without hope” (Theocritus). 

v. 1—3. The apostle passes from the circumstances of the resurrec- 
tion to the time. This he declares unknown equally to himself and 
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others. “ Neither is it to be asserted ‘the Lord is coming even now,’ 
nor yet ‘he comes not now, but only at such and such a time ;’ 
every fixing of the time, be it of a positive or of a negative nature, 1s 
of evil. In this acceptation, the doctrine of the advent is of a truly 
practical nature, in that it promotes moral watchfulness without 
countenancing anything fanatical” (Olshausen). 

v. 4. “ Not in darkness:” spiritual or moral. 

v. 5. Literally, “For all ye are sons of light and sons of day.” 
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the heart, and the spiritual helmet to secnre the head; and this spiritual 
armour consists of the three great graces of the. Christians, faith, love, and 
hope, ver. 8. } , } 

1. We must live by faith, and that will keep us watchful and sober. If we 
believe that the eye of God, who is a spirit, is always upon us; that we have 
spiritual enemies to grapple with, that there is a world of spirits to prepare 
for, we shall see reason to watch and be sober. Faith will be our best defence 

rains assaults of our enemies. A : 
etc arene get a heart inflamed with love; and this also will be our defence. 
True and fervent love to God, and the things of God, will keep us watebrul and 
sober, and hinder our apostacy in times of trouble and temptation. ; 

3. We must make salvation our hope, and should have a lively hope of it. 
This good hope, through grace, of eternal life, will be as a helmet to defend 
the head, and hinder our being intoxicated with the pleasures of sin, which 
are but for a season. If we have hope of salvation let us take heed of doing 
any thing that shall shake our hopes, or render ourselves unworthy of, or unfit 
for, the great salvation we hope for. Having mentioned salvation and the hope 
of it, the apostle shews what grounds and reasons the Christians have to hope 
for this salvation, as to which observe he saith nothing of their meriting it. 
No; the doctrine of our merits is altogether unscriptural and antiscriptural. 
There is no foundation of any good hope upon that account. But our hopes 
are to be grounded, Ist. Upon God’s appointment ; because “ God hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation,” ver. 9. If we would trace our 
salvation to the first cause, that is God’s appointment. ‘Those that live and die 
in darkness and ignorance, that sleep and are drunken, as in the night, it is 
but too plain they are appointed to wrath; but as for those who are of the day, 
if they watch and be sober, it is evident they are appointed to obtain salvation. 
And the sureness and firmness of the Divine appointment is the great support 
and encouragement of our hope. Were we to obtain salvation by our own 
merit or power, we could have but little or no hope of it; but seeing we are to 
obtain it by virtue of God's appointment, which we are sure cannot be shaken, 
“for his purpose according to election shall stand,” on that we build unshaken 
hope; especially when we consider, 2nd. Christ's merit and grace, and that 
salvation is ‘by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us.” Our salvation there- 
fore is owing to, and our hopes of it grounded on, Christ’s atonement as well 
as God’s appointment; and as we should think on God's gracious design and 
purpose, so also on Christ’s death and sufferings for this end, “that whether 
we wake or sleep,” that is, whether we live or die, for death is but a sleep to 
believers, as the apostle had before intimated, “we should live together with 
Christ,” that is, live in union with him, and in glory with him for ever. And as 
jt is the salvation that Christians hope for, to “ be for ever with the Lord,” so 
one foundation of their hope is their union with him. And if they are united 
with Christ, and live in him, and live to him here, the sleep of death will be no 
prejudice to the spiritual life, much less to the life of glory hereafter. On the 
contrary, Christ hath died for us, that living and dying we might be his, that we 
might live to him whilst we are here, and live with him when we go hence. 


11 Wherefore comfort yourselves together, and 
edify one another, even as also ye do. 12 And we 
beseech you, brethren, to know them which labour 
among you, and are over you in the Lord, and ad- 
monish you; 13 And to esteem them very highly 
in Jove for their work’s sake. And be at peace among 
yourselves. 14 Now we exhort you, brethren, warn 
them that are unruly, comfort the feebleminded, 
support the weak, be patient toward all men. 15 
See that none render evil for evil unto any man ; 
but ever follow that which is good, both among 


yourselves, and to all men. 


In these words the apostle exhorts the Thessalonians to several duties. 

First. Towards those that were nearly related one to another. Such should 
comfort themselves, or exhort one another, and edify one another, ver. 11. 

1. They must comfort or exhort themselves and one another, for the original 
word may be rendered both these ways. And we may observe, as those are 
most able and likely to comfort others who can comfort themselves, so the 
way to have comfort ourselves, or to administer comfort to others, is by com- 
pliance with the exhortation of the word. Note, We should not only be 
careful about our own comfort and welfare, but to promote the comfort and 
welfare of others also. He was a Cain that said, “ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
We “must bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

2. They must edify one another, by “following after those things whereby 
one may edify another,” Ztom. xiv. 19.. As Christians are “lively stones built 
up together a spiritual house,” they should endeavour to promote the good of 
the whole church by promoting the work of grace in one another. And it is 
the duty of every one of us to study that which is for the edification of those 
with whom we converse, to please all men for their real profit. We should 
conmmunicate our knowledge and experiences one to another; we should join 
in prayer and praise one with another; we should set a good example one 
before another. And it is the duty of those especially that live in the same 
vicinity and family thus to comfort and edify one another; and this is the best 
neighbourhood, the best means, to answer the end of society. Such as are 
nearly related together, and have affection for one another, as they have the 
greatest opportunity, so they are under the greatest obligation, to do this kind- 
ness one to another, This the Thessalonians did, which also ye do; and this is 
what they are exhorted to continue and increase in doing. Note, Those that 
do that which is good have need of farther exhortations to excite them to do 
good, to do more good, as well as continue in doing what they do. 

Secondly, He sheweth them their duty towards their ministers, ver. 12°43; 
Though the apostle himself was driven from them, yet they had others who 
laboured among them, and to whom they owed these duties. The apostle here 
exhorts them to observe, i 

1. How the ministers of the Gospel are described by the work of their office ; 
and they should rather mind the work and duty they are called to than affect 
venerable and honourable names they may be called by. Their work is very 
weighty, and very honourable and useful. Ist. Ministers must labour among 
their people, lakeur with diligence, and unto weariness, so the word in the 
original imports, “They must labour in the word and doctrine,” 1 Tim. v. 17. 
They are called labourers, and should not be loiterers; they must labour with 
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their people, that is, to instruct, and comfort, and edify them. And, 2nd. 
Ministers are to rule the people also, so the word is rendered, 1 Zim. v. 17; not 
rule with rigour, but with love. They must not exercise dominion as temporal 
lords, but rule as spiritual guides, b setting a good example to the flock. 
| They are over the people in the Lord, to distinguish them from civil magis- 
| trates, and to denote also that they are but ministers under Christ, appointed 
by him, and must rule the people by Christ’s laws, and not by laws of their 
own. This may also intimate the end of their office and all their labour, 
namely, the service and honour of the Lord. 3rd. ‘They must also admonish 
the people, and that not only publicly, but privately, as there may be occasion. 
| They must instruct them to do well, and should reprove them when they do ill. 
It is their duty not only to give good counsel, but also to give admonition; to 
give warning to the flock of the dangers they are liable to, and reproof for 
‘negligence, or what else may be amiss. 

2. What the duty of the people is towards their ministers. There is a mutual 
duty between ministers and people. If ministers should labour among the 
people, then, Ist. The people must know them. As the shepherd should know 
his flock, so the sheep must know their shepherd. ‘They must know his per- 
son, and hear his voice, and acknowledge him for their pastor, and pay due 
regard to his teaching, and ruling, and admonitions. 2nd. ‘they must esteem 
their ministers highly in love. ‘They should greatly value the office of the 
ministry, and honour and love the persons of their ministers, and shew their 
esteem and affection in all proper ways, and this “for their work’s sake,” 
because their business is to promote the honour of Christ, and the welfare of 
men’s souls. Note, 1. Faithful ministers ought to be so far from being lightly 
esteemed because of their work, that they should be highly esteemed on the 
account thereof. The work of the ministry is so far from being a disgrace to 
them who upon other accounts deserve esteem, that it puts an honour upon 
them who are faithful and diligent, which otherwise they could lay no claim to, 
and will procure them that esteem and love among good people which other- 
wise they could not expect. [2. So great an enemy is Satan to the ordinance of 
a public ministry, 1 Zhes. ii. 18,—so necessary is it that people do countenance 
that ordinance, and encourage those who are intrusted with it, een for their 
own good, Hebd. xiii. 17,—so ignorant, unmindful, and neglective are they of 
those duties which they ought to perform for that end, 2 Cor. xii. 11,—that the 
servants of Christ should, with much seriousness and affectionate insinuation, 
press upon the Lord’s people all such duties of respect, reverence, love, obe- 
dience, submission; Heb. xiii. 17, and gratitude, Gal. vi. 6, as they owe unto their 
ministers and those who are over them in the Lord; so far should they be from 
a total neglect of pressing any such duties, under a pretence of self-denial, or 
from preposterous modesty; for Paul doth here most seriously and affection- 
ately press duties of that kind: “And we beseech you, brethren, to know,” &e.] 

Thirdly. He giveth divers other exhortations touching the duty Christians 
owe to one another. 

1. To “be at peace among themselves,” ver. 13. Some understand this ex- 
hortation, according to the reading in some copies, as referring to the people’s 
duty to their ministers, to live peaceably with them, and not raise or promote 
dissensions at any time between minister and people, which will certainly 
prove a hindrance to the success uf a minister's work and the edification of the 
people. This is certain: ministers and people should avoid every thing that 
tends to alienate their affections one from another; and the people should be 
at peace among themselves, doing all they can to hinder any differences from 
rising or continuing among them, and using all proper means to preserve peace 
and harmony. : 

2. To “warn the unruly,” ver. 14. There will be in all societies some that 
walk disorderly, who go out of their rank and station; and it is not only the 
duty of ministers, but of private Christians also, to warn and admonish them. 
Such should be reproved for their sin, and warned of their danger, and told 
plainly of the injury they do their own souls, and the hurt they may do to 
others. Such should be put in mind of what they should do, and be reproved 
for doing otherwise. 

3. To “comfort the feeble-minded,” ver. 14. By these are intended the 
timorous and faint-hearted, or such as are dejected and of a sorrowful spirit. 
Some are cowardly, and afraid of difficulties, and disheartened at the thoughts 
of hazards, and losses, and afflictions. Now such should be encouraged; we 
should not despise them, but comfort them. And who knows what gooda kine 
and comfortable word may do them ? 

4. To “support the weak,” ver. 14. Some are not well able to perform their 
work, nor bear up under their burthens; we should therefore support them 
and help their infirmities, and lift at one end of the burthen, and so help to 
bear it. It is the grace of God indeed that must strengthen and support such, 
Bie wa should tell them of that grace, and endeavour to minister of that grace 
to them. 

5. ‘lo “be patient towards all men,” ver. 14. We must bear and forbear. 
We must be long-suffering, and suppress our anger, if it begins to rise upon the 
apprehension of affronts or injuries; at least we must not fail to moderate our 
anger, and this duty must be exercised towards all men, good and bad, high 
and low, &c. We must not be high in our expectations and demands, not 
harsh in our resentments, vor hard in our impositions; but endeavour to make 
the best we can of every thing, and think the best we can of every body. 

6. Not to “render evil for evil to any man,” ver. 15. This we must look to, 
and be very careful about; that is, we must by all means forbear to revenge 
ourselves: if others do us an injury, that will not justify us in returning it, in 
doing the same, or the like, or any other injury to them. It becomes us to 
forgive, as those that are, and that hope to be, forgiven of God. 

7. “Ever to follow that which is good,” ver. 15; that is, in the general we 
must study to do what is our duty, and pleasing to God in all circumstances, 
whether men do us good turns or ill turns; whatever men do to us, we must 
do good to others. We must always endeavour to be beneficent, and instru- 
mental to promote the welfare of others, both among ourselves, in the first 
place to “them that ure of the household of faith,’ and then “as we have 
opportunity unto all men,” Gail. vi. 10. : 


16 Rejoice evermore. 17 Pray without ceasing. 
18 In every thing give thanks: for this is the will 
of God in Christ Jesus concerning you. 19 Quench 
not the Spirit. 20 Despise not prophesyings. oT 
Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 22 
Abstain from all appearance of evil. 

Here we have divers short exhortations, that will not burthen our memories, 
put will be of great use to direct the motions of our hearts and lives; for the 


duties are of great importance. And we may observe how they are connected 
together, and have a dependence upon one another. . 


This expression seems to involve the idea of having received one’s 
higher life from the Light (John i. 9), 

v. &. “ Others:” literally, “the rest” (chap. iv. 13), 

v. 10. “ Whether we wake or sleep:” these words seem at first 
sight strange, since in verse 6 sleeping among the faithful was for- 
bidden, and spoken of as the sin of the unconverted. ‘The explanation 
must be that the apostle uses the word in different senses in the two 
passages—in verse 6 apathy to spiritual things is indicated; in 
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verse 10 sleep signifies death, waking, life. Hence the meaning of 
St. Paul is, that our hope of salvation through our Lord is equally 
certain of fulfilment, whether we live to see his coming or die before 
he comes (Rom. xiv. 8). 

v. 12, 13. “Know:” te. acknowledge, recognise their due posi 
tion amongst you. ‘Are over you in the Lord,” &c.: ‘* Have the 
oversight of you in the Lord, and give you exhortation.” So Cranmer, 


| ‘Tyndal, Geneva. “Very highly :” literally, “ more than abundantly.” 
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First. “ Rejoice evermore,” ver. 16. This must be understood of spiritual 
joy; for we must rejoice in our creature comforts as if we rejviced not, and 
must not expect to live many years, and rejoice in them all. But if we do 
rejoice in God, we may do that evermore; in him our joy will be full, and 
it is our fault if we have not a continual feast. If we are sorrowful upon any 
worldly account, yet still we may always rejoice, 2 Cor. vi. 10. Note, A reli- 
gious life is a pleasant life, it is a life of constant joy. 

Secondly. “ Pray without ceasing,” ver. 17. ote, The way to rejoice ever- 
more is to pray without ceasing. We should rejoice more if we did pray more. 
We should keep up stated times for prayer, and continue instant in prayer, 
Pray always, and not faint ; pray without weariness, and continue in prayer, 
till we come to that world where prayer shall be swallowed up in praise. 
The meaning is not, that men should do nothing but pray, but that nothing else 
we do should hinder prayer in its proper season. ater will help forward, 
and not hinder all other lawful business, and every good work. 

Thirdly. “In every thing give thanks,” ver. 18. And if we pray without 
ceasing, we shall not want matter for thanksgiving, in every thing. As we 
must in every thing make our requests known to God a supplications, so we 
must not omit thanksgiving, Phi. iv.6. We should be thankful in every con- 
‘dition, even in adversity as well as prosperity. It is never so bad with us but 
it might be worse. If we have never so much occasion to make our humble 
complaints to God, we never can have any reason to complain of God, and have 
always much reason to praise and give thanks; and the apostle saith, “ This 
is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning us,” that we do give thanks; that 
is, seeing God is reconciled to us in Christ Jesus; in him and through him, 
and for his sake, he alloweth us to rejoice evermore, and appointeth us in 
every thing to give thanks. It is pleasing to God. 

Fourthly. “Quench not the Spirit,” ver. 19. For it is this Spirit of grace and 
supplication that helpeth our infirmities, that assisteth us in our prayers and 
thanksgivings. Christians are said “to be baptized with the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire.’ He worketh as fire, by enlightening, and enlivening, and purifying 
the souls of men. We must be careful not to quench this holy fire. As fire is 
put out by withdrawing fuel, so we quench the Spirit if we do not stir up our 
spirits, and all that is within us, to comply with the motions of the good Spirit ; 
and as fire is quenched by pouring water, or putting a great quantity of dirt 
upon it, so we must becareful not to quench the Holy Spirit, by indulging in 
carnal lusts and affections, or minding only earthly things. . 

Fifthly. ‘ Despise not prophesyings,” ver. 20. For if we neglect the means of 
grace, we forfeit the Spirit of grace. By prophesyings here we are to under- 
stand the preaching of the word, the interpretation and applying of the Scrip- 
tures: and this we must not despise, but should prize and value, because it is 
the ordinance of God, appointed of him for our furtherance and increase in 
knowledge and grace, and holiness and comfort. We must not despise preach- 
ing, though it be plain, and not with enticing words of men’s wisdom, and 
though we are told no more than what we knew before. It is useful, and many 
times needful, to have our minds stirred up, our affections and resolutions ex- 
cited, to those things that we knew before to be our interest and our duty. 

Sixthly. “Prove all things, but hold fast that which is good,” ver. 21. This 
is a needful caution to prove all things; for, though we must put a value on 

reaching, we must not take things upon trust from the preacher, but try them 

y the law and the testimony. We must search the Scriptures, whether what 
they say be true or not. We must not believe every spirit, but must try the 
spirits: but we must not be always trying, always unsettled ; no, at length 
we must be settled, and “hold fast that which is good.” When we are satisfied 
that any thing is right, and true, and good, we must hold it fast, and not let 
it go, whatever opposition or whatever persecution we meet with for the sake 
thereof. Note, The doctrines of human infallibility, and implicit faith, and 
blind obedience, are not the doctrines of the Bible. very Christian hath, and 
ought to have, the judgment of discretion, and should have his “ senses exercised 
in the discerning between good and evil,” truth and falsehood, Hebd. v. 13, 14. 
And proving all things must be in order to the holding fast that which is good, 
We must not always be seekers, or fluctuating in “r minds, “like children 
tossed to and fro with every wind of doctrine.” 

Seventhly. “Abstain froin all appearance of evil, yer. 22. And this is a 

ood means to prevent our being deceived with false doctrines, or unsettled 
fh our faith; for our Saviour hath told us, Jno. vii. 17, “If a man will do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” Corrupt affections 
indulged in the heart, and evil practices allowed of in the life, will greatly 
tend to promote fatal errors in the mind; whereas purity of heart, and inte- 
grity of life, will dispose men to receive the truth in the love of it. We should 
therefore abstain froin evil, and all appearances of evil, from sin, and that 
which looks like sin, and that leads to it, and borders upon it. He that is 
not shy of the appearances of sin, and who shuns not the occasions of sin, 
and who avoids not the teinptations and approaches to sin, will nét long abstain 
from the actual commission of sin. 


23 And tle very God of peace sanctify you 
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27 I charge 
‘read unto all the holy brethren. 
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wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit ‘and soul 
and body be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 24 Faithful zs he that eall- 
eth you, who also will dot. 25 Brethren, pray for 
us. 26 Greet all the brethren with an holy kiss. 
you by the Lord that this epistle be 
28 ‘The grace of 


our Lord Jesus Christ de with you. Amen. 


These words conclude this epistle. In which observe 

First. Paul’s prayer for them, ver. 23. He had told them, in the beginning 
of this epistle, he always made mention of them in his prayers; and, now he 
is eae to them, he lifteth up his heart to God in prayer for them. ‘Take 
notice. 

1. To whom the apostle prays; namely, “The very God of peace.” He is 
the God of grace, and the God of peace and love; he is the author of peace 
and lover of concord; and by their peaceableness and unity, from God as the 
author, those things would best be obtained which he prays for. 

2. The things he prays for on behalf of the Thessalonians are,—their sancti- 
fication, that God would sanctify them wholly ; and their preservation, trat 
they might be“ preserved blameless.” He prays they may be wholly sanctified, 
that is, that the whole man might be Sanetineds and then that the whole man, 
spirit, soul, and body, might be preserved. Or, he prays that they might be 
wholly sanctifed, that is, more perfectly, for the best are sanctified but in part, 
while in this world; and therefore we should pray for, and press towards 


complete sanctification. And where the good work of grace is begun, it shall 
be carried on, be protected and preserved; and all those who are sanctified in 
Christ Jesus shall be preserved to the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
because, if God did not carry on his good work in the soul, that would mis- 
carry, we should pray God to perfect his wor, and preserve us blameless, 
that is, free from sin and impurity, till at length we are presented faultless 
before the throne of his glory with exceeding joy. 

Secondly. His comfortable assurance that God would hear his prayer. “ Faith- 
ful is he that calleth you, who also will do it,” ver. 24. The kinduess and love 
of God had appeared to them in calling them to the knowledge of his truth, 
and the faithfulness of God was their security that they should persevere to 
the end; and, therefore, the apostle assures them God would do what he 
desired; he would effect what he had promised; he would accomplish all the 
good pleasure of his goodness towards them. Note, That our fidelity to God 
Gapende upon his faithfulness to us. 

hirdly. His request of their prayers; “ Brethren, pray for us,” ver. 25. We 
should pray one for another, and brethren should thus express brotherly love. 
This great apostle did not think it beneath him to call the Thessalonians bre- 
thren, nor below him to request their prayers. Ministers stand in ueed of their 
people’s prayers; and the more people do pray for their ministers the more 
good ministers may have from God, and the people may receive by their ministry. 

Fourthly. His salutation. “ Greet all the brethren with an holy kiss,” ver. 26. 
Thus the apostle sends a friendly salutation from himself, and Silvanus and 
Timotheus; and would have them salute each other iu their names. And thus 
he would have them signify their mutual love and affection to one another, by 
the kiss of charity, 1 Pet. v. 14; which is here called an holy kiss, to intimate 
how cautious they should be of all impurity in the use of this ceremony then 
commonly practised; as it should not be a treacherous kiss like that of aide, 
so not a lascivious kiss like that of the harlot, Pr. vii. 13: see on Rom. xvi. 16. 

Fifthly. His solemn charge for the reading this epistle, ver. 27. ‘his is not 
only an exhortation, but an adjuration by the Lord. And this epistle was to 
be read to all the holy brethren. It is not only allowed to the common people 
to read the Scriptures, and what none should prohibit, but it is their indispen- 
sable duty, and what they should be persuaded to do; and in order to this, 
these holy oracles should not be kept concealed in an unknown tongue, but be 
translated into the vulgar languages; that, all men being concerned to know 
the Scriptures, they all may be able to read them, and be acquainted with them, 
The public reading of the law was one part of the worship of the sabbath among 
the Jews in their synagogues, and the Scriptures should be read in the public 
assemblies of Christians also. 

Sixthly. The apostolical benediction that is usual in other epistles. “‘The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you, Amen,” ver. 28. We need n0 more to 
make us happy than to know that grace which our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
manifested, and be interested in that grace he hath purchased, and partake 
of that grace that dwells in him as the Head of the church. ‘This is an ever- 


|; soving and overflowing fountain of grace to supply all our wants, 


TREADING 
1 Tim. ve 1B 


“ For their work’s sake :” *he work of forwarding your salvation and 
the kingdom of God. “be at peave among yourselves:’’ the “and” 
of the Authorised Version is not in the Greek. Most connect this 
charge with the preceding subject, though in somewhat varying 
senses. ‘‘ Here the charge follows closely upon the call to appreciate 
and esteem the Christian ministry. Subordination is peace ” 
(Vaughan). ‘“ Where teachers and taught stand in a false position 
towards each other, there the peace of the Church is already under- 
mined” (Oishausen). “Let there not only be peace between ministers 
and their flocks, but also no party rivalries among yourselves—one 
contending in behalf of one favourite minister, anvther in behalf of 
another ” (Fauaset). 


UE anEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


THE COBEN, 


yv. 14, “Support the weak, be patient toward all men:” “ There 
is no believer who needs not the exercise of patience ‘toward’ him ; 
there is none to whom a believer ought not to show it. Many 
show it more to strangers than to their own families, more to the 
great than to the humble; but we ought to show it ‘toward all 
men’” (Bengel). 

v. 22. The Authorised Version, “from all appearance of evil,” 
cannot be sustained. The reading “ from every form of evil” is sup- 
ported by Ellicott, Conybeare, Alford, Olshausen, and others. The 
apostle is not distinguishing between “ good” and the appearance of 
evil, but actual evil in any form: “Hold fast that which is good; 
abstain from every form of evil.” 
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CHARIOTS. 


OF THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 


ST. PAUL TO-THE THESSaALONATAy 


WITH 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tris second epistle was written soon after the former, and seems to be designed to prevent their running into a mistake, which might arise from some 
passages in the former epistle, concerning the second coming of Christ, as if it were near at hand. The apostle in this epistle is careful to prevent any wrong 
use some among them might make of those expressions of his, that were agreeable to the dialect of the prophets of the Old Testament, and informeth them 
that there were many intermediate counsels yet to be fulfilled before that day of the Lord shall come, though because it is sure he had spoken of it as near, 
There are other things he writeth about for their consolation under sufferings, and exhortation and direction in duty. 


A.D. 54. 
CHAPTER I. 


After the introduction, ver. 1, 2, the apostle begins this epistle with an account of his 
high esteem for these Thessalonians, ver. 3,4. He then comforteth them under their 


afflictions and persecutions, ver. 5—10; and tells them what his prayers were to God 
for them, ver. 11, 12. 


Sy AUL, and Silvanus, and 
Oy Timotheus, unto the church 


» of the Thessalonians in God 
our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ: 2 Grace un- 
to you, and peace, from God 
our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 38 We are 
bound to thank God always 
for you, brethren, as it is 
meet, because that your faith groweth exceedingly, 
and the charity of every one of you all toward each 
other aboundeth; 4 So that we ourselves glory in 
you in the churches of God for your patience and 
faith in all your persecutions aud tribulations that ye 


endure: 


Here we have, 

First. The introduction, ver. 1, 2, in the same words as in the former epistle; 
from whence we may observe, that as this apostle did not account it grievous 
to him to write the same things, Phil. iii. 1, in his epistles that he had delivered 
in preaching, so he willingly wrote the same things to one church as he did to 
another, And here the same words in the second epistle, as in the former, 
sheweth us that ministers ought not so much to regard the variety of expres- 
sion and elegancy of style as the truth and naePaltiven of the doctrines they 
preach. And great care should be taken lest, from an affectation of novelty 
in method and phrases, we advance new notions or doctrines contrary to the 
principles of natural or revealed religion, upon which this church of the Thes- 
salonians was built, as all true churches are; namely, “in God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Secondly. The high esteem this apostle had for them. He not only had a 
great affection for them, as he had expressed in his former epistle, and now 
again, in his pious wish of grace and peace for them, but he also expresseth 
his great esteem for them. Concerning which observe, 

1. How his esteem of them is expressed, namely, 

Ist. He glorifieth God on their behalf; “ We are bound to thank God always 
for you, brethren, as it is meet,” ver. 3. He chooseth rather to speak of what 
was praiseworthy in them in a way of thanksgiving to God than by commen- 
dation of them; and as what he mentions was matter of his rejoicing, he 
accounted it matter of thanksgiving ; and it was meet or fit it should be so, for 
we are bound, and it is our duty, to be thankful to God for all the good that is 
found in us or others; aud it not only is an act of kindness to our fellow 
Christians, but our duty, tu thank God on their behalf. 

@nd. He also glories in them before the churches of God, ver. 4, The apostle 


— 


Introductory Note.—This epistle was written from Corinth, probably 
about a year after the first epistle—i.e., about the autumn of a.p. 53. 
For (1) the state of the Thessalonian church described in the two 
epistles is almost identical; (2) the same cause was exciting the 
church—misapprehension as to the nearness of the advent of the 
Lord; (3) some neglected their duty, on this account. (Compare 
2 Thess. iii, 6—14, 1 Thess. iv. 1O—12.) The excitement and mis- 
apprehension seems to have been aggravated by some writing that 
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never flattered his friends, but he took pleasure in commending them, and 
speaking well of them, to the Glory of God, and for the excitement and en- 
couragement of others. Paul did not glory in his own gifts, nor his labour 
among them, but he gloried in the grace of God which was bestowed upon 
them, and so his glorying was good; because all the commendation he gave to 
them, and the pleasure he took himself, centred in the praise and glory of God. 

2. For what he esteemed them and thanked God; namely, the increase of 
their faith, and love, and patience. In his former epistle, ch. i, 3, he gave 
thanks for their faith, and love, and patience; here he giveth thanks for the 
increase of all those graces, that t ey were not only true Christians, but 
growing Christians. Note, Ist. That where there is the truth of grace there 
will be increase of it. The path of the just is as the shining light, which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day; and where there is the increase of grace 
God must have all the alors of it. e are as much indebted to him for the 
improvement of grace, and the progress of that good work, as we are for the 
first work of grace, and the very beginning of it. We may be tempted to 
think that though, when we were bad, we could net make ourselves good, 
yet when we are good we can easily make ourselves better; but we have as 
much dependence on the grace of God for the increasing the grace we have as 
for the planting of grace when we had it not. [2nd. As the Lord giveth some- 
times way unto the rage and fury of men and devils, to trouble’ and persecute 
his dearest saints for righteousness’ sake, so it usually falleth out that the 
more they rage the less they gain their intent ; the more they stain the church’s 
outward beauty the more doth her inward beauty the sanctifying graces of 
God’s Spirit and faith in Jesus Christ, increase and grow; for so was it with 
this persecuted and afflicted church, as the general scope of this part of the 
chapter, which is to comfort them under their sufferings, doth imply, and the 
following verse doth express; and yet Paul affirmeth here, their faith did grow 
exceedingly, and their charity abound.] ‘The matter of the apostle’s thanks- 
giving and glorying on behalf of the Thessalonians was, 

ist. That their faith did grow exceedingly, ver. 3. They were more con- 
firmed in the truth of gospel revelations, and confided in gospel promises, and 
had lively expectations of another world. The growth of their faith appeared 
by the works of faith; and where faith groweth all other graces grow propor- 
tionably. A 

2nd. Their charity abounded, ver. 3; that is, their love to God and man, 
Note, Where faith groweth love will abound, for faith worketh by love; and 
not only the charity of some few of them, but of every one to each other, did 
abound. ‘There were no such divisions among them as in some other churches, 
ard. Their patience as well as faith did increase in all their persecutions and 
tribulations. And then patience hath its perfect work when it extendeth 
itself to all trials. ‘There were many persecutions which the Thessalonians 
endured for the sake of righteousness, as well as other troubles which they 
inet with in this calamitous life; yet they endured all these, by faith “seein 
him that is invisible,” and looking to the recompence of reward; and endure 
them with patience, not with an insensibility under them, but with patient 
bearing them, and that from Christian principles, which kept them quiet and 
submissive, and afforded them inward strength and support. 


5 Which is a manifest token of the righteous 
judgment of God, that ye may be counted worthy 
of the kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer: 6 
Seeing it is a righteous thing with God to recom- 
pense tribulation to them that trouble you; 7 And 
to you who are troubled rest with us, when the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty 
angels, 8 In flaming fire taking vengeance on them 


had reached Thessalonica, purporting to be from St. Paul (chap. 
ii. 2); and the apostle hearing of this writes this epistle to quiet and 
instruct the church. The objections to the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of this epistle are all modern, and are stated by Ellicott to be 
of a most arbitrary and subjective character, and not deserving 
serious consideration; they have been answered by Davidson, 
“ Introduction,” vol. ii., p. 454, &c. : 

i. 4—7. That which at times seemed strange to David (Psa. xxiii.) 
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that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ: 9 Who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power; 10 When 
he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believe (because our testi- 


mony among you was believed) in that day. 


Having mentioned their persecutions and tribulations, which they endured 
principally for the cause of Christ, the apostle proceedeth to offer several 
things for their comfort under them; as, ‘ 

First. He tells them of the present happiness and advantage of their sufferings 
ver.5. Their faith being thus tried, and patience exercised, they were improve 
by their sufferings, insomuch that they were “counted worthy of the kingdom 
of God.” Their sufferings were “a manifest token” of this, that they were 
worthy or meet to be accounted Christians indeed, seeing they could suffer for 
Christianity. And the truth is, religion, if it is worth any thing, is worth every 
thing; and those either have no religion at all, or none that is worth having, 
or know not how to value it, that cannot find in their hearts to suffer for it. 
Besides, from tneir patient suffering it appeared that according to the righteous 
judgment of God he should be counted worthy of the heavenly glory; not 

y worthiness of condignity, but of congruity only; not that they could merit 
heaven, but were made meet for heavén. We cannot by all our sufferings, any 
more than by our services, merit heaven as a debt; but by our patience under 
our sufferings we are qualified for the joy that is promised to patient sufferers 
in the cause of God. ; 

Secondly. He tells them next of the future recompence that shall be given to 
persecutors and persecuted, namely, ~ 

1. There will be a punishment inflicted on persecutors. God will “recom- 

ense tribulation to them that trouble you,” ver. 6. And there is nothing that 

oth more infallibly mark a man for eternal ruin than a spirit of persecution 
and enmity to the name and people of God. As the faith, and patience, and 
constancy of the saiuts is to them an earnest of everlasting rest and joy, so the 
pride, and malice, and wickedness of their persecutors is to them an earnest of 
everlasting misery; for every man carries about with him, and carries out of 
the world with him, either his heaven or his hell. God will render a recom- 
pence, and will trouble them that trouble his people. This he hath done some- 
times in this world, (witness the dreadful end of many persecutors;) but 
especially this he will do in the other world, where the portion of the wicked 
must be “ weeping, and aa and gnashing of teeth.” 

2. There is a reward for them that are persecuted. God will recompense 
their trouble with rest, ver. 7. There is a rest that remains for the people of 
God, a rest from sin and sorrow. Though many may be the troubles of the 
righteous now, yet God will deliver them out of them all; the future rest will 
abundantly recompense all their present troubles. ‘The sufferings of this pre- 
sent time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed.” 
There is enough in heaven to countervail all that we may lose or sufter for the 
name of Christ in this world. The apostle saith, To you “that are troubled, 
rest with us.” In heaven ministers and people shall rest together, and rejoice 
together, who suffer together here; and the meanest Christian shall rest with 
the greatest apostle; nay, what is far more, if we sufter for Christ, we shall 
also reign with him, 2 Zim. ii. 12. Concerning this future recompence we are 
tarther to observe, ; 

Ist. The certainty of it proved by the righteousness and justice of God. “It 
is a righteous thing with God,” ver. 6, to render to every man according to his 
works; and the thoughts of this should be terrible to wicked men and perse- 
cutors, and the great support of the righteous, and such as are persecuted ; for 
seeing there is arighteous God, there will be a righteous recompence, and God's 
svitering people shall lose nothing by their sufferings, and their enemies will 
gain nothing by their advantages against them. 

2nd. The time when this righteous recompence shall be made; namely, 
** When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven,” ver. 7. ‘That will be 
the day of “the revelation of the righteous judgment of God;” for then will 
God judge the world in righteousness by that Man whom he hath appointed, 
even Jesus Christ, the righteous Judge. The righteousness of God doth not 
so visibly appear unto all men in the procedure of his providence as it will in 
the process of the great judgment-day. The Scripture hath made known to us 
the judgment to come, and we are bound to receive the revelation here given 
concerning Christ; as, 

First. That the Lord Jesus will in that day ite from heaven. Now the 
heavens retain him, they conceal him, but then he will be revealed and made 
manifest; he will come in all the pomp and power of the upper world, from 
whence we look for the Saviour. 

Secondly. He will be revealed with his mighty angels, ver. 7, or the angels of 
his power. These will attend upon him to grace the solemnity of that great 
day of his appearance; they will be the ministers of his justice and mercy in 
that day; they will summon tlie criminals to his tribunal, and gather in the 
elect, and be employed in executing his sentence. 

Thirdly. He will come in flaming fire, ver. 8. A fire goeth before him that 
shall consume his enemies. 
be burnt up, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat. 
trying 
shall share in the purity, and partake of the felicity, of the new heaven and the 
new earth; a consuming fire to the wicked. i 
power consuming, to all those who in that day shall be found as chaff. 

eerily, The effects of this appearance will be terrible to some and joyful 
to others. 

Ist. They will be terrible to some, for he will then take vengeance on the 
wicked. (I.) On those that sinned against the principles of natural religion, 
and rebelled against the light of nature; “ That know not God,” ver. 8; though 


This will bea 


the invisible things of him are manifested in the things that are seen. (2.) | 


On those that rebel against the light of revelation, who “ obey not the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And this is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men love darkness rather than light. This is the great 
crime of multitudes,—_the Gospel is revealed to them, and they will not believe 
it; or, if they pretend to believe it, they will not obey it. Note, The believing 
the truths of the Gospel is in order to our obeying the precepts of the Gospel; 
there must be the ovedience of faith. To such persons as are here mentione 
the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ will be terrible, because of their doom 
aich is mentioned, ver. 9. Where observe, (Ist.) They will then be punished. 
ioagt sinners may be long reprieved, yet they will be punished at last. Their 
misery will be a proper punishment for their crimes, and only what they have 
deserved. ‘They did sin’ work, and must receive sin’s wages. (2nd.) Their 


and to Jeremiah (Jer. xii. 1—4) was no mystery to St. Paul. To 
refer the “just judgment” (Authorised Version, “righteous judg- 
ment’) only to the perfecting of the saints through suffering does 
‘not fully satisfy the sense, as Olshausen seems to think ; rather, as 
Ellicott writes, “the apostle’s argument is that their endurance of 
suffering in faith is a token of God’s righteous jadgment and of a 
future reward, which will display itself in rewarding the patient 
guiierers, as surely as it will inflict punishment on thei persecators.” 


Il THESSALONIANS LIL 


The earth and all the works that are therein shall | 
fire to try every man’s works; a refining fire to purify the saints, who | 


His light will be piercing, and his ' 
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punishment will be no less than destruction, not of their being, but of their 
bliss, not that of the body alone, but beth as to body and soul. (3rd.) This 
destruction will be everlasting. They shall be always dying, and yet uever die, 
Their misery will run parallel with the line of eternity. The chains of dark- 
ness are everlasting chains, and the fire everlasting fire. It must needs be so 
since the punishment is inflicted by an eternal God, fastening upon an immortal 
soul, set out of the reach of Divine mercy and grace. (4th.) This destruction 
shall come from the presence ot the Lord, that is, immediately from God 
himself. Here God punisheth sinners by creatures, by instruments, but then 
he will take the work into his own hands. It will be destruction from the 
Almighty, more terrible than the consuming fire which consumed Nadab and 
Abihnu, which came from before the Lord. (5th.) It shall come from the glory 
of his power, or from his glorious power. Not only the justice of God, but his 
almighty power, will be glorified in the destruction of sinners; and who knows 
the power of his anger? He is able to cast into hell. 

2nd. It will be a joyful day to some, even to the saints, unto them that do 
believe and obey the Gospel. And then the apostle’s testimony concernin 
this day will be confirmed and believed, ver. 10. In that bright and blesse 
day, (1.) Christ Jesus will be glorified and admired by his saints. ‘They shall 
behold his glory, and admire it with pleasure; they will glorify his grace, 
and admire the wonders of his power and goodness towards them, and sing 
Hallelujahs to him in that day of his triumph, for their complete victory and 
happiness. (2.) Christ will be glorified and admired in them. His grace and 
gota will then be manifested and magnified, when it shall appear what he 
hath purchased for, and wrought in, and bestowed upon, all those that believe 
in him. As his wrath and power will be made known in and by the destruction 
of his enemies, so his grace and power will be magnified in the salvation of hia 
saints. Note, 1. Christ’s dealings with those that believe will be what the 
world shall one day wonder at. Now they are “a wonder to many,” but how 
will they be wondered at in this great and glorious day ; or, rather, how will 
Christ, whose name is Wonderful, be admired when the mystery of God shall 
be finished? Christ will not be so much admired in the glorious esteem of 
angels that he will bring from heaven with him, as in the many saints, the 
many sons, he will bring to glory. [2. As it is the duty of Christ’s ministers to 
make application of general promises unto the particular case of the Lord’s 
people to whom they are sent, so they should carefully guard lest they apply 
those promises unto any but such as are so qualified as the promise doth 
require; otherwise they speak peace to whom the Lord doth not speak peace; 
for the apostle applieth the general comfort unto them in particular, having 
found then endued with faith, that necessary qualification which is required in 
the person to whom the promise doth belong; “ Because our testimony was 
believed among you,” saith he.] 


11 Wherefore also we pray always for you, that 
our God would count you worthy of this calling, and 
fulfil all the good pleasure of fis goodness, and the 
work of faith with power: 12 That the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, and 

e in him, according to the grace of our God and 


the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Jn these verses the apostle again tells the Thessalonians of his earnest and 
constant prayer for them. He could not be present with them, yet he had a 
constant remembrance of them; they were much upon his thoughts, and he 
wished them well, and could not express his goodwill and good wishes to 
them better than in earnest, constant prayer to God for them: “* Wherefore 
also we pray,” &c. Note, The believing thoughts and expectation of the 
second coming of Christ should put us upon prayer to God for ourselves and 
others; we should “watch and pray.” So our Saviour directeth his disciples, 
Lu. xxi. 36, “ Watch ye, therefore, and pray always, that you may be counted 
worthy to stand before the Son of man.” Observe, 

First. What the apostle prayed for, ver. 11. And it is of great concern to be 
well instructed what to pray for; and without Divine instruction we know 
not what to pray for, as without Divine assistance we shall not pray in such 
a manner as we ought. Our prayers should be suitable to our expectations. 
Thus the apostle prayeth for them, 

1. That God woul begin his good work of grace in them; so we may under- 
stand this expression, “ That our God would count you” (or, as it may be read, 
make you,) “worthy of this calling.’ We are catled with a high and holy 
calling; we are called to God’s kingdom and glory; and no less than the 
inheritance of the saints is the hope of our calling, nothing less than the enjuy- 
ment of that glory and felicity which shall be revealed when Christ Jesus shall 
be revealed from heaven. Now, if this be our calling, our great concern should 
be to be worthy of it, or meet and prepared for this glory. And because we 
have no worthiness of our own but what is owing purely to the grace of God 
we should pray that he would make us worthy, and then count us worthy, o 
his calling, or that he would make us meet to partake of the inheritance of the 
saints in light, Col. i. 12. 

2. That God would carry on the good work that is begun, and “ fulfil all the 
good pleasure of his goodness.” ‘The good pleasure of God denoteth his 
gracious purposes towards his people, which flow from his goodness, and are 
full of goodness towards them, and it is from thence that all good doth come to 
us. If there be any good in us, it is the fruit of God’s goodwill to us, it is owing 
to the good pleasure of his goodness, and therefore it is called grace. Now 
there are various and manifold purposes of grace and guodwill in God towards 
his people, and the apostle prays that all of them may be fulfilled or accom- 

lished towards these Thessalonians. ‘There are several good works of grace 

egun in the hearts of God’s people, which proceed from this good pleasure of 
God’s goodness, and we should desire that they may be completed and per- 
fected. In particular the apostle prayeth that God would fulfil in them “the 
work of faith with power.” Note, Ist. The fulfilling the work of faith is in 
order to the fulfilling of every other good work. And, 2nd. It is the power 
of God, that not only begins, but that carrieth on and perfecteth, the work of 
faith. [3rd. As God doth not accomplish all the good pleasure of his goodness 
unto the elect at once, but by degrees and measures, until it be fully accom- 
plished in glory, Mat. xxv. 34, 50, though no endeavours of ours could have any 
influence on God for moving him to enact such a gracious decree in our favour, 
Rom. ix. 11, yet they mes promore the execution of it; and especially fervent 
prayer is a mean appointed by God for furthering this decree to its full accom. 
plishment; for the-apostle, by praying unto God that “he would fulfil all the 
good pleasure of his goodness,” doth intimate the usefulness of prayer in order 
to that end.] 

Secondly. Why the apostle prayed for these things, ver. 12, namely, “ That 
the name of the Lord Jesus might be glorified;” and this is the end we should 


“Seeing it is a righteous thing:” rather, “if so be that 1% as 
righteous.” No doubt is expressed here; “as we know itis” mustle 
understood, as if the apostle would say, “‘ Our own feeling of what is 
just confirms what we know by revelation.” ‘‘ With his mighty 
angels :” rather, “ with the angels of his power,” the exponents and 
instruments of his power. 

i. 8. ‘In flaming fire:” or, “fire of flame ”’—i.e., accompanied or 
encumpassed by flame. Here the same mode of manifestation ia 
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aim at in every thing we do and desire, that God and Christ in all things might || and of troubled minds, are oftentimes apt to be deceived, and fall a prey to 


be glorified. Our own and others’ happiness should be subordinate unto this 
ultimate end. Our good works should so shine before men that others may 
glorify God, that Christ may be glorified in and by us, and then we shall be 
glorified in and with him. And this is the great end and design of the grace of 
our God and the Lord Jesus Christ, which is manifested to us, and wrought in 
us; or thus, it is according to the grace of God and Christ, that is, it is an 
yreeable thing, considering the grace that is manifested to us, and bestowed 
on us by God and Christ, that we direct all we do to the glory of our Creator 
and Redeemer. 


CHAPTER II. 


The apostle is very careful to hinder the spreading of an error which some among them 
had fallen into concerning the coming of Christ, as being very near, ver. 1—8. Then 


he proceedeth to confute this error he cautioned them against, by telling them of two 
creat events that were antecedent to the coming of Christ, namely, a general apostacy, 
and the revelation of Antichrist, concerning whom the apostle tells them many remark- 
able things about his name, his character, and his rise, and his fall, and his reign, and 
the sin and ruin of his subjects, ver. 3—12. 
of this apostacy, and exhorts them to stedfastness, ver. }8—15. 
a prayer for them, ver. 16, 17. 


He then comforts them against the terror 
And concludeth with 


> OW we beseech you, bre- 
thren, by the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
our gathering together unto 
him, 2 That ye be not soon 
shaken in mind, or be trou- 
bled, neither by spirit, nor 
by word, nor by letter as from 
us, as that the day of Christ 
isat hand. 38 Let no man 
deceive you by any means :— 


From these words it appeareth that some among the Thessalonians had 
mistaken the apostle’s meaning in what he had written in his former epistle 
about the coming of Christ, by thinking it was near at hand, that Christ was 
just ready to appear, and come to judgment; or it may be, some among them 
pretended that they had the knowledge of this by particular revelation from 
the Spirit, or else from some words they had heard from the apostle when he 


seducers. 
| 1, The apostle would not have them be deceived. ‘‘ Let no man deceive you 
by any means,” ver. 3. There are many that lie in wait to deceive, and thoy 
have many ways of deceiving; we have reason therefore to be cautious, and 
stand upon our guard. Some deceivers will pretend new revelations, and 
others misinterpret Scripture, and others will be guilty of gross forgeries, 
divers means and artifices of deceit men will use, but we must be careful that 
no man deceive us by any means. ‘The particular matter in which the apostle 
cautions them not to be deceived is about the near approach of Christ’s 
coming, as if it was to have been in the apostle’s days; and, as harmless as this 
error might have seemed to many, yet, because it was indeed an error, it would 
have proved of bad consequence to many persons. ‘Therefore, 

2. He giveth them warning, and would not have them soon shaken in mind 
or be troubled. 1st. He would not have their faith weakened. We should 
firmly believe the second coming of Christ, and be settled and established in 
the faith of this; but there was danger lest the Thessalonians, if they appre- 
hended the coming of Christ was just at hand, upon the finding they, or others 
whom they too much regarded, were mistaken as to the time, should thereupon 
question the truth or certainty of the thing itself, whereas they ought not to 
waver in their minds as to this great thing, which is the faith and hope of all 
the saints. False doctrines are like the winds that toss the water to and fro, 
and they are apt to unsettle the minds of men, who are sometimes as “ unstable 
as water.” ‘Then, 2nd. He would not have their comforts lessened, that they 
should not be troubled or affrighted with false alarms. It is likely the coming 
of Christ was represented in so much terror as to trouble many serious 
Christians among them, though in itself it should be matter of the SI 
hope and joy; or else many might be troubled with the thoughts how surprising 
this day would be, or with the fear of their unpreparedness, or upon the reflec- 
tion on their mistake about the time of Christ’s coming. We should always 
watch and pray, but must not be discouraged nor uncomfortable at the 
thoughts of Christ's coming. 


3 —For that day shall not come, except there come 
a falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, 
the son of perdition; 4 Who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, or that is wor- 
shipped ; so that he as God sitteth in the temple of 
God, shewing himself that he is God. 5 Remember 


ye not, that, when I was yet with you, I told you 


was with them, or some letter he had written, or they pretended he had written, 
to them or some other person; and hereupon the apostle is careful to rectify 
tis mistake, and to prevent the spreading of this error. Observe, If errors 
and mistakes arise among Christians, we should take the first opportnnisy to 
rectify them, and hinder the spreading thereof; and good men will be especially 
eareful to suppress errors that may arise from a mistake of their words and 
actions, though that which was spoken or done was never so innocent or weil. 
We have a subtle adversary, who watcheth all opportunities to do mischief, 
and will sometimes promote errors even by means of the words of Scripture. 
Observe, 

., First. How very earnest and solicitous this apostle was to prevent mistakes. 

We beseech you, brethren,” &c., ver. 1. He entreats them as brethren, who 
might have charged them as a father chargeth his children; he sheweth great 
Kindness and condescension, and insinuateth himself into their affection. And 
this is the best way to deal with men, when we would preserve or recover 
them from errors, to deal gently and lovingly with them; rough and rigorous 
treatment will but exasperate their spirits, and prejudice them against the 
reasons we may offer. He obtests, and even conjureth them in the most solemn 
manner, “ By the coming of Christ,” &c. The words are in the form of an 
oath, and his meaning is, that if they believed Christ would come, and if they 
desired he would come, and rejoiced in the hope of his coming, they should be 
careful to avoid the error, and the evil consequence thereof, that he was now 
cautioning them against. From this form of obtestation used by the apostle, 
we may observe, 

1, That it is most certain that the Lord Jesus Christ will come to judge the 
world, that he will come in all'the pomp and power of the upper world in the 
last day, to execute judgment upon all. Whatever uncertainty we are at, or 
whatever mistakes may arise, about the time of his coming, his coming itself is 
zertain. This hath been the faith and hope of all Christians in ati ages of the 
church, nay, it was the faith and hope of the Old Testament saints, ever since 
Savek the seventh from Adam, who said, “ Behold, the Lord cometh,” &c., 

ude 14. 

3. At the second coming of Christ all the saints will be gathered together to 
him; and this mention of the gathering of the saints together unto Christ at his 
coming, sheweth that the apostle speaketh of Christ’s coming to judgment at the 
last day, and not of his coming to destroy Jerusalem. He speaketh of a proper, 
and not a metaphorical advent; and, as it will be part of Christ’s honour in that 
day, so it will be the completing of the happiness of his saints. Ist. That they 
all shall be gathered together. There will then be a general meeting of all the 
saints, and none but saints; all the Old Testament saints that got acquaintance 
with Christ by the dark shadows of the law, and saw this day at a distance, and all 
the New ‘Testament saints, to whom life and immortality were brought to light 
by the Gospel—they will all be gathered together. There will then come from 
the four winds of heaven all that are, or ever were, or ever shall be, from the 
beginning to the end of timé; all shall be gathered together, 2nd. That they 
shall be gathered together to Christ. He will be the great centre of their 
unity. They shall be gathered together to him, to be attendants on him, to be 
assessors with him, to be presented by him to the Father, to be with him for 
ever, and altogether happy in his presence to all eternity. 

3. The doctrines of Christ’s coming, and our gathering together to him, are 
of great moment and importance to Christians, otherwise they would not be 
the proper matter of the apostle’s obtestation. We ought, therefore, not only 
to believe these things, but highly to account of them also, and look upon them 
as things we are greatly concerned in, and should be much affected with. 

Secondly. ‘The thing itself the apostle cautions the Thessalonians against is, 
that they should not be deceived about the time of Christ’s coming, and so be | 

shaken in mind, or be troubled.” Note, hat errors in the mind tend greatly 
to weaken our faith, and cause us trouble; and such as are weak in faith, | 


these things? 6 And now ye know what withhold- 
eth that he might be revealed in his time. 7 For 
the mystery of iniquity doth already work: only he 
who now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the 
way. 8 And then shall that Wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his 
mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of his 
coming’: 9 Even him, whose coming is after the 


working of Satan with all power and signs and lying 
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HOUSE OF LORETTO, 


wonders, 10 And with all deceivableness of un- 


righteousness in them that perish; because they 


ascribed to the Son which the Old Testament ascribes to the Father 
(Exod. iii. 2, xix. 18), 

i. 9. “Everlasting destruction ;” “ All the sounder commentators 
on this text recognise in ‘adyos’ a testimony to the eternity of 
future punishment that is not easy to be explained away ” (Ellicott). 

i. 10. “ That had believed:” not as Authorised Version. 

ii. 1. The Authorised Version, “by the coming,” &c., is inadmis- 


sible (Ellicott, Alford), as it involves a construction not found in 
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the New Testament. Conybeare translates, “But concerning the 
appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together to 
meet him,” &c, Alford reads, “Touching the coming of,” &c. 

ii. 2. “ By spirit:” te., of prophecy, possibly assumed for a pur- 
pose. ‘Nor by word, nor by letter as from us:” “Let no pre- 
tended saying, no pretended epistle of mine, shake you in this 
matter” (Alford). 


ii, 312. “ Man of sin” or “of lawlessness,” as the Sinaitic and - 


bathed & 


.- 


— 
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received not the Jove of the truth, that they might 
be saved. 11 And for this cause God shall send 


them strong delusion, that they should believe a lie: 
12 That they all might be damned who believed not 
the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness. 


KEY OF HOUSE OF LORETTO, 

In these words the apostle confuteth the error he had cautioned them 
against, and giveth the reasons why they should not expect the coming of 
Christ ag just at hand. There were several events previous to the second 
coming of Christ; in particular he tells them, 

First. There would be a general apostacy; there would come “a falling away 
first,” ver. 3. By this apostacy we are not to understand a defection in the 
state or from civil government, but in spiritual or religious matters, from 
sound doctrine, and instituted worship, and church government, and a holy 
life. The apostle speaks of some very great apostacy which would be very 
peel, and not only of some converted Jews or Gentiles, but such as should 

e very general, thongh gradual, and what would give occasion to the revela- 
tion or rise of Antichrist, that man of sin. This he tells them, ver. 5, he had 
told them of when he was with them, with design, no doubt, that they should 
not take offence or be stumbled at it. And let us observe, that no sooner was 
Christianity planted and rooted in the world, but there began to be a defection 
in the Christian church. It was so in the Old Testament church: presently 
after any considerable advance made in religion there followed a defection. 
Soon after the promise there was revolting; for example, soon after that men 
began to call upon the name of the Lord, all flesh corrupted their way; soon 
after the covenant with Noah, the Babel builders bade defiance to heaven ; soon 
after the covenant with Abraham, his seed degenerated in Egypt, soon after 
the Israelites were planted in Canaan, when the first generation was worn off, 
they forsook God and served Baal; soon after God’s covenant with David, his 
seed revolted and served other gods; soon after the return out of captivity 
tnere was a general decay of piety, as appeareth by the story of Ezra an 
Nehemiah; and therefore it was no strange thing that after the planting of 
Christianity there should come a falling away. 

Sc cndly. There would be a revelation of “that man of sin,” ver. 3; that is, 
Antic. “ would take his rise from this general apostacy. The apostle after- 
wards sp. ~*+h of the revelation of “that wicked” one, ver. 8; intimating the 
discovery wu.. ould be made of his wickedness, in order to his ruin. ere 
he seeimeth to speu.. *<- rise, which should be occasioned by that general 
apostacy he had mentio=za; and seemeth to intimate that all sorts of false 
doctrines and corryzuons should centre in him. Great disputes have been, 
who or what is ‘tended by this man of sin, and son of perdition; and if it is 
not certain ¢uat the papal power and tyranny is principally or only intended, 
yet this iz plain, what is here said doth very exactly agree thereto. For observe, 

3. The names of this person, or rather, the state and power here spoken of. 
He is called “the man of sin,” to denote his egregious wickedness; not only is 
he addicted to, and practiseth wickedness himself, but he doth also promote and 
countenance, and command sin and wickedness in others. And he is “the son 
of perdition,” because he himself is devoted to certain destruction, and is the 
instrument of destroying many others, both in soul and body. These names 
may properly be applied for these reasons to the papal state, and thereto agree 
also. 

2. The characters here given, ver. 4; namely, Ist. That he “ opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or is worshipped:” and |! 
thus have the bishops or Rome not only opposed God’s authority, and that of ; 
the civil magistrate, who are called gods, but have exalted thermsuives above 
God, and earthly governors, in demanding greater regard to their commands 
than to the commands of God, or the magistrate, 2nd. “As God, he sitteth in 
the temple of God, shewing himsslf that he is God.” As God was in the tem- 
ple of old, and worshipped there, and is in and with his church now, so the | 
Antichrist here mentioned is some usurper of God’s authority in the Christian 
church who claims Divine honours; ani to whom can this better agree than to 
the biskops of Rome? to whom the most Ulasphemous titles have been given, 
as Dominus Deus noster papa,— Our Lord Ge! the pope ;’ Deus alter in terra, 
— Another God on earth,’ Tdem est Dominiun 20 et pape,— The dominion 
of God and the pope is the same.’ 

3. His rise is mentioned, ver. 6,7. Concerning whicu ws are to observe two 
things: Ist. That there was something that did hinder, or witzald, or did ‘let, 
until it was taken away.’ This is supposed to be the power sc “~*~ Roman 
empire, which the apostle did not think fit to mention more plain, at that 
time; and it is notorious that while this power continued, that pre ented the 
adyances of the bishops of Rome to that height of tyranny which soon after- 
wards they arrived to. 

{‘Uhe simple facts are these: (1.) There were early corruptions in the church 
of Rome, as there were elsewhere, but peculiarly there, as Rome was the seat 
of philosophy and of power. (2.) ‘There were great efforts made by the bishop 
of Raine to increase his authority, and there was a steady approximation to 
what he subsequently claimed—that of being universal bishop. (3.) There was 
a constant raion to yield to him deference and respect in all matters. (4,) 
This was kept in check as long as Rome was the seat of the imperial power. 
Had that power remained there, it would have been impossible for the Roman 
bishop ever to have obtained the civil and ecclesiastical eminence which he 
ultimately did. Rome could not have had two heads, both claiming and 
exercising supreme power; and there never could have been a “revelation of 
the man of sin.” (5.) Constantine removed the seat of empire to Constantinople; 
and this removal or “ taking away ” of the only restraint on the ambitious projects 
of the Roman bishops, gave all the opportunity which could be desired for the 
growth of the papal power. In all history there cannot, probably, be found a 
series of events corresponding more accurately with a prophetic statement than 
this; and there is every evidence, therefore, that these are the events to which 
the Spirit of inspiration referred.—Barnes.| 
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2nd. That this mystery of iniquity was gradually to arrive to its height. And 
so it was in effect that the universal corruption of doctrine and worship in the 

Romish church did come in by degrees, and the usurpation of the bishops of 

Rome was gradual, not all at once; and thus the mystery of iniquity did the 

more easily, and almost insensibly, prevail. ‘The apostle justly calls it a 

“mystery of iniquity,” because wicked designs and actions were concealed 

under false shows and pretences; at least they were concealed from the com- 

mon view and observation. By pretended devotion, superstition and idolatry 
were advanced; and, by a pretended zeal for God and his glory, | igotry and 
| persecution were promoted. And he tells us this mystery of iniquity did even 
then begin, or did already work, (while the apostles were yet living, “the 
enemy came and sowed tares;”) there were then the deeds of the Nicolaitans. 
| persons that pretended zeal for Christ, but really opposed him. Pride an¢ 
| ambition, and worldly interest of church pastors and church rulers, as in 

Diotrephes and others, were the early working of the “mystery of iniquity,” 
which by degrees came to that prodigious height as hath been visible in the 
church of Rome. 

4. The fall or ruin of the antichristian state is declared, ver. 8. The head of 
this antichristian kingdom is called “that wicked” one, or that lawless person 
who sets up a human power in competition with, and contradiction tu, the 
Divine dominion and power of the Lord Jesus Christ; but, as he would thus 
manifest himself to be the man of sin, so the revelation or discovery of this to 
the world would be the sure presage and the means of his ruin. ‘The apostle 
doth assure the Thessalonians the Lord wouid consume and destroy him; tlie 
consuming him precedeth his final destruction, and that is by “ the Spirit of his 
mouth,” by his word of command, The pure word of God, accompanied with 
the Spirit of God, will discover this mystery of iniquity, and make the power of 
Antichrist to consume and waste away; and in due time it shall be totally and 
finally destroyed, and this will be by the brightness of Christ’s coming. Note 
The coming of Christ to destroy the wicked will be with peculiar glory, and 
eminent lustre and brightness. 

5. The apostle farther describeth the reign and rule of this man of sin. 
Where we are to observe, Ist. The manner of his coming or ruling, and 
working. In the general, that it is after the example of Satan, the grand 
enemy of souls, the great adversary of God aud man. He is the great patron of 
error and lies; the sworn enemy of “the truth as it is in Jesus,” and all the 
faithful followers of Jesus. More particularly it is with Satanical power and 
deceit. A Divine power is pretended for the support of this kingdom, but it is 
only after the working of Satan; signs and wonders, visions and miracles, are 

retended. By these the papal kingdom was first set up, and hath all along been 
kept up, but they have false signs tou support false doctrines; and lying won- 
ders, or only pretended miracles that have served their cause, things false in 
fact, or fraudulently managed, to impose upon the people: and the diabolical 
deceits are notorious with which the antichristian state hath been supported. 

[It is hardly necessary to remark, that the Papacy has always relied for sup- 
Hee on its pretended miracles. Even in our own age the wonders performed 

y the prince Hohenlohe, and by the pretended seamless garment of the Saviour, 
have been proclaimed as true miracles, and as furnishing indubitable evidence 
of the truth of the Roman Catholic system. ‘The dissolving of the blood of 
St. Januarius, the removal of Pilate’s stairs to Rome, and the transportation 
to Italy of the “house of our lady,” (see wood engraving,) are among the 
miracles to which there is a constant reference in the papal communion. In 
addition to these and to all similar pretensions, there is the power claimed of 
performing a miracle at the pleasure of the priest, by the change of bread and 
wine into the “body and _ blood, the soul and Divinity,” of the Lord Jesus. In 
1756, there was published in London a book entitled, The Miraculous Power 
of the Church of Christ asserted through each successive century, from the 
apostles down to the present time. ‘The power of working miracles has been 
one of the standing claims of the Papacy.—Barnes. It was said that this was 
the very house which the virgin mother with the infant Saviour and Joseph 
inhabited at Nazareth, and that it was transported by angels from Palestine te 
Italy. (Our wood engraving is copied from a Popish work.) It was placed 
under the dome of a magnificent church, erected for the purpose; princes and 
prelates, rich and poor, hasteued to veuerate it, and to implore the protection 
of the Virgin. Gifts and votive offerings, gold, silver, diamonds, and all sorts 
of treasures, accumulated, various euifices rose round it, and Loretto becanie, 
as a a ate alarge and populous city.—See Hustace’s Classical Tour, 
vol. i., p. 300. 

The apostle calls it “all deceivableness of unrighteousness,” ver. 10. Others 
may call them pious frauds, but the apostle called them unrighteous and wicked 
frauds; and, indeed, all fraud which is contrary to truth is an impious thing 
Many are the subtle artifices the man of sin hath used, and various are the 

lausible pretences by which he hath beguiled unwary and unstable son» + As 

race false doctrine, and submit to his usurped dominion. 2nd Tse ,~«sons ar 

described who are his willing subjects, or most likely to become such, ver. 10; 
they are such as love not the truth, that they may be saved. They heard the 
truth it may be, but they did not like it, or love it; they could not bear sound 
doctri..e, and, therefore, easily imbibed false doctrines. They had some notional 
knowledge of what was true, but they indulged some powerful prejudices, and 
so became a prey to seducers. Had they loved the truth they would have 
persevered in it, and been preserved by it; but no wonder if they easily parted 
with what they never had any love to. And of these persons it is said, that 
they ies or are lost; they are in a lost condition, and in danger to be lost for 
ever. For, 

6. We have the sin and ruin of the subjects of Antichrist’s kingdom declared, 
ver. 11,12. 1st. Their sin is this, “* They believed not the truth, but had plea- 
sure in unrighteousness.” ‘They did not love the truth, and therefore they did 
not believe it; and because they did not believe the truth, therefore they had 
pleasure in unrighteousness, or in wicked actions, and were pleased with false 
notions. Note, An erroneous mind and vicious life do often go together, and 
help forward one another. 2nd. Their ruin is thus expressed, ‘* God shall send 
them strong delusions to believe a lie.” Thus he will punish men for their 
unbelief, and for their dislike of the truth, and love to sin, and wickedness. Not 
that God is the author of sin, but in righteousness he sometimes withdraws his 
grace from such sinners as are here mentioned. He giveth them over to Satan, 
or leaveth them to be deluded by his instruments; he giveth them up to their 
own hearts’ lusts, and leaveth them to themselves, and then sin wilt follow of 
course; yea, the worst of wickedness, that shall end at last in eternal damnation. 
And God is just when he inflicts spiritual judgments here, and eternal punish- 
ments hereafter, upon such as have no love tu the truths of the Gospel, who 
will not believe them, nor live suitable to them, but indulge false doctrines in 
their minds, and wicked practices in their lives and conversations, 


13 But we are bound to give thanks alway to God 
for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because God 
hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation 


Vatican MSS. read. ‘ The fearful child of man, of whom sin is the | 
special characteristic and attribute, and in whom it is as it were | 
impersonated and incarnate” (Ellicott), Rightly, therefore, inter- 
preted by the Fathers and others to be Antichrist. But who is this 
Antichrist? ‘That he has not yet been destroyed (verse 8) seems 
clear, therefore no interpretation of the prophecy can be satisfactory 
which assumes that it is already fulfilled. Another interpretation 
adopted by many modern German expositors, and in England by 


Jowett and others, viz., that the apostle is here mere.y aescmnumg 
his own anticiputions of the opposition of good and evil in the future 
of the Christian Church, cannot be accepted by any who believe that 
St. Paul wrote under the influence of a spirit higher than his own. 
The only interpretations remaining that seem worthy of considera- 
tion are those which refer the prophecy to some development of 
| Popery or infidelity. And whichever theory we adopt we can scarcely 
| conclude that the final and highest embodiment possible of “ lawless- 
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through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth: 14 Whereunto he called you by our gospel, 
to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 15 Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold 
the traditions which ye have been taught, whether by 


word, or our epistle. 


Here observe, First. The consolation the Thessalonians might take against 
the terrors of this apostacy, ver. /3, 14._ For they were “chosen to salvation, 
and called to the obtaining of glory. Note, When we hear of the apostacy of 
many, it is matter of great comfort and joy that there is “a remnant according 
to the election of grace,” that do and shall persevere; and especially we should 
rejoice, if we have reason to hope that we are of that number. The a ostle 
reckoned himself bound in duty to be thankful to God on this account; “ We are 
bound to give thanks always to God for you.” He had often given thanks on 
their behalf, and he is still abounding in thanksgiving for them; and there was 
good reason, because they were “beloved of the Lord,” as appeared in this 
matter, their security from apostatising. And this preservation of the saints is 
owing, 

1. T'o the stability of the election of grace, ver. 13. And therefore were they 
beloved of the Lord, because God had chosen them from the beginning. He 
had loved them with an eternal and everlasting love. Concerning this election 
of God we may observe, Ist. ‘he eternal date thereof. It is from the beginning; 
not the beginning of the Gospel, bnt_the beginning of the world, before the 
foundation of the world, Z’ph.i.4, Then, 2nd. The end to which they were 
chosen, and that is salvation, complete and eternal salvation from sin and 
misery, and the full fruition of all good. 3rd. The means in order to obtaining 
this end; namely, “ sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth.” The 
decree of election therefore connecteth the end and the means, and these must 
not be separated. We are not elected of God because we were holy, but that 
we might be holy. Being chosen of God, we must not live as we list; but if we 
are chosen to salvation as the end, we must be prepared for it by sanctification, 
as the necessary means to obtain that end; which sanctification is by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit as the Author, and by faith on our part. ‘There 
must be the belief of the truth, without which there can be no true sanctification, 
nor perseverance in grace, nor obtaining salvation. Faith and holiness must 
be joined together, as well as holiness and happiness; therefore our Saviour 
prayed for Peter that his faith might not fail, Zw. xxii. 32; and for his disciples, 
Jno. xvii. 17, “ Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is truth.” 

2. To the efficacy of the gospel call, ver. 14. As they were chosen to salva- 
tion, so they were called thereunto by the Gospel; “ Whom he did predestinate, 
them he also called,” Rom. viii. 30. ‘The outward call of God is by the Gospel, 
and this is rendered effectual by the inward operation of the Spirit. Note, 
Wherever the Gospel comes, it calls and inviteth men to the obtaining of glory; 
it is a call to honour and happiness, even “ the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ ;’ 
that is, the glory he hath purchased, and the glory he is possessed of, to be com- 
municated unto them that believe in him, and obey his Gospel. Such shall be 
with Christ to behold his glory, and they shall be glorified with Christ, and 
partake of his glory. Hereupon there followeth 

Secondly. An exhortation to stedfastness and perseverance. “ Therefore, 
brethren, stand fast,” ver. 15. Observe, he doth not say, Ye are chosen to salva- 
tion, and therefore ye may be careless and secure; but, “ Therefore stand fast.” 
God's grace in our election vocation is so far from superseding our diligent 
care and endeavour, that it should quicken and engage us to the greatest reso- 
lution and diligence. So the apostle John, having told them he wrote unto that 
they “had received the anointing which should abide in them,” and that they 
“should abide in him,” (in Christ,) subjoineth this exhortation, “ Now abide in 
him,” 1 Jno. ii. 27, 28. The Thessalonians are exhorted to stedfastness in their 
Christian profession, or to “hold fast the traditions which they had been 
taught;” that is, the doctrine of the Gospel, which had been delivered by the 
apostle, by word or epistle. As yet the canon of Scripture was not complete, 
and ihovelore some things were delivered by the apostles in their preaching 
under the conduct of the infallible Spirit, which Christians were bound to 
observe as coming from God. Other things were afterwards by them committed 
to writing, as the apostle had written a former epistle to these ‘Thessalonians ; 
and these epistles were written as the writers were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Note, There is no argument from hence for regarding oral traditions in our 
days, now the canon of Scripture is complete, as of equal authority with the 
sacred writings. Such doctrines and duties as were taught by the inspired 
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apostles we must stedfastly adhere to; but we have no certain evidence of 
any thing delivered by them more than what we find contained in the holy 
Scriptures. 


16 Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God, 
even our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given 
us everlasting consolation and good hope through 
grace, 17 Comfort your hearts, and stablish you in 
every good word and work. 


a these words we have the apostle’s earnest prayer for them; in which 
observe, 

First. To whom he prayeth; namely, to “our Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
and God, even our Father.” We may and should direct our prayers, not only to 
God the Father through the mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ, but also “unto 
our Lord Jesus Christ himseif ;” and should pray in his name unto God, not 
sary as his Father, but as our Father in and through him. 

[ Note, 4. Precepts and exhortations to duty do not infer a power in man’s free- 
will to obey: for he here prayeth that God would work that in them which he 
hath presently pressed upon them; “ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself,” &. 
2. That Jesus Christ is true God, equal with the Father, appeareth from this, | 
that not only he is one who heareth prayer, the author and bestower of all | 
spiritual blessings which are here sought from him, and said to be already 
bestowed by him, but also he is named before the Father, which certainly had 
been blasphemous if he were not also true God. “Now our Lord Jesus Christ 
himeelf, and God, even our Father,” &c. 3. That Christ is a distinct person 
from the Father, though one in substance with him, appears from this, that they 
are here aeaehee by Paul: “Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and 
God, even our Father.” 4. That God the Father is usually named before the 
Son doth not infer any inequality betwixt them, but only the order of sub- 
sistence and working which is among the persons of: the blessed Trinity; for 
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here Christ the second person is named first, to shew thereis not any such 
inequality: ‘‘ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God, even our Father.”)} 

Secondly. From what he taketh encouragement in his prayer ; namely, frem 
the consideration of what God had already done for him and them; “ Which 
hath loved us, and given us everlasting consolation and good hope through 
grace,” ver. 16. Where observe, 1. The love of God is the spring and fountain 
of all the good we have or hope for; our election, vocation, justification, and 
salvation is all owing to the love of God in Christ Jesus. 2. From this fountain 
in particular doth all our consolation flow; and the consolation of the saints is 
an everlasting consolation. The comforts of the saints are not dying things; 
they shall not die with them. The spiritual consolations God giveth none can 
deprive them of; and God will not take them away, because he loveth them 
with an everlasting love, therefore they shall have everlasting consolations. 
3. Their consolation is founded on the hope of eternal life. They rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God, and are not only patient but joyful in ‘ribnlaganka 
and there is good reason for these strong consolations, because the saints have 
good hope. Their hope is grounded on the love of God, and the promise of God, 
and the experience they have had of the power, the goodness, and the faithful- 
ness of God. And it 1s good hope through grace: the free grace and mercy of 
God is what they hope for, and what their hopes are founded on, and not any 
worth or merit of their own. 

Thirdly. What it is that he asketh of God for them. That he would “comfort 
their hearts, and establish them in every good word and work,” ver. 17. Ged 
had given them consolations, and he ty bone that they might have more abun- 
dant consolation. There was good hope t aRouED Brace they should be preserved, 
and he prayeth they might be established; and it is observable how comfort 
and establishment are here joined together. Note, therefore, 1. That comfort 
is a means of establishment; for the more pleasure we take in the word, and 
work, and ways of God, the more likely we shall be to persevere therein. And, 
2. Our establishment in the ways of God is a likely means in order to comfort; 
whereas if we are wavering in faith, and of a doubtful mind, or if we are haltin 
and faltering in our duty, no wonder if we are strangers to the pleasures an 
joys of religion. What is it that lieth at the bottom of all our uneasiness, but 
our unsteadiness in religion? We must be established in “every good word 
and work,” in the word of truth and the work of righteousness; and Christ 
must be honoured by our good works and good words. And they who are 
sincere will endeavour to do both, and in so doing they may hope for comfort 
and establishment, till at length our holiness and our happiness be completed. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the close of the foregoing chapter the apostle had prayed earnestly for the Thessato- 
nians, and now he desireth their prayers, encouraging them to trust in God, to which 
he subjoins another petition for them, ver. 1—5, He then proceedeth to give them 
commands and directions for the correcting some things he was informed were aniss 
among them, ver. 6—15. And concludeth with benedictions and prayers, ver. 16—18, 

= ° 


©); INALLY, brethren, pray 


225 BGA for us, that the word of the 


SSS. 2 


Hs with you: 2 And that we 
Ks may be delivered from un- 
OS reasonable and wicked men: 
for all men have not faith. 
3 But the Lord is faithful, 
who shall stablish you, and 
4 And we have confidence in 


ITO 


evil. 
the Lord touching you, that ye both do and will do 


keep you from 


the things which we command you. 5 And the 
Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, and 


into the patient waiting for Christ. 


In these words observe, si 

First. The apostle desires the prayers of his friends. “ Finally, brethren 
pray for us,” ver. 1. He always remembered them in his prayers, and wou 
not have them forget him and his fellow-labourers, but bear them on their 
hearts at the throne of grace. Note, 1. This is one way by which the com- 
munion of saints is kept up, not only by their praying together or with one 
another, but by their praying for one another, when they are absent from one 
another. And thus they that are at a great distance may meet together at the 
throne of grace; and thus they that are not capable of doing or receiving 
any other kindness may yet this way do and receive real and very great kind- 
ness. 2. It is the duty of people to pray for their ministers; and not only for 
their own pastors, but also for all good and faithful ministers. And, 3. Minis- 
ters need, and therefore should desire, the prayers of their people. How 
remarkable is the humility, and how engaging the example, of this great apostle, 
who was so mighty in prayer himself, and yet despised not the prayers of the 
meanest Christian, but desired an interest inthem., Observe farther, what they 
are desired and directed to pray for; namely, 

1. For the success of the gospel ministry. “That the word of the Lord 
may have free course and be glorified,” ver.1. This was the great thing that 
blessed Paul was mosi solicitous about. He was more solicitous that God's 
name might be sanctified, and his kingdom come, and his will be done, than he 
was about his own daily bread. He desired the word of the Lord might run 
so it is in the original; that is, that it might get ground, that the interest of 
religion in the world might go forward and not backward, and not only go 
forward, but go apace. All the forces of hell were then and still are, more 
or less, raised and mustered to oppose the word of the Lord, to hinder its 
publication and success; we should pray therefore that oppositions may be 
removed, that so the Gone may have free course to the ears, and to the hearts 
and consciences of men, that it may be glorified in the conviction and conver- 
sion of sinners, the confutation of gainsayers, and the holy conversation of the 
saints. God, who “magnified the law, and made it honourable,” will glorif 
the Gospel and make that honourable and so will glorify his own name. nd 


ness”? has yet appeared, though both systems have produced 
characters which may fairly be claimed as in some degree types of 
Antichrist. Speaking of this view, Ellicott says, “If asked to name 
them (types of Antichrist), we shrink not from pointing to this 
prophecy, and saying that in whomsoever these distinctive features | 
be found, whosoever wields temporal, or temporal and spiritual 

power, in any degree similar to that in which the man of sin is here 

described as wielding it, be, he he Pope or potentate, is beyond all , 


> 
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doubt a distinct type of Antichrist.” The power spoken of ag 
restraining or withholding the man of sin may in either case be 
taken to be well-ordered civil rule, which is alike opposed to the 
development of superstition and licence, 

ii. 4. “ As God” is not found in best MSS. 

ii. 8. Not “brightness,” but “manifestation of hiscoming.” Best 
MSS. have “ Lord Jesus,’”’ not merely “ Lord.” 

ii. 11. “God sendeth:” so best MSS. The mystery of iniquity 
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as ministers and good Christians may very well be contented to be little, to 
e any thing, to be nothing, if Christ be magnified and his Gospel be ylorified. 
Paul was now at Athens, or as some think at Corinth, and would have the 
Thessalonians pray that he might have as good success there as he had had 
at ‘hessalonica, that it might be as well with others even as it was with them. 
Note, If ministers have been successful in one place, they should desire to be 
successful in every place where they may preach the Gospel. 

2. For the safety of gospel ministers. He doth not ask their prayers for pre- 
ferment, but for preservation : “That we may be delivered from unreasonable 
and wicked men,” ver. 2, Note, That they who are enemies to the preaching 
of the Gospel, and persecutors of the faithful preachers of it, are “ unreasonable 
and wicked men.” They act against all the rules and laws of reason and religion, 
and are guilty of the greatest ~bsurdity and impiety. Not only in the principles 
of atheism and infidelity, but also in the practice of vice and immorality, and 
especially in persecution, there is the greatest absurdity in the world, as well as 
impiety. There is need of the spiritual protection, as well as the assistance of 
godly and faithful ministers, for these are as the standard-bearers that are most 
struck at; and therefore all that wish well to the interest of Christ in the world 
should pray for them, “for all men have not faith,” that is, many [even of those 
who profess it] do not believe the Gospel; they will not embrace it themselves, 
and no wonder if such are restless and malicious in their endeavours to oppose 
the Gospel, decry their ministry, and disgrace the ministers of the word; knttob 
many have not common faith or honesty: there is no confidence that we can 
safely put in them, and we should pray to be delivered from such who have no 
conscience nor honour, who never regard what they say or do. We may some- 
times be in as much or more danger from false and pretended friends as from 
open and avowed enemies. 

Secondly. He encourageth them totrust in God. We should not only pray 
to God for his grace, but also place our trust and confidence in his grace, and 
humbly expect what we pray for. Observe, 

}. What the good is which we may expect from the grace of God; namely, esta- 
blishment and preservation from evil; and the best Christians stand in need of 
these benefits. 1st. That God would establish them. ‘This the apostle had 
prayed for on their behalf, ch. ii. 17; and now he doth encourage them to 
expect this favour. And we can stand no longer than God holds us up; unless 
he “hold up our goings in his paths, our feet will slide,” and we shall fall. 2nd. 
That God will keep them from evil. We have as much need of the grace of 
God for our perseverance to the end as for the beginning of the good work. 
The evil of sin is the greatest evil, but there are other evils God will also 
precise his saints from,—the evil that is in the world; yea, from all evil to his 

eavenly kingdom. 

2. What encouragement we have to depend upon the grace of God. “The 
Lord is faithful;” he is faithful to his promises, and is the Lord who cannot lie, 
who will not alter the thing that is gone out of his mouth. When once the 
preniiss therefore is made, performance is sure and certain. He is faithful to 

is relation, a faithful God, and a faithful friend; we may depend upon his 
filling up all the relations he stands in to his people. Let it be our care to be 
ne and faithful in our promises, and to the relations we stand in to this faithful 

od, 

(This is an exceedingly interesting declaration, and is a beautiful illustration 
of the resource which a truly pious mind will feel that it has when disposed to 
despond, and to ask whether religion can be advanced in the midst of so much 
indifference and opposition? At such times, how consoling it is to turn, as Paul 
did, to one who is faithful; who never fails us, and who will certainly accom- 
plish his benevolent purposes. Men may be faithless and false, but God never 
is. They may refuse to embrace the Gospel, and set themselves against it, but 
God will not abandon his great purposes. Many who are in the church may 
forget their solemn and sacred vows, and may shew no fidelity to the cause of 
their Saviour, but God himself will never abandon that cause. To a pious mind 
it affords unspeakably more consolation to reflect that a faithful God is the 
friend of the cause which we love, than it would were all men, in and out of the 
church, its friends.—Barnes.] He adds 

3. A farther ground of hope that God would do this for them, seeing they did 
and would do the things they were commanded, ver. 4. The apostle had this 
confidence in them, and that was founded upon his confidence in God; for there 
is otherwise no confidence in man. Their obedience is described by doing what 
he and his fellow labourers had commanded them; which was no other thing 
than the commandments of the Lord; for the apostles themselves had no 
farther commission than to teach men to “ observe and do what their Lord had 
commanded them,” Mat. xxviii. 20. And as the experience the apostle had of 
their obedience for the time past was one ground of his confidence that they 
would do the things commanded them for the time to come, so this is one 

round to hope that “whatsoever we ask of God we shall receive of him, 
Berane we keep his commandments and do those things that arepleasing in 
his sight,” 1 Jno. iii. 22. Ris : 

Thirdly. He maketh a short prayer for them, ver. 5; it is a proses for spiritual 
blessings. Two things of the greatest importance the apostle prayeth fors—= 

1. That their hearts might be brought “into the love of God;” that is, to be in 
love with God as the most excellent and amiable being, the best of all beings; 
and this is not only most reasonable and necessary in order to our happiness, 
put is our happiness itself. It is a great part of the happiness of heaven itself, 
where this love shall be made perfect. And we can neyer attain to this unless 
God by his grace direct our hearts aright, for our love is apt to go astray after 
other things. Note, We sustain a great deal of damage by the misplacing our 
affections. It is our sin and our misery that we mispiace our affections upon 
wrong objects ; and if God direct our love aright upon himself, the rest of the 
affections will thereby be rectified. : om ‘ 

2. That all “patient waiting for Christ” might be joined with this love of 
God. There is no true love of God without faith in Christ Jesus: we must 
wait for Christ, which supposeth our faith in him, that we believe he came 
once in flesh, and will come again in glory; and we must expect this second 
coming of Christ, and be careful to get ready for it. There must be a patient 
waiting, enduring with courage and constancy all that we may meet with in the 
mean time; and we have need of patience, and need of Divine grace to exercise 
Christian patience, ‘the patience of Christ, as some read the words, that is, 
patience for Christ’s sake and after Christ's example. 


6 Now we command you, brethren, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw your- 
selves from every brother that walketh disorderly, 
and not after the tradition which he received of us. 
7 For yourselves know how ye ought to follow us: 
for we behaved not ourselves disorderly among you; 


was already working (verse 7), and bringing down on its persistent 
adherents judicial bliadness. 

ji. 15. “Therefore,” &c.: Jowett here accuses the apostle of 
logical inconsistency in appealing to them to do something (“stand 
fast”) when he had just stated the fact of their election by God. His 
accusation is well answered by Alford: “The apostle was deeply 
conscious, as ever, of the logical necessity of the only practical infer- 
ence which man can draw from God’s gracious purposes towards 
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8 Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought; 
but wrought with labour and travail night and day, 
| that we might not be chargeable to any of you: 9 

Not because we have not power, but to make ourselves 

an ensample unto you to follow us. 10 For even 

when we were with you, this we commanded you, 
that if any would not work, neither should he eat. 

11 For we hear that there are some which walk 

among you disorderly, working not at all, but are 

busybodies. 12 Now them that are such we com- 
mand and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
with quietness they work, and eat their own bread. 

13 But ye, brethren, be not weary in well doing. 

14 And if any man obey not our word by this epistle, 

note that man, and have no company with him, that 

he may be ashamed. 15 Yet count Aim not as an 
enemy, but admonish Aim as a brother. 


_ The apost)* having commended their obedience for the time past, and men- 
tioned his confidence in their obedience for the time to come, proceedeth to 
give them commands and directions to some that were faulty, correcting some 
things that were amiss among them. Observe, That the best society of Chris- 
tians may have some faulty persons among them, and some things that ought to 
be reformed. Perfection is not to be found on this side heaven. Evil manners 
beget good laws. The disorders that Paul was informed of as among the 
Thessalonians occasioned the good laws we find in these verses, that are of 
constant use to us, and all others whom they may concern. Observe, 

First. That which was amiss among the ‘Thessalonians, which is expressed, 

1. More generally. There were some that walked disorderly, not after the 
tradition they received from the apostle, ver. 6. Some of the brethren were 
guilty of this disorderly walking; that is, they did not live regularly, nor 
govern themselves according to the rules of Christianity, nor agreeably to 
their profession of religion, nor according to the precepts delivered by the 
apostle, which they had received and pretended to pay a regard unto. ote, 
It is required of those who have received the Gospel, and profess a subjection to 
it, that they live according to the Gospel; if they do not they are to be counted 
disorderly persons. 

2. In particular. There were among them some idle persons and busy -bodies, 
ver. 11. This the apostle was so credibly informed of, that he had sufficient 
reason to give commands and directions with relation to such persons, how they 
ought to behave, and how the chureh should carry it towards them. 

Ist. There were some among them that were idle, not working at all, or doing 
nothing. It doth not appear that they were gluttons or drunkards, but idle, 
and therefore disorderly people. It is not enough for any to say they do no 
hurt, for it is required of all persons that they do good in the places and rela- 
tions Providence hath placed them. It is probable these persons had a notion, 
by misunderstanding some passages in the former epistle, concerning the near 
approach of the coming of Christ, which served them for a pretence to leave off 
the work of their callings, and live in idleness. Note, It is a great error or 
abuse of religion to make it a cloak for idleness or any other sin. If we were 
sure that the day of judgment were never so near, we must notwithstanding 
do the work of the day in its day, that when our Lord cometh he may fitid us so 
doing. The servant that waiteth for the coming of his lord aright must be 
working as his lord hath commanded, that all may be ready when he cometh. 
Or, it may be, these disorderly persons pretended that the liberty wherewith 
Christ had made them free discharged them from the services and business of 
their particular callings and employments in the world; whereas they were 
“to abide in the same calling wherein they were called of God, and therein 
abide with God,” 1 Cor. vii. 20, 24. Industry in our particular calling as men is 
a duty required of us by our general calling as Cusistians. Or perhaps the 
general charity that was then among Christians to their poor brethren en- 
couraged some to live in idleness, as knowing the church would maintain them, 
Whatever was the cause, they were much to blame. p 

2nd. There were busy-bodies among them; and it should seem by the con- 
nexion that the same persons who were idle were busy-bodies also. This may 
seem to be a contradiction, but so it isthat most commonly such persons as have 
no business of their own to do, or who neglect that, do busy themselves in other 
men’s matters, If we are idle, the devil and a corrupt heart will soon find us 
somewhat to do. The mind of man is a busy thing; if it be not employed in 
doing good, it will be doing evil. Note, Busy-bodies are disorderly walkers: 
that is, such as are guilty of vain curiosity and impertinent meddling with 
things that do not concern them, and troubling themselves and others with 
other men’s matters. The apostle warns Timothy, | Zim. vy. 13, to beware ot 
such “ who learn to be idle, wandering about from house to house, and are not 
only idle but tattlers also, and busy-bodies, speaking things which they ought 
not.” 
Secondly. The good laws which were occasioned by these evil manners. 
Concerning which we may take notice, 

1. Whose laws they are. They are the commands of the apostles of our Lord 

iven in the name of their Lord and ours, that is, the commands of our Lord 
Rimeelf, “We command you, brethren, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
ver. 6; again, ““ We command and exhort you by our Lord Jesus Christ,” ver. 1s. 
The apostle useth words of authority and entreaty ; and where disorders are 
to be rectified or prevented, there is need of both. The authority of Christ 
should awe our minds unto obedience, and his grace and goodness should 
allure us. 

2. What the good laws and rules are. The apostle giveth directions to the 
whole church, and commands to those disorderly persons, and an exhortation 
to those jn particular who did well among them. 

Ist. His commands and directions to the whole church regard, 

First. Their beb>viour towards the disorderly persons that were among 
them; which is thus =xpressed, ver. 6, to “ withdraw themselves from such,” and 
afterwards te mark “that man and have no company with him, that he may be 


him. No human reasoning powers can connect the two —God’s 
sovereignty and man’s free will; all we know of them is that the one 
is as certain a truth as the other. In proportion, then, as we assert 
the one strongly, we must ever implicate the other as strongly—a 
course which the great apostle never fails to pursue” (Phil. ii. 12, 13; 
Heb. iv. 1, &c.). ‘he “traditions” or “ instructions” evidently refer 
to his own instructions to them, as opposed to those mentioned ig 
verse 2, which were not his, 
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ashamed; yet not to count him as an enemy, but to admonish him as a brother.” 
The directions of the apostle are carefully to be observed in this matter, how 
we are to carry it to disorderly persons. We must be very cautious in church 
censures and church discipline. We must, Ist. Note that man who is sus- 
pected or charged with not obeying the word of God, or walking contrary 
thereto; that is, we must have sufficient proof of his fault befure we proceed 
further. We must, 2nd. Admonish him in a friendly manner. We must put 
him in mind of his sin and of his duty; and this should be done privately, 
Mat. xviii. 5. Then, if he will not hear, we must, 3rd. Withdraw from him, 
and not company with him; that is, we must avoid familiar converse and society 
with such, for two reasons, namely, that we may not learn his evil ways; for he 
that followeth vain and idle persons, and keepeth company with such, is in 
danger of becoming like them; and another reason is, for the shaming, and so 
the reforming, them that offend, that when idle and disorderly persons see how 
their loose practices are disliked by all wise and good people, they may be 
ashamed of them, and walk more orderly. Love, therefore, to the persons of 
our offending brethren, even when we hate their vices, should be the motive 
even of our withdrawing from them; and even those that are under the cen- 
sures of the church must not be accounted as enemies, ver. 15, for if they be 
reclaimed and reformed by these censures they will recover their credit and 
comfort, and right to church privileges as a brother. q 
Secondly. Their general conduct and behaviour ought to be according to the 
good example the apostle and those which were with him had given them; 
“Yourselves know how ye ought to follow us,” ver. 7. Those that planted 
religion among them had set a good example before them; and the ministers of 
the Gospel should be ensamples to the flock. And it is the duty of Christians 
not only to walk according to the traditions of the apostles and the doctrines 
they preached, but also according to the good example they had set before 
them; to be followers of them, so far as they were followers of Christ. The 
particular good example the apostle mentions was their diligence, that was so 
different from that which was found in those disorderly walkers he takes notice 
of: “ We behaved not ourselves disorderly among you,” ver. 7; that. is, we did 
not spend our time idly, in idle visits, idle talk, idle sports. They took pains in 
their ministry, in preaching the Gospel, and in getting their own living; “ Nei- 
ther did we eat any man’s bread for nought,” ver. 8; though he might justly 
have demanded a maintenance, because they that preach the Gospel may of 
right expect to live by the Gospel. This is a just debt that people owe to their 
ministers, and the apostle had power or authority to have demanded this, ver. 9, 
but he waived his right from affection to them, and for the sake of the Gospel, 


and that he might be an example for them to follow, ver. 9, that they might 
learn how to fill up time, and always be employed in somewhat that would turn 
to good account. 

2ud. He commands and directs those that lived idle lives to reform and set 
themselves to their business. He had given commandments to this purpose, as 
well as a good example of this when he was among them; ‘‘ Even when we were 
with you, this we commanded you, that if any man would not work neither 
should he eat,” ver. 10. It was a proverbial speech among the Jews, ‘ He that 
doth not labour doth not deserve to eat.’ The labourer is worthy of his meat, 
but what is the loiterer worthy of? It is the will of God every man should have 
a calling, and mind his calling, and make a business of it, and not live like useless 
drones in the world. Such persous do what in them lieth to defeat the sentence, 
* In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.” It was not only the humour 
of the apostle, who was an active stirring man himself, and therefore would have 
every body else to be so too, but it was the command of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that “with quietness we work, and eat our own bread,” ver. 12. Men ought 
some way or other to earn their own living, otherwise they do not eat their own 
bread. Observe, There must be work or labour, in opposition to idleness; and 
there must be quietness, in opposition to being busy-bodies in other men’s 
matters. We must study to be quiet and do our own business. This is an 


excellent but rare composition, to be of an active yet quiet spirit; active in our 
own business, and yet quiet as to other people’s. 

3rd. He exhorteth those that did well not to be “ weary in well doing,” ver. 13, 
ag if he had said, Go on and prosper. The Lord is with you while you are with 
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him. See that whatever you do that_1s good you persevere therein. Hold on 
your way, and hold out to the end. You must never give over, nor tire in your 
work. It will be time enough to rest when you come to heaven, that “ ever- 
lasting rest that remains for the people of God.” 


16 Now the Lord of peace himself give you peace 
always by all means. The Lord de with you alle 
he salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which is 
the token in every epistle: so I write. 18 The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 


Amen. 


In this conclusion of the epistle we have the apostle’s benediction and prayers 
for these Thessalonians. Let us desire them for ourselves and our friends. ‘There 
are three blessings pronounced upon them, or desired for them. 

First. That God would give them peace. Note, 1. Peace is the blessing pro- 
nounced or desired, and by peace we may understand all manner of prosperity. 
Here it may signify, in particular, peace with God; peace in their own minds 
and consciences; peace among themselves, and peace with all men. 2. This 

eace is desired for them always, or in every thing ; and he desired they might 
nage all good things at all times. 3. Peace by all means. hat as they enjoyed 
the means of grace, they might with success use all the means and methods of 
peace too; for peace is often difficult, as it is always desirable. 4. That God 
would give them peace, who is the Lord of peace; and if we have any peace that 
is desirable, God must give it, who is the “ author of peace and lover of concord.” 
We shall neither have peaceable dispositions ourselves nor find men disposed 
to be at peace with us, unless the God of peace give us both. 

Secondly. That the presence of God might be with them; ‘‘ The Lord be with 
you all.” And we need nothing more to make us safe and happy, nor can we 
desire anything better for ourselves and our friends, than to have God's gracious 
presence with us and them. This will be a guide and guard in every way that 
we may go, and our comfort in every condition we may be in. It is the presence 
of God that maketn heaven to be heaven, and that will make this earth to be 
like to heaven. No matter where we are if God be with us, nor who is absent 
if God be present with us. 

Thirdly. That “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ” might be with them. So 
this apostle concluded his first epistle to these Thessalonians. And it is through 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ that we may comfortably hope to have peace 
with God, and enjoy the presence of God, for he hath made “them nigh that 
were afar off.” It is this grace that is all in all to make us happy. That is what 
the apostle admired and magnified on all occasions, what fe delighted and 
trusted in; and by this salutation or benediction written with his own hand, as 
the token of every epistle, when the rest was written by an amanuensis, he took 
care lest the churches he wrote unto should be imposed on by counterfeit epistles, 
which he knew would be of dangerous consequence. 

[Whatever be the eminence of a person or persons, for their inherent graces. 
and gracious qualifications, yet it is only God’s {vee grace and undeserved favour, 
and not their own merit, which must be relied on for closing their accounts, or 
for obtaining any spiritual or temporal mercy at the hands of God; for, though 
he commended them highly for their patience. faith, love, and other graces, 
ch. i. 3, 4, yet he closeth all by wishing God's free grace and favour to them as 
the fountain cause of all things they stood in need of or could expect. “ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.”] 

Let us be thankful that we have the canon of Scripture complete, and by the 
wonderful and special care of Divine providence preserved pure and uncorrupt, 
through so many successive ages, and not dare to add to it nor diminish from it. 
Let us believe the Divine original of the sacred Scriptures, and conform our 
faith and practice to this our sufficient and only rule, ‘“which is able to make us 


wise unto s®!~-**~» through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” Amen. 


THESSALONICA. 


iii. 5. Not “the patient waiting for Christ,” Lut “the patience of 
Christ ’’—i.e., which Christ showed. The Greek is brouwovn, which 
Chrysostom calls “the queen of virtues,” and of which Ellicott says 
it marks “the brave patience with which the Christian contends 
against the various hindrances, persecutions, and temptations that 
befall him in his conflict with the inward and the outward world.” 
(See also Trench, “ New Testament Synonyms.”) 

_lii. 11. “ Working not at all,” &c.: there is a play of words in the 
original not shown in the Authorised Version. ‘“ Busybodies who do 
no business” (Conybeare). ‘‘ Working nothing but over-working ” 
(Barrow), e 


' 


- 


| iii. 17. “ Wuaich is the token in every epistle:” the apostle’s reason’ 
ifor this caution is found in chap, ii. 2, and it was used whenever neces- 
|sary. Thus, Gal. vi. 11; 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv.18, Other epistles 
which were sent by a trusty messenger—as 2 Corinthians by Titus, 
Philippians by Epaphroditus—did not need the token, nor the epistles 
to individuals, being most probably autographic (Philemon 19) all 
through. 1 Thessalonians being written before the rise of spurious 
epistles, of course is an exception. : P 
iii. 18. The same form of benediction asin 1 Thessalonians, except 

the addition here of “all ;” all were to shave his benediction and 
farewell prayer. og 
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Hirnerto Paul’s epistles were directed to churches: now follow some to particular persons; two to Timothy, one to Titus, and another to Philemon, all three 
ministers. Timothy and Titus were evangelists, an inferior order to the apostles, as appears by that, Eph. iv. 11, ‘Some apostles, some prophets, some evan- 
gelists.” Their commission and work were much the same with that of the apostles, to plant churches, and water the churches that were planted; and accordingly 
they were itinerants, as we find ‘Timothy was. Timothy was converted by Paul, and therefore he calls him his own son in the faith; we read of his conversion, 
Acts xvi. 1—3. The scope of these two epistles is, to direct Timothy how to discharge his office as an evangelist at Ephesus, where he now was, and where Paul 
ordered him for some time to reside, to perfect the good work which he had begun there. <As for the ordinary pastoral charge of that church, he had very 
solemnly committed it to the presbytery, as appears from Acts xx. 28, where he charges the presbyters “to feed the flock of God, which he had purchased with his 
own blood,” [These two epistles, and that also to Titus, should be diligently studied by ministers of the Gospel, and by candidates for the sacred office. ‘The 
mstructions and admonitions contained in them in relation to it are of permanent use and authority. This epistle seems to have been written shortly after Paul 
left Ephesus to go into Macedonia, Acts xxi. 1, A.D. 57 or 58. The common subscription, which states it to have been sent from Laodicea, is of no authority.] 


A.D. 65. 
CHAPTER I. 


After the inscription in ver. 1, 2, we have, I. The charge given to Timothy, ver. 3, 4. 
Il. The true end of the law, ver. 5—11; where he shews it is entirely agreeable to the 
Gospel. IIL. He mentions his own call to be an apostle ; for which he expresses his 
thankfulness, ver. 12—16. IV. His doxology, ver. {/. V. A renewal of the charge to 
‘Timothy, ver. 18; and of Hymenzus and Alexander, ver. 19 99 


Christ by the commandment 
of God our Saviour, and Lord 
Jesus Christ, which is our 
hope; 2 Unto Timothy, my 
own son in the faith: Grace, 
mercy, and peace, from God 
ay our pune oper Christ 
) tC our Lord. 3 As I besought 
=f GOS A thee to abide still at. Ephe- 
sus, when I went into Macedonia, that thou mightest 
charge some that they teach no other doctrine, 4 
Neither give need to fables and endless genealogies, 
which minister questions, rather than godly edifying 
which is in faith: so do. 


Here is, First. The inscription of the epistle, from whom it is sent; “ Paul, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ,” constituted an apostle “ by the commandment of 
God our Saviour, and Lord Jesus Christ.” His credentials were unquestionable; 
he had not only a commission, but a commandment, not onl 
Saviour, but from Jesus Christ. He was a preacher of the Gospel of Christ, 
and a minister of the kingdom of Christ. Observe, God is our Saviour. [The 
Father reconciles us to himself by his Son, 2 Cor. v, 18.) “ Jesus Christ, which 
is our hope.” Observe, Jesus Christ is a Christian’s hope; our hope is in him, 
all our hope of eternal life is built upon him; Christ is in us the hope of glory, 
Cel. i. 27. He calls Timothy his own son, because he had been an instru- 
ment of his conversion, and because he had been a son that served him, served 
with him in the Gospel, Phil. ii. 22. Timothy had not been wanting in the 
duty and observance of a son to Paul, and Paul was not wanting in the care and 
tenderness of a father to him. , 

Secondly. The benediction is, “Grace, mercy, and peace, from God our 
Father.” Some have observed, that whereas in all the epistles to the churches 
the apostolical benediction is grace and peace, in these two epistles to Timothy 
and that of Titus, it is “ grace, mercy, and peace,” as if ministers had more nee 
of God's mercy than other men. Ministers need more grace than others, to 
discharge their duty faithfully; and they need more mercy than others to 

sardon what is amiss in them; and if Timothy, so eminent a minister, must 
cS indebted to the mercy of God, and needed the increase and continuance of 
it, how much more do we ministers in these times, who have so little of his 
excellent spirit, ‘“ And Jesus Christ our Lord;” as the Father and the Son 


from God our 


AUL, an apostle of Tesus | 
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are conjoined by him in the exercise of authority, ver. 1, so they are here united 
ountain of grace and mercy.] 

Thirdly. Paul tells Timothy what was the end of his appointing him to this 
office; ‘I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus.” Timothy had a mind to have 
gone with Paul, was loth to go from under his wing, but Paul would have it so; 
it was necgssarv for the public service. “I besought thee,” saith he; though 
he might assume an authority to command him, yet for love’s sake he chose 
rather to beseech him. Now his business was to take care to fix [by the con- 
tinuous inculcation of the apostle’s doctrine] both the ministers and the people 
of that church. ‘“ Charge them that they teach no other doctrine” than what 
they have received, that is, that they do not add to the Christian doctrine, 
under pretence of improving it, or making up the defects of it; that they do 
not alter it, but stick to it as it was delivered to them. Observe, 

1, Ministers must not only be charged to preach the true dortziue of the 
Gospel, but charged to preach no other doctrine; “If an sngel from heaven 
preached any other doctrine, he was an anathema,” @<2. 1.8. Observe, 

2. That in the times of the apostles there were attempts made to corrupt 
eerehaniy, (“We are not as many thet corrupt the word,” 2 Cor. ii. 17,) other- 
wise this charge to Timothy might have been spared. 

3. He must not only see to it, that he did not preach any other doctrine, but 
he must charge otners that they might not add any thing of their own unto 
the Gospel, or take any thing from it, but that they preach it pure and uncor- 
rupt. He must also take care to prevent their regarding “fables and endless 
genealogies,” and strifes of words. This is often repeated in these two epistles, 
as ch. iv. 7; vi. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 23, as well as in the epistle to Zitus. As among 
the Jews there were some that brought Judaism into Christianity, so among 
the Gentiles there were some that brought Paganism into Christianity. Take 
heed of those, saith he, watch against them; it will be the corrupting and ruin- 
ing of religion among you, for “these minister questions rather than edifying.” 
[Che parties referred to seem rather to have been of the former class than of 
the latter; and the “fables and endless genealogies” were not the subtleties 
of the pagan philosophy, but the fabulous traditions and genealogical tables 
of the Jews; by the former of which they corrupted, and sometimes superseded 
the word of God, while by the latter they sought to establish their lineal 
descent from some one or other of their famous ancestors.] Observe, That 
that which ministers questions is not for edifying; that Which gives occasion 
for doubtful disputes pulls down the church rather than builds it up. And 
I think, by a parity of reason, every thing else that ministers questions rather 
than godly edifying should be disclaimed and disregarded by us, such as an 
uninterrupted succession in the ministry, from the apostles down to these times, 
the absolute necessity of episcopal ordination, and of the intention of the minis- 
ter to the efficacy and talinity of the sacraments he administers, &c, ‘These are 
as bad as Jewish fables and endless genealogies, for they involve us in inextri- 
cable difficulties, and tend only to shake the foundations of a Christian’s hope, 
and to fill his mind with perplexing doubts and fears. Observe here, That 
godly edifying should be the end ministers should aim at in all their discourses, 
that Christians may be improving in godliness, and growing up to a greater 
likeness to the blessed Goa. Observe farther, That Fodly edifying must be in 
faith. The Gospel is the foundation on which we build, and it is by faith that 
we come to God at first, Heb. xi. 6; and it must be in the same way, and by 
the same principle of faith, that we must be edified. Again, ministers should 
avoid as much as may be what will occasion disputes, and would do well to 
insist on the great and practical points of religion, about which there can be 
no disputes; for even disputes about great and necessary truths draw off the 
mind from the main design of Christianity, and eat out the vitals of religion, 
which consist in practice and obedience, as well as in faith, that we may not 
hold the truth in unrighteousness, but may keep the mystery of the faith in 
a pure conscience. 


5 Now the end of the commandment is charity 


ee 


Introductory Note.—The Epistles to Timothy and Titus, known as 
the Pastoral Epistles, are similar in style and subject. They were 
received by the ancient Church as canonical and Pauline ; the 
Gnostics, against whose errors they inveigh, alone denying their 
genuineness. German critics have attacked them, but have been 
convincingly answered by Davidson, Alford, «Kc. The dates and 
places of writing of these epistles are fully discussed by Conybeare 
and Howson (“ Life and Times of St, Paul”), and Alford (“ Greek 


Testament”). It appears that the apostle was released from prison in 
Rome during A.p. 63 ; that he then visited Crete, where he left Titus, 
and Coloss, where he stayed with Philemon; that going into Mace- 
donia, he asked Timothy to remain at Ephesus, and proceeding to 
Philippi and Corinth, thence wrote his First Epistle to Timothy and 
his Epistle to Titus. The winter of a.p. 64 the apostle passed at 
Nicopolis, in Epirus; in the spring of 65 he went through Dalmatia, 
visited Troas, and soon afterwards was apprehended and sent to 
885 
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out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned: 6 From which some having swerved 


5 . . . . . ate ai 
have turned aside unto vain jangling; 7 Desiring 


to be teachers of the law; understanding neither 
what they say, nor whereof they affirm. 8 But we 
know that the law is good, if a man use it lawfully ; 
9 Knowing this, that the law is not made for a right- 
eous man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for the 
ungodly and for sinners, for unholy and profane, for 
murderers of fathers and murderers of mothiers, for 
manslayers, 10 For whoremongers, for them that 
defile themselves with mankind, for menstealers, for 
liars, for perjured persons, and if there be any other 
thing that is contrary to sound doctrine; 11 Ac- 
cording to the glorious gospel of the blessed Ged, 
which was committed to my trust. 


Here the apostle instructs Timothy how to guard against the dudalaing 
teachers, or others that mingled fables and endless genealogies with the Gospel, 
He shews the use of the law, and glory of the Gospel. 

First. He shews the end and use of the law. It is intended to promote love; 
“for love is the fulfilling of the law,” Rom. xiii, 10. ea ‘ 

1. “The end of the commandment is charity,” or love, Rom. xiii. 8. The main 
scope and drift of the Divine law is to engage us to the love of God and one 
another; and whatever tends to weaken either our love to God or love to the 
brethren tends to defeat the end of the commandment. And surely the Gospel 
that obliges us to love our enemies, to do good to them that hate us, &ec. 
Mat. v. 44, does not design to lay aside or supersede a commandment the en 
whereof is love; so far from it, that on the other side we are told, that though we 
had all advantages, and wanted charity, we are but as sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal, 1 Cor. xiii.1. “ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye love one another,” Jno. xiii. 35. Those therefore who boasted of their know- 
inane of the law, but used it only as a colour for the disturbance that they gave 
to the preaching of the Gospel, pea pda of zeal for the law, dividing the 
church, and distracting it, they defeated that which was the very end of the com- 
mandment, and that is love,—love “out of a pure heart,” a heart purified by faith, 

urified from corrupt affections. In order to the keeping up of holy love, our 
Beare must be cleansed from all sinful love, love out of “a good conscience” 
kept without offence. Those that are careful to keep a good conscience from 
areal belief of the truth of the word of God, which doth enjoin it, here called 
a faith unfeigned, those answer the end of the commandment. Here we have 
the concomitants of that excellent grace, charity; they are three. Ist. A pure 
heart: there it must be seated, and from thence it must take its rise. 2nd. A 
good conscience, in which we must exercise ourselves daily, that we may not only 
get it, but that we may keep it, Acts xxiv. 16. 3rd. Faith unfeigned must also 
accompany it; for, as it is ove without dissimulation, the faith that works by 
it must be of the like nature,—genuine and sincere. Now some that set up for 
teachers of the law swerved from the very end of the commandment; set up 
for disputers, but their disputes proved “ vain jangling ;” set up for teachers, 
but they pretended to teach others what they themselves did not understand. 
If the church be corrupted by such teachers, we must not think it strange, for 
we see from the beginning it was so. Observe, First. When persons, especially 
Ministers, swerve from the great law of charity, the end of the commandment, 
they will turn aside to vain jangling. When aman misses his end and scope 
it is no wonder every step he takes is out of the way. Secondly. Jangling, 
especially in religion, is vain; it is unprofitable and useless as to all that is 
good, and it is very pernicious and hurtful; and yet many people’s religion 
consists of little else but vain jangling. Thirdly. Those who deal much in vain 
jangling are fond and ambitious to be teachers of others; they desire, that is, 
they affect, the office of teaching. Fourthly. It is too common for men to in- 
trude into the office of the ministry when they are very ignorant of those 
things about which they are to speak ; they understand neither what they say 
nor whereof they affirm, and by such learned ignorance, no doubt, they edify 
their hearers very much! 

{Nothing is more necessary to the Christian minister than a clear under- 
standing of the different offices of the law of the Gospel. Let each be taught, 
but each for its own purposes, and in its true relation to the other :—the law 
to bring us to the Gospel for salvation, and to prescribe rules of conduct; and 
the Gospel, while it saves us freely by sovereign grace, through faith, to supply 
us with motives to obey the law.] 

2. The use of the law; ver. 8, “ The law is good, if a man use it lawfully.” 
The Jews used it unlawfully, as an engine to divide the church, a cover to the 
malicions opposition they made to the Gospel of Christ; they set it up for 
Justification, and so used it unlawfully. We must not therefore think to set it 
aside, but “use it lawfully,” that is, for the restraint of sin. The abuse which 
some have made of the law does not take away the use of it; but when a Divine 
apboumemont hath been abused, call it back to its right use, and take away the 
abuses, for the law is still very useful as a rule of life; though we are not 
under it as under a covenant of works, yet it is good to teach us what is 
sin and what is duty. It is “not made for a righteous man,” that is, it is not 
made for those that do observe it, for if we could keep the law righteousness 
would be by the law, Gal. iii. 21, but it is made for wicked persons, to restrain 
them, to check them, and to put a stop to vice and profaneness. It is the grace 
of God that changes men’s hearts, but the terrors of the law may be of use to 
tie their hands and restrain their tongues. A righteous man does not want 
those restraints which are necessary for the wicked, or at least the law is not 
made primarily and principally for the righteous, but for sinners of all sorts, 
whether in a greater or lesser measure, ver. 9, 10. In this black roll of sinners 
he particularly mentions breaches of the second table duties, which we owe 
to our neighbour, against the fifth and sixth commandments, murderers of 
fathers an mothers, and man-slayers; against the seventh, whoremon ers, 
and shem that defile themselves with mankind ; against the eighth, men-stealers: 
against the ninth, liars and perjured persons; and then he closes his account 
with this. “and if there be any other ine that is contrary to sound doctrine.” 


Rome, whence he wrote his Second Epistle to Timothy shortly 
before his martyrdom, which took place in 67 or 68 a.p. 

i. 1. “ An apostle of Jesus Christ :” see 1 Cor. ix. 1. 

i. 4. “Fables”? may mean any legends, whether of Jewish or 
Gnostic origin, which would corrupt Christianity if admitted into it.” 
“Endless genealogies:” ‘interminable lists of Gnostic emanations 
introduced by those who mixed up their so-called philosophy with 
Christianity, pretending. to possess a knowledge (gnosis) which 
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Some understand this as an institution of a power in the civil magistrate to 
make laws against such notorious sinners as are instanced, and to see those 
laws put in execution. . 

Secondly. He shews the glory and grace of the Gospel, [and ‘ts harmony 
with the law.] Paui’s epithets are expressive, significant, and many times every 
one is asentence ; as here, ver. 11,” According to the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God.” Let us learn from nence, 1. To call God “the blessed God,” 
infinitely happy in the enjoyment of himself and his own perfections. 2. ‘To 
call the Gospel ‘“‘the glorious Gospel,” for so it is. Much of the glory of Got 
appears in the works of creation and providence, but much more in the Gospel, 
where it shines in the face of Jesus Christ. Paul reckoned it a great honour 
put upon him, and a great favour done him, that this glorious Gospel was com- 
mitted to his trust, that is; the preaching of it; the framing of it is not eom- 
mitted to any man or company of men in the world. ‘The settling of the terms 
of salvation in the Gospel of Christ is God’s own work, but the publishing of it 
to the world is committed to the apostles and ministers. Note here, Ist. The 
ministry is a trust, for the Gospel was committed unto this apostle. It is an 
office of trust as well as of power, and the former more than the latter; for 
this reason ministers are called stewards, 1 Cor.iv.1. 2nd. It is a glorious 
trust, because the Gospel committed to them is a glorious Gospel; it is a trust 
of very great importance, God’s glory is very much concerned in it. Lord 
what a trust is committed to us! How much grace do we want to be found 
faithful in this great trust! 

{The Gospel inculcates morality in all its branches not less than the law. 
They are not opposed to each other, as some think, nor is the Gospel designed 
to relax the bonds of moral obligation. On the contrary, te uphold the law in 
its precepts and sanctions is to preach “ according to the Gospel.”] 


12 And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath 
enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting 
me into the ministry; 13 Who was before a blas- 
phemer, and a persecutor, and injurious: but I 
obtained mercy, because I did 2 ignorantly in unbe- 
lief. 14 And the grace of our Lord was exceedin 
abundant with faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. 
15 This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that, Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners; of whom I am chief. 16 Howbeit for 
this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus 
Christ might shew forth all longsuffering, for a pat- 
tern to them which should hereafter believe on him 
to life everlasting. 17 Now unto the King eternal, 
immortal, invisible, the only wise God, de honour and 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


Here he, First. Returns thanks to Jesus Christ for putting him into the 
ministry. Observe, 1. It is Christ’s work to put men into the ministry, 
Acts xxvi. 16,17. God condemned the false prophets among the Jews in these 
words, “I have not sent these prophets, yet they ran; I have not spoken to 
them, yet they prophesied,” Jer. xxiii. 21. inisters, properly speaking, cannot 
make ministers, much less can persons make themselves ministers; for it is 
Christ’s work, as King and Head, Prophet and Teacher, of his church. 2. Those 
whom he puts into the ministry he enables for it, whom he calls he qualifies. 
Those ministers that are no way fit for their work, nor have ability for it, are 
not of Christ’s putting into the ministry, though there are different qualifications 
as to gifts and graces. 3. Christ gives not only ability, but fidelity, to those 
whom he puts into the ministry He “counted me faithful,” and none are 
counted faithful but those whom he makes sv. Christ’s ministers are trusty 
servants, and they ought to be so, who have so great 2 trust committed to them. 
4. A cali to the ministry is a great favour, for which those that are so called 
ought to give thanks to Jesus Christ. [No office is in itself more honourable, 
none more productive of blessed results. In proportion to our view of its 
dignity, and of our sympathy with its great design, will be the gratitude which 
we ane sustain it shall feel that it has been conferred upon us.] “I thank 
Christ Jesus our Lord,’ who hath put me into the ministry. Now, the more to 
magnify the grace of Christ in putting him into the ministry, he, : 

Secondly. Gives an account of his conversion. 

1. What he was before his conversion; “A blasphemer, a persecutor, and 
injurious.” Saul ‘‘ breathed out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples 
of the Lord,” Acts ix. 1. He made havoe of the church, Acts viii. 3; a blas- 
phemer of God, a persecutor of the saints, and injurious to both. Many times 
those that are designed for great and eminent services are left to themselves 
before their conversion, to fall into great wickedness, that the mercy of Goa 
may be the more glorified in their remission, and the grace of God in their 
regeneration. ‘lhe greatness of sin is no bar to our acceptance with God; no, 
nor to our being employed for him if it be truly repented of. Observe here, 
1. Blasphemy, persecution, and injuriousness, are very great and heinous sins, 
and those who are guilty of them are sinners before God exceedingly. To 
blaspheme God is immediately and directly to strike at God; to persecute his 
people is to endeavour to wound him through their sides; and to be injurious is 
to be like Ishmael, whose hand was against every one, and every one was against 
him. For such invade God's prerogative, and encroach upon the liberties of 
their fellow-creatures. 2. ‘True penitents, to serve a good purpose, will not be 
backward to own their former condition before they were brought home to 
God. This good apostle often confessed what his former life had been, as 
Acts xxii. 4; xxvi. 9—11. ; ; : 

2. See the great favour of God to him; “But I obtained mercy.” This was 
a blessed, but indeed a great favour, that so notorious a rebel should tind 
mercy with his prince. If Paul had persecuted the Christians wilfully, knowing 
them to be the people of God, for aught 1 know he hid been guilty of the 
unpardonable sin ; but because he did it ignorantly and in unbelief he obtained 
mercy. Note, Ist. What we do ignorantly is a less crime than what we do 
knowingly. A sin of ignorance is a sin, for he that knew not his Master’s will, 
but did commit vbings worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes, 


penetrated into hidden mysteries, and despising simple faith in 
revealed truth ” (Webster and Wilkinson). Not “godly edifying,” 
but ‘ God’s dispensation, which is in faith:” so best'MS3. “ Has 
its sphere and development amongst men in faith” (Alford). 

i. 5. “* The commandment:” in verse 11 “ the Gospel.’ The cpostle 
has in view the law in the Gospel (Rom. x. 4), and the aim of this ig 
not foolish talking and disputings, but love and faith. 


i. 7. “ Teacners of the law:’’ “Either Judaisers, who insisted on 
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Tu. xii. 48. Ignorance in some cases will extenuate a crime, though it do not 
take it away. 2nd. Unbelief is at the bottom of what sinners do ignorantly ; 
they do not believe God’s threatenings, otherwise they could not do as they do. 
3rd. For these reasons St. Paul obtained mercy; “ But 1 obtained mercy, 
because I did it ignorantly, in unbelief.” 4th. Here was mercy for a blasphemer, 
a persecutor, and for an injurious person; “ But I obtained mercy,” i; blas- 
phemer, &c. Here he takes notice of the abundant grace of Jesus Christ, 
ver 14. ‘lhe couzersion and salvation of great sinners is owing to the grace of 
Christ, his ““exceeding abundant” grace; even that grace of Christ which 
appears in his glerious Gospel, ver. 15. (“* With faith and love.” These graces 
were implanted in his heart when he was converted, and were the proofs of his 
conversion: faith as opposed to his former rejection of Christ, and love, to his 
former cruel persecution of the followers of Christ.] “This is a faithful 
saying,” &e. ere we have the sum of the whole Gospel, “that Jesus Christ 
came into the world;” the Son of God took upon him our nature, was “ made 
tlesh, and dwelt among us,” Jno. i. 14. He came into the world “ not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance,” Mat. ix. 13. His errand into the world 
was to seek and find, and so save them that were lost, Zu. xix. 10, The rati- 
fication of this is, that it is “a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation.” 
It is good news “ worthy of all acceptation,” and yet not too good to be true, 
for it is “a faithful saying.” “It is a faithful saying,” and therefore worthy to 
be embraced in the arms of faith. It is “ worthy of all acceptation,” and there- 
fore to be received with holy love, which refers to the foregoing verse, where 
the grace of Christ is said to abound in “ faith and love.” And in the close of 
the verse Paul applies it to himself; “* Of whom I am chief.” Paul was a sinner 
of the first rank; so he acknowledges himself to have been, for he breathed 
out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, &c., Acts ix. 1, 2. 
Persecutors are some of the worst of sinners; such a one Paul had been; or, “of 
whom IL am chief,” that is, of pardoned sinners | am chief. It is an expression 
of his great humility; he that elsewhere calls himself the least of saints, 
Eph. iii. 8, here calls himself the chief of sinners. Observe, First. Christ 
Jesus is come into the world; the prophecies concerning his coming are now 
fulfilled. Secondly. He came to save sinners; he came to save those that 
could not save and help themselves. TZJ'hirdly. Blasphemers and persecutors 
are the chief of sinners; so St. Paul reckoned them. Fourthly. The chief of 
sinners may become the chief of saints; so this apostle was, for he was not a 
whit behind the very chiefest apostles, 2 Cor. xi. 5: for Christ came to save the 
chief of sinners. ifthly. This is a very great truth, it is a faithful saying; 
these are true and faithful words, which may be depended on, Sizthly. it 
deserves to be received, to be believed by all of us for our comfort and en- 
couragement. 

3. The mercy which Paul found with God, notwithstanding his great wicked- 
ness before his conversion. He speaks, Ist. For the encouragement of others to 
repent and believe; ver. 16, “ For this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first 
Jesus Christ might shew forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them which 
should hereafter believe.” It was an instance of the long-suffering of Christ 
that he would bear so much with one that had been so very provoking, and it 
was designed for a pattern to all others, that the greatest of sinners might not 
despair of mercy with God. Note here, First. Our apostle was one of the 
first great sinners converted to Christianity. . [The ppectlg however refers, 
I conceive, not to priority of time, but, as before, to the pre-eminence of his 
guilt; not that he was the first, or one of the first, great sinners converted, but 
that he obtained mercy though so great a sinner as to rank first in point of 
guilt.] Secondly. He was converted and obfained mercy for the sake of others 
as weil of himself; he was a pattern to others. T'hirdly. The Lord Jesus Christ 
shews great long-suffering in the conversion of great sinners. Fourthly. Those 
that obtain mercy believe on the Lord Jesus Christ; for without faith it is 
impossible to please God, Heb. xi. 6. Fifthly. Those that believe on Christ be- 
lieve on him to life everlasting ; they “believe to the saving the soul,” Heb. x. 39. 
2nd. He mentions it to the glory of God. Having spoken of the mercy he 
had found with God, he could not go on with his letter without inserting 
a thankful acknowledgment of God’s goodness to him; “ Now unto the King 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honour and glory for ever 
and ever, Amen.” Observe, First. That grace which we have the comfort of 
God must have the glory of. Those that are sensible of their obligations to 
the mercy and grace of God will have their hearts enlarged in his praises. 
Here is praise ascribed to him as “the King eternal, immortal, invisible.” 
Secondly. When we have found God good, we must not forsee to speak him 

reat; and his kind thoughts of us must not at all abate our high thoughts of 
nim, but rather increase them. God had taken particular cognizance of Paal, 
and shewed him mercy, and taken him into communion with himself, and yet he 
calls him “the King eternal,’ &c. God’s gracious dealings with us should fill 
us with admiration of his glorious attributes. He is eternal, without beginning 
of days, or end of life, or change of time; he is the Ancient of days, Dan. vii. 9. 
He is immortal, and the arian: of immortality; he only hath immortality, 
ch. vi. 16, for he cannot die. Invisible, for he cannot be seen with mortal eyes, 
dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto, whom no man hath seen, 
or can see, ch. vi. 16. The only wise God, Jude 25; he only is infinitely wise, 
and the fountain of all wisdom. “ ‘lo him ke glory for ever and ever ;” that is. 
let me be for ever employed in giving honour and glory to him, as the thousand 
thousands do, Rev. v. 12, 13. 


18 This charge I commit unto thee, son Timothy, 
according to the prophecies which went before on 
thee, that thou by them mightest war a good war- 
fare; 19 Holding faith, and a good conscience ; 
which some having put away concerning faith have 
made shipwreck: 20 Of whom is Hymenzus and 
Alexander ; whom I have delivered unto Satan, that 
they may learn not to blaspheme. 


Here is the charge he gives to Timothy to proceed in his work with reso- 
lution, ver. 18. Observe here, the Gospel is a charge committed to the ministers 
of it; it is committed to their trust to see that it be duly applied according to 
the intent and meaning of it, and the design of its great Author. It seems 
there had been prophecies before concerning Timothy, that he should be taken 
ivto the ministry, and should prove eminent in the work of the ministry; and 
this encouraged Paul to commit this charge to him. Observe, k 

First. The ministry is a warfare; it is a good warfare against sin and Satan, 
and under the banner of the Lord Jesus, who is the Captain of our saivation, 
/icb. ii. 10; and in his cause, and against his enemies, ministers are in a particular 
manner engaged, 


e permanent obligation of the Mosaic law, or Platonising ex” 
enetia s of the fais Philo, who professed to teach the true and 
deep view of the law” (Conybeare and Howson). . 

j. 8—10. The true use of the law istodeter from sin. ‘Not made 
for a righteous man:” sce Gal. v. 18, Those who are under the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance do right, not from fear of the penalties of the law, 
but through the influence of the Spirit. ‘ Men-stealers:” literally, 
“ slave-dealers.” 
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Secondly. Ministers must war this good warfare; that is, must execute their 
office diligently and courageously, notwithstanding their oppositions and discou- 
ragements. ote, The prophecies which went before concerning Timothy are 
here mentioned as a motive to stir him up toa vigorous and conscientious dis- 
charge of his duty; so the good hopes that others have entertained concerning 
us should excite us to our duty: “That thou by them mightest war a good war- 
fare.” “ Holding faith and a good conscience,” yer, 19. Observe, that we must 
hold both faith and a good conscience; and those that put away a good conscience 
will soon make shipwreck of faith. Let us live up tothe directions of a renewed, 
enlightened conscience, and keep “ conscience void of offence,” Acts xxiv. 16: a 
conscience not debauched by any vice or sin, and that will be a means of pre- 
serving us sound in the faith ; and we must look to the one as well as the other, 
for the mystery of the faith must be held in a pure conscience, ch. iii. 9. Ag 
for those that had made shipwreck of the faith, he instances two, Hymenzus 
and Alexander, that had made a profession of the Christian religion, but had 
quitted that profession; and Paul had deliyered them to Satan, had declared 
them to belong to the kingdom of Satan, and, as some think, had, by an extra- 
ordinary power, delivered them to be terrified or tormented by Satan, “ that 
they might learn not to blaspheme,” that is, not to contradict or revile the 
doctrine of Christ, and the good ways of the Lord. Observe the primary design 
of the highest censures in the primitive church was to prevent farther sin, and to 
reclaim the sinner. In this case it was for the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus, 1 Cor. v. 5. Observe, 1. Those 
who love the service and work of Satan are justly delivered over to the power 
of Satan: “ Whom I have delivered to Satan.” 2. God can, if he pleases, work 
by contraries. Hymenzus and Alexander are delivered to Satan, that they may 
learn not to blaspheme, when one would rather think they would learn of Satan 
to blaspheme. [Or, rather, the meaning seems to be that they may be deterred 
from blaspheming, and reclaimed from it, and so “learn not to blaspheme,” by an 
experience of the dreadful punishment incurred by it.) 3. Those that have put 
uway a good conscience, and made shipwreck of faith, will not stick at any 
thing, blasphemy not excepted. 4. Therefore let us hold faith and a good con- 
science, if we would keep clear of blasphemy, for if we once let go our hold of 
these we do not know where we shall stop. 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter St. Pau] treats, I. Of prayer, with many reasons for it, ver. 1—8. II. 


Of women's apparel, ver. 9, 10. III. Of their subjection, with the reasons of it, 
ver. 11—14. 


lV. A promise given for their encouragement in child-bearing, ver. 15. 
EXHORT therefore, that, 
first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and 
‘giving of thanks, be made 
for all men; 2 For kings, 
). and for all that are in autho- 
Qrity; that we may lead a 
RK: J,quiet and peaceable life in 
Sem) all godliness and honesty, 3 
= For tls ts good and accept- 
able in the sight of God our Saviour; 4 Who will 
have all men to be saved, and to come unto the know- 
ledge of the truth. 5 For there is 
one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus ; 
6 Who gave himself a ransom for] \ | 
all, to be testified in due time. 7} \< 
Whereunto I am ordained a preacher, 
and an apostle, (I speak the truth 
in Christ, and lie not;) a teacher|\~ 
of the Gentiles in faith and verity.| ~ 
8 1 will therefore that men pray 
every where, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and doubting. 


Here is, First. A charge given to Christians to pray for all men in general, and 
articularly for all in authority. Timothy must take care that this was done. 
‘aul doth not send him any prescribed form of prayer, as we have reason to 
think he would if he had intended that ministers should be tied to that way 
of praying; but in general that they should make ‘‘supplications and prayers, 
intercessions and giving of thanks;” supplications tor the averting of evil, 
prayers for the obtaining of good, intercessions for others, and thanksgivings 
for mercies already received. Paul thought it enough to give them general 
heads; they having the Scripture to direct them in prayer, and the Spirit of 
prayer poured out upon them, needed not any farther direction. Observe, The 
design of the Christian religion was to promote prayer; and the disciples of 
Christ must be praying people: pray “always with all prayer,” Eph. vi. 18. 
Prayers for ourselves in the first place, that is maphed here; we must also pray 
for all men, for the world of mankind in general, for particular persons that 
need or desire our prayers. See how far the Christian religion was from bein 
a sect, when it taught men this diffusive charity—to pray, not only for those 0: 
their own way, but for all men. Pray for kings, ver. 2; though the kings at this 
tnne were heathens, enemies to Christianity, and persecutors of Christian 
et they must pray for them, because it is for the public good that there shoul 
be civil government, and proper persons intrusted with the administration 
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i. 11. The Gospel of the glory of the blessed God,” not “ the 
glorious Gospel.” The Gospel is the glad tidings of the glory of God 
in forgiving sinners for Christ’s sake. : 

i. 12. “I thank Him who has strengthened my heart, Christ 
Jesus our Lord, that he accounted me faithful,” &c. (Conybeare). 

i. 13. “Ignorantly in unbelief:” he did not persecute and 
blaspheme in spite of knowledge, but through lack of it (2 Cor. iii. 
13—16), a lesson to form charitable judgments of even persecutors 
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of it, whom therefore we ov 
uuder them, [This exhortation to pr 


r ray for, yea, thoug 
sag ae for ihe +4 was the more necessary as 
many of the Jews at this time maintained the seditious 5 be genie te 
was not due from them to heathen governments ; and t ore a tee ney 
converts from among them should bring this notion into the, Christian ¢ nurch, 

inferior magistrates. We must 


for kings, and all that are in authority, that is yr magi ate Ve 
oa Fok thent and we must give thanks for them, pray for their eect and 
for the welfare of their kingdoms, and therefore must not plot against them, 


ind give thanks for them, and for 


i hereof we m: ave peace i 
that in the peace thereof we may have pe ind g } A 
the benefit a have under their government; “ That we may lead a quiet and 
‘ mesty.” Here see what we must desire for 


eaceable life in all godliness and hc med Bea 
ing. at G ill so turn their hearts and direct them, and make use of them, 
bigs, thas God Nit A? Act and peaceable eae ee eink not say, 
{ re mi ret, preferments under them, grow rich, and be in honour an 
Se ee heat No, the top of the ambition of a bee Christian is to lead 
” to get through the world unmolested in a low, 
desire that we and others may lead “a ge 
if iness ¢ asty 37 i i i oF t expect to be kep 
» © 4l! godliness and honesty ;” implying that we canno 
apie and Hancenble unless we keep R in all godliness and honesty.” Let us 
mind our duty, and then we may expect to be taken under the protection, both 
of God and the government. n all godliness and honesty ;” here we have our 
duty as Christians summed up in two words: godliness, that is, the right wor- 
shipping of God; and honesty, that is, a good carriage towards all men. These 


k 
that we under them “may lead a ¢ 
power under them, tl 
“a quiet and peaceable life ; 
yrivate station. We should 
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h we ourselves suffer || office; and indeed this lays the foundation for his intercession. 


wo must go toxether: we are not truly honest if we be not godly, and do not 
oe to God his due; and we are not truly godly except we be honest, for 
“God hates robbery for burnt offering.” Here we observe, 1. Christians are 
to be men much given to prayer; they ought to abound herein, and should use 
themselves to prayers, supplications, &c. 2. In our prayers we are to have a 
renerous concern for others as well as for ourselves; we are to pray for all men, 
and to give thanks for all men, and must not confine our prayers or thanks- 
givings to our own persons or families. 3, Prayer consists of various parts, of 
supplications, intercessions, and thanksgivings, for we must pray for the mercies 
we want, as well as be thankful for mercies already received; and we are to 
deprecate the judgments our own or others’ sins have deserved. 4, All men, 
yea, kings themselves, and those that are in authority, are to be prayed for, 
They want our prayers, for they have many difficulties to encounter, many 
snares to which their exalted stations expose them. 5. In praying for our 
governors we take the most likely course to lead a peaceable and quiet life. 
The Jews at Babylon were commanded to seek the peace of the city, whither 
the Lord had caused them to be carried captives, and to pray unto the Lord for 
it; for in the peace thereof they should have peace, Jer. xxix. 7. 6. If we 
would lead a peaceable and quiet life, we must live in all godliness and honesty ; 
we must do our duty to God and man. “He that will love life and see goo 
days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that they speak no guile, 
let him eschew evil and do good, let him seek peace and ensue it,” 1 Pet. iii.10,11. 
Now the reason he gives for this is, “ because this is good and acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour ;” that is, the Gospel of Christ requires this. That 
which is [good in itself, and] acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, we 
should do and should abound in. : 

Secondly. As a reason why we should in our prayers concern ourselves for 
all men, he shews God’s love to mankind in general, ver. 4. [But first he says 
that it is in itself good; a thing both proper in itself to be done and of 
excellent use to allay jealousies and persecutions. It would conciliate their 
enemies and persecutors when they were seen to behave themselves with meek- 
ness and patience, to live as good citizens, and to pray for all men, not except- 
ing those who treated them with contempt and malice.) 3 

1. One reason why all men are to be prayed for is, because there is one God 
and that God bears a goodwill to all mankind. There is one God, ver. 5, and 
one only; there is no other, there can be no other, for there can be but one 
infinite. This one God “ will have all men to be saved ;” that is, he desires not 
the death and destruction of any, ze. xxxiii. 11, but the welfare and salvation 
of all. Not that he hath decreed the salvation of all, for then all men would be 
suved; but he hath a goodwill to the salvation of all, and none perish but 
it is their own fault, Maé. xxiii. 37. He will have all to be saved “and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth;” that is, to be saved in the way that he hath 
appointed, and not otherwise. It concerns us to get the knowledge of the 
truth, because that is the way to be saved. “ Christ is the way and the truth, 
and so he is the life.” : 

2. There is one Mediator, and that Mediator gave himself a ransom for all. 
As the mercy of God extends itself to all his works, so the mediation of Christ 
- extends itself thus far to all the children of men, that he paid a price sufficient 
for the salvation of all mankind. He brought mankind to stand upon new terms 
with God, soas that they are not now under the law as a covenant of works, but 
as arule of life, But under grace; not under the covenant of innocence, but 
under a new covenant. He “gave himself aransom.” Observe, That the death of 
Christ was a ransom, a counter-price: we deserved to have died; Christ died 
for us to save us from death and hell. He gave himself a ransom voluntarily, a 
ransom for all; so that all mankind are put in a better condition than that of 
devils. He died to work out a common salvation’ in order hereunto he put him- 
self into the office of Mediator between God and man. A mediator supposes 
a controversy. Sin had made a quarrel between us and God; Jesus Christ is 
a Mediator that undertakes to make peace, to bring God and man together, 
in the nature of an umpire or arbitrator, a daysman that lays his hand upon us 
both, Job ix. 33. He is a ransom that was “to be testified in due time;” that is, 
in the Old ‘Testament times. His sufferings, and the glory that should follow 
were spoken of as things to be revealed in the last times, 1 Pet. i. 10, 115 an 
they are accordingly revealed by the same token that Paul himself was 
“ordained a preacher and an apostle,” to publish to the Gentiles the glad 
tidings of redgmption and salvation by Jesus Christ. This doctrine of Christ’s 
mediation Paul was intrusted to preach to every creature, Mar. xvi. 15. He 
was appointed to be a teacher of the Gentiles; besides his general call to the 
apostieship he was commissioned particularly to preach to the Gentiles in faith 
and truth, that is, faithfully and truly. Note, Ist. It is good and acceptable 
in the sight of God our Saviour that we pray for kings and for all men, and also 
that we lead a peaceable and quiet life, &c.; and this is a very good reason 
why we should do the one as well as the other. 2nd. God hath a goodwill to 
the salvation of all; so that it is "ot so much the want of a will in God to save 
them as it 18 a want of will in themselves to be saved in God’s way. Here our 
blessed Lord charges the fault: “ Ye will not come unto me that ye may have 
life,” Jno. v. 40; “I would have gathered you, and ye would not.” 3rd. Those that 
are saved must come to the knowledge of the truth, for that is God’s appointed 
way to save sinners. Without knowledge the heart cannot be good; if we do 
not know the truth we cannot be ruled by it. 4th. It is observable that the 
unity of God is asserted and joined with the unity of the Mediator, and the 
church of Rome might as well maintain a plurality of gods as a plurality of 
mediators. 5th, He that isa Mediator in the New Testament sense gave him- 
self a ransom. Vain, then, is the pretence of the Romanists that there is but 
one Mediator of satisfaction, but many of intercession; for, according to St. 


aul, Christe giving himself a rausum was a necessary part of the Mediator’s 
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6th. St. Paul 
| Was ordained a minister to declare this to the Gentiles, that Christ is the one 
| Mediator between God and men, who gave himself a ransom for all. ‘This is 
the substance of that which all ministers are to preach to the end of the world; 
and St. Paul magnified his office, as he was the apostle of the Gentiles. 
Rom. xi. 13. Lastly, Ministers must preach the truth, what they apprehend 
to be so, and they must believe it themselves; they are, like our apostle, to 
preach in faith and verity; and they must also be faithful and trusty. 

Thirdly. A direction how to pray, ver. 8. 1. Now, under the Gospel, prayer 
is not to be confined to any one particular house of prayer, but men must pray 
everywhere. No place is amiss for prayer; no one place more acceptable to 
God than another; Jno. iv. 21, “ Pray everywhere;” that is, we must pray 
in our closets, and pray in our families, pray at our meals, pray when we are 
in journeys, pray in the solemn assemblies, whether more public or more 
private, 2. It is the will of God that in prayer we should lift up holy hands; 
‘Lifting up holy hands,” or pure hands, pure from the pollution of sin, washed 
in the fountain opened for sin and uncleanness; “I will wash my bands in 


innocency; so will I compass thine altar, O Lord,” Ps. xxvi. 6. 3. We must 
pray in charity ; without wrath, or malice, or anger, at any person. 4. We must 
pray in faith, “ without doubting,” Jas. i. 6; or, as some read it,‘ without dis- 
puting,’ and then it falls under the head of charity. 


9 In like manner also, that women adorn them- 
selves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and 
sobriety ; not with broided hair, or gold, or pearls, 
or costly array; 10 But (which becometh women 
professing godliness) with good works. 11 Let the 
woman learn in silence with all subjection. 12 But 
[ suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 
over the man, but to be in silence. 13 For Adam 
was first formed, then Eve. 14 And Adam was 
not deceived, but the woman being deceived was in 
the transgression. 15 Notwithstanding she shall be 
saved in childbearing, if they continue in faith and 


charity and holiness with sobriety. 


Here is, First. A charge that women that profess the Christian religion 
should be modest, and sober, and silent, and submissive, as becomes their place. 

1. They must be very modest in their apparel, not affecting gaudiness, or 
gaiety, or costliness, (you may read the vanity of a person’s mind by the gaiet 
and gaudiness of their habit,) because they have better ornaments with whic 
they should “adorn themselves as becomes women professing godliness, with 
good works.” Note, Good works are the best ornament ; these are, in the sight 
of God, of great price. Those that profess godliness should, in their dress, as 
well as other things, carry it as becomes their profession; instead of laying out 
their money on fine clothes, they must lay it out in works of piety and charity, 
which are properly called good works. 2. Women must learn, learn the prin- 
ciples of their religion, learn Christ, learn the Scriptures; they must not think 
that their sex excuses them from that learning which is necessary to salvation. 
3. They must be silent, and submissive, and subject, and not “usurp authority ;” 
and the reason given is, because ““ Adam was first formed, then Eve” out of 
him, to denote her subordination to him, and dependence upon him; and that 
she was made for him to be a helpmeet for him. And as she was last in the 
creation, which is one reason for her subjection, so she was first in the trans- 
gression, and that is another reason. “Adam was not deceived,” that is, not 
first; the serpent did not immediately set upon him, but the woman was first 
in the transgression, 2 Cor. xi. 3; and it was part of the sentence, “Thy desire 
shall be to thine husband, and he shall rule over thee,” Gen. iii. 16. [It does not, 
I think, appear that Adam was deceived at all; nor is there any ground in the 
language, or reasoning of the apostle in this place, to suppose that he teaches 
that he was, only not first. On the contrary, he says absolutely, “ Adam was not 
deceived.” What he did on that fatal occasion he did knowingly, and because he 
either could not or would not withstand the solicitations of his wife.] But it is 
a word of comfort, ver. 15, that they that continue in sobriety shall be “saved 
in child-bearing,” or, with child-bearing. ‘he Messiah, who was born of a 
woman, should break the serpent’s head, Gen. iii. 15. Or, the sentence which 
they are under for sin shall be no bar to their acceptance with Christ, “if they 
continue in faith, and charity, and holiness, with sobriety.” 

Secondly. Here we observe, 1. The extensiveness of the rnlesof Christianity. 
They not only reach to men, but women; not only to their persons, but also 
to their dress, which must be modest like their sex: and to their outward 
deportment and behaviour,—it must be in silence, with all subjection. 2. Women 
are to profess godliness as well as men, for they are one and thereby stand 
engaged to exercise themselves to godliness ; and, to their honour be it spoken, 
many of them were eminent professors of Christianity in the days of the 
apostles, as the book of Acts will inform us. 3. Women being more in danger 
of exceeding in their apparel, it was more necessary to caution them in this 
respect. 4. The best ornaments for professors of godliness are good works. 
5. According to St. Paul, women must be learners, and are not allowed to be 
public teachers in the church, for teaching is an office of authority; whereas 
she must not usurp authority over the man, but is to bein silence. But, not- 
withstanding this prohibition, good women may, and ought, to teach their 
children at home the principles of religion. Timothy, from a child, had known 
the holy Scriptures; and who should teach him but his mother and grand- 
mother, 2 Tim. iii, 15. Aquila and his wife Priscilla expounded unto Apollos 
the way of God more perfectly; but then they did it privately, for they took 
him unto them, Acts xviii. 26. 6. Here are two very good reasons given for the 
man’s authority over the woman, and her subjection to the man, ver. 13, 14. 
Adam was first formed, then Eve; she was created for the man, and not the man 
for the woman, 1 Cor. xi. 9; then she was deceived, and brought the man into 
the transgression. 7. Though the difficulties and dangers of child-bearing are 
many and great, as they are part of the punishment inflicted om the sex for 
Eve’s transgression, yet here is much for her support and encouragement, 
“Notwithstanding she shall be saved,” &c. Though in sorrow, yet she shall 
bring forth, and be a living mother of living children; with this proviso, that 
they continue in faith, and charity, and holiness, with sobriety; and women 
under the circumstance of child-bearing should, by faith, lay hold on this pro- 
mise for their support in the needful time. (Or rather, she shall be saved 


“Injurious:” the word does not convey the same meaning as for- | 
merly; it is better rendered by Alford, “an insulter;” or Tyndal, | 
“a tyrant;” or Conybeare, ‘a doer of outrage.” 

i, 17. “Wise:” omitted by best MSS, 

i. 18. “ Prophecies:” intimations of the Holy Spirit (see Acts 
xiii. 1, 2). “By them:” better, ‘in them ”’—i.e,, clad or armed with 
them as encouragements to boldness (Alford, Wivsinger, &c.). 

i. 20. “Tne salvation of the persous coucerned is the end the 
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‘ 


apostle has in view” (Wiesinger). “May learn:” literally, “be 
instructed by punishment.” ; é 

ii. 1, 2. It was needful that Christians should pray*for civil 
rulers—(1) that rulers might be kept from becoming persecutors ; 
(2) for their own sakes, that they might thus answer those who 
accused them of rebellious tendencies. ji 

ii. 5. God is one in essence and purpose. He has not different 
intentions towards different nations or individuals (Rom. iii. 29, 30), 
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through or by child-bearing; that is, not saved in the time of child-bearing, but 
saved; it does not refer to deliverance in that crisis, but to salvation, and 
saved by means of child-bearing; that is, by means of the incarnation of the 


promised seed.] 
CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter our apostle treats of church officers. And, I. He gives us the qualifica- 
tions of a person to be admitted to the office of a bishop, ver. 1—7. II. Of the qualifi- 
cations of deacons, ver. 8—10; and of their wives, ver. 11; and again of the deacons, 
ver. 12, 13. III. Of the reasons of his writing to Timothy, whereupon he speaks of 
the church and the foundation truth professed therein, ver. 14—16. 


re HIS is a true saying, If a 
Pee IN Se igs man desire the afice of a 
wve§ bishop, he desireth a good 
{i work. 2 A bishop then 
(Ge must be blameless, the hus- 


sober, of good behaviour, 
FA///2 given to hospitality, apt to 
=-A((&* teach; 3 Not given to 

5 G S\ wine, no striker, not greedy 
of filthy lucre; but patient, not a brawler, not cove- 
tous; 4 One that ruleth well his own house, having 
his children in subjection with all gravity; 5 (For 
if a man know not how to rule his own house, how 
shall he take care of the church of God?) 6 Nota 
novice, lest being lifted up with pride he fall into the 
condemnation of the devil. 7 Moreover he must 
have a good report of them which are without; lest 
he fall into reproach and the snare of the devil. 


The two epistles to Timothy, and that to Titus, contain a Scripture plan of 
church government, or a direction to ministers. Timothy, we suppose, was 
an evangelist that was left at Ephesus to take care of those whom the Holy 
Ghost had made bishops there; thatis, thepresbyters, as appears by Acts xx. 28, 
where the care of the church was committed to the presbyters, and they were 
ealled bishops. It seems they were very loath to part with Paul, especially 
oecause he told them they should “ see his face no more,” Acts xx. 38; for their 
church was but newly planted. They were afraid of undertaking the care of it, 
and therefore Paul left Timothy with them to set them in order. And here we 
have the character of a gospel minister, whose office it is, as a bishop, to pre- 
side in a particular congregation of Christians, ‘If a mian desire the office of 
a bishop, he desires a good work,” ver. 1. 

First. The ministry isa work. However the office of a bishop may be now 
thought a good preferment, then it was thought a good work. Observe, 
1. The office of a Scripture bishop is an office of Divine appointment, and not 
of human invention; the ministry is not a creature of the state, and it is a pity 
that the minister should be at any time the tool of the state. The office of the 
ministry was in the church before the magistrate countenanced Christianity, 
for this office is one of the great gifts Christ hath bestowed on the church, 
Eph. iv. 8—11, 2. This office of a Christian bishop is a work which requires 
diligence and application. The epoutle represents it under the notion and 
character of a work, not of agreat honour and advantage; for ministers should 
always look more to their work than to the honour and advantage of their 
office. 3. It is a good work, a work of the greatest importance, and designed 
for the greatest good. The ministry is conversant about no lower concerns 
than the life and happiness of immortal souls; it is a good work, because 
designed to illustrate the Divine perfections, in bringing many sons into glory; 
the ministry is appvinted to open men’s eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, &c., Acts xxvi. 18. 4. There 
ought to be an earnest desire of the office in those who would be put into it. 
If a man desires, he should earnestly desire, for the prospect he hath of bring- 
ing greater rial te God, and of doing the greatest good to the souls of men 
by this means. his is the question proposed to those who offer themselves 
to the ministry in the church of England, Do you think you are moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take upon you this office? [For parents or patrons to destine 
a youth to the Christian ministry irrespectively of any desire to or fitness for, 
it on his part, is a flagrant profanation of the sacred office, and bas done incal- 
eulable mischief to the church, and been the ruin of souls, by filling .he pulpits 
with unconverted ministers. ] 

Secondly. In order to the discharge of this office, the doing of this work, the 
workman must be duly qualified. 1. A minister must be “ blameless;” that is, 
not lie under any scandal; he must give as little occasion for blame as can be, 
because that will be a prejudice to nis ministry, and wilt reflect reproach 
upon his office. 2. He must be “the husband of one wife.” Not having given 
a bill of divorce to one, and then taking another; or, not having many wives at 
once, as at that time was too common both among Jews and Gentiles, especially 
among the Gentiles. 3. He must be “ vigilant,’ and watchful against Satan, 
that subtle enemy; he must watch over himself and the souls of those that are 
committed to his charge, of whom, having taken the oversight, he must improve 
all opportunities of doing them good. A minister ought to be vigilant, because 
our adversary the devil goes about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour, | Pet. v. 8. 4. He must be “sober ;” that is, temperate, moderate in all 
his actions, and in the use of all creature comforts. Sobriety and watchfulness 
are often, in Scripture, put together, because they mutually betriend one 
another; “Be sober, be vigilant.” 5. He must be “ of good behaviour,” composed 
and solid, and not light, and vain, and frothy. (The gravity of his manners 
should correspond with the dignity of his office. This word prescribes the 
proper regulation of the conduct; the preceding, the proper government of the 
mind ] 6- He must be “given to hospitality ;” open-handed to strangers, and 
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ready to entertain them according to his ability, as one that doth not set his 
heart upon the wealth of the world, and that is a true lover of his brethren. 
7. “Apt to teach.” Therefore this is a preaching bishop that Paul describes, — 
one that is both ableand willing to communicate to others the knowledge which 
God hath given him; one that is fit to teach, and ready to take all opportunities 
of giving instruction; that is himself well instructed in the things of the king- 
dom of heaven, and is communicative of what he knows to others. [It is of 
great importance that a minister should possess not only a mind well furnished 
with Divine truth, but also the ability to set it forth in a perspicnous and per- 
suasive manner, Many are willing to communicate what they know, but for 
want of aclear method, or a ready utterance, are unable.) 8. No drunkard ; 

not given to wine.” The priests were not to drink wine when they went ia 
to minister, Lev. x. 8,9, “lest they drink and pervert the law.” 9. “ Nostriker;” 
that is, one that is not quarrelsome, nor apt to use violence to any, but doth 
every thing with mildness, love,and gentleness. ‘The servant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle towards all, &c., 2 Tim. ii. 24. 10. One that is “not 
greedy of filthy lucre;” that is, that doth not make his ministry to truckle to 
any secular design or interest ; that useth no mean, base, sordid ways of getting 
money ; that is dead to the wealth of this world, and lives above it, aud makes 
it appear he is so. 11. He must “be patient,” and “not a brawler ;” of a mild 
disposition. Christ, the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, is so. Not apt to 
be angry or quarrelsome; as not a striker with his hauds, so not a brawler with 
his tongue; for how shall men teach others to govern their tongues who do 
not make conscience of keeping them under good government themselves ? 
12. “Not covetous.” Covetousness is bad in any, but it is worst in a minister, 
whose calling leads him to converse so much with auother world. 13. He must 
be one that keeps his family in good order, “that rules well his own house,” 
that he may set a good example to other masters of families to do so too; and 
that he may thereby give a proof of his ability to take care of the church of 
God: “ For if a man know not how to rule his own house, how shall he take 
care of the church of God.” Observe, The families of ministers ought to be 
examples of good to all other families. Ministers must have their children in 
subjection; then it is the duty of ministers’ children to submit to the instrue- 
tions that are given them. “ With all gravity.” Observe, That the best way to 
keep inferiors in subjection is to be grave with them. ot having his children 
in subjection with all austerity, but with all gravity. 14. He must ‘Snot be a 
novice ;” that is, not one newly brought to the Christian religion; or, not one 
that is but meanly instructed in it, that Knows no more of religion than the 
surface of it, for such a one is apt to be “lifted up with pride ;” the more igno- 
rant men are the more proud they are. “ Lest, being lifted up with pride, he 
fall into the condemnation of the devil.” The devils fell through pride, which 
is a good reason why we should take heed of pride, because it is a sin that 
turned angels into devils. 15. He must be of good reputation among his neigh- 
bours, and under no reproach from former conversation; for the devil will 
make use of that to ensnare others, and work in them an aversion to the 
doctrine of Christ, preached by those that have not bad a good report. 

Thirdly. Now upon the whole, having briefly gone through the qualifications 
of a gospel bishop, we may, 1. With great reason cry out as St. Paul doth, 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” 2 Cor. ii. 16. Hic labor hoe opus,— this 
is a work indeed.’ What piety, what prudence, what zeal, what courage, what 
faithfulness, what watchfulness over ourselves, our lusts, appetites, and pas- 
sions, and over those under our charge,—I say, what holy watchfulness,—is 
necessary in this work! 2. Have not the best qualified, and the most faithful 
and conscientious, ministers just reason to complain against themselves, that su 
much is requisite by way of qualification, and so much work is necessary to be 
done? And, alas! how far short do the best come of what they should be, and 
what they should de! 3. Yet let those bless God and be thankful whom the 
Lord hath enabled, and counted faithful, putting them into the ministry. If 
God is pleased to make any, in some degree, able and faithful, let him have the 
praise and glory of it. 4. For the encouragement of all faithful ministers we 
have Christ’s gracious word of promise, “Lo, lam with you alway. even unto 
the end of the world,” Mat. xxviii. 20. And if he be with us, he will fit us for 
our work in some measure, and carry us through the difficulties of it with com- 
fort, and graciously pardon our imperfections, and reward our faithfulness 
with a crown of glory that fadeth not away, 1 Pet. v. 4. [5. Since the office of 
the Christian bishop or pastor demands such qualifications, let the churches be 
eareful whom they call to it, or encourage as candidates for it; and let much 
prayer be offered that God would supply them with a constant succession of 
holy men whom he has himself called and anointed.) 


8 Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double- 
tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of 
filthy lucre; 9 Holding the mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience. 10 And let these also first 
be proved; then let them use the office of a deacon, 
being found blameless. 11 Even so must their wives 
be grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things. 
12 Let the deacons be the husbands of one wife, 
ruling their children and their own houses well. 15 
For they that have used the office of a deacon well 
purchase to themselves a good degree, and great 
boldness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus. 


We have here the character of deacons. These had the care of the temporal 
concerns of the church; that is, the maintenance of the ministers, and provision 
for the poor. They served tubles, while the ministers or oishops gave them- 
selves only to the ministry of the word and prayer, Acts vi. 2,4. Of the insti- 
tution of this office, with that which gave occasion to it, you have an account 
in Acts vi. 1—6. Now it was requisite the deacons should have a good cha- 
racter, because they were assistants to the ministers, appeared and acted 

ublicly, and had a great trust reposed in them. ‘They must be grave; gravity 
Peceniae all Christians, but especially those that are im office in the church. 
* Not double-tongued;” that will say one. thing to one, and another thing to 
another. according as their interest leads them; a double tongue comes from a 
double heart,—flatterers, slanderers, are double-tongued. “ Not given to much 
wine;” for that isa great disparagement tu any man, especially to a Christian 
and one in office, disfits men for business, opens the door to many tempta- 
tions. “Not greedy of filthy lucre.” This would especially be bad in the 


therefore all must come within the range of our prayers. “The 
man Christ Jesus:” “One between God and man, which is the man 
Christ Jesus” (I'yndal). ‘The manhood of Christ is insisted on, 
because it was necessary for his mediatorship. 

ii, 8—15. The relative duties of men and women in public 
worship. Not “men,” as Authorised Version, but “the men,” as 
distinguished from the women. Not “doubting,” but “ disputing ;” 
'“ strife,’ Wickliffe; “ alturcaticn,” Rheims. 


ii. 9. “ Shame-facedness ” is wrong, and conveys a wrong idea; it 
is a printer’s corruption from “shame-fastness,” which appears in all 
the English versions except Rheims, which reads ‘“demureness.” 
“ Shame-fastness’’ is that quality which shrinks from overpassing the 
limits of womanly reserve and modesty, as well as from the dishonour 
which would justly attach thereto” (Lrench, “New Testament 
Synonyms”’). ‘Sobriety:” better, “self-restraint,” or ‘habitual 
inner self-government.” 
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deacons that were intrusted with the church’s money, and if they were cove- 
tous and greedy of filthy lucre, would be tempted to embezzle it, and convert 
that to their own use which was intended for the public service. “ Holding 
the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience,’ ver. 9. Note, The mystery of 
faith is best held in a pure conscience. The practical love of truth is the most 
powerful preservative from error and delusion. If we keep apne conscience, 
that is, take heed of every thing that debauches conscience and draws us away 
trom God, that will preserve in our souls “ the mystery of the faith.” [By “the 
mystery of the faith” is meant not any particular doctrine of the Gospel, which 
may be more mysterious than the rest, but the Gospel at large, which is called 
in ver. 16 “the mystery of godliness.” Deacons should be men holding fast the 
true faith in an enlightened and upright conscience.) “ Let these also first be 
proved,” ver. 10. It is not fit the public trusts should be lodged in the hands 
of any till they are first proved, and found fit for the business they are to be 
intrusted with; the soundness of their judgments, their zeal for Christ, and 
the blamelessness of their conversation, must be proved. 

Their wives likewise must have a good character, ver. 11; they must be of a 
grave behaviour, “not slanderers,” tale-bearers, carrying stories to make mis- 
Chief and sow discord; they must be “‘sober and faithful in all things;” not 
given to any excess, but trusty in all that is committed to them. All that are 
related to ministers must double their care to walk as becomes the Gospel of 
Christ, lest if they in any thing walk disorderly the ministry be blamed. Ashe 
said before of the bishops or ministers, so here of the deacons, they must be 
“the husband of one wife,” such as had not put away their wives upon dislike, 
and married others; they must “rule their children and their own houses 
well;” families of ministers should be examples to other families. And the 
reason why the deacons must be thus qualified is, ver. 13, because, though the 
office of a deacon be an inferior degree, yet it is a step towards the higher 
degree; and they that had served tables well, the church might see cause 
afterwards to discharge them from that service, and prefer them to serve in 
preaching the word, and in prayer, Or it may be meant of the good reputation 
that aman would gain by his fidelity in this office; they will purchase to them- 
selves “ zreat boldness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

Observe, 1. In the primitive church there were but two orders of ministers or 
officers, bishops and deacons, Phil. i. 1. After ages have invented the rest. The 
office of the bishop, presbyter, pastor, or minister, was confined to prayer and to 
the ministry of the word; and the office of the deacon was confined to, or at least 
principally conversant about, serving tables, Clemens Romanus, in his epistle 
to the Christians, cap. 42, 44, speaks very fully and plainly to this purpose, that 
the apostles forekuowing, by our Lord Jesus Christ, there would arise in the 
Christian church a controversy about the name episcopacy, appointed the fore- 
mentioned orders, bishops and deacons. 2. The Scripture deacon’s main em- 

loyment was to serve tables, and not to preach or baptize. It is true, indeed, 

hilip did preach and baptize many in Samaria, Acés viii.; but you read he was 
an evangelist, Acts xxi. 8, and he might preach and baptize, and perform any 
other part of the ministerial office under that character. But still the design 
of the deacon’s office was to mind the temporal concerns of the church, such as 
the salaries of the ministers and providing for the poor. 3. Several qualifica- 
tions were very necessary, even for these inferior officers; “The deacons must 
be grave,” &e. 4. Some trial should be made of persons’ qualifications before 
they are admitted into office in the church, or have any trust committed to 
them; let these also first be proved. 5. Integrity and uprightness in an inferior 
office is the way to be preferred to a higher station in the church; they “ pur- 
chase to themselves a good degree.” 6. This will also give aman great bold- 
ness in the faith, whereas a want of integrity aud uprightness will make a man 
timorous and ready to tremble at his own shadow. ‘The wicked flee when 
no man pursueth, but the righteous are bold as a lion,” Pr. xxviii. 1. 


14 These things write 1 unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee shortly: 15 But if I tarry long, 
that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to be- 
have thyself in the house of God, which is the church 
of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth. 
16 And without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness: God was manifest in the flesh, justified in 
the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 


believed on in the world, received up into glory. 


He concludes the chapter with a particular direction to Timothy. 

First. He hoped shortly to come to him to give him farther directions and 
assistance in his work, and to see that Christianity was well planted, and took 
rout well, at Ephesus; he therefore wrote the more briefly to him. But 

Secondly. He wrote lest he should tarry long, that he might know how to 
behave himself in the house of God; that is, how to carry himself as became an 
evangelist and a substitute of the apostles. Observe, Those that are employed 
=n the house of God must see to it that they behave themselves well, lest they 
bring reproach upon the house of God, and that worthy name by which they 
are called. Ministers ought to behave themselves well, and to look not only to 
their praying and preaching, but to their behaviour. Their office binds them 
to their good behaviour, for any behaviour will not do in this case. Timothy 
must know how to behave himself, not only in that particular church where he 
was now appointed to reside for some time; but, being an evangelist and substi- 
tute of the apostles, he must learn how to behave himself in other churches, where 
he should in like manner be appointed to reside fur some time; and therefore 
it is not the church of Ephesus, but the catholie church, which is here called 

the house of God, which is the church of the living God.” Observe here, 

_l. God is the living God. He is the fountain of life, he is life in himself, and he 
gives life, breath, and all things to his creatures; in him we live, and move, and 
have our being, Acts xvii. 25, 28. ; 

2. The church is the house of God; he dwells there. The Lord hath chosen 
Zion to dwell there; This is my rest, here will I dwell, for I have chosen itis 
there may we see God’s power and glory, Ps. Ixiii.2. It is the great support 
of the church that it is the church of the living God, the true God in opposi- 
tion to false gods, dumb and dead idols; “The pillar and ground of truth;” 
that is, either, ; ? 

Ist. The church itself, that is the pillar and ground of truth. Not that the 
authority of the Scriptures depends upon that of the church, as the papists 
pretend, for truth is the pillar and ground of the church; but the church holds 
forth the Seripture and the doctrine of Christ, as the pillar to which a procla- 
mation is affixed holds forth the proclamation, “ Even to the principalities and 


powers in heavenly places is made known by the church anif i 
Uf God,” Eph. iii, yo. y urch the manifold wisdom 


ii. 15. Women faithfully performing their part in doing and 
suffering what God has assigned to them—child-bearing and home 
duties, their sphere as distinguished from public teaching, which is 
man’s—shall be saved. 

iii. 6. ‘He may not be a young scholar, lest he swell and fall into 
the judgment of the evil speaker ” (Tyndal). “ Thecondemnation of 
the devil:” 4.e., the same condemnation that came upon him through 
pride. - 
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| truth we may and ought to forsake her; for our regar 
| greater than our regard to the church, 
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ond. Others understand it of Timothy. He, not he himself only, but he as an 
evangelist. he and other faithful ministers, are the pillars and ground of truth; 
that is, it is their business to maintain, hold up, and publish the truths of Christ 
in the church. It is said of the apostles that “they seemed to be pillars,” 
Gal. ii.9. First. Let us be diligent and impartial in our own inquiries after 
truth; let us buy the truth at any rate, and not think much of any pains to dis- 
cover it. Secondly. Let us be careful to keep and preserve it; “ Buy the truth 
and sell it not,” Pr. xxiii. 23; do not part with it on any consideration. Thirdly. 
Let us take care to publish it, and to transmit it safe and uncorrupted unto 
Fourthly. When the church ceases to be Ere Fae and ground of 

to truth should be 
We are no longer obliged to continue 
in the church than she continues to be the pillar and ground of truth. 

3. What is the truth which the churches and ministers are the pillars and 
grounds of? He tells us, ver. 16, that “ Without controversy great is the 
mystery of godliness.” ‘The learned Camero joins this with what goes before, 
and then it runs thus, ‘The pillar and ground of the truth, and without con- 
troversy great is the mystery of godliness.’ He supposes this mystery to be the 
pillar, &c. Observe, 

Ist. ‘hat Christianity is a mystery, a mystery that could not have been found 
out by reason or the light of nature, and cannot be comprehended by reason, 
because it is above reason, though not contrary thereunto. It is a mystery, not 
of philosophy or speculation, but, 2nd. It is a mystery of godliness, designed 
to promote godliness; and herein it exceeds all the mysteries of the Gentiles. 
3rd. It is arevealed mystery, not shut up and sealed; and it does not cease to 
be a mystery because now in part revealed. Now, what is the mystery of god- 
liness? It is Christ; and here are six things concerning Christ which make 
up the mystery of godliness. First. That he is God manifest in the flesh. 
“God was manifest in the flesh.” This proves that he is God, the eternal Word 
that was made flesh, and was manifest in the flesh. When God was to be 
manifested to man he was pleased to manifest himself in the incarnation of his 
own Son; “The Word was made flesh,” Jno. i. 14. Secondly. He is ‘justified 
in the Spirit;” that is, whereas he was reproached as a sinner, and put to 
death as a malefactor, he was raised again by the Spirit, and so was justified 
from all calumnies with which he was loaded. ‘ He was made sin for us, and 
was delivered for our offences;” but being raised again, he was justified in the 
Spirit; that is, it was made to appear that his sacrifice was accepted, and so 
“He rose again for our justification,” as he was “delivered for our otiences,” 
Rom. iv. 25. He was put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit 
1 Pet. iii. 18. [The attestation of Christ by the Spirit must not be restrictec 
to his resurrection. It was given also at his baptism, and in our Lord’s 
miracles, and still farther in his miraculous descent and extraordinary agency 
on the day of Pentecost.] Thirdly. He was “seen of angels.” They wor- 
shipped him, Heb.i.6; they attended his incarnation, his temptation, his agony. 
his Ramths his resurrection, his ascension. This is much to his honour, an 
shews what a mighty interest he hath in the upper world, that angels minis- 
tered to him, for he is the Lord of angels. ‘ourthly. He is * preached unto the 
Gentiles.” This is a great part of the mystery of godliness, that Christ was 
offered to the Gentiles a Redeemer and Saviour; that whereas, before, salva- 
tion was of the Jews, the partition wall was now taken down, and the Gentiles 
were taken in; “I have set them to be a light of the Gentiles,” Acts xiii. 47. 
Fifthly. Vhat he was “believed on in the world,” so that he was not preached 
in vain. Many of the Gentiles welcomed the Gospel which the Jews rejected. 
Who would have thought that the world that lay in wickedness would have 
believed in the Son of God? would take him to be their Saviour who was him- 
self crucified at Jerusalem? But, notwithstanding all the prejudices they 
laboured under, he was believed on, &c. Sizthly. We was “received up into 
glory,” in his ascension. This indeed was before he was believed on in the 
world ; but it is put last, because it was the crown of his exaltation, and 
because it is not only his ascension that is meant, but his sitting at the right 
hand of God, where “he ever lives, making intercession,” and hath all power 
both in heaven and earth; and because in the apostacy, of which he treats in 
the following chapter, his remaining in heaven would be denied by those who 
pretend to bring him down on their altars in the consecrated wafers. Observe, 
lst. He who was manifest in flesh was God, really and truly God, God by 
nature, and not only so by office, for this makes it to bea mystery, 2nd. God 
was manifest in flesh, real flesh; forasmuch as children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same, Heb. ii. 14. And 
what is more amazing, he was manifest in the flesh, after all flesh had corrupted 
his way, though he himself was holy from the womb. 3rd. Godliness is a 
mystery in all its parts and branches, from the beginning to the end, from 
Christ’s incarnation to his ascension. 4th. It being a great mystery, we should 
rather humbly adore it, and piously believe it, than curiously pry into it, or be 
too positive in our explications of it, and determinations about it, farther than 
the ee Scriptures have revealed it tous. [5th. It betrays either great igno- 
rance or great prejudice to reject Christianity because it contains mysteries. 
If they abound in nature and providence, much more wed they be expected in 
revelation. ‘A religion without mysteries is a temple without its god.’ 6th. It 
is both unphilosophical and impious, under pretence of simplifying the word 
of God, to endeavour to explain away every ening. im it that is mysterious. 
Instead of a system of revealed doctrine worthy of the blessed of God, it would 
thus become a scheme of mere human rationality and moral virtue.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


St. Paul here foretels, I. A dreadful apostacy, ver. 1—3. II. He treats of Christian 
liberty, ver. 4,5. III. He gives Timothy divers directions which respect himself, his 
doctrine, and the people under his care, ver. 6—16. 


<u, OW the Spirit speaketh ex- 
pressly, that in the latter 
times some shall depart from 
the faith, giving heed to se- 
ducing spirits, and doctrines 
of devils; 2 Speaking lies 
in hypocrisy ; having their 
conscience seared with a 
hot iron; 3 Forbidding to 
marry, and commanding to 


posterity. 
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iii. 9. “The mystery of the faith:” mystery, since man did not 
know it till God revealed it, and even yet in parts mysterious 
(verse 16). 

iii. 11. “The women,”’ not “wives” as Authorised Version. These 
are, according to Chrysostom and most ancient writers, “deaconesses ”* 
(Rom. xvi. 1—3; so also De Wette, Wiesinger, Alford, &c.). 

iil. 13, “A good degree:” i.e., a good position through the right 
performance of his duties, and hence influence and weight which 
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abstain from. meats, which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving of them which believe 
and know the truth. 4 For every creature of God 
1s good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving: 65 For it is sanctified by the 
word of God and prayer. 


We have here a prophecy of the apostacy of the latter times, which he 
had spoken of as a thing expected and taken for granted among Christians, 
2 Thes.ii. In the close of the foregoing chapter we had the mystery of godli- 
ness summed up, and therefore very fitly in the beginning of this chapter we have 
the mystery of iniquity summed up. “ The Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the 
latter times some shall depart from the faith.” Whether he means the Spirit 
in the Old Testament, or the Spirit in the prophets of the New Testament, or 
both, the prophecies concerning Antichrist, as well as the prophecies concern- 
ing Christ, come from the Spirit. The Spirit in both spake expressly of a 
general apostacy from the faith of Christ, and the pure worship of God. This 
should come in ‘the latter times,” that is, during the Christian dispensation, 
for those are called the latter days; in the following ages of the church, for the 
mystery of iniquity now began to work. ‘Some shall depart from the faith,” 
or there shall be an apostacy from the faith ; “some,” not all; for in the worst 
of times “ God will have a remnant, according to the election of grace.” They 
“shall depart from the faith,” the faith delivered to the saints, Jude 3; and it 
was delivered at once, that is, the sound doctrine of the Gospel. “ Giving heed 
to seducing spirits;” that is, men that pretended to the Spirit, but were not 
really guided by the Spirit. “ Beloved, believe not every spirit,” 1.Jno. iv. 1; that 
is, every one that pretends to the Spirit. Now observe, 

First. One of the greatest instances of that apostacy, namely, giving heed 
to doctrines of demons, or concerning demons; that is, those doctrines which 
teach the worship of saints and angels as a middle sort of deities, between the 
immortal God and mortal men, such as the heathen called demons, and wor- 
shipped under that notion. Now this plainly agrees to the church of Rome 
and it was one of the first steps towards that great apostacy, the enshrining of 
the relics of martyrs, paying Divine hononrs to them, erecting altars, burning 
incense, consecrating images and temples, and making prayers and praises to 
the honour of saints departed. This demon worship is paganism revived, the 
image of the first beast. 

Secondly, The instruments of promoting and propagating this apostacy and 
delusion. It will be done by hypocrisy of those that speaks lies ; ver. 2, “Speak- 
ing lies in hypocrisy ;” that is, the agents and emissaries of Satan that promote 
these delusions by lies and forgeries, and pretended miracles. It is done by 
their hypocrisy, professing honour to Christ, and yet at the same time fighting 
against all his anointed offices, and corrupting or profaning all his ordinances. 
The hypocrisy likewise of those that have “their consciences seared with a 
hot iron ;” that is, that are perfectly lost to the very first principles of virtue 
and moral honesty. If men had not their consciences seared as with a hot iron, 
they could never maintain a power to dispense with oaths for the good of the 
Catholic cause, could never maintain that no faith is to be kept with heretics 
could never divest themselves of all remains of humanity and compassion, and 
clothe themselves with the most barbarous cruelty, under pretence of promot- 
ing the interest of the church. Another part of their character is, that they 
“forbid to marry,” forbid their clergy to marry, and speak very reproachfully 
of marriage, though an ordinance of God; and that they command “to abstain 
from meats,” and place religion in that at certain times and seasons, only to 
exercise a tyranny over the consciences of men. fs 

Now, l. The apostacy of the latter times should not surprise us, because it 
was expressly foretold by the Spirit. 2. The Spirit is God, otherwise he could 
not certainly foresee such distant events, which as to us are uncertain and 
contingent, depending on the tempers, humours, and lusts of men. 3. The 
difference between the predictions of the Spirit and the oracles of the heathen. 
The Spirit speaketh expressly, but the oracles of the heathen were always 
doubtful and uncertain. 4. it is comfortable to think that in such general 
apostacies all-are not carried away, but only some. 5. It is common for 
seducers and deceivers to pretend. to the Spirit, which is a strong presumption 
that all are convinced that this is the most likely to work in us an appro- 
bation of what pretends to come from the Spirit. 6. Men must be hardened, 
and their consciences seared, before they can depart from the faith, and draw 
in others to side with them. 7. It is a sign men have departed from the faith, 
when they will command what God hath forbidden, such as‘saint and angel, or 
demon, worship, and forbid what God hath allowed or commanded, such as 
marriage and meats. ss 

Thirdly. Upon occasion of the mentioning of their hypocritical fastings, 
the apostle lays down the doctrine of Christian liberty, which we enjoy 
under the Gospel, of using God’s good creatures; that whereas under the 
law there was a distinction of meats between clean and unclean, sucli sort 
of flesh they might eat, and such they might not eat, all that is now taken 
away; aud we are to “call nothing common or unclean,” Acts x. 15. 1. We are 
to look upon our food as that “ which God hath created ;” we have it from him, 
and therefore must use it for him. 2. God in making those things had a 
special regard to “them which believe and know the truth;” that is, good 

hristians, which have a covenant right to the creatures, whereas others 
have only a common right. 3. What God hath created is to be “received 
with thanksgiving.” We must not refuse the gifts of God’s bounty, nor be 
scrupulous in making differences where God hath made none; but take it 
and be thankful, acknowledging the power of God the maker of them, and 
the bounty of God the giver of them. 4. “ Every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused,” ver. 4. This plainly sets us at liberty from all the 
distinctions of meats appointed by the ceremonial law, as particularly that 
of swine’s flesh, which the Jews were forbidden to eat, but is allowed to 
us Christians by this rule, ‘Every creature of God is good,” &c. Observe, 
that God’s good creatures are good, and doubly sweet to us when they 
are received with thanksgiving. 5. “ For it is sanctified by the word of God 
aud prayer,” ver. 5. It is a desirable thing to have a sanctified use of our crea- 
ture comforts. Now they are sanctified tous, Ist. By the word of God; not 
only his permission, allowing us the liberty of the use of these things, but his 
promise to feed us with food convenient for us. This gives us a sanctified use of 
creature comforts. 2nd. By prayer, which blesses our meat tous. The word 
of God and prayer must be brought to our common actions and affairs, and 
then we do allin faith. Observe, Wirst. Every creature is God’s, for he made 
them; “ Every beast in the forest is mine,” says God, “and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills. 1 know all the fowls of the mountains, and the wild beasts of 
tlie field are mine,’ Ps. 1. 10, 11. Secondly. Every creature of God is good. 
When the blessed God took a survey of all his works, God saw all that was 
made, “atid behold it was very good,” Gen. i. 31. Thirdly. ‘The blessing of God 


would be advantageous to him and to the church, if he became a 
presbyter. ’ 

- iii. 15. Some suppose that Timothy is referred to in the words 
“pillar and ground of the truth;” others that the Church of God is 
meant, which view is supported by Chrysostom, Calvin, Beza, and 
many others, “The house of God, which is the congregation of the 
living God, the pillar and ground of truth” (‘T'yndal). 

* iii, 16. Sinaitic and Alexandrine MSS. read “ whe” for “ God.” 
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makes every creature nourishing to us; Man lives not by bread alone, 
every word that proceeds out of the mouth of God,” Mat. iy. 4 
nothing ought to be refused. Fourthly. We ought theyefore to ask his blessing 
by prayer, and so to sanctify the creatures we receive by prayer. [It is an 
ungrateful and ungodly practice, in which those allow themselves who sit down 
from day to day at a table covered with the gifts of God’s bounty, and neither 
give him thanks for his mercies nor ask his blessing on their use.] 


“but by 
; and therefore 


6 If thou put the brethren in remembrance of 
these things, thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus 
Christ, nourished up in the words of faith and of 
good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained. 7 
But refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exercise 
thyself rather unto godliness. 8 For bodily exercise 
profiteth little: but godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come. 9 This 7s a faithful saying 
and worthy of all acceptation. 10 For therefore we 
both labour and suffer reproach, because we trust in 
the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, spe- 
cially of those that believe. 11 These things com- 
mand and teach. 12 Let no man despise thy youth; 
but be thou an example of the believers, in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. 
13 Till I come, give attendance to reading, to ex- 
hortation, to doctrine. 14 Neglect not the gift that 
is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. 15 
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Meditate upon these things; give thyself wholly to 
them; that thy profiting may appear to all. 16 
Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine; 


continue in them: for in doing this thou shalt both 


save thyself, and them that hear thee. 


“Tf thou put the brethren in remembrance,” &c. He would have Timothy to 
instil such notions as these into the minds of Christians, which might prevent 
their being seduced by the Judaizing teachers. Observe, Those are good 
ministers of Jesus Christ that are diligent in their work, not that studyeto 
advance new notions, but that “ put the brethren in remembrance of those things 
that they have received and heard. Wherefore I will not be negligent to put 
you always in remembrance of these things, though you know them,” 2 Pet. i. 12; 
and elsewhere, “I stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” 2 Pet. iii. 1; 
and says the apostle Jude, “I will therefore put you in remembrance,” Jude 5. 
You see the apostles and apostolical men reckoned it a main part of their work 
to put their hearers in remembrance, for we are apt to forget, and slow to learn 
and remember, the things of God. “ Nourished up in the words of faith and 
good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained.” Observe, 1. That even minis- 
ters themselves have need to be growing and increasing in the knowledge of 
Christ and his doctrine; they must be nourished up in the words of faith. 2% 


Alford strongly supports this reading; Conybeare is content with 
Authorised Version. Those who read “who” of course refer it to 
Christ. 

iv. 1. Not ‘latter times” in the sense of future ages, but 
merely times after those in which the apostle is writing, asin Acts xx. 
29. “ Doctrines of devils:” “ Doctrines taught by, suggested by 
devils” (Alford, Conybeare, &c.). 

iv. 6. “Of the faith and the good doctrine:” we., the faith and 
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Observe, The best way for ministers to grow in knowledge and faith is to put 
the brethren in remembrance; while we teach others we teach ourselves, 3. 
They whom ministers teach are brethren, and are to be treated like brethren ; 
for ministers are not lords of God’s heritage. ‘i 

First. Godliness is here pressed upon him and others ; Refuse profane and 
old wives’ sayings,” ver. 7, 8. ‘The Jewish traditions which some people fill 
their heads with have nothing to do with them; “But exercise thyself rather 
unto godliness ;” that is, mind practical religion, Those that would be godly 
must exercise themselves unto godliness; it requires a constant exercise. | The 
reason is taken from the gain of godliness; “ Bodily exercise profiteth little, 
or for a little time. Abstinence from meats, and marriage, and the like, though 
they pass for acts of mortification and self-denial, yet they profit little, they 
turn to little account. What will it avail us to mortify the body, if we do not 
mortify sin? Observe that there isa great deal to be got by godliness; it will be of 
use to us in the conduct of our whole conversation ; “ Forit hath the promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” Observe, that the gain of 
godliness lies much in the promise ; and the promises made to godly people 
relate to the life that now is, but especially they relate to the life which is to 
come. Under the Old Testament, the promises were mostly of temporal 
blessings; but under the New Testament, of spiritual and eternal blessings. 
[Though there is no promise in the New Testament by which the good things 
of this life, such as health and prosperity, are secured to the godly, yet is it 
obvious to all, that the natural tendency of a virtuous and godly course of con- 
duct is to promote our temporal welfare, and to preserve us from all those 
calamities, diseases, and afflictions which are the immediate effects of vice. 
Besides which the very trials of the godly are blessings in disguise.] If godly 
people have but little of the good things of the life that now is, yet it shall be 
made up to them in the good things of the life that is to come. Observe far- 
ther, there were profane and old wives’ fables in the days of the apostles ; and 
Timothy, though an excellent man, was not above sucha word of advice refuse 
profane,” &c. Again, it isnot enough that we refuse profane and old wives 
fables, but we must exercise ourselves to godliness; we must not only cease to 
do evil, but we must learn to do well, Jsa. i. 16,17; and we must make a prac- 
tice of exercising ourselves to godliness. And, lastly, those that are truly godly | 
shall not be losers at last, whatever becomes of those who content themseives 
with bodily exercise, for godliness “hath the promise,” &c. ~~ 

Secondly. ‘he encouragement which we have to proceed in the ways of 

odliness, and to exercise ourselves to it, notwithstanding the difficulties and 
Sisdéuragenient that we meet with init. He had said, ver. 8, that “it is pro- 
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fitable for all things, having the promise of the life which now is.” Bui the 
question is, whether the profit will balance the loss? for if it will not it is not 
profit. Yes, we are sure it will. Here is another of Paul’s “ faithful sayings 
worthy of all acceptation,” that all our labours and losses in the service of God 
and work of religion will be abundantly recompensed. So that, though we lose 
for Christ, we shall not lose by him; “ Therefore we labour and suffer reproach, 
because we trust in the living God,” ver. 10. Observe, 1. That godly people 
must labour and expect reproach; they must do well, and yet expect at the 
name time to suffer ill. Toil and trouble are to be expected by us, not only as 
men, but as saints in this world. 2. Those that labour and suffer reproach in 
the service of God, and the work of religion, may depend upon the living God 
that they shall not lose by it. Let this encourage them, “ We trust in the living 
God.” The consideration of this, that that God who hath undertaken to be our 
paymaster is the living God, who doth himself live for ever, and is the fountain 
of life to all that serve him, should encourage us in all our services, and in all 
our sufferings for him, especially considering that he is “the Saviour of all 
men;” that is, Ist. By his providence he protects the persons, and prolongs 
the lives, of the children of men. 2nd. He hath a general goodwill to the 
eternal salvation of all men thus far, that he is not willing that any should 
verish, but all should come to repentance; he desires not the death of sinners. 
ie is thus far the Saviour of all men, that none are left in the same desperate 
condition that fallen angels are in. ow, if he be thus the Saviour of all men, 
we may from hence infer that much more he will be the rewarder of those that 
seek and serve him; if he have such a goodwill for all his creatures, much more 
will he provide well for those that are new creatures, that are born again. He 
is the Saviour of all men, but “especially of those that believe;” and the salva- 
tion he hath in store for those that believe is sufficient to recompense them for 
all their services and sufferings. [3rd. He has provided a sacrifice sufficient 
to atone for the sins of all men. “If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world,” 1 Jno. ii. 1,2. The 
blood that atones for one is so precious that it needs no more and no other to 
atone forall. But its saving benefit is appropriated by faith; “Specially of those 
that believe.” “He that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath 
not believed on the name of the only begotten Son of God,” Jno. iii. 18.] 

Here wesee, First. The life of a Christian isa life of labour and suffering, 
we labour and suffer. Secondly. The best we can expect to suffer in the 
present life is reproach for our well-doing, for our work of faith, and labour 
of love. Thirdly. True Christians trust in the living God, for cursed is the 
man that trusteth in man, or in any but the living God, and they that trust in 
him shall never be ashamed; trust in him at all times. J/ourthly. God is the 
general Saviour of all men, as he hath put them into a salvable state; but he is 
in a peculiar manner the Saviour of true believers. ‘There is then a general and 
a special redemption. 

Thirdly. He concludes the chapter with an exhortation to Timothy, 

1. To “command and teach these things” that he had now been teaching 
him. Command them to exercise themselves unto godliness; teach them the 
pret ote and that if they serve God they serve one who will be sure to bear 

nem out. 

2. He charges him to carry himself with that gravity and prudence as might 
gain him respect notwithstanding his youth. “Let no man despise thy youth,” 
that is, give no man an occasion to despise thy youth. Men’s youth will not be 
despised if they do not by youthful vanities and follies make themselves despi- 
cables pe that,men may do who are old, and may thank themselves if they be 

espised. 

3. He charges him to confirm his doctrine by a good example; “ Be thou an 
example of the believers,” &c. Observe, Those that teach by their doctrine 
must teach by their life, else they pull down with one hand what they build 
up with the other; they must be examples both “in word and conversation.” 
Their discourse must be edifying, and that will be a good example; their 
conversation must be strict, and that will be a good example. They must be 
examples in charity, or love to God and all good men; examples in spirit, that 
is, in =! Ruray BLA toa in spiritual worship ; in faith, that is, in the profes- 
sion of Christian faith; and in purity, or chastity. 

4. He charges him to study hard; “ Till L come give attendance to reading, 
to exhortation, to doctrine, to meditation upon these things,” ver. 13. Though 
‘Timothy had extraordinary gifts, yet he must use ordinary’means Or, it may 
be meant of the public reading of the Scriptures; he must read and exhort, 
that is, read and expound, read and press what he read upon them. He must 
expound it both by way of exhortation and by way of doctrine; that ‘is, he | 
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must teach them both what to do and what to believe. Observe, Ist. Ministers 
must teach and command the things that they are taught, and commanded 
themselves to do; they must teach people to observe all things whatsover 
Christ hath commanded, Mat. xxviii. 20. 2nd. The best way for ministers 
to prevent being despised is to teach and practise the things that are given 
them in charge. No wonder if ministers are despised who do not teach these 
things, or, instead of being examples of good to believers, act directly contrary 
to the doctrines they preach; for ministers are to be examples of their flock 
3rd. Those ministers who are the best accomplished for their work must yet 
mind their studies, that they may be improving in knowledge; and they must 
mind also their work: they are to give attendance to reading, to exhortation 
to doctrine. “ Neglect not the gift that isin thee,” ver. 14. The gifts of God 
will wither if they be neglected; it may be understood either of the office to 
which he was advanced or of his qualifications for that office: if of the former, 
it was ordination in an ordinary way ; if of the latter, it was extraordinary. It 
seeins to be the former, for it was by “laying on of hands,” &c. Here see the 
Scripture way of ordination: it was by laying on of hands, and laying on the 
hands of the presbytery. Observe, Timothy was ordained by men in office. It 
was an extraordinary gift that we read elsewhere was conferred on him, by the 
laying on of Paul’s hands, but he was invested in the office of the ministry by 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. First. We may note the office 
of the ministry. It is the gift of Christ; when he ascended up on high he 
received gifts for men, and he gave some apostles, &c., and some pastors and 
teachers, ph. iv. 8,11; and this was a very kind gift to his church. Secondly. 
Ministers ought not to pealect whatever gift is bestowed upon them. Whether 
by gift we are here to understand the office of the ministry, or qualifications 
for that office, neither the one nor the other must be neglected. Thirdly. 
Though there was prophecy in the case of Timothy, (the gift was given by pro- 
phecy,) yet it was accompanied with the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery; that is, a number of presbyters. ‘he office was conveyed to him this way ; 
and I should think here is a sufficient warrant for ordination by presbyters, 
since it doth not appear St. Paul was concerned in Timothy’s ordination. It is 
true, extraordinary gifts were conferred on him by the laying on of the apostle’s 
hands, 2 Tim. i. 6; but if he was concerned in his ordination, the presbytery 
was not excluded, for that is particularly mentioned, from whence it seems 
pretty evident that the presbytery have the inherent power of ordination, 

Having this work committed to him, he must give himself wholly to it; Be 
wholly in those things, “that thy protiting may appear.” He was a wise, 
knowing man, and yet he must still be profiting, and make it appear that he 
improved in knowledge. Ist. Ministers are to be much in meditation. They 
are to consider beforehand how and what they must speak; they are to medi- 
tate on the great trust committed to them, of the worth and value of immortal 
souls, and of the account they must give at the last. 2nd. Ministers must be 
wholly in these things. ‘They must mind these things as their principal work 
and business; “Give thyself wholly to them.” 3rd. By this means their pro- 
fiting will appear in all things, as well as to all persons. ‘lhis is the way for 
them to profit in knowledge and grace, and also to profit others. 

5. He presses it upon him to be very cautious, “'l'ake heed to thyself and 
to the doctrine;” consider what theu preachest. “Continue in them,” that i 
in the truths that thou hast received ; and this will be the way to “save thyself 
and those that hear thee.” Observe, Ist. Ministers are engaged in saving 
work, which makes it a good work. 2nd. The care of ministers should be, in 
the first place, to save themselves; Save thyself in the first place, so shalt thou 
be instrumental to save them that hear thee. 3rd. Ministers, in preaching 
should aim at the salvation of those that hear them, next to the salvation of 
their own souls, 4th. The best way to answer both these ends is to take heed 


to ourselves, &c. 
CHAPTER YV. 


Here the apostle directs Timothy, I. How to reprove, ver. 1, 2. II. Of widows, both 
elder and younger, ver. 3—16. III, Of elders, ver. 17—19. IV. Of public reproof, 
ver. 20. V. A solemn charge of ordination, ver. 21, 22. VI. Of his health, ver. 23; 
and of men’s sins being very different in their effects, ver. 24, 25. 


Re. EBUKE not an elder, but 
LO intreat Aim asa father; and 
\ Sr the younger men as_ bre- 
“thren; 2 ‘The elder women 
)) as mothers; the younger as 
‘sisters, with all purity. 


Here the apostle’gives rules to Timothy, 
and in him to other ministers, in reprovings 
Ministers are reproyers by office. Now 

\ the rule is 
First. To be very tender in rebuking 
elders, elders in age, elders by office. Re- 
spect must be had to the dignity of their 
years and place, and therefore they must not be rebuked sharply nor magiste- 
rially; but Timothy himself, though an evangelist, must intreat them as fathers, 
for that would be the likeliest way to work upon them and to win upon them. 

Secondly. The younger must be rebuked as brethren with love and tender- 
ness, not as desirous to spy faults or pick ee the but as those that are willing 
to make the best of them. There is need of a great deal of meekness in re- 
proving those that deserve reproof. 

Thirdly. ‘he elder women must be reproved when there is occasion. They 
must be reproved as mothers; Hos. ii. 2, “* Plead with your mother, plead.” 

Fourthly. The younger women must be reproved, but re roved “as sisters, 
with all purity.” If ‘Timothy, so mortified a man to this world, and to the tlesh, 
and the lusts of it, had need of such a caution as this, much more have we. 
Observe, 1. Ministers are reprovers by office; it is a part, though the least 
pleasing part, of their office. They are to preach the word, &c.; to reprove and 
rebuke, 2 Tim. iv. 2. 2. A great difference is to be made in our reproofs, 
according to the age, quality, and other circumstances of the persons rebuked ; 
thus an elder in age or office must be intreated as a father. “ Of some have com- 
passion, making a difference,” Jude 22. 


3 Honour widows that are widows indeed. 4 But 
if any widow have children or nephews, let them learn 
lirst to shew piety at home, and to seqnite their p2- 
rents: for that is good and acceptable before God. 


— 


— }) 


teaching of the Gospel. ‘ Whereunto thou hast attained:” rather, | 
“which thou hast followed.’”” Tyndal, Cranmer, and Geneva read 
“continually followed.” 

iv. 8. “Bodily exercise profiteth to a small extent:” “It has its 
uses, but those uses only partial” (Alford, Bengel, &c.). 

iv. 10. “ Who is the Saviour of all men:” God is a Saviour of all, 
but all will notbe saved; it is man’s sin, not God’s will, that destroys 
some for whom Christ died (John v. 40). “ The prominence given to 


sus 


the universality of salvation seems to imply that it was denied by the 
Ephesian false teachers. So the Gnostics considered salvation as 
belonging only to the enlightened few, who in their system consti- 
tuted a kind of spiritual aristocracy’ (Conybeare and Howson). i 
iv. 14. See Note on 2 Tim, i, 6. t 
iv. 16. “In doing this;” the pastor best forwards his own salva- 
tion by faithfully working for that of others, vii 
v. 3. Here the apostle seems to speak of widows generally, who 
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5 Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, 
trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications and 
prayers night and day. 6 But she that liveth in 
pleasure is dead while she liveth. 7 And _ these 
things give in charge, that they may be blameless. 
8 But if any provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel. 9 Let not a widow 
be taken into tle number under threescore years old, 
having been the wife of one man, 10 Well reported 
of for good works; if she have brought up children, 
if she have lodged strangers, if she have washed the 
saints’ feet, if she have relieved the afflicted, if she 
have diligently followed every good work. 11 But 
the younger widows refuse: for when they have begun 
to wax wanton against Christ, they will marry; 12 
Having damnation, because they have cast off their 
first faith. 13 And withal they learn to be idle, 
wandering about from house to house; and not 
only idle, but tattlers also and busybodies, speaking 
things which they ought not. 14 I will therefore 
that the younger women marry, bear children, guide 
the house, give none occasion to the adversary to 
speak reproachfully. 15 For some are already 
turned aside after Satan. 16 If any man or wo- 


man that believeth have widows, let them relieve 


WIDOW DESOLATE.—ver. 5. 


Directions are here given concerning the taking of widows into the number 
of those that were employed by the church, and had maintenance from the 
church; ‘Honour widows that are widows indeed.” Honour them, that is, 
maintain them, admit them into office. There was in those times an office in 
the church in which widows were employed, and that was to tend the sick and 
the aged, to look to them by the direction of the deacons. [They seem to have 
been employed also in teaching and watching over the poner members and 
catechumens of their own sex.] We read of the care taken of widows imme- 
diately upon the first forming of the Christian church, Acts vi. 1, where the 
Grecians “thought their widows were neglected in the daily ministration ” and 
provision that was made for poor widows. The general rule is te “honour 
widows that are widows indeed,” that is, to maintain them, relieve them with 
respect and tenderness. : 

irst. It is appointed that those widows only should be relieved by the 
charity of the church that were pious and devout, and not wanton widows 
that “lived in pleasure,” ver. 5,6. She is to be reckoned a widow indeed, an 
fit to be maintained at the church's charge, that being “‘ desolate, trusteth in 
God.” Observe, That it is the duty and comfort of those that are desolate to 
trust in God. Therefore God sometimes brings his people into such straits 
that they have nothing else to trust to, that they may with more confidence 
trust in Thine: Widowhood is a desolate estate; but “let the widows trust in 
me,” Jer. xlix.11, and rejoice that they have a God to trust to. Again, They 
that trust in God must “continue in prayer.” If by faith we confide in God, 
by prayer we must give glory to God, and commit ourselves to his conduct. 
Anna was a widow indeed, that “departed not from the temple,” Zw. ii. 37, 
“but served God with fasting and prayer night and day;” but she is not a 
widow indeed that “liveth in pleasure,” ver. 6, or that liveth licentiously. 
A jovial widow is not a widow indeed, not fit to be taken under the care of 
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the church. “She that lives in pleasure 1s dead while she lives,” is no living 
member of the church, put as a careass in it, or a mortified member. We 
may apply it more generally; those that live in pleasure are dead while they 
live, spiritually dead, dead in trespasses and sins; they are in the world to no 
purpose, buried alive as to the great ends of living. 

Secondly. Another rule he gives is, that the church should not be charged 
with the maintenance of those widows that had relations of their own that were 
able to maintain them. This is mentioned several times; ver. 4, “If any widow 
have children or nephews,” that is, grandchildren or near relations, let them 
maintain them, and let not the church be burthened; so ver. 16. This is called 
shewing “ piety at home,” ver. 4, or shewing piety towards their own families. 
Observe, That the respect of children to their parents, and their care of them, 
is fitly called piety. This is requiting their parents. Children can never suffi 
ciently requite their parents for the care they have taken of them, and the 
pens they have taken with them; but, however, they must endeavour to do it. 

t is the indispensable duty of children, if their parents be in necessity, and 
they are in ability to relieve them, to do it to the utmost of their power, “for 
that is good and acceptable before God.” The Pharisees taught that a gift to 
the altar was more acceptable to God than relieving a poor parent, Mat. xv. 5; 
but here we are told that this “is better than all burnt offerings and sacrifices ; 
this is good and acceptable,” &e. He speaks of this again, ver. 8, “If any pro- 
vide not for his own,” &c., that is, if any man or woman do not maintain their 
own poor relations that belong to them, they do in effect “deny the faith;” for 
the design of Christ was to confirm the law of Moses, and particularly the law 
of the fifth commandment, which is, “ Honour thy father and mother,” so that 
they deny the faith that disobey that law, much more if they provide not for 
their wives and children, and those that are parts of themselves. If they spend 
that upon their lusts that should maintain their families, they have denied the 
faith, ‘and are worse than infidels.” One reason why this care must be taken 
that those that were rich should maintain their poor relations, and not burthen 
the church with them is, ver. 16, “ That it may relieve them that are widows 
indeed.” Observe, That charity misplaced is a great hindrance to true charity ; 
therefore there should be prudence in the choice of the objects of charity, that 
it may not be thrown away upon those that are not properly so, that there may 
be the more for those that are real objects of charity. . 

Thirdly. He gives directions concerning the characters of the widows that 
were to be taken into the number to receive the church’s charity: not under 
sixty years old. 

[It can scarcely be imagined that the apostle meant to preclude the church 
from affording relief to any widow unless she were of this age, since the neces- 
sities of younger widows might be very urgent, and render them proper objects 
of compassion. We must suppose, therefore, that these aged widows formed 
a particular class or order, who were employed, as mentioned above, by the 
church, and, in consideration of their services, were either wholly or in great 
part maintained by it. Into the number of those thus employed a widow might 
not be taken, unless she were sixty. Some of the continental Protestant 
churches have an order of deaconesses, but it is rarely, if ever, to be met with 
in our British churches, The office is clearly not of permanent obligation, 
like those of pastor and deacons, but is left to be used or not, as the require- 
ments and discretion of particular churches may determine. Its revival, under 
judicious pastoral oversight and guidance, might, in many cases, prove a valu- 
able auxiliary to the church. ] 

Nor any that have divorced their husbands, or been divorced from them, and 
have married again; she must have been “the wife of one man,” such as had 
been a housekeeper, had a good name for hospitality and charity, “well re- 
ported of for good works.” Observe, That particular care ought to be taken 
to relieve those when they fall into decay who, when they had wherewithal, 
were ready to every good work. Here are instances of such good works as are 
proper to lio done by good wives: “If she have brought up children,” he doth 
not say, If she have borne children, (children are a heritage of the Lord, that 
depend on the will of God;) but if she had not children of her own, yet she 
brought up children; “If she have lodged strangers,” and “ washed the saints’ 
feet,” that is, if she have been ready to give entertainment to good Christians 
and good ministers, when they were in their travels for the spreading of the 
Gospel, (washing of the feet of their friends was a part of their entertain- 
ment;) “If she rian relieved the afflicted,” when she had ability,—let her be 
relieved now. Observe, That those that would find mercy when they are in 
distress, must shew mercy when they are in prosperity. 

Fourthly. He cautions them to take heed of admitting into the number those 
that are likely to be no credit to them; ver. 11, “ The younger widows refuse,” 
&e. They will be weary of their employments in the church, and of living by 
rule, as they must do; so they will marry and cast off their first faith. me 
read of a first love, Rev. ii. 4, and here of a first faith; that is, the engagements 
they gave to the church to behave themselves well, and as became the trust 
reposed in them. It does not appear that by their first faith is meant their 
vow not to marry, for the Scripture is very silent on that head; besides the 
apostle here adviseth the younger widows to marry, ver. 14, which he would not 
if hereby they must have broken their vows. Dr. Whitby well observes, ‘ If this 
faith referred to a promise made to the church not to marry, it could not be 
called their first faith ;’ ver. 13, “ Withal they learn to be idle—and not only 
idle, but tattlers,’ &c. Observe, That it is seldom that those that are idle are 
only idle, they learn to be “tattlers and busy-bodies,’ and to make mischief 
among neighbours, and sow discord among brethren. ‘Those that had not 
attained to such a gravity of mind as was fit for the deaconesses, or the widows 
that were taken among the church’s poor, let them ‘‘marry, bear children,” 
&e., ver. 14. Observe, If housekeepers do not mind their business, but are 
tattlers, they give occasion to the adversaries of Christianity to reproach the 
Christian name, which it seems there were some instances of, ver. 15. 

We learn hence, 1. In the primitive church there was care taken of poor 
widows, and provision made for them, and the churches of Christ in these days 
should follow so good an example as far as they are able. 2. In the distribution 
of the church’s charity or alms, great care is to be taken that those share in the 
public bounty who most want it and best deserve it. A widow was not to be 
taken into the primitive church that had relations who were able to maintain 
her, or who was not well reported of for good works, but lived in pleasure; 
“ But the younger widows refuse; for when they have begun to wax wanton 
against Christ, they will marry.” 3. The credit of religion, and the reputation 
of Christian churches,.is very much concerned in the character and behaviour 
of those that are taken into any employment in the church, though of a lower 
nature, such as the business of deaconesses, or that receive alms of the church ; 
if they do not behave well, but are tattlers, busy-bodies, &c., they will give 
occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully. 4. Christianity obliges its 
professors to relieve their indigent friends, particularly poor widows, that the 
church may not be charged with them,—that it may relieve them that are 
widows indeed. Rich people should be ashamed to burthen the church with their 
poor relations, when it is with difficulty that those are supplied who have no 
children or nephews, that is, grandchildren, that are in a capacity to relieve them. 


17 Let the elders that rvle well be counted worthy 


were from the first (if they needed) supported by the church. “ Widows 
indeed:” in contrast to those who had relatives to support them. 

v. 4. “Good and:” omitted in best MSS. 
- y.§. “Faith does not set aside natural duties, but perfects and 
strengthens them” (Bengel). 

v. 9, 10. A special band of widows apparently are referred to 
here, who had dedicated themselves to the service of God, and were 
oJicially recognised and supported by the church (Acts ix. 41). “Uf 


one man:” i.e., clearly married but once. (See Additional Note on 


chap. iii. 2.) ‘ Brought up children :” if not her own, possibly orphans 
under the care of the church. ‘‘ Washed the saints’ feet:’’ see John 
xiii. 14; possibly metaphorical for showing a spirit of Christ-like 
humility. 

v. 12. “ Condemnation,” or “judgment,” rather than “ damna- 
tion.” 

v. 14. “The adversary:” “The adversary is eager to exag zerate 
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of double honour, especially they who labour in the 
wordand doctrine. 18 For the scripture saith, Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
And, The labourer is worthy of his reward. 19 
Against an elder receive not an accusation, but 
before two or three witnesses. 20 'Them that sin 
rebuke before all, that others also may fear. 21 I 
charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the elect angels, that thou observe these things 
without preferring one before another, doing nothing 
by partiality. 22 Lay hands suddenly on no man, 
neither be partaker of other men’s sins: keep thyself 
pure. 23 Drink no longer water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities, 24 
Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before to 
judgment; and some men they follow after. 25 Like- 
wise also the good works of some are manifest before- 
hand; and they that are otherwise cannot be hid. 


Here are directions concerning ministers : pia 

First. Care must be taken that they be honourably maintained; ver. 17, 
Tet the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honour,” that is, 
of double maintenance, double to what they have had, or to what others have. 
[Or, rather, the apostle uses a definite for an indefinite term; his meaning is, 
that they should have a liberal maintenance.] ‘‘ Especially they who labour in 
the word and doctrine,” that is, those that are more laborious than others. 
Observe, The presbytery ruled, and the same that ruled were those that 
laboured in the word and doctrine; they had not one to preach to them and 
another to rule them, but the work was done by one and the same person. 
Some have imagined by “the elders that rule well” the apostle means lay 
elders, who were employed in ruling, but not in teaching; they were concerned 
in church government, but did not meddle with the administration of the word 
and sacraments, and I confess this is the plainest text of Scripture that can be 
found to countenance such an opinion; but it seems a little strange that mere 
ruling elders should be accounted worthy of double honour—when the apostle 
preferred preaching to baptizing, and much more would he prefer it to ruling 
the church; and it is more strange the apostle should take no notice of them 
when he treats of church officers; but, as it is hinted before, they had not in 
the primitive church one to preach to them and another to rule them, but 
ruling and teaching were performed by the same persons, only some might 
labour more in the word and doctrine than others. ere we have, 

1. The work of ministers. It consists principally in two things, ruling well, 
and labouring in the word and doctrine. This was the main business of elders, 
or presbyters, in the days of the apostles. 

2. The honour due to them who were not idle but laborious in this work; 
they were worthy of double honour, esteem, and maintenance. He quotes a 
Scripture to confirm this command concerning the maintenance of ministers 
that we should think foreign, but it intimates what a significancy there was in 
many of the laws of Moses, and particularly in that, “ Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn,” Deu. xxv. 4. The beasts that were em- 

sloyed in treading out the corn (for that way they took instead of threshing 
It) were allowed to feed while they did work, so that the more work they did 
the more food they had; therefore let the elders that labour in the word and 
doctrine be well provided for, for the labourer is worthy of his reward, 
Mat. x. 10, and there is all the reason in the world he should have it. We hence 
learn, Ist. God, both under the law and now under the Gospel, hath taken care 
that his ministers be well provided for. Doth God take care for oxen, and will 
he not take care of his own servants? The ox only treadeth out the corn of 
which they make the bread that perisheth, but ministers break the bread of life 
which endureth for ever. 2nd. The comfortable subsistence of ministers. As itis 
God’s appointment that they who preach the Gospel should live by the Gospel 
1 Cor. ix. 14, so it is their just due, as much as the reward of the labourer ; and 
those who would have ministers starved, or not comfortably provided for, God 
will require it of them another day. 

Secondly. Concerning the accusation of ministers; ver. 19, “ Against an elder 
receive not an accusation but before two or three witnesses.” Here is the 
ee method of proceeding against an elder when accused of any crime. 

serve, 

1. There must be an accusation. It must not be a flying, uncertain report, 
but an accusation, containing a certain charge, must be drawn up. Farther, 
He is not to be proceeded against by way of inquiry, that is, according to the 
modern practice of the inquisition, which draws up articles for men to purge 
themselves of such crimes, or else to accuse themselves, but, according to the 
advice of St. Paul, there must be an accusation brought against an elder. 

2. This accusation is not to be received unless supported by two or three cre- 
dible witnesses, and the accusation must be received before them; that is, the 
accused must have the accusers face to face, because the reputation of a minister 
is in a particular manner a tender thing; and therefore, before any thing be 
done in the least to blemish that reputation, great care must be taken that the 
thing alleged against him be well proved, that he be not reproached upon an 
uncertain surmise; but, ver. 20, “Them that sin, rebuke before all;” that 
is, thou needest not be so tender of other people, but rebuke them publicly. 
Or, them that sin before all, rebuke before all, that the plaster may be as aide 
as the wound, and that those who are in danger of sinning by the example of 
their fall may take warning be the rebuke given them for it, that others also 
may fear. Ist. Public scandalous sinners must be rebuked publicly. As their 
sin hath been public, and committed before many, or at last come to the hearing 
of all, so their reproof must be public and before all. 2nd. Public rebuke is 
designed for the good of others, that they may fear, as well as for the good of 
the party rebuked, as it was ordered under the law, that public offenders 
should receive public punishment, and all Israel shall hear and fear, and do no 
viore wickedly. 


Thirdly. Concerning the ordination of ministers; ver, 22, “Lay hands sud- | 


the faults of a few, and to lay the blame on the whole church and 
its doctrines” (Bengel). ‘“ Not Satan, but any adversary, Jew or 
Gentile, who may be on the watch to get occasion, by the lax con- 
duct of the believers, to slander the church” (Alford). 

yv. 16. Best MSS. omit ‘man or:” the sense therefore would be, 
“Tf any believing woman have widows belonging to her requiring 
support, let her care for them, thus easing the church and guarding 
herself trom the evils of idieness.” 
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denly on no man.” It seems to be meant of the ordaining of men to the office 
of the ministry, which ought not to be done rashly and inconsiderately, and 
before due trial made of their gifts and graces, their abilities and qualifications 
for it. Some understand it of absolution. Be not too hasty in laying hands on 
any; remit not the censure of the church to any till first time be taken for the 
proof of their sincerity in their repentance; “ Neither be partaker of other 
men’s sins;” implying that those that are too easy in remitting the censures of 
the church encourage others in the sins which are thus connived at, and make 
themselves thereby guilty. Observe, We have great need to watch over our- 
selves at all times that we do not make ourselves partakers of other men’s sins, 
Keep thyself pure, not only from doing the like thyselt but from countenancing 
it, or being any way accessary to it in others. Here is, 1. A caution against 
rash ordinations of ministers, or absolution of those that have been under 
: 2. Those that are rash, 
either in the one case or the other, will make themselves partakers in other 
men’s sins. 3. We must keep ourselves pure if we would be pure. The grace 
of God makes and keeps us pure, but it is by our own endeavours, 

This (ver. 24, 25) seems to refer to absolution; “ Some men’s sins are open 
beforehand, going before to judgment, and some follow after,” &c. Observe, 
Ministers have need of a great deal of wisdom to know how to accommodate 
themselves to the variety of offences and offenders that they have occasion to 
deal with. 1st. Some men’s sins are so plain and obvious, and not found by 
secret search, that there is no dispute concerning the bringing of them under 
the censures of the church; they go before to judgment to lead them to cen- 
sure. 2nd. Others they follow after; that is, their wickedness doth not pre- 
sently appear, nor till after a due search hath been made concerning it. Or, as 
some understand it, some men’s sins continue after they are censured; they are 
not reformed by the censure, and in that case there must be no absolution. 
3rd. As to the evidences of repentance, “the good works of some are manifest 
beforehand; and they that are otherwise,” that is, whose good works do not 
appear, their wickedness “‘ cannot be hid,” and so it will be easy to discern who 
are to be absolved and who are not. rst. There are secret and there are 
open sins. Some men’s sins are open beforehand, and going before unto judg- 
ment, and some they follow after. Secondly. Sinners must be differently dealt 
with by the church. Thirdly. The effects of church censures are*very different. 
Some are thereby humbled and brought to repentance, so that their good works 
are manifest beforehand, while it is quite otherwise with others. Fourthly. 
The incorrigible cannot be hid; for God will bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and make manifest the counsels of all hearts. 

Fourthly. As to ‘Timothy himself. 

1. Here is a charge to him to be careful of his office, and a solemn charge it 
is. “I charge thee before God,” as thou wilt answer it to God before holy 
and eject angels, “observe these things without partiality,” ver. 21. Observe, It 
ill becomes ministers to be partial, and to have respect of persons, and to prefer 
one before another upon any secular account. [As in cival transactions, so also 
in church affairs, it is of the utmost importance that every thing should be done 
on the principle of rectitude, and not from partiality or any spirit of favour- 
itism. Great responsibility rests on thoze who rule, and ordain, and appoint 
to offices in the church; and they should be ea ape oes careful in these matters 
so to acquit themselves as that none shall be able to accuse, or even to suspect 
them of being influenced by any sinister motive, or by a desire to put forward 
their own personal friends or relatives into posts of honour and emolument, 
especially if this be done to the apne Soni of others who may have superior 
or even equal claims.] He charges him by al 1 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels,” to guard against partiality. 

2. Ministers must give an account to God and the Lord Jesus Christ whether 
and how they have observed all things given them in charge; and woe to them 
if they have been partial in their ministrations out of any worldly politic view. 

3. He charges him to take care of his health. ‘‘ Drink no longer water,” &c. 
It seems Timothy was a mortified man to the pleasures of sense; he drank 
water, and he was a man of no strong constitution of body, and for that reason 
Paul advises him to use wine for the helping of his stomach, and the recruiting 
of his nature. Observe, It is a little wine, for ministers must not be given to 
much wine, so much as may be for the health of the body, not so as to distem- 
per it; for God hath made wine to rejoice man’s heart. Ist. It is the will of 
God that people should take all due care of their bodies. As we are not to 
make them our masters, so neither our slaves, but to use them so as they may 
be most fit and helpful to us in the service of God. Observe, 2nd. Wine is most 
proper for sickly and weakly people, whose stomachs are often out of order, 
and who labour under infirmities. “ Give strong drink unto him that is ready 
to perish, and wine to those that be of heavy hearts,” Pr. xxxi.6. 3rd. Wine 
should be used as a help, and not a hindrance, to our work and usefulness. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I. He treats of the duty of servants, ver. 1, 2. II. Of false teachers, ver. 3—5. III. Of 
godliness and covetousness, ver. 6—10. IV. What Timothy was to flee, and what to 
follow, ver. 11, 12, V. A solemn charge, ver. 13—16. And, WI. Acharge for the rich, 
ver. 17—19; and lastly, a charge to Timothy, ver. 20, 21. 


gr a gow > e, a9 Li'l as many servants as are 
(ESS ‘2 under the yoke count their. 
i 3 a\P° own masters worthy of all 
Vo honour, that the name of 
‘IO’ God and his doctrine be not 
sf) blasphemed. 2 And they 
L@\(5 that have believing masters, 

J. let them not despise them, 
(Ay Ax * because they are brethren; 

SoAS Ze! but rather do them service, 
because they are faithful and beloved, partakers of 
the benefit. These things teach and exhort. 3 If 
any man teach otherwise, and consent not to whole- 
soine words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to the doctrine which is according to godliness; 


v.17. “Especially they who,” &c.: hence it is evident that all 
presbyters did not publicly teach (Conybeare, Alford, &c.). 

v. 21. Best MSS. read “before God and Christ Jesus.” <“ Elect 
angels:” the angels who are God’s chosen ministers (Heb. i. 14; 
Psa. xci. 11). 

v. 22. “The reference is primarily to presbyters, of course 
extending also in its spirit to all other church offices” (Alford). ‘Che 
second clause depends on the first; if Timothy carelessly ordained 


that is dear “ before God and the’ 
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4 He is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about 
questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, 
strife, railings, evil surmisings, 5 Perverse dis- 
putings of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of 
the truth, supposing that gain is godliness: from 
such withdraw thyself. 


Here is, First. The duty of servants. 


He had spoken before of church rela- 
tions, here of family relations. 


l Servants are here said to be “ under the yoke,” 
which notes both subjection and labour; they are yoked to work, not to be 
idle. If Christianity finds servants under the yoke, it continues them under it, 
for the Gospel does not cancel the obligations any lie under, either by the law 
of nature or by mutual consent. They must respect their masters, “ count 
them worthy of all honour,” because they are their masters; that is, of all the 
respect, and observance, and compliance, and obedience that is justly expected 
from servants to their masters. Not that they were to think that of them which 
they were not; but, as their masters, they must count them worthy of all that 

onour which was fit for them to receive, “that the name of God be not blas- 
phemed.’. If servants that embraced the Christian religion should grow inso- 

ent and disobedient to their masters, the doctrine of Christ would be reflected 
on for their sakes, as if it had made men worse livers than they had been before 
they had received the Gospel. Observe, If the professors of religion misbe- 
have themselves, ‘the name of God and his doctrine” is in danger of being 
blasphemed by those that seek occasion to speak evil of that worthy name by 
which we are called. And this is a good reason why we should all carry our- 
selves well, that we may prevent the occasion which many seek, and will be 
very apt to lay hold of, to speak ill of religion for our sakes. r, suppose the 
master were a Christian ane a believer, and the servant a believer too, would 
not that excuse him, because “in Christ there is neither bond nor free?” No, 
by no means, for Jesus Christ did not come to dissolve the bond of civil relation, 
but to strengthen it. ‘“ They that have believing masters, let them not despise 
them, because they are brethren ;” for that brotherhood relates only to spiritual 
privileges, not to any outward dignity or advantage. Those misunderstand and 
abuse their religion who make it a pretence for denying the duties that they 
owe to their relations; nay, “rather do them service, because they are faithful 
and beloved.” They must think themselves the more obliged to serve them, 
because the faith and love that bespeaks men Christians obliges them to do 
good, and that is all wherein their service consists. Observe, ‘Chat it is a great 
encouragement to us in doing our cay to our relations, if we have reason to 
think they are faithful and beloved, and “ partakers of the benefit,” that is, of 
the benefit of Christianity. Observe, Believing masters and servants are 
brethren, and partakers of the benefit, for in Christ Jesus there is neither bond 
nor free, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus, Gal. iii. 28; Timothy is appointed 
to “‘teach and exhort these things.” Observe, That ministers must preach not 
only the general duties of all, but the duties of particular relations, 

[The persons to whom Timothy was to give these instructions were not ser- 
vants in our sense of the word, but slaves; and if, notwithstanding the injustice 
done them, as involved in the very condition of slavery, they were to treat their 
masters with the obedience and respect here enjoined, how much more incum- 
bent is similar conduct upon Christian servants! Perhaps, taken as a class, 
few persons have greater opportunities of exhibiting the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon the daily life and temper than they have, and few, if any, are under 

reater obligations to it for the improvement of their social condition. It is 

hristianity that has abolished slavery and established the mutual respect, 
good-will, and kindness which obtain in all well-regulated families between 
masters and servants. Are you a servant? then think how much you may 
promote the happiness of the family in which you live by your respectful and 
quiet deportment, and by your cheerful obedience in all things to the commands 
of your employers. Let conscientiousness, integrity, and an assiduous atten- 
tion to your duties be apparent in every part of your conduct, and they will be 
constrained to pay a just tribute of respect to you personally; and what is 
more, and will give you greater satisfaction, they will acknowledge the excel- 
lence of your religion, though they may have none themselves. If it is your 
happiness to live in a godly family, then remember that, while faith in Christ 
makes you partakers together of religious privileges, it does not confound 
social distinctions. The various ranks and subordinations in society are not 
the result of human contrivance, but of Divine appointment. You were as 
much made a servant by providence as you were made a Christian by grace. 
That servant therefore will act in a manner unworthy of his Christian profes- 
sion who, because he is employed by apious master, presumes to treat him 
with rudeness and impertinent familiarity, or allows himself to disobey or 
neglect his orders. And let me add, that masters who have pious and faithful 
servants should be sensible of the advantage, and treat them with respect and 
kindness. When it is remembered how much we must of necessity depend 
upon them, confide in them, and commit the interests of our families to their 
hands, it seems but a reasonable return, if they serve us with fidelity, that we 
should in every considerate way promote their welfare.] 

Secondly. Paul here warns ‘limothy to withdraw from those that corrupted 
the doctrine of Christ, and made it the subject of strife, and debate, and con- 
troversy. “If any man teach otherwise,” ver.3—5; that is, do not preach 
practically, do not teach and exhort that which is for the promoting of serious 
godliness; if he will not consent to wholesome words, words that have a direct 
tendency to heal the soul, if he will not consent to these, even “the words of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Observe, We are not required to consent to any 
words as wholesome words but only the words of our Lord Jesus Christ ; but 
those we must give our unfeigned assent and consent to; de pate What the 
apostles wrote by inspiration are “ the words of our Lord Jesus Christ.” They 
speak his meaning, and are clothed with his authority. “ We have the mind of 

hrist,” 1 Cor. ii. 165] and “to the doctrine which is according to godliness.” 
Observe, The doctrine of our Lord Jesus is a doctrine according to godliness; 
it hath a direct tendency to make people godly; but he that doth not do so is 
proud, ver. 4, and contentious, ignorant, and doth a great deal of mischief to 
the church, knowing nothing. Observe, Commonly those are most proud that 
know least, for with all their knowledge they do not know themselves. “ But 
doting about questions.” Those who fall off from the plain practical doctrines 
of Christianity fall into controversies which eat out the life and power of 
religion; they dote about questions and strifes of words, which doa great deal 
of mischief in the church, are the occasion of “envy, strife, railings, evil sur-~ 
misings.” When men are not content with the words of our Lord Jesus Chriet, 
and the doctrine which is according to godliness, but will frame notions of their 
own, and impose them and that too in their own words, which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, and not in the words which the Holy Ghost teagheth, 1 Cor. ii. 13, 
they sow the seeds of all mischief in the church. Hence come “ perverse dis- 
outings of men of corrupt minds,” ver. 5, disputes that are all subtlety and no 


unfit men, he would not be free from blame if they created mischief 
or scandal in the church. Ellicott, Wiesinger, and others understand 
“Jay hands suddenly” of the restoring to church fellowship those 
who had fallen into sin. 

vy. 24, 25. Of some the sins are notorious, so that they are known 
to the judge before the man appears before him; of others the sins 
are concealed, and only to be discovered by careful examination. So 
ulso with good deeds—some are manifest, others require searching 
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solidity. Observe, Men of corrupt minds are destitute of the truth. The 
reason why men’s minds are corrupt is, because they do not stick to “the truth 
as itis in Jesus.” “Supposing that gain is godliness;” that is, the making 
religion truckle to their secular interests: from such as these ‘Timothy is 
warned to withdraw himself. We observe, 1. The words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ are wholesome words, they are the fittest to prevent or heal the 
church’s wounds, as well as to heal a wounded conscience ; for Christ hath 
“the tongue of the learned to speak a word in season to him that is weary,” 
Isa. 1.4. The words of Christ are the best to prevent ruptures in the church; 
for none that profess faith in him will dispute the aptness or authority of his 
words, who is their Lord and teacher. And it hath never gone well with the 
church since the words of men have claimed a regard equal to his words, and 
In some cases a much greater. 2. Whoever doth teach otherwise, and doth not 
consent to these wholesome words, “ He is proud, knowing nothing,” for pride 
and ignorance commonly go together. 3. St. Paul sets a brand only on those 
that consent not to the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the doctrine 
which is according to godliness; they are “ proud, knowing nothing,” &c.; 
other words more wholesome he knew not. 4. We learn the sad effects o 
‘doting about questions and strifes of words.” Of such doting about ques- 
tions “cometh envy, strife, evil surmisings, and perverse disputings.” hen 
men leave the wholesome words of our Lord Jesus Christ, they will never 
agree in other words, either of their own or other men’s inventions, but will 
perpetually wrangle and quarrel about them; and this will produce envy, when 
they see the words of others preferred to those they have adopted for their 
own; and this will be attended with jealousies and suspicions of one another, 
called here “evil surmisings;” then they will proceed to “ perverse disputings.” 
5. Such persons who are given to perverse disputings appear to be men of 
corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, and who act in this manner for the 
sake of gain, which is all their godliness, “ supposing gain to be godliness,” 
contrary to, the apostle’s Judgment, who reckoned godliness great gain. 
6. Good ministers and Christians will withdraw themselves from such. 
“Come out from among them, my people, and be ye separate,” says the Lord; 
from such withdraw thyself. 

(Christians are to contend, and to contend earnestly, for the faith ; to contend 
against infidelity which would subvert it, against superstition which would 
corrupt it, against false doctrine which would distort it; but they must beware 
that controversy does not degenerate into perverse disputings and a mere strife 
of words. Alas! how many of the controversies which have torn and rent the 
church, and divided Christians into sects, have been little better. How un- 
seemly are such strifes among brethren, and how detrimental to the very truth 
they all love, and all seek to promote.] 


6 But godliness with contentment is great gain. 
7 For we brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out. 8 And having 
food and raiment let us be therewith content. 9 
But they that will be rich fall into temptation and a 
snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition. 10 For 


‘the love of money is the root of all evil: which while 


some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, 
and pierced themselves through with many sorrows. 
11 But thou, O man of God, flee these things; and 
follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness. 12 Fight the good fight of 
faith, lay hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art 
also called, and hast professed a good profession 
before many witnesses. 


Mi 
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INTERIOR OF COLOSSEUM.—Ver, 12 


out, being done secretly. Hence, as Alford remarks, “The tendency 
of this verse (25) is to warn Timothy against hasty condemnation, as 
the former had done against hasty approval.” 

vi. 1, 2. Christian slaves under the yoke (i.e., slaves of unbelieving 
masters) are not to bring reproach on the God whom they serve by 
insubordinate conduct, thinking themselves superior to their masters 
because of their religion. Also Christian slaves having Christian 
masters must not think this a reason for neglecting their duty, but 
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From the mertion of the abuse which some put upon religion, making it to 
verve their secular advantages, a apostle takes occasion to shew the excel- 
lency of contentment, and the evil of covetousness. ; ; 

First. The excellency of contentment, ver. 6—8. Those that think Chris- 
tianity is an advantageous profession for this world, though in the sense they 
meant it is false, yet it is undoubtedly true that, though Christianity is the 
worst trade, it is the best calling in the world, ‘Those that make a trade of 
it merely to serve their turn for this world, will be disappointed, and find it 
a sorry trade; but they that mind it as their calling, and make a business of it, 
will find it a gainful calling, for it hath the promise of the life that now is, as 
well as that which is to come. The truth he lays down is, that “ godliness with 
contentment is great gain.” Some read it, godliness with a competency, that is, 
if a man have but a little in this world, yet, if he have but enough to carry him 
through it, he needs desire no more, his godliness with that will be his great 
gain; “for a little which a righteous man hath is better than the riches of 
many wicked,” Ps. xxxvii. 16. We read it, “godliness with contentment ;” 
godliness is itself great gain, it is profitable to all things, and wherever there is 
true godliness there will be contentment; but those that are arrived to the 
highest pitch of contentment with their godliness are certainly the easiest, 
nappiest people in this world. ‘Godliness with contentment,” that is, Christian 
eontentment, (content must come from principles of godliness,) that is great 
gain, it is all the wealth in the world. He that is godly is sure to be happy in 
another world, and if withal he do by contentment accommodate himself to his 
condition in this world, he hath enough. Here we have, 1. A Christian’s gain; 
it is godliness with contentment, this is the true way to gain, yea, it is gain 
itself. 2. A Christian’s gain is great; it is not like the little gain of worldlings, 
who are so fond of a little worldly advantage. 3. Godliness is ever accom- 

anied with contentment, in a greater or lesser degree. All truly godly people 

ave learned with St. Paul in whatever state they are to be therewith content, 
Phil. iv. 11; they are content with what God allots for them, well knowing that 
is best for them. Let us all then endeayour after godliness with contentment. 
The reason he gives for it is, “ For we brought nothing with us into this world, 
and it is certain we can carry nothing out,’ ver. 7. This isa reason why we 
should be content with a little. : 

Ist. Because we can challenge nothing as a debt that is due to us, for we 
came naked into the world. Whatever we have had since, we are obliged to the 
providence of God for it; but he that gave may take what and when he pleases. 
We had our beings, our bodies, our lives, which are more than meat, which are 
more than raiment, when we came into the world, though we came naked and 
brought nothing with us; may we not then be content while our beings and 
lives are continued to us, though we have not everything we would have? We 
brought nothing with us into this world, and yet God provided for us, care was 
taken of us, we have been fed all our lives long unto this day, and therefore, 
when we are reduced to the greatest straits, we cannot be poorer than when 
we came into this world, and yet then we were provided for; therefore let us 
trust in God for the remaining part of our pilgrimage. 

2nd. We shall carry nothing with us out of this world. A shroud, a coffin, 
and a grave, are all that the richest man in the world can have from his 
thousands. Therefore why should we covet much? Why should we not be 
content with a little, because how much soever we have we must leaye it behind 
us? Heel. v. 15, 16. 

From hence he infers, ver. 8, ‘‘ Having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content.” Food and a covering, including habitation as well as raiment. Ob- 
serve, If God give us the necessary supports of life, we ought to be content 
therewith, though we have not the ornaments and delights of it. If nature 
should be content with a little, grace should be content with less; though we 
have not dainty food, though we have not costly raiment, if we have but food 
and raiment convenient for us, we ought to be content. This was Agur’s prayer, 
“ Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food convenient for me,” 
Pr.xxx.8. Here we see, First. The folly of placing our happiness in these things, 
when we did not bring anything into this world with us, and we can carry nothin 
out. What will these do when death shall strip them of their happiness an 
portion, and they must take an everlasting farewell of all these things on which 
they have so much doted? They may say with poor Micah, “ Ye have taken away 
my gods, and what have I more?” Jud. xviii. 24. Secondly. The necessaries of life 
are the bounds of a true Christian’s desire, and with these he will endeavour to 
be content; his desires are not insatiable; no,a little, a few of the comforts of this 
life will serve him, and these he may hope to enjoy, “ having food and raiment.” 

Secondly. The evil of covetousness ; ver. 9, “' ‘hey that will be rich fall into 
Somibenticn and a snare;” that is, that set their hearts upon the wealth of this 
world, and are resolved, right or wrong, they will have it. It is not said, they 
that are rich, but they that will be rich, that is, that place their happiness in 
worldly wealth, that covet it inordinately, and are eager and violent in the 
pursuit of it. ‘They that are such “fall into temptation and a snare,” unayoid- 
ably, for when the devil sees which way their lusts carry them, he will soon 
bait his hook accordingly. He knew how fond Achan would be of a wedge of 
Sete therefore laid that before him. They fall into many foolish and hurtful 
usts. The apostle supposes, 1. Some will be rich, that is, they are resolved 
upon it, nothing short of a great abundance will satisfy. 2. Such will not be 
safe or innocent, for they will be in danger of ruining themselves for ever; they 
“fall into temptation and a snare,” &c. 3. Worldly lusts are foolish and hurt~ 
ful, for they “drown men in destruction and perdition.” 4. It is good for us to 
consider the mischievousness of worldly fleshly lusts. They are foolish, and 
therefore we should be ashamed of them, hurtful, and therefore we should be 
afraid of them, especially considering to what degree they are hurtful, for they 
“ drown men in destruction and perdition.” “The love of money is the root of 
all evil,” ver. 10. What sins will not men be drawn into by the love of money ! 
Particularly this was at the bottom of the apostasy of many from the faith of 
Christ; while they coveted money they “erred from the faith,” they quitted 
their Christianity, and “ pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” _ Ist. 
Observe what is the root of all evil. The love of money. People may have 
money, and yet not love it; but if they love it inordinately it will push them on 
to all evil. 2nd. Covetous persons will quit the faith, if that be the way to get 
money; ‘‘ Which while some coveted after they have erred from the faith Re 
“ Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world,” 2 Tim. iv. 10; for 
the world was dearer to him than Christianity. Observe, Those that err from 
the faith pierce themselves with many sorrows; they that depart from God do 
but treasure up sorrows for themselves. 

Thirdly. Hence he takes occasion, both to caution Timothy against their 
lusts, and to counsel him to keep in the way of God and his duty, and particu- 
larly to fulfil the trust reposed in him as a minister. He addresses himself to 
him as a “ man of God.” Ministers are men of God, and ought. to carry them- 
selves accordingly in everything ; men employed for God, devoted to his honour 
more immediately. The prophets under the Old ‘estament were called men 


of God. 
1, He charges Timothy to take heed of the love of money, which had been so 
pernicious to many: lee these things.” It is ill becoming any men, but 


especially men of God, to set their hearts upon the things of this world: men of 
fod should be taken up with the things of God. - 4 


rather for better service, since “those who receive the benefit (of 
their service) are faithful and beloved.” The Authorised Version 
here is incorrect grammatically (Alford, Conybeare). 

vi. 5. The Authorised Version here inverts the true order; it 
should read, “supposing that godliness is gain.” Best MSS. omit 
“ from such withdraw thyself.” 

vi. 6. “* But godliness,’ &c.: “The gain is in the very fact of 
possessing piety joined with contentment, and thus being able to 
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2. To arm him against the love of the world, he directs him to follow that 
which is good: “ Follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness.” Righteousness in his conversation towards men, godliness towards 
God, faith and love as living principles to support him and carry him on in the 
practice both of righteousness eae xodliness. They that follow after right- 
eousness and godliness from a principle of faith and love have need to pvt oa 
patience and meekness; patience to bear both the rebukes of providence and 
the reproaches of men, and meekness wherewith to instruct gainsayers, and 
pass by the injuries and affronts that are done us. Observe, It is not enough 
that men of God flee these things, but they must follow after what is directly 
contrary thereto; farther, what excellent persons men of God are, who follow 
after righteousness, &c. ‘They are the excellent of the earth, and being accept- 
able to God they should be approved of men. 

3. He exhorts him to do the part of a soldier: “ Fight the good fight of faith.” 
Note, Those that will get to heaven must fight their way thither. There must 
be a conflict with corruption and temptations, and the opposition of the powers 
of darkness. Again, it is a good fight, it is a good cause, and it will have a goo 
issue; farther, it is the fight of faith: ‘“‘We do not war after the flesh; for the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal,” 2 Cor. x. 3, 4. 

4. He exhorts him to “ Jay hold on eternal life.” Observe, Ist. Eternal life is 
the crown proposed to us for our encouragement to war, and to fight the good 
fight of faith, the good warfare. 2nd. This we must lay hold on as those that 
are afraid of coming short of it, and losing it. Lay hold, and take heed of 
losing our hold. Hold fast that which thou hast, that no man take thy crown, 
Rev. iii. 11. 3rd. We are called to the fight, and to lay hold on eternal life. 4th. 
The profession ‘T'imothy and all faithful ministers make before many witnesses 
is a good profession, for they profess and engage to fight the good fight of faith, 
and to lay hold on eternal life; their calling and their own profession oblige 
them unto this. A 

[This is one of those exhortations in which the apostle borrows his metaphor 
from the Grecian games. Sometimes he compares the Christian course to the 
races in which the competitors engaged. “ Know ye not that they which run 
in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize. So run that ye may obtain,” 
1 Cor. ix. 24. But in this he alludes to the combats in which they fought for 
the victory. So he says of himself, “I have fought a good fight,” 2 Tim. iv. 7. 
Eternal life is represented as a prize for which the Christian is to contend; he 
is to “lay hold on it,” to seize it, and hold it fast, as having won the victory. 
In order to this, 1. Let everything else be pursued in subordination to it. 2. 
Oppose a determined resistance to all sin. 3. Diligently cultivate all that is in 
harmony with it, and that conduces to its ultimate attainment. 4. Fix a steady 
faith on the cross and righteousness of Christ.] 


13 I give thee charge in the sight of God, who 
quickeneth all things, and before Christ Jesus, who 
before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession ; 
14 That thou keep ¢his commandment without spot, 

| unrebukeable, until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: 15 Which in his times he shall shew, who 
is the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords; 16 Who only hath immortality, 
dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto; 
whom no man hath seen, nor can see: to whom be 
honour and power everlasting. Amen. 17 Charge 
them that are rich in this world, that they be not 
highmminded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy; 
18 That they do good, that they be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate ; 
19 Laying up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that they may lay hold 
on eternal life. 20 O Timothy, keep that which is 
committed to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called: 
21 Which some professing have erred concerning 


the faith. Grace de with thee. Amen. ; 


He charges him to “keep this commandment without spot;” that is, the whole 
work of his ministry, all the trust reposed in him, all the service expected from 
him, he must keep it without spot, unrebukeable, that is, he must carry himself 
so in his ministry as that he might not lay himself open to any blame, nor incur 
any blemish. hat are the motives to move him to this? ; ‘ 

Hirst. He gives him a solemn charge; “I give thee a charge in the sight of 
God, that thou do this.” He charges him as he will answer it at the great day, 
to that God whose eye is upon us all, who sees what we are, and what we do. 
“God who quickeneth all things,” that is, who hath life in himself, and is the 
fountain of life. This should quicken us to the service of God, that we serve a 
God who quickens all things. . He charges him before Christ Jesus, to whom in 
a peculiar manner he stood related as a minister of his Gospel, “ who before 
Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession.” Observe, Christ died not only as 
a sacrifice, but as a martyr, and he witnessed a good confession, when he was 
arraigned before Pilate, saying, (Jno. xviii. 36, 37,) “ My kingdom is not of this 
world; I am come to bear witness unto the truth.” ‘That good confession of 
his before Pilate, “ My kingdom is not of this world,” should be effectual to 
draw off all his followers, both ministers and people, from the love of this 

orld. és 3 : 
ar eoce nate’ He minds him of the confession that he himself had made. “Thou 
hast professed a good profession before many witnesses,” ver. 12, when he was 
ordained by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. The obligation of 


Alford). 

: vi. 13. ‘Who before Pontius Pilate,” &c.: the fact that our Lord 

made his confession when in danger is used to confirm Timothy in 

firm adherence to his confession. ; 
vi. 16. “ Who only hath immortality :” God only is intrinsically 

immortal, not by the will of another, but of himself. Some heathen 

philosophers attributed indestructibility to the soul in itself. 


dispense with those things which we cannot carry away with us’’ 
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that was still upon him, and he must live up to that, and be quickened by that, 
to do the work of his ashe : 

Thirdly, He minds him of Christ’s second coming. “ Keep this command- 
ment, until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ,” that is, keep it as long as 
thou livest, till Christ come at death to give thee a discharge. eep it with an 
eye to his second coming, when we must all give an account of the talents we 
have been intrusted with, Zu. xvi. 2. 1st. The Lord Jesus Christ will appear, 
and it will be a glorious appearing, not like his first i aa in the days of his 
humiliation. 2nd. Ministers should have an eye to this appearing of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in all their ministrations. 3rd. Till his Spesrne ey are to keep 
this commandment without spot, unrebukable. Mentioning the appearance of 
Christ as one that loved it, Paul loves to speak of it, and loves to speak of him 
who shall then appear. The appearing of Christ is certain, “ He shall shew ” it; 
but it is not for us to know the time and season of it, for the Father hath kept 
that in his own power. Let this suffice us, that in time he shall shew it, in the 
time that he thinks fit for it. 

1. Concerning Christ, and God the Father, he here 7 demert great by hy Ist. 
That God is the “only Potentate;” the powers of earthly princes are all derived 
from him, and depend upon him; the powers that be are ordained of God, 
Rom. xiii. 1. He is the only Potentate that is absolute, and sovereign, and 
ee ledy independent. 2nd. He is the blessed and only Potentate, infinitely 

appy, and nothing can in the least impair his happiness. 3rd. He is “King of 
kings, and Lord of lords.” All the kings of the earth derive their power from 
him, he gave them their crowns, and they hold them under him, and he hatha 
sovereign dominion over them. This is Christ’s title, Rev. xix. 16, “upon his 
vesture and his thigh,” for he hath a name higher than the kings of the earth. 
4th. He only hath immortality. He only is immortal in himself, and hath im- 
mortality as he is the fountain of it, for the immortality of angels and spirits is 
derived from him, 5th. He dwells in inaccessible light; “Light which no 
man can approach unto;” that is, no man can get to heaven but those whom 
he is pleased to bring thither, and admit into his kingdom. 6th. He is in- 
visible. ‘“ Whom no man hath seen, nor can_ see.” It is impossible that 
mortal eyes should bear the brightness of the Divine glory. No man can see 
God and live. 

2. Having mentioned these glorious attributes, he concludes with a doxology; 
“To him be honour and power everlasting, Amen.” God having all power 
and honour to himself, it is our duty to ascribe all power and honour to him. 
Note, Ist. What an evil is sin when committed against such a God, the blessed 
and only Potentate. The evil of it rises in proportion to the dignity of him 
agaist whom it is committed. 2nd. Great is his condescension to take notice 
of such mean and vile creatures as we are. What are we then that the blessed 
God, the King of kings, and Lord of lords, should seek after us? 3rd. Blessed 
are they who are admitted to dwell with this great and blessed Potentate. 
“ Happy are thy men,” says the queen of Sheba to king Solomon; “happy are 
these thy servants, who stand continually before thee,” 1 Kin. x.8. Much more 
happy are they who are allowed to stand before the King of kings. 4th. Let us 
love, adore, and praise the great God; for who shall not fear thee, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name? For thou only art holy, Rev. xv. 4. 

Fourthly. The apostle adds by way of postscript, 

1. A lesson for rich people, ver. 17—19. ‘Timothy must charge them that are 
rich to take care of the temptations, and improve the opportunities, of their 
prosperous estate. Ist. Caution them to take heed of pride. ‘That is a sin that 
easily besets rich people whom the world smiles upon. ‘“‘ Charge them that 
they be not high-minded,” nor think of themselves above what is meet, nor be 

uffed up with their wealth, 2nd. Caution them against vain confidence in 
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their wealth. Charge them that they “trust not in uncertain riches.” Nothing 
more uncertain than the wealth of this world; many have had much of it one 
day, and been stripped of all the next. Riches make themselves wings, and fl 
away as an eagle, ke Pr. xxiii. 5. 3rd. He must charge them to trust in God, 
the living God, to make him their hope “who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy.” Thou that art rich must see God giving them their riches, and giving 
to enjoy them richly, for many have riches, but enjoy them poorly, not having 
aheart to use them. 4th. He must charge them to do good with what they 
have, for what is the best estate worth, any more than as it gives a man an 
opportunity of doing so much the more good? “ That they be rich in good 
works.” Those are truly rich that are rich in good works. That they be 

ready to distribute, willing to communicate.” Not only do it, but do it 
willingly, for “God loveth a cheerful giver.” 5th. He must charge them to 
think of another world, and prepare for that, which is done by works of 
charity, “‘laying up in store a good foundation against the time to come, that 

hey may take hold on eternal life.” Note, Ist. Ministers must not be afraid 

f the rich; be they ever so rich, they must speak to them, and charge them. 
2nd. They must caution them against pride and vain confidence in their riches, 

that they be not high-minded, nor trust,” &c. Stir them up to works of piety 
and charity, “that they do good,” &c. 3rd. This is the way for the rich to lay up 
in store for themselves for the time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal 
life. In the way of well doing we are to seek for glory, honour, and immor- 
tality, “and eternal life will be the end of all,” Rom. ii. 7: 

2, Here is a lesson for ministers in the charge given to Timothy, “ Keep that 
which is committed to thy trust.” Every minister is a trustee, and it is a trea- 
sure committed to his trust, which he hath to keep. The truths of God, the 
ordinances of God, keep these, “avoiding profane and vain babbling.” Not 
affecting human eloquence, which the apostle calls vain babbling, or human 
learning, which many times opposes the truths of God; but keep close to the 
written word, for that is committed to our trust. [By the “vain babblings” 
the apostle refers to the empty discourses of those who wished to impose on 
Christian converts the foolish traditions of the Jewish scribes, and the now 
obsolete rites of the Mosaic law; and by “the oppositions of science,” the 
metaphysical speculations of the Grecian opilheogh# which were not true 
science, but were “falsely so called.”] Some that have been very proud of their 
learning, their “science which is falsely so called,” have by that been debauched 
in their Leta en and been drawn away from the faith of Christ, which is a 
good reason why we should keep to the plain word of the Gospel, and resolve 
to live and die by that. Observe, Ist. Ministers cannot be tov earnestly 
exhorted to keep what is committed to their trust, because it is a great trust 
lodged with them. “O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust,” as 
if he had said, I cannot conclude without charging thee again—whatever thou 
dost, be sure keep this trust, for it is too great a trust to be betrayed. 2nd. 
Ministers are to avoid babblings, if they would keep what is committed to them 
because they are vain and profane. 3rd. That science that opposes the truth ot 
the Gospel is falsely so called; it is not true science, for if it was it would 
approve of the Gospel and consent to it. 4th. Those who are so fond of such 
science are in the great danger of erring concerning the faith; they who are for 
advancing reason above faith are in danger of leaving faith. 

Fifthly. Our apostle concludes with a solemn prayer and benediction; “Grace 
be with thee, Amen.” Observe, this is a short, yet comprehensive prayer for 
our friends. Grace be with them, for grace comprehends in it all that is good; 
and grace is an earnest, yea, a beginning of glory, for wherever God gives 
grace he will give glory, and will not withhold any good thing from him that 
walketh uprightly. Grace be with you all. Amen. 


WIERAPOLIS, IN PHRYGIA.—Acts xvL. 1—63 Cou tv. 13. 


vi 17. Not “uncertain riches,” but “uncertainty of riches.” 
* Wickliffe, Rheims, and Alford.) Best MSS. omit “the living.” 

vi. 19. Best MSS. read *‘that which is really life,” or ‘“ the true 
life,” not “eternal life.” 

“vi. 20, 21. “That which is committed to thy trust:” the care of 
the church and the truth. ‘Keep, says he, the deposit. What is 
the ‘deposit ?’—that which was entrusted to thee, not found out by 
thee; that which you have received, not thought out. . . . Guard, 
he says, the deposit; preserve intact and unimpaired the talent of 
the catholic faith. That which was entrusted to you, let that remain 
with you, let that be handed down by you. You have received gold, 
give back gold” (Vincentius Lirinensis). ‘“ Science falsely so called: 
“The antitheses of the falsely-named knowledge” (Conybeare). The 
Gnostics took their name from gnosis, “ knowledge.” 

Additional Notes.—Chap. iii. 1—7. The qualifications for an over- 
‘seer of the church. he identity of “overseers” and “elders” in 
apostelic times is evident from Phil. i. 1, where the apostle addresses 


(So |! presbyters as overseers, and from Titus i. 5—7, where the same 


persons are spoken of as overseers and elders; “elder” intimated 
the rank, “overseer” the office filled. Unfortunately, the Authorised 
Version sometimes translates the original word “ overseer,’ some- 
times “bishop.’”’ “The husband of one wife:” this precept has been 
variously understood. The Church of Rome holds the “ one wife’”’ to 
be the Church. Some have thought it a prohibition of polygamy, but 
this was not allowed to any Christians, so would scarcely need 
mention in the ease of an overseer of the church. The views which 
are supported most strongly by commentators, and for which much 
may be said, are two: (1) that the apostle forbids a second marriage 
when (as was often the case amongst the heathen) the first, on 
either side, had been dissolved by divorce ; (2) that he advises that 
an episkopos should marry but once. 

iv. Prediction of coming false teachers. Exhortations to Timothy 
concerning them, and as to his general life. 

v. 11. “‘ Refuse:” i.e., to place in the number of special widows, 
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EXPOSITION 


OF THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 


SP. PR oA Urge Os. ADEE iO abbas 


WITH 


PRACGTIOAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tuts second epistle Paul wrote to Timothy from Rome, when he was a prisoner there, and in danger of his life, by these words, “I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand,” ch. iv. 6. It appears that his removal out of this world, in his own apprehension, was not far off, especially considering 
the rage and malice of his persecutors, and that he had been brought before the emperor Nero, which he calls his first answer, when no man stood with him, but 
all men forsook him, ch. iv. 16. And interpreters agree that this was the last epistle he wrote. Where Timothy now was is not certain. The scope of this 
epistle somewhat differs from that of the former, not so much relating to his office as an evangelist as to his personal conduct and behaviour. [Though it isa 
question much debated among learned men, whether the apostle was twice imprisoned at Rome, the weight of evidence seems to favour the opinion that he was. 
The epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, were written during his first imprisonment, and this epistle to Timothy in his second. From his first. 
imprisonment he was liberated, and resumed his apostolic labours; but this second was terminated by martyrdom. Foreseeing that this was likely to be its issue, 


he was desirous once more to see Timothy, whom he loved as a son, and that he might at such a time be solaced with his company. 


And this he desired 


all the more, as most of his personal friends had left him,—Crescens had gone to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia, Tychicus he had sent to Ephesus, and Demas had 
forsaken him. He writes this epistle therefore to urge Timothy to come to him with as little delay as possible, and to bring Mark with him, ch. i. 3, 4; iv. 10—12. 
As already intimated, this was the last epistle the apostle Paul wrote. Such a circumstance must be felt to give it a solemn and peculiar interest. They are the 
dying words of “the chiefest of the apostles,” the last counsels of “such an one as Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” To young ministers 


especially they are a legacy of inestimable value.] 


. 


A.D. 66. 
CHAPTER TI. 


After the introduction, ver. 1, 2, we have, I, Paul’s sincere love to Timothy, ver. 3—5. 
II. Divers exhortations given to him, ver. 6—I4. III. He speaks of Phygellus and 
Hermogenes, with others, and closes with Onesiphorus, ver, 15—18. 


“AUL, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ by the will of God, 
WA according to the promise of 

\\\ life which is in Christ Jesus, 
2 To Timothy, my dearly 
} beloved son: Grace, mercy, 
, and peace, from God the 
A/¥:\\2, Father and Christ Jesus 
C \ 

oMex our Lord. 3 I thank God, 
whom I serve from my fore- 
fathers with pure conscience, that without ceasing I 
have remembrance of thee in my prayers night and 
day; 4 Greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful 
of thy tears, that I may be filled with joy; 5 When 
I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is 
in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, 
and thy mother Eunice; and I am persuaded that in 
thee also. 

Here is, First. .The inscription of the epistle. Paul caJls himself “an apostle 
py the will of God,’ merely by the good pleasure of God, and by his grace, 
which he professes himself unworthy of, “according to the promise of life 
which is in Christ Jesus,” that is, according to the Gospel. [His meaning 
probably is, that he was made an apostle in order that by his ministry the 
promise of life in Christ Jesus might be declared. It was part of the design 
of the blessed God that the gospel message of pardon and life in Christ should 
be proclaimed by ministers appointed for that purpose, and in accordance with 
this design Paul was called to be an apostle.] The Gospel is the promise of life 
in Christ Jesus; life the end, and Christ_the way, Jno. xiv. 6. The life is put 
into the promise, and both are sure in Christ Jesus, the faithful witness, for 
all the promises of God in Christ Jesus are yea, and all Amen, 2 Cor. i. 20. 


He calls ‘Timothy his “beloved son;” Paul hada dear love for him, both because 
he had been an instrument of his conversion and because as a son with his 


* The Author of the Exposition of 4 and II Timothy was the Rey. B. 4. Atkinson, and the Exposition on both Epistles has been revised for this 


ef Camberwell 


Introductory Note-—“ This epistle is the last testament and swan- | 
like death-song of Paul” (Bengel). “No summary of its contents | 
can give any notion of the pathetic tenderness and deep solemuity of | 
this epistle” (Conybeare and Howson). The apostle urges on | 
Timothy boldness in his ministry, having possibly noticed some signs | 
of timidity or nervous hesitation in his conduct. 

i. 1—5. “From my forefathers,” &c.: St. Paul’s assertion is “ that 
the worship of God had been handed down to him by his forefathers, ' 
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father he had served with him in the Gospel. We here learn, 1, St. Paul was 
an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God. As he did not receive the Gospel 
of man, nor was taught it, but had it by the revelation of Jesus Christ, Gal. i. 12, 
so his commission to be an apostle was not by the will of man, but of God. 
In the former epistle he says it was by the commandment of God our Saviour, 
and here by the will of God; God called him to be an apostle. 2. We have the 
promise of life, blessed be God for it; “In hope of eternal life, which God, that 
cannot lie, promised before the world began,” Jit.i.2. It is a promise to discover 
the freeness and the certainty of it. 3. This as well as all other promises are 
in and through Christ Jesus; they all take their rise from the mercy of God in 
Christ, and they are sure, and we may safely depend on them. 4. The grace, 
mercy, and peace, which even St. Paul’s dearly beloved son Timothy wanted, 
comes from God the Father, and Christ Jesus our Lord; and therefore the one 
as well as the other is the giver of these blessings, and ought to be applied to 
for them. 5. The best want these blessings, and they are the best we can ask 
for our dearly beloved friends, that they may have grace to help them in the time 
of need, and mercy to pardon what is amiss, and so may have peace with God the 
Father and Christ Jesus our Lord. ‘ ’ 

Secondly. Paul’s thanksgiving to God for Timothy’s faith and holiness. He 
thanks God that he remembered Timothy in his prayers. Observe that, what- 
ever good we do, and whatever good office we perform for our friends, God 
must have the glory of it, and we must give him thanks. It is he that puts it 
into our hearts to remember such and such in our prayers. Paul was much in 
prayer, he prayed night and day; in all his prayers he was mindful of his 
friends, he particularly prayed for good ministers, he prayed for Timothy, and 
had “ remembrance of him in his prayers night and day.” He did this “without 
ceasing.” Prayer was his constant business, and he never forgot his friends in 
his prayers, as we often do. Paul served God from his forefathers with a pure 
conscience, It was a comfort to him that he was born in God's house, and was 
of the seed of those that served God; as likewise that he had served him with 
a pure conscience, according to the best of his light: he had kept conscience 
void of offence, and made it his daily exercise to do so, Acts xxiv. 16. He 
greatly desired to see Timothy, out of the affection he had for him, that he 
might have some conversation with him, being mindful of his tears at their last 
yarting. ‘Limothy was sorry to part with Paul, he wept at parting ; and there- 
fore Paul desired to see him again, because he had perceived by that what a 
true affection he had for him. He thanks God that Timothy kept up the religion 
of his ancestors, ver. 5. Observe the entail of religion descended upon Timothy 
by the mother’s side; he had a good mother, and a good grandmother. They 
believed, though his father did not, Acts xvi.1. It is a comfortable thing when 
children imitate the faith and holiness of their godly parents, and tread in their 
steps, 3.Jno. 4; Dwelt in thy grandmother and thy mother, and “ I am persuaded 
that in thee also.” Paul had a very charitable opinion of his friends, was very 
willing to hope the best concerning them; indeed, he had a great deal of reason 
to believe well of Timothy, for he had “no man like-minded,” Phil. ii. 20. 
Observe, 1. We are, Se ae to St. Paul, to serve God with a pure conscience, 
so did his and our pious forefathers ; this is to draw near “ with a true heart, in 
full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an eyil conscience,” 
Heb. x. 22. 2. In our prayers we are to remember without ceasing our friends, 
especially the faithful ministers of Christ; St. Paul had remembrance of his 
dearly beloved son Timothy in his prayers night and day. 3. The faith that 
dwells in real believers is unfeigned, it is without hypocrisy ; it is a faith that 
will stand the trial, and it dwells in them as a living principle. It was 
matter of St. Paul’s thanksgiving that Timothy inherited the faith of his mother 
Eunice, and his grandmother Lois, and ought to be ours whenever we see the 


edition by the Rev. Dr. Steane, 


a a 


and that as a Christian he was in truth following his hereditary 
faith” (Acts xxiii. 1; Gal. iii. 24). An Israclite, unbiassed by sec- 
tariau prejudices, would receive Christianity when instructed im its 
facts and doctrines (Acts xvii. 11, 12). = 
1.6—14, “'lhe g ft of God,’ &.: the grace received either at 


|| his ordination or his special setting apart for the work at Ephesus. 


In 1 ‘Tim, iv. 14 we find “with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery,” here “by the putting ou of my hands.” ‘The apostle — 
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like; we should rejoice wheresoever we see the grace of God, so did Barnabas, 
Acts xi. 23, 24. “I rejoiced greatly that 1 found of thy children walking in the 
truth,” 2 Jno. 4. 

(The church of God in all ages has been under great obligation to pious 
mothers. Many of the most eminent and useful ministers have been indebted 
tor their early knowledge and love of the word of God to the instructions com- 
municated by them. What the future man will be is much more determined, 
sn most cases, by the mother’s influence upon the character of the boy, than by 
the father’s. This fact should deepen in the minds of Christian mothers a sense 
of their responsibility; while the example of Timothy’s early conversion and 
subsequent usefulness, and many such examples beside, may greatly encourage 
their efforts and their prayers.] 


6 Wherefore | put thee in remembrance that thou 
etir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the 
putting on of my hands. 7 For God hath not given 
us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, and 
of asound mind. 8 Be not thou therefore ashamed of 
the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner: but 
be thou partaker of the afflictions of the gospel ac- 
cording to the power of God; 9 Who hath saved 
us, and called ws with an holy calling, not according 


to our works, but according to his own purpose and 


grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began, 10 But is now made manifest by the 
appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath 
abolished death, and hath brought life and im- 
nortality to light through the gospel: 11 Where- 
unto I am appointed a preacher, and an apostle, and 
a teacher of the Gentiles. 12 For the which cause 
I also suffer these things: nevertheless | am not 
ashamed: for I know whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day. 13 Hold 
fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard 
of me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. 14 
That good thing which was committed unto thee 
keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us. 


Here is an exhortation and excitation of Timothy to his duty; ver. 6, “TI put 
thee in remembrance.” The best men need remembrancers. What we know 
we should be minded of ; 2 Pet. iii. 1, “I write this to stir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance.” 

First. He exhorts him to “ stir up the gift of God” that was in him; stir it up 
as fire under the embers. It is meant of all the gifts and graces that God had 
given him to qualify him for the work of an evangelist, the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, the extraordinary gifts that were conferred by the imposition of the 
apostle’s hands. ‘These he must “stir up,” that is, he must exercise them, and 
so increase them. Use gifts and have gifts; “To him that hath shall be given,” 
Mat. xxv. 29. He must take all opportunities to use these gifts, and so stir them 
up, for that is the best way of increasing them. Whether the gift of God in 
Timothy was ordinary or extraordinary, though I incline to the latter, yet he 
must stir it up, otherwise it would decay. Farther, you see that gift was in him 
by the putting on of the apostle’s hand, which I take to be distinct from his 
ordination, which was performed by the hands of the presbytery, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
And it is likely Timothy had the Holy Ghost in his extraordinary gifts and 
graces conferred on him yes the laying on of the apostle’s hands, (for I reckon 
none but the apostles had the power of giving the Holy Ghost,) and afterwards 
being thus richly furnished for the work of the ministry, was ordained by the 
presbytery. 

1. The great hindrance of usefulness in the increase of our gifts is, slavish 
fear; therefore he warns him against this; “ God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear,” ver. 7. It was through base fear that the evil servant buried his talent, 
and did not trade with it, Mat. xxv. 25. Now God hath therefore armed us 
against the spirit of fear, by often bidding us fear not. Fear not the face of 
man; fear not the dangers you may meet with in the way of your duty. God 
hath delivered us from the spirit of fear, and hath given us “the spirit of power 
and of love, and of a sound mind.” ‘The spirit of power, that is, of courage and 
resolution, to encounter difficulties and dangers ;—the spirit of love to God, 
which will earry us through the opposition we may meet with, as Jacob made 
nothing of the hard service he was to endure for Rachel; the spirit of love to 
God will set us above the fear of man, and all the hurt that man can do us;— 
and the spirit of “a sound mind,” or quietness of mind, a peaceable enjoyment 
of ourselves, for we are oftentimes discouraged in our way and work by the 
creatures of our own fancy and imagination, which a sober, solid, thinking mind 
would obviate, and should easily answer. 

2. The spirit God gives to his ministers is not a fearful, but a courageous 
spirit. It is a spirit ot poy eb for they speak in his name who hath all power, 
both in heaven and earth ; and it is a spirit of love, for love to God and the souls 
of men must inflame ministers in all their service; and it is a spirit of a sound 
wind, for they speak the words of truth and soberness. 

Secondly. He exhorts him to count upon afflictions, and get ready for them; 
* Be not thou, therefore, ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his 

risoner.” Be not thou ashamed of the Gospel, of the testimony thou hast 
rne to it. 

1. The Gospel of Christ is what we have none of us reason to be ashamed of. 


was the chief in the ordination, the instrument in conveying to 
Timothy the gift of God; the presbytery were assistants. Not 
“God hath not given,” but “did not give us the spirit of fear,” 
when separated for his work, “but of power.” Fear is the result 
of the spirit of bondage (Rom, viii. 15), “power” is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit (Acts i. 8). “Of a sound mind:” rather, “ot bringing 
others to a sound mind.” “ Before the world began :” rather, “ before 
the periods of ages.” “The grave which believers receive in time 
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We must not be ashamed of those that are suffering for the Gospel of Christ 
Timothy must not be ashamed of good old Paul, though he was now in bonds. 
As he must not be afraid of suffering himself, so he must not be afraid of own- 
ing those that were sufferers for the cause of Christ. Ist. ‘The Gospel is a 
testimony of our Lord. In and by that he bears testimony of himself to us; and 
by protessing our adherence to it we bear testimony of him and for him. 2nd. 
St. Paul was the Lord’s prisoner, his prisoner, for his sake he was bound with 
a chain, Eph. iy. 1. We have no reason to be ashamed either of the testimony 
of our Lord or of his prisoners; if we are ashamed of either now, Christ will 
be ashamed of us hereafter. But ‘‘be thou partaker of the afflictions of the 
Gospel according to the power of God;” that is, expect afflictions for the 
Gospel’s sake, prepare for them, count upon them, be willing to take thy lot 
with the suffering saints in this world. “ Be partaker of the afflictions of the 
Gospel,” or, as it may be read, ‘Do thou suffer with the Gospel.’ Not only sym 

pathize with those that do suffer for it, but be ready to suffer with them, and 
suffer like them. If at any time the Gospel be in distress, he that hopes for life 
and salvation by it will be content to suffer with it. Observe, First. Then we 
are likely to bear afflictions well when we fetch strength and power from God 
to enable us to bear them. Be thou partaker of the afflictions of the Gospel, 
according to the power of God. Secondly. All Christians, but especially minis- 
ters, must expect afHlictions and persecutions for the sake of the Gospel. Thirdly. 
These shall be proportioned according to the power of God (1 Cor. x. 13) resting 
upon us. 

2. Mentioning God and the Gospel, he takes notice what great things God 
hath done for us by the Gospel, ver. 9,10. ‘Lo encourage him to suffer, he urges 
two considerations :— 

Ist. He shews him the nature of that Gospel which he was called to suffer for, 
and the glorious and gracious designs and purposes of it. It is usual with Paul, 
when he mentions Christ, and the Gospel of Christ, to digress from his subject 
and enlarge upon them, so full was he of that which is all our salvation, and 
ought to be all our desire. Observe, First. The Gospel aims at our salvation ; 
he “hath saved us;” and we must not think much to suffer for that which we 
hope to be saved by. He hath begun to save us, and will complete it in due 
time, for God calls those things that be not, that is, that are not yet completed, 
as though they were, om. iy. 17; therefore he says, who hath saved us. 
Secondly. It is designed for our sanctification; “And called us with a holy 
calling,” that is, called us to holiness. Christianity is a calling, a holy calling, it 
is the calling wherewith we are called, that is, it is the calling to which we are 
called to labour in it. Observe, All that shall be saved hereafter are sanctitied 
now. Wherever the call of the Gospel is an effectual call, it is found to bea 
holy call, making those holy who are eftectually called. Thirdly. The rise of it 
is the free grace and eternal purpose of God in Jesus Christ. If we had 
merited it, it had been hard to suffer for it; but our salvation by it is of free 
grace, and not according to our works, and therefore we must not think much 
to suffer for it. ‘This grace is said to be given us “before the world began,” 
that is, in the purpose and design of God from all eternity, “in Christ Jesus ;” 
for all the gifts that come from God to sinful man come in and through Christ 
Jesus. Fourthly. The Gospel is the manifestation of this purpose and grace, 
“ by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ,” who had lain in the bosom of 
the Father from eternity, and was perfectly apprized of all his gracious pur- 
ee and by his appearing that gracious purpose was made manifest to us, 

id Jesus Christ suffer for it, and shall we think much to suffer for it? Fifthly. 
By the Gospel of Christ death is abolished; He “‘ hath abolished death;” not 
only weakened it, but taken it out of the way, hath broken the power of death 
over us. By taking away sin he hath abolished death, for “the sting of death is 
sin,” 1 Cor, xv. 56, in altering the property of it, and breaking the power of it. 
Death now of an enemy has become a friend, and is the gate by which we pass 
out of a troublesome, vexatious, sinful world, into a world of perfect peace and 
purity; and the power thereof is broken, for death doth not triumph over those 
who believe the Gospel, but they triumph overit. “ O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory?” 1 Cor. xv. 55. Sixthly. He hath “brought life 
and immortality to light through the Gospel;” that is, he hath shewed us 
another world more clearly than it was before discovered under any former 
dispensation, and the happiness of that world, the certain recompense of our 
obedience by faith,—we all with open face, as in a glass, behold the glory of 
God. He hath brought it to light; not only set it before us, but offered it to us 
by the Gospel. Let us value the Gospel more than ever, as it is that whereby 
life and immortality are brought to light, for herein it hath the pre-eminence 
above all former discoveries; so that it is the Gospel of lite and immortality, as 
it discovers them to us, and directs us in the ready way that leads thereto, as 
well as proposes the most weighty motives to excite our endeavours in seeking 
after glory, honour, and immortality. 

2nd. Consider the example of blessed Paul, ver. 11, 12. He was appointed 
to preach the Gospel, and particularly appointed to teach the Gentiles. He 
thought it a cause worth suffering for, and why should not ‘Timothy think so 
too? No man need to be afraid or ashamed to suffer for the cause of the 
Gospel. “Iam not ashamed,” saith Paul, “for 1 know whom | have believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.” Observe, First. Good men often suffer many things for the 
best cause in the world; “ For the which cause I suffer these things,” that is, for 
my preaching and adhering to the Gospel. Secondly. They need not be ashamed, 
the cause will bear them out; but those that oppose it shall be clothed with 
shame. Thirdly. ‘Those that trust in Christ know whom they have trusted. 
He speaks with a holy triumph and exultation, as much as to say, 1 stand on 
firm ground; I know I have lodged the great trust in the hands of the best 
trustee, “and am persuaded,” We. : 

(‘This is the language of holy confidence in the prospect of death and eternity. 
It is a practical illustration of “the full assurance of faith.” Paul was now in 
the immediate prospect of martyrdom, and he avows his conviction that the 
principles on which he had acted since the memorable day of his conversion 
would support him in the last extremity. It did not shake his fortitude that 
the death he had in prospect might be sudden and sanguinary. Bonds and 
imprisonment were nothing to him, and nothing to him was the executioner’s 
sword. He was ready to repeat his memorable words, “ None of these things 
move me.” He was neither ashamed to suffer nor afraid to die. Nor does he 
leave us in doubt what it was that afforded him this solid comfort. It arose from 
his having committed himself to the care of Christ, whom he loved, and served, 
and believed in, and of whom he had the firm persuasion that he was able to 
perform the part of a Saviour. This was the ground of his confidence. It 
rested on a rational and sure basis, which long experience has shewn can never 
be moved.] ’ 5 

What must we commit to Christ? Why, the salvation of our souls, and their 

reservation to the heavenly kingdom; and what we so commit to him he will 

eep. There is a day coming when our souls will be inquired after: ‘Man! 
woman! thou hadst a soul committed to thee, what hast thou done with it ?” 
To whom was it offered, to God or Satan? How was it employed; in the 
service of sin, or in the service of Christ? There is a day coming, and it will 
be a very solemn and awful day, when we must give an account of our steward- 
ship, Lu. xvi. 2, give an account of our souls. Now if, by an active, obedient 


is spoken of as imparted to them from eternity, since that which God 
determined in eternity is as good as already accomplished in time ” 
(Alford). Conybeare and Howson render “before the times of ld,” 
and say, “The grace of Christ was virtually bestowed on mankind in 
the Mosaic covenant, though only made manifest in the Gospel.” 
«That which I have committed unto him :” the figure is that of one 
depositing a pledye with a trusted depositary. St. Paul had en- 
trusted himself to God, and was confideat of his preserving cwre. 
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faith. we commit it to Jesus Christ, we may he sure he is able to keep it, and it 
snall be forthcoming to our comfort in that day. B 

Thirdly. He exhorts him to ‘hold fast the form of sound words,” ver. 13. 

1. ‘Have a form of sound words,’ so it may be read. A short form, a cate- 
chism, an abstract of the first principles of religion, according to the Scriptures ; 
a scheme of sound words, a brief summary of the Christian faith, in a proper 
method, drawn out by thyself from the holy Scriptures for thy, own use; or 
rather, by the form of sound words, I understand the holy Scriptures them- 
selves. p . 

{This form of sound words which Timothy is exhorted to hold fast he had 
received from the apostle; “ Which thou hast received of me.” Was it a written 
compendium of Christian doctrine? If so, what has become of it? There is no 
trace of any such document ever having existed. What is called the apostle’s 
creed has no pretension to an apostolic origin. Had there been such a summary, 
it is very improbable that it would have been lost; much more probable that it 
would have been regarded as inspired, and have been kept with great care 
among the other writings of the apostles. May not the expression refer to oral 
instruction which Timothy had received from Paul, in which the apostle had, 
no doubt, given him a general outline and summary of Christian truth? ] 

¢. Having it, “hold it fast,” remember it, retain it, stick to it. Adhere to that 
in opposition to all heresies and false doctrine, which corrupt the Christian 
faith. Hold that fast ‘which thou hast heard of me.” Paul was Divinely 
inspired. It is good sticking to those forms of sound words which we have in 
the Scriptures, for those we are sure were ee inspired. | That is sound 
speech which cannot be condemned, Tit. ii. 8. But how must it be held fast? 
“In faith and love;” that is, assent to it as “a faithful saying,” and bid it wel- 
come as “ worthy of all acceptation.” Hold it fast in a good heart, that is the 
ark of the covenant, in which the tables both of law and Gospel are most 
safely and profitably deposited, Ps. exix. 11, Faith and love must go together. 
It is not enough to believe the sound words, and to pire an assent to them; but 
we must love them, believe their truth, and love their goodness, and we must 
propagate the form of sound words in love, “speaking the truth in love,” 
Woh. iv. 15. “Faith and love which is in Christ Jesus ;” that is, it must be 
Christian faith and love, faith and love fastening upon Jesus Christ, in and by 
whom God speaks to us and we to him. Timothy, as a minister, must “hold fast 
the form of sound words” for the benefit of others. ‘Of healing words,’ so it 
may be read. There is a healing virtue in the word of God, “ He sent his word 
and healed them.” To the same purpose is that, ver. 14, “ That good thing 
which was committed unto thee, keep by the Holy Ghost, which dwelleth in 
us.” That good thing was the form of sound words, the Christian doctrine 
which was committed to Timothy in his baptism and education as he was a 
Christian, and in his ordination as he was a minister. ‘The Christian doctrine 
is a trust committed to us sit is committed to Christians in general, but to 
ministers in particular; it is a good thing, of unspeakable value in itself, and 
that will be of unspeakable advantage to us: It is a good thing indeed, it is 
an inestimable jewel, for it discovers to us the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
Eph. iii. 8. It is committed to us to be preserved pure and entire, and to be 
transmitted to those that shall come after us, and we must keep it, and not con- 
tribute any thing to the corrupting of its purity, the weakening of its power, or 
the diminishing of its perfection. “Keep it by the Holy Ghost that dwelleth in 
us.” Observe, Even those that are never so well taught cannot keep what they 
have learned, any more than they could at first learn it, without the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit. We must not think to keep it by our own strength, but “ keep 
it by the Holy Ghost.” The Holy Ghost dwells in all good ministers and Chris- 
tians. They are his temples, and he enables them to keep the Gospel pure and 
uncorrupt ; and yet they must use their best endeavours to keep this good thing, 
for the assistance and indwelling of the Holy Ghost doth not exclude men’s 
endeavours, but they very well consist together. 


15 This thou knowest, that all they which are in 
Asia be turned away from me; of whom are Phy- 
gellus and Hermogenes. 16 The Lord give mercy 
unto the house of Onesiphorus; for he oft refreshed 
me, and was not ashamed of my chain: 17 But, 
when he was in Rome, he sought me out very dili- 
gently, and found me. 18 ‘The Lord grant unto 
him that le may find mercy of the Lord in that 
day: and in how many things he ministered unto 
me at Ephesus, thou knowest very well. 


Having exhorted Timothy to “ hold fast,” &c., ver. 13, 14, the apostle mentions, 

First. ‘he apostacy of divers from the doctrine of Christ, ver. 15. It seems 
in the best and purest ages of the church there were those that had embraced 
the Christian faith, and yet afterwards revolted from it; nay, there were many 
such. He doth not say that they were turned away from the doctrine of Christ, 
though it should seem they were, but they were turned away from him, turned 
their backs upon him, and disowned him in the time of his distress. And 
should we wonder at it, when many turned their backs on a much better than 
St. Panl? I mean the Lord Jesus Christ, Jno. vi. 66. 

Secondly. He mentions the constancy of one that adhered to him, that was 
“ Onesiphorus; for he often refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain,” 
ver. 16. Observe, 

1, What kindness Onesiphorus had shewed to Paul. He refreshed him; he 
often refreshed him with his letters, and counsels, and comforts, “and he was 
not ashamed of my chain;” was not ashamed of him, notwithstanding the dis- 
grace he was now under. He was kind to him not once or twice, but often; 
not only when he was at Ephesus among his own friends, but when Onesi- 
phoma, was at Rome, he took care to seek Paul out very diligeutly, and found 

im, ver. 17. Observe, That a good man will seek opportunities of duing good 
and will not shun any that offer. At Ephesus he had ministered to him, an 
been very kind to him; Timothy knew it. 

2. How Paul returns his kindness, ver. 16—18. He that receives a prophet 
shall have a prophet’s reward. He repays him with his prayers; The Lord give 
mercy unto Onesiphorus. It is like Onesiphorus was now absent, it is pro- 
bable he was now with Paul, and he prays that his house might be kept during 
his absence; though the papists will have it he was now dead, and, from his 
praying for him that he might find mercy, they conclude the warrantableness 
of praying for the dead; but who told them that Onesiphorus was dead ? And 
can it be safe to ground a doctrine and practice of such importance on a mere 
supposition, aud very great uncertainty. He prays for Ouesiphorus himself, 
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as well as for hia house, “that he might find mercy in that da, in the day o. 
death and of judgment, when Christ will recount all the good offices done to 
his poor members as done to himself. Observe, Ist. The day of death and 
judgment is an awful day, that may be emphatically called “that day.” 2nd. 
We need desire no more to make us happy than to find mercy of the Lord in 
that day, when those that have shewed no mercy will have judgment without 
mercy. 3rd. The best Christians will want mercy in that day, “ looking for the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ,” Jude 21. 4th. If you would have mere 
then you must seek for it now of the Lord. sth. It is of and from the Lor 
we must have mercy, for unless the Lord hath mercy on us in vain will be the 
pity and compassion of men or angels. 6th. We are to seek and ask for mere 
of the Lord, who is the, giver and bestower of it, for the Lord Christ hat 
satisfied justice, that mercy might be displayed. We are come toa throne of 

race, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in the time of need. 

inally, The best thing we can ask, either for ourselves or our friends is, that 
the Lord will grant to them that they may find mercy of the Lord in that duy, 
when they must pass out of tirge into eternity, and exchange this world for the 
other, and appear before the judgment-seat of Christ. The Lord then grant 
unto all of us that we may find mercy of the Lord in that day. 


CHAPTER IL. 


In this chapter our apostle gives Timothy many exhortations and directions, which may 
be of great use to others, both ministers and Christians, for whom they were designed 
as well as for him. I. He encourages him in his work, shewing him from whence he 
must fetch help, ver. 1. II. He must take care of a succession in the ministry, that the 
oilice might not die with him, ver. 2. III. He exhorts him to constancy and perse- 
verance in his work, as a soldier, and as a husbandman, considering what would be 
the end of all his sufferings, &c., ver. 3—15. IV. He must shun profane and vain 
babblings, for they will be pernicious and mischievous, ver. 16—18. V. He speaketh 
of the foundation of God, which standeth sure, ver. 19—21. VI. What he is to avoid— 
youthful lusts, and foolish and unlearned questions ; and what to do do, ver, 22—26. 


HOU therefore, my son, 
be strong in the grace that 
sy is in Christ Jesus. 2 And 
>. the things that thou hast 
heard of me among many 
\)) witnesses, the same commit 
fthou to faithful men, who 
2 shall be able to teach others 
also. 8 Thou therefore 
endure hardness, as a good 

4 No man that warreth 
entangleth himself with the affairs of ¢hzs life; that 
he may please him who hath chosen him to be a 
soldier. 5 And if a man also strive for masteries, yet 
is he not crowned, except he strive lawfully. 6 The 
husbandman that laboureth must be first partaker of 
the fruits. 7 Consider what I say; and the Lord 
give thee understanding in all things. 


Here, First. Paul encourages Timothy to constancy and perseverance in hia 
work; ver. 1, “‘ Be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” ‘Those that have 
work to do for God must stir up themselves to do it, and strengthen themselves 
for it. Being “strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus” may be understood, 
1. In opposition to the weakness of grace. Where there is the truth of grace there 
must be a labouring after the strength of grace. As our trials increase we had 
need to grow stronger and stronger in that which is good; our faith stronger, 
our resolution stronger, our love to God and Christ stronger. 2. In opposition 
to our being strong in our own strength, be strong, not confiding in thy own 
sufficiency, but in the grace that is in Jesus Christ: compare pA, yi. 10, “ Be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his mizht.”. When Peter promised 
rather to die for Christ than to deny him, he was strong in his own strength; 
had he been strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus, he had kept his stand- 
ing better. [This exhortation to constancy is given to Timothy, all the rather 
because of the defection of others, (ch. i. 15; ii. 17, 18;) “ Thou therefore, my son 
be strong.” The falls of professors should be used as occasions by faithful 
ministers to exhort and encourage those who stand, to put them upon their 
guard, and to direct them to that grace which alone is Ae to aphid them.] 
ist. There is grace in Christ Jesus, for the law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ, Jno. i. 17. There is grace enough in him for 
all of us. 2nd. We must be strong in this grace, not in ourselves, in our own 
strength, or in the grace we have already received, but in the grace that is in 
him, and that is the way to be strong in grace. 3rd. As a fatlier exhorts his 
son, so doth St. Paul exhort Timothy, with great tenderness and affection: 
“Thou therefore, my son,” &c. ; 

Secondly. Timothy must count upon sufferings, even unto blood. And, 
therefore, ary ©. ‘ 

1. He must train up others to succeed him in the ministry of the Gospel, - 
ver. 2. Ist. He must instruct others, and train them up for the ministry, an 
so commit to them the things which he had heard. 2nd. He must ordain them 
to the ministry, lodge the Gospel as a trust in their hands, and so commit to 
them the things which he had heard. ‘Two things he must have an eye to in 
ordaining ministers. First. Their fidelity and integrity; Commit them to 
“faithful men,” that will sincerely aim at the glory of God, the honour of 
Christ, the welfare of souls, and the advancement of the kingdom of tke xe- 
deemer among men. Secondly. Their ministerial ability. They must not only 
be knowing themselves, but be able to teach others also, and be apt to teach, 
[ths things which Timothy was to commit to faithful men was, what he had 

eard from the apostle “‘among many witnesses.” There is probably an allusion | 
here to some occasion, perhaps when he was ordained, on which Paul public y, 
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i, 16—18. The assumption that Onesiphorus was dead is quite 
gratuitous; the passage would equally agree with his absence from 
home (Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible ;”’ Webster and Wilkinson; 
Fausset, “ Portable Commentary ”). 

li. 2. “To faithful men:” Mack, the Romish commentator, 
adduces this passage as in favour of the reception of oral tradition; 
but it in truth rather shows how precarious such a method of preserv- 
ing revealed truth would be, since the unfaithfulness of one individual 
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might fatally affect its accuracy, and therefore we cannot be too 
thankful to God for his written word. f 

ii. 3. “Endure hardness:” rather, “take thy share in suffering” 
(Conybeare). 

ii. 4. “* Affairs of this life:” all occupations save those that are 
religious are not here forbidden, but the becoming “entangled” or 
overmuch taken up with them. St. Paul himself was a tent-maker. 

ii. 5, “If any one contend in the games,” or, as Conybeare, “ the 
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in the presence of the presbyters and the assembied church, gave the Gospel in 
charge to Timothy, expounding its doctrines to him before them, who were con- 
sequently witnesses of the trust reposed in him, and would know if he trans- 
mitted that trust with fidelity to others.] Here we have, Ist. The things Timothy 
wus to commit to others. What he had heard of the apostle among many wit- 
nesses; he must not deliver any thing besides, and what St. Paul delivered to 
him and others he had received of the Lord Jesus Christ. 2nd. He was to commit 
them as a trust, as a sacred depositum, which they are to keep, and to transmit 
pure and uncorrupt to others. 3rd. ‘Those to whom he was to commit these things 
oust be faithful; that is, trusty men, and who were skilful to teach others. 
4th. Though men were both faithful and able to teach others, yet these things 
must be committed to them by Timothy, a minister, a man in office; for none 
must intrude themselves into the ministry, but must have these things com- 
mitted to them by those already in that office. 

2. He must ‘“‘endure hardness;” ver. 3, “Thou therefore,” &c. Ist. All 
Christians, but especially ministers, are soldiers of Jesus Christ; they fight 
under his banner, in his cause, and against his enemies, for he is the Captain 
of our salvation, feb. ii. 10. 2nd. The soldiers of Jesus Christ must approve 
themselves good soldiers, faithful to their captain, resolute in his cause, and 
must not give over fighting till “‘ they are made more than conquerors, through 
him that loved them,” Rom, viii. 37. 3rd. Those that would approve themselves 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ must “endure hardness ;” that is, we must expect 
it, and count upon it in this world, must endure and accustom ourselves to it, 
and bear it patiently when it comes, and not be moved by it from our integrity. 

3. He must not entangle himself in the affairs of this world, ver. 4. A soldier, 
when he is listed, leaves his calling, and all the business of it, that ae may attend 
his captain’s orders. If we have given up ourselves to be Christ’s soldiers, we 
must sit loose to this world, and though there is no remedy but we must 
employ ourselves in the affairs of this life, (while we are here we have some- 
thing to do here,) yet we must not entangle ourselves with those affairs, so as 
by rae to be diverted, and drawn aside, from our duty to God, and the great 
concerns of our Christianity. They that will war the good warfare must sit 
loose to this world, that we may please him who hath chosen us to be soldiers. 
Observe, The great care of a soldier should be to please his general; so the 

reat care of a Christian should be to please Christ, to approve ourselves to 
Fin, Observe farther, The may to please him who hath chosen us to be 
soldiers is not to entangle ourselves with the attairs of this life, but to be free | 
from such entanglements as would hinder us in our holy warfare. 

4. We must see to it that in warring our spiritual warfare we go by rule, we 
observe the laws of war; ver. 5, “If a man strive for masteries, yet is he not 
crowned, except he strive lawfully.” We are striving for mastery, to get the 
mastery of our lusts and corruptions, to excel in that which is good, but we 
cannot expect the prize unless we observe the laws. In doing that which is | 
good we must take care that we do it ina right manner, that our good may 
not be evil spoken of. We observe here, Ist. A Christian is to strive for | 
masteries; he must aim at mastering his own lusts and corruptions. 2nd. Yet | 
he must strive according to the laws given to him; he must strive lawfully. 
A. an Naas that do so shall be crowned at last, after a complete victory is 
obtained. 

5. We must be willing to wait for a recompence; ver. 6, ‘““ The husbandman 
that laboureth must be first partaker of the fruits.” Or, as it should be read, 
the husbandmen labouring first must partake of the fruits, as appears by com- 
paring it with Jas. v.7. If we would be partakers of the fruits we must labour; | 
if we would gain the prize we must run the race. And, farther, we must first 
labour as the husbandman doth, with eee and patience, before we are 
partakers of the fruit; we must do the will of God before we receive the pro- 
mises, for which reason we have need of patience, Heb. x. 36. 

Thirdly. Paul commands Timothy to consider these things that he admo- 
nished him about; ver. 7, “Consider what I say, and the Lord give thee 
understanding in all things.” Timothy must be minded to use his considering 
faculties about the things of God. Consideration is as necessary to a good 
conversation as to a sound conversion. He prays for him; “The Lord give thee 
understanding in all things.” Observe, 1. That it is God that gives understand- 
ing. The most intelligent men need more and more of this gift. If he that gave 
the revelation in the word doth not give the understanding in the heart, we 
are nothing. 2. Together with our prayers for others, that the Lord would | 
give them understanding in all things, we must exhort and stir them up to con- 
sider what we say ; for consideration is the way to understand, remember, and 
practise what we hear or read. | 


8 Remember that Jesus Christ of the seed of, 
David was raised from the dead according to my 
gospel: 9 Wherein I suffer trouble, as an evil doer, 
even unto bonds; but the word of God is not bound. 
10 Therefore I endure all things for the elect’s sakes, 
that they may also obtain the salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 11 J¢ ts a faithful 
saying: For if we be dead with him, we shall also 
live with ham: 12 If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with him: if we deny Aim, he also will deny us: 13 
If we believe not, yet he abideth faithful: he cannot 
deny himself. 


First. To encourage Timothy in suffering, the apostle puts him in mind of the - 
resurrection of Christ; ver. 8,“ Remember that Jesus Christ, of the seed of | 
David, was raised from the dead according to my Gospel.” This is the great || 
proof of his Divine mission, and therefore a great confirmation of the truth 
of the Christian religion; and the consideration of it should make us faithful 
to our Christian profession, and should particularly encourage us in suffering 
for it. Let suffering saints remember this. Observe, 1. We are to look to 
* Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, who for the joy that was set before 
uim, endured the cross, despising: the shaine, and is set down at the right hand 
of the throne of God,” Heb. xii. 2. 2. The incarnation and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, heartily velieved, and rightly considered, will support a Christian 
under all sufferings in the present life. 

This exhortation to remember the resurrection of Christ implies « tendency 
toforget it. Without great care to fix and retain it in the mind, it will slide. 
or be pushed eut, by other things. But the habitual recoll.otion of it 


” 


wres'ler does not win the crown unless he wrestles lawfully.” The 
rules laid down must be observed, or the competitor is disqualified 
(John x. 1). 


TpleatOCPin TY? 1; 


‘ii. 7. “The Lord will give thee understanding :” not a prayer, but 
an assertion. Timothy was not left to his own unaided efforts 
_ pfter wisdom ; Divine help was promised to Christ’s discigles. 
ii, 8, 9. ‘My Gospel, wherein:” i.e., the Gospel entrusted to me 
to preach, in doing which I suifer,” &c. 
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will have the happiest effect in counteracting our latent unbelief and the secre 
larising influence of worldly things. It will give stability to our faith in the 
Divine origin of Christianity, and in the Divine nature of our Lord; it will in- 
spire confidence in him as a Saviour ; it will produce heavenly-mindedness ; and 
it will fix in our thoughts the certainty of the universal resurrection and the 
last judgment. ] 

Secondly. Another thing to encourage him in sufferings was, that he had Paul 
for an example; ver. 9, “* Wherein | suffer trouble as an evil-doer,” and let not 
ey the son expect any better treatment than Paul the father. Paul was 
aman that did good, and yet suffered as an evil-doer; we must not think it 
strange if those that do well fare ill in this world, and if the best of men meet 
with the worst of treatment; but this was his comfort, that the word of God 
is not bound. Persecuting powers may silence ministers, and restrain them, but 
they cannot hinder the operation of the word of’God upon men’s hearts and 
consciences ; that cannot be bound by any human force. oT his might encourage 
Timothy not to de afraid of bonds for the testimony of Jesus; for the word 
of Christ, which ought to be dearer to him than liberty, or life itself, should in 
the issue suffer nothing by those bonds. Here we see, 1. The good apostles 
treatment in the world; “| suffer trouble,” to this he was called and appointed. 
2. The pretence and colour under which he suffered; “ I suffer as an evil-doer.” 
So the Jews said to Pilate, concerning Christ, “‘If he were not a malefactor, we 
would not have delivered him up to thee,” Jno. xviii. 30. 3. The real and true 
cause of his suffering trouble as an evil-doer ; ‘ Wherein,” that is, in or for the 
sake of the Gospel. 4. The apostle suffered trouble unto bonds, and after- 
wards he “resisted unto blood, striving against sin,’ Heb. xii. 4. Though the 
preachers of the word are often bound, yet the word is never bound. “I endure 
all things for the elect’s sake,” ver. 10. Observe, Ist. That good ministers 
may and should encourage themselves in the hardest services and the hardest 
sufferings with this, that God will certainly bring good to his church, and 
benefit to his elect, out of them, “that they may obtain the salvation which is 
in Christ Jesus.” Next to the salvation of our own souls we should be willing 
to de und suffer any thing to promote the salvation o1 the souls of others. 
Observe, 2nd. The elect are designed to obtain salvation; “God hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation,” 1 Thes. vy. 9. Again, this sal- 
vation is in Christ Jesus, in him as the fountain, the purchaser, and giver of it, 
and it is accompanied with eternal glory; there is no salvation in Christ Jesus 
without it. 3rd. The sufferings of our apostle were for the elect’s sake, for 
their confirmation and encouragement. ' 

Thirdly. Another thing with which he encourages Timothy is, the prospect 
of a future state. 

1. Those that faithfully adhere to ‘Christ and to his truths and ways, what- 
ever it costs them, will certainly have the advantage of it in another world; 
“Tf we be dead with him, we shall live with him,” ver. 11; if in conformity 
to Christ we be dead to this world, and the pleasures, profits, and honours of 
it, we shall go to live with him in a better world, to be for ever with him. Nay, 
though we be called out to suffer for him, we shall not lose by that. They 
that suffer for Christ on earth shall reign with Christ in heaven, ver. 12. They 
that suffered with David in his humiliation were preferred with him in his 
exaltation; so it will be with the Son of David. | : 

2. {t is at our peril if we prove unfaithful to him; “If we deny him, he also 
will deny us.” If we deny him before man, he will deny us before his Father, 
Mat. x. 33; and that man must needs be for ever miserable whom Christ dis- 
owns at last. This will certainly be the issue, whether we believe it or no} 
ver. 13, “If we believe not, yet he abideth faithful; he cannot deny himself.’ 
Faithful to his threatenings, faithful to his promises ; neither one nor the other 
shall fall to the ground, no, not the least jot or tittle of them. If we be faithful 
to Christ he will certainly be faithful to us; if we be false to him he will be 
faithful to his threatenings; “ He cannot deny himself,” cannot recede from any 
word that he hath spoken, for he is Yea and Amen, the faithful witness. 

Observe, Ist. Our being dead with Christ precedes our living with him, and 
is connected with it, and the one is in order to the other; so our suffering fer 
him is the way to reign with him. ‘‘ You that have followed me,” in the rege- 
neration, when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, “ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel,” Wat. xix. 28. 
2nd. This is a faithful saying, and may be depended on, and ought to be 
believed. But, 3rd. If we deny him out of fear or shame, or for the sake of 
some temporal advantage, he will deny and disown us, and will not deny him- 
self, but will continue faithful to his word when he threatens as well as when 
he promises. 


14 Of these things put them in remembrance, 
charging them before the Lord that they strive not 
about words to no profit, but to the subverting of the 
hearers. 15 Study to shew thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashaimed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth. 16 But shun 
profane and vain babblings: for they will increase 
unto more ungodliness. 17 And their word will eat 
as doth a canker: of whom is Hymenzeus and Pli- 
letus; 18 Who concerning the truth have erred, 
saying that the resurrection is past already; and 
overthrow the faith of some. 


Having thus encouraged Timothy to suffer, he comes in the next place to 
direct him in his work. ; ’ 

First. He must make it his business to edify those that were under his 
charge, to “put them in remembrance” of those things which they did already 
know, for that is the work of ministers; not to tell people that which they never 
knew before, but to put them in mind of that which they do know, “charging 
them that they strive not about words.” Observe, ‘Those that are disposed tu 
strive commonly strive about matters of very small moment. Strifes of words 
are very destructive to the things of God. That they strive not about words 
“to no profit.” If people did but consider of what little use most of the con- 
troversies in religion are, they would not be so zealous in their strifes of words, 
“‘to the subverting of the hearers,” to the drawing them away from the great 
things of God, and occasioning unchristian heats and animosities, by which 
truth is often in danger of being lost. . 

{Men of a contentious and wrangling spirit are a great bane in the church; 
they contribute little or nothing to its edifieation. and often disturb its peace, 


ii. 10. The meaning is, “For this reason (which follows) I bear xp 
against sufferings, with a view to forwarding the faith of God’s elect, 
that they as well as myself,” &e, 

ii. 11—13. “ Faithful is the saying:” the phrase with which St. 
Panl often introduces current Christian sayings (1 Tim. i. 15, iii. 1, 
iv. 9; Titus iii. 8). ‘‘ Probably the utterances originally of the Spirit 
by those who spoke ‘ prophecies’ in the church” (Alford). This “ say- 
ing,” like 1 Tim. iii. 16, appears from its rhythmical form to be part of 
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hinder its usefulness, and bring about its decay and dissolution. They mistake 
a bigoted attachment to their own modes of stating truth for zeal for the 
truth itself; and, while they are earnest in contending for what they call purity 
of doctrine, nay often neglect and depreciate holiness of life, and shew little 
love for spir itnal discourse, or social devotion. Again, there may be much talk 
about religion which tends to no profit ; vain babbling, when it is not profane 
babbling. A few words spoken in love and sincerity are better than all the 
disputations and fluent discourse in which babbling and wrangling professors 
cereal People are very prone to strive about words, and such strife never 
answers any other ends but to shake some and subvert others; they are not 
only useless, but they ure very hurtful, and therefore ministers are to charge 
them that they do not strive about words, and_then they are most likely to 
be regarded when they charge them before the Lord, that is, in his name and 
from his word, when they produce their warrant for what they say. “Study 
to shew thyself approved unto God,” ver. 15. Observe, The care of ministers 
must be to approve themselves unto God, and to be accepted of him, and to 
shew that they are so approved unto God. In order thereunto there must be 
constant care and industry; study to shew thyself such a one, ‘ 
that needs not be ashamed.” Ministers must be workmen, they have work 
to do, and they must take pains in it; workmen that are either unskilful, or 
unfaithful, or lazy, have need to be ashamed, but those that mind their busi- 
ness, and keep to their work, are workmen that need not be ashamed. And 
what is their work? It is rightly to divide the word of truth. Nottoinventa 
new gospel, but rightly to divide the Gospel that is committed to their trust: 

to speak terror to those to whom terror belongs, comfort to whom comfort; 
to pry to every one their portion in due season,” Mat. xxiv. 45. Observe 
here, 1. The word which ministers preach is the word of truth, for the author 
of it is the God of truth. 2. It requires great wisdom, study and care, to 
divide this word of truth rightly. Timothy must study in order to do this 
well. 

Secondly. He must take heed of that which would be a hindrance to him in 
his work, ver. 16. He must take heed of error; “Shun profane and vain bab- 
blings.” The heretics, that boasted of their notions and their arguments, 
thought their performances such as might recommend themselves, but the 
apostle calls them “ profane and vain babblings.” And when once men take to 
be fond of such, they will increase unto more ungodliness. The way of error 


*a workman 


is down-hill; one absurdity being granted or contended for, a thousand follow. 
“Their word will eat as doth a canker,” or gangrene; that is, when errors or 
heresies come into the church, the infecting of one often proves the infecting 
of many, or the infecting of the same person with one error often proves the 
infecting of him with many errors. Upon this occasion the apostle instances 
some that had lately advanced erroneous doctrines—Hymeneus and Philetus. 
He names these corrupt teachers,‘by which he sets a brand upon them, to their 
perpetual infamy, and warns all people against: hearkening to them; they have 
erred concerning the truth, that is, concerning one of the fundamental articles 
of the Christian religion, which is truth. The resurrection of the dead is one 
of the great doctrines of Christ. Now see the subtlety of the serpent, and the 
serpent’s seed. They did not deny the resurrection, for that ha been boldly 
and avowedly to confront the word of Christ, but they put a corrupt interpre- 
tation upon that true doctrine, saying, that the resurrection is past already 
that is, that what Christ spoke concerning the resurrection is to be under atocl 
mystically, and by way of allegory, that it must be meant of a spiritual resur- 

It is true there is a spiritual resurrection, but from thence to 
infer that there will not be a true and real resurrection of the body at the last 
day is to dash one truth of Christ in pieces against another. By this they 
“overthrew the faith of some,” that is, took them off from the belief of the 
resurrection of the dead; and if there be no resurrection of the dead, no future 
state, no recompence of our services and sufferings in another wor 1d, we are of 
all men the most miserable, 1 Cor. xv. 19. What takes away the doctrine of a 
future state overthrows the faith of Christians. The apostle had largely dis- 
proved this error, | Cor. xv.,and therefore doth not here enter into the argu- 
ments against it. Ist. The “babblings Timothy was to shun were profane and 
vuin, they were empty shadows, and led to profaneness, “for they will increase 
unto more ungodliness.” 2nd. Error is very fruitful and hte tle and on 
that account the more dangerous; it will eat like agangrene. 3rd. When men 
err concerning the truth, they always endeavour to have some pavenlé pre- 
tence for it; Hymenzus and Philetus did not deny a resurrection, but pretended 
it was already past. 4th. Error, especially that affects the foundation, will 
overthrow the faith of some. 

cite MMR NEE PL 


rection ouly. 


19 Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth 
sure, having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that 


SCALA GEMONIA AND ENTRANCE TO THE DUNGEONS AT BOME. 


ahymn. “The Greek may be easily sung to the music of one of the rr Pe eer 
ancient ecclesiastical chants” (Conybeare). “If we died with him :” 
a past event spoken of (Rom. vi. 3, 4, 8; Col. ii. 12). “The death 
which takes place at baptism in all those who are his” (Alford). 
“He cannot deny himself:” “Three things are impossible to God— 
to die, to lie, and to be deceived” (Augustine). 

ii. 19. ‘‘ Nevertheless the firm foundation of God standeth, 
BAYNE this seal” (Alford, Ellicott) ; not as the Authorised Ver- 
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are his. And, Let every one that nameth the name 
of Christ depart from iniquity. 20 But in a great 
house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, 
but also of wood and of earth; and some to honour, 
and some todishonour. 21 Ifa man therefore purge 
himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, 
sanctified, and meet for the master’s use, and prepared 
unto every good work. 


Here we see what we may comfort ourselves with in reference to this, 
and bit oy errors and heresies, that both infect and infest the church, and do 
mise n1e 

First. It may be a great comfort to us that the unbelief of men cannot make 
the promise of God of none effect. Though the faith of some particular) persons 
be overthrown, yet “the foundation of God standeth sure,” ver. 19; it is not 
possible they should deceive the elect. Or it may be meant of the truth itself 
which they do impugn. All the attacks which the powers of darkness have 

made upon the doctri ine of Christ cannot shake it; it stands firm, and weathers 
all the storms which have been raised against it. The prophets and apostles, 
that is, the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, is still firm, and this hath 
a secl with two mottoes upon it, beaks on the one side and the other on the 
other, as is usual in a broad seal. One speaks our comfort, that “the Lord 
knoweth them that are his,” and hens that are not; knows them, that is, he 
owns them, so knows them that he will never lose them. Though the faith of 
some be overthrown—yet the Lord is said to “ know the ways of the righteous,” 
Ps. i. 6—yet not the faith of any whom God hath chosen. 2. Another speaks 
our duty, that every one that names the name of Christ must depart from 
iniquity. Those that would have the comfort of the privilege must make con- 
science of the duty. If the name of Christ be called upon by us, we must depart 
fr om iniquity, else he will not own us; he will tell us in the great lay, Mat. vii. 23, 

“Depart from me, I never knew you, ye workers of iniquity.” Observe, Ist. 
Whatever errors are introduced into the church, the foundation of God standeth 
sure, his purpose can never be defeated. 2nd. God hath some in the church 
which are his, and which he knows to be his. 3rd. Professing Christians name 
the name of Christ, are called by his name, and therefore are bound to depart 
from iniquity, for Christ gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, Zit. ii. 14 

Secondly. Another thing that may comfort us is that, though there be some 
whose faith is overthrown, yet there are others who keep their integrity, and 
hold it fast; ver. 20, “In a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of 
silver,” &c. The church of Christ is a great house, a well furnished house: 
now the furniture of this house is some of it of great value, as the plate in a 
house; some of small value, and aoe to mean uses, as the vessels of wood and 
earth; so it is in the church of God, There are some professors of religion 
that are like the vessels of wood and earth, they are vessels. of dishonour; but 
at the same time all are not vessels of dishonour, there are “ vessels of gold and 
silver ” that are vessels of honour, “that are sanctified and meet for the master’s 
use.” When we are discouraged by the badness of some, we must encourage 
ourselves by the consideration of the goodness of others. Now we should see 
to it that we be vessels of honour: we must “ purge ourselves from these cor- 
rupt opinions,” that we may be sanctified for our Master’s use. 

(Would you attain to honour and usefulness in the church? Then be careful 
what doctrines you hold, what spirit you indulge, what company you keep. 
Reject all heretical perversions of the truth. Suppress every disposition for 
mere verbal strife, and unprofitable debate about forms of phraseology, and 
eschew the company of empty talkers and contentious wranglers. These are 
ore ber which a man must purge himself who would be a vessel unto 

onour 

Observe, 1. In the church there are some vessels of honour, and some of 
dishonour; there are some vessels of pantely and other vessels of wrath 
Rom. ix. 22, 23. Some dishonour the chureh their corrupt opinions and 
w ee lives, and others honour and credit it be their exemplary conversa- 
tion, 2. Aman must purge himself from these before he can be a vessel of 
honour, or meet for his Master’s use. 3, Every vessel must be fit for his 
Master's use; every one in the church, whom God approves, must be devoted 
to his Master's service, and meet for his use. 4. Sanctification in the heart is 
Ko! preparation for every good work. The tree must be-made good, and then 

the fruit will be good. 


22 Flee also youthful lusts: but follow righteous- 
ness, faith, charity, peace, with them that call on the 
Bord out of a pure heart. 23 But foolish and un- 
learned questions avoid, knowing that they do gender 
strifes. 24 And the servant ar the Lord must not 
strive ; ie te gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
patient, 5 In meekness instructing those that 
oppose shouted if God peradventure will give 
them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth; 
26 And that they may recover themselves out of the 
snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him at 


his will. 


First. Timothy must take care of vouthful lusts, ver. 22. Though he wasa 
holy, good man, very much mortified to the world, yet Paul thought it neves- 
sary to caution him against youthful lusts: Flee them, take all possible care and 
pains to keep thyself pure from them. ‘The lusts of the flesh are youthful lusts, 
which young people must carefully watch against, and the best must not be 
secure. He prescribes an excellent remedy against youthful lusts: “ Follow 
righteousness, faith, charity, peace,” &. Observe, 1. Youthful lusts are very 
dangerous, for which reason even hopeful young ne should be warned of 
them, for they war against the soul, 1 Pet. ii, 1k. 2 ‘That the exciting of our 


sion. The foundation signifies, according to some, the doctrine of 
the resurrection ; others, the promises of God; others, “the con ega- 
tion of the faithful considered as the foundation of a building laid 
God, the house spoken of in the next verse” (Alford); if so, the 
words “having this seal” would refer to the practice of engraving 
inscriptions over doors or on foundation-stones. 
ii, 22. There should be no comma after “peace.” “ Out of ap 
heart :’’ a distinction thys made between single-minded vows 
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graces will be the extinguishing of our sgt ae the more we follow that 

which is good, the faster and the farther we shall flee from that which is evil. 
Righteousness, and faith, and love, will be excellent antidotes against youthful 
lusts. Holy love will cure impure lust. Follow peace with them that call on 
the Lord. The keeping up of the commnnion of saints will take us off from all 
fellowship with unfruitful works of darkness. See the character of Christians; 
they are such as “ call on the Lord Jesus Christ, out of a pure heart.” Observe 
Christ is to be prayed to. It is the character of all Christians that they call 
upon him; but our prayers to God and Christ are not acceptable or successful 
except they come out of a pure heart. 

Secondly. He cautions him against contention; and to prevent that, ver. 23, 
cautions him against “foolish and unlearned questions,” that tend to no benefit, 
strifes of words. They that advanced them and doted upon them thought 
themselves wise and learned, but Paul calls them foolish and unlearned. The 
mischief of these is that they do “ gender strifes,” that is, that they breed 
debates and quarrels among Christians and ministers. It is very remarkable 
how often, and with what seriousness, the apostle cautions Timothy against the 
disputes in religion, which surely was not without some such design as this, to 
shew us that religion consisteth more in believing and Preeee what God 
requires than in subtle disputes. Now “the servant of the Lord must not 
strive,” ver. 24. Nothing worse becomes the servant of the Lord Jesus, (who 
did not strive nor ery, Maé. xii. 19, but was himself a pattern of meekness and 
mildness, and gentleness to all,) than strife and contention. The servant of the 
Lord must be “ gentle unto all men,” and thereby shew that he is himself subject 
to the commanding power of that holy religion which he is employes in preach- 
ing and propagating; apt to teach. hose are unapt to teach that are apt to 
strive, and are fierce and froward. Ministers must be patient, bearing with 
evil, and “in meekness instructing,” ver. 25, not only those that subject them- 
selves, but those that oppose themselves. Observe, 1. Those that oppose them- 
selves to the truth are to be instructed, for instruction is the Scripture method 
of dealing with the erroneous,—that is more likely to convince them of their 
errors than fire and faggot; he does not bid us kill their bodies under pretence 
‘of saving their souls. 2. Such who oppose themselves are to be instructed in 
meekness; for our Lord is meek and lowly, Maé. xi. 29; and this agrees well 
with the character of the servant of the Lord, ver. 24, “ He must not strive, but 
he gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient.” This is the way to convey truth in 
its light and power, and to overcome evil with good, Rom. xii. 21. And that 
which ministers must have in their eye, in instructing those that ae them- 
selves, must be their recovery. “If God peradventure will give them repent- 
ance to the acknowledging of the truth.” Observe, Ist. That repentance is 
God’s gift. 2nd. It is a gift with a peradventure, in the case of those that 
oppose themselves; and therefore, though we are not to despair of the grace of 
God, yet we must take heed of presuming upon it. ‘To the acknowledging of 
the truth.” 3rd. The same God wht gives us the discovery of the truth doth 
by his grace, bring us to the acknowledging of it, otherwise our hearts would 
continue in rebellion against it, for we are to confess with our mouths, as well 
as to believe with our hearts, Rom. x. 9,10. And thus sinners recover them- 
selves out of the snare of the devil; see here, ver. 26, First. The misery of 
sinners. hey are in the “snare of the devil,” and are led “captive by him at 
his will;” they are slaves to the worst of taskmasters, he is the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience, Eph. ii. 2. They are taken ina 
snare, and in the worst snare, because it is the devil; they are as fishes that are 
taken in an evil net, and as the birds that are caught in the snare. Farther, 
they are under Ham’s curse, “a servant of servants shall he be,” Gen. ix. 25; they 
are slaves to him who is but a slave and vassal. Secondly. The happiness of 
those that repent. They recover themselves out of this snare, as a bird out of 
the snare of the fowler; the snare is broken, and they have escaped, and the 
greater the danger the greater the deliverance. When sinners repent, they 
who before were led captive by the devil at his will, come to be led into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God, and have their wills melted into the 
will of the Lord Jesus. The good Lord recover us all out of the snare, 


CHAPTER III. 


I. He foretels Timothy what the last days would be, with the reasons thereof, ver. 1—9. 
If. Prescribes various remedies against them, ver. 10—17, particularly his own 
example, ‘ But thou hast fully known my doctrine,” &c., and the knowledge of the holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make us wise unto salvation, and will be the best antidote 
against the corruptions of the times we livein. In this chapter Paul tells Timothy how 


bad others would be, and therefore how good he should be: and this use we should 
make of the badness of others, thereby to engage us to hold our own integrity so much 
the faster. 


HIS know also, that in the 
F st last days perilous times 
shall come. 2 For men 
f-_ shall be lovers of their own 
\‘\a selves, covetous, boasters, 

\#, proud, blasphemers, dis- 
7 obedient to parents, un- 
2 thankful, unholy, 3 With- 
out natural affection, truce- 
7 breakers, false accusers, in- 
continent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, 
4 Traitors, heady, lighminded, lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God; 5 Having a form of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof: from such 
turn away. 

Timothy must. not think it strange if there were in the church bad men, for 
the net of the Gospel was to inclose both good fish and bad, Mat. xiii. 47, 48. 
Jesus Christ had foretold, Mat. xxiv. 24, that there would come seducers, and 
therefore we must not be offended at it, nor think the worse of religion, or the 


church, for it, Even in goid ore there will be dross, and a great deal of chaff 
among the wheat when it lies on the floor. 
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_ First. Timothy must know that in “the last days,” ver. 1, that is, in gospel 
times, there would come “perilous times.” ‘Though gospel times were times 
| of reformation in many respects, let him know that even in gospel times there 
would be perilous times, not so much on the account of persecutions from witne 
out as on the account of corruptions within. These would be difficult times 
wherein it would be difficult for a man to keep a good conscience. He doth 
not say, perilous times shall come, for both Jews and Gentiles shall be combined 
to root out Christianity; but, perilous times shall comefor such who have “ the 
form of godliness,” ver. 5, shall be corrupt and wicked, and do a great deal 
of damage to the church. Two traitors within the garrison may do more hurt 
to it than two thousand besiegers without. “Perilous times shall come,” for 
men shall be wicked. Note, 1. Sin makes the times perilous. When there is 
a general corruption of manners, and of the tempers of men, that makes the 
times dangerous to live in, for it is hard to keep our integrity in the midst of 
general corruption. 2. The coming of perilous times is an evidence of the truth 
of Scripture predictions. If the event in this respect did not answer the pro- 
phecy, we might be tempted to question the divinity of the Bible. 3. We ae 
all concerned to know this, to believe and consider it, that we may not be 
surprised when we see the times perilous: “ This know also.” 

_Secondly. Then he tells Timothy what would be the occasion of making these 
times perilous, or what shall be the marks and signs whereby these times may 
be known, ver. 2, and following verses. 

_l. Self-love will make the times perilous. Who is thete that doth not love 
himself? but this is meant of an irregular, sinful, self-love. Men love their 
carnal selves better than their spiritual selves. Men love to gratify their own 
lusts, and make provision for them, more than to please God and do their duty. 
Instead of Christian charity, that takes care for the good of others, they will 
mind themselves only, and prefer their own gratification before the church’s 
edification. 

2. Covetousness. Observe, Self-love brings in a long train of sins and mis- 
chiefs. When men are lovers of themselves no good can be expected frum 
them, as all good may be expected from those that love God with all their 
hearts. When covetousness generally prevails, and every man is for what he 
can get, and keeping what he hath, this makes men dangerous to one another, 
and obliges every man to stand on his guard against his neighbour. 

3. Pride and vainglory make the times perilous. When men, being proud of 
themselves, are boasters and blasphemers,—boasters before men whom they 
despise and look upon with scorn, and blasphemers of God, and of his name; 
when men do not fear God they will not regard man, and so vice versa. 

4. When children are disobedient to their parents, and break through the 
obligations which they lie under to them both in duty and gratitude, and fre- 
quently in interest, having their dependence upon them, and their expectation 
from them, that makes the times perilous ; for what wickedness will they stick 
at that will be abusive to their own parents, and rebel against them ? 

5. Unthankfulness and_unholiness make the times perilous, and those two 
commonly go together. What is the reason that men are unholy and without 
the fear of God, but that they are unthankful for the mercies of boa ? Ingra- 
titude and impiety go together; for, call a man ungrateful, and you can call him 
by no worse name. Unthankful and impure, defiled with fleshly lusts, which 
is an instance of great ingratitude to that God who hath provided so well for 
the support of the body; but we abuse his gifts if we make them the food and 
fuel of our lusts. 

6. The times are perilous when men will not be held by the bonds either of 
nature or common honesty; when they are “ without natural affection, and 
truce-breakers,” ver. 3. There is a natural affection due to all. Wherever 
there is the human nature there should be humanity towards those of the 
same nature, but especially between relations. Times are perilous when chil- 
dren are disobedient to their parents, ver. 2, and when parents are without 
natural affection to their children, ver. 3. See what a corruption of nature sin 
is, how it deprives men even of that which nature hath implanted in them for 
the support of their own kind; for the natural affection of parents to their 
children is that which contributes very much to the keeping of mankind 
upon the earth. And those that will not be bound by natural affection, no 
marvel they will not be bound by the most solemn leagues and covenants. They 
are truce- breakers, that make no conscience of the engagements they have laid 
themselves under. Again, the times are perilous when men are false accusers 
one of another, dafodo,—‘ devils’ one to another, no regard had to the good 
name of others, nor to the religious obligations of an oath, but think themselve 
at liberty to say and do what they please, Ps. xii. 4. 

7. When men have no government of themselves and their own appetites. 
Not of their own appetites, for they are incontinent ; not of their own passions, 
for they are fierce. Have no rule over their own spirits, and therefore are like 
a city that is broken down and hath no walls; they are soon fired upon the 
least provocation. 

8. When that which is good and onght to be honoured is generally despised 
and looked upon with contempt. It is the pride of persecutors that they look 
with contempt upon good people, though they are more excellent than their 
neighbours. 

9. When men are generally treacherous, wilful, and haughty, the times are 

erilous; ver. 4, when men are “traitors, heady, highminded.” Our Saviour 
hath foretold that the brother shall betray the brother to death, and the father 
the son, Mat. x. 21; and those are the worst sort of traitors. Those that 
delivered up their Bibles to persecutors were called traditores, for they 
betrayed the trust committed to them. When men are petulant and puffed up, 
carrying it scornfully to all about them, and when this temper generally pre- 
vails, then the times are perilous. 

10. When men are generally “lovers ef pleasure more than lovers of God,” 
when there are more epicures than true Christians, then the times are bad 
indeed. God is to be loved above all; that is a carnal mind, and is full of 
enmity against him, which prefers any thing before him, especially such a 
sordid thing as carnal pleasure is. 

11. All this notwithstanding, all these have the “form of godliness,” ver. 5; 
that is, are called by the Christian name, baptized into the Christian faith, make 
a show of religion; but, how plausible soever their form of godliness is, they 
deny the power of it. When they take upon them the form, which should and 
would bring along with it the power thereof, they will put asunder what God 
hath joined together. They will assume the form of godliness to take away 
their reproach, but they will not submit to the power of it to take away their 
sin. Observe here, Ist. Men may be very bad and wicked under a profession 
of religion; they may be lovers of themse!ves, &c., yet have a form of godliness, 
2nd. A form of godliness is a very different thing from the power of it; men may 
have the one, and be wholly destitute of the other; tod they deny it, at least 
practically, in their lives. 3rd. From such good Christians must withdraw 
themselves. 


6 For of this sort are they which creep into 


| houses, and lead captive silly women laden with sins, 


of Christ and those who pretended godliness for gain or other 
interested motives. Withsuch we cannot be at peace, in its highest 
sense of perfect agreement and communion; we may love them, 
but must oppose their aims and teachings (Rom. xii. 18). 

ii. 26. “At his will:’’ or, “so as to follow his will.” 

iii. 1. “The last days:” the days of the Gospel dispensation, 
as distinguished from the Mosaic (Acts ii, 17; Heb. i. 2; 1 Peter 


i. 20). 


iii. 2. Not ‘‘covetous” in a general sense, but “lovers of money.” 

iii. 6. ‘Laden with sins:” this is the reason they fall a prey so 
easily to those false teachers who promise them ease of conscience if 
they will obey them. ‘“ Divers lusts:” not only those leading to a 
vicious life, but the passion for change in doctrine and ritual; the 
love of novelty ; “the running after fashionable men and fashion- 
able tenets, which draw them in flocks in the most opposite and 
inconsistent directions ” (Alford). 
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led away with divers lusts, 7 Ever learning, and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. 8 
Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do 
these also resist the truth: men of corrupt minds, 
reprobate concerning the faith. 9 But they shall 
proceed no further: for their folly shall be manifest 
unto all men, as their’s also was. 


Here Paul warns Timothy to take heed of certain seducers, not only that he 
might not be drawn away by them himself, but that he might arm those that 
were under his charge against their seduction. 

First. He shews how industrious they were to make proselytes; ver. 6, they 
applied themselves to particular persons, visited them in their houses, not daring 
to appear openly, for they that do evil hate the light, Jno. iii. 20, They were 
not forced into houses, as good Christians often were by persecution, but they 
of choice crept into houses to insinuate themselves into the affections and good 
opinion of people, and so to draw them over to their party. And see what sort 
of people they were that they gained and made proselytes of ; they were such 
as were weak, “silly women;” and such as were wicked, “laden with sins, and 
led away with divers lusts:” a foolish head, and a filthy heart, make persons, 
especially women, an easy prey to seducers. 5 

Secondly. He shews how far they were from coming “to the knowledge of 
the truth,” thongh they pretend to be “ever learning,” ver. 7. In one sense we 
must all be ever learning, that is, growing in knowledge, following on to know 
the Lord, pressing forwards; but these were sceptics, giddy and unstable, that 
were forward to imbibe every new notion, under pretence of advancement Zu 
knowledge, but never came to a right understanding of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

Thirdly. He foretels the certain stop that should be put to their progress, 
ver. 8,9. Comparing them to the Egyptian magicians that withstood Muses, 
they are here named Jannes and Jambres; though the names are not to be 
met with in the story of the Old Testament, yet they are found in some old 
Jewish writers. Moses came with a Divine commission to fetch Israel out of 
Egypt, these magicians opposed him, and thus those heretics resisted the truth, 
and, like them, were “men of corrupt minds;” men that had their understand- 
ings perverted, biassed, and prejudiced against the truth, and reprobate con- 
cerning the faith, that is, very far from being true Christians ; but they shall 
proceed no farther, or not much farther, as some read it. 

Observe, 1. Seducers seek for corners, and love obscurity; for they are 
afraid to appear in public, and therefore creep into houses. Farther, they 
attack those that are the least able to defend themselves; they are silly and 
wicked women. 2. Seducers in all ages are much alike, their characters are the 
sanie, “men of corrupt minds,” &c., and their conduct much the same; they 
resist. the truth,as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, and they will be alike 
in their disappointment. 3. Those that resist the truth are guilty of folly, yea, 
of egregious folly, for magna est veritas, et prevalebit,—‘ great is the truth, 
and shall prevail.’ 4, Though the spirit of error may be let loose for a time, 
God hath it in a chain. Satan can deceive the nation and the churches no 
farther, nor any longer, than God will permit him. “ Their folly shall be mani- 
fest:” that is, it shali appear that they are impostors, and every man shall 
abandon them. 

{In these verses there can, I think, be no question that the apostle refers 
to the great apostacy of which he had spoken in his former epistle to Timothy, 
ch. iv., as well as in other parts of his writings, especially in 2 Thess.ii. A 
correspondence may, perhaps, be traced between some particular parts of his 
prophetic description and individual corrupt teachers, who, at all times, have 
arisen among the churches, and propagated doctrines subversive alike of reli- 

ion and morality; but no impartial person can fail to see that in its entireness 
it suits exclusively the Romish priesthood, while to their principles, practices, 
and pretensions, it suits exactly. For it is with truth alleged against the 
system of popery, that, while it introduced new and impious doctrines, it sub- 
verted at the same time the foundation of morals, and openly inculcated and 
defended many of the worst vices by which human nature is disgraced. And 
this it did under the guise of an extraordinary sanctity, pleading the obligations 
of fidelity, chastity, and spirituality, to cover the perpetration of the foulest 
crimes. Its hypocrisy isconsummate, and most determined and fierce has ever 
been its opposition to the truth. But it is doomed. The apostle, while he pre- 
dicts its rise, and draws its character, foretels also its downfall. And these 
predictions may assure us that, since this great and terrible apostacy was per- 
mitted to take place, its whole course and developments have been, and still 
are, controlled, and shall issue in the ruin of its deluded votaries, and be the 
oocasicn of the more glorious manifestation and triumph of the true church 
ot God. 


19 But thou hast fully known my doctrine, manner | 


of life, purpose, faith, longsuffering, charity, patience, 
11 Persecutions, afflictions, which came unto me at 
Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra; what persecutions I 


Il TIMOTHY Tig 


endured: but out of them all the Lord delivered me. 
12 Yea, and all that will live godly in Christ Jesus: 


shall suffer persecution. 13 But evil men and 
seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving, and 
being deceived. 


Here the apostle, to confirm Timothy in that way wherein he walked, 

First. Sets before him his own example, which Timothy had been an eye- 
witness of, having long attended Paul; ver. 10, “Thou hast fully known my 
doctrine.” The more fully we know the doctrine of Christ and the apostles, 
the more closely we shall cleave to it; and the reason why many sit loose to it 
is, because they do not fully know it. Christ’s apostles had no enemies but 
those that did not know them, or not know them fully; those that knew them 
best loved and honoured them the most. Now, what is it that Timothy had 
80 fully known in Paul? 

1. ‘The doctrine that he preached. Paul kept back nothing from his hearers, 
but dzclared to them “the whole counsel of God,” Acts xx. 27; so that, if it were 
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not their own fault, they might fully know it. Timothy had a great advan 
in pepe iereines up under such a tutor, and being apprized of the doctrine 
preached. 

2. He had fully known his conversation; Thou hast known my doctrine, and 
‘“manner of life;” and the manner of his life was of a piece with his doctrine, 
and did not contradict it. He did not pull down by his living what he built 
up by his preaching. Those ministers are likely to do good, and leave lasting 
fruits of their labours, whose manner of life agrees with their doctrine, as on 
the contrary those cannot expect to profit at all that preach well and live ill. 

3. Timothy fully knew what was the great thing that Paul drove at, both 
in his preaching and in his conversation. ‘Thou hast known my purpose; that 
is, what I drive at, how far it is from any worldly, carnal, secular design, and 
how sincerely I aim at the glory of God and the good of the souls of men. 

4. Timothy fully knew Paul’s good character, which he might gather from his 
doctrine, manner of life, and purpose; for he gave proofs of his faith, that is, 
of his integrity and fidelity, or, his faith in Christ, his faith concerning another 
world, by which Paul lived; his long-suffering towards the churches to which 
he preached, and over which he presided; his charity towards all men, and his 
patience. ‘hese were graces that Paul was eminent for, and Timothy knew it. 

5. He knew that he had suffered ill for doing well; ver. 11, Thou hast fully 
known the “‘ persecutions and afflictions which came unto me.” He instances 
those only which happened to him while Timothy was with him at Antioch, 
at Iconium, at Lystra, and therefore let it be no surprise to thee if thou suffer 
hard things; it is no more than I have endured before, 
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6. He knew what care God hath taken of him; Notwithstanding “ out of them 
all the Lord delivered me;” as he never failed his cause, so his God never 
failed him. ‘Thou hast fully known my afflictions. When we know the afflic- 
tions of good people but in part, they are a temptation to us to decline that 
cause which they suffer for; when we only know the hardships they undergo 
for Christ, we may be ready to say, We will depart from that cause that is 
like to cost us so dear in the owning of it; but when we fully know the aftlic- 
tions, not only how they suffer, but how they are supported and comforted 
under their sufferings, then instead of being discouraged we shall be encou- 
raged by them, especially considering that we are told béfore that we must 
count upon such things; ver. 12,“ All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution.” Not always alike; at that time they that professed the 
faith of Christ were more exposed to persecution than at other times, but at all 
times, more or less, they “ that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer per- 
secution.” They must expect to be despised, and that their religion will stand 
in the way of their preferment; they that will live godly must expect it, espe- 
cially they that will “live godly in Christ Jesus,” that is, according to the strict 
rules of the Christian religion, will wear the livery and bear the name of the 
crucified Redeemer; all that will shew their religion in their conversation, that 
will not only be godly but live godly, let them expecs persecution, especially 
when they are resolute in it. 

Observe, Ist. The apostle’s life was very exemplary tu. three things: for his 
doctrine, which was according to the will of God; for his life, which was agree- 
able to his doctrine; and for his persecutions and sufferings, 2nd. Though his 
life was a life of great usefulness, yet it was a life of great sufferings, and none 
I believe came nearer to their great Master for eminent service and great suf- 
ferings than St. Paul; he suffered almost in every place: the Holy Ghost 
witnessed that bonds and aftlictions did abide him, Acts xx. 23. Here he men- 
tions his persecutions and afflictions at Antioch, at lconium, at Lystra, besides 
what he suffered elsewhere. 3rd. ‘The apostle mentions the Lord’s delivering 
him out of all for Timothy’s and our encouragement under sufferings. 4th. We 
have the practice and treatment of true Christians: they live godly in Jesus 
Christ,—that is their practice; and they shall suffer persecution,—that is the 
usage they must expect in this world. 

Secondly. He warns Timothy of the fatal end of seducers as a reason why he 
should stick close to the truth as it is in Jesus; ver. 13, “ But evil men and 
seducers shall wax worse and worse,” &c. Observe, That as ood men by the 
grace of God grow better and better, so bad men, through the subtlety of 
Satan, and the power of their own corruptions, grow worse and worse. The 
way of sin is down-hill, for such proceed from bad to worse, “deceiving and 
being deceived.” ‘Those that deceive others do but deceive themselves; those 
that draw others into error, run themselves into more and more mistakes, and: 
they will find it so at last to their cost, 


14 But continue thou in the things which thou 
hast learned and hast been assured of, knowing of 
whom thou hast learned them; 15 And that froma 
child thou hast known the holy scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith 


iii. 7. “ Ever learning,” &c,: from curiosity, having no real trust 
in anything, possessing a character of feverish instability, which 
prevents true spiritual progress. 

iii. 8, “‘ Men of corrupt minds, reprobate,” &c.: see Rom. i. 28. 

iii. 9. “No further:” it has been thought that this passage con- 
tradicts the assertion in chap. ii. 16. ‘There is no contradiction, for 
the present passage speaks of outward success, the former of inward 
deterioration ” (Conybeare). 
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iii. 11. Lystra and Derbe are generally mentioned together (Acts 
xiv. 6, xvi. 1), here only Lystra; and a reference to the history of St. 
Paul’s journeys shows that he suffered no persecution at Derbe. 

iii. 15, “ Wise unto salvation:” “Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation ; so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite 
to salvation ” (Art. VI. “ Book of Common Prayer”). 
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which is in Christ Jesus. 16 All scripture zs given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness: 17 That the man of God may be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works. 


First. He directs him to keep close to a good education, and particularly 
to what he had learned out of the holy Scriptures; ver. 14, 15, “Continue thou 
m the things which thou hast learned.” Note, It is not enough to learn that 
which is good, but we must continue in it, and persevere in it unto the end; 
“Then are we Christ's disciples indeed,” Jno. viii. 31. We should not be any 
more children, “tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive,” ph. iv. 14: “ Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines, 
for it is a good thing that the heart be established with grace,” Heb. xiii. 9. 
And for this reason we should continue in the things we have learned from 
the holy Scriptures; not that we ought to continue in any errors and mistakes 
which we may have been led into in the time of our childhood and youth, for 
these, upon an impartial inquiry and full conviction, we should forsake; but 
this makes nothing against our continuing in those things the holy Scriptures 
plainly assert, and which he that runs may read. 

Secondly. [f Timothy would stick to the truth as he had been taught it, that 
would arm him against the snares and insinuation of seducers. They are “the 
things which thou hast learned and hast been assured of.” 

1. It is a great happiness to know the certainty of the things wherein we 
have been instructed, Zu. i. 4; not only to know what the truths are, but to 
know that they are of undoubted certainty. What we have learned we must 
labour to be more and more assured of; that, being grounded in the truth, we 
may be guarded against error, for certainty in religion is of great importance 
and advantage. Knowing, Ist. That thou hast had good teachers; “ Consider of 
whom thou hast learned them.” Not of evil men and seducers, but good men 
that had themselves experienced the power of the truths they taught thee, an 
been ready to suffer for them, and thereby would give the fullest evidence of their 
belief of these truths. 2nd. Knowing especially the firm foundation upon which 
thou hast built, namely, that of the Scripture; ver. 15, “ That from a child thou 
hast known the holy Scriptures.” 

2. Those that would acquaint themselves with the things of God, and be 
assured of them, must know the holy Scriptures, for those are the summary of 
Divine revelation. 

3. It is a great happiness to know the holy Scriptures from our childhood, 
and children should betimes get the knowledge of the Scriptures. The age of 
children is the learning age, and those that would get true learning must get it 
out of the Scriptures. 

(Timothy enjoyed the inestimable advantage of having a pious mother, and 
she, with his no less pious grandmother also, early taught him to read the 
Bible; and doubtless, as he read, unfolded to him its meaning, and aimed to 
impress its truths upon his heart. It is impossible to say at how early a period 
the infantile mind may receive a saving knowledge of the word of God; but 

arents cannot bali too young the practice of reading to them and with them 
its sacred pages. his is one of the first and most important of parental obli- 
gations, and it cannot be neglected without criminality. At the same time dis- 
eretion is needed to guide in the selection of proper portions of Scripture, 
suited to the youthful capacity, and to prevent the sacred book ever appearing 
in a repulsive light. We may regard the apostle’s notice of Timothys early 
acquaintance with the Scriptures as a commendation of his parents; and if 
parents pace we should be stimulated by it to imitate their excellent 
example. 

4. ‘The Scriptures we are to know are the holy Scriptures. They came from 
the holy God, and were delivered by holy men, and contain holy precepts, and 
treat of holy things, and were designed to make us holy, and to lead us in the 
way of holiness to happiness. Being called the holy Scriptures, they are by 
that distinguished from profane writings of all sorts, and from those that only 
treat of morality and common justice and honesty, but do not meddle with 
holiness. If we would know the holy Scriptures we must read and search them 
daily, as the noble Bereans did, Acés xvii. 11; they must not lie by us neglected, 
and seldom or never looked into. Now here observe. 

Ist. What is the excellency of the Scripture. It_is “given by inspiration of 
God,” ver. 16, and therefore is his word. It is a Divine revelation, which we 
may depend upon as infallibly true. The same Spirit that breathed reason 
into us breathes revelation among us; for the prophecy came not in.old time 
by the will of man, but holy men spake as they were moved or carried forth 
by the Holy Ghost, 2 Pet. i. 21. The prophets and apostles did not speak from 
themselves, but what they received of the Lord that they delivered unto us. 
That the Scripture was given by inspiration of God appears by the majesty of 
its style, and the truth, purity, and sublimity of the doctrines contained in it; 
from the harmony of its several parts; from its power and efficacy on the minds 
of multitudes that converse with it; from the accomplishment of many pro- 
phecies relating to things beyond afl human foresight ; and from the uncon- 
trollable miracles that were wrought in proof of its Divine original, “God also 
bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and with divers miracles 
and yifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will,” Heb. ii. 4. 

2nd. What use it will be of to us. 

First. Ic is able to make us wise to salvation; that is, it is a sure guide in our 
way to eternal life. Note, Those are wise indeed that are wise to salvation. 
The Scriptures are able to make us.truly wise, wise for our souls and another 
world; “To make thee wise to salvation through faith.” Observe, The Scriptures 
will make us wise to salvation, if they be mixed with faith, and not otherwise, 
Heb. iv. 2; for if we do not believe their truth and goodness they will do us 


no good. Pe. : 

Secondly. It is profitable to us for all the purposes of the Christian life, “for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in, righteousness.” It 
answers all the ends of Divine revelation ; it instructs us in that which is true, 
reproves us for that which is amiss, directs us in that which is good. It is of 
use to all, for we all need to be instructed, corrected, and reproved; it is of 
_special use to ministers, that are to give instruction, correction, and reproof ; 
Jud whence can they fetch it better than from the Scripture? “That the man 
vt God may be perfect,” ver. 17. The Christian, the minister, is the man of 
30d. That which finishes a man of God in this world is the Scripture ; by it 
ve are “thoroughly furnished for every good work.” There is that in the 
.ripture which suits every case. Whatever duty we have to do, whatever 
service is required from us, we may find enough in the Scriptures to furnish us 
for it. Ist. We see the Scripture hath various uses, and answers divers eiuds 
and purposes; it is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction of all 
errors in judgment and practice, and for instruction iu righteousness. 2nd. 
The Scripture is a perfect rule of faith and practice, and was designed for the 
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man of God, the minister, as well as the Christian who is devoted to God, for 
it is profitable for doctrine, &e. 3rd. If we consult the Scripture that was 
given by inspiration of God, and follow its directions, we sha!l be made men of 
God, perfect, and thoroughly furnished to every good work. 4th. We farther 
learn there is no occasion for the writings of the philosophers, nor for rabbinical 
fables, nor popish legends, nor unwritten traditions, to make us perfect men of 
God, since the Scripture answers all these ends and purposes. O that we may 
love our Bibles more, and keep closer to them than ever, and then shall we find 
the benefit and advantage designed thereby, and shall at last attain the happi- 
ness therein promised and assured to us! 


CHAPTER IY. 


In this chapter, I. St. Paul doth with great solemnity and earnestness press Timothy to 


the diligent and conscientious discharge of his work and office as an evangelist; and 
the charge given to him all gospel ministers are to take to themselves, ver. 1—5. II, 
The reason of his concern in this case. Why must Timothy now be instant in season, &c., 
in a particular manner? Because the church was likely to be deprived of the apostle’s 
labours, for his departure was at hand, ver. 6—8. LII. Divers particular matters, with 
a hint and caution about Alexander the coppersmith, ver. 9—15. 1V. He informeth 
him of what befel him at his first answer: though men forsook him, the Lord stood by 
him, and that encouraged him to hope for future deliverance, ver. 16—18. And then 
he concludes with salutations and a benediction, ver. 19—22. 


», - CHARGE thee therefore be- 
~3 fore God, and the Lord Jesus 
oy Christ, who shall judge the 
A(t quick and the dead at his 

_ appearing and his kingdom; 
2 Preach the word; be in- 
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)y son ; reprove, rebuke, exhort 
ee ZN with all longsuffering and 
; doctrine. 3 For the time 
will come when they will not endure sound doctrine ; 
but after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears; 4 And they shall 
turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be 
turned unto fables. 5 But watch thou in all things, 
endure afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, make 


full proof of thy ministry. 6 For I eric ready 


to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
© : 

7 I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: 8 Henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing. 

Observe, First. How awfully this charge is introduced; ver. 1, “1 charge 
thee before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the 
dead, at his appearing and his kingdom.” Observe, The best of men have need 
to be awed into the discharge of their duty. The work of a minister is not an 
indifferent thing, but absolutely necessary. Woe be to him if he preach not 
the Gospel, 1 Cor. ix. 16; “ I charge thee,” to induce him to faithfulness. He 
must consider, ; 

1. That the eye of God and Jesus Christ was upon him. “I charge thee 
before God and the Lord Jesus Christ ;” that is, as thou tenderest the favour of 
God and Jesus Christ; as thou wilt approve thyself to God and Jesus Christ, 
by the obligations both of natural and revealed religion; as thou wilt make due 
returns to the God that made thee, and the Lord Jesus Christ that redeemed 
thee. 

2. He charges him, as he will answer it at the great day, minding him of the 
judgment to come, which is committed to the Lord Jesus. He shall “judge 
the quick and the dead, at his appearing and in his kingdom,” that is, when he 
appears in his kingdom. It concerns all, both ministers and people, seriously 
to consider the account that they must shortly give to Jesus Christ, of all the 
trusts reposed in them. “Christ shall “judge the quick and the dead ;” that is, 
those that at the last er shall be found alive, and those that shall be raised to 
life out of the grave. ote, Ist. The Lord Jesus Christ shall judge the quick 
and dead. “God hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” and hath 
appointed him judge of quick and dead, Acts x. 42. 2nd. He will appear. He 
wilt come the second time, and it rvill be a Pare appearance, as the word 
éripavera signifies. 3rd. Then his kingdom shall appear in his glory, “at his 
appearing and kingdom,” for he will then appear in his kingdom, sitting on 
a throne to judge the world. : 

Secondly. What is the matter of the charge, ver. 2—5. He is charged, 

1. To “preach the word.” ‘That is a minister’s business; a dispensation is 
committed to them. It is not their own notions and fancies that they are to 
preach, but the pure, plain word of God, and they must not corrupt it, “ but 
as of sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of God they speak in Christ,” 
2 Cor. ii. 17. , 

2. To urge what he preached, and to press it with all earnestness upon his 
hearers, © Be instant in seasgn, out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort;” that is, 
do this work with all fervency of spirit. Call upon those under thy charge 
to take heed of sin, to do their duty. Call upon them to repent and believe 
and live a holy life, and this both “in season and out of season.” “In season a 


TUE EtnEEIEE SEEInNSSSSSIEEEEEnEeeeeeeeee eee eeeeet 


iii, 16. “ Inspiration :” “The inspiration gives the Divine sanction 
to all the words of Scripture, though those words be the utterances of 
the individual writer, and only in special cases revealed directly by 
God (1 Cor. ii. 13). . . . There are degrees of revelation in Serip- 
ture, but not of inspiration. The sacred writers did not always 
know the full significancy of their own God-inspired words (1 Peter i. 
10—12). Verbal inspiration does not mean mechanical dictation, 
but ‘all Scripture is (so) inspired by God’ that everything in it, its 


rarratives, prophecies, citations, the whole—ideas, phrases, and words 
—are such as he saw fit to be there. The present condition of 
the text is no ground for concluding against the original text being 
inspired, but is a reason why we should use all critical diligence to 
restore the original inspired text. Again, inspiration may be accom- 
panied by revelation or not, but it is as much needed for writing 
known doctrines ox facts authoritatively, as for communicating new 
truths” (Tregelles). 
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that is, when they are at leisure fo hear thee, when some special opportunity 
offers itself of speaking to them with advantage. Nay, do it “out of season, 
even when there is not that apparent probability of fastening something upon 
them; because thou dost not know but the Spirit of God may fasten upon 
them, for the wind bloweth where it listeth; and “in the morning we must sow 
our seed, and in the evening not withhold our hand,” Leel. xi. 6. We must do 
it “in season,” that is, let slip no op porte and do it “out of season,” that 
is, we must not shift off the duty, under pretence that it is out of season. is 

3. He must tell people of their faults; “ Reprove them, rebuke them ;” con- 
vince wicked paccls of the evil and danger of their wicked courses. ndea- 
your, by dealing plainly with them, to bring them to repentance. Rebuke 
them with gravity and authority, in Christ 8 name, that they may take thy dis- 
pleasure against them as an indication of God’s displeasure. . 

4. He must direct, encourage, and quicken, those that began well. . Exhort 
them,” persuade them to hold on, and endure to the end, and this ry with all 
longsuffering and doctrine.” 1st. He must do it very patiently; “with all 
longsuffering.” If thou do not see the effect of thy labours presently, yet_do 
not therefore give up the cause, be not weary of speaking to them; whi e God 
shews to them all longsuffering, let ministers exhort with all longsuffering. 
and. He must do it rationally, not with passion, but “with doctrine;” that is, 
in order to the reducing of them to good practices, instil into them good prin- 
ciples. Teach them the truth as it is in Jesus, and reduce them toa firm belief of 
that, and that will be a means both to reclaim them from evil and to bring them 
to good. Observe, First. A minister’s work hath various “gf he is to 
preach the word, to reprove, rebuke, and exhort. Secondly. He is to be very 
diligent and careful; he must be instant in season and out of season; he must 
spare no pains nor labour, but must be urgent with them to take care of their 
souls and their eternal concerns. . ; ‘ 

5. He must “ watch in all things,” that is, seek an opportunity of doing them 
a kindness; let no fair occasion slip through thy negligence. Watch to thy 
work; watch against the temptations of Satan, by which thou mayest be 
diverted from it; watch over the souls of those that are committed to thy 


harge. 

4 6. fie must count upon afflictions, and endure them, make the best of them. 
Kaxord@noov,—‘endure patiently, be not discouraged by the difficulties thou 
meetest with, but bear them with an evenness of spirit. Inure thyself to 
hardships. 

aa He wiust remember his office, and discharge that; “Do the work of an 
evangelist.” The office of the evangelists was, as the apostle’s deputies, to 
water the churches that they planted. They were not settled pastors, but for 
some time resided in, and presided over, the churches that the apostles had 
planted, till they were settled under a standing ministry. ‘This was ‘Timothy’s 
work. 

8. He must fulfil his ministry; “ Make full proof of it.” It was a great trust 
that was reposed in him, and therefore he must answer it, and perform all the 
parts of his office with diligence andcare. : ; 

Observe, Ist. A minister must expect afflictions in the faithful discharge of 
his duty. 2nd. He must endure them, that is, bear them patiently like a Chris- 
tian hero. 3rd. These must not discourage him in his work, for he must do 
his work and fulfil his ministry. 4th. The best way to make full proof of our 
ministry is to fulfil it, to fill it up in all its parts with proper work. 

Thirdly. The reasons to enforce the charge. ; ; 

1. Because errors and heresies were likely to creep into the church, by which 
the minds of many professing Christians would be corrupted; ver. 3, 4, “ For 
the time will come when they will not endure sound doctrine.” ‘Therefore 
improve the present time, when they will endure it; be busy now, for it is seed 
time. When the fields are white unto the harvest, put in the sickle, for the 

resent gale of opportunity will be soon over. “ ‘They will not endure sound 

loctrine:” there will be those that will “ heap to themselves corrupt teachers, 
and will turn away their ears from the truth;” and therefore secure as many as 
thou canst, that when these storms and tempests do arise they may be. well 
fixed, and their apostacy may be prevented. People must hear, and ministers 
must preach, for the time to come, and guard against the mischiefs that are 
likely to arise hereafter, though they do not yet arise. They will “turn awa 
their ears from the truth,” that is, they will grow sick of the old plain Gospe 
of Christ, and then they will be greedy of fables, and take pleasure in them 
and God shall give them up to those strong delusions, because they received 
not the truth in the love of it, 2 Thes. ii. 11,12. Observe, Ist. These teachers 
were of their own heaping up, and not of God’s sending, but they chose them 
to gratify their lusts, and to please their itching ears 2nd. People do so when 
they will not endure sound doctrine, that preaching which is searching, plain, 
and to the purpose; then they will have teachers of their own. 3rd. Thereisa 
wide difference between the word of God and the words of such teachers; the 
one is sound doctrine, the word of truth, the other is only fables. 4th. They 
that are turned unto fables first turn away their ears from the truth, for they 
cannot hear and mind both any more than they can serve two masters; nay, 
farther, it is said they shall be turned unto fables. God justly suffers them to 
turn to fables who grow weary of the truth, and gives them up to be led aside 
from the truth by fables. 

2. Because Paul, for his part, had almost done his work. Do thou make full 
proof of thy ministry, “‘for I am now ready to be offered,” ver. 6. And, Ist. 
Therefore there will be the more occasion for thee. When labourers are 
removed out of the vineyard, it is no time for them to loiter that are left behind, 
but to double their diligence. The fewer hands there are to work, the more 
industrious those hands must be that are at work. 2nd I have done the work 
of my day and generation; do thou in like manner do the work of thy day and 
generation, 

3. The comfort and cheerfulness of Paul in the prospect of his approachin 
departure might encourage ‘Timothy to the utmost industry, and diligence, an 
seriousness in his work. Paul was an old soldier of Jesus Christ, Timothy was 
but newly enlisted. Come, saith Paul, I have found our Master kind, the cause 
good, and I can look back upon my warfare with a great deal of pleasure and 
satisfaction, and therefore-be not afraid of the difficulties thou must meet with. 
‘The crown of life is as sure to thee as if it were already upon thy head, and 
therefore endure afflictions, and make full proof of thy ministry. he courage 
and comfort of dying saints and ministers, and especially dying martyrs, is 
a great confirmation of the truth of the Christian religion, and a great encou- 
ragement to living saints and ministers in their work. ere, 

Ist. He looks forward upon his death approaching; “Iam now ready to be 
offered.” The Holy Ghost witnessed in every city that bonds and afflictions did 
abide him, Acts xx. 23. He was now at Rome, and it is probable he had par- 
ticular intimations from the Spirit that there he should seal the truth with his 
blood; and he looks upon it now as near at hand. I am ‘already poured out,’ 
sv it is in the original, fidn oxévdouu1; that is, lam already a martyr in affection. 
It alludes to the pouring out of the drink offerings; for the blood of the 
martyrs, though it was not a sacrifice of atonement, yet it was a sacrifice of 
acknowledgment to the honour of the grace of God and his truths. Observe 
with what pleasure he speaks of dying. He calls it his departure. Though it is 
probable he foresaw he must die a violent, bloody death, yet he calls it his 


jv. 1. “I adjure thee before God and Christ Jesus, who shall 
judge the living and the dead, and by his appearing and his king- 
dom—his coming, at which we shall stand betore him; his kingdom, 
in which we hope to reign with him” (Alford). 

iv. 2. ‘ In season, out of season :” see Ezek. ii. 4,5. ‘* Foreven as 
fountains, though none draw from them, flow on; and rivers, though 
none drink of them, still run; so niust we also in speaking, though 
none give heed, thoroughly do our part” (Chrysostom, Hom. xxx). 
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departure, or his release. Death to a good man is his release from the impri« 
sonment of this world, and his departure to the enjoyments of another world; 
he doth not cease to be, but is only removed from one world to another. 
2nd. Observe with what pleasure he looks back upon the life he had lived; 
yer. 7, “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course,” &c. He there- 
fore did not fear death, because he had the testimony of his conscience that, by 
the grace of God, he had in some measure answered the ends of living. Asa 
Christian, as a minister, he had “ fought the good fight.” He had done the service, 
one through the difficulties of his warfare, and had been instrumental in carry~ 
ing on the glorious victories of the exalted Redeemer over the powers of dark 
ness. His life was a course, and he had now finished it; as his warfare was 
accomplished, so his race wasrun. “I have kept the faith.” I have kept the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and never betrayed any of them. Note, First. The 
life of a Christian, but especially of a minister, is a warfare, and a race; some-~ 
times compared to the one in the Scripture, and sometimes to the other. 
Secondly. It is a good fight, 


( nt, a good warfare; the cause is good, and the vietory 
is sure, if we continue fait 


iful and courageous. Zhirdly, We must fight this 
good fight, we must fight it out, and finish our course. We must not 
over till we are made more than conquerors through him that hath love 
Rom. viii. 37. Fourthly. \t is a great comfort to a dying saint, when he can 
look back upon his past life, and say with our apostle, “I have fought,” &e.; 
I have kept the faith, the doctrine of faith, and the grace of faith. Towards the 
end of our days to be able to speak in this manner, what comfort, unspeakable 
comfort, will it afford! Let it then be our constant endeavour, by the grace of 
that we may finish our course with joy, Acts xx. 24. 

. With what pleasure he looks forward to the life he was to live hereafter ; 
ver. 8, “Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness,” &c. He 
had lost for Christ, but he was sure he should not lose by him, Pail. iii. 8. Let 
this encourage Timothy to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, 
that there is a crown of life before us, the glory and joy of which will abun- 
dantly recompense all the hardships and toils of our present warfare. Observe. 
It is called “a crown of righteousness,” because it will be the recompence of 
our services, which God is not unrighteous to forget; and because our holi- 
ness and righteousness will there be perfected, and that will be our crown. 
God will give it as a righteous God, who will let none Jose by him. And yet 
this crown of righteousness was not peculiar to Paul, as if it belonged only to 
apostles, and eminent ministers and martyrs, but to “all them also that love 
his appearing.” Observe, It is the character of all the saints that they love the 
appearing of Jesus Christ. They love his first Sppearing, when he appeared to 
take away sin by the sacrifice of himself, Heb. ix. 26. They love to think of it; 
they love his second appearing at the great day ; love it, and long for it. . And 
those that love the appearing of Jesus Christ, he shall appear to their joy; there 
is a crown of righteousness reserved for them, which shall then be given them, 
Heb. ix. 28, We learn hence, First. The Lord is the righteous Judge, for his 
judgment is according to truth. Secondly. The believers’ crown is a crown of 
righteousness, purchased by the righteousness of Christ, and bestowed as the 
reward of the saints’ righteousness. Thirdly. This crown, which believers shall 
wear, is laid up for them; they have it not at present, for they are but heirs; 
they have it not in possession, and yet it is sure, for it is laid up for them, 
Fourthly. The righteous Judge will give it to all that love, prepare, and long 
for his appearing. ‘‘ Surely I come quickly: Amen, even so come, Lord Jesus. 


9 Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me: 
10 For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this — 
present world, and is departed unto Thessalonica; 
Crescens to Galatia, Titus unto Dalmatia. 11 Onl 
Luke is with me. Take Mark, and bring him wit 
thee: for he is profitable to me for the ministry. 12 
And 'Tychicus have I sent to Ephesus. 13 The 
cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou 


ive 
us, 


God 
ard 
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ANCIENT CLOAKS, 
comest, bring with thee, and the books, but especially ° 
the parchments. 14 Alexander the coppersmith did 
me much evil: the Lord reward him according to 
his works: 15 Of whom be thou ware also; for he 
hath greatly withstood our words. 


Here are divers particular matters which Paul mentioned to Timothy now at 
th- closing of the epistle. 


1. (Cups) Persian. 4, Roman, 


iv. 5. “ But thou be sober:” not asin Authorised Version, ‘ watch.” 
The Greek word signifies “be wary ;” be cool and collected atnidst 
the enemies of the faith, ‘ . 

iv. 7. Literally, “I have completed the glorious contest.” : 

iv. 8. Not “a” but “the crown.” “A man is justified by the 
merits of Christ through faith, and when he is so justified @ 
accepts his works, and honours them with a reward which is not 
their due, but is given of grace” (Fausset, “ Port. Com.”). er 
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First. He bids him hasten to him, if possible; ver. 9, “Do thy diligence to | 


tome shortly to me.” For Timothy was an evangelist that was not a fixed pastor 
of any one place, but attended the motions of the apostles, to build upon their 
foundation. Paul wanted Timothy’s company and help, and the reason he 
gives is, because several had left him, ver. 10; one from an ill principle, that 
was Demas, who abides under an ill name for it: ‘‘ Demas hath forsaken me, 
having loved this present world.” He quitted Paul and his interest, either for 
fear of suffering, (because Paul was now a prisoner, and he was afraid of coming 
into trouble upon his account,) or being called off from his ministry by secular 
affairs, which he entangled himself in, his first love to Christ and his Gospel 
was forsaken and forgotten, and he fell in love with the world. Note, Love to 
this present world is oftentimes the cause of apostacy from the truths and ways 
of Jesus Christ. He is gone off, is “departed unto Thessalonica ;” called thither 
perhaps by trade, or by some other worldly business. Crescens is gone one 
way, and Titus another way, and only Luke was with Paul, ver, 10, 11; was not 
that enough? Paul did not think it so; he loved the company of his friends. 

Secondly. He speaks respectfully concerning Mark. “He is profitable to me 
for the ministry.” It is supposed this Mark was he about whom Paul and 
Barnabas fell out, Acts xv. 39. Paul would not take him with him to the work, 
because he had once flinched and drawn back. But now, saith he, take Mark 
and bring him with thee. By this it appears that Paul was now reconciled to 
Mark, and had now a better opinion of him than he had had formerly. This 
teaches us to be of a forgiving spit t; and those that are profitable and useful, 
though they may have done amiss, yet we must not therefore disclaim for ever 
making use of them. 

Thirdly. Paul orders Timothy to come to him, bids him as he came through 
Troas to bring with him from thence those things which he had left behind him 
there, ver. 13. His cloak he had left there, which, it may be, Paul had the more 
occasion for ina cold prison. It is probable it was the habit that Paul usually 
wore, a plain dress. Some read it, ‘the roll of parchment that I left at Troas ;’ 
others, ‘the desk that I left.’ Paul was guided by Divine inspiration, and yet 
he would have his books with him. Whereas he had exhorted Timothy to give 
attendance to reading, so he did himself, though he was now ready to be offered; 
as long as we live we must be still learning. “‘ But especially the parchments,’ 
which some think were the originals of his epistles ; others think they were the 
skins of whieh he made his tents, whereby he got a livelihood, working with his 
own hands. 

Fourthly. He mentions Alexander, and the mischief that he had done him, 
ver. 14,15. This is he that is spoken of Acts xix. 33. It should seem he had been 
a professor of the Christian religion, a forward professor, for he was there par- 
ticularly maligned by the worshippers of Diana, and yet he did Paul much evil. 
Paul was in as much danger from false brethren, 2 Cor. xi. 26, as from open 
enemies. Paul foretels that God would reckon with him. It is a prophetical 
denunciation of the just judgment of God that would befall him, “The Lord 
will reward him according to his works.” He cautions Timothy to take heed 
of him; ‘‘ Of whom be thou aware also,” that he do not, under pretence of friend- 
ship, betray thee to mischief. It is dangerous having any thing to do with those 
that would be enemies to such a man as Paul. Observe, 1. Some that were 
once Paul’s hearers and admirers did not give him reason to remember them 
with much pleasure; for one forsook him, and another did him much evil, and 
greatly withstood his words. Yet, 2. At the same time he mentions some with 
pleasure, (the badness of some did not make him forget the goodness of others,) 
such as Timothy, Titus, Mark, and Luke. 3. The apostle hath left a brand on 
the names and memory of two persons; the one is Demas, who forsook him, 
having loved the present world, and the other is Alexander, who greatly with- 
stood his words. 4. God will reward evil-doers, particularly apostates, accord- 
ing to their works. 5. Of such that are of Alexander’s spirit and temper we 
should beware, for they will do us no good, but all the mischief that is in their 
power. 


16 At my first answer no man stood with me, but 
all men forsook me: J pray God that it may not be 
laid to their charge. 17 Notwithstanding the Lord 
stood witli me, and strengthened me; that by me the 
preaching might be fully known, and that all the 
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iv. 13. “The mention of his ‘cloak,’ so far from being unworthy 
of inspiration, is one of those graphie touches which sheds a flood of 
licht on the last scene of Paul’s life, on the confines of two worlds ; 
in this wanting a cloak to cover him from the winter cold, in that 
covered with the righteousness of the saints ” (Gaussen). . 

‘iv. 14. “The Lord willreward him:” not a prayer, as in Authorised 

ion; so oldest MSS. : 
hing 17. «J was delivered out of the mouth of the lion:” some 
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Gentiles might hear: and I was delivered oui of the 
mouth of the lion. 18 And the Lord shall deliver 
me from every evil work, and will preserve me unto 
his heavenly kingdom: to whom ée glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 19 Salute Prisca and Aquila, 
and the household of Onesiphorus, 20 Erastus 
abode at Corinth: but Trophimus have I left at 
Miletum sick. 21 Do thy diligence to come before 
winter. Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, and 
Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren. 22 The 
Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Grace be with 
you. Amen. 


Here he, First. Gives Timothy an account of his own present circumstances. 

1. He had lately been called to appear berore the emperor, upon his appeal to 
Cesar, and then no man stood with him, ver. 16, to plead his cause, to bear tes- 
timony for him, or so much as to keep him in countenance, but all men forsook 
him. This was strange, that so good a man as Paul should have nobody to own 
him, even at Rome, where there were many Christians, whose faith was spoken 
of throughout all the world, Rom. i. 8. But men are but men. The Christians 
at Rome were forward to go and meet him, Acts xxviii. 15; but when it came to 
the pinch that they would be in danger of suffering with him, then they all 
forsook him. He prays that God would not lay it to their charge, intimating 
that it was a great fault, and God might justly be angry with them, but he 
prays God to forgive them. See what distinction is put between sins of pre- 
sumption and sins of infirmity. Alexander the coppersmith, that maliciously 
withstood Paul, he prays against him, “The Lord reward him according to his 
works ;” but these Christians that through weakness shrunk from Paul in time 
of trial, The Lord lay it not to their charge. Here we see, Ist. St. Paul had 
his trials in his friends forsaking him in a time of danger, as well as in the 
opposition made by enemies; all forsook him. 2nd. It was their sin not to 
appear for the good apostle, especially at his first answer; but it was asin of 
weakness, and therefore the more excusable. Yet, 3rd. God might*lay it to 
their charge, but St. Paul endeavours to prevent it by his earnest prayers: “ Let 
it not be laid to their charge.” 

2. Notwithstanding this, God stood by him, ver. 17; that is, gave him extra- 
ordinary wisdom and courage, to enable him to speak so much the better him- 
self. When he had nobody to keep him in countenance, God made his face to 
shine. ‘‘ That by me the preaching might be fully known; ” that is, God brought 
me out from that difficulty, that I might preach the Gospel, which is my busi- 
ness. Nay, it should seem that he might preach the Gospel at that time; for 
Paul knew how to preach at the bar as well as in the pulpit. “ And that all the 
Gentiles might hear;” the emperor himself, and the great men, that would 
never have heard Paul preacn if he had not been brought before them. “ And 
I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion,” that is, of Nero, as some think, or 
some other judge. Some understand it only as a proverbial form of speech, to 
signify that he was in imminent danger. [‘Still, says Barnes, ‘it is quite as 
natural to suppose, that the punishment which had been appointed for him, 
or to which he would have been subjected, was, to be thrown to lions, 
and that in some way, now unknown to us, he had been delivered from it: 
| see 1 Cor. xv. 32.) “And the Lord shall deliver me from every evil work.” 
See how Paul improved his experiences; he that hath delivered doth deliver, 
and, we trust, he shall yet deliver. ‘Shall deliver me from every evil work ;’ 
that is, from doing any ill myself, and having any ill done to me by others, 
“ And shall preserve me to he heavenly kingdom.” And for this he gives 
pions to God, rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. Ist. If the Lord stand 

y us, he will strengthen us in a time of difficulty and danger, and his pre- 
sence will more than supply every one’s absence. 2nd. When the Lord pre- 
serves his servants from great and imminent danger, it is for eminent work and 
service. Paul was preserved, that by him the preaching might be fully known, 
&c. 3rd. Former deliverances should encourage future hopes. 4th. There is 
a heavenly kingdom, to which the Lord will preserve his faithful, witnessing, 
or suffering servants. 5th. We ought to give God the glory of all past, present, 
and future deliverances; ‘To whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Secondly. He sends salutations to “ Aquila, and Priscilla, and the household 
of Onesiphorus,” ver. 19. He mentions his leaving ‘Trophimus sick at Miletum. 
ver. 20, by which it appears that, though the apostles healed all manner of dis- 
eases miraculously, for the confirmation of their doctrine, yet they did not 
erent that power upon their own friends, lest it should have looked like a 
collusion. 

Thirdly. He hastens Timothy to come to him before winter, ver. 21, because 
he longed to see him, and because in the winter the journey or voyage would be 
more dangerous. 

Fourthly. He sends commendations to him from Eubulus, and Pudens, and 
Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren. One of the heathen writers at this 
time mentions one Pudens and his wife Claudia, and saith that Claudia was a 
Briton ; whence some have gathered that it was this Pudens, and that Claudia 
here was his wife, and that they were eminent Christians at Rome. 

Fifthly. He concludes with a prayer, that the Lord Jesus would be with his 
spirit. Weneed no more to make us happy than to have the Lord Jesus Christ 
with our spirits; for in him all spiritual blessings are summed up. And it is 
the best prayer we can put up for our friends, that the Lord Jesus Christ may 
be with their spirits, to sanctify and save them, and at last to receive them to 
himself, as Stephen the protomartyr prayed, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” 
Acts vii. 59; as if he had said, Lord Jesus, receive that spirit thou hast been with 
whilst it was united to the body; do not now leave it in its separate state. 
“Grace be with you. Amen.” ‘This was unr apostle’s token in every epistle; 
so he wrote, “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with yon all. Amen,’ 
2 Thes. iii. 17,18. And if grace be with us here to convert and change us, to 
make us holy, and to keep us humble, an? to enable us to persevere to the end, 
glory will crown us hereafter; “ For the Lord is a sun, and a shield, the Lerd 
will give grace and glory, and no good will he withhold from them that walk 
| uprightly. O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in thee,’ 
\| Ps. iIxxxiv. 11,12. “ Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
| wise God, our Saviour, be honour and glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” 


have thought this only an expression for great danger, some that 
it referred to Nero; but Alford and others argue with mucn force 
that the devil is meant. ‘ ‘Ihe falling into the power of the 
tempter, the giving way, in his own weakness and the desertion 
of all, and betraying the Gospel for which he was sent as a witness” 
Alford). 

iv. sa “With thy spirit:” “The third and highest part in man ” 
(Ellicott). 
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Tus epistle of Paul to Titus 1s much of the same nature with those to Timothy; both were converts of Paul, and his companions in labours and sufferings, 
both in the office of evangelists, whose work was to water the churches planted by the apostles, and to set in order the things that were wanting in them They 
were vice-apostles, as it were, “working the work of the Lord, as they did,” and mostly under their direction, though not despotic and arbitrary, but with the 
concurring exercise of their own prudence and judgment, 1 Cor. xvi. 10,12. We read much of this Titus, his titles and character, and active usefulness in many 
places. He was a Greek, Gal. ii. 3; St. Paul called him his “son,” ch. i. 4; his “brother,” 2 Cor. ii. 13; his “partner and fellow-helper,” 2 Cor, viii. 23; 
“one that walked in the same spirit, and in the same steps with himself.” He went up with the apostle to the church at Jerusalem, Gal. ii. 1; was much 
conversant at Corinth, for which church he had an earnest care, 2 Cor. viii. 16. Paul’s second epistle to them, and probably his first also, was sent by his hand, 
2 Cor. viii. 16—18, 23; ix. 2—4; and xij. 18. He was with the apostle at Rome, and thence went into Dalmatia, 2 Tim. iv. 10; after which no more occurs of him 
in the Seriptures. So that by them he appears not to have been a fixed bishop: if such he were, and in those times, the church of Corinth, where he most tended, 
had best titletohim. In Crete, (now called Candia, formerly Hecatompolis, from the hundred cities that were in it,) a large island at the mouth of the A2gean Sea, 
the Gospel had got some footing ; and here Paul and Titus were in one of their travels, cultivating this plantation; but the apostle of the Gentiles, having on him 
“the care of all the churches,” could uot himself tarry long at this place, therefore left Titus some time there to carry on the work which he had begun; wherein, 
probably meeting with more difficulty than ordinary, Paul wrote this epistle to him; and yet perhaps not so much for his own sake us for the people’s, that the 
endeavours of Titus, strengthened with apostolic advice and authority, might be more significant and effectual among them. He was to see all the cities 
furnished with guod pastors; to reject and keep out the unmeet and unworthy; to teach sound doctrine, and instruct all sorts in their duties; to set forth the 
free grace of God in man’s salvation by Christ ; and withal to shew the necessity of maintaining good works by those who have believed in God, and hope for 
eternal life from him. 


A.D. 65. A.D. 65. 


CHA PRE OL ployed to spread and propagate his religion, were therein also the servants of 
% God; they did not set up any thing inconsistent with the truths and duties of 
In this chapter we have the preface or introduction to the epistle, shewing from and to || natural religion. Christianity, which they preached, was in order to clear and 
whom it was written, with the apostle’s salutation and prayer tor Titus, wishing all || enforce those natural principles, as well as to advance them, and to superadd 
blessings to him, ver. 1—4. Entrance into the matter, by signifying the end of Titus’s || what was fit and necessary in man’s degenerate and revolted state. Therefore 
being left at Crete, ver. 5. And how the same should be pursued, in reference both to || the apostles of Jesus Christ were the servants of God. [There is too mu 
good and bad ministers, from ver. 6—16. honour here viven to what is called natural religion. As to the expression “ser- 
AUI f G d vant of God, and apostle of Jesus Christ,” see on Rom. i. 1.] “ According to the 
4, a servant o oO > || faith of God’s elect.” Their doctrine agreed with the faith of all the elect from 


DG —\ , 4 the beginning of the world, and was for propagating and promoting of the same. 
ie and an apostle of Jesus Observe, ‘Nhere are elect of God, 1 Pet. i, 2, and in these the Holy Spirit 
AWA 
\e\ 
«\ 


\\ 


o Clirist, according to the faith P The ie ite Ge faith, proper to ae who are ciiusen to eternal life; 
of God’s elect, and the ac- |] furtf cur Gospel" Faith is the Brat prineiple cfisanetification, “And aie 
knowledging of the truth | #iaorledensl heathen ae felaei drs He thate 
which is after godliness ; || infsilinie word, the truth ttselt; “whieh isatter godliness” that tof a godly 
2 In hope of eternal life, || mate and tpnfetey, pare a eee tneybeot Godbrnoteeie ms 
which God, that cannot lie, || eye sig prebucial to sue peur ot pe ee 
promised before the world || pits tutawtedgeds te must be held forth i dele rate ne 
began; 3 But hath in due |] ;, Wit the neat aie eoma: to. Such as retain the truth in onrighteousness 


times manifested lis word through pre: , } neither know nor believe as they ought. To bring to this knowledge and faith, 
by g p! eaching, which to the acknoyi a and profession of the “truth which is after godliness,” is 
e 


is committed unto me according to the command. || the great end of t ospel ministry, even of the highest degree and order in it. 
5 Their teachings should have this chief aim, namely, to beget faith and confirm in 


“God hath from the beginning chosen you to Pept om 
e 


ment of God our Saviour 5 it; ver. 2, “In (or for) hope of eternal life.” This is the farther intent of the 
; 4 x Gospel, to beget hope as well as faith; to take off the mind and heart from the 
I. Here is the preface to the epistle. Shewing, world, and to raise them to heaven and the things above. The faith and godli- 


First. The writer. Paui, a Gentile name, taken by the apostle of the Gentiles, || ness of Christians lead to eternal life, and give hope and well-grounded expect- 
Acts xiii. 9, 46, 47. Ministers will accommodate even smaller matters, so as they || ation of it; for God, that cannot lie, hath promised it. It is the honour of God 
may be any furthering of acceptance in their work. When the Jews rejected || that he cannot lie or deceive, and the comfort of believers, whose treasure is 
the Gospel, and the Gentiles received it, we read no more of this apostle by || laid up in his faithful promises. 


his Jewish name, Saul, but by his Roman one, Paul. But, Question. How is he said to promise before the world began? Answer. ° 


“ ” s ot . . 

“A servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ” Here he is described by || By promise some understand his decree, he purposed it in his eternal counsels, 
his relation and office. A servant of God, not in the general Sense only, as a | which was, as it were, his promise in embryo; or rather, say some, 7p0 xpover 
man and a Christian ;; but specially as a minister, “serving God in the Gospel of || awviwv, is ‘before ancient times,’ or many ages ago, referring to the promise 
his Son,” Rom. i. 9. This is a high honour. It is the glory of angels that they | darkly delivered, Gen. iii. 15. 
and ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be the heirs (* Before the world began.” That is, the purpose was then formed, and the 
of salvation,” Heb. i. 14. Yea, more especially a chief minister, “an apostle of || promise may be considered as in fact then made; for a purpose in the mind of 
Jesus Christ,” one who had seen the Lord, and was immediately called and God, though it is not as yet made known, is equivalent to a promise. j : 
commissioned by him, and had his doctrine from him. Observe, The highest | Here is the stability and antiquity of the promise of eternal life to the saints; 
officers in the church are but servants. There is much divinity and devotion in || “God, that cannot lie, hath promised before the world began,” that is, many 
the inscriptions of the epistles. ‘The apostles of Jesus Christ, who were em- || ages since. How excellent, then, is the Gospel, that was the matter of Divine 


* By the Rev. Jeremiah Smith. Additional notes from Albert Barnes. 


__ Introductory Note.—For place and date of writing, see Introduc- || mitted to my trust by the command of God our Saviour), to Titus,” 
tion to Epistles to Timothy, | &e. The expression ‘‘ servant” or “bondsman of God,” here and 
i. 1—4, These somewhat involved sentences are thus rendered by || here only used by St. Paul of himself, is a proof of the genuineness 
Conybeare and Howson: “ Paul, a bondsman of God, and an apostle || of this epistle; no forger would have ventured on applying a new 
of Jesus Christ, sent forth to bring God’s chosen to faith, and to the epithet to the apostle. ‘‘ Before the world began:” see Note on 
knowledge of the truth which is according to godliness, with hope of ||2 Tim. i. 9. “Grace, mercy, nd peace:” “ mercy” omitted by tho 
eternal life, which God, who cannot lie, promised before the times of || oldest MSS. “From God the Father and Christ Jesus our Saviour :” 
old (but he made known his word in due season, in the message com- || so the oldest MSS. 
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promise so early; and kow much to be esteemed by us, and what thanks due for 
our privilege beyond those before us! ‘ Blessed are your eyes, for they see,” &c. 
No wonder if the contempt of it be he peti severely, since he hath not only 
promised it of old, “ but,” ver. 3, “ath in due times manifested his word throug 
preaching ;” that is, made that his promise, so darkly delivered of old, “in due 
times,” that is, the proper season before appointed, more plain by preaching; 
that which some called “foolishness of preaching” hath been thus honoured. 
“Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the word ef God,” namely, by the 
word preached. “ Which is committed unto me.” ‘The ministry is a trust; 
none taketh this honour but he that is thereunto appointed, and whoso is 
appointed and called must preach the word; 1 Cor. ix. 16, “ Woe is unto me if 
1 preach not the Gospel.” Unpreaching ministers are none of the apostles’ suc- 
eessors. “ According to the commandment of God our Saviour ;” preaching is 
a work appointed by God as a Saviour. See a proof here of Chriat’s deity, for 
by him was the Gospel committed to Paul, when he was converted, Acts ix. 15,17; 
xxii. 10, 14, 15; and again when Christ appeared to him, Acts v. 17—21. He, 
therefore, is this Saviour; not but that the whole Trinity concur therein: the 
Father saves by the Son, through the Spirit, and all concur in sending ministers. 
Let none rest, therefore, in men’s caliue without God’s; he furnishes, and 
inclines, and authorises, and gives opportunity for the work. 


4 To Titus, mine own son after the common faith : 
Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


Secondly. Here is the person written to described, : 

1. By his name. Titus, a Gentile Greek, yet called both to the faith and 
ministry. Observe, The grace of God is free and powerful. What worthiness 
or preparation was there in one of heathen stock and education ? e 

2. He is described by his spiritual relation unto the apostle. ‘“ Mine own (or 
my genuine) son,” not by natural generation, but by supernatural regeneration. 
¥ ‘ aes begotten you through the Gospel,” said he to the Corinthians, 
1 Cor. iy. 15. Ministers are spiritual fathers to those whom they are the means 
of converting, and will tenderly affect and care for them, and must be answer- 
ably regarded by them. “ Mine own son after the common faith ;” that is, that 
faith which is common to all the chy baba ye and which thou hast in truth, and 
expressest to the life. This might be said to distinguish Titus from hypocrites 
and false teachers, and to recommend him to the regard of the Cretians, as 
being among them a lively image of the apostle himself, in faith, and life, and 
heavenly doctrine. To this Titus, deservedly so dear to the apostle, is, 

Thirdly. The salutation and prayer, wishing all blessings to him: “Grace 
ery, and peace, from God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 

ere are, 

1. The blessings wished: “Grace, mercy, and peace.” Grace, that is, the 
free favour of God, and acceptance with him. Mercy, that is, the fruits of that 
favour in pardon of sins, and freedom from all miseries by it, both here and 
hereafter. And peace, the positive effect and fruit of mercy. Peace with God 
through Christ, who is our peace, and with the creatures and ourselves, out- 
ward and inward peace, comprehending all good whatsoever, that makes for 
our happiness in time and to eternity. Observe, Grace is the fountain of all 
blessings; mercy and peace, and all good, spring out of this. Get into God's 
favour, and all must be well; for, 

2. These are the persons from whom blessings are wished. “From God the 
Father,” the fountain of all good. Every blessing and comfort comes to us from 
God as a Father; he is the Father of all by creation, but of the good by adop- 
tion and regeneration. “And the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour, namely, as 
the way and means of procurement and conveyance. Allis from the Father by 
the Son, who is Lord by nature, heir of all things, and our Lord, Redeemer, and 
Head, ordering and ruling his members. All are put under him., We hold of 
him as in capite, and owe subjection and obedience to him, who is also Jesus 
and Christ, the anointed Saviour, and especially our Saviour who believe in 
him, delivering us from sin and hell, and bringing us to heaven and happiness. 

Thus far is the preface to the epistle, then follows :— 

ll. The entrance into the matter, by signifying, 

First. The end of Titus’s being left in Crete. 


5 For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thon 
shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, 
and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed 
thee: 


3 


CRETE—RUINS OF GORTYNA, 


Here is the end expressed, _ 

1. More generally ; “ For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are wanting.” This was the business of evangelists, 
in which office Titus was, to water where the apostles had planted, | Cor. iii. 6: 
furthering and finishing what they had begun, so much émdcopbow imports, ‘to 
order after another.’ Titus was to go on in settling what the apostle himself 
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had not time for in his short stay there. OUbvserve, ltt. lhe apostle’s great 
diligence in the Gospel; when he had set things on foot in one place, le hastened 
away to another. He was debtor to the Greeks, and to the barbarians, and 


laboured to spread the Gospel as far he conld among themall. And observe, 2nd. 
His faithfulness and prudence. He neglected not the places that he went from; 
but left some to cultivate the young plantation, and carry on what was begun. 
And observe, 3rd. Likewise tis humility. He disdained not to be helped in 


his work, and that by such as were not of so high a rank in the ministry, nor of 
so great gifts and furniture as himself. So the Gospel might be furthered, and 
the good of souls promoted, he willingly used the hands of others in it; a fit 
example for exciting zeal and industry, and engaging to faithfulness and care of 
the flock, and present or absent, living and dying, for ministers, as much as in 
them lies, to provide for the spiritual edification and comfort of their people. 
We may here also observe, 4th. ‘That Titus, though inferior to an apostle, yet 
was above the ordinary fixed pastors or bishops, who were to attend particular 
churches, as their peculiar stated charge; but ‘Titus was in a higher sphere, to 
ordain such ordinary pastors where wanting, and settle things in their first state 
and form, and then to pass to other places for like service, as there might be 
need. Titus was not only a minister of the catholic church, as all others also 
are, but a catholic minister. Others had power habitual, and in actu primo,— 
‘original authority,’ to minister anywhere, upon call and opportunity; but 
evangelists, such as Titus was, had power in actu secundo et exercitu,— exer- 
cised secondary authority,’ and could exercise their ministry wherever they 
came, and claim maintenance of the churches; they were everywhere actually 
in their diocese or province, and had right to direct and guide, and preside 
anoHe the ordinary pastors and ministers. Where an apostle could act as an 
apostle, an evangelist could as an evangelist; for ‘they worked the work of the 
Lord, as they did,” 1 Cor. xvi. 10, in a like unfixed and itinerant manner. 

fe That thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting.” Margin, 
‘left undone.’ The Greek is, ‘the things that are left;’ that is, those which 
were left unfinished; referring, doubtless, to arrangements which had been 
commenced, but which for some cause had been left incomplete. Whether this 
had occurred because he had been driven away by persecution, or called away 
by fo Srey duties demanding his attention elsewhere, cannot now be deter- 
mined. The word rendered “set in order,” émdioptwan, occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. It means, properly, ‘to make straight upon,’ and then to 

ut farther to rights, to arrange farther.—Robinson, Lex. ‘There were things 
eft unfinished, which he was to complete. One of these things, and perhaps 
the principal, was to appoint elders in the various cities where the Gospel had 
been preached. 

Here, at Crete, Titus was but occasionally, and for a short time; Paul willed 
him to despatch the business he was left for, and come to him at Nicopolis, 
where he purposed to winter; after this he was sent to Corinth, was with the 
apostle at Rame, and was sent thence into Dalmatia, which is the last we read 
of him in Scripture, so that from thence no fixed episcopacy in him does appear. 
He left Crete, and we find not in Scripture that he returned thither any more. 

But, Q@. What power had either Paul or Titus here? Was not what they 
did an encroachment on the rights of civil rulers? A. In no sort; they came 
not to meddle with the civil rights of any. Lz. xii. 14, “ Who made me a judge 
ora divider over you?” Their work was spiritual, to be carried on by conviction 
and persuasion, no way interfering with, or prejudicing, or weakening, the power 
of magistrates, but securing and strengthening it rather; the things wanting 
were not such as civil magistrates are the fountains or authors of, but Divine 
and spiritual ordinances and appointments for spiritual ends, and derived from 
Christ, the King and Head of the church; for settling these was Titus left. And 
observe, No easy thing is it to raise churches, and pene them to perfection. 
Paul had himself been here labouring, and yet were there things wanting. 
Materials are out of square, need much hewing and fitting to bring them into 
right form, and when they are set therein, to hold and keep them so, The best 
are apt to decay and to go out of order. Ministers are to help against this, to 

et what is amiss rectified, and what is wanting supplied. ‘This in general was 

‘itus’s work in Crete; and 

2. In special to “ordain elders in every city;” that is, ministers who were 
mostly out of the elder and most understanding and experienced Christians ; 
or if younger in years, yet such as were grave and solid in their deportment and 
manners. 

“Elders.” Gr., ‘presbyters:’ see the comment on Acts xiv. 23. These 
elders, or presbyters, were also called bishops, (compare notes on 1 7%m. iii. 1,) 
for Paul immediately, in describing their qualifications, calls them bishops: 
“ Ordain elders in every city—if any be blameless—for a bishop must be blame- 
less,” &c. If the elders and bishops in the times of the apostles were of 
different ranks, this direction would be wholly unmeaning. It would be the 
same as if the following direction were given to one who was authorised to 
appoint officers over an army: ‘ Appoint captains over each company, who shall 
be of good character, and acquainted with military tactics, for a brigadier- 

eneral must be of good character, and acquainted with the rules of war.’ 

‘hat the same rank is denoted also by the terms presbyter and bishop here, is 
farther apparent, because the qualifications which Paul states as requisite for 
the ‘ bishop’ are not those which pertain to a prelate or a diocesan bishop, but 
to one who was a pastor of a church, or an evangelist; ‘pastors,’ says Thomas 
Scott, ‘ who are called elders and bishops indiscriminately.’] 

These were to be set where was any fit number of Christians, as in bigger 
towns and cities it first and mostly was, though villages too might have them 
where were Christians enough for it. These presbyters or elders were to have 
the ordinary and stated care and charge of the churches; to feed and govern 
them, and perform all pastoral work and duty in and towards them. The word 
is used sometimes more largely for any that bear ecclesiastical functions in the 
church, and so the apostles were presbyters or elders, 1 Pet. v. 1; but here it is 
meant of ordinary fixed pastors, who “laboured in the word and doctrine,” and 
were “over the churches in the Lord,” such as are described here throughout 
the chapter. This word presbyter some use in the same sense as sacerdos, and 
translate it ‘priests,’ a term not given to gospel ministers, unless in a fizu- 
rative or allusive way, as all God’s people are said to be made “kings and 
priests unto God,” (iepets, it is not sone eurépoen,) to offer up spiritual sacrifices of 
prayers, and praises, and alms, &c. ut properly we have no priests under the 
Gospel, but Christ alone, “the high priest of our profession,” Heb. iii. 1, who 
otfered up himself:a sacrifice to God for us, and ever lives, in virtue thereof, to 


: make intercession in our behalf. Presbyters here, therefore, are not proper 


priests to offer sacrifices, either typical or real; but only gospel ministers, to 
dispense Christ’s ordinances, and to “feed the church of God, over which the 
Iloly Ghost hath made them overseers.” Observe, Ist. A church without a 
fixed and standing ministry in it is imperfect and wanting. 2nd. Where a 
fit number of believers is, presbyters or elders must be set; their continuance 
in churches is as necessary as their first appointment, “for perfecting the 
saints, and edifying the body of Christ, till all come to a perfect man in 
Christ;” that is, till the whole number of God's chosen be called and united tu 
Christ in one body, and broaght to their full stature and strength, and that 
measure of grace that is proper, and designed for them, Epa. iv. 12, 13. Work 
this is that must and will be doing to the world’s end; to which, therefore, the 


i. 5. “Crete:” St. Paul had visited Crete (see Introductory Note 
to 1 Timothy), but probably Christianity had existed there before 
(Jews from Crete were at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, 
Acts ii. 11); and that visit was too short to allow him to organise 
the church. This he directs Titus to do, and his directions are 
naturally very similar to those given to Timothy with regard to the 
church at Ephesus. “ Ordain elders in every city:” the terms 
“elder” here and “ bishop” in verse 7 evidently refer to the same 


person. The Greek word translated “bishop” here is the same 
that more correctly is rendered “ overseer” in Acts xx. 28. “‘ Elder” 
denotes the rank, “overseer” the duty. ‘Every ‘elder’ was by 
his office an ‘ overseer,’ but Titus had power over all elders, and so 
was an overseer in a higher sense of the term” (Burton). 

i. 6—9, “ Blameless:” specially nee lful for one who had to reprove 
such profligates as the Cretians, who would respect none against 
whom they could find an accusation, however groundless. “Seif. 
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necessary and appointed 
for such an institution! ‘ 
of it! what pity and prayer for such as want it! “ Pray the Lord of the har- 
vest that he will send forth labourers into his harvest.” Faith comes by 
hearing,” and is preserved, and maintained, and made fruitful through it also. 
Ignorance and corruption, decay of good, and increase of all evil, come by 
want of a teaching and quickening ministry. On such accounts, therefore, was 
Titus left in Crete, to “set in order the things that were wanting, and to ordain 
elders in every city ;” but this he was to do, not ad sei nb asia to his 
) wi faney, accordi apostolie direction, which is 
own will, or faney, but according to apostolic direction, 3 

3. The rule of his proceeding. ‘As I had appointed thee,” probably when 


means for it must last. What praise is due to God 


he was going from him, and in the presence and hearing of others, which now | 


ay refer to, not so much for ‘Titus’s own sake as for the people’s, that 
achchecie more readily yield obedience unto Titus, knowing and minding 
that in what he did he was warranted and supported by apostolic injunction 
and authority. As under the law all things were to be made according to the 
pattern shewn to Moses in the mount, so under the Gospel all must be 
ordered and managed according to the direction of Christ, and of his chief 
ministers, who were infallibly guided by him. Human traditions and inven- 
tions may not be brought into the church of God. Prudent disposals for 
earrying on the ends of Christ’s appointments, according to the general rules 
of the word, such may, yea, must be; but none may alter any thing in the 
substance of the faith, or worship, or order and discipline of the churches ; 
if an evangelist might not do any thing but by appointment, much less may 
others. ‘he church is the house of God, and to him it belongs to appoint the 
officers and orders of it as he pleaseth; the “as” here reters to the qualifica- 
tions and characters of the elders that he was to ordain. ‘ Ordain elders in 
every city, as | appointed thee;” that is, such as I then described, and shall now 
again more ent ey | por out to thee, which he does from the 6th verse to 
th, inclusive. And here is, : r 
Paced, The second thing in the matter of the epistle, namely, the direc- 
tions that the apostle gives ‘Litus about ordination, shewing whom he should 

ain, and whom not. f E 5 é 
ca "Ot those whom he should ordain. He points out their qualifications and 
virtues; such as respect their life and manners, and such as relate to their 
doctrine; the former in the 6th, 7th, and 8th verses, and the latter in the 9th. 

6 If any be blameless, the husband of one wife, 
having faithful children, not accused of riot, or unruly. 
7 For a bishop must be blameless, as the steward of 
God; not selfwilled, not soon angry, not given to 
wine, no striker, not given to filthy lucre; 8 Buta 
lover of hospitality, a lover of good inen, sober, just, 
holy, temperate ; 
as he hath been taught, that he may be able by sound 
doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gain- 
sayers. 

Ist. Their qualifications respecting their life and manners are, _ 

First. More general. “If any be blameless;” not absolutely without fault, so 
none are; for “there is none that liveth and sinneth not;” nor altogether un- 
blamed, that is rare and hard. Christ himself and his apostles were blamed, 
though not worthy of it. In Christ, to be sure, was nothing blameable, and his 
apostles were not such as their enemies charged them to be; but the meaning 
is, he must be one that lies not-under an ill character, but rather must have 
u good report, even “from those that are without;” not grossly or scan- 
dalously guilty, so as would bring reproach upon their holy function; he must 
not be such an one. 

Secondly. More particularly. 

Ist. There is his relative character. In his own person he must be of con- 
jugal chastity, “the husband of one wife.” The church of Rome saith the 
husband of no wife; but from the beginning it was not so. Marriage is an 
ordinance from which no profession or calling is a bar; 1 Cor. ix. 5, “ Have 
I not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles,” saith 
St. Paul. “ Forbidding to marry” is one of the erroneous doctrines of the 
antichristian church, 1 Tim. iv. 3. Not that ministers must be married, that is 
not meant; but the “husband of one wife” may be either, not having divorced 
his wife and married another, as was too common among them of the circum- 
cision, even for slight causes ; or “the husband of one wife,” that is, at one and 
the same time—no bigamist. Not that he might not be married to more than 
one wife successively ; but being married he must have but one wife at once, 
not two or more, according to the too common sinful practice of those times, 
by a perverse imitation of the patriarchs, from which evil custom our Lord 
taught a reformation. Polygamy is scandalous in any, as also having a harlot 
or concubine with his lawful wife; such sin, or any wanton, libidinous carriage, 
must be very remote from such as would enter into so sacred a function. And 
as to his children, “having faithful children;” that is, obedient and good, 
brought up in the true Christian faith, and living according to it, at least as 
much as the parents can will that it be so. It is for the honour of ministers that 
their children be faithful and pious, and such as become their religion. ‘ Not 
accused of riot, or unruly;” that is, not justly so accused, as having given 
ground and occasion for it, for otherwise the most innocent may be falsely so 
veharged; they must look to it, therefore, that there be no colour for such 
censure. Children so faithful, and obedient, and temperate, will be a good 
sign of faithfulness and diligence in the parent who has so educated and 
instructed them; and from his faithfulness in the less there may be encou- 
ragement to commit to him the greater, namely, the rule and government of 
the church of God. The ground of this qualification is shewn from the nature 
of his office; ver. 7, “ For a bishop must be blameless, as the steward of God.” 
Those before termed presbyters, or elders, are in this verse styled bishops, and 
such they were, having no ordinary fixed and standing officers above them. 
Titus’s business here, it is plain, was but occasional, and his stay short, as 
before was noted. Having ordained elders, and settled things in their due 
form, he went and left all, for aught appears in Scripture, in the hands of those 


elders, whom here he calls bishops and stewards of God. We read not in the 
sacrec 


over their flock ; they wanted not any powers necessary for carrying on religion 
and the ministry of it among them, and deriving it down to succeeding ages. 
Now, being such bishops and overseers of the flock, who were to be examples 
to them, and God’s stewards to take care of the affairs of his house, to provide 
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a writings of any successor he had in Crete; but to those elders or | 
bishops was committed the full charge of feeding, and ruling, and watching | 
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for and dispense to them things needful, here is great reason that their cha- 
racters should be clear and good, that they should be blameless. How else 


, could it be but that religion must suffer, their work be hindered, and souls 


rejudiced and endangered, whom they were set to save? ‘These are the quali- 
ications relative, with the ground of them. 

2nd. The more absolute ones are expressed. _ 

(1.) Negatively, shewing what an elder or bishop must not be; “ Not self- 
willed.” The prohibition is of large extent, excluding self-opinion, or over- 
woening conceit of parts and abilities, and abounding in one’s own sense, and 
self-love, and self-seeking, making self the centre of all; also self-confidence 
and trust, and self-pleasing, little regarding or setting by others; not proud, 
stubborn, froward, inflexible, set on one’s own will and way, or churlish, as 
Nabal; to such sense do expositors carry it. A great honour it is to a minister 
not to be thus affected, to be ready to ask and to take advice, to be ready to 
defer as much as reasonably may be to the mind and will of others, becoming all 
things to all men, that they may gain some. “ Not soon angry,” si dpy\ov,— not 
one of a hasty, angry temper, soon and easily provoked and inflamed. How 
unfit are they to govern a church who cannot govern themselves, their own 
turbulent and unruly passions! ‘The minister must be meek, and gentle, and 
patient towards all men. ‘“ Not given to wine;” no greater reproach on a 
minister than to be a wine-bibber, one that loves it, and gives himself undue 
liberty this way, who continues at the wine or strong drink till it inflames him. 
Seasonable and moderate use of this, as of other of God's good creatures, is 
not unlawful. “Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often in- 
firmities,” said Paul to blue 1 Tim. vy. 23; but excess therein is shameful in 
all, especially in a minister. “ Wine takes away the heart,” turns the man into 
a brute. Here most proper is that exhortation of the apostle, Eph. y. 18 
“Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess, but be filled with the Spirit.” 
Here is no exceeding, but in the former too easily there may ; take heed, there- 
fore, of going too near the brink. “ No striker;” namely, in any quarrelsome 
or contentious manner, not injuriously, or out of revenge, with cruelty or 
unnecessary roughness. Not given to filthy lucre;” not greedy of it, as 
1 Tim. iii. 3, whereby is not meant refusing a Just return for their labours, in 
order to their necessary support and comfort; but not making gain their first or 
chief end, not entering into the ministry, or managing it, with base worldly views. 
Nothing more unbecoming a minister, who is to direct his own and others’ 
eyes to another world, than to be too intent upon this. It is called “filthy 
lucre,” from its defiling the soul that inordinately affects or greedily looks after 
it, as if it were any otherwise desirable than for the good and lawtul uses of it. 
Thus of the negative part of the bishop’s character; but, 

(2.) Positively he must be, ver. 8, “ A loyer of hospitality.” As an evidence 
that he is not given to filthy lucre, but is willing to use what he hath to the best 
purposes, not laying up for himself so as to hinder charitable laying out for the 
good of others; ‘receiving and entertaining strangers,’ as the word imports; 
a great and necessary office of love, especially in such times as then were, o! 
afliction and distress. When Christians were put to fly and wander for safet 
from persecution and enemies, or in travelling to and fro where were not cs 
public houses for reception as in our days—nor it may be had many poor saints 
sufficiency of their own for such uses—then to receive and entertain them was 
good and pleasing to God. And such a spirit and practice, according to ability 
and occasion, is very becoming such as should be examples of good works. 
“A lover of good men,” or of good things ; ministers should be exemplary in both; 
this will evidence their open piety and likeness to God and their laster, Jesus 
Christ. ‘‘ Do good to all, but especially to them of the household of faith ;” these 
that are the excellent of the earth, in whom should be all our delight. Sober, 
or prudent, as the word signifies, a needful grace in a minister, both for his min- 
isterial and personal carriage and management. He should be a wise steward, 
and one that is not rash, or foolish, or heady, but who can govern well his passions 
and affections. “Just;” namely, in things belonging to civil life, and moral 
righteousness, and equity in dealings, giving to all their due. “ Holy,’ in what 
concerns religion; one that reyerences and worships God, and is of a spiritual 
and heavenly conversation. ‘'Temperate;” it comes from a word that sig- 
nifies strength, and notes one that hath power over his ep etite and affections, 
or in things lawful can, for good ends, restrain and hold them in. Nothing 
more becoming a minister than such things as these —sobyiety, temperance 
justice, and holiness; sober in respect of himself, just and righteous towards all 
men, and holy towards God. And thus of the qualifications respecting the 
minister’s life and manners; relative and absolute, negative and positive; what 
he mnst not, and what he must be and do. Now, 

2nd. As to doctrine. 

First. Here is the duty. “ Holding fast the faithful word, as he hath been 
tanght;” that, is, keeping close to the doctrine of Christ, “the word of his 
grace ;” adhering thereto according to the instructions he hath received, holding 
it fast in his own belief and profession, and in teaching others. Observe, 
Ist. ‘The word of God, revealed in the Scripture, is a true and infallible word; 
the word of him that is “the Amen, the true and faithful witness,” and whose 
Spirit guided the penmen of it; “ Holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” 2nd. Ministers must hold fast and hold forth the faithful 
word, in their teaching and life. “I have kept the faith” was Paul’s comfort, 
2 Tim. iv. 7, and “not shunned to declare the whole counsel of God ;” there was 
his faithfulness,” Acts xx. 27. : 

Secondly. Here is the end; ‘That he may be able by sound doctrine both te 
exhort and to convince the gainsayers;” that is, to persuade and draw others 
to the true faith, and convince the contrary-minded. Which how should he do 
if himself were uncertain or ape not holding fast that “faithful word and 
sound doctrine” which should be the matter of this teaching, and the means 
and ground of convineing those that oppose the truth? See we here summaril 
the great work of the ministry,—to exhort those who are willing to know at 
do their duty, and to convince them that contradict; both which are to be 
done by sound doctrine, that is, in a rational, instructive way, by Scripture 
arguments and testimonies, which are the infallible words of truth, what all 
may and should rest and be satisfied in, and deterinined by. And thus of the 
qualifications of the elders that Titus was to ordain. 

Secondly. The apostle’s directory shews whom he should reject or avoid— 
men of another character, the mention of whom is brought in as a reason of that 
eare he had recommended about the qualifications of ministers, why they should 
be such, and only such, as he had described. The reasons he takes both from - 
bad teachers and hearers among them, from ver. 10 to the end. 

1. From bad teachers. 


10 For there are many unruly and vain talkers 
and deceivers, specially they of the circumcision: 
11 Whose mouths must be stopped, who subvert 
whole houses, teaching things which they ought not, 
for filthy lucre’s sake. 
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willed:” “A self-loving spirit, which in seeking only to gratify 
itself is regardless of others” (Ellicott). ‘A lover of hospitality :” 
in the early times of the Church, Christians travelling were enter- 
tained and forwarded on their journey by their brethren. This is 
the hospitality so often commended in the New Testament (Rom. 
xii. 13; Heb. xiii. 2; 1 Peter iv. 9). - “ Sober:” «e., discreet, or self- 
restrained. ‘‘Temperate :” “ One having his passions, tongue, hands, 
and eyes at command” (Chrysostom). 
910 


i. 10. “ Deceivers:” teachers who delude the minds of their 
disciples with casuistical sophistries. “They soothe the minds of 
men, and as it were bewitch them” (Calvin). 

i, 12. “The Cretians are alway liars: seems to have been @ 
proverbial expression, The apostle’s quotation is from the works o 
Epimenides. His sarcasm is, that though Crete was free from wil 
beasts, its inhabitants supply their place. “ Slow bellies:” given up 
to sloth, as wild beasts when gorged with prey. ; 
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Ist. Those false teachers are described. ‘They were unruly, headstrong, and 
ambitious of power; refractory and untractable, as sume render it, and such 
as would not bear or submit themselves to the discipline and necessary order 
in the church, impatient of good government and of sound doctrine. “ And vain 
talkers and deceivers,” conceiting themselves to be wise, but really foolish, and 
thence great talkers, and falling into errors and mistakes, and fond of them; 
they were studious and industrious to draw others into the same. 

(There are many persons who are indisposed to submit to authority (see the 
word ‘unruly’ in ver. 6), many who are vain talkers—who are more given to 
talk than to the duties of practical religion, (see the character of * Talkative’ 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress,) and many who live to deceive others under the mask 
of religion. hey make great pretensions to piety ; they are fluent in argument, 
and they urge their views in a plausible mianner.t 

Many such there were, “ especially they of the circumcision,” converts, as they 
pretended, at least, from the Jews, who yet were for mingling Judaism and 
Christianity together, and so making a corrupt medley. ‘These were the false 
teachers. And, 

2ud. There is the apostle’s direction how to deal with them; ver. 11, “Their 
mouths must be stopped;” not by outward force; Titus had no such power, 
nor are those the Gospel methods, but by confutation and conviction, shew- 
ing them their error, not giving place to them, even for an hour. In case of 
obstinacy, indeed, and breaking the peace of the church, and corrupting other 
churches, censures are to have place; the last means for recovering the faulty, 
and preventing the hurt of many. Observe, Faithful ministers must timely 
cpame seducers, that their folly being made manifest they may proceed no 

arther. 

3rd. The reasons are given for this. First. From the pernicious effects of 
their errors; they “subvert whole houses, teaching things which they ought 
not,” namely, the necessity of circumcision, and of keeping the law of Moses, 

¢.; so subverting the Gospel and the souls of men; not some few only, but 
whole families. It was unjustly charged on the apostles, “that they turned the 
world upside down;” but justly on these false teachers, that they drew many 
from the true faith to their ruin. The mouths of such should be stopped; 
especially considering, Secondly. Their base end in what they do; namely, 
“for filthy lucre’s sake,” serving a AAA Sanghi under pretence of religion. 
“Love of money is the root of all evil.” ost fit that such should be resisted, 
and confuted, and put to shame, by sound doctrine, and reasons from the 
Scriptures. 

{No people can be too vigilant in regard to pretended religious teachers; and 
while it is undoubtedly their duty to contribute liberally for the support of the 
Gospel, and the promotion of every good cause, it is no less their duty to 
examine with care every proposed object of benevolence, and to watch with 
an eagle eye those who have the disbursement of the charities of the church. 
It is very rare that ministers ought to have much to do with disposing of the 
funds given for benevolent purposes; and when they do, they should in all 
cues be sees with their lay brethren: see Paley’s Hore Pauline, ch iv., 

o. 1,3, note. 

Thus of the grounds respecting the bad teachers. 

2. In reference to their people or hearers, who are described from ancient 
testimony given of them. 


12 One of themselves, even a prophet of their own, 
said, The Cretians are alway liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies. 13 This witness is true. Wherefore rebuke 
them sharply, that they may be sound in the faith ; 
14 Not giving heed to Jewish fables, and command- 
ments of men, that turn from the truth. 


Ist. Here is the witness; ver. 12, “One of themselves, even a prophet of their 
own, said ;” that is, one of the Cretians, not of the Jews, namely, Epimenides, 
a Greek poet, likely to know, and unlikely to slander them. A prophet of their 
own; so their poets were accounted writers of Divine oracles, as they esteemed 
them. These often witnessed against the vices of the people: Aratus, Epi- 
menides, and others among the Greeks; Horace, Juvenal, and Persius among 
the Latins; much smartness did they use against divers vices. 

[Epimenides was one of the seven wise men of Greece. He was a contem- 
porary of Solon, and was born at Phestus, in the island of Crete, B.c. 659, and is 
said to have reached the age of one hundred and fifty-seven years. Many mar- 
vellous tales are told of him, (see Anthon, Class. Dic.,) which are commonly 
supposed to be fabulous, and which are to be traced to the invention of the 
Cretians. The event in his life which is best known is, that he visited Athens, 
at the request of the inhabitants, to prepare the way by sacrifices for the 
introduction of the laws of Solon. He was supposed to have intercourse with 
the gods, and it was presumed that a peculiar sacredness would attend the 
religious services in which he officiated. On this account, also, as well as 
because he was a poet, the name prophet may have been given him.] 

2nd. Here is the matter of the testimony, Kpnrtes det Wevorat, kaka Onpra, yaorépes 
apyui. “ The Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies,” even to a pro- 
verb ; they were infamous for falsehvod and lying, kentiew,—to play the Cretian, 
or to lie, is the same; and they were compared to evil beasts for their sly hurt- 
fulness and savage nature, and called slow bellies for their laziness and sen- 
suality, more inclined to eat than to work, and live by some honest employment. 
Observe, Such scandalous vices as were the reproach of heathens should be far 
from Christians. Falsehood and lying, invidious eraft and cruelty, all beastly 
and sensual practices, and idleness and sloth, are sins condemned by the light 
of nature; for these were the Cretians taxed by their own poets. And, 

3rd. Here is the verification of this by the apostle himself; ver. 13, “This 
yitness is true.” The apostle saw too much ground for that character. ‘The 
temper of some nations is more inclined to some vices than others. The Cre- 
tians were too generally such as here described,—slothful and ill-natured, false 
and perfidious, as the apostle himself vouches. And thence 

4th. He instructs Titus how to deal with them; “ Wherefore rebuke them 
sharply.” When Paul wrote to Timothy he bade him “instruct with meek- 
ness;” but now he writes to Titus he bids him “rebuke them sharply.” The 
reason of the difference may be taken either from the different temper of 
Timothy and Titus; the former might have more keenness in his disposition, 
and be apt to be warm in reproving, whom therefore he bids to “rebuke with 
meekness;” and the latter (Titus) might be one of more mildness, therefore 
he quickens him, and bids him rebuke sharply; or rather it was from the differ- 
ence of the case and people. Timothy hada more polite people to deal with, 
and therefore he must “rebuke them with meekness;” and Titus had to do 
yith those who were more rough and uncultivated, and therefore he must 

rebuke them sharply ;” their corruptions were many and gross, and committed 
without shame or modesty, and therefore should be dealt with accordingly. 
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There must, in reproving, be a distinguishing of sins and sins; some are more 
gross and heinous in their nature, or in the manner of their commission, with 
openness and boldness, to the greater dishonour of God, and danger and hurt to 
men: and between sinners and sinners; sume are of a more tender and tract- 
able temper, apter to be wrought on by gentleness, and to be sunk and discou- 


raged by too much roughness and severity; others more hardy and stubborn, 
and needing more cutting language to beget remorse and shame. Wisdom, 
therefore, is requisite to temper and manage reproofs aright, as may be most 


likely to do good; Jude 22, 23, “* Of some have compassion, making a difference; 
and others save with fear, pulling them out of the fire.” The Cretians’ sins 
and corruptions were many, and great, and habitual; therefore they must be 
rebuked sharply, But, that such direction might not be misconstrued, 

5th. Here is the end of it noted: “That they may be sound in the faith:” 
ver. 14, “ Not giving heed to Jewish fables, and commandments of men that turn 
from the truth;” that is, that they may be, and shew themselves, truly and 
effectually changed from such evil temper and manners, as those Cretians in 
their natural state lived in; and might not adhere to or regard (as some that 
were converted might be too ready to do) the Jewish traditions, and supersti- 
tions of the Pharisees, which would be apt to make them disrelish the Gospel, 
and the sound and wholesome truths of it. Observe, First. The sharpest 
reproofs must aim at the good of the reproved; they must not be of malice, or 
hatred, or ill-wiit, but of love; not to gratify aries or passion, or any evil 
affection in the reprover, but to reclaim and refurm the erroneous and the 
guilty. Secondly. Soundness in the faith is most desirable and necessary. This 
is the soul’s health and vigour, pleasing to God, comfortable to the Christian 
aud what makes ready to, cheerful and constant in, duty. Thirdly. A special 
means to soundness in the faith is, to turn away the ear from fables, and the 
fancies of men; 1 Tim, i. 4, “‘ Neither give heed to fables and endless genea- 
logies, that minister questions rather than edifying, which is in faith;” so 
ch. iv. 7, “ Refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exercise thyself rather to 
godliness. Fancies and devices of men in the worship of God are contrary 
to truth and piety. Jewish ceremonies and rites, that were at first Divine 
appointments, the substance being come and their season and use over, are now 
but unwarranted commands of men, which not only stand not with, but turn 
from, the truth; that is, the pure gospel truth, and spiritual worship, set up by 
Christ instead of that bodily service under the law. Jourthly. A fearful judg- 
ment it is to be turned away from the truth,—to leave Christ for Moses,—the 
spiritual worship of the Gospel for the carnal ordinances of the law, or the true 

ivine institutions and precepts for human inventions and appointments. 
“Who hath bewitched you,” said Paul to the Galatians, ch. iii. 1, “that ye 
should not obey the truth? Having begun in the Spirit are you made perfect 
by the flesh?” Thus, having shewn the end of sharply reproving the corrupt 
and vicious Cretians, that they might be sound in the faith, and not heed Jewish 
fables and commands of men, 

6th. He gives the reasons of this, from the liberty we have by the Gospel 
from legal observances, and the evil and mischief of a Jewish spirit under the 
Christian dispensation, in the two last verses, namely, 


15 Unto the pure all things arr pure: but unto 
them that are defiled and unbelieving zs nothing 
pure; but even their mind and conscience is defiled. 
16 They profess that they know God; but in works 
they deny Aim, being abominable, and disobedient, 
and unto every good work reprobate. 


To good Christians [truly converted persons] that are sound in the faith and 
thereby purified, “all things are pure;” meats and drinks, and such things that 
were forbidden under the law, and in which observance some were still apt to 
stick, in these there is now no distinction; all are pure, that is, lawful and free 
in their use; “ But to them that are defiled, and unbelieving, nothing is pure ;” 
things lawful and good they abuse and turn to sin; they suck poison out of that 
from which others draw sweetness. Because their mind and conscience, those 
leading faculties, are defiled, a taint is derived to all they do. ‘‘ The sacrifice 
of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord,” Pr. xv. 8; and ch. xxi. 4, “ The 
ploughing of the wicked is sin,” not in itself, but as done by him; the carnality 
of the mind and heart mars all the labour of the hand. 

[But there may be a somewhat higher application of the words—that every 
ordinance of religion, every command of God, every event that occurs in Divine 
providence, tends (through grace) to promote the holiness of one who is of pure 
(renewed) heart. He can see a sanctifying tendency in every thing, and can 
derive from all that is commanded, and all that occurs, the means of making the 
heart more holy. While a depraved mind will turn every such thing to a per- 
nicious use,and make it the means of augmenting its malignity and corruption— 
to the pure mind it will be the means of increasing its confidence in God, and 
of making itself more holy. ‘To such a mind every thing may become a means 
of grace.] 

Objection. But are not these Judaizers, as you call them, men that profess 
religion, and speak well of God and Christ, and righteousness of life, and 
should they be so severely taxed? Answer. Ver. 16, ‘They profess that they 
know God; but in works they deny him, being abominable, and disobedient, 
and to every good work reprobate.” There are many who in word and tongue 
po to know God, and yet in their lives and conversations deny and reject 
nim; their practice is a contradiction to their profession. “ They come unto 
thee as the people cometh, and they sit before thee as my people, and they hear 
thy words; but they will not do them: with their mouth they shew much love, 
but their heart goeth after their covetousness,” Hze. xxxili. 31. “ Being abo- 
minable, and disobedient, and to every good work reprobate.” ‘The apostle 
instructing ‘Titus to rebuke sharply, does himself rebuke sharply; he gives them 
very hard words; yet, doubtless, no harder than their case warranted, and their 
need required. “ Being abominable,” AdéAvxroi, but deserving that God and good 
men should turn away their eyes from them as nauseous and offensive. “And 
disobedient,” aec#ets,—* unpersuadable,’ and ‘unbelieving :’ they might do divers 
things; but it was not the obedience of faith, not what was commanded, or 
short of the command, “To every good work reprobate;” without skill or 
judgment to do any thing aright. See the miserable condition of hypocrites, 
such as have a form of godliness, but without the power. [Alas! taking the 
church at large, there are many such, and the fact that there are such persons 
is the grand hindrance to the triumphs of religion on the earth. Zhe way to 
heaven is blocked up by dead professors of religion.) Yet be we not so ready 
to fix this charge on others as careful that it agree not to ourselves, that there 
be not in us “an evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the living God;” but 
that we be “sincere and without offence, till the day of Christ, being filled with 
the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise 
ef God,” Phil. i, 10, 11. 


EE 


i. 16. ‘They profess,” or better, ‘“‘they confess that they know 
God, but by their works they deny him.” This justifies the charge 
of the preceding verse, that they are unbelievers in reality, though 
not in name. “Abominable:” “This was one of the terms which 
the advocates of a spurious philosophy applied very freely to the 
common people (John vii. 49); the apostle retorts upon them their 
own terms.” “ Reprobate:” or incapable, unfit when put to the 
proof. 


ii. 1, 2. “The apostle deals more in exhortations, because those 
intent on useless questions needed chiefly to be recalled to the study 
of a holy, moral life; for nothing so effectually allays men’s wander- 
ing curiosity as the being brought to recognise those duties in which 
they ought to exercise themselves” (Calvin). ‘ Sound in faith,” 
&e.: literally, healthy, free from disease —i.e., error or weakness. 

ii. 3—5. “ The aged women likewise to let their deportment 
testify of holiness” (Conybeare and Howson). “ Teachers of that 
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The apostle here directs Titus about the faithful discharge of his own office, generally, 
ver. 1; and particularly as to several sorts of persons, ver. 2--10; and gives the grounds 
of those and of other following directions, ver. 11—14; with a summury direction in the 
close, ver. 15. 


UT speak thou the things 
which become sound doc- 
trine : 


Thirdly. Here is the third thing in the 
matter of the epistle. In the chapter fore- 
going the apostle had directed Titus about 
matters of government, and to set in order 
the things that were wanting in the 
churches: now here he exhorts him, 

1. Generally to a fa‘thful discharge of 
his own office, His ordaining others to 
preach would not excuse himself from 
preaching, nor might he take care of minis- 
ters and elders only, but he must instruct 
private Christians also in their duty. The 
adversative particle, “bt,” here points 
back to the corrupt teachers, who invented fables, things vais and unprofitable; 
in opposition to them, saith he, “ But speak thou the things «nat become sound 
doctrine ;” that is, what is agreeable to the word, which is fare and uncorrupt, 
healthful and nourishing to eternal life. Observe, ist. The true doctrines of 
the Go-pel are sound doctrines, formally and effectively; they are in themselves 
good and holy, and make the believers so; they make fit for, and vigorous in, 
the service of God. 2nd. Minisiers must be careful to teach only such truths ; 
if common talk of Christians must “be uncorrupt to the use of edifying, such 
as may minister grace to the hearers,” ph. iv. 29, much more must ministers’ 
preaching be such. ‘Thus the apostle exhorts Titus generally ; and then, 

2, Specially and particularly he instructs him to apply this sound doctrine 
to several sorts of persons, from ver. 2—10. Ministers must not stay in generals, 
but must divide to every one his portion, what belongs to his age, or place, or 
condition of life; they must be particular as well <>» practical in their preaching ; 
they must teach men their duty, and must teach all and each his duty. Here is an 
excellent Christian directory, accommodated to the old and to the young, to men 

ud women, to the preacher himself, and unto servants. 

Ist. To the aged men. i 


2 That the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, 


sound in faith, in charity, in patience. 


By aged men some understand elders by office, including deacons. &c.: but 
it is rather to be taken of the aged in point of years. Old disciples of Christ 
must carry themselves in every thing agreeably to the Christia.. doctrine. 
“That the aged men be sober,” not thinking that the decays of nature, which 
they feel in old age, will justify them in any inordinacy, or intemperance, 
whereby they conceit to repair them; they must keep measure in things, both 
for health and for fitness for counsel and example to the younger “Graye:” 
levity is unbecoming in any, but especially in the aged; they shoo 4 be com- 
posed and staid, grave in habit, and speech, and behaviour. G «rishness in 
dress, levity and vanity in the carriage, how unbeseeming is it ir their years! 
“Temperate:” moderate and prudent, one that governs well his passions and 
ailections, so as not to be hurried away by them to any thing «at is evil or 
indecent. “Sound in the faith,” that is, sincere and_ stef.ast, constantly 
adhering to the trath of the Gospel, not fond of novelties, or eady to run into 
corrupt opinions, or parties, or to be taken with Jewish fab'es or traditions, or 
the dotages of their rabbins. The full of years should be fu’s of grace and good- 
ness, the inner man renewing more gnd more as the outer decays. “In charity,” 
or Joye; this is fitly joined with ‘ith, which works by, and must be seen in, 
love; love to God and men, and soundress therein t must be sincere love, 
without dissimulation ; love of God for himself, and of men tor God’s sake; the 
duties of the second table must be done in virtue of those of the first; love to 
mien as men, and to the saints as the excelle-. of the earth, in whom must be 
special delight; and love at all times, in Vxversity as well as prosperity: thus 
must there be soundness in charity ¢ ove. And “in patience:” aged persons 
are apt to be peevish, and fretful, and passionate, and therefore need to be on 
their guard against such infirmities and temptations; faith, and love, and 
patience, are three main Christian graces, and soundness in these is much of 
ete perfection. There is enduring ani waiting patience, both must be 
voked after; to bear evils becomingly, and contentedly to want the good till 
we are fit for it, and it for us, being “followers of them who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises.” ‘Thus as to the aged men. 

2nd. ‘To the aged women, 7 


3 The aged women likewise, that they be in beha- 
viour as becometh holiness, not false accusers, not 
given to much wine, teachers of good things ; 


These also must be instructed and warned. Same by these aged women 
understand the deaconesses, who were mostly employed in looking after the 
po r, and tending the sick; but it is rather to be taken, as we render it, of all 
aged | women professing religion; they must “be in behaviour as becometh holi- 
ness.” Both men and women must accommodate their behaviour to their pro- 
fession ; those virtues before mentioned, namely, sobriety, gravity, temperance, 
soundness in the faith, and charity and patience, recommended ‘to aged men, 
are not proper to them only, but applicable to bot sexes, and to be looked 
to by aged women as well as men. Women are to heer and learn their duty 
from the word, as well as the men; there is not one way of salvation for one 
sex or sort,and another tor another; but both must learn and practise the same 
things, both as aged and as Christians; the virtues and duties are common 

The aged women likewise,” that is, as well as the men, “be in behaviour as 
becometh holitiess ;” or as beseems and is proper for hely persons, such as they 
profess to be, and should be; keeping a pious decency and decorum in clothing 
and gesture, in looks and speech, and all other deportment; and this from an 
inward principle and habit of holiness, influencing and erdering the outward 
carriage at all times. Observe, Though express Scripture does not occur, or 
be not brought for every word, or look, or fashion in pariioular, yet yeneral 
rules there are, according to which all must be ordered: 1 Cor. x. 31, “ What- 
ever you do, do all to the glory of God;” and Pail. iv. 8,“ Whatsoever things 


which is good:” before the apostle mentions this duty of instructing 
others, he insists on the personal qualities of governing the tongue 
and restraining the appetite, intimating thereby that instructions 
have little weight unless enforced by example. The teaching here 
spoken of (verses 4, 5) is not public (1 Cor. xiv. 34), but addressed 
to women by women, probably in house visitation (district visiting). 
Discreet” of the Authorised Version is better than “self-restrained,” 
as some would read. There is in the latter, says Alford, an implica- 
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are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 

report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things, 
And here, whatsoever things are beseeming or unbeseeming, holiness is a 
measure and rule of carriage to be looked to. “Not false accusers,” 4» ScaB6- 
Aovs, no calumniators or sowers of discord, slandering and backbiting their 
neighbours, a great and too common fault; not only loving to speak, but to 
speak ill of people, and to separate very friends. A slanderer is one whose 
tongue is set on fire of hell; so much, and so directly, do these do the devil’s 
work, that for it the devil’s name is given to such. This is a sin contrary to 
the great duties of love, and justice, and equity, between one another; it springs 
often from malice and hatred. or envy, and such like evil causes, to be shunned 
as well as the effect. “Not given to much wine;” the word notes such addicted- 
ness thereto as to be under the power and mastery of it. his is unseemly 
and evil in any, but especially in this sex and age, and too much to be found 
among the Greeks of that time and pat, How immodest and shameful, cor- 
rupting and destroying purity both of body and mind. Of what evil example 
and tendency, unfitting for the next thing, which is a positive duty of aged 
matrons, namely, to be “teachers of good things.” Not public preachers, that 
is forbidden; 1 Cor. xiv. 34, “I permit not a woman to speak in the church ;’ 
but otherwise, teach they may and should, namely, by example and good life. 
Whence observe, ‘Those whose action and carriage are as becomes holiness, 
are thereby “teachers of good things;” and, beside that, they may and should 
also teach by doctrinal instruction at home, and in a private way; /’70, xxxi. 1, 
“The words of king Lemuel, the prophecy his mother taught him.” Such a 
woman is praised; #70. xxxi. 26, “She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness.” “Teachers of good things” is opposed to 
things corrupt, or to what is trifling and vain, of no good use or tendency; old 
wives’ fables, or superstitious sayings and observances; in opposition to these 
their business is, and they may be called on to it, to be “teachers of good 


things.” For, 

ie There are lessons for young women also, which the aged women must 
teach, and instruct, and advise them in; the duties of religion according to 
their years. 


4 That they may teach the young women to be 
sober, to love their husbands, to love their children, 
5 To be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, 
obedient to their own husbands, that the word of 
God be not blasphemed. 


For teaching such things many times they have better access than the men, 
even than ministers have, and which therefore they must improve in instructing 
the young women, especially the young wives; for he speaks of their duty to 
their husbands and children; these young women the more aged must teach. 

First. To bear a good personal character, namely, to be sober and discreet, 
contrary to that vanity and rashness which younger years are subject to; dis- 
creet in their judgments, and sober in their affections and carriage. i t 
and chaste stand well together; many expose themselves to fatal temptations 
by that which at first might be but indiscretion. “Discretion shall preserve 
thee, understanding shall keep thee from the evil way,” ro. ii. 11. “Chaste and 
keepers at home,” are well joined too. Dinah, when she went to see the daugh- 
ters of the land, lost her chastity. Those whose home is their prison, it is to 
be feared their chastity is their fetters Not but occasions there are, and will 
be, of going abroad; but a gadding temper for merriment and company sake, 
to the neglect of domestic affairs, or from uneasiness at being in her place, that 
is the opposite evil intended, which is commonly accompanied with, or draws 
after it, other evils. “They learn to be idle, wandering from house to house- 
and not only idle; but tattlers also, and busy-bodies, speaking things which they 
ought not.” 1 Zim. y. 13, 14. heir business is to guide the house, and should 
give no occasion to the enemy to speak reproachtfully. “Good,” namely, gene- 
rally in opposition to all vice; and specially in her place, kind, and helpful, and 
charitable, as Dorcas, “full of good works, and almsdeeds.” Also it may have, 
as some think, a more particular sense, one of a meek and yet cheerful spirit 
and temper, not sullen, or bitter, or taunting, or fretting and galling any; not 
ot a troublesome or a jarring disposition, uneasy in herself, and to those about 
her; but of a good nature and pleasing conversation, and likewise helpful b 
her advice and pains; thus “building her house, and doing her husband s 
and not evil, all her days.” ‘hus, in their personal character, “sober, discree' 
chaste, keepers at home, and good.” And, 

Secondly. In their relative capacities; “To love ttir husbands,” and to be 
obedient to them. And where there is true love tl’ & will be no difficult com- 
mand. God in nature, and by his will, hath made is subordination, “I sufler 
not a woman to usurp authority over the man,” J Zim. ii. 12; and ver. 13, the 
reason is added, “For Adam was first formed, ¢ en Eve.’ “Adam was not 
deceived, but the woman being deceived, was ir the transgression;” she fell 
first, and was the means of seducing the husb ad. She was given to be an 
helper, but proved a most grievous hinderer, ¢ en the instrument of his fall 
and ruin, on which the bond of subjection w 4 confirmed and tied faster on 
her; Gen. iii. 16. “Thy desire shall be to thy ousband, and he shall rule over 
thee,” namely, with less easiness, it may be, f.an before. It is therefore doubly 
enjoined; first in imnocency, when was settle. a subordination of nature—Adam 
being first formed, and then Eve, and the woman being taken out of the man; 
and then upon the fall, the woman being «rst in the transgression, and seducing 
the man; here now began to be a subjection not so easy and comfortable, being 
part of the penalty in her case, but yet through Christ is this nevertheless a 
sanctified state; ph. v. 22, “Wives submit yourselves unto your own_ hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord;” as owning Christ's authority in them, whose image 
they bear; “for the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head 
of the church; and he js the saviour of the body.’ God would have a resem- 
blance of Christ’s authdrity over the church, held forth in the husband’s over 
the wife. Christ is the head of the Church, to protect and save it, and to supply 
it with all good, and secure or deliver it from evil; and so is the husband over 
the wife, to keep her from injuries, and to provide comortably for her, accord- 
ing to his ability. Therefore, as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
“wives be unto their own husbands, as is fit.in the Lord,” Col. iii. 18; that is, 
as stands with the law of Christ, and is for his and the Father's glory, It is not 
then an absolute, or unlimited, or a slavish subjection that is required; but a 
loving subordination, to prevent disorder or confusion, and to further all the 
ends of the relation. ‘Thus, in reference unto the husbands, wives must be 
instructed in the duties of love and subjection to them. “And to love their 
children,” not with a natural affection only, but a spiritual; a love sp 
from a holy, sanctified heart, and regulated by the word; not a fond foolish love, 
mdulging them in evil, neglecting due reproof and correction where necessary ; 
but it must be a true Christian love, shewing itself in their pious education, 


tion of effort whick. destroys the spontaneity, and brushes off, so to 
speak, the bloovs of this best of female graces. “ Keepers at 
home:” “ houg.wifely,” as Tyndal and Cranmer render it. Some 
MSS. give “vorkers at home.” “That the word of God be not 


blasphemed :” ¥.e., “as encouraging wives to neglect their husbands — 
and. childrey on pretence of attending on the offices of religion” — 


(Macknight ‘The virtues to be inculcated on women are those 
domestic a d private life” (Webster and Wilkinson), Hania 
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Yorming their life and manners aright, taking care of their souls as well as of 
their bodies; of their spiritual welfare as well as of their temporal; of the former 
chiefly, and in the first place. The reason is added, namely,’ That the word of 
God may not be blasphemed.” Failures in such relative duties would be greatly 
to the reproach of Christianity. What are these the better for this their new 
religion ? would the infidels be ready to say. ‘The word of God and Gospel of 
Christ is pure, and excellent and glorious in itself, and the excellency of it 
should be expressed and shewn in the lives and carriage of its professors, espe- 
cially in relative duties, Failures here bring disgrace; Rom. ii. 24, “The name 
of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you.” Judge what a God 
he is, would they be ready to say, by these his servants; and what his word, 
and doctrine, and religion is, by these his followers. ‘Uhus would Christ “be 
wounded in the house of his friends.” Thus of the duties of the younger women. 
4th. Here is the duty of young men. 


6 Young men likewise exhort to be sober minded. 


‘They are apt to be eager and hot, thoughtless and precipitant, therefore must 
be earnestly called upon and exhorted to be considerate, and not rash; advis- 
alle and submissive, not wilful and headstrong; humble and mild, not haughty 
and proud; for there are more young people ruined by pride than by any 
other sin. The young in years should be grave and solid in their deportment 
und manners, joining the seriousness of age with the liveliness and vigour of 
youth. This will make even those younger years to pass to good purpose, and 
yield matter of comfortable reflection when the evil days come; it will be 
preventive of much sin and sorrow, and pit the ground for doing and enjoying 
much good. Such shall not mourn at the last, but have peace and comfort in 
death, and after it a glorious crown of life. Now with these instructions to 
‘Titus what he should teach others, the aged men and women, and the younger 
of both sexes, Titus himself probably at this time being a young man also, the 
apostle inserts, 

{Young men should be “steady in their behaviour, superior to sensual tempt- 
ations, and constant in the exercise of every part of self-government.”—Dod- 
dridge. The reasons for this are obvious; 1. The hopes of the church depend 
much on them, 2. A young man who cannot govern himself gives little pro- 
mise of being useful or happy. 3. Indulgence in the propensities to which young 
men are prone will, sooner or later, bring ruin to the body and the soul, 4. 
They are Just at the period of life when they are exposed to peculiar tempta- 
tions, and when they need to exercise a peculiar guardianship over their own 
conduct. 5. Like others, they may soon die; and they should he habitually in 
such a frame of mind as to be prepared to stand before God.. A young man 
who feels that he may be soon in the eternal world cannot but be sensible of 
the propriety of having a serious mind, and of living and acting as in the imme- 
diate presence of nis Maker and Judge.] 

Sth. Some direction to himself. He could not expect so successfully to teach 
others if he carried not himself well both in his conversation and preaching. 


7 In all things shewing thyself.a pattern of good 
works: in doctrine shewtng uncorruptness, gravity, 
sincerity, 8 Sound speech, that cannot be con- 
demned ; that he that is of the contrary part may 
be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of you. 


First. Here is direction for his conversation: “In all things shewing thyself 
a pattern of good works;” without this he would pull down with one hand 
what he built with the other. Observe, Preachers of good works must be 
patterns of them also; good doctrine and good life must go together. “ Thou 
that teacheth another, teacheth thou not thyself?” A defect here isa great 
blemish, and a great hindrance. “In all things ;” some read ‘above all things,’ 
or, ‘above all men.’ Instructing and informing others in the particulars of 
their duty is necessary, and above ail things example, especially that of the 
teacher himself, is needful; hereby both light and influence are more likely to 

© together. Let them seea lively image of those virtues and graces in thy 
Fie which must be in theirs. Example may both teach and impress the things 
taught. When they see purity and gravity, sobriety and all good life, in thee, 
they may be more easily won and brought thereto themselves; the, .nay become 
pious and holy, sober and righteous, as thou art. Ministers must be examples 
to the tlock, and the people “followers of them as they are of Christ.” And 
here is direction, A 

Second!'y. For his teaching and doctrine, as well as for his life. ‘‘ In doctrine, 
shewing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be con- 
demned.” They must make it appear that the design of their preaching is 
purely to advance the honour of God,and interest of Christ and his kingdom, 
and the welfare and happiness of souls; that it was not with secular views this 
office was entered into, or is used, not from ambition or covetousness, but a 
pure aim at the spiritual ends of its institution. In their preaching, therefore, 
the display of wit, or parts, or of human learning or oratory, is not to be 
affected; but “sound speech” must be used, “which cannot be condemned ;” 
Scripture language, as far as well may be, in expressing Scripture truths. ‘This 
is “sound speech that cannot be condemned.” We have more than once these 
duties of a minister set together; 1 Tim. iv. 16, ‘‘ Take heed to thyself, and to 
thy doctrine ;” and ver. 12 of the same chapter, “ Let no man despise thy youth, 
but be thou an example of believers in word.” In thy speech, as a Christian, 
being grave and serious, and to the use of edifying ; and in thy preaching, that 
it be the pure word of God, or what is agreeable to it, and founded on it; thus 
be an example in word, and in conversation, the life corresponding with the 
doctrine. In doing this “thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear 
thee.” In 2 Tim. i. 10, “ Thou hast fully known my doctrine, and the manner 
of life,” said the same apostle, namely, how agreeable these have been. And so 
inst it be with others; their teaching must be agreeable with the word, and 
their life with their teaching. This is the true and good minister; 1 hes. ii. 9, 10, 
© Labouring night and day, we preached to you the Gospel of God; and Me are 
o r witnesses, and God also, how holy, and justly, and unblameably we behaved 
o rselves among you.” This must be looked to,as the next words shew : which 


are : 

Thirdly. The reason both for the strictness of the minister's life and the 
gravity and soundness of his preaching. “That he that is of the contrary part 
miay be ashamed, having no evil suing to say of you.” Adyersaries would be 
seeking occasion to reflect, and would do so, could they find any thing amiss in 
doctrine or life; but if both were right and good, such ministers might set 
calumny itself at defiance; they would have no evil thing to say justly, and so 
must be ashamed of their opposition. Observe, Faithful ministers will have 
enemies watching for their halting, such as will endeavour to tind or pick 
holes in their teaching or behaviour ; the more need therefore for them to look 
to themselves, that no just occasion be found against them. Opposition and 


ii. 7. The Sinaitic and Alexandrine MSS. omit “ sincerity.” 
“ Uncorruptness :”’ this word may refer to the teaching of Titus, or 
to his motive in teaching. In the one case it would imply that he 
was to set forth “ uncorruptness” or purity as to be striven after, in 
the otber that his motive in teaching must be pure, disinterested. 

ii. 8. “No evil thing to say of you:” many of the best MSS. read 
“to say of us.” The apostle feels that any unsound teaching on the 
part of Titus would reflect discredit on him as well as on Titus. 
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calumny perhaps may not be escaped. Men of corrupt minds will resist the 
truth, and often reproach the preachers and professors of it; but let them see 
that “ with well doing they put to silence the ignorance of foolish men; that 
when they speak evil of them as evil doers, they may be ashamed that falsely 
accuse their good conversation in Christ.” This is the direction to Titus him- 
self, and so of the duties of free persons, male and female, old and young. 


6th. The directions respecting servants. 


9 Evzhort servants to be obedient unto their own 
masters, and to please them well in all things; not 


answering again; 10 Not purloining, but shewing 


all good fidelity; that they may adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things. 


Servants must not think their mean and low state puts them heneath God’s 
notice, or the obligation of his laws; that because they are servants of men 
they are thereby discharged from serving of God, No. Servants must know 
and do their duty to their earthly masters, but with an eye to their heavenly 
one; and Titus must not only instruct and warn earthly masters of their duties, 
but servants also of theirs, both in his public preaching and private admoni- 
tions. Servants must attend the ordinances of God for their instruction and 
comfort as well as the masters themselves. In this direction to Titus there 
are the duties themselves to which he must exhort servants, and a weighty 
consideration wherewith he was to enforce them, 

First. ‘The duties themselves are these :— 

lst. “ To be obedient to their own masters.” This is the prime duty, that by 
which they are characterised; Rom. vi. 16, “‘ His servants ye are to whom yeobey.” 
There must be inward subjection, and dutiful respect and reverence in the mind 
and thoughts, ‘“‘If I be a master, where is my fear?” saith God; that is, the 
dutiful affection you shew to me, together with the suitable outward significa- 
tions and expressions of it, in doing what 1 command you, ‘This must be in 
servants; their will must be subject to their master’s will, and their time and 
labour at their master’s disposal and command; 1 Pet. ii. 18, ‘Servants, be 
subject to your masters with all fear, not only to the good and gentle, but also 
to the froward.” ‘The duty results from the will of God, and the relation in 
which, by his providence, he hath put such, not from the quality of the person; 
if he be a master, the duties of a servant are to be paid to him as such. Ser- 
vants, therefore, are to be exhorted to be obedient to their own masters; and, 

2nd. “ 'To please them well in all things,” that is, in all lawful things, and such 
as belong to them to command, or, at least, as are not contrary to the will of 
their great and superior Lord. We are not to understand it either of obeying 
or pleasing them absolutely, without any limitation, but always with a reserve 
of God's right, which may in no case be intrenched upon. If his command and 
the earthly master’s come in competition, we are instructed to obey God rather 
than man; but servants then must be upon good grounds in this, that there is 
an inconsistency, else are they not held to be excused; and not only must the 
will of God be the measure of the servant’s obedience, but the reason of it also; 
all must be done with a respect to him, and in virtue of his authority, and for 
pleasing him primarily and chiefly ; Col. iii, 22—24, “Servants, obey in all things 
your masters, according to the flesh ; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; but 
with singleness of heart, fearing God. And whatever ye do, do it heartily as to 
the Lord, and not unto men; knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the 
reward of the inheritance; for ye serve the Lord Christ.” In serving the 
earthly master according to Christ’s will he is served; and such shall be 
rewarded by him accordingly. But, @. How are servants to please their 
masters in all things, and yet not be men-pleasers? A. Men-pleasers in the 
faulty sense are such as eye men alone, or chiefly, in what ert do, leaving God 
out, or subordinating him to man; when the will of man shall carry it, though 
against God’s will, or man’s pleasure is more regarded than his; when that can 
content them, that the earthly master is pleased though God be displeased; or 
more care or more satisfaction is taken in man’s being pleased than in God’s: 
this is sinful man-pleasing, which all must take heed of; A’ph. vi. 5—7, “ Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters, according to the flesh, with 
fear and trembling, with singleness of your heart, as unto Christ: not with 
eye-service as men-pleasers,” who look at nothing but the favour or displeasure 
of men, or nothing so much as that, ‘but as the servants of Christ, doing the 
will of God from the heart; with goodwill doing service as to the Lord, and 
not to men,” namely, not to them chiefly, but to Christ, who requires and who 
will reward any good done, whether by bond or free. Observe, Therefore 
Christian liberty stands well with civil servitude and subjection. Persons may 
serve men, and yet be the servants of Christ; these are not contrary, but sub- 
ordinate, so far as serving men is edie to Christ’s will, and for his sake, 
Christ came not to destroy or prejudice civil order and differences; *f Art thou 
called, being a servant? Care not for it,” 1 Cor. vii. 21. Let not that trouble 
thee, as if it were a condition unworthy of a Christian, or wherein the person so 
called is less pleasing unto God; “ For he that is called in the Lord, being a 
servant, is the Lord's freeman,” not free from that service, but free in it; free 
spiritually, through not in a civil sense. ‘ Likewise also he that is called, being 
free, is Christ’s servant,” he is bound to him, though he be not under civil sub- 
jection to any; so that “bond or free, all are one in Christ.” Servants there- 
fore should not regret, or be troubled at their condition, but be faithful and 
cheerful in the station wherein God hath set them, striving to please their 
masters in all things. Hard it may be under some churlish Nabals, but must be 
endeavoured all that they are able. 

3rd. “ Not answering again,” not contradicting them, or disputing it with 
them; not giving them any ee or provoking language. Job com. 
plained of his servants, that he “called them, and they gave him no answer ;” 
and that was faulty another way. Non respondere pro convitio est,— such 
silence is contempt;’ but here it is respect, rather to take a check or reproof 
with humble silence, not making any confident or bold replies. When con- 
scious of a fault, to palliate or stand in justification of it, doubles it. Yet this 
not answering again excludes not turning away wrath with a soft answer, when 
season and circumstances admit. God and wise masters will be ready to hear, 
and do right; but answering unseasonably, or in an unseemly manner, or where 
the case admits not excuse to be pert or confident, shews want of such hu- 
mility and meekness, which such relation requires. _ es 

4th. “‘ Not purloining, but shewing all good fidelity.” This is another great 
essential of good servants, to be honest; never converting that to their own use 
which is their master’s, nor wasting the goods they are intrusted with; that is 
purloining. They must be just and true, and do for them as they would or 
should for themselves; Pr. xxviii. 24, ““ Whoso robbeth his father or his mother, 
and saith it is no transgression, the same is the companion of a destroyer ;” he 
will be ready to join with them, Thus, having such light thoughts of taking 
beyond what is right, though it be from a parent or master, is like to harder 


NY 


ii. 9: “To please them well:” as it is commonly expressed now 
“to give satisfaction.” 

ii, 11. The connection is wrong in the Authorised Version; it should 
read, “ For the grace of God, bringing salvation to all men, has been 
manifested.” ‘The reason for the foregoing exhortations from 
verse 1. 

ii, 12. “Teaching” or disciplining us, in order that, denying 
ungodliness, &c, “Grace exercises its discipline on us (Heb, xii, 6) 
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conscience to go farther; it is both wicked in itself, and it tends to more. Be 
it so that the master is hard and strait, scarce making sufficient provision for 
servants, yet may they not be their own carvers, or go about by theft to right 
themselves? They must bear their lot, committing their cause to God for righting 
and providing for them. I speak not of cases of extremity, for preserving life, 
the necessaries for which the servant hath a right to. ‘‘ Not purloining, but shew- 
ing all good fidelity.” He must not only not steal or waste, but must improve 
his master’s goods, and promote his prosperity and thriving what he can. He 
that increesed not his master’s talent is accused of unfaithfulness, though he had 
not embezzled or lost it. Faithfulness in a servant lies in ready, punctual, and 
thorough execnting his master’s orders; keeping his secrets and counsels, dis- 
patching his affairs, and managing with frugality, and to as much just advantage 
for his master as he is able; looking well to his trusts, and preventing what he 
can all spoil, or loss, or damage. This is a way to bring a blessing upon himself, 
as the contrary often brings utter ruin; Lw. xvi. 12, “ If you have not been faith- 
ful in that which is another man’s, who shall give you that which is your own? 
Thus of the duties themselves, to which servants are to be exhorted. Then, 

Secondly. Here is the consideration with which Titus was to enforce them; 
“That they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things;” that is, 
that they may recommend the Gospel, and Christ’s holy religion, to the goo 
opinion of them that are without, by their meek, humble, obedient and faithful 
carriage in all things. Even servants, though they may think that such as they, 
in so low and inferior a condition, can do little to bring repute to Christianity 
or adorn the doctrine of Christ, and set forth the excellencies of his truth an 
ways, yet, if they are careful to do their duty, it will redound to the glory of 
God, and eredit of religion. The unbelieving masters would think the better of 
that despised way, which was every where spoken against, when they found 
that their servants which were Christians were better than their other ser- 
vants; more obedient and submissive, more just and faithful and diligent in 
their places. ‘True religion is an honour to the professors of it; and they 
should see that they do not any dishonour to it, but adorn it rather in all | 
that they are able. Our light must. “shine among men, so that they seeing | 
our good works, may glorify our Father which is in heaven.” And thus of the 
apostle’s directions to ‘Titus, about the discharge of his office, in reference to 
several sorts of persons. Next follow, 
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3. The grounds or considerations upon which all the directions are urged, 
taken from the nature and design of the Gospel, and the end of Christ’s death. 


11 For the grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men, 12 Teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world; 
13 Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 


Christ; 14 Who gave himself for us, that he might 


redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 


Ist. Pere are motives from the nature and design of the Gospel. Let young 
and old, men and women, masters and servants, and ‘Titus himself. Let a 
sorts do their respective duties, for this is the very aim and business of Chris- 
tianity, to instruct, and help, and form persons, under all distinctions and rela- 
tions, to a right frame and carriage. For this, 

First. They are put under the dispensation of the grace of God; so the Gospel 
is called, Hph. iii. 2. It is grace in respect of the spring of it, the free favour 
and goodwill of God, not any merit or desert in the creature, and as manifesting 
and declaring this goodwill in an eminent and signal manner; and as it is the 
means of conveying and working grace in the hearts of believers. Now grace is 
obliging and constraining to goodness; ‘‘ Let not sin reign, but yield yourselves 
unto God; for you are not under the law, but under grace,” Rom. vi. 12—14. 
“The love of Christ constrains us,” namely, not to live to self, but to him, 
2 Cor. v. 14, 15; without this effect grace is received in vain. 

Secondly. This gospel grace brings salvation; it reveals, and offers, and | 
ensures it to believers. Salvation from sin and wrath, from death and hell; 
whence it is called the word of life. It brings to faith, and so to life; the life of 
holiness now, and of happiness hereafter. ‘I'he law is the ministration of death, 
but the Gospel the ministration of life and peace. ‘This, therefore, must be 
received as salvation, its rules minded, its commands obeyed, that the end of it 
may be obtained, the salvation of the soul. And more inexcusable will the 
neglecters of this grave of God bringing salvation now be, since, 

Thirdly. \t “hath appeared,” or shone out, namely, more clear] 
triously than ever before. The old dispensation was Re leeidsiers  ! 
shadowy, this is a clear and shining light; and as it is now more bright, so more 
diffused and extensive also. For, 

Fourthly. It hath appeared unto all men;” not to the Jews only, as the glory 
of God appeared at mount: ai to that particular people, but out of the ken of 
all others; but gospel grace 1s open to all, and all are invited to come and par- 
take of the benefit of it, Gentiles as well as Jews. he publication of it is free 
and general. “ Disciple all nations; preach the Gospel to every creature.” The 
pale is broken down, there is no such inclosure now as formerly. “The preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, which was kept secret since the world began, now is made 
manifest, and by the Scriptures of the prophets, according to the commandment 
of the everlasting God, made kncwn to all nations for the obedience of faith,” 
Rom. xvi. 25, 26. ‘The doctrine of grace and salvation by the Gospel is for all ranks 
and conditions of men, slaves and servants as well as masters ; therefore en- 
gaging and encouraging all to receive and believe it, and walk suitable to it, 
adorning it in all things. 

_ Fifthly. This gospel revelation is to teach, and not by way of information and 
instruction only, as a schoolmaster does his scholars; but by way of precept 
and command, as a sovereign that gives laws unto his subjects. It directs what | 
to shun, and what to follow; what to avoid and what to do. The Gospel is not | 
a Spormadae only or chiefly, but for practice and right ordering of life. It 
eaches. 
ist. ‘To abandon sin; “ Denying ungodliness and worldly lusts.” To renounce 
and have no more to do with these as we have had. “Put off concerning the 
former conversation the old meu, which is corrupt ;” that is, the whole body of 
sins, distributed here into ung vodliness and worldly lusts. Put awa ungodli- | 
ness and irreligion, all unbel ef, neglect, or disesteem of the Divine eing, not | 
loving, or fearing, or trusting in him, or obeying him as we should, neglecting | 
his ordinances, slighting his worship, profaning his name or day, &c. Thus | 
“ungodliness-” 


and illus- 


dark and | 
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corrupt and vicious desires and affections that prevail in worldly men, and carry 
out to worldly things. ‘‘ The lusts of the flesh, and of the eye. and the pride of 
life.” All sensuality and filthiness, covetous desires and ambition, seeking and 
valuing more the praise of men than of God;—put away al! these. An earthly, 
sensual conversation suits not a heavenly calling; “They that are Christ’s 
have crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts.” They have done it by 
covenant engagement and promise, and have Aa and prevailingly done it in 
act, and are going on in the work, cleansing themselves more and more from all 
filthiness of flesh and spirit. Thus the Gospel first unteaches that which is 
evil, to abandon sin; and then, i ¢ 
2nd. To make conscience of that which is good; “To live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world.” Religion is not made up of negatives 
only, there must be doing good as well as eschewing evil: in these soi aes 
is sincerity proved, and the Gospel adorned. We should live soberly wit 
respect to ourselves, in the due government of our appetites and passions, keep- 
ing the limits of moderation and temperance, avoiding all indrdinate excesses. 


Righteously toward all men; rendering to all their due, and injuring none, but 
rather doing good to others according to our ability and their need. This seems 


a part of justice and righteousness, for we are not born for ourselves alone, and 
therefore may not live only to ourselves. ‘‘ We are members one of another,” 
and “must seek every man another’s wealth,” 1 Cor. x. 24; xii. 25. The 
public especially, which includes the interests of all, must have the regards of 
all. Selfishness is a sort of unrighteousness, it robs others of that share in us 
which is their due. How amiable, then, will a just and righteous carriage be! 
It secures and promotes all interests, not particular only, but poner and 
public, and so makes for the peace and happiness of the world. Live right- 
eously, therefore, as well as soberly; and godly towards God, in the duties of 
his_ worship and service. Regards to him, indeed, should run through all; 
1 Cor. x. 31, “‘ Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.” Personal ‘and relative duties must be done in obedience to his 
command, with due aim at pleasing and honouring him, from principles of holy 
love and fear of him. But there is an express and direct duty also that we owe 
to God, namely, belief and acknowledgment of his being and perfections, paying 
him internal and external worship and homage; loving, and fearing, and trust- 
ing in him, and depending on him, and devoting ourselves to him; observing all 
those religious duties and ordinances that he hath appointed, praying to him, 
and praising of him, meditating on his word and works. This is godliness, look~ 
ing and coming to God, as our state now is, not immediately, but as he has 
manifested himself in Christ; so does the Gospel direct and require. To go to 
God any other way, namely, by saints or angels, is unsuitable, yea, contrary to 
the gospel rule and warrant. All communications from God to us are through 
his Son, and our returns must also be by him. God in Christ we must look at, 
as the object of our hope and worship. ‘hus must we exercise ourselves to 
godliness, without which there can be no adorning that Gospel which is 
according to it, which teaches and requires such a deportment. gospel con- 
versation must needs be a godly conversation, expressing our love, and fear, and 
reverence of God; our hope, and trust, and confidence in him, as manifested in 
his Son. “ We are the circumcision,” who have in truth what was signified by 
that sacrament, “who worship God in the Spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, 
and have no confidence in the flesh.” See in how little a compass our duty is 
comprised; it is put in a few words, “denying ungodliness and worldly lusts 
and living soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world.” ‘The Gospel 
teaches us not only how to believe and hope well, but also to live well, as 
becomes that faith and hope in this present world, and as expectants of another 
and better. There is “the world that now is. and that which is to come ;” the 
resent is the time and place of our trial, and the Gospel teaches us to live well 
here, not as our final state, but with an eye chiefly toa future. For, 

3rd. It teaches in all to look for the glories of another world, to which the 
sober, righteous, and godly life in this is preparative; *‘ Looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Hope, by a metonymy, is put for the thing hoped for, namely, heaven 
and the felicities thereof, called emphatically that hope, because it is the great 
thing we look, and long, and wait for; and a blessed hope, beeause when 
attained we shall be completely erry for ever. “ And the glorious appearing 
of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” This notes both the time of 
the accomplishing our hope and the sureness and greatness of it; it will be at 
the second appearing of Christ, when he shall come in his own glory, and in his 
Father’s, and of the holy angels, Lu. ix. 26. His own glory, which he had before 
the world was; and his Father’s, being “‘the express image of his person,” and 
God-man, his delegated Ruler and Judge; and of the holy angels, as his ministers 
and glorious attendants. His first oe was in meanness, to satisfy justice, 
and purchase happiness; his second will be in majesty, to bestow and instate 
his people in it. “ Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many, and unto 
them that look for him shall he appear the second time, without sin, unto sal- 
vation,” Heb. ix. 28. ‘The great God and our Saviour” (or ‘ even our Saviour *) 
“Jesus Christ;” for they are not two subjects, but one only, as appears by the 
single article, tov peyaAov Ocov Kai cwrnpos, NOt Kat Tov pwrtiipos, and sO is Kat ren- 
dered, 1 Cor. xv. 24, “ When he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father;” 1@ Ocw kai matpi. [See Bloomfield, Ree. Syn., and Notes, 
in loc. He contends that the meaning is, ‘the glorious appearance of that 
Great Being who is our God and Saviour.’ The arguments for this opinion are 
well summed up by Bloomfield] Christ, then, is the great God, not figura- 
tively, as magistrates and others are sometimes called gods, or as appearing and 
acting in the name of God, but properly and absolutely the true God, 1 Jne. v. 20; 
“The mighty God,” Jsa. ix. 6; “ Who being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God,” Phil. ii. 6. Tn his second coming he will 
reward his servants, and bring them to glory with him. Observe, (1.) ‘There is 
a common and blessed hope for all true Christians in the other world. “If in 
this life only they had hope in Christ, they were of all men the most miserabie,” 
1 Cor. xv. 19. By hope is meant the thing hoped for, namely, Christ himse:t, 
who is called our hope, 1 Zim. i. 1, and blessedness in and through him, even 
riches of glory, #’ph. i. 18, hence fitly termed here that blessed hope. (2.) The 
design of the Gospel is to stir up all to a good life, by this blessed hope; 
1 Pet. i. 13, “ Gird up the loins of your mind, be sober and hope to the end, for 
the grace that is to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
To he same purpose here, “ Denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world, looking for the blessed hepe; 
not as mercenaries, but as dutiful and thankful Christians, ‘“ What manner of 

ersons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness, looking for and 
fasteunig to the coming of the day of God,” 2 Pet. iii. 11,12. © Looking and 
hastening,” that is, expecting and diligently preparing for it. (3.) At and in the 
glorious appearing of Christ will the blessea hope of Christians be ‘attained ; 
for their felicity will be that, “to be where he is, and to behold his glory,” 
Jno, xvii. 24. The glory of “the great God and our Saviour” wil, then break 
out as the sun. Though in the exercise of his judiciary power he will appear as 
the Son of man, yet will he be mightily declared to be the Son of God too; the 
divinity, that on earth was much veiled, will shine out then as the sun in its 
strength. Hence the work and design of the Gospel is to raise the heart te 


that is, hate and put it away. “ And worldly lusts;” all | wait for this second appearing of Christ. “ We are begotten again to a lively 


before its benefits can be fully felt or thankfully acknowiedged; the  foree, and issupported by many mod rn commentators. The strength 
heart must be rectified, and the affections chastened, before sanctify- | of the testimony to our Lord’s divinity is almost equally great in 
ing grace can have its full issues” (Ellicott). either case. In the first he is identified with “the great God,” in | 
ii. 13. “The glorious appearing :” rather, “the manifestation of \| the second he is placed by his side as his equal in glory, which would 
the glory.” There has been considerable discussion whether the next || be a blasphemous assertion if it referred to any human being. - 
words should be as in the Authorised Version, or “of the great God ii, 14, “A peculiar people:” 1.¢., peculiarly his own, as Israel of 4 
and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” The Greek Fathers and others || old (Exod. xix. 5; Psa. exxxv. 4). : y . 
support the Authorised Version ; but Alford combats this with much ii. 1. “ Put them in mind:” they knew their duty, but were apt - z 
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hope of it.” 1 Pet. 1.3; turned “to serve the living God, and wait for his Son 
from heaven,” | Thes.i. 9,10. Christians are marked by this, “expecting their 
Master's coming,” Lu. xii. 36; “loving his appearance,” 2 Tim. iv. 8 Look 
we then to this hope; let our loins be girt, and our lights burning, and our- 
selves like those that wait for our Lord. The day or hour we know not, but 
“he that shall come, will come, and will not tarry,” Heb. x. 37. (4.) The com- 
fort and joy of Christians is, that their Saviour is “their great God,” and will 
gloriously maniiest himself at his second coming. Power and love, majesty. and 
mercy, will then appear together in highest lustre, to the terror and confusion 
of the wicked, but to the everlasting triumph and rejoicing of the godly. Were 
he not thus “the great God,” and not a mere creature, he could not be their 
Saviour, nor their hope. Thus far of the considerations to enforce the directions 
for ail sorts to their respective duties, from the nature and design of the Gospel 
which is to teach and persuade to those things. And herewith is connected 
another ground, namely, 

2nd, From the end of Christ’s death; ver. 14, “Who gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” ‘lo bring us to holiness and happiness was 
oe a ae death, as well as the scope of his doctrine. Here we have, 

irst. The 
God and our Saviour,” who saves, not simply as God, much less as man alone; 
but as God-man, two natures in one person: man, that he might obey, and 
suffer, and die for man, and be meet to deal with him and for him; and God, 
that he might support the manhood, and give worth and efficacy to his under- 
takings, and have due regard to the rights and honour of the Deity, as well as 
the good of his creature, and bring about the latter to the glory of the former. 
Such an one became one of us; and this was, 

Secondly. The price of our redemption. “He gave himself;” the Father 
gave him, but he gave himself too; and in the freeness and voluntariness, as 
well as the greatness of the offering, lay the acceptableness and merit of it; 
Jno. x. 17, 18, “ Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life, 
that I might take it again. No man taketh it from me, but L lay it down of 
myself,” so Jno. xvii. 19, “ For their sakes I sanctify myself,” that is, separate 
and devote myself to this work, to be both a priest and a sacrifice to God for 
the sins of men. ‘The human nature was the offering, and the Divine the altar, 
sanctifying the gift, and the whole the act of the person. “Iie gave himself a 
ransom for all,” 1 Tim. ii. 6; “Once in the end of the world hath he appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” He was the priest and sacrifice 
too. “ We are redeemed not with silver and gold, but the precious blood 
oe aS Pet. i. 18, 19; called the blood of God, Acts xx. 28, that is, of him 
Who is God. 


urchaser of salvation: ‘‘ Who,” that is, Jesus Christ, “that great | 
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Thirdly. The persons for whom. For us; namely, poor perishing sinners, , 
gone off from God, and turned rebels against him. He gave himself for us, not 
only for our good, but in our stead. Messiah was cut off, not for himself, but 
for us: “ He suffered, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God,” 
1 Pet. iii. 18. He“ was made sin for us,” that is, an offering and sacrifice for | 
sin, “that we might ke made the righteousness of God in him,” 2 Cor. v. 21. | 
Wonderful condescension and grace! “He loved us, and gave himself for | 
us;” what can we do less than love and give up ourseives to him? especially 
considering, | 

Fourthly. The ends of his giving himself for us; namely, 

Ist. “That he might redeem us from all iniquity.” This is fitted to the first | 
lesson, © denying ungodliness and worldly lusts:” Christ gave himself to redeem 
us from these, therefore put them away. ‘To love and live in sin is to trample 
under foot redeeming blood, to despise and reject one of the greatest benefits 
of it, and to act counter to its design. But, Q. How could the short sufferings 
of Christ redeem us from all iniquity? A. Through the infinite dignity of his , 
person. He, who was God, suffered, though not as God. The acts and pro- | 
perties of either nature are attributed to the person. ‘‘God purchased” his 
church “ with his own blood,” Acts xx. 28. Could payment be made at once, 
no need of suffering for ever. A mere creature could not do this, from the 
finiteness of his nature: but God-man could. * The great God and our Saviour | 
gave himself for us;” that accounts for it. “ By one offering he hath for ever | 

erfectea them that are sanctified,” Heb. ix. 25,26. He needed not to offer | 
himeclf often, nor could he be holden of death, when he had once undergone it. | 
Happy end and fruit of Christ’s death, by redemption from all iniquity! Christ 
died for this. And, : | 

2nd, “To purify to himself a peculiar people.” This enforces the second | 
lesson: “ To live soberly, righteously, and A et in this present world.” Christ 
died to purify, as well as to pardon; to obtain grace, to heal the nature, as 
well as to free from guilt and condemnation. He gave himself for his church 
to cleanse it. ‘Thus does he make “to himself a peculiar people,” by purifying 
of them. ‘Thus are they distinguished from the world that lies in wickedness ; 
they are born of God and assimilated to him, bear his image, are — as their 
heavenly Father is holy. Observe, Redemption from sin and sanctification of 
the nature go together, and both make a peculiar people unto God; freedom 
from guilt and condemnation, and from the power of lusts, and purification of 
soul by the Spirit. These are “a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, and so a peculiar peoptu.” And, 

3rd. “ Zealous of good works.” ‘This peculiar people, as they are made so by 
grace purifying them, so must they be seen to be so, by doing good, and a zeal 
therein. Observe, The Gospel is not a doctrine of licentiousness, but of holi- 
ness and guod life. We are redeemed from our vain conversation to serve God 
“in holiness and righteousness all the days of our life.” See we then that we 
do good, and have zeal in it; only looking that zeal be guided by knowledge 
and spirited with love, directed to the glory of God, and always in some goo 
thing 5 os thus of the motive to the duties directed, trom the end of Christ’s 
death. en, 

4th. Lhe apostle closeth the chapter, as he began it, with a summary direction 
to Titus upon the whole. 


15 These things speak, and exhort, and rebuke 


with all authority. Let no man despise thiee. 


Here is the matter and manner of the ministers’. teaching, and a special 
instruction to Titus in reference to himself. 

First. The matter of ministers’ teaching; “ These things,” namely, the before- 
mentioned, not Jewish fables and traditions, but the truths and duties of the 
Gospel, of “A iis sin, and “living soberly, ryhtecusly, and godly in this 
present world.” Observe, Ministers in their preaching must keep cluse to the 
word of God; 1 Pet. iv. 11, “ If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of | 
God,” and not the figments and inventions of his own brain. 

Secondly. The manner; namely, by “ doctrine, and exhortation, and reproof 
with all authority,” 2 Zim. iii. 16. “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of 


God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruc- 
tion in righteousness ;” that is, to teach sound doctrine, to convince of sin, and 
refute error, to reform the life, and to carry forward in what is just and good, 
“that the man of Ged,” Christian or minister, “may be perfect, thoroughly 
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furnished to all good works,” namely, that are to be practised by himself, or to 
be taught others. Here is what will furnish for all parts of his duty, and the 
right discharge of them. ‘These things speak,” or teach; shun not to declare 
the whole counsel of God. The great and necessary truths and duties of the 
Gospel especially, these “speak and exhort,” wapaxa\e,—‘ press with much 
earnestness.’ Ministers must not be cold and lifeless in delivering heavenly 
doctrine and precepts, as if they were indifferent things, or of little concern; 
but they must urge them with earnestness suitable to their nature and import- 
ance, ‘They must call upon persons to mind and heed, and not be “ hearers only 
deceiving themselves, but doers of the word, that they may be blessed therein.’ 
And rebuke, convince and reprove such as contradict, or gainsay, or neglect, 
and receive not the truth as they should, or retain it in unrighteousness; those 
who hear it not with such a believing and obedient mind and heart as they 
ought, but instead of that, it may be, live in contrary practices, shewing them- 
selves stubborn and disobedient, and to every good work reprobate, “* Rebuke 
with all authority,” as coming in the name of God, and armed with his threat- 
enings and discipline, which, whoever make light of, at their peril it will be. 
Ministers are reprovers in the gate, 

Thirdly. Here is a special instruction to Titus in reference to himself: “ Let 
no man despise thee,” that is, give no occasion to do so, nor suffer it without 
reproof, considering “he that despiseth, despiseth not man, but God.” Or, 

thus speak, and exhort, these things;’ press them upon all, as they may 
respectively be concerned; with boldness and faithfulness reprove sin; and 
carefully look to thyself, and thy own carriage, and then none will despise 
thee. The most effectual way for ministers to secure themselves from con- 
tempt is to keep close to the doctrine of Christ, and imitate his example; to 
preach and live well, and do their duty with prudence and courage; this will 
best preserve both their reputation and comfort. Perhaps too an admonition 
might be here intended to the people; that Titus, though young, and but a 
substitute of the apostle, yet should not be contemned by them; but considered 
and respected as a faithful minister of Christ, and encouraged and supported 
in his work and office; 1 Thes. v. 12, 13, “ Know them that labour among you, 
and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you; and esteem them very highly 
in love, for their work’s sake.” Mind their teaching, respect their persons, 
support them in their function, and what in you lies further their endeavours 
for the honour of God and the salvation of souls. 


CHAPTER III. 


Of duties which concern Christians more in common, and the reasons of them, ver. 1—8. 
What Titus in teaching should avoid, and how he should deal with a heretic, with 
some other directions, ver. 9—14. And salutations in the close, ver. 15. 


3) sul them in mind to be 
‘eS ; 


); subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates, 
to be ready to every good 
work, 2 ‘To speak evil of 
no man, to be no brawlers, 
but gentle, shewing all 


meekness unto all men. 


Fourthly. Here is the fourth thing in 
the matter of the epistle. The apostle 
had directed Titus in reference to the 
particular and special duties of several 
sorts of persons; now he bids him exhort to what concerned them more in 
common, namely, to quietness and submission to rulers, and readiness to do 
good, and to equitable and gentle behaviour towards all men; things comely 
and ornamental of religion: he must therefore put them in mind of such things. 
Ministers are people’s remembrancers of their duty; as they are remembrancer” 
for the people to God in prayers, Jsa. Ixii. 6, so are they from God to them it 

reaching; 2 Pet. i. 12, “1 will not be negligent to put you always in remem- 
prance.” Forgetfulness of duty is a common frailty ; there is need therefore of 
minding and quickening them thereto. Here are the duties themselves, and the 
reasons of them. 

1. The duties themselves, which they were to be minded of. 

Ist. “ Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey 
magistrates.” Magistracy is God’s ordinance for the good of all, and therefore 
must be regarded and submitted to by all; not for wi%th and by force only, 
but willingly and for conscience’ sake. ‘ Principalities, and powers, and mayis- 
trates,” that is, all civil rulers, whether supreme and chief, or subordinate in 
the government under which they live, of whatever form it be, that they be 
subject to them and obey them, namely, in things lawful and honest, and that 
belong to their office to require. ‘The Christian religion was misrepresented 
by its adversaries as prejudieial to the rights of princes and civil powers, and 
tending to faction and sedition, and to rebellion against lawful authority ; 
therefore, “to put to silence the ignorance of foolish men,” and stop rhe 
mouths of malicious enemies, Christians must be minded to shew themselves 
examples rather of all due subjection and obedience to the government that is 
over them. Natural desire of liberty must be guided and bounded by reason 
and Scripture. Spiritual privileges do not make void or weaken, but confirm 
and strengthen, their obligations to civil duties. Mind them, therefore, “to be 
subject to principalities and powers, and to obey magistrates.” And, 

2nd. “To be ready to every good work.” Some refer this to snch good works 
as are required by magistrates, and within their sphere; Whatever tends to 
good order, and to promote and secure public tranquillity and peace, be not 
backward but ready to promote such things. But though this be included, if 
not first intended, yet is it not to be hereto restrained; it respects doing good 
in all kinds, and on every occasion that may offer, whether respecting God, 
ourselves, or our neighbour; what may bring credit to religion in the world. 
“ Whatever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, of good report; if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these things,’ Phil. iv. 8, namely 
to do, and follow, and further them. Mere harmlessness, op gced words, and 
good meanings only, are not enough without good works. “ Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and the 
widow in their affliction, and keep unspotted from the world.” Not only take, 
but seek occasion for doing good, keep fitness and readiness that way, put it 
not off to others, but embrace and lay hold on it thyself, delight and rejvice 
therein put all in mind of all this. And, 

ard. “To speak evil of no man:” pndéva Bracpnueiv, to revile,’ or ‘curse,’ or 
‘blaspheme none;’ or, (as our translation more generally) “to speak evil of 
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to forget it. The fact of Cretan turbulence is established by the 
testimony of Diodorus Siculus. 

iii. 4. “ Kindness :” it is difficult to render the full meaning of 
the Greek word into English. Wickliffe’s and the Rheims versions 
give “benignity,” of which Jerome writes, “ Benignity is a gentle 
virtue, kind, calm, and fitted for the society of all that is good” 
(Trench, “ New Testament Synonyms”’). 

iii. 5. Not the “washing” but the “bath” or “ laver of regenera- 


tion.” Here the baptismal font; the visible instrument put for the 
invisible grace. ‘The apostles were accustomed to draw an argu- 
ment from the sacraments to prove the thing therein signified, 
because it should be a recognised principle amongst the devout that 
God does not mock us with empty signs, but by his power makes 
good inwardly that which he demonstrates by the outward sign. 
Wherefore baptism is congruously and truly called the laver of 
regeneration, H: will rightly hold the power and utility of sacra 
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none,” unjustly, and falsely, or unnecessarily, without call, and when it may do 
hurt, but no good to the person himself or any other. If no good can be spoken, 
rather than speak evil unnecessarily, say nothing, We must never take plea- 
sure in speaking ill of others, or make the worst of any thing, but the best that 
wecan. We must not “go up and down as tale bearers,” carrying ill-natured 
stories, to the prejudice of our neighbour’s good name, and destruction of 
brotherly leve. Musrepresentations, or ill insinuations of bad intent, or of 
hypocrisy in what is done, things out of our reach, or cognizance, these come 
within the reach of this prohibition. An evil this is, as too common, so of great 
malignity ; Jas. i. 26, “ lf any man seemeth to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue, that man’s religion is vain.” Such loose, uncharitable talk, is displeas- 
ing to God, and hurtful among men; Pr. xvii. 9, “ He that covereth a trans- 
gression seeketh love,” namely, to himself by this tenderness and charity, or 
rather to the transgressor, “but he that repeateth a matter, who blazes and 
tells the faults of another abroad, “separateth very friends ;” he raiseth dissen- 
sions, and alienates his friend from himselt and perhaps from others : this is 
among the sins to be put off, ApA, iv. 31, or if indulged, unfit for Christian 
communion here, and Po cabpuy 3 2 the blessed in heaven, 1 Cor. vi. 10. Mind 
erefore to avoid this. n ' ; 

ene To be no brawlers 3” ati cies eivac,—‘no fighters,’ either with hand or 
tongue; that is, no quarrelsome, contentious persons, apt to give or return ill 
and provoking language. A holy contending there is for matters good and 
important, and in a manner suitable and becoming, not with wrath or injurious 
violence. Christians must follow the things that make for peace, and that in a 
peaceful, not a rough, and boisterous, and hurtful way, but as becomes the 
servants of the God of peace and love.“ Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath,” Jom. xii. 19, ‘This is the Christian’s 
wisdom and duty. ‘The glory of a man is to pass over a transgression 5 the duty 
of a reasonable, and therefore to be sure of a Christian man, whose reason 138 
improved and advanced by religion. Such may not, will not, presently fall foul 
on one that hath offended him; but, like God, will be “stow to anger, and ready 
to forgive.” Contention and strife arises from men’s lusts, and ener bliants 
unruly passions, which must be curbed and moderated, not indulged; an 
Christians need to be minded of these things, that they do not by a wrathful 
contentious spirit and carriage displease and dishonour God, and discredit 
religion, promoting feuds in the places where they live. “ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty,” and he that “ruleth his spirit, than he that 
taketh a city.” Wherefore it follows, i 5 Ws 

5th. “But gentle:” émeineis,—* equitable and just,’ or candid and fair in con- 
structions of things, not taking words or actions in the worst sense; and for 
peace sometimes yielding somewhat of strict right. And, , ‘ i 

6th. “Shewing all meekness to all men.” We must be of a mild disposition 
and not only having meekness in our hearts, but shewing it in our speeches and 
carriage. ‘ All meekness,” that is, meekness in all instances and occasions, not 
towards friends only, but “to all men,” though’ still with wisdom, as James 
admonishes, Jas. iii. 13. Distinguish the person and the sin, pity the one and 
hate the other. And so of sin and sin; look not on all alike, there are motes and 
heams. And of sinner and sinner; “ Of some have compassion, others save with 
fear, pulling them out of the fire, thus making a difference,” Jude 22, 23. 
Mind these things; “The wisdom that is from above is pure and peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated.” Meekness of spirit and carriage renders 
religion amiable; it is a commanded imitation of Christ the grand exemplar, 
and what brings its own reward with it in the ease and comfort of the disposi- 
tion itself, avd the blessings accompanying it. ‘These shall be glad and rejoice 
shall be taught and guided in their way, and satisfied with bread, and beautified 
with salvation, 

Thus of the duties themselves which Titus was to put people in mind of, 
for which, 

v. He adds the reasons, 

Ist. From their own past condition, which he next describes, 


3 For we ourselves also were sometimes foolish, 


disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and plea- 


sures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating 
one anothier. 


Observe, Consideration of men’s natural condition is a great means and 
ground of equity, and geutleness, and all meekness towards those who are yet 
in such a state. This bath aptness to abate pride, and to werk pity and hope 
in reference to those who are yet unconverted; we ourselves also were so and 
80, corrupt and sinful, therefore we should not be impatient and bitter, hard 
and severe toward those who are but as ourselves once were. Would we then 
have been contemned, and proudly and rigorously dealt with? No, but would 
have been treated with gentleness and humanity, and therefore should we now 
s0 treat those who are unconverted, according to that rule of equity, Quod tibi 
non vis fieri, alteri ne feceris,—' What you would not have done to you, that do 
not you to another.’ Their past natural condition is set forth in divers particu- 
lars. ‘* We ourselves also were sometimes,” 

First. “ Foolish;” without true spiritual understanding and knowledge, 
ignorant of heavenly things. Observe, They should be most disposed to bear 
with others’ follies who may remember many of their own; they should be 
meek, and gentle, and patient toward them ott once needed, and, doubtless, 
then expected, the same. ‘‘ We ourselves also were sometimes foolish.” And, 

Secondly. *‘ Disobedient;” heady and unpersuadable, resisting the word, and 
rebellious, even against the natural laws of God, and those which human 
society requires. Well are these set together, foolish and disobedient. For 
what folly like this to disobey God and his laws, natural or revealed? This is 
contrary to right reason, and men’s true and greatest interests; and what so 
foolish as to violate and go counter to these ? 

Thirdly. “ Deceived,” or wandering; namely, out of the ways of truth and 
holiness. Man in this his degenerate state is of a straying nature, thence com- 
pared to a lost sheep; this must be sought and brought back, and guided in the 
right way, Ps. eyix. 176. He is weak and ready to be imposed upon by the 
wiles and subtleties of Satan, and of men lying in wait to seduce and mislead. 

Fourthly. “ Serving divers lusts and pleasures ;” namely, as vassals and slaves 
under them. Observe, Ist. Men deceived are easily entangled and ensnared. 
They would not otherwise serve divers lusts and pleasures, as they do, were 
they not blinded and beguiled into it. See here, too, what a different notion the 
word gives of a sensual and fleshly life from what the world generally hath of it. 
Carnal people think they enjoy their pleasures; the word calls it servitude 
and vassalage. They are very drudges and bond slaves under them; so far are 
they from freedom and felicity in them that they are captivated by them, and 
serve them as taskmasters and tyrants. 2nd. It is the misery of the servants of 
Bin, that they have many masters, one lust hurrying them one way, and another 
another; pride commands one thing, covetousness another, and often a con- 
trary. What vile slaves are sinners, while they conceit themselves free? The 
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servants of corruption; for “of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he 
brought into bondage.” 

Fifthly. “Living in malice ;” one of those lusts that bear rule in them. Malice 
desires hurt to another, and rejoices in it. 

Sizxthly. “ And envy,” which grudges and repines at another’s good, frets at 
his prosperity and success in any thing. Both roots of bitterness whence many 
evils spring ; evil thoughts and speeches, “tongues set on fire of hell,” detract- 
ing from and impairing the just and due praises of others. ‘** Their words are 
swords” wherewith they slay the good name and honour of their neighbour; 
the sin of Satan and of Cain, who was of that evil one, and slew his brother,— 
and wherefore slew he him, but of this envy and malice? “ Because his own 
works were evil and his brother’s righteous.” These were some of the sins in 
which we lived in our natural state, And 

Seventhly. “ Hateful,” or odious, deserving to be hated. 

Highthly. And “hating one another.” Observe, ‘Chose that are sinful, that 
is, living and allowing themselves in sin, are hateful to God and all good men. 
Their temper and ways are so, though not simply their persons; and it is the 
misery of sinners that they hate one another, as it is the duty and happiness of 
saints to love one another. What contentions and quarrels flow from men’s 
corruptions, such as were in the nature of those that by conversion are now 
good, but in their unconverted state made them ready to run like furious 
wild beasts one upon another! The consideration of its having been thus with 
us should moderate our spirits, and dispose us to be more equal and gentle, 
meek and tender-hearted, towards those who are such. ‘This is the argument 
from their own past condition here described. And he reasons, 

2nd. From their present state. We are delivered out of that our miserable 
condition by no merit or strength of our own, but only by the mercy and free 
grace of God, and merit of Christ, and operation of his Spirit ; therefore we have 
no ground in respect of ourselves to contemn those who are yet unconverted, 
but rather to pity them, and cherish hope concerning them, that they, though 
in themselves as unworthy and unmeet as we were, yet may obtain mercy, as 
we have; and so upon this occasion the apostle again opens the causes of our 
salvation, ver. 4—7. 


4 But after that the kindness and love of God our 
Saviour toward man appeared, 5 Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to 
his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regenera- 
tion, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; 6 Which 
he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour; 7 That being justified by his grace, 
we should be made heirs according to the hope of 


eternal life. 


First. We have here the prime Author of our salvation; namely, God the 
Father, therefore termed here “God our Saviour.” “ All things are of God, 
who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ,” 2 Cor. v.18. All things 
belonging to the new creation and recovery of fallen man to life and happiness, 
of which he is there speaking, al) these things are of God the Father, as con- 
triver and beginner of this work. There is an order in acting as in subsisting. 
The Father begins, the Son manages, and the Holy Spirit works and perfects 
all. God, namely, the Father, is a Saviour by Christ, through the Spirit. “Go 
so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son, that whoever believes in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life,” ./no. iii. 16. He is the Father 
of Christ, and through him the Father of mercies; all spiritual blessings are by 
Christ from him. “ We joy in God through Jesus Christ,” Eph. i.3. “And 
with one mind, and with one mouth, glorify God, even the Father of our Loré 
Jesus Christ,” Rom. v. 11. 

Secondlu. spring and rise of it. The Divine philanthropy or kindness 
and love of God to man. By grace we are saved from first to last; this is the 
ground and motive. God’s pity and mercy to man in misery was the first wheel 
or rather the spirit in the wheels, that sets and keeps them all in motion. Go 
is not, cannot be, moved by any thing out of himself; the occasion is in man, 
namely, his misery and wretchedness: but sin bringing that misery, wrath 
might have issued out, rather than compassion; but God knowing how to adjust 
all with his own honour and perfections, would pity and save rather than destroy, 
He delights in mercy. ‘“ Where sin abounded grace did much more abound.” 
We read of “riches of goodness and mercy,” ftom. ii. 4; Eph. ii. 7. Acknow- 
ledge we this, and give him the glory of it, not turning it to wantonness, but to 
thankfulness and obedience. 

Thirdly. Here is the means or instrumental cause; namely, the shining out of 
this love and grace of God in the Gospel, alter it appeared, namely in the word. 
Love and grace appearing hath, through the Spirit, great virtue to soften and 
change, and turn to God, and so is “the power of God to salvation, to every 
one that believeth.” ‘hus having asserted God to be the author, his free 
grace the spring, and the manifestation of this in the Gospel the means of 
salvation, that the honour of all still may be the better secured to him, 

Fourthly. False grounds and motives are here removed; “ Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us;” 
not for foreseen works of ours, but his own free grace and mercy alone. Works 
must be in the saved, (where is room for it,) but not among the causes of his 
salvation; they are the way to the kingdom, not the meriting price of it: all is 
upon the foot of undeserved favour and mercy from first to last. Election is of 
grace; we are chosen to be holy, not because antecedently seen we would be 
so, Eph.i. 4. It is the fruit, not the cause of election. “God hath from the 
beginning chosen you to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit and 
belief of the truth,” 2 Thes. ii. 13. So effectual calling, in which election breaks 
out and is first seen: ‘“‘ He hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling, — 
not according to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which 
was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began,” 2 Tim. i. 9. e “are 
justified freely by grace,” Monn. iii. 24, and “sanctified and saved by grace.” 
“ By grace ye are saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, itis the gift o 
God,” Eph. ii. 8. Faith and all saving graces are God’s free gift and works; the 
beginning, and increase, and perfection of them in glory, all is from this. In 
building men up to be a holy temple unto God, from the foundation to the top 
stone, we must cry nothing but “ Grace, grace,” unto it. It is “not of works, 
lest any man should boast; but of grace, that he that glorieth should glory 
only in the Lora.” Thus the true cause is shewn, and the false removed. 

Fifthly. Here is the formal cause of salvation, or that wherein it lies, the 
beginnings of it at least, in regeneration, or spiritual renewing, as it is here 
called. ‘* Old things pass away, and all things become new,” nawely, in a moral 
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ments who so connects the reality and the sign as not to make the sign 
empty and ineffectual; nor yet for the sake of honouring it takes 
away from the Holy Spirit that which is his” (Calvin). ‘The sacra- 
ment of baptism is selected as being the initiatory rite of discipleship, 
to represent all the outward means and ordinances, all the hopes and 

rivileges, implied in the condition of discipleship”? (Webster and 
Wilkinson). «And renewing of the Holy Ghost:” “« Baptismal 
regeneration is the distinguishing doctrine of the new covenant 

Sis 


(Matt. iii. 11); but let us take care that we know and bear in mind 
what baptism means—not the mere ecclesiastical act, not the mere 
fact of reception by that act among God’s professing people, but that 
completed by the Divine act, manifested by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in the heart and through the life” (Alford). * oy 
ili. 7. “According to the hope of eternal life:” 4.e., consistently 
with the hope, so that the inheritance does not disappoint, but fully 
satisfies the hope. : ae aibign 
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und spiritual, not in a physical and natural, sense; it is the same man, but with | 
other dispositions and habits. Evil ones are done away, as to the prevalency of | 
them at present, and all remains of them in dune time will be so, namely, when | 
the work shall be perfected in heaven. A new prevailing principle of grace and | 
holiness is wrought, which inclines, and sways, and governs, and makes the 
man anew man, a new creature; new thoughts, desires, and affections, a new 
and holy turn of life and acttur.s; the life of God in man, not only from God in 
a special manner, but conformed and tending to him. Here is salvation begun, 
and which will be growing and increasing to perfection ; therefore it is said, He 
saved us. What is so begun, as sure to be perfected in time, is expressed as if 
it already were so. Look we to this therefore without delay; we must be 
initially saved now by regeneration, if on good ground we would expect com- 
plete salvation in heaven. The change then will be but in degree, not in kind. 
Grace is glory begun, as glory is but grace in its perfection. How few mind 
this! Most carry it as if they were afraid to be happy before the time. They 
would have heaven, they pretend, at last, yet care not for holiness now ; that is, 
they would have the end without the beginning, so absurd are sinners; but 
without regeneration, that is the first resurrection, no attaining the second 
xlorions one, the resurrection of the just. Here then is formal salvation in the 
new Divine life, wrought by the Gospel. 

Sixthly. Here is the outward sign and seal thereof in baptism, called there- 
fore “the washing of regeneration.” The work itself is inward and spiritual, 
but this is outwardly signified and sealed in this ordinance. Water is of a 
cleansing and purifying nature, does away the filth of the flesh, and so was apt 
to signify the doing away the guilt and defilement of sin by the blood and spirit 
of Christ; though that aptness alone, without Christ’s institution, had not been 
sufficient. ‘Chis it is that makes it of this signification on God’s part, a seal of 
righteousness by faith, as circumcision was, in the place of which it succeeds, 
and on ours an engagement to be the Lord’s. Thus baptism saves figuratively, 
and sacramentally, where it is rightly used. “ Arise, and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins, calling upon the name of the Lord,” Acts xxii. 16. So Eph. v. 26, 
“That he might sanctify and cleanse us by the washing of water, by the word.” 
Slight not this outward sign and seal, where it may be had according to Christ’s 
appointment; yet rest not in the outward washing only, but look to the 
“answer of a good conscience,” without which the external washing will avail 
nothing. ‘The covenant sealed in baptism binds to duties, as well as exhibits 
and conveys benefits and privileges; if the former be not minded, in vain are 
the latter expected. Sever not what God has joined, in both the outer and 
inner parts is baptism complete. As he that was circumcised became debtor to 
the whole law, Cal. v. 3, so is he that is baptized to the Gospel to observe all 
the commands and ordinances thereof, as Christ appointed: “ Disciple all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you,’ Mat. xxviii 19,20. This is the outward sign and seal of salvation, baptism, 
called here “the washing of regeneration.” 

Seventhly. Here is the principal efficient; namely, the Spirit of God; it is the 
“renewing of the Holy Ghost ;” not excluding the Father and the Son, who in 
all works without themselves are concurring; nor the use of means, namely, 
the word and sacraments, by which the Spirit works; through his operation it 
is that they have their saving effect. tp the economy of our salvation the 
applying and effecting part is specially attributed to the Holy Spirit. We are 
said “to be born of the Spirit; to be quickened and sanctified by the Spirit; to 
be led and guided, strengthened and helped, by the Spirit.” Through him we 
mortify sin, perform duty, walk in God's ways. All the acts and operations of 
the Divine life in us, the works and fruits of righteousness without us, all are 
through this blessed and holy Spirit, who is therefore called the Spirit of life, 
and of grace and holiness; all grace is from him. Earnestly, therefore, is he to 
be sought, and greatly to be heeded by us, that we quench not his holy motions, 
nor resist and oppose him in his workings. Res delicatuld est Spiritus,—‘ The 
Spirit is a tender thing.’ As we carry toward him, so may we expect he will to 
us. If we slight, and resist, and oppose his workings, he will slack them; 
if we continue to vex him, he will retire, ‘“ Grieve not, therefore, the Holy 
Spirit of God, whereby you are sealed to the day of redemption,” E’ph. iv. 30. 
The Spirit seals by his renewing and sanctifying, his witnessing and assuring 
work; he distinguishes and marks out for salvation, fits for it; it is his work. 
We could not turn to God by any strength of our own, any more than we can 
9 og a by any righteousness of our own. 

Jighthly. Here is the manner of God’s communicating this Spirit in the gifts 
and graces of it, not with a scanty and niggardly hand, but most freely and 
plentifully: “ Which he shed on us abundantly.” More of the Spirit in its gifts 
and graces is poured out under the Gospel than was under the law, whence 
it is eminently styled the ministration of the Spirit, 2 Cor. iii. 8. A measure of 
the Spirit the church hath had in all ages, but more in gospel times, since the 
coming of Christ, than before; “The law came by Moses, but grace and truth 
by Jesus Christ,” that is, a more plentiful effusion of grace, fulfilling the 
promises and prophecies of old; Zsa. xliv. 3, “{ will pour water upon him that 
is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground; I will pour my Spirit upon thy 
seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring ;” this greatest and best of blessings, 
an effusion of grace, and of the sanctifying gifts of the Spirit. “I will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh,” Joel ii. 28, not on Jews only, but Gentiles also. 
This was to be in gospel times, and accordingly, Acts ii. 17, 18,33, speaking of 
Christ risen and ascended, ‘“‘ Having received of the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth (saith Peter) this, that ye now see and hear ;” 
and ch. x. 44, 45, “ The Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word,” 
namely, Gentiles as wellas Jews. Miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost indeed 
those were in great measure, but not without the sanctifying graces of it also 
accompanying many, if not all of them. There was then great abundance of 
common gifts of illumination, outward calling and profession, and general 
faith, and of more special gifts of sanctification too, such as faith, and hope: 
and love, and other graces of the Spirit. Get we asharein these. What will 
it signify if much be shed forth, and we remain dry? Our condemnation will 
but be aggravated the more, if under such a dispensation of grace we remain 
void of grace. “Be filled with the Spirit,” saith the apostle; it is duty as well 
as privilege, because of the means which God in the Gospel is ready to bless 
and make effectual. This is the manner of God’s communicating grace and all 
spiritual blessings under the Gospel,—plentifully; he is not straitened towards 
us. but we towards him, and in ourselves. 

Ninthly. Here is the procuring cause of all; namely, Christ ; “‘ Through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour.” e it is who purchased the Spirit, and his saving gifts 
and graces; all come through him, and through him as a Saviour, whose 
undertaking and work it is to bring to grace and glory; he is our righteousness 
and peace, and our head, from whom we have all spiritual life and influences. 
“He is made of God to us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion.” Praise we God for him above all, go we to the Father Dy him, improve 
him to all sanctifyrsg and saving purposes. Have we grace Thank him 
with the Father and Spirit for it. “Account all things but loss and dung 
for the excellency of the knowledge of him,” and grow and increase therein 
more and more. - ’ . 

Tenthly. Here are the ends why we are brought into this new spiritual con- 
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dition; namely, justification, and heirship, and hope of eternal life: “That 
being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs, according to the hope of 
eternal life.” Justification in the gospel sense is the free remission of a sinner 
and accepting him as righteous through the righteousness of Christ received 
by faith. In it there is removing guilt that bound to punishment, and accepting 
and dealing with the person as one that now is righteous in God's sight, ‘This 
God does freely as to us, yet through the intervention of Christ’s sacrifice and 
righteousness, laid hold on by faith. Rom. iii. 20, &c., “By the deeds of the 
Jaw shall no flesh be justified,” but through “the righteousness of God, which 
is by faith of Jesus Christ nnto all, and upon all them that believe ;” whence, 
ver. 24, we are said to be “justified freely by his grace, through the redemption 
that is in Jesus Christ, whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins, that he 
might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” God, in justi- 
fying a sinner in the way of the Gospel, is gracious to him, and yet just to 
himself and his law; forgiveness being through a perfect righteousness and 
satisfaction made to justice by Christ, who is the propitiation for sin, and 
not merited by the sinner himself. So it is here, “ Not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, that being 
justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life.” It is by grace, as the spring and rise, as was said, though “ through the 
redemption that is in Christ,” as making the way, God's law and justice being 
thereby satisfied; and by faith applying that redemption. “ By him,” that is, 
by Christ, “all that believe are justified, from all things from which they 
could not be justified by the law of Moses,” Acts xiii. 39; whence the apostle 
desires “to be found in him, not having his own righteousness, which was of 
the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith.” Trust we not therefore in our own righteousness or merit 
of good works, but to Christ’s righteousness alone, received by faith for justi- 
cation and acceptance with God, Inherent righteousness we must have, and 
the fruits of it in works of obedience; not as our justifying righteousness 
before God, but as fruits of our justification, and evidences of our interest in 
Christ, and qualification for life and happiness, and the very beginning and 
art of it; but the procuring of all this 1s by Christ, that “being justified 
y his grace we should be made heirs.” Observe, Our justification is by the 
grace of God, and our justification by that grace is necessary in order to our 
eing made “ heirs of eternal life;” without such justification no adoption and 
sonship, and so no right of inheritance. “ Whoever received him,” namely, 
Christ, “to them gave he power to become sons of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on his name.” Jno. i. 12. Eternal life is set before us in the promise, the 
Spirit works faith in us, and hope of that life, and so are we made heirs of it 
and have a kind of possession of it even now; faith and hope bring it near, and 
fill with joy in the well-grounded expectation of it. The meanest believer isa 
great heir, though he have not his portion in hand; he has good hope through 
grace, and may bear up under all difficulties; there is a better state in view, he 
is waiting for “an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for him.” How well may such comfort themselves 
with these words! And now all this gives good reason why we should “shew 


_ all meekness to all men,” because we have experienced so much benefit by the 


kindness and love of God to us, and may hope that they, in God’s time, may be 
partakers of the like grace as we are. And thus of the reasons of equal and 
gentle, meek and tender, carriage towards others, from their own bad condition 
in time past, and the present more happy state into which they are brought 
without any merit or deservings of their own, and whereunto by the same grace 
others may be brought also. 

3. The apostle having opened the duties of Christians in common, with the 
reasons respecting themselves, adds another from their goodness and usefule 
ness to men. 


8 This is a faithful saying, and these things I will 
that thou affirm constantly, that they which have 
believed in God might be careful to maintain good 
works. ‘These things are good and profitable unto 


men. 


Observe, Ist. When he hath opened the grace of God toward us, he imme- 
diately presseth the necessity of good works, for we must not expect the benefit 
of God’s mercy unless we make conscience of our duty. “ This is a faithful 
saying, and these things 1 wil! that thou affirm constantly;” that is, this is a 
true Christian doctrine of highest importance, and which ministers must most 
earnestly and constantly press and inculcate, that they which have believed in 
God do not think that a bare naked faith will save them, but it must be an 
operative working faith, bringing forth the fruit of righteousness; they must 
make it their care to maintain good works, not to do them occasionally only, and 
when opportunities come in their. way, but to seek opportunities for doing 
them. nese things are good and profitable unto men;” these good works, 
say some, or the teaching of these things, rather thwn idle questions, as follows. 
These things are good in themselves, and the teaching of them useful to 
mankind, making persons a common good in their places. 2nd. Ministers in 
teaching must see that they deliver what is sound and good in itself, and pro- 
fitable to them that hear; all must be to the use of edifying both of persons 
and societies. 

Fifthly. Here is the fifth and last thing in the matter of the epistle: what 
Titus should avoid in teaching; how he should deal with a heretic; with some 


other directions, 

9 But avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, and 
contentions, and strivings about the law; for they 
are unprofitable and vain. 


1, That the apostle’s meaning here might be more clear and full, and specially 
fitted to the time and state of things there, and the many Judaizers amouy 
them, he tells Titus what in teaching he should shun, There are needful 
questions to be discussed and cleared, such as make for improvement in useful 
knowledge; but idle and foolish inquiries, tending neither to God’s glory or 
the edification of men, these must be shunned. Some may have a show of 
wisdom, but are vain, as many among the Jewish doctors, as well as of later 
schoolmen, who abound with questions of no moment or use to faith or prac- 
tice: avoid these. “And genealogies ;” of the gods, say some, that the heathen 
poets made such noise about, or rather, those that the Jews were so curious 
in. Some lawful and useful inquiries migkt be made into these things, to see 
the fulfilling of the Scriptures in some cases, and specially in the descent of 
Christ the Messiah; but all that served to pomp only, and feed vanity, in 
boasting of a long pedigree, and much more such as the Jewish teache*? were 


ey 


iii. 8. Not as in Authorised Version, as if it referred to the clause 
following, but “Faithful is the saying, and concerning these things 
I will that thou affirm constantly, in order that they which have 
believed God may be careful to practise good works.” 

iii. 10, “An heretic:” i.e, one who founds or belongs to an 
heresy. The Greek word means originally one takiny bis own course, 
separating himself from others. Here “an heretic ’ is one departing 
from the teaching and practice of the Church. 


? 


iii, 11. ‘‘ Condemned of himself:” after a double admonition, no 
heretic could say that he knew no better; the plea of ignorance 
would no longer be a true one. 

iii. 12. ‘When I shall send:” 7.e,, “ When I shall have sent 
Artemas or Tychicus to supply thy place in Crete, be diligent to 
come,” &c. Artemas is said to have been afterwards bishop of 
Lystra. ‘Tychicus was probably one of those who accompanied 
St. Puul on his missionary jouruey when he passed from Troas to 
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ready to busy themselves in, and trouble their hearers with, even since Christ 
was come, and that distinction of families and tribes had been taken away, as 
if they would build again that polity that now is abolished; these Titus must 
withstand as foolish and vain. “And contentions and strivings about the law.” 
There were those that were for the Mosaic rites and ceremonies, and would 
have them continued in the charch, though by the Gospel and coming of Christ 
they were superseded and done away. Titus must give no countenance to 
these, but avoid and oppose them. “ For they are unprofitable and vain ; this 
is to be referred to all those “foolish questions and genealogies,” as well as 
those “strivings about the law.” ‘They are so far from instructing and buildin 
up in godliness, that they are hindrances of it rather. Christian religion an 
good works, which are to be maintained, will hereby te weakened and pre- 
jndiced, the peace of the church disturbed, and progress of the Gospel stayed. 
Observe, Ministers must not only teach things good and useful, but shun and 
oppose the contrary, what would corrupt the faith, and hinder godliness and 
good works; nor should people have itching ears, but love and embrace sound 
doctrine, which tends most to the use of edifying. 

2. But because after all there will be heresies and heretics in the church, 
the apostle next directs Titus what to do in such a case, and how to deal with 


such. 

10 A man that is an heretick after the first and 
second admonition reject; 11 Knowing that he 
that is such is subverted, and sinneth, being con- 


demned of himself. 


He that forsakes the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, and broaches false doc- 
trines, and propagates them to the corrupting of the faith in weighty and 
momentous points, and breaks the peace of the church about them, let such an 
one be rejected, after due means used to reclaim™him, Admonish him once 
and again, that if possible he may be brought back, and thou mayest gain thy 
brother; but if that will not reduce him, that others be not hurt, cast him out 
of the communion, and warn all Christians to avoid him. “ Knowing that he 
that is such is subverted,” that is, turned off from the foundation, and sinneth 
grievously, being self-condemned. Those that will not be reclaimed by 
admonitions, but are obstinate in their sins and errors, are subverted and 
self-condemned; they inflict that punishment upon themselves that the govern- 
ors of the church should inflict upon them, that is, they throw themselves 
out of the church, and throw off its communion, and so are self-condemned. 
Observe, Ist. How great an evil proper heresy is; not lightly therefore to be 
charged upon any, though greatly to be taken heed of by all. Such an one is 
subverted or perverted, a metaphor from a building so ruined, as it is hard, if 
possible, to repair and raise it up again. Froper heretics have seldom been 
recovered to the true faith; not so much defect of judgment, as perverseness 
of the will, being in the case, through pride, or ambition, or self-willedness, or 
covetousness, or such like corruption, which therefore must be taken heed of. 
Be humble, love the truth, and practise it, and damning heresy will be escaped. 
2nd. Pains and patience must be used about those that err most grievously. 
They are not easily and soon to be given up and cast off, but competent time 
and means must be tried for their recovery. 3rd. The church’s means, even 
with heretics, are persuasive and rational. They must be admonished, in- 
structed, and warned; so much vov@ecia does import. 4th. Upon continued 
obstinacy and irreclaimableness, the church hath power, and is obliged to 
preserve its own purity, by severing such a corrupt member, which discipline 
may, too, by God’s blessing, become effectual to reform the offender, or leave 
him the more inexcusable in his condemnation. 

3. The apostle subjoins some farther directions. 


12 When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or 
'lychicus, be diligent to come unto me to Nicopolis : 
for I have determined there to winter. 13 Bring 
Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on their journey 
diligently, that nothing be wanting unto them. 


Here are two personal things enjoined, namely, 
_Ist. That Titus should hold himself ready to come to Paul at Nicopolis, a 
city “urace, as is reckoned, on the borders of Macedonia; so soon as 
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Artemas or Tychicus should be sent to Crete to supply his place, and take 
| eare of the churches there when he should leave them, ‘The apostle would not 
have them in their young and weak state be without one or other of chief 
sufficiency to guide and help them. ‘Titus, it seems, was not their ordinar 
fixed bishop or pastor, but an evangelist; otherwise Paul would not have call 
him so much from his charge. Of Artemas we read little, but Tychicus is 
mentioned on many occasions with respect. Paul calls him “a beloved bro- 
ther,” and “faithful minister,” and “‘fellow-servant in the Lord,” one fit 
therefore for the service intimated. When Paul saith to ‘Titus, “ Be diligent 
to come to me to Nicopolis, for 1 have determined there to winter,” it is plain 
the epistle was not written from Nicopolis, as the postscript would have it, for 
then he would have said, I determined here, not there, to winter. 

2nd. The other personal charge to Titus is, that he would bring two of his 
friends on their journey diligently, and see them furnished, so that nothing 
should be wanting to them. This was to be done, not as a piece of common 
civility only, but of Christian piety, out of respect both to them and the work 
they were sent about, which probably was to preach the Gospel, or to be some 


STTR 


way serviceable to the churches. enas is styled the lawyer, whether in 
reference to the Roman or the Mosaic law, as having some time been his pro- 
fession, is doubtful. Apollos was an eminent and faithful minister. Accom- 
panying such part of their way, and accommodating them for their work and 
Journeys, was a pious and needful service. And to further this, and lay in for 

before the apostle had before bid Titus teach, ver. 8, he repeats here, 


it, what 


14 And let our’s also learn to maintain good works 
for necessary uses, that they be not unfruitful. 


Let Christians, those that have believed in God, learn “to maintain good 
works,” especially such as these, super ne ministers in their work of preach- 
ing and spreading the Gospel, hereby becoming “fellow-helpers to the truth,” 
3 Jno. 8,“ that they be not unfruitful.” Christianity is not a fruitless profes~ 
sion ; the professors of it must be “ filled with the fruits of righteousness, which 
are by Jesus Christ to the glory and praise of God.” It is not enough that 
they be harmless, but they must be profitable, doing good, as well as eschewing 
evil. “Let ours” set up and maintain some honest labour and employment, to 
provide for themselves and their families, that they be not unprofitable burthens 
on the earth, so some understand it. Let them not think that Christianity 
gives them a writ of ease, no, it lays an obligation upon them to seek some 
hogest work and calling, and therein “to abide with God.” This is of good 
Pee will credit religion, and be good to mankind; they will not be unprofit- 
able members of the body, or burthensome and chargeable to others, but 
enabled to be helpful to those in want. “'l'o maintain good works for neces- 


sary uses;” not living like drones on the labours of others, but themselves 
fruitful to the common benefit. 
IIL. The apostle concludes with salutations and benedictions. 
15 All that are with me salute thee. Greet them 
that love us in the faith. Grace be with you all. 


Amen. 


Though perhaps not personally known, some of them at least, yet all by Paul 
testify their love and good wishes to Titus, owning him thereby in his work, 
and heartening him to go on therein. Great comfort and encouragement it is 
to have the heart and prayers of other Christians with and for us. “ Greet 
them that love us in the faith,” or, ‘for the faith,’ that is, who are our loving 
fellow Christians; holiness, or the image of God in any, is the great endearing 
thing, what gives strength to all other bonds, and is itself the best. “‘Grace be 
with you all. Amen.” This is the closing benediction, not to ‘Titus alone, but 
to all the faithful with him, which shews, though the epistle bears the single 
name of Titus in the inscription, yet it was for the use of the churches there, 
and they were in the eye and upon the heart of the apostle in the writing of it. 
“ Grace be with you all,” that is, the love and favour of God, with the fruits 
and effects thereof, according to need, spiritual ones especially, and the in- 
crease and feeling of them more and more in their souls. ‘This 1s the apostle’s 
wish and prayer, shewing his affection to them, and desire of their good, and 
a means of obtaining for them, and bringing down upon them, the thing 
requested. Observe, Grace is the chief thing to be wished and begged for, 
with respect to ourselves or others; it is, summarily, all good. “Amen” 
shnis 2p the prayer, expressing desire and hope, that so it may be,ands “* 
shall be. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLET.—ver, 9, 


Macedonia (Acts xx. 1—6), He was the bearer of the Epistle to the 
Colossians from St. Paul, then a prisoner at Rome, and had at the 
same time the care of Onesimus. 
birth, and is said to have subsequently become Bishop of Chalcedon, 
in Bithynia. “ Nicopolis:” it is not to be assumed that St. Paul 
was at Nicopolis when he wrote this epistle. Tuere seems but little 
doubt that the Nicopolis here spoken of is the celebrated city of 
Epirus, This city was built by Augustus in memory of the battle of 
Actium, hence its name—* the city of victory.” Many of the hand- 
somest parts of the town were built by Herod the Great. The city 
was situated on a peninsula to the west of the Bay of Actium, in a 
low and unhealthy position. The spot is now very desolate. The 
situation was very convenient for apostolic journeys in the eastern 
parts of Achaia and Macedonia, and also to the north, 

iii. 18. *Zenas the lawyer:” probably a scribe who, when con- 
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He was, it seems, an Ephesian by |} 


verted, yet retained the name of his former calling, as ‘Matthew the 
| publican,” 

ili. 14. “Ours :”" our fellow-believers who are with you. “ Also:” 
i.e, the Cretan Christians were to aid in furnishing Zenas and 
Apollos with all that they needed. “For necessary uses:” i.e., to 
' supply the necessary wants of Christian missionaries and brethren, 
as in the preceding verse. 

iii. 15, ‘Greet them that love us in the faith:” “Those who 
love us in the sphere of faith, as the common principle which bound 
together and hallowed their common love” (Ellicott). This form 
of salutation, different from any occurring in St. Paul’s other 
epistles, is a proof of genuineness. No forger would have altered the 
apostle's usual form of salutation. ‘Grace be with you:” literally, 
“the grace” —i.e., “the grace of God.” “Amen” is omitted in 
| the best MSS. ; 
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Tuts epistle to Philemon is placed the last of those with the name of Paul to them, perhaps because the shortest, and of an argument peculiar and different 
from all the others; yet such as tux Spirit of God, which indited it, saw would, in its kind, be very instructive and useful in the churches. The oceasion of it 
was this: Philemon, one of note, and probably a minister in the church of Colosse, a city of Phrygia, had a servant named Onesimus, who having purloined his 
goods, ran away from him,—[we should not take it for granted that he had defranded his master, for that is not necessarily implied in what is said in ver. 18, 
and we should not impute crimes to men without proof; nor should we take it for granted that he feared to be punished as a runaway slave, for that cannot 
be proved; but some one or more of these reasons doubtless operated to make him apprehensive that if he returned he would meet with, at least, a cold 
reception,]—and in his rambies came to Rome, where Paul was then a prisoner for the Gospel, and proyidentially coming under his preaching there, was, by the 
blessing of God, converted by him; after which he ministered awhile to the apostle in bonds, and might have been farther useful to him, but understanding him 
to be another man’s servant, he would not, without his consent, detain him, but sends him back with this letter commendatory, wherein he earnestly sues for his 
pardon and kind reception. 

(There can be no doubt that this letter was written from Rome about the time when the epistle to the Colossxans was written. The circumstances which 
conduct to this conclusion are such as the following: 1. Paul at the time when it was written was a prisoner; ver. 1. “Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ ;” 
ver. 10, “ Whom I have forgotten in my bonds.” Comp. ver. 23, “ Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus.” 2. It was written when he had hopes of 
obtaining his liberty, or when he had such a prospect of it that he could ask Philemon, with confidence, to “ prepare him a lodging,” ver. 22. 3. Timothy was with 
him at the time when it was written, ver. 1; and we know that Paul desired him to come to him to Rome, when he was a prisoner there, as soon as possible 5 
2 Tim. iv. 9, “ Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me.” 4. We know that Onesimus was actually sent by Paul to Colosse while he was a prisoner at Rome, 
and it would be morally certain that, under the circumstances of the case, he would send the letter to his master at that time. ‘Ihe same persons are mentioned 
in the salutations in the two epistles; at least, they are so far the same as to make it probable that the epistles were written at the same time, for it is not very 
probable that the same persons would in another place, and on another occasion, have been with the apostle. Thus Aristarchus, Mark, Epaphras, Luke, and 
Demas, join in the salutations both to the church at Colosse and to Philemon. ‘These considerations make it clear that the epistle was written while Paul was a 
prisoner at Rome, and at about the same time with the epistle to the Collosians. If so, it was about A. pD. 62. 

It is impossible (says Doddriuge) to read over this admirable epistle without being touched with the delicacy of sentiment, and the masterly address, that 
appear in every part of it. We see here, in a most striking light, how perfectly consistent true courtesy is,—not only with all the warmth and sincerity of 
a friend, but even with the dignity of the Christian and the apostle. And if this letter were to be considered in no other view than as a mere human composition, 
it must be allowed to be a masterpiece in its kind. As an illustration of this remark, it may not be improper to compare it with an epistle of Pliny, that seems 
to have been written on u similar occasion, (Lib. ix., Let. 21,) which, though penned by one that was reckoned to excel in the epistolary style, though it has 
undoubtedly many beauties, yet must be acknowledged by every impartial reader to be vastly inferior to this animated composition of the apostle.—As a specimen 
of the courtesy and politeness which the Christian ought to practise at all times, as well as furnishing many valuable lessons on Christian duty, it deserves a 
place in the volume of inspiration; and a material chasm would be produced in the instructions which are needful for us, if it were withdrawn from the 
sacred canon.—Barnes.] 


Before we enter on the exposition, such general things as follow may be taken notice of from the epistle, and what relates to it; namely, First. The goodness 
and mercy of God to a poor wandering sinner, bringing him by his gracious providence under the means, and making them effectual to his conversion. Thus 
came he to be sought of him that asked not for him, and to be found of him that sought him not, /sa.lxv.1. Secondly. The great and endeared affection 
between a true convert and him whom God used to be the instrument of his conversion. Paul regards this poor fugitive now as his son in the faith, and terms 
him his own bowels; and Onesimus readily serves Paul in prison, and would gladly have continued to do so, would duty have permitted; but, being another’s 
servant, he must return and submit himself to his master, and be at his disposal. Thirdly. The tender and good spirit of this blessed apostle Paul. With what 
earnestness does he concern himself for the poor slave! Being now, through his preaching, reconciled to God, he labours for reconciliation between him and 
his master. How pathetical a letter does he here write in his behalf! scarce any argument is forgotten that could possibly be used in the case, and all pressed 
vith such force, that had it been the greatest favour to himself that he was asking he could not have used more. Fourthly. The remarkable providence of God 
m preserving such a short writing as this, that might be thought of little concern to the church, being not only a letter to a particular person, as those to 
Timothy, and Titus, and Gaius, and the elect lady, likewise were, but of a private, personal matter; namely, the receiving of a poor fugitive servant into the 
favour and family of his injured master. What in this is there that concerns the common salvation? And yet over this hath there been a special Divine care, 
it being given, as the other Scriptures were, by inspiration of God; and in some sort, as they are, profitable for doctrine, and for reproof, and for correction, 
and for instruction in righteousness. God would have extant a proof and instance of his rich and free grace for the encouragement and comfort of the meanest 
and vilest of sinners looking to him for mercy and forgiveness; and instruction to ministers and others not to despise any, much less to judge them as to their 
final state, as if they were utter castaways; but rather to attempt their conversion, hoping they may be saved; likewise how to carry toward them, and how they 
should carry. Joy must be on earth, as well as there is in heaven, over one sinner that repenteth ; they must now be loved, and helped, and confirmed in good, 
and furthered in it; and in their outward concerns, their comfort and welfare must be consulted and promoted what in us lies. And on their part they must 
be humble and grateful, acknowledging God and his instruments, in what good they have received, ready to all suitable returns, making what reparation they 
ean in case of injuries, and living a life of thankfulness and obedience. To such purposes may this epistle have been written and preserved. And perhaps, 
Fifthly There may be something farther in all this; at least, by way of allusion, it is applicable to the mediation and intercession of Christ for poor sinners. 
We, like Onesimus, were revelters from God’s service, and had injured him in his rights. Jesus Christ finds us, and by his grace works a change in us, and then * 
intercedes for us with the Father, that we may be received into his favour and family again, and past offences may be forgiven; and we are sure the Father 
heareth him always. There is no reason to doubt but Paul prevailed with Philemon to forgive and receive Onesimus ; and more reason have we to be confident 
that the intercession of Christ with the Father is prevalent for the acceptance of all whose case he takes in hand, and recommends to him. From these general 
observations come we to the epistle itself. 


* By the Rev. Jeremiah Smith. 
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dn this epistle we kave the preface, ver. 1—7; the substance and body of it, ver. 8—21; 


and then the conclusion, ver. 22—25. 

AUL, a prisoner of Jesus 
Christ, and Timothy our 
» brother, unto Philemon our 
dearly beloved, and fellow- 
labourer, 2 And to our 
beloved Apphia, and Ar- 
chippus our fellowsoldier, 
and to the church in thy 


house: 


I. In these two verses of the preface 
are the persons from and to whom it is 
written, with some annexed note or title, implying somewhat of argument to 
the purpose of the letter. Dees 7 Fr 

First. The persons writing. Paul, the principal, who calls himself “a prisoner 
of Jesus Christ,” that is, for Jesus Christ. A prisoner simply is no comfort or 
honour, but such as Paul was “for the faith and preaching of the Gospel,” this 
was true glory, and proper to move Philemon upon the request made to him 
by such an one. A petition from one suffering for Christ and his Gospel sure 
would be tenderly regarded by a believer and minister of Christ, and especially 
when strengthened too with the concurrence of Timothy, one eminent in the 
church, sometimes called by Paul his “son in the faith,” but now it is likely, 
grown more in years, he styles him his “ brother.” What could be denied to 
two such petitioners? Paul is not slight in serving a poor convert; he gets all 
the additional help he could in it. ; i A 

Secondly. The persons written to are Philemon and Apphia, and with them 
Archippus, and the church in Philemon’s house, Philemon, the master of 
Onesimus, was the principal to whom the letter is inscribed; the head of the 
family, in whom was the authority and power of taking in or shutting out, and 
whose property Ouesimus was; with him, therefore, chiefly lay the business. 
“To Philemon, our dearly beloved and fellow-labourer;” a good man he was, 
and probably a minister, and on both accounts dearly beloved | Paul. A lover 
of good men is one property of a good minister, Jit. i. 8; and especially must 
such love those that labour with them in the work of the Gospel, and who are 
faithful therein. The general calling as Christians knits those together who 
are Christians; but when conjunction in the special calling as ministers is 
added this will be farther endearing. Paul, in the highest degree of ministry, 
not only calls Timothy, an evangelist, his brother, but Philemon, an ordinary 
pastor, his “dearly beloved fellow-labourer;” an example of humility, and con- 
descension, and of all loving regards, even in those that are highest in the 
church, toward others that are labourers in the same special heavenly calling. 
With Philemon Apphia is joined, probably his yokefellow ; and, having a con- 
cern in the domestic affairs, the apostle directs to her likewise. She was a 
party offended and injured by Onesimus, and therefore proper to be taken 
notice of ina letter for reconciliation and forgiveness. Justice and prudence 
would direct Paul to this express notice of her, who might be helpful and 
furthering of the good ends of his writing. She is set before Archippus, as 
more concerned and having more interest. A loving conjunction there is 
in domestic matters between husband and wife, whose interests are one, and 
affections and actings must be according. ‘These are the principal parties 
written to. The less principal are Archippus and the church in Philemon’s 
house. Archippus was a minister in the churok of Colosse, Philemon’s friend, 
and probably co-pastor with him. Paul might think him one whom Philemon 
would advise with, and who might be capable of furthering the good work of 
peace-making and forgiveness, and therefore might judge fit to put him in the 
inscription of the letter, with the adjunct of “fellow-soldier.” He had called 
Philemon his “fellow-labourer.” Ministers must look on themselves as 
labourers and soldiers, who must therefore take pains and endure hardship ; 
they must stand on their guard, and make good their post, and must look on one 
anotner as fellow. labourers and fellow-soldiers, who must stand together, and 
strengthen one another’s hearts and hands in any work of their holy function 
and calling. ‘They need see to it that they be provided with spiritual weapons 
and skill to use them; as labourers they must minister the word, and sacra- 
ments, and discipline, and watch over souls, as those that must give an account 
of them; and as soldiers they must fight the Lord’s battles, and not entangle 
themselves in the things of this life, but attend to the pleasing of him who hath 
chosen them to be soldiers, 2 Tim. ii. 4. To these it is added, ‘And to the 
church in thy house,” that is, his whole family, in which the worship of God 
was kept up, so that he had, as it were, a church in his house. Observe, 
Families which generally may be most pious and orderly, yet may have one or 
other in them impious and wicked. This was the aggravation of Onesimus’s 
sin, that it was where he might and should have learned better; it is like he 
was secret in hig miscarriage till his flight discovered him. Hearts are unknown 
but to God, till overt acts discover them; yet this one evil servant did not hinder 
Philemon’s house from being called aod counted a church, for the religious 
worship and order that was kept up in it. And such should all families be, 
nurseries of religion, societies where God is called on, his word read, and sab- 
baths observed, and the members instructed in the knowledge of him and of 
their duty to him; neglect of which is followed with ignorance and all corruption. 
Wicked families are nurseries for hell, as good ones are for heaven. Masters 
and others of the family must not think it enough to be good, singly and seve- 
rally, in their personal capacities, but they must be socially so, as here Phile- 
mons house was a church; and Paul, for some c neern that all might have in 
this matter of Onesimus, directs to them all, that their affection, as well as 
Philemon’s, might return to him, and that in their way and place they might 
further, and not hinder, the reconciliation wished and sought. Desirable it is 
that all in a family be well affected toward one another, for furthering their 

articular and the common good and benefit of all. On such accounts might it 

e that Paul inseribes his letter here so generally, that all mizht be the more 
ready to own and receive this poor convert, and to carry lovingly toward him, 
Next to this inseription is, 

Thirdly. The apostle’s salutation of those named by him, 


3 Grace to you, and peace, from God our Father 


q 


/ 


and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


This is the token in every epistle; so the apostle writes. 


Hei a 
wisher to all his friends, ols Ainsarty vel) 


and wishes for them the best things; not gold, or 


subject of the epistle, no title could be more appropriate, or more 
feelingly prepare Philemon for the request which the apostle is about 
to make to him.” ‘ Philemon:” a member of the church at Colosse 
(compare verse 10 with Col. iv. 9). He owed his conversion, under 
God, to St. Paul (verse 19). By his zeal in the Christian cause 
(verse 5) he had shown himself worthy of the apostle’s confidence. 
His house at Colosse was shown in the time of Theodoret, and 
tradition represents him tc have been bishop of that city. 
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silver, or any earthly good in the first or chiefest place, but grace and peace 
from God and Christ. He cannot give them himself, but he prays for them 
from him who can bestow them. “Grace,” that is, the free favour and good- 
will of God, the spring and fountain of all blessings; “and peace,” that is, all 
good, as the fruit and effect of that grace; “to you,” that is, be bestowed on 
you, and continued to you, with the comfortable feeling and sense of it in 
yourselves; “from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘The Holy 
Spirit also is understood, though not named; for all acts towards the crea- 
tures are of the whole Trinity: from the Father, who is our Father in Christ, 
the first in order of acting as of subsisting ; and from Christ, his favour and 
goodwill as God, and the fruits of it through him as Mediator, God-man, It 
is in the beloved that we are accepted, and through him we have peace and all 
good things; who is, with the Father and Spirit, to be looked to, and blessed, 
and praised for all, and to be owned, not only as Jesus and Christ, but as Lord 
also. In 2 Cor. xiii. 14 the apostle’s benediction is full: “The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you all, Amen.” Observe, Spiritual blessings are first and especially to 
be sought for ourselves and others. ‘The favour of God and peace with him, 
as in itseif it is the best and most desirable good, so is it the cause of all other, 
and what puts sweetness into every mercy, and can make happy even in the 
want of all earthly things: “Though there be no herd in the stall, and the 
labour of the olive fail,” &c., yet may such “ rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the 
God of their salvation,” Hab. iii. 17, 18; “ There be many that say, Who will 
shew us any good?” But if God “lift up the light of his countenance,” that will 
put more Joy and gladiess into the heart than all worldly increase, Ps. iv. 657s 
* The Lord lift up the light of his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace,” 
Num. vi. 6. -In this is summarily all good, and from this one fountain, God 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, all comes. After this salutation of the apostle to 
pbilemon, and his friends and family, for better making way still for his suit 
to him, 

Fourthly. He expresses the singular affection he had for him, by thanks- 
giving and prayer to God in his behalf, and the great joy for the many good 
things he knew and heard to be in him, in the four next following verses. 


4 1 thank my God, making mention of thee 
always in my prayers, 5 Hearing of thy love and 
faith, which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and 
toward all saints; 6 That the communication of 
thy faith may become effectual by the acknowledging 
of every good thing which is in you in Christ Jesus. 
7 For we have great joy and consolation in thy love, 
because the bowels of the saints are refreshed by thee, 


brother. 


The apostle’s thanksgiving and prayer here for Philemon are set forth by the 
object, and circumstance, and matter of them, with the way whereby much of 


| the knowledge of Philemon’s goodness came to him. 


1. Here is the object of Paul’s praises and prayers for Philemon; “J thank 
my God, making mention of thee in my prayers.” -Observe, Ist. God is the 
author of all the good in any, or that is done by them; “ From me is thy fruit 
found,” Hos. xiv. 8. 2nd. To him, therefore, is all the praise due: “* But (or for) 
who am 1, and what is my people, that we should be able to offer so wey 

H 


_ after this sort ? for all things come of thee,” 1 Chr. xxix. 13, 14, both wherewit 


to offer and the will and heart to do it; on which account, says he, ‘“‘ we thank 
thee our God, and praise thy glorious name.” 3rd. It is the privilege of zood 
men that in their praises and prayers they come to God as their God; “ Our 
God, we thank thee,” said David; and “I thank my God,” said Paul 4th. Our 
prayers and praises should be offered up to God, not for ourselves only, but for 
others also. Private addresses should not be altogether with a private spirit, - 
minding our own things only, but others must be remembered by us; we must 
be affected with joy and thankfulness for any good in them, or done by them, 
or bestowed on them, as far as is known to us, and seek for them what they 
need. In this lies uo little part of the communion of saints. St. Paul, in his 
private thanksgivings and prayers, was often particular in remembering his 
triends; “I thank my God, making mention of thee in my prayers ;” sometimes 
it may be by name, or however having them particularly in the thoughts, and 
God knows who is meant, though not named. ‘This is a means of ey | 
love, and obtaining good for others. “Strive with me by your prayers to Go 
for me,” said the apostle; and what he desired for himself to be sure he prac- 
tised on others’ behalf, and so should all do. “Pray one for another,” says 
St. James, ca. v. 16. 

2. Here is the circumstance; “ Always making mention of thee.” ‘ Always,” 
that is, usually, not once or twice only, but frequently. So must we remember 
Christian friends much, and often, as their case may need, bearing them in our 
thoughts and upon our hearts before our God. . 

3. Here is the matter both of his praises and prayers, in reference to Phi- 
emon. 

ist. Of his praises. First. He thanks God for the love which he heard 
Philemon had towards the Lord Jesus. He is to be loved as God super- 
latively, as his Divine perfections require, and as related to us; the Lord, and 
our Lord, our Maker, Redesinh: and Saviour, who loved us and gave himself 
for us. Paul thanks God for what he heard of this, the signal marks and 
expression of it in Philemon, And, Second/y For his faith in Christ also. 
Love to Christ, and faith in him, are prime Christian graces, for which there 
is great ground of praise to God, where he hath blessed any with them; “I 
thank my God, because your faith is published throughout the world,” Ftum. i. 8; 
and in reference to the Colossians, “ We give thanks to God since we heard of 
your faith in Christ Jesus,” Col. i. 3, 4. This is a saving grace, and the very 
pascipis of Christian life and of all good works. Thirdly. He praiseth God 

ikewise for his love to all the saints. ‘These two must go together, for he who 
loveth him that begat must and will love them also that are begotten of him, 
The apostle joins them in that; “ We give thanks to God, since we heard of 
your faith in Christ Jesus, and of the love which ye have to all the saints ” 
Col. i. 3,4. These bear the image of Christ, which will be loved by every 
Christian, Different sentiments and ways in what is not essential will not 
make difference of affection, that is, as to the truth; though difference in the 
degrees of love will be according as more or less of that image is discerned. 
Mere external differences are nothing here; Paul calls a poor converted slave 
his bowels. We must love, as God does, all saints. Paul thanked God aut 
only for the good that was in the churches, but in the particular persons he 
wrote to; nt though he had his account by report, “ Hearing of the love and 
faith which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward all saints.” ‘This was 


2. “ Apphia:*? Chrysostom and the Greek commentators were 
disposed to regard Apphia as Philemon’s wite; modern writers adopt 
the conjecture as probable. In this case it seems natural to suppose 
that Archippus was their son, or at any rate a member of their house 
andfamily. “The church in thy house:” not merely the househoid 
of Philemon, as in Notes above, but the assembly of Christians who 
used to meet at Philemon’s house, and unite in public worship. __ 

6, This verse depends on verse 4, “I thank God, and pray to 
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fulness of their graces, their faith in Christ, and love to him, and to all the 
saints. Love to saints, if it be sincere, will be catholic and universal, love 
toward all saints; but faith and love, as in the heart, are hidden things, they 
are known by the effects of them. Therefore, 

2nd. The apostle joins prayer with his praises, that the fruits of Philemon’s 
faith and love might be more and more conspicuous, so as that the communi- 
cation of them might constrain others to the acknowledgment of all the good 
things that were in him, and in his house, toward Christ Jesus, that is, that 
their “light might so shine before men, that they, seeing your good works, 
might” be stirred up to imitate them, and to “ glorify their Father which is in 
heaven.” Good works must be done not of vain glory, to be seen, yet such as 
may be seen, to God’s glory and the good of men. 

4. He adds a reason both of that his prayer and praises; ver. 7, “ For we 
have great joy and consolation in thy love, because the bowels of the saints are 
refreshed by thee, brother.” [The word “ bowels” here probably means, minds, 
hearts, for it is used in the Scriptures to denote the affections.] The good thou 
hast done and still doest is abundant matter of joy and comfort to me and 
others, who therefore desire you may continue and phoand in such good fruits 
more and more, to God’s honour and the credit of religion; 2 Cor. ix. 12, “The 
ministration of this service not only supplieth the want of the saints, but is 
abundant also by many thanksgivings unto God.” 

Thus far is the preface to this epistte. Now, 

II. He comes to that which is the main business of it; namely, to plead with 
Philemon in behalf of Onesimus, to receive him, and be reconciled to him. 
Many arguments he urges to this purpose, from ver. 8 to 21, inclusive. 


8 Wherefore, though I might be much bold in 
Christ to enjoin thee that which is convenient, 9 
Yet for love’s sake [ rather beseech thee, being such 
an one as Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner of 


Jesus Christ. 


Here is the 

Ist Argument from what was before noted, and is carried in the illative 
“ wherefore;” that is, seeing so much good is reported of thee and found in 
thee, especially “ thy love to all saints,” now let me see it on a fresh and farther 
occasion; refresh the bowels of Onesimus and mine also, in forgiving and 
receiving him who is now a convert, and so a saint indeed, and meet for thy 
favour and love. Observe, A disposition to do good, and past instances and 
expressions of it, is a good handle to take hold on for pressing unto more; “ Be 
not weary of well doing,” go on as thou art able, and as new objects and 
occasions occur, to do the same still. The 

2nd Argument is from the authority of him that is now making this reqaest 
to him. “I might be much bold in Christ, to enjoin thee that which is con- 
venient.” ‘The apostles had, under Christ, great power in the church over the 
ordinary ministers, as well us the members of it, for edification; they might 
require of them what was fit, and were therein to be obeyed, which Philemon 
should consider. This was a matter within the compass of the apostle’s power 
to require, though he would not in this instance act up to it. Observe, Minis- 
ters, whatever their power be in the church, are to use prudence in the 
exercise of it; they may not unseasonably, or farther than is requisite, put it 
forth,—in all they must use godly wisdom and discretion. Wherefore this may 


ea 

3rd Argument ; waiving the authority which yet he had to require, he chooses 
to entreat it of him; ver. 9, “ Yet for love’s sake I rather beseech thee.” 
Observe, It is no disparagement for those that have power, yet to be con- 
descending, and sometimes even to beseech, where in strictness of right they 
might command. So does Paul here; though an apostle, he entreats where he 
might enjoin; he argues from love rather than authority, which doubtless 
must carry engaging influence with it. And especially, which may be a 

4th Argument, when any circumstance of the person pleading gives additional 
force to his petition, as here; “Being such an one as Pub the aged, and now 
also a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” Years bespeak respect, and the motions of 
such in things lawful and fit should be received with regard. The request 
of an aged apostle, and now suffering for Christ and his Gospel, would be 
tenderly considered. If thou wilt do any thing for a poor aged prisoner, to 
comfort me in my bonds, and make my chain lighter, grant me this which | 
desire; hereby in a sort you will do honour to Christ, in the person of an aged 
suffering servant of his, which doubtless he will take as done to himself. He 
makes also a - 

5th Argument from the spirituai relation now between Onesimus and himself. 


10 I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom I 


have begotten in my bonds: 


Though of right and in civil respect he be thy servant, yet in a spiritual sense 
he is now ason to me, God having made me the instrument of his conversion, 
even here, where [ am a prisoner for Christ’s sake. So does God sometimes 
honour and comfort his suffering servants, not only working good in them- 
selves by their sufferings, exercising and improving thereby their own graces, 
but making them a means of much spiritual good to others, either to their 
conversion, as of Onesimus here, or of their confirmation and strengthening, 
as Phil. i. 14, “ Many brethren, waxing confident by my bonds, are much more 
bold to speak the word of the Lord without fear.” When God’s servants are 
bound, yet his word and Spirit are not bound; spiritual children may then be 
born to them. The apostle lays an emphasis here, “ My son, whom I have 
begotten in my bonds;” he was dear to him, and he hoped would be so to 
Philemon, under that consideration. Prison mercies are sweet and much set 
by. Paul makes an argument to Philemon from this dear relation that now 
was between Onesimus and him, his son begotten in his bonds. [The order of 
the Greek is this, ‘I entreat thee concerning a son of mine, whom I have 
begotten in my bonds, Onesimus.’ Here the name is not suggested, until he 
had mentioned that he sustained to him the relation of a son, and also till he 
had added that his conversion was the fruit of his labours “ while he was a 

risoner.” Then, when the name of Onesimus is mentioned, it would occur to 

hilemon not primarily as the name of an ungrateful and disobedient servant, 
but as the interesting case of one converted by the labours of his own friend in 
prison. Was there ever more delicacy evinced in preparing the way for dis- 
arming one of prejudice, and carrying an appeal to his heart?] Anda 

6th Argument is from ‘Philemon 8 own interest. 


11 Which in time past was to thee unprofitable, 
but now profitable to thee and to me: 


PHILEMON. 


what ho inquired after concerning his friends, the truth, and growth, and fruit- | 
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Observe, 1. Unsanctified persons are unprofitable persons, they answer not 
the great end of their being and relations. Grace makes good for somewhat, 
“In time past unprofitable, but now profitable;” that is, inclined and fitted to 
be so, and will be so to thee, his master, if thou receive him, as he hath since 
his conversion been here to me, ministering to me in my confinement. There 
seems an allusion to the name Onesimus, which signifies profitable; now he 
| will answer this name. It may be noted also how the apostle speaks in this 
matter, not as Onesimus’s former case and carriage might warrant: he had 
wronged his master, and ran away from him, and lived as if he were his own 
and not his; yet as God covers the sins of penitents, forgives and does not 
upbraid, so should men. How softly does Paul here speak! Not that Onesi- 
mus’s sin was small, or that he would have any, much less himself, to take it so; 
but having been humbled for it, and doubtless taken shame to himself on 
account thereof, the apostle now would not sink his spirit by continuing to 
load and burthen him therewith, but speaks thus tenderly when he was plead- 
ing with Philemon not to make severe reflections on his servant’s miscarriage 
but to forgive. 2. What happy changes conversion makes; of evil, good; of 
unprofitable, useful. Religious servants are a treasure in a family; “ Now 
profitable to thee and to me.” Such will make conscience of their time and 
trusts, promoting the interests of those whom they serve, and managing all 
they can for the best. ‘This then is the argument here urged: It will now be 
for thy advantage to receive him; thus changed as he is, thou mayest expect 
him to be a dutiful and faithful servant, though in time past he was not so. 
Whereupon, 

7th Argument, he urges Philemon from the strong affection that he had to 
Onesimus. He had mentioned the spiritual relation before, “ My son begotten 
in my bonds,” and now he signifies how dear he was to him, 


12 Whom I have sent again: thou therefore 
receive him, that is, mine own bowels: 


I love him as I do myself, and have sent him back to thee for this end, that 
thou shouldst receive him; do it therefore fur my sake, receive him as one thus 
dear to me, 

{So far as appears, Paul neither advised Onesimus to return nor did he 
compel him, nor did he say one word to influence him to do it, nor did he 
mean or expect that he would be a slave when he should have been received 
again by his master. ‘‘ Thou, therefore, receive him, that is, mine one bowels.” 
‘There is great delicacy also in this expression. If he had merely said, ‘ Receive 
him,’ Philemon might have thought only of him as he formerly was. Paul, 
therefore, adds, “ That is, mine own bowels,” one whom I so tenderly love that 
he seems to carry my heart with him wherever he cosets Doddrityed 

Observe, Even good men may sometimes need great earnestness and entreaty 
to lay their passions, and let go their resentments, and forgive those who hava 
injured and offended them. Some have thought it to look this way, when Paul 
is so pathetical and earnest, mustering up so many pleas and arguments to 
gain what he requests. Philemon, a Phrygian, might perhaps be naturally of 
arough and difficult temper, and thence need no little pains in touching all the 
springs that might move him to forgiveuess and reconciliation; but rather 
should we strive to be like God, who is “slow to anger and ready to forgive, 
and abundant in pardons.” And again, an 

8th Argument is from the apostle’s denying himself in sending back Onesimus; 
though he might have presumed upon Philemon’s leave to detain him longer, 
yet he would not, 


13 Whom I would have retained with me, that 
in thy stead he might have ministered unto me in 
the bonds of the gospel: 14 But without thy mind 
would | do nothing; that thy benefit should not be 
as it were of necessity, but willingly. 


Paul was now in prison, and wanted a friend or servant to act for him, ana 
assist him, for which he found Onesimus fit and ready, and therefore would 
have detained him to minister to him instead of Philemon himself, whom if he 
had requested to have come to him in person for such purpose, he might have 
presumed he would not have refused; much less might he have reckoned that 
he would be unwilling his servant should do this in his stead. But yet he 
would not take this liberty, though his circumstances needed it; I have sent 
him back to thee, that any good office of thine to me might not be of necessity, 
but willingly. Observe, Good deeds are most acceptable to God and man 
when done with most freedom. And Paul herein, notwithstanding his apos- 
tolical power, would shew what regard he had to civil rights, which Christi- 
anity does by no means supersede or weaken, but rather confirm and strengthen. 
Onesimus he knew was Philemon’s servant, and therefore without his consent 
not to be detained from him. In his unconverted state he had violated that 
right, and withdrawn himself to his master’s wrong, but now he had seen his 
sin and repented; he was willing and desirous to return to his duty, and Paul 
would not hinder, but further this rather. He might indeed have presumed of 
Philemon’s willingness; but, notwithstanding his need, he would deny himself 
rather than take that way. And he urges farther, 

9th Argument, that such a change was now wrought in QOnesimus that 
Philemon need not fear his ever running from him, or injuring him any more, 
There are those of whom Solomon saith, “If thou deliver them, thou must do 
it again,” Pr. xix. 19; but the change wrought in Onesimus was such that lie 
would never again need one thus to intercede for him. 


15 For perhaps he therefore departed for a season, 
that thou shouldest receive him for ever ; 


Charity would so hope and judge, yea, so it would be; yet the apostle speaks 
cautiously, that none might be bold to make another such experiment in 
| expectance of a like gracious issue. Observe, 1. In matters that may be 
wrested to ill, ministers must speak warily, that kind providences of God 
toward sinners be not abused to encouragements to sin, or abatements of just 
' abhorrence of it; “ Perhaps he therefore departed from thee for a season,” &c. 
2. How softly still the sins of penitents are spoken of; he calls it a departure 
for a season, instead of giving it the term that it deserved. As overruled and 
ordered by God it was a departure; but in itself, and in respect of the disposi- 
| tion and manner of the act, it was a criminal going away. When we spesk of 
the nature of any sin or offence, as against God, the evil of it is not to be 
lessened; but in the person of a penitent sinner, as Giod covers it, so must we. 
* He departed for a season, that thou shouldest receive him for ever;” that is, 


nnn. —_ << ——_— 


him that the communication of thy faith may become effectual in, 


or better, unto Christ Jesus; and this by the acknowledging, or the 
full knowledge, of every good thing which is in us.” The best MSS. 
read “us” instead of “you.” The word refers to “us Christians.” 
In the kindness and faith of Philemon the power of the Divine 
good would be known. ) 

7. “Bowels:” ‘‘hearts” will better sustain the idea of the 


apostle. 


8. ‘‘Convenient:” the modern sense of this word does not suit 
the apostle’s meaning. Alford and Ellicott translate “fitting.” 
(Compare Eph. v. 4.) 

9. “ Being such an one:’’ these words are not to be connected 
with what follows, but with verse 8. Commonly they are taken with 
the words “as Paul the aged,” as though the apostle said, “ Being 
such as I am now, Paul aged and a prisoner, I beseech thee for,” &c. 
It seems agreed that the true foree of the phrase refers to the bold- 
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that upon conversion he may return, and be a faithful and useful servant to 


thee as long as helives. “ Bray a fool in a mortar, yet will not his folly depart 
from him;” but it is not so with true penitents, they will not return to folly. 
3. The wisdom, and goodness, and power of God in issuing that so happily that 
was begun and carried on for some time so wickedly, thus regarding a poor 
vassal, one of such low rank and condition, and so little regarded by men; 
working so good and great a change in him that was so far gone in evil ways, 
that had wronged a master so good, had run from a family so pious, from the 
means of grace, the church in his house, that he should be led into the way of 


salvation that had fled from it, and find means made effectual at Rome who 
had been hardened under them at Colosse. What riches are here of Divine 
grace! None so low, or mean, or vile, as utterly to be despaired of. God can 
meet wit! them when running from him, can make means effectual at one time 
and place which have not beep so at another. So was it in this instance of 
Onesimus: being returned to God, he now returns to his master, who will have 
more service and better hold of him than ever; namely, by conscience of his 
duty and faithfulness in it to his life’s end; his interest therefore it will be now 
to receive him. So God often brings gain to his out of their losses. And beside 
interest, a : 

10th Argument is taken from the capacity under which Onesimus now would 
return, and must be received by Philemon. 


16 Not now as a servant, but above a servant, a 
brother beloved, specially to me, but how much 
more unto thee, both in the flesh, and in the Lord? 


“Not now as a servant;” that is, not merely or so much, “but above a 
servant,” namely in a spiritual respect, “a brother beloved ;” one to be owned 
as a brother in Christ, and to be loved as such, upon this holy change that is 
wrought in him, and one, therefore, that will be useful unto thee upon better 

rinciples, and in a better manner than before; that will love and promote the 
Gest things in thy family, and be a blessing. in it, and help to keep up “the 
church that is in thy house.” Observe, 1. There is a spiritual brotherhood 
between all true believers; however differenced in civil and outward respects, 
they are all children of the same heavenly Father, have right to the same 
spiritual privileges and benefits, must love and do all good offices to and for 
one another as brethren, though still in the same rank, and degree, and station 
wherein they were called. Christianity doth not annul or confound respective 
civil duties, but Sper g eee the obligation to them, and directs to a right dis- 
charge of them. 2. Religious servants are more than mere ordinary servants; 
they have a grace in their hearts, and have found grace in God’s sight, and so 
will in the sight of religious masters. ‘* Mine eyes are upon the faithful of the 
land, that they may dwell with me; he that walketh in a perfect way, he shall 
serve me,” Ps. ci. 6. Onesimus being now become such, receive and affect him 
as one that is partaker of the same common faith, and so “a brother beloved, 
specially to me,” who have been the instrument of his conversion. Good 
ministers love not so much according to the outward good which they receive, 
as the spiritual good which they do. Paul called Onesimus his “‘ own bowels,” 
and other converts his “joy and crown.” “ A brother beloved specially to me, 
but how much more to thee, both in the flesh and in the Lord?” by a double tie, 
therefore; namely, both civil and religious. Thy servant, thy property, one of 
thy house and family, and in a spiritual respect now thy brother in Christ, 
which heightens the engagement; he is God's servant and thine too. Here are 
more ties than he is under unto me; how readily therefore should he be 
received and loved by thee, as one of thy family, and one of the true faith, one 
of thy house, and one of the church in thy house? 

[On this important verse, in relation to the use which is so often made of this 
epistle by the advocates of slavery, to shew that Paul sanctioned it, and that it 
is a duty to send back those who have escaped from their masters, that they 
may again be held in bondage, we may remark, 1. There is no certain evidence 
that Onesimus was ever a slaveatall. 2. At all events, even supposing that 
he had been a slave, Paul did not mean that he should return as such, or to be 
regarded as such. 3. Paul did not send him back in order that he might be a 
slave. 4. Lt is clear that, even if Onesimus had been a slave before, it would 
have been contrary to the wishes of Paul that Philemon should now hold him 
as such. Paul wished him to regard him “ not as a servant,” but as a “ beloved 
brother.” 5. This passage, therefore, may be regarded as full proof that it is 
not right to send a slave back against his will, to his former master, to be a 
slave. It is right to help one if he wishes to go back; to give him a letter to 
nis master, as Paul did to Onesimus; to furnish him money to help him on his 
journey, if he desires to return; and to commend him as a Christian brother, if 
.e is such; but beyond that the example of the apostle Paul does not go. 6. In 
confirmation of this, and as a guide in duty now, it may be observed that Paul 
had been educated as a Hebrew, that he was thoroughly imbued with the doc- 
trines of the Old Testament, and that one of the elementary principles of that 
system of religion was, that a runaway slaye was in no circumstances to be 
returned by force to his former master. “Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant that is escaped from his master unto thee,” Deu. xxiii. 15. 
7. It may be added, that if the principles here acted on by Paul were carried 
out, slavery would speedily cease in the world. Very soon would it come to 
an end if masters were to regard those whom they hold, “net as slaves,” but 
“as beloved Christian brothers;” not as chattels and things, but as the re- 
deemed children of God. Thus rogarding them, they would no longer feel 
that they ere chain them, and task them, and sell them as property. They 
would feel that as Christians and as men they were on a level with themselves, 
and that they who were made in the image of God, and who had been redeemed 
with the blood of his Son, ought to be free.] 

And this argument is strengthened by another; namely, 

lith Argument, from the communion of saints. 


17 If thou count me therefore a partner, receive 
him as myself. 


There 1s a fellowship among saints, they have interest one in another, and 
must love and act accordingly. Now, shew thy love to me, and the interest I 
have in thee, by loving and receiving one so near and dear to me, even as myself; 
own and treat him as thou wouldest me, with a like ready and true though 
perhaps not equal, affection. : 

But, Question, Why such concern and earnestness for a servant, a slave, and 
such an one as had miscarried? Answer. Onesimus being now penitent, it was 
doubtless to encourage him, and to support him against the fears he might have 
in returning to a master whom he had so much abused and wronged, to keep 
him from sinking in despondency and dejection, and hearten him to his duty. 
Wise and good ministers will have great and tender care of young converts, to 
encourage and hearten them what they can to and in their duty. Obvection. 


PHILEMON. 


A.D. 64. 


But Onesimus had wronged as well as offended his muster. The answer to this 
makes a 
12th Argument ; a promise of satisfaction to Philemon. 


18 If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, 
put that on mine account; 19 I Paul have written 
a¢ with mine own hand, I will repay iz: albeit 1 do 
not say to thee how thou owest unto me even thine 
own self besides. 


Here are three things, namely, 

1. A confession of Onesimus’s debt to Philemon; “If he hath wronged thee, 
or oweth thee ought.” It is not an “if” of doubting, but of illation and con- 
cession ; ‘seeing he hath wronged thee, and thereby is become indebted to 
thee: such an “if” as Col. iii. 1, and 2 Pet. ii. 4, &c. Observe, T'rue penitents 
will be ingenuous in owning their faults, as doubtless Onesimus had been to 
Paul, upon his awakening and being brought to repentance; and especially is 
this to be done in cases of injury to others. Onesimus by Paul owns the wrong. 


n 

2. Paul here engages for satisfaction ; “Put that on my account, I Paul have 
written it with mine own hand, I will repay it.” Whence observe, ist. The 
communion of saints does not destroy distinction of property. Onesimus now 
converted and become “‘a brother beloved,” yet is Philemon’s servant still, and 
indebted to him for wrongs that he had done, and not to be discharged but by 
free and voluntary remission, or on reparation made by himself or some other 
in his behalf, which part, rather than fail, the apostle undertakes for him. Upon 
which observe, 2nd. Suretyship is not in all eases unlawful, but in some is a 

‘ood and merciful undertaking. Only know the person and case: be not surety 
or a stranger, Pr. xi. 15, and gonot beyond ability; help thy friend thou mayest, 
as far as will stand with justice and prudence. And how happy for us that 
Christ would be made the surety of a better covenant, Heb. vii. 22, that he 
would be made “sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him!” And, 3rd. Formal securities by writing, as well as 
by word and promise, may be required and given. Persons die, and words 
may be forgotten or mistaken; writing better preserves right and peace, and 
hath been in use with good persons, as well as others, in all ages, Jer. xxxii. 9, 
&e.; Lu. xvi. 5—7. It was much that Paul, who lived on contributions himself, 
would undertake to make good all loss by an evil servant to his master; but 
hereby he expresses his real and great affection for Onesimus, and his full 
belief of the sincerity of his conversion; and he might have hope, nothwith- 
standing this generous offer, Philemon would not insist on it, but freely remit 
all, considering, : 

3. The reason of things between him and Philemon; “ Albeit, I do not say 
to thee how thou owest unto me even thine own self besides,” that is, thou 
wilt remember, without my minding thee, thou art on other accounts more in 
debt to me than this comes to. Modesty in self-praises is true praise. The 
apostle glances at it, how beneficial he had been to Philemon: That thou art 
any hing in grace and acceptation with God, or enjoyest any thing in a right 
and com able manner, it 1s under God owing to my ministry; 1 have been 
the instrument in his hand of all that spiritual good to thee, and what thy 
obligation to me on this account is I leave thee to consider. Thy forgiving 
a pecuniary debt to a poor penitent for my sake, and on my request, and which, 
however, I now take upon myself to answer, thy remitting it to him, or to me, 
now his surety, thou wilt confess is not so great a thing; here is more, per 
contra,—‘ on the contrary,’ “Thou owest to me even thine own self besides.” 
Observe, How great the endearments are between ministers and those toward 
whom their endeayours have been blessed to their conversion or spiritual 
edification; “If it had been possible,” said Paul to the Galatians, “ye would 
have plucked out your own eyes, and have given them to me,” Gal. iv. 15. On 
the other hand he calls them his children, “of whom he travailed again, till 
Christ was formed in them,” that is, the likeness of Christ more fully. So 
1 Thes. ii. 8, “‘ We were willing to have imparted to you not the Gospel of God 
only, but also our own souls, because ye were dear unto us.” By way of allu- 
sion, this may illustrate Christ’s undertaking for us; we were revolted from 
God, and by sin had wronged him, but Christ undertakes to make satisfaction, 
“the just for the unjust, that he might bring us unto God.” If the sinner 
owes «hee aught, put it upon my account, | will pay the debt; let his iniquity 
be laid on me, I will bear the penalty. Farther, a 

13th Argument, is from the joy and comfort the apostle hereby would have 
on Philemon’s own account, as well as on Onesimus’s, in such a seasonable and 
acceptable fruit of Philemon’s faith and obedience. 


20 Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the 
Lord: refresh my bowels in the Lord. 


« Philemon was Paul’s “son in the faith,” yet he entreats him as “a brother ;” 
Onesimus a poor slave, yet he solicits for him as if he were seeking some oe 
thing for himself. How pathetical is he! “ Yea, brother,” or ‘O my brot 

(it is an adverb of wishing or desiring,) “let me have joy of thee in the Lord.” 
Thou knowest that 1 am now a prisoner of the Lord, that is, for his sake and 
cause, and need all the comfort and support that my friends in Christ can give 
me. Now this will bea joy to me, I shall have “joy of thee in the Lord,” as 
seeing such an evidence and fruit of thy own Christian faith and love, and on 
Onesimus’s account, who hereby will be relieved and encouraged. Observe, 
1. Christians should do the things that may joy the hearts of one another, both 
people and ministers reciprocally, and ministers of their brethren: from the 
world they expect trouble, and where may they look for comfort and joy but 
in one another? 2. Fruits of faith and obedience in people are the minister's 
greatest joy, especially the more of love appears in them to Christ and his 
members, forgiving injuries, shewing compassion, being merciful, as_tneir 
heavenly Father is merciful. “ Refresh j J t 
any carnal, selfish respect I am acted by, but what is pleasing to Christ, and 
that he may have honour therein. Observe, Ist. The Lord’s honour and 
service is a Christian’s chief aim in all things. And, 2nd. It is meat and drink 
to a good minister to see people ready and zealous in what is good, especially 


my bowels in the Lord.”  {t is not 


in acts of chery and beneficence, as occasions occur, forgiving injuries, and ~ 


remitting somewhat of their right, and the like. And once more, his last, which 


th 
* lath Argument, lies in his good hope and opinion which he expresseth of 
Philemon. ; 

21 Having confidence in thy obedience I wrote 
unto thee, knowing that thou wilt also do more than 


I say. 


ness which he might have used—“Being such an one who would 
rather beseech thee for love’s sake, than avail myself of boldness to 
enjoin.” “Aged:’’ the apostle is conjectured by some to have been 
about sixty years of age. Broken as he was with cares and anxieties, 
his premature old age might entitle him to call himself an old man, 
even if we adopted the calculation which makes him to have been 
not more than fifty at this time. 

ll. “Profitable:” tue play on the words here ig generally 
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recognised. “Onesimus” means profitable. He did not once answer to 
his name, for by running away, and (apparently) by theft (verse 18), 
he proved himself unprofitable, but now profitable in a higher sense 
than he could have been before his conversion, Philemon lost a 
servant to find a brother (verses 15, 16). 

_ 12,“ Whom I have sent again,” or better, “back.” ‘To thee” 
is added in best MSS. Here, as in verse 7, “heart” conveys a 
better sense than “ bowels.” : 


A.D. 64. 


Good thoughts and expectations of us more strongly move and engage to do 
the things expected from us. The apostle knew Philemon to be a good man, 
and was thence persuaded of his readiness to do good, and that not in a scanty 
and niggardly manner, but with a free and liberal hand. Observe, Good per- 
sons will be ready for food works and not narrow and pinche but abundant 
in them. “The liberal deviseth liberal things,” Jsa. xxxii. 8. The Macedonians 
“first gave themselves to the Lord,” and then “to his apostles by the will of 
bre do what good they could with what they had, according as occasions 
offered. 

Thus far is the substance and body of the epistle. Now he comes, 

IIL. To the conclusion ; where, 

First. He signifies his good hope of deliverance through their prayers, and 
that shortly he might see them, desiring Philemon to make provision for him. 


22 But withal prepare me also a lodging: for I 
trust that through your prayers I shall be given unto 
you. 
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“But withal,” or ‘moreover.’ He comes to another thing, yet, as may seem, 
not without some eye to the matter which he had been upon, that might be 
furthered by this intimation, that he hoped he should himself soon follow, and 
know the effect of his epistle, which Philemon would therefore be the more 
stirred up to see might be to his satisfaction. Now here is, 

1, The thing requested. “ eae me also a lodging ;” under this, all neces- 
saries for a stranger are included. He wills Philemon to do it, intending to be 
his guest, as most to his purpose. Observe, Hospitality is a great Christian 
duty, especially in ministers, and towards ministers, ri as the apostle was, 
coming out of such dangers and sufferings for Christ and his Gospel. ho 
would not shew the utmost of affectionate regards to such an one? It is an 
honourable title he gives Gaius; Rom. xvi. 23, “Mine host, and of the whole 
church.” Onesiphorus is also affectionately remembered by the apostle on this 
account ; 2 Tim. i. 16, 18, “ The Lord give mercy to the house of Onesiphorus ; 
for he often refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain; and in how many 
pes he ministered to me at Ephesus thou knowest.” 

2. Here is the ground of the apostle’s pee “For I trust that through 
your prayers I shall be given unto you.” He did not know how God might 
deal with him, but the benefit of prayer he had often found, and hoped he 
should again, for deliverance, and liberty to come to them. Observe, Ist. Our 
dependence is on God for life, and liberty, and opportunity of service; all is 
by Divine pleasure. 2nd. When abridged of these, or any other mercies, our 
trust and hope must be in God, without fainting or succumbing, while our case 
is depending. But yet, 3rd. Trust must be with the use of means, prayer 
especially ; though no other should be at hand, this hath unlocked heaven, and 
opened prison doors. ‘ The fervent effectual prayer of the righteous availeth 
much.” 4th. Prayer of people for ministers, especially when they are in dis- 
tress and danger, is their great sie ministers need and request it. Paul, 
though an apostle, did so with much earnestness, Rom. xv. 30; 2 Cor. i. 11; 
Eph. vi. 18, 19; 1 Thes.v. 25. The least may this way be helpful to the greatest. 
Yet, 5th. Though prayer obtains, yet it does not merit the things obtained. 
They are God’s gifts, and Christ’s purchase; “I trust that through your 
prayers,” (xaproPjcoua tut) “TI shall be freely bestowed on you.” What God 

ves, yet he will be sought to for, that mercies may be valued the more, and 

own whence they come, and God may have the praise. Ministers’ lives and 
labours are for the people’s good; the office was set up for them: “He gave 
zifts for men, apostles,” &c., Eph. iv. 8, 11,12. Their gifts, and labours, and 
ives, all are for their benefit; “ All things are yours, Apollos, Cephas,” &c., 
1 Cor. iii. 21, 22. 6th. In proving for faithful ministers, people, in effect, pray | 
for themselves. “I trust I shall be given unto you,” that is, for your service | 
and comfort, and edification in Christ: see 2 Cor. iv. 15. 7th. The humility of 
the apostle. His liberty, should he have it, he would ewn to be through their | 
rayers, as well as, or more, than his own; he mentions them only through the 
igh thoughts he had of the prayers of many, and the regards God would 
bs ort to his praying people. Thus of the first thing in the apostle’s con- 
clusion. 

Secondly. He sends salutations from one that was his fellow-prisoner, and 

four more that were his fellow- labourers. 


23. There salute thee Epaphras, my fellowprisoner 
in Christ Jesus; 24 Marcus, Aristarclus, Demas, | 
Lucas, my fellowlabourers, 


14, 15. “But without thy mind:” or consent, or approval. 
Thy “ benefit :” or thy good service. “That the good or beneficence 
thou mayest do, whatever it be, may be of free will.” “For a season,” 
“for ever:” not merely perpetually, “bat that thou mightest possess 
him eternally in the brotherhood of Christ.” 

20. “Joy:” rather, “Let me have profit of thee in the Lord: 
refresh my heart in Christ.” So best MSS. 


23, 24. “Epaphras” may be the same as Epaphroditus (com- || 


pare Phil. ii. 25), but of this there is no certainty. Epaphras seems 
to have been a Colossian by birth (Col. iv. 12); he was a faithful 
teacher among the Colossians (Col. i. 7). He is called a “ fellow- 
risoner.” This may either mean that he was actually imprisoned 
or the faith, or may be a graceful acknowledgment of the devotion 
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PHILEMON. 


A.D. 64. 


Saluting is wishing health and peace. Christianity is no enemy to courtesy, 
but enjoins it, 1 Pet. iii. 8. 1t is a meet expression of love and respect, and 
meant to preserve and nourish it; “There salute thee Epaplras, my fellow- 
prisoner in Christ Jesus.” He was of Colosse, and so countryman and fellow- 
citizen with Philemon; by office he seems to have been an evangelist, who 
laboured among the Colossians, if he was not the first converter of them, for 
whom he had special affection. ‘‘ Our dear fellow-servant,” said St. Paul, “and 
for you a faithful minister of Christ,” Col. i. 7; and, ch. iv. 12, 13, “a servant of 
Christ, always labouring for you in prayers. 1 bear him record that he hath 
a great zeal for you,” &c. A very eminerft person therefore this was, who, 
being at Rome, perhaps accompanying Paul, and labouring in the same work 
of preaching ae propagating the Gospel, was confined in the same prison, and 
for the same cause; both termed prisoners in Christ Jesus, intimating the 
ground of their imprisonment,—not any crime or wickedness, but for the faith 
of Christ, and their service to him. An honour it is to suffer shame for Christ’s 
name. “ My fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus” is mentioned as his glory, and 


the apostle’s comfort; not that he was a prisoner, and so hindered from his 
work, that was matter of affliction, but that, seeing God thus permitted and 
called him to suffer, his providence so ordered it that they suffered together, 
and so had the benefit and comfort of one another’s prayers, and help it may 
be in some things; this was a mercy. So God sometimes lightens the sufferings 
of his servants by the communion of saints, the sweet fellowship they have one 
with another in their bonds; never more enjoyment of God have they found 
than when suffering together for God. So Paul and Silas, when their feet 
were fast in the stocks, their tongues were at liberty, and their hearts tuned 
for the praises of God. “Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, my fellow- 
labourers.” ‘he mention of these seems in a sort to interest them in the 
business of the letter. How ill would it look by denial of the request of it to 
slight so many worthy names, as most of these (at least) were? Marcus, cousin 
of Barnabas, and son of Mary, who was so hospitable to the saints at Jerusa- 
lem, Col. iv. 10; Acts xii. 12, and whose house was the place of meeting for 
prayer and worship of God. Though some failing seems to have been in him 
when Paul and he parted, yet in conjunction with Barnabas he went on with 
his work, and here Paul and he, we see, were reconciled, and differences for- 
gotten; 2 Tim. iv. 11, he bids Mark to be brought to him, “for he is profitable 
to me for the ministry,” namely, of an evangelist. Aristarchus is mentioned 
with Marcus, Col. iv. 10, and called there by Paul his ‘‘ fellow-prisoner ;” and 
speaking there of Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas, he adds, “touching whom 
ye received commandment, if he come unto you receive him,” and evidence 
that himself had received him, and was reconciled to him. Next is Demas 
who hitherto it seems appeared not faulty, though, 2 Zim. iv. 10, he is censured 
as having forsaken Paul from “love of this present world.” But how far his 
forsaking was, whether total from his work and profession, or partial only, 
and whether he repented and turned to his duty, Scripture is silent, and so 
must we be. No mark of disgrace lay on him here, but he is joined witi others 
that were faithful, as he is also in Col. iv. 14. Lucas is the last, that beloved 
physician and evangelist, who came to Rome, companion with Paul, Col. iv. 14; 
2 Tim. iv. 11. He was Paul’s associate in his greatest dangers, and fellow- 
labourer. The ministry is not a matter of carnal ease or pleasure, but of pain ; 
if any are idle in it they answer not their calling. Christ bids to “pray the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth labourers,” not loiterers, ‘into his harvest,” 
Mat. ix. 38. And the people are bid “to know them that labour among them, 
and are over them in the Lord, and to esteem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake,” 1 Thes. v.12, 13. “ My fellow-labourers,” saith the apostle. Ministers 
must be helpers together of the truth; they serve the same Lord, in the same 
holy work and function, and are expectants of the same glorious reward, 
therefore must be assistants to each other in furthering the interest of their 
great and common Master. Thus of the salutations, and then, 
Thirdly. Here is the apostle’s closing prayer and benediction. 


25 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ de with 
your spirit. Amen. 


Here is, 1. What is wished and prayed for; namely, “ grace,” that is, the free 
favour and love of God, together with the fruits and effects of it in all good 
things, for soul and body, for time and eternity. Observe, Grace is the best 
wish for ourselves and others; with this the apostle begins and ends. 

2. From whom; namely, “Our Lord Jesus Christ ;” that is, the Son of God, 
second Person in the Trinity, Lord by natural right, “by whom and for whom 
all things were created,” Col.i.16; Jno.i. 1—3, “and who is heir of all things,” 
and, as God-man and Mediator, who purchased us, and to whom we are given 
by the Father: Jesus, that is, the Saviow, Mat. i. 21. We were lost and undone, 
he recovers us, and repairs the ruin; he saves by merit, procuring pardon 
and life for us; and by power, rescuing us from sin, and Satan, and hell, and 
renewing us to the likeness. and bringing us to the enjoyment, of God. Thus 
is he Jesus, and Christ, the Messiah or Anointed, that is, consecrated and fitted 
to be king, priest, and prophet to his church. To all those offices were there 
anointings under the law with oil, and to them was the Saviour spiritually 
anointed with the Holy Ghost, Acts x. 38. In none but he were all these 
together, and in such eminence; ‘‘He was anointed with the oil of gladness 
above his fellows,” Ps. xlv. 7. This Lord Jesus Christ is ours by original title 
to us, and by gospel offers and gift, his purchase of us, and our own accepta- 
tion of him, and resignation to him, and mystical union with him; “ our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Observe, All grace to us is from Christ; he purchased and 
he bestowed it; “ Of his fulness we all receive, and grace for grace,” Jo. i. 16; 
“ He filleth all in all,” Eph. i. 23. 3 

3. To whom; “ Your spirit,’—pera tod mvetpatos tuev3; not Philemon’s only, 
but of all that were named in the inscription. “‘ With your spirit;” that is, with 
you, the soul or spirit being the immediate seat of poche ence it influences 
the whole man, and flows out in gracious and holy actings. All the house 
saluted are here joined in the closing benediction, the more to mindand quicken 
all to further the end of the epistle. , d 

““Amen” is added, not only for strong and affectionate summing up the 
reas and wish, ‘So let it be,’ but as an expression of faith that it will be 

eard, ‘So shall it be.”_ And what need we more to make us happy than to 
have the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ with our spirit? This is the usual 
benediction, but it may be taken here to have some special respect also to the 
occasion; the grace of Christ with their spirits, Philemon’s especially, would 
sweeten and mollify them, and take off too deep and keen reseutments of 
injuries, and dispose to forgive others as God for Christ’s sake hath for. 
given us. 


— 


to the apostle (compare Rom. xvi. 13). ‘‘Marcus:”’ probably John 
Mark, cousin to Barnabas (Col. iv. 10), and feliow-labourer with botb 
St. Paul and St. Peter (1 Pet. v. 13). Sve Acts xii. 12, 25. He has 
been identified by some with the young man mentioned in Mark xiv. 
51,52. There seems little reason to doubt that he is the same as 
Mark the Evangelist. ‘ Aristarchus,’ a Thessalonian (Acts xx. 4), a 
companion of St. Paul on his third missionary journey, was seized, 
together with Gaius, in the tumalt at Ephesus (Acts xix. 29) ; said te 
have been afterwards Bishop of Apamea. ‘‘Demas,” companion and 
fellow-worker, who afterwards deserted St. Paul (Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. 
| iv. 10), is always mentioned with ‘ Lucas,” the evangelist and beloved 
| physician, who remained faithful when others forsook the apostle 
, (2 ‘Lim. iv. 11). 
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Concernine this epistle, we must inquire, I. Into the Divine authority of it; for this has been questioned by some whose distempered eyes could not bear the 
light of it, or whose errors have been confuted by it; such as the Arians, who deny the Godhead and self-existence of Christ, and the Socinians, who deny his 
gatisfaction. But after all the attempts of such men to disparage this epistle, the Divine original of it shines forth with those strong and unclouded rays that he 
that runs may read it as an eminent part of the canon of Scripture. The Divinity of the matter, the sublimity of the style, the excellency of the design, the 
harmony of this with other parts of Scripture, and its general reception in the church of God in all ages, these are the evidences of its Divine authority. II. As 
to the Divine amanuensis or penman of this epistle, we are not so certain; it beareth not the name of any in the front of it, as the rest of the epistles do; and there 
has been some dispute among the learned to whom they should ascribe it. Some have assigned it to Clemens of Rome, others to Luke, and many to Barnabasy 
thinking that the style and manner of expression is very agreeable to the zealous, authoritative, affectionate temper that Barnabas appears to be of, in the account 
we have of him in the Acts of the Apostles ; and one ancient father quotes an expression out of this epistle as the words of Barnabas. But it is generally assigned 
to the apostle Paul; and some later copies and translations have put Paul’s name in the title. In the primitive times it was generally ascribed to him; and the 
style and scope of it very well agrees with his spirit, who was a person of a clear head and a warm heart, whose main end and endeavour was to exalt Christ. 
And some think that the apostle Peter refers to this epistle, and proves Paul to be the penman of it, by telling the Hebrews, to whom he wrote, of Paul’s having 
written to them, 2 Pet. iii. 15; and we read of no other epistle that he ever wrote to them but this. And though it has been objected that, since Paul put his 
name to all his other epistles, he would not have omitted it here, yet others have well answered, that he being the apostle of the Gentiles, who were odious tu 
the Jews, might think fit to conceal his name lest their prejudices against him might hinder them from reading and weighing it as they ought todo. III. As to 
the scope and design of this epistle, it is very evident it was to inform the minds, and strongly to confirm the judgment, of the Hebrews, in the transcendent 
excellency of the Gospel above the laws, and so to take them off from the ceremonies of the law, to which they were so wedded, of which they were so fond, that 
they even doted on them. And those of them that were Christians retained too much of the old leaven, and wanted to be purged from it. The design of this 
epistle was to persuade and press the believing Hebrews to a constant adherence to the Christian faith, and perseverance in it, notwithstanding all the sufferings 
they might meet with in so doing. 1n order to this, he speaks much of the excellency of the author of the Gospel, the glorious Jesus, whose honour he advances, 
and whom he justly prefers before all others, shewing him to be all in all, and this in lofty strains of holy rhetoric. It must be acknowledged there are many 
things in this epistle hard to be understood; but the sweetness we shall find therein will make us abundant amends for all the pains we take to understand it. 
And indeed, if we compare all the epistles of the New Testament, we shall not find any of them more replenished with Divine heavenly matter than this to the 
Hebrews. [The Bible would have been incomplete without this book; and when I think of the relation between the Jewish and the Christian systems—when 
I look on the splendid rites of the ancient economy, and ask their meaning—when I wish a full guide to heaven, and ask for that which gives completeness to the 
whole, I turn instinctively to the epistle to the Hebrews. When I wish also that which shall give me the most elevated view of the Great Author of Christianity 
and of his work, and the most clear conceptions of the sacrifice which he made for sin; and when I look for considerations that shall be most effectual in restrain- 


ing the soul from apostacy, and for considerations to enable it to bear trials with patience and with hope, my mind recurs to this book, and I feel that the book of. 


revelation, and the hopes of man, would be incomplete without it.—Barnes.] 
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CHAPTER I. 


In this chapter we have a twofold comparison stated: I. Between the evangelical and 
legal dispensation; and the excellency of the Gospel above that of the law is asserted 
and proved, ver. 1—3, II. Between the glory of Christ and that of the highest creatures, 
the angels; where the pre-eminence is justly given to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
clearly demonstrated to belong unto him, from ver. 4—12, 


gospel dispensation above that of the law, which he demonstrates from the 
will to men in the one and in the other. Both these dispensations were of 


their coming from Ged. 2 H 3a th 
First. Observe the way wherein God communicated himself and his will to 
men under the Old Testament. And we have here an account, 
1, Of the persons by whom God spoke his mind under the Old Testament, 


Here the apostle begins with a general declaration of the excellency of the 
different way and manner of God’s communicating himself and his mind and. 


God, and both of them very good, but there is a great difference in the way of’ 


OD, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake 
in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, 2 Hath 
in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son, whom he 
hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he 
3 Who 

= : being the brightness of jis 
glory, and the express image of his person, and up- 
holding all things by the word of his power, when he 
had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high; 


YS 
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> made the worlds; 


and they were the prophets; that is, persons chosen of God, and qualified by him 
for that office of revealing the will of God tomen. No man taketh this honour 
to himself unless called; and whoever are called of God are qualified by him, 

2. ‘The persons to whom God spake by the prophets to the fathers; that is, to 
all the Old Testament saints that were under that dispensation. God favoured 
and honoured them with much clearer light than that of nature, under which 
the rest of the world were left. 


3. The order in which God spake to men in those times that went before the’ 


Gospel, those past times. He spake to his ancient people at sundry times, and 
in divers manners. Ist. At sundry times, or ‘by several parts,’ as the word 
signifies, which may refer either to the several ages of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, the patriarchal, the Mosaical, and the prophetical, or to the several 
gradual openings of his mind piecemeal concerning the Redeemer. To Adam, 
that the Messiah should come of the seed of the woman; to Abraham, that he 
should spring from his loins; to Jacob, that he should be of the tribe of Judah; 
to David, that he should be of his house; to Micah, that he should be born at 
Bethlehem; to Isaiah, that he should be born of a virgin. 2nd. “In divers 
manners,” according to the different ways in which God thought fit to com- 
municate his mind to the prophets, sometimes by the illapses of his Spirit, 


sometimes by dreams, sometimes by visions, sometimes by an audible voice,’ 


sometimes by legible characters under his own hand, as when he wrote the ten 


commandments on tables of stone. Of some of these ditferent ways God himself. 


gave an account in Num. xii. 6—8, “If there be a prope ee he I the Lord 
will make myself known to him in a vision, and will speak to him in a dream, 
Not so with my servant Moses. With him I will speak mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches.” ’ 


* By the Rev. W. Tong, with additions from Commentary of Rev. David Dickson. professor of theology in the University of Glasgow, 1660. 


Introductory Note-—The canonical authority of the epistle may be 
considered well established. By orthodox Christians it was univer- 
sally admitted during the first century after it was written. Clement 
(4.0. 70 or 95) refers to this epistle in the same way as and more 
frequently than to any other canonical book. About the close of the 
second century, its canonical authority was questioned by some of 
the orthodox Christians of the North African Church; but no 
Greek or Syriac writer seems to have expressed a doubt. The 
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question of authorship has been widely and warmly debated. 
It has been assigned to Barnabas, Apollos, Silas, Luke; among 
German writers the disposition has been to ascribe the epistle to’ 
some other writer than St. Paul. Alford has adopted the view that 
it was written by Apollos, about a.p. 69, On the other hand, the 
opinion that St. Paul was the author both of the language and the 
thoughts of the epistle has been maintained by many respectable 
authorities. The probable opinion is one which reconciles both 
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Secondly. Observe Gods method of communicating himself and his mind and 
will under the New Testament dispensation, these last days as they are called, 
that is, either towards the end of the world or the end of the Jewish state. The 
times of the Gospel are the last times. The gospel revelation is the last we are 
to expect from God. There was first the natural revelation; then the patriarchal 
by dreams, visions, and voices; then the Mosaical in the law given forth and 
written down; then the prophetical in explaining the law, and giving clearer 
discoveries of Christ ; but now we must expect no new revelation, but only more 
of the Spirit of Christ to help us better to understand what is already revealed, 
“oh de the excellency of the gospel revelation above the former consists in two 

nings. 

1. It is the final, the finishing revelation, given forth in the last days of Divine 
revelation, to which nothing is to be added but the canon of Scripture, to be 
settled and sealed; so that now the minds of men are no longer kept in suspense 
by the biel peg of new discoveries, but they rejoice in a complete revelation 
of the will of God, both perceptive and providential, so far as is necessary for 
them to know in order to their direction and comfort. For the Gospel includes 
Seatac of the great events that shall befall the church of God to the end of 

e world. 

2. It is a revelation which God has made by his Son, the most excellent 
messenger that was ever sent into the world, far superior to all the ancient 

atriarchs and prophets, by whom God communicated himself to his people in 
ormer times. And here we have an excellent account of the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Ist. The glory of his office, and that in three respects. First. God hath ap- 
pointed him to be heir of all things. As God, he was equal to the Father, but 
as God-man and Mediator he was appointed by the Father to be the heir of all 
things, that is, the Boxeraan Lord of all, the absolute disposer and director and 
governor of all persons and of all things, Ps. ii. 6, 7; “ All power in heaven and 
earth is given to him; all judgment is committed to him,” Mat. xxviii. 18; 
Jno. vy. 22. Secondly. By him God made the worlds, both visible and invisible 
the heavens and the earth, not as an instrumental cause, but as his essential 
word and wisdom. By him he made the old creation, and by him he makes 
the new creature, and by him he rules and governs both. Thirdly. He upholds 
all things by the word of his power. He keeps the world from dissolving ; by 
him all things consist. The weight of the whole creation is laid upon Christ ; he 
supports the whole and all the parts. When upon the apostacy the world was 
breaking to pieces under the wrath and curse of God, the Son of God, under- 
taking the work of redemption, has bound it up again and established it by his 
almighty power and goodness. None of the ancient prophets sustained such an 
office as this, none was sufficient for it. 

2nd. From hence the apostle passes to the glory of the person of Christ, who 
was able to execute such an office. He was the brightness of his Father’s glory, 
and “the express image of his person,” ver. 2. This is a high and lofty descrip- 
tion of the glorious Redeemer; this is an account of his personal excellency. 
First. He is in person the Son of God, the only begotten Son of God, and as 
such he must have the same nature. This personal distinction always supposes 
one and the same nature. Every son of man is man: were not the nature the 
same the generation would be monstrous. Secondly. The person of the Son is 
the glory of the Father shining forth with a truly Divine splendour. As the 
beams are efulsenk emanations of the sun, the father and fountain of light, 
Jesus Christ in his person is God manifest in the flesh: he is Light of light, the 
true Shechinah. Thirdly. The person of the Son is the true image and character 
of the person of the Father ; being of the same nature, he must bear the same 
image and likeness. In beholding the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, we behold the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Father, for he 
hath the nature and perfections of God in him. ‘‘ He that hath seen the Son 
hath seen the Father,” that is, he hath seen the same Being. He that hath 
known the Son hath known the Father, Jno. xiv. 7—9; for the Son is in the 
Father, and the Father in the Son; the personal distinction is no other than 
will consist with essential union. This is the glory of the person of Christ; the 
fulness of the Godhead dwells, not typically, but really in him. 

3rd. From the glory of the person of Christ he proceeds to mention the glory 
of his grace; his condescension itself was oly glorious. The sufferings of 
Christ had this great honour in them, to be a full satisfaction for the sins of his 
people. By himself he purged away our sins, that is, by the proper innate 
merit of his death and bloodshed; by their infinite intrinsic value, as they were 
the sufferings of himself, he has made atonement for sin himself. The glory of 
his person and nature gave to his sufferings such merit as was a sufficient 
reparation of honour to God, who had suffered an infinite injury and affront by 
the sins of men. r 

4th. From the glory of his sufferings we are at length led to consider the glory 
of his exaltation; when by himself he had “ purged away our sins, he sat npools 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high,’ at his Father’s ‘Tight hand. As 
Mediator and Redeemer he is invested with the highest honour, authority, and 
activity, for the good of his people. The Father now does all things by him, 
receives all the services of his people from him. Having assumed our nature, 
and suffered in it on earth, he has taken it up with him to heaven, and there it 
has the high honour to be next to God; and this was the reward of his humilia- 

jon. 

Now it was by no less a person than this that God has in these last days 
spoken to men; and the dignity of the messenger gives authority and excellency 
to the message, and therefore the dispensations of the Gospel must needs exceed, 
and very far exceed, the dispensation of the law. 


4 Being made so much better than the angels, as 
he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
name than they. 5 For unto which of the angels 
said he at any time, Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee? And again, I will be to him a 
Father, and he shall be to mea Son? 6 And again, 
when he bringeth in the firstbegotten into the world, 
he saith, And let all the angels of God worship him. 
7 And of the angels he saith, Who maketh his 
angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire. 8 
But unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever: a sceptre of righteousness is the 


extreme theories, and is adopted in the main by the Alexandrian 
Fathers, and in later times by Davidson, Stuart, Wordsworth, and 
others. According to this opinion, the epistle was written by one of 
St. Paul’s companions, under the apostie’s own direction, not dicta- 
tion, as in other epistles. There seem very fair grounds for the 
supposition that St. Luke was the writer, and that the epistle is 
* St. Paul’s in the same sense that the speech in Acts xxii. is St. Paul's. 
It was addressed to Jews, and in all probability to the Jews of 
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|sceptre of thy kingdom. 9 Thou hast loved right- 

eousness, and hated iniquity; therefore God, even 
thy God, hath-anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows. 


The apostle having proved the pre-eminence of the Gospel above the law, 
from the pre-eminence of the Lord Jesus Christ above the prophets, now pro- 
ceeds to shew that he is not only much superior to the prophets, but to the 
angels themselves. In this he obviates an objection that the Jewish zealots 
would be ready to make, that the law was not only delivered by men, but 
* ordained by angels,” Gad. iii. 19, that they attended at the giving forth of the 
law, the hosts of heaven being drawn forth to attend the Lord Jehovah on that 
awful occasion. Now the angels are very glorious beings, far more glorious 
and excellent than men; the Scripture always represents them as the most 
excellent of all creatures, and we know of no being but God himself that is 
higher than the angels; and therefore that law that was ordained by angels 
ought to be held in great esteem. ‘l'o take off the force of this argument the 
penman of this epistle proceeds to state the comparison between Jesus Christ 
and the holy angels, both in nature and office, and to prove that Christ is vastly 
superior to the angels themselves. “ Being made so much better than the 
angels, as he nath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name than they.” 
Here observe, 

First. The superior nature of Christ is proved from his superior name. The 
Scripture does not give high and glorious titles without a real foundation and 
reason in nature, nor would such great things have been said of our Lord Jesus 
Christ if he had not been as great and excellent as those words import. When 
it is said that Christ was made so much better than the angels, we are not to 
imagine that he was a mere creature as the angels are; the word yevouevos, when 
joined with an adjective, is nowhere to be rendered created, and here may 
very well be read, ‘being more excellent,’ as the Syriac version hath it: we 
read ywécbn 6 Oeds dAnbijs, ‘let God be true,’ not made so, but ‘acknowledged’ 
to be so. 

Secondly. The superiority of the name and nature of Christ above the angels 
is declared in the holy Scriptures, and to be deduced from thence. We should 
have known little or nothing either of Christ or of the angels without the 
Scriptures, and we must therefore be determined by them in our conceptions 
of the one and the other. Now here are several passages of Scripture cited, in 
which those things are said of Christ that were never said of the angels. 

1. It was said of Christ, ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,” 
Ps. ii. 7, which refers either to his eternal generation, or to his resurrection, or 
to his solemn inauguration into his glorious kingdom at his ascension and 
session at the right hand of the Father. Now this was never said concerning 
the angels, and therefore by inheritance he has a more excellent nature and 
name than they. 

2. It is said concerning Christ, but never concerning the angels, “I will be to 
him a Father, and he shall be to me a Son,” taken from 2 Sam. vii. 14. Not only 
Lam his Father, and he is my Son, by nature and eternal promanation, but L will 
be his Father, and he shall be my Son, by wonderful conception, and this his 
sonship shall be the fountain and foundation of every gracious relation between 
me and fallen man, 

3. It is said of Christ, ‘ When God bringeth his first-begotten into the world, 
let all the angels of God worship him ;” that is, either when he is brought into 
this lower world at his nativity let the angels attend and honour him, or 
when he is brought into the world above at his ascension, to enter upon his 
mediatorial kingdom, or when he shall bring him again into the world to judge 
the world, then let the highest creatures worship him. God will not suffer an 
angel to continue in heaven that will not be in subjection to Christ, and pay 
adoration to him, and he will at last make the fallen angels and wicked men to 
confess his Divine power and authority, and to fall before him; they that 
would not have him to reign must then be “brought forth and slain before 
him.” The proof of this is taken out of Ps. xcvii. 7, ‘* Worship him all ye et 
that is, all ye that are superior to men, own yourselves to be inferior to Christ 
in nature and power. 

4. God hath said concerning Christ, “Thy throne, O God, is for ever anu 
ever,” &c., ver. 8—12; but of the angels he hath only said that he hath made 
them “spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire,” ver. 7. Now upon comparing 
what he here saith of the angels with what he saith to Christ, the vast infe- 
riority of the angels to Christ will plainly appear. 

Ist. What doth God say here of the angels? ‘* He maketh his angels spirits, 
and his ministers a fame of fire.” This we have in Ps. civ. 4, where it seems to 
be more immediately spoken of the winds and lightning, but is here applied to 
the angels, whose agency the Divine providence makes use of in the winds, and 
in thunder and lightnings. Here, First. The office of the angels; they are 
God’s ministers or servants, to do his pleasure. It is the glory of God that he 
has such servants; it is yet more so that he does not need them. Secondly 
How the angels are qualified for this service. He makes them spirits and a 
flame of fire, that is, he endows them with light and zeal, with activity and 
ability, readiness and resolution, to do his pleasure. They are no more than 
what God has made them to be, and they are servants to the Son as well as to 
the Father. But, ; 

2nd. Observe how much greater things are said of Christ by the Father. 
Here two passages of Scripture are quoted, one out of Ps. xlv. 6,7, where God 
declares of Christ, j 

First. His true and real Divinity, and that with much pleasure and affection, 
not grudging him that glory: “ Ty throne, O God.” Here one Person calls 
another person God, “O God.” And if God the Father declares him to be so, 
he must be really and truly so, for God calls persons and things as they are. 
And now let who will deny him to be essentially God at their peril, but let us 
own and honour him as God; for if he had not been God, he had never been fit 
to have done the Mediator’s work, or to have worn the Mediator’s crown. — 

Secondly. God declares his dignity and dominion, as having a throne, a king- 
dom, and a sceptre of that kingdom. He has all right, rule, authority, and 
power, both as the God of nature, grace, and glory, and as Mediator; and so 
he is adequate and sufficient to all the intents and purposes of his mediatorial 
kingdom. 

Thirdly. God declares the eternal duration of the dominion and dignity of 
Christ, founded upon the Divinity of his person. “Thy throne, O God, is fur 
ever and ever,” from everlasting to everlasting, through all the ages of time, 
maugre all the attempts of earth and hell to undermine and overthrow it, and 
through all the endless ages of eternity, when time shall be no more. This 
distinguishes Christ’s throne from all earthly thrones, which are tottering, and 
will at length tumble down; but the throne of Christ shall be as the days of 
heaven. 

Fourthly. God declares of Christ the perfect equity of his administration, 
and of the execution of his power, through all the parts of his government. 
* A sveptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom,” ver. 8. He cume 


Palestine—most likely before the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
date which best agrees with the views above is about a.p. 63. 

i. 1. “Sundry times and in divers manners:” “times,” literally 
“portions.” Various portions of truth were revealed to the prophets, 
one receiving one portion, and another another. “ Divers mauners :” 
sometimes by visions, sometimes by word; at other times by inward 
impulse and teaching. 

L 3. “Brightness of his Father’s glory:’’ the effulgence, the 
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righteously to the sceptre, and he uses it in perfect righteousness; and the right- 
eousness of his government proceeds from the righteousness of his person, from 
an essential eternal love of righteousness and hatred of iniquity, not merely from 
considerations of prudence or interest, but from an inward and immovable 
principle; “ Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest iniquity, ver. 9. Christ came 
to fulfil all righteousness, to bring in an everlasting ri zhteonsness; and he was 
righteous in all his ways, and holy in all works. He has recommended right- 
eousness to men, and restored it among them as a most excellent and amiable 
thing. He came to finish transgression, and to make an end of sin, as a hateful 

well as hurtful thing. 4 r 
> Fifthly. God Galasee of Christ how he was qualified for the office of Media- 
tor, and how he was ingtalled and confirmed in it; ver. 9, Therefore God, 
even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 
Ist. Christ bath the name Messiah from his being anointed. God’s anointing of 
Christ signifies both his qualifying of him for the office of the Mediator with 
the Holy Spirit and all his graces, and likewise his inauguration of him into the 
office, as prophets, priests, and kings were, by anointing. | God, even thy 
God,” imports the confirmation of Christ in the office of Mediator by the cove- 
nant of redemption and peace that was between the Father and the Son. God 
is the God of Christ, as Christ is man and Mediator. 2nd. This anointing of 
Christ was “with the oil of gladness,” which signifies both the gladness and 
cheerfulness with which Christ undertook and went through the office of 
Mediator, finding himself so absolutely sufficient for it, and also that joy that 
was set before him as the reward of his service and sufferings, that crown 
of glory and gladness he should wear for ever after the suffering of death. 
3rd. This anointing of Christ was above the anointing of his fellows. God, 
ever thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 
Who are Christ’s fellows? Has he any equals? Not as God, except the Father 
and Spirit, but these are not here meant. But as man he has his fellows, and 
as an anointed person, but his unction is beyond all theirs. (1.) Above the 
angels, who may be said to be his fellows, as they are the sons of God by crea- 
tion, and God’s messengers, whom he employs in his service. (2.) Above all 
prophets, priests, and kings, that ever were anointed with oil, to be employed 
in the service of God on earth. (3.) Above all the saints, who are his brethren, 
children of the same Father, as he was a partaker with them of flesh and blood. 
4th. Above all those that were related to him as man, above all the house of 
David, all the tribe of Judah, all his brethren and kinsmen in the flesh. All 
God’s other anointed ones had only the Spirit in a certain measure, Christ had 
the Spirit above measure, without any limitation. None therefore goes through 
his work as Christ did, none takes so much pleasure in it as Christ does ; for 
he was anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows. 

The other passage of Scripture, in which is the superior exceilence of 
Christ to the angels, is taken out of Ps. cii. 25—27, and is thus recited here :— 


10 And, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid | 
the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the! 
works of thine hands: 11 They shall perish; but 
thou remainest ; and they all shall wax old as dotha 
garment; 12 Andasa vesture shalt thou fold them 
up, and they shall be changed: but thou art the 
same, and thy years shall not fail. 


i] 

In these verses the omnipotency of the Lord Jesus Christ is declared, as it 
appears both in creating the world and in changing it. 4 : 

First. In creating the world; ver. 10, “ And thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands.” 
The Lord Christ had the original right to govern the world, because he made 
the world in the beginning; his ment as Mediator was by commission from the 
Father; his right as God with the Father was absolute, resulting from his 
creating power. This power he had before the beginning of the world, and he 
exerted it in giving a beginning and being to the world. e must therefore be 
no part of the world himself, for then he must give himself a beginning. He 
was 7p0 mavtwy,— before all things,’ and “by him all things consist,” Col. i. 17. 
Not only above all things in condition, but before all things in existence; and 
therefore must be God and self-existent. He laid the foundations of the earth, 
did not only introduce new forms into pre-existent matter, but made out of 
nothing the foundations of the earth, the primordia rerum,—‘ the first prin- 
ciples of things.’ He not only founded the earth, but the heavens too are the 
work of his hands, both the habitation and the inhabitants, the hosts of heaven, 
the angels themselves, and therefore he must needs be infinitely superior to 
them. 

Secondly. In changing the world that he has made; and here the mutability 
of this world is brought in to illustrate the immutability of Christ. 

1. This world is mutable; all created nature is so. This world has passed 
through many changes, and shall pass through more; all these changes are by 
the permission, and under the direction, of Christ, that made the werld; 
ver. 11, 12, “They shall perish, they shall all wax old as dotha arment; as a 
vesture shalt thou fold them UP, and they shall be changed.” ‘This our visible 
world, both the earth and visible heavens, are growing old. Not only men, and 
beasts, and trees grow old, but this world itself grows old, and is hastening to 
its dissolution; it changes like a garment, has lost much of its beauty and 
strength; it grew old betimes on the first: apostacy, and it has been waxin 
older and growing weaker ever since; it bears the symptoms of a dying tear 
But then its dissolution shall not be its utter destruction, but its change. Christ 
will fold up this world as a garment, not to be abused any longer, not to be an 
longer used so_as it has been. Let us not then set our hearts upon that whic 
is not what we take it to be, and will not be what it now is. Sin has made a 
great change in the world for the worse, and Christ will make a great change 
in it for the better. We look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. Let the consideration of this wean us from the present 
world, and make us watchful, diligent, and desirous of that better world, and 
let us wait on Christ to change us into a meetness for that new world that is 
approaching; we cannot enter into it till we be new creatures. 

2. Christ is immutable. Thus the Father testifies of him, “ Thou remainest, 
thy years shall not fail.” Christ is the same in himself, the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever, and the same to his people in all the changes of time. 
And this may well on aA all that have an interest in Christ under all the | 
changes they meet with in the world, and under all they feel in themseives. | 
Christ is immutable and immortal, his years shall not fail. This may comfort | 
us under all decays of nature that we may observe in ourselves or in our friends, 
tnough our flesh and heart fail, and our days are hastening to an end. Christ 
lives to tak» care of us while we live, and of ours when we are gone, and this 
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should quicken us all to make our interest in him clear and sure, that our 
spiritual and eternal life may “be hid with Christ in God.” 


13 But to which of the angels said he at any time, 
Sit on my right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool? 14 Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation ? 


This concludes the comparison between Christ and the angels, and the 
puter of Christ to them; God never said to the angels what he has said to 

vhrist. 

First. What hath God said to Christ? He hath said, “Sit thou at my right 
hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool,” Ps. ex. 1, that is, Receive thou 

lory, dominion and rest, and remain in the administration of thy mediatorial 
ingdom until all thine enemies shall either be made thy friends, by conversion, 
or thy footstool. Note, 

1. Christ Jesus has his enemies; would one think it? Enemies even among 
men, enemies to his sovereignty, to his cause, to his people; such as will not 
| have him to reign over them. Let us not think it strange then if we have our 
enemies. Christ never did any thing to make men his enemies; he has done a 
great deal to make them all his friends and his Father's friends, and yet he has 
his enemies. 

2. All the enemies of Christ shall be made his footstool, either by humble 
submission and entire subjection to his will, casting themselves down at his 
feet, or by utter destruction; he shall trample upon those that continue obsti- 
nate, and shall triumph over them. 

3. God the Father hath undertaken for this, and he will see it done, yea, he 
will himself do it; and though it be not done presently, it shall certainly be done 
and Christ waits for it; and so must Christians wait till God has wrought all 
their works in them, for them, and by them. 

4. Christ shall go on to rule and reign till this is done; he shall not leave an 
of his great designs unfinished, he shall go on conquering and to conquer. An 
it becomes his people to go on in their duty, being what he would have them to 
be, doing what he would have them to do, avoiding what he would have them 
to avoid, bearing what he would have them to bear, till he makes them con- 
querors, and more than conquerors, over all their spiritual enemies. 

Secondly. What hath God said of the angels? He never said to them as he 
said to Christ, “Sit ye at my right hand ;” but he has said of them here that they 
are “ ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be the heirs 
of salvation.” Note, 

1. What the angels are as to their nature. They are “spirits,” that is, without 
bodies, or inclination to bodies, and yet they can assume bodies, and appear in 
them when God pleases. They are spirits, incorporeal, intelligent, active sub- 
stances; they excel in wisdom and strength. 

2. What the angels are as to their office. They are “ ministering spirits.” 
Christ, as Mediator, is the great minister of God in the great work of redemp- 
tion. The Holy Spirit is the great minister of God and Christ in the application 
of this redemption. Angels are ministering spirits under the blessed Trinity, 
to execute the Divine will and pleasure; they are the ministers of Divine 
Providence. 

3. The angels are sent forth for this end, to minister to “them who shall be 
the heirs of salvation.” Here observe, Ist. ‘The description given of the saints, 
They are “heirs of salvation;” at present they are under age, heirs, not in- 
heritors. They are heirs, because they are the children of God; “if children, 
then heirs.” Let us make sure that we are children by adoption and regenera- 
tion, having made a covenant resignation of ourselves to God, and walking 
before him in a gospel conversation, and then we are “heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ.” [And the shall surely get salvation, as a heritage never 
to be taken from them.] 2nd. The dignity and privilege of the saints—the angels 
are sent forth to minister for them. Thus they have done in attending and acting 
at the giving forth of the law, in fighting the battles of the saints, in destroying 
their enemies. ‘They still minister for them in opposing the malice and power 
of evil spirits, in protecting and keeping their bodies, pitching their tents about 
theirs, instructing, quickening, and comforting their souls under Christ and the 
Holy Ghost; and thus they shall do in gathering all the saints together at the 
last day. Bless God for the ministration of angels, keep in God’s way, and take 
the comfort of this promise, that he will “give his angels charge over you, to 
keep you in all your ways. ‘hey shall bear you up in their hands, lest you dash 
your feet against a stone,” Ps. xci. 11, 12. 


CHAPTER I. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Makes some application of the doctrine laid down in the 
foregoing chapter concerning the excellency of the person of Christ, both by way of 
exhortation and argument, ver. 1—4. II, Enlarges farther upon the pre-eminence of 
Christ above the angels, ver.5—9. ILI. He proceeds to remove the scandal of the cross, 
ver. 10—15. 
of angels, but the seed of Abraham, and assigns the reason of his so doing, ver. 16—18. 


ot 


‘st give the more earnest heed 
heard, lest at any time we 
should let them slip. 2 
For if the word spoken by 


every transgression and dis- 


ES 


radiant beam. Some think there is an allusion to the Shekinah (Exod. 
xvi. 7,10). ‘‘Express image of his person,” or his substance, 
essence. “ Express image:” the word strictly means the instrument 
for marking, or graving—e.g., the die by which the impression is 
made. Thence it came to be used for the stamp—the impression 
itself. Both are true of Christ, who not only expresses God (compare 
John i, 1 and xiv. 8) to us, but also impresses the image and super- 
scription of God upon those who receive him, (Compare John i, 12 
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and 2 Cor. iii. 18.) “All things:” Alford renders ‘‘ the universe.” 
“When he had,” &c.: the words “by himself” and “our” are wanting 
in oldest MSS. “ Purged:” having made a purification from sins. 
The allusion to Levitical rites is too distinct to be overlooked. The 
word (purification) is used in the Septuagint (Hxod. xxix. 36, xxx, 
10). Christ made purification, thus enabling those who were un- 
clean because of sins to draw near. (Compare Heb. x. 19.) 

i, 4. “Being made so much better:” or having become so much 


IV. To assert the incarnation of Christ, taking upon him not the nature 


HEREFORE we ought to 


to the things which we have 


angels was stedfast, and 
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4 God also bearing them witness, both with signs 
and wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, according to his own will ? 


The apostle proceeds in the plain, profitable method of doctrine, reason, and 
use through this epistle. Here we have the application of the truths before 
asserted and proved; this is brought in by the illative particle, “therefore,” 
with which this chapter begins, and which shews its connexion with the former ; 
where the apostle having proved Christ to be superior to the angels, by whose 
ministry the law was given, and therefore that the gospel dispensation must 
be more excellent than the legal, he now comes to apply this doctrine, both by 
way of exhortation and argument. 

First. By way of exhortation; ver. 1, “Therefore we ought to give the more 
dilizent heed to the things which we have heard.” This is the first way by 
which we are to shew our esteem of Christ and of the Gospel. It is the great 
concern of every one under the Gospel to give the most earnest heed to all 
gospel discoveries and directions; that is, to prize them highly in our judg- 
ments as matters of the greatest importance, to hearken to them diligently in 
all the opportunities we have for that purpose, to read them frequently, to 
meditate on them closely, and to mix faith with them; to embrace them in our 
hearts and affections, to retain them in our memories, and finally to regulate 
our words and actions according to them. 

k Secondly. By way of argument, he adds strong motives to enforce the ex- 

ortation. i 

1. From the great loss we shall sustain if we do not take this earnest heed to 
the things we have heard; we shall “let tem slip.” They will leak and run out 
of our heads, lips and lives, and we shall be great losers by our neglect. Learn, 
Ist. That when we have received gospel truths into our minds, we are in 
danger of letting them slip. Our minds and memories are like a leaking 
vessel, they do not without much care retain what is poured into them; this 

roceeds from the corruption of our natures, the enmity and subtlety of Satan, 

e steals away the word; from the entanglements and snares of the world, the 
thorns that thoi the good seed. 2nd. That those meet with an inconceivable 
loss who let gospel truths which they had received slip out of their minds; 
they have lost a treasure far better than thousands of gold and silver. The 
seed is lost, their time and pains in hearing lost, and their hopes of a good har- 
vest lost; all is lost if the Gospel be lost. 3rd. This consideration should be a 
strong motive, both to our attention to the Gospel and retention of it; and, 
indeed, if we do not well attend, so we shall not long retain the word of God: 
inattentive hearers will soon be forgetful hearers. 

2. Another arguinent is taken from that dreadful punishment we shall ineur 
if we do not this duty, a more dreadful punishment than those fell under who 
neglected and disobeyea the law, ver. 2-4. Here observe, 

Ist. How the law is described. It was “the word spoken by angels,” and 
declared to be “stedfast.” It was the word spoken by angels, because given by 
the ministration of angels, they sounding the trumpet, and perhaps forming the 
words according to God’s direction; and God, as udge, will make use of the 
angels to sound the trumpet a second time, and gather all to his tribunal to 
receive their sentence, as they have conformed or not confor ed to the law. 
And this law is declared to be stedfast ; it is like the promise, “ Yea, and amen;” 
it is truth and faithfulness, and it will abide and have its force whether men 
obey it or no; for “every transgression and disobedience will receive a just 
recompence of reward.” If men trifle with the law of God, the law will not 
trifle with them; it has taken hold of the sinners of former ages, and will take 
hold of them in all ages. God, as a righteous Governor and Judge, when he 
had given forth the law, would not et the contempt and breach of it go 
unpunished; but he has from time to time reckoned with the transgressors 
of it, and recompensed them according to the nature and aggravation of their 
disobedience. Observe! The severest punishment God ever inflicted upon 
sinners is no more than what sin deserves; it is “just recompence of reward.” 
Punishments are as just, and as much due to sin, as rewards are to obedience; 
yea, more due than rewards are to imperfect obedience. ; 

2nd. How the Gospelis described. It is salvation, a great salvation; “so great 
salvation,” that no other salvation can compare with it; so great that none can 
fully express, no, nor yet conceive how great it is. It is a great salvation that 
the Gospel discovers; for it discovers a great Saviour, one that has manifested 
God to be reconciled to our nature, and reconcileable to our persons. It shews 
how we may be saved from so great sin and so great misery, and be restored to 
so great holiness and so great happiness. The Gospel discovers to us a great 
Sanctifier, to qualify us for salvation, and to bring us to the Saviour. The Gospel 
unfolds a great and excellent dispensation of grace, a new covenant; the great 
charter, deed and instrument is settled and secured to all those that come into 
the bond of the covenant. | : as 

3rd. How sinning against the Gospel is described. It is declared to be a 
neglect of this great salvation, it is a contempt put upon the saving grace of 
God in Christ, making light of it, not caring for it, not thinking it worth their 
while to acquaint themselves with it, not regarding either the worth of gospel 
grace, or their own want of it, and undone state without it; not using their 
endeavours to discern the truth of it, and assent to it, nor to discern the good- 
ness of it so as to approve of it, or apply it to themselves. In these things they 
discover a plain neglect of this great salvation. Let us all take heed that we be 
not found among those wicked, wretched sinners that neglect the grace of the 
Gospel. 

4th. How the misery of such sinners is described, and it is declared to be 
unavoidable; ver. 3, “How shall we escape?” This intimates, First. That 
the despisers of this salvation are condemned already; under arrest, and in the 
hands of justice already. So they were by the sin of Adam; and they have 
strengthened their bonds by their personal transgression ; ./no. iii. 18, ““ He that 
believeth not is condemned already.” Secondly. There is no escaping out of 
this condemned state, but by accepting the great salvation discovered in the 
Gospel: as for those that neglect it, the wrath of God is upon them, and it 
abides upon them; they cannot disengage themselves, they cannot emerge, they 
cannot get from under the curse. Thirdly. That there is a yet more aggravated 
curse and condemnation waiting for all those that despise the grace of God in 
Christ, and that most heavy curse they cannot escape; they can neither conceal 
their persons at the great day, nor deny the fact, nor bribe the Judge, nor break 
the prison. There is no door of mercy left open for them, there shall “ be no 
more sacrifice for sin,” they are irrecoverably lost. The unavoidableness of the 
misery of such is here expressed by way of question, “ How shall we escape?” 
It is an appeal to universal reason, to the consciences of sinners themselves, it is 
a challenge to all their power and policy, to all their interest and alliances, 
whether the , or any for them, can find out, or can force out, a way of escape 
from the vindictive justice and wrath of God. It intimates that the neglecters 
of this great salvation will be left not Ost criteria power, but without plea 
and excuse, at the judgment-day. If they be asked what they have to say that 
the seutence shouia not be executed upon them, they will be speechless and self- 
condemned by their own consciences, even to a greater degree of misery than 
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those fell under that neglected the authority of the law, or that sinned without 
the law. 

3. Another argument to enforce the exhortation is taken from the dignity and 
excellency of the person by whom the Gospel began to be spoken; ver. 3, * It 
began at first to be spoken by the Lord,” that is, the Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
Jehovah, the Lord of life and glory, Lord of all, and, as such, possessed of 
unerring and infallible wisdom, infinite and inexhaustible goodness, unques- 
tionable and unchangeable veracity and faithfulness, absolute sovereignty and 
authority, and irresistible power. This great Lord of all was the first that 
began to speak it plainly and clearly without types and shadows, as it was 
before he came. ow surely it may be expected that all will reverence this 
Lord, and take heed to a Gospel that began tu be spoken by one that “ spoke so 
as never man spoke.” 

4. Another argument is taken from the character of those that were witnesses 
to Christ and the Gospel; ver. 3,4, “ lt was confirmed to us by them that heard 
him, God also bearing them witness.” Observe, 

Ist. The promulgation of the Gospel was continued and confirmed by those 
that heard Christ; by the evangelists and apostles, who were eye and ear- 
witnesses of what Jesus Christ “began both to do and to teach,” Acts i. 1. 
These witnesses could have no worldly end or interest of their own to serve 
hereby. Nothing could induce them to give in their evidence but the Redeemer’s 
glory, and their own and others’ salvation; they exposed themselves by their 
testimony to the loss of all that was dear to them in this life, and many of them 
sealed it with their blood. ; 

2nd. “ God himself bore witness” to those that were witnesses for Christ; 
he testified that they were authorised and sent by him to preach Christ and 
salvation Me him to the world.. And how did he bear them witness? Not only 
by giving them great peace in their own minds, great patience under all their 
sufferings, and unspeakable courage and joy, though these were witnesses 
to themselves; but he bore them witness “by signs and wonders, and divers 
miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will.” First. With 
“signs ;” signs of his gracious presence with them, and of his power working 
by them. Secondly. ‘‘ Wonders ;” works quite beyond the power of nature, and 
out of the course of nature, filling the spectator with wonder and admiration, 
stirring them up to attend to the doctrine preached, and to inquire into it. 
Thirdly. “ Divers miracles,” or mighty works; in which an almighty agency 
did appear beyond all reasonable controversy. Fourthly. “ Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost,” qualifying, enabling, and exciting them to do the work to which they 
were called ; “ Divisions or distributions of the Holy Ghost, diversities of gifts,” 
1 Cor. xii. 4, &e. And all this according to God’s own will; it was the will of 
God that we should have sure footing for our faith, and a strong foundation for 
our hope in receiving the Gospel. As at the giving forth of the law there were 
signs and wonders by which God testified the authority and excellency of it, so 
he witnessed to the Gospel by more and greater miracles, as to a more excellent 
and abiding dispensation. 


5 For unto the angels hath he not put in subjec- 
tion the world to come, whereof we speak. 6 But 
one in a certain place testified, saying, What is man, 
that thou art mindful of him? or the son of man, 
that thou visitest hin? 7 Thou madest him a little 
lower than the angels; thou crownedst him with 
glory and honour, and didst set him over the works 
of thy hands: 8 Thou hast put all things in sub- 
jection under his feet. For in that he put all in 
subjection under him, he left nothing that is not put 
under him. But now we see not yet all things put 
under him. 9 But we see Jesus, who was made a 
little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour; that he by the 


grace of God should taste death for every man. 


The apostle having made this serious eppliestion of the doctrine of the 
personal excellency of Christ above the angels, he now returns to that plea- 
sant subject again, and pursues it farther; ver. 5, “ For unto the angels hath he 
not put into subjection the world to come, whereof we speak.” : ee 

First. Here the apostle lays down a negative proposition, including a positive 
one, that the state of the gospel church, which is here called “ the world to 
come,” is not subjected to the angels, but under the special care and direction 
of the Redeemer himself. Neither the state in which the church is at present, 
nor that more completely restored state to which it shall arrive, when the prince 
of this world is cast out, and the kingdoms of the earth shall become the king- 
dom of Christ, is left to the government of the angels, but Jesus Christ will 
take to him his great power, and will reign. He does not make that use of the 
ministration of angels to give the Gospel as he did the law, which was the 
state of the old or antiquated world. | abet 

{He calleth the world under the kingdom of the Messias “the world to 
come:” first to put a difference betwixt the estate of the world considered as 
under sin and under the Messias. It is called “the world to come” also, 
because, albeit this change began with the work of grace before Christ came 
yet it was nothing in comparison of the world to come under the Messias. An 
that which is now under the Gospel is little or nothing in comparison of that 
glorious change of the nature and use of all things, under Christ’s subjects, 
which is to be revealed at his last coming. Then whatsoever thing we have 
hitherto found to our good, since we knew Christ, it is but little to what shall 
be. Our world is but to come, 1 Cor. xv. 9.] ‘ i he 
This new world is committed to Christ, and only put in absolute subjection to 
him in all spiritual and eternal concerns, Christ has the administration of the 
gospel church, which at once speaks Christ’s honour, and the church’s happiness 
and safety. It is certain that neither the first creation of the gospel church, 
nor its after-edification or administration, nor its final judgment and perfection, 
are committed to the angels, but to Christ. God would not put so great a trust 
in his holy ones; his angels were too weak for such a charge. 

Secondly. We have a Scripture account of that blessed Jesus to whom the 
gospel world is put into subjection. It is taken from Ps. viii. 46, “ But one 
in a certain place testified, saying, What is man, that thou art mindful of 


better. Christ was, originally and essentially, the brightness of his 
Father’s glory, and so better, superior to angels. The force of being 
made so much better, &.,is to be found in chap. ii. 9, for he was 
made lower than the angels for the purposes of redemption. t 

i. 7. “ Who maketh his angels spirits:” rather, “winds.” This 
makes the double comparison clear—winds and flames: The Targum 
paraphrase of Psa. civ. 4 is, “ Who maketh his messengers swift as 
winds, and his ministers strong as flaming fire,” 


i, 14, “To minister for them:’ Alford renders, “Sent forth for 
ministry on account of them ”—i,e., not necessarily to those who shall 
be heirs, but all the ministry of these angels tends to the welfare 
of God’s children. (Compare Rom. viii. 28.) 

ii. 1. “ Let them slip:” rather, lest we should “flow past them,” 
or “drift away from them,” hence be diverted from them. ‘The 
fear is lest we should drift from the anchorage. 

ii. 2. “ Steadfast:” or proved to be of authority, Alford renders 
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him? or the son of man, that thou visitest him?” &c. These words are to be '' 


considered both as applicable to mankind in general and as applied here to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. f Ff f 

1. As applicable to mankind in general; where we have an affectionate, 
thankful expostulation with the great God concerning his wonderful con- 
descension and kindness to the sons of men. Ist. In remembering them, or 
being mindful of them, when, yet they had no being but in the counsels of 
Divine love. ‘The favours of God to men all spring up out of his eternal 
thoughts and purposes of mercy for them; as all our dutiful regards to God 
spring forth from our remembrance of him. God is always mindful of us, let 
us never be forgetful of him. 2nd. In visiting him; God’s purpose of favours 
for men is productive of gracious visits to them; he comes to see us, how it is 
with us, what we ail, what we want, what dangers we are exposed to, what 
difficulties we have to encounter, and by his visitation our spirit is preserved. 
Let us so remember God as daily to approach him in a way of duty. 3rd. In 
making him the head of all the creatures in this lower world, the topstone of 
this building, the chief of the ways of God on earth, and only “a little lower 
than the angels,” in place and respect to the body while here, and to be made 
like the angels, and “equal to the angels at the resurrection of the just, 
Lu. xx. 36. 4th. In crowning him with glory and honour, the honour of having 
noble powers and faculties of soul, excellent organs and parts of body; whereby 
he is allied to both worlds, capable of serving the interests of both worlds, and 
of enjoying the happiness of both. 5th. In giving him right to, and dominion 
over, the inferior creates which did continue so long as he continued in his 
allegiance and duty to God. ' 

2. This is here a ak applied to the Lord Jesus Christ; and the whole that 
is here said can only be applied to him, ver. 8,9. And here you may observe, 
Ist. What is the moving cause of all the kindness God shews to men in giving 
Christ for them, and to them; and that is “the grace of God.” For what is 
man? 2nd. What are the fruits of this free grace of God with respect to the 
rift of Christ for us and to us, as related in this Scripture testimony. First. 
That God was mindful of Christ for us in the covenant of redemption. 
Secondly. That God visited Christ on our_account; and it was concluded 
between them that, in the fulness of time, Christ should come into the world 
as the great archetypal sacrifice. Thirdly. That God had made him “a little 
lower than the angels,” in his being made man, that he might suffer and humble 
himself to death. Fourthly. That God crowned the human nature of Christ 
with glory and honour in his being perfectly holy, and having the Spirit without 
measure, and by an ineffable union with the Divine nature in the second person 
of the Trinity ; “The fulness of the Godhead dwelling in him bodily,” that by 
his sufferings he might make satisfaction, tasting death for every man, that is, 
sensibly feeling and undergoing the bitter agonies of that shameful, painful, 
and cursed death of the cross, hereby putting all mankind into a new state of 
trial. Fifthly. That as a reward of his humiliation in suffering death, he was 
“crowned with glory and honour;” advanced to the highest dignity in heaven, 
and having absolute dominion over all things; thus accomplishing that ancient 
Scripture in Christ, which never was so accomplished or fulfilled in any mere 
man that ever was upon earth. 
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10 For it became him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
unto glory, to make the captain of their salvation 
perfect through sufferings. 11 For both he that 
sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of one: 
for which cause he is not ashamed to call them bre- 
thren, 12 Saying, Iwill declare thy name unto my 
brethren, in the midst of the church will I sing praise 
unto thee. 13 And again, I will put my trust in 
him. And again, Behold Iand the children which 


God hath given me. 


Having mentioned the death of Christ, the apostle proceeds to prevent and 
remove the scandal of the cross; and this he does by shewing both how it 
became God that Christ should suffer, and how much man should be benefited 
by those sufferings. ; 

First. How it became God that Christ should suffer ; ver. 10, ‘‘ For it became 
him, for whom are all things, and to whom are all things, in bringing many 
ae to glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 

ere. 

1. God is described as the final end and first cause of all things; and, as such, 
it became him to secure his own glory in all that he did, not only to act so as 
that he might in nothing dishonour himself, but that he might from every 
thing have a revenue of glory. ‘ 

2. He is declared to bave acted up to this glorious character in the work of 
redemption; and that both as to the choice of the end and means. 

Ist. In the choice of the end; and that was to “ bring many sons to glory,” to 
present glory in enjoying the glorious Punic of the Gospel, and to future 
glory in heaven, which will be glory indeed, an exceeding, eternal weight of 
glory. Here observe, First. We must be the sons of God, both by adoption 
and regeneration, before we can be brought to the glory of heaven. Heaven is 
the inheritance, and only those that are the children are heirs of that inheritance. 
Secondly. All true believers are the children of God; “ To them that receive 
Christ he has granted the power and privilege of being the children of God, 
even to as many as believe on his name,” Jno. 1.12. Vhirdly. That though the 
sons of God are but a few in one place, and at one time, yet, when they shall 
be all brought together, it will appear that they are many. Christ is “the first- 
born among many brethren.” Fourthly. That all the sons of God, how many 
soever they are, or however dispersed and divided, sha.: at length be brought 
together to glory. 

2nd. In the choice of the means. First. In finding out such a person as 
should be “the Captain of our salvation.” Those that are saved must come 
to that salvation under the conduct of a Captain and leader sufficient for that 
purpose; and they must be all listed under the banner of this Captain. “ They 
must endure hardship as good soldiers of Christ; ” they must follow their Cap- 
tain, and they that do so shall be brought safely off, and shall inherit great 
glory and honour. Secondly. In making this Captain of our salvation “ perfect 
through sufferings.” God the Father made the Lord Jesus Christ the Captain 
of our salvation; that is, he consecrated, he appointed him to that office, he 
gave him a commission for it, and he made him a perfect Captain. He had per- 
fection of wisdom, and courage, and strength by the Spirit of the Lord, whieh 1 


“binding.” “Transgression and disobedience:”’ the first word refers 
to the actual breach of ascertained and known commandments, the 
second to neglect in ascertaining the rule of duty. 

ii. 3. “ Neglect :” if we have neglected, or if we have no care for, 
have been careless of a salvation which is so great. “Seeing that 
it, having begun to be spoken by the Lord, was confirmed,” &c. 

ii. 4. “‘ Bearing them witness:” omit “them.” The witness of 
God by sigus, &e., is to the great salvation—the Gospel, 
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he had without measure; he was made “ perfect through sufferings,” that is, J@ 
perfected the work of our redemption by shedding his blood, and was thereby 
perfectly qualified to be a Mediator between God and man. He found his way 
to the crown by the cross, and so must his people too. The excellent Dr. Owen 
observes, that the Lord Christ, being consecrated and perfected through suf- 
fering, hath consecrated the way of suffering for al) his followers to pass through 
unto glory; and hereby their sufferings are made necessary and unavoidable, 
they are hereby made honourable, useful, and profitable. 

Secondly. He shews how much they would be benefited by the cross and 
sufferings of Christ. As there was nothing unbecoming God and Christ, so there 
was that which would be very beneficial to men in these sufferings. Hereby 
they are brought into a near union with Christ, and into a very endearing 


' relation. 


1. Into a near union; ver. 11, “ Both he that sanctifieth and they who are 
sanctified are all of one.” Observe, Christ is he that sanctifieth, he hath pur- 
chased and sent the sanctifying Spirit ; he is the head of all sanctifying influ- 
ences. ‘he Spirit sanctifieth as the Spirit of Christ. ‘I'rue believers are they 
who are sanctified, endowed with holy principles and powers, separated and set 
apart from mean and yile uses to high and holy uses and purposes; for so they 
must be before they can be brought to glory. Now Christ, that is the agent in 
this work of sanctification, and Christians that are the recipient subjects, are 
all of one. How? Why, Ist. They are all of one heavenly Father, and that is 
God. God is the Father of Christ by eternal generation, and by miraculous 
conception, &c.; of Christians by adoption and regeneration. 2nd. ‘They are of 
one earthly father, Adam. Christ and believers have the same human nature. 
3rd. Of one spirit, one holy and heavenly disposition. The same mind is in them 
that was in Christ, though not in the same measure. ‘The same Spirit informs 
and actuates the head and all the members. 

2. Into an endearing relation. This results from the union; and here first he 
declares what this relation is, and then he quotes three texts out of the Old 
Testament to illustrate and prove it. 

lst. He declares what this relation is; he and believers being all of one, he 
therefore is not ashamed to call them brethren. Observe, First. Christ and 
believers are brethren; not only bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, but 
spirit of his spirit; brethren by the whole blood, in what is heavenly as well as 
in what is earthly. Secondly. Christ is not ashamed to own this relation; he 
is not ashamed to call them brethren, which is wonderful goodness and conde- 
scension in him, considering their meanness by nature, and vileness by sin; but 
he will never be ashamed of any that are not ashamed of him, and that take 
care not to be a shame and reproach to him and to themselves. 

2nd. He illustrates this from three texts of Scripture. The first is out of 
Ps. xxii. 22, ‘I will declare thy name unto my brethren; in the midst of the 
church will I sing praises unto thee.” This psalm was an eminent prophecy of 
Christ ; it begins with his words on the cross, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Now here it is foretold, First. 'Vhat Christ should have 
a church or congregation in the world, a company of volunteers, freely willing 
to follow him, Secondly. That these should not only be brethren to one another, 
but to Christ himself. Thirdly. That he would declare his Father’s name to 
them, that is, his nature, attribute, his mind and will; and this he did in his 
own person while he dwelt among us, and by his Syirit poured out upon his 
disciples, enabling them to spread the knowledge of God in the world from one 
generation to another to the end of the world. Fourthly. ‘That Christ would 
sing praise to his Father in the church. The glory of the Father was whatChrist 
had in his eye; his heart was set upon it, he laid out himself for it, and he 
would haye his people to join with him in it. The second Scripture is quoted 
from Ps. xviii. 2, ““ And again I will put my trust in him.” That psalm sets forth 
the troubles that Dawid, as a type of Christ, met with, and how he in all his 
troubles put his trust in God. Now this shews, that besides his Divine nature 
which needed no supports, he was to take another nature upon him, that would 
want those supports that none but God could give. He suffered and trusted as 
our head and president.— Owen, in loc. His brethren must suffer and trust tov. 
The third Scripture is taken from Jsa. viii. 18, ““ Behold, Land the children which 
God hath given me.” ‘This proves Christ really and truly man, for parents and 
children are of the same nature with Christ. Children were given him of the 
Father in the counsel of his eternal love, and that covenant of peace that wus 
between them; and they are given to Christ at their conversion. When they 
take hold of his covenant, then Christ receives them, rules over them, rejoices 
in them, perfects all their affairs, takes them up to heaven, and there presents 
them to his Father, “ Behold, 1 and the children which thou hast given me.” 


14 Forasmuch then as the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part 
of the same; that through death he might destro 
lim that had the power of death, that is, the devil ; 
15 And deliver them who through fear of death were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage. 16 For verily 
he took not on him the nature of angeis, but he took 
on him the seed of Abraham. 17 Wherefore in all 
things it behoved him to be made like unto Ais bre- 
thren, that he might be a merciful and faithful high 
priest in things pertaining to God, to make recon- 
ciliation for the sins of the people. 18 For in that 
he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to 
succour them that are tempted. 

Here the apostle proceeds to assert the incarnation of Christ, as taking upon 
him not the nature of angels, but the seed of Abraham; and he shews tlie 
reason and design of his 80 doing. : 

First. The incarnation of Christ is asserted; ver. 16, “ Verily he took not on 
him the nature of angels, but he took on him the seed of Abraham.” He took 
part of flesh and blood: though as God he pre-existed from all eternity, yet in 
fulness of time he took one of our nature into union with his Divine nature, and 
became really and truly man. He did not lay hold of angels, but he laid’ hold 
of the seed of Abraham. The angels fell, and he let them go, and lie under the 
desert, defilement, and dominion of their sin, without hope or help. Christ 


never designed to be the Saviour of the fallen angels; as their tree fell, so it 
lies, and must lie to eternity, and therefore he did not assume their nature: the 


ii. 7. “ And didst set him over tne works of thy hands:” these 
words are omitted in some MSs. 

ii. 9. The arrangement of this verse as given in Alford’s trans- 
lation gives a different turn to the thought. In the English version the 
train of thought suggested is that Jesus was made a little lower than 
the angels that he might suffer death. Alford’s version brings out 
the real point, which is that Jesus, on account of his suffering death, 
is crowned, &c. His translation is, “ But him that is made a little 
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nature of angels could not be an atoning sacrifice for the sin of man. Now 
Christ resolving to recover the seed of Abraham, and raise them up from their 
fallen state, he took upon him the human nature from one descended from the 
loins of Abraham, that the same nature that had sinned might suffer to restore 
human nature to a state of hope and trial, and all that accepted of mercy to 
a state of special favour and salvation. Now there is hope and help for the 
chief of sinners in and through Christ. Here is a price paid sufficient for all, 
and suitable to all, for it was in our nature. Let us to all then know the day 
of our gracious visitation, and improve that distinguishing mercy which has been 
shewn to fallen men, not to the fallen angels. 

Secondly. The reasons and designs of the incarnation of Christ are declared, 

1. Because ‘‘the children were partakers of flesh and blood, he must take part 
of the same, and be made like his brethren,” ver 14, 15. For no higher nor 
lower nature than man’s that had sinned could so suffer for the sin of man 
as to satisfy the justice of God, and raise man up to a state of hope, and 
make believers the children of God, and so brethren to Christ. 

2. He became man, that he might die. As God, he could not die, and therefore 
he assumes another nature and state. Here the wonderful love of God appeared, 
that when Christ knew what he must suffer in our nature, and how he must 
die in it, yet he so readily took it upon him. The legal sacrifices and offerings 
God could not accept as a propitiation. A body was prepared for Christ, and 
he said, ‘‘ Lo! Lcome, I delight to do thy will.” 

3. “That through death he might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil,” ver. 14. The devil was the first sinner, and the first 
tempter to sin, and sin was the proguiing cause of death; and he may be said 
to have the power of death, as he draws men into sin, the ways whereof are 
death, and as he is often permitted to terrify the consciences of men with the 
fear of death, and as he is the executioner of Divine justice, haling their 
souls from their bodies to the tribunal of God, there to receive their doom; 
and then being their tormentor, as he was before their tempter ; in these respects 
he may be said to have had the power of death. But now Christ has so far 
destroyed him that had the power of death that he can keep none under the 
power of spiritual death, nor can he draw any into sin, (the procuring cause of 
death,) nor require the soul of any from the body, nor execute the sentence 
upon any but those who choose and continue to be his willing slaves, and per- 
sist in their enmity to God. | 2 

4. That he might deliver his own people from that slavish fear of death that 
they are often subject to. This may refer to the Old ‘Testament saints, who 
were more under a spirit of bondage, because life and immortality were not so 
fully brought to light as now they are by the Gospel; or, it may refer to all the 
people of God, whether under the Old Testament or the New, whose minds are 
often in perplexing fears about death and eternity. Christ became man, and died 
to deliver them from those perplexities of soul, by letting them know that death is 
not only a conquered enemy, but a reconciled friend; not sent to hurt the soul, 
or separate it from the love of God, but to put an end to all their grievances 
and complaints, and to give them a passage to eternal life and blessedness. So 
that death now to them is not in the hand of Satan, but in the hand of Christ; 
not Satan’s servant, but Christ’s servant; has not hell following it, but heaven 
toall that arein Christ. : ; 

5. Christ must be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful high priest in the things pertaining tu the justice and honour of 
God, and to the support and comfort of his people. He must be faithful to 
God and merciful to men, ert : 

ist. In things pertaining to God, to his justice, and to his honour, to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people, to make all the attributes of the 
Divine nature, and all the persons subsisting therein, harmonize in man’s 
recovery, and fully to reconcile God and man. Observe, First. ‘There was a 

reat breach and quarrel between God and man by reason of sin. Secondly. 
Christ by becoming man, and dying, hath taken up the quarrel, and made recon- 
ciliation so far as that God is ready to receive all intu favour and friendship 
that come to him through Christ. r 

2nd. In things pertaining to his people, to their support and comfort; ver. 18, 
“In that he suffered being. tempted, he is able to succour them that are 
tempted.” Where observe, first. Christ’s passion. He suffered Being kempied, 
and his temptations were not the least part of his sufferings; “He was in 
all things tempted as we are, yet without sin,” ch. iv. 15. Secondly. Christ’s 
compassion. He is able to succour them that are tempted; he is touched with 
a feeling of our infirmities; a sympathising physician, tender and skilful, he 
knows how to deal with tempted sorrowful souls, because he has been himself 
sick of the same disease, not of sin, but of temptation and trouble of soul. The 
remembrance of his own sorrows and temptations makes him mindful of the 
trials of his people, and ready to help them. Here observe, Ist. The best of 
Christians are subject to temptations, to many temptations while in this world; 
let us never count upon an absolute freedom from temptations in this world, 
2nd. Temptations bring our souls into such distress and danger as to need support 
and suecour. 3rd. That Christ is ready and willing to succour those that under 
their temptations apply themselves to him, and that he became man, and was 
tempted, that he might be every way qualified to succour his people. 


CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter the apostle applies what he had said in the foregoing chapter concerning 
the priesthood of Christ: I. In a serious pathetic exhortation that this great High Priest, 
that was discovered to them, might be seriously considered by them, ver. 1—6. IJ. And 
then adds many weighty counsels and cautions, ver. 7—19. 


HEREFORE, holy _ bre- 
thren, partakers of the hea- 
venly calling, consider the 


Apostle and High Priest of 


‘y our profession, Christ Jesus; 
s 2 Who was faithful to him 
oF that appointed him, as also 

Q* Moses was faithful in all his 

house. 8 For this man 

was counted worthy of more 

glory than Moses, inasmuch as he who hath builded 
the house hath more honour than the house. 4 For 
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every house is builded by some man; but he that 
built all things 7s God. 5 And Moses verily was 


ANCIENT EASTERN BUILDERS. 


faithful in all his house, as a servant, for a testimony 
of those things which were to be spoken after; 6 
But Christ as a son over his own house; whose house 
are we, if we hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing 
of the hope firm unto the end. 


In these verses we have the application of that doctrine laid down in the 
close of the last chapter concerning the priesthood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And observe, 

_First. In how fervent and affectionate a manner the apostle exhorts Chris- 
tians to have this High Priest much in their thoughts, and to make him the 
object of their close and serious consideration, and surely no one in earth or 
heaven deserves our consideration more than he. hat this exhortation might 
be made the more effectual, 

_ (As we get farther light of Christ, we are bound to farther use making of cur 
light. And that as farther is revealed unto us of Christ,so must we set our 
minds on work to ponder and weigh what is revealed, that the matter may sink 
deeper in our mind and in our heart. Except we shall consider seriously what 
is spoken of Christ we can make no profitable use of the doctrine; for such 
high mysteries are not soon taken up, and the heart is not soor wrought upon 
ron to receive impression of his excellency, except after due consideration. 

serve, 

1. The honourable compellation used to those to whom he wrote. “Holy 
brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling.” 1st. Brethren, not only my 
brethren, but the brethren of Christ, and in him brethren to the saints; all the 
people of God are brethren, and should love and live like brethren. 2nd. Holy 
brethren, holy not only in profession and title, but in principle and practice, in 
heart and life. This has been turned by some into scorn,—These, say they, are 
holy brethren; but it is dangerous jesting with such edge-tools: “Be not mockers 
lest your bands be made strong.” Let those that are thusdespised and scorned 
labour to be holy brethren indeed, and approve themselves so to God; and 
they need not be ashamed of the title, nor value the scoffs of the profane. The 
day is coming when those that make this a term of reproach would count it 
their greatest honour and happiness to be taken into this sacred brotherhood. 
3rd. Partakers of the pre calling. Partakers of the means of grace, and 
of the Spirit of grace that came from heaven, and by which Christians are 
effectually called out of darkness into marvellous light; that calling that brings 
down heaven into the souls of men, and raises them up to a heavenly temper 
and conversation, and prepares them to live for ever with God in heaven. 

2. The titles he gives to Christ, whom he would have them consider, Ist. 
As the apostle of our profession, the prime minister of the gospel church; a 
messenger, and a principal messenger of God to men, upon the most important 
errand, the great revealer of that faith which we protess to hold, and of that 
hope which we profess to have. 2nd. Not only the apostle, but the high priest 
too of our profession, the chief officer of the Old ‘Testament as well as the New, 
the head of the church in every state, and under each dispensation, upon whose 
satisfaction and intercession we profess to depend for pardon of sin and accept- 
ance with God. 3rd. As Christ the Messiah, anointed and every way qualified 
for the office both of apostle and high priest. 4th. As Jesus, our Saviour, our 
healer, the great physician of souls, typified by the brazen serpent that Moses 
lifted up in the wilderness, that those who were stung by the fiery serpents 
might look to him and be saved. 

Secondly. We have the duty we owe to him who bears all these high and 
honourable titles, and that is to consider him as thus characterised. Consider 
what he is in himself, and what he is to us, and what he will be to us hereafter 
and for ever; consider him, fix your thoughts upon him with the greatest 
attention, and act towards him accordingly; look unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of your faith. Here observe, 1. Many that profess faith in Christ 
have not a due consideration for him; he is not so much thought of as he deserves 
to be, and desires to be, by those that expect salvation from him. 2. Close and 
serious consideration of Christ would be of great advantage to us, to increase 
our acquaintance with, and to engage our love and our obedience to, bim, and 
reliance on him. 3. Even those that are holy brethren, and partakers of the 
heavenly calling, have need to stir up one another to think more of Christ than 
they do, to have him more in their minds ; the best of his people think too seldom 
and too slightly of him. 4. We must consider Christ as he is described to us 
in the Scriptures, and form our apprehensions of him from thence, not from 
any vain conceptions and fancies of our own. 

Thirdly. We have several arguments drawn up to enforce this duty of 
considering Christ the Apostle and High Priest of our profession. 

1. The first is taken from his fidelity, ver. 2. He was faithful to him that 
appointed him, as Moses was in all his house. Ist. Christ is an appointed 


lower than the angels, even Jesus, we behold, on account of his 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour.” 
ii. 14. “That through death:” or “through his death.” ‘ Him 
that had (rather “‘hath’”’) the power of death:” not the power of 
utting to death, but the power of leading to sin, which gives death 
its sting (1 Cor. xv. 56.) 
ii, 16. The verse does not refer to the incarnation. This idea is 
imported into the verse by the words supplied in italics in the 


English Version. The margin gives a more literal and truer render- 
ing. Alford’s translation is: “For as we know it is not angels that 
he helpeth, but it is the seed of Abraham that he helpeth.” Verse 17 
then follows naturally. As it is man that he is helping, so it is to 
man that it behoved him to be made like. 

iii. 1. “‘ Holy brethren, partakers of a (not the) heavenly call- 
ing:” they are partners in a calling which is heavenly, not earthly. 
“Consider:” the word may be paraphrased “consider attentively.” 
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Mediator; God the Father hath sent and sealed fim to that office, and there- 
fore his mediation is acceptable to the Father. 2nd. He is faithful to that 
appointment, punctually observing all the rules and orders of his mediation, 
and fully executing the trust reposed in him by his Father and by his people. 
3rd. That he isas faithful to him that hath appointed him as Moses was in all his 
house. Moses was faithful in the discharge of his office to the Jewish church 
in the Old Testament, and so is Christ under the New. This was a proper 


argument to urge upon the Jews who had so high an opinion of the faithfulness 


of Moses, and yet his faithfulness was but typical of Christ’s. 

2. Another argument is taken from the superior glory and excellence of 
Christ above Moses, ver. 3—6; therefore they were more obliged to consider 
Christ. Ist. Christ was a maker of the house, Moses but a member init, By 
the house we are to understand the church of God, that is, the people of God 
incorporated together under Christ, their Maker and Head, and under subordi- 
nate officers, according to his law, observing his institutions. Christ is the 
maker of this house of the church in all ages. Moses was a minister in the 
house, he was instrumental under Christ in governing and edifying the house; 
but Christ is the maker of all things; for he is God, and no Jess than God could 
build the church, either lay the foundation or carry on the superstructure. : No 
less power was requisite to make the church than to make the world. The 
world was made out of nothing, the church made out of materials alto- 
gether unfit for such a building. Christ, who is God, drew the platform 
of the church, provided the materials, and by almighty power disposed them 
to receive the reform. He has compacted and united this his house, and 
has settled the orders of it, and crowned all with his own presence, which 
is the true glory of this house of God. 2nd. Christ was the master of 
this house, as well as the maker, ver. 5, 6. This house is styled his house, 
as the Son of God. Moses was only a faithful servant for a testimony of 
those things that were to be spoken after Christ. As the eternal Son of God 
he is the rightful owner and sovereign ruler of the church; Moses was only 
a typical governor for a testimony of all those things relating to the church, 
which would be more clearly, completely, and comfortably revealed in the 
Gospel by the Spirit of Christ; and therefore Christ is worthy of more glory 
than Moses, and of greater regard and consideration. This argument the apostle 
concludes, First. With a comfortable accommodation of it to himself and all 
true believers; ver. 6, “ Whose house are we.” Each of us personally, as we are 
temples of the Holy Ghost, and Christ dwells in us by faith; all of us jointly, 
as we are united by the bonds of graces, truths, ordinances, gospel discipline, 
and devotions. Secondly. With a characteristic description of those persons 
that constitute this house; “ If we hold fast the confidence, and the rejoicing of 
the hope firm to the end,” that is, if we maintain a bold and open profession of 
the truths of the Gospel, upon which our hopes of grace and glory are built, and 
live upon and up to those hopes so as to have a holy rejoicing in them, which shall 
abide firm to the end, notwithstanding all that we may meet with in so doing. 

{He expoundeth this house to be the company of true believers. Then, 1. ‘The 
church of God under the law, and under the Gospel, are one church, one house of 
God in substance, and all the faithful, then and now, lively stones of this house. 
2. The church have God dwelling, and conversing, and familiar] agit 4 
himself amongst them. He addeth a condition, whereby he neither importet 
the possibility of finalapostacy of the saints, nor yet mindeth he to weaken the 
tonfidence of believers, more than he doubteth of his own perseverance, or 
mindeth to weaken his own faith; for he joineth himself with them, saying, “ If 
we hold fast.” But, writing to the number of the visible church, of whom some, 
not being sound, might fall away, and by their example make some weak ones, 
though sound, stumble for a time, to the dishonour of thé Gospel, he putteth a 
difference betwixt true believers, who do indeed persevere, and time-servers, 
who do not persevere, to whom he doth not grant, for the present, the privilege 
of being God’s house.] 

So that you see there must not only being a setting out well in the ways of 
Christ, but a stedfastness and perservance therein unto the end. We have here 
a direction what those must do that would partake of the dignity and privi- 
leges of the household of Christ. 1st. They must take the truths of the Gospel 
into their heads and hearts. 2nd. They must build their hopes of happiness 
upon those truths. 3rd. ‘They must make an open profession of these truths. 4th. 
They must live so up to them as to keep their evidences clear, and may rejoice 
in hope, and then they must in all persevere to the end. In a word, they must 
walk closely, Geaiportebhys courageously and constantly in the faith and practice 
of the Gospel, that their Master when he comes may own and approve them. 


7 Wherefore (as the Holy Ghost saith, To day if 
ye will hear his voice, 8 Harden not your hearts, 
as in the provocation, in the day of temptation in 
the wilderness: 9 When your fathers tempted me, 
proved me, and saw my works forty years. 10 
Wherefore I was grieved with that generation, and 
said, ‘They do alway err in their heart; and they have 
not known my ways. 11 So I sware in my wrath, 
‘They shall not enter into my rest.) 12 Take heed, 
brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart of 
unbelief, in departing from the living God. 13 But 
exhort one another daily, while it is called To day; 
lest any of you be hardened through the deceitful- 
ness of sin. 14 For we are made partakers of Christ, 
if we hold the beginning of our confidence stedfast 
unto the end; 15 Whale it is said, To day if ye 
will hear his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the 
provocation. 16 For some, when they had heard, 


did provoke: howbeit not all that came out of Egypt 


by Moses. 17 But with whom was he grieved forty 
years? was it not with them that had sinned, whose 
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carcases fell in the wilderness? 18 And to whom 
sware he that they should not enter into his rest, but 
to them that believed not? 19 So we see that they 


could not enter in because of unbelief. 


Here the apostle proceeds, pressing upon them serious counsels and cautions 
to the close of the chapter, and he recites a passage out of Ps. xcv. 7, &e. 
where observe. 

First. What he counsels them to do; and that is, to give a speedy and present 
attention to the call of Christ. Hear his voice, assent to, approve of, and con- 
sider, what God in Christ speaks unto you, and apply it to yourselves with 
suitable affections and endeavours, and set about it this very day, for to-morrow 
it may be too late. 

Secondly. What he cautions them against; spre te hardening their hearts 
turning the deaf ear to the calls and counsels of Christ, when he tells you of 
the evil of sin, the excellency of holiness, the necessity of receiving him by faith 
as your Saviour; do not shut your ear and heart against such a voice as this. 

‘Thirdly. Whose example he warns them by, even that of the Israelites their 
fathers in the wilderness, as in the provocation and day of temptation; this 
refers to that remarkable passage at Massah Meribah, Hx. xvii. 2—7. Observe, 

1. Days of temptation are often days of provocation. 

2, That to provoke God when he is trying us, and letting us see that we 
entirely depend and immediately live upon him, is a provocation with a witness, 

3. That our hardening our hearts is the spring of all our other sins, 

4. That the sin of others, especially our relations, should be a warning to 
us. Our fathers’ sins and punishments should be remembered by us, to deter 
us from following their evil examples. Now as to the sin of the fathers of the’ 
Jews here reflected upon, observe, Ist. The state in which these fathers were 
when they thus sinned. They were in the wilderness, brought out of Egypt, but 
not got into Canaan, the thoughts whereof should have restrained them from 
sin. 2nd. The sin they were guilty of. They tempted and provoked God ; they 
distrusted God, and murmured against Moses, and would not attend to the 
voice of God. 3rd. The aggravations of their sin. They sinned in the wilder- 
ness, where they had a more immediate dependence upon God; they sinned 
when God was trying them; they sinned when they saw his works,—works of 
wonder, wrought for their deliverance out of Egypt, and their support and 
supply in the wilderness from day to day. They continued thus to sin against 
God forty years. These were heinous aggravations. 4th. ‘The source and 
spring of such aggravated sins; which were, First. They erred in their hearts; 
and these heart errors produced many other errors in their lips and lives, 
Secondly. They did not know God’s ways, though he had walked before them. 
They did not know his ways; neither those ways of his providence in which 
he had walked towards them, nor those ways of his precept in which they 
ought to have walked towards God; they did not observe either his provi- 
dences or his ordinances in a right manner. 5th. The just and great resent- 
ment God had at their sins, and yet the Fest patience he exervtised towards 
them; ver. 10, “ Wherefore I was grieved with that generation,” &e. Note, 
First. All sin, especially sin committed by God’s professing privileged people, 
does not only anger and affront God, but it grieves him. Secondly. God is 
loath to destroy his pepple in or for their sin; he waits long to be gracious to 
them. Thirdly. God keeps an exact account of the time that people go on 
in sinning against him, and in grieving him by their sins; but at length, if 
they by their sins continue to grieve the Spirit of God, their sins shall be made 
grievous to their own spirits, either in a way of judgment or mercy. 6th, The 
irreversible doom passed upon them at last for their sins. God sware in his 
wrath that they should not enter into his rest, either the rest of an earthly or 
heavenly Canaan. Observe, First. Sin, long continued in, will kindle the 
Divine wrath, and make it flame out against sinners. Secondly. That God’s 
wrath will discover itself in its righteous resolution to destroy the impenitent. 
He will swear in his wrath, not rashly but righteously, and his wrath will 
aes their condition a restless condition; there is no resting under the wrath 
of God. — 

Fourthly. What use the apostle makes of their awful example, ver. 12, 13, 
ce. He gives the Hebrews a proper caution, and enforces it with an affec- 
tionate compellation. ; 

1. He gives the Hebrews a proper caution. The word is, “Take heed,” 
6rérere, ‘look to it;’ look about you; be upon your guard against enemies both 
within and without; be circumspect. You see what kept many of your fore- 
fathers out of Canaan, and made their carcases fall in the wilderness; take 
heed lest you fall into the same sin, and snare, and dreadful sentence. For 
you see Christ is Head of the church, a much greater person than Moses, and 
your contempt of him must be a greater sin than their contempt of Moses; 
and so you are in danger of falling under a severer sentence than they. 
Observe, The ruin of others should be warnings to us to take heed of the rock 
they split upon. Israel’s fall should for ever be a warning to all that come after 
them; for “all these things happened to them for ensamples,” 1 Cor. x. 11, and 
should be remembered by us. ‘l'ake heed; all that would get safe to heaven 
must look about them. 

2. He enforces the admonition with an affectionate compellation. “ Brethren,” 
not only in the flesh, but: in the Lord; brethren whom I love, and for whose 
welfare I labour and jong. And here he enlarges upon the matter of the admo- 
nition; “‘Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart of 
unbelief in departing from the living God,” where observe, Ist. That a heart 
of unbelief is an evil heart. Unbelief is a great sin; it vitiates the heart of man. 
2nd. That an evil heart of unbelief is at the bottom of all our sinful departures 
from God. It isa leading step to apostacy; if we once allow ourselves to dis- 
trust God, we may soon desert him, 3rd. That Christian brethren have need 
to be cautioned against apostacy; ‘‘ Let them that think they stand take heed 
lest they fall.” . 4 

3. He subjoins good counsel to the caution, and advises them to that which 
would be a remedy against this evil heart of unbelief; namely, that they should 
“exhort one another daily, while it is called to-day,” ver. 13. Observe, Ist. 
We should be doing all the good we can to one another while we are together 
which will be but a short and uncertain time. 2nd. Since to-morrow is none of 
ours, we must make the best improvement of this day. 3rd. If Christians do 
not exhort one another daily, they will be in danger of being hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin. Note, Ist. There is a great deal of deceitfulness in sin. 
It appears fair, but is filthy ; it 8 he pleasant, but is pernicious; it promises 
much, but performs nothing. 2nd. ‘The deceitfulness of sin is of a hardening 
nature to the soul. One sin allowed prepares for another; every act of sin 
confirms the habit. Sinning against conscience is the way to sear the con- 
science ; and therefore it should be the great concern of every one to exhort 
himself and others to beware of sin. iw 

4. He comforts those that not only set out well, but hold on well, and hol 
out to the end; ver. 14, “ We are made partakers of Christ if we hold pee 
beginning of our confidence stedfast to the end.” Here observe, ist. The 
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It denotes the turning of the mind to a subject for a practical end, 
not merely theoretically. ‘* Apostle and High Priest of our profes- 
sion:” Alford renders, “ of our confession ”—i.e,, Christ is the Apostle 
and High Priest belonging to the faith which we confess. The term 
Apostle is appropriate, and would be understood by the Hebrew 
Christians, inasmuch as it was the word used of the delegates sent 
by the high priest to collect the Temple tribute from Jews residing in 
foreign countries. (Compare Matt. xxi. 37.) 
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iii. 2. Introduces the particular feature which we are to consider, 
viz., his faithfulness. Translate, “that he is faithful.” 
ili, 3, 4. For “ builded,” in these verses, Alford translates ‘* esta- 
blished.” ' 
iii, 5. “As a servant:” this is not the word used by St. Paul 
Rom. i. 1) of himself, and which signifies “a slave,” but one which 
enotes one who “occupied a more confidential position; that a 
freer service, a higher dignity was his, than that merely of a slave, 
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saints’ privilege. They are made partakers of Christ, that is, of the spirit, 
nature, graces, righteousness, and hfe of Christ; they are interested in all that 
is Christ’s, in all that he is, in all that has done or can do, 2nd. ‘he condition 
on which they hold that privilege, and that is, their perseverance in the bold 
and open profession and practice of Christ and Christianity unto the end. Not 
but they shall persevere, being kept by the mighty power of God through faith 
to salvation, but to be pressed thus to it is one means by which Christ helps his 
pone to persevere. ‘This tends to make them watchful and diligent, and so 

eeps them from apostacy. Here observe, First. The same spirit with which 
Christians set out in the ways of God they should maintain and evidence to the 
end. They that begin seriously, and with lively affections, and holy resolutions, 
and humble reliance, should go on in the same spirit. but, Secondly. There 
are a great many, who, in the beginning of their profession, shew a great deal of 
courage and confidence, but do not hold it fast to the end. Thirdly. Perse- 
verance in faith is the best evidence of the sincerity of our faith. 

5. The apostle resumes what he had quoted before from Ps. xev. 7, &c.; and 
he applies it close to those of that generation, ver. 15, 16, &c., while it is said, 
“To-day if ye will hear,” &c. As if he should say, What was recited before 
from that Scripture belonged not only to former ages, but to you now, and to 
all that shall come after you; that you take heed you fall not into the same sins, 
lest you fall under the same condemnation. The apostle tells them that, though 
some who had heard the voice of God did provoke him, yet all did not so. 
Observe, Ist. Though the greatest hee of hearers provoked God by unbelief, 
yet some there were that believed the report. 2nd. That though the hearing 
of the word be the ordinary means of salvation, yet, if it be not hearkened to, 
it will expose men more to the anger of God. 3rd. God will have a remnant 
that shall be obedient to his voice, and he will take care of such, and make 
mention of them with honour, 4th. That if these should fall into a common 
calamity, yet they shall partake of eternal salvation, while disobedient hearers 
perish for ever. 

6. And, lastly, The apostle puts some queries upon what had been before 
mentioned, and gives proper answers to them; ver. 17—19, “ But with whom was 
he grieved forty years? ith them that sinned. And to whom did he swear?” 

c. From whence observe, Ist. That God is only grieved with those of his 
people than sin against him, and continue in sin, 2nd. That God is grieved and 
provoked most by sins publicly committed, by the generality of a nation; when 
sin becomes epidemical it is most provoking. 3rd. That God grieves long and 
bears long when pressed with the weight of general and prevailing wickedness, 
yet he will at length ease himself of public offenders by public judgments. 
4th. That unbelief, and rebellion, which is the consequent of it, is the great 
damning sin of the world, especially of those that have a revelation of the mind 
and will of God. ‘This sin shuts up the heart of God, and shuts up the gate of 
heaven against them; it lays them under the wrath and curse of God, and 
leaves them there, so that, in truth and justice to himself, he is obliged to cast 
them off for ever. 


CHAPTER IY. 


The apostle having in the foregoing chapter set forth the sin and punishment of the ancient 
Jews, proceeds in this, I. To declare that our privileges by Christ under the Gospel 
exceed the privileges of the Jewish church under Moses, as a reason why we should 
make a right improvement of them, ver. 1—4. II. Assigns the cause why the ancient 
Hebrews did not profit by their religious privileges, ver. 2. Then, III. Confirms the 
privileges of those that believe, and the misery of those that continue in unbelief, 
ver. 3—10. Then, IV. Concludes with proper and powerful arguments and motives to 
faith and obedience, ver. 11—16. ; 
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\ eZ @A~ with faith in them that 
heard it. 3 For we which have believed do enter 
into rest, as he said, As I have sworn in my wrath, if 
they shall enter into my rest: although the works 
were finished from the foundation of the world. 4 
For he spake in a certain place of the seventh day 
on this wise, And God did rest the seventh day from 
all his works. 5 And in this place again, If they 
shall enter into my rest. 6 Seeing therefore it re- 
maineth that some must enter therein, and they to 
whom it was first preached entered not in because of 
unbelief: 7 Again, he limiteth a certain day, say- 
ing in David, To day, after so long a time; as it is 
said, To day if ye will hear his voice, harden not 

our hearts. 8 For if Jesus had given them rest, 
then would he not afterward have spoken of another 
day. 9 There remaineth therefore a rest to the 
people of God. 10 For he that is entered into his 


approaching more closely to that of a steward” (Trench, “New 
Testament Synonyms”). 

iii. 6. “The rejoicing of the hope:” rather, the matter or ground 
of our rejoicing, or of our glorying, boasting. It is the bold and 
resolute maintenance of the ground of our hope which is here urged. 

iii, 12, 18. “In any of you,” &c.: “lest there be among you any,” 
&c. The warning is pointed to the Hebrew Christians. ‘‘ Hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin:” of what sin? Alford renders, 
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rest, he also hath ceased from his own works, as God 


| did from his. 


Here, First. The apostle declares that our privileges by Christ under the Gos- 
ne are not only as great, but greater, than those enjoyed under the Mosaical 
aw. And he instances this, that we havea oe left us of “ entering into his 
rest,” that is, of entering into a covenant relation to Christ, and a state of com 
munion with God through Christ, and of growing up therein, till we are made 
perfect in glory. We have discoveries of this rest, and proposals, and the best 
directions how we may attain unto it. This promise of spiritual rest is a pro- 
mise left us by the Lord Jesus Christ in his last will and testament, as a pre- 
cious legacy. Our business is to see to it that we be the legatees; that we lay 
our claim to that rest and freedom from the dominion of sin, Satan, and the 
flesh, by which the souls of men are kept in servitude, and deprived of the true 
rest of the soul, and may be also set free from the yoke of the law, and all the 
toilsome ceremonies and services of it, and may enjoy peace with God, in his 
ordinances, providences, and in our own consciences, and so have the prospect 
and earnest of perfect and everlasting rest in heaven. 

Secondly. He demonstrates the truth of his assertion that we have as yreat 
advantages as they; “For,” says he, ver. 2, “unto us was the Gospel preached 
as well as unto them.” The same Gospel for substance was preached under 
both Testaments, though not so clearly, not in so comfortable a manner under 
the Old as under the New. The best privileges the ancient Jews lad were 
their gospel privileges, the sacrifices and ceremonies of the Old Testament 
were the Gospel of that dispensation, and whatever was excellent in it was the 
respect it had to Christ. ow if this was their highest privilege, we are nut 
inferior to them; for we have the Gospel as well as they, and in greater purity 
and perspicuity than they had. 

Thirdly. He assigns the reason why so few of the ancient Jews profited by 
that dispensation of the Gospel which they enjoyed, and that was their want of 
faith ; “The word preached did not profit them, because it was not mixed with 
faith in them that heard him,” ver. 2. Observe, 1. ‘he word is preached to 
us that we may profit by it, that we may gain spiritual riches by it; it is a 
price put into our hands to get wisdom, the rich endowment of the soul. 
2. There have been in all ages a great many unprofitable hearers; many that 
seem to deal much in sermons, in hearing the word of God, but gain nothing to 
their souls thereby ; and they that are not gainers by hearing are great losers. 
3. That which is at the bottom of all our unprofitableness under the word is 
our unbelief. We do not mix faith with what we hear; it is faith in the hearer 
that is the life of the word. ‘Though the preacher believes the Gospel, and 
endeavours to mix faith with his preaching, and to speak as one that has 
believed and so spoken, yet if the hearers have not faith in their souls to mix 
with the word, they will be never the better for it. This faith must mingle 
with every word, and be in act and exercise, while we are hearing; and when 
we have heard the word, assenting to the truth of it, approving of it, accepting 
the mercy offered, applying the word to ourselves, with suitable affections, 
then we shall find Bret profit and gain by the word preached. 

Fourthly. On these considerations the apostle grounds his repeated and 
earnest caution and counsel, that they who enjoy the Gospel should maintain 
a holy fear and jealousy over themselves, lest latent unbelief should rob them of 
the benefit of the word, and of that spiritual rest that is discovered and ten- 
dered in the Gospel; ver. 1, “ Let us fear lest, a promise being left us of entering 
into his rest, any of you should seem to come short of it.” Observe, 1. Grace 
and glory are attainable by all under the Gospel. There is an offer, and a pro- 
mise to eicas that shall accept the offer. 2. Those that may attain them may 
also fall short. They that might have attained salvation by faith may fall short 
by unbelief. 3. That it is a dreadful thing so much as to seem to fall short of 
the gospel salvation; to seem so to themselves, to lose their comfortable hope. 
and to seem so to others, so losing the honour of their holy profession. But i 
it be so dreadful to seem to fall short of this rest, it is much more dreadful 
really to fall short; such a disappointment must be fatal. 4. One good means 
to prevent either our real falling short or seeming to fall short is to maintain 
a holy and religious fear, lest we should fall short. This will make us vigilant 
and diligent, sincere and serious; this fear will put us upon examining our 
faith, and exercising it; whereas presumption is the high road to ruin. 

Fitthly. The apostle confirms the happiness of all those that truly believe the 
Gospel; and that he does, 

1. By asserting so positively the truth of it, from the experience of himself and 
others; ver. 3, “ We which have believed do enter into rest.” We do enter into 
a blessed union with Christ, and into a communion with God through Christ, 
and in this state we do actually enjoy many sweet communications of pardon 
of sin, peace of conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost, increase of grace, and earn- 
ests of glory; resting from the servitude of sin, and reposing ourselves in God 
till we are prepared to rest with him in heaven. 

2. He illustrates and confirms it, that they that believe are thus happy, and 
do enter into rest. Ist. From God's finishing his work of creation, and so enter- 
ing into his rest, ver. 3, 4, appointing our first parents to rest the seventh day 
to rest in God. Now, as God finished his work, and then rested from it, and 
acquiesced in it, so he will cause those that believe to finish their work, and 
then to enjoy their rest. 2nd. From God’s continuing the observation of the 
sabbath after the fall and revelation of a Redeemer. They were to keep the 
seventh day a holy sabbath to the Lord, therein praising him who had raised 
them up out of nothing by creating power, and praying to hiro, that he create 
them anew by his Spirit of grace, and direct their faith to the promised Re- 
deemer and Restorer of all things, by which faith they find rest in their souls. 

3. From God's promising Canaan as a typical rest for the Jews that believed ; 
and as those that did believe, namely, Caleb and Joshua, did. actually enter into 
Canaan, so those that now believe shall enter into rest. 

4. From the certainty of another rest besides that seventh day of rest insti- 
tuted and observed both before and after the fall, and besides that typical 
Canaan rest which most of the Jews fell short of by unbelief; for the Psalmist 
hath spoken of another day, and another rest. From whence it is evident that 
there is a more spiritual and excellent sabbath remaining for the people of God 
than that into which Joshua led the Jews, ver. 6—8; and this rest remaining is, 
Ist. A rest of grace, and comfort, and holiness in the gospel state. This is the 
rest wherewith the Lord Jesus, our Joshua, causes weary souls and awakened 
consciences to rest, and this is the refreshing. 2nd. A rest in glory. ‘The ever- 
lasting sabbatism of heaven, which is the repose and perfection of nature and 
grace, too, where the people of God shall enjoy the end of their faith, and the 
object of all their desires. 

5. This is farther proved from the glorious forerunners, who have actually 
taken possession of this rest, God and Christ. It is certain God, after the creat- 
ing of the world in six days, entered into his rest; and it is certain that Christ 
when he had finished the work of our redemption, entered into his rest ; and 
these were not only examples but earnests, that believers shall enter into their 
rest; ver. 10, “ He that hath entered into rest hath also ceased from his own 
works, as God did from his.” Every true believer hath ceased from his own 


“of his sin.” But does not the warning rather refer to the sin of 
which their fathers had been guilty, viz., apostacy through unbelief ? 
“Take heed lest among you any should fall after the same example.” 
(Compare chap, iv. 11.) This harmonises with the remainder of the 
chapter. 

iii. 16. Alford turns both clauses of this verse into a question: 
“For who were they that heard and provoked? Nay, was it not all 
that came out of Egypt by Moses?” 
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works of sin, from relying on his own works of righteousness, and from the bur- 
thensome works of the law, as God and Christ have ceased from their works 
of creation and redemption. : 

Sixthly. The apostle confirms the misery of those that do not believe. They 
shall never enter into this spiritual rest, either of grace here or glory hereafter. 
'This is as certain as the word and oath of God can make it; as sure as God is 
entered into his rest, so sure it is that obstinate unbelievers shall be excluded; 
as sure as the unbelieving Jews fell in the wilderness, and never reached the 
promised land, so sure it is that unbelievers shall fall into destruction, and 
never reach heaven; as sure as Joshua, the great captain of the Jews, could not 
give them possession of Canaan because of their unbelief, notwithstanding his 
eminent valour and conduct, so sure it is that even Jesus himself, the Captain 
of our salvation, notwithstanding all that fulness of grace and strength that 
dwells in him, will not, cannot, give to final unbelievers either spiritual or 
eternal rest: it only remains for the people of God, others by their sin abandon 
themselves to eternal restlessness. 


11 Let us labour therefore to enter into that'rest, 
Jest any man fall after the same example of unbelief. 
12 For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and 
sharper than any twoedged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and zs a discerner of the thoughts 


PRIEST DIVIDING THE SACRIFICE, 


and intents of the heart. 13 Neither is there any 
creature that is not manifest in his sight: but all 
things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do. 14 Seeing then that we 
have a great high priest, that is passed into the hea- 
vens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our pro- 
fession. 15 For we have not an high priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. 16 Let us therefore come boldly unto 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 


find grace to help in time of need. 


In this latter part of the chapter the apostle concludes, first, with a serious, 

repeated exhortation, and then with proper and powerful motives. 
irst. Here we have a serious exhortation; ver. 11, * Let us labour therefore 

to enter into that rest.” Observe, 1. Theend proposed. Rest, spiritual and 
eternal; the rest of grace here, and glory hereafter; in Christ on earth, with 
Christ in heaven. 2. The way to this end prescribed, and that is labour, dili- 
gent labour. This is the only way to rest; they that will not work now shall not 
rest hereafter. After due and diligent labour sweet and satisfying rest shall 
follow, and labour now will make that rest more pleasant when it comes; “The 
sleep of the labouring man is sweet,” Eccl. y. 12. Let us, therefore, labour, let 
us all agree, and be unanimous in this, and let us quicken one another, and call 
upon one another to this diligence. It is the truest act of friendship, when we 
see our fellow Christians loiter, to call upon them to mind their business, and 
labour at it in earnest. Come, sirs, let us all go to work; why do we sit still? 
why do we loiter? Come, let us labour, now is our working time, our rest 
remains. Thus should Christians call upon themselves, and one another, to be 
diligent in duty, and so much the more as we see the day aperoaching. 

Secondly. Here we have proper and powerful motives to make the advice 
effectual, which are drawn, 
wot From the dreadful example of those that have already perished by unbelief; 

“est any man fall after the same example of unbelief.” To have seen so many fall 
before us will be a great aggravation of our sin, if we will not take warning by 
them: their ruin calls loudly upon us their lost and restless souls ery to us 
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from their torments, that we do not, by sinning as they did, make ourselves 
miserable as they are. 

2. From the great help and advantage we may have from the word of God to 
strengthen our faith and excite our diligence, that we may obtain this rest; 
ver. 12, “ The word of God is quick and powerful,” &c. By the word of God we 
may understand either the essential or the written word; the essential Word, 
that “in the beginning was with God, and was God,” Jno. i. 1, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and indeed what is said in this verse as concerning him; but most under- 
stand it of the written word, the holy Scriptures, which are the word of God. 
Now of this word it is said, “a 

Ist. That it is quick. It is very lively and active in all its efforts in seizing the 
conscience of the sinner, in cutting him to the heart, and in comforting him and 
binding up the wounds of the soul. They know not the word of God that eall 
it a dead letter, as the Papists and the Quakers do; it is quick, compared to the 
light—and nothing guicker than the light. It is not only quick, but quickening ; 
it is a vital light; it is a living word, t@v». Saints die, and sinners die; but the 
word of God lives. ‘ All flesh is grass, and all the glory thereof as the flower 
of grass; the grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away, but the 
word of the Lord endureth for ever,” 1 Pet. i. 24,25. “ Your*fathers, where are 
they? and the prophets, do they live for ever? But my words, which I com- 
manded the prophets, did they not take hold of your fathers?” Zee. i. 5, 6. 

2nd. Itis powerful. When God sets it home by his Spirit it convinces powerfully, 
converts powerfully, and comforts powerfully. It is so powerful as to pull down 
strongholds, 2 Cor. x. 4,5; to raise the dead, to make the deaf to hear, and the 
blind to see, and the dumb to speak, and the lame to walk. It is powerful to 
batter down Satan’s kingdom, and to set up the kingdom of Christ upon the 
ruins thereof. 

3rd. It is “sharper than any two-edged sword.” It cuts both ways; it is “the 
sword of the Spirit,” Hph. vi. 17. It is the two-edged sword that cometh out 
of the mouth of Christ,” Rev. i. 16. It is sharper than any two-edged sword, 
for it will enter where no other sword can, and make a more critical dissection ; 
it pierceth to the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, the soul and its ha- 
bitual prevailing temper; it makes a soul that has been a long time of a proud 
spirit to be craiab le, of a perverse spirit to be meek and obedient. Those sinful 
habits that are become as it were natural to the soul, and radicated deeply in 
it, and become in a sort one with it, are separated and cut off by this sword. 
It cuts off ignorance from the understanding, rebellion from the will, enmity 
from the mind, which, when carnal, is enmity itself against God. This sword 
divides between “the joints and the marrow,” the most secret, close, and 
intimate parts of the bodee this sword can cut off the lusts of the flesh as well 
as the Justs of the mind, and make men willing to undergo the sharpest opera- 
tion for the mortifying of sin. ¢ 

4th. It is “a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart,” even the most 
secret and remote thoughts and designs. It will discover to men the variety 
of their thoughts and purposes, the vileness of them, the bad principles they 
are actuated by, the sinister and sinful ends they act to. ‘The word will turn the 
inside of a sinner out, and let him see all that is in his heart. Now such a word 
as this must needs be a great help to our faith and obedience. : 

3. From the perfections of the Lord Jesus Christ, both of his person and 
office. ; 

ist. Person particularly. His omniscience; ver. 13, “ Neither is there any 
creature that is not manifest in his sight, but,” &e. his is agreeable to what 
Christ speaks of himself, Rev. ii. 23, “ All the churches shall know that I am he 
that searcheth the reins and hearts.” None of the creatures can be concealed 
from Christ, none of the creatures of God, for Christ is the creator of them all; 
none of the motions and workings of our heads and hearts, which may be called 
creatures of our own, but what are.open and manifest to him with whom we 
have to do as the object of our worship, and the High Priest of our profession. 
He, by his omniscience, cuts up the sacrifice we bring to him, that it may be 
presented to the Father. Now, as the high priest inspected the sacrificed beasts, 
cut them up to the backbone, to see whether they were sound at heart, so all 
things are thus dissected, and lie open to the piercing eye of our great High 
Priest; and he that now tries our sacrifives will at length, as Judge, try our 
state; we shall have to do with him as one that will determine our everlasting 
state. Some read the words, to whom with us there is an account or reckoning. 
Christ hath an exact account of us all; he has accounted for all that believe on 
him, and he will account with all; our accounts are before him. ‘This omni-— 
science of Christ, and the account we owe of ourselves to him, should engage ua 
to persevere in faith and obedience till he has perfected all our affairs. 

2nd. We have an account of the excellency and perfection of Christ, as to his 
office, and this particular office of our High Priest. The apostle first instructs 
Christians in the knowledge of their High Priest, what kind of priest he is; and 
then puts them in mind of the duty they owe on this account. 

First. What a kind of high priest Christ is; ver. 14, “Seeing we have such 
an High Priest ;” that is, 1st. A great high priest, muc pre than Aaron, or 
any of the priests of his order. The high priests under the law were accounted 

reat and yenerable persons; but they were but faint types and shadows of 

hrist. The greatness of our High Priest is set forth, (1.) By his being passed 
into the heavens. The high prt under the law once a year went out of the 
people’s sight within the veil, into the holiest of all, where were the sacred 
signals of the presence of God; but Christ once for all is passed into the 
heavens, to take the government of all upon him, to send the Spirit to prepare 
a place for his people, and to make intercession for them. Christ executed one 

art of the priesthood on earth in dying for us; the other he executes in heaven 
by pleading the cause, and presenting the offerings, of his people. (2.) ‘The 
greatness of Christ is set forth by his name Jesus, a Physician and a Saviour, 
and one of a Divine nature, the Son of God by eternal generation; and, there- 
fore, having Divine perfection able to save to the uttermost all that come to 
God by him. 2nd. He is not olny a great, but a gracious ie Priest, merciful, 
compassionate, and sympathizing with his people; ver. 15, “ We have not an ae 
Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” Though he 
is so great, and so far above us, yet he is very kind and tenderly concerned for 
us. He is touched with the feeling of our infirmities in such a manner as none 
else can be; for he was himself tried with all the aftlictions and troubles that are 
incident to our nature in its fallen state, and this not only that he might be able 
to satisfy for us, but to sympathize with us. But then, 3rd. He is a sinless high 
priest. He was in all things tempted as we are, yet without sin. He was 
tempted by Satan, but he came off without sin. We seldom meet with tempta- 
tiuns but they give us some shock. Weare apt to give back, though we do not 
yield; but our great High Priest came off clear in his encounter with the devil; 
he could neither find any sin in him nor fix any stain upon him. He was trie 
severely by the Father. It pleased the Lord to bruise him; and yet he sinned 
not, either in thought, word, or deed. He had done no yiolenee, neither was 
there any deceit in his mouth. He was holy harmlem, and undefiled; and such 
a high priest became us, Having thus to dus what @ one our High Priest is, 
the apostle proceeds to shew as, . i 

Secondly ~ow we should demean ourselves towards him, “Let us hold fast 
our profession” of faith in him, ver. 14. Let us never deny him, never be 
ashamed of him before men. Let us hold fast the enlightening doctrines of 


iv. 1. “ Being left us:” or “being still left us.” The promise of 
entering rest descends as a heritage, and still remains to the Israel 
of God (verses 3—9). ‘‘ Should seem to come:” rather, “to have 
come short of it;’’ either should be found when the great trial of 
all shall take place to have come short (Alford), or “ should 
seem ”’—i.e., lest there should be any appearance of having fallen 
short of the promise and the rest. Another view of the verse, 
favoured by Baumgarten, Ebrard, &., makes it a caution: “lest any 
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should think that he has arrived too Iste, and so come short of the 
benefit of the promise.” The former view seems more consonant 
with the apostle’s argument. 

iv. 2. “ Not being mixed with faith:” by some this is understood 
to mean that the word preached was not mixed with or fraught 
with a power of faith—i.e., the word of the Old Testament possessed 
no power like that of the New to pierce the heart and work faith 
there. (Compare verse 12.) Against this is to be set the fact that 
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Christianity in our heads, and the enlivening principles of it in our hearts, and 
the open profession of it in our lips, and our practical and universal subjection 
to it in eur lives. Observe here, Ist. We ought to be possessed of the doctrines, 
principles, and practice of the Christian life. 2nd. When we are so we may be 
in danger of losing our hold, from the corruption of our hearts, the temptations 
of Satan, and the allurements of this evil world. 3rd. That the excellency of 
the High Priest of our profession would make our apostacy from him most 
heinous and inexcusable; it would be the greatest folly, and the basest ingra- 
titude. 4th. Christians must not only set out well, but they must hold out; they 
that endure to the end shall be saved, and none but they. 

3rd. We should encourage ourselves by the excellency of our High Priest to 
“come boldly to the throne of grace,” ver. 16. Where observe, First. There 
is a throne of grace set up, a way of worship instituted, in which God may with 
.onour meet poor sinners, and treat with them, and they may with hope draw 
nigh to him, repenting and believing. God might have set up a tribunal of strict 
and inexorable justice, dispensing death, the wages of sin, to all that are con- 
vened before it ; but he has chosen to set up a throne of grace. A throne speaks 
authority, and bespeaks awe and reverence; a throne of grace speaks great 
encouragement even to the chief of sinners: there grace reigns, and acts with 
sovereign freedom, power,and bounty. [The throne of grace, or the mercy- 
seat, was above the ark, within the sanctuary, and represented God in Christ 
reconciled to his people, gracious and merciful unto them. To this he alludeth, 
and by this means teacheth us that the substance of that typical mercy-seat is 
to be found in Christ under the Gospel. In him God is ever to be found on his 
throne of grace.] Secondly. It is our duty and interest to be often found before 
this throne of grace, waiting on the Lord in all the duties of his worship, secret 
private, and public. It is good for us to be there. Thirdly. Our business an 
errand at the throne of grace should be, that we obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need. Mercy and grace are the things we.want; mercy to 
pardon all our sins, and grace to purify our souls. Fourthly. That besides the 
daily dependence we have upon God for present supplies, there are some 
seasons in which we shall most, pemeibly need the mercy and grace of God; and 
we should lay up prayers against such seasons, times of temptation, either by 
adversity or prosperity, and especially a oe ge time; we should every day put 
up a petition for mercy in our last day. he Lord grant unto us that we may 
find mercy of the Lord at that day, 2 Tim. i. 18. Fifthly. That in all our 
approaches to this throne of grace for mercy we should come with an humble 
freedom and boldness, with a liberty of spirit and a liberty of speech; we 
should ask in faith, nothing doubting; we should come with a spirit of adop- 
tion, as children, to a reconciled God and Father. We are indeed to come with 
reverence and godly fear, but not with terror and amazement; not as if we 
were dragged before the tribunal of justice, but kindly invited to the mercy- 
seat, where grace reigns, and loves to exert and exalt itself towards us. 
Sicthly. That the office of Christ, as being our High Priest, and such a high 
priest, should be the ground of our confidence in all our approaches to the 
throne of grace. Had we not a Mediator we could have no boldness in coming 
to God, for we are guilty and polluted creatures; all we do is polluted. We 
cannot go into the presence of God alone; we must either goin the hand of 
a Mediator or our hearts and our hopes will fail us. We have boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus; he is our Advocate, and while he 
pleads for his people he pleads with the price in his hand, by which he has 
purchased all that our souls want or can desire. 


CHAPTER V. 


In this chapter the apostle continues his discourse upon the priesthood of Christ, a sweet 
subject, which he would not too soon dismiss. And here, I. He explains the nature of 
the priestly office in general, ver. 1—3, II. The proper and regular call there must be 
Ree cies Brace eh Us prsiaseoud OE ChFISGS is Wak ack etier The rides GF Advent 
of Melchisedec, ver. 6—10. V. He reproves the Hebrews that they had not made those 
improvements in knowledge as might have made them capable of looking into the more 
abstruse and mysterious parts of Scripture, ver. 11—14. 

OR every high priest taken 

U, from among men is ordained 

C for men in things pertaining 

y to God, that he may offer 

both gifts and sacrifices for 

sins: 2 Who can have 
compassion on the ignorant, 
and on them that are out of 
the way; for that he him- 

- G self also is compassed with 

infirmity. 3 And by reason hereof he ought, as for 

the people, so also for himself, to offer for sins. 4 

And no man taketh this honour unto himself, but 

he that is called of God, as was Aaron. 5 So also 

Christ glorified not himself to be made an high priest ; 

but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, to day 

lave I begotten thee. 6 As he saith also in another 
lace, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 

Mielbiisodec: 7 Who in the days of his flesh, when 

he had offered up prayers and supplications with 

strong crying and tears unto him that was able to 
save him from death, and was heard in that he feared; 


8 Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience 
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9 And being made 
of eternal salvation 
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by the things which he suffered ; 
perfect, he became the author 
unto all them that obey nim; 
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SUPPLIANTS BEARING OLIVE BRANCHES.—ver. 7, 
» We have here an account of the nature of the priestly office in general, though 
with an accommodation to the Lord Jesus Christ, where we are told, 

First. Of what kind of beings the high priest must be. He must be taken 
from among men; he must be a man, one of ourselves, bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh, and spirit of our spirits, a partaker of our nature, and a 
standard-bearer among ten thousand. ‘This implies, 1. ‘hat man had sinned, 
2. That God would not admit sinful man to come to him immediately and alone 
without a high priest, who must be taken from among men. 3. ‘That God was 

leased to take one from among men by whom they might approach God in 

ope, and he might receive them with honour. 4. ‘Vhat every one shall now ba 
welcome to God that comes to him by this high priest. 

Secondly. For whom every high priest is ordained. “ For men in things per- 
taining to God,” that is, for the glory of God, and the ,00d of men, that he 
might come between God and man. So Christ did; ad therefore let us never 
attempt to go to God but through Christ, nor expect any favour from God but 
through Christ. 

Thirdly. For what purpose was e 
offer both gifts and sacrifices for sin. Y 

1. * That he might offer gifts,” or free-will offerings, brought to the high 
priest, so offered for the glory of God, and as an acknowledgment that our alk 
is of him, and from him; we have nothing but what he is pleased to give us, and 
of his own we offer to him an oblation of acknowledgment. ‘Ihis intimates, 
Ist. That all we bring to God must be free, and not foyced; it must be a gift, it 
must be given, and not taken away again. 2nd. ‘That all we bring to God must 
go through the High Priest’s hands, as tne great agent between God and man. 

2. “That he might offer sacrifices for sin;” that is, the offerings that were 
appointed to make atonement, that sin might be pardoned, and sinners accepted. 
Thus Christ is constituted a high priest tor both these ends. Our gvod deeds 
must be presented by Christ to render ourselves and them acceptable; and our 
evil deeds must be expiated by the sacrifice of himself, that they may not con- 
demn and destroy us. And now, as we value acceptance with God, aud pardon, 
we must apply ourselves by faith to this our great High Priest. 

Fourthly. How this High Priest must be qualified, ver. 2. 

1. He must be one that can have compassion on two sorts of persous. Ist. “On 
the ignorant,” or those that are guilty of sins of ignorance. He must be oue that 
can find in his heart to pity them, and intercede with God for them ; one that In 
willing to instruct them that are dull of understanding. 2nd. On those that 
are out of the way, out of the way of truth, auty, and happiness; and he must 
be one that has tenderness enough to lead them back from the by-patiis of error 
sin, and misery, into the right way. And this will require great patience au 
compassion, even the compassion of a God. 

2. He must also be “compassed with infirmity,” and so be able from himself, 
feelingly, to consider our trame, and to sympathize with us. ‘hus Christ was 
qualified; he took upon him our sinless infirmities; and this gives us great 
encouragement to apply ourselves to him under every aftliction, ior in all the 
afflictions of his people he is attlicted. 

Fifthly. How the high priest was to be called of God; and he must have both 
an internal and an external call to his office; tor ‘“‘no man taketh the honour to 
himself,” ver. 4; that is, no man ought to do it, no man can do it legally; if any 
rath it, he must be reckoned an usurper, and treated accordingly. Here 
observe, 

1. ‘he office of the priesthood was a very great honour, to be employed to 
stand between God and man; one while representing God, and his will to men, 
at another time representing man and his case to God; and dealing between 
them about matters of the highest importance, intrusted on both sides with 
the honour of God, and the happiness of man, must render the office very 
honourable. 

2, That the priesthood is an office and honour that no man ought to take to 
himself; if he does, he can expect no success in it, nor any reward for it, only 
from himself. He is an intruder who is not called of God, as was Aaron. Observe, 
ist. God is the Fountain of all honour, especially true, spiritual honour, He is 
the Fountain of true authority, whether he calls any to the priesthood in an 
extraordinary way, as he did Aaron, or in an ordinary way, as he called his 
successors. 2nd. ‘hat those only can expect assistance from God, and aceept- 
ance with him, and his presence and blessing on them and their administrations, 
that are called of God; others may expect a blast instead of a blessing. : 

Sixthly. How this is brought home and applied to Christ; ver. 5, “So Christ 


very high priest ordained. “That he might 


the force of the warning (chap. iii. 17—19) turns not on the weakness 
of the promise, but the want of faith in those who heard it. The 
discussion of the weakness of the old covenant comes later (chap. 
viii. 7—9). 

, lVate- e Do enter :” or “are entering into rest.” “ Although the 
works,” &c.: Ebrard understands the passage thus :—“ Although the 
way of entering into rest by works was open from the foundation of 
the world—i.e. we are entering rest, but it is by faith; fr though 


” 


the way by works was open, God’s word declared none should enter.” 
* As Lhave sworn,” &c.: but better is it to take it as declaring that 
the way of true rest was open from the beginning (the works finished 
surely refer to God resting on the seventh day), and that the only 
cause of failure was in man’s unbelief, We are entering by the way 
of faith which existed from old time, and which Israel missed. 

iv. 6, 7. These verses must be connected. Their drift seems to be, 
“Seeing that some must enter, for the promise of rest was not ex- 
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glorified not himself. Observe here, though Christ reckoned it his glory to be 
made a High Priest, yet he would not assume that glory to himself. He could 
truly say, “I seek not mine own glory,” Jno, viil. 50. Consider him as God; he 
was not capable of any additional glory, but as man and Mediator he did not 


run without being sent; and if he did not, surely others should be afraid to 


o it. 2 % 

Seventhly. The apostle prefers Christ before Aaron, both in the manner of his 
call, and in the holiness of his person. : oe 

1. In the manner of his call, in which God said unto him, “Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee,” quoted from Ps. ii. 7, referring both to his 
eternal generation as God, his wonderful conception as man, and his perfect 

ualification as Mediator. Thus God solemnly declares his dear affection to 
Christ, his authoritative appointment of him to the office of a Mediator, his 
instalment and approbation of him in that office, his acceptance of him, and o 
all he had done or should do in the discharge of it. ow God never said thus 
to Aaron. Another expression that God used in the call of Christ we have in 
Ps. cx. 4,*Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedec,” ver. 6. 
God the Father appointed him a priest of a higher order than that of Aaron. 
The priesthood of Aaron was to be but temporary, the priesthood of Christ was 
to be perpetual; the priesthood of Aaron was to be successive, descending from 
the fathers to the children; the priesthood of Christ, after the order of Mel- 
chisedec, was to be personal, and the High Priest immortal as to his office, 
without descent, having neither beginning of days nor end of life, as it is more 
largely described in the seventh chapter, and will be opened there. 

2. Christ is here preferred to Aaron in the holiness of his person. Other 
priests were to offer up sacrifices, as for the sins of others, so for themselves, 
ver. 3. But Christ need not to offer for sins for himself, “for he had done no 
violence, neither was there any deceit in his mouth,” Zsa. liii.9. And such a 
High Priest became us. . 5 ae 

ighthly. We have an account of Christ’s discharge of this his office, and of 
the consequences of that discharge, ver. 7—9. : 

1. The discharge of his office of the priesthood ; ver. 7, “ Who in the days of 
his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and supplications, with strong crying 
and tears,” &c. Where observe, Ist. That he took to him flesh, and for some 
days he tabernacled therein; that is, he became a mortal man, and reckoned his 
life by days; herein setting us an example how we should reckon ours. Would 
we reckon our lives by days, it would be a means to quicken us to do the work 
every day inits day. 2nd. Th y i 
self to death; he was a hungered, eek bleeding, dying Jesus! 
now in heaven, but it is a spiritual, g orious body. 3rd. God the Father was 
able to save him from death. He could have prevented his dying, but he would 
not; for then the great design of his wisdom and grace must have been defeated. 
What would have become of us if God had saved Christ from dying? Th 
Jews reproachfully said, “ Let him deliver him now, if he will have him, 
Mat. xxvii. 43. But it was in kindness to us that the Father would not suffer 
that bitter cup to pass away from him; for then we must have drunk the dregs 
of it, and been miserable for ever. 4th. Christ, in the days of his flesh, offered 
up prayers and supplications to his Father, as an earnest of his intercession in 
heaven. A great many instances we have of Christ’s praying. ‘This refers to 
his prayer in his agony, Mat. xxvi. 39, and ch, xxvii. 46, and to that before his 
agony, Jno. xvii., which he put up for his disciples, and all that should believe 
on his name. 5th. The prayers and supplications that Christ offered up were 
joined with strong cries and tears; herein setting us an example not only to 

ray, but to be fervent and importunate in prayer. How many dry pees 

ow few wet ones, do we offer up to God! 6th. That Christ was heard in that 
he feared. How? Why, he was answered by present supports in and under 
his agonies, and in being carried well through death, and delivered from it by a 
glorious resurrection; he was “heard in that he feared.” He had an awful 
sense of the wrath of God, of the weight of sin. His human nature was ready 
to sink under the heavy load, and would have sunk, had he been quite forsaken 
in point of help and comfort from God; but he was heard in this, he was sup- 
ported under the agonies of death. He was carried through death, and there is 
no real deliverance from death but to be carried well through it. We may have 
many recoveries from sickness, but are never saved from death till we are 
carried well through it. And they that are thus saved from death shall be fully 
delivered at last by a glorious resurrection, of which the resurrection of Christ 
was the earnest and first-fruits. 

2. The consequences of this discharge of his office, ver. 8, 9, &c. Ist. By 
these, his sufferings, he learned obedience, though he was a Son, ver. 8. Here 
He was a Son, the only begotten of 


observe, First. The privilege of Christ. 
the Father. One would have thought this might have exempted him from 
Let none, then, who are the children of God by i 
e 


His body is 


suffering, but it did not. 
tion, expect an absolute freedom from suffering ; “‘ What son is he whom t 
Father chasteneth not?” Secondly. Christ made improvement by his suffer- 
ings. He learned obedience; by his passive obedience he learned active obedi- 
ence; that is, he practised that great lesson, and made it appear that he was 
well and perfectly learned in it. Though he never was disobedient, yet he 
never performed such an act of obedience as when he became obedient to death 
even to the death of the cross. Here he hath left us an example that we should 
learn by all our afflictions an humble obedience to the will of God. We need 
affliction to teach us submission. 2nd. By these, his sufferings, he was made 
satis and became the author of eternal salvation to all that obey him, ver. 9. 

irst. Christ, by his sufferings, was consecrated to his office, consecrated by his 
own blood. Secondly. By his suffering he consummated that part of his office 
which was to be performed on earth, making reconciliation for iniquity; and in 
this sense he is said to be made perfect, a perfect propitiation. Thirdly. Hereby 
he is become the Author of eternal salvation to men. He has, by his sufferings, 
purchased a full deliverance from sin and misery, and a full fruition of holiness 
and happiness for his people. Of this salvation he hath given notice in the 
Gospel; he has made a tender of it in the new covenant, and has sent the Spirit 
to enable men to accept this salvation. Fourthly. This salvation is actually 
bestowed on none but those that obey Christ. It is not sufficient that we have 
some doctrinal knowledge of Christ, or that we make a profession of faith in 
him, but we must hearken to his word, and obey him. He is exalted to be a 
Prince to rule us, as well as a Saviour to deliver us; and he will be a Saviour to 
none but to those to whom he is a Prince, and who are willing that he should 
reign over them; the rest he will account his enemies, and treat them accord- 
ingly. But to those that obey him, devoting themselves to him, denying them- 
elves, and taking up their cross and following him, he will be the Author, 
ainos, the grand cause of their salvation, and they shall own him as such for 
ever. 


10 Called of God an high priest-after the order of 
Melchisedec. 11 Of whom we have many things to 
say, and hard to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of 
hearing. 12 For when for the time ye ought to be 


at Christ, in the days of his flesh, subjected him- . 
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teachers, ye have need that one teach you again 
which de the first principles of the oracles of God; 
and are become such as have need of milk, and not 
of strong meat. 13 For every one that useth milk 
zs unskilful in the word of righteousness: for he is a 
babe. 14 But strong meat belongeth to them that 
are of full age, even those who by reason of use have 
their senses exercised to discern both good and evil. 


Here the apostle returns to what he had in ver. 6 cited out of Ps. ex., con- 
cerning the peculiar order of the priesthood of Christ, that is, “the order of 
Melchisedec.” And here, : ' 

First. He declares he had many things which he could not say to them con- 
cerning this mysterious person called Melchisedec, whose priesthood was 
eternal; and therefore the salvation procured thereby should be eternal also. 
We have a more particular account of this Melchisedec in ch. vii. Some think 
the things which the apostle means, that were hard to be uttered, were not so 
much concerning Melchisedee himself as concerning Christ, of whom Melchi- 
sedec was the type. And doubtless this que had many things to say con- 
cerning Christ that were very mysterious, hard to be uttered; there are great 
mysteries in the person and offices of the Redeemer. 
mystery of godliness. ; ‘i 

Secondly. He assigns the reason why he did not say all those things concern- 
ing Christ, our Melchisedec, that he had to say, and what it was that made it so 
difficult for him to utter them, and that was the dulness of the Hebrews to 
whom he wrote; “ Ye are dull of hearing.” There is a difficulty in the things 
themselves, and there may be a weakness in the ministers of the Gospel to — 
clearly about these thiugs; but generally the fault is in the hearers. ull 
hearers make the preenhing of the Gospel a difficult thing ; and even those that 
have some faith may be dull hearers, dull of understanding, and slow to believe: 
the understanding is weak, and does not apprehend these spiritual things; the 
memory is weak, and does not retain them. : 

Thirdly. He insists upon the faultiness of this infirmity of theirs. It was not 
a mere natural infirmity, but it was a sinful infirmity, and more in them than — 
others, by reason of the singular advantages they had enjoyed for improving 
in the knowledge of Christ; ver. 12, ‘‘For when for the time ye ought to be 
teachers, ye have need that one teach you again which be the first principles of 
the oracles of God.” Where observe, 

1. What proficiency might have been reasonably expected from these Hebrews 3 
namely, that they might have been so well instructed in the doctrine of the 
Gospel as to have been teachers of others. Hence learn, Ist. That God takes 
notice of the time and helps we have for gaining Scripture knowledge. 2nd. 
That from those to whom much is given much is expected. 3rd. That those 
who have a goon understanding in the Gospel should be teachers of others, if 
not in a public, yet in a private station, 4th. That none should take upon them ~ 
to be teachers of others but those who have made a good improvement in spi- 
ritual knowledge themselves. = ‘ 

2. Observe the sad disappointment of those just expectations 
that one should teach you again,” &c. Here note, Ist. Th 
God there are some first principles, plain to be understood, and necessary to be 
learned. 2nd. That there are also deep and sublime mysteries, which those 
should search into that have learned the first principles, that so they may stand 
complete in the whole will of God. 3rd. That some persons, instead o going 
forward in Christian knowledge, forget the very first principles that they ha 
learned long ago; and, indeed, they that are not improving under the means 
of grace will be losing. 4th. it isa sin and shame for persons that are men 
for te age and standing in the church to be children and babes in under- 
standing, 

Bourthts, The apostle shews how the various doctrines of the Core must be 
dispensed to different persons. There are in the church babes and persons of 
full age, ver. 12—14; and there are in the Gospel milk and strong meat. Observe, 
1. Those that are babes, unskilful in the word of righteousness, must be fed with 
milk ; they must be entertained with the plainest truths, and these deliverea in 
the plainest manner; ‘‘ There must be line upon line, precept upon preceee here 
a little and there a little,” Zsa. xxviii. 10. Christ despiseth not his babes; he 
hath provided suitable food for them. It is good to be babes in Christ, but not 
always to continue in that childish state; we should endeavour to pass the 
infant state. We should always remain in malice children, but in understanding 
we should grow up to a manly maturity. 2. There is strong meat for those that 
are of full age, ver. 14. The deeper mysteries of religion belong to those that 
are of a higher class in the school of Christ, who have learned the first prin- 
ciples, and well improved them; so that by reason of use they have their senses 
exercised to discern both good and evil, duty and sin, truth and error. Observe, 
ist. There have been always in the Christian state children, young men, and 
fathers. 2nd. Every true Christian, having received a principle of s iritual life 
from God, stands in need of nourishment to preserve that life. 3rd. That the 
word of God is food and nourishment to the life of grace; “ As new-born babes 
desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.” 4th, That it is 
the wisdom of ministers rightly to divide the word of truth, and to give to every 
one his portion; milk to babes, and strong meat to those of full age. 5th. That 
there are spiritual senses, as well as those that are natural. ‘There is a spi- 
ritual eye, a spiritual appetite, a spiritual taste, The soul has its sensations as 
well as the body; these are much depraved and lost by sin, but they are reco~ 
vered by grace. 6th. It is by use and exercise that these senses are improved, 
made more quick and strong to taste the sweetness of what is good and true, 
and the bitterness of what is false and evil. Not only reason and faith, but 
spiritual sense, will teach men to distinguish between what is pleasing and what 
ia provoking to God, between what is helpful and what is hurtful to our own 
souls. [7th. To get a man’s wits exercised requireth frequent use of and 
acquaintance with the Scripture. And without this haunting our mind in the 
Scriptures, and observing the Lord’s counsel therein, a man cannot be Able, 
although he were versed in human writings, to discern false doctrine from true.} 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter the apostle proceeds to persuade the Hebrews to make a better proficiency in 
religion than they had done, as the best way to prevent apostacy, the dreadful nature 
and consequencss of which sin he sets forth in a serious manner, ver. 1—8; and then 
expresses his good hopes concerning them, that they would persevere in faith and holi- 
ness, to which he exhorts them, and sets before them the great encouragement thev 
have from God, both with respect to their duty and happiness, ver. 9—20. ) 


Christianity is the greut 


; “ Ye have need 
at in the oracles of 
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hausted, though so many failed through unbelief, he again fixes (not 
‘again he limiteth’) a certain day (to-day), saying in David, so long 
a time afterward, ‘To-day, if ye hear,’” &c. 

iv. 12. “For the word of God is quick:” i.e., “ living.” Some 
have taken this “word of God” to refer to the Word (Logos) made 
flesh, others to the written word. The truth may well combine 
both, for as the word without the Word is a dead letter, so neither is 
the Word made known now but by the word. 
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v. 2. “Who can have compassion:” or deal tenderly with the 
ignorant and erring. “ Infirmity:” “Here, as in chap. vii. 28, the 
word refers to that native moral weakness with which man is encom- 
passed, not so much as by a garment as by light, or by the skin, so 
Hae ne can in no condition of earthly life be conceived as separated 
rom it,” 

v. 7. “ Was heard in that he feared :” literally, “ was heard fron 
his fear.” Some interpret, “ Being graciously delivered from what 


HEREFORE leaving the 
st principles of the doctrine 
¥ of Christ, let us go on unto 
perfection; not laying again 
~ the foundation of repent- 


ance from dead works, and 
of faith toward God, 2 Of 


and of laying on of hands, 

eC and of resurrection of the 
dead, and of eternal judgment. 3 And this will we 
do, if God permit. 4 For z¢ 7s impossible for those 
who were once enlightened, and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, 5 And have tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come, 6 If they 
shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance; 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame. 7 For the 
earth which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon 
it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom 
it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God: 8 But 
that which beareth thorns and briers is rejected, and 


is nigh unto cursing; whose end is to be burned. 


Pee calleth the principles of religion the principles of the doctrine of Christ. 
Then, 1. The doctrine of Christ is the sum of religion. He that hath learned 
Christ well hath learned all. 2. Nothing to be taught in Christ’s house but his 
doctrine, which cometh from him, and tendeth to him.] 

First. We have here the avira advice to the Hebrews, that they would 
grow up from a state of childhood to the fulness of the stature of the new man 
im Christ, and he declares his readiness to assist them all he could in their 
spiritual prosteens and for their greater encouragement he puts himself with 
them; “ Let us go on.” Here observe, 

1. In order to their growth, Christians must leave the principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ. How must they leave them? They must not lose them, they 
must not despise them, they must not forget them; they must lay them up in 
their hearts, and lay them as the foundation of all their profession and expect- 
ation. But they must not rest and stayin them ; they must not be always laying 
the foundation, but bi must go on and build upon it; there must be a super- 
structure, for the foundation is laid on purpose to support the building. Wore 
it may be inquired, Why did the apostle resolve to set strong meat before the 
Hebrews, when he knew van were but babes? Answer, Ist. ‘Though some of 
them were but weak, yet others of them had gained more strength, and they 
must be provided for suitably. And as those that are grown Christians must 
be willing to hear the plainest truths preached for the sake of the weak, so 
the weak must be willing to hear the more difficult and mysterious truths 
oboe mi for the sake of those that are strong. 2nd. He hoped they would 

e growing in their spiritual strength and stature, and so be able to digest 
stronger meat. 

2. The apostle mentions several foundation principles 
Jaid at first, and then built upon; neither his time nor theirs must be spent in 
laying these foundations over and over again. ‘These foundations are six :— 

Ist. Repentance from dead works; that is, conversion and regeneration, 
repentance from a spiritually dead state and course; as if he nad said, Have a 
care of destroying the life of grace in your souls. Your minds were changed 
by conversion, and so were your lives; take care that you return not to sin 
again, for then you must have the foundation to lay again. There must bea 
second conversion, a repenting not only of but from dead works, Observe 
here, First. That the sins of persons unconverted are dead works; they pro- 
ceed from persons spiritually dead, and they tend to death eternal. Secondly. 
That repentance for dead works, if it be right, is repentance from dead works ; 
a universal change of heart and life. Thirdly. That repentance for and from 
dead works is a foundation principle, which must not be laid again, though we 
must renew our repentance daily. 

2nd. Faith towards God; a firm belief of the existence of God, of his nature, 
attributes, and perfection, the trinity of persons in the unity of essence, the 
whole mind and will of God as revealed in his word, particularly what relates 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. We must by faith acquaint ourselves with these 
things, we must assent to them, we must approve of them, and apply all to our- 
selves with suitable affections and actions. Observe, First. That repentance 
from dead works, and faith towards God, are connected, and always go together; 
they are inseparable twins; the one cannot live without the other. Secondly. 
Both of these are foundation principles, which should be once well laid, and 
pee Bia og up, so as to need to be laid over again; we must not relapse into 
infidelity. 

3rd. The doctrine of baptisms; that is, of being baptized by a minister of 
Christ with water, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, as the initiating sign or seal of the covenant of grace, strongly engaging 
the person so baptized to get acquainted with the new covenant, to adhere to 
it, and prepare to renew it at the table of the Lord, and sincerely to regulate 
himself according to it; and relying upon the truth and faithfulness of God for 
the blessings contained in it; and the doctrine of inward baptism, that of the 
Spirit sprinkling the blood of Christ upon the sou), for justification, and the 
graces of the Spirit for sanctification. This ordinance of baptism is a founda- 
tion to be rightly laid, and daily remembered, but not reais 

4th, Laying on of hands, either on persons passing solemnly from their initi- 


which must be well 


he dreaded.” Alford renders, “ Being heard by reason of his reverent 
submission.” 'The word rendered “fear,” “submission,” primarily 
meant the cautious handling of a precious or fragile vessel. It is 
used only twice in the New Testament, here and in chap. xii. 28. 
vy. 9. “ Being made perfect :” or completed. ‘ Brought to the end 
or goal of his learning and suffering pypogh death” (Alford). 
" y. 11, “Ye are dull:” or, better, “ye have become dull of hear- 


ing. 
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ated state by baptism to the confirmed state, by returning the answer of a good 
conscience towards God, and sitting down at the Lord’s table. his passing 
from incomplete to complete church membership was performed by the laying 
on of hands, which the extraordinary conveyance of the gift of the Holy Ghost 
continued. This once done, all are obliged to abide by, and not to need another 
solemn admission, as at first, but to go on and grow up in Christ. Or by this 
may be meant ordination of persons to the ministerial office, who are duly 
qualified for it, and inclined to it; and this by fasting and prayer, with laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery, and this is to be done but once. 

5th. The resurrection of the dead, that is, of dead bodies, and their reunion 
with their souls, to be eternal companions together in weal or woe, accordin 
as their state was towards God when they died, and the course of life they led 
in this world. 

6th. Eternal judgment, determining the soul of every one, when it leaves the 
body at death, and both soul and body at the last day, to their eternal state; 
every one to his proper society and employment to which they were entitled 
and fitted here on earth,—the wicked to everlasting punishment, the righteous 
to life eternal. 

These are the great foundation principles which ministers should clearly and 
convincingly unfold and closely apply. In these the people should be well 
instructed and established, and from these they must never depart; without 
these, other parts of religion have no foundation to support them, 

Secondly. The apostle declares his readiness and resolution to assist the 
Hebrews in building themseives up on these foundations till they arrive at per- 
fection ; ver. 3, “‘ And this we will do, if God permit.” And hereby he teaches 
them, 1. That right resolution is very necessary in order to progress and 
proficiency in religion. 2. That resolution is right which is not only made 
in the sincerity of our hearts, but in an humble dependence upon God, both for 
strength, for assistance and righteousness, for acceptance, and for time and 
opportunity. 3. That ministers should not only teach people what to do, but 
go before them and along with them in the way of duty. 

Thirdly. He shews that this spiritual growth is the surest way to prevent 
that dreadful sin of apostacy here from the faith. And here, 

1. He shews how far persons may go in religion, and after all fall away and 
perish for ever, ver. 4,5. Ist. They may be enlightened. Some of the ancients 
understand this of their being baptized, but it is rather to be understood of 
notional knowledge and common illumination, of which persons may have a 
great deal, and yet come short of heaven, “ Balaam was the man whose eyes 
were opened,” Num. xxiv. 3; and yet with his eyes open he went down to 
utter darkness. 2nd. They may taste of the heavenly gift, feel something of the 
efficacy of the Holy Spirit in his operations upon their souls, causing them to 
taste something of religion, and yet be like persons in the market, that taste of 
what they will not come up to the price of, and so but take a taste and leave it, 
Persons may taste religion, and seem to like it, if they could have it upon easier 
terms than denying themselves, and faking up their cross and following Christ, 
3rd. They may be made partakers of the Holy Ghost, that is, of his extraordi- 
nary and miraculous gifts; they may have cast out devils in the name of Christ, 
and done many other mighty ores, Such gifts in the apostolic age were 
sometimes bestowed upon those that had no true saving grace. 4th. They may 
taste of the good word of God, they may have some relish of gospel doctrines 
may hear the word with pleasure; they may remember much of it and talk well 
of it, and yet never be cast into the form and mond of it, nor have it dwell richly 
in them. 5th. They may have tasted of the powers of the world to come; they 
may have been under strong impressions concerning heaven and hell, some 
desires of heaven, and dread of going to hell. These lengths hypocrites may 
go, and after allturn apostates. Now hence observe, First. That those great 
things are spoken here of those that may fall away, yet it is not here said of them, 
that they were truly converted, or that they were justified. There is more in 
true saving grace than all that is here said of apostates. Secondly. This there- 
fore is no proof of the final apostacy of true saints. These indeed may fall fre- 
quently and foully, but yet they shall not totally nor finally fall from God; the 
purpose and the power of God, the purchase and the prayer of Christ, the 
promise of the Gospel, the everlasting covenant that God has made with them 
ordered in all things and sure, the indwelling of the Spirit, and the immorta 
seed of the word,—these are their securijy. But the tree that hath not these 
roots will not stand. 

2. The apostle describes the dreadful case of such as fall away after they had 
gone so far in the profession of religion. 

ist. The greatness of the sin of apostacy. It is crucifying the Son of God 
afresh, and putting him to open shame. They declare that they approve of 
what the Jews did in ecrucifying Christ, and that they would be glad to do the 
same thing agaim if it were in their power. They pour the greatest contcrapt 
upon the Son of God, and therefore upon God himself, who expects all should 
reverence his Son, and honour him as they honour the Father. They do what 
in them lies to represent Christ and Christianity as a shameful thing, and 
would have him to be a publie shame and reproach. ‘This is the nature of 
apostacy. hah ; 

2nd. The great misery of apostates. First. It is impossible to renew them 
again unto repentance; it is extremely hazardous. Very few instances can be 
given of those that have gone so far and fallen away, and yet were brought to 
true repentance, such a repentance as is indeed a renovation of the soul. Some 
have thought this is sin against the Holy Ghost, but without ground. The sin 
here mentioned is plainly apostacy, both from the truth and ways of Christ. 
God can renew them to repentance, but he seldom does it; and with men 
themselves it is impossible. Secondly. Their misery is exemplified by a proper 
similitude, taken from the ground that after much cultivation brings forth 
nothing but briers and thorns, “and therefore is nigh unto cursing, and its end 
is to be burned,” ver. 8. And, to give this the greater force, here is observed 
the difference that there is between the good ground and the bad, that these 
contraries, being set one over against the other, may illustrate each other. Ist. 
Here is a description of the good ground; it drinketh in the rain that cometh 
often upon it. elievers do not only taste of the word of God, but they drink 
itin; and this good ground bringeth forth fruit answerable to the cost laid 
out for the honour of Christ anu the comfort of his faithful ministers, who are, 
under Christ, dressers of the ground; and this fruit-field or garden receives the 
blessing. God declares fruitful Christians blessed, and all wise and good men 
account them blessed. They are blessed with increase of grace, and with 
farther establishment and glory at last. 2nd. Here is the different case of the 
bad ground. ‘It beareth briers and thorns ;” not only barren of good fruit, 
but fruitful in that which is bad, briers and thorns, fruitful in sin and wicked- 
ness, which is troublesome to all about them, and will be most so to sinners 
themselves at last; and then such ground is rejected. God will concern him- 
self no more about such wicked apostates; he will let them alone, and cast 
them out of his care; he will command the clouds that they rain no more upon 
them. Divine influences shall besrestrained; and that is not all, but such 
ground is “nigh unto cursing ;” so far from receiving the blessing, that a dreadful 
curse hangs over it; though yet, through the patience of God, the curse is not 
fully executed. Lastly, its “end is to be burned.” Apostacy will be punished 
with everlasting burnings, the fire thut shall never be quenched. ‘This is the 


v.12. “Ye have need:” Alford renders, “Ye have need that 
some one teach you the rudiments,” &c., not “ which be the first,”’ &e. 

vi. 1. ‘Let us go on unto perfection:” this might refer to the 
intention of the writer to carry on his subject further, but it cannot 
be without application to the condition of the Hebrew Christians. 
“ He (the writer) with his work of teaching, comes down to the level 
of learning, and regards that teaching and learning as all one work 
going on together, himself and them as bound up in one progress” 
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gad end to which apostacy leads, and therefore Christians should go on and 
grow in grace, lest, if they do not go forward, they should go backward, till 
they bring matters to this woful extremity of sin and misery. [They must not 
rest on illumination, or common gifts, how glorious soever, nor tastings and 
feelings, how sweet soever, but seek still into a more near communion with 
Christ, and still more to mortify our lusts, and still to abound in the fruits of 
love to Christ and his church.] 


9 But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of 
you, and things that accompany salvation, though 
we thus speak. 10 For God is not unrighteous to 
forget your work and labour of love, which ye have 
shewed toward his name, in that ye have ministered 
to the saints, and do minister. 11 And we desire 
that every one of you do shew the same diligence to 
the full assurance of hope unto the end: 12 That 
ye be not slothful, but followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises. 13 For 
when God made promise to Abraham, because he 
could swear by no greater, he sware by himself, 14 
Saying, Surely blessing I will bless thee, and multi- 
plying I will multiply thee. 15 And so, after he 
had patiently endured, he obtained the promise. 16 
For men verily swear by the greater: and an oath 
for confirmation zs to them an end of all strife. 17 
Wherein God, willing more abundantly to shew unto 
the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, 
confirmed it by an oath: 18 That by two immuta- 
ble things, in which z¢ was impossible for God to lie, 
we might have a strong consolation, who have fled 
for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us: 
19 Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 
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both sure and stedfast, and which entereth into that 


within the veil; 20 Whither the forerunner is for 
us entered, even Jesus, made an high priest for ever 


after the order of Melchisedec. 


_ The apostle having applied himself to the fears of the Hebrews, for the excit- 
ing their diligence and preventing their apostacy, now proceeds to apply himself 
to their hopes, and candidly declares the good hope he had concerning them, 
that they would persevere, and proposes to them the great encouragements 
they had in the way of their duty. 

First. He freely and openly declares the good hope he had concerning them, 
that they would endure to the end: ver. 9, “ But, beloved, we are persuaded 
better things of you.” Observe, 1. There are things that accompany salvation, 
things that are never separated from salvation, things that shew the person to 

e in a state of salvation, and will issue in eternal salvation. 2. The things 
that accompany salvation are better things than ever any hypocrite or apostate 
enjoyed. ‘Pes are better in their nature and in theirissue. 3. That it is our 
duty to hope well of those in whom nothing appears to the contrary. 4. Minis- 
ters must sometimes speak by way of caution to those of whose salvation they 
iave good hepes. And those that have in themselves good hopes as to their 
eternal salvation should yet consider seriously how fatal a disappointment it 
would be if they should fall short. Thus they are to work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling. 

samevow £ He proposes arguments and encourag ments to them to go on in 
the way of their duty. 1. That God had wrought a principle of holy love and 
charity in them which had discovered itself in suitable batts which would not 
be forgotten of God; ver. 10, “ God is not unrighteous to forget your labour of 
love,” &c. Good works and labour proceeding from love to God are commend- 
able, and what is done to any in the name of God shall not go unrewarded. 
What is done to the saints as such God takes as done to himself. 2. Those 
that expect a gracious reward for their labour of love must continue in it as 
long as they have ability and opportunity. _“ Ye have ministered to the saints, 
and ye do minister; and we desire that every one uf you do shew the same 
diligence.” 3. ‘Those that persevere in a diligent discharge of their duty shall 
attain to the full assurance of hope in the end. Observe, Ist. Full assurance 
is a higher degree of hope, is full assurance of hope; they differ not in nature, 
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but only in degree. 2nd. Full assurance is attainable by great diligence and 
perseverance to the end. v 
Thirdly. He proceeds to set before them caution and counsel how to attain 
this “full assurance of hope to the end.” 1. That they should not be slothful— 
that will clothe a man with rags; they must not love their ease, nor lose their 
opportunities. 2. That they would follow the good examples of those that had 
gone before, ver. 12. Where learn, Ist. There are some who, from assurance, 
are gone to inherit the promises. They believed them before, now they inherit 
them; they are got safe to heaven. 2nd. The way by which they came to the 
inheritance was that of faith and patience. These graces were implanted in 
their souls, and drawn forth into act and exercise in their lives. And if we ever 
expect to inherit as they do we must follow them in the way of faith and 
patience. And those that do thus follow them in the way shall overtake them 
at the end, and be partakers of the same blessedness. 

Fourthly. The apostle closes the chapter with a clear and full account of the 
assured truth of the promises of God, ver. 13—20. ‘They are all confirmed b 
the oath of God, and they are all founded in the eternal counsel of God, an 
therefore may be depended upon. 

1. They are all confirmed by the oath of God. He has not only given his people 
his word, and his hand and seal, but his oath. And here you will observe, 
he instanceth the oath of God to Abraham, which being sworn to him as the 
father of the faithful, remains in full force and virtue to all true believers. 
* When God made a promise unto Abraham, because he could swear by no 
greater, he sware by himself.” Observe, Ist. What was the promise? “Surely, 
blessing, I will bless thee, and multiplying, I will multiply thee.” The blessin 
of God is the blessedness of his people; and those that he hath blessed indee 
he will go on to bless, and will multiply blessings till he hath brought them to 
perfect blessedness. 2nd. What was the oath by which this promise was rati- 
fied: “ He sware by himself.” He staked down his own being and his own 
blessedness upon it; no greater security can be given or desired. 3rd. How 
was the oath accomplished ? Abraham, in due time, obtained the promise. It 
was made good to him after he had “ patiently endured.” First. There is 
always an interval, and sometimes a long one, between the promise and the 
performance. Secondly. That interval is a trying time to believers, whether 
9° have patience to endure to the end. Thirdly. Those that patiently endure 
shall assuredly obtain the blessedness promised, as sure as Abraham did, 
Fourthly. The end and design of an oath is to make the promise sure, and to 
encourage those to whom it is made to wait with patience till the time for per- 
ormance comes, ver. 16. An oath with men is for confirmation, and is an end 
of all strife. This is the nature and design of an oath, in which men swear b 
the greater,—not by creatures, but by the Lord himself; and it is to put an en 
to all dispute about the matter, either to disputes within our own breasts, 
doubts and distrusts, or disputes with others, especially with the promiser. 
Now if God would condescend to take an oath to his people, he will surely 
remember the nature and design of it. 

2. The promises of God are all founded in his eternal counsel, and this coun- 
sel of his is an immutable counsel. Ist. The promise of blessedness which God 
has made to believers is not a rash and hasty thing, but the result of God’s 
eternal purpose. 2nd. That this purpose of God was agreed upon in counsel, 
and settled there between the eternal Father, Son, and Spirit. 3rd. These 
counsels of God can never be altered; they are immutable. God never needs 
to change his counsels, for nothing new can arise to him who sees the end from 
the beginning. r u 

3. These promises of God, that are founded in the immutable counsel of God, 
and confirmed by the oath of God, may safely be depended upon; for here we 
have “two immutable things,” the counsel and the oath of God, in which it is 
impossible for God to lie, contrary to his nature as well as to his will. 
observe j 
Ist. Who they are to whom God has given such full security of happiness. 
First. They are the heirs of the promise; such as have a title to the promises 
by inheritance, by virtue of their new birth and union with Christ. e are all 
by nature children of wrath. The curse is the inheritance we are born to; it 
is by a new and heavenly birth that any are born heirs to the promise. Secondly. 
They are such as have fled for refuge to the hope set before them. Under the 
law there were cities of refuge provided for those that were pursued by the 
avenger of blood. Here is a much better refuge prepared by the Gospel, a 
refuge for all sinners that shall have the heart to flee to it; yea, though they 
have been the chief of sinners. 3 . 
2nd. What God’s design towards them is in giving. h 
they might have strong consolation. Observe, Jirst. God is concerned for 
the consolation of believers, as well as for their sanctification. He would have 
his children walk in the fear of the Lord, and in the comforts of the Holy 
Ghost. Secondly. The consolations of God are strong enough to support his 
people under their strongest trials. The comforts of this world are too weak 
to bear up the soul under temptation, persecution, and death; but the consola- 
tions of the Lord are neither few nor small. ; 

3rd. What use the people of God should make of their hope and comfort, 
that most refreshing and comfortable hope of eternal blessedness that God has 
given them. Why this is, and must be unto them, for “an anchor to the soul, 
sure and stedfast,” &ec., ver. 19. Here, First. We are in this world as a ship 
at sea, liable to be tossed up and down, and in danger of being cast away. Our 
souls are the vessels; the comforts, and Capes Ap ene and graces, and happiness 
of our souls are the precious cargo with which these vessels are laden ; heaven 
is the harbour to which we sail; the temptations, persecutions, and afflictions 
that we encounter are the winds and waves that threaten our shipwreck. 
Secondly. We have need of an anchor to keep us sure and steady, or we are 
in continual danger. Thirdly. Gospel hope is our anchor. As in our day of 
battle it is our helmet, so in our stormy passage through this world it is our 
anchor. Fourthly. It is “sure and stedfast,” or else it could not keep us so. 
Ist. It is sure in its own nature, for it is the special work of God in the soul; 
it is good hope through grace; it is not a flattering hope made out of the 
spider's web, but it is a true work of God,—it is a strong and substantial thing. 
2nd. It is stedfast as to its object. It is an anchor that has taken good hold; it 
enters into that which is within the veil. It isan anchor that is cast upon the 
rock, the Rock of ages; it does not think to fasten in the sands, but enters 
within the veil, and fixes there upon Christ; he is the object, he is the anchor- 
hold, of the believer's hope. As an unseen glory within the veil is what the 
believer is hoping for, so an unseen Jesus within the Veil is the great founda- 
tion of his hope; the free grace of God, the merits and mediation of Christ; and 
the powerful influences of his Spirit, are the grounds of his hope, and so it is 
a stedfast hope. Jesus Christ is the object and ground of the believer's hope 
in several respects. (1.) As he is entered within the veil to intercede with God 
in virtue of that sacrifice which he offered up without the veil, hope fastens 
uvon his sacrifice and intercession. (2.) As he is the Forerunner of his people, 
gone within the veil to prepare a place for them, and to assure them that they 
shall follow him, he is the earnest and first-fruits of believers, both in his resur- 
rection and ascension. (3.) As he abides there a High Priest after the order of 
Melchisedec, “a priest for ever,” whose priesthood shall never cease, never 
fail, till it has accomplished its whole work and design, which is the full and 


them such securities, that 


(Alford). The word rendered “let us go on” implies continuance in 
the course on which they have entered: “let us press forward with 
sustained effort.” 

vi. 1, 2. The Jewish character of the hearers must not be forgotten ; 
the force of the passage depends much on this fact. There are 
three pairs of truths enumerated, and all of them are such that 
Jewish believers might have known something of from the Old 
Testament. 
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vi. 5, 6. “The powers of the world to come:” the miraculous 
powers of the expected age—i.e., of the Christian dispensation. “If 
they shall fall away:” or “and yet have fallen away”—i.e., “if with 
all these privileges they have fallen,” &. ‘“'Torenew them in :” 
there is an accumulation of words denoting repetition: “again to 
make them new creatures.” ‘ Unto repentance: “so as to effect. 
again an entire change in the governing principle of the soul® 
(Webster and Wilkinson), ee 
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final happiness of all that have believed on Christ. Now this should engage 
us all to clear up our interest in Christ, that we may fix our hopes in him as 
our Forerunner, that is entered thither for us, for our sakes, for our safety, 
to watch over our highest interests and concerns. And then let us love heaven 
the more on his account, and long to be there with him, where we shall be for 
ever safe, and for ever satisfied. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The doctrine of the priestly office of Christ is so excellent in itself, and so essential a part 
of the Christian faith, that the apostle loves to dwell upon it. Nothing made the Jews 

* so fond of their Levitical dispensation as the high esteem they had of their priesthood, 
and it was doubtless a sacred and most excellent institution. It was a very severe 
threatening denounced against the Jews, Hos. iii. 4, that the children of Israel should 
“abide many days without a prince or priest, and without a sacrifice, and without an 
ephod, and without teraphim.” Now the apostle assures them that by receiving the 
Lord Jesus they would have a much better high priest, a priesthood of a higher order, 
and consequently a better dispensation or covenant, a better law and testament. This 
he shews in this chapter, where, I. We have a more particular account of Melchisedec, 
ver. I—3. II. The excellency of the priesthood before that of Aaron, ver. 4—10. III. 
An accommodation of all to Christ, to shew the superior excellency of his person, office, 
and covenant, ver. 11—28, 


<ofp~ OR this Melchisedec, king 


@ 


ZV, of Salem, priest of the most 
> high God, who met Abraham 


returning from the slaugh- 


dj 2 him; 2 To whom also Abra- 
SS ham gave a tenth part of all; 
first being by interpretation 
=) King of righteousness, and 

NOYES IG after thatalso King of Salem, 
which is, King of peace; 3 Without father, with- 
out mother, without descent, having neither begin- 
ning of days, nor end of life; but made like unto 
the Son of God; abideth a priest continually. 


SALEM, APPROACH TO JERUSALEM. 


The chapter foregoing ended with a repetition of what had been cited once 
and again before out of Ps. ex. 4, “Jesus, an High Priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchisedec.” Now this chapter is as a sermon upon the text; here 
the apostle sets before them some of the strong meat he had spoken of before, 
hoping they would by greater diligence be better prepared to digest it. — 

irst. The great question that first offers itself is, Who was this Melchisedec? 
All the account we have of him in the Old Testament is in Gen. xiv. 18, 19, &c., 
and in Ps.cx.4. Indeed we are much in the dark about him; God has though 
fit to leave us so, that this Melchisedec might be a more lively type of him 
whose generation none can declare. If men will not be satisfied with what is 
revealed, they must rove about in the dark in endless conjectures, some fancy- 
ing him to have been an angel, others the Holy Ghost, but the opinions con- 
cerning him, that are best worthy our consideration, are these three :— 

1. The Rabbins, and most of the Jewish writers, think he was Shem the 
son of Noah, who was king and priest to those they descended from, after 
the manner of the other patriarchs; but it is not probable he should thus 
change his name. Besides, we have no account of his settling in the land of 
‘Canaan. 

2. Many Christian writers have thought him to be Jesus Christ himself 
appearing by a special dispensation and privilege to Abraham in the flesh, and 
who was known to Abraham by the name Melchisedec, which agrees very well 
to Christ, and to what is said, Jno. viii. 56, “ Abraham saw his day and rejoiced.” 
Much may be said for this opinion, and what is said in ver. 3 does not seem 
oa a heats bos any mere man; but then it seems strange to make Christ a type 
of himself. 

3. The most received opinion is, that he was a Canaanite et that reigned 
in Salem, and kept up religion and the worship of the true Go ; that he was 
raised to be a type of Christ, and was honoured by Abraham as such. 

But we shall leave these conjectures, and labour to understand, as far as 
we can 

Secondly. What is here said of him by the apostle, and how Christ is repre- 
sented thereby, ver. 1—3. 
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_ 1. Melchisedec was a king, and so is the Lord Jesus,—a king of God’s anoint- 
ing. The government is laid upon his shoulders, and he rules over all for the 
good of his people. 

_2. That he was “‘ King of righteousness ;” his name signifies, the righteous 
King. Jesus Christ is a rightful and a righteous King, rightful in his title 
righteous in his government. He is the Lord our righteousness, he has fulfille 
all righteousness, and brought in an eyerlasting righteousness, and he loves 
righteousness and righteous persons, and hates iniquity. 

3. He was “ King of Salem,” that is, ‘King of peace,’ “first King of right- 
eousness, and after that also first King of peace.” So is our Lord Jesus; he 
by his righteousness made peace; the fruit of righteousness is peace. Christ 
speaks peace, creates peace, he is our Peacemaker. 

4. He was “priest of the most high God,” qualified and anointed in an 
extraordinary manner to be his priest among the Gentiles. So is the Lord 
Jesus; he is the Priest of the most high God, and the Gentiles must come to 
God by him; it is only through his priesthood that we can obtain reconciliation 
and remission of sin. 

5. “ He was without father, without mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life,” ver. 3. This must not be understood 
according to the letter, but the Scripture has chosen to set him forth as an 
extraordinary person, without giving us his genealogy, that he might be a fitter 
type of Christ, who as a man was without father, as God without mother; 
whose priesthood is without descent, did not descend to him from another, nor 
from him to another, but is personal and perpetual. 

6. That he met Abraham te ad 2 from the slaughter of the kings, and 
blessed him. The story is recorded, Gen. xiv. 18; he brought forth bread and 
wine to refresh Abraham and his servants when they were weary ; he gave as 
aking, and blessed as a priest. Thus our Lord Jesus meets his people in their 
spiritual conflicts, and refreshes them, and renews their strength, and blesses 


them. 

7. That Abraham gave him “a tenth part of all,” ver. 2; that is, as the apostle 
explains it, of all the spoils; and this Abraham did, either as an expression of 
his gratitude for what Melchisedec had done for him, or as a testimony of his 
homage and subjection to him as a king, or as an offering yowed and dedicated 
to God, to be presented by his priest. And thus are we obliged to make all 
possible returns of love and gratitude to the Lord Jesus for all the rich and 
royal favours we receive from him, and to pay our homage and subjection to 
him as our King, and to put all our offerings into his hands, to be presented by 
him to the Father, in the incense of his own sacrifice. 

8. That this Melchisedec was “made like unto the Son of God, and abideth 
a priest continually.” He bore the image of God in his piety and authority 
and stands upon record as an immortal high priest,—the ancient type of 
ot who is the eternal and only begotten of the Father, who abideth a priest 

or ever. 


4 Now consider how great this man was, unto 
whom even the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth 
of the spoils. 5 And verily they that are of the 
sons of Levi, who receive the office of the priesthood, 
have a commandment to take tithes of the people 
according to the law, that is, of their brethren, though 
they come out of the loins of Abraham: 6 But he 
whose descent is not counted from them received 
tithes of Abraham, and blessed him that had the 
promises. 7 And without all contradiction the less 
is blessed of the better. 8 And here men that die 
receive tithes; but there he recetveth them, of whom 
it is witnessed that he liveth. 9 And as I may so 
say, Levi also, who receiveth tithes, payed tithes in 
Abraham. 10 For he was yet in the loins of his 
father, when Melchisedec met him. 


Let us now consider, as the apostle advises, how great this Melchisedec was, 
and how far his priesthood was above that of the order of Aaron; ver. 4,5, &c. 
“ Now consider how great this man was,” &c. The greatness of this man an 
his priesthgsod appear, 

First. From Abraham’s paying the tenth of the spoils unto him; and it is 
well observed that Levi paid tithes to Melchisedec in Abraham, ver. 10. Now 
Levi received the office of the priesthood from God, and was to take tithes of 
the people, yet even Levi paid tithes to Melchisedec, as to a greater and higher 
priest than himself; therefore that high priest who should afterwards appear, 
of whom Melchisedec was a type, must be much superior to any of the Levitica 
priests who paid tithes in Abraham to Melchisedec. And now by this argu- 
ment, of persons doing things that are matters of right or injury in the loins 
of their predecessors, we have an illustration how we may be said to have 
sinned in Adam, and fallen with him in his first transgression. We were in 
Adam’s loins when he sinned, and that guilt. and pravity that was contracted 
by the human nature, when it was in our first parents, is equitably imputed 
and derived to the same nature as it is in all other persons naturally descended 
from them. It justly adheres to the nature, and it must be by an act of grace 
if ever it be taken away, ; 

Secondly. From Melchisedec’s blessing of Abraham, who “had the promises,” 
ver.6,7. “And without contradiction the less is blessed of the greater.” 
Where, 1. Observe Abraham’s great dignity and felicity, that he had the pro- 
mises. He was one in covenant with God, to whom God had given exceeding 
great and precious promises. That man is rich and happy indeed that hath an 
estate in bills and bonds, under God’s own hand and seal. ‘These promises are 
both of the life that now is and of that which is to come; this honour have all 
those who receive the Lord Jesus, in whom all the promises are Yea and Amen. 
2. Melchisdee’s greater honour, in that it was his place and privilege to bless 
Abraham; and it is an incontested maxim, that the less is blessed of the 
greater, ver. 7. He that gives the blessing is greater than he that receives it, and 
therefore Christ, the antitype of Melchisedec, the meriter and mediator of all 
blessings’ to the children of men, must be greater than all the priests of the 
order of Aaron, 


yi. 7. “For them by whom,” &c.: rather as in the margin, “ for 
whom it is dressed ’—i.e., for them on whose account it is dressed. 

vi. 8. “ Rejected:” or proved to be worthless. The word implies 
that it has been tried and found worthless. Note the likeness of this 
allegory to the parable of the sower. ; 

vi. 9. “Things that accompany salvation:” this answers to the 
expression “nigh unto cursing,” in verse 8, The things bound to or 
linked with salvation. 


vi. 12. “ Not slothful:” “ that ye become not slothful, but followers 
or imitators of them who inherit, or are inheriting, the promises.” 

vi. 16. “End of all strife:” or contradiction, or gainsaying,— 
i.e., so that those who take the oath cannot gainsayit. ‘This suits the 
expression, “‘it was impossible for God to lie” (verse 18). 

vi. 19, 20. “ Veil:” %.e., the second veil, which shut in the holiest 
of all, ‘where, as forerunner for us (i.e., in our behalf) entered 
Jesus ”’ (Alford). 
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11 If therefore perfection were by the Levitical 
riesthood, (for under it the people received the law, ) 
what further need was there that another priest 
should rise after the order of Melchisedec, and not 
be called after the order of Aaron? 12 For the 
priesthood being changed, there is made of necessity 
a change also of the law. 13 For he of whom these 
things are spoken pertaineth to another tribe, of 
which no man gave attendance at the altar. 14 For 
it is evident that our Lord sprang out of Juda; of 
which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priest- 
hood. 15 And it is yet far more evident: for that 
after the similitude of Melchisedec there ariseth an- 
other priest, 16 Who is made, not after the law of 
a carnal commandment, but after the power of an 
endless life. 17 For he testifieth, Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec. 18 For 
there is verily a disannulling of the commandment 
oing before for the weakness and unprofitableness 
thereof. 19 For the law made nothing perfect, but 
the bringing in of a better hope did; by the which 
we draw nigh unto God. 20 And inasmuch as not 
without an oath he was made priest: 21 (For those 
riests were made without an oath; but this with an 
oath by him that said unto him, The Lord sware and 
will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec:) 22 By so much was Jesus 
made a surety of a better testament. 23 And they 
truly were many priests, because they were not suf- 
fered to continue by reason of death: 24 But this 
man, because he continueth ever, hath an unchange- 
able priesthood. 25 Wherefore he is able also to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God by 
him, seeing le ever liveth to make intercession for 
them. 26 For such an high priest became us, who 
is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, 
and made higher than the heavens; 27 Who need- 
eth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacri- 
fice, first for his own sins, and then for the people’s: 
for this he did once, when he offered up himself. 28 
For the law maketh men high priests which have 
infirmity; but the word of the oath, which was since 
the law, maketh the Son, who is consecrated for ever- 


more, 


Observe the necessity there was of raising up another “ priest after the order 
of Melchisedec,” and not “after the order of Aaron,” by whom that perfection 
should come that could not come by the Levitical priesthood, which there- 
fore must be changed, and the whole economy with it, ver. 11, 12, &c. Here, 

First. It is asserted, that perfection could not come by the Levitical priest- 
hood and the law; they could not put those that came to them into the perfect 
enjoyment of the good things they pointed out unto them; they could only direct 
them to look farther,_they could only shew them the way. 

Secondly. That therefore another priest must therefore be raised up after 
the order of Melchisedec, py whom, and his law of faith, perfection might come 
to all that obey him. And, blessed be God, that we may have perfect holiness 
and perfect happiness by Christ in the covenant of grace, according to the 
Gospel, for we are complete in him. 

Thirdly. It is asserted that, the priesthood being changed, there must of 
necessity be a change of the law, there being so near a relation between the 
priesthood and the law. The dispensation could not be the same under another 
priesthood; a new priesthood must be under a new regulation, managed in 
another way, and by rules proper to its nature and order. 

Fourthly. [t is not only asserted, but Protas that the priesthood and law 
are changed, ver. 13, 14. That priesthood and law, by which perfection could 
not come, are abolished, and a Priest is risen, and a dispeusation now set up, 
by ih true believers may be made perfect. Now that there is such a change 
is obvious, 
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1. In the tribe of which the priesthood comes. Before, it was the tribe of Levis 
but our great High Priest sprang out of Judah, of which tribe Moses spake 
nothing eoncerning the priesthood, ver. 14. This change of the family shews 
a real change of the law of priesthood. wy 2 

2. In the form and order of making the priests. Before, in the Levitical priest- 
hood, they were made after the law of a carnal commandment; but our present 
High Priest was made after the power of an endless life. The former law 
appointed that the office should descend, upon the death of the father, unto 
his eldest son, according to the order of carnal or natural generation ; for none 
of the high priests under that law were without father or mother, or without 
descent; they had not life and immortality in themselves. They had both 
beginning of days and end _of life, and so the carnal commandment or law of 

rimogeniture directed their succession, as it did in matters of civil right and 
inheritance. But the law by which Christ was constituted a priest after the 
order of Melchisedec was the power of an endless life. That life and im- 
mortality which he had in himself was his right and title to the priesthood, not 
his descent from former priests. This makes a great difference in the priest- 
hood, and in the economy too, and gives the preference vastly to Christ and 
the Gospel. The very law which constituted the Levitical priesthood supposed 
the priests to be weak, frail, dying creatures, not able to preserve their own 
natural lives, but must be content and glad to survive in their posterity after 
the flesh; much less could they by any power or authority they had convey 
spiritual life and blessedness to those that came to them. But the High Priest 
of our profession holds his office by that innate power of endless life which 
he has in himself, not only to preserve himself alive, but to communicate 
spiritual and eternal life to all those that duly rely upon his sacrifice and 
intercession. Some think “the law of the carnal commandment” refers unto the 
external rites of consecration, and the carnal offerings that were made; but 
“the power of an endless life,” to the spiritual living sacrifices proper to the 
Gospel, and the spiritual and eternal privileges purchased by Christ, who 
was consecrated by the eternal Spirit of life that he received without measure, 

3. There is a change in the efficacy of the priesthood. The former was weak 
and unprofitable, made nothing perfect; the latter brought in “a better hope, 
by which we draw near to God,” ver. 18, 19. The Levitical priesthood brought 
nothing to perfection ; it could not justify men’s persons from guilt; it could 
not sanctify them from inward pollution; it could not cleanse the consciences 
of the worshippers from dead works; all it could do was to lead them to the 
antitype. But the priesthood of Christ carries in it, and brings along with it, 
a better hope; it shews us the true foundation of all that hope we have towards 
God for pardon and salvation; and it more clearly discovers the great objects 
of our hope, and so it tends to work in us a more strong and lively hope of 
acceptance with God. And by this hope we are encouraged to draw nigh unto 
God, to enter into a covenant union with him, to live a life of converse and 
communion with him. We may now draw near with a true heart, and with the 
full assurance of faith, having our minds sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
fe former priesthood rather kept men at a distance, and under a apirit of 

ondage. Eos 

4. Thereis a chases in God’s way of acting in this priesthood. He has taken 
an oath to Christ, which he never did to any of the order of Aaron. God never 
gave them any such assurance of their continuance, never engaged himself by 
oath or promise, that theirs should be an everlasting priesthood; and therefore 
gave them no reason to expect the perpetuity of it, but rather to look upon it 
as a temporary law. But Christ was made a priest with the oath of God; 
“The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedec,” ver. 21. Here ‘God has upon oath declared the im- 
mutability, excellency, efficacy, and eternity of the priesthood of Christ. 

5. There is a change in that covenant, of which the priesthood was a security, 
and the priest a surety; that is, a change in the dispensation of that covenant, 
‘The gospel dispensation is more full, free, more perspicuous, more spiritual, 
and more efficacious, than that of the law. Christ is in this gospel covenant a 
surety for us to God, and for God to us, to see that the articles be performed 
on both parts. He as surely has tied the Divine and human nature together 
in his own person, and therein given assurance of reconciliation; and he has 
as surely tied God and man together in the bond of the everlasting covenant, 
He pleads with men to keep their covenant with God, and he’pleads with God 
that he will fulfil his promises to men, which he is always ready to do in a way 
suitable to his majesty and glory, that is, through a Mediator. 

6. ‘Chere is a remarkable change in the number of the priests under these 
different orders. In that of Aaron, there was a multitude of priests, of high 
priests, not at once, but successively; but in this of Christ there is but one and 
the same. The reason is plain, the Levitical priests were many, because “ the: 
were not suffered to continue by reason of death.” ‘heir office, how high an 
honourable soever, could not, secure them from dying ; and as one died another 
must succeed, and after awhile must give place to a third, till the number was 
become very great. But this our High Priest continues for ever, and his 
priesthood is axapéfatov, ‘an unchangeable one,’ that does not pass from one to 
another, as the former did; it is always in the the same hand. There can be no 
vacancy in this priesthood, no hour or moment in which the people are without 
a priest to negotiate their spiritual concerns in heaven. Such a vacaney might 
be very dangerous and prejudicial to them; but this is their safety and happi- 
ness, that this ever-living High Priest is able to save to the utmost, in all times, 
in all cases, in every juncture, all “that come to God by him,” ver. 25. So that 
here is a manifest alteration much for the better. . 

7. There is a remarkable difference in the moral qualifications of the priests. 
Those that were of the order of Aaron were not only mortal men, but sinful 
men, that had their sinful as well as natural infirmities; they needed to offer 
up sacrifices first for their own sins, and then for the people. But our High 
Priest, who was consecrated re the word of the oath, needed only to offer up 
once for the people, never at all for himself; for he has not only an immutable 
consecration to his office, but an immutable sanctity in his person. Heis “such 
an High Priest as became us, holy, harmless, and undefiled,” &c., ver. 26—28. 
Here observe, b : Z , 

Ist. Our case as sinners needed a high priest to make satisfaction and inter- 
cessiun for us. fia . : 

2nd. No priest could be suitable, or sufficient for our reconciliation to God, 
but one that was perfectly righteous in his own person; he must be righteous 
i aii or he could not be a propitiation for our sin, or our advocate with 
the Father. > 

3rd. That the Lord Jesus was exactly such a high priest as we wanted; for 
he has a personal holiness, absolutely perfect. And observe the description we 
have of the personal holiness of Christ expressed in various terms, and some 
learned divines think they all of them relate to his perfect purity. 

First. He is “holy;” that is, perfectly free from all the habits or. principles 
of sin, not the least disposition to it in his nature; no sin dwells in him, though 
it does in the best of Christians, not the least sinful inclination. a 

Secondly. He is “ harmless;” that is, pertornly free from all actual trans- 
gression, has done no violence, nor is there any deceit in his mouth, never did 
the least wrong to God or man. ¥ RFA» 

Thirdly. He is “ undefiled;” that is, was never accessory to other men’s sins. 


vii. 11—16, ‘‘Perfection . . . under it the people,” &¢. The whole 
of this passage is difficult to analyse. The opinion of De Wette, Bleek, 
and Delitzsch is, that it is to be considered as paving the way for 
what follows, and laying down the ground why, not without urgent 
cause, the priesthood is changed (De Wette, quoted in Lange). The 
word “another” (“another priest,” verses 11, 15) points to a 
difference in kind, It is by some rendered in both verses “ a different 
priest.” For some remarks on the word, see Notes on Gal. i. 6, 7. 
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vii. 25. “Save them to the uttermost :” completely, unto perfec- — 
tion, to the consummation. The reference is not so much to time, 
stating that Christ can always save, but to the completeness of tha 
salvation which he gives to those who come unto God by him. “The 
perpetuity of his priesthood enables him to ‘carry through’ the 
salvation which he has commenced” (Kendrick, in Lange). (Com- 
pare Psa. exxxviii, 8; 2 Tim. i. 12; Heb. xii, 2.) aad 

viii. 1. “ This is the sum :” the word does not refer to any summary 
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The best of Christians have need to pray that God would forgive them their 
other men’s sins. It is a difficult thing to keep ourselves pure, so as not to 
partake in the guilt of other men’s sins, by contributing some way towards 
them, or not doing what we ought to prevent them. Christ was undetiled; 
t) ough he took upon him the guilt of our sins, yet he never involved himself in 
» se fact and fault of them. 

Fourthly. He is “ separate from sinners,” not only in his present state, having 
entered as our High Priest into the holiest of all, into which nothing defiled 
can enter; but in his personal purity he has no such union with sinners, either 
natural or federal, as can devolve upon him original sin. This comes upon us 
by virtue of our natural and federal union with the first Adam, we descending 
from him in the ordinary way. But Christ was, by his inetfable conception in 
the Virgin, separate from sinners; though he took a true human nature, yet the 
miraculous way in which he was conceived set him upon a separate fuoting 
from all the rest of mankind. 

Fifthly. He is “made higher than the heavens.” Most expositors understand 
this concerning his state of exaltation in heaven, at the right hand of God, to 
perfect the design of his priesthood. But Dr. Goodwin thinks this may be very 
justly referred to the personal holiness of Christ, that is greater and more 
perfect than the holiness of the hosts of heaven; that is, the holy angels them- 
selves, who, though they are free from sin, yet are not in themselves free from 
all possibility of sinning. And therefore we read, “ God putteth no trust in his 
holy ones, and he chargeth his angels with folly,” Job iv. 18; that is, with 
weakness, peceability. They may be angels one hour, and devils another, as 
many of them were; and that the holy angels shall not now fall does not pro- 
ceed from a defectibility of nature, but from the election of God; they are elect 
angels. It is very likely this explanation of the words, “made higher than the 
heavens,” may be thought too much strained, and that it ought to be under- 
stood of the dignity of Christ’s state, and not the perfect holiness of his person, 
and the rather because it is said he was “ made higher,” yevouevos; but it is well 
known that word is used in a neutral sense, as where it is said, yevéobn 6 cds 
adn6ij:,—* Let God be true.’ [A priest meet for us behoved to have his resi- 
dence in heaven, and have commandment over heaven to open it unto us, and 
give us entry. Then, none other but Christ could suffice us, on whom by 
nature the doors of heaven are closed. No priest out of heaven is meet for us.] 

‘The other characters in the verse plainly belong to the personal perfection of 
Christ in holiness, as opposed to the sinful infirmities of the Levitical priests ; 
and it seems congrous to think this must do so too, if it may be fairly taken in 
such a sense; and it enpears yet more probable, since the validity and preva- 
lency of Christ’s priesthood, in ver. 27, is placed in the impartiality and dis- 
interestedness of it. He needed not to offer up for himself; it was a disinterested 
mediation; he mediated for that mercy for others which he did not need for 
himself. Had he needed it himself he had been a party, and could not have 
been a Mediator—a criminal, and could not have been an advocate for sinners. 
Now, to render his mediation the more impartial and disinterested, it seems 
requisite not only that he had no present need of that favour for himself which 
he mediated for in behalf of others, but that he never could stand in need of it. 
Though he needed it not to-day, yet if he knew he might be in those cireum- 
stances as to need it to-morrow, or in any future time, he must have been 
thought to have had some eye upon his own interest, and therefore could not 
act with that impartial regard and pure zeal for the honour of God on one 
hand, and that tender, pure compassion for poor sinners on the other. I pre- 
tend not here to follow the notes of our late excellent expositor, into whose 
labours we have entered, but have taken the liberty to vindicate this notion of 
the learned Dr. Goodwin from the exceptions that I know have been made to 
it; and I have the rather done it because, if it will hold good, it gives us farther 
evidence how necessary it was that the Mediator should be God, since no mere 
creature is of himself possessed of that impeccability which will set him above 
all possible need of favour and mercy for himself. 

(Observe, 1. That the Scripture knoweth no priest but the Levitical priests of 
Aaron’s posterity for the time of the law; or else that one priest which was 
made by an oath for the time of the Gospel. 2. That to have priests now after 
the similitude of the priests under the law were to remove the difference which 
God hath made betwixt the law and the Gospel. 3. That to make a priest in 
the Gospel, who is not consecrated by an oath to abide for evermore in the 
ottice, but may be changed, and another come in in his place, is contrary to the 
institution of the evangelical priesthood. 4. That to make plurality of priests 
in the Gospel is to alter the order of Melchisedec, sworn with an oath, and to 
renounce the mark set betwixt the law and the Gospel. 5. That to make a 
man priest now is to mar the Son of God’s privilege, to whom the privilege 
only belongeth. 6. That to make a sinful and weak man a priest now is to 
weaken the priesthood of the Gospel, and make it like the law. 7. That as 
long as Christ’s consecration lasteth none must meddle with his office. 8. That 
law instituting priests was not God's last will, but might suffer addition; but 
the evangelical oath is since the law, and God’s last and unchangeable will. 
Therefore to add unto it, and bring in as many priests now as did serve in the 
temple of old, is to provoke God to add as many plagues as are written in 
God’s book upon themselves and their priests also.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In this chapter the apostle pursues his former subject, the priesthood of Christ. And, 
I. He sums up what he had already said, ver. 1, 2._ II. He sets before them the neces- 
sary parts of the priestly ottice, ver. 3—5, And, III. Largely illustrates the excellency 
of the priesthood of Christ, by considering the excellency of that new dispensation or 
covenant of which Christ is the Mediator, ver, 613. 


OW of the things which we 
have spoken this 7s the sum: 
We have such an high priest, 
who is set on the right hand 
of the throne of the Majesty 
in the heavens; 2 mi- 
nister of the sanctuary, and 
of the true tabernacle, which 
the Lord pitched, and not 


man. 


Here is a summary recital of what had been said before concerning the excel- 
lency of Christ's priesthood, shewing both what we have in Christ, where he 
now resides, and what sanctuary he 1s the minister of. 


or recital of the past argument, but to the fixing of the attention 
upon one salient point, so that the rendering might better be, “ Now 
of the things which are being spoken, this is a chief or principal 
int.” 
ri viii. 2.“ True tabernacle :” there are two Greek words rendered by 
the English word “ true.” “ Of the one (ahs) we may affirm that he 
fulfils the promise of his lips, but the other (aAn@wos) the wider 
promise of his name. Whatever that name imports—taken in its 
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First. What we have in Christ. 
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We have a High Priest, and such a high 


priest as no other people ever had, no age of the world, or of the church, ever 
produced; all others were but types and shadows of this high priest. He is 
adequately fitted and absolutely sufficient to all the intents and purposes of a 
high priest, both with respect to the honour of God and the happiness of men 
and himself; the great honour of all those that have an interest in him. 
Secondly. Where he now resides; “ He is set on the right hand of the throne 


of the Majesty” on high; that is, of the glorious God of heaven. ‘There the 
Mediator is placed, and he is possessed of all authority and power both in 
heaven and upon earth; this is the reward of his humiliation; this authority he 
exerciseth for the glory of his Father, for his own honour, and for the happi- 
ness of all that belong to him; and he will by his almighty power bring every 
one of them in their own order to the right hand of God in heaven, as members 
of his mystical body, that where he is they may be also. 

Thirdly. What is that sanctuary of which he is a minister. *‘ Of the true taber- 
nacle, which the Lord hath pitched, and not man,” ver. 2. The tabernacle 
which was pitched by man, according to the appointment of God. ‘There was 
an outer part, in which was the altar where they were to offer their sacrifices, 
and this typified Christ dying; and there was an interior part within the veil, 
which typified Christ interceding for the people in heaven. Now this taber- 
nacle Christ never entered into; but, having finished the work of satisfaction 
in “the true tabernacle” of his own body, he is now a minister of the sanctuary, 
the holy of holies, the true tabernacle of heaven, there taking care of his 
people’s affairs, interceding with God for them, that their sins may be par- 
doned, and their persons and services accepted through the merit of his 
sacrifice. He is not only in heaven enjoying great dominion and dignity, but, 
as the High Priest of his church, executing this office for them all in general, 
and every member of the church in particular. 


3 For every high priest is ordained to offer gifts 
and sacrifices: wherefore zt is of necessity that this 
man have somewhat also to offer. 4 For if he were 
on earth, he should not be a priest, seeing that there 
are priests that offer gifts according to the law: 5 
Who serve unto the example and shadow of heavenly 
things, as Moses was admonished of God when he 
was about to make the tabernacle: for, See, saith he, 
that thou make all things according to the pattern 
shewed to thee in the mount. 


Here the apostle sets before the Hebrews the necessary parts of Christ’s 
priesthood, or what it was that belonged to that office, in conformity to what 
every high priest is ordained to. 

First. “ Every high priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices ;” whatever 
was brought by the people to be presented to God, whether expiatory sacrifices, 
or peace offerings, or thank offerings. These must be offered by the priest, 
who was to expiate their guilt by the blood of the sacrifice, and perfume their 
gifts and services by his holy incense, to render their persons and performances 
typically acceptable; so then it necessarily belongs to the priesthood of Christ 
that he should have somewhat to offer; and he as the antitype had himself 
to offer, his human nature upon the altar of his Divine nature, as the great 
atoning sacrifice that finished transgression, and made an end of sin once for 
all; and he hath the incense of his own righteousness and merits too to offer 
with all that his people offer up to God by him, to render them acceptable. 
We must not dare to approach to God, or to present anything to him, but in 
and through Christ, depending upon his merits and mediation; for if we are 
accepted it is in the Beloved. 

Secondly. Christ must now execute his priesthood in heaven, in the holy of 
holies, “‘ the true tabernacle” which the Lord hath fixed. Thus the type must 
be fully answered; having finished the work of sacrificing here, he must go 
into heaven to present his righteousness, and to make intercession there. For, 
1. “If Christ were on earth, he should not be a priest,” ver. 4; that is, not 
according to the Levitical law, as not being of the line of that priesthood; and 
so long as that priesthood continued there must be a strict regard had to the 
Divine institution in every thing. 2. All the services of the priest, under the 
law, and every thing in that tabernacle which was framed according to the 
pattern in the mount, were only samples and “shadows of heavenly things,” 
yer. 5. Christ is the substance and end of the law for righteousness. Some- 
thing therefore there must be in Christ’s priesthood that answers to the high 
priest’s entering within the veil to make intercession, without which he could 
not have been a perfect priest; and what is that but the ascension of Christ 
into heaven, and his appearance there in the sight of God for his people, to 
present their prayers, and plead their cause? So that if he had still continued 
on earth he could not have been a perfect priest, and an imperfect one he could 
not be. 


6 But now hath he obtained a more excellent 
ministry, by how much also he is the mediator of a 
better covenant, which was established upon better 
promises. 7 For if that first covenant had been 
faultless, then should no place have been sought for 
the second. 8 For finding fault with them, he saith, 
Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah: 9 Not according to the 
covenant that I made with their fathers in the day 
when I took them by the hand to lead them out of 
the land of Egypt; because they continued not in 
my covenant, and I regarded them not, saith the 


highest, deepest, widest sense—whatever according to that he ought 
to be, that he is to the full” (Trench). The latter is the word used 
here and in John xv. 1 (see Notes there). ‘The former excludes the 
untrue and unreal, the latter excludes that which does not correspond 
to its idea. The measure of the one is the actual, the measure of 
the other is the ideal” (Kahnis, in Lange). ‘These explanutions 
find their illustration in the language of verse 5. The true (ideal) 
is the heavenly real, of which but a copy or pattern is given to man. 
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Lord. 10 For this zs the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith the 
Lord; I will put my laws into their mind, and write 
them in their hearts: and I will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a people: 11 And they 
shall not teach every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for all 
shall know me, from the least to the greatest. 12 
For I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and 
their sins and their iniquities will I remember no 
more. 13 In that he saith, A new covenant, he hath 
made the first old. Now that which decayeth and 
waxeth old zs ready to vanish away. 


In this part of thé chapter the apostle illustrates and confirms the superior 
excellency of the priesthood of Christ above that of Aaron, from the excel- 
lency of that covenant, or thai dispensation of the covenant of grace, of which 
Christ was the Mediator, ver. 6; his ministry is more excellent, by how much 
he is the Mediator of a better covenant. The body and soul too of all divinity 
(as some observe) consist very much in rightly distinguishing between the two 
covenants, the covenant of works and the covenant of grace, and between the 
two dispensations of the covenant. of grace, that under the Old Testament and 
that under the New. Now observe, 3 

First. What is here said of the old covenant, or rather of the old dispensa- 
tion of the covenant of grace. Of this itis said, : : ‘ees 

1. That it was made with the fathers of the Jewish nation at mount Sinai, 
ver. 9; and Moses was the mediator of that covenant, when God took them by 
the hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt, which speaks the great affec- 
tion, condescension, and tender care of God towards them. t ' 

2. That this covenant was not found faultless, ver. 7,8. It was a dispensation 
of darkness and dread, tending to bondage, and only a schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ; it was perfect in its kind, and fitted to answer its end, but very 
imperfect in comparison of the Gospel. ’ : 

3. That it was not sure or stedfast, for the Jews continued not in that cove- 
nant, and the Lord regarded them not, ver. 9. They dealt ungratefully with 
their God, and cruelly with themselves, and fell under God’s displeasure. God 
will regard those that remaim in his covenant, but will reject those that cast 
away his yoke from them. ’ 

4, That it is decayed, grown old, and vanisheth away, ver. 13. It is antiquated, 
cancelled, out of date, of no more use in gospel times than candles are whien the 
sun isrisen. Some think the covenant of peculiarity did not quite decay until 
the destruction of Jerusalem, though it was forfeited at the death of Christ, and 
was made old, and was now to vanish and perish, and the Levitical priesthood 
vanished with it. 

Secondly. What is here said of the New Testament dispensation to prove the 
superior excellency of Christ’s ministry. It is said, 

1. That it is “a better covenant,” ver. 6; a more clear and comfortable dis- 
pensation and discovery of the grace of God to sinners, bringing in holy light 
and liberty to the soul; it is withuut fault, well ordered in all things; it 
requires nothing but what it promises grace to perform; it accepts of godly 
sincerity, accounting it gospei perfection. Every transgression does not turn 
us out of covenant; ail is put into a good and safe hand. 

2. That it is“ established upon better promises,” more clear and express, more 
spiritual, more absolute. he promises of spiritual and eternal blessings are in 
this covenant positive and absolute; the promises of temporal blessings with a 
wise and kind proviso, as far as shall be for God’s glory and his people’s good. 
This covenant contains in it promises of assistance and acceptance in duty, 
promises of progress and perseverance in grace and holiness, of bliss and glory 
in heaven, which were more obscurely shadowed forth by the promises of the 
land of Canaan, a type of heaven. 

3. It is “a new covenant,” even that new covenant that God long ago declared 
he would make with the house of Israel, that is, all the Israel of God. This was 
promised in Jez. xxxi. 31, 32, and accomplished in Christ. This will always be 
a new covenant, in which all that truly take hold of it shall be always found 
preserved by the power of God. It is God’s covenant; his mercy, ligt and 
xrace moved for it, his wisdom devised it, his Son purchased it, his Spirit 
brings souls into it, and builds them up in it. 

4. The articles of this coyciiant are very extraordinary, which are sealed 
between God and his people by baptism and the Lord's supper, whereby they 
bind themselves to their part, and God assures them he will do his part; and his 
is the main and principal part, on which his people depend for grace and 
strength to do theirs. ere, 

Ist. God articles with hus people that he will “put his laws into their minds, 
and write them in their hearts,” ver. 10. He once wrote his laws to them, now 
he will write his laws in them; that is, he will give them understanding to know 
and to believe his laws. He will give them memories to retain them; he will 
give them hearts to love them, consciences to recognise them; he will give them 
courage to profess them, and power to put them in practice; the whole habit 
and frame of their souls shall be a table and transcript of the law of God. 
This is the foundation of the covenant; and when this is laid, duty will be done 
wisely, sincerely, readily, easily, resolutely, constantly, and comfortably. 

2nd. He articles with them to take them into a near and very honourable 
relation to himself. First. He will be to them a God; that is, he will be all 
that so them, and do all that for them, that God can be and dv. Nothing more 
2an be said in_a thousand volumes than is comprehended in these few words, 
“ft willbe a God to them.” Secondly. They shall be to hima people; to love, 
honour, observe, and obey him in all things; complying with his cautions, con- 
forming to his commands, comporting with his providences, copying out his 
example, taking complacency in his favour. ‘This those must do and will do 
that have God for their God; this they are bound to do as their part of the con- 
tract; this they shall do, for God will enable them to do it, as an evidence that 
he is their God, and that they are his people; for it is God himself that first 
founds the relation, and then fills it up with grace suitable and sutlicient, and 
helps them in their measure to fillit up with love and duty, so that God engages 
both for himself and themselves. 

3rd. He articles with them that they shall grow more and more acquainted 
with their God; ver. 11,“ They shaltall know me, from the least to the greatest,” 


viii. 8. “ Finding fault with them :” some insert “ while” before 
“finding fault.” “For while finding fault (not with them, but to 
them), he saith.” The real blame falls on the people, but it is made 
clear that the old covenant was not able to secure righteousness 
among the people. 

ix. 1. “Then verily:’”’ or, as Alford, “now accordingly.” The 
discourse is resumed from chap. viii. 4—6. ‘ Divine service, and a 
worldly sanctuary:” the contrast between the worldly and the heavenly 
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insomuch as that there shall not be so much need of one neighbour teaching 
another the knowledge of God. Here observe, First. That in the want of 
better instruction, one neighbour should be teaching another td know the Lord, 
as they have ability and opportunity for it. Secondly. That this private instrne- 
tion shall not be so necessary under the New ‘l'estament as under the Old. 
The old dispensation was shadowy, dark, ritual, and less understood; their 
priests preached but seldom and but a few at a time, and the Spirit of God was 
more sparingly given out. But under the new dispensation there shall be such 
plenty of public qualified preachers of the Gospel, and dispensers of ordinances 
statedly in the sales assemblies, and so great a flocking to them, as doves to 
their windows, and such a plentiful effusion of the Spirit of God to make the 
ministration of the Gospel effectual, that there should be amighty inerease and 
spreading of Christian knowledge in persons of all sorts, of all sexes, and all ages. 
O that this promise might be fulfilled in our days; that the hand of God may be 
with his ministers, that a great number may believe, and be turned to the Lord! 
{1. While he saith, “ They shall not teach every one his neighbour,” he doth 
not mean that his word and ordinances, and ministry appointed by him, or 
brotherly communion for mutual edification, shall be misregarded or not made 
use of, but, by the contrary, that he will himself be their teacher, in these his 
own means, first giving his children a greater measure of the Spirit, and a more 
near communion with himself, than of old. 2. Making his children so wise 
unto salvation as they shall not hang their faith upon man’s authority, but 
search by all means till they understand the mind of God the infallible teacher, 
as he hath revealed himself in his word. 3. So clearing the truth whieh is 
outwardly taught unto them by his own instruments, after so sure and persua- 
sive a manner, by his Spirit inwardly, that the outward teaching shall be no 
teaching, in comparison of the inward concurrence ; according as we hear those 
Samaritans were taught, who believed indeed the woman’s report, that they 
might go to Christ, but, when they were come to him, got so great satisfaction 
from himself, that they said unto her, “Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying, for we have heard him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Christ,” Jno. iv. 42. So will the Lord inwardly make his truth powerful unto sal- 
vation to his own, that they may say to those that are his instruments, ““ Now we 
believe, not because of your saying, but because we have heard him ourselves.”} 
4th. God articles with them about the pardon of their sins, as what always 
accompanies the true knowledge of God; ver. 12, “For I will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness,” &c. Observe, First. The freeness of this pardon. It 
does not result from merit in man, but from mercy in God; he pardons for his 
own name’s sake. Secondly, The fulness of this pardon. It extends to their 
unrighteousness, sins, and iniquities; to all kinds of sin, to sins highly aggra- 
vated. Thirdly. The fixedness of this pardon. It is so final and so fixed, that 
God will remember their sins no more; he will not recall his pardon; he will 
not only forgive their sins, but forget them, treat them as if he had forgot them. 
Piet pei ae mercy is connected with all other spiritual mercies. Unpar- 
doned sin prevents mercy and pulls down judgments, but the pardon of sin 
prevents judgment, and opens a wide door to all spiritual blessing. It is the 
effect of that mercy that is from everlasting, and the earnest of that merey 
that shall be to everlasting. This is the excellency of the new dispensation, 
and these the articles of it; and therefore we have no reason to repine, but great 
reason to rejoice, that that former dispensation is antiquated and vanished away 
(1. In saying, “ For I will be merciful,” Ist. He maketh his mercy, pardoning 
sin, the reason of his bestowing the former good things; his giving of one grace 
the reason of giving another, even grace for grace. 2nd. He maketh his mercy 
the ground of all this favour, and nothing in the man’s person, or works, or 
worthiness of his faith. 3rd. The word“ merciful” is in the original, ‘ pacified,” 
and doth import both God’s respect to the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, whic 
pacifieth him towards us and also our duty in looking towards it as the price 
of our reconciliation. 2. In that the Lord joineth the promise of putting his 
law in the mind, and writing it in our heart, with the promise of remission of 
sins, he teacheth us that he will have every confederate soul that seeketh the 


' benefit of this covenant to join all these benefits together in their claim, with 


remission of sin, seeking to join the illumination of their mind, renovation of 
their heart and life, at least in their desires and endeavours, and not to sever 
one of them from another, but study in uprightness to have them all. 3. While 
he saith he will remember their sins no more, he teacheth, Ist. ‘Chat he will 
never forgive sin nor forget it, but set it ever in his sight, till a man enter into 
this covenant with him through Christ. 2nd. That when he hath forgiven sin, 
he forgetteth sin also: whatsoever he remitteth he removeth from his remem - 
brance. Ver. 13, From the name that the Lord giveth this covenant, in calling 
it new, he draweth two consequences: the first, that the former covenant, by 
this word, was declared old. ext, that as it was declared old, so was it de- 
clared shortly after to be abolished. Then, 1. The least word that proceedeth 
out of God’s mouth is weighty and worthy of consideration 2. Whatsoever 
God’s word doth import, by due consequence, must be taken for God's truth 
and God’s mind, as if it were expressed. 3. Seeing Christ is come, and the 
time is now of this new covenant, we know that by God’s authority the Leviti- 
cal ordinances and whole form of the legal covenant and ceremonial forms of 


worship are abrogated.”] 
CHAPTER IX. 


The apostle having declared the Old Testament dispensation antiquated and vanishing 
away, proceeds to let the Hebrews see the correspondence there was between the Old 
Testament and the New; and that whatever was excellent in the Old was typical and 
representative of the New; which therefore must as far excel the Old as the substance 
does the shadow. The Old Testament was never intended to be rested in, but to 
prepare for the institutions of the Gospel. And here he treats, 1. Of the tabernacle, 
the place of worship, ver. 1—5. II. Of the worship and services performed in the 
tabernacle, ver. 6,7, III. Delivers the spiritual sense and the main design of all, 
ver. 8—28. 


HEN verily the first cove- 
yt nant had also ordinances of 
‘sy divine service, and a world- 
ly sanctuary. 2 For there 
was a tabernacle made; the 
first, wherein was the can- 
dlestick, and the table, and 


wa 


called the sanctuary. 3 
And after the second veil, 


is taken up from verse 5 of the preceding chapter, and is brought 
forward again in verses 11 and 24 of this. The Jews, it seems, were 
accustomed to regard the outer tabernacle as the emblem of this 
world, and the inner, or most holy place, as the emblem of heaven. 

ix. 2, “The shewbread :” or the setting forth of the loaves. 

ix. 3, 4,“ After the second veil . . . the holiest of all:” or, rather, 
“the holy of holies.’ ‘The golden censer:” there has been some 
division of opiuion respecting this word. Some refer it to the altar 
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the tabernacle which is called the Holiest of all; 4 


Which had the golden censer, and the ark of the 


CENSERS. 


covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein 
was the golden pot that had manna, and Aaron’s 
rod that budded, and the tables of the covenant; 5 
And over it the cherubims of glory shadowing the 
mercyseat; of which we cannot now speak parti- 
cularly. 
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TEMPLE ARTICLES, FROM THE ARCH OF TITUS.—ver, 2. 


The apostle gives an account here of the tabernacle, that place of worship 
which God appointed to be pitched on earth. It is called a worldly sanctuary, 
wholly of this world as to the materials of which it was built, and a building 
that must be taken down. Is called “a worldly sanctuary,” because it was the 
court and palace of the king of Israel. God was their king, and, as other kings, 
able thereto. This tabernacle, of which we have the model, Ex. xxv.—xxvii., 
was a moving temple, shadowing forth the unsettled state of the church mili- 
tant, and the human nature of the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom the fulness of 


the Godhead dwelt bodily. Now of this tabernacle it is said, 


had his court or place of residence, and attendants, furniture, and provision suit- , 
t 


First. That it was divided into two parts, called a first and second tabernacle, | 


an inner and an outer part, representing the two states of the church, militant 
and triumphant, and the two natures of Christ, human and Divine. 

Secondly. We are told what was placed in each part of the tabernacle. 

1. In the outer part. And there were several things of which you have here 
a sort of schedule :— 

Ist. The candlestick; and, doubtless, not an empty and unlighted one, but 
where the lamps were always burning. And there was need of it, for there 
were no windows in the sanctuary; and this was to convince the Jews of the 
darkness and mysterious nature of that dispensation. Their light was only 
candle-light in comparison of the fulness of light which Christ the Sun of 
righteousness would bring along with him, and communicate to his people ; for 
all our light is derived from him the fountain of light. 

2nd. “ The table, and the shewbread” set upon it. This table was set directly 
opposite to the candlestick, which shews, that by light from Christ we must 
have communion with him, and one with another. We must not come in the 
dark to his table, but by light from Christ must discern the Lord’s body. On 
this table were placed twelve loaves for the twelve tribes of Israel, a loaf for a 
tribe, which stood from sabbath to sabbath, and on that day were renewed. 
This shewbread may be considered either as the provision of the palace, (though 
the king of Israel needed it not, yet, in resemblance of the palaces of earthly 
kings, there must be this provision laid in weekly,) or the provision made in 
Christ for the souls of his people, suitable to the wants and to the relief of their 
souls. He is the bread of life. In our Father’s house there is bread enough 
and to spare. We may have fresh supplies from Christ, especially every Lord’s 
day. This outer part is called the sanctuary, or holy, because erected to the 
worship of a holy God, to represent a holy Jesus, and to entertain a holy people 
for their farther improvement in holiness. 

2. We have an account of what was in the inner part of the sanctuary, which 
was within the second veil, and is called “the holiest of all.” ‘This second veil, 
which divided between the holy and the most holy place, was a type of the 
body of Christ; by the rending whereof, not only a view, but a way, was 
opened for us into the holiest of all, the type of heaven itself. Now in this part 


were : 

ist. “The golden censer,” which was to hold the incense. or the golden altar 
set up to burn the incense upon. Both the one and the other were typical of 
Christ, of his pleasing and prevailing intercession which he makes 1n heaven, 
grounded upon the merits and satisfaction of his sacrifice, avon which we are 
to depend for acceptance and the blessing from God. 
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2nd. “ The ark of the covenant overlaid round abont with pure gold,” ver. & 
This typified Christ and his perfect obedience to the law, and fulfilling all 
righteousness for us. Now here we are told both what was in this ark aud 
what was over it. 

First. What was in it. 1st. “The golden pot that had manna,” which, when 
preserved by the Israelites in their own houses, contrary to the command of 
God, presently putrefied and stank; but now, being by God’s appointment 
deposited here in his house, was kept from putrefaction, always pure and sweet, 
and this to teach us that it is only in Christ that our persons, our graces, our 
performances, are kept pure. It was also a type of that bread of life we have 
in Christ, the true ambrosia that gives immortality. ‘This was also a memorial 
of God’s miraculously feeding his people in the wilderness, that they might 
never forget such signal favour, nor distrust God for the time to come. 2nd. 
“ Aaron’s rod that budded,” and thereby shewed that God had chosen him of 
the tribe of Levi to minister before him of all the tribes of Israel, and so an end 
was put to the murmuring of the people, and to their attempt to invade the 
priests’ office, Num. xvii. This was the rod with which Moses and Aaron 
wrought such wonders; and this was a type of Christ, who is styled “the Man 
the Branch,” Zec. vi. 12, by whom God has wrought wonders for the spiritual 
deliverance, defence, and supply of his people, and for the destruction of their 
enemies. It was a type of Divine justice, by whom Christ the Rock was smit- 
ten, and from whom the cool refreshing waters of life flow into our souls. 3rd. 
“'The tables of the covenant,” in which the moral law was written, signifying 
the regard God hath to the preservation of his holy law, and the care we all 
ought to have that we keep the law of God; that this we can only do in and 
through Christ by strength from him: nor can our obedience be accepted but 
through him. 

Secondly. What was over the ark, ver. 5. ‘‘ Over it the cherubims of glory 
shadowing the mercy-seat.” 1st. The mercy-seat, which was the covering of 
the ark. It was called ‘the propitiatory, and it was of pure gold, as long and as 
broad as the ark in which the tables of the law were laid; it was an eminent 
type of Christ and of his perfect righteousness, ever adequate to the dimensions 
of the law of God, and covering ah nur transgressions, interposing between the 
Shechinah or symbol of God’s presence and our sinful failures, and covering 
them. 2nd. The cherubims of glory shadowing the mercy-seat, representing the 
holy angels of God, who take pleasure in looking into the great work of our 
redemption by Christ, and are ready to perform every good office under the 
Redeemer for those that are the heirs of salvation. ‘The angels attended Christ 
at his birth, in his temptation, under his agonies, at his resurrection, and in 
his ascension, and will attend his second coming. God manifest in the flesh 
was seen, observed, visited by the angels. 


6 Now when these things were tlius ordained, the 
priests went always into the first tabernacle, accom- 
plishing the service of God. 7 But into the second 
went the high priest alone once every year, not witlhi- 
out blood, which he offered for himself, and for the 
errors of the people: 


From the description of the place of worship in the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, the apostle proceeds to speak of the duties and services performed in those 
places, ver. 6: when the several parts and furniture of the tabernacle were thus 
settled, then what was to be done there? Why, 

First. The ordinary priests ‘‘ went always into the first tabernacle” to accom- 
plish the service of God. Observe, 

1. None but priests were to enter into the first part of the tabernacle; and this 
to teach us all that persons not qualified, not called of God, must not intrude 
into the office and work of the ministry. 

2. The tear pp priests were only to enter into the first part of the taber- 
nacle; it would have been fatal presumption in them to have gone into the 
holiest of all. And this teaches us that even ministers themselves must know 
and keep in their proper stations, and not presume to usurp the prerogative of 
Christ by offering up incense of their own, or adding their own inventions to the 
ordinances of Christ, or lording it over men’s consciences. 

3. That these ordinary priests were to enter into the first tabernacle always; 
that is, they were to devote themselves and all their time to the work of their 
office, and not alienate themselves at any time from it; and that they should 
be in an habitual readiness for the discharge of their office, and that at all stated 
appointed times they should actually attend to their work. 

4. The ordinary priests must enter into the first tabernacle, that they might 
there accomplish the service of God. They must not do the work of God par- 
tially or by halves, but stand complete in the whole of his will and counsel, not 
only beginning well, but proceeding well, and persevering to the end, they fulfil 
the ministry they have received. 

Secondly. Into the second, the interior part, ‘‘ went the high priest alone,” 
ver. 7. This part was an emblem of heaven, and Christ’s ascension thither. 
Here observe, 

1. None but the high priest must go into the holiest; so none but Christ 
could enter into heaven in his own nante, and by his own right, aud by his own 
merits. 

2. In entering into the holiest, the high priest must first go through the outer 
sanctuary, and through the veil; signifying that Christ went to heaven through 
a holy life and a violent death; the veil of his flesh was rent asunder. 

3. That the high priest entered but once a year into the holiest, and in this 
the antitype excels the type, (as in every thing else,) for he has entered once for 
all, during the whole dispensation of the Gospel. 

4, The high priest must not enter without blood; signifving that Christ, having 
undertaken to be our High Priest, he could not have been admitted into heaven 
without shedding his blood for us; and that none of us can enter either into 
God’s gracious presence here or his glorious presence hereafter but by the 
blood of Jesus. 

5. That the high priest under the law, entering into the holiest, offered up that 
blood for himself and his own errors first, and then for the errors of the people, 
ver. 7. This teaches us that Christ is a more excellent person and high priest 
than any under the law, for he has no errors of his own to offer for. And it 
teaches us that ministers, when in the name of Christ they intercede for others, 
must first apply the blood of Christ to themselves for their pardon. 

6. That when the legal high priest had offered for himself, he must not stop 
there, but must also offer for the errors of the people. Our High Priest, though 
he needs not to offer for himself, yet he forgets not to offer for his people; he 
pleads the merit of his sufferings for the benefit of his peopleon earth. Observe, 
Ist. Sins are errors, and great errors, both in judgment and practice. We 
greatly err when we sin against God; and who ean understand all-his errors? 
2nd. ‘They are such errors as leave guilt upon the conscience, not to be washed 
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of incense, and others, as in the English Version, to the golden 
censer. The fact that the “altar of incense” did not form part of 
the furniture of the holy of holies, but stood (not after) but before 
the second veil, seems to favour the latter view; for although the 
censer was kept in the outer sanctuary, yet it was used within the 
holiest of all on the great day of atonement. pai 

ix.6 “These things being thus ” is Alford’s rendering. He keeps 
the vresent tense in this and the following verse: “the priests 


enter ;”’ “the high-priest offereth for himself and for the ignorances 
(errors) of the people.” 

ix. 8, 9. “ Was not yet open,” or “was not yet manifest.” The 
first tabernacle, the which is a figure (parable or image) for the time 
then (or now) present. The paraphrase of Webster and Wilkinson 
is, “ which is a typical representation down to the present time ;” 
or, as being that which was a parable (for) in reference to the 
present time. 
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away but by the blood of Christ; and the sinful errors of priests and people 
must be all done away by the same means, the application of the blood of 
Christ. We must plead this blood on earth, while he is pleading it in heaven 
for us. 


8 The Holy Ghost this signifying, that the way 
into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest, 
while as the first tabernacle was yet standing: 9 
Which was a figure for the time then present, in 
which were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that 
could not make him that did the service perfect, as 
pertaining to the conscience; 10 Which stood only 
in meats and drinks, and divers washings, and car- 
nal ordinances, imposed on them until the time of 
reformation. 11 But Christ being come an high 
priest of good things to come, by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that*is to 
say, not of this building; 12 Neither by the blood 
of goats and calves, but by his own blood he entered 
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in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 


redemption for us. 13 For if the blood of bulls and 
of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the 
unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh: 
14 How much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God? 


In these verses the apostle undertakes to deliver to us the mind and meaning 
of the Holy Ghost, in all the ordinances of the tabernacle and legal economy, 
both place and worship. ‘The Scriptures of the Old Testament are of inspi- 
ration of God; holy men of old spoke and wrote as the Holy Ghost directed 
them. And these Old Testament records are of great use and significancy, 
not only to those that first received them, but even to Christians, who ought 
not to satisfy themselves to read the institutes of the Levitical law, but to 
learn what the Holy Ghost signifies and suggests to them thereby. Now here 
are seyeral things mentioned, as the things that the Holy Ghost signified and 
certified to his people hereby. 

First. That “the way into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest,” 
while the first tabernacle was standing, ver. 8. This was one lesson the Holy 
Ghost would teach us by these types; the way to heaven was not so clear and 
pats, nor so much frequented, under the Old Testament as under the New. 

t is the honour of Christ and the Gospel, and the happiness of those that live 
under it, that now life and immortality are brought to light. There was not 
that free access to God then as now; God has now opened a wider door, and 
there is room for more, yea, even for as many as are truly willing to return 
unto him by Christ. 

Secondly. That the first tabernacle was only “a figure for the time then 
present,” ver. 9. It was a dark dispensation, and but_of short continuance, 
only designed for awhile to typify the great things of Christ and the Gospel, 
that were in due time to shine forth in their own brightness, and thereby cause 
all the shadows to flee away and disappear, as the stars before the rising sun. 

Thirdly: That none of the gifts and sacrifices there offered could make the 
offerers perfect, ‘‘as pertaining to conscience,” ver. 9. That is, they could not 
take away either the desert, or defilement, or dominion of sin; they could not 
deliver conscience from a dread of the wrath of God; they could neither dis- 
charge the debts nor resolve the doubts of him that did the service. A man 
might run through them all in their several orders and frequent returns, and 
continue to do so all his days, and yet neither find his conscience pacified nor 
purified by them; he might thereby be saved from corporal and temporal 
punishments that were threatened against non-observers, but he could not be 
gaved by them from sin or hell, as all those are that believe in Christ. 

_ Fourthly. The Holy Ghost hereby signities that the Old ‘Testament institu- 
tions were but external “carnal ordinances imposed upon them until the time 
of reformation,” ver. 10. Their imperfection lay in three things, 

l. Their nature. They were but external and carnal meats and drinks, and 
divers washings. All these were bodily exercises which profit little; they could 
only satisfy the flesh, or at best sanctify to the purifying of the flesh. 

2. That they were not such as were left indifferent to them to use or disuse, 
but they were imposed upon them by grievous corporal punishments, and this 
was ordered on purpose to make them look more to the promised seed, and 
long more for him. 
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3. That these were never designed for a perpetuity, but only to continue till 
the time of reformation, till the better things provided for them were actually 
bestowed upon them, Gospel times are and should be times of reformation, of 
clearer light as to all things necessary to be known, of greater love, bearing 
ill-will to none and goodwill to all, and haying complacency in all that are 
like unto God, of greater liberty and freedom both of spirit and speech, and of 
a more holy living according to the rule of the Gospel. We have far greater 
advantages under the Gospel than they had under the law, and we must either 
be better or we shall be worse than they. A conversation becoming the Gospel 
is an excellent war of living; nothing mean, or foolish, or vain, or servile, 
becomes the Gospel. ae . 

Fifthly. The Holy Ghost signifies to us hereby that we never make the right 
use of types but when we apply them to the antitype, and whenever they do so 
it will be very evident that the antitype, as in reason it should, does greatly 
excel the type, which is the main drift and design of all that is said. And as 
he writes to those that believed that Christ was come, and that Jesus was the 
Christ, so he very justly infers that he is infinitely above all the legal high 
priests, ver. 1], 12, and he illustrates it very fully. or, 3 

1. “Christ is the high priest of good things to come;” by which may be 
understood, Ist. All the good things that were to come during the Old Testa- 
ment, and now are come under the New. All the spiritual and eternal 
blessings the Old Testament saints had in their day, and under their dispensa- 
tion, were owing to the Messiah to come, on whom they believed. The Old 
Testament set forth in shadows what was to come; the New Testament is the 
accomplishment of the Old. 2nd. All the good things yet to come and to be 
enjoyed in a gospel state, when the promises and prophecies made to the gospel 
church in the latter days shall be accomplished; all these depend upon Christ 
and his priesthood, and shall be fulfilled. 3rd. Of all the good things to come 
in the heavenly state, which will perfect both the Testaments, as the state 
of glory will perfect the state of pace. This state will be in a much higher 
sense the perfection of the New Testament than the New Testament was 
the perfection of the Old, Observe, All good things, past, present, and to 
conte, were and are founded upon, and flowing from, the priestly office of 

hrist. 

2. Christ is a High Priest by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, &c., 
ver. 11, “ A tabernacle not made with hands, that is to say, not of this build- 
ing ;” that is, his own body, or rather, human nature, conceived by the Holy 
Ghost overshadowing the blessed Virgin. This was a new fabric, a new order 
of building, infinitely superior to all earthly structures, not excepting the 
tabernacle or the temple itself. 5 

3. Christ our High Priest is entered into heaven. not as their high priest en- 
tered into the holiest, with the blood of bulls and of goats, but by his own blood 
typified by theirs, and infinitely more precious. And this, 

4. Net for one year only, which shewed the imperfection of that priesthood, 
that it did but typically obtain a year’s reprieve or pardon; but our High 
Priest entered into heaven once for all, and has obtained not a yearly respite but 
eternal redemption, and so needs not to make an annual entrance. In each o: 
the types there was something that, shewed it was a type, and resembled the 
antitype, and something that shewed it was but a type, and fell short of the 
antitype, and therefore ought by no means to be set up in competition with the 
antitype. 

5. The Holy Ghost farther signified and shewed what was the efficacy of the 
blood of the Old Testament sacrifices, and from thence infers the much greater 
efficacy of the blood of Christ. ist. The efficacy of the blood of the legal 
sacrifices extended to the purifying of the flesh, ver. 13; it freed the outward 
man from ceremonial uncleanness, and from temporal punishment, and entitled 
to, and fitted for, some external privileges. 2nd. He infers very justly from 
hence the far greater efficacy of the S!ood of Christ; ver. 14, “‘How much more 
shall the blood of Christ,” &c. [Note, There are two sorts of sanctification; 
one external, of the flesh, which maketh man holy to the church, whatsoever he 
be within; another internal, of the conscience and inner man, which maketh a 
man holy before God.] Here observe, First. What it Was that gave such 
efficacy to the blood of Christ. 1st. It was his offering himself to God, the 
human nature upon the altar of his Divine nature, he being both priest, altar 
and sacritice, his Divine nature serving for the two first, end his human nature 
for the last. Now such a priest, altar, and sacrifice, could not but be propitia- 
tory. 2nd. It was Christ’s offering up himself to God “ through the eternal 
Spirit,” not only as the Divine nature supported the human, but the Holy 
Ghost, which he had without measure, helping him in all, and in this great act 
of obedience offering himself. 3rd. It was Christ's offering himself to God 
“without spot,” without any sinful stain either in his nature or life. This was 
conformable to the law of sacrifices, which were to be without blemish. Now 
farther observe, Secondly. What the efficacy of Christ’s blood is; it is very 
great. For, [1sé. Sins are but dead works flowing from nature dead in sin; 
and not vata deserving, but also drawing on death upon the sinner. 2nd. The 
conscience lieth polluted with the filthiness of dead works till the virtue of 
the blood of Jesus applied bring intimation of absolution.] 3rd. It is sufficient 
to “purge the conscience from dead works,” it reaches to the very soul and 
conscience; the defiled soul, defiled with sin, which is a dead work, proceeds 
from spiritual death, and tends to death eternal. As the touching a dead body 
gave a legal uncleanness, so meddling with sin gives a moral and real defile- 
ment, fixes it in the very soul [and conscience]; but the blood of Christ has tha. 
efficacy as to purge it out. [4th. Christ’s blood doth not purge the consciences 
from dead works that a man should go wallow in them again, but that he mav 
serve the living God more acceptably.] 5th. It is sufficient to enable us te 
serve the living God, not only by purging away that guilt that separates 
between God and sinners, but by sanctifying and renewing the soul through 
the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit, purchased aT Christ for this purpose, 
that we might be enabled to serve the living God in a lively manner. 


15 And for this cause he is the mediator of the 
new testament, that by means of death, for the re- 
demption of the transgressions that were under the 
first testament, they which are called might receive 
the promise of eternal inheritance. 16 For where a 
testament zs, there must also of necessity be the death 
of the testator. 17 For a testament zs of force after 
men are dead: otherwise it is of no strength at all 
while the testator liveth. 18 Whereupon neither 
the first testament was dedicated without blood. 


ix. 12, “ Having obtained eternal redemption :” he entered once 
for all into the holy place, and obtained, &e. 

ix. 13, 14. The contrast between the offerings of the law (verse 13) 
and the offering made by Christ is not to be overlooked. Christ 
offered himself; the act was purely voluntary ; the offering was thus 
precions (compare John x. 17,18). “Through the eternal Spirit :” 
it seems best to take this as referring to “ Christ’s eternal Spirit,” 
or “ his own Divine personality.” Some understand the expression 
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| of the Third Person of the Trinity ; the absence of the definite article 


is against this. | 1% 

ix. 15. This verse becomes clearer if we render, with Alford, “ And 
for this cause he is the mediator of a new covenant,in order that, 
death having taken place, for the propitiation of trangressions under 
the first covenant, they,” &e. heek 

ix. 16—20. In these verses the word which has been hitherto. 
translated “covenant” is rendered “testament.” The reason for the 
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19 For when Moses had spoken every precept to all 
the people according to the law, he took the blood 
of calves and of goats, with water, and scarlet wool, 
and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book, and all) 
the people, 20 Saying, This is the blood of the' 
testament which God hath enjoined unto you. 21! 
Moreover he sprinkled with blood both the taber-' 
nacle, and all the vessels of the ministry. 22 And 
almost all things are by the law purged with blood ; 


and without shedding of blood is no remission. 


In these verses the apostle considers the Gospel under the notion of a will 
or testament, the new or last will and testament of Christ, and shews the 
edt and efficacy of the blood of Christ to make this testament valid and 
effectual. 

First. The Gospel is here considered as a testament; the new and last will 
and testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, It is observable, that 
the solemn transactions that pass between God and man are sometimes called 
a covenant, here a testament. A covenant is an agreement between two or 
more parties about things that are in their own power, or may be so, and this 
either with or without a mediator; and this agreement takes effect at such 
time and in such manner as is therein declared. A testament is a voluntary act 
and deed of a single person, duly executed and witnessed, bestowing legacies on 
such legatees as are described and characterised by the testator, and which can 
only take effect upon his death. Now observe, Christ is ‘the mediator of a 
new testament,” ver. 15, and he is so for several ends and purposes here men- 
tioned. 1. To redeem persons from their transgressions committed against the 
law or first testament, which makes every transgression a forfeiture of liberty, 
and makes men debtors, and slaves or prisoners, that need to be redeemed. 2. 
To qualify all those that are effectually called to receive the promise of an 
eternal inheritance. ‘These are the great legacies that Christ by his last will 
and testament has bequeathed to the true characterised legutees. 

Secondly. To make this new testament effectual, it was necessary that 
Christ should die; the legacies accrue by means of death. ‘This he proves by 
two arguments. sf 

1. From the general nature of every will or testamentary disposition; ver. 16, | 
“ Where a testament is,” where it acts and operates, “ there must of necessity 
be the death of the testator;” till then the property is still in the testator’s 
hand, and he has power to revoke and cancel, or alter his will as he pleases ; 
so that no estute, no right, is conveyed by will, till the testator’s death hath 
made it unalterable and effectual. ; 

2. From the particular method that was taken by Moses in the ratification of 
the first testament, which was not done without blood, ver. 18,19, &e. All 
men by sin were become guilty before God, had forfeited their inheritance, 
their liberties, and their very lives, into the hands of Divine justice; but God, 
being willing to shew the greatness of his mercy, proclaimed a covenant of 
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grace, and ordered it to be typically administered under the Old Testament 
but not without the blood and life of the creature, and God accepted the bloo 
of bulls and goats as typifying the blood of Christ; and by these means the 
covenant of grace was ratified under the former dispensation. The method 
taken by Moses, according to the direction he had received from God, is here 
partientarls related. . | 

Ist. Moses “spoke every precept to all the people according to the law,” 
ver. 19 He published to them the tenor of the covenant, both the duties 
required, the rewards promised to those that did their duty, and the punish- 
ment threatened against. the transgressors; and he called for their consent to 
the terms of the covenant, and this in an express manner. | 

2nd. Then he touk the blood of calves and of goats, with water, and scarlet | 
wool, and hyssop, and applied this blood by sprinkling it. This blood and | 
water signified the blood and water that came out of our Saviour’s pierced 
side, for justification and sanctification, and also shaduwing forth the two | 
sacraments of the New Testament, baptism and the Lord’s supper, with | 
scarlet wool, signifying the righteousness of Christ with which. we must be 
clothed, the byssop signifying that faith by which we must apply all. Now 
with these Moses sprinkled, First. The book of the law and covenant; to 
shew that the covenant of grace is confirmed by the bluod of Christ, and made 
effectual to our good. Secondly. The people; intimating that the shedding of 
the blood of Christ will be no advantage to us if it be not applied tous. And 
the sprinkling of both the book and the people signified the mutual consent of 
both parties, God and man, and their mutual engagements to each other in this 
covenant through Christ; Moses at the same time using these words, “This is 
the blood of the testament which God hath enjoined unto you.” This blood 
typifying the blood of Christ, is the ratification of the covenant of grace to all 
true believers. Thirdly. He sprinkled the tabernacle and all the utensils of it, 
intimating that all the sacrifices offered up, and services performed there, 
were accepted only through the blood of Christ, which procures the remission 
of that iniquity that cleaves to our holy things, which could not haye been 
remitted but by that atoning blood. [He saith “almost” because of some 
purging which was done by washing, and yet even that washing also drew the 
virtue of ceremonial purging from the sacrifice whereunto the washing was 
annexed. 


23 It was therefore necessary that the patterns of 
things in the heavens should be purified with these ; 
but the heavenly things themselves with better sacri- 
fices than these. 24 For Christ is not entered into 
the holy places made with hands, which are the figures 
of the true; but into heaven itself, now to appear in 
the presence of God for us: 25 Nor yet that he 
should offer himself often, as the high priest entereth 
ito the holy place every year with blood of others ; 
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26 For then must he often have suffered since the 
foundation of the world: but now once in the end of 


\ the world hath he appeared to put away sin by thie 


sacrifice of himself. 27 And as it is appointed unto 
men once to die, but after this the judgment: 28 
So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; 
and unto them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time without sin unto salvation. 


In this last part of the chapter the apostle goes on to tell us what the Holy 
Ghost has signified to us by the legal purification of the patterns of the things 
in heaven, inferring from thence the necessity of better sacrifices to consecrate 
the heavenly things themselves. 

First. The necessity of purifying “the patterns of the things in heaven,” 
ver. 23. This necessity arises both from the Divine appvuintment, which must 
always be obeyed, and from the reason of that appointment, which was to 
preserve a proper resemblance between the things typifying and the things 
typified. It is observable here, that the sanctuary of God on earth is a pattern 
of heaven, and communion with God in his sanctuary is to his people a heaven 
upon earth. ; 

Secondly. The necessity that the heavenly things themselves should be 
purified with better sacrifices than of bulls and goats. The things themselves 
are better than the patterns, and must therefore be consecrated with better 
sacrifices. These heavenly things are the privileges of the gospel state, begun 
in grace, perfected in glory; these must be ratitied by a suitable sanction or 
consecration, and that was the blood of Christ. Now it is very evident that 
the sacrifices of Christ are vastly better than those of the law. 

1, From the places in which the sacrifices under the law and those under 
the Gospel were offered. Those under the law were the holy places made with 
hands, which are but figures of the true sanctuary, ver. 24. Christ’s sacrifice, 
though offered upon earth, was by himself carried up into heaven, and is there 
presented in a way of daily intercession, for he appears in the presence of God 
for us. He is gone to heaven, not only to enjoy the rest and receive the honour 
due to him, but to appear in the presence of God for us, to present our persons 
and our performances, to answer and rebuke our adversary and accuser, to 
secure our interest, to perfect all our affairs, and to prepare a place for us. 

_2. From the sacrifices themselves, ver. 26. Those under the law were the 
lives and blood of other creatures of a different nature from the offerers, the 
blood of beasts, a thing of small value, and would have been of none at all in 
this matter had it not had a typical respect to the blood of Christ; but the 
sacrifice of Christ was the oblation of himself. He offered his own blood, truly 
called, by virtue of the hypostatical union, the blood of God, and therefore ot 
infinite value. 

3. From the frequent repetition of the legal sacrifices. This shewed the im- 
perfection of that law; but it is the honour and perfection of Christ’s sacrifice, 
that it being once offered was sufficient to all the ends of it; and indeed the 
contrary would have been absurd, for then he must have been still dying and 
rising again, and ascending, and then again descending and dying, &c., and the 
great work had been always in fieri,— always a doing,’ and always to do, but 
never finished, which would be as contrary to reason as it is to revelation and 
to the dignity of his person; but now once in the end of the world hath he 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. The Gospel is the last 
dispensation of the grace of God to men. 

4. From the inefficacy of the legal sacrifice, and the efficacy of Christ’s sacri- 
fice. The legal sacrifices could not of themselves put away sin, neither procure 
pardon for it nor power against it,—sin would still have lain upon us, and had 
dominion over us; but Jesus Christ, by one sacrifice, has made an end of sin, he 
has destroyed the works of the devil. 

Thirdly. The apostle illustrates the argument from the appointment of God 
concerning men, ver. 27, 28; and observes something like it in the appointment 
of God concerning Christ. 

1. The appointment of God concerning man contains in it two things :—Ist. 
That they must once die, or, however, undergo a change equivalent to death. 
It is an awful thing to die; to have the vital knot loosed or cut asunder, all 
relations here dropped at once, an end put to our probation and preparation state, 
to enter into another world, It isa great work; and it isa work that can be 
but once done, and therefore had need to be well done. This is matter of 
comfort to the godly, that they shall die well, and die but once; but it is matter 
of terror to the wicked, that die in their sins, that they cannot return again 
to do that great work better. 2nd. It is appointed to men that after death 
they shall come to judgment, to a particular judgment immediately after death ; 
for the soul returns to God as to its judge, to be determined as to its eternal 
state; and men shall be brought to the general judgment at the end of the 
world. This is the unalterable decree of God concerning men: they must die 
and they must be judged; it is appointed for them, and it is to be believed and 
seriously considered by them. 

2. The appointment of God concerning Christ, bearing some resemblance to 
the other. ist. He must be “once offered to bear the sins of many,” of all the 
Father had given to him, of all that should believe in his name. He was not 
offered for any sin of his own; he was wounded for our transgressions. God 
laid on him the iniquity of all his people, and these are many, though not so 
many as the rest of mankind; yet when they are all gathered to him he will be 
the firstborn among many brethren. [2nd. It is as unreasonable that Christ 
should offer himself oftener than once, as it is to exact of him the laying down 
of his life oftener than once, for that is to exact more than the severity of 
God’s justice requireth of him. Christ’s death was not for any sin in him, but 
for our sins.] 3rd. It is appointed that Christ shall appear the second time 
without sin, to the salvation of those that look for him. First. He will then 
appear without sin. At his first appearance, though he had no sin of his own, 
yet he stood charged with the sins of many; he was the Lamb of God that bore 
upon him the sins of the world, and then he appeared in the form of sinful 
flesh. But his second appearance will be without any such charge upon him, 
he having fully discharged it before; and then his visage shall not be marred 
but shall be exceeding glorious. Secondly. ‘Vhis will be to the salvation of all 
that look for him; he will then perfect their holiness, their happiness. ‘Their 
number shall then be accomplished, and their salvation completed. Observe, 
It is the distinguishing character of true believers that they are looking for 
Christ ; they look to him by faith; they look for him by hope and holy desires. 
‘They look for him in every duty, in every ordinance, in every providence now 3 
and they expect his second coming, and are preparing tor it; and though it will 
be sudden destruction to the rest of tie world, that scoff at the report of it, it 
will be eternal salvation to those that look for it. 


change is easily seen. The illustration in verses 16, 17 suggested the 
_making of a will or testament rather than a covenant. Some, how- 
ever, prefer the uniform translation of the word by “ covenant.” 
Archbishop Whateley says the idea of a will is familiar tous, but was 
unknown to the Hebrews, and regrets that the word ‘‘ covenant” was 
not retained everywhere, especially in the words of Christ at the last 
supper. ‘After men are dead:” this is literally “over the dead,” and 
is translated by Alford “in the case of the dead.” The phrase “over 


the dead” is intelligible when the word “ covenant” is used, for a 
covenant was ratified over the bodies of the slain victims, The above 
is the view held by many authorities. On the other hand, there 
seems a difficulty in the word “testator” (better “he who made 
it),” for this cannot be understood of the victim in a covenant. ‘The 
word being somewhat ambiguous, it is not unlikely that the illus- 
trations afforded by both meanings would be pressed into service 
by the apostle. 
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The apostle knew very well the Hebrews, to whom he wrote, were strangely fond of the 
Levitical dispensation, and therefore he fills his mouth with arguments to wean them 
from it; and in order thereto proceeds in this chapter, I. To run down and lay low 
the whole of that priesthood and sacrifices, ver. 1—7. II. He raises and exalts the 
priesthood of Christ very high, that he might effectually recommend him and his Gospel 


to them, ver. 7—19. ILI. He shews to believers the honours and dignities of their 
state, and calls thei to suitable duties, ver. 19—39. 


OR the law having a shadow 
of good things to come, and 

Ke not the very image of the 
ey things, can never with those 
Nes sacrifices which they offered 
[2 year by year continually 
Se )Lmake the comers thereunto 
erfect. 2 For then would 
not have ceased to be 
offered? because that the 
worshippers once purged should have had no more 
conscience of sins. 38 But in those sacrifices there 1s 
a remembrance again made of sins every year.. 4 
For it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sins. 5 Wherefore when he 
cometh into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offer- 
ing thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared 
ine: 6 In burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin thou 


hast had no pleasure. 


Here the apostle, by the direction of the Spirit of God, sets himself to run 
down and lay low the Leyitical dispensation; for though it was of Divine 
appointment, and very excellent and useful in its time and place, yet when it 
was set up in competition with Christ, to whom it was only designed to lead 
the people, it was very proper and necessary to shew the weakness and imper- 
fection of it, which the apostle does effectually from several arguments; as, 

First. That the law had a shadow, and but “a shadow of good things to come.” 
And who would dote upon a shadow, though of good things, especially when 
the substance is come? Observe, 1. ‘he things of Christ and the Gospel are 
“good things.” They are the best things; they are best in themselves, and the 
best for us; they are realities of en excellent nature, 2. These good things 
were under the Old Testament “ good things to come,” not clearly discovered 
nor fully enjoyed. 3. That the Jews then had but the shadow of the good 
things of Christ, some adumbrations of them; we under the Gospel have the 
substance. 

Secondly. That the law was not the very image of the good things to come. 
An image is an exact draught of the thing represented thereby; the law did not 
go so far, but was only a shadow, as the image of a person in a looking-glass is 
a much more perfect. representation than his shadow upon the wall. The law 
was a very rough draught of the great design of Divine grace, and therefore 
not to be so much doted on. 

Thirdly. The legal sacrifices, being offered year by year, could never make the 
comers thereunto perfect; for then there would have been an end of offering 
them, ver. 1, 2. Could they have satisfied the demands of justice, and made 
reconciliation for iniquity; could they have purified and pacified conscience. 
then they had ceased, as being no farther necessary; since the offerers woul 
have had no more sin lying upon their consciences. But this was not the case ; 
after one day of atonement was over the sinner would fall again into one fault 
or other, and so there would be need of another day of atonement, and of one 
every year, besides the daily ministrations. Whereas now, under the Gospel 
the atonement is perfect, and not to be repeated; and the sinner once pardoned 
is ever pardoned as to his state, and only needs to renew his repentance and 
faith, that he may havea comfortable sense of a continued pardon. 

Fourthly. As the legal sacrifices did not of themselves take away sin, so it 
was impossible they should, ver. 4. There was an essential defect in them. 
1. They were not of the same nature with us that sinned. 2. They were not 
of sutticient value to make satisfaction for the affronts done to the Justice and 
government of God, as they were not of the same nature that offended and so 
eould not be suitable. They were much less of the same nature that was 
offended, and nothing less than the nature that was offended could make the 
sacrifice a full satisfaction for the offence. 3. The beasts offered up under the 
law could not consent to put themselves in the sinner’s room and place. The 
atoning sacrifice must be one capable of consenting, and must voluntarily sub- 
stitute himself in the sinner’s stead; Christ did so. 

Fifthly. There was a time fixed and foretold by the great God; and that time 
was now come when these legal sacrifices would be no longer accepted by him, 
or useful to men. God never did desire them for themselves, and now he abro- 
gated them; and therefore to adhere to them now would be resisting God and 
rejecting him. This time of the repeal of the Levitical laws was foretold by 
David, Ps. xl. 6,7, and is recited here as now come. ‘Thus industriously does 
the apostle lay low the Mosaical dispensation. 


7 Then said I, Lo, L come (in the volume of the 
book it is written of ne,) to do thy will, O God. 8 
Above when he said, Sacrifice and offering and burnt 
offerings and offering for sin thou wouldest not, nei- 
ther hadst pleasure therein ; which are offered by the 
law: 9 ‘Then said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, O 
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God. He taketh away the first, that he may estab- 
lish the second. 10 By the which will we are sane- 
tified through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all. 11 And every priest standeth daily 
ministering and offering oftentimes the same sacri- 
fices, which can'‘never take away sins: 12 But this 
man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down on the right hand of God; 13 From 
henceforth expecting till his enemies be made his 
footstool. 14 For by one offering he hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified. 15 Whereof the 
Holy Ghost also is a witness to us: for after that he 
had said before, 16 ‘This zs the covenant that I will 
make with theim after those days, saith the Lord, I 
will put my laws into their hearts, and in their minds 
will L write them; 17 And their sins and iniquities 
will I remember no more. 18 Now where remis- 


sion of these is, there is no more offering for sin. 


Here the apostle raiseth up and exalteth the Lord Jesus Christ as high as he 
had laid the Levitical priesthood low. He recommends Christ to them as the 
true mite Priest, the true atoning sacrifice, the antitype of all the rest; and 
this he illustrates, 

First. From the dpa ates and promise of God concerning Christ, which is 
frequently recorded in the volume of the book of God, ver. 7. God had not 
only decreed, but declared by Moses and the prophets that [when the ee 
sacrifices are found and declared unable to paeify] Christ should come and be 
the great High Priest of the church, and should offer up a perfect and a per- 
fecting sacrifice. It was written of Christ in the beginning of the book of God 
that “the seed of the woman should break the serpent’s head;” and the Old 
Testament abounds with prophecies concerning Christ. Now since he is the 
person so often promised, so much spoken of, so long expected, by the people 
of God, he ought to be received with great honour and gratitude. [Note, 
That Christ did not think it due time for himself to come into the world till it 
should be found that without him neither God eould be satisfied nor man saved 
by any other mean but by his obedience. 

Secondly. From what God had done in preparing a body for Christ, that is, 
a human nature, that he might be qualified to be our Redeemer and advocate. 
Uniting the two natures in his own person, he was a fit Mediator to go between 
God and man, a days-man to lay his hand upon both, a peacemaker to recon- 
cile them, and an everlasting band of union between God and the creature; as 
Ps.x\. 6, “ Mine ears hast thou opened,” that is, thou hast fully instructed me, 
furnished and fitted me for the work, and engaged me in it. Nowa Saviour 
thus provided and prepared by God himself in so extraordinary a manner ought 
to be received with great affection and gladness. . 

Thirdly. From the readiness and willingness that Christ discovered to en- 
gage in this work, when no other sacrifice would be accepted, ver. 7—9 When 
no lesser sacrifice would be a proper satisfaction to the justice of Gud than 
that of Christ himself, then Christ voluntarily came into it; “ Lo, 1 come!” 
I delight “to do thy will, O God!” Let i curse fall upon me, but let these 
go their way. Father, I delight to fulfil thy counsels, and my covenant with 
thee for them; I delight to perform all thy promises, to fulfil all the prophecies. 
This should endear Christ and our Bibles to us, that in Christ we have the ful- 
filling of the Scriptures. 

Fourthly. From the errand and design upon which Christ came, and that 
was to do the will of God; not only as a Prophet to reveal the will of God, nor 
only as a King to give forth Divine laws, but as a Priest to satisfy the de- 
mands of justice, and to fulfil all righteousness. Christ came to do the will of 
God in two instances :— 

1. In taking away the first priesthood, which God had no pleasure in. Not 
only taking away the curse of the covenant of works, and cancelling the sen- 
tence denounced against us as sinners, but taking away the insufficient typical 
priesthood, and blotting out the handwriting of ceremonial ordinances, and 
nailing it to his cross. 

2. In establishing the second, that is, his own priesthood, and the everlasting 
Gospel, the most pure and perfect pa bls eae of the covenant of grace. This 
is the great design upon which the heart of God was set from all eternity. 
‘she will of God centres and terminates in it; and it is not more agreeable to 
the will of God than it is advantageous to the souls of men; “ For it is by this 
will that we are sanctified, through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all,” ver. 10. Observe, Ist. What is ihe fountain of all that Christ 
has done for his people, the sovereign will and grace of God. [2nd. All those 
for whom Christ did offer himself are sanctified in God’s decree, and in due 
time, by virtue of Christ’s offering. 3rd. Those who are never sanctified. the 
body of Christ was never offered for them.] 4th. How we come to partake of 
what Christ has done for us; and that is, by being sanctified, converted, effee- 
tually called, wherein we are united to Christ, and so partake of the benefits 
of his redemption; and this sanctification is owing to that oblation he made of 
himself to God. ‘ 

Fifthly. From the perfect efticacy of the priesthood of Christ; ver. 14, “B 
one offering he hath for ever perfected them that are sanctified.” He has Jas | 
will perfectly deliver those that are brought over to him, from all the guilt, and 
power, and punishment of sin, and will put them into the sure possession of 
perfect holiness and felicity. This is what the Levitical priesthood could never 
do; and if we indeed are aiming at a perfect state we must receive the Lord 
Jesus as the only High Priest that can bring us to that state. 

Sixthly. From the place to which our Lord Jesus is now exalted, the honour 
he has there, and the farther honour he shall have; ver. 12, 13, “ This man, after 
he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down at the right hand of 
God, from henceforth expecting till his enemies be made his footstool.” Here 
observe, Ist. To what honour Christ, as man and Mediator, is exalted—-+to “the 
right hand of God,” the seat of power, and interest, and activity ; tne giving hand, 
—atl the favours that God bestows on his people are banded to them by Christ ; 


x. 1. “The law having a shadow,” &.: the verse seems to take 
up the thought of the “figures” and “patterns” which the last 
chapter spoke of (see verses 23, 24). The emphasis in the original is 
marked by the order of the words: “ For a shadow the law having 
of good things (or, rather, of the good things) to come.” “Not the 
very image :” the contrast between “shadow” and “image” is not 
mercly that between the “outline” and “the finished picture ;” it is 
the difference between the statue and the shadow cast by it. 
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x. 2. The worshippers once (or “once for all”) cleansed, would 
bere no more conscience—i.e., consciousness, or moral consciousness” 
of sin. 

x. 5. “A body hast thou prepared me:” the Hebrew text in Psa, 
x1. 6, 7, has, “Ears hast thou dug for me.” ‘Some take this torefer 
to the piercing or boring of the ear-lobe in the case of the servant who 
was willing to remain with his master, when he might have claimed 
his freedom (Exod. xxi. 6; Deut. xv.17), With this reference, the 
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the receiving hand,—all the duties that God accepts from men are presented by 
Christ ; the working hand,—all the kingdoms of providence and grace are admi- 
nistered by Christ, and therefore this is the highest post of honour. 2nd. How 
did Christ come to this honour? Not merely by the purpose or donation of 
the Father, but by his own merit and purchase, as a reward due to his sufter- 
ings; and, as he can never be deprived of an honour so much his due, so he will 
never quit it nor cease to employ it for his people’s good. 3rd. How does he 
enjoy this honour? even with the greatest satisfaction and rest. He is for ever 
sat down there. ‘The Father acquiesces and is satisfied in him; he is satisfied 
in his Father’s will and presence. This is his rest for ever: here he will dwell; 
for he has both desired and deserved it. 4th. He has farther expectations, 
which shall not be disappointed, for they are grounded upun the promise of the 
Father, who hath said unto him, “ Sit thou on my right hand until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool,” Ps. cx. 1. One would think such a person as Christ 
could have no enemies except in hell; but it is certain he has enemies on earth, 
and very many, and very inveterate ones. Let not Christians, then, wonder 
that they have enemies, though they desire to live peaceably with all men. 
But Christ’s enemies shall be made his footstool, some by conversion, others 
by confusion; and which way soever it be Christ will be honoured. Of this 
Christ is assured, and this he is expecting, and his people should rejoice in the 
expectation of it; for when his enemies are subdued their enemies that are so 
for his sake shall be subdued also. 

Seventhly. The apostle recommends Christ from the witness the Holy 
Ghost has given in the Scriptures concerning him; and this relates chiefly 
to what should be the happy fruit and consequence of his humiliation and 
sufferings, which in general is that new and gracious covenant that is founded 
upon his satisfaction, and sealed by his blood; ver. 15, ‘‘ Whereof the Holy 
Ghost is a witness,” &c. [Where note that the Holy Ghost is author of the 
Seripture, and doth speak unto us thereby. He declareth the new covenant to 
be of the Holy Ghost’s making, and calleth him the Lord. Wherein he teaches 
us, 1. That the Holy Ghost is a distinct person of the Godhead, bearing witness 
by himself to the church of the truth. 2. And one in essence with the Father 
and the Son, even the Lord Jehovah, author of the new covenant with the 
Father and the Son.) The passage is cited from Jer. xxxi. 31, in which cove- 
nant God promises, J. That God would pour out his Spirit upon his people, 
su as to give them skill, and will, and power to obey his word; he will put his 
laws in their hearts, and write them in their minds, ver. 16; this will make their 
duty plain, easy, and pleasant. 2. Their sins and iniquities he will remember 
no more, ver. 17; which will alone shew the riches of Divine grace and the 
sufficiency of Christ’s satisfaction, that it needs not to be repeated, ver. 18. 
For there shall be no more remembrance of sin against true believers, either to 
shame them now or to coudemn them hereafter. This was much more than 
the Levitical priesthood and sacrifices could effect. 

And now we have gone through the doctrinal part of the epistle, in which 
we have met with many things dark and difficult to be understood, which we 
must impute to the weakness and dulness of our own minds. ‘I'he apostle now 
proceeds to apply this great doctrine, so as to influence their affections and 
direct their practice, setting before them the dignities and duties of the gospel 
state. 


19 Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, 20 By anew 
and living way, which he hath consecrated for us, 
through the veil, that is to say, his flesh; 21 And 
having an ligh priest over the house of God; 22 
Let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance 
of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water. 
23 Let us hold fast the profession of our faith with- 
out wavering; (for he is faithful that promised ;) 
24 And let us consider one another to provoke unto 
love and to good works: 25 Not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of 
some is; but exhorting one another: and so much 
tle more, as ye see the day approaching. 26 For if 
we sin wilfully after that we have received the know- 
Icdge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sins, 27 But a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour 
the adversaries. 28 He that despised Moses’ law 
died without mercy under two or three witnesses : 
29 Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall 
he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace? 
30 For we know him that hath said, Vengeance be- 
longeth unto me, I will recompense, saith the Lord. 
And again, ‘The Lord shall judge his people. 31 It 
is a fearfu! thing to fall into the hands of the living 


voluntariness of Christ’s self-surrender would be the drift of the 
clause. The reference to this Jewish custom is, however, not certain, 
and the Hebrew text is taken to be equivalent to ‘Thou hast opened 
mine ears.” (Compare Isa. l. 4, 5.) ‘The expression then would be 
equivalent to ‘Thou hast made me obedient; thou hast imparted the 
spirit and disposition through which alone sacrifices can be accept- 
able’” (Webster and Wilkinson). The drift of the passage is not 
materially different in either case. 
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God. 32 But call to remembrance the former days, 
in which, after ye were ‘illuminated, ye endured a 


| great fight of afflictions; 33 Partly, whilst ye were 


made a gazingstock both by reproachies and afflic- 
tions; and partly, whilst ye became companions of 
them that were so used. 34 For ye had compassion 
of me in my bonds, and took joyfully the spoiling of 
your goods, knowing in yourselves that ye have in 
heaven a better and an enduring substance. 35 
Cast not away thérefore your confidence, which hath 
great recompence of reward. 36 For ye have need 
of patience, that, after ye have done thie will of God, 
ye might receive the promise. 87 For yet a little 
while, and he that shall come will come, and will not 
tarry. 38 Now the just shall live by faith: but if 
any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure 
in him. 89 But we are not of them who draw back 
unto perdition; but of them that believe to the 


saving of the soul. 


Here the apostle sets forth, 

First. The bn placa of the gospel state. 
the honours and privileges that Christ has procured them, that while they take 
the comfort they may give him the glory of all. The privileges are, 1. “‘ Bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest.” They have access tg God, light to direct them, 
liberty of spirit and of speech to conform to the direction; they have a right 
to the privilege, and a readiness for it; assistance to use and improve it, and 
assurance of acceptance and advantage. They may enter into the gracious 
presence of God in his holy oracles, ordinances, providences and covenant, and 
so into communion with God, where they receive communications from him, 
till they are prepared to enter into his pics presence in heaven. 2. “An 
high priest over the house of God ;” even this blessed Jesus, who presides over 
the church militant and every member thereof on earth, and over the church 
triumphant in heaven. God is willing to dwell with men on earth, and to have 
them dwell with him in heaven; but fallen man cannot dwell with God with- 
rhe Poi priest, who is the Mediator of reconciliation here, and of fruition 
nereafter. 

Secondly. The apostle tells us the way and means by which Christians enjoy 
such privileges, and in general declares it to be “ by the blood of Jesus,” by the 
merit of that blood which he offered up to God as an atoning sacrifice. He has 

urchased for all that believe in him free access to God in the ordinances of 

is grace here, and in the kingdom of his glory. This blood being sprinkled 
on the conscience chases away slavish fear, and gives the believer assurance 
both of his safety and welcome into the Divine presence. Now the apustle 
having given this general account of the way by which we have access to God, 
he enters farther into the particulars of it, ver. 20. As, 1. It is the only way; 
there is no other left but this; the first way to the tree of life is and has been 
long shut up. 2. It is a new way; both in opposition to the covenant of works 
and to the antiquated dispensation of the Old Testament; it is via novissima,— 
‘the last way’ that will ever be opened to men. ‘They that will not enter in this 
way exclude themselves for ever; it is a way that will always be effectual. 
3. lt is a living way; it would be death to attempt to come to God in the way of 
the covenant of works; but this way we may come to God and live. Itis bya 
living Saviour, who, though he was dead, is alive; and it is a way that gives life 
and lively hope to those that enter into it. [As Elijah’s chariot, so is Christ’s 
manhead and sufferings. Get up here by faith in him, and thou shalt go up to 
God. This way is that of eagles’ wings. Lay first hold upon Jesus Christ, God 
manifested in the flesh, and he will mount up with thee, and carry thee through 
the wilderness to Canaan, from the natural misery and sins which thou liest in, 
unto heaven.] 4. It is a way that Christ has consecrated for us throngh the 
veil, that is, his flesh. The veil in the tabernacle and temple signified the body 
of Christ ; when he died, the veil of the temple was rent in sunder, and this was 
at the time of the evening sacrifice, and gave the people a surprising view into 
the holy of holies, which they never had before. Our way to heaven is by a 
crucified Saviour; his death is to us the way of life. ‘To those that believe this 
he will be precious. [This “ way” leadeth through the veil, to teach us that we 
coming to Christ’s manhead, must not subsist there, but by this mean seeking 
to God, who dwelleth in him, that our faith and hope may be in vod. Weenter 
by the man Christ, and do rest on God in Christ, on the fulness of the Godhead 
which dwelleth bodily in Christ. ‘This is to distinguish the natures of Christ, and 
to keep the unity of his person rightly.] 

Thirdly. The apostle proceeds to shew the Hebrews the duties which they 
were obliged to upon the account of these privileges conferred upon them in 
such an extraordinary way, ver. 22, 23, &c. | 

1, They must draw near to God, and that in a right manner. They must draw 
near to God; since such a way of access and return to God is opened, it would 
be the greatest ingratitude and contempt of God and Christ still to keep at a 
distance from him. They must draw near by conversion and by taking hold of 
his covenant; they must draw near in all holy conversation, like Enoch walking 
with God. ‘They must draw near in humble adorations, worshipping at his 
footstool; they must draw near in holy dependence, and in a strict observation 
of the Divine conduct towards them; they must draw near in conformity 
to God, and communion with him, living under his blessed influence; still 
endeavouring to get nearer and nearer, till they come to dwell in his presence. 
But they must see to it that they make their approach to God after a right 
manner, Ist. With a true heart; without any allowed guile or hypocrisy. 
God is the searcher of hearts, and he requires truth in the inward parts. 
Sincerity is our gospel perfection, though not our justifying righteousness, 
and. “In full assurance of faith;” with a faith grown up toa full persuasion that 
when we come to God by Christ we shall have audience and acceptance. We 
should lay aside all sinful distrust; without faith we cannot please God, and 
the stronger our faith is, the more glory we give to God. And, 3rd. “ Having 


| 

x. 10. “* By the which will,” or ‘in pursuance of which will we have 
been sanctified,” &c. (Alford). The will is not the will and obedience 
of Christ, but the will of God which Christ came to fulfil. ‘**We 
have been sanctified’ must clearly not be understood of that actual 
personal sanctification which is progressive, but of the bringing 
into a holy relation and state, the objective reception into true 
relationship to God.” 

x. 14, “The ‘ once for all’ of Christ’s offering is the burden and 
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our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience.” By a believing application of the 
blood of Christ to our souls they may be cleansed from guilt, from filth, from 
sinful fear and torment, from all aversion to God and duty, from ignorance, and 
error, and superstition, and whatever evils the consciences of men are subject 
to by reason of sin. 4th. “ Our bodies washed with pure water, that is, with 
the water of baptism; by which we are recorded among the disciples of Christ, 
members of his mystical body. Or, with the sanctifying virtue of the Holy Spirit 
reforming and regulating our outward conversation as well as our inward 
frame, cleansing from the filthiness of the flesh, as well as of the spirit. The 
riests under the law were to wash before they went into the presence of the 
Lord to offer before him. There must be a due preparation for making our 
approaches to God. f Pe 

iy The apostle exhorts believers to “hold fast the profession of their faith,” 
ver. 23, where we observe, Ist. The duty itself; “To hold fast the profession 
of our faith ;” that is, to be well apprised in all the truths and ways of the 
Gospel, to get fast hold of them, and to keep that hold against all temptation 
and opposition. Our spiritual enemies will do what they can to wrest our 
faith, and hope, and holiness, and comfort out of our hands, but we must hold 
fast our religion as our best treasure. 2nd. The manner how we must do this; 
“Without wavering,’ without doubting, without disputing, without dallying 
with temptation to apostacy. Having once settled these great things between 
God and our souls, we must be stedfast and immovable. They that begin to 
waver in matters of Christian faith and practice are in danger of falling away. 
3rd. The motive or reason enforcing this duty; “He is faithful that hath 
promised.” God has made great and precious promises to believers, and he 
is a faithful God, true to his word; there is no falseness or fickleness with him, 
and there should be none with us. His faithfulness should excite and encou- 
rage us to be faithful, and we must ees more upon his promises to us than 
upon our promises made with him, and we must plead with him the promise of 
grace sufficient. ; ; 

Fourthly. We have the means prescribed for preventing our apostacy, 
and promoting our fidelity and perseverance, ver. 24, 25, &c. He mentions 
several, as 

i. That we should “consider one another to provoke to love and to good 
works.” Christians ought to have a tender consideration and concern for one 
another; they should affectionately consider what their several wants, and 
weaknesses, and temptations are, and they should do this not to reproach one 
another, not to provoke one another to anger, but to love and good works; 
calling upon ourselves and one another to love God and Christ more, to love 
duty and holiness more, to love our brethren in Christ more, and to do all the 
good offices of Christian affection both to the bodies and souls of each other. 
A good example given to others is the best and most effectual provocation to 
love and good works. ; E 

2. Not to forsake the assembling of ourselves together, ver. 25. It is the will 
of Christ that his disciples should assemble themselves together; sometimes 
more privately for conference and prayer, and in public for hearing and joining 
in all the ordinances of gospel worship. There were in the apostles’ times 
and should be in every age, Christian assemblies for the worship of God, an 
for mutual edification. Kya it seems even in those times there were some 
that forsook these assemblies, and so began to apostatise from religion itself. 
The communion of saints is a great help and privilege, and a good means 
of steadiness and perseverance ; hereby their hearts and hands are mutually 
strengthened, 

3. ‘To exhort one another; to exhort ourselves and each other, to warn our- 
selves and one another of the sin and danger of backsliding, to put ourselves 
and our fellow Christians in mind of our duty, of our failures and corruptions, 
to watch over one another, and be jealous of ourselves and one another with a 
godly jealousy. This managed with a true gospel spirit would be the best and 
most cordial friendship. 

4. That we should observe the approaching of times of trial, and be thereby 
quickened to greater diligence; “So much the more as ye see the day ap- 
proaching.” Christians ought to observe the signs of the times, such as God 
has foretold them of. There was a day approaching, a terrible day to the 
Jewish nation, when their city shonld be destroyed, and the body of the people 
rejected of God for rejecting Christ. This would be a day of dispersion and 
temptation to the chosen remnant. Now the apostle puts them upon observing 
what signs there were of the approach of such a terrible day, and be the 
more constant in meeting together and exhorting one another, that they 
might be the better prepared for such a day. ‘There is a trying day coming 
on us all, the day of our death, and we should observe all the signs of its 
approaching, and improve them to greater watchfulness and diligence in duty. 

Fifthly. After having mentioned these meansof establishment, the apostle pro- 
ceeds, in the close of the chapter, to enforce his exhortations to perseverance, 
and against apostacy, by many very weighty considerations, ver. 26, 27, &e. 

1. From the description he gives of the sin of apostacy. It is “sinning 
wilfully after we have received the knowledge of the truth;” sinning wilfully 
against that truth we have had convincing evidence of. This text has been 
the occasion of great distress to some gracious souls; they have been ready 
to conclude that every wilful sin after conviction, and against knowledge, is the 
unpardonable sin. But this has been their infirmity and error. The sin here 
mentioned is a total and final apostacy,—when men witha full and fixed will and 
resolution despise and reject Christ, the only Saviour; despise and resist the 
Spirit, the only Sanctifier; and despise and renounce the Gospel, the only way 
of salvation, and the words of eternal life; and all this after they have known, 
owned, and professed the Christian religion, and continue to do so obstinately 
and maliciously: this is the great transgression. ‘The apostle seems to refer to 
the a concerning presumptuous sinners, Num. xv. 30, 31; they were to be 
cut off. 

2. From the dreadful doom of such apostates. Ist. There remains no more 
sacrifice for such sins; no other Christ to come to save such, they sin against 
the last resort and remedy, ‘There were some sins under the jaw for which no 
sacrifices were provided. But yet if they that committed them did truly repent, 
though they must not escape temporal death, they might escape eternal 
destruction; for Christ would come and make atonement. But now those 
under the Gospel that will not accept of Christ, that they may be saved by 
him, have no other refuge left them. 2nd. There remains only for them “a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment,” ver. 27. Some think this refers to the 
dreadful destruction of the Jewish church and state, but certainly it refers 
also to the utter destruction that waits for all obstinate apostates at death and 
judgment, when the Judge will discover a fiery indignation against them that 
will devour the adversaries. They will be consigned over to the devouring fire, 
and to everlasting burnings. Of this destruction God gives some notorious 
sinners, while on earth,a fearful foreboding in their own consciences, a dreadful 

voking for it, with a despair of ever being able either to endure or escape it. 

3. From the methods of Divine justice with those that “despised Moses’ 
law;” that is, sinned presumptuously, despising his authority, his threatenings, 
and power. These, when convicted, by two or three witnesses, were put to 
death; they died without mercy, a temporal death. Observe, Wise governors 
ahold be careful to keep up the credit of their government, and the authority 
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of the laws, by punishing presumptuons offenders. 
| there should be good evidence of the fact. 


| apostatise from Christ. 
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But then, in suen casey 
Thus God ordained in Moses’ law; 
and from hence the apostle infers the heavy doom that will fall upon those that 
And here he refers himself to their own consciences, 
to judge how much sorer punishment the despisers of Christ (after they have 
professed to know him) are like to undergo; and they may judge of the great- 
ness of the punishment by the greatness of the sin. 

Ist. They have “trodden under foot the Son of God.” To trample upon an 
ordinary person shews intolerable insolence; to treat a person of honour in that 
vile manner is insufferable; but to deal thus with the Son of God, who himself 
is God, must be the highest provocation; to trample upon his person, denying 
him to be the Messiah; to trample upon his authority, and undermine his king- 
dom; to trample upon his members as the offscouring of all things, and not fit 
to live in the world—what punishment can be too great for such men 

2nd. They have “counted the blood of the covenant,” wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing. The blood of Christ, with which the covenant 
was purchased and sealed, and wherewith Christ himself was consecrated, or 
wherewith the apostate was sanctified, that is, baptised, visibly initiated into the 
new covenant by baptism, and admitted to the Lord’s supper. Observe, There 
is a kind of sanctification which persons may partake of, and yet fall away, 
They may be distinguished by common gifts and graces, by an outward pro- 
fession, by a form of godliness, a course of duties, and a set of privileges, and 
yet fall away finally. Men that have seemed before to have the blood o Christ 
in high esteem may come to account it an unholy thing; no better than the 
blood of a malefactor, though it was the world’s ransom, and every drop of it of 
infinite value. 

ard. They have “done despite unto the Spirit of grace.” The Spirit that is 
graciously given to men, and that works grace wherever it is; the Spirit of 

race, that should be regarded and attended to with the greatest care. This 
Spirit they have grieved, resisted, quenched ; yer, done despite to him, which is 
the highest act of wickedness, and makes the case of the sinner desperate, 
refusing to have the gospel salvation applied to him. Now he leaves it to 
the consciences of all, appeals to universal reason and equity, whether such 
aggravated crimes ought not to receive a suitable punishment, a sorer punish- 
ment than they had that died without mercy? But what punishment can be 
sorer than to die without mercy ? I answer, To die by mercy, by that mercy and 
grace which they have despised. How dreadful is the case, when not only the 
justice of God, but his abused grace and mercy, call for vengeance! 

4. From the description we have in the Scripture of the nature of God’s 
vindictive justice, ver. 30. We know that he has said, “ Vengeance is mine,” &c. 
This is taken out of Ps. xciv. 1, “ Vengeance belongs unto me;” the terrors of 
the Lord are known both by revelation and reason. Vindictive justice is a 
glorious, though terrible attribute of God; it belongs to him, and he will use 
and execute it upon the heads of such sinners as despise his grace; he will 
avenge himself, and his Son, and Spirit, and covenant, upon apostates. And how 
dreadful then will their case be! The other quotation is from Dew. xxxii. 36, 
“The Lord will quese his people;” he will search and try his visible church 
and will discover and detect those that say they are Jews, but are not; he will 
muke them of the synagogue of Satan, and separate the precious from the vile, 
and will punish the sinners in Zion with the greatest severity. Now they that 
“know him who hath said, Vengeance belongeth to me, 1 will recompense,” 
must needs eonclude as the apostle does, ver. 31, “It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God.” They that know the joy that results from 
the favour of God can thereby judge of the power and dread of his vindictive 
wrath. Observe here what will be the eternal misery of impenitent sinners 
and apostates; they shall “fall into the hands of the living God.” Their 
punishment shall come from God’s own hand; he takes them into the hand of 
his justice. He will deal with them himself; their greatest misery will be the 
immediate impressions of Divine wrath on the soul, When he punishes them 
by creatures, the instrument abates something of the force of the blow; but 
when he does it by his own hand it is infinite misery. This they shall have at 
God’s hand. They shall lie down in sorrow, their destruction shall come from 
his glorious, powerful presence. When they make their- woful bed in hell, 
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will find that God is there, and his presence will be their greatest terror 
-and.torment. And he is a living God; he lives for ever, and will punish for 
| ever. 


5. He presses them to perseverance, by putting them in mind of their former 
sufferings for Christ; ver. 32, “ But call to mind the former days, in which, after 
ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions.” In the early days 
of the Gospel there was a very hot persecution raised up against the professors 
of the Christian religion ; and the believing Hebrews had their share of it. He 
would have them to remember 

Ist. When they had suffered. In former days, after they were illuminated ; 
that is,as soon as God had breathed life into their souls, and caused Divine 
light to spring up in their minds, and taken them into his favour and covenant ; 
then earth and hell combined all their force against them. Here observe, A 
natural state is a dark state, and those that continue in that state meet with no 
disturbance from Satan and the world; but a state of grace is a state of ligh 
and therefore the powers of darkness will violently oppose it. They that wil 
live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution. 

2nd. What they suffered. ‘They endured a great fight of afflictions. Many and 
various afflictions united together against them, and they had a great conflict 
with them. Many are the troubles of the righteous. First. They were afflicted 
in themselves. In their own person; they were made “ gazing-stocks, spectacles 
to the world, angels and men,” 1 Cor.iv.9. In their names and reputation 
ver. 33. By many reproaches Christians ought to value their reputation, an 
they do so especially because the reputation of religion is concerned; this 
makes reproach a great affliction. They were afflicted in their estates, by the 
spoiling of their goods by fines and forfeitures. Secondly. They were afflicted 
in the afflictions of their brethren; ‘“‘ Partly while ye became companions” of 
those that were so used. The Christian spirit is a sympathising spirit, not a 
selfish spirit but a compassionate spirit; it makes every Christian’s suffering 
our own, puts us upon pitying them, visiting them, helping them, and pleading 
for them. Christians are one body, animated by one spirit. embarked in one 
common cause and interest, and are the children of that God who is afflicted 
in all the afflictions of his people. If one member of the body suffers, all the 
rest suffer with it. And the apostle takes particular notice how they had 
sympathised with him; ver. 34, “ Ye had compassion on me in my bonds.” We 
must thankfully acknowledge the compassions our Christian friends have 
shewed for us under our afflictions. 

3rd. How they had suffered. They had been mightily supported under their 
former sufferings; they took their sufferings patiently, and not only so, but joy- 
fully received it from God asa favour and honour conferred upon them, that 
they should be thought worthy to suffer reproach for the name of Christ. 
God can strengthen his suffering people with all might in the inner man, to 
all patience and long-suffering, and that with joyfulness, Col. i. 11. 

4th. What it was that enabled them thus to bear up under their sufferings, 
They knew in themselves that they had in heaven a better and a more enduring 
substance. Observe, First. The happiness of the saints in heaven is substaucg, 


crown of the thought, verses 1—10 ; in verses 11—14 the ever-during , 
throne, after a once for ever completed sacrifice, occupies the fore- |; had compassion of them that were in bonds, and took,” &c. 


ground ” (Delitzsch, in Lange). 
being sanctified:’”’ such is the force of the original. All those who 
are being from day to day brought into a holy relation to God have 


x. 34. ““ Compassion of me,” &c.: some MSS. read, “ For ye Most 
os 


“He hath perfected those who are|| authorities omit “in heaven” from the last clause of the verse. 
Alford renders, “ye have of your own a better,” &c. 


x. 36. Ye have need of patience,” &c.: or, “ Ye have need of 


been perfected by the one offering of Christ; that is, they are in a|' endurance, that ye may do the will of God, and receive the promise.”” 


perfect condition, though not perfected in that condition. 
x. 20, 21. “ Consecrated :” or “inaugurated for us,” &e. 
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The English, “that after ye have done,” does not yield so clear a 
, sense. The sentence, however, will admit of either rendering, = 
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something of real weight and worth; all things here are but shadows. Secondly. 
It is a better substance than any thing they can have or lose here. Thirdly. 
It is an enduring substance; it will outlive time, and run parallel with eter- 
nity. They can never spend it; their enemies can never take it from them as 
they did their earthly goods. Fourthly. This will make a rich amends for all 
they can lose and suffer here. In heaven they shall have a better life, a better 
estate, better liberty, better society, better hearts, better work, every thing 
better. Fifthly. That Christians should know this in themselves; they should 
get the assurance of it in themselves. The Spirit of God witnessing with their 
spirits for the assured knowledge of this will help them to endure any fight of 
afflictions they may be encountered with in this world. 

6. He presses them to persevere from that recompence of reward that waited 
for all faithful Christians; ver. 35, “ Cast not away therefore your confidence, 
which hath great recompence of reward,” Where, Ist. He exhorts them not 
to cast away their confidence, that is, their holy courage and boldness, but to 
hold fast that profession for which they had suffered so much before, and borne 
those sufferings so well. 2nd. He encourages them to this by assuring them 
that the reward of their holy confidence would be very great; it carries a 
peotest reward in it, in holy peace and joy, and much of God's presence and 

is power visiting upon them; and it shall have a great recompence ‘of reward 
hereafter. 3rd. He shews them how necessary a grace the grace of patience is 
in our present state; ver. 36, “‘ Ye have need of patience, that after ye have done 
the will of God ye might receive the promise;” that is, this promised reward, 
Observe, The greatest part of the saints’ happiness is in promise; that they 
must first do the will of God before they receive the promise, and that after 
they have done the will of God they have need of patience to wait for the time 
when the promise shall be fulfilled ; they have need of patience to live till God 
calls them away. It is a trial of the patience of Christians to be content to live 
after their work is done, and to stay for the reward till God’s time to give it 
them is come. We must be God's waiting servants when we can be no longer 
his working servants; they that have had and exercised much patience already 
must have and exercise more till they die. 4th. To help their patience he 
assures them of the near approach of Christ's coming to deliver and to reward 
them; ver. 37, ‘‘ For yet a little while, and he that shall come will come, and 
will not tarry.” He will soon come to them at death, and put an end to all 
their sufferings, and give them a crown of life. He will soon come to judgment, 
and put an end to the sufferings of the whole church, (all his Lk tps body,) 
and give them an ample and glorious reward in the most public manner. 
There is an appointed time for both, and beyond that time he will not tarry, 
Hab. ii. 3. The Christian’s present conflict may be sharp, but it will be soon 


over. 

7. And lastly, he presses them to perseverance by telling them that this is 
the distinguishing chaeaetnns and will be the happiness, whereas apostacy is 
the reproach, and will be the ruin, of all that are guilty of it; ver. 38, 39, “Now 
the just shall live by faith,” &c. Ist. It is the honourable character of just 
men that, in times of the greatest afflictions, they can live by faith; they can 
live upon the assured persuasion they have of the truth of God’s promises. 
Faith puts life and vigour into them; they can trust God, and live upon him, 
and wait his time; and as their faith maintains their spiritual life now, it shall 
be crowned with eternal life hereafter. 2nd. That apostacy is the mark of the 
brand of those in whom God takes no pleasure; and it is a cause of God’s 
severe displeasure and anger. God never was pleased with the formal profes- 
sion, and external duties and services, of such as do not persevere; he saw the 
hypocrisy of their hearts then, and he is greatly provoked when their formality 
in religion ends in an open apostacy from religion; he beholds them with great 
displeasure; they are an offence to him. 3rd. The apostle concludes with 
declaring his good hope concerning himself and these Hebrews, that they should 
not forfeit the character and happiness of the just, and fall under the brand and 
misery of the wicked; ver. 39, “ But we are not,” &e., as if he had said, I hope 
we are not of them who draw back, I hope you and I, who have met with great 
trials already, and have been | gente under them by the grace of God 
strengthening our faith, shall not be at any time left to ourselves, to draw 
back to perdition; but that God will still keep us by his mighty power through 
faith unto salvation. Observe, First. Professors may go a great way, and after 
all draw back; and that drawing back from God is drawing on to perdition. 
The farther we depart from God, the nearer we approach to ruin. Secondly. 
Those that have been kept faithful in great trials for the time past have reason 
to hope that the same grace shall be sufficient to help them still to live by faith 
till they receive the end of their faith and patience, even the salvation of their 
souls. If we live by faith, and die in faith, our souls are safe for ever. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tie apostle having in the close of the foregoing chapter recommended the grace of faith 
and a life of faith, as the best preservative against apostacy, he now enlarges upon the 
nature and fruits of this excellent grace, I. The nature of it, and the honour it reflects 
upon all that live in the exercise of it, ver. 1—3. II, The great examples we have in 


the Old Testament of those that lived by faith, and did and suffered extraordinary things 
by the strength of this grace, ver. 4—38. And, III. The advantages that we have in the 
Gospel for the exercise of this grace ab¢ve what they had that lived in the times of the 
Old Testament, ver. 39, 40. 


OW faith is the substance 


dence of things not seen. 2 
For by it the elders obtained 
a good report. 3 Through 
faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the 
word of God, so that things 
which are seen were not 
made of things which do 


appear. 
Here we have, First. A definition or description of the grace of faith in two 
ts. 
si Tt “is the substance of things hoped for.” Faith and hope go together; 


and the same things that are the object of our hope are the object of our faith. 
It is a firm persuasion and expectation that God will perform all that he has 
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promised to us in Christ; and this persuasion is so strong that it gives the 
soul a kind of possession and present fruition of those things, gives them a 
subsistence in the soul by the first-fruits and foretastes of them. So that 
believers in the exercise of faith are filled with joy unspeakable, and full 
of glory. Christ dwells in the soul by faith, and the soul is filled with the 
fulness of God; as far as his present measure will admit, he experiences a 
substantial reality in the objects of faith. 
2. It is “the evidence of hee not seen.” Faith demonstrates to the eye of 
the mind the reality of those things that cannot be discerned by the eye of the 
body. Faith is the firm assent of the soul to the Divine revelation, and every 
part of it, and sets to its seal that God istrue. It isa full approbation of all 
that God has revealed as holy, just, and good, and it helps the soul to make 
application of all to itself, with suitable affections and endeavours, and so it 
is designed to serve the believer instead of sight, and to be to the soul all 
that the senses are to the body ; that faith is but opinion or fancy that does not 
realize invisible things to the soul, and excite the soul to act agreeably to the 
nature and importance of them. 

{In describing faith, he ascribeth unto it the property of the word which faith 
layeth hold upon; for it is the word vrepetts which is the substance of things 
not seen. Then there is such an union betwixt faith and the word, that what 
the word is in force and effect that faith is said to be in force and effect also. 
As faith honoureth the word, so God honoureth faith, in giving it the like 
commendation for force with the word. What is the original of the being and 
existence of any thing, but this? God willeth it to be, or promiseth that it 
shall come to pass, or commandeth that it may be. Therefore, let faith get a 
hold of the promise or word, and it taketh hold of the thing promised by the 
root thereof. And in the hand of faith doth truth bud out, and flourish unto 
the ripe fruit of full satisfaction in performance.] 

_Secondly. An account of the honour it reflects upon all those that have 
lived in the exercise of it; ver, 2. “ By it the elders obtained a good report ;” 
the ancient believers that lived in the first ages of the world. Observe, 

1, That true faith is an old grace, and has the best plea to antiquity. It is 
not a new invention, a modern fancy ; it is a grace that has been planted in the 
soul of man ever since the covenant of grace was published in the world; and 
it has been practised from the beginning of the revelation; the eldest and best 
men that ever were in the world were believers. 

2. That their faith was their honour. It reflected honour upon them; they 
were an honour to their faith, and their faith was an honour to them. It put 
them upon doing the things that were of good report, and God has taken care 
that arecord shall be kept, and report made, of the excellent things they did 
in the strength of this grace. The genuine actings of faith will bear to be 
reported, and deserve to be reported, and will, when reported, redound to the 
honour of true believers. 

Thirdly. We have here one of the first acts and articles of faith, which has a 
great infiuence on all the rest, and which is common to all believers in ever 
age and part of the world, and that is, the creation of the worlds by the wor 
ot God, not out of pre-existent matter, but out of nothing, ver. 3. The grace 
of faith has a retrospect as well as prospect; it looks not only forward to the 
end of the world, but back to the beginning of the world. By faith we under- 
stand much more of the formation of the world than ever could be understood 
by the naked eye of natural reason. Faith is not a force upon the understand- 
ing, but a friend and a help to it. Now what does faith give us to understand 
concerning the worlds, that is, the upper, middle, and lower regions of the 
universe? 1. That these worlds were not eternal, nor did they produce them- 
selves, but they were made by another. 2, That the Maker of the worlds is 
God; he is the Maker of all things; and whoever is so must be God. 3. That 
he made the world with great exactness; it was a framed work, in every thing 
duly adapted and disposed to answer its end, and to express the perfections of 
the Creator. 4. That God made the world by his word; that is, by his essential 
wisdom, and eternal Son, and by his active will, saying, Let it be done, and it 
was done, Ps. xxxiii. 9. 5. That the world was thus framed out of nothing, 
out of no pre-existent matter, contrary to the received maxim, that out of 
nothing nothing can be made, which, though true of created power, can have 
no place with God, who can call things that are not as if they were, and com- 
mand them into being. These things we understand byfaith. The Bible gives 
us the truest and most exact account of the origin of all things, and we are tc 
believe it, and not to wrest or run down the Scripture account of the creation 
because it does not suit with some fantastical hypotheses of our own, which 
has been in some learned, but conceited men, the first remarkable step towards 
infidelity, and has led them into many more. [6. ‘The works of creation stand 
upon no better ground than God’s word. This sentence, “ God shall make our 
vile bodies like unto the glorious body of Christ Jesus,” is as powerful to make 
us so as this sentence, “ Let there be light,” was powerful to create light when 
there was none before.] 


4 By faith Abel offered unto God a more excel- 
lent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness 
that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts: 
and by it he being dead yet speaketh. 5 By faith 
Enoch was translated that he should not see death ; 
and was not found, because God had translated him: 
for before his translation he had this testimony, that 
he pleased God. 6 But without faith 2 2s impossi- 
ble to please him: for he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him. 7 By faith Noah, being 
warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved with 
fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his house; by 
the which he condemned the world, and became heir 
of the righteousness which is by faith. 8 By faith 
Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place 
which he should after receive for an inlieritance, 
obeyed ; and he went out, not knowing whither he 


x. 37. “He that shall come:” rather, “he that is coming,” “the 
coming one.” 

xi. 1. “Substance:” the basis or foundation, the substantial 
ground, the confidence in blessings hoped for. ‘‘The evidence:” 
or “the conviction.” 

xi, 2. “By it:’ or “in it,” or “therein.” “Obtained a good 
report”? sounds somewhat ambiguous: ‘‘in this (i.e. faith) they 
were attested, or had testimony borne to them.” 


xi. 3. “We understand:” apprehend intellectually. ‘“ That 
things which,” &c.: the best authorities have the singular number— 
“that that which is seen was not made,” &c, 

xi. 4. “Abel ...a more excellent sacrifice” (compare Gen. 
iv. 7). The difference of spirit in which the two offerings were made 
caused the diversity of acceptance. Faith was the motive power in 
the case of Abel, and his offering may have been in consequence & 
better and fuller one. Some have thonght that Abel biought both 
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went. 9 By faith he sojourned in the land of pro- 
mise, as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles 
with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same 
promise: 10 For he looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God, 11 
Through faith also Sara herself received strength to 
conceive seed, and was delivered of a child when she 
was past age, because she judged lim faithful who 
had promised. 12 Therefore sprang there even of 
one, and him as good as dead, so many as the stars of 
the sky in multitude, and as the sand which is by the 
sea shore innumerable. 13 These all died in faith, 


not having received the promises, but having seen 


them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and em- 
braced them, and confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth. 14 For they that say 
such things declare plainly that they seek a country. 
15 And truly, if they had been mindful of that coun- 
try from whence they came out, they might have had 
opportunity to have returned. 16 But now they 
desire a better country, that is, an heavenly: where- 
fore God is not ashamed to be called their God: for 
he hath prepared for them a city. 17 By faith 
Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac: and 
he that had received the promises offered up his only 
begotten son, 18 Of whom it was said, That in 
Isaac shall thy seed be called: 19 Accounting that 
God was able to raise him up, even from the dead ; 
from whence also he received him in a figure. 


The apostle, having given us a more general account of the grace of faith, 
now proceeds to set before us some illustrious examples of it in the Old Testa- 
ment times; and these may be divided into two classes :—1. Those whose names 
are not only mentioned, but the particular exercise and actings of their faith 
specified. 2. Those whose names are barely mentioned, and an account given 
in general of the exploits of their faith, which it is left to the reader to accom- 
modate, and apply to the particular persons, from what he gathers up in the 
sacred story. t 

We have here those whose names are not only mentioned, but the particular 
trials and actings of their faith subjoined; and in these verses are included the 
several instances, from Abel to Isaac. ‘ 

First. The leading instance and example of faith here recorded is that of 
Abel. It is observable the Spirit of God has not thought fit to say any thing 
here of the faith of our first parents; and yet the church of God has generally 
by a pious charity taken it for granted that God gave them repentance and 
faith in the promised seed; that he instructed them in the mystery of sacri- 
ficing, and that they instructed their children in it, and that they found mercy 
with God after they had ruined themselves and all their posterity. But God 
has left the matter still under some doubt, as a warning to all that have great 
talents given to them, and a great trust reposed in them, that they do not prove 
unfaithful, since God would not enrol our first parents among the number of 
believers in this blessed calendar. It begins with Abel, one of the first saints, 
and the first martyr for religion of all the sons of Adam; one that lived by 
faith and died for it, and therefore a fit pattern for the Hebrews to imitate. 
Observe 

1 W hat Abel did by faith. He offered up “a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain,” a ‘more full and perfect sacrifice,’ wAeiova Oveiav, Hence learn, Ist. That 
after the fall God opened a new way for the children of men to return to him 
in religious worship. This is one of the first instances that is upon record of 
fallen men going in to worship God, and it was a wonder of mercy that all 
intercourse Setr een God and man was not cut off by the fall. 2nd. That after 
the fall God must be worshipped by sacrifices, a way of worship which carries 
in it a confession of sin, and of the desert of sin, and a profession of faith in a 
Redeemer, who was to be a ransom for the souls of men. 3rd. That from the 
beginning of this kind there has been a remarkable difference between the 
worshippers. Here were two persons, brethren: both go in to worship God, 
and yet there was a vast difference; Cain was the elder brother, but Abel has 
the preference. It is not seniority of birth, but grace, that makes men truly 
honourable. The difference is observable in both their persons,—Abel was an 
upright person, a righteous man, a true believer; Cain was a formalist, had not 
a principle of special grace; and in their principles,—Abel acted under the 
power of faith, Cain only from the force of education or natural conscience; 
and there was a very observable difference in their offerings,—Abel brought a 
sacrifice of atonement, brought of the firstlings of the flock, acknowledging 
himself to be a sinner that deserved to die, and only hoped for mercy through 
the great sacrifice. Cain brought only a sacrifice of acknowledgment, a mere 
thank offering, the fruit of the ground, which might, and perhaps must, have 
been offered in innoceney. Here was no confession of sin, no regard to the 
ransom; this was an essential defect in Cain’s offering. There will always be 
a difference between those that worship the true God; some will compass him 
about with lies, others will be faithful with the saints. Some, like the Pharisee, 
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| edihins. will confesa 
their sin, and cast themselves upon the mercy of God in Christ. 

2. What Abel gained by his faith. The original record isin Gen. iv. 4, “God had 
respect to Abel and to his offering ;” first to his person as gracious, then to his 


| offering as proceeding from grace, especially from the grace of faith. In this 
| place we are told that he obtained by his faith some special advantages; as, 


Ist. Witness that he was righteous, a justified, sanctified, and accepted person; 
this very probably was attested by fire from heaven kindling and consuming his 
sacrifice. 2nd. God gave witness to the righteousness of his person, by testify- 
ing his acceptance of his gifts. When the fire, an emblem of God’s justice, 
accepted the offering, it was a sign that the mercy of God accepted the offer, 
for the sake of the great sacrifice. 3rd. By it he being dead yet speaketh. He 
had the honour to leave behind him an instructive speaking case, and what 
does it speak to us? What should we learn from it? First. That fallen man 
has leave to go in to worship God with hope of acceptance. Secondly. ‘That if 
our persons and offerings be tipy Airy. it must be through faith in the Messiah. 
Thirdly. That acceptance with God is a peculiar and distinguishing favour. 
Fourthly. That those who obtain this favour from Ged must expect the envy 
and malice of the world. Fifth/y. That God will not suffer the injuries done 
to his people to remain unpunished, nor their sufferings unrewarded. These 
are very good and useful instructions, and yet the blood of sprinkling speaketh 
better things than that of Abel. Stxthly. That God would not suffer Abel’s 
faith to die with him, but would raise up others, that should obtain like 
precious faith; and so he did in a little time, for in the next verse we read 

Secondly. Of the faith of Enoch, ver. 5. He is the second of those elders 
that through faith have obtained a good report. And observe 

1. What is here reported of him. Why, in this place and in Gen. v. 22, &c., we 
read, ist. That he walked with God; that is, that he was really, eminently, 
actively, progressively and perseveringly pellgc as in his conformity to God, 
communion with God, and complacency in God. 2nd. That “he was translated, 
that he should not see death,” nor any part of him be found upon earth; for 
God took him, soul and body, into heaven, as he will do those of the saints that 
shall be found alive at his second coming. 3rd. That “‘ before his translation 
he had this testimony, that he pleased God.” He had the evidence of it in his 
own conscience, and the Spirit of God witnessed with his spirit. Those that 
by faith walk with God in a sinful world are pleasing to him, and he will give 
them marks of his favour, and put honour upon them. 

2. What is here said of his faith, ver. 6. Why, it is said, that without this 
faith it is impossible to please God, without such a faith as helps us to walk 
with God, an active faith; and that we cannot come to God unless we “ believe 
that he is, and that he is arewarder of those that diligently seek him.” !st. 
He must believe that God is, and that he is what he is, what he has revealed 
himself to be in the Scripture, that is, a Being of infinite perfections, subsistin 
in three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Observe, The practical belie 
of the existence of God, as revealed in the word, would be a powerful awe- 
band upon our souls,—a bridle of restraint to keep us from sin, and a spur of 
constraint to put us upon all manner of gospel obedience. 2nd. That he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him. Here observe, First. By the fall 
we have lost God. We have lost the Divine light, life, love, likeness, and com- 
munion. Secondly. God is again to be found of us through Christ, the second 
Adam. Thirdly. God has prescribed means and ways wherein he may be 
found ; to wit, a strict attention to his oracles, attendance on his ordinances, 
and ministers duly discharging their office and associating with his people, 
observing his providential conduct, and in all things humbly waiting for his 
gracious presence. Fourthly. They that would find God ix these ways of nis 
must seek him diligently; they must seek early, earnestly, ana perseveringly ; 
then shall they seek him and find him, if they seek him with all their heart; 
and when once they have found him, as their reconciled God, they will never 
repent the pains they have apor in seeking after him. 

Thirdly. The faith of Noah, ver. 7. Observe, 

1. ‘The ground of Noah’s faith, and that was a warning he had received trom 
God of things as yet not seen. He had a Divine revelation; whether by voice 
or vision does not appear, but it was such as carried in it its awn evidence. He 
was forewarned of things not seen as yet, that is, of a great and severe judg- 
ment, such as the world had never yet seen, and of which in the course of 
second causes there was not yet the least sign. This secret warning he was 
to communicate to the world, who would be sure both to despise him and his 
message. God usually warns sinners before he strikes, and where his warnings 
are slighted the blow will fall the heavier. 

2. The actings of Noah's faith, and the influence it had both upon his mind 
and practice. Ist. Upon his mind. It impressed his soul with a fear of God’s 
judgments; he was proved with fear. Faith first influences our affections, then 
our actions; and faith works upon those affections that are suitable to the 
matter revealed. If it be some good thing, faith stirs up love and desire; if 
some evil thing, faith stirs up fear. 2nd. His faith influenced his practice. 
His fear thus excited by believing God’s threatening, moved him to prepare an 
ark, in which, no doubt, he met with the scorns and reproaches of a wicked 

eneration. He did not dispute with God why he should make an ark, nor how 
it should be capable of containing what was to be lodged in it, nor how such 
a vessel could possibly weather out so great a storm. This Father silenced all 
objections, and set him to work in earnest. 3rd. The blessed fruits and 
rewards of Noah’s faith. | First. Hereby himself and his house were saved, 
when a whole world of sirners were perishing about them. God saved his 
family for his sake; it was well for them that they were Noah’s sons and 
daughters ; it was well for those women that they married into Noah’s family ; 
perhaps they might have married to great estates in other families, but then 
they had been drowned. We used to say, It is good to be akin to an estate, but 
surely it is good to be akin to the covenant. Secondly. Hereby he judged and 
“condemned the world.” His holy fear condemned their security and vain 
confidence, his faith condemned their unbelief, his obedience their contempt 
and rebellion. Good examples will either convert sinners or condemn them. 
There is something very convincing ina life of strict holiness and regard to 
God ; it commends itself to peony man’s conscience in the sight of God, and 
they are judged by it. This is the best way the people of God ean take to 
condemn the wicked; not by harsh and censorious language, but by a holy, . 
exemplary conversation. Thirdly. Hereby he became “heir of the righteous- 
ness which is by faith.” 1st. He was possessed of a true justifying righteousness; 
he was heir toit. And, 2nd. This his right of inheritance was through faith 
in Christ as a member of Christ, a child of God, and if a child then an heir. 
His righteousness was relative, resulting from his adoption through faith in 
the promised seed. As ever we expect to be justified and saved in “the great 
and terrible day of the Lord,” let us now prepare an ark, secure an interest in 
Christ, and in the ark of the covenant, and do it speedily, before the door be 
shut, for there is not salvation in any other. 

_ Fourthly. The faith of Abraham, the friend of God, and father of the faithful, 
in whom the Hebrews boasted, and from whom they derived their pedigree 
and privileges. And therefore the apostle, that he might both please and pro- 
fit them, enlarges more upon the heroic achievements of Abrnham’s faith than 
any other of the patriarchs; and in the midst of his account of the faith of 


fruits of the ground and the firstlings of his flock. This seems at 
least doubtful. ‘The view so often expressed that Abel’s bloody 
sacrifice resulted from a more profound religious apprehension than 
that of Cain, which was ‘ without shedding of blood,’ seems to agree 
with the general bearing of the text” (Kurtz). 

xi. 7. “Moved with fear:” the reference is rather to the fore- 
sight with which Noah, in faith, proceeded to his preparations. 
Alford translates, “ taking forethought.” 
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xi. 11. “Through faith also Sara herself :” the emphatic addition 
of the word “ herself” serves to recall the fact that Sarah at first 
doubted the promise. ; 

xi. 13. “And were persuaded of them :” these words are rejected 
by the unanimous testimony of the best MSS. “And embraced 
them:” or hailed, greeted, saluted them. The image is of saluting 
from a distance one’s native land. ? 

xi. 14. “That they seek a country:” Alford renders “a home” 


; . ; 
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Abraham he inserts the story of Sarah’s faith, whose daughters those women 
are that continue to do well. Observe, 

ie abe ground of Abraham’s faith; and that was the call and promise of God, 
ver. 8. 

Ist. This call, though it was a very trying call, yet it was the call of God, and 
therefore a sufficient ground for faith and rule of obedience. The manner in 
which he was called Stephen relates in Acts vii. 2,3, “The God of glory appeared 
to onr father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, and said unto him, Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and come into the land which 
I shall shew thee.” ‘This was an effectual call, by which he was converted from 
the idolatry of his father’s house, Gen. xii. 1. This call was renewed after his 
father’s death in Charran. Observe, First. The grace of God is absolutely 
free in taking some of the worst, and making them the best of men. Secondly, 
That God must come to us before we come to him. Thirdly. That in calling 
and converting sinners God appears as a God of glory, and works a glorious 
work in the soul. Fourthly. 'That that calls us not only to leave sin, but sinful 
company, and whatever is inconsistent with our devotedness to him. Fifihly. 
That we need not only to be called to set out well, but to go on well. Sixthly. 
That he will not have his people take up that rest any where short of the 
heavenly Canaan. 

2nd. The promise of God. God promised Abraham that the place he was 
called to he should afterwards receive for an inheritance; after awhile he 
should have the heavenly Canaan for his inheritance, and in process of time 
his posterity should inherit the earthly Canaan. Observe here, First. God 
calls his people to an inheritance; by his effectual call he makes them children, 
and so heirs. Secondly. ‘Chat this inheritance is not immediately possessed by 
them, but they must wait some time for it. But the promise is sure, and shall 
have its seasonable accomplishment. Thirdly. The faith of parents often pro- 
cures blessings for their posterity. 

2. The exercise of Abraham’s faith. He yielded an implicit regard to the 
call of God. Ist. “ He went out, not knowing whither he went.” e put him- 
self into the hand of God, to send him whithersoever he pleased; he subscribed 
to God's wisdom, as fittest to direct, and submitted to his will, as fittest to 
determine every thing that concerned him. Implicit faith and obedience are 
due to God, and to him only;.all that are effectually called resign up their own 
will and wisdom to the will and wisdom of God, nate is their wisdom to do so; 
though they know not always their way, yet they know their guide, and that 
satisfies them. 2nd. “He sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange 
country.” This was an exercise of his faith. Observe, First. How Canaan is 
called the land of promise, because yet only promised, not possessed. Secondly. 
How Abraham lived in Canaan, not as heir and proprietor, but as a sojourner 
only. He did not serve an ejectment or raise a war against the old inhabitants 
to dispossess them, but contented himself to live as a stranger, to bear their 
unkindnesses policutiy, and to receive any favours from them thankfully, and 
to keep his heart fixed upon his home, the heavenly Canaan. 3rd. He dwelt in 
tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, heirs with him of the same promise. He lived 
there in an ambulatory moving condition, living in_a daily readiness for his 
remove. And thus should we all live in this world. He had good company with 
4im, and they were a great comfort to him in his sojourning state. Abraham 
sived till Isaac was seventy-five years old, and Jacob fifteen. Isaac and Jacob 
were heirs of the same promise; for the promise was renewed to Isaac, 
Gen. xxvi. 3, and to Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 13. All the saints are heirs of the same 
promise; the promise is made to believers and their children, and to as many 
as the Lord our God shall call. And it is pleasant to see parents and children 
sojourning together in this world as heirs of the heavenly inheritance. 

3. The supports of Abraham's faith; ver. 10, “ He looked for a city that hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” Observe here, Ist. The 
description given of heaven. It is a city, a regular society, well established, 
well defended, and well supplied; it is a city that hath foundations, even the 
immutable purposes and almighty power of God, the infinite merits and media- 
tion of the Sond Jesus Christ, the prouiises of an everlasting covenant, its own 
purity, and the perfection of its inhabitants. And it is a city “whose builder 
and maker is God.” He contrived the model; he accordingly made it, and he 
has laid open a new and living way into it, and prepared it for his people; and 
he puts them into possession of it, and prefers them in it, and is himself the 
substance and felicity of it. 2nd. Observe the due regard that Abraham had 
to this heavenly city. He looked for it; he believed there was such a state; 
he waited for it, and in the mean time he conversed in it by faith; he ha 
raised and rejoicing hopes that in God’s time and way he should be brought 
safely toit. 3rd. The influence this had upon his present conversation. It was 
a support to him under all the trials of his sojourning state, helped him patiently 
to bear all the inconveniences of it, and actively to discharge all the duties of 
it, persevering therein unto the end. tat 

ifthly. In the midst of the story of Abraham we have inserted an account of 
the faith of Sarah. Here observe, 2 

1. The difficulties of Sarah’s faith, which were very great. As, Ist. The 
prevalency of unbelief for a time; she laughed at the promise, as impossible 
to be made good. 2nd. She had gone out of the way of her duty through 
unbelief, in putting Abraham upon faking Hagar to his bed, that he might have 
a posterity. Now this sin of hers would make it more difficult for her to act 
by faith afterwards. 3rd. The great improbability of the thing promised, that 
she should be the mother of a child, when she was of sterile constitution 
naturally, and now past the prolific age. Co 

2. The actings of her faith. Her unbelief is pardoned and forgotten, but 
her faith prevailed, and is recorded; “She judged him faithful who had pro- 
mised,” ver. ll. She received the promise as the promise of God; and, being 
convinced of that, she truly judged he both could and would perform it, how 
impossible soever it might seem to reason; for the faithfulness of God will not 
suffer him to deceive his people. b ‘ 

3. The fruits and rewards of her faith. Ist. “She received strength to con- 
ceive seed.” The strength of nature as well as grace is from God; he can make 
the barren soul fruitful as well as the barren womb. 2nd. She “was delivered 
of a child,” a man child, a child of the promise, the comfort of his parents’ 
advanced years, and the hope of future ages. 3rd. From them, by this son, 
sprang a numerous progeny of illustrious persons, “as the stars of the sky,” 
ver. 12; a great, powerful, and renowned nation above all the rest in the 
world, and a nation of saints, the peculiar church and people of God; and, which 
was the highest honour and reward of all, of these, according to the flesh, the 
Messiah came, who is over all, God blessed for evermore. | : 

Sixthly. ‘The apostle proceeds to make mention of the faith of the other patri- 
archs, Isaac and Jacob, and the rest of this happy family, ver. 13. Where observe, 

1. The trial of their faith in the imperfection of their present state. They 
had not received the promises; that is, they had not received the things pro- 
mised, they had not yet been put into possession_of Canaan, they had not yet 
seen their numerous issue, they had not seen Christ in the flesh. Observe, 
ist. Many that are interested in the promises do not presently receive the things 
promised. 2nd. That one imperfection of the present state of the saints on earth 
is, that their happiness lies more in promise and reversion than in actual enjoy- 
ment of possession. ‘The gospel state is much more perfect than the patriar- 


in this verse and in verse 16. Some prefer “their country.” The 
word is not simply expressive of any region or country, but that 
country with which their associations are united—* their father- 
land.” 

xi. 19. “In a figure:” or “in a parable.” “The true identifica- 
tion,” says Alford, ‘‘of the parable is, I am persuaded, to be found in 
the figure under which Isaac was sacrificed, viz., the ram, as already 
hinted by Chrysostom. Abraham virtually sacrifived his son; God 
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chal, because more of the promises are now fulfilled. The heavenly state will 
be most perfect of all; for there all the promises will have their full accom. 
plishment. 

2. The actings of their faith during this imperfect state of things. Though 
they had not received the promises, yet, Ist. They saw them afar off. Faith 
has a clear and a strong eye, and can see promised mercies at a great distance, 
Abraham saw Christ’s day when it was afar off, and rejoiced, Jno. viii. 56, 
2nd. They were persuaded of them that they were true, and should be fulfilled, 
Faith sets to its seal that “‘ God is true,” and thereby settles and satisfies the 
soul. 3rd. They embraced them. ‘heir faith was a faith of consent. Faith 
has a long arm, and can lay hold of blessings at a great distance; can make 
them present, can love them, and rejoice in them, and’ thus antedate the enjoy- 
ment of them. 4th. They “confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
onearth.” Observe, First. Their condition; “Strangers and pilgrims.” ‘hey 
are strangers as saints, whose home is heaven; they are pilgrims as they are 
travelling towards their home, though oftentimes meanly and slowly. Secondly. 
Their acknowledgment of this their condition. They were not ashamed to own 
it; both their lips and their lives confessed their present condition; they 
expected little from the world, they cared not to engage much in it. They 
endeavoured to lay aside every weight, to gird up the loins of their minds, to 
mind their way, to keep company and pace with their fellow-travellers, looking 
for difficulties, and bearing them, and longing to get home. 5th. Hereby they 
declared plainly that they sought another country, ver. 14,—heaven, their own 
country; for their spiritual birth and breeding is from thence, and there are 
their best relations, and there is their inheritauce. ‘This country they seek ; 
their designs are for it, their designs are after it, their discourse is about it; 
they diligently endeavour to clear up their title to it, to have their temper 
suited to it, to have their conversation in it, and to come to the enjoyment of 
it. 6th. They gave full proof of their sincerity in making such a confession; 
for, First. They were not “mindful of that country from whence they came,” 
ver. 15. They did not hanker after the plenty and pleasures of it, nor regret 
and repent that they had left it; they had no desire to return to it. Note, 
Those that are once effectually and savingly called out of asinful state have 10 
mind to return into it again; they now know better things. Secondly. They did 
not take the opportunity that offered itself for their return. They might have 
had such an opportunity: they had time enough to return; they had natural 
strength to return; they knew the way; those with whom they sojourned 
would have been willing enough to have parted with them; their old friends 
would have been glad to receive them. ‘hey had sufficient to bear the 
charges of their journey; and flesh and blood, a corrupt counsellor, would be 
sometimes suggesting to them a return, but they stedfastly adhered to God 
and duty under all discouragements, and against all temptations to revolt from 
him; and so should all of us do. We shall not want opportunities to revolt 
from God; but we must shew the truth of our faith and profession by a steady 
adherence to him to the end of our days. Vhirdly. Their sincerity appeared 
not only in not returning to their former country, but in desiring a better 
country, that is, a heavenly. Observe, Ist. ‘The heavenly country is better 
than any upon earth. It is better situated, better stored with every thing that 
is good, better secured from every thing that is evil; the employments, the 
enjoyments, the society, and every thing in it, is better than the best in this 
world. 2nd. All true believers desire this better country. True faith draws 
forth sincere and fervent desires, and the stronger faith is the more fervent 
those desires will be. 7th. They died in the faith of those promises; not only 
lived by the faith of them, but died in the full persuasion that all the promises 
should be fulfilled to them and theirs, ver. 13. That faith held out to the last. 
By faith, when they were dying, they received the atonement; they acquiesced 
in the will of God; they quenched all the fiery darts of the devil; they over- 
came the terrors of death, disarmed it of its sting, and bade cheerful farewell 
to this world, and to all the comforts and crosses of it. ‘hese were the actings 
of their faith. Now observe, 

3. The gracious and great reward of their faith, ver. 16. God is not ashamed 
to be their God, for he hath prepared for them a city. Note, Ist. God is the 
God of all true believers; faith gives them an interest in God, and in all his 
fulness. 2nd. He is called their God; he calls himself so; “1 am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” And he gives them 
leave to call him so, and he gives them the Spirit of adoption to enable them 
to cry, ‘Abba, Father.” 3rd. Notwithstanding their meanness by nature, vile- 
ness by sin, and the poverty of their outward condition, God is not ashamed 
to be called their God. Such is his condescension, such his love, to them; 
therefore let them never be ashamed of being called his people, nor of any o 
those that are truly so, how much soever despised in the world. Above all, 
let them take care that they be not a shame and reproach to their God, and 
so provoke him to be ashamed of them; but let them act so as to be to him for 
a name, and for a praise, and for aglory. 4th. As the proof of this, God has 

repared for them a city, a happiness suitable to the relation into which he 

as taken them. For there is nothing in this world commensurate to the love 
of God, in being the God of his people; and if God neither could nor would 
give his people something better than this world affords he would be ashamed 
to be called their God. If he takes them into such a relation to himself he will 
provide for them accordingly. If he takes to himself the title of their God he 
will fully answer it, and act up to it. And he has prepared that, for them in 
heaven that will fully answer this character and relation, so that it shall never 
be said to the reproach and dishonour of God that he has adopted a people 
to be his own children, and then taken no care to make a suitable provision for 
them. The consideration of this should inflame the affections, enlarge the 
desires, and excite the diligent endeavours of the people of God after this city 
that he has prepared for them. , . : 

Seventhly. Now, after the apostle has given this account of the faith of others, 
with Abraham, he returns to him again, and gives us an instance of the greatest 
trial and act of faith that stands upon record, either in the story of the father of 
the faithful or of any of his spiritual seed, and that was his offering up of 
Isaac; ver. 17, “By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac; and 
he that had received the promises offered up his only begotten son.” In this 
great example observe, Vaal sae 

1. The trial and exercise of Abraham’s faith. He was tried indeed. It is said, 
Gen. xxii. 1, “ God in this tempted Abraham,” not to sin, for so God tempteth 
no man, but only tried his faith and obedience to purpose. God had before this 
tempted or tried the faith of Abraham, when he called him away from his 
country and father’s house; when by a famine he was forced ont of Canaan into 
Egypt; when he was obliged to fight with five kings to rescue Lot; when Sarah 
was taken from him by ritebiadia and in many other instances. But this trial 
was greater than them all; he was commanded to offer up his son Isaac. Reac 
the account of it, Gen. xxii. 2, and there you will find every word was a trial; 
“Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into 
the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of.” Take thy son, not one of thy beasts or 
slaves, thine only son by Sarah, Isaac thy laughter, the child of thy joy and 
delight, whom thou lovest as thine own soul; take him away to a distant place, 
three days’ journey, the land of Moriah; do not only leave him there. but offer 
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designated Isaac for the burnt-offering, but provided a ram in his 
stead. Under the figure of that ram Isaac was slain, being received 
back by his father in his proper person, risen from the death which 
he had undergone in and under the figure of the ram,” This view is 
pronounced by some unnatural. Another view #s to take “im a 
figure” as meaning “in a typical representation ;” for Isaac was in 
a manner dead in his father’s opinion and his own. ‘‘ Abraham 
received him back from the aitar on which he had virtually been 
O49 
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him for a burnt offering. A greater trial was never put upon any creature. The 
apostle here mentions some things that very much add to the greatness of this 
trial, : E 

ist. He was put upon it after he had received the promises that this Isaac 
should build up his family, and that “in him his seed should be called,” ver. 18, 
and that he should be one of the progenitors of the Messiah, and all nations 
blessed in him; so that in being called to offer up his Isaac he. seemed to be 
called to destroy and cut off his own family, to cancel the promises of God, to 
prevent the coming of Christ, to destroy the whole world, to sacrifice his own 
soul and his hopes of salvation, and to cut off the church of God at one blow; 
a most terrible trial! ( , 

2nd. That this Isaac was his only begotten son by his wife Sarah, and the 
only one he was to have by her, and the only one that was to be the child and 
heir of the promise. Ishmael was to be Rut off with earthly greatness. Either 
the promises of a posterity, and of the Messiah, must be fulfilled by means of 
this son, or not at all; so that, besides his most tender affection to this his son, 
all his expectations were bound up in him, and if he perished, must perish with 
him. If Abraham had never so many sons, this was the only son that could 
convey to all nations the promised blessing ; a son for whom he waited so long, 
received in so extraordinary a manner, upon whom his heart was set,—to have 
this son offered up as asacrifice, and that by his own hand. It was a trial that 
would have overset the firmest and the strongest mind that ever informed a 
human body. ; 

2. The actings of Abraham’s faith in so great a trial. He obeyed; he offered 
up Isaac. He intentionally gave him up by his submissive soul to God, and was 
ready to have done it actually, according to the command of God; and he went 
as far in it as to the very critical. moment, and would have gone through with it 
if God had not prevented him. Nothing could be more tender and moving than 
those words of Isaac, “ My father, here is the wood, here is the fire, but where 
is the lamb for the burnt offering?” little thinking that he was to be the lamb; 
but Abraham knew it, and yet he went on with the great design. 

3. The supports of his faith; and they must be very great, suitable to the 
greatness of the trial. He ‘‘ accounted that God was able to raise him from the 
dead,” ver. 19. His faith was supported by the sense he had of the mighty 
power of God, who was able to raise the dead; and he reasoned thus with him- 
self, and so he resolved all his doubts. It does not appear that he had any 
expectation of being countermanded and prevented from offering up his son; the 
expectation of that would have spoiled the trial, and consequently the triumph 
of his faith. But he knew that God was able to raise him from the dead; and 
he did believe that God would do so, since such great things depended upon this 
son, which must have failed if Isaac had not a farther life. Observe, Ist. God 
is able to raise the dead, to raise dead bodies, and to raise dead souls. 2nd. The 
belief of this will carry us through the greatest difficulties and trials that we 
can meet with. 3rd. It is our duty to be reasoning down our doubts and fears 
by the consideration of the almighty power of God. : 

4. The reward of his faith in this great trial, ver. 19. He received his son from 
the dead in a figure, ina parable. Ist. He received his son. He had parted with 
him to God, and God gave him back again. ‘The best way to enjoy our comforts 
with comfort is, to resign them up to God; he will then return them, if not in 
kind, vet in kindness. 2nd. He received him from the dead, for he gave him up 
for dead; he was as a dead child to him, and the return was to him no less than 
aresurrection. 3rd. This was a figure or parable of something farther. It was 
a figure of the sacrifice and resurrection of Christ, of whom Isaac was a type. 
It was a figure and earnest of the glorious resurrection of all true believers, 
whose life is not lost, but hid with Christ in God. We come now to the faith of 
other Old ‘Testament saints mentioned by name, and by the particular trials and 
actings of their faith, 


20 By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Hsau con- 
cerning things to come. 21 By faith Jacob, when 
he was a dying, blessed both the sons of Joseph; and 
worshipped, leaning upon the top of his staff. 22 
By faith Joseph, when he died, made mention of the 
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departing of the children of Israel; and gave com- 
mandment concerning his bones. 23 By faith Moses, 
when he was born, was hid three months of his 
parents, because they saw he was a proper child; and 
they were not afraid of the king’s commandment. 24 
By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; 25 
Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; 
26 Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt: for he had respect unto 
the recompence of the reward. 27 By faith he for- 
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'sook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: for he 
endured, as seeing him who is invisible. 28 Through 
faith he kept the passover, and the sprinkling of 
blood, lest he that destroyed the firstborn should 
touch them. 29 By faith they passed through the 
Red sea as by dry land: which the Egyptians assay- 
ing to do were drowned. 30 By faith the walls of 
Jericho fell down, after they were compassed about 
seven days. 31 By faith the harlot Rahab perished 


not with them that believed not, when she had 
received the spies with peace. 


In this roll of believers we have an account, 

First. Of the faith of Isaac. Something of him we had before interwoven 
with the story of Abraham; here we have something of a distinct nature, that 
by faith he blessed his two sons, Jacob and Esau, “ concerning things to come.” 
Where observe, 

1. The actings of his faith. He “ blessed Jacob and Esau concerning things to 
come.” He blessed them; that is, he resigned them up to God in covenant; he 
recommended God and religion to them; he prayed for them, and prophesied 
concerning them, what would be their condition, and the condition in times to 
come. The account we have of this in Gen. xxvii. Observe, Ist. Both Jacob 
and Esau were blessed as Isaac’s children, at least as to temporal good things. 
It is a great privilege to be the offspring of good parents, and many times the 
wicked children of good parents fare the better in this world for their parents’ 
sake, for things present are in the covenant; they are not the best things, and 
no man knoweth love or hatred by having or wanting such things. 2nd. That 
Jacob had the precedency and the principal blessing, which shews that it is 
grace and the new birth that exalts persons above their fellows, and qualifies 
them for the best blessings; and that it is owing to the sovereign free grace 
of God that in the same family one is taken and another left, one loved and the 
other hated, since all the race of Adam are by nature hateful to God; that if 
one has his portion in this world, and the other in the better world, it is God 
that makes the difference, for even the comforts of this life are more and better 
than any of the children of men deserve. 

2. The difficulties Isaac’s faith struggled with. Ist. He seemed to have 
forgotten how God had determined the matter at the birth of these his sons, 
Gen. xxv. 23. 'This should have been a rule to him all along, but he was rather 
swayed by natural affection and general custom, that gave the double portion of 
honour, affection, and advantage to the first-born. Ynd. He acted in this matter 
with some reluctance when he came to pronounce the blessing; Gen. xxvii. 33, 
“He trembled very exceedingly,” and charged Jacob that he haa subtly taken 
away Esau’s blessing, ver. 33, 35. But for all this Isaac’s faith recovere itself, 
and he ratified the blessing; “1 have blessed him, yea, and he shall be blessed. 
Rebecca and Jacob are not to be justified in the indirect means they used to 
obtain this blessing, but God will be justified in overruling even the sins of men 
to serve the purposes of his glory. ow, the faith of Isaac thus prevailing over 
his unbelief, it has pleased the God of Isaac to pass by the weakness of his faith, 
and commend the sincerity of it, and record him among the elders that “through 
faith have obtained a good report.” We now go on to, 

Secondly. The faith of Jacob, ver. 21, who “ when he was dying, blessed both 
the sons of Joseph, and worshipped, leaning upon the top of-his staff.” There 
were a great many instances of the taith of Jacob; his life was a life of faith, 
and his faith met with great exercise. But it has pleased God to single two 
instances out of many of the faith of this patriarch, besides what has been 
already mentioned in the account of Abraham. Where observe, 

1. The actings of his faith here mentioned, and they are two. Ist. He blessed 
both the sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh. First. He adopted them into 
the number of his own sons, and so into the congregation of Israel, though they 
were born in Egypt. And it is doubtless a great blessing to be joined to the 
visible church of God in profession and privilege, but more to be so in spirit and 
truth. Secondly. He made them both heads of different tribes, as if they had 
been his own immediate sons. J’hirdly. He prayed for them, that they might 
both be blessed of God. Fourthly. He prophesied that they should be blessed ; 
but, as before Isaac did, so now Jacob prefers the younger, Ephraim; and 
though Joseph had placed them so as that the right hand ot his father should 
be laid on Manasseh the elder, Jacob wittingly laid it on Ephraim, and lo this 
by Divine direction, for he could not see; to shew that the Gentile church, the 
younger, should have a more abundant blessing than the Jewish church, the 
elder. 2nd. “ He worshipped, leaning on his staff ;” that is, he praised God for 
what he had done for him, and for the prospect he had of approaching blessed- 
ness; and he prayed for those he was leaving behind him, that religion might 
live in his family when he was gone. He did this “leaning on the top of his 
staft;” not, as the ere dream, that he worshipped some image of God 
engraven on the head of his staff, but intimating to us his great natural weak- 
ness, that he was not able to support himself so far as tu sit up in his bed with- 
out a staff, and yet that he would not make this an excuse for neglecting the 
worshipping of God; he would do it as well as he could with his body, as well 
as with his spirit, though he could not do it as well as he would. He shewed 
hereby his dependence upon God, and testified his condition here as a pilgrim 
with his statf, and his weariness of the world, and willingness to be at rest. 

2. The time and season when Jacob thus acted his faith; “‘ When he was 
dying.” He lived by faith, and he died by faith and in faith. Observe, Though 


the grace of faith is of universal use throughout our whole lives, yet itis espe- | 


cially so when we come to die. Faith has ed ghopae: work to do at last, to help 
the believers to finish well, to die to the Lord so as to honour him, by patience, 
hope, and joy, so as to leave a witness behind them of the truth of God’s word, 
and the excellency of his ways, for the conviction and establishment of all that 
attend them in their dying moments. ‘The best way in which parents can finish 
their course is, blessing their families, and worshipping their God. We are now” 
come to 

Thirdly. The faith of Joseph, ver. 22 And here also we consider, y 

1. What he did by his faith. He “made mention o: the departing of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and gave commandment concerning his bones; the Daseeae is out 
of Gen. 1. 24, 25. Joseph was eminent for his faith, though he had not enjoyed 
the helps for it that the rest of his brethren had; he was sold into Egypt, he 
was tried by temptations, by sin, by persecution, for eee his integrity; he 
was tried by preferment and power in the court of Pharaoh, and yet his faith 
held out, and carried him through to the last. Ist. He “ made mention by faith of 


offered up” (Webster and Wilkinson, whose comment seems sub- 
stantially to agree with the opinions of Bleek, Stier, De Wette, and 
Delitzsch). 

xi. 21. “Leaning :” not expressed in the original. “ He worshipped 
on the top of his staff.” Im Gen. xlvii. 31 we read that Jacob 
bowed himself upon the bed’s head. ‘ The Hebrew word, without the 
v. wel points, means either ‘bed’ or ‘staff.’ The only distinction is 
in the vowel points, which do not exist in the more ancient MSS.... 
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It is quite possible that the meaning is, as the apostle quotes the 
passage, that after Joseph had sworn to bury him in Canaan, Jacob 
bowed himself upon the staff which had gone with him through all 
his wanderings (Gen. xxxii. 10), and so worshipped God. And this 
seems the more likely from the fact that it is not tillafter these things — 
that one told Joseph, ‘ Behold, thy father is sick’ (Gen. xlviii. 1), so” 
that Jacob probably had not as yet taken to his bed” (Bishop Browne 
in “Speaker's Commentary”). May not, however, the words ve 
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the departing of the children of [sraes,” that the time should corue y hen they 
should be delivered out of Egypt; and he did this both that he might «| eon them 
against the thoughts of settling in Egypt, which was now a place of jssity and 
ease to them, rat also that he might keep them from sinking under tlfr\cala- 
mities and distresses which he foresaw were coming upon them there; und he 
does it to comfort himself, that though he should not five to see their deliver- 
ance, yet he could die in the faith of it. 2nd. He “gave commandment con- 
cerning his bones,” that they should preserve them unburied in Egypt, till God 
should deliver them out of that house of bondage, and that then they should 
earry his bones along with them into Canaan, and deposit them there. Though 
the believers’ chief concern is for their souls, yet they cannot wholly neglect 
their bodies, as being members of Christ, and parts of themselves, which shall 
at length be raised _up, and be the happy companions of their glorified souls to 
all eternity. Now Joseph gave this order, not that he thought his being buried 
in Egypt would either prejudice his soul or prevent the resurrection of his 
body, (some of the rabbins fancied that all the Jews that were buried out of 
Canaan must be conveyed underground to Canaan before they could rise again 3) 
but he gave this order to testify, First. That though he had lived and died in 
Exgypt, yet he did not live and die an Egyptian, but an Israelite. Secondly. That 
he preferred a significant burial in Canaan before a magnificent one in Egypt. 
Thirdly. That he would go as far with his people as he could, though he could 
not go as far as he would. Fourthly. That he believed the resurrection of the 
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body, and the communion that his soul should presently have with departed 
saints, as his body had with their dead bodies. Jifthly. To assure them that 
ary would be with them in Egypt, and deliver them out of it in his own time 
and way. 

2. When it was that the faith of Joseph acted after this manner, and that was, 
as in the case of Jacob, when dying. God often gives his people living comforts in 
dying moments, and, when he does, it is their duty, as they can, to communicate 
them to those about them for the glory of God, for the honour of religion, and 
for the good of their brethren and friends. We go on now to, 

Fourthly. The faith of the parents of Moses, which is cited from Fx. ii. 3, &e. 
Where observe, ‘ 

1. The acting of their faith. They hid this their son three months. Though 
the mother of Moses is only mentioned in the history, yet, by what is here said, 
it seems his father not only consented to it, but consulted about it. It is a 
happy thing where yokefellows draw together in the yoke of faith, as the heirs 
of the grace of God; and when they do this in a religious concern for the good 
of their children, to preserve them not only from those that would destroy their 
lives, but corrupt their minds. Observe, Moses was persecuted betimes, and 
forced to be concealed; in this he was a type of Christ, who was persecuted 
almost as soon as he was born, and his parents forced to flee with him into 
Egypt for his preservation. It is a great mercy to be free from wicked laws 
and edie but when we are not, we must use all lawful means for our security. 
In this faith of Moses’s parents there was a mixture of unbelief, but God was 
pleased to overlook it. 

2. The reasons of their thus acting. 
but move them; but there was something farther, “‘hey saw he was a proper 
child,” “a goodly child,” £2. ii. 2, “exceeding fair,” as in Acts vii. 20, actetos TH 
bem, venustus Deo,— fair to God;’ there appeared in him something uncommon. 
The beauty of the Lord sat upon him, as a presage that he was born to great 
things, and that by conversing with God his face should shine, Ha. xxxiv. 29, 
and what bright and illustrious actions he should do for the deliverance of 
Israel, and how his name should shine in the sacred records. Sometimes, not 
always, the countenance is the index to the mind. 

3. The prevalency of their faith over their fear. 
king’s commandment, £7. i. 22. 
the males of the Israelites should be destroyed in their infancy; and so the 
name of Israel must be destroyed out of the earth. But they did not so fear as 
presently to give up their child; they considered that if none of the males were 


No doubt natural affection could not 


They were not afraid of the 
That was a wicked and a cruel edict, that all 


preserved there would be an end and utter ruin of the church of God and the 
true religion, and that though in their present state of servitude and oppression 
one would praise the dead rather than the living, yet they believed God woul 
preserve his people, and the time was coming when it would be worth the while 
for an Israelite to live. Somebody must hazard their own lives to preserve 
their children, and they were resolved to do it. They knew the king’s com- 
mandment was evil in itself, contrary to the laws of God and nature, and there- 
fore of no authority or obligation. Faithis a great preservative against the sinful, 
slavish fear of men, as it sets God before the soul, and shews the vanity of the 
Leet and its subordination to the will and power of God. ‘lhe apostle next 
proceeds to , 

Fifthly. The faith of Moses himself, ver. 24, 25, &c. Where observe, 

1. An instance of his faith in conquering the world. 

haraoh’s daughter,” whose foundlin 


Ist. He “refused to be called the son of 
he was, and her fondling too. She had adopted him for her son, and he refusec 
it. Observe, First. How great a temptation Moses was under. Pharaoh’s 
daughter is said to have been his only child, and was herself childless; and 
having found Moses, and saved him as she did, they resolved to take him and 
breed him up as her son; and so he stood fair to be in time king of Egypt, and 
he might thereby have been serviceable to Israel. He owed his life to this 
princess; and to refuse such kindness from her would look not only like ingra- 
titude to her, but a neglect of providence, that seemed to intend his advance- 
ment, and his brethren’s advantage. Secondly. How glorious was the triumph 
of his faith in so great a trial! e “refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter,” lest he should undervalue the truer honour of being a son of Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful; “ He refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter,” lest it should look like Ve Necloalee his religion as weli as his relation 
to Israel; and no doubt both these he must have done if he had accepted this 
honour; he therefore nobly refuses it. : 

2nd. He chose rather “to suffer affliction with the people of God than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season,” ver. 25. He was willing to take his lot 
with the people of God here, though it were a suffering lot, that he might have 
his portion with them hereafter, rather than to enjoy all the sensual, sinful plea- 
sures of Pharaoh’s court, which would be but for a season, and then punished 
with everlasting misery. Herein he acted rationally as well as religiously, and 

onquered the temptation to worldly pleasure, as he had done before to worldly 
preterment. Here observe, First. The pleasures of sin are and will be but 
short; they must either end in speedy repentance orruin. Secondly. ‘That the 
pleasures of this world, and especially those of a court, are too often the plea- 
sures of sin; and they are always so when we cannot enjoy them without 
deserting God and his people; and a true believer will despise them when they 
are offered upon such terms. Thirdly. Sutfering is to be chosen rather than 
sin, there being more evil in the least sin than there can be in the greatest 
suffering. Fourthly. It greatly alleviates the evil of suffering, when we suffer 
with the veople ot God, embarked in the same interest, and animated by the 
gaine spirit. 

3rd. He esteemed “the reproaches of Christ greater riches than the treasures 


of Egypt,” ver. 26. (Then, 1. Moses, and God’s people in his time, did know 
Christ, else they couid not have borne his cross and sutfered for him, 2. Chris- | 


expressive of the spiritual confidexve of Jacob? fe worshipped God, 
and that which sustained his faith was the recollection of the care of 
God through the long and evil years of his pilgrimage; and of this 
his staff was theemblem. (Compare Gen. xlviii. 16.) 

xi, 23. “A proper child:” or that the child was beautiful, or 
comely, or bore marks of being designed for distinguished service. 
(Compare Acts vii. 20.) “This is mentioned as that which converted 
natwal feeling into an act of faith” (Webster and Wilkinson). 
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tianity is as old as true religion.] See how Moses weighed matters: in one scale 
he put the worst of religion, “the reproaches of Christ;” in the other scale 
the best of the world, “the treasures of Egypt ;” and in his ,udgment, directed 
by faith, the worst of religion weighed down the best of the world. ‘The re- 
proaches of the church of God are “the reproaches of Christ,” who is and has 
ever been the head of the church. Now here Moses conquered the riches of the 
world, as before he had conquered its honours and pleasures. God’s people 
are, and always have been, a reproached people. Christ accounts himselt 
reproached in their reproaches ; and while ne thus interests himself in their 
reproaches they become riches, and greater riches than the treasures of the 
richest empire in the world; for Christ will reward them with a crown ot 
glory that fades not away. Faith discerns this, and determines and acts 
accordingly. 

Observe, First. That the circumstance of time is taken notice of when 
Moses, by his faith, gained this victory over the world, in all its honours, 
pleasures, and treasures; ‘‘ When he was come to years,” ver. 24; not only ta 
years of discretion, but of experience, to the age of forty years, when he was 
great, or come to maturity, Some would take this as an extenuation of ms 
victory, that he gained it so late, that he did not make this choice sooner; but 
it is rather an enhancement of the honour of his self-denial and victory over 
the world that he made this choice when he was grown ripe for judgment and 
enjoyment, able to know what he did, and why he did it. It was not the act 
of a child, that prefers counters to gold, but it proceeded from mature delibe- 
ration. It is an excellent thing for persons to be seriously religious when in the 
midst of worldly business and enjoyments; to despise the world when they are 
most capable of relishing and enjoying it. 

Secondly. What it was that supported and strengthened the faith of Moses 
to that degree as to enable him to gain such a victory of the world. ‘‘ He had 
respect to the recompence of reward,” that is, say some, the deliverance out 
of Kgypt; but doubtless it means much more the “ge reward of faith and 
fidelity in the other world. Observe here, ist. Heaven is a great reward, not 
only surpassing all our deservings, but all our conceptions. It is a reward suit- 
able to the price paid for it, the blood of Christ, suitable to the perfections of 
God, and fully answering all his: promiacs. It is a “recompence of reward,” 
because given by a righteous Judge, for the righteousness of Christ, to 
righteous persons, according to the righteous rule of the covenant of grace. 
2nd. Believers may and ought to have respect to this “recompence of re- 
ward.” They should acquaint themselves with it, approve of it, and live in 
the daily and delightful expectation of it. And thus it will prove a landmark 
to direct their course, a loadstone to draw their hearts, a sword to conquer 
their enemies, and a spur to quicken them to duty; a cordial to refresh them 
under all the difficulties of doing and suffering work. 

2. We have another instance of the faith of Moses, and that was in for- 
saking Egypt; ver. 27, “ By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of 
the king.” ‘Twice Moses forsook Exypt, (1.) As a criminal, when the king’s 
wrath was incensed against him for killing the Egyptian, where it is said he did 
fear, Hx. ii, 14, 15; not with a fear of despondency, but of discretion, to save his 
life. (2.) As a commander and ruler in Jeshurun, after God had employed him 
to humble Pharaoh, and make him willing to let israel go. Observe here, 

Ist. The product of his faith. He forsook Egypt, and all its power and 
pleasure, and undertook the conduct of Israel out of it. 

2nd. The prevalency of his faith. It raised him above the fear of the king’s 
wrath; though he knew it was great, and levelled at him in particular that it 
marched at the head of a numerous host to pursue him, he was not c.smayed, 
and he said to Israel, ‘ Fear not,” Fx. xiv. 13. Those that forsake Egypt must 
expect the wrath of men; but they need not fear it, for they are under the con- 
duct of that God that is able to make the wrath of man to praise him, and 
restrain the remainder of it. 

3rd. The principle upon which his faith acted in these his motions. ‘“ He 
endured, as seeing him that is invisible ;” he bore up with invincible courage 
under all danger, and endured all the fatigue of his employment. which was very 
great, and this by seeing the invisible God. Observe, First. The God with whom 
we have to do is an invisible God, he is so to our senses, to the eye of the body; 
and this shews the folly of those that pretend to make images of God, whom no 
man hath seen or can see. Secondly. By faith we may see this invisible God; 
we may be fully assured of his existence, and of his providence, and of his 
gracious and powerful presence with us. Thirdly. Such a sight of God wiil 
enable believers to endure to tne end, whatever they may meet with in the 
way. 

3. We have yet another instance of the faith of Moses in keeping “the 

assover and sprinkling of blood,” ver. 28. The account of this we have in 
Fr xii. 13—23. Though all Israel kept this passover, yet it was by Moses that 
God delivered the institution of it; and, though it was a they mystery, Moses 
by faith both delivered it to the people and kept it that night in the house where 
he lodged. The passover was one of the most solemn institutions of the Old 
Testament, and a very significant type of Christ. The occasion of its first 
observation was extraordinary: it was in the sume night that God slew the 
firstborn of the Egyptians; but though the Israelites lived among them, the 
destroying angel passed over their houses, and spared them and theirs. Now, 
to entitle them to this distinguishing favour, and to mark them out for it, 
a lamb must be slain, the blood of it must be sprinkled with a bunch of hyssop 
upon the lintel of the door, and on the two side-posts; and the flesh of the 
lamb must be roasted with fire, and it must be all of it eaten that very night 
with bitter herbs, in a travelling posture, their loins git, their shoes on their 
feet, and their staff in their hand. This was accordingly done, and the destroy- 
ing angel passed over them, and slew the first-born of the Egyptians. And this 
opened a way for the return of Abraham’s posterity into the land of promise. 
The accommodation of this type is not difficult. Ist. Christ is that Lamb; he is 
our Passover, he was sacrificed for us. 2nd. His blood must be sprinkled; it 
must be applied to those who have the saving benefit of it. 3rd. It is culy 
applied eftectually to the Israelites, the chosen people of God. 4th. It is not 
owing to our inherent righteousness, or best performances, that we are saved 
from the wrath of God, but unto the blood of Christ and his imputed righteous- 
ness, If any of the families of Israel had neglected the sprinkling of this blood 
upon their doors, though they should have spent all the night in prayer, the de- 
stroying angel would have broken in upon them, and slain their first-born. 5th. 
Wherever this blood is applied, the soul receives a whole Christ by faith, and 
lives upon him. 6th. This true faith makes sin bitter to the soul, even while it 
receives the pardon and atonement. 7th. That all our spiritual privileges on 
earth should quicken us to set out early, and get forward in our way to heaven. 
8th. ‘hose that have been marked out must ever remember and acknowledge 
free and distinguishing grace. ioe : 3 

Sixthly. The next instance of faith is that of the Israelites passing through 
the Red Sea, under the conduct of Moses their leader, ver. 29, ‘The story we 
have in Ex. xiv.; where observe, ; 

1. The preservation and safe passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
when there was no other way to escape from Pharaon aid his hos., that were 
closely pursuing them; where we may observe, Ist. That isruel’s danger was 
very great; an enraged enemy witb chariots and horsemen behind them, steep 


d 


xi 24, ‘“‘ When he was come to years:” “having become great” 
is the literal translation. Some have referred the expression to the 
wealth and rank which Moses had attained, but the majority of 
critics understand it of having reached a mature age. Verse 26 
speaks of the worldly advantages he forsook. 

xi. 31. ‘‘ Believed not;” Alford renders, “‘ with them that were 
discbedient.” ‘The terms in which Rahab is described cannot be 
otherwise understood than as affirming her sinful life. I+ has, 
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recks and mountains on each hand, and the Red Sea before them. 2nd. That 
their deliverance was very glorious. By faith they passed through the Red 
Sea as by dry land. The grace of faith will help us through all the dangers 
we weet with in our way to heaven. 

2. The destruction of the Egyptians. They, presumptuously attempting to 
follow !srael through the Red Sea, being thus blinded and hardened to their 
ruin, were all drowned. Their rashness was great, and their ruin was grievous. 
When God judges, he will overcome; and it is plain that the destruction of 
sinners is of themselves. Pay, } 

Seventhly. ‘he next instance of faith is that of the Israelites under Joshua 
their leader before the walls of Jericho. he story we have Jos. vi. 5; where 
observe 

1, The means prescribed of God to bring down the walls of Jericho; and that 
was, that they should compass the walls about once a day for seven days 
together, and seven times the last day, and that the priests should carry the 
ark when they compassed the walls about, and should blow with trumpets 
made of rams’ horns, and sound a longer blast than before, and then all the 
people should shout, and the walls of Jericho should fall before them. Here 
was a great trial of their faith; the method prescribed seemed very improbable 
to answer such an end, and wouid doubtless expose them to the daily contempt 
of their enemies; the ark of God would seem to be in danger. But this was 
the way God commanded them to take, and he loves to do great things by small 
aid contemptible means, that his own arm may be made bare. 

2. The powerful success of the prescribed means. The walls of Jericho fell 
before them. This was a frontier town in the land of Canaan, the first that 
stood out against the Israelites. God was pleased, in this extraordinary man- 
ner, to slight and dismantle it, to magnify himself, to terrify the Canaanites, to 
strengthen the faith of the Israelites, and to exclude all boasting. God can and 
will, in his own time and way, cause all the powerful opposition that is made 
to his interest and glory to fall down; and the grace of faith is mighty, through 
God, for the pulling down of strongholds. He will make Babylon fall before 
the faith of his people; and when he has some great thing to do for them he 
raises up great and strong faith in them. 

Ligithly. The next instance is the faith of Rahab, ver. 31. Among the noble 
army of believing worthies, bravely marshalled by the apostle, Rahab comes 
in the rear, to shew that God is no respecter of persons. Here consider: 

1. Who this Rahab was. Ist. She was a Canaanitess, a stranger to the com- 
pionwealth of Israel, and had but little help for faith, and yet she was a 
believer. The power of Divine grace greatly appears when it works without 
the usual means of grace. 2nd. She was a harlot, and lived in a way of sin. 
She was not only a keeper of a public house, but a common woman of the 
town, and yet she believed. The greatness of sin, if truly repented of, shall be 
nv bar to the pardoning mercy of God; Christ has saved the chief of sinners: 
“ Where sin has abounded, grace has superabounded.” 

2. What she did by her faith. She “received the spies with peace,” which 
were the men that Joshua had sent to spy out Jericho, Jos. ii. 6, 7. She not only 
bade them welcome, but she concealed them from their enemies that sought to 
cut them off, and she made a noble confession of her faith, ver. 9—1]. She 
engaged them to covenant with her to shew favour to her and hers, when God 
should shew kindness to them, and that they would give her a sign, which they 
did,—a line of scarlet, which she was to hang forth out of the window. She 
sent them away with prudent and friendly advice. Learn here, 1st. That true 
faith will shew itself in good works, especially towards the people of God. 
2nd. Faith will venture all hazard in the cause of God and his people. A true 
believer will sooner expose his own person than God’s interest and people. 
3rd. A true believer is desirous not only to be in covenant with God, but in 
communion with the people of God, and is willing to cast in his lot with them, 
and to fare as they fare. 

3. Observe what Rahab gained by her faith. She escaped perishing with 
those that believed not. Observe, Ist. The generality of her neighbours 
friends, and fellow-citizens perished; it was an utter destruction that befe 
that ‘city, man and beast were cut off. 2nd. The cause of the people ol 
Jericho’s destruction, and that was unbelief. They believed not that Israel’s 
God was the true God, and that Israel was the peculiar people of God, though 
they had evidence sufficient of it. 3rd. The signal preservaticn of Rahab, 
Joshua gave a strict charge that she should be spared, and none but she and 
hers; and she, taking care that the sign, the scarlet thread, should be hung 
ont, her family were marked out for merey, and perished not. Singular faith, 
when the generality are not only unbelievers, but against believers, will be 
rewarded with singular favours in times of common calamity. 


382 And what shall I more say? for the time 
would fail me to tell of Gedeon, and of Barak, 
and of Samson, and of Jephthae; of David also, and 
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indeed, been proposed to translate the word in Josh. ii. 1 by “ inn- 
keeper ” or “‘ hostess ;” others have taken the term as equivalent to 
“an idolater,” but neither suggestion is accepted by the majority of 
eritics, and Rahab remains “an example under the law, similar to 
that under the Gospel, of a woman that was a ‘sinner,’ yet, because 
of her faith, was not only pardoned but exalted to the highest 
bonour. Rahab was both admitted to be of the people of God, inter- 
married into a chief family of a chief tribe, and found a place 
952 
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Samyi, and of the prophets: 33 Who through 
fuitlAsubdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tainéd promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 34 
Quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of 
the sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens. 35 Women received their dead raised to 
life again: and others were tortured, not accepting 
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deliverance; that they might obtain a better resur- 
rection: 386 And others had trial of cruel mockings 
and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and impri- 
sonment: 37 They were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword: 
they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins; 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented; 38 (Of whom 
the world was not worthy :) they wandered in deserts, 
and zm mountains, and zn dens and caves of the earth. 
39 And these all, having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise: 40 God 
having provided some better thing for us, that they 
without us should not be made perfect. 


The apostle, having given us a classis of many eminent believers, whose 
names are mentioned, and the particular trials and actings of their faith re- 
corded, he now concludes his narrative with a more summary account of 
another set of believers, where the particular acts are not ascribed to particular - 
persons by name, but left to be applied by those that are well acquainted 
with the sacred story; and, like a Divine orator, he prefaces this part of the 
narrative with | an elegant expostulation; “ What shall I more say? time 
would fail me;” as if he had said, It is in vain to attempt to exhaust this sub~- 
Ject; should I not restrain my pen it would soon run beyond the bounds of an 
epistle, and therefore I shall but just mention a few more, and leave you to 
enlarge upon them. Observe, 1. After all our researches into the Seripture, 
there is still more to be learned from them. 2. That we must well consider in 
Divine matters what we should say, and suit it as well as we can to the time. 
3. We should be pleased to think how great the number of believers was under 
the Old Testament, and how strong their faith, though the objects thereof were 
eee so et pha sh ies 4, Ne eer ener a that now in gospex 
ames, when the rule of faith is more slear and perfect, the number o: ver 
should be so small, and their faith so weak. E Best 


amongst the best-remembered ancestors of King David and of 
Christ” (“‘ Speaker’s Commentary ” on Josh. ii, 1), 

xi. 35. “ And others were tortured :” rather, “but others were.” 
The word translated ‘‘ torture” refers to “an engine of torture in the 
torm of a wheel, upon which the tortured person was stretched ous 
like the skin of a kettledrum, and frequently beaten to death.” 

xi. 37. “ Being destitute, afflicted, tormented :” or “in misery.’”? 
* Goat-skins ;” skins cf the animals with the hair still on. The 
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First. In this summary account the apostle mentions, 

1. Gideon, whose story we have in Jud. vi. 11, &e. He was an eminent 
instrument raised up of God to deliver his people from the oppression of 
the Midianites. He was a person of a mean tribe and family, called from a 
mean employment, thrashing wheat, and saluted by an angel of God in this sur- 
prising manner, “The Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of war.” Gideon 
could not at first receive such honours, but humbly expostulates with the angel 
about their low and distressed state. ‘The angel of the Lord delivered him his 
commission, and assured him of success, confirming it by fire out of the rock. 
Gideon is directed to offer sacrifice, and instructed in his duty, goes forth 
against the Midianites, when his ar was reduced from thirty-two thousand 
to three hundred; yet by these, with their lamps and pitchers, God put the 
whole army of the Midianites to confusion and ruin. And the same faith that 
gave Gideon so much courage and honour enabled him to act with great meek- 
ness and modesty towards his brethren afterward. It is the excellency of the 

race of faith that, while it helps men to do great things, it keeps them from 

aving high and great thoughts of themselves. 

2. Barak, another instrument raised up to deliver Israel out of the hand of 
Jabin, king of Canaan, Jud. iv.; where we read, Ist. That though he was a 
soldier yet he received his commission and instructions from Deborah, a pro- 
phetess of the Lord, and he insisted upon having this Divine oracle with him 
in his expedition. 2nd. He obtained a great victory, by his faith, over all the 
host of Sisera. 3rd. That his faith taught him to return all the praise and glory 
to God. This is the existent nature of faith; it has recourse unto God in all 
dangers and difficulties, and then makes grateful returns to God for all mercies 
and deliverances. 

3. Samson, another instrument that God raised up to deliver Israel from the 
Philistines. His story we have in the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters of 
Judges ; and from it we learn that the grace of faith is the strength of the soul 
fur great service. If Samson had not had a strong faith as well as a strong 
arm, he had never performed such exploits. 1st. That by faith the servants of 
God shall overcome even the roaring lion. 2nd. That true faith is acknow- 
ledged and accepted even when mingled with many failings. 3rd. ‘That the 
believer’s faith endures to the end, and in dying gives him victory over death 
and all his deadly enemies; his greatest conquest he gains by dying. 

4. Jephthah, whose story we have Jud. xi., before Samson; he was raised 
up to deliver Israel from the Ammonites. As various and new enemies rise up 
against the people of God, various and new deliverers are raised up for them. 
Jn the story of Jephthah observe, Ist. That the grace of God often finds out 
and fastens upon the most undeserving and ill-deserving persons, to do great 
things for them and by them: Jephthah was the son ofa harlot. 2nd. That 
the grace of faith, wherever it is, will put men upon acknowledging God in all 
their ways, ch. xi. 11: Jephthah rehearsed “all his words before the Lord in 
Mizpeh.” 3rd. ‘The grace of faith will make men bold and venturous in a good 
cause. 4th. That faith will not only put men upon making their vows to God, 
but upon paying their vows after the mercy received; yea, eae they have 
vowed to their own great grief, hurt, and loss, as in the case of ephthah and 
his daughter. 

5. David, that great man after God’s own heart. Few ever met with greater 
trials, and few ever discovered a more eh Cae His first appearance on the 
stage of the world was a great evidence of his faith; having, when young, slain 
the lion and the bear, his faith in God encouraged him to encounter the great 
Goliath, and helped him to triumph over him. ‘The same faith enabled him to 
bear patiently the ungrateful malice of Saul and his favourites, and to wait till 
God should put him into possession of the promised power and dignity. The 
same faith made him a very successful and victorious prince; and after a long 
life of virtue and honour, (though not without some foul stains of sin,) he died 
in faith, relying upon that everlasting covenant that God had made with him 
and his, ordered in all things and sure. And he has left behind him such excel- 
lent memoirs of the trials and acts of faith in the book of Psalms as will ever be 
of great esteem and use to the people of God. , 

6. Samuel, raised up to be a most eminent prophet of the Lord to Israel, as 
weil as aruler over them. God revealed himself to Samuel when he was but 
a child, and continued to do so till his death, in his story observe, Ist. That 
those are like to grow up to some eminency in faith that begin betimes in the 
exercise of it. 2nd, They whose business it is to reveal the mind and will of 
God to others had need to be well established in the belief of it themselves. 
To Samuel he adds, “and of the prophets,” who were extraordinary ministers of 
the Old Testament church, employed of God sometimes to denounce judgment, 
sometimes to proyise mercy, always to reprove sin; sometimes to foretell 
remarkable events, known only to God; and chiefly to give notice of the Mes- 
siah, his coming, person, and offices; for in him the prophets, as well as the law, 
centre. Now a true and strong faith was very requisite for the right discharge 
of such an office as this. a 

Secondly. And now, having done naming particular persons, he proceeds to 
tell us what things were done by their faith. He mentions some things that 
easily apply themselves to one or other of the persons named; but he mentions 
other things that are not so easy to be accommodated to any here named, but 
must be left to general conjecture or accommodation. 

1. By faith they ‘subdued kingdoms,” ver. 33. This did David, Joshua, and 
many of the judges. Learn hence, Ist. The interests and powers of kings and 
kingdoms are often.set up in opposition to Godand his people. 2nd. That God 
can easily subdue all those kings and kingdoms that set themselves to oppose 
him. 3rd. That faith is a suitable and excellent qualification of those that fight 
in the wars of the Lord; it makes them just, bold, and wise. 

2. They wrought righteousness both in their public and personal capacities. 
They turned many from idolatry to the ways of righteousness: they believed 
God, and it was imputed to them for righteousness; they walked and acted 
righteously towards God and man. It is a greater honour and happiness to 
work righteousness than to work miracles, Faith is an active principle of 
universal righteousness. . Fy 1 

3. ‘They obtained promises, both general and special. It is faith that gives us 
an interest in the promises: it is by faith that we have the comfort of the pro- 
mises; and it is by faith that we are prepared to wait for the promises, and in 
due time to receive them. . } y 

4. They “stopped the mouths of lions;” so did Samson, Jud. xiv. 5, 6, and 
David, 1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35,and Daniel, ch. vi. 22. Here learn, Ist. That the power 
of God is above the power of the creature. And, 2nd, That faith engages the 

ower of God for his people whenever it shall be for his glory to overcome 
brute beasts and brutish men. 

5. They “quenched the violence of fire,” ver. 33. So Moses, by the prayer of 
faith, quenched the fire of God’s wrath that was kindled against the people of 
Israe!, Num. xi, 1,2. So did the three children, or rather mighty champions, 
Dan® iii. 17—27 ; their faith in God, refusing to worship the golden image, ex- 
posed them to the fiery furnace which Nebuchadr 2zzar had prepared for them, 
and their faith engaged for them that power and presence of God in the furnace 
which quenched the violenze of the fire, so that not so much as the smell thereof 
passed on them. Never was the grace of faith more severely tried, never more 
sobly exerted, nor ever more gloriously rewarded, than theirs was. 
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deseripuion ivcalis thuse prophets who were spoken of as “ hairy 
men” (2 Kings i. 8). : 

xi. 38. “Of whom the world was not worthy:” this seems intro- 
duced to meet the insinuation that these martyrs were ‘* mere out- 
casts;” or is it not rather the genuine expression of the apostle’s| 
own enthusiastic admiration of these men ? 

xi. 39 “Good report through faith:” Alford’s rendering is, “ being 
borne witness to through faith,” 
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6. They “escaped the edge of the sword.” Thns David escaped the sword 
of Goliath and of Saul, and Mordecai and the Jews escaped the sword of 
Haman. The swords of men are held in the hand of God, and he can blunt the 
edge of the sword, and turn it away from his people against their enemies when 
he pleases. Faith takes hold of that hand of God which has hold of the swords 
_ men, — God has often suffered himself to be prevailed upon by the faith of 
1is people. 

7. “ Out of weakness they were made strong.” From national weakness, into 
which the Jews often fell by their unbelief, upon the revival of faith, all their 
interest and affairs peuives and flourished. From bodily weakness: thus 
Hezekiah, believing the word of God, recovered out of a mortal distemper; and 


he ascribed his recovery to the promise and ig ich of God; Jsa. xxxviii. 15, 
What shall I say? He hath spoken it, and he hath also done it. Lord, by 
these things men liye, and in these is the life of my spirit.” And it is the 


same grace of faith that from spiritual weakness helps men to recover and 
renew their strength. 

8. They “grew valiant in fight;” so did Joshua, the judges, and David. True 
faith gives truest courage and patience, as it discerns the strength of God, and 
thereby the weakness of all his enemies; and they were not only valiant but 
successful. God, as a reward and encouragement of their faith, put to flight 
the armies of aliens; of those that were aliens to their commonwealth, and 
enemies to their religion. God made them flee and fall before his faithful 
servants. Believing and praying commanders, at the head of believing and 
praying armies, have been so owned and honoured of God that nothing evuld 
stand before them. 

9. “ Women received their dead raised to life again,” ver. 35. So did the 
widow of Zarephath, 1 Kin. xvii. 23, and the Shunamite, 2 Kin. iv. 36. Ist. In 
Christ there is neither male nor female. Many of the weaker sex have been 
strong in faith. 2nd. Though the covenant of grace takes in the children of 
believers, yet it leaves them subject to natural death. 3rd. Poor mothers are 
loath to resign up their interest in their children, though death has taken them 
away from them. 4th. God has sometimes yielded so far to the tender affections 
of sorrowful women as to restore their dead children to life again. Thus Christ 
had compassion on the widow of Nain, Lu. vii, 12. 5th. This should confirm our 
faith in the general resurrection. 

Thirdly, The apostle tells us what these believers endured by faith. 

1. They “‘ were tortured, not accepting deliverance,” ver. 35. They were put 

upon the rack to make them renounce their God, their Saviour, and their reli- 
gion; and they bore the torture, and would not accept of deliverance upon such 
vile terms; and that which animated them to suffer was, the hope they had of 
obtaining a better resurrection, and deliverance upon more honourable terms. 
This is thought to refer to that memorable story, 2 Maccabees vii., &c. 
_ 2. They endured “trials of cruel mockings, and scourgings, and bonds, and 
imprisonment,” ver. 36. They were persecuted in their reputation by mock- 
ings, which are cruel to an ingenuous mind; in their persons by scourging, the 
punishment of slaves; in their liberty by “bonds and imprisonment.” Observe 
how inveterate is the malice that wicked men have towards the righteous, 
how far it will go, and what a variety of cruelties it will invent and exercise 
upon those against whom they have no cause of quarrel, except in the matters 
of their God. 

3. They were put to death in the most cruel manner; some “were stone,” 
as Zechariah, 2 Chr. xxiv. 21; “Sawn asunder,” as Isaiah by Manasseh. ‘They 
were “tempted;” some read it ‘burnt,’ 2 Maccabees vii. 5. Vhey were “ slain 
with the sword.” All sorts of deaths were prepared for them; their enemies 
clothed death in all the array of cruelty and terror, and yet they boldly met it 
and endured it, 

4. Those that escaped death were used so ill as that death might seem more 
eligible than such a life. Their enemies spared them only to prolong their 
misery, and wear out all their patience; for they were forced to “wander about 
in sheep-skins, and goat-skins, being destitute, aflicted, and tormented; they 
wandered about in deserts, and on mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth,” ver. 37, 38. They were stripped of the conveniences of life, turned out 
of house and harbour; they had not raiment to put on, but were forced to 
cover themselves with the skins of slain beasts; they were driven out of all 
human society, and forced to converse with the beasts of the field, to hide 
themselves “in dens and caves,” and make their complaint to rocks and rivers 
not more obdurate than their enemies. Such sufferings as these they endured 
then for their faith, and such they endured through the power of the grace 
of faith. And which shall we most admire, the wickedness of human nature, 
that is capable of acting such cruelties on fellow-creatures, or the excellency 
of Divine grace, that is able to bear up the faithful under such cruelties, and 
to carry them safely through all? 

Fourthly. What they obtained by their faith. 

1, A most honourable character and commendation from God, the true Judge 
and Fountain of honour; that is, that the world was not worthy of such men. 
The world did not deserve such blessings; they did not know how to value them, 
nor how to use them. Wicked men! The righteous are not worthy to live in 
the world; and God declares the world is not worthy of them; and though 
they widely differ in their judgment, they agree in this, that it is not fit good 
men should have their rest in this world; and therefore God receives them out 
of it to that world that is suitable to them, and yet far beyond the merit of al. 
their services and sufferings. 

2. They “obtained a good report,” ver. 39, of all good men, and of the truth 
itself, and have the honour to be enrolled in this sacred calendar of the Old 
Testament worthies, God’s witnesses; yea, they had a witness for them in the 
consciences of their enemies, who, while they thus abused them, were con- 
demned by their own consciences as persecuting those that were more right- 
eous than themselves. 

3. They obtained an interest in the promises, though not the full possession 
of them. ‘They had a title to the promises, though they received not the great 
things promised. ‘This is not meant of the felicity of the heavenly state, for that 
they did receive when they died, in the measure of a part, in one constituent part 
of their persons, and the much better part; but it is meant of the felicity of the 
gospel state. They had types, but not the antitype; they had shadows, but had 
not seen the substance; and yet under this imperfect dispensation they dis- 
covered this precious faith. And this the apostle insists upon to render their 
faith more illustrious, and to provoke Christians to a holy jealousy and emula- 
tion; that they should not suffer themselves to be outdune in the exercise of 
faith by those that came so short of them in all the helps and advantages for 
believing. He teils the Hebrews God had “provided some better things” for 
them, ver. 40, and therefore they might be assured he expected at least as good 
things from them; and that since the Gospel is the end and perfection of the 
Old Testament, which had no excellency but in its reference to Christ and the 
Gospel, it was expected that their faith should be as much more perfect than 
the faith of the Old ‘Testament saints. Or, their state and dispensation was 
more perfect than the former, and was indeed the perfection and completion 
of the former; for without the gospel church the Jewish church must have 
remained in an incomplete and imperfect state. This reasoning is strong, aud 
should be effectually prevalent with us all, 


xi. 40. “ They without us:” i.e, ‘that they apart from as do not 
attain the consummation of their hope.” ‘'[he reason of the fact 
just mentioned (viz., that they received not the promise) is God’s 
gracious regard for us, which has led him to adopt such an arrange- 
ment that the actual receiving of the promise is accorded to us if we 
abide in the faith; while yet those fathers who are eulogised for 
their faith are not excluded, but attain in like manner the consum- 
mation, only not without us, as would have been the case if their 
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The apostle in this chapter applies what he had collected in the chapter foregoing, and 
makes use of it as a great motive to patience and perseverance in the Christian faith 
and state, pressing home the argument, I. From a greater example than he had yet 
mentioned, and that is Christ himself, ver. 1—3. II. From the gentle and gracious 
nature of the afflictions they endured in their Christian course, ver.4—17  IIl. From 
the communion and conformity between the state of the gospel church on earth and 
the triumphant church in heaven, ver. 18—29. 


HEREFORE seeing we also 

J ee) One 
= are compassed about with so 
= a great acloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight, 


and the sin which doth so 
aR easily beset us, and let us 
‘A run with patience the race 
Ne ys that is set before us, 2 
fe poe S Kip we -E y’ Looking unto Jesus thie 


author and finisher of our 
faith; who for the joy that was set before lim endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the 
riglit hand of the throne of God. 3 For consider 
him that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds. 


Here observe what is the great duty which the apostle urges upon the 
Hebrews, and which he so much desires they would comply with, and that is 
to “lay aside every weight, and the sin that did so easily beset them, and run 
with patience the race set before them.” ‘The duty consists of two parts, the 
one preparatory, the other perfective. 

First. Preparatory. “Lay aside every weight, and the sin,” &c, 1. Every 
weight, that is, all inordinate affection and concern for the body, and the pre- 
sent life and world. Inordinate care for the present life, and fondness for it 
is a dead weight upon the soul, that pulls it down when it would ascen 
upwards, and pulls it back when it should press forward. It makes duties 
and difficulties harder and heavier than they would be. 2. “The sin that does 
so easily beset us.” The sin that has the greatest advantage against us by 
the circumstances we are in, our constitution, our company. This may mean 
either the damning sin of unbelief, or rather the darling sin of the Jews, an 
over-fondness for their own dispensation. Let us lay aside all external and 
internal hindrances. 

Secondly. Perfective. “ Run with patience the race that was set before them.” 
The apostle speaks in the gymnastic style, taken from the Olympic and other 
exercises. 

1. Christians have arace torun, A race of service, and a race of sufferings; 
a course of active and passive obedience. 

2. This race is set before them; it is marked out unto them, both by the word 
of God and the examples of the faithful servants of God, that cloud of wit- 
nesses with which they are compassed about. It is set out by proper limits 
lar directions; the mark they run to, and the prize they run for, are set before 
them. 

3. This race must be run with patience and perseverance. There will be 
need of patience to encounter the difficulties that lie in our way, of persever- 
ance to resist all temptations to desist or turn aside. Faith and patienve are 
the conquering graces, and therefore must be always cultivated and kept in 
lively exercise. 

4. Christians have a greater example to animate and encourage them in their 
Christian course than any or all that have been mentioned before, and that is 
the Lord Jesus Christ; ver. 2, “ Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of 
our faith.” Where observe, 

Ist. What our Lord Jesus is to his people. He is “the author and finisher of 
their faith;” the beginning, and perfecter, and rewarder of it. First. He is 
“the author” of their faith; not only the object, but “the author.” He is the 
great leader and precedent of our faith, he trusted in God; he is the purchaser 
of the spirit of faith, the publisher of the rule of faith, the efficient cause of 
the grace of faith, and in all respects “the author of our faith.” Secondly. He 
is “the finisher of our faith.” He is the fulfiller and the fulfilling of all Scrip- 
ture promises and prophecies; he is the perfecter of the canon of Scripture; 
he is the finisher of grace and work of faith with power in the souls of his 
people; and he is the judge and the rewarder of their faith; he determines 
who they are that reach the mark, and from and in him they have the prize. 

2nd, What trials Christ met with in his race and course. First. He endured 
the “contradiction of sinners against himself,” ver. 3. He bore the opposition 
that they made to him both in their words and behaviour, ‘They were continually 
contradicting him, and crossing in upon his great designs; and though he could 
easily have both confuted and confounded them, and sometimes gave them a 
specimen of his power, yet he endured their evil manners with great patience. 
Their contradictions were levelled against Christ himself, against his person 
as God-man, against his authority, against his preaching, and yet he endured 
all. ‘Secondly. He endured the cross—all those sufferings that he met with in 
the world; for he took up his cross betimes, and was at length nailed to it, and 
endured a painful, ignominious, and aceursed death, in which he was numbered 
with the transgressors, the vilest malefactors; yet all this he endured with 
invincible patience and resolution. Thirdly. He despised the shame, all the 
reproaches that were cast upon him both in this: life and at his death. He 
despised them all, was infinitely above them; he knew his innoceney, and his 
own excellency, and despised the ignorance and malice of his despisers. 

3rd. What it was that supported the human soul of Christ under these 
unparalleled sufferings; and that was the joy that was set before him. He 

gad something in view under all his sufferings which was pleasant to him; he 
yejoiced to see that by his sufferings he should make satisfaction to the injured 
wstice of God, and give security to his honour and government; that he should 
make peace between God and man; that he should seal the covenant of grace 
aac be the Mediator of it; that he should open a way of salvation to the chief 
of v.nners, and that he should effectually save all those that the Father had 


faith had been immediately rewarded with the promised good, and no 
interval had come in between the faith and the attainment. Since, 
then, the consummation still also awaits us, and will be attained 
only at the second coming of Christ, we are on the one hand on a 
level with the fathers, and, notwithstanding our faith, have, like 
them, to submit to a period of waiting, which also gives ample scope 
for Christian endurance, while thus their life of faith can furnish us a 
’ comforting and stimulating example; and, on the other, a better thing 
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| given him, and himself be the first-born among many brethren. This was the 
| Joy that was set before him. ; 

4th. The reward of his suffering. He is ‘set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” Christ, as Mediator, is exalted to a station of the highest 
| honour, of the greatest power and influence; he is at the right hand of the 
Father; nothing passes between heaven and earth but by him; he does all that 
is done: he ever lives to make intercession for his people. . 

5th. What is our duty with respect to this Jesus. We must, First. Loox 
unto him; that is, [1. The Christian race-runner hath Jesus before him in the 
way to help him in everything that may befall him in his course. 2. Christ must 
be looked upon by him who would be helped in the race; the eye of the soul 
being drawn off of everything which might divert the man or discourage him, 
and our minds fixed on Christ with loving and longing looks, which may draw 
life and strength from him. 3. We must look on him as Jesus, the deliverer 
from sins and giver of salvation, even him who saveth his people from their 
sins. 4. We must look upon him as the author and finisher of our faith; that 
is, as our God, who hath begun his good work in us, and will also perfect it, 
who hath given us grace to believe, and will surely continue this grace with us, 
even to the end, lest the fears of our faith failing make us to faint.] 5. We must 
set him continually before us as our example, and our great encouragement ; 
we must look to him for direction, for assistance, and for acceptance in all our 
sufferings. Secondly. We must “consider him ;” meditate much upon him, and 
reason with ourselves from his case to our own. We must ‘analogize,’ as the 
word is; compare Christ’s suffering and ours, and we shall find that, as his 
sufferings far exceeded ours in the nature and measure of them, so his patience 
far excels ours, and is a perfect pattern for us to imitate. 

6th. Vhe advantage we shall reap by thus doing. It will be a means to pre- 
vent our weariness and fainting; ver. 3, ‘‘ Lest ye be weary, and faint in your 
minds.” Observe, First. There is a proneness in the best to grow weary, and 
to faint under their trials and afflictions, especially when they prove heavy 
and of long continuance. This proceeds from the imperfection of grace, an 
remains of corruption. Secondly. The best way to prevent this is to “look 
unto Jesus,” and to “consider him.” Faith and meditation will fetch in fresh 
supplies of strength, comfort, and courage; for he has assured them, if they 
ar with him, they shall also reign with him. And this hope will be their 

elmet. 


4 Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin. 5 And ye have forgotten the exhort- 
ation which speaketh unto you as unto children, My 
son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art rebuked of him: 6 For 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
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every son whom he receiveth. 7 If ye endure chas- 
tening, God dealeth with you as with sons; for what 
son is he whom the father chasteneth not? 8 But 
if ye be without chastisement, whereof all are par- 
takers, then are ye bastards, and not sons. 9 Fur- 
thermore we have had fathers of our flesh which 
corrected us, and we gave them reverence: shall we - 
not much rather be in subjection unto the Father of 
spirits, and live? 10 For they verily for a few days 
chastened us after their own pleasure; but he for our 
profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness. 11 
Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be joy- 
ous, but grievous: nevertheless afterward it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which 


\ 
has been provided for us. The fulfilment of the Messianic promise 


has, with the appearance of Jesus Christ and his entrance into the 
heavenly All Holy, become matter of historical fact, so that the pro- 
phecy of Jeremiah is fulfilled—chap. viii. 6, &.” (Lange). This 
quotation serves as well to introduce chap. xii. as to close chap. xi. 
xii. 1. ‘‘ Wherefore let us lay:” i.e, as well as they. “ Wit- 


.nesses:” the word is not that which describes a “spectator,” but 
_ Witnesses (“‘martyrs,” literally), who have borne testimony to the 
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are exercised thereby. 12 Wherefore lift up the 
hands which hang down, and the feeble knees; 13 
And make straight paths for your feet, lest that 
which is lame be turned out of the way; but let it 
rather be healed. 14 Follow peace with all men, and 
holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord: 
15 Looking diligently lest any man fail of the grace 
of God; lest any root of bitterness springing up trou- 
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ble you, and thereby many be defiled; 16 Lest 


there be any fornicator, or profane person, as Esau, 
who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright. 17 
For ye know how that afterward, when he would have 
inherited the blessing, he was rejected: for he found 
no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears. 
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GREEK STADIUM.—ver. 13. 


Here the apostle presses the exhortation to patience and perseverance by an 
argument taken from the gentle measure and gracious nature of those sutter- 
ings the believing Hebrews endured in their Christian course. 

‘irst. From the gentle and moderate degree and measure of their suffer- 
anes “Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving ugainst sin,” ver. 4. 

bserve, i 

1. He owns they had suffered much; they had been striving to an agony 
against sin. Here, Ist. The cause of the conflict was sin; and to be engaged 
against sin is to fight in a good cause; for sin is the worst enemy both to God 
and man. Qur spiritual warfare is both honourable and necessary ; for we are 
only defending ourselves against that which would destroy us if it should get 
the victory over us, We fight for ourselves, for our lives; and therefore ought 
tu be patient and resolute. 2nd. Every Christian is listed under Christ’s banner 
to strive against sin, against sinful doctrines, and sinful practiées, and sinful 
habits and customs, both in themselves and others. 

2. He puts them in mind that they might have suffered more, (others have 
suffered more ;) for they “‘ had not yet resisted unto blood.” ‘They had not been 
called to martyrdom as yet, though they knew not how soon they might be. 
Learn here, Ist. Our Lord Jesus, the Captain of our salvation, does not use to 
call his people out to the hardest trials at the first, but wisely trains them up 
by lesser sufferings to be prepared for greater. He will not put new wine into 
weak vessels; he is the gentle Shepherd, that will not overdrive the young ones 
of the flock. 2nd. It becomes Christians to take notice of the gentleness of 
Christ in accommodating their trial to their strength; they should magnify 
their afflictions, but should take notice of the mercy that is mixed with them, 
and should pity those that are called to the fiery trial to resist to blood; nut to 
the shedding.the blood of their enemies, but to sealin 
their own blood, 3rd. Christians should be ashamed to faint urer lesser 
trials when they see others bear up under greater, and do not know how soon 
they may meet with greater themselves. “If we run with the footmen, and 
they have wearied us, how shal_ we contend with horses? If we be wearied in 
a land of peace, what shall we do in the swellings of Jordan?” Jer, xii. 5. 

Secondly. He argues from the peculiar and gracious nature of those suffer- 
ings that befall the people of God. Though their enemies and persecutors may 
be the instruments of inflicting such sufferings on them, yet they are Divine 
chastisements; their heavenly Father has his hand in all, and his wise end to 
serve by all, and of this he has given them due notice, and they should not 
forget it, ver. 5. Observe, F 

1. That those afflictions which may be truly persecution, as far as men are 
concerned in them, are fatherly rebukes and chastisements, as far as God is 
concerned in them. Persecution for religion is sometimes a correction and 
rebuke for the sins of professors of religion. Men persecute them because tliey 
are religious ; God chastises them because they are not more so. Men perse- 
cute them because they will not give up their profession; God chastises them 
because they have not lived up to their profession. 

2. God has directed his people how they ought to behave themselves under 
all their afflictions. They must avoid the extremes that many run into. Ist. They 
must not despise the chastening of the Lord; they must not make light of 
aflietions, and be stupid amd insensible under them; for they are the hand and 
rod of God, and his rebukes for sin. They that make light of afHiction make 
lighe of God, and make light of sin. 2nd. They must not faint when they are 
rebuked; they must not despond and sink under their trial, nor fret and repine, 
but bear up with faith and patience. 3rd. If they run into either of these 
extremes, it is a sign they have forgotten their heavenly Father’s advice and 
exhortation, which he has given them in true and tender affection, 

3. Afflictions rightly endured, though they may be the fruits of God’s dis- 
pleasure, yet they are proofs of his paternal love to his people, and care for 
them ; ver. 6, 7,‘ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.” Observe, Ist. The best of God’s children need chas- 
tisement; they have their faults and follies, which need to be corrected. 
2nd. ‘Lhough God may let others alone in their sins, he will correct sin in his 

own children; they are of his family, and shall not escape his rebukes when 
they want them. 3rd. That in this he acts as becomes a father, and treats them 


truth and faithfulness of God and the power of faith. ‘Every weight, 
and the sin,” &c.: some consider the second word as explanatory of 
the first, “every weight, even the sin, &c., which ‘doth so easily 
beset us ;’” expressed by one word in the original. It is used no- 
where else in the New Testament, and its meaning is differently 
understood. Some refer it to sin, like a garment closely and con- 
stantly encompassing and hindering the runner; others to the fact 
that sin everywhere besets us and subtly encompasses us, or obstructs 
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like children. No wise and good father will wink at those faults in his owa 
children as he would in others; his relation and his affections oblige him to 
take more notice of the faults of his own children than of others. «4th. To be 
suffered to go on in sin without rebuke is a sad sign of alienation from God; 
such are bastards, not sons. They may call him Father, because born in the 
pale of the church; but they are the spurious offspring of another father, not 
of God, ver. 7, 8. 

4. Those that are impatient under the discipline of their heavenly Father 
carry it worse towards him than they would do towards earthly parents, 
ver. 9, 106. Here, Ist. The Apretie commends a dutiful and submissive 
behaviour in children towards their earthly parents; “ We gave them rever- 
ence” even when they corrected us. It is the duty of children to give the 
reverence of obedience to the just commands of their parents, and the 
reverence of submission to their correction when they have been disobedient. 
Parents have not only authority, but a charge from God to give their chil- 
dren correction when it is due, and he has commanded children to take such 
correction well; and to be stubborn and discontented under due correction 
is a double fault, for the correction supposes there has been a fault already 
committed against the parents’ commanding power, and superadds a farther 
fault against his chastising power. 2nd, From hence he recommends an 
humble and submissive behaviour towards our heavenly Father when under 
his correction, and this he does by an argument from the less to the greater. 
First. Our earthly fathers are but the fathers of our flesh, but God is the 
Father of our spirits. Our fathers on earth were instrumental in the produc- 
tion of our bodies, which are but flesh, a mean, mortal, vile thing, formed out 
of the dust of the earth, as the bodies of the beasts are; and yet as they are 
curiously wrought, and made parts of our persons, and a proper tabernacle for 
the soul to dwell in, and an organ for it to act by, we owe reverence and affec- 
tion to those that were instrumental in their procreation: but then we must 
owe much more to him who is the Father of our spirits. Our souls are not of a 
material substance, not of the most refined sort; they are not ex traduce,— by 
traduction ;’ to affirm it is bad philosophy and worse divinity. ‘hey are the 
immediate offspring of God, who, after he had formed the body of man out of 
the earth, breathed into him a vital spirit, and so he became a living soul, 
Secondly. Our earthly parents chastened us for their own pleasure. Some- 
times they did it to gratify their passion, rather than to reform our manners. 
This is a weakness the fathers of our flesh are subject to, and this they should 
carefully watch against ; for hereby they dishonour that parental authority that 
God has put upon them, and very much hinder the efhicacy of their chastise- 
ments. But the Father of our spirits never grieves willingly, nor afHicts the 
children of men, much less his own children. It is always for our profit, and 
the advantage he intends us thereby is no less than our being partakers of his 
holiness; it is to correct and cure those sinful disorders that make us unlike to 
God, and to improve and increase those graces; which are the image of God in 
us, that we may be and act more like our heavenly Father. God loves his 
children so that he would have them to be as like himself _as can be, and for 
this end he chastises them when they need it. ZVhirdly. The tathers of our 
Hesh corrected us for a few days, in our state of childhood, when minors; and 
though we were in that weak and peevish state we owed them reverence, and 
when we came to maturity we loved and honoured them the more for it. Why, 
our whole life here is a state of childhood, minority and imperfection, and there- 
fore we must submit to the discipline of such a state; and when we come to a 
state of perfection we shall be fully reconciled to all the measures of God’s disci- 
pline over us now. Fourthly. God's correction is no condemnation; his children 
may at first fear lest affliction should come upon that dreadful errand, and we 
ery, “Do not condemn me, but shew me wherefore thou contendest with me,’ 
Job x.2. But that is so far from being the design of God to his own people, 
that he therefore “ chastens them now, that they may not be condemned with 
the world,” 1 Cor. xi. 32. He does it to prevent the death and destruction of 
tneir souls, that they may live to God and like God, and be for ever with him. 

5. The children of Go , under their afflictions, ought not to judge of his deal- 
ings with them by present sense, but by reason, and faith, and experience ; 
' ver. 11, “No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 


our way. Alford renders, “and sin, which doth naturally enwrap us.” 
Webster and Wilkinson say that the sin to which these Hebrew 
Christians were most tempted was the sin of apostacy; there are 
hints of this in the epistle. (Compare chap. vi. 9, x. 38, 39 ) 

xii. 2. *‘ Looking unto the author and perfecter of our faith, even 
Jesus” (Alford). The word translated “author” signifies more 
than the mere “originator” who works in us the beginning of faith, 
but, as at chap. ii. 10, the leader, marshaller, wh», in the exhibition of 
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nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness.” 
Where observe, ae 
ist. The judgment of sense in this case. Afflictions are not grateful to the 
sense, but grievous; the flesh will feel them, and be grieved bv them, and groun 
nder them. 
¥ and. ‘The judgment of faith, which corrects that of sense, and declares that a 
sanctified affliction produceth the fruits of righteousness ; and these fruits are 
peaceable, tend to the quieting and comforting of the soul. Affliction produces 
peace, by producing more righteousness; for the fruit of righteousness 1s 
peace. And if the pain of the body contribute thus to the peace of the mind, 
and short, present affliction, produceth blessed fruits of a long continuance, 
they have no reason to fret or faint under it, but their great concern is that the 
chastening they are anes may be endured by them with patience, and improved 
to a greater degree of holiness. Tae fs 

First. That their affliction may be endured with patience, which is the main 
drift of the apostle’s discourse on this subject; and he again returns to exhort 
them, that for the reason before mentioned they should “lift up the hands that 
hang down, and the feeble knees,” ver. 12. A burthen of afiliction is apt to 
make the Christian’s hands hang down and his knees grow feeble, to dispirit 
him and discourage him; but this he must strive against, and that for two 
reasons. Ist. hat he may the better run his spiritual race and course. Faith, 
and patience, and holy courage and resolution, will make him walk more 
steadily, keep a straighter path, prevent wavering and wandering. 2nd. That he 
may encourage and not discourage others that are in the same way with him. 
There are many that are in the way to heaven that yet walk but weakly and 
lamely in it. Such are apt to discourage one another, and hinder one another; 
but it is their duty to take courage, and act by faith, and so help one another 
forward in the way to heaven. q 

Secondly. That their afflictions may be improved to a greater degree of holi- 
ness. Since this is God’s design, it ought to be the design and concern of his 
children, that with renewed strength and patience they may “follow peace 
with all men, and holiness,” ver. 14. If the children of God grow impatient 
under affliction, they will neither walk so quietly and peaceably towards men 
nor so piously towards God as they should do; but faith and patience will 
enable them to follow peace and holiness too, as a man follows his calling, 
constantly and diligently, and with pleasure. Observe, Ist. It is the duty of 
Christians, even when in a suffering state, “to follow peace with all men,” yea 
even with those that may be instrumental in their sufferings. That is a hard 
lesson, and a high attainment, but it is what Christ has ealled his people to. 
Sufferings are apt to sour the spirit, and sharpen the passions; but the children 
of God must “follow peace with all men.” 2nd. Peace and holiness are con- 
nected together; there can be no right peacé without holiness. There ee be 
prudence and disereet ferbearance, and a shew of friendship and goodwill to 
all; but this true Christian peaceableness is never found separate from holi- 
ness. We must not, under pretence of living peaceably with all men, leave the 
ways of holiness, but cultivate peace in a way of holiness. 3rd. “ Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.” ‘The vision of God our Saviour in heaven 
is reser red as the reward of holiness, and the stress of our salvation is laid 
upon our holiness, though a placid, peaceable disposition contributes much to 
our meetness for heaven. 

6. Where afflictions and sufferings for the sake of Christ are not considered 
by men as the chastisement of their heavenly Father, and improved as such, 
tliey will be a dangerous snare and temptation to apostacy, which every Chris- 
tian should most carefully watch against; ver. 15, 16, “ Looking diligently, lest 
any man fail of the grace of God,” &c. And here the apostle enters a serious 
caveat against apostacy, and backs it with an awful example :— 

Ist. He enters a serious Caveat against apostacy, ver. 15. Where you may 
observe, First. The nature of apostacy. It is “ failing of the grace of God ;” it 
is to become bankrupts in religion, for want of a good foundation, and suitable 
care and diligence. It is “failing of the grace of God;” coming short of a 
principle of true grace in the soul, notwithstanding the means of grace, anda 
profession of religion, and so coming short of the love and favour of God here 
and hereafter. Secondly. The consequences of apostacy. Where persons fail 
of having the true grace of God, a “root of bitterness” will spring up; cor- 
ruption will prevail and break forth; a root of bitterness, a bitter root, pro- 
ducing bitter fruits to themselves and others; to themselves, corrupt principles, 
which lead to apostacy, and are greatly strengthened and radicated by apos- 
tacy; damnable errors, to the corrupting the doctrine and worship of the 
Christian church, and corrupt practices. Apostates generally grow worse and 
worse, and fall into the grossest wickedness, which usually ends either in 
downright atheism or in despair; and this produces bitter fruits to others, to 
the churches to whom these men belonged. By their corrupt principles and 
practices many are troubled, the peace of the churches is broken, the peace 
of men’s minds disturbed, and many defiled, tainted with those bad principles, 
and drawn into defiling practices, so that the churches suffer both in their 
puriey and peace. But the apostates themselves will be the greatest sufferers 
at last. 

2nd. The apostle backs the caution with an awful example, and that is that 
of Esau; who, though born within the pale of the church, and having the 
birthright as the eldest son, and so might have had the privilege of being pro- 
phet, priest, and king, in his family, was so profane as to despise these sacred 
privileges, and to sell “his birthright for a morsel of meat.” Where observe, 
First. Esau’s sin. He profanely despised and sold the birthright, and all the 
advantages attending it. So apostates, that to avoid persecution and enjoy 
sensual ease and pleasure, though they bore the character of the children of 
God, and had a visible right to the blessing and inheritance, give up all the 
pretensions thereto. Secondly. Esau’s punishment suitable to his sin. His 
conscience was convinced of his sin and folly when it was too late; “He would 
afterward have inherited the blessing,” but “he was rejected,” &c. His punish- 
ment laysin two things. Ist. He was condemned by his own conscience. He 
now saw that the blessing he had made so light of was worth the having, worth 
the seeking, though with much carefulness, and many tears. 2nd. He was 
rejected of God. “He found no place of repentance” in God, in his Father, or 
of true repentance in his own soul; the blessing was given to another, even to 
him to whom he sold it for a mess of pottage. Esau, in his great wickedness 
had made the bargain, and God, in his righteous judgment, ratifies and confirms 
it, and would not suffer Isaac to reverse it. Learn, (1.) Apostacy from Christ 
is the fruit of preferring the gratification of the flesh before the blessing of 
God and the heavenly inheritance. (2.) Sinners will not always have such 
mean thoughts of the Divine blessing and inheritance as now they have. he 
time is coming when they will think no pains too great, no cares, no tears, too 
much, to obtain the lost blessing. (3.) ‘hat when the day of grace is over (as 
sometimes it may be in this life) they will find no place for repentance. They 
cannot repent aright of their sin; and God will not repent of the sentence he 
has passed upon them for their sin, And therefore, as the design of all, Chris- 
tians should never give up their title and hope of their Father’s blessing and 
*wheritance, and expose themselves to his irrevocable wrath and curse, by 
deserting their holy religion to avoid suffering; which, though this may be per- 
se*eution as far as wicked men are concerned in them, are only arod of correction 


patient and victorious faith, has preceded us as a pattern and an 
aid. (Compare chap. ii. 13, iii. 2.) 

xii. 7. “If ye endure:” the majority of ancient MSS. read, 
“ unto chastisement ye are enduring ’—i.e., “it is for chastisement 
that ye are enduring.” 

xii, 12. “ Wherefore lift up:” “The thought and language of the 
first clause are apparently suggested by Isa. xxxv. 8, while the second 
clause reflects Prov. iv. 26. ‘he language is very condensed. It is 
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and chastisement in the hand of their heavenly Father, to bring them near to 
himself in conformity and communion. This is the force of the apostle’s 
arguing from the nature of the sufferings of the people of God, even when 
they suffer for righteousness’ sake; and the reasoning is very strong. 


18 For ye are not come unto the mount that 
might be touched, and that burned with fire, nor 
unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest, 19 And 
the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words; 
which voice they that heard intreated that the word 
should not be spoken to them any more: 20 (For 
they could not endure that which was commanded, 
And if so much as a beast touch the mountain, it 
shall be stoned, or thrust through with a dart: 21 
And so terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I ex- 
ceedingly fear and quake:) 22 But ye are come 
unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, 23 ‘l'o the general assembly 
and church of the firstborn, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect, 24 And to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of 
Abel. 25 See that ye refuse not him that speaketh. 
For if they escaped not who refused him that spake 
on earth, much more shall not we escape, if we turn 
away from him that speaketh from heaven: 26 
Whose voice then shook the earth: but now he hath 
promised, saying, Yet once more I shake not the 
earth only, but also heaven. 27 And this word, Yet 


once more, signifieth the removing of those things 


that are shaken, as of things that are made, that 
those things which cannot be shaken may remain. 
28 Wherefore we receiving a kingdom: which cannot 
be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve 
God acceptably with reverence and godly fear: 29 
For our God is a consuming fire. 


Here the apostle goes on to engage the professing Hebrews to perseverance 
in their Christian course and conflict, and not to relapse again into Judaism. 
And this he Gwes by shewing them how much the state of the gospel church 
differed from that of the Jewish church, and how much it resembles the state of 
the church in heaven; and on both accounts demands and deserves our dili- 
gence, patience, and perseverance in Christianity. 

First. How much the gospel chureh differs from the Jewish church, and how 
much it excels. And here we have a very particular description of the scate of 
the church under the Mosaical dispensation, ver. 18—21. 

1. 1t was a gross, sensible state. Mount Sinai, on which that church state was 
constituted, was a “mount that might be touched,” ver. 18, a gross, palpal 
place; and so was the dispensation. It was very much external, earthly and 
sensitive, and so more heavy. ‘The state of the gospel church on mount Sion is 
more spiritual, rational, and easy. 

2. It was a dark dispensation. Upon that mount there was “blackness and 
darkness,” and that church state was covered with dark shadows and types. 
‘The gospel state is much more clear and bright. 

3. It was a dreadful and terrible dispensation. The Jews could not bear the 
terror of it; the thunder and the lightning, the trumpet sounding, the voice 
of God himself speaking to them, struck them with such dread, that they 
“intreated the word should not be spoken to them any more,” ver. 19. Yea, 
Moses himself said, “1 exceedingly fear and quake.” ‘The best of men on earth 
are not able to converse immediately with God and his holy angels. The gospel 
state is mild, and kind, and condescending, suited to our weak trame. 

4. lt was a limited dispensation ; all might not approach to that mount, but 
pol aie and Aaron. Under the Gospel we have all access with boldness 

o God. 

5, It was a very dangerous dispensation. The mount “burned with fire,” and 
whatever man or beast touched the mount, they must “be stoned, or thrust 
through with a dart,” ver, 20. It is true it will be always dangerous for pre- 
sumptuous and brutish sinners to draw nigh to God; but it is not immediate 
and certain death, as here it was. This was the state of the Jewish ehurch 
fitted to awea stubborn and hard-hearted people, and to set forth the strict and 
tremendous justice of God, and to wean the people of God from that dispensa- 
tion, and make them more readily to embrace the sweet and gentle economy o 
the gospel church, and adhere to it. : 

Secondly. He shews how much the gospel church represents the church tri- 
umpaant in heaven, what communication there is between the one and the 
other. ‘The gospel church is called mount Sion, the heavenly Jerusalem, which 
is free, In opposition to mount Sinai, which tendeth to bondage, Gad. iv. 24, 


- 


not meant that making a path even would tend to heal the lame, or 
that bringing back is tc be considered as healing; but not only 
should even paths be made for the benefit of the lame, that they may 
not forsake them for others, but also, instead of such an unhapp 
result, the lame should be healed. The scope of the admonition is to 
teach and learn the way of righteousness plainly, and promote the 
inclination and ability to follow it” (Webster and Wilkinson). 
xii. 14, 15. For “ holiness” Alford has “sanctification,” aud for 


. 
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This was the hill on which God set his king the Messiah. Now, in coming to | 
mount Sion, believers come into heavenly places, and into a heavenly society. 

t. Into heavenly places. Ist. To “ the city of the living God.” God has 
taken up his gracious residence in the yospel church, which on that account is 
an emblem of heaven. There his people may find him ruling, guiding, sanctity- 
ing and comforting them; there he speaks to them by the gospel ministry; there 
they speak to him by prayer, and he hears them; there he trains them up for 
heaven, and gives them the earnest of their inheritance. 2nd. ‘To “the heavenly 
Jerusalem,” as born and bred there, as free denizens there. Here believers 
have clearer views of heaven, plainer evidences for heaven, and a greater meet- | 
ness and more heavenly temper of soul. 

2. Toa sabi dies society. Ist. “’I'o an innumerable company of angels,” who 
are of the same family with the saints, under the same head, and in a great 
measure employed in the same work, ministering to believers for their good, 
and keeping them in all their ways, and pitching their tents about them. Phese 
for number are innumerable, and for order and union are a company, and a 
glorious one. And those that by faith are joined to the gospel church are 
joined to the angels, and shall at length be like them, and equal with them. 
2nd. “To the general assembly and church of the first-born, which are written 
in heaven,” that is, to the universal church, however dispersed. By faith we come 
to them, have communion with them in the same Head, by the same Spirit, and 
in the same blessed hope, and walk in the same way of holiness, grappling with 
the same spiritual enemies, and hasting to the same rest, victory, and glorious 
triumph, where will be the general assembly of the first-born, the saints of 
former and earlier times, who saw the promises of the gospel state but received 
them not, as well as those that first received them under the Gospel, and 
were regenerated thereby, and so were the first-born and the first-fruits of the 
gospel church, and thereby, as the first-born, advanced to greater honours and 
privileges than the rest of the world. Indeed, all the children of God are heirs, 
and every one hath the privileges of the first-born. ‘The names of these are 
written in heaven, in the records of the church here; have a name in God’s 

ouse, written among the living in Jerusalem; have a good repute for their 
faith and fidelity, and are enrolled in the Lamb’s book of life, as citizens are 
enrolled in the vers books. 3rd. “To God the Judge of all;” that great God 
who will judge both Jew and Gentile according to the law they are under. 
Believers come to him now by faith, and make supplication to their Judge, and 
receive a sentence of absolution in the Gospel, and in the court of their con- 
sciences now, by which mhey know they shall be justified hereafter. 4th. “'T'o 
the spirits of just men made perfect.” ‘T'o the best sort of men, the righteous, 
who are more excellent than their neighbours; to the best part of just men, 
their spirits, and to these in their best state, made perfect. Believers have 
union with departed saints in one and the same Head and Spirit, and a title to 
the same inheritance, of which those on earth are heirs, those in heaven pos- 
sessors. 5th. “To Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of Abel.” ‘This is none of the 
least of the many encouragements there are to perseverance in the gospel state, 
since it is a state of communion with Christ the Mediator of the new covenant 
and of communication of his blood, that speaketh better things than the blood 
of Abel. First. The gospel covenant is a new covenant, distinct from the cove- 
nant of works; and it 1s now under a new dispensation, distinct from that of the 
Old Testament. Secondly. Christ is the Mediator of this new covenant. He is 
the middle person that goes between both parties, God and man, to bring them 
together in this covenant; to keep them together, notwithstanding the sins of 
the people, and God’s displeasure against them for sin; to offer up our prayers 
to God, and to bring down the favours of God to us; to plead with God for us, 
and to plead with us for God; and at length to bring God and his people toge- 
ther in heaven, and to be a Mediator of fruition between them for ever; they 
beholding and enjoying God in Christ, and God beholding and blessing them in 
Christ. Thirdly. This covenant is ratified by the blood of Christ sprinkled 
upon our consciences, as the blood of the sacrifice was sprinkled upon the altar 
and the sacrifice. This blood of Christ pacifies God, and purifies the eon- 
sciences of men. Fourthly. This is speaking blood, and it speaks better things 
than that of Abel. 1st. Lt speaks to God in behalf of sinners. It pleads not for 
vengeance, as the blood of Abel did on him that shed it, but for ae 2nd. To 
sinners, in the name of God, it speaks pardon to their sins, peace to their souls ; 
and bespeaks their strictest obedience, and highest love and thankfulness. * 

Thirdly. The apostle having thus enlarged upon the argument to persever- 
ance, taken from the heavenly nature of the gospel church state, he closes the 
chapter by improving the argument in a manner suitable to the weight of it; 
ver. 25, &c., “ See then that ye refuse not him that speaketh;” that speaketh by 
his blood, and not only speaketh after another manner than the blood of Abel 
spoke from the ground, but than God spol e by the angels, and Ey Moses spoke 
on mount Sinai; then he spoke on earth, 1 »w he speaks from heaven, ere 
observe. 

1. That when God speaks to men in the most excellent manner, he justly 
expects from them the most strict attention and regard. Now it is in the 
Gospel that God speaks to men in the most excellent manner. For, Ist. He 
now speaks from a higher and more glorious seat and throne; not from mount 
Sinai, which was on this earth, but from heaven. 2nd. He speaks now more 
immediately by his inspired word, and by his Spirit, which are his witnesses. 
He speaks not now any new thing to men, but by his Spirit speaks the same 
word home to the conscience. 3rd. He speaks now more powerfully and ettec- 
tually. ‘hen, indeed, his voice shook the earth, but now, by introducing the 
gospel state, he hath not only shaken the earth, but the heavens; not only 
shaken the hills and mountains, or the spirits of men, or the civil state of the 
land of Canaan, to make room for his people; he hath not only shaken the 
world, as he then did, but he hath shaken the church, that is, the Jewish 
nation, and shaken them in their church state, which was in Ola Testament 
times a heaven upon earth; this their heavenly spiritual state he hath now 
shaken. It is by the Gospel from heaven that God shook to pieces the civil and 
ecclesiastical state of the Jewish nation, and introduced a new state of the 
chureh that cannot be removed, shall never be changed for any other on earth, 
but shall remain till it be made perfect in heaven. 

2. When God speaks to men in the most excellent manner, the guilt of those 
that refuse him is the greater, and their punishment will be more unavoidable and ! 
intolerable; there is no escaping, no bearing it, ver. 25. The different manner | 
of God’s dealing with men under the Gospel in a way of grace assures us that 
he will deal with the despisers of the Gospel after a different manner than he 
does with other men in a way of judgment. The glory of the Gospel, which 
should greatly recommend it to our regard, appears in these three things :~— 
lst. It was by sound of the gospel trumpet that the former dispensation and 
state of the church of Godewas shaken and removed, And shall we despise that 
voice of God that pulled down a church and state of so long standing, and of 
God’s own building? 2nd. It was by the sound of the gospel trumpet that a 
new kingdom is erected for God in the world. that can never be so shaken as to 
be removed. This was a change made once for all, no other change after it till 
time shall be no more. We have now received a kingdom that cannot be moved, 
shall never be removed, never give way to any new dispensation. The canon of 
Seripture is now perfected ; the spirit of prophecy is ceased; the mystery of God 
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finished; he has put his last hand to it. The gospel church may be made more 


large, more prosperous, more purified from contracted pollntion; but it shall 
never be altered for another dispensation: they that perish under the Gospel 
ee without remedy. And from hence the apostle justly concludes, First. 
low necessary it is for us to obtain grace from God to serve him acceptably. 
If we be not accepted of God under this dispensation, we shall never be 
accepted at all; and we lose all our labour in religion if we be not accepted 
of God. Secondly. We cannot worship God acceptably unless we worship him 


with godly reverence and fear. As faith, so holy fear, is necessary to acceptable 
yore Thirdly. 1t is only the grace of God that enables us to worship God 
inaright manner. Nature cannot come up to it; it can neither produce that 
precious faith nor that holy fear that is necessary to aneeaatie worship. 
Fourthly. God is the same just and righteous God under the Gospel as he 
appeared to be under the law. Though he be our God in Christ, and now deals 
with us in a more kind and gracious way, yet he is in himself a consuming fire; 
that is, a God of strict justice, and will avenge himself on all the despisers of his 
grace, and upon all apostates. Under the Gospel the justice of God appears ina 
more awful manner, though not in so sensible a manner as under the law. For 
here we behold Divine justice seizing upon the Lord Jesus Christ, and making 
him a propitiatory sacrifice, his soul and body an offering for sin, which is a 
display of justice far beyond what was seen and heard on mount Sinai when the 
law was given. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


The apostle having treated largely of Christ, and faith, and free grace, and gospel privi- 
leges, and warned the Hebrews against apostacy, now in the close of all recommends 
several duties to them, as the proper fruits of faith, ver. 1—17; then bespeaks their 
prayers for him, and offers up his prayers to God for them, gives them some hope of 
seeing himself and Timothy, and ends with the general salutation and benediction, 
ver. 18—25. 


ET brotherly love continue. 
?) 2 Be not forgetful to enter- 
g tain strangers: for thereby 
some have entertained an- 
gels unawares. 3 Remem- 
ber them that are in bonds, 
\p as bound with them; and 
: <a them which suffer adversity, 
SAR » as being yourselves also in 
@A~ the body. 4 Marriage is 
honourable in all, and the bed undefiled: but whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will judge. Let your 
conversation be without covetousness; and be con- 
tent with such things as ye have: for he hath said, I 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. 6 So that 
we may boldly say, ‘The Lord zs my helper, and I will 
not fear what man shall do unto me. 7 Remember 
them which have the rule over you, who have spoken 
unto you the word of God: whose faith follow, con- 
sidering the end of thei conversation: 8 Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and to day, and for ever. 
9 Be not carried about with divers and strange doc- 
trines. For 2 is a good thing that the heart be 
established with grace; not with meats, which have 
not profited them that have been occupied therein. 
10 We have an altar, whereof the 
have no right to eat which serve the 
tabernacle. 11 For the bodies of 
those beasts, whose blood is brought 
into the sanctuary by the high priest 
forsin, are burned without the camp. 
12 Wherefore Jesus also, that he 
might sanctify the people with his 
own blood, suffered without the gate. 13 Let us go 
forth therefore unto him without the camp, bearing 
his reproach. 14 For here have we no continuing 
city, but we seek one to come. 15 By him there- 
fore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God con 
tinually, that is, the fruit of our lips giving thanks to 
his name. 16 But to do good and to communicate 


mi 


ALTAR OF BURNT OFFER- 
INGS. 


“fail of the grace of God” he has “falling short of the grace of 
God ” 


xii. 16, 17. Esau found no place of repentance :” this is fre- 
qucetly understood as applying to a change of purpose on the part 
of Isaac. The tears of Esau did not avail to reverse the blessing 
once given. It seems, however, more natural, and more in harmony 
with the context, to refer his “repentance” to Esau himself. He 
“found no place of repentance:” he found no place, or scope, of 


kes 


reaching a higher tone of moral feeling, “‘ though he sought it ’—not 
the repentance, but the blessing. ‘“ He stands as the type of him who 
wantonly turns away and rejects, with carnal and sensual mind, the 
blessings of God’s spiritual covenant” (Delitzsch, in Lange). Even 
in his more hopeful state of mind, it was the blessing, not the moral 
good, of which he regretted the loss. 

xii. 20. The words “thrust through with a dart” are not found in 
any of the ancient MSS. 
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forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well’ 
pleased. 17 Obey them that have the rule over 
you, and submit yourselves: for they watch for your | 
souls, as they that must give account, that they may 
do it with joy, and not with grief: for that 7s un- 


profitable for you. 

The design of Christ in giving himself for us is, that he may purchase to 
himse'f a peculiar people, zealous of good works, Now, the apostle calls the 
believing Hebrews to the performance of many excellent duties in which it 
becomes Christians to excel. ’ 

Kirst. To “ brotherly love,” ver. 1. By which he does not only mean a general 
affection to all men as our brethren by nature, all made of the same blood, nor 
that more limited-affection that is due to those that are of the same immediate 
parents, but that special and spiritual affection which ought to be among the 
children of God, ‘ 

i. It is here supposed that the Hebrews had this love one for another. 
Though at this time that nation was miserably divided and distracted among 
themselves, both about matters of religion and the civil state, yet there was true 
brotherly love left among those of them that believed on Christ. And this 
appeared in a very eminent manner fresently after the shedding forth of the 
Holy Ghost, when they had all things in common, and sold their possessions to 
make a general fund of subsistence to their brethren. The spirit of Christianity 
is a spirit of love; faith works by love. The true religion is the strongest bond 
of friendship ; if it be not so, it has its name for nothing. - , 

2. This brotherly love was in danger of being lost, and that in a time of perse- 
cution, when it would be most necessary. It was in danger of being lost by those 
disputes that were among them concerning the respect they ought still to have 
to the ceremonies of the Mosaic law. Disputes about religion too often pro- 
duce a decay of Christian affection; but this must be guarded against, and all 
proper means used to preserve brotherly love. Christians should always love 
and live as brethren; and the more they grow in devout affection to God 
their heavenly Father, the more they will grow in love to one another for his 
sake. 4 

Secondly. To hospitality; ver. 2, “ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers.” 
We must add to brotherly kindness charity. Where observe, 

1. The duty required. ‘To entertain strangers ;” both those that are strangers 
to the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to our persons, especially those 
that know themselves to be strangers here, and are seeking another country, 
which is the case of the people of God, and was so at this time; the believing 
Jews were in a desperate and distressed condition. But he seems to speak of 
strangers as such; though we know not who they are, nor whence they come, 
yet, seeing they are without any certain dwelling-place, we should allow them 
room in our hearts, and in our houses, as we have opportunity and ability. 

2. The motive. “Thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” So 
Abraham did, Gen. xviii., and Lot, Gen. xix. And one of those that Abraham 
entertained was the Son of God. And though we cannot suppose this will ever 
be our case, yet what we do to strangers in obedience to him he will reckon 
and reward as done to himself; Mat. xxv. 35, “lL was a stranger, and ye took 
nie in.” God has often bestowed honours and favours upon his hospitable 
servants, beyond all their thoughts, unawares. 4 

Thirdly. To Christian sympathy; ver. 3, “Remember those that are in 
bonds,” &c. Where observe, 

1. The duty to “remember those that are in bonds,” and adversity. Ist. God 
oftentimes orders it so that, while some Christians and churches are in adver- 
sity, others enjoy peace and liberty. All are not called at the same time to 
resist unto blood. 2nd. Those that are themselves at liberty must sympathize 
with “those that are in bonds” and adversity, as if they were bound with them 
in the same chain. They must feel the sufferings of their brethren. i 

2. The reason of the duty. “As being yourselves in the body ;” not only in 
the body natural, and so liable to the like sufferings, (and you should sympa- 
thise with them now, that others may sympathise with you when your time of 
trial comes,) but in the same mystical body, under the same head; “ And if one | 
member suffer, all the rest suffer with it,” 1 Cor. xii. 26. It would be unnatural 
in Christians not to bear each other’s burthens. 

Fourthly. ‘lo purity and chastity, ver. 4. Where you have, 

1. A recommendation of God's ordinance of marriage, that it is honourable 
in all, and ought to be esteemed by all, and not denied to those to whom God 
has not denied it. It is honourable, for God instituted it for man in paradise, 
knowing it was not good for him to be alone. He married and blessed the first 
couple, the first parents of mankind, to direct all to look unto God in that great 
concern, and to marry in the Lord. Christ honoured marriage with his pre- 
sence and first miracle. It is honourable, as a means to prevent impurity, and 
a defiled bed; it is honourable and happy when persons come together pure 
and chaste, and preserve the marriage bed undefiled, not only from unlawful 
but inordinate affections. ' 

2. A dreadful but just censure of impurity and lewdness; ‘ Whoremongers 
and aduiterers God will judge.” 1st. God knows who are guilty of such sins; 
no darkness can hide them from him. 2nd. He will call such sins by their 
proper names, not by the names of love and gallantry, but of whoredom and 
adultery; whoredom in the single state, and adultery in the married state. 
3rd. He will bring them into judgment. He will judge them either by their own 
consciences here, and set their sins in order before them for their deep humilia- 
tion, (and conscience when awakened will be very severe upon such sinners,) or 
he will Set them at his tribunal at death and in the last day, and convict them 
and condemn them, and cast them out for ever, if they die under the guilt of 
this sin. 

Fifthly. ‘To Christian contentment, ver. 5,6. Where observe, 

1. The sin that is contrary to this grace and duty, and that is covetousness ; 
an over-eager desire of the wealth of this world, envying those that have more 
than we. This sin we must allow no place in our conversation; for though it 
be a secret lust lurking in the heart, if it be not subdued it will enter into our 
conversation, and discover itself in our manner of speaking and acting; we 
must tuke care not only to keep this sin down, but to root it out of our souls. 

2. The duty and grace that is contrary to covetousness, and that is being 
satisfied and pleased with such things as we have, present things; for past 
things cannot be recalled; and future things are only in the hand of God. 
What God gives us from day to day we must be content with; though it 
fall short of what we have enjoyed heretofore, and though it do not come up 
to our expectations for the future, we must be content with our present lot, 
we must bring our minds to our present condition, and this is the sure way to 
contentment; and they that cannot do it would not be contented though Goa 
should raise their condition to their minds, for the mind would rise with the 
condition. Huimar was the great court favourite, and yet not contented; Ahab 


xii. 28. For “moved” read “shaken.” The word is the same as 
in verses 26, 27. “Let us have grace,” or thankfulness, “ whereby 
let us serve God acceptably, with reverent fear ; for indeed ‘ our God 
is,” &e, 

xiii. 4. “ Marriage:” the word used here is employed elsewhere 
in the New Testament to denote the wedding and its celebration. 
Alford renders ‘your marriage:”’ “Let your marriage be held in 
honour in all things.” 
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on the throne, and yet not contented; Adam in paradise, and yet not con- 
tented; yea, the angels in heaven, and yet not contented; but Paul, though 
abased and empty, had learned in every state, in any state, therewith to be 
content. 

3. What reason Christians have to be contented with their present lot. 
Ist. “ God hath said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee,” ver. 5,6. This 
was said to Joshua, ch. i. 5, but belongs to all the faithtul servants of God; 
Old ‘Testament promises may be applied to New ‘Testament saints. ‘This 
promise contains the sum and substance of the promises; “1 will never,” no 
never, “ leave thee, nor” ever ‘‘forsake thee.” Here are no less than five nega- 
tives heaped together to confirm the promise. The true believer shall have 
the gracious preseuce of God with him in life, at death, and for ever. 2nd. 
From this comprehensive promise they may assure themselves of help from 
God; ver. 6, “So that we may boldly say, The Lord is my helper, I will not 
fear what men shall do unto me.” Men ean do nothing against God, and God 
can make all that men do against his people to turn to their good. 

Sixthly. To the duty Christians owe to their ministers; and that both to 
those that are dead and to those that are yet alive. 

1. To those that are dead; ver. 7, “ Remember them that have had the rule 
of you,” &c. Where observe, 

Ist. The description given of them. They were such as had the rule over 
them, and had spoken to them the word of God; their guides and governors, 
who had spoken to them the word of God. Here is the dignity to which they 
were advanced; to be rulers and leaders of the people, not according to their 
own will, but the will and word of God; and this character they filled up with 
suitable duty. They did not rule at a distance, and rule by others; but they 
ruled by personal presence and instruction according to the word of God. 

2nd. ‘The duty owing to them even when they were dead. 

First. Remember them, their preaching, their praying, their private counsel, 
their example. 

Secondly. Follow their faith; be stedfast in the profession of that faith they 
preached to you, and labour after that grace of faith by which they lived and 
died so well. Consider the end of their conversation, how quickly, how com- 
fortably, how joyfully, they finished their course. Now this duty of following 
the same true faith in which they had been instructed the apostle enlarges 
much upon, and presses them earnestly to it, not only from the remembrance 
of their faithful deceased guides, but from several other motives, 

lst. From the immutability and eternity of the Lord Jesus Christ. Though 
their ministers were some dead, others dying, yet the great Head and High 
Priest of the church, the bishop of their suuls, ever lives, and is ever the same; 
and they should be stedfast and immovable in imitation of Christ, and should 
remember that Christ ever lives to observe and reward their faithful adherence 
to his truths, and to observe and punish their sinful departure from him. 
Christ is the same in the Old Testament day, in the gospel day, and will be se 
to his people for ever. 

2nd. From the nature and tendency of those erroneous doctrines that they 
were in danger of falling in with. (1) They were divers and various, ver. 93 
different from what they had received from their former faithful teachers, an 
inconsistent with themselves. (2.) They were strange doctrines, such as the 
gospel church was unacquainted with, foreign to the Gospel. (3.) They were 
of an unsettling, distracting nature, like the wind by which the ship is tossed, 
and in danger of being driven from its anchor, and carried away and split upon 
the rocks. They were quite contrary to that grace of God that fixes and 
establishes the heart, which is an excellent thing. ‘These strange doctrines 
keep the heart always fluctuating and unsettled. 

{1. The ground of devising and urging of superstitions ceremonies is the 
unquietness and unstableness of men’s hearts wanting satisfaction in God and 
his ordinances; and therefore seeking to support themselves by means of their 
own devising. 2. It is the doctrine of justification by grace only, and nothing 
of our doings, which getteth true rest to our hearts, and quiet settling to the 
consciences. ] i 

(4.) They are mean and low as to their subject; they are about external, 
little, perishing things, such as meats and drinks, &e. (5.) They were unprofit- 
able. Those that were most taken with them, and employed about them, got 
no real good by them to their own souls; they did not make them more holy, 
nor more humble, nor more thankful, nor more heavenly. (6.) They would 
exclude those that embraced them from the privileges of the Christian altar; 
ver. 10, ‘* We have an altar,” Gc. This is an argument of great weight, an 
therefore the apostle insists the longer upon it. Observe, (ist.) The Chris- 
tian church has its altar. It was objected against the primitive Christians 
that their assemblies were destitute of an altar, but that was not true. “ We 
have an altar,” not a material altar, but a personal one, and that is Christ; he 
The altars under 
the law were types of Christ; the brazen altar of the sacrifice, the golden altar 
of his intercession, (2nd.) This altar furnishes out a feast for true believers; 
a feast upon the sacrifice, a feast of fat things; spiritual strength, and growth, 
and holy delight, and pleasure. The Lord’s table is not our altar, but it is fur. 
nished with provision from the altar, “ Christ our passover for us,” 1 Cor. v. 7; 
and it follows, “‘ Therefore let us keep the feast.” The Lord’s supper is the 
feast of the gospel passover. (3.) Those that adhere to the tabernacle, or the 
Levitical dispensation, or return to it again, exclude themselves from the 
privileges of this altar, from the benefits purchased by Christ. If they serve 
the tabernacle, they are resolved to subject themselves to antiquated rites and 
ceremonies, to renounce their right to the Christian altar; and this part of the 
argumeut he first proves and then improves.  [1.] He proves that this servile 
adherence to the Jewish state is a bar to the privileges of the antes altar, 
And he argues thus under the Jewish law :—No part of the sin offering was to 
be eaten, but ull must be burned without the camp, while they dwelt in taber- 
nacles, and without the gates when they dwelt in cities. Now if they will still 
be subject to that law, they eanuet eat at the gospel altars; for that which is 
eaten there is furnished from Christ, who is the great sin offering. Not that it 
is the very sin offering itself, as the papists affirm, for then it was not to be 
eaten, but burned; but the gospel feast is the fruit and procurement of the 
Pemmeye which they have no right to that do not acknowledge the sacrifice 
itself. = 

{In that he saith, They have no right to eat, learn, 1. That Jesus is our food 
who believe in him, by whom our souls are kept alive, and maintained every 
day spiritually, as the priests were maintained by the old altar bodily. 2. That 
before a man attain to eat, or draw benefit from Christ, he must have a right 
unto him. There is a possession following the right, and the right tendeth to 
the possession. 3. He who loveth to have the right must take the course 
which Christ prescribeth, without mixing any thing*therewith.] hu matte 

And that it might appear that Christ was really the antitype of the sin offer- 
ing, and as such might sanctify or cleanse his people with his own blood, he 
conformed himself to the type in suffering without the gate. A great degree 
this was of his humiliation, as if he had not been fit either for sacred or civil 
society! And this shews, [lIst.] How sin, which was the meritorious cause cf 
the sufferings of Christ, is a forfeiture of all sacred and civil rights, and tha 
sinner a common plague and nuisance to all society, if God should be strict 


xiii. 7. “Them which have:” or, rather, “which had the rule over 
you—your leaders.” ‘Who have spoken:” better, ‘“ who spoke.” 


“Whose faith follow, considering :” Alford inverts these two clauses, 


and translates, “The end of whose life considering, imitate their 


faith. The end of whose life is their death by martyrdom—e.g., 


Stephen and James. BYTE Hemet 
xiii. 8. Supply “is ;” “Jesus Christ is the same.” The reference 
to verse 7 is in the form of an encouragement. uly oo Bago 
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to mark iniquity. [2nd] [How basely soever men did use Christ’s body in 
tasting of it without the city, yet was his blood in high estimation with God, it 
made atonement for the people, and sanctified them.} And having thus shewed 
that adherence to the Levitical law would, even according to its own rules, 
debar men from the Christian altar, he proceeds, ([2.] To improve this argu- 
ment, ver. 13—15, in suitable advices. [lIst.] “Let us go forth therefore unto 
him without the camp;” go forth from the ceremonial law, from sin, from the 
world, from ourselves, our very bodies, when he calls us. [2nd.] Let us be 
willing to “bear his reproach;” be willing to be accounted the oftscouring of 
all things, not worthy to live, not worthy to die a common death. ‘This was 
his reproach, and we must submit toit. And we have the more reason, because, 
whether we go forth from this world to Christ or no, we must necessarily go 
forth in a little time by death; for here we have no continuing city. Sin, sin- 
ners, death, will not suffer us to continue long here; and therefore we should 
go forth now by faith, and seek in Christ that rest and settlement that this 
world cannot afford us, ver. 14, [3rd.] Let us make a right use of this altar; 
not on'y partake of the privilege of it, but discharge the duties of the altar, as 
those that Christ has made priests to attend on this altar. Let us bring out 
sacrifices to this altar, and to this our High Priest, and offer them up by him, 
ver: 15, 16. Now what are the sacrifices which we must bring and offer on this 
altar, even Christ? not any expiatory sacrifices, there is nO need of them. 
Christ has offered the great sacrifice of atonement; ours are only the sacrifices 
of acknowledgment, and they are, [lst.] The sacrifice of praise to God, which 
we should offer up to God continually. In this is included all adoration and 
prayer, as well as thanksgiving; this is the fruit of our lips; we must speak 
forth the praises of God from unfeigned lips. And this must be only offered to 
God, not to angels or saints, or any creature but to the name of God alone; 
and it must be by Christ, in a dependence upon his meritorious satisfaction and 
intercession. [2nd.] The sacrifice of alms deeds and Christian charity; ver. 16, 
“To do good, and to communicate, forget not; for with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased.” We must, according to our power, communicate to the neces- 
sities of the souls and bodies of men; not contenting ourselves to offer the 
sacrifice of our lips, mere words, but the sacrifice of good deeds. And these 
we must lay down upon this altar, not depending upon the merit of our good 
deeas, but of our great High Priest; and with such sacrifices as these, adora- 
tion and alms thus offered up, God is well pleased. He will accept the offering 
with pleasure, and will accept and bless the offerers through Christ. 

2. Having thus told us the duty Christians owe to their deceased ministers, 
which principally consist in following their faith, and not departing from it, 
the apostle tells us what is the duty that people owe to their living ministers, 
in ver. 17, and the reasons of that duty. 

Ist. The duty to obey them, and submit themselves to them. It is not an 
implicit obedience nor absolute submission that is here required, but only so 
far as is agreeable to the mind and will of God revealed in his word; and yet 
it is truly obedience and submission, and that not only to God, but to the 
authority of the ministerial office, which is of God as certainly, in all things 
belonging to that office, as the authority of parents or the civil magistrate in 
the things within their sphere, Christians must submit to be instructed by 
their ministers, and not think themselves too wise, or too good, or too great to 
learn from them; and when they find that ministerial instructions are agree- 
able to the written word, they must obey them. 

2nd. The motives to this duty. First. ‘They have the rule over the people. 
Their office, though not magisterial, yet it is truly authoritative. They have 
no authority to lord it over the people, but to lead them in the ways of God, by 
inferming and instructing them, explaining the word of God to them, and 
applying it to their several cases, ‘lhey were not to make laws of their own, 
but to interpret the laws of God. Nor is their interpretation tu be immediately 
received without examination, but the people must search the Scriptures; and 
so far as the instructions of their ministers are according to that rule, they 
ought to receive them; not as the word of men, but, as they are indeed, the 
word of God, that works effectually in those that believe. Secondly. They 
watch for the souls of the people, not to ensnare them, but to save them; not 
to gain them to themselves, but to Christ; to build them up in knowledge, 
faith, and holiness. They are to watch against every thing that may be hurtful 
to the souls of men, and to give them warning of dangerous errors, of the 
devices of Satan, of approaching judgments; they are to watch for all oppor- 
tunities of helping the souls of men forward in the way to heaven. Thirdly. 
‘They must give an account how they have discharged their duty, and what is 
become of the souls committed to their trust; whether any have been lost 
through their neglect, and whether any of them have been brought in and 
built up under their ministry. Fourthly. They would be glad to give a good 
account of themselves and their hearers. If they can then givein an account 
of their own fidelity and success, it will be a joyful day to them; those souls 
that have been converted and confirmed under their ministry will be their joy 
and their crown in the day of the Lord Jesus. Fifthly. If they give up their 
account with grief, it will be the people’s loss as well as theirs. It is the inte- 
rest of hearers that the account their ministers give of them may be with joy 
and not with grief. If faithful ministers be not successful, the grief will be 
theirs, but the loss will be the people’s. Faithful ministers have delivered their 
evwn souls, but a fruitless and faithless people’s blood and ruin will be upon 
their own heads. 


18 Pray for us: for we trust we have a good 
conscience, in all things willing to live honestly. 19 
But I beseech you the rather to do this, that [ may 
be restored to you the sooner. 20 Now the God of 
peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, 21 Make you 

erfect in every good work to do his will, working in 
you that which is wellpleasing in his sight, through 
Jesus Christ; to whom de glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 22 And I beseech you, brethren, suffer the 
word of exhortation: for I have written a letter unto 
you in few words. 23 Know ye that our brother 
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Timothy is set at liberty; with whom, if he come 
shortly, I will see you. 24 Salute all them that 
have the rule over you, and all the saints. They 
of Italy salute you. 25 Grace be with you all, 
Amen. 

Here, First. The apostle recommends himself and his fellow-sufterers to the 


prayers of the Hebrew believers; ver. 18, “Pray for us,” fur me and Timothy, 
a ver, 23, and for all those of us that labour in the ministry of the 
spel. 
1. This is one part of the duty people owe to their ministers, They need the 
5 the more earnestly the people pray for their minis- 
ters the more benefit they may expect to reap from their ministry. They 
should pray that God would teach those that are to teach them; that he would 


/make them vigilant, and wise, and zealous, and successful; that he would 


assist them in all their labours, support them under all their burthens, and 
strengthen them under all their temptations. > 

2. There are good reasons why people should pray for their ministers. He 
mentions two:—Ist. “‘ We trust we have a good conscience,” &c., ver. 18. Many 
of the Jews had an ill opinion of Paul, because he, being a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, had cast off the Levitical law, and preached up Christ. Now he 
here modestly asserts his own integrity; ““We trust we have a good conscience, 
in all things willing to live honestly ” “ We trust,” he might have said, ‘ We 
know,’ but he chose to speak in a humble style, to teach us all not to be toa 
confident of ourselves, Su. to maintain a godly jealousy over our own hearts. 

We trust we have a good conscience,” an enlightened and well-informed 
conscience, a clean and pure conscience, a tender and faithful conscience, a 
conscience testifying for us, not against us. “ A good conscience in all things,” 
in the duties both of the first and second table, towards God and towards 
men, and eereeels “in all things” pertaining to our ministry; we would act 
honestly and sincerely in all things. Observe, First. “A good conscience ” 
has respect to all God’s commands, and all our duty. Secondly. That those 
that have this good conscience yet need the prayers of others. Thirdly. Con- 
scientious ministers are public blessings, and deserve the prayers of the people. 
2nd, Another reason why he desires their prayers is, that he hoped thereby to 
be the sooner restored to them, ver. 19, intimating he had been formerly amon 
them, that now he was absent from them, that he had a great desire and rea 
intention to come again to them; and that the best way to facilitate his return 
to them, and to make it a mercy to him and them, was to make it the matter of 
their prayer. When ministers come to a people as a return of prayer, they 
come with greater satisfaction to themselves and success to the people. We 
should fetch in all our mercies by prayer. 

Secondly. He offers up his prayers to God for them, being willing to do for 
them as he desired they should do for him; ver. 20, “ Now the God of peace,” 
&c. In this excellent prayer observe, 

1. The title given to God, “ The God of peace,” who has found out a way for 
peace and reconciliation between himself and sinners, and who loves peace on 
earth, and especially in his churches. 

2. ‘he great work ascribed to him. He hath “brought again from the dead 
our Lord Jesus,” &c. Jesus raised himself by his own power, and yet the 
Father was concerned in it, attesting thereby that justice was satisfied, and the 
law fulfilled. He rose again for our justification; and that Divine power by 
which he was raised is able to do every thing for us that we stand in need of. 

3.. The titles given to Christ. Our Lord Jesus, our Sovereign and our 
Saviour, and the great Shepherd of the sheep, promised in Jsa. xl. 11; de- 
clared by himself to be so, Jno. x. 14, 15. Ministers are under-shepherds3; 
Christ is the Great Shepherd. ‘This denotes his interest in his people,—they 
are the flock of his pasture; and his care and concern for them,—he feeds them, 
and leads them, and watches over them. 

4. The way and method in which God is reconciled, and Christ raised from 
the dead, through the blood of the everlasting covenant. ‘Ihe blood of Christ 
satisfied Divine justice, and so procured Christ’s release from the prison of the 
grave, as having paid our debt, according to an eternal covenant or agreement 
between the Father and the Son; and this blood is the sanction and seal of an 
everlasting covenant between God and his people. 

5. The mercy prayed for; ver. 21, ‘* Make you 
&c. Observe, ist. The perfection of the saints “in every good work” is the 
great thing desired by them, and for them, that they may here have a perfec- 
tion of integrity, a clear mind, a clean heart, lively affections, regular and 
resolved wills, and suitable strength for every good work to which they are 
called now, and at length a perfection of degrees to fit them for the employ- 
ment and felicity of heaven. 2nd. The way in which God makes his people 
perfect. Itis by working in them always what is “ pleasing in his sight,” and 
that “through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever.” Observe, First. 
There is no good thing wrought in us but it is the work of God; he works in 
us before we are fit for any good work. Secondly. No good thing is wrought 
in us by God but “ through Jesus Christ,” for his sake, and by his Spirit. And 
therefore, Thirdly. Eternal glory is due to him who is the cause of all the 
good principles wrought in us, and all the good works done by us; and to this 
every one should say, “ Amen.” 

Thirdly. He gives the Hebrews an account of Timothy's liberty, and hopes 
of seeing them with him ina little time, ver. 23. It seems Timothy had been & 
prisoner, doubtless for the Gospel, but now he was set at liberty. The im- 
prisonment of faithful ministers is an honour to them, and their enlargement 
matter of joy to the people. He was pleased with the hopes of not only seeing 
Timothy, but seeing the Hebrews with him. Opportunities of writing to the 
obemehes of Christ are desired by the faithful ministers of Christ, and pleasant 
to them. 

Fourthly. Having given a brief account of this his letter, and begged their 
attention to it, ver, 22, he closes with salutations, and a solemn, though short, 
benediction. 

1. The salutation. Ist. From himself to them, directed to all their ministers 
that had the rule over them, and to all the saints; to them all, ministers and 
people. 2nd. From the Christians in Italy to them. Itis a good thing to have 
the law of holy loveand kindness written in the hearts of Christians one towards 
another. Religion teaches men the truest civility and good breeding. It is 
not a sour or morose thing. ; 

2. The solemn, though short, benediction; ver. 25, “Grace be with you alf, 
Amen.” Let the favour of God be towards, and his grace continually working 
in, you, and with you, bringing forth the fruits of holiness, as the first-fruits of 
glory. When the people of God have been conversing together by word or 
writing, it is good to part with prayer, desiring for each other the continuance 
of the gracious presence of God, that they may meet together again ip the 
world of praise. 


erfect in every good work,” 


ae 


xiii, 10. “The apostle did not mean that they who served the 
tabernacle had no right to believe in Christ, but that they who served 
the tabernacle, not believing in Christ, or adhering too closely to the 
legal oblations, had no right or title to partake of the sacrifice or 
atonement made by Christ. The thought is similar to that in Gal. 
vy. 2—4’ (Waterland, quoted in Webster and Wilkinson). - 

xiii. 19. “I beseech you the rather:” or, “I the more abundantly 
beseech you to do this, that,” &c, 


xiii. 20. A different connection is given to the clauses of this verse 
by the change of order adopted by Alford. “The God of peace, that 
brought up from the dead, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, the great Shepherd,” &c. ‘ From the dead:” “ This is the 
only place,” says Delitzsch, “‘ where our author mentions the resurrec- 
tion. Everywhere else he lifts his eyes from the depth of our Lord’s 
humiliation, passing over all that is intermediate, to the highest 


| point of his exaltation.” 
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Tne writer of this epistle was not James the son of Zebedee, for he was put to death by Herod, Acts xii., before Christianity had gained so much ground 
among the Jews of the dispersion as is here implied; but it was the other James, the son of Alpheus, who was cousin-german to Christ, and one of the twelve 
apostles, Mat. x.3. He is called “a pillar,” Gal. ii. 9; and this epistle of his cannot be disputed without loosening a foundation stone. [Some writers hold 
that three persons bearing this name (James) are mentioned in the New Testament, namely, 1. James, the son of Joseph and Mary, called the brother of our 
Lord; 2. James, the son of Zebedee; 3. James, the son of Alpheus. Those who adopt this opinion suppose that the one first-named was the author of this 
epistle: see Rosenmuller, Scholia in N. T.] It is called a “general epistle,” because, as some think, not directed to any particular person or church; but such a 
one as we calla circular letter. Others think it is called general or catholic, to distinguish it from the epistles of Ignatius, Barnabas, Polycarp, and others that 
were noted in the primitive times, but not generally received in the church, and on that account not canonical, as this is. Eusebius tells us that this epistle was 
generally read in the churches with the other catholic epistles.—Hist. Eccles. p. 53, Hd. Valer., Anno. 1678. [Noesselt says that the name was originally given 
to 1 John and 1 Peter to distinguish these from others of the same writers, whose authority was for a time doubted ; afterwards, when the name was given to the 
epistles of James and Jude, it was intended to distinguish them from the epistles of Paul. A catholic epistle, therefore, is a legitimate one, and universally 
recognized as such. Legitima omniumque consensu probata.] St. James, our author, was called the just, for his great piety. He was an eminent example of 
those graces which he presses upon others. He was so exceedingly revered for his justice, temperance and devotion, that Josephus the Jewish historian records 
it as one of the causes of the destruction of Jerusalem, ‘that St. James was martyred init.’ This is mentioned in hope of procuring the greater regard to what 
is penned by so holy and excellent a man, The time when this epistle was written is uncertain. [Biblical critics generally are agreed that this epistle was 
written about A.p. 61. Its canonical authority has been questioned, but without reason. Luther called it a “strawy epistle,” and rejected it from the canon of 
Scripture, on account of its supposed opposition to the great doctrine of justification by grace only; thus giving a lamentable instance of the rashness into which 
the best of men may be betrayed by zeal without knowledge. Clement of Rome alludes to it; Origen quotes it as genuine, as also do Jerome, Athanasius, and many 
others of the fathers. tis found in all the ancient catalogues and the Syriac translation, made near the close of the first century, or beginning of the second. 
Nor is the internal evidence of its authenticity less strong than the external. Beyond a doubt it is a part of the precious word of God.] The design of it is to 
reprove Christians for their great degeneracy both in faith and manners; and to prevent the spreading of those libertine doctrines which threatened the destruc- 
tion of all practical godliness, (particulars shall be laid down in the contents at the beginning of each chapter.) It was also a special intention of the author of 
this epistle to awaken the Jewish nation to a sense of the greatness and nearness of those judgments which were coming upon them; and to support all true 
Christians in the way of their duty, under those calamities and persecutions they might meet with. The truths laid down are very momentous and necessary to 
be maintained; and the rules for practice as here stated are such as ought to be observed in our times as well as in preceding ages. 
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it shall be given him. 6 But let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering. or he that wavereth is like a 
wave of the sea driven with the wind and tossed. 
7 For let not that man think that he shall receive 
any thing of the Lord. 8 A double minded man is 
unstable in all his ways. 9 Let the brother of low 
degree rejoice in that he is exalted: 10 But the 
rich, in that he is made low: because as the flower 
of the grass he shall pass away. 11 For the sun is — 
no sooner risen with a burning heat, but it withereth 
the grass, and the flower thereof falleth, and the grace 
of the fashion of it perisheth: so also shall the rich 
man fade away in his ways. 12 Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation: for when he is tried, he 
shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath 


CHAPTER I. 


After the inscription ané salutation, ver. 1, Christians are taught how to carry it when 
under the cross. Several graces and duties are recommended; and those who endure 
their trials and afflictions, as the apostle here directs, are pronounced blessed, and are 
assured of a glorious reward, ver.2—12. But those sins which bring sufferings, or those 
weaknesses and faults men are chargeable with under them, are by no means to be 
imputed to God, who cannot be the author of sin, but is the author of all good, ver. 13—18. 
All passion and rash anger, and vile affections, ought to be suppressed. The word of 
God should be made our chief study; and what we hear and know of it we must take 
care to practice, otherwise our religion will prove but a vain thing. To which is added 
an account wherein pure religion consists, ver. 19—27. 


AMES, a servant of God and 
ge of the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
? the twelve tribes which are 
scattered abroad, greeting. 2 
My brethren, count it all joy 
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* By the Rev. Dr. S. Wright. 


promised to them that love him. 


We are here to consider, first the inscription of this epistle, and then the 


matter of it. head ae 
First. The inscription has three principal parts. 


1. The character by which our author desires to be known; “ James, a 
servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Though he was a prime 


Revised by the Rev. Dr, Forsyth, one of the professors of Princeton College, United States, 


Introdxctory Note.—It is generally allowed that “James the Lord’s 
brother” (Gal. i.19) was the writer of this epistle; but there is great 
doubt if he can be identified with “James the son of Alpheus.” Dean 
Alford thinks that the writer was “ the Lord’s brother,” the eldest of 
the sons of Joseph and Mary, and therefore the cousin of the “ son of 
Alpueus.” The epistle is addressed to believing Jews. It was written 
at Jerusalem, where St. James was head of the church. The date of 
writing is variously placed. Those who think that St. James wrote to 
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correct the false notions of justification by faith, which had arisen from 
a perversion of St. Paul’s teaching, place it as late as the year before 
St. James’ martyrdom, which took place in a.p.69. But others, with 
more probability, since the epistle contains no trace of the relation 
of Jew to Gentile in the church, refer it to a period anterior to the — 
council held at Jerusalem a.p. 50 (Acts xv.). Its tone is hortatory, 
and at times threatening. Those to whom it is addressed had fallen 
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into various errors. Their trials had not produced in them good 
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minister in Christ’s kingdom, yet he styles himself only a servant. Note 
hence, that those who are highest in office or attainments in the church of 
Christ yet are but servants; they should not therefore act as masters, but 
as ministers. Farther, though St. James is called by the evangelist the brother 
of our Lord, yet it was his glory to serve Christ in the spirit rather than to 
boast of his being akin according to the flesh. From hence let us learn to prize 
this title above all others in the world, the “servants of God and of Christ.” 
Again, it is to be observed that St. James professes himself a servant of God 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ, to teach us that in all services we should have 
an eye to the Son as well as the Father. We cannot acceptably serve the 
Father unless we are also servants of the Son. God will have “all men to 
honour the Son as they honour the Father,” Jno. v. 23; looking for ac- 
ceptance in Christ, and assistance from him, and yielding all obedience to 
oer thus “confessing that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
ather. 

2. The apostle here mentions the condition of those to whom he writes; 
“The twelve tribes which are scattered abroad.” Some understand this of the 
dispersion upon the persecution of Stephen, Acts viii.; but that only reached to 
Juda and Samaria. Others, by the Jews of the dispersion understand those 
that were in Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, and other kingdoms into which their 
wars had driven them. The greatest part indeed of ten of the twelve tribes 
were lost in captivity; but yet some of every tribe were preserved, and are 
still honoured with the ancient style of “twelve tribes.” [The twelve tribes 
scattered abroad, or the Jews of the dispersion, Jno. vii. 35, were, in general, 
those families who at various times, and from various causes, had removed 
from Juda, and were permanently settled in other countries. The great body 
of the ten tribes never returned from their captivity, and many of those who 
were carried to Babylon remained in that region. From the days of Alexander 
the Great large numbers emigrated from Juda for purposes of trade; and 
at the time when James wrote the Jews were numerous in all the chief 
seats of commerce in Asia, Africa, and Europe.] These, however, were 
scattered and dispersed. 1st. They were dispersed in mercy. Having the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, the providence of God so ordered it, that 
they were scattered in several countries for the diffusing of the light of Divine 
revelation. 2nd. hey began now to be scattered in wrath. The Jewish nation 
was crumbling into parties and factions, and many were forced to leave their 
own country, as being now grown too hot for them; even good people among 
them shared in the common calamity. 3rd. These Jews of the dispersion were 
those that had embraced the Christian faith. They were persecuted and forced 
to seek for shelter in other countries, the Gentiles being kinder to Christians 
than the Jews were. Note here, that it is often the lot even of God’s own 
tribes to be “scattered abroad.” The gathering day is reserved for the end 
of time, when all the dispersed children of Ged shall be gathered together to 
Christ their head. In the mean time, while God's tribes are scattered abroad, 
he will send to look after them. Here is an apostle writing to the scattered ; 
an epistle from God to them, when driven away from his temple, and seem- 
ips neglected by him. marge here that of the prophet Ezekiel, ze. xi. 16, 
“Thus saith the Lord God, Although I have cast them far off among the 
heathen, and although I have scattered them among the countries, yet will 
I be to them as a little sanctuary in the countries where they shall come.” God 
hath a particular care of his outcasts; “Let mine outcasts dwell with thee, 
Moab,” Jsa. xvi. 3, 4. God's tribes may be scattered, therefore we should not 
value ourselves too much on outward privileges. And, on the other hand, we 
should not despond and think ourselves rejected, under outward calamities, 
because God does remember and send comfort to his scattered people. 

3. St. James here shews the respect he had even for the dispersed. Greeting, 
saluting them, wishing peace and salvation to them. ‘T'rue Christians should 
not be the less valued for their hardships. It was the desire of this apostle’s 
heart that those who were scattered yet might be comforted; that they might 
do well and fare well, and be enabled to rejoice even in their distresses. God's 
people have reason to rejoice in all places, and at all times, as will abundantly 
appear from what follows. 

Secondly. We next come to consider the matter of this epistle. And in the 
verses now before us we have these following things to be observed :— 

1. The suffering state of Christians in this world is represented, and that in 
@ very instructive manner, if we attend to what is plainly and necessarily 
implied, together wth what is fully expressed. 1st. It is implied that troubles 
and afflictions may be the lot of the best Christians, even of those who have the 
most reasun to tuink and hope well of themselves. Such as have a title to 
the greatest joy yet may endure very grievous afflictions. As good people are 
diable to be scattered, they must not think it strange if they meet with troubles. 
2nd. These outward afflictions and troubles are temptations to them. The devil 
endeavours by sufferings and crosses to draw men to sin, and to deter them 
from duty, or unfit them for it; but, as our afflictious are in God's hand, they 
are intended for the trial and improvement of our graces. The gold is put 
into the furuace that it may be purified. 3rd. These temptations may be nu- 
merous and various; ‘‘ divers temptations,” as the apostle speaks. Our trials 
may be of many and different kinds, and therefore we have need to put on the 
whole armour of Gud. We must be armed on every side, because temptations 
lie on all sides. 4th. The trials of a good man are such as he does not create 
to himself, or sinfully pull upon himself; but they are such as he is said to 
“fall into,” and for this reason they are the better borne by him. [The word 
“fall into” is the same as that used Lu. x. 30, “fall amoug.’’ To court or rush 
into trials is both foolish and sinful; it is to tempt God. We must just leave 
ourselves in the hands of our gracious God and Father. } 

2. The graces and duties of a state of trial and affliction are here pointed out to 
us; and could we attend to these things, and grow in them as we should do, how 
good would it be for us to be afflicted ! 

ist. One Christian grace to be exercised is joy ; ‘‘ Count it all joy,” ver.2, We 
must not sink into a sai and disconsolate frame of mind, that would make us 
faint under our trials, but must endeavour to keep our spirits dilated and 
enlarged, the better to take in a true sense of our case, and with greater advan- 
taze to set ourselves to make the best of it. Philosophy may instruct men to be 
calm uuder their troubles ; but Christianity teaches them to be joyful, because 
such exercises proceed from love and not fury in God. In them we are conform- 
able to Christ our head, and they become marks of our adoption; and by suffering 
in the ways of righteousness we are serving the interests of our Lord’s kingdom 
among men, and edifying the body of Christ. And our trials will brighten our 
graces now, and our crown at last; therefore there is reason to count it all joy 
when trials and difficulties become our lot in the way of our duty, And this 
is not purely a New Testament paradox, but even iu Job's time it was said, 
“Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth.” There is the more reason 
for joy in afflictions if we consider the other graces that are promoted by them, 
Rom. v. 3, 5. ‘ 

2nd. Faith is a grace that one expression supposes, and another expressly 
requires. ‘* Knowing this, that the trial of your faith,” ver.3; and then, in 
ver. 5, Let him ask in faith. There must be a sound believing of the great truths 
of Christianity, and a resolute cleaving to them in times of trial. That faith 
which is spoken of here as tried by afflictions, consists in a belief of the power, 


nn’... 


effects. ‘‘ The characteristic of his readers was the lack of living faith 


_—the falling asunder, as it has been well called, of knowledge and 


action, of head and heart” (Alford). 

i. 1. “Servant:” implying devotion to God and his work. St. 
James only mentions our Lord twice in this epistle. Bengel suggests 
that “if he had often spoken of Jesus, it might have seemed that he 
did so from vanity, when he was the brother of the Lord.” Another 
reason may be that the epistle is practical rather than doctrinal. 
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and word, and promise of God, and in fidelity and constancy to the Lord Jesus, 
(‘The trial or trying of faith by means of afHictions of all kinds, and especially 
those endured for Christ’s sake, at once proves its genuineness, its precious- 
ness, and its strength. As the precious metal is proved to be such by the 
retiner’s fire, so do outward trials evince the existence of precious faith. 
Nothing else can carry a man through them.] 

3rd. ‘There must be patience. The trial of faith “ worketh patience.” Trying 
of one grace produces another, and the more the suffering graces of a Chris- 
tian are exercised the stronger they grow. “ Tribulation worketh patience,” 
Rom. v. 3. _Now to exercise Christian patience aright we must, First. “ Let 
it work.” It is not a stupid but an active thing. A stoical apathy and a Chris- 
tian patience are very different; by the one men become in some measure 
insensible of their afflictions, but by the other they become triumphant in and 
over them. Let us take eare in times of trial that patience and not passion be 
set at work inus. Whatever is said or done let patience have the saying and 
doing of it; do not let the indulging of our passions hinder the operation and 
noble effects of patience; give it leave to work, and it will work wonders in 
atime of trouble. Secondly. We must let it have its perfect work ; do nothing 
to limit it, or to weaken it, but let it have its full scope. If one affliction come 
upon the heels of another, and a train of them are drawn upon us, yet let 
patience go on till its work is perfected. When we bear all that God appoints, 
and as long as he appoints, and with a humble obedient eye to him, and when 
we not only bear troubles but rejoice in them, then patience hath its perfect 
work. Thirdly. When the work of patience is complete, then the Christian 
is entire, and nothing will be wanting. It will furnish us with all that is 
necessary for our Christian race and welfare, and will enable us to persevere 
to the end, and then its work will be ended, and crowned with glory. After 
we have abounded in other graces we “have need of patience,” Heb. x. 36. 
But let patience have its perfect work, and we shall be “ perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing,” [free from all defects, possessing every grace. In this 
expression there seems to be an allusion to the sacrificial law, which required 
that the victims should be faultless, perfect.] 

4th. Prayer is a duty recommended also to suffering Christians. And here 
the apostle shews, First. What we ought more especially to pray for, wisdom; 
“If any lack wisdom, let him ask of God.” We should not pray so much for 
the removal of an affliction as for wisdom to make aright use of it. And who 
is there that does not want wisdom under any great trials or exercises, to guide 
him both in his judging of things and in the conduct of his own spirit and 
temper, and in the management of his affairs? ‘To be wise in trying times is a 
special gift of God; and to him we must seek for it. Secondly. In what way 
this is to be obtained; namely, upon our petitioning or asking for it. Let the 
foolish become beggars at a throne of grace, and they are ina fair way to be 
wise. It is not said, Let such ask of man, no not of any man, but let him ask of 
God who made him, and gave him his understanding and reasonable powers 
at first; and of him in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
Let us confess our want of wisdom to God, and daily ask it of him. Thirdly. 
We have the greatest encouragement to do this; he “giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not ;” yea, it is expressly promised “it shall be given,” ver. 5. 
Here is something in answer to every discouraging turn of the mind, when we 
go to God, under a sense of our own weakness and folly, to ask for wisdom. 
He to whom we are sent we are sure has it to give; and he is of a giving dis- 
position, inclined to bestow this upon those that ask. And no fear of his favours 
being limited to some in this case, so as to exclude others, or any humble 
petitioning soul; for “he gives to all men.” And if you should say you wart 
a great deal of wisdom, a small portion will not serve your turn, why, he 
gives liberally; and lest you should be afraid of going to him unseasonably, 
or being put to shame for your folly, it is added, he “ upbraideth not.” Ask 
when you will, and as often as you will, you will meet with no upbraidings. 
And if, after all, any should say, ‘This may be the case with some, but IL fear 
I shall not succeed so well in my seeking for wisdom as some others may, let 
such consider how particular and express the promise is, ‘It shall be given 
him.” Justly then must fools perish in their foolishness, if wisdom may be had 
for asking, and they will not pray to God forit. But, Fourthly. There is one 
thing necessary to be observed in our asking, namely, that we do it with a 
believing, steady mind; ver. 6, “ Let him ask in faith, nothing wavering.” ‘The 
promise above is very sure, taking this proviso along with us: wisdom shall be 
given to those that ask it of God, provided they believe that God is able to 
make the simple wise, and is faithful to make good his word to those that apply 
to him. This was the condition Christ insisted on, in treating with those that 
came to him for healing; “ Believest thou that I am able to do this?” There must 
be no wavering, no staggering at the promise of God through unbelief, or 
through a sense of any disadvantages that lie on our own part. Here, therefore, 
we see 

5th. That oneness and sincerity of intention, and a steadiness of mind, is 
another duty required under affliction. ‘He that wavereth is like a wave of 
the sea, driven with the wind and tossed.” To be sometimes lifted up by faith, 
and then thrown down again by distrust,—to mount sometimes towards the 
heavens, with an intention to secure glory, and honour, and immortality, and 
then to sink again in seeking the ease of the body, or the enjoyments of this 
world,—this is very fitly and elegantly compared to a wave of the sea that rises 
and falls, swells and sinks, just as the wind tosses it higher or lower, that way 
or this. A mind that has but one single and prevailing regard to its spiritual 
and eternal interest, and that keeps steady in its purposes for God, will grow 
wise by afflictions, will continue fervent in its devotions, and will be superior 
to all trials and oppositions. Now, for the cure of a wavering spirit and a 
weak faith, the apostle shews the ill effects of these. First. In that the success 
of prayer is spoiled hereby; ver. 7, “Let not that man think that he shall 
receive any thing of the Lord.” Such a distrustful, shifting, unsettled person, is 
not likely to value a favour fromGod as he should do, and therefore cannot expect 
to receive it. In asking for Divine and heavenly wisdom we are never like to 

revail if we have not a heart 0 prize it above rubies, and the greatest things 
in this world. Secondly. A wavering faith and spirit has an ill influence upon 
our conversations; ver. 8, “A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.” 
[‘ Double-minded,” lit with two souls; that is, a man whose principles and 
sentiments are unfixed, who is one moment ready to give up all for Christ, and 
the next as ready to renounce him for the sake of present enjoyment.) When 
our faith and spirits rise and fall with second causes, there will be great 
unsteadiness in all our conversation and actions. ‘This may sometimes expose 
men to contempt in the world; but it is certain such ways cannot please God, 
nor procure any good for us in the end. While we have but one God to trust 
to, we have but one God to be governed re and this should keep us even and 
steady. He that is unstable as water shall not excel. Hereupon, 

3. Lhe holy humble temper of a Christian, both in advancement and debase- 
ment, is described; and both poor and rich are directed on what grounds to 
build their joy and comfort, ver. 9—11. Here we may observe, Ist. That those 
of low degree are to be looked upon as brethren; “Let the brother of Jow 
degree,” &c. Poverty does not destroy the relation among Christians. 2nd. 
hat good Christians may be rich in the world, ver. 10. Grace and wealth are 
not wholly inconsistent. Abraham, the father of the faithful, was rich in silver 


> 


i. 2. “ Temptations:” 1.¢., trials, or distresses of any kind, that 
are sent by God to test and puify the Christian’s faith. 

i. 3. “The trying of your faith:” “the proving of” (Wickliffe). 
“ Worketh patience :” see Note on 2 Thess. iii. 5. 

i. 5. Not “liberally,’’ as in Authorised Version,” but “ simply,” or 
* frankly ’”’—that is to say, God gives without adding anything that 
might detract from the graciousness of the gift. ‘And upbraideth 
not:” “casteth no man in the teeth” (T'yndal, Cranmer, Geneva). 
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and gold. 3rd. That both these are allowed to rejoice. No condition of life 
puts us out of a capacity of rejoicing in God. If we do not rejoice in him 
always, it is car own fault. Those of low degree may rejoice, if ther are 
exalted to be rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom of God, (as Dr. Whitby 
explains this place.) And the rich may rejoice in humbling providences, as 
they produce a lowly and humble disposition of mind, which is highly valuable 
in sie sight of God. Where any are made poor for righteousness’ sake, their 
very poverty is their exaltation. It is an ronour to be dishonoured for the 
sake of Christ; “To you it is given to suffer,” Phil. i. 29. All that are brought 
low, and made lowly by grace, may rejoice in the prospect of their exaltation 
at last in heaven. 4th. What reason rich people have, notwithstanding their 
riches, to be humble and low in their own eyes, because both they and their 
riches are passing away. “ As the flower of the grass he shall pass away,” he 
and his wealth with him; ver. 11, For the sun is no sooner risen with a burn- 
ing heat” [scorching wind.) “but it withereth the grass” [kavoww; most com- 
mentators understand by this term, not the heat of the rising sun, but a ‘ hot 
wind,’ or a ‘burning wind,’ This wind often blows at sunrise, and, coming 
up from the hot deserts of Arabia, at once withers herbs and flowers.] Note 
hence, that worldly wealth is a withering thing. Riches are too uncertain, 
(says Mr. Baxter on this place,) too inconsiderable things, to make any great 
or just alteration in our minds. As a flower fades before the heat of the 
scorching sun, “so shall the rich man fade away in his ways.” His projects, 
counsels, managements for this world, are called his ways here; in these he 
shall fade away. For this reason let him that is rich rejoice, not so much in 
the providence of God that makes him rich, as in the grace of God that makes 
and keeps him humble; and in those trials and exercises that teach him to seek 
his felicity in and from God, and not from these perishing enjoyments. : 

4. A blessing is pronounced on those who endure their exercises and trials 
as here directed; ver. 12, “Blessed is the man that endureth temptation.” 
Observe, Ist. It is not the man that suffers only who is blessed, but he that 
endures, who with patience and constancy goes through all difficulties in the 
way of his duty. 2nd. That afflictions cannot make us miserable, if it be not 
our own fault. A blessing may arise from them, and we may be blessed in 
them. ‘They are so far from taking away a good man’s felicity, that they really 
increase it. 3rd. That sufferings and temptations are the way to eternal 
blessedness. ‘ When he is tty) he shall receive the crown of life;” ddxiuos 
“evduevos,— when he is approved,’ when his graces are found to be true, and 
of the highest worth, (so metals are tried as to their excellency by the fire,) and 
his integrity is manifested, and all is approved of the great Judge. Note hence, 
that to be approved of God is the great aim of a Christian in all his trials; 
and it will be his blessedness at last, when he shall receive the crown of life. 
The tried Christian shall be a crowned one; and the crown he shall wear will 
be acrown of life. It will be life and bliss to him, and it will last for ever. 
We only bear the cross for awhile, but we shall wear the crown to eternity. 
4th. hat this blessedness and crown of life is a promised thing to the righteous 
sufferer, It is therefore what we may most surely depend upon; for, when 
“heaven and earth shall pass away,” this word of God shall not fail of being 
fulfilled. But withal let us take notice that our future reward comes not as a 
debt, but by a gracious promise. 5th. That our enduring temptations must 
be from a principle of love to God, and to our Lord Jesus Christ, or otherwise 
we are not interested in this promise; “The Lord hath promised to them that 
love him.” St. Paul supposes that aman may for some point of religion even 
sive his body to be burnt, and yet not be pleasing to God, nor regarded by 
fin because of his want of charity, or a prevailing sincere love to God and 
man, 1 Cor, xiii. 3. 6th. The crown of life is promised not only to great and 
eminent saints, but to all those that have the love of God reigning in their 
hearts. Every soul that truly loves God shall have its trials in this world fully 
recompensed in that world above, where love is made perfect. 


13 Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempteth he any man: 14 But every 
man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own 
lust, and enticed. 15 Then when lust hath con- 
ceived, it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death. 16 Do not err, my 
beloved brethren, 17 Every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from 
the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning. 18 Of his own will begat 
he us with the word of truth, that we should be a 


kind of firstfruits of his creatures. 


We are here tanght seyeral things. 

First. We are taught that God is not the author of any man’s sin. Whoever 
they are that raise persecutions against good men, and whatever injustice and 
sin they may be guilty of in proceeding against them, God is not to be charged 
with it. And whatever sins good men may themselves be provoked to by their 
exercises and afflictions, God is not the cause of them. It seems to be here 
supposed that some professors might fall in the hour of temptation, that the 
rod resting upon them might carry some into ill courses, and make them “put 
forth their hands unto iniquity,” But though this should be the case, and 
though such delinquents should attempt to lay their faults on God, yet the 
blame of their miscarriages must lie entively upon themselves; for, 

1, There is nothing in the nature of God that they can lay the blame upon. 
“Let no man say when he is tempted,” (to take any evil course, or do any evil 
thing,) “ Lam tempted of God, for God cannot be tempted with evil.” All moral 
evil is owing to some disorder in the being that is chargeable with it; either 
to want of wisdom, or want of power, or want of decorum and purity in the 
will, But who ean impeach the holy God with the want of these, which are his 
yery essence? No exigence of affairs can ever terapt him to dishonour or deny 
himself, and therefore he cannot be tempted with evil. 

2. There is nothing in the praridesstial distanaati na of God that the blame of 
any man’s sin can be laid upon; ver. 13, “ Neither tempteth he any man.” As God 
caunot be tempted with evil himself, so neither can he be a tempter of others. 
He cannot be a promoter of what is repugnant to his nature. The carnal mind 
is willing to charge its own sing on God. ‘There is something hereditary in this. 
Our urst fother Adam tells God, that “the woman thou gavest me tempted 


God does not reproach the suppliant with past gifts misused. Fausset 
quotes here the Jewish prayer, “ Let me not have need of the gifts 
ot men, whose gifts are few, but their upbraidings manifold; but 
give me out of thy large and full hand.” 

i, 6. “In faith, nothing wavering,” or “doubting.” 
in the full persuasion that God can and will give. The word here 
translated “ wavering” is not equivalent to ‘“disbelieving.’ Faith 
ways “Yes,” and unbelief says “No:” doubting is the union of 
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me;” thereby, in effect, throwing the blame upon God, for giving him the 
tempter. Let no man speak thus: it is very bad to sin, but it is much worse 
when we have done amiss to charge it upon God, and say it was owing to him. 
They that lay the blame of their sins either upon their constitution or upon 
their condition in the world, or pretend they are under a fatal necessity of 
sinning, they wrong God, as if he was the author of sin. Afilictions as sent by 
God are designed to draw out our graces, but not our corruptiotis. 

Secondly. We are taught where the true cause of evil lies, and where the 
blame ought to be laid; ver. 14, “ Every man is oa ed ” (in an ill sense) * when 
he is drawn away ef his own lust, and enticed.” In other Scriptures the devil 


|is called the tempter; and other things May sometimes concur to tempt us, bur 


neither the devil nor any other person or thing is to be blamed so as to excuse 
ourselves. For the true original of evil and temptation is in our own hearts, 
The combustible matter is in us, though the flame may be blown up by some 
outward cuftses. And therefore, “ Lf thon scornest, thou alone shalt bear it,” 
Pr. ix. 12. Observe here,: | 5 ) ited y 

1. The method of sin in its proceeding. First it draws away, then entices. 
As holiness consists of two parts, forsaking that which is evil, and cleaving 
to that which is good, so these two things reversed are the two parts of sin. 
The heart is carried from that which is good, and enticed to cleave to that 
which is evil. It is frst by corrupt inclinations, or by lusting after and coveting 
some sensual or worldly thing, estranged from the life of God, and then by 
degrees fixed in a course of sin. We may observe from hence, 

2. The power and policy of sin. The word here rendered “drawn away” 
signifies a being forcibly haled or compelled. The word translated “ enticed” 
signifies being *wheedled and beguiled’ by allurements and deceitful repre- 
sentations of things; éfeAxduevos Kut deAccGouevos. ‘There is a great deal of force 
done to conscience and to the mind by the power of corruption; and there is a 
vreat deal of cunning, and deceit, and flattery in sin to gain us to its interests. 
The force and power of sin could never prevail, were it not for its cunning and 
guile. Sinners that perish are wheedled and flattered into their own destrue- 
tion, and this will justify God for ever in their damnation, that they destroyed 
themselves. Their sin hes at their own door, and therefore their blood will lie 
upon their own heads. 

3. The success of corruption in the heart; ver. 15, “Then when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin;” that, is, sin being allowed to excite desires 
in us, it will soon ripen those desires into consent; and then it is said to have 
conceived. The sin truly exists, though it be but in embryo; and when it is 
grown to its full size in the mind it is then brought forth in actual execution. 
Stop the beginnings of sin, therefore, or else all the evil it produces must be 
wholly charged upon us, 
forth death.” After sin is brought forth in actual commissions, the finishing of 
it, as Dr. Manton observes, is its being strengthened by frequent acta, and 
settled into a habit. And when the iniquities of men are thus filled up, death 
is brought forth. There is a death upon the soul, and death comes upon the 
body; and, besides death spiritual and temporal, the wages of sin is eternal 
death too. Let sin therefore be repented of and forsaken before it be finished. 
“ Why will ye die, O house of Israel,” Hze. xxxiii. 11. God has no pleasure in your 
death, as he has no hand in your sin; but both sin and misery are owing to your- 
selves. Your own hearts’ lusts and corruptions are your tempters; and when 
by degrees they have carried you off from God, and finished the power and 
dominion of sin in you, then they will prove your destroyers. 

Thirdly. We are nee yet farther that, whilst we are the authors and 
procurers of all sin and misery to ourselves, “ God is the Father and Fountain 
of all good,” ver. 16,17. We should take particular care not to err in our con- 
ceptions of God. “Do not err, my beloved brethren;” » Aavacbe, ‘Do not 
wander ;’ that is, from the word of God, and the accounts of him you have 
there. Do not stray into erroneous opinions, and go off from the standard of 
truth, the things which you have received from the Lord Jesus, and by the 
direction of his Spirit. The loose opinions of Simon and the Nicolaitans, from 
whom the Gnostics, a most sensual, corrupt set of people arose afterward,) 
may, perhaps, by the apostle here, be more especially cautioned against. ‘Those 
who are minded to look into these may consult the first book of Lrenwus against 
heresies. Let corrupt men run into what notions they will, the truth as it is in 
Jesus stands thus, that God is not, cannot be, the author and patronizer of 
any thing that is evil; but must be acknowledged as the cause and spring 
of every thing that is good; ver. 17, ‘Every good and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights,” &c. Here observe, 

1. God is “the Father of lights.” The visible light of the sun and heavenly 
bodies is from him. He said, ** Let there be light, and there was light.” Thus 
God is at once represented as the Creator of the sun and in some respects 
compared to it. ‘As the sun is the same in its nature and influences, though 
the earth and clouds often interposing make it seem to us as varying, by its 
rising and setting, and by its different appearances, or entire withdrawment, 
when change is not init; so God is unchangeable, and our changes and shadows 
are not from any mutability, or shadowy alterations in him, but from ourselves.’ 
—Mr. Baxter. “The Father of lights, with whom there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” What the sun is in nature, God is in grace, provi- 
dence, and glory. Aye, and infinitely more; for, 

2. Every good gift is from him. s the Father of lights he gives the light 
of reason; “I'he inspiration of the Almighty giveth understanding,” Job xxxii. 8. 
He gives also the hght of learning. Solomon’s wisdom in the knowledge of 
nature, and in the arts of government, and in all his improvements, is ascribed 
to God. The light of Divine revelation is more immediately from above. The 


light of faith, purity, and all manner of consolation is from him; so that we. 


have nothing good but what we receive from God, as there is no evil or sin 
in us, or done by us, but what is owing to ourselves. We must own God as the 
author of all the powers and perfections that are in the creature, and the giver 
of all the benefits which we have in and by those powers aud perfections. But 
none of their darknesses, their imperfections, or their ill actions, are to be 
charged on “the Father of lights.” From him proceeds every good and perfect 
gift, both pertaining to this life and that which is to come. 

3. That as every good gift is from God, so particularly the renovation of our 
natures, our regeneration, and all the holy, happy consequences of it, must be 
ascribed to him; ver. 18, “ Of his own will begat he us with the word of 
truth,” &c. [The natural, carnal mind has nothing spiritually good; by regene- 
ration the fountain of feeling and action is puriheds 
only can give—is the seal and source of all excellence in the character and life.] 
Here let us take notice, Ist. That a true Christian is a creature begotten anew. 
He becomes as different a person from what he was before the renewing ip- 
fluences of Divine grace as if he were formed over again, and born afresh, 
2nd. The original of this good work is here declared. It is of God's own will; 
not by our skill or power, not from any good foreseen in us, or done by us, but 
purely from the goodwill and grace of God. 3rd. ‘the means whereby this is 
effected are pointed out; the word of truth, that is, the Gospel; as St. Paul 
expresses it more plainly, 1 Cor. iv. 15, ‘1 have begotten you in Jesus Chris 
through the Gospel.” ‘This Gospel is indeed a word of truth; or else it coul 
never produce such real, such lasting, such great and noble effects. We may 


“yes” and “no,” but so that “no” is weightier: it is that inward 
giving way which leans not to faith but to unbelief. (Compare 
Alford.) a7 


-i. 7. “That he shall receive anything:” ie. for which he is 3 


asking; some things he and all receive constantly—life, health, &c. 


but should read “a man double-souled, unstable in all his way 
referring to the doubting asker, ee 


i, 8. This is not a general proposition, as in Authorised Ket 
"3 


he final issue of sin, and how it ends; “ Sin, when it is finished, bringeth — 


the new heart—which God 
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rely upon it, and venture our immortal souls upon it; and we shall find it a 
means of our sanctification, as it is “‘a word of truth,” Jno. xvii. 17. 4. The 
end and design of God’s giving renewing grace is here laid down; “ That we 
should be a kind of firstfruits of his creatures.” ‘That we should be God’s 
portion and treasure, and a more peculiar property to him, as the first-fruits 
were; and that we should become holy to the Lord, as the first-fruits were 
consecrated to him. Christ is the first-fruits of Christians; Christians are the 
first-fruits of creatures. [Some think that James here refers to the Jewish 
Christians. They were the first to receive the Gospel, and thus were the first- 
fruits of that great harvest of which Christ speaks, Mat. ix. 37. But we may 
also apply the word to all Qhristians, to express their entire consecration to 
God, and his special interest in them.] 


19 Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every man 
be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath: 20 
For the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God. 21 Wherefore lay apart all filthiness and 
superfluity of nanglitiness, and receive with meekness 
the engrafted word, which is able to save your souls. 
22 But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves. 23 For if any be a 
hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like unto a 
man beholding his natural face in a glass: 24 For 
he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he was, 25 But 
whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and 
continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, 
but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in 
his deed. 26 If any man among you seem to be 
religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
his own heart, this man’s religion 2s vain. 27 Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 


world. 


In this part of the chapter we are required, 4 

First. ‘l'o restrain the workings of passion, This lesson we should learn 
under affliction; and this we shall learn if we are indeed begotten again by the 
word of truth. For thus the connexion stands: an angry and hasty spirit is 
soon proraked to ill things by afflictions; and errors and ill opinions hecome 
prevalent through the workings of our own vile and vain affections. But the 
renewing grace of God, and the word of the Gospel, teach us to subdue these ; 
“ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath,” &c. ‘This may refer, 

1. To “the word of truth” spoken of in the verse foregoing. And so we may 
observe, that it is our duty rather to hear God’s word, and apply our minds to 
understand it, than to speak according to our own fancies, or the opinions of 
men, and to run into heat and passion thereupon. Let not such errors as that 
of God’s being the occasion of men’s sin ever be hastily, much less angrily, men- 
tioned by you, (and so as to other errors,) but be ready to hear and consider what 
God's word teaches us in all such cases. : 

2. This may be applied to the afflictions and temptations spoken of in the 
beginning of the chapter. And then we may observe, that it is our duty rather 
to hear how God explains his providences, and what he designs by them, than 
to say as David did in his haste, “Iam cut off;” or as Jonah did in his passion, 
“TIT do well to be angry.” Instead of ceusuring God under our trials, let us 
open our ears and hearts to hear what he will say to us. 

3. This may be understood as referring to the disputes and differences that 
Christians in those times of trial were running into among themselves. And 
so this part of this chapter may be considered without any connexion with what 
goes before. And here we may observe that, whenever matters of difference 
arise among Christians, each side should be willing to hear the other. People 
are many times stiff in their own opinions, because they are not willing to hear 
what dihete have to offer against them; whereas we should be swift to hear 
_ reason and truth on all sides, and be slow to speak any thing that should 
prevent this. And when we do speak there should be nothing of wrath, for 

‘a soft answer turneth away wrath ;” and, as this epistle is designed to correct 
a variety of disorders that were among Christians, these words, “swift to hear, 
slow to speak, slow to wrath,” may be very well interpreted according to this 
last explication. And we may farther observe from them that, if men would 
govern their tongues, they must govern their passions. When Moses’ spirit was 
provoked, he spake unadvisedly with his lips. If we would be slow to speak, we 
must be slow to wrath. P 

Secondly. A very good reason is given for suppressing of anger; ver. 20, “ For 
the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” It is as if the apostle 
had said, Whereas men often pretend zeal for God and his glory in their heat 
and passion, let them know that God needs not the passions of any man; his 
cause is better served by mildness and meekness than by wrath and fury. 
Solomon says, “I'he words of the wise are heard in quiet, more than the cry 
of him that ruleth among fools,” Feel. ix. 17. Dr. Manton here says of some 
assemblies, ‘That if we were as swift to hear as we are ready to speak, there 
would be less of wrath, and more of profit, in our meetings. I remember when 
a Manichee contested with Augustine, and with importunate clamour crie J 
Hear me! hear me! the father modestly replied, Nec ego te, nec tu me, sed 
ambo audiamus apostolum,—“ Neither let me hear thee, nor do thou hear me, 
but let us both hear the apostle.”’ The worst thing we can bring to a relifious 
controversy is anger. This, however it pretends to be raised by a concera for 
what is just and right, yet is not to be trusted. Wrath isa human thing; and 
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the wrath of man stands opposed to the righteousness of Ged. Those who 
pretend to serve the cause of God hereby shew that they are neither acquainted 
with God nor his cause. ‘This passion must especially be waiched against when 
we are hearing the word of God: see } Pet. ii. |, 2. 

Thirdly. We are called upon to suppress other corrupt affections, as well as 
rash anger; ver, 21, “ Lay aside all filthiness, and superfluity of naughtiness,” 
&c. The word here translated “ filthiness” signifies he lusts which have the 
greatest turpitude and sensuality in them. And the words rendered “ super- 
fluity of naughtiness” may be understood of the overtlowings of malice, or any 
other spiritual wickednesses. Hereby we are taught, as Christians, to watch 
against and lay aside, not only those more gross and fleshly dispositions and 
affections which denominate a person filthy, but all the disorders of a corrupt 
and naughty heart, which would prejudice it against the word and ways of God, 
Observe, 1. That sin is a defiling thing ; it is called “ filthiness” itself. 2. That 
there is abundance of that which is evil in us to be watched against; there is 
superfluity of naughtiness. 3. It is not enough to restrain evil affections, but 
they must be cast from us, or laid apart. “Thou shalt cast them away as a 
menstruous cloth; thou shalt say, Get ye hence,” Jsa. xxx. 22. 4. This must extend 
not only to outward sins and greater abominations, but to all sin, of thought and 
affection as well as speech and practice. MWacav pumapiay, “ All filthiness,” every 
thing that is corrupt and sinful. 5. Observe from the foregoing parts of this 
chapter, that the laying apart all filthiness is what a time of temptation and 
affliction calls for, and is necessary to the avoiding of error, and rightly receiving 
and improving the word of truth. For, 

Fourthly. We are here fully, though briefly, instructed concerning hearing 
the word of God. 

1, We are required to prepare ourselves for it, ver. 21; to get rid of every 
corrupt affection, and of every prejudice and prepossession ; and to lay aside 
those sins which pervert the judgment, and blind the mind. * All that filthiness, 
and superfluity of naughtiness,” before explained, must in an especial manner be 
subdued and cast off, by all such as Attced on the word of the Gospel, 

2. We are directed how to hear it. ‘“ Receive with meekness the engrafted 
word, which is able to save your souls.” ist. In hearing the word of God we 
are to receive it, assent to the truths of it, consent to the laws of it; receive 
it as the stock dves the graft, so that as the fruit which is produced may be 
not according to the nature of the sour stock, but according to the nature of 
that word of the Gospel which is engrafted into our souls. 2nd. We must 
therefore yield ourselves to the word of God, with most submissive, humble, 
and tractable tempers. This is to receive it with meekness. Being willing to 
hear of our faults, and taking it not only patiently but thankfully; desiring 
also to be moulded and formed by the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel. 
3rd. In all our*hearing we should aim at the salvation of our souls. It is the 
design of the word of God to make us wise to salvation; and they that propose 
any meaner or lower ends to themselves in attending upon it dishonour the 
Gospel, and disappoint their souls. We should come to the word of God, both 
to read and hear it, as those that know it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth,” Rom. i. 16. 

3. We are taught what is to be done after hearing ; ver. 22, ‘“ But be ye doers 
of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.” Observe here, 

ist. ‘That hearing is in order to doing. ‘The most attentive and the most 
frequent hearing of the word of God will not avail us, unless we be also duers 
of it. If we were to hear a sermon every day of the week, and an angel from 
heaven were the preacher, yet, if we rested in bare hearing, it would never 
bring us to heaven. ‘Therefore the apostle insists much upon it, (and without 
doubt it is indispensably necessary,) that we practice what we hear. ‘There 
must be inward practice by meditation, and outward practice in true obe- 
dience.—Mr. Barter. 1t is not enough to remember what we hear, and to be 
able to repeat it, and to give testimony to it, and commend it, and write it, and 
preserve what we have written ; but that which all this is in order to, and which 
crowns the rest, is, that we be doers of the word. 

2nd. That bare hearers are self-deceivers. ‘he original word, rapadoy:Copevor, 
signifies men’s arguing sophistically to themselves. ‘heir reasoning is mani- 
festly deceitful and false, when they would make one part of their work 
discharge them from the obligation they lie under to another; or persuade 
themselves that filling their heads with notions is sufficient, though their hearts 
be empty of good affections and resolutions, and their lives fruitless of good 
works, Self-déceit will be found the worst deceit ut last. 

4. The apostle shews what is the proper use of the word of God, and who 
they are that do not use it as they ought, and who they are that do make a right 
use of it, ver. 23—25. Let us consider each of these distinctly :— 

Ist. The use we are to make of God’s word may be learned from its being 
compared to a glass, in which a man may “beliold his natural face.” Asa 
looking-glass shews us the sputs and defilements upon our taces, that they may 
be remedied and washed off, so the word of God shews us our sins that we 
may repent of them, and get them pardoned, and shews us what is amiss that 
it may be amended. ‘There are glasses that will fatter people, but that which 
is truly the word of God is no flattering glass. If you flatter yourselves, it is 
your own fault; the truth as it is in Jesus flatters no man. Let the word of 
truth be carefully attended to, and it will set before you the corruption of your 
nature, the disorders of your hearts and lives; it will tell you plainly what 
you are. St. Paul describes himself as insensible of the corruption of his 
nature till he saw himself in the glass of the law; Rom. vii. 9, “1 was alive 
without the law;” that is, I took all to be right with me, and thought myself 
not only clean, but, compared with the generality of the world, that 1 was 
beautiful too. “ But when the commandmeut came,” when the glass of the law 
was set before me, “then sin revived and I died.” ‘Then 1 saw my spots and 
deformities, and discovered that amiss in myself which before | was not aware 
of ; and such was the power of the law and of sin, that I then perceived myself 
in a state of death and condemnation. ‘Thus, when we attend tc she word of 
God so as to see ourselves, our true state and conuition, to rectify wi-ai is amiss, 
and to form and dress ourselves anew by the glass of Gods word, this .4to make 
a proper use of it. 

2nd. We have here an account of those who do not use this glass of the word 
as they ought; ver. 24, “He that beholdeth himself, and goes his way, and 
straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was.” ‘This is the true descrip- 
tion of one that hears the word of God, and does it not. How many are there 
that, when they sit under the word, are affected with their own sinfulness, and 
misery, and danger, acknowledge the evil of sin, acknowledge their need of 
Christ, but when their hearing is over, all is forgetten, convictions are lost, 
good affections are vanished, and pass away like the waters of a land flood; he 
straightway forgets, &c. ‘The word of God, as Dr. Manton speaks, ‘ dis- 
covereth how we ay do away our sins, and deck and attire our souls with the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ.’ Macule sunt peccata, queé ostendit lex ; aqua 
est sanguis Christi, quem ostendit evangelium,—* Our sins are the spots whici 
the law discovers; Christ’s blood is the laver which the Gospel shews.”’ But 
in vain do we hear God’s word, and look into the gospel glass, if we go away 


| and forget our spots instead of washing them off, and forget our remeuy 


| 


instead of applying to it. ‘Lhis is the case of those who do not hear the word 


as they ought. 


i. 12. “‘He hath promised :” not “the Lord hath,” according to 
best MSS. 

i. 13. “For God cannot be tempted with evil:” Alford would 
read, ‘God is unversed in things evil”’—i.e,, has no experience of ; and 
the original favours this interpretation. ‘Ihe apostle’s argument 
thus far may be briefly summed up thus: “ Your trial works 
patience; patience, having her perfect work, life ; lust produces sin ; 
sin, when cumpletea, death.” 


i. 16—18, The idea that God tempts to sin has been as yet only 
negatively contradicted; but not only does he not tempt to evil, 
he is the author of all good. ‘“ First-fruits:” a figure familiar to 
the Jews. “Believers are the first of God’s regenerated creatures, 
and thus a pledge of the ultimate regeneration of all creation” 
(Fausset). See Rom. viii. 20, 21. 

i, 19. The best MSS. read, “‘ know” or “ ye know,” not “ where- 
fore.” The connection, therefore, would be “ ye know it” —i.e., the 
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3rd. Those also are described, and pronounced blessed, that hear aright, and 
that use the glass of God’s word as they should do; ver. 25, “ Whoso looketh 
into the perfect law of liberty, and continueth therein,” Ge. [“ Looketh into;” 
it is the same word as that employed, 1 Pet. i. 12, “angels desire to look into, 
and expresses an earnest desire for thorough and comprehensive knowledge. ] 
Observe here, that the Gospel is a law of liberty, or, as Mr. Baxter expresses 
it, of liberation, giving us deliverance from the Jewish law, and from sin and 
guilt, and wrath and death. The ceremonial law was a yoke of bondage, the 
Gospel of Christ is a law of liberty. (The Gospel establishes the law, it 
secures free obedience, it comes with all the force of law 3 men are bound to 
obey it.] Observe again, that it is a perfect law; nothing can be added to it. 
Observe farther, that in hearing the word we look into this perfect law; we 
consult it for counsel and direction; we look into it that from thence we may 
take our measures. But observe withal, that then only do we look into the 
law of liberty as we should when we “continue therein ;” ‘when we dwell in 
the study of it till it turn to a spiritual life engrafted and digested in us.’— 
Mr. Baxter. When we are not forgetful of it, but practise it as our work and 
business, set it always before our eyes, and make it the constant rule of our 
conversation and behaviour, and model the temper of our minds by it. Observe 
once more from this place, that they who thus do and continue in the law and 
word of God are, and shall be, “blessed in their deed;” blessed in all their 
ways, according to the first Psalm, which some think St. James here alludes to. 
He that meditates in the law of God, and walks according to it, the Psalmist 
says, shall prosper in whatsoever he does. And he that is not a forgetful 
hearer, but a doer of the work which God's word sets him about, St. James 
says, “shall be blessed.” ‘The papists pretena that here we have a clear text 
to prove we are blessed for our good deeds; bute Dr. Manton, in answer to that 
pretence, puts the reader upon marking the distinctness of Scripture phrase: 
the apostle does not say for his deeds that any man is blessed, but in his deed. 
This is a way in which we shall certainly find blessedness, but not the cause of 
it. ‘This blessedness does not lie in knowing, but in doing, the will of God; 
Jno, xiii. 17, “If ye know these things, happy are yeif yedothem.” It is not 
talking but walking that will bring us to heaven. i: A is ? 

Fifthly. The apostle next informs us how we may distinguish betwixt a vain 
religion and that which is pure and approved of God. Great and hot disputes 
there are in the world about this matter,—what religion is false and vain, and 
what is true and pure. I wish men would agree to let the a Scripture in 
this place determine the question. And here it is plainly and peremptorily 
declared, 

1. What is a vain religion; ver. 26, ‘If any, man among you seem to be 
religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s 
religion is vain.” Here are three things to be observed :— _ HH 

Ist. In a vain religion there is much of show, and affecting to seem religious 
in the eye of others. ‘his I think is mentioned in a manner that should fix our 
thoughts on the word “seemeth.” When men are more concerned to seem 
religious than really to be so, it is a sign their religion is but vain. Not that 
religion itself is a vain thing,—they do it a great deal of wrong that say, “It is in 
vain to serve the Lord;” but it is possible people may make it a vain thing, if 
they have only a form of godliness, and not the power. : 

2nd. In a vain religion there is much censuring, reviling, and detracting of 
others. The not bridling the tongue here is chiefly meant of not abstaining 
from these evils of the tongue. When we hear people ready to speak of the 
faults of others, or to censure them as holding scandalous errors, or to lessen 
the wisdom and piety of those about them, that themselves may seem the wiser 
and better, this is a sign that they have but a vain religion. ‘Chatman who has 
a detracting tongue cannot have a truly humble, gracious heart. He that 
delights to injure his neighbour in vain pretends to love God; therefore a 
reviling tongue will prove a man a hypocrite. Censuring is a leasing sin, 
extremely compliant with nature, and therefore evidences a man’s being in a 
natural state. These sins of the tongue were the great sins of that aye in 
which St. James wrote, as other parts of this epistle fully shew, and it is an ill 
sign of a vain religion, says Dr. Manton, ‘to be carried away with the evil of 
the times” This has ever been a leading sin with prver that, the more 
ambitious they have been to seem well themselves, the more free they are in 
censuring and running down others; and there is such quick intercourse 
betwixt the tongue and the heart, that the one may be known by the other. 
On these accounts it is that the apostle has made an ungoverned tongue an 
undoubted, certain proof of a vain religion. There is no strength nor power in 
that religion which will not enable a man to bridle his tongue. [An unbridled 
tongue is not merely one which utters slanders or passionate language, but 
also one which is silent when it should speak out for Christ, or in the way of 
admonition and advice to others. Horses are bridled, not only to restrain 
them, but to render them useful. But observe, that while an unbridled tongue 
1s a proof of a vain religion, James does not say that a bridled tongue is a 
certain proof of true religion, for men may be temperate in speech while they 
are strangers to godliness. ] , 

3rd. Ina vain religion a man “ deceiveth his own heart.” He goes on in such 
a course of detracting from others, and making himself seem somebody, that at 
last thé vanity of his religion is consummated by the deceiving of his own soul. 
When once religion comes to be a yain thing, how great is the vanity! 

2. It is here plainly and peremptorily declared wherein true religion consists ; 
ver. 27, “Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this.” [Pure 
religion is this,—as to its outward evidences, its visible fruits; its existence is 
proved, and its real nature is displayed, by active love, by readiness for every 

ood word aud work, and by self-denial. Without some degree of this holy 

ove, and deadness to the world, neither zeal for doctrinal truth, nor the 

rigid observance of outward forms, will prove a man to be a child of God.] 
bserve, 

Ist. It is the glory of religion to be “ pure and undefiled,” not mixed with the 
inventions of men, nor the corruptions of the world. False religions may be 
known by their impurity and uncharitableness; according to that of St. John, 
“ He that doth not righteousness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his 
brother,” 1 Jno. iii. 10. But, on the other hand, a holy life and a charitable 
heart shew a true religion. Our religion is not, says Dr. Manton, adorned 
with ceremonies, but purity and charity; and it is a good observation of his, 
shat a religion which is pure should be Lent undefiled. 

2nd. That religion is pure and undefiled which is so before God and the 
Father. That is right which is so in God’s eye, and which chiefly aims at his 
approbation. True religion teaches us to do everything as in the presence of 
God, and to seek his favour, and study to please him in all our actions. 

$rd. ‘hat compassion and charity tu the poor and distressed is a very great 
end necessary part of true religion; ‘‘ Visiting the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction.” Visiting is here put for all manner of relief which we are 
capable of giving to others; and fatherless and widows are here particularly 
mentioned, because they are generally most apt to be neglected or oppressed, 
but by them are meant all others that are objects of charity, all that are in afflic- 
tion. It is very remarkable that, if the sum of religion be drawn up in two 
articles, this is one, to be charitable and relieve the atHicted. 

4th. That an unspotted life must accompany an unfeigned love and charity; 
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“To keep himself unspotted from the world.” The world 1s apt to spot and 
blemish the soul, and it is hard to live in it, and have to do with it, and not be 
defiled, but this must be our constant endeavour. Herein consists pure and 
undefiled religion. The very things of the world too much taint our spirits if 
we are much conversant with them, but the sins and lusts of the world deface 
and defile them very wofully indeed. St. John comprises “all that is in the 
world” which we are not to love under three heads,—“‘the lust of the flesh 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life;’ and to keep one’s-self unspotted 
from all these is to keep ourselves unspotted from the world. May God by his 
grace keep both our hearts and lives clean from the love of the worid, and from 
the temptations of wicked, worldly men. 

|‘ The original expositor has omitted to notice the expression “ Father,” used 
by the apostle, and doubtless with reference to the way in which true religion 
operates in the production of benevolence. The man, once alienated, who 
believes in Christ, now returns to God as, in him, his reconciled Father, and 
is furnished with unutterably powerful motives, alike for the love of God and 
of his fellow-creatures. He loves God, who has forgiven all his iniquities, and 
restored him to the number, and given him a right to the privileges, of his chil- 
dren. He loveth him as a Father, and looking upon all mankind as created 
after the Divine image, he grieves at its effacement, and seeks its restoration 
2 their being brought to believe in Him whois the way, the truth, and the life. 
Nor will he, whilst desiring their spiritual, be indifferent to their temporal good. 
The Divine law now written in his heart will prompt him to corresponding 
duty,—duty having respect to the body as well as to the soul,_to the concerns 
of time as wellas of eternity. Such the source, and such the manifestation, of 
Christian philanthropy,—a philanthropy of which, if you asked the extent 
or the boundary of its field, we should answer, in the language of inspiration, 
that the field is the world,—a philanthropy which overlooks all the distinctions 
of caste and of colour, and spreads its ample regards over the whole bro- 
therhood of the species,—a ‘philanthropy which attaches itself to man in the 
general; to man throughout all his varieties; to man as the partaker of one 
common nature, and who, in whatever clime or latitude you may meet with 
him, is found to breathe the same sympathies, and to possess the same high 
capabilities, both of bliss and of improvement. It is true that, upon this sub- 
ject, there is often a loose and unsettled magnificence of thought, which is 
fruitful of nothing but empty speculation. But the men to whom we allude 
have not imaged the enterprise in the form of a thing unknown. They have 
given it a local habitation. They have bodied it forth in deed and in accom- 
plishment. They have turned the dream into areality. In them, the power 
of a lofty generalization meets with its happiest attemperament, in the principle 
and perseverance, and all the chastening and subduing virtues of the New 
Testament. And, were we in search of that fine union of grace and of great- 
ness which we have now been insisting on, and in virtue of which the enlight- 
ened Christian can at once find room in his bosom for the concerns of universal 
humanity, and for the play of kindliness towards every individual he meets with 
—we could no where more readily expect to find it than with the worthies of 
our own land—the Howard of a furmer generation, who paced over Europe 
in quest of the unseen wretcheduess which abounds. in it—or in such men of our 
present generation as Wilberforce, who lifted his unwearied voice against the 
biggest outrage ever practised on our nature, till he wrought its extermination 
—and Clarkson, who plied his assiduous task at rearing the materials of its 
impressive history, and at length carried, for this righteous cause, the mind 
of parliament—and Carey, from whose hand the generations of the East are 
now receiving the elements of their moral renovation—and, in fine, those hol 
and devoted men who count not their lives dear unto them; but, going forth 
every year from the island of our habitation, carry the message of heaven over 
the face of the world; and, in the front of severest obloquy, are now labouring 
in remotest lands, and are reclaiming another and another portion from the 
wastes of dark and fallen humanity; and are widening the domains of gospel 
light and gospel principle amongst them; and are spreading a moral beauty 
around the very spot on which they pitch their lowly tabernacle; and are at 
length compelling even the eye and the testimony of gainsayers, by the success 
of their noble enterprise; and are forcing the exclamation of delighted sur- 
prise from the charmed and the arrested traveller, as he looks at the softening 
tints which they are now spreading over the wilderness, and as he hears the 
sound of the chapel bell, and as in those haunts where, at the distance of half 
a generation, Savages would have scowled upon his path, he regales himself 
with the hum of missionary schools, and the lovely spectacle of peaceful 
and Christian villages.—Chalmers’s Astronomical Discourses.] 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter the apostle condemns a sinful regarding the rich, and despising the poor, 
which he imputes to partiality and injustice, and shews it to be an acting contrary to 
God, who has chosen the poor, and whose interest is often persecuted, and his name 
blasphemed, by the rich, ver 1—7. He shews that the whole law is to be fulfilled, and- 
that mercy should be followed as well as justice, ver. 8—13. He exposes the error and 
folly of those that boast of faith without works; telling us that this is but a dead faith, 
and such a faith as devils have, not the faith of Abraham, or of Rahab, ver. 14—26 


Y brethren, have not the 
faith of our Lord Jesus 
n Christ, the Lord of glory, 
Vy with respect of persons. 2 
iY x For if there come unto your 


| assembly a man with a gold 
als 

Z > man in vile raiment; 3 
SH And ye have respect to him 


that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, Sit 
thou here in a good place; and say to the poor, 
Stand thou there, or sit here under my footstool: 4 


there come in also a poor 


Are ye not then partial in yourselves, and are become 


judges of evil thoughts? 5 Hearken, my beloved 


truth of the foregoing statement; “but” (consequently) “let every 
man,” &c. ‘“ Wrath:” not sudden passion, but revengeful anger 
(Trench, ‘‘ New Testament Synonyms”). 

i. 20. “The wrath of man,” &c. :’*‘How many an endeavour which 
might have ended in ‘ working the righteousness of God’ has been 
diverted-and blighted by hasty speaking and anger, and ended only 
in disyracing ourselves, and him whom we would have served, be- 
fore men!” (Alford). 
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i. 21. “The engrafted word:” or, the implanted word; the same 
that is called (verse 18) “the word of truth’’—the Gospel in its ful- 
ness. (See the Parable of the Sower.) ; 

ii. 1. “In respectings of persons:”’ plural, to show that the fault 
may occur in various forms, one of which is then mentioned. , oie 

ii, 2. “ Your assembly:” in the Greek, “synagogue.” This is the — 
only place in the New Testament where the word is used with refer-_ 
ence to Christian worship; it was associated with Jewish worship, 


. 
, 


ring, in goodly apparel, and 


‘ 


- 
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brethren, Hath not God chosen the poor of this 
world rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which 
he hath promised to them that love him? 6 But 
ye have despised the poor. Do not rich men oppress 
you, and draw you before the judgment seats? 7 
Do not they blaspheme that worthy name by the 
which ye are called ? 


ROMAN CITIZENS, RICH AND POOR. 
[The first verse is variously translated. Some render it reikecsptbtel 2 sh G) 


have not the faith (that is, ye adhere not to the teaching) of our Lord Jesus,” 
thus making it a charge against those to whom James wrote. Others render it 
interrogatively, ‘ln having respect to persons, can ye hold the faith?” While 
others regard it as an exhortation, ‘Donot so hold the faith as to shew respect 
to persons.’ Whichever of these be correct, it is plain that the apostle is here 
reproving a very corrupt practice.] ‘ J 

‘The apostle is here reproving a very corrupt practice. He shews how much 
mischief there is in the sin of tpocwmoAnWia, “ respect of persons,” which seemed 
to be a very growing evil in the churches of Christ, even in those early ages, 
and which in these after times has sadly corrupted aud divided Christian 
nations and societies. And here we have, 

First. A caution against this sin laid down in general; ver. 1, “ My brethren, 
have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of 
persons.” Observe here, | i 

1. I'he character of Christians fully implied. They are such as have the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘They embrace it, they receive it, they govern them- 
selves by it; they entertain the doctrine, and submit to the law and government 
of Christ; they have it as a trust, they have it as a treasure. 

2. How honourably St. James speaks of Jesus Christ. He calls him “the 
Lord of glory,” for he is the brightness of his Father’s glory, and the “ express 
image of his person.” 

3. Christ’s being “the Lord of glory” should teach us not to respect Christians 
for anything so much as their relation and conformity to Christ. ‘You that 
profess to believe the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, which the poorest 
Christian shall partake of equally with the rich, and to which all worldly glory 
is but vanity, you should not make men’s outward and worldly advantages the 
measure of your respect.’ In professing the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
we should not shew respect to men, so as to cloud or lessen the glory of 
our glorious Lord. However any may think of it, this is certainly a very 
heinous sin. 

Secondly. We have this sin described and cautioned against by an instance or 
example of it ; ver. 2, 3, “‘ For if there come into your assembly a man with a gold 
ring,” &e. Assembly here is meant of those meetings which were appointed for 
deciding matters of difference among the members of the church, or for deter- 
mining when censures should be passed upon any, and what those censures 
should be. Therefore the Greek word here used, opvayoyy, signifies such an 
assembly as that in the Jewish synagogues when they met to do justice. 
Maimonides says, (as I find the passage quoted by Dr. Manton,) ‘That it was 
expressly provided by the Jews’ constitutions, that when a poor man and rich 
plead together, the rich shall not be bidden to sit down, and the poor stand or 
sit in a worse place, but both sit or both stand alike.’ To this the phrases 
used by the apostle have a most plain reference, and therefore the assembly 
here spoken of must be some such as the synagogue assemblies of the Jews 
were, when they met to hear causes and to execute justice. To these the 
arbitrations and censures of their Christian assemblies are compaced. But we 
must be careful not to apply what is here said to the common assemblies for 
worship, for in these certainly there may be appointed different places for 
persons, according to their rank and circumstances, without sin. They do not 
understand the apostle who fix his severity here upon this practice; they do 
not mind the word judges, used in ver. 4, nur what is said of their being con- 
victed as transgressors by the law, if they had such a respect of persons as is 
here spoken of, according to ver.9. Thus, now put the case: There comes into 
your assembly (when of the same nature with some of those at the synagogue,) 
aman that is distinguished by his dress, and that makes a figure; and there 
comes in also a poor man in vile raiment, and ye carry it partially, and deter- 
mine wrong or ill things, merely because the one makes a better appearance, 
or is in better circumstances than the other. : ge 

(“ Assembly.” ‘T'hat this word is used in the sense of meetings for Christian 
worship, is evident from Heb. x. 25. In this place there is not the shadow of 
authority for taking it in the sense of ‘your judicial assemblies. What the 
apostle condemns is, the regarding wealth and splendour as necessarily honour- 
able: and poverty as necessarily disgraceful. Such conduct is sinful in any 
assembly, but above all in one met for Christian worship, where rich and poor 
are on a common level. If the sin referred to were partiality in deciding 


and was gradually dropped as the enmity between the Jews and 
- Christianity increased, and the word ‘‘ecclesia” superseded it. “Syna- 
gogue’’ implies merely an assembly, but “ ecclesia”? a people united 
by laws and bonds even when not assembled. ‘Thus the Church of 
Christ is properly denoted by the latter term, as being a society knit 
together by the closest spiritual bonds, and altogether independent 
of space. (See Trench, “ New Testament Synonyms,” and Vitringa.) 
ii, 4. “ Did you not doubt within yourselves, and become judges 
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causes, we may be snre that the apostle would have denounced so gross an 
iniquity in.more pointed and severe terms.J Observe from hence, 

1. That God has his remnant among all sorts of people; among those that 
wear soft and gay clothing, and among those that wear poor and vile raiment, 
But observe, 

2. That in matters of religion rich and poor stand upon a level; no man’s 
riches set him in the least nearer to God, nor does any man’s poverty set him 
at a distance from God. With the Most High there is no respect of persons, 
and therefore in matters of conscience there should be none with us. 

3. That all undue honouring of worldly greatness and riches should especially 
be watched against in Christian societies. St. James does not here encourage 
rudeness or disorder; civil respect must be paid, and some difference may be 
allowed in our carriage towards persons of different ranks, but this respect 
must never be such as to influence the proceedings of Christian societies, iv 
disposing of the offices of the church, or in passing the censures of the church, 
or In anything that is purely a matter of religion; here we are to know no man 
after the flesh. It is the character of a citizen of Zion, that in “his eyes a vile 
person is contemned, but he honoureth them that fear the Lord.” Ifa poor 
man be agood man we must not value him a whit the less for his poverty ; and 
if a rich man be an ill man, though he may have both gay clothing and a gay 
profession, we must not value him any whit the more for his riches. 

Of what importance it is to take care what rule we go by in judging of 
men. If we allow ourselyes commonly to judge by outward appearance, this 
will too much influence our spirits and our conduct in religious assemblies. 
There is many a man whose wickedness renders him vile and despicable, that 
yet makes a figure in the world. And, on the other hand, there is many a 
humble, heavenly, good Christian that is clothed meanly, but neither should he 
nor his Christianity be thought the worse of on this account. 

Thirdly. We have the greatness of this sin set forth, ver. 4,5. It is great 
partiality, it is injustice, and it is to set ourselves against God, who has chosen 
se poor, and will honour and advance them, if good, let who will despise 
them. 

1. In this sin there is shameful partiality. ‘ Are ye not then partial in your- 
selves?” ‘The question is here put, as what could not fail of being answered 
by every man’s conscience that would put it seriously to himself. According 
to the strict rendering of the original, the question is, Have ye not made a 
difference? And, in that difference, do not you not judge by a false rule, and 
go upon false measures? And does not the charge of a partiality, condemned 

y the law, lie fully against you? Does not your own conscience tell you that 
you are guilty? Appeals to conscience are of great advantage when we have 
to do with such as make a profession, even though they may be fallen into a 
very corrupt state, 

2. This respect of persons is owing to the evil and injustice of the thoughts. 
As the temper, carriage, and proceedings are partial, so the heart and thoughts 
from whence all flow, are evil. ‘Ye are become judges of evil thoughts 3 
ye are judges according to those unjust estimations and corrupt opinions which 
you have formed to yourselves. Trace your partiality till you come to those 
hidden thoughts which accompany and support it, and you will find those to 
| be exceeding evil. You secretly prefer outward pomp before inward grace, 
and the things that are seen before those which are not seen. The deformity 
of sin is never truly and fully discerned till the evil of our thoughts be dis- 
closed. And it is this which highly aggravates the faults of our tempers and 
lives, that the imagination of the thoughts of the heart is evil, Gen. vi. 5. 

3. This respect of persons is a heinous sin, because it is to shew ourselves 
' most directly contrary to God; ver. 5, ‘“‘ Hath not God chosen the poor of this 
‘ world rich in faith ?” &c., “but ye have despised” them, ver. 6. God has made 
them heirs of a kingdom that you make of no reputation, and has given them 
very great and glorious promises to whom you can hardly give a good word, or 
a respectful look. And is not this a monstrous iniquity in you that pretend 
, to be the children of God, and conformed to him? ‘“ Hearken, my beloved 
brethren ;” by all the love I have for you, and all the regards you have to me, 
1 beg you would consider these things. Take notice of it, that many of the 
poor of this world are the chosen of God. ‘Their being God’s chosen doth not 
prevent their being poor; their being poor doth not at all prejudice the 
evidences of their being chosen; Mat. xi. 5, the poor are evangelized. God 
designed to recommend his holy religion to men’s esteem and affection, not by 
the external advantages of gaiety and pomp, but by its intrinsic worth and 
excellency, and therefore chose the poor of this world. Again take notice, 
that many poor in the world yet are “rich in faith;” thus the poorest may 
become rich, and this is what they ought to be especially ambitious of. It is ex- 

ected from those who have wealth and estates that they be rich in good works, 

ecause the more they have the more they have to do good with; but it is ex- 
pected from the poor in the world that they be “rich in faith,” for the less they 
have here the more they may and should live in the believing expectation of 
better things in a better world. ‘l'ake notice farther, that believing Christians 
are rich in title, and in being heirs of a kingdom, though they may be very poor 
as to present possessions; what is laid out upon them is but little, what is laid 
up for them is unspeakably rich and great. Note again, that where any are 
rich in faith there will be also Divine love. Faith working by love will be ir 
all the heirs of glory. Note once more under this head, that heaven is a king- 
dom, and a kingdom promised to them that love God. We read of the crown pro- 
mised to them that love God, in the former chapter, ver. 12; we here find there 
isa kingdom too; and, as the crown isacrown of life, so the kingdom is an ever- 
lasting kingdom. All these things laid together shew how highly the poor in 
this world, if rich in faith, are now honoured, and shall hereafter be advanced, 
by God, and consequently how very ill a thing it was for them to despise the 
poor. After such considerations as these the charge is cutting indeed, “ But 
ye have despised the poor,” ver. 6. 

4. Respecting persons, in the sense of this place, on account of their riches 
or outward figure, is shewn to be a very great sin, because of the mischiefs 
which are owing to worldly wealth and greatness, and the folly which there 
is in Christians paying undue regards to those who bad so little regard either 
to their God or them. “ Do not rich men oppress you, and draw you before the 
judgment-seats? Do not they blaspheme that worthy name by the which ye 
are called?” ver. 6,7. Consider how commonly riches are the incentives of vice 
and mischief, of blasphemy and persecution; consider how many calamities you 
yourselves sustain, and how great reproaches are thrown upon your religion, 
and your God, by men of wealth, and power, and worldly greatness; and this 
will make your sin appear exceedi1. sinful and foolish, in setting up that which 
tends to pull you down, and to destroy all that you are building up, and to dis- 
honour “that worthy name by which yoa are called.” The name of Christ is 
a “worthy name,” and reflects an honour, and gives worth to them that wear it. 


8 If ye fulfil the royal law according to the scrip- 
ture, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do 
|well: 9 But if ye have respect to persons, ye com- 


of evil thoughts?” (Alford): t.e., “ Did ye not practically doubt tha 
teaching of your faith, which would make you regard the poor as 
equal to the rich brother, or even more than his equal, if he b3d more 
of Christ’s spirit ?” 

ii. 6, 7. “Rich men:” not, of course, brethren here. Further 
proof that rich men, as such, do not demand more respect than poor, 
for they may persecute. 

ii. 8—11. The seuso is thus summed up by Alford: “ All this 
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mit sin, and are convinced of the law as transgressors. 
10 For whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. Ade ene 
that said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do not 
kill. Now if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou 
kill, thou art become a transgressor of the law. 12 
So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall be judged 
by the law of liberty. 13 For he shall have judg- 
ment without mercy, that hath shewed no mercy ; 
and mercy rejoiceth against judgment. 


The apostle having condemned the sin of those who had an undue respect 
of persons, and having urged what was sufficient to convict thei of the great- 
ness of this evil, he now proceeds to shew how the matter may be mended. It 
is the work of agospel ministry not only to reprove and warn, but to teach and 
direct ; Col. i. 28, ‘‘ Warning every man, and teaching every man,” And here, 

First. We have the law that is to guide us, in all our regards to men, set 
down in general; ver. 8, “If ye fulfil the royal law, according to the Scripture, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well.” Lest any should think 
St. James had been pleading for the poor, so as to throw contempt on the 
rich, he now lets them know that he did not design to encourage an ill car- 
riage toward any. They must not hate, or be rude to, the rich, any more than 
despise the poor; but, as the Scripture teacheth us to love all our neighbours, 
be they rich or poor, as ourselves, so in our having a steady regard to this rule 
we shall do well. Observe from hence, i : 

1. That the rule for Christians to walk by is settled in the Scriptures. If 
“according to the Scriptures,” &c. It is not great men, nor worldly wealth, 
nor corrupt practices among professors themselves, that must guide us, but the 
Scriptures of truth, : 

2. The Scripture gives us this as a law, to love our neighbour as ourselves, 
It is what still remains in full force; and is rather carried higher and farther 
by Christ than made less important to us. : iss ; ‘ 

3. This law isa “royal law.” It comes from the King of kings. [It is the 
law of him whom God hath set as King in his holy hill of Zion,—it is the law of 
our King,—it is the law of laws, on which “all the law and the prophets do 
hang.”] Its own worth and dignity deserve that it should be thus honoured, 
And the state in which all Christians now are, as it is a state of liberty, and 
not of bondage or oppression, makes this law, by which they are to regulate 
all their actions to one another, a royal law, Le ‘ 

4. hat a pretence of observing this royal law, when it is interpreted with 
partiality, will not excuse men in any unjust proceedings. It is implied here, 
that some were ready to flatter rich men, and be partial to them, because if they 
were in the like circumstances they should expect such regards to themselves ; 
or they might plead, that to shew a distinguished respect to those whom Go. 
in his providence had distinguished by their rank and degree in the world, this 
was but doing right; therefore the apostle allows that, so far as they were con- 
cerned to observe the duties of the second table, they did well in giving honour 
to whom honour was due, &c. But this fair pretence would not cover their 
sin in that undue respect of persons which they stood chargeable with. For, 

Secondly, This general law is to be considered together with a particular 
law; ver. 9, “If ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, and are convinced 
of the law as transgressors.” Notwithstanding the law of laws, to love your 
neighbour as yourselves, and to shew that respect to them you would be apt 
to look for yourselves if in their circumstanzes, yet this will not excuse your 
distributing either the favours or censures of the church, according to men’s 
outward condition. But here you must look to a particular law, which God, 
who gave the other, has given you together with it; and by this you will stand 
fully convicted of the sin I have charged you with. This law is in Lev. xix. 15, 
“Thou shalt do no unrighteousness in judgment; thou shalt not respect the 
person of the poor, nor the person of the mighty; but in righteousness shalt 
thou judge thy neighbour.” Yea, the very royal law itself, rightly explained, 
would serve to convict them; because it teaches them to put themselves as 
much in the places of the poor as in those of the rich; and so to carry it 
equitably toward one as well as the other. Hence he proceeds, 

‘hirdly. ‘To shew the extent of the law, and how far obedience must be paid 
to it. They must fulfil the royal law, have a regard to one part as well as 
another; otherwise it would not stand them in stead, when they pretended to 
urge it as a reason for any particular actions; ver. 10, ‘“‘ For whosoever shall 
keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, is guilty of all.” This may be 
considered, 

1. With reference to the case St. James has been upon. Do you plead for 
your respect to the rich because you are to “love your neighbour as your- 
selves?” Why then, shew also an equitable and due regard to the poor, 
because you are to love your neighbour as yourself; or else your offending in 
one point will spoil your pretence of observing that law at all. “ Whosoever 
shall keep the whole law,” if he offend “in one point” wilfully, allowedly, and 
with continuance, and so as to think he shall be excused in some matters 
because of his obedience in others, he is guilty of all. That is, he incurs the 
same penalty, and is liable to the same punishment by the sentence of the law, 
as if he had broken it in other points, as well as that he stands chargeable with; 
not that all sins are equal, but that all carry the same contempt of the authority 
of the lawgiver, and so bind over to such punishment as is threatened on the 
breach of that law. This shews us what a vanity it is to think that our good 
deeds will atone for our bad deeds, and plainly puts us upon looking for some 
other atonement. 

z. This is farther illustrated by putting a case different from that before men- 
tioned; ver. 11, “For he that said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do not 
kill, Now, if thou commit no adultery, yet, if thou kill, thou art become a 
transgressor of the law.” One perhaps is very severe in the case of adultery, 
or what tends to such pollutions of the flesh, but less ready to condemn 
murder, or what tends to ruin the health, break the hearts, and destroy the 
lives of others. Another has a prodigious dread of murder, but has more easy 
thoughts of adultery. Whereas one that looks at the authority of the lawgiver 
more than the matter of the command will see the same reason for condemning 
the one as the other. Obedience is then acceptable when all is done with an eye 
to the will of God; and disobedience is to be condemned, in whatever instance 
it be, as it is a contempt of the authority of God. And for that reason, if we 
offendin one point, we contemn the authority of him that gave the whole law, 
and so far are guilty of all. Thus, if you louk to the law of old, you stand eon- 
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demned; for. “cursed is every one that continueth not in all things that are 
written in the book of the law to do them,” Gal. iii. 10. 

Fourthly. St. James directs Christians to govern and conduct themselves 
more especially by the law of Christ; ver. 12, “ So speak ye, and so do, as they 
that shall be judged by the law of liberty.” This will teach us not only to be 
just and impartial, but very compassionate and merciful, to the poor; and 
it will set us perfectly free from all sordid and undue regaras to the rich, 
Observe here, 

1. The Gospel is called alaw. It has all the requisites of a law; precepts, 
with rewards and punishments annexed. It prescribes duty, as well as admi-- 
nisters comfort, And Christ is a king to rule us, as well as a prophet to teach 
us, and a priest to sacrifice and intercede for us. [Yet it is not, as some vainly 
teach, a new and less strict law adapted to the weakness of fallen man. While 
all who believe the Gospel are for ever freed from the law as a covenant, they 
are still bound by it as a rule of life, and are brought under higher obligations, 
and under the influence of mightier motives drawn from the cross of Jesus, to 
keep it perfectly. As Paul and James wrote under the guidance of the same 
Spirit, we know that there can be no real opposition between them. But how 
is the seeming contrariety between them to be explained? Paul declares that 
the Gospel establishes the law; the faith of which he speaks “ works by love.” 
It is not a bare intellectual assent to abstract truths, but a principle of action 
giving colour to the whole inward and outward life of the believer. In all the 
epistles he unfolds and enforces the doctrine of justification by faith, he exhorts 
Ghrisians to the performance of the very duties on which James insists. On 
this head they areas one. Both teach that without holiness ne man can see 
the Lord. When Paul says “a man is justified by faith without the deeds of 
the law,” he excludes all works, “‘not by deeds of law.” But the faith of which 
James speaks when he says, “A man may say, I have faith, you have works,” 
is not the faith of Paul. James shews that Abraham had no such faith wholl 
separate from works, but one which prompted him to holy action. The faith 
against which James argues is an inactive, dead faith. ‘This is widely different 
from the faith of Paul, which he describes as “ faith with the heart.” age does 
not say that Abraham was justified by works only, but that his “faith wrought 
with (cuvepye) his works;” it resulted in, or completed itself in, works. Paul 
had respect to those who maintained that men are justified before God by their 
own works, James has reference to those who made a bare profession of the 
Gospel all-sufficient. Against them he teaches that real faith is ever produc- 
tive of all holy obedience.] We are under the law to Christ. 

2. Itisa “law of liberty.” A law that we have no reason to complain of as 
a yoke or burthen; for the service of God according to the Gospel is perfect 
freedom. It sets us at liberty from all slavish regards either to the persons or 
things of this world. 

3. We must all be judged by this law of liberty. Men’s eternal condition will 
be determined according to the Gospel. ‘This is the book that will be opened 
when we shall stand before the judgment-seat. There will be no relief to those 
whom the Gospel condemns; nor will any accusation lie against those whom 
the Gospel justifies. 

4. It concerns us therefore so to speak and act now as becomes those that 
must shortly be judged by this law of liberty; that is, that we come up to 
gospel terms, that we make conscience of gospel dutiés, that we be of a gospel 
temper, and that our conversation be a gospel conversation, because by this 
rule we must be judged. 

5. The consideration of our being judged by the Gospel should engage us 
more especially to be merciful in our regards to the poor; ver. 13, “For he shall 
have judgment without mercy that hath shewed no mercy; and mercy rejoiceth 
against judgment.” Take notice here, that the doom which will be passed upon 
impenitent sinners at last will be ““udgment without mercy.” There will be 
no mixtures or allays in the cup of wrath and of trembling, the dregs of which 
they must drink. ‘l'ake notice, again, that such as shew no mercy now shall find 
no mercy in the great day. But we may note, on the other hand, that there wil 
be such as shall become instances of the triumph of mercy, in whom mercy 
rejoices against judgment. All the children of men, in thé last day, will be 
either vessels of wrath or vessels of mercy. It concerns all to consider 
amongst which they shall be found. And let us remember that “ blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 


6 


14 What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man 
say he hath faith, and have not works? can faith 
save him? 15 Ifa brother or sister be naked, and 
destitute of daily food, 16 And one of you say unto 
them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; 
notwithstanding ye give them not those things which 
are needful to the body; what doth i profit? 17 
Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being 
alone. 18 Yea, a man may say, Thou hast faith, 
and I have works: shew me thy faith without thy 
works, and I will shew thee my faith by my works. 
19 ‘Thou believest that there is one God; thou doest 
well: the devils also believe, and tremble. 20 But 
wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without works 
is dead? 21 Was not Abraham our father justified 
by works, when he had offered Isaac his son upon 
the altar? 22 Seest thou how faith wrought with 
his works, and by works was faith made perfect? 
23 And the scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was imputed unto hin for 
righteousness : and he was called the Friend of God. 
24 Ye see then how that by works a man is justified, 


is true of the rich; still I do not say hate them, drive them from 
your assemblies, &c. If you observe the great command, * Love others 
as yourselves,’ in your conduct to all, well and good: but respect of 
persons, instead of being a keeping, is a breach of this law.” 

ii. 14. We must bear in mind that those whom the apostle is 
addressing had once relied for salvation on their descent from 
Abraham; now it would appear that they trusted in a mere theo- 
retical faith—a belief in the historical truths respecting God and 
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Christ; and this faith—very different from faith such as St. Paul 
speaks of (Rom. iii. 22)—he declares to be profitless, having no results 
—an impossibility with faith in the highest sense. 

ii. 19. This profitless belief in and assent to the truth of certain 
truths is possessed by the evil spirits, but is neither useful nor con- 
solatory to them; on the other hand, Abraham and Rahab had faith 
which compelled them to act, and so was proved to be valuable faitn 
—living, not dead. eae 
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and not by faita only. 25 Likewise also was not 
Rahab the harlot justified by works, when she had 
received the messengers, and had sent them out an- 
other way ? 


is dead, so faith without works is dead also. 


In this latter part of the chapter the apostle shews the error of those who 
rested in a bare profession of the Christian faith, as if that would save them, 
while the temper of their minds, and the tenor of their lives, were altogether 
disagreeable to that holy religion they professed. ‘To let them see, therefore, 
what a wretched forndation they built their hopes upon, itis here proved at 
large that a man is justified not by faith only, but by works. ow upon this 
arises a very great question, namely, how to reconcile St. Paul and St. James? 
St. Paul, in his epistles to the Romans and Galatians, seems to assert the direct 
contrary thing to what St. James here lays down; saying it often, and with 
a great deal of emphasis, that we are justified by faith only, and not by the 
works of the law. Amice scripturarum lites, utinam et nostre.— There is a 
very happy agreement betwixt one part of Scripture and another, notwithstand- 
ing seeming differences; it were well if the differences among Christians were 
us easily reconciled.’ Nothing (says Mr. Baxter) but men’s misunderstanding 
the plain drift and sense of Paul’s epistles, could make so many take it for a 
matter of great difficulty to reconcile Paul and James. A general view of those 
things which are insisted on by the Antinomians may be seen in Mr. Baxter's 
paraphrase. And many ways might be mentioned which have been invented 
amongst learned men to make the two apostles agree. But it may be sufficient 
only to observe these few things following :— 

1. When St. Paul says, that “a man is justified by faith, without the deeds of 
the law,” Rom, iii. 28, he plainly speaks of another sort of works than St. James 
does, but not of another sort of faith. St. Paul speaks of works wrought in 
obedience to the law of Moses, and before men’s embracing the faith of the 
Gospel; and he had to do with those who valued themselves so highly upon 
those works that ee rejected the Gospel, as Rom. x. at the beginning most 
expressly declares. But St. James speaks of works done in obedienas to the 
Gospel, and as the proper and necessary effects and fruits of a sound believing 
in Christ Jesus. Both are concerned to magnify the faith of the Gospel as 
that which alone could save us and justify us. But St. Paul magnifies it by 
shewing the insufficiency of any works of the law before faith, or in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of justification by Jesus Christ. St. James magnifies the 
same faith by shewing what are the genuine and necessary products and 
Operations of it, 

2. St. Paul does not only speak of different works from those insisted on by 
St. James, but he speaks of quite a different use that was made of good works 
from what is here urged and intended. St. Paul had to do with those who 
depended on the merit of their works in the sight of God; and thus he might 
well make them of no manner of account. St. James had to do with those that 
oried up faith, but would not allow works to be used even as evidences. They 
depended upon a bare profession as sufticient to justify them; and with these 
he might well urge the necessity and vast importance of good works. As we 
must not break one table of the law, by dashing it against the other, so neither 
must we break in pieces the law and the Gospel by making them clash with 
one another. Those that ery up the Gospel so as to set aside the law, and those 
that cry up the law so as to set aside the Gospel, are both in the wrong. For 
we must take our work before us; there must be both faith in Jesus Christ 
and good works the fruit of faith. 

3. The justification of which St. Paul speaks is different from that spoken of 
by St. James. The one speaks of our persons being justified before God; the 
other speaks of our faith being justified before men. ‘‘Shew me thy faitn by 
thy works,” says St. James. Let thy faith be justified in the eyes of them that 
behold thee by thy works. But St. Paul speaks of justification in the sight of 
God; who justifies them only that believe in Jesus, and purely on account of 
the redemption that ts in him. And thus we see that our persons are justified 
before God by faith; but our faith is justified before men by works. And this 
is so plainly tha scope and design of the apostle James, that he is but confirm- 
ing what St. Paulin other places says of his faith, that it is a “laborious faith,” 
and a “faith working by love,” Gal. v. 6; 1 Thes. i. 3; Tit. iii. 8; and many 
other places, 

4. St. Paul may be understood as speaking of that® justification which is 
inchoate, St. James of that which is complete. It is by daith“only that we are 
put into a justified state; but then good works come in for the completing of 
our justification at the last great day. Then, “ Come ye children of my Father;” 
“For L was hungry, ana ye gave me meat,” &e. : 

Thus, having cleared this part of Scripture from every thing of a contradic- 
tion to other parts of it, let us see what is more particularly to be learnt from 
this excellent passage of James. Weare taught } 

First. That faith without works will not profit, and cannot save us; ver. 14, 
“What doth it profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works? Cuan faith save hing?” Observe here, 

1. That faith which does not save will not really profit us. A bare profession 
May sometimes seem to be profitable, to gain the good opinion of those who are 
truly good, and it may procure in some cases worldly good things; but what 
profit will this be, for any to gain the world and to lose their souls? ‘ What 
doth it profit?” “ Can faith save him?” All things should be accounted pro- 
fitable or unprofitable to us as they tend to forward or hinder the salvation 
of our souls. And above all other things we should take care thus to make 
account of faith, as that which does not profit if it do not save, but will 
uggravate our condemnation and destruction at last. 

2. That for a man to have faith and to say he has faith are two different 
things. ‘The apostle does not say, If a man have faith without works, for that 
is not a supposable case. The dritt of this place of Scripture is plainly to shew, 
that an opinion, or speculation, or assent without works, is not fuith. But the 
case is put thus, If “‘a man say he hath faith,’ Wc. Men may boast of that 
to others, and be coneeited of that in themselves, which yet they are reaily 
destitute of.. 

Secondly, We are taught that, as 1ove or charity is an operative principle, 
so is faith, or that neither of them are good for any thing. ud by trying how 
it looks for a person to pretend he is very charitable he, yet never does any 
works of charity, you may judge what sense there is in pretending to have faitn 
without the proper and necessary fruits of it; ver. 15—17, “If a brother or 
sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
Depart in peace, be you warmed and filled, notwithstanding ye give them not 
th ose things which are needful to the body, what doth it profit?” What will 
such a charity as this, that consists in bare words, avail either you or the poor? 
Will you come before God with such empty shows of charity as these? Why, 
you might as well pretend that your love and charity w‘ll stand the test without 
acts of mercy, as think that a profession of faith will bear you out before God 


26 For as the body without the spirit | 
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without works of piety ana onedience; ver. 17. Even so faith, if it hath not 
works, is dead, being alone.” Weare too apt to rest in a bare profession of 
faith, and to think that this will save us. It is a cheap and easy religion to say, 
We believe the articles of the Christian faith; but it is a great delusion to 
imayine that this is enough to bring us to heaven. Those that argue thus wrong 
God, and put a cheat upon their own souls. A mock faith is as hateful as 
a mock charity, and both shew a heart dead to all real godliness. You may 
as soon take pleasure in a dead body, void of soul, or seuse, or action, as God 
take pleasure in a dead faith, where there is no works. 

Thirdly. We are taught to compare a faith boasting of itself without works, 
and a faith evidenced by works, by looking on both together, to try how that 
will work upon our minds; ver. 18, “ Yea, a man may say, ‘hou hast faith, and 
Ihave works; shew me thy faith without thy works, and I will shew thee my 
faith by my works.” Suppose a true believer thus pleading with a boasting 
hypocrite, ‘Thou makest a profession, and sayest thou hast faith; I make no 
such boasts, but leave my works to speak for me. Now give any evidence of 
having the faith thou professest without works if thou canst, and 1 will soon 
let thee see how my works flow from, and are the undoubted evidences of, 
faith.’ This is the evidence by which the Scriptures all along teach men to 
judge both of themselves and others. And this is the evidence according to 
which Christ will proceed at the day of judgment; Rev. xx. 12,“ The dead were 
judged according to their works.” How will they be exposed, then, who boast 
of that which they cannot evidence, or who go neue to evidence their faith by 
any thing but works of piety and mercy! 

‘ourthly. We are taught to look upon a faith of bare speculation and know- 
ledge as the faith of devils; ver. 19, “ Thou believest that there is one God, thou 
doest well; the devils also believe and tremble.” ‘That instance of faith which 
the apostle here chooses to mention is the first principle of all religion. Thou 
believest there is a God, against the atheists; and that there is but one God 
against the idolaters; thou dost well, so far all is right. But to rest here, an 
take up a good opinion of thyself, or of thy state towards God, merely on 
account of thy believing in him, this will render thee miserable; ‘The devils 
also believe and tremble.” If thou contentest thyself with a bare assent to 
articles of faith, and some speculations upon them, thus far the devils go; and 
as their faith and knowledge only serve to excite horror, so in a little time will 
thine. The word “tremble” is commonly looked upon as denoting a good effect 
of faith; but here it may rather be taken as a bad effect, when applied to the 
faith of devils. They tremble not out of reverence, but hatred shea opposition, 
to that one God on whom they believe. To rehearse that article of our creed, 
therefore, “I believe in God the Father Almighty,” will not distinguish us from 
devils at last, unless we now give up ourselves to God as the Gospel directs, 
and love him, and delight ourselves in him, and serve him, which the devils do 
not, cannot do, : i 

Fifthly. We are taught that he who boasts of faith without works is to 
be looked upon at present as a foolish, condemned person; ver. 20, ** But wilt 
thou know, O vain man, that faith without works is dead?” ‘The words trans- 
lated “ vain man,” avépeze kere, are observed to have the same signification with 
the word “aca,” which must never be used to private persons, or as an effect 
of anger, Mut. v. 22, but may be used as here, to denote a just detestation of 
such a sort of men as are Smery of good works, and yet boasters of their faith ; 
and it plainly declares them fools and abjects in the sight of God. Faith without 
works is said to be dead, not only as void of all those operations which are the 
proofs of spiritual life, but as unavailable to eternal life. Such believers as 
rest in a bare profession of faith are dead while they live. | 

Sixthly. We are taught that a justifying faith cannot be without works, from 
two examples, Abraham and Rahab. 2 

1. The first instance is that of Abraham, the father of the faithful, and the 
prime example of justification ; to whom the Jews had a special regard ; ver. 21, 
“Was not Abraham our father justified by works, when he had offered Isaac 
his son upon the altar?” St. Paul, on the other hand, says, in the 4th chapter 
of the epistle to the Romans, that “ Abraham believed, and it was counted to 
him for righteousness.” But these are well reconciled, by observing what is said 
in Heb. xi., which shews that the faith both of Abraham and Rahab was such 
as to produce those good works of which St. James speaks, and which are not 
to be separated from faith as justifying and saving. By what Abraham did it. 
appeared that he truly believed. Upon this footing the words of God himself 
plainly put this matter; Gen. xxii. 16, 17, “ Because thou hast done this thing, and 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, therefore in blessing I will bless 
thee.” Thus the faith of Abraham was a working faith; ver. 22, “It wrought 
with his works, and by works was made perfect.” And by this means you 
come to the true sense of that Scripture which saith, ver. 23, Abraham be- 
lieved God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness;” and thus he 
became the friend of God. Faith, producing such works, endeared him to the 
Divine Being, and advanced him to very peculiar favours and intimacies with 
God. Itisa great honour done to Abraham that he is called and counted the 
friend of God. You see there, ver. 24, “ how that by works a man is justified,” 
comes into such a state of favour and friendship with God, “and not by faith 
only ;” not by a bare opinion or profession, or believing without obeying, but 
by having such a faith as is productive of good works. Now besides the expli- 
cation of this passage and example, as thus illustrating and supporting the 
argument St. James is upon, many other useful lessuns may be learned by us, 
from what is here said concerning Abraham, Ist. Those that would have 
Abraham’s blessings must be careful to copy after his faith. ‘lo boast of being 
Abraham’s seed will not avail any, if they do not believe as he did. 2ud. ‘Those 
works which evidence true faith must be works of self-denial, and such as God 
himself commands, as Abraham’s offering up his son, nis only son, was, and not 
such works as are pleasing to flesh and blood, and may serve our interest, or 
are the mere fruits of our own imagination and devising. 3rd. What we piously 
purpose, and sincerely resolve, to do for God, is accepted as if actually per- 
formed. ‘Thus Abraham is regarded as effering up his son, though he did not 
actually proceed to make a sacrifice of him. It was a done thing in the mind, 
and spirit, and resolution of Abraham, and God accepts it as if fully performed 
and accomplished. 4th. The actings of faith make it grow perfect, as the truth 
of faith makes it act. 5th. Such an acting faith will make others, as well as 
Abraham, friends of God. ‘Thus Christ says to his disciples, Jno. xv. 15, 
“1 have called you friends.” All transactions betwixt God and the truly 
believing soul are easy, pleasant, and delightful. There is one will and one 
heart, and there is a mutual complacency. God rejoiceth over them that truly 
believe to do them good, and they delight themselves in him, | 

2. he second example of faith’s justifying itself and us with and by works, 
‘s Rahab; ver. 25, “Likewise also was not Rahab the harlot justified by 
works, when she had recaived the messengers, and had sent them out 
another way?” The former instance was of one renowned for his faith all 
his life loug; this is of one noted for sin, whose faith was meaner, and of a 
much lower degree, so that the strongest faith will not do, nor the meanest 
e allowed to go, without works, Some say that the word here renuered 
harlot was the proper name of Rahab. Others tell us, that it signifies no more 
than an hostess, or one that keeps a public house, with whom, therefore, the 
spies lodged. But it is very probable her character was infamous; and such ao 
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iii. 1. “Masters,” as Authorised Version, or “teachers:” in the 
first case the signification would be “censors,” or judges of others; 
in the second, “teachers,” publicly in the congregation. The apostle 
is warning the members of the church against over-eagerness to 
teach others—against. taking upon themselves, of their own will and 
too hastily, the office of teaching; for if that office is not faithfully 
performed, the erring teacher incurs a stronger condemnation than 
those who are nvt teachers, 


iii. 2. “Offend not in word:” a form of offence to which a teacher 
is specially liable, as having more opportunities of speaking than 
others. 

iii. 3. The fact just asserted, that one who can govern the tongue 
can bridle the whole body, is exemplified by the fact that the horse 
is ruled by the bit. “Behold” of Authorised Version is not supported 
hy best MSS. The true reading is, “ But if,” &., “we turn about 
their whole body.” 
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§nstance is mentioned to shew that faith will save the worst, when evidenced 
by proper works; and it will not save the best without such works as God 
requires. This Rahab believed the report she had heard of God’s powerful 

resence with Israel; but that which proved her faith sincere was, that to the 
hasurd of her life she “received the messengers, and sent them another way. 
Observe here, Ist. The wonderful power of faith in transforming and chang- 
ing sinners. 2nd. The regard which an operative faith meets with from God, 
to obtain his merey and favour. 3rd. Observe, that w here great sins are par- 
doned there must be great acts of self-denial. Rahab must prefer the honour 
of God, and the good of his people, before the preservation of her own country. 
Her former acquaintance must be discarded, and her former course of life 
entirely abandoned ; and she must give signal proof and evidence of this before 
she can be in a justified state. 4th. After she ingareae yet her former cha- 
racter must be remembered; not so much to her. ishonour as to glorify the rich 
grace and mercy of God. ‘Though justified, she is called “ Rahab the harlot. 

Seventhly. And now, upon the whole matter, the apostle draws this con- 
clusion; ver. 26, ‘As the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also.” These words are read differently, some reading them, 
As the body without the breath is dead, so is faith without works; and then 
they shew that works are the cei aes iy of faith, as breathing is of life. Others 
read them, As the body without the soul is dead, so faith without works is dead 
also; and then they shew that as the body has no action nor beauty, but 
becomes a loathsome carcass when the soul is gone, so a bare profession 
without works is useless, yea, loathsome and offensive. [The former is the 
true rendering, otherwise the analogy does not hold. Good works are not the 
soul of faith, but they are to it what respiration is to the body, the evidence of 
life.] Let us, then, take heed of running into extremes in this case; for, 1. The 
best works without faith are dead; they want their root and principle. It is 
by faith that any thing we do is really good, as done with an eye to God, and in 
obedience to him, and so as to aim principally at his acceptance. 2. The most 
plausible profession of faith, without works, is dead, as the root is dead when 
it produces nothing green, nothing of fruit. Faith is the root, good works are 
the fruits: and we must see to it that we have both. We must not think that 
either, without the other, will justify and save us. This is the grace of God 
wherein we stand, and we should stand to it. 


CHAPTER III. 


The apostle here reproves ambition, and an arrogant magisterial tongue; and shews the 
duty and advantage of bridling it, because of its power to do mischief. Those who 
profess religion ought especially to govern their, tongues, ver. 1—12; true wisdom 
makes men meek, and avoiders of strife and envy; and hereby may easily be distin- 
guished from a wisdom that is earthly and hypocritical, ver. 13—18. 


C/FE Y brethren, be not many 
AiG. masters, knowing that we 
+, shall receive the greater con- 
(fies demnation. 2 For in many 

‘things we offend all. If any 
man offend not in word, the 
same zs a perfect man, and 
able also to bridle the whole 


<= <p body. 38 Behold, we put 
a bits in the horses’ mouths, 


that they may obey us; and we turn about their 
whole body. 4 Behold also the ships, which though 
they be so great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet 
are they turned about with a very small helm, whi- 
thersoever the governor listeth. 5 Even so the 
tongue is a little member, and boasteth great things. 
Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth! 6 
And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: so 


is the tongue among our members, that it defileth 
the whole body, and setteth on fire the course of 
7 For every 


nature; and it is set on fire of hell. 


kind of beas 


ANCIENT BITS.—ver. 3, 
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things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of 
mankind: 8 But the tongue can no man tame; 7 
és an unruly evil, full of deadly poison. 9 Therewith 
bless we God, even the Father; and therewith curse 
we men, which are made after the similitude of God. 
10 Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and 
cursing. My brethren, these things ought not so 
to be. 11 Doth a fountain send forth at the same 
place sweet water and bitter? 12 Can the fig tree, 
my brethren, bear olive berries? either a vine, figs? 
so can no fountain both yield salt water and fresh. 


Sl 


HUNTING WITH HAWKS.—ver, 7, 


The foregoing chapter shews how unprofitable and dead faith is without 
works; it is plainly intimated by what this chapter first goes upon, that such 
a faith is, however, apt to make men conceited and magisterial in their tempers 
and their talk. Those who set up faith in the manner the former chapter con- 
demns are most apt to run into those sins of the tongue which this chapter 
condemns; and indeed the best need to be cautioned against a dictating, cen- 
sorious, mischievous use of their tongues. We are therefore taught, 

First. Not to use our tongues so as to lord it over others; ver. 1, “My 
brethren, be not many masters,” &c. These words do not forbid doing what 
we can to direct and instruct others in the way of their duty, or to reprove 
them in a Christian way for what is amiss ; but we must not affect to speak and 
act as those that are continually assuming the chair. We must not prescribe 
one to another, so as to make our own sentiments a standard, by which to tr 
all others; because God gives various gifts to men, and expects from each 
according to that measure of light which he gives. Therefore be not many 
masters, or teachers, as some read it. Do not give yourselves the air of 
teachers, and imposers, and judges, but rather speak with the humility and 
spirit of learners. Do not censure one another, as if all must be brought to 
your standard. This js enforced by two reasons: 1. Those who thus set up 
for judges and censurers shall receive the greater condemnation. Our judging 
others will but make our own judgment the more strict and severe, Mat. vii. }, 2. 
Those who are curious to spy out the faults of others, and arrogant in passing 
censures upon them, may expect that God will be as extreme in marking what 
they-say and do amiss. 2. Another reason given against such acting the master 
is, because we are all sinners; ver. 2, “In many things we offend all.” Were 
we to think more on our own mistakes and offences we should be less apt 
to judge other people. Whilst we are severe against what we count offen- 
sive in others, we do not consider how much there is in us which is justiv 
offensive to them. Self-justifiers are commonly self-deceivers. We are alt 
guilty before God; and they that vaunt it over the frailties and infirmities 
of others little think how many things they offend in themselves. Nay, per- 
haps their magisterial managements and censorious tongues may prove worse 
than any faults they condemn in others. Let us learn to be severe in judging 
ourselves, but charitable in our judgments of other people. 

Secondly. We are taught to govern our tongues so as to prove ourselves 
perfect and upright men, and such as have an entire government over our- 
selves. “If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able 
also to bridle the whole body.” It is here implied that he whé makes con- 
science of tongue sins, and takes care to avoid them, is an upright man, and 
has an undoubted sign of true grace. But, on the other hand, if a man “seem to 
be religious,” as was declared in the first chapter, “and bridleth not his tongue,” 
whatever profession he makes, that man’s “religion is vain.” Farther, he 
that ‘offends not in word” will not only prove himself a sincere Christian, but 
a very much advanced and improved Christian. or that wisdom and grase 
which enables him to rule his tongue will enable him also to rule all his actiors. 
This we have illustrated by two comparisons :— 

1, The governing and guiding all the motions of a horse by the bit which 4s 
put into his mouth; ver. 3, “ Behold, we put bits in the horses’ mouths, that 
they may obey us, and we turn about their whole body.” There is a great deal 
of brutish fiereeness and wantonness in us; this shews itself very much by the 


lii. 4, 5. These verses must be taken in connection, as a com- 
parison. “ Boasteth great things:” “Vaunts great words, which 
bring about great acts of mischief” (Alford). Verse 5 should end 
with “great things.” A new comparison is introduced with “ behold.” 
The Authorised Version, “how great a matter,” is incorrect. ‘Lo, 
how little fire burneth a full great wood” (Wickliffe). ‘Behold how 
much fire, what a great wood it kindleth” (Rheims). 

iii, 6. The stop at “iniqnity” is omitted by Tischendorf and 
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Lachmann, on the authority of several of the best MSS., and they 
read, “A world of iniquity is the tongue amongst our members, 
defiling,” &c. gi 
iii. 7. Not “every kind of beasts,” &c., as Authorised Version, but 
“every nature ’—1.e., disposition, or character—“ hath been tamed 
by the nature of man.” i ised 
iii. 9. “ The Lord and Father:” so best MSS. After the simili- 
tude of God :” man, no doubt, has lost much of his likeness to God; 
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tongue, so that this must be bridled, according to Ps. xxxix. 1, “1 will keep my 
mouth with a bridle,” or, L will bridle my mouth, “ while the wicked is before 
me.” The more quick and lively the tongue is, the more should we thus take 
care to govern it. Otherwise, as an unruly and ungovernable horse runs away 
with his rider, or throws him, so an unruly tongue will serve those in like 
manner that have no command over it. Whereas, let resolution and watchful- 
ness, under the influence of the grace of God, bridle the tongue, and then all the 
motions and actions of the whole body will be easily guided and overruled. 

2. The governing of a ship by the right management of the helm; ver. 4, 5, 
“ Behold also the ships, which, though they be so great, and are driven of 
fierce winds, jet are they turned about with a very small helm, whithersoever 
the governor listeth; even so the tongue is a little member, and bousteth great 
things.” As the helm is a very small part of the ship, so is the tongue a very 
small part of the body; but the right governing of the helm or rudder will 
steer and turn the ship as the governor pleases, and aright management of the 
tongue is, in a great measure, the government of the whole man. There is 
a wonderful beauty in tlrese comparisons, to shew how things of small bulk yet 
may be of vast use. And from hence we should learn to make the due manage- 
meut of our tongues more our study, because though they are little members 
they are capable of doing a great deal of good or a great deal of hurt. [A 
single word may sometimes stir the very depths of human passion, and may 
make an ineffaceable impression upon the mind of the hearer. No wonder it is 
said, “By thy words shalt thou be justified, and by thy words shalt thou be 
condemned.”] Therefore, 

Thirdly. Weare taught to dread an unruly tongue, as one of the greatest 
and most pernicious evils. It is compared to “a little fire” placed amongst 
a great deal of combustible matter, which soon raises a flame and consumes all 
before it; ver. 5, 6, “‘ Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth; and the 
tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity,” &c. ‘There is such an abundance of sin in 
the tongue that it may be called a “world of iniguity.”. How many defile- 
ments does it occasion! how many and dreadful tlames does it kindle! “So 
is the tongue among the members, that it defileth the whole body.” Observe 
froin hence, there is a great pollution and defilement in sins of the tongue. 
Defiling passions are kindled, and vented, and cherished, by this unruly mem- 
ber; and the whole body is often drawn into sin and guilt by the tongue. 
Therefore Solomon says, “Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin,” 
Eccl. v. 6. The snares into which men are sometimes led by the tongue are 
insufferable to themselves and destructive of others. It “setteth on fire the 
course of nature;” [“ course of nature,” that is, the whole course of life, the 
whole conduct.] The affairs of raankind, and of societies, are often thrown 
into confusion, and all is on a flame, by the tongues of men. Some read it, All 
our generations are set on fire by the tongue. There is no age of the world, 
nor any condition of life, private or public, but will afford examples of this. 
“And it is set on fire of hell.” Observe from hence, that hell has more to do in 
promoting the fire of the tongue than men are generally aware of. It is from 
some diabolical temptations, and to serve some diabolical designs, that men’s 
tongues are inflamed. ‘The devil is expressly called a liar, a murderer, an 
accuser of the brethren; and whenever. men’s tongues are employed in any 
of these ways, they are “set on fire of hell.’ The Holy Ghost, indeed, once 
descended in “cloven tongues as of fire,” Acts ii. And where the tongue is 
thus guided and wrought upon bya fire from heaven, there it kindleth good 
thoughts, holy affections, and ardent devotions ; but when it is set on fire 
of hell, as in all undue heats it is, there it is mischievous, producing rage and 
hatred, and those things which serve the purposes and designs of the devil. 
As, therefore, you would dread fires and flames, you should dread contentions, 
revilings, slanders, lies, and every thing that would kindle the fire of wrath in 
your own or others’ spirits. But, 

Fourthly. We are next taught how very hard a thing it is to govern the 
tongue; ver. 7, 8, “ For every kind of bea-ts, and of birds, and of serpents, and 
things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind; but the tongue 


‘can no man tame.” As if the apostle had said, Lions, and the most savage 


leasts, as well as horses, and camels, and creatures of the greatest strength, 
have been tamed and governed by men; and so have birds, notwithstanding 
their wildness and timorousness, and their wings to bear them up continually 
out of our reach. And even serpents, notwithstanding all their venom, and 
all their cunning, yet have been made familiar and harmless; and things in the 
sea have been taken by men and niade serviceable to them. And these crea- 
tures have not been subdued or tamed only by miracle,—as the lions crouched 
to Daniel, instead of devouring him; and ravens fed Elijah; and a whale carried 
Jonah through the depths of the sea to dry land,—but what is here spoken 
of is something commonly done; not only hath been tamed, but is tamed of 
mankind. Yet the tongue is worse than these, and cannot be tamed by that 
power and art which serves to tame these things. “No man can tame the 
tongue” without supernatural grace and assistance. The apostle does not 
intend to represent it as a thing impossible [in itself], but as a thing extremely 
difficult, and therefore will require great watclhfulness, and pains, and prayer 
to keep itin due order. [Unless Divine grace interposes, the right government 
of the tongue is impossible. Men may restrain themselves from angry words, 
but to use the tongue aright, to speak what they ought to speak, and to do so 
at the right time, surpasses the power of the natural man.] And sometimes all 
is too little; “ For it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” Brute creatures 
may be kept within certain bounds, they may be matiaged by certain rules, and 
even serpents may be so used as to do no hurt with all their poison. But the 
tongue is apt to break through all bounds and rules, and to spit out its poison on 
ene occasion or other, notwithstanding the utmost care. So that it dues not need 
only to be watched, and guarded, and governed as much as an mols beast, or 
a burtful and poisonous creature, but much more care and pains will be needful 
to prevent the mischievous outbreakings and effects of the tongue. However, 
Bitthly. We are taught to think of the use we make of our tonges in religion, 
and in the service of God, and by such a consideration to keep it from cursing, 
ceusuring, and every thing that is evil, on other occasions; ver. 9, 10,“ ‘herewith 
bless we God even the Father; and therewith curse we men which are made after 
the similitude of God. Out of the same mouth proceedeth blesging and cursing. 
My brethren, these things ought not so to be.” How absurd is it, that they 
who use their tongues in prayer and praise should ever use them in cursing, 
slandering, and the like? If we bless God as our Father, it should teach us to 
speak well of, and kindly to, all that bear his image. ‘That tongue that addresses 
with reverence the Divine being, cannot without the greatest inconsistency 
turn upon fellow-creatures with reviling, brawling language. It is said of the 
seraphim, [rather, of Michael the archangel, Jude 9. The Scriptures give us 
too little information respecting the angelic world to warrant such a use of the 
term seraphim as is made by the annotator. In Jsa. vi. 2, 6, the name is given 
to the heavenly hosts ; but whether Michael the archangel, who contended about 
the body of Moses, may properly be called a seraph, is a point which we cannot 
determine. On such topics we should not go beyond the very words of the 
Bible,] that praise God, they dare not bring a railing accusation ; and for men 
to reproach orad who have not only the image of God in their natural faculties, 
but are renewed after the image of God by the grace of the Gospel, this is a 
most shameful contradiction to all their pretensions of honouring the great 
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| Original. “These things ought not so to be;” and, if such considerations were 
always at hand, surely they would not be. Piety is disgraced in all the shews of 
it, if there be not charity. ‘That tongue confutes itself, that one while pretends 
to adore the perfections of God, and to refer all things to him, and another 
while will condemn even good men, if they do not just come up to the same 
words or expressions used by itself. 

Farther, to fix this thouglit, the apostle shews that contrary effects from the 
same cause are monstrous, and not to be found in nature, and therefore cannot 
be consistent with grace; ver. 11, 12, “ Doth a fountain send forth, at the same 
place, sweet water and bitter? Can the fig-tree bear olive berries? either a 
vine, figs? Or doth the same spring yield both salt water and fresh?” True 
religion will not admit of contradictions, and a truly religious man can never 
allow of them either in his words or his actions. How many sins would this 
prevent, and recover men from, to put them upon being always consistent 
with themselves! [A holy heart is a fountain from which pure and living 
waters ever will and must flow; if the precious faith cf God's elect dwells in 
the soul, holy love, joy, peace, meekness, yea, every grace, will be more or less 
exhibited in the daily conduct.] 


13 Who zs a wise man and endued with knowledge 
among you? let him shew out of a good conversation 
his works with meekness of wisdom. 14 But if ye 
have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, glory 
not, and lie not against the truth. 15 This wisdom 
descendeth not from above, but is earthly, sensual, 
devilish. 16 For where envying and strife is, there 
ts confusion and every evil work. 17 But the wis- 
dom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 
18 And the fruit of mghteousness is sown in peace 
of them that make peace. 


As the sins before condemned arise from an affectation of being thought more 
wise than others, and being endued with more knowledge than they, so the 
apostle in these verses shews the difference betwixt men’s pretending to be 
wise and their being really so; and betwixt wisdom which is from beneath, 
from earth or hell, and that which is from above. 

First. We have some account of true wisdom, with the distinguishing marks 
and fruits of it; ver. 13, “ Who is a wise man, and endued with knowledge 
amongst you? Let him shew out of a good conversation his works with meek- 
ness of wisdom.” A truly wise man is a very knowing man. He will not set 
up for the reputation of being wise, without laying in a good stock of know- 
ledge; and he will not value himself merely upon knowing things, if he has not 
wisdom to make a right application and use of that knowledge. These two 
things must be put together to make up the account of true wisdom; “* Who is 
wise, and endued with knowledge?” Now where this is the happy case of any, 
there will be these following things :— 

1. A good conversation. If weare wiser than others, this should be evidenced 
by the goodness of our conversation, not by the roughness or vanity of it. 
Words that inform, and heal, and do good, are the marks of wisdom; and not 
those that look great, and do mischief, and are the occasions of evil, either in 
ourselves or others. (‘The good conversation of the truly wise man will be shown 
by his acting suitably to the condition in which the providence of God has 
placed him; however humble it may be, he will labour to do the will of God 
diligently, cheerfully, meekly.] 

2. True wisdom may be known by its works. The conversation here does not 
refer only to words, but to the whole of men’s practice; therefore it is said, Let 
him shew out of a good conversation his works. True wisdom dves not lie in 
good notions or speculations so much as in good and useful actions. Not he 
that thinks well, or he that talks well, that in the sense of Scripture is allowed 
to be wise, if he do not live and act well. 

3. ‘True wisdom may be known by the meekness of the spirit and temper; 
“Let him shew with meekness,” &c. It is a great instance of wisdom prudently 
to bridle our own anger, and patiently to bear the anger of others. And as 
wisdom will evidence itself in meekness, so meekness will be a great friend to 
wisdom. For nothing hinders that regular apprehension, solid juagment, and 
impartiality of thought, which is necessary to our acting wisely, so much as pas- 
sion doth. When weare mild and calm, we are best able to hear reason, and best 
able to speak it. Wisdom produces meekness, and meekness increaseth wisdom. 

Secondly. We have the glorying of those taken away that are of a contrary 
character to that now mentioned, and their wisdom exposed in all its boasts 
and productions; ver. 14—16, “ If ye have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, 
glory not,” &c. Pretend what you will, and think yourselves never so wise, 
yet you have abundance of reason to cease your glorying, if you run down love 
and peace, and give way to bitter envying and strife. our zeal for truth or 
orthodoxy, and your boasts of knowing more than others, if you do this only to 
make others hateful and to shew your own spite, and heart-burnings against 
them, is a shame to your profession of Christianity, and a downright contra- 
diction to it. Lie not thus against the truth. Observe, 

1, That envying and strife are opposed to the meekness of wisdom. The 
heart is the seat of both; but envy and wisdom cannot dwell together in the 
same heart. Holy zeal and bitter envying are as different as the Hames of 
seraphim and the fire of hell. 

2. The order of things here laid down. Envying is first, and excites strife; 
strife endeavours to excuse itself by vain-glurying and lying; and then, ver. 16, 
hereupon ensues “confusion and every evil work.” Those that live in malice 
and envy, and contention, they live in confusion, and are liable to be provoked 
and hurried to any evil Wark: Such disorders raise many temptations, and 
strengthen temptatiuns, and involve men ina great deal of guilt. Onesin begets 
another, and it cannot be imagined how much mischief is produced; there is 
every evil work; and is such wisdom to be gloried in as produces these effects ? 
This cannot be without giving the lie to Christianity, and pretending that this 
wisdom is what it isnot. For observe, 

3. From whence such wisdom cometh. It “descendeth not from above,” but 
ariseth from beneath; and, to speak plainly, it is “earthly, sensual, devilish,” 
ver. 15. It springs from earthly principles, and acts upon earthly motives, and 
is intent upon serving earthly purposes. It is sensual, indulging the fesh, and 


| 
but he retains much—body, soul, spirit (1 Thess. v. 23), a triune 


nature—the creative faculty, in a sense in which no other creature 
possesses it, &c. 

iii. 12. Literally, “nor can salt bring forth sweet water.” ‘If 
the mouth emit cursing, thereby making itself a brackish spring, it 
eannot to any purpose a!so emit the sweet stream of praise and good 
words; if it appear to do so, all must be hypocrisy and mere 
seeming ” (Alford). 


iii, 14. Not as in Authorised Version, “ strife in your hearts ;” the 
word so translated signifies rivalry or party spirit, not strife 
generally. 

iii. 15. “Sensual” does not convey the real meaning, which, indeed, 
can hardly be expressed in an epithet. The word in the original has 
reference to the soul, as distinguished from the spirit. Trench 
remarks on this word (“ New Testament Synonyms”), “That old 
philosophy knew of nothing higher than the soul of man; but reve- 
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making provision to fulfil the lusts and desires of it. Or, according to the 
original word, Wuxi, it is animal or human; the mere working of natural 
reason without any supernatural light. And it is devilish ; such wisdom being 
the wisdom of devils to create uneasiness, and to do hurt, and being inspired by 
devils, whose condemmation is pride, 1 Zim, iii. 6, and who are noted in other 
places of Scripture for their wrath, and their accusing of the brethren; and, 
therefore, those who are lifted up with such wisdom as this must fall into the 
condemnation of the devil. : } : ‘ 

Thirdly. We have the lovely picture of that wisdom which is from above 
more fully drawn, and set in opposition to this which is from beneath; ver. 17, 18, 
“But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable,” &c. 
Observe here that true wisdom is God’s gift. It 1s not gained by conversing 
with men, or by the knowledge of the world, (as some think and speak,) but 
it comes from above. And it consists of these several things :— : 

1. It is “pure,” without mixture of maxims or aims that would debase it. 
And it is free from iniquity and defilements, not allowing of any known sin, 
hut studious of holiness both in heart and life. 

2. The wisdom that is from above is “ peaceable.” Peace follows purity, and 
depends upon it. hose who are truly wise do what they can to preserve 
peace, that it may not be broken; and to make peace, that where it is lost it 
may be restored. In kingdoms, in families, in churches, in all societies, and in 
all affairs and converses, heavenly wisdom makes men peaceable. 

3. It is “gentle,” not standing upon extreme right im matters of property; 
not saying or doing any thing rigorous in points of censure, not being furious 
about opinions, urging our own beyond their weight, or theirs who oppose us 
beyond their intention; not being rude and overbearing in conversation, nor 
harsh and eruelin temper. Gentleness may thus be opposed to all these. 

4. Heavenly wisdom is “easy to be entreated;” edmectys, it is very persuad- 
able, either to what is good, or from what is evil. There is an easiness that is 
weak and faulty; but it is not a blameable easiness to yield ourselves to the 
persuasious of God’s word, and to all just and reasonable counsels or requests 
of our fellow-creatures; no, nor to give up a dispute where there appears a 
cood reason for it, and a good end may be answered by it. 

5. Heavenly wisdom is full of mercy and good fruits. Inwardly disposed to 
every thing that is kind and good, both to relieve those that want, and forgive 
those that offend, and actually to do this whenever proper occasions offer, 

6. Heayenly wisdom is “ without partiality.” The original word, ddiixptos, 
signifies to be ‘ without suspicion,’ or free from judging; making no undue 
surmises, or differences in our carriage toward one person more than another. 
The margin reads it ‘without wrangling.’ Not acting the part of sectaries, and 
disputing merely for the sake of a party ; or censuring others purely on account 
of their differing from us. The wisest men are least apt to be censurers. 

7. That wisdom which is from above is “without hypocrisy.” It has no dis- 
guises or deceits. It cannot fall in with those managements the world counts 
wise, which are crafty and guileful; but it is sincere and open, and steady and 
uniform, and consistent with itself. O that you and I might always be guided 
Ly such wisdom as this! That with St. Paul we might be able to say, “ Not 
with fleshly wisdom, but in simplicity and godly sincerity, by the grace of God, 
we have our conversation.” And then, ‘ 

8. ‘rue wisdom will go on to sow the fruits of righteousness in peace; and 
thus, if it may be, to make peace in the world, ver. 18; and that which is sown 
in peace will produce a harvest of joys. Let others reap the fruits of conten- 
tions, and all the advantages they can propose to themselves by them; but let 
is go ou peaveably to sow the seeds of righteousness, and we may depend upon 
it our labour shall not be lost. For “light is sown for the righteous, and 
gladness for the upright, in heart;” and the “ work of righteousness shall be 
peace, and the effect of righteousness quietness and assurance for ever.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


\n this chapter we are directed to consider, I. Some causes of contention, besides those 
mentioned in the foregoing chapter, and to watch against them, ver. 1—5. II. We are 
taught to abandon the friendship of this world, so as to submit and subject ourselves 
entirely to God, ver. 4—10. III. All detraction and rash judgment of others is to be 
carefully avoided, ver. 11, 12. IV. We must preserve a constant regard and pay the 
utmost defereice to the disposals of Divine providence, ver. 13—17. 


ROM whence come wars and 
fightings among you? come 
they not hence, even of your 
lusts that war in your mem- 
bers? 2 Ye lust, and have 
CS" not: ye kill, and desire to 
CWhave, and cannot obtain: ye 
Ke? Cfight and war, yet ye have 
z)not, because ye ask not. 3 
*G Ye ask, and receive not, be- 
cause ye ask amiss, that ye may consume 7t upon 
your lusts. 4 Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know 
ve not that the friendship of the world is enmit 

with God? whosoever therefore will be a friend of 
the world is the enemy of God. 5 Do ye think that 
the scripture saith in vain, The spirit that dwelleth 
in us lusteth to envy? 6 But he giveth more grace. 
Wherefore he saith, God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace unto the humble. 7 Submit yourselves 
therefore to God. Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you. 8 Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you. Cleanse your hands, ye sinners; and 


= 


lation knows of the Spirit of God, and of him making his habitation 
with men, and calling out an auswering spirit in them. The Wuyxinds of 
Scripture is one for whom the Wux~F (soul) is the highest motive power 
of life and action; in whom the spirit, as the organ of the Divine 
Spirit, is suppressed, dormant—for the time as good as extinct; 
whom the operations of this Divine Spirit have never lifted into the 
region of spiritual things.” 

iv. 4. The best MSS. omit “ye adulterers,” and Theile and 
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purify your hearts, ye double minded. 9 Be afflicted, 


and mourn, and weep: let your laughter be turned 
to mourning, and your joy to heaviness. 10 Hum- 
ble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and he shall 
lift you up. 


The former chapter speaks of envying one another, as the great spring of strifes 
and contentions. ‘This chapter speaks of a lust after worldly things, and a 
setting too great value upon worldly pleasures and friendships, as that which 
carried their divisions to a shameful height. And therefore the apostle here, 

First. Reproves the Jewish Christians for their wars, and for their lusts, as 
the cause of them; ver. 1, “From whence come wars and fightings among you? 
Come they not hence, even of your lusts, that war in your members?” The 
Jews were a very seditious people, and had therefore frequent wars with the 
Romans; and they were a very quarrelsome, divided people, often fighting 
among themselves; and many of those corrupt Christians, against whose errors 
and vices this epistle was written, seem to have fallen in with the common 
quarrels. Hereupon our apostle informs them that the original of their wars 
and fightings was not (as they pretended) a true zeal for their country, and for 
the honour of God; but their prevailing lusts were the cause of all. Observe 
from thence, that many times what is sheltered and shrouded under a specious 
pretence of zeal for God andreligion, yet really comes from men’s pride, malice, 
covetousness, ambition, and revenge. ‘The Jews had many struggles with the 
Roman power before they were entirely destroyed. They often unnecessaril 
embroiled themselves, and then fell into parties and factions about the differen 
methods of managing their wars with their common enemies; and hence it comes 
to pass, that when their cause might be supposed good, yet their engaging in 
it, and their management of it, came from a bad principle; their worldly and 
fleshly lusts raised and managed their wars and fightings; but one would think 
here is enough said to subdue those lusts. For, 

1. They make a war within, as well as fightings without. Impetuous passions 
and desires first war in their members, and then raise feuds in their nation. 
There is war between conscience and corruption, and there is war also between 
one corruption and another, and from these contentions in themselves arose 
their quarrels with each other. Apply this to private cases, and may we not 
then say of fightings and strifes among relations and neighbours, that they come 
from those lusts which war in their members? From lust of power and do- 
minion, lust of pleasure, or lust of riches, from some one or more of these lusts 
arise all the broils and contentions that are in the world. And since all wars 
and fightings come from the corruptions of our own hearts, it is therefore the 
right method for the cure of contention to lay the axe to the root, and mortify 
here those lusts that war in the members. 

2. 1t should kill these lusts to think of their disappointment; ver. 2, ‘ Ye lust 
and have not, ye kill and desire to have, and cannot obtain.” You covet great 
things for yourselves, and you think to obtain them by your victories over the 
Romans, or by suppressing this and the other party among yourselves. You 
think you shall secure great pleasures and happiness tu yourselves by over- 
throwing every thing which thwarts your eager wishes. But, alas! you are 
losing your labour and your blood, while you kill one another with such views 
as these. Inordinate desires are either totally disappointed, or, however, not 
to be appeased and satisfied by obtaining the things desired. The words here 
rendered “cannot obtain,” signify cannot gain the happiness sought after. 
Note hence, that worldly and fleshly lusts ure a distemper which will not 
allow of contentment or satisfaction in the mind. 

3. Sinful desires and affections generally exclude prayer, and the working of 
our desires towards God. “Ye fight and war, yet ye have not, because ye ask 
not.” You fight and do not succeed, because you do not pray. You do not 
eonsult God in your undertakings, whether he allow of them or not. And you 
do not commit your way to him, and make known your requests to him, but 
follow your own corrupt views and inclinations, therefore you meet with con- 
tinual disappointments. Or else, 

4. Your lusts spoil your prayers, and make them an abomination to God 
whenever you put them up to him; ver. 3, “ Ye ask, and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss, that you may consume it upon your lusts;” as if it had been said, 
‘Though perhaps you may sometimes pray for success against your enemies, yet 
it is not your aim to improve the advantages you gain so as promote true piety 
and religion, either in yourselves or others; but pride, and vanity, and luxury, 
and sensuality, is what you would serve by your successes and by your very 
prayers. You want to live in great power and plenty, in voluptuousness and a 
sensual prosperity ; and thus you disgrace devotion and dishonour God by such 
gross and base ends, and therefore your prayers are rejected. 

Let us learn from hence, in the management of all our worldly affairs, and in 
our prayers to God for suecess in them, to see that our ends be right. When 
men follow their worldly business, (suppose them tradesmen or husbandmen,) 
and ask of God prosperity, but do not receive what they ask for, it is often 
because they ask with wrong aims and intentions. They ask God to give them 
success in their callings or undertakings, not that they may glorify their heavenly 
Father, and do good with what they have, but that they may “ consume it upon 
their lusts;” that they may be enabled to eat better meat, and drink better drink, 
and wear better clothes, and so gratify their pride, and vanity, and voluptuous- 
ness. But if we thus seek the things of this world, it is just in God to deny 
them; whereas if we seek any thing that we may serve God with it, we may ex- 
pect he will either give what we seek for, or give hearts to be content without 
it, and give opportunities of serving and glorifying him some other way. Let us 
remember this, that when we speed not in our prayers, it is because we ask 
amiss. Either we do not ask for right ends, or not in a right manner; not with 
faith, or not with fervency. Unbelieving aud cold desires beg denials, And 
this we may be sure of, that when our prayers are rather the language of our 
lusts than of our graces, they will return empty. 


Secondly. We have fair warning to avoid all criminal friendships with this — 


world; ver. 4, “ Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye not that the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with God?” [They are guilty of spiritual adultery; 
they break the solemn vow and covenant to be the Lord’s, into which they 
once entered. From hence we may learu how great is their guilt.] Worldly 
people are here called adulterers and adulteresses, because of their perfidious- 
ness to God, whilst they give their best affections to the world. Covetousness 
is elsewhere called idolatry, and it is here called adultery. It is a forsaking 
him to whom we are devoted and espoused, to cleave to other things. ‘There is 
this brand put upon worldly-mindedness, that it is enmity to God. A man may 
have a competent portion of the good things of this life, and yet may keep him- 
self in the love of God; but he that sets his heart upon the world, that places 
his happiness in it, and will conform himself to it, and do any thing rather thar 
lose its ene es he is an enemy to God. It is constructive treason and 
rebellion against God to set the world upon his throne in our hearts. “ Who- 
soever, therefore, would be a friend of the world is an enemy to God.” Ha 


| others argue it is unnecessary; for God is the Lord and husband 


of every soul that is his as well as of the Church, and the indignait 
“ye adulteresses”” of the apostle applies as well to each one who 
forsakes his or her God as to an apostate church, 

iv. 5. The quotation is not in the actual words, but the general 
sense of Scripture. It continues the idea above, according to De 
Wette, Alford, and others, thus: ‘The spirit that he hath placed 


ey 


‘in us jealously desireth us’—i.e,, God is a jealous God over those 
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that will act upon this principle, to keep in the smiles of the world, and to 
have its continual friendship, cannot but shew himself in spirit, and in his ac- 
tions too, an enemy to God. “Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” Mat. vi. 24. 
From hence arise wars and fightings, even from this adulterous, idolatrous love 
of the world, and serving of it. For what peace can there be among men so 
Jong as there is enmity towards God? Or who can fight against God and pros- 
per? Think seriously with yourselves what the spirit of the world is, and you 
will find that you cannot suit yourselves to it as friends, but it must occasion 
your being envious and full of evil inclinations, as the generality of the world 
are. “Do you think that the Scripture saith in vain, The spirit that dwelleth 
in us lusteth to envy?” ver.5. The avcount given in the holy Scriptures of the 
hearts of men by nature is, “ That their imagination is evi:, only evil, and that 
continually,” Gen. vi. 5. Natural corruption principally shews itself by envy- 
ing; and there is a continual propensity to this. he spirit which naturally 
dwells in man is always producing one evil imagination or another; always 
emulating such as we see and converse with, and seeking those things which 
are possessed and enjoyed by them. Now this way of the world, affecting 
pomp and pleasure, and falling into strifes and quarrels for the sake of these 
things, is the certain consequence of being friends to the world; for there is no 
friendship without a oneness of spirit. And therefore Christians, to avoid con- 
tentions, must avoid the friendship of the world, and must shew that they are 
actuated by nobler principles, and that a nobler spirit dwelleth in them. For if 
we belong to God, he giveth more grace than to live and act as the generality 
of the world do. ‘The spirit of the world teaches men to be churls, God teaches 
them to be bountiful. The spirit of the world teaches us to lay up, or lay out, 
for ourselves, and according to our own fancies; God teaches us to be willing to 
cummunicate to the necessities and to the comfort of others, and so as to do 
good to all about us according to our ability. The grace of God is contrary to 
the spirit of the world, and therefore the friendship of the world is to be 
avoided, if we pretend to be friends of God. Yea, the grace of God will correct 
and cure the spirit that naturally dwells in us. Where he giveth grace he giveth 
another spirit than that of the world. 

Thirdly. We are taught to observe the difference God makes betwixt pride and 
humility; ver. 6, “ God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble.” 
This is represented as the language of Scripture in the Old Testament. For so 
it is declared in the book of Psalms, that God “ will save the afflicted people,” (if 
their spirits be suited to their condition,) “but will bring down high looks,” 
Ps. xviii. 27. And in the book of Preverbs it is said, “He scorneth the scorners, 
and giveth grace unto the lowly,” Pr. iii. 34. ‘wo things are here to be observed, 

1. The disgrace cast upon the proud. God resists them; the original word 
dvritaoceras, signifies God setting himself as in battle array against them. And 
can there be a greater disgrace than for God to proclaim a man a rebel, an 
enemy, a traitor to his crown and dignity, and to proceed against him as such ? 
The proud resisteth God. In his understanding he resisteth the truths of God, 
in his will he resisteth the laws of God, in his passions he resisteth the provi- 
dence of God, and therefore no wonder that Godaotd himself against the proud. 
Let proud spirits hear this and tremble; God resists them. Who can describe 
the wretched state of those that make G 
the faces of such with shame, sooner or later, as have filled their hearts with 
pride. We should therefore resist pride in our hearts, if we would not have 
God to resist us. 

2. Observe the honour and help God gives tothe humble. Grace, as opposed 
to disgrace, is honour; this God gives to the humble. And where God gives 
grace to the humble, there he will give all other graces; and, as in the begin- 
ning of this sixth verse, he will give more grace. Wherever God gives true 
grace, he will give more. For to him that hath, and useth what he hath aright, 
moro shall be given. He will especially give more grace to the humble, because 


od their enemy? He will certainly fill | 
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they see their need of it, will pray for it, and be thankful for it, and such shall , 


have it. For this reason, 

Fourthly. We are taught to submit ourselves entirely to God; ver. 7, “‘ Sub- 
mit yourselves therefore to God: resist the devil and he will flee from you.” 
Christians should forsake the friendship of the world, and watch against that 
envy and pride which they see prevailing in natural men, and should, by grace, 
learn to glory in their submissions to God. “Submit yourselves” to him as 
subjects to their prince in duty, and as one friend to another in love and inte- 
rest. Submit your understandings to the truths of God, submit your wills to 
the will of God, the will of his precept, the will of his providence. e are sub- 
jects, and as such must be submissive, not only through fear, but through love; 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. Submit yourselves to God, 
as considering how many ways you are bound to this, and as considering what 
advantage you will gain by it. For God will not hurt you by his dominion over 
you, but will do you good. Now, as this subjection and submission to God is 
what the devil most industriously strives to hinder, so we ought with grea@ 
care and steadiness to resist his suggestions. If he would represent a tame 
yielding to the will and providence of God as what will bring calamities, and 
expose to contempt and misery, we must resist those suggestions of fear. If 
he would represent submission to God as a hindrance to our outward ease, or 
worldly preterments, we must resist these suggestions of pride and sloth. If 
he Waite tert us to lay any of our miseries, and crosses, and afflictions to the 
charge of providence, so as that we might avoid them by following his direc- 
tions instead of God’s, we must resist these provocations to anger, not “ fretting 
ourselves in anywise to do evil.” Let not the devil, in these or the like at- 
tempts, prevail upon you; but resist him, and he will flee from you. If we 
basely yield to temptations, the devil will continually follow us; but if we put 
on the whole armour of God, and stand it out against him, he will be gone from 
us. Resolution shuts and bolts the door against na toot ; 

Fifthly. We are directed how to carry it towards God in our becoming sub- 
missive to him, ver. 8—10. 

1. ‘Draw nigh to God.” The heart that has rebelled must be brought to 
the foot of God; the spirit that was distant, and estranged from a life of com- 
munion and converse with God, must become acquainted with him. Draw 
nigh to God in his worship and institutions, and in every duty he requires of you. 

2. “ Cleanse your hands.” He that comes unto God must have cean hands. 
St. Paul therefore directs to “lift up holy hands without wrath and doubting,” 
1 Tim. ii. 8; hands free from blood, and bribes, and every thing that is unjust 
or cruel, and free from every defilement of sin. He is not subject to God who 
is a servant of sin. The hands must be cleansed by faith, repentance, and 
reformation, or it will be in vain for us to draw nigh to God in prayer, or in 
any of the exercises of devotion. : 

3. The hearts of the double-minded must be purified. Those that halt be- 
tween God and the world are here meant by “the double-minded.” To purify 
the heart is to be sincere, and to act upon this single aim and principle, rather 
ww please God than to seek after any thing in this world. Hypocrisy is heart 
impurity; but they who submit themselves to God aright will purify their 
hearts as well as cleanse their hands. 

4. ‘* Be afflicted, and mourn, and weep.” What afflictions God sends, take 
them as he would have you, and be duly sensible of them. “ Be afflicted” when 
afflictions are sent upen you, and do not despise them. Or, “be afflicted” in your 
sympathies with those that are so, and in laying to heart the calamities of the 


whom he has united to himself, and will not suffer them to be 
friends with his enemies—to forsake him for them. “The apostle is 
speaking of the eager and jealous love of God towards those whom 
he has united, as it were, in a bond of marriage with himself. 

iv. 10. Conclusion of the exhortation arising from the knowledge 
of God’s jealous love for his people. Submit, draw near to him ; 
bumble yourselves, and he shall exalt you. , : ‘ 

iv. 11, 12. The apostle procveds to show that evil-speaking arises 
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church of God. “Mourn and weep” for your own sins, and the sins of othera, 
Times of contention and division are times to mourn in; and the sins that ocea- 


sion wars and fightings should be mourned for. “ Let your laughter be turned 
to mourning, and your joy to heaviness.” This may be taken either as a pre- 
diction of sorrow or a prescription of seriousness. Let men think to set grief 
at defiance, yet God can bring it upon them. None laugh so heartily but he 


can turn their laughter into mourning. And this the unconcerned Christians 


St James wrote to are threatened should be their case. ‘They are therefore 
directed, before things come to the worst, to lay aside their vain mirth, and their 
sensual pleasures, that they might indulge in godly sorrow and penitential tears, 

5. “ Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord.” Let the inward acts of the 


soul be suitable to all those outward expressions of grief, affliction, and sorrow 
before mentioned. Humility of spirit 1s here required, as in the sight of him 
who looks principally at the spirits of men. Let there be thorough humiliation 
in a bewailing every thing that is evil; let there be great humility in doing that 
which is good. Humble yourselves. 

Sixthly. We have @reat encouragement to carry it thus towards God. He 
will draw nigh to them that draw nigh to him, ver. 8; and he will lift up those 
that humble themselves in his sight, ver. 10. Those that draw nigh to Godina 
way of duty shall find God drawing nigh to them in a way of merey. Draw 
nigh to him in faith, and trust, and obedience, and he will draw nigh to you for 

our deliverance. If there be not a close communion between God and us, it 
is our fault, and not his. He shall lift up the humble. ‘Thus much our Lord 
himself declared, “ He that shall humble himself shall be exalted,” Mat. xxiii. 12. 
If we are truly penitent and humble under the marks of God’s displeasure, we 
shall in a little time know the advantages of his favour. He will lift us up out 
of trouble, or he will lift us up in our spirits and comforts under trouble. He 
will lift us up to honour and safety in the world, or he will lift us up in our way 
to heaven, so as to raise our hearts and affections above the world. “God will 
revive the spirit of the humble,” Jsa. lvii. 15; and he “will hear the desire of 
the humble,” Ps. x. 17; and he will at last lift them up to glory. Before 
honour is humility. The highest honour in heaven will be the reward of the 

greatest humility on earth. 
He 


11 Speak not evil one of another, brethren. 
that speaketh evil of Ais brother, and judgeth his 
brother, speaketh evil of the law, and judgeth the 
law: but if thou judge the law, thou art not a doer 
of the law, but a judge. 12 There is one lawgiver, 
who is able to save and to destroy: who art thou 
that judgest another? 13 Go to now, ye that say, 
To day or to morrow we will go into such a city, and 
continue there a year, and buy and sell, and get 
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gain: 14 Whereas ye know not what shall be on 
the morrow. For what is your life? It is even a 
vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away. 15 For that ye ought to say, If the 
Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or that. 16 But 
now ye rejoice in your boastings: all such rejoicing 
is evil. 17 Therefore to him that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin. 

ee ever ca cecatecahe ole ok evil speaking ; ver U1, “Speak not evil one 
of another, brethren.” The Greek word xataA\udcre signifies speaking any thing 
that may hurt or injure another. We must not speak evil things of others, 


though they are true, unless we be called to it, and there be some necessary 
Gcension for it. Much less must we report evil things when they are false, or, 


from the same cause as those fightings and lustings before reprobated 
—viz., self-exaltation (verse 6). ‘ Judgeth the law:” i.e., pronounces 
upon its observance by others, and so sets himself up above both his 
brother and the law. “Such a one acts as though the law could 
not perform its own office of judging” (Bengel), “There is one 
lawgiver and judge” (so the best Mss.); he can and will judge and 
execute judgment. “Itis not for us to judge, especially as we canno 

carry out our judgment” (Bengel). = 
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for auzht we know, may be so. Our lips must be guided by the law of kind- 
ness, as well as truth and justice. This, which Solomon makes a necessary | 
part of the character of his virtuous woman, that she “openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of, kindness,” Pr, xxxi. 26, must needs be 
a part of the character of every true Christian. “Speak not evil one of another.” | 

1. Because ye are “brethren.” The compellation, as used by the apostle here, | 
carries an argument along with it. Since Christians are brethren, they should 
not revile or defame one another. It is required of us that we be tender of 
the good name of our brethren. Where we cannot speak well, we had better 
say nothing than speak evil. We must not take pleasure in making known the 
faults of others, divulging things that are secret merely to expose them; nor in 
making more of their known faults than really they, deserve; and least of all in 
making false stories, and spreading things concerning them of which they are 
altogether innocent. What is this but to raise the hatred and encourage the 
persecutions of the world against those who are engaged in the same interests 
with yourselves, and therefore with whom you yourselves must stand or fall? 
Consider, ye are brethren. E 5 

2. Speak not evil one of another, because this is to judge the law. “He that 
speaketh evil of his brother, and judgeth his brother, speaketh evil of the law 
and judgeth the law.” The law of Moses says, “Thou shalt not go up and 
down as a talebearer among thy people,” Lev. xix. 16. The law of Christ is, 
“ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” Mat. vii. 1. The sum and substance of 
both is, that men should “love one another.” A detracting tongue, therefore, 
condemns the law of God, and the commandment of Christ, when it 1s defaming 
its neighbour. To break God’s commandments is, in effect, to speek evil of 
them, and to judge them, as if they were too strict, and laid too great a restraint 
upon us. The Christians to whom St. James wrote were apt to speak very 
hard and ill things of one another, because of their differences about indifferent 
things, (such as the observance of meats and days, as appears from Rom, xiv.) 
Now, says the apostle, he that censures and condemns his brother for not 
agreeing with him in those things which the law of God has left, indifferent, 
thereby censures and condemns the law as if it had done ill in leaving them in- 
different. He that quarrels with his brother, and condemns him for the sake of 
any thing not determined in the word of God, does thereby reflect on that word 
of God as if it were not a perfect rule. Let us take heed of judging the law, 
for the law of the Lord is perfect. If men break the law, leave that to judge 
them; if they do not break it, let not us judge them. ‘This is a heinous evil, 
because it is to forget our place, that we ought to be doers of the law ; and it is 
to set up ourselves above it, as if we were to be judges of it. He that is guilty 
of the sin here cautioned against is “not a doer of the law, but a judge.” He 
assumes an office and place that does not belong to him, and he will be sure to 
suffer for it in the end. Those that are most ready to set up for judges of the 
law generally fail most in their obedience to it. 

3. Speak not evil one of another, because God the lawgiver has reserved the 
power of passing the final sentence on men wholly to himself; ver. 12, “There 
is one lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy. Who art thou that judgest 
another?” Princes and states are not excluded by what is here said from 
making laws, nor are subjects at all encouraged to disobey human laws; but 
God is still to be acknowledged as the supreme lawgiver, who only can give 
law to the conscience, and who alone is to be absolutely obeyed. His right to 
enact laws is incontestable, because he has such power to enforce them. He 
“is able to save and to destroy” so as none other can, He has power fully to 
reward the observance of his laws, and to punish all disobedienee. He can save 
the soul, and make it happy for ever; or he can, after he has killed, cast into 
hell, and therefore should be feared and obeyed as the great lawgiver, and all 
judgment should be committed to him. Since there is one lawgiver, we may 
infer that it is not for any man, or company of men in the world, to pretend to 
give laws immediately to bind conscience; for that is God’s prerogative, which 
must not be invaded. As the apostle had before warned against being many 
masters, so here he cautions against being many judges. Let us not prescribe 
to our brethren, let us not censure and condemn them. It is sufficient that we 
have the law of God, which is a rule to us all, and therefore we should not set 
up other rules. Let us not presume to set up our own particular notions and 
opinions as arule to all about us, “‘Ihere is one lawgiver,” &c. 

Secondly. We are cautioned against a presumptuous copfidence of the con- 
tinuance of our lives, and against forming projects thereupon with assurance of 
success, ver. 13, 14. ‘Ihe apostle having reproved those who were iudges and 
condemners of the law, now reproves such as were disregardful of providence. 
* Go to, now.” An old way of speaking, designed to engage attention. ‘The 
Greek word may be rendered, ‘ Behold, now !’ or ‘ See, and consider!’ Ye that 
say, “ To-day or to-morrow we will go into such a city, and continue there a 
year, and buy, and sell, and get gain;” reflect a little on_ this way of thinking 
and talking; call yourselves to account for it. Serious reflection on our words 
and ways would shew us many evils that we are apt through inadvertency to 
run into, and continue in. ‘here were some that said of old, as too many say 
still, ‘* We will go to such a city,” and do this or that for such a term of time, 
whilst all serious regards to the disposals of providence were neglected. Ob- 
serve here, 

1. How apt worldly and projecting men are to leave God out of their schemes. 
Where any are set upon earthly things, these have a strange power of engrossing 
the thoughts and the heart. We should therefore have a care of growing in- 
tent or eager in our pursuits after any thing here below. 

2. How much of a worldly happiness lies in the promises men make to them- 
selves beforehand. Their heads are full.of fine visions as to what they shall do, 
and be, and enjoy, in some future time, when they can neither be sure of time, | 
nor of any of the advantages they promise themselves. Therefore observe, 

3. How vain a thing it is to look for any thing good in futurity, without the 
concurrence of Providence. ‘ We will go to such a city,” say they, perhaps to 
Autioch, or, Damascus, or Alexandria, which were then the great places for 
traffic. But how could they be sure when they set out that they should reach 
any of these cities? Something might possibly stop their way, or call them 
elsewhere, or cut the thread of life. Many that have set out on a journey have 
gone to their long home, and never reached their journey’s end. But suppose 
they should reach the city they designed, how did they know they sheuld | 
rontinue there Something might happen to send them back, or to call them | 
from hence, and to shorten their stay. Or suppose they should stay the full | 
time they proposed, yet they could not be certain that they should buy and sell 
there. Perhaps they might lie sick there, or they might not meet with those to | 
trade with them that they expected. Yea, suppose they should go to that city, | 
and “continue there a year,” and should “ buy and sell,” yet they might not 
“vet gain.” Getting of gain in this world is at best but an uncertain thing ; 
and they might probably make more losing bargains than gainful ones. And 
then, as to all these particulars, the frailty, and shortness, and uncertainty of | 
life, ought te check the vanity and presumptuous confidence of such projectors | 
for futurity; ver. 14, “ What is your life? It is even a vapour, that appeareth 
for a little time and then vanisheth away.” God hath wisely left us in the dark 
concerning future events, and even concerning the duration of lifeitself, ‘ We | 
know not what shall be on the morrow.” We may know what we intend to do, 
and to bs, but a thausand things may happen to prevent us. We are not sure 


iv. 14. Not as in Authorised Version, according to MSS., but | 
“For what is your life? for ye are a vapour, &c.;” as if the 
apostle would add force to his depreciation of their pride: “Ye 
yourselves are only a vapour; your life is certainly not more en- 
during.” 

iv. i7. The general principle that the last example illustrated is 
here stated—viz., that knowledge without practice is imputed to 
men as sin. 
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of life itself, since it is but as a vapour;” something in appearance, but 
nothing solid or certain; easily seattered and gone. We can fix the hour and 
minute of the sun’s rising and setting to-morrow, but we cannot fix the certain 
time of a vapour’s being scattered; such is our life; “It appears but for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away.” Tt vanisheth as to this world, but there is a 
life that will continue in the other world; and, since this life is so uncertain, 
it concerns us all to prepare and lay up in store for that to come. 

Thirdly. We are taught to keep up a constant sense of our dependence on 
the will of God for life, and all the actions and enjoyments of it; “ Ye ought 
to say, If the Lord will we shall live, and do this or that,” ver. 15. The 
apostle, having reproved them for what was amiss, now directs them how to be 
and do better: Ye ought to say it in your hearts at all times, and with your 
tongues upon proper occasions, especially in your constant prayers and devo-= 
tions, that if the Lord will give leave, and if he will own and bless you, that you 
have such and such designs to accomplish. ‘This must be said, not in a slight, 
and formal, and customary way, but so as to think what we say, and so as to be 
reverent and serious in what we say. It is good to express ourselves thus when 
we have to do with others, but it is indispensably requisite that we should say 
this to ourselves in all that we go about. vv Ge~,—‘ with the leave and bless- 
ing of God,’ was used by the Greeks in the beginning of every undertaking. 

1. “If the Lord will, we shall live.” We must remember that our times are 
not in our own hands, but at the disposal of God. We live as long as God 
appoints, and in the circumstances God appoints, and therefore must be sub- 
missive to him, even as to life itself; and then, : 

2. “If the Lord will, we shall do this or that.” All our actions and designs 
are under the control of heaven. Our heads may be filled with cares and con- 
trivances; this and the other thing we may propose to do for ourselves, or our 
families, or our friends; but providence sometimes breaks all our measures, and 
throws our schemes into confusion. Therefore both our counsels for action 
and our conduct in action should be entirely referred to God; all we design 
and all we do should be with a submissive dependence on God. 

Fourthly. We are directed to avoid vain boasting, and to look upon it not 
only as a weak, but a very evil thing ; “ You rejoice in your boastings; all such 
rejoicing is evil,” ver. 16. They promised themselves life and prosperity, and 
great things in the world, without any just regards to God; and then they 
boasted of these things. Such is the joy of worldly people, to boast of all their 
successes, yea, many times to boast of their very projects before they know what 
success they shall have. How common is it for men to boast of things which 
they have no other title to but what arises from their own vanity and pre- 
sumption! Such rejoicing,” says the apostle, “is evil;” it is foolish and it is 
hurtful. For men to boast of worldly things, and of their aspiring projects, 
when they should be attending to the humbling duties before laid down in 
ver. 8—10, is a very ill thing. It is a great sin in God's account; it will bring 
great disappointments upon themselves, and it will prove their destruction in 
the end. If we rejoice in God that our times are in his hand, that all events 
are at his disposal, and that he is our God in covenant, this rejoicing is good ; 
the wisdom, power, and providence of God are then concerned to cake all 
things work together for our good, But if we rejoice in our own vain confi- 
dences and presumptuous boasts, this is evil; it is an evil carefully to be avoided 
by all wise and good men. 

Fifthly. We are taught, in the whole of our conduct, to act up to our own ~ 
convictions ; and whether we have to do with God or men, to see that we never 
go contrary to our own knowledge; ver. 17, “ ‘Io him that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” It is aggravated sin, it is sinning with 
a witness; and it is to have the worst witness against a man that can be, when 
he sins against his own conscience. Observe, 

1. This stands immediately connected with the plain lesson of saying, “If the 
Lord will, we shall do this or that.” They might be ready to say, ‘This is a very 
obvious thing ; who knows not that we all depend upon Almighty God for life, 
and breath, and all things? Remember, then, if you do know this, that when- 
ever you carry it unsuitably to such a dependence, “to him that knoweth to do 
good, and does it not, to him it is sin,” the greater sin. Observe again, 

2. Omissions are sins that will come into judgment, as well as commissions. 
He that does not the good he knows should be done, as well as he who does the 
evil he knows should not be done, will be condemned. Let us, therefore, take 
care that conscience be rightly informed, and then that it be faithfully and con- 
stantly obeyed; for, if ‘our own hearts condemn us not, then have we conti- 
dence towards God;” but if we say, “‘ We see,” and do not act suitably to eur 
sight, then our “sin remaineth,” Jno. ix. 41. 


CHAPTER V. 

In this chapter the apostle denounces the judgments of God upon those rich men that 
oppress the poor; shewing them how great their sin and folly isin the sight of God; 
and how grievous the punishments would be which should fall upon themzelves, ver. 
1—6. Hereupon all the faithful are exhorted to patience under their trials and suffer- 
ings, ver. 7—11; the sin of swearing is cautioned against, ver. 12; we are directed how 
to carry it both under affliction and in prosperity, ver. 13; prayer for the sick, and 
anointing with oil, are preseriped, ver. 14, 15; Christians are directed to acknowledge 
their faults one to another, and to pray one for another, and the eflicavy of prayer is 
proved, ver. 16—18. And lastly, it is recommended to us to do what we can for the 
reducing of them that stray from the ways of truth, ver. 19, 20. 

O to now, ye rich men, weep 

and howl for your miseries 

that shall come upon you. 

2 Your riches are corrupt- 

ed, and your garments are 

motheaten. 3 Your gold. 
and silver is cankered; and 

the rust of them shall be a 

witness against you, and shal. 

eat your flesh as it were fire. 

Ye have heaped treasure together for the last days. 

4 Behold, the hire of the labourers who have reaped 

down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 


'erieth: and the cries of them which have reaped are 


v. 3. “The rust of them shall be a witness against you:” rust 
does not happen to gold and silver ; but these are here used generally 
to denote wealth. The apostle seems to intend a warning against three 
evil courses connected with riches: hoarding (verses 2, 3), defrauding — 


to obtain riches (verse 4), wasting in riotous living (verse 5). 

v. 4, This is the only passage in the New Testament where “the — 
Lord of Sabaoth”—i.e., “ of hosts” —is used. The Jewish character — 
of the epistle accounts for this ; Rom. ix. 29 is a quotation. 
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entered into the ears of the Lord of sabaoth. 5 Ye| 
have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been wan- 
ton; ye have nourished your hearts, as in a day of 
slaughter. 6 Ye have condemned and killed the 


fo) 
just; and he doth not resist you. 7 Be patient’ 


therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord. 
Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until 
he receive the early and latter rain. 8 Be ye also 
ge stablish your hearts: for the coming of the 

ord draweth nigh. 9 Grudge not one against an- 
other, brethren, lest ye be condemned: behold, the 
judge standeth before the door. 10 Take, my bre- 
thren, the prophets, who have spoken in the name 
of the Lord, for an example of suffering affliction, 
and of patience. 11 Behold, we count them happy 
which endure. Ye have heard of the patience of 
Job, and have seen the end of the Lord; that the 
Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy. 


The apostle is here addressing first sinners, and then saints. 

First. Let us consider the address to sinners; and here we find St. James 
seconding what his great Master had _ said, ‘‘ Woe unto you that are rich, 
for ye have received your consolation,” Lu. vi. 24. The rich people, to whom 
this word of warning was sent, were not such as professed the Christian religion 
but the worldly and unbelieving Jews, such as are here said to condemn an 
kill the just, which the Christians had no power to do; and though this epistle 
was written for the sake of the faithful, and was sent principally to them, yet, 
be an apostrophe, the infidel Jews may be well supposed here spoken to. 

ney would not hear the word, and therefore it is written, that they might read 
it. [t is observable, in the inscription of this epistle, that it is not directed, 
as Paul’s epistles were, “to the brethren in Christ,” but, in general, “to the 
twelve tribes ;” and the salutation is not, “ grace and peace from Christ,” but, 
in general, “greeting,” ch. i. 1. The poor among the Jews received the Gospel, 
and many of them believed: but the generality of the rich rejected Christianity, 
and were hardened in their unbelief, and hated and persecuted those who 
believed on Christ. To these oppressing, unbelieving, persecuting, rich people, 
the apostle directs himself in the first six verses. 

1. He foretels the judgments of God that should come upon them, ver. 1—3. 
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They should have miseries come upon them, and such dreadful miseries that 
the very apprehension of them was enough to make them weep and howl— 
misery that sheuld arise from the very things in which they placed their happi- 
ness, and misery that should be completed by these things witnessing against 
them at the last, to their utter destruction; and they are now called to reason 
upon and thoroughly to weigh the matter, and to think how they will stand 
before God in judgment; “ Go to now, ye rich men.” 

Ist. You may be assured of this, that very dreadful calamities are coming 
_upon you, calamities that shall carry nothing of support nor comfort in them, 
but all misery, misery in time, misery to eternity, misery in your outward afHic- 
tions, misery in your inward frame and temper of mind, misery in this world, 
misery in hell. You have not a single instance of misery only coming upon you 
but miseries. The ruin of your church and nation is at hand; and there will 
come a day of wrath, when riches shall not profit men, but all the wicked shall 
be destroyed. = 

2nd, The very apprehension of such miseries as were coming upon them is 
enough to make them weep and howl. Rich men are apt to say to themselves, 
and others are ready to say to them, “ Eat, drink, and be merry;” but God 
says, “ Weep and howl.” It is not said, Weep and repent, for this the apostle 
does not expect from them, (he speaks in a way of denouncing rather than 
admonishing), but, “ Weep and howl,” for when your doom comes there will be 
nothing but “ weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” ‘Those who live 
like beasts are called to howl like such. Public calamities are most grievous to 
rich people, who live in pleas, and are secure and sensual; and therefore 
they shall weep and howl more than other people, for the miseries that shall 
come upon them. : 

[‘‘ Miseries,” &c. It is highly probable that the apostle here refers to those 
tremendous Judgments which our Lord predicted were about to come upon 
Jerusalem and the Jewish people, and which were inflicted soon after this 
epistle was written. All the hoarded treasures of the rich would be worse 
than useless to them in that day of rebuke. ‘The enumeration of the various 
kinds of wealth,’ says Bishop Jebb, ‘is a poetical amplification, containing also 
aclimax. Three kinds of wealth are intended: 1. Stores of corn, wine, oil, &c., 
liable to putrefaction; 2. Wardrobes of rich garments, among the ancients a 
chief part of their riches, and Sores tially the prey of the moth; 3. Treasures 
of gold and silver, liable to rust, or at least to change colour. The rust or 
tarnishing of the precious metals rising as a witness against avaricious hoarders, 
is a noble figure; and the terror is greatly heightened when it is described as a 
tire eating their very vitals.] ¥ : : il 

3rd. Their misery shall arise from the very things in which they placed their 
happiness. Corruption, decay, rust, and ruin, will come upon all your goodly 
things ; ver. 2, “ Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten.” 
These things, which you now inordinately affect, will hereafter insupportably 
wound you. They will be of no worth, of no use to you, but, on the contrary, 
they will pierce you through with many sorrows. p 

For, 4th. “ They will witness against you, and they will eat your flesh, as it 
were fire,” ver. 3. Things inanimate are frequently represented in Scripture 
as witnessing against wicked men, Heaven, earth, the stones of the field, the 

ruductions of the ground, and here the very rust and canker of ill-gotten and 
ill-kept treasures, are said to witness against impious rich men. They think to 
heap up treasure for their last days, to live plentifully upon them when they 
come to be old; but, alas! they are only heaping up treasures to become a prey 
+o others, (as the Jews had all taken from them by the Romans,) and treasures 
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that will prove at last to be only treasures of wrath, in “the day of the revela~ 
tion of the righteous judgment of God.” ‘Then shall their iniquities, in the 


punishment of them, eat their flesh as it were fire. In the ruin of Jerusalem 
many thousands perished by fire. In the last judgment the wicked shall be 
condemned to “everlasting burnings, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
The Lord deliver us from the portion of wicked rich men! And in order to this, 
let us take care that we do not fall into their sins, which we are next to consider, 

2. ‘The apostle shews what those sins are which should bring such miseries. 


To be in so deplorable a condition must doubtless be owing to some very 
heinous crimes. 

Ist. Covetousness is laid to the charge of this people. 
garments till they bred moths, and were eaten. They hoarded up their gold 
and silver till they were rusty and cankered. It is a very great disgrace to 
these things that they carry in them the principles of their own corruption and 
consumption; the garment breeds the moth that frets it; the gold and silver 
breeds the canker that eats it. But the disgrace falls most heavily upon those 
who hoard and lay up these things till they come to be thus corrupted, and 
cankered, and eaten. God gives us our worldly possessions that we may 
honour him and do good with them; but if, instead of that, we sinfully hoard 
them up, through an undue affection toward them, or a distrust of the provi- 
dence of God for the future, this is a very heinous crime, and will be witnessed 
against by the very rust and corruption of the treasure thus heaped together. 

2nd. Another sin charged upon those against whom St. Janies writes, is 
oppression ; ver. 4, “ Behold the hire of the labourers, which have reaped down 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth,” &c. 

(* The hire of the labourers,” &c. This is an awful word to all oppressors of 
the poor, and especially to those in Christian lands who hold their fellow-men 
in bondage, robhing them not only of the fruits of their labour, but even of 
their persons. 

Those that have wealth in their hands get power into their hands, and then 
they are tempted to abuse that power to oppress such as are under them. 
The rich we here find employing the poor in their labours; and the rich have 
as much need of the labours of the poor as the poor have of wages from 
the rich, and could as ill be without them; but yet, not considering this, they 
kept back the hire of the labourers. Having power in their hands, it is pro- 
bable they made as hard bargains with the poor as they could; and even after 
that would not make good their bargain, as they should have done. ‘This is a 
crying sin, an iniquity that cries so as to reach the ears of God. And in this 
case God is to be considered as “the Lord of sabaoth,” or “the Lord of hosts,” 
Kupiov cafawd,—a phrase often used in the Old ‘Testament when the people of 
God were defenceless, and wanted protection, and when their enemies were 
numerous and powerful. The Lord of hosts, who has all ranks of beings and 
creatures at his disposal, and who sets all in their several places, he hears the 
oppressed when they cry by reason of the cruelty or injustice of the oppressor, 
and he will give orders to some of those hosts that are under him, (angels, 
devils, storms, distempers, or the like,) to avenge the wrongs done to those who 
are dealt with unrighteously and unmercifully. Take heed of this sim of de- 
frauding and oppressing, and avoid the very appearances of it. 

3rd. Another sin here mentioned is, sensuality and voluptuousness; ver. 5, 
“Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been wanton,” &e. God does not 
forbid us to use pleasures; but to live in them as if we lived for nothing else 
is a very provoking sin; and to do this on the earth, where we are but strangers 
and pilgrims, where we are to continue but for awhile, and where we ought 
to be preparing for eternity, this, this is a grievous aggravation of the sin of 
voluptuousness. Iuxury makes people wanton, as in Hos. xiii. 6, “ According to 
their pasture so were they filled; they were filled, and their heart was exalted; 
therefore have they forgotten me.” Wantonness and luxury are commonly the 
effects of great plenty and abundance. It is hard for people to have great estates 
and not too much indulge themselves in carnal, sensual pleasures; ‘“ Ye have 
uourished your hearts as in a day of slaughter.” Ye live as if it was every day 
a day of sacrifices, a festival; and hereby your hearts are fattened and nourished 
to stupidity, and dulness, and pride, and an insensibility of the wants and afflic- 
tions of others. Why, some may say, What harm is there in good cheer, pro- 
vided people do not spend above what they have? What! is it no harm for 

eople to make gods of their bellies, and to give all to these, instead of abound- 
ing in acts of charity and piety? Is it no harm for people to unfit themselves for 
minding the concerns of their souls, by indulging the appetites of their bodies? 
Surely that which brought flames upon Sodom, and would bring these miseries, 
for which rich men are here called to weep and howl, must be a heinous evil. 
Pride, and idleness, and fulness of bread, mean the same thing with living in 
pleasure, and being wanton, and nourishing the heart as in a day of slaughter. 

4th. Another sin here charged on the rich was persecution; ver. 6, “Ye have 
condemned and killed the just, and he doth not resist you.” This fills up the 
measure of their iniquity. ‘They oppressed and acted very unjustly to get 
estates ; when they had them they gave way to luxury and sensuality till they 
had lost ali sense and feeling of others’ wants or afflictions, and then they per- 
secute and kill without remorse. They pretend to act legally, indeed; they 
condemn before they kill. But unjust prosecutions, whatever colour of law 
they may carry in them, will come into the reckoning when God shall make 
inquisition for blood, as well as massacres and downright murders. Observe 
here, that the just may be condemned and killed. But then again observe, 
that when such do suffer, and without resistance yield to the unjust sentence 
of oppressors, that this is marked by God to the honour of the sufferers and the 
infamy of their persecutors. This commonly shews that judgments are at the 
door ; and we may certainly conclude that a reckoning day will come to reward 
the patience of the oppressed and to break to pieces the oppressor. ‘Thus far 
the address to sinners goes. : 

Secondly. We have next subjoined an address to saints. Some have been 
ready to despise or to condemn this way of preaching, when ministers in their 
application have brought a word to sinners and a word to saints; but from the 
apostle’s here taking this method we may conclude that this is the best way 
rightly to divide the word of truth. From what has been said concerning 
wicked and oppressing rich men, occasion is given to administer comfort to 
God’s afflicted people. Be patient, therefore, since God will send such miseries 
on the wicked. You may see what is your duty, and where your greatest 
encouragement lies. ; 

1. Attend to your duty. “Be patient,” ver. 7; “ Stablish your hearts,” ver. 8; 
“ Grudge not one against another, brethren,” ver. 9. Consider well the meaning 
of these three expressions. : iy. Ye 

ist. “ Be patient.” Bear your afflictions without murmuring, your injuries 
without revenge; and though God should not in any signal manner appear for 
you immediately, wait for him. “The vision is for an appointed time; at the 
end it will speak, and will not lie: therefore wait for it, It is but a little while, 
and he that shall come will come, and will not tarry.” Let your patience be 
lengthened out to long-suffering, as the word here used, paxpotuuroare, signifies, 
When we have done our work we have need of patience to stay for our reward, 
This Christian patience is not a mere yielding to necessity, as the moral patience 
taught by some philosophers was; but it is a humble acquiedeing in the wis- 
dom and will of Goa, with an eye to a future glorious recompence; “ Be patient 


They laid by their 


eee 


_y. 5. “As” is omitted by best MSS. “In a day of slaughter:” 
i.e. instead of preparing for the future, they had lived careless of 
death, which must soon come. ‘They are like flocks which, up to 
the very day of slaughter, feed themselves and feast, joyful and care- 
less” (Theile). 

y. 6. “He doth not resist you:” “This last clause serves as a 
note of transition to what follows’ (Alford), “Thus we have 
standing before us the slain and unresisting righteous man, when, lo! 


the curtain falls, Be patient, brethren, wait’? (Herder, quoted by 
Wiesinger). : 

v. 7—11. Suffering believers must patiently wait for the Lord’s 
coming, who will exalt them and reward their trustful patience. 

v. 12. “Swear not,” through impatience to which trials may 
tempt you. oat f 

vy. 15. “Shall save the sick ;” i.e., from his sickness. sf And if he 
have,” &c.: i.e. if he is suffering on account of certain sins com- 
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to the coming of the Lord.” And because this is a lesson Christians must 
learn, though never so hard or difficult to them, it is repeated in the 8th verse, 
“Be ye also patient.” : 3 4 

end. “ Stablish your hearts.” Let your faith be firm without wavering, your 
practice of what is good constant, and continued without tiring; and your 
resolutions for God and heaven fixed, in spite of all sufferings or temptations. 
The prosperity of the wicked and the affliction of the righteous have in all 
ages been a very great trial to the faith of the people of God. David tells us 
that “his feet were almost gone, when he saw the prosperity of the wicked, 
Ps. \xxiii. 2. And some of those Christians to whom St. James wrote might 
probably be in the same tottering condition, and therefore they are called 
upon to establish their hearts. Faith and patience will establish. the heart. 

3rd. “ Grudge not one against another.” ‘These words signify, ‘Groan not 
one against another,’ “4 oreva¢ere; that is, do not make one another uneasy by 
your murmuring groans at what befals you, or by your distrustful groans as to 
what may farther come upon you, or by your revengeful groans against the 
instruments of your sufferings, or by your envious groans at those who may be 
free from your calamities. Do not make yourselves uneasy, and make one 
another uneasy, by thus groaning to and grieving one another. ‘The apostle 
seemeth to me,’ says Dr. Manton, ‘to be here taxing those mutual injuries and 
animosities wherewith the Christians of those times, having banded under the 
names of cireumeision and uncircumcision, did grieve one another, and give 
each other cause to groan; so that they did not only sigh under the oppres- 
sions of the rich persecutors, but under the injuries which they sustained from 
many of the brethren, who, together with them, did profess the holy faith. 
Those who are in the midst of common enemies, and in any suffering cireum- 
stances, should be more especially careful not to grieve or to groan against one 
another, otherwise judgments will come upon them as well as others; and the 
more such grudgings preva'l the nearer do they shew judgment to be. | 

2. Consider what encouragement here is for Christians to be patient, to 
stablish their hearts, and not to grudge one against another. And, : 

ist. Look to the example of the husbandman. He “ waits for the precious 
fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive the early and | 
latter rain.” When you sow your corn in the ground, you wait many months 
for the former and latter rain, and are willing to stay till harvest for the fruit 
of your labour; and shall not this teach you to bear a few storms, and to be 
patient for a season, when you are looking for a kingdom, and everlasting 
felicity ? Consider him that waits for a crop of corn, and will not you wait for 
a crown of glory? If you should be ealled to wait a little longer than the hus- 
bandman does, is it not something proportianably greater, and infinitely more 
worth your waiting for? But, || : : 

2nd. Think how short your waiting time may possibly be; ver. 8, “ The com- 
ing of the Lord draweth nigh,” and ver, 9, “ Behold the Judge standeth before 
the door.” Do not be impatient, do not, quarrel with one another; the great 
Judge, who will set all to rights, who will pear the wicked and reward the 
good, is at hand. He should be conceived by you to stand as near as one that 
is just knocking at the door. ‘The coming of the Lord to punish the wicked 
Jews was then very nigh, when St. James wrote this epistle. And whenever 
the patience and other graces of his people are tried in an extraordinary manner, 
the certainty of Christ’s coming as Judge, and the nearness of it, should establish 
their hearts. The Judge is now a great deal nearer in his coming to judge the 
world than when this epistle was written; nearer by one thousand seven hun- | 
dred [one thousand eight hundred] years almost; and therefore this should | 
have the greater effect upon us. [Christ’s second coming is an argument for 
walking in all holy conversation, of which all the apostles, in all their epistles, 
make great use. ‘Che believer should have it constantly before him, looking for 
and hasting unto the coming of the day of God.] 

ard. The danger of our being condemned when the Judge appears should 
excite us to mind our duty as before laid down. “ Grudge not, lest ye be con- 


demned.” Fretfulness and discontent expose us to the just judgment of God, | 
and we bring more calamities upon ourselves by our murmuring, distrustful, | 
envious groans, and grudgings against one another, than we are aware of. If we 
avoid these evils, and be patient under our trials, God will not condemn us, Let 
us encourage ourselves with this. 

4th. We are encouraged to be patient, by the example of the prophets; ver. 10, 
“Take the prophets who have spoken in the name of the Lord, for an example 
sf suffering affliction and of patience.” Observe here, that the prophets, on 
whom God put the greatest honour, and for whom he had the greatest favour 
yet were most afflicted. And when we think that the best men have had 
the hardest usage in this world, we should hereby be reconciled to affliction. 
Observe farther, that those who were the greatest examples of suffering aftic- 
tion are also the best and greatest examples of patience. Tribulation worketh 
patience. Hereupon St. James gives it us as the common sense of the faithful ; 
ver, 11, ‘* We count them happy which endure.” We look upon righteous and 
patient sufferers as the happiest people: see ch. i. 2—12. 

5th. Job also is proposed as an example, for the encouragement of the afflicted; | 
ver. 11,‘‘ Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the end of the | 
Lord,” &c. In the case of Job you have an instance of a variety of miseries, | 
and of such as were very grievous; but under all he could bless God, and as 
to the general bent of his spirit he was patient and humble. And what came 
to him in the end? Why, truly God accomplished and brought about those 
things for him that plainly prove “the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender 
mercy.” The best way to bear afflictions is to look to the end of them; and the 
pity of God is such that he will not delay the bringing them to an end, when his 
purposes are once answered; and the tender mercy of God is such, that he will 
make his people an abundant amends for all their sufferings and afflictions. 
His bowels are moved for them whilst suffering, his bounty is manifested after- 
ward. Let us serve our God, and endure our trials, as those that believe; the 
end will crown all. 


12 But above all things, my brethren, swear not, 
neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by 
any other oath: but let your yea be yea; and your 
nay, nay; lest ye fall intocondemnation. 13 Is any 
anong you afflicted? let him pray. Is any merry ? 
let him sing psalms. 14 Is any sick among you? 
let him call for the elders of the church; and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord: 15 And the prayer of faith 
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shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up :| 
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and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven 
him. 16 Confess your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that he may be healed. ‘The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much. 17 Elias was a man subject to like passions 
as we are, and he prayed earnestly that it might not 
rain: and it rained not on the earth by the space of 
three years and six months. 18 And he prayed 
again, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth 
brought forth her fruit. 19 Brethren, if any of you 
do err from the truth, and one convert him; 20 
Let him know, that he which converteth the sinner 
from the error of his way shall save a soul from 


death, and shall hide a multitude of sins. 


This epistle now drawing to a close, the penman goes off very quick from one 
thing to another. Hence it is that matters so very different are insisted on in 
these few verses. 

First. The sin of swearing is cautioned against; ver. 12, “ But above all 
things, my brethren, swear not,” &c. Some understand this too strictly, as if 
the meaning was, ‘Swear not at your persecutors,’ at those that reproach you, 
and say all manner of evil of you; be not put into a passion by the injuries they 
do you, so as in your passion to be provoked to swear.’ This swearing is no 
gaunt forbidden here; und it will not excuse those that are guilty of this sin, 
to say they swear only when they are provoked to it, and before they are aware. 
But the apostle’s warning extends to other occasions of swearing as well as this, 
Some have translated the words, mpo ravtwv,— before all things;’ and so have 
made the sense of this place to be, that they should not in common conyersa- 
tion, before every thing they say, put an oath. All customary, needless swearing 
is undoubtedly forbidden, and all along in Scripture condemned as a very griey- 
ous sin. Profane swearing was very customary among the Jews; and since this 
epistle is directed in general to “ the twelve tribes scattered abroad,” (as before 
has been observed,) we may conceive this exhortation sent to those who believed 
not. Itis hard to suppose that swearing should be one of the spots of God’s 
children; since Peter, when he was charged with being a disciple of Christ, and 
would disprove the charge, cursed and swore, thereby thinking most effectually 
to convince them that he was no disciple of Jesus, it being well known of such, 
that they durst not allow themselves in swearing. But possibly some of the 
looser sort of them that were called Christians might, amongst other sins here 
charged upon them, be guilty also of this. And it is a sin that in later years has 
most Gare eee tpod prevailed, even amongst those that would be thought above 
all others entitled to the Christian name and privileges. It is very rare indeed 
to hear of a dissenter from the Church of England who is guilty of swearing ; 
but amongst those who glory in their being of the established church nothing 
more common; and indeed, the most execrable oaths and curses now daily 
wound the ears and hearts of all serious Christians. [So the original com- 
mentators. It is hoped that there is now less swearing even among mem- 
bers of the established church. But whether in or out of the establishment, 
all require to take heed to the exhortation which follows.] St. James here 
says, “above all things swear not;” but how many are there that mind this 
the least of all things. and that make light of nothing so much as common 
profane swearing! ut why, “above all things,” is swearing here forbid- 
den? Because it strikes most directly at the honour of God, and most ex-- 

ressly throws contempt upon his name and authority. Because this sin 

as, of all others, the least temptation to it; it is neither gain, nor pleasure, 
nor reputation, that can move men to it, but a wantonness in sinning, and a 
needless shewing an enmity to God. “Thine enemies take thy name in vain,” 
Ps, exxxix. 20. This is a proof of men’s being enemies to God, however they 
may pretend to call themselves by his name, or sometimes to compliment him in 
acts of worship. Because it is a sin that is most hardly left off when once men 
are accustomed to it, therefore it should, above all others, be watched against. 
And, once more, “above all things swear not;” for how can you expect the 
name of God should be a strong tower to you in your distress if you profane it, 
and play with it at other times? But (as Mr. Baxter observes) ‘ All this is so 
far from forbidding necessary oaths, that it is but to confirm them, by presery- 
ing the due reverence of them.’ And then he farther notes, ‘That the true 
nature of an oath is, by our speech, to pawn the reputation of some certain 
or great thing, for the averring of a doubted lesser thing; and not (as is com- 
monly held) an appeal to God, or other judge.’ Hence it was that swearing by 
the heavens, and by the earth, and by the other oaths the apostle refers to, 
came to be in use. ‘The Jews thought, if they did but omit the great oath 
of ‘Chi Eloah,’ they were safe. But they grew so profane as to swear by the 
creature as if it was God; and so advanced it into the place of God. Whil 
on the other hand, they that swear commonly and profanely by the name of Go: 
do hereby put him upon the level with every common thing. *“ But let your yea 
be yea, and your nay, nay; lest you fall into condemnation;” that is, let it 
sufhce you to affirm or deny a thing, as there is occasion; and be sure to stand 
to your word, and be true to it, so as to give no occasion for your being sus- 
pected of falsehood; and then you will be kept from the condemnation of bao 
ing what you say or promise by rash oaths, and from profaning the name of God 
to justify yourselves. 
swearing. Let it be known that you keep to truth, and are firm to your word, 
and by this means you will find there is no need to swear to what you say. Thus 
shall you escape the condemnation which is expressly annexed to the third 
commandment; “The Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain.” [The Christian, above all others, should be one upon whose simple 
word the utmost reliance can be pee, his yea should be yea, and his nay, 
nay; that is, what he affirms should be true, what he denies false. 

Secondly. As Christians we are taught to suit ourselves to the dispensations 
of Providence; ver. 13, “Is any among you afflicted? let him pray. Is any 
merry? let him sing psalms.” Our condition in this world is various; and our 
wisdom is to submit to its being so, and to carry it as becomes us, both in pros- 
perity and under affliction. Sometimes we are in sadness, sometimes in m rth; 
God has set these one over against the other, that we may the better observe 
the several duties he enjoins, and that the impressions made on our passions 
and affections may be rendered serviceable to our devotions. AfHictions should 
put us upon prayer, and prosperity should make us abound in praise. Noe 


It is being suspected of falsehood that leads men to~ 


. 
- 


4 


mitted by him, these shall be forgiven him, as well as his sickness be 
healed, The application of this whole passage, or any part of it, to 
the rite of extreme unction is, as Cardinal Cajetan admits, im- 


again admits, “this passage is not concerning sacramental con- 
fession.” OPe te 
v. 17. “ Prayed earnestly:” literally, “prayed with prayer,” an 4 


possible, Extreme unction is administered to the actually dying, || Hebraism, signifying continuance in or intensity of prayer. See . 
to save the soul; St. James’s unction was to heal the body, when vy. 19. Not “do err,” as Authorised Version, but “be sedu 
accompanied by faithful prayer. The word is passive. a $ 


v. 16, “ Confess your faults one to another:” here there is no v. 20. ‘Shall hide a multitude of sins:” not his own, but t 
sanction given to auricular or sacramental confession, As Cajetan || of the one he converts. Prov. x. 12 refers to charity coveri1 
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that prayer is to be confined to a time of trouble, or singing to a time of 
mirth; but these several duties may be performed with special advantage, and 
to the happiest purposes, at such seasons. 

1. In a day of affliction nothing more seasonable than prayer. The person 
afflicted must pray himself, as well as engage the prayers of others for him. 
Times of afHiction should be praying times, To this end God sends afllictious, 
that we may be engaged to seek him early, and that those who at other times 
have neglected him may be brought to inquire after him. The spirit is then 
most humble, the heart is broken and tender; and prayer is most acceptable 
to God when it comes from a contrite, humble spirit. Affictions naturally 
draw out complaints, and to whom should we complain but to God in prayer ? 
It is necessary to exercise faith and hope under afiictions; and prayer is the 
ta eas means both for obtaining and increasing these graces in us. “Is any 
afhiicted? let him pray.” : ; 

2. In a day of mirth and prosperity “singing psalms is very proper and sea- 
sonable.” In the original it is only said, “sing,” (Waddét,) without the addi- 
tion of psalms, or any other word. And we learn from the writings of several 
in the first ages of Christianity,—particularly from a letter of Pliny’s, and from 
some passages in Justin Martyr and Tertullian,—that the Christians were 
used to sing hymns, either taken out of Scripture, or of more private compo- 
sure, in their worship of God. Though some have thought that St. Paul’s 
advising both the Colossians and Ephesians to “speak to one another, ” (WAuois 
Kat vuvow kat @dais mvevnatixais) “in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,” 
means only the compositions of Scripture; the Psalms of David being distin- 
guished ia the Hebrew by Shurim, Tehillim and Mizmorim, words that exactly 
answer these of the apostle. Let that be as it will, this however we are sure 
of, that singing psalms is a gospel ordinance, and that our joy should be holy 
oy, consecrated to God. Singing is so directed to here as to shew that if any 

ein circumstances of mirth and prosperity, he should turn his mirth, though 
alone, and by himself, into this channel. Holy mirth becomes families and 
retirements, as well as public assemblies. Let our singing be such as to “ make 
melody with our hearts unto the Lord,” and no doubt but Gud will be well 
pleased with this kind of devotion. 

Thirdly. We have particular directions given as to sick persons; and healing, 
pardoning mercy promised, upon the observance of those directions. 

Ts If any be sick they are required to send for the elders, (xpecBurépous tis 
éxAnaias,) the presbyters, pastors or ministers of the church, ver. 14. It lies 
upon sick people as a duty to send for ministers, and to desire their assistance 
and their prayers. 

2 It is the duty of ministers to pray over the sick, when desired and called 

for. “Let them pray over him;” let their prayers be suited to his case, and 
their intercessions be as becomes those that are affected with his calamities. 
_ 3. In the times of miraculous healing the sick were to be “anointed with oil 
in the name of the Lord.” Expositors generally contine this anointing with oil 
to such as had the power of working miracles ; and when miracles ceased, this 
institution ceased also. In St. Mark’s Gospel we read of the apostles “anoint- 
ing with oil many that, were sick, and healing them,” War. vi. 13. And we have 
accounts of this being practised in the church two hundred years after Christ ; 
but then the gift of healing also accompanied it; and when that miraculous 
gift ceased, this rite was laid aside. The papists, indeed, haye made a sacra- 
ment of this, which they call the extreme unction. They use it not to heal the 
sick, as it was used by the apostles; but, as they generally run counter to 
Scripture in the appsintments of their church, so here they ordain that this 
should jbe only administered to such as are at the very point of death. The 
apostle’s anointing was in order to heal the disease; the popish anointing is 
for the expulsion of the relics of sin, and to enable the soul (as they pretend) 
the better to combat with the powers of the air. When they cannot prove by 
any visible effects that Christ owns them in the continuance of this rite, they 
would, however, have people to believe that the invisible effects are very won- 
derful. But it is surely much better to omit this anointing with oil than to turn 
it quite contrary to the purposes spoken of in Scripture. Some protestants have 
thought that t is anointing was only permitted or approved by Christ, not 
instituted. But it should seem by the words of St. James here that it was a 
thing enjoined in cases where there was faith for healing. And some pro- 
testants have argued for it, with this view. It was not to be commonly used, 
not even in the apostolical age; and some have thought that it should not be 
wholly laid aside in any age; but where there are extraordinary measures of 
faith in the person anointing, und in those that are anointed, there may an 
extraordinary blessing attend the observance of this direction for the sick. 
However that be, there is one thing carefully to be observed here, that the 
saving of the sick is not ascribed to the anointing with oil, but to prayer; 
ver. 15, The prayer of faith shall save the sick,” &c. So that, 

4. “Prayer over the sick must proceed from, and be accompanied with, 
a lively faith.” There must be faith both in the person praying, and the person 
prayed for. In a time of sickness it is not the cold and formal prayer that 
is effectual, but the prayer of faith. 

5. We should observe the success of prayer. “The Lord shall raise him up ;” 
that is, if he be a person capable and fit for deliverance, and if God has any 
thing farther for such a person to do in the world, And “if he have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven him;” that is, where sickness is sent as a punish- 
ment for some particular sin, that sin shall be pardoned ; and, in token thereof, 
the sickness shall be removed. As when Christ said to the impotent man, “Go 
and sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee,” it is intimated that some 
particular sin was the cause of his sickness. The great thing, therefore, we 
should beg of God for ourselves and others in the time of sickness is, the pardon 
of sin. Sin is both the root of sickness and the sting of it. If sin be pardoned, 
either affliction shall be removed in mercy, or we shall see there is mercy in the 
continuance of it. When healing is founded upon pardon, we may say as 
Hezekiah did, “Thou hast,” in love to my soul, “ delivered it from the pit of 
corruption,” isa. xxxviii. 17, When you are sick and in pain, it is most common 
to pray and ery, O give me ease! O restore me to health! But your prayer 
should rather and chiefly be, O that God would pardon my sins! 

Fourthly. Christians are directed to “confess their faults one to another,” 
and so to join in their prayers with, and for, one another, ver. 16. Some 
expositors connect this 16th verse with the I4th; as if when sick people 
send for ministers to pray over them, they should then confess their faults 
to them. Indeed, where any are conscious that their sickness is a vindictive 
punishment of some particular sin, and they cannot look for the removal of 
their sickness without particular applications to God for the pardon of such 
a sin, there it may be proper to acknowledge and tell his case, that those who 
pest over him may know how to plead rightly for him. But the confession 

ere required is, that of Christians one to another; and not as the papists would 
have it, toa priest. Where persons have injured one another, acts of injustice 
must be confessed to those against whom they have been committed. Where 
persons have tempted one another to sin, or have consented in the same evil 
actions, there hag ought mutually to blame themselves, and excite each other 
to regentance. Where crimes are of a public nature, and have done any public 
mischief, there they ought to be more publicly confessed, so as may best reach 
to ali that are concerned. And sometimes it may be well to confess our faults 


sins of others from men, This passage represents that one who 
converts another from error is the agent by whom that other’s sins 
are hid from God—he becoming a believer. 

Additional Netes——Chap. i. 9—11. “‘ But let the brother,” &c.: 
i.e., the best safeguard against being ‘ double-souled” is that 
Christian spirit by which the brother of low degree may rejoice in 
that he is exalted, by being accounted one of the brotherhood of 
Christ, his poverty and triais (2 Thess. i. 4, 5) for his Lord’s sake 
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to some prudent minister, or praying friend, that they may help us to plead with 
God for mercy and pardon. But then we are not to think St. James puts us 
upon telliig every thing that we are conscious is amiss in ourselves, or in one 
another. But so far as confession is necessary to our reconciliation with such 
as are at variance with us, or for reparation of wrongs done to any, or for the 
gaining information in any point of conscience, and making our own spirits 
quiet and easy, so far we should be ready to confess our faults. And some- 
times also it may be of good use to Christians to disclose their peculiar weak- 
esses and infirmities to one another, where there are great intimacies and 
friendships, and where they may help each other by their prayers to obtain 
pardon of their sins, and power against them. Those who make confession of 
their faults one to another, should thereupon pray witn, and for, one another. 
The 13th verse directs persons to pray for themselves; “Is any aftlicted? let 
him pray.” The 14th verse directs to seek fur the prayers of ministers. The 
16th verse directs private Christians to pray for one another; so that here we 
have all sorts of prayer (ministerial, social, and secret) directed to. 
- Fifthly. The great advantage and efficacy of prayer is declared and proved; 
The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much,” whether he 
pray for himself or for others: witness the example of Elias, ver. 17, 18. He 
that prays must be a righteous man, not righteous in an absolute sense, for this 
Elias was not, who is here made a pattern to us, but righteous in a gospel sense, 
not loving or approving of any known iniquity; “If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear my prayer,” Ps. Ixvi. 18. Farther, the prayer 
itself must be a fervent, inwrought, well-wrought prayer; it must be a pouring 
out the heart to God, and it must proceed from a faith unfeigned. Such prayer 
avails much; it is of great advantage to ourselves; it may be very beneficial to 
our friends, and we are assured of its being acceptable to God. It is good 
having those for friends whose prayers are available in the sight of God. ‘The 
power of prayer is here proved from the success of Elijah. And this may be 
encouraging to us even in common cases, if we consider that Elijah was a man 
of like passions with us. He was a zealous good man, anda very great man, 
but he had infirmities, and was subject to disorder in his passions as well as 
others. In prayer we must not look to the merit of man, but to the grace of 
God. Only in this we should copy after Elijah, that “he prayed earnestly.” 
or as it is in the original, ‘in prayer he prayed.’ It is not enough to say a prayer, 
but we must pray in prayer; our thoughts must be fixed, our desires firm an 
ardent, and our graces in exercise ; and when we thus pray in prayer we shall 
speed in prayer. Elijah prayed “that it might not rain,’ and God heard him 
in his pleading against an idolatrous, persecuting country,so that “it rained 
not on the earth, by the space of three years and six months. Again he prayed, 
and the heaven gave rain,” &c. Thus you see prayer is the key which open 
and shuts heaven. ‘T'o this there is an allusion, fev. xi. 6, where the two wit- 
nesses are said to “have power to shut heaven, that it rain not.” ‘lhis instance 
of the extraordinary efficacy of prayer is recorded for encouragement even to 
ordinary Christians to be instant and earnest in prayer. God never says to 
any of the seed of Jacob, “Seek my face in vain.” It Elijah by prayer could 
do such great and wonderful things, surely the prayers of no righteous man 
shall return void. Where there may not be so much of miracle in God’s 
answering our prayers, yet there may be as much of grace. 
Sixthly. This epistle concludes with an exhortation to do all we can in our 
oN oe to further and promote the couversion and salvation of others, ver. 19, 20. 
ome interpret these verses as an apology which the apostle is making for 
himself, that he should so plainly and sharply reprove the Jewish Christians 
for their many faults and errors. And certainly St. James gives a very good 
reason why he was so much concerned to reclaim them from their errors; 
because in thus doing he should save souls, and “hide a multitude of sins.” 
But we are not to restrain this place to the apostle’s converting such as erred 
from the truth; no, nor to other ministerial endeavours of the like nature; 
since it is said, “If any err, and one convert him,” let him be who he will that 
does so good an oftice for another, he is therein an instrument of “saving a soul 
from death.” Those whom the apostle here calls brethren he yet supposes 
liable to err. It is no mark of a wise or holy man to boast of his being free 
from error, or to refuse to acknowledge when he is in an error. But if any do 
err, be they never so great, you must not be afraid to shew them their error; 
and be they never so weak or little, you must not disdain to make them wiser 
and better. If they err from the truth, that is, from the Gospel, the great 
rule and standard of truth, whether it be in opinion or practice, you must 
endeavour to bring them again to the rule. Errors in judgment and in life 
generally go together. There is some doctrinal mistake at the bottom of every 
practical miscarriage. There is none habitually bad but it is upon some bad 
principle. Now to convert such is to reduce them from their error, and to 
reclaim them from the evils they have been led into. Weare not presently 
to accuse and exclaim against an erring brother, and seek to bring reproach 
and calamities upon him, but to convert him. And if by all our endeavours 
we cannot do this, yet we are nowhere empowered to persecute and destroy 
him. If we are instrumental in the conversion of any, we are said to convert 
them, though this be principally and efficiently the work of God. And if we 
can do no more toward the conversion of sinners, yet we may do this, pray for the 
grace and Spirit of God to convert and change them. And let those that are 
any way serviceable to convert others know what will be the happy conse- 
uenees of their doing this. They may take great comfort in it at present, and 
they will meet with a crown at last. He that is said to “err from the truth” 
in ver. 19, is described as erring in his way in ver. 20, and we cannot. be said to 
convert any, merely by altering their opinions, unless we can bring them to 
correct and amend their ways. ‘This is conversion, to turn a “sinner from the 
error of his ways,” and not to turn him from one party to another, or merely 
from one notion and way of thinking to another. He that thus converteth a 
sinner from the error of his ways, “shall save a soul from death.” There is 
a soul in the case, and what is done towards the salvation of that shall certainly 
turn to good account. The soul being the principal part of man, the saving of 
that only is mentioned, but. it includes the salvation of the whole man. ‘The 
spirit shall be saved from hell, and the body raised from the grave, and both 
saved from eternal death. And then by such conversion of heart and life a 
multitude of sins shall be hid. A most comfortable passage of Scripture this 
is. We learn from hence, that though our sins are many, even a multitude, yet 
they may be hid or pardoned; that when sin is turned from or forsaken it shall 
be hid, never to appear in judgment against us. And let people contrive to 
cover or excuse their sin as they will, there is no way effectually and finally 
to hide it but forsaking it. Some make the sense of this text to be, that con- 
version shall prevent a multitude of sins; and that isa truth beyond dispute, 
that many sins are prevented in the party converted; many also may be pre~ 
vented in others that he may have an influence upon or may converse with. 
Upon the whole, how should we lay out ourselves with al) possible coneern for 
the conversion of sinners! It will be for the happiness and salvation of the 
converted ; it will prevent much mischief, and the spreading and multiplying 
of sin in the world; it will be for the glory and honour ot God; and it will 
mightily redound to our comfort and renown in the great day. “ ‘They that 
turn many to righteousness,” aud they that help to do su, “shall shine as the 
stars for ever and ever.” 


being pledges to him of his future reward; while the rich may 
rejoice “in that he is made low,” by being stripped of his riches for 
Christ’s sake, or by trials which, making him lowly in mind, are in 
reality blessings. 

i. 26, 27. Not ‘seem to be,” but “ thinketh himself.’ “ Religion 
in its rise interests us about ourselves; in its progress, about our 
fellow-creatures; in its highest stage, about the honour of (tod” 
(Fausset). 
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Two epistles we have enrolled in the sacred canon of the Scripture, written by Peter, who was a most eminent apostle of Jesus Christ, and whose character 
shines bright, as it is described in the four Gospels, and in the Acts of the Apostles ; but, as it is painted by the papists and legendary writers, it represents a 
person of extravagant pride and ambition. It is certain, from Scripture, that Simon Peter was one of the first of those whom our Lord called to be his disciples 
and followers; that he was a person of excellent endowments, both natural and gracious; of great parts and ready elocution; quick to apprehend and bold to 
execute whatever he knew to be his duty. When our Saviour called his apostles and gave them their commission, he nominated him first in the list; and, by his 
behaviour towards him, seems to distinguish him as a special favourite among the twelve. Many instances of our Lord’s affection to him, both during his life and 
after his resurrection, are upon record. But there are many things confidently affirmed of this holy man that are directly false; as, that he had a primacy, and 
superior power over the rest of the apostles ; that he was more than their equal; that he was their prince, monarch, and sovereign, and that he exercised 
jurisdiction over the whole college of the apostles. Moreover, that he was the sole universal pastor over all the Christian world; the only vicar of Christ upon 
earth; and that he was for above twenty years bishop of Rome; and that the popes of Rome succeed to St. Peter, and derive from him an universal supremacy 
and jurisdiction over all churches and Christians upon earth; and that all this was by our Lord’s ordering and appointment. Whereas, Christ never gave him 
any pre-eminence of this kind, but positively forbade it, and gave precepts to the contrary. The other apostles never consented to any such claim: Paul declares 
himself “not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles,” 2 Cor. xi. 5; xii. 11,“In nothing am I behind the very chiefest apostles.” Here is no exception of 
St. Peter’s superior dignity, whom St. Paul took the freedom to blame, and “ withstood him to the face,” Gal. ii. 11. And Peter himself never assumed anything 
like it, but modestly styles himself “an apostle of Jesus Christ ;” and when he writes to the presbyters of the church, he humbly placeth himself in the same rank 
with them. ‘The elders which are among you I exhort, who am also an elder,” ch. y. 1: see Dr. Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. The design of this first 
epistle is, I. To explain more fully the doctrines of Christianity to these newly converted Jews. [See additional note, ch. i. 1.] II. To direct and persuade 
them to a holy conversation in the faithful discharge of all personal and relative duties, whereby they would secure their own peace, and effectually confute the 
slanders and reproaches of their enemies. III. To prepare them for sufferings. This seems to be his principal intention, for he has something to this purpose in 
every chapter, and doth by a great variety of arguments encourage them to patience and perseverance in the faith, lest the persecutions and sad calamities that 
were coming upon them should prevail with them to apostatize from Christ and the Gospel. It is remarkable that you find not so much as one word savouring 


of the spirit and pride of a pope in either of these epistles. 
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CHAPTER T | 2. By his office: “ An apostle of Jesus Christ.” The word signifies ‘one sent, 
, a legate, a messenger, any one sent in Christ’s name, and about his work; but 
In which the apostle describes the persons to whom he writes, and salutes them, ver. 1,2; || more strictly it signifies the highest office in the Christian church; 1 Cor. xii. 28, 


blesseth God for their regeneration to a lively hope of eternal salvation, 3—5; in the || “God hath set some in the church, first apostles.” Their digniey and pre- 
hope of which salvation he shews they had great cause of rejoicing, though for a little || eminence lay in these things. ‘They were immediately chosen y Christ him- 
while they were in heaviness and affliction for the trial of their faith, which would self; they were first witnesses, then preachers of the resurrection of Christ, 
produce joy unspeakable and full of glory, ver. 6—9. | This is that salvation which the || and so of the entire gospel dispensation. Their gifts were excellent and extra- 
ancient prophets foretold, and the angels desire to look into, ver. 10—12. He exhorteth || ordinary; they had a power of working miracles, not at all times, but when 
them to sobriety and holiness, which he presseth from the consideration of the blood || Christ please ; they were led into all truth, and were endowed with the spirit 
of Jesus, the invaluable price of man’s redemption, ver. 13—20; and to brotherly love, || of prophecy, and they had an extent of power and jurisdiction beyond all 
from the consideration of their regeneration, and the excellency of their spiritual state, || others: every apostle was a universal bishop in all churches, and over all 
ver. 21—25. ministers. In this humble manner Peter, Ist. Asserts his own character as 


1) an apostle. Hence learn, that a man may lawfully acknowledge, and some- 
ETER, nue ostle of Jesus times is bound to assert, the gifts and graces of God to him. To pretend to 
Christ, to the strangers scat- 


So! tered throughout Pontus, 
AC} ) = \*\\S Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
(ee and Bithynia, 2 Elect ac- 
cording to the foreknow- 
ledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the 
Spirit, unto obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and peace, be multi- 


plied. 


In this inscription we have three parts. 

First. The author of it described, 

1. By his name, “ Peter.” His first name was Simon, and Jesus Christ gave 
him the surname of Peter, which signifies ‘a rock,’ as a commendation of his 


faith, and to denote that he should be an eminent pillar in the church of God, 
Gal. ii. 9. ACROPOLIS OF AMASSIA.—ver. lI. 


* Ry the Rev. Zech. Merrill. The additional notes (marked L. and B.) are from Archbishop “eighton’s Commentary, and (by the kind permission of the author) from th 
Expository Discourses, by the Rev. John Brown D.D., professor of exegetical theology to the United Presbyterian Church. 


Introductory Note—Simon—surnamed by the Lord, Peter—was the || history continues till, under Divine direction, he baptised Cornelis 
son of Jonas, and was born at Bethsaida, on the sea of Galilee. In]| and his friends. Then, the door being opened for the larger work of 
early life he carried on the business of a fisherman at Capernaum, || the conversion of the Gentiles, the Apostle of the Gentiles occupies the 
residing with his wife’s mother. Tradition represents his wife’s name || foremost place. The Roman Catholic assertion that Peter was for 
as Concordia, or Perpetua, and states that she was martyred during || twenty-five years Bishop of Rome is chronologically impossible, 3] 
her busband’s lifetime. After the Ascension, St. Peter took the lead || on that supposition, he must have been for some years Bishop ( 4 
amongst the disciples of Christ, and the Church was largely increased || Rome when, according to St. Paul (Gal. ii. 11), he was living at 
through hig preaching (Acts ii., iii.). His prominence in the Church’s || Antioch, The First Epistle of Peter was universally received by the 
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what we have not is hypocrisy, and to deny what we have is ingratitude. 
2nd. He mentions his apostolical function as his warrant and call to write this 
epistle to these people. Learn, It concerns all, but especially ministers, to 
consider weil their warrant and call from God to their work. This will justify 
them to o(aers, and give them inward support and comfort under all dangers 
and disevuragements. 

Seecadly. We have here the persons to whom this epistle was addressed, 
and tney are described, 2 

1! By their external condition. Strangers dispersed throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, &c. They were chietly Jews, descended (as Dr. Prideaux thinks) from 
tnose Jews that were transplanted from Babylon, by order of Antiochus, king 
of Syria, about two hundred years before the coming of Christ, and placed in 
the cities of lesser Asia. It is very likely that our apostle had been among 
them, and converted them, being the apostle of the circumcision, and_after- 
wards writes this epistle to them from Babylon, where multitudes of the Jewish 
nation then resided. 

(The general opinion is, that the persons referred to were Christians, con- 
verted from both Jews and Gentiles, with no particular reference to their 
extraction; that there were those among them who had been converted from 
the Jews, and those who had been Gentiles, and that the apostle addresses 
them as Christians, though employing language such as the Jews had been 
accustomed to, when speaking of those of their own nation who were scattered 
abroad.—Barnes.] 

At present their circumstances were poor and afflicted. Learn, Ist. The best 
of God’s servants may, through the hardships of times and providences, be dis- 
persed about, and forced to leave their native countries. ‘Those uf whom the 
world was not worthy have been forced to wander in mountains, in dens, urd 
caves of the earth. 2nd. We ought to have a special regard tu the dispersed, 
persecuted servants of God. These were the objects of this apostle’s particular 
care and compassion. We should proportion our regard to the excellency and 
to the necessizy of the saints. 3rd. The value of good people ought not to be 
estimated by their external present condition. ere was a set of excellent 
people, beloved of God, and yet strangers, dispersed and poor in the world; the 
eye of God was upon them in all their dispersions, and the apostle was tenderly 
careful to write to them for their direction and consolation. “| 

2. They are described by their spiritual condition: “ Elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father,” &c. These poor strangers that were 
oppressed and despised in the world were nevertheless in high esteem with 
the great God, and in the most honourable state that any person can be in 
during this life; for they were, 

Ist. “ Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father.” Election is 
either to an office,—and so Saul was the man whom the Lord chose to be 
king, 1 Sam. x. 24; and our Lord tells his apostles, “ Have not I chosen you 
twelve?” Jno. vi. 70. Or, to a church state, for the enjoyment of special pri- 
vileges; and thus Israel was God’s elect; Dew. vii. 6, “ For thou art a holy 
people unto the Lord thy God; the Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be a 
special people unto himself above all people that are upon the face of the 
earth.” Or, to eternal salvation. God hath from the beginning chosen you to 
salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth. 

{I apprehend the word ‘elect’ here, and in a number of other places in the 
New Testament, does not refer directly to what has been termed the electing 
decree, but to the manifestation of it in the actually selecting certain indi- 
viduals from amidst a world lying in wickedness, that they may be set apart to 
God, and become his peculiar people. ‘The remark of Leighton appears to me 
very judicious: ‘Election here means the selecting them out of the world, and 
joining them to the fellowship of the people of God.—B.] 

This is the election here spoken of, importing God’s gracious decree or reso- 
Jution to save some, and bring them, through Christ, by proper means, to eternal 
life. This election is said to be according to the foreknowledge of God. Fore- 
knowledge may be taken two ways. First. For mere prescience, foresight, or 
understanding, that such a thing will be before it comes to pass. Thus a 
mathematician certainly foreknows that such a time there will be an eclipse. 
This sort of foreknowledge is in God, who, at one commanding view, sees all 
things that ever were, or are, or ever will be. But such a prescience is not the 
cause why any thing is-so or so, though in the event it certainly will be so, as 
the mathematician that foresees an eclipse does not thereby cause that eclipse 
to be. Secondly. Foreknowledge sometimes signifieth counsel, appointment 
and approbation ; Acts ii. 23, “‘ Him being delivered by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God.” The death of Christ was not only foreseen but 
foreordained, as ver. 20. ‘lake it thus here, so the sense is, ‘elect according to 
the counsel, ordination, and free grace of God.’ It is added, “according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father.” By the Father we are her@ to understand 
the first person of the blessed Trinity. There is an order among the three 
persons, though no superiority ; they are equal in power and glory, and there is 
an agreed economy in their works. Thus, in the affair of man’s redemption, 
election is by way of eminency ascribed to the Father, as reconciliation is to the 
Son, and sanctification to the Holy Ghost; though in each of these one person 
is not so entirely interested as to exclude the other two. Hereby the persons of 
the Trinity are more clearly discovered to us, and we are taught what obliga- 
tions we are under to each of them distinctly. Me 

2nd. They were elect “through sanctification of the Spirit unte obedience, 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” The end and last result of 
election is eternal life and salvation. But before that can be accomplished, 
every elect person must be sanctified by the Spirit, and justified by the blood of 
Jesus. God's decree for man’s salvation always operates through sanctification 
of the Spirit and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus. By “sanctification” here 
understand, not a federal sanctification only, but a real one, begun in regenera- 
tion, whereby we are renewed after the image of God, and become new crea- 
tures, and carried on in the daily exercise of holiness, mortifying our sins more 
and more, and living to God in all the duties of a Christian life, which is here 
summed up in one word, “ obedience,” comprehending all the duties of Chris- 
tianity. By “the Spirit” some would have the apostle to mean the spirit of 
man, the subject sanctified. The legal or typical sanctification did operate no 
farther than the purifying of the flesh, but the Christian dispensation takes 
effect upon the spirit of man, and purifies that. Others, with better reason, 
think that by the Spirit is meant the Holy Ghost, the author of sanctification. 
He renews the ~ninds, mortifies our sins, Ztom. viii. 13, and produces his excellent 
fruits in the hearts of Christians, Gal. v. 22,23. This sanctification of the Spirit 
implies the use of means; “Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word i 
truth,” Jno. xvii. 17. “ Unto obedience.” This word, as it is pointed in our 
translation, is referred to what goes before it, and denotes the end of sanotifica- 
tion, which is to bring rebellious sinners to obedience again, to universal ohe- 
dience, to obey the truth and Gospel of Christ; ver. 22, “ You have purified 
your souls in ubeying the truth through the Spirit.” 

3rd. They were elected to the “sprinkling of the blood of Jesus.” They 
were designed, by God’s decree, to be sanctified by the Spirit, and to be purified 
by the merit and blood of Christ. Here is a manifest allusion to the typical 
sprinklings of blood under the law, which language these Jewish converts 
understood very well. The blood of the sacrifices must not only be shed. but 
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sprinkled, to denote that the benefits designed thereby are applied and imputed 
to the offerers. Thus the blood of Christ, the grand and all-sufficient sacrifice 
typified by the legal sacrifices, was not only shed, but must be sprinkled, and 
communicated to every one of these elect Christians, “that through faith in hig 
blood they may obtain remission of sins,” Rom. iii. 25. This blood of sprinkling 
justifies before God, Rom. y. 9, seals the covenant between Ged and us, of 
which the Lord’s supper is a sign, Lu. xxii. 20, cleanseth from all sin, | Jno. i. 7 
and admits us into heaven, Heb. x.19. Note, First. Vhat God hath elected 
some to eternal life,—some, not all; persons, not qualifications. Secondly. All 
that are chosen to eternal life as the end, are chosen to obedience as the way. 
Thirdly. Unless a person be sanctified by the Spirit, and sprinkled with the 
blood of Jesus, there will be no true obedience in the life. Fotrtiey. There is 
a consent and co-operation of all the persons of the Trinity in the affair of 
man’s salvation, and their acts are commensurate one to another. Whoever the 
Father does elect, the Spirit does sanctify unto obedience, and the Son does 
redeem and sprinkle with his blood. J %fthly. he doctrine of tne Trinity does 
lie at the foundation of all revealed religion. If you deny the proper deity of 
the Son and Holy Spirit, you invalidate the redemption of the one and the 
gracious operations of the other, and by that means destroy the foundation of 
your own safety and comfort. 

Thirdly. The salutation follows, “Grace unto you, and peace be multiplied.” 

1. ‘The blessings desired for them are grace and peace. Ist. “ Grace.” The 
free favour of God with all its proper effects,—pardoning, healing, assisting, and 
saving. 2nd. “Peace.” All sorts of peace may be here intended,—domestic, 
civil, ecclesiastical peace in the church, and spiritual peace with God, and the 
feeling of it in our own consciences. 
ee Here is the re uest or prayer in relation to these blessings, that they may 

be multipled;” which implies that they were already possessed in some degree 
of these blessings, and he wishes them the continuation, the increase, and the 
perfection of them. Learn, Ist. They that possess spiritual blessings in their 
own souls do earnestly desire the communication of the same to others. The 
grace of God is a generous, not a selfish principle. 2nd. The best blessings we 
can desire for ourselves, or for one another, are grace and peace, with the mul- 
tiplication of them; therefore the apostles so often make this their prayer in 
the beginning and end of their epistles. 3rd. Solid peace cannot be enjoyed 
where there is no true grace: first grace, then peace. Peace without grace is 
mere stupidity; but grace may be true where there is for a time no actual 
peace, as Heman was distracted with terror, and Christ was once in an agony. 
4th. ‘The increase of grace and peace, as well as the first gift of them, is from 
God. Where he giveth true grace, he will give more grace; and every good 
man does earnestly desire the improvement and multiplication of these blessings 
in himself and others. 


3 Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which according to his abundant mercy 
hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 


We come now to the body of the epistle, which begins with a congratulation 
of the dignity and happiness of the state of these believers, brought in under the 
form of a thanksgiving to God. 

[It is a cold and lifeless thing to speak of spiritual things on mere report; but 
when men can speak of them as their own—as having share and interest in them 
and some experience of their sweetness—their discourse of them is enlivened 
with firm belief and ardent affection: they cannot mention them, but straight 
their hearts are taken with such gladness as they are forced to vent in praises.” 


Other epistles begin in like manner, 2 Cor. i.3; Eph. i. 3. Here we have, 
First. The duty performed, which is, blessing God. A man blesseth God by 
a just acknowledgment of his excellency and biessedness. 

Secondly. Here is the object of this blessing described by his relation to Jesus 
Christ; “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Here are three 
names of one person, denoting his threefold office. 1. He is “ Lord,” a universal 
King or Sovereign, 2. “Jesus,” a Priest or Saviour. 3. “ Christ,” a Prophet 
anointed with the Spirit, and furnished with all gifts necessary for the instruc- 
tion, conduct, and salvation of his church. ‘This God, so blessed, is the God-of 

Christ according to his human nature, and his Father according to his Divine 
nature. 

Thirdly. You have the reasons that oblige us to this duty of blessing God, 
which are in general, “his abundant mercy.” All our blessings are owing to 
God’s mercy, not to man’s merit, particularly regeneration. He hath begotten 
us again, and this deserves our thanksgiving to God, especially if we consider 
the fruit it produceth in us, which is that excellent grace of hope, and that not 
such a vain, dead, perishing hope, as that of worldlings and hypocrites, but a 
lively hope, a living, strong, quickening, and durable hope, as that hope must 
needs be that hath such a solid foundation as the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. 

1. That a good Christian’s condition is never so bad but he hath great reason 
still to bless God. Asasinner hath always reason to mourn, notwithstanding 
his present prosperity, so good people, in the midst of their manifold difticulties, 
have reason still to rejoice and bless God. 

2. In our prayers and praises we should address God as the Father of our 
Lord pea Christ. It is only through him that we aud our services are 
accepted. 

3. The best of men owe their best blessings to the abundant mercy of God. 
All the evil in the world is from man’s sin, but all the good in it is from God's 
mercy. Regeneration is expressly ascribed to the abundant merey of God; and 
so are all the rest; we subsist entirely upon Divine mercy. Of the nature of 
regeneration, see Jno. iii. 3. 

4. Regeneration produceth a lively hope of eternal life. Every unconverted 
person is a hopeless creature. Whatever he pretends to of that kind is all con- 
fidence and presumption. ‘The right Christian hope is what a man is begotten 
again unto by the Spirit of God; it is not from nature, but free grace. ‘They 
that are begotten to a new and spiritual life are begotten to a new and spiritual 


ope. 

5. The hope of a Christian hath this excellency, it is a living hope. The hope 
of eternal life in a true Christian is a hope that keeps him alive, quickens him, 
supports him, and conducts him to heaven. Hope invigorates and spirits up the 
soul to action, to patience, to fortitude, and perseverance to the end. ‘The delu- 
sive hopes of the unregenerate are vain and perishing. The hypocrite and his 
hope expire and die both together, Job xxvii. 8. 

6. The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead is the ground or founda- 
tion of a Christian’s hope. ‘The resurrection of Christ is the act of the Father 
as a Judge, of the Son as a Conqueror. His resurrection demonstrates that the 
Father accepts his death in full discharge for our ransom; that he is victorious 
over death, the grave, and all our sviritual enemies. And it is also an assurance 


ancient Church as a part of the Christian Scriptures. In modern times 
objectors have doubted its genuineness, chiefly for reasons derived 
from the epistle itself, such as want of originality, &c.; but these 
objections are ab'y answered by Alford. The epistle was addressed 
to the Christian converts, both Jews and Gentiles, in the churches 
named in verse 1, and was written from Babylon, on the Euphrates. 
Its date is variously placed by commentators, but the strongest evi- 
dence seems in favour of the years between 63 and 67 a.D. 


i. 1, 2. Literally, “to the elect sojourners of the dispersion.‘ 
See Heb. xi. 13, where the same word is rendered “ pilgrims.” 
«To the chosen men, to the strangers of the scattering abroad” 
(Wickliffe). See also John vii. 35 on the dispersed converts. ‘ Accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge :” “The fact of knowledge is specially put 
forward, seeing that all God’s decrees rest on the ground of his 
omniscience”’ (Huther). ‘‘ Unto obedience,” &c.: shows that the 
election here spoken of was to salvation ; all the persons of the Holy 
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of our own resurrection, there being an inseparable union between Christ and 
his flock; they rise by virtue of his resurrection as a Head, rather than by 
virtue of his power asa Judge. ‘“ Weare risen with Christ,” Col. iii.1. From 
all this taken together Christians have two fast, solid foundations whereon to 
build their hope of eternal life. 


4 To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, 


The apostle continues his thanksgiving to God; and having congratulated 
these people on their new birth, and their hope of everlasting life, he goes on to 
describe that life under the notion of an inheritance. A most proper way of 
speaking to these people, For, 1. They were poor and persecuted, perhaps 
turned out of their inheritances to which they were born. ‘To allay this griev- 
ance, he tells them they were new born to a new inheritance infinitely better 
than what they had lost. 2. hey were Jews, most of them, and so had a 
mighty affection to the land of Canaan, as the land of their inheritance, settled 
upon them by God himself; and to be driven ont from abiding in the inheritance 
of the Lord was looked uport as a sore judgment, 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. To comfort 
them under this, they are put in mind of a noble inheritance reserved in heaven 
for them, such a one as the land of Canaan was but a mere shadow in com- 
parison with it. Note, ; : : 

First. That heaven is the undoubted inheritance of all the children of God; 
all that are born again are born to an inheritance, as a man makes his child his 
heir. The apostle argues, “If children, then heirs,” Rom, viii. 17. God giveth 
his gifts unto all, but the inheritance to none bat his children, Those that are 
his sons and daughters by regeneration and adoption receive the promise of 
eternal inheritance,” Heb. ix. 15. This inheritance is not our purchase, but our 
Father’s gift; not wages that we merit, but the effect of grace, which first 
makes us children, and then settles this inheritance upon us by a firm, unalter- 
able covenant. ; ile : 7 

Secondly. The incomparable excellencies of this inheritance, which are four: 

1. It is “incorruptible.” In which respect it is like its Maker, who is called 
“the incorruptible God,” Rom. i. 23. All corruption is a change from better to 
worse; but heaven is without change and without end. ‘The house is “ eternal 
in the heavens,” and the possessors must subsist for ever, “for their corruptible 
must put on incorruption,” 1 Cor. xv. 53. : ' E : 

Ce This inheritance is “‘ undefiled,” like the great High Priest that is now in 
possession of it, who is “holy, harmless, and undefiled,” feb. vii. 26. Sin and 
misery, the two grand defilements that spoil this world and mar its beauty, have 
no place there. Ne ee ; 

3. It “fadeth not away,” but always retains its vigour and beauty, and remains 
immarcescible, ever entertaining and pleasing the saints that possess it, without 
the least weariness or distaste. ‘ s 

4, “ Reserved in heaven for you.” Which expression teaches us, Ist. That it 
is a glorious inheritance, for it is in heaven, and all that is there is glorious, 
Eph.i.18. 2ud. It is certain, a reversion in another world, safely kept and pre- 
served till we come to the possession of it. 3rd. The persons for whom it is 
reserved are described, not by their names, but by character: “ For you,” or us, 
or every one that is begotten again to a lively hope. This inheritance is pre- 
served for them, and none but them; all the rest will be shut out for ever. 


5 Who are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation ready to be revealed in the last 


time. 


This inheritance being described as future, and distant both in time and 
place, the apostle supposeth some doubt or uneasiness yet to remain upon the 
minds of these people, whether they might not possibly fall short by the way. 
Though the happiness be safe in heaven, yet we are still upon earth, liable to 
abundance of temptations, miseries, and infirmities. Are we in such safe state 
that we shall certainly come there? ‘To this he answers that they should be 
safely guarded and conducted thither; they should be kept and preserved from 
all such destructive temptations ana injuries as would prevent their safe arrival 
at eternal life. The heir to an earthly estate hath no assurance that he shall 
live to enjoy it, but the heirs of heaven shall certainly be conducted safe to the 
possession of it. The blessing here promised is preservation, “‘ Ye are kept ;” the 
author of it, God. The means in us made use of for that end are our own faith 
and care; the end to which we are preserved is salvation, and the time whefi 
we shall see the safe end and issue of all is the last time. 

Note, 1. Such is the tender care of God over his people 

ives them grace, but preserves them unto glory. Their being kept implies 
ats danger and deliverance. They may be attacked, but shall not be over- 
come. 2. The preservation of the regenerate to eternal life is the effect of 
God’s power. The greatness of the work, the number of enemies, and our own 
infirmities, are such as no power but what is almighty can preserve the soul 
through all unto salvation. Therefore the Scripture often represents man’s 
salvation as the effect of Divine power, 2 Cor. xii. 9; Rom. xiv. 4. 3. The pre- 
servation of God’s power does not supersede man’s endeavour and care for his 
own salvation. Here are God’s power and man’s faith, which implies an earnest 
desire of salvation, a reliance upon Christ, according to his invitations and 
promises, a vigilant care to do every thing pleasing to God, and avoid whatever 
is offensive; an abhorrence of temptations, a respect to the recompence of 
reward, and persevering diligence in prayer. By such a patient, operating, 
conquering faith, we are kept under the assistance of Divine grace unto salva- 
tion. Faith is a sovereign preservative of the soul through a state of grace 
unto a state of glory. 4. This salvation is ready to be revealed in the last time. 
Here are three things asserted about the salvation of the saints, Ist. That it is 
now prepared and made ready, and reserved in heaven forthem. 2nd. Though 
it be made ready now, yet it is in a great measure hidden and unrevealed at pre- 
sent, not only to the ignorant, blind world, that never inquire after it, but even 
to the heirs of salvation themselves; “It does not yet appear what we shall 
be,” 1 Jno. iii. 2. 3rd. That it shall be fully and completely revealed in the last 
time, or at the last day of judgment. Life and immortality are now brought to 
light by the Gospel; but this life will be revealed more gloriously at death, 
when the soul shall be admitted into the presence of Christ, and behold his 
ulory. And even beyond this there will bea farther and a final revelation of 
the amplitude and transcendency of the saints’ felicity at the last day, when 
their bodies shall be raised and reunited to their souls, and judgment shall pass 
upon angels and men, and Christ shall publicly honour and applaud his ser- 
vants in the face of all the world. 


6 Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a 
season, if need be, ye are in heaviness through mani- 
fold temptations : 


that he not only 
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The first word, “‘ wherein,” refers to the apostle’s foregoing discourse abont. 
the excellency of their present state, and their grand expectations for the 
future. In this condition “ you greatly rejoice, though now for a season,” or a 
little while, *‘if need be, ye are made sorrowful through manifold temptations.” 
The apostle grants they were in great affliction, and propounds several things 
in mitigation of their sorrows. 

Note, 1. Every sound Christian hath always something wherein he may 
greatly rejoice. Great rejoicing contains more than an inward, placid serenity 


| of mind, or sensation of comfort. It will shew itself in the countenance and 


carriage, but especially in praise and gratitude. 2. The chief joy of a good 
Christhan ariseth from things spiritual and heavenly,—from his relation to 
God and to heaven. In these every sound Christian greatly rejoiceth. His joy 
ariseth from his treasure, which consists in matters of great value, and the 
title to them is sure. 3. The best Christians, those that have reason greatly to 
rejoice, may yet be in great heaviness through manifold temptations. All sorts 
of adversities are temptations or trials of faith, patience, and constancy. These 
seldom go singly, but are manifold, and come from different quarters; the 
effect of all which is great heaviness. As men, we are subject to sorrows, 
personal and domestic, and as Christians our duty to God obliges us to fre- 
quent sorrow; and our compassion towards the miserable, the dishonour done 
to God, the calamities of his church, and the destruction of mankind, from 
their own folly and from Divine vengeance, raises, in a generous and pious 
mind, almost continual sorrow; “ I have great heaviness and continual sorrow 
in my heart,” Rom. ix. 2. 4. The afflictions and sorrows of good peuple are but 
for a little while, they are but for a season. Though they may be smart, they 
are but short. Life itself is but for a little while, and the sorrows of it cannot 
survive it. The shortness of any affliction does much abate the heaviness of it 
5. Great heaviness is often necessary to a Christian’s good: “If need be ye are 
in heaviness.” God does not afflict his people willingly, but acts with judg- 
ment in proportion to our needs. There is a conveniency and fitness, nay, an 
absolute necessity, in the case; for so the expression signifies it must be. 
Therefore “no man should be moved by these afflictions; for yourselves know 
that we are appointed thereunto,” 1 Zhes. iii. 3. These troubles that lie heavy 
never come upon us but when we have need, and never stay any longer than 
needs must. 


7 That the trial of your faith, being much more 
precious than of gold that perisheth, though it be 
tried with fire, might be found unto praise and honour 
and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ: 


REFINERS SITTING AT WORK, 


These words express the end of good people’s afflictions, and the ground of 
their joy under them. The end of afflictions is the trial of their faith. The 
nature of this trial: it is “much more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire.” The result and effect of the trial is this, it 
grinch be found unto praise, and honour, and glory at the appearing of Jesus 

rist.’ 

Note, 1. That the afflictions of serious Christians are designed for the trial 
of their faith. God’s design in afflicting his people is their probation, not their 
destruction; their advantage, not their ruin. A trial, as the word signifies, is 
any experiment or search made upon a man by some affliction, to prove the 
value and strength of his faith. This trial is made upon faith principally 
rather than any other grace, because the trial of that is in effect the trial of aif 
that is good in us. Our Christianity depends upon our faith; if that be want- 
ing, there is nothing else that is g Ait deer dl good in us. Christ prays for this 
apostle, that his faith might not fail; if that be supported, all the rest will 
stand firm. The faith of good people is tried, that they themselves may have 
the comfort of it, God the glory of it, and others the benefit of it. 

{In turning over the plates in Rosellini’s great work on Egyptian Antiquitie 
we remember to have noticed a figure of a refiner, sitting on a three-lezge 
stool, and watching the furnace with the utmost attention, A correspondent 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine (1834) relates that a lady, apprehending 
there was something remarkable in the expressions of the text, determined to 
eall on a silversmith and make inquiries of him, without naming her object. 
In answer to her inquiries the process of silver-refining was fully explained to 
her, ‘But, Sir, said she, ‘do you sit, while the work of refining is going on?’ 
—‘O, yes, Madam,’ replied the silversmith, ‘I must sit, with my eye steadily | 
fixed on the furnace; for, if the time necessary for refining be exceeded in the 
slightest degree, the silver is sure to be injured.’ At once, we are told, she 
saw the beauty, and comfort too, of the expression. As she wus going, the 
silversmith called her back, to mention the further fact, that he only knew 
when the process of dite bed was complete by seeing his own image reflecied 
in the silver.—‘ Beautiful figure! when Christ sees his own image in his people, 
his work of purifying is accomplished.’—Pictorial Bible.] 

2. A tried faith is much more precious than tried gold. Here is a double 
comparison of faith and gold, and the trial of the one with the trial of the 
other. Gold is the most valuable, pure, useful, and durable, of all the metals; 
so is faith among the Christian virtues; it lasts till it brings the soul to heaven, 
and then it issues in the glorious fruition of God for ever. The trial of faith 
is much more precious than the trial of gold. In both these is a purification, a 
separation of the dross, and a discovery of the soundness and goodness of the 
things. Gold does not increase and multiply by trial in the fire, it rather grows 
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Trinity are represented as acting together in man’s salvation. “By 
this description of the readers, an anticipation is given of the whole 
train of thought in the epistle, the aim of which is to impress the 
blessed certainty of salvation, and with that the obligations incurred 
by receiving God’s gift.” 

i. 4, “An inheritance,” &c.: this inheritance the apostle else- 
where speaks of as “salvation” (verses 5, 9), “ grace” (verse 13), 
“the grace of life” (chap. iii. 7), “ glory ” (chap. v. 1), “an unfading 
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crown of glory”’ (chap. v. 4), “eternal glory” (chap. v. 10). “ Our 
inheritance is glorious in three respects—it is in substance incor- 
ruptible, in purity undefiled, in beauty unfading” (Alford); and this 
inheritance is laid up in the heavens, “that we may know it to be 
beyond danger” (Calvin). t 

i. 5. “Kept by the power of God:” the only one who can guard — 


us surely. ‘It is his power which saves us from our enemies, it 1s _ 


his long-suffering which saves us from ourselves” (Bengel). “ Unte 


’ 
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Jess; but faith is established, improved, and multiplied by the oppositions and 
afflictions that it meets with. Gold must perish at last—‘‘yold that perish- 
eth;” but faith never will. “Ihave Geaved. for thee, that thy faith fail not,” 
Lu. xxii. 32. 

3. The trial of faith will be found to praise, and honour, and glory. Honour 
is properly that esteem and value which one hath with another; and so God 
and man will honour the saints. Praise is the expression or declaration of that 
esteem ; so Christ will commend his people in the great day, ‘* Come, ye blessed 
of my Father,” &c. Glory is that lustre wherewith a person so honoured and 
praised shines in heaven, “Glory, honour, and peace, to every man that 
worketh good,” Rom. tf. If a tried faith be found to praise, honour, and 
glory, let this recommend faith to you as much more precious than gold, though 
it be assaulted and tried by afflictions. If you make your estimate either from 
present use, or the final event of both, it will be found true. However, the 
world takes it for an incredible paradox. 

4. That Jesus Christ will appear again in glory; and when he does so, the 
saints will appear with him, and their graces will appear illustrious; and the 
more they have been tried, the more bright they will then appear; the trial will 
soon be over, but the glory, honour, and praise, will last to eternity. This 
should reconcile you to your present afflictions; ‘‘They work for you a far 
more exceeding and an eternal weight of glory.” 


8 Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, 
though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and fuil of glory : 


The faith of these primitive Christians is farther commended upon two 
accounts :— 

First. The excellency of its object: the unseen Jesus. The apostle had seen 
our Lord in the flesh, but these dispersed Jews never did, and yet they believed 
inhim. It is one thing to believe God or Christ,—so the devils believe,—another 
thing to believe in him, which denotes subjection, reliance, and expectation of 
all promised good from him. 

Secondly. On account of two notable productions or effects of their faith, 
Jove and joy; and this joy so great as to be above description. “ Ye rejoice with 
zo penanestanls and full of glory.” 

earn, 1. The faith of a Christian is properly conversant about things revealed, 
but not seen. Sense converseth with things sensible and present; reason is a 
higher guide, and that, by sure deductions, can infer the operation of causes, and 
the certainty of events; but faith ascends farther still, and assures us of abun- 
dance of particulars, that sense and reason could never have found out, upon 
the credit of revelation; it is “the evidence of things not seen.” 2. True 
faith is never alone, but produceth a strong love to Jesus Christ. True Chris- 
tians have a dear love to Jesus, because they believe in him. This love dis- 
covers itself in highest esteem for him, affectionate desires after him, willing- 
ness to be dissolved to be with him, delightful thoughts, cheerful services and 
sufferings, &c. 3. Where there are true faith and love to Christ there is, or 
may be, “joy unspeakable and full of glory.” ‘his joy is inexpressible; it 
cannot be described by words; the best discovery is by an experimental taste 
of it; it is full of glory, full of heaven. There is much of heaven and the future 
glory in the present joy of improved Christians; their faith removes the causes 
of sorrow, and affords the best reasons for joy. Though good people sometimes 
walk in darkness, it is often owing to their own mistakes Lidiivhorhnse, or to 
a fearful, melancholy disposition; or to some late sinful miscarriage; or perhaps 
to some sad occurrence of Providence, that sinks their comfort for the present ; 
yet they have reason to “ rejuvice in the Lord, and joy in the God of their salva- 
tion.” Hab. iii. 18. 


9 Receiving the end of your faith, even the salva- 


tion of your souls. 


Well might these Christians rejoice with joy unspeakable, since they were 
every day receiving the end of their faith, the salvation of their souls. Note, 

First. The blessing they were receiving: “‘ The salvation of souls;” the more 
noble part being put for the whole man; which salvation is here called the end 
of their faith, the end wherein faith terminates; it helps to save the soul; then 
it hath done its work, and ceaseth for ever. 

Secondly. He speaks of the present time. 
the end of your faith,” &e. 

Thirdly. The word used alludes to the games at which the conqueror re- 
ceived or bore away from the judge of the contest a crown or reward, which 
he carried about in triumph. So the salvation of the soul was the prize these 
Christians sought for, the crown they laboured for, the end they aimed at, 
which came nearer and more within their reach every day. 
1. That every faithful Christian is daily receiving the salvation of 
his soul. Salvation is one permanent thing, begun in this life, not interrupted 
by death, and continued to all eternity. These believers had the beginnings 
ot heaven in the possession of holiness and a heavenly mind, in their duties and 
communion with God, in the earnest of the inheritance, and the witness of the 

ivine Spirit. This was properly urged to these distressed people; they were 
on the losing side in the world. ‘The apostle puts them in mind of what they 
were receiving. If they lost an inferior good, they were all the while receiving 
the salvation of their souls. 2. It is lawful for a Christian to make the salvation 
of his soul hisend. The glory of God and our own felicity are so connected, 
that, if we regularly seek the one, we must attain the other. 


10 Of which salvation the prophets have enquired 
and searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace 


that should come unto you: 


The apostte having described the persons to whom he wrote, and declared 
to them the excellent advantages they were under, he goes on to shew them 
what patrant he had for what he had delivered; and because they were Jews, 
and hada mighty veneration for the Old Testament, he produceth the authority 
of the prophets, to convince them that the doctrine of salvation by faith in 
Jesus Christ was no new doctrine, but the same which the old prophets did 
inquire and search diligently into. Note, 

Pirat. Who made this diligent search. The prophets, who were persons 
inspired by God to the doing or saying things extraordinary, above the reach 
of their own studies and abilities, furetelling things to come, and revealing the 
will of God, by the direction of the Holy Spirit. ; 

Secondly. The object of their search, which was salvation, and the “grace 
of God which should come unto you;” the general salvation of men of all 
nations by Jesus Christ, and more especially the salvation afforded to the Jews, 
the grace that should come to them from him who was not sent but to the lost 


You are now actually “receiving 


salvation :” salvation in itself is only a negative idea—preservation 
from evil—but it came to mean in the New Testament positive bless- 
ing in its highest development. (Compare James i. 21, &c.) “In 
the last time:’ when Christ shall be revealed, through whom we 
have salvation. , 

i. 7. Alford and others object on grammatical grounds to the 
translation “of gold,” preferring “gold,” and referring it to faith, 
not the trial of faith, So Tyndal: “that your faith once tried, 
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sheep of the house of Israel. They foresaw glorious times of light, grace, and 
comfort, comiagy upon the church, which made the prophets and righteous 
desire to see and hear the things which came to pass in the days of the Gospel, 

Thirdly, The manner of their inquiry. They “inquired and searched dili- 
gently.” The words are strong and emphatical, alluding to miners that dig 
to the bottom, and break through, not only the earth, but the rock, to come to 
the ore; so these holy prophets had an earnest desire to know, and were pro- 
portionably diligent in their inquiries after, the grace of God, which was to be 
revealed in the days of the Messiah. Their being inspired did not make their 
industrious search needless; for, notwithstanding their extraordinary assist- 
ance from God, they were obliged to make use of all the ordinary methods of 
improvement in wisdom and knowledge. aniel was a man greatly beloved 
and inspired, yet he understood, by books and study, the computations of time 
ch. ix, 2. Even their own revelation required their study, meditation, anc 
prayer; for many prophecies had a dati meaning. In their first intention 
they aimed at some person or event near at hand; but their ultimate design 
was to describe the person, sufferings, or kingdom of Christ. Observe, 

1, The doctrine of man’s salvation by Jesus Christ hath been the study and 
admiration of the greatest and wisest of men. ‘The nobleness of the subject, 
and their own concern in it, have engaged them with most accurate attention 
and seriousness to search into it. 

2. A good man is much affected and pleased with the grace and mercy of God 
to others as well as to himself. The prophets were highly delighted with the 
epenenie of mercy to be shewn both to Jews and Gentiles at the coming of 

rist. 

3. They that would be acquainted with this great salvation, and the grace that 
shines therein, must inquire and search diligently into it. If it were necessary 


for an inspired prophet to do so, much more for persons so weak and injudi- 
The 


cious as we are. 
4. The grace that came by the Gospel excels all that was before it. 

gospel dispensation is more glorious, evident, intelligible, extensive, and 

effectual, than any dispensation that ever did precede it. 


11 Searching what, or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when 


it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory that should follow. 


The particular matters which the ancient prophets chiefly searched into are 
here expressed. Jesus Christ was the main subject of their studies, and in 
relation to him they were most inquisitive into, 

First. His humiliation and death, and the glorious consequences of it; “The 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” This inquiry would 
lead them into a view of the whole Guspel, the sum whereof is this, that Christ 
Jesus was delivered for our offences, and raised again for our justification. 

Secondly. The time, and the manner of the times, wherein the Messiah was 
to appear. Undoubtedly these holy prophets earnestly desired to see the days 
of the Son of man; and therefore, next to the thing itself, their minds were set 
upon the time of its accomplishment, so far as the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them had signified any thing toward that purpose. The nature of the timea 
were also under their strict consideration, whether they would be quiet or 
troublesome times; times of peace, or times of war. 

Learn, 1. Jesus Christ had a being, and did exist, before his incarnation; for 
his Spirit did then exist in the prophets, and therefore he whose that Spirit 
then was must bein being also. 2. The doctrine of the Trinity was not wholly 
unknown to the faithful in the Old Testament. The prophets knew that they 
were inspired by a Spirit that was in them. This Spirit they knew to be the 
Spirit of Christ, and consequently distinct from Christ himself. Here is a 

lurality of persons, and from other parts of the Old Testament a Trinity may 

e collected. 3. The works here ascribed to the Holy Ghost prove him to be 
God. He “did signify,” discover, and manifest to the prophets, many hundred 
years beforehand, the sufferings of Christ, with a multitude of particular cir- 
cumstances attending them. And he did also testify, or give proof and evidence, 
beforehand, of the certainty of that event, by inspiring the prophets to reveal 
it, to work miracles in confirmation of it, and by enabling the faithful to believe 
it. ‘These works prove the Spirit of Christ to be God, since he is possessed of 
almighty power and infinite knowledge. , 

4. Dec the example of Christ Jesus learn to expect a time of services and 
sufferings before you are received to glory. It was so with him, and the dis- 
ciple is not above his Lord. ‘The suffering time is but short, but the glory is 
everlasting. Let the suffering season be never so sharp and severe, it shall not 
hinder, but “ work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 


12 Unto whom it was revealed, that not unto 
themselves, but unto us they did minister the things, 
which are now reported unto you by them that have 
preached the gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven; which things the angels 


desire to look into. 


These words contain an answer to the prophet’s inquiry. Their holy endea- 
vours to inform themselves were not slighted, for God gives them a satisfactory 
revelation to quiet and comfort their minds. ‘They were informed that these 
things should not come to pass in their time; but yet all was firm and certain, 
and should come to pass in the times of the apostles; “ Not unto themselves, 
but to us ;” and we must report them, under the infallible direction of the Holy 
Ghost, to all the world, “ which things the angels,” &c. You have here three 
sorts of students, or inquirers, into the great affair of man’s salvation by Jesus 
Christ. First. The prophets search ailigentiy into it. Secondly. The apostles, 
who consulted all the prophecies, and were wintesses of the accomplishment 
of them, and so reported what they knew to others in the preaching of the 
Gospel. ‘Thirdly. ‘The angels, who most attentively pry into these matters 

Learn, 1. A diligent endeavour after the knowledge of Christ and our duty 
will certainly be answered with good success. The prophets were answered 
witha revelation. Daniel studies and receives information ; the Beraans searched 
the Seriptures, and were confirmed. 2. The holiest and best of men sometimes 
have their lawful and pious requests denied. It was both lawful and pious 
for these prophets to desire to know more than they were permitted to know 
about the time of the appearance of Christ in the world, but they were denied. 
It is lawful and pious for good parents mh Het for their wicked children, for 
the poor to pray against poverty, for a good man to pray against death; yet in 
these honest requests they often are denied. God is pleased to answer our 


being much more precious than gold that perisheth.” So also 
Rheims. The apostle’s meaning is clearly, “If gold, which perishes, 
yet requires fire to prove and purify it, much more your faith, which 
is imperishable, requires a tiery trial to remove what is defective, and 
thus to strengthen it. ‘Unto praise,” &c.: i.e., the praise of God, 
who is glorified by the faithfulness of his people and their holy 
lives (chap, iv. 11). ; 

i. 9. “ Receiving,” &c.: this word excludes the idea of present 
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necessities rather than our requests. 3. It is the honour and practice of a 
Christian to be useful to others in many cases, rather than to himself. These 
yrophets ministered to others, not unto themselves; “None of us liveth to 
himself,” Rom. xiv. 7. Nothing more contrary to man’s nature, and Christian 
principles, than for a man to make himself his own end, and live to himself. 
4. The revelations of God to his church, though gradual, and given by parcels, 
are all perfectly consistent; the doctrine of the prophets and of the apostles 
do exactly agree, as coming from the same Spirit of God. [The sweet stream 
of their doctrine made its own banks fertile and pleasant, as it ran by and 
flowed still forward to after ages, and, by the confluence of more such prophe- 
cies, grew larger as it proceeded, till it fell in with the main current 0 the 
gospel revelation; and thus united into one river, clear as crystal, this doctrine 
of salvation hath still refreshed the city of God, and shall continue to do so till it 
empty itself into the ocean of eternity —Z.] 5. The efficacy of the evangelical 
ministry depends upon the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. The Gospel 
is the ministration of the Spirit; the success of it depends upon his operation 
and blessing 6. The mysteries of the Gospel, and the methods of man’s salva- 
tion, are so glorious, that the blessed angels do earnestly desire to look into 
them. They are curious, accurate, and industrious in prying into them; they 
consider the whole scheme of man’s redemption with deep attention and admi- 
ration, particularly these points the apostle had been discoursing of; “ Which 
things the angels desire to” stoop down and “look into,” as the cherubims did 
continually towards the mercy-seat. [7. What is the subject of the constant 
intense contemplation of angels surely deserves our most careful study. We 
are far more closely connected with, far more deeply interested in, the subject 
of study than they. The salvation they desire to look into will promote, but 
it will but indirectly promote, their happiness. Their happiness may be secure 
without reference to it. But as to us, this salvation must be ours, or we are 
undone for ever and ever. It is now that an interest is to be obtained in it, if 
obtained at all. Itis only by knowing and believing the truth about this sal- 
vation that an interest in it is to be obtained. Oh, then, let us, with intensest 
ardour, seek the knowledge of this salvation! If we die unacquainted with it, 
we die uninterested in it; and if we die uninterested in it, it never, never can 
become ours. “ Now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.”—B.] 


13 Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be 
sober, and hope to the end for the grace that is to be 


brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ ; 


Here the apostle begins his exhortation to them whose glorious state he had 
before described, thereby-instructing us that Christianity is a doctrine accord- 
ing to godliness, designed not only to make us wiser, but better. [This is the 
effect which the believing contemplation of the heavenly blessedness is calcu- 
lated and intended to have on the mind. It is not intended to afford an indolent 
delight, but a powerful excitement.—B.] Wherefore, since you are so honoured 
and distinguished, as above, : ; 

First. “ Gird up the loins of your mind.” You have a journey to go, arace 
to run, a warfare to accomplish, and a great work to do. As the traveller, the 
racer, the warrior, and the labourer, gather in and gird up their long and loose 
garments, that they may be more ready, prompt, and expeditious in their busi- 
ness, so do you, by your minds, your inner man, and attections seated there, 
gird them, gather them in, let them not hang luose and neglected about you; 
restrain their extravagances, and let the loins or strength and vigour of your 
minds be exerted in your duty. Disengage yourselves from all that would 
hinder you, and go on resolutely in your obedience. 

Secondly. “‘ Be sober,” be vigilant, against all your spiritual dangers and 
enemies; and be temperate and modest in eating, drinking, ap; arel, recreation, 
business, and in the whole of your behaviour. Be sober-minded also in 
opinion, as well as in practice, and humble in your judgment of yourselves. 

Thirdly. “ And hope to the end for the grace that is to be brought to you at 
the revelation of Jesus Christ.” Some refer this to the last judgment, as if the 
apostle did direct their hope to the final revelation of Jesus Christ; but it seems 
more natural to take it, as it might be rendered, Hope perfectly or thoroughly 
for the grace that is brought to you in, or by, the revelation of Jesus Christ; 
that is, by the Gospel, which brings life and immortality to light. Hope per- 
— ase without doubting, to that grace which is now offered to you by the 

xospel. 

Learn, 1. The main work of a Christian lies in the right management of his 
heart and mind. The apostle’s first direction is, to gird up the loins of the mind. 
2. The best Christians have need to be exhorted to sobriety. These excellent 
Christians are put in mind of it. It is required of a bishop, 1 7%m. iii. 2; of 
aged men, Zit. ii. 2. The young women are to be taught it, and the young men 
are directed to be sober-minded, Tit. ii. 4,6. 3. A Christian’s work is not over 
as soon as he has got into astate of grace. He must still hope and strive fur more 
grace. When he hath entered the strait gate, he must still walk in the narrow 
way, and gird up the loins of his mind for that purpose. 4. A strong and 
perfect trust in God’s grace is very consistent with our best endeavours in our 
duty. We must hope perfectly, and yet gird up our loins, and address our- 
selves vigorously to the work we have to do, encouraging ourselves from the 
grace of Jesus Christ 

{It is a foolish, misgrounded fear, and such as argues inexperience of the 
nature and workings of Divine grace, to imagine that the assured hope of 
salvation will beget unholiness and presumptuous boldness in sin. Our apostle 
is not so sharp-sighted as these men think themselves; he apprehends nv such 
matter; he, indeed, supposes the contrary as unquestionable; he takes not 
assured hope and holiness as enemies, but joins them as honest friends. Hope 
perfectly, in order to your being holy in all manner of conversation. The more 
assurance of salvation, the more holiness, the more delight in it, the more 
study of it, as the only way to that end: and as labour is then most pleasant 
when we are made surest that it shall not be lost, nothing doth make the soul 
es ele te: active in obedience as this oil of gladness, this assured hope of 
glory.—L. 


14 As obedient children, not fashioning yourselves 


according to the former lusts in your ignorance: 


The exhortation is continued, and the words may be taken either as arule 
of holy living, which is both positive, You ought to live as obedient children, as 
those whom God hath adopted into his family, and regenerated by his grace = 
and negative, You must not fashion yourselves “ according to the former lusts in 
pou ignorance ;” or the words may be taken as an argument to press them to 

noliness from the consideration of what they now are—children of obedience. 
and what they were when they lived in lust and ignorance. 4 

Learn, 1. The children of God ought to prove themselves to be such by their 
obedience to God; by their present, constant, universal obedience. 2. The best 
of God's children have had their times of lust and ignorance. 
been when the whole scheme of their lives, their way, and fashion, was to 


realisation of the “‘unspeakable joy,” as it is always used of the 
future. (See 2 Cor. v. 10; Eph. vi. 8; Col. iii. 25.) “ Believing, ye 
that believe shall have joy and gladness that may not be told out, 
and ye shall be glorified and have the end of your faith, the health 
of your souls” (Wickliffe). 

i. 10—12. “Searched,” &c.: “The prophets, as private indi- 
viduals, had to reflect on the hidden and far-reaching sense of their 


own prophecies; because their words, as prophets in their public \| God who has given him that glory” (Alford). . 
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accommodate and gratify their unlawful desires and vicious appetites, being 
grossly ignorant of God and themselves, of Christ and the Gospel. 3. Persons 
converted differ exceedingly from what they were formerly. ‘hey are people 
of another fashion and manner from what they were before ; their inward frame, 
behaviour, speech, and conversation, are much altered from what it was in times 
past. 4. The lusts and extravagances of sinners are both the fruits and signs 
of their ignorance. 


15 But as he which hath called you is holy, so be 
ye holy in all manner of conversation; 16 Because 
it is written, Be ye holy;. for I am holy. 


Here is a noble rule enforced by strong arguments; “ Be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation.” Whois sufficient for this? And yet it is required in strong 
terms, and enforced by three reasons, taken from the grace of God in ealling 
Bee gee his command, “ It is written ;” and from his example, “ Be ye holy, for 

am holy. 

Learn, 1. The grace of God in calling a sinner is a powerful engagement to 
holiness. It is a mighty favour to be called effectually by Divine grace out 
of a state of sin and misery into the possession of all the blessings of the new 
covenant, and great favours are strong obligations. It does enable as well as 
oblige to holiness. 2. Complete holiness is the desire and duty of every Chris- 
tian. Here is a twofold rule of holiness: Ist. It must, for the extent of it, be 
universal, must “‘be holy,” and be so “in all manner of conversation ;” in all 
civil and religious affairs ; in every condition, prosperous or adverse; towards 
all people, friends or enemies; in all our intercourse and business, still we must 
be holy. 2nd. For the pattern of it we must be holy as God is holy; we must 
imitate him, though we can never equal him; he is perfectly, unchangeably. 
eternally, holy; and we should aspire after such astate. The consideration of 
the holiness of God should oblige us to the highest degrees of holiness we can 
attain unto. 3. The written word of God is the surest rule of a Christian's life, 
and by this rule we are commanded to be holy every way. 4. The Old Testa- 
ment commands are to be studied and obeyed in the times of the New Testa- 
ment. The apostle, by virtue of a command delivered several times by Moses, 
requires holiness in all Christians. 


17 And if ye call on the Father, who without 
respect of persons judgeth according to every man’s 


work, pass the time of your sojourning here in fear: 


The apostle does not here express any doubt at all whether these Christians 
would call upon their heavenly Father, but supposes they would certainly do 
it, and from that argues with them to pass the time of their sojourning here 
in fear. If you own the great God as a Father and a Judge, you ought to live 
the time of your sojourning here in his fear. 

Learn, 1. All good Christians look upon themselves in this world as pilgrims 
and sojourners, as pinanigens in a distant country, passing to another, to which 
they properly belong, Ps. xxxix. 12; Heb. xi. 13. 2. The whole time of our 
sojourning here is to be passed in the fear of God. 3. The consideration of God 
as a Judge is not improper for those that can truly call him Father. Holy con- 
fidence in God as a Father, and an awful fear of him as a Judge, are very con- 
sistent. To regard God as a Judge isa singular means to endear him to us as 
a Father. 4. The judgment of God will be without respect of persons: “ ac- 
cording to every man’s works.” No external relation to him will protect any. 
The Jew may call God Father, and Abraham father, but God will not respeet 
persons, or favour their cause from personal considerations, but judge them 
according to their work. ‘Che works of men will in the great day discover 
their persons. God will make all the world to know who are his by their 
works. We are obliged to faith, holiness, and obedience, and our works will 
be an evidence whether we have complied with our obligations or no. 


18 Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
from your vain conversation received by tradition 
from your fathers; 19 But with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot: 

The apostle having exhorted to pass the time of our life in the fear of God 
from this consideration, that we call on the Father, he adds in these words 
a second argument, because or forasmuch as we are redeemed by the Son, &c. 
Wherein he puts them in mind, First. ‘That they were redeemed, or brought 
back again by aransom paid to the Father. Secondly. What the price paid 
for their redemption was ; “ Not with corruptible things, as silver and aoe but 
with the precious blood of Christ.” Thirdly. They knew this; ‘ Forasmuch 
as ye know,” and cannot pretend ignorance of this great affair. Fourthly. 
From what. they were redeemed ; trom a “vain conversation received by 
tradition.” 

Learn, 1. That the consideration of our redemption ought to be a constant 
and powerful inducement to holiness and the fear of God. [This is an answer 
for all the enticements of sin and of the world,— Except you can offer my 
soul something beyond the price that was given for it on the cross, I cannot 
hearken to you. Far be it from me that 1 should prise a base lust, or any 
thing in this world, or it all, to him who gave himself te death for me, and paid 
my ransom with his blood. His matchless love has freed me from the miserable 
captivity of sin, and hath for ever fastened me to tie sweet yoke of obedience. - 
Let him alone to dwell and rule in me, and let him never go torth from m 
heart, who, for my sake, refused to come down from the cross.—JL.] 2. Go 
expects that a Christian should live answerably to what he knows, and there- 
fore we have great need to be put in mind of what we already know, Ps. xxxix. 4. 
3. Neither silver nor gold, nor any of the corruptible things of this world, can 
redeem so much as one soul. ‘hey are often snares, temptations, and hin- 
drances to man’s salvation, but they can by no means purchase or procure it. 
They are corruptible, and therefore cannot redeem an incorruptible and im- 
mortal soul. 4. ‘The blood of Jesus Christ is the only price of man’s redemption. 
The redemption of man is real, not metaphorical; “‘ We are bought with a 
price,” and the price is equal to the purchase, for it is the precious blood of 
Christ; it is the blood of an innocent person, a Lamb without blemish and 
without spot, whom the paschal lamb di cil iene and of an infinite persun, 
being the Son of God, and therefore is called the bleod of God, Acts xx. 2s. 
5. ‘The design of Christ in shedding his most precious bluod was to redeem us. 


function, were not so much their own as the Spirit’s, speaking by 
and in them. Thus Caiaphas”’ (Fausset). ‘‘ Angels desire,” &c.: 
see Eph. iii. 10. They, as ministers to the heirs of salvation, naturally 
are deeply interested in the plan of salvation. 

i 15. Best MSS. read, “ Ye shall be holy.” 

i. 21. “In God:” “ Your faith rests on Christ’s resurrection—it 
was God who raised him; your hope on Christ’s glorifivation—it is 
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not only from eternal misery hereafter, but from a vain conversation in this 
world. That conversation is vain that is empty, frivolous, trifling, and unser- 
viceable to the honour of God, the credit of religion, the conviction of un- 
believers, and the comfort and satisfaction of a man’s own conscience. Not 
only the open wickedness, but the vanity and unprofitableness of our conversa- 
tion is highly dangerous. 6. It is possible a man’s conversation may carry an 
appearance of devotion, and may plead antiquity, custom, and tradition in its 
defence, and yet after all be a most vain conversation. The Jews had a deal 
to say from these heads for all their formalities; and yet their conversation 
was so vain, that only the blood of Christ could redeem them from it. Anti- 
quity is no certain rule of verity, nor is it a wise resolution, I will live and die 
in such a way, because my forefathers did so, 


20 Who verily was foreordained before the founda- 
tion of the world, but was manifest in these last times 
for you, 21 Who by him do believe in God, that 
raised him up from the dead, and gave him glory; 
that your faith and hope might be in God. 


b First. The Redeemer is farther described, not only as a Lamb without spot, 
ut as one, Z 

1. That was foreordained before the foundation of the world, —‘“ fore- 
ordained,” or foreknown. When prescience is ascribed to God, it implies more 
than bare prospect or speculation. It does import an act of the will, a reso- 
lution that the thing shall be, Acts ii. 23. God did not only foreknow, but 
determine and decree, that his Son should die for man, and this decree was 
“before the foundation of the world.” Time and the world began together ; 
before the commencement of time there was nothing but eternity. 

2. That he was manifest in these last days for you. He was manifested or 
demonstrated to be that Redeemer whom God had foreordained. He was 
manifest by his birth, by his Father’s testimony, and by his own works, espe- 
cially by his resurrection from the dead, Rom.i.4 This was done “in these 
last times” of the New Testament, and of the Gospel, “for you,” you Jews 
you sinners, you afflicted ones; you have the comfort of the manifestation an 
appearance of Christ, if you believe on him. : 

3. That God raised him up from the dead, and gave him glory. The resur- 
rection of Christ, considered as an act of power, is common to all the three 
persons; but as an act of judgment, it is peculiar to the Father, who, as a Judge, 
released Christ, and raised him from the pare: and “‘gave him glory ;” pro- 
claimed him to all the world to be his Son by his resurrection from the dead, 
advanced him to heaven, crowned him with glory and honour, invested him 
with all power in heaven and earth, and glorified him with that glory which 
he had with God before the world was. ; 

Secondly. The redeemed are also described here by their faith and hope, 
the cause of which is Jesus Christ; you“ do by him believe in God.” By him 
as the author, encourager, support, and finisher of your faith; your faith and 
hope now may be in God, as reconciled to you by Christ the Mediator. 

{When you look through a red glass the whole heavens seem bloody, but 
through pure, uncoloured glass, you receive the clear light. that is so refreshing 
and comfortable to behold. When sin unpardoned is betwixt, and we look on 
God through that, we can perceive nothing but anger and enmity in his counte- 
nance; but make Christ once the medium, our pure Redeemer, and through him, 
as clear transparent glass, the beams of God's favourable countenance shine 
in upon the soul; the Father cannot look upon his well-beloved Son but gra- 
ciously and pleasingly. Therefore set him always betwixt, and by him we shall 
believe in God. ; ! 

The warrant and ground of believing in God by Christ is this, that God 
raised him from the dead and gave him glory, for this end expressly, that our 
faith and hope might be in God: the last end is, that we may have life and 
glory through him; the nearer end, that in the meanwhile, till we attain them, 
we may Kave firm belief and hope of them, and rest on God as the giver of 
them, and se in part enjoy them beforehand, and be pphele in our joy and 
conflicts by the comfort of them; and as St. Stephen in his vision, Acts vii. 55. 
Faith doth, in a spiritual way, look through all the visible heavens, and see 
Christ at the Father's right hand, and is comforted by that in the greatest 
troubles, though it were amidst a shower of stones, as St. Stephen was, T 
comfort is no less than this, that being by faith made one with Christ, his 
present glory, wherein he sits at the Father’s right hand, is"assurance to us 
“that where he is we shall be also,” Jno. xiv. 3.—L. s 

Learn, 1. The decree of God to send Christ to be a Mediator was from ever- 
lasting, and was a just and merciful decree, which yet does not at all excuse 
man’s sin in crucifying him, Acts ii. 23. God hath purposes of special favours 
towards his people long before he makes any manifestations of such grace unto 
them. 2. Great is the happiness of the last times in comparison with what the 
former ages of the world did enjoy. The clearness of light, the supports of faith, 
the efficacy of ordinances, and the proportion of comforts, these are all much 
larger since the manifestation of Christ than they were before. Our gratitude 
and services should be suitable to such favours. 3. The redemption of Christ 
belongs to none but true believers. A general impetration is asserted by some 
and denied by others, but none pretend to a general application of Christ's 
death for the salvation of all. Hypocrites and unbelievers will be ruined for 
ever, notwithstanding the death of Christ. 4. God in Christ is the ultimate 
object of a Christian’s faith, which is strongly supported by the resurrection 
of Christ, and the glory that did follow. 


22 Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of 
the brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure 
heart fervently : : 


Here the apostle begins another exhortation to brotherly love, wherein he 
supposeth that the Gospel had already such an effect upon them as to purify 
their souls, while they obeyed it through-the Spirit, and that it had produced 
at least an “unfeigned love of the brethren;” and from thence he argues with 
them to proceed to a higher degree of affection, to “‘love one another with a 
pure heart fervently.” c ae ‘ ’ 

Learn, 1. It is not to be doubted but that every sincere Christian purifies his 
soul. The apostle takes that for granted, ‘Seeing ye have,” &c. To purify the 
soul supposeth some great uncleanness and defilement which hath polluted it, 
and that this detilement is removed. Neither the Levitical purifications under 
the law, nor the hypocritical purifications of the outward man, can effect this. 


2. The word of God is the great instrument of a sinner’s purification: “ yen 


ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth.” The Gospel is called trut 


i, 22. Best MSS. omit “through the Spirit.” 

i. 23. “Liveth and abideth:” these words may refer to God or to 
the word of God, the latter probably, from verse 25. ‘“ For ever”’ is 
not found in oldest MSS. 

i. 24, ‘* All its glory:’ not “the glory of man,” as Authorised 
Version. Best MSS. omit “ thereof.” 

ii. 1—10. “ This portion of the epistle is singularly rich in thought 
and exvression, and bears the peculiar impress of the apostle’s mind, 
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in opposition to types and shadows, and to error and falsehood. This truth is 
effectual to purify the soul, if it be obeyed, Jno. xvii, 17. Many hear the truth, 


but are never purified by it; because they will not submit to it nor obey it. 
3. The Spirit of God is the great agent in the purification of man’s soul. The 
Spirit convinceth the soul of its impurities, furnishes those virtues and graces 
that do both adorn and purify, such as faith, Acts xv. 9; hope, 1 Jno. iii. 3; the 


fear of God, Ps. xxxiv. 9; and the love of Jesus Christ. The Spirit excites 
our endeavours and makes them successful. The aid of the Spirit does not 
supersede our own industry ; these people purified their own souls, but it was 
through the Spirit. 4. The souls of Christians must be purified before they 
can so much as love one another unfeignedly. There are those lusts and par- 
tialities in man’s nature, that without Divine grace we can neither love God 
nor one another as we ought to do. There is no charity but out of “a pure 
heart.” 5. It is the duty of all Christians sincerely and fervently to love one 
another. Our affection to one another must be sincere and real, and it must be 
fervent, constant, and extensive. 


23 Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but 
of incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth 


and abideth for ever. 


This duty of loving one another with a pure heart fervently the apostle does 
farther press upon Christians, from the consideration of their spiritual relation ; 
they are all “born again, not of corruptible seed, but incorruptible, by the word 
of God,” &c. [That word is eternal truth. That truth, introduced into the 
heart through Divine influence, by being understood and believed, becomes a 
living, active, operative principle there, producing holiness and joy. And it 
“‘abideth for ever;” it dwells an ever-living principle in an indestructible 
shrine, the never-dying human spirit; and dwelling for ever there, in the case 
of all the holy family, it forms an everlasting link of connexion with their com- 
mon Father, and with each other.—B.] From whence we may 

Learn, 1. That all Christians are born again. The apostle speaks of it as 
what is common to all serious Christians, and by this they are brought into a 
new and a near relation one to another; they become brethren by their new 
birth. 2. The word of God is the great means of regeneration, Jas. i. 18. ‘The 
grace of regeneration is conveyed by the Gospel. 3. This new and second 
birth is much more desirable and excellent than the first. This the apostle 
teacheth by preferring the incorruptible to the corruptible seed. By the one 
we become the children of men, by the other the sons and daughters of the 
Most High. The word of God being compared to seed teacheth us, that though 
it be little in appearance, yet it is wonderful in operation; though it lies hid 
awhile, yet grows up and produceth excellent fruit at last. 4, Those that are 
regenerate should love one another with a pure heart fervently. Brethren by 
nature are bound to love one another; but the obligation is double where there 
is a spiritual relation; they are under the same government, partake of the 
same privileges, and are embarked in the same interest. 5. The word of God 
liveth and abideth for ever. This word is a living word, or a lively word, 
Heb.iv.12. It is a means of spiritual life, to begin it and preserve in it, animat- 
ing and exciting us in our duty, till it brings us to eternal life; and it is abiding; 
it remains eternally true, aud abides in the hearts of the regenerate for ever. 


24 For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, 
and the flower thereof falleth away: 25 But the 
word of the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the 


word which by the gospel is preached unto you. 


The apostle having given an account of the excellency of the renewed spiritual 
man as born again, not of corruptible, but incorruptible seed, he now sets before 
us the vanity of the natural man, taking him with all his ornaments and advan- 
tages about him; “ For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass ;” and nothing can make him a solid, substantial being, but the 
being born again of the incorruptible seed, the word of God, which will trans- 
form him into a most excellent creature, whose glory will not fade like a flower, 
but shine like an angel; and this word is daily set before you in the preaching 
of the Gospel. 

Learn, 1. Man, in his utmost flourish and glory, is still a withering, fading, 
dying creature. Take him singly, all flesh is grass. In his entrance into the 
world, in his life, and in his fall, he is like to grass, Job xiv. 2; J/sa. xl. 6,7. 
Take him in all his glory, even that is as the flower of grass; his wit, beauty, 
strength, vigour, wealth, honour, these are but as the flower of grass, which 
soon withers and dies away. 2. ‘Ihe only way to render this perishing creature 
solid and incorruptible is to entertain and receive the word of God, for that 
remains everlasting truth, and, if received, will preserve him to everlasting life, 
and abide with him for ever. 3. The prophets and apostles preathed the same 
doctrine. ‘This word, which Isaiah and others delivered in the Old ‘Testament, 
is the same which the apostles preached in the New. 


CHAPTER II. 


The general exhortation to holiness is continued and enforced by several reasons taken 
from the foundation on which Christians are built, Jesus Christ, and from their spiri 
tual blessings and privileges in him. The means of obtaining it, the word of God, is 
recommended, and all contrary qualities are condemned, ver. 1—12. Particular direc- 
tions are given how subjects ought to obey the magistrates, and servauts their masters, 
patiently suffering in well doing, in imitation of Christ, ver. 13—25. 


HEREFORE laying aside 
all malice, and all guile, and 
hypocrisies, and envies, and 
all evil speakings, 


The holy apertie had been recommend- 
ing mutual charity, and setting forth the 
excellencies of the word of God, calling it 
an incorruptible seed, and saying that it 
liveth and abideth for ever: he pursues 
his discourse, and very properly comes in 
with this necessary advice, “ Wherefore 
laying aside all malice,” &c. These are 
such sort of sins as do both destroy charity 
and hinder the efficacy of the word, and 
consequently prevent our regeneration. 


in which Judaism is spiritualised, and finds its full development in 
Christ ” (Cook). 

ii. 1. ‘ Malice,” &c.: ‘ Malice is delighted by another's injury; 
envy is tormented by another’s profit’ (Augustine). 

ii. 2. ‘Milk of the word” is quite inadmissible ; the literal 
translation is, “ desire the reasonable, guileless milk.”” The apostle 
uses milk, as the natural and most nutritious food of ‘‘new-born 


| babes,” to represent the spiritual foud of converts, and speaks of this 
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His advice is to lay aside, or put off, sin, as one would do an old rotten garment, 
cast it away with indignation, never put it on more. The sins to be put off, 
or thrown aside, are, : 

First. “ Malice,” which may be taken more generally for all sorts of wicked- 
ness, as Jas. i. 21; 1 Cor. v.8. But, in a more confined sense, malice is anger 
resting in the bosom of fools; settled, overgrown anger; retained till it in- 
flames a man to design mischief, to do'mischief, or delight in any mischief that 
befalls another. ; 

Secondly. “Guile,” or deceit in words. So it comprehends flattery, false- 
hood, and delusion, which is a crafty imposing upon another’s ignorance or 
weakness, to his damage. } 

Thirdly. “ Hypocrisies.”_The word being plural, comprehends all sorts of 
hypocrisies. In matters of religion, hypocrisy is counterfeit piety. In civil 
eonversation, hypocrisy is counterfeit friendship, which is much practised by 
those that give high compliments which they do not believe, or make promises 
which they never intend to perform, or pretend friendship when mischief lies in 
their hearts. 

Fourthly. All “envies.” Every thing that may be called envy, which is a 
grieving at the good and welfare of another,—at their abilities, prosperity, fame, 
or successful labours. 

Fifth!y. “‘ Evil-speaking,” which is detraction, speaking against another, or 
defaming him; it is rendered “ backbiting,” 2 Cor. xii, 20; Rom. i. 30. 

Learn, 1. The best Christians have need to be cautioned and warned against 
the worst sins, such as malice, hypocrisy,envy. They are but sanctified in part. 
and are still liable to temptations. 2. Our best services towards God will 
neither please him nor profit us, if we are not conscientious in our duties to 
men. ‘The sins here mentioned are offences against the second table. ‘These 
must be laid aside, or else we cannot receive the word of God as we ought to 
do. 3. Whereas it is said, “tall malice,” “all guile,” learn, That one sin not 
laid aside will hinder our spiritual profit and everiasting welfare. 4. Malice, 
envy, hatred, hypocrisy, and evil-speaking, generally go together. Evil-speaking 
is a sign that malice and guile lie in the heart, and all of them combine to hinder 
our profiting by the word of God. 


2 As newborn babes, desire the sincere milk of 
the word, that ye may grow thereby: 


The apostle, like a wise physician, having prescribed the vurging out vicious 
humours, goes on to direct to wholesome al Reeulay food, that they may grow 
thereby. ‘he duty exhorted to is a strong and constant desire after the word 
of God, which word is here called reasonable milk; only, that phrase not being 
proper English, our translators turned it “ the milk of the word,” by which we 
are to understand food proper to the soul, or a reasonable creature, whereby 
the mind, not the body, is nourished and strengthened. ‘This milk of the word 
must be sincere, not adulterated by the mixtures of men, who often corrupt the 
word of God, 2 Cor. ii. 17. [The word of God is pure truth, without the alight. 
est admixture of error; it is only in the degree in which this pure truth is con- 
tained in any statement, that that statement is spiritually nourishing ; and this 
pure word is undeceiving: it does what it professes to do, it really nourishes. 
‘It converts the soul, it makes wise the simple, it rejoices the heart, it en- 
lightens the eyes.” It “is able to save the soul,” Ps. xix. 7; 2 Tim. iii. 15; 
Jas. i. 21.) ‘The manner how they are to desire this sincere milk of the 
word is stated thus: “ As new-born babes.” He puts them in mind of their 
regeneration. A new life requires suitable food. hey being newly born must 
desire the milk of the word. Infants desire common milk, and their desires 
towards it are fervent and frequent, arising from an impatient sense of hunger, 
and accompanied with the best endeavours the infant is capable of ; such must 
Christians’ desires be after the word of God; and that for this end, that they 
may “ grow thereby,” that they may improve in grace and the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour, 2 Pet. iii. 18. : 

Learn, 1. Strong desires and affection to the word of God are a sure evidence 
of a person’s being born again. If they be such desires as the babe hath for the 
milk, they prove that the person is new-born. They are the lowest evidence, 
but yet they are certain. 2. Growth and improvement in wisdom and grace are 
the design and desire of every Christian ; all spiritual means are for edification 
and improvement. The word of God rightly used does not leave a man us it 
finds him, but improves and makes him better. 


3 Ifso be ye have tasted that the Lord és gracious. 


“Tf so be,” or ‘since that,’ or ‘forasmuch,’ as ye have tasted that the Lord is 
gracious. The apostle does not express a doubt, but affirms that these good 
Christians had tasted the goodness of God; and from hence argues with them, 
You ought to lay aside these vile sins, ver. l, you ought to desire the word of 
God, you ought to grow thereby, since you cannot deny but that you have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious. The next verse assures us that the Lord here 
spoken of is the Lord Jesus Christ. Hence, 

Learn, 1, That our Lord Jesus Christ is very gracious to his people. He is 
in himself infinitely good; he is very kind, free, merciful to miserable sinners; 
he is pitiful and good to the undeserving; he hath in him a fulness of grace. 
2. The graciousness of our Redeemer is best discovered by an experimental 
taste of it. There must be an immediate application of the object to the organ 
of taste. We cannot taste at a distance as we may see, and hear, and smell. 
To taste the graciousness of Christ experimentally supposeth our being united 
to him by faith, and then we may taste his goodness in all his providences, in all 
our spiritual concerns, in all our fears and temptations in his word and worship 
every day. [‘ That is to taste,’ says Luther, ‘when I with the heart believe that 
Christ has been sent for me, and is become mine own; that my miseries are his 
and his life mine. When this truth enters into the heart, then it is tasted.’] 
3. The best of God’s servants have in this life but a taste of the grace of Christ. 
A taste is but a little; it is not a draught, nor does it satisfy. It is so with the 
consolations of God in this life. 4. The word of God is the great instrument 
whereby he discovers and communicates his grace to men. They that feed 
upon the sincere milk of the word, they taste and experience most of his grace. 
In our converses with his word we should endeavour always to understand and 
experience more and more of his grace. 


4 'To whom coming, as unto a living stone, dis- 


allowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, and 
precious, 


_ The apostle here enters upon a description of Jesus Christ, which he con- 
tinues to ver. 9; though to a capricious wit, or an infidel, the description of 
Christ by a stone may seem rough and harsh, yet to the Jews, who placed 
much of their religion in their magnificent temple, and who understood the 
provhetical style which calls the Messiah “a stone,” Jsa. viii. 14, xxviii. 13 
this manner of speaking was very elegant and proper. In this metaphorical 


as reasonable and guileless, that is, having only one object—to 
benefit the soul. This milk, doubtless, is “the word of God,” but is 
not so expressed in the Greek. (Compare Wickliffe, 'yndal, Cranmer, 
Rheims, and Alford.) ‘‘This may ‘truly be rendered ‘reasonable 
milk,’ as some read it, but certainly that reasonable milk is the word 
of God, ‘the milk of the word’” (Leighton). ‘That ye may grow 
thereby unto salvation:” so all best MSS. 

ii. 3. ‘*Gracious:” chréstos, “Wine is chréstos, which has been 
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description of Jesus Christ, he is called a stone to denote his invincible strength 
and everlasting duration, and to teach his servants that he is their protection 
and security, the foundation on which they are built, and a rock of offence to 
all their enemies. He is the “living stone,” having eternal life in himself, and 
being the Prince of life to all his people. 

{He is here called a living stone, not only because of his immortality and 
glorious resurrection, being a Lamb that was slain, and is alive for ever and 
ever, but because he is the principle of spiritual and eternal life to us,—a living 
foundation that transfuses its life into the whole building and every stone of 
it, “in whom,” united to whom, “all the building is fully framed.” It is the 
spirit that flows from him which enlivens it, and knits it together, not as a dead 
mass, but as “a living body.” This foundation, from the peculiarity of the case, 
does for its living superstructure what the root does in the vegetable world to 
the trunk, the branches, and the leaves, and what the head or the heart in the 
animal body does to all the members.—L.] 

The reputation and respect he hath with God and man is very different. He 
is “ disallowed of men,” reprobated or rejected by his own countrymen, the 
Jews, and apie generality of mankind; but chosen of God, separated and fore- 
ordained to be the foundation of the church, as ch. i. 20; and “ precious,” a most 
honourable, choice, worthy person, both in himself, in the esteem of God, and 
in the judgment of all that believe on him. 

To this person so described we are obliged to come. “To whom coming,” 
not by a local motion,—for that is impossible since his exaltation,—but by faith, 
whereby we are united to bim at first, and draw nigh tu him ever after. 

Learn, 1. That Jesus Christ is the very foundation-stone of all onr hopes and 


| happiness. He communicates the true knowledge of God, Mat. xi. 27. By him 


we have access to the Father, Jno. xiv. 6; and through him are made partakers 
of all spiritual blessings, Hph.i. 3. 2. Men in general do disallow and reject 
Jesus Christ; they slight him, dislike him, oppose and refuse him, as Scripture 
and experience declare, Jsa. liii. 3. 3. However Christ be disallowed by an 
ungrateful world, yet he is chosen of God, and precious in his account. He is 
chosen and fixed upon to be the Lord of the universe, the Head of the church, 
the Saviour of his people, and the Judge of the world. He is precious in the 
excellency of his nature, the dignity of his office, and the gloriousness of his ser- 
vices. 4. Those that expect mercy from this graciuus Redeemer must come to 
him, which is our act, though done by God’s grace; an act of the suul, not of 
the body; a real endeavour, not a fruitless wish. 


5 Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacri- 


fices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 


The foundation was laid, ver, 4; here is the superstructure, the materials 
built upon it, ‘‘ Ye also as living stones are built up.” The apostle is recom- 
mending the Christian church and constitution to these dispersed Jews. It 
was natural for them to object that the Christian church had no such glorious 


| temple, nor such a numerous priesthood; but its dispensation was mean, the 


services and sacrifices of it having nothing of that pomp and grandeur which the 
Jewish dispensation had. To which the apostle answers, that the Christian 
church is a much nobler fabric than the Jewish temple; it is a living temple, con- 
sisting not of dead materials, but of living parts. Christ, the foundation, is a 
living stone, and Christians are lively stones, and these make a spiritual house, 
and they are a holy priesthood; and though they have no bloody sacrifices of 
beasts to offer, yet they have much better and more acceptable, and they have 


| an altar too on which to present their offerings; for they offer spiritual sacri- 


fices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 

Learn, 1. That all sincere Christians have in them a principle of spiritual life 
derived to them from Christ their head; therefore, as he is called a living stone, 
so they are called lively, or living stones; not dead in trespasses and sins, but 
alive to God by regeneration and the working of the Divine Spirit. 2. The 
church of God is “a spiritual house.” The foundation is Christ, ph. ii. 20; 
the builders are ministers, 1 Cor. iii. 10; the inhabitant is God, ph. ii. 22. It 
is a house for its strength, beauty, variety of parts, and usefulness of the 
whole; it is spiritual in its foundation, Christ Jesus; in the materials of it, 


_ spiritual persons; in its furniture, the graces of the Spirit; in its connexion, - 
' being held together by the Spirit of God, and by one common faith; and in its 


use, which is spiritual work, to offer up spiritual sacrifices. This house is daily 
built up, every part of it improving, and the whole sore in every age by the 
addition of new particular members. 3. All good Christians are “an holy 
priesthood.” ‘The apostle speaks here of the generality of Christians, and tells 
them they are a holy priesthood; they are all select persons, sacred to God 
seruiceabite to others, well endowed with heavenly gifts and graces, and well 
employed. 4. This “holy priesthood” must, and will, offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices to God. The spiritual sacrifices which Christians are to offer are theit 
bodies, souis, affections, prayers, praises, alms, and other duties. 5. The most 
spiritual sacrifices of the best men are not acceptable to God but through Jesus 
Christ. He is the only great High Priest through whom we and our services 
can be accepted; therefore bring all your oblations to him, and by him present 
them to God. 


6 Wherefore also it is contained in the scripture, 
Behold, I lay in Sion a chief corner stone, clect, 
precious: and he that believeth on him shall not 


be confounded. 


What was asserted before of Christ,—his being “a living stone,” &c.,—is here 
roved from Jsa. xxviii. 16, where observe the manner of the apostle’s quoting 
ripture, not by book, chapter, and verse, for those distinctions were not then 
made; so no more was said than a reference to Moses, David, or the prophets, 
except once a particular psalm was named, Acts xiii 33. In their quotations 
they kept rather to the sense than the words of the Scripture, as appears from 
what is recited from the prophet in this place. He doth not quote the Scrip- 
ture, either the Hebrew or Seventy, word for word, yet makes a just and true 
quotation. The true sense of Scripture may be justly and fully expressed in 
other than in Scripture words. “It is contained.” The verb is active, but our 
translators render it passively, to avoid the difficulty of finding a nominative 
case for it, which had puzzled so many interpreters before them. The matter 
of the quotation is this, “ Behold, 1 lay in Zion.” 

Learn, 1. In the weighty matters of religion we must depend entirely upon 
Scripture proof. Christ and his apostles appealed to Moses, David, and the 
ancient prophets. The word of God is the only rule God hath given us; it isa 
perfect and sufficient rule, and it is an intelligible and a eertain rule. 2. The 
accounts that God hath given us in Scripture concerning his Son Christ Jesua — 
are what require our strictest attention. “ Behold, I lay.” John calls for the 


mellowed by age (Luke v. 39); Christ’s yoke is chréstos, as having 
nothing harsh or galling about it—Matt. xi. 30” (Trench, “New 
Testament Synonyms”). See Psa, xxxiv. 8. ’ 
ii. 4, 5. To whom coming:” the verb is present, implying a 
continual coming, a daily habit. “ A living stone:” “as unto” of 
Authorised Version is incorrect, and must be omitted. <“‘ Peter, 
named by “hrist, from petra (a stone) delights in the metavhor of a 
stone, and teaches by his own example that all should be stones—i.e ss 
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like attention, /no. i. 29. These demands of attention to Christ shew us the 
excellency of the matter, the importance of it, and our own stupidity and 
dulness. 3. The constituting Christ Jesus head of the church is an eminent 
work of God. “L layin Zion.” The setting up the pope for head of the church 
is a human contrivance, and an arrogant presumption. Christ only is the 
foundation and head of the church of God. 4. Jesus Christ is the chief 
corner-stone that God hath laid in his spiritual building. ‘The corner-stone 
stays inseparably with the building, supports it, unites it, and adorns it; so 
does Christ by his holy church, his spiritual house. 5. Jesus Christ is a corner- 
stone for the support and salvation of none but such as are his sincere people. 
None but Zion, and such as are of Zion; not for Babylon, not for his enemies. 
6. True faith in Jesus Christ is the only way to prevent a man’s utter confusion. 
‘Three things put a man into great confusion, and faith prevents them all—dis- 
appointment, sin, and judgment. Faith hath a remedy for each. 


7 Unto you therefore which believe he is precious: 
bat unto them which be disobedient, the stone which 
the builders disallowed, the same is made the head of 
the corner, 


These words are an inference from what went before; Jesus Christ is said to 
be the chief corner-stone, &c. Hence the apostle infers, 

First. With respect to good men: “‘i'‘o you, therefore, which believe, he is 
precious ;” or ‘he is an honour.’ Christ is the crown and honour of a Christian ; 
you that believe will be so far from being ashamed of him, that you will boast 
of him, and glory in him for ever. 

Secondly. As to wicked men. ‘The disobedient will go on to disallow and reject 
Jesus Christ; but God is resolved that he shall be, in despite of all opposition, 
the head of the corner. 

Learn, 1. Whatever is by just and necessary consequence deduced from 
Scripture, may be depended upon with as much certainty as if it were con- 
tained in express words of Scripture. The apostle draws an inference from the 
prophet’s testimony. ‘The prophet did not expressly say so, but yet he said that 
trom which the consequence was unavoidable. Our Saviour bids them “‘search 
the Scriptures,” because they testified of him; and yet no place in those Scrip- 
tures to which he there refers them said that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah. But yet those Scriptures do say, that he that would be born of a 
virgin, before the sceptre departed from Judah, during the second temple, 
and after Daniel’s seventy weeks, was the Messiah: but such was Jesus Christ. 
To collect which conclusion, one must make use of-reason, history, kg i) 
experience; and yet it is an infallible Scripture conclusion for all that. 2. The 
business of a faithful minister is to apply general truths to the particular con- 
dition and state of their hearers. The apostle quotes a passage (ver. 6) out 
of the prophet, then he applies it severally to good and bad. ‘This requires 
wisdom, courage, and fidelity ; but it is very profitable to the hearers. 3. Jesus 
Christ is exceeding precious to all the faithful. The majesty and grandeur of 
his person, the dignity of his office, his near relation, his wonderful works, his 
immense love,—every thing engages. the faithful to the highest esteem and 
respect to Jesus Christ. 4. Disobedient people have no true faith; by dis- 
obedient people, understand them that are unpersuadable, incredulous, and 
impenitent. These may have some right notions, but no solid faith. 5. They 
that ought to be builders of the church of Christ are often the worst enemies 
that Christ hath in the world. In the Old Testament the false prophets did 
the most mischief; and in the New Testament the greatest opposition and 
eruelty that Christ met with was from the scribes, Pharisees, chief priests, and 
those that pretended to build and take care of the church. Still the hierarchy 
of Rome is the worst enemy in the world to Jesus Christ and his interest. 
6. God will carry on his own work, and support the interest of Jesus Christ in 
the world, notwithstanding the falseness of pretended friends and the oppo- 
sition of his worst enemies. 


8 Andastone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
even to them which stumble at the word, being dis- 


obedient : whereunto also they were appointed. 


The words are taken from Jsa. viii. 13, 14, “‘Sanctify the Lord of hosts him- 
self ; and he shall be for a stone of stumbling, and for a rock of offence.” From 
whence it is plain that Jesus Christ is the Lord of hosts, and consequently the 
Most High God. The builders, the chief priests, refused him, and the people 
followed their leaders; and so Christ became to them “a stone of stumbling, 
and a rock of offence,” at which they stumbled and hurt themselves. And in 
return he fell upon them as a mighty stone or rock, and punished them with 
destruction; Mat. xxi. 44, “ Whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken ; 
put on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder.” 

Learn, 1. All those that are disobedient take offence at the word of God. 
They “ stumble at the word, being disobedient.” They are offended with Christ 
himself, with his doctrine, and the purity of his precepts; but the Jewish 
doctors more especially stumbled at the meanness of his appearance, and the 
proposal of trusting only to him for their justification before God. They could 
not be brought to seek ere by faith, but as it were by the works of the 
law; “For they stumbled at that stumblingstone,” Rom. ix. 32. 2. The same 
blessed Jesus, who is the author of salvation to some, is to others the occasion 
of their sin and destruction. He is set for the rising and fall of many in Israel. 
He is not the author of their sin, but only the occasion of it; their own dis- 
obedience makes them stumble at him, and reject him, which he punishes, as 
a Judge, with destruction. ‘They that rejected him as a Saviour will split upon 
him as a Rock. 3. God himself hath appointed everlasting destruction to all 
those who “stumble at the word, being disobedient.” All those that go on 
resolutely in their infidelity and contempt of the Gospel are appointed to 
eternal destruction; and God from eternity knows who they are. 4. To see 
the Jews generally rejecting Christ, and multitudes in all aoe slighting him, 
ought not to discourage us in our love and duty to him. or this hath been 
foretold by the prophets long ago, and is a confirmation of our faith both in 
Scriptures and in the Messiah. 


9 But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people; that ye 
should shew forth the praises of him who hath called 


you out of darkness into his marvellous light : 


The Jews were exceeding tender of their ancient privileges, of being the 
only people of God, taken into a special covenant with him, and separated from 
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| not chosen in Christ to be such, and sanctified by his Spirit. 


| marvellous, ‘ God’s marvellous,” strange, wonderful ‘ 
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the rest of the world. Now, say they, if we submit to the gospel constitution, 
we shall lose all this, and stand upon the same level with the Gentiles. To this 
objection the apostle answers, 

‘irst. That if they did not submit they were ruined, ver. 7, 8. 

Secondly. hat if they did submit they should lose no real advantage, but 
geneinus still what they desired to be, “a chosen generation, a royal priest- 

ood,” &c. 

Learn, 1. ‘Tnat all true Christians are “a chosen generation.” They all make 
one family, a sort and species of people distinct from the common world, of 
another spirit, principle, and practice, which they could never be if they were 
i i 2. All the true 
servauts of Christ are “a royal priesthood.” ‘lhey are royal in their relation 
to God and Christ, in their power with God, and over themselves and all their 
ee enemies, They are princely in the improvements and excellency of 
their own spirits, and in their hopes and expectations. They are “a royal 
priesthood,” separated from sin and sinners, consecrated to God, and offering 
to God spiritual services and oblations acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ. 3. All Christians, wheresoever they be, compose one holy nation; 
they are one nation collected under one head; agreeing in the same manners 
and customs, and governed by the same laws. And they are “a holy nation,” 
because consecrated and devoted to God, renewed and sanctified by his Holy 


Spirit. 4. It is the honour of the servants of Christ that they are God's 
fe Sorel | eople.” They are the people of his acquisition, choice, care, and 
dehght 


These four dignities of all genuine Christians are not natural to them 
for their first state is a state of horrid darkness, but they are effectually “ called 
out of darkness” into a state of “marvellous light,” joy, pleasure, and pros- 
perity, with this intent and view, that they should shew forth by words and 
actions the virtues and praises of him that hath called them. 
(This light, this state of knowledge, purity, and hap iness, is also termed 
light.” The light which 
emblematised it, the pillar of fire, was a marvellous light. It was supernatural, 
andso is this light. “‘ It is the doing of the Lord, and it is marvellous” in the eyes 
of all who behold it. It produces marvellous effects, enabling us to see things 
invisible and eternal; and, by its brightness, casting into the shade things seen 
and temporal, it enables us to “see the King in his beauty, and to behold the land 
which is afar off.” It enables us to penetrate into the true characters of objects, 
and to distinguish shadows from realities, and realities from shadows. lt 
converts a spiritual waste into the garden of the Lord, blooming with beauty, 
rich in the fruits of righteousness. 


“Struck by that light, the human heart— 
barren soil no more— 

Sends the sweet smell of grace abroad, 
Where serpents lurk’d before. 

The soul—a dreary province once 
Of Satan’s dark domain— 

Feels a new empire form’d within, 
And owns a heavenly reign.” ] 


10 Which in time past were not a people, but are 
now the people of God: which had not obtained 


mercy, but now have obtained mercy. 


To make this people content and thankful for the great mercies and dignities 
brought unto them by the Gospel, the apostle adviseth them to compare their 
former and their present state. Time was when they were not a people, nor 
had they obtained mercy, but were solemnly disclaimed and divorced, Jer. iii. 8; 
Hos. i. 6,9; but now they are taken in again to be the people of God, and have 
obtained meter 

Learn, 1. The best people ought frequently to look baek upon what they 
were in time past. 2. The people of God are the most valuable people in the 
world; all the rest are not a people, good for little. 3. To be brought into the 
number of the people of God is a very great a ee and it may be obtained. 

[4. How different the state of the believer and the unbeliever; how happy the 
one, how miserable the other! Look at the two, and say if he who has secured 
the former has not reason to say that the Lord has been gracious to him for 3 
there was no alternative. If he had not obtained the honour and happiness of 
the believer, the shame and ruin of the unbeliever must have been his.] 

[5. If you be persuaded to be earnest suitors for this mercy, and to fly unto 
Jesus, who is the true mercy-seat, then be assured it is yours. ‘Thou art 
nothing, and worse than nothing; true! but all that ever obtained this mercy 
were once so: they were nothing of all that which it hath made them tobe; they 
were not a people, had no interest in God, were strangers to mercy, yea, heirs 
of wrath; yea, they had not so much as a desire after God, until this mercy 
prevented them, and showed itself to them, and them to themselves, and so 
moved them to desire it, and caused them to find it,—caught held on them and 
plucked them out of the dungeon. And it is unquestionaty still the same 
and fails not; ever expending, and yet never all spent; yea, not so much as at all 
diminished; flowing as the rivers from one age to another, serving each age in 
the present, and yet no whit the less to those that come after. He who exercises 
it is the Lord, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin to all that come unto him, 
and yet still keeping mercy for thousands that come after, Lx. xxxiv.7.—L.] 


11 Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and 
pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against 
the soul; 


Even the best of men, the chosen generation, the people of God, need an 
exhortation to abstain from the worst sins, which the apostle here proceeds 
most earnestly and affectionately to warn them against. Knowing the difficulty, 
and yet the importance, of the duty, he useth his utmost interest in them: 
“ Dearly beloved, I beseech you.” The duty is to abstain from, and to suppress 
the first inclination or rise of, “fleshly lusts.” There are many of them that 

roceed from the corruption of nature, which in their exercise depend upon the 

ody, gratifying some sensual appetite or inordinate inclination of the flesh. 
These Christians ought to avoid, considering, 
: oo The respect they have with God and good men. They are “ dearly 
eloved. 

Secondly. Their condition in the world. They are “strangers and pilgrims,” 
and slieakt not impede their passage by giving into the wickedness and lusts of 
the country through which they pass. 

Thirdly. The mischief and danger these sins do. 
and therefore your souls ought to war against them. 

Learn, 1, The grand mischief that sin does to man is this—it “ wars against 
the soul;” it destroys the moral liberty of the soul; it weakens and debilitates 
the soul by impairing its faculties ; it robs the soul of its comfart and peave; it 


They war against the soul; 


living stones built upon Christ. by faith” (Gerhard). “A spiritual 
house :” the Sinaitic MS. reads, ‘‘a house of the Spirit.” “A holy 
priesthood :” “The adoption of these titles shows that in the Chris- 
tian Church there is no need of the mediation of priests to present 
our prayers to God. Every true worshipper has access to God 
through Christ”? (Webster and Wilkinson). 

ii. 7. “He is precious: Authorised Version here incorrect. “Is 
the honovr” is the literal translation. The apostle has just quoted 


the words, “he that believeth in him shall not be ashamed,” and now 
enforces them in his own language; the honour belonging to the 
stone with which believers are united is theirs by association and 
union. ‘ Therefore honour to you that believe” (Wickliffe, and so 
Rheims and Alford). 

ii. 8. ‘‘ Who stumble, being disobedient to the word :” this is the 
true connection, not as Authorised Version. Thus the following 
sentence bears a different meaning, viz., that God has appointed 
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debases and destroys the dignity of the soul, hinders its present prosperity, and 
plunges it into everlasting misery. 2. Of all sorts of sins, none more injurious 
to the soul than “fleshly lusts.” Carnal appetites, lewdness, and sensuality, are 
most odious to God, ana destructive to man’s soul. It isa sore judgment to be 
given up to them. 


12 Having your conversation honest among the 
Gentiles: that, whereas they speak against you as 
evildoers, they may by your good works, which they 
shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation. 


These Christian people are here exhorted to adorn their profession by an 
honest conversation. ‘Their conversation, in every turn, every instance, and 
every action of their lives, ought to be honest; that is, good, lovely, decent, 
amiable, and without blame; and that because they lived among the Gentiles, 
people of another religion, and who were inveterate enemies to them, that did 
already slander them, and constantly speak evil of them as of evil-doers. 

[The primitive Christians were very generally represented as monsters of 
wickedness, as guilty of the most unnatural and atrocious crimes, as atheists 
and haters of faantiedl They were represented as cannibals, magicians, 
infanticides, and as indulging in the most shocking impurities at their noc- 
turnal assemblies.—Just. Apolog. i. Gicumen. in loc. Kuseb.iv.7; v.1. August. 
de Civ. Dei, xviii. 53.—B.] J ? 

A clean, Just, good conversation, may not only stop their mouths, but may 
possibly be a means to bring them to glorify God, and turn to you, when they 
shall see you excel all others in good works. ‘They now call you evil-doers,— 
vindicate yourselves by good works, and this is the way to convince them. ‘There 
is a “ day of visitation” coming, wherein God may call them by his word and his 
grace to repentance, and then they will glorify God, and applaud you for your 
excellent conversation, Lu. i. 63. When the Gospel shall come among them, and 
take effect, a good conversation will encourage them in their conversion, but an 
evil one will obstruct. ; 

Note, 1. A Christian profession should be attended with an honest conver- 
sation, Phil. iv. 8. 2. It is the common lot of the best Christians to be evil 
spoken of by wicked men. 3. Those that are under “vod’s gracious visitation 
do presently change their opinion of good people, gloriiying Goud, and com- 
mending them whom before they railed at as evil-doers. 


13 Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king, as 
supreme; 14 Or unto governors, as unto them that 
are sent by him for the punishment of evildoers, and 


for the praise of them that do well. 


The general rule of a Christian conversation is this, it must be honest, which 
it cannot be if there be not a conscientious discharge of all relative duties. The 
apostle does here begin to treat of those distinctly. Christians were not only 
reputed innovators in religion, but disturbers of the state. It was highly 
necessary the apostle should settle the rules and measures of obedience to the 
civil magistrate, which he does here. _Where, 

First. The duty required is submission, which contains loyalty and reverence 
to their persons, obedience to their just laws and commands, and subjection to 
legal penalties. P 

Secondly. The persons or objects to whom this submission is due are 
described, 1. More generally: ‘ Every ordinance of man.” Magistracy is 
certainly of Divine right ; but the particular form of government, the power 
of the magistrate, and the persons who are to execute this power, are of human 
institution, and are governed by the laws and constitution of each particular 
country. And this is a general rule, binding in all nations, let the established 
form of government be what it will. (See additional Note on Rom. xiii. 1—6.) 
2. Particularly: ‘lo the king, as supreme,” first in dignity and most eminent 
in degree; the king is a legal person, not a tyrant; “or unto governors,” 
deputies, proconsuls, rulers of provinces, who “are sent by him,” that is, com- 
missioned by him to govern. 3. The reasons to enforce this duty are, Ist. It 
must be done for the “ Lord’s sake,” who hath ordained magistracy for the good 
of mankind, who hath required obedience and submission, Rom. xiii., and 
whose honour is concerned in the dutiful behaviour of subjects to their 
sovereigns. 2nd. From the end and use of the magistrate’s office, which is to 
punish evil-doers, and to praise and encourage all them that do well: they 
were appointed for the good of societies; and where this end is not pursued, 
the fault is not in their institution, but their practice. 

Learn, 1. True religion is the best support of civil government; it requires | 
submission “for the Lord’s sake,” and for conscience’ sake. 2. All the punish- 
ments, and all the magistrates in the world, cannot hinder, but there will still be | 
evil-doers in it. 3. ‘The best way the magistrate can take to discharge his own 
office, and to amend the world, is to punish well [justly and impartially] and 
reward well. 


15 For so is the will of God, that with well doing 
ye may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: | 


Here is another reason why Christians should submit to the civil magistrate, ! 
because it is “the will of God,” and consequently their duty; and because it is 
the way to put to silence the malicious slanders of ignorant and foolish men. | 

Learn, 1. “The will of God” is to a good man the strongest reason for any | 
duty. 2. Obedience to magistrates is a considerable branch of a Christian’s 
duty; “So is the will of God.” 3. A Christian must endeavour in all relations 
to behave himself so as to put to silence the unreasonable reproaches of the 
most ignorant and foolish men. 4. Those that speak against religion and reli- | 
gious people are ignorant and foolish. 


16 As free, and not using your liberty for a cloke | 
of maliciousness, but as the servants of God. 


The Jews, from Deu. xvii. 15, concluded that they were bound to obey no 
sovereign but one taken from among their own brethren; and the converted 
Jews thought they were free from subjection by their relation to Christ. To | 
prexsat these mistakes, the apostle tells the Christians that they were free; but | 
from what? not from duty aud obedience to God’s law, which requires sub- , 
jection to the civil magistrate. They were free spiritually from the bondage of 
sin and Satan, and the cerempnial law; but they must not make their Christian 
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liberty a cloak or covering for any wickedness, or the neglect of any duty 
towards God, or towards their superiors; but must still remember they were 
“the servants of God.” : ; 

{‘ It intimates that, being set at liberty by Christ they are not to enthral 
themselves to any creature, however elevated; nor to submit to any human 
institution as slaves, as if the ordinance or institution itself, a3 a human ordi- 
nance and institution, did, by any inherent power, bind the conscience; but that, 
as the Lord's freemen, in a manner becoming so exalted a character, they should 
yield a cheerful subjection to the power of civil magistrates, and a ready obe- 
dience to their lawful commands, from a regard to the authority of Christ, the 
sole Lord of their conscience, requiring them so to do,—taking heed “ not to use 
their liberty for an occasion to the flesh,” not making that a cloak or excuse for 
disrespect or disobedience to their civil superiors: for though, in the highest 
sense of the term, they be not the servants of men, but of God, and therefore 
are not bound to obey any human command without a reference to the authority 
of God requiring them to do so; yet, on the ground of his command to be sub- 
ject to the higher powers, they are bound to yield to them such honour and 
obedience as.does not interfere with the supreme reverence and obedience which 
hea pee to me as the only Lord of the conscience.’—Bp. Sanderson, as quoted 

y Dr. Brown. 

Learn, 1. All the servants of Christ are free men, Jno. viii. 36. They are 
free from Satan’s dominion, the law’s condemnation, the wrath of God, the 
uneasiness of duty,—[meaning that they find duty not burthensome, but plea- 
sant; the yoke is easy to them, the burden light: see 1 Jno. y. 4, 5,)—und the 
terrors of death. 2. ‘The servants of Jesus Christ ought to be very careful not 
to abuse their Christian liberty; they must not make it a cover or cloak for 
any wickedness against God, or disobedience to superiors. 


17 Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear 


God. Honour the king. 


The apostle concludes his discourse, concerning the duty of subjects, with 
four admirable precepts. 

First. * Honour all men.” A due respect is to be given to all men. The poor 
are not to be despised, Pr. xvii. 5. The wicked must be honoured, not for 
their wickedness, but for any other qualities, such as wit, prudence, courage, 
eminency of employment, or the hoary head. Abraham, Jacob, Samuel, the 
prophets and apostles, never scrupled to give due honour to bad men. 

[The Romans, when they meant to set a mark of public disgrace or dishonour 
on any eminent person, did manifest their intention by throwing down, break- 
ing, trampling upon, or doing some other like disgrace to their statues or 
pictures; and Solomon, in sundry places, interpreteth all acts of oppressing, 
mocking, or otherwise despising our neighbours, not without a strong reflec- 
tion upon God himself; as leading to the contempt and dishonour of their 
Maker. ‘He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker; but he that 
honoureth him hath mercy on the poor.” ‘ Whoso mocketh the poor re- 
proacheth his Maker;” and surely'there is much force in this interrogation, 
“Why settest ttiou at nought, not only thine own brother, but the brother 
of the Lord of glory?” Why despiseth thou him for whom Christ died? 
Pr. xiv. 31; xvii. 5; Rom, xiv. 10, 15.—Sanderson. The sentiment of honour 
for man should manifest itself in the whole of our conduct to our fellow-men, 
especially to those who in any respect may be our inferiors, whether in intel- 
lect, or talent, or acquirement, or moral worth, or rank, or wealth, leading us 
to “condescend to them that are of low estate;” but it takes its best form 
when it leads us to use all the means in our power to raise our fellow-men in 
the seule of true honour and excellence; to rescue them from the influence of 
ignorance, and error, and superstition ; to put down slavery, oppression, war, 
and misgovernment, in all its endlessly varied forms; to make men free, intelli- 
gent, industrious, moral, religious, and happy, to the greatest attainable degree 
on earth; to save them from the shame and everlasting contempt which awaits 
unimproved advantages and unanswered responsibilities in eternity; and to 
secure to them that “glory, honour, and immortality ” which, while “the gift 
of God through Jesus Christ,” is to be sought for and obtained “in a constant 
continuance in well-doing,” Rom. vi. 23; xi. 7.—B. See Note on Jas. i. 27.] 

Secondly. “ Love the brotherhood.” All Christians are a fraternity, united 
to Christ the head, alike disposed and qualified, nearly related, in the same 
interest, having communion one with another, and going to the same home, 
and therefore should love one another with an especial affection. 

Thirdly. “Fear God,” with the highest reverence, duty, and submission. 
If this be wanting, none of the other three duties can be performed as they 
ought. 

Fourthly. “ Honour the king,” with that highest honour that is peculiarly 
due to him above other men. 


18 Servants, be subject to your masters with all 
fear; not only to the good and gentle, but also to 


the froward. 


The case of servants wanted an apostolical determination as well as that of 
subjects; for they imagined that their Christian liberty did set them free from 
their unbelieving and cruel masters. To this the apostle answers, “ Servants, 
be subject.” By “ servants” he means those that were strictly such, whether 
hired or bought with money, or taken in the wars, or born in the house, or those 
that serve by contract for a limited time, as apprentices. These he orders to 
“be subject;” to do their business faithfully and honestly; to carry themselves 
as inferiors ought, with reverence and affection, and to sabmit patiently to 
hardships and inconveniences. This subjection they owe to their masters, who 
have aright to their service, and that “not only to the good and gentle,” such 
as do use them well, and abate somewhat of their right, but even to the 
crvoked and perverse, who are scarce to be pleased at all. 

Learn, 1. Servants ought to carry themselves to their masters with sub- 
mission and fear of displeasing them. 2. The sinful miscarriage of one rela- 
tion does not justify the sinful behaviour of the other; the servant is bound to 
his duty, though the master be sinfully froward and perverse. 3. Good people 
are meek and gentle to their servants and inferiors. 


19 For this zs thankworthy, if a man for conscience 
toward God endure grief, suffering wrongtully. 20 
For what glory is zt, if, when ye be buffeted for your 
faults, ye shall take it patiently ? but if, when ye do 
well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God. 


that those who disobey his word shall stumble—i.e., incur punish- 
ment; whereas the Authorised Version might mean that God had 
appointed men to disobedience. 

ii. 1l—iv. 6. So far the apostle has been exhorting believers to 


make their life worthy of their high calling, as distinguished from 
their former mode of life; now he exhorts them to glorify God 
amongst the ungodly by holy living. 
ii. 12. “ Whereas:” rather, “in the matter in which ”—that is, in 
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their Christian course of action. ‘In that thing that they backbite of 
you” (Wickliffe). ‘In that wherein they misreport of you” (Rheims). 
The very acts which, as Christians, they must do, and which would 
at first offend the heathen, would, when carefully considered by 
them, redound to God's praise. Thus Tertullian mentions that the 
Christians would not frequent the amphitheatres, gave up slaves, 
nursed the heathen sick when their relatives had deserted them, 
were imprisoned, but for their faith, not for crime; all which things, 


’ 
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Our holy apostle shews his love and concern for the souls of poor servants, 
as well as for higher people. Herein he ought to be imitated by all inferior 
ministers, who should distinctly apply their counsels to the lower, the meaner, 
the younger, and the poorer sort of their hearers, as wellas others. Having 
charged"them to be subject, he condescends to reason with them about it. If 
they were patient under their hardships, while they suffered unjustly, and 
continued doing their duty to their unbelieving and untoward masters, this 
would be acceptable to God, and he would reward all that they suffered for 
conscience towards him. But to be patient when they were justly chastised, 
this deserves no commendation at all. It is only doing alll and suffering 
patiently for that, which is “acceptable with God.” 

Learn, 1. ‘There is no condition so mean but a man may live conscientiously 
in it, and glorify God in it. The meanest servant may do so. 2. ‘The most 
conscientious persons are very often the greatest sufferers, For conscience 
towards God they suffer wrongfully; they do well, and suffer for it. But 
these sort of sufferers are praiseworthy; they do honour to God and to reli- 
gion, and they are accepted of him; and this is their highest support and 
satisfaction. 3. Deserved sufferings must be endured with patience. If ye are 
“buffeted for your faults,’ ye must “take it patiently.” Sutferings in this 
world are not always pledges of our future happiness. If children or servants 
are rude and undutiful, and suffer for it, this will neither be “acceptable with 
God” nor procure the praise of men. 


21 For even hereunto were ye called: because 
Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, 
that ye should follow his steps: 


More reasons are given to encourage Christian servants to patience under 
et sufferings. — : : 

Hees From their Christian calling and profession: “ Hereunto were ye 
called, 

Secondly. From the example of Christ, who suffered for us, and so became 
our example, that we should follow his steps. From whence, 

earn, 1. That good Christians are a sort of people called to be sufferers, 

and therefore they must expect it. By the terms of Christianity they are 
bound to deny themselves, and take up the cross. ‘They are called by the com- 
mands of Christ, by the dispensations of Providence, by the preparations of 
Divine grace; and by the practice of Jesus Christ they are bound to suffer 
when thus called to it. 2. eae Christ suffered for you, or for us; it was not 
the Father that suffered, but he whom the Father sanctified and sent into the 
world for that end. It was both the body and soul of Christ that suffered; and 
he suffered for us, in our stead, and tor our good, ver. 24. 3. The sufferings of 
Christ should ae us under the most unjust and cruel sufferings we meet 
with in the world. He suffered voluntarily,—not for himself, but for us,—with 
the utmost readiness, with perfect patience, from all quarters; and all this, 
though he was God-man. Shall not we sinners, that deserve the worst, submit 
to the light afflictions of this life, which work for us unspeakable advantages 
afterwards? 


22 Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth: 23 Who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threatened not; but 
committed Aimse/f to him that judgeth righteously : 


The example of Christ’s subjection and patience is here explained and am- 
plified. Christ suffered, 

First. Wrongfully, and without cause; for he “did no sin,” Jsa. liii. 9. He 
had done no violence, no injustice or wrong to any one; he wrought no ini- 
quity of any sort whatever, “ neither was guile found in his mouth ;” his words, 
as well as actions, were all sincere, just, and right. 

Secondly. Patiently : “ When he was reviled, he reviled not again.” When 
they blasphemed him, mocked him, called him foul names, he was dumb, and 
opened not his mouth. When they went farther, to real injuries,—beating, 
buffeting, and crowning him with thorns,—“ he threatened not; but committed ” 
both himself and his cause to God, “that judgeth righteously,” who would 
in time clear his innocency, and avenge him on his enemies. 

Learn, 1. Our blessed Redeemer was perfectly holy, and so free from sin 
that no temptation, no provocation whatsoever, could extort from him so much 
as the least sinful or indecent word. 2. Provoeations te sin can never justify 
the commission of it. ‘The rudeness, cruelty, and injustice of enemies will not 
justify Christians in reviling and revenge. ‘The reasons for sin can never be so 
great but we have always stronger reasons to avoid it. 3. The judgment of 
God will determine justly upon every man and every cause, and thither we 
ought with patience and resignation to refer ourselves. 


24 Who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should 
live unto righteousness: by whose stripes ye were 


healed. 


Lest any should think, from what is said, ver. 21—23, that Christ’s death was 
designed only for an example of patience under sufferings, the apostle here 
adds a more glorious design and ettect of it; “ Who his own self,” &c. Where 
note, 

First. 
The expression, “ his own self,” is emphatical, and necessary to shew that he 
verified all the ancient prophecies, to distinguish him from the Levitical priests, 
who offered the blood of others; but he by himself purged our sins, ed. i. 3, 
and to exclude all others from participation with him in the work of man’s 
redemption. It is added, “in his body.” Not but that he suffered in his soul, 
Mat. xxvi. 38; but the sufferings of the soul were inward and concealed, when 
those of the body were visible, and more obvious to the consideration of those 
euffering servants for whose sake the example is produced. 

Secondly. he sufferings he underwent were stripes, wounds, and death, the 
death of the cross—servile and ignominious punishments] 

{" He himself bare our sins in his own body to the tree,” Ex ro fuAov, Vide 
Robinson on Em, iii. 6, (a) and (8); Mat. iii. 13; xii, 28; xxii. 34; Acts iv. 26; 
Lu. iii. 2; 2 Thes. i. 10; 1 Pet. iii. 12: see Dr. Brown’s illustration of this ren- 
dering, ii. 97, et seg. It is the same word that in the verse before us is ren- 
dered on, that in the following verse is rendered to, “ Ye are returned to the 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls.” ‘This, then, we apprehend, is the apostle’s 
etatement, “ He himself bare our sins in his own body to the tree.”—B.] 


The person suffering: Jesus Christ, “his own self, in his own body.” | 
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Thirdly. The reason of his sufferings. He “bare our sins;” which teaches 
1, That Christ in his suffering stood charged with our sins, as one that hid 
undertaken to put them away by the sacrifice of himself, /sa. lili. 6. 2. That 
he bare the punishment of them, and thereby satistied Divine justice. 3. That 
thereby he takes away our sins, and removes them away from us, as the scape- 
goat did typically bear the sins of the people on his head, and then carried 
them quite away, Lev. xvi. 21, 22, So the Lamb of God does first “bear our 
sins in his own body,” and thereby “ take away the sin of the world,” ./no. i, 29 
_Fourthly, The fruits of Christ's sufferings are, 1. Our sanctification: cone 
sisting of the death, the mortification of sin, and a new, holy life of righteous. 
ness; for both which we have an example, und powerful motives and abilities 
also, from the death and resurrection of Christ. 2. Our justification. Christ 
‘abo pee and crucified as an expiatory sacrifice, and by his stripes we are 
realed. 


ver. 24. 


Learn, 1. Jesus Christ bore the sins of all his people, and expiated them by 
his death upon the cross, 2. No man can depend safely upon Christ, as having 
borne his sin and expiated his guilt, till he dies unto sin and lives unto right- 
eousness. [Meaning that a death unto sin, and a new life to righteousness, is 
the unfailing attendant of saving faith in Christ, and that the evidence of the 
latter is afforded in our experience of Divine grace producing the former.) 


25 For ye were as sheep going astray; but are 
now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your 


souls. 


The apostle concludes his advice to Christian servants, putting them in mind 
of the difference between their former and present condition. 

First. They “were as sheep going astray;” which represents, 1. Man’s 
sin; he goes “astray.” It is his own act; he is not driven, but does voluntarily 
goastray. 2. His misery. He goes astray from the pasture, from the Shep- 
herd, and from the flock, and so exposes himself to innumerable dangers. 

Secondly. Here is the recovery of these by conversion; “ But are now re- 
turned.” The word is passive, and shews that the return of a sinner is the 
effect of Divine grace. This return is from all their errors and wanderings to 
Christ, who is the true, careful Shepherd that loves his sheep, and laid down 
his hy for them; who is the most vigilant pastor, and bishop, or overseer of 
souls. 

Learn, 1. Sinners, before their conversion, are always “going astray; ” their 
life is a continued error. 2. Jesus Christ is the supreme “Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls,” who is always resident with his flock, and watchful over them. 
3. Those that expect the love and care of this universal Pastor must return to 
him ; must die unto sin, and live unto righteousness, 


CHAPTER III. 


Wherein the apostle describes the duties of husbands and wives one to another, begin- 
ning with the duty of the wife, ver. 1—7. He exhorts Christians to unity, love, com- 
passion, peace, and patience under sufferings; to oppose the slanders of their enemies, 
not by returning evil for evil, or railing for railing, but by a blessing; by a ready 
account of their faith and hope, and by keeping a good conscience, ver. 8—17. To encou- 
rage them to this, he proposeth the example of Christ, who suffered, the just for the 
unjust; but yet punished the old world for their disobedience, and saved the few that 
were faithful in the days of Noah, ver. 18—22. 


- ew > 9°, <0 IKEWISE, ye wives, be in 


(AY Fe ay 2 ‘ 
} 99 subjection to your own hus- 


> Yi. 

Ene bands; that, if any obey 
EN pg not the word, they also may 
a C Is. without the word be won 
xa" . by the conversation of the 
> Y@\(5 wives; 2 While they be- 
: » 7am). hold your chaste conversa- 


5 Z ¥ tion coupled with fear. 


The apostle, having treated of the 
duties of subjects to their sovereigns, and 
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though at first liable to misconstruction, through prejudice or hasty 
judgment, would be approved on careful consideration. ‘“ The day of 
visitation :” this is generally understood to mean the day of grace, 
during which God offers mercy to man, though some think it refers 
to the day of inquisition before earthly magistrates, and some to the 
day of judgment. 

ii. 13. “For the Lord’s sake:” his honour is concerned in the 
behaviour of his followers, 


ii. 15. “Ignorance of foolish men:” “ Not simple ignorance of 
this or that fact, but a state of lack of knowledge or understanding, 
habitual ignorance” (Alford). See 1 Cor. xv. 34. 

ii, 16. “ Maliciousness”’ possibly here means a readiness to rebel 
against earthly rulers, on the plea of the service of Christ. 

ii. 21. ‘‘ For you, leaving you:” so best MSS. 

iii. 1. Omit “also.” ‘They shall be won without word :” so best 
Mss. “ Without word,” or “ without the word,” Are equally correct 
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ir masters, he comes now | } A 
AT evans the Christian matrons should imagine that their lad tat 
to Christ, and their interest in all Christian privileges, did decaf t npr ib 
subjection to their pagan or Jewish husbands. ‘The apostle here tells them 

vives consists . 
are ay Objection,” or a loving submission to the will, and obedience he 
the just authority, of their own husbands; which obliging car nese hago e 
the most likely way to win those disobedient and unbelieving hus pri who 
had rejected the word, or who attended to no other evidence of the tr uth of a 
but what they saw in the prudent, peaceable, and exemplary conversation o 


their wives. 
Secondly. In a 

would accurately observe and 
Thirdly. In“ fear,” or rever 


to explain the duty of wives to their 


“chaste conversation ;” which their unbelieving husbands 
attend to. ’ 
ence to ibetr hosbands, aL Sas sepia 

F very distinct relation hath its particular duties, which ministers 
Pence peace, andl the pce? ought to understand. 2. A cheerful subjec- 
tion, and a loving, reverential respect, are duties which Christian women owe 
their husbands, whether they be good or bad. These were due from Eve to 
Adam, before the fall, and are still eg though much more difficult now 
than they were before, Gen. iii. 16; 1 Ztm. ii. 11. 3. Though the design of the 
word of the Gospel is to win and gain souls to Christ Jesus, yet there are 
many so obstinate that they will not be won by the word. 4, There is nothing 
more powerful, next to the word of God, to win people than a good conversa- 
tion, and the careful discharge of relative duties. 5. Irreligion and infidelity 
doth not dissolve the bonds, nor dispense with the duties, of civil relations. 
The wife must discharge her duty to her own husband, though he “ obey not 
the word.” 6. Evil men are strict observers of the conversation of the pro- 
fessors of religion; their curiosity, envy, and jealousy make them watch nar- 
rowly the ways and lives of good people. 7. A “ chaste conversation,” attended 
with due and proper respect to every one, is an excellent means to win them to 
the faith of the Gospel and obedience to the word. 


3 Whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
or of putting on of apparel ; 


a TN 
CMEASOM.Sbs 


2. Greek Matron. 
GREEK AND ROMAN FEMALES. 


This rule relates to the dress of religious women. Here are three sorts of 
ornaments forbidden: “ Plaiting the hair,” which was commouly used in those 
times by lewd women. “ Wearing of gold,” or ornaments made of gold, was 

ractised by Rebecca and Esther, and other religious women, but afterwards 
fecams the attire chiefly of abandoned women and wicked people. “ Putting on 
of apparel” is not absolutely forbidden, but only too much curiosity and cost- 
liness in apparel, 

Learn, 1. Religious people should take care that all their external behaviour 
be answerable to their profession of Christianity; they must be holy in all 
manner of conversation. 2. The “outward adorning” of the body is very often 
sinful and excessive. For instance, when it is immoderate, and above your 
degree and station in the world; when you are proud of it, and puffed up with 
it; when you dress, designing to allure and tempt others; when your apparel 
is too rich, curious, or superfluous; when your fashions are fantastical, imi- 
tating the levity and vanity of the worst people; and when they are immodest 
aud wanton. ‘The attire of a harlot can never become a chaste Christian 
matron, 

{Such excessive costliness both argues and feeds the pride of the heart, and 
defrauds, if not others of their dues, yet the puor of their charity, which in 
God’s sight is a due debt, too; and far more comfort shall 1 have on my 
death-bed to remember that at such a time, instead of putting lace on my own 
clothes, I helped a naked back to clothing; I abated somewhat of my former 
superftiuities to supply the poor with necessities ;—far sweeter will this be than 
to remeinber that Feould needlessly cast out many pounds to serve my pride, 
while L grudged a penny to relieve the poor.—Z. There is still another hint 
which this negative injunction is intended and fitted to give. ‘That dress 
should not occupy an undue share of the attention and time of Christian 
wives. The apostle intimates that it is a very subordinate thing. No Chris- 
tian woman will suffer the adorning of her body to be either her business or 
her delight. She will not render herself responsible at the bar of God for 
the work of hours, days, weeks, months, in a long life of years, which might, 
which ought to, have been otherwise and more worthily employed; in a way 
more becoming rational, responsible, immortal beings.—B.] 


4 But let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God 
of great price. 


1. Greek Virgin. 3. Roman Virgin. 4, Roman Matron, 


translations, but it seems preferable to drop ‘‘the,” and under- 
stand the apostle to mean that the conduct of the wives, without 
exhortations, shall win the unbelieving husbands, rather than that 
they should be won without “the word” (of God), especially as the 
wives’ conduct would be a living testimony to the goodness of that 
word, and arise from its teaching. 

iil. 4. “ Meek and quiet:” “Gentle, one who does not make dis- 
turbance; quiet, one who calmly bears the disturbances of others.” 
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Instead of the outward adorning of the body, the apostle directs Christian 
wives to put on much more excellent and beautiful ornaments. Where note 

First. The part to be adorned: “The hidden man of the heart;” that is, the 
soul; the hidden, the inner man. Take care to adorn and beautify your souls 
rather than your bodies. » 

Secondly. The ornaments prescribed. It must, in general, be something not 
corruptible that beautifies the soul; that is, the graces and virtues of God’s 
holy Spirit. The ornaments of the body are destroyed by the moth, and perish 
in the using; but the grace of God, the longer we wear it, the brighter and 
better it is. More especially, the finest ornament of Christian women is “a 
meek and quiet spirit;” a tractable, easy temper of mind, void of passion, 
pride, and immoderate anger; discovering itself in a quiet, obliging behaviour 
towards their husbands and families. If the husband be harsh, and averse to 
religion, (which was the case of these good wives to whom the apostle gives 
this direction,) there is no way so likely to win him as a prudent, meek be- 
haviour, However, a quiet spirit will make a good woman easy to herself, 
which, being visible to others, becomes an amiable ornament to a person in the 
eyes of the world. 

Thirdly. The excellency of it. This meekness and calmness of spirit is “in 
the sight of God of great price.” It is amiable in the sight of men, and 
precious in the sight of God. 

Learn, 1. A true Christian’s chief care lies in the right ordering and com- 
manding of his own spirit. Where the hypocrite’s work ends, there the true 
Christian’s work begins. 2. The endowments of the inner man are the chief 
ornaments of a Christian; but especially a composed, calm, and quiet spirit 
renders either man or woman beautiful and lovely. 


5 For after this manner in the old time the hol 
women also, who trusted in God, adorned themselves, 
being in subjection unto their own husbands: 6 
Even as Sara obeyed Abraham, calling him lord: 
whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do well, and 
are not afraid with any amazement. 


The duties of Christian wives being in their nature difficult, the apostle 
enforceth them by the example, 

First. Of the holy women of old who trusted in God. You can pretend 
nothing of excuse from the weakness of your sex but what they might. They 
lived in old time, and had less knowledge to inform them, and fewer examples 
to encourage them; yet in all ages they practised this duty. They were hol 
women, and therefore their example is obliging; they © trusted in God,” an 
yet did not neglect their duty to man. The duties imposed upon you of a quiet 
spirit, and of subjection to your own husband, are not new, but what have ever 
been practised by the greatest and best women in the world. 

Secondly. Of Sarah, who obeyed her husband, and followed him when he 
went from Ur of the Chaldeans, not knowing whither he went, and called him 
lord, Labeler shewing him reverence, and acknowledging his superiority over 
her; and all this though she was declared a princess by God from heaven, b 
the change of her name,—“ whose daughters ye are,” if you imitate her in faith 
and good works, and do not, through fear of your husbands, either quit the 
truth you profess, or perform your duty to them, but readily perform it 
without either fear or force, out of conscience towards God and sense o 
duty to them. 

Learn, 1. God takes exact notice, and keeps an exact record, of the actions 
and carriage of all men and women in the world. 2. The subjection of wives 
to their husbands is a duty which hath been practised universally by holy 
women in all ages. 3. The greatest honour of any man or woman lie$ in a 
humble and faithful deportment of themselves, in the relation or condition in 
which Providence hath placed them. 4. God takes notice of the good that 
is in his servant to their honour and benefit, but covers a multitude of failings. 
Sarah’s infidelity and derision is overlooked when her virtues are celebrated. 
5. Christians ought to do their duty to one another, not out of fear, nor from 
force, but from a willing mind, and in obedience to the command of God. 
Wives should be in subjection to their churlish husbands, not from dread and 
amazement, but from a desire to do well, and to please God. 


7 Likewise, ye husbands, dwell with them accord- 
ing to knowledge, giving honour unto the wife, as 
unto the weaker vessel, and as being heirs together 


of the grace of life; that your prayers be not hin- 
dered. 


The husband’s duty to the wife comes next to be considered, the particulars 
whereof are, A 

First. Cohabitation; which forbids unnecessary separation, and implies a 
TANEL AL een eee of goods and persons, one to another, with delight and 
concord. 

Secondly. Dwelling with the wife “ according to knowledge;” not according 
to lust, as brutes, nor according to passion, as devils, but according to know- 
ledge, as wise and sober men, that know the word of God and their own duty. 

Thirdly. “Giving honour to the wife.” Giving due respect unto her, and 
maintaining her authority; protecting her person, supporting her credit, dehght-_ 
ing in her conversation, affording a handsome maintenance, and placing a due 
trust and confidence in her. The reasons are, because she is the weaker vessel. 
by nature and constitution, and so ought to be defended. But then the wife is, 
in other and higher respects, equal to her husband; they are “ heirs together of: 
the grace of life,” of all the bisaiage of this life and another; and therefore 
should live peaceably and quietly one with another, which, if they do not, their 
prayers one with another, and one for another, will be hindered; so that often 
you will not pray at all, or if you do, you will pray with a discomposed, ruffled 
mind, and so without success. : ’ 4 

Learn, 1. The weakness of the female sex is no just reason either for 
separation or contempt, but, on the contrary, it is a reason for honour and 
respect; “Giving honour to the wife as unto the weaker vessel.” 2, ‘There is 
an honour due to all that are “heirs of the grace of life.” 3, All married 
people should take care to behave themselves so lpvingly and peaceably one 
to another that they may not by their broils hinder the success of their 
prayers. 


8 Finally, de ye all of one mind, having compassion 


iii. 6. “Afraid with any amazement :” “afraid of every shadow” 
(Tyndal). So afraid of the anger of their husbands as to deny 
Christ, or act in opposition to his commands. 

iii. 7. “The apostle prescribes two things: 1, consideration for 
the wife, as of the weaker sex; 2, honour for the wife, as a fellow- 
heir of the grace of life” (Alford). rads 

iii. 10. The sense of “ will love life’ may be, as Alford suggests, 
“he that loves life, and wishes to continue to do so.” > cabot 
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one of another, love as brethren, de pitiful, de 


courteous: 


The apostle does nere pass from special to more general exhortations. He 
advises Christians to be all of one mind, to be unanimous in the belief of the 
same faith and practice of the same duties of religion. And whereas the 
Christians at that time were, many of them, ina suffering condition, therefore 
he charges them to have compassion one of another, to “love as brethren,” to 
pity those that were in distress, and to “ be courteous” to all. Hence, 

Learn, 1. Christians should endeavour to be all of one mind in the great 
ale of faith, in real affection, and in Christian practice. They should be 
ike-minded one to another, foe hen to Christ Jesus, Rom. xv. 5; not accord- 
ing to man’s pleasure, but God’s word. 2. Though Christians cannot be exactly 
of the same mind, yet they should have ‘compassion one of another,” and 
“love as brethren.” They ought not to persecute or hate one another, but 
love one another with more than common affection. They should “love as 
brethren.” 3. Christianity requires pity to the distressed, and eevee all. 
He must be a flagrant sinner, or a vile apostate, that is not a proper object of 
civil courtesy, 1 Cor. v. 11; 2 Jno. 10, 11. 


9 Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing: 
but contrariwise blessing ; knowing that ye are there- 


unto called, that ye should inherit a blessing. 


The former direction teacheth us how Christians and friends should treat 
one another; this verse instructs us how to behave towards enemies. The 
apostle knew that Christians would be hated and evil etreated of all men for 
Christ’s sake; therefore he warns them not to return “evil for evil, or railing 
for railing ;” but, on the contrary, when they rail at you, do you bless them. 
When they ayes evil words, do you give them good ones; for Christ hath 
both by his word and example, called you to “ bless them that curse you,” and 
hath settled a blessing on you, as your everlasting inheritance, though you were 
unworthy. To bear evils patiently, and to bless your enemies, is the way to 
obtain this blessing of God. . at 

_Learn, 1. To render evil for evil, or railing for railing, is a sinful, unchris- 
tian practice. The magistrate may punish evil-doers, and private men may 
seek a legal remedy when they are wronged, but private revenge by duelling, 
scolding, or secret mischief, is forbidden, Pr. xx. 22; Lu. vi. 27; Rom. xii. 17; 
1 Thes. v.15. To rail is to revile another in bitter, fierce, and reproachful 
terms; but for ministers to rebuke sharply, and to preach earnestly, against 
the sins of the times, is not railing; all the prophets and apostles practised it, 
Isa. lvi. 10; Zeph. iii. 3; Acts xx. 29. 2. The laws of Christ oblige us to return 
blessing for railing; ‘‘ Love your enemies; bless them that curse you, do good 
+o them that hate you, and pray for them that persecute you,” Mat. v. 44. You 
must not justify thant in their sin, but you must do for your enemies all that 
justice requires or charity commands. We must pity, pray for, and love them 
that railatus. 3. A Christian’s calling, as it invests him with glorious privi- 
leges, so it obligeth him to difficult duties. 4. All the true servants of God 
shall infallibly inherit a blessing. ‘They have it already in a great degree, but 
the full possession of it is reserved to another state and world. 


10 For he that will love life, and see good days, 
let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that 
they speak no guile: 11 Let him eschew evil, and 


do good; let him seek peace, and ensue it. 


We have here an hohe Gleb wee for a comfortable, happy life, in this 
quarrelsome, ill-natured world, taken from Ps. xxxiv. 12—14. ee earnestly 
desire that your life should be jong, and your days peaceable and prosperous, 
keep your tongue from reviling, evil-speaking, and slandering, and your lips 
from lying, deceit, and dissimulation. Avoid doing any real damage or hurt to 

our neighbour, but be ever ready to do good, and to overcome evil with good. 

eek peace with all men, and pursue it, though it retire from you. This will 
be = best way to dispose people to speak well of you, and live peaceably 
with you. 

Learn, 1. That good people, under the Old and New Testament, were 
obliged to the same moral duties. To refrain the tongue from evil, and the 
lips from guile, was a duty in David’s time as well as now. 2. It is lawful to 
consider temporal advantages as motives and encouragements to religion. 
3. The practice of religion, pesseuiaey the right government of the tongue, is 
the best way to make this life comfortable and prosperous. A sincere, inoften- 
sive, discreet tongue, is a singular means to pass us peaceably and comfortably 
through the world. 4. The avoiding of evil and doing of good is the way to 
contentment and happiness both here and hereafter. 5. It is the duty of 
Christians not only to embrace peace when it is offered, but to seek and pursue 
it when it is denied. Peace with societies, and peace with particular persons, in 
opposition to division and contention, is what is here intended. 


12 For the eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, 
and his ears are open unto their prayers: but the face 
of the Lord is against them that do evil. 


The allegation is continued from the 34th psalm. Christians need not fear 
that such patient, inoffensive behaviour as is prescribed, ver. 10, 11, will invite 
and encourage the cruelty of their enemies, for God will thereby be engaged on 
their side; “ For the eyes of the Lord are over the righteous.” He taketh 
special notice of them, and exercises a providential, constant government over 
them, and bears a special respect and affection to them; “ His ears are open to 
their prayers.” So that if any injuries be offered to them, they have this 
remedy, they may complain of it to their heavenly Father, whose ears are 
always attentive to the prayers of his servants in their distresses, and who 
will certainly aid them against their unrighteous enemies ; ‘‘ But the face of 
the Lord is against them that do evil;” his anger, and displeasure, and re- 
venge, will pursue them; for he is more an enemy to wicked persecutors 
than men are. 

Learn, 1. That we must not in all cases adhere to the express words of 
Scripture, but study the sense and meaning of them, otherwise we shall be 
led into blasphemous errors and absurdities. We must not imagine that God 
hath eyes, and ears, and face, though these are the express words of Scripture. 
2. God hath a special care and paternal aifection towards all his righteous 
people. 3. God doth always hear the prayers of the faithful, Jno. ix. 31; 
1 Jno. v. 14; Hed. iv.16. 4. Though God is infinitely good, yet he abhorreth 
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impenitent sinners, and will pour out his wrath upon them that do evil. He 
will do himself right, and do all the world justice; and his goodness is no 
obstruction to his doing so. 


13 And who zs he that will harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good? 14 But and if ye 
suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy are ye: and be 
not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled ; 


The patient, humble behaviour of Christians, recommended above, is here 
urged again, from two considerations :— 

First. This will be the best and surest way to prevent suffering, for “ who is 
he that will harm you?” This, I suppose, is spoken of Christians in an ordinary 
condition, not in the heat of persecution. Ordinarily there will be but few so 
diabolical and impious as to oan them that live so innocently and usefully as 


you do. 

Secondly. This is the way to improve sufferings. “If you be followers of 
that which is good,” and yet suffer, this is suffering for righteousness’ sake, and 
that will be your glory and your happiness, as it entitles you to the blessing 
promised by Christ, Mat. v.10. Therefore you need not be afraid of any thing 
they can do to strike you with terror, neither be much troubled or concerned 
about the rage or force of your enemies. 

Learn, 1. To follow always that which is good is the best course we can 
take to keep out of harm’s way. 2. To suffer for. righteousness’ sake is the 
honour and happiness of a Christian; to suffer for the cause of truth, a good 
conscience, or any part of a Christian’s duty, is a great honour; the delight of it 
is greater than the torment, the honour more than the disgrace, and the gain 
much greater than the loss. 3. Christians have no reason to be afraid of the 
threats or rage of any of their enemies. Your enemies are God’s enemies; his 
face is against them, his power is above them; they are the objects of his 
curse, and can do nothing to you but by his permission; therefore trouble not 
yourselves about them. 


15 But sanctify the Lord God in your hearts: and 
be ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you with 


meekness and fear: 


Instead of terrifying yourselves with the fear of men, be sure to “sanctif. 
the Lord God in your hearts; let him be your fear, and let him be your dread, 
fsa. viii. 12, 13. “Fear not them that can only kill the body, but fear him that 
can destroy body and soul,” Lu. xii. 4, 5. We sanctify the Lord God in our 
hearts when we, with sincerity and fervency, adore him ; when our thoughts of 
him are awful and reverent; when we rely upon his power, trust unto his 
faithfulness, submit to his wisdom, imitate his holiness, and give him the glory 
due to his most illustrious perfections. We sanctify God before others when 
our deportment is such as invites and encourages others to glorify and honour 
him; both are required, Lev. x. 3. When this principle is laid deep into your 
hearts, the next thing as to men is to be always ready, that is, able and willing 
to give an answer, or make an apology or defence of the faith you profess, and 
that to “every man that asketh a reason of your hope,”—what sort of hope you 
have for which you suffer such hardships in the world. F 

Learn, 1. An awful sense of the Divine perfections is the best antidote 
against the fear of sufferings. Did we fear God more we should certainly fear 
men less. 2. That the hope and faith of a Christian is defensible against all 
the world. There may be a good reason given for religion; it is not a fancy 
but a rational scheme, revealed from heaven, suited to all the necessities of 
miserable sinners, and centering entirely in the glory of God through Jesus 
Christ. 3. Every Christian is bound to answer and apologise for the hope that 
isin him. Christians should have a reason ready for their Christianity, that it 
may appear they are not actuated either by folly or fancy. This defence may be 
necessary more than once or twice, so that Christians should be always pre- 
pared to make it, either to the magistrate, if he demand it, or to any inquisitive, 
serious Christian that desires to know it, for his information or improvement. 
4. These confessions of our faith ought to be made with meekness and fear; 
apologies for our religion ought to be made with modesty and meekness, in the 
fear of God, with jealousy over ourselves and reverence to our superiors. 


16 Having a good conscience ; that, whereas they 
speak evil of you, as of evildoers, they may be ashamed 
that falsely accuse your good conversation in Christ. 
17 For it is better, if the will of God be so, that ye 


suffer for well doing, than for evil doing. 


The confession of a Christian’s faith cannot credibly be supported but by the 
two means here specified, a good conscience and a good conversation. Con- 
science is sed when it does its office well; when it is kept pure, and uncor- 
rupt, and clear from guilt, then it will justify you, though men accuse you. A 
“good conversation in Christ” is a holy life, according to the [grace] doctrine 
and example of Christ. Look well to your conscience and to your conversation 
and then, though men “speak evil of you, and falsely accuse you, as evil-doers,” 

ou will clear yourselves and bring them to shame. Perhaps you may think it 
lard to suffer for well-doing, for keeping a good conscience and a good conver- 
sation; but be not discouraged, for it is better for you, though worse tur your 
enemies, that you suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing. 

Learn, 1. That the most conscientious persons cannot escape the censures 
and slanders of evil men. They will speak evil of them as of evil-doers, and 
charge them with crimes which their very souls abhor. Christ and his apostles 
were so used. 2. A good conscience and a good conversation are the best 
means to secure a good name; these give a solid reputation and a lasting one. 
3. False accusation generally turns to the accuser’s shame, by discovering at 
last the accuser’s indiscretion, injustice, falsehood, and uncharitableness. 
4. It is sometimes the will of God that good people should suffer for well- 
doing, for their honesty, and for their faith. 5. As well-doing does sometimes 
expose a good man to suffering, so evil-doing will not exempt an evil man from 
it. ‘The apostle supposeth here that a man may suffer for both. If the suffer; 
ings of good people for well-doing be so severe, what will the sufferings o 
wicked people be for evil-doing? Itis asad condition that person is in upon 
whom sin and suffering meet together at the same time. Sin makes sufferings 
to be extreme, unprofitable, comfortless, and destructive. 
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iii. 14. “ For righteousness’ sake :” “Not the punishment, but the 
-eause makes a martyr” (Augustine). ‘ Be not afraid:” literally, 
“ Be not afraid with their fear ”’—i.e., the fear with which persecutors 
seek to inspire their victims. : 

iii, 15. “A reason of the hope that is in you:” “how this hope 
arose, what it contains, and on what it rests” (Stieger, in Fausset). 
“The hope of Christians often moves others to make inquuy” 


(Bengel). 63 


iii. 18. Not “by the Spirit,” as Authorised Version, but “in the 
Spirit.” So Wickliffe, Tyudal, Cranmer, Geneva, Rheims, Vulgate. 

iii. 19. “In which” (i.e. in the Spirit) “he went,” &c.: many 
interpretations of this most difficult passage have been offered. Some 
think that it refers to Christ’s spirit acting in Noah, who preached 
to the dishelieving before the Flood; but the plain words are “to 
the spirits in prison,” not to the unbelievers on earth. Others say, 
Chris. went and preached salvation to the disembodied spirits. But 
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18 For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the 
ust for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, 
eing put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 

Spirit : 

The example of Christ is here proposed as an argument for atience under 
sufferings, the strength of which will be discerned, if we consider the several 
points contained in the words. [Our Lord is termed the Christ, or Anointed 
One, as standing apart by himself, far elevated above all other anointed 
persons; just as he is, amid the countless millions of the sons of men, termed 
the Son of man.—B.] Observe, therefore, g ; cet: 

First. Jesus Christ himself was not exempted from sufferings in this life, 
though he had no guilt of his own, and could have declined all suffering if he 
had pleased. : 

Sasondly. The reason or meritorious cause of Christ’s suffering was the sins 
of men; Christ “suffered for sins.” The sufferings of Christ were a true and 
proper punishment. This punishment was suffered to expiate and to make an 
atonement for sin, and it does extend to all sins. — 

Thirdly. In the case of our Lord's suffering, it was the Just [the Just One, 
Ps. xxxiy. 19, compare with 20; Jsa. liii. 11; Zec. ix. 9] that suffered for the 
unjust. He substituted himself in our room and stead, and bore our iniquities. 
He that knew no sin suffered instead of them that knew no righteousness. 

Fourthly. The merit and perfection of Christ’s sacrifice was such, that for 
him to suffer once was enough. ‘The legal sacrifices were repeated from da 
to day, and from year to year; but the sacrifice of Christ once offered purget 
away sin, Heb. vii. 27; ix. 26, 28; x. 10, 12, 14. : 

Fifthly. The blessed end and design of our Lord’s sufferings was to “bring us 
to God,” to reconcile us to God, to give us access to the Father, to render us 
and our services acceptable, and to bring us to eternal glory, £’ph. ii. 13, 18; 
int. 12 teb. x. 2), 22: é : : : 

Sixthly. The issue and event of Christ’s suffering as to himself was this, he 
was put to death in his human nature, but he was quickened and raised again 
by the Spirit. j =f 

Now, if Christ was not exempted from sufferings, why should Christians 
expect it? If he suffered to expiate sins, why should not we be content when 
our sufferings are only for trial and correction, but not for expiation? If he, 
though perfectly just, why should not we, who are all criminals? If he once 
suffered, and then entered into glory, shall not we be patient under trouble, 
since it will be but a little time, and we shall follow him to glory? If he 
suffered to bring us to God, shall not we submit to difficulties, since they are of 
so much use to quicken us in our return to God, and in the performance of our 
duty to him? 


19 By which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison; 20 Which sometime were dis- 
obedient, when once the longsuffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, 
wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved by water. 


Here the apostle passeth from the example of Christ to that of the old world, 
and sets before the Jews, to whom he wrote, the different event of them that 
believed and obeyed Christ preaching by Noah, from them that continued dis- 
obedient and unbelieving ; intimating to the Jews that they were under a like 
sentence. God would not wait much longer upon them. They had now an 
offer of mercy; those that accepted of it should be saved, but those that 
rejected Christ and the Gospel should be as certainly destroyed as ever the 
disobedient in the times of Noah were. Observe here. 

First. The preacher, Christ Jesus, who interested himself in the affairs of the 
church, and of the world, ever since he was first promised to Adam; Gen. iii. 15, 
*““He went,” not by a local motion, but by special operation, as God is fre- 
quently said to move, Gen. xi. 5; Hos. v.15; Mic.i.3. He went and preached 
by his Spirit striving with them, and inspiring and enabling Enoch and Noah 
to plead with them and preach righteousness to them, as 2 Pet. ii. 5. 

econdly. The hearers; who, because they were dead and disembodied when 
the apostle speaks of them, therefore he properly calls them spirits now in 
prison; not that they were in prison when Christ preached to them, as the 
vulgar Latin translation and the popish expositors pretend. 

Thirdly. The sin of these people. They were “disobedient,” that is, ‘ rebel- 
lious, unpersuadable, and unbelieving,’ as the word signifies. This their sin is 
aggravated from the patience and longsuffering of God, which once waited 
upon them one hundred and twenty years together, while Noah was preparing 
the ark, and by that, as well as by his preaching, giving them fair warning of 
what was coming upon them. j 

Fourthly. The event of all. Their bodies were drowned, and their spirits 
cast into hell, which is called a prison, Mat. v. 25; 2 Pet. ii. 4,5; but Noah and 
his family, that believed and were obedient, were saved in the ark. 

[See XVI. of Dr. Brown’s Hapository Discourses, and Appendix to it, for 
a full discussion of this difficult text. The following is his version of it. 
For, even Christ, once, on account of sins, suffered,_the righteous in the room 
of the unrighteous,—that he ment bring us to God; having become dead, with 
respect to the flesh, but quickened with respect to the spirit, whereby he 
went and preached even to the spirits in prison, who were in former times dis- 
believing, when the patience of God continued waiting in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was preparing, in which few—that is, eight—souls were saved by 
water, which also now—the antitype baptism—saves us, not as the removal of 
the filth of the flesh, but as the profession of a good conscience towards God, 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ, who is at the right hand of God, 
having passed into heaven, angels, and authorities, and powers, having been sub- 
iected to him, He adds: This view of the subject has this additional advantage, 
that it preserves the connexion of the passage, both grammatical and logical. The 
words of the apostle, thus explained, plainly bear on his great practical object. 

Be not afraid, be not ashamed of suffering in a good cause, in a right spirit. 
No damage comes from well-doing, or from suffering in well-doing. Christ, 
in suffering, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, suffered for 
well-doing; and, though his sufferings ended in his dying bodily, they ended also 
in his being spiritually quickened; and, through the effectual manifestation of 
the truth, becoming the “ Author of eternal salvation to all who obey him.” 
Nor is this all. Even his mortal body has, in consequence of these sufferings, 
been raised from the grave; and in that body he is “gone into heaven, and has 
sat down on the right hand of God; angels, and authorities, and powers, being 
made subject to him.”’ Iam farther confirmed in this view of the passage by 
observing that in one very important part of it I have the support of Arch- 
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bishop Leighton. In the text of his commentary he interprets the paseane 
according to the usual Protestant mode of exposition; but in a note he ob- 
serves—‘ Thus I then thought, but do now apprehend another sense as more 
probable. ‘The mission of the Spirit, and the preaching of the Gospel by it, 
after his resurrection : pee to sinners, and converting them according to 
the prophecy which he first fulfilled in person, and after, more amply, in his 
apostles; that prophecy, I mean Jsa. Ixi., The Spirit was upon him, and was 
sent from him to his apostles, to preach to spirits in prison, to preach liberty ta 
the captives, captive spirits, and therefore called spirits in prison, to illustrate 
the thing the more by eEpeniien to that Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of liberty, 
setting them free; and this to shew the greater efficacy of Christ s preaching 
than of Noah’s: though he was a signal preacher of righteousness, qe onl 
himself and his family, eight persons, were saved by him, but multitudes of 
nations by the Spirit and preaching of Christ in the Gospel.—B.] 

Learn, 1. That God takes exact notice of all the means and advantages that 
people in all ages have had for the salvation of their souls. It is put to the 
account of the old world that Christ offered them his help, sent his Spirit, gave 
them fair warning by Noah, and waited a long time for their amendment, 
2. Though the patience of God wait long upon sinners, yet it will expire at 
last. It is beneath the majesty of the great God always to wait upon man in 
vain. 3. The spirits of disobedient sinners, as soon as they are out of their 
bodies, are committed to the prison of hell, from whence there is no redemption. 
4. The way of the most is neither the best, the wisest, nor the safest way to 
follow. Better to follow the eight in the ark, than the eight millions drowned 
by the flood, and damned to hell. 


21 The like figure whereunto even baptism doth 
also now save us (not the putting away of the filth of 
the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward 
God,) by the resurrection of Jesus Christ : 


Noah’s salvation in the ark upon the water did prefigure the salvation of all 
good Christians in the church by baptism. That temporal salvation by the ark 
wes a type, the antitype whereunto is the eternal salvation of believers by 

aptism, 

(The words may be rendered with perfect accuracy, ‘which was a type or 
figure of the baptism which saves us;’ that is, which water of the deluge is a 
type, or significant resemblance (for that it was a type in the strict sense of the 
word, as a foreshowing dimly to the antediluvians Christian baptism, or its 
meaning, is a puaripis utterly without support) of baptism which saves us.—B.] 

‘To prevent mistakes about which, the apostle does, 

First. Declare what he means by saving baptism; not the outward ceremony 
or washing with water, which in itself does no more than put away “the filth of 
the flesh,” but it is that baptism wherein there is a faithful answer or restipu- 
lation of a resolved good conscience, engaging to believe in, and be entirely 
devoted to, God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; renouncing at the same time 
the flesh, the world, and the devil. The baptismal covenant made and kept will 
certainly save us. Washing is the visible sign; this is the thing signified. 

Secondly. The apostle shews that the efficacy of baptism to salvation depends 
not upon the work done, but upon the resurrection of Christ ; which supposeth 
his death, and is the foundation of our faith and hope to which we are rendered 
conformable by dying to sin, and rising again to holiness and newness of life. 

Learn, 1. That the sacrament of baptism rightly received is a means and a 
pledge of salvation. Baptism now saveth us. od is pleased to convey his 

lessings to us in and by his ordinances, Acts ii. 38; xxii. 16. 2. The exter- 
nal participation of baptism will save no man without an answerable good 
conscience and conversation. There must be the “answer of a good con- 
science” towards God. Objection. Infants cannot make such an answer, and 
therefore ought not to be baptized, Answer. The true circumcision was that 
of the heart and of the spirit, Rom. ii. 29, which children were no more capable 
of then than our infants are capable of making this answer now; yet they were 
allowed circumcision at eight days old. The infants of the Christian church 
therefore may be admitted to the ordinance with as much reason as the infants 
ee Jewish, unless they are barred trom it by some express prohibition of 

rist. 


22 Who is gone into heaven, and is on the right 
hand of God; angels and authorities and powers 


being made subject unto him. 


The apostle having mentioned the death of Christ, ver. 18, and his resur- 
rection, ver. 21, he proceeds to speak of his ascension, and sitting at the right 
hand of the Father, as a subject fit to be considered by these believers for their 
comfort in their suffering condition. If the advancement of Christ was so 
glorious after his deep humiliation, let not his followers despair, but expect that 
after these short distresses they shall be advanced to transcendent joy and glory. 

Learn, 1. That Jesus Christ, after he had finished his labours and his suffer- 
ings upon earth, did ascend triumphantly into heaven, of which see Acts i. 9—11; 
Mar, xvi. 19. He went to heaven to receive his own acquired crown and glory, 
Jno. xvii. 5; to finish that part of his mediatorial work which could not be done 
on earth, and make intercession for his people; to demonstrate the fulness of his 
satisfaction, to take possession of heaven for his people, and prepare mansions’ 
for them, and to send down the Comforter, which was to be the first-fruits of his 
intercession, Jno. xvi. 7. _2. Upon his ascension into heaven Christ is enthroned 
at the right hand of the Father. His being said to sit there imports absolute 
rest and cessation from all farther troubles and sufferings, and an advancement 
to the highest personal dignity and sovereign power. 3. That “angels, autho- 
rities, and powers,” are all made subject to Christ Jesus; “all power in heaven 
and earth,” to command, to give law, issue orders, and pronounce a final sen- 
tence, is committed to Jesus, God-man, which his enemies will find to their . 
everlasting sorrow and confusion, but his servants to their eternal joy and 


satisfaction, 
CHAPTER IV. 


The work of a Christian is twofold: doing the will of God, and suffering his pleasure. 
This chapter directs usin both. The duties we are here exhorted to employ ourselves in 
are the mortification of sin, living to God, sobriety, prayer, charity, hospitality, and the 
best improvement of our talents, which the apostle presseth upon Christians from the 
consideration of the time they have lost in their sins, and the approaching end of al. 
things, ver. 1—12. The directions for sufferings are, that we should not.be surprised at 
them, but rejoice in them, only take care not to suffer as evil-doers He intimates 
that their trials were near at hand, that their.souls were in danger as well as their 
bodies; and the best way to preserve their souls istocommit them to God in weal doing, 
ver, 13—19. 


to what end? Holy Scripture represents the final state of souls as 
fixed when they leave the body, though not fully coming upon them 
till the resurrection. The most simple explanation seems to be that 
the spirit of our Lord went to the place of departed spirits, waiting 
for the resurrection (see Article III. of Church of England, expo- 
sition hy Bishop Browne), and there announced to those who had 
trusted in the promised Messiah that he had accomplished Messiah’s 
work, and their trust was justified. The only difficulty in this inter- 
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pretation is, the special mention of the disobedient in the days of 
Noah; but Bishop Horsley thinks he has observed in some parts of © 
Scripture an anxiety, if the expression may be allowed, of the sacred 
writers to convey distinct intimations that the antediluvian race is — 
not uninterested in the redemption and final retribution. It may be 
conceived, too, he thinks, that those who perished in the most awful a" 
of God’s temporal judgments would, more than any, need and look | 
for the comfort of Christ’s presence ; for, as he and many others have 


ORASMUCH then as 
» Christ hath suffered for us 
{@ in the flesh, arm yourselves 
)) likewise with the same mind: 
for he that hath suffered in 

the flesh hath ceased from 
sin 5 

The apostle here draws a new inference 
from the consideration of Christ’s suffer- 
ings. As he had before made use of it to 
persuade to patience in suffering, so here 
to mortification of sin. The antecedent or 
‘ . supposition is, that “ Christ hath suffered 
for us in the flesh,” or in his human nature. The consequent or inference is 
‘arm” and fortify “yourselves likewise with the same mind,” courage, an 
resolution. The word flesh in the former part of the verse signifies Christ’s 

uman nature, but in the latter part it signifies man’s corrupt nature. So the 
sense is, As Christ suffered in his human nature, do you, according to your bap- 
tismal vow and profession, make your corrupt nature suffer, by ee to death 
the body of sin, by self-denial and mortification; for if you do thus suffer in the 
flesh, or make the flesh suffer, you will be conformable to Christ in his death 
and resurrection, and will cease from sin. 

{See additional notes on Rom. vi. for true import of this latter clause. 
Barnes says, ‘To “suffer in the flesh” is to die. The expression here has a 
proverbial aspect, and seems to have meant something like this: ‘ When a man 
is dead, he will sin no more;’ referring of course to the present life. So, ifa 
Christian becomes dead in a moral sense—dead to this world, dead by being 
erucified with Christ—he may be expected to cease from sin. The reasoning is 
based on the idea that there is such a union between Christ and the believer 
that his death on the cross secured the death of the believer to the world: 
compare 2 Tim. ii. 11; Col. ii. 20; iii. 3’—Barnes. So also Leighton: Christ 
and the believer do not only become one in law, so as his death stands for 
theirs, but are one in nature, so as his death for sin causes theirs to it; 
Rom. vi. 3, “ Baptized into his death.”—Z.] 

Learn, 1. Some of the strongest and best arguments against all sorts of sin 
are taken from the sufferings of Christ. All sympathy and tenderness for 
Christ as a sufferer is lost if you do not put away sin. e died to destroy it; 
and though he could cheerfully submit to the worst sufferings, yet he could 
never submit to the least sin. 2. The beginning of all true mortification lies in 
the mind, not in penances and hardships upon the body. The mind of man is 
carnal, full of enmity; the understanding is darkened, being alienated from the 
life of God, Eph. iv. 18. Man is not a sincere creature, but partial, blind, and 
wicked, till he be renewed and sanctified by the regenerating grace of Goa— 
grace received through union to Christ, and so enabling us to suffer in the flesh 
with him, and to cease from sin. 


2 That he no longer should live the rest of his 
time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will 
of God. 


Here the apostle explains what he means by peing dead to sin, and ceasing 
from sin. Negatively a Christian ought no longer to live the rest of his time in 
the flesh to the sinful lusts and corrupt desires of carnal, wicked men; but 
positively he ought to conform himself to the revealed will of the holy God. 

Learn, 1. The lusts of men are the springs of all their wickedness, Jas. i. 13, 14. 

et occasional temptations be what they will, they could not prevail, were it 
not for men’s own corruptions. 2. All good Christians make the will of God, 
not their own lusts or desires, the rule of their lives and actions. 3. True con- 
yersion makes a marvellous change in the heart and life of every one that par- 
takes of it. It brings a man off from all his old, fashionable, and delightful 
lusts, and from the common ways and vices of the world to the will of God. It 
alters the mind, judgment, affections, way, and conversation of every one that 
hath experienced it. 


3 For the time past of our life may suffice us to 
have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked 
in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, ban- 
quetings, and abominable idolatries : 


Here the apostle argues from equity. It is but just, equal, and reasonable, 
that, as you have hitherto all the former part of your life served sin and Satan, 
so you should now serve the living God. Though these were Jews to whom 
the apostle writes, yet, living among the Gentiles, they had learned their way. 

Learn, 1. When a man is truly converted, it is very grievous to him to think 
how the time past of his life has been spent; the hazard he hath run so many 

ears, the mischief he hath done to others, the dishonour done to God, and the 
oss he hath sustained, are very afflicting to him, 2. Whilst the will of man is 
unsanctified and corrupt, he walks continually in wicked ways, he makes them 
his choice and delight, his work and business, and he makes a bad condition 
daily worse and worse. 3. One sin allowed draws on another. Here are six 
named, and they have a connexion and dependence one upon another. | Ist. 
“Lasciviousness,” or wantonness, expressed in looks, gesture, or behaviour, 
Rom. xiii. 13. 2nd.“ Lusts;” acts of lewdness, such as fornication and adultery. 
3rd. “ Excess of wine;” though short of drunkenness, an immoderate use of it, 
to the prejudice of health or business, is here condemned. 4th. “ Revellings;” 
or luxurious feastings, too frequent, too full, or too expensive. 5th. “ Banquet- 
ings;” by which is meant gluttony, or excess in eating. 6th. “ Abominable 
tdolatries;” the idol worship of the Gentiles was attended with lewdness, 
drunkenness, Hanae 4 and all sorts of brutality and cruelty; and these Jews 
living long amongst them, were, some of them at least, debauched and corrupted 
by such practices. 4. It is a Christian's aay. not only to abstain from what is 
grossly wicked, but also from those things that are generally the occasions of 
sin, or carry the appearance of evil. Excess of wine and immoderate feasting 
are forbidden as well as lust and idolatry. 
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4 Wherein they think it strange that ye run not | 


1 
held, it follows not that all who perished in the Flood must perish | 
everlastingly, since (Bengel and Luther) many may have repented at 
the last moment. 

iii, 21. ‘‘ Which—the antitype, even baptism—doth now save you 
(so best MSS.), not,” &e.: “ Water saved Noah not of itself, but by 
sustaining the ark, built in faith, resting on God’s word. ... . 
The antitypical water—viz., baptism—saves you also, not of itself, | 
not the mere material water, ' ut the spiritual thing conjoined with | 
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with them to the same excess of riot, speaking evil of 
you: 


Here you have the visible change wrought in those who, in the foregoing 
verse, were represented as having been, in the former part of their life, very 
wicked. They no longer run on in the same courses, or with the same com- 
panions, as they used to do. Hereupon observe the carriage of their wicked 
acquaintance towards them. 

First, “ They think it strange;” they are surprised, and wonder at it, as at 
something new and unusual, that their old friends should be so much altered 
and not run with as much violence as they used to do, to “ the same excess of 
riot,” to the same sottish excesses and luxury which before they had greedily 
and madly followed. 

Secondly. They speak evil of them. Their surprise carries them to blas- 
nr They speak evil of their persons, of their way, their religion, and their 


od. 

Learn, 1. They that are once really converted will not return to their former 
course of life, though never so much tempted by the frowns or flatteries of 
others to do so. Neither persuasion nor reproach will prevail with them to be 
or to do as they were wont to do. 2. ‘the temper and behaviour of true Chris- 
tians seems very strange to ungodly men. ‘That they should despise that which 
every one else is fond of; that they should believe many things which to others 
seem incredible; that they should delight in what is irksome and tedious, and 
be zealous where they have no visible interest to serve, and that they should 
depend so much upon Hooda 3. The best actions of religious people cannot 
escape the censures and slanders of them that are irreligious. ‘hose actions 
which cost a good man the most pains, hazard, and self-denial, shall be most 
censured by the uncharitable and ill-natured world; they will speak evil of 
good people, though they themselves reap the fruits of 
goodness. 


5 Who shall give account to him that is ready to 
judge the quick and the dead. 


For the comfort of the servants of God, it is here added, that all wicked 
people, especially those that speak evil of them that are not as bad as them- 
selves, shall give an account, and be put to give areason of their behaviour. 
“to him that is ready to judge;” that is, both able, and duly authorised, an 
that will, ere long, judge and pass sentence upon all that shall then be found 
oe ae all such as, being dead, shall then be raised again, Jas. y. 8, 9; 
2 Pet. ini. 

Learn, That the malignant world shall, in a little time, give an account to the 
great God of all their evil speeches against his people, Jude 14,15. ‘They will 
soon be called to a sad account for all their curses, their foolish jests, their 
slanders and falsehoods, uttered against the faithful people of God. 

6 For for this cause was the gospel preached also 
to them that are dead, that they night be judged 
according to men in tlie flesh, but live according to 
God in the spirit. 

Some understand this difficult place thus: “ For this cause was the Gospel 
preached ” to all the faithful of old, that are now dead in Christ, that thereby 
they might be taught and encouraged to bear the unrighteous judgments and 
persecutions which the rage of men did put upon them in the flesh, but might 
live in the spirit unto God. Others take the expression, ‘that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh.’ In a spiritual sense thus: The Gospel 
was preached to them, to judge them, condemn them, and reprove them for the 
corruption of their natures and the viciousness of their lives, which they lived 
after the manner of the heathen, or the mere natural man; and that, having 
thus mortified their sins, they might “live according to God,” a new and 
spiritual life. Take it thus; and thence, Lark 

Learn, 1. That the mortifying our sins, and living to God, are the expected 
effects of the Gospel preached unto us. 2. ‘That God will certainly reckon with 
all those that have had the Gospel preached unto them, but without these good 
effects produced by it. God is ready to judge all those that have received his 
Gospel in vain. 3. It is no matter how we are “judged according to men in the 
flesh,” if we do “but live according to God in the spirit.” [The argument 
in this verse is, that in the trials which we endure on account of religion, we 
should remember the example of those who have suffered for it, and should 
remember why the Gospel was preached to them. It was in a subordinate 
sense, indeed, that they might glorify God by a martyr’s death; but in a higher 
sense, that in this world and the next they might truly live. The flesh might 
suffer in consequence of their embracing the Gospel that was preached to them, 
but the soul would live. Animated by their example, we should be willing to 
suffer in the flesh, if we may for ever live with God.—Barnes.] 


7 But the end of all things is at hand: be ye 
therefore sober, and watch unto prayer. 


We have here an awful position or doctrine, and an inference drawn from 
it. The position is, that “the end of all things is at hand.” The miserable 
destruction of the Jewish church and nation, foretold by our Saviour, is now 
very near; consequently the time of their persecution and jour suffering is but 
very short. Your own life, and that of your enemies, will soon come to their 
utmost period. Nay, the world itself will not continue very long. The con- 
flagration will put an end to it, and all things must be swallowed ey in an 
endless eternity. ‘The inference from this is, “Be ye therefore sober.” Let the 
frame and temper of your minds be grave, staid, and solid; and observe strict 
temperance and sobriety in the use of all worldly enjoyments. Do not sutter 
yourselves to be caught with your former sins and temptations; ver. 3, “And 
watch unto prayer.” ‘Take care that you be continually in a calm, sober dis- 
position, fit for prayer; and that you be frequent in prayers, lest this end come 
upon you unawares, Lu. xxi. 34; Mat. xxvi. 40, 41. A 

Learn, 1. The consideration of our approaching end is a powerful argument 
to make us sober in all worldly matters, and earnest in religious affairs. 2. They 
that would pray to purpose must “watch unto prayer.” They must watch over 
their own spirits, and watch all fiv opportunities, and do their duty in the best 
manner they can. 3. The right ordering of the body is of great use to promote 
the good of the soul. When the appetities and inclinations of the body are 
restrained and governed by God’s word and true reason, [and above all by 
Divine grace received in answer to believing prayer,] and the interests of the 
body are submitted to the interests and necessities of the soul—then if is nos 
the soul’s enemy, but its friend and helper. 


their charity, piety, and 


it, repentance and faith” (Fausset). “Seeking after God in a good 
and pure conscience, which is the aim and end of the Christian bap- 
tismal life” (Alford). ‘By the resurrection of Jesus Christ:” ‘ not” 
to “Cod” is a parenthesis; so this clause must follow “doth now 
save us.” ‘His resurrection and entrance into his kingdom giving 
us by him . . . an entrance also into his kingdom, by means of his 
appointed sacrament of holy baptism, spiritually received’’ (Alford), 

iv. 1. “He that hath suffered,” &v. : a general proposition. Since 
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8 And above all things have fervent charity 
among yourselves: for charity shall cover the multi- 


tude of sins. 


Here is a noble rule in Christianity. The grace recommended is, “ Charity 
among yourselves.” Christians ought to love one another; which implies aa 
affection totheir persons, a desire of their welfare, and a hearty endeavour to 
promoteit. The degree of this mutual affection is, it must not be cold, but 
fervent; that is, sincere, strong, and lasting. This sort of earnest affection is 
recommended “ above all things,” which shews the importance of it, Col. iii. 14. 
It is greater than faith or hope, 1 Cor. xiii. 13. One excellent effect of it is, 
that it will “cover the multitude of sins.” _ ; 

Learn, 1. There ought to be in all Christians a more fervent charity towards 
one another than towards other men. Have‘ charity among yourselves.” He 
does not say for pagans, for idolaters, or for apostates, but “ among yourselves.” 
[Of course this does not exclude love for pagans, for idolaters, or even apos- 
tates: Lu. x. 25—37; Gal. vi. 10; Note on Jas. i. 27; 1 Pet. iii. 17, first clause.] 
“ Let brotherly love continue,” Hed, xiii. 1. There is a special relation between 
all sincere Christians, and a particular amiableness and good in them, which 
requires special affection. 2. It is not enough for Christians not to bear malice, 
or to have common respects for one another, they must intensely and fervently 
love each other. 3. It is the property of true charity to “cover a multitude 
of sins.” It inclines people to forgive and forget offences against themselves; 
to cover and conceal the sins of others, rather than aggravate them, and sprea 
them abroad. It teaches us to love them that are but weak, and that have been 
guilty of many ill things before their conversion; and it prepares for mercy 
at the hand of God, who hath promised to forgive them that forgive others, 
Mat. vi. 14. 


9 Use hospitality one to another without grudging. 


The hospitality here required is a free and kind entertainment of strangers 
and travellers. The proper objects of a Christian’s hospitality are one another. 
The nearness of their relation,and the necessity of their condition in those 
times of persecution and distress, did oblige Christians to be hospitable one 
to another. Sometimes Christians were despoiled of all they had, and were 
driven away to distant countries for safety. In this case they must starve 
if their fellow-Christians would not receive them. Therefore it was a wise and 
necessary rule which the apostle here lad down. It is elsewhere commanded, 
Rom. xii. 13; Heb. xiii. 1,2. ‘The manner of performing this duty is this: it must 
be done in an easy, kind, handsome manner; “ without grudging,” or grumbling 
at the expense or trouble. ; ; 

Learn, 1. That Christians ought not only to be charitable but hospitable one 
to another. 2. Whatever a Christian does by way of charity, or of hospitality, 
he ought to do it cheerfully, and without grudging. Freely you have received, 
freely give. 


10 As every man hath received the gift, even so 
minister the same one to another, as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of God. 


Here the apostle gives directions about the improvement of talents. The 
rule is, that whatever gift, ordinary or extraordinary, whatever power, ability, 
or capacity of doing good, is given to us, we should minister or do service 
with “the same one to ancther;” accounting ourselves not masters, but only 
* stewards of the manifold grace,” or the various gifts of God. 

Learn, 1. Whatever ability we have of doing good, we must own it to be the 
gift of God, and ascribe it to his grace. 2. Whatever gifts we have received, 
we ought to look upon them as received for the use one of another. We must 
not assume them to ourselves, or hide them in a napkin, but do service with them 
one to another in the best manner we are able. 3. In receiving and using the 
manifold gifts of God we must look upon ourselves as stewards only, and act 
accordingly. The talents we are intrusted with are our Lord’s goods, and must 
be emplared as he directs. And it is required in a steward that he be found 

aithful. 


11 If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles 
of God; if any man minister, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth: that God in all things 
may be glorified through Jesus Christ, to whom be 


rs] 
praise and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


The apostle exemplifies his direction about gifts in two particulars: speaking 
and ministering; concerning which he gives these rules: First. If any man, 
whether a minister in public or a Christian in private conference, do speak or 
teach, he must do it “‘as the oracle of God;” which directs us as to the matter 
of our speech. What Christians in private, or ministers in public, teach and 
speak, must be the pure word and oracles of God. As tothe manner of speak- 
ing, it must be with that seriousness, reverence, and solemnity that becomes 
those holy and Divine oracles. Secondly. “If any man minister,” either as a 
deacon distributing the alms of the church, and taking care of the poor, or as 
a private person, by charitable gifts and contributions, “let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth.” He that hath received plenty and ability from God 
ought to minister plentifully, and according to his ability. ‘hese rules ought 
to be followed and practised for this end, “that God in all things,” in all your 
gifts, ministrations, and services, “may be glorified;” that others “may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven,” Mat. v. 16; 

‘through Jesus Christ,” who hath procured and given these gifts to men, 
Eph. iv. 8; and through whom alone we and our services are accepted of God 
eb. xiii. 153; to which Jesus Christ “be praise and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen.” . 
Learn, 1. It is the duty of Christians in private, as well as ministers in 
public, to speak to one another of the things of God, Mal. iii. 16; Eph. iv. 29; 
Ps. cxlv. 10—12. 2. It highly concerns all preachers of the Gospel to keep 
ciuose to the word of God, and to treat that word as becomes the oracles of 
God. 3. Christians must not only do the duties of their place, but they must 
dv it with vigour, and according to the best of their abilities. The nature of 
a Christian’s work, which is high work, and hard work, the goodness and kind- 
ness of the Master, and the excellency of the reward, do all require that our 
endeavours should be serious and vigorous; and that whatever we are called 
to do for the honour of God, and the good of others, we should do it with all 
our might. 4. In all the duties and services of life we should aim at the glory 
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of God as our chief end; all other views must be subservient to that, which 
would sanctify our common actions and affairs, 1 Cor. x. 31. 5. God is not 
glorified by any thing we do, if we do not offer it to him through the mediation 
and merits of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ God in all things must be glorified through Jesus 
Christ,” who is the only way to the Father. 6. The apostle’s adoration of Jesus 
Christ, and ascribing unlimited and everlasting praise and dominion to him, 
prayer that Jesus Christ is the most high God over all, blessed for evermore. 
men. 


12 Beloved, think it not strange concerning the 
fiery trial which is to try you, as though some strange 
thing happened unto you: 13 But rejoice, inasmuch 
as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings; that, when 
lis glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with 
exceeding joy. 


The frequent repetition of counsel and comfort to Christians, considered as 
sufferers, in every chapter of this epistle, sheweth that the greatest danger these 
new converts were in arose from the persecutions to which their embracing 
Christianity did expose them. The creditable behaviour of Christians under 
sufferings is the most difficult part of their duty, but yet necessary both for 
the honour of Christ and their own comfort; and therefore the apostle, having 
exhorted them in the former part of this chapter to the great duty of mortifica- 
tion, does here come to direct them in the necessary duty of patience under 
suffering. An unmortified spirit is very unfit to bear trials. Observe, 

First. The apostle’s kind manner of address to these poor, despised Chris- 
tians. They were his “ beloved.” 

Secondly. His advice to them, relating to their sufferings ; which is, that they 
should not think them strange, nor be surprised at them, as if some unex- 
pected event befel them; for, though they be sharp and fiery, yet they are 
designed only to try, not to ruin them; to try their sincerity, strength, patience, 
and trust in God. On the contrary, they ought rather to rejoice under their 
sufferings, because theirs may properly be called Christ’s sufferings. They are 
of the same kind and for the same cause that Christ suffered; they make us 
conformable to him; he suffers in them, and feels our infirmities; and if we be 
partakers of his sufferings, we shall also be made partakers of his glory, and 
shall meet him with exceeding joy at his great appearing to judge his enemies, 
and crown his faithful servants, 2 Thes. i. 7. 

Learn, 1, True Christians do love and own the children of God in their 
lowest and most distressing circumstances. The apostle owns these poor, 
afflicted Christians, and calls them his beloved. True Christians never look 
more amiable one to another than in their adversities. 2. There is no reason 
for Christians to think it strange, or to wonder at the unkindnesses and perse- 
cutions of the world, because they are forewarned of them. Christ himself 
endured them; and the forsaking all, denying ourselves, and bearing the cross, 
are the terms upon which Christ accepts of us to be his disciples. 3. Chris- 
tians ought not only to be patient, but to rejoice in their sharpest and sorest 
sufferings for Christ, because they are tokens of Divine favour ; they promote 
the Gospel, and prepare for glory. ‘They that rejoice in their sufferings for 
Christ shall eternally triumph and rejoice with him in glory. 


14 If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye; for the spirit of glory and of God 
resteth upon you: on their part he is evil spoken 
of, but on your part he is glorified. , 


From the fiery trial the apostle descends to a lower degree of persecution,— 
that of the tongue by slander and reproach. He supposeth this sort of suffer- 
ing would fall to their lot ; they would be reviled, evil-spoken of, and slandered, 
for the name or sake of Christ. In such case he asserts, “ Happy are ye.” The 
reason of which is, because ye have the Spirit of God with you to fortify and 
comfort you; and the Spirit of God is also the Spirit of glory that will carry 
you through all, and bring you off gloriously, and will prepare and seal you up 
for eternal glory. ‘I'his glorious Spirit “resteth upon you,” resideth with you, 
dwelleth in you, supporteth you, and is pleased with you; and is not this a 
mighty happiness? By your patience and fortitude in suffering, by your 
dependence upon the promises of God, and adhering to the word which the 
Holy Spirit hatk revealed, he is *‘ on your part glorified ;” but by the contempt 
and reproaches cast upon you the Spirit itself is evil-spoken of and blasphemed. 

Learn, 1. The best men, and the best things, do usually meet with reproaches 
in the world. Jesus Christ and his followers, the Spirit of God and the Gos- 
pel, all are evil-spoken of. 2. The happiness of good people does not only 
consist with, but even flow from, their afflictions. “ Happy are ye.” 3. That 
man that hath the Spirit of God resting upon him cannot be miserable, let his 
afflictions be never so great. “ Happy are ye; for the Spirit of God,” &c. 4. The 
blasphemies and reproaches which evil men cast upon good people [believers] 
are taken by the Spirit of God as cast upon himself; “ On their part he is evil- 
spoken of.” 5. When good people are vilified “ for the name of Christ,” his Holy 
Spirit is glorified in them. 


15 But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or as 
a thief, or as an evildoer, or as a busybody in other 
men’s matters. 16 Yet if any man suffer as a 
Christian, let him not be ashamed; but let him glo- 
rify God on this behalf. 


One would think such a caution as this needless to such an excellent set of 
Christians as these were; but their enemies did charge them with these and 
other foul crimes; therefore the apostle, when he was settling the rules of the 
Christian religion, thought these cautions necessary, forbidding to every one 
of them to hurt the life, or the estate and property, of any one, or to do an 
sort of evil; or, without call and necessity, to play the bishop in another man’s 
charge, or busy one’s self “in other men’s matters.” To this caution he adds 
a direction, that “if any man suffer” for the cause of Christianity, and with 
a patient, Christian spirit, he ought not to account it a shame, but an honour 
to him; and ought to glorify God who hath thus dignified him. 

Learn, 1. The best of men need to be warned against the worst of sins. 2. 
There is very little comfort in sufferings when we bring them upon ourselves 
by our own sin and folly. Jt is not the suffering but the cause makes the martyr, 


the flesh is the seat of sin, he who has subdued the flesh has rid 
himself of sin. 

iv. 3. “For the time past may suffice to have wrought,’’ &c.: so 
best MSS. 

iv. 6. “Them that are dead:” i.e., past generations. “ According 
to men,” &c.: those who are dead had the Gospel preached to them, 
which, though it did not save them from paying the penalty of sin 
in the flesh—death—yet gave them a higher iife, a spiritual one, with 
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God. Both St. Peter and St. Paul are careful to impress upon us 
the equality of the dead, the living, and those who shall be alive at 
Christ’s coming, with respect to future glory (1 Thess. iv. 15). 

‘iv. 8. “Covereth a multitude:” so most old MSS. In the first 
place meaning mutual love hiding rather than exposing faults; 
possibly, also, endeavouring to cover them from Gud’s sight, by 
praying for their pardon. (See Note on James v. 20.) eae? 

iv. 11. “As oracles of God,” not “the oracles:” he is to speak 


’ 
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8. We have reason to thank God for the honour, if he calls us out to suffer for 
his truth and Gospel, for any of the doctrines or duties of Christianity. 


17 For the time zs come that judgment must begin 
at the house of God: and if 2¢ first begin at us, whiat 


shall the end de of them that obey not the gospel 
of God? 


The usual method of Providence hath been this:—When God brings great 
calamities and sore Judgments upon whole nations, he generally begins with 
his own people, Jsa. x, 12; Jer. xxv. 29; Eze. ix. 6. Such a time of universal 
calamity is now at hand, which was feretold by our Saviour, Mat. xxiv. 9, 10. 
This renders all the foregoing exhortations to patience necessary for you. And 
i have two considerations to support you: First. That these judgments will 
»ut begin with you that are God’s house and family, and will soon be over. 
Your trials and corrections will not last long. Secondly. Your troubles will be 
but light and short in comparison of what shall befall the wicked world,—your 
own countrymen the Jews, and the infidels and idolatrous people among whom 
you live. “ What shall the end be of them that obey not the Gospel of God ?” 

Learn, 1. The best of God’s servants, his own household, have so much amiss 
in them as renders it fit and necessary that God should sometimes correct and 
punish them with his judgments. ‘Judgment begins at the house of God.” 
2. They that are the family of God have their worst things in this life. Their 
worst condition is tolerable, and will soon be over, 3. Such persons or societies 
of men as disubey the Gospel of God are not of his church and household, 
though possibly they may make the loudest pretensions to it. The apostle dis- 
tinguisheth the disobedient from the house of God. 4. The sufferings of good peo- 
ple in this life are demonstrations of the unspeakable torments that are coming 
upon the disobedient and unbelieving. ‘‘ What shall the end be of those that obey 
not the Gospel?” Who can express or say how dreadful their end will be? 


18 And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where 


shall the ungodly and the sinner appear ? 


This whole verse is taken from Pr. xi. 31, “Behold the righteous shall be 
recompensed in the earth; how much more the wicked and the sinner?” ‘This 
the Seventy translate exactly as the apostle here quotes it. Whence we may 

Learn, 1. That the grievous sufferings of good people in this world are sad 
* presages of much heavier judgments coming upon impenitent sinners. But if 
we take the salvation here in the highest sense, then we may learn, 2. That 
it is as much as the best can do to secure the salvation cf their souls; there are 
so many sufferings, temptations, and difficulties to be overcome; so many sins 
to be mortified; the gate is so strait, and the way so narrow, that it if as much 
as the righteous can do to be saved. Let the absolute necessity of salvation 
balance the difficulty of it. Consider, your difficulties are greatest at first; 
God offers his grace and help; the contest will not last long. Be but faithful 
to the death, and God will give you the crown of life, Rev. ii. 10. 3. The ungodly 
and the sinner are unquestionably in a state of damnation. Where shall they 
appear? How will they stand before their Judge? Where can they shew their 
heads? “If the righteous scarcely be saved,” the wicked must certainly perish. 


19 Wherefore let them that suffer according to the 


will of God commit the keeping of their souls to him 


in well doing, as unto a faithful Creator. 


Here the apostle finisheth his discourse concerning sufferings, and gives this 
general advice, “Let them that suffer according to the will of God” look 
chiefly to the safety of their souls, which are put into hazard by afflictions, and 
cannot be kept secure otherwise than by committing them to God, who will 
undertake the charge, if we commit them to him in well-doing; for he is their 
Creator, and hath, out of mere grace, made many kind promises to them of 
eternal salvation, in which he will shew himself faithful and true. 

Learn, 1. That all the sufferings that befall good people come upon them 
“ according to the will of God.” 2. It is the duty of Christians, in all their dis- 
tresses, Eek more to the keeping of their souls than to the preserving of 
their bodies. The soul is of greatest value, and yet in most danger. If suffer- 
ing from without raise uneasiness, vexation, and other sinful and tormentin 

,assions within, the soul is then the greatest sufferer. If the soul be not we 

<ept, persecution will drive people to apostacy, Ps. cxxv.3. 3. The only way 
tu keep the soul well is to commit it to God in well-doing. Commit your souls 
to God by solemn dedication, prayer, and patient perseverance in well-doing, 
Rom. ii.7. 4. Good people, when they are in affliction, have great encourage- 
ment to commit their souls to God, because he is their Creator, and faithful in 


all his promises, 
CHAPTER YV. 


In which the apostle gives particular directions, first to the elders, how to behave them- 
selves towards their flock, in the first four verses; then to the younger, to be obedient 
and humble, and to cast their care upon God, in the next three verses. From thence 
to the end he exhorts all to sobriety, watchfulness against temptations, and stedfast- 
ness in the faith, praying earnestly for them; and so concludes his epistle with a 
solemn doxology, mutual salutations, and his apostolical benediction. 


HE elders which are among 
you I exhort, who am also 
an elder, and a witness of 
the sufferings of Christ, and 
also a partaker of the glory 
that shall be revealed : 


Here we may observe, 

First. The persons to whom this exhort- 
ation is given. ‘To the presbyters, pas- 
tors, and spiritual guides of the church ; 
elders by office rather than by age, minis- 
ters of ges churches to whom he wrote 


- 


S this epistle. 
Secondly. ‘The person who gives this exhurtation, the apostle Peter: “I ex- 
hort.” And, to give force to his exhortation, he tells them he was their brother 
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presbyter or fellow-elder, and so puts nothing upon them but what he was 
ready to perform himself. He was also “a witness of the sufferings of Christ,* 
being with him in the garden, attending him to the palace of the high priest, 
and very likely was a spectator of his suffering upon the cross, at a distance 
among the crowd, Acts iii. 15. He adds that he was also a “partaker of the 
glory” that was in some degree revealed at the transfiguration, Mat. xvii. 1—3, 
and shall be completely enjoyed at the secoud coming of Jesus Christ. 

Learn, 1. They whose oftice it is to teach others ought carefully to study 
their own duty, as well as teach the people theirs. 2. How different the 
spirit and behaviour of Peter was from that of his pretended successors! He 
does not command and domineer, but exhort. He does not claim sovereignty 
over all pastors and churches, nor style himself prince of the apostles, vicar 
of Christ, or head of the church, but values himself upon being “an elder.” All 
the apostles were elders, though every elder was not an apostle. 3. It was the 
peculiar honour of Peter, and a few more, to be the witnesses of Christ’s 
sufferings, but it is the privilege of all true Christians to be partakers of the 
glory that shall be revealed. 


2 Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight ¢hereof, not by constraint, but 
willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind ; 
3 Neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock. 


Here you have RP ES he duty described, and the manner how that duty 
ought to be performed. The pastoral duty is threefold :— 

First. To “feed the flock,” by preaching to them the sincere word of God 
and ruling them according to such directions and discipline as the word of 
God prescribes, both which are implied in this expression, “ Feed the flock.” 

Secondly. The pastors of the church must “take the oversight thereof.” The 
elders are exhorted to do the office of bishops, as the word signifies, by per- 
sonal care and vigilance over all the flock committed to their charge. 

Thirdly. They must be “examples to the flock,” and practise that holines 
self-denial, mortification, and all other Christian duties which they preach an 
recommend to their people. 

These duties must be performed, not by constraint, not because you must do 
them, not from compulsion of the civil power, or constraint of fear or shame, 
but from a willing mind, that takes pleasure in the work. Not for “ filthy 
lucre,” or any emoluments and profits attending the place where you reside, or 
any perquisite belonging to the office, “but of a ready mind;” regarding the 
flock more than the fleece, sincerely and cheerfully endeavouring to serve the 
church of God. Neither as being “ lords over God's heritage,” tyrannising over 
them by compulsion and coercive force, or imposing unscriptural and human 
inventions upoit them, instead of necessary duty, Mat. xx. 25, 26; 2 Cor. i. 24. 

Learn, 1. The eminent dignity of the church of God, and all the true mem- 
bers of it. ‘These poor, dispersed, suffering Christians were the flock of God. 
The rest of the world is a brutal herd. ‘These are an orderly flock, redeemed 
to God by the great Shepherd, living in holy love and communion one with 
another, “ according to the will of God.” They are also dignified with the title 
of God's heritage or clergy; his peculiar lot, chosen out of the common mul- 
titude for his own people, to enjoy his special favour and to do him special 
service. The word is never restrained in the New ‘l'estament to the ministers 
of religion only. 2. The pastors of the church ought to consider their peopie 
as the flock of God, as God’s heritage, and treat them accordingly. They are 
not theirs to be lorded over at pleasure, but they are God’s people, and should 
be treated with love, meekness, and tenderness, for the sake of him to whom 
they belong. 3. Those ministers that are either driven to the work by necessity, 
or drawn to it by “filthy lucre,” can never perform their duty as they ought, 
because they do not do it Mira ahi and with a “ready mind.” 4. ‘The best way 
a minister can take to engage the respect of a people is to discharge his own 
duty among them in the best manner that he can, and to be a constant example 
to H dae of all that is good. 


4 And when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye 
shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 


In opposition to that “filthy lucre” which many proposed to themselves 
as tkeir principal motive in their undertaking and discharge of the astoral 
office, the apostle sets before them the “ crown of glory,” designed by the great 
Shepherd, Jesus Christ, for all his faithful ministers. 

Learn, 1. That Jesus Christ is “the chief Shepherd” of the whole flock and 
heritage of God. He bought them and ruleth them; he defendeth and saveth 
them for ever. He is also the ch3ef Shepherd over all inferior shepherds; they 
derive their authority from him, act in his name, and are accountable to him 
at last. 2. This “‘ chief Shepherd” will appear to judge all ministers and under- 
shepherds, to call them to account, whether they have faithfully discharged 
their work, both publicly and privately, according to the foregoing directions, 
3. They that are found to have done their duty shall have what is infinitely 
better than temporal gain; they shall receive from the grand Shepherd a 
high degree of everlasting glory, “a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 


5 Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves unto 
the elder. Yea, all of you be subject one to another, 
and be clothed with humility: for God resisteth the 


proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 


Having settled and explained the duty of the pastors, or spiritual guides of 
the church, he comes now to instruct the flock how to behave themselves to 
their ministers, and to one another. He calls them the younger, as being gene-+ 
rally younger than their grave pastors, and to put them in mind of their 
inferiority ; the term younger being used by our Saviour to signify an inferior, 
Lu. xxii. 26. He exhorteth these that are younger and inferior to submit 
themselves to the elder, to give due respect and reverence to their persons, and 
to yield to their admonitions, reproof, and authority, enjoining and commanding 
what the word of God requires, 76, xiii. 17. As to one another, the rule is, 
that they should all “ be subject one to another,” so far as to receive the eproofs 
and counsels one of another, and be ready to bear one another's burdens, and 
perform all the offices of friendship and charity one to another; and particular 
persons should submit to the directions of the whole society, Lph. v. 213 
Jas. ¥. 16. ‘These duties of submission to superiors in age or office, and subjeo- 
tion to one another, being contrary to the proud nature and selfish interests 


_what he speaks as God’s sayings, not his own. He is God’s steward. 
«Which God giveth:” the word signifies the supplying a chorus, 
with everything needful for their parts. “Amen:” not a note of 
conclusion, but of strong emotion of heart (Alford). 

iv. 14. All oldest MSS. omit “on their part” to end of verse. 

iv. 17—19. Christians may rejoice in present suffering, since God 
chastens his people to wean them from the world, and ‘punishes their 
sin now; but in the great day of his wrath they wil be free. 


v. 1. “Partaker of,’”’ according to Christ’s promise (John xiii. 36). 

v. 2. Sinaitic and Vatican omit “ taking the oversight.” 

v. 3. Vatican MS. omits this verse. “Lords over God's heritage :”* 
“God” is not expressed in the Greek ; literally, “the heritages’ or 
“portions” entrusted to you. “Not as though ye were lords over 
the parishes” (‘T'yndal). 

v. 10. “ Who called you, shall himself perfect you,” &c.: so 
best MSS. 
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of men, he advises them to 
behaviour, garb, and whole frame, be 7 
tiful habit yon can wear. This will render obedience and and 
pleasant; but if you be disobedient and proud, God will set himself to epee ei 
crush you; for he “resisteth the proud, when he “giveth grace to the humb ie, 
Learn, !. Humility is the great preserver of peace and order in all Christian 
churches and societies; consequently, pride is the great disturber of them, and 
the cause of most dissensions and breaches in the church, 2. There is a mutual 
opposition between God and the proud, so the word signifies. hey war 
against him, and he scorneth them. He resisteth the proud,” because they 
are like the devil—enemies to himself and to his kingdom among men, Pr. iii. 34. 
3. Where God giveth grace to be humble he will give more grace, more wisdom, 


faith, holiness, and humility. 
6 Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 


hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time: 


Since “ God resisteth the proud,” but “giveth grace to the humble,” there- 
fore humble yourselves not only one to another, but to the great God, whose 
judgments are coming upon the world, and must begin at the house of God, 
ch. iv. 17. His hand is almighty, and can easily a you down if you be proud, 
or exalt you if you be humble; and will certainly do it, either in this life, if he 
see it best for you, or at the day of general retribution. 

Learn, 1. The consideration of the omnipotent hand of God should make us 
humble and submissive to him in all that he brings upon us. 2. Humbling our- 
selves to God under his hand is the next way to deliverance and exaltation. 
Patience under his chastisements, submission to his pleasure, repentance, 
prayer, and hope in his mercy, will engage his help and release in due time, 
Jas. iv. 7, 10. 


7 Casting all your care upon him; for he careth 


for you. 


The apostle, knowing that these Christians were ree | under very hard 
circumstances, does rightly suppose that what he had foretold of greater hard- 
ships yet a coming might excite in them abundance of care and fear about the 
event of these difficulties, what the issue of them would be to themselves, 
their families, and the church of God. Foreseeing this anxious care would be 
a heavy burthen, and a sore temptation, he gives them the best advice, and 
supports it with a strong argument; his advice is, to cast all their care, or all 
care of themselves, upon God. ‘Throw your cares, which are so cutting and 
distracting,—that wound your souls and pierce your hearts,—upon the wise and 
gracious providence of God; trust in him with a firm composed mind, “for he 
careth for you.” He is willing to release you of your care, and take the care 
of you upon himself. He will either avert what you fear, or support you under 
it. He will order all events to you, so as shall convince you of his paternal 
love and tenderness towards you; and all shall be so ordered that no hurt, 
but good, shall come unto you, Mat. vi. 25; Ps. Ixxxiv. 11; Rom. viii. 28. 

Learn, 1. The best of Christians are apt to lebour under the burthen of 
anxious and excessive care. The apostle calls it ‘ all your care,” intimating 
that the cares of Christians are various, and of more sorts than one,—personal 
eares, family cares, cares for the present, and cares for the future, for them- 
selves, for others, for the church. 2. The cares even of good people are very 
burthensome, and too often very sinful. When they arise from unbelief and 
diffidence, when they torture and distract the mind, unfit us for the duties of 
our place, and hinder our delightful service of God, they are very criminal. 
3. The best remedy against immoderate care is, to cast our care upon God, and 
resign every event to Kis wise and gracious determination. A firm belief of the 
rectitude of the Divine will and counsels calms the spirit of man. “ We ceased, 
saying, The will of the Lord be done,” Acts xxi. 14. 


8 Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour: 9 Whom resist stedfast in 
the faith, knowing that the same afflictions are ac- 


complished in your brethren that are in the world. 


Here the apostle does three things: 

First. He shews them their danger from an enemy more cruel and restless 
than even the worst of men, whom he describes, 1. By his characters and 
names. He is an “adversary,” that adversary of yours; not acommon adver- 
sary, but an enemy that impleads you, and litigates against you in your grand 
depending cause, and aims at your very souls. 2. “The devil,” the grand accuser 
of all the brethren. ‘This title is derived from a word which signifies, ‘to strike 
through,’ or tostab. He would strike malignity into our natures, and poison into 
our souls. If he could have struck these people with passion and murmuring 
in their sufferings, perhaps he might have drawn them to apostacy and ruin. 3. 
He is ‘fa roaring lion,” hungry, fierce, strong, and cruel,—the fierce and greedy 
pursuer of souls. 2. By his business. He “‘ walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour.” His whole design is to devour and destroy souls; to that end he is un- 
wearied and restless in his malicious endeavours; for he always, night and day, 
goes about studying and contriving whom he may ensnare to their eternal ruin. 


“be clothed with humility.” Let your minds, 


Secondly. Our duty inferred from hence is, 1. ‘To “be sober,” and to govern | 


both the outward and the inward man by the rules of temperance, modesty, 
and mortification. 2. To “be vigilant.” Not secure, or careless, but rather 
suspicious of constant danger from this spiritual enemy ; and, under that appre- 
hension, to be watchful and diligent to prevent his designs, and save our souls. 
3. To resist him “ stedfast in the faith.” It was the faith of these people that 
Satan aimed at. If he could overturn their faith, and draw them into apostacy, 
then he knew he should gain his point, and ruin their souls. Therefore, to 
destroy their faith, he raises bitter persecutions, and sets the grand potentates 
of the world against them. This strong trial and temptation they must resist, 
by being well grounded, resolute and “ stedfast in the faith.” T’o encourage them 


to this, 

Thirdly. The apostle tells them that their care was not singular, for they 
knew that the like afHlictions befell their brethren in all parts of the world, and 
that all the people of God were their fellow-soldiers in this warfare. 

Learn, 1. All the great persecutions that ever were in the world were raised 
spirited up, and conducted by the devil. He is the grand persecutor, as well 
as the deceiver and accuser of the brethren. Men are his willing, spiteful 


instruments, but he is the chief adversary that wars against Christ and his | 


people, Gen. iii. 15; Rev. xii. 12, 2. The design of Satan in raising persecutions 
against the faithful servants of God is to bring them to apostacy, by reason of 
ir sufferings, and so to destroy their souls. 3. Sobriety ani watehfulness 


v. 13. “She at Babylon:” so literally. Generally understood of 
the sister church of Babylon, as in Authorised Version. 

Additional Notes.—Chap. i. 3. “Hath begotten us:” referring to 
the regenerating work of the Holy Spirit. “Unto a living hope:” 
better than Authorised Version, “lively hope.” The Christian's life 
is a life of hope, and that hope is strong by reason of the resurrection 
of Christ. 

i. 6. “ Wherein,” Authorised Version: rather, “in which.” 


adorned with humility, as the most hean- | 
duty easy and | 


Ee Prietalesk 


;mate connection, derivation, and dependence, even in 
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are necessary virtues at all times, but especially in times of suffering und pere 
secution. You must moderate your affection to worldly things, or else Sata. 
will soun overcome you. 4. If you would overcome Satan, either as a tempter, 
accuser, or persecutor, you must resist him “ stedfast in the faith.” I[f your faith 
give way, you are gone; therefore, “ above all, take the shield of faith,” Hp, vi. 16. 
5. The consideration of what others suffer is proper to encovrage us to hear 
ea ade share in any affliction. The same afflictions are accomplished in your 
rethren, 


10 But the God of all grace, who hath called us 
unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye 
have suffered a while, make you perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle you. 


We come now to the conclusion of this epistle, which the apostle begins with 
a most selon kh: Riarided which, 

First. He addresseth to God, as “the God of all grace,” the Author and 
Finisher of every heavenly gift and quality ; acknowledging on their behalf that 
God had already called them to be partakers of that eternal glory which 
being his own, he had promised and settled upon them through the merit and 
intercession of Jesus Christ. 

Secondly. You may observe what he prays for on their account. Not that 
they might be excused from sufferings, but that their sufferings might be 
moderate and short; and, “after they had suffered awhile,” that God would 
restore them to a settled and peaceable condition, and perfect his work in 
them; that he would stablish them against wavering either in faith or duty, 
that he would strengthen them that are weak, and settle them upon Christ 
the soe so firmly, that their union with him might be indissoluble and 
everlasting. 

Learn, 1. That all grace is from God, It is he that restrains, converts, 
comforteth, and saveth men by his grace. 2. All that are called into a state 
of grace are called to partake of eternal glory and happiness. 3. Those that 
are called to be heirs of eternal life through Jesus Christ must nevertheless 
suffer in this world, but their sufferings will be but for a little while. 4. The 
perfecting, stablishing, strengthening, and settling of good people in grace, 
and their perseverance therein, is so difficult a work, that only “the God of 
all grace” can accomplish it; and therefore he is earnestly to be sought unto, 
by continual prayer and dependence upon his promises. 


11 To him de glory and dominion for ever and 


ever. Amen. 


From this doxology we may learn, that they that have obtained grace from 
“the God of all grace” should and will ascribe glory, dominion, and power to 
him “for ever and ever.” : 


12 By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto you, as I 
suppose, I lave written briefly, exhorting, and testify- 


ing that this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand. 


Here the apostle does, 

First, Recapitulate the design of his writing this epistle to them; which was, 
1. To testify, and in the strongest terms to assure them, that the doctrine of 
salvation, which he had explained, and they had embraced, was tiie true account 
of the grace of God, foretold by the prophets and published by Jesus Christ. 
2. To exhort them earnestly that, as they had embraced the Gospel, they would 
continue stedfast in it, notwithstanding the arts of seducers or the persecti- 
tions of enemies. 

Secondly. He recommends Silvanus, the person by whom he sent them this 
brief epistle, as a brother that he esteemed faithful and friendly to them, and 
hoped they would account him so, though he was a minister of the uncireum- 
cision. 

Learn, 1. That an honourable esteem of the ministers of religion tends 
much to the success of their labours. When we are convinced they are faith- 
ful, we shall profit more by their ministerial services. The prejudices that 
some of these Jews might have against Silvanus as a minister of the Gentiles 
would soon wear off, when they were once convinced that he was “a faithful 
brother,” 2. The main thing that ministers ought to aim at in their labours is, 
to convince their people of the certainty and excellency of the Christian reli- 
gion. This the apostles did exhort and testify with all their might. 3. A firm 
persuasion that we are in the true way to heaven will be the best motive to 
stand fast and persevere therein. 


13 The church that is at Babylon, elected together 


with you, saluteth you; and so doth Marcus my son. 


St. Peter being at Babylon in Assyria when he wrote this epistle, (whither 
he travelled, as the apostle of the circumcision, to visit that church, which was 
the chief of the dispersion,) sends the salutation of that church to the other 
churches to whom he wrote, telling them that God had elected or chosen the 
Christians at Babylon out of the world to be his church, and to partake of 
eternal salvation through Christ Jesus, together with them and all other 
faithful Christians, ch. i, 2. In this salutation he particularly joins Mark the 
evangelist, who was then with him, and who was his son in a spiritual sense, 
being begotten by him to Christianity. ; 

Learn, That all the churches of Jesus Christ ought to have a most affec- 
tionate concern one for another, They should love, and pray for, and be as 
helpful one to another as they possibly can. 2 


14 Greet ye one another with a kiss of charity. 
Peace be with you all that are in Christ Jesus. 


Amen. 


He exhorts them to fervent love and charity one towards another, and to 
express this by giving the kiss of peace, according to the common custom ot 
those times and countries; and so concludes with a benediction, which he 
confines to those only “that are in Christ Jesus,” united to him by faith and 
sound members of his mystical body. The blessing he pronounceth upon these 
is peace, by which he means all necessary good, all manner of prosperity. To 
this he adds his “ Amen,” in token of his earnest desire and undoubted expecte 
ation that the blessing of peace would be the portion of all the faithful. : 


\ 


i. 8. “Ye shall rejoice:” the reference is to the present time. 

i, 13. “ Wherefore:” here follow various exhortations to holy 
life, grounded on the knowledge of what God has done for us. 

i. 14, “As children of obedience,” not as Authorised Version: 
“This mode of expression must be referred to the more vivid way of 
regarding things prevalent among the Orientals, which treats inti- 
optimal 
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matters, as the relation of a child” (Winer), 


RIDING ON ASSES. 


OF THE SECOND 


EPISTLE GENERAL OF ST. PETER, 


WITH 


PohcA, Oe bel; OeAs lee Ou Bos EDR :Vi AT I O.N S* 


THE penman of this epistle appears plainly to be the same who wrote the foregoing; and whatsoever difference some learned men apprehend they discern in 
the style of this epistle from that of the former, this cannot be a sufficient argument to assert that it was written by Simeon, who succeeded the apostle James in 
the church at Jerusalem; inasmuch as he who wrote this epistle calls himself ‘ Simon Peter, and an apostle,” ver. 1, and says that he was one of the three apostles 
that were present at Christ’s transfiguration, ver. 18; and says expressly, that he had written a former epistle to them, ch. iii. 1. [There is also an allusion in 
eh. i. 14, which Peter only could appropriately make: “ Knowing that shortly I must put off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me.” 
Here there is an evident reference to the Saviour’s prediction of the death of Peter, recorded in Jno. xxi. 18, 19.—Probably the year 64 or 65 would not be far 
from the real date of this epistle. If so, it was, according to Calmet, one year only before the martyrdom of Peter, A.D. 66, and six years before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, A.D.71. As to the persons to whom this epistle was written there is no room for doubt. They are the same with those to whom the 
previous epistle had been addressed, for, in ch. iii. 1, the writer says, “ This second epistle, beloved, [now write unto you; in both which Istir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance.”] The design of this second epistle is also the same with that of the former, as is evident from the Ist verse of the 3rd chapter; whence 
observe, that in the things of God we have need of “ precept upon precept, and line upon line,” and all little enough to keep it in remembrance; and yet these 
are the things which should be most faithfully recorded, and frequently remembered by us. [This epistle is characterised by the same earnest and tender manner 
as the first, and by a peculiarly “ solemn grandeur of imagery and diction.” The apostle, in the two last chapters, had to meet great and dangerous errors, and the 
style of rebuke was appropriate to the occasion. He felt that he himself was soon to die, and, in the prospect of death, his own mind was peculiarly impressed 
with the solemnity and importance of coming events.. The occasion required that he should state in a solemn manner what was the truth in regard to the second 
advent of the Lord Jesus; what great changes were to occur; what the Christian might look for hereafter; and his soul kindles with the sublime theme, and he 
describes in glowing imagery, and in impassioned language, the end of all things, and exhorts them to live as became those who were looking forward to so 
important events. The practical effect of the whole epistle is to make the mind intensely solemn, and to put it into a position of waiting for the coming of 
the Lord.] 


A.D. 66. A.D. 66. 


CHAPTER if 1} The apostle Peter, being moved by the Holy Ghost to write once more to 
= . those who from among the Jews were turned to faith in Christ, begins this 
In this chapter we have, I. An introduction, or preface, making way for, and leading || second epistle with an introduction, wherein the same persons are described, 
to, what is principally designed by the apostle, ver. 1—4, II. An exhortation to ad- || and the same blessings are desired, that are in the preface to his former letter ; 
vance and improve in all Christian graces, ver. 5—7. To enforce this exhortation, and || but there are some additions or alterations which ought to be taken notice of 
engage them seriously and heartily to comply with it, he adds, 1. A representation of || in all the three parts of the introduction. , 
the very great advantage which will thereby accrue to them, ver. 8—l1. 2. A promise First. We have here a description of the person that wrote the epistle, by 
of the best assistance the apostle was able to give to facilitate and forward this good work, || the name Simon, as well as Peter, and by the title of servant as well as that of 
ver. 12—15, 3. A declaration of the certain truth and Divine original of the Gospel of || apostle. Peter, being in both epistles, seems to be the name most frequently 
Christ, in the grace whereof they were exhorted to increase and persevere, ver. 16—21. ka with which he may be thought to be best pleased, being Given ik by 
Fl our Lord, upon his confessing Jesus to be Christ, the son of the living God, an 
IM ON Peter, a servant and the Ma hame ra ped a and elt Al el MA Sled cea cht nd A Mth 
. id the rock on which all must build. ut the name Simon, though omitted in the 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, to former eres, is pono in this, lest badge eng i eh 
. was given him when he was circumcised should make the Jewish believers, 
them that have obtained ee ho ath seblows oe the law, to eras ioptous He ree etek as if he 
se ss : : isclaimed and despised circumcision. e here styles himself “ a servant,” as 
like precious faith with us Bt = 4 an syees of GM aa In at may ne allowed - glory, as 
6 7 avi oes, Ps. exvi. 16. e service of Christ is the way to the highest 
thi ough the righteousness of Hegel Jno ee 26. I age “King of ee hyd Be of Hy and 
] 1e makes all his servants “kings and priests unto God,” Rev.i. 6. How great 
God and our Saviour Jesus an honour is es to we we ay of ee = This is what we cannot, 
\\ I). rich ¢ . without sin, be ashamed of. To triumph in being rist’s servant is very 
4, Christ 7 1 2 rae and peace Pie on those who are engaging others to enter into or abide in the ser- 
Ge SN vice of Christ. 
WH a a as 1e 7 ei te mec sth have at ieee Maa people . whom ies dea afiene 
6 3 oO hey have been described in the former epistle as “elect according to the 
t IToUug 1 the howle ge 0 foreknowledge of God the Father,” and here, as “having obtained precious 
God and of Jesus our Lord, || faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ;” for the faith here mentioned is vastly different 
id ? || from the false faith of the heretic, and the feigned faith of the hypocrite, and 


by i i vl r he ol the fruitless faith of the formal professor, how orthodox soever he is. It is 
3 According “is his divine Ca hath eae unto us “the faith of God’s elect,” Tit. i. 1, wrought by the Spirit of God in effectual 


i , od m calling. Observe, 

all things that pertain unto life and 8 PP through 1. True saving faith is a precious grace, and that not only as it is very un- 
the knowledge of him that hath called us to glory || common, very scarce even in the visible chureh, a very small number of true 
. a believers among a great multitude of visible professors, Mat. xxii. 14; but 
and virtue: 4 Whereby are given unto us exceed- || true faith is very excellent, and of very great use and advantage to those whe 
. . . have it. The just live by faith a truly Divine spiritual life. Faith procures 
ing great and precious promises: that by these ye |) all the necessary supports and comforts of this excellent life. Faith goes to 
. ok) . Christ, and buys the wine and milk, /sa. lv. 1, that are the Proper nourishment 
might be partakers of the divine nature, having of the new creature. Faith buys and brings home the tried gold, the heavenly 
= : ha treasure that does enrich. Faith takes and puts on the white raiment, the 

escaped the corruption that is in the world through }| royal robes that clothe and adorn, Rev. iii. 18. i 
2. Faith is alike precious in the private Christian and in the apostle; it pro- 
lust. duces the same precious effects in the one and in the other. Faith unites the 


* By the Rev. Joseph Hill. Additional Notes from Barnes. 


Introductory Note-—Doubts concerning the genuineness of. this || ultimately received into the canon, doubtless not without positive 
epistle have been held since the earliest times. It was not admitted || attestation from the successors of those to whom it was first ad- 
formally into the canon until the Council of Hippo, a.p. 393, and is || dressed. With regard to the objection from the similarity of 2 Pet. 
less often and directly quoted by early writers than the First Epistle. |) 1—19 and Jude 3—16, it has been remarked that supposing this epistle 
But the testimony for is stronger than that against its reception. It || copied by St. Jude, we have the strongest possible testimony to its 
was not likely to be much quoted in early times, as it was addressed || authenticity ; but if, on the other hand, the writer of this epistle copied 
to members of the Church who had little intercourse with the rest of || St. Jude, it seems quite incredible that a forger, personating the chief 
Christendom, on a special occasion, and for a special object. It was || of the apostles, should select the least important of all the apostolical 
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weak believer to Christ as really as it does the strong one, and purifies the 
heart of one as truly as of another; and every sincere believer is, by his faith, 
justified in the sight of God, and that from all sins, Acts xiii. 39. Faith, in 
w nomsoever it is, takes hold of the same precious Saviour, and applies the same 
precious promises. e a0 4 

3. This precious faith is obtained of God, Faith is the gift of God, wrought 
by the Spirit, who raised up Jesus Christ from the dead. ar 

4. The preciousness of faith, as well as our obtaining it, is through the 
righteousness of Christ. The satisfactory, meritorious righteousness and 
obedience of Christ gives faith all its value and preciousness; and the right- 
eousness of such a person cannot but be of infinite value to those who by faith 
receive it. For, Ist. This Jesus Christ is God, yea, ‘our God,’ as it is in the 
original. He is truly God, an infinite Being, who has wrought out this right- 
eousness, and therefore it must be of infinite value. 2nd. He is the Saviour of 
them that believe, and as such he yielded this meritorious obedience; and 
¢herefore is it of such great benefit and advantage to them, because, as surety 
and Saviour, he wrought out this righteousness in their stead. 

Thirdly. We have the apostolical benediction, wherein he wishes for the 
multiplication and increase of the Divine favour to them, and the advancement 
and growth of the work of grace in them; and that peace with God and in 
their own consciences, which cannot be without grace, may abound in them. 
This is the very same benediction that is in the former epistle; but here 
he adds 

1. An account of, the way and means whereby grace and peace are multi- 
nlied; it is “ through the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ.” This acknow- 
lodging and believing in the only living and true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent, is the great improvement of spiritual life, or it could not be the 
way to life eternal, Jno. xvii. 3. We have, ‘al 

2. The ground of the apostle’s faith in asking, and of the Christian’s hope 
in expecting, the increase of grace. What we have already received should 
encourage us to ask for more. He that has begun the work of grace will 
perfect it, Observe, ist. The fountain of all spiritual blessings is the Divine 
power of Jesus Christ, who could not discharge all the office of Mediator, 
unless he was God as well asman. 2nd. All things that have any relation to 
and influence upon the true spiritual life, the life and power of godliness, 
is from Jesus Christ; in him all fulness dwells, and it is from him we receive, 
and “ grace for grace,” Jno. i. 16; even all that is necessary for the preserving, 
improving, and perfecting of grace and peace, which are called here in this 
verse godliness and life, according to some expositors. 3rd. Knowledge of 
God, and faith in him, are the channel whereby all spiritual supports and com- 
forts are conveyed to us. But then we must own and acknowledge God as the 
Author of our effectual calling, for so he is here described, “ Him that has 
called us to glory and virtue.” Observe here, that the design of God in call- 
ing or converting men is to bring them to glory and virtue, that is, peace and 
grace, as some understand it; but many prefer the marginal rendering, ‘by 
glory and virtue.’ And so we have the effectual calling set forth as the work 
of “the glory and virtue,” or the glorious power of God, which is described 
Eph. i.19. It is the glory of God’s power to convert sinners; this is that 
power and glory of God which are seen and experienced in his sanctuary, 
Ps. \xiii. 2. This power or virtue is to be extolled by all that “are called out 
of darkness into marvellous light,” 1 Pet. ii.9. In the 4th verse the apostle 
goes on to encourage their faith and hope in looking for an increase of grace 
and peace, because the same glory and virtue are employed and evidenced in 
giving the promises of the Gospel that are exercised in our effectual calling. 
Observe, First. The good things which the promises make over are exceeding 
great. Pardon of sin is one of the blessings here intended. How great this is, 
all who know any thing of the power of God’s anger will readily confess. And 
this is one of those promised favours in bestowing whereof “the power of the 
Lord is great,” Num. xiv. 17. To pardon sins that are numerous and heinous 
(every one of which deserves God’s wrath and curse, and that for ever) is a 
wonderful thing, and so called, Ps. exix. 18. Secondly. The promised blessings 
of the Gospel are very precious. As the great promise of the Old Testament 
was the seed of the woman, the Messiah, Heb. xi. 39, so the great promise of the 
New Testament is the Holy Ghost, Lu. xxiv. 49. And how precious must the 
enlivening, enlightening, sanctifying Spirit be! Thirdly. They who receive 
the promises of the Gospel do partake of the Divine nature. These are 
renewed in the spirit of their mind after the image of God, in knowledge, 
righteousness, and holiness; their hearts are set for God and his service; they 

ave a Divine temper and disposition of soul. Though the law be the minis- 

tration of death, and the letter killeth, yet the Gospel is the ministration of life, 
and the Spirit quickeneth those who are naturally dead in trespasses and sins. 
Fourthly. Those in whom the Spirit does work the Divine nature are freed 
from the bondage of corruption. They who are by the Spirit of grace renewed 
in the spirit of their mind, are translated into the liberty of the children of 
God; for it is the world in which corruption does reign. They who are not of 
the Father, but of the world, are under the power of sin. “ ‘I'he world lies in 
wickedness,” 1 Jno. v. 19; and the dominion that sin has in the men of the 
world is through lust; their desires are to it, and therefore it rules over them. 
The dominion sin has over us is according to the delight we have in it. 
_ (Here let us remark, 1. That man only, of all the dwellers on the earth, 
is capable of rising to this condition. ‘The nature of all the other orders of 
creatures here kelow is incapable of any such transformation that it can be 
said that they become “partakers of the Divine nature.” 2. It is impossible 
now to estimate the degree of approximation to which man may yet rise 
towards God, or the exalted sense in which the term may yet be applicable to 
him; but the prospect before the believer in this respect is most glorious. 
3. Here we attempt to climb the hill of knowledge, and having gone a few 
steps—while the top is still lost in the clouds—we lie down and die. We look at 
a few things, become acquainted with a few elementary principles, make a little 
progress in virtue, and then all our studies and efforts are suspended, and ‘ we 
fly away.’ In the future world we shall have an eternity before us to make 
progress in knowledge, and virtue, and holiness uninterrupted; and who can 
tell in what exalted sense it may yet be true that we shall be “ partakers of the 
Divine nature,” or what attainments we may yet make ?] 


5 And beside this, giving all diligence, add to 
our faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; 6 
And to knowledge temperance; and to temperance | 
patience; and to patience godliness; 7 And to 
godliness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kind- 
ness charity. 


In these words the apostle comes to the chief thing intended in this epistle 
to excite and engage théia to advauce in grace and holiness, they having Siveaay 
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obtained precious faith, and been made partakers of the Divine nature. ‘This 
1s a very good beginning, but it is not to be rested in as if we were already 
perfect. ‘The apostle had prayed that grace and peace might be multiplied to 
them, and now he exhorts them to press forward for the obtaining of more 
grace. We should, as we have opportunity, exhort those we pray for, and 
excite them to the use of all proper means to obtain what we desire God to 
bestow upon them. And they who will make any progress in religion must be 
very diligent and industrious in their endeavours. Without giving all diligence 
there is no gaining any ground in the work of holiness. ‘hey who are slothful 
in the business of religion will make nothing of it. We must strive if we will 
enter in at the strait gate, Lu. xiii. 24. Here we cannot but observe how the 
believer’s way is marked out step by step. ‘ 

First. He must get “virtue,” by which some understand justice; and then 
the knowledge, temperance, and patience that follow, being joined with it, the 
apostle may be supposed to put them upon pressing after the four cardinal 
virtues, or the four elements that go to the making up of every virtue or 
virtuous action. But seeing it is a faithful saying, and constantly to be 
asserted, that they who have faith be careful to maintain good works, Tit. iil. 8; 
by virtue here we may understand strength and courage, without which the 
believer cannot stand up for good works by abounding and excelling in them, 
The righteous must be bold as a lion, Pr. xxviii. 1. A cowardly Christian, 
who is afraid or ashamed to profess the doctrines, or practise the duties, of the 
Gospel, must expect that Christ will be ashamed of him another day. Let not 
your hearts fail you in the evil day, but shew yourselves valiant in pmo 
against all opposition, and resisting every enemy,—world, flesh, devil, yea, an 
death too. We have need of virtue hile we live, and it will be of excellent 
use when we come to die. 

Secondly. The believer must add “ knowledge” to his virtue, prudence to his 
courage. ‘There is a knowledge of God’s name which must go before our faith 
Ps. ix. 10; and we cannot approve of the good, and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God, till we know it. But there are proper circumstances for duty which 
must be known and observed; we must use the appointed means, and observe 
the accepted time. Christian prudence regards the persons we have to do with 
and the place and company we arein. Every believer must labour after that 
knowledge and wisdom that is profitable to direct, both as to yeep method 
and order wherein all Christian duties are to be performed, and as to the way 
and manner of performing them. 

Thirdly. We must add “‘ temperance” to our knowledge. We must be sober 
and moderate in our love to, and use of, the good things of this life; and if we 
have aright understanding and knowledge of outward comforts, we shall see 
their worth and usefulness are vastly inferior to that of spiritual mercies. 
Bodily exercises and bodily privileges profit but little, and therefore are to be 
esteemed and used accordingly. The Gospel teaches sobriety as well as 
honesty, Tit. ii. 12. We must be moderate in desiring and using the good 
things of natural life, such as meat, drink, clothes, sleep, recreations, credit, 
&c. An inordinate desire after these is inconsistent with an earnest desire 
after God and Christ; and they who take more of these than is due can neither 
render to God nor man what is due to them. 

Fourthly. Add to temperance “ patience,” which must have its perfect work, 
or we cannot be ‘‘ perfect and entire, wanting nothing,” Jam. i. 4; for we are 
born to trouble, and must, through many tribulations, enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. And it is this tribulation (om. yv. 3) which worketh patience, 
that is, requires the exercise and occasions the increase of this grace, whereby 
we bear all calamities and crosses with silence and submission, without mur- 
muring against God, or complaining of him, but justifying him who lays all 
afiliction upon us; Owning that our sufferings are less than our sins deserve, and 
believing they are no more than we ourselves do need. y : 

Fifthly. ‘lo patience we must add “ godliness;” and this is the very thing 
which is produced by patience, for that works experience, Tom. v. 4. en 
Christians bear afflictions patiently they get an experimental knowledge of the 
loving-kindness of their heavenly Father, which he will not take from his chil- 
dren, even “when he visits their iniquity with the rod, and their transgression 
with stripes,” Ps. lxxxix. 32, 33. And hereby they are brought to that child- 
like fear and reverential love wherein true godliness does consist. ‘To which, 

Sixthly. We must add “brotherly kindness,” a tender affection to all our 
fellow-Christians, who are children of the same Father, servants of the same 
Master, members of the same family, travellers to the same country, and heirs 
of the same inheritance; and therefore are to be loved with a pure heart. fer- 
vently, with a love of complacency, as those who are peculiarly near and dear 
to us, in whom we take particular delight, Ps. xvi. 3. ; 

Seventhly. “ Charity,” or a love of goodwill to all mankind, must be added 
to the love of delight which we have for those who are the children of God, 
God has made of one blood all nations, and all the children of men are par- 
takers of the same human nature, and are all capable of the same mercies, and 
liable to the same afflictions; and therefore, though upon a spiritual account 
Christians are distinguished and dignified above those who are without Christ, 
yet are they to sympathise with others in their calamities, and relieve their 
necessities, and promote their welfare both in body and soul, as they have 
opportunity. ‘Thus must all believers in Christ evidence that they are the chil- 
dren of God, who is good to all, but is especially good to Israel. 

All the forementioned graces must be had, or we shall not be thoroughly 
furnished for all good works,—for the duties of the first and second table, for 
active and ree obedience, and for those services wherein we are to imitate 
God, as well as for those wherein we only obey him. 


8 For if these things be in you, and abound, they 
make you that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruit- 
ful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 9 
But he that lacketh these things is blind, and cannot 


see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was purged . 


from his old sins. 10 Wherefore the rather, bre- 
thren, give diligence to make your calling and election 
sure: for if ye do these things, ye shall never fall: 
11 For so an entrance shall be ministered unto you 
abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


_To engage us to an industrious and unwearied pursuit of all the foremen 
tioned graces, the apostle sets forth the advantages that redound to all who 


writings for imitation; whereas it is probable that St. Peter might 
choose to give the stamp of his personal authority to a document‘, 
bearing so powerfully upon practical and doctrinal error in the 
churches which he addressed. Dr. Wordsworth thinks that St. Peter 
predicts..a state of things which St. Jude describes as actually 
existing. The object of the epistle is twofold—to set its readers on 
their guard against false teachers, and to urge them to grow in the 
knowledge of Curist. It is ap, arectly addressed to the same persons 
994 


as the First Epistle—to the dispersed believers in Cappadocia, Asia, 
&c. Its date is uncertain; Alford, Fausset, &c., place it about a.p. 68. 

i. 1. “In the righteousness that cometh of our God,” &c. (Tyndal). 
“In the justice of our God” (Rheims). Alford renders, “In the 
righteousness of our God,” and says, “In his righteousness, which 
makes no difference between the one party and the other, God has 
given to you the like precious faith as to us,” Brey 

i, 2. “ By the knowing of” (Wickliffe), The vehicle of ee 
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sacar labour, so as to get these things to be and abound inthem. This 
is proposed, 
Pirst. More generally, ver. 8. The aaving these things make not “barren,” 
or slothful, “nor unfruitful ;” where, according to the style of the Holy Ghost, 
we must understand a great deal more than is expressed); for when it is said, 
concerning Ahaz, the vilest and most provoking of all the kings of Judah, that 
“he did not right in the sight of the Lord,” 2 Ain. xvi. 2, we are to under- 
stand as much as if it had been said he did what was most offensive and abomi- 
nable, as the following account of his life does show. So when it is here said 
that the being and abounding of all Christian graces in us will make neither 
inactive nor unfruitful, we are thereby to understand that it will make very 
zealous and lively, vigorous and active, in all practical Christianity, and emi- 
nently fruitful in the works of righteousness, These will bring much glory to 
God, by bringing forth much fruit among men, being fruitful “in knowledge,” 
or the acknowledging “of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” owning him to be their 
Lord, and evidencing themselves to be his servants, by their abounding in the 
work that he has given them to do. ‘This is the necessary consequence of 
adding one grace to another; for where all Christian graces are in the heart 
they improve and strengthen, encourage and cherish one another; so they alf 
thrive and grow, as the apostle intimates in the beginning of the 8th verse; 
and wherever grace abounds there will be an abounding in good works. How 
desirable it is to be in such a case the apostle evidenceth, ver. 9, where he sets 
forth how miserable it is to be without those quickening, fructifying graces ; 
for he who hath not, or, though he pretends or seems to have the forementioned 
graces, does not exercise and improve them, is blind, that is, as to spiritual 
and heavenly things, as the next word explains it, ‘he cannot see far off.” ‘This 
present evil world he can see, and does dote upon, but has no discerning at all 
of the world to come, so as to be affected with the spiritual privileges and 
heavenly blessings thereof. He that sees the excellencies of Christianity must 
needs be diligent in endeavours after all those graces that are absolutely neces- 
sary for obtaining glory, honour, and immortality ; but where these graces are 
not obtained nor endeavoured after, men are not able to look ferward to the 
things that are but a little way off in reality, though in appearance or in their 
apprehension they are at a great distance, because they put them far away from 
them. And how wretched is their condition who are thus blind as to the 
awfully great things of the other world! who cannot see any thing of the 
reality and certainty, the greatness and nearness, of the glorious rewards God 
will bestow on the righteous, and the dreadful punishment he will inflict on 
the ungodly! But this is not all the misery of those who do not add to their 
faith virtue, knowledge, &c. They are as unable to look backward as forward. 
‘Their memories are slippery, and unable to retain what is past, as their sight is 
short, and unable to discern what is future. They forget that they have been 
baptised, and had the means, and been laid under the obligations, to holiness of 
heart and life. By baptism we are engaged in a holy war against sin, and are 
solemnly bound to fight against flesh, world, and devil. Often call to mind and 
seriously meditate on your solemn engagement to be the Lord’s, and your pecu- 
liar advantages and encouragements to lay aside all filthiness of flesh and spirit. 
Secondly. The apostle proposes two particular advantages that will attend 
or follow upon diligence in the work of a Christian: 1. Stability in grace. 
2. A triumphant entrance into glory. These he brings in by resuming his 
former exhortation, and laying it down in other words; for what, ver. 5, is 
expressed by giving diligence to add to faith virtue, &c., is here expressed by 
“giving diligence to make our calling and election sure.” Where we may 
observe, Ist. It is the duty of believers to make their election sure, to clear it 
up to themselves that they are the chosen of God, 2nd. The way to make sure 
their eternal election is to make out their effectual calling. None can look 
into the book of God’s eternal counsels and decrees; but inasmuch as whom 
God did predestinate, them he also called, if we can find we are effectually 
called, we may conclude we are chosen to salvation. 3rd. It requires a great 
deal of diligence and labour to make sure our calling and election. ‘There must 
be a very close examination of ourselves, a very narrow search and strict 
anquiry, whether we are thoroughly converted, our minds enlightened, our 
wills renewed, and our whole souls changed, as to the bent and inclination 
thereof. And to come to a fixed certainty in this requires the utmost diligence, 
and cannot be attained and kept without Divine assistance, as we may learn 
from Ps. exxxix. 23; Tom. viii. 16. But how great soever the labour is, do not 
think much of it, for great is the advantage you gain by it. For, First. By 
this you will be kept from falling, and that at all times and seasons, even in 
those hours of temptation that shall be on the earth; when others shall fall 
into heinous and scandalous sin, these shall be enabled to walk circumspectly, 
and keep on in the way of their duty; and when many fall into errors these 
shall be preserved sound in the faith, and stand perfect and complete in all the 
will of God. Secondly. They who are diligent in the work of religion shall 
have a triumphant entrance into glory. Whilst of those few who get to heaven 
some are scarcely saved, 1 Pet. iv. 18, with a great deal of difficulty, “even as 
by fire,” 1 Cor. iil. 15, those who are - aba in grace, and abounding in the 
work of the Lord, shall have an abundant entrance into the joy of their Lord, 
even that everlasting kingdom where Christ reigns; and they shall reign with 
him for ever and ever. 


12 Wherefore I will not be negligent to put you 
always in remembrance of these things, though ye 
know them, and be established in the present truth. 
13 Yea, I think it meet, as long as I am in this 
tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in remem- 
brance; 14 Knowing that shortly | must put off 
this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath shewed me. 15 Moreover I will endeavour 
that ye may be able after my decease to have these 


things always in remembrance. 


First. The importance and advantage of progress and perseverance in grace 
and holiness makes the apostle to be very diligent in doing the work of a 
minister of Christ, that he might thereby excite and assist them to be diligent 
in the duty of Christians. If ministers be negligent in their work, it can 
hardly be expected the people will be diligent in theirs. Therefore St. Peter 
will not be negligent; that is, at no time or place, in no eghirr his work, to no 
part of b's charge; but will be exemplarily and universally diligent, and that in 
the work of aremembrancer. ‘This is the office of the best ministers, even the 
apostles themselves. They are the Lord’s remembrancers, Jsa. Ixii. 6; they 
are especially bound to make mention of the promises, and put God in mind of 


plication of grace and peace is the increasing knowledge of God and 
the Lord Jesus. 

i. 83—11. Exhortation to advance in the graces of the spiritual 
life, introduced (verses 3, 4) by a consideration that God bestows 
all things belonging to that life by the knowledge of bim, and that 
the aim of his promises is that we should be partakers of the Divine 
nature. 

i. 3. “By his own glory and virtue:” so best MSS. 
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his engagements to do gcod to his people; and they are the people’s remem- 
brancers, making mention of God's precepts, and putting them in mind of the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, that they may remember God’s eommand- 
ments to do them, And this the apostle does, though some persons might 
think it needless, inasmuch as they already knew these things that he writes 
about, and were established in the very truth that he does insist upon. Ob- 
serve, 

_ 1. We need to be put in mind of what we do already know, to prevent our 
forgetting it, and to improve our knowledge and reduce all to practice. 

2. We must be established ‘n the’ belief of the truth, that we may not be 
shaken by every wind of doctrine, and especially in that which is the present 
truth; what is the truth more peculiarly necessary for us to know in our day 
what belongs to our peace; and what is more especially opposed in our time. 
The great doctrines of the Gospel, that Jesus is the Christ, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, that those who believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ shall be saved, and all who believe in God must be careful to maintain 
yood works,—these are truths the apostles insisted on in their day; these are 

faithful sayings, and worthy of all acceptation” in every age of the Christian 
church. And as these must be constantly affirmed by ministers, Tit. iii, 8, so 
the people are to be well instructed and established therein; and yet must 
after all their attainments in knowledge, be put in mind of such things as can- 
not be too clearly known, nor too firmly believed. ‘The most advanced Chris- 
tians cannot, while in this world, be above ordinances, or beyond the need of 
those means which God has appointed and does afford. And if the people 
need teaching and exhortation while they are in the body, it is very meet and 
just that ministers should, as long as they are in this tabernacle, instruct and 
exhort them, and bring those truths to their remembrance that they have for- 
merly heard, this being a proper means tu stir them to be diligent and lively in 
a course of gospel obedience. 

Secondly. The apostle, being set upon the work, tells us, ver. 14, what makes 
him earnest in this matter, even the knowledge he had, not only that he must 
certainly, but also that he must shortly, put off this tabernacle. Observe, 

1. The body is but the tabernacle of the soul. It is a mean and moveable 
structure, whose stakes can be easily removed, and its cords presently broken. 

2. This tabernacle must be put off. We are not to continue long in this 
earthly house. As at night we put off our clothes, and lay them by, so at death 
we must put off our bodies, and they must be laid up in the grave till the 
morning of the resurrection. 

3. The nearness of death makes the apostle diligent in the business of life. 
Our Lord Jesus had shewn him that the time of his departure was at hand, 
and therefore he bestirs himself with greater zeal and diligence because the 
time is short; he must soon be removed from those to whom he wrote, and his 
ambition being that they should remember the doctrine he had delivered to 
them, after he himself was taken away from them, he commits his exhortation 
to writing. The apostle had not any great opinion of oral tradition; that was 
not so proper a means to reach the end he was in pursuit of. He would have 
them always to remember these things, and not only to keep them in mind, but 
also to make mention of them, as the original words do import. They who 
fear the Lord make mention of his name, and talk of his loving-kindness. This 
is the way to spread the knowledge of the Lord, and this the apostle had at 
heart; and they who have the written word of God are thereby put into a 
capacity to do this. 

[We may learn from this, 


1. That when a Christian grows old, and draws 
near to death, his sense of the value of Divine truth by no means diminishes. 
2. We may learn from what Peter says here, that it is the duty of those who 
are drawing near to the eternal world, and who are the friends of religion, to 
do all they can that the truths of Christianity “ may be always had in remem- 
brance.” Every man’s experience of the value of religion, and the results of 
his examination and observation, should be regarded as the property of th? 
world, and should not be lost. As he is about to die, he should seek, by all the 
means in his pre that those truths should be perpetuated and propagated. 
A tract may live long after the author is in the grave; and who can calculate 
the results which have followed the efforts of Baxter and Edwards to keep up 
in the world the remembrance of the truths which they deemed of so much 
value? ‘This little epistle of Peter has shed light on the path of men now for 
eighteen hundred years, and will continue to do it until the second coming of 
the Saviour.] 


16 For we have not followed cunningly devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the power 


and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye- 


witnesses of lis majesty. 17 For he received from 


= = SS 
TRANSFIGURATLON.—Ver, 18, 


_ 


i, 4. “ Whereby :” by his glory and virtue; his glory making the 

promises great, his virtue making them precious. ‘ By the means 

whereof are given unto us excellent aud most great promises, that 

by the help of them ye should be partakers of the godly nature, in 
that ye fly the corruption of worldly lust ” (Tyndal). 

i. 5. Not “beside this,” ‘as Authorised Version; rather, “ where- 
fore’’—introduving side by side with God’s gift diligence on your 
part. Not merely “add to your faith virtue,’ &c., as urhorisw 
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God the Father honour and glory, when there came 
such: a voice to him from the excellent glory, ‘This is 
iny beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 18 
And this voice which came from heaven we heard, 


when we were with him in the holy mount. 


Here we have the reason of giving the foregoing exhortation, and that with 
60 much diligence and seriousness. ‘hese things are not idle tales, or a vain 
thing, but of undoubted truth and vast concern. The Gospel is not a “ cun- 
ningly devised fable.” These are not the words of one that hath a devil, or 
the contrivance of any number of men, who, by cunning craftiness, endeavour 
to deceive. The way of salvation by Jesus Christ is eminently the counsel of 
God, the most excellent contrivance of the infinitely-wise Jehovah; it was he 
invented this way of saving sinners by Jesus Christ, whose power and coming 
are set forth in the Gospel, and the apostle’s preaching was a making these 
things known. 

First. The preaching of the Gospel is a making known the power of Christ, 
that he is able to save to the uttermost all who come to God by him. He is 
the mighty God, and therefore can save from both the guilt and filth of sin. 

Secondly. The coming of Christ also is made known by the preaching of the 
Gospel. lie that was promised immediately after the fall of man, as in the 
fulness of time to be born of a woman, is now come in the flesh, and whosoever 
denies this is an antichrist, 1 Jno. iv. 3; he is actuated and influenced by the spirit 
of antichrist: but those who are the true apostles and ministers of Christ, and 
are directed and guided by the Spirit of Christ, they evidence that Christ is 
come according to the promise, which all the Old Testament believers died in 
the faith of, Heb. xi. 39. Christ is come in the flesh; inasmuch as those whom 
he undertakes to save are partakers of flesh and blood, he himself also took 
part of the same, that he might suffer in their nature and stead, and thereby 
make an atonement. This coming of Christ the Gospel is very plain and cir- 
2umstantial in setting forth. But there is a second coming, which it likewise 
mentions, which the ministers of the Gospel ought also to make known, when 
he shall come in_the glory of his Father, with all his holy angels, for he is 
appointed to be Judge both of quick and dead. He will come to judge the 
world in righteousness by the everlasting Gospel, and call us all to give account 
of all things done in the body, whether good or evil. 

Thirdly. Though this Gospel of Christ has been blasphemously called a fable 
by one of those wretches who call themselves the successors of St. Peter, (see 
on Rev. ix. 21,) yet our apostle proves that it is of the greatest certainty and 
reality, inasmuch as during our blessed Saviour’s abode here on earth, when he 
took on him the form of a servant, and was found in fashion as a man, he some- 
times manifested himself to be God, and particularly to our apostle and the two 
sons of Zebedee, who were eyewitnesses of his Divine majesty, when “‘ he was 
tranfigured before them, and his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light, exceeding white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white 
them.” This Peter, James, and John were eyewitnesses of, and therefore might 
and ought to attest it; and surely their testimony is true, when they witness 
what they have seen with their eyes, yea, and heard with their ears; for, besides 
the visible glory that Christ was invested with here on earth, there was an 
audible voice trom heaven. Where observe, 

1. What a gracious declaration was made: “This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased;” the best voice that ever came from heaven to earth,—God 
is well pleased with Christ, and with usin him. ‘This is the Messiah that was 
promised, through whom all who believe in him shall be accepted and saved. 

2. This declaration is made by God the Father, who thus publicly owns his 
Son, even in his state of humiliation, when he was in the form of a servant; 
yea, proclaims him to be his beloved Son when he was in that low condition; 
yea, so far are Christ’s mean and low circumstances trom abating the love of 
the Father to him, that his laying down his life is said to be one special reason 
of the Father’s love, Jno. x. 17. 

3. The design of this voice is to do our Saviour a singular honour while he 
was here below: “ He received honour and glory from God the Father.” ‘This 
is the person whom God delights to honour. As he requires us to give honour 
and glory to his Son by confessing him to be our Saviour, so does he give glory 
and honour to our Saviour by declaring him to be his Son. 

4. This voice is from heaven, called here the excellent glory, which still 
reflects a greater glory upon our blessed Saviour. This declaration is from 
God, the fountain of honour, and from heaven, the seat of glory, where God is 
most gloriously present. 

5. This voice was heard, and that so as to be understood by Peter, James, 
and John. They not only beard a sound, as the people did, Jno. xii. 28, 29, but 
they understood the sense. God opens the ears and understandings of his 
people to receive what they are concerned to know, when others are like Paul's 
companions, who only heard a sound of words, Acts ix. 7, but understood not 
the meaning thereof, and therefore are said not to hear the voice cf him that 
spake, Acts xxii. 9. Blessed are those who not only hear, but understand; who 
believe the truth, and feel the power of the voice from heaven, as he did who 
testifieth these things ; and we have all the reason in the world to receive his 
testimony ; for who would refuse to give credit to what is so circumstantially 
pe down as this account of the voice from heaven, of which the apostle 

ells us, 

ma That it was heard by them in the holy mount when they were with Jesus. 
The place wherein God affords any peculiarly gracious manifestation of himself 
is thereby made holy, not with an inherent holiness, but as the ground was 
holy where God appeared to Moses, #7. iii. 5, and the mountain holy on which 
the temple was built, Ps. lxxxvii. 1. Such places are relatively holy, and to be 
regarded as such, during the time that men do in themselves experience, or 
may, by warraut from the word, believingly expect the special presence and 
gracious influence of the holy and glorious tsa. 


19 We have also a more sure word of prophecy ; 
whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a 
light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, 
and the day star arise in your hearts: 20 Knowing 
this first, that no prophecy of the scripture is of any 
private interpretation, 21 For the prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man: but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 


Lie 
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In these words the apostle lays down another argument to prove the truth 
and reality of the Gospel, and intimates that this second proof is more strong 
and convincing than the former, and does more unanswerably make out that 
the doctrine of the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ is not a mere 
fable, or cunning contrivance of men, but the wise and wonderful counsel of 
the holy and gracious God. For this is foretold by the prophets and penmen 
of the Old Testament, who spake and wrote under the influence, and according 
to the direction, of the Spirit of God. Here note, 

First. The description that is given of the Scriptures of the Old Testament; 
they are called “a more sure word of prophecy.” 

1. It is a prophetical declaration of the power and coming, the Godhead and 
incarnation of our Saviour, which we have in the Old ‘Testament. It is there 
foretold that “the seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” His 
power to destroy the devil and his works, and his being made of a woman, are 
there foretold; and the great and awful Old Testament name of God, Jehovah, 
as read aban signifies only ‘he will be;’ and that name of God, £7. iii. 14, is 
rendered by many, ‘1 will be that I will be;’ and, thus understood, they point 
at God’s being incarnate in order to the redemption and salvation of his [eae 
as what was to come. But the New Testament is a history of that whereof 
the Old Testament is a prophecy; “ All the prophets and the law prophesied 
until John,” Mat. xi. 13. And the evangelists and apostles have written the 
history of what was before delivered as prophecy. ow the accomplishment 
of the Old Testament by the New, and the agreeableness of the New Testa- 
ment to the Old, is a full demonstration of the trath of both. Read the Old 
‘Testament as a prophecy of Christ, and with diligence and thankfulness use 
the New as the best exposition of the Old. 

2. The Old Testament is “a more sure word of prophecy.” It is so to the 
Jews, who received it as the oracles of God. Following prophets confirmed 
what had been delivered by those who went before; and these prophecies had 
been written by the express command, and preserved by the special care, and 
many of them fulfilled by the wonderful providence of God, and therefore 
were more certain to them who had all along received and read the Scriptures 
than the apostle’s account of this voice from heaven. Moses and the prophets 
do more powerfully persuade than even miracles themselves, Lu. xvi. 31. How 
firm and sure should our faith be, who have such a firm and sure word to rest 
upon! All the prophecies of the Old Testament are more sure and certain 
ee us, who have the history of the exact and most minute accomplishment of 
them. 

Secondly. The encouragement the apostle gives us to search the Scriptures, 
He tells us we do well if we take heed to them; that is, apply our minds to 
understand the sense, and our hearts to believe the truth, of this sure word; 
yea, to bend ourselves to it, that we may be moulded and fashioned by it. 

‘he word is that form of doctrine into which we must be cast, Rom. vi. 17; 
that formulary of knowledge, Rom. ii. 20, by which we are to regulate our 
thoughts and sentiments, our words and confessions, our whole life and con- 
versation. If we thus apply ourselves to the word of God, we certainly do 
well in all respects what is pleasing to God and profitable to ourselves, and 
is indeed but a paying that regard which is due to the oracles of God. But in 
order to this giving heed to the word, the apostle suggests some things that 
are of singular use to those who would attend to the Scriptures to any good 
purpose. 

1. They must account and use the Scripture as a light which God has sent 
into, and set up in, the world, to dispel that darkness which is upon the face of 
the whole earth. The word is a lamp to the feet of those who use it aright; 
this discovers the way wherein men ought to walk; this is the means whereby 
we come to know the way of life. 

2. They must acknowledge their own darkness. ‘This world is a place of 
error and ignorance, and every man in the world is naturally without that 
knowledge which is necessary in order to attain eternal life. 

3. Lf ever men are made wise to salvation, it is by the shining of the word of 
God into their hearts. Natural notions of God are not sufficient for fallen 
man, who does at best actually know a great deal less, and yet does absolutely 
need to know a great deal more, of God than Adam did while he continued 
innocent, 

4. When the light of the Scripture is darted into the blind mind and dark 
understanding by the Holy Spirit of God, then the spiritual day does dawn, and 
the day-star does arise in that soul. This enlightening of a dark, benighted 
mind is like the daybreak that improves and advances, spreads and diffuses 
itself through the whole soul, till it makes perfect day, Pr.iv. 18. It is a grow- 
ing knowledge; they who are this way enlightened never think they know 
enough, till they eome to know as they are known. To give heed to this light 
must needs be the interest and duty of all, and all that do truth come to this 
light, while evil-doers keep at a distance from it. 

[5. It may apply also to the progress of truth in the world as well as in the 
hearts of individuals. ‘The period referred to here by the approaching day that 
is to diffuse the light Eine be when the Saviour shall return in the full revela- 
tion of his glory—the splendour of his kingdom. Then all will be clear. ‘Till 
that time we should search the pmo records, and seek to strengthen our 
faith, and comfort our hearts, by the predictions of the future glory of his 
reign. Whether this refers, as some suppose, to his reign on earth, either 
personally or by the principles of his religion universally prevailing,—or, as 
others suppose, to the brighter revelations of heaven when he shall come to 
receive his people to himself,—it is equally clear that a brighter time than any 
that has yet occurred is to dawn on our race, and equally true that we should 
regard the prophecies, as we do the morning star, as the cheering harbinger of 


day. 

Tiiraty. The apostle lays down one thing as previously necessary in order to 
our giving heed to, and getting good by, the Scriptures, and that is, the know- 
ing that all prophecy is of Divine original. Now this important truth he not 
only asserts, but proves. 2 J 

1. Observe that no Scripture prophecy is of “‘ private interpretation,” or a 
man’s own proper opinion, an explication of his own mind, but the revelation 
of the mind of God. This was the difference between the prophets of the Lord 
and the false prophets who have been in the world. ‘The prophets of the 
Lord did not speak or do any thing of their own mind, as Moses, the chief of 
them, says expressly, Mum. xvi. 28, ‘Il have not done any of the works” (nor 
delivered any of the statutes and ordinances) “of my own mind.” But false 
prophets “speak a vision of their own heart, not out of the mouth of the Lord,” 
Jer. xxiii. 16. The prophets and penmen of the Scripture spake and wrote 
what was the mind of God; and though, when under the influence and guid- 
ance of the Spirit, it may well be supposed that they were willing to reveal and 
record such things, yet it is because God would have them spoken and written, 
But though the Seripture be not the effusions of man’s own private opinion 
or inclination, but the revelation of the mind and will of God, yet every pri- 
vate ys ought to search it, and come to understand the sense and meaning 
thereof. ; 

2. This important truth of the Divine original of the Scriptures, that what is 
contained in them is the mind of God and not of man, is to be known and 
owned by all that will give heed to the sure word of prophecy. ‘Lhat the 


Version: ‘There is more than a mere enumeration of these Divine 
graces; there is also implied how naturally they rise one out of 
another, and that they have a causal dependence one of another” 
(H. More). ‘Each present step prepares and makes easy the follow- 
ing; the following qualifies and completes the preceding” (Bengel). 
« Knowledge :” see Eph. v. 17. 

i. 6. “'Temperance:” t¢, “ self-government.” 
“patient endurance.” 
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i. 8, 9. Reasons for the above exhortations—(1) the good result of 
these graces; (2) the evil result of their absence. Not “in the 
knowledge” but “towards the knowledge.’ ‘These virtues are all 
regarded as so many steps in advancing. towards the knowledge of 
Christ, which is the great complex end of the Christian life” (Alford), 

i. 10, 11. The exhortations are further pressed on account of the 
blessed results which will hereatter follow their acceptation. “ ‘Io 
make your calling,” &c,: the Greek is in the middle voice, signifying, 
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Scriptures are the word of God 1s not only an article of the true Christian’s 
faith, but it is also matter of science or knowledge. As aman doth not barely 
believe, but know assuredly, that that very person is his particular friend in 
whom he sees all the proper, peculiar, distinguishing marks and characters of 
his friend—so the Christian knows that book to be the word of God, in and 
upon which he sees all the proper marks and characters of a divinely inspired 
pul. He tastes a sweetness, and feels a power, and sees a glory in it truly 
ivine, 

3. The Divinity of the Scriptures must be known and acknowledged, in the 
first place, before men can profitably use them, before they can give good heed 
to them. To call off our minds from all other writings, and apply them in a 
peculiar manner to these as the only certain and infallible rule, does neces- 
sarily require our being fully persuaded that these are Divinely inspired, and 
contain what is truly the mind and will of God. Now, seeing it is so absolutel 
necessary that persons be fully persuaded of the Scripture’s Divine original, 
the apostle (ver, 21) tells us how the Old Testament came to be compiled, and 
that, Ist. Negatively, “It came not by the will of man.” Neither the things 
themselves that are recorded, and make up the several parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, are the opinions of men, nor was the will of any of the prophets or 
penmen of the Scriptures the rule or reason why any of those things were 
written which meke up the canon of Scripture. 2nd. Affirmatively: ‘‘ Holy 
men of God spake as moved by the Holy Ghost.” Observe, First. They were 
“holy men of God,” who were employed about that book which we receive as 
the word of God. If Balaam and Caiaphas, and others, who were destitute of 
holiness, had any thing of the spirit of prophecy upon occasion, yet such sort 
of persons were not employed to write any part of the Scriptures for the use 
of the church of God. "AL the penmen of the oor were holy men of 
God. Secondly. These holy men were “moved by the Holy Ghost” in what 
they delivered as the mind and will of God. The Holy Ghost is the supreme 
agent, the holy men are but instruments. Ist. The Holy Ghost inspires and 
dictates to them what they were to deliver of the mind of God. 2nd. He 
porerially excites and adoctenlly engages them to speak and write what he 

ad put into their mouths. 3rd. He does so wisely and carefully assist and 
direct them in the delivery of what they had received from him, that they were 
effectually secured from any the least mistake in expressing what they revealed. 
So that the very words of Scripture are to be accounted the words of the Holy 
Ghost; and all the plainness and simplicity, all the power and virtue, and all 
the elegance and propriety of the very words and expressions, are to be re- 
garded by us as proceeding from God. Mix faith, therefore, with what you find 
in the Scriptures; esteem and reverence your Bible as a book written by holy 
men,—inspired, influenced, and assisted by the Holy Ghost, 


CHAPTER II. 


The apostle having, in the foregoing chapter, exhorted them to proceed and advance in 
the Christian race, he now comes to remove, as much as in him lay, what he could not 
but apprehend would hinder their complying with his exhortation. He therefore 
gives them fair warning of false teachers, by whom they might be in danger of being 
seduced. To prevent this, I. He describes these seducers as impious in themselves, 
and very pernicious to others, ver. 1—3. II. He assures them of the punishment 
that shall be inflicted on them, ver. 4—6. III. He tells us how contrary the method 
is which God takes with those who fear him, ver. 7—9. IV. He fills up the rest of 


the chapter with a farther description of those seducers of whom he would have them 
beware. 


UT there were false prophets 
also among the people, even 
as there shall be false teach- 
ers among you, who privil 

shall bring in damnable he- 
* resies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them, and bring 
upon themselves swift de- 
struction. 2 And many 
shall follow their pernicious 
ways; by reason of whom the way of truth shall be 
evil spoken of. 3 And through covetousness shall 


they with feigned words make merchandise of you: 


In the end of the former chapter there is mention made of “holy men of God,” 
that lived in the times of the Old Testament, and were used as the amanuenses 
of the Holy Ghost, in writing the sacred oracles; but in the beginning of this he 
tells us they had, even in that time, false prophets in the church as well is true, 

First. In all ages of the church, and under all dispensations, when God sends 
true prophets, the devil sends some to seduce and deceive; false prophets 
in the Old ‘Testament, and false Christs, and false apostles, and seducing 
teachers, in the New. Concerning these observe, 1. Their business is to bring 
in destructive errors, even “damnable heresies,” as the business of teachers 
sent of God is to shew the way of truth, even the true way to everlasting life. 
There are damnable heresies as well as damnable practices ; and false teachers 
are industrious to spread pernicious errors. 2. Damnable heresies are com- 
monly brought in privily, under the cloak and colour of truth, They who 
introduce destructive heresies “ deny the Lord that bought them.” They reject 
and refuse to hear and learn of the great Teacher sent from God, though he 
is the only Saviour and Redeemer of men, who paid a price sufficient to redeem 
as many worlds of sinners as there are sinners in the world, 4, They who 
bring in errors destructive to others, bring “swift,” and therefore sure 
“destruction” upon themselves. Self-destroyers are soon destroyed; and 
those who are so hardened as to pro agate errors destructive to others shall 
surely and suddenly be destroyed, Ad nat without remedy. ' 

Secondly. He proceeds in the second verse to tell us the consequence with 
respect to others; and here we may learn, 1. Corrupt leaders seldom fail of 
many to follow them: though the way of error is a pernicious way, yet many 
are ready to walk therein. Men drink in iniquity like water, and are pleased 
to live in error. “The prophets prophesy falsely, and the people love to have 
itso.” 2. The spreading oF error will bring up an evil report on the way of 
truth; that is, the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, who is “the way, the 
truth, and the life.” Cliristian religion is from the God of truth as the author, 
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| destroys the old world by water, and Sodom by fire. 
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and leads to true happiness in the enjoyment of the true God as the end, and 


works truth in the inward part as the means of acceptably serving God; and 
yet this way of truth is traduced and blasphemed by those who embrace and 
advance destructive errors. ‘This the apostle has foretold as what should cer- 
tainly come to pass. Let us not be offended at any thing of this in our day, but 
take care that we give no occasion to the enemy to blaspheme the holy name 


whereby we are called, or speak evil of that way whereby we hope to be saved. 
Thirdly. Observe, in the next place, the method seducers take to draw dis~ 


| ciples after them. ‘They use feigned words—they flatter; and, by good words and 
| fair speeches, deceive the hearts of the simple, inducing them to give in entirely 


into the opinions which these seducers endeavour to propagate, and sell and 
deliver themselves over to the instruction and government of these false 
teachers, who make a gain of them whom they make their proselytes, serving 
themselves and making some advantage of them; for all this is through covet- 
ousness, with a desire and design to get more wealth, or credit, or commenda-~ 
tion, by increasing the number of their followers. The faithful ministers of 
Christ, who shew men the way of truth, desire the profit and advantage of their 
followers, that they may be saved; but these seducing teachers desire and 
design only their own temporal advantage and worldly grandeur. 


— Whose judgment now of a long time lingereth 


. > . 5 . 
not, and their damnation slumbereth not. 4 For if 


God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them 
down to hell, and delivered them into chains of dark- 
ness, to be reserved unto judgment; 5 And spared 
not the old world, but saved Noah the eighth person, 
a preacher of righteousness, bringing in the flood 
upon the world of the ungodly; 6 And turning the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrha into ashes condemned 
them with an overthrow, making them an ensample 


unto those that after should live ungodly ; 


_. Men are apt to think that a reprieve is the forerunner of a pardon; and 
if judgment be not speedily executed, it is, or will be, certainly reversed. But 
the apostle tells us, that how successful and prosperous soever false teachers 
may be, and that fora time, yet their judgment lingereth not. God hath deter- 
mined long ago how he will deal with them. Such unbelievers, who endeavour 
to turn others from the faith, are condemned already, and the wrath of God 
abideth on them. ‘The righteous Judge will speedily take vengeance; the day 
of their calamity is at hand, and the things that shall come upon them make 
haste. [‘Mr. Blackwell observes that this is a most beautiful figure, represent- 
ing the vengeance that shall destroy such incorrigible sinners as an angel of 
judgment pursuing them on the wing, continually approaching nearer and 
nearer, and in the mean time keeping a watceliful eye upon them, that he may 
at length discharge an unerring blow.’—Doddridge.] To prove this assertion, 
here are several examples of the righteous judgment of God in taking ven- 
geance on sinners proposed to our serious consideration. 

First. See how God dealt with the angels that sinned. Observe, 1. No 
excellency will exempt a sinner from punishment. If the angels, who excel 
us vastly in strength and knowledge, violate the law of God, the sentence 
which that law does award shall be executed upon them, and that without 
mercy or mitigation, for God did not spare them. Whence observe, 2. By how 
much the more excellent the offender, by so much the more severe the punish- 
ment. These angels, who had the advantage of men as to the dignity of their 
nature, are immediately punished. ‘There is no sparing them for a few days, 
no favour at all shewn them. 3. Sin does debase and degrade the persons who 
commit it. The angels of heaven are cast down from the height of their excel- 
leney, and divested of all their glory and dignity, upon their disobedience. 
Whosoever sins against God does a manifest hurt to himself. 4. They that 
rebel against the God of heaven shall all be sent down to hell. There is no 
place or state between the height of glory and the depth of misery in which 
they shall be allowed to rest. If creatures sin in heaven, they must suffer in 
hell. 5. Sin is the work of darkness, and darkness is the wages of sin. The 
darkness uf misery and torment follows the darkness of sin. They who will 
not walk according to the light and direction of God’s law shall be deprived 
of the light of God’s countenance, and the comforts of his presence. 6. As sin 
binds men over to punishment, so misery and torment hold men under punish- 
ment, The darkness which is their misery keeps them so as that they cannot 
get away from their torment. 7. The last degree of torment is not till the day 
of judgment. The sinning angels, though in hell already, yet are reserved 
to the Judgment of the great day. 

Secondly. See how God dealt with the old world, even in much the same 
way that he dealt with the angels. He spared not the old world. Here 
observe, 1. The number of offenders sienifics no more to procure any favour 
than the quality. If the sin be universal, the punishment shall likewise extend 
toall. But, 2. If there be but a few righteous, they shall be preserved. God 
does not destroy the good with the bad. He doth in wrath remember mercy. 
3. They who are preachers of righteousness in an age of universal corruption 
and degeneracy, holding forth the word of life in an unblameable and exemplary 
conversation, shall be preserved in a time of general destruction. 4. God can 
make use of those creatures as the instruments of his vengeance in punishing 
sinners which he at first made and appointed for their service and benefit. He 
destroyed the whole world by water. But observe, 5. What is the procuring 
cause of this,—it was a world of ungodly men. Ungodliness puts men out of 
Divine protection, and exposes them to utter destruction. 

Thirdly. See how God dealt with Sodom and Gomorrha. Though they were 
situated in a country like the garden of the Lord, yet if in such a fruitful soil 
they shall abound in sin, God can soon turn a fruitful land into barrenness, and 
a well-watered country into dust and ashes. Observe, 1. No political union 
or confederacy can keep off judgments from a sinful people. Sodom, and the 
neighbouring cities, were no more secured by their regular government than 


the angels by the dignity of their nature, or the old world by their vast number. 


can make use of contrary creatures to punish incorrigible sinners. He 
He that keeps tire and 
water from hurting his people, Jsa. xliii. 2, can make either to destroy his 
enemies, therefore they are never safe. 3. Most heinous sins bring most griev- 
ous judgments. ‘They who are abominable in their vices were remarkable for 
their plagues. ‘They who are sinners exceedingly before the Lord must expect 
the most dreadful vengeance. 4. The punishes of sinners in former ages 
is designed for the example of those who come after, not only in the time of 


2. Go 


therefore, ‘to make for your part,” or “on your side,” “as far as 
depends on you.’ ‘To make absolutely and finally is God’s only. 
“ Ministered:” rather, “furnished ;” the same word as in verse 5, 
where it is rendered “add to.” ‘Furnish forth your own lives 
with these Christian graves, so shall be furnished to you,” &e. 
(Alford). : ; 

i. 14, “Shortly :” better, “swift is the putting off,” &c., referring 
to the manner, not time of his death. Christ had foretold the one, not 


the other (John xxi. 18, 19). Death would come to the apostle at 
once, not by failing health or long sickness ; therefore he must not 
trust to the effect of a dying appeal to strengthen their faith and 
knowledge. 

i, 16—18. The apostle recalls the wonders of the transfiguration 
which he, James, and John witnessed, to confirm their faith in the 
Lord’s power and glory (Matt. xvii. 1—7). 

i, 19. The apparent meaning of the Authorised Version, that the 
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living, but follow them in their course and way of living. Men who live ungedly 
must see what they are to expect if they go on still in a course of impiety. Let 
us take warning by all the instances of God’s taking vengeance, which are 
recorded for our admonition, and to prevent our promising ourselves impunity, 
though we go on in a course of sin. 


7 And delivered just Lot, vexed with the filthy 
conversation of the wicked: 8 (For that righteous 
man dwelling among them, in seeing and hearing, 
vexed his righteous soul from day to day with thei 
unlawful deeds;) 9 The Lord knoweth how to 
deliver the godly out of temptations, and to re- 
serve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be 


punished : 


When God sends destruction on the ungodly he commands deliverance for 
the righteous ; andif he rain fire and brimstone on the wicked, he will cover the 
head of the just, and they shall be hid in the day of his anger. This we have 
an instance of in his preserving Lot. Where observe, 

First. The character given of Lot. He is called a just mas ‘this he was as to 
the generally prevailing bent of his heart, and through the main of his con- 
versation. God does not account men just or unjust from one single act, but 
from the general course of life. And here is a just man in the midst of a most 
corrupt and profligate generation, universally gone off from all good. He 
does not follow the muititude to do evil, but in a city of injustice he walks 
uprightly. > RS 

Secondly. The impression the sins of others have upon this righteous man. 
Thc ugh the sinner takes pleasure in his wickedness, it is grief and vexation 
to the soul of the righteous. In bad company we cannot scape either guilt 
or grief. Let the sins of others be a trouble to us, othe: wise it will not be 
possible for us to keep ourselves pure. : ~ 

Thirdly. Here is particular mention of the duration and continuance of 
this good man’s grief and vexation; it was “from day to day.” Being accus- 
tomed to see and hear their wickedness did not reconcile him to it, nor abate 
the horror that was occasioned by it. This is the righteous man that God 
preserved from the desolating judgment that destreyed all round about him, 
And from this instance we are taught to argue that God knows how to deliver 
his people, and punish his enemies. It is here presupposed that the righteous 
must have their temptations and trials. The devil and his instruments will 
thrust sore at them, that they may fall; and if we will get to heaven, it must be 
through many tribulations: it is then our duty to reckon upon and prepare for 
them. Observe here, 1. The Lord knows them that are his. He has set apart 
him that is godly for himself, and if there is but one in five cities, he knows 
him; and where there is a greater number he cannot be ignorant, or overlook 
any one of them. 2. The wisdom of God is never at a loss about ways and 
means to deliver his people. They are often utterly at a loss, and cas see no 
way: he can discover a great many. 3. The deliverance of the godly is the work 
of God; that which he concerns himself in, both his wisdom to contrive the 
way, and his power to work out the deliverance out of ies tp yy to prevent 
their falling into sin, and their being ruined by their troubles. And surely, 
if he can deliver out of temptation, he can keep from falling into it, if he did not 
see such trials to be necessary. 4. God makes a very great difference in his 
dealings with the godly and the wicked. When he saves his people from 
destruction he delivers over his enemies to deserved ruin. The unjust has no 
share in the salvation God works out for the righteous. The wicked are 
reserved to the day of judgment. Here we see, Ist. There is a day of judg- 
ment. God has appointed a day wherein he will judge the world. 2nd. The 
preservation of impenitent sinners is only areserving them to the day of the 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God. 


10 But chiefly them that walk after the flesh in 
the lust of uncleanness, and despise government. 
Presumptuous are they, selfwilled, they are not afraid 
to speak evil of dignities. 11 Whereas angels, which 
are greater in power and might, bring not railing 
accusation against them before the Lord. 12 But 
these, as natural brute beasts, made to be taken and 
destroyed, speak evil of the things that they under- 
stand not; and shall utterly perish in their own 
corruption; 13 And shall receive the reward of 
unrighteousness, as they that count it pleasure to 
riot in the day time. Spots they are and blemishes, 
sporting themselves with their own deceivings while 
they feast with you; 14 Having eyes full of adul- 
tery, and that cannot cease from sin; beguiling 
unstable souls: an heart they have exercised with 
covetous practices; cursed children: 15 Which 
have forsaken the right way, and are gone astray, 
following the way of Balaam the son of Bosor, who 
loved the wages of unrighteousness; 16 But was 
rebuked for his iniquity: the dumb ass speaking 
with man’s voice forbad the madness of the prophet. 
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17 These are wells without water, clouds that are 
carried with a tempest; to whom the mist of dark- 
ness is reserved for ever. 18 For when they speak 
great swelling words of vanity, they allure through 
the lusts of the flesh, through much wantonness, those 
that were clean escaped from them who live in error. 
19 While they promise them liberty, they themselves 
are the servants of corruption: for of whom a man is 
overcome, of the same is he brought in bondage. 20 
For if after they have escaped the pollutions of the 
world through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein, and 
overcome, the latter end is worse with them than the 
beginning. 21 For it had been better for them not 


to have known the way of righteousness, than, after 


they have known 7, to turn from the holy command- 
ment delivered unto them. 22 But it is happened 
unto them according to the true proverb, The dog is 
turned to his own vomit again; and the sow that was 


washed to her wallowing in the mire. 


The apostle’s design being to warn us of, and arin us against, seducers, he 
now returns to discourse more particularly of them, and give us an account 
of their character and conduct, which does abundantly justify the righteous 
Judge of the world in reserving them in an especial nianner for the most severe 
and heavy doom,—as Cain is taken under special protection, that he might be 
kept for uncommon vengeance. But why will God deal thus with these false 
teachers? This he shews in what follows :— 

First. These “walk after the tlesh;” they follow the devices and desires 
of their own hearts. ‘They give up themselves to the conduct of their own 
fleshly mind, refusing to make their reason stoop to Divine revelation, aud 
bring every thought to the obedience of Christ; they in their lives act directly 
contrary to God’s righteous precepts, and comply with the demands of corrupt 
nature. Evil opinions are often accompanied with evil practices; and they who 
are for propagating error are for improving in wickedness. They will not 
sit down contented in the measure of iniquity to which they have attained, ver 
is it enough for them to stand up, and maintain, and defend what wickedness 
they have already committed; but they walk after the flesh, they go on in their 
sinful course, and increase unto more ungodliness, and greater degrees of 
impurity and uncleanness too. They also pour contempt on those whom God 
has set in authority over them, and requires them to honour; these, therefore, 
despise the ordinance of God; and we need not wonder at it, for they are bold 
and daring, obstinate and refractory, and will not only in their hearts despise, 
but with their tongues will utter slanderous and reproachful words of those 
who are set over tliem. 

Secondly. This he aggravates by setting forth the very different conduct 
of more excellent creatures, even the angels. Of wliom observe, 1. They are 
greater in power and might, and that even than those who are clothed with 
authority and power among the sons of men, and much more than those false 
teachers who are slanderous revilers of magistrates and governors. The good 
angels vastly excel us in all natural and moral excellencies,—in strength, duder- 
standing, and holiness too. 2. Good angels are accusers of sinful creatures 
either of their own kind or ours, or both. They who are allowed to behol 
the face of God, and stand before his throne, cannot but have a zeal for his 
honour, and accuse and blame those who dishonour him. 3. Angels bring their 
accusations of sinful creatures before the Lord. They do not publish their 
faults and tell their crimes to their fellow-creatures in a way of calumny aud 
slander, but it is before the Lord, who is the Judge, and will be the Avenger 
of all impiety and injustice. ¢€. The good aigels mingle no bitter revilings, or 
base reproaches, with any of their accusatiwns or charges they bring against the 
wickedest and worst of criminals. Let us, who pray that God’s will may be 
done “on earth as it is in heaven,” imitate the angels in this particular. If we 
complain of wicked men, let it be to God, and that not with rage and reviling, 
but with compassion and composedness of mind, that they may evidence that 
we belong to Him who is meek and merciful. 

Thirdly. The apostle, webs! shewn in the llth verse how unlike seducing 
teachers are to the most excellent creatures, proceeds, ver. 12, to shew how like 
they are to the most inferior. ‘They are like the horse and mule, which have 
no understanding; they are as natural brute beasts, “made to be taken and 
destroyed.” Men, under the power of sin, are so far from observing Divine 
revelation, that they do not exercise reason, or act according to the diveetiow 
thereof: they walk by sight, and not by faith, and judge of things according 
to their senses; as they represent things pleasant and agreeable, so they must 
be approved and esteemed. Brute creatures follow the instinct of their sen- 
sitive appetite, and sinful man follows the inclination of his carnal mind. These 
refuse to employ the understanding and reason God has given them, and su are 
ignorant of what they might and ought to know. And therefore observe, 

1. Ignorance is the cause of evil speaking. And, 

2. Destruction will be the ettect of it. These persons shall be utterly de- 
stroyed in their own corruption. ‘lheir vices not only expose them to the 
wrath of God in another world, but many times bring them to misery and rnin 
in this life. And surely such sort of impudent offenders, who glory in their 
shame, and to whom openness in sin is an improvement of the pleasure of 
sinning, do most justly deserve all the plagues of this life and the pains of the 
next in the greatest extremity; therefore whatever they meet with is the just 
reward of their unrighteousness, Such sinners, who sport themselves in mis- 
chief, deceive themselves, and disgrace all they belong to; for by ove sort of 
sins they prepare themselves for another; and their extravagant feastings, 
their intemperance in eating and drinking, bring them to commit all manner 
of lewdness, so that their eyes are “full of adultery.” ‘Their wanton looks 
shew their own impure lusts, and are designed and directed to enkindle the 


written word of God, the “word of prophecy,” is more sure than the 
voice of God from heaven, must be erroneous. The most probable 
interpretation of “a more sure word,” &c., or, rather, as the Greek, 
“the word of prophecy more sure,’”’’is that the apostle means that 
the word of prophecy is to him and his fellow-believers more sure 
since the manifestation and recognition of Christ’s glory on the 
mount (Psa. ii. 7), which was a fulfilment of prophecy. Of the 
latter part of this verse, the rendering of Tregelles seems best: 
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*“Whereunto ye do well to take heed (as unto a light shining in a 
dark place, until the day have dawned and the morning star arisen) 
in your hearts.” For, as Fausset remarks, the day. has already 
dawned in the heart of believers; they only wait for its visible mani- 
festation at Christ’s coming. ; ’ 
i. 20, 21. “ Private” in verse 20 is explamed “by the will of - 
man” in verse 21, The prophets themselves could not always fully 
interpret the prophecies they spoke, because they spoke not of 
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like m others; and this is what a cannot cease from. The heart is insatiate 
in lusting, and the eye incessant in looking after what may gratify their unclean 
desires. And they who are themselves impudent and incessant in sin are very 
diligent, and often successful, in deceiving others, and drawing others into the 
same excess of riot. But here observe who they are who are in the greatest 
danger of being led away into error and impiety, even the unstable. Those 
whose hearts are not established with grace are easily turned into the way of 
sin, or else such sort of sensual wretches will not be able to prevail upon them; 
for these are not only riotous and lascivious, but covetous also; and these kind 
of practices their hearts are exercised with. al pant after riches, and the 
desire of their souls is to the wealth of this world, It is a considerable part 
of their work to contrive to get wealth; in this their hearts are exercised, and 
then they execute their projects. And if men abandon themselves to all sorts 
of lusts we cannot wonder that the apostle should call them “‘cursed children ;” 
for they are liable to the curse of God denounced against such ungodly, unright- 
eous men, and they bring a curse upon all that hearken and adhere to them. 

Fourthly. The apostle, ver. 15, 16, proves that they are cursed children, even 
such covetous persons as the Lord abhors, by shewing, 

1. They have “ forsaken the right way,” and it cannot be but such self-seekers 
must be out of the right way, which is a self-denying way. 

2. They are gous into a wrong way; they have erred and strayed from the 
neg of life, and gone over into the path which leads to death, and takes hold 
o 
son of Bosor.” ist. That is a way of unrighteousness into which men are led 
by the wages of unrighteousness, 2nd, Outward temporal good things are the 
wages sinners expect and promise themselves, though they are often disap- 
pointed. 3rd. The inordinate love of the good things of this world turns 
men out of the way which leads to the unspeakably better things of another 
life. Love of riches and honour turned Balaam out of the way of his duty, 
although he knew that the way he took displeased the Lord. 4th. They who 
from the same principle are guilty of the same practices with notorious sinners, 
are, in the judgment of God, the followers of such vile offenders, and therefore 
must reckon upon being at last where they are. They shall have their portion 
with those in another world whom they imitated in this. 5th. Heinous and 
hardened sinners do sometimes meet with rebukes for their iniquity. God 
stops them in their way, and does open the mouth of conscience, or by some 
startling providence startle and affright them. 6th. Though some more un- 
common and extraordinary rebukes may for a little while cool men’s courage, 
and hinder their violent progress in the way of sin, it will not make them for- 
sake the way of iniquity, and go over into the way of holiness. If rebuking 
a sinner for his iniquity would have made a man return to his duty, surely 
the rebuke of Balaam must have produced this effect ; for here was a surprising 
miracle wrought. The dumb ass, in whose mouth no man can expect to meet 
with reproof, is enabled to speak, and that with a human voice, and to her 
owner and master, who is here called a prophet, for the Lord appeared, and 
spake sometimes to him, Num. xxii. 23,24. But indeed he was among the pro- 
phets of the Lord as Judas among the apostles of Christ. And she exposes 
the madness of his conduct, and opposes his going on in this evil way, and yet 
all in vain. They who will not yield to usual methods of reproof will be 
but little influenced by miraculous appearances to turn them from their sinful 
courses. He is indeed restrained from actually cursing the people, but he had 
so strong a desire after the honours and riches that were promised him, that 
he went as far as he could, and did his uttermost to get from under the restraint 
that was upon him. daw 

Fifthly. The apostle proceeds in the 17th verse to a farther description of 
seducing teachers, whom he sets forth as “wells” or fountains “ without 
water.” Observe, 7 

1. Ministers should be as wells or fountains where the people may find 
instruction, direction, and comfort. But, 

2. False teachers have nothing of this to impart to those who consult them. 
The word of truth is the water of life, which refreshes the souls that receive 
it; but these deceivers are set upon spreading and promoting error, and there- 
fore are set forth as empty, because there is no truth in them. In vain, then, 
are all our expectations of being fed and filled with knowledge and under- 
standing by those who are themselves ignorant and empty. ‘They are also 
“clouds carried with a tempest.” When we see acloud we expect a refreshing 
shower from it; but these are clouds which yield no rain, for they are driven 
with the wind, but not of the Spirit, but the stormy wind or tempest of their 
own ambition and covetousness. They espouse and spread those opinions that 
will procure most applause and advantage to themselves. And as clouds 
obstruct the light of the sun, and darken the air, so do these darken counsel 
by words without knowledge, and wherein there is no truth. And seeing these 
men are for promoting darkness in this world, it is very just that the mist of 
darkness should be their portion in the next. Utter darkness was prepared 
for the devil, the great deceiver, and his angels, those instruments that he uses 
to turn men away from the truth; and therefore for them it is reserved, and 
that for ever. ‘The fire of hell is everlasting, and the smoke of the bottomless 
pit riseth up for ever and ever. And it is just with God to deal thus with 
them, because, Ist. They allure those they deal with, and draw them into a 
net, or catch them as men do fish. And, 2nd. It is with “great swelling 
words of vanity,” lofty expressions, which have a great sound, but little sense. 
3rd. They work upon the corrupt affections and carnal fleshly lusts of men, 
proposing what is grateful to them. And, 4th. They seduce persons who in 
reality avoided and kept at a distance from those who spread and those who 
embraced hurtful and destructive errors. Observe, J irst. By application 
and industry men attain a skilfulness and dexterity in promoting error; they 
are as artful and as successful as the fisher that makes angling his daily em- 
ployment. The business of these men is to draw disciples after them, and in 
their methods and management there are some things worth observing, how 
they suit their bait to those they desire to catch. Secondly Erroneous teachers 
have a peculiar advantage to win men over to them, because they have sensual 
pleasures to take them with; whereas the ministers of Christ put men upon 
self-denial, and the mortifying of those lusts that others gratify and please. 
Wonder not, therefore, that truth prevails no more, or that errors spread so 
much, Thirdly. Persons who have for awhile adhered to the truth, and kept 
clear of errors, may, by the subtlety and industry of seducers, be so far deceived 
. as to fall into these errors they had for awhile clean escaped. Be therefore 
always upon your guard, maintain a godly jealousy of yourselves, search the 
Scriptures, pray for the Spirit to instruct and establish you in the truth, walk 
humbly with God, and watch against every thiag that may provoke him to give 
you up to a reprobate mind, that you may not be taken with the fair and spe- 
cious pretences of these false teachers, who promise liberty to all that will 
hearken to them, but not true Christian liberty for the service of God, but a 
licentiousness in sin, to follow the devices and desires of their own hearts. 
‘To prevent these men’s gaining proselytes, he tells us that, in the midst of all 
their talk of liberty, they themselves are the vilest slaves, for they are the 
servants of corruption. Their own lusts have gotten a complete victory over 
them, and they are actually in bondage to them, making provision for the flesh 
to satisfy its cravings, and comply with its directions, and obey its commands. 


themselves, but through the power of the Holy Spirit (1 Peter i. 
10—12). ‘For prophecy was never (not as Authorised Version, ‘in 
old time”) borne (to us) by the will of man, but holy men of God (one 
MS. reads ‘men from God") spoke, being borne along by the Holy 
Spit.” (See Note on 2 Tim. in. 16.) : : 

ii. This chapter relates to false teachers, their ungodliness and 


ishment. ; 
eas 1. “But:” in contrast to the true prophets just spoken of. Not 
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ell; and this he makes out by shewing it to be “the way of Balaam the | 
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| Their minds and hearts are so far corrupted and depraved that they have 
neither power nor will to refuse the task that is imposed on them. ‘They are 
conquered and captivated by their spiritual enemies, and yield their members 
servants of unrighteousness. And what a shame is it to be overcome and 
commanded. by those who are themselves the servants of corruption and 
slaves to their own lusts! This consideration should prevent cur being led 
away by these seducers. And to this he adds another, ver. 20; it is not only a 
shame and disgrace to be seduced by those who are themselves the slaves of 
sin, and led captive by the devil at his pleasure, but it is areal detriment to 
those who have clean escaped from them who live in error, for hereby “their 
latter end is made worse than their beginning.” Here we see, Ist. It is an 
advantage to escape the pollutions of the world, to be kept from gross and 
scandalous sins, though men are not thoroughly converted, and savingly 
changed; for hereby we are kept from grieving those who are truly serious, 
and emboldening those who are openly profane. Whereas, if we run with 
others to the same excess of riot, and abandon ourselves to the sins of the age, 
we afflict and dishearten those who endeavour to walk as becomes the Gospel, 
and strengthen the hands of those who are already engaged in open rebellion 
against the Most High, as well as alienate ourselves more from God, and harden 
our hearts against him. 2nd. Some men are for a time kept from the pollutions 
of the world by the knowledge of Christ, who are not savingly renewed in the 
spirit of their mind. A religious education has restrained many whom the 
grace of God has not renewed. If we receive the light of the truth, and have 
a notional knowledge of Christ in our head, it may be of some present service 
to us; but we must receive the love of the truth, and hide God’s word in our 
hearts, or it will not sanctify and save us. 3rd. Those who have for a time 
escaped the pollutions of the world are at first ensnared and entangled by 
false teachers. They first perplex men with sume plausible and specious objec- 
tions against the truths of the Gospel, and the more ignorant and unstable are 
hereby made to stagger, and brought to question the truth of doctrines they 
have received, because they cannot solve all the difficulties, nor answer all the 
objections, that are urged by these seducers. 41h. When men are once entangled 
they are easily overcome; therefore should Christians keep close to the word 
of God, and watch against those who seek to perplex and bowilder them; and~ 
that because, if men that have once escaped “are again entangled, the latter 
end is worse with them than the beginning.” 

Sixthly. ‘he apostle does in the Jast two verses of the chapter set himself to 
prove that a state of apostacy is worse than a state of ignorance; for this is 
a condemning the way of righteousness after they have had some knowledge 
of it, and expressed some liking to it. This carries in it a declaring that thev 
have found some iniquity in the way of righteousness, and some falsehood in 
the word of truth. ow to bring up such an evil report upon the good way 
of God, and such a false charge against the way of truth, must necessarily 
expose to the heaviest condemnation. The misery of such deserters of Christ 
and his Gospel is more unavoidable and more intolerable than that of other 
offenders; for, 1. God is more highly provoked by them who do by their con- 
duct despise the Gospel, as well as disobey the law, and do reproach and pour 
contempt upon God and his grace. 2. The devil does more narrowly watch, 
and more closely confine, those whom he has recovered, after they had once 

one off from him, and ple iomee to be the followers of the Lord Jesus Christ 
at. xii. 45. They are kept under a stronger guard; and no wonder it should 
be so, when they have licked up their own vomit again, returning to the same 
errors and impieties that they had once cast off, and seemed to detest and 
loathe, and wallow in that filthiness from which they appeared once to be really 
cleansed. Well, if the Scripture gives such an account of Christianity on the 
one hand, and of sin on the other, as we have here in these two verses, we cer- 
tainly ought highly to approve of the former, and persevere therein, because it 
is a way of righteousness, and a holy commandment; and to loathe and keep 
at the greatest distance from the latter, because it is set forth as most offensive 
and abominable. : 

(This passage is often quoted to prove “the possibility of falling from grace, 
and from a very high degree of it too.” But it is one of the last passages in 
the Bible that should be adduced to prove that doctrine. The true point of this 
passage is to shew that the persons referred to never were changed; that 
whatever external reformation might have occurred, their nature remained 
the same; and that when they apostatized from their outward profession, they 
merely acted out their nature, and shewed that in fact there had been no real 
change. ‘This passage will prove, what there are abundant facts to confirm, 
that persons may retorm externally, and then return again to their former 
corrupt habits; it can never be made to prove that one true Christian will fall 
away and perish. It will also prove that we should rely on no mere external 
reformation, no outward cleansing, as certain evidence of piety. Thousands who 
have been externally reformed have ultimately shown that they had no re- 
ligion, and there is nothing in mere outward reformation that can fit us for 
heaven. God looks upon the heart, and it is only the religion that has its seat 
there that can secure our final salvation. ] 


CHAPTER IIT. 


I. The apostle, drawing towards the conclusion of his second epistle, begins this last 
chapter of it with repeating the account of his design and scope in writing a second time 
to them, ver. 1], 2. II. He proceeds to mention one thing that induced him to write 
this second epistle, namely, the coming of scoffers, whom he describes, ver. 3—7. IIL, 
He instructs and establishes them in the coming of vur Lord Jesus Christ to judgment, 
ver. 8—10. IV. Hesets forth the use and improvement which Christians ought to 
make of Christ’s second coming, and that dissolution and renovation of things which 
will accompany that solemn coming of our Lord, ver, 11—18 


ATe3 HIS second epistle, beloved, 
Sy SFist I now write unto you; in 
YA /s% both which I stir up your 
f+ pure minds by way of re- 
of mn 
V4: membrance: 2 ‘That ye 
‘ i may be mindful of the words 
fs 


which were spoken before 


and Saviour: 


“damnable heresies,” as Authorised Version; rather, “heresies of 
destruction ”’—i.e., leading to destruction. ‘ Who bought them:” 
«By the use of this particular predication for Christ here, those 
heresies seem especially to be aimed at which denied or explained 
away the virtue of the propitiatory sacrifice of our Lord, by which he 
has bought us to himself” (Alford), Not “and bring,” but “ bring- 
ing upon themselves,” &e. i , 
ii, 2, ‘ Licentious,” not “ pernicious,” as Authorised Version. 
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That the apostle might the better reach his end in writing this epistle, 
which is to make them steady and constant in a fiducial and practical remem- 
brance of the doctrine of the Gospel, he, s 

First. Expresses his special affection and tenderness for them by calling them 
beloved, hereby evidencing that he added to godliness brotherly kindness, as he 
had, ch. i.7, exhorted them to do. Ministers must be examples of love and affec- 
tion, as well as life and conversation. 

Secondly. He evidences a sincere love to them, and hearty concern for them, 
by writing the same thing to them, though in other words. It being safe for 
them, it shall not be grievous to him to write upon the same subject, and pur- 
sue the same design by those methods which are most likely to succeed. 

Thirdly. The better to recommend the matter, he tells them that what he 
would have them to remember are, 1. “The words spoken by the holy pro- 

hets,” who were Divinely inspired, both enlightened and sanctified by the 
Poly Ghost ; and seeing these persons’ minds were purified by the sanctifying 
operation of the same Spirit, they were the better disposed to receive and 
retain what came from God by theholy prophets. 2. “‘ The commandments of 
the apostles of the Lord and Saviour,” and therefore the disciples and servants 
of Christ ought to regard what those, who are sent by him, have declared 
unto them to be the will of their Lord. What God has spoken by the prophets 
of the Old Testament, and Christ has commanded by the apostles of the New; 
cannot but demand and deserve to be frequently remembered; and they who 
meditate on these things will feel the quickening virtue thereof. It is by these 
things the pure minds of Christians are to be stirred up, that they may be 
active and lively in the work of holiness, and zealous and unwearied in the way 
to heaven. 


3 Knowing this first, that there shall come in the 
Jast days scoffers, walking after their own lusts, 4 
And saying, Where is the promise of his coming? 
for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue 


as they were from the beginning of the creation. 5 


For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the 
word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth 
standing out of the water and in the water: 6 
Whereby the world that then was, being overflowed 
with water, perished: 7 But the heavens and the 
earth, which are now, by the same word are kept in 
store, reserved unto fire against the day of judgment 


and perdition of ungodly men. 


To quicken and excite us to a serious minding and firm adhering to what 
God has revealed to us by the prophets and apostles, we are told that there 
will be scoffers, men who will both make a mock of sin and of salvation from 
it. God’s way of saving sinners by Jesus Christ is what men will scoff at, and 
that in the last days under the Gospel. ‘This indeed may seem very strange, 
that the New Testament dispensation of the covenant of grace, which is 
spiritual, and therefore more agreeable to the nature of God than the Old, 
should be ridiculed and reproached; but the spirituality and simplicity of the 
New Testament worship is directly contrary to the carnal mind of man. And 
this accounts for what the apostle seems here to hint at, namely, that scoffers 
shall be more numerous and more bold in the last days than ever before. 
Though, in all ages, those who were born and walked after the flesh did perse- 
cute, revile, and reproach them who were born and did walk after the Spirit ; 
yet in the last days there will be a great improvement in the art and impudence 
of bantering serious godliness, and those who firmly adhere to that circum- 
spection and self-denial which the Gospel prescribes. This is what is men- 
tioned as a thing well known to all Christians, and therefore they ought to 
reckon upon it, that they may not be surprised and shaken, as if some strange 
thing happened unto them. Now, to prevent the true Christian’s being over- 
come, when attacked by these scotters, we are told, , 

First. What sort of persons they are. They ‘“ walk after their own lusts;” they 
follow the devices and desires of their own hearts, and carnal corrupt affections, 
and not the dictates and directions of right reason and an enlightened, well- 
informed judgment. his they do in the course of their conversation,—they live 
as they list, and they speak as they list; it is not only their inward minds that are 
evil, and opposite to God, as the mind of every unrenewed sinner is, (tum. viii. 7,) 
alienated from God, ignorant of him, and averse to him; but they are grown 
to such a height of wickedness that they proclaim openly what is in the hearts 
of others who are yet carnal; they say their tongues are their own, and their 
strength, and time, and all is their own, and who is Lord over them? Who 
shall contradict or control them, or ever call them to account for what they 
say or do? And as they scorn to be confined by any laws of God in their con- 
versation, so neither will they bear that the revelation of God should dictate 
and prescribe to them what they are to believe. As they will walk in their own 
way, and talk their own language, so will they also think their own thoughts, 
and form principles which are altogether their own. Here also their own lusts 
alone shall be cousulted by them. None but such accomplished libertines as 
are here described can take a seat, at least they cannot sit in the seat of the 
scornful. By this ye shall know them, that ye may the better be upon your 
guard against them. 

Secondly. We also are foretold how far they will proceed. They will attempt 
to shake and unsettle us, even as to our belief of Christ’s second coming. ‘They 
will scotlingly say, ““ Where is the promise of his coming?” ver. 4. Without 
this all the other articles of the Christian faith will signify very little. ‘his is 
that which fills up and gives the finishing stroke to all the rest. ‘The promised 
Messiah is come; he was made flesh, and dwelt among us; he is altogether such 
a oue as is stated before, and has done all that for us which has been before taken 
notice of. ‘Lhese principles the enemies of Christianity have all along endea- 
voured to overturn ; but as these do all rest upon facts which are already past, 
and of which this and the other apostles have given us the most sure and satis- 
tying evidence, it is probable they will at last grow weary of their opposition to 
them. And yet, while one very principal article of our faith does refer to what 
is still behind, and only has a promise to rest upon, here they will still attack us, 
even to the end of time. ‘Lill our Lord is come, they will not themselves believe 
that he will come; nay, they will laugh at the very mention of his second 
evming, and do what in them lies to put all out of countenance who do seriously 
believe and wait for it. Now, therefore, let us see how this point stands, both 
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on the believer’s part, and on the part of these seducers. The leliever does net 
only desire that he may come, but, having a promise that he will come, a promise 
that he himself has made and oft repeated,—a promise received and reported 
by faithful witnesses, and left upon sure record,—he is also firmly and fully 
persuaded that he will come. On the other hand, these seducers, because they 
wish he never may, therefore do all that in them lies to cheat themselves and 
others into a persuasion that he never will come. If they cannot deny that 
there is a promise, yet they will laugh at that very promise, which argues much 
higher degrees of infidelity and contempt. “ Where is the promise,” say they, 
“of his coming ?” ; : , 

Thirdly. We are also forewarned of the method of their reasoning, for while 
they laugh, they will pretend to argue too, To this purpose they add, that 
“ since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation,” ver.4. This is a subtle, though not a solid, way of rea- 
soning; it is apt to make impressions upon weak minds, and especially upon 
wicked hearts. Because sentence against them is not speedily executed, there- 
fore they flatter themselves that it never will; whereupon ‘their hearts are 
fully set in them to do evil,” Keel. viii. 11. Thus they act themselves, and thus 
they would persuade others to act. So here, say they, the fathers are fallen 
asleep, they are all dead to whom the promise was made, and it never was 
made good in their time, and there is no likelihood that it ever will be in on 
time. Why should we trouble ourselves about it? If there had been any trut 
or certainty in the promise you speak of, we should surely have seen somewhat 
of it before this time—some signs of his coming, some preparatory steps in 
order to it; whereas we find to this very day “‘all things continue as they were,” 
without any change, even “from the beginning of the creation.” Since the 
world has undergone no changes in the course of so many thousand years, why 
should we affright ourselves as if it were to have an end? ‘Thus do these 
scoffers argue. ‘ Because they see no changes, therefore they fear not God,” 
Ps. lv. 19. They neither fear him nor his judgments; what he never has done, 
they would conclude he never can, or never will do. 

Fourthly. Here is the falsehood of their argument detected: whereas they 
confidently had said there had not been any change from the beginning of the 
creation, the apostle puts us in remembrance of a change already past, which, 
in a manner, does equal that which we are called to expect and look for, which 
was the drowning of the world in the days of Noah. This these scoffers had 
overlooked, they took no notice of it; though they might have known it, and 
ought to have known it, yet “this they willingly are ignorant of,” ver. 5. ‘They 
choose to pass it over in silence, as if they had never heard or known any thing 
of it. If they knew it, they did not like to retain it in their knowledge; they 
did not receive this truth in the love of it, neither did they care to own it. 
Note, It is hard to persuade men to believe what they are not willing to find 
true; they are ignorant in many cases, because they are willing to be ignorant ; 
and they do not know, because they do not care to know. But let not sinners 
think that such ignorance as this will be admitted as an excuse for whatever sin 
it may betray them into. They who crucified Christ did not know who he was 
for “had they known, they would not have erucified the Lord of glory, 
1 Cor. ii, 8. But though ignorant, they were not therefore innocent; their 
ignorance itself was a sin, willing and wilful ignorance, and one sin can be no 
excuse for another. So itis here; had these known of the dreadful vengeance 
with which God swept away a whole world of ungodly wretches at once, they 
would not surely have scofted at his threatenings of any after, equally terrible, 
judgment. But here they were willingly ignorant; they did not know what 
God had done, because they had no mind to know it. Now, therefore, we shall 
proceed to consider the representation which the apostle here lays down, both 
of the destruction of the old world by water, and that which does await this 
present world at the final conflagration. He mentions the one as what God has 
done, to convince and persuade us the rather to believe that the other both may 
be and will be. And, 

1. We begin with the apostle’s account of the destruction which has once 
already come upon the world, ver. 5,6: “ By the word of God the heavens were 
of old, and the earth standing out of the water and in the water whereby the 
world that then was, being overflowed with water, perished.” Originally the 
world was otherwise situated. She waters were most wisely divided at the 
creation, and most beneficially for us; some of the waters had proper reposi- 
tories above the firmament, here called the heavens, (as it is also Gen. i. 8;) and 
others under the firmament, gathered together unto one place: there were then 
both sea and @ry land, a commodious habitation for the children of men. But 
now at the time of the universal deluge the case is strangely altered; the waters 
which God had divided before, and assigued to each part its convenient re- 
ceptacle, now does he in anger throw together again in a heap; “‘ He breaks 
up the fountains of the great deep, and throws open the windows,” that is, the 
clouds, ‘‘of heaven,” Gen. vii. 11, till the whole earth was overflowed with 
water, and not a spot upon the highest mountains but what was fifteen cubits 
under water, Gen. vii. 20. Thus did he make known at once his terrible power 
and his fierce anger, and made an end of a whole world at once. “ ‘The world 
that then was, being overtlowed with water, perished,” ver.6. Is not here a 
change, and a most awful change! And then it is to be observed, that all this 
was done “ by the word of God.” It was by his powerful word that the world 
was made at first, and made in so commodious and beautiful a frame and order 
Heb. xi. 3, xatnpticbur, “ He said, Let there be a firmament,” &c. Gen. i. 6, qj 
and, “ Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together unto one place,” 
&c., ver. 9,10. ‘hus “ He spake, and it was done,” Ps. xxxiii. 9. Thus, says 
our apostle, “ by the word of the Lord the heavens were” as they were “of old,” 
that is, at the first creation; ‘and the earth” (as it was at first, a terraqueous — 
globe) “standing out of the water and in the water.” Nor was it only the 
first frame and order of the world that is here said to be “ by the word of God,’ 
but the after confusion and ruin of the world, as well as the utter destruction 
of its inhabitants, was also “by the same word.” None but that God who 
stretched out the heavens, and laid the foundation of the earth, could destroy 
and overthrow such a vast fabric at once. This was done by the word of his 
power, and it was also done according to the word of his promise. God had 
said that he would destroy man, even all flesh, and that he would do it by bring- 
ing a flood of waters upon the earth, Gen. vi. 7, 13,17. This was the change 
which God had before brought upon the world, and which these scoffers had 
overlooked. And now we are to consider, 

2. What the apostle says of the destructive change which is yet to come upon it. 

[They who maintained that the prediction that the earth would be destroyed 
was improbable, affirmed that there were no signs of such an event; that the 
laws of nature were stable and uniform; and that, as those laws had been so 
long and so uniformly unbroken, it was absurd to believe that such an event 
could occur. ‘lo meet this, all that was necessary was to shew that, in a case 
where the same objections substantially might be urged, it had actuall 
occurred that the world had been destroyed. ‘here was, in itself considered, 
as much improbability in believing that the world could be destroyed by water 
as that it would be destroyed by fire, and consequently the objection had no real 
force. Nore the apparent stability of the laws of nature, the world 
ei mee destroyed; and there is, therefore, no imprcbability that it may 
pe again. ; ‘ 


ii. 3. “In,” not “through;’’ the element in which these false 
teachers live is covetousness (verse 15). Inssances of God's punish- 
ment of the ungodly follow :— 

ii. 4. The rebellious angels. ; 

ii. 5. The people before the Flood. 

ii. 6. Sodom and Gomorrha, 

ii. 19. “ Dignities:” literally, “glories” ‘Them that are in 
authority ’(Tyndal). ‘Them that excel in worship” (Cranmer). 
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ii. 11, Angels do not act thus. 
fear to tread” (Pope). 

ii. 12. “ But these as irrational animals, born naturally for capture 
and destruction, speaking of the things they understand not, shall 
even perish in their corruption, receiving the reward of unrighteous- 
ness”’ (Alford). The stop should apparently be at “ unrighteous- 
ness,” as in Tyndal, Cranmer, and Alford; a fresh sentence then 

|| commencing, 


“Fools rush in where angels 
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“The heavens and the earth which now are, by the same word are kept in 
store, reserved unto fires against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly 
men,” ver. 7; where we have an awful account of the final dissolution of the 
world, and which we are yet more nearly concerned in. ‘The ruin that came 
upon the world and its inhabitants by the flood we read, and hear, and think of 
with concern, though those who were swept away by it were such as we never 
knew; but the judgment here spoken of is yet to come, and will surely come, 
though we know not when, nor upon what particular age or generation of men ; 
and therefore we are not, we cannot be, sure that it may not happen in our own 
times; and this makes a very great difference, though it should be admitted 
that they were equal in every other respect, which yet must not be allowed, for 
there were some, though very few, who escaped that deluge, but not one can 
escape in this conflagration: besides that, we were not in reach of the one, 
but are nut sure that we shall not be included in the other calamity. Now, 
therefore, to see the world to which we belong destroyed at once; not a single 
person only, not a particular family only, nor yet a nation, (even that which we 
are most nearly interested in and concerned for,) but the whole world, I say, 
sinking at once, and no ark provided, no possible way left of escaping for any 
one from the common ruin; this makes a difference between the desolation that 
has been, and what we yet are to expect. The one is already past, and never to 
return upon us any more; for God has said expressly that there shall “never 
any more be a flood to destroy the earth,” Gen. ix. 11—17._ The other is still 
behind, and as certain to come as the truth and the power of God can make it. 
The one came peruas upon the world, and was growing upon its inhabitants 
forty days, before it made an utter end of them, Gen. vii. 12,17. This other 
will come upon them swiftly, and all at once, 2 Pet. ii. 1. Besides that, there 
were in that overthrow, as we have said, a few who did escape, but the ruin 
which does yet await this world, whenever it comes, will be absolutely a uni- 
versal one; not any part but what the devouring flames will seize upon; nota 
sanctuary left any where for the inhabitants to flee to; not a single spot in all 
this world where any one of them can be safe. Thus, whatever ditferences may 
be assigned between that destruction of the world and this here spoken of, they 
do indeed represent the approaching as the most terrible judgment; yet that the 
world has once been destroyed by an universal deluge does render it the more 
credible that it may again be ruined by an universal conflagration. Let, there- 
fore, the scoffers, who laugh at the coming of our Lord to judgment at last, 
consider that it may be. There is nothing said of it in the word of God but 
what is within reach of the power of God; and, though they still should ses 
they shall not put us out of countenance; we are well assured that it will be, 
because he has said it, and we can depend upon his promise. They do err, not 
knowing (at least, not believing) the Scriptures, nor the power of God; but 
we know, and we do or ought to depend upon, both. Now that which he has 
said, and which he will certainly make good, is, that “the heavens and the earth 
which now are,” which we are now related to, and which still subsist in all the 
beauty and order in which we see them, and which are so agreeable and useful 
to us, as we find they are; they are kept in store, not to be what earthly minds 
would wish to have them, treasures for us, but to be what God will have them, 
in his treasury, securely dodned and kept safe for his purposes; it follows, they 
are “reserved unto fire.” bserve, God’s sohlerdee judgments are more ter- 
rible than those which went before. The old world was destroyed by water, 
but this is reserved unto fire, which shall burn up the wicked at the last cay 
and though this seems to be delayed, yet, as this wicked world is upheld by the 
word of God, so it is only reserved for the vengeance of Him to whom ven- 
geance belongs, who will at the day of judgment deal with an ungodly world 
according to their deserts: for “the day of judgment” is the day of the “ per- 
dition of ungodly men.” They who now scoff at a future judgment shall find it 
a day of vengeance and utter destruction. Beware, therefore, of being among 
those scoffers. Never question but the day of the Lord. will come. Give dili- 
gence, therefore, to be found in Christ, that it may be a time of refreshment and 
day of rede pee to you, which will bea day of indignation and wrath to the 
ungodly world, 


8 But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, 
that one day zs with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. 9 The Lord is 
not slack concerning his promise, as some men count 


o 
slackness; but is longsuffering to -us-ward, not 


willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance. 10 But the day of the Lord 
will come as a thief in the night; in the which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also 
and the works that are therein shall be burned up. 


The apostle comes in these words to instruct and establish Christians in the 
truth of the coming of the Lord, where we may clearly discern the tenderness 
and affection wherewith he speaks to them, Calling them “ beloved.” He had a 
compassionate concern and a love of goodwill for the ungodly wretches who 
refused to believe Divine revelation; but he has a peculiar respect for the true 
Selievers, and the remaining ignorance and weakness that he apprehends to be 
in them make him jealous, and put him on giving them a caution. And here we 
may observe, : é 

First. The truth which the apostle asserts, that “with the Lord one day is as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” ‘Though in the account of 
men there is a great deal of difference between a day and a year, and a vast deal 
more between one day and a thousand years, yet in the account of God, who 
inhabits eternity, in which there is no succession, there is no difference; for all 
things past, present, and future, are ever before him, and the delay of a thou- 
sand years cannot be so much to him as the deferring any thing for a day or hour 
is to us. 

Secondly. The importance of this truth. This is the one thing the apostle 
would not have us ignorant of. A holy awe and reverential fear of God is 
necessary in order to our worshipping and glorifying him, and a belief of the 
inconceivable distance between him and us is very proper to beget and maintain 
that religious fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom. This is a 
truth that belongs tu our peace, and therefore he endeavours it may not be hid 
from our eyes, as it is in the original, ‘ Let not this one thing be hid from you.’ 
If men have no knowledge or belief of the eternal God, they will be very apt to 
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think him such an one as themselves. And yet how hard is it to conceive of 
eternity. It is, therefore, not very easy to attain such knowledge of God as ia 
absolutely necessary. 

Sasthies In the 9th verse we are told the Lord is not slack ; he does not delay 

the appointed time. As God kept the time that he had appointed for 

the delivering Israel out of Egypt to a day, Fz. xii. 41, so he will keep to the 
time appointed in coming to judge the world. What a difference is there 
between the account which God makes and that which men make! Good 
men are apt to think God stays beyond the appointed time, that is, the time 
which they have set for their own and the church’s deliverance; but they set 
one time, and God sets another, and he will not fail to keep the day which he 
has appointed; and ungodly men, they dare charge a culpable slackness upon 
God, as if he had slipped the time, and laid aside the thoughts of coming. ut 
the apostle assures us that what men count slackness is truly long-suffering, 
and that to us-ward it is a giving more time to his own people, whom he has 
chosen, before the foundation of the world, many of whom are not as yet con- 
verted; and those who are in a state of grace and favour with God are to 
advance in knowledge and holiness, and in the exercise of faith and patience, to 
abound in good works, doing and suffering what they are called to, that they 
may bring glory to God, and improve in a meetness for heaven; for God is “ not 
willing that ory ” of these “should perish, but that all of them should come to 
repentance.” Here observe, 1. Repentance is absolutely necessary in order 
to salvation; ‘except we repent we shall perish,” Zu. xiii. 3, 5. 2. God has 
no delight in the death of sinners. As the punishment of sinners is a torment 
unto his creatures, a merciful God does not take pleasure in it; and though the 
rincipal design of God in his long-suffering is the blessedness of them “ whom 

e has chosen to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth,” yet his goodness and forbearance do in their own nature invite and call 
to repentance all those to whom they are exercised. And if men continue 
impenitent, when God gives them space to repent, he will deal more severely 
with them, though the great reason why he did not hasten his coming was 
because he had not accomplished the number of his elect. Abuse not, there- 
fore, the patience and long-suffering of God, by abandoning yourselves to a 
course of ungodliness. Presume not to go on oldly in the way of sinners, nor 
to sit down securely in an unconverted, impenitent state, as he that said, 
Mat. xxiv. 48, ““ My Lord delayeth his coming,” lest he come and surprise you; 
for as we read, ver. 10, “tke day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night.” 
Where we may observe, 

Ist. The certainty of the Cn of the Lord. Though it is now above sixteen 
hundred years since this epistle was written, and the day is not yet come, it 
assuredly will come. “God has appointed a day wherein he will judge the 
world in righteousness,” and he will keep his appointment. “It is appointed 
to men once to die, and after this the judgment,” Heb. ix. 27. Settle it, there- 
fore, in your hearts that the day of the Lord will certainly come, and you shall 
certainly be called to give an account of all things done in the body, whether 

ood or evil; and let your exact walking before God, and your frequent judg- 
ing yourselves, evidence your firm belief of a future judgment, when many live 
as if they were never to give any account at all. 

2nd. The suddenness of this day. It will come “‘as a thief in the night,” at 
a time when men are sleeping and secure, and have no manner of apprehension 
or expectation of the day of the Lord, no more than men have of a thief when 
they are in a deep sleep in the dark and silent night. ‘“ At midnight there was 
a cry, Behold the bridegroom comes,” Mat. xxv. 6; and at that time not only 
the foolish, but also the wise virgins slumbered and slept. The Lord will come 
in a day when we look not for him, and an hour when men are not aware. That 
time which men think to be the most improper and unlikely, and therefore are 
most secure, will be the time of the Lord’s coming. Let us, then, beware how 
we in our thoughts and imaginations put that day far away from us, but rather 
suppose it to be so much nearer in reality by how much farther off it is in the 
opinion of the ungodly world. 

3rd. The solemnity of this coming. Ist. “ The heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise.” The visible heavens, as unable to abide, when the Lord shall 
come in his glory, shall pass away, they shall undergo a mighty alteration; and 
this shall be very sudden, and with such a noise as the breaking and tumbling 
down of so great a fabric must necessarily occasion. 2nd. “ The elements shall 
melt with fervent heat.” At this coming of the Lord it shall not only be very 
tempestuous round about him, so that the very heavens shall pass away as ina 
mighty, violent storm, but “a fire shall go before him,” that shall melt the 
elements of which the creatures are composed. 3rd. ‘‘'The earth also, and all 
the works that are therein, shall be burnt up.” The earth and its inhabitants, 
and all the works, whether of nature or art, shall be destroyed. The stately 
palaces and gardens, and all the desirable things wherein worldly-minded men 
did seek and place their happiness, all of them shall be burnt up. All sorts of 
creatures which God has made, and all the works of men, must submit; all must 
pass through the fire, which shall be a consuming fire to all that sin has brought 
into the world, though it may be but a refining fire to the works of God’s hand, 
that, the glass of the creation being made much brighter, the saints may much 
better discern the glory of the Lord therein. 

[As to the S enieiliie or probability of such a destruction by fire as is here 
predicted, no one can have any doubt who is acquainted with the disclosures 
of modern science in regard to the internal structure of the earth. Even the 
ancient philosophers, from some cause, supposed that the earth would yet be 
destroyed by fire; and modern science has made it probable that the interior of 
the earth is a melted and intensely heated mass of burning materials; that the 
habitable world is but a comparatively thin crust or shell over those internal fires; 
that earthquakes are caused by the vapours engendered by that heated mass 
when water comes in contact with it; and that volcanoes are but vent-holes 
through which those internal flames make their way to the surface. Whether 
these fires will everywhere make their way to the surface, and produce a 
universal conflagration, perhaps could not be determined by science; but ne 
one can doubt that the simple command of God would be all that is necessary 
to pour those burning floods over the earth, as he once caused the waters 
to roll over every mountain and through every valley. As to the question 
whether it is probable that such a change produced by fire, and bringing the 
present order of things to a close, will occur, it may be remarked farther 
that there is reason to believe that such changes are in fact taking place in 
other worlds. ‘During the last two or three centuries, upwards of thirteen 
fixed stars have disappeared. One of them, situated in the northern hemisphere 
presented a peculiar darren Y and was so bright as to be seen by the naked 
eye at mid-day. It seemed to be on fire, appearing at first of a dazzling white, 
then of a reddish yellow, and lastly of an ashy pale colour. 
that it was burned up, as it has never been seen since. 
visible about sixteen months.’] 

And now, who can but observe what a difference there will be between the 
first coming of Christ and the second! And yet that is called “the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord?’ Mal. iv. 5. How much more dreadful must this 
coming to judgment be! May we be so wise as to prepare for it, that it may 
not be aday of vengeance and destruction unto us. Oh, what will become of 
us if we set our affections op this earth, and make it our portion, seeing all 


ir. La Place supposes 
The conflagration was 


ii. 13. “ Counting as pleasure that delicate living which is but tor 

a day” (Alford). “They count it pleasure to live deliciously for a 
' season” (Tyndal). The Authorised Version, “riot,” is a mistrans- 

lation. “Spots, &c, in your feasts of charity,” or “love-feasts :” 
see Jude 12. 

ii. 14. “ A heart practised in covetousness, children of the curse :” 
so literally. 

ii, 15. Their covetousness leada to their being cursed. 


ii. 17. “ Mists driven by a whirlwind :” so best MSS. 

ii. 18. Most MSs. read ‘‘ those who had nearly escaped.” Those 
who were nearly free from the errors in doctrine and practice of the 
heathen are laid hold of by these deceivers, who (verse 19) promise 
them Gospel freedom while they themselves are still in bondage to 
corruption, and know nothing of true liberty. (Compare the whole 
passage, verses 1—18, with Jude 4—13.) 

ii. 20. Sin against knowledge is more fatal than ignorant sin, 
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these things shall be burnt up! Look out, therefore, and make sure of a 
happiness beyond this visible world, which must all be melted down. 


11 Seewng then that all these things shall be dis- 
solved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in all 
holy conversation and godliness, 12 Looking for 
and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, 
wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat? 13 
Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 14 Wherefore, beloved, seeing that 

e look for such things, be diligent that ye may be 
found of him in peace, without spot, and blameless. 
15 And account that the longsuffering of our Lord is 
salvation; even as our beloved brother Paul also 
according to the wisdom given unto him hath written 
unto you; 16 As also in all fis epistles, speaking 
in them of these things; in which are some things 
lard to be understood, which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest, as they do also the other scriptures, 
unto their own destruction. 17 Ye therefore, be- 
loved, seeing ye know these things before, beware lest 
ye also, being led away with the error of the wicked, 
fall from your own stedfastness. 18 But grow in 
grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. ‘To him be glory both now and for 


ever. Amen. 


First. The apostle having instructed them in the doctrine of Christ’s second 
coming, he takes occasion thence to exhort them to purity and godliness in 
their whole conversation. All the truths which are revealed in Scripture 
should be improved for our advancement in practical godliness. This is the 
elfect that knowledge must produce, or we are never the better for it; “If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if yedo them.” Seeing all these things must 
be dissolved, how holy should we be that are assured of it, departing from and 
dying to sin, that has so corrupted and defiled all the visible creation that 
there is an absolute need of its dissolution! All that was made for man’s use 
is subject to vanity by man’s sin; and if the sin of man has brought the visible 
heavens, and the elements, and earth, under a curse, from which they cannot 
be freed without being dissolved, what an abominable evil is sin, and how much 
to be hated by us! And inasmuch as this dissolution is in order to their bein 
restored to their primitive beauty and excellency, how pure and holy phonld 
we be,in order to our being fit for the new heaven and new earth, wherein 
dwells righteousness! It is a very exact and universal holiness that he exhorts 
to, not resting in any lower measure or degree, but labouring to be eminent 
beyond what is commonly attained. Holy in God’s house and in our own, holy 
in our worshipping of God, and in our conversing with men, all our conversa- 
tions, whether with high or low, rich or poor, good or bad, friends or enemies, 
must be holy. We must keep ourselves “ unspotted from the world ” in all our 
converses with it; we must be “ perfecting holiness in the fear of God,” and in 
the loveof God too. We must exercise ourselves unto godliness of all sorts in 
all its parts, trusting in God, and delighting in God only, who continues the 
same when the whole visible creation shall be dissolved ; devoting ourselves to 
the service of God, and designing the glorifying and enjoyment of God, who 
endures for ever; whereas, what worldly men delight in and follow after must 
all be dissolved. These things, which we now see, must in a little while pass 
away, and be no more as they now are. Look, therefore, at what shall abide 
aid continue, which, though it is not present, is certain, and not far off. This 
looking for the day of God is one of the directions the apostle gives us in order 
to our being eminently holy and godly in all manner of conversation. Look for 
the day of God as what you firmly believe shall come, and what you earnestly 
long tor. The coming of the day of God is what every Christian must hope 
for and earnestly expect; for it is a day when Christ shall appear in the glory 
of the Father, and evidence his Divinity and Godhead, even to those who countea 
him a mere man. The first coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, when he appeared 
in the form of a servant, was what the people of God aid earnestly wait and 
look for; that coming was for “the consolation of Israel,” Lu. ii. 25. How 
much more’ should they wait with expectation and earnestness for his second 
coming, which will be the day of their complete redemption, and of his most 
glorious manifestation. Then he shall come to be admired in his saints, and 
glorified in all them that believe; for though it cannot but terrify and aftright 
the ungodly to see the visible heavens all in a flame, and the elements melting, 
pe the believer, whose faith is the evidence of things not seen, can rejoice in 

1ope of more glorious heavens, after these have been melted and refined by 
that dreadful fire which shall burn up all the dross of this visible creation 
Here we must take notice, . 7 

1. What true Christians look for, and that is, “new heavens and a new 
earth,” in which a great deal more of the wisdom, power, and goodness of our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ will be clearly discerned than we are able 
to discover in what we now see. For in these new heavens and earth, freed 
from the vanity the former were subject to, and the sin they were polluted 
with, only righteousness shall dwell; this is to be the habitation of such 
righteous persons who do righteousness, and are tree from the power and 
notluste at = ea ie wicked writ be turned into hell. Those only who 
are clothed with the righteousness of Christ, and sanctifi shos 
x .all be admitted to dwell in this holy place.’ rarite Sac UAT gL 


ii. 22. These men knew the truth, but it had not affected their 
hearts and lives, so they fell away and returned to sinful practices 
and teaching. 

iii. The certainty of Christ’s coming, in spite of the scoffs of the 
unbelieving. God’s long-suffering gives time for repentance. Exhor- 
tation to grow in the knowledge of Christ. 


iii. 1. “Pure minds:” the word translated “pure” may mean | 


transparent,” “clear,” or “ purged,” and hence ‘‘ sincere,” 
10LZ 
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2. What is the ground and foundation of this expectation and hope; it is the 
promise of God. ‘l’o look for any thing which God has not promised is pre- 
sumption; but if our expectations are according to the promise, both as to the 
things we look for, and the time and way of their being brought about, we 
cannot meet with a disappointment ; for he is faithful who has promised. See, 
therefore, that you raise and regulate your expectations of all the great things 
that are to come according to the word of God; and, as to the new heaven and 
new earth, look for them, as God has allowed and directed by the passages we 
have in this portion of Scripture now before you, and in Jsa. lxv. 17; lxvi. 22, 
to which the apostle may be thought to allude. = ~ 

Secondly. As in the llth verse he exhorts to holiness, from the consideration 
that the heavehs and earth shall be dissolved, so in ver. 14 he resumes his 
exhortation, from the consideration that they shall be again renewed. Seeing 
you expect the day of God, when our Lord Jesus Christ will appear in his 

lorious majesty, and these heavens and earth shall be dissolved and melted 

own, and, being purified and refined, shall be erected and rebuilt, prepare to 
meet him. It nearly concerns us to see in what state we are when the Judge 
of all the world comes to pass sentence upon men, and to determine how it 
shall be with them to all eternity. ‘This is the court of judicature whence there 
lies no appeal. Whatever sentence is here passed by this great Judge is irre- 
versible; therefore get ready to appear before the judgment-seat of Christ. 
And see to it, : ee 

1. “ That you are found of him in peace ;” in a state of peace and reconcili- 
ation with God through Christ, in whom alone God is reconciling the world to 
himself; and all that are out of Christ are in a state of enmity, and reject and 
oppose the Lord and his Anointed, and shall therefore “ be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and the glory of his power.” 
They whose sins are pardoned, and their peace made with God, are the only 
safe and happy people; therefore follow after peace, and that with all. lst, 
Peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. _ 2nd. Peace in our own cop- 
sciences, ete 1S the Spirit of grace, witnessing with our spirits that we are the 
children of God. 3rd. Peace with men, by having a calm and peaceable dispo- 


| sition wrought in us, resembling that of our blessed Lord. 


2. That ye be found of Christ “ without spot, and blameless.” Follow after 
holiness as well as peace, and even spotless and perfect; not only take heed of 
all spots which are not the spots of God’s children,—this only prevents our 
being found of men without spot,—but we must be found of Christ without 
spot; we must be pressing towards spotless purity, absolute perfection. Chris- 
tians must be perfecting holiness, that they may be not only blameless before 
men, but also in the sight of God. And all this deserves and needs the greatest 
diligence. He that does this work negligently can never do it successfully. 
Never expect to be found at that day of God in peace, if you are lazy and idle 
in this your day, in which we must finish the work that is given us todo. It is 
only the diligent Christian that will be the happy Christian in the day of the 
Lord. Our Lord will suddenly come to us, or shortly call us to him, and would 

ou have him find you idle? Remember, there is a curse denounced against 
kart who does the work of the Lord negligently, Jer, xlviii. 10. Heaven will be 
a sufficient recompence for all our diligence and industry; therefore let us 
labour and take pains in the work of the Lord. He will certainly reward us if 
we be diligent in the work he has allotted us. 

Now that you may be diligent, “account the long-suffering of our Lord to be 
salvation.” Does your Lord delay his coming? Do not think this is to give 
more time to make provision for your lusts, tv gratify them; it is so much space 
to repent and work out your salvation. It proceeds not from a want of con- 
cern or compassion for his suffering servants, nor is it designed to give counte- 
nance and encouragement to the world of the ungodly, but that men may have 
time to prepare for eternity. Learn, then, to make a right use of the patience 
of our Lord, who does as yet delay his coming. Follow after peace and holi- 
ness, or else his coming will be dreadful unto you. And inasmuch as it is diffi- 
cult to prevent men’s abuse of God's patience, and engage thein in the right 
improvement thereof, our apostle quotes St. Paul as directing men to make the 
same good use of the Divine furbearance, that in the mouth, or from the pen, of 
two apostles the truth might be confirmed. And we may here observe with 
what esteem and atfection he speaks of him, who had formerly publicly with- 
stood and sharply reproved St. Peter. If a righteous man sinite one that is 
truly religious, it shall be received as a kindness; and let him reprove, it shall 
be an excellent oil, which shall soften and sweeten the good man that is 
reproved when he does amiss. What an honourable mention does this apostle 
of the circumcision make of that very man who had openly, before all, reproved 
him, as not walking uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel! Ist. He 
calls him brother; whereby lie means not only that he is a tellow-Christian, in 
which sense the word brethren is used, 1 Z'hes. v. 27, or a fellow-preacher, in 
which sense St. Paul calls ‘timothy the evangelist a brother, Cod. i. 1, but a 
fellow apostle, one who had the same extraordinary commission, immediately 
from Christ himself, to preach the Gospel in every place, and to disciple all 
nations. Though many seducing teachers denied Paul’s apostleship, yet 
St. Peter owns him to be an apostle. 2nd. He calls him beloved, and they, 
being both alike commissioned, and both united in the same service of the 
same Lord, it would have been very unseemly if they had not been united in 
affection to one another, for the strengthening one another’s hands, nutuall 
desirous of, and rejoicing in, one another's success. 3rd. He mentions St. Paw 
as one who had an uncommon measure of wisdom given unto him. He was 
a person of eminent knowledge in the mysteries of the Gospel, and did neither 
in that or any other qualification come behind any of all the other apostles. 
How desirable is it that thuse who preach the same Gospel woyld tieat one 
another according to the pattern St. Peter here sets them! It is surely their 
duty to endeavour, by proper methods, to prevent or.remove all prejudices that 
hinder ministers’ usefulness, and to beget and improve that esteem und respect 
in the minds of people toward their miuiscers as may promote the success of 
their labours. And let us also here observe, First. he excellent wisdom that 
was in St. Paul is said to be given him. ‘That understanding and knowledge 
that qualifies men to preach the Gospel is the gift of God. We must seek for 
knowledge and labour to get understanding, in hopes that it shall be given 
us from above, while we are diligent in using proper means to attain it. 


Secondly. The apustle imparts to wen accurding as he had received from God. 


He endeavours to lead others as far as he himself was let into the knowledge 
of the mysteries of the Gospel. He is not an intruder into those things he had 
not seen or been fully assured of, and yet he does not fail to declare the whole 
counsel of God, Acts xx.27. Thirdly. ‘(he epistles, which were written by the 
apostle of the Gentiles, and directed to those Gentiles who believed in Christ, 
are designed for the instruction and edification of those who, from among the 
Jews, were brought to believe in Christ; for it is generally thought what is 
here alluded to is contained in the epistle to the Romans, ch. ii. 4, though in all 
his epistles there are some things that refer to one or other of the subjects 
treated of in this and the foregoing chapter; and it cannot seem strange that 
those who were pursuing the same general design should in their episties 
insist upon the same things. But the apostle Peter proceeds to tell us that in 
those things which are to be met with in St Pauls epistles there are some 
things hard to be understood. Among the variety of suvjects ueated of in 


ui 2. The best MSS. read “of your apostles” in place of, 
as Authorised Version, “of us the apostles.” “The words spoken 
before by the holy prophets, and the commandment of the Lord and 
Saviour given by your apostles” (Alford). ‘The apostles who live 
amongst you in the present times, in contrast to the Old Testament 
prophets” (Fausset). 

ili. 3. Best MSs. 


read “scoffers in scoffing”—i.e., revellin in: 
scofling, g , revelling im 
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excellency and sublimity, as the mysterious doctrines; and others are with 
difficulty taken in, because of the weakness of men’s minds, such are the things 
of the Spirit of God, mentioned 1 Cor. ii. 14. And here the unlearned and 
unstable make wretched work; fer they wrest and torture the Scriptures to 
make them speak what the Holy Ghost did not intend. Those who are not 
well instructed and well established in the truth are in great danger of per- 
verting the word of God. ‘They who have heard and learned of the Father 
‘are best secured from misunderstanding and misapplying any part of the word 
of God; and where there is a Divine power to establish as well as to instruct 
men in Divine truth, persons are effectually secured from falling into errors. 
And how great a blessing this is, we learn he observing what is ine pernicious 
consequence of the errors that ignorant and unstable men fall into, even their 
own destruction. Errors in particular concerning the holiness and justice of 
God are the utter ruin of multitudes of mem. Let us, therefore, earnestly pray 
for the Spirit of God to instruct us in the truth, that we may know it as it is in 
Jesus, and have our hearts established with grace, that we may stand firm and 
unshaken, even in most stormy times, when others are tossed to and fyo with 
every wind of doctrine. 
{He refers not to the difficulty of understanding what Paul meant, but to the 
difficulty of comprehending the great truths which he taught. This is, gene- 
rally, the greatest difficulty in regard to the statements of Paul. he difficulty 
is not that the meaning of the writer is not plain, but it is either, 1. That the 
raind is overpowered by the grandeur of the thought, and the incomprehensible 
nature of the theme; or, 2. That the truth is so unpalatable, and the mind is 
so prejudiced against it, that we are unwilling to receive it, Many a man 
knows well enough what Paul means, and would receive his doctrines without 
hesitation, if the heart was not opposed to it; and in this state of mind Paul is 
charged with obscurity, when the real difficulty lies only in the heart of him 
who makes the complaint. If this be the true interpretation of this passage, 
then it should not be adduced to prove that Paul is an obscure writer, what- 
ever may be true on that point. here are, undoubtedly, obscure things in his 
writings, as there are in all other ancient compositions, but this passage should 
not be adduced to prove that he had not the faculty of making himself under- 
stood. An honest heart, a willingness to receive the truth, is one of the best 
qualifications for understanding the writings of Paul; and when this exists, 
ho one will fail to find truth that may be comprehended, and that will be 
eminently adapted to sanctify and save the soul.—_Barnes. It is incredible, 
says Bishop orsley, to any one who has not made the experiment, what a 
pecamencs may be made in that knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation, 
ry studying the Scriptures in this manner, without any other commentary or 
‘exposition than what the different parts of the sacred volume mutually furnish 


" 
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Scripture, some are not easy to be understood, because of their own obscurity, | 
such are prophecies; others cannot be so easily understood, because of their | 
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man shall be able to shake this learned Christian’s faith. — Horsley’s Nine 
Sermons. pp. 224—238.] 

Thirdly. In ver. 17 the apostle gives them a word of caution, where he inti- 
mates that the knowledge we have of these things should make us very wary 
and watchful, inasmuch as there is a twofold danger :— 

1. Weare in great danger of being seduced and turned away from the truth. 
The unlearned and unstable, and they are very numerous, do generally wrest 
the Scripture. Many who have the Scriptures, and read them, do not under- 
stand what they read; and too many of those who have a right understanding 
of the sense and meaning of the word are not established in the belief of the 
truth, and all these are liable to fall into error. Few attain to the knowledge 
and acknowledgment of doctrinal Christianity ; and fewer find, so as to keep in 
the way of practical godliness, which is the narrow way which only leadeth 
unto life. here must be a great deal of self-denial and suspicion of ourselves, 
and submitting to the authority of Christ Jesus our great prophet, before we 
can heartily receive all the truths of the Gospel, and therefore we are in great 
danger of rejecting the truth. 

2. We are in great danger by, being seduced. For, Ist. So far as we are 
turned from the truth, so far are‘we turned out of the way to true blessedness 
into the path which leads to destruction. If men corrupt the word of God it 
tends to their own utter ruin. 2nd. When men wrest the word of God, they 
fall into “the error of the wicked,” men without law, that keep to no rules, 
set no bounds to themselves, a sort of free-thinkers, which the psalmist does 
detest ; Ps. exix. 113, “I hate vain thoughts, but thy law do I love.” Whatever 
opinions and thoughts of men are not conformable to the law of God, and 
warranted by it, the good man does disclaim and abhor; they are the conceits 
and counsels of the ungodly, who have forsaken God’s law ; and if we imbibe 
their opinions we shall too soon imitate their practices. 3rd. They who are 
led away by error “fall from their own stedfastness.” They are wholly un- 
hinged and unsettled, and know not where to rest, but are at the greatest 
uncertainty, like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed. It nearly 
concerns us, therefore, to be upon our guard, seeing the danger is so great. 
Now that we may the better avoid being led away, the apostle, ver. 18, directs 
us what to do, And we must “grow in grace.” Hie had, in the beginning of 
the epistle, exhorted us to add one grace to another, and here he advises us to 
grow in all grace, in faith, and virtue, and knowledge. By how much the 
stronger grace is in us, ed so much the more stedfast shall we be in the truth. 
We must grow in “the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Follow on to 
know the Lord. Labour to know him more clearly and more fully, to know 
more of Christ, and to know him to better purpose, so as to be more like him 
and to love him better. This is the knowledge of Christ the apostle Paul did 
reach after, and desire to attain to, Phil. iii. 10. Such a knowle ge of Christ as 
conforms us more to him, and endears him more to us, must needs be of great 


for each other. Let the most illiterate Christian study them in this manner, 
and let him never cease to pray for the illumination of that Spirit by which 
these books were dictated, and the whole compass of abstruse philosophy and 
recordite history shall furnish no argument with which the perverse will of 


use to us to preserve us from falling off in times of general apostacy; and they 
who experience this effect of the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 5 Albee Christ 
will, upon receiving such grace from him, give thanks and praise to him, and Join 
with our apostle in saying, “To him be glory both now and for ever. Amen, 


WELL AT ENROGEL IN JERUSALEM, 


Sed 


iii “ he interval gives occasion for the scoff of | iii. 11, 12. Not interrogatory, but exclamatory. « Hastening :” 
ee pone ee the Hatton: of the saints” (Webster ? better than “hasting unto” of the Authorised Version. an ane eee 
and Wilkinson). See Isa. vy. 18,19. His coming is here looked upon | it by perfecting, in repentance and holiness, the work o ea ee . 
as equivalent to the end of the world. | and thus diminishing the need of the long-suffering to which the 

iii. 5—7. The apostle argues that since the world has once been | delay of that day is owing (De Wette). sauna vata “- 
destroyed, the scotfers cannot assume that such an event is impos- |! i. 13, “But:”? not nevertheless,” as Authorised Version. ie 
sible in the future, and that their assertion, “ All things,” &c., is not || the flood was the baptism of the earth, eventuating in a rt a 
true. “The earth that was in the water appeared up out of the | earth, partially delivered from the curse, so the baptism wi H 
water by the word of God” (T'yndal). SeeGen.1.9. ‘ Whereby,” or | shall purify the earth, so as to be the renovated abode of regenerate 
“by which :” in the original plural, therefore referring to the waters || man, wholly freed from the curse (Fausset). ; 

(Gen. vii. 11). ‘‘ Perished ;” not was annihilated, but lost its original || —_ iii. 14. Not “of him,” but “in his sight.” ee ee 
appearance. As the original creation was changed by the flood, so iii, 15, “Paul . . . hath written unto you; or inks 
' the present will be by fire (Rev. xxi. 1). . i| refers to 1 Thess. iv. 13—v. 11, J Darrel sxtingiiag Ly 

iii. 8—10, Second reason why God’s pas me Siac cakeereord : ie a. “The ped me e. St. Paul’s epistles w: 
again is promise, since his thou are not as || at this time reco; - ; 
ours tied weet aa Nes Timits of time. “ ae abe (if it iii. 18. “The grace and the knowledge of our Lord and parionr 
is lawful so to call it) differs from man’s hour-meter, His dial shows || Jesus Christ :” grace of which Christ is giver, knowledge of w 


f Christ is the object. 
all the hours at onee,” &c. (Bengel). i j cd 
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(Lirre need be gaid respecting the authenticity of this epistle, or the evidence that it was written by the apostle John. There are, in general, two sources of evidence in regard 
t ancient writings: the external evidence, or that which may be derived from the testimony ef other writers; and the evidence which may be derived from some marks of the 
authorship in the writing itself, which is called the internal evidence. Both of these are remarkably clear in regard to this epistle. 1. The external evidence. It is quoted or 
referred to by the early Christian writers as the undoubted production of the apostle John. It is referred to by Polycarp in the beginning of the second century; it is quoted by 
Papias, and also by Irenzus. Origen says, ‘ John, beside the gospel and Revelation, has left us an epistle of a few lines. Grant also a second and a third; for all do not allow these 
to be genuine” See Lardner, vi. 275, and Lucke, Einlei.i. Dionysius of Alexandria admitted the genuineness of John’s first epistle; so also did Cyprian. All the three epistles 
were received by Athanasius, by Cyril of Jerusalem, and by Epiphanius. Eusebius says, ‘ Beside his gospel, his first epistle is universally acknowledged by those of the present 
time and by the ancients; but the other two are contradicted.’] 

2. Though the continued tradition of the church attests that this epistle came from St. John the apostle, yet we may observe some other evidence that will confirm, or with some, 
perhaps, even outvie the certainty of that tradition, It should seem that the penman was one of the apostolieal college, by the sensible, palpable assurance he had had of the truth of 
the Mediator’s person in his human nature: “That which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the word 
of life,” ver. 1. He here takes notice of the evidence the Lord gave to Thomas of his resurrection, by calling him to feel the prints of the nails and of the spear,—which is recorded 
by John. And he must have been one of the disciples present when the Lord came, on the same day in which he arose from the dead, and shewed them his hands and his side, 
Jno, XxX. 20, But, that we may be assured which apostle this was, there is scarce a critic or competent judge of diction, or style of argument and spirit, but will adjudge this epistle 
te the writer of that Gospel that bears the name of the apostle John. They [the gospel and the epistle] wonderfully agree. 1. In the titles and characters of the Redeemer— 
“the Word, the Life, the Light:” compare ch. i.1,and ch. ¥. 7, with Jno, i. 1 and Rev, xix. 13. 2. In the commendation of God’s love to us; ch. iii. 1, and ch. iv. 9, with 
Jno. iii. 16. 3. In speaking of our regeneration, or being born of God; ch. iii. 9, ch, iv. 7, and ch. v. 1, with Jno, iii, 5,6. [They agree, farther, in strong statements on the subjects 
of the free gift and the present enjoyment of eternal life through and with Christ Jesus; the value of the inspired record or testimony concerning him ; the solemn obligation, and 
the instant efficacy of faith in his name on the warrant of this Gospel-word; the necessary working of faith by love, love especially to our brother believers ; and, yet again, its hard 
struggle with, but habitual victory over, “the world.”] Lastly, (to add no more instances, which may be easily seen on comparing this epistle with that gospel,) in the allusion to, 
or application of, that passage in that gospel which relates, and which relates alone, to the issuing of water and blood out of the Redeemer’s open side: “This Is he that came by 
water and blood,” ch. y. 6. Thus the epistle plainly appears to flow from the same pen as that gospel did. Now, I know not that the text or the intrinsic history of any of the 
Gospels gives us such assurance of its writer or penman as that ascribed to John plainly does, There, (viz., ch. xxi. 24,) the sacred historian thus notices himself: ‘* This is the 
disciple which testifieth of these things, and wrote these things ; and we know that his testimony is true.” Now, who is this disciple but he concerning whom Peter asked, “ What 
shall this man do?” and concerning whom the Lord answered, “If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ?” ver. 21,22. And who, in ver. 20, is described by these 
three characters, 1st. That he is the disciple whom Jesus loved, the Lord’s peculiar friend, 2nd. That he also leaned on his breast at supper. 3rd. That he said unto him, “ Lord, who 
is he that betrayeth thee?” As sure, then, as it is that that disciple was John, so sure may the church be that that gospel and this epistle came from the beloved John. ‘The epistle is 
styled general, as being not inscribed to any particular church: it is a circular letter, or visitation charge, sent to divers churches, (some say of Parthia,) in order to confirm them in 
their stedfast adherence to the Lord Christ, and to the sacred doctrine concerning his person and office, against various seducers; and to instigate them to adorn that doctrine by 
love to God and man, and particularly to each other, as being descended from God, united by the same Head, and travelling towards the same eternal life. 

{One practical observation, characteristic of this whole epistle, may usefully accompany us throughout the ensuing exposition of its profound, yet familiar, teachings. John was as 
eminently the apostle of truth as of charity. Full of “gracious words” for the “dear children” of his charge, his epistles are yet marked by much of controversial allustons, and by a 
severe fidelity in dealing with antichristian error, As one has well remarked, he ‘ doth not content himself with simply affirming or denying a thing, but, to strengthen his affirmation, 
he denies its contrary. In like manner, to strengthen his denial of a thing, he affirms its contrary. His writings, almost more than those of any other apostle, teem with the 
peculiarities of the gospel-theology; and in the statement of them he is precise, dogmatic, and uncompromising. Moreover, the very “ love” of which he says so much, as a matter 
both of Christian law and of regenerate instinct, is none other than the mutual love of true believers, springing from a common love of the faith, and of its great Author and 
Finisher. Little, if anything, is here expressed on the subject of a general philanthropy; and still less as to the tenderness and forbearance due to those who deny, or have erred from, 
essential truth’; although, doubtless, the same spiritual motives and principles which impel to brotherly love will move Christian hearts, after the pattern of Christ’s own, to pity and 
care for those that are ignorant and out of the way. It is a wild mistake of men of Jatitudinarian sentiments to allege the authority of parts of this epistle for setting charity among 
men either against or above the truth of God. Nay, it is strange to find some that are really familiar with this epistle, and both submissive and attached to its theological teachings, 
placing charity in the order of operation, before subjective truth. St. John represents them as inseparable; and, farther, without any prejudice to the just hope that a greater union. 
of heart and action among Christians will pave the way for a more harmonious judgment on some subordinate and still disputed points, he establishes, with all the authority 
of inspiration, the necessary antecedence of a catholic faith to a truly catholic love. He shews that the spiritual, God-regarding, and God-resembling, love, on which, after his 
Master's manner, he lays unceasing stress, is such as none. but “the brethren,” begotten of God through the truth, and mutually known by its heavenly impress on the character of 
each, can either exercise, receive, or reciprocate. As he explains in the salutation of his second epistle, it is “ lovein the truth”—love between them “that have known the truth’— 
love “for the truth’s sake, which,” experimentally and practically, “dwelleth in us, and,” doctrinally also, “shall be with us for ever.” Observe, likewise, how pointedly we are 
taught in ch. y. 1,2, of this first epistle, that the only proper object of that elevatea and unworldly affection is he “whoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ,” the anointed and = 
alone Saviour so peculiarly set forth throughout the epistle, and who is thereby “ born of God;” and that the only possible subject of it is the man who, to express the same cha: 
by other eharacters and eflécts, “ loveth God, and keepetia his commandments.” ]} anti 


* By the Rev. John Reynolds. Revised by the Rev. W. M. Bunting, M. A., Londan. 


Introductory Note.—The authorship of this First Epistle is ascribed || in part, to meet the germs of heresies which subsequently troubled 
to the apostle and evangelist St. John by the almost unanimous voice || the Christian Church. “ For the maintenance of that fellowship with 
f antiquity; Polycarp, Papias, Ireneus, and Tertullian refer to it. || the Father and with the Son, which it is her main object toinculeste — 
This, with the Second and Third Epistles, were most probably written || as essential to Christianity and necessary to salvation, the apostle 
by St. John during his residence at Ephesus, where he spent his || insists on the necessity of walking in the light, of holding andexem- 
latter years after his release from Patmos. It appears to have been || plifying the truth as it isin Jesus. LErrors of doctrine touching the 
written after his gospel, and to have been addressed primarily to || person of Christ, and looseness of life touching the laws of morality, — 
the churches at and around Ephesus; and was designed, at least || alike aggravate each other. The life is not in the right am: $e 
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A.D. 90. 
CHAPTER I. 


Evidence given concerning Christ’s person and excellency, ver. 1, 2; the knowledge 
thereof gives us communion with God and Christ, ver. 3; and joy, ver, 4; a description 
of God, ver. 5; how we are thereupon to walk, ver. 6; the benefit of such walking, 
ver. 7; the way to forgiveness, ver. 9; the evil of denying our sin, ver. 8—10. 


HAT which was from the 


&_ SAF, 
ee Ft beginning, which we have 


Hey heard, which we have seen 

with our eyes, which we 
= have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the 


Word of life; 2 (For the 


= GS ness, and shew unto you 
that eternal life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us;) 3 That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us: and truly our fellowship zs with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. 4 And 
these things write we unto you, that your joy may be 


full. 


The apostle omits his name and character, (as also the author to the Hebrews 
does,) either out of humility, or as being pillins shes. the Cliristian reader should 
be swayed by the light and weight of the things written, rather than by the 
name that might recommend them. And so he begins, 

First. With an account or character of the Mediator’s person. He is the 
great subject of the Gospel, the foundation and object of our faith and hope, 
the bond and cement that unite us unto God. He should be well known, and 
he is represented here, 

1. As ‘the Word of life,” ver. 1. In the Gospel these two are disjoined, and 
he is called, first, “the Word,” Jno. i. 1, and afterward Life, intimating, withal 
that he is intellectual life; “In him was life, and that life was,” efficiently anc 
objectively, “the light of men.” Jno. i. 4. Here both are conjoined, “the Word 
of life,” the vital word. In that he is the Word, it is intimated that he is the 
word of some person or other, and that is God, even the Father. He is the 
Word of God, and so he is intimated to issue from the Father, as truly (though 
not in the same manner) as a word (or speech, which is a train of words) from 
a speaker. But he is not a mere vocal word, (a bare Adyos mpogopixos,) but a vital 
one. “ The Word of life,” the living word, and thereupon, x 

2. As eternal life. [Here, as in ch. vy. 20, this life is spoken of in its source, not 
as in Scripture it mostly is, in its gracious emanations to the creature. Eterna 
life is put, by metonymy, for a Divine person, whose attribute it is, as God, both 
to have life in himself, and to be the sole Fountain of life to whomsoever he 
will. And the title is given with a special fitness and emphasis to that Person 
of the Holy Trinity whose condescending incarnation and redeeming merits are 
the procuring cause of new being and a blessed immortality to fallen man.] His 
duration shews his excellency. He was from eternity, and so is, in Scripture 
account, necessary, essential, uncreated life. That the apostle speaks of his 
eternity, a parte ante, as they say, and as from everlasting, seems evident, in that 
he speaks of him as he was in and from the moqinping, when he was then with 
the Father, before his manifestation to us, yea, before the making of all things 
that were made, as Jno, i. 2,3; so that he is the eternal, vital, intellectual Word 
of the eternal, living Father. 

3. As life manifested, ver. 2.; manifested in the flesh, manifested to us. The 
eternal Life would assume mortality, would put on flesh and blood, (in the 
entire human nature,) and so dwell among us, and converse with us, Jno. i. 14. 
Ilere was condescension and kindness indeed, that eternal Life (a person of 
eternal, essential life) should come to visit mortals, and to procure eternal life 
for them, and then confer it on them! . 

Secondly. With the evidences, and convictive assurances, that the apostle 

and his brethren had of the Mediator’s presence and converse in the world. 
There were sufficient demonstrations of the reality of his abode here, and _ of 
the excellency and dignity of his person in the way of his manifestation. The 
Life, the Word of life, the eternal Life, as such, could not be seen and felt, 
but the life manifested might be, and was so. The Life was clothed with flesh, 
put on the state and habit of abased human nature, and as such gave sensible 
proof of its existence and transactions here. ‘The Divine Life, or Word incar- 
nate, presented and evinced itself to the very senses of the apostles, as, 
_ 1, Lo their ears; “ That which we have heard,” ver. 1,3. ‘The Life assumed 
a mouth and tongue, that he might utter words of life. The apostles not only 
heard of him, but the Biaed hits himself. Above three years might they 
attend his ministry, and be auditors of his public sermons and private exposi- 
tions, (for he expounded them in the house,) and be charmed with the words 
of him that spake as never man Spake before or since. The Divine Word would 
employ the ear, and the ear should be devoted to the Word of life. And it 
was meet that they that were to be his representatives and imitators to the 
world should be personally acquainted with his ministrations. 

2. To their eyes; “That which we have seen with our eyes,” ver. 13. The 
Word would become visible, would not only be heard, but, be seen,—seen 
publicly, privately, at distance, and at nearest approach, which may be inti- 
mated in the expression “ with our eyes,” with all the use and exercise that we 
could make of our eyes. We saw him in his life and ministry,—saw him in his 
transfiguration on the mount,—hanging, bleeding, dying, and dead upon the 
cross ; and we saw him after his return from the grave and resurrection from 
the dead. His apostles must be eye-witnesses as well as ear-witnesses of him. 
“ Wherefore, of these men that have companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John, 
must one be ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrection,” Acts i. 21, 22. 
And * we were eyewitnesses of his majesty,” 2 Pt. i. 16. if 

3. To their internal sense, to the eyes of their mind; for so, possibly, may 
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the next clause be interpreted, “which we aave looked upon.” This may be 
distinguished from the foregoing perception, “seeing with the eyes,” and may 
be the same with what the apostle says in his Gospel, ch. i. 14, “ And we beheld 
(ebeugaueba) his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.” Where 
the word is not applied to the immediate object of the eye, but that which was 
rationally collected from what they saw. What we have well discerned, eon- 
templated, and viewed, what we have well known of this Word of life, we 
report to you. ‘The senses are to be the informers of the mind. 

4. To. their hands and sense of feeling; “And our hands have handled” 
(touched and felt) “of the Word of life.” This surely refers to the full con- 
viction our Lord afforded his apostles of the truth, reality, solidity, and organi - 
zation of his body, after his resurrection from the dead. When he shewed 
them his hands and his side, it is probable he gave them leave to touch him; at 
least he knew of Thomas's unbelief, and his professed resolution, too, not to 
believe till he had found and felt the places and signatures of the wounds by 
which he died. Accordingly, at the next congress he called ‘Thomas, in the 
presence of the rest, to satisfy the very curiosity of his unbelief, And probably 
others of them did so too. “Our hands have handled of the Word of life.” 
[This sentence is the crown of a climax, the force of which is, we cannot have 
been mistaken as to the facts whereto we testify. We have heard—yea, have 
seen with our own eyes—yea, more, have Pontionaity and familiarly looked upon— 
yea, more convincingly than all, have reverently handled—the embodied Word 
of hfe. With the multitude we have thronged, and with a certain woman 
touched, him; we have clasped and clung to him in times of danger; his hands 
have washed the feet of all his disciples; and one of us, whom Jesus loved 
hath leaned on his breast at supper, and told the pulses of a heart such as had 
never beat in human breast betore!—John felt it to be fully as important to 
prove that the Son of God was really made man, as to evince, by a higher order 
of evidence, that the Son of man is God.—Let it be noted, in the same connec- 
tion, that the invisible Life and Word was no despiser of the testimony of sense.] 
Sense, in its place and sphere, is a means that God hath appointed, and the 
Lord Christ hath eaple ed, for our information. Our Lord took care to satisfy, 
as far as might be, all the senses of his apostles, that they might be the more 
authentic witnesses of him to the world. They that apply all this to the hear- 
ing of the Gospel lose the variety of sensations here mentioned, and the pro- 
pasty of the expressions, and the reason of their inculeation and repetition 

ere. 1 say, ‘That which we have seen and heard,” and found, “ declare we 
unto you,” ver. 3. The apostles could not be deceived in such long and various 
exercise of their sense. Sense must minister to reason and judgment, and 
reason and judgment must minister to the reception of the Lord Christ and 
his Gospel. The rejection of the Christian revelation is, at last, resolved inte 
the rejection of sense itself: ‘‘ He upbraided them with their unbelief and hard- 
ness of heart, because they believed them not who had seen him after he was 
risen,’ Mar. xvi. 14. 

Thirdly. With a solemn assertion and attestation of these grounds and eyi- 


-dences of the Christian truth and doctrine the apostles publish these assurances 


for our satisfaction: “ We bear witness, and shew unto you,” ver. 2; “that 
which we have seen and heard, declare we unto you,” ver. 3. It became the 
apostles to open to the disciples the evidence by which they were led, the 
reasons by which they were constrained to proclaim and propagate the Chris- 
tian doctrine in the world. Wisdom and integrity obliged them to demonstrate 
that it was not either private fancy or acunningly devised fable that they pre- 
sented to the world. Evident truth would open their mouths and force a 
pads profession; “ We cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 

eard,” Acts iv. 20. It concerned the disciples to be well assured of the truth 
of the institution they had embraced, They should see the evidences of their 
holy religion. It fears not the light, nor the most judicious examination ; it is 
able to atford rational conviction, and solid persuasion of mind and conscience ; 
“T would that ye knew what great conflict | have” (or concern of mind) “ for 
you, and for them at Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen my face in 
the flesh, that their hearts might be knit together in love, and. unto all riches 
of full assurance of understanding, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of 
God, even of the Father, and of Christ,” Col. ii. 1, 2. 

[‘‘ We have seen it, and bear witness.” Note here, again, that the peculiar 
commission of the apostles was to bear witness of the great facts which were 
at the foundation of Christianity; and that their indispensable qualification 
for that office was their having personally and familiarly been witness to them: 
see Jno. xv. 27; Acts i. 21,22,&%c. In the apostleship, therefore, as distinct from 
the ordinary pastoral ministry, sap could have no successors, and never have 
had any in men, who, however well qualified in other respects, have not seen 
and heard for themselves that which they have ministerially declared,—who 
neither were with the Lord before or after his resurrection, nor have ever 
been favoured, (like one that was born out of due time,) with the equivalent of 
a miraculous vision of him. No! plain Christian ministers must repudiate the 
fanaticism of a transmitted apostleship, and must take with thankfulness a 
lower place. Called of God through his church, we may teach and disseminate 
the same substantial truth as did the chosen witnesses,—but not with the same 
personal authority ; because that was derived in their case, as to the sensible 
facts of the Gospel, from their claim of personal knowledge, and, as to its 
supernatural doctrines, from their possession of supernatural gifts. We are 
neither proper witnesses nor infallible enunciators of the truth, but accepted 
reporters and publishers of it at second-hand, that is, on the written testimony 
(not more accessible to us than to millions besides,) of these apostles, and of their 
Master. That testimony makes up, together with the ancient Scriptures, the 
one only Word of God; and our simple yet solemn office, as Christian preachers— 
not ithent special promises of the Spirit—is to recite, expound, and enforce 
its faultless teachings. ]} 

Fourthly. With the reason of the apostle’s exhibiting and asserting this sum- 
mary of sacred faith, and this breviate of evidence attending it. And this 
reason is twofold :— 

1. That the believers of it may be advanced to the same happiness with them, 
(with the apostles themselves) ; “ ‘Chat which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you, that ye may have fellowship with us,” ver. 3. The apostle meaus 
not personal fellowship, or consociation in the same church administrations, 
but such as is consistent with personal distance from each other. It is com- 
munion with heaven, and in blessings that come from thence, and tend thither. 
This we declare and testify, that you may share with us in our privileges and 
happiness. Gospel spirits, or those that are made happy by gospel grace, would 
fain have others happy too. We see, also, there isa tellowship or communion 
that runs through the whole church of God. There may be some personal 
distinctions and peculiarities, but there is a communion (or common participa- 
tion of privilege and dignity) belonging to all saints, from the highest apostle 
to the lowest believer. As there is the same precious faith, there are the same 

recious promises dignifying and crowning that faith, and the same precious 
= and glories enriching and filling those promises. Now, that believers 
may be ambitious of this communion, that they may be instigated to retain 
and hold fast the faith that is the means of such communion, that the apostles 
a.so may manifest their love to the disciples in assisting them to the same 
communion with themselves, they indicate what it is, and where it is; ‘Aud 


classes characterised by practical or systematic indifference to modes 
of faith” (Webster and Wilkinson). 

i. 1. “ Was:” compare John i. 1. The verb signifies uncreated 
existence, as contrasted with “‘to become.” ‘The Word “was,” but 
the Word “became” flesh. The subject in this verse is resumed in 
verse 3. (Compare Prov. viii. 23.) ; 

i. 2. Parenthesis introduced, justifying the expression, ‘‘ Word of 
life”’ The Life, the source of all life (Johni. 4), ‘ Eternal life :” 


“ He joins ‘ eternal’ to ‘life,’ he joins ‘life’ to ‘God.’ If the life ig 
that which was manifested in Christ, in his words and acts, it 1s a 
life of gentleness, justice, truth. You cannot measure these by the 
clocks ; you do not wish or try to measure them, You never did so 
when you were thinking about the gentleness, or justice, or truth of 
a friend, . . . He who came into the world and showed forth that 
life in it whereof St. John speaks, said, ‘I come from a Father; my 
life is the image of his life, therefore it is an eternal life’” (M rice), 
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trnly our fellowship,” or communion, “is with the Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ.” We have communion with the Father (and with the Son of the 
Pather, as, 2 Jnu. 3, né is most emphatically styled) in our happy relation to 
them, in our receiving heavenly blessings from them, and in our spiritual 
converse with them. We have now such supernatural conversation with God 
and the Lord Christ as is an earnest and foretaste of our everlasting abode 
with them, and enjoyment of them, in the heavenly glory. See to what the 
gospel revelation tends—to advance us far above sin and earth, and to carry 
us to blessed communion with the Father and the Son. See for what end the 
eternal Life was made flesh—that he might advance us to eternal life in com- 
munion with the Father and himself. See how far those live beneath the dignity, 
use, and end of the Christian faith and institution, who have not spiritual, 
blessed communion with the Father and his Son Jesus Christ, ! 

(“ With the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” Frequently in the 
epistles, when the name of the First Person of the Trinity is coupled with that 
of the Second—particularly if to the latter be affixed some designation of the 
Son’s economical character, such as Jesus Christ—the great truth seems to be 
expressed, that the Father can only be known, worshipped, and enjoyed, in and 
through the Son. ‘To understand this, we must farther notice, that the Father 
not seldom in the New Testament represents the pure Godhead—the whole 
triune Deity, as being Tous et Principium Deitatis ; while the Son, (although 
so called properly with respect to his Divine relation and nature,) stands out 
distinctively, in these particular connections, as that God-man Mediator in 
whom alone, by the agency of the co-eternal Spirit, the Deity is brought near 
to man. Fellowship with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ is not, 
therefore, some sort of mystical communion with each distinctly, as a sub- 
sistence in the glorious Godhead; neither do we think that the language refers 
to the Christian’s privileged acquaintance with the Father and the Son in those 
various relations of grace which they are severally pleased to sustain,—with 
the Father, for instance, as our adopting, or with the Son as our atoning, God. 
{t rather expresses our adoring intercourse with Jehovah as maintained solely 
by means of our believing intercourse with Emmanuel. Fellowship with the 
Father is real religion; fellowship with the Son Jesus Christ is, specifically 
and emphatically, evangelism. And St. John would teach us that those senti- 
ments are, like their respective immediate objects, inseparable, and essentially 
ove. here is no religion for sinful man except in the way of the Gospel; and 
hence the necessity for the foregoing explicit declaration of its fundamental 
truth. 

De that believers may be enlarged and advanced in holy joy; “ And these 
things write we unto you that your joy may be full,” ver. 4. The gospel dis- 
pensation is not properly a dispensation of fear, sorrow, and dread, but of 
peace and joy. ‘Terror and astonishment may well attend mount Sinai, but 
exultation and joy mount Zion, where appears the eternal Word, the eternal 
Life, manifested in our flesh. The mystery of the Christian religion is directly 
calculated for the joy of mortals. It should be joy to us that the eternal Son 
should come to seek and save us, that he has made a full atonement ‘or our 
sins, that he has conquered sin and death, and hell, that le lives as our Inter- 
cessor and Advocate with the Father, and that he will come again to perfect 
and glorify his persevering believers. And therefore those live beneath the 
use and end of the Christian revelation who are not filled with spiritual joy. 
Believers should rejoice in their happy relation to God, as his sons and heirs, 
his beloved and adopted—in their happy relation to the Son of the Father, as 
being members of his beloved body, and co-heirs with himself—in the pardcn 
of their sins, the sanctification of their natures, the adoption of their persons 
and the prospect of grace and glory that will be revealed at the return of 
their Lord and Head from heaven. Were they confirmed in their holy faith, 
how would they rejoice! “The disciples were filled with joy, and with the 
Iloly Ghost,” Acts xiii. 52. 


5 This then is the message which we have heard 
of him, and declare unto you, that God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all. 6 If we say that we 
have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we 
lie, and do not the truth: 7 But if we walk in the 
light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin. 


The apostle, having declared the truth and dignity of the author of the 
Gospel, brings a message or report from him, from which a just conclusion is 
to be drawn for the consideration and conviction of the professors of religion, 
or professed entertainers of this glorious Gospel. 

First. Here is the message or report that the apostle avers to come from the 
Lord Jesus: “This then is the message which we have heard of him,” ver. 5, 
of his Son Jesus Christ. As he was the immediate sender of the apostles, 
so he is the principal person spoken of in the preceding coutext, and the next 
antecedent also to whom the pronoun ‘him’ can relate. ‘The apostles and apos- 
tolical ministers are the messengers of the Lord Jesus; it is their honour, the 
chief they pretend to, to bring his mind and messages to the world and to the 
churches. This is the wisdom and present dispensation of the Lord Jesus, to 
send his messages to us by persons like ourselves, He that put on human 
nature will honour earthen vessels. It was the ambition of the apostles to be 
found faithful, and faithfully to deliver the errands and messages they had 
received. What was communicated to them they were solicitous to impart; 
“'This then is the message which we have heard of him, and declare unto you.” 
A message from the Word of life, from the eternal Word, we should yladly 
receive; and the present one is this, (relating to the nature of God whom we 
are to serve, and with whom we should covet all indulged communion,) “ That 
God is light, and in him is no darkness at all,” ver. 5. 

(“ The message which we have heard of him.” Mark a striking change in 
the mode of speaking. Of the wf Pete pe of the living Word in human nature 
John had boldly and earnestly borne witness; but concerning the glorious 
character of Jeliovah, and the majestic moral altitude in which he receives the 
advances of his various bpd 3 ha even an apostle could no more than con- 
vey a message from that Word himself. The reason is apparent, and impressive. 
The first-mentioned fact belonged ty that class of earthty things, palpable to 
sense, and within the knowledge of many besides the chosen iflichal Wheneewen 
which our Lord rebuked Nicodemus (Jno. xxx.) for not believing on other 
testimony besides His own. But the character and counsels of the great God, 
on the contrary, are among those eminently heavenly things which no man (not 
having ascended up to heaven,) could possibly know or make known, except 
by revelation, either verbally from ‘him that came down from heaven, even the 
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| Son of man, which is in heaven,” or mentally from chat Divine Spirit who also 
“searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of Giod.” John had derived his 
elementary knowledge of these nabiiae realities from the former source; and 
from the latter he drew those ampler disclosures of them which this glorious 
epistle reflects. ] r 

This report asserts the excellency of the Divine nature. He is all that beauty 
and perfection that can be represented to us by light. He is a self-active, uneom- 

ounded spirituality, purity, wisdom, holiness, and glory. And then the abso- 
Rirenbes and fulness of that excellency and perfection. There is no defect or 
imperfection, no mixture of any thing alien or contrary to absolute excellency, 
no mutability nor capacity of any decay in him; “ In him is no darkness at all,” 
ver. 5. Or this report may more immediately relate to what is usually called 
the moral perfection of the Divine nature, what we are to imitate, or what is 
more directly to influence us in our gospel work. And so it will comprehend 
the holiness of God, the absolute purity of his nature and will, his penetrative 
knowledge (particularly of hearts), his jealousy and justice, which burn as a 
most bright and vehement flame. It is meet that to this dark world the great 
God should be represented as pure and perfect light. It is the Lord Jesus 
that best of all opens to us the name and nature of the unsearchable God; “ The 
only-begotten, who is in the bosom of the Father, the same hath declared him.” 
It is the prerogative of the Christian revelation to bring us the most noble, the 
most august and agreeable, account of the blessed God; such as is most suitable 
to the light of reason and what is demonstrable thereby, most suitable to the 
magnificence of his works round about us, and to the nature and office of him 
that is the supreme administrator, governor, and judge of the world. What 
more (relating to and comprehensive of all such perfection) could be included 
in one word than in this, “ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” ‘Then 

Secondly. There is a just conclusion to be drawn from this message aud 
report, and that for the consideration and conviction of professors of religion, 
or professed entertainers of this Gospel. This conclusion issues into two 
branches :— 

1. For the conviction of such professors as have no true fellowship with 
God; “If we say we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we lie, 
and do not the truth.” It is known that to walk, in Scripture account, is to 
order and frame the course and actions of the moral life, that is, of the life 
so far as it is capable of subjection to the Divine law. To “‘ walk in darkness ” 
is to live and act according to such ignorance, error, and erroneous practice, 
as are’contrary to the fundawental dictates of our holy religion. [More dis- 
tinctly; as purity, benevolence, wisdom, moral beauty, and holy happiness, 
each finds fits expressive and pleasing emblem in some one of the properties 
of light,—so whatever in the spirit or practice of a professor is opposed to 
those godlike qualities is necessarily a thing of darkness. ay, the simple 
absence of light is darkness; and, in hke manner, the absence of holiness, which 
ensues whenever God's good Spirit withdraws his shining from the soul—that 
of itself is sin. They with whom this state is habitual (as it is, alas! with all 
the unregenerate,) are said to walk in darkness. Gross works of darkness, 
hidden practices of iniquity, doubtless deepen the condemnation of the sinner; 
but the darkness itself, the simple want of loving, spiritual, and happy affec- 
tions is enough to shew that there is no permanent irradiation from God, and 
to rebuke the profession of fellowship with him.] Now there may be those who 
may pretend to great attainments and enjoyments in religion; they may profess 
to have communion with God, and yet their lives may be irreligious, immoral, 
and impure. To such the apostle would not fear to give the lie; “They lie, 
and do not the truth,” They belie God, for he holds no heavenly fellowship or 
intercourse with unholy souls. What communion hath light with darkness ? 
They belie themselves, or lie concerning themselves; for they have no such 
communications from God nor accesses to him. ‘There is no truth in their 
profession nor in their practice, or.their practice gives their profession and 
pretences the lie, and demonstrates the folly and falsehood of them, 

2. For the conviction and consequent satisfaction of those that are near to 
God: “ But if we walk in the light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” As the blessed 
God is the eternal, boundless light, and the Mediator is, from him, the light of 
the world, so the Christian institution is the great luminary that appears in 
our sphere, and shines here below. A conformity to this in spirit and practice 
demonstrates fellowship or communion with God. ‘Those that so walk shew 
that they know God, that they have received of the Spirit of God, and that the 
Divine impress or image is stamped upon their souls. 

(‘In the light.” The glory of the Divine excellence, the very nature of holi-~ 
ness in God, is a dazzling mystery. When we attempt to elncidate the apostle’s 
brief sentence on this subject by earthly comparisons or analogies, we feel 
like him who, in presence even of the transfigured Son of man, wist not what 
to say. But we do know what constitutes sanctity in a Christian, and can 
conceive several reasons why it should be described as it is above. For instance, 
1. Christian holiness springs from an illumined mind, a true and s iritual 
knowledge of Christianity. 2. Its actions are such as will bear the light, and 
even ceurt it. 3. Its principle and spirit in many respects resemble that greatest 
glory of the material creation—in this, eho! (to adapt a familiar meta- 
phor of Bishop Horne’s,) that, like the light, a holy character may come in 
contact with much that is corrupt and ps gti and yet pass through all unde- 
filed, Jas. i. 27; 2 Pet.i. 4. “ We walk in the light, as he is in the light.” Let us 
be suitably impressed with the infinite moral disparity between God and the 
most godly of men. He is in the light; nay, he is light, “and in him is 
no darkness at all:” in him, truth, rectitude, and goodness are essential, 
unaugmentable, immaculate. ‘The best. of men, on the contrary, have ail 
needed to be brought out of darkness into light; and even now they need 
to walk cherein according to rule rather than instinct; with measured 
advances towards even a comparative perfection ; with considerate and watch- 
ful steps; and with a constant care to maintain nearness to him in whose 
light alone they shine. For let us mark what follows:—If we walk in 
the light as he is in the light,—if we are habitually and progressively holy, as 
he which hath called us is essentially and infinitely boly,—then we verify our 
professions; we give evidence that we have fellowship one with another,— 
saint with saint, and all with a sanctifying God,—and that the blood of Jesus 
Christ. his Son cleanseth us from all sin. Only by such communications with and 
from God could we have been made thus life unto him: and again, only through 
fellowship with the Son, and by the virtue of his atoning blood, could we have 
attained fellowship with the Father, so as to have received from him the etfu- 
sions of his purifying and transforming Spirit. Hence we are said here to be 
cleansed from sin by that blood, and elsewhere to have become light in the 
Lord; that is, we are more or less beautified with holiness, it is altogether by 
the beams of that grace, which the Lord Jesus as our wisdom has revealed, as 
our righteousness has entitled us to claim, as our sanctification has poured down 
upon our souls, and as our tg lets will crown with the full glories of life 
and incorruption. This view of the connection between the first and the two 
latter clauses of the 7th verse we deem not only correct, but highly important. 
There is, however, a different one adopted by some expositors, which reverses 
the foregoing order in the experiences of sanctified persons, and which may be 
expressed as follows.] oi 


i. 3 “Fellowship:” one of the key-words of the epistle. St. 
John desires that they also who had not seen or handled might 
share in that fellowship which those who had seen enjoyed. He 
proceeds to state what that fellowship was. 

i. 5. “God is light :” ‘*' There is not one dark spot in this Being; 
not one evil, malicious thought against any creature whom he has 
formed. All is clear, unbroken light. And this word ‘light’ is at 
once the simplest, and the fullest, and the deepest which can be 
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used inhuman discourse. . . . It does not only tell of a goodness and 
truth without a flaw, it tells of a goodness and truth that are always 
seeking to spread themselves abroad, to send forth rays that shail 


penetrate everywhere and scatter the darkness which opposes them” _ 


(Maurice’s “ Lectures’’). ifs. 
i. 6. “ He introduces, in order to refute, the errors of two opposite 
classes: first, of those who claimed an interest in Christ while living 


| in sin; and, secondly, of those who would not acknowledge themselves 
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“Then we have fellowship one with another,” they with us, and we with 
them, and both with God, in his blessed or beatific communication to us. And 
this is one of those beatific communications to us, that his Son’s blood or death is 
applied or imputed to us; “ The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.” The eternal Life, the eternal Son, hath put on flesh and blood, and so 
became Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ hath shed his blood for us, or died to wash 
us from our sins in his blood. His blood applied to us discharges us from the 
guilt of all sin, both original and actual, inherent and committed ; and so far we 
stand righteous in his sight; and not only so, but his blood procures for us 
those sacred influences by which sin is to be subdued more and more till it is 
quite abolished, Gad. iii. 13, 14. 


8 If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us. 9 If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 10 If 
we say that we have not sinned, we make him a liar, 


and his word is not in us. 


Here, First. The apostle, having sappened that even those of this heavenl 
communion have yet their sin, proceeds here to justify that supposition ; ana 
this he does by shewing the dreadful consequences of denying it, and that in 
two particulars :— P 

1. “If we say, We have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us,” ver. 8. e must beware of deceiving ourselves in denying or excusing 
our sins. The more we see them, the more we shall esteem and value the 
remedy. If we peer them, the truth is not in us, either the truth that is con- 
trary to such denial (we lie in denying our sin), or the truth of religion is not 
inus. The Christian religion is the religion of sinners, of such as haye sinned, 
and in whom sin in some measure still dwells. ‘The Christian life is a life of 
continued repentance, humiliation for and mortification of sin, of continual 
faith in, thankfulness for, and love to the Redeemer, and nopefel, 70 ful expect- 
ation of a day of glorious redemption, in which the believer shall be fully and 
finally acquitted, and sin abolished for ever. 

2. “If we say, We have not sinned, we make him a liar, and his word is not 
in us,” ver. 10. ‘he denial of our sin not only deceives ourselves, but reflects 
dishonour upon God, It challenges his veracity. He has abundantly testified 
of, and testified against, the sin of the world. “ And the Lord said in his 
heart,” (determined thus with himself,) ‘I will not again curse the ground ” (as 
he had then lately done) “for man’s sake; for” (or, with the learned Bisho 
Patrick, ‘though,’) “the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth,” 
Gen. viii. 21. ut God has given his testimony to the continued sin and sin- 
fulness of the world, by providing a sufficient, effectual sacrifice for sin, that 
will be needed in all ages, and to the continued sinfulness of believers them- 
selves, by requiring them continually to confess their sins, and apply themselves 
by faith to the blood of that sacrifice. And therefore, if we say either that 
we have not sinned, or do not yet sin, “the word of God is not in us,” neither 
in our minds, as to the acquaintance we should have with it, nor in our hearts, 
as to the Prpeticet influence it should have upon us, 

Secondly. The apostle then instructs the believer in the way to the continued 
pardon of his sin. Here we have, 

1. His duty in order thereto; “If we confess our sins,” ver. 9. Penitent con- 
fession and acknowledgment of sin are the believer’s business, and the means 
of his deliverance from his guilt. And, 

2. His encouragement thereto, and assurance of the happy issue. This is the 
veracity, righteousness, and clemency of God, to whom he makes such confes- 
sion; “He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness,” ver, 9. God is faithful to his covenant and word, wherein 
he has promised forgiveness to penitent, believing confessors. He is just to 
himself and his glory, who has_ provided such a sacrifice, by which his right- 
eousness is declared in the justification of sinners. He is just to his Son, who 
has not only sent him for such service, but promised to him that those who 
come through him shall be forgiven on his account. “By his knowledge” (b 
the believing apprehension of him) “shall my righteous servant justify many,” 
Isa. liii. 11. eis clement and gracious also, and so will. forgive to the con- 
trite confessor all his sins, cleanse him from the guilt of all unrighteousness, 
and in due time deliver him from the power and practice of it. 


CHAPTER II. 


Here the apostle encourages against sins of infirmity, ver. 1,2; shews the true knowledge 
and love of God, ver. 3—6 ; renews the precept of fraternal love, ver. 7—11; addresses 
the several ages of Christians, ver. 12—14; warns against worldly love, ver. 15—17; 
against seducers, ver. 18, 19; shews the security of true Christians, ver. 20—27; and 
advises to abide in Christ, ver. 28, 29. 


Y little children, these things 
write I unto you, that ye sin 
+ not. And if any man sin, 
(7, we have an advocate with 
7X the Father, Jesus Clirist the 
righteous: 2 And he is the 
propitiation for our sins: and 
,not for our’s only, but also 
for the sins of the whole 
world. 

These verses relate to the concluding subject of the foregoing chapter, in 
which the apostle peat upon the supposition of the real Christian’s sin; 
and he here gives them both dissuasion and support. 

First. Dissuasion. He would leave no room for sin; “My little children, 
these things write I unto be that you sin not,” ver. 1. The design or purport 
of this letter, the design of what L have just said concerning communion wit 
God, and the overthrow of it by an irreligious course, [and also concerning the 


rich provision which is made in Christ for your inward sanctification, ] is to dis- 
suwle and drive you from sin. See the familiar, affectionate compellation with 
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which he introduces his admonition: “ My little children,” children as havin 
perhaps been begotten by his Gospel ; “little children,” a3 being much beneat 
lim in age and experience ; “ my little children,” as being dear to him in the 
bonds of the Gospel. Certainly the Gospel most prevailed where and when 
such ministerial love most abounded. Or perhaps the judicious reader will 
find reason to think that the apostle’s meaning in this dissuasion or caution is 
this, or amounts to this reading, “ These things write I unto you, not that you 
sin.” And so the words will look back to what he had said before concerning 
the assured pardon of sin; “ God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins,” 
&e., ch. i. 9. And so the words are a preclusion of all abuse of sach favour and 
indulgence. Though sins will be forgiven to penitent confessors, yet this 
I write, not to encourage you in sin, but upon another account. Or this 
clause will look forward to what the apostle is going to say about the Advocate 
for sinners; and so it is a prolepsis, a prevention of the like mistake or abuse; 
These things write L unto you, not that you sin, but that you may see your 
remedy for sin. And so the following particle, as the learned know, may be 
rendered adversatively; “ But, if a man sin,” he may know his help and cure. 
And so we see, 

Secondly. ‘The believer’s support and relief in case of sin; “ And” (or ‘ but’) 
“if any man sin,” (any of us, or of our aforesaid communion,) “ we have an 
Advocate with the Father,” &c., ver. 1. Believers themselves, those that are 
advanced to a happy gospel state, have yet their sins. here is a great dis- 
tinction therefore between the sinners that are in the world. There are Chris- 
tianized (such as are instated in the sacred, saving privileges of Christ’s mys- 
tical or spiritual body) and unchstianized, converted and unconverted sinners. 
There are some who, though they really sin, yet, in comparison with others, are 
said not to sin, as ch. iii. 9. Believers, as they have an atonement applied unto 
them at their entrance into a state of pardon and justification, so they have 
an Advocate in heaven, still to continue to them that state, and procure their 
continued forgiveness. And this must be the support, satisfaction, and refuge 
of believers (or real Christians) in or upon their sins; ‘‘ We have an Advocate.” 
The original name is sometimes given to the Holy Ghost, and then it is ren- 
dered, ‘the Comforter.’ He acts within us; he puts pleas and arguments into 
our hearts and mouths; and so is our Advocate, by teaching us to intercede for 
ourselves. But here is an Advocate without us, in heaven and with the Father. 
The proper office and business of an advocate is with the Judge; with him he 

leads the client’s cause. The Judge with whom our Advocate pleads is the 

ather, his, Father and ours. He who was our Judge in the legal court (the 
court of the violated law) is our Father in the gospel court, the court of heaven 
and of grace. His throne or tribunal is the mercy-seat. And he that is our 
Father is also our Judge, the supreme Arbitrator of our state and circum- 
stances, either for life or death, for time or eternity ; “ You have come to God, 
| the Judge of all,’ Heb. xii. 23. That believers may be encouraged to hope that 
their cause will go well, as their Judge is represented to them in the relation 
of a Father, su their Advocate is recommended to them upon these consider- 
ations :— 

1. By his person and personal names; “It is Jesus Christ the Son of the 
Father,” one anointed by the Father for the whole office of mediation, the whole 
work of salvation, and consequently for that of the intercessor or advocate. 

2. By his qualification for the office; “It is Jesus Christ the righteous,” the 
righteous one in the court and sight of the Judge. This is not so necessary in 
another advocate. Another advocate, or an advocate in another court, may be 
an unjust person himself, and yet may have a just cause, and the cause of a Just 
person in that case, to plead, and may accordingly carry his cause. But here 
the clients are guilty; their innocence and legal righteousness cannot be 
pleaded; their sin must be confessed or supposed. It is the Advocate’s own 
righteousness that he must plead for the criminals. He has been righteous 
to the death, righteous for them; he has brought in everlasting righteousness. 
This the Judge will not deny. Upon this score he pleads that the clients’ sins 
may not be imputed to them. 

3. By the plea he has to make, the ground and basis of his advocacy; “ And 
he is the propitiation for our sins,” ver. 2. He is the expiatory victim, the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice that has been offered to the Judge for all our offences against 
his majesty, and law, and government. In vain do the professors of Rome 
distinguish between an advocate of redemption and an advocate of interces- 
sion, or a mediator of such different service. The Mediator of intercession, 
the Advocate for us,is the Mediator of redemption the propitiation for our 
sins. It is his propitiation that he pleads. And we might be apt to suppose 
that his blood had lost its value and efficacy if no mention bad been made of it 
in heaven since the time it was shed. But now we see it is of esteem there, 
since it is continually represented in the intercession of the great Advocate 
(the attorney-general) for the church of God. He ever lives to make interves~ 
sion for those that come to God through him. 

4. By the extent of his plea, the latitude of his propitiation. It is not con- 
fined to one nation, and not particularly to the ancient Israel of God; “ He i3 
the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only,” (not only for the sins of us 
Jews, us that are Abraham’s seed according to the flesh,) “but also for those 
of the whole world,” ver. 2; not only for the past, or us present believers, but 
for the sins of all who shall hereafter believe on him, or come to God through 

him. The extent and intent of the Mediator’s death reach to all tribes, nations, 
| 


and countries. As he is the only, so he is the universal, atonement and propi- 
tiation for all that afe saved and brought home to God, and [restored] to his 
favour and forgiveness. [Or the meaning may more naturally be this: Jesus 
Christ is the propitiation for our sins,—for the backslidings, the wanderings, 
and the haltings, of us his people, whom he hath called into his light, and 
whom he enables habitually to walk therein. Nor does he propitiate Divine 
justice for the sins of such only, but also for the sins, far more grievous and 
condemning, of those who have never yet sought or experienced this great 
salvation. The repenting are pardoned, and the impenitent spared “in hope,” 
through the sprinkling of the same blood.] 


3 And hereby we do know that we know hin, if 
we keep his commandments. 4 He that saith, I 
know him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him. 5 But whoso 
keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected: hereby know we that we are in him, 6 
| He that saith he abideth in him ought himself also 


lso to walk, even as he walked. 


These verses,—[although they form a natural sequel to ver. 1 and 2, and 
present fresh guards against the abuse of those most precicus doctrines of 
! grace which are enshrined in that and in some preceding parts of the conteay, 


sinners, and therefore denied the necessity of a redeemer, intercessor, 
and sanctifier” (Webster and Wilkinson). : 

ii, 1. “My little children:” a term of endearment appropriately 
used by one who was far advanced in years and the last of the 
apostles, and round whom was a new generation, many of whom he 
had watched over from the first. It spoke, too, of a tenderer relation 
between him and his Ephesian flock than the use of any merely 

official title. Mr. Maurice well observes, “It is a sad day for 


churches, yes, and for nations, when men begin to regard themselves 
chiefly as officials sent forth by some central government to do its 
jobs, and not as men who are bound by sacred affinities and actual 
relations to those whom they preside over” (“ Lectures”). “That ye 
sin not:” “ ‘In order (purpose in thus writing) that ye may not sin ;’ 
the tense employed implying the absence not only of the habit, but 
of single acts of sin” (Alford). “ Advocate:” ‘ paraclete,” same word 
as used of the Holy Ghost (John xiv. 16). 
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yet to other readers,]—may seem to relate to the seventh verse of the former 
chapter; [as if] between that and these verses there occurred an incidental 
discourse concerning the believer’s duty and relief in case of sin, occasioned by 
the mention of one of the believer’s privileges; namely, his being cleansed from 
sin by the Mediator’s blood. In that verse the apostle asserts the beneficial 
consequence of walking in the light; we have then fellowship with one another, 
such Divine fellowship and communion as is the prerogative of the church of 
Christ. Here now succeeds the trial or test of our light and of our love. 

First. The trial of our light: “ And hereby we do know that we know him, 
if we keep his commandments,” ver. 3. Divine light and knowledge is the 
beauty and improvement of the mind. It becomes the disciples of the Media- 
tor to be persons of wisdom and understanding. Young Christians are apt to 
magnify their new light, and applaud their own knowledge, especially if it has 
Leen suddenly, or in a short time, communicated; and old ones are apt to sus- 
pect the sufficiency and fulness of their knowledge. ‘They lament that they 
know God, and Christ, and the rich contents of his Gospel, no more. But 
here is the evidence of the soundness of our knowledge, if it constrain us to 
keep God’s commands. Each perfection of his nature enforces his authority. 
The wisdom of his counsels, the riches of his grace, the grandeur of his works, 
recommend his law and government. A careful, conscientious obedience to his 
commands shews that the apprehension and knowledge of these things is 
graciously impressed upon the soul. And thereupon it must follow in the 
reverse that “he that saith, 1 know him, and keepeth not his commandments, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him,” ver. 4. Professors of the truth are often 
ashamed of their ignorance, or ashamed to own it; they frequently pretend to 
great attainments in the knowledge of Divine mysteries; “Thou makest thy 
boast of God, and knowest his will, and approvest,” in thy rational judgment, 
“the things that are more excellent; being instructed out of the law, and art 
confident that thou thyself art,” or art fit to be ‘a guide to the blind,” &c., 
Rom. ii. 17, &e. But what knowledge of God can that be that sees not that he 
is most worthy of the most entire and intense obedience? And if that be seen 
and known, how vain and superficial is even that knowledge when it sways not 
the heart unto obedience? A disobedient life is the confutation and shame of 
pretended religious knowledge; it gives the lie to such boasts and pretences, 
and shews that there is neither religion nor honesty in them. F 

{It is very plain, however, and very important to be noted, that the relative 
“him” in these four verses refers to the immediate antecedent, namely, “Jesus 
Christ the righteous.” And the meaning is, that “hereby we do know that we 
know him,” experimentally, in all those evangelical and saving relations which 
have just been unfolded, * if we keep his,” Christ’s, “ commandments ;” if we 
cherish, that is, the whole moral law of God as spiritually expounded and 
amplified by him, and, more especially, that one particular application of it 
which, for certain reasons, he has termed his own, and even his new, com- 
mandment. With what exquisite skill does love’s own disciple and apostle 
approach his favourite theme, and bespeak for it the affection of his Christian 
readers! As if he would say, He whom we know and bless as our propitiation, 
our righteousness, our advocate—our fountain of life, and light, and joy—our 
Lord that bought us, and our God that was made flesh for us—what com- 
mands may he not lay upon our willing gratitude? And, of all his commands, 
what one more welcome than this, that we walk in love, even as Christ loved 
us? Nay, how can we have known him as our Saviour, or how can we prove 
that we “abide in the light” of his grace, unless we be thereby conformed to 
his law, and to his likeness ?] 

Secondly. The trial of our love: “ But whoso keepeth his word, in him verily 
is the love of God perfected; hereby know we that we are in him,” ver. 5. To 
keep the word of God, or of Christ, is sacredly to attend thereto in all the 
conduet and motion of life. In him that does so is “the love of God perfected.” 
Possibly, some may here understand God’s love to us;—[of which we have seen 
such bright displays in the opening of this epistle, in the incarnation of God’s 
own Son, and the absolution and sanctification of believers through his blood.] 
‘To be sure, his love to us cannot be perfected, or [according to the proper 
force of that term] obtain its perfect design and fruit [in us], without our prac- 
tical observance of his word. We are chosen to be holy and blameless before 
him in love; we are redeemed, to be a peculiar people, zealous of good works; 
we are pardoned and justified, that we may be partakers of larger measures of 
the Divine Spirit for sanctification; we are sanctified, that we may walk in 
ways of holiness and obedience. No act of Divine love, that here terminates 
upon us, obtains its proper tendency, issue, and effect, without our holy attend- 
ance to God’s word. But [perhaps] the phrase rather denotes here our love to 
God. So, ver. 15, “The love of” (that is, to) “the Father is not in him;” so 
ch. ini. 17, “* How dwelleth the love of” (that is, to) “ God in him?” Now light 
is to kindle love; and love must, and will, keep the word of God. It inquires 
wherein the beloved may be pleased and served; and, finding he will be so by 
an observance of his declared will, there it employs and exerts itself; there 
love is demonstrated; there it has its perfect or complete exeroise, operation, 
and delight. And “hereby,” by this dutiful attendance to the will of God or 
Christ, “know we that we are in him,” ver. 5. We know that we belong to 
him, and that we are united to him by that Spirit that elevates and assists us 
to this obedienee. And if we acknowledge our relation to him, and our union 
with him, it must have this continued enforcement upon us, “ He that saith he 
abideth in him, ought himself to walk as he walked,” ver. 6. The Lord 
Christ was an inhabitant of this world, and walked here below. Here he 
gave a shining example of absolute obedience to God. [As God, of God, 
he is light, of light, and eternally in the light; but as the Son of Man he 
deigned to walk in all the paths of a regulated and obedient holiness, so as 
to become a fit exemplar to the sanctified from among men.] They that profess 
to be on his side, and to abide with him, must [therefore] walk with him, walk 
after his.pattern and example. The partizans of the several sects of philo- 
sophers of old paid great regard to the dictates and practice of their respective 
teachers and sect-masters. Much more should the Christian (he that pro- 
“esses to abide in and with Christ,) aim to resemble his infallible Master and 
Head, and conform to his course and _ prescriptions; “ ‘Then are ye my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever L command ye,” Jno. xy. 14. 


7 Brethren, I write no new commandment unto 
you, but an old commandment which ye had from 
the beginning. ‘The old commandment is the word 
which ye have heard from the beginning. 8 Again, 
a new commandment I write unto you, which thing 
is true in him and in you: because the darkness is 
past, and the true hght now shineth. 9 He that 


sith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in 
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darkness even until now. 10 He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and there is none occa- 
sion of stumbling in him. 11 But he that hateth 
his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, 
and knoweth not whither he goeth, because that 


darkness hath blinded his eyes. 


The seventh verse may be supposed either to look backward to what imme- 
diately preceded—and then it is walking as Christ walked that is here repre- 
sented as no new, but an old commandment; it is that which the apostles would 
certainly inculcate wherever they brought Christ’s Gospel; or [the words 
may be taken] to look forward to what the apostle is now going to recommend, 
and that is the law of fraternal love. This is the message “heard from the 
beginning,” ch. iii. 11; and the old commandment, 2 Jno. 5. Now, while the 
apostle addresses himself to the recommendation of such a practice, he is ready 
to give an instance thereof in his affectionate appellation, “ Brethren,” you 
that are dear to me in the bond of that love to which I would solicit you, 
And so the precept of fraternal love is recommended. 

First. Asan old one: “I write no new commandment unto you, but an old 
commandment, which ye had from the beginning,” ver. 7. The precept of love 
must be as old as human nature; but it might admit divers enactiuns, enforce- 
ments, and motives. In the state of innocence (had human nature then been 
propagated) men must have loved one another, as being of one blood, made to 
dwell on the earth; as being God’s offspring, and bearing his image. In the 
state of sin and promised recovery they must love one another; as related to 
God their Maker, as related to each other by blood [Divine], and as partners in 
the saine hope. When the Hebrews were peculiarly incorporated they must, 
accordingly, love each other, as being the privileged people, whose were the 
covenants and the adoption, and of whose race the Messiah and Head of the 
church must spring. And the law of love must be conveyed, with new obli- 
gations, to the new Israel of God, to the gospel church; and so it is “the old 
commandment,” or the word which the children of the gospel Israel.“ have 
heard from the beginning,” ver. 7. ‘ 

Secondly. As a new one. Again (to constrain you to this duty the more) “a 
new commandment I write unto you;” the law of the new society, the Chris- 
tian corporation. “ Which thing is true in him.” The matter of which was 
first true in and concerning the Head of it. The truth of it was first, and was 
abundantly, in him. He loved the church, and gave himself for it. “ And in you.” 
This law is, in some measure, written upon your hearts. Ye are taught of God 
to love one another; and that because (or since, or forasmuch as) “ the dark- 
ness is past,” the darkness of your prejudiced, unconverted (whether Jewish 
or Gentile) minds; your deplorable ignorance of God and of his Christ is now 
passed, “and the true light now shineth,” ver. 8. The light of evangelical 
revelation hath shone with life and efficacy into your hearts. Hence you have 
seen the excellency of Christian love, and the fundamental obligation thereto. 
Hence we see the fundamentals, and particularly the fundamental precepts, of 
the Christian religion may be represented either as new or old. The reformed 
doctrine, or doctrine of religion in the reformed churches, is new and old. 
New, as taught, after long darkness, by the lights of the reformation; new, as 
purged from the adulterations of Rome: but old, as having been taught and 
heard from the beginning. We should see that that grace or virtue that was 
true in Christ should be true also in us. We should be conformable to our 
Head. The more our darkness is past, and gospel light shines into us, the 
deeper should our subjection be to the commandments of our Lord, whether 
considered as old or new. 

[It is not unlikely that by the “old commandment” is meant that relating to 
general purity of life, as expressed in ver. 29; ch. iii. 3—11, &c.; and, by the 
“new commandment,”—which was so designated by Christ himself, and which 
is ceaselessly enforced throughout this epistle,_the commandment that (havin 
believed on the name of Jesus Christ,) we believers should “love one another. 
Allusively, the two classes of things are conjoined, yet clearly distinguished, in 
ch. iii. 10. Now, it is true that the principle of the latter duty, the principle of 
mutual love, has pervaded the whole moral system of revealed rdigion from 
the beginning: that principle, therefore, is no new matter of requirement. 
But the form or direction of it in this particular commandment is “ new.” 
general philanthropy, on the one hand, or else, on the other, an exclusive, and 
at the same time, too indiscriminating, love for their own nation and national 
church, was the only impress left by the second table of the moral law on the 
mind and character of the devout Jews before Christ. This, at least, was all 
they could retain, after that the law itself had come to be incrusted with tradi- 
tions, or in parts worn down and reduced by interpretation. Comprehensively, 
mankind were their “brethren;” in a special and religious sense, Jews were 
so; and only as fellow-men, or as co-members of the commonwealth of Israel, 
were they recognised and loved. Now, without descrediting either of these 
sentiments,—nay, while distinctly sanctioning each in its purer state and exer- 
cise,—our blessed Master has given express definition, and not only renewed 
but absolutely new force and attractions, to a sentiment markedly different 
from both, Brotherly love, as enjoined by him, has neither the latitude of 
philanthropy, nor the restricted, yet undiscerning, character of sectarianism. 
No! itis a spiritual affection, and can only be felt by, and towards, spiritual 
men. In a word, catholicity; the mutual love of true believers; of true be- 
lievers as such; and, therefore, of besievers only, and of all believers, without 
regard to national or ecclesiastical distinctions. This is the scope and point of 
the “new commandment.” That commandment, written in the heart, creates 
so to speak, a new virtue in the church of God. And this “thing is true in him, 
and in you;” this virtue was beauteously embodied in Christ’s own dis- 
tinguishing love towards those whom the Father had given him, and who had 
kept his word; and the same large yet eclectic charity was verified in a high 
degree—verified in its attainableness, its blessedness, and its fragrant, refreshi- 
ing influence on general society—by true Christians in primitive times. And 
this new thing in the earth, (actually new, at least, when Christ’s law first 
went forth,—and, alas! too much so, now that the law has been for centuries 
promulgated among us,) this new sentiment sprang up how or why? Because 
the darkness was past, and the true light now shone. Observe, dear Chris- 
tian reader, Christ’s new commandment arose naturally out of his new reve- 
lations. The law had long awaited the dawn of the Gospel, as requisite to the 
full development of its own meaning and spirit, and especially to a discovery 
of the perfect oneness in principle of its two great commandments. The 
gore! light broke forth and straightway revealed to its disciples, so as they 

ad never perceived them before, on the one hand, the spirituality of God's 
nature pene haa and, on the other, (in the radiance of that primary truth,) 
the real unity of all spiritual men. Hence arose the natural reason and obli- 
gation of that which Christ soon embodied in a special command,--we mean 


| the principle that spiritual men, as delighting in God, should, from the very 


ii 3—6. Holiness of life and obedience are evidences of know- 
ledge of Christ. Likewise, as the commandments of God reflect his 
character, their observance will add to increased and assured know- 
ledge of God. To be like Christ in heart is to be like him in life, If 
one or other side be wanting, there is falsehood. 

ii. 7. “From the beginning:” from the time when they first 
heard the Gospel, or perhaps better still, from what follows, from the 
very beginning, for the law of love has always been incumbent upon 
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men. It has, however, become new in the life and death of Christ, 
having thereby received new force. . 


ii. 8. “ Which thing is true:” ie., the fact that the commandment _ 


which is called old is also new. 
ii. 9—12. Christ, the universal Brother, introduces men into the — 
true state of brotherhood. A newer and higher state, a tenderer 
expression of the law of love, is thus introduced by Christ. To hate 
our brother, to refuse to take up our positiou in this brotherh¢ 


It 
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fame radical affection, delight in and cleave to or another. If, therefore, 
we walk in the light of these and other gospel revelutions, and if, at the same 
time, we feel the glow of evangelical and regenerate affections,—we shal! cer- 
tainly see in every Christian, in virtue of his sonship to God, a brother, and 
in consequence of his nearness to Christ, a heart-neightour, of our own; an 
we shall as certainly love him as ourselves. We shall love him, not merely 
as a fellow-man, but for the sake of his religious relations to God; and, again, 
not merely as an outward worshipper of God in our own forms, but because he 
worships him, whether in those forms or not, in spirit and in truth, and is made 
a partaker of the Divine nature. Thus, by calling forth a far more godlike 
affection than could arise out of any natural or ecclesiastical sympathies,—an 
affection which first soars to God, and from him descends to and finds its 
delight with those all, and those only, of the sons of men who bear his moral 
likeness,—in short, a love to brethren in Christ, which is but a refracted ray 
of our love to Christ, and truth, and holiness,—by calling forth such an affec- 
tion, this “new commandment” has gained the glory of combining, in a singular 
degree, the religious element of the first with the social principle of the second 
table of the law, and so of developing its unity and PorteobiL, 

Light should produce a suitable heat. Accordingly, here is another trial of 
our Christian light: before, it was to be approved by obedience to God; here, 
by Christian love. 

1. He that wants such love in vain pretends his light; “ He that saith he is in 
the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness even until now,” ver. 9. It is 
proper for sincere Christians to acknowledge what God has done for their 
souls. Butin the visible church there are often those that assume to themselves 
more than is true. There are those that say they are in the light, the Divine 
revelation has made its impression upon their minds, and yet they walk in 
hatred and enmity towards their Christian brethren. These cannot be swayed by 
the sense of the love of Christ to their brethren; and therefore remain in their 
dark state, notwithstanding their pretended conversion tothe Christian religion. 

2. He that is managed by such love approves his light to be good and genuine: 
“He that loveth his brother,” as his brother in Christ, “ abideth in the light,” 
ver. 10. He sees the foundation and reason of Christian love; he discerns the 
weight and value of the Christian redemption; he sees how meet it is that we 
should love those whom Christ hath loved; and then the consequence will be 
that “there is no occasion of stumbling in him,” ver, 10. He will be no scandal, 
no stumblingblock to his brother; he will conscientiously beware that he 
neither induce his brother to sin, nor turn him out of the way of religion. 
Christian love teaches us highly to value our brother’s soul, and dread every 
thing that will be injurious to his innocence and peace. 

3. Hatred is a sign of spiritual darkness: “ But he that hateth his brother is 
in darkness,” ver. 11. Spiritual light is instilled by the Spirit of grace; and one 
of the first-fruits of that Spirit is love. He, then, that is possessed with 
malignity towards the Christian brother must needs be destitute of spiritual 
light; consequently, “he walks in darkness,” ver. 113; his life is agreeable to a 
dark mind and conscience; ‘“‘and he knows not whither he goes;” he sees not 
whither this dark spirit carries him, and particularly that it will carry him 
to the world of outer darkness: “Because that darkness hath blinded his 
eyes,” ver. 10. The darkness of unregeneracy, evidenced by a malignant spirit, 
is contrary to the light of life. Where that darkness dwells, the mind, the 
judgment, and the conscience will be darkened, and so will mistake the way 
to heavenly, endless life. Here we may observe how effectually our apostle is 
now pated of his once hot and flaming spirit. ‘Time was when he was for 
calling for fire from heaven uy on poor, ignorant Samaritans that received them 
not, Lu. ix. 54. But his Lord oad shewn him that he knew not his own spirit, 
nor whither it led him. Having now imbibed more of the Spirit of Christ, he 
breathes out goodwill to man, and love to all the brethren, It is the Lord 
Jesus that is the great master of love; it is his school, his own church, that is 
the school of love. His disciples are disciples of love, and his family must be 
the family of love. 


12 I write unto you, little children, because your 
sins are forgiven you for his name’s sake. 13 I 
write unto you, fathers, because ye have known him 
that is from the beginning. I write unto you, young 
men, because ye have overcome the wicked one. I 
write unto you, little children, because ye have 
known the Father. 14 I have written unto you, 
fathers, because ye have known him that is from the 
beginning. I have written unto you, young men, 
because ye are strong, and the word of God abideth 
in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one. 15 
Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. 16 For all that zs in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of 
the world. 17 And the world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God 


abideth for ever. 


This new command of holy love, with the incentives thereto, [which are 
mentioned both before and after,] may possibly be directed [indeed we cannot 
doubt that they all are] to the several ranks of disciples that are here accosted. 
The several graduates in the Christian university (the catholic church) must 
be sure to preserye the bond of sacred love. Or, there being an important 
dehortation and dissuasion to follow,—without the observance of which vital 
religion, in the love of God, and love of the brethren, cannot subsist,—the 
apostle may justly seem to preface it with a solemn address to the several 
forms or orders in the school of Christ. Let the infants, (or minors,) the adult, 
the seniors, (or the adepti, the 7éAeo, ‘the most perfect,’) in the Christian 
justitution know that they must not love this world; and so, 
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First. We have the address itself made to the various forms and ranks in the 
church of Christ. All Christians are not of the same standing and stature. 
There are babes in Christ, there are grown men, and old disciples. As these 
have their peculiar states, so they have their peculiar duties; but there are 
precepts ghd obedience that are common to them all, as particularly mutual love 
and contempt of the world. We see also that wise pastors will judiciously 
distribute the word of life, and give to the several members of Christ’s family 
their several suitable portions; | write unto you, children, fathers, and young 
men. In this distribution the apostle addresses, first, the lowest in the 
Christian school; “1 write unto you, little children,” ver. 12. ‘There are 
novices in religion, babes in Christ; those that are learning the rudiments of 
Christian godliness. The apostle may seem to encourage them, by applying to 
them first; and it may be useful to the greater proficients to hear what is said 
to their juniors. Elements are to be repeated. First principles are the founda- 
tion of all. Headdresses the children in Christianity, upon two accounts :— 

1. Because their sins were forgiven them for his name’s sake, ver. 12. The 
youngest sincere disciple is pardoned; the communion of saints is attended 
with the forgiveness of sins. Sins are forgiven, either for God’s name’s sake, 
for the praise of his glory, his glorious perfections displayed in forgiveness; 
or for Christ’s name’s sake, that is, upon his score, and upon the account o 
the redemption that is in him. And they that are forgiven of God are 
ely obliged to relinquish this world, which so interferes with the love of 
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2. Because of their knowledge of God; “1 write unto yon, little children, 
because ye have known the Father,” ver. 13. Children are wont to know none 
so soon as their father. Children in Christianity must and do know God3 
“They shall all know me, from the least to the greatest,” Heb. viii. 11. Chil- 
dren in Christ should know that God is their Father; it is their wisdom. We 
say it is a wise child that knows his father; these children cannot but know 
theirs. They can well be assured by whose power they are regenerated, and by 
whose grace they are adopted. They that know the Father may well be with- 
drawn from the love of this world. ‘Then the apostle proceeds, secondly, to 
those of the highest station and stature, to the seniors in Christianity, to whom 
he gives an honourable appellation; “I write unto you, fathers,” ver. 13, 14. 
To you, Mnasons, you old disciples, Acts xxi. 16. The apostle immediately 
passes from the bottom to the top of the school, from the lowest form to the 
highest, that they in the middle may hear both lessons, may remember what 
they have learned, and perceive what they must come to. “‘I write unto you 
fathers.” They that are of longest standing in Christ’s school have need of 
farther advice and instruction. The oldest disciple must go to heaven (the 
university above) with his book (his Bible) in his hand. Fathers must be written 
unto, preached unto; none too old to learn. He writes to them upon the 
account of their knowledge; “I write unto you, fathers, because ye have 
known him that is from the beginning,” ver. 13, 14. Old men have knowledge 
and experience, and expect deference thereupon, The apostle is ready to own 
the knowledge of old Christians, and to congratulate them thereupon. They 
know the Lord Christ particularly, “ Him that was from the beginning,” as 
ch. i. 1. As Christ is Alpha and Omega, so he must be the beginning and end 
of our Christian knowledge; “I count all things but loss, for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord,” Pail. iii. 8. They that know him 
that was from the beginning, before this world was made, may well be induced 
thereby to relinquish this world. Then, thirdly, he speaks to the middle age 
of Christians, to those that are in their bloom and flower: “1 write unto 
you, young men,” ver. 13,14. They are the adult in Christ Jesus; those that 
are arrived to strength of spirit, and sound sense, can discern between good 
and evil. The apostle applies to them upon these accounts: Ist. Upon the 
account of their martial exploits. Dexterous soldiers they are in the camp of 
Christ; ‘“‘ Because ye have overcome the wicked one,” ver. 13. ‘here is a 
wicked one that is continually warring against souls, and particularly against 
the disciples. But they that are grown [up to young ztped in Christ’s school 
ean handle their arms, and vanquish the evil one; and they that can vanquish 
him may be called to vanquish the world too, which is so great an instrument 
for the devil. 2nd. Upon the account of their strength, discovered in this their 
achievement; “ Because ye are strong, aud ye have overcome the wicked one,” 
ver. 14, Young men are wont to glory in their strength. It will be the glory 
of youthful persons to be strong in Christ, and in his grace; it will be their 
glory, and it will try their strength to overcome the devil. If they are not too 
hard for the devil, he will be too hard for them. Let vigorous Christians shew 
their strength in conquering the world; and the same strength must be exerted 
in overcoming this world as is employed in overcoming the devil. 

3. Because of their acqnaintance with the word of God; “And the word of 
God abideth in you,” ver. 14. he word of God must abide in the adult dis- 
ciples; it is the nutriment and supply of strength to them; it is the weapon by 
which they overcome the wicked one; “ The sword of the Spirit, whereby they 
quench his fiery darts.” And they in whom the word of God dwells are well 
furnished for the conquest of the world. 

Secondly. We have the dehortation or dissuasion thus prefaced and intro- 
duced, a caution fundamental to vital, practical religion; “Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the world,” ver. 15. Be crucified to the 
world; be mortified to the things, to the affairs and enticements of it. The 
several degrees of Christiaris should unite in this, in being dead to the world. 
Were they thus united, they would soon unite upon other accounts; the love 
should be reserved for God. Throw it not away upon the world. Now here 
we see the reasons of this dissuasion and caution; and they are several, and 
had need to be so; it is hard to dissuade disciples themselves from the love of 
the world. The first is taken from the inconsistency of this love with the love 
of God; “If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him,” 
ver. 15. The heart of man is narrow, and cannot contain both loves. The 
world draws down the heart from God; and so the more the love of the world 
prevails, the more the love of God dwindles and decays. ‘The second is taken 
from the prohibition of worldly love or lust. It is not ordained of God; “It is 
not of the Father, but is of the world,” ver. 16. his love or lust is not 
appointed of God, he calls us from it; but it intrudes itself from the world. 
The world is a usurper of our affection. Now here we have the due con- 
sideration and notion of the world, according to which it is to be erucified and 
renounced. The world, physically considered, is good, and is to be admired as 
the work of God, and a glass in which his perfections shines. But it isto be 
considered in its relation to us now in our corrupted state, and as it works 
upon our weakness, and instigates and inflames our vile affections. There is 
great affinity and alliance between this world and the flesh; and this world 
intrudes and encroaches upon the flesh, and thereby makes a party against 
God. The things of the world, therefore, are distinguished into three classes, 
according to the three predominant inclinations of depraved nature. As, 

1. There is ‘‘ the lust of the flesh.” The flesh here, being distinguished from 
the eyes and the life, imports the body; the lust of the flesh is, subjectively, the 
humour and appetite of indulging’ fleshly pleasure; and, objectively, all those 
things that excite and inflame the pleasures of the flesh. This lust is usually 
called luxury. 

2. There is “the lust of the eyes.” The eyes are delighted with treasures, 


to reject Christ, who is the light of the world, and so to abide in the 
darkness of sin and selfish isolation. 

ii. 12. “ Little children: same word as in verse 1, but different 
from that in verse 13. Here it seems used as in verse 1, as a general 
term for all whom he addresses. 'I'hese he proceeds to divide into 
three classes. 

ii. 13. “ The fathers, appropriately to their age, are characterised 
by knowledge; the young men, appropriately to theirs, by activity in 


conflict. The fathers, too, have conquered, but now their active 
service is past, and they and the children alike are characterised by 
knowing: the fathers know Christ, ‘him that was from the beginning ; 
the children know the Father. The first thing that the little children 
realise is that God is their Father” (‘Critical and Explanatory 
Commentary ” ). 

ii, 18. “See James v. 3; 1 Peter i. 20; Jude 18. These passages 
refer to the times since the coming of Christ, in which the power of 
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Riches and rich possessions are craved by an extravagant eye. This is the lust 
of covetousness. : 

3. There is “the pride of life.” A vain mind craves all the grandeur, 
equipage, and pomp of a vainglorious life. This is ambition and thirst after 
honour and applause; this is, in part, the disease of the ear. It must {or rather 
will] be flattered with admiration and praise. The objects of these appetites 
must be abandoned and renounced. As they engage and engross the affection 
and desire, “they are not of the Father, but of the world,” ver. 16. The Father 
disallows them, and the world should keep them to itself. The lust and appe- 
tite to these things must be mortified and subdued. And so the indulging of it 
is not appointed by the Father, but is insinuated by the ensnaring world. The 
next argument is taken from the vain and vanishing state of earthly things, and 
the enjoyment of them: “ And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof,” 
ver. 17. The things of the world are gecing ene dying apace; the lust itself, 
and the pleasure of it, withers and decays. esire itself will ere long fail an 
cease, Kccl. xii. 5; and what is become of all the pomp and pleasure of all those 
that now lie mouldering in the grave? The last reason is from the immortalit 
of the Divine lover, the lover of God: “ But he that doth the will of God,” which 
must be the character of the lover of God, in opposition to this lover of the 
world, “abideth for ever,” ver. 17, The object of his love, in opposition to the 
world that passeth away, “abideth for ever.” His sacred passion or affection 
in opposition to the lust that passeth away, “abideth for ever.” Love shall 
never fail; and he himself is an heir of immortality ar.d endless life, and shall 
in time be translated thither. From the whole of these verses we should ob- 
serve the purity and spirituality of the apostolical doctrine. The animal life must 
be subjected to the Divine. ‘The body, with its affections, should be subjugated 
to the soul, and should be swayed by religion, or the victorious love of God. 


18 Little children, it is the last time: and as ye 
have heard that antichrist shall come, even now are 
there many antichrists; whereby we know that it is 
the last time. 19 They went out from us, but they 
were not of us; for if they had been of us, they 
would no doubt have continued with us: but they 
went out, that they might be made manifest that 


they were not all of us. 


Here is, First. A moral prognostication of the time. The end is coming; 
“Tittle children, it is the last time,” ver. 18. Some may suppose that the 
apostde here addresses the first rank of Christians again. ‘The juniors are 
most apt to be seduced; and therefore, “ Little children,” you that are young 
in religion, take heed to yourselves, that ye be not corrupted. 

(Indeed, this seems to be the proper place for suggesting a somewhat different 
arrangement of the charaeters and counsels which occupy a considerable section 
of the epistle (from the 11th to the 28th verse) to that hitherto proceeded upon 
in the exposition. Part of our clue to more perfect accuracy on this point (by 
no means an immaterial or unpractical one) is found in the distinction between 
two words, which our translators have rendered alike. The first, occurring in 
ver. 12, and again in ver. 28, and repeatedly in other parts of the epistle, is 
properly a term of endearment, applicable, and plainly addressed, to all real 
Christians into whose hands the epistle comes: it should have been translated, 

my dear children,’ that is, converts of the apostolic ministry, and in many cases, 
probably, of my own. But the other word in question, which is used in ver. 13 
and 18, and in no other place, is strictly a designation of immature age; is 
pointed exclusively to babes in Christ; and is rightly rendered little, or young, 
children. 1. Now, in the beginning of the section, John summons to the hear- 
ing of his solemn message the whole body of the converts, affectionately chal- 
lenging them by the first-mentioned epithet, ‘dear children ;’ and declaring of 
them all, (what ts true of all believers in all times, antecedently to any spiritual 
distinction between one and another,) that their sins are forgiven them for 
Christ’s name’s sake. May God help the reader to ponder the apostle’s doc- 
trine, and then to examine himself whether he be in the faith! 2. After this 
he proceeds to distinguish the believers into three classes, according to their 
comparative standing or attainments in the Christian life. He salutes them as 
fathers, young men, and little ones, or babes, in Christ. These severally he 
twice characterises ; and, in two cases, adds pointed and appropriate counsels. 
(1.) The fathers, first, he congratulates on their mature, enlarged, and beati- 
fying knowledge of Him that is from the beginning; who is thus by a single 
feature identified to us (according to St. John’s constant manner,) as the incar- 
nate and lifegiving Word, (ch. i. 1, &c.) But, as if modestly forbearing, though 
himself a father, to offer them any advice peculiar to their class, he leaves them 
under the quickening impressions of his general message. (2.) Next, he distin- 
guishes the young men, or considerably established converts, as strong, espe- 
cially in the faith of Jesus ; so cherishing the gospel word of God, by meditation 
and prayer, as to feel it abiding in them; and thus, much more easily than once 
they did, “overcoming the wicked one,” in his assaults, by means of antichrist, 
on their evangelical confidence and peace. To this class, directly and particu- 
larly, he addresses the fatherly warnings which follow immediately after the 
repetition of their characteristics, ver. 15—17. Ye have overcome the devil,-he 
says, in his own personally applied powers of mental temptation; now prepare 
for as perilous a trial from the world, the corrupt and corrupting world of sense 
without and*around you. This is your present and peculiar danger; by such 
and such considerations guard against it. (3.) And thirdly, the venerable pastor 
pourtrays and encourages the little ones, that have but lately believed in Christ, 
yea, even the least_and feeblest among them, as having “known the Father,” as 
their Father by a Divine adoption ; and ayuin, (the above cautions to the young 
men being interposed,) as being, through their subsistence “ in the Son,” habitu- 
ally in fellowship with the Father, and partakers of the unction of his Spirit ; 
ver, 20, 24,27. And Christians of this grade, by no means so experienced in the 
usual wiles of the devil with young believers, or so strong in their actual means 
of defence as Christians of the grade above them, are most appropriately cau- 
tioned and encouraged against antichrist; that is, against any teacher, or 
System, or even satanic suggestion to the mind, which would seduce them from 
their simple trust in Jesus as the Christ, the anointed Messiah and Saviour. 
The division into classes terminates at ver. 28, where the apostle again accosts 
Christians generally as dear children in the Lord.] 

But it may be [used practically, here as well] as elsewhere, [in the way of]a 
universal a pellation, introductive of an alarm to all Christians; “ Little chil- 
dren, it is t ne last time.” Our Jewish polity in church and state is hastening 
toanend, ‘he Mosaical institution and discipline is just upon its vanishing 
away. Daniel's weeks are now expiring, the destruction of the Hebrew city 
and sanetuary approaching, “the end whereof must be with a flood,” and to 
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| “the end of the war desolations are determined,” Dan. ix. 26. It is meet that 
‘the disciples should be warned of the haste and end of time, and apprised, as 
much as may be, of the prophetic periods of time. : 

Secondly. The sign of this last time: ‘‘Even now there are many anti- 
| christs,” ver. 15; many that oppose the person, and doctrine, and kingdom of 
Christ. It is a mysterious portion of providence that antichrists should be 
permitted. But when they are come, it is good and safe that the disciples 
should be informed of them. Ministers should be watchmen to the house of 
Israel. Now, it should be no great offence or prejudice to the disciples that 
there are such antichrists. Pe 

1. One great one has been foretold; “As ye have heard that antichrist shall 
come,” ver, 18. ‘The generality of the church have been informed by Divine 
revelation that there must be a long and fatal adversary to Christ and his 
/church, 2 Thes. ii. 8—10. No wonder, then, there are many harbingers and 
forerunners of the great one. “Even now there are many antichrists.” The 
mystery of iniquity already worketh. ‘ 

2. They were foretold also as the sign of this last time; “ For there shall arise 
false Christs and false prophets, and shall shew great signs and wonders, 
insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect,” &c., 
Mat. xxiv. 24. And these were the forerunners of the dissolution of the Jewish 
state, nation, and religion, whereby we know “‘it is the last time,” ver. 18. Let 
the prediction that we see there has been of seducers arising in the Christian 
world fortify us against their seduction. 

Thirdly. Some account of these seducers or antichrists. 

1. More positively. They were once entertainers or professors of apostolical 
doctrine: “They went out from us,” ver. 19, from our company and com- 
munion; possibly, from the church of Jerusalem, or some of the churches of 
Juda; as Acts xv. 1, ‘Certain men came down from Judea, and taught the 
brethren,” &c. ‘the purest churches may have their apostates and revolters. 
The apostolical doctrine did not convert all whom it convinced of its truth. 

2. More privately. ‘They were not inwardly such as we are: “But they 
were not of us;” they had not from the heart obeyed the form of sound 
doctrine delivered to them. They were not of our union with Christ the Head. 
Then here is, Ist. The reason upon which it is concluded that they were not 
of us, were not what they pretended, or what we are, and that is their actual 
defection: “For if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued 
with us,” ver. 19. Had the sacred truth been rooted in their hearts, it would 
have held them with us. Had they had the anointing from above, (by which 
they had [would have] been made true and real Christians,) they had not turned 
antichrists. They that apostatize from religion sufficiently indicate that, 
before, they were hypocrites in religion. They that have imbibed the spirit 
of gospel truth have a good preservative against destructive error. 2nd. The 
reason why they are permitted thus to depart from apostolical doctrine and 
communion,—that their insincerity may be detected. But this was done, or 
they went out, “that they may be made manifest that they were not all of us,” 
ver. 19. The church knows not well who are its vital members, and who are not. 
And, therefore, the church, considered as internally sanctified, may well be 
styled invisible. Some of the hypocritical must be manifested here, and that 
for their own shame and benefit too,—in their reduction to the truth, if they 
have not sinned unto death,—and for the terror and caution of others; “ Ye, 
therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things before, beware, lest ye also, 
being led away with the error of the wicked, fall from your own stedfastness. 
But grow in grace,” &c. 2 Pet. iii. 17, 18. 


20 But ye have an unction from the Holy One, and 
ye know all things. 21 | have not written unto you 
because ye know not the truth, but because ye know 
it, and that no lie is of the truth. 22 Who isa har 
but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ? He is 
antichrist, that denieth the Father and the Son, 23 
Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father: [but] he that acknowledgeth the Son hath the 
Father also. 24 Wet that therefore abide in you, 
which ye have heard from the beginning. If that 
which ye have heard from the beginning shall remain 
in you, ye also shall continue in the Son, and in the 
Father. 25 And this is the promise that he hath 
promised us, even eternal life. 26 These things have 
I written unto you concerning them that seduce you. 
27 But the anointing which ye have received of him 
abideth in you, and ye need not that any man teach 
you: but as the same anointing teacheth you of all 
things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even as it 
hath taught you, ye shall abide in him. 


Here, First. The apostle encourages the disciples (to whom he writes) in © 


these dangerous times, in this hour of seducers; he encourages them in the 
assurance of their stability in this day of apostacy: “ But ye have an unetion 
from the Holy One, and ye know all things.” — We see, ; 
1. The blessing wherewith they were enriched. An unguent from heaven; 
“Ye have an unction.” True Christians are anointed ones; their name inti- 
mates as much. They are anointed with the oil of grace; with gifts and 
spiritual endowments, by the Spirit of grace. They are anointed into a simi- 
litude of their Lord’s offices, as subordinate prophets, priests, and kings unto 
God. The Holy Spirit is compared unto oil, as well as to fire or water; and 
the communication of his saving grace is our ee 5 . 
2. From whom this blessing comes: “ From the Holy One;” either from the 
Holy Ghost or from the Lord Christ, as Rev. iii. 7, “These things saith he 
that is holy.” “The Holy One.” The Lord Christ is glorious in his holiness, 
The Lord Christ disposes of the graces of the Divine Spirit, and he anoints the 
disciples to make them like to himseif, and to secure them in his interest. 


EEE 


the world is in part broken, but will be wholly destroyed only at his | 
“ Antichrist :” the word | 
“anti” may mean either “against” or “in the stead of.” According | 


second advent” (Webster and Wilkinson). 


to the meaning we give it, will the antichrist be one who opposes or 
merely usurps Christ’s place. St. John (who is the only New Testa- 
ment writer who uses the word antichrist) seems to use it in the 
former sense, for one who manifests resistance to Christ and defies his 
authority. 
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ii, 20. “ Ye have an unction from the Holy One:” allusion to the 
consecration of kings, priests, and prophets with oil. There is an 
emphasis on “ye.” ‘* Ye,” as contrasted with the antichrists. “Ye 


have the chrism (i.e., an anointing with the Holy Spirit) from Christ * 
(the ‘ Anointed One’), and so are able to detect and resist the anti- 
Te 


christs.” 


ii, 24, “Let that,” &c.: ie, the truth respecting the Father and 
Sar a 


the Son. 
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3. The effect of this unction. It is a spiritual eye-salve; it enlightens and 
strengthens the a4 of the understanding. “And,” thereby, “ye know all 
things,” ver. 20. il these things concerning Christ and his religion. It was 
promised and given you for that end, Jno. xiv. 26. [He becomes your Anointer, 
to enable you to know him as God’s Anointed.] The Lord Christ does not 
deal alike by all his professed disciples. Some are more anointed than others. 
‘There is great danger lest those that are not thus anointed should be so far 
from being true to Christ, as that they should on the contrary turn antichrists, 
and prove adversaries to Christ’s person, and kingdom, and glory. 

Secondly. The apostle indicates to them the mind and meaning with which he 
wrote to them. i 

1, By way of negation. Not as suspecting their Inowledge, or supposing 
their ignorance in the grand truths of the Gospel; ‘1 have not written unto 
you because ye know not the truth,” ver. 21. I could not then be so well 
assured of your stability therein, nor congratulate your unction from above. 
It is good to surmise well concerning our Christian brethren; we ought to do 
so till evidence overthrows our surmise. A just confidence in religious persons 
may both encourage and contribute to their fidelity. 

2. By way of assertion and acknowledgment. As relying upon their judg- 
ment in these things; “ But because ye know it,” (ye know the truth in Jesus,) 
“and that no lie is of the truth.’ They that know the truth in any kind are 
thereby prepared to discern what is contrary thereto, and inconsistent there- 
with. Hectum est index sui et obliqui,— ‘Truth reveals both itself and whatever 
is opposed to it.” ‘Truth and falsehood do not well mix and suit together. 
They that are well acquainted with Christian truth are thereby well fortified 
against antichristian error and delusion. No lie belongs to religion, either 
natural or revealed, The apostles most of all condemned lies, and shew the 
inconsistency of lies with their doctrine. They would be the most self-con- 

emned persons, should they propagate the truth by lies. It is a commendation 
of the Christian religion that it so well accords with natural religion, which is 
the foundation of it; that it well accords with the Jewish religion, which con- 
tained the elements or rudiments of it. “ No lie is of the truth.” Frauds and 
impostures, then, are very unfit means to support and propagate the truth. 
1 supDtes it had been better with the state of religion if they had never been 
used, The result of them appears in the infidelity of our age. ‘The detection 
of ancient pious frauds and wiles has almost run our age into atheism and 
irreligion. ut the greatest actors and sufferers for the Christian revelation 
would assure us that “no lie is of the truth.” 

Thirdly. The apostle farther impleads and arraigns these seducers that were 
ng arisen. 

1. They are liars, egregious opposers of sacred truth. ‘ Who is a liar” (or 
the liar, the notorious liar of the time and age in which we live) “but he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ?” The great and pernicious lies that the father 
of lies (or of liars) spreads in the world were of old, and usually are, falsehoods 
and errors relating to the person of Christ. There is no truth so sacred and 
fully attested but some or other will contradict or deny it. That Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Sun and the Christ of God had been attested by heaven, and 
earth, and hell. It should seem that some in the tremendous judgment of God 
are given up to strong delusions. 

2. They are direct enemies to God, as well as to the Lord Christ; “‘ He is 
antichrist that denieth the Father and the Son,” ver, 22. He that opposes 
Christ denies the witness and testimony of the Father, and the seal that he hath 
given to his Son; “ For him hath God the Father sealed,” Jno. vi. 27. And he 
that denies the witness and testimony of the Father concerning Jesus Christ, 
denies that God is the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ; and, consequently, 
abandons the knowledge of God in Christ; and, thereupon, the whole revela- 
tion of God in Christ, and particularly of God in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself. 

{In truth, the full emphasis of the statement, the liar, or antichrist, is “he 
that denieth that Jesus is the Christ,” or, otherwise speaking, “ that denieth the 
Father and,” or in, “the Son”’—can only be felt by referring to some explana- 
tions already given. St. John rarely presents in one passage a perfect view of 
Christ’s unique and glorious character ; he scatters its parts and elements, as in 
a dissected map, throughout the whole epistle. But, when put together in 
proper adjustment, they shew that his object is to teach and maintain, not 
simply the divinity or Divine Sonship, nor yet the real humanity, of Christ, but 
the mediation of this God-man with the Father, and our acceptance and right 
to eternal life solely through his propitiatory sacrifice. This is true Christi- 
anity. Christ is the exponent of the whole gospel system. Antichrist, therefore, 
is the system, or the teacher, (and of each the name is Legion,) that sets up any 
thing whatever, either against, or in place of, Emmanuel as the arointed Saviour, 
This is the sting and venom of the denial of the Father as in the Son, of Jesus 
as the Christ, of Jesus Christ as having come in the flesh, (ch. iv. 3,) and the 
like. No spirit confesseth Jesus “Christ who is come in the flesh,” (for so 
should that passage run,) which would either supersede or assist him by its 
false suggestions in that work of “saving sinners,” for the doing of which he 
came. Not merely anti-trinitarianism, as some would have us believe, but all 
anti-evangelism, and pre-eminently Popery under all its modifications, is anti- 
christ, and a lie. > 

And, therefore, the apostle may well infer, “‘ Whosoever denies the Son, the 
same hath not the Father,” ver. 23.. He hath not the true knowledge of the 
Father; for the Son hath most and best revealed him. He hath no interest in 
the Father; in his favour, and grace, and salvation; “For none cometh to the 
Father but by the Son. But” (as some copies add) “ he that acknowledgeth the 
Son, hath the Father also,” ver. 23. As there is an intimate relation between 
the Father and the Son, so there is an inviolable union in the doctrine, know- 
ledge, and interests of them both; so that he that hath the knowledge of, and 
right to the Son, hath the knowledge of, and right to the Father also. They 
that adhere to the Christian revelation hold the light and benefit of natural 
religion withal. , ee 

Fourthly. Hereupon the apostle adviseth and persuadeth the disciples to 
continue in the old doctrine at first communicated to them; “ Let that, there- 
fore, abide in you which ye have heard from the beginning,” ver. 24. ‘Truth is 
older than error, The truth concerning Christ, that was at first delivered to 
the saints, is not to be exchanged for novelties. So sure were the apostles of 
the truth of what they had delivered concerning Christ, and from him, that, 
after all their toils and sufferings, they were not willing to relinquish it. The 
Christian truth may plead antiquity, and be recommended thereby, This 
exhortation is enforced by these considerations :— , Pe | 

1. From the sacred advantage they will receive by adhering to the primitive 
truth and faith. Ist. They will continue thereby in holy union with God and 
Christ. “f If that which ye have heard from the beginning shall remain in you, 
ye also shall continue in the Son, and in the Father,” ver. 24. It is the truth of 
Christ abiding in us that is the means of zevering us from sin, and uniting us to 
the Son of God, Jno. xv. 3,4. It is the Son is the medium, or Mediator, by 
whom we are united to the Father. What value, then, should we put upon 
gospel truth! 2nd. ‘dee Belg thereby secure the promise of eternal life; “ And 
this is the promise that he” (even God the Father, ch. v. 11,) “ hath promised 
us, even eternal life,” ver. 25. Great is the promise that God makes to his 


ii. 27. The possession of the chrism was a proof that they remained 
inthetruth ‘The fulfilment cf the promise of the “paraclete” (John 
xiv. 26) rendered it unnecessary for them to go in search of any 
extraneous teacher. 

ii, 28. “Little children:” same word as in verses 12, &c., and 
referring to believers of all ages. “Abide in him:” compare John 
xv. 4. “Not be ashamed :” not shrink back with shame from him. 
ii, 29. To be joined rather with next chapter. “ God is righteous, 
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faithful adherents ; it is suitable to his own greatness, power, and goodness; 
it is eternal life, which none but God can give. It is great value that the 
blessed God puts upon his Son, and the truth relating to him, that he is 
nleased to promise to those that continue in that truth, (that is, under the 
ight, and power, and influence of it,) eternal life. Then the exhortation afore- 
said is enforced, 

2. From the design of the apostle’s writing to them. This letter is to fortify 
them against the deceivers of the age; “These things have I written to you 
concerning them that seduce you,” ver. 26; and, therefore, if ye continue not 
in what you have heard from the beginning, my writing and service will be 
in vain. We should beware lest the apostolical letters, yea, lest the whole 
Scripture of God, should be to us insignificant and fruitless. “1 have written 
to him the great things of my law,” (and my Gospel too,) “but they were 
counted as a strange thing,” Hos. viii. 12. 

3. From the instructive blessing they had received from heaven: “But the 
anointing which ye have received from him abideth in you,” ver. 27. True 
Christians have an inward confirmation of the Divine truth they have imbibed. 
The Holy Spirit has imprinted it on their minds and hearts. It is meet the 
Lord Jesus should have a constant witness in the hearts of his disciples. ‘The 
unction, the pouring out of the gifts of grace upon sincere disciples, 1s a seal tu 
the truth and doctrine of Christ, since none giveth that seal but God; “ Now 
he who stablisheth us with you” (and you with a Christ, and hath anointed 
us, is God,” 2 Cor, i. 21. This sacred chrism, or Divine unction, is commended 
on these accounts: Ist. It is durable and lasting. Oil or unguent is not so soon 
dried up as water; “It abideth in you,” ver. 27. Divine illumination, in order 
to confirmation, must be something continued or constant. Temptations, 
snares, and seductions arise; the anointing must abide. 2nd. It is better than 
human instruction; “ And ye need not that any man teach you,” ver. 27. Not 
that this anointing will teach you without the appointed ministry; it could, if 
God so pleased, but it will not, but will teach you better than we can; “And 
ye need not that any man teach you,” ver, 27. ‘7 were instructed by us before 
ye were anointed; but now our teaching is nothing in comparison to that. 
‘Who teacheth like him?” Job xxxvi. 22. The Divine unction does not super- 
sede ministerial teaching, but surmount it. 3rd. It is a sure evidence of truth; 
and all that it teacheth is infallible truth; “ But as the same anointing teacheth 
you of all things, and is truth, and is no lie,” ver. 27. The Holy Spirit must 
needs be the Spirit of truth, as he is called, Jno. xiv. 17. The instruction and 
illumination that he affords must needs be in and of the truth. The Spirit of 
truth will not lie. And he teacheth all things, that ia, all things in the present 
dispensation; all things necessary to our knowledge of God in Christ, and their 
glory inthe Gospel. And, 4th. It is of a conservative influence; it will pre- 
serve those in whom it abides against seducers and their seduction; “And even 
as it hath taught you ye shall abide in him,” ver. 27. 1t teaches you to abide in 
Christ; and, as it teaches you, it secures you. It lays a restraint upon your 
minds and hearts, that you may not revolt from him; “ And hath anointed us, 
is God; who also bath sealed us,” (for himself,) “and given the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts,” 2 Cor. i. 21, 22. 


28 And now, little children, abide in him; that, 
when he shall appear, we may have confidence, and 
not be ashamed before him at his coming. 29 If ye 
know that he is righteous, ye know that every one 
that doeth righteousness is born of him. 


From the blessing of the sacred unction the apostle proceeds in his advice 
and exhortation to constancy in and with Christ; “ And now, little children, 
abide in him,” ver. 28. ‘he apostle repeats his kind appellation, “little chil- 
dren,” which, I suppose, does not so much denote the diminutiveness of them 
as the affection of him; and therefore, I judge, may be rendered, ‘ dear chil- 
dren.’ He would persuade by love, and prevail by endearment, as well as by 
reason. [And he seems to glide back from a particular admonition into the 
general discourse in this manner :—What I have just said to babes in Christ, 
1 am thus reminded to urge on you all, as the sum of your duty and your bless- 
edness,—dear children, abide in him.] Not only the love of Christ, but the love 
of you constrains us to incuicate your perseverance, and that “you would abide 
in him,” in the truth relating to his person, and in your union with him, and 
allegiance to him. Evangelical privileges are obligatory to evangelical duties. 
And they that are anointed by the Lord Jesus are highly obliged to abide with 
him in opposition to all adversaries whatever. And this duty of perseverance 
and constancy in trying times is strongly urged by two following considera- 
tions, 

First. From the consideration of his return at the great day of account; 
“That when he shall appear, we may have confidence, and not be ashamed 
before him at his coming,” ver. 28. It is here taken for granted that the Lord 
Jesus will come again. This was part of that truth they had heard from the 
beginning. And when he comes again, he will publicly appear, be manifested 
to all. When he was here before he came privately, in comparison; he pro- 
ceeded from a womb, and was introduced into a stable; but when he comes 
again he will come from the opened heavens, and every eye shall see him; and 
then they that have continued with him throughout all their temptations shall 
have confidence, assurance, and joy in the sight of him. They shail lift up their 
heads with unspeakable triumph, as knowing that their complete redemption 
comes along with him. On the contrary, they that have deserted him shall 
“be ashamed before him;” they shall be ashamed of themselves, ashamed of 
their unbelief, their cowardice, ingratitude, temerity, and folly in forsaking so 
glorious a Redeemer. ‘They shall be ashamed of their hopes, expectations, and 
pretences, and ashamed of all the wages of unrighteousness, by which they 
were induced to desert him; “That we may have confidence, and we may uct 
be ashamed.” The apostle includes himself in the number. Let not us be 
ashamed of you, as well as, you will not be ashamed of yourselves. Or (uy 
ucxvdauev am’ avrov) ‘that we be not shamed;’ that is, made ashamed, or put 
to shame, “by him at his coming.” At his public appearance he will shame 
all those that have abandoned him; he will disclaim all acquaintance with 
them; will cover them with shame and confusion; will abandon them to dark- 
ness, devils, and endless despair, by professing before men and angels that he 
is as pint of them, Mar. viii. 38. Now to the same advice and exhortation, he 

roceeds, 

4 Secondly. From the consideration of the dignity of those that still adhere to 
Christ and his religion. ‘If ye know that he is righteous, ye know that every 
one that doth righteousness is born of him,” ver, 29. The particle here ren- 
dered “if,” seems not to be vox dubitantis, but concedentis; not so much a 
conditional particle as a suppositional one, if | may call it so, a note of allow - 
ance or concession, and so seems to be of the same import with our English 
‘inasmuch,’ or ‘ whereas,’ or ‘since.’ So the sense runs more clear. “Since ye 
know that he is righteous, ye know that every one that doth righteousness is 
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and therefore the source of righteousness. When, then, a man doeth 
righteousness, we know that the source of his righteousness is 
God; that, consequently, he has acquired by new birth from God 
that righteousness which he had not by nature. We argue from 
his doing righteousness, to his being born of God. The error of 
Pelagians is to conclude that doing righteousness is a condition of 
becoming a child of God” (Alford), 

iii. 1. St. John had spoken, in chap. ii. 29, of a godly life as the 
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born of him.” “He that doth righteousness may here be justly enough 
assumed as another name for him that abideth in Christ; for he that abideth 
in Christ abideth in the law and love of Christ, and, consequently, in his alle- 
giance and obedience to him; and so must do, or work, or practise righteous- 
ness, or the parts of gospel holiness. Now, such a one must needs be born 
of him. He is renewed by the Spirit of Christ, after the image of Christ; 
© Created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath foreordained that 
they should walk in them,” £’ph. ii. 10. Since, then, you know that the Lord 
Christ is righteous, righteous in bis quality and capacity, the Lord our right- 
eousness, and the Lord our Sanctifier, or our sanctification, as 1 Cor. i. 30, 
lor, more generally, since you know that “the Lord our God is holy,”] ye 
cannot but know thereupon (or know ye, it is for your consideration and 
regard) that he that (by the continued practice of Chiacuamial abideth in him, 
is “born of him.” ‘Che new spiritual nature is derived from the Lord Christ. 
He that is constant to the practice of religion in trying times gives good 
evidence that he is born from above, from the Lord Christ. he Lord Christ 
is an everlasting Father. It is a great privilege and dignity to be “born of 
him;” [or begotten, relatively by adoption, and personally by a change of 
nature, most usually termed regeneration. “ Every one that doeth righteous- 
ness” proves himself to be a partaker of both: but the reference in this 
present connexion is chiefly to the latter.] They that are so are the children 
of God; “To as many as received him, to them gave he power” [that is, as 
Mediator, secured to ean the privilege] “‘to become the sons of God,” Jno. i. 12. 
[And, after all that has been remarked above, it is proper we should understand 
that it is of God, and not personally of the Lord Christ, that believing and holy 
men are said to be the begotten sons. We must not always be guided in John’s 
epistles by the immediate antecedent. It is the Father, properly speaking, 
that adopts unto himself those whom the Son, on his part, hath redeemed, 
(Eph. i. 5; Gal. iv. 3,) and that regenerates them in the moral likeness of the 
Godhead by the agency of the Holy Ghost.] And this introduces the context 
of the following chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


The apostle here magnifies the love of God in our adoption, ver. 1,2; he thereupon argues 
for holiness, ver. 3; and against sin, ver. 4—10; he presseth brotherly love, ver. 11—18; 
how to assure our hearts before God, ver. 19—22; the precept of faith, ver. 23; and the 
good of obedience, ver. 24. 


EHOLD, what manner of 
love the Father hath be- 
stowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of 
\Y God: therefore the world 
*knoweth us not, because it 
knew him not. 2 Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear 

Sk what we shall be: but we 
know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him; for we shall see him as he is. 3 And every 
man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 


even as he is pure. 


The apostle, having shewn the dignity of Christ’s faithful followers, that they 
are born of him, and thereby nearly allied to God, now here, 

First. Breaks forth into the admiration of that grace that is the spring of 
such a wonderful vouchsafement. “ Behold” (see ye, observe) ‘‘ what manner 
of love” (or how great love) “the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called” (effectually called; he that calls things that are not makes 
them to be what they were not) “the sons of God.” The Father adopts all the 
children of the Son. The Son indeed calls them, and makes them his brethren, 
and thereby he confers upon them the power and dignity of the sons of God. 
It is wonderful condescending love of the eternal Father, that such as we 
should be made and called his sons; we, that by nature are heirs of sin, and 
guilt, and the curse of God. We, that by practice are children of corruption, 
disobedience, and ingratitude. Strange that the holy God is not ashamed to be 
called our Father, and to call us his sons. [Note, That his love is as much 
shewn in calling us to bear some image of his holiness, as in conferring upon us 
the privileges of adoption, Hph. i, 3—5. God’s manner of loving and blessing us, 
which is by making us holy, should guide our own desires.] Thence the apostle, 

Secondly. Infers the honour of believers above the cognizance of the world. 
Unbelievers know little of them; “lherefore” (or wherefore, upon this score) 
“the world knoweth us not,” ver. 1. Little does the world perceive the ad- 
vancement and happiness of the genuine followers of Christ. ‘They are here 
exposed to the common calamities of earth and time; all things fall alike to 
them as to others, unless they are subject to the greater sorrows; for they have 
often reason to say, “If in this life only we had hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable,” 1 Cor. xv. 19. The unchristian world, therefore, that 
walks by sight, knows not their dignity, their privileges, the enjoyinents they 
have in hand, or what they are entitled to. Little does the world think that 
these poor, humble, contemned ones are the favourites of heaven, and will be 
inhabitants there ere long. And they may bear their case the better, since 
their Lord was here unknown, as volt a8 they; “Because it knew him not,” 
ver. 1, [Lt did not recognize God in his own Son incarnate; how should it 
appreciate or love his image in his adopted, earthly, and erring children? ] 
Little did the world think how great a person was once sojourning here—that 
the Maker of it was once an inhabitant of it. Little did the Jewish world think 
that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was one of their blood, and dwelt 
in their land. He came to his own, and his own received him not; he came to 
his own, and his own crucified him. But surely, had they known him, they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory, 2 Cor. ii. 8. Let the followers of 
Christ be content with hard fare here, since they are in a land of strangers, 
among those that little know them, and their Lord was so treated before them. 
‘Then the apostle, 

Thirdly. Exalts these persevering disciples in the prospect of the certain 
revelation of their state and dignity. Where, 

\. Their present honourable relation is asserted ; “ Beloved,” (ye may well be 
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our beloved, for ye are beloved of God,) “now are we the sons of God,” ver. 2 
We have the nature of sons by regeneration; we have the title, and Lattestine 
Spirit, and right to the inheritance of sons by adoption. [Jtom. xv. 15—17 
“This honour have all his saints.” 

2. The discovery of the bliss belonging and suitable to this relation is denied 
© And it doth not yet appear what we shall be,” ver. 2. The glory pertaining to 
the sonship and adoption is adjourned and reserved for another world. ‘The 
discovery of it here would put a stop to the current of affairs, that must now 
proceed. ‘he sons of God must walk by faith, and live by hope. 

3. The time of the revelation of the sons of God in their proper state and 
glory is determined; and that is when their Elder Brother comes to call and 
collect them all together. “ But we know that when he shall appear we shall 
be like him.” That the particle éav, usually translated ‘if, is here well ren- 
dered “when,” may appear, not only because the Hebrew particle (to which 
this is thought to correspond) is observed so to signify, (as Dr. Whitby has 
here noted,) and not only is éav sometimes used for otuvy, but some copies even 
here read otav, “ when;” and, ranidew A it seems proper so to render it in 
Jno. xiv. 3, where we read it, “ And if Ll go and prepare a place, (but more 
naturally and properly, ‘when I shall have gone, and shali have prepared the 
place,’) “I will come again and receive you unto myself,” (or, mapadAyWouat,’ * 1 will 
take you along with myself,’) ‘that where I am there ye may be also.” When 
the Head of the church, the only begotten of the Father, shall appear, his 
members, the adopted of God, shall appear and be manifested together with 
him. ‘'Lhey may, then, well wait, in faith, hope, and earnest desire, for the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus, as even the creation itself waiteth for their per- 
fection, and the public “manifestation of the sons of God,” Rom. viii. 19. 
The sons of God will be known and be made manifest by their likeness to 
their Head; “ ‘They shall be like him,” like him in honour, and power, and 
glory. Their vile bodies shall be made like his glorious body; they shall be 
filled with life, light, and bliss from him; ‘“ When he who is their life shall 
appear, they also shall appear with him in glory,” Col. iii. 4. Then, 

4. Their likeness to him is argued from the sight they shall have of him; “ We 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” Either their likeness will be 
the cause of that sight they shall have of him,—(indeed, all shall see him, but not 
as they do, not as he is, namely, to those in heaven. They shall see him in his 
frowns, in the terror of his majesty, and splendour of his avenging perfections. 
But these shall see him in the smiles and _ beauty of his face, in the correspond- 
ence and amiableness of his glory, in the harmony and agreeableness of his 
beatific perfections. Their likeness shall enable them to see him, as the blessed 
do in heaven,)—or, the sight of him shall be the cause of their likeness. It shall 
be a transformative sight; they shall be transformed into the same image by 
the beatific view that they shall have of him. Then the apostle, ; 

Fourthly. Urges the engagement of these sons of God to the prosecution 
of holiness; “ And every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself 
even as he is pure,” ver.3. The sons of God know that their Lord is holy 
and pure; he is of purer heart and eyes than to admit any pollution or impu- 
rity to dwell with him. They, then, that hope to live with him must stud 
utmost purity from the world, and flesh, and sin; they must grow in grace an 
holiness. Not only does their Lord command them to do so, but their new 
nature inclines them so to do; yea, their aur of heaven will dictate and 
constrain them so to do. They know their High Priest is holy, harmless, 
and undefiled. They know that their God and Father is the High and Holy 
One; that all the society is pure and holy; that their inheritance is an inherit- 
ance of saints in light. It is a contradiction to such hope to indulge sin and 
impurity; and therefore, as we are sanctified by faith, we must be sanctified by 
hope; that we may be saved by hope, we must be purified by hope. It is the 
hope of hypocrites, and not of the sons of God, that makes an allowance for the 
gratification of impure desires and lusts. 


4 Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth also 
the law: for sin is the transgression of the law. 5 
And ye know that he was manifested to take away 
our sins; and in him is no sin. 6 Whosoever 
abideth in him sinneth not: whosoever sinneth 
hath not seen him, neither known him. 7 Little 
children, let no man deceive you: he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous, even as he is righteous. 
8 He that committeth sin is of the devil; for the 
devil sinneth from the beginning. For this purpose 
| the Son of God was manifested, that he might de- 
stroy the works of the devil. 9 Whosoever is born 
of God doth not commit sin; for his seed remaineth 
in him: and he cannot sin, because he is born of 
God. 10 In this the children of God are manifest, 
and the children of the devil: whosoever doeth not 
righteousness is not of God, neither he that loveth 


not his brother. 


The apostle, having alleged the believer's obligation to purity, from his hope 
of heaven, and of communion with Christ in glory, at the day of his appearance. 
now proceeds to fill his own mouth and the belieyer’s mind with multipli 
arguments against sin, and all communion with the impure, unfruitful works 
of darkness. And so he reasons and argues, 

First. From the nature of sin, and the intrinsic evil of it. It is a contrariety to 
the Divine law; “ Whosoever committeth sin, transgresseth also” (or even) 
“the law;” (or whosoever committeth sin, even committeth enormity, or aber- 
ration from law, or from the law;) “for sin is the transgression of the law,” 
(or is lawlessness,) ver. 4. Sin is the destitution or pre of correspondence 
and agreement with the Divine law; that law that is the transcript of the 
Divine nature and purity; that contains his will for the government of the 
world; that is suitable to the rational nature, and enacted for the good of the 
world; that shews man the way of felicit 
the Author of his nature and of the law. 


and peace, and conducts him to 
he current commission of sin now 


fruit and proof of spiritual birth; he now calls attention, as to some- 
thing wonderful (“Behold”), to the fact of God’s claiming us as 
his children. Thus thie verse is connected with chap. ii. 29. “ Re- 
member always that this relation is one between God and your 
spirits; hidden, therefore, from the world; not to be recognised by 
those who see with the world’s eyes” (Maurice). Com; ure John 
xvi. 3, xvii. 25. 

‘i, 2. “Doth not yet appear:” rather, “it hath not yet (at any 
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time) been manifested.” ‘ When he shall appear:” rather, “If it be 
manifested, we shall be like him (God).” 

ili. 4. “ Whosoever,” &c.: rather, “every one who,” in contrast to 
verse 3. “Transgresseth also the law:” i.e., God’s law of purity, 
thereby showing that he has no hope of being hereafter pure, a8 
God is pure, and therefore that he is not born of God. “He was 
manifested :” see verse 8. vt 

iii. 9, 10. “ What he says here—what he is bound to say, unless 
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is the rejection of the Divire law, and that is the rejection of the Divine autho- 
rity, and consequently of God himself. 

Secondly. From the design and errand of the Lord Jesus in and to this world, 
which was to remove sin; “ And ye know that he was manifested to take away 
our sins, and in him is no sin,” ver. 5. The Son of God appeared and was 
known in our nature; and he caine to vindicate and exalt the Divine law, and 
that by obedience to the precept, and by subjection, and suffering under the 
penal sanction, under the curse of it. He came, therefore, “to take away our 
sins;” to take away the guilt of them by the sacrifice of himself; to take away 
the commission of them by implanting a new nature in us, for we are sanctified 
by virtue of his death; and to dissuade and save from it by his own example. 
“And” (or for) “in him was no sin,” or he takes sin away, that he might con- 
form us to himself; ‘‘and in him is no sin.” They that expect communion with 
Christ above should study communion with him here in utmost purity. And 
the Christian world should know and consider the great end of the Son of God's 
coming hither. It was to take away our sin; “ And ye know” (and this know- 
redge should be deep and effectual) “that he was manifested to take away our 
sins. 

Thirdly. From the opposition between sin and a real union with, or adhesion 
unto, the Lord Christ; “ Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not,” ver. 6. To sin 
here is the same as to commit sin, ver. 8, 9, and to commit sin is to practise sin. 
He that abideth in Christ continues not in the practise of sin. As vital union 
with the Lord Jesus broke the power of sin in the heart and nature, so con- 
cinuance therein prevents the rule and prevalence thereof in the life and con- 
auct. Or the negative expression here is put for the positive. He “sinneth 
not,” that is, he is obedient, ‘he keeps the commandmends,” (in sincerity, and in 
the ordinary course of life,) “and does those things that are pleasing in his 
sight,” as is said, ver. 22, They that abide in Christ abide in their covenant 
with him, and consequently watch against the sin that is contrary thereto. 
They abide in the potent light and knowledge of him, and therefore it may be 
concluded that he that sinneth (abideth in the predominant practice of sin) “ hath 
not seen him,” (hath not his mind impressed with a sound, evangelical discerning 
of him,) “ neither known him” (hath no experimental acquaintance with him.) 
Practical renunciation of sin is the great evidence of spiritual union with, con- 
tinuance in, and saving knowledge of, the Lord Christ. 

Fourthly. From the connexion between the practice of righteousness and a 
state of righteousness, intimating withal, that the practice of sin and a justified 
state are inconsistent; and this is introduced with a supposition that a surmise 
to the contrary is a gross deceit: “ Little children,” (dear children, and, as 
much children as ye are, herein,) “let no man deceive ye.” ‘There will be those 
that.will magnify your new light and entertainment of Christianity; that will 
make you believe that your knowledge, profession, and baptism, will excuse you 
the care and accuracy of the Christian life. But beware of such self-deceit. 
“He that does righteousness is righteous.” It may appear that righteousness 
may in several places of Scripture be justly rendered religion, as Mat. v. 10, 
“ Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” that is, for reli- 
gion’s sake. And, 1 Pet. iii. 14, “ But if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake,” (that 
is, religion’s sake,) “happy are ye.” And so 2 Tim. iii. 16, “ All Scripture” (or 
the whole Scripture) “is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, and for instruction in righteousness,” that is, in the nature and branches 
of religion. ‘To do righteousness, then, (especially being set in opposition to the 
doing, committing, or practising of sin,) is to practise religion. Now, he that 
practiseth religion is righteous; he is the righteous person on all accounts; he 
Is sincere and upright before God. The practice of religion cannot subsist with- 
out a principle of integrity and conscience. He has that righteousness that 
consists in pardon of sin and right to life, founded upon the imputation of the 
Mediator’s righteousness. He has a title to “the crown of righteousness, which 
the righteous Judge will give” (according to his covenant and promise) ‘to 
those that love his appearing,” 2 Tim. iv. 8. He has communion with Christ in 
conformity to the Divine law, being, in some measure, practically righteous as 
he; and has communion with him in the justified state, being now relatively 
righteous together with him. [But the former, practical or personal righteous- 
ness, is meant here. No man, whatever his pretensions to an imputed right- 
eousness, can be accepted as a righteous man, unless, through grace, he habi- 
tually doeth righteousness. ] 

Fifthly, From the relation between the sinner and the devil; and thereupon 
from the design and office of the Lord Christ towards the devil. 

1. From the relation between the sinner and the devil. As elsewhere sinners 
and saints are famously distinguished, though even saints are sinners, largely 
so called—so, to commit sin, is here so to practise it as sinners do that are dis- 
tinguished from saints—to live under the power and dominion of it. And he 
that does so “is of the devil;” his sinful nature is inspired by, agreeable and 
pleasing to, the devil; and he belongs to the party, and interest, and kingdom 
of the devil: It is he that is the author and patron of sin, and has been a prac- 
titioner of it, a tempter and instigator to it, even from the beginning of the 
world. And thereupon we must see how he argues, 

2. From the design and office of the Lord Christ against the devil: “ For this 
purpose the Son of God was manifested, that he might destroy the works of 
the devil,” ver. 8. ‘The devil has designed and endeavoured to ruin the work 
of God in this world. The Son of God hath undertaken the holy war against 
him. He came into our world, and was manifested in our flesh, that he might 
conquer him and dissolve his work, Sin will he loosen and dissolve more and 
more, till he has quite destroyed it. Let not us serve or indulge what the Son 
of God came to destroy. ” 

Sixthly. From the connexion between regeneration and the relinquishment 
of sin; ‘“ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin.” To be born [or, 
begotten] of God is to be inwardly renewed and restored to a holy integrity 
or rectitude of nature, by the power of the Spirit of God. Such a one com- 
mitteth not sin, does not work iniquity and practise disobedience ; that is con- 
trary to his new nature and the regenerate complexion of his Spirit. “ For,” 
(as the apostle adds,) “his seed remaineth in him;” either the word of God 
(in its light and power) remaineth in him, as 1 Pet. i. 23, “ Being born again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, who liveth and 
abideth for ever;” or, “that which is born of the Spirit is spirit;” the 
spiritual seminal principle of holiness remaineth in him, Renewing grace is 
an abiding principle. Religion (in the spring of it) is not an art, an acquired 
dexterity aad skill, but anew nature. And thereupon the consequence is, the 
regenerate person cannot sin. ‘That he cannot commit an act of sin, I suppose, 
no judicious interpreter understands. That would be contrary to ¢h. i. 9, 
where it is made our duty to confess our sins, and supposed our privilege 
thereupon to have our sins forgiven. He, therefore, “‘ cannot sin,” in the sense 
{in which] the apostle says he “cannot” commit sin. He cannot. continue 
in the course and practice of sin. He cannot so sin as to denominate him 
a sinner, in opposition to a saint or servant of God, Again, he cannot sin 
comparatively, as he did before he was born of God, and as others do that 
are not so. And the reason is, “because he is born of God,” which will 
amount to all this inhibition and impediment. 1. Thereis that light in his 
mind that shews him the evil and malignity of sin. 2. There is that bias upon 
his heart that disposes him to loathe and hate sin, 3. There is the spiritual, 


all his former teaching respecting God was to be void—is, that no 
evil thought, word, act, whatsoever can have God for its author. But 
the evil acts which I do proceed from me. I cannot shift them upon 
any one else. How, then, can I say that I am born of God? I do 
not say it: that evil act is a disclaimer of my heavenly birth: here 
is the greatest proof that it is a lying act. I make myself another 
man; I choose another parent, Your common language justifies this 
teaching. You say to a child, or a friend, ‘It was not your own true 
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seminal principle or disposition, that breaks the force and fulness of the sinful 
acts. ‘They proceed not from that plenary power of corruption, as they do 
in others, nor obtain that plenitude of heart, spirit, and consent, as they do in 


others, “The Spirit lusteth against the flesh;” and therefore in respect to 
such sin it may be said, [t is no more I that doit, but sin that dwelleth in me. 
It is not reckoned the person’s sin in the gospel account, [so as to expose him 
to the condemnation of a wilful transgressor,] where the bent and frame of the 


mind and spirit is against it. Then, 4, There isa disposition for humiliation 
and repentance for sin, when it has been committed; “ He that is born of God 
cannot sin. Here we may call to mind the usual distinction of natural and 
moral impotency. The unregenerate person is morally unable for what is 
religiously good. The regenerate person is (happily) disabled for sin. ‘Chere 
is a restraint, an embargo (as we may say) laid upon his sinning powers. It 
goes against him sedately and deliberately to sin. We usually say of a person 
of known integrity, he cannot lie, he cannot cheat, and commit other enor- 
mities. “‘How can I commit this great, wickedness, and sin against God,” 
(ren. xxxix. 9; and so, they that persist in sinful life sufficiently demonstrate 
that they are not born of God. 

Seventhly. From the discrimination between the children of God and the 
children of the devil. They have their distinct characters. “In this the 
children of God are manifest, and the children of the devil,” ver. 10. In the 
world (according to the old distinction) there is the seed of God, and the seed 
of the serpent. Nowthe seed of the serpent is known by these two signa- 
tures: 1. By neglect of religion; “Whosoever doeth not righteousness ” (omits 
and disregards the rights and dues of God; for religion is but our righteous- 
ness towards God, or giving him his due; and whosoever does not conscien- 
tiously do this) “is not of God,” but, on the contrary, of the devil. The devil 
is the father of unrighteous or irreligious souls. And, 2. By hatred of fellow- 
Christians; “ Neither he that loveth not his brother,” ver. 10. True Chris- 
tians are to be loved for God’s and Christ’s sake. ‘They that so love them not 
(but despise, and hate, and persecute them) have the serpentine nature still 
abiding in them. 

[Loveth not his brother. Any one, that is, who would be his Christian 
brother, supposing that he himself was what he professes to be,—a child of 
God. For it is the professor that is here compelled to the test of a special and 
spiritual love. But his disinclination to own any consistent Christian as a 
brother, or his entire want of complacency in, and congeniality with, him, 
invalidates that very supposition. He himself cannot belong to the brother- 
hood. No semblance of family features is to be trusted, in the total absence 
of family feelings. He that is practically ungodly is not more manifestly 
unbegotten of God than he who, pretending to godliness, recoils from God’s 
likeness in another. Godliness and brotherly kindness have one and the same 
seminal principle, (2 Pet, i. 7;) and, as the collocation in this 10th verse implies, 
so likewise have their contraries.] - 


11 For this is the message that ye heard from the 
beginning, that we should love one another. 12 Not 
as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his 
brother. And wherefore slew he him? Because his 
own works were evil, and his brother’s righteous, 
13 Marvel not, my brethren, if the world hate you. 


The apostle, having intimated that one note of the devil’s children is hatred 
of the brethren, takes occasion thence, 

First. ‘'o recommend fraternal Christian love, and that from the excellence, 
or antiquity, or primariness of the injunction relating thereto. And “this is 
the message” (the errand or charge) “ which ye heard from the beginning,” 
(this came among the principal parts of practical Christianity,) “that we 
should love one another,” ver. 11. We should love the Lord Jesus, and 
value his love, and consequently love all the objects of it, and thereupon 
all our brethren in Christ. [Nay, and from the beginning of the world, and 
of God’s moral government in it, the principle of mutual love was made 
binding on all mankind. The reference to Cain suggests this larger view.] 

Secondly. To dissuade from what is contrary thereto, all ill-will towards 
the brethren, and that by the example of Cain. His envy and malignity 
should deter us from harbouring the like passion, and that upon these 
accounts, 1. It shewed that he was as the firstborn of the serpent’s seed 
even he, the eldest son of the first man, was of the “ wicked one.” He imitated 
and resembled the first wicked one, the devil. 2. His ill-will had no restraint; 
it proceeded so far as to contrive and accomplish murder, and that of a 
near relation, and that in the beginning of the world, when there were but 
few to replenish it. ‘He slew his brother,” ver. 12. Sin indulged knows no 
bounds. And, 3. It proceeded so far, and had so much of the devil, that he 
murdered his brother for religion’s sake. He stomached the meliority [resented 
the superiority] of Abel’s service, and envied him the favour and acceptance 
he had with God. And for these he martyrea his brother. ‘ And wherefore 
slew he him? Because his own works were evil and his brother’s righteous,” 
ver, 12. Ll-will will teach us to hate and revenge what we should admire and 
imitate. [But we see this connection between the two symptoms of unre- 
generacy, namely, an unholy conversation and an unloving spirit, (ver. 10,) 
illustrated in many milder forms. To mention one of the mildest,—the dislike 
and avoidance of Christian men of one class, on the part of some Christian pro- 
fessors of another, arise simply from a distaste for true piety and devotedness, 
and from the consciousness in their own case of much worldliness of mind and 
life.] And then, 

Thirdly. To infer that it is no wonder, then, that good men are so served 
now: “Marvel not, my brethren, if the world hate you,” ver. 13. The ser- 
pentine nature still continues in the world. ‘The great serpent himself reigns 
as the god of this world. Wonder not, then, that the serpentine world hates 
and hisses at you that belong to that seed of the woman that is to bruise the 
serpent’s head. 


14 We know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren. He that loveth 
not Ais brother abideth in death. 15 Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer: and ye know that 
no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him. 16 
| Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he lait 


\ 


self which came out in those words and acts.’ . . . St. John gives 
us the rationale of these common expressions, That man, he says, 
who does the sinful act is not God’s child: he cannot sin; the seed 
out of which he is formed is altogether good. What is the practical 
inference? That every one who has disclaimed his true birth by an 
evil act should reclaim it. When he ‘comes to himself ’—this is our 
Lord’s expression—he will remember his true Father ; he will say, ‘I 
will arise, and go to him;’ he will find his Father on his way to meet 
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down his life for us: and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren. 17 But whoso hath this 


world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and 


shutteth up his bowels of compassion from lim, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him? 18 My little 
children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue ; 
but in deed and in truth. 19 And hereby we know 
that we are of the truth, and shall assure our hearts 
before lim. 


The beloved apostle can scarce touch upon the mention of sacred love, but 
he must enlarge upon the enforcement of it, as he here dves by divers argu- 
ments and incentives thereto; as, ev of F ee! 

First. That it is a note of our evangelical justification, of our transition into 
a state of life: ‘ We know that we have passed from death to life, because we 
love the brethren,” ver. 14. We are by nature children of wrath, and heirs of 
death. By the Gospel (the gospel covenant or promise) our state (towards 
another world) is altered and changed. We pass from death to life, from the 
guilt of death to the right of life; and this transition is made upon our believ- 
ing in the Lord Jesus. “‘ He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and 
he that believeth not hath the wrath of God abiding on him,” Jno. iii. 36. Now, 
this happy change of state we may come to be assured of ; “we know that we 
have passed from death to life;” and we may know it by the evidences of our 
faith in Christ, of which this love to our brethren is one, which leads us to 
characterize this love that is such a mark of our justified state. It is not a zeal 
for a party in the common religion, or an affection for, or an affectation of, 
those that are of the same denomination and subordinate sentiments with our- 
selves. But this love, ; ae ; 

1, Supposes a general love to mankind; the law of Christian love (in the 
Christian community) is founded on the catholic law, (in the society of man- 
kind,) ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Mankind is to be loved 
(principally)on these two accounts: As the excellent work of God; and, As 
being beloved in Christ. Ist. As the excellent work of God, made by him, and 
made in wonderful resemblance of him. ‘The reason that God assigns for the 
certain punishment of a murderer, is a reason against our hatred of any of the 
brethren of mankind, and consequently a reason for our love to them; “for 
in the image of God made he man,” Gen. ix. 6. 2nd. As being (in some measure) 
beloved in Christ. The whole race of mankind (the gens humana) should be 
considered as being, in distinction from fallen angels, a redeemed nation, as 
having a Divine Redeemer designed, prepared, and given for them. ‘‘Sv God 
loved the world,” even this world,“ that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
wnosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life,” 
Jno. iii. 16. A world so beloved of God should accordingly be loved by us. 
And this love will exert itself in earnest desires, and prayers, and attempts for 
the conversion and salvation of the yet uncalled, blinded world; “ My heart’s 
desire and prayer fur Israel is, that they may be saved.” And then this love 
will include all due love to enemies themselves. Then this Christian love, 

2. Includes a peculiar love to the Christian society, to the catholic church, 
and that for the sake of her Head, as being his boas. as being redeemed, 
justifed, and sanctified in and by him; and this love particularly acts and 
operates towards those of the catholic church, that we have an opportunity 
of being personally acquainted with, or credibly informed of. And so they are 
not so much loved for their own sakes as for the sake of God and Christ, that 
have loved them. Andit is God and Christ (or if you will, the love of God and 
grace of Christ) that is beloved and valued in them, and towards them. And 
su this is the issue of faith in Curist, and is thereupon a note of our passage 
from death to life. 

Secondly. The hatred of our brethren is on the contrary a sign of our deadly 
state, and of our continuance under the legal sentence of death; “He that 
loveth not his brother” (his brother in Christ) “abideth in death,” ver. 14. He 
yet stands under the curse and condemnation of the law. This the apostle 
argues by a clear syllogism. Ye know that no murderer hath eternal life 
abiding in him; but he that hates his brother is a murderer; and therefore ye 
eannot but know that he that hates his brother hath not eternal life abiding 
in him, ver. 15, or “‘he abideth in death,” as it is expressed, ver. 14, “ Whoso- 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer.” For hatred of the person is, so far 
as it prevails, a hatred of life and welfare, and naturally tends to desire the 
extinction of it. Cuin hated and then slew his brother. And then hatred will 
shut up the bowels of compassion from the poor brethren, and will thereby 
expose them to the sorrows of death. And it has appeared that hatred of the 
brethren has in all ages dressed them up in ill names, odious characters and 
calumnies, and exposed them to persecution and the sword. No wonder, then, 
that he that pretty well knows the heart of man, (or is taught by Him that fully 
knows it,) that knows the natural tendency and issue of vile and violent pas-: 
sions, and knows withal the fulness of the ieouus law, declares him that hates 
his brother to be a murderer. Now he that by the frame and disposition of his 
heart is a murderer “cannot have eternal life abiding in him.” For he that 
is such must needs be carnally minded, and “ to be carnally minded is death,” 
Rom. viii. 6. The apostle, by the expression of having eternal life abiding in us, 
may seem to mean the possession of an internal principle of endless life; ac- 
cording to that.of the Saviour, “ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst ;” (shall never be totally destitute thereof ;) “but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life,” Jno. iv. 14. And thereupon some may be apt to surmise 
that the “passing from death to life,” ver. 14, does not signify the relative 
change made in our justification of life, but the real change made in the rege- 
heration to life. And accordingly, that the “abiding in death,” mentioned 
ver. 14, is continuance in spiritual death (as it is usually called) or abiding in 
the corrupt deadly temper of nature. But as these passages more naturally 
denote the state of the person, whether adjudged to life or death, so the 
relative transition from death to life may well be proved or disproved by the 
possession or non-possession of the inward principle of eternal life; since 
washing from the guilt of sin, and from the filth and power of sin, are insepa- 
rably united. “But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
wi the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God,” 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

Thirdly. The example of God and Christ should inflame our hearts with this 
aoly love; “ Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid down his life 
for us; and we ouglit to lay down our lives for the brethren,” ver. 16. [The 
words “of God,” are not in the original; but, considering that they occur in 
the next verse, which in the argumemt hangs upon this, the ellipsis is properly 
flled up by such words.] ‘The great God hath given his Son to the death for 
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us. But since this apostle hath declared that the Word was God, and that 
he became flesh for us, 1 see not why we may not interpret this of God “the 
ord.” Here is the love of God himself, of him who in his own person is 
God, (though not the Father,) that he assumed a life, that he might lay it down 
for us! Here is the condescension, the miracle, the mystery, of Divine love, 
that God would redeem the chureh with his own blood. [The dying love of 
Christ being here held up as the great model of love to the brethren, the 
apostle must be speaking of him rather as the propitiation for our sins, for 
all the foreseen sins of us his people, (see note on ver. 21, also on ch. ii. 2,) than 
as the general Redeemer of mankind. Not seldom in the New Testament has 
the atoning cross this special aspect toward the church of God.] And surely 
we should love those whom God hath loved, and so loved! and shall cer- 
tainly do so, if we have any love for God. The apostle, having proposed this 
flaming, constraining example of, and motive to, love, proceeds to shew us 
what should be the temper and effect of this our Christian love. And so, 

l. it must be, in the highest degree, so fervent as to make us willing to suffer 
even to the death, for the good of the church, for the safety and salvation of 
the dear brethren. ‘ And we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren,” 
ver. 16, either in our ministrations and service to them; “yea, and if 1 be 
offered upon the service and sacrifice of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you 
all,” (1 shall congratulate your felicity,) Pail. ii. 17. r, in exposing ourselves 
to hazards, when called thereto, for the safety and preservation of those that 
are more serviceable to the glory of God and the edification of the church than 
we can be; “ Who have for my life laid down their own necks; unto whom 
not only I give thanks, but also all the churches of the Gentiles,” Rom. xvi. 4. 
How mortified should the Christian be to this life! How prepared to part 
with it! And how well assured of a better! 

2. It must be, in the next degree, compassionate, liberal, and communicative 
to the necessities of the brethren. For, ‘“‘whoso hath this world’s good, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up the bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” ver. 17. It pleases God that 
some of the Christian brethren should be poor, for the exercise of the charity 
and love of those that are rich. And it pleases the same God to give to some 
of the Christian brethren this world’s good, that they may exercise their grace 
in communicating to the poor saints. ‘And they that have this world’s good 
must love a good God more, and their good brethren more, and be ready to 
distribute it for their sakes. It appears here that this love to the brethren is 
founded upon love to God, in that it is here called so by the apostle. How 
dwelleth ‘the love of Godin him?” This love to the brethren 1s love to God 
in them; and where there is none of this love to them, there is no true love to 
God at all. (Or, the meaning may be, how can such an one pretend to shew 
any resemblance or representation of Christ’s love in his unworthy character ? 
Christ’s love ought still to dwell with men on the earth, in the spirit and con- 
duct of his followers. But doth it dwell, or is it impersonated, in him who 
will not spare even of his substance for the needy, after the Master has laid 
down his life for the offending ?] - 1 was going to intimate the third and lowest 
degree in the next verse, but the apostle has prevented me by intimating that 
this last charitable, communicative love in persons of ability is the lowest that 
can consist with the love of God. But there may be other fruits of this love; 
and therefore the apostle desires that in all it should be unfeigned and operative, 
as circumstances will allow. “ My little children” (my dear children in Christ!) 
“let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth,” ver. 18. 
Compliments and flatteries become not Christians; but the sincere expressions 
of sacred affection, and the services or labours of love do. ‘Then 

Fourthly. This love will evince our sincerity in religion, and give us hope 
towards God; “ And hereby we know that we are of the truth, and shall assure 
our hearts before him,” ver. 19. It isa great happiness to be assured of our 
integrity in religion. They that are so assured may have holy boldness or cou- 
fidence towards God; they may appeal to him from the censures and con- 
demnation of the world, The way to arrive at the knowledge of our own 
truth and uprightness in Christianity, and to secure our inward peace, is to 
abound in love, and in the works of love towards the Christian brethren. 


20 For if our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things. 21 Beloved, 
if our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence 
toward God. 22 And whatsoever we ask, we receive 
of him, because we keep his commandments, and do 
those things that are pleasing in his sight. 


The apostle, having intimated that there may be, even among us, such a 
privilege us an assurance or sound persuasion of heart towards God, proceeds 
here. 

First. To establish the court of conscience, and to assert the authority of 
it: “For if our heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth 
all things,” ver. 20. “Our heart” here is our self-reflecting, Judicial power; 
that nuble, excellent ability whereby we can take cognizance of ourselves, 0: 
our spirits, or dispositions and actions, and accordingly pass a judgment upon 
our state towards God. And so it is the same with conscience, or the power 
of moral self-consciousness. This power can act both as witness, judge, and 
executioner uf judgment. It either accuses or excuses, condemns or justifies. 
1t is set and placed in this office by God himself. “ The spirit of man” (thus 
capacitated and empowered) “is the candle of the Lord” (a luminary lighted 
and set up by the Lord) “searching all the inward parts of the beily,” (taking 
into scrutiny and viewing the penetralia, the ‘private recesses,’ and secret 
transactions of the inner man,) Pr. xx. 27. Conscience is God’s vicegerent, 
ealls the court in his name, and acts for him; “Ihe answer of a good con- 
science towards God,” 1 Pet. iii. 21. God is Chief Judge of the court. “If our 
heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart;” that is, superior to our 
heart and conscience, in power and judgment. Hence the act and judgment 
of the court is the act and judgment of God. 8, : 

1. If conscience condemns us, God does so too; “For if our heart condemn 
us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.” ver. 20. God isa 
greater witness than our conscience, and knoweth more against us than it does, 
He‘ knoweth all things.” He is a greater Judge than conscience; for as he 
is supreme, so his judgment shall stand, and shall be fully and finally executed, 
And this seems to be the design of another apostle, when he says, “ For I know 
nothing by myself,” that is, in the case wherein I am censured by some. lam 
not conscious of any guile, or allowed unfaithfulness in my-stewardship and 
ministry, “yet am I not pi ct inte oari§ it is not by my own conscience that 
I must ultimately stand or fall; the justification, or Justifying sentence, of my 
conscience, or self-consciousness, will not determine the controversy between 
you and me. | As you do not appeal to its sentence so neither will you be 
concluded by its decision. ‘* But he that judgeth me” (supremely and finally 


him. Before that he was not himself; he had lost himself.” 
Maurice.) 

iii, 20. “It is asserted that in the exercise of sincere and practical 
love we possess an approving self-consciousness, and also a confident 
appeal to God and assurance in his sight; and the apostle proceeds 
to show that the former involves the latter. 
bringing into consideration the opposite state of things. If our self- 
consciousness testifies against us @ fortiori, he who knows us better 
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(See 


He does this by ! 


than we know ourselves must condemn us too. We have a right, 
then, to insist upon the same connection in the case supposed. It 
our self-consciousness acquit us, we have reason to believe that wi 
stand clear in the sight of God” (Webster and Wilkinson). : 

iii. 22. Keeping God’s commandments is the proof of submission 
of the human will to the Divine, and therefore of that spirit which 
asks for nothing contrary to the will of God. 

iii, 28. Observe the connection between faith and love, The © 


’ 
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plete me, and by whose judgment you and } inust be determined) “is the | 
ord, 


Cor. iv. 4. ry; 


2. If conscience acquit us, God does so too. “ Beloved, if our heart condemn | 


us not, [the conclusion is not in terms, neither doth God condemn us; perhaps 
lest we should forget that there are many things in the most upright anc 
sanctified of men, by themselves undetected or misjudged, which His purity 
and perfect law must needs condemn. But, so long as they preserve innocency 
of will and consciousness, together with humble faith, he accepts for them the 
intercession of his servant Jesus, covers their sins of ignorance, condemns not 
themselves for the things he could not but condemn in them, continues to them 
the testimony and comfort of his Spirit, and so enables them to say,] then have 
we confidence towards God,” ver. 21. ‘Then have we assurance that he accepts 
us now, and will acquit us in the great day of account. But, possibly, may some 
presumptuous soul here say, ‘lam glad of this; my heart does not condemn me, 
and therefore I may conclude God does not.’ As, on the contrary, upon the 
foregoing verse, some pious, trembling soul will be ready to cry out, ‘God 
forbid!’ My heart or conscience condemns me, and must I then infallibly 
expect the condemnation of God! But let such know that the errors of the 
witnesses are not here reckoned as the acts of the court. Ignorance, error, 
prejudice, partiality, and presumption, may be said to be faults of the officers 
of the court, or of the attendants of the judye (as the mind, the will, appetite, 
passion, sensual disposition, or disordered brain) or of the jury, that give 
a false verdict, not of the judge itself. Conscience (cvveidnors) is properly self- 
consciousness ; acts of ignorance and error are not acts of self-consciousness 
but of some mistaken power. And the court of conscienee is here described 
in its process according to the original constitution of it by God himself; ac- 
cording to which process, what is bound in conscience is bound in heaven. 
at conscience therefore be heard, be well informed, and diligently attended 
unto. 


towards God. They have interest in heaven and in the court above; their suits 
are heard there; “And whatsoever we ask we receive of him,” ver. 22. It is 
supposed that the petitioners do not desire (or do not intend to desire) any 
thing that is contrary to the honour and glory of the court, or to their own 
intended spiritual good. And then they may depend upon receiving the good 
things they ask for. And this supposition may well be made concerning the 
etitioners, or they may well be supposed to receive the good things they ask 
or, considering their qualifications and practice; “ Because we keep his com- 
mandments, and do those things that are pleasing in his sight,” ver. 22. Obedi- 
ent souls are prepared for blessings, and they have promise of audience. They 
that commit things displeasing to God cannot expect that he should please 
them in hearing and answering their prayers, Ps. lxvi, 18; Pr. xxviii. 9. 


23 And this is his commandment, That we should 
believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and 
love one another, as he gave us commandment. 24 
And he that keepeth his commandments dwelleth 
in him, and he in him. And hereby we know 
that he abideth in us, by the Spirit which he hath 


given us. 


_ The apostle, having mentioned keeping the commandments, and pleasing of 
<od, as the qualification of effectual petitioners in and with heaven, here suit- 
ably proceeds, 

irst. ‘To represent unto us what those commandments primarily and sum- 
marily are. They are comprehended in this double one: “And this is his 
commandment, that we should believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and 
love one another, as he gave us commandment,” ver. 23. ['The name of his Son 
Jesus Christ is an epitome of the mystery of the faith. It suggests that whole 
doctrine of his complex character and commission which, as being the*matter 
of our faith, and the motive of our love, it is the apostle’s primary object in this 
epistle to develope, vindicate, and apply.] To believe on the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ is, 1.To discern what he is according to his name, to have an 
intellectual view of his person and office, as the Son of God, and the anointed 
Saviour of the world; “That every one that seeth the Son and believeth on 
him may have everlasting life,” Jno. vi. 40. 2. To approve him in judgment and 
conscience (that is, in conviction and consciousness of our case) as one wisely 
and wonderfully prepared and adapted for the whole work of the eternal sal- 
vation. 3. To consent to, and acquiesce in him, as our Redeemer and Recoverer 
unto God. 4. To trust to, and rely upon him, for the full and final discharge 
of his saving office. “They that know thy name will put their trust in thee,” 
Ps. ix. 10; “I know whom | have believed, and I am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto him against that day,” 2 Jim. i. 12. 
This faith is a needful requisite to those that would be prevalent petitioners 
with God. Because itis by the Son that we must come to the Father; through 
his grace and righteousness our 
the Father, Eph. i. 6; through his purchase all our desired blessings must 
come; and through his intercession our prayers must be heard and answered. 
This is the first part of the commandment, that must be observed by acceptable 
worshippers. ‘Lhe second is, “That we love one another, as he gave us com- 
mandment,” ver. 23. ‘The command of Christ should be continually before our 
eyes. Christian love must possess our souls when we go to God in prayer. 
To this end we must remember that our Lord obliges us, Ist. To forgive those 
that offend us, Mat. vi. 14; and, 2nd. T’o reconcile ourselves to those that we 
have offended, Mat. v. 23, 24. As goodwill to men was proclaimed from heaven, 
so goodwill to men (and articularly to the brethren) must be carried in the 
hearts of those that go to God and heaven. 


Secondly. To represent to us the blessedness of obedience to these commands. | 


Secondly. To indicate the privilege of those that have a good conscience 


abel must be accepted or ingratiated with | 


The obedient enjoy communion with God; “ And he that keepeth his command- | 
ments” (and particularly these of faith and love) “dwelleth in him, and he in| 


him,” ver. 24. We dwell in God by a happy relation to him, and spiritual union 
with Bip throne his Son, and by a bale converse with him; and God dwells 
in us by his word, and our faith fixed on im, and by the operations of his Spirit. 
And then there occurs the trial of this Divine inhabitation; “ And hereby we 
know that he abideth in us, by the Spirit which he hath given us,” ver. 24; by 
that sacred disposition and frame of soul that he hath conferred upon us, which 
being a epirit of faith in God and Christ, 
° 


to be of G 


CHAPTER IV. 


In this chapter the apostle exhorts to try spirits, ver. 1; gives a note to try by, ver. 2, 3; 
shews who ace of the world, and who of God, ver. 4—6; urges Christian love by divers 
considerations, ver. 7—16; describes our love to God, and the effect of 1t, ver. 17—21. 


and of love to God and man, appears 


£eD.100, 
ELOVED, believe not every 


spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they are of God: 
2 because many false prophets 
are gone out into the world, 
af 2 Hereby know ye the Spirit 
/of God: Every spirit that 
‘ confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is of God: 
x — 3 And every spirit that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
not of God: and this is that spirit of antichrist, 
whereof ye have heard that it should come; and 
even now already is it in the world. 


The apostle, having said that God’s dwelling in and with us may be known 
by the Spirit that he hath given us, intimates that that Spirit may be discerned 
and distinguished from other spirits that appear in the world. And so here, 

First. He calls his disciples, to whom he writes, to caution and scrutiny, 
about the spirits and spiritual professors that were now risen. 

1. ‘To caution; “ Beloved, believe not every spirit;” regard not, trust not, 
follow not every pretender to the Spirit of God, or every professor of vision, 
or inspiration, or revelation from God. ‘Truth is [accidentally] the foundation 
of simulation and counterfeits. There had been real communications from 
the Divine Spirit, and therefore others pretended thereto. God will take the 
way of his own wisdom and gooduess, though it may be liable to abuse. He 
has sent inspired teachers to the world, and given us a supernatural revela- 
tion, though others may be so evil and so impudent as to pretend to the same. 
Every pretender to the Divine Spi or to inspiration, and extraordinary 
illumination thereby, is not to be believed. Time was when “the spiritual man 
(the man of the Spirit that made a great noise about, and boast of, the Spirit) 
*was mad,” Hos. ix. 7. 

2. To scrutiny, to examination of the claims that are laid to the Spirit: 
“But try the spirits whether they are of God,” ver. 1. God has given of his 
Spirit in these latter ages of the world; but not to all that profess to come 
furnished therewith. ‘To the disciples is allowed a judgment of discretion in 
reference te the spirits that would be believed and trusted in the affairs of 
religion. A reason is given for this trial; “ Because many false prophets are 
: gone out into the world,” ver. 1. There being, much about the time of our 
Saviour’s appearance in the world, a general expectation among the Jews of 
a Redeemer to Israel; and the humiliation, spiritual reformation and suffer- 
| ings of the Saviour being taken as a prejudice against him, others were induced 
; to set up as prophets and Messiahs to Israel, according to the Saviour’s pre- 

diction, Mat. xxiv. 23, 24. It should not seem strange to us that false teachers 
set themselves up in the church. It was so in the apostles’ times. Fatal is 
the spirit of delusion ; sad that men should vaunt themselves for prophets and 
inspired teachers that are by no means so! 

Secondly, He gives a test whereby the disciples may try these pretending 
spirits. These spirits set up for prophets, doctors, or dictators in religion, and 
so they are to be tried by their doctrine; and the test whereby, in that day, 
or in that part of the world where the apostle now resided (for in various 
seasons, ae various churches, tests were different) must be this, “hereby 
know ye the Spirit of God; every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God,” ver. 2. Or, ‘that confesseth Jesus Christ, that 
came in the flesh.’ [Think, reader; if Jesus Christ were a mere man, how 
unsuitable the form of the announcement, that he came, and came in the flesh; 
as though he had existed previously to his so coming, and could have come in 
some other nature! And Len strange, that the confession of a truism, includ- 
ing what logicians call a suggestio falsi, should be the test and token of a sound 
Christian teacher! And how wonderful that the apostle John should be at the 
pains to write an epistle to the churches mainly in defence of the allegation 
that a certain man was born in human nature! But away with such trifling. 
The truth and worth of the supposed confession turn entirely on its recognis- 
ing Jesus Christ as that Incarnate Son of God who should come, and come to 
save sinners.] Jesus Christ is to be confessed as the Son of God, the eternal 
Life and Word that was with the Father from the beginning ; as the Son of God 
that came into, and came in, our human mortal nature, and therein suffered and 
died at Jerusalem. He that confesses and preaches this, by a mind super- 
naturally instructed and enlightened therein, does it by the Spirit of God, or 
God is the Author of that illumination. And, on the contrary, “every spirit 
that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh” (or that Jesus Christ, 
that came in the flesh) “fis not of God,” ver. 4. God has given so much testi- 
mony to Jesus Christ, that was lately here in the world and in the flesh, (or in 
a fleshly body like ours,) though now in heaven, that ye may be assured that 
any impulse or pretended inspiration that contradicts this is far from being 
from heaven and of God. The sum of revealed religion is comprehended in 
the doctrine concerning Christ, his person and office. We see then the aggra- 
vation of a formed opposition against him and it. “f And this is that spirit of 
antichrist whereof ye have heard that it should come, and even now already 
is it in the world,” ver. 3. It was foreknown by God that antichrists would 
arise, and antichristian spirits oppose his Spirit and his truth. It was fore- 
known, also, that one eminent antichrist would arise, and make a long and 
fatal war against the Christ of God, and his institutions, and honour, and king- 
dom in the world. ‘This great antichrist would have his way prepared, and 
his rise facilitated, by other lesser antichrists, and the spirit of error work- 
ing, and disposing men’s minds for _ him. The antichristian spirit began 
betimes, even in the apostles’ days. Dreadful and unsearchable is the judg- 
ment of God, that persons should be given over to an antichristian spirit, and 
to such darkness and delusion as to set tllemselves against the Son of God, and 
all the testimony that the Father hath given to the Son. But we have been 
foretold and forewarned that such opposition would arise. We should there- 
fore cease to be offended; and the more we see the word of Christ fulfilled, 
the more confirmed we should be in the truth of it. 


4 Ye are of God, little children, and _ bave 


apostle includes both under one commandment. There can be no 
faith without love (“the greatest of these is charity”), and no love 
without faith. To believe on Christ implies love towards him, and 
therefore love towards our fellow-men. 

iv. 1. “Try :” “make trial of,” “put to the proof.” He proceeds 
to give some tests in verses 2,3. “ Prophets:” not in the sense of 
foretellers of events to.come, but “ teachers,” 

iv. 2. “Is come;” the tense implies not merely a past historical 


! 
fact, but the continnance of it to the present—i.e., not merely that 


the incarnation took place, but still is. The statement here made 
also implies that he who came in the flesh had a previous existence 
(see verse 15; also John i. 14). The Docete denied the reality of our 
Lord’s humanity, and Cerinthus asserted that the heavenly Christ 
was united to the man Jesus at his baptism. St. John’s statement 
cuts at the root of both these errors. 

iv. 3. “ Antichrist :”’ see Note to chap. ii. 18. 
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overcome them: because greater is he that is in | 
you, than he that is in the world. 5 They are of 
the world: therefore speak they of the world, and 
the world heareth them. 6 We are of God: he 
that knoweth God heareth us; he that is not of 
God heareth not us. Hereby know we the spirit of 
truth, and the spirit of error. 


In these verses the apostle encourages the disciples against the fear and 
danger of this seducing, antichristian spirit, and that by such methods as 
these :— 

First. Heassures them of a more Divine principle in them: “ Ye are of God, 
little children,” ver. 4. Ye are God’s little children. “ We are of God,” ver. 6. 
We are born of God, taught of God, anointed of God, and so secured against 
infectious, fatal delusions. God has his chosen, that shall not be mortally 
seduced. 

Secondly. He gives them hope of victory: “ And have overcome thei,” ver. 4. 
Ye have hitherto overcome these deceivers, and their temptations; and there 
is good ground of hope that ye will do so still, and that upon these two 
accounts, 1. There is a strong preserver within you, “because greater is he 
that is in you than he that is in the world,” ver. 4. The Spirit of God dwells 
in you; and that Spirit is more mighty than men or devils. It is a great 
happiness to be under the influence of the Holy Ghost. 2. Ye are not of the 
same temper with these deceivers. The Spirit of God hath framed your mind 
for God and heaven. “ But they are of the world.” The spirit that prevails 
in them leads them to this world; their heart is addicted thereto. They study 
the pomp, the pleasure, and interest, of the world; “ And therefore speak they 
of the world.” They profess a worldly Messiah and Saviour; they project a 
worldly kingdom and dominion. The possessions and treasures of the world 
would they engross to themselves, forgetting that the true Redeemer’s king- 
dom is not of this world. And this worldly design procures them provelybess 
* And the world heareth them,” ver. 5. ‘Tl hem- 


i 


They are followed by such as t 
selves. The world will love its own, and its own will love it. But they are 
in a fair way to conquer pernicious seductions that have conquered the love 
of this seducing world. Then, F 

Thirdly. He represents to them that though their company might be the 
smaller, yet it was the better; they had more Divine and holy knowledge: 
“He that knoweth God, heareth us.” He that knows the purity and holiness 
of God, the love and grace of God, the truth and faithfulness of God, the- 
ancient word and prophecies of God, the signals and testimonials of God, must 
know that he is with us. And he that knows this will attend to us, and abide 
with us. He that is well furnished with natural religion will the more faith- 
fully cleave to the Christian. ‘He that knoweth God” (in his natural and 
moral excellencies, revelations, and works) “heareth us,” ver. 6. As, on the 
contrary, “He that is not of God heareth not us.” He that knows not God 
regards not us. He that is not born of God (walking according to his natural 
disposition) walks not with us. The farther any are from God, (as appears in 
all ages,) the farther they are from Christ and his faithful servants. And the 
more addicted persons are to this world, the more remote they are from the 
spirit of Christianity. And thus you have a distinction betwixt us and others; 
“Hereby know we the spirit of truth and the spirit of error,” ver. 6. ‘This |, 
doctrine concerning the Saviour’s person, leading you from the world to God, 
is a signature of the spirit of truth, in opposition to the spirit of error. The 
more pure and holy any doctrine is, the more likely to be of God. 


7 Beloved, let us Jove one another: for love is of |! 
God; and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. 8 He that loveth not knoweth not 
God; for God is love. 9 In this was manifested 
the love of God toward us, because that God sent 
his only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through him. 10 Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins. 11 Beloved, if God 
so loved us, we ought also to love one another. 12 


oO 
No man hath seen God at any time. If we love one 


another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected 
in us. 13 Hereby know we that we dwell in him, 


and he in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit. 


As the spirit of truth is known by doctrine, (so spirits are to be tried,) it is 
kuown by lové likewise. And so here follows a strong, fervent exhortation 
to holy Christian love; “ Beloved, let us love one another,” ver. 7. ‘The apostle 
would unite them together in his love, that he may unite them in love to each 
other. “Beloved,” I beseech ye, by the love I bear to you, that you put 
on unfeigned mutual love. This exhortation is pressed and urged with variety 
of argument. As, 2 A 

First. From the high and heavenly descent of love; “For love is of God.” 
He is the Fountain, Author, Parent, and Commander of love; it is the sum 
@f his law and Gospel; “and every one that loveth” (whose spirit is framed 
to judicious holy love) “is born of God,” ver. 7. The Spirit of God is the Spirit 
of love. The new nature in the children of God is the offspring of. his love; 
and the temper and complexion of it islove. “The fruit of the Spirit is love,’ 
Gal. vy. 22. Loves comes down from heaven. a 

Secondly. Love argues a true and just apprehension of the Divine nature: 

He that loveth, knoweth God,” ver. 7. “ He that loveth not, knoweth not God,” 
ver. 8. What attribute of the Divine majesty so clearly shines in all the world 
as his communicative goodness, which is love! The wisdom, the greatness, the 
harmony and usefulness of the vast creation, that so fully demonstrate his 

eing, do at the same time shew and prove his love. And natural reason 
loferring and collecting the nature and excellence of the most absolute perfect 
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being, must collect and find that he1s most highly good. And “he thit loveth 
not” (is not quickened by the knowledge he hath of God to the affection and 
practice of love) “knoweth not God.” It is a convictive evidence that the sound 
aud due knowledge of God dwells not in such a soul. His love must needs 
shine among his primary, brightest perfections. ‘ For God is love,” ver. 8.. His 
nature and essence is love; his will and works are (primarily) love. Not that 
this is the only conception we are to have of him. e have found that he is 
light as well as love, ch. i. 5; and God is principally love to himself, and he 
has such perfections as arise from the necessary love he must bear to his neces- 
sary existence, excellence, and glory. But love is natural and essential to the 
Divine majesty ; “God is love.” That God is love is argued from the display 
and demonstration that he hath given of it; as, 

1. That he hath loved us, such as we are: “In this was manifested the love 
of God towards us,” ver. 9, towards us mortals, us ungrateful rebels. “ God 
commendeth his love towards us, in that while we were sinners Christ died for 
us,” Rom. v.8. Strange that God should love impure, vain, vile dust and ashes! 

2. That he hath loved us at such arate, at such an incomparable value, as 
he has given for us; he has given his own, only beloved, blessed Son for us: 
“Because that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through him,” ver. 9. This person is in some peculiar distinguishing way 
the Son of God; he is the only begotten. Should we suppose him begotten as 
a creature, or created being, he is not the only begotten. Should we suppose 
him a natural, necessary irradiation from the Father’s glory, or glorious essence, 
(or substance,) he must be the only begotten. And then it will bea mystery 
and miracle of Divine love that such a Son should be sent into our world for 
us, It may well be said, “so” (so wonderfully, so amazingly, so incredibly) 
* God loved the world.” 

3. That God loved us first, and in the circumstances in which we lay: 
“Herein is love,” (unusual, unprecedented love,) “not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us,” ver. 10. He loved us when we had no love for him, when 
we lay in our guilt, misery, and blood; when we were undeserving, ill-desery- 
ing, pallated, and unclean, and wanted to be washed from our sins in sacred 

ood. 

4. That he gave us his Son for such service and such an end. For such 
service; “To be the propitiation for our sins.” Consequently, to die for us, 
to die under the law and curse of God, to bear our sins in his own body, to be 
crucified, to be wounded in his soul and pierced in his side, to be dead and 
buried for us, ver. 10. And then for such an end, for such a good and beneficial 
end to us, “that we might live through him,” ver. 9; might live for ever 
through him; might live in heaven, live with God, and live in eternal glory and 
blessedness with him and through him. O what love is here! [It may he 
observed that in these verses, 9 and 10, and again in ver. 14, 15, the apostle 
collects into one complete though compendious Gospel those fragments of 
truth, each glancing the prismatic hues of the whole, and manifesting its own 
relation to it, which are found throughout the epistle in such forms as “ Jesus 
the Son of God,” “ Jesus the Christ,” “‘ Christ come in the flesh,” a Then, 

Thirdly. Divine love to the brethren should constrain ours: “ Beloved,” 
I would adjure you by your interest in my love to remember, “if God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another,” ver. 11. This should be an invincible 
argument; the example of God should press us. “ We should be followers 
(or imitators) “of him as his dear children.” ‘The objects of the Divine love 
should be the objects of ours. Shall we refuse to love those whom the eternal 
God hath loved? We should be admirers of his love, and lovers of his love, (of 
that benevolence and complacency that is in him,) and consequently lovers of 
those whom he loves. ‘The general love of God to the world should induce an 


‘universal love among mankind; “ ‘That ye may be the children of your Father 


who is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth his rain on the just and on the unjust,” Mat. v.45. The peculiar 
love of God to the church and to the saints should be productive of a peculiar 
love there. If God so loved us, we ought surely, in some measure suitably 
thereto, to love one another. 

Fourthly. The Christian love is an assurance of the Divine inhabitation; 
“Tf we love one another, God dwelleth in us,” ver. 12. Now God dwelleth in 
us, not by any visible presence, or immediate appearance to the eye; “ No man 
hath seen God at any time,” ver. 12; but by his Spirit, ver. 13; or, “No man 
hath seen God at any time,” he does not here present himself to our eye, or 
to our immediate intuition; and so he does not that way demand and exact our 
love; but he demands and expects it in that way in which he has thought 
meet to deserve and claim it. And that isin the ilinatretion that he has given 
of himself and of his love, and thereupon of his loveliness too, in the catholie 
church, and particularly in the brethren, the members of that church. In 
them, and in his appearance for them and with them, is God to be loved. 

[Or, rather, the meaning is, Though we cannot see God, or comprehend his 
sublime essence, yet we may spiritually know him, and even have something of 
God dwelling in us, through the action and reaction of holy love; for, havin 
first experienced his love toward us, in the blessings of attested pardon an 
adoption, we then become blissfully conscious of a love to our heavenly Father 
and to one another, as his children, so congenial to the Divinity, so certainly of 
God, that we may be said, without irreverence, to know something of what he 
is by what bis wonder-working grace has made even us to be: see ver. 13 and 
last clause of ver. 17. O for the full fellowship of this mystery ! 

* Thee may I love, for God thou art; 
Thee may I feel, for God is love!’] 

And thus, “if we love one another, God dwelleth in us.” The sacred lovers 
of the brethren are the temples of God; the Divine Majesty has a peculiar 
residence there. 

Fifthly. Therein the Divine love attains a considerable end and accomplish- 


ment in us; “ And his love is perfected in us,” ver. 12. It hath obtained its | 


completion in and upon us. God’s love is not perfected in him, but in and 
with us. His love could not be designed to be ineffectual and fruitless upon 
us. When its proper, genuine end and issue are attained and produced thereby, 
it may be said to be perfected; so faith is pertected by its works, and love 
perfected by its operations. When the Divine love hath wrought us to the 
same image, to the love of God, and thereupon to the love of the Drethtee the 
children of God, for his sake, it is therein and so far perfected and completed; 
though this love of ours is not at present perfect, nor the ultimate end of the 
Divine love to us. How ambitious should we be of this fraternal, Christian 
love, when God reckons his own love to us perfected thereby! ‘I'o this the 
apostle, having mentioned the high favour of God’s dwelling in us, subjoins 
the note and character thereof; “ Hereby know we that we dwell in him, and 
he in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit,” ver. 13. Certain'y this mutual 
inhabitation is something more noble and great than we are well acquainted 
with or can declare. One would think that for God to dwel' in us, and we in 
him, were words too high for mortals to use, had not God gone before us 
herein, What it is hath been briefly said on eh. iii. 24; what it fully is must 
be left to the revelation of the blessed word. But this mutual inhabitatiom 
““we know,” says the apostle, “ because he hath given us of his Spirit.” He 
hath lodged the image and fruit of his Spirit in our hearts, ver. 13; and the 


iv. 6. “The apostle is giving a test to distinguish, not the children 
of God from those who are not the children of God, but the spirit of 
truth from the spirit of error. And this he does by saying that in 
the case of the teachers of truth, they are heard and received by 
those who apprehend God, but refused by those who are not of God” 

Alford). 
iv. @ “Hereby:” “from this”—#.e., what has been just said, in 
verses 5,6. “Know:” “ distinguish,” “recognise,” 
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iv. 7. Resumption of the exhortation to love, but in nearer and 
deeper connection with our birth from and knowledge of God, who 
is love. ; 

iv. 12. “No man hath seen God,” &c.: explaining why, in verse 
11, instead of saying, ‘ If God so loved us, we ought also to love God,” 
he had said, “we ought to love one another;” the brethren being 
ee recipients of our outward kindness, which flows from love 
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Spirit that he hath given us appears to be his, or of him, since it is ‘the Spirit 
of power,” (of zeal and magnanimity for God,) “ of love,” (to God and man,) 
and “of a sound mind,” of an understanding well instructed in the affairs of 
God and religion, and his kingdom among men, 2 Tim. i. 7. 


14 And we have seen and do testify 
Father sent the Son to de the Saviour of the world. 
15 Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of 
God, God dwelleth in him, and hein God. 16 And 
we have known and believed the love that God hath 


to us. God is love; and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. 


Since faith in Christ works love to God, and love to God must kindle love to 
the brethren, the apostle here confirms the prime article of the Christian faith 
as the foundation of such love; where, 

First. He proclaims the fundamental article of the Christian religion, which is 
80 representative of the love of God; “ And we have seen, and do testify, that 
the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world,” ver. 14. We here see, 

1. The Lord Jesus’ relation to God. He is Son to the Father, such a Son as 
no one else is, and so as to be God with the Father. 

2. His relation and office towards us; “The Saviour of the world.” He 
saves us by his death, and example, and intercession, and Spirit, and power 
against the enemies of our salvation. 

3. The ground on which he became so. By the mission of him; “ The Father 
sent the Son.” He decreed and willed his coming hither, in and with the con- 
He and his brethren had seen it. They 


sent of the Son.” 

4. The apostle’s assurance of this. 
had seen the Son of God in his human nature, in his holy converse and works, 
in his transfiguration on the mount, in his death and resurrection from the 
dead, and royal ascent to heaven. _‘Ihey had so seen him as to be satisfied that 
he was “ the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

5. The apostle’s attestation of this, in pursuance of such evidence; “ We 

have seen, and do testify.” The weight of this truth obliges us to testify it; 
the salvation of the world lies upon it; the evidence of the truth warrants us 
to testify it; our eyes, and ears, and hands have been witnesses of it, ‘lhere- 
upon, 
Secondly. The apostle states the excellency, or the excellent privilege attend- 
ing the due acknowledgment of this truth; ‘‘ Whosoever shall confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth-in him, and he in God,” ver. 15. ‘This 
confession seems to include faith in the heart as the foundation of it; acknow- 
ledgment with the mouth to the glory of God and Christ; and profession in 
the life and conduct, in opposition to the flatteries or frowns of the world. 
Thus “no man says that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost,” by the 
external attestation and internal operation of the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. xii. 3. 
And so he that thus confesses Christ, and God in him, is enriched with or pos- 
sessed By the Spirit of God, and has a complacential knowledge of God and 
much holy enjoyment of him. ‘Then, 

Thirdly. The apostle applies this in order to the excitation of holy love. 
God’s love is thus seen and exerted in Christ Jesus; “ And” thus “have we 
known and believed the love that God hath to us,” ver. 16. The Christian 
revelation is what should endear it to us, the revelation of the Divine love. 
The articles of our revealed faith are- but so many articles relating to the 
Divine love. ‘The history of the Lord Christ is the history of God’s love to us. 
All his transactions in and with his Son were but testifications of his love to 
us, and means to advance us to the love of God; “ God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself,” 2 Cor. v. 19. And hence we may learn, 

1. That “God is love,” ver. 16. He is essential, boundless love. He has 
incomparable, incomprehensible love for us of this world, which he has de- 
monstrated in the mission and whole mediation of his beloved Son. It is the 
great objection and prejudice against the Christian revelation that the love of 
God should be so strange and unaccountable as to give his own eternal Son 
for us. It is the prejudice of many against the eternity and the deity of the 
Son, that so great a person should be given for us. It is, I_confess, mysterious 
and unsearchable; but there are unsearchable riches in Christ. .It is pity the 
vastness of the Divine love should be made a prejudice against the revelation 
and the belief of it. But what will not God do, when he designs to demon- 
strate the height of any perfection of his! When he would shew somewhat of 
his power and wisdom, he makes such a world as this. When he would shew 
more of his grandeur and glory, he makes heaven for the ministering spirits 
that are before the throne. What will he not do, then, when he designs to 
demonstrate his love, and to demonstrate his highest love, or that “he himself 
is love,” or that love is one of the most bright, dear, transcendent, operative 
excellencies of his unbounded nature, and to demonstrate this not only to us 
but to the angelic world, and to the principalities and powers above; and 
this not for our surprise for awhile, but for the admiration, and praise, and 
adoration of our most exalted powers to all eternity? What will not God 
then do? Surely, then, it will look more agreeable to the design, and grandeur, 
and pregnancy of his love, (if I may so eall it,) to give an eternal Son for us, 
than to make a son on purpose for our relief. In such a dispensation as that of 

iving a natural, eternal Son for us and to us, he will commend his love to us 
indeed. And what will not the God of love do when he designs to commend 
his love, and to commend it in the view of heaven, and earth, and hell! and 
when he will commend himself and recommend himself to us and to our highest 
conviction, and also affection, as love itself! And what if it should appear at 
last, which 1 shall only offer to the consideration of the judicious, that the 
Divine love, and particularly God’s love in Christ, should be the foundation of 
the glories of heaven, in the present enjoyment of those ministering spirits 
that comported with it, and of the salvation of this world, and of the torments 
of heli? ‘This last will seem most strange. But what if therein it should 
appear not only that God is love to himself in vindicating his own law, and 
government, and love, and glory, but that the damned ones are made so, or 
are so punished, Ist. Because they despised the love of God already mani- 
fested and exhibited. 2nd. Because they refused to be beloved in what was 
farther proposed and promised. And, 3rd. Because they made themselves 
unmeet to be the objects of Divine complacency and delight. If the consciences 
of the damned should accuse them of these things, and especially of rejecting 
the highest instance of Divine love; if the far greatest part of the intelligent 
creation should be everlastingly blessed, through the highest instance of the 
Divine love, then may it well be inscribed upon the whole creation of God, 


God ig love. - 
on “he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God ia 


2. That herenp 
him,” ver. 16. There is great communion between the God of love and tha 
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loving soul; that is, him that loves ey 

according to its different relation to God, and reception from him, and interest 
in him. Hethat dwells in sacred love has the love of God shed abroad upor 
his heart, has the impress of God upon his spirit, the Spirit of God sanctify ing 
and sealing him, lives in the meditation, views, and tastes of the Divine love 
and will, ere long, go to dwell with God for ever. ; 


living and spiritual] creation of God, 


17 Herein is our love made perfect, that we ma 
have boldness in the day of judgment: because as ha 
is, SO are we in this world. 18 ‘There is no fear in 
love; but perfect love casteth out fear: because fear 
hath torment. He that feareth is not made perfect 
in love. 19 We love him, because he first loved us, 
20 If a man say, I love God, and hateth his bro- 
ther, he is a liar: for he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen? 21 And this commandment have 
we from him, That he who loveth God love his 
brother also. 


The apostle, having thus excited and enforced sacred love, from the great 
pattern and motive of it,—the love that is and dwells in God himself,—pro- 
ceeds to recommend it farther by other considerations ; and he recommends it 
in both the branches of it, both as love to God and love to our brother or 
Christian neighbour. 

First. As love to God, to the primum amabile,—‘the first and chief of all 
amiable beings and objects;’ he that hath the confluence of all beauty, excel- 
lence, and loveliness in himself, and confers on all other beings whatever 
renders them good and amiable, Love to God seems here to be recommended 
on these accounts :— 

1. 1t will give us peace and satisfaction of spirit in the day when it will be 
most needed, or when it will be the greatest pleasure and blessing imaginable : 
“ Herein is our love made perfect, that we may have boldness in the day of 
judgment,” ver, 17. There must be a day of universal judgment. Happy they 
that shall have holy, fiducial boldness before the Judge at that day! that shall 
be able to lift up their heads, and to look him in the face, as knowing he is 
their Friend and Advocate! Happy they that have holy boldness and assur- 
ance in the prospect of that day; that look and wait for it, and for the Judge's 
appearance! So do, and so may do, the lovers of God. ‘Their love tu God 
assures them of God’s love to them, and consequently of the friendship of the 
Son of God. The more we love our Friend, especially when we are sure that 
he knows it, the more we can trust his love. As God is good, and loving, and 
faithful to his promise, so we can easily be persuaded of his love, and the 
happy fruits of his love, when we can say, Thou that knowest all things, 
knowest that we love thee. ‘And hope maketh not ashamed,” (our hope con- 
ceived by the consideration of God’s love will not defeat us,) ‘ because the love 
of God 1s shed abroad in our hearts by ¢he Holy Ghost, that is given to us,” 
Rom. v. 5. Possibly here by “the lova of God” may be meant our love to 
God, that is shed abroad upon our hearts by the Holy Ghost; this is the foun- 
dation of our hope, or of our assurance that our hope will hold good at last. 
Or, if by “‘ the love of God” is meant the sense and apprehension of his love to 
us, yet that must suppose or include us as lovers of him in this case, and indeed 
the sense and evidence of his love to us sheds abroad upon our hearts love to 
him; and thereupon we have confidence towards him, and peace and joy in 
him. He will give the crown of righteousness to all that love his appearing. 
And we have this boldness towards Christ because of our conformity to him; 
“ Because as he is, so are we in this world,” ver. 17. Love hath conformed us 
to him, As he was the great lover of God and man, he hath taught us in our 
measure to be so too; and he will not deny his own image. Love teaches us 
to conform in sufferings too. We suffer for him and with him, and therefore 
porte ey pet hope and trust that we shall also be glorified tugether with him, 
2 Lim. il. 12. 

2. lt prevents or removes the uncomfortable result and fruit of servile fear; 
“There is no fear in love,” ver. 18. So far as love prevails, fear ceases. We 
must here distinguish, I judge, between fear and being afraid; or in this case, 
between the fear of God and being afraid of him. ‘The fear of God is oft men- 
tioned and commanded as the substance of religion, 1 Pet, ii. 17; Rev. xiv. 7; 
and so it imports the high regard and veneration we have for God, and his 
authority and government. Such fear is consistent with love; yea, with per- 
fect love, as being in the angels themselves. But then there is a being afraid 
of God; thir arises from a sense of guilt, and a view of his vindictive perfec- 
tions; in the view of them God is represented as a consuming fire. And so 
fear here may be rendered dread. There is no dread in love; love considers its 
object as good and excellent, and therefore amiable and worthy to be beloved. 
Love considers God as most eminently good, and most eminently loving us 
in Christ, and so puts off dread and puts on joy in him; and as love grows joy 
grows too; so that “ perfect love casteth out fear,” or dread. They that per-~ 
fectly love God are, from his nature, and counsel, and covenant, perfectly 
assured of his love; and consequently are perfectly free from any dismal, 
dreadful suspicions of his punitive power rere Ms as armed against them. 
They well know that God loves them, and they thereupon triumph in his love. 
That perfect love casteth out fear the apostle thus sensibly argues, that which 
casteth out torment, casteth out fear or dread; “ Because fear hath torment,” 
ver. 18. Fear is known to be a disquieting, torturing passion, especially such a 
fear as is the dread of an almighty, avenging God; but perfect love casteth out 
torment, for it teaches the mind a perfect acquiescence and complacency in 
the beloved ; and therefore “perfect love casteth out fear,” or, which is here 
equivalent, “‘ He that feareth is not made perfect in love,” ver. 18. It is a sign 
that our love is far from being perfect, since our doubts, and fears, and dismal 
apprehensions of God are so many. Let us long for and hasten to, the world of 
perfect love, where our serenity and joy in God will be as perfect as our love! 

3. From the source and rise of it, which is the antecedent love of God; * We 
love him, because he first loved us,” ver. 19. His love is the incentive, the 
motive and moral cause of ours. e cannot but love so good a God, that was 
first in the act and work of love; that loved us when we were both unloving 
and unlovely; that loved us at so great a rate; that has been seeking and 
soliciting our love at the aes of his Son’s blood; and hath condescended to 
beseech us to be reconciled unto him, Let heaven and earth stand amazed at 


a 


| 


iv. 13, The participation of his Holy Spirit is a testimony to us of 
the fact mentioned in the previous verse—viz., God’s presence in us, 

iv. 14—16. “The connection seems to be this: the inward evidence 
of God’s abiding in us and we in him is the gift of his Spirit. But 
this is not the only evidence nor the only test which we have. This 
internal evidence is accompanied by, nay, is itself made possible by 
our recognition of the Father’s love, in sending the Son as our 


Saviour, which last is a fact, testified by human evidence, This 


recognition of God’s love is a condition of abiding in him and he 
in us.” 

iv. 17, Here the apostle grounds our confidence on the fact of the 
absolute likeness of the Christian to Christ; for Christ will not 
condemn those who bear his own likeness, 

iv. 20. “The man says, ‘I love God.’ St. John meets him with 
the question, ‘What do you love?’ An unseen Being, if it is the 
true God whom you love; but an unseen Being who has derlared 
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such love! His love is the productive cause of ours; “Of his own will,” of 
his own free, loving will, “begat he us.” To those that love him all things 
work together for good; “to them who are the called according to his pur- 
pose.” They that love God are the called thereto according to bis purpose, 
Rom. viii. 28. According to whose purpose they are called is sufficiently inti- 
mated in the following clauses; “ whom he did predestinate,” or antecedently 
purpose, namely, to the image of his Son, “them he also called,” effectually 
recovered thereto. The Divine love instamped love upon our souls. May 
the Lord still and farther direct our hearts into the love of God! 2 Thes. iii. 5, 

Secondly. As love to our brother and neighbour in Christ. Such love is 
argued and urged on these accounts :— ; : 

1. As suitable and consonant to our Christian profession. In the profession 
of Christianity we profess to love God as the root of religion. “If then a man 
gay,” or profess as much as thereby to say, “I love God,” am a lover of his 
name, and house, and worship, “and” yet “hateth his brother,” whom. he 
should love for God’s sake, “he is a liar,” ver. 20; he therein giveth his pro- 
fession the lie. That such an one loveth not God the apostle proveth by the 
usual facility of loving what is seen rather than what is unseen; “ For he that 
loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he 
hath not seen?” ver. 20. The eye is wont to affect the heart; things unseen 
do less eateh the mind, and thereby the heart. The incomprehensibleness of 
God does very much arise from his invisibility, he member of Christ has 
much of God visible in him. How, then, shall the hater of a visible image of 
God pretend to love the unseen Original, the invisible God himself ! 

2. As suitable to the express law of God and the just reason of it; “ And 
this commandment have we from him, that he who loveth God love his brother 
also,” ver. 21. As God has communicated his image in nature and in grace, so 
he would have our love to be suitably diffused. We must love God originally 
and supremely, and others in him, on the account of their derivation and recep- 
tion from him, and of his interest in them. Now, our Christian brethren 
having a new nature and excellent privileges derived from God, and God 
having his interest in them as well as in us, it cannot but be a natural, suitable 
obligation that he that loves God should love his brother also, 


4d Oy 
CHAPYFER VY. 
I. The dignity of believers, ver. 1, II. Their obliga- 
tion to love, and the trial of it, ver. 1—3. ILI. Their victory, ver. 4,5. IV. The credi- 
bility and confirmation of their faith, ver.6—10. V. The advantage of their faith in 
eternal life, ver. 1I—13. VI. The audience of their prayers, unless for those that have 
sinned unto death, ver. 14—17. Vil. Their preservation from sin and Satan, ver. 15. 
VIII. Their happy distinction from the world, ver. 19. IX. Their true knowledge of 
God, ver. 20; upon which they must depart from idols, ver. 21. 


HOSOEVER believeth that 


a a . . 
= Jesus is the Christ is born 


In this chapter tne apostle asserts, 


« of God: and every one that 
wy mit Joveth him that begat loveth 


‘o him also that is begotten of 
~ him. 2 By this we know 
A, that we love the children of 
= St SY God, when we love God, 
Ve & Ky we “ae and keep his command- 
Re a, ments. 5 For this is the 
love of God, that we keep his commandments: and 
his commandments are not grievous. 4 For what- 
soever is born of God overcometh the world: and 
this is the victory that overcometl the world, even 
ouy faith. 5 Who is he that overcometh the world, 
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but be that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God? ( 


First: The apostle having, as was there observed, in the conclusion of the 
last chapter, urged Christian love upon those two accounts,—as suitavie to 
Christian profession, and as suitable to the Divine command,—here as a 
third: Such love is suitable, or indeed demanded, by their eminent reiation, 
Our Christian brethren, or fellow-believers, are nearly related to (aoa: they 
are his children. ‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born 
{or begotten] of God,” ver. 1. Wherein the Christian brother is, 

1. Described by his faith. He that believeth that Jesus is the Christ; that 
ne is Messiah, the Prince; that he is the Son of God by nature and ottice« that 
he is the chief of all the anointed world; chief of all the priests, prophets, or 
kings that were ever anointed by God or for him; that he is perfectly prepared 
and furnished for the whole work of the eternal salvation. And the behievee 
accordingly yields himself up to his care and conduct. And then is, 

2. Dignified by his descent: “He is born of God,” ver. 1. This principle of 
faith, and the new nature that attends it, or from which it springs, is ingene- 
rated by the Spirit of God; and so sonship and adoption are not now appro- 

riated to the seed of Abraham, according to the flesh, nor to the ancient 

srael of God. All believers, though by nature sinners of the Gentiles, are 
spiritually descended from God, and accordingly are to be beloved; as it is 
added, “ Every one that loveth him that begat, loveth him also that is begotten 
of him,” ver. 1. It seems but natural that he that loves the Father should love 
the children also, and that in some proportion to their resemblance to their 
Father, and to the Father’s love to them. And so we must first and principally 
love the Son of the Father, as he is most emphatically styled, 2 Jno, 3, the only 
necessarily begotten and the Son of his love; and thén those that are voluntarily 
begottea and renewed by the Spirit of grace. [Hence, brotherly love can only 
be reviprocated between brethren in Christ. We have only leave thus to love 
the regenerate ; and we tave only power thus to love as we ourselves are so. 
‘his nrst verse implies both conditions.) Thereupon, 

Secondly. The apos'le shews, 

1. How we may di<cern the truth, or the true evangelical nature, of our love 
to the regenerate; the ground of it must be our love to God, whose they are, 
‘ By this we know that we love the children of God,” [as such], ‘‘when we love 


that the beings you see, you converse with, are made in his image; a 
Father who has said, ‘These are my offspring.’ And these images of 
his have nothing that attracts you! this offspring of his you positively 
hate! There is but one word for such profession, from whomsoever 
it comes—it is a lie. If you have an aversion for the human 
likeness, you must have an aversion for the Divine prototype.” (See 
Maurice’s ‘‘ Lectures.”’) 

v, 1. Compare chap. iv. 20, St. John first points out whoit is who is 
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God,” ver. 2. [This proposition is the converse of the preceding one, which 
might have run, By this we know that we love God, when we love the children 
of God.] Our Jove to them appears to be round and genuine when we love 
| them not merely upon any secular account, as because they are rich, or learned, 
or kind to us, or of our denomination among religious parties; but because 
they are God’s children, his regenerating grace appears in them, his image and 
sup: rscription is upon them, and so in them God himself is loved. And so 
we see what that love to the brethren is, that is so pressed in this epistle ; it is 
love to them as the children of God and the adopted brethren of the Lord 
Jesus. [Now, we can only be sure that our love to them is of this nature and 
origin when, from other evidence, and especially that of a conscious general 
conformity to this holy law, we have reason humbly to believe that we love 
God, end are men of a spiritual mind. ] 

2. How we may learn the truth of our love to God; it appears in our holy 
obedience: *‘ When we Jove God and keep his commandments” ver. 2; then 
we truly, and in gospel account, love God when we keep his commandments ; 
for this is the love of God, that we keep his commandments; and the keepiog 
of his commandments requir:s a spirit inclined thereto, and delighting therein, 
“and” so ‘‘his commandments are not grievous,” ver. 3. Or, This is the love 
of God, that as thereby we are determined to obedience, and to keep the com- 
mandments of God, so his commandments are thereby made easy and pleasant 
to us. The lover of God sas, ““O how I love thy Jaw! I will run the way of 
thy commandments, when thou shalt enlarge my heart,’ Ps. exix, 32: when 
thou shalt either enlarge it with love, or with thy Spirit that is the spring 
of love. 

3. What is and ought to be the result and effect of regeneration, namely, an 
intellectual, spiritual conquest of this world: ‘‘For whatsoever is born of 
God,” (or, as in some copies, ‘whosoever is born of God,’) ‘‘overcometh the 
world,” ver. 4; [which is the chief thing thit makes this commandment grievous 
and difficult of practising.] He thit is born of God i3 born for God, and con- 
sequently for another world. He has a temper and disposition that tend 
to a higher, better world; and he is furnished with such arms, or such a 
weanon, whereby he can repel and conquer this; as it is added, “and this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith,’ ver. 4. Fait is the cause 
of victory, the means, the instrument, the spiritual armour and artillery by 
which we overcome. For, lst. In and by faith we cleave to Christ, in con- 
tempt of and opposition to the world. 2nd, Faith works in and by love to 
God and Christ, and 30 witndraws ‘us from the love of the world. 3rd. Faitia 
sanctifies the heart, and purifies it from those sensual lusts by which the world 
obtains such sway and dominion over souls. 4th. It receives and derives 
strength from the object of it, the Son of God, for conquering the frowns and 
flatteries of the world. 5th, It obtains by gospel promise a right to the in- 
dwelling Spirit of grace, that is greater than he that dwells in the world, 
6th. It sees an invisible world at hand, with which this world is not worthy to 
be compared, and into which it tells the soul in which it resides it must be con- 
tinually prepared to enter. And thereupon, 

Thirdly. The apostle concludes that it is the real Christian that is the true 
conqueror of the world. ‘Who is he” then “that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” ver. 5. It is the world 
that lies in our way to heaven, and is the great impediment to our entrance 
there. But he that believes that Jesus is the Son of God, believes therein that 
Jesus came from God to be the Saviour of the world, and powerfully to con- 
duct us from the world to heaven and tu God, who is fully to be palit bea there. 
And he that so believes must needs, by this faith, overcome the world; for, 

1. He must be well satisfied that this world is a veliement enemy to his soul, 
to his holiness, his salvation, and his blessedness ; “ For all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world,” ch. ii. 16. ; p 

2. He sees it must be a great part of the Saviour’s work, and of his own sal- 
vation, to be redeemed and rescued from this malignant world; ‘‘ Who gave 
himself for us, that he might deliver us from this present evil world,” Gal. i. 4. 

3. He sees in and by the life and conduct of the Lord Jesus on earth that 
this world is to be renounced and overcome. 7 

4. He perceives that the Lord Jesus conquered the world not for himself 
only, but for his followers, and they must study to be partakers of his victory ; 
“Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

5. Heis taught and influenced by the Lord Jesus’s death to be mortified and 
crucitied to the world; “ God forbid that L should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and | unto the 
world,” Gal. vi, 14. 

6. He is begotten by the resurrection cf Jesus Christ from the dead to the 
lively hope of a blessed world above, | Pet. i. 3. 

7.. He knows that the Saviour is gone to heaven, and is there preparing a place 
for his serious believers, Jno. xiv. 2. 

8. He knows that his Saviour will come again from thence, and will put au 
end to this world, and judge the inhabitants of it, and receive his believers to 
| his presence and glory, Jno. xiv. 3. 

9. He is possessed with a spirit and disposition that cannot be satisfied with 
this world, that look beyond it, and are still tending, striving, and pressing 
towards the world in heaven; “In this we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with our house which is from heaven,” 2 Cor. v. 2. So that it is 
the Christian religion that affords its proselytes an universal empire. it is the 
Christian revelation that is the great means of conquering the world, and gain- 
ing another that is most pure and peaceful, blessed and eternal. It is there, in 
that revelation, that we ses what is the occas‘on and ground of the quarrel and 
contest between the holy God and this rebellious world. It is there we meet 
with sacred doctrine, both speculative and practical, that is quite contrary to 
the tenor, temper, and tendency of this world. It is by that doctrine that 
a spirit is communicated and diffused that is superior and adverse to the spirit 
of the wor'd. It is there we see that the Saviour himself ~was not of this 
world; that his kingdom was not and is not so; that it must be separated 
from the world and gathered out of it for heaven and for God. There we see 
that the Saviour cesigns not this world for the inheritance and portion of his 
saved company. As he is gone to heaven himse'f, so he assures them he goes 
to prepare for their residence there, a designing they should always dwell . 

Rees him, and allowing them to believe that if in this life, and this world only, 
they had hope in him, they should at las: be but miserable. It is there that 
pee eternal, blessed world is most clearly revealed and proposed to our affec- 
tion and pursuit, It is there we are furnished with the best arms and artil- 
lery against the assanlts and attempts of the world. It is there we are taught 
how the world may be outshot in its Own bow, or its artillery turned against 
itself, and its oppositions, encounters, and persecutions be made serviceable to 
our conquest of the world, and to our motion and ascent to the higher, heavenly 
world; and there we are encouraged by a whole army and cloud of holy 
soldiers, that have in their several ages, posts, and stations, overcome the 
world and won the crown. It is the real Christian that is the proper hero, 
that vanquishes the world, and rejoices in a universal victory; and then, as 
being far superior to the Grecian monarch, mourns not that there is not another - 
world to be subdued, but lays hold on the eternal world of life, and, in a sacred 
- 5 


“ begotten of God’’ —viz., he who believeth that Jesus is the Christ— 
and then asserts that every one loving God, who had thus begotten, 
must of necessity extend his love to the brother begotten of God. — 
v. 2. See chap. iv.20, As there our love to our brother was ma 

the sign and condition of our love to God, so here our love to God, 
shown by obedience to his commands, is the measure of our lova 
to the children of God, Either of the two being present, the other 
is sure to follow. ce 
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seitse, takes the kinydlom of heaven by violence too, Who in all the world but 
the believer on Jesus Christ can thus overcome the world? 


6 This is he that came by water and blood, even 
Jesus Christ; not by water only, but by water and 
blood. And it is the Spirit that beareth witness, 
because the Spirit is truth. 7 For there are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost: and these three are one. 8 
And there are three that bear witness in earth, the 
spirit, and the water, and the blood: and these three 
agree in one. 9 If we receive tle witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater: for this is the witness 
of God which he hath testified of his Son. 


The faith of the Christian believer, or the believer in Christ, bein 
mighty and victorious, it had need to be well founded, to be furnished with 
unquestionable, celestial evidence concerning the Divine mission, authority, 
and office of the Lord Jesus. And it is so; he brings his credentials along with 
him ; and he brings them both in the way by which he came and in the witness 
that attends him. 

First. In the way and manner by which he came; not barely by which he 
came into the world, but iy and with which he came, and appeared, and acted 
as a Saviour in the world; “This is he that came by water and blood;” 
{as it had been appointed and promised that God's Son and Messiah should 
come. Jesus, therefore, is that very person.] He came to save us from our 
sins, to give us eternal life, and to bring us to God; and that he might the more 
assuredly do this, “he came by,” or with, “water and blood, even Jesus 
Christ ;” Jesus Christ, I say, did so, and none but he; and I say it again, 
* not 2 Grid with, “water only, but by” and with “ water and blood,” ver. 6, 
Jesus Christ came with water and blood, as the notes and signatures of the 
true effectual Saviour of the world. And he came by water and blood, as the 
means by which he would heal and save us. That he must and did thus come 
in his saving office may appear by our remembering these things :— 

1. We are inwardly and outwardly defiled; inwardly by the power and 
pollution of sin in our nature. For our cleansing from this we need spiritual 
water, such as can reach the soul, and the powers of it. Accordingly there is 
in and by Christ Jesus the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost. And this was intimated to the apostles by our Lord when he 
washed their feet, and said to Peter, that refused it, “ Except L wash thee, thou 
hast no part in me.” Outwardly [or relatively] by the guilt and condemnin 

ower of sin upon our persons. By this we are separated from God, aid 

anished from his favourable, gracious, beatific presence for ever. From this 
we must be purged by atoning blood. It is the law, or determination, in 
the court of heaven, that “ without shedding of blood there shall be no remis- 
sion,” Heb. ix. 22. The Saviour from sin, therefore, must come with blood. 

2. Both these ways of cleansin d in the old ceremonial insti- 
yg of God. 


thus 


curse of the law, that the blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles, 
that we might receive the promise of the Spirit ” (the promised Spirit) “ through 
faith,” Gal. iii. 13, &c. ‘The water as well as the blood issued out of the side of 
the sacrificed Redeemer. 

{Not by water only, but by water and blood, is an essential principle ut ex- 
perimental religion. There is no sanctification to be experienced but in con- 
nexion with the previous pardon of sin and purging of the conscience from 
dead works, through the pleaded and applied blood of Christ. And the sanc- 
tifying influence, not less than the pardoning ey is procured to us by his 
atonement. The blood of Jesus cleanseth us from a isin, All life flows in a 
deep-stained stream from his once lifeless heart; in other words, from his 
accomplisied sacrificial death.] ’ ; 

The water and the blood, then, comprehend all things that can be requisite to 
eur salyation; they will consecrate and sanctify to that purpose all that God 
shall appoint or make use of in order to that great end. “ He loved the church, 
and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing 
of water by the word, that he might present it to himself a glorious church, 
Eph. v. 25—27. He that comes by water and blood is a perfect Saviour; and 
this is he that comes by water and blood, even Jesus Christ. Thus we see in 
what way and manner he comes. But see we his credentials also :— 

Secondly. In the witness that attends him, and that is, the Divine Sovirit ; 
that Spirit to whom the perfecting of the works of God is usually attributed : 
“And it is” (or was] ‘the Spirit that beareth” [or bare] “ witness,” ver. 6. It 
was meet that the commissioned Saviour of the world should have a constant 
agent to support his work, and testify him to the world. It was meet a Divine 
power should atterd him his Gospel and servants, and notify to the world upon 
what errand and office they came, and by what authority they were sent; and 
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this was done in and by the Spirit of God, according to the Saviour’s own 
prediction, “ He shall glorify me,” even when I shall be rejected and crucified 
by men, “for he shall receive,” or take, “of mine.” He shall not receive my 
immediate office, he shall not die and rise again for you; but he shall receive of 
mine, shall proceed on the foundation I have laid, shall take up my institution, 
and truth, and cause, “and shall” farther “shew it unto you,” and by you to 
the world, Jno. xvi. 14. And then the apostle adds the commendation or the 
acceptableness of this witness; ‘‘ Beeause the Spirit is truth,” ver.6. He is the 
Spirit of God, and cannot lie. There is a copy that would afford us a yery 
suitable reading, thus, ‘ Because,’ or that, ‘ Christ is the truth.’ And so it indi- 
cates the matter of the Spirit’s testimony, the thing which he attests, und that 
is the truth of Christ. “And it is the Spirit that beareth witness” that Christ 
is the truth, aud consequently that Christianity, or the Christian religion, is tne 
truth of the day, the truth of God. But it is not meet that one or two copies 
should alter the text; and our present reading is very agreeable, and so we retain 
it. “ The Spirit is truth;” he is indeed the Spirit of truth, Jno. xiv. 17. And 
that the Spirit is truth, and a witness worthy of all acceptation, appears in that 
he is a heavenly witness, or one of the witnesses, that in and from heaven bear 
testimony concerning the truth and authority of Christ. “ Because,” or for, 
“there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” And so the 7th verse most appositely 
occurs as a proof of the authenticity of the Spirit’s testimony. He must needs 
be true, or even truth itself, if he be not only a witness in heaven, but even one 
(not in testimony only, for so an angel may be, but in being and essence) wiih 
the Father and the Word. 

But here we are stopped in our course by the contest there is about the 

enuineness of the 7th verse. It is alleged that many old Greek manuscripts 

ave it not. We shall not here enter into the controversy. It should seem that 
the critics are not agreed what manuscripts have it, and what not; nor do they 
sufficiently inform us of the integrity and value of the manuscripts they peruse. 
Some may be so faulty (as I have an old printed Greek Testament so full of 
errata) as that one would think no critic would establish a various lection there- 
upon. But let the judicious collators of copies manage that business. ‘here are 
some rational surmises that seem to support the present text and reading ; as, 

1. If we admit the 8th verse in the room of the 7th, it looks too like tautology 
and repetition of what was included in the 6th; “This ishe that came by water 
and blood, not by water only, but by water and blood; and it is the Spirit that 
beareth witness; for there are three that bear witness, the Spirit, the water, 
and the blood.” ‘This does not assign near so noble an introduction of these 
three witnesses as our present reading does. 

2. It is observed that many copies read that distinctive clause. ‘upon the 
earth,’ ‘there are three that bear record upon the earth.’ Now this bears a 
visible opposition to some witness or witnesses elsewhere ; and therefore weare 
told by the adversaries of the text that this clause must be supposed to be 
omitted in most books that want the 7th. But it should, for the same reasen, 
be so in all. Take we the 6th verse, “ This is he that came by water and blood; 
and it is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth.” It woul 
not now naturally and properly be added, “ for there are three that bear record 
on earth,” unless we would suppose that the apostle would tell us that all the 
witnesses are such as are on earth, when yet . would assure us that one is 
infallibly true, or even truth itself. 

3. It is observed that there is variety of reading even in the Greek text, as 
in the 7th verse. Some copies read ev eio..—‘ are one;’ others, at least the 
Complutensian, «is 16 &v eiow,—‘are to one,’ or ‘agree in one;’ and in ver. 8, 
in that part that it is supposed should be admitted, instead of the common 
év 74 yt,—‘ on earth, the Complutensian reads, éz tis yns, which seems to shew 
that that edition dep nd: d upon some Greek authonty, and not merely, as some 
would have us be ieve, upon the authority eithe of ihe vulgar Latin, or of 
Thomas Aquinas, thongh his te timony may b: adde | thereto. 

4, The 7th verse is very agreeable to the style and the theology of our 
apostle, as, eae 

1st. He delights in the ti‘le, ‘‘the Father;” whether he indicates thereby 
God only, or a Divine Person distinguisued from the Son. ‘‘I and t e Father 
are one.’ ‘And yetIam not alone, because the Father is with m+.” “I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter.” “ If a y men Jove 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” ‘Grace be with you, and peace 
from God the Fa her, and from the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the Father,’ 
2Jno. 3. Then, i ; ; 

2nd. The name, “the Word,” is known to be almost, if not quite, peculiar to 
this apost’e. Had the text been devised by another, it had been more easy 
and obvious, from the form of bap‘ism and the common languag: of the church, 
to have used the name Son in-tead of that of “th: Word.” As itis observed 
that Tertullian and Cyprian use that name, even when they refer to this verse ; 
or it is made an object'on azainst their referring to this verse, because they 
speak of the Son. not the Word ; and yet Cyprian’s «x -ression seems to be very 
clear by the citation of Facundux himself: Quod Johannis apostoli testimonium 
beatus Cyprianus, Carthaginnsis antistes et martyr, in epistola sive libro, quem 
de Trinitate scripsit, de Patre, Filio. et Spiritu sancto dictum inteiligit ; ail enim, 
Dicit Dominus, ego et Pater unum sumus; et iterwm de Patre, rilio, et Spiritw 
sancto scriptum est, et hi tres unum sunt,—‘ Blessed Cyprian, the Carthaginian 
bishop and martyr, in the epistle or book he wrote concerning the Trinity, 
considered the testimony of the apostle Jobn as relating to the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit ; for he says, The Lord say:, I and the Father are one ; and 
again of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit it is written, And they three 
are one.’ Now, it is nowhere written thet these are one but in the 7th verse. 
It is probable, then, that St. Cyprian, either depending on his memory, or 
rather intending things more than words, persons more than names, or salhae 
persons by their names more usual in the church, both in popular and polemic 
discourses, called the second by the name of the Son rather than of “ the 
Word.” If any map can admit Facundus’s fancy, namely, that St. Cyprian 
meant that the Spirit, the water and the blood, were indeed the Father, Word 
and Spirit that St. John said were one, he may enjoy his opinion to himself. 
For, First. He must suppose that Cyprian not only changed all the names, 
but the apostle’s order too. For the blood, the Son, which Cyprian puts second, 
the apostle puts last. And, Secondly. He must suppose that Cyprian 
eeuekt that by the blood which issued out of the side of the Son, the 
apostle intended the Son himself, who might as well have been denoted by 
the water; that by the water, which also issued from the side of the 
Son, the apostle intended the Berson of the Holy Ghost; that by the Spirit 
(which in ver. 6 is said to be truth, and in the Gospel is called the Spirit 
of truth,) the apostle meant the Person of the Fatlier, though he is nowhere 
else so called, when joined with the Son and the Holy Ghost; which had 
need of good proof that the Carthaginian father could so understand the 
apostle. And he that so understands him must believe too that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are said to be three witnesses on earth. Thirdly. Facun- 
dus acknowledges that St. Cyprian says, that of his three it is written, Et he 
tres unum sunt,—‘ And these three are one.” Now, these are the words not of the 
8th, but of the 7th verse. Not used concerning the three on earth, the 2 alg 
the water, and the blood, but the three in heaven, the Father, and the Word, 


v. 4. “For:” introducing the reason why God’s commandments 
are not grievous; for he who is born of God prevails over the spirit 
of disobedience, and shall obtain final and complete victory. The 
great weapon in this warfare is faith, and this faith prevails because 
it brings us into union with Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

v. 6. ‘Came by water and blood:” referring to the baptism and 
death of Christ. By an emphatic repetition St. John impresses upon 
his readers that the baptism of Christ was more than one of water. 


65 


“It is the Spirit,” &c.: the Holy Spirit is an additional wit- 
ness, besides the water and the blood, to the Messiahship of Jesus 
(see verse 8); and the force of the Spirit’s testimony is in this, that 
he is truth. 

v. 7. “The words, ‘in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one; and there are three that bear 
witness in earth,’ are omitted by all Greek MSS. (till the sixteenth 
century), all the Sreek fathers, a’ the ancient versions, and most 
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anl the Holy Ghost. So we are told that the author of the book, De Bap- 
thsmo Hereticorum (allowed to be contempurary with Cyprian) cites St. John’s 
words, agreeably to the Greek manuscripts and the ancient versions, thus :— 
Ait enim Johannes de Domino nostro in epistola nos docens, hic est qui venit per 
aquam et sanguinem. Jesus Christus, non in aqua tantum, sed in aqua et sanguine ; 
et Spiritus est qui testimonium perhibet, quia Spiritus est veritas ; quia tres tes- 
timonium perhibent, Spiritus et aqua et sunguis, et rstt tres mm unum sunt,— For 
John, in his epistle, says, concerning our Lord, This is he, Jesus Christ, who 
came by water and blood, not in water only, but in water and blood; and it is 
the Spirit that bears witness, because the Spirit is truth ; for there are three 
that bear witness, the Spirit, the water, and the blood, and these three agree 
in one.” If all the Greek manuscripts and ancient versions say concerning the 
Spirit, the water, and the blood, that, in unum sunt,—‘ they agree in one,’ then 
it was not of them that Cyprian spake, whatever variety there might be in the 
copies in his time, when he said it is written, unum sunt,— they are one.” And 
therefore Cyprian’s words seem still to bea firm testimony to the 7th verse, 
and an intimation, likewise, that a forger of the text would have scarce so 
exactly hit upon the apostolical name for the second witness in heaven, “the 
Word.” [Thus much for the Father and the Word.] Then, 

3rd. As this apostle only records the history of the water and blood flowing 
out of the Saviour’s side, so it is he only, or he principally, that registers to us 
the Saviour’s promise and prediction of the Holy Spirit’s coming to glorify him, 
and to testify of him, and to convince the world of its own unbelief, and of his 
righteousness, as in his Gospel, Jno. xiv. 16, 17,26; xv. 26; xvi.7—15. 1t is most 
suitable, then, to the diction and to the Gospel of this apostle thus to mention 
the Holy Ghost [also] as a wituess for Jesus Christ. Then, [as a fifth general 
reason in favour of the disputed verse,] 

5. It was far more easy for a transcriber, by turning away his eye, or by the 
obscurity of the copy, it being obliterated or defaced in the top or bottom of a 
page, or worn away in such materials as the ancients had to write upon, to lose 
and omit the passage, than for an interpolator to devise and insert it; he must 
be very bold and impudent that could hope to escape detection and shame, and 
profane, too, that durst venture to make an addition to a supposed sacred book. 

nd 

6. It can scarce be supposed that when the apostle is representing the 
strength of the Christian’s faith in overcoming the world, and the foundation 
it relies upon in adhering to Jesus Christ, and the various testimony that was 
riven to Jesus Christ in the world, he should omit the supreme testimony that 
attended him, especially when we consider that he meant to infer, (as he does 
ver. 9,) ‘If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater; for 
this” (that he had rehearsed before) “is the witness of God, which he hath 
testified of his Son.” Now, in the three witnesses on earth, there is neither all 
the witnesses of God, nor indeed any witness that is truly and immediately God. 
The antitrinitarian Opposers of the text will deny that either the Spirit or the 
water or the blood are God himself; and others may say that the Spirit here 
is some created effect of God. But upon our present reading here is a noble 
enumeration of the several witnesses and testimonies supporting the truth of 
the Lord Jesus, and the Divinity of his institution. Here is the most excellent 
abridgment or breviate of the motives to faith in Christ, of the credentials the 
Saviour brings with him, of the evidences of our Christianity, that is to be 
found, 1 think, in the Book of God, upon which single account, even waiving 
the doctrine of the Divine Trinity, the entire text is worthy of all acceptation. 

Having these rational grounds on our side, we proceed, 

Thirdly. The apostle having told us that the Spirit that bears witness to 
Christ is truth, shews us that he is so by assuring us that he is in heaven, and 
that there are others also, who cannot but be true, or truth itself, concurring 
mm testimony with him; ‘ kor there ure three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Hu y Gh: st, and these three are one,” ver. 7. 

1. Here is a Triuity or heavenly wituesses, such that have testified and 
avouched to the world the veracity and uuthority of the Lord Jesus in Lis 
oitice and claims. 

The first that occurs in order is, ‘‘the Father.’? He set his seal to the com- 
missiou of tue Lord Christ, ail the while he was here, more especially, Ist. In 
proclaiming him at his baptism, Mat. iii. 17. Then, 2nd. In confirming his 
character at the transfiguration, Mat. xvii. 5. Then, 3rd. In accompanying 
him with miraculous power and works; ‘If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me no’; but if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the works, that 
ye may know and belie ‘at the Fatheris in me, and I in him, Jno. x. 37, 38. 
4th. in avouching at lis leath, Mat. xxvii. 54. 5th. In raising him from the 
deid, und receiving 41.. uv to his glory. He shall convince the world “ of 
rishteousness, because I go to my Father, and ye ses me no more,”’ J..0. xvi. 10, 
an Rom. i. 4. 

The second witness is, “‘the Word.” A mysterious name! importing the 
highest nature that belongs to the Saviour Jesus Christ, that wherein he 
ex sted. before the world was, and whereby he made the world, and whereby 
h: was truly God with the Father. He [in this Divine nature as the Son] must 
b»ir witness to the human nature, or to the man Christ Jesus, in and,by whom 
h> redeemed and saved us; and he bore witness, Ist. By the mighty works 
that he wrought; Jno. v. 17, ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
2nd. In conferring a glory upon him at his transfiguration: ‘‘ And we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,” Jno, i. 14, 3rd. In raising 
him from the dead; Jno. ii. 19, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up.’ 

The third witness is the Holy Ghost, or the Holy Spirit, an august, venerable 
name,—the possessor, proprietor, and author of holiness. True and faithful 
must he be to whom the Spirit of holiness sets his seal and solemn testimony. 
So he did to the Lord Jesus, the head of the Christian world, and that in such 
instances as.these, ist. In the miraculous production of his immaculate 
human nature in the virgin's womb: “ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee,” 
Lu.i.35, &e. 2nd. In the visible descent upon him at his baptism. The Holy 
Ghost descended in a bodily shape, Lu. iii. 22, &c. 3rd. In an effectual con- 
quest of the spirits of hell and darkness: “It I cast out devils by the Spirit 
of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you,” Mat. xii. 28. 4th. In the 
visible, potent descent upon the apostles to furnish them with gifts and powers 
to preach him and his Gospel to the world, after he himself was gone to heayen 
Actsi. 4,5; ii.2—4,&c. 5th. In supporting the name, Gospel,,and interest of 
Christ, by miraculous gifts and operations, by and upon the disciples, and in the 
churches, for two hundred years, | Cor. xii.7; concerning which see Dr. Whitby’s 
excellent discourse in the preface to the second volume of his Commentary on 
the New Testament. ‘These are witnesses in heaven; and they bear record from 
heaven; and they are one, it should seem, not only in testimony, for that is 
implied in their being three witnesses, that is, to one and the same thing, but 
upon a higher account, as they are in heaven; they are one in their heavenly 
being and essence; and if one with the Father, they must be one God. Then, 

2. To these there is opposed, though with them conjoined, a Trinity of wit- 
nesses on earth, such as continue here below: “ And there are three that bear 
witness on earth, the Spirit, the water, and the blood, and these three agree 
in one,” ver. 8. 

Of these witnesses the first is, “the Spirit.” This must be distinguished 
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from the Person of the Holy Ghost, who is in heaven. We must say, then, with 
the Saviour, according to what is reported by this apostle, “That which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit,” Jno. iii. 6. The disciples of the Saviour are, as 
well as others, born after the flesh; they come into the world endued with a 
corrupt, carnal disposition, which is enmity to God. ‘This disposition must be 
mortified and abolished; a new nature must be communicated, old lusts and 
corruptions must be eradicated, and the true disciple become a new creature. 
The regeneration and renovation of souls [by the Spirit] is a testimony to the 
Saviour [as is also, and most ri beeen ar his bearing witness within our’ 
spirits that we are the accepted children of God by faith in Christ Jesus]. It 
is his actual, though initial, salvation. It is a testimony <n earth, because it 
continues with the church there, and is not performed m that conspicuous, 
astonishing manner in which signs from heaven ere accomplished. To this 
Spirit belong, not only the regeneration and conversion of the church, but her 
progressive sanctification, victory over the world, her peace, and love, and joy, 
and all that grace by which she is made meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light. [We have no doubt, however, that (whatever the meaning of the same 
term in ver. 6) ‘the Spirit” in this place stands for the Word of truth which 
he inspired, and by and in which he in all ages bears outward testimony to Jesus 
as the Christ, and to Christ as our life. So, in this connection, “ the water and 
the blood” denote ed GN baptism and the Lord’s supper, and nothing 
more; and it is observable that the express word takes precedence of the sacra- 
mental signs. But there is no space for further suggestions on the subject of 
these various witnesses. ] 

Then the second is, “the water.” This was before considered as a means 
of salvation, now as a testimony to the Saviour himself, and intimates his 
purity and purifying power. And so it seems to comprehend, lst. The purity 
of his own nature and conduct in the world. He was “ holy, harmless, and 
undefiled.” 2nd. ‘he testimony of John’s baptism, who bore witness of him, 
and prepared a people for him, and referred them unto him, Mar. i. 4, 7, 8. 
3rd. The purity of his own doctrine, By. which souls are purified and washed. 
“ Now ye are clean through the word that I have spoken unto you,” Jno. xv. 3. 
4th. The actual and active purity and holiness of his disciples. His body is 
the holy catholic church. “Seeing you have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth through the Spirit,” 1 Pet.i. 22. And this signed and sealed by. 
5th. The baptism that he has appointed for the initiation or introduction o 
his disciples, in which he signally, or by that sign, says, “ Except I wash thee, 
thou hast no part in me. ot the Laem away the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God,” | Pet. iii. 21. 

Then there is, thirdly, “the blood.” This he shed, and this was our ran- 
som. This testifies for Jesus Christ, Ist. In that it sealed up and finished the 
sacrifices of the Old Testament; “ Christ our passover was sacrificed for us.” 
2nd. In that it confirmed his own predictions, and the truth of all his ministr 
and doctrine, Jno. xviii. 37. 3rd. In that it shewed unparalleled love to God, 
in that he would die a sacrifice to his honour and glory, in making atonement 
for the sins of the world, Jno. xiv. 30,31. 4th. In that it demonstrated un- 
speakable love to us; and none will deceive those whom they entirely lov 
/no.xiv.13—15. 5th. In that it demonstrated the disinterestedness of the Lor 
Jesus, as to any secular intere-t and advantage. No impostor or deceiver ever 
proposes to himself contempt, and violert cruel death, Jno, xviii, 36. 6th. In 
that it lays obligation on his disciples to suffer and die for him, No deceiver 
would invite proselytes to his side and interest at the rate that the Lord Jesus 
did: ‘Ye shall be hated of ull men for my sake. They shall put ye out of 
their synagogues;” and “the time comes, that whosoever kills you will think 
that he doth God service,” Jno, xvi. 2. And he frequently calls his servants 
to a conformity with him in sufferings: “ Let us go torth therefore unto him 
without the camp, bearing his reproach,” Heb, xiii. 13, which shews that neither 
he nor his kingdom is of this world. Then, 7th. The benetits accruing and 
Hgerode te by his blood, well understood, must immediately demonstrate that 

e is indeed the Saviour of the world. And then, sth, These are signified and 
sealed in the institution of his own supper: ‘‘ This is my blood of the New 
Testament,” (which ratifies the New Testament,) “ which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins,” Mat. xxvi. 28. Such are the witnesses on earth; such is 
the various testimony given to the Author of our religion. No wonder if the 
rejecter of all this evidence be judged as a sod wee of the Spirit of God, and 
be left to perish without remedy in his sins. These three witnesses, being more 
different than the three former, are not so properly said to be one as to be for 
one,—to be for one and the same purpose and cause, or to agree in one,—in one 
and thesame thing among themselves, and in the same testimony with those that 
bear record from heaven. [Besides, the three witnesses on earth are mere things, 
and may more properly be said to agree in one; the three witnesses in heaven 
are Divine Persons, and essentially are One.}_ Whereupon, 

Fourthly. The apostle justly concludes, “If we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater; for this is the witness of God that he hath 
testified of his Son,” ver. 9. Where we have, 

1. A supposition well founded upon the premises. Here is the witness of 
God, the witness whereby God hath testified of his Son, which surely must 
intimate some immediate, irrefragable testimony, and that of the Father con- 
Sb his Son; he has by himself proclaimed and avouched him to the 
world. 

2. The authority and acceptableness of this testimony, and that argued from 
the less to the greater: ‘If we receive the witness of men,” and such testi- 
mony is and must be admitted in all judicatories, and in all nations, “the wit~ 
ness of God is greater.” It is truth itself, of highest authority, and most 
unquestionable infallibility. And then there is, 

3. Lhe application of the rule to the present case; “ For this is the witness,” 
and here is the witness, “ of God,” even of the Father as well as of the Wora 
and Spirit, “ which he hath testified of,” and wherein he hath attested, “ his 
Son.” God, that cannot lie, hath given sufficient assurance to the world that 
Jesus Christ is his Son, the Son of his love, and Son by office, to reconcile and 
recover the world unto himself; he testified therefore the truth and Divine 
original of the Christian religion, and that it is the sure appointed way and 
means of bringing us up to God. 


10 He that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself: he that believeth not God hath 
made him a liar; because he believeth not the record 
that God gave of his Son. 11 And this is the record, 
that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life 
is in his Son. 12 He that hath the Son hath life; 
and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life. 13 
These things have I written unto you that believe on 


of the Latin fathers” (Alford). Read, therefore, verses 7, 8 thus: 
“For they that bear witness are three—the Spirit, and the water, and 
the blood: and the three agree in one.” 

v. 9. Read latter clause thus: “'The testimony of God is this, that 
he hath borne testimony concerning his Son.” 

v. 10. “ Hath the witness in himself :” he in whom the testimony 
of God has produced faith in Christ has in that very faith a tes- 
timony in himself (see 1 Cor xii. 3), where the apostle ascribes 
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confession of (and consequently faith in) Jesus Christ to the Holy 
Spirit’s influence. 

v.12. On this verse Bengel remarks that it has two clauses: in 
the former the Son is mentioned without the addition “of God,” for — 
believers know the Son; in the second clause the addition “of God” 


is made, that unbelievers may know thereby what a serious thing it 


is not to love him: and that in the former clause “hath” bears . 


emphasis, in the second “life.” Faith is the means whereby Christ 
meg Mr 
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the name of the Son of God; that ye may know that 
ye have eternal life, and that ye may believe on the 
name of the Son of God. 


In these words we may observe, 

First. The rivilege and stability of the real Christian: “He that believeth 
on the Son of God,” hath been prevailed with unfeignedly to cleave to him for 
salvation, “hath the witness in himself,” ver. 10. He hath not only the outward 
evidence that others have, but he hath in his own heart a testimony for Jesus 
Christ. He can allege what Christ and the truth of Christ have done for his soul 
and what he has seen and found in him. As, 1. He has deeply seen his sin, and 
guilt, and misery, and his abundant need of such a Saviour. 2. He has seen the 
excellency, beauty, and office of the Son of God, and the incomparable suitable- 
ness of such a Saviour to all his spiritual wants aid sorrowful circumstances. 
3. He sees and admires the wisdom and love of God in preparing and sending 
such a Saviour to deliver him from sin and hell, and to raise him to pardon, 
peace, and communion with God. 4. He hath found and felt the power of the 
word and doctrine of Christ, wounding, humbling, healing, quickening and 
comforting his soul. 5. He finds tnat the revelation of Christ, as it is the 
greatest discovery and demonstration of the love of God, so it is the most apt 
and powerful means of kindling, fomenting, and inflaming love to the ho 
blessed God. 6. He is born of God by the truth of Christ, as ver. 1. He hath 
a new heart and _ nature,—a new love, disposition, and delight, and is not the 
man that formerly he was. 7. He finds yet such a conflict with himself, with 
sin, with the flesh, the world, and invisible wicked powers, as is described and 
provided for in the doctrine of Christ. 8. He finds such prospects and such 
strength afforded him by the faith of Christ, that he can despise and overcome 
the foresent] world, and travel on towards a better. 9. He finds what interest 
the Mediator hath in heaven, by the audience and prevalence of those prayers 
that are sent thither in his name, according to his will, and through his inter- 
cession. 10. He is begotten aguin unto a lively hope, to a holy confidence in 
God, in his goodwill and love, to a pleasant victory over terrors of conscience, 
dread of death and hell, to a comfortable prospect of life and immortality, 
being enriched with the earnest of the Spirit, and sealed to the day of redemp- 

on. Such assurance has the gospel believer,—he has a witness in himself. 
Christ is formed in him, and is growing up to the fulness and perfection (or 
perfect image) of Christ in heaven. 

Secondly. The aggravation of the unbeliever’s sin,—the sin of unbelief: “ He 
that believeth not God hath made him a liar.” He does in effect give God the 
lie; “ Because he believeth not the record that God gave of his Son,” ver. 10. 
He must believe either that God did not send his Son into the world, when he 
has given us such manifold evidence that he did; or, that Jesus Christ was not 
the Son of God, when all that evidence relates to, and terminates upon, him; 
or, that he sent his Son to deceive the world, and to lead it into error and 
misery; or, that he permits men to devise a religion, which, iv all the parts of 
it, is a pure, holy, anveniy: undefiled institution, and so worthy to be em- 
braced by the reason of mankind, and yet is but a delusion and a lie; and then 
lends them his Spirit and power to recommend and obtrude it upon the world; 
which is to make God the father, that is, the author or abettor, of the lie. 

[Note, in passing, a threefold object placed before us within this one verse, 
ver. 10, whereto saving faith must necessarily have respect. It must “believe 
God,” firmly basing itself on his essential rectitude and benevolence; it must 
consequently “believe the record that God gave of his Son,” feeling it to be 
infallible and faithful as his nature; and it must thereupon “believe on the 
Son of God,” leaning the soul’s whole weight on his cross, and expecting 
* eternal life” in “fellowship with” him. 

Thirdly. The matter, the substance, or contents of all this Divine testimony 
concerning Jesus Christ; “ And this is the record, that God hath given to us 
eternal life; and this life is in his Son,” ver. 11. This is the sum of the Gospel. 
This is the sum and epitome of the whole record given us by all the aforesaid 
six witnesses. . ' 

1. Phat “God hath given to us eternal life.” He hath designed it for us in 
his eternal purpose; he hath prepared all the means that are necessary to 
bring us thither; he hath made it over to us by his covenant and promise; and 
he actually confers a right and title thereto, on all that believe on, and actually 
embrace, the Son of God. Then, 

2. This life is in the Son. The Son is life, eternal life in his own essence and 
person, Jno, i. 4; 1 Jno.i. 2. He is eternal life to us, the spring of our spi- 
ritual and glorious life, Col. iii. 4. From him life is communicated to us, both 
here and in heaven; and thereupon it must follow, Ist. “He that hath the Son 
hath life,” ver. 12. He that is united to the Son is united to life; he that hath 
title to the Son hath title to life, to eternal life. Such honour hath the Father 
put upon the Son. Such honour must we put upon him too. We must come 
and kiss the Son, and we shall have life. 2nd. “ He that hath not the Son of 
God hath not life,” ver. 12. He continues under the condemnation of the law, 
Jno. iii. 36. He refuses the Son, who is life itself, who is the procurer of life, 
and the way to it; he provokes God to deliver him over to endless death, for 
making him a liar, since he believes not this record that God has given con- 
cerning his Son. 

Fourthly. The end and reason of the apostle’s preaching this to believers. 

1. For their satisfaction and comfort: “These things have I written unto 
you, that believe on the name of the Son of God, that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life,” ver. 13. Upon all this evidence, and these witnesses, it is but just 
nd meet that there should be those that believe on the name of the Son of 
God. God increase their number! How much testimony from heaven has the 
world to answer for! And to three witnesses in heaven must the world be 
accountable. These believers have eternal life; they have it in the covenant 
of the Gospel, in the beginning and first-fruits of it within them, and in their 
Lord and eda in heayen. ‘hese believers may come to know that they have 
eternal life, and should be quickened, encouraged, and comforted in the pros- 
pect of it; and they should value the Scriptures, that are so much written for 
their consolation and salvation. : 

2. For their confirmation and progress in their holy faith: ‘‘ And that ye may 
believe on the name of the Son of God,” ver. 13; that is, may go on believing, 
[strengthened by what you have now heard from me.] Believers must perse- 
vere, or they do nothing. To withdraw from believing on the name of the Son 
of God is to renounce eternal life, and to draw back unto perdition, And 
therefore the evidences of religion, and the advantage of faith, are to be pre- 
sented to believers, in order ts nearten and encourage them to persevere to 
the end, 


14 And this 1s tne confidence that we have in him, 
that, if we ask any thing according to his will, he 
heareth us: 15 And if we know that he hear us, 


becomes a present possession ; and having him is to have life, in its 
germ and reality now, and its fully-developed manifestation here- 
atter. P 
y. 18. Omit the words “that believe on the name of the Son of 
God” in the first clause (they are wanting in the oldest MSS.), and 
read the rest of the verse thus: “ That ye may know that ye have 
- eternal life, even to you that believe on the name of the Son of God,” 
Great stress ig to be laid on the words “ ye know.” ‘The phrase “we 
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whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the peti- 
tions that we desired of him. 16 If any man see 
his brother sin asin which is not unto death, he shall 
ask, and he shall give him life for them that sin not 
unto death. There is a sin unto death: I do not 
say that he shall pray for it. 17 All unrighteous 

ness is sin: and there is a sin not unto death. 


Here we see, First. A privilege belonging to faith in Christ; and that is 
audience in prayer; “ And this is the confidence that we have in him, that i 
we ask anything according to his will, he heareth us,” ver. 14. The Lord Christ 
emboldens us to come to God in all circumstances, with all our supplications 
and requests; and through him our petitions are admitted and accepted of 
God. he matter of our prayer must be agreeable to the declared will of God. 
It is not fit that we should ask what is contrary either to his majesty and 
glory, or to our own good, who are his, and dependent on him. And then we 
may have confidence that the prayer of faith shall be heard in heaven, 

Secondly. ‘The advantage accruing to us by such privilege; “ And if we know 
that he heareth us, whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the petitions that 
we desired of him,” ver. 15. Great are the deliverances, mercies, and blessings 
the holy petitioner needs. To know that his petitions are heard, or accepted, 
is as good as to know that they are answered; and therefore that he is so 

itied, pardoned, counselled, sanctified, assisted, and saved, or shall be so, as 

e is allowed to ask of God. 

Thirdly. Direction in prayer in reference to the sins of others; “ If any man 
see his brother sin a sin, which is not unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give 
him life for them that sin not unto death: There is a sin unto death; 1 do 
not say that he shall pray for it,” ver. 16. Where we may observe, 

1. That we ought to pray for others, as well as for ourselves; for our 
brethren of mankind, that they may be enlightened, converted, and saved; for 
our brethren in the Christian profession, that they may be sincere, and may be 
pardoned their sins, delivered from evils and the chastisements of God, and 
preserved in Christ Jesus. 

2. That there is great distinction in the heinousness and guilt of sin. There 
is “a sin unto death,” ver. 16, and “there is a sin not unto death,” ver. 17. 
Ist. There is asin unto death. All sin, as to the merit and legal sentence of it 
is unto death; “The wages of sin is death; and cursed is every one that con- 
tinueth not in all things that are written in the book of the law to do them,” 
Gal. iii. 10. But there is sin unto death in opposition to such sin as is here said 
not to be unto death. There is therefore, 2nd. A sin not unto death. And 
that surely must be all such sin as by Divine or human constitution may 
consist with life; in the human constitution with temporal or corporal life; 
in the Divine constitution with corporal, or with spiritual, evangelical life. 
First. There are sins that by human, righteous constitution are not unto 
death,—as divers pieces of injustice, which may be compensated without the 
death of the delinquent. In opposition to which there are sins that by right- 
eous constitution are to death, or to a legal forfeiture of life,—such as we call 
capital crimes. Then, Secondly. There are sins that by Divine constitution 
are unto death, and that either death corporal, or spiritual and evangelical. 
lsé. Such as are, or may be, to death corporal. And such may the sins be 
either of gross hypocrites, as Ananias and Sapphira, or, for aught we know, 
of sincere Christian brethren; as when the apostle says of the offending mem- 
bers of the church of Corinth, “ For this cause many are weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep,” 1 Cor. xi. 30. ‘here may be sin unto corporal 
death among those that may not be condemned with the world. Such sin, I 
said, is, or may be, to corporal death. The Divine, penal constitution in the 
Gospel does not positively and peremptorily threaten death to the more visible 
sins of the members of Christ, but only some gospel chastisement; “ For whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth,” 
Heb. xii. 6. There is room left for Divine wisdom or goodness, or even gospel 
severity, to determine how far the chastisement or the scourge shall proceed; 
and we cannot say but that sometimes it may, in terrorem,— for warning to 
others,’ proceed even to death. Then, 2nd. There are sins thut by Divine 
constitution are unto death spiritual and evangelical; that is, are inconsistent 
with spiritual and evangelical life—with spiritual life in the soul, and with an 
evangelical right to life above. Such are total impenitence and unbelief for 
the present; final impenitence and unbelief are infallibly to death eternal; as 
alsoa blaspheming of the Spirit of God in the testimony that he has given to 
Christ and his Gospel, and a total apostacy from the light and convictive evi- 
dence of the truth of Christian religion. These are sins deriving the guilt of 
everlasting death. Then comes, 

Fourthly. The application of the direction for prayer, according to the 
different sorts of sin, thus distinguished. ‘The prayer is supposed to be for 
life; ‘* He shall ask, and he,” God, “shall give them life.” Life is to be asked 
of God; he is God of life, and gives it when and to whom he pleases, and takes 
it away, either by his constitution, or providence, or both, as he thinks meet. 
In the case of a brother’s sin, that is not, in the manner already mentioned, 
unto death, we may, in faith and hope, pray for him, and particularly for the 
life of soul and body. But in case of the sin unto death, in the forementioned 
ways, we have no allowance to pray. Perhaps the apostle’s expression, “1 do 
not say he shall pray for it,” may intend no more than, I have no promise for 
you in that case—no foundation for the prayer of faith. 

1. The laws of punitive justice must be executed for the common safety and 
benefit of mankind. And even an offending brother in such a case must be 
résigned to public justice, which, in the foundation of it, is Divine, and at the 
same time also to the mercy of God. 

2. The removal of evangelical penalties, as they may be called, or the pre- 
vention of death, that may seem to be so consequential upon, or inflicted for, 
some particular sin, can be prayed for only conditionally or provisionally; that 
is, with proviso that it consist with the wisdom, will, and glory of God that 
they should be removed, and particularly such death prevented. 

3. We cannot pray that the sins of the impenitent and unbelieving should, 
while they are such, be forgiven them; or that any mercy of life or soul, that 
supposes the forgiveness of sin, should be granted to them while they continue 
such. But we may pray for their repentance, supposing them but in the com- 
mon case of the impenitent world, and for their being enriched with faith in 
Christ, and thereupon for all other saving mercies. 

4. In ease it should appear that any have committed the irremissible blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, and the total apostacy from the illuminating 
convictive powers of the Christian religion, it should seem that they are not to 
be prayed for at ali; for what remains but a certain fearful expeetarion of 
judgment, to consume such adversaries? feb. x. 27. And these last seem to 
be sins chietly intended by the apostle by the name of sins unto death. Then, 


know” occurs no fewer than five times in the succeeding verses, The 
apostle of love is also the apostle of knowledge. Through him we 
learn that to know God and his Son is eternal life (John xvii. 3); and 
he strongly asserts that personal knowledge which gave him a right 
to speak. (Compare 1 John i. 1.) 

vy. 14. In the former verse St. John had spoken of their knowing 
that they had eternal life. From that knowledge would result the 
confidence in prayer here mentioned. The “him” and “his will” 
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5. The apostle seems to argue that there is sin that is not unto death; thus, 
* All unrighteousness is sin,” ver. 17. But were all unrighteousness unto 
death, since we have all some unrighteousness towards God or man, or both, 
in omitting and neglecting something that is our duty, then we were all 
peremptorily bound over to death; but since it is not so, the Christian brethren, 
enerally speaking, having right to life, there must be sin that is not to death. 
‘hough there is not venial sin, in the common acceptation, there is pardoned 
sin—sin that does nut derive a plenary obligation to eternal death. If it were 
not so there could be wv" justification or continuance of the justified state. The 
gospel constitution or covenaut abbreviates, abridges, or rescinds the guilt 
f sin. é 
: (Surely too much of mystery has been thrown over the meaning of these two 
verses. Do they not relate (o the same class of cases as those provided for by 
the Holy Ghost in the close of St. James’s epistle, ch. v. 14—16? Is not the 
emergency supposed an extraordinary one, somewhat abruptly introduced to 
illustrate and magnify the power of prayer, on the part of eminently righteous 
and believing men? Is it not simply that of some urgent bodily sickness, 
occasioned proximately by some presumptuous sin? Is not the offender, an 
unsaved, or rather a backsliding, member of the church? (“If any man” of 
you “see his brother sina sin,” Ge. “Is any among you sick? and if he have 
committed sins,” &c. “ Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth,” &.) 
Is not the power of obtaining spared life for such an one,—though doubtless 
encouraging to devout men in all times,—yet granted here, properly, to men 
rich in the supernatural gifts of the apostolic age, the gifts of discernment, 
healing, and prayer? (Jas. v. 16, the “inwrought,” or inspired, “ prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.”) Is not the excepted case that of one whose 
sin is inevitably unto bodily death; inevitably, either because it is not confessed 
or repented of, Jas. v. 16, or Lecause it has been of a peculiarly grievous cha- 
racter, perhaps some death-working “lust of the flesh?” In such a case, 
would not spiritually-gifted men find themselves wanting in the inwrought 
prayer of faith, and be rather restrained from “asking life?” And yet, does 
not St. James, while extending the injunction and promise to the exigency of 
all sick brethren, whether suffering for sin or not, give encouragement to 
hope that, even where life is irrecoverably forfeited, the soul may by counsel 
and intercession be converted and saved eternally ? ch. v. 19, 20.] 


18 We know that whosoever is born of God sinneth 
not; but he that is begotten of God keepeth himself, 
and that wicked one toucheth him not. 19 And we 
know that we are of God, and the whole world heth 
in wickedness. 20 And we know that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know him that is true, and we are in 
him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. This 
is the true God, and eternal life. 21 Little children, 
keep yourselves from idols. 


Amen. 


GREEK AND ROMAN IDOLS, 


Here we have, 

First. A recapitulation of the privileges and advantages of the sound Chris- 
tian believers. 

1. They are secured against sin, against the fulness of its dominion or the 
fulness of its guilt: “We know that whosvever is born of God,” and the 
believer in Christ is born of God, ver. 1, ‘‘sinneth not,” ver. 183 sinneth not 
with that fulness of heart and spirit as the unregenerate do; as was said, 
ch, iii. 6, 9, and, consequently, not with that fulness of guilt that attends the 


must refer tc God the Father. ‘ According to his will:” “The con- 
dition here attached is, in fact, no limitation within the reality of 
the Christian life—i.e., in St. John’s way of speaking according to 
the true ideal. For God’s will is that to which our glorious Head 
himself submitted, and which rules the whole course of the Christian 
life, for our good and his glory ; and he who, in prayer or otherwise, 
tends against God’s will, is thereby and in so far transgressing the 
bounds ot his life in God. (See James iv.3.) By the continual feeling 
of submission tc his will, joined with continual increase in knowledge 
of that will, our prayers will be both chastened and directed aright. 
It we knew his will thoroughly, and submitted to it heartily, it would 
be impessible for us to ask anything, for the spirit or the body, 
which he should not kear and perform. And it is this ideal state, as 
always, which the apostle has in view” (Alford). 
1Ngg 
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sins of others; and so he is secured against that sin that is unavoidably unts 
death, or that infallibly binds the sinner over unto the wages of eternal death. 
The new nature, and the inhabitation of the Divine Spirit, thereby prevent 
the admission of such unpardonable sin. 

2. They are fortified against the devil’s destructive attempts; ‘He that is 
begotten of God keepeth himself,” that is, is enabled to guard himself, “and 
the wicked one touches him not,” ver. 18; that is, that the wicked one may not 
touch him, namely to death It seems not to be barely a narration of the duty 
or the practice of the regenerate, but an indication of their power by virtue of 
their regeneration; they are thereby prepared and principled against the fatal 
touches (that is, the sting) of the wicked one. He touches not their souls to 
infuse that venom there that he does to others; or to expel that regenerative 
principle that is an antidote to his poison; or to induce them to that sin that 
by gospel eonstitution conveys an indissoluble obligation to eternal death. 
He may prevail too far with them to draw them to some acts of sin; but it 
seems to s the design of the apostle to assert that their regeneration secures 
them from such assaults of the devil as will bring them into the same case and 
actual condemnation with the devil. 

3. They are on God’s side and interest, in opposition to the state of the 
world; “And we know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in 
wickedness,” ver. 19. Mankind is divided into two great parties or dominions; 
that which belongs to God, and that which belongs to wickedness, or to the 
wicked one.. The Christian believers belong to God. They are of God, and 
from him, and to him, and for him. They succeed into the right and room of 
the ancient Israel of God, of whom it is said, “The Lord’s people is his por- 
tion,” his estate in this world, “Jacob is the lot of his inheritance,” the dividend 
that has fallen to him by the lot of his own determination, Deu. xxxii. 9. While, 
on the contrary, “the whole world,” the rest being by far the major part, 
“lieth in wickedness;” in the jaws, in the bowels of the wicked one. There 
are, indeed, were we to consider the individuals, many wicked ones; many 
wicked spirits in the heavenly, or the ethereal, places; but they are united in 
wicked nature, policy, and principle, and they are united also in one head. 
There is the prince of the devils and of the diabolical kingdom. Thereisa 
head of the malignity and of the malignant world; and he has such sway here 
that he is called the god of this world. Strange that such a knowing spirit 
should be so implacably incensed against the Almighty and all his interests, 
when he cannot but know that it must end in his own overthrow and everlast- 
ing damnation! How tremendous is the judgment of God upon that wicked 
one! May the God of the Christian world continually demolish his dominion 
in this world, and translate souls into the kingdom of his dear Son! 

4. They are enlightened in the knowledge of the true, eternal God; “ And 
we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding that 
we may know him that is true,’ ver. 20. The Son of God is come into our 
world; and we have seen him, and know him by all the evidence that has 
already been asserted; and he hath revealed unto us the true God, as Jno. i. 18; 
and he hath opened our minds, too, to understand that revelation; given us an 
internal light in our understandings, whereby we may discern the glories of 
the true God; and we are assured that it is the true God that he hath dis- 
covered to us. He is infinitely transcendent in purity, power, and perfection 
to all the gods of the Gentiles. He has all the excellencies, beauties, an 
riches of the living and true God. It is the same God that, according to Moses’ 
account, made the heavens and the earth; the same that took our fathers, the 
patriarchs, into peculiar covenant with himself; the same that brought our 
ancestors out of Egypt; that gave us the fiery law upon mount Sinai; that 
gave us his holy Seaclex, and promised the call and conversion of the Gentiles. 
By his counsels and works, by his love and grace, by his terrors and judg- 
ments, we know that he, and he alone, in the fulness of his being, is the living 
and true God. It is a great happiness to know the true God, to know him 
in Christ; it is eternal life, Jno. xvii. 3. Itis the glory of the Christian reve- 
lation that it gives the best account of the true God, and administers the best 
eye-salve for our discerning the living and true God. 5 

5. They havea happy union with God and his Son: “ And weare in him that 
is true, even,” or and, “tin his Son Jesus Christ,” ver. 20. The Son leads us to 
the Father, and we are in both; in the love and favour of both; in covenant 
and federal alliance with both; in spiritual conjunction with both, by the 
inhabitation and operation of their Spirit. And that you may know how great 
a dignity and felicity this is, you must remember that this true one is the true 
God and eternal life; or rather, as it should seem a more natural construction, 
this same Son of God is himself also the true God and eternal life, Jno. i. 1, 
and here, ch. i. 2. Sothat in union with either much more with both, we are 
united to the true God and eternal life. 

[Without doubt this latter is the true construction. To have said that the 
true God is the true God, (as some actually read it,) would have been an 
absurdity exactly parallel to that, pointed out at ch. iv. 2, of saying that a cer- 
tain mere man was bornin human nature. The apostle closes the epistle as he 
opened it, by declaring that “we are in him that is true,” the true God, in 
virtue of our being “in his Son Jesus Christ,” ch. i, 3; nay, that this Jesus 
Christ is himself, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, “the true God, and,” 
both essentially as God and relatively to man, “eternal life.” “ Dear children,” 
he therefore subjoins, “keep yourselves from idols;” as creatures, from all 
objects of worship, and as Christians, from all objects of faith, rival to “the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ!] Then we have, 

Secondly, The apostle’s concluding monition; “ Little children,” dear chil- 
dren, as it has been interpreted, “‘ keep yourselves from idols,” ver. 21. Since 
ye know the true God, and are in him, let your hight and love guard you against 
all that is advanced in opposition to him, or competition with him. Flee from 
the false gods of the heathen world; they are not comparable to the God 
whose you are, and whom you serve. Aduvre not your God by statues and 
images, which share in his worship. Your God is an incomprehensible Spirit, 
and is disgraced by such sordid representations. Hold no communion with 
your heathen neighbours in their idolatrous worship. Your God is jealous, 
and would have you come out, and be separated from among them. Mortify 
the flesh, and be crucified to the world, that they may not usurp the throne 
and dominion in the heart, which is due only to God. The God whom you 
have known is he that made you, that redeemed you by his Son, that has sent 
his Gospel to you, that hath pardoned your sins, and begotten you unto himself 
by his Spirit, and given you eternal life; cleave to him in faith, and love, and 
constant obedience, in opposition to all things, brethren, that would alienate 
your mind and heart from God. To this living and true God be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever! Amen. 


v. 16. “ He shall give,” &c.: i.e., the asker shall give. He shall be 
the means, by his intercessory prayer, of obtaining from God life 
for his sinning brother. “I do not say,” &c.: Alford considers this 
as implying a prohibition ; other commentators think that St. John is 
merely excluding the subject which follows from his present teaching. 
There is a difference between the “ask” and “ pray ”’—the former 
being used of a humble petition, the latter of the request as of one on 
an equality, or, at least, on terms of familiarity. Alford says, “To — 


request for a sin unto death (intercede, as it were, authoritatively 
for it, as though we were more merciful than God) would savour of 
presumption, prescribing to God how he shall inflict and withhold 
his righteous judgments.” The sin unto death being, according 
to Bengel, “a state of soul in which faith, love, and hope—in short, 
the new life—is extinguished.” oat 
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Here we find a canonical epistle inscribed principally, not only to a single person, but to one also of the softer sex. And why not to one of that sex? In gospel 
redemption, privilege, and dignity, there is neither male nor female; they are both one in Christ Jesus. Our Lord himself neglected his own repast to commune 
with the woman of Samaria, in order to shew her the fountain of life. And, when almost expiring upon the cross, he would, with his dying lips, bequeath his 
blessed mother to the care of this beloved disciple, and thereby instruct him to respect female disciples for the future. It was to one of the Tee sex that our 
Lord chose to appear first after his return from the grave, and to send by her the news of his resurrection to this as well as to the other apostles. And we find 
afterwards a zealous Priscilla so well acquitting herself in her Christian race, and particularly in some hazardous service towards the apostle Paul, that she is not 
only often mentioned before her husband, but to her as well as to him, not only the apostle himself, but also all the Gentile churches, were ready +6 return their 
thankful acknowledgments. No wonder, then, that an heroine in Christian religion, honoured by Divine Providence, and distinguished by Divine grace should Le 
dignified also by an apostolical epistle. : . 

|‘Lhe canonical authority of the second and third epistles of John depends on the following things: 1. On the evidence that they are the writings of the 
apostle John. In proportion as that evidence is clear, their canonical authority is of course established. 2. Though brief, and though addressed to individuals 
they are admitted into the canon of Scripture with the same propriety as the epistles to ‘Timothy, to Titus, and to Philemon, for those were addressed also to 
individuals. 3. Like those epistles, also, these contain things of general interest to the church. There is nothing in either that is inconsistent with what John has 
elsewhere written, or that conflicts with any other part of the New Testament; there is much in them that is in the manner of John, and that breathes his spirit; 
there is enough in them to tell us of the way of salvation. Of the time when these epistles were written, and the place where, nothing is known, and éonjetiura 
would be useless, as there are no marks of time or place in either, and there is no historical statement that gives the information. It has been the eommon opinion 
that they were written at Ephesus, and when John was old, The appellation which he gives of himself, “ the elder,” accords with this supposition, though it does 


uot make it absolutely certain.] 
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The apostle here salutes an honourable matron and her children, ver. 1—4; recommends |{ well be written to and encouraged, and further di i i i 
h c . ; irec é 
to them faith and love, ver. 5,6; warns them of deceivers, ver. 7; and to take heed to || and order, and duties. We oa that children may vel phen ae, orn 
themselves, ver. 8; teaches how to treat those that bring not the doctrine of Christ, || Christian letters, and they should know it too ; it may avail to their encourage~ 


ver. LY + and referring other things to personal discourse, concludes the epistle, || ment and caution. They that love and commend them will be apt to inquire 
ver. 12, 13. ! 


after them. ‘his lady and her children are farther notified by the respect 


HE elder unto the elect paid them, and that, 1. By the apostle himself; “ Whom I love in the truth,” 
or in truth; whom I sincerely and heartily love. He that was the beloved 

ladvand her children, whom || disciple had learned the art or exercise of love; and he especially loved those 
2 that loved him (the Lord). 2. By all her Christian acquaintance, all the reli- 

I love in the truth ; and not gions pa anew, hens and not eal, pus gles all oul nie bare ony the 
= s rtue and goodness, in an elevated sphere, shine bright. Truth de- 

> I only, but also all the tliat || mands acknowledgment. They that see the evidences of pure religion should 
| j confess and attest them. It is a good sign and great duty to love and value 
' iave known the truth ; 2 || religion in others. Then here is the ground of this love and respect thus paid 
j ee to this lady and her children; “ For the truth’s sake,” (or true religion's sake,) 

For the truth’s sake, which which dwelleth in us, and shall be with us for ever.” Christian love is founded 
4 ll l * upon the appearance of Christian, vital religion. Likeness should beget affec- 
welleth in us, and shall be tion. They that love truth and piety in themselves should love it in others 

; | f too, or love others upon the account of it. The apostie and the other Chris- 
with us for ever. tians loved this lady, not so much for her honour as her holiness; not so much 
Ancient epistles began, as here, with for her bounty as her serious Christianity. We should not be religious merely 
salutation and good eichaa Religion by fits and starts, in certain moods and moons, but religion should still dwell 
consecrates, as far as may bevoldiforms within us,in our minds and hearts, in our faith and love. It is to be hoped 
Saudi ierin compliments a enioat expres- that. where religion once truly dwells it will abide for ever. ‘The spirit of 
Gans of difa and lava.’ Here we have. as usually, Christianity, we may suppose, will not be totally extinguished; which “shall be 
First. The saluter; not expressed by name, bat by a chosen character, “ the with us for ever. 


elder.” ‘The expression, and style, and love, do intimate that the penman was 4 sy ape r 
the same with that of the foregoing epistle. He is now “the elder,” emphati- 5 3 Gr ace be with you, mercy, and peace, from God 


cally and eminently so; possibly the oldest. apostle now living; the chief elder 3 R Fy! ere, “ae 
in the ehuren NaS ‘An Cs! in 7 ancient Wes Israel was EN Re the Father ? and from the Lord Jesus Chi ist, the Son 
to be reverenced; much more he that is so in the Gospel-Israel of God. n f Ns = . A 4 = eRe 
ee disciple is honourable an old aE dod and eer or pisciples is more on of the Fath er, In tr uth and lov e. 4 I re} oiced 
e was now old in holy service and experience, had seen and tasted muc . i atlas i 28 
of heaven apd was tel nearer than wien at Brat he blteved. °°" 1 or oly that I found of thy children walking in 
ecouvdly. e saluted—a noble ristian matron and her children; to “the : F WS 
elect lady and her children.” A lads,@ person of eminent quality for birth, trut 1, aS we have received a commandment fr om 
breeding, and estate. It is well the Gospel has got among such. It is pity but the Father 
lords and ladies should be acquainted with the Lord Christ and his religion. 3 
They owe more to him than others do, though usually “not many noble are Here we see, 
called.” Here is a pattern for persons of quality of the same sex. “The elect First. The salutation, which is, indeed, an apostolical benediction; “Grace 
lady ;” not only a choice one, but one chosen of God. It is brave to see, Divine || be with you, mercy and peace, from God the Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
election running among the ladies ; it is lovely and beautiful to see ladies, by || Christ, the Son of the Father, in truth and love.” Sacred love pours out bless- 
holy walking, demonstrate their election of God. “And her children;” pro- |} ings upon this honourable Christian family. To them that have more shall be 
bably the lady was a widow. She and her children, then, are the einige part || given. ‘hese blessings are craved, 1. “ From God the Father,” the God of all 
of the family; and so this may be styled an economical epistle. Families may || grace. He is the fountain of blessedness, and of all the blessings that must 


* Exposition of II and I1! John by Rev. John Reynolds. Additional Notes from Barnes. 


Introductory Note to 2 and 3 John.—That these epistles were written || versal recognition at the first. Their private nature makes them 
by the same author appears from their similarity of tone, style, and || less likely to be spurious, for there seems no purpose in their forgery. 
sentiments. That John, the beloved disciple, was the author of || Their style and colouring, too, accord with the style of the First 
them, as well as of the First Epistle, appears from Ireneus, Clement || Epistle. They were probably written by the apostle during his old 
ot Alexandria, Dionysius of Alexandria, Alexander of Alexandria, and || age, when a resident at Ephesus, to which place he returned after 
others. From the brevity and private nature of their contents, they || his release from the island of Patmos. 
were less generally read in the earliest Christian assemblies, and 1. ‘“Elder:” literally, “presbyter,” from which our English 
were also less quoted by the Futhers. Hence arose their non-uni- |! word “ priest” is a contraction, and is used in this sense in our Book 
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bring us thither. 2. “From the Lord Jesus Christ.” He is also author and 
communicator of these heavenly blessings ; and he is distinguished by this 
emphatical character, “the Son of the Father.” | Such a Son as none else can 
be; such a Son as is the brightness of the Father's glory, and the express image 
of his person, who, with the Father, is also eternal life, 1 Jno. i. 2. rom these 
Divine persons is craved, Ist. Grace; Divine favour and goodwill, the spring 
of all good things. It is grace, indeed, that any spiritual blessings should be 
conferred on sinful mortals. 2nd. Merey; free pardon and forgiveness. 


with God, together with all safe and sanctified outward prosperity. And these 
are desired in “truth and love;” either by sincere and ardent affection in the 
Baluter, (in faith and love he prays them from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ,) or as productive of continued truth and love in the saluted. 
‘These blessings will continually preserve true faith and love in the elect lady 
and her children,—and may they do so! 

Secondly. The congratulation upon the prospect of the exemplary conver- 
sation of other children of this excellent lady. Happy parent, that was blessed 
with such a numerous religious offspring! “I rejoiced greatly, that | found of 
thy children, walking in the truth, as we have received commandment from the 
Father.” Possibly the lady’s sons travelled abroad, either for accomplishment 
and acquaintance with the world, or on the account of their own business, or 
the common affairs of the family, and in their travels might come to Ephesus, 
where the apostle is now supposed to reside, and might there happily converse 
with him. See how good it is to be trained up to early religion. Though religion 
is not to be founded upon education, yet education may be and often is blest, 
and is the way to fortify youth against irreligious infection. And hence let 
young travellers learn to carry their religion along with them, and not either 
jeave it at home or learn the ill customs of the countries whence they come. 
It may be observed, also, that sometimes election runs in a direct line. Here is 
an elect lady and her elect children, Children may be beloved for the parents 
sake, but both by virtue of free grace. From the apostles joy herein we’ may 
observe, that it is pleasant to see children treading in good parents’ steps; and 
they that see this may well congratulate the } rrtekes thereupon; and that, both 
to excite their thankfulness to God for, and to enlarge their comfort in, so 
great a blessing. How happy a lady was this, that had brought forth so many 
children for heaven and for God! And how great a joy must it be to her 
ladyship to hear so good an account of them from so good a judge! And we 
may farther see that it is joyful to good old ministers, and accordingly to other 
good old disciples, to see a hopeful rising generation, that may serve God and 
support religion in the world when they are dead and gone. We see here also 
the rule of true walking, the commandment of the Father; then is our walk 
true, our converse right, when it is managed by the word of God. 


5 And now I beseech thee, lady, not as though I 
wrote a new commandment unto thee, but that which 


we had from the beginning, that we love one another. 


6 And this is love, that we walk after his command- 
ments. ‘This is the commandment, ‘That, as ye have 
heard from the beginning, ye should walk in it. 


We come now more into the design and substance of the epistle; and here 
we have. 

First. ‘The apostle’s request; “ Now I beseech thee, lady.” Considering what 
it is that he entreats, the way of address is very remarkable. It is not any par- 
ticular boon or bounty to himself, but common duty and observance of Divine 
command. Here he might command or charge; but harsher methods are worse 
than needless where milder will prevail; and the apostolical spirit is, of all 
other, the most tender and endearing. Whether out of deference to her lady- 
ship, or apostolical meekness, or both, he eundescends to beseech; ‘* And now, 
I beseech thee, lady.” He may be supposed speaking as another apostle does 
to a certain master to whom he writes, ‘ Wherefore, though I might be much 
bold in Christ,” and according to the power with which Christ hath entrusted 
me, “to enjoin thee that which is convenient, yet for love’s sake I rather 
beseech thee, being such a one as the aged, the elder.” Love will avail where 
authority will not; and we may often see that the more authority is urged the 
more it is slighted. ‘The apostolical minister will love and beseech his friends 
into their duty. 

Secondiy. The thing requested of the lady and her children—Christian, sacred 
love; “‘ That we love one another,” ver. 5. They that are eminent in any Chris- 
tian virtue have yet room to grow therein. “ But as touching brotherly love, ye 
need not that | write unto you; for ye yourselves are taught of God to love one 
another. But we beseech you, brethren,” and sisters, ‘that ye increase more 
and more,” 1 Thes.iv. 9,10. This love is, 1. Recommended, Ist. From the obli- 
gation thereto; “The commandment.” Divine commandment should sway our 
mind and heart. 2nd. From the antiquity of the obligation; “ Not as though 
I wrote a new commandment unto thee, but that which we had from the 
beginning,” ver. 5. This commandment of mutual Christian love may be said 
to be a new one, in respect of its new enactment and sanetion by the Lord 
Christ; but yet, as to the matter of it, mutual, holy love, it is as old as natural 
Jewish, or Christian religion. This commandment must everywhere attend 
Christianity, that the disciples of it must love one another. Then this love is, 
2. Illustrated from the fruitful nature of it; “ And this is love, that we walk 
after his commandments,” ver. 6. ‘This is the test of our love to God, our 
obedience to him. ‘This is love to ourselves, to our own souls, that we walk in 
obedience to Divine commands; “In keeping them there is great reward.” 
‘This is love to one another, to engage one another to walk in holiness; and this 
is the note of our sincere, mutual, Christian love, that we in other things walk 
after God's commands. ‘There may be mutual love that is not religious and 


Christian ; but we know ours to be so et our attendance to all other commands ! 


besides that of mutual love. Universal obedience is the proof of the goodness 
and sincerity of Christian virtues; and they that aim at all Christian obedi- 
ence will, to be sure, attend to Christian love. That is a fundamental duty in 
the Gospel charter. “This is the commandment, that as ye have heard from 
the beginning, ye should walk in it,” ver. 6, that is, walk in this love. The 
foresight of the decay of this love, as well as of other apostacy, might engage 
the apostle to inculeate this duty and this primordial command the more fre- 
queutly, the more earnestly. 


7 For many deceivers are entered into the world, 
who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the 


Lec tlAOp lia: 


They | 
that are already rich in grace have need of continual furgiveness. 3rd. Peace; | 
tranquillity of spirit and serenity of conscience, in an assured reconciliation | 


A.D. 90. 


flesh. ‘This is a deceiver and an antichrist. 8 Look 
to yourselves, that we lose not those things which 


'we have wrought, but that we receive a full reward. 
9 Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not in the 


doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth 
in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father 


and the Son. 


First. In this principal part of the epistle we find, 

1. The ill news communicated to the lady, Seducers are abroad: “For 
many deceivers are entered into the world.” This report is introduced by a 
article that bespeaks a reason of the report. You have need to maintain your 
ove, for there are destroyers of it in the world; they that subvert the faith 
destroy the love. The common faith is one ground of the common love; or, 
you must secure your walk according to the commands of God,—that will secure 
you. Your stability is like to be tried; “For many deceivers are entered intu 
the world.” Sad and saddening news may be communicated to our Christian 
friends ; not that we should love to make them sorry, but to forewarn them is 


| the way to forearm them against their trials. Now here is, 1. The description 
| of the deceiver and his deceit. i 


He confesses not “that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh,” ver. 7. He brings some error or other concerning the person of the 
Lord Jesus. He either confesses not that Jesus Christ is the same person, or that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, the Anointed of God, the Messiah promised 
of old for the redemption of Israel; or that the promised Messiah and edeemer 
is come in the flesh, or into the flesh, into our world, and into our nature; such 
an one pretends that he is yet to be expected. Strange, that after such evi- 
dence any should deny that the Lord Jesus is the Son of God and Saviour of the 


| world! 2. The serene of the case. Such an one “is a deceiver and an anti- 


christ,” ver. 7. e deludes souls, and undermines the glory and kingdom of the 
Lord Christ. He must be an impostor, a wilful deceiver, after all the light that 
has been afforded, and all the evidence that Christ hath given concerning him- 
self, and the attestation God hath given concerning his Son; and he is a wilful 
opposer of the person, and honour, and interest of the Lord Christ, and as such 
shall be reckoned with when the Lord Christ comes again. Let us not think it 
strange there are deceivers and opposers of the Lord Christ’s name and dig- 
nity now; there were such of old, even in the apostle’s times. 

Secondly. ‘lhe counsel given to this elect household hereupon. Now care and 
caution is needful; “ Look to yourselves,” ver. 8. The mure deceivers and de- 
ceits do abound the more watchful the disciples must be. Delusions may so 
prevail as that even the elect may be endangered thereby. ‘I'wo things they 
must beware of: 1. That they lose not what they had wrought, ver. °; that is, 
what they have done, or what they have gained. It is pity that any religious 
labour should be in vain, Some begin well, but at last lose all their pains. The 
hopeful gentleman that had kept the commands of the second table, from his 
youth up, lost all for want of less love to the world and more love to Christ. 

or what they have gained; many have not only gained a fair reputation for 
religion, but much light therein, much conviction of the evil of sin, the vanity 
ot the world, the excellency of religion, and the power of God's word. ‘They 
have even tasted of the puwers of the world to come, and the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, and yet at last lose all. “Ye did run well; who hindered ye, that ye 
should not obey,” or not go on to obey, “the truth?” Sad it is that fair, 
splendid attainments in the school of Christ should all be lost at last. 2. That 
they lose not their reward, none of it; no portion of that honour, or praise, or 
glory, that they once stood fair for. ‘That we,” or ye, as in some copies, 
“receive a full reward.” Secure ye as full a reward as will be given to any in 
the church of God. If there are degrees of glory, lose none of that grace, that 
light, or love, or peace, that is to prepare ye for the higher elevatioa in glory. 
‘Hold fast that which thou hast,” in faith, and hope, and a good censcience, 
“ that no man take thy crown,” that thou neither lose it nor any jewel out of it, 
Rev. iii. 11. The way to attain the full reward is to abide true to Christ and 
constant in religion to the end. 

Thirdly. The reason of the apostle’s counsel, and of their care and caution 
about themselves, which is twofuld: 1. ‘The danger and evil of departure from 
pe light and revelation. It is in effect and reality a departure from God 
iimself; “ Whosoever transgresseth,” transgresseth at this dismal rate, “and 
abideth not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God.” It is the doctrine of 
Christ that is appointed to guide us to God; it is that whereby God draws souls 
to salvation and to himself. They that revolt from thence, in so doing revolt 
from God. 2. The advantage and happiness of firm adherence to Christian 
truth. It unites us to Christ, the object or subject-matter of that truth, aud 
thereby to the Father also, for they are one. “He that abideth,” rooted and 
grounded, “in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and the Son.” 
By the doctrine of Christ we are enlightened in the knowledge of the Father 
and the Son; by it we are sanctified for the Father and the Son, and thereupon 
are enriched with holy love to the Father and the Son, and thereby prepared 
for the endless enjoyment of the Father and the Son; “Now ye are clean, 
through the word which I have spoken to you,” Jno. xv. 3. That purity makes 
meet for heaven. The great God, as he has set his seal to, so he puts a value 
upon, the doctrine of Christ. We must retain that holy doctrine in faith and 


lorenee we hope or desire to arrive at blessed communion with the Father and 
the Son. 


10 If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid 
him God speed: 11 For he that biddeth him God 
speed is partaker of his evil deeds. 


Upon due warning given concerning seducers, the apostle gives direction 
concerning the treatment of such: hey are not to be entertained as the 
ministers of Christ. The Lord Christ will distinguish them from such, and so 
would he have his disciples. ‘The direction is negative. 

First. Support them not; “If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine,” concerning Christ as the Son of God, the Messiah, and Anointed of 
God, for our redemption and salvation, “receive him not into your house.” 
Possibly this lady was like Gaius, whom we read of in the next epistle, a 

enerous housekeeper and hospitable entertainer of traveling ministers and 

Shristians. These deceivers might, possibly, expect the same reception with 
others, or with the best that came there, as the blind are often bold enough. 
But the apostle allows it not; do not welcome them into your family. Doubte 
less such may be relieved in their pressing necessities, but not encouraged for 


of Common Prayer. “ Elect lady:” understood by some to be a 
person named Electa; by others a person named Kyria (Kyria being 
the Greek word translated “ lady”). Others suppose some particular 
church to be personified, others the Church Universal. The epistle 
is evidently addressed to a person at the head of a family, and in 
some influential position. She was probably a resident in one of 
the cities of Asia Minor, a 7isit to which St. John was contemplating 
from Ephesus. 
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1, 2. “In the truth . . . . for the truth’s sake.” “Gospel 
truth is the ground and bond of Christian anion, Love of the truth 
leads to mutual love.” ) 

3. “Grace... mercy... peace.” Trench, in his “New Testa- 
ment Synonyms,” says, “Grace has reference to the sins of men, 
mercy to their misery. God’s grace is extended to men as they are 
guilty; his mercy is extended to them as they are miserable.” Peace 
is the result of the possession of God’s grace and mercy. | Se 
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ill service, But deniers of tne faith are destreyers of souls; and it is supposed 
a even ladies themselves should have good understanding in the affairs of 
religion. 

Secondly. Bless not their enterprises; “Neither bid them God _ speed.” 
Attend not their service with your prayers and good wishes. Ill work should 
not be consecrated or recommended to the Divine benediction. God will be no 
patron of falsehood, seduction, and sin. We ought to bid God speed to evan- 
gelical ministration; but the propagation of fatal error, if we cannot prevent, 
we must not dare to countenance. Then 

Thirdly. Here is the reason of such direction, forbidding the support and 
patronage of the deceiver; “For he that biddeth him God speed, is partaker 
of his evil deeds.” Favour and affection partake of the sin. We may be 
sharers in the iniquities of others. How judicious and how cautious should 
the Christian be! There are many ways of sharing the guilt of other folks’ 
transgressions; it may be done by culpable silence, indolence, unconcerned- 
ness, private contribution, public countenance and assistance, inward approba- 
ata open apology and defence. The Lord pardon our guilt of other persons’ 
sins 


12 Having many things to write unto you, I would 
not write with paper and ink: but I trust to come 
unto you, and speak face to face, that our joy may 
be full. 13 The children of thy elect sister greet 
thee. Amen. 


The apostle concludes his letter, 

First. With an adjournment of many things to personal conference; “ Havin 
many things to write unto you, [ would not write with paper and ink; but 
trust to come unto you, and speak face to face, that our joy may be full;” 
where it is supposed that some things are better spoken than written. A pen 
and ink may be a mercy and a pleasure; but a personal interview may be more 
so. The apostle was not yet too old for travel, nor, consequently, for travelling 
service. ‘The communion of saints should be, by all methods, maintained ; their 
communion should tend to their mutual joy. Excellent ministers may have 
their joy advanced by their Christian friends; “‘lhat 1 may be comforted 
together with you, by the mutual faith both of you and me,” Jom. i. 12. 

Secondly. With the presentation of service and salutation from some near 
relations to the lady; “ ‘I'he children of thy elect sister greet thee.” Grace 
was abundant towards this family. Here are two elect sisters, and probably 
their elect children. How will they admire this grace in heaven! The apostle 
condescends to insert the nieces’ duty, as we should call it, or dutiful salutation 
to their aunt. The duty of inferior relations is to be cherished. Doubtless the 
apostle was easy of access, and would admit all friendly and pious communi- 
cation, and was ready to enhance the good lady's Joy in her nieces as well as 
her children. May have be many a4 racious ladies rejoicing in their gra- 
eious descendants and other relations! Amen. 

{In view of the exposition of this epistle we may make the following re- 
marks:—l. It is desirable for a family to have a character for piety so con- 
sistent and well understood that all who know it shall perceive it and love it, 
ver. |. In the case of this lady and her household, it would seem that, as far as 
they were known, they were known as a well-ordered Christian household. 
Such a family John said he loved; and he said that it was loved by all who had 
uny knowledge of them. What is more lovely to the view than such a household? 
What is better fitted to make an impression on the world favourable to reli- 
gion? 2. It is a matter of great rejoicing when any part of a family become 
truly religious, ver. 4. We should rejoice with our friends, and should render 
unfeigned thanks to God, if any of their children are converted, and wall in 
the truth. No greater blessing can descend on a family than the early conver- 
sion of children; and as angels rejoice over one sinner that is converted, we 
should rejoice when the children of our friends are brought to a knowledge of 
the truth, and devote themselves to God in early life. 3. It is our duty to be on 
our guard against the arts of the teachers of error, ver. 7. They abound in 
every age. ‘They are often learned, eloquent, and profound. They study and 
understand the arts of persuasion. hey adapt their instructions to the capa- 
zity of those whom they would lead astray. hey flatter their vanity; accom- 
modate themselves to their peculiar views and tastes; court their Borel; and 
seek to share their friendship. ‘They often appear to be eminently meek, and 
serious, and devout, and prayerful, for they know that no others can succeed 
who profess to inculcate the principles of religion. There are few arts more 
profound than that of leading men into error; few that are studied more 
or with greater success. Every Christian, therefore, should be on his guard 

_ against such arts; and while he should on all subjects be open to conviction, 
and be ready to yield his own opinions when convinced that they are wrung, 
yet he should yield to truth, not to men; to argument, not to the influence of 
the personal character of the professed religious teacher. 4. We may see that 
it is possible for us to lose a po uon of the reward which we might enjoy in hea- 
ven, ver. 8. The rewards of heaven will be apportioned to our character, and to 
our services in the cause of religion in this life, and they who “sow sparingly 
shall reap also sparingly.” Christians often begin their course with great zeal, 
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and as if they were determined to reap the highest rewards of the heavenly 
world. If they should persevere in the course which they have commenced, 
they would indeed shine as the stars in the firmament. But, alas! their zeal 
soon dies away. They relax their efforts, and lose their watchfulness. They 
engage in some pursuit that absorbs their time, and interferes with their habits 
of devotion, They connive at error and sin; begin to love the comforts of this 
life; seek the honours or the riches of this world; and though they may be 
saved at last, yet they lose half their reward. It should be a fixed purpose with 
all Christians, and especially with such as are just entering on the Christian 
life, to wear in heaven a crown as bright, and studded with as many jewels, as 
can possibly be obtained. 5. We may learn from this epistle how to regard and 
treat the teachers of error, ver. 10. We are not to do any thing that can be 
fairly construed as countenancing their doctrines. This simple rule would 
guide us to a course that is right. We are to have minds open to conviction. 
We are to love the truth, and be ever ready to follow it. We are not to be 
prejudiced against any thing. We are to treat all men with kindness; to be 
true, and just, and faithful in our intercourse with all; to be hospitable, and 
ever ready to do good to all who are needy, whatever their name, colour, rank, 
or opinions. We are not to cut the ties which bind us to our friends and kin- 
dred, though they embrace opinions which we deem erroneous or dangerous; 
but we are in no way to become the patrons of error, or to leave the impression 
that we are indifferent as to what is believed. ‘The friends of truth and piety 
we should receive cordially to our dwellings, and should account ourselves 
honoured by their presence, Ps. ci. 6,7; strangers we should not forget to 
entertain, for thereby we may entertain angels unawares, Heb. xiii. 2; but the 
open advocate of what we regard as dangerous error we are not to receive in 
any such sense or way as to have our treatment of him fairly construed as 
patronising his errors, or commending him as a teacher to the favourable re- 
gards of our fellow-men. Neither by our influence, our names, our money, our 
personal friendship, are we to give fam increased facilities for spreading per- 
nicious error through the world. As men, as fellow-sufferers, as citizens, as 
neighbours, as the friends of temperance, of the prisoner, of the widow, the 
orphan, and the slave, and as the patrons of learning, we may be united in pro- 
moting objects dear to our hearts; but as religious teachers we are to shew them 
no countenance, not so much as would be implied in the common form of salu- 
tation wishing them success. In all this there is no breach of charity, and no 
want of true love, for we are to love the truth more than we are the persons of 
men. ‘I’o the man hiinself we should be ever ready to do good. Him we should 
never injure in any way, in his person, property, our feelings. We should never 
attempt to deprive him of the right of cherishing his own opinions, and of 
spreading them in his own way, answerable, not to us, but to God. We should 
impose no pains or penalties on him for the Opinions which he holds. But 
we should do nothing to give him increased power to propagate them, and 
should never place ourselves, by any alliance of friendship, family. or busi- 
ness, in such a position that we shall not be perfectly free to maintain our own 
ee and to oppose what we deem to be error, whvever may advo- 
cate it. 

[There is a love founded on a common apprehension of the truth between 
mind and mind, and a mutual acknowledgment of that truth in each other; but 
in counterpart to this there is an alienation of affection that takes place, when 

here arises the suspicion or imagination of an error, and, more particularly, 
when it amounts to the conception of a heresy. I believe that at this moment 
I labour under a suspiciea of this sort; and I feel a consequent distrust and 
perhaps even dislike of me as the effect of it.—_My God, give me to walk aright 
under this visitation—to walk in the truth even when accused for dereliction 
of or hostility to the truth. Guide my thoughts aright, and along with these 
my feelings and my conduct aright. Let all things be done with charity, even 
while [ quit myself like aman. Give me, O Lord, to experience in mind and 
heart the precious conjunction of truth and love. Give me the unction that 
is from the Holy One—the anointing which remaineth; and then not only shall 
the truth dwell in us and be with us for ever, but we shall be grounded and 
settled in love—that first and foremost of the Spirit’s fruits. But let me not 
forget that God’s commandment is not barely that we should walk aright, but, 
in order to this, that we should walk in truth. ‘he commandment includes 
both the truth and the walk. Give me, O Lord, the love of the truth that 
I might be saved. How intimately love and truth are blended together in 
this epistle!—we are commanded to walk in truth—we are beseeched to love; 
and this love is said to lie in our walking after the commandments. And all is 
here urged on the ground that error is abroad—error so deadly as to involve 
in it the denial of Christ, even amounting to its being an antichrist. ‘To deny 
that Christ came in the flesh is to deny the literal sacrifice made by him for the 
sins of the world—analogous to the denial spoken of by Peter, regarding those 
who denied the Lord that bought them, 2 Pet. ii. 1. This is a damnable heresy; 
and let us mark the reiterated testimony which the apostle gives as to the 
importance of right doctrine—unay, the sanction which he confers—if not on our 
hostility to, at least on our alienation from, all those who bring not the right 
doctrine along with them. With such there should be asuspension of all inter- 
course, at least of all hospitality. Give me, O Lord, to conduct myself aright 
amid these various elements and various considerations. et me not under- 
value doctrine, and not only seek earnestly, but contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints—else 1 may lose the things which Ll have wrought, 
and fall short of a full reward.—Chalmers’s Posthumous Works.) 


——— 


4, “ Walking in truth.’ Not merely honestly and truthfully, | 
but in that truth of God which has been manifested in Christ, who | 
is ‘the Truth.” This “walking in the truth,” the apostle goes on to 
say, was according to the commandment received from the Father, 
who had so bidden them to walk. Alford observes that the apostle 
had apparently, in some place where he was, lit upon these children 
of the elect lady, and sends her their good report. ‘‘ They were pro- 
bably on a visit to their cousins (say Webster and Wilkinson), who 
lived at Ephesus, or in its neighbourhood.” It is an ingenious 
remark made by Bengel, that the children here spoken of are at 
least four in number, as more than one were with her (verse 1), and 
more than one were absent. 

5. “And now:” these words serve to introduce the subject of the 
letter, which is Christian love—its due exhibition, its proper objects, 
its limitations. 

6. “This is the commandment:” rather, “the commandment 
is this ’’—viz., love, in which all God’s other commandments are 
summed up, for “love is the fulfilling of the law.” It is the union 
between love and truth, especially the truth set forth with living 
force in the Incarnation ; this causes the apostle to add the warning 
in the next verse. “'I'hat ye should walk in it:” i.e, in love. Love 
and obedience, it is well remarked, are conve: tible terms (J ohn xiv. 
15, 21). This is love, that we obey his commandments; this is his 
(great) commandment, to walk in love. 


8. “That we lose not . . . that we receive,’ &c.: the oldest 
MSS. and versions read, ‘“‘that ye lose not, but that ye receive, 
which we have wrought.’’ “ Look that ye lose not the believing state 
of truth and love, which we, as God’s workmen, were the instruments 
of working in you.” 

9. “ Whosoever transgresseth,” &c., may be rendered, “ trans- 
gresseth by not abiding.” After the word “transgresseth” we may 
supply, from verses 4—6, “the commandment ;” or we may compare 
Acts i 25, ‘ by transgression fell,” and render “he who apostatises 
and abideth not,”’ or “by abiding not.” 

10. The reference is evidently not to a mere traveller seeking 
hospitality, but to one in the character and engaged in the work of 
a teacher, whose teaching is opposed to the truth. “It must be 
remembered that persons who were to be thus treated were evidently 
those who came to a church claiming recognition as ministers in 
communion with it, and designing to make use of their reception 
as a means of corrupting it by heretical teaching, and procuring 
favourable introductions elsewhere ” (Webster and Wilkinson). 

12. “Paper :”? made of the films or inner skins of the stem of the 
Egyptian reed papyrus, or biblos. “Ink:’’ atramentum, made of soot 
or charcoal, more like paint or rich oil than our ink, 

13. “Elect sister”? The reference will depend on the meaning 
given to the word “lady” at the commencement of the epistle, 
whether it be understood of a person or a church. 
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Cunist1an communion is exerted and cherished by letter. 


Christians are to be commended in the practical proof of their professed subjection. to the gospel of 


Christ. ‘The animating and countenancing of generous and public-spirited persons is doing good to many. To this end the apostle sends this encouraging epistle 
to his friend Gaius; in which, also, he complains of the quite opposite spirit and practice of a certain minister, and confirms the good report concerning another, 


more worthy to be imitated. 
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In this epistle the apostle congratulates Gaius upon the prosperity of his soul, ver, I, 2; 
upon the fame he had among good Christians, ver. 3,4; upon his charity and hospi- 
tality to the servants of Christ, ver. 5,6; he complains of contemptuous treatment by 
an ambitious Diotrephes, ver. 9, 10; recommends Demetrius, ver. 12; and hopes to 
visit Gaius shortly, ver. 13, 14, 


HE elder unto the wellbe- 


in the truth. 2 Beloved, lL 
wish above all things that 
‘thou mayest prosper and 
be in health, even as thy 


soul prospereth. 


Here we see, First. The sacred pen- 
man that writes and sends the letter. Not 
here, indeed, notified by his name, but a 
more general character, ‘the elder.” He 
that is so by years and by office. Hon- 

: our and deference is due to both. Some 
have questioned whether this were John the apostle, or no; 
spirit seem to shine therein. They that are beloved of Christ will love the 
brethren for his sake. Gains could not question from whom the letter came. 
The apostle might have assumed many more illustrious characters, but it 
becomes not Christ's ministers to affect swelling, pompous titles. He almost 
levels himself with the more ordinary pastors of the church, while he styles 
himself “the elder.” Or, possibly, most of the extraordinary ministers, the 
apostles, were now dead, and this holy survivor would countenance the con- 
tinued standing ministry, by assuming the more common title, ‘the elder.” 
“'The elders I exhort, who am also an elder,” 1 Pet. v. 1. 

Secondly. The person saluted and honoured by the letter. The former was 
directed to an elect lady, this to a choice gentleman. Such are worthy of 
esteem and value. Heis notified, 1. By his name, Gaius. We read of several 
of that name, particularly of one whom the apostle Paul baptized at Corinth, 
who, possibly, might be also the apostles host and kind entertainer there, 
Rom. xvi. 23. If this be not he, it is his brother in name, estate, and disposition. 
Then, 2. By the kind expressions of the apostle to him: “ The well beloved,” 
and “ whom I love in the truth.” Love expressed is wont to kindle love. Here 
seems to be either the sincerity of the apostle’s love, or the religion of it, and 
then there is both. The sincerity of it; “ Whom [I love in truth.” Whom I 
truly, cordially love. The religion of it; “ Whom I love in the truth,” that is, 
for the truth’s sake: as abiding and wa king in the truth as it isin Jesus. To 
love our friends for the truth’s sake is true love, religious, gospel love. 

Thirdly. The salutation or greeting, containing a prayer introduced by an 
affectionate compellation; “ Beloved.” Thou beloved one in Christ. The minis- 
ter that would gain love must shew it himself. Here is, 1. ‘The apostle’s good 
opinion of his friend—that his soul prospered. There is such a thing as soul 
prosperity, the greatest blessing on this side heaven. This supposeth regenera- 
tion, and an inward fund of spiritual life. This stock is increasing ; and, while 
spiritual treasures are advancing, the soul is in a fair way to the kingdom of 
glory. 2. His good wish for his friend, that his body may prosper and be in 
health, as well as hid soul. [Not only as well as his soul, but:he prays that in all 
other respects he might be prospered as much as he was in his soul. It argues 
a high state of piety when we can, as the expression of our highest desire for the 
welfare of our friends, express the hope that they may be in all respects as much 
prospered as they are in their spiritual concerns.) Grace and health are two 
rich companions. Grace will bed ab health, health wll employ grace. It 
frequently falls out that a rich soul is lodged in a crazy body. Grace must be 
exercised in submission to such a dispensation. We may well wish and pray 
that oer that have prosperous souls may have healthful bodies too. Their 
grave will shine in a larger sphere of activity. 


but his style and 


-) to the truth, and that they live in accordance wit: 
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3 For I rejoiced greatly, when the, brethren came 
and testified of the truth that is in thee, even as thou 
walkest in the truth. 4 I have no greater joy than 


to hear that my children walk in truth. 5 Beloved, 


thou doest faithfully whatsoever thou doest to the 
brethren, and to strangers; 6 Which have borne 
witness of thy charity before the church: whom if 
thou bring forward on their journey after a god] 
sort, thou shalt do well: 7 Because that for his 
name’s sake they went forth, taking nothing of the 
Gentiles. 8 We therefore ought to receive such, 
that we might be fellowhelpers to the truth. 


In these verses we have, 

First. ‘The good report that the apostle had received concerning this friend of 
his; “ ‘Che brethren came, and testified of the truth that is in thee,” ver.3; “ Which 
have borne witness of thy charity before the church,” ver. 6. Where we may see, 
1. The testimony or thing testified pencet ais Gaius ; “The truth that was in 
him ;” the reality of his faith, the sincerity of his religion and devotedness to 
God; and this evinced by his pon which includes his love to the brethren, 
kindness to the poor, hospitality to Yhristian strangers, aud readiness to accom- 
modate them for the service of the Gospel. Faith should work by love. It 
gives a lustre in and by the offices of love, and induces others to commend its 
integrity. 2. The witnesses; brethren that came from Gaius testified and bore 
witness. A good report is due from those that have received good. Though a 
good name is but a small reward for costly service, yet it is better than preciou 
ointment, and will not be refused by the ingenuous and religious. 3. The audi- 
tory or judicatory before which the report and testimony were given; “ Before 
the church.” This seems to be the church at which the apostle now resided. 
What church that was we are not sure. What occasion they had thus to testify 
his faith and love before the church we cannot tell ; pobeinh out of the fulness 
of the heart the mouth spake; they could not but testify what they found and 
felt. Possibly they would engage the church’s prayer for the continued life 
and usefulness of such a patron,—that he might prosper and be in health as his 
soul epee 

Secondly, The report the apostle himself gives of him, introduced by an 
endearing appellation again; ‘ Beloved, thou dost faithfully whatsoever thou 
dost to the brethren, and to strangers,’ ver. 5. 1. He was hospitable; good to 
the brethren, even to strangers. It was enough to recommend them to Gaius’s 
house that they belonged to Christ, or he was good to the brethren of the same 
church with himself, and to those that came from far. All of the household of 
faith were welcome to him. 2. He seems to be of a catholic spirit. He could 
overlook the petty differences among serious Christians, and be communicative 
to all that bore the image and did the work of Christ. And, 3. He was con- 
scientious in what he did; “Thou dost faithfully,” thou makest faithful work 
of, “whatsoever thou dost.” Thou dost it as a faithful servant; and from the 
Lord Christ meres thou expect the reward of the inheritance. Such faithful 
souls can hear their own praises without being puffed up. The commendation 
of what is good in us is designed, not for our pride, but for our encouragement 
to continue therein, and should be accordingly improved. 

Thirdly. The apostle’s joy therein, in the good report itself, and the good 
grourd of it; “I rejoiced greatly when the brethren came and testified,” &c. 
ver.s “J have no greater joy than to hear that my children walk in the truth, 4 
that is, in the prescripts of the Christian religion. {That they adhere stedfastly 


it.] The best evidence of 


— 


1. “Gaius:” the name was very common; and whether the 
Gaius of Macedonia (Acts xix. 29), or of Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23; 1 Cor. 
i. 14), or of Derbe (Acts xx. 4), or a different person altogether, it is 
hard to decide. Some have supposed him to have been the same 
with a bishop of Pergamos who bore this name. 

5. “To the brethren and to strangers:” rather, “towards the 
brethren, and that (and those brethren) strangers.” These strangers 
from verse 7 appear to have been evangelists; and on their return 
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would report to the church not only their missionary success, but 
the kindness they had experienced at the hands of Gaius. 

7. “His name’s sake:” i.e., on behalf of the name of Christ. 
“Taking nothing:” the words imply that it was the deliberate 
purpose and continued habit of these men to receive no pay from 
the Gentiles. 

8. “Receive:” the oldest MSS. read “take up.” 


As th 
take nothing from the Gentiles, 0 aa £0 


we ought to take them up so as to — 
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our having the truth is our walking m the truth. Good men will greatly rejoice 
in the soul prosperity of others, and they are glad to hear of the grace and 
goodness of others; “And they glorified God in me.” Love envieth not, but 
Soy apes in the good name of other folks. As it is joy to good parents, it will 

ce to good ministers, to see their children evidence their truth in religion, 
and adorn their profession. 

Fourthly. The direction*the apostle se his friend concerning farther treat- 
ment of the brethren that were with ““ Whom, if thou bring forward on 
their journey, after a godly sort, thou spelt do well.” It was customary, in 
those days of love, to attend travelling ministers and Christians at least some 

art of their road, 1 Cor. xvi. 6. It is a kindness to a stranger to be guided in 

is way—a pleasure to travellers to meet with suitable company. ‘This is 
a work that may be done “after a godly sort;” in a manner worthy of God, 
that is, suitable to the deference and relation we bear to God. Christians 
should consider not only what the — doe but what they may do; what they 
may most honourably and iandahly.d The liberal mind deviseth liberal, 
generous things. Then Christians s ota do even the common actions of life 
aia of are after a godly sort, as serving God therein, and designing his 

ory. 

Fifthly. The reasons of this dn ected conduct. These are two: 1. “ Because 
that for his name’s sake “these brethren” went forth, taking nothing of the 
Gentiles.” It appears thus that these were ministerial brethren, that they 
went forth to preach the Gospel and pro pecate Christianity. Possibly they 
might be sent out by this apostle himself. They went forth to convert the 
Gentiles. This was excellent service. They went forth for God and his name’s 
sake. his is the minister’s highest end, and should be his obs af ing and 
motive, to gather and to build up a people for his name. hey went forth also 
to carry a free Gospel about with them—to make it unchargeable where they 
came—* taking nothing of the Gentiles.” These were worthy of double honour. 
There are those that are not called to preach the Gospel themselves, that yet 
may much contribute to the progress of it. The Gospel should be made without 
charge to those to whom it is first preached. They that know it not cannot be 
expected to value it. The churches and Christian patriots ought to concur to 
support the propagation of holy religion in the pagan countries. Public spirits 
should concur according to their several capacities. They that are freely com- 
municative of Christ’ . coe, el should be assisted by those that are communica- 
tive of their purses. fe ought therefore to receive such, that we may be 
fellow-helpers to the ley! that is, to true religion, The institution of Christ 
is the true religion. It has been attested by God. ‘They that are true in it and 
true to it will earnestly desire and pray for, and contribute to, its propagation 
in the world. Many ways may the truth be befriended and assisted. ‘They 
that cannot themselves proclaim it, may yet receive, accompany, help, and coun- 
tenance those that do. 


9 I wrote unto the church: but Diotrephes, who 
loveth to have the preeminence among them, re- 
ceiveth us not. 10 Wherefore, if 1 come, I will 
remember his deeds which he Antes prating against 
us with malicious words: and not content therewith, 
neither doth he himself receive the brethren, aaa 
forbiddeth them that would, and casteth them at of 
the church. 11 Beloved, fallow not that which is. 
evil, but that which is good. He that doeth good is' 
of Cade but he that doeth evil hath not seen God. 


First. Here is a very different example and character. An officer, a minister 
in the church less generous, catholic, and communicative than the private | 
Christians. Ministers may sometimes be outshone, outdone. In reference to 
this minister, we see, 1. His name: a Gentile name, Diotrephes, attended with 
an unchristian spirit. 2. His temper and spirit: full "of pride and ambition. He 
loves to have the pre-eminence. This ferment sprung and wrought betimes. 
It is an ill, unbeseeming character of Christ’s minister to love pre-eminence, to 
affect presidency and precedency in the church of God. [The single word ren- 
dered ‘“‘ who loveth to have the pre-eminence,” (p:Aompwrevwy,) occurs nowhere in 
the New Testament. It means simply, who loves to be first—meaning that he 
loved to be at the head of all things, to rule, to lord it over others. It is clearly 
supposed here that the church would have complied with the request of the 
writer if it had not been for this man.] 3. His contempt of the apostle’s autho- 
rity, and letter, and friends. Of his authority: the deeds which he doth, con- 
trary to our appointment; “ Prating against us with malicious words.” Strange | 
that the contempt should run so heh b but ambition will breed malice against 
those that oppose it. Malice and ill-will in the heart will be apt to vent itself 
by the lips. The heart and mouth are both to be watched. Of his letter; “I 
wrote to the church,” ver. 9, namely, in recommendation of such and such 
brethren. “ But Diotrephes receiveth us not;” admits not our letter and tes- 
timony therein. This seems to be the church *of which Gaius was a member. 
A gospel church seems to be such a society as to which a letter may be written 
and communicated. Gospel churches may well expect and be allowed creden- 
tials with the strangers that desire to be admitted among them. ‘The apostle 
seems to write by and with these brethren. ‘To an ambitious, aspiring spirit, 
apostolical author rity or epistle signifies but little. Of his friends, the brethren 
he recommended; “ Neither doth he himself receive the brethren, and for- 
biddeth them that would, and casteth them out of the church,” yer. 10. ‘There 
might be some differences or different customs between the Jewish and the 
Gentile Christians. Pastors should seriously consider what differences are 
tolerable. The pastor is not at absolute liberty, nor lord over God’s heritage. 
i is bad to do no good ourselves, but it is worse to hinder those that would. 

Church power aiid chazen censures are often abused. Many are cast out of the 
church that should be received there with satisfaction and welcome. But woe 
to those that cast out the brethren whom the Lord Christ will take into his own 
communion and kingdom. 4. The apostle’s menace of this proud domineerer ; 
“ Wherefore, if I come, I will remember his deeds which he doth,” ver, 10; aa 
remember to censure them. This seems to intimate apostolical authority. But 
the apostle seems not to hold an episcopal court, to which idiptrepnes must be 
summoned, but will come to take cognizance of this affair in the church to 
which it belongs. Acts of ecclesiastical 2c mination and tyranny ought to be 
anuimadverted upon. May it be better agreed to whom that power belongs! 

Secondly. Here is counsel upon that different character; dissuasion from 
copying such a pattern, and indeed any evil at all; “ Beloved, follow not that 
which is evil, but that which is good,” ver. 11. Imitate not such ecclesiastical, 
i pernicious evil; but pursue the contrary good in wisdom, purity, 


support them, that we may become fellow-workers with them a Aa gabe Svea vece ithe wierd toe'tnd|| ws the 
truth. : 

9. “The church:” i.e, of which Gaius was a member, and 
over whom Diotrephes desired to rule. “ Not receiving:”’ 1.e., not 
recognising the authority of the apostle. 

10, “The brethren:” i.e, the evangelists mentioned above. 
D’otrephes not only neglected to entertain these evangelists, but 
forbade those who would receive them, aud cast out of the church 


{ 
i 


Pits) OWN: 


A.D. 90. 


Caution and counsel are not needless to those that are good 
Those cautions and counsels are most like to be accepted that are 
seasoned with love. ‘‘ Beloved, follow not that which is evil.” ‘T’o this. caution 
and counsel a reason is respectively subjoined. 1. To the counsel; “ Follow 
that which is good;” for “he that doth good,” naturally and genuinely doth 
good, as delighting therein, * is of God,” that is, is bern of God. ‘The practice 
of goodness is the evidence of our filial, happy relation to God. 2. To the 
caution; ‘ Follow not that which is evil. > “He that doth evil,” with bent ot 
mind pursues it, “hath not seen God,” is not duly sensible of his holy nature 
and will. Evil workers vainly pretend or boast an acquaintance with God. 


12 Demetrius hath good report of all men, and of 
i truth itself: yea, and we also bear record; and 
ye know that our record is true. 13 1 lad inany 
things to write, but I will not with ink and pen 
write unto thee: 14 But I trust I shall shortly see 
thee, and we shall speak face to face. Peace be to 
hob: Our friends salute thee. Greet the friends 
name. 


ie 
ere we see, 


First. The character of another person, one Demetrius, not much known 
etherwise; but here his name will live. A name in the Gospel, a fame in the 
churches, is better than that of sons and daughters. His character was his com- 


peace, and love. 
already. 


mendation. His commendaticn was, 1. General; ‘“ Demetrius hath a good 
report of all men.” Few are well spoken of by all. And sometimes it is ill to 
be so. But universal integrity and goodness is the way to, and sometimes 


obtains, the universal applause. 2. Deserved and well founded; 
truth itself,” ver. 12. Some have a guod report, but not of the truth itself. 
Bepey they whose spirit and conduct commend them before God and men. 
Confirmed by the apostle’s and his friends’ testimony; “ Yea, and we also 
pon record,” and that with an appeal to Gaius’s own knowledge; “ And ye,” 
you and your friends, “know that our record is true.” Probably this Deme- 
trius was kuown to the church where the apostle now resided, and to that 
where Gaius was. It is good to be well known, or known for good. We must 
be ready to bear our testimony to those that are good. It is a debt to virtue 
and goodness. It is well for those that are commended when those that 
commend them can appeal to the conscience of those that know them most. 
Secondly. The conclusion of the epistle. Im which we may observe, 1. The 
referring of some things to personal interview; “Il have many things to write, 
ut I will not with ink and pen, but I trust I shall shortly see thee,” ver. 13, 14. 
Many things may be more proper for immediate communication than for letter. 
A little personal conference may spare the time, trouble, and charge ve many 
letters. And | ood Christians may well be glad to see one another, The 
bevediction ; eace be to you;” that is, all felicity attend you. They Pot are 
good and iniey themselves wish others so too. 3. The public salutation sent 
to Gaius; “ Our friends salute thee.” A friend to the propagation of religion 
deserves a common remembrance. And these pious persons shew their friend- 
ship to religion as well as to Gaius. 4, ‘Ihe apostles particular salutation of 
the Christians in Gaius’s church or vicinity; “ Greet the friends by name.” 
I doubt they were not very many that must be so personally saluted. But we 
must learn humility as well as love. The lowest in the church of Christ should 
be greeted. And they may well salute and greet one another on earth that 
hope to live together in heaven. And the apostle that had lain in Christ’s 
bosom lays Christ’s friends in his ao 

{From this epistle we may learn, 1. It is proper to desire for our friends all 
temporal good, to wish their happiness in every respect, ver. 2. It is not 
common that in their spiritual interests they are so much more prosperous than 
they are in other respects that we can make that the standard of our wishes in 
regard to them, but it sometimes does occur, as in the case of Gaius. In such 
cases we may indeed rejoice with a friend, and feel that all will be well with 
him. But in how few cases, even among professed Christians, can we with pro- 
priety make the prosperity of the soul the standard by which to measure the 
happiness which we desire for them in other respects! Doddridge says, ‘ What 
a curse would this bring upon see Be wish that they might prosper even as 
their souls prospered!’ Of how much property would they at once be deprived; 
how embarrassed would be their affairs ; how pale, and wan, and sickly would 
they be, if they should be in all respects as they are in their spir itual interests 
2. It is an unspeakable pleasure to a Christian to learn that his friends are 
living and acting as becomes sincere Christians ; that they love what is true, and 
abound in the duties of hospitality, charity, and benevolence, ver. 3—6. 3. ‘It is 
the duty and the privilege of those who love the cause of religion to go and 
preach the Gospel to those who are destitute, expecting to receive nothing from 
them, and doing it as a work of pure benevolence, ver. 7. The missionary spirit 
existed early in the Christian church, and indeed may be regurded as the pre- 
vailing spirit in those times. It has always been the prevailing spirit when 
religion has flourished in the church. And as we in Christian lands owe the 
blessings which we enjoy to the fact that in former times there were those who 
were willing thus to go torth, so it will be true that the richest blessings which 
are to descend on India, and ‘Africa, and the islands of the sea, will be traced in 
future times to the fact that there are in our age those who are willing to follow 
the example of the apostles in going forth to do good to a dying world. 4. It is 
our duty to contribute to the support of those who thus go among the heathen, 
and to aid them in every way in which we can promote the object which they have 
in view. So John felt it to be the duty of the church in regard to those who went 
forth in his time; and so, when the church, under the influence of Diotrephes, 
had refused to do it, he commended Gaius for performing that duty, ver. 6, 8. 
5. For the same reason it is our duty to conde itary to the support of missionaries 
in the destitute places of our own land, ver. ‘They often go among a people 
who are as destitute and who will as little Soureoiate the Gospel, and who are 
as much prejudiced against it, and who are as pour, as the heathen. 6. We may 
see from this epistle that churches ought to be united in promoting the cause 
of religion, ver. 8,9. ‘hey should regard it as a common cause, in which one 
has as much concern as another, and where each should feel it a privilege to 
co-operate with his brethren. One church, in proportion to its ability, has as 
much interest in the spread of Christianity as another, and should feel that it 
has much responsibility in doing it. 7. We may see, from this epistle, the evil 
of having one troublesome man in the church, ver. 10. Such a mar by his 
talents, his address, his superior learning, his wealth, or by his arrogance, pride. 
and self-confidence, ia control a church, and effectuall hinder its promoting 
the work of religion et how often has the spirit which actuated Diotrephes 
prevailed in the church! 8. ‘here may be circumstances where it is proper— 
where it is a duty—to receive those who have been cast out of the church. ver. 8.) 


“And of the 


those who received them. ‘“ He was evidently one high in power, 
and able to forbid and to punish the reception of the travelling 
brethren.” 

12. “Of the truth itself :” “The objective truth of God, which 
is the divine rule of the walk of all believers, gives a good testimony 
to him who really walks in the truth. This witness lies in the 
accordance of his walk with the requirement of God's truth” 
(Alford). 
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Tus epistle (as are some few others) is styled general or catholic, for that it is not immediately directed to any particular person, family, or church, but to the 
whole society of Christians of that time, lately converted to the faith of Christ, whether from Judaism or paganism. And it is and will be of standing, lasting, and 
special use, in and to the church, as long as Christianity, that is, as time, shall last. [Under that false shew of learning which distinguishes the rationalistic school 
some have attempted to set aside the Divine authority of this book. The attempts of the more notorious writers of that school are too wicked to deceive those 
desiring to find the truth, and too absurd long to continue to delude any. The epistle was probably written late in the first century.] ‘This epistle (as most of 
the rest do) consists of, I. A preface, or introduction, ver. 1,2. Il. The body of the epistle, ver. 3-23, inclusive. ILI. The conclusion by way of doxology, 
yer. 24,25. The general scope of it is much the same with that of the second chapter of the second epistle of Peter, which having been already explained, the less 
will need to be said on this. It is designed to warn us against seducers and their seduction, to inspire us with a warm love to, and a hearty concern for, truth, 
(evident and important truth,) and that in the closest conjunction with holiness, of which charity, or sincere, unbiassed, brotherly love, 1s a most essential 
character and inseparable branch. [It is full of seasonable and practical instruction, suited to meet many of the evils of their days.] The truth we are to hold 
fast, and endeavour that others may be acquainted with, and not depart from, hath two special characters. 1, It is “the truth as it is in Jesus,” ph. iv. 21; and, 
2, It is “the truth after,” or which is according to, “godliness,” Zit. i. 1. ‘The Gospel is the Gospel of Christ, he hath revealed it to us, and he is the main subject 
of it; and therefore we are indispensably bound to learn from thence all we can of his person, natures, and offices. Indifferency as to this is inexcusable in any 
who call themselves Christians, and we know from what fountain we are wholly and solely to draw all necessary saving knowledge. Farther, it is also a doctrine 
of godliness; whatever doctrines favour the corrupt lusts of men cannot be of God, let the pleas and pretensions for them be what they will. Errors dangerous 
to the souls of men soon sprang up inthe church. The servants slept, and tares were sown; but such was the wisdom and kindness of Providence that they 
beyan sensibly to appear and shew themselves while some at least of the apostles were yet alive to confute them, and warn others against them. Weare apt to 
think if we had lived in their times we should have been abundantly fenced against the attempts and artifices of sedncers, but we have their testimony and their 
cautions, which is sufficient ; and if we will not believe their writings, neither would we have believed or regarded their sayings, if we had lived amongst them and 
conversed personally with them. We come now to consider, I. The preface or introduction to this epistle, ver. 1, 2. 


A.D. 66. A.D. 66. 


Some of the chief things contained in this chapter summarily are, I. An account of the |} brought before Domitian: Hecles, Hist., lib. iii., ch, xix. xx. This is another 
penman of it, a character of the church, the blessings and privileges of that happy || testimony against the forbidding to marry of the Roman apostacy. The Divine 
society, ver. 1, 2. IL The occasion of writing this epistle, ver. 3. III. A character of || authority of Jude is clear, from the testimonies of the early fathers—Clement, 


evil and perverse men, who were already sprung up in that infant state of the church, 
and would be succeeded by others of the like evil spirit and temper in after times, 
ver, 4. IV. A caution against hearkening to and following after such, from the severity 
of God towards the unbelieving, murmuring Israelites at their coming out of Egypt, 
the angels that fell, the instance of Sodom and Gomorrha, their sin and punishment, 
ver, 5—7. V. To these the apostle likens the seducers against whom he was warning 
them, and describes them at large, from ver. 8—13, inclusive. VI. Then, as specially 
suitable to his argument, he cites an ancient prophecy of Enoch, foretelling and de- 
scribing the future judgment, ver. 14, 15. VII. Enlargeth on the seducer’s character, 
guards against tle offence which honest minds might be apt to take at the so early per- 
mission of such things, by shewing that it was foretold long before, that so it must be, 
ver. 16—19. VIII. Exhorts them to perseverance in the faith, fervency in prayer, 
vatchfulness against falling from the love of God, and a lively hope of eternal life, 
ver. 20, 21. IX. Directs them how to carry themselves towards the erroneous and 
scandalous, ver. 22, 23, And, X. Closeth with an admirable doxology, in the last two 


verses 


UDE, the servant of Jesus 
Christ, and brother of James, 
to them that are sanctified by 
God the Father, and preserved 
in Jesus Christ, and called: 
2 Mercy unto you, and peace, 
and love, be multiplied. 


Here we have, 
| First. An account of the penman of this 
= Ne epistle, Jude, or Judas, or Judah. 
=p (Jude, the apostle-of Christ, is generally be« 
= fa lieved to be the writer of this epistle. He had 
; ... ,. also the name of Lebbwus, whose surname was 
Thaddeus, Mat. x.3; Mar. iii. 18; Lu. vi. 16. Itis probable that Jude the apostle 
was the author of the epistle. Dr. Olshausen, however, supposes it was another 
Jude, the brother of our Lord; but see Lardner, vol. iti., 4to., pp. 437—447, and 
Greswell’s Dissertations. It is probable that Jude was married, and had 
children, as Eusebius reports that some of the grandchildren of Jude were 


* Dr. Watts, in his copy of Matthew Henry’s Exposition, states that the Exposition on Jude was prepared by Mr, John Billingsley; and it appears from his statements that he : 


and Origen, and Tertullian, who says, ‘Enoch is quoted by the apostle Jude. 
The internal evidences are very strong and conclusive. Its predictions, as 
already fulfilled, have proved its Divine inspiration, and their future fulfilment 
will doubtless yet nssre abundantly do so.] 

He was namesake to one of his ancestors, the patriarch son of Jacob, the most 
eminent, though not the first-born, of his sons, out of whose loins (lineally, in 
a most direct succession) the Messiah came. This was a name of worth, 
eminency, and honour, yet, 1. He hus a wicked namesake. ‘There was one 
Judas, one of the twelve, surnamed Iscariot, from the place of his birth, 
who was a vile traitor, the betrayer of his and our Lord. The same names 
may be common to the best and worst persons. It may be instructive to be 
called after the names of emineutly good men, but there can be no inference 
drawn thence what we shall prove, though we may even thence conclude wha’ 
sort of persons our good parents or progenitors desired and hoped we shoula 
be. But, 2. Our Judas was quite another man. He was an apostle, sv was 
Iscariot ; but he was a sincere disciple and fullower of Christ, so was not the 
other; he was a faithful servant of Jesus Christ, the other was his betrayer 
and murderer; therefore here the one is very carefully distinguished from the 
otuer. Dr. Manton’s note upon this is, that God takes great care of the good 
name of his sincere and useful servants. Why then should we be prodigal of 
our own or one another’s reputation and usefulness? Our apostle here calls | 
himself a servant of Jesus Christ, esteeming that a most honourable title. It 
is mvre honourable to be a sincere and useful servant of Christ than to be 
an earthly king, how potent and prosperous soever. He might have claimed 
kindred to Christ, according to the flesh, but he waives that, and rather 
pols in being his servant. Observe, Ist. It is really a greater honour to 

e a faithful servant of Jesus Christ than to be akin to him according to the 
flesh. Many of Christ’s natural kindred, as well as of his progenitors, 
perished; not from want of natural affection in him as man, but from infti- 
delity and obstinacy in themselves, which should make the descendants and 
near relatives of persons most eminent for sincere and exemplary piety jealous 
over themselves with a godly jealousy. A son of Noah may be saved in the ark 
from a flood of temporal destruction, and yet be overwhelmed at last in a 
deluge of Divine wrath, and suffer the vengeance of eternal fire. Christ him- 
self tells us that he that “ heareth his word and doeth it,” namely, he onl 
“is as his brother, and sister, and mother ;” 
advantageously related to him than the nearest and dearest of his natural 
relatives, considered merely as such: see Mat. xii. 48—50. Note farther, 2nd. 
In that the apostle Jude styles himself a servant, though an apostle, a dignihea 
officer in Christ’s kingdom, that it is a great honour to the meanest sincere 
minister, (aud it holds proportionably as to every upright Chriatian,) that he 


bad material help from Matthew Henry’s own writings. This revision of it is by the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, rector of Watton, Hertfordshire. 


Introductory Note-—The writer of this epistle styles himself ‘‘ Jude, 
the brother of James,” and has been usually identified with the 
apostle Judas Lebbeus or Thaddeus (Luke vi. 16). But this mode 
of supplying the ellipsis is questionable, and there are strong reasons 
for rendering the words “Judas, the son of James.” See verse 17, 
where the-writer seems to distinguish himself from the apostles, 
and rests his teaching rather on their authority than his own. 
The most probable conclusion is that the author was Jude, one of 
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the brethren of Jesus, and brother of James; not the apostle, the — 


son of Alpheus, but Bishop of Jerusalem, of whose dignity and 


authority in the Church he avails himself to introduce his epistle 


to his readers. From the references to the Old Testament his- 
tory and Jewish traditions, it seems most probable that the epistle 
was in the first instance addressed to Jewish Christians. The 
persons blamed were libertines and heretics in doctrine. Insubordi- 
nation, self-seeking, and licentiousness, the fruit of Antinomian- 


. 


y 
that is, more honourably and 


‘ 


A.D. 66. 


is the servant of Jesus Christ. They were servants before they were apostles, 
and they were but servants still. Away then with all pretensions in the 
‘ninisters of Christ to lordly dominion, either over one another or the flocks 
committed to their charge. Let us ever have that of onr dear Redeemer in 
actual view, “it shall not be so among you,” Mat, xx. 25, 26. “ And brother 
of James,” to wit, of him whom the ancients style ‘the first bishop of Jeru- 
salem,’ of whose character and martyrdom Josephus makes mention, and 
ascribes the horrible destruction of that city and nation to this wicked cruelty, 
as one of its principal causes: see Josephus, b. xx., ch. iii.; and Luseb. Eccl. 
Hist. b. ii. che xxii. Of this James our Jude was brother; whether in the 
strictest or a larger, though very usual, acceptation, I determine not. He, 
however, reckons it an honour to him that he was the brother of such an one. 
We ought to honour those who are above us in age, gifts, graces, station; not 
to envy them, yet neither to flatter them, nor be led merely by their example, 
when we have reason to think they act wrong. Thus the apostle Paul with- 
stood his fellow-apostle Peter to the face, notwithstanding the high esteem 
he had of him, and the affectionate love he bare to him, when he saw that 
he was to be blamed, that is, really blameworthy, Gal. ii. 11, and following 
verses. 

Secondly. We are informed to whom this epistle is directed; namely, to all 
them who are “sanctified by God the Father, and preserved ‘*n Jesus Christ, 
and called.” I begin with the last, called; that is, called Christians, namely, 
in the judgment of charity, farther than which we cannot, nor in justice ought, 
to go in the judgments or opinions we form or receive of one another; for 
what appears not, is not, nor onght to come into, account in our dealings with, 
and censures of, one another, whatever abatements the Divine goodness may 
see fit to make for an honest though misguided zeal. The church pretends not 
: am sure it ought not) to judge of secret or hidden things, or drawn into the 
ight before the time, lest our rash and preposterons zeal do more harm than 
ever it has done, or I am afraid ever will do, good. ‘The tares and wheat” (if 
Christ may be Judge) “must grow together till the harvest,” Mat. xiii. 28—30. 
And then he himself will by proper instruments take timely care to separate 
them. We ought to think the best we can of every man till the contrary 
appear; not be forward to receive or propagate, much less invent, disad- 
vantageous characters of our brethren. This is the least we can make of the 
apostie’s large and excellent description of charity, 1 Cor. xiii., and_this we 
ought to make conscience of acting up to, which, till we do, the Christian 
churches will (as, alas! they are at this day) be filled with “envying and strife, 
confusion and every evil work,” Jas. iii. 16. Or, called to be Christians by the 

reaching of the word, which they gladly receive, and profess cordially to 
Eaieval and so are received into the society and fellowship of the church; 
namely, Christ the Head, and believers the members; real believers really, 
professed believers visibly. Note, Christians are the called, called out of the 
world, the evil spirit and temper of it; above the world, to higher and better 
things, heaven, &c., things unseen and eternal ; called from sin to Christ, from 
vanity to seriousuess, from uncleanness to holiness; and this in pursuance of 
Divine purpose and grace; “for whom he did predestinate, them he also 
called,” Rom. viii. 30. Now they who are thus called are, 

1. Sanctified; “Sanctified by God the Father.” Sanctification is usually 
spoken of in Scripture as the work of the Holy Spirit, yet here it is ascribed 
to God the Father, because the Spirit works it as the Spirit of the Father and 
the Son. Note, All who are effectually called are sanctified ; “ Made partakers 
of a Divine natnre,” 2 Pet.i.4; ‘For without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord,” Heb. xii. 14. Observe, Our sanctification is not our own work. If any 
are sanctified, they are so by God the Father, not excluding Son or Spirit, for 
they are one, that is, one God. Our corruption and pollution are of ourselves ; 
but our sanctification and renovation are of God and his grace; and therefore 
if we perish in our iniquity we must bear the blame; but if we be sanctified 
and glorified, all the honour and glory must be ascribed to God, and to him 
alone. Lown it is hard to give a clear and distinct account of this, but we 
must not deny or disregard necessary truth because we cannot fully reconcile 
the several parts of it to each other; for, on that supposition, we might deny 
that any one of us could stir an inch from the place we are at present in, 
though we see the contrary every day and hour. 

2. The called and sauetified are preserved in Christ Jesus. As it is God who 
begins the work of grace in the souls of men, so it is he who carries it on, and 
perfects it. Where he begins he will perfect; though we are fickle, he is con- 
stant; ‘‘ He will not forsake the work of his own hands,” Ps. exxxviii. 8. Let 
us not therefore trust in ourselves, nor in our stock of grace already received, 
but in him, and in him alone; still endeavouring by all proper and appointed 
means to keep ourselves as ever we would hope he should keep us. “Pre- 
served” from the gates of hell, and to the glory of heaven: “ Preserved in 
Christ Jesus.” Observe, All who are proatered are preserved in Jesus Christ; 
in him as their citadel and stronghold, no longer than they abide in him, and 
solely by virtue of their union with him. [We have a beautiful summary 
description of true Christians: sanctified in being set apart by God the Father, 
as a gift to his Son; preserved in Christ Jesus, secured in his keeping, su 
that none ean pluck them thence; and called effectually, by the Holy Ghost, 
to this nay and happy state. The Lord make every reader one of this happy 
company. 

Thirdly. The apostolical benediction; “ Merey to you,” &c. From the 
mercy, peace, and love of God all our comfort flows, all our real enjoyment 
in this life, all our hope of a better, Ist. The mercy of God is the spring and 
fountain of all the good we have or hope for; mercy not only to the miserable 
but the guilty. end. Next to mercy is peace, which we have from the sense 
of having obtained mercy. We can have no true and lasting peace but what 
flows from our reconciliation with God by Jesus Christ. 3rd. As from mercy 
springs peace, so from peace springs love; his love to us, our love to him, and 
our brotherly love (forgotten, wretchedly neglected grace!) to one another. 
These the apostle prayeth may be multiplied, that Christians may not be con- 
tent with scraps and narrow scantlings of them; but that souls and societies 
may be top, brim, swimming full of them, Note, God is ready to supply us 
with all grace, and a fulness in each gracc. We are not straitened (if we are 
straitened) in him, but in ourselves. [The more grace we have, the more we 
may hope for. There is no end of the Divine bounty.] 


3 Beloved, when I gave all diligence to write unto 
you of the common salvation, it was needful for me 
to write unto you, and exhort you that ye should 
earnestly contend for the faith which was once deli- 
vered unto the saints. 

We have here the design of the apostle in writing this epistle to the lately 


converted Jews and Gentiles, namely, to establish them in the Christian faith, 
and a practice and conversation truly consonant and conformable thereunto, 


teachings, are the evils against which Jude warns his readers, and 
urges them to build themselves in their most holy faith, and to pray 
in the Holy Ghost, as the only effectual safeguards. Where the 
Jewish Christians lived is uncertain, nothing definite being said in 
the epistle. “They evidently,” says Alford, “dwelt among a wicked 
population, probably of a commercial character. Hence some have 
thought of Corinth as their abode; some of Egypt, to which land it 
is said the physical phenomena are suitable (see verse 12); some of 
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| and in an open and bold profession thereof; especially in times of notorious 


opposition, whether by artful seduction or violent and inhuman persecution 
But then we must see to it very carefully that it be really the Christian faith 
that we believe, profess, propagate, and contend for; not the diseriminating 
badges of this or the other party; not any thing of later date than the pis | 


writings of the holy evangelists and apostles. Here observe 

. First. That the gospel salvation is a “‘common salvation ;” that is, in a most 
sincere offer and tender of it to all of mankind whom the notice of it reacheth. 
For so the commission runs, Mat. xvi. 15, 16, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” &c. Sure God means as he speaks, (he 
doth not delude us with vain words, whatever men do,) and therefore none 
are excluded from the benefit of these gracious offers and invitations but they 
who obstinately, impenitently, finally, exclude themselves; ‘ Whoever will 


may come and drink of the water of life freely,” Rev. xxii. 17. [It is eommon 
as it is free to all—common as the air we breathe, the sun that shines over 
the earth, and the rain that descends from heaven, revealing one Father, one 

Redeemer, one Sanctifier for all.] The application of it is made to all believers, 
and only to such; it is made to the weak as well as to the strong; let none 
discourage themselves on the account of hidden decrees which they can know 
little of, and with which they have nothing to do. God’s decrees are dark, his 
covenants are plain, All good Christians meet in Christ the common Head, are 
actuated by one and the same Spirit, are guided by one rule, meet here at one 
throne of grace, and hope shortly to meet in one common inheritance, a glo- 
rious one to be sure, but what or how glorious we cannot, nor at present need 
to, know; but such it will be as vastly to exceed all our present hopes and 
expectations, — 

Secondly. This common salvation is the subject matter of the faith of all the 
saints, The doctrine of it is what they all most heartily consent to; they 
esteem it as “a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation,” 1 Tim. i. 15; 
it is the faith once, or at once, once for all, delivered to the saints; to which 
nothing can be added, from which nothing may be detracted, in which nothing 
more nor less should be altered. Here let us abide; here we are safe; if we 
stir a step farther we are in danger of being either entangled or seduced. 

_ Thirdly, The apostles and evangelists all wrote to us of this common salva- 
tion. This cannot be doubted by those who have carefully read their writings. 
It is hard any should think they wrote chiefly to maintain particular schemes 
and opinions, especially such as they never did nor could think of. It is 
enough that they have fully declared to us, by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
all that is necessary for every one to believe and do, in order to obtain a per- 
sonal interest in the common salvation. 

Fourthly. They who preach or write of the common salvation should give 
all diligence to do it well. Not allow themselves to offer to God, or his people, 
that which cost them nothing, or next to nothing, little or no pains or thought, 
2 Sam. xxiv. 24.. This were to treat God irreverently and man unjustly. The 
apostle, though inspired, “gave all diligence to write of the common salvation ;” 
what then will become of those who, though uninspired, give no diligence, 
or next to none, but say to the people, even in the name of God, quicquid in 
buccam venerit,— what comes next;’ so they use Scripture words—care not 
how they interpret or apply them. They who speak of sacred things ought 
always to speak of them with the greatest reverence, care, and diligence. 

Fifthly. They who have received the doctrine of this common salvation must 
contend earnestly for it: “ Earnestly,” not furiously. They who strive for 
the Christian faith, or in the Christian course, must strive lawfully, or they 
lose their labour, and run great hazard of losing their crown, 2 Tim. ii. 5. 
“The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God,” Jsa.i. 20. Lying for 
the truth is bad, and scolding for it is not much better. Observe, They who 
have received the truth must contend for it. Buthow? As the apostles did; 
by suffering patiently and courageously for it, not by making others suffer 
if they will not ey embrace every notion that we are pleased (proved 
or unproved) to call faith or fundamental. We must not suffer ourselves to 
be robbed “abet essential article of Christian faith by the cunning craftiness, or 
specious plausible pretences, of any who “lie in wait to deceive,” Eph. iv. 14. 
The apostle Paul tells us he preached the Gospel, mind it was the Gospel, 
“with much contention,” 1 Thes. ii. 2; that is, (as I understand it,) with great 
earnestness, with a hearty zeal, and a great concern for the success of what 
he preached. But if we will understand contention in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, we must impartially consider with whom the apostle con- 
tended, and how, the enlarging on which would not be proper for this place. 
{Earnest contention for the faith amid abounding errors may be a prior duty 
to that of enlarging on the common salvation. Christians are to maintain the 
Gospel against its enemies. ] 

e have here the occasion the apostle had to write to this purpose. As evil 
manners give rise to good laws, so dangerous errors often give just occasion 
to the proper defence of important truth. 


4 For there are certain men crept in unawares, 
who were before of old ordained to this condemnation, 
ungodly men, turning the grace of our God _ into 
lasciviousness, and denying the only Lord God, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Here observe, First. That ungodly men are the great enemies of the faith 
of Christ and the peace of the church, They who deny or corrupt the one, 
and disturb the other, are here expressly pried ungodly men. We might have 
truth with peace, a most desirable thing, were there none, ministers or private 
Christians, in our particular churches and congregations but truly godly men; 
a blessing searcely to be looked or hoped for on this side heaven. Ungodly 
men raise scruples, start questions, cause divisions, widen breaches, merely 
to advance and promote their own selfish, ambitious, and covetous ends. This 
has been the plague of the church in all past ages, and I am afraid no age 
is, or will be, wholly free from such men and such practices as long as time 
shall last. The late excellent Mr. Henry's pious and charitable note on this 
passage, and I wish it were duly laid to heart by all of us who yet survive, is, 
that nothing cuts us off from the church but that which cuts us off from 
Christ, namely, reigning infidelity and ungodliness. We must (as he goes 
on excellently) abhor the thought of branding particular parties (I add, or 
persons) with this character; especially the doing it without the least proof, 
or (as it too often happens) the least shadow of it. ‘Those are ungodly men 
who live without God in the world, who have no regard to God and conscience. 
They (as the good man goes on) are to be dreaded, and consequently to be 
avoided, not only who are wicked by sins of commission, but also who are 
ungodly by sins of omission; who, for example, restrain prayer before God, 
who dare not reprove arich man, when it is the duty of their place so to do, 
for fear they lose his favour, and the advantage they promise themselves there- 
from, who “do the work of the Lord negligently,” We. 

2. That they are the worst of ungodly men who turn “the grace of God inte 


a commercial city in Syria, seeing that Palestine, where St. Jude 
dwelt, must at the time of writing the epistle have been in a state 
of commotion, to which there is no allusion in it.” 

1. “Sanctified:’ read, “ beloved in God the: Father.’ (Com- 
pare verse 21.) Read also, “kept for Jesus Christ ””—i.e., “ to be his 
at the day of his coming.” 

2. “ Mercy :” associated with grace and peace in 1 Tim, i. 2; 
2 Tim. i, 2; Titusi.4; 2 John 3. (Compare verse 21.) “ Be multi. 
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sasciviousness;” that is, who take encouragement to sin more bol “ly, because | 
the grace of God hath abounded, and doth still abound so wonderfully ; who are 
hardened in their impieties by the extent and fulness of gospel grace, the 
design of which is to reduce men from sin, and bring them unto God. Thus 
therefore to wax wanton under so great grace, and turn it into an occasion 
of working all uncleanness with greediness, and hardening ourselves in such 
u course by that very grace, which is the last and most forcible means to 
reclaim us from it, is to render ourselves the vilest, the worst, and most hope- 
less of sinners. ‘ LK : 

Thirdly. They who turn the grace of God into lasciviousness do in effect 
deny the Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ; that is, as Mr. Henry well 
expresseth it, they deny both natural and revealed religion. They (as he justly 
goes on) strike at the foundations of natural religion, for they deny the only 
Lord God; and they overturn all the frame of revealed religion, for they deny 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Now his great design in establishing his (that is, 
revealed) religion in the world was to bring us unto God. Note, They who 
deny our Lord Jesus Christ do, in effect, deny the only Lord God. To deny 
revealed religion is virtually to overturn natural religion, for they stand or 
fall together, and they mutually yield light and force to each other. Would 
to God our modern deists, who live in the midst of gospel light, would seri- 
ously consider this, and cautiously, diligently, and impartially examine what 
it is that hinders their receiving the Gospel, while they profess themselves 
fully persuaded of all the principles and duties of natural religion. Never two 
tallies answered more exactly to each other than these do, so that it seems 
absurd to receive the one and reject the other. One would think it were the 
fairer way to receive both or reject both; though perhaps the more plausible 
method, especially in this age, is to act the part they do [Enoch, as the apostle 
afterwards notices, and the apostle Peter in his second epistle, and St. Paul, 
in his epistles to the Thessalonians and to Timothy, as well as other sacred 
writers, both in the Old and New Testament, wrote before (mpoyeypupypevor) 
of this corruption of the Gospel. The insidious approach of error creeping 
in unawares is truly descripture of the rise and course of popery and infidelity ; 
but, though unawares to man, God had foreseen and foretold them from the 
beginning.) 

Fourthly. They who turn the grace of God into lasciviousness are ordained 
unto condemnation; so Mr. Henry, and no doubt it is a great truth. They 
(as he speaks) sin against the last, the greatest, and most perfect remedy, and 
so are without excuse. ‘They who thus sin must needs die of their wounds, 
of their disease; are of old ordained to this condemnation, whatever that 
expression means. But what if our translators had thought fit to have ren- 
dered the word in the original, which I shall not trouble the English reader 
with, ‘of old forewritten of,’ as persous who would, through their own sin and 
folly, beeome the proper subjects of this condemnation, where had the harm 
been? Plain Christians had not been troubled with dark, doubtful, and per- 
plexing thoughts about reprobation, which the strongest heads cannot enter 
far into, can indeed bear but little of, without much loss and damage. Is it 
not enough that early notice was given by inspired writers that such seducers 
and wicked men should arise in later times, and that every one being fore- 
warned of, should be forearmed against them ? 

('‘ Denying the only Lord,” &c. Not outwardly, or there would be no mystery 
in the iniquity, no deceivableness in the unrighteousness. ‘Popery deny the 
Father! Oh, no; she has such reverence for the greatness of the Father 
she thinks him too great to be approached without human mediators. Popery 
deny the Son! Why, she has crucifixes in every corner.’ Yet how thaly, b 
practically, are the Father and the Son denied by this great apostacy,—the 
commands of the Father trampled on and broken,—the second commandment 
generally left out altogether,—the tenderness, and grace, and sympathy of the 
Son denied, and transferred to the Virgin Mary, while Christ is represented 
as u solemn Judge only. God preserve us from all these snares of the enemy 
to destroy our souls! What Socinianism does explicitly Popery does covertly ; 
both set aside Christ.] 

Fifthly. We ought to contend earnestly for the faith, in opposition to those 
who would corrupt or deprave it—such as are “crept in unawares;” a wretched 
character to be sure, but often very ill applied by weak and ignorant people, 
and even by those who themselves creep in unawares, who think their ipse dixit 
should stand for a law to all their followers and admirers. Surely faithful, 
humble ministers, are helpers of their people’s joy, peace, comfort, not lords of 
their faith. Whoever attempt to corrupt the faith, we ought to contend ear- 
nestly against thein. The more busy and crafty the instruments and agents 
of Satan are to rob us of the truth, the more solicitous should we be tu hold 
it fast; always provided we be very sure that we fasten no wrong or injurious 
characters on persons, parties, or sentiments. 

The fair warning which the apostle, in Christ’s name, gives to those who, 
having professed his holy religion, do afterwards desert and prove false to it. 


5 I will therefore put you in remembrance, though 
ye once knew this, how that the Lord, having saved 
the people out of the land of Egy 


pt, afterward de- 
stroyed them that believed not. 6 And the angels 


which kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 
7 Even as Sodom and Gomorrha, and the cities 
about them in like manner, giving themselves over 
to fornication, and going after strange flesh, are 
set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 


eternal fire. 


We have ety a re ves ry former 
design to awaken an terrify those to whom warning is given in thi is 

Observe, The judgments of God are often denounced and EUR ap batid 
—‘ for warning to others,’ rather than from immediate or particular displeasure 
against the offenders themselves; not that God is not displeased with them 
but perhaps not more with them than with others, who, at least for the pre- 
sent, do escape. “TI will hE ke in remembrance.” Observe, that what we 
do already know we still need to be put in remembrance of. Therefore there 
will always be need and use of a standing, stated ministry in the Christian 
ehurch, though all the doctrines of faith, the essentiais, are so plainly revealed 
ja express words, or by the most near plain, and immediate consequence, 


judgments of God upon sinners, with 
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that he who runs may read and understand them. There want no infallivle 
interpreters (really or conceitedly such) for any such end or purpose. Some 
people do, weakly enough, suggest, if the Scriptures do so plainly custaim all 
that is necessary to salvation, what need or use can there be of a pert | 
ministry? Why may we not content ourselves with staying at home an 
reading our Bibles? But hold, not so fast; fair and softly. ‘The inspired 
apostle has here fully, though not wholly, answered this objection. Preach- 
ing is not desigued to teach us something new in every sermon, somewhat that 
we knew nothing of before; but to put us in remembrance, to call to mind 
things forgotten, to affect our passions, and engage and fix our resolutions, 
that our lives may be answerable to our faith. Though you know these 
things, yet, as good Mr. Henry says, you still need to know them better. There 
are many things we have known which yet we have unhappily forgotten. Is 
it of no use or service to be put afresh in remembrance of them? 

Now what are these things (I use the very words of the late excellent 
Mr. Henry, which in this exposition, which is designed, and according] 
modelled, as a small part of the continuation of his, I always do, where I 
well can) which we Christians need to be put in remembrance of. 

First. The destruction of the unbelieving Israelites in the wilderness, ver. 5. 
St. Paul puts the Corinthians in mind of this, 1 Cor. x. The first ten verses 
of that chapter, as the Scripture is always the best commentary upon itself, 
are the best explication of the 5th verse of this epistle of Jude. None, there- 
fore, ought to presume upon their privileges, since many who were brought 
out of Egypt by a series of amazing miracles yet perished in the wilderness, 
by reason of their unbelief. ‘ Let us not therefore be high-minded, but fear,” 
Rom. xi. 20. “ Let us fear lest a promise being left us of entering into his rest 
any of you should seem to come short of it,” Heb. iv. 1. They had miracles ir 
plenty, they were, as Mr. Henry styles it, their daily bread, yet even they 
perished in unbelief. We have greater, much greater, advantages then they 
had. Let their error, their so fatal error, be our awful warning. [The con- 
stant recollection of God’s truth is needful for its sanctifying and saving power, 
1 Cor. xv. 2. Let us then read the Bible constantly. May we Protestant 
churches, who have been saved out of popery, be preserved from infidelity.]} 

Secondly. We are here put in remembrance of the fall of the angels, ver. 6. 

There were a great number of the angels who “left their own habitation;” 
that is, who were not pleased with the posts and stations the supreme Monarch 
of the universe had assigned and allotted to them, but thought (like discon- 
tented ministers in our age, I might say in every age) they deserved better. 
They would, with the title of ministers, be sovereigns, and in effect the Sove- 
reign should be their minister—do all, and only what they would have him. 
Tius was pride the main and immediate cause or occasion of their fall. Thus 
they quitted their post, and rebelled against God, their Creator and Sovereign 
Lord. But God did not spare them, high and great as they were; he would not 
truckle to them; he threw them off, as a wise and good prince will a selfish 
and deceitful ministry ; and the great, the all-wise God, could not be ignorant, 
as the wisest and best of earthly princes often are, what designs they were 
hatching. After all what became of them? They thought to have dared and 
out-faced Omnipotence itself; but God was too hard for them; he cast them 
down to hell. They who would not be servants to their Maker and his will 
in their first state, were made captives to his justice, and are reserved in ever- 
lasting chains under darkness. Here see what the condition of fallen angels 
is—they-are in chains bound under the Divine power and justice, bound over 
to ‘the judgment of the great day.” They are under darkness who were once 
angels of light. So horribly in the dark are they that they continue to fight 
against God, as if there were yet some small hope at least left them of pre- 
vailing and overcoming in the conflict. Dire infatuation! Light and liberty 
coneur, chains and darkness, how well do they agree, and suit each other! 
{Whenever we admit a sin into our soul we place a chain on our freedom, and 
make a dungeon for our souls, and this, in its nature, everlasting. How 
terrible then the chains of pride, ambition, love of dominion, and hatred of 
God, and his truth, and his people, and of every thing good, which imprison 
evil angels with all their high intellect in eternal darkness!] -The devils, once 
angels in the best sense, are reserved, &c. Observe, There is, undoubtedly 
there is, ajudgment to come. The fallen angels are reserved to “ rst fy om oe 
of the great day 3” and shall fallen men escape it? Surely no. Let every 
reader consider this in due time. Their chains are called everlasting, because 
it is impossible they should ever break loose from them, or make an escape. 
They are held fast and sure under them. The decree, the justice, the wrath 
of God are the very chains under which fallen angels are held so fast. Hear 
and fear, O sinful mortals of mankind! 

Thirdly. The apostle here calls to our remembrance the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrha, ver. 7, “ Even as,” &c. And it is in allusion to the destruction 
of Pentapolis, or the five cities, that the miseries of the damned are set forth 
by a lake that burneth with fire and brimstone. They were guilty of abom- 
inable wickedness, not to be named or thought of but with the utmost abhor- 
ence and detestation. Their ruin is a particular warning to all people to take 
heed of, and fly from, “ fleshly lusts which war against the soul,” 1 Pet. ii. 11. 
[See the warnings given from the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha and the 
cities of the plain, Admah and Zeboim, Deu. xxix. 19—25; Hze. xvi. 48—51.] 
These lusts consumed the Sodomites with fire from heaven, and they are now 
“suffering the vengeance of eternal fire;” therefore take heed, imitate not 
their sins, lest the same plagues overtake you as did them. God is the same 
holy, just, pure Being now asthen, And can the beastly pleasures of a moment 
make amends for your “ suffering the vengeance of eternal fire?” “Stand in 
awe, therefure, and sin not,” Ps. iv. 4. 

The charge the apostle exhibits against deceivers who were now seducing 
the disciples of Christ from the profession and practice of his holy religion. 


8 Likewise also these filthy dreamers defile the 
flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil of dignities. 
9 Yet Michael the archangel, when contending with 
the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, durst 
not bring against him a railing accusation, but said, 
The Lord rebuke thee. 10 But these speak evil of 
those things which they know not: but what they 
know naturally, as brute beasts, in those things the 
corrupt themselves. 11 Woe unto them! for they 
have gone in the way of Cain, and ran greedily after 
the error of Balaam for reward, and perished in the 


plied :” “ Peculiar (as used in the salutation) to Jude, and 1 and 2 
Peter” (Webster and Wilkinson). 

3. “Common salvation :” it was a salvation in which all classes 
and conditions of men were interested, and this common interest 
between himself and his hearers constituted the ground of his address- 
ingthem. “Once:” rather, “once forall.” No other faith or revela- 
tion to supersede it. St. Jude means that having intended to write 


generally of the conimon salvation, he found it necessary from 
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the existing evils in the Church to write especially that they should 
contend for the faith against those evils. 

4. “Of old ordained :” rather, “ fore-written”—i.e., in the Old 
Testament prophecies and those of the New Testament which had 
been already written. The passage certainly does not mean that 
God's eternal purpose had appointed these individuals to judgment, 
but, as all Scripture, in the punishments it recounts, teaches, that 
such characters are ordained to condemnation. © ‘ 
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gainsaying of Core. 12 These are spots in your 
feasts of charity, when they feast with you, feeding 
themselves without fear: clouds they are without 
water, carried about of winds; trees whose fruit 
withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by 
the roots; 13 Raging waves of the sea, foaming 
out their own shame; wandering stars, to whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever. 


WANDERING STARS. 
He calls them “filthy dreamers,” forasmuch as delusion is a dream, and the 


beginning of, and inlet to, all manner of filthiness. Note, Sinis filthiness. It 
renders men odious and vile in the sight of the most holy God; and makes 
them, sooner or later, as penitent or as punished to extremity, and without 
resource, vile in their own eyes; and ina while they become vile in the eyes 
of all about them. These filthy dreamers dream themselves into a fool's 
paradise on earth, and into a real hell at last. Let their character, course, and 
end be our seasonable and sufficient warning. Like sins will produce like 
punishments and miseries. 

First. Here the character of these deceivers is described. 

1. They “ defile the flesh.” The flesh or body is the immediate seat, and often 
the irritating occasion, of many horrid pollutions; yet these, though done in 
and against the body, do greatly defile, and grievously maim and wound, the 
soul; “ Fleshly lusts do war against the soul,” 1 Pet. ii. 11. And in 2 Cor. vii 1, 
we read of filthiness of flesh and spirit, each of which, though of different 
kinds, defile the whole man. 

2. They “despise dominion, and speak evil of dignities.” Are of a disturbed 
mind, and a seditious spirit; forgetting that “the powers that be are ordained 
of God,” Rom. xiii. 1. God requires us “to speak evil of no man,” Z%t. iii. 2. 
But it is a great aggravation of the sin of evil-speaking when what we say is 
pointed at magistrates, men whom God has set in authority over us, by blas- 
pheming or speaking evil of whom we blaspheme God himself. Or, if we under- 
stand it with respect to religion, as some do, that ought to have the dominion 
in this lower world, such evil-speakers despise the dominion of conscience, 
make a jest of it, and would banish it out of the world; and for the word of 
God, the rule of conscience, they despise that; the revelations of the divine 
will go for little with them; they are a rule of faith and manners, but not till 
they have explained them, and imposed their sense of them upon all about 
them. Or, as others account for the sense of this passage, the people of God, 
truly and specially so, are the dignities here spoken of, or referred to; accord- 
ing to that of the psalmist, Ps. cy. 15, “ Touch not mine anointed, and do my 
prophets no harm.” They “speak evil of,’ &c. Observe, Religion, and its 
serious professors, have been always and every where evil-spoken of; though 
there is nothing in religion but what is very good, and deserves our highest 
regards, both as it is perfective of our natures and subservient to our truest 
and highest interests; yet this sect, as its enemies are pleased to call it, “is 
every where spoken against,” Acts xxviii. 22. 5 

On this oceasion the apostle brings in “‘ Michael the archangel,” &c., ver. 9. 
Interpreters are at a loss what is here meant by “the body of Moses.” Some 
think that the devil contended that Moses might have a public and honourable 
funeral, that the place where he was interred might be generally known, 
hoping thereby to draw the Jews, so naturally prone thereto, to a new and 
fresh instance of idolatry. Dr. Scott thinks that by “the body of Moses” we 
are to understand the Jewish church, whose destruction the devil strove and 
contended for; as the Christian church is called the body of Christ in the New 
Testament style. Others bring other interpretations, which I will not here 
trouble the reader with. [There is not merely a conflict going on between 
men and men, but a higher and more mysterious conflict connected with it, in 
the heavenly places, Hph. vi. 12; and all our struggles with sin and Satan are 
matters of intense interest to angels. The account of the Lord’s burying the 
body of Moses is given Deu. xxxiv. 5,6. Probably the devil was already pre- 
anticipating his system of relics, by which he has in popery done so much evil 
in the church of Christ.] Though this contest was mighty eager and earnest, 
and Michael was victorious in the issue, yet he would not bring a “ railing 
accusation” against the devil himself. He knew a good cause needed nv such 
weapons to be employed in its defence. It is said, “ He durst not bring,” &c. 
Why durst he not? Not that he was afraid of the devil, but he believed God 
would be offended if, in such a dispute, he went that way to work; he thought 
it below him to engage in a trial of skill with the great enemy of God and man, 
which of them should outscold or outrail the other. A memorandum, saith 

ood Mr. Henry, to all disputants never to bring railing accusations into their 

isputes. Truth needs no supports from falsehood or oa f Some say, 
Michael would not bring a railing accusation against the devil, as knowing 
beforehand that he would be too hard for him at that weapon. Some think 
the apostle refers here to the remarkable passage we have Num. xx. 7—14. 
Satan would have represented Moses under disadvantageous colours, which 
he, good man, had, at that time, and upon that occasion, given but too much 
handle for. Now Michael, according to this account, stands up in defence of 
Moses, and in the zeal of an upright and bold spirit says to Satan, “The Lord 
Tebuke thee.” He would not stand disputing with the devil, nor enter intoa 

rticular debate about the merits of that special cause. He knew Moses was 

is fellow-servant, a favourite of God, and he would not patiently suffer him 
» be insulted, no, not by the prince of devils, but in a just indignation cries out, 
“The Lord rebuke thee.” Like that of our Lord himself, Mat. iv. 10, “ Get 
thee hence, Satan.” Moses was a dignitary, a magistrate, one beloved and pre- 
ferred by the great God; and the archangel thought it insufferable that such 
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a one should he so treated by a vile apostate spirit, of how high an order 
svever. So the lesson hence is, that we ought to stand up in defence of those 
whom God owns, how severe svever Satan and his instruments are in their 
censures of them and their conduct. ‘They who censure, in particular, upright 
Magistrates upon every slip in their behaviour, may expect to hear, * The Lord 
rebuke thee;” and Divine rebukes are harder to be borne than careless sinners 
now think for, 

3. “ But these speak evil of the things which they know not,” &c., ver. 10. 
Observe, They who speak evil of religion and godliness speak evil of tne things 
which they know not; for if they had known them they would have spoken well 


of them; for nothing but good and excellent can be truly said of religion; and 
it is sad any thing different or opposite should ever be justly said of any of its 
professors, A religious life is the most safe, happy, comfortable, and honour- 


able life that is. [The lawless call a righteous government, and restraint of 
evil, ‘tyranny.’ The papists call real religion ‘heresy.’] Observe, ‘That men 
are most apt to speak evil of those persons and things which they know least 
of. How many had never suffered by slanderous tongues if they had been 
better known; as on the other hand retirement screens some even from just 
censure. “But what they know naturally,” &c. Observe, It is hard, if not 
impossible, to find any obstinate enemies to the Christian religion who do not, 
in their stated course, live in open or secret contradiction to the very principles 
of natural religion. This many think hard and uncharitable; but | am afraid 
it will appear too true in the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God. The apostle likens such to brute beasts, though they often think and 
boast themselves, if not the wisest, yet at least the wittiest part of mankind. 
In those things they corrupt themselves ;” that is, in the plainest and most 
natural and necessary things; things that le most open and obvious to natural 
reason and conscience, even in those things they corrupt, debase, and defile 
themselves. The fault, whatever it is, lies not in their understandings or 
apprehensions, but in their depraved wills, disordered appetites and affections. 
They could, and might, have acted better; but then they must have offered 
violence to those vile affections which they obstinately chose rather to gratify 
than mortify. 

4. In ver. 1] he represents them as followers of Cain; and in ver. 12, 13, as 
atheistical and profane people, that thought 1ittle, and perhaps believed not 
much of God or a future world; as greedy and covetous, who so they could 
but gain present worldly advantages cared not what came next. Rebels to 
God and man, who, like Core, ran into attempts in which they must assuredly 
perish, as he did. [The sins of the last days concentrate all the errors and sins 
of preceding times, and so bring special woe. Tie “way of Cain,” Gen. iv. 3—8, 
bringing the fruits of his labours as a sacrifice instead of the lamb; “the error 
ot Balaam,” loving money and seducing God’s people; the “gainsaying of 
Korah,” corrupt authority in the priesthoud.] 

Of these the apostle farther savs, 

Ist. “f ‘Lhese are spots in your feasts of charity,” ver. 12—the ’Ayara:, or ‘love 
feasts,’ so much spoken of by the ancients. ‘These happened, by whatever 
means or mischance, to be admitted among them, but were spots in them, 
defiled and defiling. Observe, It is a great reproach, dough unjust and 
accidental, to religion, when they who profess it, and join in the sulemnest 
institution of it, are in heart and life unsuitable and even contrary to it. 
“These are spots.” Yet how common in all Christian societies here on earth, 
the very best not excepted, are such blemishes. The more is the pity; the 
Lord remedy it in his due time and way, not in men’s blind and rigorous way 
of plucking up the wheat with the tares. But in the heaven we are waiting, 
hoping, and preparing for, there is none of this mad work, none of these dis- 
orderly doings. 

2nd. “ When they feast with you they feed themselves without fear.” Arrant 
gluttons no doubt they were, such as only minded the gratifying of their appe- 
tites with the daintiness and plenty of their fare. ‘Fhey had no regard to 
Solomon’s caution, Pr. xxiii. 2._ Mr. Henry’s note on this passage is, in com- 
mon eating and drinking a holy fear is necessary, much more in feasting 3 
though we may sometimes be more easily and insensibly overcome at a cuom- 
mon meal than at a feast; for, in the case supposed, we are less upon our 
guard, and sometimes, at least to some persons, the plenty of a feast is its own 
antidote—as to others it may prove a dangerous snare. 

3rd. “ Clouds they are without water,” which promise rain in time of drought, 
but perform nothing of what they promise. Such is the case of formal pro- 
fessors, who at first setting out promise much, like early blossoming trees in a 
forward spring, but in conclusion bring forth little or no fruit. [God preserve us 
rom a mere appearance of good—a mere show of religion without the reality.) 
“Carried about of winds,” light and empty, easily driven about this way or 
that, as the wind happens to sit. Such are empty, ungrounded professors, an 
easy prey to every seducer. It is amazing to hear many talk so confidently of 
so many things of which they know little or nothing, and yet have not the 
wisdom and humility to discern and be sensible how little they know. How 
happy would our world be if men either knew more, or practically knew how 
little they know! 

4th. “ T'rees whose fruit withereth,” &c. Trees they are, for they are planted 
in the Lord’s vineyard, yet fruitless ones. Observe, They whose fruit withereth 
may be justly said to be without fruit. As good never a whit as never the 
better. It is asad thing when men seem to begin in the spirit and end in the 
flesh, which is almost as common a case as it is an awful one. The text 
speaks of such as being twice dead; one would think to be once dead were 
enough. We none of us, till grace renew us to a higher degree than ordinary, 
love to think of dying once, though this is Banointed for us all. What then is 
the meaning of this being twice dead? Take Mr. Henry’s answer, in his own 
words. They had been once dead in their natural, fallen, lapsed state; but 
they seemed to recover, and, as a man in a swoon, to be brought to life again, 
when they took upon them the profession of the Christian religion. But now 
they are dead again by the evident proofs they have given of their hypocrisy ; 
whatever they seemed they had nothing truly vital in them. “ Plucked up by 
the roots,” as we Contant serve dead trees, from which we expect no more 
fruit. They are dead, dead, dead; why cumber they the ground? away with 
them to the fire. 

5th. “‘ Raging waves of the sea,” ver. 13; boisterous, noisy, and clamorous; full 
of talk and turbulency, but with little, if any, sense or meaning. “ Foaming out 
their own shame,” creating much uneasiness to men of better sense and calmer 
tempers, which yet will in the end turn to their own greater shame and just 
reproach. ‘The psalmist’s prayer ought always to be that of every honest and 
good man; ‘‘ Let integrity and uprightness preserve me,” Ps. xxv. 21; and if it 
will not, let me be unpreserved. If honesty signify little now, knavery will 
signify much less, and that in a very little while. Raging waves are a terror to 
sailing passengers; but when they are got to port the waves are forgotten, as 
no longer in being. ‘Their noise and terror is for ever ended. 

6th. “‘ Wandering stars;” planets that are erratic in their motions, keep not 
that steady, regular course the fixed ones do, but shift their stations, that one 
has sometimes much ado to know where to find them. ‘This allusion carries in 
it a lively emblem of false teachers, who are sometimes here and sometimes 
there, so that one knows not where nor how to fix them. In the main things, 


i 


5—7. Containing examples of Divine judgments. First example, 
that of unbelieving Israel in the wilderness. ‘Translate, “I wish to 
temind you, knowing as ye do all things (i.e., that Iam referring to), 
shat Jesus,” &c. ‘Afterward:” rather, “secondly,” indicating a 
recond deed of the Lord following that of the deliverance out of 
Egypt. 

, ae Second example of Divine judgment. “Their first estate :” 
“'This has been referred by some to Gen. vi. 2, according to the 


legendary, patristic interpretation, and the visions of the Book of 
Enoch (Jerome on Psa. exxxiv.). The splendid use made of the 
expression by Milton in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Book V., is worth 
noticing” (Webster and Wilkinson). Alford says we cannot explain 
the apparent difference between what is here stated and the 
description elsewhere given of the activity of the evil spirits. 
Another explanation is, ‘He means not literal chains and darkness, 
but figurative in this present world, where, with restricted powers 
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at least, one would think something should be fixed and steady; and I should 
think this might be without infallibility, or any pretensions to it, in us poor 
mortals. In religion and politics, the great subjects of present debate, surely 
there are certain stamina in which wise and good, honest and disinterested 
men might agree, without throwing the populace into the utmost anguish and 
distrest of mind, or blowing up their passions into rage and fury, without 
Jetting .hem know what they say, or whereof they affirm. [There is an appear- 
ance as of a real star, a true minister of Christ; but it is only a falling meteor, 
speedily going out in utter darkness.] : : 

Secondly. The doom of these wicked people is declared: “To whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever.” Observe, False teachers are 
to expect the worst of punishments in this and a future world. Not every 
one who teacheth by mistake any thing that is not exactly true, (for who then 
in any public assembly durst open a Bible to teach others, unless he thought 
himself equal or superior to the angels of God in heaven?) but he who pre- 
varicates, dissembles, would lead others into by-paths and side-ways, that 
he may have opportunity to make a gain or prey of them; or, in the apostle’s 
phrase, to make merchandise of them, 2 Pet. ii. 3. But enough of this. As for 
**the blackness of darkness for ever,” I shall only say that this terrible expres- 
sion, with all the horror it imports, belongs to false teachers, (truly, not slan- 
derously, so called,) who corrupt the word of God, and betray the souls of 
men. And if this will not make both ministers and people cautious, I know 
not what will. 


14 And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, pro- 
phesied of these, saying, Behold, the Lord cometh 
with ten thousands of his saints, 15 'l'o execute 
judgment upon all, and to convince all that are un- 
godly among them of all their ungodly deeds which 
they have ungodly committed, and of all their hard 
speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken against 


5 
hin. 16 These are murmurers, complainers, walking 


after their own lusts; and their mouth speaketh 
great swelling words, having men’s persons in ad- 
miration because of advantage. 


This prophecy of Enoch we have no mention made of in any other part or 
place of Scripture, yet now it is Scripture that there was such a prophecy ; 
one plain text of Scripture is proof enough of any one point that we are 
required to believe, especially when relating to a matter of fact; but in mat- 
ters of faith, necessary, saving faith, God has not seen fit (blessed be his holy 
name he has not,) to try us so far. There is no fundamental of Christian 
religion, truly so called, which we have not inculeated over and over in the 
New Testament, by which we may know what the Holy Ghost does, and con- 
sequently we ought. to lay the greatest stress upon. Some say this prophecy 
of Enoch was preserved by tradition in the Jewish church; others that the 
apostle Jude was. immediately inspired with the notice of it. Be that how it 
will, it is certain there was such a prophecy of ancient date, of long standing, 
and universally received in the Old Testament church; and it is a main point 
of our New Testament creed. [The account of Enoch, in Gen. v. 21—24, is 
very brief; but in Heb. xi. we learn that faith was the real root of his holy 
character; and here we see on what that faith was specially exercised. 
Through the long vista of five thousand years by faith he beheld the Lord’s 
coming to Judgment, and calls all men also to behold it.] Observe, 

First. That Christ’s coming to judgment was prophesied of as early as the 
middle of the patriarchal age, and was therefore even then a received and 
acknowledged truth. “The Lord cometh with his holy myriads,” including 
both angels and the spirits of just men made perfect. What a glorious time 
will that be when Christ shall come with ten thousand of these! And we are 
told for what great and awful ends and purposes he will come so accompanied 
and attended; namely, to execute judgment upon all. Observe, 

Secondly. Tt was spoken of then, so long ago, as a thing just at hand; 
behold, “the Lord cometh;” he is just a coming, he will be upon you before 
you are aware, and unless you be very cautious and diligent, before you are 
provided to meet him comfortably. He cometh, 1. To execute judgment upon 
the wicked. 2. To convince them. Observe, Christ will condemn none without 
precedent, trial, and conviction, such conviction as shall at least silence even 
themselves; they shall have no excuse or apology to make that they either can 
or dare then stand by. Then every mouth shall be stopped, the Judge and his 
sentence shall be, by all the impartial, approved and applauded, and even the 
guilty condemned criminal shall be speechless, though at present they want 
not bold and specious pleas, which they vent with all assurance and coufi- 
dence; and yet it is sure that the mock trials of prisoners in the gaol among 
themselves, and the real trial at the bar before the proper judge, soon appear 
to be very different things. [The certain judgment coming upon the wicked 
is a great help in evil days to a bold and close walk with God.] 

I cannot pass this 15th verse without taking notice how often, and how em- 
phatically, the word “ungodly” is repeated in it; no less than four times— 
ungodly men, ungodly sinners, ungodly deeds, and, as to the manner, un- 
godly committed. Godly or ungodly signifies little with men now a days, 
unless it be to scoff at an 
the language of the Holy Ghost. 
must be accounted for in the day of judgment. Observe farther, Hard speeches 
of one another, especially if ill-grounded, will most certainly come into account 
ut the judgment of the great day. Let us all take care in time. If thou, saith 
one of our good old puritans, smite a miscalled heretic, or a schismatic, and 
God find a real saint bleeding, took thou to it, how thou wilt answer it; it may 
be too late te say, before the angel, it was an error, 
allude to that expression of the Divinely inspired writer. 

In the 16th verse the apostle enlarges farther on the character of these evil 
men and seducers; “ They are murmurers, complainers,” &c. Observe, that 
a murmuring, complaining temper, indulged and expressed, lays men under a 
very ill character. Such are very weak at least, and for the most part very 
wicked. They murmur against God and his providence, against men and their 
conduct; they are angry at every thing that happens, and never pleased with 
their own state and condition in the world, as not thinking it good enough for 
them. Such “walk after their own lusts;” their will, their appetite, their 
fancy, is their only rule and law. Mr. Henry’s note here is, that they who 
please their sinful appetites are most prone to yield to their ungovernable 
passions. [We may observe an awful likeness in the sinners before the deluge, 


and liberties, shut out from heaven, they, like condemned prisoners, 
await their doom.” 

7. “ Even as:” rather, “how,” depending on “I wish to remind 
you” (verse 5), and introducing the third example. “ Strange 
flesh:” “other flesh than that appointed by God for the fulfilment 
of natural desire” (Alford), “ Eternal fire:” “Undergoing the 
punishment, as may even now be seen, of eternal fire, of that fire 
which shall never be quenched” (Alford), 
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deride even the very expressions; but it is not so in | 
Observe, Omissions as well as commissions | 


|| of faith ina Bure conscience, Zit. i. 9; 1 Tim. iii. 9. 
Y 


Ecel. vy. 6. I only here | 
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in the time of Enoch, and sinners before the last fire: ‘“ As it was in the days 
of Noah, so shall it be also in the days of the Son of man,” Lu. xvii. 26,27. How 
many, alas, in our day are speaking great swelling words of the wonders of 
arts and science, and improved knowledge, and admiring man more than God!] 

The exhortation the apostle here gives to those to whom he wrote, which, 
with the doxology in the last two verses, concludes the epistle. 


17 But, beloved, remember ye the words which 
were spoken before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; 18 How that they told you there should be 
mockers in the last time, who should walk after their 
own ungodly lusts. 19 These be they who separate 
themselves, sensual, having not the Spirit. 20 But 
ye, beloved, building up yourselves on your most 
holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, 21 Keep 
yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mere 
of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 22 And 
of some have compassion, making a difference: 23 
And others save with fear, pulling them out of the 
fire; hating even the garment spotted by the flesh. 
24 Now unto him that is able to keep you from 
falling, and to present you faultless before the pre- 
sence of his glory with exceeding joy, 25 'To the 
only wise God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and ever. Amen. 


First. He calls them to remember how they had been forewarned: “ But, be- 

loved, remember,” &c., ver. 17. Remember, take heed that ye thinkit not strange, 

namely, so as to stumble, and be offended, and have your faith staggered by it. 
‘that such people as the seducers before described and warned against should 
, arise, and that early, in the Christian church,—seeing all this was foretold 
by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, and consequently the accomplishment 
of it in the event is a confirmation of your faith, instead of being in the least 
an occasion of shaking and regia Hk you therein. Observe, 1. They who 
would persuade must make it evident that they sincerely love those whom they 
would persuade. Bitter words and hard usage never did nor ever will con- 
vince, much less persuade any body. [Christians are beloved of the Father, 
| of the Son, and of the Hoiy Ghost; beloved of angels and of their fellow -Chris- 
tians. One delightful, heavenly atmosphere of love embraces the whole family 
of God.] 2. The words which inspired persons have spoken or written, duly 
remembered and reflected on, are the best preservative against dangerous 
errors. This will always be so till men have learnt to speak better than God 
himself. 3. We ought not to be offended if errors and persecutions arise and 
prevail in the Christian church, This was foretold, and therefore we should 
not think worse of Christ’s person, doctrine, or cross, when we see it fulfilled: 
see 2 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 3. Therefore we must not think it 
strange, but comfort ourselves with this, that in the midst of all this hurly-burly 
Christ will maintain his church, and make good his promise that “the gates ot 
hell shall not prevail against it,” Mat. xvi. 18. [Jude, by referring to the testi- 
mony of the apostles, and especially of Peter, 2 Pet. iii. 3, shews that his own 
epistle was late among the writings of the New Testament. Mocking is the 
consummation of wickedness, Ps.i.1. ‘The expression “the last times,” when 
compared with the words of Peter, “In the last days perilous times shall 
come,” naturally lead our thoughts to the close of the Christian dispensation, 
before the Lord’s coming, 2 Pet. iii. 3-10. The book of Revelation is a fuller 
exposition of these prophecies.] 4. The more religion is ridiculed and persecuted 
the faster hold we should take and keep of it. Being forewarned we should 
shew that we are forearmed under such trials; we should stand firm, and “not 
be soon shaken in mind,” 2 Thes. ii. 2. 

Secondly. He guards them against seducers, by a farther description of their 
odious characters : “‘ These be they who separate,” &c., ver.19. Observe, 1. Sen- 
sualists are the worst separatists. ‘They separate themselves from God, and 
Christ. and his church, to the devil, world, and flesh, by their ungodly courses 
and vicious practices, and that is a great deal worse than separation from an 
particular branch of the visible church, on account of opinions or modes an 
circumstances of external government or worship; though many can patiently 
bear with the former, while they are plentifully and almost perpetual railin 
at the latter, as if no sin were damnable but what they are pleased to cal 
schism. [‘lhe Gospel is an uniting and not a separating religion. We must 
not separate from true churches of Christ or true Christians, holding and 
loving the great truths of the Gospel, even though there be many lesser dif 
ferences, Rom. xiv. 1.] 2. That sensual men have not the Spirit, namely, of 
God and Christ, the Spirit of holiness, which whoever has nct is none of 
Christ's, does not belong to him, Rom. viii. 9. 3. ‘he worse others are the 
better should we endeavour and approve ourselves to be. ‘The more busy 
Satan and his instruments are to pervert others in judgment or practice, the 
more tenacious should we be of sound doctrine and a good conversation, hold- 
| ing fast the faithful word, as we have been divinely oye holding the mystery 

e consci ; i {The highest and holiest 
hristian life may be carried on in the midst of a world lying in 


| duties of the 
wickedness. E 
Thirdly. He exhorts them to persevering constancy in truth and holiness. 
| 1. “ Building up,” &., ver. 20. Observe, The way to hold fast our profession 
is to hold on init. Having laid our foundation well in a sound faith and a sin- 
cere, upright heart, we must build upon it, that is, make farther progress con- 
tinually. And we should take care with what materials we carry on our build- 
ing, namely, gold, silver, precious stones, not wood, hay, stubble, 1 Cor. iii. 12. 
Right principles and a regular conversation will stand the test even of the 
fiery trial; but whatever we mix of baser alloy, though we be in the main 
sincere, we shall suffer loss by it; and though our oat weed be saved, all that 
part of our work shall be consumed; and if we ourselves escape it will be with 
xreat danger and difficulty, as from a house on fire on every side. 
2. “ Praying in the Holy Ghost.” Observe, Ist. Prayer is the nurse of 


8. “Dreamers :” omit “filthy,” and read, “these men dream- 
ing” (compare 1 Thess. v. 6, 7), Scripture representing sinners as 
asleep. Bengel has well observed, “As a man dreaming seems to_ 
himself to be seeing and hearing many things, so the natural 
man’s lusts are agitated by joy, distress, fear, and other passions ; 
but he is a stranger to self-command. Hence, although he bring 
into play all the powers of reason, he cannot conceive the true 
liberty which the sons of light enjoy.” This term (‘‘ dreamers”) very 
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faith ; the way to build up ourselves in our most holy faith is to continue ! 
sustant in prayer, Rom, xii. 12. 2nd. Our prayers are then most likely to pre- 
vail when we pray in the Holy Ghost; that is, under his guidance and inf!uence, 
according to the rule of his word, with faith, fervency, and constant, persever- 
ing importunity, ‘This is praying in the Holy Ghost, whether it be done by or 
without a set, prescribed form. [It is easy to repeat forms of prayer, or by 
the intellect to pray extempore, but there is no real prayer from the heart of 
fallen man except what the Holy Ghost inspires.) 

3. “ Keep yourselves,” &c., ver. 21; that is, Ist. Keep up the grace of love to 
God in its lively, vigorous actings and exercises in your souls. 2nd. ‘Take heed 
of throwing yourselves out of the love of God to you, or its delightful, cheering 
strengthening manifestations. Keep yourselves in the way of God if you would 
continue in his love, 

4. “ Looking for the mercy,” &c. Observe, ist. Eternal life is to be looked 
for only through mercy. Mercy is our only plea, nut merit; or if merit, not 
our own but another’s, who has merited for us what otherwise we could have 
laid no claim to, nor have entertained any well-grounded hope of. 2nd. It is 
said, not only through the mercy of God as our Creator, but through the mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ as Redeemer. All that come to heaven must come 
thither “through our Lord Jesus Christ,” “for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved,” but that of the Lord 
Jesus only, Acts iv. 12, compared with ver. 10. 3rd. ‘Chat a believing expecta- 
tion of eternal life will arm us against the snares of sin, 2 Pet. iii. 14. A lively 
faith of the blessed hope will help us to mortify our cursed lusts. [Continually 
realise God’s love to your soul, Spell it out from the midst of your trials, and 
dwell in it, and rejoice in it every day. And after you have done all, look 
only for merey, and mercy in Jesus, as your solid foundation of hope for 
eternal life.] 

Fourthly. He directs them how to behave towards erring brethren; “ And of 
some have compassion,” &e., ver. 22, 23. Observe, 

1. We ought to do all we can to rescue others out of the snare of the devil, 
that they may be saved from (or recovered, when entangled therein, out of) 
dangerous errors or pernicious practices. We are not only, under God, our 
own keepers, but every man ought to be, as much as in him fies, his brother’s 
keeper. None but a wicked Cain will contradict this, Gen. iv. 9. We must 
watch over one another, faithfully, yet prudently, reprove each other, set a good 
example to all about us. 

2. And this must be done “ with compassion, making a difference.” How is 
that? We must distinguish between the weak and the wilful. Ist. Of some 
we must have compassion, treat them with all tenderness, restore them in the 
spirit of meekness, not be needlessly harsh and severe in our censures of them 
and their actions, nor proud and haughty in our carriage towards them; not 
implacable, averse to reconciliation with them, or adinitting them to the friend- 
ship they formerly had with us, when they give evident or even strougly hopeful 
tokens of a sincere repentance. If God hath forgiven them, why should not 
we? We infinitely more need his forgiveness than they do, or can do, ours, 
though perhaps neither they nor we are justly or sutticiently sensible of this. 
2ud. “ Others save with fear.” Urging upon them the terrors of the Lord, 
endeavour to frighten them out of their sins; preach hell and damnation to 
them, so good Mr. Henry. But what if prudence and caution in administering 
even the most just and severe reproofs be what is primarily and chiefly here 
intimated? (1 a but offerit* As if he had said, ‘ Fear, lest you frustrate your 
own good intentions and * ..est designs by rash and imprudent management, 
that you do not harden ustead of reclaiming, even where greater degrees of 
severity are requisite than in the immediately foregoing instance.’ e are 
often apt to overdo when we are sure we mean honestly, and think we are 
right in the main; yet the very worst are not needlessly, or rashly, or to ex- 
tremity to be provoked, lest they be thereby farther hardened through our 
default. “ Hating even the garment,” &c.; that is, keeping yourselves at the 
utmost distance from what is or appears evil, and designing and endeavouring 
that others may do so too. Avoid, as Mr. Henry speaks, all that leads to sin, 
or that looks like sin, 1 Z’hes. v. 22. 


JUDE. 


Fifthly. The apostle concludes this epistle with solemn ascription of glory to 
the great God. Note, Whatever is the subject or argument we have been treat- 
ing of, ascribing glory to God is fittest tor us to conclude with, ver. 24, 25. 
Note farther, God is able, and he is as willing as able,to keep us from fall- 
ing, and to present us faultless “‘ before the presence of his glory:” not as 
those who have never been faulty, (for what has once been done can never be 


fitly describes various sects of mystics. Under the plea of advancing 
spiritual life, many of these have indulged in sensuality, and so 
defile the flesh ; at other times this mysticism has identified itself 
with tenets inconsistent not with one form of civil government, but 
with all, andso has taught men to “ despise dominion ;” and further, 
its supporters, in forming low and gross conceptions of the celestial 
beings and their glories, have spoken evil of dignities. Thus has the 
spiritual hope of Christ’s Church been degraded to the level of the 
sensual paradise of Mahomet. 

9. Reference to Satan’s former dignity withheld the archangel. 
(See Dan. x. 13, xii. 1; Rev. xii. 7.) On this contention Alford 
remarks, “ St. Jude took the incident from primitive tradition, which 
tradition, slightly modified, is also given by the prophet Zechariah 
(iii. 1—8). That the incident is related as matter of fact is evident 
by the very form of it. That being thus related as matter of fact, it 
is matter of fact, is a conclusion which will or will not be made, 
according as we are persuaded of the authenticity of the epistle as a 
part of canonical Scripture, and according as we esteem that canonical 
Scripture itself.” - 

11. “Cain:” following his selfish and envious nature. (See 1 John 
iii, 11—15.) “Balaam:” reckless of what it costs, they rush after 
gain like Balaam, Either “perished by gainsaying, as Korah,” or 
‘‘ perished in (as included in) the gainsaying of Korah ”—1.e., when 
we read of Korah we read of these too, as perishing after the same 
example. The three men here mentioned seem to represent three 
types of godlessness—self-suflicient pride, greedy avarice, and turbu- 
lent ambition. 

12. “Spots:” rather, “rocks,” threatening their love-feasts 
with shipwreck. Read “ feasting with you, pasturing themselves.” 
“ Clouds,” from which rain would be expected. ‘Trees whose fruit 
withereth :” rather, ‘trees of the late autumn.” “'l'wice dead:” 
first, as they seem in winter; and secondly, when “ plucked up by 
the roots.” So these apostates had been dead in sin before their 
conversion, and were now dead, having become apostates. Observe the 
climax—not only without leaves and fruit, but dead; not only dead, 
but plucked up, and cast aside. 

13. See Isa, lvii. 20; 2 Pet. ii. 17. “ Wandering stars :’ 
comets, or meteors, blazing and passing away into darkness. 


” erratic 
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rendered undone, even by Omnipotence itself, for that implies a contradiction,) 
but as those whose faults shall not be imputed to their ruin, which, but for 
God's mercy, and a Saviour’s merits, they might must justly have been. “ Be- 
fore the presence of his glory.” Observe, 1. ‘That the glory of the Lord wali 
shortly be present. We now look upon it as distant, and tou many look upon 
it as uncertain, but it will come, and it will be manifest and apparent; * Every 
eye shall see him,” ev. i. 7. ‘his is now the object of our faith, but hereafter 
(and sure it cannot now be long to) it will be the object of our sense. Who 
we now believe in, him we shall shortly see to our unspeakable joy and comfort, 
or inexpressible terror and consternation, | Pel. i. 8. 2. ‘That all real, sincere 
believers shall be preseuted, at the Lord Redeemer’s appearance and comin,, 
by him their glorious Head, to the Father, in order to bis approbation, acces: - 
ance, and reward,” They were given him of the Father, and of all that were .v 


.wiven him he has lost none, nor will lose any oue, net an individual, a singis 


soul, but will present them all perfectly holy and happy, when he shall surrenace 
his mediatorial kingdom to his God and our God, lis Father and our Father, 
Jno. vi. 39; xvii. 12; 1 Cor. xv.24. (Our preservation from falling is founded 
on the ability of him who is omnipotent; however difficult, then, it is sure to 
all the sheep of Christ. The certain result of the Divine dispensations is, Liat 
every child of God shall be found faultless, without spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing. O the fulness of joy to Christ the Lord, to holy angels, to all tie 
saints, will that day bring !] 3. When believers shall be presented faultless, it 
will be with exceeding joy. Alas! now our faults fill us with fears, doubts, 
and sorrows. But be of good cheer; if we are sincere we shall be, our dear 
Redeemer has undertaken for it we shall be, presented faultless. Where there 
is no sin there will be no sorrow; where there is the perfection of holiness there 
will be the perfection of joy. Surely the God who can and will do all tins 
is worthy to have glory, majesty, duminion, and power ascribed to him, boiu 
Pos and for ever. And to this we may well with the apostie fix our hearvy 
men. 

(With all my dislike of a certain ultraism in our church, let me not forget the 
obligation of contending earnestly for the faith—one leading and pre-eminence 
article of which I hold to be justification by faith alone: and yet the first 
deviation from the faith which our apostle here specifies, and most dwelis upon, 
is the converting of God’s grace unto sin, as if the doctrine of our Saviour were 
not a doctrine according to godliness and all purity. No doubt the denial of 
Jesus Christ, whether in his person or work, is also noted; but what is chiefly 
insisted on is the practical abuse of gospel merey. Preserve me from all sucu 
abuses, O God—from vile lusts, from covetousness, from insvlence, whether im 
thought or speech, against the authorities, whether of church or state. ‘Chey are 
probably the ecclesiastical dignities which are here reierred to; but how aptly 
may it often be said, that in speaking evil of them we speak of what we know 
not; we meddle with matters too high for us! What fearfully expressive images 
are here made use of—clouds withuut water, or having the semblance and the 
promise of what is good, whilst utterly void thereof—carried about of winds, 
the sport of every incitement—trees having the leaves of profession, but all the 
fruits of righteousness either withering or wanting—twice dead, the death in 
trespasses and sins before entering the church, the sins unto death of the ure- 
coverable backslider after it—stars of brilliancy and conspicuousness, it may 
be, wandering here and there, but soon to be extinguished tor ever, Save me, 
O God, from such a moral and spiritual catastrophe as this! Root out my 
sensuality, and give me thy Spirit. Let me henceforth be habitual and diligent 
in practising that lesson of the inner man, the truly important one which is were 
given, for keeping my heart in the love of God, Let me build myself up boca 
on the securiuies and sauctities of the taith—looking for mercy, yet praying tor 
holiness—fearing God, yet hoping in his mercy. ‘Thus the exercise of taith, aid 
the presence of its objects to the mind, keep alive the gratitude, while the moot 
holy character of these objects waking a kindred character in us, ensures the 
process that by looking unto God we become like unto God. Let the terrors 
of the Lord, so forcibly depicted in this chapter, keep me back from the ways 
of destruction—let the winuing love and Compassion of my Saviour maintain 
me in constant adherence to him, so that 1 may abide in him continually. 1 
thy wisdom, O God, would I reter the whole conduct of my soul. Keep me 
from falling, and present me faultiess before thy throne. ‘Lhus shall bimdeed 
be preserved in Christ Jesus; and while on myself there would be realised tne 
two clauses of the Bethlehem proclamation — peace on earth and pooduwils to 
men—the last clause of * Glory to God in the highest’ would have its ilusuioes 
verification.—Cha/mers’s Posthumous Works.) 


14. “It is not clear whether Jude is making a citation from a 
work already in the hands of his readers, or is employing a tra- 
ditionary prophecy not at that time committed to writing, but after- 
wards embodied in the apocryphal work named the Book of Knoch.” 
«The seventh from Adam:” Enoch is called so to distinguish tim 
from Enoch the son of Cain. (See Gen. iv. 17.) ‘Ten thousands of 
his saints:” literally, “in the midst of his holy myriads.” ‘lhese 
may therefore be angels or saints, ; 

15. “To execute judgment :” rather, “ to hold judgment’’—.e., to 
perform the office of a judge, and undertake universal, judicial 
administration. “ Against him:” in 2 Pet. iii. 4 we have an example 
of this ungodly speaking against the Lord. The reference here may 
well include the hard speeches made against God’s children, and so 
against God in their persons. Noah, Lot, the apostles and prophets, 
may furnish examples. 

16. “ Murmurers:” like the discontented and rebellious among the 
Israelites of old. (Compare 1 Cor, x. 10.) ‘Complainers:” those 
who find fault with their lot in life. ‘‘ Great swelling words:’ we., 
the language of insolent pride or boasting. (Compare 2 Pet. ii. 18.) 
Among such might be included those who insolently abused their 
Christian liberty, to gratify their uncurbed inclinations. ‘“ Having 
men’s persons,” &c.: %.e., paying court to the rich and powerful for 
the sake of their own interests. 

17. “The words,” &c.: warnings such as this are to be’ found 
in Acts xx. 29, 30; 2 Thess. ii. 3-12; 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 1; 
2 Pet. iii. 2, 3. 

18. “Last time:” similar expressions are found in James v. 3; 
2 Pet. iii. 8. See also 2 Tim. iii. 1; 1 Tim. iv. 1; Acts xx. 29. The 
phrase is used for the times of the Christian dispensation (Acts ii, 17 ; 
Heb. i. 2; 1 Pet. i. 20). 

19. “The Spirit :’? “The higher spiritual life of man’s spirit in 
communion with the Holy Spirit ” (Alford), 

20. Resumption from verse 17. 

23. Read “And some indeed convict when contending with 
you, but others save, snatching them from the fire, and others com- 
passionate in fear, hating even,’ &e. “ Avoiding all familiarity with 
them, as they would avoid touching the gurwent infected from the 
flesh of one who had died of pestilence.” 
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Iv ought to be no prejudice to the credit and authority of this book that it has been rejected by men of corrupt minds, such as Cerdon and Marcion, and doubted 
of by men of a better character; for that has been the lot of other parts of holy writ, and of the Divine Author of the Scripture himself. ‘The imaze and 
superscription of this book is truly sacred and Divine; the matter of it agreeable with other prophetical books, particularly Ezekiel and Daniel; the church of God 
has generally received it, and found good counsel and great comfort in it. 

{It is a remarkable circumstance, says Mr. Horne, that the authenticity of this book was very generally, if not universally, acknowledged during the first two 
centuries, and yet in the third century it began to be questioned. This seems to have been occasioned by some absurd notions concerning the Millenium, winch a 
few well-meaning but fanciful expositors grounded on this book; which notions their opponents injudiciously and presumptuously endeavoured to discredit, by 
denying the authority of the book itself. So little, however, has this portion of holy writ suffered from the ordeal of criticism to which it has in consequence been 
subjected, that (as Sir Isaac Newton has long since remarked) there is no other book of the New Testament so strongly attested, or commented upon so early, as 
the Apocalypse. The external evidence for the authenticity and inspiration of the Apocalypse is to be collected from the same sources as the evidence for the 
other books of the New Testament, namely, from the testimonies of those ancient writers who, living at a period near toits publication, appear by their quotations 
or allusions to have received it as a part of sacred Scripture. And this evidence is so abundant and explicit, that——we are authorised to affirm that the 
Apocalypse has been generally received in all ages. To borrow the eloquent sentiments of Dr. Woodhouse,—‘ We have seen its rise, as of a pure fountain, from 
the sacred rock of the apostolical church. We have traced it through the first century of its passage, flowing from one fair field to another, identified through 
them all, and every where the same. As it proceeded lower, we have seen attempts to obscure its sacred origin, to arrest or divert its course, to lose it in the sands 
of antiquity, or bury it in the rubbish of the dark ages. We have seen these attempts repeated in our own times, and by a dexterous adversary. But it has at 
length arrived to us, such as it flowed forth at the beginning.’ The internal evidence we may reduce to three points. 1. The Apocalypse corresponds in doctrine 
and imagery with other books of Divine authority. 2. The sublimity of the ideas and imagery is another striking internal evidence of the genuineness and Divine 
origin of the Apocalypse. 3. The style of the Apocalypse coincides with the style of the undisputed writings of St. John. For farther evidences of the genuineness 
of this book, see Horne’s Introduction, iv. 479, where also is an account of larger works on the same subject. See also Preliminary Essay, and Appendix to 
Elliott’s Hor@ Apocalyptice, vol. 1.) 

From the beginning the church of God has been blessed with prophecy. That glorious prediction of breaking the serpent’s head was the stay and support ot 
the patriarchal age, and the many prophecies there were concerning the Messiah to come were the Gospel of the Old Testament. Christ himself prophesied of 
the destruction of Jerusalem; and about the time in which that was accomplished he entrusted the apostle John with this book of Ievelation, to deliver it to the 
church as a prediction of the most important events that should happen to the end of time, for the support of the faith of his people and the direction of their 
hope. [As to the time when this book was written, the most probable and generally received opinion is, that John was banished into Patmos towards the end 
of Domitian’s reign, by virtue of his edicts for persecuting the Christians, and that he had the Revelations contained in the Apocalypse during his exile; though 
the book itself could not have been published until after the apostle’s release and return to Ephesus. Domitian’s death is related to have happened in September, 
A.D. 96. The Christian exiles were then liberated, and John was permitted to return to Ephesus. As, however, the emperor’s decease, and the permission to 
return, could not be known in Asia immediately, some time must intervene before the apostle could be at liberty either to write the Apocalypse at Ephesus, or tu 
send it by messengers from Patmos. We conclude, therefore, with T'urretin, Mosheim, Dr. Mill, Le Clerc, Basnage, Dr. Lardner, Bishop ‘Tomline, Dr. Woodiiouse, 
Neander, Elliott, and other eminent critics, in placing the Apocalypse in the year 96 or 97. It is important to bear this in mind in the perusal of the following 
Exposition, as the author, by giving an earlier date, has been led to apply predictions to events, such as the destruction of Jerusalem, which, if the date above 
assigned be correct, had previously taken place.) It is called the Revelution, because God therein discovers those things which could never have been sifted out by 
the reasonings of human understanding ; those deep things of God which no man knows, but the Spirit of God, and those to whom he reveals them. 


® By the Rev. W. Tong. See Preface ta Vol. HII. 


Introductory Note-—The question of the canonical authority of 


the Book of Revelation is identical with the question of its author- 
ship. The book for almost two centuries was accepted as St. John’s. 
The doubt then suggested has found supporters in later times, but it 
seems next to impossible to overlook the fact that the writer repre- 
sents himself as John the Evangelist. If to the claim advanced by 
the writer be added the weight of historical evidence, commencing 
with the early witness of Puapias (himself a hearer of St. John and a 
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| friend of Polycarp), and supported since that date (a.p. 116) by the 


testimonies of Justin Martyr (4.p. 150), the author of the Muratorian 
fragment (a.p. 170), Melito of Sardis (same date), Eusebius, ‘heo- 
philus of Antioch, Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
followed in the third and fourth centuries by Ephrem Syrus, Basil, 
Athanasius, Augustine, and Jerome, we shall not be surprised 1] 
there has been claimed “an overwhelming weight of testimony 
favour of the canonical autLority and authorship of this book.” 


A.D. 96. 
CHAPTER I. 


This chapter is a general preface to the whole book, and contains. I. An inscription, 
declaring the original and the design of it, ver. 1, 2. II. The apostolical benediction 
pronounced on all those that shall pay a due regard to the contents of this book, 
ver. 3—8. III. A glorious vision or appearance of the Lord Jesus Christ to the apostle 
John, when ne delivered to him this Revelation, from ver. 9 to the end of the chapter. 


HE Revelation of Jesus 


unto him, to shew unto his 
servants things which must 
shortly come to pass; and 
he sent and signified z by 
V7 his angel unto his servant 
742 John: 2 Who bare record 
~ of the word of God, and 

= G * of the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, and of all things that he saw. 


Here we have, 

First. What we may call the pedigree of this book. __ 

1. It is the revelation of Jesus Christ. The whole Bible is so; for all revela- 
tion comes through Christ, and all centres in him; and especially in these last 
days God has spoken to us by his Son, and concerning his Son. Christ, as the 
King of his church, has been pleased thus far to let his church know by what 
rules and methods he will proceed in his government; and, as the Prophet of 
the church, he has made known to us the things that shall be hereafter. 

2. Ic is a revelation which God gave unto Christ. Though Christ is himself 
God, and as such has light and life in himself, yet, as he sustains the office of 
Mediator between God and man, he receives his instructions from the Father. 
The human nature of Christ, though endowed with the greatest sagacity, judg- 
ment, and penetration, yet could not in a way of reason discover these great 
events, which not being produced by natural causes, but wholly depending 
upon the will of God, could only be the object of Divine prescience, and must 
come to a created mind only by revelation. Our Lord Jesus is the great 
trustee of Divine revelation; it is to him we owe the knowledge we have of 
what we are to expect from God, and what he expects from us. 

3. This revelation Christ sent and signified by his angel. Observe here the 
admirable order of Divine revelation. God gave it to Christ, and Christ em- 
ployed an angel to communicate it to the churches. The angels are God’s mes- 
sengers ; they are ministering spirits to the heirs of salvation; they are Christ’s 
servants. Principalities and powers are subject to him; all the angels of God 
are obliged to worship him. 

4, The angel signified it to the apostle John. As the angels are the messen- 
gers of Christ, the ministers are the messengers of the churches; what they 
receive from heaven they are to communicate to the churches. John was the 
apostle chosen for this purpose. Some think he was the only one surviving, the 
rest having sealed their testimony with their blood. This was to be the last 
book of Divine revelation, and therefore notified to the church by the last of the 
apostles. John was the beloved disciple; he was under the New Testament 
- as the prophet Daniel under the Old, a man greatly beloved. He was the ser- 
vant of Christ; he was an apostle, an evangelist, and a prophet; he served 
Christ in all the three extraordinary offices of the church. James was an 
apostle, but not a prophet nor evangelist; Matthew was an apostle and evan- 
gelist, but not a prophet; Luke was an evangelist, but neither a prophet nor 
apostle; but John was all three, and so Christ calls him in an eminent sense 
his servant John. : : 

5. John was to deliver this revelation to the church, to all his servants; for 
the revelation was not designed only for the use of Christ’s extraordinary ser- 
vants, the ministers, but for all his servants, the members of the church; they 
have all a right to the oracles of God, and all have their concern in them. 

Secondly. Here we have the subject-matter of this revelation, namely, the 
things that must shortly come to pass. The evangelists give us an account of 
the things that are past, prophecy gives us an account of things to come. These 
future events are shewed, and not in the clearest light in which God could have 
set them, but in such a light as he saw most proper, and which would best 
answer his wise and holy purposes. Had they been as clearly foretold in all 
their circumstances as God could have revealed them, the prediction might have 
prevented the accomplishment; but they are foretold more darkly, to beget in 
us a veneration for the Scripture, and to engage our attention, and excite our 
inquiry. And we have in this revelation a general idea of the methods of Divine 
providence and government in and about the church, and many good lessons 
may be learned hereby. These events, it is said, were such as should not only 
come to pass garel’, but shortly; that is, they would begin to come to pass very 
shortly, and the whole would be accomplished in a short time; for now the last 
ages of the world were come. 

Pe Here is an attestation of the prophecy 
John, who bare record of the word of God, and 
Christ, and of all things that he saw. It is observable that the historical books 
of the Old Testament have not always the name of the historian prefixed to 
them, as in the book of Judges, Kings, Chronicles ; but in the prophetical 
books the name is always prehzed, as Isaiah, Jeremiah, &c. So in the New 
Testament, though John did not pees his name to his first epistle, yet he does 
to this prophecy, as ready to vouch and answer for the truth of it; and he does 
not only give us his name but his office. He was one who bare record of the 
word of God in general, and of the testimony of Jesus in particular, and of all 
witee that he saw ; he was an eye-witness, and he concealed nothing that he saw. 
Nothing recorded in this revelation was his own invention or imagination; but 
all was the record of God, and the testimony of Jesus; and, as he added nothing 
to it, so he kept back no part of the counsels of God. 


—— " 


ver. 2. It was signified to 
of the testimony of Jesus 


3 Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear 
the words of this prophecy, and keep those things 
which are written therein: for the time zs at hand. 


i. 1, “ The Revelation of Jesus Christ ;’” i.e., the revelation belong- 
ing to him, and coming from him as his gift from the Father to us. 
God the Father gave it to the Son, and the Son to his Church. 
“Shortly:” from this word many of the Preterist. school argue that 
the prophecies of the Apocalypse must all have been fulfilled within 
a comparatively short period of their first delivery. But the meaning 
of the word is amply satisfied by the immediate commencement of the 
early scenes of this great prophetical drama. 
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OHN to the seven churches 
“e which are in Asia: Grace be 
VW? unto you, and peace, from him 
NA which is, and which was, and 
Nf? which is to come; and from the 
Y seven Spirits which are before 
aad: «, his throne; 5 And from Jesus 
i a @ y Christ, who is the faithful wit- 
( Wes AS] ness, and the first begotten of 
DSS yg the dead, and the prince of the 
kings of the earth. Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, 6 And 
hath made us kings and priests unto God and his 
Father; to him de glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen. 7 Behold, he cometh with clouds ; and 
every eye shall see him, and they also which pierced 
him: and all kindreds of the earth shall wail be- 
cause of him. Even so, Amen. 8 I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the 
Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to 
come, the Almighty. 


We have here an apostolical benediction on those that should give a due 
regard to this Divine revelation; and this benediction is given more generally 
and more specially. 

First. More Fenprally; to all that either read or hear the words of the pro- 
phecy. ‘This blessing seems to be pronounced with a design to encourage us to 
study this book, and not be weary of looking into it upon the account of the 
obscurity of many things in it; it will repay the labour of the careful and atten- 
tive reader. Observe, 1. It is a blessed privilege to enjoy the oracles of God. 
This was one of the principal advantages the Jews had above the Gentiles. 
2. It is a blessed thing to study the Scriptures. They are well employed that 
search the Scriptures. 3. It isa privilege not only to read the Scriptures our- 
selves, but to hear them read by others, who are qualified to give us the sense 
of what they read, and to lead us into an understanding of them. 4. It is not 
sufficient to our blessedness that we read and hear the Scriptures, but we must 
keep the things that are written; we must keep them in our memories, in our 
minds, in our affections, and in practice, and we shall be blessed in the deed. 
5. The nearer we come to the accomplishment of the Scriptures, the greater 
regard we should give unto them. ‘The time is at hand, and we should be su 
much the more attentive as we see the day approaching. 

Secondly. The apostolical benediction is pronounced more specially, and par- 
ticularly to the seven Asiatic churches, ver. 4. ‘These seven churches are 
named in ver. 11, and distinct messages sent to each of them respectively in the 
chapters following. ‘The apostolical blessing is more expressly directed to 
these, because they were nearest to him, who was now in the isle of Patmos, 
and perhaps he had the peculiar care of them and superintendency over them, 
not excluding any of the rest of the apostles, if any of them were now living. 
Here observe, 

1, What the blessing is which he pronounceth on all the faithful in these 
churches: grace and peace, holiness and comfort. Grace, that is, the goodwill 
of God towards us, and his good work in us; and peace, that is, the sweet 
evidence and assurance of this grace. There can be no true peace where there 
is not true grace; and where grace goes before, peace will follow. 

2. From whence this blessing is to come. In whose name does the apostle 
bless the churches? Why, in the name of God, of the whole Trinity ; for this is 
an act of adoration, and God only is the proper object of it; his ministers must 
bless the people in no name but his alone. And here, Ist. The Father is first 
named—God the Father; which may be taken either essentially for God as God, 
or personally, for the first person in the ever-blessed ‘I'rinity, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and he is described as the Jehovah, which is, 
and which was, and which is to come; eternal, unchangeable, the same to the 
Old Testament church which was, and to the New Testament church which is; 
and will be the same to the church triumphant which is to come. 2nd. The 
Holy Spirit, called the seven Spirits; not seven in number or in nature, but the 
infinite, perfect Spirit of God, in whom there is a diversity of gifts and opera- 
tions. Heis before the throne; for as God made, so he governs all things by 
his Spirit. 3rd. The Lord Jesus Christ. He mentions ied after the Spirit, 
because he intended to enlarge more upon the person of Christ, as God mani- 
fested in the flesh, whom he had seen dwelling on earth before, and now saw 
again in a glorious form; and observe the particular account we have here of 
Christ, ver. 5. First. He is the faithful Witness. He was from eternity a wit- 
ness tu all the counsels of God, Jno. xi. 18, and he wa§ in time a faithful wit- 
ness to God’s revealed will, who has now spoken to us by his Son, and upon his 
testimony we may safely depend, for he is a faithful witness, cannot be deceived, 
and cannot deceive us. Secondly. He is the first begotten or first-born from 
the dead, or the first Parent and Head of the resurrection, the only one tiat 
raised himself by his own power, and who will by the same power raise up his 
people from their graves to everlasting honour. For he has begotten them 
again to a lively hope by his resurrection from the dead. Thirdly. He is the 
Prince of the kings of the earth. From him they have their authority; by him 
their power is limited, and their wrath restrained; by him their counsels are 
overruled, and to him they are accountable. This is good news to the church 
and it is good evidence of the Godhead of Christ, who is King of kings and Lord 
of lords. Fourthly. He is the great Friend of his church and people; one that 
has done great things for them, and this out of pure disinterested affection; he 
has loved them, and in pursuance of that everlasting love he has, Ist. Washed 
them from their sins in his own blood. Sins leave a stain upon the soul, a stain 
of guilt and of pollution; rothing can fetch ont this stain but the blood of 
Christ; and, rather than it should not be washed out, Christ was willing to 


L3% 


i, 2. ‘And of all things that he saw: aiford, following the best 
MSS., omits “ and,’’ and renders ‘fas much as he saw.” 

i. 3. “He that readeth:” anderstood by some of the public 
reader. 

i. 4, ‘f Asia:” i.¢e., not what we call Asia Minor, but the strip of 
western seaboard, in extent not more than one-third of Asia Minor. 
(Compare 1 Pet. i. 1; Acts ii. 9.) ‘ Him which is to come:” this 
affirms not merely future existence, as the expressions ‘‘ which is’’ 
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shed his own blood to purchase pardon and puri 
them kings and priests to God and his Father. 


ty for them. 2nd. He has made 
Having justified and sanctified 


them, he makes them kings to his Father, that is, in his Father’s account, and 
with his approbation, and for his glory. As_ kings they overcome the world, 
mortify sin, govern their own spirit, conquer Satan, have power and prevalency 


D0 

with God in prayer, and shall judge the world. He hath made them priests, 
given them access to God, enabled them to enter into the holiest, and to offer 
spiritual and acceptable sacrifices; has given them an urction suitable to this 
character: and for these bigh honours and favours they are bound to ascribe to 
him dominion and glory for ever. Fifthly. He will be the Judge of the world; 
ver. 7, “ Behold he cometh, and every eye shall see him.” This book, the 
Revelation, begins and ends with a prediction of the second coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We should set ourselves to meditate frequently upon the second 
coming of Christ, and keep it in the eye of our faith and expectation. John 
speaks as if he saw that day; “ Behold he cometh,” as sure as if you beheld him 
with your eyes. “He cometh with clouds,” which are his chariot and pavilion, 
He will come publicly, every eye shall see him,—the eye of his people, the eye of 
his enemies, every eye, yours and mine. He shall come to the terror of those 
that pierced him, and have not repented, and of all that have wounded and 
crucified him afresh by their apostacy from him, and to the astonishment_of the 
pagan world. For he comes to take vengeance on those that know not God, as 
well as on those that obey not the Gospel of Christ. Sixthly. This account of 
Christ is ratified and confirmed by himself, ver. 8, in which our Lord Jesus 
justly challenges the same honour and power that is ascribed to the Father, 
ver. 4. He is the beginning and the end; all things are from him and for him; 
he is the Almighty; he is the same eternal and unchangeable One. And surely, 
whoever presames to blot out one character of this name of Christ deserves to 
have his name blotted out of the book of life. They that honour him he will 
honour; but they that despise him shall be lightly esteemed. 


9 I John, who also am your brother, and compa- 
nion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience 
of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is called Patmos, 
for the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. 10 1 was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, 
and heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, 
11 Saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the first and 
the last: and, What thou seest, write in a book, and 
send z¢ unto the seven churches which are in Asia; 
unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto Perga- 
mos, and unto Thyatira, and unto Sardis, and unto 
Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea. 12 And I turned 
to see the voice that spake with me. And being 
turned, I saw seven golden candlesticks; 13 And 
in the midst of the seven candlesticks one like unto 
the Son of man, clothed with a garment down to the 
foot, and girt about the paps with a golden -girdle. 
14 His head and Ais hairs were white like wool, as 
white as snow; and his eyes were as a flame of fire ; 
15 And his feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned 
in a furnace; and his voice as the sound of many 
waters. 16 And he had in his right hand seven 
stars: and out of his mouth went a sharp twoedged 
sword: and his countenance was as the sun shineth 
in his strength. 17 And when I saw him, I fell at 
his feet as dead. And he laid his right hand upon 
me, saying unto me, Fear not; 1 am the first and 
the last: 18 I am he that liveth, and was dead; 
and, behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen; and 
have the keys of hell and of death. 19 Write the 
things which thou hast seen, and the things which 
are, and the things which shall be hereafter; 20 
‘The mystery of the seven stars which thou sawest in 
my right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks. 
The seven stars are the angels of the seven churches : 
and the seven candlesticks which thou sawest are 
the seven churches. 

We are now come to that glorious vision that the apostle had of the Lord 


Jesus Christ, when he came to deliver this revelation to him. Where observe, 
First. The account given of the person who was favoured with this vision. 
And he describes himself, 
1. By his present state and condition. He was the brother and companion of 
these churches in tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of Christ. He 
was at this time, as the rest cf true Christians were, a persecuted man, banished 


and “which was” had asserted the past and present existence, 
but strikes the key-note of the book. “For what is the key-note to 
this whole book? Surely itis ‘I come quickly.’ ‘The world seems 
to have all things its own way, to kill my servants, but I come 
quickly.’ With this announcement the book begins (chap. i. 7), 
with this it ends (chap. xxii. 7, 12, 20); and this is a constantly 
recurring note through it all (chaps, ii. 5, 16, iii, 11, vi. 17, xi. 18, 
xiv. 7, xvi. 15, xviii. 20). It is Christ’s word of comfort, or, where 
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and perhaps imprisoned, for his adherence to Christ. He was their brother, 
though an apostle. He seems to value himselt upon his relation to the church, 
rather than his authority in it. Judas may be an apostle, but not a brother in 
the family of God; he was their companion. The children of God should choose 
communion and society with each other. He was their companion in tribula- 
tion. The persecuted servants of God do not suffer alone, the same trials are 
accomplished in others. He was their companion in patience; not only a sharer 
with then in suffering circumstances, but in suffering graces. If we have the 
patience of the saints, we should not grudge to meet with their trials, He was 
their brother and companion in the patience of the kingdom of Christ, a sufferer 
for Christ’s cause, for asserting his kingly power over the church and the world, 
and for adhering to it against all that would usurp upon it. By chis account he 
gives of his present state he acknowledges his engagements to sympathise with 
them, and to endeavour to give them counsel and comfort, and bespeaks their 
Sxl careful attention to what he had to say to them from Christ their common 
ord. 

2. By the place where he was when he was favoured with this vision. He was 
in the isle Patmos. He does not say who banished him thither. It becomes 
Christians to speak sparingly and modestly of their own sufferings. Patmos 
is said to be an island in the Agean Sea, one of those called Cyclades, [it is now 
called Palmosa, is a rocky aud bare island, about eighteen miles in cireum- 
ference, sixteen miles north-west from Samos, and the inhabitants amount to 
between four and five thousand,] and was about thirty-five miles in compass ; 
but under this confinement it was the apostle’s comfort that he did not suffer as 
an eyil-doer, but it was for the testimony of Jesus, for bearing witness to Christ 
as the Emmanuel, the Saviour. This was a cause worth suffering for; and the 
Spirit of glory and of God rested upon this persecuted apostle. 

3. The day and time in which he had this vision. It was the Lord’s day; the 
day which Christ had separated and set apart for himself, as the eucharist is 
called the Lord’s supper. Surely this can be no other than the Christian sab- 
bath,—the first day of the week, to be observed in remembrance of the resur- 
rection of Christ. Let us who call him our Lord honour him on his own day, 
the day which the Lord hath made, and in which we ought to rejoice. 

4. The frame that his soul was in at this time. He was in the Spirit; he was 
not only in a rapture when he received the vision, but before he received it; he 
was in a serious, heavenly, spiritual frame, under the blessed, gracious influ- 
ences of the Spirit of God. God usually prepares the souls of his people for 
uncommon manifestations of himself by the quickening, sanctifying influences 
of his good Spirit. Those that would enjoy communion with God on the Lord's 
day must endeavour to abstract their thoughts and affections from flesh and 
fleshly things, and be wholly taken up with things of a spiritual nature. 

Secondly. The apostle gives an account of what he heard when thus in the 
Spirit. An alarm was given as with the sound of a trumpet, and then he heard 
a voice, the voice of Christ, applying to himself the character before given, the 
First and the Last, and commanding the apostle to commit to writing the things 
that were now to de revealed to him, and to send it immediately to the seven 
Asiatic churches, whose names are mentioned. ‘Thus our Lord Jesus, the Cap- 
tain of our salvation, gave the apostle notice of his glorious appearance as with 
the sound of a trumpet. 

Thirdly. We have now an account of what he saw. He turned to see the 
voice, whose it was and whence it came, and then a wonderful scene of vision 
opened itself to him. 4 

1. He saw a representation of the church under the emblem of seven golden 
candlesticks, as it is explained in the last verse of the chapter. The churches 
are compared to candlesticks, because they hold forth the light of the Gospel to 
advantage. The churches are not candles,—Christ only is our light, and his 
Gospei our lamp; but they receive their light trom Christ and the Gospel, and 
hold it forth to others. They are golden candlesticks, for they should be 
precious and pure, comparable to fine gold. Not only the ministers, but the 
members of the churches ought to be such; their light should so shine before 
men as to engage others to give glory to God. ale 7 3 

2. He saw a representation of the Lord Jesus Christ in the midst of the 
golden candlesticks; for he has promised to be with his churches always to the 
end of the world, filling them with light, and life, and love, for he is the very 
animating, informing soul of the church. And here we observe, 

Ist. The glorious form in which Christ appeared in several particulars. 
First. He was clothed with a garment down to the foot, a princely and priestly 
robe, denoting righteousness and honour. Secondly. He was girt about with a 
golden girdle, the breastplate of the high priest, on which the names of his 
people are engraven. He was ready girt to do all the work of a Redeemer. 
Thirdly. His head and hairs were white, like wool or snow. He was the 
Ancient of days; his hoary head was no sign of decay, but it was indeeda 
crown of glory. Fourthly. His eyes were as a flame of fire, piercing and pene- 
trating into the very hearts and reins of men, scattering terrors among his 
adversaries. Fifthly. His feet were like unto fine burning brass, strong and 
stedfast, supporting his own interest, and subduing his enemies, and treading 
them to powder. Sixthly. His voice was as the sound of many waters, of 
many rivers falling in together. He can and will make himself heard to those 
that are afar off, as well as to those that are near. His Gospel is a profluent 
and mighty stream, fed by the mpber, springs of infinite wisdom and knowledge. 
Seventhly. He had in his right hand seven stars, that is, the ministers of the 
churches, who are under his direction, have all the light and influence from him, 
and are secured and preserved by him. Kighthly. Out of his mouth went a 
two-edged sword, his word, which both wounds and heals, strikes at sins on 
the right hand and on the left. Ninthly. His countenance was as the sun 
shining, its strength too bright and dazzling for mortal eyes to behold. 

2nd. The impression this appearance of Christ made upon the apostle John, 
ver. 17. He fell at the feet of Christ as dead; he was overpowered with the 
greatness of that lustre and glory in which Christ Sppseted though he had been 
so familiar with him before. How well is it for us that God speaks to us by men 
like ourselves, whose terrors shall not make us afraid, for none can see the face 
of God and live! bene 

3rd. Thé condescending goodness of the Lord Jesus to his disciple, ver. 17. 
He laid his hand upon him, he raised him up. He did not plead against him 
with his great power, but he put strength into him, he spoke kind words to him. 
First. Words of comfort and encouragement: “Fear not.” He commanded away 
the slavish fears of his disciple. Secondly. Words of instruction; telling him 

articularly who he was that thus appeared to him. And here he acquaints 

im, lst. With his Divine nature: “the First and the Last.” 2nd. With his former 
sufferings: “1 was dead.” ‘The very same that his disciples saw upon the cross 
dying for the sins of men. 3rd. With his resurrection and life: “1 live and am alive 
for evermore”—have conquered death, and opened the grave, and am partaker of 
an endless life. 4th, With his office and authority: “I have the keys of hell and 
of death,” a sovereign dominion in and over the invisible world, opening and none 
can shut, shutting so as that none can open; opening the gates of death when he 
pleases, and the gates of the eternal world, of happiness or misery, as the Judge 
of all, from whose sentence there lies no appeal. 5th. With his will and plea- 
sure that John should write both the things he had seen, and the things that 
are, and that should be hereafter. 6th. With the meaning of the seven stars,— 


they need it, of warning, to his friends, of terror to his foes, Wemay 
say, indeed, that in some sort ‘he which is to come’ is a proper 
name of our Lord (Matt. xi. 3; Heb. x. 37; John i. 15, 27). Com. 
pare Mal. iii. 1; Hab. ii. 3” (Trench). : 
i. 5. “Him that loved us :” the old MSS. have the present tense, 
“who loveth us.” ‘‘ Washed us :” some MSS, cead “loosed 13,” but — 
| the parallel passage (chap. vii. 14) seems to favour the cetention of — 
the word ‘‘ washed us,” &c, ; ates 
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that they are the ministcrs of the churches; and of the seven candlesticks,—that 
they are the seven churches, to whom Christ would now send by him particular 
and proper messages. 

{This is a glorious chapter, and one that I have ever valued for the strength 
and clearness of its attestations to the divinity of Christ. But let me first 
remark on the decisive announcement here given to the authorship of this 
prophecy, and also to the vast and urgent importance of the prophecy itself. 

et me read it, O God, and O do thou enable me to apply it aright, and this 
ander the solemn Aupreasion that the time is at hand. ive me, give me, O 
Lord, to keep and well to observe, both discerningly and earnestly, the things 
which are written therein. And now let me here note the concatenation of 
evidence which there is for the Godhead of our Saviour. One who is distinct 
from Jesus Christ, even God the Father, is spoken of as he which is, and which 
was, and which is to come. Again, one, in ver. 8, even the Lord, announces 
himself as one which is, and which was, and which is to come—thus identifying 
himself, in the attribute of eternity at least, with him who is read of in the 
fourth verse. Again, in ver. 11, one announces himself by a voice which is 
heard behind him as Alpha and Omega, one of the clauses of denpripsio® given 
of him who puts forth the utterance of ver. 8. And to do away the last and 
the least remainders of uncertainty, we have both the sight and hearing of the 
apostle, fixing it down that Jesus Christ is indeed the personage of ver. 8, 11, 
ind 18; for he says of himself what is said of him in ver. 11, that he is the First 
and the Last ; and further says, “ lam he that liveth, and was dead ”—thus com- 
pleting the proof that Jesus is indeed the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning 
and the ending—the Almighty, ver. 8; and so the mighty God, Jsa. ix. 6, as 
well as one in eternity with the everlasting Father.—Chalmers’s Posthumous 
Works, vol. iv.] 


CHAPTER II. 


The apostle John having in the foregoing chapter written the things which he had seen, 
now proceeds to write the things that are according to the command of God, ch. i 19; that 
is, the present state of the seven churches of Asia, with which he had a particular ac- 
quaintance, and for which he had a tender concern. He was directed to write to every 
one of them according to their present state and circumstances, and to inscribe every 
letter to the angel of that church, to the minister or rather ministry of that church, 
called angels because they are the messengers of God to mankind, In this chapter we 
have, I. The message sent to Ephesus, ver. 1—7; I]. To Smyrna, ver.8—11; III. To 
Pergamos, ver, 12—17; IV. To Thyatira, ver. 18 to the end. 


N'TO the angel of the church 
of Ephesus write; ‘These 
things saith he that holdeth 
the seven stars in his right 
hand, who walketh in the 
midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks; 2 I know 
thy works, and tly labour, 
and tly patience, and how 
thou canst not bear them 
which are evil: and thou hast tried them which say 
they are apostles, and are not, and hast found them 
liars: 3 And hast borne, and hast patience, and for 
my name’s sake hast laboured, and hast not fainted. 
4 Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love. 5 Remember therefore 
from whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the 
first works; or else I will come unto thee quickly, 
and will remove thy candlestick out of his place, 
except thou repent. 6 But this thou hast, that thou 
hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitanes, which [ also hate. 
7 He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches; To him that overcometh 


EPHESuUs.—ver. l. 


i. 6. “Hath made us kings:” rather, ‘a kingdom, even priests 
unto God.” The royal priesthood of the redeemed springs from 
that of the Redeemer, who is the King-Priest, the Melchizedek. 
(Compare Heb. vi. 20, vii. 21; Psa. ex. 4; Zech. vi. 13; 1 Pet. ii. 9.) 

i 15. “Fine brass:” the word is chalcolibanus. “The precise 
meaning,” says Alford, “is unknown.” ‘Trench, however, adopts an 
explanation proposed by Bochart, which regards the word as a hybrid 
formation, the combination of a Greek word and a Hebrew, signify- 
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will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in tne 
midst of the paradise of God. 


We have here, 

First. The inscription. Where observe, 

{1, That Christ ordered the seven epistles to be sent to the seven churches, 
ch.i. 11. Therefore, though directed tu the pastors, the churches themselves 
are to be considered as concerned and included in them. The admonition added 
at the close of each epistle to the churches intimates that the things written 
therein are to be applied to all other churches in every place and age.—Guyse. | 

2. To whom the first of these epistles is directed: to the church of Ephesus 
a famous church planted by the apostle Paul, Acts xix., and after that watered 
and governed by St. John, who had his residence very much there. We can 
hardly think that Timothy was the angel or sole pastor and bishop of this 
church at this time,—that he who was of a very excellent spirit, and naturally 
cared for the good state of the souls of the peuple, should become so remiss as 
to deserve the rebukes given to the ministry of this church. 

[Ephesus was an ancient and celebrated city. Its temple, dedicated to the great 
goddess Diana, (Acts xix.,) was one of the seven wonders of the world; and its 
theatre, now in ruins, (see wood engravings, | Cor. xv.32; Eph.ii.,) could hayecon- 
veniently seated between twenty and thirty thousand persons. Contrasting the 
present and former state of Ephesus, there is sufficient room for astonishment 
at the mighty change. The plough has passed over the site of the city; and we 
saw the green corn growing, in al, directions, amidst the forsaken ruins. There 
is at present only one individual who bears the name of Christ !—and where, in 
the whole region, do we discover any semblance of primitive Christianity ?_ The 
country once favoured with the presence of St. Paul, of Timothy, and St. John, 
is now in the situation of those lands of which it is said, “ Darkness covers the 
earth, and gross darkness the people.” He, then, “that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.”] Observe, 

3. From whom this epistle to Ephesus was sent. And here we have one of 
those titles that were given to Christ in his appearance to John in the chapter 
foregoing ; namely, “ He that holdeth the seven stars in his right hand, and walk- 
eth in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks,” ch. i. 13, 16. This title consists 
of two parts. Ist. He that holds the stars in his right hand. ‘The ministers of 
Christ are under his special care and protgoeons It is the honour of God that 
he knows the number of the stars, calls them by their names, binds the sweet 
influences of Pleiades, and looses the bands of Orion ; ana it is the honour of the 
Lord Jesus Christ that the ministers of the Gospel, who are greater blessings 
to the church than the stars are to the world, are in his hand; he directs all 
their motions, he disposes of them into their several orbs, he fills them with 
light and influence, he supports them, or else they would soon be falling stars ; 
they are instruments in his hand, and all the good they do is done by his hand 
with them. 2nd. He walks in the midst of the golden candlesticks. ‘This 
speaks his relation to his churches, as the other his relation to his ministers. 

hrist is in an intimate manner present and conversant with his churches; he 
knows and observes their state, he takes pleasure in them as a man does to walk 
in his garden. ‘Though Christ be in heaven, he walks in the midst of his 
churches on earth, observing what is amiss in them, and what it is they want. 
And this is a great encouragement to those that have the care of the churches, 
that the Lord Jesus has graven them upon the palms of his hands, 

Secondly. The contents of the epistle, in which, as in most of those that 
follow, we have, 

1. The commendation Christ gave this church, ministers and members, which 
he always brings in, by declaring that he knows their works, and therefore both 
his commendation and reprehension are to be strictly regarded; for he does not 
in either speak at a venture; he knows what he says. Now the church of 
Ephesus is commended, Ist. For their diligence in duty; ver. 2, “I know thy 
works, and thy labour.” This may more immediately relate to the ministry of 
this ehurch, which had been laborious and diligent. Dignity calls for duty. 
Those that are stars in Christ had need to be always in motion, dispensing light 
to all about them. “For my name’s sake thou hast laboured and hast not 
fainted,” ver. 3. Christ keeps an account of every day’s work, and every hour’s 
work, his servants do for him, and their labour shall not be in vain in the 

ord. 

(Christ knows the thoughts, the secret springs of action, and the whole moral 
character of men. ‘he knowledge thus asserted in the most solemn message to 
each of the churches is clearly shewn to include the most perfect acquaintance 
with the sincerity or hypocrisy of individuals, and with all the complication of 
human feelings and actions. This is real omniscience, and is again asserted in 
the strongest and plainest terms, ver, 23; and we find in ver. 6, and elsewhere, 
the Lord Speak purifying, correcting, and rewarding the professors of religion, 
in pursuance of his perfect knowledge of their hearts and characters. ‘The very 
nature of the acts specified implies a cus ae dominion over the arrangements 
of Providence—the present life, and its fullest powers in reference to the future 
state.—J. P. Smith.) 

2nd. For their patience in suffering; ver. 2, “'Thy labour and thy patience.” 
It is not enough that we be diligent, but we must be patient, and endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers of Christ. _ Ministers must have and exercise great 
patience, and no Christian can be without it. There must be bearing patience 
to endure the injuries of men and the rebukes of Providence, and there must be 
waiting patience, that, when they have done the will of God, they may receive 
the promise, “ Thou hast borne, and hath patience,” ver. 3. We shall meet with 
such difficulties in our way and work as require patience to go on and finish 
well. 3rd. For their zeal against what was evil; ver. 2, “Thou canst not bear 
them that are evil.” Where observe, it consists very well with Christian 
patience not to dispense with sin, much less allow it. Though we must shew 
all meekness to men, yet we must shew a just zeal against their sins. This their 
zeal was the more to be commended because it was according to knowledge, a 
discreet zeal upon a previous trial made of the pretences, practices, and tenets 
of evilmen. “Thou hast tried them that say they are apostles, and are not. 
and hast found them liars.” ‘True zeal proceeds with discretion; none should 
be cast off till they be tried. Some were risen up in this church that pretended 
to be not ordinary ministers, but apostles ; their pretensions had been examined, 
and found to be vain and false. Those that impartially search after truth may 
come to the knowledge of it. 

2. The rebuke given to this church; ver. 4, “ Nevertheless, I have somewhat 
against thee.” ‘Chose that have much good in them er have something much 
amiss in them, and our Lord Jesus, as an impartial Master and Judge, takes 
notice of both; though he first observes what is good, and is most ready to men- 
tion that, yet he also observes what is amiss, and will faithfully reprove them 
for it. The sin that Christ charged this church with is, their decay and de- 
clension in holy love and zeal. “Thou hast left thy first love ;” not left and 
forsaken the object of it, but lost the fervent degree of it that at first appeared. 
Observe, 1st. The first affections of men towards Christ, and holiness, and 
heaven, are ied: lively and warm, God remembered the love of Israel's 
espousals, when she would follow him whithersoever he went. 2nd. ‘hese 
lively affections will abate and cool, if great care be not taken, and diligence 


ing “ glowing brass.” 
plausibility. 
- i,18. “ Of hell and of death:” rather, “of death and of hades ;” 
death being as it were the king, and hades, or the grave, his 
realm, 

ii. 1. “Of Ephesus:” rather, “in Ephesus.” The chief city of 
TIonia—“the light of Asia,’ “the chief of Asia.” Smyrna and 
Pergamos had disputed with Ephesus the primacy of Asia, but in 
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used, to preserve them in constant exercise. 3rd. That Christ is grieved and 
displeased with his people when he sees them grow remiss and cold towards 
him, and he will one way or other make them sensible that he does not take it 
yell from them. , 
e The advice and counsel given them from Christ; ver. 5, “ Remember there- 
fore from whence thou art fallen, and repent,” &c. Ist. Those that have lost 
their first love must remember from whence they are fallen; they must compare 
their present with their former state, and consider how much better it was 
with them then than now ; how much peace, strength, purity and pleasure they 
have lost by leaving their first love; how much more comfortably they could 
lie down and sleep at night; how much more cheerfully they could awake in 
the morning ; how much better they could bear afflictions, and how much more 
becomingly they could enjoy the favours of Providence; how much easier the 
thoughts of death were to them, and how much stronger their desires and hopes 
ofheayen. 2nd. They must repent, they must be inwardly grieved and ashamed 
for their sinful declining ; they must blame themselves, and shame themselves 
for it, and humbly confess it in the sight of God, and judge and condemn them- 
selves for it. 3rd, They must return and do their first works; they must, as it 
were, begin again, go back, step by step, till they come to the place where they 
took the first false step; they must endeavour to revive and recover their first 
zeal, tenderness, and seriousness, and must pray as earnestly and watch as dili- 
gently as they did when they first set out in the ways of God. Now this good 
advice is forced and urged, First. By a severe threatening if it should be neg- 
Jected; “I will come unto thee quickly, and remove thy candlestick out of its 
place.” If the presence of Christ's grace and Spirit be slighted we may expect 
the presence of his displeasure; he will come in a way of judgment, and that 
suddenly and surprisingly upon impenitent churches and sinners; he will un- 
church them, take away his Gospel, his ministers, and his ordinances from.them, 
and what will the churches, or the ansrels of the churches, do when the Gospel 
is removed? Secondly. By an encouraging mention that is made of what was 
yet good among them; ver. 6, “ This thou hast, that thou hatest the deeds of 
the Nicolaitanes, which I also hate.” Though thou hast declined in at love 
to what is good, yet thou retainest thy hatred to what is evil, especially to 
what is grossly so. The Nicolaitanes were a loose sect, that sheltered them- 
selves under the name of Christianity; they held hateful doctrines, and they 
were guilty of hateful deeds, hateful to Christ and to all true Christians; and 
it is mentioned to the praise of the church of Ephesus that they had a just 
zeal and abhorrence of those wicked doctrines and practices. An indifference 
of spirit between truth and error, good and evil, may be called charity and 
meekness, but it is not pleasing unto Christ. Our Saviour subjoins this kind 
commendation to his severe threatening, to make the advice more effectual. 
Thirdly. We have the conclusion of this epistle, in which, as in those that 
follow, we have, i OR 
1. A call to attention; “ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches.” Observe, Ist. What is written in the Scriptures is 
spoken by the Spirit of God. 2nd. What is said to one church concerns all the 
churches, in every place and age. 3rd. We can never employ our faculty of 
hearing better than in hearkening to the word of God, and we deserve to lose 
it if we do not employ it to this purpose. And they that will not hear the call 
of God now will wish at length they had never had a capacity of hearing any 
thing at all. 
pe os of great mercy to those that overcome. The Christian life is a 
warfare against sin, Satan, the world, and the flesh. It is not enough that we 
engage in this warfare, but we must pursue it to the end; we must never yield 
to our spiritual enemies, but fight the good fight till we gain the victory, as all 
persevering Christians shall do; and the warfare and victory shail have a 
glorious triumph and reward. That which is here promised is to “eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” ‘They shall have that 
perfection of holiness, and that confirmation therein, that Adam should have 
had. If he had gone well through the course of his trial, then he should have 
eaten of the tree of life that was in the midst of paradise, and that would have 
been the sacrament of confirmation to him in his holy and happy state. So all 
that persevere in their Christian trial and warfare shall derive from Christ, as 
the tree of life, perfection and confirmation in holiness and happiness in the 
paradise of God; not in the earthly paradise, but the heavenly, ch. xxii. 1, 2. 


8 And unto the angel of the church in Smyrna 
write; These things saith the first and the last, which 
was dead, and is alive; 9 I know thy works, and 
tribulation, and poverty, (but thou art rich) and J 
know the blasphemy of them which say they are Jews, 
and are not, but are the synagogue of Satan. 10 


Fear none of those things which thou shalt suffer: 


behold, the devil shall cast some of you into prison, 
that ye may be tried ; and ye shall have tribulation 
ten days: be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life. 11 He that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches; 
He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second 
death. 


We now proceed to the second epistle, sent to another of the Asiatic churches, 
where, as before, observe, 

First. The preface or inscription in both parts. 

1. The superscription, telling us to whom it was more expressly and immedi- 
ately directed: to the angel of the church of Smyrna, a place well known at 
this day by our merchants, a city of great trade and wealth, perhaps the only 
city of all the seven that is still known by the same name, but now no longer 
a Christian church, but overrun with Mahometanism. [The pastor of the 
church in Smyrna is supposed to have been Polycarp, who was burnt alive 
there, A.D. 167, and whom the exhortation in ch. ii. 10 would be peculiarly 
talculated to support and encourage. We visited the stadium where Polycarp 
was martyred for the truth, A.D. 167. It stands on the face of a hill, the 
sides of a concave valley forming a natural amphitheatre for the accommodation 
of spectators. Near it isa range of broken arches, which formed part of the 
vaults where the wild beasts were kept. From one of these the people urged 
the Ariarch to let loose a lion against Polycarp. Inthe midst of this stadium | 
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the aged man of God was fixed to a stake, and the fire kindled around him, but 
the flame leaving him unconsumed, he was dispatched by the sword of the 
Roman confector. ‘This very stadium was the spot where his soul ascended up 
to heaven, “ receiving his portion,” according to his own prayer, “in the number 
of martyrs in the cup of Christ.” After serving his Lord, and directing his flock 

by his steps as well as by his voice, during eighty and six years, he was found 
faithful unto death, and received the crown of life. ‘The epistle to the church 
of Smyrna seemed doubly interesting to us now; a voice seemed still to echo 
round the spot, ‘ Fear none of those things which thou shalt suffer!’ A grave 
close by, over which a tall cypress grows, is said to be the grave of Polycarp.— 
Bonar and M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. Yor wood engraving see end of book. 

2. The subscription, containing another of the glorious titles of our Lord 
Jesus, the first and the last, he that was dead and is alive, taken out of 
ch.i.17,18. ist. Jesus Christ is the first and the last. It is but a little scant- 
ling of time that is allowed to us in this world, but our Redeemer is the first 
and the last; he is the first, for by him all things were made, and he was before 
all things, with God, and was God himself. He is the last, for all things are 
made for him, and he will be the Judge of all. This surely is the title of God 
from everlasting to everlasting, and it is the title of one that is an unchange- 
able Mediator between God and man, Jesus, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. He was the first, for by him the foundation of the church was laid 
in the patriarchal state. And he is the last, for by him the top-stone will be 
brought forth and laid in the end of time. 2nd. “ He was dead, and is alive.” 
He was dead, and died for our sins; he is alive, for he rose again for our justi- 
fication, and he ever lives to make intercession for us. He was dead, and by 
dying purchased salvation for us; he is alive, and by his life applies this salva- 
tion to us. And if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled by-his death, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life. His death we com- 
memorate every sacrament day, his resurrection and life every sabbath day. 

Secondly. The subject-matter of this epistle to Smyrna, where, after the 
common declaration of Christ’s omniscience and that perfect. cognizance he has 
of all the works of men, and especially of his churches, he takes notice, 

1, Of the improvement they had made in their spiritual state. This comes 
in, in ashort parenthesis, but is very emphatical; *“‘ But thou art rich,” ver. 9. 
Poor in temporals, but rich in spirituals; poor in spirit, and yet rich in grace; 
their spiritual riches are set off by their outward poverty. Many that are 
rich in temporals are poor in spirituals. Thus it was with the church of 
Laodicea. Some that are poor outwardly are inwardly rich,—rich in faith, in 
good works, rich in privileges, rich in bonds and deeds of gift, rich in hope, 
rich in reversion. Spiritual riches are usually the reward of great diligence ; 
the diligent hand maketh rich. Where there is spiritual plenty: outwar 
poverty may be better borne; and when God’s people are impoverished in tem- 
porals for the sake of Christ and a good conscience, he uses to make all up to 
them in spiritual riches, which are much more satisfyin and enduring. 

2. Of their sufferings; ‘I know thy tribulation and thy poverty.” The per- 
secution they underwent, even to the spoiling of their goods. They that will 
be faithful to Christ must expect to go through many tribulations; but Jesus 
Christ takes particular notice of all their troubles; in all their aftlictions he 
is afflicted, and he will recompense tribulation to those that trouble them, but 
to them that are troubled rest with himself. 

3. He knows the wickedness and the falsehood of their enemies: “I know 
the blasphemy of them that say they are Jews, but are not;” and thatis, Ist. 
Of those that pretend to be the only peculiar covenant people of God, as the 
Jews boasted themselves to be, even after God had rejected them. Or, 2nd. 
Of those that would be setting up the Jewish rites and ceremonies, that were 
now not only antiquated but abrogated. These may say they only are the 
church of God in the world, when indeed “they are the synagogue of Satan.” 
Observe, first. That as Christ has a church in the world, the spiritual Israel 
of God, so the devil has his synagogue. ‘Those assemblies that are set up in 
opposition to the truths of the Gospel, and that promote and propagate damna- 
ble errors; those that are set up in opposition to the purity and spirituality of 
gospel worship, and promote and propagate the vain inyentions of men, and 
rites and ceremonies which never entered into the thoughts of God; and those 
assemblies which are set up to reyile and persecute the true worship and wor- 
shippers of God,—these are all synagogues of Satan; he presides over them; 
he works in them, his interests are served by them, and he receives a horrid 
soe te and honour from them. Secondly. For the synagogues of Satan to 
give themselves out to be the church or Israel of God is no less than blasphemy. 
God is greatly dishonoured when his name is made use of to promote and 
patronise the interests of Satan; and he has ahigh resentment of this blasphemy, 
and will take a just revenge on those that persist in it. 

4. He foreknows the future trials of his ed he and forewarns them of them, 
and forewarns them against them. Ist. He forewarns them of future trials; 
ver. 10, The devil shall cast some of you into prison, and you shall have tribula- 
tion.” The people of God must look for a series and succession of troubles in this 
world, and their troubles usually rise higher; they had been impoverished by 
their tribulations before, now they must be imprisoned. Observe, It is the 
devil that stirs up his instruments, wicked men, to pn onesie the people of 
God; tyrants and persecutors are the devil’s tools, though they gratify their 
own sinful malignity, and know not that they are actuated by a diabolical malice. 
2nd. Christ forearms them against these epproaching troubles. First. By his 
counsel,—* Fear none of these things.” This is not only a word of command but 
of efficacy : not only forbidding slavish fear, but subduing it, and furnishing the 
soul with strength and courage. Secondly. By shewing them how their sufferings 
would be alleviated and limited. 1st. ‘They should not be universal; it would 
be some of them, not all, that should be cast into prison,—those that were best 
able to bear it, and might expect to be visited and comforted by the rest. 
2nd. 1t was not to be perpetual, but for a set time, and a short time—ten days. 
It should not be everlastin tribulasion, the time should be shortened for the 
elect’s sake. 3rd. It should be to try them, not to destroy them, that their 
faith, and patience, and courage might be proved and improved, and be found 
to honour and glory. Thirdly. By proposing and promieing a glorious reward 
to their fidelity; ver. 10, ‘‘Be thou faithful to death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” Observe, 1st. The sureness of the reward; “I will give thee.” 
He hath said it that is able to do it, and he has undertaken that he will do it. 
They shall have the reward from his own hand, and none of their enemies shall 
be able to wrest it out of his hand, or to pull it from their heads. 2nd. The 
suitableness of it. (1.) A crown to reward their pba 4 and their fidelity, 
and their conflict. (2.) A crown of life to reward those that are faithful even 
unto death, are faithful till they die, and that ae with life itself in fidelity to 
Christ; that life so worn out in his service, or laid down in his cause, shali be 
rewarded with another and a much better life, that shall be eternal. 37d. The 
conclusion of this message, and that as before, (1.) With a call to universal 
attention, that all men, all the world, should hear what passes between Christ 
and his churches, how he commends them, how he comforts them, how he 
reproves their failures, how he rewards their fidelity. It concerns all the 
inhabitants of the world to observe God’s dealings with his own people; all 
the world may learn instruction and wisdom thereby. (2.) With a gracious 
promise to the conquering Christian ; ver. 11, “He that overcometh shall not 


the time of St. John the wealth and prosperity of Ephesus, its cele- 
brated Temple of Diana, one of the seven wonders of the world, had 
set it far in advance of its competitors. St. Paul had laboured there 
for three years (Acts xx. 31); he had ordained Timothy to be bishop 
vhere. St. John made it the scene of his labours during the closing 


years of Lis life. Much had been given to Ephesus, much would be 
required. 


ii. 5. “Remove thy candlestick :” it is mentioned by Trench that 
1038 


one who lately visited the ruins of Ephesus found in the vicinity only 
three Christians, and these sunken in such ignorance and apathy 
as scarcely to have heard the names of St. Paul or St. John. 

ii. 6. “Nicolaitanes ;’”? see Note on verses 14, 15. : amo) 

ii. 7, “He that hath an ear:” these words occur in all the 
epistles, but with this difference, that in the former three they occur 
before, in the latter four after the final promise. Trench, who 
notices this difference in the position of the words, thinks it not 


. 
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second death, a death after the body is dead. [2.] This second death is un- 
speakably worse than the first death, both in the dying pangs and agonies of it, 
which are the agonies of the soul, without any mixture of support; and in, 
the duration it is eternal death, dying the death, to die and to be always 
dying; this is hurtful indeed, it is fatally hurtful to all that fall under it. 
{3.] From this hurtful, this destructive deat» Christ will save all his faithful 
servants. The second death shall have no power over those that are partakers 
of the first resurrection. The first death shall not hurt them, and the second 
death shall have no power over them. 


12 And to the angel of the church in Pergamos 
write; These things saith he which hath the sharp 
sword with two edges; 13 I know thy works, and 
where thou dwellest, even where Satan’s seat is: and 
thou holdest fast my name, and hast not denied my 
faith, even in those days wherein Antipas was my 
faithful martyr, who was slain among you, where 
Satan dwelleth. J4 But I have a few things against 
thee, because thou hast there them that hold the 
doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balae to cast a 
stumblingblock before the children of Israel, to eat 
things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit fornica- 
tion. 15 So hast thou also them that hold the doc- 
trine of the Nicolaitanes, which thing I hate. 16 
Repent; or else I will come unto thee quickly, and 
will fight against them with the sword of my mouth. 
17 He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches; To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and will 
give him a white stone, and in the stone a new name 
written, which no man knoweth saving he that 
receiveth it, 


PERGAMOS.—vVer, 12. 


Here also we are to consider, 

First. ‘he inscription of this message. 

1. Who it was sent to: to the angel of the church of Pergamos. Whether 
this was a city raised up out of the ruins of old Troy, a Troy novant, as our 
London was once called, or some other city of the same name, is neither certain 
nor material. It was a place where Christ had called and constituted a gospel 
church, by the preaching of the Gospel, and the grace of his Spirit, making the 
word effectual. [Pergamos was a town of the Great Mysia, the capital of a 
kingdom of the same name. Even now, under the name of Bergano, it is a 
place of considerable importance, containing a population estimated at 14,000, 
of whom about 3,000 are Greeks, 300 Armenians, and the rest ‘Turks. It was 
he most warlike of all the cities, being the capital of the kingdom of Attalus, 
and hence perhaps the warlike strain in which it is addressed by him who had 
the two-edged sword.] J - 
_ 2. Who it was that sent this speninas to Pergamos: the same Jesus who here 

describes himself as one that hath the sharp sword with two edges; ch. i. 18, 
* Out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged sword.” Some have observed that 
in the several titles of Cnrist, which are prefixed to the several epistles, 
there is something suited to the state of those churches, as in that to Ephesus. 
What could be more proper to awaken and recover a drowsy and declining 
church than to hear Christ speaking as one that held the stars in his hand, and 
walked in the midst of the golden candlesticks ? Ge. ‘ ; 

The church of Pergamos was infested with men of corrupt minds, that did 
what they could to corrupt both the faxth and manners of the church; and 
Christ being resolved to fight against them by the sword of his word, takes 


REVELATION II. 


fe hurt of the second death.” Observe, [1.] That there is not only a first, but | 
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the title of him that hath the sharp sword with two edges. Ist. The word of 
God is a sword; it is a weapon both offensive and defensive; it isin the hand 
of God able to slay both sin and sinners. 2nd. It is a sharp sword; no heart so 
hard but it is able to wound it, no knot so closely tied but it is uble to cut it; 
it can divide asunder between the soul and the spirit, that is, between the soul 
and those sinful habits that by custom are become another soul, or seem to 
be essential toit, 3rd. It isa sword with two edges; it turns and cuts every 
way. There is the edge of the law against the transgressors of that dispen- 
sation, and the edge of the Gospel against the despisers of that dispensation. 
There is an edge to make a wound, and an edge to open a festered wound in 
order to its healing. ‘here is no escaping the edge ot this sword; if ye turn 
aside to the right hand, it has an edge on that side; if on the left hand, you fall 
upon the edge of the sword on that side; it turns every way. 

Secondly. From the inscription we proceed to the contents of this epistle 
in which the method is much the same that is observed in the rest. Here, 

1. Christ takes notice of the trials and difficulties this church encountered 
with ; ver. 13, “I know thy works, and where thou dwellest,” &. ‘The works 
of God’s servants are best known when their circunistances under which they 
did those works are duly considered. Now that circumstance which added 
very much lustre to the good works of this church was the circumstance of the 
place where this church was planted, a place where Satan’s seat was. As our 
great Lord takes notice of all the advantages and opportunities we have for 
duty by the places where we dwell, so he takes notice of all the temptations 
and discouragements we meet, with from the places where we dwell, and makes 
gracious allowances for them. This people dwelt where Satan's seat was, 
where he kept his court; his circuit is throughout the world, his seat is in 
some places that are infamous for wickedness, error, and cruelty. Some think 
the Roman governor in this city was a most violent enemy to the Christians, 
and the seat of persecution is Satan’s seat. 

2. He commends their stedfastness; ver. 13, “Thou holdest fast my name, 
and hast not denied my faith.” ‘These two expressions are much of the same 
sense; it may be the former may signify the ettect, and the latter the cause or 
means. Ist. “Thou holdest fast my name;” thou art not ashamed of thy rela- 
tion to me, but accountest it thine honour that my name is named on theé; 
that, as the wife bears the name of the husband, so thou art called by my name. 
This thou holdest fast as thine honour and privilege. 2nd. That which has 
made thee thus faithful is the grace of faith. hou hast not denied the great 
doctrines of the Gospel, nor a ee from the Christian faith, and by that 
means thou hast been kept faithful; and indeed our faith will have a great 
influence upon our faithfulness. Men that deny the faith of Christ may boast 
very much of their sincerity and faithfulness to God and conscience; but it has 
been seldom known that those who let go the true faith retain their fidelity ; 
usually on that rock on which men make shipwreck of their faith they make 
shipwreck of a good conscience too. And here our blessed Lord aggrandises 
the fidelity of this church, from the circumstance of the times as well as of the 
place where they lived. They had been stedfast even in those days wherein 
Antipas, his faithful martyr, was slain among them. Who this person was, and 
whether there be any thing mysterious in his name, we have no certain account. 
He was a faithful discip!e of Christ; he suffered martyrdom for it, and sealed 
his faith and fidelity with his blood, in the place where Satan dwelt; and 
though the rest of the believers there knew this and saw it, yet they were nos 
discouraged nor drawn away from their stedfastness; this is mentioned as an 


| addition to their honour. 


3. He reproves them for their sinful failures; ver. 14, ‘But I have a few 
things against thee, because thou hast there them that hold the doctrine ot 
Balaam,”’ &c., and “them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, which 
things [hate.” There were some that taught it was lawful to eat things sacri- 
ficed to idols, and that simple fornication was no sin. They by an impure 
worship drew men into impure practices, as Balaam did the Israelites. Ob- 
serve, Ist. The filthiness of the spirit and the filthiness of the fiesh often go 
together ; corrupt doctrines and a corrupt worship often lead to a corrupt con- 
versation, 2nd. That it is very lawful to fix the names of the leaders of any 
heresy upon those that follow them; it is the shortest way of telling who we 
mean. 3rd. That to continue in communion with persons of corrupt principles 
and practices, or displeasing to God, draws a guilt and blemish upon the whole 
society; they become partakers of other men’s sins: though the biniréh, as such, 
has no power to punish the persons of .nen, either for heresy or immorality 
with corporal penalties, yet they have power to exclude them from their holy 
communion; and if they do not so, Christ the Head and Lawgiver of the 
church will be displeased with them. 

4. He calls them to repeutance; ver. 16, “ Repent, or else I will come unto 
thee quickly,” &c. Observe here, Ist. Repentance is the duty of saints as 
well as sinners; it isa gospel duty. 2nd. It is the duty of churches and com- 
munities as well as particular persons; they that sin together should repent 
together. 3rd. It is the duty of Christian societies to repent of other men’s 
sins, as far as they have been accessory to them, though but so much as by 
connivance. 4th. When God comes to punish the corrupt members of a church, 
he rebukes that church itself for allowing such to continue in its communion 
and some drops of the storm fall upon the whole society. 5th. That no sword 
cuts so deep, nor inflicts so mortal a wound, as the sword of Christ’s mouth. 
Let but the threatenings of the word be set home upon the conscience of a 
sinner, and he will soon be a terror to himself; and let these threatenings be 
executed, and the sinner is utterly cut off. The word of God will take hold of 
sinners sooner or later, either for their conviction or confusion. 

Thirdly. We have the conclusion of this epistle, where, after the usual demand 
of universal attention, there is the promise of great favour to those that over- 
come; ‘‘ They shall eat of the hidden manna, and have the new name and the 
white stone, which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it,” ver. 17. 

1. The hidden manna, the influences and comforts of the Spirit of Christ 
in communion with him, coming down from heaven into the soul from time to 
time for his support, to let him taste something how saints and angels live in 
heaven; this is hidden from the rest of the world. A stranger intermeddles not 
“he =a joy, and it is laid up in Christ, the ark of the covenant, in the holy 
of holies. 

2. The white stone with a new name engraven upon it. This white stone is 
absolution from the guilt of sin, alluding to the ancient custom of giving a white 
stone to those acquitted on trial, and a black stone to those condemned. ‘The 
new name is the name of adoption ; adopted persons took the name of the family 
into which they were adopted. None can read the evidences of a man’s adop- 
tion but re 7p he cannot always read it; but if he persevere he shall have 
both the evidence of sonship and the inheritance. 


18 And unto the angel of the church in Thyatira 
write ; ‘These things saith the Son of God, who hath 
his eyes like unto a flame of fire, and his feet are 
like fine brass; 19 I know thy works, and charity, 


without meaning. “Tree of life:” the promise corresponds with 
the character of the fidelity displayed: ‘‘ Those who have abstained 
from idol meats, from the sinful dainties of the flesh and world, shall 
in return ‘eat of the tree of life.’ ” 

ii. 8. “Smyrna:” the next city in natural order to Ephesus, It 
was situated a little to the north of Ephesus, and was one of the 
fairest and most favourably-placed cities of Ionia. Its name has 
become familiar in ecclesiastical history through the heroism and 


sufferings of Polycarp, who was probably the angel to whom this 
epistle was addressed. 

ii. 12. “Pergamos:” “Famous for its immense library, the splendid 
temples of Zeus, Athené, and Apollo, but chiefly for the worship of 
Zisculapius, the remains of whose magnifivent temple outside the 
city still remain ” (‘Trench). 

ii. 14, 15. “The doctrine of Balaam . . . Nicolaitanes:” Trench 
identifies those who hold the doctrine of Balaam with those that held 
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and service, and faith, and thy patience, and thy 
works; and the last ¢o de more than the first. 20 
Notwithstanding I have a few things against thee, 
because thou sufferest that woman Jezebel, which 
calleth herself a prophetess, to teach and to seduce 
my servants to commit fornication, and to eat things 
sacrificed unto idols. 21 And I gave her space to 
repent of her fornication ; and she repented not. 22 
Behold, I will cast her into a bed, and them that 
commit adultery with her into great tribulation, 
except they repent of their deeds. 23 And I will 
kill her children with death; and all the churches 
shall know that 1 am he which searcheth the reins 
and hearts: and I will give unto every one of you 
according to your works. 24 But unto you I say, 
and unto the rest in Thyatira, as many as have not 
this doctrine, and which have not known the depths 
of Satan, as they speak; I will put upon you 
none other burden. 25 But that which ye have 
already hold fast till Icome. 26 And he that over- 
cometh, and keepeth my works unto the end, to him 
will I give power over the nations: 27 And he shall 
rule them with a rod of iron; as the vessels of a pot- 
ter shall they be broken to shivers: even as I received 
of my Father. 28 And I will give’ lim the morning 
star. 29 He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches. 
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THYATIRA,—Vver. 18 


The form of each epistle is very much the same, and in this, as the rest, we 
have to consider the inscription, contents, and conclusion. 

First. The inscription, telling us, 

1. ‘Co whom it is directed; “To the angel of the church of Thyatira,” a city 
of the proconsular Asia, bordering upon Mysia on the north and Lydia on the 
south, a town of trade, from whence came the woman named Lydia, a seller of 
purple, who being at Philippi, in Macedonia, probably about the business of her 
calling, heard Paul preach there, and God opened her heart that she attended 
to things that were spoken, and believed, and was baptized, and entertained 
Paul and Silas there. Whether it was by her means that the Gospel was 
brought into -her own city, Thyatira, is not certain, but that it was there, and 
successful to the forming of a gospel church, this epistle assures us. fit is 
remarkable, in connexion with the passage in Acts, referred to in the exposition, 
that among the ruins of Thyatira there is an inscription extant which was 
originally made by the corporation of dyers, in honour of Antonius Claudius 
Alphaveus, in the reign of Caracntla: Even at the present time the best scarlet 
dye in all Asia is produced and sent to Smyrna and other places for sale. 
Ak-hissar, the modern Thyatira, is situated on a plain, and is embosomed in 
cypresses and poplars. The buildings are in general mean; but the khan, in 
which we are at present residing, is by far the best which Ihave yet seen. ‘The 
(rreeks are said to occupy three hundred houses and the Armenians thirty. 
Kach of them have a church, though they do not retain the living faith of the 
primitive Christians.] 

2. By whom it was sent. By the Son of God, who is here described as having 
eyes like a flame of fire, and feet like as fine brass. His general title is here 
the Son of Géd; that is, the eternal and only begotten Son of God, which 
denotes that he has the same nature with the Father, but with a distinct and 
subordinate manner of subsistence. ‘The description we have here of him is in 
two characters :—Ist. That his eyes are like unto a flame of fire, signifying his 
piercing, penetrating, perfect knowledge, a thorough insight into all persons 
pod all things—one who searches the hearts and tries the reins of the children 
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of men, ver. 23, and will make all the churches to know he does so. 2nd. That 
his feet are like fine brass, that the outgoings of his providence are steady, 
awful, and all pure and holy. As he judges with perfect wisdom, so he acts 
with perfect strength and steadiness. ; ‘ s 

ee: The contents or subject-matter of this epistle, which, as the rest, 
includes. 

1. The honourable character and commendation Christ gives of this church, 
ministry, and people; and this given by one who was no stranger to thein, but 
well acquainted with them, and with the principles from which they acted. 
Now in this church Christ makes honourable mention, Ist. Of their charity. 
Either more general, a disposition to do good to all men; or more special, to 
the household of faith. ‘here is no religion where there is no charity. 2nd, 
Their service, their ministration. This respects chiefly the officers of the 
church who had laboured in the word and doctrine. 3rd. Their faith, which 
was the grace that actuated all the rest, both their charity and their service. 
4th. Their patience; for those that are most charitable to others, most diligent 
in their places, and most faithful, must yet expect to meet with that which will 
exercise their patience. 5th. Their growing fruitfulness. ‘Their last works 
were better than the first. This is an excellent character; when others had 
left their first love, and lost their first zeal, these were growing wiser and 
better. It should be the ambition and earnest desire of all Christians that 
their last works may be their best works, that they may be better and better 
every day, and best at last. 

2. A faithful reproof for what was amiss. And this is not so directly 
charged upon the church itself as upon sume wicked seducers that were 
among them. The church’s fault was that she connived too much at them. 

Ist. These wicked seducers are compared to Jezebel, aad called by her yaine, 
Jezebel was a persecutor of the prophets of the Lord, and a great patroness 
of idolaters and false prophets. ‘The sin of these seducers, which was then 
attempted to draw the servants of God into fornication, was to oifer sacrifices 
to idols. They called themselves prophets, and so would claim a superior 
authority and regard to the ministers of that church. Two things aggravated 
the sin of these seducers, who, being one in their spirit and design, are spoken 
of as one person. First. They made use of the name of God to oppose the 
truth of his doctrine and worship; this very much aggravated their sin. 
Secondly. 'They abused the patience of God to harden themselves in their 
wickedness. God gave them space for repentance, but they repented not. 
Observe, 1s#. Repentance is necessary, to prevent the sinner’s ruin. 2nd. 
Repentance requires time, a course of time, and time convenient; it is a great 
work, and a work of time. 37d. Where God gives space for repentance, he 
expects fruits meet for repentance. 4th. Where the space for repentance is 
lost the sinner perishes with a double destruetion. 

2nd. Now why should the wickedness of this Jezebel be charged upon the 
church of Thyatira? Why, because that chureh suffered her to seduce the 
people of that city. But how could they help it? They had not, as a church, 
Hvit bower to banish or imprison her; but they had ministerial power to cen- 
sure and to excommunicate her; and it is probable that neglecting to use the 
power they had made them sharers in her sin. 

3. Ihe punishment of this seducer, this Jezebel ver. 22, 23, in which is 
couched a prediction of the fall of Babylon. 1st. “TI will cast her into a bed,” 
into a bed of pain, not of pleasure, into a bed of flames; and they that have 
sinned with her shall suffer with her, but this may yet be prevented by their 
repentance. 2nd. “I will kill her children with death;” that is, the second 
death, which does the work effectually, and leaves no hope of future life; no 
resurrection for those that are killed by the second death, but only to shame 
and everlasting contempt. 

4. The design of Christ in the destruction of these wicked seducers, and that 
was the instruction of others, especially of his churches: “ All the churches 
shall know that 1 am he that searcheth the reins and the hearts; and I will 
yive to every one of you according to your works.” God is known by the 
judgments that he executeth; and by this revenge taken upon seducers he 
would make known, Ist. His infallible knowledge of the hearts of men, of 
their principles, designs, frame, and temper, their formality, their indifference 
their secret inclinations to symbolise with idolaters. 2nd. His impartial 
justice, in giving every one according to his work, that the name of Christians 
should be no protection, their churches should be no sanctuaries for sin and 
sinners. 

5. The encouragement given to those that kept themselves pure and unde- 
filed; ver. 24, “But to you I say, and to the rest,” &c. Observe, Ist. What 
these seducers called their doctrines: depths, profound mysteries, amusing 
the people, and endeavouring to persuade them that they had a deeper insight 
into religion than their own ministers had attained to. 2nd. What Christ 
called them: depths of Satan, satanical delusions and devices, diabolical 
mysteries; for there is a mystery of iniquity as well as the great mystery of 
godliness. It is a dangerous thing to despise the mystery of God, aa it is as 
dangerous to receive the mysteries of Satan. 3rd. How tender Christ is of his 
faithful servants; ver. 25, “I will lay upon you no other burden; but that 
which you have already, hold fast till lL come.” I will not overburthen your 
faith with any new mysteries, nor your consciences with any new laws. 1 only 
require your attention to what you have received ; ‘‘ Hold that fast till Lcome, 
and I desire no more. Christ is coming to put an end to all the temptations of 
his people; and if they hold fast faith and a good conscience till he comes, all 
the difficulty and danger is over. 

pct e now come to the conclusion of this message, ver. 26—29; where 
you have, 

1. The promise of an ample reward to the persevering, victorious believer, 
in two parts: Ist. Very great power and dominion over the rest of the world. 
Power over the nations, which may refer either to the time when the empire 
should turn Christian, and the world be under the government of the Christian 
emperor, as in Constantine’s time; or to the other world, when believers shall 
sit down with Christ on his throne of judgment, and join with him in trying 
and condemning, and consigning over to punishment the enemies of Christ aad 
the church. The upright shall have dominion in the morning. 2nd. Know- 
ledge and wisdom, suitable to such power and dominion. will give him 
the morning star. Christ is the morning star; he brings day with him into the 
soul, the light of grace and of glory; and he will give his people that per- 
fection of light and wisdom that is requisite to that state of dignity and 
dominion that they shall have in the morning of the resurrection. 

2. ‘This epistle ends with the usual demand of attention; “He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” In the fore- 
going epistles this demand of attention comes before the concluding promise; 
but in this and all that follow it comes after, and tells us that we should all 
attend to the promises as well as to the precepts that Christ delivers to the 


churches. 
CHAPTER IIL 


Here we have three more of the epistles of Christ to the churches, I. To Sardis, ver, 1—6, 
ll. ‘To Philadelphia, ver. 7—13. ILI. To Laodicea, ver. 14 to the end. 


the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes. The name Nicolas is but a Grecising 
of Balaam, both signifying “destroyer of the people.” The Nicolai- 
tanes, then, or Balaamites, are no sect that in apostolic times bore 
one of these names or the other, but those who, after the pattern of 
Balsam’s sin, soucht to introduce a false freedom—a freedom of the 
flesh—into the Church of God. 

ii. 18. “ Thyatira:” a city of no first-rate dignity, and a Mace- 
donian colony. (Compare Acts xvi. 14.) 
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ii, 20. “That woman Jezebel:” Alford renders, 
Jezebel.” ‘A comparison of this verse with verses 14—16 leaves no 
doubt,” says Trench, “ that the Jezebelites, and Balaamites, and 
Nicolaitanes, with secondary differences no doubt, were yet substan- 
tially the same.” 

iii. 1. “Sardis: now Sart, situated on the river Pactolus. “A 
name to live:” some earlier commentators conjectured that this 
expression contained an allusion to the name of the angel of the 


‘ “ 


“thy wife 


=|ND unto the angel of the 
church in Sardis write; 
These things saith he that 
hath the seven Spirits of 
God, and the seven stars; I 
know thy works, that thou 
hast a name that thou livest, 
and art dead. 2 Be watch- 
jful,and strengthen the things 


which remain, that aré ready td dies for, l haye not 
found thy works perfect before God. 


3 Remember 
therefore how thou hast received and heard, and hold 
fast, and repent. If therefore thou shalt not watch, 
1 will come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not 
know what hour I will come upon thee. 4 Thou 
hast a few names even in Sardis which have not 
defiled their garments; and they shall walk with me 
in white: for they are worthy. 5 He that over- 
cometh, the same shall be clothed in white raiment; 
and [ will not blot out his name out of the book of 
life, but I will confess his name before my Father, 
and before his angels. 6 He that hath an ear, let 
‘him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. 


SARDIS.—ver. 4. 


Here, First. The preface, shewing, 

1. To whom this letter is directed; “To the angel of the church of Sardis,” 
an ancient city of Lydia, on the banks of the mountain Tmolus, said to have 
been the chief city of Asia the Less, and the first city in that part of the world 
that was converted by the preaching of St. John; andsome say the first that 
revolted from Christianity, and one of the first that was laid in its ruins, in 
which it still lies, without any church or ministry. 

(This morning I have visited Sardis, once the splendid capital of Lydia, the 
famous residence of Croesus, the resort of Persian monarchs, and one of the 
most ancient and magnificent cities of the world. Now, how fallen! The 
ruins are, with one exception, more entirely gone to decay than those of 
most of the ancient cities which we have visited. No Christians reside on the 
spot; two Greeks only work in a mill here, and a few wretched Turkish huts 
are scattered among the ruins. We saw the churches of St. John and the 
Virgin, the theatre, and the building styled the palace of Croesus; but the 
most striking object at Sardis is the temple of Cybele. I was filled with 
wonder and awe at beholding the twe stupendous columns of this edifice, 
which are still remaining; they are silent but impressive witnesses of the 

»ower and splendoar of antiquity. 1 read, amidst the ruins, the epistle, 
Rev. iii. |—6, addressed to the church once fixed here. What an impressive 
warning to Christian churches! A name to live, while dead !] 

2. By whom this message was sent. The Lord Jesus, who here assumes the 
elaracter of him that hath the seven Spirits of God, and the seven stars, 
tacen out of ch. i. 4, where the seven Spirits are said to be before the throne. 
ist. He hath the seven Spirits, that is, the Holy Spirit, with his various powers, 
graces, and operations; for he is personally one, though efficaciously various, 
und may be said here to be seven, which is the number of the churches, and of 
the angels of the churches—to shew that to every minister and to every church 
there is a dispensation and measure of the Spirit given for them to profit 
withal,—a stock of spiritual influence for that minister and church to improve 
both for enlargement and continuance, which measure of the Spirit is not ordi- 
narily withdrawn from them till they forfeit it by misimprovement Churches 
have their spiritual stock and fund, as well as particular believers; and this 
epiztle, being sent unto a languishing ministry and church, therefore they are 
very fitly put in mind that Christ has the seven Spirits, the Spirit withent mea- 
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sure, and in perfection, to whom they may apply themselves for the reviving 
of his work among them. 2nd. He hath the seven stars, the angels of the 
churches. They are disposed of by him, and accountable to him, which should 
make them faithful and zealous. He hath ministers to employ, and spiritual 


influences to communicate to his ministers for the good of his chureh; the 


Holy Spirit usually works by the ministry, and the ministry will be of no etticacy 


| without the Spirit; and the same Divine hand holds them both. 


Secondly. The body of this epistle; and there is this observable in it, that, 
whereas in the other epistles Christ begins with commending what was good 
in the churches, and then proceeds to tell them what was amiss,—in this, and 


| in the epistle to Laodicea, he begins, 


1. With a reproof, and a very severe one; “I know thy works, that thou hast 
a name, that thou livest, and art dead.” Hypocrisy, and a lamentable decay 
in religion, are the sins charged upon this church by one that knew her well, 
and all her works. Ist. This church had gained a great reputation; it had a 
name, and a very honourable one, for a flourishing echurch,—a name for vital, 
lively religion, for purity of doctrine, unity among themselves, uniformity ip 
worship, decency, and order. We read not of any unhappy divisions among 
themselves; every thing appeared well as to what falls under the observation 
of men, 2nd. This church was not really what it was reputed to be. They 
had a name to live, but they were dead; there was a form of godliness but not 
the power; a name to live, but not a prineiple of life. If there was not a total 
privation of life, yet there was a great deadness in their souls, and in their 
services; a great deadness in the spirits of their ministers, and a great dead- 
ness in their ministrations, in their praying, in their preaching, in their con- 
verse; and a great deadness in the people in hearing, in prayer, and in 
conversation. What little life was yet left among them was in a mainer 
expiring, ready to die. 

2. Our Lord proceeds to give this degenerate church the best advice; “‘ Ba 
watchful, and strengthen the things,” &e., ver. 2. Ist. He advises them to be 
upon their watch ; the cause of their sinful deadness and declension was, that 
they had let down their watch. Whenever we are off our watch we lose 
ground, and therefore must return to our watchfulness against sin, and 
Satan, and whatever is destructive to the life and power of godliness. 2nd. ‘l'o 
strengthen the things that remain, and that are ready to die. Some under- 
stand this of persons; there were some few that had retained their integrity, 
but they were in danger of declining with the rest. It is a difficult thing to 
keep up to the life and power of godliness ourselves, when we see a universal 
deadness and declension prevailing round about.us; or it may be understood 
of practices, as it follows, “I have not found thy works perfect before Gud,” 
not filled up; there is something wanting in them; there is the shell, but not 
the kernel; there is the carcass, but not the soul—the shadow, but not the 
substance. The inward thing is wanting; thy works are hollow and empty. 
Prayers are not filled up with holy desires, alms-deeds not filled up with true 
charity, sabbaths not filled up with suitable devotion of soul to God; there are 
not inward affections suitable to outward acts and expressions. Now when 
the spirit is wanting the form cannot long subsist. 3rd. To recollect them- 
selves, and remember how they had received and heard, ver. 3. Not only to 
remember what they had received and heard, what messages they had received 
from God, what tokens of his mercy and favour towards them, what sermons 
they had heard,—but how they had received and heard, what impressions the 
mercies of God had made upon their souls at first, what affections they felt 
workifg under the word and ordinances ; the love of their espousals, the kind- 
ness of their youth; how welcome the Gospel and the grace of God were to 
them when they first received them;—where is the blessedness they then spoke 
of? 4th. To hold fast what they had received, that they might not lose all 
and repent sincerely that they had lost so much of the life of religion, and had 
run the risk of losing all. 

3. Christ enforces his counsel with a dreadful threatening in case it should 
be despised; ver. 3, “I will come unto thee as a thief, and thou shalt not know 
the hour.” Observe, Ist. When Christ leaves a people as to his gracious pre- 
sence, he comes to them in Judgment, and his judicial presence will be very 
dreadful to those that have sinned away his gracious presence. 2nd. His judi- 
cial approach to a dead, declining people will be surprising. Their deaduess 
will keep them in security; and as it procures an angry visit from Christ to 
them, it will prevent their discerning it, and preparing for it. 3rd. Such a 
visit from Christ will be to their loss; he will come as a thief to strip them 
of their remaining enjoyments and mercies,—not by fraud, but in justice and 
righteousness, taking the forfeiture they have made of all to him. 

4. Our blessed Lord does not leave this sinful people without some comfort 
and encouragement; in the midst of judgment he remembers mercy, ver. 4. 
And here, Ist. He makes honourable mention of the faithful remnant in Sardis, 
though but small; ‘Thou hast a few names in Sardis, which have not defiled 
their garments,” had not given in to the prevailing corruptions and pollution 
of the day and place in which they lived. God takes notice of the smailest 
number of those who abide with him, and the fewer they are the more precious 
in his sight, 2nd. He makes a very gracious promise to them, “ They shall walk 
with me in white, for they are worthy;” in the stola, the white robes of jus- 
tification, and aduption, and comfort, or in the white robes of honour and 
glory in the other world. They shall walk with Christ in the pleasant walks 
of the heavenly paradise, and what delightful converse will there be between 
Christ and them when they thus walk together! And this is an honour proper 
and suitable to their integrity, and which their fidelity has prepared them for 
and which it is no way unbecoming Christ to confer upon them; though it is not 
a legal but a Gospel worthiness that is ascribed to them; not merit, but meet- 
ness; they that walk with Christ in the clean garments of real practical holiness 
here, and keep themselves unspotted from the world, shall walk with Christ 
in Berm tae robes of honour and glory in the other world. This is a suitable 
reward, 

ota e We now come to the conclusion of this epistle, in which, as before, 
we have, 

1. A great reward promised to the conquering Christian, ver. 5; and it is 
very much the same with what has been already mentioned; “ He that over- 
cometh shall be clothed in white raiment.” The purity of grace shall be re- 
warded with the perfect purity of glory. Holiness, when perfected, shall be 
its own reward; glory is the perfection of grace, differing not in kind, but in 
degree. Now to this is added another promise, very suitable to the case; “L 
will not blot his name out of the book of life, but will confess his name before 
my Father, and before his angels.” Observe, Ist. Christ has his book of life, 
a register and roll of all that shall inherit eternal life. First. The book of 
eternal election. Secondly. The book of remembrance of all those that have 
lived to God, and have kept up the life and power of godliness in evil times. 
2nd. Christ will not blot the names of his chosen and faithful ones out of this 
book of life. Men may be enrolled in the registers of the church as baptized 
as making a profession, as having a name to live, and that name may come to be 
blotted out of the roll, when it appears it was but a name, a name to live with- 
out spiritual life. Such oftentimes lose the very name before they die; they are 
left of God to blot out their own names by their gross and opengwickedness j 
but the names of those that overcome shall never be blotted out. 3rd. Christ 


church of Sardis, whose name may have been a compound word 
signifying “life-bearing” or “living,” such as Zosimos, But this 
seems a far-fetched conjecture, especially as the Greeks used the word 
“name” as equivalent to fame or reputation, just as we do in 
English. s 

iii. 2 “Be watchful:”’ or, as Trench suggests, “become watch- 
ful.’ “The things which remain :” this, though the Greek expres- 
sion is in the neuter, is taken by many commentators as equivalent 


to “those which remain ”—i.e., the rest who are not yet dead, 
though close upon it. ‘We gather from these words that, with 
few exceptions, the entire Sardian church shared in this deadness of 
its chief pastor; while he, in seeking to revive their life, to chafe 
their dead limbs, would best revive and recover the warmth of his 
own. Their present abject and fallen condition is excellently 
expressed by the use of the neuter” (Trench). ‘Perfect before 
God:” the word rendered “ perfect’ here is not the same as that 
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will produce this book of life, and confess the names of the faithful that stand , 


there, before God and all the angels. He will do this as their Judge, when the 


hooks shall be opened; he wili do this as their Captain and Head, leading 
them with him triumphantly to heaven, presenting them to the Father; , wey 
hold me, and the elldren that thou bast given me! How great will this 
hononr and reward be! . ‘ 

2. The demand of waiversal attention finishes the message. Every word from 
Good deserves attention from men; that which may seem more particularly 


directed to one body of men has something in it instructive to all. 


7 And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia 
write; ‘These things saith he that is holy, he that is 
true, he that hath the key of David, he that openeth, 
and no man shutteth; and shutteth, and no man 
openeth; 8 I know thy works: behold, I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man can shut 
it: for thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my 
word, and hast not denied my name. 9 Behold, I 
will make them of the synagogue of Satan, which 
say they are Jews, and are not, but do lie; behold, I 
will make them to come and worship before thy feet, 
and to know that I have loved thee. 10 Because 
thou hast kept the word of my patience, I also will 
keep thee from the hour of temptation, which shall 
come upon all the world, to try them that dwell upon 
the earth. 11 Behold, I come quickly: hold that 
fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown. 
12 Him that overcometh will 1 make a pillar in the 
temple of my God, and he shall go no more out: and 
I will write upon him the name of my God, and the 
name of the city of my God, which is new Jerusalem, 
which cometh down ont of heaven from my God: 
and I will write upon him my new name. 13 He 
that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches. 


Be Ei 


DES 


PHILADELPHIA,—ver. 7. 


We are now come fo the sixth letter, sent to one of the Asiatic churches. 
Where observe, 

First. he inscription. Shewing, 

1. For whom it was more immediately designed; “ The angel of the church 
of Philadelphia.” This also was a city in the lesser Asia, seated upon the 
borders of Mysia and Lydia, and had its name from that brotherly love for 
which it was’eminent. : 

(The town is situated on a rising ground, beneath the snowy mount Tmolus. 
The houses are embosomed in trees, which have just assumed their fresh green 
foliage, and give a beautiful effect to the scene. I counted six minarets. We 
entered through a ruined wall—massy, but by no means of great antiquity. 
The streets are excessively ill paved and dirty. It is an interesting circum- 

. stance to find Christianity more flourishing here than in many other parts of 
the Turkish empire. There is still a numerous Christian population, occupying 
three hundred houses. Divine service is performed every Sunday, in five 
churches; and there are twenty of a smaller description, in which, once a 
year, the Liturgy is read. But though the candlestick remains, its light is 
obscured: the lamp still exists, but where is its oil? Where is now the word 
of our Lord’s patience ?—It is conveyed in sounds unintelligible to those who 
hear. When the very epistle to their own church is read, they understand it 
not! The word of legendary superstition and of multifarious will-worship 
is now familiar to their ears. And where is the bright exhibition of Christian 
virtues ?—Unhappily, the character of Christians in these countries will scarcely 
bear comparison with that of Mahometans themselves! In a word, Phila- 
delphia has had her share in that utter apostacy from true and practical 
Christianity which has been the bane of the East.] 
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We can hardly suppose that this name was given to it after it received the 
Christian religion, and that it was so called from that Christian affection that 
all believers have, and should have, one for another, as the children of one 
Father, and the brethren of Christ; but rather that it was its ancient name, on 
the account of that love and kindness which the citizens had, and shewed to 
each other as a civil fraternity, which was an excellent spirit; and when sanc- 
tified by the grace of the Gospel would render them an excellent church, as 
indeed they were; for here is no one fault found with this church, and yet doubt- 
less there were faults in it of common infirmity ; but love covers such faults. 

2. By whom this letter was signed, even by the same Jesus, who is alone the 
universal Head of all the churches. And here observe by what title he chooses 
to represent himself to this church, namely, * He that is holy, he that is true, 
he that hath the key of David,’ &c. You have his personal character; “He 
that is holy,” and “‘ he that is true,” holy in his nature, and therefore cannot but 
be true to his word, for he hath spoken in his holiness. And you have also bis 
political character ; ‘‘ He hath the key of David, he openeth, and no man shut- 
teth,” &c.; the key of the house of David, the key of government and authority 
in and over the church. Where, Ist. Observe the acts of his government. 
First. He opens. He opens a door of opportunity to his churches; he opens 
a door of utterance to his ministers; he opens.a door of entrance,—opens the 
heart ; he opens a door of admission into the visible church, laying down the 
terms of communion, and he opens the door of admission into the church trium- 
phant, according to the terms of salvation fixed by him. Secondly. He shuts 
the door, When he pleases he shuts the door of epportnnity and the door of 
utterance, and leaves obstinate sinners shut up in the hardness of their hearts ; 
and shuts the door of church fellowship against unbelievers and profane por 
sons; and he shuts the door of heaven against the foolish virgins that have 
slept away their day of grace, and against the workers of iniquity, how vain 
and confident soever they may be. 2nd. The way and manner in which he per- 
forms these acts, and that is absolute sovereignty, independent upon the will of 
men, and irresistible by the power of men; ‘‘ He openeth, and no man shutteth, 
he shutteth, and no man openeth;” he works to will and to do, and when he 
works none can let. These were proper characters for him, when speaking to 
a church that had endeavoured to be conformed to Christ in holiness and truth 
and that had enjoyed a wide door of liberty and opportunity under his care and 
government. 

Secondly. The subject-matter of this epistle. Where, 

1, Christ puts them in mind of what he had done for them; ver. 8, “I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it.” I have set it open, and 
kept it open, though there be many adversaries. Learn here, Ist. Christ is to 
be ealno wieneed as the author of all the liberty and opportunity his churches 
enjoy. 2nd, He takes notice, and keeps account, how long he has preserved 
their spiritual liberties and privileges for them. 3rd. That wicked men envy, 
the people of God their door of liberty, and would be glad to shut it against 
them. 4th. That if we do not provoke Christ to shut this door against us, men 
cannot do it. 

2. This church is commended; ver. 8, “ Thou hast a little strength, and hast 
kept my word, and hast not denied my name.” In this there seems to be couched 
a gentle reproof; “ Thou hast a little strength,” a little grace, which, though it 
be not proportionate to the wide door of opportunity which I have opened to 
thee, yet _is true grace, and has kept thee faithful. True grace, though weak, 
has the Divine approbation ; but though Christ accepts a little strength, yet 
believers should not rest satisfied in a little, but should strive to grow in grace, 
to be strong in faith, giving glory to God. True grace, though weak, will do 
more than the greatest gifts, or highest degrees of common grace, for it will 
enable the Christian to keep the word of Christ, and not to deny his name. 
Obedience, fidelity, and a free confession of the name of Christ, are the fruits 
of true grace, and are pleasing to Christ as such. 

3. Here is a promise of the great favours God would bestow on this church, 
ver. 9,10. This favour consists in two things. 1st. Christ would make this 
church’s enemies subject to her. First. Those enemies are described to be 
such as said they were Jews, but lied in saying so; pretended to be the only 
and peculiar people of God, but were really the synagogue of Satan, Assem- 
blies that worship God in spirit and in truth are the Israel of God, assemblies 
that either worship false gods or the true God ina false manner are the syna- 
gogues of Satan, though they may profess to be the only people of God,—their 
profession is a lie. Secondly. heir subjection to the church is described. They 
shall worship at thy feet, not pay a religious and Divine honour to the echureh 
itself, or to the ministry of it, but shall be convinced that they have been 
in the wrong; that this church is in the right, and is beloved by Christ; 
and they shall desire to be taken into communion with her, and that they 
may worship the same God, after the same manner. And how shall this 
great change be wrought? By the power of God upon the hearts of his 
enemies, and by signal discoveries of his peculiar favour to his church. 
They shall know that I have loved thee. Observe, Ist. he greatest honour 
and happiness any church ean enjoy is the peculiar love and favour of 
Christ. 2nd. Christ can discover this his favour to his people in such’a 
manner as that their very enemies shall see it, and be forced to ackuow- 
ledge it. 3rd. That this will, by the grace of Christ, soften the hearts of 
their enemies, and make them desirous to be admitted into communion with 
them, 2nd. Another instance of favour that Christ promises to this chureh 
is persevering grace in the most trying times, ver. 10, and this as the reward 
of their past fidelity ; “To bim that hath shall be given.” Here observe, First. 
The Gospel of Christ is the word of his patience; it is the fruit of the patience 
of God to a sinful world; it sets before men the exemplary patience of Christ 
in all his sufferings for men; it calls those that receive it to the exercise of 
patience in conformity to Christ. Secondly. This Gospel should be carefully 
kept by all that enjoy it; they must keep up to the faith, and practice, and 
worship prescribed in the Gospel. Thirdly. After a day of patience we must 
expect an hour of temptation; a day of gospel peace and liberty is a day of 
God’s patience, and it is seldom so well improved as it should be, and there- 
fore often followed by an hour of trial and temptation. Fourthly. Sometimes 
the trial is more general and universal; it comes upon all the world, and when 
it is so general it is usually the shorter. Fifthly. They that keep the Gospel ina 
time ot peace shall be kept by Christ in an hour of temptation. By keeping 
the Gospel they are prepared for the trial, and the same Divine grace that 
has made them fruitful in times of peace will make them faithful in times of 
persecution. p 

4. Christ calls the church to that duty which he before promised he would 
enable her to do, and that is to persevere, to hold fast that which she had. 1st. 
The dnty itself. Hold fast that which thou hast; that faith, that truth, that 
strength of grace, that zeal, that love to the brethren; thou hast been possessed 
of this excellent treasure, hold it fast. 2nd. The motives taken from the speedy 
appearance of Christ; “Behold, I come quickly.” See 1 am just a coming to 
relieve them under the trial, and to reward their fidelity, and to punish those 
that fall away. They shall lose that crown that they once seemed to have a 
right to, and that it hoped for, and pleased themselves with the thouglits 
ot. The persevering Christian shall win the prize from backsliding professors 
that once stood fair for it. ’ 


which is commonly translated “ perfect ’—e.g., in Phil. iii. 15, or in 
Heb. v. 14 (where we have it translated “full age ”)—but itis a word 
which rather refers to the fulfilling of the works and duties 
appointed by God; these the angel of Sardis had not fulfilled. 

iii. 7. “Philadelphia,” situated on the banks of the river Coga- 
mus, was built by Attalus Philadelphus, king of Pergamos, from 
whom it derived its name. No city in Asia Minor suffered so much 
from earthquakes, Strabo alludes to these, and says it was almust 
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depopulated in consequence. In the great earthquake in the reign 
of Tiberius it was nearly destroyed. ‘He that is holy, he that is 
true:” two out of three of the oldest MSS. change the order. 
Alford renders “ the true one, the holy one.” “Key of David,” &e. : 
the allusion to the prophecy concerning Eliakim (Isa. xxii, 15—23 ; 
see especially verse 22) is too obvious to be overlooked. ~ * 


iii. 14, “ Laodicea:” midway between Philadelphia and Colosse. — 
|| Its earliest name was D.ospolis, then Rhoas. It was rebuilt and 


A.D. 96. 


Thirdly. The conclusion of this epistle, ver. 12, 1., where, 

1. After his usual manner our Saviour promises a glorious reward to the 
victorious believer in two things. Ist. He shall be a monumental pillar in the 
temple of God; not a pillar to support the temple; heaven needs no such props, 
but a monument of the free and powerful grace of God, a monument that shall 
never be defaced or removed, as many stately pillars erected in honour to the 
Roman emperors and generalsare. 2nd. On this monumental pillar there 
shall be an honourable inscription, as in those cases is usual. Jirst. The 
name of God, in whose cause he engaged, whom he served, and for whom he 
suffered in this warfare, and the namé of the city of God, the church of God, 
the new Jerusalem, which came down from heaven. On this pillar shall be 
recorded all the services the believer did to the church of God, how he asserted 
her rights, enlarged her borders, maintained her purity and honour; this will 
bea greater name than Asiaticus or Africanus, a soldier under God, in the 
wars of the church. And then another part of the inscription is, Secondly. 
The new name of Christ, the Mediator, the Redeemer, the Captain of our sal- 
vation; by this it will appear under whose banner this conquering believer 
was listed, under whose conduct he acted, by whose example he was encou- 
raged, and under whose influence he fought the good fight, and came off 
victorious. 

2. The epistle is closed up with the demand of attention; “ He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches,” how Christ loves 
and values his faithful people, how he commends, and how he will crown their 

elity. 


14 And unto the angel of the church of the Lao- 
diceans write; These things saith the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness, the beginning of the crea- 
tion of God; 15 I know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold or hot. 
16 So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth. 17 
Because thou sayest, | am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing; and knowest not 
that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked: 18 I counsel thee to buy of me 
gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich; and 
white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, and that 
the shame of thy nakedness do not appear; and 
anoint thine eyes with eyesalve, that thou mayest 
see. 19 As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten: 
be zealous therefore, and repent. 20 Behold, I stand 
at the door, and knock: if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me. 21 To him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even 
as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father 
in his throne. 22 Hethat hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches. 


~ ~ 


LAODICEA,—ver. 14. 


We are now come to the last and worst of all the seven Asiatic churches, the 
reverse of the church of Philadelphia; for, as there was nothing reproved in 
that, here is nothing commended in this; and yet this was one of the seven 

een candlesticks; for a corrupt church may be still a church here, as 

efore. 

First. The inscription, to whom and from whom. 

1. To whom: to the angel of the church of Laodicea. This was a once 
famous city near the river Lycus, had a wall of vast compass, and three marble 
theatres, and, like Rome, was built on seven hills. It seems the apostle Paul 
was very instrumental in planting the Gospel in this city, and from hence he 
wrote a letter, which he mentions in the epistle to the Colossians, the last 
chapter, and sends salutations to them, as being not above twenty miles distant 

Colosse. In this city was held a council in the fourth century, but 


adorned by Antiochus II., king of Syria, who called it Laodicea, 
after his wife Laodice, by whom he was afterwards poisoned. Its 
commerce was considerable, its trade consisting chiefly of wools 

own in the neighbourhood, which were valued for their colour 
and texture. During the Mithridatic war it suffered much, and in 
the great earthquake it was much injured. “Angel:” it has been 
conjectured by some that this was the Archippus to whom St. 
Paul sent the admonition in Col. iv. 17. The conjecture receives 
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it has been long since demolished, and lies in its ruins to this day—-an awful 
monument of the wrath of the Lamb. 

(The first object which attracts attention at Laodicea is the great number 
In these, I reflected, the material part of many Loadicean 
Christians has returned, “ earth to earth—ashes to ashes—dust to dust ;” their 
spirits have long since given account of the manner in which they availed them- 
selves of the faithful admonitions of the Apocalypse. The city of Laodicea 
was seated on a hill of moderate height, but of considerable extent. Its ruins 
attest that it was large, populous, and splendid. ‘There are still to be seen an 
amphitheatre, a theatre, an aqueduct, and many other buildings. But its pre- 
sent condition is in striking conformity with the rebuke and threatening of 
God. Notasingle Christian resides at Laodiceal No ‘lurk even has a tixed 
residence on this forsaken spot. Infidelity itself must confess that the menace 
of the Scriptures has been executed. It now stands neglected of God and 
deserted of men; its glory aruin, its name areproach. (See Researches in Greece, 
by Rev. John Hartley, whence this account of the seven Apocalyptic churches 
(which he visited in 1826) has been principally taken.) Bevides these seven 
churches we find in Scripture mention made of Hierapolis, now Pambouk Kaladi 
without a single Christian inhabitant ; and Colosse, now Kounas, where a band 
of about thirty Greek Christians are found. In Antioch of Pisidia, now Isbarta, 
are several Greek churches. Iconium is well known under the name of 
Konieh, and is a flourishing city; but Derbe, the birthplace of Gaius and 
Timothy, and Lystra, where Paul was stoned, have not yet been described by 
any traveller.] 

2. From whom this message was sent. Here our Lord Jesus styles himself 
“the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the beginning of the creation of 
God.” 1st. “The Amen,” one that is steady and unchangeable in all his pur- 
poses and promises, which are all yea, and all amen. 2nd. “ The faithful and 
true witness,” whose testimony of God to men ought to be received and fully 
believed, and whose testimony of men to God will be fully believed and re- 
garded, and will be a swift but true witness against all indifferent, lukewarm 
professors. 3rd. “The beginning of the creation of God,” either of the first 
creation, and so he is the beginning, that is, the First Cause, the Creator, and 
the Governor of it; or of the second creation, the church; and so he is the 
Head of that body, the first-born from the dead, as it is in ch. i. 5, from whence 
these titles are taken. Christ having raised up himself by his own Divine 
power, as the Head of a new world, raises up dead souls to be a living temple 
and church to himself. 

Secondly. The subject-matter; in which observe, 

1. ‘he heavy charge drawn up against this church, ministers, and people, by 
one that knew them better than they knew themselves; ver. 15, “Thou art 
neither cold nor hot,” but worse than either ; “I would thou wert cold or hot.” 
Lukewarmness, or indifference in religion, is the worst tertper in the world. 
If religion be a real thing, it is the most excellent thing, and therefore we 
should be in good earnest in it; if it be not a real thing, it is the vilest impos- 
ture, and we should be earnest against it. If religion be worth any thing it is 
worth every thing—an indifference here is inexcusable ; “Why halt ye between 
two opinions? If God be God, follow him; if Baal” be God, “follow him.” 
Here is no room for neutrality. An open enemy shall have fairer quarter than 
a perfidious neuter, and there is more hope of a heathen than of such. Christ 
ae that men should declare themselves in earnest either for him or against 

im. 

2. A severe punishment threatened; “I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 
As lukewarm water turns the stomach, and provokes to a_vomit, lukewarm 
professors turn the heart of Christ against them ; he is sick of them, and cannot 
long bear them; they may call their lukewarmness charity, meekness, modera- 
tion, and a largeness of soul; it is nauseous to Christ, and makes those so that 
allow themselves in it. hey shall be rejected, and finally rejected; for far be 
it from the holy Jesus to return to that which has been thus rejected. 

3. We have one cause of this indifferency and inconsistency in religion 
assigned, and that is self-conceitedness and self-delusion; they thought they 
were very well already, and therefore they were very indifferent whether they 
grew better or no; ‘‘ Because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with goods,” 
&e., ver. 17. Here observe what a difference there was between the thoughts 
they had.of themselves and the thoughts that Christ had of them. Ist. The 
high thoughts they had of themselves; “‘ Thou sayest, | am rich, and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing ;” rich, and growing richer, and increased 
to that degree as to be above all want, or possibility of wanting. Perhaps they 
were well provided for as to their bodies, and that made them overlook the 
necessities of their souls; or they thought themselves well furnished in their 
souls; they had learning, and they took it for religion; they had gifts, and they 
took them for grace; they had wit, and they took it for true wisdom; they had 
ordinances, and they took up with them instead of the God of ordinances. How 
careful should we be not to put the cheat upon our own souls? Doubtless 
there are many in hell that once thought themselves to be in the way to heaven. 
Let.us daily beg of God that we may not be left to flatter and deceive ourselves 
in the concerns of our souls, 2nd. The mean thoughts that Christ had of them; 
and he was not mistaken. He knew, though they knew not, that they were 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked; their state was 
wretched in itself, and such as called for pity and compassion from others; 
though they were proud of themselves, they were pitied by ail that knew 
their case. For, First. They were poor, really poor, when they said and 
thought they were rich; they had no provision for their souls to live upon; 
their souls were starving in the midst of their abundance; they were vastly 
in debt to the justice of God, and had nothing to pay off the least part of the 
debt. Secondly. ‘They were blind; they could not see their state, nor their 
way, nor their danger; they could not see into themselves; they could not look 
before them; they were blind, and yet they thought they saw; the very light 
that was in them was darkness, and then how great must that darkness be! 
They could not see Christ, though evidently set forth, and crucified, before 
their eyes; they could not see God by faith, though always present in them; 
they could not see death, though it was just before them; they could not look 
into eternity, though they stood upon the many brink of it continually. Thirdly. 
They were naked, without clothing, and without house and harbour for their 
souls; they were without clothing, had neither the garment of Justification 
nor of sanctification; their nakedness, both of guilt and pollution, had no 
covering; they lay always exposed to sin and shame; their righteousnesses were 
but filthy rags; they were rags, and would not cover them—filthy rays, and 
would defile them; and they were naked, without house or harbour, for they 
were without God, and he has been the dwelling-place of his people in all ages; 
in him alone the soul of man can find rest and safety, and all suitable aceommo- 
dations. The riches of the body will not enrich the soul; the sight of the body 
will not enlighten the soul; the most convenient house for the body will not 
afford rest or safety to the soul; the soul is a different thing from the body 
and must have accommodation suitable to its nature, or else in the midst of 
bodily prosperity it will be wretched and miserable. . 

4. We have good counsel given by Christ to this naughty people, and that is, 
that they drop their vain and false opinion they had of themselves, and endea- 
vour to that really which they would seem to be; “I counsel thee to buy of 


support from the fact that Archippus is named in the apostolical 
constitutions as the first bishop of Laodicea, 

iii. 17. “ Knowest not that?” &c. Both Alford and Trench adopt 
a more forcible rendering: ‘‘ knowest not that thou art the wretched 
one and the miserable one (‘the pitiable one,’ so Alford), and poor 
and blind,” &e. 

iv. 1. “A door was opened,” &c.; Alford renders, “‘ Behold a door 
set open in heaven, and the former voive which I heard,” &c. “It 
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me,” &c., ver. 18. Observe, ist. That our Lord Jesus continues to give good 
counsel to those that have cast his counsels behind their backs. 2nd. The con- 
dition of sinners is never desperate while they enjoy the gracious calls and 
counsels of Christ. 3rd. That our blessed Lord, the Counsellor, always gives the 
best advice, and that which is most suitable to the sinner’s case; as here, First. 
These people were poor. Christ counsels them to buy of him gold tried in the 
dire, that they might be rich; he lets them know where they might have true 
riches, and how they might have them—where they might have them, from him- 
self: he sends them not to the streams of Pactolus, nor to the mines of Potosia, 
but invites them to himself, who is the Pearl of price. And how must they 
have this true gold from him? They must buy it. That seems to be unsaying 
all again. How can they that are poor buy gold? Why, as they may buy of 
Christ wine and milk, that is, without money and without price, /sa. lv. 1. 
Something, indeed, must be parted with, but it is nothing of a valuable consider- 
ation, it is only to make room for receiving true riches. Part with sin and self- 
sufficiency, and come to Christ with a sense of your poverty and emptiness, 
that you may be filled with his hidden treasures. Secondly. These people were 
naked. Christ tells them where they might have clothing, and such as would 
cover the shame of their nakedness. This they must receive from Christ; and 
they must only put off their filthy rags that they might put on the white 
raiment that he had purchased and provided for them—his own imputed 
righteousness for justification, and the garments of holiness and sanctification. 
Thirdly. They were blind, and he counsels them to buy of him eye-salve, that 
they might see; to give up their own wisdom and reason, which is but blindness 
in the things of God, and resign themselves to his word and Spirit; and their 
eyes should be opened tu see their way and their end, their duty. and their true 
interest; a new and glorious scene would then open itself to their souls; a new 
world, furnished with the most beautiful and excellent objects, and this light 
would be marvellous to them that were but just now delivered from the 
owers of darkness. This is the wise and good counsel Christ gives to care- 
ess souls, and, if they follow it, he will judge himself bound in honour to make 
it effectual. A. 

5. Here is added great and gracious encouragement to this sinful people to 
take the admonition and advice well that Christ had given them, ver. 19, 20. 
He tells them, Ist. It was given them in true and tender affection ; “ Whom I 
love, 1 rebuke and chasten.” You may think I have given you hard words 
and severe reproofs; it is all out of love to your souls. I would have them 
openly rebuked and corrected, your sinful lukewarmiuess and vain confidence ; 
if I had not been a lover of your souls, had 1 hated you, I would have let you 
alone to go on in sin till it had been your ruin. Sinners ought to take the 
rebukes of God’s word and rod as tokens of his goodwill to their souls, and 
should aceordingly repent in good earnest, and turn to him that smites them: 
better are the frowns and wounds of a friend than the flattering smiles of an 
enemy. 2nd. That if they would comply with his admonitions, he was ready 
to make them good to their souls; “ Behold, I stand at the door and knock,” 
&c., ver. 20. Here observe, First. That Christ is graciously pleased by his 
word and Spirit to come to the door of the heart of sinners; he draws near to 
them in a way of mercy, ready to make them a kind visit. Secondly. He tinds 
this door shut against him; the heart of man is by nature shut up against Christ 
by ignorance, unbelief, sinful prejudices. Thirdly. When he finds the heart 
shut, he does not immediately withdraw, but he waits to be gracious, even till 
his head be filled with the dew. Fourthly. He uses all proper means to awaken 
sinners, and to cause them to open to him; he calls by his word, he knocks by 
the impulses of his Spirit upon their consciences. Fifthly. They that open 
to him shall enjoy his presence to their great comfort and advantage; he will 
sup with them, he will accept of what is good in them, he will eat his pleasant 
fruit, and he will bring the best part of the entertainment with him. If what 
he finds would make but a poor feast, what he brings will make up the defi- 
ciency; he will give fresh supplies of graces and comforts, and thereby stir up 
fresh actings of faith, and love, and delight; and in all this Christ and his 
repenting people will enjoy pleasant communion with each other. Alas! what 
oH careless, obstinate sinners lose by refusing to open the door of the heart to 

Shrist ! 

Thirdly. We now come to the conclusion of this epistle, and here, as before, 

1. The promise made to the overcoming believer. It is here implied, Ist. 
That though this church seemed to be wholly overrun and overcome with 
lukewarmness and self-confidence, yet it was possible that by the reproofs and 
counsels of Christ they might be inspired with fresh zeal and vigour, and might 
come off conquerors in their spiritual warfare. 2nd. That if they did so, all 
former faults should be forgiven, and they should have a great reward. And 
what is that reward? “ They shall sit down with me on my throne, as I also 
overcame, and um set down with my Father on his throne,” ver. 21. Here it 
is intimated, First. That, Christ himself had met with his temptations and 
conflicts. Secondly. That he overcame them all, and was more than a con- 
queror. Thirdly. That, as the reward of his conflict and victory, he is set down 
with God the Father on his throne, possessed of that glory which he had with 
the Father from eternity, but which he was pleased very much to conceal on 
earth; leaving it, as it were, in the hands of the Father, as a pledge that he 
would fulfil the work of a Saviour before he reassumed that manifestative 
glory, and having done so, then he does pignus reposcere,—‘demands the 
pledge,’ to appear in his Divine glory equal to the Pathor: Fourthly. That 
those that are conformed to Christ in his trials and victories shall be con- 
formed to him in his glory; they shall sit down with him on his throne, on his 
throne of judgment, at the end of the world, on his throne of glory to all 
eternity, shining in his beams by virtue of their union with him, and relation 
to him, as the mystical body of which he is the Head. 

2. Allis closed up with the general demand of attention, ver. 22, putting all 
to whom these epistles shall come in mind that what is contained in them is 
not of private interpretation, not intended only for the instruction, and reproof, 
and correction of those particular churches, but of all the churches of Christ, 
in all ages and parts of the world; and as there will be a resemblance in all 
succeeding churches to these, both in their graces and sins, so they may 
expect that God will deal with them as he dealt with these, which are patterns 
to all ages what faithful and fruitful churches may expect to receive from 
God, and what those that are unfaithful may expect to suffer from his hand; 
yea, that God’s dealings with his churches may afford useful instruction to the 
rest of the world, to put them upon considering, “if judgment begin at the 
house of God, what shall the end of them be that do not obey the Gospel of 
Christ?” 1 Pet. iv. 17. And thus end the messages of Christ to the Asiatic 
churches, the epistolary part of this book. We now come to the pruphetical 


part. 
CHAPTER IV. 


In this chapter the prophetica! scene opens; and, as the epistolary part opened with a 
vision of Christ, ch. i., so this part is introduced with a glorious appearance of the great 
God, whose throne is in heaven, compassed about with the heavenly host. This dis- 
covery was wade to John, and in this chapter he, I. Records the heavenly sights he 
saw. ver. 1—/. Andthen, II. The heavenly songs he heard, ver. 8 to the end. 


is not necessary to suppose that external objects were really pre- 
sented to the ‘ waking sense ;’ there was probably a suspension of 
the natural use of the faculties, and the mind was supernaturally 
impressed with ideas adapted to the illustration of the subjects to be 
revealed’? (Webster and Wilkinson). 

iv. 3. “He that sat,” &c.: the vision of Ezekiel may be profitably 
compared with the vision in this chapter (see Ezek. i). ‘ Jasper:” 
this stone was the last of the twelve in the high-priest’s breastplate 
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FTER this I looked, and, 


behold, a door was opened 
~, in heaven: and the first 
voice which I heard was as 
it were of a trumpet talking 
with me; which said, Come 
up hither, and I will shew 
thee things which must be 
hereafter. 2 And imme- 
diately I was in the spirit: 
and, behold, a throne was set in heaven, and one sat 
on the throne. 3 And he that sat was to look upon 
like a jasper and a sardine stone: and there was a 
rainbow round about the throne, in sight like unto 
an emerald. 
four and twenty seats: and upon the seats I saw four 
and twenty elders sitting, clothed in white raiment ; 
and they had on their heads crowns of gold. 5 And 
out of the throne proceeded liglitnings and tlunder- 


ings and voices: and there were seven lamps of fire 


burning before the throne, which are the seven Spirits 
of God. 6 And before the throne there was a sea 
of glass like unto crystal: and in the midst of the 
throne, and round about the throne, were four beasts 
full of eyes before and behind. 7 And the first 
beast was like a lion, and the second beast like a 
calf, and the third beast had a face as a man, and 
the fourth beast was like a flying eagle. 


We have here an account of a second vision with which the apostle John 
was favoured. After this,—that is, not only afterl had seen the vision of Christ 
walking in the midst of the golden candlesticks, but after I had taken his mes- 
sages from his mouth, and written and sent them to the several churches 
auecording to his command,—after this I had another vision. ‘hose that well 
improve the discoveries they have had of God already are prepared thereby 
for more, and may expect them. Observe, 

First. The preparation made for the mpest}es having this vision. 

1. ‘A door was opened in heaven.” Whence we learn, Ist. That whatever is 
transacted on earth is first designed and settled in heaven; there is the model 
of all the works of God; all of them are therefore before his eye, and he lets the 
inhabitants of heaven see as much of them as it is fitfor them. 2nd. We can 
know nothing of future events but what God is pleased to discover to us; they 
are within the veil till God opens the door. But, 3rd. So far as God reveals 
his designs to us we may and ought to receive them, and not pretend to be wise 
above what is revealed. : 

2. To prepare John for the vision a trampet was sounded, and he was called 
up into heaven to have a sight there of the things which were to be hereafter. 
He was called into the third heavens. Ist. There is a way opened into the holiest 
of all, into which the sons of God may enter by faith and holy affections, now 
in their spirits when they die, and in their whole persons at the last day. 
2nd. We must not intrude into the secret of God’s presence, but stay till we are 
called up to it. a 

3. To prepare for this vision the apostle was in the Spirit, he was in arapture, 
as before, ch. i. 10. Whether in the body or out of the body we cannot tell; 
perhaps he himself could not; however, all Cee actions and sensations were 
for a time suspended, and his spirit was possessed with the spirit of prophecy, 
and wholly under a Divine influence. The more we abstract ourselves from 
all corporeal things, the more fit we are for communion with God; the body 
isa rails a cloud and clog to the mind in its transactions with God. We should, 
as it were, forget it when we go in before the Lord in duty, and be wiiling to 
drop it, that we may go up to him in heaven, This was the apparatus to the 
vision. Now observe, : 

Secondly. The vision itself. And it begins with the strange sights that the 
apostle saw, and they were such as these :— : 

1. He saw a throne set in heaven, the seat of honour, and authority, and 
judgment. Heaven is the throne of God; there he resides in glory, and from 


thence he gives laws to the church, and to the whole world; and all earthly 


thrones are under the jurisdiction of this throne that is set in heaven. 

2. He saw a glorious one upon the throne. This throne was not empty, there 
was one in it that filled it, and that was God, who is here described by those 
things that are most pleasant and precious in cur world; his countenance was 
like a jasper and a sardine stone; he is not descrived by any human features, 
so as to be represented by an image, but only by his transcendent brightness. 
The jasper is a transparent stone, which yet offers to the eye a variety of the 
most vivid colours, signifying the glorious perfections of God; the sardine stone 
is red, seit the justice of God—that essential attribute which he does 
never divest himself of in favour of any, but does gloriously exert in the govern- 
ment of the world, and espeeially of the church, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This attribute is displayed in pardoning as well as in punishing, in 
saving as well as destroying sinners. 

3. “He saw arainbow about the throne like unto an emerald,” ver. 3. The 
rainbow was the seal and token of the covenant of providence that God made 
with Noah and his posterity with him, and is a fit emblem of that covenant of 


(Exod. xxviii. 20), and the first of the twelve foundations of the New 
Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 19). It is here emblematical of the Divine 
glory. The stone which we call jasper does not correspond with the 
descriptions of the stone so called in Scripture—“most precious,” 
and “like crystal.” ‘Sardine:’” the first stone in the high-priest’s 
breastplate (Exod. xxviii. 17), and the sixth foundation of the New 
Jerusalem (Rev. xxi 20); a superior variety of agate, and a favourite 
stone for engraving, on account of its toughness, facility of working, 
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promise that God has made wit Christ as the head of the church, and all his 

eople in him; which covenant is as the waters of Noah unto God, an ever- 
asting covenant, ordered in all things, and sure, This rainbow looked like the 
emerald; the most prevailing colour was a pleasant green, to shew the reviving 
and refreshing nature of the new covenant, 

4. He saw four and twenty seats round about the throne, not empty, but 
filled with four and twenty elders, presbyters, representing, very probably, the 
whole church of God, both in the Old Peatartient and New Testament state; 
not the ministers of the church, but rather the representatives of the people. 
Their sitting denotes their honour, and their rest, and satisfaction; their 
sitting about the throne signifies their relation to God, their nearness to him, 
the sight and enjoyment they have of him, and their continual regards to him. 
They are clothed in white raiment, the righteousness of the saints, both im- 
puted and inherent; they had on their heads crowns of gold, signifying the 
nonour and authority given them of God, and the glory they have with him. 
All these may in a lower sense be applied to the gospel church on earth, in 
Ha Adie A) assemblies; and, in the highest sense, to the church triumphant 
in heaven. 

5. He perceived lightnings and voices proceed out of the throne; that is, the 
awful declarations that he makes to his church of his sovereign will and plea- 
sure. Thus he gave forth the law on mount Sinai, and the Gospel has not less 
glory and authority than the law, though it be of a more spiritual nature. 

He saw seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, which are ex- 
plained to be the seven Spirits of God, ver. 5. The various gifts, and graces, 
and operations of the Spirit of God in the churches of Christ; these are all 
dispensed according to the will and pleasure of him that sits upon the throne. 

7. He saw before the throne a sea of glass, like unto crystal. As in the 
temple there was a great vessel of brass filled with water, in which the priests 
were to wash when they went to minister before the Lord, and this was called 
a sea,—so, in the gospel church, the sea or laver for purification is the blood of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that cleanses from all sin, even from sanctuary sins, 
And in this all those must be washed that are admitted into the gracious 
presence of God on earth, or his glorious presence in heaven. ‘ 

8. He saw four animals, living creatures, between the throne and the circle of 
the elders, as seems most probable, standing between God and the people. 
These seem to signify the ministers of the Gerace not only because of this their 
situation nearer to God, and between him and the elders or representatives of 
the Christian people, and because fewer in number than the people, but as 
they are here described: Ist. By their many eyes, denoting sagacity, vigilance 
and circumspection. 2nd. By their lion-like courage, their great labour and 
diligence, in which they resemble the ox; their prudence and discretion, be- 
coming men; and their sublime affections and speculations, by which they 
mount up with wings like eagles towards heaven, ver. 7; and these wings full 
of eyes within, to shew that in all their meditations and ministrations they are 
to act with knowledge, and especially should be well acquainted with them- 
selves and the state of their own souls, and see their own concern in the great 
doctrines and duties of religion, watching over their own souls as well as the 
souls of the people. 3rd. By their continual employment, and that is praising 

od, and not ceasing to doso night and day. The elders sit and are ministered 
unto, they stand and minister, they rest not night and day. This now leads 
to the other part of the representation. 


8 And the four beasts had each of them six wings 
about him; and they were full of eyes within: and 
they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and 1s, and is to 
come. 9 And when those beasts give glory and 
honour and thanks to him that sat on the throne, 
who liveth for ever and ever, 10 The four and 
twenty elders fall down before him that sat on the 
throne, and worship him that liveth for ever and 
ever, and cast their crowns before the throne, say- 
ing, 11 Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory 
and honour and power: for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created. 


We have considered the sights that the apostle saw in heaven, now let us 
observe the songs that he heard, for there is in heaven not only that tu be seen 
that will highly please a sanctified eye, but there is that to be heard that will 

reatly delight a sanctified ear. It is true concerning the church of Christ 

ere, which is a heaven upon earth, and it will be eminently so in the church 
made perfect in the heaven of heavens. ahs 

First. He heard the song of the four living creatures, or the ministers of the 
church, which refers to the prophet Isaiah’s vision, Jsa.vi. And here, 1. ‘They 
adore one God, and one only, the Lord God Almighty, unchangeable and ever- 
lasting. 2. They adore three holies in this one God,—the holy Father, the holy 
Son, and the holy Spirit,—and these are one infinitely holy and eternal Being, 
that sits upon the throne, and lives for ever and ever. In this glory the prophet 
saw Christ and spake of him. , 

Secondly. He heard the adorations of the four and twenty elders; that is, of 
the Christian people represented by them; the ministers led, and the people 
followed in the praises of God, ver. 10, 11. Where observe, ecg 

1. The object of their worship, the same with that which the ministers 
adored, him that sat on the throne, the eternal, ever-living God. The true 
church of God has one and the same object of worship: two different objects 
of worship, either co-ordinate or subordinate, would confound the alah 
and divide the worshippers. It is unlawful to join in Divine worship wit 
those that either mistake or multiply the object. ‘Chere is but one God, and he 
alone as God is worshipped by the church on earth and in heaven. 

2. The acts of adoration. Ist. They fell down before him that sat on the 
throne; they discovered the most profound humility, reverence, and godly 
fear. 2nd. 'They cast down their crowns before the throne; they gave God 
the glory of that holiness wherewith he had crowned their souls on earth, and 
that honour and happiness with which he crowns them in heaven. 
all their graces and all their glories to him, and acknowledge that his crown is 
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Fused, more glorious than theirs, and that it is their glory to be glorifying 
oa, 

3. The words of adoration; they said, “ Thou art. worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honour, and power,” ver. 11. Observe, Ist. They do not say, We vive 
thee glory, and honour, and power; for what can any creature pretend to give 
unto God? but they say, “‘Thou art worthy to receive glory.” 2nd. In this 
they tacitly acknowledge that God was exalted far above all blessing and 
praise; he was worthy to receive glory, but they were not worthy to praise, 
nor able to do it, according to his infinite excellencies. 

4. We have the ground and reason of their adoration, which is threefold: 
Ist. He is the Creator of all things, the First Cause; and none but the Creator 
of all things should be adored, no made thing can be the object of religious 
worship. 2nd. He is the preserver of all things, and his preservation is a con- 
tinual creation; they are created still by the sustaining power of God; all 
beings but God are dependent upon the will and power of God, and no de- 
pendent being must be set up as an object of religious worship: it is the part 
of the best dependent beings to be worshippers, not to be worshipped. 3rd. He 
is the final cause of all things; “ For thy pleasure they are and were created.” 
It was his will and pleasure to create all things; he was not put upon it by the 
will of dnother; there is no such thing as a subordinate creator, that acts 
under and by the will and power of another; and if there were, he ought vot 
to be worshipped: and as he made all things at his pleasure, he made them for 
his pleasure, to deal with them as he pleases, and to glorify himself by them 
one way or other. Though he delights not in the death of sinners, but rather 
that they should turn and live, yet he “hath made all things for himself,” 
Pr. xvi. 4. Now if these be true and sufficient grounds for religious worship, 
as they are proper to God alone, Christ must needs be God, one with the 
Father and Spirit, and be worshipped as such; for we find the same causalty 
ascribed to him, Col. i. 16, 17, “ All things were created by him, and for him, 
and he is before all things, and by him all things consist.” 


a AD Pl 
CHAPTER V. 

In the foregoing chapter the prophetical scene was opened in the sight and hearing of 
the apostle, and he had a sight of God, the creator and ruler of the world, and the 
great king of the church. He saw God on the throne of glery and government, sur- 
rounded with his holy ones, and receiving their adorations. Now the counsels and 
decrees of God are set before the apostle, as in a book, which God held in his right 
hand. And this book is represented, I. As sealed in the hand of God, ver. 1—6. II. 


a en into the hand of Christ the Redeemer, to be unsealed and opened. ver. 7 to 
the end, 


NDI saw in the right hand 
of him that sat on the throne 
ya a book written within and 
i on the backside, sealed with 

2 And I saw 
a strong angel proclaiming 
with a loud voice, Who is 
worthy to open the book, 
and to loose tlie seals there- 
of 2 3 And no man in 
heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth, was 
able to open the book, neither to look thereon, 
4 And I wept much, because no man was found 
worthy to open and to read the book, neither to 
look thereon. 5 And one of the elders saith unto 
me, Weep not: behold, the Lion of the tribe of 
Juda, the Root of David, hath prevailed to opeu 


seven seals. 


ithe book, and to loose the seven seals thereof. 


Hitherto the apostle had only seen the great God and governor of all things; 


ow, 

First. He is favoured with a sight of the model and methods of his govern- 
ment, as they are all written down in a book which he holds in his hand; and 
this we are now to consider as shut up and sealed in the hand of God. Ob- 
serve, 1. That the designs and methods of Divine providence towards the 
church and the world are stated and fixed: they are resolved upon, and agreed 
to, as that which is written in a book: the great design is laid, every part 
adjusted, all determined, and every thing passed into decree, and made a 
matter of record. The original and first draught of this hook is the book of 
God’s decrees, laid up in his own cabinet, in his eternal mind. But there isa 
transcript of so much as was necessary to be known in the book of the Serip- 
ture in general, in the prophetical part of Scripture especially, and in this 
prophecy in particular. 2. God holds this book in his right hand, to declare 
the authority of the book, and his readiness and resolution to execute all the 
contents thereof, all the counsels and purposes therein recorded, 3. ‘his book 
in the hand of God is shut up and sealed; it is known to none but himself till 
he allows it to be opened. Known unto God, and to him alone, are all his 
works, from the beginning of the world; but it is his glory to conceal the 
matter as he pleases. The times and seasons, and their great events, he hath 
kept in his own hand and power. 4. It is “sealed with seven seals.” This 
tells us with what inscrutable secrecy the counsels of God are laid, how im- 
penetrable by the eye and intellect of the creature, and also points us to seven 


‘several parts of this book of God’s counsels. Each part seems to have its par- 


ticular seal, and when opened discovers its proper events; and these seven 
parts are not unsealed and opened at once, but successively, one scene of 

rovidence introducing another, and explaining it, till the whole mystery of 

od’s counsel and conduct. be finished in the world. [These might be seven 
sheets or skins of parchment; the first rolled, as was common, on a piece of 
wood, and sealed; a second rolled and sealed on this; and so forth, till all were 
sealed. The opening of each seal would then liberate one skin, containing the 
delineation of a distinct scene. See wood engraving, Ezr. vi. 2. 


beauty of colour, and susceptibility of high polish. ‘ Emerald:” 
this stone was first in the second row of the high-priest’s breast- 
plate, and the fourth foundation of the New Jerusalem. Under the 
word which we here render “ emerald” the ancients seem to have 
included all gems of a fine green colour. 

fy. 11. “Thou art worthy, O Lord:” Alford has “our Lord and 
God,’ and puts the definite article before the words “ glory, honour,” 
&c.: “to receive the glory,” &e. 


v. 1. “A book :” “To conceive this vision we must imagine a 
roll of parchment wrapped round a rod. St. John calls it a roll 
sealed with seven seals by anticipation, for it could not be perceived 
that it had seven seals till it was unfolded. The seals were broken 
successively as the volume was unrolled (in separate sheets).” 

v. 5. “The Lion of the tribe of Judah... hath prevailed :” 
Alford renders, * The Lion, which is of the tribe of Judah, the Root 
of David, conquered (so as) to open,’ &c. The translation “hath 
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Secondly. He heard a proclamation made concerning this sealed book. 1. The 
crier was “a strong angel;” not that there are any weak ones among the angels 
in heaven, though there are many among the angels of the churches, ‘This 
angel seems to come out, not only as a crier, but as a champion, with a challenge 
to any or all the creatures, to try the strength of their wisdom in opening the 
counsels of God; and, as a champion, he cried with a loud voice, that every 
ereature might hear. 2. The cry or challenge proclaimed was, Who is worthy 
to open the book, and to loose the seals thereof,” ver. 2. If there be any crea- 
ture that thinks himself sufficient either to explain or execute the counsels of 
God, let him stand forth and make the attempt. 3. None in heaven or earth 
could accept the challenge, and undertake the task. None in heaven, none of 
the glorious holy angels, though before the throne of God, and the ministers of 
his providence; they, with all their wisdom, cannot dive into the decrees 
of God. None on earth, no man, the wisest or the best of men; none of the 
magicians and soothsayers; none of the prophets of God, any farther than he 
reveals his mind to them. ‘ None under the earth;” none of the fallen angels, 
none of the spirits of men departed, though they should return to our world, 
can open this book. Satan himself, with all his subtlety, cannot do it; the 
creatures cannot open it, nor look on it; they cannot read it: God only can 
do it. t 

Thirdly. He felt a great concern in himself about this matter: the apostle 
wept much; it was a great disappointment to him. By what he had seen in 
him that sat upon the throne, he was very desirous to see and know more of 
his mind and will; and this desire, when not presently gratified, filled him with 
sorrow, and fetched many tears from his eyes. Here observe, 1. Those that 
have seen most of God in this world are most desirous to see more; and they 
that have seen his glory desire to know his will. 2. Good men may be too 
eager and too hasty to look into the mysteries of Divine conduct. 3. Such 


desires, not presently answered, turn to grief andsorrow. Hope deferred makes 
the heart sick. ; 
Fourthly. The apostle was comforted, and encouraged to hope this sealed 
book should yet be opened. Here observe, 1. Who it was that gave St. John 
the hint; “‘ One of the elders.” God had revealed it to his church. If angels 
do not refuse to learn from the church, ministers should not disdain to do it. 
God can make his people to instruct and inform their teachers when he pleases. 
2. Who it was that would do the thing; the Lord Jesus Christ, called “the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah,” according to his Divine nature, alluding to Jacob’s 
prophecy, Gen. xlix. 10; and “the root of David,” according to his Divine nature, 
though a branch of David according to the flesh. He who is a middle person, 
God and man, and bears the office of Mediator between God and man, is fit 
and worthy to open and execute all the counsels of God towards men. And 


this he does in his mediatorial state and capacity, as “the root of David,” and 
“the offspring of Judah,” and as the King and Head of the Israel of God; and 
he will do it to the consolation and joy of all his people. 


6 And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the 
throne and of the four beasts, and in the midst of 
the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been slain, having 
seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven 
Spirits of God sent forth into all the earth. 7 And 
he came and took the book out of the right hand of 
him that sat upon the throne. 8 And when he had 
taken the book, the four beasts and four and twenty 
elders fell down before the Lamb, having every one 
of them harps, and golden vials full of odours, which 
are the prayers of saints. 9 And they sung a new 
song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, 
and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation ; 
10 And hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests: and we shall reign on the earth. 11 And 
I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne and the beasts and the 
elders: and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; 
12 Saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing. 13 And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I 
saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever. 14 And the four 
beasts said, Amen. And the four and twenty elders 
fell down and worshipped him that liveth for ever 
and ever. 


prevailed” tends to put out of sight the reference to the victory of 
Christ on earth, after which he said, “ All power is given unto me in 
heaven.” 

v. 8. “When he had taken:” render with Alford, “when he 
took.” “Full of odours:” better, “full of incense.” (Compare 
chap. viii. 4.) 

v.1¢ “Hast made us,” &c.: rather, “didst make us 
kingdom and p iests.” (Compare chap. i. 6.) 
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Here, First. The apostle beholds this book taken into the hands of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in order to its being opened and executed by him. Here 
Christ is described, 1. By his place and station; “In the midst of the throne, 
and of the four beasts, and of the elders.” He was on the same throne with 
the Father; he was nearer to him than either the elders or ministers of the 
churches. Christ as man and Mediator is subordinate to God the Father, but 
is nearer to him than all the creatures; for “in him all the fulness of the God- 
head dweils bodily. ‘he ministers stand between God and the people; Christ 
stands as Mediator between God and both ministers and people. 2. The form 
in which he appeared, Before he is called a Lion; here he appears “ as a Lamb 
slain.” Heisa ees to conquer Satan, a Lamb to satisfy the Justice of God. He 
appears with the marks of his sufferings upon him, to shew that he intercedes 
in heaven, in the virtue of his satisfaction. 

(The Divine nature of our Lord is unchangeable, and incapable of suffering. 
It was as man that he bore our griefs and carried our sorrows; and the eth- 
cacy of these sufferings, in promoting the salvation of man, is derived from the 
union of his human nature with the Deity. The fact of the Lamb being slain, 
and redeeming us to God by his blood, is a proper foundation of homage to 
him hb though he could not die, took the nature which could and did.—/, P. 

mith. 

He appears as “a Lamb, having seven horns and seven eyes;” [‘ seven,’ a 
word expressive of perfection,] perfect pee to execute all the will of God 
and perfect wisdom to understand it all, and to do it in the most effectual 
manner; for he hath the seven Spirits of God; he has received the Holy Spirit 
without measure, in all perfection of light, and life, and power, by which he is 

| parts of the earth. 3. He is described by his act and 
deed; “ He came and took the book out of the right hand of him that sat on 
the throne,” ver. 7; not by violeuce, nor by fraud; but he prevailed to do it, as, 
ver. 5, he prevailed by his merit and worthiness; he did it by authority, and by 
the Father’s appointment. God very willingly and justly put the book of his 
eternal eR aah into the hand of Christ, and Christ as readily and gladly took 
it into his hand; for he delights to reveal and do the will of his Father, 
Mat. xxviii. 18; Eph. i. 21. : 

Secondly. The apostle observes the universal joy and thanksgiving that filled 
heaven and earth upon this transaction. No sooner had Chnist received this 
book out of the Father’s hand than he receives the applauses and adorations of 
angels and men, yea, of every creature. And indeed it is Just matter of joy to 
all the world to see that God does not deal with men in a way of absolute 
power and strict justice, but in a way of grace and mercy, through the Re- 
deemer. He governs the world uot merely as Creator and Lawgiver, but as our 
God and Saviour. All the world [church] has reason to rejoice in this. 

[This act gave unbounded joy to the church, which hailed with a shout of 

raise her Saviour’s entrance on his difficult but glorious work. She knew that 

is power and wisdom were adequate to its triumphant execution. Though 
yet afar off, and though many a gloomy dispensation was to intervene, and 
though many a hard struggle had to be endured, and many a powerful enemy 
had to be struck down, yet the church confidently anticipated, now that she 
saw the sealed roll in the hand of the Lamb, the advent of victory, because, 
though distant, it was certain. She knew that the administration of her 
Head could have only one issue, and that issue unspeakably glorious and 
blessed.—S. V.] 

The song of praise that was offered up to the Lamb on this occasion con- 
sists of three parts; one part sung by the church, another by the church and 
the angels, the third by every creature. 

1. The church begins the doxology, as being more immediately concerned in 
it, ver. 8, the four living creatures, and “the four and twenty elders,” the 
Christian people under their minister, they lead up the chorus. here 
observe, Ist. The object of their worship—“the Lamb,” the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is the declared will of God that all men “should honour the Son as 
they honour the Father,” for he has the same nature. 2nd. ‘Their posture; 
they “fell down before him,” gave him not an inferior sort of worship, but the 
most profound adoration. 3rd. ‘lhe instruments used in their adorations; 
‘Harps and vials.” The harps were the instruments of praise, the vials of 
prayer. [Vials, not small bottles, like those we now call by the name of vials, 
but shallow vessels, in allusion to the censers of gold in which the priests 
offered incense in the temple.] Prayer and praise should always go together, 
4th. The matter of their song; it was suited to the new state of the church, the 
gospel state in this new Son. Sirst. They acknowledge the infinite fitness and 
worthiness of the Lord Jesus for this great work of opening and executing the 
counsel and purposes of God; ver. 9, “Thou art worthy to take the book, and 
to open the seals thereof;” every way sufficient for the work and deserving of 
the honour. Secondly. ‘They mention the grounds and reasons of this worthi- 
ness; and though they do not exclude the dignity of his person as God, without 
which he had not been sufficient for it, yet they chiefly insist upon the merit of 
his sufferings, which he had endured fur them; these more sensibly struck 
their souls with thankfulness and joy. Here, Ist. They mention his sufter- 
ing; “Thou wast slain,” slain as a sacrifice; thy blood was shed. 2nd. ‘The 
fruits of his sufferings. (1.) Redemption to God. Christ has redeemed his 
people from the bondage of sin, guilt, and Satan; redeemed them to God, set 
them at liberty to serve him and to enjoy him. (2.) High exaltation; thou 
“hast made us unto our God kings and priests, and we shall reign on the earth,” 
ver. 10. Every ransomed slave is not immediately preferred to honour; he 
thinks it a great favour to be restored to liberty. But when the elect of God 
were made slaves by sin and Satan, in every nation of the world, Christ not 
only purchased their liberty for them, but the highest honour and preferment, 
made them kings and priests—kings to rule over their own spirits, and to 
overcome the world and the evil one; and he has made them priests, given 
them access to himself, and liberty to offer up spiritual sacrifices; and they 
“shall reign on earth,” they shall with him judge the world at the great day. 

2. The doxology thus begun by the church is carried on by the angels. They 
take the seeund part, in conjunction with the church, ver. 11. They are said 
to be innumerable, and to be the attendants on the throne of God, and guar- 
dians to the church; and though they did not need a Saviour themselves, yet 
they rejoice in the redemption and salvation of sinners. And they agree with 
the church in acknowledging the infinite merits of the Lord Jesus, as dying for 
sinners, that he is “worthy to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” Ist. He is worthy of that 
office and authority, which requires the greatest power and wisdom, the 
greatest fund, all excellency, to discharge it aright. And, 2nd. That he is 
worthy of all honour, and glory, and blessing, because he is sufficient for the 
office, and faithful in it. < rf ; 

3. This doxology, thus begun by the church, and carried on by the angels, 
is resounded and echoed by the whole creation, ver. 13. Heaven and earth ring 
with the high praises of the Redeemer; the whole creation fares the better for 
Christ; “ By him all things cousist.” And all the creatures that had the sense 
and language would adore that great Redeemer, who delivers the creature 
from that bundage under which it groans, through the corruption of men and 
the just curse denounced by the great God upon the fall. That part that, b. 
a prosopopeeia, is made for the whole creation, is a song of blessing, an 


vi. 1. “I heard, as it were the noise of thunder :” Alford translates, 
“T heard one of the living beings saying, as it were the voice of 
thunder, Come.’ The words “and see” are omitted by two out 
of the three oldest MSS. In other MSS. the expression is found, but 
in different words from the received text. Altogether it seems pro- 
bable that the words are a later addition. On exegetical grounds the 
simpler form “ Come” is to be preferred. Alford rightly argues that 
the expression “Come and see ” is meaningless as addressed to John. 
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honour, and glory, and power, Ist. “ To him that sitteth on the throne,” to God, 
as God; or to God the Father, as the first person in the Trinity, and the first 
in the economy of our salvation And, 2nd. “To the Lamb,” as the second 
person in the Godhead and the Mediator of the new covenant; not that the 
worship paid to the Lamb is of another nature, an inferior worship, for the 
very same honour and glory is in the same words ascribed to the Lamb, and 
to him that sits on the throne; their essence being the same, but their parts in 
the work of our salvation being distinct, they are distinetly adored. We 
worship and glorify one and the same God for our creation and for our 
redemption. 

We see how the church that begun the heavenly anthem, finding heaven and 
earth join in the concert, closes all with their Amen, and end, as they bexan, 
with a low prostration before the eternal and everlasting God. Thus we have 
seen this sealed book passing with great solemnity from the hand of the 
Creator into the hand of the Redeemer. 

[This is a truly noble and instructive chapter, and views of deepest interest 
present themselves on the comparison of it with the preceding. The book cun- 
taining the prophecy could be opened and read by none but the Son of God 
who was also the Son of man, here called “‘the Lion of the tribe of Judah ” an 
“Root of David.” O blessed Jesus, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, the whole Bible is to me a sealed book; but do thou unseal it 
to the eye of my mind, and open mine eyes to behold the wondrous things 
which are contained init! But what to me is of chiefest concern in this pas- 
sage is, that here the Lamb of God—not spoken of before, is represented as 
placed in the very same situation and surrounded by the very same objects with 
the Lord God Almighty in the preceding chapter—even he who created all 
things, and for whose pleasure they are and they were created. This Lamb 
that had been slain had seven horns and seven eyes; and these are said to be 
the seven Spirits of God, which, in the former description, (ch. iv. 5,) were the 
seven lamps of fire burning before the throne. What a mysterious union, and 
incorporation, and identity is here! There God is on the throne, and sat; here 
Christ is in the midst of the throne, and stood; there the seven Spirits of God 
are lamps of fire burning before the throne; here they are the seven eyes of the 
Lamb. Let us view with holy and humble reverence this trinne representation 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; and still more, to compensate for the 
sublime obscurity of such a contemplation, let_us rejoice in the unequivocal 
testimonies here given to the Godhead of the Saviour. Let us especially note 
the identity of those ascriptions given to the Lamb that was slain, and to Him 
by whom all things were created: ‘‘ Worthy is the Lord God Almi hey (ch. iv. 8) 
to receive glory, and honour, and power,” (ch. iv. 11;) and “* Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing,” ver. 12. And as if to identify or conjoin the Father 
with the Son, it is again said in ver. 13, “ Blessing, honour, glory, and power be 
to Him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Son, for ever and ever.” I 
would cherish the thought of Christ’s divinity; I would mix the consideration 
of his person with his work—that I may behold in the deity of Christ the com- 
pleteness of that redemption, the efficacy of that atonement, the regenerative 

ower of that piace by which the restoration of the human family is carried 
into effect.—Chalmers’s Posthumous Works, vol. iv.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


The book of the Divine counsels being thus lodged in the hand of Christ, he loses no 
time, but immediately enters upon the work of opening the seals and publishing the 
contents; but this is done in such a manner as still leaves the predictions very ab- 
struse, and difficult to be understood. Hitherto the waters of the sanctuary have been 
as those in Ezekiel’s vision, only to the ankles, or to the knees, or to the loins at least ; 
but here they begin to be a river that cannot be passed over. The visions which John 
saw, the epistles to the churches, the songs of praise, in the two foregoing chapters, had 
some things dark and hard to be understood; and yet they were rather “ milk for 
babes” than “meat for strong men.” But now we are to launch into the deep, and 
our business is not so much to fathomit as to let down our net to take a draught. We 
shall only hint at what seems most obvious. ‘The prophecies of this book are divided 
into seven seals opened, seven trumpets sounding, and seven vials poured out. It is 
supposed that the opening of the seven seals discloses those providences that were con- 
versant about the church in the first three centuries, from the ascension of our Lord 
and Saviour to the reign of Constantine. This was represented in a book rolled up, 
and sealed in several places ; so that, when one seal was opened, you might read so far 
of it, and so on till the whole was unfolded. Yet we are not here told what was written 
in the book, but what John saw in figures enigmatical and hieroglyphic; and it is not 
for us to pretend to know “ the times and the seasons, which the Father has putin his 
own power.” In this chapter six of the seven seals are opened, and the visions attend- 
ing them are related. The first seal in ver. 1, 2; the second seal in ver. 3, 4; the 
third seal in ver. 5,6; the fourth seal in ver. 7, 8; the fifth seal in ver. 9—11; the 


' sixth seal in ver. 12, 13, &c., to the end of the chapter. 
© ND I saw when the Lamb 
opened one of the seals, and 
it were the noise 


1 heard, as 
of thunder, one of the four 


beasts saying, Come and see. 
2 And I saw, and behold a 
white horse: and he that sat 
on him had a bow; anda 

STONE crown was given unto him: and 
he went forth conquering, and to conquer. 


Here, First. Christ the Lamb opens the first seal; he now enters upon the 
great work of opening and accomplishing the purposes of God towards the 
church and the world. 

{Having exhibited in symbol Christ’s installation on the right hand of God, 
aint his entrance on his great work, the Apocalypse next presents in figure the 
various acts of his administration. First of all, the ground had to be cleared. 
When Christ ascended and sat down at the right hand of God, the ground 
where he had purposed to plant his church was oceupied by the old pagan 
-empire of Rome. A most degrading polytheism, deeply founded in the passions 


and lusts of men, attired in the garb of a most fascinating oetry, enjoying the 
venerable per of a high antiquity, sanctioned by the laws, and protected 
and upheld by the military power of the state, was so interwoven with the 


fabric of the empire that it had become necessary, in order to eradicate the one 
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| and strip it of its props and defences, that the framework of the other should 
| - spon and rent. This was accomplished in the opening of the seals.—~ 

Secondly. One of the ministers of the church calls upon tne apostle, with a 
voice like thunder, to come near and observe what then appeared. 

Thirdly. We have the vision itself, ver. 2. 

1. The Lord Jesus appears riding on “a white horse.” White horses are 
generally refused in war, because they make the rider a mark for the enemy; 
but our Lord Redeemer was sure of the victory, and a glorions triumph, and 
he rides on the white horse of a pure but despised Gospel, with great swift- 
ness through the world. 

2. He bad “a bow” in his hand. The convictions impressed by the word of 
God are sharp arrows; they reach at a distance, and, though the ministers of 
the word draw the bow at a venture, God can and will direct it to the joints of 
the harness; this bow, in the hand of Christ, “abides in strength,” and, like 
that of Jonathan, never returns empty. 

3. “A crown was given him;” importing that all who receive the Gospel 
must receive Christ as a king, and must be his loyal and obedient subjects; he 
will be glorified in the success of the Gospel. When Christ was guing to war, 
one would think a helmet had been more proper than a crown; but a crown 
is given him as the earnest and emblem of victory. 

4, “He went forth conquering, and to conquer.” As Jong as the church con- 
tinues militant Christ will be conquering; when he has conquered his enemies 
in one age he meets with new ones in another age. Men go on opposing, and 
Christ goes on conquering; and his former victories are pledges of tuture 
victories. He conquers his enemies in his people; their sins are their enemies 
and his enemies. When Christ comes with power into their soul he begins to 
conquer these enemies, and he goes on conqnering in the progressive work of 
sanctification till he has gained us a complete victory; and he conquers his 
enemies in the world, wicked men, some by bringing them to his foot, others by 
making them his footstool, Observe from this seal opened, Ist. That the sue- 
cessful progress of the Gospel of Christ in the world is a glorious sight, worth 
bekolding, the most pleasant and welcome sight that a good man can see in this 
world. 2nd. That whatever convulsions and revolutions happen in the states 
and kingdoms of the world, the kingdom of Christ shal! be established and 
enlarged in spite of all opposition. ard. That a morning of opportunity usually 
goes before a night of calamity. The Gospel is preached before the plagues 
are poured forth. 4th. Christ's work is not all done at once. Weare ready te 
think when the Gospel goes forth it should carry all the world before it; but it 
often meets with oppositiou, and moves slowly. However, Christ will do his 
own work effectually, in his own time and way. 


<) 


THE ROMAN HORSE. 


(The first four seals are characterised by the symbol of a horse, and teed 
to indicate one object, which is held by Mr. Elliott, in kis reeent work (//ore 
Apoculyptice) to be, not the Christian church, under the direction of the Re- 
deemer, but a nation or empire, and, in his opinion, the Roman empire, which 
adopted the horse as its national emblem; as Persia did the ram, and Mace- 
donia the goat. He shews that it was, in fact, one of the ancient Roman 
standards, and that coins still exist, as represented in the wood engraving, 
illustrative of this recognised connexion of the horse and Roman people. The 
colour in the different seals he considers as referring to the different character 
of the, events which befell the empire; the riders as pointing out the chief 
agents or agencies, such as the Roman emperors or others, by whom it would 
be acted upon; and the crown, the bow, the sword, and the balance, as servin 
more particularly and accurately to distinguish who the parties were, an 
what the period in which tney flourished. ‘ Forasmuch’ (he says, in his Review 
of Evidence, vol. iv.) ‘as the colour on the successive horses, interpreted agree- 
ably with the Roman and Greek understanding of them, did conjunctively, with 
certain explanatory words in each case accompanying, indicate states respec- 
tively of national triumph, happiness, and prosperity, of bloody civil war, of 
impoverishment and want, and of extraordinary mortality,—this last by the 
agencies of sword, famine, pestilence, and wild beasts, such as to cause, in the 
horse, the hne of a body in dissolution,—it was inferred that successive eras of 
prosperity, civil war, impoverishment, and mortality corresponding, were por- 
tended to the Roman empire; the first to begin very soon, according to the 
revealing angel’s express pre-intimation, (Apoc. iv. 1,) after the time of St. John’s 
banishment in Patmos; the rest to follow in succession. Can we well have 
been wrong in these our inferences as to the meaning of the symbols? And 
what then the result of appeal to history in verification of them? It was found 
that Gibbon marked out four eras, or epochs, in the Roman imperial history 
precisely agreeing with the prefigurations ;—the first, one of both early and 
later signal triumphs, and moreover of a prolonged general happiness and 
prosperity unexampled, he says, in the world’s history, beginning from Nerva’s 
accession, the very next year after St. John’s seeing the vision in Patmes, and 
lasting eighty years and more, to the death of the second Antonine; the 
second, one of civil war and bloodshed, almost as remarkable, begun with the 
murder of Antonine’s son and successor, Commodus, near the end of the second 
century, and extended, with intervals of intermission, far onwards into the eras 
of the two next seals; the third, one of fiscal oppression, and consequent im- 
poverishment and distress of the Roman people, dated by Gibbon from a memo- 
rable edict of the emperor Caracalla, issued towards the clore of the first 
quarter of the third century, and noted by him as one of the permanent causes 
of the empire’s decline; the fourth, beginning about twenty years later, one of 
some twenty years and more of continued mortality, through three chiefly out 
of the four predicted agencies of destruction, to an extent such, he says, that 
we might suspect, from certain statistical tables, ‘that war, pestilence, and 


“But if we understand the word “Come” in each of the seals addressed 
to Him whose very title (chap. i, 4) is the Coming One, then we 
hear in it the universal cry of the Church in all ages. (See verse 10, 

‘xxii. 17, 20; and compare 2 Peter iii. 4, James v 8.) On the 
interpretation of the seals it will be seen that very different opinions 

‘prevail. The Notes above, enclosed within brackets, give a valuable 

“yesnmé of Elliott’s views. His work, as the ablest exposition of the 

‘yiews of the historical school of interpreters, is worthy of careful 


study; but the interpretations suggested by the writers of this 
school far from exhaust the significance of the prophecies. It seems 
quite in harmony with the scriptural system of prophecy to believe 
that one event contemplated by a prediction by no means represents 
its entire fulfilment. ‘The familiar example of the prophecies of 
Matt. xxiv., where the siege of Jerusalem and the final coming of 
Christ are foretold in mingled terms, serves to confirm this view. 

vi. 2. “Crown :” the word here is stephanos, and is usually 
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fainine had consumed in a few years a moiety of the human species,’ and with 
such effect on the empire as to make it seem as if ‘approaching to the last 
and fatal moment of its dissolution. —£.] 


3 And when he had opened the second seal, I 
heard the second beast say, Come and see. 4 And 
there went out another horse that was red: and 
power was given to him that sat thereon to take 
peace from the earth, and that they should kill one 
another: and there was given unto him a great 
sword. 5 And when he had opened the third seal, 
I heard the third beast say, Come and see. And 
I beheld, and lo a black horse; and he that sat on 
him had a pair of balances in his hand. 6 And 
I heard a voice in the midst of the four beasts say, 
A measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures 
of barley for a penny; and see thou hurt not the oil 
and the wine. 7 And when he had opened the 
fourth seal, I heard the voice of the fourth beast say, 
Come and see. 8 And I looked, and behold a pale 
horse: and his name that sat on him was Death, 
and Hell followed with him, And power was given 
unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill 
with sword, and with hunger, and with death, and 
with the beasts of the earth. 


The next three seals give us a sad prospect of great and desolating judg- 
ments, with which God uses to punish those that either refuse or abuse the 
everlasting Gospel. Though some understand them of the persecutions that 
befell the church of Christ, and others of the destruction of the Jews, they 
rather seem more generally to represent God’s terrible judgments, by which he 
avenges the quarrel of his covenant upon those that make light of it. 

First. Upon opening the second seal, to which John was called to attend, 
another horse appears, of a different colour from the former, “a red horse,’ 
ver. 4. This signifies the desolating judgment of war. He that sat upon this 
red horse had power to take peace from the earth, and that the inhabitants of 
the earth should kill one another. Who this was that sat upon the red horse, 
whether Christ himself, as Lord of hosts, or the instruments that he raised up 
to conduct the war, is not clear; but this is certain, 1. That those who will 
not submit to the bow of the Gospel must expect to be cut in sunder by the 
sword of Divine justice. 2. That Jesus Christ rules and commands, not only 
in the kingdom of grace, but of providence. And, 3. That the sword of war 
is a arenatul judgment. It takes away peace from the earth, one of the greatest 
blessings, and it puts men upon killing one another. Men that should love 
one another, and igsly one another, are, in a state of war, set upon killing one 
another. 

Secondly. Upon opening the third seal, which John is bid to observe, another 
horse appears, different from the former, ‘“‘a black horse,” signifying famine, 
that terrible judgment; and he that sat on that horse “hada pair of balances 
in his hand,” ver. 5; signifying that men must now eat their bread by weight, 
as was threatened, Lev. xxvi. 26, “They shall deliver your bread to you by 
weight.” That which follows in the 6th verse, of the voice that cried, “A 
measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley for a penny; and 
see thou hurt not the oil and the wine,” has made some expusitors think this 
was not a vision of famine, but of plenty. But if we consider the quantity of 
their measure, and the value of their penny, at the time of this prophecy, the 
objection will be removed. Their measure was but a single quart, and their 
penny was our sevenpence-halfpenny, and that is a great deal to give for a 
quart of wheat. However, it seems this famine, as all others, fell most severely 
upon the poor; whereas the oil and the wine, which were dainties of the rich, 
were not ae But if bread, the staff of life, be broken, dainties will not supply 
the place of it. 

{Whereas it seems reasonable to suppose that in perfect prefigurative 
pictures, such as all must be that have a Divine original, not the mere 
nature only, but the instrumental causes also, of these states of prosperity or 
of suffering might probably be revealed, and the riders of the horses charac- 
terised by their respective badges in the vision appeared to be the fit symbols 
to foreshew it,—a comparison was instituted in each vision between the pro- 
phecy and the history on this point also. And on examination it appeared that 
whereas, according to Gibbon’s declaration, the instrumental causes of the 
white of the first era were the five good emperors, from Nerva to the second 
Antonine inclnsive, (a line united as one by successive adoptions, and, as traced 
up to Nerva, its head, of Cretic original;) of the red of the second era those 
that had the power of the sword, that is, the military power, including its 
chief generals very specially; and of the black of the third era the provincial 
governors in their several provinces of administration,—so, 1. ‘The crown, the 
imperial crown, given to the rider of the white horse, did in fact mark him out 
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as the representative of emperors, and the bow in his hand (strange as this 
might appear) as the representative, according to clear antiquarian evidence, | 
of persons of Cretan provincial origin. 2. ‘I'he sword given to the rider of the | 
red horse (the word ‘ given,’ where used and where omitted, should not be un- 
noticed) marked him out as the representative of the soldiery generally, and 
more particularly of the pretorian prefects and imperial lieutenants; these 
being at Rome and in the provinces respectively the only functionaries invested 
with the judicial power of the sword over the soldiers, as well as military use 
of it against the enemy, and in token thereof solemnly presented with a sword | 
within or outside of the walls of Rome. 3. The holding of the balance, and the | 
words addressed to him from the throne respecting the corn, wine, and oil, did | 
gs distinctively mark out the rider of the black horse to be the representative of | 
Roman provincial governurs—the balance being the emblem struck by them 
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frequently on their own coins, in promise of equity of administration, upon 
their appointment to office, (on which, as on other points, medals were exhibited 
to the reader's eye in evidence,) and the words from the throne almost the ver 
words addressed by the Roman law (as well as by that eqnity which is ascribe 
to God's throne in Scripture) to these provincial administrators. As to the 


ROMAN EMBLEM OF A BALANCE, EAR OF WHEAT, AND CORN MEASURE. 


rider of the fourth horse, his name and appearance, Death, might have been 
supposed sufticient of itself to indicate that he was the personification of every 
destroying power of human life. As if, however, to guard against the view of 
him as a mere destroyer of political life, Hades, or the grave, was seen to 
follow as his badge, the gaping recipient of the spoil of corpses.—F. } 

_ Here observe, 1. That when a people loathe their spiritual food, God may 
justly deprive them of their daily bread. 2. That one judgment seldom comes 
alone, and the judgment of war naturally draws after it that of famine; and 
those that will not humble themselves under one judgment must expect an- 
other and yet greater; for when God contends he will prevail. The famine of 
bread is a terrible judgment, but the famine of the word is more so though 
careless sinners are not sensible of it. : 

Thirdly. Upon the fourth seal, which John is commanded to observe, there 
appears another horse, “of a pale colour.” Where observe, 1. The name of 
the rider, “ Death,” the king of terrors; the pestilence, which is death in its 
empire, death reigning over a place or nation; death on horseback, marching 
about, and making fresh conquests eyery hour. 2. The attendants or followers 
of this king of terrors; and that is, “hell,” a state of eternal misery to all those 
that die in their sins; and in times of such a general destruction multitudes go 
down unprepared into the valley of destruction. It is an awful thought, and 
enough to make the whole world to tremble, that eternal damnation imme- 
diately follows upon the death of an impenitent sinner. [Death and Hades, 
Rev. xx. 13.] Observe, Ist. There is a natural as well as judicial connexion 
between one judgment and another. War is a wasting calamity, and draws 
scarcity and famine after it; and famine, not allowing men proper sustenance, 
and forcing them to take that which is unwholesome, often draws the pesti- 
lence after it. 2nd. God’s quiver is full of arrows; he is neyer at a loss for 
ways and means to punish a wicked people. 3rd. In the book of God’s counsels 
he has prepared judgments for scorners as well as mercy for returning sinners, 
4th. In the book of the Scriptures God hath published threatenings against the 
wicked as well as promises to the righteous; and it is our duty to observe and 
believe the threatenings as well as the promises. 

Fourthly. After the opening of these seals of approaching judgments, and 
the distinct account of them, we have this general observation, That God gave 
power to them “ over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with the sword, and 
with hunger, and with death, and with the beasts of the earth,” ver. 8; he gave 
them power, that is, those instruments of his anger, or those judgments them- 
selves. He that holds the winds in his hand has all public calamities at his 
command, and they can only go when he sends them, and no farther than he 
permits. To the three great judgments of war, famine, and pestilence, is here 
added “the beasts of the earth,” another of God’s sore judgments, mentioned 
Eze. xiv. 21,and mentioned here the last; because when a nation is depopulated 
by the sword, famine, and pestilence, the small remnant that continue in a waste 
and howling wilderness encourage the wild. beasts to make head against them 
and they become an easy prey. Others, by the beasts of the field, understand 
brutish, cruel, savage men, that, having divested themselves of all humanity 
delight to be the instruments of the destruction of others. d 


9 And when he had opened the fifth seal, 1 saw 
under the altar the souls of them that were slain for 
the word of God, and for the testimony which they 
held: 10 And they cried with a loud voice, saying, 
How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth? 11 And white robes were given unto 
every one of them; and it was said unto them, that 
they should rest yet for a little season, until their 
fellowservants also and their brethren, that should 
be killed as they were, should be fulfilled. 12 And 
I beheld when he had opened the sixth seal, and, lo, 
there was a great earthquake; and the sun became 
black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as 
blood; 13 And the stars of heaven fell unto the 
earth, even as a fig tree casteth her untimely figs, 
when she is shaken of a mighty wind. 14 And tl 
heaven departed as a scroll when it is rolled together 


applied to the wreath of the victor; a different word is employed in 
chap. xix, 12. There the sacred personage appears crowned with 
diadems—the crowns of kingship. 

vi. 4. “Red,” or “fiery red” ‘The word here used for ‘sword’ 
is not the same as that employed in verse 8. The word there used 
denotes the barbarian scimitar here the imperial sword” (Webster 
aud Wilkinson). 

vi. 5. ‘* Balances: Woodhouse and others rendered the word 
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“yoke ”’ instead of “balances.’’ Itis sorendered elsewhere in the New 
Testament. ‘They interpret the vision as signifying the bondage of 
ceremonial and superstitious observance. (Compare Acts xy. 10.) 
But the translation “balances’’ is now generally preferred, and better 
suits the tenor of the passage. 

vi. 6. “ A measure:” literally, a cheniz, a measure equivalent to 
two or three pints. A chenix of grain was the daily allowance for a 
soldier, whose pay was a penny (denarius)aday. (Compare Matt. 
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and every mountain and island were moved out of 
their places. 15 And the kings of the earth, and 
the great men, and the rich inen, and the chief cap- 
tains, and the mighty men, and every bondman, and 
every free man, lid themselves in the dens and in the 
rocks of the mountains; 16 And said to the moun- 
tains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face 
of him that sitteth on the throne, and from the 
wrath of the Lamb: 17 For the great day of his 
wrath is come; and who shall be able to stand ? 


A VASE OF MARTYR’S BLOOD IN THE CATACOMBS AT ROME. 


4 ee Ue eivrt d part of this chapter we have the opening of the fifth and the 
sixth seals. 

First. The fifth seal. And here is no mention made of any one that called 
the apostle to make his observation; either because the decorum of the vision 
was to be observed, and each of the four living creatures had discharged their 
duty of a monitor before, or because the events here opened lay out of the sight, 
and beyond the time of the present ministers of the church; or because it does 
not contain a new prophecy of any future events, but rather opens a spring of 
support and consolation to those that had been, and still were, under great 
tribulation for the sake of Christ and the Gospel. Here observe, _ 

1. The sight this apostle saw at the opening of the fifth seal; and it was a very 
affecting sight; ver. 9, “ I saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain 
for the word of God, and for the testimony which they held.” He saw the souls 
of the martyrs, Here observe, Ist. Where he saw them; “Under the altar ;” at 
the foot of the altar of incense, in the most holy place. He saw them in heaven, 
at the foot of Christ. Hence note, First. ‘That persecutors can only kill the body, 
and after that there is no more that they can do, their souls live. Secondly. God 
has provided a good place in the better world for those who are faithful to death, 
and are not allowed a place any longer on earth. Thirdly. That holy martyrs are 
very near to Christ in heaven; they have the highest placethere. Fourthly. That 
it is not their own death, but the sacrifice of Christ. that givesthem a reception 
into heaven, and a reward there; they do not wash their robes in their own 
blood, but in the blood of the Lamb. 2nd. What was the cause in which they 
suffered; ‘“‘ The word of God, and the testimony which they held;” for believ- 
ing the word of God, and attesting or confessing the truth of it. This pro- 
fession of their faith they held fast without wavering, even though they died 
for it. A noble cause! the best that any man can lay down his life for: faith in 
God's word, and a confession of that faith. . 

2. The ery he heard. It was a loud ery, and contains a humble expostula- 
tion about the long delay of avenging justice against their enemies; “ How 
long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth?” ver. 10. Observe, Ist. That even “the spirits of 
just men made perfect” retain a proper resentment of the wrong they have 
sustained by their cruel enemies; and, though they die in charity, praying, 
as Christ did, that God would forgive them, yet they are desirous that, for the 
honour of God, and Christ, and the Gospel, and for the terror and conviction 
of others, God will take a just revenge upon the sin of persecution, even while 
he pardons and saves the persecutors. 2nd. That they commit their cause to 
him “to whom vengeance belongeth,” and leave it in his hand; they are not for 
avenging themselves, but leave all to God. 3rd. That there will be joy in 
heaven at the destruction of the implacable enemies of Christ and Christianity, 
as well as at the conversion of other sinners. When Babylon falls, it will be 
said, “ Rejoice over her, O thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and prophets, for 
God hath avenged you on her,” ch. xviii. 20. : 

3. He observed he kind return that was made to this ery, ver. 11, both what 
was given them, and what was said to them. Ist. What was given to them: 
* White robes,” the robes of victory and of honour. Their present happiness was 
an alundant recompence of their past sufferings. | . 

(These persons are described as slain, and the giving to them white robes 
must refer to their being immediately admitted, says Scott, into a state of felicity 
as accepted and holy.—White robes are given unto Lihat g one of them, as a token 
of their justification and acceptance with God; and they are exhorted to rest 
for a season, till the number of the martyrs be completed, when they shall 
receive their full reward. Where Mr. Lowman observes very well, that ‘this 
representation seems much to favour the immediate happiness of departed 
saints, and hardly to consist with that uncomfortable opinion, the insensible 
state of departed souls, till after the resurrection.’ ‘lhe scene is laid in heaven, 
and the scenery is drawn in allusion to (Num. i. 1) the encampment of the chil- 
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dren of Israel in the wilderness. God is represented sitting on his throne, as in 
the tabernacle, much iu the same manner as the prophet Ezekiel (Eze. i. 26—28) 
hath described him, Next to the tabernacle the priests and Levites, and next 
to the throne were four and twenty elders sitting, answering to the princes of 
the tour and twenty courses of the Jewish priests, clothed in white raiment as 
emblems of their purity and sanctity; and they had on their heads crowns of 
gold, Christ having made them (J /et. ii. 9) a royal priesthood, and (Rev. v. 10) 
kings and priests unto God. Before the throne there was also a sea of glass 
like unto crystal, answering to the great molten sea or laver in the temple of 
Solomon ; and in the midst of the throne, and round about the throne, that is, 
before and behind, and on each side of the throne, were four beasts, or rather 
four living creatures, (Ga,) representing the heads of the whole congregation in 
the four quarters of the world and resembling the cherubim and seraphim in 


Ezekiel’s and Isaiah’s visions, #ze. i. x; x. 14; Isa. vi. 2, 3.—Bp. Newton.) 

2nd. What was said to them; that they should be satisfied, and easy in them- 
selves, for it would not be long but the number of their fellow-sufferers should 
be fulfilled. ‘This is a language rather suited to the imperfect state of the saints 
in this world, than to the perfection of their state in heaven. There is no impa- 
tience, no uneasiness, no need of admonition; but in this world there is great 
need of patience. 

(The Christian church and fathers passed through and out of the period 
of the fifth seal, and of the persecutions referred to in it, with the distinct 
conviction impressed on their minds, even as by a voice from heaven, that 
there only needed to be completed anuther and different series of martyrs, 
namely, those to be slain under antichrist; and that then, without farther 
delay, their Redeemer would surely manifest himself, and execute final ven-~ 
geance on their enemies.—L.] 

Observe, First. There is a number of Christians known to God, that are ap- 
pointed as sheep for the slaughter, set apart to be (iod’s witnesses. Secondly. 
That, as the measure of the sin of persecutors is filling up, so is the number of 
the persecuted, martyred servants of Christ. Thirdly. That, when this number 
is fulfilled, God will take a just and glorious revenge upon their cruel persecu- 
tors; he will recompense tribulation to those that trouble them, and to those 
that are troubled full and uninterrupted rest. 

he be were other persecutions before, but this was by far the most consider- 
able, the tenth and last general persecution, which was begun by Diocletian, 
and continued by others, and lasted longer, and extended farther, and was 
sharper and more bloody than any or all preceding; and therefore this was 
paciany predicted. Kusebius and Lactantius, who were two eye-witnesses, 

ave written large accounts of it. Orosius asserts that this persecution was 
longer and more cruel than all the past; for it raged incessantly for ten years, 
by burning the churches, proscribing the innocent, and slaying the martyrs. 
Sulpicius Severus, too, describes it as the most bitter persecution, which for 
ten years together depopulated the people of God: at which time all the world 
almost was stained with the sacred blood of the martyrs, and was never more 
exhausted by any wars. So that this became a memorable era to the Christians, 
under the name of the era of Diocletian, or, as it is otherwise called, the era of 
martyrs.—Bp. Newton. 

In the catacombs at Rome, (see Note on 1 Thes. iv. 13,) whither the persecuted 
Christians fled for concealment in that day >f trouble, memorials still exist 
with Hee ee rudely sculptured to their memory, and vases of small size 
sometimes beside them, inscribed with the single but significant word, ‘ Sanguis,’ 
(blood! ver. 10,) whereinto had been poured, as would seem, what the Christian 
bystanders could collect of life in the ebbing flood at the scene of martyrdom, 


ALEXANDER MORTVVS NON EST SED VIVIT SVPER ASTRA 
ET CORPVS IN HOC TVMVLO QVIESCIT VITAM EXPLEVIT 
SVB ANTONINO IMP° QVIVBI MVLTVM BENE FITII ANTEVE- 
NIRE PRAEVIDERET PRO GRATIA ODIVM REDDIDIT GENVA 
ENIM FLECTENS VERO DEO SACRIFICATVRYS AD 
SVPPLICIA DVCITVRO TEMPORA INFAVSTA QVIBVS 
INTER SACRA ET VOTA NE IN CAVERNIS QVIDEM 
SALVARI POSSIMVS QVID MISERIVS VITA SED QVID 
MISERIVS IN MORTE CVYM AB AMICIS ET PARENTIBYVS 
SEPELIRE NEQVEANT TANDEM IN COELO CORVSCANT 
PARVM VIXIT QVI VIXIT IV. X. TEM. 


In Christ. Alexander is not dead, but lives above the stars, and his body 
rests in this tomb. He ended his life under the emperor Antonine, who, 
foreseeing that great benefit would result from his services, returned evil for 
good. For, while on his knees, and about to sacrifice to the true God, he 
was led away to execution. O sad times! in which, among sacred rites and 
prayers, even in caverns, we are not safe. What can be more wretched than 
such a life? and what than such a death? when they cannot be buried by 
their friends and relations—at length they sparkle in heaven. He has scarcely 
lived, who has lived in Christian times. 


LANNVS PPA 


RTIRMCREGVIESC 
TSUB fers WOCW ane 
PASSUS 


Lannus, Christ’s martyr, rests here. He suffered under Diocletian. 
sepulchre is) also for his successors, 


(The 


xx. 2.) The day's wages would be entirely consumed in purchasing 
the day’s food. “In the days of Cicero a denarius would procure 
sixteen chenices of wheat, in those of Trajan twenty ’”’ (Woodhouse), 

vi. 8. “ Death and hell:” or, rather, “hades” was following him. 
“ Power: Alford renders, “ authority was given,” &c. 

vi. 10. “O Lord:” Alford translates “master.” It is not the 
word usually rendered “the Lord,” “Master” or ‘sovereign” 
better express the meaning. 


vi. 12, “The moon:” rather, “the whole or full moon” became 


as blood. 


vi. 13. “Untimely figs:” or ‘unripe figs” (Alford). These are 
the winter figs, grossos; such as grow under the leaves and do not 
ripen at the proper season, but hang upon the trees during the 


winter. 


vii. 1. ‘‘ Wind should not blow:’” ‘‘ Compare the vision of Ezekiel 
(chap. ix, 1—6). Compare also with this retention or staying of the 
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PRIMITYVS IN PACE QVI POST 
| MVLTAS ANGYVSTLAS FORTISSIMVS MARTYR 

ET VIXIT ANNOS P. M. XXXVII CONIVG. SVO 
be PERDVLCISSIMO BENEMERENTI FECIT 

These woodcuts and inscriptions are copied from The Church inthe Catacombs, 

by Maitland, who says, ‘Although the church took but little care to record her 
sufferings under Diocletian, we have a proof of their sweeping severity in the 
inscriptions raised by that emperor and his colleague, According to Gruter, 
they were found on two columns in Spain, 


DIOCLETIAN . CAES. 
AVG. GALERIO.IN. ORL 
ENTE . ADOPT . SVPERS 
TITLONE . CHRIST . 

VBIQ .. DELETA . ET . CVL 
TV. DEOR.. PROPAGATO 
DIOCLETIANYS IOVIVS ET 
MAXIMIAN : HERCVLEVS 
CES: AYGG . 
AMPLIFICATO PER ORIENTEM ET OCCIDENTEM 
IMP: ROM : 


NOMINE : CHNISTIANORVM 
v-UunTO QVI 
wiHMP :; EVER 
TEBANT. 

The first of these celebrates the universal extinetion of the Christian super- 
stition in the East, and the propagation of polytheism under Diocletian and 
Gulerius. The second extols Diocletian and Maximian for having extended 
the Roman empire, and extinguished the name of the Christians, who were 
overturning the republic. We have here a monument raised by paganism over 
the grave of its vanquished foe. But in this “the people imagined a vain 
thing:” so far from being deceased, Christianity was on the eve of final and 
permanent triumph, and the stone guarded a sepulchere empty as the urn 
which Electra washed wita her tears. Neither in Spain nor elsewhere can be 
pointed out the burial-place of Christianity; “it is not: for the living hath no 
omb.”’ 

; nse i We have here the sixth seal opened, ver.12. Some refer this to the 
great revolutions in the empire in Constantine's time, the downfal of paganism ; 
others, with great probability, to the destruction of Jerusalem, as an emblem of 
the general judgment and destruction of the wicked at the end of the world. 
And, indeed, the awful characters of this event are so much the same with those 
signs mentioned by our Saviour, as foreboding the destruction of Jerusalem, 
that it hardly leaves any room for doubting but that the same thing is meant in 
in both places, though some think that event was past already: see Mat. xxiv. 
29, 30. 

(¢ The general intent of this vision does not seem to me to have been difficult to 
understand. It surely betokened some sudden and extraordinary revolution in 
the Roman empire, which would follow chronologically after the era of martyr- 
doms depicted under the seal preceding; a revolution arising from the triumph 
of the Christian cause over its enemies, and in degree complete and universal. 
Doubtless, according to mere human probabilities, it must have appeared most 
unlikely that such a_ consummation should be brought about, and at such a 
time,—a time when Christians constituted but a small minority of the popu- 
lation, and when, by the long previous persecution, they had been reduced 
apparently to the lowest point of depression. But unto Him who ruleth all 
things after his will, both in heaven and on earth, what are difficulties, what are 
improbabilities, to frustrate the accomplishment of his declared purpose? 
Rather, as has been often and most truly observed, man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. That precisely at the time depicted in the vision,—the time fol- 
lowing on the era of the Diocletian martyrdoms,—a revolution of the character 
described took place in the Roman empire, is one of the most memorable and 
most astonishing facts of history,—a revolution, Mr. E. elsewhere says, ‘sudden, 
and accomplished through fierce wars, in which the forces on either side were 
recognised as respectively the champions of paganism and Christianity; the 
result of which was that, within some ten or fifteen years after, the whole 
power of paganism was swept from its elevation in the political heavens, and, ere 
the lapse of half a century more, nearly the whole Roman empire, in respect of 
religious profession, converted into a Christianized kingdom. Nor let me omit 
to observe, in farther confirmation of this explanation, that the infidel illustra- 
tion of the apocalyptic prefiguration fails us here, as usual, to add his corro- 
borative testimony. The ruin of the pagan religion, says Gibbon, is described 
by the sophists as a dreadful and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth 
with darkness, and restored the ancient dominion of chaos and of night.’—#. 
The above author, whilst thus considering the civil establishment of Chris- 
tianity, as denoted by the description in ver. 12—17, illustrates such an ap- 
plication of the strong language there used, by referring to passages of Scripture 
where similar terms are employed in relation to similar events: Jsa. xiii. 9; 
Jer. iv. 23; Eze. xxxii. 7, 8,11; Hos. x. 8.] Here observe, 

1. The tremendous events that were hastening; and here are several occur- 
rences that contribute to make that day and dispensation very dreadful. Ist. 
“There was a great earthquake.” This may be taken in a political sense; the 
very foundations of the Jewish church and state would be terribly shaken, 
though they seemed to be as stable as the earth itself. 2nd. ‘‘ The sun became 
black as sackcloth of hair,” either naturally, by a total eclipse, or politically, by 
the fall of the chief rulers and governers of the land. 3rd. The moon should 
become as blood. The inferior officers, or their military men, they should be all 
wallowing in their own blood, 4th. The stars of heaven should fall to the 
earth, ver. 13, and that “as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs when she is 
shaken of amighty wind.” The stars may signify all the men of note and influ- 
ence among them, though in lower spheres of activity there should be a general 
desolation. 5th. The heaven should depart as ascroll when it is rolled toge- 
ther. ‘hat may intend, their ecclesiastical state shall perish and be laid aside 
for ever. 6th. Every mountain and island shall be moved out of their places. 
‘The destruction of the Jewish nation should affect and affright all the nations 
round about; those that were highest in honour, and those that seemed to 
be best secured. It would'be a judgment that should astonish all the world. 
This leads to, 

2. The dread and terror that would seize upon all sorts of men in that great 
and awful day, ver.15. Neither authority, nor grandeur, nor riches, nor valour, 
nor strength, would be able to support men at that time. Yea, the very poor 
slaves, that one would think had nothing to fear, because they had nothing to 
lose, would be all in amazement at that day. Here observe, Ist. The degree of 
their terror and astonishment; it should prevail so far as to make them, like 
distracted, desperate men, to call to the mountains to fall upon thm, and to 
the hills to cover them; they would be glad to be no more seen; yea, to have 
no longer any being. 2nd. The cause of their terror; and that was, the angry 
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countenance of “him that sitteth on the throne, and the wrath of the Lamb. 
Observe, First. That which is matter of displeasure to Christ is so to Go 
They are so entirely one that what pleases or displeases the one pleases or 
displeases the other. Secondly. ‘VThough God be invisible, he can make the 
inhabitants of this world sensible of his awful frowns. Thirdly. Though Christ 
be a Lamb, yet he can be angry, even to wrath, and that the wrath of the Lamb 
is exceeding dreadful: for if the Redeemer, that appeases the wrath of God, 
himself be our wrathful enemy, where shall we have a friend to plead for us? 
They perish without remedy that perish by the wrath of the Redeemer. 
Fourthly. That, as men have their day of opportunity, and their seasons of 
grace, so God has his day of righteous wrath; and when that day comes, the 
most stout-hearted sinners will not be able to stand before him. All these 
terrors actually fell upon the sinners in Judea and Jerusalem, in the day of their 
destruction, and they will all, in the utmost degree, fall upon impenitent sinners 
at the general judgment of the last day. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The things contained in this chapter come in after the opening of the six seals, which 
foretold great calamities in the world, and before the sound of the seven trumpets, 
which gave notice of great corruptions arising in the church. Between these comes in 
this comfortable chapter, which secures the graces and comforts of the people of God in 
times of common calamity. Wehaye, I. An account of the restraint laid upon the 
winds, ver, 1—3. II, The sealing of the servants of God, ver. 4—8. III. The songs of 
angels and saints on this occasion, ver. 9—12. IV. A description of the honour and 
happiness of those that had faithfully served Christ, and suffered for him, ver. 13 to 
the end. 


ND after these things I saw 
four angels standing on the 
four corners of the earth, 
holding the four winds of 
the earth, that the wind 
should not blow on the 
earth, nor on the sea, nor 
on any tree. 
another angel ascending 
from the east, having the seal of the living God: 
and he cried with a loud voice to the four angels, to 
whom it was given to hurt the earth and the sea, 
3 Saying, Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor 
the trees, till we have sealed the servants of our God 


in their foreheads. 


Here we have an account of the restraint laid upon the winds. By these 
winds, we suppose, are meant those errors and corruptions in religion which 
would oceasion a great deal of trouble and mischief to the church of God. 
Sometimes the Holy Spirit is compared to the wind; here the spirits of error 
are compared to the four winds, contrary one to another, but doing much 
hurt to the church, the garden and vineyard of God; breaking the branches 
and blasting the fruits of his plantation. ‘The devil is called “the prince o 
the power of the air;” he by a great wind overthrew the house of Job’s 
eldest son. Errors are as wind, by which they that are unstable are shaken 
and carried to and fro, Eph. iv. 14. Observe, }. ‘These. are called “the winds 
of the earth,” because they blow only in these lower regions near the earth, 
Heaven is always clear and free from them. 2. They are restrained by the 
ministry of angels, “standing on the four corners of the earth;” intimat- 
ing thet the spirit of error cannot go forth till God permits it, and that the 
angels minister to the good of the church by restraining its enemies. 3, Their 
restraint was only for a season; and that was, till the servants of God were 
sealed in their foreheads. God has a particular care and concern for his own 
servants in times of temptation and corruption; and he has a way to secure 
them from the common infection. He first establishes them, and AR he tries 
them; he has the timing of their trials in his own hand. 


4 AndI heard the number of them which were 
sealed: ana tnere were sealed an hundred and fort 
and four thousand of all the tribes of the children of 
Israel. 5 Of the tribe of Juda were sealed twelve 
thousand. Of the tribe of Reuben were sealed twelve 
thousand. Of the tribe of Gad were sealed twelve 
thousand. 6 Of the tribe of Aser were, sealed 
twelve thousand. Of the tribe Nepthalim were 
sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Manasses 
were sealed twelve thousand. 7 Of the tribe of 
Simeon were sealed twelve thotsand. Of the tribe 
of Levi were sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe 
of Issachar were sealed twelve thousand. 8 Of the 
tribe of Zabulon were sealed twelve thousand. Of 
the tribe of Joseph were sealed twelve thousand. Of 
the tribe of Benjamin were seaied twelve thousand. — 


’ 


Yi 


a Y/, 


( 


blast of destruction (Isa. xxvii. 8) our Lord’s promise that for the 
elect's sake, whom the Lord had chosen, he would shorten the days of 
tribulation (Matt. xxiv. 22).” 

vii. 5—8. ‘he tribe of Dan is omitted in the list. Besides the 
conjecture given in the Notes above, it appears that there is Hebrew 
authority for saying that the tribe of Dan had been for long extinct. | 
It was reduced to the one family of Hussim, which afterwards 
perished. A passage in the Old Testament (2 Chron. ii. 14) suggests 
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that the Danites had not kept their lineage pure, but had inter- 
married with the Phoenicians. The omission of the tribe in the genea- 
logies (1 Chron. ii—xii.) may be accounted for by the supposition 
that its genealogies had perished, and that little care had been taken 
to preserve the records of a tribe which. had left its original seat 
(compare Judges xviii.), near the head quarters of the nation, and 
given its name to a distant city notorious only as the seat of a rival 
aud idolatrous worship. f i: 


2 And I saw 


A.D. 96. 


We have here an account of the sealing of the servants of God. Where 
observe, 1. To whom this work was committed; to an “angel,” another angel. 
While some of the angels were employed to restrain Satan and his agents, 
another angel was employed to mark out and distinguish the faithful servants 
of God. 2. How they were distinguished; a seal of God was set upon their 
foreheads; a seal known to him, and as plain as if it appeared in their forehead. 
By this mark they were set apart for mercy and safety in the worst of times. 
3. The number of those that were sealed. Where observe, Ist. A particular 
account of those that were sealed of the twelve tribes of Israel, twelve thou- 


sand out of every tribe; the whole sum amounting to an hundred and forty-four | 


thousand. In this list the tribe of Dan is omitted, perhaps because they were 
greatly addicted to idolatry; and the order of the tribes is altered, perhaps 
according as they had been more or less faithful to God. Some take these to be 
a select number of the Jews, that were reserved for mercy, at the destruction 
of Jerusalem; others think that time was past, and therefore it is to be more 
generally applied to God’s chosen remnant in the world. But if the destruction 
of Jerusalem was not yet over, (and I think it is hard to prove that it was,) it 
seems more proper to understand this of the remnant of that people which God 
had reserved according to the election of grace; only here we have a definite 
number for an indefinite. 2nd. A general account of those that were saved out 
of other nations; ver. 9, “ A great multitude, which no man could number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” Though these are not said 
to be sealed, yet they were selected by God out of all nations, and brought into 
his church, and there stood before the throne. Observe, First. God will have 
a greater harvest of souls among the Gentiles than he had among the Jews; 
more are the children of the desolate than of the married woman. Secondly. 
The Lord knows who are his, and he will keep them safe in times of dangerous 
temptation. Thirdly. 'That though the church of God is but a little flock in 
comparison of the wicked world, ge it is no contemptible society, but really 
large, and to be still more enlarged. 


9 After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and kin- 
dreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands; 10 And cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God 
which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 
11 And all the angels stood round about the throne, 
and about the elders and the four beasts, and fell 
before the throne on their faces, and worshipped 
God, 12 Saying, Amen: Blessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, 
and might, Je unto our God for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


pre we have the songs of saints and angels on this occasion, Where 
observe, . 

First. The praises offered up by the saints, and, as it seems to me, by the 
Gentile believers, for the care of God in reserving so large a remnant of the 
Jews, and saying them from infidelity and destruction. The Jewish church 
prayed for the Gentiles before their conversion, and the Gentile churches have 
reason to bless God for his distinguishing mercy to so many of the Jews when 
the rest were cut off. Here observe, 1. The posture of these praising saints ; 
they “ stood before the throne, and before the Lamb ;” before the Creator and 
the Mediator. In acts of religious worship we come nigh to God, and are to 
conceive ourselves as in his special presence. And we must come to God by 
Christ ; the throne of God would be inaccessible to sinners, were it not fora 
Mediator. 2. Their habit; they were “clothed with white robes, and had 

alms in their hands.” They were invested with the robes of justification, 

oliness, and victory; and had palms in their hands, as conquerors used to 
sppear in their triumphs. Sucha glorious appearance will the faithful servants 
of God make at last, when they have “fought the good fight of faith,” and 
finished their course. 3. Their employment; they “cried with a foes oes 
saying, Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb.’ 
This may be understood either as a hosannah, wishing well to the interest of 
God thee Christ in the church and in the world, or as a hallelujah, giving to 
God and the Lamb the praise of the great salvation. Both the Father and the 
Son are joined together in these praises; the Father contrived this salvation 
the Son purchased it; and they that enjoy it must and will bless the Lord an 
the Lamb; and they will do it publicly, and with becoming fervour. s 

Secondly. Here is the song of the angels, ver. 11, 12; where observe, 1. Their 
station; “Before the throne of God,” attending on him, and about the saints, 
ready to serve them. 2. Their posture, which is very humble, and expressive 
of the greatest reverence; “They fell before the throne on their faces, and 
worshipped God.” Behold the most excellent of all the creatures, that never 
sinned, that are before him continually, not only ahbete 3 their faces, but falling 
down on their faces before the Lord! What humility, then, and what profound 
reverence, become us vile, frail creatures, when we come into the presence of 
God! We should fall down before him; there should be both a reverential 
frame of spirit and a humble behaviour in all our addresses to God. 3. Their 

raises ; they consented to the praises of the saints, said their Amen thereto. 
ives is in heaven a perfect harmony between the angels and the saints. And 
then they added more of their own, “saying, Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and migh , be unto our God, for ever 
and ever, Amen.” Where, Ist. ‘hey acknowle ge the glorious attributes of 
God, his wisdom, his power, and his might. 2nd. They declare that, for these 
his Divine perfections, he ought to be blessed, and praised, and glorified to all 
eternity, and they confirm it by their Amen. We see what is the work of 
heaven, and we ought to begin it now; to get our hearts tuned for it, to be 
much in it, and long for that world where our praises, as well as happiness, 
will be perfect. 


13 .And one of the elders answered, saying unto 
me, What are these which are arrayed in white 


vii. 9. “White robes . . . palms:” palms were the symbol of 
. joy and triumph. They were used at the feast of tabernacles (the 
fifteenth day of the seventh month), when they held the feast of 
thanksgiving for the ingathered fruits. The allusions to Jewish 
customs must be noted if we would rightly understand the symbolism 
of the Apocalypse. 
vii. 11. “ Beasts :” to be rendered here, as in chap. iv., “ beings,” 
or “living beings.” 
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robes? and whence came they? 14 And I said 
unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to me, 
These are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. 15 Therefore are they 
before the throne of God, and serve him day and 
night in his temple: and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them. 16 They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. 17 For 
the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead thei unto living fountains 
of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. 


Here we have a description of the honour and happiness of those that have 
faithfully served the Lord Jesus Christ, and sutfered for him. Where observe, 

First. A question asked by one of the elders, not for his own information, 
but for John’s instruction. Ministers may learn from the people, especially 
from aged and experienced Christians. ‘he lowest saint in heaven knows 
more than the greatest apostle in the world. Now the question hus two parts: 
1. “ What are these which are arrayed in white robes?” 2. “ Whence came 
they?” It seems to be spoken by way of admiration, as Cant. iii. 6, “ Who is this 
that cometh out of the wilderness!” Faithful Christians deserve our notice 
and respect; we should “ mark the upright.” 

Secondly, The answer returned by the apostle; in which he tacitly acknow- 
ledges his own ignorancs, and sues to this elder for information, “'Thou kuow- 
est.” Those that would gain knowledge must not be ashamed to own their 
ignorance, nor to desire instruction from any that are able to give it. 

Thirdly. The account given to the apostle concerning that noble army of 
martyrs that “stood before the throne of God,” with white robes and palms 
of victory in their hands; and of them it is here observed, 1. ‘he low and 
desolate state they had formerly been in; they had been in“ great tribulation,” 
persecuted by men, tempted by Satan, sometimes troubled in their own spirits ; 
they had suffered the spoiling of their goods, the imprisonment of their per- 
sons, yea, the loss of life itself. The way to heaven lies through many tribula- 
tions; but tribulation, how great soever, shall not separate us from the love of 
God. ‘Tribulation, when gone through well, will make heaven more welcome 
and more glorious. ['These are they which ure to come, o ep xouevar.] 2. The 
means by which they had been prepared for that great honour and happiness 
they now enjoyed; ver. 14, they had “ washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” It is not the blood of the martyrs themselves, 
but the blood of the Lamb, that can wash away sin, and make the soul pure 
and clean in the sight of God: other blood stains: this is the only blood that 
makes the robes of the saints white and clean. 3. The blessedness to which 
they are now advanced, being thus prepared for it. Ist. hey are happy in 
their station; for “they are before the throne of God night and day, and he 
dwells among them,” they are in that presence where there is fulness of joy. 
2nd. They are happy in their employment, for they serve God continually, and 
that without weakness, drowsiness, or weariness. Heaven is a state of service, 
though not of suffering; it is a state of rest, but not of sloth; it isa praising, 
delightful rest. 3rd. ‘hey are happy in their freedom from all the inconve- 
niences of this present life. First. From all want, and sense of want; they 
“hunger and thirst no more;” all their wants are supplied, and all the uneasi- 
ness caused thereby is removed. Secondly. From alli sickness and pain; they 
shall never be scorched by the heat of the sun any more. 4th. They are happy 
in the love and conduct of the Lord Jesus; “ He shall feed them, he shall lead 
them to living fountains of waters;” he shall put them into the possession uf 
every thing that is pleasant and refreshing to their souls, and therefore “ they 
shall hunger and thirst no more.” 5th. They are happy in being delivered 
from all sorrow, or occasion of it; “ God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” They have formerly had their sorrows, and shed many tears, both upon 
the account of sin and aftliction; but God himself, with his own gentle and 
gracious hand, will wipe those tears away, and they shall return no more for 
ever; and they would not have been without those tears wheu God comes to 
wipe them away. In this he deals with them as a tender father that finds his 
beloved child in tears; he comforts him, he wipe his eyes, and turns his sorrow 
into rejoicing. This should moderate the Christian’s sorrow in his present 
state, and support him under all the troubles of it; for “they that sow in tears 
shall reap in Joy; and they that now go forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them.” 

(‘‘ After these things,” ver. 1, especially after such an event as the civil esta- 
blishment of Christianity by Constantine, we expect to be instantly told of its 
universal reign. But instead thereof we find the four winds of the earth, 
which evidently signify, not, as Mr, Tong supposes, religious errors and cor- 
ruptions, but tempests, symbolising civil ravages, and revolutions. ‘The 
question very naturally arises, to use the words of Mr. Elliott, ‘ Where- 
fore such a commission of wrath against the empire, after the glorious reli- 
gious revolution just effected therein, and the triumph and establishment 
of Christianity?’ To this question we reply in the words of Dr, Cum- 
ming, (Apocalyptic Sketches, containing a compendium of Mr. Elliott’s work,) 
‘The truth is, the church suffered more in the sunshine of the royal counte- 
nance than amid the blaze of burning faggots: the persecution of the heathen 
did not injure her so much as the patronage of the professing Christian. In 
the one case, she grasped her white robes more closely around her; in the 
other, and in unsuspecting moments, she let them go. Forgetting that this 
world was not her rest, she laid aside, in the intoxication of her visible pros- 
perity, her diadem of beauty, her raiment of victory—parted with her eyesight 
and put on the livery of Cesar, and ground at his milla misera6le drudge; and 
all the seeds of the apostacy, predicted in the Scriptures, and sown broad-cast 
by Satan in the days of persecution, shot up under the imperial patronage into 
a disastrous and rapid harvest. After the adoption of Christianity by Con- 
stantine, the profession of the Gospel became fashionable—it was the religion 
of the court, the aristocracy, and the higher classes of society—its creed was 
no longer a loss, but a profit—the principles that once preceded their earnest 
advocates to prison, to the stake, and to the wild beasts, now paved the 
pathway to honour, office, and preferment. Christianity, in short, became a 


vii. 14. “ Sir, thou knowest:” Alford, following three out of the 
four oldest MSS., renders “My Lord.” “Great tribulation :” the 
Greek has “the great tribulation.” This is identified by some ex- 
positors with the persecution to which the martyrs were exposed 
under the fifth seal, and with the great tribulation predicted by our 
Lord (Matt. xxiv. 21). 

vii. 17. “Feed them:” Alford has “tend them,” a word which 
expresses more generally the shepherd’s care. ‘“ Living fountains :” 
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qualification for office, a recommendation to Cesar, a passport to honour. The 
catacombs, in which the early Christians had worshipped in silence and secrecy 
heretofore, and in which, as recorded by Dr. Maitland, they had left so many 
inscriptions that demonstrate the primitive character of Protestantism, were 
now exchanged for magnificent cathedrals; the tombs around which the perse- 
cuted clustered, as the only unmolested places on the earth in which they 
could worship the God that made it, were abandoned for temples towering to 
the skies; the earthen vessels used heretofore in the celebration of the com- 
munion were displaced by golden and silver chalices—ceremonies became 
outwardly splendid-the once lowly ministers of the cross became the com- 
panions of kings, and mitres, adorned with precious stones, covered those heads 
that were recently exposed to winds and rains, and all the elements of heaven. 
The baptismal font was surrounded with innumerable candidates, drawn to it 
rather by the prospect of temporal preferment than by attachment to Chris- 
tian truth; and the visible church at length rose above the state, and dictated 
terms to the monarchs of the world, little remembering that such a height was 
real depression. What we call Puseyism in the nineteenth century was the 
predominating religion of the fourth. The first seed of the apostacy was the 
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universal perversion of the sacrament of baptism, and the invention of new 
ceremonies in the celebration of it. In fact this beautiful initiatory ordinance 
had ceased to be what its Divine Author has constituted it, and instead, it had 
been carricatured into an amulet—an exorcism—a potent chemical drug, that 
served as an antidote to sin and a specific for regeneration. Milner, the 
historian, justly remarks of this period,—* There was much outward religion, 
but the true doctrine of justification was scarcely seen 5 real conversion 
was very much lost, and external baptism placed in its stead.” (The same work 
is afterwards quoted with the letters A. S. subjoined.) Such was the state of 
wide-spread and fearful corruption to which Christianity was brought after 
its establishment by Constantine, in consequence of which the four winds of 
the earth were commissioned to go forth as they actually did, commencing at 
the period, and in the form, mentioned in the eighth chapter, when “the seven 
angels which had the seven trumpets prepared themselves to sound.” But, in 
the meantime, a restraint was laid upon these four winds. “1 saw four angels 
standing on the four corners of the earth, holding the four winds of the earth, 
that the wind should not blow,” &c. Gibbon’s language in reference to this 
period, as quoted by Mr. Elliott, is strikingly illustrative of the interpretation 
which is generally given to the first trumpeters, as signifying the incursions 
and ravages of barbarous tribes: *The threatening tempest of barbarians,’ he 
suys, ‘which so soon subverted the foundation of Roman greatness was still 
repelled or suspended on the frontiers. And why so? ‘The angel, in ver. 2, 
* cried with a loud voice to the four angels, to whom it was given to hurt the 
earth and the sea, saying, Hurt not, till we have sealed the servants of our | 
God.” ‘Ere the angels could let loose their tempests, another and greater | 
angel, described as having the seal of the life-giving God, appeared rising from 
the East; who, after charge to the destroyers to refrain till the sealing work | 
was done, proceeded to seal a certain small but perfect number,—one hundred | 
and forty-four thousand; as an election, not out of the heathen world, but out 
of the mass of the professing Israel. Consequent on which there was added | 
another evidently connected, and as evidently prospective or anticipative, | 
vision, respecting the ultimate salvation and introduction into paradisiacal 


blessedness of a certain palin-bearing company; depicted as a multitude in- 
numerable, out of every nation, and kindred, and tongue, that had washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb: the which com- | 
pany, it was evident, was of the same class as “the sealed ones;” only made 
up, as would seem from its number, of their many successive generations, and 
gathered (in part at least) out of a world larger and more various in its popu- 
lation than the then world of vision. So the continuous preservation of this | 
election of grace was foreshewn to the evangelist, through all the seductions 
of the apostucy within, and the desolating judgments from without, even to 
the final consummation,—it being further intimated, however, that they would 
be thus preserved to blessedness, only as saved ones out ef a great—indeed 
the great tribulation; the same that tet been predicted to the souls of the 
martyrs under the fifth seal, and which was to be greater even than that expe- 
rienced by those martyrs themselves.’—L.] 


| 
CHAPTER VIII. | 
We have already seen what occurred upon opening six of the seals: we now come to the | 


opening of the seventh, which introduced the sounding of the seven trumpets; and a 
direful scene now opens. Most expositors agree the seven seals represent the interval | 


between the apostle’s time and the reign of Constantine; but the seven trumpets are | 
designed to represent the rise of antichrist, some time after the empire became Chris- 

tian. In this chapter we have, 
trumpets, ver. 1—6. 


I. The preface or prelude to the sounding of the 
Ii. The sounding of four of the trumpets, ver. 7 to the end. 


ND when he had opened 
. the seventh seal, there was 
vz» silence in heaven about the. 
space of half an hour, 2, 
ii gp And I saw the seven angels 
~\\t) which stood before God; 
Ag} and to them were given. 
VS seven trumpets. 3 And, 
another angel came and, 
stood at the altar, having a 
golden censer; and there was given unto him much ; 
incense, that he should offer i¢ with the prayers of | 
all saints upon the golden altar which was before the’ 
throne. 4 And the smoke of the incense, which came | 
with the prayers of the saints, ascended up before, 
God out of the angel’s hand. 5 And the angel took | 
the censer, and filled it with fire of the altar, and 
cast zt into the earth: and there were voices, and 


more full of teaching is the rendering, “ unto the fountains of the 
waters of life, and God shall wipe away every tear from their eyes.” 
There the redeemed will receive the supplies of Divine strength direct 
from the fountain source, just as they will no longer see through a 
glass darkly, but face to face. 

viii. 1. “Silence :” this silence has been differently understood. 
Some see in it merely “a solemn pause introductory to the fearful 
representations which were about to form the vision of the seventh 
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thunderings, and lightnings, and an earthquake. 6 
And the seven angels which had the seven trumpets 


prepared themselves to sound. 


In these verses we have the prelude to the sounding of the trumpets in 
several parts. 

First. The opening of the last seal. This was to introduce a new set of 
prophetical iconisms and events; there is a continued chain of providence, one 
part linked to another; where one ends another begins; and though they may 
differ in nature and in time, they all make up one wise, well-connected, and 
uniform design in the hand of God. 

Secondly. A profound silence in heaven for the space of half an hour; which 
may be understood either, 1. Of the silence of peace, that for this time no 
complaints were sent up to the ear of the Lord God of sabbath; all was quiet 
and well in the church, and therefore all silent in heaven; fur whenever the 
church on earth cries through oppression, that cry comes up to heaven, and 
resounds there; or, 2. A silence of expectation. Great things were upon the 


wheel of providence, and the church of God, both in heaven and earth, stood . 


silent, as became them, to see what God was doing, according to that of 
Zec. ii. 13, “ Be silent, O all flesh, before the Lord, for he is risen up out of his 
holy habitation.” And elsewhere, “ Be still, and know that I am God.” 

Thirdly. The trumpets were delivered to the angels who were to sound 
them. Still the angels are employed as the wise and willing instruments of 
Divine providence, and they are furnished with all their materials and instruc- 
tions from God our Saviour. As the angels of the churches are to sound the 
trumpet of the Gospel, the angels of heaven are to sound the trumpet of pro- 
vidence, and every one has his part given him. 

Fourthly. To prepare for this, another angel must first offer incense, ver. 3. 
It is very probable this other angel is the Lord Jesus, the High Priest of the 
church, who is here described in his sacerdotal office, having a golden censer 
and much incense, a fulness of merit in his own glorious person; and this 
incense he was to offer up with the prayers of all the saints, upon the golden 
altar of his Divine nature. Observe, 1. All the saints are a praying people, 
none of the children of God are born dumb. A spirit of grace is always a 
spirit of adoption and supplication, “Teaching us to ery, Abba, Father.” 

's. xxxii. 6, “For thus shall every one that is godly pray unto thee.” 2. Times 
of danger should be praying times, and.so should times of great expectation. 
Both our fears and our hopes should put us upon prayer; and where the 
interest of the church of God is deeply concerned, the hearts of the people of 
God in prayer should be greatly enlarged. 3. The prayers of the saints them- 
selves staud in need of the incense and intercession of Christ to make them 
acceptable and effectual, and there is provision made by Christ for that pur- 
pose; he has his incense, his censer, and his altar; he is all himself to his 
people. 4. The prayers of the saints come up before God in a cloud of 
incense; no prayer thus recommended was ever denied audience and accept- 
anee. 5. These prayers that were thus accepted in heaven produced great 
changes upon earth in return to them. The same angel that in his censer 
offered up the prayers of the saints, in the same “censer took of the fire of the 
altar, and cast it into the earth,” and this presently caused strange commotions, 
“ voices, and thunderings, and lightnings, and an earthquake.” These were the 
answers God gre to the prayers of his saints, and tokens of his anger against 
the world, and that he would do great things to avenge himself and his people 
of their enemies; and now, all things being thus prepared, the angels dis~ 
charge their duty. . 


7 The first angel sounded, and there followed hail 
and fire mingled with blood, and they were cast 
upon the earth: and the third part of trees was 
burnt up, and all green grass was burnt up. 8 And 
the second angel sounded, and as it were a great 
mountain burning with fire was cast into the sea: 
and the third part of the sea became blood; 9 And 
the third part of the creatures which were in the 
sea, and had life, died; and the third part of the 
ships were destroyed. 10 And the third angel 
sounded, and there fell a great star from heaven, 
burning as it were a lamp, and it fell upon the third 
part of the rivers, and upon the fountains of waters ; 
11 And the name of the star is called Wormwood: 
and the third part of the waters became wormwood ; 
and many men died of the waters, because they 
were made bitter. 12 And the fourth angel 
sounded, and the third part of the sun was smitten, 
and the third part of the moon, and the third part 
of the stars; so as the third part of them was 
darkened, and the day shone not for a third part of 
it, and the night likewise. 13 And I beheld, and 
heard an angel flying through the midst of heaven, 
saying with a loud voice, Woe, woe, woe, to the 
inhabiters of the earth by reason of the other voices 
of the trumpet of the three angels, which are yet 
to sound! ‘ 


\ 
seal.” According to this view, we must regard the seven trumpet 


periods as contained within the seventh seal period, Others, how- 
ever, view this silence as the Sabbath close of the seal periods. 
« After the six days’ toil of the Church, the peace of the eternal 
Sabbath begins” (Wordsworth). According to this view, the seven 
seals, seven trumpets, seven vials, represent parallel periods, each 
closing with the consummation of all things, the rest of the faithful, 

and the judgment of the world. wey 
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Observe, First. The first angel sounded the first trumpet, and the events 
which followed were very dismal; “ There followed hail and fire mingled with 
blood,” &c., ver. 7. Here was a terrible storm; but whether it is to be under- 
stood of a storm of heresies, a mixture of monstrous errors falling on the 
chureh,—for in that age Arianism prevailed,—or a storm and tempest of war 
falling on the civil state, expositors are not agreed. Mr. Mede tukes it to be 
meant of the Gothic inundation that broke in upon the empire in the year 
395, and continued from A.D. 396 to A.D. 410, the same year that Theodosius 
died, when the northern nations, under Alaricus, king of the Goths, brake in 
upon the western parts of the empire. [Also the descent of Rhadagasius, with 
his hosts of Vandals, Suevi, and Burgundians, who, as Gibbon says, ‘ burst like 
a dark thunder-cloud on the Rhotian and Italian vallies."] However, here we 
observe, 1. That it was a very terrible storm; fire, and hail, and blood—a 
strange mixture. 2. The limitation of it. It fell on the third part of the trees, 
and on the third part of the grass, and blasted and burnt it up; that is, say some, 
upon the third part of the clergy, and the third part of the laity; or, as others 
who take it to fall upon the civil state, upon the third part of the great men, 
and upon the third part of the common people; either upon the Roman empire 
itself, which was a third part of the then known world, or upon a third part of 
that empire. [In the time of Constantine, the Roman empire was divided into 
three great sections: to Constantine was assigned Gaul, Spain, Britain, Italy, 
Africa; to Licinius, the Illyrian Prefecture; to Maximian, the Asiatic provinces 
and Egypt. Each section had its share of the Mediterranean, and its frontier 
river, the Rhine, the Danube, or the Euphrates. The four first trumpets 
apply to the western third of the empire.] The most severe calamities have 
their bounds and limits set them by the great God. 

Secondly. The second angel sounded, and the alarm was followed, as in the 
first, with terrible events; “ A great mountain burning with fire was cast into 
the sea, and the third part of the sea became blood,” ver. 8. By this mountain 
some understand the leader or leaders of the heretics; others, as Mr. Mede, 
the city of Rome, which was five times sacked by the Goths and Vandals, 
within the compass of one hundred and thirty-seven years; first by Alaricus, 
in the year 410, with great slaughter and cruelty. [Or rather, the Vandals 
under Geneseric, who began in 429 to desolate Africa with burning and slaughter, 
and by means of his fleet ravaged the coast of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia.] In 
these calamities a third part of the people (called here the sea or collection of 
waters) were destroyed. Here was still a limitation to the third part} for “in 
the midst of judgment God remembers mercy.” ‘This storm fell heavy upon 
the maritime and merchandizing cities and countries of the Roman empire. 

Thirdly. The third angel sounded, and the alarm had the like effects as before; 
“There fell a great star from heaven,” &c., ver. 10. Some take this to be a 
political star, some eminent governor; and they apply it to Augustulus, who 
was forced to resign the empire to Odoacer, in the year 480. Others take it to 
be an ecclesiastical star, some eminent person in the church, compared to a 
burning lamp; and they fix it upon Pelagius, who proved about this time a 
falling star, and greatly corrupted the church of Christ. 

eather Attila, king of the Huns, who, returning from his eastern wars in 
A.D. 450, crossed the Rhine as high as Basle, reducing to ashes Strasburg, 
Worms, Spires, Mentz, Treves. After having thus burned up the rivers, he 

ushed his victorious forces toward the mountains contiguous to the Alps. 

avia, Verona, Mantua, Milan, successively were embittered with wormwood, 
and were made to drink waters of gall, aud were scorched and destroyed by 
the heat of this “ great star, burning as a lamp.” Suddenly, and apparent] 
without cause, he returns, re-crosses the Danube, and is struck dead wit 
apoplexy—the meteor, having done its work, was quenched, and its last lurid 
rags mingled with the expiring echoes of the third trumpet.—A. S. 
bserve, 1. Where this star fell; “Upon a third part of the rivers, and 
upon the fountains of waters,” ver. 10. 2. What effect it had upon them; it 
turned those springs and streams into wormwood, made them very bitter, that 
men were poisoned by them. Either the laws, that are springs of civil liberty, 
and property, and safety, were poisoned by arbitrary power; or the doctrines 
of the Gospel, the springs of spiritual life, refreshment, and vigour to the souls 
of men, were so corrupted and embittered, by a mixture of dangerous errors, 
that the souls of men found their ruin where they sought for their refresh- 


ment. 
’ Fourthly. The fourth angel sounded, and the alarm was followed with 
farther calamities. Observe, 1. The nature of this calamity; it was dark- 
ness; it fell, therefore, upon the great luminaries of the heaven that give light 
to the world,—the sun, and the moon, and the stars; either the guides and 
overnors of the church, or of the state, who are placed in higher orbs than 
the people, and are to dispense light and benign influences to them. 2. The 
limitation; it was confined to a third part of these luminaries; there was some 
light both of the sun by day, and of the moon and stars by night, but it was 
only a part of what they had before. Without determining what is matter 
of controversy in these points among learned men, we rather choose to make 
these plain and practical remarks : 

(The fourth trumpet sounds. The western empire has been desolated by land, 
by sea, and along its rivers—but its sun, and moon, and stars were still shining. 
Suddenly one third of each of these luminaries is darkened, and the whole 
firmament over that third is covered with blackness. 
Thus, the Roman empire had lost its provinces, its maritime possessions, its 
armies and navies, and all the sinews of its strength—but it still retained the 
+itles and insignia of sovereignty. it had the outward splendour without the 
solid foundations of a nation. One other blow, and only one, was required to 
be struck to complete the entire desolation of the western third—the work 
was to be done—the workman was at hand. Odoacer, one of the chiefs of 
Attila, starts suddenly into prominence—marches at the head of the Heruli 
into the very heart of Ltaly, and commands that the office of Roman emperor 
of the West shall be abolished, and the last shadow of departing sovereignt y— 
Romulus Augustus,—a name that ominously embraced those of the founder 
and of the greatest ruler of the empire,—abdicated without an attempt at resist- 
ance; and the imperial insignia were transferred to Constantinople, and the 
emperor of the East exercised the sovereignty thenceforth. Thus one third of 
tne imperial sun was extinguished, and, after senators and consuls had twinkled 
fora little, a night of darkness and unparalleled calamities fell upon the mis- 
tress of the earth—the queen of nations—the persecutor of the saints. Its 
foundations, righteousness and truth, perished, and it fell—A. S. ‘Ll have now 
accomplished,’ says Gilbbon, ‘the laborious narrative of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire, from the fortunate aye of Trajan and the Antonines to its 
utter extinction in the West, about five centuries after the Christian era. At 
that meres | period the Saxons fiercely struggled with the natives for the 
possession of Britain. Gaul and Spain were divided between the powerful 
monarchies of the Franks and the Visigoths, and the dependent kingdoms of 
the Suevi and the Burgundians. Africa was exposed to the cruel persecution 
of the Vandals, and to the savage insults of the Moors. Rome and Italy, as far 
as the bauks of the Danube, were afflicted by an array of barbarian merce- 
naries, whose lawless tyranny was succeeded by the reign of ‘heodoric, the 
Ustrogoth.’? (Supplementary Note on Daniel vii.) ‘All the subjects of the 
empire who, by the use of the Latin language, more particularly deserved, 


i viii. 2. “‘ Stood:’”? Alford has the present tense, “ which stand,” 
Compare Luke i. 19: ‘I am Gabriel, which stand,” &c. See also in 
‘the apocryphal Book of Tobit (chap. xii. 15): ‘Iam Raphael, one of 
the seven holy angels which present the prayers of the saints, and 
which go in and out before the glory of the Holy One.” 
viii. 4, “Incense, which came with the prayers of the saints :” 
the incense did not asvend with the prayers of the saints, but was 
wing'ed with them by the angel, as verse 3 shows, Alford’s transla- 
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' the names and privileges of Romans, were oppressed by the disgrace and 


calamities of foreign conquest; and the victorions nations of Germany esta- 
blished a new system of manners and government in the western countries of 
Europe.’—After above a century and a half of calamities unexampled almost, 
as Dr. Robertson (chap. v., p. 11) most truly represents it in the history of na- 


| tions, the statement of Jerome—a statement couched under the very apoca- 


lyptie figure of the text, but prematurely pronounced on the first taking of 
Rome by Alaric—might be considered as at length accomplished: Clarissimum 
terrarum lumen ectinctum est, —‘the world’s glorious sun has been extin- 
guished;’ or, as the modern poet has expressed it, still under the same apoca- 
lyptie figure, ‘She saw her glories, star by star, expire,’ till not even one star 
remained to glimmer on the vacant and dark night.—#.] 

Ist. That where the Gospel comes to a people, and is but coldly received, 

and has not its proper effects upon their hearts and lives, it is usually followed 
with dreadful judgments, 2nd. God gives warning to men of his Judgments 
before he sends them; he uses to sound an alarm by the written word, by 
ministers, by men’s own consciences, and by the signs of the times; so that if 
a people be surprised, it is their own fault. 3rd. That the anger of God 
against a people makes dreadful work among them; it embitters all their com- 
forts, and makes even life itself bitter and burthensome. 4th. That God does 
not in this world stir up all his wrath, but sets bounds to the most terrible 
judgments. 5th. That corruption of doctrine and worship in the church are 
themselves great judgments, and the usual causes and ites of other judg- 
ments coming on a people. 
_ Fifthly. Before the other three trumpets are sounded, here is a solemn warn- 
ing given to the world, how terrible the calamities would be that should follow 
them, and how miserable those times and places would be on which they fell. 
1. The messenger was “an angel flying in the midst of heaven,” ver. 13, as in 
haste, and coming on an awful errand. 2. The message was a denunciation of 
further and greater woe and misery than the world had hitherto endured. 
Here are three woes, to shew how much the calamities coming should exceed 
those that had been already, or to hint how every one of the three succeeding 
trumpets should introduce its particular and distinct calamity. Observe, If 
lesser judgments do not take effect, but the church and the world grow worse 
under them, they must expect greater, and God will be known by the judg- 
ments that he executes; and he expects, when he comes to punish the world, 
the inhabitants thereof should tremble before him. 

[The state of the bishops and priesthood, and church generally, alike in East 
and West, (for even as regarded antichrist the eastern patriarch was just as 
much prepared to enact the character as the western, could he have but 
accomplished it,) I say the ecclesiastical state, alike of East and West, was such 
as to call for the signal judgments of God. Already,—excepting the gova, the 
religious murders,—there was not a single one of the catalogue of sins enume- 
rated under the sixth trumpet, as the cause of that woe and of the woe preceding, 
(ch. ix. 20, 21,) that had not, at the close of the sixth century, become markedly 
characteristic of the professed Christian church and clergy. There was the 
worship of demons, or saints canonized, and of images or idols of gold, silver, 
brass, stone, and wood, which could neither see, nor hear, nor walk; and there 
were the sorceries, or lying charms and miracles; and there were the fornica- 
tions, and priestly religious thefts. And must not all these have seemed to an 
enlightened Christian to ery to Heaven for vengeance? Of the causes of com- 
ing woe against Judah and Jerusalem specified by the ancient prophets, and 
of those afterwards specified by Christ and his apostles, how few were there 
but now applied to corrupted Christendom! Jsa. v. 1; xxx. 1; Hze. xiii, 3; 
Pr. vii. 133 Hab. ii. 19; Mat. xxiii. 13; Jude ll. Specially it was for its rejec- 
tion, its determined rejection, of his own blessed gospel dispensation long 
offered it, that the Lord Jesus had finally denounced woe against Jerusalem— 
a denunciation of which that maniae prophet’s cry, which Josephus describes 
to us, of ‘ Woe, woe, woe to the city and the temple,’ was but the echo. And if 
woe was then boded against Jerusalem, how not, at this fearful crisis of its 
apostacy, against Roman Christendom also? Surely the very air must have 
seemed yocal to each thoughtful Christian, into which ascended the incense of 
its Christ-denying worship and blasphemies. And though to the West, perhaps, 
if his suspicion were right respecting antichrist, a temporary freedom trom the 
woe might be allowed, in order tu admit of antichrist’s development and the 
fulfilment of Scripture prophecy, yet, sooner or later, the woe must be expected 
to embrace it: so that the forewarning cry, not unlike that or the apocalyptie 
angel in mid-heaven, would seem to sound aloud in his ears, Woe, woe, woe, 
against all the inhabiters of the apostate Roman earth !—Z.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this chapter we have an account of the sounding of the fifth and sixth trumpets, the 
appearances that attended them, and the events that were to follow. The fifth trumpet, 
ver. I—12. The sixth, ver. 13 to the end. 


> ND the fifth angel sounded, and 
~\ I saw a star fall from heaven 
unto the earth: and to him was 
, given the key of the bottomless 
2 pit. 2 And he opened the 

4,/ bottomless pit ; and there arose 
smoke out of the pit, as the 
, smoke of a great furnace; and 
aD) eo the sun and the air were dark- 
ened by reason of the smoke of the pit. 3 And 
there came out of the smoke locusts upon the earth: 
and unto them was given power, as the scorpions of 
the earth have power. 4 And it was commanded 
them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth, neither any green thing, neither any tree; 
but only those men which have not the seal of God 
in their foreheads. 65 And to them it was given 


tion makes this clearer: ‘‘ The smoke of the incense ascended up to 
the prayers of the saints out of the angel’s hand before God. ‘The 
prayers and the incense rose up, the one from the earth, the other 
from the golden altar in heaven, and, like two columns of smoke, 
blended together as they rose before God’s throne.” 

viii. 7. ‘The third part of trees,’ &c.: another clause is intro- 
duced in all the best MSS.—“ The third part of the earth was burnt 
up, and the third part of trees,” &c. 
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that they should not kill them, but that they should 
be tormented five months: and their torment was as 
the torment of a scorpion, when he striketh a man, 
6 And in those days shall men seek death, and shall 
not find it; and shall desire to die, and death shall 
flee from them. 7 And the shapes of the locusts 
were like unto horses prepared unto battle; and on 
their heads were as it were crowns like gold, and 
their faces were as the faces of men. 8 And they 
had hair as the hair of women, and their teeth were 
as the teeth of lions. 9 And they had breastplates, 
as it were breastplates of iron; and the sound of 
their wings was as the sound of chariots of many 
horses running to battle. 10 And they had tails 
like unto scorpions, and there were stings in their 
tails: and their power was to hurt men five months. 
11 And they had a king over them, which is the 
angel of the bottomless pit, whose name in the 
Hebrew tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue 
hath Ais name Apollyon. 12 One woe is past; and, 


behold, there come two woes more hereafter. 


Upon the sounding of this trumpet the things to, be observed are, . 

First. A star falling down-from heaven to the earth. Some think this star 
represents some eminent bishop in the Christian church, some angel of the 
church ; for, in the same way of speaking by which pastors are called stars, the 
church is called heaven; but who this is expositors do not agree. Some under- 
stand it of Boniface, the third bishop of Rome, who assumed the title of uni- 
versal bishop, by the favour of the emperor Phocas, who, being a usurper and 
tyrant in the state, allowed Bonifice to be so in the church as the reward of his 
flattery. ee , i , 

{‘ The grandfather of Mahomet, and his lineal ancestors,’ says Gibbon, ap-~ 
peared in foreign and domestic transactions as the princes of their country. 

They were,’ writes Mr. Elliott, ‘in the view of the Syrian Greeks, as among the 
stars in the horizon of the political heaven. But just after his birth his father 
died, and very soon after his grandfather also, and the governorship of Mecca, 
headship of the tribe, and keys of the Caaba, passed into the hands of another 
branch of the family. His prospects of greatness seemed all blasted by their 
deaths. He found himself, so he recounted his own history afterwards, a 
neglected and destitute orphan; though by birth a star in the horizon of the 
political firmament, he was now, at the opening of the seventh century, a star 
fallen to the ground, and must so have appeared to the Romans and Syrians, 
when, in the character of servant of the widow Cadijah, he came to traffic in the 
markets of Damascus.’ It is in referring to this very period of his life that 
Mahomet observes, ‘Cadijah believed in me when men despised me; she 
relieved my wants when I was poor and persecuted by the world.’] _ Co 

Secondly. To this fallen star was given the key of the bottomless pit. Having 
now ceased to be a minister of Christ, he becomes the antichrist, the minister 
of the devil; and by the permission of Christ, who had taken from him the 
keys of the church, he becomes the devil’s turnkey, to let loose the powers of 
hell against the churches of Christ. 

Thirdly. Upon the opening of the bottomless pit there arose a great smoke, 
which darkened the sun and the air. The devils are the powers of darkness, 
hell is the place of darkness. The devil carries on his designs by blinding the 
eyes of men, by extinguishing light and knowledge, and promoting ignorance 
and error; he first deceives men, and then destroys them; wretched souls 
follow him in the dark, or they durst not follow him. k 

[The very emblem of the key, here figured as given to Mahomet, might almost 
seem to have been selected in allusive contrast to its counterpart in the Koran. 
In the latter, the key of God is asserted to have been given to the prophet; that 
which was to open to believers the portals of the true religion and of heaven. 
Hence it was borne by his followers subsequently, at least by those of them who 
achieved the western conquests of Islam, even as the holy cross by Christians, as 
both a religious and anational emblem; and the sculpture on the proud gate or 
justice in the Moorish Alhambra still retains and exhibits this symbol. But the 
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KEY ON THE ARABIC ARCH, ALHAMBRA. 


ix.1. “ Bottomless pit :” rather, “the pit of the abyss.”’ “‘Bottom- 
less pit” gives an erroneous idea; the true notion being that of an 
inner prison (pit) in the great depth (abyss), or, as Milton expresses 
it, ‘in the lowest deep, a lower deep’”” (Webster and Wilkinson), 

ix. 2. “Smoke . . . sun and air darkened ;:” some have inter- 
preted this of the cloud of false doctrine (e.g., gnosticism) by which 
the light of the Gospel was obscured; others to the secret sources 
whence this and other errors proceeded. 
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apocalyptic vision more truly represented it as the key of the abyss, and the 
smoke which rose from the abyss on his opening it as the fumes and the pesti- 
lential darkness of hell. ‘The Koran itself constantiy refers to the key of God, 
which opened to Mahometans the gates of the world and of religion. ‘Did not 
God, it is written in the Koran, ‘ give to his legate the power of heaven which 
is above, and fire which is beneath? with the key did he not give him the title 
and power of a porter, that he may open to those whom he shall have chosen ?” 
See wood engraving.] 

Fourthly. Out of this dark smoke there came a swarm of locusts, one of the 


poleraes of Egypt, the devil’s emissaries headed by antichrist, all the rout 


and rabble of antichristian orders, to promote superstition, idolatry, error, and 
cruelty; and these had, by the just permission of God, power to hurt those 
that had not the mark of God in their foreheads. 

| [These symbols, as Mr. E}liott has shewn, are invariably to be explained on 
the principal of local, historical, or national allusion. This, in fact, is the key 
to all the symbols of Scripture. The fig-tree and the vine, for instance, are the 
emblems of Judah; the reed and the crocodile of Egypt; the willow denotes 
Babylon, the wild ass Ishmael, the eagle Edom, and the ship Tyre. It is by 
following out these precedents of interpreted symbols already set us in Scrip- 
ture that we arrive at a consistent exposition of the symbols used in the 
Apocalypse. The composite character of the locust creature employed in the 
description of this woe, violating, as it does, all the facts of natural history, 
shews plainly that it is a symbol, and as such is to be explained. The locust 
symbol indicates that the invader of the guilty lands, marked out for punish- 
ment, would rush forward in countless swarms after the manner of locusts. 
The horse-like appearance denotes that the invading forces would consist 
mainly of hordes of cavalry. The lion-likeness intimates their daring and irre- 
sistible ferocity ; and the scorpion sting, which does not kill the sufferer, indi- 
| cates the torment they would inflict on those whom they would not be allowed 
to destroy. The locality from which they would come is plainly shewn to be 
the East. Thus, in Hz. x. 3, it is written, “ The east wind brought the locusts ” 
into Egypt from Arabia; and Volney, the sceptic historian, states that locusts 
come constantly from the deserts of Arabia. And, in Jud. vi. 5, the name 
Arbah for a locust is plainly associated with the name Arbi, an Arab, when 
it is stated that they, the Arabs, came as locusts for multitude. (See Supple- 
mentary Note on Joel ii. 20.) In this very century, A. D. 672, Mahometanism 
appeared in Arabia; that terrible smoke which darkens still so large and so 


beautiful a portion of the earth,—a system replete with fanaticism, fraud, sen- 
sualism, pride; which crushes wherever it conquers, and has extinguished the 
energy, the life, the freedom, of every country of which it has taken possession. 
And it was after embracing the tenets and imbibing the spirit of this false 
superstition that the Saracen hordes of cavalry issued in propagandist swarms 
with the fierceness of lions, and the fleetness of horses, and the stings of 
scorpions, upon guilty Christendom ; they were resolved on victory or death ; 
for, in the one case, they anticipated license upon earth; and, in the other, 
sensual indulgence as the reward of their exploits in heaven. ‘ The religion 
of Mahomet,’ says Hallam, ‘is essentially a military system; the people of 
Arabia found in the law of their prophet, not a license, but a command to 
desolate the world.? ‘The Arabs or Saracens,’ says Gibbon, ‘had languished 
in poverty and contempt till Mahomet breathed into those savage hordes the 
soul of enthusiasm.’ Schlegel, who was at once the philosopher and historian, 
in true apocalyptic terms, called Mahometanism ‘the infernal spirit,’ (smoke 
from the bottomless pit,) ‘that produced that antichristian combination of 
spiritual and temporal authority.’—A. S., whence also the remaining extracts 
in this chapter.] 

Fifthly. Ihe hurt they were to do them was not a bodily, but a spiritual 
hurt; they should not in a military way destroy all by fire and sword; the 
trees and the grass should be untouched, and those they hurt should not be 
slain; it should not be a persecution, but a secret poison and infection in their 
souls, which should rob them of their purity, and afterwards of their peace. 
Heresy is a poison in the soul, working slowly and secretly, but will be 
bitterness in the end. [It was also commanded them, we read, that “they 
should not hurt the grass of the earth, neither any tree.” This was almost 
verbatim the commission given to tne Saracens; for the caliph, in conformity 
with the prescription of the Koran, issued this order, ‘ Destroy no palm-trees, 
nor any fields of corn; cut down no fruit-trees.’ And, in this respect, the 
conduct of the Saracens presented a favourable contrast to the practice of the 
Goths, who invariably destroyed every trace of vegetation, and left what was 
a garden in their van a desert in their rear.] 

Sixthly. They had no power so much as to hurt those that had the seal of God 
intheir foreheads; God’s electing, effectual, distinguishing grace will preserve 
his people from total and final apostacy. [What remarkably indentifies the 
symbol in the text with the people to whom we have applied it, is the commis- 
sion to hurt “only those men which have not the seal of God in their fore- 
heads.” Mahomet himself told his followers that their mission was to execute 
judgment against the idolaters of the earth, and specially against the Christians 
of the Roman empire, who, by their worship of the Virgin Mary, even in the 
judgmeut of Mahomet, had become idolaters. Gibbon also states that the 
Christians of the seventh century had ‘relapsed into the semblance of pa- 
ganism, their public and private vows were addressed to images and relies that 
disgraced the temples of the earth, and the throne of the Almighty was dark- 
ened by a cloud of martyrs, saints, and angels, the objects of popular venera- 
tion.” Thus the sceptic historian attests the apostate character of those the 
false prophet believed himself commissioned to punish. ] z 

Seventhly. The power given to these factors fer hell is limited in point of 
time—five months; a certain season, and but a short season, thuugh how short 
we cannot tell, Gospel seasons have their limits, and times of seduction are 
limited too. 

(They, were to torment for five months; that is, one hundred and fifty 
prophetic days, or one hundred and fifty literal years. In 612 Mahomet 
first proclaimed his mission. This date was, therefore, the commencement of 
the Saracenic invasion, After Mahomet had thus appointed one to begin the 
terrible course of ruthless and inexorable proselytism, which imparted to that 
system its temporary success, and after conquests and occasional repulses, the 
dynasty of the Ommiades was supplanted in the caliphate by the dynasty of 
Abassides, in 755; and the caliphate, heretofore so powerful, from its unity, 
was rent in twain, and the dynasty of the East became the antagonist of that 
of the West. Another capital, Medinat al Salem, or ‘ the city of peace,’ farther 
eastward of Christendom, was selected, A.D. 762, and there the turbaned locusts 
settled. ‘The colossus,’ ste Sismnondi, ‘that had bestridden the whole South, 
was broken; and this revolution did more for the deliverance of Europe from 
the Mussulman arms than even the battle of Poictiers.’ ‘ War,’ says Gibbon, 
‘was now no longer the passion of the Saracens—there the luxury of the caliphs 
relaxed the nerves, and terminated the progress of the Arabian empire.’ From 
A.D. 612, the date of its rise, to A.D. 762, the date uf its decay, is a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, or precisely the five prophetic months, or five times 
_ thirty prophetic days, that is, literal age ,0f the Apocalypse. These striking 
| coincidences are surely not accidental. Gibbon had his mission, and that mis- 

sion an important one. He is the reluctant commentator on the Apocalypse— 


ix. 4. “Not hurt the grass :” showing the mystical character of 


these locusts—they would be restrained from injuring that which 


supplied them with their natural food (Exod. x. 15; Joel ii. 3). 
ix. 6. “ Desire to die:” the word expresses strong desire—“ shall 
vehemently or eagerly desire to die.” 
ix. 10. ‘ Tails like unto scorpions:” “ Their tails were like that of 
the amphisbzna, which is said to have its tail shaped like a head, 
and to be able to sting with it.” ” Gee 
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the glee) of its prophecies fulfilled, the lasting evidence that God’s word, 
which he denounced as false, is true. 

Eighthly. Though it would be short, it would be very sharp, insomuch that 
those who were made to feel the malignity of this poison in their consciences 
would be weary of their lives; ver. 6, “ A wounded spirit, who can bear?” 

{In the year 629 the Saracens first issued from the desert; and in A.D. 636 
they came down upon Damascus and Jerusalem like a resistless and overflow- 
ing torrent; and before A.D. 637.a Mahometan mosque was built upon the very 
site of the ancient temple of Solomon, and the cry of the Muezzim was heard 
where the voice of inspiration had been uttered before—the crescent waved 
victorious over Egypt, Spain, Persia, and India. In ten years, that is, from 
A.D. 634 to A.D. 644, the Saracens reduced three thousand and sixty cities 
destroyed four thousand churches, and raised one thousand four hundre 
mosques; and, asif to shew how truly the punishment they inflicted “ was as the 
torment of a scorpion when he striketh a man,” and that “‘in those days shall men 
seek death, and shall not find it, and shall desire to die, and death shall flee 
from them,” the Christians they spared were tormented with the most cruel 
and protracted oppression,—their rites were mocked at, their worship de- 
graded, their persons assailed, and insults, without ceasing, were heaped upon 
their churches; and the common language addressed to them was, ‘ Ye Chris- 
tian dogs, ye know your option—the Koran, the tribute, or the sword!”] 

Ninthly. These lucusts were of a monstrous size and shape, ver. 7,8, &c. 
They were equipped for their work like horses prepared to battle. 1. They 
pretended to great authority, and seemed to be assured of victory. They had 
crowns like gold on their heads; it was not a true, but a counterfeit authority. 
2. They had the show of wisdom and sagacity, the faces of men, though the 
spirit of devils. 3. They had all the allurements of seeming beauty to ensnare 
and defile the minds of men, hair like women; their way of worship was very 
gud and ornamental. [They are represented to have ‘faces as men,’ ‘the 
ong hair of women,’ ‘ breastplates,’ and ‘crowns’ adorned with gold upon their 
heads; that is, the courage and the aspect of the man, the effeminacy of the 
woman, invulnerability in battle, and continuous victory. Pliny describes the 
Arabs as wearing the moustache on the upper lip, having long hair and crowns, 
or turbans, on their heads. In the Antar, an Arabic poem, belonging to the 
age which we are now describing, we have frequent mention of the long hair 
of the Arabs streaming from beneath their turbans.] 4. Though they appeared 
with the tenderness of women, they had the teeth of lions, were really cruel 
creatures. 5. They had the defence and protection of earthly powers, “ breast- 
plates of iron.” 6. They made a mighty noise in the world; they flew about 

rom one country to another, and the noise of their motion was like that of an 
army with chariots and horses. 7. Though at first they soothed and flattered 
men with a fair appearance, their was a sting in their tails; the cup of their 
abominations contained that which, though luscious at first, would at length 
bite as a serpent, and sting like an adder. 8. The king and commander of this 
hellish squadron is here described, Ist..As an angel; so he was by nature an 
angel, once one of the angels of heaven. 2nd. The angel of the bottomless pit ; 
an angel still, but a fallen angel, fallen into a bottomless pit, vastly large, an 
out of which there is no recovery. 3rd. In these infernal regions he is a sort 
of prince and governor, and has the powers of darkness under his rule and 
command. 4th. That his true name is Abbadon, A pollyon, ‘a destroyer,’ for that 
is his business, his design, and employment, to which he diligently attends, in 
which he is very successful, and takes a horrid, hellish pleasure. It is about 
this destroying work that he sends out his emissaries and armies to destroy the 
souls of men. And now here we have the end of one woe; and where one ends 
another begins. 


18 And the sixth angel sounded, and I heard a 
voice from the four horns of the golden altar which 
is before God, 14 Saying to the sixth angel which 
had the trumpet, Loose the four angels which are 
bound in the great river Euphrates. 15 And the 
four angels were loosed, which were prepared for an 
hour, and a day, and a month, and a year, for to 
slay the third part of men. 16 And.the number of 
the army of the horsemen were two hundred thou- 
sand thousand: and I heard the number of them. 
17 And thus I saw the horses in the vision, and 
them that sat on them, having breastplates of fire, 
and of jacinth, and brimstone: and the heads of the 
horses were as the heads of lions; and out of their 
mouths issued fire and smoke and brimstone. 18 
By these three was the third part of men killed, by 
the fire, and by the smoke, and by the brimstone, 
which issued out of their mouths. 19 For their 

ower is in their mouth, and in their tails: for their 
tails were like unto serpents, and had heads, and 
with them they do hurt. 20 And the rest of the 
men which were not killed by these plagues yet 
repented not of the works of their hands, that they 
should not worship devils, and idols of gold, and 
silver, and brass, and stone, and of wood: which 
neither can see, nor hear, nor walk: 21 Neither 
repented they of their murders, nor of their sor- 
ceries nor of their fornication, nor of their thefts. 
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Here let us consider the preface to this vision, and then the vision itself. 

First. The preface to this vision, ver. 13, 14. A voice was heard from the 
horns of the golden altar; where observe, 1. That the power of the church’s 
enemies is restrained till God gives the word to have them turned wose. 
2. That when nations are ripe for punishment, those instruments of God’s 
anger that were before restrained are now let loose upon them, ver. 14. 3. The 
instruments that God makes use of to punish a people may sometimes lie at 
a great distance from them, so as that no danger may be apprehended from 
them. These four messengers of Divine judgment tay bound in the river 
No Ades a great way from the European nations. Here the Turkish power 
had its rise, which seems to be the story of this vision. 

Secondly. The vision itself, ver. 15,16. And the four angels that had been 
bound in the great river Euphrates were now loosed. And here observe, 

[1. These fonr angels are referred to in ch. vii. as the tempest-restraining 
angels. The judgments which they were commissioned to execute had been 
going on under the previous symbols. But at Bagdad, on the Euphrates, these 
ceased, for there the Saracenic empire was rent in twain, and the conquests of 
the Moors ceased; and there, consequently, the angels paused in their dread 
work, and were bound. A commission was given to those four angels to arise 
from this spot where they were bound, and to let loose a new judgment—that 
of the Turks. Togrul Beg was declared to be head of the Turkish empire, and 
the protector and governor of Mecca. He forthwith declared war against 
Christendom—in other words, the instant the sixth trumpet sounded the four 
angels were let loose, and judgments immediately followed. The Turks, we 
are told, invaded Christendom, and commenced a war against it, under Alp 
Arslan, called ‘the valiant lion.’ He crossed the Euphrates in the year 1063, at 
the head of immense masses of Turkish cavalry. He carried victory in his van, 
and havoc and destruction in his rear. Hence, at the end of the fourteeth cen- 
tury, after the crusades and all their glory had passed away, we read that the 
Turks again crossed the Danube, and fell on Constantinople; and Gibbon, 
the historian, makes the remark, that, for the first time in the history of Europe, 
‘Constantinople was surrounded both on the Asiatic and European side,’ b 


| the forces of the Turks, led by the Sultan Hunkiar, whose name in the Turkish 


language is, literally, ‘the slayer of men ;’ as if to describe his mission to be “to 
slay the third part of men,” as it is declared and defined in the Apocalypse.] 

2. The time of their military operations and executions is limited to “an hour, 
and a day, and a month, anda year.” Prophetic characters of time are hardly 
to be understood by us; but in general, the time is fixed to an hour, when it 
shall begin, and when it shall end; and how far the execution shall prevail, 
even to athird part of the inhabitants of the earth. God will make the wrath 
of man praise him, and the remainder of wrath he will restrain. 

[A prophetic year may be taken at three hundred and sixty-five and a quarter 
prophetic days, or literal years. The prophetic month is thirty prophetic days, 
or thirty literal years ; a prophetic day is one literal year. (See Supplementary 
Note on Dan. vii.) And thus a day in the Apocalypse means a year; a yeur 
signifies three hundred and sixty-five and a quarter such prophetic days, or 
literal years. And, using this explanation, the hour, the day, the month 
and the year, are thus exactly met; and, within a day, describe the period 
which extends from the time when the Turkish forces left Bagdad on the 
Euphrates, till the time that Constantinople fell, and all the grandeur of the 
East set in gloom and darkness, which has not yet been dissipated. We find 
three hundred and sixty-five and a quarter years+a month or thirty years+a 
day or one year+an hour or fifteen days, make three hundred and ninety-six 

ears and one hundred and six days. Now the time when the Turks left 
Ba dad was A.D. 1075; the time when Constantinople fell under their arms was 
AD. 1453; the former period commencing January 18, and the latter period 
ending on May the 29th, that is, three hundred and ninety-six years and one 
hundred and six days; the dates thus recorded in history correspond precisely 
with the prophetic period specified in the Apocalypse. And it is thus mora 
decisive evidence that our identification of the sixth trumpet with the Turkish 
invasion and the fall of Constantinople is a great and all but indubitable fact.] 

3. The army that was to execute this great commission is mustered, and the 
number found to be of horsemen “two hundred thousand thousand,” [Myriads 
of myriads; a numeral phrase, indefinite. Gibbon speaks of ‘the myriads of 
the Turkish horse overspreading the Greek frontier from the Taurus to Erze- 
roum;’ or of the cavalry of the earlier Turks of mount Altai, ‘ being, both 
men and horses, proudly computed by millions;”] but we are left to guess what 
the infantry must be. In general it tells us, the armies of the Mahometan 
empire should be vastly great; and so it is certain they were. 4. Their for- 
midable equipage and appearance, ver. 17. As the horses were fierce like lions, 
and eager to rush into the battle, so they that sat upon them were clad in 
bright and costly armour, with all the ensigns of martial courage, zeal, and 
resolution. 5. ‘he vast havoc and desolation that they made in the Roman 
empire, which was now become antichristian ; a third part of them were killed ; 


TURKISH STANDARD. 


Op ns TE 


; ix. 13. “ From the four horns:” it is uncertain whether the words 
“four horns” should stand as part of the text. ‘The Sinaitic MS. 
omits the words “the four horns,” and reads, “I heard the voice of 
the golden altar.’ The sense, however, remains, that the apostle 
heard a voice sounding from the altar. 
ix, 14. “In the great river:” this should be “on or at the great 
river Euphrates.” Wordsworth understands this figuratively, just 
as Babylon is used figuratively. He interprets the four angels of 


the fourfold gospel, which in a sense has been bound at the great 
river Eupkrates—the mystical Babylon, the Church of Rome—for 
that great city has put fetters on the word of God. The structure of 
the vision, however, seems to suggest the visitation of some judg- 
ment. 

ix. 17.  Breastplates of fire :” Alford renders, “ Breastplates red 
as fire, and blue as smoke, and yellow as brimstone.” 

ix, 18. “ By these three,” &c.: the oldest MSS. have, “ By these 
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they went as far as their commission suffered them, and they conld go no 
farther. 6. Their artillery, by which they made such slaughter, described 
by fire, smoke, and brimstone, issuing out of the mouths of their horses, and 
the stings that were in their tails. It is Mr. Mede’s opinion that this is a pre- 
diction of great guns, those instruments of cruelty which make such destruc- 
tion; and observes, These were first used by the ‘lurks at the siege of Constan- 
tinople, and being new and strange, were very terrible, and did great execution. 

{We read that in the siege of Constantinople, the last stronghold of apse 
Christendom, the fall of which was the most dreadful calamity to the Kast, as 
the fall of Rome was the most disastrous to the West, new elements of destruc- 
tion were recently introduced in war—that gunpowder and cannon were 
employed; and it was only by their instrumentality that this illustrious city 
was reduced to ruins. The sultan, on this occasion, hearing that_a founder 
of cannon had deserted from the enemy, put the question to him, s Canst thou 
found a cannon large enough to batter down the walls of Constantinople hie 
and in the course of a few months a whole park of artillery were pouring death 
and destruction on the devoted walls of that illustrious eastern capital. And 
so much did this fact strike Gibbon, that he states, in his history of the siege 
of Constantinople—after giving an account of that mysterious mixture of salt- 
petre, sulphur, and charcoal —that ‘fortifications, that had stood for ages 
against the Goth, the Hun, the Vandal, and the Saracen, now fell before the 
mighty power of cannon.” Constantinople fell amid ee Rees of the Christian 
and the shouts of the Moslem, and the empire of the East set never again to 
rise. “ For their power is in their tails; for their tails were like unto serpents, 
and had heads, and with them do they hurt,” ver. 19. The same expression is 
used of the Saracens, who embraced the same religion—namely Mahomet- 
anism, that their power (&ovesa, ‘jurisdiction, “authority ’) was in, their tails. It 
is recorded in history that one of the Turkish chiefs had lost his standard in 
the battle, and that on discovering his loss he cut off the tail of the horse on 
which he rode, mounted it on a pole, and announced to the Turks that it was 
to be the standard of their nation, and round it thenceforth they ralled to the 
havoe and to victory. From that moment the horse’s tail became the most 
distinctive official symbol of the Turks; so much so, that at the present day it 
is the very word for honour and power: the number of tails a Turk has is the 
expression of the amount of official power to which he is raised, A pasha of 
one tail is of the lowest rank—of two tails higher—and a pasha of three tails is 
a still higher rank. The fact fulfils (seems to fulfil) the prophecy.—A. S. 
See wood engraving.] : : : » 

However, here seems to be an allusion to what is mentioned in the former 
vision, that as antichrist had his forces of a spiritual nature, like scorpions 
poisoning the minds of men with error and idolatry, so the Turks, that were 
raised up to punish the antichristian apostacy, had their scorpions and their 
stings too, to hurt and kill their bodies, who had been the murderers of 
so many souls. 7. Observe the impenitency of the antichristian generation 
under these dreadful judgments, ver. 20; the rest of the men that were not 
killed repented not, they still persisted in those sins for which God was so 
severely punishing them, which were, Ist. Their idolatry. They would not 
cast away their images, though they could do them no good, could “neither 
see, nor hear, nor walk.” 2nd. Their murders, ver. 21, which they had com- 
mitted upon the saints and servants of Christ. Popery is a bloody religion, and 
seems resolved to continue so. 3rd. Their sorceries. They have their charms 
and magic arts, and rites in exorcism and other things. 4th. Their fornifica- 
tions. They allow both spiritual and carnal impurity, and promote it in them- 
selves and others. 5th. Their thefts. They have by unjust means heaped 
together a vast deal of wealth to the injury and impoverishing of families, cities, 
princes, and nations. These are the flagrant crimes of antichrist and his agents; 
and though God has revealed his wrath from heaven against them, they are 
obstinate, hardened, and impenitent, and_judicially so, for they must be de- 
stroyed, From this sixth trumpet learn, F%rst. That God can make one enemy 
of the church to be a scourge and plague to another. Secondly. ‘That he who 
is the Lord of hosts, has vast armies at his command to serve his own purposes. 
Thirdly. That the most formidable powers have limits set them, which they 
cannot transgress. Fourthly. That when God’s judgments are in the earth, 
he expects the inhabitants thereof should “repent of sin and learn righteous- 
ness.” Fifthly. That impenitency under Divine judgments is an iniquity that 
will be the ruin of sinners; for where God judges he will overcome. 


CHAPTER X. 


This chapter is an introduction to the latter part of the prophecies of this book. Whether 
what is contained between this and the sounding of the seventh trumpet, in ch. xi. 15, 
be a distinct prophecy from the other, or only a more general account of some of the 
principal things included in the other, is disputed by our curious inquiries into these 
abstruse writings. However, here we have, I. A remarkable description of a very 
glorious angel with an open book in his hand, ver. 1—3. II. An account of seven 
thunders which the apostle heard, as echoing to the voice of this angel, and communi- 
cating some discoveries, which the apostle was not yet allowed to write, ver. 4. III. 
The solemn oath taken by him who had the book in his hand, ver. 5—7. 1V. The 
charge given to the apostle, and observed by him, ver. 8—1]. 


{ND I saw another mighty 
angel come down from hea- 
ven, clothed with a cloud: 
and a rainbow was upon his 
lead, and lis face was as it 
were the sun, and his feet 
as pillars of fire: 2 And 
ihe had in his hand a little 
: =}book open: and he set his 
right foot upon the sea, and his left foot on the earth, 
3 And cried with a loud voice, as when a lion roar- 
eth: and when he had cried, seven thunders uttered 
their voices. 4 And when the seven thunders had 
uttered their voices, I was about to write: and I 
heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Seal up 
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‘those things which the seven thunders uttered, and 
write them not. 5 And the angel which I saw 
stand upon the sea and upon the earth lifted up his 
hand to heaven, 6 And sware by him that liveth 
for ever and ever, who created heaven, and the 
things that therein are, and the earth, and the things 
that therein are, and the sea, and the things which 
are therein, that there should be time no longer: 
7 But in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, 
when he shall begin to sound, the mystery of God 
should be finished, as he hath declared to his ser- 
vants the prophets. 


Here we have an account of another vision the apostle was favoured with, 
saad: the sounding of the sixth trumpet and that of the seventh. And we 
observe, 

First. The person that was principally concerned in communicating this 
discovery to John; an angel from heaven, “another mighty angel ;” who is so 
set forth as would induce one to think it could be no other than our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. {1. Power is the attribute by which this angel is mainly 
characterized, He is the Mighty One; as God, he laid the foundations of the 
earth, and the heavens ure the workmanship of his hand : as Mediator, he sits on 
the right hand of power in the heavens, and has all power in heaven and earth 
committed to him. How many displays has he given of his great power in the 
ancient days, in the generation of old. But, among all the past acts which have 
marked the course of his administration, there is not one equal to that which 
he reserved for the last.—S. V., whence also remaining extracts on this 
chapter.) 2. He was “clothed with a cloud;” he veils his glory, which is 
too great for mortality to behold; and he throws a veil upon his dispensa- 
tions: “Clouds and darkness are round about him.” 3. “A rainbow was 
upon his head;” he is always mindful of his covenant; and when his con- 
duct is most mysterious, yet it is perfectly just and faithful. 4. His face was 
as the sun, all bright and full of lustre and majesty,” ch.i.16. 5. His feet were 
os pie of brass; all his ways, both of grace and providence, are pure and 
steady. 

Secondly. His station and posture; “ He set his right foot upon the sea, and 
his left foot upon the earth;” to shew the absolute power and dominion he. 
hath over the whole world. “ And he held in his hand a little book opened;” 
probably the same that was before sealed, but was now opened, and gradually 
fulfilled by him. 

_ [We are persuaded that the mates held concerning the little book by Mede, 
in which he was followed by Vitringa and Sir Isaac Newton, and others, is 
thesound one. It is represented with great propriety as “a little book,” because 
the space of time comprehended in it is much shorter than that ineluded in 
the other. We have already said, that when the western empire was destroyed 
at the sounding of the fourth trumpet, the scene of judgment was tranferrec 
to the eastern world. The fifth trumpet, or first woe trumpet, was sounded, 
introducing the plague of the locusts, or Saracens. The sixth trumpet, or 
second woe trumpet, was next sounded, introducing the plague of the horse- 
men, or Turks, by whom the eastern empire was destroyed. But during the 
infliction of these woes in the East, popery was gradually rising in the West. 
On it the third woe was now to be inflicted; therefore it was necessary to 
retrograde in the symbolic narrative, in order to bring up the history 8f affairs 
in the West from the time the western empire had been overthrown. This the 
little book does. It exhibits the rise of antichrist, and his gradual ascent to 
universal dominion. Once again, and a third time, are we told the story of 
that eventful period: first, in the witnesses who prophesy in sackcloth, are 
slain, and rise again; next, in the woman clothed with the sun, persecuted by 
a dragon, and obliged to flee into the wilderness; and yet again, in the history 
of the beast of the sea and the beast of the earth; which last grew to such 
a height of power, and waxed so self-willed and imperious, that he would 
permit no one to buy or sell who did not wear his mark in his forehead or in 
his right hand. Thus the prophecy is thrice given, and each time under dif- 
ferent imagery ; because God had established the thing,and would surely bring 
it to pass; and also, that opportunity might be given minutely to paint anti- 
christ in his character and actings, in order that the church might know him 
when he appeared. Such, then, is the subject of the little book. It supplies 
the history of some most important events which took place during the sound- 
ing of the fifth and sixth trumpets,—that is, from the close of the fifth to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century,—and the knowledge of which is essential 
to the right understanding of the closing acts in the great apocalyptic drama.]. 
Thirdly. His awful voice. He cried aloud, “as when a lion roareth,” ver. 3. 


And his awful voice was echoed by “ seven thunders,” seven solemn and terri- | 


ble ways of discovering the mind of God. 

[The angel speaks with a loud voice, as when a lion roareth; and the seven 
thunders are the re-echo of the angel’s voice. Similar in character to the 
original sound must be the reverberations. The voice denoted the awful events 
of the coming dispensation, especially those that were to bring about ‘ the con- 
summation ;’ and so must the seven thunders which were awakened by that 
voice. They relate, we are strongly persuaded, to the plagues that were to 
constitute the third woe,—the judgments by which the ruin of the papacy was 
to be accomplished. If so, they are the same as the plagues of the seven vials 
with which they correspond in point of number; and the words of the ‘angel 
that follow give ground to conclude that they correspond with the vials in 
point of time also; that, in fact, both relate to the same events.] iH 

Fourthly. The prohibition given to the apostle, that he should not publish, 
but conceal what he had learned from the seven thunders, ver. 4. The apostle 
was for preserving and publishing every thing he saw and heard in these visions, 
but the time was not yet come. [Why was it said to John, “Seal up those 
things which the seven thunders uttered, and write them. not?” Obviously 


because the events they announced were to be afterwards revealed to him in 


symbol under the seventh trumpet. ‘They were sealed up now, because John 
had first to be shewn the rise and reign of that terrible power on which the 
plagues which the thunders announced were to be inflicted. It would have 
violated the proprieties of the apocalyptic drama to write the doom before the 
object of that doom had arisen, : 

Fifthly. The solemn oath taken by this mighty angel. 1. The manner of 
his swearing; he “lifted up his hand to heaven, and sware by him that liveth 


three plagues were the third part,” &c. This reading seems against 
Wordsworth’s interpretation. 

x. 1. “ Rainbow:” not “a rainbow,” but “the rainbow.” The 
definite article (found in the best MSS.) seems to throw back our 
attention to the vision in chap. iv. 3; the emblem of Divine justice 
and merey rested upon him who is the angel of the covenant. 

x. 2. “Little book: this is interpreted by Wordsworth of the 
eompletion of the canon of Scipture. ‘This vision is intended to 
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give Divine sanction to that important act.” Others take it as indi- 


cating the supplementary prophecy which gives a fuller account of 
the growth of Christianity. 


x. 6. “There should be time no longer :” rather, “there shall be 


delay no longer.” The connection with verse 7 then becomes clearer, 
There should be delay no longer, but when the seventh angel was 
about to sound, the mystery of God should he finished, according to 
the glad tidings declared. aks 
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for ever ;” by himself, as God often has done; or by God as God, to whom he 
as Lord, Redeemer, and Ruler of the world now, now appeals. 2. The matter 
of the oath ; “ That there should be time no longer ;” either, Ist. That there shall 
be now no longer delay in fulfilling the predictions of this book than till the 
last angel shall sound, then every thing should be put into speedy execution, 
“the mystery of God shall be finished,” ver. 7. Or, 2nd. That when this 
mystery of God is finished, time itself shall be no more; as is the measure of 
things that are ina mutable, changing state; but all things shall be at length 
for ever fixed, and so time itself swallowed up in eternity. 

{Every one qualified to consult the original will at once admit that our trans- 
lation does not give the precise import of the angel’s oath,—xpdvos otxete Earar, 
literally, ‘The time shall not be yet.’ The angel refers plainly to the time when 
some event, important in itself, and anxiously desired and expected by John, as 
representative of the church, should happen, and of which the angel had just 
spoken, and been answered by the thunders which had disclosed the particulars 
of that great event. When, then, shallit he? “ But,” continues the angel, “in 
the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when he shall begin to sound, the 
mystery of God should be finished, as he hath declared to his servants the 
prophets.” That it was some joyful event, to the church at least, whatever its 
aspect to the world, is undoubted, from the term which the angel employs when 
speaking about it,—evnyyeAcce,—the same word which is imployed to denote the 

reaching of the gospel. It had been declared as good news. We learn farther 
rom the angel’s oath, that the event had ere now been foretold. It had been 
declared,—preached as good news,—to the prophets. To which of the pro- 
phets? Is there any of them to whom we find a revelation made,—a revelation 
on oath,—of the consummation, or the finishing of some grand epoch in God's 
government of the world? We find such a revelation made to Daniel, con- 
veyed in terms and accompanied with imagery so very nearl identical with 
thos of the vision before us, that we can have no doubt the allusion is to that 
proy het: see Dan. xii. 6,7. The epoch, which was to bear a complex character, 
in as much as it was to be a period of unexampled trouble, and of deliverance 
equally unexampled, was then far distant: accordingly, Daniel was told, “the 
words are closed up and sealed till the time of the end.”” The vision of Daniel 
helps us to interpret that of John. In the above passage there is a reference 
made to a noted period in the Apocalypse,—‘“ a time, times, and a half,” that is, 
a year, two years, and half a year, that is, twelve hundred and sixty prophetic 
days, or years. The period, we say, is a strongly marked one in the Apocalyse, 
seeing it embraces the reign of antichrist. At the end of that period all these 
wonders of judgment and deliverance are to happen. This enables us to deter- 
mine what is here meant by the mystery of God, which shall be finished in the 
days of the voice of the seventh angel. It also goes a great way to determine 
with certainty what the things were which the seven thunders uttered, but 
which John was forbidden to write. Seeing we are informed in Daniel that 
they were to take place at the close of the twelve hundred and sixty days, we 
infer that they were the seven last plagues, by which antichrist was to be 
slowly consumed, and at length suddenly and acer destroyed. The history 
of “the little book” begins after the sounding of the fourth trumpet; from 
which period, speaking generally, we date the rise of antichrist. The oath of 
the angel, touching the finishing of the mystery of God in his destruction, bore 
that it should not be yet. A full millennium had to intervene,—from the fifth to 
the sixteenth century: not sooner should antichrist reach his meridian. But, 
having attained the height of his power, the seventh angel should sound; and 
then, as sure as God possessed almighty power and eternal being, antichrist 
should be destroyed.] 


8 And the voice which I heard from heaven spake 
unto me again, and said, Go and take the little book 
which is open in the hand of the angel which stand- 
eth upon the sea and upon the earth. 9 And I 
went unto the angel, and-said unto him, Give me 
the little book. And he said unto me, 'l'ake zt, and 
eat it up; and it shall make thy belly bitter, but it 
shall be in thy mouth sweet as honey. 10 And I 
took the little book out of the angel’s hand, and ate it 
up; and it was in my mouth sweet as honey: and as 
soon as | had eaten it, my belly was bitter. 11 And 
he said unto me, ‘Thou must, prophesy again before 


many peoples, and nations, and tongues, and kings. 


Here we have, ‘ 

First. A strict charge given to the apostle, which was, 1. That he should 
“vo and take the little book” out of the hands of that mighty angel mentioned 
before. This charge was given, not by the angel himself that stood upon the 
earth, but by the same voice from heaven that, in the fourth verse, had laid 
an injunction upon him not to write what he had discerned by the seven 
thunders. 2. To eat the book. This part of the charge was given by the 
angel himself, hinting to the apostle that before he should publish what he had 
discovered, he must more thoroughly digest the predictions, and be in himself 
suitably affected with them. 

Secondly. An account of the taste and relish which this little book would 
have when the apostle had taken it in. 1. While “in his mouth, sweet.” 
All persons feel a pleasure in looking into future events, and in having them 
foretold; and all good men love to receive a word from God, of what import 
soever it be. But, 2. When this book of prophecy was more thoroughly 
digested by the apostle the contents would be bitter. These were things so 
awful and terrible, such grievous persecutions of the people of God, and such 
desolation made in the earth, that the foresight and foreknowledge of them 
would not be pleasant, but painful to the mind of the apostle. ‘Thus was 
Ezekiel’s prophecy to him, ze. iii. 3. 

Thirdly. The apostle’s discharge of the duty he was called to; ver. 10, he 
“took the little book out of the angel's hand, and ate it up,” and he found the 
relish to be as was told him. 1. It becomes the servants of God to digest in 
their own souls the messages they bring to others in his name, and to be 
suitably affected with it themselves. 2. It becomes them tv. deliver every 
messsage with which they are charged, whether it would be pleasing or un- 
pleasing to men. ‘That which is least pleasing may be most profitable’ how- 
ever, God's messengers must not keep back any part of the counsel of God. 

Fourthly. The apostle is made to know that this book of prophecy, that he had 
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now taken in, was not given him merely to gratify his own curiosity, or to affect 
him with pleasure or pain, but to be communicated by him to the world. Here 
his prophetical commission seems to be renewed, and he is ordered to prepare 
for another embassy, to convey those declarations of the mind and will of God, 
which are of great importance, to all the world, and to the highest and greatest 
men in the world, and such should be read and recorded in many languages; 
and so it is: we have them in our language, and are all obliged to attend unto 
c to inquire into the meaning of them, and firmly to believe that 
every thing shall have its accomplishment in the proper time; and when the 
prophecies are fulfilled, the sense and truth of them will appear, and the 
omniscience, power, and faithfulness of the great God will be adored. 

(The visiun ends with an intimation to nae to receive the book from the 
angel, and eat it. He did so: “ And it was in my mouth sweet as honey ; and as 
soon as I had eaten it, my belly was bitter.” ‘To eat the book denoted the 
exercise of his mind respecting it. To understand a matter at once important 
and profound is pleasant,—sweet as honey; but, alas! the book contained heavy 
tidings to the church: it announced a period of twelve hundred and sixty years 
of sorrow to her, and of triumph to her foes: “And as soon as I had eaten 
(understood) it, my belly was bitter.” Once more was the voice of prophecy to 
be heard in the world before it should become silent for ever, “Thou must 
peceheey again before many peoples, and nations, and tongues, and kings.” 

ohn was the last of the prophets, and this was the last prophecy. It respected 
the church’s last enemy; and as soon as this prediction should be published, the 
volume of prophecy would be closed. John was not in person to publish these 
sayings to the world. He was a prisoner in Patmos, kept there by the tyrant 
who now governed the world. ut though he had been permitted that very 
day to leave the shores of the lonely isle, he was too full of years and sufferings 
to journey through the countries, and proclaim what was now made known to 
him. He was soon, by death, to rejoin in glory that Lord whose chosen and 
best beloved companion he had been during his humiliation on earth. But, 
being inspired to write the visions of Patmos, he is prophesying to this hour 
before peoples and nations. And by the church he has ever been held to be one 
of the greatest of those prophets which, though dead, yet speak untv her.] 


CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter we have an account, I. Of the measuring-reed given to the apostle to 


take the dimensions of the temple, ver. 1, 2. II. Of the two witnesses of God, ver. 3—13. 
III. Of the sounding of the seventh trumpet, and what followed upon it, ver. 14 to 
the end. 


ND there was given me a 
reed like unto a rod. and 
angel stood, saying, 
Rise, and measure the teim- 
i ple of God, and the altar, 
Ye and them that worship 
X\" therein. 2 But the court 
‘\) which is without the temple 
leave out, and measure it 
not; for it is given unto the 
Gentiles: and city shall they tread under 


foot forty and two months. 


This prophetical passage about measuring the temple is a plain reference to 
what we find in Ezekiel’s vision, #ze. xl. 3; but how to understand either the 
one or the other is not so easy. It should seem the design of measuring the 
temple in the former case was in order to the rebuilding of it, and that with 
advantage. The design of this measure seems to be either, 1. For the preser- 
vation of it in those times of public danger and calamity that are here foretold; 
or, 2. For its trial, that it may be seen how far it agrees with the standard or 
pattern in the mount. Or, 3. For its reformation; that what is redundant, 
deficient, or changed, may be regulated according to the true model. Observe, 

First. How much was to be measured. 1. The temple, The gospel church in 
general, whether it be so built, so constituted, as the gospel rule directs; 
whether it be too narrow or too large,—the door too wide or too strait. 2. The 
altar. That which was the place of the most solemn acts of worship = be 

ut for religious worship in general; whether the church has the true altar, 
both as to substance and situation: as to substance, whether they take Christ 
for their altar, and lay down all their offerings there; and in situation, whether 
the altar be in the holiest, that is, whether they worship God in the Spirit and 
in truth. 3. The worshippers too must be measured, whether they make God's 
glory their endand his word their rule, in all their acts of worship; and whether 
they come to God with suitable affections, aud whether their conversation 
be as becomes the Gospel. ; 

Secondly. What was not to be measured, ver. 2, and why it should be left out. 
1. What was not to be measured; “'The court which is without the temple, 
measure it not.” Some say Herod, in the additions made tu the temple, built 
an outer court, and called it, ‘the court of the Gentiles.” Some tell us Adrian 
built the city and an outer court, and called it, Alia, and gave it to the Gen- 
tiles. 2. Why was not the outer court mentioned? ‘This was no part of the 
temple, according to the model either of Solomon or Zerubbabel, and there- 
fore God would have no regard to it. He would not mark it out for preserva- 
tion, but as it was designed for the Gentiles, to bring pagan ceremonies and 
customs, and to annex them to the gospel churches, so Christ abandoned it to 
them, to be used as they pleased; and both that and the city were trodden under 
foot for a certain time, “forty and two months,” which some will have to be 
the whole time of the reign of antichrist. ‘lhey that worship in the outer 
court are either such as worship in a false manner, or with hypocritical hearts ; 
and these are rejected of God, and will be found among his enemies. From 
the whole observe, Ist. God will have a temple and an altar in the world till 
the end of time. 2nd. That he has a strict regard to this temple, and observes 
how every thing is managed in it. 8rd. Those that worship in the outer court 
will be rejected, and only those that worship within the veil accepted. 4th, 
“The holy city,” the visible church, is very much trampled upon in the world. 
But, 5th. The desolations of the church are tor a limited time, and for a short 
time; and she shall be delivered out of all her troubles. 

(The author of Hore Apocalyptice makes the symbol of the rod to carry 
the royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical; and on the symbol so interprete 


— 


x. 11. “He said:” the best MSS. have “they say unto me.” 
This eating of the book is considered by some to mark, as in Ezekiel’s 
case (Ezek. iii. 1—3), the inauguration of the apostle to a fresh stage 
in his prophetical office. 

xi, 1. “Reed like unto a rod:” compare Ezek. xl. 3 and Rev. 
xxi. 15. Some refer this to the canon and rule of Holy Scrip- 
‘tnre, completed by St. John. The reed was like to a rod. Taere 
seems to be an allusion to the rod of iron (Psa. ii. 9), which cannot be 


bent or broken, but which will break in pieces all opposing forces, 
“And the angel stood:’’ these words are omitted in the best MSS, 
The word “saying ” is thus made to agree with “reed.” The reed, 
or canon of Holy Scripture, the measuring reed of the Church, the 
rule of faith, speaks the word of command, and is itself the measure. 
Compare chap. xvi. 7, where, according to the best MSS., the altar is 
represented as speaking. 

xi. 2. “ Forty and two months :” i.e., the three years and a half, 
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he founds the grave inference that the royal supremacy is lawful, and tenders 
an admonition to those who impugn it. ‘The apocalyptic prophecy,’ he says, 
“seems to have pronounced distinctly against them, representing, as 1t does, the 
original constitution of the Lutheran and Anglican reformed churches on that 
very principle,—not as any act of sinful Erastianism, but as Christ’s own doing, 
and so with the stamp of his approbatton on it. Dr. Candlish, in his Hour 
Letters, and the author of the Seventh Vial, discuss this opinion. Bishop War- 
burton, in one of his Letters to Bishop Hurd (1809; p. 192,) makes the following 
observations, which may be useful in reference to it : ‘I greatly approve of your 
design of a dialogue on the effect of transferring supremacy in religious 
matters. A thousand curious hints will arise to you as you proceed in con- 
templation of the subject. One now, for instance, occurs to me: Could any 
thing be more absurd than that, when the yoke of, Rome was thrown off, they 
should govern the new church, erected in opposition to it, by the laws of the 
old? The pretence was, that this was only by way of interim, till a body of 
ecclesiastical laws could be formed. But whoever considers that the canon 
laws proceeded from, and had perpetual reference to, an absolute spiritual 
monarch, and were formed upon the genius, and did acknowledge the authority 
of the civil laws, the issue of civil despotism,—I say, whoever considers this will 
be inclined to think that the crown contrived this ixterim from the use the canon 
law was of to the extension of the prerogative. However, it is certain that the 
succeeding monarchs, Elizabeth, James, and Charles, prevented our ever having 
a body of new ecclesiastical laws from a sense of this utility in the old ones, and 
a consciousness if ever they submitted a body of new laws to the legislature, 
the parliament would form them altogether upon the genius of a free church 
and state.’—‘ The interior temple,’ says Vitringa, ‘means true Christians; the 
exterior, false Christians, heretics, &c.; the altar means Christ; measuring 
the temple and worshippers is scrutinizing the character of Christians, real or 
professed; the casting out of the outer court is excommunicating false pro- 
fessors; the heathen who are to tread down the temple and city are Christians 
én name only, (and therefore called heathen), who are to form an external 
church, and have dominion over it,—suppressing at the same time the true wor- 
shippers of God, until at last God shall exclude them from even the external 
pale of his church.’ ‘What could be the use,’ justly asks Mr. Elliott, ‘of 
resembling the measuring reed to a simple stick, or staff?’ ‘But let it be 
resembled,’ says Dr. Candlish, ‘te the rod of sovereignty and judgment in the 
hand of Christ, the Lord; and how appropriate—how significant—is the simili- 
tude! The temple is to be measured: a holy and peculiar people are to be 
separated, and kept separate, from the heathenism of professing Christendom. 
For this end a spiritual ministry is ordained; and, in addition to the commis- 
sion of preaching, there is given to that ministry authority to draw the line—to 
mark out the character end limits of the altar-court and its worshippers—to 
make a distinction between the select company who adhere to the one right- 
eousness and the one sacrifice through which alone worship can be acceptable, 
and the miscellaneous crowd who more or less conform to popery and for- 
mality. And, as the emblem or symbol of this authority, a measuring reed is 
given; a measuring reed, bearing a resemblance to a rod, or sceptre. What 
rod? What sceptre? Would any of those to whom the revelation was first 
addressed hesitate fora moment? The only rod—the only sceptre—that could 
be a fitting model of this measuring reed, must be that of Christ himself; the 
badge of his own sovereignty; which he is to exercise at last, in judging between 
the sheep and the goats: gathering to himself his little ones under his sceptre | 
of peace, and smiting the wicked with his “rod of iron.” Yes. It is to Christ’s 
sceptre that the measuring reed is likened, and not to that of earthly kings. 
‘he commission to preach, and the commission to measure, come equally from 
him; and, by his own Spirit blessing the execution of this double office, he is 
separating unto himself a peculiar people, who shall be to the praise of his 
glory in the day of his appearing. There is some use, I apprehend, in 
resembling the measuring reed to this rod, the rod wielded by Christ him- 
self; his ministry on earth being, as to its authority and tendency,—its commis- 
sion to preach to all, and its efficacy to separate a peculiar people—the result, 
alike, and the reflected image, of his own glorious supremacy.’ —The Gentiles 
were not merely to possess the court which was without the temple, they were 
to tread under foot the holy city. Jerusalem is here used as the symbol of the 
Christian church. The term “treading under foot” denotes the subjection in 
which the church would be held, and the indignities with which she should be 
treated. Like Jerusalem, when taken by the Chaldeans, or rather like the same 
city when its site was ploughed by the Romans, its walls broken down, its 
stately palaces demolished, and the foe walking in triumph over the ruins, so 
the church of God was to exhibit, during this long and calamitous period, a 
spectacle of desolation. Her rights and privileges were to be taken from her ; 
her ordinances were to be profaned; her Head was to be insulted, and her 
members persecuted and slain. These oppressions she should suffer for forty- 
two months, which is the precise length of time that the witnesses were to | 
prophesy in sackcloth; the only difference being, that the period of the wit- 
nesses is given in days,—that of the treading under foot of the outer court by 
the Gentiles, in months (forty-two months, or forty-two times thirty days, 
that is, one thousand two hundred and sixty prophetic days or years). ‘This, 
to our mind, is se fateh satisfactory that the profanation of the outer court 
and the prophesying of the witnesses were to be contemporaneous; and that 
it is the same event that is prefigured by both symbols,—the apostacy of the 
heathenish and persecuting church of Rome, and the indignities and oppres- 
sions to be endured by the true church during the continuance of that apos- 
mgr We cannot but admire the appropriateness of the symbols, and the exact 
and lively picture which they exhibit of the leading events of the grand apos- 
tacy. John receives a measuring reed; the angel commands him to rise and 
measure the temple. He does so. On the authority of his Divine commission, 
and in the id oon of a Divine rule, he draws a line of separation between 
the pure and holy worshippers at the altar and the unclean and idolatrous 
multitude in the outer court. We behold Christendom divided into two eccle- 
siastical confederacies, vastly dissimilar in point of numbers, as well as in point 
of character. During one period of the forty-two prophetic months we behold 
the one company grown so small, that the inaccessible cliffs and caves of the 
Piedmontese Alps sufficed for their dwelling; and, though driven by the rage 
of man to dwell here, beloved of God, and enjoying access to him through the 
one Intercessor,—kings and priests unto G;od; while the other company was so 
numerous, that the wide plains and populous cities of the rest of Europe could 
searce contain them. John, in measuring the temple, acted, as we have said, 
on a Divine commission, and by the application of a Divine rule; plainly though 
symbolically teaching us, that everything about the church,—her government, 
Ei habe the admission of her members,—is to be regulated by the word of 
3s0d.—S. V. 


3 And I will give power unto my two witnesses, 
and they shall prophesy a thousand two hundred 
and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth. 4 hese’ 
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are the two olive trees, and the two candlesticks 
standing before the God of the earth. 5 And if 
any man will hurt them, fire proceedeth out of their 
mouth, and devoureth their enemies: and if any 
man will hurt them, he must in this manner be 
killed. 6 These have power to shut heaven, that it 
rain not in the days of their prophecy: and have 

ower over waters to turn them to blood, and to 
smite the earth with all plagues, as often as the 
will. 7 And when they shall have finished their 
testimony, the beast that ascendeth out of the bot- 
tomless pit shall make war against them, and shall 
overcome them, and kill them. 8 And their dead 
bodies shall lie in the street of the great city, which 
spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also 
our Lord was crucified. 9 And they of the people 
and kindreds and tongues and nations shall see their 
dead bodies three days and an half, and shall not 
suffer their dead bodies to be put in graves. 10 
And they that dwell upon the earth shall rejoice 
over them, and make merry, and shall send gifts one 
to another; because these two prophets tormented 
them that dwelt on the earth. 11 And after three 
days and an half the Spirit of life from God entered 
into them, and they stood upon their feet; and 
great fear fell upon them which saw them. 12 And 
they heard a great voice from heaven saying unto 
them, Come up hither. And they ascended up to 
heaven in a cloud; and their enemies beheld them. 
13 And the same hour was there a great earth- 
quake, and the tenth part of the city fell, and in the 
earthquake were slain of men seven thousand: and 
the remnant were affrighted, and gave glory to the 
God of heaven. 


In this time of treading down God has reserved to him his faithful witnesses, 
that will not fail to attest the truth of his word and worship, and the excellency 
of his ways. Here observe, 

First. The number of these witnesses; and it is but a small number, and yet 
itis sufficient. 1. Itis but small. Many will own and acknowledge Christ in 
times of prosperity that will desert and deny him in times of persecution. One 
witness when the cause is upon trial is worth many at other times. 2. It is 
a sufficient number ; for in the mouth of “ two witnesses” every cause shall be 
established. Christ sent out his disciples two by two to preach the Gospel. 
Some think these two witnesses are Enoch and Elias, that are to return tu the 
earth for a time. Others, the church of the believing Jews, and that of the 
Gentiles. It should rather seent they are God’s eminent, faithful ministers, 
that shall not only continue to profess the Christian religion, but to preach it 
in the worst of times. : A 

Secondly. The time of their prophesying, or bearing their testimony for 
Christ; ““A thousand two hundred and threescore days;” that is, as many 
think, to the period of the reign of antichrist; and if the beginning of that 
interval could be ascertained, this number of prophetical days, taking a day 
for a year, would give us a prospect when the end shall be. 

Thirdly. Their habit and posture. They prophesy in sackcloth, as those that 
are deeply affected with the low and distressed state of the churches and 
interest of Christ in the world. 5 : - 

4. How they were supported and supplied during the discharge of their great 
and hard work; they stood before the God of the whole earth, and he gave 
them power to prophesy. He made them to be like Zerubbabel and Joshua, 
the two olive-trees and candlesticks in the vision of Zechariah, Zec. iv. 3, We. 
God gave them the oil of holy zeal, and courage, and strength, and comfort; 
made them olive-trees, and their lamps of profession were kept burning by the 
oil of inward, gracious princyples, which they received trom God. They had not 
only oil in their lamps, but in their vessels. Habits of spiritual life, light, and zeal. 

ifthly. Their security and defence during the time of their prophesying 
ver. 5; if any attempted to hurt them, fire proceeded out of their mouths, and 
devoured them. Some think this alludes to Elias, his calling for fire from 
heaven to consume the captains and their companies that came to seize him 
2 Kin.i. 12. God promised the prophet Jeremiah, Jer. v. 14, “* Behold, I will 
make my words in thy mouth fire, and this people shall be wood, and it shal 
devour them.” By their praying, and preaching, and courage in sutfering, they 
shall gall and wound the very hearts and consciences of many of their perse- 
cutors, that shall go away self-condemned, and be even terrors to themselves, 
like Pashur at the words of the prophet Jeremiah, Jer. xx. 4. They shall have 
that free access to God, and that interest in him, that at their prayers God wiil 
inflict plagues and judgments upon their enemies, as he did on Pharaoh, turuing 


the 1260 days of the next verse. There is a correspondence in form 
to be noticed between Scripture periods. Our Lord’s ministry lasted 
(according to the usual reckoning) about three years and a half. 
For this length of time the oppressions of Antiochus lasted, For 
three years and a half the drought in the days of Elijah lasted. 
Some have noted the similarity between the forty-two months here 


and the forty-two sojournings of Israel (Numb. xxxili. 1—50). 
xi. 3. “ Power :” this word is not to be found in the original. 
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It runs, “1 will give unto my two witnesses.” On the meaning of 
these two witnesses, the Notes above give the interpretation most 
usually adopted by historical interpreters. Others, who regard the 
fulfilment of the Apocalypse still mostly future, interpret the two 
witnesses as two prophets who will appear on the earth during the 


time of the great apostacy. Among them De Burgh interprets the — 


witnesses of Moses and Elijah, who will again appear. (Compare 


Mal. iv. 5, 6; Matt. xvii. 11; Acts ii 21.) It is a custom among 
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heaven up, that no rain shall fall for many days, as he did at the prayer of 
Elias, 1 Ain. xvii. 1. God has ordained his arrows for the persecutors, and is 
often plaguing them while they are persecuting his people: they find it hard 
work to “kick against the pricks.” 

Sixthly. The slaying of the witnesses, to make their testimony more strong; 
they must seal it with blood. Here observe, 1. The time when they should be 
killed; “ When they have finished their testimony.” They are immortal, they 
are invulnerable, till their work be done. Some think it ought to be rendered, 
* When they were about to finish their testimony ;’ when they had prophesied 
in sackcloth the greatest part of the one thousand two hundred and sixty years, 
then they should feel the last effect of antichristian malice. 2. 'The enemy that 
should overcome and slay them; “ The beast that ascendeth out of the bottom- 
less pit.” Antichrist, the great instrument of the devil, he shall make war 
against them, not only with the arms of subtle and sophistical learning, but 
chiefly with open force and violence; and God would permit his enemies to 
prevail against his witnesses fora time. 3. The barbarous usage of these slain 
witnesses; the malice of their enemies was not satiated with their blood and 
death, but pursued even “ their dead bodies.” Ist. They would not allow them 
a quiet grave; their bodies were cast out in the open street, the high street of 
Babylon, or in the high road leading to the city. This city is spiritually called 
Sodom, for monstrous wickedness; and Ezypt, for idolatry and tyranny; and 
here Christ in his mystical body has suffered more than in any place in the 
world. 2nd. Their dead bodies were insulted by the inhabitants of the earth, 
and their death was a matter of mirth and joy to the antichristian world, ver.10. 
They were glad to be rid of these witnesses, that by their doctrine and example 
had teazed, terrified, and tormented the consciences of their enemies. These 
spiritual weapons cut wicked men to the heart, and fill them with the greatest 
rage and malice against the faithful. 

Seventhly. The resurrection of these witnesses, and the consequences thereof. 
Where, 1. The time of their rising again; after they had lain dead “three 
days and an half,” ver. 11; a short time in comparison of that in which they had 
prophesied. Here may be a reference to the resurrection of Christ, who is “the 
resurrection and the life:” “Thy dead men shall live, together with ah dead 
body shall they arise.” Or to the resurrection of Lazarus on the fourth day. 
when they thought it impossible. God’s witnesses may be slain, but they shall 
rise again; not in their persons, till the general resurrection, but in their suc- 
cessors. God will revive his work when it seems to be dead in the world. 
2. The power by which they were raised; ‘‘ The Spirit of life from God entered 
into them, and they stood upon their feet.” God put not only life but courage 
into them. God can make the dry bones to live; it is the Spirit of life from 
God that quickens dead souls, and shall quicken the dead bodies of his people, 
and his dying interest in the world. 3. The effect of this upon their enemies; 
“ Great fear fell upon them.” The reviving of God’s work and witnesses will 
strike terror into the souls of his enemies. Where there is guilt there is fear; 
and a persecuting spirit, though cruel, is not a courageous, but a cowardly 
spirit. Herod feared John the Baptist. : 

Eighthly. The ascension of the witnesses into heaven, and the consequences 
thereof, ver. 12,13. Observe, 1. Their ascension. By heaven we may under- 
stand, either some more eminent station in the church, the kingdom of grace. 
in this world, or to a high place in the kingdom of glory above. The former 
seems to be the meaning. ‘They ascended to heaven in a cloud,” in a figurative. 
not in a literal sense; “and their enemies beheld them.” It will be no small 
part of the punishment of persecutors, both in this world and at the great day, 
that they shall see the faithful servants of God greatly honoured and advanced, 
To this honour they did not attempt to ascend, till God called them, and said, 
“Come up hither.” The Lord’s witnesses must wait for their advancement, 
both in the church and in heaven, till God calls them; they must not be weary 
of sufferings and services, nor too hastily a at the reward, but stay till 
their Master calls them, and then they may gladly ascend to him. 2. The con- 
sequences of their ascension; and that was a mighty shock and convulsion in 
antichristian empire, and the fall of a tenth part of the city. Some refer this 
to the beginning of the reformation from opery, when many princes and states 
fell off from their subjection to Rome. This great work met with great oppo- 
sition, all the western world felt a great concussion, and the antichristian 
interest received a great blow, and lost a great deal of ground and interest. 
Ist. By the sword of war, which was then drawn, and many of those that fought 
under the banner of antichrist were slain by it. 2nd. By the sword of the 
Spirit; “‘ The fear of God fell upon many.” They were convinced of their errors, 
superstition, and idolatry; and by true re ae ae and embracing the truth, 
they “gave lory to the God of heaven.” Thus, when God’s work and witnesses 
revive, the il’s work and witnesses fall before him. 


ev 

(‘I will give unto my two witnesses,’ for so runs the original. The question 
is, What shall be given? The implied answer of our translation is, we think, 
the right one,—‘ power.’ The power is spiritual; power to perceive the truth 
and reject the errors by which so many were to be misled; power to cleave to 
the truth, and resist the temptations before which the majority were to fall; 
power to proclaim the truth, and, by doing so, to convert others who might 
stand in their room and maintain their testimony when they should be called 
away, so that the line of witnesses should not be cut off, but ran continuously 
on till better times should come. Individually they would be removed by 
death or persecution, but as a wat the witnesses should be inviolable. Their 
work is next defined: * They shall prophesy.” Prophesying means here, as in 
many other passages of the New Testament, every kind of preaching by Divine 
aid. The prophesying of the witnesses was not to consist in the revelation of 
new truths, but in condemning the world for its defection from old ones. They 
were to receive and profess the whole body of doctrine revealed by Christ and 
his apostles, and in doing so they should testify against the Romish apostacy. 
Hence the name given unto them,—‘ witnesses.” ‘Ihe name is borrowed from 
the Old Testament; “ Ye are my witnesses,” said God to the ancient Israel. 
We are disposed, continues the author of the Seventh Vial, to concur in the 
opinion of Mr. Elliot, Mr. Faber, and others, that the reference here is to the 
eastern and western churches. The former has, with great historical research, 
and with complete success, traced a succession of witnesses in both churches, 
from the close of the sixth century till the Reformation. Such of our readers 
as may wish to have fuller information respecting the two witnesses, their 
reduced numbers, and their sore trials during the long period of their prophe- 
sying in sackeloth, may consult the Hore Apocalyptice. Speaking of the 
eastern Christians, and shewing their claim to be regarded as one of the two 
apocalyptic witnesses, Mr. Elliot remarks:—‘ First, then, in regard both of 
ministers and congregations, the teachers and the taught, it is notorious that 
they bore a continuous and unvarying protest against those grosser super- 
stitions of saint-mediatorship, image-worship, and other kinds of idolatory 
through which the so-called Chitstions of the Roman world had degenerated 
into Gentiles of the outer court; and against which, consequently, witnesses 
answering to those of the Apocalypse must needs have testified. Second 
though before the eyes of men the self-styled Catholics of the eastern and 
western Roman world seemed to constitute Christendom,—though they filled, 
&& it were, the whole visible temple,—yet did these Paulicians’ (the name given 


some Jews, at some of their feasts, to leave a vacant chair for Elijah, : 


whom they still expect to appear suddenly. 

xi, 4. “ Before the God:” all the ancient MSS. read “the Lord of 
the earth.” i 

xi. 5,6. The miracles here described forcibly remind us of the 
Miracles of Moses and Elijah—the shutting of the heavens from 
rain (1 Kings xvii, 1), the destruction of the enemies by fire 
(2 Kings i. 10), the water turned to blood, “The dews of Divine 
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their rivers into blood, and restraining the dews of heaven, — shutting | 
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to the eastern Christians) ‘regard and speak of them throughout as those who 
belonged not to the church of Christ, but, being apostates, belonged rather to 
the Gentile or outer court. Small as their numbers were, yet they called their 
assemblies the Catholic church, and said, “ Weare Christians, you are Romans.” 
As regards the witnesses of western origin, who has not heard of the Wal- 
denses? Inhabiting the Cottian Alps, and those deep valleys through which 
the Rhone rolls, they maintained through successive ages their testimony 
against the corrupt churches of Roman Christendom. Mr. Elliot has likewise 
traced their history from the close of the sixth century till the era of the 
Reformation, not, indeed, without some breaks in the chain, which are not 
surprising when we take into account the remoteness of their times, and the 
obscurity in which they lived, but still with wonderful continuity. Here, amid 
these Alpine regions, they kept alive the lamp of truth, while darkness covered 
the rest of Europe. ‘They were renowned for the purity of their faith, the 


— 
WALDENSIAN CANDLESTICK. 


(The heraldic arms of the Waldenses and their chief town, Lucerna, was the precise 


apocalyptic symbol of a lighted candlestick in the surrounding night, with the motto, 
‘The light shineth in darkness,’) 


simplicity of their life, and the constancy with which they testified against 
the Romish doctrines, resisting even unto blood. That the papal or Romish 
system was that of antichrist, which, from infancy in apostolic times, had grown 
gradually, by the increase of its constituent parts, to the stature of a full-grown 
man; that its prominent characteristics were, to defraud God of the worship 
due to him, rendering it to creatures, whether departed saints, relics, images, 
or antichrist, that is, the antichristian body itself; to defraud Christ, by attri- 
buting justification and forgiveness to antichrist’s authority and words, to 
saints’ intercessions, to the merit of men’s own performances, and to the fire 
of purgatory; to defraud the Holy Spirit, by attributing regeneration and 
sanctification to the opus operatum (I borrow the Fridentine term used after- 
wards) of the two sacraments, that the origin of this antichristian religion was 
the covetousness of the priesthood ; its tendency to lead men away from 
Christ; its essence a vain ceremonial; its foundation the false notions of 
grace and forgiveness.—‘ The visible assemblies of the Paulicians or Albigeois 
were extirpated by fire and sword, and the bleeding remnant escaped by flight, 
concealment, or Catholic conformity. But the invincible spirit which they 
had kindled still lived and breathed in the western world. In the state, the 
church, and even in the cloister, a latent succession was preserved of the dis- 
eiples of St. Paul, who protested against the tyranny of Rome, embraced the 
Bible as the rule of faith, and purified their creed from all the visions of the 
Gnostic theology. ‘The struggles of Wickliffe in England, and of Huss in 
Bohemia, were premature and ineffectual; but the names of Zuinglius, Luther, 
and Calvin, are pronounced with gratitude as the deliverers of nations !’"— 
Gibbon. How striking a testimony, says Mr. Cunningham, is here given by 
an enemy of Christianity to the faldiment of prophecy! Gibbon writing an 
involuntary comment on St. John. 

The time when the witnesses should be slain is marked by these words: 
“When they shall have finished their testimony.” The verb ‘to finish’ is 
used in numerous passages in the New Testament in two distinct and different 
senses : first, to finish in point of time, so that the person ceases to act. Second, 
to finish in the way of perfecting the work on which he is employed; he has 
perfected, matured it; and, though he still repeats it, he ceases to perform it 
more completely or perfectly. Seeing the word is used in these two senses,— 
that of finishing a course of acting, and that of completing an act, by perform- 
ing all its parts, the question remains, In which of these senses is it here used ? 

hether does it relate to the time of prophesying,—the twelve hundred and 
sixty days,—or to the witness-bearing, paptvpia, abstractedly viewed? ‘The 
more natural reference, we admit, is to the time of prophesying; and were there 
no elements of judgment but such as are found in the verse before us, we would 
at once grant that this is the true reference. But other considerations, springin 
from other parts ofthe Apocalypse, render this supposition impossible, an 
constrain us to apply the words to the paprupza, ‘ testimony,’ that is, to regard the 
slaying of the witnesses as foretold to happen, not at the end of the twelve hun- 
dred and sixty days, but as soon as they should have completed their testimony, 
which might be expected to happen whenever popery should be fully deve- 
loped, and the testimony of the church have come to be pointed against all the 
leading errors in the papal system, which should then be seen and proclaimed 
to be the antichrist. But how stand the facts of history with our interpreta- 
tion? They are in perfect accordance therewith. The Waldenses, the Vaudois, 
and other bodies of Christians, had borne an open testimony from the beginning 
against the various corruptions of Rome,—her errors in doctrine, her idolatries 
in worship, and her immoralities of life ;—but at last, in the end of the twelfth 
century,—the same century in which, according to Gibbon, the meridian of 


grace are withheld from all who scorn the two witnesses. The 
heavens are brass, the earth is iron to their foes (Deut. xxviii. 23). 
The waters of salvation become blood vo revilers or scoffers of Scrip- 
ture. To them the blessing is a bane, the Scripture a scourge, 
preaching a plague, the word a woe” (Wordsworth). 

xi. 8. “Their dead bodies:” two out of the three best MSS. 
have the singular number, “their dead body.” “The greatcity ... 
where also their (so all the best MSS. read) Lord was crucified :” 
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papal greatness was attained,—they proclaimed her to be the antichrist of 
Seripture—the harlot of the Apocalypse. Thus and then did the witnesses 
fulfil their testimony. It was foretold that this should be the signal for the 
beast to make war with them; and so it was. Rome as a body now moved 
against them, which she had not done before. The peaceful and fertile valleys of 
the Vaudois and the Waldenses were invaded, and speedy devastated with fire 
and sword; their towns and villages were burnt.—S. V. ‘ Milton,’ says Dr. Keith, 
‘describes the scene with the power, without the fiction, of a poet. And with- 
out looking alone to the righteous retribution which awaits iniquity, he has 
obviously in view the words of the prophet,—that higher inspiration which no 
poetry slate can ever reach: 


“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie seattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 

E’en them that kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not; in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 

An hundred-fold, who, having learned the way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe !”’ 

Calculations have been formed of the numbers whom popery has slain. 
From the year 1540 to the year 1570, comprehending only the space of thirty 
years, no fewer than nine hundred thousand Protestants were put to death by 

apists in the different countries of Europe. During the short pontificate of 
Paul the Fourth, which lasted only four years, the Inquisition alone, on the 
testimony of Vergerius, destroyed a hundred and fifty thousand. Those that 
perished in Germany during the wars of Charles the Fifth, and_in Flanders 
under the infamous Alva, are counted by hundreds of thousands. For a number 
of years, especially after the Reformation, these countries swarmed with execu- 
tioners, and were covered with scaffolds ana fires. In France several millions 
were destroyed in the innumerable massacres that took place in that kingdom. 
It has been calculated that, since the rise of the papacy, not fewer than fifty 
millions of persons have been put to death on account of religion. Of this incon- 
ceivable number the greater part have been cut off during the last six hundred 
years, for the papacy persecuted very little during the first half of its existence; 
it was not till the witnesses completed their testimony that it made war against 
them. Fifty millions in the space of six hundred years gives a rate of upwards 
of eighty thousand every year. Let us think of eighty thousand human 
beings destroyed year after year for the long period of six hundred years, till 
at last the numbers are swelled to the overwhelming amount of fifty millions! 
What a fearful meaning does this give to the words of John, “‘ 1 saw the woman 
drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of 
Jesus. And in her was found the blood of prophets, and of saints, and of all 
that were slain upon the earth !” 

‘The two witnesses were not individuals, but organized societies—churches. 
Their death, therefore, must needs be symbolic; not their death as individuals, 
but their apparent extermination as organized societies—the suppression of that 
public testimony which these churches had borne before Christendom. Now, if 
we look back, we discover but one period in the history of Christendom to which 
the prediction can apply,—the period we have indicated,—the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, just before the Reformation. ‘ In turning from prophecy to 
history,’ says Mr, Elliot, ‘from the symbolic picture to the thing symbolized, it 
seems almost impossible to mistake the precise scene and occasion alluded to. It 
can surely be none other than that of the very Lateran Council held from 1512 to 
1517, under the pontiticates of Julius the Second, and Leo the Tenth, just before 
the Reformation.’ Having stated that the object for which this council was 
assembled was the suppression of all that might yet remain in western Chris- 
tendom of witnesses for Christ, and particularly the Bohemian Hussites,—for 
both the Lollards of Englandand the Waldenses of Piedmont had been reduced 
to silence,—Mr. Elliot resumes:—‘In a papal bull issued, with approbation of 
the council, in the very next or eighth session, held December 1513, a charge 
was issued summoning the dissidents in question (the Bohemian witnesses) 
without fail to appear and plead before the council at its next session; unless 
indeed they should have previously done so before a neighbouring papal 
legate, the object declared beg their conviction, and reduction within the 
bosom of the Catholic church; and the time finally fixed for the said impor- 
tant session, May the 5th, in the spring ensuing.” Thus was the crisis come 
which was to try the faith of this bleeding remnant ®f witnesses, and exhibit 
its vitality or death. And would they then face their Lord’s enemies? Would 
they brave the terrors of death, and plead his cause before the lordly legate, or 
the antichristian council; like the Waldenses at Albi and at Pamiers, like Wick- 
liffe and Cobham in England, like Huss and Jerome at the Constance Council, 
or Luther afterwards at Augsburg and at Worms? Alas, no! The day of the 
ninth session arrived. The council met. But no report from the cardinal 
legate gave intimation either of the pleading, or even of any continued stir- 
ring, of the Bohemian heretics. No officer of the council announced the arrival 
of deputies from them to plead before it. Nor, again, was there a whisper 
wafted to the synod from any other state, or city, or town in Christendom, of 
a movement made, or a mouth opened, to promulgate or support the ancient 
heresies. Throughout the length and breadth of Christendom Christ’s wit~ 
nessing servants were silenced; they appeared as dead. The orator of the 
session ascended the pulpit, and, amid the applause of the assembled council, 
uttered that memorable exclamation of triumph,—an exclamation which, not- 
withstanding the long multiplied enti hecctresicloakics of popes and councils,— 
notwithstanding the yet more multiplied anti-heretical crusades and inquisi- 
torial fires,—was never, I believe, pronounced before, and certainly never 
since; ‘Jam nemo reclamat, nullus obsistit /’—‘ There is an end of resistance 
to the papal rule and religion; oppressors there exist no more.’ So did “they 
from the people, and kindreds, and tongues, and nations,’ assembled in the 
mareta, or ‘broad place of the great city,’ look on Christ’s witnesses as (from 
thenceforth) dead. Let the reader well mark the description, for it is a descrip- 
tion from the life; and let him well mark the day, for it seems scarce possible 
that we can be mistaken in regarding it as the precise-commencing date of the 
predicted three and a half years, during which Christ’s witnesses were to 
appear as dead corpses in the face of Christendom. It was May 5, 1514. So 
ended the long and furious war waged by the beast against the witnesses. 
Christianity, after existing during fifteen centuries, had become extinct, as 
regarded the public profession of it. ‘here were a few individual saints still 
upon the earth, but there was nowhere a church. There were none who now 
dared open their nouth and proclaim Rome to be antichrist. The event was 
astounding; and yet it was only what the prophecy had foretold: “The beast 
that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall make war against them, and 
shall overcome them, and kill them.” ft was a dark night, yet but the prelude 


this phrase, which clearly points to Jerusalem, is understood by some 
of the futurist interpreters as denoting the literal Jerusalem, which 
is to become the centre of the world’s apostacy. Those who under- 
stand the whole prophecy as pointing to the struggles of pure faith 
against Romish error, take the names as having a spiritual signi- 
ficance, ‘The characteristic of Sodom is pollution, of Egypt tyranny, 
of Jerusaiem apostacy. Hence Rome is called Sodom, Egypt, and 
Jerusalem, as having the three characteristics united.” 
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to a glorious morning. It is well remarked by Mr. Elliot, that it is clear 
from these words, ‘‘they of [from] the people, and kindreds,” &c., that there 
was to be an assembly of deputies from all parts of the papal world, at the 
time that the dead bodies of the witnesses should be lying on the street of the 
city, who should behold and enjoy the spectacle. This was remarkably ful- 
filled in the Lateran Council then met at Rome, composed, as it was, of princes 
and prelates from every part of the Roman world. But what are we to under- 
stand by the prediction, “and shall not suffer their dead bodies to be put in 
graves?” Mr. Elliot mentions a fact which we presume to think is the true 
explanation of the matter. The same day on which it was proclaimed that 
there were no longer any opposers to the papal rule and religion the council 
issued an edict cutting off all heretics, of whatever kind, and of whatever 
nation, from the church, and decreeing against them the usual punishments. 
Seeing that, on the avowal of Rome herself, there was no longer any organized 
church anywhere opposing her authority, the edict could have respect only to 
individual dissentients which might | did exist, though concealed, in some 
places,—the corpses of the witnesses. These, by her edict, she cast out of the 
church, and adjudged to contempt and punishment. By her famous proclama- 
tion, ‘ Jam nemo reclamat, nullus obsistit, she affirmed that the witnesses were 
slain; by the edict that followed, she proclaimed that their remains were still 
upon the earth. hat edict, in truth, served the saine end to these remains of 
of the witnesses which the refusal of burial doves to a dead body,—it kept 
them in the sight of men. Now, indeed, there was rejoicing. The two wit- 
nesses were slain, and every square and street of the great city rang with 
shouts of triumph ever their death,—‘ rejoicing and making merry, and sending 
gifts one to another,”—whose terms are borrowed from the customs of ancient 
festive occasions, is finely and nay descriptive of the unbounded exultation 
and congratulation which reigned throughout the Roman world, now that all 
heresy, as was supposed, was for ever suppressed. But since man was placed 
upon the earth the triumphing of the wicked is short. Accordingly, the next 
event that happens on the apocalyptic scene is the resurrection of the slain 
witnesses. ‘“‘ And after three days and an half the Spirit of life from God 
entered into them, and they stood upon their feet; and great fear fell upon 
them which saw them.” ‘But d es the chronology suit?’ asks Mr. Elliot. 
‘It was predicted that for three and a half days the witnesses were to be 
looked on as dead; in other words, that there was to be the interval of three 
anda half years between the first recognition of their extinction by the assem- 
bled deputies from the states of Christendom, and their resuscitation. Was 
this the interval between that memorable day of the ninth session of the 
Lateran Council, on which the orator pronounced his pan of triumph over 
the extinction sf heretics and schismaties, and the first and yet more memors 
able act of protestation by Luther? Let us calculate. The day of the ninth 
session was, as we have seen, May 5, 1514; the day of Luther’s posting up his 
theses at Wittenberg, (the well-known epoch of the Reformation,) October 31, 
1517. Now, from May 5, 1514, to May 5, 1517, are three years; and from May 5, 
1517, to October 31 of the same year, 1517, the reckoning in days is as follows: 


May: b— Sli iacsssascsreaneconveneacsaxes eel ATI PUSHIN. daccepacaceeses 
waeetee .. 30 September .. 
S Wy TR A oeasenees . 3i October... «3h 


In all one hundred and eighty, or half three hundred and sixty, days; that is, 
just half ayear. So that the whole interval is precisely, to a day, three and a 
half years,—precisely, to a day, the period predicted in the apocalyptic pro- 
pheey! Oh, wonderful prophecy! is the exclamation that again forces itself 
on my mind. Oh the depth of the riches of the wisdom and the foreknowledge 
of God!’—That the symbol of the rising from the dead was fulfilled in the 
fact that although the martyrs continued in their graves, the cause for which 
they had suffered arose, we may appeal to the testimony of both friends and 
foes. ‘And I,’ said John Huss, outs of the gospel preachers that should 
appear after he had suffered at the stake, ‘and I, awakening as it were from 
the dead, and rising from the grave, shall rejoice with exceeding great joy.’ 
Again, in 1523, after the Reformation had broken out, we find Pope Hadrian 
saying, in a missive addressed to the Diet at Nuremberg,—‘ The heretics Huss 
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and Jerome are now alive again in the person of Martin Luther.” The conster- 
nation and dismay which fell upon all the adherents of the papacy when Luther 
arose, and the Reformation under him began to gain ground, is a fact too well 
known to every reader of the history of the period to need any particular illus- 
tration here. “ And they heard a great voice trom heaven, saying unto them, 
Come up hither. And they ascended up to heaveu in a cloud; and their ene- 
mies beheld them.” Christ, after his resurrection, ascended to neaven in a 
cloud: so was his church received up at the Reformation. Whatever tended 
to give protection and influence to the church of the Reformation, may be 
justly regarded as the fulfilment of this symbol,—the civil laws passed in her 
favour, by which, in several of the countries of Europe, she was placed in the 
enjoyment of full religious toleration, and could worship without incurring, as 
aforetime, either civil or ecclesiastical penalties. [Che exposition most in 
harmony with this ascension symbol is that given by Dr. Candlish, in his Four 
Letters to Elliot, and which is as follows: ‘ Thus, generally, it may be said con- 
cerning the apocalyptic distinction between the heaven and the earth, that the one 
represents the region of influence, the other the region of events; the one the seat 
of power, the other the seat of action; the first the ideal locality, or, as it were, 
retiring-room, in which the unseen agencies that tell upon the world’s history 
meet, and mingle, and adjust themselves,—the last the actual locality, or open 
stage on which the palpable occurrences of that history are enacted. ‘Thus, on 
the earth the Reformation is begun. For a time, the agents in that mighty work, 
—Luther and his compeers,—are like passive instruments, acted upon rather 
than acting,—Luther himself being like one blindly driven by a superier force, 
which he can neither measure nor explain. He puts forth vast power, but it is 
as one impelled or possessed. He canpot regulate his own movements; he 


xi. 15. “ The seventh angel sounded :” the angel who sounds the 
trumpet of Christ’s final triumph. Compare chap. x. 7, where the 
language indicates a preparation, as it were, for the final sounding of 
the trumpet. “The kingdoms:” Alford, following all the ancient 
MSS., renders, “The kingdom over the world is become our Lord’s, — 
and of his Christ.” ete 

xi. 17. “Which art to come:” nearly all the old MSS. omit these 
words. Their omission is most natural, for the words of bleesing no 
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recoils, and is reluctant; he knows not whither his steps are leading him, and 

e staggers as he finds himself in front of the papal bull. But, by and by, the 
principles thus rudely wrought out, in the region of events, pass again, with 
their great Author and Inspirer, into the region of influence. The Reforma- 
tion becomes something more than an uncontrollable effect; it becomes a 
commanding cause. The motives and impulses which, as if spontaneously and 
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simultaneously, stirred everywhere the irrepressible revolt against Rome’s || 


intolerable tyranny, are gathered up, systematized, and elevated into the high 
position of a ruling power, not only in morals and religion, but in the whole 
economy, also, of the social system of the world. In a word, the scheme of 
Protestant doctrine,—based upon the sole supremacy of the Scriptures as the 
rule of faith, and of the Spirit as the interpreter of the Scriptures,—was settled 
and promulgated, as a testimony for Christ, open, authoratative, and influential; 
and the harmony of the Reformed confessions became, as to its spirit and sub- 
stance, the true ascension of the witnesses. Certainly, nothing has more struck 
and startled their enemies than this, in so far as it has been wrought out. It 
has been really, in an intellectual and spiritual point of view, more noticeable, 
as a source of real trouble to them, than all the Protestant establishments in 
Christendom put together. Their very anxiety to exaggerate real and to invent 
imaginary discrepancies among Protestants proves how keenly they are stung 
by the essential and Divine unity of the Reformation testimony, in favour of a 
free salvation by grace, through faith alone. It is this holy and heavenly sys- 
tem that they hate and fear; and its exaltation, as by a voice from heaven, 
into a principle of paramount influence, in the teaching and standards of the 
Reformers, is the real cause of the amazement with which “their enemies 
beheld them.” The resurrection of the witnesses, like that of their Lord, was 
accompanied by an earthquake. The earthquake was connected with, and 
sprung out of, the resurrection, and may therefore be viewed as symbolizing a 
revolution mainly of a moral or religious character. In the earthquake, “ the 
tenth part of the city fell.” To explain this, we have only to bear in mind that 
the city was constituted of the ten Roman kingdoms of Europe confederated 
under the papacy. Which of these ten kingdoms was it that fell at the Re- 
formation, as a popish country? The answer is, Britain. The fall of this tenth 
part (the tithe) of this city was the first-fruits, as it were, of that great harvest 
of destruction awaiting the papacy. An important announcement follows: 
“The second woe is past; and, enol the third woe cometh quickly.” The 
second woe, the Turks, came to its height in 1572, about the same time that the 
Reformation was established ; but could not be said to be past, till about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The third woe was to begin when the seventh 
trumpet should be sounded, and was to comprehend the seven last plagues of 
rg be Babylon. ‘The third woe cometh quickly.” There was an interval 
of five hundred years between the first and second woe; but the second was 
to be followed by the third, at the distance of only about fifteen years. It was 
to do its work quickly, after it did come. By aseries of fearful and extermi- 
meting Seae ens, following each other with astounding rapidity, was Rome 
to be brought down. The seventh trumpet now to be sounded was her death- 
knell; but though to her a terrific peal, it was a trumpet of jubilee to the 
church; it announced the destruction of her great enemy, and the deliverance 
of the nations, who were henceforth to become the kingdoms of her Lord, and 
of her Christ. Accordingly, no sooner did it sound than great voices were 
Chet in athe proclaiming the reduction of the world under the reign of 
od.—S, V. 


14 The second woe is past ; and, behold, the third 
woe cometh quickly. 15 And the seventh angel 
sounded; and there were great voices in heaven, 
saying, The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; and he 
shall reign for ever and ever. 16 And the four and 
twenty elders, which sat before God on their seats, 
fell upon their faces, and worshipped God, 17 Say- 
ing, We give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, 
which art, and wast, and art to come ; -because thou 
hast taken to thee thy great power, and hast reigned. 
18 And the nations were angry, and thy wrath is 
come, and the time of the dead, that they should be 
judged, and that thou shouldest give reward unto 
thy servants the prophets, and to the saints, and 
them that fear thy name, small and great; and 
shouldest destroy thera which destroy the earth. 19 
And the temple of God was opened in heaven, and 
there was seen in his temple the ark of his testa- 


ment: and there were lightnings, and voices, and 


thunderings, and an earthquake, and great hail. 


We have here the sounding of the seventh and last trumpet, which is ushered 
in by the usual warning and demand of attention: “The second woe is past, 
and, behold, the third woe cometh quickly.” Then “the seventh angel sounded.” 
This had been suspended for some time, till the apostle had been made ac- 
quainted with some intervening occurrences of very great moment, and wprehy 
of his notice and observation. But what he before expected he now heard, 
the seventh angel sounding. And here observe the effects and consequences 
of this trumpet thus sounded. 

First. Here were loud and joyful acclamations of the saints and angels in 
heaven. Where observe, 1. ‘The manner of their adorations. They rose from 
their seats, and “ fell upon their faces, and worshipped God.” They did it with 
reverence and humility. 2. The matter of their adorations., Ist. They thank- 
tully recognize the Hehe of our God and Saviour to rule and reign over all the 
world; ver. 15, “The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ.” They were always so in title, both by creation and 


longer need speak of him who “is to come,” for he that was to come 
has come, taken his great might, and reigns for ever. 

xi, 19. “The temple of God was opened :’ “ More open discoveries 
were made to the seer, or rather, a clearer manifestation of the 
innermost and most spiritual truths of the Gospel ’ (Webster and 
Wilkinson). 

xii. 1. ‘A great wonder:” rather, “agreat sign.” The word has 
not been used before in the Apocalypse, though it would well describe 


| 


angels, 
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purchase, 2nd. They thankfully observe his actual possession of them, and 


reign over them. ‘They give him thanks because he had taken to him his great 
power, asserted his rights, and exerted his power, and so turned title into 
possession. 3. They rejoice that this his reign shall never end: “ He shall reign 


for ever and ever, till all enemies be put under his feet;” none shall ever wrest 
the sceptre out of his hand. 

Secondly. Here were angry resentments in the world, at these just appear- 
ances and actings of the power of God, ver. 18. The nations were angry; not only 
had been so, but were so still. Their hearts rose up against God,—they met his 
wrath with their own anger; it was a time when God was taking a just revenge 
upon the enemies of his people, recompeusing tribulation to them that had 
troubled them. It was a time in which he was beginning to reward his people’s 
faithful services and sufferings; and their enemies could not bear it,—they 
fretted against God, and so increased their guilt, and hastened their destruction. 

Thirdly. Another consequence was the opening of the temple of God in 
heaven. Whereby may be meant, that here is now a more free communication 
between heaven and earth; prayer and praises more freely and frequently 
ascending, and graces and blessings plentifully descending. But it rather 
seems to intend, the church of God on earth, a Geevenks temple. And it is an 
allusion to the various circumstances of things in the time of the first temple, 
under idolatrous and wicked princes, it was shut up and neglected; but under 
religious and reforming princes it was opened and frequented. So, during the 
power of antichrist, the temple of God seemed to be shut up, and was so in a 
great degree; but now it was opened again. And at this opening of it observe, 
1. What was seen there; “The ark of God’s testament.” ‘This was in the 
holy of holies; in this ark the tables of the law were kept. As before 
Josiah’s time the law of God had been lost, but was then found, so in the reign 
of antichrist God’s law was laid aside, and made void by their traditions and 
decrees ; the Scriptures were locked up from the people, and they must not 
look into these Divine oracles; now they are earn now they are brought to 
the view of all. This was an unspeakable and invaluable privilege; and this 
like the ark of the testament, was a token of the presence of God returned 
to his people, and his favour towards them in Jesus Christ the propitiation. 
2. What was heard and felt there; “ Lightnings, voices, thunderings, an earth- 
quake, and great hail.” The great blessing of the Reformation was attended 
with very awful providences, and, by terrible things in righteousness, God would 
answer those prayers that were presented in his holy temple, now opened. All 
the great revolutions of the world are concerted in heaven, and are the answers 
of the prayers of the saints. 


CHAPTER XII. 


It is generally agreed by the most learned expositors that the narrative we have in this 
and the two following chapters, from the sounding of the seventh trumpet to the 
opening of the vials, is not a prediction of things to come, but rather a recapitulation 
and representation of things past; which, as God would have the apostle to foresee 
while future, he would have him to review now they were past, that he might have a 
more perfect idea of them in his mind, and might observe the agreement between the 
prophecy and that Providence that is always fulfilling the Scriptures. In this chapter 
we have an account of the contest between the church and antichrist: the seed of the 
woman and the seed of theserpent. I. As it was begun in heaven, ver. 1—14. II. 
As it was carried on in the wilderness, ver. 15 to the end. 

ND there appeared a great 

wonder in heaven; a woman 

clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and upon 
her head a crown of twelve 
stars: 2 And she being with 

\ child cried, travailing in birth, 

and pained to be delivered. 

: 3 And there appeared another 

wonder in heaven; and behold a great red dragon, 

having seven heads and ten horns, and seven crowns 
upon his heads. 4 And his tail drew the third part 
of the stars of heaven, and did cast them to the 
earth: and the dragon stood before the woman 
which was ready to be delivered, for to devour her 
child as soon as it was born. 5 And she brought 
forth a man child, who was to rule all nations with 

a rod of iron: and her child was caught up unto 

God, and to his throne. 6 And the woman fled 

into the wilderness, where she hath a place prepared 

of God, that they should feed her there a thousand 
two hundred and threescore days. 7 And there was 
war in heaven: Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon; and the dragon fought and his 

8 And prevailed not; neither was their 

place found any more in heaven. 9 And the great 

dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called the 


‘Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world: 


he was cast out into the earth, and his angels were 
EEE SSS SELLE eee 


many of the preceding representations. The only visions to which it 
is applied afterwards are those of the beast (verse 3) and of the 
seven angels of the last plagues. Perhaps it denotes not so much 
that which is significant as remarkable, something surpassingly 
sublime or terrific, extraordinary in its mystic character among 
mysteries, as miracles (to which the same word is sometimes applied) 
are among common events (Webster and Wilkinson). “ Woman 
clothed with the sun ;’’ compare the description in Sol. Song. vi. 10. 
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cast out with him. 10 And I heard a loud voice 
saying in heaven, Now is come salvation, and 
strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of his Christ: for the accuser of our brethren 
is cast down, which accused them before our God 
day and night. 11 And they overcame him by the 
blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their testi- 
mony; and they loved not their lives unto the 
death. 


Here we see that early prophecy eminently fulfilled, in which God said he 
would put enmity between the seed of woman and the seed of the serpent, 
Gen. iii. 15. Where you will observe, | ; 

First. ‘The attempts of Satan and his agents, to prevent the increase of the 
church, by devouring her offspring as soon as it was born. Of this we have a 
very lively description, in the most proper images. | | 5 

1, We see how the church is represented in this vision. Ist. As “a woman, 
the weaker part of the world; but the spouse of Christ, and the mother of the 
saints. 2nd. As “clothed with the sun,” the imputed righteousness of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Having put on Christ, who is “the Sun of righteousness,” 
she, by her relation to Christ, is invested with honourable rights and privi- 
leges, and shines in hisrays. 3rd. As having “the moon under her feet,” that 
is, the world. She stands upon it, but lives above it; her heart and hope is not 
set upon sublunary things, but on the things that are in heaven, where her 
Head is. 4th. As having on “her head a crown of twelve stars;” that is, the 
doctrine of the Gospel preached by the twelve apostles, which is a crown of 
glory to alltrue believers. 5th. As in travail, crying out, “and pained to be 
delivered.” She was pregnant, and now in pain to bring forth a holy progeny 
to Christ. Desirous that what was begun in the conviction of sinners might 
end in their conversion; and when the children were brought to the birth, 
there might be strength to bring forth, and that she might see of the travail of 
her soul. 

2. How the grand enemy of the church is represented. Ist. As “a great red 
dragon.” “A dragon,” for strength and terror; “ared dragon,” for fierceness 
and cruelty. 2nd. As “having seven heads,” that is, placed on seven hills, as 
Rome was; and therefore it is probable pagan Rome is here meant. 3rd. As 
“having tex horns,” divided into ten provinces, as the Roman empire was by 
Angustus Cwxsar. 4th. As having “seven crowns upon his heads,” which is 
after expounded to be seven kings, ch. xvii. 10. 5th. As drawing with his tail 
a “third part of the stars of heaven,” and casting them down to the earth. 
Turning the ministers and professors of the Christian religion out of their 
places and privileges, and making them as weak and useless as he could. 6th. 
As standing “ before the woman, to devour her child as soon as it should be 
born.” Very vigilant to crush the Christian religion in its birth, and entirely 
to prevent the growth and continuance of it in the world. 


FROM MEDAL OF MAXIMIN AS HERCULES DESTROYING THE HYDRA OF 
CHRISTIANITY, 


Secondly. The unsuccessfulness of these attempts against the church. For, 

1. She was safely delivered of “a man-child,” ver. 5. By which some under- 
stand Christ; others, Constantine; but others, with greater propriety, a race 
of true believers, strong and united, resembling Christ, and designed, under 
him, to rule the nations with a rod of iron; that is, shall Judge the world, by 
their doctrine and lives now, and as assessors with Christ at the great day. 

2. Care was taken of this child; it “was caught up to God, and to his 
throne;” that is, taken into his special, powerful, and immediate protection. 
The Christian religion has been, from its infancy, the special care of the great 
God, * and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

3. Care was taken of the mother, as well as@f the child; ver. 6, she “fled into 
the wilderness; a place prepared” both for her safety and sustenance. The 
church was in an obscure state, dispersed; and this proved her security, 
through the care of Divine providence. This, her obscure and private state, 
was for a limited time, not to continue always. 


REVELATION XII. 


Thirdly. The attempts of the dragon do not only prove unsuccessful against || 


the church, but fatal to his own interests; for, upon his endeavour to devour 
the man-child, he cnpared all the powers of heaven against him; ver. 7, “There 
-_ war in heaven.” eaven will espouse the quarrel of the church. Here 
observe, 

1. The seat of this war; in heaven, in the church, which is the kingdom of 
heaven on earth; and under the care of Heaven, and in the same interest. 

2. The parties; “ Michael and his angels” on one side, and “the dragon and 
his angels” on the other. Christ, the great angel of the covenant, and his 
faithful followers; and Satan and all his instruments. This latter party would 
be much superior in number. and outward strength te the other; but the 
strength of the church lies in having the Lord Jesus for the Captain of their 
salvation. 

3. The success of the battle; “ The dragon and his angels fought, and pre- 
vailed not.” There was a great struggle on both sides, but the victory fell to 
Christ and his church; and the dragon and his angels were not only conquered, 
but cast out. The pagan idolatry, which was worshipping devils, was extir- 
pated out of the empire in the time of Constantine. 

Fourthly. The triumphant song that was composed and used on this occasion, 
ver. 10,11, Where observe, 

i. How the Conqueror is adored; “ Now is come salvation, and strength, and 


| 


| accused Job, and thus he accused Joshua the high priest, Zec. iii. 1. 
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the kingdom of our God, and the power of his Christ.” Now God hath shewn 
himself to be a mighty God; now Christ hath shewn himself to be a strong 
and mighty Saviour. His own arm has brought salvation, and now his kingdom 
will be greatly enlarged and established. ‘The salvation and strength of the 
church is all to be aseribed to the King and Head of the church. 

2. How the conquered enemy is described. 1st. By his malice. He was “the 
accuser of the brethren,” and “ accused them before their God, night and day.” 
He appeared before God as an adversary to the church, continually bringing in 
indictments and accusations against them, whether true or false. Tae oe 

oug 

he hates the presence of God, yet he is willing to appear there to accuse the 
people of God. Let us therefore take heed that we give him no cause of accu- 
sation against us; and that, when we have sinned, we presently go in before the 
Lord, and accuse and condemn ourselves, and commit our cause to Christ, as 
our advocate. 2nd. By his disappointment and defeat. He and all his accusa- 
tions are cast out, the indictments quashed, and the accuser turned out of the 
court with just indignation. 

3. How the victory was gained. The servants of God overcame Satan, 
Ist. “ By the blood of the Lamb,” as the meritorious cause. Christ by dying, 
destroyed him that hath the power of. death, that is, the devil. ond. By the 
word of their testimony,” as the great instrument of war, “the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God.” By a resolute, powerful preaching the 
everlasting Gospel, “ which is mighty through God, to pull down strongholds.” 
By their courage and patience in sufferings; ‘They loved not their lives unto 
the death.” hen the love of life stood in competition with their loyalty to 
Christ, they loved not their Ifves so well but they could give them up to death, 
could lay them down in Christ’s cause. Their love to their own lives was over- 
come by stronger affections of another nature; and this, their courage and zeal, 
helped to confound their enemies, and to convince many of the spectators, 
and to confirm the souls of the faithful, and so contributed greatly to this 
victory. 


12 Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye that 
dwell in them. Woe to the inhabiters of the earth 
and of the sea! for the devil is come down unto you, 
having great wrath, because he knoweth that he 
hath but a short time. 13 And when the dragon 
saw that he was cast unto the earth, he persecuted 
the woman which brought forth the man child. 14 
And to tle woman were given two wings of a great 
eagle, that she might fly into the wilderness, into her 

lace, where she is nourished for a time, and times, 
and half a time, from the face of the serpent. 15 
And the serpent cast out of his mouth water as a 
flood after the woman, that he might cause her to 
be carried away of the flood. 16 And the earth 
helped the woman, and the earth opened her mouth, 
and swallowed up the flood which the dragon cast 
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IMPERIAL DRAGON STANDARD. 


out of his mouth. 17 And the dragon was wroth 
with the woman, and went to make war with the 
remnant of her seed, which keep the command- 
ments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. : 


We have here an account of this war, so happily finished in heaven, or in the 
church, as it was again’ renewed and carried on in the wilderness, the place tu 
which the church was fled, and where she had been for sume time secured, by 
the special care of her God and Saviour. Observe, 

First. The warning given of that distress and calamity that should fall upon 
the inhabitants of the world in general, through the wrath and rage of the 
devil; for though his malice is chiefly bent against the servants of God, yet he 


The clothing with the sun is understood by some to indicate the 
Church invested with the light of Divine truth, of spiritual life, and 
salvation to enlighten and revive the world. “The moon under her 
feet: taken by some to indicate the Church in her temporal aspect, 
subject to change; by others to mean the inferiority and fickleness 
of world-religions, which failed to give enduring light to men. 
*‘Twelve stars :” by some referred to the twelve tribes of Israel, by 
others to the twelve apostles. 
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xii. 5. “ Rod of iron:’”’ understood by Wordsworth and others of 


the inflexible rule of Gol’s Word. “ With it the masculine spirits of 
the Church, being endowed with power by Christ, overcome the 
world; they shiver into atoms the earthy, brittle theories of corrupt 
religion and carnal philosophy” (Wordsworth). 

xii. 11. “ They overcame by the blood of the Lamb :” Alford here 
and in the next clause renders “ because of.” The preposition here 
used is followed by the accusative case, and points to the antecedent 
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is an enemy and hater of mankind as such; and, being defeated in his designs 
against the church, he is resolved to give all the disturbance he can to the world 
in general; ver. 12, “ Woe to the inhabitants of the earth and sea.” ‘he rage 
of Satan grows so much the greater as he is limited both in place and time. 
When he was confined to the wilderness, and had but a short time to reign 
there, he comes with the greater wrath. 

Secondly. His second attempt upon the church now in the wilderness; “ He 
persecuted the woman which brought forth the man-child,” ver. 13. Observe, 

1. The care that God had-taken of his church. He had conveyed her, as on 
eagles’ wings, into a place of safety provided for her, where she was to con- 
tinue for a certain space of time, couched in prophetic characters, taken from 
Dan. vii. 25. 

2. The continual malice of the dragon against the church. Her obscurity 
could not altogether protect her. The old subtle serpent, that at first lurked 
in paradise, now follows the church into the wilderness, and casts out a flood 
of water after her to carry her away. ‘This is thought to be meant of a flood of 
error and heresy, which were breathed by Arius, Nestorius, Pelagius, and many 
more, by which the church of God was in danger of being overwhelmed and 
earried away. The church of God is in more danger from heretics than from 
Beer seers and heresies are as certainly from the devil as open force and 
violence, 

Thirdly. The seasonable help provided for the church in this dangerous 
juncture; ver. 16, “The earth helped the woman, and opened her mouth and 
swallowed up the flood.” Some think we are to understand the swarms of 
Goths and Vandals that invaded the Roman empire, and found work for the 
Arian rulers, that otherwise would have been as furious persecutors as the 
pagan had been, and had exercised great cruelties already; but God vpened a 

reach of war, and the flood was in a manner swallowed up thereby, and the 
church enjoyed some respite. God often sends the sword to avenge the quarrel 
of his covenant. And when men choose new gods, then there is danger of war 
in the gates. Intestine broils and contentions often end in the invasions of a 
common enemy. 

Fourthly. The devil, being thus defeated in his designs Bp the universal 
church, now turns his rage against particular persons and places. His malice 
against the woman pushes him on “ to make war with the remnant of her seed.” 
Some think hereby are meant the Albigéases, that were first by Diocletian 
driven up into barren and mountainous places, and afterwards cruelly murdered 
by popish rage and power, for several generations; and for no other reason 
but because they kept the commandments of God, and held the testimony of 

esus Christ. Their fidelity to God and Christ, both in doctrine, worship, and 
practice, was that which exposed them to the rage of Satan and his instruments; 
and will do so still, less or more, to the end of the world, when the last enemy 
shall be destroyed. 

(‘The period when the woman was thus arrayed and ready to bring forth the 
man-child, or when the church was exhibited in her children as in a state of 

andeur, peg ae and power, was about the year 313, when the celebrated 

ecree of Licinius and Constantine was issued; when two-thirds of the Roman 
empire became professedly Christian, and only one third of it continued pagan, 
under Maximin, and continued to parpeoute the Christians. We have, then, 
the Christian church united—bright from trials she had passed through— 
ascendant in the political firmament—emperors shedding on it the rays of the 
imperial sun, and her chief ministers a starry coronal around her head. Now, 
the commencement of the woman’s gestation was the year 33, the year of our 
Lord’s resurrection, when the church, properly speaking, became developed. 
From that period there elapsed, on obvious grounds, the number of nine pro- 
phetie months, or forty prophetic weeks, or two hundred and eighty prophetic 
days; that is, two hundred and eighty literal years, which is the illustration of 
the chronological period here mysteriously shadowed forth. Adding, then, to 
the year 33—the year of our Lord’s resurrection—the nine prophetic months, or 
the two hundred and eighty literal years, we come down to the year 313, when 
the Milan decree was issued. Her travail began a prophetic week, or seven 
literal years, previously in the Diocletian persecution, and amid the prosperity, 
toleration, and countenance accorded to the Christians, the man-child was 
brought forth, and speedily raised to imperial power, invested with all the 
patronage of emperors, and while the old pagan Roman power, or the dragon, 
concentrated in Maximin, the ruler of a third of the empire, stood as ready to 
destroy him, but was prevented from accomplishing his purpose. ‘Then,’ says 
Gibbon, ‘the death of Maximin delivered the church from the last and most 
implacable of her enemies.’ In other words, in A. D. 313, when the woman 
brought forth the man-child, the dragon lost his power; he beheld the out- 
peering grandeur and elevation of the Christian church, or, in the words of 
Gibbon, * Christianity seated on the throne of the Roman world,’ and Theodo- 
sius and the Christians already ruling the pagans with a rod of iron. It is said, 
“T heard a loud voice from heaven,” that is, from the firmamental heaven, from 
which Mahomet, as a star, fell; that is, the high places of authority and power 
“saying, Now is come salvation,” &c It was the song of the rejvicing Chris- 
tians, at length raised from their outward affliction tv prosperity and grandeur, 
—a period at which they most erroneously, but naturally, on so great and unex- 
pected a transition, supposed that the millennial kingdom had arrived. It was 
an era so bright and brilliant that dawned upon the world, that even the mar- 
tyrologist, Fox, has recorded it as his conviction, that the millennium began 
when Constantine established the Christian church. 

After this song was sung by the Christians raised to power and a felting it 
is said, “ Woe to the inhabiters of the earth.” But this woe, mentioned in 
ver. 12, is no part of the song of victor, and it is to be regretted that the break 
in the chapter is not marked to shew’\ at such is the case. “ And they over- 
came him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony. 
Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye that dwell in them.” ‘Then a new 
paragraph, being no part of the song of the triumphant Christians, but dictated 
to John by the Holy Spirit, begins: “ Woe to the inhabiters of the earth, and 
of the sea; for the devil is come down unto you, having great wrath, because he 
knoweth that he hath but a short time.” Now, after this prosperity—this out- 
ward and visible prosperity, which encompassed the outward and the visible 
church—is there in the page of history the record of any woe that fell speedily 
on Christendom? At the very period when the church rose to almost more than 
earthly grandeur, there burst upon the world a woe almost wuprecedented in 
the history of the past; that woe was the outbreak of the most pestilent heresy 
that ever tormented the church—what is called the Arian heresy. Arius, a 
presbyter or minister of morn oder: first denied the deity of Christ, and, of 
necessity, rejected the atonement: Such, then, was the woe that fell upon the 
chvrch of those times—a dark and blasting stain—distinect from popery in its 
dogmas, but conspiring with it against truth, the one a negation of truth—the 
other a deadly corruption of it. After this we read of the woman’s flight into 
the wiJderness ; that is, true Christians ceased to be seen—they did not appear 
to the world; and Milner, the historian, gives the best fulfilment of this when 
he states that, in consequence of Arianism without, and the church’s exaltation 
to civil and imperial greatness, ‘the practical use of a crucified Saviour for 
troubled consciences was scarcely to be seen, and the real Gospel of Christ 
began to be hidden from men,’—the true church, in short, was about to retire 
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into the wilderness. ‘ Godliness,’ he adds, ‘lived obscure in hermitages, and 
abroad the Gospel was almost buried in faction and ambition.” And Mosheim 
also, a less spiritual but no less true historian, says, ‘Good men were mixed 
with the bad; but, by degrees, the bad so multiplied that men truly holy and 
devoted to God appeared more rarely, and the pious few were almost crushed 
by the vicious multitude ;’ and ‘ fictions,’ adds Mosheim, ‘ of early origin, about 
saint-veneration and relics, and purifying, or fire, and celibacy, now so prevailed 
as, in course of time, almost to thrust true religion aside, or at least to obscure 
and tarnish it.’ But we find another incident recorded in this chapter; two 
wings of a great eagle were given to the woman to help her to go into the wil- 
derness. ‘The recognition of vital Christianity by the pious emperor Theodosius 
aided Christ’s people. He cast the Arians out from the churches, restored, we 
are told, the Trinitarians, and saved the empire for eighteen years from the 
impending irruption of the Goths—during which suspense and interval the 
woman had time to prepare for her flight into the wilderness. These eighteen 
years were the respite. It is a remarkable fact, that the Vandals, Visigoths 
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and Huns, who had adopted universally the Arian or Socinian creed, rushe 

into Rome, endeavouring to exterminate Trinitarians wherever they found 
them, and to establish the Arian heresy as supreme over the length and 
breadth of the empire. But it is added ined: that when the dragon poured 
these floods after her, “the earth opened her mouth and swallowed up the 
flood which the dragon cast out of his mouth.” What is the soluticn of this? 
We find that when the Arian Goths invaded Rome, they did not, a. the Maho- 
metans, retain their own religion and their own king, and insist on the con- 
quered adopting them. On the contrary, they parted with all—they were quite 
absorbed by the orthodox Romans—they renounced their Arianism as they 
settled, and were merged amid the Trinitarian population; and thus the earth, 
in the language of the Apocalypse, ST eee up the flood, and helped the 
woman in her flight into the wilderness.—A.S.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 


We have in this chapter a farther discovery and description of the church’s enemies, 
not other enemies than are mentioned before, but described after another manner, that 
the methods of their enmity may more fully appear. hey are represented as two 
beasts: the first you have an account of, ver. 1—1]; the second, ver. 12 tothe end, 
By the first some understand Rome pagan; and by thesecond, Rome papal. But others 
understand Rome papal to be represented by both these beasts; by the first in its 
secular power, by the second in its ecclesiastical. 


ND I stood upon the sand 
of the sea, and saw a beast 
rise up out of the sea, having 
seven heads and ten horns, 
and upon his horns ten 
crowns, and upon his heads 
the name of blasphemy. 2 
And the beast which I saw. 
was like unto a leopard, and 
his feet were as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as 
the mouth of a lion: and the dragon gave him his 
power, and his seat, and great authority. 3 And I 
saw one of his heads as it were wounded to death ; 
and his deadly wound was healed: and all the world 
wondered after the beast. 4 And they worshipped 
the dragon which gave power unto the beast: and 
they worshipped the beast, saying, Who is like unto 
the beast? who is able to make war with him? 5 
And there was given unto him a mouth speaking 
great things and blasphemies ; and power was given 
unto him to continue forty and two months. 6 And 
he opened his mouth in blasphemy against God, to 
blaspheme his name, and his tabernacle, and them 
that dwell in heaven. 7 And it was given unto him 
to make war with the saints, and to overcome them: 
and power was given him over all kindreds, and 
tongues, and nations. 8 And all that dwell upon 
the earth shall worship him, whose names are not 
written in the book of life of the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. 9 If any man have an 
ear, let him hear. 10 He that leadeth into cap- 
tivity shall go into captivity: he that killeth with 
the sword must be killed with the sword. Here is 
the patience and the faith of the saints. 


We have here an account of the rise, figure, and progress of the first beast, 
And observe, 


or remoter cause. They overcame because of the blood of the Lamb— 
i.e., because Christ had died for them. So also ‘‘ because of the 
word ”—i.e., on account of the word of their testimony. 

xii. 12. “Woe to the inhabiters of the earth:” all the old MSS. 
read, “ Woe to the earth and the sea.” 

xii. 14. “Two wings:” rathr, “two wings of the great eagle.” 
Compare Exod. xix. 4, to which allusion may be here made. The 
powerful support and protection of the Divine Providence here indi- 


cated has been manifested both to the Church of the Old Testament 
and of the New. 

xii. 15. “‘ Flood :” Alford renders ‘‘ river” in both this verse and 
the following. 

xiii. 1. “ And I stood :” some of the best MSS. read “ he stood.” 
This throws the reference back to the closing verse of chap. xii, 
The dragon standing on the sand of the sea gave his power to the 
beast which rose out of it. “A beast:”’ rendered by Alford “ wild 
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First. From what situation the apostle saw this monster. He seemed to him- 
self to stand upon the sea-shore, though it is probable he was still in a rapture; 
but he took yrgngy! ee Phys tp island Patmos;” but whether in the body or 
out of the body he could not tell. 

Secondly. From whence this beast came; “ Out of the sea.” And yet, by the 
description of it, it should be more likely to be a land monster; but the more 
monstrous every thing about it was, the more proper an emblem it would be to 
set forth the mystery of iniquity andtyranny. |. 

Thirdly. What was the form and shape of this beast. It was, for the most 
part, “like a leopard,” but its feet were like “the feet of a bear, and its mouth 
as the mouth of a lion;” it had “seven heads and ten horns, and upon its heads 
the name of blasphemy ;” a most horrid, hideous monster! In some part of this 
description here seems to be an allusion to Daniel's vision of the four beasts 
which represented the four monarchies, Dan. vii. 1—3, &c. One of those beasts 
was like a lion, another like a bear, and another like a leopard. This beast was 
a sort of composition of those three, with the fierceness, strength, and swiftness 
of them all. The seven heads, und the ten horns, seem to design its several 
powers; the ten crowns, its tributary princes; the word “blasphemy” on its 
forehea proriaims its direct enmity and opposition to the glory of God, by 

romoting idolatry. 
> Fondly. The ee and spring of his authority; and that was, “the 
dragon;” he “ gave him his power, and seat, and great authority.” He was set 
up by the devil, and supported by him to do his work, and promote his interest; 
and he lent him all the assistance he could. 

Fifthly. A dangerous wound given him, and yet unexpectedly healed, ver. 3. 
Some think, by this wounded head, we are to understand the abolishing of 
pagan idolatry ; and, by the healing of the wound, the introducing the popish 
idolatry ; the same in substance with the former, only in a new dress, and which 
as effectually answers the devil’s design as that did. 

Sixthly. The honour and worship paid to this infernal monster ; “ All the 
world wondered after the beast.” ‘They all admired his power, and policy, and 
success, and they worshipped the dragon, that gave power to the beast; and 
they worshipped the beast. They paid honour and subjection to the devil and 
his instruments, and thought there was no power able to withstand them; so 
great was the darkness, degeneracy, and the madness of the world. 

[There had been very recently a new election to the popedom. The announce- 
ment was made at the time from the window of the conclave of cardinals: 
*1 tell you tidings of great joy; a new pope is elected, Leo X.;’ and the fes- 
tivities began, on his coronation at St. Peter’s, immediately after. But the 
grander ceremonial of his going to take possession of the church of his bishopric, 
St. John Lateran,—that church by the bishopric of which, as the mother 
and mistress of all churches, he is to be constituted not only bishop of Rome, 
but, by consequence, of the church universal,_was delayed for a month, to 
allow of the proper pomp attending it. And now the day is come for its cele- 
bration, The city is thronged with visitors on the occasion. Besides the 
hierarchy of Rome, there appear many of the independent princes of Italy; 
ambassadors, also, from most of the states of western Christendom; and, 
moreover, the episcopal and ecclesiastical deputies that have assembled to 
represent the church universal in the general council now holden at the 
Lateran.—The horses of the bishops and cardinals preceding him are covered 
from head to foot with white tragpings. He comes forth himself, too, on a 
white horse; a cope of richest br alg anther him; the ring of espousal 
with the universal church glittering on his right hand ring-finger; and on his 
head the regno, or imperial tiara of three crowns. A eeecey is borne over 
him by the chief Roman authorities. The streets are strewed with tapestry 
and flowers for him to pass over. The welkin rings with acclamations of 
welcome. The multitudes fall on their knees, as he approaches, to receive his 
benediction. ‘It seemed to me,’ says the narrator of the pageant, ‘that it 
was the Redeemer of mankind on the Palm Sunday going to Jerusalem; there 
being substituted only for “Hosannah to the Son of David!” the acclamation, 
“ Viva papa leone !”—‘ Life to the pope, the lion!’’—In the triumphal are, near 
the bridge of St. Angelo, there appear two lions, each with one foot on the 
papal insignia, to designate that it is the pope they symbolize, the other on the 
mundane globe, and with the legends, as the cry uttered by them, *'The prey is 
worthy of my glory,’ and, ‘ ‘To me the charge belongs.’ With which last we may 
associate that in the Via Pontificum, where a pope sits enthroned, and two 
kings, having cast their crowns before him, kneel and worship. ‘These a lion 
is represented as blandly licking and fondling. But on other two, that appear 
armed and hostile in the distance, another lion seems as about to spring, and 
the motto, ‘ Prostratis_placidus, rebellibus ferox, proclaims, as with lion's roar, 
that submission, implicit submission, is the law of this pontifical empire.— 
Elliott, vol. ii., p. 49—57, where see authorities.] 


ROMISH MEDAL OF THE POPE AS LION OF THE TRIBE OF JUDAH. 


Seventhly. How he exercised his infernal power and policy. He had a 
“mouth speaking great things and blasphemies.” He blasphemed God, the 
name of God, the tabernacle of God, and all them that dwell in heaven; and he 
made war with the saints, and overcame them, and gained a sort of universal 
empire in the world. Observe, 1. His malice was principally levelled at the 
God of heaven and his heavenly attendants; at God, in making images of him 
that is invisible, and in worshipping them; at the tabernacle of God, that is, 
say some, at the human nature of the Lord Jesus Christ, in which God dwells 
as in a tabernacle; (this is dishonoured by their doctrine of transubstantiation 
that will not suffer his body to be a true body, and will put it into the power of 
every priest to prepare a body for Christ;) and against them that dwell in 
heaven, the glorified saints, by putting them into the place of the pagan demons; 
aud praying to them, which they are so far from being pleased with, that they 
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truly judge themselves wronged and dishonoured by it. Thus the malice of the 
devil shews itself against heaven and the blessed inhabitants of heaven. These 
are above the reach of his power; all he can do is to blaspheme them. But the 
saints on earth are more exposed to his cruelty, and he sometimes is permitted 
to triumph over them and trample upon them. 

Eighthly. The limitation of the devil’s power and success, and that both as 
to time and persons. 1. He is limited in point of time; his reign is to “continue 
forty and two months,” ver. 5, suitable to the other prophetical characters of 
the reign of antichrist. 2. He is limited as to the persons and people that he 
shall entirely subject to his will and power; it will be only those whose names 
are not written in the Lamb’s book of life. Christ had a chosen remnant 
redeemed by his blood, recorded in his book, sealed by his Spirit; and though 
the devil and antichrist might overcome their bodily strength, and take away 
the natural life, they could never conquer their souls, nor prevail with them to 
forsake their Saviour and revolt to his enemies. 

Ninthly. Here is a demand of attention to what is here discovered of the 

reat sufferings and troubles of the church, and an assurance given, that when 

od has accomplished his work on Mount Sion, his refining work, then he will 
turn his hand against the enemies of his people; and they that have killed with 
the sword shall themselves fall by the sword, ver. 10; and they that led the 

eople of God into captivity shall themselves be made captives. And here now 
is that which will be proper exercise for the patience and faith of the saints: 
patience under the prospect of so great sufferings, and faith in the prospect of 
so glorious a deliverance. 

(St. John saw this beast rising out of the sea, but the Roman empire was risen 
and established long before St. John’s time; and therefore this must be the 
Roman empire, not in its then present, but.in some future, shape and form; and 
it arose in another shape and form, after it was broken in pieces by the incur- 
sions of the northern nations. The beast hath seven heads and ten horns, 
which are the well known marks and signals of the Roman empire; the seven 
heads alluding to the seven mountains whereon Rome was situated, and to the 
seven forms of government which successively prevailed there; and the ten 
horns signifying the ten kingdoms into which the Roman empire was divided. 
It is remarkable that the dragon had seven crowns upon his heads, but the 
beast hath upon his horns ten crowns; so that there had been in the meanwhile 
a revolution of power from the heads of the dragon to the horns of the beast, 
and the sovereignty, which befure was exercised by Rome alone, was now trans- 
ferred and divided among ten kingdoms; but the Roman empire was not 
divided into ten kingdoms till after it was become Christiah. Although the 
heads had lost their crowns, yet they still retained the name of blasphemy. - 
In all its heads, in all its forms of government, Rome was still guilty of idolatry 
and blasphemy. Imperial Rome was called, and delighted to be called, 1. The 
eternal city, the heavenly city, the goddess of the earth, the goddess; and had 
her temples and altars with incense and sacrifices offered up to her; and how 
the papal Rome likewise hath arrogated to herself Divine titles and honours, 
there will be a fitter occasion of shewing in the following part of this deserip- 
tion. As Daniel’s fourth beast (Dan. vii. 7) was without a name, and devoured 
and brake in pieces the three former, so this beast (ver. 2) is also without a name 
and partakes of the nature and qualities of the three former, having the body o 
a eopards which was the third beast, or Grecian empire, and the feet of a bear, 
which was the second beast, or Persian empire; and the mouth of a lion, which 
was the first beast, or Babylonian empire; and consequently this must be the 
same as Daniel’s fourth beast, or the Roman empire. But still it is not the 
same beast, the same empire entirely, but with some variation. And, 2. The 
dragon gave him his power, évvaui, or ‘his armies, and his seat,’ Yoovoy, or ‘his 
imperial throne,’ and great authority or jurisdiction over all the parts of his 
empire. The beast, therefore, is the successor and substitute of the dragon or 
of the idolatrous heathen Roman empire; and what other idolatrous power 
hath succeeded to the heathen emperors in Rome, all the world is a judge and 
a witness. he dragon, having failed in his purpose of restoring the old heathen 
idolatry, delegates hs Bear ee to the beast, and thereby introduces a new species 
of idolatry, nominally different, but essentially the same,—the worship of angels 
and saints instead of the gods and demigods of antiquity. Another mark 
whereby the beast was peculiarly distinguished was ‘‘one of his heads as it 
were wounded to death,” ver. 3.—Bishop Newton. Let us here avail our- 
selves of the aid of an interpreter who, we are sure, will not mislead us. In 
Ttev. xvii. 9, 10, we are told the seven heads have a twofold signification: 
Ist. They symbolize the seven hills which were to be the seat of the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. We are farther informed that the seven heads also 
symbolize seven kings, that is, seven forms of government. Now, such is the 
number of distinct forms of government which the Roman empire has assumed 
from first to last—kings, consuls, dictators, decemvirs, military tribunes, em- 
perors. Of these kings, or forms of governments, it was said, “ Five are fallen, 
and one is, and the other is not yet come.” Five of these had fallen before the 
days of John; the sixth, namely, the imperial, was then in being; and the 
seventh was then future. It was intimated, “and when he” (the seventh head) 
“cometh, he must continue a short space.” Who is this seventh head, whose 
term of existence was to be so brief? On no point are apocalyptic commen- 
tators more divided, or their conclusions more vague. Mede makes the seventh 
head the demi-Casar, or western emperor. Bishop Newton thinks the duke- 
dom of Rome, established after the conquest of the Heruli, is meant. Others 
suppose that the Christian emperors constituted the seventh head, and had its 
wound by the sword of the Heruli. Mr. Elliot finds the seventh head in the 
change of government that took place under Diocletian, who, together with 
his successors, in place of emperor or general of the Roman armies, became 
king or lord; and in place of the laurel, crown, and purple, assumed the diadem 
and robe of silk—the Asiatic symbols of absolute rule. This was followed by 
great and fundamental changes in the administration, and is marked by Gibbon 
as the ‘new form of administration.’ These are the nearest approaches which 
have been made to the solution of the difficulty of the seventh head, “ And 
I saw one of his heads as it were wounded to death.” This form of goyern- 
ment was extinguished by the sword of the Goths. A new head was to arise 
in the room of that which was cut off; and this, though it should count only as 
the seventh, would in reality be the eighth; and under it the beast was to go 
into perdition; “he is the eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition.” 
Who is the eigth head? ‘To this question an answer is given by the angel him- 
self: “The beast that thou sawest was, and is not. Aud the beast that was, 
and is not, even he is the eighth.” From which we infer that the papacy is the 
eighth head. This is a singular and apparently contradictory account of the 
beast,—‘‘the beast that was, and is not, and yet is.” How was it possible that 
both statements could be true,—that the beast had ceased to exist, and yet was 
in existence, that is, when it was the object of wonder to all who dwelt on the 
earth? And yet this account is perfectly consistent with fact. Pagan and 
imperial Rome had existed; but the Gothic invasion had brought its existence 
to an end, apparently for ever; but it rose again in its decem-regal state. It 
was the same empire in reality which existed now in the ten kingdoms, as had 
existed in its undivided form before the Gothic invasion. We have already 
shewn the identity of the seven-headed and the ten-horned beast of the abyss 
or sea with Daniel’s fourth monarchy. But Daniel’s fourth monarchy was the 


beast.” Man without God becomes degraded to the level of the 
beasts that perish. The nobler capacities are neglected, the lower 
are cultivated, and the ascendancy of the lower is man’s degrada- 
tion. This is the lesson of the transformation of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
pride and self-complacent boasting drove him forth among the 
beasts. 

xiii, 2. The description of the wild beast here is a kind of com- 
bination of the beasts of Dan. vii. A common usage makes wild 
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pire ye the base and greedy passions of men. 
er. v. 6. 

xiii. 3. “His deadly wound was healed :” or, with Alford, “‘ the 
stroke of its death was healed.” 

xiii. 4, “The dragon which gave:” rather, “ they worshipped the 
dragon because he gave.” : 

xiii. 6. ‘Them that dwell in heaven:” omit “andthem.” “They — 
blaspheme his name and tabernacle, which,” &c, oe) 


(Compare 
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Roman empire, and therefore the symbol before us is that of the Roman empire, 
which again reappeared. It had apparently been wounded to death; but it 
was resuscitated, and mainly through the papacy.—S. V. Gibbon says, ‘ Like 
Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Rome must have been erased 
from the earth, if the city had not been actuated by a vital principle which 
restored her to honour and dominion.’ This vital principle he explains to 
be a tradition that two Jewish teachers, a tent-maker and a fishermen, had 
been executed at Rome, in the circus of Nero—that after five hundred years 
their genuine or fictitious relies were adored as the palladium of Rome—and 
that about this time the bishopric of Rome was filled by one of living energy, 
the first of the Gregories. And two writers, describing the time when the 
eighth head thus became Satan’s compensation for the wounding and death of 
the seventh head, or paganism, that passed away, neither of them of great 
celebrity, thus write:—Augustin Steuchus: ‘The empire having been over- 
thrown, unless God had raised up the pontificate, Rome would have become 
uninhabitable.” Blondus writes: ‘The princes of the world now adore and 
worship as perpetual dictators the successors, not of Cesar, but of the fisher- 
man Peter, that is, the supreme pontiff, the substitute of the afore-mentioned 
emperor.’ And Muller, the celebrated German historian, gives a confirmation 
of the Apocalypse, when he remarks, ‘ With the exception of the papacy, these 
ten kingdoms had no other point of union.’—A. S.] 


11 And I beheld another beast coming up out of 
the earth; and he had two horns like a lamb, and he 
spake as a dragon. 12 And he exerciseth all the 

ower of the first beast before him, and causeth the 
earth and them which dwell therein to worship the 
first beast, whose deadly wound was healed. 13 
And he doeth great wonders, so that he maketh fire 
come down from heaven on the earth in the sight of 
men, 14 And deceiveth them that dwell on the 
earth by the means of those miracles which he had 

ower to do in the sight of the beast; saying to 
them that dwell on the earth, that they should make 
an image to the beast, which had the wound by a 
sword, and did live. 15 And he had power to give 
life unto the image of the beast, that the image of 
the beast should both speak, and cause that as man 
as would not worship the image of the beast should 
be killed. 16 And he causeth all, both small and 
great, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a 
mark in their right hand, or in their foreheads: 
17 And that no man might buy or sell, save he that 
had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the 
number of his name. 18 Here is wisdom. Let him 
that hath understanding count the number of the 
beast : for it is the number of a man; and his num- 


ber zs Six hundred threescore and six. 


Those that think the first beast signifies Rome pagan, by this second beast 
would understand Rome papal, that does promote idolatry and pda but in 
amore soft and lamb-like manner. Those that understand the first beast of 
the secular power of the papacy take the second to intend its spiritual and 
ecclesiastical powers, which act under the disguise of religion and charity to 
the souls of men. Here observe, 

First. The form and shape of this second beast; “ He had two horns like 
a lamb,” but a mouth that spake like the dragon. All agree this must be some 
great impostor, that under a pretence of religion shall deceive the souls of 
men. The papists would have it to be Apollonius Tyanzus ; but Dr. More has 
rejected that opinion, and fixes it upon the ecclesiastical powers of the papacy. 
The pope shews the horns of a lamb, pretends to be the vicar of Christ upon 
earth, and so to be vested with his power and authority; but his speech be- 
wrays him; for he gives forth those false doctrines and cruel decrees as shew 
him to belong to the dragon, and not to the lamb. [Among the different flags 
of all the kingdoms of the world, as may be seen by referring to Danville’s 
atlas, on the edge of a map there is one,—a lamb at the foot of the cross, thus :—] 
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Secondly. The power which he exerciseth ; all the power of the former 


beast, ver. 12. He promotes the same interest, pursues the same design in 
substance, which is, to draw men off from worshipping the true God, to worship 
those that by nature are no gods, and subject the souls and consciences of 
men to the will and authority of men, in opposition to the will of God. ‘This 


design is promoted by popery as well as by paganism, and by the crafty arts of 
at as well as by the secular arm; both serving the interests of the devil, 
though in a different manner. 

Thirdly. The methods by which this second beast carried on his interests 
and designs; and they are of three sorts: 1. Lying wonders, pretended 
miracles, by which they should be deceived, and prevailed with to worship the 
former beast in this new image or shape that was now made for him. ‘They 
would pretend to bring down fire from heaven, as Elias did. And God some- 
times permits his enemies, as he did the magicians of Egypt, to do things that 
seem very wonderful, and by which unwary persons may be deluded. It is 
well known the papal kingdom has been long supported by pretended miracles, 
2. Excommunications, anathemas, severe censures, by which they pretend to 
cut men off from Christ, and cast them into the power of the devil, but do 
indeed deliver them over to the secular power, that they may be put to death, 
And thus, notwithstanding their vile hypocrisy, they are justly charged with 
killing those that they cannot corrupt. 3. By disfranchisement; allowing none 
to enjoy natural, civil, or municipal rights, that will not worship that papal 
beast, that is, the image of the pagan beast. It is made a qualification for 
buying and selling the rights of nature, as well as for places of profit and trust, 
that they have the mark of the beast in their forehead, and in their right hand, 
and that they have the name of the beast and the number of his name. It is 
probable the mark, the name, and the number of the beast, may all signify the 
same thing, that they make an open profession of their subjection and obedi- 
ence to the papacy, which is receiving the mark in their forehead, and that they 
oblige themselves to use all their interest, power, and endeavour to promote 
the papal authority, which is receiving the mark in their right hands. We are 
told, Pope Martyn V., in his bull added to the Council of Constance, prohibits 
Roman Catholics to suffer any heretics to dwell in their countries, or to make 
any bargains, use any trades, or bear any civil offices; which is a very clear 
interpretation of this prophecy. 

Fourthly. We have here the number of the beast in such a manner given 
as shews the infinite wisdom of God, and will sufficiently exercise all the wis- 
dom and accuracy of men; the number is, “the number of a man,’ computed 
after the usual manner among men, and it is 666. Whether this be the number 
of the errors and heresies that are contained in popery, or, rather, as others, 
the number of the years from its rise to its fall, is not certain, mach less 
what that period is which is described by these prophetic numbers. ‘The most 
admired dissertation on this intricate subject is that of Dr. Potter, where 
the curious may find sufficient entertainment. It seems to me to be one 
of those seasons which God has reserved in his own power. Only this we 
know, God has written Mene, Tekel, upon all his enemies; he has numbered 
thelx days, and they shall be finished; but his own kingdom shall endure 
or ever. 

{Mention having been made of the number of the beast, or the number of his 
name, (for they are both the same,) the prophet proceeds to inform us what 
that number is, leaving us from the number to collect the name; ver. 18, “ Here 
is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count the number of the beast.” 
It is not, therefore, a vain and ridiculous attempt to search into this mystery, 
but, on the contrary, is recommended to us upon the authority of an apostle. 
For “it is the number of a man;” it is a method of numbering practised among 
men; as the measure of a man (ch. xxi. 17) is such a measure as men commonly 
make use of in measuring. It was a method paacuined among the ancients, to 
denote names by numbers; as the name of Thouth, or the Egyptian Mercury, 
was signified by the number 1218. St. Barnabas, the companion of St. Paul, in 
his epistle discovers in like manner the name of Jesus crucified in the number 
318; and other instances might be produced if there was occasion. It hath 
been the usual method in all God's dispensations, for the Holy Spirit to accom- 
modate his expressions to the customs, fashions, and manners of the several 
ages. Since, then, this art and mystery of numbers was so much used among the 
ancients, it is less wonderful that the beast also should have his number, and 
his number is 666. No name appears more proper and suitable than that famous 
one mentioned by Irenzus, who lived not long after St. John’s time, and was 
the disciple of Polycarp, the disciple of John. He saith that ‘the name Lateinos 
contains the number of 666; and it is very likely, because the last kingdom is so 
called, for they are Latins who now reign; but in this we will not glory ;’ that 
is, as it becomes a modest and pious man ina point of such difficulty, he will 
not be too confident of his explication. After the division of the empire, the 
Greeks and other Orientalists called the people of the western church, or church 
of Rome, Latins; and as Dr. Henry Moore expresseth it, they Latinize in 
every thing,—mass, prayers, hymns, litanies, canons, decretals, bulls, are con- 
ceived in Latin. The papal councils speak in Latin. Women themselves pray 
in Latin, Nor is the Scripture read in any other language under popery than 
Latin. Wherefore the council of ‘Trent commanded the vulgar Latin to be the 
only authentic version. Nor do their doctors doubt to prefer it to the Hebrew 
ana Geovk text itself, which was written by the prophets and apostles. In 
short, all things are Latin; the pope having communicated his language to the 
people under his dominion, as the mark and character of his empire. ming 
themselves, indeed, chose rather to be called Romans, and more absurdly still, 
Roman Catholic; and probably the apostle, as he hath made use of some 
Hebrew names in this book, as Abaddon (ch, xi. 11) and Armageddon 
(ch. xvi. 16), so might in this place likewise allude to the name in the He- 
brew language. Now Romiith is the Hebrew name for the Roman beast, or 
Roman kingdom ; and this word, as well as the former word Lateinos, contains 
the just and exact number, 666. 
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666 

It is really surprising that there should be such a fatal coincidence in both 
names in both languages. Mr. Pyle asserts, and I believe he may assert very 
truly, that ‘no other word in any language whatever can be found to express 
both the same number and the same thing.’—Bishop Newton. q 

We are told, says Dr. Chalmers, of another, or second, or representative 
power, subordinate to the primary one, and helpful in confirming his ascend- 
ency over the spirits of men. The plausibilities which are to mislead those of 
our own land might net issue as before from the monasteries and charitable 
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xiii. 10. Alford’s rendering of this verse is, “If any is for capti- 
vity, into captivity he goeth; if any to be slain with the sword, he 
must be slain with the sword. Here is,’ &c. According to the 
English version, the words are a warning to persecutors, like that of 
our Lord, “ He that taketh the sword shall perish with the sword.’ 
But the verse really inculcates patience and submission on the part 
of the persecuted ; even the oppressed have the consolation of know- 
ing that their trials are apportioned by a wise Providence, 


‘ 


xiii. 13. “Fire come down from heayen:” “from heaven” is 
omitted by two of the most ancient MSS. 

xiii, 18. “ Count:” Alford has ‘‘calculate.” The number is given 
in one MS. as six hundred and sixteen. The variation of reading 
was mentioned by Irenwus as early as the second century. 

xiv. 1. “A Lamb.’ rather, “the Lamb.” for such is the reading 
of all the ancient MSS. “Having his Father's name:” all the 
oldest MSS. read, “having his name and his Father’s written on 
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institutes of the middle ages; but we have talking senators now, and their under- 
lings, who would confound every distinction between truth and error—calling 
evil good, and good evil, and who would lull us into the delusion that there is 
no danger to be apprehended from the insidious and ever-plotting Jesuitism 
that is now every where at work. They might even deceive us by the mar- 
vellous results of their civilizing and educational processes. But let us not be 
deceived; and at the hazard of forfeiting all civil advantages, nay, even life 
itself, let us be enabled to stand up for the paramount claims of that know- 
ledge which alone can sanctify and save, even the knowledge of the one 
Mediator between God and man, and to whom all power has been given in 
heaven and earth. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.— Posthumous Works, 


vol. iv.] 
CHAPTER XIV. 


After an account of the great trials and sufferings which the servants of God had endured, 
we have now a more pleasant scene opening: the day begins now to dawn. And here 
we have represented, I. The Lord Jesus at the head of his faithful followers, ver. 1—5. 
II. Three angels sent successively to proclaim the fall of Babylon, and the things 

Ill. The vision of the 


antecedent and consequent to so great an event, ver. 6—12. 
harvest, ver. 13 to the end. 


ND I looked, and, lo, a 
Lamb stood on the mount 
*& Sion, and with him an hun- 


j vers forty and four thou- 
‘ 


sand, having his Father’s 
name written in their fore- 
heads. 2 And I heard a 
i, voice from heaven, as the 

voice of many waters, and 
as the voice of a great thun- 
der: and I heard the voice of harpers harping with 
their harps: 3 And they sung as it were a new 
song before the throne, and before the four beasts, 
and the elders: and no man could learn that song 
but the hundred and forty and four thousand, which 
were redeemed from the earth. 4 These are they 
which were not defiled with women; for they are 
virgins. These are they which follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth. These were redeemed from 
among men, being the firstfruits unto God and to 
the Lamb. 5 And in their mouth was found no 
guile: for they are without fault before the throne 
of God. 

Here we have one of the most pleasant sights that can be viewed in this 
world, the Lord Jesus Christ at the head of his faithful adherents and attend- 
ants. Where observe, 


First. How Christ appears ; as a lamb standing upon Mount Sion. Mount Sion 
is the gospel church ; Christ is with his church, and in the midst of her in all 
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her troubles, and therefore she is not consumed. It is his presence that secures 
her perseverance. He appears as a Lamb, a true Lamb, the Lamb of God. | 
There was a counterfeit lamb rose out of the earth in the last chapter, but was > 
really a dragon. Here Christ appears as the true paschal Lamb, to shew that 
his mediatorial government is the fruit of his sufferings, and the cause of his 
people’s safety and fidelity. 

Secondly. How his people appear; very honourably. 1. As to the numbers; 
they are many, even all that were sealed; not one of them lost in all the tribu- 
lations through which they had gone. 2. Their distinguishing badge; they 
had the name of God written in their foreheads. They made a bold and open | 
profession of their faith in God and Christ; and this being followed by suitable 
actings, they are known and approved. 3. Their congratulations and songs of 
praise, which were peculiar to the redeemed, ver. 3. Their praises were Todd 
as the thunder, or as the voice of many waters; they were melodious, as of 
harpers; they were heavenly, before the throne of God. ‘The song was new, 
suited to the new covenant, and unto that new and gracious dispensation of 
providence under which they now were. And their song was a secret to 
others; strangers intermeddled not with their joy. Others might repeat the 
words of the song, but they were strangers to the true sense and spirit of it. 
4. Their character and description. ist. They are described by their chastity 
and purity. They were virgins; they had not defiled themselves either 
with corporal or spiritual adultery. They had kept themselves clean from 
the abominations of the antichristian generation. 2nd. By their loyalty and 
stedfast adherence to Christ; they “follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” 
They follow the conduct of his word, Spirit, and providence, leaving it to him 
to lead them into what duties and difficulties he Fa 3rd. By their former 
designation to this honour; “'These were redeemed from among men, being 
the first-fruits to God and to the Lamb,” ver. 4. Here is plain evidence of 
a special redemption, “they were redeemed from among men.” Some of the 
children of men are, by redeeming mercy, distinguished from others; they were 
the “first-fruits unto God and to the Lamb ;” his choice ones, eminent in every 
grace, and the earnest of many more that should be followers of them, as they 
were of Christ. 4th, By their universal integrity and conscientiousness. There 
was no guile found in them, and they were “ without fault before the throne of 


God;” they were without any prevailing guile, any allowed fault, their hearts 
were right with God: and as for their human infirmities, they were freely par- | 
doned in Christ. This is the happy remnant who attend upon the Lord Jesus , 
és their Head and Lord; he is glorified in them, and they in him. : 
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6 And I saw another angel fly in the midst of hea- 
ven, having the everlasting gospel to preach unto 
them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue, and people, 7 Saying with 
a loud voice, Fear God, and give glory to him ; for 
the hour of his judgment is come: and worship hin 
that made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the 
fountains of waters. 8 And there followed another 
angel, saying, Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great 
city, because she made all nations drink of the wine 
of the wrath of her fornication. 9 And the third 
angel followed them, saying with a loud voice, If any 
man worship the beast and his image, and receive 
his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, 10 The 
same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, 
which is poured out without mixture into the cup of 
his indignation ; and he shall be tormented with fire 
and brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, 
and in the presence of the Lamb: 11 And the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever and 
ever: and they have no rest day nor night, who 
worship the beast and his image, and whosoever 
receiveth the mark of his name. 12 Here is the 
patience of the saints: here are they that keep the 


commandments of God, and the faith of Jesus. 


In this part of the chapter we have three angels or messengers sent from 
heaven, to give notice of the fall of Babylon, and of those things that were ante- 
cedent and consequent to that great event. 

First. The first angel was sent on an errand antecedent to it, and that was, 
to “preach the everlasting Gospel,” ver. 6, 7. Observe, 1. The Gospel is an 
everlasting Gospel; itis so in its nature, and shall be so in its consequences. 
Though all flesh be grass, “the word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 2. It is 
a work fit for an angel to preach this everlasting Gospel. Such is the dignity, 
and such the difficulty, of that work; and yet we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels. 3. That the everlasting Gospel is of great concern to all the world; 
and as it is the concern of all, it is very much to be desired that it should 
be made known to all, even “to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people.” 4. That the Gospel is the great means whereby men are brought to 
fear God and to give glory to him. Natural religion is not sufficient to keep up 
the fear of God, nor to secure to him glory from men. It is the Gospel that 
revives the fear of God, and retrieves his glory in the world. 5. When idolatr 
creeps into the churches of God, it is by the preaching of the Gospel, attend 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, that men are turned from idols to serve the 
living God, as the Creator of the “heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and the 
fountains of waters,” ver. 7. ‘l’o worship any God besides him that created the 
world is idolatry. 

Secondly. ‘the second angel follows the other, and proclaims the actual fall 
of Babylon. The preaching of the everlasting Gospel had shaken the founda- 


tions of antichristianism in the world, and hastened its downfal. By Babylon 
is generally understood Rome, which was before called Sodom and Egypt, for 
wickedness and cruelty, and is now first called Babylon, for her pride and 


idolatry. Observe, 1. What God has foreordained and foretold shall be done 
as certainly as if it were done already, 2. ‘The greatness of the papal Babylon 
will not be able to prevent her fall, but will make it more dreadful and remark- 
able. 4, The wickedness of Babylon, in Cormpiing debauching, and intoxi- 
cating the nations round about her, will make her fa i just, and will declare the 
righteousness of God in her utter ruin, ver. 8. Her crimes are recited as the 
just cause of her destruction. } 

Thirdly. A third angel follows the other two, and gives warning to all of that 
Divine vengeance which would overtake all those that obstinately adhered to 
the antichristian interest, after God had thus proclaimed its downfal, ver. 9, 10, 
If, after this, (this threatening denounced against Babylon, and in part already 
executed,) any should persist in their idolatry, professing sub. ection to the beast 
and promoting his cause, they must expect to drink deep “of the wine of the 
wrath of God.” They shall be for ever miserable in soul and body; Jesus 
Christ shall inflict this punishment upon them, and the holy angels shall behold 
it and approve of it. Idolatry, both pagan and papist, is a damning sin in its 
own nature, and will prove fatal to those that persist in it after fair warning 
given by the word of Providence. They that refuse to come out of Babylon 
when thus called, and resolve to partake of her sins, must receive of her 
plagues. And the guilt and ruin of such incorrigible idolaters will serve to set 
forth the excellency of the patience and obedience of the saints. These graces 
shall be rewarded with salvation and glory. When the treachery and rebellion 
of others shall be punished with everlasting destruction, then it will be said, to 
the honour of the faithful, “Here is the patience of the saints,” ver. 12. You 
have before seen their patience exercised, now you see it rewarded. 

{It is generally admitted by the best interpreters that the three angels intro- 
duced in these and the following verses were emblematical heralds of the pro- 
gressive reformation from popery. When, therefore, the extent and prevalence 
of the power of the beast at its full height had been predicted in the foreguing 
chapter, the diminution and weakening of it, as introductory to his destruction, 
is intimated in this. Itis also worthy of notice, that about this era the opinion 
began to be publicly avoved by several persons, that the church, court, and city 
of Rome were Babylon, and so inevitably doomed to destruction. It may also 
be very well worth inquiring whether there are not some remains of the papal 


‘ 


their foreheads.” (Compare John xvii. 3.) The redeemed here 
pictured are called by Auberlen “ the Divine kernel of humanity, the 
positive fruits of the history of the world and the Church.” 

xiv. 2, “I heard the voice of harpers:” here Alford renders, “ And 
the voice which I heard was as of harpers,” &c. 

xiv. 4. “These were redeemed,” &c.: both here and in verse 3 
Alford substitutes the word ‘‘ purchased” for “redeemed.” «These 
were purchased from among men as a firstfruit unto God,” &c. 
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xiv. 8. “ Babylon:” according to the oldest MSS. we should read, 
« Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, which hath made,” &e. 

xiv. 13. “ Blessed . . . from henceforth:” ‘They who die during 
this period are represented as dying happy, in peace, as having 
seen the salvation of the Lord, the day of the Church’s deliverance 
from persecution and apostacy, the day of Gospel light and glory ” 
(Webster and Wilkinson). “ For they rest,’ Alford renders “that 
they may rest from their labours.” 
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superstition and corruption, even in Protestant churches; and how far they, 
whose grand object it seems to be to contend most, and most vehemently, not to 
say virulently, for that which admits of the least scriptural proof, keep ata 
proper distance from this tremendous warning.—7Z"\. Scott.] 


13 And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto 
me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in tle Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours; and their works do follow 
them. 14 And I looked, and behold a white cloud, 
and upon the cloud one sat like unto the Son of man, 
having on his head a golden crown, and in his hand 
a sharp sickle. 15 And another angel came out of 
the temple, erying with a loud voice to him that sat 
on the cloud, Thrust in thy sickle, and reap: for the 
time is come for thee to reap; for the harvest of the 
earth is ripe. 16 And he that sat on the cloud 
thrust in his sickle on the earth ; and the earth was 
reaped. 17 And another angel came out of the 
temple which is in heaven, he also having a shar 
sickle. 18 And another angel came out from the 
altar, which had power over fire; and cried with a 
loud cry to him that had the sharp sickle, saying, 
Thrust in thy sharp sickle, and gather the clusters 
of the vine of the earth; for her grapes are fully 
ripe. 19 And the angel thrust in his sickle into 
the earth, and gathered the vine of the earth, and 
cast z¢ into the great winepress of the wrath of God. 
20 And the winepress was trodden without the city, 
and blood came out of the winepress, even unto the 
horse bridles, by the space of a thousand and six 
hundred furlongs. 


Here we have the vision of the harvest and vintage, introduced with a solemn 
preface. Observe, 4 

First. The preface, ver. 13. Where note, 1. From whence this prophecy 
about the harvest came; it came down from heaven, and not from men, and 
therefore it is as certain truth, and great authority. 2. How it was to be pre- 
served and published; by writing. It was to be matter of record that the 
people of God might have recourse to it for their support and comfort upon 
all occasions. 3. What it principally intended; and that is, to shew the bless- 
edness of all the faithful saints and servants of God, both in death and after 
death. “Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord from henceforth,” &c. 
Where observe, Ist. The description of those that are and shall be blessed; such 
as die in the Lord, either die in the cause of Christ, or rather die in a state of 
vital union with Christ; that are found in Christ when death comes. 2nd. The 
demonstration of their blessedness ; “they rest from their labours,” and “ their 
works follow them.” First. They are blessed in their rest; they rest from all sin, 
temptation, sorrow, and persecution; “ There the wicked cease from troubling, 
there the weary are at rest.” Secondly. They are blessed in their recompence, 
“their works follow them;” they do not go before them as their title, or price 
of purchase, but follow them as their evidence of having lived and died in the 
Lord; and the memory of them will be pleasant, and the reward glorious, far 
above the merit of all their services and sufferings. Thirdly. They are happy in 
the time of their dying, when they have lived to see the cause of God reviving, 
the peace of the church returning, and the wrath of God falling upon their idola- 
trous, eruel enemies. Such times are good times to die in; they have Simeon’s 
desire, “ Now, Lord, let thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” And all this is ratified and confirmed by the testimony 
of the Spirit, witnessing with their spirits, and with the written word. 

Secondly. We have the vision itself, represented by a harvest and a vintage. 

1. By an harvest, ver. 14, 15; an emblem that sometimes signifies the cutting 
down of the wicked, when ripe for ruin, by the judgments of God; and some- 
times the gathering in of the righteous, when ripe for heaven, by the mercy 
of God. This seems rather to represent God’s judgments against the wicked. 
And here observe, Ist. The Lord of the harvest, one so like unto the Son of 
man, that he was the same, even the Lord Jesus; who is described, First. By 
the chariot, in which he saw a white cloud, a cloud that had a bright side turned 
ty the church, how dark soever it might be to the wicked. Secondly. By the 
ensign of his power; on his head was a golden crown, authority to do all that 
he did, and whatsoever he woulddo. Thirdly. By the instrument of his provi- 
dence ; “in his hand a sharp sickle.” Fourthly. By the solicitations he had from 
the temple to perform this great work. What he did, he was desired to do by 
his people; and though he was resolved to do it, he would for this thing be 
sought unto by them, and so it should be in return to their prayers. 2nd. 
Observe, The harvest work; which is, to thrust the sickle into the corn, 
and reap the field. The sickle is the sword of God’s justice, the field is the 
world; reaping is cutting the inhabitants of the earth down, and carrying them 
off. 3rd. The harvest time, and that was when the corn is ripe; when the 
measure of the sins of men is filled up, and they are ripe for destruction. The 
niost inveterate enemies of Christ and his church are not destroyed, till by their 
Bin they are ripe for ruin, and then he will spare them no longer; he will thrust 
in his sickle, and the earth shall be reaped. y 

2. A vintage, ver. 17. Some think these two are only different emblems of 
the same judgment; others, that they refer to distinct events of Providence 


xiv. 20. ** Without the city :” the largest wine-presses were usually 
outside the city. Blood and wine are sometimes used interchange- 
ably. (Compare Gen. xlix 11; Deut. xxxii. 14; Psa. xxv. 8; Isa. 
xxix. 9, li. 21.) 

xv. 1, “The seven last plagues: Alford’s rendering is more 
emphatic—“ seven plagues which are the last.” 

xv. 2. “Sea of glass mingled with fire:” besides the allusion to 
the brasen laver of the Temple for the purification uf the priests, the 
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before the end of all things. Observe, Ist. To whom this vintage work wag 
committed; to an angel, “another angel that came out from the altar;” thas 
is, from the holiest of allin heaven. 2nd. At whose request this vintage work 
was undertaken ; and it was as before, at the cry of an ange) out of the temple, 
the ministers and churches of God on earth. 3rd. The work of the vintage, 
which consists of two parts: First. The cutting off and gathering the “ clusters 
of the vine,” which were now ripe and ready, “fully ripe,” ver. 18. Secondly. 
Casting these grapes into the wine-press, ver. 19. And here we are told, 1st. 
What was the wine-press; it was “ the wrath of God,” the fire of his indigna- 
tion, some terrible calamity, very probably the sword, shedding the blood of 
the wicked. 2nd. Where was the place of the wine-press; ‘* without the city,” 
where the army lay that came against Babylon. 3rd. The quantity of the wine; 
that is, of the blood that was drawn forth by this judgment; it was for depth 
up to the horses bridles, and for breadth and length “a thousand and six hun- 
dred furlongs,” ver. 20; that is, say some, two hundred Italian miles, which ig 
thought to be the measure of the Holy Land, and may be meant of the patri- 
mony of the holy see, encompassing the city of Rome. But here we are left to 
doubtful conjectures. Perhaps this great event has not yet had its accomplish- 
ment, but the vision is for an appointed time; and therefore, though it may 
“eee to tarry, we are to wait for it. “ But who shall live when the Lord does 
118 


CHAPTER XY. 


Hitherto, according to the judgment of very eminent expositors, God had represented te 
his servant John, I. The state of the church under the pagan powers, in the six seals 
opened; and then, II. The state of the church under the papal powers, in the vision 
of the six trumpets that began to sound upon the opening of the seventh seal. III. 
And then is inserted a more general and brief account of the past, present, and future 
state of the church, in the little book, &c. He now proceeds, IV. To shew‘him how 
antichrist should be destroyed, by what steps that destruction should be accomplished, 
in the vision of the seven vials, This chapter contains an awful introduction or 
preparation for the pouring out of the vials; in which we have, 1. A sight of those 
angels in heaven that were to have the execution of this great work, and with what 
acclamations of joy the heavenly hosts applauded the great design, ver. 1—4. 2. A 
sight of these angels coming out of heaven to receive those vials which they were to 
pour out, and the great commotions that this caused in the world, ver. 5 to the end, 


ND I saw another sign in 
heaven, great and marvellous, 
seven angels having the seven 
last plagues; for in them is 
filled up the wrath of God. 
72 And I saw as it were a sea 
) of glass mingled with fire: and 
,them that had gotten the vie- 
tory over the beast, and over 
his image, and over his mark, and over the number 
of his name, stand on the sea of glass, having the 
harps of God. 3 And they sing the song of Moses 
the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, say- 
ing, Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
saints. 4 Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name? for thou only art holy: for all 
nations shall come and worship before thee; for thy 
judgments are made manifest. 


Here we have the preparation of matters for the pouring out of the seven 
vials, which was committed to seven angels; and observe how these angels 
appeared to the apostle—“ in heaven.” It was in a wonderful manner, and that 
upon the account, 1. Of the work they had to do, and that was, to finish the 
destruction of antichrist. God was now about to pour out his seven last 
plagues upon that interest; and as the measure of Babylon’s sins was filled up, 
they should now find the full measure of his vindictive wrath. 2. The spec- 
tators and witnesses of this their commission, all that had gotten the victory 
over the beast, &c. These stood ona sea of glass, representing this world, as 
some think, a brittle thing, that shall be broken to pieces; or, as others, the 
gospel covenant, alluding to the brazen sea in the temple, in which the priests 
were to wash (the faithful servants of God stand upon the foundation of the 
righteousness of Christ); or, as others, the Red Sea, that stood, as it were, con- 
gealed while the Israelites went through; and, the pillar of fire reflecting light 
upon the waters, they would seem to have fire mingled with them; and this to 
shew that the fire of God’s wrath against Pharaoh and his horses should dis- 
solve the congealed waters, and destroy them thereby, to which there seems 
to be an allusion by their singing the song of Moses; in which, Ist. They extol 
the greatness of God’s works, and the justice and truth of his ways, both in 
delivering his people and destroying their enemies; they rejoiced in hope, and 
the near prospect they had of this, though it was not yet accomplished. 2nd. 
They call upon all nations to render unto God that fear, glory, and_worshi 
which was due to such a discovery of his truth and justice; ver. 4, “ Who shall 
not fear thee?” 


5 And after that I looked, and, behold, the tem- 
le of the tabernacle of the testimony in heaven was 
opened: 6 And the seven angels came out of the 
temple, having the seven plagues, clothed in pure 
and white linen, and having their breasts girded with 


5 


mingled elements of water and fire seem to point to the twofold 
baptism of the saved—viz., the baptism of water and of the Spirit 
(John iii. 5) of all who are made kings and priests of the heavenly 
temple, and the baptism of fire through which all who are followers 
of the Lamb must pass. (Compare Luke iii. 16, xii. 49, 50; 
Mark x. 88—40; 1 Cor. iii. 13.) The words “and over his mark” 
are omitted by all the ancient MSS. 

xv. 3. “Thou King of saints:” this reading has no anthorite 
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golden girdles. 7 And one of the four beasts gave 


unto the seven angels seven golden vials full of the 
wrath of God, who liveth for ever and ever. 8 And 
the temple was filled with smoke from the glory of 
God, and from his power; and no man was able to 
enter into the temple, till the seven plagues of the 
seven angels were fulfilled. 


ve, First. How these angels appeared coming out of heaven, to 
auntie commission; ver. 5, ‘‘ The temple of the tabernacle of the testi- 
mony in heaven was opened.” Here is an allusion to the holiest of all in the 
tabernacle and temple, where was the mercy-seat, covering the ark of the tes- 
timony, where the high priest made intercession, and God communed with his 
people, and heard their prayers. Now by this, as it is here mentioned, we may 
understand, 1. That, in the judgments God was now about to execute upon the 
antichristian interest, he was fulfilling the prophesies and promises of his word 
and covenant, which was there always before him, and of which he was ever 
mindful. 2. That in this work he was answering the prayers of the people, 
which were offered to him by their great High Priest. 3. That he was herein 
avenging the quarrel of his own Son, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, whose 
ottices and sataorie had been usurped, his name dishonoured, and the great 
designs of his death opposed by antichrist and his adherents. 4. ‘That he was 
opening a wider door of liberty for his people to worship him in numerous 
solemn assemblies, without the fear of their enemies. j 

Secondly. How they were equipped and prepared for their work. Where 
observe, 1. Their array. ‘They were “clothed in pure and white linen,” and 
had “ their breasts girded with golden girdles,” ver. 6. This was the habit of 
the high priests when they went in to inquire of God, and came out with an 
answer from him. This shewed these angels were acting in all things under 
the Divine appointment and direction, and that they were going to prepare 
a sacrifice to the Lord, called “ the supper of the great God,” ch. xix. 17. The 
angels are the ministers of Divine justice, and they do every thing in a pure and 
holy manner. 2. Their artillery; what it was, and from whence they received 
it. Their artillery, by which they were to do this great execution, was, “seven 
vials filled with the wrath of God.” They were armed with the wrath of God 
against his enemies. ‘Ihe meanest creature, when it comes armed with the 
anger of God, will be too hard for any man in the world; but much more an 
augel of God. This wrath of God was not to be poured out all at once, but 
was divided into seven parts, which should successively fall upon the anti- 
christian party. Now from whence did the angels receive these vials ? From 
one of the four living creatures, one of the ministers of the true church ; that 
is, in answer to the prayers of the ministers and people of God, and to avenge 
their cause, in which the angels are willingly employed. 

Thirdly. The impressions these things made upon all that stood near the 
temple; they were all, as it were, wrapt up in clouds of smoke, which filled 
the temple, from the glorious and powerful presence of God; so that “no man 
~vas able to enter ifto the temple” till the work was finished. The interests 
of antichrist were so interwoven with the civil interests of the nations, that 
he could not be destroyed without giving a great shock to all the world, And 
the people of God would have but little rest and leisure to assemble themselves 
before him, while this great work was a doing; for the present their sabbaths 
would be interrupted, ordinances of public worship intermitted, and all thrown 
into a general confusion. God himself was now preaching to the church, and 
to all the world, by terrible things in righteousness; but when this work was 
done, then the churches would have rest; the temple would be opened, and the 
solmen assemblies gathered, edified, and multiplied. The greatest deliverances 
of the church are brought about by awful and astonishing steps of Providence. 

{[Contemporaneously with the French Revolution, (see Supplementary Note 
on following chapter,) or immediately subsequent, there was a signal revival 
of the evangelic and missionary spirit in Britain, Numerous societies were 
formed for the spread of the Gospel and the circulation of the Scriptures. 
Missions were set on foot to almost all parts of the world,—_the West Indies, 
the South Sea Islands, Africa, Australia, Greenland. ‘The evangelization of 
India was a work not too mighty to be undertaken. The Jews were visited; 
and even the benighted and idolatrous churches of eastern and western Chris- 
tendom were not neglected. ‘The French Revolution opened great part of 
Europe to the preaching of the Gospel. Thus the temple was opened; and 
the ark of the Testament—ch. xi. 15—19,—the Bible and Gospel,—which popery 
had veiled, was anew discovered to the Roman nations. But this statement 
must be taken in connection with another most important intimation, in the 
end of ch. xv., respecting the temple now open: “And the temple was filled 
with smoke from the glory of God, and from his power; and no man was able 
to enter into the temple till the seven plagues of the seven angels were ful- 
filled.” Till God had vindicated his holiness by the infliction of these awful 
plagues, no man was able to enter into the temple. Nevertheless, all the 
while the storm was raging, it stood open, revealing, as it were, to the nations 
the sanctuary of safety, and the temple of worship, where they should ulti- 
mately be gathered. Since evangelic agencies began to be employed on the 
continent of Europe there have been individual conversions not a few; but 
there has been no generai or national evangelization; nor are we to expect 
that there will be, till the judgment of the seventh vial is ended.—S. V. It is 
also highly probable that the same judgments by which the antichristian power 
and other enemies of the church shall be destroyed will be employed to purify 
even the less corrupt parts of it, and in proportion to the degree in which 
unscriptural usages are contended for and imposed, or scriptural truths and 
duties are neglected, even professed Protestant churches will drink of the 
same cup, /sa. v. 9; i. 21. ‘God will purify his church by such signal judgments 
as shall arouse the attention of the whole world.’—Bishop Horsley. So that 
the happy estate of the true church, as perhaps implied by entering into the 
temple, will not commence till, by the same awful, dispensations, obstinate 
eneinies shall be destroyed, and lukewarm, superstitious, or formal Christians 
shall be purified. Thus, whatever is anti-scriptural or unscriptural in every 
company being purged away, the whole brought to purity, unity, and spiri- 
tuality in worship, discipline, doctrine, and practice, shall be firmly established, 
Zeph. iii. 9—17.—T. Scott. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In this chapter we have an account of the pouring forth of these vials that were filled witb 
the wrath of God, and they were poured out upon the whole antichristian empire, and 
on every thing appertaining to it. I. Upon the earth, ver.2. Then, If. Upon the 
sea, ver. 3. I11. Upon the rivers and fountains of waters, ver. 4. Here the heavenly 
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hosts proclaim and applaud the righteousness of the Judgments of God. IV. The 
fourth vial was poured out on the sun, ver. 8. V. The fifth on the seat of the beast. 
VI. The sixth on the river Euphrates. VII. The seventh in the air, upon which the 
cities of the nations fell, and great Babylon caine in remembrance before God. 


ND I heard a great voice 
out of the temple saying to 
‘the seven angels, Go your 
ways, and pour out the vials 
of the wrath of God upon 
the earth. 2 And the first 
went, and poured out his 
vial upon the earth; and 
——there fell a noisome and 
grievous sore upon the men which had the mark of 
the beast, and upon them which worshipped his 
image. 8 And the second angel poured out his 
vial upon the sea; and it became as the blood of a 
dead man: and every living soul died in the sea, 
4 And the third angel poured out his vial upon the 
rivers and fountains of waters; and they became 
blood. 5 And I heard the angel of the waters say, 
Thou art righteous, O Lord, which art, and wast, and 
shalt be, because thou hast judged thus. 6 For 
they have shed the blood of saints and prophets, 
and thou hast given them blood to drink ; for they 
are worthy. 7 And I heard another out of the 
altar say, Even so, Lord God Almighty, true and 
righteous are tly judgments. 


We had in the foregoing chapter the great and solemn preparation that was 
made for the pouring out of the vials; now we have the performance of that 
work. Where observe, 

First. hat though every thing was made ready before, yet nothing was to 
be put in execution without an immediate, positive order from God; and this 
he gave out of the temple, answering the prayers of his people, and avenging 
their quarrel. 

Secondly. No sooner was the word of command given but it was imme- 
diately obeyed; no delay, no objection made. We find some of the best of men 
as Moses and Jeremiah, did not so readily come in and comply with the call 
of God to their work; but the angels of God not only pepe a8 strength, but 
in a readiness to do the will of God. God says, “ Go your ways; and pour out 
the vials,” and immediately the work is begun. We are taught to pray, that 
the will of God may be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

And now we enter upon a series of very terrible dispensations of Providence; 
of which it is difficult to give the certain meaning, or to make the particular 
application. But in the general it is worth our observation, " 

1. That here is a reference and allusion to several of the plagues of Egypt, 
such as the turning their waters into blood, smiting them with buils and sores, 
Their sins were alike, and so were their punishments. 

2. These vials have a plain reference to the seven trumpets, which repre- 
sented the rise of antichrist; and we learn hence, that the fall of the church’s 
enemies shall bear some resemblance to their rise; and that God ean brin 
them down in such ways as they chose to exalt themselves. And the fall a 
antichrist shall be gradual; as Rome was not built in one day, so neither shall 
it fail in one day, but it falls by degrees: it shall fall so as to rise nu more. 

3. ‘The fall of the antichristian interest should be universal. Every thing that 
any ways belonged to them, or could be serviceable to them,—the premises an 
all their appurtenances,—are put into the writ for destruction ; their earth, their 
air, their sea, their rivers, their cities, all consigned oyer to ruin, all accursed for 
the sake of the wickedness of that people. Thus the creation groans and 
suffers through the sins of men. Now we proceed to, 

Ist. The first angel who poured out his vial, ver. 2; and observe, First. 
Where it fell; “ Upon the earth;” that is, say some, upon the common people; 
others, upon the body of the Romish clergy, that were the basis of the apacy, 
and of an earthly spirit, all carrying on earthly designs. Secondly. What it 
»roduced; “‘ Noisome and gricrons sores” on all that had the mark of the beast. 

hey had marked themselves by their sin, now God marks them out by his 
judgments. ‘This sore, some think, signifies some of the first appearances of 
Providence against their state and interest, which gave them great uneasiness, 
as it discovered their inward distemper, and was a token of farther evil: the 
plague-tokens appeared. 
_ 2nd. “* The second angel poured out his vial ;” and here we see, First. Where 
it fell; “ Upon the sea;” that is, say some, upon the jurisdiction and dominion 
of the papacy ; others, upon the whole system of their religion, their false doe- 
trines, corrupt glosses, their superstitious rites, their idolatrous worship, their 
pardons, indulgences, a great confiux of wicked inventions and institutions, by 
which they maintain a trade and traffic advantageous to themselves, but inju- 
rious to all that deal with them. Secondly. What it produced; It turned the sea 
into blood, ‘as the blood of a dead man, and every living soul died in the sea.” 
God discovered not only the vanity and falsehood of their religion, but the per- 
nicious and deadly nature of it, that the souls of men were poisoned by that. 
which was pretended to be the sure means of their salvation. 7 

3rd. ‘The next angel poured out his vial; and we are told, First. Where that 
fell; “ Upon the rivers, and upon the fountains of waters;” that is, say some 
very learned men, upon their emissaries, and especially the Jesuits, who, like 
streams, conveyed the venom and poison of their errors and idolatries from the 
spring-head through the earth. Secondiy. What effect it had upon them; it 


from the best MSS. The majority of ancient MSS. have “thou 
King of the nations ;” one, the Parisian MS., has “ King of the 
ages.” 

xv. 4. “Judgments are manifest :” Alford renders, “ because thy 
righteous acts have been made manifest.” The whole progress of 
history is to declare God’s righteousness; this righteousness. the 
Gospel declares in love (Rom, ili. 25, 26), while history from age to 
age unfolds it in operaticn, for history read aright is little more 
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than the perpetual 
King of the ages, 
xv. 6. “ Clothed in pure and white linen:” or better, “ clothed in 
linen pure and shining.” (Compare Transfiguration, Matt. xvii. 2.) 
xvi. 1. “ As Moses took ashes from an earthly, common furnace, so 
angels, as priestly ministers in the heavenly temple, take holy fire in 
sacred vials, or bowls, from the heavenly altar to pour down, 
(Compare chap. viii. 5.) The same heavenly altar which would have 


proclamation of the moral laws of the righteous 
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turned them into blood; some think, it stirred up Christian princes to take 
a just revenge upon them that had been the great incendiaries of the world, and 
had occasioned the shedding of the blood of armies, and of martyrs; and the 
following doxology favours this sense, ver. 5, 6, wherein the instrument that 
God makes use of in this work is called “the angel of the waters,” who extols 
the righteousness of God in this retaliation, “They have shed the blood of thy 
saints, and thou hast given them blood to drink, for they are worthy ;” to 
which another angel answered by full consent, ver. 7. 


8 And the fourth angel poured out his vial upon 
the sun; and power was given unto him to scorch 
men with fire. 9 And men were scorched with 
great heat, and blasphemed the name of God, which 
hath power over these plagues: and they repented 
not to give him glory. 10 And the fifth angel 
ia out his vial upon the seat of the beast; and 
1is kingdom was full of darkness ; and they gnawed 
their tongues for pain, 11 And blasphemed the 
God of heaven because of their pains and their sores, 


and repented not of their deeds. 


In these verses we see the work going on in the appointed order. 

4th. The fourth angel. poured out his vial, and that fell upon the sun; that is 
say some, upon some eminent prince of the popish communion that should 
renounce their false religion a little while before its utter downfal; and some 
expect it will be the German emperor. And now, what will be the consequence 
of this? That sun, which before cherished them with warm and benign influ- 
ences, shall now grow hot against these idolaters, and shall scorch them. 
Princes shall use their power and authority to suppress them, which yet would 
be so far from bringing them to repentance, that it should cause them to curse 
God and their king, and look upward, throwing out their blasphemous speeches 
against the God of heaven. They were hardened to their ruin. 

5th. The fifth angel poured out his vial. ver. 10; and observe, First. Where 
that fell; “ Upon the seat of the beast ;” upon Rome itself, the mystical Baby- 
lon, the head of the antichristian empire. Secondly. What effect it had there; 
the whole kingdom of the beast was “full of darkness” and distress; from that 
very city, which was the seat of their policy, the source of all their learning, and 
all their knowledge, and all their pomp and pleasure, it now becomes a source 
of darkness, and pain, and anguish. Darkness was one of the plagues of Egypt, 
and it is opposed to lustre and honour, and so forebodes the contempt and scorn 
to which the antichristian interest should be exposed. Darkness is opposed 
to wisdom and penetration, and forebodes the confusion and folly which the 
idolaters should discover at that time. It is opposed to pleasure and joy, 
and so signifies their anguish and vexation of spirit when their calamties thus 
came upon them. : 

{In The Discourse of the Rise and Fall of Papacy, published by its author 
in the year 1701, it is said, ‘The pouring out of this vial on the sun must 
denote the humiliation of some eminent potentates of the Romish interest 
whose influence and countenance cherish and support the papal cause. And 
these, therefore, must be principally understood of the house of Austria and 
Bourbon, though not exclusively of other popish princes.—I cannot but hope 
that some new mortification of the chief supporters of antichrist will then 
happen; and perhaps the French monarchy may begin to be considerably 
humble about that time: that whereas the French king takes the sun for his 
emblem, and this for his motto, Mec pluribus impar, he may at length, or 
rather his successors, and the monarchy itself, (at least before the year 
1794), be forced to acknowledge, that (in respect to neighbouring potentates) 
he is even singulis impar.—Rev. R. Fleming, 1701. We leave the reader 
to trace the singular coincidence between these intimations and the actual 
occurrences of the period referred to, only observing that, subsequent to 1794, 
writers on the Apocalypse have entered into lengthened historical proofs of 
the prediction being then fulfilled. Mr. Elliott, commenting on another part 
of this same vial—on the power given to the angel—observes, ‘ It is evidently to 
the angel that poured out of the vial that this power belonged. But, just as in 
the case of the angel Abaddon, that conducted the locust-plague of the fifth 
trumpet, so here too we may suppose a visible and earthly agency operating, 
under the invisible angelic agency to execute the judgment of the vial. And 
certainly such an agent was apoleon. It was given him to scorch the men 
with fire. It is suggested by Dr. Keith that there may be an allusion in this 
expression to the artillery used by the French emperor, to an extent beyond all 
former example in military annals, as the great arm of his victories. Nor is he 
unwarranted in this supposition by the analogy of prophecy. If the fire noted 
under the sixth trumpet, as that by which the Greek empire was to fall, was 
literally the fire of artilléry, why not the same here? But the fulfilment of the 
expression, taken in its common figurative sense of fiery affliction and suffering, 
is equally clear in the history of the wars and conquests of Napoleon. It was 
given him to scorch men with fire; and they were “scorched with great heat.” 
As a specimen, the following extract, borrowed by Mr. Cunninghame (p. 281) 
from official reports, in 1813, may suffice: ‘lhe destruction and distress which 
marked the countries through which the French army fled from the bloody 
fields of Leipsic were altogether indescribable. Dead bodies covered the roads. 
Haif-consumed French soldiers were found in the villages destroyed by the 
flames. Whole districts were depopulated by disease. For a month after the 
retreat no human being, no domestic animal, no poultry, nay, not even a 
sparrow was to be met with: only ravens in abundance feeding on corpses.’ It 
is added of the men thus Hane with great heat, that “they blasphemed the 
name of God, who had power over these plagues, and repented not to give him 
glory.” From the first outbreak of the revolutionary venom in France to the 
final prostration of the German empire in opposing it, no evidence appeared of 
these judgments having been effective for their intended purpose, no case of the 
suffering nations renounc*ng the papal apostacy for a purer faith, and turn- 
ing, like some at the Reformation, to the God that smote them. There had 
been no repenting in France to give God glory. ‘The same was substantially 
the case in Italy, Germany, Spain, Portugal: the Romish superstition being 
professed nationally, the French infidelity cherished in the heart; and, together 
witlr it, instead of humiliation under God’s judgments, a bitter, blaspheming 
rebelliousness of spirit against him who sent them.—Rev. HE. B. Eiliott, 1847. 
The fifth vial is to be poured on the throne or seat of the beast, that is, upon 
Rome itself; where the Holy Spirit no longer conceals the matter under the veil 
of fizures and allegories, perhaps on account of the great light that should then | 
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be reflected upon the prophecies—so that it shall no longer be aouptea wnat 
Aa of the vial is already accomplished, and what remains to be accomplished. 
3y this disaster of the Roman city, the papal name shall not indeed be altogether 
destroyed, but spoiled of its glory and splendour, so that they shall gnaw their 
tongues for pain. In the mean time, however, persevering in their impenitency 
and obduracy, they shall abuse their pains to further degrees of blasphemy.— 
Mede, 1632. We repeat that vixenalle the temporal power of the pope is 
abolished. He can neither appoint his ministers nor dismiss them, or direct 
their measures. His presidency is merely nominal; and even that shadow of 
authority he will probably not be suffered to retain. ‘he Roman hierarchy is 
destroyed—destroyed by suicide—but Rome will soon discover its error. The 
rich legations by which the court and capital were supported owned at best 
but a reluctant submission to the pope himself. How will they now endure to 
maintain the licentious indolence of the usurping metropolis? Rome, deprived 
of its ecclesiastical court, unsafe as the resort of wealthy travellers, without 
commerce or manufactures, and surrounded by its Geniieened desert, where 
existence is perpetual warfare against nature, must fast sink into the decay and 
ruin from which it was only rescued as the capital of the Roman Catholie 
world. Wecannot pretend to lament the danger or downfal of the church of 
Rome.—Quarterly Review, June, 1848.] 


12 And the sixth angel poured out his vial upon 
the great river Euphrates; and the water thereof 
was dried up, that the way of the kings of the east 
might be prepared. 13 And I saw three unclean 
spirits like frogs come out of the mouth of the 
dragon, and out of the mouth of the beast, and out 
of the mouth of the false prophet. 14 For they 
are the spirits of devils, working miracles, which go 
forth unto the kings of the earth and of the whole 
world, to gather them to the battle of that great day 
of God Almighty. 15 Behold, I come as a thief. 
Blessed is he that watcheth, and keepeth his gar- 
ments, lest he walk naked, and they see his shame. 
16 And he gathered them together into a place 
called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon. 


6th. The sixth angel poured out his vial; and observe, First. Where it fell; 
“Upon the great river Euphrates.” Some take it literally, from the place where 
the Turkish power and empire begun; and eer think this is a proplegy of the 
destruction of the Turkish monarchy and idolatry, which they think will be 
effected about the same time with that of the papacy, as another antichrist, and 
that thereby a way shall be made for the conveniency of the Jews, those princes 
of the east. Others take it for the river Tiber; for as Rome is mystical Babylon, 
Tiber is mystical Euphrates. And when Rome is destroyed, her river and mer- 
chandise must suffer with her. [Since 1820, how have the waters of the sym- 
bolic Euphrates been dried up! ‘They have receded from Greece on the west. 
Algiers and Egypt on the south, Wallachia and Moldavia on the north, And if 
we look to the central empire, in what a state of decrepitude do we find it!—a 
feeble government, an exhausted treasury, the provinces groaning under rapa- 
cious pachas, and the population yearly diminishing under the influence of 
tyranny, famine, and plague; so that, in the memorable phrase of Lamartine, 
‘Turkey is dying out for want of Turks.” The sixth angel has poured out 
his vial, and the waters of the great river Euphrates are rapidly drying up.— 
S V.j) Secondly. What did this vial produce? sé. The drying up of the river, 
which furnished the city with wealth, provisions, and all sorts of accommo- 
dations, 2nd. A way is hereby prepared for “the kings of the East.” The 
idolatry of the church of Rome had been a great hinderance both to the con- 
version of the Jews, who have been long cured of their inclination to idols, 
and of the Gentiles, who are hardened in their idolatry, by seeing that which 
so much symbolizes with it among those called Christians. And therefore 
it is very probable the downfal of popery, removing these obstructions, will 
open a way for both the Jews and other eastern nations to come into the true 
ehieeh of Christ. And if we suppose that Mahometanism shall fall at the 
same time, there will be still a more open communication between the western 
and eastern nations, that may facilitate the conversion of the Jews, and of “the 
fulness of the Gentiles.” And when this work of God appears, and is about to 
be accomplished, no wonder if it occasion another consequence, which is, 3rd. 
The last effort of the great dragon; he is resolved to have another push for it, 
that, if possible, he may retrieve the ruinous posture of his affairs in the world, 
He is now rallying his forces, Phe apples all his spirits, to make one desperate 
sally before all be lost. ‘This is occasioned by the pouring out of the sixth vial. 
And here observe, (1.) The instruments he makes use of to engage the powers 
of the earth in his cause and quarrel; “ Three unclean spirits, like frogs,” come 
forth, one “out of the mouth of the dragon,” another “out of the mouth of the 
beast,” and a third “out of the mouth of the false prophet.” Hell, the secular 
power of antichrist, and the ecclesiastical power, all combine to send their 
several instruments furnished with hellish malice, with worldly olicy, and with 
religious falsehood and deceit ; and these should muster up the devil’s forces for 
a decisive battle. 2.) The means these instruments should use to engage the 
powers of the earth in this war. They should work pretended miracles,—the 
old stratagem of him “whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unright~ 
eousness,” 2 7'hes. ii. 9,10. Some think, a little before the fall of antichrist, the 
popish pretence of power to work miracles will be revived, and will very much 
amuse and deceive the world. (3.) The field of battle, a place called Arma~- 

eddon; that is, say some, the mount of Megiddo, near to which, by a stream 
issuing from thence, Barak overcame Sisera, and all the kings in alliance with 
him, Jud. y. 19. And in the valley of Megiddo Josiah was slain. ‘This place 
had been famous for two events of a very different nature, the first vaby peeuy 
for the church of God, the latter very unhappy; but it should now be the fiel 
of the last battle in which the church shall be engaged, and she shall be vic- 
torious. This battle required time to prepare for it, and therefore the farther 
account of it is suspended till we come to the nineteenth chapter, ver. 19, 20. 
(4.) The warning which God gives of this great and decisive trial, to engage hia 


“kindled the sweet incense of prayer, bringing down blessing upon 
earth, by mans sin kindles the fiery descending curse; just as the 
river Nile, which ordinarily is the source of Egypt's fertility, became 
blood and a curse through Egypt’s sin” (Fausset). 

xvi. 12. ‘Dried up:” the literal Babylon was taken when the 
channel of the Euphrates was laid dry by Cyrus. “Kings of the 


east :” the kings which come from the rising of the sun. Our Lord 


is called “ the dayspring from on high” (Luke i. 78). Compare Zech. || 


iii. 8, vi. 12. The saints are meant, as the co-heirs of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, kings and priests unto Christ, the Sun of Righteousness 
(Wordsworth). “Some understand by ‘the kings of the east’ 
the Jewish nation, and by their ‘ way’ their return to Palestine. 
This interpretation is grounded on Zech. x. 10, 11, which, however, 
was fulfilled in the return from the Babylonish and Egyptian cap- 
tivity ”’ (Webster and Wilkinson). 

xvi, 14. “Devils: rather, “‘demons.” CQgncerning this passage, 
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people to prepare for it, ver. 15. It would Le sudden and unexpected, and 
therefore Christians should be clothed, and armed, and ready for it, that they 
might not be surprised and ashamed. When God’s cause comes to be tried, and 
his battles to be fought, all his people should be ready to stand up for his 
interest, and be faithful and valiant in his service. Aid . ‘ 

[We determine the character of these three frogs, or spirits, by tracing their 
origin. The first issues from the mouth of the dragon, which is the old serpent 
the devil. This can be nothing else than infidelity, the religion of Rome in its 
dragon form, in conjunction with its usual concomitants, democracy, and rebel- 
lion against all authority, Divine and human. The next issues from the mouth of 
the beast; that is, the seven-headed and ten-horned beast. The characteristic 
principle of this beast, as distinguished from that of the false prophet, is des- 
potism. The third and last spirit comes from the mouth of the false prophet, and, 
beyond question, is popery. These symbolic frogs covered Europe, penetrating 
everywhere, loading the air with their croakings, and polluting the earth with 
their filth. But, though individually insignificant and base, collectively they have 
been the authors of a tremendous catastrophe. In the execution of their com- 
mission, they have gathered the kings of the earth and of the whole world to 
“tne battle of that great any of God Almighty.” This is the next terrible scene 
that opens before us. On the very eve of battle a solemn warning is tendered: 
“Behold, | come as a thief;” for this event is to overtake the world with 
unprecedented and startling suddenness. “ Blessed is he that watcheth and 
keepeth his garments, lest he walk naked, and they see his shame.” This 
warning plainly imports that, immediately before that great day, individuals 
and churches should be exposed to peculiar temptation to forsake their prin- 
ciples, here symbolized by their garments. The temptation will not arise from 
the persecution of force, but from the seduction of these three spirits. _Do 
recent events throw no light on this prediction? Has not Puseyism solicited 
some to part with the doctrine of Christ’s atonement and intercession? Has 
not Erastianism solicited others to give up the headship of the Lord Jesus? 
And has not neology tempted others to make shipwreck of the faith alto- 
zether? A peculiar blessedness will be his who “watcheth and keepeth his 
garments.”—S. V. The coincidence between this prophecy and the following, 
as unfulfilled prophecies in the Old ‘Testament, is worthy of special notice by 
all who would patiently investigate the true meaning, and not run away with 
hasty, and crude, and partial, though: plausible, interpretations, grounded on 
incidental resemblances, Ps. clix. 7—9; Isa. xxxiv.; Ixiii. 1—6; Hze. xxxviii. 5 
xxxix.; Dan. ii. 44, 45; vii. 9—12; xi. 40—45; Mic. v. 10—15; vil. 4—17; 
Zec. xiv. 12—19.—T.. Scott.] 


17 And the seventh angel poured out his vial 
into the air; and there came a gieat voice out of the 
temple of heaven, from the throne, saying, It is done. 
18 And there were voices, and thunders, and light- 
nings; and there was a great earthquake, such as 
was not since men were upon the earth, so mighty 
an earthquake, and so great. 19 And the great 
city was divided into three parts, and the cities of 
the nations fell: and great Babylon came in remem- 
brance before God, to give unto her the cup of the 
wine of the fierceness of his wrath. 20 And every 
island fled away, and the mountains were not found. 
21 And there fell upon men a great hail out of 
heaven, every stone about the weight of a talent: 
and men blasphemed God because of the plague 
of the hail; for the plague thereof was exceeding 
great. 


Here we have an account of the seventh and last angel pouring forth his vial, 
contributing his part towards the accomplishment of the downfal of Babylon, 
which was the finishing stroke. And here, as before, observe, 

First. Where this plague fell; on the air, that is, upon the prince of the 
power of the air, that is, the devil. His powers were restrained, his policies 
confounded, he was bound in God’s chain, the sword of God was upon his eye 
and upon his arm; for he, as well as the powers of the earth, is Bubjent to the 
almighty power of God. He had used all possible means to preserve the anti- 
christian interest, and to prevent the fall of Babylon; all the influence that 
he has upon the minds of men, binding their judgments, and perverting them 3 
hardening their hearts, raising their enmity to the Gospel as high as could be. 
But now here is a vial poured out upon his kingdom, and he is not able to 
support his tottering cause and interest any longer. 

econdly. What it produced: 1. A thankful voice from heaven, pronouncing 
that now the work was done. The church triumphant in heaven saw it, and 
rejoiced; the church militant on earth saw it, and became triumphant: “It is 
finished.” 2. A: mighty commotion on the earth, an earthquake, so great us never 
was before, shaking the very centre; and this ushered in by the usual concomi- 
tants of thunder and lightnings. 3. The fall of Babylon, which was divided 
into three parts, called “ the cities of the nations,” ver. 19, having had rule over 
the nations, and taken in the idolatry of the nations, incorporating into her 
religion something of the Jewish, something of the pagan, and something of the 
Christian religion, and so was three cities in one. God now remembered this 
great and wicked city, though for some time he seemed to have forgotten her 
idolatry and cruelty, yet now he gives “unto her the cup of the wine of the 
fierceness of his wrath.” And this downfal extended farther than to the seat 
of antichrist; it reached from the centre to the circumference; and every 
island, and every mountain, that seemed by nature and situation the most 
secured, were carried avay in the deluge of this ruin. 

Thirdly. How the antichristian party were affected with it. Though it fell 
upon them as a dreadful storm, as if the stones of the city, tossed up into the air, 
came down upon their heads, like hailstones of a talent weight each, yet they 
were so far from FeDenting, that they blasphemed that God who thus. punished 
them, Here was a dreadful plague of the heart, a spiritual judgment more 
dreadful and destructive than all the rest. Observe, 1. The greatest calamities 
that can befal men will not bring them to repentance without the grace of God 
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working with them. 2. Those who are not made hetter by the judgments of 
God are always the worse for them. 3. To be hardened in sin and enmity 
against God, by his righteous judgments, is a certain token of utter destruction, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


This chapter is another representative of those things that had been revealed before tou 
cerning the wickedness and ruin of antichrist. This antichrist had been before repie 
sented as a beast, and is now described as a great whore. Andhere, I. The apostle is 
invited to see this vile woman, ver. 1,2. II, Hetells us what an appearance she made, 
ver. 3—6. III. The mystery of it is explained to him, ver. 7—12. And, IV. Her ruin 


foretold, ver. 13 to the end. 


ND there came one of the 
seven angels which had the 
seven vials, and talked with 
me, saying unto me, Come 
hither; 1 will shew unto 
thee the judgment of the 
great whore that sitteth 
upon many waters: 2 With 
whom the kings of the earth 
have committed fornication, 
and the inhabitants of the earth have been made 
drunk with the wine of her fornication. 3 So he 
carried me away in the spirit into the wilderness: 
and I saw a woman sit upon a scarlet coloured beast, 
full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and 
ten horns. 4 And the woman was arrayed in purple 
and scarlet colour, and decked with gold and pre- 
cious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in her 
hand full of abominations and filthiness of her forni- 
cation: 5 And upon her forehead was a name, 
written, MYSTERY, BABYLON THE GREAT, 
THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS AND ABOMI- 
NATIONS OF THE EARTH. 6 And I saw the 
woman drunken with the blood of the saints, and 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus: and when I 
saw her, I wondered with great admiration. . 
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Here we have a new vision, not as to the n.atter of it, for that is contemporary 
bce what came under the three last vials, bus-as to the manner of description, 
kK serve ; 

First. The invitation given to the apostle to take a view of what was here to 
be represented ; ver. 1, “ Come hither, and I will shew thee the judgment of the 
great whore,” &c. This isa name of great infamy. A whore is one that is 
married, and has been false to her husband’s bed; has forsaken the guide of 
her youth, and broken the covenant of God. She had been a prostitute to 
Shee kiaes of the earth, whom she had intoxicated “ with the wine of her for~ 

ion. : 

Secondly. The appearance she made, and it was gay and gaudy, like such sor! 
of creatures; ver. 4, “ he was arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, an 
decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls.” Here were all the allure- 
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Wordsworth thinks that it betokens “an alliance of infidel, demo- 
cratical, and papal powers. There will be a league of corrupt reli- 
gion with lawlessness, blasphemy, infidelity.” “To gather them ;”? 
this is exactly the action and effect of the diffusion and prevalence 
of opinion, Webster and Wilkinson quote Canning’s saying: “The 
nest great Mette be a war of opinion.” 

xvii. 1. “ Whore,” or “harlot:” the term is frequently applied to 
the Jewish Chureh—e.g., Isa. i.21; Jer. ii. 20, The chureh wad aotion 
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of Israel were regarded as betrothed to God, (Compare Psa, xly.; Hos. 
ii.) Faithlessness to him and his worship was described, therefore, as 
harlotry. Following the same analogy, the Christian Church is the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife (chap. xxi. 2,9), the woman who, amid all 
trials and persecutions, remains faithful to her absent lord. (Compare 
chap. xii. 6.) Hence, to preserve the harmony of the interpretation, 
it seems natural to understand the harlot as representing some 
faithless or apostate church, a 
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OT re a aonaeee meen ertem, 42d Bride, suited to) senshal and |) Cod hath put in their hearts to fulfil his will, and to 


minds, 

Thirdly. Her principal seat and residence; “ Upon the beast that had seven 
heads and ten horns,” &c.; that is to say, Rome, the city on seven hills, 
infamcens for idolatry, tyranny, and blasphemy. 

Fourthly. Her name, which ‘was written on her forehead.” It was the 
custom of impudent harlots to hang out signs, with their names, that all might 
know what they were. Now in this observe, 1. She is named from her place 
of residence, Babylon the Great. But, that we might not take it for the old 
Babylon, literally so called, we are told there is a mystery in the name, it is 
some other great city resembling the old Babylon. 2. She is named from her 
infamous way and practice. Not onlya harlot, but a mother of harlots; breed- 
ing up harlots, and nursing and training them up to idolatry, and all sort of 
lewdness and wickedness; the parent and nurse of all false religion and filthy 
conversation. 

Fifthly. Her. diet; she satiated herself with “the blood of the saints and 
martyrs of Jesus.” She drank their blood with that greediness that she intoxi- 
cated herself with it. It was so pleasant to her that she could not tell when 
she had enough of it. She was satiated, but never satisfied. 


7 And the angel said unto me, Wherefore didst 
thou marvel? I will tell thee the mystery of the 
woman, and of the beast that carrieth her, which 
hath the seven heads and ten horns. 8 The beast 
that thou sawest was, and is not; and shall ascend 
out of the bottomless pit, and go into perdition: and 
they that dwell on the earth shall wonder, whose 
names were not written in the book of life from the 
foundation of the world, when they behold the beast 
that was, and is not, and yet is. 9 And here is the 
mind which hath wisdom. ‘The seven heads are 
seven mountains, on which the woman sitteth. 10 
And there are seven kings: five are fallen, and one 
is, and the other is not yet come; and when he 
cometh, he must continue a short space. 11 And 
the beast that was, and is not, even he is the eighth, 
and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition. 12 
And the ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings, 
which have received no kingdom as yet; but receive 
power as kings one hour with the beast. 13 ‘These 
ave one mind, and shall give their power and 
strength unto the beast. 


Here we have the mystery of this vision explained. The apostle wondered 
at the sight of this woman; the angel undertakes to open this vision to him, it 
being the key of the former visions. And he tells the apostle what was meant 
by the beast on which the woman sat; but it is so explained as still to need 
farther explanation. 1. This beast “was, and is not, and yet is;” that is, it 
was a seat of idolatry and persecution; and is not, that is, not in the ancient 
form, which was pagan; and yet it is, it is truly the seat of idolatry and 
cara though of another sort and form. It “ascends out of the bottomless 
pit.” dolatry and cruelty are the issue and product of hell, and it shall return 
thither and go into perdition. 2. This beast had seven heads; which have a 
double signification: Ist. “ Seven mountains;” the seven hills on which Rome 
stands. And, 2. “Seven kings,” or sorts of government. Rome was governed 
by kings, consuls, tribunes, decemviri, dictators, emperors that were pagan, 
and emperors that were Christian; five of these were extinct when this pro- 
phecy was written; one was then in being, that is, the pagan emperor; and the 
other, that is, the Christian emperor, was yet to come, ver. 10. This beast, the 
papacy, makes an eighth governor, and sets up idolotry again. 3rd. This beast 

ad “ten horns,” which are said to be “ten kings, which have received no 
kingdom as yet;” “as yet,” that is, as some, shall not rise up till the Roman 
empire be broken in pieces; or, as others, shall not rise up till near the end of 
antichrist’s reign; and so shall reign but as it were one hour with her, but 
shall for that time be very unanimous and very zealous in that interest, and 
entirely devoted to it, divesting themselves of their prerogatives and revenues, 
things so dear to princes, out of an unaccountable fondness for the papacy. 
(See Supplementary Notes on ch. xiii., and at end of book.) 


14 These shall make war with the Lamb, and the 
Lamb shall overcome them: for he is Lord of lords, 
and King of kings: and they that are with lim are 
called, and chosen, and faithful. 15 And he saith 
unto me, The waters which thou sawest, where the 
whore sitteth, are peoples, and multitudes, and 
nations, and tongues. 16 And the ten horns which 
thou sawest upon the beast, these shall hate the 
whore, and shall make her desolate and naked, and 
shall eat her flesh, and burn her with fire. 17 For 


agree, and give their kingdom unto the beast, until 
the words of God shall be fulfilled. 18 And the 
woman which thou sawest is that great city, which 
reigneth over the kings of the earth. 


Here we have some account of the downfal of Babylon, to be more fully 
described in the following chapter. 

First, Hereis a war begun between the beast and his followers and the Lamb 
and his followers; the beast and his army, to an eye of sense, appear much 
stronger than the Lamb aud his army. One would think an army with a lamu 
at the head of them could not stand before “the great red dragon.” But, 

Secondly. Here is a victory gained by the Lamb; “ The Lamb shall over- 
come.” Christ must reign till all enemies be put under his feet. He will be 
sure to meet with many enemies, and much opposition, but he will also be sure 
to gain the victory. 

Thirdly. Here is the ground and reason of the victory assigned; and that is 
taken, 1. From the character of the Lamb; ‘‘He is King of kings, and Lord of 
lords.” He has, both by nature and by office, supreme dominion and power 
over all things; all the powers of earth and hell are subject to his cheek and 
control, 2, From the character of his followers; “‘They are called, and 
chosen, and faithful;” they are called out by commission to this warfare, they 
are chosen and fitted for it, and they will be faithful in it. Such an army, 
under such a commander, will at length carry all the world before them. 

Fourthly. The victory is justly aggrandised, 1. By the vast multitudes that 
paid obedience and subjection to the beast and to the whore. She sat upon 
(that is, presided over) many waters; and these waters wereso many multitudes 
of people, and nations, of all languages; yea, she reigned not only over king- 
doms, but over the kings, and they were her tributaries and vassals. ver. 15, 18. 
2. By the powerful influence which God hereby shewed he had over the minds 
of great men; their hearts were in his hand, and he turned them as he pleased ; 
for, Ist. It was of God, and to fulfil his will, that these kings “agreed to give 
their kingdom unto the beast;” they were judicially blinded and hardened to 
do so. And, 2nd. It was of God that afterwards their hearts were turned against 
the where, to hate her, and to make “her desolate and naked, and to eat her 
flesh, and burn her with fire;” they shall at length see their folly, and how 
they have been bewitched and enslaved by the papucy, and, out of a Just resent- 
ment, shall not only fall off from Rome, but shall be made the instruments of 
God's providence in her destruction. (See concluding note on Revelation.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


We have here, I. An angel proclaiming the fall of Babylon, ver. 1, 2. II. Assigning 
the reasons of her fall, ver. 3. I11. Giving warning to all that belonged to God to 
come out of her, ver. 4,5; and to assist in her destruction, ver. 6—8. IV. The great 
lamentation made for her by those that had been large sharers in her sinful pleasures 
and profits, ver. 9—20. V. The great joy that there would be among others at the 
sight of her irrecoverable ruin, ver. 20 to the end. 


5 ND after these things I saw 
\\\ another angel come down from 
heaven, having great power ; 
and the earth was lghtened 
with his glory. 2 And he 


2 
~,) cried mightily with a strong 
4) voice, saying, Babylon the great 
f_}/ (.is fallen, is fallen, and is be- 
come the habitation of devils, 
and the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird. 3 For all nations have 
drunk of the wine of the wrath of her fornication, 
and the kings of the earth have committed fornica- 
tion with her, and the merchants of the earth are 
waxed rich through the abundance of her delicacies. 


The downfal and destruction of Babylon is an event so fully determined in 
the counsels of God, and of such consequence to his interests and glory, that 
the visions and predictions concerning it are repeated. 

First. Here is another angel sent from heaven, attended with great power 
and lustre, ver. 1. He had not only light in himself to discern the truth of his 
own prediction, but to inform and enlighten the world about that great event; 
and not only light to discern it, but power to accomplish it, _ 

Secondly. This angel publishes the fall of Babylon as a thing already come 
to pass; and this he does with a mighty strong voice, that all might hear the 
cry, and might see how well this angel was pleased to be the messenger of such 
tidings. Here seems to be an allusion to the prediction of the fall of pagan 
Babylon, Jsa. xxi. 9, where the word is repeated as it is here, “is fallen, is 
fallen.” Some have thought a double fall is hereby intended; first her apos- 
taucy, and then her ruin; and they think the words immediately following 
favour their opinion--‘ She is become the habitation of devils, and the hold of 
every foul spirit, and the cage of every unclean and hateful bird,” ver.2. But 
this is also borrowed from J/sa. xxi. 9, and seems to describe, not so much her 
sin of entertaining idols, which are truly called devils, as her punishiment, it 
being a common notion that unclean spirits, as well as your ominous and 
hateful birds, used to haunt a city or house that lay in its ruins. | : 

Thirdly. The reason of this ruin is declared; for though God is not obliged 
to give any account of his matters, yet he is pleased to do so, especially in those 
dispensations of providence that are most awful and tremendous, ‘The wicked~ 
ness of Babylon rad been very great, for she had not only forsaken the true 
God herself, and set up idols, but had, with great art and industry, drawn all 


Ge, 


xvii. 3. “Scarlet:” “The dye made from the Coccus illicis, or 
_kermes, a small insect found on the shoots of a species of oak in 
Spain and Western Africa, The use of this in dyeing crimson or 
deep scarlet has been superseded in modern times by the cochineal 
insect (Coccus cacti).”—Webster and Wilkinson. , 

xvii, 15. “The waters . . . are peoples, and multitudes,” &c. The 
sea is a common emblem of nations and peoples. “Thou stillest the 
‘raging of the sea, and the madness of the people.” The second 


clause throws an interpreting light on the first. Whatever power or 
influence the harlot exerted over the people, she could not have had 
unless people had consented to her taking it; but the pretensions she 
puts forward are just those which there is a proneness in human nature 
to admit. ‘A large majority, as is well known, of professing 
Christians in the world are members of churches which distinctly 
claim infallibility, a claim which could never have been estabiished 
if men had not been predisposed to admit it” (Whateley). 
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sorts of men into the spiritual adultery; and, by her wealth and luxury, had 
retained them in her interest, ver. 9 


4 And I heard another voice from heaven, say- 
ing, Come out of her, my people, that ye be not 
partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of 
her plagues. 5 For her sins have reached unto 
heaven, and God hath remembered her iniquities. 
6 Reward her even as she rewarded you, and double 
unto her double according to her works: in the cup 


THE POPE'S OWN ILLUSTRATIVE MEDAL. 


which she hath filled fill to her double. 7 How 
much she hath glorified herself, and lived deliciously, 
so much torment and sorrow give her: for she saith 
in her heart, I sit a queen, and am no widow, and 
shall see no sorrow. 8 Therefore shall her plagues 
come in one day, death, and mourning, and famine ; 
and she shall be utterly burned with fire : for strong 
is the Lord God who judgeth her. 


Here is fair warning given to all that expect mercy from God, that they 
should not only “come out of her,” but be assisting in her destruction, ver. 4, 5. 
Where observe, 1. That God may have a people even in Babylon, some that 
belong to the election of grace. 2. That God’s people shall be called out of 
Babylon, and called effectually. 3. Those that are resolved to partake with 
wicked men in their sins must receive of their plagues. 4. That when the sins 
of a people reach up to heaven, the wrath of God will reach down to the earth. 
5. That though private revenge is forbidden, yet God will have his people act 
under him, when called to it, in pulling down his and their inveterate and im- 
placable enemies, ver. 6. 6. That God will proportion the punishment of 
sinners to the measure of their wickedness, pride, and security, ver.7. 7. That 
when destruction comes on a people suddenly, the surprise is a great aggra- 
vation of their misery, ver. 8. 


9 And the kings of the earth, who have committed 
fornication and lived deliciously with her, shall bewail 
her, and lament for her, when they shall see the 
smoke of her burning, 10 Standing afar off for the 
fear of her torment, saying, Alas, alas that great 
city Babylon, that mighty city! for in one hour is 
thy judgdment come. 11 And the merchants of 
the earth shall weep and mourn over her; for no 
man buyeth their merchandise any more: 12 The 
merchandise of gold, and silver, and precious stones, 


and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, 


and scarlet, and all thyine wood, and all manner. 


vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels of most 
precious wood, and of brass, and iron, and marble, 
13 And cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and 
wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and cha- 
riots, and slaves, and souls of men. 14 And the 
fruits that thy soul lusted after are departed from 
thee, and all things which were dainty and goodly 
are departed from thee, and thou shalt find them 
no more at all. 15 The merchants of these things, 
which were made rich by her, shall stand afar off 
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for the fear of her torment, weeping and wailing, 
16 And saying, Alas, alas that great city, that was 
clothed in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and 
decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls! 
17 For in one hour so great riches is come to 
nought. And every shipmaster, and all the com- 
pany in ships, and sailors, and as many as trade 


ANCIENT SHIPS. 


by sea, stood afar off, 18 And cried when they 
saw the smoke of her burning, saying, What ety 
is like unto this great city! 19 And they cast dust 
on their heads, and cried, weeping and wailing, 
saying, Alas, alas that great city, wherein were 
made rich all that had ships in the sea by reason 
of her costliness! for in one hour is she made 
desolate. 


Here we have a doleful lamentation made by Babylon’s friends for her fall. 
And here observe, 

First. Who are the mourners; those that had been bewitched by her forni- 
cation, and those that had been sharers in her sensual pleasures, and those that 
had been gainers by her wealth and trade, “the kings and the merchants of 
the earth.” The “kings of the earth,” whom she had flattered into idolatry, 
by allowing them to be arbitrary and tyrannical over their subjects, while the 
were obsequious to her; and “the merchants,” that is, those that trafficke 
with her for indulgencies, pardons, dispensations, preferments, &c.: these will 
mourn, because by this craft they got their wealth 

Secondly, What was the manner of their mourning. 1, They stood afar off, 
they durst not come nigh her. Even Babylon’s friends will stand at a distance 
from her fall. Though they had been partakers with her in her sins, and in her 
sinful pleasures and profits, they were not willing to bear a share in her 
plagues. 2, They made a grievous outcry, “ Alas, alas, that great cit Babylon, 
that mighty city!” 2. They wept, and “cast dust upon their hea s,” ver. 19, 
“The pleasures of sin are but for a season,” and they will end in dismal 
sorrow 3; and all those that rejoice in the success of the church’s enemies will 
share with them in their downfal; and those that have most indulged them- 
selves in pride and pleasure are the worst able to bear calamities: their 
sorrows will be as excessive as their pleasure and jollity was before. 

Thirdly. What was the cause of their mourning; not their sin, but their 
panishment. at did not lament their fall into idolatry, and luxury, and 
persecution, but their fall into ruin,—the loss of their traffic, and of their 
wealth and power. The spirit of antichrist is a worldly spirit, and their sorrow 
is a mere worldly sorrow. They do not lament for the anger of God that was 
now fallen upon them, but for the loss of their outward comforts. We havea 
large schedule and inventory of the wealth and merchandise of this city, all 
which was suddenly lost, ver. 12, 13, and lost irrecoverably, ver. 14. “ All things 
which were dainty and goodly are departed from thee, and thou shalt find 
them no more at all.” The church of God may fall for a time, but she shall 
rise again; but the fall of Babylon will be an utter overthrow, like that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Godly sorrow is some support under affliction, but mere 
worldly sorrow adds to the calamity. 


20 Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy 
apostles and prophets; for God hath avenged you 
on her. 21 And a mighty angel took up a stone 
like a great millstone, and cast i into the sea, say- 
ing, ‘Thus with violence shall that great city Babylon 
be thrown down, and shall be found no more at all. 
22 And the voice of harpers, and musicians, and of 
pipers, and trumpeters, shall be heard no more at all 
in thee; and no craftsman, of whatsoever craft he de, 
shall be found any more in thee; and the sound of 
a millstone shall be heard no more at all in thee; 


xviii. 2. “ Mightily” is omitted by all the ancient MSS. Read, 
therefore, “He cried with a strong voice.” “Foul spirit:” the word 
here rendered “foul” is the same as that rendered in this verse 
“unclean.” It is better, therefore, to translate both by the same 
English word. Alford uses the word “unclean” in both cases. 

xviii, 5. “ Drunk of the wine of,” &c.: the majority of ancient 
MSS. read, “‘ Drunk of the wrath of her fornication.” ‘ Delicacies:” 
rather, “luxury.” ; 
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xviii. 6. This verse seems to be addressed to the executioners of 
God’s wrath, and not to God’s people, who are warned to come out of 
Babylon before her fall. It is better to adopt the rendering ‘trepay,” 
instead‘of ‘‘reward her,” &¢. The word ‘*you” is not found in any 
of the ancient MSS. ; hence the verse may read, “ Repay to her as 
she repaid, and double, double according to her works.” - 

xviii. 12, “Thyine wood:” Alford renders “citron wood.” It is 
the Latin Citrus, and is said to be a species of cedar, or lignum vite. 
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23 And the light of a candle shall shine no more 


at all in thee; and the voice of the bridegroom 


and of the bride shall be heard no more at all in 
thee: for thy merchants were the great men of the 
earth; for by thy sorceries were all nations deceived. 
24 And in her was found the blood of prophets, 
and of saints, and of all that were slain upon the 
earth. 


We have here an account of the joy and triumph there was both in heaven 
and earth at the irrecoverable fall of Babylon; while her own people were 
bewailing her, the servants of God are called to “rejoice over her,” ver. 20. 
Where observe, 1, How universal this joy would be; heaven and earth, angels 
and saints, would join init. That which is matter of rejoicing to the servants 
of God in this world is matter of rejoicing to the angels in heaven. 2. How 
just and reasonable; and that, Ist. Because the fall of Babylon was an act 
of God’s vindictive justice. God was then avenging his people’s cause; they 
had committed their cause to Him “to whom vengeance belongs,” and now the 
year of recompence was come for the controversies of Zion ; and, though they 
did not take nledenre in the miseries of any, yet they had reason to rejoice in 
the discoveries of the glorious justice of God. 2nd. Because it was an irrecover- 
able ruin. This enemy should never molest them any more; and of this they 
were assured by a remarkable token, ver. 21. An angel from heaven takes up 
a stone like a great millstone, and casts it into the sea, saying, Thus shall 
Babylon be thrown down with violence, and be found no more at all. The 
place should be no longer habitable by man, no work should be done there, no 
comfort enjoyed, no light seen there; but utter darkness and desolation, as 
the reward of her great wickedness; first, in deceiving the nations with her 
sorceries; and secondly, in destroying and murdering those that she could not 
deceive, ver. 24. Such abominable sins deserved so great a ruin, 


CHAPTER XIX, 


In this chapter we have, I. A further account of the triumphant song of angels and 
saints for the fall of Babylon, ver. 1—4. II, The marriage between Christ and the 
church prolaimed and perfected, ver. 5—10. III. Another warlike expedition of the 
glorious Head and Husband of the church, with the success of. it, ver, 10 to the end. 


ND after these things I 
heard a great voice of much 
people in heaven, saying, 
Alleluia ; Salvation, and 
glory, and honour, and 
Z power, unto the Lord our 
¢ God: 2 For true and right- 
eous are his judgments: for 
5 he hath judged the great 
whore, which. did corrupt the earth with her for- 
nication, and hath avenged the blood of his servants 
at her hand. 3 And again they said, Alleluia. 
And her smoke rose up for ever and ever. 4 And 
the four and twenty elders and the four beasts fell 
down and worshipped God that sat on the throne, 
saying, Amen; Alleluia. 


The fall of Babylon being fixed, finished, and declared to be irrecoverable, 
in the foregoing chapter, this begins with a holy triumph over her, in pursu- 
ance to the order given forth, “ or over her thou heaven, and ye holy 
apostles and prophets,” ch. xviii. 20. They now gladly answer the call; and here 
you have, 1. The form of their thanksgiving, in that heavenly and most com- 
prehensive word, “ Alleluia, praise ye the Lord;” with this they begin, with 
this they go on, and with this they end, ver. 4. heir prayers are now turned 
into praises, their hosannas end in halleluias. 2. The matter of their thanks- 
giving 5 thes praise him for the truth of his word, and the righteousness of his 

rovidential conduct, especially in this great event, the ruin of Babylon; which 
Bad been a mother, nurse, and nest of idolatry, lewdness, and cruelty, ver. 2; 
for which signal example of Divine justice they ascribe “salvation, and. glory, 
and honour, and power” unto God. 3. The effect of these their praises. When 
the angels and saints cried, “ Alleluia,” her fire burned more fiercely, and “her 
smoke ascended for ever and ever,” ver.3. The surest way to have our deliver- 
ances continued and completed is to give God the glory of what he has done 
for us. Praising God for what we have is praying in the most effectual manner 
for what is yet farther to be done for us; the praises of the saints blow up the 
fire of God’s wrath against the common enemy. 4. The blessed harmony 
between the angels and the saints in this triumphant song, ver. 4. The churehes 
and their ministers take the melodious sound from the angels, and repeat it; 
falling down and worshipping God, they ery, “ Amen, Alleluia,” 


5 And a voice came out of the throne, saying, 
Praise our God, all ye his servants, and ye that fear 
him, both small and great. 6 And [ heard as it 
were the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice 


Some identify it with the Cypressus thyioides, or Thuia articulata. 
The thuia was an evergreen African wood, from which choice vessels 
and statues were made, 

xviii. 20. ““ Rejoice over her,” &c.: most of the ancient MSS. read, 
“Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye saints, and ye apostles, and 
ye prophets.” 

xix. 1. Alford renders, “ After these things I heard as it were a 
\cud voice of a great multitude in heaven, saying, Hallelujah; the 
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of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
ings, saying, Alleluia: for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. 7 Let us be glad and rejoice, and give 
honour to him: for the marriage of the Lamb is 
come, and his wife hath made herself ready. 8 And 


to her was granted that she should be arrayed. in 


fine linen, clean and white: for the fine linen is the 
righteousness of saints. 9 And he saith unto me, 
Write, Blessed are they which are called unto the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. And he saith unto 
Lf al Ld Y 
me, These are the true sayings of God. 10 And [ 
fell at his feet to worship him. And he said unto 
me, See thou do it not: [am thy fellowservant, and 
of thy brethren that have the testimony of Jesus; 
worship God: for the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy. 

The trinmphant song being ended, an epithalamium, or marriage-song, begins 
ver. 6. Where observe, 

First. The concert of heavenly music. The chorus was large and loud, “as 
the voice of many waters,” and “of mighty thunderings.” God is fearful in 
praises; there is no discord in heaven, the morning stars sing together; no 
Jarring string, or key untuned, but pure and perfect melody. 

Secondly. The occasion of this song; and that is, the reign and dominion of 
that omnipotent God who has redeemed his church by his own blood, and 
is now in a more public manner betrothing her to himself; ver. 7, “ The mar- 
riage of the Lamb is come.” Some think this refers to the conversion of the 
Jews, which they suppose will succeed the fall of Babylon; others, to the 
general resurrection. ‘The former seems more probable. Now, 

1. You have here a description of the bride, how she appeared; not in the 
gay and gaudy dress of the mother of harlots, but “in fine linen, clean and 
white,” which “is the righteousness of the saints;” in the robes of Christ’s 
righteousness, both imputed for justification and imparted for sanctification 3 
the stola, the white robe of absolution, adoption, and enfranchisement; and the 
white robe of purity and universal holiness. She had washed her robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb; and these her nuptial ornaments 
she did not purchase by any price of her own, but received them as the gift 
and grant of her blessed Lord. 

2. The marriage feast, which, though not particularly described, as Mat. xxii. 4, 
yet is declared to be such as would make them all happy that were called to 
it, so called as to accept the invitation: a feast made up of the promises of the 
Gospel, “the true sayings of God,” ver.9 These promises, opened, applied, 
sealed, and earnested by the Spirit of God in holy eucharistical ordinances, are 
the marriage feast; and the whole collective body of all those that partake 
of this feast is the bride, the Lamb’s wife; they eat into one body, and drink 
into one Spirit; and are not mere spectators or guests, but coalesce into the 
espoused party, the mystical body of Christ. : 

3. The transport of joy which the apostle felt in himself at this vision. 
He fell down at the feet of the angel to worship him, supposing him to be more 
than a creature; or having his thoughts at the present overpowered by the 
vehemency of his affections. Where observe, 1. What honour he offered to 
the angel; he “fell at his feet to worship him.” This prostration was a part 
of external worship; it was a posture of proper adoration. 2. How the angel 
refused it; and this was with some resentment. ‘See thou do it not;” have 
a care what thou doest; thou art doing a wrong thing. 3. He gavea very good 
reason for his refusal: “1 am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren that have 
the testimony of Jesus;” I ama creature; thine equal in office, though not in 
nature; I, as an angel and messenger of God, have the testimony of Jesus, a 
charge to be a witness for him, and to testify concerning him; and thou, as an 
apostle, having the “Spirit of prophecy,” hast the same testimony to give in; 
and therefore we are in this brethren and fellow-servants. 4. He directs him to 
the true and only object of religious worship, and that is, God; worship God, 
and him alone. This fully condemns the practice, both of the papists, in wor- 
shipping the elements of bread and wine, and saints, and angels; and the prac- 
tice of the Socinians and Arians, who do not believe that Christ is truly and by 
nature God, and yet pay him religious worship. And this shews what 
wretched fig-leaves all thei evasions and excuses are which they offer in 


thur own vindication, They stand hereby convicted of idolatry by a mes- 
senger from heaven. 


11 And I saw heaven opened, and behold a white 
horse; and he that sat upon him was called Faith- 
ful and True, and in righteousness he doth judge and 
make war. 12 His eyes were asa flame of fire, and 
on his head were many crowns; and he had a name 
written, that no man knew, but he himself. 13 And 
he was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood: and 
his name is called The Word of God. 14 And the 


armies which were in heaven followed him upon 
white horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean. 
15 And out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that 
with it he should smite the nations: and he shall 
‘rule them with a rod of iron: and he treadeth the 


salvation and the glory belong unto our God.” 
honour” are omitted in the best MSS, 

xix. 5. “A voice came out:” the Sinaitic MS. here has the 
plural—* voices came out,” &e. 

xix. 12, “ Many crowns:” more properly “dindems.” These are 
not merely the wreaths of victory, but the diadems of royalty, worn 
by him who is “ King of kings.” 

xix. 17, “Supper of the great God :” Alford renders “banquet ;” 
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winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty 
God. 16 And he hath on fis vesture and on his 
thigh a name written, KING OF KINGS, AND 
LORD OF LORDS. 17 And I saw an angel 
standing in the sun; and he cried with a loud voice, 
saying to all the fowls that fly in the midst of hea- 
ven, Come and gather yourselves together unto the 
supper of the great God; 18 That ye may eat the 


flesh of kings, and the flesh of captains, and the 


flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of horses, and of 
them that sit on them, and the flesh of all men, both 
free and bond, both small and great. 19 And I 
saw the beast, and the kings of the earth, and their 
armies, gathered together to make war against him 
that sat on the horse, and against his army. 20 
And the beast was taken, and with him the false 
prophet that wrought miracles before him, with 
which he deceived them that had received the mark 
of the beast, and them that worshipped his image. 
These both were cast alive into a lake of fire burn- 
ing with brimstone. 21 And the remnant were 
slain with the sword of him that sat upon the horse, 
which sword proceeded out of his mouth: and all 
the fowls were filled with their flesh. 


No sooner was the marriage solemnized between Christ and his church, by 
the conversion of the Jews, but the glorious Head and Husband of the church 
is called out to a new expedition; which seems to be the great battle that was 
to be fought at Armageddon, foretold ch. xvi. 16. And here observe, a 

First. The description of the great Commander: 1. By the seat of his empire; 
and that is, heaven; his throne is there, and his power and authority is lhea- 
venly and Divine. 2. His equipage. He is again described as sitting on a 
white horse, to shew the equity of the cause, and certainty of success. 3. His 
attributes. He is faithful and true to his covenant and promise; he is right- 
eous in all his judicial and military proceedings; he has a penetrating insight 
into all the strength and stratagems of his enemies; he has a large and exten- 
sive dominion, many crowns, for he is “ King of kings, and Lord of lords,” 
4. His armour; and that is, “a vesture dipped in blood;” either his only blood 
by which he purchased this mediatorial power, or the blood of his enemies, 
over whom he has always prevailed. 5. His name: “The Word of God.” A 
name that none fully knows but himself; only this we know, that this “* Word 
was God manifest in the flesh;” but his perfections are incomprehensible by 
any creature. 

Secondly. The army which he commands, ver. 14. A very large one, made up 
of many armies; angels and saints following bis conduct, and resembling him 
in their equipage, and in their armour of purity and righteousness; “chosen, 
and called, and faithful.” 

Thirdly. The weapons of his warfare. “A sharp sword,” proceeding from 
his mouth, ver. 15, with which he smites the nations; either the threatenings 
of the written word, which now he is going to execute, or rather, his word of 
command, calling on his followers to take a just revenge on his and their 
enemies, who are now put into the wine-press of the wrath of God, to be 
trodden under foot by him. 

Fourthly. The ensigns of his authority, his coat of arms; a name written 
on his vesture and thigh, “King of kings, and Lord of lords;” asserting his 
authority and power, and the cause of the quarrel, ver. 16. 

Fifthly. An invitation given to the fowls of heaven, that they should come 
and see the battle, and share in the spoil and pillage of the field, ver. 17, 18; 
intimating that this great decisive engagement should leave the enemies of the 
church a feast for the birds of prey, and that all the world should have cause 
to rejoice in the issue of it. 

Sixthly. The battle joined, the enemy falls on with great fury, headed by 
the beast and the kings of the earth; the powers of earth and hell gathered 
to make their utmost effort, ver. 19. 

Seventhly. The victory gained by the great and glorious Head of the church; 
the beast and the false prophet, the leaders of the army, were taken prisoners; 
both he that led them by power, and he that led them By policy and falsehood ; 
these are taken-and cast into the burning lake, made incapable of molesting 
the church of God any more; and their followers, whether officers or common 
soldiers, are given up to military execution, and made a feast for the fowls of 
heaven. Though the Divine vengeance will chiefly fall upon the beast and the 
false prophet, yet it will be no excuse to those that fight under tleir banner, 
that they oniy followed their leaders, and obeyed their command: since they 
would fight for them, they must fall and perish with them. “Be wise now, 
therefore, O ye kings; be instructed, ye rulers of the earth; kiss the Son, lest 
he be angry, and ye perish from the way,” Ps. ii. 10, 11. 


CHAPTER XX. 


This chapter is thought by some to be the darkest part of all this prophecy; it is very 
probable the things contained in it are not yet accomplished, and therefore it is the 
wiser way to content ourselves with general observations, than to be positive and 
particular in our explications of it. Here we have an account, I. Of the binding of 
Satan for a thousand years, ver. —3. II. ‘he reign of the saints with Christ for the 
same time, ver. 4—6. III. Of the loosing of Satan, and the conflict of the church 
with Gog and Magug, ver. 7—10. 1V. Of the day of judgment, ver, 11 to the end. 


and, following the best authorities, joins the word “ great” to “ban- 
quet,” and not to the word “‘ God,” as in the English version. 

xix. 20. There is some authority for reading, “The beast was 
taken, and those that were with him, the false prophet that wrought 
the miracles in his presence,” &e. 

xx. 1. “The bottomless pit:’’ rather, “ the abyss.” 

xx. 2. “A thousand years:’’ many expositors, ancient and 
modern, have taken this period to refer to an early one in the history 
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ND I saw an angel come 
| down from heaven, having 
(Ze the key of the bottomless 
pit and a great chain im nis 
hand. 2 And he laid hold 


on the dragon, that old ser- 


pent, which is the Devil, 
and Satan, and bound him 
a thousand years, 3 And 

te cast him into the bottomless 
it, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that 
he should deceive the nations no more, till the thou- 
sand years should be fulfilled: and after that he 


must be loosed a little season. 


We have here a prophecy of the binding of Satan for a certain term of time, 
in which he should’ have much less power, and the church much more peace, 
than before. The power of Satan was broke in part by the setting up of the 
gospel kingdom in the world; it was farther reduced by the empire’s becoming 
Christian; it was yet farther broken by the downfal of the mystical Babylon 3 
but still this serpent had many heads, and when one is wounded, another has 
life remaining init. Here we havea farther limitation and diminution of his 
power. Where observe, 1. To whom this work of binding Satan is committed: 
to an angel from heaven. It is very probable this angel is no other than the 
Lord Jesus Christ; the description of him will hardly agree with any other. 
He is one that has power “to bind the strong man armed, and to cast him out 
and spoil his goods;” and therefore must be stronger than he. 2. The means 
he makes use of in this work. He hatha chain and a key; a great chain to 
bind Satan, and the key of the prison in which he was to be confined, Christ 
never wants proper powers and instruments to break the power of Satan, for 
he has the powers of heaven and the keys of hell. 3. The execution of this 
work, ver. 2,3. Ist. “He laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the devil and Satan.” Neither the strength of the dragon nor the subtlety 
of the serpent were sufficient to rescue him out of the hands of Christ; he 
caught hold, and kept his hold. And, 2nd. He “cast him into the bottomless 
pit;” cast him down with force, and with a just vengeance, to his own place 
and prison, from which he had been permitted to break out, and disturb the 
churches, and deceive the nations. Now he is brought back to that prison, and 
there laid in chains. 3rd. He is shut up, and a seal set upon him. Christ 
shuts, and none can open; he shuts by his power, seals by his authority; and 
his lock and seal even the devils themselves cannot break open. 4th. We have 
the term of this confinement of Satan: a thousand years; after which he was 
to be loosed again for a little season. The church should have a cousiderable 
time of peace and prosperity, but all her trials were not yet over. 


4 And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, 
and judgment was given unto them: and J saw the 
souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus, and for the word of God, and which had not 
worshipped the beast, neither his image, neither 
had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in. 
their hands; and they lived and reigned with Christ 
a thousand years. 5 But the rest of the dead lived 
not again until the thousand years were finished. 
This zs the first resurrection. 6 Blessed and holy 
is he that hath part in the first resurrection: on 
such the second death hath no power, but they shall 
be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with 


him a thousand years. 


We have here an account of the reign of the saints for the same space of time 
in which Satan continued bound. And here observe, 1. Who they were that 
received such honour. ‘Those that had suffered for Christ, and all that had 
faithfully adhered to him, not receiving ‘‘the mark of the beast,” nor wor- 
shipping his image; all that had kept themselves clear of pagan and papal 
idolatry. 2. The nonour bestowed upon them. Ist. They were raised from the 
dead, and restored to life. This may be taken either literally or figuratively; 
they were, in a civil and political sense, dead, and had a political resurrection 3 
their liberties and privileges were revived and restored. 2nd. Thrones and 
power of judgment were given to them; they were possessed of great honour, 
and interest, and authority; I suppose rather of a spiritual than of a secular 
nature. 3rd. They “reigned with Christ a thousand years.” They that “suffer 
with Christ shall reign with Christ;” they shall reign with him in his spiritual 
and heavenly kingdom, in a glorious conformity to him in wisdom, right- 


eousness, and holiness, beyond what had been known before in the world. 


Si 1 Ez 


This is called “the first resurrection ;” which none but those that have served 
Christ and suffered for him shall be favoured with. As for the wicked, they 
shall not be raised up and restored to their power again till Satan be let loose. 
This may be called a resurrection, as the conversion of the Jews is said to be 
“life from the dead.” 3. The happiness of these servants of God is declared. 
Ist. They are “ blessed and holy,” ver. 6, None can be blessed but they that are 
holy, and all that are holy shall be blessed. These were holy as a sort of frrst- 
fruits to God in this spiritual resurrection, and as such blessed by him, 2nd. 
They are secured from the power of the second death. We know something 


of the Church. This view was held by Origen, Jerome, Augustine, 
and the principal patristic writers down to Aquinas and Bede The 
difficulty of this view is that no period in the past history of the 
Church and the world seems fully or fairly to correspond with such 
an imprisonment of Satan for a thousand years. er 

xx. 4, “Beheaded :”’ the axe was especially used by the Romans 
in capital punishments. Ss ie 

xx, 8, “Gog and Magog, to gather them together to battle,” 
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of what the first death is, and it is awful; but we know not what this second 
death is; it must be much more dreaded; it is the death of the soul, eternal 
separation from God, The Lord grant we may never know what it is by expe- 
rience. They that have had experience of a spiritual resurrection are saved 
from the power of the second death, 


7 And when the thousand years are expired, 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, 8 And 
shall go out to deceive the nations which are in 
the four quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog, 
to gather them together to battle: the number 
of whom is as the sand of the sea. 9 And they 
went up on the breadth of the earth, and com- 
passed the camp of the saints about, and the beloved 
city: and fire came down from God out of hea- 
ven, and devoured them. 10 And the devil that 
deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and 
brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet 
are, and shall be tormented day and night for ever 


and ever. 


Here we have an account of the return of the church’s troubles, and another 
mighty conflict, very sharp, but short and decisive. Observe, 1. The restraints 
laid for a long time on Satan are at eneen taken off. While this world lasts, 
Satan’s power in it will not be wholly destroyed; it may be limited and less- 
ened, but he will have something still to do for the disturbance of the people 
of God, 2. Nosooner is Satan let loose but he falls to his old work, deceiving 
the nations, and so stirring them up to make war with the saints and servants 
of God, which they would never do if he had not first deceived them. ‘They are 
deceived, both as to the cause they engaged in, (they believe it to be a good 
cause, when it is indeed a very bad one,) and they are deceived in the issue; 
they expect to be successful, but are sure to lose the day. 3. His last efforts 
seem to be the greatest. The power now permitted to him seems to be more 
unlimited than before; he has now liberty to beat up for his volunteers in all 
the four quarters of the earth; and he raised a mighty army, the number of 
which was “as the sand of the sea,” ver.-8. 4. We have the names of the prin- 
cipal commanders in this army under the dragon, Gog and Magog. We need 
not be too inquisitive what particular powers are meant by these names, since 
the army was gathered from all parts of the world. These names are found in 
other parts of Scripture. Magog we read of in Gen. x. 2; he was one of the 
sons of Japhael, and peopled the country called Syria, from which his descend- 
ants spread into many other parts. Of Gog and Magog together we only read 
in Eze. xxxviii. 2, a prophecy from whence this in the revelation borrows many 
of its images. 5. We have the march and military disposition of this formid- 
able army; ver. 9, “* They went up on the breadth of the earth, and compassed 
the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city,” that is, the spiritual Jeru- 
salem, in which the most precious interests of the people of God are lodged, and 
therefore to them a beloved city. The army of the saints is described as drawn 
forth out of the city, and lying under the walls of it, to defend it. They were 
encamped about Jerusalem; but the army of the enemy was so much superior 
to that of the church, that they compassed them and their city about. 6. You 
have an account of the battle, and the issue of this war; ‘ Fire came down 
from God out of heaven and devoured the enemy.” Thus the ruin of Gog and 
Magog is foretold, #ze. xxxviii. 22, “1 will rain upon him, and upon his bounds 
an overflowing rain, and great hailstones, and fire and brimstone.” God would, 
in an extraordinary and more immediate manner, fight this last and decisive 
battle for his people, that the victory might be complete, and the glory redound 
to himself, 7. The doom and punishment of the grand enemy, the devil. He is 
now cast into hell, with his two great officers, the beast and the false prophet, 
tyranny and Adatetres and that, not for any term of time, but to be there “ tor- 
mented day and night for ever and ever.” 

[We may expect that a thousand years will follow the final destruction of the 
autichristian, idolatrous, persecuting powers, during which pure Christianity 
in doctrine, worship, and holiness, will be diffused over all the earth; and all 
idolatry, infidelity, cruelty, and all other evils, which now harass and desolate 
the earth, will be restrained by the almighty operation of the Holy Spirit; and 
godliness, righteousness, peace, and purity, will render the earth in some mea- 
sure like heaven itself. Hitherto the depravity of human nature, and the 
malignant agency of apostate angels, have been shewn in the state of the 
world. Nothing but the power of God can prevent men from listening to 
the temptations of xpostate angels, or from opposing, despising, or perverting 
the Gospel itself. But at length the Lord will arise; by his mighty power he 
will destroy the wicked, and confine fallen angels. By the all-powerful work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit fallen man will be new-created; and repentance, faith, 
and holiness, will as certainly prevail as unbelief, impenitance, and unholiness 
now do. That measure of righteousness, which the universal prevalence of 
true 2p tales Ee produce, will immensely lessen the quantity even of 
natural evils. e may easily perceive what a variety of dreadful pains, dis- 
eases, and other calamities, must cease, if all men were true and consistent 
Christians. All the evils of public and private contention will be ended, 
happiness of every kind largely increased. Every man will ae to alleviate 
suffering, instead of adding to the sorrows around him; nor shall they burt or 
destroy in all the holy mountain of God. ‘The wild notions and extravagant 

ractices grafted on the belief of a millennium, long caused even the name of 
ft to be objected to by many, yet we have as just grounds to expect such a 
happy event as the Jews had to look for a Messiah; but those who suppose it 
will be a carnal milleunium are as much mistaken as the Jews were in looking 
fora temporal deliverer. It is our duty to pray for the promised glorious days, 
and to do every thing in our public and private stations which can be instru- 
mental in preparing the way; even as David made abundant provision for the 
temple Solomon was to build. When this thousand years will be the event 
must determine, but the dawn of this glorious day cannot be very distant ; and 
we ought to advert to those things which may prepare the way for it, in the ap- 
plication and improvement of our time and our several talents.—7. Scott, as 
abridged in §. Commentary. There are difficulties in every theoretical 
view that have not yet been cleared up; but there is no difficulty at all in the 
general truth and in its practical application.—Bickersteth.] 
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11 And I sawa great white throne, and him that 
sat on it, from whose face the earth and the hea- 
ven fled away; and there was found no place for 
them. 12 And I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God ; and the books were opened; and 
another book was opened, which is the book of life : 
and the dead were judged out of those things which 
were written in the books, according to their works. 
13 And the sea gave up the dead which were in it ; 
and death and hell delivered up the dead which 
were in them: and they were judged every man 
according to their works 14 And death and hell 
were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second 
death. 15 And whosoever was not found written 
in the book of life was cast into the lake of fire. 


BURYING PLACE AT JERUSALEM, 


The utter destrnction of the devil’s kingdom very properly leads to an 
account of the day of judgment, which will determine every man’s everlasting 
state. And we may be assured there will be a judgment when we see “the 
prince of this world is judged,” Jno. xvi. 11. This will be a great day, “the 
wees day when all shall appear before the judgment-seat of Christ.” The 

ord help us firmly to believe this doctrine of the judgment to come! It is a 
doctrine that made Felix tremble. Here we have a description of it; where 
observe, 1. We behold the throne and tribunal of judgment, great and white, 
very glorious, and perfectly just and righteous. The throne of iniquity, that 
establishes wickedness by a law, has no fellowship with this righteous throne 
and tribunal. 2. The appearance of the Judge, and that is the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who then puts on such majesty and terror, that “the earth and the 
heaven fled from his face, and there was no place found for them;” there is a 
dissolution of the whole frame of nature, 2 Pet iii. 10. 3. The persons to be 
judged; ver. 12, “The dead, small and great,” both young and old, low and 
high, poor and rich; none so mean but they have some talents to account for, 
and none so great as to avoid the jurisdiction of this court. Not only those 
that are found alive at the coming of Christ, but all that have died before; the 
grave shall surrender the bodies of men, hell shall surrender the souls of the 
wicked, the sea shall surrender the many that seemed to have been lost in it. 
All these are the King’s prisons, and he will cause them to set forth their 
PEACE, 4, The rule of judgment settled: “ The books were opened.” What 

ooks? Why, the book of God’s omniscience, who is greater than our con- 
sciences, and knows all things (there is a book of remembrance with him 
both for good and bad); and the book of the sinner’s conscience, which, 
though formerly secret, will now be opened. And another book shall be 
opened—the book of the Scriptures—the statute-book of heaven, the rule of 
life. This book is opened as containing the law,—the touchstone by which 
the hearts and lives of men are to be tried. This book determines matter of 
right, the other books give evidence of matters of fact. Some, by the other 
book, called “ the book of life,” understand the book of God’s eternal counsels ; 
but that does not seem to belong to the affair of judgment. In eternal election 
God does not act judically, but with absolute sovereign freedom. 5. The 
cause to be tried, and that is, the works of men; what they have done, and 
whether it be good or evil, ‘‘ By their works men shall be justified or con- 
demned ;” for though God knows their state and their principles, and looks 
chiefly at these, yet, being to approze himself to angels and men as a righteous 
God, he will try their principles by their practices, and so will “ be justified 
when he speaks and clear when he judges.” 6. The issue of the trial and judg- 
ment, and that will be according to the evidence of fact and rule of judgment. 
All those that have madea covenant with death, and an agreement with hell, 
shall then be condemned with their infernal confederates, cast with them into 
the lake of fire, as not being entitled to eternal life, according to the rules of 
life laid down in the Scripture; but those whose names are written in that 
book, that is, those who are justified and acquivted by the Gospel, shall then 
be justified and acquitted by the Judge, and shall enter into eternal ‘ife, 
having nothing more to fear from death or hell, or wicked men; for these are 
all destroyed together. Let it be our great concern to see on what terms we 


or rather to “the war:” of the. words “Gog and Magog” no very 
satisfactory derivation has been proposed, Some derive them from a 
Persian word signifying “mountain,” in which case the reference 
would be to the Caucasian range. The terms Gogh and Moghef 
are still applied to some of the heights on that range. In the 
Koran, Gog and Magog are localised north of the Caucasus. There 
appears to have been from the earliest times a legend that the 
enemies of religion and civilisation lived in that quarter. 


xx. 13. “Death and hell:” rather, “death and hades.” So also 
in verse 14, 

xx. 14, “This is the second death:” all the ancient MSS. add 
“the lake of fire.” 

xxi. 3. “Voice out of heaven:’’ the oldest MSS. read here “out 
of the throne.” The closing part of the verse gains force if we 
omit the words in italics, aud read, “ He shall be with them, they 
God.” 
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stand with our Bibles, whether they justify us or condemn us now ; for the 
Judge of all will proceed by that rule. Christ shall judge the secrets of all 
men according to the Gospel. Happy are they that have so ordered and stated 
their cause according to ihe Gospel as to know beforehand that they shall be 
justified in the great day of the Lord! 


ry 7X 
CHAPTER XXI. 

Hitherto the prophecy of this book has presented to us a very remarkable mixture of 
light and shade, prosperity and adversity, mercy and judgment, in the conduct of 
Divine providence towards the church in the world. Now, at the close of all, the day 
breaks, and the shadows flee away. A new worid now appears, the former being passed 
away. Some are willing to understand all that is said in these last two chapters, of 
the state of the church even here on earth, in the glory of the latter days; but others, 
more probably, take it as a representation of the perfect and triumphant state of the 
church in heaven. Let but the faithful saints and servants of God wait a while, and 
they shall not only see, but enjoy, the perfect holiness and happiness of that world. In 
this chapter you have, I. Anintroduction to the vision of the new Jerusalem, ver. 1—9. 
Il. The vision itself, ver. 10 to the end. 


> ND I saw a new heaven anda 
\ new earth: for the first heaven 
and the first earth were passed 
away ; and there was no more 
sea. 2 And I John saw the 
holy city, new Jerusalem, 
52})) coming down from God out of 
_}/(,heaven, prepared as a_ bride 
adorned for her husband. 3 
And I heard a great voice out of heaven saying, 
Behold, the tabernacle of God zs with men, and he 
will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, 
and God himself shall be with them, and be their 
God. 4 And God shall wipe away all tears from 


their eyes; and there shall be no more death, nei-| 


ther sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain: for the former things are passed away. 
5 And he that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I 
make all things new. And he said unto me, Write: 
for these words are true and faithful. 6 And he 
said unto me, It is done. I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end. I will give unto him 
that is athirst of the fountain of the water of life 
freely. 7 He that overcoineth shall inherit all 
things; and I will be his God, and he shall be my 
son. 8 But the fearful, and unbelieving, and the 
abaminable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and 
sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their 
part in the lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
stone: which is the second death. 


We have here a more general account of the happiness of the church of 
see in the future state, which it seems most safe to understand the heavenly 

ate. 

First. A new world now opens to our view; ver. 1, “I saw a new heaven 
and a new earth;” that is, a new universe; for we suppose the world to be 
made up of heaven and earth. By the new earth we may understand a new 
state for the bodies of men, as well as a heaven for their souls. ‘This world is 
not now newly created, but newly opened, and filled with all those that were 
the heirs of it. ‘The new heaven and the new earth will not then be distinct ; 
the very earth of the saints, their glorified bodies, will now be spiritual and 
heavenly, and suited to those pure and bright mansions. ‘To make way for the 
commencement of this new world, the old world, with all its troubles and 
commotions, “passed away.” 

Secondly. In this new world the apostle saw “ the holy city,” the new Jeru- 
salem, coming down from heaven; not locally, but as to its original. This 
new Jerusalem is the church of God in its new and perfect state, “ prepared as 
a bride adorned for her husband,” beautified with all perfection of wisd m 
and holiness, meet for the full fruition of the Lord Jesus Christ in glory. 

Thirdly. The blessed presence of God with his people is here proclaimed 
and admired; “I heard a great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men,’ &c., ver. 3. Observe, 1. The presence of God with 
his church is the glory of the church. 2. It is matter of wonder that a holy 
tod should ever dwell with any of the children of men. 3. That the presence 
of God with his people in heaven will not be interrupted, as it is on earth, but 
he will dwell with them continually. 4. ‘That the covenant interest, and rela- 
tion that there is now between God and his people wili be filled up and per- 
fected in heaven; “they shall be his people,” their souls shall be assimilated 
to him, filled with. all the love, honour, and delight in God that their relation 
tu him requires. This shall be their perfect holiness, and he will be their God 
trod himself will be their God; his immediate presence with them, his love 
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fully manifested to them, and his glory put upon them, will be their perfect 
happiness; then he will fully answer the character of the relation on his part, 
as they shall do on their part. 

Fourthly. This new and blessed state will be free from all trouble and 
sorrow. For, lt. All the effects of former trouble shall be done away. ‘They 
have been often before in tears, by reason of sin, of affliction, of the calamities 
of the church; but now “all tears shall be wiped away,” no signs, no remem- 
brance of former sorrows shall remain, any farther than to make their present 
felicity the greater. God himself, as their tender Father, with his own kind. 
hand, shall wipe away the tears of his children ;. and they would not have been 
without those tears when God shall come and wipe them away. 2 All the 
causes of future sorrow shall be for ever removed; “there shali be neither 
death nor pain,” and therefore “no sorrow nor crying.” ‘These are things 
incident to that state in which they were before, but now all former things are 
passed away. 

Fifthly. The truth and certainty of this blessed state is ratified by the word 
and promise of God, and ordered to be committed to writing, as matter of per- 
petual record, ver. 6,7. The subject matter of this vision is so great, and of so 
great importance to the church and people of God, that they have need of the 
most full assurances of it; and God, therefore, from heaven repeats and ratifies 
the truth thereof. And besides, many ages must pass between the time when 
this vision was given forth and the accomplishment of it, and many great trials 
must intervene; and therefore God would have it committed to writing, for 
perpetual memory, and continual use to his people. Observe, 1. The certainty 
of the promise averred; “ These words are faithful and true;” and it follows, 
“Tt is done,” as sure as if it were done already. We may and ought to take 
God’s promise as present payment; if he has said he makes all things new 
itis done. 2. He gives us his titles of honour as a pledge or surety of the full 
performance, even those titles of Alpha and Omega, “the beginning and the 
end.” As it was his glory that he gave the rise and beginning to the world 
and to his church, it will be his glory to finish the work begun, and not to 
leave it imperfect. As his power and will was the first cause of all things, his 
pleasure and glory is the last end; and he will not lose his design, for then he 
should no longer be the Alpha and Omega. Men may begin designs which 
they can never bring to perfection; but the counsel of God shall stand, and 
he will do all his pleasure. 3. The desires of his people towards this blessed 
state are another evidence of the truth and certainty of it. ‘They thirst after 
a state of sinless perfection, and the uninterrupted enjoyment of God; and 
God has wrought in them these longing desires which cannot be satisfied with 
any thing else, and therefore would be the torment of the soul if they were 
disappointed. But it would be inconsistent with the goodness of God and his 
love to his people to create in them holy and heavenly desires, and then deny 
them their proper satisfaction. And, therefore, they may be assured, when 
they have overcome their present difficulties, ‘‘ he will give them of the fountain 
of the water of life freely.” 

Sixthly. The greatness of this future felicity is declared and illustrated, 
1. By the freeness of it. It is the free gift of God; he gives of the “water 
of life freely.” This will not make it less, but more grateful to ab ge 
2. The fulness of it. The people of God then lie at the fountain-head of ar 
blessedness; they “inherit all things,” ver. 7. Enjoying God, they enjoy all 
things. He is all in all, 3. By the tenure and title by which they enjoy this 
blessedness, by rzht of inheritance, as the sons of God,—a title, of all others. 
the most honourable, as resulting from so near and endeared a relation to Go 
himself, and the most sure and indefeasible, that can no more cease than the 
relation from which it results. 4. By the er different state of the wicked. 
Their misery helps to illustrate the glory and blessedness of the saints, and the 
distinguishing goodness of God towards them, ver. 8; where observe, Ist. The 
sins of those that perish; among which are first mentioned their cowardliness 
and unbelief. ‘he fearful lead the van in this black list; they durst not en- 
counter the difficulties of religion, and their slavish fear proceeded from their 
unbelief. But those that were so dastardly as not to dare to take up the cross 
of Christ, and discharge their duty to him, were yet so desperate as to run into 
all manner of abominable wickedness,—murder, adultery, sorcery, idolatry, and 
lying. 2nd. Their punishment; they “have their part in the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone, which is the second death.” First. They could not 
burn at astake for Christ, but they must burn in hell for sin. Secondly. They 
must die another death after their natural death. The agonies and terrors 
of the first death will consign them over to the far greater terrors and agonies 
of eternal death,—to die, and to be always dying. Thirdly. This misery will 
be their proper part and portion, what they have justly deserved, what they 
have in effect chosen, and what they have prepared themselves for by their 
sins. ‘Thus the misery of the damned will illustrate the blessedness of those 
that are saved, and their blessedness will aggravate the other's misery. 


9 And there came unto me one of the seven 
angels which had the seven vials full of the seven 
last plagues, and talked with me, saying, Come 
hither, | will shew thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife. 
10 And he carried me away in the spirit to a great 
and high mountain, and shewed me that great city, 


oS 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from 


5D 
God, 11 Having the glory of God: and her light 
was like unto a stone most precious, even like a jasper 
stone, clear as crystal; 12 And hada wall great and 
high, and had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve 
angels, and names written thereon, which are the 
names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel : 
13 On the east three gates ; on the north three gates; 
on the south three gates; and on the west three gates. 
14 And the wall of the city had twelve founda- 
tions, and in them the names of the twelve apostles 


of the Lamb. 15 And bethat talked with me had 


xxi. 7. “ All things:’’ the best MSS. have not “all things,” but 
“these things.” “His God... myson:” rather, “I will be to him 
a God, and he shall be to me a son.” 

xxi. 11. ‘Having the glory of God:” there is doubtless here an 
allusion to the Shechinah, but more is meant. 

xxi. 18. “The building of the wall of it:” Alford renders, “the 
masonry of the wall of it.” 

xxi, 19, 20, ‘The arrangement of stones here is not the same as in 

1076 ; 


the high-priest’s breastplate. Here they are arranged according to 
their various shades of colour. It has been thought that chryso- 
prasus is probably an error for chrysopaston, a dark blue stone | 
studded with gold, as Marbodius has understood. By this substitu- 

tion, all the shades of blue will follow each other. (Compare Note on 
chap. iv. 3.) “Sapphire,” probably the lapis lazuli, an opaque 
blue stone. “Emerald,” or smaragdus, bright transparent green. 
«Jacinth,” or hyacinthus, is the sky-blue sapphire. u 


we 
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a golden reed to measure the city, and the gates 
thereof, and the wall thereof. 16 And the city 
lieth foursquare, and the length is as large as the 
breadth: and he measured the city with the reed, 
twelve thousand furlongs. The length and the 
breadth and the height of it are equal. 17 And he 
measured the wall thereof, an hundred and forty 
and four cubits, according to the measure of a man, 
that is, of the angel. 18 And the building of the 
wall of it was of jasper: and the city was pure gold, 
like unto clear glass. 19 And the foundations of 
the wall of the city were garnished with all manner 


Ss 
of precious stones. ‘The first foundation was jasper ; 


the second, sapphire; the third, a chalcedony ; the 
fourth, an emerald; 20 The fifth, sardonyx; the 
sixth, sardius; thé seventh, chrysolyte ; the eighth, 
beryl; the ninth, a topaz; the tenth, a chrysoprasus ; 
the eleventh, a jacinth; the twelfth, an amethyst. 
21 And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; ever 
several gate was of one pearl: and the street of the 
city was pure gold, as it were transparent glass. 


We have already considered the introduction to the vision of the new Jeru- 
salem in a more general idea of the heavenly state; we now come to the vision 
itself; where ob-erve, 

First. The person that opened the vision to the apostle; “ One of the seven 
angels that had the seven vials full of the seven last plagues,” ver.9. God has 
a variety of work and employment for his holy angels. Sometimes they are 
to sound the trumpet of Divine providence, and give fair warning to a careless 
world; sometimes they are to pour out the vials of God’s anger upon impeni- 
tent sinners; and sometimes to discover things of a heavenly nature to those 
that are the heirs of salvation; and they readily execute every commission they 
receive from God. And when this world shall be at an end, yet the angels shall 
be employed by the great God in proper, pleasant work to all eternity. 

Secondly. The place from which the apostle had this glorious view and pros- 
pect ; he was taken in ecstacy into ‘“‘a high mountain.” From such situations 
men usually have the most distinct views of adjacent cities. They that would 
have clear views of heaven must get as near heaven as they can, into the mount 
of vision, the mount of meditation and faith, from whence, as from the top of 
Pisgah, they may behold the goodly land of the heavenly Canaan. 

Thirdly. The subject matter of the vision; “The bride, the Lamb’s wife,” 
ver. 10; that is, the church of God in her glorious, perfect, triumphant state, 
under the resemblance of Jerusalem, having the glory of God shining in its 
lustre as uxor splendit radiis mariti,—‘ comely through his comeliness put upon 
her;’ glorious in her relation to Christ, and in his image now perfected in her, 
and his favour shining upon her. And now we have a large description of the 
ehurch triumphant under the emblem of a city, far exceeding in riches and 
splendour all the cities of this world. And this new Jerusalem is here repre- 
sented to us both in the exterior and interior part of it. 

I. The exterior part of the city, the wall and the gates; the wall for security, 
and the gates for entrance. 

1. The wall for security. Heaven is a safe state; those that are there are 
enclosed with a wall, that separates them and secures them’from all evils and 
enemies. Now here, in the account of the wall, we observe, Ist. ‘The height of 
it, which we are told is very high—“ seventy yards,” ver. 17, sufficient both for 
ornament and security. 2nd. ‘The matter of it; “It was as jasper;” a wall all 
built of the most precious stones for firmness and lustre, ver. 11. This city has 
a wall that is impregnable as well as precious. 3rd. The form of it was very 
regular and uniform; it was foursquare, the length as large as the breadth. 
In the new Jerusalem all shall be equal in purity and perfection. There shall 
be an absolute uniformity in the church triumphant; a thing wanted and wished 
for on earth, but not to be expected till we come to heaven. 4th. The measure 
of the wall: ver. 15, 16, “ Twelve thousand furlongs ” each way, each side, which 
is forty-eight thousand furlongs in the whole compass, or fifteen hundred 
German miles. Here is room sufficient for all the people of God; many man- 
sions in their Father’s house. 5th. The foundation of the wall, for heaven is 
a city that hath her foundations, ver. 19. The promise and power of God, and 
the purchase of Christ, are the strong foundations of the church’s safety and 
happiness. The foundations are described by their number and by their matter. 
By their number, twelve, alluding to the twelve apostles, ver. 14, whose gospel 
doctrines are the foundations upon which the church is built, Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone. And as to the matter of these foundations, it was 
various and precious, set forth by twelve sorts of precious stones, denoting the 
variety and excellency of the doctrines of the Gospel, or of the graces of the 
H.ly Spirit, or the personal excellencies of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

_ 2. The gates for entrance. Heaven is not inaccessible; there is a way opened 
into the holiest of all; there is a free admission to all those that are sanctified; 
they shall not find themselves shut out. Now, as to the gates, observe, Ist. 
heir number; they are “twelve gates,” answering to the twelve tribes of 
Israel. All the true Israel of God shall have entrance into the new Jeru- 
salem, as every tribe had into the earthly Jerusalem. 2nd. Their guards which 
were placed upon them; “twelve angels,” to admit and receive the several 
tribes of the spiritual Israel, and to keep out others. 3rd. The inscription on 
the gates; “ The names of the twelve tribes ;” to shew they have a rigit to the 
tree of life, and to enter through the gel into the city. 4th. The situation of | 
the gates. As the city had four equal sides, answering to the four quarters of 

the world,—east, west, north, and south; so in each side there were three rates, 

signifying that from all quarters of the earth there shall be some that shall get 
safeto heaven, and be received there, and that there is as free entrance from 


xxi. 22. “No temple therein:’? while on earth the bodies of 
Christ-loving men are called the temples of God the Holy Ghost, in 
the perfected state, in the new Jerusalem, God himself is their 
Temple. (Compare 1 Cor. iii. 17.) 

xx. 24, “The nations of them which are saved :” the words “ of them 
which are saved ” are not found in any of the most ancient MSS. “In 
the light of it :” rather, “ by means of the light thereof.” 

xxii. 2. Translate, “In the midst of the street of it (the city) and 
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| one part of the world as from the other; for in Christ there is neither Jew, nor 

Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free; men of all nations and languages, 

that believe on Christ, have, by him, access to God in grace here, and in giory 
| hereafter. 5th. ‘The materials of these gates. They were all of pearls, and yet 
with great variety, “every gate one pearl;” either one single pearl of that vast 
bigness, or one single sort of pearl. Christ is the pearl of great price, and he 
is our way to God, ‘here is nothing magnificent enough in this world fully to 
set forth the glory of heaven. Could we in the glass of a strong imagination 
contemplate such a city as is here described, even as to the exterior part of it,— 


such a wall, and such gates,—how amazing, how glorious would the pros- 
pect be! and yet this but a faint and dim representation of what heaven is in 
itself | 


22 And I saw no temple therein: for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. 
23 And the city had no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon, to shine in it: for the glory of God did 


lighten it, and the Lamb 7s the light thereof. 24 


And the nations of them which are saved shall walk 
in the light of it: and the kings of the earth do 


5 
bring their glory and honour into it. 25 And the 


gates of it shall not be shut at all by day: for there 
shall be no night there. 26 And they shall bring 
the glory and honour of the nations into it. 27 
And there shall in no wise enter into it any thing 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomina- 
tion, or maketh a lie: but they which are written in 
the Lamb’s book of life. 


II. Now we come to take a view of the interior part of the new Jerusalem. 
You have seen its strong wall, and stately gates. and glorious guards; now we 
are to be led through the gates into the city itself. 

1, And the thing which we observe there is the street of the city, which was 
pure gold, like transparent glass, ver. 21. The saints in heaven tread upon 
gold. he new Jerusalem has its several streets. ‘There is the most exact 
order in heaven: every saint has his proper mansion. There is converse in 
heaven: the saints are then at rest, but it is not a mere passive rest; it is not 
a state of sleep and inactivity, but a state of delightful motion. ‘The nations 
that are saved walk in the light of it; they walk with Christ in white; they 
have communion, not only with God, but with one another; and all their steps 
are firm and clean. ‘They are pure and clear as gold and transparent glass. 

2. The temple of the new Jerusalem, which was no material temple, made 
with men’s hands, as that of Solomon and Zerubbabel, but a temple altogether 
spiritual and divine; “ For the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple” thereof. There the saints are above the need of ordinances, which 
were the means of their preparation for heaven. When the end is attained, the 
means are no longer useful. Perfect and immediate communion with God will 
more than supply the place of gospel institutions. 

3. The light of this city. Where there is no light there can be no lustre, nor 
leasure. Heaven is “the inheritance of the saints in light.” But what is that 
ight? There is no sun nor moon shining there, ver. 23. Light is sweet, anda 
leasant thing it is to behold the sun. What a dismal world would this be if 

it were not for the light of the sun! What is there in heaven that supplies the 
want of it? Why, there is no want of the light of the sun, for the glory of 
God lightens that city, “and the Lamb is the light thereof.” God in Christ will 
be an everlasting fountain of knowledge and joy to the saints in heaven ; and, if 
so, there is no need of the sun or moon, no more than we here need to set up 
candles at noon-day, when the sun shineth in its strength. 

4. The inhabitants of this city. ‘They are described here several ways: Ist. By 
their numbers. Here are ae i nations of saved souls; some out of all nations, 
and many out of some nations. All those multitudes that were sealed on earth 
are saved in heaven. 2nd. By their dignity; some of the kings and princes of 
the earth: great kings. God will have some of all ranks and degrees of men 
to fill the heavenly mansions; high and low. And when the greatest kings 
come to heaven, they will see all their former honour and glory swallowed up 
of this heavenly glory that so much excels. 3rd. Their continual accession and 
entrance into this city; the gates shall never be shut. There is no night, 
and therefore no need of shutting up the gates. Some one or other are coming 
in every hour and moment; and those that are sanctified always find the gates 
open: they have an abundant entrance into the kingdom. : 

5. The accommodations of this city, All the glory and honour of the nations 
shall be breught into it; whatever is excellent and valuable in this world 
shall be there enjoyed in a more refined kind, and to a far greater degree. 
Brighter crowns, a better and more enduring substance, more sweet and satisfy- 
ing feasts, a more glorious attendance, a truer sense of honour, and far higher 
posts of honour; a more glorious temper of mind, and a more glorious form and 
countenance, than ever was known in this world. 

6. The unmixed purity of all that belong to the new Jerusalem, ver. 27. Ist. 
There the saints shall have no impure thing remain in them. In the article 
of death they shall be cleansed from every thing that is of a defiling nature, 
Now they feel a sad mixture of corruption with their graces, which hinder 
them in the service of God, and interrupt their communion with him, and 
intercept the light of his countenance; but at their entrance into the holy 
of holies they are washed in the laver of Christ’s blood, and presented to the 
Father without spot. 2nd. There the saints shall have no impure persons 
admitted among them; in the earthly Jerusalem there will be a mixed com- 
munion after all the care that can be taken. Some roots of bitterness will 
spring up to trouble and defile Christian societies, but in the new Jerusalem 
there is a society perfectly pure. First. Free from such as are openly profane. 
| There are none admitted into heaven that work abominations. In the churches 

on earth sometimes abominable things are done, solemn ordinances profaned 
and prostituted to men openly vicious, for worldly ends; but no such abomina- 
tions can have place in heaven. Secondly. Free from hypocrites, such as make 
lies, say they are Jews, and are not, but do lie. These will creep into the 
churches of Christ on earth, and may lie concealed there a long time, perhaps 


of the river, on one side and on the other,” &c.; the meaning being 
that the trees were on each side, in the middle space between the 
street and the river. Compare Ezek. xlvii. 12, from which we assume 
that several trees of one kind are meant by the “ tree of life.” 

xxii. 3. “ Curse:” 4.e., accursed thing. ‘ There shall no more be 
those accursed things which bar the residence of God among his 
people. See Josh. vii. 12, which shows that these words are in close 
connection with what follows” (Alford), 
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all their days; but they cannot intrude into the new Jerusalem which is wholly 
reserved for those that are called, and chosen, and faithful; who are all written, 
not ouly in the register of the visible church, but “in the Lamb's book of life. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


In this chapter we have, I. A further description of the heavenly state of the church, 
ver. 1—5. II. A confirmation of this and all other visions of this book, ver. 6—19. 


I1I, The conclusion, ver. 20, 21. 


ND he shewed mea pure 
river of water of life, clear 
as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and of 
the Lamb. 2 In the midst 
of the street of it, and on 
either side of the river, was 
there the tree of life, which 
Jbare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations. 
3 And there shall be no more curse: but the throne 
of God and of the Lamb shall be in it; and his ser- 
vants shall serve him: 4 And they shall see his 
face: and his name shall be in their foreheads. 5 
And there shall be no night there; and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord 
God giveth them light: and they shall reign for 


ever and ever. 


The heavenly state which was before described as a city, and called the new 
Jerusalem, is here described as a paradise, alluding to the earthly paradise 
which was lost by the sin of the first Adam. Here is another paradise restored 
by the second Adam. A paradise in a city! or a whole city in a paradise! 
In the first paradise there were only two persons to behold the beauty and 
taste the pleasures of it; but in this second paradise whole cities and nations 
shall find abundant delight and satisfaction. And here observe, 

First. The river of paradise. The earthly paradise was well watered; no place 
can be pleasant or fruitful that is not su. This river is described, 1. By iis 
fountain-head; “the throne of God and the Lamb.” All our springs, both of 
grace, comfort, and glory, are in God; and all our streams from him, through 
the mediation of the Lamb. 2. By its quality; “pure, and clear as crystal.” 
All the streams of earthly comforts are muddy; but these are clear, and 
al and refreshing: giving life, and preserving life, to those that drink 
of it. 

Secondly. “The tree of life” in this paradise. Such a tree there was in the 
earthly paradise, Gen. ii. 9. This far excels it. And now, as to this tree, 
observe, 1. The situation of it; “in the midst of the street,” and on either side 
the river; or, as it might have been better rendered, ‘in the midst between 
the terrace-walk and the river.’ This tree of life is fed by the pure waters of 
the river that comes from the throne of God. ‘The presence and perfections 
of God furnish out all the glory and blessedness of heaven. 2. The fruitful- 
ness of this tree. Ist. It brings forth many sorts of fruit; twelve sorts, suited 
to the refined taste of all the saints. 2nd. It brings forth fruit at all times; 
yieldeth its fruit every month. This tree is never empty, never barren; there 
is always fruit upon it. In heaven there is not only a variety of pure and 
satisfying pleasures, but a continuance of them, and always fresh. 3rd. The 
fruit is not only pleasant, but wholesome. The presence of God in heaven is 
the health and happiness of the saints; there they find in him a remedy for all 
their former maladies, and are preserved by him in the most healthful and 
vigorous state, 

Thirdly. The perfect freedom of this paradise from every thing that is evil; 
ver. 3, “ There shall be no more curse;” no accursed one, «atavdbeua, no serpent 
there, as there was in the earthly paradise. Here is the great excellency of 
this paradise, the devil has nothing to do Beer he cannot draw the saints 

d 


from serving God to be subject to himself, as he did our first parents; nor can 
he so much as disturb them in the service of God. 

Fourthly, The supreme felicity of this paradisaical state. 1. There the 
saints shall see the face of God; there they shall enjoy the beatific vision. 
2. God will own them, as having his seal and name on their foreheads. 3. ‘They 
shall reign with him for ever; their service shall be not only freedom, but 
honour and dominion. 4. All this shall be with perfect knowledge and joy. 
They shall be full of wisdom and comfort, continually walking in the light of 
the Lord; and this not fora time, but “for ever and ever.” 


6 And he said unto me, These sayings are faith- 
ful and true: and the Lord God of the holy pro- 
phets sent his angel to shew unto his servants the 
things which must shortly be done. 7 Behold, I 
come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth the say- 
ings of the prophecy of this book. 8 And I John 
saw these things, and heard them. And when I had 
heard and seen, I fell down to worship before the 
feet of the angel which shewed me these things. 


xxii. 4. “Not only shall they personally and in secret (chap. 
ii. 17) know their sonship, but they shall be known as sons of God 
to all the citizens of the New Jerusalem, so that the free flow of 
mutual love among the members of Christ’s family will not be 
checked by suspicion, as here.” 

xxii. 6 ‘ Holy prophets:” rather, ‘spirits of the prophets ;” their 
spirits being taught by the Spirit of God, and so made the means of 
instructing others. ‘“Shortly:” see chap. i, 1, 
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9 Then saith he unto me, See thou do it not: for I 
am thy fellowservant, and of thy brethren the pro- 
phets, and of them which keep the sayings of this 
book: worship God. 10 And he saith unto me, 
Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this book: 
for the time is at hand. 11 He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still: and he which is filthy, let him 
be filthy still: and he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still: and he that is holy, let him be holy 
still. 12 And, behold, I come quickly; and my 
reward 2s with me, to give every man according as 
his work shall be. 13 I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the first and the last. 14 
Blessed are they that do his commandments, that 
they may have right to the tree of life, and may 
enter in through the gates into the city. 15 For 
without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, 
and murderers, and idolaters, and whosover loveth 
and maketha lie. 16 I Jesus have sent mine angel 
to testify unto you these things in the churches. I 
am the root and the offspring of David, and the 
bright and morning star. 17 And the Spirit and 
the bride say, Come. And let him that heareth 
say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely. 18 For I testify unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, If 
any man shall add unto these things, God shall 
add unto him the plagues that are written in this 
book: 19 And if any man shall take away from 
the words of the book of this pro hecy, God shall 
take away his part out of the book of life, and out 
of the holy city, and from the things which are 
written in this book. 


We have here a solemn ratification of the contents of this book, and particu- 
larly of this last vision, though some think it may not only refer to the whole 
book, but to the whole New Testament, yea, to the whole Bible, completing 
and confirming the canon of Scripture. And here, 1. This is confirmed by the 
name and nature of that God that gave out these discoveries; he is “the Lord 
God, faithful and true,” and so are all his sayings. 2. By the messengers he 
chose to reveal these things to the world; the holy angels shewed them to the 
holy men of God; and God would not employ his saints and angels in deceiv- 
ing the world. 3. They will soon be confirmed by their accomplishment; they 
are things that must shortly be done. Christ will make haste, he will come 
quickly, and put all things out of doubt; and then they will prove the wise and 
happy men that have believed and kept his words. 4. By the integrity of that 
angel that had been the apostle’s guide and interpreter in these visions; and 
that integrity was such as that he not only refused to accept religious adora- 
tion from John, but once and again reproved him for it. He who was so tender 
of the honour of God, and so displeased with what was a wrong to God, would 
never come in his name to lead the people of God into mere dreams and delu- 
sions; and it still is a farther confirmation of the sincerity of this apostle that 
he confesses his own sin and folly into which he had now again relapsed, and 
he leaves this his failing on perpetual record; and this shews he was a faithful 
and an impartial writer. 5. By the order given to leave the book of the pro- 
phecy open, to be perused by all, that they might labour to understand it, that 
' they might make their objections against it, and compare the prophecy with the 


but calls every one to witness to the declarations here made, ver. 10. 6. By 
the effect this book thus kept open will have upon men; those that are filthy 
and unjust will take occasion from thence to be more so, but it will confirm, 
strengthen, and further sanctify those that are upright with God; it will bea 
savour of life to some and of death to others, and so will appear to be from 
God, ver. 12. 7. 1t will be Christ’s rule of judgment at the great day; he will 
dispense rewards and punishments to men according as their works agree or 
disagree with the word of God; and therefore that word itself must needs be 
faithful and true. 8. It is the word of Him who is the author, finisher, «and 
rewarder of the faith and holiness of his people, ver. 13, 14. He is “ the first 
and the last,” and the same from first to last, and so is his word too; and he 
will by this word give to his people that conform themselves to it, “a right to 
the tree of life,” and an entrance into heaven; and this will be a full confirma- 
tion of the truth and authority of his word, since it contains the title and evi- 
| dence of that confirmed state of holiness and eer that remains for his 

people in heaven. [“ Alpha and Omega” &c. This and other like passages 
meontrovertiply refer to Christ, and according to the known signification of 
the Jewish expressions, they declare his absolute perfection, his perpetual 


xxii. 10. Compare Dan. viii. 26, xii, 4, 9, where the command is 
the reverse, as the days are many. 

xxii. 11. Alford says, ‘See Ezek. iii, 27. Compare Matt. xxvi. 45. 
The saying has solemn irony in it; the time is so short that there is 
hardly room for change; the lesson conveyed in its depth is ‘ change 
while there is time”’? “Be unjust ... filthy ... righteous:” 
rather, ‘*commit injustice . . . pollute himself . . . dorighteous- 
ness,” : 


events. God here deals freely and openly with all; he does not speak in secret, — 
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presence and protection; and that he is the Author, the effective agent, and the 
end of the scheme of providential government with respect to the church, which 
forms the subject of the prophetic books. © perceive their force, we should 
compare them with the like terms in the Old Testament applied to Jehovah.— 
J. p. Smith.) 9. It is a book that condemns and excludes from heaven all 
wicked, unrighteous persons, and particularly those that love and make lies, 
ver. 15, and therefore can never be itself a lie. 10. It is confirmed by “the 
testimony of Jesus, which is the Spirit of Cogito And this Jesus, as God, 
is “the root of David,” though, as man, his offspring,—a person in whom all 
uncreated and created excellencies meet; too great and too good to deceive 
his churches and the world. He is the fountain of all li ht, “the bright and 
the morning star;” and as such has given to his churches this morning light of 
prophecy, to assure them of the light of that perfect day that is approaching. 
11. It is confirmed by an open and general invitation to all to come and partake 
of the promises and privileges of the Gospel, those streams of the water of 
life. These are tendered to all that feel in their souls a thirst which nothing in 
this world ean quench. (Such a declaration of free grace seems inserted just in 
the close of the sacred canon to yaa the hope of every humble soul that 
is truly desirous of the blessings of the Gospel, and to guard against any sus- 
picions of the Divine goodness. The word we render ‘take’ often signifies 

receive,’ and the word ‘freely’ is as much as ‘gratis,’ which implies the free- 
dom of the gift, and probably refers to the invitation, sa. lv. 1—Doddridge.] 
12. It is confirmed by the Joint testimony of the Spirit of God, and that 
gracious Spirit that is in all the true members of the church of God; “the 
Spirit and the bride” join in testifying the truth and excellency of the 
Gospel. 13. It is confirmed by a most solemn sanction, condemning and 
cursing all that should dare to corrupt or change the word of God, either 
by adding to it or taking from it, ver. 18,19. He that adds to the word of 
God draws down upon himself “ all the plagues written in this book ;” and he 
that takes any thing away from it cuts himself off from all the promises and 
privileges of it. This sanction is like a flaming sword to guard the canon of 
the Scripture from profane hands. Such a fence as this God set about the 
law (Deu. iv. 2) and the whole Old Testament (Mal. iv. 4), and now in the most 
solemn manner about the whole Bible, assuring us that it is a book of the most 
sacred nature, Divine authority, and of the last importance, and therefore the 
peculiar care of the great God. : 


20 He which testifieth these things saith, Surely 
I come quickly. Amen. Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus. 21 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all. Amen. 
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We are now come to the conclusion of the whole; and that in three things, 
1. Christ’s farewell to his church. He seems now, after he had been discover- 


ing these things to his people on earth, to take leave of them, and return to 
heaven; but he parts with them in great kindness, and assures them that it 
shall not be long before he comes again to them: “ Behold, | come quickly.” 
As when he ascended into heaven, after his resurrection, he nartae with a 
promise of his gracious presence, so here he parts with a promise of a speedy 


return. If any say, Where is the promise of his coming, when so many ages 
are now past since this was written? let them know he is not slack to his 
people, but long-suffering to his enemies: his coming will be sooner than they 
are aware, sooner than they are prepared, sooner than they desire; and to his 
people it will be seasonable. The vision is for an appointed time, and will not 
tarry. He will ‘“‘come quickly ;” let this word be always sounding in our ear 
and let us give all diligence that we may be found of him in peace, “ without 
spot and blameless.” 2. The church’s hearty echo to Christ’s promise. Ist. De- 
claring her firm belief of it: “ Amen,” so it is, soit shall be. 2nd. rs 

her earnest desire of it; “ Even so, come, Lord Jesus;” make haste, my beloved, 
and be thou like a roe, or like a young hart on the mountains of spices. Thus 
beats the pulse of the church, thus breathes that gracious Spirit, which actuates 
and informs the mystical body of Christ; and we should never be satisfied till 
we find such a spirit breathing in us, and causing us to look for the blessed 
hope and glorious appearance of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
This is the language of the church of the first-born, and we should join with 
them, often putting ourselves in mind of his promise. What comes from heaven 
in a promise should be sent back to heaven ina prayer. ‘“ Come, Lord Jesus;” 
put an end to this state of sin, sorrow, and temptation; gather thy people out 
of this present evil world, and take them up to heaven, that state of perfect 
purity, peace and joy, and so finish thy great design, and fulfil all that word in 
which thou hast caused thy people to hope. 3. The apostolical benediction, 
which closes the whole: ‘f The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, 
Amen.” Where observe, ist. The Bible ends with a clear proof of the God- 
head of Christ, since the Spirit of God teaches the apostle to bless his people 
in the name of Christ, and to beg from Christ a blessing for them, which is a 
proper act of adoration. 2nd. Nothing should be more desired by us than that 
the grace of Christ may be with us in this world, to prepare us for the glory of 
Christ in the other world. Itis by his grace that we must be kept in a joyful 
expectation of his glory, and fitted for it, and preserved to it; and his glorious 


appearance will be welcome and joyful to those that are partakers of his grace 
and favour here; and therefore to this most comprehensive prayer we should 
all add our hearty Amen, most earnestly thirsting after greater measures of 
the gracious influences of the blessed Jesus in our souls, and his gracious pre. 
sence with us, till glory has perfected all his grace towards us; for he is a sun 
and a shield; he gives grace and glory, and no good thing will he withhold 
from them that walk uprightly. (See Supplementary Note in following pages.) 


SMYRNA.—THE SCENE OF POLYCARP’S MARTYRDOM. 
“Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown of life. 


xxii. 13. See chap. i. 11. 

xxii. 14. “ Do his commandments :” according to another render- 
ing adopted by Alford, “‘ that wash their robes,” 

xxii. 15. ‘* Dogs:” impure and filthy persons. 
‘Psa, xxii. 16: Matt. vii. 6.) 

xxii. 16. “ Root of David,” as being Jehovah; “the offspring of 
David,” as man; “the bright and morning star,” as he who is the 
light of the world and herald of the everlasting day, 

xxii. 17. This verse had perhaps better be regarded as the words 
4 ne apostle himself, in answer to what has just been said by our 
Lor 
_ xxii, 18. “This is at least an awful warning both to those who 
despise and neglect this book, and to those who add to it by irre- 
levant and trifling interpretations” (Alford). 

xxii. 20. ‘Amen:” join this with the words following, the whole 
being St. John’s reply to the words immediately preceding, as 
addressed by the Lord Jesus. - 

Supplementary Note.—Of the interpretation of the book there are 
different views. Some regard all the visions as long since accom- 
plished. These, usually spoken of as the Preterist School, claim 
among their supporters Grotius, Hammond, the learned and eloquent 
Bossuet, Eichhorn, Ewald, Liicke, in Germany; Professor Stuart, of 
America; and in this country the late lamented Professor Maurice 
and Professor Lee. Others, who go by the name of the Futurist 


(See Phil. iii. 2; 


| School, affirm that the main portion, if not the whole of the predie- 
| tions, remain to be fulfilled. Among the adherents of this view, 
which must be regarded as modern, are to be found Dr. Todd, the 
two Maitlands, Williams, and De Burgh. The Historical interpreters 
view the visions as unfolding the destinies and fortunes of the Church 
from the earliest times till the end of time. Mede, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Vitringa, and Bengel were adherents of this view; and in our own 
time Hengstenberg and Evrard among German, Faber and Bishop 
Wordsworth among English expositors have adopted it, but the 
most weighty support to it has been given by Elliott. His learned 
and painstaking Commentary is a very armoury for the historical 
interpreter ; and his expositions will never fail to command the 
respectful attention which is due to one who has dedicated his life 
to one great object, and whose unrequited labours have been rewarded 
with the noble honour of having cleared away encumbrances from a 
path which many yearned to tread. Against these three schools of 
interpretation it is easy to find objections, and perhaps as easy to 
find supporting evidence. It seems, for example, hard to believe with 
the Preterist that the counselling voice of prophecy should have 
spoken only of immediate dangers, and left the Church for fifteen 
centuries unwarned ; or with the Futurist to believe that eighteen 
centuries of the eventful history of the Church are passed over in 
silence, and that the whole weight of inspired warning was reserved 
| for the few closing years of the dispensation. Nor, on the other hand, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 
TeOA"T HVE Rab Wie Aa els One 


{Not a few writers on the Apocalypse have applied the vials (cn. xv. and xvi.) 
to the times in which they respectively lived—recent authors to the revolu- 
tion in France in 1792, both in its causes and effects, especially as seen in 
the dreadful events attendant upon, and in the long and bloody wars occa- 
sioned by, it. With reference to such systems, Mr, Scott remarks, ‘Not bein 
disposed to controvert this interpretation, and much less to subscribe to it, 
only again observe that, in my view, our posterity at the end of this century 
will be more competent judges of this subject than we can be.’ Adopting the 
latter opinion, we deem it right, instead of entering into historical details sup- 
posed to be illustrative of the pouring out_of the vials, to lay down a few 
general principles drawn from the word of God, by which we may be guided 
in the interpretation, both of the events alluded to, and of the extraordinary 
changes now in progress, and of those still more mighty, which, in the 
judgment of wise and pious men, are not far remote. The truly great Jonathan 
eawards in his History of the Work of Redemption, written upwards of seventy 
years ago, divides the duration of that history into three periods: the First, 
from the-all to the incarnation of Christ; the Second, the period of Christ’s 
humiliation; and the Third, from Christ’s resurrection to the end of the world. 
Respecting this latter he observes, that the design of the Son of God, in his 
humiliation, was to lay ground for the overthrow of Satan’s kingdom, and that 
now is come the period for effecting it, “ Now is the judgment of this world, now 
shall the prince of this world be east out,” Jno. xii. 31; that another part of the 
Divine purpose was to gather together in one all things in Christ, and that 
now is come the time for this also, Jno. xii. 32, compared with Gen. xlix. 10; 
and that, when his sufferings were finished, and his humiliation perfected, the 
time in a special sense had arrived for his accomplishing the eternal salvation 
of his people, Heb. v. 8,9; and that great ending of all Divine dispensations 
the glorifying of the Godhead ; Jno. xvii. 1, 2, “These words spake Jesus, an 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said, Father, the hour is come; glorify thy 
Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee.” He farther observes, 1. That the times 
of the period spoken of—namely, that from the resurrection of Christ to the 
end of the world—are for the most part those which in the Old Testament are 
called “the latter days.” 2. That the whole of this period is sometimes in Scrip- 
ture called “ the end of the world,” 1 Cor. x. 11; Heb. ix. 26; so called because 
occupied in bringing things to their great end and issue as contemplated by 
God in all the previous dispensations of his providence, and as consummated in 
the gradual accomplishment of these dispensations theniselves—whence, per- 
haps, the expression of the apostle, “the ends of the world” are come upon us— 
not the end, but the ends, in the plural number, as though the world had several 
endings one after another 3. That the state of things which is attained in the 
events of this period is called a new heaven and a new earth, Jsa. Ixv. 17, 18; 
xvi. 22: see also, li. 16. For we have seen, as the former state of things, or the 
old world, by one step after another, is through this period coming to an end, 
so the new state of things, or the new world, which is a spiritual world, is 
beginning and setting up—the heaven and earth which are corruptible are 
shaking, that the new heaven and new earth, which cannot be shaken, may be 
established and remain, fag. ii. 6,7; Heb. xii. 26,27. Jonathan Edwards pro- 
ceeds to say, The waters of the long channel, which has so many branches, and 
s0 many turnings, when emptied into their proper ocean, which they had been 
seeking from the beginning and head of their course, then come to their rest. 
‘The end of God’s creation of the world was to prepare a kingdon for his Son, 
the heir of all things; in as far as that kingdom advances in the world, so far 
are things wound up and settled in their everlasting state, and a period put 
to the course of things in this changeable scene; yea, so far are the first heavens 
and the first earth come to an end, and the new heavens and the new earth, the 
everlasting heaven and earth, established in their room. Having premised these 
observations, and also that the condition arrived at through the events of this 
period is the same with that so often referred to by “the kingdom of heaven,” or 
“the kingdom of God,” that the expectation of such a kingdom, and the expres- 
sion used to denote it, seem to have been derived from Dan. ii. 44; vii. 13, 14; 
that great earthly kingdoms had before existed, the Babylonish, the Persian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman; but that Christ came to set up the last king- 
dom, which is not an earthly, but a heavenly kingdom, “not of this world,” 
Jno. xviii. 36; a kingdom appointed to him by the Father, Lu. xxii. 29; a king- 
dom begun, in its spiritual state, soon after his resurrection, becoming more 
perfect on the downfal of antichrist, and rising into that glorious and 
blessed state into which the church shall be received at the day of judgment, 
1 Cor. xv. 50, the apostle, in reference to the resurrection, declaring that 
“flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,”—having, we say, made 
these preliminary statements, he continues, with a view to the clearer under- 
standing of scripture truth concerning this period, to observe more particu- 
larly, 1. That the setting up of the kingdom of Christ is chiefly accomplished 
by four successive great events, each of which is in Scripture called Christ’s 
“coming in his kingdom”—the first being Christ’s appearance in the wonderful 
dispensations of his providence in the apostle’s days, in setting up his king- 
dom, and destroying its enemies, which ended in the fall of Jerusalem, called, 
Mat. xvi. 28, (compare Mat. xxvi.,) Christ’s “ coming in his kingdom;” the 
second being that which was accomplished in Constantine’s time, in the de- 
struction of the heathen Roman empire, and is represented as Christ’s coming, 
and compared (ch. vi. to end) to his coming to Judgment; the third being his 
coming at the destruction of antichrist, and so described in Dan. vii., and other 
places; and the fourth being his coming to the last judgment—the event prin- 
Cipally signified in Scripture by Christ’s “coming in his kingdom.” 2. That 
each of the three former is a lively image or type of the fourth and last, 
namely, Christ’s coming to the final judgment, as the principal dispensations 
cf Providence, previous to his first advent, were types of that advent. a. As 
Ohrist’* Jast coming to judgment is accompanied with a resurrection of the 
dead, so is each of the three foregoing with a spiritual resurrection, called the 
first resurrection, (ch. xx.), in reference to the times following the overthrow 
of antichrist. 6. As Christ will appear in the last judgment in the glory of 
the Father, so it was aforetime, in the fadements he brought npen his enemies; 
as his lust coming will be attended with a literal gathering of the elect from the 


four winds of heaven, effected by God’s angels with a great sound of a trum 

Mat.xxiv.31, so each of the preceding had its spiritual ingathering effected by 
the trumpet of the Gospel, and sounded by the ministers of Christ. c. As on 
the last appearance of Christ there will be great degeneracy, so it has been with 
the others—in the opposition to him of the Jews in the heathen persecutions, 
before Constantine in the wickedness of antichrist, and before the last by Gog 
and Magog, as described in the Revelation. By each of these comings of Christ 
God works a glorious deliverance for his church. The first, ending in the fall 
of Jerusalem, was followed by a blessed spiritual state; at the second there 
was an advancement to liberty from bloody persecution; the downfal of anti- 
christ will be followed by the prevalence of the truth, liberty, peace, and joy, 


so often described in prophetical Scripture; and in the last, the church will be . 


advanced to consummate glory in both soul and body in heaven. d. More- 
over, each of these comings of Christ is attended with judgment—the Jews 
were overthrown, so were the heathen persecutors, so will it be with anti- 
christ, the most cruel and unrelenting of all the church’s enemies; and so at 
Christ’s final manifestation will the ungodly perish; and, as on each of the for- 
mer manifestations of Christ, there was, or will be, an ending of the old anda 
beginning of the new heavens and new earth, so, on his last appearance, there 
will be an end to a temporal, and the beginning of an eternal, state. 3. Each 
of the four great dispensations is but a step towards the accomplishment of 
one Sent the one event prophesied of Dan. vii. 13, 14; expected by the Jews 
and called ‘‘ the coming of the kingdom of heaven;” referred to by Christ and 
Jobn the Baptist, when they said, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and 
gradually accomplished in the above dispensations; and because these four 
events are but images one of another, and the three former, as it were, but 
types of the last, and all of them together but so many degrees onwards in the 
accomplishment of the same great end, hence they are all from time to time pro- 
phesied of under one, as in Dan., and Mat. xxiv., where some passages appear 
more applicable to one and some to another of them. 4. In each of these steps 
the event is being accomplished. ‘There was an advance to it in the destruction 
of Jerusalem—a greater advance in the time of Constantine, on the fall of anti- 
christ; a farther degree will be approached, so that the kingdom of Christ is 
gradually prevailing by these several great steps of its fulfilment from the time 
of Christ’s resurrection to the end of the world. 5. And all the great provi- 
dences of God between these four great events are to make way for the king- 
dom and glory of Christ in the great event following. It was so before. Those 
which remain till the overthrow of antichrist, and the beginning of the glorious 
times of the church which that overthrow will introduce, seem all to prepare 
the way for that intermediate event; and the providences of God following it 
seem, in like manner, to be for the greater manifestation of the Redeemer’s 
glory at the end of the world, and in the consummation of all things. Thus 
far President Edwards. ; ; 

In regard to the number of periods mentioned in the passage, and the times of 
their commencement and close, a doubt may be entertained by our readers, 
But we believe it to present such right general views of the Divine adminis- 
tration as will safely guide us in the interpretation of what is yet hidden in the 
Apocalypse, so far as we are either designed or qualified, previous to their 
occurrence, to understand the events therein prefigured. As to these events, 
there is an extensive and aeepeens conviction amongst the observers of God’s 
providence and word that the present times carry the elements of a not far 
distant fulfilment of the predictions uttered in the sixteenth and inne 
preceding and following chapters. To this conviction the late Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby, gives utterance in a form remarkably coincident, as to the principle 
enunciated in it, with the Periodal view preseuted by the great American 
divine. ‘1 believe,’ writes Dr. Arnold, (Life, by Stanley, i. 273,) ‘that the day 
of the Lord is coming; that is, the termination of one of the great awvec of 
the human race, whether the final one or not, that 1 believe no created 
being knows, or can know. The termination of the Jewish awy in the first 
century, and of the Roman amv in the 500th, was each marked by the same 
concurring calamitous wars. tumults, pestilences, earthquakes, We., all mark- 
ing the time of God’s peculiar season of visitation. Aud society in Europe 
seems going on fast fur a similar revolution, out of which Christ's chureh 
will emerge, purified, 1 trust, and strengthened by the destruction of various 
earthly and evil mixtures that have corrupted it.’ In another work the same 
author observes, ‘ Mudern history appears to be not only a step in advance 
of ancient history, but the last step; it appears to bear marks of the fulness 
of time, as if there would be no future history beyond it. After some remark- 
able observations explaining, and in proof of, this opinion, he proceeds,—* We 
have the full proceeds of earth’s resources before us, and they seem inade- 
quate to supply life for a third period of human history. I am well aware 
that to state this as a matter of positive belief would be the extreme of 
presumption. ‘There may be nations reserved hereafter for great purposes 
of God’s providence, whose fitness for their appointed work will not betray 
itself till the work and the time for doing it be come; but, without any 
presumptuous confidence, if there be any signs, however uncertain, that we 
are living in the latest period of the world’s history, that no other race 
remain behind to perform what we have neglected, or to restore what we 
have ruined; then, indeed, the interest of modern history doves become in- 
tense.’—Lectures on Modern History, p. 38. ‘There are other writers who 
go still farther in this direction. ‘They maintain that the greater part of 
the seven vials is already poured out—that even the sixth is so, and the way of 
“the kings of the east” (meaning thereby the Jews) being thus prepared, they 
will speedily return to the land of their fathers; that the millenniumis near, ‘at 
the commencement of which Christ will come, and during which he will dwell 
personally, that is, bodily, on the earth—when his saints that have died shall pe 
raised from the dead, and reign with him, while other men shall be living in 
their natural bodies upon the earth ali ng with them; that there will be an 
apostacy after this millennium, and then the day of judgment. And sume who 
hold this view place the conflagration of the heavens and the earth previous to 
the millennium; while others, I believe, postpone it till the day of judgment. 
(See fuller statement in Supplementary Kote on Jer. xxiii.) The passage ip 


can we be thoroughly satisfied with the Historical School, however 
ably and learnedly represented. There is a certain nakedness about 
mere historical fulfilments: the form is there, but we seem to 
miss the living breath of the Spirit. The fault of the Historicat 
interpreter is that he is too readily caught by the external resem- 
blance, and notes too little inner principles. We are disposed to 
view the Apocalypse as the pictorial unfolding of great prin: iples 
in constant conflict, though under various forms, The Preterist may 
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then be right in finding early fulfilments, and the Futurist in expect- 
ing undeveloped ones, and the Historical interpreter is unquestionably 
right in looking for them along the whole line of history; for the 
words of God mean more than one man or one school of thought can 
compass. There are depths of truth unexplored which sleep beneath 
the simplest sentences. Just as we are wont to say that history 
repeats itself, so the predictions of the Bible are not exhausted in 
one or even in many fulfilments. Each prophecy is a singie key 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


Scripture on which this expectation is founded is in Rev. xx. 1—10. It is rery | 
eu 


extraordinary,’ says Dr. Carlile of Dublin, in his First and Second Advent, wit 
a View of the Millennium, ‘that round this solitary symbolical announcement of 
a thousand years, during which Satan is to be bound in the bottomless pit, 
have been congregated almost every promise of external glory contained either 
.in the Old or New ‘Testament; and a period of blessedness has thus been held 
up, during the present transitory, imperfect, sinful state of man, which has, to 
a fearful extent, been made to obscure the great promise to which the faith of 
the church has been directed in all ages, and on which the hope of every indi- 
vidual member of thé church rests; namely, the eternal separation of the 
righteous from the wicked, the destruction of Satan, the abolition of death, 
and the everlasting peace and joy of all God’s people in the presence of God, 
and the restitution of all things—all to be effected by the second coming of 
Christ to judgment. On the above passage I would observe, 1. That the events 
predicted in it, whatever they may be, are to be previous to the coming of 
Christ for judgment, because the account of the day of judgment immediately 
follows as part of the same vision, with its essential characteristics,—the 
destruction of Satan, the sitting of the Son of man on his throne, the judging 
of the righteous and the wicked, the passing away of the heavens and ‘the 
earth, the rising of a new heaven and earth, the eternal blessedness of those 
who were written in the Lamb’s book of life, and the eternal banishment of the 
wicked to outer darkness and torment. The events, then, symbolized in this 
rophecy belong to our present imperfect condition, and therefore, they cannot 
a propounded as promises, that is, as objects of faith; nor ought they ever to 
be confounded with that event which, throughout the whole of Scripture, is 
held out as the great object of the faith and hope of the church—the second 
coming of Christ, and the literal resurrection of all the dead. 2. It is to be 
remembered that this passage is a symbolical vision, and that, before we can 
decipher it, we must ascertain what the symbols import.—And it does appear 
to me to be rash and hazardous in the extreme to involve the very qanontiets of 
Christianity, the very cardinal points of its doctrine, in the obscurity and 
uncertainty of such inquiries. Keep these symbolical prophecies apart from 
the plain declarations of Scripture presented to our faith, and the revelation of 
God’s purposes is clear as light—a child may understand and believe it; inter- 
mingle these prophecies with the plain declarations of Scripture, and the whole 
instantly becomes vague, indistinct, and dubious. 3. In this account of the 
millennium nothing whatever is said of Christ’s coming. But immediately before 
it there is a description of a personage, who can be no other than the Redeemer, 
going forth on a white horse, to smite and subdue the nations, followed by the 
armies of heaven” on white horses. ‘The armies of heaven seem to point at the 
messengers of Christ—the preachers of his Gospel—the soldiers of the cross; 
and it is also confirmed by “the sharp sword,” that is, the Word of God, going 
out of his mouth, and by other parts of the description; so that we are probably 
to understand by it a wide diffusion of the Gospel by the ordinary means, but 

with extraordinary power of the Spirit, previous to the binding of Satan. 
4. The leading event in this prophecy of the millennium, on which the others 
seem to depend, is the binding up of Satan for a thousand years. And what 
might be the effect of the removing of such a powerful stimulant and guide to 
evil, and of leaving men to meet the offer of mercy in the Gospel simply under the 
~influence of their own natural alienation from God, we cannot Nearly antici- 
pate; but it would probably be a more cordial and extensive reception of 
the Gospel than has ever yet been witnessed. 5. By the reviving of the 
souls or spirits (for nothing is said of the bodies, be it remembered) of those 
who were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and who had not worshipped 
the beast, nor received his mark upon their foreheads or on their hands, 
we may perhaps understand the revival of the principles and faithfulness of 
the martyrs of the primitive age, and of the age of the Reformation —the 
manifestation of a similar zeal and faithfulness by the people of God; and 
their reigning with Christ may signify their being raised to influence and 
honour in consequence of their union with Christ, their obedience to his law, 
and their upholding and defending it. 6. But a resurrection is spoken of—a 
_first resurrection, implying a second. This, it has been hastily inferred, must 
be a literal resurrection of the bodies of part of the saints at the millennium, 
and called the first resurrection with reference to the final resurrection of 
saints and sinners at the day of judgment. But no hint is given in the promises, 
on which our hopes are to be fixed, of any other resurrection than “ the resur- 
rection of the last day.” ‘l'wo resurrections are spoken of in Scripture—a spi- 
ritual resurrection from the death of trespasses and sins, and the resurrection 
of the body, which may be called a first and second resurrection. But what is 
more directly to the point is, that the most graphic description of a resurrec- 
tion to be found in prophecy certainly does not signify a literal resurrection of 
the body, but a political and spiritual resurrection of the Jewish nation from 
its state of dissolution, dismemberment, and corruption (#ze. xxxvii. 1—14). As, 

then, there isa first and second resurrection of the Jewish nation,—one that has 

already taken place, and another that is yet future,—may not this first resur- 

rection be the first raising up of the world from that state of confusion and 
spiritual death in which it has been lying since the fall to some measure of 

peace and order, and subjection to the will of God, which would be effected by 
the general diffusion and reception of the Gospel, and the withdrawing of 

Satan’s influence? To this period may belong many of the prophecies of the 

Old Testament, such as the knowledge of the Lord covering the earth as the 

waters cover the sea; the King of Zion ruling the nations with a rod of iron; 

the kingdoms of the world becoming the kingdoms of our God and his church; 

all flesh seeing the salvation of God; the restoration of the Jews to their own 

land, and their being held in reverence and honour for the sake of Him who was 

their kinsman according to the flesh. It does not appear that in that universal 
kingdom of the Redeemer, spoken of in these prophecies, the whole world is to 

be really converted. A rod of iron is not the sceptre with which Christ governs 
his people, nor does dashing men in pieces convert them. And then, there are 

plain indications that the subjection of many will be a feigned subjection—that 

ail are not to be spiritually brought under his rule. But all opposition may be 
subdued, the law of Christ may be universally acknowledged, the laws of the 
kingdoms of the world may be fuunded on the law of God, and administered in 

accordance with it; wars may cease to the ends of the earth, and the whole 
structure and practices of society tend to the repression of evil and the encon- 

ragement of good. And thus may there be to the world, even during its pre- 
sent imperfect state, what the apostle calls, in reference to the conversion of 
the Jews, “a life from the dead.” (See Note, abridged from 7’. Scott, on 
Rev xx.) 7. By the “rest of the dead” must be meant all besides the martyrs 
and faithful confessors ; namely, those who rejected and opposed the Gospel; 
and, by their living not again may be meant, that this spirit of opposition to 
Christ, and rejection of his truth, will be extinct, or at least dormant, during the 
thousand years of the withdrawing of Satan’s influence. 8. By the loosing of 
Satan must be understood his again being left at liberty to try men’s pro- 
fession of subjection to Christ, by temptation; when, it would appear, that he 
will succeed in ex pening the hypocrisy of some, and exciting the enmity of 
others, till he shall collect a multitude like the sand of the sea, and engage 
them in a new and desperate effort to banish the dominion of Christ from the 
earth. 9 But the provocation is complete. Sin has sufficiently developed 


which unlocks many doors, and the grand and stately drama of the 
Apocalypse has been played out perchance in one age to be repeated 
in the next. Its majestic and mysterious teachings indicate the 
features of a struggle which, be the stage the human soul, with its 
fluctuations of doubt and fear, of hope and love, the progress of 


kingdoms, or the destinies of the world, is the same struggle in all. | 


We may approach this book, therefore, with feelings of the pro- 
foundest awe. Its full and unfathomed depths we cannot hope to 
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itself. The repetition of the old delusion indicates that Satan had done his 
worst, and had exhausted all his armoury of wicked inventions. ‘he Lora 
says, {t is enough; and Jesus appears in his glory, quashes the diabolical and 
audacious enterprise, and with it puts an end for ever to the mischief of Satan 
and his angels, and their human coadjutors. 10. Then follows the second 
resurrection, implied in the mention of the first, when the earth, after its con- 
flagration, shall come forth from the furnace in renewed beauty, and perform 
its revolutions under a new and serene sky, from which every portent of wrath 
and indignation shall be withdrawn ; and the saints of God, having been raised 
in glorious, incorruptible bodies, shall be placed upon it; and Jesus shall come 
in his glorified body, and dwell and reign among them, and all shall be peace 
and joy in the worship and service of the Lord tor ever and ever. And then, 
lastly, shall be the second death. What that death shall be we are not left to 
conjecture. It is mentioned several times in this book in terms which fix it to 
be the final and utter destruction of the wicked, (Zev. ii. 11; xx. 6, 14; xxi. &) 
In this series of events, the coming of Christ in his power and majesty, the 
renovation of the earth, the resurrection of the saints in glory, the judging of 
the quick and the dead, and the final destruction of the wicked, are promises 
plainly announced in the direct declarations of Scripture, and therefore cer- 
tainties. The events previous to these, being indicated only by symbolical 
visions, of difficult interpretation, can assume no higher a place than conjec- 
ture; nor is any thing here claimed for them beyond con)ectures— perhaps, 
however, more in accordance with the strains of prophecy than the conjectures 
of those who are urging upon us a literal personal coming of Christ before the 
millennium, two literal resurrections, an apostacy, and the subduing of that 
apostacy, that are to follow the personal coming of Christ,—nay, according to 
some, that are to follow the conflagration of the heavens and the earth, and 
thus the erecting upon a single symbolical prophecy, conveyed in vision un- 
certain in its interpretation, of a whole dispensation after that which is 
expressly called “ the last days.”’ 

Whilst entertaining generaliy the views stated in this passage, we would still 
not be insensible to the ominous character and events of the present times. but 
we exceedingly doubt the wisdom of applying to every recent, and still more to 
every progressive, event the predictions contained in that part of Zevelution 
before alluded to. We therefore prefer giving the views of former writers on 
the passages in question, when, by comparing these with Scripture, and with sur- 
rounding changes, we may be led to apply them with a confidence, all the greater 
that it has arisen, not from our imagining (as men in every age are apt to do) 
that recent or passing events fulfil the particular prediction, but from observing 
their singular accordance with that prediction as commented upon by learned, 
holy, and discerning men, removed, by their position in another age, from the 
influence too often injuriously exerted upon the cotemporary interpreter. 
In this light the following extract from Dr. Owen’s (1649) Commentary on 
Hebrews (xii. 27) appears interesting and important in the present times :— 

‘The Lord Jesus Christ, by his mighty power, in these latter days, as anti- 
christian tyranny draws to its period, will so far shake and translate tie 
political heights, governments, and strength of the nations, as shall serve for the 
full bringing in of his own peaceable kingdom; the nations so shaken becoming 
thereby a quiet habitation for the people of the Most High. I shall only add 
that punctual description which you have of this whole matter, as Daniel ealls 
it, in the Revelation, with respect unto its accomplishment, ch. xvii. ‘The Roman 
harlot having procured ten kings, or kingdoms, into which the last head of the 
Roman empire sprouted, about the year 450, by the inundation of the northern 
nations, to Join with her, theyt ogether make war against the Lamb, ver. 12—14. 
Ver. 12, “The ten horns which thou sawest” upon the last head of the great 
beast, the Roman monarchy, are “ten kings which have received no kingdom 
as yet,” to wit, when John saw the vision, “ but received power as kings one hour 
with the beast.” About four hundred years after this, the pope ascended te 
his sovereignity, and these western nations grew into distinct dominions about 
the same time. Ver. 13, “ These have one mind ;” that is, as to business in hand, 
for otherwise they did and do vex one another with perpetual broils and wars ; 
“and shall give their power and strength to the beast,” or swear to defend 
rights of holy church, which is no other than Babylon, and act accordingly. 
Ver. 14, “'Phese make war with the Lamb,”—having sworn and undertaken the 
defence of holy church, or Babylon, they persecuted the poor hereties with fire 
and sword; that is, the witnesses of the tama) and in them the Lamb himeseif, 
striving to keep his kingdom out of the world; “and the Lamb shall overeome 
them,” shaking and translating them into a new mould and frame; “ For he is 
Lord of lords, and King of kings, and they that are with him,” whose help and 
endeavors he will use, “‘are called, and chosen, and faithful.” Ver. 16, The 
ten horns which thou sawest upon the beast,” being now shaken, changed, or 
translated in mind, interest, and perhaps government, “these hate the whore, 
and shall make her desolate,”—are instrumental in the hand of Christ, for the 
ruin of that antichristian state, which before they served,—“and naked, and 
shall eat her flesn, and burn her with fire.” Hence, ch. xviii. 2, babylon, and 
that whole antichristian state which was supported upon their power and 
greatness, having lost its props, comes topling down to the ground: “ Babylon 
the great is fallen, is fallen,” ver. 2, and the saints take vengeance on the whore, 
for all her former rage and cruelty; “ Double unto her double, according to 
her works,” ver. 6. Ver. 9, “And the kings of the earth,” being some of them 
shaken out of their dominions, for refusing to close with the Lamb, “ who have 
committed fornication and lived deliciously with her,” learning and practising 
false worship of her institution, “shall bewail her, and lament for her,” as 
having received succour from her, her monasteries and shavelings, in their dis- 
tress, whereunto indeed they were brought for her sake, “ when they shall see 
the smoke of her burning,” beholding her darkness, stench, and confusion, in her 
final desolation. Now, all this shall be transacted with so much obseurity and 
darkness, Christ not only appearing unto carnal eyes, that though “ many shall 
be purified and made white, yet the wicked shall do wickedly, and none of the 
wicked shall understand, but the wise shall understand,” Dan. xii.10. There 
shall be no such demonstration of the presence of Christ, as to open the eyes of 
hardened men: but at length, having suffered the poor, deceived wretches to 
drink of the cup prepared for them, he appears himself gloriously, ch. xix. 13, 
in a more eminent manner than even before, to the total destruction of the 
residue of opposers. And that this will be the utmost close of that dispensation 
wherein now he walketh, | no way doubt.—The assertion being cleared and 
proved, the reasons of it come next to be considered: 1. The first is, that 
it shall be done by the way of recompence and vengeance; Ps. ii. 4, 5; 
Ps. cxxxvii. 8, 9; Isa. xlvii. 1—3; Isa. xlix. 26; Jer. 1. 33, 34; li. 24, 25, 34, 35; 
Zec. xii. 2—4; xiv.12; Rev. xviii. 6, &e. 2. That by his own wisdom he may 
frame such a power as may best conduce to the carrying on of his own kingdom 
among the sons of men; Pe. ii. 9—12; Rev. xvii. 14; Mat. xviii. 20; 1 Cor. x. 26; 
Eph. iv. 11\—13; 1 Tim. vi. 13, 14; Ps. xliv.6; Js. xliv. 7, 23. He hath promised 
his chureh that he will give unto it holy priests and Levites, Jsa. Ixvi. 20, 21, 
which shall serve at the great feast of tabernacles, Zec. xiv. 16,—a sufticient 
demonstration that he will dwell still in his churches by his ordinances, whatso- 
ever some conceive: so also, that he will make her civil officers peace, and her 
exactors righteousness, Js. Ix. 17,18. They shall be so established that the 
nations, as nations, may serve it; and the kingdoms of the world shall become 


explore ; their complete investigation may belong to that era when we 
shall know as we are known; but there are meanings we can under- 
stand, there are warnings we can profit by. There are tendencies 
and influences, subtle and plausible, which may lead the soul into 
bondage: against these we may be guarded. ‘There are principles 
clear, simple, godlike: by these we may be guided, and these will be 
victorious at the last. 

Additional Notes.—Chap, i. 10. “The Lord’s day:” some have 
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the kingdom of our Lod, Rev. xi. 15. For the present, the government of the 
nations (as many of them a3 are concerned therein) is purely framed for the 
interest of antichrist. No kind of government in Europe, or line of governors, 
so ancient, but that the beast is as old as they, and eae great influence into 
their constitution or establishment, to provide that it might be for his own 
interest. This is a second reason why the Lord Jesus, by his mighty power, at 
the bringing in of his immoveable kingdom, will shake the heavens and the earth 
of the nations: even because, in their present constitution, they are directly 
framed to the interest of antichrist, which, by notable advantages at their first 
moulding, and continued insinuations ever since, hath so rivetted itself into the 
very fundamentals of them, that no digging or mining, without an earthquake, 
will cast up the foundation-:itones thereof. The Lord Jesus, then, having pro- 
mised the service of the naticns to his church, will so far open their whole frame 
to the roots, as to pluck out all the cursed seeds of the mystery of iniquity, which, 
by the craft of Satan, and exigencies of state, or methods of advancing the pride 
and power of some sons of bluod, have been sown among them. Add hereunto, 
that in this mighty work the Lord Jesus Christ will make use of the power of 
the nations, the horns of them, that is, their strength; Rev. xvii. 16, they must 
hate the whore and make her desolate and naked, and eat her flesh and burn 
her with fire. Now, whether this can be accomplished or no in their present 
posture is easily discernible. Doth not the papal interest lie at the bottom of 
all or the most ruling lines of Christendom? Can that be ejected without 
unbottoming their own dominion? Do they not use the efficacy of the Roman 
“urisdiction to balance the powers of their adversaries abroad, and to awe their 
subjects at home? Hath not the pope a considerable strength in every one of 
their own bosoms? Are not the locusts of their religious orders all sworn 
slaves to him, for number sufficient to make an army to fight the greatest em- 
peror in the world? Are not most potentates tied by oath, or other compact, 
to maintain either the whole, or some part of the whole, tower, under the name 
of rights of holy church, prelates, and the like? And can any expect that such 
as these should take up the despised quarrel of the saints against that flourish- 
ing queen? Doubtless, no such fruit will grow on these trees before they are 
thoroughly shaken.’ % 

‘There is a probation for systems as well as persons. [f they do not accom- 
plish the good for which they are responsible, then they are thrown aside, full 
trial having been made of them. The monarchies and monarchs of Europe have 
been on such a trial for centuries. They have had incalculable spheres and 
opportunities of good. They might have enlightened their subjects, given 
them the Bible, instrneted them in religion, led them to God. Instead of that, 
they have proved supremely selfish, and in most cases despotic. They have 
ruled, not for the good of the nations, but for their own pleasure. God's king- 
dom has not been advanced by them, nor sought; but their own—their own 
families and parties. The few have not ruled for the many, but have used and 
ruled the many for themselves. The happiness, the peace, the interests in 
every way, of whole nations, have been sacrificed to the personal ambition and 
luxury of individuals and families. It looks now as though God were bringing 
this experiment to its end. Heseems about closing up this book of the de- 
monstration of human depravity. ‘The next experiment may be, whether the 
people will use their opportunites, and the time of their power, any less selfishly 
—any more for the good of mankind and the glory of God. Perhaps now God 
will let this experiment be tried. Almost every other has been tried: The 
world has endeavoured to live without God, and cannot do it. Empires have 
tried it, and rnin after ruin has tumbled to the ground. False religions and 
corruptions of Christianity have been tried, and they and the world have rotted 
on together. Now, if the French people, or any other people, imagine that a 
favourite or untried form of government or socialism is to make them, without a 
radical change of character by the influences of the Gospel, good and happy, they 
are sadly mistaken. The people will speedily discover that government was never 
instituted to stand in the place of personal religion, industry, and virtue; and 
that if they leave it to government, and throw it upon government, to do all for 
them, for that very reason government will beable to do nothing. Government 
must be supported by popular virtues, but otherwise cannot produce them. 
The object of government is not to give of prescribe religion to a people, but to 
protect them in becoming and being religious, imGod’s way.’—Rev. Dr Cheevers. 

Even in our own country the hope is entertained by a very numerous class, 
that by the march of intellect, the diffusion of knowledge, and the improvement 
which all our institutions are soon expected to undergo, an era of virtue and 
happiness, unparalleled in the history of the world, is speedily approaching. 
But if efforts for such an end were to be successful, how small a contribution 
would it bring to the sum of human happiness! God would be as unkown to 
men as ever—Christ would be equally disesteemed—the soul would remain in 
the miserable darkness and in the degrading bondage of its natural condition— 
ambition, avarice, envy, lust. every passion would continue, and prevent them 
from profiting by what would otherwise have ministered to their improvement 
and happiness. No: separated from knowledge and faith in the truths of 
religion, things thut are in themselves blessings may become a curse; add to 


thought that this expression had already become a familiar designa- 
tion of the Sunday, but it seems more probuble, as Trench remarks, 
that its use began with this passage. For a refutation of the 
notion that the Lord’s day is equivalent to the last or judgment-day, 
see Notes in Alford’s “‘ Greek Testament.” ; 

i. 11. The words “I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, 
and”? are omitted in all the old MSS.; they have probably been 
inserted from verses 8 and 17. ‘ What thou seest, write in a book:” 
this must be understood as applying not to the epistles to the seven 
churches only, as Hengstenberg maintains, but to the whole of the 
Apocalypse. 

i, 12. “Golden :” throughout the East a sense of sacredness was 
attached to this metal. 

ii. 10. “Crown of life:” “Is this crown the diadem of royalty, or 
the garland of victory? I believe the former” (Trench). 

ii. 11, “Second death:” here, too, the promise corresponds with 
the character of fidelity. The faithfulness unto death is rewarded by 
a victory over death, even the second death. 

li. 13. “Satan’s seat:” or, rather, “throne.” We have no suffi- 
cient information to explain why this city should be described as 
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which, the miseries flowing from events over which man has no control, and 
which, with all the foresight and sagacity of which this boasted knowledge may 
be productive, he never, never can avert. Disappointment would still atten 
his pursuits, and dissatisfaction be felt by him even when successful. Stils 
disease and death would seize upon himself, upon his relatives and friends—upon 
all. No merely human knowledge can avert these events, whilst it leaves us 
destitute of that faith which would have yielded support under them. So that, 
between the absence of religion and the presence of natural evils, he is as vain 
and miserable as before. Even if believing that God will overrule this desire of 
knowledge and spirit of improvement for his own glory and the good of hia 
people, we ought not to snbicipale the perfection and continuance of human 
lappiness in a present state. ot until the former things have passed away, 
and been succeeded by a new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousnes, shall the purpose of God and the destiny of man be completed. 
Then the glorious manifestation of the sons of God shall take place, in expec~ 
tation of which the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now. And in the mean time, seeing that we look for such things, let 
us be diligent that we may be found of God in peace, without spot and blame- 
less; and account that the long-suffering of our Lord is salvation, 2 Pet. iii. 13-15. 

We conclude in the words of the author to whom, in this revision of the 
original comment on the book of Revelation, we are so greatlyindebted. ‘Our 
Christian poet’s exquisite language,’ says Mr. Elliott, ‘does by no means ade- 
quately express the probable severity of the coming crisis: 


The groans of Nature in this nether world, 
Which heaven has heard for ages, have an end. 
Foretold by prophets, and by poeta sung, 

The time of rest, the promised sabbath comes, 
Six thousand years of sorrow have well nigh 
Fulfilled their tardy and disastrous course 
Over a sinful world; and what remains 
Of this tempestous state of human things, 
Is merely as the working of a sea 
Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest.”— 
Winter Walk at Noon. 


* Ere the sabbatism of the saints begins, something much more is to be looked 
for than the mere gusty closing blasts of a long tempest, or billowy heavings 
of the sea before a calm, as it works itself torest. The final conflict between 
Christ’s true church and antichrist, and their respective chiefs and supporters, 
both visible and invisible, is set forth in prophecy as most severe. It is indi- 
vidually that the application of the subject is most important; and when thus 
personally applied, need I say how unspeakably deep and solemn its interest! 
lt is not enough that we belong to the most orthodox church, profess the most 
scriptural faith, and be even zealous for it against ths ae errors and heresies 
of the day. The question is, Are we of Christ’s true disciples, his “little flock,” 
to which alone the Father has given promise of the kingdom? Have we then 
the evidence of belonging to it? Have we received the apocalyptically-noted 
mark and seal of God’s holy Spirit; and the inward light, life, and spirit of 
holiness and adoption, which he alone can give? Is our faith fixed on Christ 
as the sun of righteousness? Do we hold to the written word in life, as well 
as in doctrine? Do we witness for Christ in an apostate world; as in the 
world, but not of the world? Do we seek to follow the Lamb whithersoever 
he goeth, in holiness, spiritual-mindedness, benevolence, self-denial, and patient 
perseverance in well-doing, through evil report as well as good report? Do 
we seek to improve our several talents for him, as those that must soon give 
account? Does our charity abound to Christ’s flock and people? Is the lam 
of faith trimmed, and its light kept burning within us, as by men that wate 
for their Lord? Is the thought of his coming precious to us? Do we look for, 
and love the thought of, his appearing? Doubtless there are many who can 
answer these questions in the affirmitive; and happy are they. But there are 
many more, it is to be feared, with whom misgivings will arise in the con- 
science, as they reflect upon them. Alas! who can doubt the prevalence, in 
what has been not inaptly called “the religious world,” of much of false pro- 
fession; much of the Laodicean spirit of lukewarmness, self-conceit, religious 
pride, earthly-mindedness; much of the characteristic deadness of the church 
of Sardis, “ having a name to live, but being dead?” With all such, what cause 
is there, in contemplation of the coming future, for humiliation, holy fear, re- 
pentance! Blessed be God, though the acceptable time remaining be short, it 
is not ended. Though the Master seems to be on the point of rising, he has not 
as yet actually risen, and shut to the door. Not only is the probationary period 
of permitted evil as well as good prolonged, as it is written, “He that is unjust 
let him be unjust still, and he that is pls let him be holy still,” but the voice of 
mercy and love is also yet to be heard, inviting sinners to salvation: “The 
Spirit and the Bride say, Come; and let him that is athirst come; and whoso-~ — 
ever will, let him take of the water of life freely.” ’] 


thns pre-eminently bad. Some have supposed a reference to the 
lying wonders said to be perfurmed at the Temple of Ausculapius, but 
this is hardly sutficient to explain so strong an expression as Satan’s 
throne. ‘Antipas:’ of the person here mentioned we know abso- 
lutely nothing. ‘The later Latin martyrologies give an account of 
his death, but these are not dependable. Hengstenberg suggests 
that the name is symbolic, and signities one who for Christ’s sake 
has dared to stand out ‘against all.” This is too fanciful to be 
satisfactory. : 

ii. 17. “ White stone:” Trench inclines to see an allusion here 
to the Urim which the high-priest wore (Exod. xxviii. 15—30; 
Lev. viii. 8), and which he conjectures may have been some precious 
stone, probably the diamond. ; 

iv. 4. ‘Four and twenty seats:” rather, “thrones,” for the same 
word is used as in verse 2. : : ; 

iv. 8. Alford places a full stop after “wings,” and then reads, 
“around and within they are full of eyes.” “Holy, holy, holy :” 
this word is used eight times in the Sinaitic MS., nine times in 
the later Vatican MS., and three times, as here, in the Alexandrine 
and many other MSS, iT 
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